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PREFACE. 


In  the  Introduction  to  this  Dictionary,  may  be  found  remarks  on  ortho- 
epy or  pronunciation,  orthography,  etymology  or  the  derivation  of  words, 
grammEir,  archaisms,  provincialisms,  Americanisms,  and  on  various  other 
points  of  philology  and  lexicography,  and  also  explanations  of  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  Prefatory  observations  are  also  pre- 
fixed to  the  enlarged  edition  of  Walker's  "  Key,"  inserted  in  this  volume,  and 
likewise  to  the  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names.  To 
these  several  introductory  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  various  explanations 
and  remarks,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

In  relation  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of  English  words,  the  general 
rule  which  has  been  followed  is,  to  give  the  etymons  of  such  words  as  are 
derived  from  languages  foreign  to  the  English,  namely,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  <fcc.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  being  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  words  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  being  derived  from 
that  language,  with  more  or  less  change  of  their  orthography,  the  etymology 
of  these  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  is,  for  the  most  part,  omitted.. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  orthoepy  or  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and,  with  regard  to  words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation, 
the  authorities  for  the  diiferent  modes  are  exhibited ;  so  that  this  Dictionary 
will  show  the  reader  in  what  manner  these  words  are  pronounced  by  all  the 
most  eminent  English  orthoepists.  With  respect  to  words  variously  pro- 
nounced, Walker  says,  "  The  only  method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  custom 
in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  dictionaries  which  professedly 
treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the 
general  current  of  custom,  with  respect  li  the  sound  of  words,  may  be  col- 
lected from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  general  sense  of  words 
from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  orthoepists  about  the  sound 
of  words,  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what 
is  called  custom.  This  method  I  have  adopted."  The  method  thus  counte- 
nanced by  Walker  has  been  pursued,  in  this  Dictionary,  much  further 
than  he  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  works 
which  are  made  use  of,  as  the  principal  authorities,  have  been  published 
since  his  time.     With  respect  to  many  of  the  words  about  the  pronunciatiou 
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of  which  orthoepisis  differ,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  pie 
ferred ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mode  for  which  the  Conipilei 
nas  indicated  a  preference,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  esteemed  the  best ;  but  when 
it  is  not,  the  reader  will  find  the  mode  which  he  may  prefer,  supported  bv 
its  proper  authority. 

About  twenty  years  since,  the  Compiler  edited  "  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
MS  improved  by  Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  combined ;  "  and  while  executing  that  task,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  small  work,  entitled,  "  A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ; "  but  before  completing  this  latter 
work,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  labor  of  making  the  octavo  abridg- 
ment  of  Dr.  Webster's  "American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.' 
These  tasks  of  editing  and  abridging  were  performed  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  publishers  of  the  former  work 
md  by  the  author  of  the  latter ;  and  as  to  the  selection  of  words,  their  or- 
thography, etymology,  pronunciation,  or  definition,  or  as  to  any  want  of  con- 
sistency of  the  two  works  with  each  other,  the  Editor  and  Abridger  had  no  re- 
sponsibility, further  than  was  implied  by  the  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance. 

After  beginning  the  preparation  of  his  "  Comprehensive  Dictionary,"  the 
Compiler  adopted  the  practice  of  recording  all  the  English  words  which  he 
met  with,  used  by  respectable  authors,  and  not  found  in  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  This  practice  was  continued  with  a  view  to  provide 
the  means  of  improving  the  "  Comprehensive  Dictionary."  But  he  found  the 
words  which  were  not  registered  in  any  dictionary  more  numerous  than  he 
anticipated,  and,  his  collection  having  accumulated  beyond  his  expectation, 
he  at  length  formed  the  design  of  preparing  a  new  and  larger  dictionary, 
which  should  contain  as  complete  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  as  he  should 
he  able  to  make. 

The  Dictionary  of  Johnson,  as  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Todd,  and 
Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  have  been  made,  in  some  degree, 
;he  basis  of  the  present  work  ;  but  the  words  found  in  those  dictionaries  have 
oeen  revised  with  much  labor  and  care,  in  relation  to  their  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, etymology,  definition,  &c. ;  and  a  great  part  of  them,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  been  defined  entirely  anew. 
Such  of  the  words  found  in  Todd's  Johnson  as  are  in  common  use,  familiar 
to  all  who  read  and  speak  the  language,  and  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
and  use  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  without 
any  cited  authority  ;  but  for  such  words  as  are  obsolete,  antiquated,  rare,  pro- 
vincial, local,  or  disputable,  the  authorities  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary 
(ire  retained,  and  many  not  found  there  have  been  added. 

To  the   words   found  in  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nearly 

27,000  more  have  been  added,  and  for  all  these,  authorities  are  given,  except  a 

*ew,    such  as  the  participial  adjectives  amusing,  entertaining,  established,  &c., 

or  which  authorities  would  be  useless.     All  the  verbs  of  the  language  that 
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we  often  met  wilh,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are  conjugated ;  and  tlie 
pretfirits  and  'perfect  participles  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  inserted  separately 
in  their  alphabetical  places ;  but  of  the  regular  verbs,  the  present  and  perfect 
participles  ending  in  in^  and  ed  are  not  inserted  as  separate  articles.  If  this 
had  been  done,  as  it  has  been  in  several  other  dictionaries,  it  would  have 
added  upwards  of  ten  thousand  more  articles  to  the  vocabulary  ;  which  wc  uld 
have  considerably  increased  the  size  of  the  volume,  without  materially  in- 
creasing its  value. 

To  the  words  now  added  to  the  vocabulary,  and  not  found  in  Todd's 
Johnson,  an  asterisk  has  been  annexed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  many  of 
the  pages,  more  than  half  of  the  words  are  of  this  description.  The  newly 
added  words  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  tech- 
nical and  scientific  terms  have  generally  been  taken  from  scientific  works, 
or  from  dictionaries  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  as  Brande's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ; "  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac 
tures,  and  Mines  ;  "  Crabb's  "  Technological  Dictionary ;  "  Falconer's  "  Ma- 
rine Dictionary;"  Dunglison's  "Medical  Dictionary;"  Bouvier's  "Law 
Dictionary;"  Loudon's  "  Encyclopasdias ; "  the  "Penny  Cyclopasdia ;  "  and 
many  other  dictionaries  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  and  various  en- 
cyclopasdias,  the  titles  of  Avhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  works 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Introduction  of  this  volume.  The  greater  part  of  the 
miscellaneous  words  have  been  collected  by  the  Compiler  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  during  many  years.  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  been 
taken  from  several  English  dictionaries,  particularly  those  of  Ash,  Richard- 
son, and  Smart.  With  respect  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  which  the  Com- 
piler several  years  since  abridged,  he  is  not  aware  of  having  taken  a  single 
word,  or  the  definition  of  a  word,  from  that  work,  in  the  preparation  of  this ; 
but  in  relation  to  words  of  various  or  disputed  pronunciation,  Webster's  au- 
thority is  often  cited  in  connection  with  that  of  the  English  orthoepists.  — . 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  having,  jt', 
the  course  of  his  reading,  collected  several  thousand  words  not  found  in  any 
dictionary,  favored  the  Compiler  with  the  use  of  his  manuscript,  who,  on 
comparing  it  with  his  own  collection,  obtained  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  additional  words,  which  have  been  inserted.  —  The  authorities  cited 
for  the  miscellaneous  words  are  mostly  English ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
names  of  English  authors  have. been  chosen  in  preference  to  the  names  of 
American  authors  of  equal  or  even  higher  respectability;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
satisfactory  to  many  readers  to  know,  in  relation  to  a  new,  uncommon,  or 
doubtful  word,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  American  writers,  but  that  a  respect- 
able English  authority  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  its  use. 

A  dictionary  which  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  glossary  to  all  English 
books  that  are  now  read,  must  contain  many  words  which  are  obsolete,  and 
many  which  are  low  or  unworthy  of  being  countenanced.  Many  of  the 
words  which  have   been   inserted  by  the  Compiler,  and  still   more   of  thosw 

(A*) 
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which  weie  admitted  by  Johnson  Eind  Todd,  no  ■writer  of  good  taste  would 
now  be  likely  to  use.  The  Compiler  has  not,  indeed,  inserted  all  the  words 
which  he  has  found  used  by  respectable  writers ;  yet  he  apprehends  that  ht 
shall  be  more  censured  for  being  too  liberal,  rather  than  too  exclusive,  in  his 
views  respecting  the  admission  of  words  into  a  dictionary.  He  has  deemed 
it  advisable  to  insert  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  very  questionable 
propriety,  found  in  respectable  works,  with  the  name  of  the  author  as  the 
authority  ;  for  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  many  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  a  rare  or  disputable  word,  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  dictionary 
and  see  by  what  other  writer  it  may  have  been  used. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  to  note  such  words  as  are  technical,  foreign, 
obsolete  or  antiquated,  local  or  provincial,  low  or  exceptionable.  The  gram- 
matical forms  and  inflections  of  words  have  been  given  more  fully  than 
ever  before  in  any  English  dictionary ;  and  brief  critical  notes  on  the 
orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical  form  and  construction,  and 
the  peculiar,  technical,  local,  provincial,  and  American  uses  of  words,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume ;  but  among  such  a  multiplicity  of  matters, 
it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  many  things  have  been  neglected  or  unsatis- 
factorily treated.  The  limits  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  not  such  as  to  admit  of 
the  discussion  of  every  doubtful  point,  or  of  as  much  verbal  criticism  as  would 
be  necessary  to  settle  the  relative  merits  of  every  doubtful  word.  The  design 
has  been  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  the  most  condensed 
form,  and  to  specify,  as  far  as  practicable,  authorities  in  doubtful  or  disputed 
cases. 

There  are  many  English  dictionaries,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  now  in 
use ;  and  it  may  be  thought  not  desirable  to  increase  the  number.  But  the 
Compiler,  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  whicti  his  small  work  had  been  re- 
ceived, undertook  the  preparation  of  this  larger  one,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  it  some  peculiar  characteristics  which  would  render  it  not 
wholly  unacceptable  or  useless  to  the  public.  Though  not  without  experience 
in  labor  of  this  sort,  he  was  not,  perhaps,  when  he  formed  the  design,  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  arduousness  of  his  undertaking  or  the  insufficiency 
of  his  qualifications  ;  of  both  of  which  he  has  had  abundant  and  constant 
occasion  to  be  sensible.  No  amount  of  labor  or  compass  of  knowledge  can 
render  an  English  dictionary  faultless ;  and  this  is  doubtless  susceptible  of 
many  and  great  improvements.  Yet,  defective  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  the  Com- 
piler no  trifling  labor  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  of  which  some  evidence 
may  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  examine  it.  He  therefore  submits  it  to 
an  impartial  public,  with  no  high  claims  or  sanguine  expectations,  yet  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  adjudged  entirely  destitute  of  merit,  either  in 
its  plan  or  in  its  execution. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


l— PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


KEY    TO    THE    SOUNDS    OF    THE    MARKED    LETTERS 


VOWELS. 


I  X  long. FXte,  lXce,  Xid,  pain,  flXtsb. 

i   X  ahart, FXt,  mXn,  lXd,  cXkrt. 

5.  A  Img  hifon  R. . .  FJlBE,  bAee,  pJlir,  beXe. 

4.  X  Jtalum  or  grave,  FXb,  fXther,  fXrt,  Xrm,  cXlm. 

6.  X  tntemniute.    . .  FXsT,  bbXnch,  qrXsp,  obXss. 

6.  X  broad. FXll,  HALL,  hXul,  wXle,  wXbm. 

7.  ^  otacwrt. LljiB,  PALjiCE,  RIV^,  ABB4CT. 

I,  £  hng. Mete,  seal,  pear,  keep, 

5.  £  short. MfiT,  Hen,  s£li.,  f£rby. 

3.  £  likt  X. H£iR,  th£re,  wh£re. 

4.  K  ftort  and  obtute.  H£r,  h£rd,  f£rn,  p£rvid 
B  ¥  elaairt. Bri^b,  pu^l,  cbl};rt, 

1.  i  Img. FINE,  PILE,  PmD,  MILD,  PIRE. 

i.  I  thort PiN,  PiLL,  Miss,  MIRROR. 

i.1  Of  long  £ Machine,  folIce,  mIen,  marIne. 

4,  I  tkoH  and  obtuse.  FiB,  SI'B,  bYbd,  tIbtue. 

S  I  obeaare. ELIX|B,  BDfN,  LOSic,  ability. 


Exampus. 

1.  5  Umg. N5TE,  POAL,  TOW,  SOBE. 

2.  6  ahort. N5t,  c5i(,  Odd,  b6rrow 

3.  d  Img  and  dose. MdvE,  pudVE,  pOdD,  sddx 

4.  5  broad,  like  broad  X. , . .  NoR,  FORM,  SORT,  ought 

5.  d  Uke  short  0. B6n,  dSne,  cSme,  m6nev, 

6.  Q  obscure. ACTQR,  CONFESS,  felqnt 

1.  0  Img. T0BE,  TONE,  SUIT,   FORE. 

a  0  short. TOb,  tOn,  hOt,  hOrry. 

3.  0  middle  or  obtuse. BfiLL,  POLL,  POLL,  pOsH. 

4.  U  short  and  obtuse. FOB,  TttBH,  MtlRMUR,  UUST 

5.  t  like  bin  mOte.  .....  EOle,  rOde,  trOe. 

6.  V  obscure. Sulfhvr,  murmvr,  DEpyTt 

1.  T  tmg. TfPE,  STtLE,  L?RE. 

3.  t  short. SIfLTAN,  SYMBOL,  CRl^STiJ. 

3.  y  short  and  obtute.    ....  MVrbh,  m¥rtle. 

4.  V  obscure. Tbuly,  ENVy,  MARTYR. 


81  and  ot. B8IL,  t8Il,  bSV,  T8t 

80  and  8^. B50ND,  TbV^ic,  r8^. 

E-^V  like  Img  0 Fe^,  ne#,  de#. 


CONSONANTS. 


Examples. 

Vi  f ) •  •  itfi,  likes.     A(ID,  FLA^in 

£!,£,..  hard,  likeK. FLAeciD,  sjEEPTIC. 

Bb,  ib,hard,  like  E. CHARACTER,  jEHASM. 

^H,;b,  soft,  like  SH. (Jhaise,  f  hetalieb. 

Ch.  . .  (unmarked)  Uke  TSH Charm,  chobch. 

S,  I,  .  hard, jEtET,  eiTE,  eiPT. 

^>  ll   •  Stft,  like  J ^ENDEE,  <?IAHT. 

f ,  f , . .  ssft,  likex Mu$E,  CHOOSE. 

%.  ....soft  or  fiat,  tike  sz Example,  e^ist. 

Ta,ib,soft  or  flat, This,  thee,  then. 

TH,  tb,  (unmarked,)  sharp Thin,  thine,  pith 

"^^  I  m  SHUN. 5 1*"'"'  ""''"'''• 

iipw  )  {  Pension,  missiqh. 

SffH.  .  Uks  ZHDN. CONPU^IOH,  TIflON 

ra) 


I 


CE^N 
CIAN 

8I.«lL  C  . 
TI+L^ 

oEoys-j 
ciovs  C 
Tioys  ) 
fEoys  > 
^loys  5 
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(  Ocean. 

tiJ;«  SHAN.     <  „ 

(  Optician. 

^commerci*l. 

like  SHAL.  ....  <  CONTROVERSIAL. 

'  Partial,  marti^ 
r  Fakikaceovs. 

like  SHUS <  CAFACioys. 

'  Sehtentiovs. 
c  courageovs. 

'^•"'"- aELI<?.OVS. 

(unmarked)  Uke  Kw. Queen,  questioh 

do. . . .  like  HW When,  while. 

do. . . .  iitf  I Phantom,  sebafb 


PRINCIPLES   OF  PRONUNCIATION 


REJIARKS  ON  THE  KEY. 

1.  The  words  which  are  used  in  the  preced- 
ing K  )y,  as  examples  for  illustrating  the  several 
lound  i,  exhibit  accurately,  when  pronounced  by 
eorrect  speakers,  the  different  sounds  of  the 
respective  letters.  Some  distinctions  are  here 
made  which  are  not  found  in  moat  other  systems 
of  notation  ;  they  are,  however,  not  intended  to 
introduce  any  new  sounds,  but  merely  to  dis- 
criminate such  as  are  now  heard  from  all  who 
speak  the  language  with  propriety. 

2.  When  the  marks  of  pronunciation  are 
affixed  to  words  in  their  proper  ortliography, 
in  this  Dictionary,  without  respelling  them,  the 
vowels  which  are  not  marked  are  silent:  thus 
a  in  beat,  hear;  e  in  able,  give,  h&rden;  i  in 
paxn,  heifer ;  o  in  mason,  famous ;  u  in  fur- 
lough ;  and  w  in  follow,  are  not  sounded. 

3.  The  system  of  notation  which  is  here  used, 
while  it  makes  a  very  exact  discrimination  of 
the  different  sounds  of  the  letters,  will  be  readily 
understood  and  easily  applied  to  practice ;  and 
it  will  also  be  much  more  easily  remembered, 
than  a  system  in  which  the  vowels  are  marked 
with  figures.  By  applying  the  marks  to  the 
letters  of  the  words  in  their  proper  orthogTaphy, 
the  necessity  of  respelling  most  of  them  has 
keen  avoided ;  and  in  this  way  much  space  has 
Keen  saved,  while  the  pronunciation  is  fixed  with 
as  much  exactness  as  if  the  spelling  of  every 
word  had  been  repeated. 

4.  It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  nota- 
tion, that  it  distinguishes  the  syllables  which 
receive  a  secondary  accent,  or  are  pronounced 
with  a  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  from  those 
which  are  but  slightly  or  indistinctly  sounded. 
A  great  part  of  the  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  have  more  than  two  syllables,  have 
more  than  one  syllable  in  some  degree  accented, 
or  pronounced  more  distinctly  than  the  rest ;  yet 
this  difference  in  distinctness  is  not  made  appar- 
ent by  the  usual  modes  of  marking  the  words. 
In  this  notation,  the  vowels  in  the  syllables 
which  have  either  the  primary  or  secondary  ac- 
cent, have  a  mark  placed  over  them  denoting 
a  distinct  sound ;  while  those  which  are  more 
feebly  uttered  have  a  dot  placed  under  them. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  words,  which 
are  thus  noted:  sun'shine,  pd'per,  dn'ec-dote, 
ear-q-van',  M'er-ql,  mdn-i-fes-td'tiqn,  In-dirvis-i- 
Wi-ty.  In  these  words,  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived, that  all  the  vowels  which  have  a  mark 
placed  over  them  have  a  distinct  sound,  or  are 
■nore  or  less  accented,  while  those  which  have  a 


dot  under  them  are  but  slightly  or  mcBtinctlj 
sounded ;  and  that  the  pronunciation  is  as  clearly 
represented  to  the  eye  in  their  proper  orthogra- 
phy, as  it  is,  in  otlier  methods  of  notation,  by 
respelling  the  words. 

5.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  vowels 
are  pronounced  with  so  slight  a  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness, tliat  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifferen.v 
whether  they  are  marked  with  the  distinct  or 
indistinct  sound ;  as,  for  example,  the  last  syOa- 
ble  of  the  words  consonant,  diffident,  feebleness, 
and  obvious,  might,  with  nearly  equal  propriety, 
have  the  vowels  marked  with  a  short  or  an  indis- 
tinct sound. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  VOWELS. 

6.  The  first,  or  long,  sound  of  each  of  tha 
vowels  marked  thus,  d,  e,  i,  o,  it,  is  styled  its  al' 
phabetic  or  name  sound,  being  the  sound  which 
is  heard  in  Daming  the  letter.  —  The  sound  of 
the  letter  y,  when  used  as  a  vowel,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  i;  but  as  a  vowel,  it  begins  no 
properly  English  word. 

7.  The  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally 
indicated,  in  monosyllables,  by  a  silent  e  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  preceded  by  a  single  conso 
nant,  as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  type. 
The  following  words,  however,  are  exceptions 
namely,  liave,  are,  and  bade,  the  preterit  of  to  bid. 
The  vowels  have  regularly  the  long  sound  if 
final  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  ba'sis,  Ugal, 
trial,  sono'rous,  cu'bic,  ty'rant. 

8.  The  second,  or  short,  sound  of  the  vowels  w 
generally  indicated,  in  monosyllables,  by  tiiu 
absence  of  mute  e  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as 
in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  hyp.  It  is  also  the 
usual  sound  of  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable 
which  ends  with  a  consonant,  as  in  aban'don, 
atten'tive,  exhiVit,  lacon'ic,  reludtant,  lyr'icaL 

9.  The  fourth  sound  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  t. 
0,  and  u,  and  the  third  sound  of  y,  (called,  wita 
respect  to  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  short  and  obtuse,)  marke(< 
thus,  d,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  is  the  short  sound  of  thtse 
several  vowels,  when,  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an 
accented  syllable,  they  are  succeeded  by  r  finai, 
or  by  r  followed  by  some  other  consonant ;  as, 
far,  hard  ;  her,  herd  ;  fir,  firkin ;  nor,  north ;  fur, 
burden ;  myrrh,  myrtle.  Some  orthoepists  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sound  indicated  by 
this  mark  and  the  proper  short  sound  of  theiw 
vowels ;  others  make  a  distinction  in  relation  to  a 
part  of  them  only.  The  vowels  having  this  mark 
are  pronounced  with  as  short  a  souna  as  the* 


SOUNDS   OF  THE   VOWELS 


readJy  receive  when  thus  situated.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  sound,  which  distinguishes 
tt.  from  the  proper  short  sound  of  the  vowels,  is 
caused  by  the  letter  r ;  and  this  letter,  thus  sit- 
aated,  has  an  analogous  influence  on  the  sound 
of  all  the  vowels.  The  difierence  between  the 
sound  of  the  vowels  when  thus  situated,  and  their 
proper  short  sound,  will  be  readily  perceived  by 
the  following  examples ;  as,  man,  marrow ;  m&r, 
mart; — men,  merry;  her,  merchant; — fin,  mir- 
ror ;  fir,  niirth;  —  not,  borrow;  nor,  border;  — 
tun,  hiirry ;  fiir,  hurdle.  There  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  e,  i,  u, 
and  y,  when  under  this  mark ;  as,  her,  fir,  fiir, 
myrrh ;  but  tlinir  proper  short  sounds  are  widely 
different  when  followed  by  r,  as  well  as  by  other 
consonants,  as  in  merry,  mirror,  hurry.  —  See  re- 
marks on  the  sound  of  the  letter  R,  page  xviii. 

10.  Vowels  marked  with  the  dot  or  period 
underneath,  thus,  a,  e,  i,  g,  u,  y,  are  found  only 
.n  syllables  which  are  not  accented,  and  over 
which  tlie  organs  of  speech  pass  slightly  and 
hastily  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  mark  is  employed  rather  to 
indicate  a  slight  stress  of  ivoice,  than  to  note 
any  particular  quality  of  sound.  If  the  sylla- 
bles on  which  the  primary  and  secondary  ac- 
cents fall,  are  uttered  with  a  proper  stress  of 
voice,  these  comparatively  indistinct  syllables 
will  naturally  be  pronounced  right.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  this  mark  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  an  indistinct  short  sound  of  the 
vowels ;  as  in  tenable,  mental,  travel,  peril,  idol, 
forum,  carry ;  but  in  many  cases  it  indicates  a 
slight  or  unaccented  long  sound,  as  in  carbonate, 
sulphate,  ebony,  follower,  educate,  regulate,  con- 
gratulate. The  letter  u,  in  the  last  three  words, 
is  pronounced  like  yu,  slightly  articulated.  The 
vowels  with  this  mark  have,  in  some  situations, 
particularly  in  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending 
with  r,  no  perceptible  difference  of  sound ;  as 
in  friar,  speaker,  nadir,  actor,  sulphur,  zephyr. 

A. 

11.  The  thrd  sound  of  the  letter  a,  marked 
thttSi  a,  is  its  long  sound  qualified  by  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  r ;  as  in  care,  fare,  pare.  The 
diphthong  ai,  followed  by  r,  has  precisely  the 
same  sound,  as  in  fair,  pair;  so  also,  in  some 
cases,  has  the  diphthong  ea,  as  in  hear,  pear. 
There  is  obviously  a  difference  in  the  sound  of 
a  in  these  words,  as  they  are  pronounced  by 
rfood  speakers,  and  its  sound  in  pain  and  fate. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  sound 
of  o  in  the  word  pair,  and  its  sound  in  the  word 


payer,  one  who  pays ;  also  in  the  word  prayer,  a 
petition,  and  in  the  word  prayer,  one  who  prays. 

12.  The  ffth  sound  of  a,  marked  thus,  &,  is 
an  intermediate  sound  of  this  letter,  between  ita 
short  sound,  as  in  fat,  man,  and  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  far,  father.  With  respect  to  the 
class  of  words,  which,  in  this  Dictionary,  have 
this  mark,  there  is  much  diversity  among  orthoS- 
pists.  Most  of  these  words,  by  Nares,  Jones, 
and  Perry,  are  marked  with  the  Italian  sound,  as 
in^ar  a.nd  father;  but  Walker  and  Jameson  mark 
them,  or  most  of  them,  with  the  short  sound,  as 
a  in  fat,  man ;  Pulton  and  Knight  mark  them  aa 
being  intermediate  between  the  short  and  the 
Italian  sound ;  and  Smart,  though  he  gives  a  in 
most  of  these  words  the  short  mark,  says,  in  re- 
lation to  it,  "  There  is,  in  many  words,  a  dispo- 
sition to  broadness  in  the  vowel  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  mode  of  indication,  as  may  be 
perceived  in  an  unaffected  pronunciation  of 
grass,  graft,  command.  This  broadness  is  a  de- 
cided vulgarism  when  it  identifies  tlie  sound 
with  a.  The  exact  sound  lies  between  the  one 
indicated  and  the  vulgar  corruption." 

The  following  words  belong  to  this  class :  — 
advance         cast  ghastly         pass 

advantage     castle  glance  passive 

after  chaff  glass  past 

aghast  chandler        graff  pasture 

alexander      chance  graft  pastor 

alabaster        class  grant  pilaster 

alas  clasp  grasp  plaster 

amass  contrast         grass  prance 

answer  craft  haft  quaff 

ask  dance  hasp  rafter 

ant  dastard  jasper  rasp 

asp  draff  lance  repast 

ass  draft  lanch  romance 

bask  disaster  lass  salamandei 

basket  draught         last  sample 

bastard  enchant         mask  shaft 

blanch  enhance         mass  slander 

blast  ensample       mast  slant 

bombast         example         mastiff  staff 

branch  fast  mischance    task 

brass  flask  nasty  trance 

cask  gasp  pant  vast 

casket  gantlet  paragraph     waft 

B. 

13.  The  letter  e  has,  in  several  words,  the 
same  sound  as  a  in  fare ;  as  in  heir,  there, 
where ;  but  were  is  properly  pronounced  wSr.  In 
clerk  and  sergeant,  it  has,  according  to  most  or- 
thoepists,  the  sound  of  a  in  dark  and  margin.-' 
See  Clerk  and  Seroea^nt. 


cU 


PRINCIPLES   OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


14.  When  e  precedes  I  or  ra  in  an  unaccented 
final  syllabli;,  m  some  words  it  has  an  indis- 
tinct short  sound,  and  in  some  it  is  entirely 
suppressed.  It  is  sounded  in  flannel,  travel, 
vessel,  chicken,  sudden,  woollen,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
suppressed  in  drivel,  grovel,  hearken,  hMven,  &c. 

15.  The  letter  e  is  generally  suppressed  in 
the  preterits  of  verbs,  and  in  participles  ending 
in  erf,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by  rf  or  / ; 
as,  feared,  praised,  admired,  tossed,  suppressed, 
nronounced  feard,  praisd,  admird,  tost,  supprest. 


16.  The  long  sound  of  the  letter  i  is  heard 
not  only  in  monosyllables  ending  with  a  mute  e, 
as  in  Jile,  time,  &.C.,  but  also  in  the  word  pint, 
and  in  the  words  child,  mild,  mid ;  also  in  bind, 
blind,  find,  hind,  kind,  mind,  rind,  &c. 

17.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  mostly  derived 
from  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  in  wliich 
i  retains  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as,  ambergris,  an- 
tique, bombazine,  brazil,  capivi,  capuchin,  caprice, 
chagrin,  chevaux-de-frise,  critique,  frize,  gabar- 
dine, haberdine,  quarantine,  ravine,  routine,  fas- 
cine, fatigue,  intrigue,  invalid,  machine,  magazine, 
marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police,  recitative,  man- 
darine, tdbourine,  tambourine,  tontine,  transma- 
rine, ultramarine,  verdigris.  In  the  word  shire, 
i  commonly  has  the  same  sound ;  and  some  also 
give  it  the  same  in  oblige  and  oblique. —  See 
Oblige  and  Oblkjue. 

18.  In  words  which  terminate  in  He  and  ine, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  i 
in  the  final  syllable  is  generally  short ;  aa,feii.ile, 
hostile,  adamantine,  intestine,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing are  exceptions :  edile,  exile,  gerdHe,  pentUe, 
feline,  ferine,  confine,  and  a  few  others.  Also 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult,  words 
ending  in  He  generally  have  the  i  short ;  as, 
juvenile,  puerile,  &c. ;  but  it  is  long  in  chamo- 
mile, reconcile,  eolipile,  infantile. 

19.  With  respect  to  words  ending  in  ine, 
and  having  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity 
of  i ;  and  in  relation  to  a  number  of  such  words 
there  is  much  disagreement  among  orthoepists ; 
yet  the  general  rule  inclines  to  the  long  sound 
of  i  in  the  termination  of  this  class  of  words. 
In  the  following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable,  is 
generally  pronounced  long:  adulterine,  almadine, 
xrmentine,  asinine,  belluine,  Mzantine,  brigantine, 
•xainabine,  colubrine,  columbine,  celandine,  concu- 
■ine,  couniermine,  coralline,  crystalline,  eglantine, 

gating,  leonine,  metalline,  muscadine,  porcupine, 
uxharine,  aapphirine,  saturnine,  serpentine,  tur 


peniine,  uterine,  vespertine,  mperine,  vituline.— 
In  the  folloT^ing  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable^ 
is  short :  discipline,  feminine,  genuine,  heroine, 
hyaline,  jessamine,  libertine,  masculine,  medicine, 
nectarine,  palatine.  With  respect  to  alkaline, 
aquiline,  as  well  as  some  others,  the  orthoepists, 
as  well  as  usage,  are  divided.  In  the  termina- 
tion ine  of  a  class  of  chemical  words,  the  i  is 
short ;  as, fluorine,  iodine,  nepheline,  &c.  In  the 
termination  ite,  the  i  is  sometimes  short,  as  in 
respite,  granite,  favorite,  irijinite,  &c. ;  and  some- 
times long,  as  in  expedite,  appetite,  satellite,  &c. 
In  a  class  of  gentile  nouns,  and  appellatives, 
formed  from  proper  names,  it  is  long ;  as,  Hivite, 
Widiffite ;  also,  generally,  in  names  of  minerals ; 
as,  augite,  steatia,  tremolite. 

20.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without 
the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins 
with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  short  or  in 
distinct,  as  if  written  e,  as  in  civility,  divine, 
finance ;  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
numerous,  among  which  are  biquadrate,  chirog 
raphy,  biography,  divaricate,  librarian,  primeval, 
tribunal,  vitality,  and  many  others,  in  which  the 
I  is  pronounced  long.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  diversity,  in  relation  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  i,  among  orthoepists  and  in  usage 
as,  dilate,  diverge,  virago,  &c. 

O. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  j 
ft,  ss,  st,  and  th,  in  which  o  is  marked  with  the 
short  sound  in  most  pronouncing  dictionaries, 
though  some  ortlioepists  give  it  the  sound  of 
broad  a,  as  in  fall.  Mr.  Nares  gives  the  sound 
of  broad  a  to  o  in  the  following  words :  off, 
often,  offer,  coffee,  scoff,  aloft,  loft,  soft,  cross, 
loss,  toss,  cost,  frost,  lost,  tost,  broth,  cloth,  froth, 
cough,  and  trough.  To  these  some  others  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  added ;  as,  offspring, 
dross,  gloss,  moss,  moth,  leroth.  Mr.  Smart 
remarks,  "that  before  ss,  st,  and  th,  the  letter 
0  is  frequently  sounded  dw ;  as  in  moss,  gloss, 
&c.,  lost,  cost,  &.C.,  broth,  cloth,  &c.  This 
practice  is  analogous  to  the  broad  utterance 
which  the  letter  a  [short]  is  liable  to  receive 
before  certain  consonants ;  [see  A,  page  xi. ;] 
and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in  the  present 
case,  as  to  the  one  referred  to,  namely,  that, 
though  the  broad  sound  is  vulgar,  there  is  an 
affectation  in  a  palpable  effort  to  avoid  it  in 
words  where  its  use  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  general.  In  such  cases,  a  med  um  be- 
tween the  extremes  is  the  practice  of  (he  Iwfgt 
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HieaKers."  The  sound  of  o  is  also  somewhat 
prolonged  m  gone  and  begone,  and  in  some 
words  ending  in  ng ;  as,  hng,  prong,  song, 
strong,  thong,  throng,  wrong. 

23.  There  are  a  few  words  in  which  o  has 
the  same  sound  as  u  in  hull,  or  as  oo  in  good; 
namely,  bosom,  wolf,  woman,  Wolsey,  Wolver- 
hampton. It  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  done, 
son,  &c. ;  and  the  sound  of  ii  (as  in  hurt)  in 
word,  work,  worth,  &c. 

23.  ]n  many  words  ending  m  on,  the  sound 
of  o  IS  suppressed,  as  in  bacon,  pardon,  weapon, 
ttason,  cotton,  &c. 

U. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  designating 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  u  when  it  comes  imme- 
diately after  the  accent,  as  in  the  words  educate, 
nature,  natural,  &c.,  there  is  much  diversity 
among  orthoepists.  By  Walker,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Educate  is  thus  noted  —  ed'jii-kdt; 
by  Sheridan,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton,  and  Jame- 
son, thus  —  ed'u-kdt ;  and  by  Perry,  Knowles, 
Smart,  and  Reid,  thus  —  ed'u-kdt.  Nature, 
by  Walker,  thus  —  nd'chur ;  by  Sheridan  and 
Jones,  thus  —  nd'chur;  by  Perry,  Enfield,  and 
Reid,  thus  —  nd'tur ;  by  Jameson  and  Knowles 
thus — ndt'yur;  by  Smart,  thus  —  nd'tur,  or  nd'- 
chdr.  Natural,  by  Walker  and  Jones,  thus 
—  naVchu-ral;  by  Sheridan,  thus  —  nat'chur-dl ; 
by  Fulton,  Enfield,  and  Jameson,  thus  —  ndt'ii- 
ral ;  by  Perry  and  Reid,  thus  —  ndt'tirrdl ;  by 
Knowles,  thus  —  nat'yur-Sl ;  by  Smart,  thus  — 
nat'chd-ral.  There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of 
words  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  similar 
diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  u  and  tu  is  noted  by  the  difierent 
orthoepists ;  but  the  difierence  is  greater  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  The  u  thus  situated 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  having  the  slight 
sound  of  long  u ;  and  the  sound  may  be  noted 

by  1/M,  slightly  articulated Walker  remarks, 

with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  nature, 
"  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word 
as  if  written  na'ter,  which  cannot  be  too  care- 
fuLy  avoided.  Some  'critics  have  contended 
that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
nate-yure ;  but  this  pronunciation  comes  so  near 
to  that  here  adopted  [nd'chur],  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguishable  from  it." 


25.  Y,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  is  commonly  pronounced  short  and 
indistinct,  like  indistinct  e ;  as,  policy,  palpably. 


lately,  colony,  &c.  —  The  exceptions  are  mono- 
syllables ;  as,  by,  cry,  dry,  fly,  fry,  sty,  wry,  with 
their   compounds,  awry,  hereby,  whereby,  &.c. 
also  verbs  ending  in  fy ;  as,  fortify,  magnify-, 
testify,  &c. ;  also,  ally,  occupy,  and  prophesy. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  AND 
TRIPHTHONGS. 

26.  A. diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels, 
pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as 
oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

27.  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels, 
pronounced  in  like  manner ;  as,  ieu  in  adieu,  ieus 
in  view. 

28.  A  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  both 
vowels  are  sounded ;  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  found 

PROPER   diphthongs. 

ea  in  ocean ;  io  in  nation ;    ua  in  assuage ; 

eu  "  feud  ;  oi  "  voice ;     ue  "  desuetude 

ew "  jewel ;  ou  "  sound ;    ui  "  languid, 

ia  "  poniard ;  ow "  now ; 

ie  "  spaniel ;  oy  "  boy ; 

The  diphthongs  which  begin  with  e  or  i,  name 
ly,  ea,  eu,  ew,  ia,  ie,  and  io,  diflfer  from  the  rest 
and  they  may,  as  Walker  says,  "  not  improperly 
be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs;"  being 
pronounced  as  if  y  consonant  was  substituted 
in  place  of  e  or  i  ,•  as,  ocyan,  ponyard,  questyoru 

29.  An  improper  diphthong  has  only  one  of 
the  vowels  sounded ;  as,  ea  in  hear,  oa  in  coal 

improper  diphthongs. 
SB  or  ae  m  Ctesar ;  ea  in  beat ;      ie  in  friend ; 
ai . . . .  "  pain ;     ee  "  seed ;      oa  "  boat ; 
ao  ..."  gaol ;     ei  "  either ;    oe  "  oesophagus , 
au  ..."  haul ;     eo  "  people ;  oo  "  soon ; 
aw  . . ,  '-  law ;      ey  "  they ;      ow"  crow 

.m. 

30.  This  IS  a  Latin  diphthong,  and  is  aJwaya 
long  in  Latin.  In  English,  it  is  used  only  in 
words  of  Latin  origin  or  formation ;  as,  aqua  mice, 
minutiae,  (esthetics ;  and  it  is  sometimes  long,  as 
in  peean,  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  Dmd'alus 

AL 

31.  The  usual  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the 
same  as  long  a ;  as  m  pail,  pain,  pronounced  like 
pale,  pane.  The  following  are  tlio  principal 
exceptions.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  saia 
says,  and  sailh,  and  in  again  and  agair-*     tha> 


av 


PRINCIPLES   OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


»f  snort  a  in  plaid  and  raillery ;  that  of  long  i  in 
tisle ;  and  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  it  has 
the  obscure  sound  of  the  indistinct  short  t,  as  in 
fountain,  mountain,  curtain. 

AO. 

32.  Tills  diphthong  occurs  only  in  the  word 
gaol,  pronounced,  as  well  as  very  often  written, 
jaiL 

AU. 

33.  The  common  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
the  same  as  that  of  broad  a,  or  aw,  caul  and  haul 
being  pronounced  exactly  like  call  and  hall. 
But  when  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and 
another  consonant,  the  sound  is  changed,  in  a 
number  of  words,  to  that  of  the  Ita  Ian  a  in  far 
nnd  father;  as,  by  most  of  the  orthoepists,  in  the 
following  words:  aunt,  craunch,  daunt,  flaunt, 
gaunt,  gauntlet,  haunch,  haunt,  jaunt,  jaundice, 
laundress,  laundry,  maund,  paunch,  saunter, 
staunch.  Some  orthoepists  pronounce  a  part 
of  these  words  with  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as 
most  of  them  do  the  word  vaunt.  In  the  words 
laugh  and  draught,  this  diphthong  has  likewise 
the  sound  of  a  in  far ;  in  gauge,  the  sound  of 
long  a,  (as  in  page ;)  in  hautboy,  the  sound  of 
long  0  ,•  and  in  cauliflower,  laudanum,  and 
laurel,  it  is  commonly  pronounced  with  the 
sound  of  short  o ;  as,  col'iflower,  &c. 

AW. 

34.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  broad  a, 
bawl  and  baU  being  pronounced  exactly  alike. 

AY. 

35.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as 
in  pay,  hay,  &c. ;  except  in  quay,  which  is  pro- 
nounced ke ;  and  in  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  the 
last  syllable  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Sundy, 
Mondy. 

36.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  e  ;  as  in  heat,  hear,  pronounced  like 
beet,  here ;  but  there  are  many  words  in  which 
it  has  the  sound  of  short  e ;  as,  head,  dead,  ready, 
&c.  In  a  few  words  it  has  the  sound  of  long  a ; 
as  m  break,  steak,  great,  bear,  bearer,  forbear,  for- 
twear,  pear,  swear,  tear,  wear.  In  some  words  it 
has  the  sound  of  a  in  fax ;  as  in  heart,  hearten, 
hearty,  hearth,  hearken;  and,  when  unaccented, 
It  has  on  ly  an  obscure  sound,  as  in  vengeance, 
tergeant, 

EAU. 

37.  This  triphthong  is  used  only  in  words 
derived  from  the  French     In  beauty  it  has  the 


sound  of  long  u ;  but  its  regular  sound  is  thai 
of  long  o,  as'in  beau,  bureau,  fiamAeau,  &c. 

EE. 

38.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounped  like  long  e;  the  principal  exception* 
are  been,  (bin,)  and  breeches,  (britches.)  The 
poetical  contractions  e'er  and  ne^er,  for  ever  and 
nxver,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  air  and  nair 

EI. 

39.  This  diphthong  has  most  commonly  tna 
sound  of  long  a,  as  in  deign,  eight,  feign,  feint, 
freight,  heinous,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbor,  veil, 
weight,  hdr,  their,  &c.  But  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in  ceil, 
ceiling,  conceit,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive,  inveigle, 
perceive,  receipt,  receive,  seize,  seizin,  seignior 
seigniory,  seine ;  commonly  also  in  either,  neither 
and  leisure.  (See  Either,  Neither,  and  Lei- 
sure.) It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  height  and 
sleight ;  of  short  e  in  heifer  and  nonpareil ;  and, 
in  an  unaccented  syllable,  an  indistinct  sound 
of  i,  as  in  counterfeit,  foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit, 
forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignty,  surfeit. 

EO. 

40.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  o 
in  yeoman,  and  like  long  e  in  people ;  like  short  e 
in  jeopard,  jeopardy,  leopard,  feoffee,  f coffer,  feoff- 
ment ;  like  broad  o  (as  in  nor)  in  georgic ;  like 
long  u  in  feod,feodal,feodary,  (which  are  writter 
also  feud,  feudal,  a.ni  feudary ;)  and,  when  unac 
cented,  it  has  the  indistinct  sound  of  u,  o,  or  i 
as  in  bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dudgeon,  dungeon 
gudgeon,  habergeon,  luncheon,  puncheon,  trun- 
cheon, surgeon,  sturgeon,  scutcheon,  escutcheon, 
pigeon,  vndgeon. 

EU. 

41.  This    diphthong  is  always  sounded    ' 
long  u,  as  vafeud,  deuce. 

EW. 

42.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  sounded 
like  long  u,  or  eu,  as  in  few,  hew,  new ;  but  if  r 
precedes  it,  it  takes  the  sound  of  oo,  or  of  ft  in 
rule,  as  in  brew,  crew,  drew.  \n  the  words  shew 
and  strew,  (written  also  show  and  strow,i  this 
diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o,  as  it  also 
has  in  the  verb  to  seto,  and  commonly  also  in  the 
word  sewer,  a  drain See  Sewer. 

EY 

43.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTH0N(x3 


«,  as  m  hey,  dey,  grey,  hey,  prey,  they,  whey, 
tonvey,  obey,  purvey,  survey,  eyre,  eyry.  In  key 
and  ley,  it  has  the  sound  of  long  e  ;  and,  when 
unaccented,  it  has  the  slight  sound  of  e,  as  in 
Roiley,  valley,  &c. 

lA. 

44.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  ud, 
ian,  and  iard,  is  often  united  in  one  syllable, 
the  I  being  sounded  like  y ;  as.  Christian,  Jilial, 
poniard,  pronounced  aa  if  written  Christ'yan, 
JU'yal,  pon'yard.  In  some  words  it  has  the  ob- 
scure sound  of  indistinct  short  i,  as  in  carriage, 
marriage,  parliamevi. 

IE. 

45.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  e,  as  in  chief,  fief,  Jiend,  grenadier, 
grief,  grieve,  lief,  liege,  thief,  &c.  It  has  the 
sound  of  long  i  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  vie,  &c.; 
and  the  #ound  of  short  e  in  friend. 

OA. 

46.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  o,  as  in  boat,  coat,  coal,  foal,  loaf, 
moat,  &c. ;  but  in  broad,  abroad,  and  groat,  it  has 
the  sound  of  broad  a. 

(E. 

47.  This  diphthong  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  it  is  retained  in  but  very  few 
words  used  in  English.  It  is  found  in  assqfcet- 
ida,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  short  e,  and  in 
(Edema,  (Esophagus,  ardced,  also  often  in  fatus, 
(often  written  fetus,)  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  e. 

CEU. 

48.  This  triphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word 
marueuwe,  and  it  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon, 
or  of  u  in  ride, 

OI  and  OY. 

49.  The  sound  of  these  diphthongs  is  the 
same ;  and  it  is  noted  in  this  Dictionary,  aa  it 
is  in  that  of  Walker  and  in  other  Dictionaries, 
by  the  sound  of  b-oad  o,  (as  in  nor,)  and  short  i. 
Although  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Walker 
marks  these  letters  in  his  Dictionary,  yet  in  his 
"Principles,"  he  says, «  The  general,  and  almost 
universal,  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  a 
in  water  (the  same  as  o  in  nor)  and  the  first  e  in 
tietre."  Perhaps  a  better  mode  of  representing 
iie  sound  of  this  diphthong  would  be  to  mark 
Jie  t  and  the  y  with  a  dot  under  them,  to  de- 


note the  obscure  sound,  or  by  the  use  of  an  a 
witli  the  same  mark ;  as,  bSil  or  boel,  bdy  or  bSe, 
Some  orthoepists  mark  both  letters  short.  There 
is  no  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  sound 
itself,  but  merely  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
representing  it. 

00. 

50.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  la 
heard  in  moon,  food,  stoop ;  and  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  single  o  in  mmie,  prove. 

51.  This  diphthong  has  a  shorter  sound  (the 
same  as  the  sound  of  u  in  bvU,  or  of  single  o  in 
wolf)  in  the  following  words:  hook,  brook,  cook, 
crook,  foot,  good,  hood,  hook,  look,  shook,  stood, 
understood,  udthstood,  wood,  and  wool ;  and  also, 
according  to  some  orthoepists,  in  rook  and  soot. 
Walker  says,  diat  "foot,  good,  hood,  stood,  un 
derstood,  withstood,  wood,  and  wool,  are  the  only 
words  where  this  diphthong  has  this  middle 
sound."  But  the  rest  of  the  words  above  enu- 
merated are  pronounced  with  the  same  sound 
of  this  diphthong  by  other  orthoepists,  as  wel 
as  by  common  usage.  Smart  says,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation assigned  by  Walker  to  book  {bdk] 
"is  a  decided  provincialism." 

52.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o 

in  door  and.  floor;  and  of  short  u  in  blood  and 

food. 

OU. 

53.  This  is  the  most  irregular  diphthong  in  the 
language.  Its  most  common  or  regular  sound 
is  that  in  which  both  letters  are  sounded,  as  in 
bound,  sound,  cloud,  loud,  our,  shout,  south,  &c. 

54.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in 
country,  cousin,  couple,  accouple,  double,  trouble, 
southern,  courage,  encourage,  flourish,  nourish, 
nourishment,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough,  toueh, 
touchy,  young,  youngster,  &c.  It  has  the  sound 
of  o  in  mjyoe,  or  oo  in  moon,  in  accoutre,  ag- 
group,  group,  croup,  bouge,  amour,  paramour, 
bouse,  bousy,  capouch,  cartouch,  rouge,  soup,  stir- 
tout,  tour,  contour,  detour,  tourney,  tournament, 
through,  uncouth,  you,  your,  youth,  and  also  in 
various  other  words  derived  from  the  French. 
It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  court,  accourt,  cout 
tier,  course,  concourse,  recourse,  discourse,  source, 
resource,  four,  fourth,  pour,  though,  although, 
dough,  would,  moult,  mourn,  shoulder,  smoulder, 
poult,  poultice,  poultry,  soul.  It  has  the  sound 
of  broad  a,  as  in  ball,  or  of  o,  as  in  nor,  in 
bought,  brougM,  fought,  ought,  nought  sought, 
besought,  thought,  wrought.  It  has  the  soimd  of 
M  in  bull,  or  of  oo  in  good,  in  could,  should 
umdd.    It  has  the  sound  of  short  o,  or,  accord 


SVl 
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ing  to  some  orthoepists,  of  broad  a,  in  cough  and 
trough,  rhyming  with  off  and  scoff. 

OW. 

55.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong,  the 
same  as  the  regular  sound  of  ou,  is  heard  in 
how,  now,  down,  town,  tower,  &c.  It  has  the 
Bound  of  long  o  in  below,  bestow,  blow,  crow, 
flow,  Jlown,  grow,  grown,  growth,  glow,  know, 
knoion,  owe,  own,  owner,  show,  snow,  soum, 
straw,  throw,  throum ;  also  iu  the  following 
words,  in  some  of  their  senses :  bow,  low,  lower, 
mow,  shower,  sow. 

56.  When  this  diphthong  forms  a  final  or  un- 
accanted  syllable,  it  has  the  slight  sound  of  long 
0,  as  in  borrow,  follow,  follower. 

UA. 

57.  When  both  the  letters  of  this  diphthong 
are  sounded,  they  have  the  power  of  wa,  as  in 
equal,  language,  persuade.  In  some  words  the 
u  is  silent,  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee, 
piquant;  and  m  victuals  and  victualling,  both 
the  letters  are  silent 

UE. 

58.  When  these  letters  are  united  m  a  diph- 
thong, and  are  both  sounded,  they  have  the 
power  of  we,  as  in  consuetude,  desuetude,  man- 
suetude,  conquest.  In  some  words  the  u  is 
Bilent,  as  in  guerdon,  gu^ss,  guest.  When  this 
diphthong  is  final,  the  e  is  in  many  words  silent, 
as  in  due,  hue,  pursue,  value,  &c. ;  and  in  some 
words  both  letters  are  silent,  as  in  league,  far 
tigue,  harangue,  tongue,  antique,  oblique,  deca- 
logtie,  demagogue,  dialogue,  &c. 

UI. 

59.  These  letters,  when  united  in  a  diphthong, 
and  both  sounded,  have  the  power  of  loi,  as  in 
anguish,  languid,  vanquish.  In  some  wwds  the 
u  is  silent,  as  in  guide,  guile,  build,  guinea;  and 
in  others  the  i  is  sUent,  as  in  juice,  pursuit, 
fruit,  &c. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

60.  The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes 
and  semi-vowds.  The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded 
at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  6, 
d,  k,  p,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

61,  The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound 
of  themselves.  They  are  /,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  x,  z, 
ind  c  and  g  soft. 


62.  The  four  semi-vowels,  I,  m,  «,  and  r,  ar« 
also  called  liquids,  because  they  readily  unite 
with  other  consonants,  flowing,  as  it  were,  into 
their  sounds. 

63.  The  following  consonants  are  styled  den- 
tals, namely,  d,  j,  s,  t,  z,  and  g  soft,  being  pro- 
nounced chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth ;  d,  g,  j, 
k,  I,  n,  and  q,  are  called  palatals,  from  the  use 
made  of  the  palate  in  pronouncing  them ;  b,  p 
f,  V,  and  m,  are  called  labials,  being  pronounced 
chiefly  by  the  lips ;  m,  n,  and  the  digraph  ng" 
are  called  nasab,  being  sounded  through  the 
nose ;  and  k,  q,  c  and  g  hard,  are  called  gut- 
turals, being  sounded  by  the  throat 

B. 

64.  B,  preceded  by  m  in  the  same  syllable, 
is  generally  silent ;  as,  lamb,  limb,  comb,  dumb 
&c. ;  Tbut  succumb  is  an  exception.  It  is  silenl 
also  before  {  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt, 
doubt,  redoubt,  &c. 

C. 

65.  This  letter  is  hard,  and  sounds  \\ke  k,  be- 
fore a,  0,  and  u ;  and  it  is  soft,  and  sounds  like  s, 
before  e,  i,  and  y;  except  in  sceptic  and  sdrrhm 
and  their  derivatives,  in  which  it  is  hard,  like  k. 

66.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  eo,  ia,  io,  or  eous,  it  takes,  like  s  and  t, 
the  sound  of  sh;  as,  ocean,  social,  tenacious,  ce- 
taceous. In  the  words  discern,  sacrifice,  suffice, 
and  sice,  and  several  words  derived  from  discern, 
sacryke,  and  suffice,  c  has  the  sound  of  z 

CH. 

67.  The  regular  English  sound  of  this  di 
graph  is  the  same  as  that  of  tch,  or  tsh^  as  in 
chair,  child,  rich,  church.  When  ch  follows  { 
or  n,  as  in  bdch,  bench,  JUch,  Walker,  Jameson, 
and  Fulton,  designate  the  sound  by  sh,  as  bekh, 
bensh,  fish;  but  other  orthoepists,  Sheridan, 
Perry,  Jones,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  give  to  ch, 
thus  situated,  the  same  sound  as  in  rich. 

68.  In  words  derived  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, ch  is  generally  hard,  like  k,  as  in  ache, 
alchemy,  anarch,  anarchy,  anchor,  anchoret,  ca- 
chexy, catechism,  chalcography,  chalybeate,  chame- 
leon, chamomile,  chaos,  character,  chasm,  chdy, 
chemistry,  chimera,  chirography,  chiromancy 
choler,  chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle,  chyme, 
cochleary,  conch,  distich,  echo,  echinus,  epocK 
eunuch,  hemistich,  hierarch,  hierarchy,  machinaL 
machination,  mechanic,  mechanism,  monarch,  nut 
narchiccU,  orchestra,  orchestre,  pentateuch,  scheme 
schesis,   scholar,  school,  stomach,  stomachic,  &c 
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The  exceptions  are  charity,  chart,  and  charter. 
Ch  is  hard  in  all  words  in  which  it  is  followed 
by  Z  or  r ;  as,  chlorosis,  Christian. 

69.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a 
word  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  followed 
Uy  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  ark,  as  in  arch- 
ftng%2,  architect,  archive,  archipelago,  archetype, 
vrchiepiscopal,  archidiacorud,  architrave,  archaism, 
ttrclueology;  but  when  arch  is  prefixed  to  an  Eng- 
lish word,  it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
march;  as,  archbishop,  archduke,  arch-Jiend.  In 
drachm,  schism,  and  yctcht,  ch  is  silent. 

D. 

70.  The  termination  erf,  assumed  by  the  pre- 
terit and  participle,  in  some  words  takes  the 
sound  of  d  added  to  the  preceding  syllable  ;  as, 
healed,  sealed,  pronounced  heald,  scald;  and  in 
some  it  takes  the  sound  of  t,  added  in  the  same 
manner ;  as,  distressed,  mixed,  pronounced  distrest, 
mixt.  Some  words,  which,  when  used  as  parti- 
ciples, are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  are,  when 
used  as  adjectives,  pronounced  in  two ;  as, 
learned,  blessed,  winged. 

P. 

71.  This  letter  has  a  uniform  sound,  except 
in  the  preposition  of,  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  V. 

G. 

72.  G,  like  c,  has  two  sounds,  one  hard  and 
the  other  soft.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u. 
The  only  exception  is  gaol,  which  is  commonly 
written,  as  well  as  pronounced,  jaU. 

73.  G,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft  It  is  generally  soft  before  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 
hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon ;  and  these  last, 
being  much  the  smaller  number  of  the  words  of 
this  sort,  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

74.  It  is  hard  before  e  in  gear,  geek,  geese, 
geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gewgaw,  shagged, 
tKagged,  cragged,  ragged,  scragged,  dogged, 
rugged,  dagger,  stagger,  swagger,  trigger,  dog- 
ger, pettifogger,  tiger,  anger,  eager,  auger,  finger, 
linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  younger,  longest, 
strongest,  youngest ;  before  i,  in  gibber,  gibber- 
ish, gibbous,  gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  gig- 
gler,  gild,  gill,  gimlet,  gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl, 
girt,  girth,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin, 
viggin,  noggin,  druggist,  waggish,  hoggish, 
sluggish,  rigging,  digging,  &c. ;  before  y,  in 
ioggy,  buggy,  cloggy,  craggy,  foggy,  dreggy, 
jaggy,  knaggy,  muggy,  quaggy,  scraggy,  shag- 
VI  snaggy,  swaggy,  twiggy. 

(3) 


75.  The  g  in  longer,  (the  comparative  of  long, 
stronger,  younger,  longest,  strongest,  and  young 
est,  must  articulate  the  e ;  and  these  words  aro 
pronounced  as  if  written  witii  gg.  Thus  longer 
the  comparative  of  long,  is  pronounced  long'ger, 
and  longer,  one  who  longs,  long'er. 

GH. 

76.  In  this  digraph,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  the  h  is  silent,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  gher- 
kin ;  at  the  end  of  words,  both  letters  are  com- 
monly silent,  as  in  high,  nigh,  sigh,  thigh,  neigh, 
weigh,  inveigh,  sleigh,  hough,  dough,  thmgh, 
although,  plough,  furlough,  through,  ihorougli, 
borough.  In  some  words  this  digraph  has  the 
sound  of  /,  as  in  enough,  rough,  tough,  trough, 
cough,  chough,  laugh,  laughter;  in  some,  the 
sound  of  k,  as  in  hough,  shough,  lough.  In 
dough  and  slough,  it  is  sometimes  silent,  and 
sometimes  has  the  sound  of/. 

GHT. 

77.  In  this  termination  the  letters  gA  aia 
always  silent ;  as,  fight,  right,  height,  &c. ;  ex- 
cept in  draught,  which  is  pronounced,  and  ia 
some  of  its  senses  usually  written,  draft. 

H 

78.  This  letter  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  it 
is  silent  at  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  words 
as,  heir,  heiress,  honor,  honesty,  honorable,  herb 
herbage,  hostler,  hour,  &c.  In  hospital,  hum- 
ble, humor,  humorous,  and  humxirsome,  according 
to  some  orthoepists  it  is  silent,  and  according 
to  others  it  is  sounded.  It  is  always  silent  after 
r,  as  in  rheum,  rhetoric,  rhapsody,  &c. 

K. 

79.  This  letter  has  the  same  sound  as  c 
hard,  and  is  always  silent  before  n,  as  in  knet, 
kneel,  know,  &c. 

L. 

80.  L  is  silent  in  many  words ;  as  in  calf,  half, 
chalk,  talk,  balm,  calm,  would,  could,  should,  &o 

M. 

81.  M  always  preserves  its  sound,  except  in 
accompt,  accomptant,  and  comptroller ;  more  com- 
monly written  account,  accountant,  and  con- 
holler. 

N. 

82.  JV  has  two  sounds,  one  simple  and  pure^ 
as  in  man,  not ;  the  other  compound  and  mixed, 
as  in  hang,  thank,  banquet,  acinous    the  threo 
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hst  being    pronounced  as   if  written  thangk, 
tang'qtiet,  angMshus. 

83.  JV  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable  and 
IS  preceded  by  /  or  m,  as  in  kiln,  hymn,  limn, 
column,  avtumn,  solemn,  condemn,  contemn,  &c. 

P. 

84.  P  is  silpnt  before  s  and  t  at  the  begin- 
'n:ng  of  words,  as  in  psalm,  psalter,  ptisan. 

PH. 

R5.  This  digraph  generally  has  the  sound  of 
/,  as  in  physic,  philosophy,  &c.  In  nephew  and 
Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  u ;  and  in  diphihong, 
itriphthong,  naphtha,  &c.,  the  h  is  silent. 

Q. 

86.  Q  is  always  followed  by  it,  and  the  di- 
graph qu  has  commonly  the  sound  of  kw,  as  in 
queen,  quill,  qruai;  but,  in  many  words  derived 
from  the  French,  it  has  the  sound  of  A,  as  in 
..coquet,  etiquette,  masquerade,  &c. 

R. 

■87.  The  letter  r   has  a  jarring  or  trilling 
.effect  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  never  silent.     It 
•has  a  peculiar  influence  on  both  the  long  and 
'the  short  sound  of  the  vowels.    It  has  the  effect, 
■under  certain  circumstances,  to  change  tlie  short 
'Sound  df  a,  as  in  man,  into  its  Italian  sound,  as  in 
far,  and  the  short  sound  of  o,  as  in  not,  into  its 
'broad  sound,  like  broad  a,  as  in  nor ;  and  it  has 
-  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  short  sound  of  the 
•<>ther  vowels.  —  (See  pages  x  and  xi.)  —  When 
-r  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  it  has  sometimes 
ilhe  effect  of  confounding  the  syllables.     Thus 
the   monosyllables  hire,  more,  roar,  sore,  and 
Jlour,  are  pronounced  precisely  like  the  dissyl- 
\la.t)leB  higher,  mower,  rower,  sower,  and  Jlower. 
88.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
lOrthoepists   resjiecting   the  letter  r.     Johnson 
-eays,  that  "  it  has  one  constant  sound  in  Eng- 
lish;" and  the  same  view  of  it  is  maintained 
by  Kenrick,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Jameson, 
and  Knowles.     Walker,  on  the  contrary,  says, 
"There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of  this 
.etter    scarcely  ever  noticed    by  any  of  our 
writers  on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  no  small  importance ;  and  that  is,  the  rough 
and  the  smooth  r."    The  following  is  the  view 
given  by  Smart :  "  K  is  a  decided  consonant 
when    11    begins   a    syllable   with    or  without 
mother  consonant,  as  in  ra,y,  pray,    and  also 
when  it  ends  a  syllable,  if  it  should  be  so  cir- 
«unstanced  that,  ending  one,  it  alsc  begins  the 


next,  as  m  and,  tarry,  peril,  berry,  spirit,  Jlor:t 
hurry.  Here  the  r  has  the  same  effect  on  th« 
previous  vowel  that  any  other  consonant  would 
have !  that  is  to  say,  it  stops,  or  renders  the 
vowel  essentially  short.  But,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, final  r  is  not  a  decided  consonant 
and  therefore  the  syllables  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  are 
not  coincident,  as  to  the  vowel  sound  in  each, 
with  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut;  neither  do  the  vowel 
sounds  in  fare,  mere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  poor,  war, 
quite  identify  with  those  in  faie,  mMe,  ide,  ode. 
cube,  pool,  owl." 

S. 

89.  The  regular  or  genuine  sound  of  «  is  its 
sharp,  sibilant,  or  hissing  sound,  like  c  soft,  as  in 
son,  this.  It  has  also  a  fiat  or  soft  sound,  (called 
by  some  its  vocal  sound,)  the  same  as  that  of  the 
letter  z,  as  in  wise,  his. 

90.  S  has  always  its  sharp,  hissmg  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  as  son,  safe ;  also  at  the 
end  of  words  when  they  terminate  in  as,  except 
the  words  as,  has,  was,  whereas,  and  the  plural 
of  nouns  ending  en,  as  seas,  pleas ;  in  all  words 
ending  in  ss,  as  less,  express ;  in  all  words  end- 
ing in  is,  except  the  monosyllables  is  and  his ; 
in  all  words  ending  in  uj  and  ous,  as  genitis, 
famous ;  in  all  words  when  preceded,  in  the 
same  syllable,  by  either  of  the  mutes  k,  p,  t,  or 
by/,  as  locks,  hats,  caps,  muff's. 

91.  i9  final  has  the  sound  of  z  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  any  consonant,  except  the  mutes 
k,  p,  t,  the  semi-vowel  f,  and  th  aspirated,  as  in 
ribs,  heads,  hens ;  also  when  it  forms  an  additional 
syllable  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plural  of  nouns 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs,  as  in 
churches,  boxes,  prices ;  likewise  in  some  verbs 
ending  in  se,  to  distinguish  them  from  nouns 
and  adjectives  of  the  same  form,  as  abuse,  use, 
dose,  diffuse,  as  distinguished  from  the  nouns 
and  adjectives  abuse,  use,  dose,  diffuse.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable 
one  to  see,  in  all  cases,  how  s  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, whether  with  its  sharp,  hissing  sound, 
or  its  flat  or  soft  sound,  like  z. 

92.  S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  sh  or  zh.  — 
5  takes  the  sound  of  sh  in  words  ending  in  sion, 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  in  diversion,  expul 
sion,  dimension,  passion,  mission,  &c. ;  also  in 
the  following  words:  censure,  tensure,  tonsure, 
sensual,  fissure,  sdssure,  pressure,  compressure, 
impressure,  sure,  assure,  insure,  nauseate,  nau- 
seous, exosseous,  sugar,  sumach. 

93.  S  has  the  sound  of  zh  in  the  termiiiatioi 
sion,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in  evasion,  cohf 
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SIX 


lum,  decisinn.  explosion,  contitsion,  &c. ;  also  in 
A  number  of  words  in  wiiich  s  is  preceded  by 
an  accented  vowel,  and  followed  by  the  termi- 
nation ure,  as  in  measure,  pleasure,  displeasure, 
treasure,  rasure,  closure,  disclosure,  enclosure,  ex 
posure,  composure,  incisure,  leisure ;  also  in  sev- 
eral words  ending  in  sier;  as,  crosier,  cosier, 
osier,  hosier,  rosier,  brasier,  grasier ;  also  in  am- 
lirosui,  anArosial,  elysium,  dysian. 


t)4.  T,  like  s  and  c,  is  aspirated  when  it 
comes  immediately  after  the  accent,  and  is 
followed  by  the  vowels  ia,  ie,  or  to,  taking  the 
(ound,  in  these  cases,  of  sA,  as  in  partial,  patient, 
natfon,  partition,  &c. 

TH. 

95.  This  digraph  has  two  sounds ;  one,  hard, 
Bliarp,  or  aspirate,  as  in  thin,  think,  earth,  breath, 
&c. ;  the  other,  flat,  soft,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  the, 
then,  hreathe,  &c. 

96.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  this  digraph 
IS  generally  sharp,  as  in  thin,  thorn.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  the  following  words,  with  their 
compounds ;  the,  this,  that,  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine, 
their,  theirs,  them,  these,  those,  there,  therefore, 
then,  thence,  thither,  though,  thus.  At  the  end 
of  words  it  is  generally  sharp,  as  in  death, 
breath,  &c. ;  but  at  the  end  of  some  verbs  it  is 
flat,  as  to  smooth,  to  mouth ;  also  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  written  with  a  final  e  .•  to  bathe, 
to  bequeathe,  to  breathe,  to  clothe,  to  loathe,  to 
iheathe,  to  soothe,  to  swathe,  to  lereathe. 

97.  In  some  nouns,  it  is  sharp  in  the  singular, 
Rs  in  bath,  path ;  and  flat  in  the  plural,  as  baths, 
paths.  In  some  words  the  h  is  silent,  as  in 
Thomas,  thyme. 

W. 

98.  W,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  a  con- 
sonant It  is  always  silent  before  r;  as,  unite, 
wren,  wrist,  &c. 

WH. 

99.  This  digraph  is  sounded  as  it  would  natu- 
rally be  if  the  order  of  the  letters  were  reversed, 
thus,  hw;  as,  when,  while,  whip,  pronounced 
hwen,  kurile,  hwip.  In  some  words  the  w  is 
lilent;  as,  who,  whole,  &c. 

X. 

100.  The  regular  sound  of  x  is  its  sharp 
wiund,  like  ks ;  as,  excellence,  execute,  expect,  tax. 

101.  It  has  a  flat  or  soft  sound,  like  gz,  when 
Uie  next  syllable  following  begins  with  an  ac- 
cented vowel,  as  in  exalt,  example,  exert,  execu- 


tor; also  in  some  words  derived  from  pfmutivet 
which  have  the  sound  of  gz  in  them ;  as,  exalta- 
tion, exemplary. 

102.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  has  tfie 
sound  of  z,  as  in  Xenophon,  xylography. 

103.  X  is  aspirated,  and  taKes  tlie  sound  ot 
ksh,  in  some  words,  when  the  accent  immediately 
precedes  it ;  as,  Jluxion,  complexion,  anxious 
luxury. 

Z. 

104.  This  letter  has  the  same  sound  as  fla» 
or  soft  a.  It  is  aspirated,  taking  the  sound  of 
zh,  in  a  few  words ;  as,  brazier,  glazier,  grazier 
vizier,  azure,  razure,  seizure. 


ACCKNT. 

105.  All  the  words  in  the  English  language  ot 
more  than  one  syllable,  have  one  accented  sylla- 
ble ;  and  most  polysyllabic  words  have  not  only 
a  syllable  with  the  primary  accent,  but  also  one 
with  a  secondary  accent. 

106.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  Ian 
guage  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  dibsyllables,  and  on  the  antepenultimate  of 
polysyllables.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  so 
numerous,  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rule,  but  only  as  a  general  tendency  of  the  Ian 
guage.  With  respect  to  verbs  of  two  syllables, 
the  tendency  is  to  place  the  accent  on  tho 
second  syllable. 

107.  A  large  part  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language,  especially  of  the  polysyllables,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  accent  of  such  words,  these 
languages  have  great  influence ;  though,  in  re- 
lation to  many  of  them,  the  analogy  of  the  Eng- 
lish prevails  over  that  of  the  original  language. 

108.  Words  which  are  adopted  from  the  Latin 
language  into  the  English  without  any  change 
of  orthography,  generally  retain  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, especially  if  they  are  terms  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  or  words  somewhat  removed  from 
common  usage.  The  following  words  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  both  in  Latin, 
and  English:  abdomen,  acumen,  asylum^  bitur- 
men,  curator,  decorum,  delator,  dictator,  horizon, 
spectator,  testator. 

109.  Some  words  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  penult  in  Latin,  are  conformed  to  the  Eng- 
lish analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penult; as,  cmditor,  character,  cicatrix,  orator 
minister,  plethora,  senator,  sinister. 

110.  Monosyllables  are  generally  marked,  01 
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proiDuncing  dictionaries,  with  the  distinct 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  as  they  are  pronounced 
when  uttered  distinctly;  but,  in  reading  and 
speaking,  a  great  part  of  them,  especially  the 
particles,  as  a,  an,  the,  and,  at,  of,  in,  on,  &c., 
dre  generally  uttered  so  as  to  give  only  an  indis- 
tinct or  obscure  sound  to  the  vowels. 

111.  Simple  words  of  two  syllables  have  only 
one  syllable  accented,  except  the  word  amen, 
which,  Walker  says,  "is  the  only  word  in  the 
language  which  has  necessarily  two  consecu- 
tive accents."  There  are,  however,  many  com- 
pound words  of  two  syllables  which  have  both 
syllables  more  or  less  accented;  as,  backslide, 
downfall,  highway,  lighthouse,  sometimes,  way- 
lay, windmill,  &c. 

112.  Many  words  of  three  and  four  syllables 
nave  only  one  accented  syllable;  as,  sensible, 
penalty,  reliance,  occurrence,  republic,  admirable, 
agreeable,  celebrity,  congenial,  chalybeate,  &c.  But 
some  l\ave  a  secondary  accent  almost  as  strong 
as  the  primary;  as,  advertise,  artisan,  partisan, 
complaisant,  caravan,  countermand,  reprimand, 
contraband,  commodore,  reprehend,  navigator, 
regulator,  detrimental,  judicature,  caricature,  ani- 
madvert, &c. 

113.  Almost  all  words  of  more  than  four  syl- 
lables have  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
accent ;  and  some  words  of  seven  or  eight  syl- 
.ables  have  one  primary  and  two  secondary  ac- 
cents ;  as,  indivisibility,  incomprehensibility. 

114.  The  following  list  of  dissyllables,  when 
ised  as  nouns  oj;  adjectives,  have  the  accent  on 
Jie  first  syllable;  and  when  used  as  verbs,  on 
the  second:  — 


J^ouns  or 
Sdjeedves, 

Verb). 

JVowTls  or 

Verhs. 

Ab'ject 

abject' 

Con'serve 

conserve' 

A  b'sent 

absent' 

Con'sort 

consort' 

Ab'stract 

abstract' 

Con'test 

contest' 

Ac'cent 

accent' 

Con 'tract 

contract' 

Affix 

affix' 

Con'trast 

contrast' 

Aug'ment 

augment' 

Con'vent 

convent' 

Bom'bard 

bombard' 

Con'verse 

converse' 

Cem'ent 

cement' 

Con'vert 

convert' 

CoI'league 

colleague' 

Con'vict 

convict' 

Col  lect 

collect' 

Con'voy 

convoy 

Coin>pact 

compact' 

Des'ert 

desert' 

Com'plot 

complot' 

Dis'count 

discount' 

Com'pound  compound' 

Des'cant 

descant' 

Com'press 

compress' 

Di'gest 

digest' 

Con'eert 

concert' 

Es'cort 

escort' 

Con'crete 

concrete 

Es'say 

essay' 

Con'duct 

.  conduct' 

Ex'port 

export' 

Con  fine 

confine' 

Ei'tract 

extract' 

Con'flict 

conflict' 

Ex'-.le 

exile 

JWmttj  or 

Jfotaum 

Adjectives, 

Veria. 

Adjeetaa 

ferit 

Fer'ment 

ferment' 

Pres'ent 

present 

Fore'taste 

foretaste' 

Prod'uce 

produce 

Fre'quent 

frequent' 

Proj'ect 

project' 

Im'port 

import' 

Prog'resa 

progress 

Im'press 

impress' 

Pro'test 

protest' 

In'cense 

incense' 

Reb'el 

rebel' 

In'crease 

increase' 

Rec'ord 

record 

In'Iay 

mlay' 

Refuse 

refusp' 

In'sult 

insult' 

Sub'ject 

subject 

Ob'ject 

object' 

Sur'vey 

survey 

Per'fume 

perfume 

Tor'ment 

torment 

Per'mit 

permit' 

Traj'ect 

traject' 

Pre'fix 

prefix' 

Trans'fer 

transfer' 

Prel'ude 

prelude' 

Trans'port 

transport 

Preni'ise 

premise' 

Un'dress 

undress' 

Pres'age 

presage' 

Up'start 

upstart' 

115.  Of  the  words  m  the  above  table,  cement 
complot,  essay,  increase,  perfume,  permit,  survey 
and  undress,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  often 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable.—  See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary 

See  also  the  words  Contents,  Detail,  and  Rb" 
TAii.,  which  are  more  or  less  conformed  to  thi» 
analogy,  with  respect  to  the  accent 

116.  The  following  trisyllables,  when  nouna, 
are  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  when 
verbs,  on  the  third:  — 


JVouns. 
Coun'tercharge 
Coun'tercharm 
Coun'tercheck 
Coun'termand 
Coun'termarch 
Coun'termine 
Coun'terpoise 
Coun'tersign 
In'terchange 
In'terdict 
O'vercharge 
O'verflow 
O'vermatch 
O'verthrow 
Rep'rimand 


f^erbs. 
countercharge 
countercharm' 
countercheck 
countermand' 
countermarch 
countermine' 
counterpoise 
countersign 
interchange' 
interdict' 
overcharge' 
overflow' 
overmatch' 
overthrow 
rejrimand 


117.  A  similar  analogy  hajs  influence  iv 
changing  the  accent  of  many  other  words, 
which  are  used  as  verbs,  and  also  as  nouns  of 
adjectives.  Thus,  counterbalance  and  overbal- 
ance, when  nouns,  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third:  and 
attribute,  as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  as  a  verb,  on  the  second.  A  class  of 
words  with  the  termination  ate,  have  the  dis. 
tinct  sound  of  long  a,  when  used  as  verbs,  anc 


ACCENT 


FerSa. 

JVoujw. 

Ferha. 

abuje 

Grease 

greage 

adviie 

House 

houje 

clo^e 

Mouse 

mouje 

device 

Prophecy 

prophesy 

difiu;e 

Rise 

rije 

excuse 

Use 

u;e 

me  indistinct  or  obscure  sound  of  a,  when  used 
lis  nouns  or  adjectives ;  of  this  class  are  deliber- 
ate, intimate,  mediate,  inoderate,  &c.  The  word 
interest,  when  used  as  a  verb,  is  pronounced  with 
a  more  distinct  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  last  syl- 
lable, than  when  used  as  a  noun.  The  verb  to 
prophesy  has  the  full  sound  of  long  y ;  and  the 
Qoun  prophecy,  the  obscure  sound  of  y  ov  e.  So 
the  whole  class  of  verbs  ending  in  Jy  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  distinct  sound  of  long  y. 

118.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  following  words,  when  used  as  nouns 
or  adjectives,  and  when  used  as  verbs.  This 
difference  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  change 
of  accent  in  the  preceding  lists  of  words. 

Abuse 

Advice 

Close 

Device 

Diffuse 

Excuse 

119.  All  words  ending  in  sion  and  tion  have 
ihe  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  as,  dis- 
un'rion,  declara'tion,  meditaftion,  &c. 

120.  Words  ending  in  ia,  iac,  ial,  ian,  eoiis, 
and  tow*,  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  syl- 
lable ;  as,  rega'lia,  dema'niae,  impe'rial,  merid'ian, 
tponta'neous,  mdo'dious.  If  c,  g,  s,  t,  or  x,  pre- 
cedes the  vowels  e  or  i,  in  these  terminations, 
tliese  vowels  are  generally  blended  with  the 
vowel  or  vowels  which  follow,  being  pronounced 
in  one  syllable ;  as,  benefi'cial,  magi'cian,  fari- 
na'ceous,  loqua'cioua,  dissen'sious,  coura'geoiis, 
conta'gious,  corden'tious.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule,  in  relation  to  placing  the  accent,  is 
the  word  elegiac,  which  is  commonly  pronounced 
slegi'ac,  though  some  pronounce  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule,  elefgiac.  —  See  Eleoiac. 

121.  Words  ending  in  acal  and  ical  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  as,  hdi'- 
aeal,  alphabel'{cal,fanal'ical,geograph'ical,  poet'i- 
cal,  &c.  In  words  of  this  termination,  the  vowels 
jr.  the  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, are  snort,  except  u,  which  is  long;  as, 
'j/bical,  mu'sical,  scorbu'tical. 

122.  Words  ending  in  ic  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable ;  as,  algebra'ic,  metaVlic, 
tpidem'ic,  scientific,  harmon'ic,  paralyfie.  If  a 
consonant  immediately  precedes  the  i,  the 
vowels  in  the  accented  syllable  are  short,  ex- 
cept the  fowel  m,  which  is  long  if  it  is  followed 
by  a  sn^lj  consonant;  as,  cheru'bic,  scorbu'tic, 
ndph.i'  it  iellu'ric,  &c. ;  but  if  u  is  followed  by 


two  consonants,  it  is  sometimes  short;  as,/i«'<ic, 
rus'tic ;  and  sometimes  long ;  as,  ru'bric,  lu'bric. 
The  following  words,  which  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  have  the  accent  on  tlie  antepenulti- 
mate syllable :  ar'senic,  (as  a  noun,)  arith'metic, 
bish'opric,  cath'olic,  choVeric,  ephem'esric,  her'etie, 
lu'natic,  pol'itic,  rhet'oric,  and  tur'meric.  The 
following  words,  according  to  some  orthoepists, 
are  conformed  to  the  rule,  and  according  to 
others,  they  are  exceptions  to  it :  dvmaderic,  em 
piric,  phlegmatic,  splenetic — See  these  wordt 
in  the  Dictionary. 

123.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  enu 
ing  in  eal,  have  their  accent  on  the  antepenulti 
mate  syllable ;  as,  bo'real,  corpo'reai,  incorpo'real, 
cu'neal,  empyr'eal,  ethefreal,  fune'real,  homogtf 
neal,  hderoge'neal,  ladteal,  lin'eal,  or'deal,  svhter 
ra'neal;  except  hymene'al;  which  has  the  penul 
timate  accent 

124.  Of  words  ending  in  ean,  the  following 
being  conformed  to  the  English  analogy,  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable :  ce- 
ru'lean,  hyperbo'rean,  hercu'lean,  mediterra'nean, 
subterra'nean,  tarta'rean;  but  the  following  are 
pronounced  by  the  principal  orthoepists,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  usage,  with  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate :  adamante'an,  MlarMan, 
colosse'an,  empyre'an,  epicure' an,  Europe'an,  hy 
mene'an,  pygme'an.  With  regard  to  European, 
Walker  remarks  as  follows :  "  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable ;  and  this  is  the  pronunciation  which 
unlettered  speakers  constantly  adopt;  but  the 
learned,  ashamed  of  the  einalogies  of  their  own 
tongue,  always  place  the  accent  on  the  tliird 
syllable,  because  Europceus  has  the  penulti 
mate  long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in  Latin. 
Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable 
by  the  same  rule ;  while  herculean  and  cervltan 
submit  to  English  analogy,  and  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  because  their  pe- 
nultimate in  Latin  is  snort" 

125.  Words  ending  in  tvde,  ejy,  ify,  and  iiy 
have  their  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as 
for'titude,  rar'efy,  diver'sify,  Mberai'ity,  impu'rity 
variety,  insensibil'ily. 

126.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  end 
ing  in  idous,  inous,  eroiis,  and  orous,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  sed'ulotis, 
voMminous,  vociferous,  camit/orous ;  except 
cano'rous  and  sono'rous,  which  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate. 

127.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  endii^ 
in  ative  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
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•r  oil  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  rel'cdive,  appeV- 
•ative,  commu'nwative,  spec'ulative.  The  only  ex- 
eeption  is  crea'tive. 

la8.  Words  ending  in  live,  preceded  by  a  con- 
»o  lant,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  as, 
ait'aClwe,  invec'tive,  presump'tive ;  except  ad'jec- 
tivi  ana  sub'stantive. 


ORTHOEPY  AND  ORTHOEPISTS. 

1S9.  The  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
^lage,  like  that  of  all  living  languages,  is  in  a 
great  measure  arbitrary.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion  and  taste.  It  is  liable  to 
change  from  one  age  to  another ;  and  it  varies, 
jnore  or  less,  not  only  in  tlie  different  and  dis- 
tantly separated  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
but  also  in  the  different  divisions  and  districts 
of  the  same  country.  No  two  speakers  or  or- 
thoepists,  though  inhabitants  of  the  same  place, 
would  be  likely  to  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of 
all  its  words.  The  standard  of  pronunciation  is 
not  the  authority  of  any  dictionary,  or  of  any  or- 
thoepist ;  but  it  is  the  present  usage  of  literary 
and  well-bred  society. 

130.  Tlie  question  may  be  asked.  Where  is 
this  standard  to  be  sought,  —  this  usage  to  be 
ascertained  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
London  is  the  great  metropolis  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  it  has  an  incomparably  greater 
influence  than  any  other  city  in  giving  law,  in 
relation  to  style  and  pronunciation,  to  the  many 
millions  who  write  and  speak  the  language. 
The  English  orthocpists  naturally  refer  to  the 
usage  of  the  best  society  in  London  as  their 
principal  standard ;  but  the  usage  of  good  so- 
ciety in  that  city  is  not  uniform,  and  no  two 
orthoepists  would  perfectly  agree  with  each 
other  in  attempting  to  exhibit  it. 

131.  It  may  be  further  asked.  How  far  is  it 
proper  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
guided,  in  then-  pronunciation,  by  the  usage  of 
London  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is 
advisable  for  American  writers  and  speakers  to 
conform  substantially  to  the  best  models,  whei^ 
ever  they  may  be  found ;  and  so  long  as  London 
holds  its  rank  as  the  great  metropolis  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language,  so  long  it  must 
nave  a  predominating  influence  with  respect  to 
writing  and  speaking  it  If  the  influence  of  the 
usage  of  London  were  discarded,  where  should 
we  seek  for  a  usage  that  would  be  generally 
ickcowlolged  as  entitled  to  higher  authority.' 


There  is  no  one  city  in  tne  United  Sfc.tes  whiCB 
holds  a  corresponding  rank,  as  a  centre  of  in 
telhgence  and  fashion,  —  no  one  which  is  tha 
central  and  undisputed  metropolis  of  Angit*- 
American  literature,  as  London  is  of  Englisn 
literature.  The  pronunciation  in  the  United 
States  is,  indeed,  now  substantially  conformed 
to  the  usage  of  London.  The  works  of  the 
English  orthoepists,  who  have  regarded  tbs 
usage  of  London  as  their  standard,  have  been 
as  generally  circulated  and  used  in  this  country, 
as  they  have  been  in  England ;  and  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  more  general  conformity  to  London 
usage  in  pronunciation  throughout  the  United 
States,  than  there  is  throughout  Great  Britain. 

132.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  many  millions  who  speak  the 
English  language,  the  usage  of  London  is  en 
titled  to  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other 
city,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  ob- 
served. The  usage  of  the  best  society  in  the 
place  or  district  in  which  one  resides,  is  not  to 
be  disregarded.  If  our  pronunciation  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and  coi> 
formed  to  the  practice  of  the  best  society  with 
which  we  have  intercourse,  we  may  have  no 
sufficient  reason  to  change  it,  though  it  should 
deviate,  more  or  less,  from  the  existing  usa^-e 
of  London.  A  proper  pronunciation  is,  indeed, 
a  desirable  accomplishment,  and  is  indicative 
of  a  correct  taste  and  a  good  education ;  still  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  speech  as  in 
manners,  he  who  is  the  most  precise  is  often  the 
least  pleasing,  and  that  rusticity  is  more  excu 
sable  than  affectation. 

133.  "For  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Johwon,. 
"  the  best  general  rule  is  to  consider  those  as 
the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least 
from  the  written  words."  There  are  many 
words  of  which  the  pronunciation  in  England 
IS,  at  present,  better  conformed  to  the  spelling 
than  it  was  formerly ;  and  the  principle  of  con 
formity  between  the  manner  of  writing  and 
speaking  the  language,  has  been  carried  some 
what  farther  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  IS  a  principle  which  seems  worthy 
of  being  encouraged,  rather  than  checked. 

134.  Much  ingenuity  and  labor  have  been 
employed  by  various  orthoepists,  in  their  efforts 
to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  and 
different  systems  of  notation  for  designating  tha 
sounds  of  the  letters  have  been  adopted.  But 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  form  such  a  system 
as  will  correctly  represent  all  the  various  souivt' 
of  the  letters,  and  not  be  liable  to  mislead    ai  * 


ORTHOiiPT   AND   ORTHOlPISTfc 


•exu. 


i  such  a  s/stem  ware  formed,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  jiid  delicate  matter  to  make  a  correct 
application  of  it  to  all  cases.  The  language, 
B8  it  respects  pronunciation,  has  many  irregu- 
larities, which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  gen- 
eral rules ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  particular  words,  the  instances  are  numerous 
m  relation  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement 
among  the  best  orthoepists. 

135.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Pao- 
wuNciATioN  has  been  made  a  special  object, 
nd  has  received  particular  attention.  A  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  plan  consists  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  authorities  respecting  words  of  various, 
doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation;  and  this 
work  is  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit,  with  re- 
spect to  all  this  class  of  words,  for  which  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  is  chiefly  wanted,  the  modes 
m  which  they  are  pronounced  by  all  the  most 
eminent  English  orthoepists.  The  number  of 
primitive  words  respecting  which  the  authorities 
are  presented,  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  tliis  process  also 


determines  the  pronunciation  of  a  .arge  number 
of  derivatives.  As  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  regulated  by  usage,  and  as  there  is 
a  great  diversity,  with  regard  to  them,  both 
among  good  speakers  and  professed  orthoepists, 
the  exhibition  of  the  different  authorities  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating 
them. 

136.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  numoei 
of  words  is  represented  by  Sheridan,  Walker 
Jones,  Jameson,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  togethet 
with  the  mode  adopted  in  this  work.  Thesa 
several  orthoepists  have  each  his  own  peculiar 
system  of  notation ;  but  as  their  different  meth- 
ods of  marking  the  letters  cannot  be  hero 
exhibited  without  much  inconvenience,  and 
without  causing  great  confusion  to  the  reader 
their  respective  modes,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
speUing  of  the  words,  are  presented ;  and 
instead  of  their  marks  on  the  vowela,  thosii 
employed  in  this  work  are  substituted,  indicat 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  banie  sounds  of  the  letters 


A  bn'i-ty  j-bJl'e-t? 

AT'?r-*ge  Sv'fr-jj 

De-lib'er-ate,  v.  de-Ub'?r-at 

De-IIb'er-?te,  a.  de-lib'^r-^t 

Ed'y-cate  ed'yv-kat 

FSat'ijro  fst'yur 


Sheridan,  Walker. 

&-bIl'y-ty  &-bU'c-t5 

Sv'S-raje  Siv'SMdje 

d5-Iib'6-rate  dS-Iib'£r-ate 

d5-Iib'5-r«t  de-lib'er-ate 

€d'u-kate  £d'ju-kate 

fe'tshur  ffi'tshure 


Im-p^t'u-ous  jm-pgt'yu-3s  Im-pgt'tii-iia  Im-pgtsih'ii-Qs 

In't^r-Sst,  V.  In'ter-est  5ll't6r-est  In'ter-Sst 

In't^r-est,  n  In'ter-est  1n'tSr-6at  In'tSr-est 

In'ti-mate,  v  In'te-mal  In'ty-mate  In'tS-mate 

In^ti-m^te,  a.  In'te-m^t  In'ty-met  In'tS-mat 

MSd'er-ate,  v.  ra5d'er-at  mSd'der-ate  mod'dSr-ate 

MSd'^r-gite,  a.  mSd'er-^t  mod'der-et  mSd'dSr^t 

rmt'u-rjl  nM'yu-i?l  nat'tshur-61  nSt'tshu-tSl 

Nat'yre  nat'yur  na'tshSr  na'tshure 

P-bS'dj-Srt  ?-b5'd9-«nt  ii-be'dzhSnt  5-be'jS-Snt 

Vxrt'y-oila  vi"rt'yiji-u8  vSr'tshu-us  v5r'tshi5-ua 

137.  In  relation  to  all  the  words  here  exhib- 
ited, these  orthoepists  agree  with  respect  to  two 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  namely,  tne  syllable  on  which 
the  accent  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable.  Though 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  representing  the 
pronunciation  of  most  of  the  above  words,  there 
is  considerable  diversity,  yet  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  pronunciation  intended  to  be  expressed 
differs,  in  reality,  much  less  than  it  would  seem 
to  do;  and  that,  in  numerous  instances,  these 
orthoepists  agreed  much  better  in  their  practice, 
than  in  their  mode  of  indicating  it 

138.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the 
quantity  and  stress  of  voice  with  which  the  last 
■vUsbles  of  the  words  deliberaie,  intimate    and 


Jones.  Jameacn.  Knowles. 

&-bIl'y-ty  fi-bil'e-t5  fi-MI'it-5  &-bil'e-ta 

&v'er-Sdzh  &v'6r-aje  SLv'^r-fij  av'er-aje 

dS-IIb'er-ate  d8-lib'«r-ate  de-lib'6r-^t'  dS-lSb'8r-at» 

dS-lib'«r-St  de-lSb'5r-ue  dS-lib'Sr  at'  d5-Kh'6r-at« 

ed'u-kate  ed'u-kate  £d'u-kat'  id'u-kata 

fS'tshure  fMe'ySr  fEt'yur  fet'ch'ooi 

Im-pStsh'u-us  Tii-pSt'u-us  Im-pSt'u-Ss  Xm-p6t'u-ii» 

ln't6r-6st  In'tSr-est  Tn'tSr-est  in'ter-est 

ln'tSr-«st  Iii't«r-«st  In'l6r-«st  In'ter-est 

in'ty-mate  Xn'tS-mate  In'tim-at'  In'te-mat 

In'ty-mSt  In'te-mate  tn'tim-et  5n'te-mat 

mod'der-ate  m9d'der-ate  m5d'6r-at'  mod'Sr-at 

mSd'dSr-et  mSd'dSr-ate  lnod'€r-€t  mod'er-at 

n£Lt'tshu-rul  nat'u-rai  nat'y5r-5I  nalt'ch'oo-rd 

Da'tshilr  nate'yfir  nat'yur  na'ch'oor 

5-b5'dy-Snt  o-be'de-Snt  o-bed'ySnt  o-be'de-Snt 

vSr'tshu-ii3  vir'tu-us  vSr'tu-ua  vSr'ch'oo-iSi 

moderate,  are  pronounced,  when  verbs  and  when 
adjectives.  All  the  above  ortl  oepists  mark  the  a 
long  in  the  last  syllable  of  all  these  words  when 
used  as  verbs ;  Jameson  and  Smart  also  mark 
it  long  in  all  of  them  when  adjectives  ;  Walker 
shortens  the  o  in  the  adjectives  intimate  and 
moderate ;  Sheridan  and  Jones  change  the  a  in 
all  these  words,  when  adjectives,  into  short  e  as 
Knowles  also  does  in  the  words  intimate  and 
moderate.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage 
in  changing  the  letter  in  such  cases.  It  is  but 
slightly  pronounced,  and  has  not  the  distinct 
sound  of  either  short  e,  or  short  or  long  a ;  and. 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  vowels  in  this  Dictionary  have  a  dot  placed 
under  them,  they  are  so  slightly  pronounced,  that 
to  mark  them  with  a  distinct  sound,  either  Itng 
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or  short,  would  tend  rather  to  mislead,  than  to 
assist  in  pronouncing  them.  If  the  syllables  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall, 
»re  correctly  pronounced,  the  comparatively  in- 
distinct syllables  will  naturally  be  pronounced 
fight 

139.  In  giving  tlie  authorities  for  pronuncia- 
lion  in  this  Dictionary,  neither  the  lespelling 
Bor  the  notation  of  the  orthoepists  cited  has 
been  generally  exhibited,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  them  all  to  one  system.  Their  precise 
difference  is  not  always  presented  with  exact- 
ness ;  yet  the  cases  of  failure  are  not  important. 
The  different  editions  of  the  authors  used  as 
authorities  differ  in  various  instances ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
intention  of  the  writer  has  not  been  frustrated 
by  an  error  of  the  press. 

140.  Two  modes  of  pronouncing  a  word  are, 
m  many  instances,  given  in  this  work,  besides 
the  forms  included  within  the  brackets ;  and 
alternatives  of  this  sort  would  have  been  pre- 
sented in  other  cases,  if  different  modes  had 
not  been  cited  from  respectable  authorities. 
The  reader  will  feel  perfectly  authorized  to 
adopt  such  a  form  as  he  may  choose,  whether 
it  is  exhibited  within  the  brackets  or  out  of 
them ;  and  every  one  will  probably,  in  some 
cases,  prefer  a  mode  found  only  within  the 
brackets.  The  compiler  has  not  intended,  in 
any  case,  to  give  his  own  sanction  to  a  form 
which  IS  not  supported  either  by  usage,  au- 
thority, or  analogy.  He  has,  however,  in  some 
.nstances,  in  deference  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thorities, given  the  preference  to  a  mode,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  independ- 
nnt  of  the  authorities,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to 
make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the 
result  of  his  own  limited  observation,  a  law  to 
those  who  may  differ  from  him,  and  yet  agree 
with  perhaps  the  more  common  usage.    But, 


though  it  has  not  oeen  his  design  to  maKe  "\nu 
vations,  or  to  encourage  provincial  or  Amencar 
peculiarities,  yet  he  has  not  always  given  the 
preference  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation  which 
is  supported  by  the  greatest  weight  of  the  author- 
ities cited ;  and,  where  orthoepists  are  divided, 
he  has  generally  been  inclined  to  conntenance 
tliat  mode  which  is  most  conformable  to  analogy 
or  to  orthography. 

141.  The  English  authorities  most  frequently 
cited  in  this  volume  are  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Peny,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Knight, 
Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid,  all  of 
whom  are  authors  of  Pronouncing  Dictionaries. 
In  addition  to  these,  various  other  English 
lexicographers  and  orthoepists  are  frequently 
brought  forward,  as  Bailey,  Johnson,  Kenrick, 
Ash,  Dyche,  Barclay,  Entick,  Scott,  Nares, 
Rees,  Maunder,  Crabb,  and  several  others ;  be- 
sides the  distinguished  American  lexicographer, 
Dr.  Webster. 

142.  The  different  English  orthoepists,  who 
are  made  use  of  as  authorities,  are  entitled  to 
very  different  degrees  of  respect.  There  is  no 
one  of  them  who  has  obtained  a.  higher  and  more 
widely-extended  reputation  than  Walker ;  and 
no  one  appears  to  have  bestowed  longer  and 
more  patient  attention  in  studying  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  and  in  ascertaining  the  best 
usage.  But  there  has  been  considerable  change 
since  his  time ;  and  some,  who  have  succeeded 
him,  have  corrected  some  of  his  mistakes,  and 
made  improvements  on  his  system ;  and  they 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  considered  better  guides 
as  to  the  present  usage  than  Walker. 

143.  Of  the  successors  of  Walker,  Mr 
Smart  appears  to  have  given  the  most  care 
fu]  and  discriminating  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  best 
single  authority  for  present  usage. — For  fiir> 
ther  notices  of  English  orthoepists,  see  page 
bcv.  1 
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1.  The  orthography  of  the  English  language 
CM  beei  undergoing  continual  changes  from 
Li3  time  of  its  first  formation  to  the  present  day ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  habit 
of  change  will  cease,  while  the  language  con- 
tinues to  be  spoken.  If  we  look  into  books 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet 
with  many  words  having  an  orthography  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  now  found.  If  we 
carry  our  observation  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  difference  in  or- 
thography greatly  increased ;  and  when,  in  our 
retrospective  examination,  we  reach  the  age  of 
Chaucer  and  Wicliffe,  we  find  many  words, 
which,  though  they  are  words  now  actually  in 
use,  are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical 
form,  and  are  of  so  odd  and  uncouth  an  appear- 
ance, that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized. 

2.  The  early  productions  of  English  literature 
which  are  still  much  read,  such  as  the  works  of 
bacon.  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  and  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible,  appear  now  in  an  orthogra- 
phy very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
at  first  printed.  The  first  four  verses  of  the  32d 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
1611,  stand  thus :  "  Giue  eare,  O  yee  heauens, 
and  I  will  speake ;  And  heare,  O  earth,  the 
words  of  my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall  drop 
as  the  raine :  my  speach  shall  distill  as  the 
deaw,  as  the  smal  raine  vpon  the  tender  herbe, 
and  as  the  showres  vpon  the  grasse.  Because 
1  wil  publish  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  ascribe 
yee  greatnesse  vnto  our  God.  He  is  the  rocke, 
his  worke  is  perfect:  for  all  his  wayes  are 
ludgement :  A  God  of  trueth,  and  without  mi- 
quity,  iust  and  right  is  he."  In  these  few  lines, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 
there  are  twenty-seven  instances  in  which  the 
words  appear  in  an  orthography  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  now  printed.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  same  word  spelled  in 
more  ways  than  one  on  the  same  page,  as 
i«  genS'ally  the  case  with  works  -even  of  the 


most  distinguished  writers,  printed  in  the  earij 
ages  of  English  literature. 

3.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  lexicographer,  in  ad- 
justing the  orthography  of  the  language,  to  have 
regard  to  etymology,  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage  of  his  time ;  and  if  we  examine  the  early 
English  dictionaries,  we  shall  find  that  the  or- 
thography is  conformed  to  the  general  usage  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  published.  Thi 
unsettled  state  of  orthography  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  language.  It  is 
an  evil,  however,  which  is  unavoidable,  and  to 
which  all  living  languages  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject It  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  some  fixed 
standard,  not  varying  like  usage ;  but  such  a 
standard  it  is  in  vain  to  seek.  Some  ingenious 
men  have  attempted  to  introduce  a  uniformity, 
and  establish  an  invariable  standard ;  but  these 
attempts  have  been  attended  with  little  success. 

4.  Johnson  says,  in  his  Preface, "  In  adjusting 
the  orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time 
unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent 
in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from 
others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient, 
and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary,  must  be 
tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human 
things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  regis- 
tered, that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and  as- 
certained, tliat  they  may  not  be  confounded 
but  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  and  proscribe." 

5.  The  Dictionary  of  Johnson  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1755;  and  with  reference  to  it,  Mr. 
Nares,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  published 
in  1784,  remarks,  "  The  English  Dictionary  ap- 
peared ;  and,  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
is  irresistible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the 
external  form  of  our  language ;  and  from  itf 
decisions  few  appeals  have  yet  been  made."  T 
may  be  readily  admitted  tnat  no  ether  work  evel 
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had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  English  la)i- 
guage  as  this ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  tl>e 
work  of  any  man,  or  of  any  body  of  men,  should 
so  &i  the  external  form  of  tlie  language,  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  alterations.  Johnson  justly 
says,  "  No  dictionary  of  a  living  language  ever 
can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to 
publication,  some  words  are  budding,  and  some 
are  falling  away."  And  he  also  remarks,  "  The 
orthography  which  I  recommend  is  still  contro- 
vertible." It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
never  was  before,  during  any  century  since  the 
first  formation  of  the  English  language,  so  great 
an  influx  of  new  words  into  it,  as  there  has  been 
since  the  first  appearance  of  Johnson's  Ciction- 
ary.  Various  other  changes  have  taken  place. 
Some  words,  then  obsolete,  have  been  revived ; 
some,  then  in  use,  have  fallen  away ;  to  some 
new  significations  have  been  attached  ;  and 
many  have  changed  their  orthography. 

6.  In  adjusting  the  orthography  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, much  care  has  been  taken;  in  doing  it, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology,  analogy, 
and  usage ;  and  in  cases  in  which  good  usage  is 
divided,  etymology  and  analogy  have  been  con- 
sulted in  deciding  disputable  points.  But  no 
innovation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  in- 
variable and  settled  usage. 

7.  Two  of  the  most  noted  diversities,  with 
regard  to  orthography,  are  found  in  the  two 
classes  of  words  ending  in  ic  or  ick,  and  in  or 
or  our;  as,  music,  public,  or  mvsick,  puhlick; 
favor,  honor,  or  favour,  honour.  Johnson,  in 
accordance  with  the  general,  though  not  inva- 
riable usage  of  his  age,  wrote  tliese  words  with 
the  k  and  u. 

8.  The  use  of  the  k,  in  this  class  of  words, 
was  laid  aside  by  many  ivriters  before  the  time 
of  Johnson ;  and  it  is  omitted  in  Martin's  Dic- 
tionary, the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
ji  1749.  Martin  says,  in  his  Preface,  "  In  this 
resoect  [orthography]  our  dictionaries  most  cer- 
tainly want  a  reformation ;  for  they  all  retain  the 
old  way  of  writing  technical  words  with  the 
redundant  final  k  after  c ;  as,  logick,  rhetorick, 
musick,  &c.,  which  later  writers  have  justly  dis- 
carded, and  more  neatly  write  hgic,  rhdorie, 
music,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  they  here  stand  in 
that  form  through  this  Dictionary.'' 

9.  In  the  class  of  words  referred  to,  the  k  is 
Bti.l  retained  in  the  recent  editions  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary ;  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  Sheridsm, 
Walker,  Jameson,  and  Richardson ;  but  in  most 
of  the  other  English  dictionaries  which  have 
Been  published  since  that  of  Johnson,  it  is  omit- 


ted ;  and  Walker,  although  he  retaite  it  in  nit 
Dictionary,  condemns  the  use  of  it,  and  observes^ 
that  "  the  omission  of  it  is  too  general  to  b(l 
counteracted  even  by  the  authority  of  Johnson.' 
The  genera]  usage  is  now  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  its  omission,  that  it  is  high  time  that  it  shoulr 
be  excluded  from  the  dictionaries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, retained  in  monosyllables  ;  as,  stick,  brick, 
lock;  and  in  some  dissyllables  ending  in  ock;  as. 
hillock,  hemlock,  &c.  The  verbs  to  frolic,  to 
mimic,  to  physic,  and  to  traffic,  are  written  with 
out  a  final  k  in  the  present  tense ;  but  on  assum 
ing  another  syllable,  in  forming  the  past  tensa 
and  participles,  the  k  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  c  hard;  as,  trafficked,  trctfflcking. 

10.  The  question  respecting  the  letter  i',  in 
words  ending  in  or  or  our,  —  as,  favor,  honor,  or 
favour,  honour,  —  is  attended  with  much  more 
difiiculty.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  class  are 
originally  from  the  Latin,  and  are  regarded  as 
coming  into  the  English  through  the  French, 
having  the  termination  in  that  language  of  ew; 
33,  faveur,  honneur ;  and  this  is  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Johnson  for  retaining  the  u.  But  he 
is  far  from  being  consistent  in  applying  the 
principle ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  words 
which  have  the  termination  or  in  Latin,  and  eur 
in  French,  he  gives  many  of  them  with  the  u, 
and  many  of  them  without  it. 

11.  The  following  words  are  found  in  John 
son's  Dictionary  with  the  it  in  the  last  sylla* 
ble:- 


ambassadour 

fervour 

posse  ssonr 

anteriour 

flavour 

rancour 

arbour 

fulgour 

rigour 

ardour 

governour 

rumour 

armour 

harbour 

savour 

behaviour 

honour 

saviour 

candour 

horrour 

splendour 

clamour 

humour 

Euccessou> 

clangour 

inferiour 

succour 

cognisour 

intercessour 

superiour 

colour 

interiour 

labour 

demeanour 

labour 

tenour 

disfavour 

marcour 

terrour 

dishonour 

misbehaviour 

tremou  ■ 

dolour 

misdemeanour 

tumour 

emperour 

neighbour 

valour 

enamour 

odour 

vapour 

endeavour 

oratour 

vigour 

errour 
favour 

ostentatour 
parlour 

warriour 

12.  The  following  words  are  tound  m  Jcihn 
son's  Dictionary  without  the  «  in  the  last  syi 
lable  immediately  before  r  •  - 
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BCttr 

director 

inspector 

predecessor 

ant»!ces8or 

doctor 

languor 

professor 

auditor 

editoi 

lentor 

protector 

autLior 

elector 

liquor 

rector 

captor 

equator 

manor 

sculptor 

censor 

executor 

mirror 

sectator 

collector 

exterior 

motor 

sector 

conductor 

factor 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

fautor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inquisitor 

preceptor 

tutor 

13.  Th(!  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  or- 
thography of  the  last  syllable  of  most  of  the 
words  in  the  two  lists;  and  the  inconsistency 
will  be  obvious  by  merely  comparing  the  words 
anteriour  and  interiour,  which  are  written  by 
Johnson  with  the  u,  with  posterior  and  exterior, 
which  are  written  without  it  In  some  of  the 
recent  forms  and  abridgments  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, the  u  is  omitted  in  a  part  of  the  words  in 
which  he  inserted  it  Some  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries, which  have  been  published  since  the 
first  publication  of  Johnson's,  scrupulously  fol- 
low him  generally  in  retaining  the  u ;  yet  they 
omit  it  in  the  words  in  which  he  omitted  it 
Several  of  the  English  dictionaries  omit  it  in 
all  these  words,  except  most  of  the  dissyllables 
m  the  first  of  the  above  lists,  and  the  following 
words,  which  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin: 
behaviour,  demeanour,  misdemeanour,  endeavour, 
and  enamour,  and  their  derivatives,  disfavour, 
dishonour,  favourable,  honourable,  &c.  If  we 
turn  from  the  dictionaries  to  inquire  what  is  the 
general  usage  of  those  who  write  the  language, 
we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  prevailing,  though  by 
no  means  the  universal,  practice  to  exclude  the 
u  from  all  this  class  of  words.  "In  England," 
Bays  Mr.  Smart,  (1836,)  "such  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  day,  although  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  tendency  towards  it  The  following,  indeed, 
are  inclined  to  the  Latin  termination,  and  some 
of  them  so  decidedly,  that  to  write  them  with  our 
would  incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if 
not  of  fault :  error,  emperor,  governor,  warrior, 
superior,  horror,  tremor,  dolor,  tumor,  tenor, 
dangor,  f vigor,  savor."  To  these  he  might  have 
added  a  number  of  others  found  in  the  first  of 
the  above  lists,  with  equal  propriety ;  yet,  in 
England,  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to  retain 
the  u  in  most  of  the  dissyllables  in  the  first  list, 
and  also  in  such  of  the  other  words  as  are  not 
derived  from  the  Latin.  The  eye  is  offended  at 
seeing  a  word  spelled  in  a  manner  to  which  it  is 
unaccustomed;  and  the  eyes  of  most  readers 
would  now  be  offended  at  seeing  emperour,  infe- 


nour,  oratour,  possessowr,  successour,  and  errout 
written  with  the  u  ;  and  those  of  many  are  ot- 
fended  by  seeingyaitor,  honor,  and  savior,  written 
without  it  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  for  a 
partial  omission;  and  the  rule,  which  entirely 
excludes  the  u  from  this  class  of  words,  and 
which  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  prevailing  usage 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  most  convenient,  i> 
not  the  most  unexceptionable  method 
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14.  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  sin 
gle  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  (aa 
plan,)  and  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables,  end- 
ing in  tlie  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  (as  regret,)  double  the  final 
consonant  of  the  verb,  on  assuming  an  additional 
syllable ;  as,  plan,  planned ;  regret,  regretted ;  — ■ 
but,  if  a  diphthong  precedes  the  last  consonant, 
(as  join,)  or  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, (as  suffer,)  the  consonant  is  not  doubled ;  as, 
join,  joined ;  suffer,  suffered. 

15.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  above  rule,  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
verbs  ending  in  the  letter  /,  which,  on  assuming 
an  additional  syllable,  are  allowed,  by  general 
usage,  to  double  the  I,  though  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable ;  as,  travel,  travelling,  trav- 
elled, traveller;  libel,  libelling,  libelled,  libeller, 
libellous;  duel,  duelling,  dueller,  duellist.  But 
the  derivatives  of  parallel  are  written  without 
doubling  the  final  I ;  as,  paralleled,  unparalleled, 

16.  The  following  list  comprises  the  verbs 
ending  in  I,  which,  without  having  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  yet  commonly  double  the 
final  I:  — 

dishevel    handsi 

drivel        hatch( 

duel  imperi 

embowel  jewel 

enamel      kenne 

empanel  label 
1    equal         level 

gambol  libel 
I     gravel        marsh 

grovel       marve 

17.  The  derivatives  of  these  verbs  ar« 
spelled,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Perry  and  Web 
ster,  with  a  single  I ;  and  this  mode  is  also  more 
or  less  favored  by  the  lexicographers  Ash  and 
Walker,  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  by  some  othei 
scholars ;  and  it  evidently  better  acccrds  with 
the  analogy  of  the  language ;  tho  «gh  the  pre 
vailinsr  usage  is  to  double  the  2 


apparel 

dishevel 

handsel 

model 

rival 

bevel 

drivel 

hatchel 

panel 

rowel 

bowel 

duel 

imperil 

parcel 

shovel 

cancel 

embowel 

jewel 

pencil 

shrivel 

carol 

enamel 

kennel 

peril 

snivel 

cavil 

empanel 

label 

pistol 

tassel 

channel 

equal 

level 

pommel 

tram  mo 

chisel 

gambol 

libel 

quarrel 

travel 

counsel 

gravel 

marshal 

ravel 

tunnel 

cudgel 

grovel 

marvel 

revel 

unravel 

IKTU- 
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18.  The  verb  to  bias  commonly  doubles  the  s 
on  assuming  an  additional  syllable ;  as,  hiassing, 
biassed,  biasser.  The  verb  to  kidnap,  on  assum- 
ing another  syllable,  always  doubles  the  p  ;  ant 
the  word  worship  also,  according  to  genera 
usage,  does  so ;  as,  kidnapping,  kidnapped,  kid- 
napper ;  worshipping,  worshipped,  worshipper. 

19  There  is  some  diversity  in  usage,  with  re- 
spect to  several  other  verbs  ending  in  p,  and 
also  with  respect  to  several  ending  in  t,  which, 
although  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable, 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  double  the  last  con- 
sonant, when  another  syllable  is  added.  But 
the  more  correct  and  regular  mode  is,  to  write 
them  without  doubling  the  final  consonant,  in 
the  following  manner :  — 

Benefit  benefited  benefiting 

Buffet  bufifeted  buifeting 

Closet  closeted  closeting 

Develop  developed  developing 

Discomfit         discomfited         discomfiting 
Envelop  enveloped  enveloping 

Fillip  filliped  filliping 

Gallop  galloped  galloping 

Gossip  gossiped  gossiping 

Limit  limited  limiting 

Profit  profited  profiting 

Rivet  riveted  riveting 

Scallop  scalloped  scalloping 

Wallop  walloped  walloping 

20.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  ending  in  tre, 
ts  centre,  metre,  &c.,  which  are  often  written 
tenter,  meter,  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode,  which 
is  followed  in  this  Dictionary,  is  agreeable  to 
the  prevailing  usage,  and  is  supported  by  most 
of  the  English  lexicographers. 

21.  There  is  a  diversity  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  letters  s  and  r  in  a  number  of  verbs 
ending  in  ise  or  ize ;  but  the  following  rule  is 
observed  in  this  Dictionary :  —  When  the  word 
is  a  derivative  of  the  French  prendre,  the  termi- 
nation is  tse,  as  surprise,  enterprise;  but  verbs 
derived  from  Greek  verbs  ending  in  i%w,  and 
others  formed  after  the  same  analogy,  are  writ- 
ten with  the  termination  ize ;  as,  agonize,  char- 
acterize, patronize. 

22.  Derivative  adjectives  ending  in  able  are 
written  without  an  e  before  a;  as,  hlamabh, 
movable,  not  blameable,  moveable;  except  those 
of  which  the  primative  word  ends  in  ce  or  ge ; 
in  such  the  e  is  retained  to  soften  the  preceding 
consonant ;  as,  peaceable,  changeable. 

23.  Compound  words  formed  by  prefixing  a 
word  or  syllable  to  a  monosyllable  ending  in  cdl, 
retain  the  double  I;  as,  appall,  befall,  bethrall. 


downfall,  forestall,  fuzzbaU,  heaastall,  \nstaU,  m 
thrall,  laystall,  miscall,  overfall,  recaU,  saveaH 
thunAstall,  waterfall,  mndfaU.  —  H'ithal,  there 
withal,  and  wherewithal,  end  with  a  single  I. 

24.  A  class  of  other  compound  words  retain 
the  final  double  I  which  is  found  in  the  simple 
words ;  as,  bridewell,  foretell,  downhill,  uphill, 
molehill,  watermiU,  windmill,  handmill. 


WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

25.  Very  few  of  the  words  which  belong  to 
the  several  classes  referred  to  in  the  above  re- 
marks, are  comprised  in  the  following  Vocabu- 
lary ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  classes, 
this  Vocabulary  contains  nearly  all  the  English 
words  with  regard  to  which  a  diversity  of  or- 
thography is,  at  present,  often  met  with. 

26.  The  orthography  found  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  Vocabulary  is  deemed  to  be  well 
authorized ;  but  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
that  which  stands  on  the  right  hand,  there  is  a 
great  diversity.  In  some  cjfces,  this  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  authorized  as  tliat  on  the  left  hand 
but  in  some  instances,  it  has  only  a  feeble  sup- 
port, and  is  rarely  met  with. 

27.  In  some  cases,  words  are  so  variously 
affected  by  etymology,  analogy,  lexicographical 
authority,  and  general  usage,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  orthography  is  best  supported. 
This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  words  abridg- 
ment or  abridgement,  bass  or  base,  (in  music,) 
chintz  or  chints,  connection  or  connexion,  controller 
or  coihptroller,  contemporary  or  cotem,porary,  de- 
spatch or  dispatch,  dexterous  or  dextrous,  diocese 
or  diocess,  divest  or  devest,  duehy  or  dvtchy, 
guarantee  or  guaranty,  hinderance  or  hindrance, 
holiday  or  holyday,  jail  or  gaol,  judgment  or 
judgement,  marquis  or  marquess,  loadstone  or 
lodeslone,  loadstar  or  lodestar,  meagre  or  meager, 
naught  or  nought,  preterit  or  preterite,  pumpkin  or 
pompion,  recognizance  or  recognisance,  sceptic  or 
skeptic,  strew  or  straw,  thresh  or  thrash,  waive  or 
wave,  (to  put  off,)  woe  or  wo,  yelk  or  yoUc,  and 
various  others.  —  See  the  following  words  in 
the  Dictionary :  Despatch,  Guarantee,  Judg- 
ment, Sceptic,  Souped,  Soothe,  and  Trav 

ELLER. 

28.  There  is  a  class  of  words  which  have  in 
their  derivation,  a  twofold  origin,  from  the 
Latin  and  the  French  languages,  and  are  ir- 
differently  written  with  the  first  syllal  e  en  c» 
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m,  the  former  being  derived  from  the  French, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Latin.  With  respect  to 
some  of  these,  it  is  difficult  to  determme  ^which 
form  is  best  supported  by  usage.  This  is  the 
•act  in  relation  to  the  words  enclose  or  inclose, 
inquire  or  enquire,  insure  or  ensure,  and  several 
others.  A  few  of  these  words,  respecting  which 
the  two  forma  are  about  equally  authorized,  are 
placed  in  the  left-hand  column  in  each  mode, 
and  stand  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  Dic- 
tionary :  but  those  which  are  not  repeated  under 
the  two  initial  letters  E  and  /,  stand,  with  tlie 
orthography  which  is  most  approved,  in  the  left- 
.4and  column.  There  is  a  class  of  chemical  terms, 
(most  of  which  have  been  recently  introduced 
mto  the  language,)  which  have  the  termina- 
tion ine  or  in;  as,  chlorine,  iodine,  olivine;  or 
cMorin,  iodin,  olivin.  They  are  often  seen  in 
scientific  works  in  both  forms ;  but  m  this  Dic- 
tionary the  final  e  is  retained  in  this  class  of 
words. 

29.  There  are  some  words,  of  which  the 
present  established  orthography  is  at  variance 
with  the  most  approved  dictionaries.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  words  chemistry,  chemist, 
dndeer,  scythe,  caste,  in  the  sense  of  a  class  or 
tribe,  and  forte,  denoting  a  strong  side,  or  that 
in  which  one  excels.  The  orthography  of  these 
words  which  is  here  countenanced,  though  dif- 
ferent from  that  best  supported  by  the  diction- 


aries, is  the  one  which  is  now  estattlished  by 
general  usage. 

30.  Although  the  orthography  of  the  word  show 
as  here  exhibited,  is  uniformly  supported  by  the 
best  dictionaries,  and  also  best  corresponds  to  its 
pronunciation,  yet  the  other  form,  shew,  inaintaina 
its  ground  by  a  usage  quite  as  common  with  the 
best  authors.  —  See  Snow,  in  the  Dictionary 

31.  With  respect  to  the  word  mosquito  or  mus- 
quito,  which  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
the  spelling  here  preferred,  though  little  sup 
ported  by  the  dictionaries,  is  used  in  works  of 
science.  The  form  mosquito  is  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages, 
from  which  the  word  is  derived,  and  the  one 
commonly  made  use  of  with  respect  to  various 
geographical  places,  to  which  the  term  is  applied. 

32.  The  two  difierent  modes  of  spelling  a 
few  of  the  words  in  the  Vocabulary,  are  in  es 
tablished  usage,  and  one  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  other  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used ;  as,  for  example,  the  orthography 
ofjlour  instead  of  flower,  though  not  recognized 
by  Johnson,  is  now  well  established,  when  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  edible  part  of  corn , 
also  the  orthography  of  dye  instead  of  die,  in  the 
sense  of  color,  or  to  tinge  with  color,  is  in  com- 
mon and  good  use ;  yet  the  forms  flower  and  dit 
are  unquestioned,  when  the  words  are  used  is 
other  senses. 
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A. 

Advowee 

Avowee 

Agriculturist 

AgriculturaliS! 

Advowson 

Advowzen 

Aide-de-camp 

Aid-de-camp 

Adze 

Adz,  Addice 

Aisle,  (church,)  Isle 

Abatis 

Abbatis 

.ffidile ;  see 

Edile 

Alchemical 

Alchyraical 

Abbey 

Abby 

iEnigma ;  see 

Enigma 

Alchemist 

Alchymist 

Abreuvoir 

Abbreuvoir 

.Solian;  see 

Eolian 

Alchemy 

Alchymy 

Abridgment 

Abridgement 

.Solic ;  see 

Eolic 

Alcoran 

Alkoran,  Koran 

Accessory 

Accessary 

.Slolipile ;  see 

Eolipile 

Alexipharmic 

Alexipharmac 

Accountant 

Accomptant 

Aerie 

Ayry,  Eyry 

Alkahest 

Alcahest 

Ache 

Afce 

.ffisthetio 

Esthetic 

Alkali 

Alcali 

Achieve 

Atchieve 

jEsthetics 

Esthetics 

Allege 

AUedge 

Addible 

Addable 

.Etiology;  see 

Etiology 

Allocution 

Adlocution 

A.dipocere 

Adipocire 

Affector 

AfFecter 

Alloy 

Allay 

.Adjudgment 

Adjudgement 

Affeer 

Aifear,  Affere 

Almanac 

Almanack 

\dmittible 

Admittable 

Affiliate 

Adfiliate 

Almonry 

Almry,  A  mbry 

Adscititious 

Ascititious 

Affiliation 

Adfiliation 

Alnager 

;  Alnagar,  \ulna 
ger 

Adulteress 

Adultress 

Afraid 

Aflraid 

Advoutry 

Avoutrv 

Aghast 

Agaflt 

Alum 

AUuiD 

(C*) 


ux 
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Amassment 

Amasment 

Auburn 

Alburn 

BiestingB 

C  Beast  n^s 
t  Beest  ngs 

Ambassadoi 

Embassador 

Auger 

Augre 

Ambergris 

Ambergrise 

Aught 

Ought 

Bigoted 

Bigotted 

Ambs-ace 

Ames-ace 

Autocracy 

Autocrasy 

Bilge 

Bulge 

Amerceme;it 

Amerciamen' 

Avoirdupois 

Averdupois 

Billiards 

Balllards 

Amiability 

Amability 

Awkward 

Aukward 

Billingsgate 

Bilingsgatv 

Amice 

Amesa 

Awn 

Ane 

Kti^nnniA 

C  Bmacle 
C  Bittacle 

Amortise 

Amortize 

Axe 

Ax 

JJl  lilldUlC 

Ananas 

Anana 

Bistre 

Bister 

Anapest 

Anaptest 

B. 

Bivouac 

Biovao 

Anapestic 

Anapeestic 

Bizantine 

Byzantine 

Ancestral 

Ancestrel 

Baccalaureate 

Baccalaureat 

Blanch 

Blench 

Ancient 

Antient 

Bachelor 

Batcbelor 

Blende,  Min. 

Blend 

Ancientry 

Anchentry 

Bade,/rom  Bid,  Bad 

Blithely 

Blithly 

Andiron 

Handiron 

Balance 

Ballance 

Blitheness 

Blithness 

Anele 

Aneal 

Baldrick 

Bawdrick 

Blithesome 

Blithsome 

Anemone 

Anemony 

Balk 

:  Baulk 
>  Bank 

Bloomary 

Bloraary 

Angiography 

Angiography 

Bodice 

Boddice 

Angiology 

Angeiology 

Ballister 

Balister 

Boil,  a  tumor 

,    Bile 

Angiotomy 

Angeiotomy 

Baluster 

Banister 

Bolt 

Boult 

Ankle 

Ancle 

Bandanna 

Bandana 

Bombard 

Bumbara 

Antechamber 

Antichamber 

Bandore 

Pandore 

Bombast 

Bumbast 

Antelope 

Antilope 

Bandrol 

Bannerol 

Bombazette 

BomJtiazet 

Antiemetic 

Antemetic 

Banian 

\  Bannian 
'.  Banyan 

Bombazine 

\  Bombasin 
'.  Bombasine 

Apostasy 

Apostacy 

Apoateme 

Apostume 

Banns 

Bans 

Bourgeois 

Burgeoia 

Apothegm 

Apophthegm 

Barbecue 

Barbacne 

Bourn 

Borne 

Appall 

Appal 

Barberry 

Berberry 

Bourse 

Burse 

Appalment 

Appalement 

Bark 

Barque 

Bouse 

Boose 

Appanage 

Appenage 

Barouche 

Barouch  , 

Bouay 

Boosy 

Appraise 

Apprize 

Baryta 

Baryte 

Bowsprit 

B"ltsprH 

Appraisement 

Apprizement 

Basin 

Bason 

Brazen 

Brasen 

Appraiser 

Apprizer 

Bass,  in  music.  Base 

Brazier 

Braaier 

Appurtenanc 

'    Appertenance 

Bass-viol 

Base- viol 

Brazil 

Brasil 

Apricot 

Apricock 

Bastinado 

Bastinade 

Breakman 

Brakeman 

Arbitrament 

Arbitrement 

Bateau 

Batteau 

Breathe,  v. 

Breath 

Archteologi- 

1  Archeological 
\  Archaiological 

Bathe,  V. 

Bath 

Brief 

Breve 

cal 

Battledoor 

Battledore 

Brier 

Briar 

Archsetjlogy 

■  Archeology 
.  Archaiology 

Bawble 
Bazaar 

Bauble 
Bazar 

Brokerage 

C  Brokago 
(  Brocage 

ArchilKHib^w 

Archdutohess 

Beadle 

Beadel 

Bronze 

Bronz 

ArcbH 

Orchil 

Beavei 

Bever 

Brooch 

Broach,  Br  cll» 

Arnt>tto     1 

\  Arnatto 
;  Annotta 

Befall 

Befal 

Brunette 

Brunet 

Annotto    > 

Behoove 

Behove 

Bryony 

Briony 

Arquebus* 

Arquebus 

Bellflower 

Belflower 

Buccaneer 

Buccanier 

Arraik 

Arack 

Belligerent 

Belligerant 

Buffalo 

Buffaloe 

Artisan 

Artizan 

Bellman 

Belman 

Bahratone 

Burrstone 

Arvel 

Arvil 

Bellmetal 

Belmetal 

Bumblebee 

Humblebe* 

Asbestos 

AsbestuB 

Bellwether 

Belwether 

Bunn 

Bun 

Ascendejw)' 

Ascendancy 

Benumb 

Benum 

Burden 

Burthen 

Askance 

Askaunce 

Bequeathe 

Bequeath 

Burdensome 

Burthenson 

A  skant 

Askaunt 

Bergaraot 

Burgaraot 

Burganet 

Burgouet 

Askew 

Askue 

Berth,  in  a  ship.  Birth 

Burin 

Burine 

AssafoBtiO'* 

Asafoetida 

Bestrew 

Bestrow 

Burlesque 

Burleak 

Assize 

Assise 

Betel 

Betle 

Burr 

Bur 

Assizer 

Assiser 

Bevel 

Bevil 

Burse 

Bourse 

Assuage 

Ass  wage 

Bezau; 

Byzant 

Buzz 

Buz 

^tbensum 

At^  eneum 

Bicorn 

*}icorni! 

By,» 

By« 
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Cabob 

Uaniquc 

Csesura 

Cag,  or 

Caiman,  or 

Calcareous 

Caldron 

Calendar 

Calends 

Caliber,  or 

Cdiipen 

Caliph 

Calk 

Calligraphy 

Calotte 

Caloyer 

Caltrop 

Calyx 

Caiaeo 

Camlet 

Camomile 

Camphor 

Canal 

Cannel 

Cannone'ir 

Canoe 


I     I 


Cantilever       ■? 

Canvas,  cloth. 

Capriole 

Carabine 

Carabineer 

Carat 

Caravansary   } 

Caraway 
Carcass 

Carnelian        i 

Carolytic 

Cartel 

Cartridge 

Cassada 

Cassava 

Cassimere 

Cassiowary 

Caste,  a  class, 

Castellan 

Castlery 

Castrel 

Catchpoll 

Catchup 

Catherine        \ 


\    I 


Eabob 

Cazique 

Cesura,  Cesu  e 

Keg 

Cayman 

Calcarlous 

Cauldron 

Kalendar 

Kalends 

Calibre 

Callipers 

Calif,  Kaliph 

Caulk 

Caligraphy 

Callot 

Kaloyer 

Calthrop 

Calix 

Camaieu 

Camblet 

Camelet 

Chamomile 

Camphire 

Candle 

Kennel 

Cannonier 

Canoa 

Cantiliver 

Cantaliver 

Canteliver 

Canvass 

Cabriole 

Carbine 

Carbineer 

Caract,  Carrat 

Caravansera 

Caravanserai 

Carraway 

Carcase 

Carnelion 

Cornelian 

Carolitic 

Chartel 

Cartrage 

Casava 

Casaavi 

Kerseymere 

Cassowary 

Cast 

Castellain 

Castelery 

Casteril 

Catchpole 

Catsup 

Catharine 

Kathariw" 


Cauliflower 

Causeway,  or 

Cavazion 

Caviare 

Caw 

Cedilla 

Ceiling 

Celt 

Celtic 

Centiped 

Centre 

Chalcedony 

Chaldron 

Chalice 

Chameleon 

Chamois 

Champaign 

Champerty 

Chant 

Chap 

Char,  or 

Chase 

Chastely 

Chasteness 

Check 

Checker 

Cheer 

Chemical 

Chemist 

Chemistry 

Chestnut 

Chiliahedron 

Chillness 

Chintz 

Choir 

Choke 

Choose 

Chorister 

Chyle 

Chylifactive 

Cider 

Cigar 

Cimeter 
Scymitar 

Cion ;  see 

Cipher 

Clam,  V. 

Clarinet 

Clew 

Clinch 

Cloak 

Clodpoll 


CoUiflower 

Causey 

Cavation 

Caviar 

Kaw 

Cerilla 

deling 

Kelt 

Keltic 

Centipede 

Center 

Calcedony 
C  Chalder 
C  Chauldron 

Calice 

Cameleon 

Shamoia 

Champain 

Champarty 

Chaunt 

Chop 
C  Chare 
I  Chore 

Chace 

Chastly 

Chastness 

Cheque 

Chequer 

Chear 

Chymical 

Chymist 
f  Chymistry 
I  Chimistry 

Chesnut 

Chiliaedron 

Chilness 

Chints 

Quire 

Choak 

Chuse 

Quirister 

Chile 

Chilifactive 

Cyder,  Sider 

Segar 
rCimitar 
I  Cymetar 

Scimetar 

Scimitar 
.  Simitar 

Scion 

Cypher 

Clamm 

Clarionet 

Clue 

Clench 

Cloke 

Clodpol* 


Cloff 
Clothe 
Clothes 
Cluck 

Clyster 

Cobbler 

Cocoa 

Coddle 

Cffiliac 

Coif 

Coiffure 

Coke 

Colander 

Colic 

College 

Colliery 

Colter 

Comfrey 

Commandery 

Commissariat 

Compatible 

Complete 

Concordat 

Confectionery 

Confidant,  n. 

Congealable 

Connection 

Connective 

Consecrator 

Contemporary 

Contra-dance 

Control 

Controllable 

Controller 

Conversable 

Cony 

Cony-burrow 

Coomb,  4  bvshelsCom\) 


Clough 

Cloathe 

Cloaths 

Clock 
C  Glister 
(  Glyster 

Cobler 

Cacao 

Codle 

Celiac 

Quoif 

Quoiffuro 

Coak 

Cullender 

Cholic 

CoUedge 

Coalery 

Coulter 

Cumfrey 

Commandry 

Commissariate 

Competible 

Compleat 

Concordate 

Confectionary 

Confident 

Congelable 

Connexion 

Connexive 

Conaecratei 

Cotemporaiy 

Country-dance 

Controul 

Comptrol 

Controulable 

Comptroller 

Conversible 

Coney 

Coney-borougk 


Copier 

Coping 

Copse 

Coquette,  n. 

Corbel 

Cordovan 

Correlative 

Cosey 

Cot 

Cotillon 

Counsellor,  or 

Courant 

Courtesan 

Courtesy 

Covin 

Covinous 

Cozen 


Copyer 

Copping 

Coppice 

Coquet 

Corbeil 

Cordwain 

Corelative 

Cosy,  Cozey 

Cott 

Cotilion 

Councillor 

Corant 

Couranto 

Courtezan 

Curtsy 

Co  vine 

Covenoui 

Coser 


van 
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Cozenage 

Cosenage 

Desert,  m. 

Desart 

Dunghill 

Dangh  . 

Craunch 

Cranch 

Desolater 

Desolator 

Duress 

Duresse 

Crawlish 

Crayfish 

Despatch,  or 

Dispatch 

Dye,  color, 

Die 

Creak,  v. 

Creek 

Dessert,  n. 

Desert 

Dyeing,coloringDying 

Crier 

Cryer 

Detecter 

Detector 

Croslet 

Crosslet 

Detorsion 

Detortlon 

E. 

Citwd 

Croud 

Detractor 

Detracter 

Crowsfoot 

Crowfoot 

Develop 

Develope 

Eavesdropper 

Evesdroppei 

Cruae,  cruet. 

Cruise 

Development 

Developement 

Eccentric 

Excentrio 

Crum 

Crumb 

Devest,  or 

Divest 

Economics 

CEconomics 

Crusade 

Croisade 

Dexterous 

Dextrous 

Ecstasy 

■  Ecstaoy 
:  Extasy 

Crystal 

Chrystal 

Diadrom 

Diadrome 

Cucurbit 

Cucurbite 

Dieeresis 

Dieresis 

Ecstatic 

Extatie 

Cii 

Queue 

DiarrhcEa 

Diarrhea 

Ecumenical 

CEcumepical 

Cuerpo 

Querpo 

Dike,  or 

Dyke 

Edile 

iEdile 

Cuisse 

Cuish 

Dime 

Disme 

Eke 

Eek 

Cuneiform 

Cuniform 

Diocese 

Diocess 

Embalm 

Imbalm 

Cupel 

;  Cuppel 
'.  Coppel 

Disburden 

Disburthen 

Embank,  or 

Imbank 

Discount 

Discompt 

Embankment 

Imbankment 

Curb 

Kerb 

Disfranchise 

Diffranchise 

Embargo 

Imbargo 

Curtain 

Courtine 

Disfranchise- 

Diffranchise- 

Embark 

Imbark 

Cutlass 

Cutlas 

ment 

ment 

Embarkation 

Embarcation 

Cyclopeedia 

Cyclopedia 

Dishabille 

Deshabille 

Embase 

Imbase 

Cyst 

Cist 

Disinthrall 

■  Disenthrall 
.  Disinthral 

Embassy 

Ambassy 

Cysted 

Cisted 

M-^  toAnvm UrXA 

Embed,  or 

Imbed 

Czar 

Tzar,  Tsar 

Disk,  or 

Disc 

Embedded,  or 

Imbedded 

Dispatch,  or 

Despatch 

Embezzle 

Imbezzle 

D. 

Disseize 

Disseise 

Embezzlement 

Imbezzlement 

Disseizin 

Disseisin 

Emblazon 

Imblazon 

Dactyl 

Dactyle 

Disseizor 

Disseisor 

Embody 

Imbody 

Daily 

Dayly 

Dissolvable 

Dissolvible 

Embolden 

Imbolden 

Daisied 

Dazied 

Distention 

Distension 

Emborder 

Imborder 

Damaskeen,  r.   Damaskin 

Distrainor 

Distrainer 

Embosk 

Imbosk 

Damson 

Damascene 

Diversely 

Diversly 

Embosom,  or 

Imbosom 

Dandruff 

Dandriff 

Divest,  or 

Devest 

Emboss 

Imboss 

Danegeld 

Dangelt 

Docket 

Doquet 

Embowel 

Imbowel 

Darn 

Dearn 

Doctoress 

Doctress 

Embower 

Imbower 

Daub 

Dawb 

Dodecahedron    Dodecaedron 

Empale 

Impale 

Debarkation 

Debarcation 

Domicile 

Domicil 

r  Empannel 

Debonair 

Debonnair 

Doomsday-book  Domesday-book 

Empanel 

}  Impanel 

Decoy 

Duckoy 

Dory,  Doree 

Dorey 

'  Impannel 

Decrepit 

Decrepid 

Dote 

Doat 

Empoison 

Impoison 

Defence 

Defense 

Doubloon 

Doublon 

Empoverish,  or  Impoveriu 

Defier 

Defyer 

Dowry 

Dowery 

Empower 

Impower 

Deflection 

Deflexion 

Downfall 

Downfal 

Empress 

Emperess 

D3flour 

Deflower 

Drachm,  or 

Dram 

Encage,  or 

Inoage 

Delft 

Delf,  Delph 

Dragoman 

C  Drogoman 
C  Druggerman 

Encenia 

Encaenia 

>elphine 

Dolphin 

Enchant 

Inchant 

Jeltoid 

Deltoide 

Draught,  or 

Draft 

Enchase 

Inchase 

Uemain 

1  Demean 

Driblet 

Dribblet 

Encircle 

Incircle 

Demesne 

Drier 

Dryer 

Enclose,  or 

Inclose 

Demarcation 

Demarkation 

Drought 

Drouth 

Enclosure,  or 

Inclosure 

Democrat 

Democrate 

Dryly 

Drily 

Encroach 

Incroach 

Denizen 

Denison 

Dryness 

Driness 

Encumber 

Incumber 

Dependaivt,  n 

.    Dependent 

Duchess 

Dutchess 

Encumbrance 

Incurabrc  nee 

dependence 

Dependance 

Duchy 

Dutchy 

Enoycloptedia 

Encyclop  dia 

Dependent,  a 

.    Dependant 

Dulness 

Dullness 

Endamage 

Indamaga 

Deposit 

Deposite 

Dungeon 

Donjon 

Endear 

Indear 
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Enditt,  sec 

Indict 

Esthetics,  or 

Esthetics 

Flugelman 

Fluglemtn 

Endite;  see 

Indite 

Estoppel 

Estopel 

Fluke 

CFlook 
' :  Flowk 

Endorse ;  see 

Indorse 

Etiology 

Etiology 

Endow 

Indow 

Exactor 

Exacter 

Foetus 

Fetus 

Endue 

Indue 

Expense 

Expence 

Forestall 

Forestai 

Enfeeble 

Infeeble 

Exsanguious 

Exanguious 

Foretell 

Foretel 

Enfeoff 

InfeofF 

Exsect 

Exect 

Forray 

Foray 

Enfranchise 

Infranchise 

Exsiccate 

Exiccate 

Forte,  strong 

^Fort 

Engender 

Ingender 

Exsiccation 

Exiccation 

side, 

Engorge 

Ingorge 

Exsiccative 

Exiccative 

Fosse 

Foss 

Engrain 

Ingrain 

Exsuccous 

Exuccous 

Foundery,  or 

Foundry 

Enhance 

Inhance 

Extrinsical 

Extrinsecal 

Franc,  coin, 

Frank 

Enigma 

Enigma 

Exudation 

Exsudation 

Frenetic 

Phrenetic 

Enjoin 

Injoin 

Exude 

Exsude 

Frenzy 

Phrensy 

Enlard 

Inlard 

Eyry,  or 

Aerie,  Ayry 

Frieze 

Frize 

Enlarge 

Inlarge 

Frigate 

Frigat 

Enlighten 

Inlighten 

F. 

Frit 

Fritt 

Enlist 

Inlist 

Frizzle 

Frizle 

Enlumine 

Inlumine 

Feeces 

Feces 

Frumentaceous  Frumentaci 

Enquire,  or 

Inquire 

Fagot 

Faggot 

Frumenty 

C  Furmentv 
(  Furmety 

Enquiry,  or 

Inquiry 

Fairy 

Faery 

Enroll 

;  Enrol 
:iarol 

Fakir 

Faquir 

Frustum 

Frustrum 

Falchion 

Faulchion 

Fuel 

Fewel 

Enrolment 

Inrolment 

Falcon 

Faulcon 

Fugleman,  oj 

•     Flugelman 

Enshrine 

Inshrine 

Fantasy 

Phantasy 

Fulfil 

Fulfill 

Ensnare,  or 

Insnare 

Farther,  or 

Further 

Fulfilment 

Fulfillment 

Ensure,  or 

Insure 

Farthest,  or 

Furthest 

Fulness 

Fullness 

Entail 

Intail 

Farthingale 

Fardingale 

Furlough 

Furlow 

Entangle 

Intangle 

Fecal 

Faecal 

Further,  or 

i'arther 

Enterprise 

Enterprize 

Fellness 

Felness" 

Furthest,  or 

Farthest 

Enthrone 

Inthrone 

Felly 

Felloe 

Fusee 

Fusil 

Enthymem 

Enthymeme 

Felon 

Fellon 

Entice 

Intice 

Felspar 

Feldspar 

G. 

Entire 

Intire 

Ferrule  ' 
Ferule   :' 

f  Ferrel 
i  Verrel 

Entirety 

Entierty 

Gabardine 

Gaberdina 

Entitle 

:lntitle 
':  Intitule 

Feud 

Feed 

Gairish 

Garish 

Feudal 

Feodal 

Galiot 

Galliot 

Entumb 

Intomb 

Feudality 

Feodality 

Galoche 

Goloclie 

Entrance 

Intrance 

Feudatory 

Feodatory 

Gamut 

Gammut 

Entrap 

Intrap 

Feuillemorte 

Fueillemorte 

Gangue,  tn  ore.  Gang 

Entreat 

Intreat 

Fie 

Fy 

Gantlet 

Gantelop6 

Envelop,  v. 

Envelope 

(  Filigrane 

Gaol 

Jail 

Envelopment 

Envelopement 

Filigree 

}  Filagree 

Garreteer 

Garretteei 

Eslopile 

^olopile 

'  Fillagree 

Gauge 

Gage 

Epaulet 

Epaulette 

Fillibeg 

C  Filibeg 
i  Philibeg 

Ganger 

Gage 

Epigraph 

Epigraphe 

Gault 

Golt 

Equerry 

Equery 

Filly 

FiUey 

Gauntlet,  ^/oce,Gantlet 

Equiangular 

Equangular 

Finery,  a forge,Vina.Tj 

Gayety 

Gaiety 

Equivoke 

Equivoque 

Firman 

C  Firmaun 
(  Phirman 

Gayly 

Gaily 

E  emite 

Heremite 

Gazelle 

Gazel 

Escalade 

Scalade 

Fizgig 

Fishgig 

Gear 

Geer 

Eschalot 

:  Shallot 
' .  Shalote 

Flageolet 

Flagelet 

Gelatine 

Gel»  in 

Fleam 

Phleme 

Gelly ;  see 

Jelly 

Escritoire 

;  Escritoir 
'.  Scrutoire 

Fletz 
Fleur-de-lis 

Floetz 
Flower-de-luce 

Genet 

C  Ginnet 
t  Jennet 

Escutcheon 

Scutcheon 

Flier 

Flyer 

Gerfalcon 

Gyrfalcom 

Espouse,  V. 

Spouse 

Flotage 

Floatage 

Germ 

Germe 

Estafette 

Estafet 

Flour,  meal, 

Flower 

Ghastly 

Gastly 

ORTHOGRAPHY 


Ghib«iline 

Gibelline 

H. 

Hoot 

Whool 

Ghill,  ravine, 

Gill 

Horde 

Hold 

Gibbciish 

Geberish 

Haggard 

Hagard 

Hornblende 

Hornblend 

Gibe 

Gybe,  Jibe 

Haggesa 

Haggis 

Hostler 

OsUer 

Giglot 

Giglet 

Ha-ha 

Haw-haw 

Household 

Houshold 

Gimlet 

Gimblet 

Hake 

Haick 

Housewife 

Huswife 

Gimmal 

Jymold 

Halberd 

Halbert 

Howlet 

Houlet 

Gingle ;  sst 

Jingle 

Hale,  healthy, 

Hail 

Hub 

Hob 

Girasole 

Girasol 

Halibut 

Holibut 

Hydrangea 

Hydrangia 

Girth 

Girt,  Garth 

Halliards 

Halyards 

Hypothenuse 

HypotenuM 

Glave 

Glaive 

Halloo 

Hollo,  Holloa 

Glazier 

Glasier 

Hame,  or 

Haum 

I, 

Glede 

Glead 

Handicraftsman  Handcraftsman 

Gloar 

Glour 

Hards 

Hurds 

Icicle 

Isicle 

Gloze 

Glose 

Harebell 

Hairbell 

Illness 

Ilnesa 

<Jlue 

Glew 

Harebrained 

Hairbrained 

Imbank 

Embank 

■Gluey 

Gluy 

Harem 

Haram 

Imbitter 

Embitter 

Onarled 

Knarled 

Harier 

Harrier 

Imbody,  or 

Embody 

Good-by 

Good-bye 

Harslet 

Haslet 

Imborder 

Emborder 

♦Vore 

Goar 

Hatchel  ; 
Hackle    '.' 

f  Hetchel 
i  Heckle 

Imbosom 

Embosom 

Gormand 

Gourmand 

Imbound 

Embouud 

'Gormandize 

Gourmandize 

Haul,  to  drag 

Hale 

Imbox 

Embox 

•Governante 

Governant 

Haum 

Halm,  Hawm 

Imbrue 

Embrue 

Graft 

Graff 

Haunch 

Hanch 

Impair 

Empair 

-  Grandam 

Granam 

Haust,  cough. 

Hoast 

Impanel 

Empanel 

Granddaught 

er  Grandaughter 

Hautboy 

Hoboy 

Imparlance 

Emparlance 

Granite 

Granit 

Hawser 

Halser 

Impassion 

Empassion 

'Grasshopper 

Grashopper 

Hazel 

Hazle 

Implead 

Emplead 

Gray,  or 

Grey 

Headache 

Headaeh 

Imposthume 

Impostumo 

r  Greece 

Hearse 

Herse 

Impoverish,  or   Empoverisn 

'Gieeze, a  step 

J  Grice 

Heartache 

Heartach 

Incage 

Encage 

C  Grise 

Height 

Hight 

Incase 

Encase 

Grenade 

Granade 

Heighten 

Highten 

Inclasp 

Enclasp 

'  Grenadier 

Granadier 

Heinous 

Hainous 

Inclose,  or 

Enclose 

.  Greyhound 

Grayhound 

Hemistich 

Hemistick 

Inclosure,  or 

Enclosure 

GrifSn 

-Gryphon 

Hemorrhoids 

Emeroids 

Increase 

Encrease 

Griffon 

Herpetology 

Erpetology 

Incrust 

Encrust 

Grizzled 

Grisled 

Hexahedron 

Hexaedron 

Indefeasible 

Indefeisible 

Grocer 

Grosser 

Hibernate 

Hybernate 

Indelible 

Indeleble 

Grogram 

C  Grogeram 
'i  Grogran 

Hibernation 

Hybernation 

Indict 

Endict 

Hiccough,  or 

Hickup 

Indictment 

Endictment 

Grotesque 

Grotesk 

Hinderance 

Hindrance 

Indite 

Endite 

Groundsill 

Groundsel 

Hip,  V. 

Hyp 

Inditer 

Enditer 

Group 

Groupe 

Hippocras 

Hippocrass 

Indocile 

Indocil 

Guarantee 

Guaranty 

Hoarhound 

Horehound 

Indorsable 

Endorsable 

Guild,  or 

Gild 

Hodge-podge 

Hotch-potch 

Indorse 

Endorse 

Guilder,  or 

■Gilder 

Hoiden 

Hoyden 

Indorsement 

Endorsement 

Guillotine 

Guillotln 

Holiday,  or 

Holyday 

Indorser 

Endorser 

Gulf 

Gulph 

Hollo    ; 
Halloo/ 

;  Holloa 
>  Hollow 

Inferable 

Inferible 

Gunwale 

Gunnel 

Inferrible 

Gurnet 

Gournet 

Holster 

Holdster 

Inflection 

Inflexion 

Gypsy 

(  Gypsey 
C  Gipsey 

Hominy 

;  Homony 

■'.  Hommony 

Infold 

Enfold 

Infoliate 

Enfoliate 

Gyre 

Gire 

Hone 

Hoane 

Ingraft 

C  Ingraft 
I  Engraft 

Gyve 

Givn 

Honeyed 

Honied 

Hoop,  OT 

Whoop 

Ingraftment 

Engraftnien* 

Hooping- 

Whoopmg- 

Ingram 

Engrain 

cough,  or 

,  cough 

Ingulf 

Engulf 
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«annenao 

Inuendo 

K. 

Maize 

Maiz 

Iniuire,  or 

Enquire 

Maleadminis- 

(  Maladministra 
t      tion 

Inquirer,  or 

Enquirer 

Kale 

Kail,  Cail 

tration,  or 

Inquiry,  or 

Enquiry 

Kamsin 

Khamsin 

Malecontent 

Malcontent 

Insnare,  or 

Ensnare 

Kayles 

Keels 

Malefeasance 

Malfeasance 

Instalment 

Installment 

Keelhaul 

Keelhale 

Malepractice 

Malpractice 

Instil 

Instill 

Keelson 

Kelson 

Maletreat 

Maltreat 

Instructor 

Instructei 

Keg,  or 

Cag 

Malkin 

Maukin 

Insurance 

Ensurance 

Kerseymere, 

or  Cassimere 

Mall 

Maul 

Insure 

Ensure 

Khan 

Kan,  Kann 

IVTn.11  In  (?pra 

'  Mallendera 
.  Malandera 

Insurer 

Ensurer 

Knapsack 

Snapsack 

■uXCLXlIllUCl  9 

Interlace 

Enterlace 

Knarled,  or 

Gnarled 

Mameluke 

Mamaluke 

Interplead 

Enterplead 

Knell 

Knel 

Mandarin 

Mandarine 

Interpleade 

Enterplea  ler 

Mandatary 

Mandatory 

In  thrall 

Inthral 
:  Enthrall 

L. 

Manifestable 

Manifestiblo 

Manikin 

Mannikin 

Intrinsioal 

Intrinsecal 

Lackey 

Laquey 

Manoeuvre 

Maneuver 

Intrust 

Entrust 

Lacquer 

Lacker 

Mantle,  or 

Mantel 

Intwine 

Entwine 

Lair 

Lare 

Marque,  license,  Mark 

Inure 

Enure 

Lance 

Launce 

Marquee 

Markee 

Inurement 

Enuremen 

Landscape 

Landskip 

Marquiss,  or 

Marquess 

Invalid,  re. 

Invalide 

Landsman 

Landman 

Mars  ha) 

f  Marshall 
(  Mareschal 

Inveigle 

Enveigle 

Lantern 

Lan  thorn 

XvXu-±  OUUiX 

Inventor 

Inventer 

Lanyard 

Laniard 

Marten,  or 

Martin 

Inwheel 

Enwheel 

Launch 

Lanch 

Martingale 

Martingal 

In  wrap,  or 

Enwrap 

Laundress 

Landress 

Mask 

Masque 

Inwreathe 

In  wreath 

Laureate 

Laureat 

Maslin 
Meslin  . 

C  Mastlin 
i  Mislin 

Isle 

He 

Lavender 

Lavendar 

Lea,  a  plain. 

Lee,  Ley,  Lay 

Mastic 

Mastich 

J 

Leach,  or 

Leech,  Letch 

Matins 

Mattins 

Leaven 

Leven 

A/lnttrf^fta 

■  Matress 
:  Mattrass 

Jacobin 

Jacobine 

Leger 

Ledger 

IXl-tXttliLCtiO 

Jag 

J«gg 

Lettuce 

Lettioe 

Meagre 

Meager 

Jagghery 

Jagary 

License 

Licence 

Mediceval 

Medieval 

Jail,  or 

Gaol 

Lickerish 

Liquorish 

Meliorate 

Ameliorate 

Jailer,  or 

Grader 

Licorice 

Liquorice 

Menagerie 

Menagery 

Jalap 

Jalop 

Lief 

Lieve,  Leef 

Merchandise 

Merchandize 

Jamb,  n 

Jam,  Jaum 

Lilac 

Lilach 

Mere,  a  pool 

Meer 

Janiza  ■« 

Janissary 

Lily 

Lilly 

Metre 

Meter 

Jasmine 

Jessamine 

Linguiform 

Lingueform 

Mew 

Meaw 

Jaunt 

Jant 

Litharge 

Litherage 

Mewl 

Meawl 

Jaunty 

Janty 

Llama,  animal,  Lama 

Mileage 

Milage 

Jelly 

Gelly 

Loadstar 

Lodestar 

Milleped 

Millepede 

Jenneting 

r  Geniting 
I  Juneating 

Loadstone 

Lodestone 

Millrea 

Millree,  Milrt 

Loath,  a. 

Loth 

Miscall 

Miscal 

ettee.  Jetty 

Jetta,  Jutty 

Loathe,  v. 

Lothe 

Misle 

'■Mistle 

Jewelry,  or 

Jewellery 

Lode,  a  vein. 

Load 

Mizzle 

Jiffy 

Giffy 

Lodgement 

Lodgment 

Misspell 

Mispell 

Jingle 

Gingle 

Lower 

Lour 

Misspend 

Mispend 

lointress 

Jointuress 

Luke 

Leuke 

Missy 

Misy 

Jole,  or 

Jowl 

Lustring,  or 

Lutestring 

Mistletoe 

;  Misletoe 
'.  Misseltoe 

lonquille 

Jonquil 

Lje,fromashes,lAe,  Ley 

Joust,  re. 

Just 

Mitre 

Miter 

Judgment 

Judgement 

M. 

Mizzen 

Mizen 

Julep 

Jalap 

Moccason 

C  Moccasin 
I  Maggason 

Junket,  or 

Juncate 

Maggoty 

Maggotty 

lustle,  or 

Jostle 

Maim,  or 

;  Mayhem 
[  Maihem 

Mocha-stone 

Mocho-stone 

A*AU»4BAA4    %^r 

Modillion 

Modillon 

tsxn 
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Hff  n  1  n  aaoa 

'  Melasses 

'.  Molossea 

Osier 

Ozier 

?imento 

Piments 

luuitufges 

Osmazome 

Ozmazome 

Pincera 

Pinchers 

Moneyed 

Monied 

Ottar 

Otto,  Otter 

Piony,  Of 

Peony 

Mongrel 

Mungrel 

Outrageous 

Outragious 

Placard 

Placart 

Mood,  or 

Mode 

Oxide 

C  Oxyde 
lOxyd 

Plain,  and 

Plane 

Moresque 

Moresk 

Plane-sailing 

Plain-sailiijf 

Morion 

Murrion 

Oyea 

Oyez 

Plaster 

Plaister 

Mortgageot 

Mortgagbr 

Pliers 

Plyerm 

Mosque 

Mosk 

P. 

Plough 

Plow 

'Moscheto 

Ploughman 

Plowman 

Moschetto 

Pnphn 

Pasha 
'   Basha 

Ploughshare 

Plowshare 

Mosquetoe 

X^auIlA 

Plumber 

Plummer 

Mosquetto 

Packet 

Paquet 

Plumiped 

Plumipede 

Mosquito 

Muscheto 

Painim 

Paynim 

Pluviameter 

Pluviometti 

Musquito 

Muschetto 

Palette,  atid 

Palet,  Pallet 

Poise 

Poize 

Musketoe 

Palmiped 

Palmipede 

Poltroon 

Poltron 

Musqueto 

Pandore,  or 

Bandore 

Polyanthus 

PolyanthoB 

Musquetoe 

Panel 

Pannel 

Polyhedral 

Polyedral 

.Musquitto 

Pansy 

Pancy 

Polyhedron 

PolyedroD 

Mould 
Mulch 

Mold 
Mulsh 

Pappoose 

C  Pap  poos 
(  Papoose 

Pommel 
Pontoon,  and 

Pummel 
Ponton 

Mullein 

MuUin 

Paralyze 

Paralyse 

Pony 

Poney 

Multiped 

Multipede 

Parol,  a. 

Parole 

Porpoise 

f  Porpus 
<  Porpess 

Mummery 

Mommery 

Parral 

Parrel 

Murder 

Murther 

Parsnip 

Parsnep 

Portress 

Porteress 

Murderous 

Murtherous 

Partisan 

Partizan 

Postilion 

Postillion 

Murky 

Mirky 

Patrol 

PatroU 
.  Patrole 

Potato 

Potatoe 

Murrhine 

Myrrhine 

Pottage 

Potage 

Muscle,  and 

Mussel 

Paver 

Pavier 
.  Pavior 

Practism,  ». 

Practice 

Mustache 

Moustache 

Prsemunire 

Premunire 

Peddler 

(  Pedler 
I  Pedlar 

Premise 

Premiss 

N. 

Pretence 

Pretense 

Peep 

Piep 

Preterite, 

Preterit 

Nail 

Nawl 

Penance 

Pennance 

Pre  tor 

PrsBtor 

Nankeen 

Nankin 

Penniless 

Pennyleas 

Prisonbase 

Prisonbars 

Naught 

Nought 

Pentahedral 

Pentaedral 

Probate 

Probat 

Negotiate 

Negociate 

Pentahedron 

Pentaedron 

Profane 

Prophane 

Net,  a.,  clear, 

Neat 

Pentile 

Pantile 

Protector 

Protecter 

Nib 

Neb 

Peony, or 

Piony 

Prothonotary 

Prothonota 

Nobless 

Noblesse 

Perch 

Pearch 

ship 

ship 

Nombles 

Numblea 

Persimmon 

Persimon 

Pumpkin 

C  Pompion 
(  Pumpion 

Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Persistence 

Persistance 

NosL'e 

Nozzle,  Nosle 

Phantasm 

Fantasm 

Puny,  and 

Puisne 

Nuisance 

Nusance 

Phantom 

Fan  torn 

Pupilary 

Pupillary 

Phenomenon 

Phsenomenon 

Purblind 

Poreblind 

0. 

Phial,  or 

Vial 

Purlin 

Purline 

Philibeg;  see 

FiUibeg 

Purr 

Pur 

Oblique 

Oblike 

Philter 

Philtre 

Purslain 

Purslane 

Octahedron 

Octaedron 

Phlegm 

Flegm 

Pursy 

Pussy 

CEconomics ;  st 

eEconomics 

Phoenix 

Phenix 

Putrefy 

Putrify 

CEcumenical 

Ecumenical 

Phthisic 

Tisic 

Pygmean 

Pigmean 

Offence 

Offense 

Picked 

Piked 

Pygmy 

Pigmy 

Offuscate 

Obfuscate 

Picket 

Pquet 

Pyx 

Pix 

Olio 

Oglio 

Picturesque 

Picturesk 

Omer 

Homer 

Pie 

Pye 

a. 

Opaque 

Opake 

Piebald 

Pyebald 

Drach 

Orache 

Pillowbear 

'  ■  Pillowbere 
'.  Fillowbier 

Quarantine 

C  Quarantam 
(  CarentAnp 

Orison 

Oraison 

Pillowbeer 

WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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l^uartet 

Quartett 

Rider 

Ryder 

Scarce 

Sarce 

Quatercousin 

Catercousin 

Rinse 

Rince 

Secretaryshi] 

>     Secreurieaip 

Quay,  a  mole, 

Key 

Risk 

Risque 

Seethe 

Seeth 

(  Quinsey 

Riveted 

Uivetted 

Seignior 

;  Signior 
:  Signer 

Quinsy 

•  [  Quinzy 

Robbins 

Robins 

'  Squinansy 

Rodomontade 

Rhodomontade 

SoinA     /t  tttif 

■  Sein 
.  Seen 

Quintain 

Quintin 

Roquelaure 

Roquelo 

OClllCa  u  ntstm 

Quintal 

Rental,  Kentle 

Rotatory,  or 

Rotary 

Seizin 

Seisin 

Quitter 

Quitter 

Route,  course 

,    Rout 

Sellenderg 

Sellanders 

Rummage 

Romage 

Sentmel 

Centinel 

R. 

Runnet,  or 

Rennet 

Sentry 

C  Sentery 
(  Centrv 

Rye 

Rie 

Raccoon 

C  Racoon 
(  Rackoon 

r  Cecchin 

S. 

Sequin 

• .  Chequin 

Raillery 

Rallery 

^  Zechin 

Ransom 

Ransome 

Sabianism,  or    Sabaism 

Sergeant,  or 

Serjeant 

Rarefy 

Rarify 

Sag,  or 

Swag 

Sergeantry,  or  Serjeantry 

Raspberry 

Rasberry 

Saic 

Saik 

Sess,  or 

Cess 

Ratafia 

Ratifia,  Ratafee 

Sainfoin 

Saintfoin 

Sesspool,  or 

Cesspool 

Ratan 

Rattan 

Salic 

Sail  que 

Sevennight 

Sennight 

Raven,  prey, 

Ravin 

Sandarach 

Sandarac 

Shad 

Chad 

Raze 

Rase 

Sandiver 

Sandever 

Shard 

Sherd 

Razure 

Rasure 

Sarcenet 

Sarsenet 

Shark,  or 

Shirk 

Real,  coin. 

Rial 

Sat 

Sate 

Shawm 

Shalm 

Rearward 

Rereward 

Satchel 

Sachel 

Sheathe 

Sheath 

Recall 

Recal 

Satinet 

Satinett 

Sheer,  pure. 

Shear 

Recognizable 

Recognisable 

Savin 

Savine,  Sabme 

Sheik 

;  Sheikh 
>  Sheick 

Recognizance 

Recognisance 

Savior 

Saviour 

Recognize 

Recognise 

Scalade 

(  Escalade 
(  Scalado 

Shemitic,  or 

Semitic 

Recognizee 

Recognisee 

Sherbet 

Scherbet 

Recognizor 

Recognisor 

Scallop 

Scollop 

Sherry 

Sherris 

Recompense 

Recompence 

Scath 

Scathe 

Shorling 

Shoreling 

Reconnoitre 

Reconnoiter 

Scenery 

Scenary 

Show 

Shew 

Redoubt 

Redout 

Sceptic 

Skeptic 

Showbread 

Shewbresd 

Redoubtable 

Redoutable 

Sceptical 

Skeptical 

Shrillness 

Shrilness 

Referable 

Referible 

Scepticism 

Skepticism 

Shroud 

Shrowd 

Referrible 

Schist 

Shist 

Shuttlecock 

Shittlecock 

Reflection 

Reflexion 

Schistose 

Shistose 

Shyly 

Shily 

Reflective 

Reflexive 

Sciagraphy,  or   Sciography 

Shyness 

Shiness 

Reglet 

Riglet 

Sciomachy,  or    Sciamachy 

Sienite 

Syenite 

Reindeer 

C  Raindeer 
I  Ranedeer 

Scion 

Cion 

Silicious,  or 

Siliceous 

Scirrhosity 

Skirrhosity 

Sill 

CiU 

Relic 

Relique 

Scirrhous 

Skirrhous 

Simar 

C  Chimera 
I  Cymar 

Renard,  or 

Reynard 

Scirrhus 

■  Schirrhus 
.  Skirrhus 

Rennet,  or 

Runnet 

Siphon 

Syphon 

Replier 

Replyer 

C  Cissors 

Sirloin,  or 

Surloin 

Reposit 

Reposite 

Scissors 

<  Cizars 

Sirocco 

Scirocco 

Resistance 

Resistence 

'  Scissars 

Sirup 

'  Syrup 
.  Sirop 

Respite 

Respit 

Sconce 

Skonce 

RestiflT,  or 

Restive 

Scotfree 

Shotfree 

Sit,  to  incubate  Set 

Restifiness 

C  Restifness 
(.  Restiveresa 

Screen 

Skreen 

Site 

Scite 

Scrofula 

Scrophula 

Sizar 

Sizer 

Retch,  to  vomit.  Reach 

Scymitar  j  see   Cimeter 

Size 

Cize,  Cisa 

Reverie,  or 

Re  very 

Scythe 

-:Sithe 
.  Sythe 

Skate 

Scate 

Rhomb 

Rhumb 

Skein 

Skain 

f  Riband 

Seamstress 

C  Sempstress 
I  Semstress 

Skeptic;  see 

Sceptic 

Ribbon 

"  1  Ribbana 

Skilfiil 

SkUlfol 

'  Ribbin 

Sear 

Sere 

Skulk 
(D) 

Sculk 

CEXTUI 
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BkuU 

Scull 

Sulky 

Sulkey 

Thyme 

JThime 

Slake,  to  ;uencA,Slack 

Sulphuretted 

Sulphureted 

Ticking,  or 

Ticken 

Sleight,  n. 

Slight 

Sumach 

C  Sumac 
(  Shumac 

Tidbit 

Titbit 

Sley,  a  reed. 

Slay,  Slaie 

f*/  UKIU^IA 

Tie 

Tye 

Sluice 

Sluce,  Sluse 

Suretyship 

Suretiship 

Tier,  a  row. 

Tire 

Slyly 

Slily 

Surloin,  or 

Sirloin 

Tierce 

Terce 

Slyness 

Sliness 

Surname 

Sirname 

Tiger 

Tyger 

Smallness 

Smalness 

Surprise 

Surprize 

Tinoal 

Tinkal 

Smirk 

Smerk 

Surreptitious 

Subreptitioua 

Tint 

Teint 

Smooth,  V. 

Smoothe 

Survivor 

Surviver 

Tiny 

Tyny 

Soap 

Sope 

Survivorship 

Survivership 

Tippler 

Tipler 

Socage 

Soccage 

Swag,  or 

Sag 

Tithe 

Tythe 

Socle 

Zocle 

Swale 

Sweale 

Toilet 

Toilett* 

Sola.n 

C  Soland 
I  Solund 

Sward 

Sord 

Toll,  to  allure,   Tole 

Swath 

Swarth 

ToUbooth 

Tolbooth 

Colder 

Soder 

Sweepstakes 

Sweepstake 

Ton,  or 

Tun 

Soldier 

Souldier 

Swop,  or 

Swap 

Tonnage 

Tunnage 

Soliped 

Solipede 

Sycamore 

'  Sicamore 
'.  Sycamine 

Tormentor 

Tormentei 

Solitaire 

Solitair 

Touchy,  or 

Techy 

Solvable 

Solvible 

Sylvan 

Silvan 

Tourmaline 

Tourmalin 

Somerset     >  J  Somersault 

Synonyme,  or    Synonym 

Trance 

Transe 

Summerset ', 

(  Summersault 

Syphilis 

Siphilis 

Tranquillity 

Tranquility 

Sonneteer 

Sonne  tteer 

Systematize 

Systemize 

Tranquillize 

Tranquilize 

Soothe 

Sooth 

Transferable 

Transferriblc 

Sorrel 

Sorel 

T. 

Tree-nail 

Trenail 
,  Trunnel 

Souse 

Sowse 

Spa 

Spaw 

Tabard 

Taberd 

Trellia 

Trellice 

Spicknel 

Spignel 

TaiFety 

C  Taffeta 
I  Taffata 

Trentals 

Trigintala 

Spinach 

Spinage 

Treatle 

C  Tressel 
(  Trussel 

Spinel 

; :  Spinelle 
' .  Spinell 

Taflrail 

Tafferel 

Taillage 

Tallage 

Trevet,  or 

Trivet 

Splice 
Sponge 

Splise 
Spunge 

Talc,  u.  stone. 

sTalk 
ITalck 

Trousers 
Trucklebed, 

Trowsers 
or  Trundlebed 

Spongy 

Spungy 

Tallness 

Talnesa 

Turkey 

Turky 

Spright 

Sprite 

Talmud 

Thalmud 

Turnip 

Turnep 

Sprightful 

Spriteful 

f  Tambarine 

Turnsole 

Turnsol 

Spunk 

Sponk 

Tambourine 

<  Tambourin 

Turkoia 

C  Turquois 
C  Turquoise 

Spurt,  or 

Spirt 

'  Tamborin 

Staddle 
Stanch 

Stadle 
Staunch 

Tarpauling 

■  Tarpawling 
'.  Tarpaulin 

Tutenag 

C  Tutanag 
(  Tutenaguo 

Stationery  n 

Stationary 

Tartan 

Tartane 

Tweedle 

C  Twiddle 
I  Twidle 

Steadfast 

Stedfast 

Tassel 

Toasel 

Steelyard 

Stillyard 

Tawny 

Tawney 

Tyro 

Tiro 

Sterile 

Steril 

Tease 

Teaze 

Stillness 

Stilness 

Teazle 
Tease!   , 

C  Tassel 
i  Tazel 

U. 

Stockade 

Stoccade 

Strait 

Streight,  n. 

Terrier 

Tarrier 

Umblea 

Humbles 

Strap,  or 

Strop 

Tether 

Tedder 

Unbias 

Unbiass 

Strengthener 

Strengthner 

Tetrastich 

Tetrastick 

Unbiased 

Unbiassed 

Strew 

I  Straw 

Textuary 

f  Texturist 

Unbigoted 

Unbigotted 

Strow 

Textualist 

<  Textuariat 

Unroll 

Uurol 

Stupefy 

Stupify 

'  Textuiat 

Until 

Until! 

Style 

Stile 

Theodolite 

Theodolet 

Subtile,  thin, 

Subtle 

Thraldom 

Thralldom 

V. 

Subtle,  sty 

Subtile 

Thrash,  or 

Thresh 

Subtract 

Substract 

Threshold 

Threshhfald 

Vaivode  -' 
Vayvode  . 

:  Waiwode 
.  Waywode 

Subtraction 

Substraction 

Throe,  a  pang,  Throw 

Buitor 

Suiter 

Thyine,  wooe 

,    Thine 

Vales 

Vaila 
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Valise 

Vallise 

w. 

With,  n. 

Withe 

Vat,  a  tasd, 

Fat 

Withal 

Withall 

Vaadetil 

Vaudeville 

Wagon 

Waggon 

Wizard 

I  Wizzard 
I  Wisard 

Vavasor 

C  Vavasour 
I  Valvasor 

Waif 

Waift 

Waive,  to  defer.  Wave 

Woe 

Wo 

Veil,  cover. 

Vail 

Wale 

Weal 

Wondions 

Wondemns 

Vender,  or 

Vendor 

Walrus 

Walruss 

Woodbine 

Woodbind 

Veneer 

Fineer 

Warranter,  ot 

■    Warrantor 

Woodchuck 

Woodchuk 

Venomous 

VenemouB 

Waul 

Wawl 

Woollen 

Woolen 

Verdigris 

;  Verdigrise 
:  Verdigrease 

Wear,  u 
Weasand 

Ware 
Wesand 
.  Wezand 

Wreathe,  v. 
Wreck 

Wreath 
Wrack 

Vermilion 

;  Vermillion 
'.  Virmilion 

Wriggle 

Riggl0 

Welsh 

Welch 

Vermin 

Vermine 

Whang 

Wang 

Y 

Veret 

Berst 
.  Werst 

Whelk 

Welk 

Whippletree 

Whiffletree      , 

Yawl 

Yaul 

Vertebre,  or 

Vertebra 

Whippoorwil 

Whippowill 

Yearn 

Yern 

Vervain 

Vervane 

Whiskey 

Whisky 

Yeast 

Yest 

Vial,  or 

Phial 

Whitleather 

Whiteleather 

Yelk,  or 

Yolk 

Vice,  a  screw 

,     Vise 

Whoop 

Hoop 

Yerk 

Yark 

Vicioua 
Villanons 

Vitious 
Villainous 

Whooping- 
cough 

Hoopingcough 

Yew 

Eugh 

Villany 

Villainy 

Widgeon 

Wigeon 

z. 

Visitor 

Visiter 

Wilful 

Willful 

Visor 

Vizor 

Windlass 

f  Windlace 
I  Windlas 

rZaffii 

Vitiate 

Viciate 

Zaffire 

<  Zaffar 

Vizier 

Vizir 
,  Visier 

Wintry 

Wintery 

'  Zaffer 

Wiry 

Wiery 

Zechin;  tee 

Sequis 

Volomno 

Vulcanc 

Witchelm 

Weechelm 

Zinc 

Zinb 

III. -ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Iw  flus  Dictionary  care  has  been  taken  to  give 
lIL  the  irregular  grammatical  forms  of  words. 
All  the  verbs  of  the  language  which  are  often 
met  with,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  are  con- 
jugated ;  the  plural  forms  of  irregular  nouns  are 
exhibited ;  and  occasional  observations  are  made 
in  relation  to  the  grammatical  construction  and 
nse  of  words. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  here  any 
general  system  or  outline  of  grammar ;  but  the 
design  is  merely  to  furnish,  on  various  topics  of 
practical  grammar,  some  notices  and  remarks, 
which  could  not  properly  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  Dictionary,  and  which  may  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  work. 

The  parts  of  speech  m  the  English  language 
ere  commonly  reckoned  nine,  or,  if  the  parti- 
ticiple  is  considered  a  distinct  part  of  speech, 
ten;  namely,  the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Ad- 
jective, Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction, 
Preposition,  and  Interjection. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to 
point  them  out,  or  to  limit  their  signification. 
The  articles  are  a,  or  an,  and  the ;  as,  a  book, 
an  apple,  the  man.  —  For  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cles, see  A,  An,  and  The,  in  the  Dictionary. 

THE  NOUN. 

A  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any 
idea.  Proper  nouns  are  the  names  of  individ- 
uals, whether  persons  or  things ;  as,  Alexan- 
der, America,  London.  Common  nouns  are  the 
Dames  of  genera  or  classes.  English  common 
nouns  are  the  appellatives  or  substantives  of 
the  English  language,  or  are  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  dictionaries  of  the  language. 

English  nouns  are  mostly  formed  by  affixing 
to  the  radical  parts  of  words  the  terminations 


an,  ance,  ant,  or,  ard,  art,  ary,  eer,  ent,  er,  ia 
ist,  ive,  or,  ater,  ate,  ee,  ite,  acy,  age,  ancy,  enoi, 
ency,  head,  hood,  ion,  ity,  ism,  meni,  many,  neia, 
on,  ry,  ship,  t,  th,  tude^  ty,  we,  y,  dom,  ciUe,  cle, 
d,  U,  el,  in,  ine,  kin,  let,  ling,  ock,  vie. 

Nouns  have  three  cases,  nominative,  possess- 
ive, and  objective ;  three  genders,  masculine,  femr 
inine,  and  neuter;  and  two  numbers,  singvlar 
and  plural. 

The  plural  number  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular;  as,  hook,  books;  dove, 
doves.  But  if  the  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  sh,  ch 
soft,  or  X,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  es ;  as,  rebus,  rebuses;  mass,  masses;  ktsh, 
lashes ;  church,  churches ;  fox,  foxes.  If  the  sin- 
gular ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  s  only ;  as,  monarch,  monarchs.  If  the 
singular  ends  in  o,  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s ;  as, 
folio,  folios ;  cameo,  cameos;  bamboo,  bamboos; 
embryo,  embryos ;  but  if  the  final  o  is  preceded 
by  a  consonan'-,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed 
by  adding  es;  as,  cargo,  cargoes;  hero,  heroes. 
The  following  nouns,  however,  canto,  cento,  grot- 
to, junto,  portico,  rotunda,  salvo,  solo,  tyro,  duode- 
cimo, octavo,  quarto,  and  some  others  derived  from 
foreign  languages,  and  hardly  Anglicized,  as  al 
bino,  domino,  &c.,  commonly  have  their  plural 
formed  by  tlie  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular; 
as,  canto,  cantos.  But  there  are  some,  respect 
ing  which  usage  is  not  uniform.  We  some- 
times see  the  plural  of  duodecimo,  octavo,  and 
quarto,  written  with  the  addition  of  es,  thus,  du- 
odedmoes,  odavoes,  quartoes ;  and  we  also  some- 
times see  the  plural  of  volcano  written  volcanos. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns,  forming  the  names 
of  various  arts  and  sciences,  which  have  a  plural 
termination  in  ics,  but  have  no  singular  termi- 
nation ;  as,  ethics,  jnathematics,  mechanics,  meta 
physics,  mnemonics,  politics,  &c.  All  nouns  ot 
this  class  are  generally  considered  by  gramma- 
rians as  properly  plural ;  though  we  sometime« 
see  them,  or  some  of  them,  joined  to  verbs  ir 
the  singular  number  by  respectable  -wnt^ra. 
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Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  y 
iflreceded  by  a  consonant,  form  their  plurals  by 
changing  y  into  ies;  as,  lady,  ladies;  body, 
bodies ;  but  those  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  their  plurals  regularly,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  valley,  val- 
leys ;  attorney,  attorneys,  &c.  These  plurals  are 
sometimes  enoneously  written  vaUies,  attomies, 
&c. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns  ending  in  /,  or  fe, 
VIZ.,  beef,  cay,  df,  half,  knife,  leaf,  life,  loaf,  self, 
theaf,  shelf,  wife,  wolf,  which  form  their  plurals 
by  changing/,  or  fe,  into  ves ;  as,  beeves,  calves, 
&c.  The  word  wharf,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing American  usage,  is  conformed  to  this 
class,  having  for  its  plural  wharves ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  English  usage,  the  plural  is  wharfs. 
—  Staff  commonly  has  staves  in  the  plural ;  but 
other  nouns  ending  in  ff,  and  also  in  J,  except 
those  above  enumerated,  form  their  plurals  reg- 
ularly, by  adding  s  to  the  singular;  as,  muff, 
muffs ;  proof,  proofs.  Sue. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
which  are  often  used  in  English,  and  are  more 
or  less  Anglicized,  and  of  which  the  Greek  and 
LAtin  plurals  are  sometimes  used,  and  sometimes 
plurals  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
English  language.  Of  this  class  are  encomium, 
memorandum,  medium,  radius,  dogma,  of  which 
the  Latin  plurals  are  encomia^  memoranda,  me- 
dia, radii,  dogmata ;   the  English,  encomiums, 

emorandums,  mediums,  radiuses,  dogmas.  The 
wo  plurals  are  generally  given,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, under  such  words  as  admit  the  use  of 
Doth. 

There  are  some  words  which  have  the  plural 
form,  but  which  are  used  in  both  the  singular 
and  the  plural  number,  or  respecting  the  number 
of  which  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  among 
grammarians.  Of  this  class  are  alms,  bdhws, 
gallows,  means,  news,  and  pains.  —  See  these 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Nouns  formed  by  the  addition  of  ful  (from 
the  adjective  full)  to  another  word,  as  mouthful, 
spoonful,  are  regarded  as  indivisible  compomids, 
and  form  their  plurals  in  a  regular  manner  by 
the  addition  of »;  as,  movthfuls,  spoonfuls.  But 
some  compound  nouns,  which  have  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  compounded  connected  by  hy- 
phens, have  the  plural  termination  affixed  to 
the  first  part ;  as,  aide-die-camp,  aides-de-camp ; 
tousin-german,  cousins-german  ;  court-^martial, 
taurts-marticd ;  father-in-law,  fathers-in-law. 
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THE  PRONOUN. 

The  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  specified 
in  the  notice  of  the  word  Pronoon,  in  tiie  Die 
tionary,  where  they  are  also  sa  orally  noticed 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to 
express  its  quality,  or  limit  its  meaning;  as, 
a  good  man ;   a  green  field ;  three  apples. 

A  great  part  of  the  adjectives  of  the  English 
language  are  formed  by  aflSxing  to  the  radical 
parts  of  words  the  terminations  ac,  al,  an,  or 
ary,  en,  ic,  ical,  id,  He,  ine,  ory,  ate,  ful,  ose,  ous, 
some,  y,  ish,  like,  ly,  ive,  able,  ible,  ubk,  less. 

Most  adjectives  have  two  variations  from  the 
simple  or  positive  form  of  the  word,  called  de- 
grees of  comparison,  namely,  the  comparativ^i 
and  superlative. 

In  words  of  one  syllable  the  comparative  is 
commonly  formed  by  adding  r  or  er  to  the  posi- 
tive ;  as,  wise,  wiser ;  soft,  softer ;  and  the  super- 
lative, by  adding  st  or  est;  as,  unse,  wisest;  soft, 
softest. 

Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  com- 
monly compared  by  prefixing  more  and  most  to 
the  positive ;  as,  useful,  more  useful,  most  use- 
ful. —  The  termination  ish,  annexed  to  the  pos- 
itive, denotes  a  diminution  of  the  quality;  as, 
blaek,  blackish. 

Several  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  com- 
parison in  an  irregular  manner.  These  are 
good,  bad,  little,  many,  much,  near,  late,  and 
old.  —  See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

THE   VERB. 

A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  winch  signifies  to 
be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer;  or  it  is  a  word  by  means 
of  which  something  is  affirmed  respecting  some 
person  or  thing ;  as,  I  am  ;  you  hear ;  he  is  m- 
stntded. 

The  person  or  thing  respecting  which  any 
thing  is  affirmed,  is  called  the  svlyect,  A  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mode  is  not  connected  with  any 
subject,  and  no  affirmation  can  be  made  by  iL 

Verbs  are  divided  into  active  or  transitive,  and 
neuter  or  intransitive.  In  this  Dictionary,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  modern  English  diction- 
aries, verbs  to  which  v.  a.  is  annexed  are  active, 
or  transitive,  verbs ;  and  those  to  which  v.  n.  u 
annexed  are  neuier,  or  intransitive,  verbs. 

An  active,  or  transitive,  verb  expresses  an  ac- 
tion passing  from  an  agent  or  actor  to  somt 
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object  acted  upon;  and  it  requires  the  addition 
of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  The 
master  teaches  tiiepupU,"  or  "The  master  tecKhes 
Im."  Here  pupil  and  him  denote  objects  acted 
upon,  and  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
ay  the  active  or  transitive  verb  teach. 

A  neuter,  or  intfunsitive,  verb  expresses  neither 
action  nor  possiun,  but  being  or  state  of  being ; 
and  it  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object 
to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  He  is ; "  "  The  sun 
thiues." — There  is  a  class  of  verbs  which  are 
generally  ranked  among  neuter  verbs,  and  which 
denote  action  confined  to  the  subject,  without 
any  object  acted  upon;  as,  "I  run;"  "He 
walks."  These  are,  by  some  grammarians, 
styled  active-intransitive  verhs,  in  distinction 
from  adive-transUive  verbs. 

A  passive  verb  is  formed  by  associating  the 
perfect  participle  of  an  active  verb  with  some 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be ;  and  it  implies  an  object 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted 
upon ;  as,  "  Ctesar  was  slain  by  Brutus." 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  imper- 
fect tense  and  perfect  participle  by  adding  d  or 
td  to  the  present ;  as,  Icme,  loved;  coll,  called. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  which  does  not  form 
its  imperfect  tense  and  perfect  participle  by 
adding  rf  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  present  write, 
imperfect  wrote,  perfect  participle  written. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  English  language,  which 
are  often  used,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
are  carefully  conjugated,  where  they  severally 
occur,  in  this  Dictionary.  It  is,  tlierefore,  not 
deemed  necessary  to  insert  here  a  table  of 
irregular  verbs. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are 
those  by  means  of  which  English  verbs  are 
prmcipally  conjugated.  They  are  do,  be,  have, 
must,  may,  can,  shall,  leiU,  with  their  inflections. 
Might,  could,  should,  and  would,  wliich  are  re- 
garded as  the  imperfect  or  past  tenses  of  may, 
can,  shall,  and  unll,  commonly  imply  past  time ; 
yet  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  conditional 
present  and  future  tenses. 

Many  verbs  are  formed  by  affixing,  to  the 
redical  parts  of  words,  ate,  en,  fy,  ish,  ise,  ize. 

The  Conjugation  op  Verbs. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  several  num- 
bers, persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled 
the  ACTIVE  VOICE,  and  that  of  a  oassive  verb, 

ihe   PASSIVE   VOICE 


The  auxiliary  and  the  active  verb  To  Uavi 
is  conjugated  in  the  following  manner:  — 

TO  HAVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT   TENSi;, 
Singvlar.  Fhiral 

1st  Per.ion,  I  have.  1.  We  have. 

2d  Person,  Thou  hast.         2.  Ye  or  you  have 
3d  Person,  He,  she,  or      3.  They  have, 
it,  hath  or  has. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had.  1.  We  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst.  2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  He,  &,c.  had.  3.  They  had. 

PERFECT    TENSE. 

Singvlar,  Plural. 

1.  I  have  had.  1.  We  have  had. 

2.  Thou  hast  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  had, 

3.  He  has  had.  3.  They  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural 

1.  I  had  had.  1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had,  2.  Ye  or  you  had  hau 

3.  He  had  had.  3.  They  had  had. 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have.  1.  We  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou    shall    or  wilt      2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  wis 

have,  have, 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have,      3.  They  shall  or  will  hava 

SECOND    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had, 

3.  He  will  have  had. 


PlurU. 

1.  We  shall  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had 

3.  They  will  have  had 


Imperative  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  have.  1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have  thou,  or  do  thou      2.  Have  ye,  or  do  ye  o> 

have.  yon  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Let  them  have. 

Potential  Mood. 

Mayst  and  mighist  were  formerly,  and  they 
are  still  by  some,  written  mayest  and  mightest. 
The  second  persons  singular  couldst,  skovldst, 
and  wouldst,  were  formerly  written  coudest, 
shouldest,  and  wouldest. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  cai 

have.  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have.       3.  They  may  or  can  hava. 
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IMPERFECT    TEIT9E. 


Singvlar. 
I  luight,  could,  would, 

or  should  have. 
Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldat,  or  phouldst 

have. 
He      might,      could, 

would,    or    should 

have. 


Plural. 
We  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have. 
,  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,      or      should 
have. 
,  They      might,      could, 
would,     or     shouM 
have. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

ar.  Plural. 

I.  I  may  or  can  have  had.  1.  We  may  or  can  have 

had. 

t.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  had.  have  had. 

S.  He  may  or  can  have  3.  They  may  or  can  have 
had.  had. 


PLDPERFKCT 
Singular. 
I  might,  could,  would,      1. 
or  should  have  had. 
.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,      2. 
wouldst,  or  shouldat 
have  had. 
He       might,       could,      3. 
would,     or     should 
have  had. 


TENSE. 

Plural. 
We  might,could,would, 

or  should  have  hod. 
Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

would,     or     should 

have  had. 
They     might,     could, 

would,     or     should 

have  had. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular, 

1.  If  I  have. 

2.  If  thou  have. 
S.  If  he  have. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  have. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  they  have. 


It  IS  very  common  to  vary  the  terminations  of 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  indicative ,  as,  "  If  thou  lovest,  if 
he  loves;'"  instead  of  "If  thou  love,  if  he  fowe." 
So  also,  " If  I  am,  if  thou  art,  if  he  is;  if  we 
ore,"  &c.  "If  I  was,  if  thou  wast,  if  he  was;" 
mstead  of  « If  I  6e,"  &c. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  snood 
are,  in  general,  similar  to  the  correspondent 
tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood, 
Present,  To  have.  Perfect,  To  have  had. 

I'articiples, 

Present  or  Active,  Having.     Perfect  or  Passive,  Had. 
Compound  Perfect,  Having  had. 

The  auxiliary  and  the  neuter  verb  T\t  Be  ia 
miugated  as  follows : 


TO   bjL. 
Indicative  Miod. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Plural 

I  am.  1.  We  are. 

Thou  art  2.  Ye  or  you  are 

He,  she,  or  it  is.  3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

ir.  Plural 

1.  We  were. 

2.  Ye  or  yoa  were 

3.  They  were. 

PERFECT   TENSE. 


I  was. 
Thou  wast 
He  was. 


Singular. 
I  have  been. 
Thou  hast  been. 
He  hath  or  has  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  been. 

3.  They  have  been 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  had  been.  1.  We  had  been. 

Thou  hadst  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  been 

He  had  been.  3.  They  had  been 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 
I  shall  or  will  be. 
Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 


3.  He  shall  or  will  be. 


Plural. 
1.  We  shall  or  will  be 
2   Ye  or  you  shall  or  wit 

be. 
3.  They  shall  or  will  be 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  been 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  hava 

been. 

3.  They  will  have  been 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  be. 

2.  Be  thou,  or  do  thou 

he.. 

3.  Let  him  be. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  y« 

or  you  be. 

3.  Let  them  be. 


Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be.  1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.  2.  Ye  oryou  may  or  can  b* 

3.  He  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be 

IMPERFECT   TEN9E. 


Singular. 
I   I  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
be. 

3.  He       might,       could, 

would,  or  should  be. 


Plural 

1.  We      might,      coulc^ 

would,  or  should  be. 

2.  Yeoryou  might,  could, 

would,  or  should  be. 

3.  They    night,     cot! 

would,  or  should  tm 
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PERFICT    TINSE. 


Singular. 
.    1    may    or   can    have 

been. 
I  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

have  been. 
S   He  may  or  can  have 

been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have 

been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  been. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have 

been. 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Hingular. 
•.  I  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 

i.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 

have  been. 
">   He       might,       could, 

would,     or     should 

have   been. 


PluraL 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,      or    should 
have   been, 

2.  Ye    or     you     might, 

could,     would,     or 
should    have    been. 

3.  They      might,     could, 

would,     or     should 
have    been. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


P<BE9ENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 
.  It  I  be. 
2.  If  thou  be. 
1   If  he  be. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1    If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  he  were.  3.  If  they  were. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  tiiis  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 


Infinitive  Mood. 
Prtaent,  To  be.  Perfect  To  have  been. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being.  Perfect,  Been. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  been. 

Conjugation  op  Regular  Verbs. 
ACTIVE. 
A  nsgular  active  verb  is  conjugated  in  the 


billowing  manner:  — 


TO  LOVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 


Angular. 
,  I  lore. 
C  Thou  lovest. 
9  He,  she,  ot    t  loveth 
or  loves 


Plural. 

1.  We  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  love 

3.  They  love. 


IMPERFECT    TENSC. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved.  1.  We  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst.  2.  Ye  or  you  loved 

3.  He  loved.  3.  They  loved. 

PERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular, 

1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved 

3.  They  have  loved 


PLnPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved.  1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved 
3    He  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST    FDTURE    TENSE. 


Singidar. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou    shalt    or    wilt 

love. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  wiS 

love. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  love^ 


SECOND    FUTURE    TENSE. 


oar. 

1.  I  shall  have  loved 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  l»  -ed. 

3.  He  will  have  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Ye   or  you  will  havi 

loved. 

3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  love. 

2.  Love  thou,  or  do  thou 

love. 

3.  Let  him  love. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Love  ye  or  you,  or  a* 

ye  love. 

3.  Let  them  love. 


Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

love. 
3   He  may  or  can  love. 


Plur(U. 

1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  caa 

love. 

3.  They  may  or  can  love. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  1  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  love. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
love. 

3.  He       might,       could, 

would,    or     should 
love. 


Plural. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,    or     should 
love. 

2.  Ye    or     you     might, 

could,     would,     ot 
should    love. 

3.  They    might,     could 

would,    or     should 
love. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I    may   or    cui   have 

loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

have  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have 

loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have 

loved. 

2.  Ye  or  yon  may  or  can 

have  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  havi 

loved. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 


ab 


PLDPEKFECT    TENSE. 


iSingtdca: 
.  1  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  loved. 

t  Thou  mightst,  couldat, 
wouldat,  or  shouldst 
have  loved. 

I.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  loved. 


Pluriu. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 

2.  Ye  oryou  might,  could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 

3.  They     might,     could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singidar.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love.  1.  If  we  love. 

S.  If  thou  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

Participles. 

Preient,  Loving.  Perfect,  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs  passive  are  called  regular  when  they 
form  their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed  to  the  verb ;  as,  from  the  verb  to  love  is 
formed  the  passive,  /  am,  loved,  I  was  loved,  1 
shall  be  loved,  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the 
perfect  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be, 
through  all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood, 
nod  tense,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

TO  BE  LOVED. 

Indicative  Mood. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 
1.  I  am  loved. 
S.  Thou  art  loved. 
3.  He  is  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

2  Thou  wast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3  He  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 
t.  I  have  been  loved.  1. 

8.  Thou  hast  been  loved.       2. 

3w  He   hath  or  has  been      3. 
loved. 


Plural. 
We  have  been  loved. 
Ye  or  you  have  been 

loved. 
They  have  been  loved. 


PLDPERFE3T   TENSE. 

Singular.  Pliurat 

.  I  had  been  loved.  I.  We  had  been  loved. 

,  Thou  hadst  been  loved.      2.  Ye  or  you  had  beei 
loved. 
He  had  been  loved.  3.  They  had  been  loved 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  or  will  be  loved.  1.  We    shall  or  will  ba 

loved. 

Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will 

loved.  be  loved. 

He    shall   or  will    be  3.  They  shall  o>  will  ba 
loved.  loved 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.  1.  We    shall   have    been 

loved. 

Thou  wilt  have  been  2.  Ye    or  you  mil  have 

loved.  been  loved. 

He    will    have    been  3,  They  will    have  beei 
loved.  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

Let  me  be  loved. 

I. 

Let  us  be  loved. 

2. 

Be  thou  loved,  or  do 

2. 

Be  ye  or  you  loved  of 

thou  be  loved. 

do  ye  be  loved. 

3. 

Let  him  be  loved. 

3. 

Let  them  be  loved 

Potential  Mood. 


PRESENT   TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

be  loved. 

3.  He   may    or   can    be 

loved. 


Plural. 

1.  Wemayorcanbelove<t 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

be  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be 

loved. 


IMPERFECT   TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
be  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved. 


Plural. 
,  We      might,      could, 

would,  or  should  be 

be  loved. 
Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

would,  or  should  ba 

loved. 
,  They     might,     could, 

would,  or  should  ba 

loved. 


PERFECT   TENSE. 


SiTigular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been 

loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

have  been  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have 
i  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have 

been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  been  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  havt 

been  loved. 


IV- 
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PLUPERrECT 

Singular. 
1  might,  could,  would,      1. 

or  should  have  been 

loved, 
rhou  mightst,  couldst,      2 

vrouldst,  or  shouldst 

have  been  loved. 
He  might,  could,  would,      3 

or  should  have  been 

loved. 


TERSE. 

Plural. 
We      might,      could, 
would,     or     should 
have  been  loved. 
Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have 
been  loved. 
.  They     might,     could, 
would,     or     should 
have    been    loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Singular. 
If  1  be  loved. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 

Plural. 
If  we  be  loved. 


£.  If  thou  be  loved. 
i.  If  he  be  loved. 


1. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  they  be  loved. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

J.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  Ifye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
tke  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Pretent,  To  be  loved.       Perfect,  To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being  loved.       Perfect,  Been  loved. 
Compound  Perfect,  Having  been  loved. 


THE  PARTICIPLE. 

The  partidple  is,  by  some  grammarians,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  and  by 
others  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  form  of  the  verb. 
It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and  partakes  of  the 
signification  and  properties  of  the  verb.  It  is 
an  adjective  form  of  the  verb,  and,  like  an  ad- 
jective, belongs  to  a  noun ;  and  it  signifies 
doing,  being,  or  sufiering,  without  afiinning  any 
thing.  It  becomes  a  noun  by  prefixing  to  it 
the  definite  article  the.  —  There  are  three  par- 
ticiples :  the  present,  ending  in  ing,  as  moving ; 
the  perfect,  past,  or  passive,  ending  (if  the  verb 
is  regular)  in  erf,  as  moved ;  and  the  compound 
perfect,  as  hiving  moved. 

The  participle  in  ing,  though  properly  and 
generally  active,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  pas- 
live  sense ;  as,  «  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  buHding."   John  IL  —  «  The  nation 


had  cried  out  loudly  against  the  eri;ne  while  ii 
was  committing."  Bolingbroke.  —  "  My  Lives  ar> 
reprinting.^  Johnson.  —  Within  a  few  years,  n 
strange  and  awkward  neologism  has  been  intro 
duced,  by  which  the  present  passive  partidple  is 
substituted,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  for  the 
participle  in  ing;  and  in  the  above  examples 
instead  of  "  in  building"  "  was  committing^ 
and  "  are  reprinting^'  the  modern  innovators 
would  say,  "in  being  built,"  "was  being  com- 
mitted," "  are  being  reprinted"  This  new  form 
has  been  used  by  some  respectable  writem. 
The  following  are  instances  of  it :  "  For  tliota 
who  are  being  educated  in  our  seminaries."  ]i 
Sovthey.  —  "  It  was  being  uttered."  Coleridge.  ■ 
"The  foundation  was  being  laid."  Brit.  Critir 
—  "It  [TSTVfi/j.ivog']  signifies  properly,  though  in 
uncouth  English,  one  who  is  being  beaten."  Mrp. 
WTwtely.  — "  The  bridge  is  being  built,  and 
other  phrases  of  the  like  kind,  have  pained  the 
eye,"  D.  Booth. — This  phrase  "  in  uncouth  Eng- 
lish "  has  been  censured  by  many,  and  defended 
by  some.  The  Eclectic  Review  remarks, «  That 
a  need  of  this  phrase,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is 
felt,  is  sufiiciently  proved  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  by  educated  persons  and  respectable 
writers." 

THE  ADVERB. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  an  ad- 
jective, and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting 
it;  as,  "He  writes  well;"  "A  truly  excellent 
scholar;"  "He  speaks  very  correctly."  A  great 
many  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the 
addition  of  ly,  or  by  changing  eto  y ;  as,  wise 
un'sely ;  noble,  nobly. 


THE  PREPOSITIOJt. 

Prepositions  show  the  relations  betiveeu 
words,  and  are  generally  placed  before  noui>ii 
and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case. 

There  are  many  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
participles,  which  are  followed  by  their  appro- 
priate prepositions;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine what  preposition  is  most  suitable  to  be 
used.  The  following  list  comprises  a  consider- 
able number  of  words,  with  the  proper  preooai 
tion  subjoined. 


THE   PREPOSITION. 
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A  List  of  Words  with  the  proper  Prepositions  annexed. 


Hbmdoned  to. 

^.biite  of. 

Abhorrence  of. 

Abhorrent  to,  from. 

Aoide  in,  at,  with. 

Abominable  to. 

Abound  in,  with. 

Abridge  of,  from 

Absent  from. 

Abstain  from. 

Abstinence  from 

Abut  on,  upon. 

Accede  to. 

Acceptable  to. 

Access  to. 

Accessory  to. 

Accommodate  to 

Accord,  V,  n.  with    v.  a. 
to. 

Accordance  roitk. 

Account  of,  for,  to. 

Accountable  to   a  per- 
son ;  for  a  thing. 

Accuse  of. 

Acquaint  teith. 

Acquaintance  with. 

Acquiesce  in. 

Acquit  of. 

Adapted  to. 

Add  to. 

Address  to. 

Adequate  to. 

Adhere  to. 

Adjacent  to. 

Adjourn  to. 

Adjudge  to- 

Adjust  to. 

Admonish  of. 

Admission  (access)  to; 
(entrance)  into. 

Admit  of. 

Advantage  over 

Advise  of,  to. 

Advocate  for. 

Affection  for. 

Affinity  to,  with,  be- 
tween. 

Agree  with  a  person ; 
to  things  proposed ; 
upon  things  or  con- 
ditions. 

Agreeable  to. 


Alienate  from. 
Allude  to. 
Alteration  in. 
Ambitious  of,  to. 
Amenable  to. 
Analogous  to. 
Analogy  to,  between. 
Angry  with  a  person ; 

at  a  thing. 
Annex  to. 

Animadvert  on,  upon. 
Answer  for,  to. 
Antecedent  to. 
Antipathy  to,  against. 
Anxious  about. 
Apologize  for. 
Apology  for. 
Appeal  to. 
Appertain  to. 
Applicable  to. 
Apply  to. 
Apprehensive  of. 
Appropriate  to. 
Approve  of. 
Argue  with,  against. 
Array  with,  in. 
Arrive  at. 
Ask  of  a  person;  for 

or  after  a  person  or 

thing. 
Aspire  to. 
Assent  to. 
Assimilate  to. 
Associate  with. 
Assure  of. 
Atone  for. 
Attached  to. 
Attain  to. 
Attend  to. 
Attentive  to. 
Averse  to,  from. 
Aversion  to,  from, 

B, 

Ballot  for 
Banish  from. 
Bare  of. 
Bargain  for. 
Bear  up,  upon,  witi 
Beguile  of. 
Believe  in,  on. 
Belong  to. 
Bereave  of 


Bestow  on,  upon. 
Betray  to  a  person ; 

into  a  thing. 
Betroth  to. 
Bigoted  to. 
Bind  to,  in,  up,  upon. 
Blame  for. 
Blush  at. 
Boast  of. 
Border  on,  upon. 
Brag  of. 

c. 

Call  on,  upon,  at,  for ; 

—  on  a  person ;  at  a 

house. 
Capable  of. 
Care  for,  to. 
Careful  of,  for. 
Careless  of,  about. 
Carp  at. 
Catch  at,  up. 
Caution  against. 
Certify  of. 
Change  for,  with. 
Charge  on  or  against  a 

person ;  vnth  a  thing. 
Clear  of. 
Coalesce  with. 
Coincide  with 
Commune  with. 
Commit  to. 
Communicate  to,  with. 
Compare  to,  in  respect 

to  quality ;   v>ith,  by 

way  of  illustration. 
Compelled  to. 
Compliance  with. 
Comply  with. 
Composed  of. 
Concede  to. 
Conceive  of. 
Concerned  at,  for. 
Concur  with,  in,  on,  tc . 
Condemn  to. 
Condescend  to. 
Conduce  to. 
Confer  on,  upon. 
Confide  in. 
Conform  to. 
Congenial  to,  with. 
Congratulate  on,  upon. 
Connect  with. 


Conscious  of. 
Consecrate  to. 
Consent  to. 
Consign  to. 
Consist  of,  in,  with. 
Consistent  with. 
Consonant  to. 
Consult  with. 
Contend  with,  againct 
Contest  vnth. 
Contiguous  to. 
Contrast  with. 
Contrary  to. 
Conversant  in,  uiith, 

about. 
Convert  to,  into. 
Convict  of. 
Convince  of. 
Copy  from,  after. 
Correspond  to,  with. 
Correspondence  to, 

with. 
Correspondent  to. 
Covenant  with,  for. 
Cure  of. 

D. 

Dash  against,  upon. 
Deal  in,  by,  with 
Debar  of,  from 
Decide  on,  upon. 
Defend  against,  from 
Deficient  in. 
Defraud  of. 
Demand  of. 
Denounce  against  a 

person ;  on  a  thing 
Depend  on,  upon. 
Dependent  on,  upon. 
Deprive  of. 
Derogate  from. 
Derogation  from,  to 
Derogatory  to. 
Descended  from. 
Deserving  of. 
Desirous  of 
Desist  from. 
Despair  of. 
Despoil  of. 
Destined  to. 
Destitute  of. 
Detach  from. 
Detract  from. 
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Deviate  from. 

Devolve  ore,  npon 

Devote  to. 

Dictate  to. 

Die  of  a  diseaf  e ;  hy  the 
sword  or  fai  aine  ;  for 
another. 

Differ  with  a  person  in 
opinion; /fom  a  per- 
son or  thing  in  some 
quality. 

Different  from. 

Difficulty  in. 

Diminish  from. 

Diminution  of. 

Disabled  from. 

Disagree  with,  to. 

Disagreeable  to. 

Disappointed  q^a  thing 
not  obtdinsd  '  in  a 
thing  obtained. 

Disapprove  of. 

Discourage  from. 

Discouragement  to. 

Disengaged  from. 

Disgusted  at,  with. 

Dislike  to. 

Dismission  from. 

Disparagement  to. 

Dispense  with. 

Dispose  of,  to,  for. 

Dispossess  of. 

Dispute  with. 

Disqualify  for,  from. 

Dissatisfied  with. 

Dissent  from. 

i)istinct  from. 

Distinguish  from,,  be- 
tween. 

Distrustful  of. 

Divested  of. 

Divide  between  two ; 
among  many. 

Dote  on. 

Doubt  of,  about. 

Dwell  in,  at,  on. 

E. 

Eager  in,  for,  after. 
Embark  in,  for. 
Embellished  with. 
Emerge  from 
Employ   in,   on,  upon, 

about. 
Emulous  of. 
Enamored  of. 
Encounter  with 


Encouragement  to. 
Encroach  on,  upon. 
Endeared  to. 
Endeavor  after. 
Endowed  with. 
Endued  with. 
Engage  in,  with,  for. 
Enjoin  on,  upon. 
Enter  on,  upon,  into. 
Entrance  en,  upon, 

into. 
Envious  of,  at. 
Equal  to,  with. 
Equivalent  to. 
Espouse  to. 
Estimated  at. 
Estranged  from. 
Exception  from,  to, 

against. 
Excluded  from. 
Exclusive  of. 
Expelled  from. 
Expert  in,  at. 
Exposed  to. 
Expressive  of. 

F. 

Fall  under. 
Familiar  to,  with. 
Fawn  on,  upon. 
Fearful  of. 
Feed  on,  upon. 
Fight  with,  against, 

for. 
Filled  with. 
Fond  of. 
Fondness  for. 
Foreign  to,  from. 
Founded  on  or  upon  a, 

basis ;  in  truth. 
Free  from. 
Friendly  to. 
Frown  at,  upon. 
Fruitful  in,  of. 
Full  of. 

G. 

Give  to. 
Glad  of,  at. 
Glance  at,  upon. 
Glow  loith. 
Grapple  with. 
Grateful  to  a  person , 

for  a  favor. 
Grieve  at,  for. 
Guard  against 


H. 

Hanker  after. 
Happen  to,  on. 
Healed  of. 
Hinder  from. 
Hiss  at. 
Hold  in,  of,  on. 

I. 

Immersion  in. 

Impatient  at,  for 

Impenetrable  by  to. 

Impervious  to. 

Impose  on,  upon. 

Inaccessible  to. 

Incapable  of. 

Incentive  to. 

Incorporate  into,  with 

Inconsistent  with. 

Inculcate  on,  upon. 

Independent  of,  on. 

Indulge  with,  in. 

Indulgent  to. 

Influence  over,  with,  on. 

Inform   of,  about,  con- 
cerning. 

iTiitiate  into,  in. 

Initiation  into. 

Inquire  of,  after. 

Inroad  into. 

Insensible  to,  of. 

Inseparable  from. 

Insinuate  into. 

Insist  on,  upon. 

Inspection  into,  over. 

Instruct  in. 

Insult  over. 

Intent  on,  upon. 

Interfere  with. 

Intermeddle  with. 

Intervene  between. 

Intimate  with. 

Introduce  into,  in. 

Intrude  on,  upon,  into. 

Inured  to. 

Invested  with. 

Irritated  against  or  by 
a  person  }  at  or  by  a 
thing. 


Jealous  of. 
Jeer  at. 
Join  with,  to. 


Knock  Jit,  on. 
Known  to. 


Laden  with. 

Land  at. 

Laugh  at. 

Lean  on,  upon,  agima 

Level  with. 

Liberal  to,  of. 

Liken  to. 

Live  in,  at,  with,  ttpM 

Loaded  with. 

Long  for,  after 

Lord  over. 

M 

Made  of. 
Marry  to,  with. 
Meddle  with. 
Mediate  between 
Meditate  on,  upon. 
Meet,  V.  with. 
Militate  againtt. 
Mingle  with. 
Minister  to. 
Mistrustful  of. 
Mix  with. 

Necessary  to,  jot 
Need  of. 
Neglectful  of. 
Negotiate  with 

o. 

Obedient  to. 
Object  to,  againtt 
Observant  of. 
Observation  of. 
Obtrude  on,  upon. 
Obvious  to. 
Offend  against. 
Offensive  to. 
Offer  to. 
Operate  on. 
Opposite  to, 

P. 

Partake  of. 
Partial  to. 
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Psrtiality  to,  for. 

Participate  in,  of. 

Patient  with,  of. 

Pay  for. 

Peculiar  to. 

Penetrate  into. 

Persevere  in. 

■'crtain  to. 

Pitch  upon,  on. 

Play  on,  upon,  with. 

Pleasant  to. 

Pleased  with. 

Plunge  into, 

lossesaed  of. 

Pray  for,  with. 

Predisposed  to. 

Prefer  to,  before,  above. 

Preferable  to. 

Preference  to,  over, 
above,  bejore. 

Prefix  to. 

Prejudice  against. 

Prepare  for. 

Preserve  from. 

Preside  over. 

Press  on,  upon. 

Presume  on,  upon 

Pretend  to. 

Prevail  on,  upon,  with, 
(to  persuade)  over, 
against,  (to  over- 
come.) 

Prevent  from. 

Prey  on,  upon. 

Prior  to. 

Productive  of. 

Profit  by. 

Profitable  to. 

Prone  to. 

Pronounce  against  a 
person  ;  on  a  thing. 

Propose  to. 

Protect    others    from, 
ourselves  against. 
<») 


Protest  against. 
Proud  of. 
Provide  with,  for. 


Purge  of,  from,  away. 

a. 

Quarrel  with. 
Quarter  bn,  upon. 
Questioned  on,  upon. 


R. 

Reckon  on,  upon,  with. 
Recline  on,  upon. 
Reconcile  to,  with. 
Recover  from. 
Reduce  to,  under. 
Reflect  on,  upon. 
Refrain  from. 
Regard  for,  to. 
Rejoice  at,  in. 
Relate  to. 
Release  from. 
Relieve  from. 
Relish  for  of. 
Rely  on,  upon. 
Remain  in,  at. 
Remark  on,  upon. 
Remit  to. 
Remove  from. 
Repent  of. 
Replete  with. 
Reproached  for. 
Resemblance  to,  be- 
tween. 
Resolve  on,  upon. 
Rest  in,  at,  on,  upon. 
Restore  to. 
Restrain  from,  of 
Retire  from. 
Return  to. 
Rich  in. 


Rid  of. 

Rob  of. 

Rove  about,  over. 

Rub  against. 

Rule  over. 

Rush  against,  on,  upon. 


Satiate  with. 
Saturate  with. 
Save  from. 
Seek  for,  after,  to. 
Seize  on,  upon. 
Send  to,  for. 
Sensible  of. 
Sick  of. 
Significant  of. 
Similar  to. 

Sink  into,  in,  beneath. 
Sit  on,  upon,  in. 
Skilful  in,  at. 
Smile  at,  on,  upon. 
Snap  at. 
Snatch  at. 
Sneer  at. 

Solicitous  about,  for 
Sorry  for. 
Stay  in,  at,  with. 
Stick  to,  by. 
Strip  of. 

Strive  with,  against 
Subject  to. 
Submissive  to. 
Submit  to. 
Substitute  for. 
Subtract  from. 
Suitable  to,  for. 
Surprised  at. 
Suspected  of,  by 
Swerve  from. 
Sympathize  with 


Taste  of  a  thing  po»> 
sessed  ;  for  a  thinj 
desired  or  relished 

Tax  with,  for. 

Tend  to,  towards. 

Thankful  for. 

Think  on,  upon,  of, 
about. 

Touch  at,  on,  upon 

Transmit  to 

Troublesome  to 

True  to. 

Trust  m,  to 

u 

Unison  loith. 
Unite  mth,  to 
Useful  for,  to. 


Value  on,  upon. 

Vest  in  a  person,  wtal- 

a  thing. 
Void  of. 


w. 

Wait  on,  upon. 
Want  of. 
Weary  of. 
Weep  at,  for 
Witness  of. 
Worthy  of. 


Y. 


Yield  to. 


rV.  -ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND  ETYMOLOGY  OP 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


1.  The  earliest  authentic  event  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Britain,  was  the  landing  of  Julius 
Ctesar  on  the  eastern  shore,  fifty-five  years  be- 
'fore  the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then 
finhabited  by  the  Britons,  a  Celtic  race,  who 
continued  to  hold  possession  of  it  till  the  mid- 
<dle  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  their  language, 
■styled  the  Celtic,  or,  with  reference  to  Britain, 
the  British,  few  traces  now  exist  in  England, 
-except  in  geographical  names,  as  those  of  some 
'towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  of 
"the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  Welsh,  the  Erse 
or  Irish,  and  the  Manks  language,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
■the  Saxons  from  Lower  Germany  invaded 
I  the  island  ;  and,  before  many  years  elapsed, 
-they  established  their  authority  over  the  most 

of  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  called  England ; 
•and  the  Britons  were  driven  into  Wales.  From 
a  leading  branch  of  the  Saxons,  called  Angles, 
the  country  received  its  name  of  England,  and 
the  new  language  was  denominated  from  them 
the  Anglo-Saxon;  often  also  called  simply  the 
Saxon.  At  the  time  of  their  invasion,  the  Sax- 
ons were  an  illiterate  people ;  but  they  after- 
wards cultivated  learning  to  some  extent ;  and 
among  their  principal  writers  were  Gildas,  Cted- 
I  mon,  ^Ifric,  Bede,  and  King  Alfred. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  after  having 
continued  about  six  hundred  yeai-s,  was  tenni- 
nated,  in  1066,  by  the  invasion  of  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror. 
The  Norman  French  now  became  the  language- 
of  the  court  and  the  upper  classes,  while  the  Sax- 
on continued  to  be  the  only -speech  of  the  com- 
mon people  or  peasantry.  In  the  course  of  time, 
tliese  two  languages  were  blended  into  one,  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  present  English.  "The 
Raxon  power,"  Dr.  Bosworth  remarks,  "  ceased 
when  William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the 
flit  >no.  but  not  the  language :  for  ifl.nglo-c5axon, 


after  rejecting  or  changing  many  ot  its  inflec 
tions,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  eld  inhab 
itants  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1268. 
What  was  written  after  this  period  has  gener 
ally  so  great  a  resemblance  to  ojr  present  lan- 
guage, that  it  may  evidently  be  called  Englisn." 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  Hippisley,  a 
late  English  writer :  "  Although  neither  the  ori 
gin  nor  subsequent  progress  of  English  can  be 
assigned  to  any  specified  dates,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  perspicuity,  we  may  (as  in  the  case  of  general 
history)  establish  arbitrary  and  conventional  di- 
visions. Thus  we  say,  generally  speaking,  that 
about  1150  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  pure 
Saxon ;  about  12.50  the  commencement  of  Eng- 
lish ;  ana  tliat  the  century  between  these  two 
dates  was  occupied  by  a  kino  of  semi-Saxon 
language." 

4.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Saxon 
laws  were  continued  in  force,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  Norman  French.  «  The  proceedings," 
as  stated  by  Blackstone,  (Commentaries,  Book 
III.  chap.  21,)  "  were  all  written,  as  indeed  all 
public  proceedings  were,  in  Nonnan  or  law 
French,  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  counse' 
and  the  decisions  of  the  court  were  in  the  same 
barbarous  dialect  This  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  who,  having  employed  his  arms 
successfully  in  subduing  the  crown  of  Prance, 
thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  victois 
to  use  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquished 
country.  By  a  statute,  therefore,  passed  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  reign  [1362,]  it  was  enacted, 
that,  for  the  future,  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded, 
shown,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged, 
in  the  English  tongue,  but  be  entered  and  en- 
rolled in  Latin."  This  is  the  date  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English  language  over  the  French 
in  the  English  courts  of  law. 

5.  In  the  fourteenth  century  flourish-vl  Chau- 
cer, the  great  early  English  poet ;  also  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  the  traveller,  and  John  Wi'  lifte,  the 
reformer,  both  distinguished   as   early   Eng  eh 
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prose  miters.  But  the  times,  long  after  the  age 
of  Chaucer,  continued  barbarous,  and,  till  after 
the  nvention  of  pnnting  and  the  revival  of 
learning,  few  writers  appeared  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  language,  or  to  enrich  it  witli  val- 
uable works.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor  family,  that  the 
language  assumed,  substantially,  the  external 
form  in  which  it  is  now  found,  and  became  en- 
riched by  many  productions  which  still  form  a 
part  of  its  standard  literature. 

6.  The  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  18  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Teutones,  a  people  who  inhabited 
a  large  part  of  central  Europe,  while  the  Celts 
overspread  the  west,  is  the  parent  language  of 
the  English.  Some  of  the  other  north  European 
languages,  of  the  great  Teutonic  or  Gotho- 
Tentonic  family,  which  have  contributed  to 
enrich  the  English  tongue,  are  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic,  of  the 
Scandinavian  branch,  and  the  German  and 
Dutch,  of  the  Germanic  branch.  The  south 
European  languages  which  have  furnished  the 
largest  contributions,  are  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French ;  especially  the  Latin,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  or  Norman  French ;  also 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  various  other  lan- 
guages, have  afforded  more  or  less. 

7.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  language  to  which 
the  English  owes  its  general  form  and  structure, 
all  the  particles  on  which  its  syntax  depends, 
all  its  pronouns  and  conjunctions ;  nearly  all  its 
prepositions,  most  of  its  monosyllables,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  words  that  are  most  frequently 
repeated  on  the  same  page. 

8.  The  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  will 
readily  be  seen  by  analyzing  a  passage  in  any 
common  English  writer.  Of  the  sixty-six  words 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  there 
are  only  five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,''  has  adduced  from  popular  English 
writers  sixteen  extracts,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
criminated, by  Italics,  the  words  which  are  An- 
glo-Saxon ftom  those  of  foreign  origin.  Two 
of  his  extracts  are  here  quoted,  and  also  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  of  all  of  them  are 
given.  The  words  which  are  not  Anglo-Saxon 
are  in  Italics  in  the  following  extracts:  — 

9.  "  And  they  made  ready  the  preseni  against 
Joseph  came  at  noon ;  for  they  heard  that  they 
ohould  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph  came 
home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was 
in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  them- 


selves to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he  asked  them 
of  their  welfare,  and  said.  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake.'  Is  he  yet 
alive?  And  they  answered.  Thy  servant  our 
father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And 
they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obei- 
sance. And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is 
this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spakd 
unto  me  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son." —  Gen.  xliiil  25 — ^29. 

10.  "  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitviea 
a  poet ;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  is 
cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animMes;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  al- 
lowed to  Diyden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and 
even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  haa 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems." 
—  Johnson. 

11.  In  tlie  following  table,  the  figures  in  the 
left-hand  column  show  the  whole  number  of 
words  in  the  above  two,  and  also  in  the  four- 
teen other,  extracts  or  passages  from  popular 
English  writers;  and  those  in  the  right-hanc 
column,  the  number  of  words  m  each,  whicL 
are  not  Saxon. 

Words  Ji'ot  Saxo9 

Genesis,  .  .  130 5 

John  xi.  32—36, .  74 3 

Shakspeare, 81 13 

Milton, 90 16 

Cowley, 76 10 

Thomson, 78 14 

Addison, 79 15 

Spenser, 72 14 

Locke, 94 20 

Pope, 84 28 

Young, 96 21 

Swift, 87  ...    9 

Robertson, 114         .  .         .34 

Hume, 101     38 

Gibbon, 80         31 

Johnson, 87 21 


Total,  1522 
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12.  Of  the  total  number  of  words  in  these 
sixteen  passages,  the  proporticn  not  Saxon  ia 
somewhat  less  than  one  fifth.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  this  computation,  every  repetition 
of  a  word  is  counted.  In  the  verses  quoted  from 
Genesis,  the  word  and,  for  example,  ia  repeated 
and  therefore  counted,  twelve  times. 


hi 
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13.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  common  version 
of  St  John's  Gospel,  there  are  one  thousand 
&nd  three  words,  of  which,  exceptmg  fifty-three 
proper  names,  there  arc  only  fifty-five  that  are 
not  Anglo-Saxon.  In  this  chapter  the  particle  the 
occurs  sixty-eight  times ;  and,  sixty-one  times ; 
of,  thirty-nine  times ;  that,  nineteen  times ;  unto, 
fifteen  times ;  to,  tliirteen  times.  Of  the  three 
personal  pronouns,  /,  thou,  and  he,  including 
their  oblique  forms,  those  of  the  first  person 
occur  thirty-three  times ;  those  of  the  second, 
thirty  times ;  those  of  the  third,  eighty  times. 
The  verb  to  be,  in  its  different  inflections,  occurs 
forty-six  times.  All  these  words,  of  so  frequent 
occurrence,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  book  in  the  English  language  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  words  more  abound  than  in  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible.  Works  which 
treat  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  sucli  words,  and  scientific 
works,  the  least. 

14.  "  If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of 
the  words  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  of  words,  as 
well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  in  its  formation 
and  development,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  tliere 
is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of 
this  and  that  of  any  other  element.  English 
grammar  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Our  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  and  of  idiom  are  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon  ;  while  almost  all  the  classes 
of  words,  which  it  is  the  office  of  grammar  to 
investigate,  are  derived  from  that  language. 
And  though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may 
occupy  little  space,  and  tliese  words  be  very 
few  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  John- 
son's Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the 
constitution  of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most 
important  part  in  shaping  and  determining  its 
character.  Thus  what  few  inflections  we  have 
are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the 
general  modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns, 
and  the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  er 
and  est ;  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  ;  of  the 
second  and  third  persons,  present  and  imperfect, 
sf  the  verbs ;  of  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
'he  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular ;  and  the 
most  frequent  termination  of  our  adverbs  {ly),  are 
all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too,  derived  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  ter- 
minations of  the  genitive  and  the  plural,  while 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs,  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  take  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 


tions. As  to  the  parts  of  speecli,  those  wtuci 
occur  most  frequently,  and  are  individually  o 
most  importance,  are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Sax 
on.  Such  are  our  articles  and  definitives  geu 
erally ;  as,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those,  many 
few,  some,  one,  none ;  the  adjectives  whose  com 
paratives  and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed, 
and  which  are,  in  every  language,  among  the 
most  ancient,  comprehensive  in  meaning,  and 
extensively  used ;  the  separate  words  more  and 
most,  by  which  we  as  often  express  the  forma 
of  comparison  as  by  distinct  terminations ;  all 
our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive,  and  inter 
rogative ;  nearly  every  one  of  our  so-called  ir- 
regular verbs,  including  all  the  auxOiaries 
have,  be,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  must,  by  which 
we  express  the  force  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs  most  fre 
quently  employed,  and  the  prepositions  and  con 
junctions  almost  without  exception."  .... 
"  The  English  language  consists  of  about 
38,000  words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not 
only  radical  words,  but  all  derivatives,  except 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  terms,  which,  though  set 
down  in  the  dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete,  oi 
have  never  ceased  to  be  considered  foreign. 
Of  these  about  23,000,  or  nearly  five  eighths, 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin In  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon,  there  are  from 
25,000  to  28,000  words,  counting,  of  course, 
compound  words  as  well  as  roots.  Supposing 
one  fifth  of  these  obsolete,  there  would  remain 
nearly  the  numbers  already  stated."  —  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  Ixx. 

15.  "The  peculiar  structure  of  the  English 
language  is  far  from  having  been  investigated,  as 
yet,  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy 
that  it  deserves.  Among  other  things,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  grammarian  has  been  at  the 
pams  to  take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its  two 
great  component  parts ;  by  which  we  mean, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  words  that  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  other  noi-thern  lan- 
guages, and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  otlier  idioms  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  These  two  sets  of  vocables 
are  so  dissimilar  from  each  other,  that  they  ap- 
pear, at  first  view,  incapable  of  being  amalga- 
mated together,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole ;  yet  who  is  there  tliat  can  read,  feel, 
and  understand,  and  does  not  admire  the  sub- 
lime harmony  which  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope^ 
Shakspeare,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  other  immor" 
tal  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain 
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•ave  produced  out  of  those  discordant  ele- 
ments ?  To  analyze,  therefore,  those  elements, 
from  which  have  resulted  such  inconceivable 
eflfecta,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  the  gram- 
marian and  philologer;  and  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries to  which  such  an  inquiry  will  lead, 
will  amply  repay  their  learned  labors.  —  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  a  superfi- 
cial investigation  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to 
believe  that  the  English  words  of  northern  deri- 
vation are  to  those  derived  from  the  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, in  the  proportion  of  something  more  than 
three,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  four,  to  one.  As 
the  soutliern  words  are,  in  general,  polysyllabic, 
and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  wherever  they 
occur,  many  are  apt  to  think  their  number 
greater  than  on  examination  it  really  appears 
to  be."  —  P.  S.  Duponceau. 

16.  The  number  of  words  belongmg  to  the 
English  language  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  it 
with  exactness ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form  and 
apply  the  rules  for  computing  the  number. 
The  number  which  is  stated  in  the  preceding 
extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  number  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  it 
was  left  by  him.  Of  the  great  number  of  words 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  language, 
in  the  various  sciences,  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  very  few  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  By  adopting  so  restricted 
B  mode  of  computing  the  number  of  English 
words,  as  to  exclude  all  compound  and  obsolete 
words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  within  the  past  century,  and  thus 
to  reduce  the  number  to  38,000,  the  proportion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  words  would  probably  not  be 
far  from  that  above  stated  ;  that  is,  five  eighths. 
The  computation  of  Mr.  Duponceau  of  the 
proportion  between  the  two  classes  of  English 
words,  those  of  northern  and  those  of  southern 
derivation,  must  have  been  formed,  not  by 
ana.yzing  the  vocabulary  of  an  English  dic- 
tionary, but  by  examining  the  words  as  they 
occur  on  the  pages  of  English  books ;  and,  as 
Anglo-Saxon  words  are  much  more  frequently 
repeated  than  those  of  a  different  origin,  there 
may  be  no  material  inconsistency  between  his 
computation  and  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
riew. 

17.  The  fol  owing  are  the  pnnoipal  Angh- 
Saxon  prefixes  namely,  o,  be,  em,  m,  fore^  im, 
m,i»    oti/,  over    un,  and  under;  as    ahead,  6e- 


friend,  embody,  enMe,  forehoie,  imbosom,  ■nta- 
deed,  outio,  owracc,  unbind,  unlike,  undergc. 

18.  Some  of  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  termi' 
nations  are  the  foUowmg,  namely,  er,  fid,  less 
ly,  ness,  ship ;  as,  writer,  mindful,  helpless,  just 
iyi  goodness,  partnersAip. 

19.  The  contributions  of  the  Latin  language 
to  the  English,  are  next,  in  importance  and 
amount,  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  these 
contributions  came  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  the  French,  or  Norman  French,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  philologists,  that  the  English 
language  is  indebted  to  the  Latin  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  vocabulary.  This,  however,  ia 
greatly  exaggerated  statement ;  yet  the  contribu 
tions  from  that  language  are  great  and  important, 
and  they  enter  extensively  into  the  formation 
and  etymology  of  English  words.  The  Latin 
has  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  abstract  and 
general  terms,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
theology,  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  all 
the  moral  sciences ;  also  a  great  part  of  the 
terms  used  in  polite  literature,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  polite  life.  A  great  part  of  the  mili- 
tary terms  in  English,  come  directly  from  the 
French. 

20.  The  following  are  Latin  prefixes :  a,  ab, 
abs,  from ;  as,  avert,  aijure,  aistract ;  —  ad,  a, 
ac,  of,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at,  to  ;  as,  adduce, 
accede,  q/Yix,  &c. ;  —  ante,  before  ;  as,  antece- 
dent ;  —  drcum,  about ;  as,  aVcumjacent ;  —  con, 
CO,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,  together,  with ;  as,  conform, 
coeval,  coflect,  &c. ;  —  cr  itra,  against;  as,  co?i- 
tradict ;  —  de,  down,  from ;  as,  rfeface,  degrade ; 

—  dis,  asunder;  as,  rfisarm;  —  e,  ea;,  out  of;  as, 
eject,  exclude ;  —  extra,  beyond  ;  as,  extrajudi- 
cial;—  in,  ig,  il,  im,  ir,  (when  prefixed  to  a 
verb,)  in ;  as,  indue ;  (when  prefixed  to  an  ad- 
jective,) not;  as,  mvisible  ;  —  inter,  between;  as, 
intermix;  —  inlro,  within;  as,  introduce;  —  ob, 
oc,  of,  op,  for,  in  the  way  of;  as,  oftject,  occur; 
— per,  through;  as,  pervade;  —  post,  after;  as, 
postscript ;  — pre,  before ;  as,  precede ;  — prefer 
beyond ;  as,  preternatural ;  — pro,  for,  forward 
as,  proconsul ;  —  re,  back,  again ;  as,  return,  re- 
build;—  retro,  backward;  as,  retrospect;  —  se 
aside ;  as,  secede ; — sine,  without ;  as,  sinecuro 

—  sub,  sue,  siff,  sug,  sup,  sus,  under,  after ;  aa 
»u6dean,  suffice,  siig-gest,  sitjoplant,  suspect ;  — 
super,  above ;  as,  superabound,  supernatural ;  — 
trans,  beyond  ;  as,  transcend ;  —  idtra,  beyond 
as,  ultramarine. 

21.  The  following  terminations  are  derivea 
from  the  Latin  or  tVenck:  able,  ibk,  cU  Ue,tal, 
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id,  tan,  an,  ant,  ent,  fy,  lar,  iiy,  or,  ous,  turn, 
tive,  tvde,  ture. 

03.  To  the  Greek,  the  English  language  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  terms  in  physical 
science,  and,  indeed,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
terms  employed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

23.  The  following  are  Greek  prefixes :  a,  (a,) 
trirJiout;  aa,  acephalous;  —  ana,  (dfd,)  through, 
again ;  as,  anogram ;  —  anli,  (^vtl,)  against ;  as, 
anlichnstian ;  —  apo,  (&n6,)  from ;  as,  apostate ; 
—eata,  (xoTd,)  down,  from  side  to  side ;  as,  cata- 
l^gia-  —  dia,  {dni,)  through;  as,  duigoaid;  — 


en,  em,  (ir,)  as,  endemic ;  —  epi,  {bn,)  upon ;  as 
epidemic ;  —  hyper,  (inig,)  above ;  as,  fa/percritic 
—  hypo,  (Jjid,)  under  ;  as,  hypocrite ;  —  meta, 
(fiBxi,)  beyond ;  as,  metaphysics ;  —  para,  {nagd, 
by  the  side  of,  near ;  as,  |jarallel ;  — peri,  (negl, 
about;  as,  perimeter;  —  syn,  sy,  syl,  sym,  (oiv, 
together,  with;  as,  si/nonymouB,  syHogiam. 

24.  The  following  terminatwns  axe  from  the 
Greek:  ic  and  ical,  ftom  the  Greek  iMog  and 
Latin  ieus ;  logy,  from  Uyog  ;  grajAy,  fiom 
YQiqxa;  ize,  fiom  i^m. 


v.— ARCHAISMS,  PROVINCIALISMS,  AND 
AMERICANISMS. 


1.  The  English  language,  from  the  time  of 
is  first  formation,  has  been  subject  to  continual 
ehanges.  Old  words  have  been,  from  time  to 
lime,  falling  away,  and  new  ones  have  been 
formed  and  brought  into  use.  A  large  part  of 
the  words  found  in  the  early  productions  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  such  as  those  of  Peter  Langtoft, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  Langland,  (the 
reputed  author  of  "  Piers  Ploughman,")  Gower, 
Chaucer,  Wicliffe,  and  Mandeville,  are  now  ob- 
solete ;  and  in  order  to  understand  these  works, 
further  assistance  is  necessary  than  is  afforded 
Oy  modern  dictionaries  and  grammars.  Very 
tew  of  the  English  writers  who  preceded  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  now  much  read ;  and  the 
obsolete  words  which  their  works  contain  may 
properly  be  consigned  to  glossaries  accompany- 
ing the  works,  or  to  dictionaries  of  archaic 
words. 

2.  Several  of  these  early  productions  have 
Been  published  with  glossaries  attached  to  them, 
as  the  Chronicles  of  Peter  Langtoft  and  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  by  Hearne ;  and  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  by  Tyrrwhit  Glossaries  have  also 
been  appended  to  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 
Some  works  of  a  more  general  nature,  relating 
to  obsolete  or  archaic  words,  have,  not  long 
amce,  appeared ;  as  "  Nares's  Glossary  or  Col- 
lection of  Words,  Phrases,  &c.,  found  in  Shak- 
speare and  his  Contemporaries,"  and  Toone's 
'•Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Obsolete  and  Uncommon  Words."  Jamieson's 
« Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage "  also  contains  numerous  archaic,  as  well 
aj9  provincial,  words.  Boucher's  «  Glossary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  "  (designed  to  be 
a  large  work  in  4to.)  was  commenced  in  1832 ; 
but  only  two  numbers  of  it  have  been  published. 
The  publication,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  of  Hal- 
iiwell's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  and  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and 
Ancient  Customs,  from  the  14th  Century,"  was 
commenced  in  1844,  and  promises  to  embrace 


as  great  a  number  of  words  as  are  found  in  • 
dictionary  of  modern  English. 

3.  The  early  bilingual  dictionaries,  such  aa 
the  English  and  Latin,  and  English  and  French, 
contain  many  obsolete  words;  and  this  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  many  of  the  English  die- 
tionaries,  as  those  of  Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash, 
Richardson,  and  others.  Johnson  says,  hu 
"fixed  Sidney's  work  [Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
died  in  1586]  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
he  made  few  excursions."  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, however,  as  he  left  it,  contains  many  obso- 
lete words,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  were 
taken  from  Bailey's  Dictionary,  though  of  such 
words  he  did  not  take  near  all  that  are  found 
in  Bailey.  Of  the  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd, 
a  much  larger  proportion  are  obsolete  than  of 
those  admitted  by  Johnson ;  and  of  Todd's  addi 
tional  words,  particularly  in  his  second  edition, 
there  are  many  which  are  of  merely  local  oi 
provincial  use,  and  some  of  them  are  unworthy 
of  being  inserted  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the 
language. 

4.  A  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  all  the  words 
whether  obsolete  or  not,  found  in  books  which 
are  mucli  read,  such,  for  example,  as  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  workt 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  ;  though  there  a»" 
many  words  in  these  works  which  are  now  oh 
solete,  and  many  which,  though  not  obsolete,  art 
used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  that  needs  explan 
ation. 

5.  William  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  pnnt- 
ing  into  England,  in  his  Preface  to  a  Transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  jEneid,  printed  in  1490,  speaking 
of  the  innovations  then  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  differences  of  the  language  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  says,  that  ha 
"toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde  therein,  and  c^-- 
taynly  the  Englisshe  was  so  rude  and  brood,  thai 

he  coulde  not  wele  understande  it." "  An<l 

certaynly,"  he  says,  "  our  language  now  usei* 
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raiyeth  ferre  from  that  which  was  used  and 
(poken  when  I  was  born.  For  we  Englissh  men 
ben  borne  under  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone, 
which  is  never  stedfaste,  but  ever  waverynge, 
wexyng  one  season,  and  waneth  and  dis- 
creaseth  another  season ;  and  that  comyne  Eng- 
lisshe  that  is  spoken  one  shyre  varyeth  from 
another,  insomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened, 
that  certayn  merchauntes  were  in  a  shipp  in 
Tarayse;  for  to  have  sailed  over  the  see  into 
Zelande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynde  they  taryed 
atte  Forland,  and  went  to  lande  for  to  refreshe 
them ;  and  one  of  them,  named  ShefFelde,  a 
mercer,  came  into  an  hows,  and  axed  for  mete, 
and  specyally  he  axed  for  egges,  and  the  goode 
wj'f  answerde,  that  she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe. 
And  the  marchaunt  was  angry,  for  he  also 
coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  wolde  have  hadde 
egges,  and  she  understode  him  not  And  then 
at  laste  another  sayd,  that  he  wolde  have  eyren ; 
then  the  goode  wyf  sayd,  that  she  understode 
bim  well.  Loo  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyse  days 
now  wryte,  egges  or  eyren  ?  Certaynly  it  is 
hard  to  playse  every  man,  By  cause  of  dyversyte 
and  chaunge  of  langage;  for  in  these  days 
every  man,  that  is  in  ony  reputacyon  in  his 
countre,  will  utter  his  communicacyon  and  mat- 
ters in  such  manners  and  termes,  that  fewe  men 
ehall  understonde  them ;  and  som  honest  and 
grete  clerkes  have  been  wyth  me,  and  desired 
me  to  wryte  the  moste  curyous  termes  that  I 
coude  find.  And  thus  between  playn,  rude, 
and  curious,  1  stand  abashed.  But  in  my  judg- 
mente,  the  comyn  termes  that  be  dayli  used, 
ben  lighter  to  be  understonde  than  the  olde 
ftuncyent  Englisshe." 

6.  England  abounds  in  provincialisms  and 
local  dialects ;  and  in  some  districts  of  the 
country,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  so 
great,  that  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  peculiar  dia- 
lect These  peculiarities,  or  archaisms,  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  as  stated  by  Forby,  "are 
all,  in  substance,  remnants  and  derivatives  of 
the  language  of  past  ages,  which  were,  at  some 
time  or  other,  in  common  use,  though  in  long 
process  of  time  they  have  become  only  locally 
used  and  understood." 

7.  Of  tlie  local  dialects,  one  of  the  most  noted 
IS  the  Craven  Dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the 
deanery  of  Craven,  a  district  of  upwards  of 
(hirty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  as  many  in 
Breadth,  situated  in  the  noHhem  part  of  the 


west-nding  of  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  Can 
the  author  of  the  "  Craven  Dialect  and  Glos- 
sary," maintains  that  it  was  "  the  language  of 
crowned  heads,  of  the  court,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  English  historians,  divines,  and  poets, 
of  former  ages.''  These  provincialisms  now 
form,  to  a  great  extent,  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  lower  classes ;  and  many  of  them  are 
found  in  the  early  productions  of  English  litera/- 
ture ;  but  in  books  of  modern  origin,  they  are 
seen  chiefly  in  glossaries. 

8.  The  Edinburgh  Review  [vol.  Ixxix.  1844] 
contains  the  following  statement 

"The  number  of  provincial  words  that  navo 
hitherto  been  arrested  by  local  glossaries,  stand 
as  follows :  — 


Sussex, 371 

Essex, 589 

Wiltshire, 592 

Hallamshire,  .  .  .  1,568 

Craven, 6,169 

North  Country,  .  3,750 

Cheshire, 903 

Metropolitan 
(Grose  &  Pegge)3,bUU 


Shropshire,  .  .  . 

1,993 

Devonshire     an( 

Cornwall, .  .  . 

.     878 

Devonshire, 

(North,)  .... 

1,146 

Exmoor, 

.     370 

Herefordshire,  . 

.    saa 

Lancashire,  .  .  . 

1,932 

Suffolk, 

.  2,400 

Norfolk, 

2,500 

Somersetshire, . 

1,204 

Total, 30,687 


9.  "  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing 
are  synonymous,  superfluous,  or  common  to 
each  county,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  of 
them  which,  although  alike  orthographically,  are 
vastly  dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these 
allowances,  tliey  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of  EngJish 
counties  hitherto  illustrated,  at  the  average  ratio 
of  1,478  to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty 
six  unpublished  in  the  same  ratio,  they  will  fur 
nish  38,428  additional  provincialisms,  forming, 
in  the  aggregate,  59,000  words  in  the  colloquial 
tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the 
chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin ; 
about  the  same  number,  in  short,  of  authorized 
words  that  are  admitted  into  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Besides  these  and  the 
private  compilations  made  by  individuals,  m  the 
course  of  their  miscellaneous  reading,  there  ary 
some  very  copious  early  English  Vocabularies 
lying  in  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  libraries  ot 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  in  the 
British  Museum,  King's  Ccilege,  and  other  de- 
positories, deserving  collection ;  as  well  as  rare 
lexicographical  volumes,  which  issued  fion  the 
press  in  the  infancy  of  typography." 

10.  A  list  of  the  English  provincial  glossariei 
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irmcli  contain  tlie  words  above  enumerated,  may 
De  seen  on  page  Ixxi.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  provincialisms  are  to  be  found  in  Ash's 
English  Dictionary,  and  also  among  the  addi- 
tions of  Mr.  Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  But, 
as  they  are  not  found  in  the  classical  or  in  the 
popular  literature  of  England,  and  are  rarely 
Been  in  print,  except  in  the  glossaries  in  which 
they  have  been  collected,  they  have  little  claim 
to  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage. Were  education  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  children  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  same  or  similar  elementary 
hooks  of  instruction,  most  of  these  provincial- 
isms would  soon  be  disused  and  forgotten. 

11.  The  English  language  as  it  is  spoken 
and  written  in  the  United  States,  differs  some- 
what from  the  language  as  written  and  spoken  in 
any  part  of  England ;  and  it  differs  also,  more  or 
less,  in  the  different  States ;  but  there  is  nothing 
here  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  local  dia- 
lects of  England.  The  greater  uniformity  of 
language  which  exists  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  frequent  removals  of  the  in- 
haoitants  from  one  place  to  another,  their  free 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  the  fact 
that  elementary  education  is  much  more  gen- 
erally diffused  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  here,  than  in  England.  The  Americans 
have  formed  their  language  more  from  books, 
and  less  from  oral  speech,  than  the  English ; 
and  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  having  re- 
course to  a  dictionary  for  instruction  respecting 
the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words. 

12.  The  settlement  of  this  country  was  com- 
menced, upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  chiefly 
by  emigrations  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  emigrants  brought  with  them  not 
only  the  common  language  of  the  country  in  the 
state  in  which  it  then  existed,  but  also  more  or 
.ess  of  the  local  peculiarities ;  and  in  this  way 
some  of  the  English  provincialisms  have  been 
widely  diffused  m  the  United  States,  and  have 
oeen  regarded  as  of  American  origin.  The 
changes  in  tlie  language,  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  centuries,  have  not 
been  precisely  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  yet  the  difference  is  much  less  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  a.  fact,  that,  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  throughout  England,  the  deviations 
from  what  is  there  deemed  the  correct  standard 
*f  speaKiDg  and  writing  the  language,  are  much 


greater  than  among  tlie  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

13.  The  Americans  have  formed  some  net* 
words ;  to  some  old  ones  they  have  affixed  new 
significations ;  they  have  retained  some  which 
have  become  obsolete  in  England;  some  Eng 
lish  provincialisms  they  have  brought  into 
common  use;  and  there  are  many  neologisms, 
consisting  in  part  of  new  words,  and  in  part  of 
old  words  with  new  significations,  in  use  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  :n  which 
country  they  originated. 

14.  A  great  part  of  the  differences  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England,  grow  out  of 
the  different  institutions  and  the  different  cir- 
cumstances and  employments  of  the  people  of 
the  two  countries.  There  is  a  considerable  num 
her  of  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  Ameri 
can  institutions,  social  relations,  and  occupations, 
and  which  are  properly  used  by  Americans,  bu' 
which  Englishmen  have  no  occasion  to  employ 
except  in  speaking  of  American  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  stiU  greater  number  of 
words  which  relate  to  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  and  social  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  are  never  used  in  the  United  States, 
except  with  reference  to  that  country.  Such 
differences  as  these  have  a  legitimate  origin, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  proper,  and  not  as  cor 
ruptions  of  the  language.  But  there  are  many 
neologisms,  or  new  words,  some  of  American, 
and  still  more  of  recent  English  origin,  which 
are  entitled  to  little  countenance.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  such  have  been  noticed  in  this 
Dictionary ;  but  many  have  been  passed  by  as 
plants  suffered  to  remain  and  die  in  their  native 
soil,  being  regarded  as  not  worth  transplanting. 

15.  Among  the  words  which  owe  their  origin 
or  peculiar  use  to  American  institutions,  are 
the  following  :  congress,  congressional,  president, 
presidential,  senate,  senatorial,  gubernatorial, 
state,  territory,  town,  general  court,  general  as- 
sembly,  selectmen,  message,  &c.  The  words  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary  are  often  used  in  the 
United  States  as  nouns,  but  not  often  in  Eng 
land.  The  words  electioneer  and  electioneering, 
which  are  much  used  here,  are  also  used,  in 
some  degree,  in  England,  though  the  more  com 
mon  terms  used  there,  in  the  same  sense,  are 
canvass  and  canvassing,  which  are  rarely  used 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  Tha 
word  caucus  is  of  undisputed  American  origia 


Am 
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Among  the  American  ecclesiastical  terms  may 
be  noted  association,  associational,  consociation, 
tonsodaiiorwl,  to  approbate,  to  result,  &c. 

16.  Among  the  terms  relating  to  the  political 
and  civil  institutions  of  England,  rarely  used  in 
this  country,  except  with  reference  to  England, 
may  be  enumerated  the  following:  parliament, 
parliameniary,  prorogue,  prorogation,  hustings, 
txehequer,  postman,  tubman,  sergeant-at-law,  as- 
lize,  excise,  bailiff,  lords,  commons,  peerage,  bar- 
onetage, knightage,  &c. :  among  the  ecclesiastical 
terms,  establishment,  conformity,  non-conformity, 
dissenters,  dean,  deanery,  archdeacon,  archdeacon- 
ry, prebend,  prebendary,  canon,  eanonry,  vicar, 
vicarage,  curate,  curacy,  dignity,  dignifed,  bene- 
fice, beneficed,  advowson,  cmnmendam,  donative, 
preferment,  impropriation,  impropriator,  &c. 
Among  the  many  neologisms  which  may  claim 
the  undisputed  honor  of  English  origin,  are  con- 
stituency, boroughmonger,  squirarchy,  shopocracy, 
conservatism,  radicalism,  liberalism,  chartism,  Aiv- 
glicanism,  high-churchism,  dissenterism,  voluntor 
ryism,  &c. 

17.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
countries  in  relation  to  the  terms  employed  to 
designate  their  respective  literary  institutions, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  technical  terms 
ust,d  in  their  umversities  and  colleges.  The 
following  English  university  terms,  for  example, 
are  not  at  all  used  here  in  the  same  sense :  act, 
wrangler,  optima,  bursar,  commoner,  shear,  pen- 
sioner, servitor,  batteller,  foundationer ;  and  the 
following  American  terms  do  not  appear  to  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  England,  namely, 
cirmmiencement,  senior,  junior,  sophomore,  fresh- 
man, salutatory,  beneficiary. 

18.  Some  words,  more  or  less  in  use,  are  re- 
garded as  of  Indian  origin ;  as,  calumet,  choco- 
late, hominy,  moccason,  mush,  papoose,  potato, 
fotmoow,  quahaug,  sachem,  sagamore,  samp,  suc- 
lotash,  S(^'uash,  squaw,  tobacco,  tomato,  tomahawk, 
toampum,  wigwam,  Yankee. 

11  Of  the  English  provincialisms  which  are 


often  used  in  the  United  States,  may  be  eim 
merated,  to  vAlt,  to  slump,  to  rile  or  tu  roil,  slumpy 
slosh,  slush,  slosky,  slushy,  rily  or  roily,  spunk, 
spunky,  spry,  squirm,  squiggle,  quackle,  shote, 
&c. 

20.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words 
the  propriety  of  which  has  been  disputed,  but 
which  are  now  often  used  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  Such  are  the  follow- 
ing: to  advocate,  to  base,  to  demoralize,  to  de- 
range, to  expatriate,  to  locate,  to  obligate,  to  test, 
to  veto,  prayerful,  prayerless,  profanity,  unwell, 
&c.  The  following  words,  which  are  moro  or 
less  used  in  the  United  States,  are  little  used 
in  England :  to  approbate,  to  belittle,  to  clapboard, 
to  eventuate,  to  jeopardize,  to  loan ;  sundown, 
bootable,  freshet,  sled,  sleigh,  clapboard,  shingle, 
prairie,  snag,  sawyer,  vendue,  sparse,  bindery  or 
bookbindery,  lot,  as  a  building  ht,  a  house  lot,  a 
wood  lot. 

21.  The  following  words  have  senses  affixed 
to  them  in  the  United  States  different  froir 
the  senses  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in 
England:  baggage,  balance,  clever,  cob,  com, 
creek,  fall,  lumber,  merchant,  quite,  spdl,  stage, 
store;  also  the  verbs  to  imp-ove,  to  notify,  to 
girdle,  to  guess,  to  eipect,  &c. 

22.  There  are  some  words  which  both  Eng- 
lish and  American  recent  writers  have  used  in  a 
new  sense ;  as,  to  realize,  to  solemnize,  to  tran- 
spire; obnoxious,  temper,  &c.  Many  of  the 
neologisms  which  have  been  stigmatized  as 
American  innovations  or  corruptions,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  use  of  English  authors.  The 
adjective  lengthy,  and  the  verb  to  progress,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  are  reputed  to 
be  of  American  origin ;  but,  though  they  may 
probably  have  originated  here,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  in  England;  and  com- 
paratively higher  authorities  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  their  use  from  English,  than  from 
American,  writers.  —  See  the  words  Lenotbt, 
Pbooress,  Clever,  &c.   in  the  Dictioo'cy 
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L  Lexicoorafht  is  a  branch  of  literature 
whicli  appears  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ever  wrote  what 
would  be  properly  called  dictionaries  of  their 
respective  languages.  No  such  works  written 
by  them  are  now  extant ;  nor  is  there  positive 
evidence  that  any  such  ever  existed.  The 
terms  lexicon  and  dictionarium  wer"  not  in  use 
during  the  classic  period  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages;  but  they  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  introduction.  Varro,  who  died 
27  B.  C,  wrote  a  work  entitled  « De  lAngud 
Latind,"  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  books, 
of  which  only  six,  and  these  much  mutilated, 
are  now  extant.  One  of  tlie  books  contained 
a  sort  of  glossary  of  Latin  terms.  Apollonius 
of  Alexandna,  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived 
m  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  much  later,  wrote  a  sort  of 
glossary  to  Homer, 

2.  "  The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexicographer," 
says  the  Penny  CyclopoBdia,  "is  ApoUonius 
the  Sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus.  His 
work,  entitled  AHetg  ' OfiTjQixa],  or  'Homeric 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  use- 
fiiL  All  the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and 
glossaries  we  have,  such  as  the  '  Onomasticon ' 
(or  Collection  of  Synonymes)  of  Julius  Pol- 
lux, tlie  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocration,  and 
Hesychius,  and  the  '  Etymologicon  Magnum,' 
■ometimes  attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  al- 
though of  the  authors  of  some  of  tliem  the 
exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubtedly  com- 
piled subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probably 
long  subsequent,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  they 
were  founded  upon  older  compilations  of  the 
name  kind ;  but  of  the  form  of  those  lost 
works  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in 
■tudying  a  foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  in  modern  tunes." 


3.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  ot  a  few  of 
the  earliest  lexicographical  works  that  are  now 
extan^  —  Julius  Pollux,  a  native  of  Naucratis, 
in  Egypt,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Omyhiasticon," 
a  Greek  Vocabulary,  divided  into  ten  books.  It 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  synonymous  words  and 
phrases,  arranged  under  general  heads,  but  not 
alphabetically,  and  it  partakes  more  of  tlie  nature 
of  an  encyclopsBdia,  than  of  a  dictionary.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  pnnted  at  Venice  in  150'i, 

4.  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  by  some  stated 
to  have  lived  as  early  as  the  third,  and  by  ottiera 
not  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  or  glossary,  consist- 
ing of  short  explanations  of  uncommon  Greek 
words  and  technical  terms.  The  first  edition  ol 
it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1513. 

5.  Valerius  Harpocration,  a  Greek  rhetoricia* 
of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Lexicon 
Decern  Oratorum,"  ("  Lexicon  to  the  Ten  Ora- 
tors,") which  contains  an  account  of  many  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  the  orauons  o 
the  ten  principal  orators  of  Athens.  "W» 
have,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclopeedia,  "  no  partic- 
ulars of  his  life,  nor  of  the  time  iii  which  h# 
lived."  Mr.  Watt  styles  him  "  an  Alexandrian 
rhetorician  of  the  fourth  century,"  and  entitles 
his  work  "  Lexicon  in  decern  Bhetores"  It  waj 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1503. 

6.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  in  891,  was  the  author  of  the  Ae^emv 
Swayatyrj,  a  Greek  glossary  or  lexicon,  an  edi- 
tion of  which,  edited  by  Hermann,  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1808 ;  and  another,  edited 
by  Person,  was  published  m  London  in  1822. 

7.  Suidas,  whose  age  and  country  are  not 
ascertained,  but  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
between  900  and  1025  A.  D.,  was  the  author  of 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  styled  by  some  an  "Historical 
and  Geographical  Dictionary,"  also  an  "  Ency. 
clopjedia."  It  comprises  the  names  of  men 
and  places,  as  well  as  the  words  which  properh 
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belong  to  a  dictionaiy.    The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1499. 

8.  John  Balbus,  or  Balbi,  or  John  of  Genoa, 
(being  a  Genoese,)  who  died  in  1298,  was  tlie 
author  of  the  "  Catholicon,"  a  Latin  dictionary 
containing  between  seven  hundred  and  eight 
hundred  pages  folio ;  first  printed  at  Mentz,  in 
1460,  by  Gutenberg.  "Although  this  work," 
Bays  Watt,  "contains  many  errors,  it  has  the 
iiingnlarity  of  being  the  first  Latin  dictionary 
after  the  destruction  of  the  language." 

9.  Johannes  Crestonus  (Placentinus,)  a  native 
of  Piacenza,  was  the  author  of  the  "Lexicon 
Graco-Latinum^  the  first  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionary  extant  The  first  edition,  supposed 
to  have  been  printed  at  Milan,  is  without  date. 
The  earliest  edition,  with  a  date,  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  in  1483. 

10.  Calepin,  or  Calepino,  a  native  of  Calepio, 
near  Bergamo,  m  Italy,  who  died  in  1510,  was 
the  author  of  the  " Dictionarium"  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary, one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind, 
first  pnnted  at  Ileggio  m  1502.  It  went  through 
many  editions,  and  received  such  additions  as 
made  it  almost  a  new  worL  Facciolati,  assisted 
by  his  pupil  Egidio  Porcellini,  prepared  and 
published  a  '^ew  edition  in  1731.  "  It  was,"  as  is 
stated  by  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  in  tlie  course 
of  his  joint  labors  with  Facciolati,  that  Forcellini 
concived  the  plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dic- 
tions'y,  which,  after  more  than  thirty  years'  as- 
siduous application,  he  brought  to  .light  under 
the  *itle  of  '  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexkon,'  four 
volumes  folio,  Padua,  1771.  This  work  has 
superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries."  An 
enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  edited  by  James 
Bailey,  was  published  in  London  in  1828 ;  and 
It  also  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the  "  Lexi- 
«\,n  of  the  Latin  Language,"  edited  by  F.  P. 
Levorett,  and  first  published  at  Boston  in  1836. 
—  "  Cornucopia,"  "  Breviloquus  Vocabularixis" 
and  "  Gemma  Vocahvlorum  atque  Medulla"  are 
titles  of  other  early  lexicographical  works  on 
the  Latin  language. 

11.  The  earliest  lexicographical  labors  in 
England  were  performed  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  their  object  was  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  title 
of  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  published  in 
that  country,  as  given  in  Dr.  Dib  din's  "  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,"  was  as  follows :  "  Promp- 
torius  Puerorum.  Promptorium  Paruulorum,  m,ve 
Clericorum.  Medulla  Grammatice."  It  was  first 
Drinted  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1499,  in  folio. 
Editionp  of  it  were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 


in  1510, 1512, 1516,  and  1528.  «  Richard  Fraun 
ces,  a  preaching  or  blaCk  friar,"  as  is  stated  bj 
WiUiam  Herbert,  the  typographical  antiquary 
"  was  the  author  of  this  first  English  and  Latin 
dictionary,  in  which  are  many  old  English  words 
nowhere  else  explained."  "This  hook,"  says 
Dr.  Dibdin,  "  is  printed  in  double  columns ;  the 
English  before  the  Latin ;  the  nouns  first,  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  verbs,  adverbs, 
&c.,  aft«r  them ;  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  de- 
clined very  particularly.  The  work  was  intend- 
ed, as  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the 
third  edition  of  it  specifies,  as  a  companion  to 
the  '  Ortus  Vocabulorum,'  in  Latin  and  English." 

12.  In  1500  (the  next  year  after  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  work  above  noticed)  was  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  bearing  the  following  title,  as  stated  in  Dr. 
Dibdin's  "  Typographical  Antiquities : "  —  "  Or- 
tus Vocabulorum :  alphabetico  ordine  fere  omnia 
qua  in  Caiholico  breviloquo  Cornucopia  Genuna 
Vocabulorum  atque  Medulla  Grammatices  ponun- 
tur  cum  perpulcns  Additoribus  Ascens.  et  vernac- 
ulm  lAngv/z  Anglicana  expositionem  continens." 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Latin  and 
English  dictionary,  — "  a  work,"  says  Dibdin,  "of 
considerable  importance  to  grammatical  antiqua 
ries,  and  the  parent  production  of  our  popular 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary  by  Ainsworth." 
Subsequent  editions  were  printed  in  1508,  1509, 
1514,  1516,  and  1518. 

13.  The  next  lexicographical  work,  and  the 
first  entitled  a  dictionary,  [dictionarium,)  that  was 
published  in  England,  was  the  "  Dictionarium  " 
(Latin  and  English)  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who 
was  a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  the  author  of  various  works.  It  was  first 
published  in  1538 ;  and  the  dates  of  other  edi- 
tions which  appeared  before  the  author's  death, 
in  1546,  are  as  follows;  1.541,  1542,  and  1545. 
The  title  of  the  edition  of  1542,  as  given  by 
Ames,  is  « Bibliotheca  EHotai,  Eliotis  Idbra- 
rie."  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  th«> 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  dedication: 
—  "To  the  moste  excellent  prince,  and  our 
moste  redoubted  souerayne  lorde  Kinge  Henry 
the  VIII.,  Supreme  head  in  erthe  immediately 
vnder  Christe,  of  the  Churche   of  Englande. 

About  a  yere  passed,  J  beganne  a  Dio- 

tionane,  declaring  latine  by  englishe.  But 
whyles  J  was  printyng,  and  vneth  the  hall 
deale  performed,  your  hygnnes  being  informed 
therof,  by  the  reportes  of  gentyll  maister  Antony 
Denny,  for  his  nysedome  and  diligence  worthily 
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Mllyd  by  your  hyghnesse,  into  your  pnuie  cham- 
Der,  and  of  Wyllyam  Tildisley,  keper  of  your 
gracis  lybrarie,  and  after  mooste  specially  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  most  honourable 
orde  Crumwel],  lorde  priuie  seale,  &c.,  con- 
ceyued  of  my  labours  a  good  expectation,  and 
declaryng  your  moste  noble  and  beneuolent  na- 
ture, in  fauouryng  them  that  wyll  be  well  occu- 
pied, your  hyghnesse,  in  the  presence  of  dyuers 
of  3'Dur  noble  men,  commendynge  myne  enter- 
prise, affirmed,  that  if  J  wolde  ernestely  trauayle 
Iherin,  your  highnes,  as  well  with  excellent  coun- 
«iiile,  as  with  suche  bokes  as  your  grace  had, 
aijd  J  lacked,  wolde  therin  ayde  me.  Wherfore 
incontinent  J  caused  the  printer  to  cesse,  and 
beginninge  at  the  letter  M,  where  J  lefte,  J 
passed  forth  to  the  last  letter  with  a  more 
diligent  study.  And  that  done,  J  eftesones  re- 
lumed to  my  fyrst  letter,  and  with  a  semblable 
diligence  performed  the  remnant ;  —  and  under 
your  gracious  governance,  your  highnesse  being 
myn  onely  mayster,  —  hauynge  fynished  for 
this  tyme  this  symple  Dictionarie,  wherin,  J 
dare  affirme,  may  be  found  a  thousand  rao  lati.ie 
wordes,  than  were  together  in  any  one  Dic- 
tionarie publyshed  in  this  royalme  at  the  tyme 
when  J  fyrste  began  to  write  this  commentarie, 
which  is  almost  two  yeres  passed.  —  Gyuynge 
to  your  maiestie  mooste  hartye  thankes,  as  to  the 
chiefe  author  thereof,  by  whose  gracious  rneanes 
menne,  beinge  studious,  may  vnderstande  better 
the  latine  tunge  in  syxe  monethes,  than  they 
mought  haue  doone  afore  in  thre  yeres,  withoute 
perfyte  instructours,  whyche  are  not  many,  and 
suche  as  be,  are  not  easy  to  come  by :  the  cause 
J  nede  not  reherse,  sens  J  ones  declared  it  in 
my  booke  called  the  '  Gouernour,'  which  about 
Vni  yeres  passed  J  dydde  dedicate  vnto  your 
nyghnesse." 

14.  "  This  IS  a  work,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  of 
considerable  ability,  and  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
attempts  in  the  promotion  of  lexicographical 
literature."  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  his  Dictionary  was  corrected  and  en- 
larged repeatedly  by  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Scheie 
maister  of  Maudlens  in  Oxforde,"  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  edition  of  156.3, 
Jie  title  was  changed  to  "  Tltesaurus  utriusque 
JAngucB  Latince  el  Britannica ; "  Cooper  having, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  augmented  and 
enriched  it  with  33,000  words  and  phrases." 

15.  After  the  appearance  of  some  smaller 
Latin  and  English  dictionaries,  the  "Alvearie, 
»r  Triple   Di<'tionarie,  in  English.  Latin,  and 


French,"  by  John  Baret,  a  wholai  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  published  in  1573 ;  and  to  ths 
second  edition,  published  in  1580,  he  added  the 
Greek,  and  entitled  it  the  "  Alv(;arie,  or  Quad- 
ruple Dictionarie."  In  his  address  "  To  the 
Reader,"  he  gives  a  singular  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  "  Alvearie "  was  formed, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  given:  — 
16.  "About  eighteene  yeeres  agone,  having 
pupils  at  Cambridge,  studious  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to  write  epistles  and 
themes  togither,  and  daily  to  translate  soma 
peece  of  English  into  Latin,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  easie  atteining  of  the  same.  And 
after  we  had  a  little  begunne,  perceyuing  what 
great  trouble  it  was  to  come  running  to  mee  for 
euery  word  they  missed,  (knowing  then  of  no 
other  Dictionarie  to  helpe  us,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Eliots  Librarie,  which  was  come  out  a  little  be- 
fore,) I  appoynted  them  certaine  leaues  of  tha 
same  booke  euery  day,  to  write  the  English  be- 
fore the  Latin,  and  likewise  to  gather  a  number 
of  fine  phrases  out  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Casar 
Livie,  &c.  and  to  set  them  under  seuerall  Ty- 
Hes,  for  the  more  ready  finding  them  againe  aX 
their  neede.  Thus  within  a  yeare  or  two  they 
had  gathered  togither  a  great  volume,  which  (for 
the  apt  similitude  betweene  tlie  good  scholers 
and  the  diligent  bees  in  gathering  their  wax  and 
bony  into  their  hiue)  I  called  then  their  Jllut- 
arie,  both  for  a  memoriall  by  whom  it  was  made, 
and  also  by  this  name  to  incourage  other  to  the 
like  diligence,  for  that  they  should  not  see  their 
worthy  prayse  for  the  same  unworthily  drowned 
in  obliuion.  Not  long  after,  divers  of  our 
fiiendes  borrowing  this  our  worke  which  we  had 
thus  contriued  and  wrought  onely  for  our  own 
priuate  vse,  often  and  many  wayes  mooued  mee 
to  put  it  in  print  for  the  common  profit  of  others, 
and  the  publike  propagation  of  the  Latin  tongue 
or  else  to  suffer  them  to  get  it  printed  at  theit 
proper  costes  and  charges.  But  I  both  un^vill 
ing,  and  halfe  ashamed  to  haue  our  rude  noteR 
come  abrode  under  the  view  of  so  many  learned 

eyes,  &c at  length  coming  to  London. 

there  came  unto  mee  a  printer  shewing 

mee  Hulmts  Dictionarie  (which  before  I  neuei 
sawe)  and  tolde  me  he  intended  to  print  it  out 
of  hand,  augmented  with  our  notes  also  if  1 
woulde.  But  this  bargaine  went  not  forward 
with  him  for  divers  causes Now  there- 
fore (gentle  reader)  looke  not  to  finde  in  this 
booke,  euery  thing  whatsoeuer  thou  wouldest 
seeke  for,  as  though  all  thinges  were  here  so 
perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or  were  possible  ta 


on 
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be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thou  mayst  onely 
here  finde  the  most  wordes  that  thou  needest,  or 
at  the  least  so  many  as  no  other  Dictionarie  yet 
extant  or  made  hath  the  like :  take  then,  I  say, 
in  good  part  this  our  simple  Muearie  in  the  mean 
time,  and  giue  God  the  praise  that  first  moved 
mee  to  set  my  pupils  on  worke  thereabout,  and 
BO  mercifully  also  hath  strengthened  vs  (thus  as 
it  is)  at  length  to  atchieue  and  iinish  the  same." 

17.  The  Latin  and  English  dictionary  of  Dr. 
John  Rider  (an  Oxford  scholar,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Killaloe)  was  published  in  1589. 
His  additions,  as  he  states,  "amount  to  4,000 
words  more  than  any  one  dictionarie  now  ex- 
tant affords;"  and,  in  his  Preface,  he  says,  "No 
one  dictionarie,  as  yet  extant,  hath  the  Eng- 
lish before  the  Latine,  with  a  full  index  of  all 
such  Latine  words  as  are  in  any  common  dic- 
tionarie." Rider's  Dictionary  was  subsequently 
enlarged,  first  by  Francis  Holyoke,  and  af- 
terwards by  his  son  Thomas  Holyoke.  Tlr? 
Latin  and  English  dictionaries  of  Gouldman, 
Coles,  and  Littleton,  which  appeared  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other,  passed  through  various 
editions,  —  that  of  Coles,  as  many  as  eighteen ; 
but  they  were  all  superseded  by  the  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  of  Robert  Ainsworth,  which 
was  first  published  in  1736,  in  one  volume  4to. 
The  second  edition,  edited  by  Patrick,  appeared 
in  1746,  in  two  volumes  4to.  In  1752,  it  was 
published  in  two  volumes  folio ;  in  1773,  "a  new 
edition  with  great  additions  and  amendments,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  appeared ;  and  an  improved 
edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  was  published,  in 
J816,  in  one  volume  4to.  "  There  have  been," 
as  stated  by  Lowndes,  "abridgments  of  this 
work  by  Young,  Thomas,  MoreU,  and  Jamieson." 

38.  Of  the  early  English  lexicographers,  the 
object  of  whose  labors  was  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  foreign  modern  languages,  may  be  mentioned 
Percivale,  the  author  of  a  "  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  Cotgrave,  author  of  a  "  French 
and  English  Dictionary,"  (with  the  English  part 
by  Sherwood,)  and  also  Minsheu,  author  of  the 
"Guide  into  the  Tongues,"  first  published  in 
1617,  in  eleven  languages,  —  the  English,  Brit- 
ish or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  A  new  edition  was  published  in  1627, 
m  nine  languages,  but  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  radical  words.  "In 
this,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  the  author  un- 
dertakes to  ^ve  the  etymologies  or  derivations 
9f  the  greater  part  of  the  words  therein  con- 
tained ;    but,  as  they  amount,  at  the  most,  to  no 


more  than  14,173,  the.  work  mjst  be  deeited 
not  sufficiently  copious." 

19.  The  object  of  the  first  lexicogriiphicoi 
labors  in  England  was  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language,  afterwards  that  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  of  foreign  modem  languages  • 
and  it  was  in  these  bilingual  dictionaries,  such 
as  Latin  and  English,  and  French  and  English, 
that  the  common  English  words  were  first  col- 
lected. The  early  dictionaries,  which  were  dft 
signed  for  mere  English  readers,  were  very  lim- 
ited and  meagre  productions,  their  chief  object 
being  to  explain  what  were  styled  the  "  hard 
words  "  of  the  language.  Two  of  the  earliest 
of  these  works  were  those  of  Bullokar  and 
Cockeram.  The  former,  the  "  English  Expos 
itor,"  by  Dr.  John  Bullokar,  was  first  published 
in  1616.  It  passed  through  many  editions ;  and 
the  title  of  the  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
England,  m  1688,  is  as  follows :  "  An  English 
Expositour,  or  Compleat  Dictionary ;  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  hardest  Words  and 
most  useful  Terms  of  Art  used  in  our  Language ; 
first  set  forth  by  J.  B.,  Dr.  of  Physick,  and  now 
the  eighth  time  revised,  corrected,  and  very 
much  augmented."  It  is  a  little  volume,  18mo., 
and  contains  only  5,080  words. 

20.  The  English  Dictionary  of  Blount,  often 
written  Blunt,  was  a  larger  work  than  any  othel 
of  the  kind  that  preceded  it ;  and  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  still  more  considerable  one,  that 
of  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Milton.  The  title  of  Phillips's  dictionary  is 
"  The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  Gen- 
eral Dictionary,  containing  the  Interpretations 
of  such  hard  Words  as  are  derived  from  othei 
Languages,  whether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack; 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British, 
Dutch,  Saxon,  &c.,  their  Etymologies  and  per- 
fect Definitions."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  of 
this  work, " '  The  New  World  of  Words,'  which, 
as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  tliat  of  Blount, 
and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  must 
be  looked  on  as  the  basis  of  English  lexicogra- 
phy." Though  Phillips  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  advanced  the  progress  of  English  lex 
icography,  yet  his  "  World  "  is  hardly  deserving 
of  being  regarded  as  its  "basis."  The  first 
edition  is  a  small  folio,  of  only  three  hundred 
pages,  containing  only  about  13,000  words.  Of 
these  words,  a  large  proportion  are  such  as  do 
not  properly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the  Eilg- 
lish  language,  but  rather  to  an  encyclopiPdia, 
consisting  of  geographical  and  other  propei 
names ;  and  it  contains  but  fe\i  words  of  genu 
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lue  English  growth;  but  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  work  were  very  much  enlarged. 

21.  Phillips  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty- 
four  "learned  gentlemen  and  artists  who  con- 
tributed their  assistance.''  He  quotes  from 
another  author  the  following  remark:  "A  dic- 
tionary for  the  English  tongue  would  require  an 
encyclopedie  of  knowledge,  and  the  concurrence 
of  many  learned  heads."    «  Such  an  encyclope- 

dy,"  he  says, "  I  present  the  reader  with ; 

a  volume  which  the  so  many  years'  industry  of 
myself  and  others  hath  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion.'' In  the  publisher's  advertisement  of  the 
work,  it  is  thus  characterized:  "The  so  long 
expected  work,  The  Nkio  World  of  English, 
Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  containing  the 
terms,  etymologies,  definitions,  and  perfect  in- 
terpretations of  the  proper  significations  of  hard 
English  words  throughout  the  arts  and  sciences, 
liberal  or  mechanic,  as  also  other  subjects  that 
are  useful,  or  appertain  to  the  language  of  our 
nation ;  to  which  is  added  the  signification  of 
proper  names,  mythology  and  poetical  fictions, 
historical  relations,  geographical  descriptions  of 
the  countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  especially 
of  these  three  nations,  wherein  their  chiefest  an- 
tiquities, battles,  and  other  most  memorable  pas- 
sages, are  mentioned :  a  work  very  necessary  for 
strangers,  as  well  as  our  own  countrymen,  —  for 
all  persons  that  would  rightly  understand  what 
they  discourse,  write,  or  read."  After  the  death 
of  the  author,  the  sixth  edition,  edited  by  John 
Kersey,  was  published  in  1706,  "revised,  cor- 
rected, and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  near 
20,000  words  from  the  best  authors." 

22.  Phillips's  Dictionary  was  followed  by 
those  of  Coles  and  Kersey,  which,  though  they 
were  pnnted  in  a  much  smaller  form,  contained 
many  more  of  the  common  words  of  the  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Watts,  in  his  "Art  of  Reading  and 
Writing  English,"  published  in  1720,  thus  no- 
tices the  work  of  Kersey :  "  The  best  dictionary 
that  I  know  for  this  purpose  [spelling]  is  entitled 
'A  New  English  Dictionary,'  &c.,  by  J.  K.  The 
second  edition,  1713,  in  small  octavo." 

23.  After  Kersey's,  and  soon  after  1720,  ap- 
peared the  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Nathan  Bai- 
ley, which  was  the  first  English  dictionary  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete 
collection  of  the  words  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Watt,  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  thus 
notices  this  work:  "Bailey's  Enghsh  Dictionary, 
printed  in  1728,  (fourth  edition,)  was  long  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  still  continues  a  favorite 
with  many  readers.    It  was  afterwards  enlarged 


into  two  volumes  8vo.,  and  some  years  aft«T 
printed  in  folio,  with  additions  in  the  matliemat- 
ical  part  by  G.  Gordon,  in  the  botanical  by  Philip 
Miller,  and  in  the  etymological  by  T.  Lediard 
the  whole  revised  [1755]  by  Dr.  Joseph  Nico. 
Scott,  a  physician.  The  octavo  [24th  edition] 
was  revised  by  Dr.  Harwood,  1782." 

24.  A  part  of  the  long  title  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  edition  of  1728  is  as  follows :  "  An  Uni- 
versal Etymological  English  Dictionary;  com- 
prehending the  Derivations  of  the  Generality  ol 
Words  in  the  English  Tongue,  either  Ancient 
or  Modem,  from  the  Ancient  British,  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman  and  Modem  French,  Teutonic, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian ;  as  also  from  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages,  each  in  their 
proper  Characters ;  and  also  a  clear  Explication 
of  all  diflacult  Words  derived  from  any  of  the 

aforesaid  LangUEiges ; containing  many 

thousand  Words  more  than  either  Harris,  Phil- 
lips, Kersey,  or  any  English  Dictionary  before 
extant"  The  second  volume  was  first  published 
in  1727,  as  a  supplement  to  the  first ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  —  "I.  An  Additional  Collec- 
tion of  some  Thousands  of  Words  not  in  the 
former  Volume.  II.  An  Orthographical  Dic- 
tionary, showing  both  the  Orthography  and 
Orthoepia  of  the  English  Tongue." 

25.  In  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  Bailey 
says,  "As  for  the  eiymologiccd  part,  or  those 
words  from  foreign  languages,  whence  the  Eng- 
lish words  were  derived,  I  think  I  am  the  first 
who  has  attempted  it  in  English,  except  what 
Mr.  Blunt  has  done  in  his '  Glossography,'  which 
is  but  a.  very  small  part,  and  those  of  a  Latin 
derivation  chiefly,  besides  a  small  extract  of  Dr. 
Skinner's '  Etymologicon.' "  In  his  Introduction 
to  the  second  volume,  he  remarks,  "I  have 
placed  an  accent  over  that  syllable  on  which  a 
particular  stress  or  force  of  sound  is  to  be  laid 
by  the  voice  in  pronouncing."  This  appears  to 
be  the  first  instance  in  which  any  such  aid  to 
pronunciation  was  furnished  in  an  English  die 
tionary.  The  parts  of  speech  were  not  noted  u 
this  nor  in  any  previous  English  dictionary. 

26.  This  lexicographer,  who  was  a  school 
master  at  Stepney,  was  the  author  of  severa 
other  works,  among  which  were  the  "  Dictiona 
rium  Domesticum,  or  a  Household  Dictionary,* 
and  "An  Introduction  to  the  English  Tongue;" 
and  he  was  the  editor  of  several  classical  au- 
thors for  the  use  of  schools.  He  died,  as  it  i> 
stated  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  1742 
The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  tha 
Encyclopaedia  Perthensij:"    "It  is  somewhat 
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BUT  inaing  that,  though  this  work  [Bailey's  Dic- 
hoMry]  is  universally  known,  having  gone 
Ihreugh  at  least  twenty-six  editions  since  the 
firsi;  edition,  dedicated  in  Latin  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  sisters,  (his 
majesty's  [George  III.]  father  and  aunts,)  was 
published,  yet  no  account  whatever  has  hith- 
erto been  given  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
author,  who  excelled  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in 
industry  at  least,  by  introducing  a  far  greater 
number  of  words,  in  his  small  work  of  one  vol- 
ume 8vo.,  than  the  Doctor  has  inserted  in  both 
his  volumes  folio.  We  have  searched  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  this  learned  lexicographer."  — 
In  reference  to  the  above  comparison  of  the 
number  of  words  found  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Bailey  and  Johnson,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Johnson  omitted  many  words  that  are  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  because  they  were  not  in  use ;  but 
he  inserted  many  not  found  in  it.  He  speaks 
of  "the  deficiencies  of  dictionaries,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  words,  and  says,  he 
has  much  augmented  the  vocabulary." 

27.  Dyche's  Dictionary,  a  work  in  one  vol- 
ume 8vo.,  ''originally  begun  by  the  Rev. 
'j'homas  Dycho,  and  finished  by  William  Par- 
don," has  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  Eng- 
land. The  seventh  edition  was  published  in 
1752,  and  the  sixteenth  in  1777.  This  state- 
ment seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  remark 
of  Watt,  a:bove  quoted,  that  Bailey's  Dictionary 
"  was  long  the  only  one  in  use." 

28.  Benjamin  Martin,  an  ingenious  man,  and 
the  author  of  several  publications  on  scientific 
and  philosophical  subjects,  published  a  diction- 
ary of  considerable  menu  The  first  edition 
was  printed  in  1749 ;  the  second,  in  1754. 

29.  In  1747,  Dr.  Johnson  published  a  « Plan 
for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  made  a  contract  with  some  emi- 
nent London  booksellers  for  performing  the  labor 
if  preparing  the  work,  for  the  sum  of  £1,575. 

30.  The  following  account  of  his  method  of 
proceeding  is  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins :  "  He 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  arduous 
work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed  in 
it,  taken  a  handsome  house  in  Gough  Square, 
and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it  with  desks  and  other 
accommodations  for  amanuenses,  whom,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  he  kept  constantly  under 
nis  eye.  An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary in  folio,  he  made  the  repository  of  the 
several  articles,  and  these  he  collected  by  mces- 
mnt  reading  the  best  authors  in  our  language. 


in  the  practice  whereof  his  method  was  to  score 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him  se- 
lected, and  give  them  over  to  his  assistants  tc 
insert  in  their  places.  The  books  he  used  for 
this  purpose  were  what  he  had  in  his  own  col- 
lection, a  copious  but  a  miserably  ragged  one. 
and  all  such  as  he  could  borrow ;  which  latter 
if  ever  they  came  back  to  those  that  lent  them 
were  so  defaced  as  to  be  scarce  worth  owning 
and  yet  some  of  his  firiends  were  glad  to  receiv» 
and  entertain  them  as  curiosities." 

31.  Johnson  completed  his  task,  after  seven 
years'  arduous  labor,  in  1755 ;  and  it  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ments ever  performed  by  any  man,  within  the 
same  space  of  time.  In  a  notice  of  the  work 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  April,  1755^ 
just  after  its  publication,  the  following  language 
is  used:  "Let  not  any  one  attempt  to  witiihold 
the  honor  which  is  due  to  him  who  alone  haa 
effected,  in  seven  years,  what  the  joint  labor 
of  forty  academicians  could  not  produce  in  a 
neighboring  nation  in  less  than  half  a  century.* 

32.  The  publication  of  this  Dictionary  termed 
a  greater  era  in  the  history  of  the  language  than 
that  of  any  other  work.  No  other  dictionary 
has  had  so  much  influence  m  fixing  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  language,  and  ascertaining  and 
settling  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  words 
Johnson  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  English 
lexicography  the  method  of  illustrating  the  dif- 
ferent significations  of  words  by  examples  from 
the  best  writers ;  and  his  Dictionary,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication,  has  been,  far  more 
than  any  other,  regarded  as  a  standard  for  the 
language.  It  has  formed  substantially  the  basis 
of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as  Walker  remarks, 
it  "  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every 
subsequent  lexicographer." 

33.  The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his 
Dictionary,  Johnson  prepared  the  octavo  abridg 
ment ;  and  he  revised  the  large  work  for  the 
edition  of  1773,  without,  however,  making  great 
additions  or  alterations.  Supplements  to  it,  by 
Mason,  Seager,  and  Jodrell,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

34  In  1814,  an  edition  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, with  numerous  corrections,  and  witli 
the  addition  of  about  14,000  words,  by  the  Rev 
Henry  John  Todd,  was  published ;  and,  in  1827 
there  was  a  second  edition,  with  the  additioK 
of  about  one  thousand  more  words,  by  Mr. 
Todd.  The  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  lii« 
first  edition,  were  mostly  derived  from  the  early 
English  writers ;   and  a  considerable  part  of 
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mem  are  obsolete ;  and  of  those  added  in  his 
Mcond  edition,  a  large  proportion  are  provincial 
M  local  words,  some  of  them  Hardly  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

35.  The  merits  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  have 
been  by  some  exaggerated,  and  by  others  un- 
derrated. But  though  many  defects  have  been 
pointe.d  out,  yet  no  one  of  his  countrymen  has 
yet  produced  a  work  that  has  sunerseded  it. 
It  would  be  unrecsonable  to  expect,  from  the 
labor  of  seven  years,  a  work  for  which  "  a  whole 
life  would  be  insufficient."  If  it  had  been  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  language  at  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  it  would  be  very  defective  now. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  language 
within  the  last  century,  and  there  has  been 
a  vast  influx  of  new  words  from  the  various 
departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  this  Dictionary  was  not  de- 
signed to  treat  largely ;  and  the  scientific  terms 
which  it  contains  generally  need  to  be  defined 
anew,  and  a  great  many  new  ones  need  to  be 
added;  but  in  these  departments  Mr.  Todd 
made  few  improvements  or  additions. 

36.  The  "Penny  Cyclopsedia"  speaks  of  the 
work  as  follows  :  "  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class 
since  its  appearance  in  1755 ;  but,  although  it 
was  a  great  achievement  for  an  individual,  and 
its  definitions,  in  particular,  afford  remarkable 
evidence  of  its  author's  ingenuity  and  command 
of  expression,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary  should  be. 
Its  etymological  part  (as  Home  Tooke  has  long 
ago  shown)  is  little  better  than  so  much  rubbish ; 
and  it  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  total 
want  of  method  and  philosophical  views.  Some 
valuable  matter  has  been  added  by  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Todd;  but  the  philosophical  character  of 
the  work  has  received  no  improvement  in  his 
nands.'' 

37.  Since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  many  other  English  dictionaries,  of 
various  aegrees  of  merit,  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, the  titles,  dates,  and  names  of  the  authors 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Catalogue ; 
but  they  cannot,  all  of  them,  be  here  particularly 
noticed.  The  most  considerable  of  these  works 
is  Mr.  Richardson's  "New  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  published  in  1838.  This 
IS  an  elaborate  work,  which  indicates  an  exten- 
Bive  and  laborious  research  into  the  early  and 
ilmost  forgotten  productions  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  highly  valuable  and  interesting 

(»; 


to  one  who  is  desirous  .sf  studying  the  bistorv 
of  the  English  language,  though  it  is  little 
adapted  to  popular  use  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  a  dictionary. 

38.  The  greatest  and  most  important  work  on 
English  lexicography,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is 
the  production  of  the  American  writer,  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.,  eiititled  « An  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language ; "  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  in  1828,  in  two 
volumes  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
research,  comprising  a  much  more  full  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language  than  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  containing  many  and  great  improvementa 
with  respect  both  to  the  etymology  and  defini- 
tions of  words ;  but  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  author  are  not  generally  esteemed  equal  to 
his  industry  and  erudition. 


ENGLISH  ORTHOEPISTS. 

39.  But  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
orthoepy,  by  English  lexicographers,  tili  after- 
the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionaiy.- 
Since  that  time,  many  dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  laih 
guage  has  been  made  the  principal  object  Ona 
of  the  first  works  of  this  sort  was  the  Dictionary, 
of  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1772.  This  was  followed,  in  1775,  by 
Perry's  "  B.oyal  Standard  English  Dictionary^"  a 
small  work,  which  had  an  extensive  circulation, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
"  The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronoun- 
cing English  Dictionary,"  a  much  larger  work, 
by  the  same  author,  in  royal  octavo,  was  pub 
lished  in  1805.  —  This  latter  is  the  work  of  Perry 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  abbreviation  P.  in 
this  Dictionary. 

40.  In  1780,  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  an  actor  of  some  note 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  a  distinguished  lecturer 
on  elocution  in  Londos,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  elsewhere,  pubhshed  his  "Complete  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Re- 
gard to  Sound  and  Meaning,  one  main  Object 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  plain  and  permanent 
Standard  of  Pronunciation."  This  work  com- 
manded much  more  attention,  as  a  pronouncing 
dictionary,  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  ^ro■ 
ceded  it. 

41.  In  1784,  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares  a  ter- 
wards  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  one  of  tha 
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fir*  t  editors  of  the  British  Critic,"  published  the 
"  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  distinct 
View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, so  far  as  it  relates  to  Pronunciation,  Ac- 
cent, and  Quantity."  This  is  a  judicious  and 
valuable  work,  though  not  in  the  form  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

42.  In  J  791  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
celebrated  Dictionary  of  John  Walker,  entitled 
"A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Ex- 
positor of  the  English  Language ;  in  which  not 
only  the  Meaning  of  every  Word  is  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  dis- 
tinctly shown,  but  where  Words  are  subject  to 
difierent  Pronunciations,  the  Authorities  of  our 
best  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  are  fully  exhibit- 
ed, the  Reasons  for  each  are  at  large  displayed, 
and  the  preferable  Pronunciation  is  pointed  out ; 
—  to  which  are  prefixed  Principles  of  English 
Pronunciation."  The  author  had  previously 
published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  A  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary ;  in  which  the  whole  Language  is 
arranged  according  to  its  Terminations."  And 
he  afterwards,  in  1798,  published  hia  "  Key  to 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names." 

43.  In  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary, 
Walker  made  pronunciation  his  leading  object; 
and  for  this  it  is  chiefly  valued.  His  design 
was,  as  he  expresses  it,  "principally  to  give  a 
kind  of  history  of  pronunciation,  and  to  register 
its  present  state."  His  Dictionary  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  "  It  has  been,"  as  the  Penny 
Cycloptedia  states,  "  eminently  successful,  hav- 
ing gone  through  between  twenty  and  thirty 
editions,  and  having  superseded  all  other  pre- 
vious works  of  the  same  nature."  Walker  was 
long  a  distinguished  teacher  of  elocution  in 
London,  -vaa  a  careful  observer,  and  favorably 
situated  o  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
usage.  No  other  Englishman,  probably,  ever 
gave  a  longer,  more  laborious,  and  thorough 
attention  to  the  subject  of  orthoepy  than  he,  and 
no  other  ever  obtained  so  high  and  widely  ex- 
tended a  reputation  as  an  orthoepist*    In  mod- 

*  Walker's  employment,  ts  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
waa  amoivg  the  higher  classes  and  best  educated 
people  of  England.  The  following  testimony  to  his 
merit,  from  the  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Ed- 
mund fiurke,  is  found  in  "  Prior's  Life  of  Burke." 
"  One  01  li.e  persons  who  particularly  solicited  Mr. 
Burke's  #  .ertions  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.,  or  (as  he 
Wig  cojjKonly  termed)  Elocution  Walker,  author  of 
Uhe   '  P-'AOuncing   Diotiofiary,'   and   ot>er   works   of 


em  English  literature,  Walker  holds  a  similai 
rank,  as  an  orthoepist,  to  that  of  Johnson  as  a 
lexicographer.  Their  labors  have  been,  in  sev- 
eral dictionaries,  blended  together;  and  their 
names  are,  in  a  manner,  proverbially  associated 
with  each  other,  as  being  each  the  first  in  his 
respective  department,  —  Johnson  for  the  au- 
thority  and  signification  of  words,  and  Walkei 
for  their  pronunciation. 

44.  Since  the  fiirst  appearance  of  Walkern 
Dictionary,  various  other  pronouncing  dictiona- 
ries have  been  published  in  England,  the  major- 
ity of  them  smaller  works,  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  schools.  In  pronunciation,  fashior 
is  changeable,  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  and 
though  Walker  may  be  esteemed  the  best  guide 
for  ascertaining  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen 
tury,  yet  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place 
since  his  time,  and  on  this  account,  some  of  the 
more  recent  orthoepists  may,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  be  looked  upon  as  better  guides,  in  rela- 
tion to  present  usage,  than  Walker. 

45.  Of  the  dictionaries  which  have  been  pub- 
lished m  London  since  the  first  appearance  of 
Walker's,  the  one  which  evinces  much  the  most 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  orthoepy,  is  that 
of  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart,  entitled  '■  A  New  Critical 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science,"  published  in  1836.  The 
same  work,  reduced  in  size,  entitled  "Smart's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan 
guage  epitomized,"  was  published  in  1840.  To 
the  title  of  this  Dictionary  is  prefixed  "  Walker 
Remodelled ;"  though  it  is  more  of  an  original 
work  than  most  English  dictionaries;  and  the 
author  has  introduced,  as  he  states,  "some 
twenty  thousand  words  not  found  in  Walkw." 
"  With  changes,"  he  remarks,  "  that  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  Dictionary,  it  is  plain  that  the 
altered  work  was  mine,  not  Walker's.  The 
title  '  Walker  Remodelled,'  which  the  proprie- 
tors chose  to  give  it,  had,  in  fact,  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  original  purpose  for  which  they 
had  engaged  me." 

merit,  and  who  had  given  lessons  in  the  art  to  young 

Burke Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  him  to  a  noble 
man,  accidentally  passing,  with  the  following  charac 
teristic  exordium  :  '  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mi 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know,  by  name  at  least,  wonlt 
argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmonim,  o» 
dences,  and  proprieties  of  our  language.'  " 
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46.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  Smart's  Preface :  «  Walker's  Dictionary,  in 
reality  a  transcript  of  Johnson's,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  current  pronunciation  affixed  to  each 
word,  and  the  omission  of  the  etymologies  and 
authorities,  supplied  for  many  years  all  that  was 
demanded  in  a  dictionary  of  its  kind.  But  the 
ally  or  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
first  publication,  have  produced  changes  in  sci- 
ence, in  opinions,  in  habits  of  thought,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  similar  space  of  time  in  any 
past  age  has  witnessed ;  changes  that  have  ma- 
terially affected  our  language,  and  rendered  all 
dictionaries  in  some  degree  obsolete,  tnat  fairly 
reflected  its  extent  and  application  only  forty 
years  ago.  The  oroprietors  of  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, finding  it  would  slide  entirely  out  of 
use  unless  it  were  adapted  to  the  present  day, 
engaged  me,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  known 
in  London  since  Walker's  decease,  to  make  the 
necessary  changes.  They  believed  that  they 
Imposed  no  greater  task  upon  me  than  the  in- 
sertion of  new  words,  and  the  revision  through- 
out of  Walker's  pronunciation;  but'I  soon  found, 


that,  with  any  chance  of  success,  much  greater 
innovations  must  be  attempted Dis- 
posed, on  general  points,  to  think  entirely  with 
my  predecessor,  1  have  not  had  any  very  exten- 
sive occasion  for  diflering  from  him  in  particu- 
lars ;  but  some  occasions  have  occurred,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  distance  between 
his  day  and  mine.  In  short,  I  pretend  to  reflec 
the  oral  usage  of  English,  such  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  sensible  and  well-educated  ir 

the  British  metropolis I  am  a  Lon 

doner,  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  rn  London, 
and  have  been  able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all 
classes.  As  a  teacher  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some 
of  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom ;  as  one 
partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much  into  contact 
with  bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  public  reader  and 
lecturer,  I  have  been  obliged  to  fashion  my  own 
pronunciation  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Thus 
prepared,  I  may  not  unwarrantably  believe  that 
my  opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those 
who  seek  the  opinion  of  another  to  regulate 
their  pronunciation."  —  See  p.  xxii. 
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The  first  part  of  the  following  Catalogue  com- 
prises not  only  dictionaries  of  English  words,  or 
of  the  English  language,  but  also  many  bilingual 
dictionaries ;  that  is,  dictionaries  containing  a 
vocabulary  not  only  of  the  English  but  also  of 
some  other  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
English  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  &c., — 
dictionaries  which  were  written  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and 
of  foreign  modern  languages.  All  the  earlier 
lexicographical  labors  in  England  were  spent  on 
works  of  this  sort  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  here  a  complete  list  of  these  bilingual 
dictionaries,  except  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  Catalogue. 

Withm  a  century  past,  a  great  many  dic- 
tionaries have  been  published  in  England,  and 
a  considerable  number  also  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  sev- 
eral ancient,  and  of  numerous  modem  lan- 
guages. A  few  of  these,  that  are  particularly 
eonnected  with  English  literature,  are  included 
in  the  f  blowing  Catalogue ;  but  the  most  of 
U\em  are    ntiro'y  omitted. 


There  are  many  points  reiatmg  to  Engiisn 
lexicography  that  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
Many  of  the  dictionaries  have  had  their  titiea 
changed  from  those  which  were  given  them  in 
the  first  edition ;  many  of  them  have  been 
much  altered  by  the  labor  of  subsequent  editors 
with  respect  to  some,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  first  edition;  and  somu  have  un- 
doubtedly been  published  which  have  passed 
into  oblivion,  and  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  unexceptionable 
classification  of  dictionaries ;  and  there  are 
some  respecting  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  class  they  most  properly  belong 
The  list  of  the  dictionaries  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  contained  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue, is  not  complete.  The  object  has  been 
to  insert  all  the  most  important  ones;  though 
there  are,  doubtless,  some  that  are  omitted  mora 
important  than  some  that  are  inserted.  Die 
tionanes  of  facts,  comprising  biography,  geogra 
phy,  history,  mythology,  &c.,  also  most  of  thn 
glossaries  to  individual  authors,  are  intentionallj 
omitted. 
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1.    English  Dictionaries  of  Words. 

jluOtir.  TMe.  DtH. 

Richard  Fradhces Promptorms  Puerorum.      Promptorium  Parvulorum,  give  Cleri- 

coTum.     Medulla  Grammatice 1499 

(.^nonymmts) Ortus  Vocabulorum 1500 

BiR  Thohas  Elyot Dictionarium  (Latin  and  English) 1533 

Bibliotheca  Eliotis  Librarie (3d  edition)  1543 

William  Salesbcry Dictionarie  Englishe  and  WeUhe 1547 

Richard   Huloet Abecedarium  Anglico-Latinum  pro  Tyrunculis 1559 

John  Veroh Dictionariolum  Puerorum 155? 

John  Withals A  Little  Dictionarie  for  Children  (Latin  and  English) 1559 

A  Shorte  Dictionarie  for  Yonge  Beginners ....  (.4  new  edition)  1563 

Henry  Sutton The  Brefe  Dyxcyonary  1562 

Thomas  Cooper Thesaurus  Linguse  RomaneB  et  BritannicsB  cum  Dictionario  Histor- 

ico  et  Poetico  (Elyot' s  Dictionarium  or  Bibliotheca,  enlarged) . . .  1563 

y^nonymous) Dictionarie,  French  and  English 1570 

John  Higcins Huloet's  Dictionarie  newelye  corrected,  amended,  set  in  Order, 

and  enlarged 1572 

Lewis  Etans A  Shorte  Dictionarie,  most  profitable  for  Tonge  Beginners 1572 

John  Baret An  Alvearie,  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  English,  Latin,  and  French.  1573 

William  Bulloear Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amendment  of  Orthographic  for  English 

Speech 1580 

RoDOLPH  Waddington  ...Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English,  nevrly  corrscted  and  enlarged 

(  Verons  Dictionariolum^  enlarged) 1584 

Thomas  Thomas Dictionarium  Latino- Anglicanum 1588 

John  Rider Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English 1589 

Richard  Percivale Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and  English 1592 

John   Florio A  Worlde  of  Wordes ;  a  most  copious  Dictionarie  of  the  Italian 

and  English  Tongues 1598 

John  Minsheq Percivale's  Dictionarie,  in  Spanish  and  English,  enlarged  and 

amplified ]  599 

Francis  Holyoee Rider's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  corrected  and  augmented  ..1606 

Randle  Cotorate A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues 1611 

John  Bullokar An  English  Expositour  of  Hard  Words 1616 

loiiN  MiNBBEU Guide   into   the   Tongues:  —  English,    British   or  Welsh,   Low 

Dutch,  High   Dutch,  French,   Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 

Latin,   Greek,  and  Hebrew 1617 

Henry   Cockeram An  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  Words 1632 

Robert  Sherwood A  Dictionarie,  English  and  French  (annexed  to  Cotgrave's  French 

and  English  Dictionary) 1632 

William  Walker The  Taste  of  English  and  Latin  Phraseology,  or  a  Dictionary  of 

English  and  Latin  Idioms 1655 

Thomas  Blount Glossographia,  or  Dictionary  interpreting  the  Hard  Words  now 

used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue 1656 

Edward  Phillips The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  con- 
taining the  Interpretations  of  such  Hard  Words  as  are  derived 

from  other  Languages 1658 

James  Howell Lexicon   Tetraglotton,   an    English-French-Italian-Spanish   Dic- 
tionary   1660 

Christopher   Wase Dictionarium  Minus,  a  Compendious  Dictionary,  English-Latin 

and  Latin-English 1662 

Francis  Gouldman A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 1664 

(4th  edition,  with  many  thousand  words  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood)  1678 

James  Howell Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dictionary  revised 1673 

Thomas  Holyoke An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  (Francis 

Holyoke's  Rider's  Dictionary,  enlarged) 1677 

Blisba  Coles An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  . , 1671 
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JU/UT  Title.  UaU 

tti.  tut.  Coles An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the  difficult  Terms  that  are 

used  in  Divinity,  Husbandry,  Phyaick,  Philosophy,  Law,  Navi- 
gation, Mathematics,  and  other  Arts  and  Sciences 1677 

Got  Mibqe A  New  Dictionary,  French  and  English;  with  another,  English 

and  French .V»*, 1677 

Adam   Littleton A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 167S 

William  Sewel A  Dutch  and  English  Dictionary 1691 

A  BEL  BoYER Royal  Dictionary ;  French  and  English,  and  English  and  French .  1699 

J.  Jones Practical  Phonography,  or  the  New  Art  of  rightly  Spelling  and 

Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof. 1701 

(Anonymous) Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting  such 

Hard  Words,  of  whatever  Language,  as  are  at  present  used  in 

the  English  Tongue 1707 

Jobs  Kebset A  General  English  Dictionary,  compreheniding  a  Brief  but  Em- 

phatical  and  Clear  Explication  of  all  Sorts  of  Difficult  Words, 
that  derive  their  Origin  from  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages   1703 

Nathan  Bailet An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,  comprehending 

the  Derivations  of  the  Generality  of  Words  in  the   English 

Tongue,  either  Ancient  or  Modern (soon,  after)  1720 

i    Hawkins Cocker's   [Edward]   English  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Altered. 

(Cocker  died  in  1677) 1724 

Thomas  Dtche  and)  ....A   New   General    English  Dictionary,  peculiarly  calculated  for 
William   Pakdon  i  the  Use  and  Improvement  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with 

the  Learned  Languages (7th  edition)  1753 

K    N.  Defoe A  Compleat  English  Dictionary,  containing  the  True  Meaning  of 

all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language 1735 

Robert  Ainsworth An  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 1736 

(Jli^onymous) A  New  English  Dictionary,  containing  a  large  and  almost  com- 
plete Collection  of  English  Words 1737 

Benjamin   Martin A  New  Universal  English  Dictionary 1749 

Daniel  Farro The  Royal  British  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  being  an  entire  Di- 
gestion of  the  English  Language  into  its   proper  Farts   of 

Speech 1754 

Joseph  Nicol  Scott Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Revised  (/o/io  etfttzon) 1764 

f^AMOEL   Johnson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  which  the  Words  are 

deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different 

Significations  by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers 1751) 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged 1756 

James  Buchanan A  New  English  Dictionary 1757 

J.  Peyton A  New  Vocabulary,  or  Grammar  of  the  True  Pronunciation  of  the 

English  Language,  in  the  Form  of  a  Dictionary 175H 

Joseph  Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages 176P 

Daniil  Fenninq The  Royal  English  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage   1761 

William  Johnston A  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  Dictionary i      ...  1764 

John  Entice A  Spelling  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1764 

James  Elphinston The  Principles  of  the  English  Language  digested 1765 

J.  Seally The  London  Spelling  Dictionary 1771 

Frederick  Barlow The  Complete  English  Dictionary 1773 

iViLLiAM   Kenrick A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1773 

f  AMES  Barclay A  Complete  and  Universal  English  Dictionary 1774 

John  Ash 1'he  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langnage  . . .  .1775 

William  Perry The  Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary 1775 

John  Walker A  Rhyming  Dictionary 1775 

Joseph   Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Spanish  Languages 1778 

Jiwnymous)  .•••  ....A  Pocket  Dictionarv,  or  Complete  Expository ...i77« 
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OlitJur  TUle.  DuH 

Thouab  Sheridan  ....  .A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Re- 
gard to  Sound  aod  Meaning,  one  Main  Object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  Plain  and  Permanent  Standard  of  Pronunciation  .  .,1780 

Edward  Uarwood Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Corrected  ..(24(A  edition,  8vo.)  1789 

George  Wm.  Lehon  . .   ..A  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1783 

Robert  Nabes..... Elements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the  Whole 

Analogy  of  the  English  Language 1784 

William  Fry A  New  Vocabulary  of  the  most  Difficult  Words  of  tne  Suglish 

Language 17S4 

George  Picard A  Grammatical  Dictionary 1790 

William   Scott A  Spelling,   Pronouncing,   and  Explanatory  Dictionary   of  the 

English  Language {^  new  and  improved  edition)  1797 

John  Waleer A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  Engl-.sh 

Language 1791 

(Jlnonymous) A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Regard  to  Sound 

and  Meaning 179b 

Stephen  Jones  A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  o"  the  Eng- 
lish Language 1798 

George  Mason A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  English  Dictionary 1801 

George  Fulton  and  )  ...A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

G    Knight 5  Hsh  Language 180S 

William  Ferry The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  English  Dic- 
tionary   1805 

Thomas  Brovitne The  Union  Dictionary,  containiiig  all  that  is  truly  useful  in  the 

Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker.  ..(2d  edition)   1806 
Benjamin  Dawson A  Philological  and  Synonymical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (First  Part  only  published) 1806 

William  Enfield A  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary 1807 

W.  F.  Mylics A  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language (2d  edition)  1809 

B.  H.  Smart A  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pronunciation ..1810 

Nicholas  Salmon Sheridan's  Dictionary,  corrected  and  improved 1811 

Henry  John  Todd Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  with  Numerous 

Corrections,   and   with   the    Addition    of    Several    Thousand 

Words 1818 

John  Seager A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary 1819 

Richard  P.  Jodrell Philology    on  the  English    Language  (Supplement   to  Johnson's 

Dictionary) 1820 

Christopher  Earnshaw  . . A  New  Pronouncing  English  Dictionary (about)  1820 

Alexander  Chalmers.... Johnson's    Dictionary,    as    corrected    and    enlarged    by    Todd, 

abridged 1820 

George  Fdltok Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature 1821 

Alfred  Howard Walker's  Dictionary,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools 1826 

Thomas  Rees Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature 1826 

R    S.  Jameson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Johnson  and  Walker, 

with  the  Pronunciation   greatly  simplified,  on  an  entire  new 

Plan 18a/ 

John  Davis Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  Corrected  and  En- 
larged  1830 

Bamoel  Mavndei A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1830 

John  G.  FLiJGEL, A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Languages 1830 

John  Oswald An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  1834 

David  Booth An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1835 

James  Knowles. A  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage  1835 

«J.  H    Smart.. A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

i"  Walker  Remodelled") 1836 
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[•i*^)nymous) A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1836 

Charles  Richardson  ....  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1837 

J.  RowBOTHAM A  New  Derivative  and  Etymological  Dictionary 1836 

Charles  Richardson  ....A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from  the 

Quarto  Edition  of  the  Author , 183'l 

B.  H.  Smart Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  epit- 
omized  1840 

Alexander  Reid A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1844 

(Jimes  Gilbert,  publisher).. A  New,  Universal,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language (/a  Parts.  —  Part  I. )  184.'; 

2.    American  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language, 

Johnson  and  Elliot A  School  Dictionary (about)  1799 

Noah  Webster A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1806 

BuRGiss  Allison A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  1813 

John  Pickering A  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  which  have 

been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States 1816 

Noah  Webster A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Common 

Schools 1817 

Richard  Wiggins The  New  York  Expositor 1835 

J.  E.  Worcester Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  and  abridged 

by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  combined.  1827 

Lthan  Cobb An  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Dictionary 1827 

Noah  Webster An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1828 

^-^— An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from 

the  Quarto  Edition 1829 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Primary 

Schools  and  the  Coun ting-House 1829 

A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools 1834 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary.  —  University  Edition 1845 

William  Grimshaw The  Ladies'  Lexicon  and  Parlour  Companion 1839 

William  W.  Tprnek The  School  Dictionary 1829 

J.   £.  Worcester A  Comprehensive,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language 1830 

An  Elementary  Dictionary,  for  Common  Schools 1835 

WiLLiASi  Bowles An  Explanatory  and  Phonographic   Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language 184h 


3.   English  Glossaries. 

JOHN  Rat A  Collection  of  English  Words  not  generally  used 1694 

(jlnonymous) A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Canting  Crew 1725 

Josiah  Relph A   Miscellany   of   Poems   in  the   Cumberland    Dialect,  with   a 

Glossary 1747 

(Anonymous) Exmoor  Scolding,  with  a  Glossary  —  [Devonshire] 1771 

Francis  Grose A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words 1787 

(AnoKymous) A  Glossary  of  Lancashire  Words  and  Phrases 1793 

Francis   Grose A  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  or  of  Buckish  Slang,  <fcc. . . .  1796 

R.  Polwbele A  Cornish-English  Vocabulary 1808 

Robert  Will  an A  List  of  Words  at  present  used  in  the  Mountainous  District  of 

the  West-Riding  of  Torkshire  , 181 1 

Bamuil  Peooe Anecdotes   of  the   English  Language,   with  a   Supplement  to 

Grose's  Prnviacial  Glossary 181 
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White  Kennet,  (Bishop)  .  .A  Glossary  to  explain  t'ne  Original,  the  Acceptation,  arid  Obso 

leteness,  of  Words  and  Phrases {Reprinted)  I8U 

RoBEHT  Nakes A  Glossary  of  the  Words   and  Phrases  of  Shakspeare  and  hif 

Contemporaries 1829 

Edward  Moor Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases 1823 

William  Carr Horie  Momenta  Cravenro,  or  the  Craven  Dialect,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed a  Glossary 1824 

J  JHN  T.  Brockett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words 1825 

J    Bee The  Sportsman's  Slang,  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Turf, 

Ring,  &o 182? 

James.  J  endings, The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire . .  1825 

Roger  Wilbraham A  Glossary  of  some  Words  used  in  Cheshire (2d  edition)  1826 

Thomas  Sanderson R.  Anderson's  Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  with  a  Glossary  1828 

William  Carr The  Dialect  of  Craven,  with  a  Copious  Glossary (2d  edition)  1828 

John  Collier Tim  Bobbin's  Lancashire  Dialect 1828 

Joseph  Hunter The  Hallamshire  Glossary 1829 

Robert  Forbt The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk) 1830 

William  Toone A  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Uncom- 
mon Words 1832 

Joseph  Hunter  and  Jo-  )  Boucher's  [Jonathan]  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words 

seph  Stevenson J (In  Parts.  —  Two  Parts  only  published)  1832-3 

F.  J.  Palmer ,  ..A  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Words 1837 

William  Hollowat A  General  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms 1839 

Charles  Clark A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect 1839 

John  Phillips A  Glossary  of  the  Devonshire  Dialect 1839 

(jlnonymous) A  Glossary  of  the  Provincial  Words  of  Herefordshire 1839 

Abel  Bywater The  Sheffield  Dialect 1839 

(Jlndnymous) The  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  with  a  Glossary  ...  1839 

{■dnonymous) A  Glossary  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect 1839 

John  Y.  Akerman A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  in  Use  in  Wiltshire 1842 

•  «  „  /-  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  and  Obsolete 

James  Orchard    Halli-  \  ■'  ,  .      .        ^  ^       \     -^ 

<        Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs  from  the  Fourteenth 

WELL  ••••••••••■••■••J 

C       Century (In  Parts.  — Part  I.)  1845 

4.   Dictionaries  and  Glossaries  of  the  Scottish  Dialect. 

John  Sinclair Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect 178SI 

James  Beattie Scotticisms  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order 1787 

Hugh  Mitchell Scotticisms  and  Vulgar  Anglicisms 1799 

John  Jamieson An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language 1808 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  abridged. .1813 

Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage   1825 


5.   Etymological  Dictionaries, 

Btephen  Skinner Etymologicon  Lingura  Anglicans IWH 

George  Hickes Linguarum    Veterum    Septentrionalium    Thesaurus    Grammati- 

co-criticus  et  Archteologicus ]  735 

Francis  Junius Etymologicon  Anglicanum 1743 

John  Ihre Glossarium  Suio-Gothicum 1769 

AoBERT  Kelham A  Dictionary  of  the  Norman  or  Old  French  Language 1779 

Walter  Whitbr Etyraologicm  Universale,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  .1829 
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6.   Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionaries', 

Jtuthor  TitU.  Data 

William  Sohner Dtctionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum 165!1 

Thomas  Benson Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum 1701 

Rdw ARD  Lte Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Iiatinum 1773 

J.  Bos  WORTH A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 11^38 

7.   English  Synonymes 

Hester  Lynch  Piozzi.... British  Synonymy;   or  An  Attempt  to  regulate  the  Choice  of 

Words  in  Familiar  Conversation 1794 

William  Tatlor English  Synonymes  Discriminated 1813 

George  Crabb English  Synonymes  Explained ^..1816 

8.    Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionaries. 

D'Otlt  and  Colson Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  translated  from  the  French. . .  •   1732 

John  Brown A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 1769 

Charles  Tatlor A  New  Edi  \ion  of  Calmet,  with  Fragments 1801 

Edward  Robinson Taylor's  Edition  of  Calmet,  revised,  with  Additions 1 82fi 

Charles  Buck A  Theological  Dictionary 1803 

John  Robinson A  Theological.  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary 1815 

William  Jones The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  . .  .1816 

John  Kitto An  Encyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature • 1844 

9.    Law  Dictionaries. 

John  Co  well A  Law  Dictionary ;  or  the  Interpreter  of  Words  and  Terms  used 

in  either  Common  or  Statute  Laws 160> 

Thomas  Blount A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  Obscure  Words  and  Terms  in 

Ancient  Law,  Records,  &c 1671 

Giles  Jacob A  New  Law  Dictionary 1729 

Tiiuotht  Cunningham A  New  and  Complete  Law  Dictionary 1764 

Richard  Burn A  New  Law  Dictionary 1793 

Th.  E.  Tomlins The  Law  Dictionary 1810 

James  Whishaw A  New  Law  Dictionary 1839 

John  Bouvier A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 

United  States,  and  of  the  several  States 1843 

10.   Military  and  Marine  Dictionaries. 

Charles  James A  New  and  Enlarged  Military  Dictionary 1803 

William  Ddane A  Military  Dictionary 1810 

E.  S.  N.  Campbell A  Dictionary  of  Military  Science (A  new  edUion)  1844 

William  Falconer A  Marine  Dictionary  (.4  JVew  £ditJon,  iy  J?*-.  William  Burney,\S\b)  176'J 

11.    Medical  Dictionaries. 

John  Quinct Lexicon  Physico-Medicnm,  a  New  Medical  Dictionary 1719 

Robert  James A  Medicinal  Dictionary,  including  Physic,  Surgery,  Anatomy, 

Chemistry,  Botany,  &c 1745 

}oHN  Barrow A  New  Medicinal  Dictionary ■  ...1743 

Robert  Hooper A  Compendious  Medical  Dictionary ....I70j 

(10  (O) 
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Jons  J    Wi  TT An  EncyclopEedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Physioicgy, 

Pathology,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  &c 1806 

Baiitholomew  Parr...... The  London  Medical  Dictionary 1809 

Bamdel  Coofer Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery 1818 

RoBLEY  DuNGLisoN A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature 1833 

Forbes,  Tweelie,    and    U  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine 1835 

CONNOLLT  ) 

RicHARif  D.  HoBLTN A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 

Sciences 1844 

Rhirlet  Palmer A   Pentaglot    Dictionary   of   Anatomy,    Physiology,   Pathology, 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,   &c 1 845 

William  B.  Costello  ....  The  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Surgery (^Commenced)  1841 

James  Copland A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine (In  Parts.  —  Part  XVI.)  1846 

Thomas  Wallace The  Farrier's  and  Horseman's  Complete  Dictionary 1759 

James  Hdkter A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Farriery  and  Horsemanship 1796 

Thomas  Boarohan A  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art 1803 

12.   Dictionaries  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy ,  S^c. 

Wm.  Nicholson A  Dictionary  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry 1795 

Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 1820 

Ottley A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

James  Mitchell A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Geology 

George  Roberts An  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  Geolo^ 1839 

13.    Dictionaries  of  the  various  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Philip  Miller The  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary 1731 

Mawe  &  Abercrombie  . . . a  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany 1778 

Richard  Rolt A  New  Dictionary  of  Commerce 1756 

Malacht  Postlethwayt  .Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce 1764 

J.  R.  Maccclloch A  Dictionary  of  Commerce 1832 

Nathan  Bailey Dictionarium  Domesticura ;  or  a  Household  Dictionary 1736 

Gibbons  Merle The  Domestic  Dictionary  and  Housekeeper's  Manual 1842 

Thomas  Webster An  Encycloptedia  of  Domestic  Economy 1844 

CcTHEERT  W.  Johnson.  ..The  Farmer's  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs  ....1844 

John  C.  Loudon Encycloptedia  of  Gardening 1822 

EncyclopEedia  of  Agriculture 1826 

Encyclopoedia  of  Plants 1836 

Encycloptedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Viila  Architecture 1838 

— EncyclopiEdia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 1842 

(Anonymous) Dictionarium  Polygraphicum ;  or  the  whole  Body  of  Arts 1736 

(Anonymous) Builder's  Dictionary,  or  Gentleman's  and  Architect's  Companion.  .1744 

Peter  Nicholson An  Architectural  Dictionary 1811-12 

John  Britton A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archeology  of  the  Middle 

Ages , 1838 

Joseph  Gwilt An  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture 1844 

George  Crabb Universal  Technological  DictionAry 1823 

James   Elmes A  General  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts 1825 

Wa  ter  Ha  MILTON A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciencef  . .  .1825 

William  Gkier The  Mechanic's  Pocket  Dictionary (Sd  edition)  1838 

Edward  Scudamore A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Use  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 1841 

G.  Francis The  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manufactures 1842 

Andrew  Ure.    A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines 1839 

Wm.  Urandk A  Dictionary  o."  Science.  Literature,  and  Art 1849 
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14.    EncyclopcBdias  and  general  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

EdUitr.  ^  Title.  Butt 

oas  Habsis .Lexicon  Teohnioum,  or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 

Sciences (2  vols,  folio) 1718 

Epuraim  Chambeks A  Cyclopaedia,  or  General  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  2 

vols,  folio.  (6th  edition,  1778,  4  vols,  folio) 1738 

Dennis  de  Coetlaoon  . .  .^n  Universal  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  Compre- 
hensive Illustration  of  all  Sciences  and  all  Arts.  —  2  vols,  folio, 1745 

John   Barrow A  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  3  aou.. 

folio 1751-4 

(W.  Owen,  publisher) A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  a 

Society  of  Gentlemen.  —  4  vols.  Svo 1763-4 

'                     '  >  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  3  vols,  folio  , .  1766 

Clare ) 

William    Smellie Bncyclopsedia  Britannica,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,   and 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  —  3  vols,  ito .- 1771 

James  Millar Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  —  ith  edition,  20  vols,  ito 1810 

Macvey  Napier Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  editions  of  the  Encyclopcedia 

Britannica.  —  6  vols,  ito 1824 

Macvey  Napier Encycloptcdia   Britannica.  —  7tn   edition,   21  vols,  ito 1640 

{Thomas     Doison,   )  Encyclopsedia  Britannica. — First  American  Edition  ;  greatly  im- 

publisher) 5        proved  :  —  With  a  Supplement.  —  23  vols,  ito 1798-1803 

(John  Wilkes,  pubhshex)  .  ..Encycloptedia    Londinensis,    or   Universal    Dictionary    of   Arts, 

Sciences,  and  Literature.  —  24  vols,  ito 1797 

(Kearsley,  publisher) The  English  Encyclopedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

— 10  vols.  ito..\ 1795 

A.  F    M.  WiLLicH The  Domestic  EncyolopEedia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Facts  and  Useful 

Knowledge.  —  4  vols.  Svo 1802 

Alexander  Aitchison....  Encycloptedia  Perthensis,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge. 

—  23  vols.,  large  royal  Svo 1807 

Georqe  Gregory A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  2  vols,  ito 1807-8 

William    M.    Johnson     J  The  Imperial  Encyclopeedia.- 4  soZ*.  4«o 1809 

and  Thomas  Exley  ..  ) 

William  Nicholson The  British  Encyclopeedia.  —  6  vols.  Svo 1809 

JohnM.Good,O.Grego- J  Pantalogia,    with    a    General   Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,   and 

ry,  and  N.  Boswobth  .  )        Words.  — 12  vols,  royal  Svo 1813 

James  Millar Encyclopsedia  Edinensis,   or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,   and 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  —  6  vols,  ito 1816 

Abraham  Rees The  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Literature.  —  45  vols,  ito 1802-19 

(Sam.  F.  Bradford,  &■ -^  „       ,     „     ,         ,.  ^.         .         .  „,.  .  .... 

,,  „  .  f  Rees  s  Cvclopsedia:  —  First  American    hdition. — il  vols,  ito.- 

Murray,    Fazrman,\        „,  „      ,  .„„ 

.    ^         ur  u      \     S       Plates,  6  vols 1805-1825 

4"  Co.  publishers)  .  J  ' 

8iR  David  Brewster  ....The  Edinburgh  Encycloptedia.  — 18  vols,  ito 1810-30 

(J.    and   E.    Parker,  ">  The   Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia. — First  American    Edition,    cor- 

publishers 3         rected  and  improved.  —  18  vols,  ito 1833 

Francis      Lieber,      Ed-  ■\  Encyclopsedia  Americana,  or  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
ward  Wigglesworth,  >        Sciences:  —  On  theBasisof  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German 

and  Th.  G.  BR.IDFORD   5        "Conversations-Lexicon."  —  ISvols.Svo.^ 1829-33 

/  The  London  Encyclopsedia:  —  Founded  on  the  Encydopaaia  Per- 

Thomas  Curtis ^        thensis.  — 22  vols,  royal  Svo 1829-34 

C.  F.  Partington The  British  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Geography,  Natu- 
ral History,  and  Biography.  — 10  vols.  Svo 1838 

Edward  Smecley,  Hugh  5  j.     n,  .        ,-.  tt  •  1  t^-  .•  j-  r        1 

_  J  Ti        f  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowl- 

Jamis  Rose,  and  Hen- V  .  w        of  ok      7     ..-  loia  ^y 

_  \       edge,  on  a  New  Plan.  —  25  vols,  ito 1818-43 

BY  J  >HN  Rose J  *  ' 

"eorge   Long..., The  Penny  Cyclopffidia  of  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge. — 

27  vols.,  large  royal  Svo 1833-43 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


SIGNS. 

^  Annexed  to  words  added  by  tbe  Com- 

piler of  this  IHetionary;  the  otber  words 
being  found  in  Todd's  Johnson's  Dio- 
tionary^ 

f  ,  .  Prefixed  to  words,  or  meanings  of  words, 
that  are  obsolete  or  antiquated. 

S  •  •  Prefixed  to  two  or  more  words  that  come 
under  the  same  principle  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

rB-T  .  Denotes  "  rarely  used." 

ft^  ViTda  printed  in  Italics  are  words  which 
belong  to  foreign  languages^  and  are 
not  properly  Anglicized. 


GRAMMAR. 
■.     stands  for  .  .  Adjective. 

«d. Adverb. 

ton, Conjunction. 

t> '- Imperfect  Tense. 

tMterj.      Inteijection* 

11. Noun. 

J). Participle. 

PP Participles. 

p.  a. Participial  Adjective 

fL Hural. 

prep Preposition 

pnm. Pronoun. 

nngt Singular. 

V.  & Verb  Active. 

«  n. Verb  Neuter 


PRONUNCIATION 

ft  .  Btanda  for        Sheridan. 

W. 

Walker 

P. 

Perry. 

J. 

.     .  Jones. 

E. 

.  Enfield. 

F. 

Fulton  and  Knight 

Jo.     

Jameson. 

K.  .     .     . 

.  Knowles. 

am. 

.  .  Smart. 

R. 

.  Reid. 

Wh.   ... 

.  Webster. 

ETyMOLOGY. 

Arab    I  '^'^"'^^  ^°'  Arabic 

D 

.  .  Dntcb. 

Dan.     .  .  . 

Danish. 

Eng.       .  . 

.  .  English,  or  England. 

Fr. .     .  . 

.  French. 

6er.     ... 

.  German. 

Ootb.   .  . . 

.  Gothic 

6r. .     .  . 

.  Greek. 

Heb 

Hebrew. 

ImL     .  . 

.  .  Icelandic 

It.  .     .  . 

.  Italian.  . 

L. 

.  Latin. 

M.Ooth.. 

.  .  Mceso-Gothlc 

Per.  .  .  . 

.  .  Persian. 

Port. .  .  . 

.  .  Portuguese. 

Box.  . 

•  .  Saxon. 

Bcot. 

.  .  Scotch. 

sp 

.  .  Spanish. 

Su.  Goth.     . 

.  .  Suio-Gothic  or  Norse. 

Sw.  .     .  . 

.  .  Swedish. 

Turk. 

Turkish 

ARTS  AND  sdlENCSS. 

Agtie.  stands  for  Agricultuie 

AnaU      Anatomy 

Ant, Antiquitiesw 

Arch. Architecture 

Arith.  .  .     •  Arithmetic. 

AstroU Astrology. 

AstroTu Astronomy. 

BoU  ........  Botany. 

Car* Carpentry. 

Chenu  ,     ....     Chemistry 

Chron, Chronology 

Com Commerce. 

Conch, Conchology 

£Iec. Electricity. 

EnU  .....     .  .  Entomology 

ForU Fortification 

Oeog.  ...  .  Geography. 

OeoU    .     .  .  Geology. 

Oeom Geometry. 

Oram Grammar. 

Her. Heraldry. 

Hort. Horticulture. 

Ich.      Ichthyology 

Law Law. 

Logic, Logic. 

Math.  .....        Mathematics. 

JHech.  ...  .  Mechanics 

Jtfed. Medicine. 

Met,     ....        .  Metaphysics 

Meteor, Meteorology 

MU, Military  AfiTairs 

JI/tTt. Mineralogy. 

Mus, Music. 

Myth,      .     .  Mythology. 

JVauC      .  .  .  Nautical  or  Marim  Aftir 

Opt.  ....  .  Optics. 

OmitJi.   .  Ornithology. 

Persp.  .  .  Perspective. 

Phren, ,  Phrenology. 

Rhet,  .  Rhetoric 

Surg,  ,  Surgery. 

TheoL  Theology 

Zoai  .  Zoiflogy. 


SUCH  OF  THE  AUTHORITIES  AS  AIB 
ABBREVIATED. 

Brit,  Crit,  stands  for  British  Critic. 

Ch.  Ob Christian  Observer. 

Ec.  Rev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev. Edinburgh  Review 

Ency .     Encyclopedia. 

Farm.  Eney  .  .  .  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

For,  Qu.  Rev.     .  .  .     Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
Oent.  Mag,    .     .     .     Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Month.  Reo Monthly  Review. 

JV,  A.  Reo North  American  Review 

P.  Cye.  .  .  .  .  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

P,  Mag.   .     •  .     ...  Penny  Magazine. 

Phil.  Mag. Philosophical  Magazine. 

Phil.  TVflTU.  .  .     Philosophical  Transactions. 

Qu.  Rev Quarterly  Review. 

Sat.  Mag.  ....       .  .  Saturday  Magazine. 

Shak, Shakspeare, 

FT.  Eney. Webster's  Ency.  Dora.  Eco» 

West,  Rev.    .  Westminster  Review 


DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 


ABA 

A(pronsvneed  b.  as  a  letter^  hut  ^as  a  word.)  The  firat 
^  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  vowel ;  any  j  one  ; 
some.  It  is  an  article  aet  before  nouns  of^the  singular 
number  j  aa,  a  man,  a  tree.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  few  and 
many;  and  in  these  cases  it  implies  one  whole  number. 

Before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel 

sound,  it  takes  the  letter  n  after  it,  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony; as,  an  ox,  an  hour.  (See  the  word  An.) — tf  is 
placed  before  a  participle  or  participial  noun,  and  ia  con- 
sidered as  a  contraction  of  at  or  on ,-  as,  To  ^o  a  hunting^ 

To  come  a  begging. Jl,  initial,  in  many  words  from 

the  Greek  language,  is  a  prefix  of  privative  meaning  j  as, 
achromaticy  witliout  color. 

Ram,*  (^ra)  or  aWME,  n.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure.  Crabb. 

jjn-RdN'jc,*  (?-r6n'jk)  a.  Same  aa  ^aronical.  Reid. 

i^A-R5n'i-cAL,  (^-rSn'e-k^I)  a.  Relating  to  Aaron,  or  to  his 
priesthood. 

Ab,  a  prefix,  of  Latin  origin,  signifies  from.  —  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  names  of  English  places,  it  generally  shows 
that  they  Dave  some  relation  to  an  abbey ;  as,  Abingdon. 
CUbson. 

Ab*  n.  The  5th  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
year,  coinciding  with  our  August.  P.  Cyc. 

Ab'a-ca,*  n.  A  sort  of  hemp  or  flax  prepared  from  an  In- 
dian plant.  Crabb. 

Ab-a-cIs'ct/s,*  n.  [L.]  (Arch.)  Any  flat  member;  the 
square  compartment  of  a  Mosaic  pavement.  Brande. 

Ab'a-c!st,  71.  One  who  casts  accounts ;  a  calculator,  [r.] 

A-bXck',  ad.  [jBackwards.  Spenser.}  {J^aut.)  Noting  the  sit- 
uation of  the  sails  when  they  are  pressed  against  the  masts. 

t^-BXcE',  71.  [abacus,  L.]  A  flat,  square  stone,  or  a  square 
surface. 

fAB'A-cdT,  7u  The  cap  of  state  once  used  by  English 
kings.  Brande, 

A-Blc'TQRjn.rL»']  (ZflTfl)  One  who  steals  cattle  in '    rds. 

^B'A-c&Sy  n.  [L.]  pi.  Xb'a-cT.  A  counting-table  j  a  Ro- 
man game.  —  {Arch.)  The  upper  part  or  crowning  member 
of  the  capital  of  a  column. 

Ab'^-da,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  two-horned  animal  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Crabb. 

♦■^-bXd'dqn,* 71.  Satan;  destroyer;  destruction.  Milton. 

^-Baft',  ad.  {JVaut.)  Towards  the  stern  of  a  ship  ;  aft. 

fA-BAl's^NCE,  71.  [abaisserj  F.]  Obeisance.  Skinner. 

j^b-al'i:e'n-aTE,  (?b-al'yen-at)  v.  a.    [abaUenOj  L.]  fi.  ab- 

ALIENATED  ;  JJ;*,  ABALIEWATINO,  ABALIENATED.J  TO  es- 
trange.—  {Law)  To  transfer  one's  property  to  another  ;  to 
xirenate.  Abp.  Sandys 

^B-AL-iEN-A'TipN,  (^l>^l-yen-a'shun)7i.  (Law)  Actofab- 
alienating ;  alienation.  Bailey. 

\^-bXnd',  v.  a.  To  forsake.  Spenser. 

.^"-bXm'DPN,  u.  a.  [abandonnerjFr,']  [t.  abawdowkd  ;  pp. 
aba:t30nino,  abandoned.]  To  give  up,  resign,  or  quit  j 
to  desert ;  to  forsake  ;  to  leave  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  expose. 
— Abandon  over.    To  give  up  to. 

f^-BXN'DQN,  71.  Aforsaker;  a  relinquishment.  Ld.  Karnes. 

^-bXn'bqned,  (ei-bSln'diJind)  p.  a.  Given  up;  forsaken; 
profligate  ;  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 

A-bXn'dqn-ee',*  71.  (Law)  One  to  whom  something  is 
abandoned.  Price. 

A-bXn'dPN-er,  n.  One  who  abandons  or  forsakes, 

^-BXN'DpN-lNa,  71.  A  leaving  or  forsaking. 


ABB 

4i-BXN'i>9N-MfiNT,  71.  Act  of  abandoning;  dereliction ,  re- 
linquishment of  possession,  claim,  or  right. 

^-bXn'dvm,*  71.  (Law)  Any  thing  sequestered  or  proscribed. 
Cowell. 

AB'A-NfiT,*  or  Xb'n:]?t,*  n.  A  girdle  worn  by  Jewish 
priests.  Crabb, 

^-bXn'ga,*  71.  (Sot.)  A  species  of  palm-tree.  Crabb. 

fAB-AN-Nl^'TipN,  (ab-sin-nish'un)  n.  [abannitio,  L.]  A  ban 
ishment.  Bailey, 

A-BAP-Tls'TpK,*  or  A-BAP-Tfs'TA,*  71.  (Surgery)  Th» 
perforating  part  of  a  trephine  ;  a  kind  of  trepan.  Crabb, 

Ij^-bAre',  V,  a.  To  make  bare,  uncover,  or  disclose.  Bailey, 

Xb-ar-tIc-v-i-a'tipn,  71.  (Anat.)  That  species  of  articula- 
tion that  has  manifest  motion.  Bailey.    [R.] 

A-bXs',*  n.  A  weight  used  in  Persia  for  pearls,  equal  to 
3J  grains.  Crabb. 

A-BASE',  v.  a.  [abaisseTj  Fr.]  [i.  abased;  pp.  ababino, 
ABASED.]  To  cast  down;  to  depress;  to  bring  low ;  to 
humble. 

^-based',  (51-bast')  a.  Lowered.  —  (Her.)  Used  of  the  wings 
of  eagles,  when  the  top  looks  downwards  towards  the 
pomt  of  the  shield ;  or  when  the  wings  are  shut. 

^-base'ment,  n.  Act  of  abasing;  humiliation;  state  of 
being  brought  low. 

^-bXsh',  v.  a.  [i.  abashed;  pp  abashinq,  abashed.] 
To  put  to  confusion ;  to  make  ashamed.  It  generally 
implies  a  sudden  impression  of  shame,  in  a  bad  sense. 

^-bXsii'ment,  n.  State  of  beingashamed  ;  confusion.  EUis. 

^-BAS'ING-,*  71.  The  act  of  bringing  low.  Bacon. 

A-BAs'si*  n.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  nearly  equal  in  value 

'  to  a  shilling  sterling.  Crabb. 

A-bat'^-ble,*  a.  (Law)  That  may  be  abated.  Dane. 

Ae~a-T4-m£:n'  TX/M*  »,  (Law)  An  entry  by  interpositioa 
Tomlins. 

A-bate',  v.  a.  \aba1trey  Fr.]  [i.  abated  ;  pp.  abating, 
abated.]  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  —  (Law)  To  defeat; 
to  put  an  end  to ;  to  quash. 

A-bate',  v.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease. 

A-bate'ment,  n.  Act  of  abating ;  the  thingor  sum  abated  , 
the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away;  a  discount  or  allow 
ance. —  (Zaio)  The  act  of  quashing  or  destroying  a  plain- 
tiff's writ  or  pflaint;  removal  of  a  nuisance. 

A-bat'er,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  abates. 

Ab'A'TISj  (ab'MJS,  w^b-?i-te')  {ih'^-lis^Ja.  K.  Wb  ,•  a-bat- 
te',  Sm.\n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  intrenchment  formed  byi:ee« 
felledand  laid  together. 

Ab'a-ti9ED,*  (abVtlzd)  p.  a.  Provided  with  an  abatis. 
Qu.  Rev. 

A-BA'TpR,  71,  (Law)  One  who  abates ;  one  who  enters  on 

'  land,  after  the  death  of  the  possessor,  before  the  legal  heir. 

Abattoir*  (5b-?t-twBr'>  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  public  slaugh- 
ter-house for  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

fAB'A-TUDE,  7t.  Any  thing  diminished.  Bailey, 

JAB'A-TtJRE,  71.  Grass  trodden  down  by  a  stag.  Bailey, 

ABB,"  (5b)  71.  The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp.  Chambers, 

AB'B4y  n.  A  Syriac  word,  which  signifies  father. 

Ab'ba-cy,  n.-f  pi.  Xb'ba-cie$.  The  rights,  privilegeSj  01 
possessions  of  an  abbot.  Ayliffb, 

Ab-ba'ti^l,  (?b-ba'sh?l)  a.  Relating  to  an  abbey 

AB'BE,*n.  [Fr.]  An  abbot;  an  ecclesiastical title^ denoting 
an  ecclesiastic  who  has  no  assigned  duty  or  dignity.  Hums, 


A.-BAN'Dpn-irvu,  Tu  A  iciiviiig  ui  lur&aivuig.  anecciesiasiic  wuo  nas  HO  assigneo  auiy  or  aigniiy. 

i,  £,  i,  6,  0,  ?,  long;  X,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  ff,  short;  A,  ?.  h  P»  V»  ¥>  oftscure.  —  fXre,  fXr,  FisT,  fAll  ;  HfeiR, 
KtBlf,  SiR     U6tK,  k5b,  s6k;   bOll,  bUr,  rOle.  — 5,  JB,  9,  i*,  soft;  £,  jiJ,  £,  g,  hard;  9  as  Z  ;  f  aa  gz;— 


ABIH 

ktf'B^ss,  n. ;  pi  Xb'B]^8S>^9.  The  governess  of  a  nunnery 
or  cnnviint. 

iB'B]?Y,  rab'be)  n.  [abbatta^  L.]  pi.  Xb'b^Y?.  A  monas- 
tery unaer  the  superintendence  of  an  abbot ;  a  convent  j 
a  house  adjoining  or  near  a  monastery  or  convent  j  a 
church  attached  to  a  convent, 

^b'b^y-LXnd,*  n.  (Law)  An  estate  in  ancient  tenure  an- 
nexed to  an  abbey.  Blackstone, 

!lB'BEY-LOB-B:q:H,  n.  A  slothful  loiterer  in  an  abbey. 

Kb'bqt,  71..  [ahbas,  low  L.]  The  chief  of  a  convent  or 
ahliey. 

Ab'bqt-shIp,  n.  The  state  or  office  »f  an  abbot. 

dBBREUroiRj  (ab-ry-vwarO  n.  [Ft.]  See  Abreuvoir. 
,AE-B_Rii'vi-ATE,  [gLh-bru've-at,  fV.  J.  F.Ja.  ST.  Sm. ;  ?b-br5'- 
vyat,  S.  E.  ,■  g-b-brSv'e-at,  P.]  v.  a.  [abbreviarcy  L.]    [i.  ab- 
breviated ;  /);/.  ABBREVIATING,  ABBREVIATED.]  To short- 
en by  contraction  of  parts  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  cut  short. 

fAB-BRE'vj-ATE,  71.  An  abridgment.  Sir  7'.  El/yot. 

^B-BRE-Vf-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  abbreviating  j  contraction, 
the  initial  jetter  or  letters  of  a  word  ;  as,  JV.  for  nortli. 

Ab-bke'V|-a-TOR,  r^b-bru've-a-t9r,  Ja.  K.  Sin.  Wb.;  ?ib- 
bre-v«^  R't9r,  W.  J.  F. ;  ab -brev-ya'tpr,  S. ;  &b-brSv'e-a-.t9r, 
P,]  n.  One  who  abbreviates. 

^b-bre'VI-^-tq-bv,  a.  That  abbreviates  or  shortens. 

^b-bre'vi-.^-ture,  n.  A  mark  used  for  sliorteningj  a 
compendium  or  abridgment.  £p.  Taylor. 

XB'By,  n.    See  Abbey. 

A)  B,  c,  (a-be-se')  tu  The  alphabet  j  a  little  elementary  book. 
S/w/c 

Ab'dal5,*  Tuyi.  A  fanatical  sect  in  Persia.  Crabb. 

jiS-x>E-ZA'rij*  n.  {Bot.)  An  Egyptian  plant,  like  a  melon. 
Crabb. 

Ab'de-bite,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera.  .Ssh. 

Ab'dest,*  n.  A  Mahometan  rite  of  ablution.  Pitt. 

Ae'di-cAnt,*  71.  One  who  abdicates.  Sinart. 

Ab'dJ-cXnt,  a.  Abdicating;  renouncing;  used  with  of. 

Xb^M-CATE,  ??.  a.  [abdico^  L.]  [(.abdicated;  pp.  abdi- 
cating, ABDICATED.]  To  renouncG,  eis  an  office  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up  or  deprive  of  a  right. 

Xb'di-cate,  v.  71.    To  resign  ;  to  give  up  right.  SioifL 

Ab-di-ca'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  abdicating ;  renunciation  of  an 
office  or  dignity  by  its  holder  ;  resignation. 

Ab'di-ca-tive,  f^bMe-ka-tiv,  JV.J.  F.Ja.  Sm.i  &h-dlk'?i- 
tiv,  5.  E.  P.]  a.  Causing  or  implying  an  abdication,  Bailey. 

fAB'Di-TiVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  hiding.  Bailey. 

^B~j}i~Td'Rf-i}M,*  n,  [L.]  (^Law)  An  abditory  or  hiding- 
place.  CoweU. 

A.B'DI-Tp-By,  n,  (Law)  A  place  to  hide  goods  in.  Coweil, 
^b-d'6'm:?n,  Tgib-do'men,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,■  ?b-d6'- 
^men,  or  ab'u^-men,  P.f  ab'dp-mSn,  or  fib-do'men,  ff/j.J 
■  »  '[L.]  pU  L.  ab-dOm'i-na;  Eng.  ab-do'men^.  The 
flower  venter  or  belly,  containing  the  stomach,  intestines, 
'■{liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &:c. 
'^>b-i>6M'{-n.^l,  a.  Relating  to  the  abdomen, 

^B-i>6M'f-N^L,*  7U ;  y?.  ab-d6m'i-nal9.  (Zool.)  One  of 
an  order  of  fishes,  which  have  ventral  fins  under  the  ab^ 
»donlen,  behind  the  pectorals.  Brande.  It  ia  often  used 
dn'the  Latin  form,  Abdominales. 

•As-DdM-iN-Ss'cp-py,*  n.  (Med.)  An  examination  of  the 
itbdomen  with  a  view  to  detect  disease ;  gastroscopy. 
SctidaTnore. 

^S~d6m'in-oCs,  a.  Abdominal ;  large-bellied, 

AB-D-UCE',  ■».  fl.    [ffl6rf«C0,  L.]    [i.  ABDUCED  J  /(p.  ABDUCIWG, 

Aaj>'troED.]    To  draw  to  a  different  part ;  to  separate. 

().B-du'cen:t,  a.  (^7ia(.)  Drawing  away;  pulling  back. 

^-d0c(ti9N,  n.  Act  of  abducing  or  drawing  apart ;  a  form 
6f  argument.  —  (Law)  Act  of  taking  away  a  woman  or 
any  person  by  force  or  fVaud. 

^B-DUC'TpR,  71.  [L.]  (Aiial.)  A  muscle  that  draws  back  a 
part  of  the  body. 

tA-BEAn',  (^-bir')  V.  a.  To  bear  ;  to  behave.  Spe^nser. 

^-BEA.r'ANCE,  71.  (Law)  Behavior.  Blackstone.     [r,] 

A-be-ce-da'bi-.^n,  71.  A  teacher  or  learner  of  the  alphabet, 

A-B]E:-CE-DA'BJ-4,N,*a.  Relating  to  orcontaming  the  alpha- 
bet. Seager, 

A-B¥-CE'DVRy»  [a-b9-se'dvr?,  K.  Wb.  Ash  ;  a'be-c?-dgi-r?, 
Johnson,  Bickardson.']  a.  Belonging  to  the  alphabet. 

^-b£d',  ad.  'la.  bed. 

^-bele',*  7u  (BoU)  The  white  poplar ;  the  Dutch  beech 
P.  Cyc. 

S'bel-mSsk,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  hibiscus  or  mallow. 
P.'Cye. 

^-BfeR'DE-vlN:^,'*  7^  (Omith.)  The  European  siskin  j  a 
small  green  or^yellow  finch.  Brande. 

f^B-iJRR',  V.  71.  To  wander  ;  to  err.  Robinson. 

^'b-£r'B4lnCE,  n.  A  deviation  from  right;  erior.  OlanvUle. 

A,B-£R'RAN-cy^  n,  ?ame  as  aberrance.     Brown.  [R.] 

fAB-£R'RANT,  0.    'Deviating  from  the  right  way,  Bailey. 

XB-^R-RA'TipTf,  71.  Deviation  from  the  right  way.  —  (Op- 
tics) Aberration  (tfdight  is  the  apparent  alteration  in  the 
place  of  a  star,  arising  from  the  combined  motion  of  the 
spectator  and  the  iight  which  brings  the  impression  of 
the  star  to  his  eye. 

fAB-£R'RlNO,  j7.  a.  Going  astray.  Sir  T.  Brown, 


ABL 

tAB-5-RON'CATE,  V.  a.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots.  BaCef 

.^-B£t',  v.  a.    [i.  ABETTED  ;  pp.  ABETTING,  ABETTED.]     T« 

push  forward  another;  to  support,  aid,  or  help.  —  (Law 

To  encourage ;  to  set  on  ;  to  Instigate,  as  to  a  crime. 
fA-BfiT',  71.  The  act  of  abetting  or  issisting.  Chaucer 
|^-b£t'm?nt,  71.  The  act  of  aberting.  Wottou. 
^'-bEt'tjjib,  n.  One  who  abets ;  abettor.  Dryden. 
A-b£t'tpb,  n.  (Law)  One  who  abets,  or  gives  aid  or  en 

couragement ;  an  accessory ;  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
t  AB-:?-vXc-V-A'TipN,*n.  (Med.)  A  partial  evacuation.  Crabb 
^-BEY'ANCE,  (^-ba'sins)  71.   (Law)  Reversion.  —  Lands  are 

in  abidance  which  are  in  expectation,  remembrance,  ant" 

contemplation  of  law,  though  not  yet  vested, 
^-BEY'^NT,*  (gi-ba'?nt)  a.   fLaw)  Being  in  abeyance.  Qm 
'  Rev. 

fAB'SB^-GATE,  V.  fl.    To  Ittd  out  of  the  flock.    Bailey. 
fAB-GRE-GA'TipN,  71,  A  separation  from  the  flock.  Bailep 
^B-Hoa',  V.  a.   [abhorreo,  L.]    [i.  abhorred  ;  pp.  abhor 

ring,  abhorred.]    To  hate  with  acrimony;  to  theri^b 

strong  dislike  to ;  to  detest ;  to  loathe. 
Ab-h6r'rence,  71.  Act  of  abhorring;  detestation. 
AB-H6R'REN-cy,  n.  Same  as  abliorrencc  Locke,  [b  ] 
Ab-h6r'bent,  a.  Struck  with  abhorrence;  odioub-  con 

trary  to  ;  foreign  ;  inconsistent  with, 
AB-HOR'RENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  abhorrent  manner. 
Ab-hob'R]eb,  n.  One  who  abhors.  t>onne. 
Ab-hor'rjng,  n.  Object  or  feeling  of  abhorrence.  h»n-M. 
^'siBf*  71.  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  more  fp  ler 

ally  known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  .Visan.  Brande. 
A-bi'dance,*  71.  The  act  of  abiding;  abode;  stay.  M^\th. 
'  Rev.  Tr.] 
^-BWWjV.n.   [i.  abode  ;  pp.  abiding,  abode.]  To  slay 

ina  place ;  to  dwell ;  to  remain  ;  to  endure. 
A-bide',  v.  a.  To  wait  for ;  to  bear,  support,  endure,  or  suffer 
^-bid'er,  n.  One  who  abides.  Sidney.  [B.] 
A-Bli>'iNG,*p.  ff.  Continuing;  permanent.  Home. 
^.-bid'ing,  7i.  Continuance;  stay;  residence. 
A'Bi-E^j*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  including  the  fir, 

spruce,  larch,  &c.  Brande. 
tAB'j-GAiL,*7i.  A  lady's  waiting-maid.  Prior. 
f  A-Blli'l-M^NTj  71.  Ability.  Ford.  See  Hadilihent. 
A-bIl'i-ty,  71,  [habiUte^  F.]  pi.  A-BiL'l-TlE$.    Power  to  do 

any  thing ;  mental  power  ;  capacity  ;  talent ;  faculty, 
Ab  iN-1"  ti-6*  [L.]  From  the  beginning.  Blacksiotu. 
AB-fN-T£s'TATE,  a.    [tt6,  from,  and  i-nlestatasy  L.]    (Law) 

Inheriting  from  one  who  died  without  making  a  will, 
Ab'ject.  a.  {abjcctus,  L.]    Mean;  worthless;  base;  des^ 

pi  cable.' 
fAB'jECT,  71.  A  man  without  hope.  Psalm  xxxv. 
f/\.B-jl£cT',  V.  a.  [abjicio,!..]   To  throw  or  cast  away;  to 

cast  down.    SpeTwer. 
^b-jEct'ed-nEss,7i.  The  state  of  an  abject  Boyle. 
^B-j£c'TlpN,  71.  Want  of  spirit ;  act  of  humbling.  Hoofter 
Ab'JECT-LY,  oiZ.  Meanly;  basely.   Titus  Andron. 
Ab'j:ect-n£ss,  n   Abjection  ;  meanness 
fAB-jo'Di-cATE,*  «.  a.  To  give  away  by  judgment.  Ash, 
tAB-jO'Df-CAT-ED,;).  a.  Given  by  judgment  to  another 
^B-jxJ-Di-CA'TipN,  71.  Rejection.  C.  J.  Fox, 
fAB'JV-GATEjij.  a.  [ofiju^o,  L.]  To  unyoke.  BaUey. 
Ab-JV-ba'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  abjuring  ;  a  solemn  recan 

tation  of  opinion ;  a  renunciation  of  a  country  by  oath. 
Ab-JURE',  tj,  a.    [aijuro,  L.]    [i.  abjured;  pp.  abjuring 

ABJURED.]     To  cast  off  OT  Teuounce  upon  oath ;  to  r» 

tract  or  recant  solemnly ;  to  abandon  or  quit  a  country. 
|Ab-jure',  v.  n.  To  abjure  the  country.  BumeU 
tAB-JURE'MENT,7i.  Abjuratiou.  J.Hall. 
ii.B-JUR'ER,  n.  One  who  abjures  or  recants. 
|Ab-lXc'tate,  -0    a.    [ablacto,  L,]    To  wean  from  the 

breast.   Bailey. 
Ab-lac-ta'tipn,  ji.  A  weaning  of  an  animal ;  a  method 

of  grafting. 
tAB-LA'Ciu?-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  lay  bare,  as  the  roots  of  trees 

Maunder. 
AB-LA-QUE-A'TipN,  71.   [oftiagiicaiio,  L.]  The  act  of  open 

ing  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees.    Evelyn, 
^B-LA'TipN,  71.    {ablatio,  L.]    Act  of  taking  away.    Bp^ 

Taylor,  [r.] 
Ab'l^tIve,  a.  That  takes  away:^a  term  noting  the 

sixth  case  of  Latin  nouns. 
A  BLAZE' *  ad.  In  a  blaze  ;  on  fire,  Millman, 
a'ble,  (a'bl)  a.   Having  strong  faculties,  great  strength 

knowledge,  riches,  or  other  powers  of  mind,  body,  ot 

fortune;  strong;  skilful;  sufficient. 
fA'BLE,  (a'bl)  V.  a.  To  enable.   B.  Jonso-*-, 
a-ble-bod'jed,  (a-bl-b5d'did)  a.  Strong  of  body. 
fAB'LE-GATE,  0.  a.  {ahltgo,  L.]    To  send  abroad  on  somo 

legation._  BaUey. 
f  Ab-l:^-ga'tipw,  n.  Act  of  sending  abroad.  Bailey. 
Ab'len,*  or  ab'l]?t,*  n.  A  small  fresh-water  fishj  tb« 

bleak.  Ash.  (Local.) 
J^'ble-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  able  ;  ability.  Sheldon. 
AB'L?p-sy,  71.  [a(i\i\liia,  Gr.J  Want  of  sight;  blindness 

Bailey. 
fAB'Li-GATE,  V.  a.  [abliffo,  L.]  To  tie  up  from.   Bailey. 
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AB-I,jGi'TlQN,*n.  Act  of  tying  up  (Vom.  Smart. 

Ab-L(  GV-RI"TI<?n,  n.  [abliguritiot  L.]  Excess.  Baileu. 
AB'Lp-cATE,  V.  a.  [t'fiiwco,  L.]  To  let  out  to  hire.  BaUey. 
AB-Lp-CA'TipN,  n.  A  letting  out  to  hire.  Bailey. 
^B-LtJDE',  V.  n.  [ahludo,  L.]   To  differ.  Bp.  HaU. 

4b'lv-£nt,  a.  {ablueiis^  from  ablao^  L.]  That  washes  clean ; 
cleansing.  BaUey. 

iB'LV-fiNT,*  71,  {MecU)  A  cleansing  medicine.  Crabb. 

>B-Lu'TipN,  n.  Act  of  cleansing  or  washing ;  water  used 
in  washing;  purification ;  a  religious  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing or  bathing  the  body. 

^B-LtJ'Vl-QN',*Tu  labluviwmj'L.']  Act  of  washing  or  carrying 
away  by  water ;  a  flood.  Dwight. 

A'blv,  (a'blf)  ad.  In  an  able  manner ;  with  ability. 

rAB'NE-&ATE,  V.  a,  [abiiego,  L.]  To  deny.  De  Lolme* 

Ab-ne-GtA'TIPN,  n.  Denial  j  renunciation.   Hamviond. 

AB'NE-GA-TjVE,*a.  Denying;  negative.  Month.  Re^,  [n,] 

tAB^N^-aA-Tpa,*.  One  who  denies  or  renounces.  Sandys. 

AB'NETj^n.  See  Abafcet,  Ask. 

[Ab'nq-DATE,*  ».  a.  To  cut  off  the  knots  of  trees.  Ash. 

fAB-Np-DA'TlQN,  n.  [abnodatio^  h.]  The  act  of  cutting  off 
knots  of  trees.  BaUey. 

AB-NOR'M^ii,'*'  a.  Contrary  to  rule;  irre^lar.  Brande, 

tAB-NOR'Ml-TV,  I*-  Irregularity ;  deformity.  BaUey, 

fAB-NOR'MOVS,  0.  Irregular;  misshapen.  Bailey. 

A-BOARD',  (^-bord')  ad.  (J^auU)  In  a  ship ;  within  a  ship ; 
on  board  ;  in  a  state  of  collision. 

A-b6ard',  prep.  On  board  ;  in  ;  with.  Spenser. 

f  A-b6d'^NCE,  ("^-bo'd^ins)  An  omen.  Dr.  Jackson, 

<^-Bode%  n.  Habitation  ;  dwelling ;  residence ;  stay 

^-BODE^,'^  i.  Sep.  From  abide.    See  Abide. 

f^-EODE',  V.  a.  To  foreshow.    S}iak.    See  Bode 

JA-BODE',  V,  n.  To  bode ;  to  forebode.  Shak. 

fA-BODE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  boding ;  presage.  SItak. 

A'-bod'jng-,  71.  Prognostication.  Bp.  Bull. 


fAB-9-LETE%  o.  [abolitusj  h*]  Old ;  obsolete.  Skelton. 

'  \boleOylj.\     \i.  abolished;   pp.  abol- 
isHiNQ,  ABOLISHED.]     To  aonul ;  to  make  void;  to  put 


/^-Bdr/fSH,  V.  a,    [aboleo.lj.'] 


an  enil  to ;  to  destroy, 

A-b6i.'}sh-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  abolished,  Cotgrave, 

^-BdL':sH-^R,  n.  One  who  abolishes. 

^-b5l';su-m^nt,  n.  The  act  of  abolishing;  abolition. 
Hooker, 

iB-<?-Lr'TipN,  (Jlb-9-lish'ijin)  n.  The  act  of  abolishing; 
state  ol' being  abolished ;  destruction;  annihilation. 

XB-p-Ll'^TipN-tSM,*  (ab-^lish'yn-lzm)  n.  The  principles 
and  measures  of  the  abolitionists.  Martineau.  (^Modern.) 

Ab-p-lI''tipn-Ist,  n.  One  who  attempts  to  abolish  some- 
th  ng,  especially  slavery.  Ec  Rev. 

^-bo'ma,'*'  n.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  large  serpent ;  a  boa. 

■  P.  Cyc. 

4ii-Q~MA's^My*  71.  (AnaL)  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  rumi- 
nating animal.  Orabb, 

^-b6m'J-n^-ble,  a.  [aAominabilis^  L.]  That  is  to  be  abom- 
inated ;  hateful;  detestable;  odious;  unclean. 

i(V-BdM'}-N^-Bl.E-N£ss,  n,  Hatefiilness  ;  odiousness. 

i^-B6M'i-N-j.-Bty,  arf.  Most  hatefully ;  detestably. 

^-B6ai'i-NATE,  B.    a,    [i.  ABOMINATED  ;    pp.  ABOMINATING, 

ABOMINATED.]  To  fiatfl  Utterly;  to  detest  with  strong 
aversion  or  disapprobation ;  to  abhor. 

4  BdM-l-NA'TipN,  71.  Hatred;  detestation;  pollution;  de- 
nlement ;  hateful  or  shameful  vice. 

^-b6Sn',  pr^.  Above.  Brockett,  ( Torkshire  and  JVortk  of 
England,) 

f  A-Bord',  n.  [abordf  Fr.]  Address ;  approach.  Chesterfield, 

f^-BORD'.  V.  a.  To  approach ;  to  come  near  to.  Digby, 

AB-p-Rlja'l-N^L,  a.  Relating  1 1  the  origin,  or  to  the  abo- 
rigines ;  primitive  j  pristine. 

JS,B-P-Rfjfi'l-NAL,*  n.  One  of  the  aborigines,  or  first  inhab- 
itants of  a  country.  J.  Rogers. 

iB-p-K/jtr'r-ivS^f,  (ab-9-rIjVnSz)  n.pL  fL.]  The  earliest 
or  primitive  inhaliitants  of  a  country. 

fA-BORSE'M?NT,  n.  Aboftwu.  Bp.  Hall. 

fA-BOBT',  V.  n.  [abortOy'L.]  To  bring  forth  before  the  time ; 
to  miscarry.  Ld,  Herbert. 

f  A-BOET',  n.  An  abortion.  Burton. 

^'■BOR'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  what  is  yet  im- 
perfect ;  product  of  such  a  birth  j  miscarriage. 

^-bor'tive,  71.  That  which  is  born  before  the  due  time ; 
something  that  causes  abortion.  Shak. 

^-bor'tive,  a.  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time ;  imma- 
ture; causing  failure;  untimely;  not  coming  to  maturi- 
ty; failing, 

A-BoR'tjve-ly,  ad,  Aa  an  abortion  ;  immaturely, 

A-Boa'TjVE-Ntess,  71.  The  state  of  abortion. 

f  A-bort'M]?NT,  7U  An  untimely  birth.  Bacon. 

a'-BOOND',  u.  n,  \abundo,  L.]  [t.  abounded  ;  pp.  abouwd- 
iNo,  ABOUNDED.]  To  havo  in  great  plenty;  to  be  in 
great  plenty. 

V-BOttND'lNfl-,  n.  Increase;  prevalence.  South, 

'\-BotTl' ,  prep.  Round;  surrounding;  encircling;  near  to; 
not  far  from :  concerning ;  with  regard  to ;  relating  to. 

A-boOt',  (w/.  Circularly ;  nearly ;  here  and  there ;  upon  or 
to  the  point;  rcund;  the  longest  way. 


ABS 

A-BdvE',  (gt-bHv')  prep.    To  or  in  a  higher  place  j  highq 
*  than ;  more  than. ;  too  proud  for ;  too  high  for ;  beyond. 
A-BdVE'  (?-buv')  ad.  Overhead;  in  the  regions  of  heav 

en.  —  {Law)  Upper ;  uppermost ;  as,  "  The  court  a}}ovef 

i.  e.  a  superior  court. 
A-b5ve'-all,  (gi-bav'ail)  ad.  In  the  first  place;  chiefly 
A-V&VE'-BOARD,  ad.  In  open  sight;  without  artifice. 
A-b6ve'-c1t-]ED,  (gi-biiv'slt-?d)  a.  Cited  before.  Addison. 
A-B6VE'-0iacK,*  (^-biiv'dek)  a.  Upon  deck  ;  without  arti 

fice.  Smart. 
A-BdVE'-GRoONi}, a.  Alive;  not  in  the  ground  or  grave. 
A-BdvE'-M^N-TipNED,   (^-Diiv'-mgn-shvnd)    a*    Above 

cited. 
A-bOve'-said,*  (?-b5v'-sSd)  a.  Mentioned  before.  H.  More 
Abp.  Abbreviation  for  Archbishop ;  which  see. 
AB-K.A-CA-j>XB'R4fn.  A  charm  against  agues.  [Acabalii 

tica.  word.] 
A-BRADE',  v.  a,  [aAradOf  L.]    [{.abraded;  pp,  abrading 

ABRADED.]    To  wcttr  awtty  from  other  parts ;  to  rub  off 

to  crumble  down.  Hale. 
a-br^-hXm'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  Abraham.  As/i, 
A-BR^-H^-MlT'i-CAL,*  a.   Relating  to  Abraham.  Qu,  Rev 
a'br^-h^m-MAn,^  n.  An  impostor  who  asks  alms  undiu 

pretence  of  lunacy.   D^Israeli, 
f  A-braid',  v.  a.  To  rouse  ;  to  awake. 
Ab-ka'M|s,*  71.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  without  spine  oi 

barbel.  Brande. 
A-BRAJV'f^iii-4y*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  An  order  of  animals,  of 
'  anelli(LBj  having  '^o  branchiae  ;  as  the  leech,  Roberts, 
A-brAn'£;hi-^' ,*7i.  One  of  the  abranchia,  Brande. 
Ab-ra'5IPN,  (9b-ra'zhun)  n.  The  act  of  abrading  or  rub. 

bing  off;  attrition  ;  friction. 
Ab-rax'as,'''  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects 

Brande. 
A-br£ast',  (?-brSst')  ad.  Side  by  side.  Shak. 
fAB-RE-NtJN-cj-A'TiQN,  7U  Act  of  renouncing.  Mede, 
f  Ab-r£p'TIPN,7i.  [abripiojlt.]  A  carrying  away.  HallywelL 
ABRETTVOIR*  (Slb-nji-vwBrO  n.    [F.]  A  watering  place 

Boyer,    {Masonry)  A  joint  between  stones  to  be  filled  up 

with  mortar.  Britton, 
Ab'ri-c6ck,  71.  Drayton.    See  Apricot. 
A-BRIdjge',  (9-brij')  v.  a.    [abr^ger,  Fr.]    [i.  abridged; 

pp.  abridging,  ABRIDGED.]  To  make  shorter  in  words, 

still  keeping  the  substance  ;  to  epitomize  ;  to  reduce ;  to 

contract ;  to  diminish ;  to  deprive  «f ;  to  cut  off  from. 
A-BRlDjeED',*  (9-br!jd')  p.  a.    Made  shorter;  reduced  in 

quantity, 
A-br!djs'er,  n.  One  who  abridges ;  a  shortener. 
A-BBiDj&'MJ^NT,  n.    Act  of  £^bridging:  contraction  of  a 

larger  work  into  a  smaller  one  ;  a  compend  ;  a  summary ; 

anejgitome;  diminution.  See  Judgment. 
fA-BROACH',  V,  a.  To  lap  ;  to  set  abroach.    Chaucer, 
A-br6ach',  ^s-broch')  ad.  In  a  posture  to  run  out,  spoken 

of  vessels  ;  m  a  state  to  be  diffused.    Shak. 
A-broacu'MENT,'^  71,   (Law)  The  act  of  forestalling  the 

market,  CowelL 
tA-BROAD',  (j-brSLwd')  V.  n.  To  extend  ;  to  issue.  Leaver, 
A-bboAd',  (9-bra.wd')  ad.  Without  confinement ;  widely 

at  large ;  out  of  the  house ;  in  another  country. 
lAB'Rp-eA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated.    H.  Moie, 
Ab'RP-GATE,  v.  a.  fabroffOi  L.]  [i.  abrogated  ;  pp,  AbA<K- 

GATiNo,  ARROGATED.]  To  repeal,  to  annul. 
fAB'Rp-GATE,  a.  Annulled ;  abolished.  K.Ed,  VLInj, 
Ab-rp-ga'tipn,  n.  Act  of  abrogating ;  a  repeal. 
AB-Ro' MAy*  n,  [G.\  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb, 
fA-BR&OD',  ad.  In  the  action  of  brooding.   Sancroft, 
f  A-BRddD^|7ro,  71.  Act  of  sitting  abrood.  Barret. 
tA-BR66K',  V,  a.  To  brook  ;  to  bear ;  to  endure.  Shale 
AB-RbT' Q-N&M,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  southern- wood ;  « 
'  plant.  Cra&ft. 

AB-ROPT',fl.  Broken ;  craggy ;  rough;  steep;  blunt;  sud- 
den, without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
Ab-rupt',  v.  a.   [t  To  disturb ;  to  interrupt.  Brown,'\    tm 

break  off.  Conybeare. 
AB-ROp'TipN,  n.  Violent  and  sudden  sepEiration. 
Ab-rOpt'lv,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  manner ;  hastily. 
Ab-rDpt'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  abrupt ;  an  abrupt  nwiii- 

ner;  suddenness;  roughness. 
Ab'rvs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  tree,  with  papilionaceom 

flowers.  Necklaces  for  children  are  often  formed  ol  it« 

seeds.    Brande, 
AB'scfiss,  n.  [abscessttSj  L.]  pi.  XB'scfiss^JE?.  (Med,)  Aa 

inflammatory  or  purulent  tumor. 
Ab-scInb',  (^b-sind')  v,a.  To  cut  off.  Johnson, 
Ab'scIss.  n.i  pi  XB'sctss-59.  l  (Qeom.)     A  seg 

AS-scls'SAyn.  [L.]  pi.  AB-scis' SJE.  ]   ment cutofffroM 

a  straight  line  by  an  ordinate  to  a  curve ;  a  line  cut  off 
Ab-scI§'¥I9N,  (^tb-slzh'yn)  r^b-slzh'un,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K 

Sm. ;  9b-alsh'vn,  S.  P.]  n.   [abscissiOf  L.]   Act  of  cutting 

off;  state  of  being  cut  off. 
AB-sc6nd',  v.  n,     \i,  absconded;  pp.  absconding,  ab 

BCOHDED.i  To  hide,  conceal,  or  absent  one's  self.  Ray^ 
tAB-sc6ND*,  V.  a.  [abacondoj  L.]  To  conceal.  Hewyt, 
tAB-sc6ND'?NCE,*  71.  Concealment.  Phillips. 
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fcf -sc5nd'i:r,  Ti.  One  who  abscond ; 

|kB'S^NCE,n.  [absentia^  h. ;  absence^  Fr.'j  Tne  state  of  being 
Absent,  opposed  to  presence,*  carelessness;  inattention. 

Ib'S^nt,  a.  [absens^  L.]  Not  present  3  careless  j  inatten- 
tive J  absent  or  abstracted  in  mind. 

ifltB-SfiNT'jU.  a.  [L  ABSENTED  J  pp,  ABaENTINO,  ABSENTED.] 

To  withdraw  ;  to  forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

f  Ab'sent,  n.  One  who  is  not  present.  Bp.  Morton. 

tAB-s:EN'-TA'N]f-oOs,  a.  Relating  to  absence  ;  absent.  Bailey, 

Xb-s:i5N-tee',  n.  One  absent  from  his  station  or  country  ;  a 
landed  proprietor  who  resides  at  a  distance  from  his  estate. 

XB-sigN-TiiE'l5M.*  m.  State  of  being  absent;  the  state  or 
condition  of  such  as  reside  at  a  distance  from  their  real 
estate.  Qu.  Rev. 

^b-s£nt'er,  n.  One  who  is  absent  from  his  place. 

»,^b-s£nt'ment,  n.  The  state  of  being  absent.  Barrow. 

\b-sIn'thi-an,  o.  Of  the  nature  of  wormwood. 

^b-sIn'thi-at-ed,  p.  a.    Impregnated  with  wormwood. 

Bailey. 
\B~slNi THj-1  Sy,*n.  [L.J  {Med.)  Wine  impregnated  with 
wormwood.  Crabb. 

4b~s1n' THl-t^My  (i\}-s\ii'l\\^-nm)  n.  [L.]  Wormwood. 

<"^B-siST',  i).  7u  [absisto,  L.]  To  stand  off;  to  leave  o*' 
Bailqf. 

Ab'sq-lute,  a.  [absolutusj  L.]  Clear  from  other  things  . 
independent  of  any  thing  else;  positive  ;  complete  ;  ap^ 
'  plied  as  well  to  persons  as  things;  unconditional,  as  an 
absolute  promise  ;  not  relative,  as  absolute  space ;  not  lim- 
ited, as  absolute  power  or  government ;  not  grammatically 
dependent,  as  the  case  absolute. 

As'sp-LUTE-Ly,  ad.   In  an  absolute  manner ;  completely. 

Xb'so-lute-ness,  71.  State  of  being  absolute. 

iB-sp-LiJ'TipN,  71.  Act  of  absolving;  acquittal;  a  remis- 
sion ;  a  ceremony  of  declari*.^  a  repentant  sinner  ab- 
solved from  guilt. 

iB'sp-LiJ-Ti5M,*  n.  Absolute  government ;  the  principles 
of  despotism  ;  despotism.  Brande.    Predestination.  Jish. 

AB'sp-LU-TiST,*  n.  An  advocate  for  despotism.  Fn,  Qu.  Rev, 

^B-s6L'v-Tp-Ry,  [gib-sol 'u-tur-e,  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
Ab's9-lu-t9-re,  S.  P.  Wb.'\  a.  That  absolves. 

^B-sSl'va-tp-ry,  a.  Relating  to  pardon  ;  forgiving. 

^B-§6lvE',  (^b-2olv')  V.  a.  yabsohoo,  L.]  [;'.  absolved  ; 
pp.  ABSOLVING,  ABSOLVED.]  To  clear ;  to  acquit;  to  free 
from  guilt,  or  from  an  engagement. 

^B-56LV'ER^n.  One  who  absolves 

,^b-s6l'vj-t6r,*  lu  f£aw.]  A  decree  of  absolution.  Sir 
W.  Scott 

fAB'sp-NANT,  a.  Contrary  to  reason  ;  absonous.  Q;uarles. 

tAB'sp-NATE,*  V.  a.  (Law)  To  avoid  ;  to  detest,  jIs/i. 

j-AB'sp-NOOs,  a.  [absonuSf  L,]  Absurd  ;  contrary  to  reason  ; 
unmusical.  FotJierby. 

^B-SORB',  v.  a,  [absorbeo,  L.]  [i.  absorbed  ;  pp.  absorb- 
ing, ABSORBED.]  To  imbibe  ;  to  swallow  up  ;  to  suck  up. 

^b-sorb-vbIl'I-tv,*  «.  Q.uality  of  being  absorbable. 
Knoioles, 

i^B-SOEB'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  absorbed.  Knoioles. 

t^B-^ORB'ENT,  71,  A  medicine  that  dries  up  humors :  any 
thing  that  absorbs  or  dries  up. 

^b-sorb'ent,  a.  That  absorbs  moisture,  &c. 

fAB-soR-Bi"TlpN,  (ab^Br-blsh'un)  7t.  Absorption.  Brovm. 

I.^B-SORPT',  p.  Absorbed;  swallowed  up.  Pope. 

(^B-soRP'TipN,  (?b-s9rp^shim)  it.  Act  of  absorbing,  suck- 
ing up,  or  imbibing  ;  state  of  being  absorbed. 

Ab-sorp'T|ve,*  a.   Having  the  power  to  imbibe.  Smart. 

iBs'QVE  ir6c,*  [L.]  (Law)  Without  this  or  that ;  words 
of  exception  formerly  made  use  of  in  a  traverse.  Crabb. 

AkB-STAIN',  D.  71.     [aftstiTieo,  L.l      [i.  abstained;   pp.  ab- 
"■*iNiNO,  ABSTAINED.]     To  keep  from;   to  forbear;  to 
refrain  one's  self. 

f^B-STAlN',  V.  a.  To  hinder.  Milton. 

^b-ste'mi-oDs,  a,  [abstmniasj  L.]  Practising  abstinence  ; 
very  temperate  ;  sober;  abstinent. 

^B-STE'Ml-oOs-Ly,  ad.  With  abstinence  ;  temperately. 

^B-STE'irti-oys-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  abstemious. 

fAB-STfiN'TipN,  Ti.  Act  of  restraining.  Bp.  Taylor. 

(JlB-STEB/JE'j  v.  a.  [abstergOy  L.]  [i.  absterged  ;  pp.  ab- 
sterging, ABSTERGED.]    Fo  cleause  by  wiping    Burton. 

^b-ster'/J?nt,  a.  Havmg  a  cleansing  quality. 

I^B-STERSE',  13.  a.  To  cleanse;  to  purify.  Brown. 

^*B-STER'sipN,  71.  The  act  of  cleansing.  Bacon. 

fAB-STiSR'sjVE,  n.  A  cleanser.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

^b-ster'sjve,  o.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing.  Pope. 

f,(>.B-ST^R'S}VE-N£ss,*  n.  Q-uality  of  being  abstersive. 
Boyle. 

iB'sTj-NENCE,  71.  [&.bstmentia,  L.]  Forbearance  of  neces- 
sary food,  or  of  any  thing;  fasting. 

Ab'ST|-n£n-CV»  w-  Same  as  abstinence.  Hammond. 

Ab'st|-n£nt,  a.  Using  abslmence;  abstemious. 

AB'STi-prfiNT-LV,  ad.  With  abstinence.  Don-ne. 

♦^b-stokt']^d,  a.  [ahstortu.s,  L.]  Forced  away  by  vio- 
len  'e.  Bailey, 

(^B-S  TRXct',  d.  a.  \ab8tractus^  L.]  \i.  abstracted;  pp. 
ABfrTHACTiNG,  ABSTRACTED.]  To  take  ouo  thing  from 
another ;  to  separate,  as  ideas ;  to  reduce. 


Ab'strAct,  [Jlb'strtlkl,  S.  P.  Ja.  R  %m.  Wl.  ,■  ab-«traki.',  IT 
See  Abstractly.]  a.  Separated  ft. im  something  else  ;  ex 
istinginthe  mind  only;  not  concrete;  independent  0* 
others,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  time  or  circumstancee 
refined ;  piire. 

Ab'strAct,  [ab'strikt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm,  fVb,]  n.  4 
smaller  quantity  containing  the  virtue  or  power  of  • 
greater ;  an  epitome ;  an  abridgment. 

Ab-stbXct'ed,j».  a.  Separated;  refined;  abstruse. 

^e-strXct'ed-LV,  ad.  With  abstraction,  Dryden. 

^B-strXct'ed-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  abstracted  Baxter 

Ab-strXct'er,  n.  One  who  abstracts. 

^b-strXc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  abstracting;  state  of  being  ab> 
straeted ;  separation ;  absence  of  mind ;  inattention. 

fAB-STRAc-xF'Tipus,*  a.  Abstracted  or  drawn  from  ves- 
sels without  fermentation,  ^sh. 

^b-strXc'tjve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  absiracling, 

Ab-strXc'tive~ly,  ad.  In  an  abstractive  manner. 

Ab'strXct-ly,  [?b-str5kt'le,  S.  m  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 
ab'strakt-le,  Wb.]  ad.  In  an  abstract  manner.  95=  Con 
sistency  requires  that  the  adverb  abstractly^  and  the  sub 
stantive  abstractnessj  should  receive  the  same  accen< 
as  the  adjective  abstract,  from  which  they  are  derived  ■ 
though  most  orthoepists  are  inconsistent  in  their  mo(i« 
of  accenting  them. 

Ab'strXct-n:?ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  abstract.  See  A» 
btractlv. 

fAE-STRiCT'ED,  p.  a.  [abstrictus,  h.]  Unbound.  BaiUy. 

tAB-STRTK/SE',  (^b-strinjO  v.  a.   To  unbind.  Bailey, 

t^E-STRftDE'ji;.  a.  [abstrudOflj.lTo  thrust  away.  Bailey 

4^B-STRtisE',  a.  [abstrususj  L.]  Remote  from  conceptioo 
apprehension,  or  view ;  obscure ;  not  plain  ;  difficult. 

^B-STRtlSE'LY,  o(f.  In  an  abstruse  manner;  obscurely. 

AB-STRtlSE'NESS,  n.  duality  of  being  abstruse. 

fAB-STRtr'si-Ty,  M.  Abstruseness,  Brown. 

fAE-siiME',  73.  a.   [absumo^  L.]   To  waste  ;  to  eat  up.  Hale 

t^B-siJMP'TipN,  n.  Destruction.  Bp.  Oaiiden. 

/iB-st/RD',  a.  [absurdus,  L.]  Contrary  to  reason  or  to  man- 
ifest  truth ;  impossible ;  unreasonable ;  irrational ;  incon- 
sistent 

Ab-surd'i-ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absurd ;  that  whicb 
is  absurd ;  unreasonableness. 

AB-siJRD'Ly,  ad.  In  an  absurd  manner. 

AB-siJRD'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absurd, 

A-bv'na*  n.  The  high  priest  or  sole  bishop  of  the  Aoy* 
'  sinian  church,  .dsh. 

A-bOn'dance,  71,  [abovdavce.  Ft,]  State  of  being  abun 
dant;  great  plenty;  exuberance. 

^-bOn'dant,  a,  l{U)undmtSj  h.]  Plentiful;  exuberant ;  ful 
ly  stored, 

A-BON'DANT-Ly,  ad.  In  plenty  ;  exuberantly. 

A-BtJ9'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  abused.  Dr.  H.  More. 

fA-Bu'5AjGE,  n.  Abuse.   Wm.  fVliateley, 

A-BiJ$E',  (^-huz')v.a.  [abutorj  abasus^lj.l  'i  abused  ;  pp 
ABUSING,  ABUSED.]  To  make  an  ill  use  of;  to  violate ;  t« 
defile ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  revile ;  to  vilify ;  to  reproach 

^-BUSE',  (5-biis')  lu  111  use  ;  the  opposite  of  good  use  ;  a  cor- 
rupt practice  ;  unjust  censure ;  rude  reproach  :  contume- 
ly; seducement, 

t^-BUSE'FVL,  a.  Abusive.   Bp,  Barlow, 

^-bu9'er,  (?i-buz'er)  tu  One  who  abuses  or  uses  ill. 

tA-BU'sipN,  (9-bii'zhtin)  71.  Ill  use  or  usage    Spenser 

^-BU'siVE,  a.  Practising  abuse;  containing  abuse,  £» 
proachful ;  reviling. 

^^-BU'siVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner ;  reproachfully 

A-bu'sjve-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  abusive.  Milton 

A-Bi3T',  V.  71.  [aboutir,  Fr.]  [i.  abutted  ;  pp.  aputtino 
ABUTTED.]  (Law  Sf  JlrchT)  To  be  at  the  end  or  Ijorder 
to  end  at ;  to  border  upon ;  to  meet ;  wilh  upon  Shak. 
p:^  Johnson  pronounces  this  word  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still 
mjise,  particularly  as  a  technical  word. 

j^-bu'ti-l6n,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  yellow  mallows ;  a  species  ol 
hibiscus.  Crabb 

,^-BtJT'MENT,  n.  frcA.)  That  which  receives  the  end  of, 
or  gives  support  to,  or  borders  upon,  any  thing;  a  mass 
of  masonry  at  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

A-bGt't^l,  71.  (Law)  Thebuttingor  boundary  of  land 

A-BtJT'TEB,  71,  He  or  that  which  abuts.   R.  Morse 

tA-BY',w.  a.  To  endure  ;  to  pay  dearly  ;  to  suffer  for   Shak. 

fA-BY',  (9-bi')  V,  71,  To  remain  ;  to  pay  dearly,  Spenser, 

tA-B5§M',  (9-bizmO  n.    [abysme^  old  Fr.]    Abyss.     Skak. 

A-Bi?^$'MAL,  fl.  Belonging  to  an  abyss.  Coles    [r.] 

^-B?ss',  C^-bis')  n.  [abyssus,  L,]  pi.  a-b?ss'E9.  A  deptb 
without  bottom ;  a  great  depth  ;  a  deep  pit ;  a  gulf. 

tA-Bl?s's^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  abyss.    fVm.  Law. 

Ac,  Ak.,  or  AKE,  being  initials  in  the  names  of  places,  ai 
.^cioTi,  signify  an  oak,  from  the  Saxon  oc,  an  oaJc,  Gibson. 

A-CA'CA-Lis,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  and  flower.  Crabb. 

A-ca'ci-a^  (9-ka'she-&)  n.  [L.J  pi,  L.  A-CA'cf-JE  ;  Eng.  ^ 
ca'ci-A5.  A  drug  brought  from  Egypt.  (Bot )  A  genutt 
of  plants  of  the  pea  tribe  ;  a  tree  called  the  loeitst ;  a  flow 
ering  shrub ;  rose  »cacia. 

tAc'^-cy,*  n.  Freedom  from  malice.  Jish, 

jAc-A-DEME',  n.  [academiay  L.]  An  academy.  Shak, 
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fA-C--)  Dls'Mj .^L,  a.  Academical. 

JLc-^-ue'mi-^n,  n.  A  scholar  or  member  of  an  academy,  [r.] 

&,c-A  1)£m'(c,  n.  A  student  of  a  university  or  academy  j  an 

acaiemical  or  Platonic  philosopher. 
4,C-A  Dfiai'ic,  a.  Relating  to  an  academy  or  university. 
i,c-A-DiiM'i-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  academy. 
Ac-A-d£m'{-cal,-lv,  ad.   In  an  academical  manner, 
^-cAd-e-m1"cian,  (?i-kad-e-mish'^n)  n.  A  member  of  an 

academy  ;  a  man  of  science  or  literature. 
f^-cXD'?-Ml5M,  H.  The  academical  philosophy.  Baxter. 
t-^-cXD'i^-MlsT,  71.  A  member  of  an  academy  j  an  academ- 
ical philosopher.  Baxter. 
^-cXd'e-MV,  n,   [academiat  L.]    [^-kad^^-me,  P.  J.  F,  E. 
Jo,  K.  Snu  Wb. ;   ?-kad'?-me,  or  Jik'MSin-?,  S.  TV.]     A 
society  of  learned  men  associated  for  the  promotion  of 
some  art  or  science  ;  Plato's  school  of  philosophy ;  a  uni- 
versity ;  a  grammar  school ;  a  place  of  education  ;  a  sem- 
inary. 
^■ca'di-A-I-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  found  in 

Nova  Scotia ;  red  chabazite-  .Alger. 
kc'j^-j6Vj*n.  {BoU)  The  cashew-nut  tree.  Crahb. 
Sg-^-ZiE' PJlJE,*  n,  pi.  [L.J   {^Zool.)  A  class  of  animals; 

acalephans.  P.  Cyc.  See  Acalefhan. 
Xc-^-le'piIjJlN,*  n,;  pL  Xc-a-le'ph^n$.  (Zool.)  One  of  a 
class  of  invertebrate  aquatic  and  marine  animals,  having 
the  property  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  skin  when 
touched,  as  the  seit-nettle.  jelly-fish,  &c.  Brande. 
Ic-A-NA'CEoys,*  (&k-9-na^shi^s)  a.  Prickly,  like  a  thistle. 

Maunder. 
iC'4LJV-THA'CE-JSj*n.pl.  (JSo(.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc 
ic-AN-THA'CEOVS,*  (^k-&n-tha'shys)  a.  Armed  with  pric- 
kles j  prickly.   Cr<^h. 
A-CAN*  TH4-RtSy*  n.    [aKai>d>i,  Gr.]    pi.    XC-4.N-THAR'f' 
'  DE?.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  cimex.  Encyc. 
^-cXn'thjce,*™,  (Bot.)  A  vegetable  juice.  Crahb. 
^-cXtt'thine,*  a.  Relating  to  the  acanthus.  Ash. 
A-clN'  THi-QN,*  n.  [Gr.]  {^ZooL)  A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
*  mals.  P.  Cyc 
jS-clNf TMis,*  n,  [Gr.]  (Bot)  The  groundsel,  a  plant;  a 

bird,  .^sh, 
A'CAn'  THQ-DB9^*n.pl.  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.    Agassiz. 
Ji'CXjV  TSQ-PHlSf*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  venomous  ser- 
'  pents.  P.  Cyc. 
Ac-AN-THflp-T]5-RlfjS'j-oDs,*o.  (/cA.)  Having  prickly  fins. 

Ash. 
ic-AN-THu' H17S*  n,  (/cA.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 
4-cXn'thvs,  n.   [L.]  pi.  L.  ji~GlN'THi;  Eng.  A.-CXN'- 
THVS-59.   {Bot.)  A  spiny  herbaceous  plant,  with  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  and  large  whitish  flowers ;   bear's-foot  or 
bear's-breech.  —  {Arch.)  An  ornament  which  resembles 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  used  in  the  capitals  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  orders. 
B'CAn'zi-t,,*  n.  pi.  The  Turkish  light-horse.  Crdbb. 
io-4-FXT'Liy*n.{Bot.)   The  long  pepper-plant.  Cra^h. 
^-cXr' i-DE^,*  n.  pL  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  spider-like  animals, 
'  or  insects;  mites;  acari.  P.  Cyc. 
1c'a-r5n,*  re.  (Bot)  The  wild  myrtle.  Crabb. 
Zc' A-RifSj*  n.  [L.]  pl.Xc'4-Rl.  (J:n(.)  A  genus  of  insects  j 

a  mite.  P.  Cyc. 
^-cXT-^-Lfic'Tjc,  n.  [dKaTaXvKTiKOSi  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  verse 
which  has  the  complete  number  of  syllables,  without  de- 
fect or  excess. 
^-cXT-A-Lfic'TlC,*  a.  Not  halting  short ;  complete.  Ash. 
A-nXT-A-L&p'si-4.i   n.    [dKaTaXTjipia,    Gr.]     Acatalepsy. 

fi'hiaock. 
(^-cXt-A-lISp'sy,*  n.  Incomprehensibility.  Smart. 
^-cXt-^v-lKp'tjc,*  a.  Incf  ii'.rehensible.  Smart. 
fA-CA'TljlR,  n.  A  provider  of  provisions.  Cliaucer. 
\j^-CAT'BS' y  a.  pi   VifiiUPls    viands.  Spenser.   See  Gates. 

A  ciu'LOifs  *  I  '^  ^^-"^^  iiaving  no  stem  or  stalk.  Ash. 

i^  -clu'Lls,*  M.  [a  &  *f  awA'S-]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  no  stem. 
Crabb. 

^C-Cede',  v.  n.  [accedo.  L.]  [i.  acceded;  pp.  acceding, 
ACCEDED.]  To  be  added  toj  to  come  to;  to  come  overj 
to  assent. 

i^C-c£L'EB,-ATE,  V  o.  [accelerOj  L]  [i.  accelerated; 
pp.  acceleratinOj  a.'celbrated  ]  To  hasten  ;  to  quick- 
en the  motion  of. 

^c-c£L'?lt-AT-¥T>,*p.a.  Hastened.  —  (Mech.)  Accelerated 
motion  is  that  in  which  the  ve  ^^ity  of  a  moving  body  is 
contmually  increased.  Orier. 

^C-cfiL'^R-AT-jNO,*?,  a.  Causing  acceleration ;  hasten- 
ing. 

^c-c£ii-iEa-A'TiON,  n.  Act  of  accelerating;  increase  of 
motion ;  a  hastening. 

Ac-cfiL'ER-A-TtVE,  a.  Increasing  motion. 

f  Ac-cfiwb',  tJ.  0.   [aceendo.Li.]   To  kindle.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A'c-cfiN-»r-BlL'|-TV,*  »•  inflammability.  Ed.  Rav. 

Ac-cfiN'Di-BLE,*  a.  That  insny  be  inflamed.  Sinart. 

i\c-c£N'sipN,  7U  The  act  ui  kindling.  Locke. 

iO'CENT,  71.  (aeeentua,  li J  The  modulation  of  the  voice 
^n  speaking ;  a  stress  ^^f  *ioice  on  a  certain  syllable ;  a 
mark  on  a  syllable  to  d  )/-.t  the  moaulation  of  the  voice. 
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AC-C£NT',    iJ,     a.       [i.     ACCENTED  ;     pp.     ACCEIfTIMO,     AO 

cented.j  To  pronounce  or  utter  with  accent;  to  ex- 
press, write,  or  note  the  accent. 

^c-cf^Ni'^ji.,* p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  accent;  having 
the  accent. 

^c-cENT'9B,,*?i,  {Mitsic)  One  who  sings  the  highest  part. 
Crabb. 

^c-cfiNT'v-^L,  (9k-sgnt'yu-9l)  a.  Relating  to  accent. 

^C-CJ£NT'V-XTE,   13.    a,     [i.    ACCENTUATED  ;    pp.    ACCENTU 

ATiNG,  ACCENTUATED.]    To  placc  the  acccnt  properly  , 
to  accent.  Bailey. 
Ac-c£NT-V-A'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  placing  the  accent. 
^C-c£pt',  v.  a.    [acceptOy  L.]    [i.  accepted  ;  pp.  accept- 
ing, ACCEPTED.]  To  take ;  to  receive  kindly  ;  to  admit ; 
to  agree  to  ;  sometimes  used  with  0/,  as,  ^^  Accept  of  my 
hearty  .wishes."  Addison. 
Ac-c£pt--4.-bIl'i-tv,  m.  Q.uality  of  being  acceptable. 
li-^C-c£PT'^-BLE,  [9k-s6p't9-bl,  P.  Ja    K.  Sin.  Wb.  John- 
'sony  Ashy  Dychey  Barclay;  ak'sep-t^-b!,  S.  IV.  J.  E.  F.]  a 
Sure  to  be  accepted  or  well  received  ;  welcome  ;  grateful ; 
pleasing.    ^ji^^'^Wuhm  these  twenty  years,  this  won* 
has  shifted  its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable. 
There  are  now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pronounce 
it  ac'ceptable;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pro- 
nunciation is  become  so  general."  Walker.  Such  was  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  Walker,  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   But  the  accent  of  the  words  acceptable  and  com 
mendable  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  shifted  back  again 
from  the  first  to  the  second  syllable ;  and  they  are  so  ac- 
cented by  several  of  the  latest  English  orthoepists.  Sea 
Commendable. 
jl  Ac-c£pT'^-BiiE-N£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 
l|Ac-c£pT'^-BLy,  ad.  In  an  acceptable  manner. 
^c-c£PT'.^NCE,  n.   Act  of  accepting;  reception  with  ajv 
probation  :  acceptation  ;  meaning.  —  (Com.)  The  subscrib 
ing  of  a  bill ;  the  bill  itself  when  subscribed. 
Ac-cep-ta'tiqn,  n.  Reception  ;  acceptance ;  the  meaning 

of  a  word. 
Ac-c£pt'?r,  n.  One  who  accepts. 

f  Ac-cfiP-Tj-LA'TiQN,  71.  [acca)tilatio,J4.'\\{CHvU  Law)  Th« 
remission  of  a  debt  by  a  creditor  without  payment.     Cot- 
grave, 
fAc-cfiP'TIpN,  71.  Acceptation.  Hammond. 
t^c-cfiP'TjVE,  a.  Ready  to  accept.  B.  Jonson. 
A*c-c£PT'pR,*  71.    (Law)  One  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, itc.   Bouvier. 
^C-c£p'TRESS,*  71,  A  female  who  accepts,  S.  Oliver.  [R.] 
^c-c£ss',  or  Ac'cfiss,  [?k^Ss',  W.  P.J.  F.  Sm.i'ik'^a.S. 
E.  K. ,'  ^k'ses,  or  ^k-ses',  Ja.]  n,  [accessus  or  accessioy  L.] 
Approach  ;  increase  ;  addition  ;  admission  ;  external  pas- 
sage or  entrance  ;  a  corridor. 

Ac'ces-s^-r;-ly,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  an  accessary 
Ac'c?s-s^-RJ-NiiSS,  71,  State  of  being  accessary 
Ac'cES-s^-RV,  [ak'ses-s^-re,  S,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snut 
9k-aSs's^-re,  Ash,]  a'.  Contributing  to  a  crime ;  addition^) 
See  Accessory. 
||Ac'CES-s.^-R¥,  n.  An  accomplice.  See  Accessort. 
Ac-cfes-sj-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  accessible,   I 

Taylor. 
Ac-cJ6s'si-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  approached ;  approachable 
j^c-cfis'sippi,  (^k-sesh'un)  71.    Enlargement;  augmenta- 
tion ;  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  to  ;  approach. 
Ac-cfis'sipN-^L,*  (^k-sesh'un-gtl)  a.  Additional.  Ed,  Rev 
Ac-CES-SO'RI-AL,*  o.  Belonging  to  an  accessory.  Smart 
||Ac'cES-sp-Rl-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  accessory. 
||Ac'ces-sp-ri-k£ss,*  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  accessor/ 

Smart. 
l|Ac'CES-sp-BY,  rak'ses-S9-re,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.K  Sm.; 
^k-ses'sp-re,  Ash.]  a.  Contributing  to  a  crime ;  joined  to 
another  thing ;  additional. 
l|Ac'cES-sp-RV,  n.    [accessoriitSy  L.]    (Law)   One  who  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  not  principally,  but  by  participation ; 
an  accomplice. — An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who. 
being  absent  wlien  the  crime  was  committed,  yet  coun- 
selled or  commanded  another  to  commit  it. 
AC-c^s'svSy*  n.    [L.]   A  climbing  machine ;  a  mode  o* 
electing  a  pope,  called,  in  English,  an  election  by  acclamnk 
tion.  Crabb 
Ac'ci-d£nce,  n.  A  little  book  containing  the  accidents  of 

first  rudiments  of  grammar. 
Ac'cj-pSNT,  Tu  The  happening  of  an  event  without  th» 
design  of  the  agent ;  casualty ;  chance ;  a  property  of 
quality  of  any  being  that  is  not  essential  to  it. —  (Gram.) 
pi.  The  properties  and  qualities  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Ac-cl-DfiN'T^L,  n.    A  property  non-essential.    Pearson. 
{Mils.)    A  flat  or  sharp  pitfixed  to  the  notes  in  a  move- 
ment. 
Ac-ci-l>fiN'TAL,a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident;  not 
designed  or  planned  ;  non  -essential ;  casual ;  fortuitoui 
Ag-ci-den-tXl'i-ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  accidental 

Coleridge,   [r,] 
Ac-ci-den'tal-ly,  ad.    In  an  accidental  manner;  ca» 

ualiy. 
Ac-C(-DfiN'XAL-N£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  accidertal. 
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'ic-Cl-DEN'T  J-A-RV,  (Sk-se-dSn'she-gi-r?)  fl.  Belonging  to 

accidents  oi  accidence.  Bp.  Morton. 
0p'  l-p£y'sh  R*  n,   (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes ;  the  sturgeon. 

P  que. 
»Ac-clP'j-ENr,n.  [accipiens.h.]  A  receiver.  Bailey, 
^C-ClP'f-T£R,*  n    [L.]    A  hawk;  a  fish,  the  mUvius. 

Crabb. 
^C-ClP'l-TRlNE,*  o.  Relating  to  the  hawk.  Maunder. 
4o-ctP-f~TRp NAf*  n.     {Bot.)  The  herb  hawk-weed.  Dr. 

ScotU  ^  „     , 

f^c-clP'l-TKA-RY,*n.  A  catcher  of  birds  of  prey.  Drake, 
fAc-clTE',  i'.'^.  To  call ;  to  cite ;  to  summon.  SJiak. 
f^C-CLAIM',  w.  n.  [acclamoy  L.]  To  applaud.  Bp.  Hall. 
^'c-CLAlM',  71.    A  shout  of  praise;  acclamation.    Milton. 

[R.] 
tAc'CLA-MATE,  V.  a.  To  applaud.  Waterlionse. 
ic-CLA-MA'TipN,  n.  A  shout  of  applause ;  applause ;  unan- 
,  imous  and  immediate  election,  viva  voce. 
^c-clAm'^-TO-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  acclamation. 

^C-CLl'MATE,*  or  AC'CLI-MATE.*  V.  a.    \i,  ACCLIMATED  ; 

pv.  ACCLIMATING,  ACCLIMATED.]    To  inuFc  or  adapt  to 
a' climate;  to  acclimatize,  London  Med.  Rev. 
A.C-clI'M^TE-m£nt,*  71.    Acclimation.    Coleridge,    [r.] 
ACtCLI-MA'tipNj*  n.   Act  of  acclimating;  act  of  making 

or  of  becoming  inured  to  a  climate.  Farm.  Encyc. 
Xc-cIjJ-MAt-i-za'TIQN,*  71.   Act  of  inuring  to  a  climate. 

'   Qu.  Rev,  [r.] 

^C-CLi'MV^IZE,*  v.  a.     [i.  acclimatized:  pp.  accli- 
MATiziNo,  ACCLIMATIZED.]    To  inuvB  or  adapt  to  a  cli- 
mate different  from  what  is  natural ;  to  acclimate.  Brande. 
^c-CLi'MA-TURE,*  7i.  State  of  being  inured  to  a  climate. 

Caldwell,  [r.] 
t^c-CLlVE',  a.  Rising.  Jiuhrey. 
^c-CLiv'j-TY,  n.  Steepness  reckoned  upwards ;  the  ascent 

of  a  hill  Is  the  acclivity ^  the  descent  the  declivity. 
^c-cl!v'ovs,  [^k-kll'vysj  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  ?k- 
kli^vus,  P.]  a.  Rising  with  a  slope. 

t^c-CLOIf',  V.  a.  To  stuff  full ;  to  cloy.  See  Clot 

tAc-coIli',  V.  n.  To  bustle  ;  to  coil.  Speiiser.  See  Coil. 

f  Ac-col.',*  v.  a.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  Surrey. 

4c'c^L4,*n.  [L.]  A  delicate  fish  found  at  Malta.  —  {Law) 
A  husbandman  ;  a  borderer.    WMshaw. 

Ac-cp-LADE',*  or  Ac-CQ-lXde',*  [ak-^-lad',  K.  R.  fVb.  ; 
ak-9-l'4d',  Sm.]  71.  [Fr.]  A  blow  on  the  neck  or  shoulder, 
or  an  embrace ;  a  ceremony  formerly  used  in  conferring 
knighthood.  Hallanu 

tAc'CQ-LfiNT,  n.  [accoicTw,  L.]  A  borderer.   Bailey, 

^c-c6M'Mp-i>^-BLE,a.  That  may  be  fitted.  WaOs,  [r.] 

f^c-c5M'Mp-D^-Bi<E-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  accommo- 
'dable. 

^c-cSm'MO-DATE,  v.  a  laccommodo^  L.]  [i  accommo- 
dated ;  pp,  accommodating,  accommodated.]  To  sup- 
ply with  conveniences  of  any  kind  ;  to  adapt  ^  to  fit ;  to 
adjust ;  to  suit ;  to  serve. 

Ac-cdM'MQ-DATE,  V.  u.  To  be  conformable.  Brown. 

^C-c6m'mp-date,  a.  Suitable ;  fit.  iZai/.  [K.] 

^c-cdM'MQ-DXT-£D,*  p.  a.  Supplied  ;  adapted  ;  suitable. 

^c-c5m'M9-DATe'-LY,  ad.  Suitably;  fitly.  More.  [R.] 

1^c-c6m:'M9-bate-n£ss,  n.  Fitness.  Hallywell.  [r.I 

.^c-cSM'Mp-DiT-iNG,*  p.  o.  Affording  accommodation ; 
disposed  to  oblige. 

<^c-c5m:-mp-da'tipn,  71.   State  of  being  accommodated; 

'  provision  of  conveniences ;  adaptation ;  fitness ;  recon- 
ciliation ;  adjustment: — pi.  conveniences;  lodgings. 

^c-cGM-Mp-DA'Tlp>-BlLL,*7t.  (Com.)  A  bill  of  exchange 
given  as  an  accommodation  instead  of  money.  Crabb. 

^c-c6M'Mp-i>A-T}yE,*a.  Tending  to  accommodate.  Reed- 
er, 

^C-c6lvi'Mp-DA-TpR,  n.  One  who  accommodates. 

t^c-c6M'PA-N^-BLE,  a.  Sociable.  Sidney. 

Ac-c6m'pa-ni-er,  n.  One  who  accompanies. 

^c-c6m'pa-nJ-m£nt,  7J.  That  which  accompanies.  -(Mu- 
sic) An  Instrumental  part  added  to  the  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment. 

Ac-c6m'pa-nIst,*71.  (Music)  One  who  performs  an  ac- 
companying part.  Crabb, 

i^C-c6m'P^-NY,  (9k-kum'p9-ne)  v,  a.    [accompafrner^  Fr.] 
'  ft.  accompanied;    pp.  accompanying,  ACCOMI'aHIED.J 
To  be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  join  with ;  to  go 
along  with. 

i!yc-c6M'PA-Ny,  v.  n.  To  associate  with ;  to  cohabit. 

^c-cdM'PLICE,  n.  An  associate,  usually  in  an  ill  sense; 
an  abettor.  —  (Law)  One  of  several  concerned  in  a  felony 
or  crime. 

^C-c5m'PLJCE-shTp,*  n.  State  of  being  an  accomplice. 
H.  Taylor,  [R.] 

Ac-cpM-PLlp'j-TV,*  n.  The  character  or  act  of  an  accom- 
plice. Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

Ac-c5m'PL{SH,  v.  a.  [accomplivj  Fr.,  from  compUo^  L.] 
[i.  accomplished  ;  pp.  accomplishing,  accomplished.} 
To  complete ;  to  execute  fully ;  to  fulfil ;  to  obtaiu ;  to 
adorn,  or  furnish. 

^c-c6m'pljsh-a-ble,  o.  Capable  of  accomplishment. 

^c  c6m'pljshed,  (^k-kSm'pljsht)    [jk-kSm'plisht,  J.  F. 
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K,  Sm.;  ?ik-k5m'pliBh-ed,  S.  W.  P.  Ja,    ©^  ^heridin, 
Walker,  ice,  pronounce  -^lishedj  in  unuccouplished,  ai 
one  syllable.]  p,  a.  Complete  in  some  qualification ;  el 
egant. 
^C-c6m'pljsh-]er,  n.  One  who  accomplishes.  More. 
4c-c6m'pljsh-m£nt, n.  Act  of  accomplishing;  ataVe  of 
being  accomplished  ;  completion ;  fUU  performance ;  or- 
nament of  mind  or  body  ;  attainment, 
Ac-compt',  (9k-ko0nt')  n.  [coynpter  a.nd  compte,  anciently 

aecompter,  Fr.]    An  account.    See  Account. 
^c-coMpr'vBLE,(sik-koan't?-bI)a.  Accountable.  Beaum» 

^Fl. 
^c-coMPT'^NT,  (jik-koun'tsint)  n.  A  reckoner ;  computer. 
South,    ^If^Jiccompt  and  accoiaptant  are  technical,  or  are 
often  used  when  the  words  are  officially  applied ;  as,  .do* 
comptantr-Oeneral,  an  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  generally  written  accoun 
and  accountant. 
Ac-compt'}hg-Day,  (^k-koflnt'ing-da)  n.  Day  of  reckon- 
ing.  Denham. 
,^c-cord',  V,  a.     [accorder,  Fr.]    \i.  accorded;   pp.  kc- 
coadino,  accorded.]       To  make  agree;  to  compose, 
to  grant. 
^c-cord',  v.  n.  To  agree  ;  to  suit  one  with  another.  Sha^ 
(Scotland.)  Used  impersonally ;  as,  "  as  accords,"  or  "  a« 
accords  of  law,"  i.  e.  conformable  to  law.  Jamieson. 
^c-coRD%  7t.  A  compact ;  agreement ;  a  satisfaction  agreed 
upon  ;  union ;  harmony ;  consent.—  Oton  accordy  volun- 
tary motion. 
f^c-coRU'^-BLE,  a.  Agreeable  ;  consonant.  Oower. 
A'c-cord'Vnce,  71.  Agreement ;  conformity  ;  consent. 
Ac-cord'an-CY,  11.  Same  as  accordance.  Paley. 
^C-CORD'^-NT,  a.  Consonant;  corresponding;  consistent 
Ac-cord'^nt-ly,  ad.  In  an  accordant  manner. 
^c-CORD']ER,7t.  An  assistant;  helper;  favorer.  Cotgrave 
^c-cbR»'|NG,*;>.  a.  Agreeing ;  harmonizing ;  as,  "  accord- 
ing voice,'*  Shak, 
Ac-cbRD'iNG-LY,  fflrf.  Agreeably;  conformably. 
Ac-coRD'iNG-T6,prep.  In  accordance  wjtli ;  agreeably  ta 
i^c-coR'DJ-dN,'''  n.  (Mtis.)  A  modern  musical  instrument, 
the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  ine- 
tallic  springs,  occasioned  by  a  current  of  air  rusliing  from 
a  bellows,  where  it  is  accumulated,  through  valves  at- 
tached to  the  keys,  and  which  are  opened  by  the  fingerl 
of  the  musician.  Francis. 
fAc-coR'pp-RATEjV.o.  [ofland  corpus^'L.']  To  incorporate. 

Milton. 
^c-c6st',  v.  a.     [accoster^  Fr,]     [i.  accosted;   pp.  ac- 
costing, accosted,]    To  speak  to  first;  to  address. 
tAc-c6sT',  V,  71.  To  adjoin.  Spenser. 
Ac-c6sT'A-Bi.E,  a.  Easy  of  access  ;  familiar.  Howell. 
Ac-c6sT'ED,  p.  a.  Addressed.  —  (Her.)  Side  by  side 
Ace OVCHEMENT^'^  f^^-ko&h' H&.ii^)n.  [Fr.]  (Med,)  Child 

birth  ;  delivery  ;  a  lying-in.  Crahb, 
AccoucHEVJty  (ak-ko-shiir'j  [ak-kfl-shar',  Ja.;  &k-k6'- 
shar,  K. ;  5k-k6sh-iir',  Swi.]  n.    [Fr.]    A  physician  who 
assists  women  in  childbirth  ;  a  man-midwife. 
Accoucheuse,'*'    (ik-kfi-shfiz')    n.    [Fr.]    A  midwif& 

Smart. 
j^c-coOnt^  71.  [occ(wnji(,  old  Fr.]  A  computation  ;  estima^ 
tion  ;  advantage  ;  regard  ;  sake  ;  narrative  ;  relation  ;  ex- 
planation.—  (CoTTi.)   Account  current,  a  running  account, 
and  the  statement  of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  one 
person  with  another,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  debtt.:r  and 
creditor. 
j^C-COOnt',  v.  a.    \i.  accounied;   pp.  accounting,  ac- 
counted.]   To  esteem  ;  to  think  ;  to  hold  in  opinion ;  to 
reckon ;  to  compute. 
^c-coOnt',  v.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  give  an  account ;  to  aj* 
pear  as  the  medium  by  which  any  thing  may  be  explained 
^c-coOnt-a-bIl'i-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  accountable ;  ao- 

countableness.   R.  Hall. 
Ac-coOnt'a-bi.e,  o.  Liable  to  account ;  responsible, 
AC-coOnt'a-ble-n£ss,  n.    State  of  being  accountable. 
t^c-eoOwT'ANT,  o.  Accountable  to.  Shak. 
-^c-c60nt'^nt,  71.  One  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 
^c-coOnt'^nt-G£n'er-^l,*  n.  The  principal  or  respon 
aible  accountant  in  a  public  office,  or  in  a  mercantile  of 
banking  house  or  company;   an  officer  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  Brande,  See  Accomptant-General. 
^C-coOm'^nt-shIp,*  n.    The  office  of  an  accountant. 

Crabb, 
^c-coGnt'-Book,  r-bfik)  n.  A  book  containing  accounts. 
jjic-coONT'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  accounts. 
^C-cotJP'LE,  (»k-kiip'pl)  V.   a.    [accoupler,  Fr.]    [i    ao- 

COUPLED  ;    pp,    ACCOUPLINO,    ACCOUFLED.]      To  join  J     t« 

link  together ;  to  couple. 
^c-coDp'LE-MtNT,  (gik-kiip'pl-m6nt)7i.  A  junction.  [R 
tAc-cotJR'-4jBE,  (flik-kiir'5ij)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Spenser 
f  Ac-c6uRT',  o.  0.  To  entertain  with  courtship ;  to  cou-\ 

Spenser, 
AC-c6u'TRE,  (9k-ku'tiir)  V.  a.    [accoutrer,  FrJ    'i.  Accor 

TRED  ;    pp,     ACCOUTRING,     ACCOUTRED.]        To    SreSfl  J 

equip. 
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^c-t5u'TRE-MfiNT.  (?ik-k8'tvr-mfint)  n,  Orew ;  equipagej 
tnpiringa ;  ornaments.  Shak. 

tAc-c6l?S  V.  a.  [accoiserj  old  Fr.]  To  quiet ;  to  soothej  to 
caresB.    Spenser. 

^0-CRfiD'lT,  D,  o.  [accrediter^  old  Fr. ;  accredoj  L.]  [i.  ac- 
credited J  pp.  ACCEEDITING,  ACCKEDITED.]     To  COUntC- 

niince ;  to  procure  honor  or  credit  for.  Burke. 

^C-CRfiD-i-TA^TipN,  n.  Act  of  accrediting ;  that  which 
gives  credit.  R.  Cumberlaiid. 

Ac-CR£D'iT-?B,*  p.  a.  Intrusted  ;  confidential. 

^c-CR£a'cENcE,*  n.  Act  of  growing  to^  increase.  Colo- 
ridge,  [r.] 

^c-crE3'cent,  a.  [accrescoy  Tj.]  Tncrending.  Shuckford. 

4c-or£:s-ci-m£i^'to*  (^k-krfis-she-mSn't?)  n.  [It.] 
(Mus.)  "The  increaae,  by  one  half,  of  its  original  dura- 
tion, which  a  note  gains  by  having  a  dot  placed  at  the 
right  of  it.  Brande. 

Ac-cre'TIQM",  n.  Act  of  growing  to  another ;  increase. 

(^c-cre'T|ve,  a.  Growing  J  increasing  by  growth. 

♦■Ac-crTm-j-na'tiqn,  n.  Accusation;  reproach. 

^C-CROACH',  (5ik-kr5ch')  v.  a.  {accrochery  Fr.l  [i.  ac- 
croached ;    pp.  ACCROACHING,  ACCROACHED.]     To  gripe  J 

to  draw  away  by  degrees.  Blackatone,  [r,.] 
♦Ac-CROach'ment,  n.  Act  of  accroaching.  Bailey. 
^c-crCe',  (^ik-krtS')  v.  n,  [oecru,  from  accroHrey  Fr.]  [u  ac- 
crued ;  p^.  AccRuiHG,  accrued.]    To  accede  to;  to  be 
added  to ;  to  append  to.  —  ( Com.)  To  arise,  as  profits ;  to 
follow,  as  loss. 

tC-CRtl'Mil^N'T,  71.  Addition  ;  increase.  Bp.  Taylor.   [R.] 
c-CV-BA'TipM",  71,   [accufto,  L.]  The  posture  of  leaning  at 
meals.  Broion, 
^c-ctS'N.B'j  V.  n.  [aceumhOf  L.]  To  recline  or  lie  at  the  table. 
Bailey. 

^c-cOm'ben-cv,  «■  State  of  being  accumbcnt. 

^c-c6m'bjent,  a.  Leaning ;  lying  against.   jSrbutknot. 

f^C-CtiM'BENT,7t.  One  placed  at  a  dinner-table.  Bp.Hall. 

^C-CU'mv-late,  7)  a.  [occu.7/wt?o,  L.J  [i.  accumulated  ; 
yp,  ACCUMULATiNO,  ACCUMULATED. J  To  heap,  as  one 
thing  upon  another ;  to  pile  up :  to  amass ;  to  collect. 

i^C-ctJ'MV-i'ATE,  V.  71.  To  increase.  Ooldsmith. 

^C-CU'AIV-I''^7E,  a.  Heaped  ;  accumulated.  Bacon, 

^C-cu-mv-la'tiqn,  7*.  Act  of  accumulating ;  that  which 
is  accumulated ;  increase. 

^C-ClJ'MV-LA.-TlVE,  a.  That  accumulates. 

^c-cu'MV-LA-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  accumulating  manner. 

,^c-cu'MV-LA-TpR,  71.  One  who  accumulates. 

Ac'cv-RA-cy,  Tu  (accuratiOj  L.]  State  of  being  accurate ; 
correctness ;  exactness. 

Xc'CV-fiATE,  a.  Free  from  error  ;  correct ;  exact 

Ac'cV-B-ATE-liY,  ad.  Exactly  ;  without  error. 

ic'cy-RATE-Nfiss,  71.  Accuracy  ;  exactness.  JVewton. 

j^C-ciJRSE',  V.  a.  [i.  ACCURSED ;  pp.  accursing,  ac- 
cursed.] To  doom  to  misery  ;  to  curse. 

j^C-CURSED',p.  a.  (9k-kUrst', 2>. ;  ^-k-kiirs'^d,  a.)  Cursed; 
execrable ;  hatefUI. 

Ac-cu'$A-BLE,  a.  Blamable  ;  that  may  be  accused.  Brown. 

fAC-cu'p^NT,  (^k-ku'z^nt)  71.  One  who  accuses.  Bp.Hall. 

Xc-CV-9A'TI9N,  n.  Act  of  accusing  ;  tliat  of  which  one  is 
accused ;  a  charge  made  in  a  legal  form  ;  blame ;  censure. 

AC-CU'$A-TlVE,  a.  Accusing.  —  {Oram.)  Noting  a  case  in 
which  the  force  of  the  active  verb  terminates  ;  objective. 

^c-CU'5^-tIve,*  71.  The  fourth  case  of  Latin  nouns.  Harris. 

^C-CU^5A-T!vE-L"y,  ad.  As  the  accusative  case. 

j^C  CU-9A-T6'Rl-^L,*a.  Accusatory.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

Ac-cu-^A-Td'Rf-^L-iiy,*  fl(Z.  By  way  of  accusation.  JEc. 

'  Rex.  [a.] 

j^C-ctJ'?A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Containing  an  accusation.  Ayliffe. 

f^c-CU9E',*7t.  Accusation.  Shak. 

i\*C-CU9E',  (gik-kflz')  v.  a.  [ommso,  L.]  [i.  accused  ;  pp. 
ACCUSING,  accused.]  To  charge  witli  a  crime  or  an  of- 
fence ;  to  impeach ;  to  arraign ;  to  blame ;  to  censure. 

(^C-cu^ed'j*  (^k-kuzdO  p.  a.  Charged  with  a  crime ;  cen- 
fured. 

^C-Cu^'er,  71.  One  wlio  accuses, 

f^c-cu^'jER-fiss,  71   She  who  accuses.  Sherwood. 

^'c-cC^'iNG,*  p.  a.  Bringing  accusation;  censuring. 

,Af '-cC'ii'TpM,  V.  a.  [accoutumerj  Fr.]  [i.  accustomed  ;  pp. 
ACCUSTOMING,  ACCUSTOMED.]  To  make  customary  or  ha- 
bitual ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure.  MiitJtn. 

•Ac-cOs'TpM,  V.  n.  To  cohabit-  MiltoTi, 
Ac-cGs'TpM,  71,  Custom.  Milton, 
AC-ctts'TpM-A-BLE,  a.  Customary.  Hale. 
Ac-cDs'ipM-A-BLy,  a(i.  According  to  custom.  Bacon, 
Ac-cCs'TpM-ANCE,  n.  Custom;  habit;  use.  Boyle. 

Ac-cOs'TpM-A-RJ-Ly,  ad.  Customarily.   Cleaveland,  [r.] 

AC-cDs'tpm-^-RV,  o.  Usual ;  customary.  Featley.  [r.] 

^C-cCs'TPMED,  (?ik-kii3'tumd)  a.  Frequent;  usuaL 

AC-cDs'TpM-?D-N£as,  n.  Familiarity.  Piette. 

iCE ,  n.  [as.  L.]  a  piece  of  money  j  a  unit ;  a  single  point  on 
cards  or  dice ;  a  particle ;  an  atom. 

A-o&L'nA-M^yTi.  [Heb.]  A  field  of  blood 

'd-a&PH'4~LAy'^  n.  pU  [L.]  {ZooL)  A  class  of  mol'uscous 
animals  which  are  without  heads,  as  the  oyster.  htjeU. 

See  ACBPHALAN. 
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A-c£PH'A-L^N>*  n*  iZool.)  A  mollus  'uus  animal  w:  Jioui  i 
head,  as  an  oyster*  Brande. 

X9'];:-PHAiiE|,*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  Same  as  acepjiala  Kirtty, 

A-cSPItA-Lij  n.  pi.  [a«£0aAos,  Gr.l   Levellers,  who  ac- 

*  knowledge  nu  head ;  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  so  called 

fA-clPH'^LlaT,  71.  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  oi 
superior.  Bp.  Oauden. 

A-c£ph'a-loOs,  (gt-sef'^-li's)  a.  Having  no  head,  as  an  an- 
imal or  plant ;  deprived  of  its  first  syllable,  as  a  line  of 
poetry.  Brande. 

A'OERf*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  maple.  P.  Cye. 

Ap'lB-RATE,'''  n.  (Chetn.)  A  salt  formed  of  aceric  acid  and 
a  base.  Francis. 

fy.-c'k'BJ^',  a.  [acerbiiit,  L,]  Acid,  with  an  addition  of  rougb' 
ness..  Qiiiney, 

A-cer'bate,  v.  a.  To  make  sour.  Bailey, 

^-cer'bi-tude,*  Ti.  Sourness;  acerbity.  Smart 

A-ciER'BJ-Ty,  n.  A  rough,  sour  taste ;  severity, 

^-cSr'ic,'''  a.  (Chetn.)  Relating  to  or  obtained  frcn^  ttw 
maplCj  as  "  aceric  acid."  P.  Cyc, 

A9-:e:-rose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Sharp;  pointed,  like  a  needle  vl 
pine  leaf.  Loudon. 

fA-CER'VATE,  V.  a.  [acervoy  L.J  To  heap  up.  Scott. 

tAg-ER-VA'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  heaping  together.  Johnson 

tAp'?R-vosE,  a.  Full  of  heaps.  Besiley. 

t^-c£s'cENCE,*  7i.  Acidity  ;  acescency.  Shak. 

A-c£s'cEN-cy,7i.  [flcfeffco,  L.J  Tendency  to  sourness;  acid- 
ity. Jones. 

A-c£s'c]ENT,  (^-sSs'ent)  a.  Tending  to  sourness  or  acidity. 

Ap~e-tXb'  v-i.t^M^'^'n.  [L.]  A  vinegar  cruet;  a  cup.  Crahb* 

Ap'E-TATE,*  ras'e-tat,  K.  Sin.  CrabbjMaundtir,Dvnglijtonf 
^-se't^it,  P.  Cyc]  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  a  combi- 
nation of  acetic  acid  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  metallic,  or 
vegetable  base.   P.  Cyc. 

A-CET'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the  properties  of  vinegar 
Brande, 

A-c£T-j-F^CA'TipN^*7i.  The  act  of  acetifying.  Ure 

A-C£T'1-FY,*  v.  a.    [i.   ACETIFIED  ;   pp.   ACETIFYING,  AC»- 

iFiKD.]  To  make  acid  or  sour ;  to  acidify.  Ure. 
Ag-E-TJM'iE-TiER,*  n.     An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 

measuring  the  strength  of  vinegar  and  acids.    Ure. 
A?-E-tIm'e-try,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  measuring  the 

strength  of  acids.  Ure. 
Aq'e-tite,*  n.  (Chein.)  A  salt  formed  of  acetous  acid  an* 

a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
A<?-¥-t6m'e-ter,*  71.  Acetimeter.  Scudamore. 
Ap'jE-TONE,*  71.   (Chem.)  Pyroacetic  spirit.  Ure. 
fAc?-i:-T6sE',  a.  [aceteuXi  Ft.]  Sour  ;  sharp.  Bailey. 
f  Ap-?-t6s'j-ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  sour.  Bailey. 
A-CE'TOys,  [j-s5'tus,  fV.J.  Sm.  R. ;  as'e-tiis,  ff*.}  a.  [acetuTn, 

L.]    Having  the  quality  of  vinegar;  sour.  Boyle. 
^-/siiM'A.fi*  (^-ke'^n)  a.   Relating  to  Achaia  or  Achxa. 

Milord. 
A£;he,  (ak)  71.;  pL  ajEhes.  A  continued  pain. 

AjCHE,    (ak)    V.71.      [i.  ACHED  ;    pp.    ACHING,  ACHED.]      Ti» 

be  in  pain, 
Ajch-ee-N£$e',*  71.  sing.  Sept.  An  inhabitant  or  the  inhab 

itants  of  Acheen.   Eamshaw. 
AjBH-ee-ne§e',*  a.  Belonging  to  Acheen.  Earnsbxiw. 
A-^he' Nl~^Mj*  n.  (BoU)  A  small,  hard,  one-seeded  fruu 
'  P.  Cyc. 

AjCH-ie-rC'siak,*  a.  Relating  to  Acherusia.  Appleton. 
A-CHIEV'^-BLE,  (?-chEv'&-bl)  a.  That  may  be  done.  Ban 

row. 
^-CHIEV'ANCE,  (si-ch5'v^fts)7i.  Achievement.  Sir  T.  Ely- 

ot.  [R.] 
^-CHIEVE',(5i-chev')  w.a   [ocAeMer,  Fr.]  [i.  achiev^ed  ;rp. 

ACHIEVING,  achieved.]  To  perform  ;  to  finish  ;  to  gain. 
^-chieve'ment,  71.   Act  of  achieving;  performance;  a 

great  exploit;  a  deed;  a  feat;  an  escutcheon,  or  ensigk 

armorial. 
A-CHIEV';]? R,  (^-che'vur)  n.  One  who  achieves.  Shak, 
Ap!ll-fl^ZB'A*n.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants;  milfoil.  P.  Cyc 
AjEH'jNa,  (a'king)  77..  Pain  ;  uneasiness.  South. 
AjBH'i-rite,*  7i.  (Min.)  A  silinate  of  copper.  Philips 
AjEH-L^-Mii?^D':ip-oDs,*  d.   (BoL)  ^laving  neither  calyx  noi 

corolla.  Brande. 
^jE3H-LXM'y-DoDs,*  fl.   (Bot.)  Having  no  calyx  cr  corolla. 

Scvdaviore. 
AjEh'mite,*  n.   (Min,)  A  crystallized,  silicious  mineral 

Phillips. 
A'fflidRj  (a'k3r)  n.  [L,]  (Med.)  A  species  ol  ihe  herpes. 
AfJH'RASy*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plan  s.  P.  Cye 
AfJil-Rp-MiT'ic,  (ak-r9-mat'ik)  fl.  [*i  &  x/'^'Voj  ^r.]  (Op- 
tics)   Without  color ;  preventive  of  the  effect  tf  colors ; 

noting  telescopes  which  prevent  optical  aberrati  m  arising 

from  the  various  colors  of  light. 
^-jEiiRO-M^-Tlp'j-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  achronatic.  Phil 

Mag. 
A-jBHRo'ma-tIsm,*  n.  The  destruction  of  the  primary  col- 
ors which  accompany  the  image  of  an  object  seen  tlirougk 

a  prism  or  lens ;  want  of  color.  Brande. 
A-clc' v-LA*  n.  [L,]  (Bot.)  A  plant,  the  chervil.  — (/cA. 
'  A  fish.  Crdbb. 
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5-cIc'v  i.+K,»  o.  Slender,  sLarp-pointed,  and  rather  Btiff, 
as  a  prickle.  Brandt, 
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A-c£c  V-^ATE,*  a.  {BotA  Needle-shaped.  P.  Cyc, 
S.g'jn,  (ais'id)  o.  [ocidiw,  L.]  Sour;  sharp  to  the  taste. 
i<?'iu,  (aa'id)  71.    (Ckenu)  A  substance  sour  and  sharp  to 

the  taste,  that  changes  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red,  and, 

by  combining  with  an  alkali,  forms  a  salt. 
jLg-iD-lF'ER-oOs,*  a.    (CAcm.)  Containing  or  producing 

acid.  Brande, 
<t-clD-i-Pi'^-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  acidified.  Brande, 
A-clD-i-Fl-CA'TIpN,*  71.  The  act  of  acidifying.  Brande. 
^-cId'j-fy,*  v.  a.  [i,  acidified  j  pp.  acidiftino,  acidi- 
fied.]   {Chem.)  To  convert  into  an  acid.  Brande. 
Ag-iD-m'E-TER,*  71.  ( ilkem.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 

the  strength  of  acids    acetimeter.  Henry. 
A<;:-;i>-tivi'E-TRV,'*' 71.   (Cliem.)  The  measurement  of  acids ; 

acetimetry.  Henry. 
tAg'fD-Isi,  71.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  acids. 

Xh.  Slave. 
^-cId'j-TV,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  add  ;  sourness. 
Ap^ID-NJ^as,  (Ss'jd-nes)  n,  duality  of  being  acid. 
^-cfD'V'^-^i  (?-sid'ii-le)  71.  pi.  [L.]    Medicinal  springs 

impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Q^uincy. 
^-cId'V-LATE,  B.  a.    [i.  acidulated;  pp.  acidulating, 

ACIDULATED.]    To  tmge  with  acids  in  a  sliglit  degree. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Aq'j-dule,*  n.   (Chem.)  A  salt  that  has  an  excess  of  acid. 

Frands, 
^-clD'y-LOtSs,  a.  Somewhat  acid;  sourish,  Burke. 
J,g-l-NA'cEOVS,*(as-§-na.'shus)a.  Full  of  kernels.  JlfawTiiier. 
A9-i-NX<?'i-FdRM:,*  a.  (Bot.)  Scymitar-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 
^-ctN'l-FORM,*  a.   Having  the  form  of  grapes.  Smart. 
Aq-|-nose',*  j  a.   Consisting  of  minute  granular  concre- 
Ag'j-NOtlfS,*  i     tions.    STiuirL 
Jlf'i-jvus,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  bunch  of  succulent  berries,  as 

grapeij.   P.  Cyc. 
ACIURGY,*  n.   A  demonstration  of  surgical  operations  ;  a 

description  of  surgical  instruments.  Monthly  Rev. 
AcK':^R,  u.    A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  curl  j 

fine  mould.  Craven  Dialect.  [Local,  Eng.] 
f-^c-KNOW',  ^k-no')  V.  a.  [agnosco,  L.]  To  acknowledge; 

to  confess.  B.  Jonson, 
^c-K.N5wL']EDjGrE,  (gik-nSl'ej)  v.  a.   [z.  acknowledged  ; 

pp.     ACKNOWLEDGING,     ACKNOWLEDGED.]       To    OWU    the 

knowledge  of ;  to  own  in  a  particular  character  j  to  rec- 
ognize ;  to  avow  ;  to  grant ;  to  confess. 

^c-kn6wl']?dj&ed,*  (gik-nSl'ejd)  p.  a.  Avowed  j  con- 
fessed. 

^c-KNdWL'j^DjS-ER,  n.  One  who  acknowledges.  Ii. 
Walton. 

(^c-kn6wl'edjG-!ng,  (9k-n51'ej-!ng)  a.  Grateful. 

^c-kn6wl'ed/s-m£nt,  (&k-n'51'ej-ment)  n.  Act  of  ac- 
knowledging ;  confession  ;  recognition ;  gratitude ;  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.   See  Judgment. 

ic'ME,  71.  [d^/i(},  Gr,]  pZ.  Xc'ME?.  The  height ,  the  sum- 
mit j  highest  point ;  criHis. 

Xc'iviiTE,*7t.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  silicia,  iron,  and 
soda,  Dana, 

ic'N?,*  71.  {Med.)  A  small  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face. 
Danglison. 

^-cold',  a.  Cold,  "  Poor  Tom's  ocoW."  Shak. 

^-c6L'(?-jGrY,*  71.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  remedies,  or  the 
materia  niedica.  Brande, 

^-c6l'P-THIst,  71,  [titfijXoD^fw,  Gr.]  (Romish  chnrch)  One 
whose  office  is  to  prepare  the  elements  for  the  ofhces,  to 
light  the  church,  &:c.   Aijliffe. 

Ac'OLYTHE    \  "*  ®^™^  *^  acolothyst.    BrevinU 
Ac'p-NlTE,  n,    [aKdvirop,  Gr.]   The  herb  wolPs-bane  j  a 

poison. 
(^-c6n'T}-Xs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  S(^rpents.  P.  Cyc. 
f  A-c6p',  ad.  At  the  top  ;  high  up.  B.  Jonson. 
S'cpRN,  (a'kprn)  n.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 
A'cpRN,  V.  71.  To  pick  up  and  feed  on  acorns.  Cheshire 

Olossary. 
X'cpRN-BXR'NA-CLE,*  71.  A  species  of  barnacle.  Rirby. 
S  cpRNED,  (a'k^rnd)  a.  Fed  with  acorns.  SItak.  —  (Her.) 

Having  acorns,  as  an  oak-tree  with  acorns  on  it. 
X'CpRN-SHJ&Li.,*  n.  The  shell  of  the  acorn.  —  (Zool.)  A 

multivatve  crustacean.   Goldsmith. 
Jc'Q-Ri/tiy*  n.    [L.]    (Bot.)   A  plant  with  sword^haped 

teaves  and  aromatic  stems,  found  in  the  meadows  of 

England.    Brande. 
i-c6T-¥-LE'l3pN,*  or  Ac-p-Tf  l'^-dSn,*  [a-kSt-e-le'dpn, 

Brande,  Wh, ;  iiK-fl-til'e-dSn,  Scudamore.]  n.   [d  and  kotv- 

Xi^Sojv.}    (BoL)  A  plant  whose  seed  has  no  distinct  cot- 
yledons. Braise.  See  Cotyledon. 
A-c6t-v-l£i>'p-noOs,*  a.   (Bot.)   Having  no  cotyledons. 

P.  Cyc 
^-coO'M^-T^iR,*  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  hearing. 

Itard. 
^-coOs'Tjc,  a,  [a.K0VfTrtK6g,  Gr.]  Rehiting  to  hearing. 
^-coOs'Ti-c^L,*a.  Relating  to  acoustics  or  hearing.  Far- 

adft'i. 


4-cbOs'Tics,  fc.  pi.  The  science  of  hea  ing  or  of  sound 
theory  of 
hearing. 


..pi. 
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theory  of  sounds;  medicines  or  instru.uents  to  help  th« 


.^C-QUAINT',  (^k-kwantO  v.  a.     \accointer,  Fr.]     [i.  ac 

^UAINTED  ;    pp.    ACQUAINTING,  ACqUAIHTED.]      To  make 

familiar  with  ;  to  inform. 

t^c-QUAiNT^.^-BLE,  a.  Easy  to  be  acquainted  with.  Ckccn^ 
cer. 

^C-QUXINT'^NCE,  n.  f  pi.  .^C-QUAINT'^NCE,  Or  AC- 
QUAINT'.^N-C¥g.  Familiarity ;  knowledge  of;  intimacy  j 
fellowshio;  a  person  or  persons  with  whom  we  are  ac 
quainted. 

Ac-QUAINT'.^NCE-SH][P,*  n.    State  of  being  acquainted 

'  Ch.  Ob. 

fj^c-QUAiNT'.^NT,  M.  A  person  with  wtom  vie  is  ac- 
quainted.  Iz.  Walton. 

Ac-QUAINT'ED,  a.  Fajniliar ;  well  known. 

Ac-QUAIi>rT']ED-N£ss,*m.  State  of  being  acquainted     Dr 

'  J.  Pye  Smith 

tAc-Qu£sT',  71.  Acquisition  ;  the  thing  gained.  Bacon. 

AC-QUJ-£sce',  (ak-kwe-€sO  v.  n.  [acquiesco,  L.]  [i.  ac- 
quiesced; pp.  acquiescing,  Acq.uiESC£L.j  To  rcst  is 
or  remain  satisfied  with  ;  to  agree.  Boyle. 

Ac-QUJ-£s'cence,  (ak-kwe-Ss'ens)  n.  State  of  acquies- 
cing ;  a  silent  appearance  of  content ;  compl  iance ;  assent 

Ac-Q,ul-£s'cEN-c¥,*n   Same  as  acquiescence.  Smart. 

Ac-Quj-fis'cENT,  a.  Easy;  submitting.  Johnson. 

fj^c-QUl'ET,  V.  a.  [acguieto,  low  L-]  To  render  quiet.  Sir 
A.  SUrley. 

./^c-QUlR-.$.-BiL'}-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  acquirable.  Pa- 
ley, 

Ac-QUIR^a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  acquired  ;  obtainable 

Ji.C-Q,UIRE',  V.  a,  [acquiroj  L.]  [i,  acquired  ;  pp,  ac 
QUIRING,  ACQUIRED.]  To  gain  by  one's  labor  orefiort; 
to  come  to ;  to  obtain. 

^c-quTred',  (&k-kwlrd')  [^ik-kwird',  J.  K.  Sm ;  jk-kwlr'- 
ed,  S.  W.']  p.  a.  Gained  by  one's  self;  obtained. 

.^c-QUIre'MENT,  7{.  That  which  is  acquired ;  acquisitkui. 

.^c-QUI'rer,  n.  One  who  acquires. 

itC-<lUlR'iN&,  n.    Acquirement.  J^aunton, 

t^c-QUi'BY,  71    Acquirement,  Barrow. 

tAc'QU|-9lTE,  (ak'we-zit)  a.  That  is  gained.  Barrow. 

Ac-QU(-5l"TipN,  (&k-we-zish'un)  77.  Act  of  acquiring! 
that  which  is  acxiuired  ;  acquirement. 

.^C-QUl9'j-TlVE,  a   That  is  acquired.  Wotton.  [B.] 

4c-QUl5'j-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  acquisition.  Lilly,  [r.] 

./^c-QUl^'j-TtVE-NESS,*  71,  (Phren.)  The  love  of  acquiring 
property  or  possession.  Combe. 

.^c-Qul$'i-TpR,*  71.  One  who  makes  acquisition,  Richard' 
son.    [r.J 

fAc-QUlST',  71.  {^acquistum,  low  L.]  Same  as  acquest.  Milton, 

.^C-QUIt',  (gik-kwit')  v.  a.  [acq^uitter,  Fr.]  \L  acquitted  ; 
pp.  ACQUITTING,  acquitted.]  To  Set  free  ;  to  clear  from 
a  charf;e,  imputation,  accusation,  &c. ;  to  discharge 

j^c-QOXt'meht,  n.  Acquittal.  Soutii. 

^c-QuXT'TAL,7i.  Act  of  acquitting,  —  (Law)  A  deliveranco 
from  a  charge  or  accusation  of  an  offence;  a  judicial  dis- 
charge ;  a  verdict  of  7io£  ^ilty. 

jAc-QUlT'TANCE,!),  o.  To  acquit.  Shak. 

AC-QUIt'tance,  n.  A  discharge  from  a  debt ;  a  receipt;  a 
written  discharge  from  an  engagement  or  debt. 

fA-CRA^E',  or  t-^-CRAZE',  V.  a.  To  craze.  Orafton. 

tXc'RA-sy,  71,  [aKpaaia^  Gr.]  Excess ;  irregularity.  Cornish, 

a'cbe,  (a'kur)  n.  A  piece  of  land  forty  rods  long  and  four 
broad ;  160  square  perches  or  rods ;  or  4840  square 
yards  ;  or  43,5li0  square  feet. 

a'cre-ajGe,*  (a'ker-9j)  n.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  piec« 
of  land  ;  measurement  by  the  acre.  Ed.  Rev. 

A'CRED,_(a'kyrd)  p.  a.   Possessing  acres.  Pope. 

A'cre-daee,*  (a,'kyr-dal)7i.  Land  in  a  common  field,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  are  held  by  diflerent  proprictora 
Brockntt.    [Local,  Eng.] 

Ac'rid,  o.  [acer,  L.]  Hot  and  biting,  or  rough  to  the  taste; 
bitter. 

A-crid'i-AN,*  n.   (Ent.)  An  orthopterous  insect.  Brands, 

j^-CRtu'i-TY,*  )  n.  Quality  of  being  acrid ;  a  sharp,  bitter, 

Ac'rid-n£ss,*J     biting  taste.    P.  Cyc. 

Ac-ri-'mo'ni-OCs,  a.  Full  of  acrimony  ;  corrosive;  stveio. 

Ac-Bi-MO'N}-ot)s-Ly,  ad.  In  an  acrimonious  manner 

Ac-bi~mo'nj-oDs-nEss,  71.  Qualitj  of  being  acrimonious. 

Ac'RI-Mp-NV,7i,.  [acrimoniaj  li.']  Sharpness  ;  corrosivenesa , 
bitterness ;  severity ;  applied  to  plants,  or  to  the  temper  ol 
persons. 

./^.-crICt'i-C-^l,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  no  crisis.  Dunglisen, 

Ac'R|-tCde,  71.  An  acrid  taste.  Orew. 

tAc'Ri-Ty,  71.  Sharpness  ;  eagerness.  Bacon. 

Ac-RP-a-mAt'|C,        j  fl.  [liKPodupai^Gi.]  Of  or  pertclntog 

Ac-BP-.^-mAt'J-cal,  i  to  fliiep  learning;  abstruse  »bo- 
terical. 

Ac-RP-.^-mXt'jcs,*7i.  pi.  Same  as  acroatics.  Smart. 

Ac-RP-Xt'jc,*  o.  Relating  to  acroatics  ;  acromatic.  Eneye, 

Ac-Rp-AT'(ca,  71.  pi.  [(iKpoariKaj  Gr.]  Aristotle's  lecturel 
on  the  more  subtile  parts  of  philosophy,  to  which  nott< 
but  intimate  disciples  were  admitted. 
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Sv^RQ-^rriJR'D^S,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents  P.  Cyc. 
ic'R(>-  sEn,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  cryptogamous  plant,  as  a  fern, 

&c.  Brands. 
(^-c]R6w'RA-PHy,*Ti.  The  art  of  producing  blocks  in  relief, 

for  ftae  purpose  of  printing  from,  along  with  type,  and 

thus  to  supersede  wood-engraving,  invented  by  M.  Schcin- 

berg    Fra7icis. 
fr-CRo'M|-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  acromion.  Dwngliaon, 
4'CR6> Mi~<?N,n.  [Gr.]  pi.  vi-Ciio'JifJ-4.  (^Tiat.) The  upper 

process  of  the  shonlder-blade. 
^-CR.6w'¥-CAi,,  a.    \aKpo^  and  ruf,  Gr.]  Opposite  to  the 

sun,  or  rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  setting  when  the 

Bun  rises,  as  a  star  j  opposed  to  cosvtical. 
4^-CR5N'¥-CAL-ijy,  ad.  At  the  acronycal  time.  Dryden. 
4-CRbp' <^-Lls*  n.  [Gr,]  An  upper  town,  or  citadel,  as  of 

Athens.  .P.  Cyc. 
Ac'RQ-sPiRE,  n,  jTitpof  and  aireipay  Gr.]  A  shoot  or  sprout 

f^om  the  end  or  seeds  when  germinating,  or  of  barley 

when  malted  j  plumule. 
J^c'rq-spired,  (S-k'r^-spIrd)  p.  a.  Having  sprouts. 
^-cr6ss',  prep.  Sc  ad.  Athwart  j  crosswise ;  laid  over. 
^-cr6s'tjc,  n.   [fiifpos  and  orixoSj  Gr.]  A  poem  in  which 

tlie  first  letters  of  the  lines  spell  some  name. 
i^-cros'tic,  a.  Relating  to  acrostics.  Dryden. 
^-CRos'TJ-c^L,*  a.  Relating  to  an  acrostic.  S-mart. 
^-crSs'tJ-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 
ic'Rp-Ti^iR,  n.  \aKpQv,  Gr.]   {Arch.)  A  little  pedestal.  See 

ACROTERIUM. 
SC-RQ-TE'RI~pMy*  n.    [li.]   pi.  XC-Rg-TE'RI-A.    (Arch,) 

A  terminating  member,  pedeiital,  or  ornament,  at  the  apex 
or  angles  of  a  pediment.  —  (Anat.)  An  extremity  of  the 
body,  as  the  end  of  a  finger.  Crabb. 

Ac-RO-THfai^ 4-bN^*  Tu  (Med.)  A  species  of  wart.  Crdbh. 

Act,  aj.  n.  [a^o,  actum,  L.]  [i.  acted  j  pp.  actino,  act- 
ed.]   To  be  in  action  ;  not  to  rest ;  to  practise. 

Act,  v.  a.  To  perform  ;  to  imitate  j  to  practise ;  to  feign. 

Act,  n.  A  deed ;  exploit ;  performance ;  something  done  ;  a 
part  of  a  play,  or  division  of  a  drama ;  an  exercise  per- 
^rmed  by  a  student  at  a  public  seminary  or  university  ;  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  edict  of  a  legislature  j  a 
statute. 

Mc-T^'4.^*  n.  fL.]  (5oe.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Prout. 

J^C-t1n'e~a^*  71.  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 

*  the  sea-nettles  ;  the  animal  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

AcT^iNG,  71.  Action;  performance  of  an  assumed  part. 

AcT'iN&,*p.  a.  Performing  service,  duty,  or  labor. — Act- 
ing governor^  &c.,  one  who  performs  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor, though  not  elected  to  the  office. 

^c-tIn'q-cri'nite,*  71.  (OeoU)  An  extinct  animal  of  the 
encrinite  genus    Brande. 

^c-TTN'p-LiTE,*».  (JJfm.)  A  variety  of  hornblende  ;  a  min- 
eral of  a  green  color.  Brande. 

^C-TlN-p-T^'iT'ic,*a.  Relating  to  actinolite.  Ure. 

Ac-t}-n6m'?-teb,*  71.  (Op(.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  Herschel. 

Ac'Tj-woTE,*7i.   {Min.)  A  radiated  mineral.  Hamilton. 

Ac'TlpN,  (ak'shun)  n.  State  of  acting  j  a  deed;  operation  ; 
a  battle  ;  engagement ;  share  ;  stock  ;  gesture  ;  gesticula- 
tion; accommodation  of  the  countenance,  voice,  and  ges- 
ture, to  the  matter  spoken.  —  {Law)  A  legal  process  or 
suit.  —  Real  acUonj  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  prop- 
erty. —  Personal  action,  an  action  of  contract  or  tort,  or 
local  and  transitory.  —  Criminal  actionj  a  prosecution  for 
a  crime. 

Ac'tion-4.-bi-e,  a.  {Law)  That  admits  an  action.   Howell. 

Ac'Tipw-^-BLy,  o^  In  a  manner  subject  to  a  process  of  law. 

Ac'Tippf-A-RY,  I  n.    One  who  has  a  share  in  actions  or 

Ac'TipN-isTj    J     stockSj  as  in  France. 

iAc'TIpN-TAK'm&,  a.  Litigious.  Shale. 
lC'tipn-Thr£"at'en-er,  (ak'shun-thrSt'tn-ur)  n.    One 
accustomed  to  threaten  actions  at  law.  Harmar. 
tAc-Tj-TA'TipN,».  [ac(i£o,L.]  Action  quick  and  frequent. 


iAc'Tj-VATE,  V.  a.  To  make  active.  Bacon. 
.c'TjVE,  (Sk'tiv)  a.  [activusj  L.]   That  acta,  opposed  to 
passive;  busy;  engaged  in  action;  practical;   nimble; 
agile;  quick,  not  passive.  —  (OT-am.)  A  verb  active,  or 
transitivej  expresses  action  passing  from  an  agejit  or  ac- 
tor to  some  object. 
Ac'TfVE-LY)  aa.  In  an  active  manner ;  busily  ;  nimbly, 
Ac'Ti:VE-NE3S,  71.  duality  of  being  active;  quickness. 
(^c-Ttv'j-TYj  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  active ;  the  virtue 
or  faculty  of  acting;  nimbleness. 

iAcT'LESS,  a.  Without  spirit;  insipid.  Som(Ac7*?u 
LcT  PF  Faith.*   See  Auto  da  Fe. 
Ac'TpR,  n.  One  who  acts,  especially  on  the  stage  or  in  a 

play ;  a  stage-player, 
Ic'TRESS,  71.  A  female  actor  or  player. 
iCT'V-AL,  (^kt'yu-91)  fl.  Really  in  act;  real;  certain;  ef- 

<fective ;  positive ;  not  merely  in  speculation  or  pretence. 
JtCT-V-Xl.'1-TVj  w.  The  state  of  being  actual.  Cheyne. 
Jct'V-A^-i^^i*"*  "•  ^°  render  actual  or  real.  Coleridge. 
KcT'lj-k.l^-l'Vi  (ikt'yui-^l-e)  ad.   Positively;  in  act;  really. 
ACT'V-A.i'-N^ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  actual. 
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AcT'V-A-B,¥f  n.  [aetuarius,  L.]  A  registrar  or  clerh  ct  ■ 
court  or  society;  the  managing  officer  of  an  insuiftnc* 
company  or  corporation ;  register 

tAcT'v-ATE,  (akt'yy-at)a.  Put  into  action.  South. 

ACT'V-ATE,  (akt'yy-at)  u.  a.  [i.  actuated;  pp.  actuat* 
iNo,  ACTUATED,]  To  put  luto  actlou ;  to  move;  to  in- 
fluence. 

AcT-v-A/TipN,  n.  Operation.  Pearson.  j^R.J 

fACT-V-OSE',  a.  That  has  powers  of  action.  Bailey. 

AcT-v-6s'[-Ty,*  n.  Power  or  state  of  action.  H.  More. 

Ac'v-ATE,  w.  a.  [acMO,  L.J  To  sharpen.  Harvey.  [R.] 

fAc'V-ATE,  a.  Sharpened ;  pointed.  Ashmole. 

f  Ac-V-l"TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  sharpening.  Crabb. 

fA-cu'l-Ty,  (5t-ku'9-t§)  n.  Sharpness.  Perkins. 

A-c0'l?-4.te,  a.   Having  a  point  or  sting ;  prickly. 

A-cu'liE-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  form  to  a  point;  to  sharpen 
Mojith.  Rev. 

^-cu'l?-^te,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  hymenopterous  insect.  Brande 

^-cu'IjE-At-ibx),*  o.  Having  prickly  points;  aculeate 
Pennant. 

^-cu'LE-oi5s,*  o.  (Bot.)  Having  points  or  prickles.  BrewA- 

A-CU'L'jE'&S,*n.    [L.]    p\.  4~CU'X.J^~I.    {Bot.  ^  Zool.)    A 

'  prickle ;  a  spine.  Crabb. 

-^-cu'men,  n.  [L.]  A  sharp  point  ;^5Tira(iDei7/,quickneei 
of  perception ;  acuteness ;  discernment. 

^-cu'mj-hate,  v.  71.  To  rise  like  a  cone :  —  v.  a.  To  whe< 
or  sharpen.  Milton. 

A-ctJ'Mi-N^TE,  a.  {BoU)  Tapering  to  the  point,  but  flat  ^ 
pointed ;  sharp. 

A-cO'M|-NAT-ED,p,  a.  Sharp-pointed.  Brown. 

A-cu-Mj-NA'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  sharpening ;  a  point. 

a-cv-pOnct'vre,*  71.  {Med.)  A  method  of  bleeding  by 
many  small  punctures.  Crabb. 

Ac-VT-Xn'&V-I'ARj*  «•  Having  acute  angles.'  WarburUm 

^-CUTE',(?-kut')tt.  [acntus,  L.]  Sharp;  ending  in  a  point ^ 
ingenious;  penetrating;  keen;  shrewd;  vigorous;  sharp 
in  taste;  high  and  shrill  in  sound. — Acute  disease,  any 
disease  which  terminates  in  a  short  time ;  opposed  tc 
chronicdL — Acat£  accent,  that  which  raises  or  sharpens 
the  voice ;  opposed  to  grave.  —  Acute  angle,  an  angle  leu 
than  90  degrees  ;  not  obtuse. 

^-c1JTE',u.  a.  To  render  the  accent  acute.  Walker.  [R.J 

A-ctJTE'Ly,  ad.  Sharply;  ingeniously;  keenly. 

A-cute'n?ss,  n.  duality  of  being  acute ;  sharpness ;  quick 
ness  of  the  intellect ;  penetration. 

fA-ctJ-Tj-A'TpB,*  71.  A  sharpener  of  an  instrument.  Crabb 

tXp-y-RdL'p-jey,*  71.  Careless  or  improper  diction.  Crabb 

AD,*  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signifying  to.  The  d  is  often 
changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  ;  as,  ac-cede,  oi-fi^  ag-^ess,  al-literation. 

tAD-XcT',  V.  a.  [adigo,  L.]  To  drive ;  to  compel.  FotJierby. 

AD'A^e,  (SLd'9.jJ  n.  Jadagmm^.^  A  maxim  ;  a  proverb. 

f  ^d-a'jSI-al,  (5id-a'je-5il)  a.  Proverbial.  Barrow. 

Ad-'a' ^1-6,  n.  XjX.  at  leisure.]  {Mus.)  A  slow  time: — od 
'  slowly.  Dr.  Wliarton. 

fAD'^-^xV,  n.  Same  as  adage.  Smith. 

k'D'AM,*  n.  [Heb.]  The  first  man  ;  the  progenitor  of  tba 
human  race.  Calmet. 

Ad'V^Xnt,  n.  [adamas,  L.]  A  very  hard  stone ;  the  dia. 
mond ;  loadstone. 

Ad-a-man-te'an,  a.  Hard  as  adamant;  adamantine.  Mil 
ton. 

Ab-^-mXn'tine,  o.  Made  of  adamant;  resembling  ada- 
mant: very  hard. 

A-dXm'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Adam.  Southey, 

Ad'^ki-Tte,  71.  An  ancient  heretic. 

Ad-am-Tt'ic,  a.  Like  an  Adamite.  Bp.  Taylor 

Ad'am's-Ap'pi-e,  (a.d'gimz-a,p'pl)  n.  A  prominent  part  of 
the  throat. 

Ad'am'5-NeE'dle,*  71.  A  tropical  tree;  the  yncc^  Loudon. 

Ad-an-so'nj-a,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  baobabs 
P.  Cyc. 

Ad'j.-p1s,*  7^  {Zool.)  The  hyrax,  or  cony  of  Scripture 
Qesner.    An  extinct  pachydermatous  quadruped.  Cuvier 

A-dXft',  v.  a.  [adaptOyli.]  [i.  adapted;  pp.  adapti no- 
adapted.]    To  fit ;  to  adjust ;  to  suit. 

A-DiPT-A-BtL'f-TY,  71.   The  Capability  of  adaption. 

A-dApt'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  adapted, 

AD-*P-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  fitting  or  adapting;  suitable 
ness ;  harmony ;  fitness. 

A-dXpt'ed,*  p.  a.   Having  adaptation  or  fitness  ;  suitable 

A-i>Xpt?ed-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  adapted.  SUliinan. 

k-vXVT'^R,*  n.  He  or  that  which  adapts.  —  {Chem.)  A  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  used  to  connect  a  retort  with  its 
receiver,  when  the  neck  of  the  former  is  too  short ;  called 
also  adopter.  Francis. 

jfi-DXp'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  fitting.  Swijl.  [r.] 

j^-DXPT'jVE,*a.  Tending  to  adapt ;  suitable.  Coleridge.  [SW 

tA-DXpT^LY,*  ad.  In  a  convenient  manner.  Prior, 

Ia-dXpt'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  adapted.  Bp.  JfewtoTu 

ad-ap-to'rI-^i,,*  a.  Tending  to  adapt  or  fit;  suitabla 
Mudie. 

A'VAR,*  n.  The  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year, 
and  the  sixth  month  of  the  civil  year.  Calmet. 
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9.1>  ARSTi* Rf-ifsSi*' [L.l  At  pleasure  or  discretion. 

4-d'arIme*  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  Spanish  weight,  the  sii- 
ceenth  part  of  an  ounce  troy,  JVeuman. 

Alf'4~TAis,*  n.  A  clear,  fine,  Bengal  muslin.  Crahb, 

t-^-DXUNT',  (gi-danf)  v.  a.  To  daunt.  Skelton.  See  Daunt. 

tA-i>A.W',  V.  a.  To  daunt i  to  k^ep  under;  to  subject. 
Spenser, 

f^-vkw',  V.  n.  To  be  daunted.  Spvrtser. 

j^-d1w'let,*  n.  (Law)  An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a 
court  of  civil  or  criminal  justice.  Hamilton, 

^-IVAYS',  (Maz')  ad.  On  days.  Goioer.  —  In  use  in  com- 
position— JVuw-itndays, 

Ad  c^p-tan' dum*  L^'L^"  order  to  attract  or  captivate. 

fAi>-coR'Pv-KATE,  1).  a.  To  incorporaltj.  Bailey. 

Xdd,  (3.d)  V.  a,  \addOf  L.]  [i.  added  ;  fp.  adding,  addxd.] 
To  join ;  to  subjoin ;  to  increase  by  addition. 

Ad'da,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  small  lizard.    P.  Cue, 

Ad'd^-BL£,  a.  See  Addible.  Cocker. 

kjy'n^Xf*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  rummating  animal.  P. 
Cue 

f^D-DiS(?'l.  mate,  w.  a.  To  decimate.  Bailey. 

f  Ad-deem',  v,  a.  To  award ;  to  sentence.  Daniel. 

4d-d&n'dum,  n.  [L.]  pi.  4.13-D^N' J3A.  Something  added 

'  or  to  be  added ;  an  addition  j  an  appendix. 

Ad'D]£R.,  n.  Venomous  reptile  ;  a  serpent  \  a  viper. 

AD'D5B-FLY,*7t.  A  species  of  fly  ;  the  dragon-fly.  Scott. 

AD'D]ER-(^i5M,*  m.  A  species  of  charm.  Pennant. 

Ad'd:]e:r'$-Gii£ss,  (jid'durz-gris)  n.   A  species  of  plant. 
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Ad'd:er-Stone,*  n.  A  stone  or  bead  used  by  the  Druids  as 

an  amulet.   Brockett. 
Ad'd?r'§-T6ngue,  (Sd'durz-tung)  n.  An  herb.  Miller. 
AD'DER'$-WoBT,(aa'durz-wUrtJ'ft.  An  herb  j  snakeweed. 
AD-Dj-BlL'f-Ty,  71.  Possibility  of  being  added. 
Ad'di-ble,  a.  That  may  be  added.  Locke. 
Ad'dice,  71.    A  cutting  iron  tool,  now  written  adze.    See 

Adze.  Mozon. 
fAD-DlcT',  (^d-dikf)  a.  Addicted.  Hom'dies. 
^d-dIct',  1).  a.  [addico,  L.]  [i.  addicted  ;  pp.  addicting, 

ADUicTEo.]  To  devote  j  to  dedicate ;  to  devote  one's  self 

to ;  to  habituate. 
AD-dIct'ed,*  p.  a.   Devoted  to ;  accustomed  ;  habituated. 
j^d-dIct'ed-nEss-  n.  The  quality  of  being  addicted. 
Ji.D-Dltc'TlQ]V,  Ti.  Act  of  devoting;  habit.  Sliak. 
i^D-DiT'A-Mi^NTjTi.  [additamentiim^  It.']   [jid-dit'ai-mSnt,  W. 

P.  F,  Ja.  K,  Sm, ;  ad'e-tgi-mSnt,  S.  J.  E.]  n.   Addition,  or 

thing  added-   Bacon.   [R.] 
j^D-Dr'Tipw,  (?id-dish'un)  n.  The  act  of  adding  one  thing  to 

another ;  the  thing  added  ;  accession  ;  increase.  —  {Arith,) 

A  rule  for  adding  numbers  together.  — (iaw)  The  title 

given  to  a  man's  name  besides  his  Christian  and  surname. 

tD-D!"Tl<?N-AL,  (gid-dlsh'un-9l)  a.  That  is  added. 
D-Dl''TiQN-AL,  (^d-dish'yn-^l)    n.     Something   added. 

Ba£OTi, 
^D  Dl"TipN-AL-Ly,  (?d-dish'nn-?I-le)  ad.  In  addition  to. 
f^D-Dl^TipN-VRV)  (5Ld-dish'yn-;j-r§)  a.  Additional.  Her- 

bert, 
Ad'di-tIve,*  a.  That  is  to  be  or  may  be  added.  Brande. 
Ad^dJ-tq-ry,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  adding.    ArhutJir- 

not,  [r.] 
Ad'dle,  I(a.dMl)  a.  Barren ;  empty ;  unfruitful  j  originally 

appliecf  to  such  eggs  as  produce  nothing. 
Ad'dle,  (aid'di)  v,  a.  To  make  addle,  ^t-cwti. 
(■Ad'dle,  (iid'dl)  V,  n.    To  grow,   to  earn  or  produce. 

Tusser, 
Ad'dle,*  71.  The  dry  lees  of  wine.  Ash. 
Ad'dled,*  (ad'dld)  a.  Putrid  ;  rotten ;  confused.  Cowper. 
AD'DLE-HfiAD'igD,   (ad'dl-h6d'ed)    )    a.     Having   addle 
AD^DLE-PAT'JpD,   (5d'd!-pat'ed)        \       brains.    Dryden. 
ADD'L.:fNG$,  71.  -pi.    Earnings ;  wages  for  labor.  Brockett. 

[Localj  Eng.] 
t^D-D6oM',  c.  a.  To  adjudge.  Spenser.  See  Doom. 
d^D-DORSE',  V.  a.  (Her.)  To  place  back  to  back. 

^D-DR£S&',    v.    a.        [i.     ADDKE9SED;     pp.     ADDRESSING,     AD> 

piiEBsEu.]  To  prepare  for;  to  get  ready;  to  direct;  to 
speak  or  apply  to  another  by  words  ;  to  court. 

^d-dr£ss',  n.  [adressCj  Fr.]  Verbal  application ;  peti- 
tion ;  a  discourse  written  or  spoken ;  an  oration ;  a 
speech ;  manner  of  addressing,  or  speaking,  or  writing  to 
another;  courtship;  skill;  dexterity;  direction  of  a  let- 
ter; name,  title,  and  residence  of  a  person. 

-^D-DR£ss'er,,  n.  One  who  addresses.  Burke. 

,^D-DR£ss'Ft)L,*  a.  Skilful;  dexterous.  MaUet. 

i^D-DUCE',  v.  a.  [adducoj  L.]  [i.  adduced  ;  pp.  adducing, 
ADDUCED.]    To  bring  forward  ;  to  urge  ;  to  allege.    Reid 

^d-dC'cent,  a.  (.^naU)  A  word  applied  to  such  muscles 
as  bring  or  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  annexed. 

^D-Du'CER,*  n.  One  who  adduces.  Coleridge. 

^D-DU'ci-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  brought  forward 

^D-Dtic'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  adducing.  Smith. 

(ld-dOc'ttve,  a.  That  fetches,  or  brings  down. 

^D-DtJc'TpR,*  71,  (jSTMEt.)  The  muscle  that  dravk  6  forward 
cr  contracts.  Crabb, 


f/^D  DOLCE'.tj  a.  [dulcia  L.]    To  sweeten.  Bacon, 
A'D&s.*  n.  An  Egyptian  weight  less  than  a  \  ound.  Cra»k 
^  Dfip'^-TlsT,*  71.   One  who  is  not  decimated,  or  who  r» 

fuses  to  pay  tithes.  Crabh.  [r.1 
Ad-E-LjUN'Ta' DQf  [ad-e-lstn-taMp,  Ja  K.i^A-eA^ii^dJA^ 

Sm.]  n.  [Sp.]  A  high  officer  in  Spain. 
fAD'^-LlNG,  n.  A  word  of  honor  among  the  Angles,  proi> 

eriy  appertaining  to  the  king's  children.  Cowel. 
Ad'e-lite,*  71.  A  sort  of  Spanish  conjurer.  Ed.  Eticyc. 
A-d£mp'TIPN,  n,  [admo,  ademptumiy  L.]  (Law)  Act  of  tak 

ing  away,  as  of  a  legacy.  Whishaw, 
AD-E-N6G'RA-PHy,  71.  {&6iivov  and  ypd^w,  Gr  ]  (Anat.)  A 

description  of  the  glands 

^S/f '2^fS'*  \  a-  Relating  to  or  like  a  gland ;  glandiform. 

Ad'e-noO.<*  S     ^^'^ 

Ad-E-kp-LojG'i-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  glands.  Scott. 
Ad-e-nAl'p-pV)*  «•  A  treatise  on  the  glands.  Scotu 
Ad-en-6t'p-mv,*7i.  a  dissection  of  the  glands.  Dangluon, 
Ad'^PS.*  71,  [L.]  Animal  oil  or  fat.  Farm.  Encyc. 
A-d£pt',  71.  One  who  is  completely  versed  in  any  art. 
A-d£pt',  a.   [adeptus,  L,]   Skilful ;  thoroughly  versed. 
f^-DJSp'TipN,  71.  Attainment;  acquisition.  Bacon. 
AD'E-Quvcy,*  n.  Sufficiency;  state  of  being  adequate. 

Smart. 
IAd'e-QUATE,  v.  u.    [adaquo,  L.]    To  resemble  exactly 

Shelford. 
Ad'e-qu^te,  a.  Equal  to ;  proportionate ;  sufficient. 
Ad'e-quate-L¥,  ad.  In  an  adequate  manner.  South, 
Ad'e-quate-hess,  71.   The  state  of  being  adequate. 
|Ad-E-q,ua'tipn,  71.  Adequateness.  Bp.  Barlow, 
J-Ad-es-pOt'ic,  a.  Not  absolute ;  not  despotic.  Bailey, 
Ad-fIl'j-at-ed,  p.  a.  Affiliated.  See  Affiliate. 
AD-FlL-l-A'TipN,*7i.  See  Affiliation. 
^D-HERE',  v.   71.      fadhtereoj  L.]      [i.  adhered  ;   pp    ad- 
hering, adhered.]  To  stick  to;  to  remain  firmly  fixed. 
Ad-he'rehce,  n.  State  or  quality  of  adhering  ;  tenacity; 

constancy ;  attachment ;  adhesion  ;  fidelity. 
^d-he'ren-cy,  71.  Attachment ;  adherence.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Ad-he'rent,  a.  Sticking  to;  united  with.  Soutfi. 
^d-he'r:ient,7i.  One  who  adheres  ;  a  follower ;  a  partisan 
^D-HE'RENT-Ly,  od.  In  an  adherent  manner. 
J^d-her'er,  71.  One  who  adheres  ;  an  adherent. 
^D-HE'§i'pN,  (^d-he'zhun)  71.  The  act  or  state  of  adhering 

or  stacking  to  something ;  adherence. 
Ad-he'sive,  fl.  Sticking;  tenacious.    Thomson. 
^D-HE'sivE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  adhesive  manner. 

^D-HE'sivE-N£ss,  71.    Tenacity;  viscosity (Phren.)  A 

'  propensity  to  form  attachments,  or  to  live  together  in  so- 
ciety. Combe. 
AD-HlB'jT,u.a.  [adhibeoj  L.]  To  apply  ;  to  use.  Forbes.  [R  ' 
fAD-iri-Bl"TipN,  (S.d-he-bish'Mn)«'  Application.  fVhitaker 
Ad  HbMff-jvkaij*  fL.]  (Logic)  Applied  to  an  argument 

drawn  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  tlie  person  to 

whom  it  is  addressed.  Watts. 
tAD-HOR-TA'TipN,   ju      [adhoHotiOj    L.]       Exhortation. 

Peacham. 
^D-HOR'T^-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Admonitory;  giving  advice,  .flpft 

PoUer. 
Ad-i-A^N*  ti;m*  Tu  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 
jAD-l-XPH'p-RA-cy,  71.  Indiflference.  Diet. 
f  Ad-i-Xph'p-rIst,*  71.    One  who  is  moderate  or  neutral 

Crabb. 
tAD-}-XpH'p-ROOs,  It.  la&iai^Qpoi^  Gr.]  Neutral ;  indiffisr- 

ent.  Bp.  Taylor, 
t  AD-j-XPH'p-Ry,  (ad-e-&f  9-re)  n.  Neutrality ;  indifference. 

Bailey. 
A-DlEtJ',  CMii')  ad.  [d  Dieu,  Fr.]  Farewell. 
A-DiEij',*7i.  A  farewell ;  act  of  taking  leave.  Cotoper 
At>  Iw-Fi-Nii  tvm^*  [L.]  To  infinity;  without  end. 
Ad  ItN-qm-REN'Di/My*  [L.]  (Law)  A  judicial  writ  coiu 

manding  inquiry  to  be  made.  Crabb. 
An  iNiTER-iMj*  [L.]  In  the  interim  ;  meanwhile. 
Ad-i-p6p'e-rate,*  V.  tt.  To  convert  into  adipocere.  Smart 
Ad'i-pp-cere',*  n.  [L.  flrfeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax.]  An  oily 

or  waxy  substance,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 

soft  parts  of  human  or  animal  bodies,  in  moist  situation  i 

or  under  water.  Brande 
AD-|-p6p'?-ROtis,*  a.  Relating  to  adipocere.  Brit,  AU 
Ad'i-PP-cIre',*  71.    See  Adipocere.  P.  Cyc. 
Ad-   POSE',*ff.  Fat;  consisting  of  fat.  P.  Cyc 
tAi  "i-POOs,  a.   [adiposusy  L.]  Fat ;  of  the  nature  of  lal. 

Bailey. 
Ad'it,  ffid'it,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja  Sm.  j  a'djt,  P.  K.]  n.  [aditns^ 

L.]    A  subterraneous  passage  for  water ;  an  approach  01 

entrance ;  an  entrance  to  a  mine.  Carew. 
fAD-V'TlpN,  (^d-ish'vn)  ii.  [adeo,  adiium,  L.]  Act  of  going 

to.   Bailey. 
tAD-JA'cENCE,*n.  Proximity ;  nearness.  Bacon. 
AD-JA'cipW-cv,  n,    [adjaceoy  L.]    State  of  being  adjacent 

Bi'own. 
Ad-ja'c:?nt,  a.  Lying  near  or  close ;  adjoining. 
Ad-ja'cent,  71.  That  which  lies  next  to  another.  Locke. 
^d-j1^ct' yV.a.[adjiciOjadjectumy'L.]  Toaddto.  Leland.  [r. 
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t>-lEc'TION,  n.  Act  of  adjecting;  addition.  B.  Jorison, 
I)-J¥C-Tl"Tlovs,  (ad-jek-tiah'ua)  o.  Added.  JUaundrelL 

lli'j^C-TlV-^,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  an  adjective. 
Pr(if,  Lathavu 

4.l>'J?C-TlvE,  (ad'j§k-tlv)  n.  (Cfram,)  A  word  or  part  of 
upeech  added,  or  flt  to  be  added,  to  a  noun  or  substan- 
tive, to  expresa  its  quality,  or  some  circumstance  respect- 
ing it ;  as,  "  Ji  ffood  man." 

Ad'j^c-tIved,*  (id'jek-tivd)  p.  a.  Formed  into  an  ad- 
jective. Bofwort/u 

AD'j^c-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  adjective. 

^i>-j5In',  V,  a.  [adjoindre.  Fr.]  [t.  adjoined  j  pp.  ad- 
joining, ADJOINED.]   To  Join  to  i  to  unite  to. 

^D^oIn',  d.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to.  Dryden, 

fAD-JOtN'ANT,  a.  Contiguous  to.  Carew^ 

^D-y61n']N9j* p,  a.  Close  to;  near  to;  contiguous. 

^D-JoiJRN',  (yd-jurn')  «.  a.  [ajoumery  Fr,]  [i,  adjoubwedj 
pp,  ADJouHNiNo,  ADJOURNED.]  To  put  off  to  another 
cfay ;  to  defer ;  to  postpone ;  to  prorogue. 

^D-journ'm?nt,  n.  Act  of  adjourning ;  postponement ;  a 
putting  off  till  another  day ;  delay. 

^D-jDdjSE',  b.  fl.  [adjuger,  Fr  1  [i.  adjudged;  pp.  ad- 
jCDoiNo,  ADJUDGED.]  To  glve  oy  a  judlclal  sentence;  to 
decree ;  to  sentence ;  to  judge. 

<^d-jDdjG'mj:nt,  n.   Adjudication.  Temple,  [a.] 

^S-JU'l>f-CATE,v.  0.  [arfjiirfico,  L.]  fi.  adjudicated  ;  jjp. 
ADJUDICATING,  ADJUDICATED.]      To  soutence  j   to  ad- 

'    Judge.  BaUey. 

AD-ju-di-ca'tiqn,  7t.  Act  of  adjudging  ;  sentence, 

i^D-jfJ'Dj-cA-TQR,*  71   One  who  adjudicates,  Ec.  Reo 

tAD'JV-&ATE,  o.  a.  [adjugOy  L.]  To  yoke  to.  BaUey, 

IXd'JV-M^NT,  n.  [adjumejUuvif  L.]  Help ;  support.  fVater- 
hottse, 

Ad'jGnct,*.  [adjuTietumt  L.]  A  person  or  thing  Joined  to 
another;  an  adaition. 

KD'JtSNCTftt.  United  with ;  adjoined.  Shak. 

jA.d-jOnc'TIPN,  M.  Act  of  adjoining;  the  thing  joined. 

^D-jbwc'TjVE,  71.  He  or  that  which  joins ;  a  thing  joined. 

^d-j&nc'tjve,  a.  Tending  to  join. 

i^D-JlJNc'TiVE-L.y,  ad.  In  an  adjunctive  manner 

^D-jONCT'Ly,  ad.  Consequently;  in  connection  with. 

AD-jv-ra'tiqn,  71.'  Act  of  adjuring  or  charging  another 
solemnly  by  word  or  oath ;  the  form  of  oath. 

^D-JURE%  (?d-jur')  V.  a.  [arfJMro,  L.]  [i.  adjured  ;  pp 
ADJURING,  adjured.]  To  impose  an  oath  upon  anotlier; 
to  charge  solemnly  or  earnestly. 

i^d-jur'er,  71.  One  who  adjures  or  exacts  an  oath. 

;^D-jDst',  v.  a.  [ajuater,  Fr.]  [?".  adjusted  ;  pp.  adjust- 
ing, adjubted.J  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order;  to  settle ; 
to  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  make  conformable. 

^D-JiJsT'^-BliE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  adjusted  Rees  [R.] 

^D-jDST'4i>iE,*  n.  Adjustment.   Sylvester,  [ii  ] 

i^D-jDST'EB,  11.  One  who  adjusts.  Dr.  Wharton. 

i^li-jDs'TlVE,*a.  Tending  to  adjust.  Maunder.  [R.J 

^d-jDst'M]ent,  71.  Act  of  adjusting;  state  of  being  ad- 
Justed  ;  settlement ;  regulation. 

i.D'Jv-TXN-c¥,  n.  The  office  of  an  adjutant;  skilful  ar- 
rangement. Burke. 

Ad'jv-tXnt,  71.  [adjuto,  L.]  A  military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  the  major  of  a  regiment,  formerly  called 
aidr-majori  an  assistant.  —  A  gigantic  crane.  P.  Cyc. 

AD'jy-TANT-<?^£N']ER-AL,*  71.  (JIfU.)  A  Staff  otficer,  who 
assists  a  general  with  his  counsel  and  personal  service ; 
an  assistant  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  Brande. 

f^D-JUTE',  V.  a,  [adjuvOf  adjutunif  L.]  To  help.  B.  Jonson. 

fAD-Ju'TpR,  n.  A  helper.  Bailey. 

f^D-jiJ'TQ-RY,  a.  That  helps.  Bailey. 

fAD-jC'TRjx,  71,  She  who  helps.  Bailey. 

UXd'JV-vXnt,  [ad'jy-vknt,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ^d-ju'- 
v?nt,  J.  E.  Wb.]  a.  [adjuvanSf  L.]  Helpful;  usefiil. 
Howell. 

|14d'jV-vXnt,  7U  An  assistant.  Sir  H.  Yelverton.  —  (Med.) 
A  medicine  or  substance  that  assists  and  promotes  the 
operation  of  others. 

fXo'jy-VATE,  7).  a.  To  help.  Bailey. 

4d  LlB'i-Tif'M,*  [L.]  At  discretion ;  at  pleasure 

^D-mXR'PTN-ate,*  v.  a.  To  note  or  write  on  the  margin 
Coleridge.  [R,] 

^D-MfiAS'vitE,*  (gtd-mSzh'yr)  v.  a.  To  measure  by  a  stand- 
ard. Ash.  [R.] 

^D-M£A9'VRE-MfiNT,  (^d-mSzh'yr-mSnt)  n.  Result  of 
measuring ;  adjustment  of  proportions ;  measurement. 
Cowell. 

^D-MfiN-sv-RA'TipN,  n.  Mensuration.  Bailey. 

f^D-ME'Tj-ATE,  (^d-md'she-at)  v.  a.  To  measure.  Dii^ 

^Ad-mIn'J-CLE,  ».  [odmiTticuZttm,  L,]  Help;  support.  Bai- 

'l^u, (Scotch  Law)  A  writing  or  deed  used  for  evidence. 

Ad-M|-nIc'V-LAB,  fl.  Helpf\il.  Bailey., 

Au-MIn'JS-TER,  V-  a.    [adnaniatrOfli.']    [i,  administered  ; 

pp.   ADMINiaTERlNG,   ADMINISTERED.]     To   give  ;    tO    SUp- 

u  7 ;  to  dispense ;  to  tender ;  to  manage ;  to  act  as  minis- 
ter, agent,  or  administrator  j  to  take  legal  charge  of,  as 
rrgards  the  estate  of  a  person  dying  without  having  made 
■  will 
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^d-mIn'js-T]?r,*7».  71.  To  contribute;  ti  perTorn  the  d» 
ties  of  an  admin  istrator.  Spectator, 

Ad-mIn']S-TRA-ble,  a.  Capable  of  adminisiratioT. 

fAD-MlN'|s-TRATE,  V.  a.  To  administer.  fVoodwatd. 

AD-MiH-ls-TRA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  administering ;  manage- 
ment, especially  of  public  affairs;  the  executive  officer! 
or  executive  part  of  government — (Law)  Tiie  rights  and 
duties  of  an  administiator  of  the  estate  or  property  of  a 
person  who  died  intestate,  or  of  a  minor,  lunatic,  ^c. 

^D-lviiN'^6-TR^-T"IvE,  a.  That  administers. 

AD-M|N-is-TRA'TQB,  71.  One  who  administers:  one  whc 
administers  on  the  property  or  estate  of  a  perHon  dyinf 
intestate. 

Ad-min-is-tra'tqr-shIp,  71.   Office  of  administrator. 

AB-MiN-is-TKA'TRiX,  71.  A  Woman  who  administern. 

AD-Mi-R^-BlL'l-TY,  71.  Admirableuess.  BaUnj. 

Au'MI-R^-BLE,  a.  [admirabilis^  L.]  Worthy  of  being  ad 
mired  ;  wonderAil ;  very  superior ;  excellent. 

Ae'M}-r^-ble,'''  71.  A  drink  or  liquor  made  of  peaches, 
plums,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit.    fV.  Encyc. 

AD'Mf-R^-BLE-N£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  admirable. 

As'MJ-RVBLV]  fl''*  I^n  ^n  admirable  manner. 

Ad^MI-RAL,  n.  [amiralj  Fr.]  A  high  naval  officer,  who  ha« 
the  same  power  and  authority  over  the  maritime  forces 
of  a  state  that  a  general  has  over  its  land  forces ;  the  chief 
commander  of  a  fleet ;  a  ship  that  canies  the  admiral :  a 
great  ship.  —  Admiral  oftheficet,  the  highest  officer  undei 
the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain. —  Vice-admiral,  an  officei 
next  in  rank  to  the  admiral.  —  Rear-admiral^  an  officei 
next  in  rank  to  the  vice-admiral. 

An'Mj-R^L-SHfeLL,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful  shell;  a  va- 
luta. Scott, 

Ad'mi-RA^'-shTp,  a.  The  office  or  power  of  an  admiral. 

Ad'M|-ral-ty,  n.  [amiraut^,  Fr.]  The  power  or  officers 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  naval  affairs;  a  board 
of  naval  commissioners;  a  jurisdiction  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  naval  or  of  marine  affairs. 

t4i.l>-MlR'ANCE,*n,  Admiration.  Spenser. 

AD-Ml-RA'TlpN,  71.  [admiratio,  L.]  The  act  of  admiring; 
wonder;  surprise;  amazement. 

■fAn'Mj-RA-ftvE,  n.  The  point  of  exclamation  or  admira- 
tioHj  marked  thus  [  I  ]     Cotgrave. 

^B-M1RE',  v.  a.  ladmiroTf  L.l  [i,  admired  ;  pp.  admiring, 
ADUiKED.]  To  regard  with  wonder  or  with  love;  to  es- 
teem or  prize  highly. 

Ad-mire',  v.  n.  To  wonder.  Ray. 

^d-mired',*  (^d-mlrd')  p.  a.  Held  in  admiration;  highly 
esteemed. 

Ad-mTr'^R,  71.  One  who  admires ;  a  lover, 

Ad-mIr'jng-i.y,  ad.  With  admiration.  Shak. 

^D-Mls-S{-Bli.'i-TV,*  n.  Q-uality  of  being  admissible.  Eb. 
Rev. 

Au-Mts'sj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted  ;  allowable. 

AD-Mla'si-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  whieh  may  be  admitted. 

^D-Mls'siQN,  (^d-mish'yn)  n.  Act  of  admitting ;  state  cj 
being  admitted;  admittance;  introduction;  the  allow- 
ance of  an  argument. 

Ad-mTs'sipn-M6n'?y,  (5id-mXsh'yn-mun'ne)  71.  Monej 
paid  for  admission.  Sprai. 

^D-mIt',  v.  a.  \admitto,  L.]  [i.  admitted  ;  pp.  admitting, 
ADMITTED.]  To  suffoT  to  cntcT ;  to  suffer  to  enter  upon 
an  office ;  to  allow,  as  an  argument  or  position ;  to  grant. 

AD-MlT'Ti^NCE^  71.  The  act   of  admitting ;  permission  to 

*  enter;  admission ;  the  power  or  right  of  entering;  coo- 
cession  of  a  position. 

Ad-mIt't^r,  n.  One  who  admits.   Bp.  Hall 
Ad-M'/t'TJ-BLE,  a.  Admissible.  Harrison.  [R.] 
AD-m1x',  v.  a.  jfadmisceo,  L.J    [i.  admixed  ;  pp.  admixino, 

ADMIXED.]    To  mingle  with ;  to  mix.  [r.] 
AD-Mlx'TipH   (&d-mixt'yijn)  n-  The  minglmg  of  one  body 

with  another-  Bacon. 
^d-mIxt'vre,  (?id-mixt'yyr)  71.  That  which  is  formed  b| 

*  admixtion ;  mixture, 
^i>-m6n'jsh,  V,  a.     [adTTioneo,  L.1     [i.  admonished;  pp 

ADMONISHING,  ADMONISHED.]     To  wam  of  a  fault ;  to 

reprove  gently ;  to  advise ;  to  counsel ;  to  inform. 
Ad-m6n'ish-:?r,  n.  One  who  admonishes.  Dryden. 
f^l>-M5N'jSH-MfiNT,  n.  Admonition.  Shak. 
A'd-mp-nI"tipn,  (Sd-mp-nlish'un)  n.  Act  of  admonishing 

reprimand  ;  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty ;  reproof. 
AD-Mp-Nl"TipN-ER,  (ad-m^-nlsh'i^n-cr)  n.  A  dispenser  of 

admonition.    Hooker,    [r.] 
AD-M6N'l-TlVE,a.  That  admonishes;  monitory.  Barront. 
Ad-mSn'I-tpr,  71.  An  admonisher.  Hohbes.   [R.] 
Ad-M!6n'i-TP-R¥,  71.  Admonishing;  monitory.  Hooker 
fAD-MOVE',  V.  a.    [admoveo,  L.]    To  bring  to  another 

Brown. 
tAiJ-MUR-MV-RX'TIpN,  [admurmuro,  L.]   A  murmuring  lo 

another.  Bailey. 
Ad-nAs'c:?nt,  a.  [oiTwwceTW,  L.]  Growing  upon.  Evelyn. 
Ad'nate,   a.  [adnatust  L.]    (Bot.)  Growing  to  any  thin| 

by  the  whole  length. 
Ad'noOn,*  71.  An  adjective ;  a  word  added  to  a  noun  jJbA 
A-i>6',  71,  Trouble ;  difficulty ;  bustle ;  tumult. 
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JD-O-lEs'cenCE,  I  Tu     [adoleseentiaj  L.J    Youthful  age 

iD-»^-i.£s'cEN-ov,  i  or  growth;  the  age  between  pu- 
berty and  majority,  or  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood J  among  the  ancients,  the  period  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five. 

Jd-(?-les'c?nt,*  o.  Relating  to  adolescence  i  youthful. 
Cowper. 
^  fXD-p-NA'TipN>  n.  Union.  Boyle.  See  Aduwation. 

^-dGn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Adonis;  denoting  a  kind  of 
verse.     Crabb. 

4-l>o'ms,*  B.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

(■^-BOOR^',  (9-aorzO  ad.  At  doors ;  at  the  door.  Beaum.  8f 
Flet. 

^-d6pt',  u.  o.  [adoptOf  L.]  [i  adopted;  pp.  adopting, 
ADOPTED.]  To  make  a  soi?  or  child  of  one  who  was  not 
eo  by  birth ;  to  take  or  assume  as  one's  own. 

^-DopT'iiD,*^.  a.  Taken  as  one's  own  son  or  child ;  ad- 
mitted to  fellowship. 

^-DOPT'ED-LY,  ad.   By  means  of  adoption.  ShaJc. 

^-dCpt'eb,  n.  One  who  adopts ;  a  vessel  with  two  necks 
placed  between  a  retort  and  a  receiver ;  adapter. 

^-D6p'TipN,  71.  Act  of  adopting ;  state  of  being  adopted ; 
affiliation. 

^-DOP'TJVE,  a.  That  adopts  or  is  adopted ;  not  native. 

s'dqr,*  n.  [L.]  (Hot  )  A  name  for  spelt.  Crabb. 

^-l>OR-^-BltL'f-TV,*  71.  duality  of  being  adorable.  Cole- 
ridge. [R."! 

^-dor'vble,  o.  That  is  to  be  adored;  worthy  of  adora- 
tion ;  divine. 

^-d6r'^-Ei.e-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  bein^  ndorable. 

K-Ti6n'A.-BL.Y,ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  *r' adoration. 

iD-o-R5.'TiQN,  n.  Divine  worship ;  homage. 

^-DORE',  v.  a.  ladoroj  L.l  [i.  adored;  pp.  adoring, 
ADORED.]  To  worship  with  external  homage ;  to  rever- 
ence ;  to  honor  j  to  love  Intensely. 

•A-dore'ment,  n.  Adoration.  Brown 

V  dor'er,  ii.  One  who  adores ;  a  worshipper. 

^-dorn',  v.  a.  [adomoj  L.]  [i.  adorned;  ^.adorning, 
ADORitED.]  To  dress  with  ornaments;  to  decorate;  to 
ornament ;  to  einbellish. 

rA-DORN',  n.  Ornament.  Spenser, 

fA-DORN',  a.  Adorned.  MUton. 

A-DORN'lNG,  71.  Ornament.  More.  1  Peter 

f'A-DORN'M?NT,  71.  Ornament ;  embellishment.  Raldgh. 

^D-6s-cv-i.X'TipN,*  n.  The  joining  or  inserting  of  one 
plant  into  another.  Crabb. 

^-JiO^TH^j  (?-doun')  ad.  Down  ;  on  the  ground.  Spenser. 

^-t>o\Vn',  (ji-dbfin')  pr^.  Down;  towards  the  ground 
Drydeii. 

Ad  QJ70i>  DXm^N'^m,'*'  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ  to  inquire 
whether  a  grant  will  be  attended  with  injury  to  any  one. 
Tomlins. 

Xd'ra-gXnt,*  71.  Gum  tmgacanth   Brande. 

fA-DRfeAD',  (9-dredO  ad.  In  a  state  of  fear.  Sidney. 

Mo  R&F-E-JREN'j}pM\*  [L.]  To  be  further  considered. 
Scudamore, 

^-drTft',  ad.  Floating  at  random.  MUton. 

An-Rp-GA'TlpN,*  n.  {Civil  Law)  The  adoption  of  a  child. 
Boumer. 

i^-droIt',  a.  [Fr.l  Dexterous ;  active  ;  skilful. 

^-droTt'ly,  ad.  In  an  adroit  manner ;  dexterously 

^-droIt'ness.  71.  Dexterity  ;  activity.  Home. 

t-DRY',  (51-dri')  ad.   Athirst ;  thirsty.  Burton. 
D^ci-Tl"Tipvs,  (S.d-se-tish'ijs)  a.  [adscitTis^  L.]  Taken  to 
complete  something;  supplemental;  additional. 

Ji,i>-sci-Tl"Tiovs-ii¥)*  0^-  In  an  adscititious  manner. 
Watson. 

^D-STRTc'TipN,  71.  '{adstrictiis^'L.'l  Act  of  binding. 

Xd-V-I-a'si-A,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ornamental  stone  ;  the  moon- 
stone ;  a  variety  of  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

Ao'V-JjATE,*?).  a.  To  show  feigned  devotion  to;  to  flatter. 
Writer^s  Assistant.  [R.] 

XD-V-LA'TlpN,  [ad-du-la'shun,  S.  J.  Jo. ;  ad-ju-la'shun,  JV. ; 
a,d-yii-la'shun,  E.]  n.  [adulatio,  L.]  Flattery  j  high  com- 
pliment.   Shak. 

tAu'V-LA-TpR,  71.  A  flatterer.  Bailey. 

k.T>'v-L^-Tp-RY,  a.  Flattering;  full  of  coniplvnents. 

►Au'v-I-A-TRESS,  n.  She  that  flatters.  Huloet. 

^-dDIjT',  a.    [adultusf  L.]  Grown  up ;  arrived  at  manhood. 

^-DOljT',n.  A  person  grown  up,  or  full  grown.  —  (Coimnon 
Lata)  A  person  of  fVill  age.  —  (CivU  Law)  A  boy  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  a  girl  of  twelve,  years. 

fj^-DCLT':ED,p.  a.  Completely  grown.  HoweU. 

*^-DDl.'T3q:R,  V.  n.  [advZtero,  L.]  To  commit  adultery  ;  to 
'pollute.    J?.  Jonson. 

^-dOl'T]5R-ant,71.  That  which  adulterates.  Bailey,  [r.] 

((^-dOl'teR-ATE,  v.  n.  [i.  adulterated;  pp.  adulterat- 
ing, ADULTERATED.]    To  commJt  adultery.     Shak. 

^-dDl'ter-ate,  V,  a.  To  corrupt  by  some  foreign  mix- 
ture ;  to  pollute. 

^-dOl'ter-ate,  a.  Tainted  with  adultery  or  foreign  mix- 
ture ;  corrupted. 

^-dRl'ter-^TE-LV»  ad.  In  an  adulterate  manner. 

^-dOl't^R-ATE  m£ss,  ft.  duality  of  being  aduherate. 
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^-dDl-ter-a'tipn,  n.  Act  of  adulterating;  state  of  beir| 

adulterated;  contamination. 
^-dDl'ter-er,  n.  A  person  guilty  of  adultery. 
^-dDl'ter-£ss,  n.  A  woman  who  commits  adultery 
II^-dCl'T^R-ine,  [Mul't?r-In,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ,-  j-dl 

ter-in,  P.  K.J  n,  (Law)  A  child  born  of  an  adulteress. 
IIA-DtyL'TER-iNE,  o.    Of  an  adulterous  intercourse.    Bp 

'Ball. 
I^-dOl'tier-Ize,  V,  n.   To  commit  adultery.  Milton. 
^'-dDl't^'r-oDs,  a.  Guilty  of  or  tainted  by  adultery  j  spa- 

rious. 
^-dOl'ter-oUs-ly,  ad.  In  an  adulterous  manner. 
^-dOl'te-ry,  71,  Violation  of  the  bed  of  a  married  persot 

—  (Law)  Criminal  intercourse  between  two  persons,  o 

whom  one  or  both  are  married. 
j^-dDlt'ness,  7i.  State  of  being  adult.  Bailey,  [r.] 
AD  Dm'br^nt,  a.  Giving  a  slight  resemblance. 
4k.D-DM'BRATE,  V.  fl.  [odumbro,  L.]    [i.  adumbrated;  pp 

ADUMBRATING,  ADUMBRATED.]     To   ShadoW  OUt,  Or  fCpre 

sent  faintly. 

AD-vM-BRA'TipN,  71.  A  faint  sketch  ;  a  shadow. 

fAD-v-NA'TipN,  n.  [adunoy  L.]  State  of  being  unitei 
Cranmer, 

A-DDw'cj-Ty,  n.  Crookedness.  Arbutknot. 

A-dCn'cous,  (si-dung'kii8)(i.  Crooked  ;  hooked.  DerJiam, 

f  A-dOnq,ue',  ffl.  [aduncuSf  Ij.\  Crooked  ;  bending  inwardfe 
Bacon. 

fA-DtJRE',  V,  n.   [aduroj  L.]    To  burn  up.  Bacon. 

A-dGst',  a.  [adustus,  L.]  (Med,)  Burnt  up;  scorched 
parched.    Quincy.  [R,] 

A-dOst'ed,  a.  Burnt;  scorched;  dried  with  fire    MUton. 

f  A-dOst'i-BLE,  fl.   That  may  be  burnt  up.  Bailey. 

^'-DOs'TipN,  (5i-dSst'yyn)  71.  Act  of  burning  up  or  drying 
Burton. 

Ad  V^-lo'rem*  [L.]  (Com.)  To  the  value.  — An  adva 
lorem  duty  is  one  that  is  levied  according  to  the  value  ol 
the  goods.  Brande. 

AD-vAnce',  v.  a.  [avaTiceVj  Fr."]  [i.  advanced;  pp.  xiy 
VANciNo,  ADVANCED.]  To  bring  forward ;  to  raise  U 
preferment ;  to  improve ;  to  heighten  ;  to  aggrandize ;  tc 
promote ;  to  allege ;  to  adduce ;  to  assign  ;  to  pay  befoifr- 
hand. 

Ab-vXnce',  v.  n.  To  go  forward ;  to  proceed ;  to  make  im- 
provement. 

Au-vAnce',  n.  Act  of  advancing  or  coming  forward ;  prog 
ress ;  progression;  improvement  —  (Com.)  Anticipation 
time  ;  money  paid  before  it  is  due. 

>^i>-vXnce',*  a.  Being  in  front ;  advanced;  as,  "advanet 
guard."   Crabb. 

Ad-vXnced',*  (^d-vftnstO p.  «•  Promoted;  come  forward 
having  made  progress ;  proceeded  far. 

r^D-vXNCE'M]?NT,  7?.  Act  of  advancing;  state  of  being 
advanced ;  that  which  is  advanced ;  progress ;  prefer- 
ment ;  improvement ;  promotion. 

Ad-vXn'cer,  71.  One  who  advances.  Bacon. 

^d-vAn'C|N&,*  p.  a.  Going  forward  ;  making  progresa, 

AD-viN'ciVE,*  o.  Tending  to  advance.  Smart,  [r.] 

^d-vXn'taj&e,  n.  [avantage,  Fr.]  Superiority;  conven- 
ience ;  favorable  circumstances ;  gain  ;  profit ;  benefit. 

■^D-VXn'TAjGE,  ».  a.     [i.  ADVANTAGED  ;    pp.  ADVANTAGING, 

ADVANTAGED.]    To  benefit ;  to  promote.  Shak. 

fAD-viN'TJiPE-A-BLE- a.  Profitable.  Sir  J.  Hayward, 

^D-viN'TV/iED,  (^d-van'tgjd)  a.  Possessed  of  advantages. 
OlanviUe. 

Ad-vXn't^jGE-GroOnd,  It,  Ground  that  gives  superi- 
ority. 

Ad-van-ta'jGeous>  (Sd-vjn-ta'jus)  a.  [avantageux,  Ft,\ 
Affording  advantages ;  beneficial ;  profitable ;  useful. 

Ad-v^N-ta'jGEOVS-ly,  ad.  In  an  advantageous  mannei 

Ad-v^n-ta'>5EOVS-ness,  7i.  Profitableness;  usefulness. 

tAD-VEC-Tl"Tiovs,  tt.  Brought;  carried.  Coles. 

^d-vene',u.  71.  [adveniOyll.^  To  accede  ;  to  come  to.  .^i/Ii^ 

fAD-VE'Nl-ENT,  a.  Superadded.  Brown^ 

Ad'v£wt,  71.  [akventiis,'L.'\  A.coming;  appropriately,  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  a  season  of  devotion  during  the  foul 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

fAD-vfiN'TjNE,  a.  [advenioj  adventumy  L,]  Adventitious 
Bacon, 

Ad-ven-tVtiovs,  (ad-ven-tish'us)  a.  Accidental;  inci- 
dental} supervenient;  not  essentiaUy  inherent;  addi- 
tional 

Ar>-V¥X-Tl"TiOVs-LV,  (ad-v^n-lTsh'ya-l?)  ad.  Accident* 
ally. 

t^D-vfiN'TiVE,  71.  The  thing  or  person  that  cornea  from 
without.  BojiOTU 

tAD-v£N'TiVE,  a.  Adventitious.  Bacon. 

f  Jvd-v£n'try,  n.  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure.  B.  Jojiatm. 

Ad-v£nt'v-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of  advent. 

,^d-v£nt'vRE,  (^d-vent'yvr)  n.  [Fr.]  An  accident;  a 
chance  ;  a  hazard;  an  enterprise  in  which  something  ii 
at  hazard  ;  a  thing  or  sum  sent  to  sea. 

^D-vfiWT'VB-E,  V.  n.  H.  adventured;  pp.  adtentcr- 
iNG,  adventured,]  To  try  the  chance;  to  dare;  tt 
venture. 
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ft    -VftNT'VRE,  V  a.  To  try  the  chance  of;  to  dare 

ft  i-v£NT'VRE-FOL,*  a.  AaventurouB.  Bentham.  [R.1 

Aij-v£wt'vr-i;r,  n.  One  who  adventurea. 

^D-v£NT'vRE-s6ME,  o.  Venturesome,  [r.] 

,^d-v£nt'vRE-SPME-n£ss,  n,  Adventurouenesa.  Sailey. 

^D-vfiNT'v-RoOs,  a.  Inclined  to  adventures  ;  bold  j  dar- 
ing ;  courageous  j  venturesome ;  dangerous. 

^d-VENT'v-RO&s-LV,  arf.  Boldly  ;  daringly.  ShaJc. 

^d-v£nt'V-rovs-n£ss,  n.  auality  of  being  adventu- 
rous. 

Ai^'VERB,n.  [adverbiuviy  1,.]  A  word  joined  to  a  verb,  ad- 
jective, or  other  adverb,  to  express  some  circumstance, 
quality,  degree,  or  manner  of  its  signification. 

^D-v&R'Bi-^L,  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  quality  or 
structure  of  an  adverbt 

Ad-ver'bi-^l-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb 

fAD-vER's^BLE,  a.  Contrary  to;  opposite  to.  Bailey. 

fiD-VER-SA' Ri-Ay  ii.  pi.  [h.]  A  common-place  book;  an 
account  or  note  book ;  a  journal. 

Xd'y^r-sa-rv,  n.  [adveraariusj  L.]  An  opponent ;  enemy ; 
antagonist. 

Xl>' ver-sa-ry,  a.  Opposite  to  ;  adverse ;  hostile.  Bp,  King. 

^D-vfeR's^-TivE,a.  {Oram.)  Expressing  opposition  or  con- 
trariety; as,  6ut  is  an  adveraaUoe  conjunction. 

^D-vfiR's/L-TlVE,*  n.  An  adversative  word.  Harris, 

^D^VERSE,  a,  {(inversus.  L.]  Acting  with  contrary  direc- 
tions^ calamitous;  amirtivej  turned  against.  —  {Bot.) 
Turnmg  the  under  surface  to  the  sun,  as  leaves. 

I^D-vErse',  v.  a.  To  oppose.  Oower. 
LD'VEEsr.-LV,  o(i.  Oppositely ;  unfortunately.  Shak. 

JtD'vfeRSE-NESS,  71.  Opposition.  Bp.  Morton. 

^D-VJER'si-TY,  n.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune. 

j^D-VERT',  V.  n.  [adverto^  L.]  [i.  adverted  ;  pp.  ad- 
verting, ADVERTED.]  To  observe ;  to  attend  to;  to 
regard. 

f^D-VERT',  V.  a.  To  regard  ;  to  advise.  More. 

^d-ver'tence,  > tu  Attention  to;  consideration;  heed- 

^d-ver'ten-cy,  \     fulness;  regard. 

^d-VER'tent,  fl.  Attentive  i^heedful.  Hale. 

iD-v?R-Ti'9E',  or  AD'V?R-TI9E,  [Sd-ver-tlz',  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb.i  Sld'ver-tTz,  Sm.]  v.  a.   (avertir,  Fr.] 

[i.     ADTERTIBEO;     pp.     ADVERTISING,     ADVERTISED.]         To 

announce  j  to  publish;  to  proclaim;  to  inform;  to  give 
public  notice  by  means  of  an  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper. {1^  According  to  Smart,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary accents  of  advertise  "have  now  changed  places." 

^t)-VER'T]5E-MENT,  |  [^td-visr'tiz-mSnt,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb 

iu-VER-Ti^E'MENT, )  J3sh  ,*  ^d~vc!r'tiz-m6iit,  OT  ad-v^r- 
tiz'ment,  S  W.  J.  F.  K.']  n.  Act  of  advertising;  an- 
nouncement ;  intelligence ;  information ;  notice  of  any 
•hing  published  in  a  newspaper ;  legal  notification. 

5^ "This  word,  if  use  would  permit,  should  have 
Its  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent,  lengthening  the  i,  on  the  third."  Smart.  —  "  We 
frequently  hear  adveirtisement  taxed  with  the  grossest  ir- 
regularity for  having  the  accent  on  a  different  syllable 
from  advertise."  wSker.  —  In  the  United  Statesy  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  pronounce  it  with  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  as  in  advertise. 

Xd-ver-ti5'i:r,  n.  One  who  advertises ;  a  newspaper. 

)LD-VER-Ti9'jNG-,p.  a.  Giving  intelligence. 

f^D-vfis'PER-ATE,  V.  n.  To  draw  towards  evening.  Bailey. 

^D-VICE',  n.  [avisj  Fr.]  Counsel;  instruction;  consulta- 
tion.—  (Com.)  Intelligence  ;  information. 

^D-VICB'-B6at,    ^^d-vis'-bot)     n.     A  sr 
ployed  to  convey  mtelligence. 

f^D-vtjS'lL-ATE,  V.  a.  [advi^lt>j  h.]  To  watch  diligent- 
*|y.  Bailey. 

<^i>-vi9'A-BLE,  a.   Fit  to  be  advised  j  expedient ;  prudent. 

Ad-vis'a-ble-n£ss,  tu  The  quality  of  being  advisable. 

jkD-Vi9E',  V.  a.  ijaviser,  Fr.]  [i.  advibbd  ;  pp.  advis- 
ing, advised.]  To  counsel;  to  give  advice  to;  to  give 
information.  i 

^d-VISe',  v.  71.  To  consult ;  to  consider ;  to  deliberate 

Advised,  (jid-vs'zed,  or  ?d-vTzd')  [gtd-vl'zed,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  i  9d-vlzd',  K.  Sm.]  p.  a.  Actmg  or  performed  with 
deliberation. 

<lD-Vi9'ED-iiY,  ad.  Soberly ;  heedfully.  Ascham. 

^»-Vl9'ED-NJ6ss,  71.  Deliberation.  Sanderson. 

^d-vi9e'ment,  n.  Counsel ;  advice ;  prudence  Spens^. 
[Antiquated.] 

Ad-vi9'er,  n.  One  who  advises. 

^d-vi9'er-shIp,*w.  The  office  of  an  adviser.  Ch.  Ob.  [h,] 

A.D-vi5'|N&,  n.  Counsel ;  advice.  Shak. 

\j^v-Vl'so,  n.  [advisoj  low  L.]  Advice ;  consideration. 
fVhitlock. 

AT)-vi'5P-RY,*  a.  Giving  advice  ;  counselling.  Dr.  A.  Reed. 

Ji,D'vp-CA-c"v»  «■  Act  of  pleading;  vindication;  defence. 


ilD'vp-CATE,  V.  a.  [advoco.  L.j  [i.  advocated  ;  pp.  ad- 
TocATiNG,  ADVOCATED.]  To  plcad  the  causc  of ;  to  sup- 
port. MiltoTU    To  defend  ;  to  vindicate.  Burke. 

Rd'vp-cate    I*,  n.    To  act  as  an  advocate.    Dawbeny^ 

Xd'vq-CATE,  n.   One  who  defends  or  pleads  the  cause  of 


another ;  a  counsel  or  counsellor ;  i  vindi;.at(  r ;  an  Intet 

cessor;  a  defenAer.-— Judge  Advocate^  a  lawyer  or  offices 

who  manages  a  prosecution  in  a  court-martial.  —  LnrdAd 

vocate^  the  principal  crown  officer  in  Scotland,  who  pro* 

ecutes  crimes  before  the  court  of  justiciary ;  attorney* 

general. 
AD'vp-CATE-SHYp,7t.  The  office  of  an  advocate.  B.Jongon 
tAD'vp-CAT-£ss,  71.  A  female  advocate.  Bp.  Taylor. 
AD-vp-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  pleading;  defence.  Sfiak. 
■  Ad-vP-lA'tipn,  7U  Act  of  flying  to  something.  Bailey, 
AD-vp-Lu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  rolling  to  something.  Bail^, 
Au-v60'TRER,  71.  An  adultertr.  Bale. 
7VD-vbt)'TR]?ss,  71.  An  adulteress.  Bacon. 
Ad-voO'trovs,  a.  Adulterous.  Sale, 
■^D-vbO'TRY,  71.  Adultery.  Bacon. 
Ad-vo^-ee',71.  One  who  has  the  right  of  advowson, 
AD-vbiS^'9PN,  71.   (Law)  The  patronage  of  a  church;  th« 

right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  bena 

fice.  —  (Scotland)  A  parsonage. 
An-  ro  PERy*  1 71.  The  chief  magistrate  of  one  of  the  SwiM 
A-rdf'ERi*     \     cantons.  <Boiste. 
A'dYj*  n.  (Bot,)  A  species  of  jialm-tree,  Crabb, 
A-DY^ TVMj*  n,  [L.]  p\.  A-DV'TA.  (Arch.)  The  interior  of 

a  temple ;  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church.  Britton, 
Adze,  n.  A  cutting  iron  tool ;  addice :  —  also  written  adz, 
AE,  or  JE.    A  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language,  which 

seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  English 

Johnson. 
,SE-cTd'  I- ifMj*  n,  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  parasitic  plants.  P.  Oye 
jE'dile",*  71.  S«e  Edile. 
^'dil-ite,*  (e'djl-it)  n,   (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral 

Kirwan. 
/E'fil-i.dv3,  (e'je-15ps)  n.  [afj'fXwi//,  Gr.]  —(Med.)  An  ab 

scess  or  fistula  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  —  (Bot.)  A  genut 

of  plants, 
.^'jff/s,  (6'j!s)  «•  [L.]  A  shield.  — (Jlfe/i.)  An  affection  ol 

the  eye. 
t^EG'LSG-UE,  (Sg'log)  n.  An  eclogue.  Spenser. 
iE-G6PH'p-Ny,*  71.  A  peculiar  sound  observed  in  using  tha 

stethoscope.     Scudamore. 
^-jsyi'-r/'4-Cf£?'iW,(e-jip-ti'?-ki5m)  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  deter 

sive  ointment  of 'loney,  verdigris,  ana  vinegar.  Qui/ici/. 
iEL,  or  Eal,  or  Ar  ,  in  compound  names,  signifies  aU,  ol 

altogether.   So  JEaof"  is  a  complete  conqueror.   Oibson. 
jElf  implies  assistance.    So  ^^Ifioin  is  victorious^  and  ,^1/ 

wold  an  auxiliary  governor,   Oibson. 
^neid,*  (e-ne'id,  ore'ne-jd)  [e'ne-id,P.  CycBrande,  Wb. 

e-ne'jd,  Sm.  Ash.']    The  Latin  heroic  poem  of  Virgil,  of 

which  ^neas  is  the  hero.  Dryden, 
iEJ-NlO-'M^,  71.  See  Enigma,  and  its  derivatives. 
iE-o'Li-AN,*  (e-o'Ie-?n)  a.  Belonging  to  ^olus,  or  the  wincl 

Ash. 
^-o'li-^n-HSrp,*™.  a  stringed  instrument  played  on  bj 

a  current  of  wind  issuing  through  a  crevice  or  bole 

Francis, 
-^-6L'jc,*a.  Belonging  to -^olia.  Eneye, 
--E-oii'i-PlLE,  71.  See  Eolipile. 
A'ERy*n,   [L.]  Air:  —  used  in  various  compounds.  Ain* 

worth. 
a'e-rate,*u.  a.   To  supply  or  fill  with  carbonic  acid  of 

with  air.  Ure, 
A-E-BA'TipH",*  71.  Act  of  aerating;  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Roget. 
a-e'ri-^l,  a.    [a^T-iiw,  L.]   Belonging  to  the  air;  inhaMt 

ing  the  air;  placed  in  air;  high ;  elevated. 
Ae'rie,  fE're,  or  a'e-re)  [5're,  fT.  Ja.  K  Sm. ;  a'e-re,  J.  F 
Wb. ,-  a're,  S.]   n,  [aire,  Fr.J   A  nest  or  brood  of  hawk 

or  other  birds  of  prey ;  eyry.  Shak. 
A'E-RI-form,  [a'e-re-fdrm,  J,  ,*  ar'e-fdrm,  Ja,  K.  Sm,.]   a. 

Having  the  form  of  air;  ressmbling  air;  gaseous. 
A'E-Rp-DY-NXM'ics,*tt.  pi.  The  science  whirh  treats  of 

the  motion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 

air  in  motion.    Brandt, 
a-B-rGg'ra-phy,  [a-e-rSg'r?i-fe, ./.  ,■  ar-Sg'r^i-fe,  Ja.K.  Sm  . 

71.  [lifip  and  ypd0co,  Gr.]  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmoa 


phere,  its  nature,  properties,  &c. 
A'e-rp-IjITE,*  n.    A  meteoric  stone  falling  from  the  at 

mosphere.  Brandt,  , 

A'E-R';-IitTH,*  71.  Same  as  aerolite.  Arago, 
a-e-RP-l6/3^'I-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  aerology.  Knowles 
a-:i5-r6l'p-j&Tst'*  71.  One  versed  in  aerology.  Knowles, 
A-E-R6L'p-jt5Y,  fa-e-rSl'o-je,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  ar-5I'o-je,  Ja,  K 

Sm,  71.  [df]p  and  Myog,  Gr.]  The  doctrine  of  the  air. 
A'E^p-MAN-CY,  [a'e-rp-man-se,  W.J.F.;air'<}-min~3eyJa 

k.  Sm,"]  n,  [drip  and  ikavreiay  Gr.]  Divination  by  the  ail 

Cotgrave, 
A-e-r6m'e-ter,  7U  a  machine  for  weighing  the  air. 
A-e-rp-m£t'rjc,*  a.  Measuringor  containing  air.  Loudon 
a-E-r6m']e:-tr¥,  [a-e-rSm^e-tre.  S.  W.  J.  F.;  ar-om'e-trg 

Ja.  K.  Snu]  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  air.  Frauds. 
A'e-RP-nAut,  (a'e-r9-naut)  [a'e-r^-naut,  IV.  J.  F. ;  ar'9 

liaut,  J(i.  fi".  Sttu]  n.  [d}}p  and  vaiTtjs^  Gr-]  One  who  saiM 

through  the  air  in  a  balloon. 
A-?-rp-nAut'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  aeronautics.  P.  Cye. 
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■-5-R0-WAuT'|CS,*  TU  pU  The  art  of  sailing  In  and  navi- 
gatio  I  the  air.  Brandt. 

i-E-Rt^PH6fBr-Aj*n,  (Jlfcd.)  A  dread  of  fresh  air.  Scud- 
amor  i. 

I'?-Rp-PHYTE,*  It.  (BoU)  A  plant  which  lives  excmaively 
in  tlie  air.  Braiide, 

X-E-R5s'CEp-sy,*  ju  Same  as  aeroscapy,  Kirhy. 

A-?-R6s'cp-pyi  ra-9-r5s'k9-pe,  S.  JV.  J.  F. ;  ar-Ss'kp-p?, 
Jo,  K,  SmS\  n.  [dhp  and  aKenrw,  Gr.J  The  observation  of 
the  air.    Crabb.  [r.] 

X-Er'p-3ite,*  n.  (JwiTu)  A  sulphuret  of  silver.  PhiUipa. 

fA'E-Rps-TXT,*7t.  An  air  balloon.  Crabb. 

X  e-rqs-tXt'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  aerostation  or  aSros- 

A-E-Rps-TXT'j-cAi.,*  j     tatics.  Crabb. 

i-lE-Rpa-TlT'ics,*  71,  pi.  The  science  which  teaches  the 
equilibrium  or  weight  of  bodies  supported  in  air,  gas,  or 
vapor.  Brande. 

R-]E-Rps-TA'TipN,  [a-?-^s-ta'shyn,  P.J.F.;  ar-ys-ta'shun, 
Jcu  K.  Sm.J  n.  [airostation,  Fr.]  The  science  of  weighing 
air,  also  of  guiding  machines  in  and  through  the  air ;  ae- 
ronautics. 

JER-v-P^N'?-ot5s,*  (er-v-jtn'^-as)  a.  Rusty,having  the  rust 
of  copper,  or  verdigris.  Chamhers. 

jE-RU'pi-NOOs,*  a.  Same  as  tBrugineotts.    Crabb. 

JE~Ru'&6,*  (?-ra'go)  n.  [L.]  The  rust  of  copper  j  verdigris. 
Crabb. 

/Es-THfiT'(c,*  (es-thSt'ik)  )  a.  Relating  to  ffisthetics. 

^s-TH£T'l-CAl.',*(?s-thet'e-k&l)  j      Qeat.  Mag. 

iEs-TnET'jcs,*77.pZ.  The  science  of  the  sensations,  or  that 
which  explains  the  cause  of  mental  pain  or  pleasure,  eis 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  and 
art ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art^    Francis. 

/Es-Ti-VA'TipN,*  (es-te-va'tipn)  n.  (Bot.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  a  flower  before  they  expand.  P.  Cyc. 

A-e-the-5g'^-mo&s,*  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  cryptogamous. 

iE'Tni-pps-MlN'ER-AL,  (e'the-9ps-min'er-?l)  n.  (Med.)  A 
powder  formed  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

iE'THRi-p-scoPE,*  (e'thre-9-sk6p)  n.  An  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Sir  Jobn  Leslie,  for  measuring  the  relative  de- 
grees of  cold  produced  by  the  pulsations  from  a  clear  sky. 
Braitde. 

tSi-THU'SA,*(e-thvi'B^)n,  (Bo(.)  Agex^usof  plants.  P.Cyc 

;ET-l-6l/p-jSY,*  n.    See  Etiology. 

JE-TpTE^^n.  sin^.  &,pl.  [a£rds,Gr.]  (Min.)  Eagle-stone; 
a  kind  of  ore. 

i^-fXr',  ad.  At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance.  —  From  afar^ 
from  a  distant  place.  —Afar-off^  distant. 

A-feard',  (51-ferdO  ffi>  Frighted ;  afraid.  Spenser.  Johnson 
says  it  is  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still  a  provincial  word  in  Eng- 
land. Forby.    And  also  used  by  the  vulgar.  Todd. 

A'FERy  n.  [LJ  The  south-west  wind.  Milton. 

4f'F4.,*  n.   (Guinea)  An  ounce  weight  of  gold.  Crabb. 

AF-F^B^i-'j-Ty,  71,  duality  of  being  affable;  civility. 

X.f'f^-ble,  fl.  [affabilisj  h.']  Easy  of  manners ;  courteous ; 
civil;  complaisant  j  mild. 

Xf'f^-BLe-nEss,  n.  Courtesy ;  affability. 

Af'fvbt-<V,  o-d.  In  an  affable  manner;  courteously. 

Af'f^-broGs,  raf  f^-brus,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K. ;  iif-ia'brya,  Sm.] 
a.  [affabrCf  L.J   Skilfully  made.  Bailey.  [R.l 

fAr-FXB-U-LA'TipN,  n.  [affabulation^  Fr.]  The  moral  of  a 
fable.  Bailey. 

-frF-rAiR',71.  [affaireyFr.]  Business;  something  to  be  trans- 
acted ;  matter ;  concern ;  an  engagement ;  a  rencoun- 
ter. —  Public  affairsy  matters  relating  to  government; 
politics. 

t^F-pXM'jsH,  V.  a.  [affamery  Fr.]  To  starve.  Spenser. 

fAF-FXlrt'iSH-MfeNT,  71.  Starving.  Bp.  Hall. 

fAF-FEAR',  (pf-f^rO  V.  a.  To  frighten.  Spenser. 

i^f-fear',  v.  a.  (Law)  To  confirm.  Shak.    See  Affeer. 

[Af-f£ct',  71.  Affection;  passion  ;  sensation.  Bacon. 

^'f-f£ct',  v.  a.    [qfficioj  affectuniy  L.]     [i.  affected;  pp 

AFFECTING,  AFFECTED.]    [f  To  be  foud  of ;  tO  lOVC.   Hook- 

er  J    To  act  upon  ;   to   move  the  passions ;   to  aim  at ; 
to  make  a  show  or  pretence  of;  to  imitate  unnaturally. 

iAF-Ffic'TAT-ED,  a.  Far-fetched ;  affected.  Barret. 
iF~F]^c-TA'TipN,  71.    The  art  or  quality  of  assuming  a 
manner  or  character  not  one's  own ;  insincerity ;  an  ar- 
tificial show ;  false  pretence ;  artifice, 

^f-f£(  t'ed,  p.  a.  Moved  ;  touched  with  affection  ;  full  of 
affectation;  formal;  artificial;  assumed;  feigned. 

AF-FficT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affected  manner;  feignedly, 

^f-f£ct'^d-n£ss,  m.   The  quality  of  being  affected. 

Vf-fEct'er,  n.  One  who  affects.    See  Affectoh. 
AF-f£c'ti-ble,*o.  That  may  be  affected.  Cudworth. 

Af-f£ct'in&,*P.  a.  Moving,  or  tending  to  move,  the  pas- 
sions; moving;  exciting;  pathetic. 

A.F-F£cT'jNG-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affecting  manner. 

^f-f£c'tipn,  n.  [State  of  being  affected;  sympathy, 
ShaJc']  Passion ;  love ;  kindness;  tenderness;  good-will; 
state  of  the  mind. 

^F-Ffic'TipN-^TE,  u.  FuII  of  affection;  warm;  zealous; 
fond ;  tender. 

JAF-FEc'TipN-AT-?D,*fl.  Disposed ;  inclined.  Locke. 


AF-Ffic'Ti<>N-ATE-LV,  ad.  In  an  affectionate  mannet 
Af-f£c'tipw-^te-n£ss,  n.  Fondness:  tenderness, 
Af-f£c'tipned,  (^f-fek'flhund)  a.    [fAffected ;  conceit** 

Shak.']  Mentally  disposed. 
IAf-fISc'tiovs-ly,  flrf.  In  an  affecting  manner    BaUep 
AF-f£c'T?ve,  a.    Capable  of  affecting.  BiinieU 
AF-Ffic'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impressive  manner. 
Af-f£ct'pr,  n.  One  guilty  of  affectation.  Cotgrave. 
f  AF-FficT-V-6s'f-Ty,  71.  Passion  ate  n  ess.  Bailey. 
|Af-f£ct'v-oDs,  a."  Full  of  passion.  Leland. 
AF-FEER',v.a.  [flj^er,Fr.]  (Eng.Law)  To  confirm.  Sidoel 
Af-feer'er,  71.   (£71^.  Law)  One  who,  upon  oath,  mod- 

erates  and  settles  fines  in  courts-leet. 
JiF'FST'TP'-Q-?Oj(!^f-fet-t-6'zi})  ad.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Adirectioi 
*  noting  something  to  be  sung  or  played  tenderly. 
Af-fi'^nce,  n.   A  marriage-contract;  confidence;  trual 

trust  in  the  divine  promises.  Hammond 
AF-FI'ANCE,  v.  a.  ifiancer.  Fr.]    [i.  affianced  ;  pp.  At 

piANciNG,  affianced.]  To  betroth ;  to  give  confidence 
AF-Fi'AN-c?R,  n.  One  who  makes  affiance. 
fXF-Fi-DA'TipN,  7u  [affido,  low  L.]  A  mutual  contract  *, 

fidelity,_  Bailey. 
tXF-Fj-DAT'vRE,  it.  Mutual  contract,  Bailey. 
Af-fi-da'V|T,  71.    [affidavit^  low  L,]    (Law)  An  oath,  ta 

writing,  sworn  to  before  some  person  who  has  authority 

to  administer  it. 
Af-fied',  (^{-tiA')  p.  a.   Joined  by  contract;  affianced 

Shak. 
tAF-S'lLE',  V.  a.   [affUern  Fr.]   To  polish.  Chaucer. 

AF-FIL'I-ATE,*   V,    a.      [i.    AFFILIATED  ;    pp.    >FFlIJATIHO 

affiliated.]  To  adopt  as  one's  child ;  to  establish  tha 
sonship  or  paternity  of;  to  associate  or  unite  with.  Ou 
Reo. 

Af-fIl-I-a'TIPN,  n.  [ad  and  JSKjm,  L.]  Adoption ;  act  of 
taking  a  son. 

Af'fi-NjSjBE,  71.  [t^nagey  Fr.]  The  art  of  refining  metal* 
BaUey. 

Affined,  (gLf-fin'ed,  or  gif-find')  o.  [affinis,  L,]  Joined  by 
affinity,    Shak. 

AF-FlN'i-T^-TlvE-Iiy,*  ad.  By  means  of  affinity.  PML 
Mag. 

Ap-fIn'i-T¥,  71. ;  pi.  af-fTn'i-tje?.  Relationship  by  mar- 
riage :  opposed  to  consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  birth : 
relation  to ;  connection  with  ;  relation  or  similarity  of  an- 
imals to  each  other,  —  (CheTiu)  That  kind  of  attraction  by 
which  the  particles  of  different  bodies  unite  and  form  a 
new  compound.  —  Elective  affinity  is  where  one  body  ia 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  another. 

Af-firm',  v.  a.  [affirmoj  L.]  [u  affirmed  -ypp.  affiemiwu, 
AFFIRMED.]  To  declare  positively ;  to  aver ;  to  asseverate } 
to  ratify  or  approve;  to  confirm. 

Af-FiRM',  v.  ru  To  declare  or  assert  positively:  opposed  to 
to  deny, 

Af-firm'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  affirmed.  Hale. 

AF-FiRM'^-BLy,  ofZ.  In  a  way  capable  of  affirmation. 

Af-firm'^nce,  71.  Confirmation  ;  declaration.  Bacon, 

^F-FiRM'^NT,  n.  One  Who  affirms ;  one  who  makes  afflf- 
mation  instead  of  an  oath. 

AF-FjR-MA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  affirming;  thing  affirmed. 
—  (Law)  A  solemn  declaration,  answering  to  an  oath. 

Af-firm'^-tIve,  a.  That  affirms  or  may  be  affirmed ;  de- 
claring a  fact  to  be  true  ;  positive. — Affirmative,  or  poai- 
tivcy  sign^  the  sign  of  addition ;  thus,  [  +  ]• 

Af-f'irm'^-t1ve,  71.  That  which  contains  an  affirmation. 

AF-FlRM'A-TlVE-Ly,ffl(Z.  In  an  affirmative  manner.  Brown. 

Af-firm']er,  n.  One  who  affirms, 

Af-fIx',  v.  a.  \affigOj  fflj^iim,,  L,]  [i,  affixed;  pp.  Ar- 
FixiNo,  AFFIXED.]  To  uuitc  to  the  end;  to  subjoin- 
to  annex. 

Xf'fix,  [af  iks,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Stn^i  ^f-fiks',  P.]  n. 
(Orammar)  Something  affixed  or  united  to  the  end  of  a 
word. 

AF-Flx'ipN,  (?f-fik'shvn)7(.  Act  of  affixing.  Bp.  HaU.  [r.) 

AF-FtxT'VRE,*  n.  That  which  is  affixed.  Knmoles. 

AF-FLA'TlpN,7t.  [a#o,  affiaiumjli.']  Act  of  breathing  upon, 
Bailey, 

Af-fla' T^s,  n.  [L.]   Breath;  divine  inspiration.  Wkitin^ 

Af-FlIct',  v.  a.  [affiicto,  L.]  [i.  afflicted  ;  pp,  af- 
flictinq,  afflicted.]  To  visit  with  sorrow  or  ca- 
lamity: to  put  in  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  torment.  —  [Affiiga^ 
L.    t  To  throw  ;  to  overthrow.  MilUm.} 

AF-FLlcT']pD,*p.  a.  Visited  with  affliction,  pain,  or  boa 
row ;  grieved. 

^f-flIct'ed-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  afflicted. 

Af-fl!ct'5R,  n.  One  who  afflicts.  HuloeU 

Af-flIot'ing,* p.  o.  Causing  affliction;  grievous;  pal»' 
ful. 

j>f-flIct';n(J-ly,  ad.  In  an  afflicting  manner 

Af-flTc'tipn,  71.  State  of  being  afflicted ;  calamity ;  cans* 
of  pain  or  sorrow ;  sorrow ;  grief. 

Af-flIc'tjve,  a.  Causing  affliction ;  painful ;  tormenting 

AF-FI.Ic'TJVE-I.y,  ad.  Painfully.   Brown. 

AF'FiiV-?NCE,  n.  Exuberance  of  riches ;  plenty ;  wealttk 

AF'FLV-^N-cy,  71*  Same  as  affiuenee. 
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|F'FLV-?NT,  a.  f(#uefw,  L.]  Flowing  to;  exuberant;  op- 
ulent; abundant;  wealthy. 

Ii'flv-ent,*  71.  A  stream  or  river  that  flowa  into  another 
river.  P.  Oyc, 

iF'FLV-i?HT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affluent  manner. 

(AF'flv-?nt-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  affluent.  Bailey, 

AF'flDX,  (af'fluks)  n.  [affiuxusj  L.]  Act  of  flowing  to ; 
affluence. 

^f-flOx'iqn,  (jf-fluk'shiin)  n.  The  act  of  flowing  to. 

AF'FpR-^jGE,*  n.  {FH-eiich  Law)  A  duty  paid,  in  France,  to 
the  lord  of  a  district  for  the  privilege  of  selling  wine,  &c., 
within  his  seigniory,  Crahb 

tAF-FOR'c;-VM£NT,*  71.  {Law)  A  fortj  a  stronghold. 
W%i8haw, 

(kF-FORD',  TJ.  o.  [afforer,  Fr.]  [i.  afforded;  pp.  af- 
fording, AFFORDED.]  To  yield  or  produce;  to  grant 
n't  confer;  to  be  able  to  sell,  support,  manage,  pay,  or  do 
without. 

tAF-F5RD'METfT,  7U  A  grant ;  donation.  Lord. 

^f-f6r'^st,  v.  a.  [agoTsstare,  L.]  To  turn  ground  Into 
forest.    Sir  J.  Dames. 

*5kF-F6R-Es-TA'Ti9N,  n.  Act  of  turning  ground  into,  for- 
est. Hale. 

i^F-FRXN'cH|9E,  v.a.  [o^ancMr,  Ft.]  To  make  free;  to 
enfranchise. 

i^F-FRXN'cHj$E-MENT,  n.  Enfrfuichiaement.  [r.] 

f^F-FRiP',  V.  71.  To  strike ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spenser. 

|Af-frXp',  u.  a.  To  strike  down.  SpeTtser 

j^F-FRAY',  (^f-fra')  n.  A  quarrel ;  disturbance ;  tumult.  — 
(Law)  A  nght  between  two  or  more  persons  in  a  public 
place. 

t^F-FRlT',  V  a.  [effraycTj  Fr.]  To  fright ;  to  terrify.  Spen^ 
ser.  To  put  one  in  doubt.  HuloeU 

fi^F-FRAY'MENT,  n.  Same  as  afflray,  Spenser. 

Af-freight',*  (?f-frat')  V.  a.  To  hire  a  ship  for  freight. 
Smart, 

f^F-FREiOHT'MENT,*  (^f-frat'ment)  n.  {Law)  The  freight 
of  a  ship.  Crabb, 

f^F-SRfiT',  71.  Furious  onset ;  immediate  attack.  Spenser. 

f  AF-frIc'TI<?w,  n.  [affrictio.  It.]  Actof  rubbing  one  thing 
on  another.  Boyle. 

f-AF-FRlfiND'ED,  p.  a.  Reconciled  ;  made  friends.  Sp6nser. 

I^F-FRIGHT',  (jlf-frit')'?'  0^    [i-  AFFRIGHTED  ;  ^Jp.  AFFRIGHT- 

iKo,  AFFRIGHTED.]  To  afffect  with  fcar ;  to  frighten. 

Af-FRIGHT',  (gif-frlt')  ti.  Terror ;  fear ;  fright.  Dryden. 

^F-fright'eb-lY,  ad.  With  fear. 

i^F-FRiGHT'Ew,*  (jf-fri'tn)  w.  a.  To  terrify;  to  affright. 
Crabb. 

^f-frTght':er,  (^f-frlt'er)  n.  One  who  frightens. 

f^F-FRiGHT'Ffil,,  (^f-frit'ful)  ft.  Frightful.  Hall. 

^AF-fright'ment,  (?f-frit'ment)  ti.  Fear;  terror.  Bar- 
row. 

^f-fr6nt',  (pf-friint')  v.a.  [affronter^  Fr^  [i.  affront- 
ed ;  pp.  AFFRONTING,  AFFRONTED.]  [f  To  meet  face  to 
face.  Skak.]  To  insult;  to  oflend;  to  irritate;  to  make 
angry. 

^F-FRONT',  (jf-friint')  n.  Open  insult;  contumely;  out- 
rage. 

^F-FRpN-TEE',*  ft.  (Her.)  Placed  front  to  front.  Ash. 

Af-front'er,  (^f-frunt'?r)  n.  One  who  affronts. 

^F-FR6NT'fNG,  (?f-frant'ing)  p.  a.  Contumelious.  Watts. 

Af-fr6nt/{ve,  (^f-frunt'iv)  a.   Causing  affront.  Ask. 

fAF-FR6NT'jVE-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  that  gives  affront. 
Ash^ 

^F-FU9E',  V.  a.  [affundoj  afusum,  L.]  To  pour  one  thing 
upon  another.  Boyle. 

^F-FU'9iON,  (gtf-ffl'zhun)  71,  [affasio,Ij.]  The  act  of  pour- 
ing upon.     Grew. 

^f-fy',  (?f-ft')  V.  a.  [a#er,  Fr.]  [i.  affied  ;  pp.  afft- 
iNo,  affied.j  To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage ;  to  bind ; 
to  join.  ^ 

iAF-FY',  (^f-ft')  V.  n.  To  put  confidence  in.  B.  Joiison, 
Lf'SH^H",*  tu  a  native  of  Afghanistan.  Eamsliaw. 
Xf'GHAN,'*'  a.  Belonging  to  Afghanistan.  Eamshaw 
^-FIELD^  (^-feidO  ad.  To  tlte  field ;  in  the  field.  MUton 
^-FIRE'.  ad.  &,  a.  On  fire  ;  burning.    Oower. 
A-FliXT',  ad.  Level  with  the  ground.  Bacon. 
A-FLOAt',  (p-flot')  ad.  in  a.  floating  state.  SAofc, 
^-FOOT^,  (^-{OlV)  ad.  On  foot;  in  action  ;  in  motion.  SAoft. 
^-f6re,  prep.  Before ;  nearer  in  place  ;  sooner.  [R.] 
^-FORE',  ad.  In  time  past;  in  front;  before.  Sltak,  "[Anti- 
quated, and  superseded  by  b^ore.] 
iA.-f6re'g6-ing,  o.  Going  before,  Lilly,   [r.] 
^-FORE'HXNl),a(2.  Beforehand.  Bacon.. 
^-fore'm£;n-tipned,  (-shund)  a.  Mentioned  before.  Ad- 
dison. 
^-fore'named,  (9-fSi'namd)  a.  Named  before. 
^-FORE'said,  (g^•K^r's£d)  a.  Said  or  named  before. 
i(i.-FORE'THOT;oHT,*  (gt-for'thS-wt)   a.    (Law)    Prepense ; 

premeditated ;  aa,  "  malice  aforethought.^^  fVhishaw. 
A-fore'tTme,  ad.  In  time  past.  Isaum. 
e  pdB^Ti'd'nij*  (a.-f6r-Bhe-c'Tl)  With  stron^rer  reason 
<i-FRAiD'i  a.  Slruck  with  fear;  terrified ;  fearful. 
^-FRfisH',  ad.    Anew;  again.    Knolles. 
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Af'bIC,  a.  Belonging  to  Africa;  AfVican,  MUton. 
Af'rJc,  71,  The  country  of  Africa.  SAoA. 
Af'rj-c^n,  (affre-k^in)  a.  Belonging  to  Africa. 
Af'rj-can,  71.  A  native  of  Africa;  a  kind  of  marig/^W 
Af'rJ-c^N-I^M,*  n.   A  word  or  phrase  pecu^r  to  Africa 

Ash. 
A-fr6nt',  (?-fri5nt')  ad.  In  front.  Shak. 
Aft,  ad,   (}i'aut.)  Abaft ;  astern ;  behind ;  ax,  "  fore  an4 

Af'ti^ir,  prep.  Following  in  time  or  place ;  in  pursuit  of  ^ 

behind ;  according  to ;  about ;  in  imitation  of, 
Af'ter,  ad.  In  succeeding  time  :  afterward. 
tXF'T?R,  71.  Succeeding  time.  "An  after^s  tale."  Young. 
AF'TER,*a.  Succeeding;  subsequent;  as, "o^er editions." 

Coleridge.    {fCf  This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sep* 

rate  form  as  an  adjective,  and  often  in  composition,  of 

which  several  examples  follow. 
AF'TER-Ac-CEp-TA'TipN,  n.   A  sense  not  at  first  admit 

ted.  Drydeia. 
AF'TER-Ac-cotywT',  n.  Future  reckoning. 
Af'ter-Act',71.  An  act  subsequent  to  another. 
AF'TER-Ac'TipN,*  71.    A  subsequent  action  or  conduct 

MUion. 
Af't:?r-AjGE,  n.ipl.  Af't^r-a-jEes.  Succeeding  time  oi 

age.  MUton, 
Af'ter-All',  ad.  When  all  has  been  taken  into  the  view , 

in  fine ;  in  conclusion  ;  upon  the  whole.   Atterbury, 
Af'ter-Ap-plj-ca'tipn,  n.   A  subsequent  application 
Af^ter-^t-tXck',  tu  An  attack  made  afterwards. 
Af'ter-BXnd,  71.  A  fiiture  band  or  chain.  MUton. 
f  Af'ter-BeAr'jng,  71.  A  subsequent  bearing  or  product 
Af'ter-BIrth,  71.  (Med.)  The  secundine;  the  placenta. 
Af'tier-CXl-cv-la'tipn,*  n.  A  subsequent  calculation 

Blackstone. 
AF'T:^R-CliXP,7E.  A  subsequent,  unexpected  event.  Spenaa 
XF'T:]^R-C6ivi':q;R,  (ftf  ter-kum'^r)  n.    A  successor. 
Af'ter-CCm'fprt,  71.' A  subsequent  comfort.  B.JmisoTi    ' 
Ap'T¥R-C6n'dvct,  n.  Subsequent  behavior.  Sherlock. 
AF^Ti^R^CdlT'TRXcT,*  Tt,  A  subsequent  engagement.  Mil- 
ton, 
AF'TER-CpN-vtc'TipN,  71.  Future  conviction.  South, 
Af'T]^r-C63T,  71.  A  subsequent  expense  or  cost. 
Af't^r-Course,  71.  Future  course.  Brown. 
Af't:?r-Cr6p,  71.   A  second  crop,  or  harvest  of  the  dame 

year. 
Af'ter-Day,  (if  t?r-da.)  n.  A  future  day.  Congreve. 
Af'ter-DIn'ner,  71.  The  hour  just  after  dinner.  Shah. 
fAF'Ti^R-EAT'^jGE,  n.     An  after  or  second  crop,  as  of 

grass.    Bum. 
Af'teHt-^n-dJSav'PR,  (ftf'ter-en-dEv'gr)  n.   An  endeavoi 

made  after  the  first  effort.  Locke. 
fAF'TER-EYE,  (Sf'ter-i)  v.  a.  To  keep  one  in  view.  Shak. 
Af'ter-Game,  n.  A  subsequent  game  or  expedient. 
Af'ter-GrAs^,'*'  n.   A  second  crop  of  grass;  aftermath. 

Louiion. 
Af'ter-GuXrd,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  seamen  stationed  on  tb« 

poop  and  quarter-deck  of  vessels.  Crabb. 
Af'ti^ir-Hope,  71.  Future  hope.  B.  Jonson. 
AF'TER-Hot)R9,  (4f'ter-bfirz)  n.  pi.    Succeeding  hours. 

Shak. 
Af'ter-Ig'np-RANce,  n.  Subsequent  ignorance 
Af'ter-Ing9,  n.' pi.   The  last  milk  taken  from  a  cow; 

strokings.  Chose.    [Provincial  in  England.] 
Af'ter-In-qui'ry,  7^.   A  subsequent  inquiry.  SAoA, 
Af'ter-KIng,  n.   A  succeeding  king.   Shuckford. 
Af'ter-LAw,*  71.  A  subsequent  law  or  statute.  Milton, 
Af'ter-Life,  n.  Remainder  of  life ;  a  life  after  this. 
AF'TER-Ltv'ER,  71.  One  who  lives  in  succeeding  timea. 
Af'Ter-LTv'i'ng,  n.  Future  days.  Beauvu  Sr  Fl 
Af'Ter-L6ve,  (if'ter-luv)  ji.  Second  or  later  love.  Shak. 
Af'ter-MXl'jce,  ti.   Succeeding  malice.  Dryden, 
Af'ter-MXth,  n.  The  second  crop  of  grass  mown  in  au- 
tumn ;  called  also  ^fter-grass,  lattcr-matk,  eddlshj  rowen. 

or  rowetti  and  when  left  long  on  the  ground,  it  is  called 

fogg  in  some  places.    P.  Cyc. 
Af'ter-M£d-;-ta'tipn,'''    n.      Subsequent  meditation, 

Milton, 
Af'ter-most,  a.  superl.  Hindmost.  Havskesioortk. 
Af'ter-n56h",  71.    The  time  from  the  meridian  to  tltt 

evening. 
Af'ter-n56n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  day 

C(mgreoe. 
AF'T^R-NotJR'jsH-MfiNT,  tu  Future  nourishment.  Peri 

cles. 
Af'ter-Pain?,  (ftf't$r-panz)  ti.  pi    The  pains  after  child- 

birth. 
Af'ter-PXrt,  n.  The  latter  part.  Locke. 
Af'ter-PAst'vre,*  n.  Pasture  after  the  grass  is  mowe4 

Bum, 
Af'ter-piece,  (4f't?r-peB)  n.  A  farce,  or  any  smaller  e» 

tertainment,  after  tbe  play.  R.  Cumberland. 
Af'ter-PrXc'tjce,*  n.  Subsequent  practice.  Dryden, 
Af'T]^r-Pb66f,  Ti.   Posterior  evidence  or  proof.  Wotton, 
Af't:ie:r-R£c'kon-jng,  n.  An  account  given  afterwardi. 
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Xr'TER-Rr-pfiNT'ANCE,  ru  Future  repentance.  South, 

Xp'ter-Re-port'Jti.  a  subsequent  report.  South, 

Af'ter-R5t'ten-n£ss,  n.  Future  rottenness.  South. 

Af'T?r-S6no,*7U  a  subsequent  song  or  ode.  Congreve. 

Af't:^r-State,  7t.  A  future  state.  GlanvUle. 
,  Af  T]^r-StYn&,  71.  A  subsequent  sting.  Ld.  Hervey. 

AF'T:q:R-STbRM:,  71.  A  succeeding  storm.  Dryden. 

Af'ter-SGp'per,  71.   The  time  after  supper.  SJtak. 

Af't:^r-Taste,  n.  Taste  remaining  after  the  draught. 

Af't?r-Thought,  (ftPter-thawt)  n,  Reflection  after  the 
act ;  a  later  thought.   Dryden. 

Af'ter-TIme,  71.  Succeeding  time.  Kill. 

Af'ter-Toss'ins,  n.  Motion  of  the  sea  after  a  storm. 

Af'ter-ward,  (ftf'teir-wurd)      )  ad.  In  succeeding  time. 

Af'Ter-ward5,  (ftf  t^r-wurdz)  j  "  Sometimes  written 
afterwardsj  but  less  properly."  Johnson.  "  To  the  termi- 
nations in  wardj  as,  inward,  forward,  toward,  an  added  8 
begins  to  obtain  even  in  classical  books."  MLtford 

Af'ter-wi^e,  a.  Wise  afterward  or  too  late.  Addison. 

Af'Ter-W/t,  71.  Contrivance  too  late.  VE^trange. 

Af'ter-WIt'NESS,  71.  Future  witness.  Ld.  Ilervey. 

Af't?r-WrXth,  (if'ter-rath)  n.  Anger  when  the  provo- 
cation seems  past.  Shak 

Af'ter-WrIt'er,  (irter-rlt'?r)  71.  A  succeeding  writer. 
Shuckford, 

Aft'ward,  ad.  (JVauU)  Aftermost ;  hindmost. 

a'efAj  (a'ga,  or  a'g?)  [a'g?i,  S.  F.  J  Ja.  Sm.  ,•  a'g?,  P.  IC.]  n. 
The  title  of  a  Turkish  high  officer  at  court  or  in  the  army. 

^-GAIN',  (51-ggn')  ad.  [^-i&n',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  K. ;  ?-gan', 
Jo.]  A  second  time  j  once  more ;  in  return,  noting  reac- 
tion. 

^-GAINST',  (^-gSnstO  [J-|enst^  &  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
^-ganst',  Ja.]  prep.  In  opposition  to ;  contrary ;  in  con- 
tradiction to  J  opposite  to ;  to  the  hurt  of  another ;  in  pro- 
vision for. 

|A-qain'w^ard,  (j-gen'wgrd)  ad.  Hitherward.  Gower. 

IAg'a-lXx-V,  CSg'H^k-se)  71.  [Gr.J  Want  of  milk.  Baiie?/. 

Ag-'al-lGjEh,*  OT- j^-gXl'l<?-jBHUM*  n.  (Bot.)  Aloes 
wood.     Crabb. 

j^-gXl'ma,*  71.  (Law)  The  impression  or  image  of  any 
thing  on  a  seal.  Tomlina. 

A-g^l-mXt'9-lite,*71.  (Min.)  The  mineral  which  the 
Chinese  earve  into  images.  Brande. 

Afl-'A-MA,*  n.  (Zdol.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  of  saurians.  P.  Cyc. 

Ag'a-mi,*  It.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  pheasant  or  crane, 
sometimes  called  the  gold-breasted  trumpeter.  P.  Cyc. 

Ag'a-mSst,  71.  A  person  unmarried.  Coles. 

Ag'a-moId,*  a.  Denoting  the  agama  or  lizard.  Brands. 

Ag'4-MOOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  visible  flowers  or  sexual 
organs ;  cryptogamic.  Brande. 

de'A-JPJR,*  n.pl.  [L. ;  dyaTrn,  Gr.]  Love  feasts,  or  feasts 
of  charity,  common  among  the  primitive  Christians.  J\I/Z~ 
ner, 

ijL-GXPE',  [?-ga.p',  W:  J.  F.  f  ?-gap',  P.  Ja.  Sm.]  Staring 
with  eagerness.  Milton.  See  G-ape. 

AG'^-PHiTE,*n.   (Mm.)  The  turquoise  stone.  Phillips. 

Ag'^-rIc,  71.  {agaricum,  L.]  A  genus  of  fungi  compre- 
hending many  hundred  species ;  a  mushroom  j  a  drug 
used  in  physic  and  in  dyeing, 

Ag-a-rI"ci-a,*  71.  A  mushroom  madrepol'e;  a  genus  of 
coral  madrepores.  P.  Cyc. 

4.-gXr'|-cDs,*  71.  [a^aricum^  Ij.]  (Bot.)  A  generic  name  of 
musiirooma  coHectively.  P.  Cyc. 

^  gAst',  a.  Struck  with  terror.  Milton.    See  Aghast, 

4-gate',  ad.  On  the  way ;  a-going.  Brewer.  [Local,  Eng.] 

ACr'ATEjTi.  [agate,  Fr.]  (Min.)  A  silicious,  ornamental 
stone  used  m  jewelry  and  for  some  purposes  in  the  arts  j 
sometimes  called  Scotch  pebble. 

Ag'^te-RIng,*  71.  A  ring  embellished  with  agate.  Sliak. 

Ag'a-thIs,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  dammar  or  kawrie  pine.  P. 
Cyc. 

AG'A-TIZE,*    v.    a.         U.    AOATIZED  ;     pp.    AOATIZirfO,    AOA- 

TizED.]    To  change  into  agate.  Peck. 

Ag'a-ty,  C^g'?-te)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate.  Woodward. 

^-Ga'vie,*  71.  {ayavog,  Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American 
plants  resembling  aloes  ;  the  great  American  aloe.  Brande. 

^A-GAZE^  V.  a.  To  strike  with  amazement.  Spenser. 

^-gXzed',  (9-gazd')  ;*.  a.   Struck  with  amazement.  Shak. 

SjBE,  (aj)  71.  [Fr.]  Any  period  of  time  ;  a  definite  period  j  a 
succession  or  generation  of  men  ;  the  time  in  which  one 
lived  ;  a  hundred  years  ;  a  century  ;  maturity  ;  decline  of 
life;  old  age.  —  (Law)  The  period  at  which  individuals 
are  qualified  to  ur.dertake  certain  duties  and  offices.  A 
male  at  fourteen  years  is  said  to  be  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  may  consent  to  marriage,  and  choose  a  guardian,  &:c. 
A  female  at  twelve  is  at  years  of  discretion  or  maturity, 
and  miy  consent  to  marriage;  at  fourteen,  is  at  years  of 
legal  discretion,  and  may  choose  a  guardian.  At  twenty- 
one,  h  'th  male  and  female  are  of  full  age,  and  at  their 
own  disposal.  Bouvler. 

A'jfl^D,  (a'jed)  a.   Old;  stricken  in  years.  Hooker. 

fA'jBED~i.y,  at/.  After  the  manner  of  an  aged  person.  Hu~ 
loeU 
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Aj&e-ew-f££'bled,*  (-bid)  a.   Enfeebled  by  ag(|,   PoU^ 
ApE-B6N'pRED,*  (aj-on'urd)  o.  Honored  on  account  ot 

age.    Potter. 
t^MvfiH',  ad.  Again,  Dryderu    See  AoAinr. 
A'/i?N-C¥,  n.  Action ;  performance ;  office  of  an  agent ;  ojr 

eration ;  management, 
f  A'jGrEKD,  71.  [agendum,  li.]  See  Aoenduu.  Bp.  Andrews 
Ji-^^N' lyjjM,  71.   [L.]  pi.  A-0Mi]!i'D4..    A  raenorandua 
'  book: — pi.  Things  to  be  done. 
A'jGJENT,  a.  [agen-s^  u.]  That  acts ;  acting.  Bacon.. 
A'j&ENT,  n.   An  actor ;  a  substitute ;  a  deputy ;  a  factor 

that  which  has  the  power  of  operating. 
a'jG?nt-shIp,7i.  The  office  of  an  agent.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 
AjSE'woRN,*  a.  Worn  or  wasted  by  age.  Jodr&U, 
lAp-jSE-LA'TIpN,  (ad-je-l*'shun)  71.   Concretion  into  ic« 

Brown, 
f^jG-jG£N-ER-A'Ti<?N,  (jid-jSn-ner-a'shun)  ti.   The  state  ol 

growing  to  another  body.  Brown. 
t-fljS'jffE^,  (SLd'jyr)  n.  [L.l   A  fortress,  orlrench.  Hearae. 
JAp'pER-ATE.  (ad'jer-at)  -o.  a.  To  heap  up.  Bailey 
fAjG-j&ER-OSE',  (5d-j'er-os0  a.  Full  of  heaps.  Bailey. 
^g-gl6m'er-ate,  v.  a.    [agglomero,  L.]    [i.  agglomeu 

ATED  ;    Jjp.  AQGLOMBRATING,    AGGLOMERATED.      To    gathei 

up  in  a  ball,  _as  thread ;  to  gather  together.    Young. 
Ag-gl5m':er-ate,u.  7i.  To  grow  into  one  mass.  Thomson^ 
Ag-gi.6m-er-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  agglomerating. 
Ag-gIiU'tj-nXnt,  n.   (Med.)  A  uniting  and  healing  medi- 
cine. 
^g-glu'tj-nXwt,  o.  Uniting  parts  together.  Gray, 
Ag-GLU'tJ-NATE,  v.  a.     [i.  agglutinated;  pp.   aoglv 

TiNATiKo,  agglutinated.]     To  Unite  one  part  to  an 

other.   Harvey. 
AG-GLU-Tj-NA'TlpN,  71.  Union  ;  cohesion.  Howell. 
^G-GLtJ'Ti-NA-TivE,  a.  Tending  to  agglutinate  or  unite. 
f  AG-grace',  v.  a.  To  favor.  Spenser. 
tAG-GRACE%  7i.  Kindness;  favor.  Spenser, 
tAG-GRXN-Dj-ZA'TlpR",  rt.  Aggrandizement.  Waterkouse,- 
Ag'GRAN-DIZE,  v.  a.  [aggramlir,  Fr.][i.  aggrandized  , 

pp.  AGGRANDIZING,  AGGRANDIZED.]    To  make  great;  to 

cause  to  excel  in  rank  or  dignity ;  to  enlarge ;  to  exalt. 
Ag'graw-dize,  v.  n.    To  become  greater;   to  incremea. 
^Hall' 
Ag'gran-dize-mewt,   or  Ag-grXn'djze-m£nt,  [Sg'- 

r^n-dxz-ment,  S.  TV.  J.  F.  Stiu  R.  ,■  3g~granMiz-ment,  Ja. 

Wb. ;  ag'r?n-diz-ment,  or  ^g-grSln'djz-ment,  P.]  n.  Stata 

of  being  aggrandized;  exaltation. 
Ag'gr^n-diz-:?r,  n.  One  who  aggrandizes. 
fAG-GRATE',  V.  a.  To  please;  to  treat  with  civility.  Spem 

ser. 
tAG'GRA.-v^-BLE,  it.  Making  woree;  aggravating.  Dr.  3. 

More. 
XG'GR-flL-VATE,.».  a.    [aggravo,  L.]    [L  aggravated;  pp 

AGGRAVATING,  AGGRAVATED.]    To  make  worse ;  to  exas* 

perate ;  to  enhance  in  guilt  or  evil ;  to  provoke. 
Ag'gra-vat-]ed,*  p.  a.    Rendered  less  tolerable;  mada 

worse. 
Ag'gra-vat-jng,*  p.  a.  Causing  aggravation ;  provoking. 
Ag-gra-va'tiqn,  n.    Act  of  aggravating ;  state  of  being 

aggravated ;  provocation ;  something  which  increases  an 

offence. 
Xg'gre-gate,  a.  Formed  by  the  collection  of  parts, 
Ag'gre-gate,  71.  The  sum  or  result  of  parts  collected.— 

(Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  mineral* 
Ag'gre-GATE,  I),  a.    [aggrego,  "L.]     [i.  aggregated;  pp. 

AGGREGATING,  AGGREGATED.]     TO  COlleCt  together  ;  tO  tUT- 

cumulate.  Milton. 
Xg'gr:e-gate-lv,  ad.  Collectively.  Chesterfield. 
Ag-gre-ga'tiqn,  n.  Collection ;  accumulation. 
Xg'gre-ga-tive,  a.  Taken  together.  Spelman. 
Ag'gre-ga-tpr,  3t.    [L.]    One  who  collects  material 

Burton. 
^G-GREss',   v.   71.      [aggredior,  aggressvm,   L.]      [i.  a& 

GRE33ED  ;    pp.   AGGRESSING,   AGGRESSED.]      To  COmmit  thS 

first  act  of  violence.    Prior, 

Ag-gr£ss%*  v.  a.  To  attack.  Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 

fj^G-GREss',  n.  [aggressus,  low  LJ    Aggression.  Hate 

Ag-gr£s'siqn,  (&g-grSsh'un)  n.  The  first  act  of  injury, 
an  attack ;  an  invasion. 

j^g-gr£s'sive,  a.  Making  the  first  attack;  beginning  % 
quarrel ;  offensive.   Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ag-gres's?ve-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  aggressive. 
Blackwood. 

Ag-gr£ss'qr,  n.  One  who  commences  hostility. 

^g-griev'ance,  71.  Injury.  Beaum,  Sr  FL  See  Griev- 
ance.' 

AG-GRIEVE',     v.     a,        [i.     AGGRIEVED  ;     pp.     AGGRIEVINB," 

AGGRIEVED.]  To  glvc  sorTow  J  to  vcx ;  to  harass;  to 
injure. 

fAG-GRlSVE',  V.  n.  To  grieve.  Mir.  for  Magistrates. 

i^G-GRiEVED',*  C&g-grevd')  p.  o.  Afflicted;  grieved;  in- 
jured. 

Ag-gr6up',  (9g-gr3p')  v.  a.  [i.  aggrouped  ;  pp.  as- 
GRoupiNo,  AGGROUPED.]  To  bring  together  into  on* 
figure ;  to  group ;  a  term  in  painting.    Dryden. 
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fr-flHXsT^  r?-gftat')  a  Struck  with  horror ;  amazed.  JifiltoTU 

i/5'lLE,  (aj'jl)  a.  [ag'iZtSjL.]  Nimble ;  ready ;  active.  Slialt. 

^>a'lLE-NEss,  (ajfil-nga)  n.  Nimbleness;  agility,  [r.] 

^-.cIl'i-ty,  n.  Nimbleness :  activity  ;  quickness.  PVatts. 

4-trJi-' i-Q-psirMj  (?i-iil'l9-kum)  n.  Aloes-wood,  Q,uincy. 

A't.rl-6^  (a'j?-o,  or  Sid^j^-o)  [a'je-o,  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  &d'je-o, 
Ja  Sm.]  71.  [It.]  pi.  Ai0i~o^.  (Com.)  The  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  current  or  bank  notes,  und 
standard  money  or  specie  of  any  place. 

A/*'}-p-TA^E,*  71.  The  management  or  manoeuvres  by 
which  speculators  in  the  public  funds  contrive,  by  dis- 
seminating false  rumors,  or  by  other  means,  to  lower  or 
enhance  their  price.  Brande* 

A-iitlST',  V.  a.   {Law)  To  take  in  and  feed  cattle.  BlownU 

A-^ist'ajGE,*  n.  {Law)  B'o.mQ  3.S  agistmenL  Crabb. 

A->5lsT'MENT,  71.  {Law)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a  com- 
mon pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price,  tithe  due  for  the 
profit  made  by  agisting.  Biackstone.  An  embankment  j 
earth  heaped  up. 

^-jais'TpR,  71.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England's  forest, 

Aj&'jT-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  agitated.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Aja'j-TATE,  V.  a.  [offito,  L.]  [i.  agitated;  pp.  agitat- 
ing, AGITATED.]  To  put  In  motlon  J  to  disturb;  to  stir; 
to  discuss  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  revolve. 

ip-l-TA'Ti9N,7i.  Act  of  agitating;  state  of  being  agitated  ; 
motion  either  of  body  or  mind;  discussion;  deliberation. 

^jff-j-rJi'rp,*  [It.]  {Music)  Denoting  a  rapid  and  broken 
style  of  performing.  Crabb. 

AjG'i-TA-TpR,  n.  One  who  causes  agitation.  —  {Eng,  Hist.) 
A  person  chosen  by  the  army,  in  1647,  to  watch  over  its 
interests. 

Ao'let,  71.  [fliffTiiHeMe,  Fr.]  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into 
the  shape  of  little  images ;  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the 
chives  of  fiowers. 

AG'LET-HJSAD':ipD,*  a.  Pointed  with  a  tag  at  the  head. 
Pilkinton. 

fAG^Mf-N^L,  a.  {agmeriy  L.J    Belonging  to  a  troop,   Bailey. 

Xg'nail,  n,  A  disease  of  the  nails;-  a  whitlow. 

Ag'nate,  a.  [agnattiSj  L.]  Akin  from  the  father's  side; 
allied  to. 

X.G'NATE,*n.  One  connected  by  the  father's  side  or  by 
mates.     Bojivier, 

Aa-NS.T'ic,  a.  Related  oi'akin  by  descent  from  the  father. 
Blackstone* 

^o-NA'TipN,  71.  Descent  by  the  father's  side,  or  from  the 
same  father  in  a  direct  male  line ;  alliance. 

tAG-NT["Tl9N,  71,  J^ao^itio,  L.]  Acknowledgment.  Pearson. 

fAG-NlZE',  V.  a.  [affniser.  Fr.]  To  acknowledge.  Shak. 

Aq-No'mbNj*  n.    [L.]    A  name  derived,  among  the  Ro- 

'  mans,  from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event, 
and  given  to  a  person,  although  he  might  already  have  a 
prienomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen;  as,  ^ricanus  was 
the  agnomen  of  the  two  Scipios.  Brands. 

i^O-NOM'l-MATE,  u.  a.    [agnomina,  L.]  To  name.  Locrine. 

Ag-nom-i-na'ttqw,  n.  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another, 
by  sound  ;  an  additional  name.  Caindcn. 

Ao-'NON,*  n.  A  species  of  dragon-fly.  Bratide. 

^o-no-the'ri-O'M,*  n.  (OeoL)  An  extinct  fossil  animal, 
allied  to  the  dog,  but  as  large  as  a  lion.  Roberts. 

^G'N^s^n.  [L.]  A  lamb.  —  (iioTttisA  C/mrc/O  The  image  of 
a  lamb  representing  our  Savior.  Srevint. 

Acf'N^S  CXs'Ti/Sjn.  [L,]    The  chaste-tree.  Dryden. 

^-Go',  ad.  In  time  past ;  smce  j  past ;  as,  **  long  ago," 

A-gog',  ad.  In  a  state  of  desire.    [A  low  word.] 

Jj-eo'jff^,*  71.    [Gr.]    The  drift,  current,  or  force  of  any 

*  thing  in  progress  ;  a  little  channel.    Crabb. 

A-GO'iXG,p.  a.  In  the  act  of  going;  in  action.  Dryden. 

\A&'0JV,n.  [Gr.]  The  contest  for  the  prize,  .^fip.  Sa7icrq/?, 

\A&'(?-N'A.R€iij*  n.  [dyayudpxriSy  Gr.]  A  master  of  revels, 
Blount. 

♦A-oSne',  (gi-g5n')  ad.  Ago;  past.  B.  Jonson. 

Jta'Q-Nl^M,  n.  [dyo}i>t(rniif  Gr.]  Contention  for  a  prize, 
'  Bailty.   [r,] 

A«i'P-n1?t,  71.  A  contender  for  prizes.    Bailey,  [r.] 

^ l<i 'Q-fiW T'ATiBii,*  n.  One  who  took  the  charge,  in  an- 
cient times,  of  exercising  combatants.  Crabb. 

tXG-P-Nfs'Tl3R,*  71.  A  prize-fighter;  agonistes.  Maunder. 

4'a  o-JVts'TEi^jn.  [Gr.j  A  prize-fighter;  one  that  contends 
at  a  public  solemnity  for  a  prize.  Milton. 

*i5-p-Nl's'TIC,  a.  Agonistical.  Hammond. 

AG-p-wis'Ti-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  prize-fighting.  Bp.  BvlL 

Xg-P  nIs'ti-cal-lv,  ad.  In  an  agonistical  manner. 

AG-p-Nts'Tics,*  n.  pi  The  art  or  theory  of  prize-fighting. 
Qu.  RcD. 

Ag'P-NJZE,  V  a.  [dyctivi^ui^  Gr.]  [i.  agonized  ;  pp.  aoo- 
fTiziwo,  agonizjbd.]  To  afflict  with  agony.  Feltkam. 

iG'p-NiZE,  w.  71.  To  feel  agony;  to  be  in  excessive  pain. 
Pope. 

Ag-P-niz'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  the  most  painfully  feeling  man- 
ner, 

\Xg'<?  Np-THETB,  n,  [dYCtivo6sTr]g,  Gr,]  A  judge  of  mas- 
teries in  activity.  Bauey. 

(Ao-p-Np-THfiT'jC,  a.  Presiding  at  public  gam'ia.  BaileTf. 
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AG'p-«0s,*7i.  (Ich.)  A  genua  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc 

Ag'p-ny,  n.  UiyoiVj  Gr.]  The  pangs  of  death ;  vkdett 
pain  ;  anguish  :  —  distinctively,  of  Christ  in  the  garden. 

fA-GOOD',  (^-gdd')  ad.  In  earnest ;  not  fictitiously.  Shak, 

A-g6u'tj,  (^-gS'te)  71,  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals 

f  A-grace',  v.  a.   See  Aggracb, 

|.^-GRAM'MA-TiST,  71.  [ti  and  ypafifxa,  Gr.]  An  iliiterat« 
man.    Bailey, 

^-gra'r(-an,  a,  [agrariusf  L.]  Relating  to  fields  or 
grounds;  agrestic.  —  .Agrarian  taw,  a.  law  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  among  plebeians,  soldiers,  or  all  the  citi- 
zens. Crabb. 

A-gra'ri-an,*  71.  An  advocate  of  agrarian  principles  ot 
laws.  Qu.  Rev. 

A-GRA'iii-AN-i?M,*  71.  The  distribution  of  land  or  ot&ei 
property  among  the  people.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

A~gra'ri-an-ize,*  V,  a.  To  distribute  among  the  peopie 
Ch,Ob. 

^-GREii',  V.  n.  [anrcBr,  Fr.]  [i.  agreed;  pp.  agreeing 
AGREED.]  To  thmk  or  act  in  unison  ;  to  be  in  concord  . 
to  grant;  to  yield  to;  to  settle  amicably;  to  concur;  (*■* 
suit  with. 

I^-grke',  v.  a.  To  reconcile.  Spenser. 

A-GREii-A-BlL'(-Ty,  71.  Agreeableness.  Chaucer. 

A-GRiiB'A-BLiE,  a.  Suitable  to;  consistent  with;  accord 
ant;  concordant:  conformable;  pleasing. 

A-gree'a-ble-ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  agreeable 

^-gree'^-bly,  ad.  In  accordance  with;  pleasinjjiv 

A-greed'jJj.  a.  Settled  by  consent.  Locke. 

A-GREE'ing-LY,  ad.  In  conformity  to.  Sheldon. 

A-gree'ing-n£ss,  71.  Consistence;  suitableness,  [r.] 

^-gree'ment,  71.  Act  of  agreeing;  state  of  being  agreed  j 
concord;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another;  stipulflr 
tion  ;  compact ;  bargain.  —  {Law)  That  wh'.ch  is  consented 
to  by  two  or  more  parties. 

f  A-gr£s'tj-al,  (?-grest'ye-Fil)  a.  Agrestic, 

A-gr£s'tic,        )  a.  [agrestisj  li.]    Rude;  rustic  ;  belong 

^-GRfis'Ti-cAL,  )     ing  to  the  country  or  to  fields. 

fA-GRlC-p'-LA'TIpN,  n.  [agricolaj  L.]  Culture  of  th« 
ground.    Bailey. 

A-grIc'p-lIst,*  n.  An  agriculturist;  a  husbandman 
Dodsley, 

Ag'BI-cOlT-PR,  n.  An  agriculturist ;  a  farmer.  Farm,  Etie^ 

Ao-Ri-ctjLT'v-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  agriculture.  Smith. 

AG-Ri-ci)LT'v-RAL-IsT,*  71.  Agriculturist.  Thacher.  [r.1 

Ag'ri-C&lt-VRE,  (4g'ri-kalt-yur)7i,  [agricultura,  1,,]  Tna 
art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  earth ;  tillage ;  husbandry 

Ag-ri-CDlt'v-rism,  71.   The  science  of  agriculture.  [R.] 

Ag-ri-c&lt'v-rIst,  71.  One  versed  in  agriculture;  a 
farmer. 

Ag'ri-MP-nYj  «•  [agrimonia,  L.']  A  spriggy  plant ;  a  genui 
of  plants. 

f  i^-GRigE',!;.  71.  To  shiver  for  fear,  or  through  pity.  Chancer. 

f  A-GR15E',  V.  a.  To  affright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  disfigure.  Spenser. 

a'gr6m,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  tongue  in  India 
Crabb. 

A-grSn'p-MV,*  ?i.  Cultivation;  agriculture.  Brande. 

AG-Rps-Ti5M'MA,*  V.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb 

A-gr6s'tis,*  71.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  grasses ;  bent-gran 
Farm.  Encyc. 

Ag-RPS-t6g'ra-phy,*  71.  A  description  of  grasses.  Zh 
Black. 

Ag-rps-t6l'p-jGv,*  71.  That  part  of  botany  that  relates  u 
grasses.  Brande. 

A-gboOnd',  ad.  On  the  ground;  stranded;  obstructed:  — 
applied  to  a  ship  wJii;n  it  rests  on  the  ground  so  as  to  bfl 
immovable. 

a'gve,  (a'gu)  «.  An  intermittent  fever,  with  cold  fits  sue 
ceeded  by  hot:  —  a  swelling  or  inflammation  from  taking 
cold.  Forby. 

a'gve,  v.a.  To  strike  as  with  an  ague.  Haywood. 

a'gve-CakEj*  71.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
caused  by  the  ague.  Brande.  A  composition  adapted  In 
the  ague,   Milton. 

A'GiJED,  (a'gud)  a.  Struck  with  an  ague.  SJialc.  [a.] 

a'gve-Fit,  7i.  A  paroxysm  of  the  ague.  Shak. 

a'gve-Proof,  (a'gu-prof )  a.  Proof  against  agues.  Shak. 

t.^-GU£R'RY,  V.  a.  [ajraerrir,  Fr.]  To  inure  to  the  hard- 
ships of  war.    Lyttleton. 

A'GVE-SPEtiL,  71.  A  charm  for  the  ague.   Oay. 

A'gve-8TR0ck,  a.   Struck  as  with  an  ague.  Hewyt. 

a'gve-Tree,  71,  A  name  sometimes  given  to  sassafrEis. 

A-guJl'a-nbuf'*  n.  [d  gut  Pan  neuf J  Fr.]  A  ceremony 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  gather- 
ing misletoe,  and  repeating,  .8  gui  Van  neuf.   Crabb. 

t^-GUT^E',  (gi-5iz')  V.  a.  To  dress.  Spenser.  See  Guisb. 

tA-GUI^E',  (5i-|tz')  71.    Dress.  More. 

A^GV-tsH,  a.  Partaking  of  or  producing  ague.  B.  Jonson. 

a'gv-}sh-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  resembling  an  ague. 

A'GVL,*7t.  {Bot.)  A  littl'j  prickly  shrub.  Crabb. 

A-jGy'r^te,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  osniundaceous  plant.  Brande 

Ah,  (a.)  interj.  Sometimes  noting  dislike,  contempt,  or  efc 
ultation  ;  but  most  frequently  compassion  and  complaint 
When  followed  by  that.,  it  expresses  vehement  desire 
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hA' ,  H ~VV .  interj.  Noting  triumph  and  contempt.    Ps. 
cxxv. 

|.-h6adS  r>-h6d')  ad.  {JVauU)  Farther  onward  j  onward; 

In  advance. 
f^-HEiGHT',  (?-hIt')  ad.  Aloft ;  on  high.  Shak. 
fA-HiGH',  (?-hiO  ad.  On  high.  Shak. 
(^-HOliD^,  ad.   (JVnut.)  To  lay  a  ship  ahold^  is  to  bring  her 
to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to  get  her  out 
to  sea.  Shak. 
4~h6u'4I^  (^-h6'»)  71.   A  poisonous  plant  of  the  genus 

cerbera. 
A-Hb^',  intetj.  (JTauU)  Noting  a  call ;  holla. 
A-hDn'orv,  a.   Hungry.   Sfiak.    The  expletive  an  is  thus 

prefixed  to  hunffer  in  aji^himgered.  Matthew. 
A-Hu'SAL,*  71.  {Client.)  The  sulphur  of  arsenic.  CriUtb. 
Aid,  (ad)  v.  a.  [aider,  Fr.]    [i.  aided;  pp.  aiding,  aided.] 

To  help  ;  to  assist ;  to  support. 
iiD,  n.  Help ;  support ;  a  helper.  —  (Law)  A  subsidy ;  pecu- 
niary tribute  paid  by  a  feudal  vassal.   Blackstone. 
TAlD'^NCEjTi.  Help;  support;  aid.   Shak. 
fAID'ANT,  a.  Helping ;  helpful.  SliaJc. 
jUide'-db-Cami',  (ad'e-liawng')  [ad'e-k^wng',  Pf^.  Ja.; 
ad'e-kong',  E.  K.  Sm.,-  ad'e-k5inp,  IVb.}   n.    [Fr.]    pi. 
AIDES-DE-CAMP.  A  military  officer  appointed  to  attend 
a  general  officer,  to  receive  and  carry  his  orders. 
Aid 'E a,  71.  One  who  aids;  abettor;  a  helper. 
AlD'lNG,*p.  a.  Affording  aid  ;  assisting;  helping. 
Sid'less,  (ad'les)  a.  Helpless  ;  unsupported.  Shak. 
tAiD'-MA-JQR,*  7U  The  former  titla  of  the  adjutant  of  a 

regiment.  Booth. 
AI'GRE,(a'gLir)7i.  Theflowingof  the  sea;  eagre.   [Provin- 
cial. Eng.]*  See  Eagre. 
Al'GRET,  (a'gret)  n.     [aigreUe,  Fr.]     An  Oriental  orna- 
ment for  the  head.    Tweddell.    The  egret,  or  heron     See 
Egret. 
idi'GRETTE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  tuft  of  feathers.  Loudon. 
^i-guil-lette'j*  (di-^ei-\W)  n.  [Fr.]  (MIL)  A  point;  a 

tagged  point ;  an  agulet.   C.  Gratiot, 
Al'GV-Li^T,  (a'gy-let)  n.    [agvillette,  Fr.]    A  point  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  fringes;  a  tagged  point;  an  aglet.    See 
Aglet. 
5iK'RAw,*n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  lichen  or  moss.  Smart. 
AIL,  V.  a.    [i.  ailed;  pp.  ailing,  ailed.]    To  give  pain; 

to  pain  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  affect  in  any  manner. 
SiL,*  V.  n.   To  feel  pain  ;  to  be  in  pain  or  trouble.     Smart. 

[R.] 
Ail.  71.  A  disease;  pain;  illness.  Pope. 
AlL'iNG,  p.  a.  Sickly  ;  full  of  complaints. 
AlL'iviENX,  71.  Pain  ;  disease.  OranvUle. 
AIM,  (am)  V.  7U    [i.  aimed;  pp.  aiming,  aimed,]    To  en- 
deavor to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon  ;  to  direct  toward ; 
to  point. 
■Aim,  v.  a.  To  direct,  as  a  missile  weapon.  Dnjden. 
Sim,  n.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon ;  intention ;  de- 
sign; purpose;  a  scheme.     [Guess.  Spejiser.] 
Aim'er,  (a'mer)  n.  One  who  aims.   fVood. 
Aim'JNG,*  71.  The  act  of  taking  aim;  purpose.  South. 
"Axm'less,  (am'l?s)  a.  Without  aim  or  object.  May. 
AIR,  (ir)  71.  [ai^r,  L. ;  air,  Fr  ]  The  fluid  which  we  breathe, 
and  which  surrounds  the  globe,  esteemed  by  ancient  phi- 
losophers a  simple  element,  but  found  by  modem  chem- 
ists'to  consist  of  two  simple  substances  or  gases,  oxygen 
and /nitrogen,  or  azote,  in  the  relative  bulks  of  about  91 
arid  79,  or  90  and  80  ;  the  atmosphere  ;  any  aeriform  fluid  ; 
■gentle  wind  ;  scent ;  vapor ;  blast ;  pestilential  vapor ;  the 
ppen  weather;  utterance;  publication;  melody;  a  tune; 
a  song;  attitude,  manner,  look,  or  appearance  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  affected  manner  or  gesture. 
AIR-,  (ir)-i?.  a.    [i.  aibed  ;  pp.  airing,  aired.]    To  expose 
to  the  air ;  to  gratify,  by  enjoying  the  open  air ;  to  warm 
by  the  fire. 
Air'-Bal-l66n',  71.  A  machine  filled  with  air.    See  Bal- 
loon 
Air'-BlXd-der,  71.  A  bladder  or  vesicle  filled  with  air. 
Air'-blown,*  (ir'blon)  a.  Wafted  or  Mown  by  the  wind. 

Jodrell. 
AiR'-BORN,  a.  Born  of  the  air.  Congreve. 
Air'-BRAV-ing,  p  a.  Defying  the  winds.  Shak. 
Air'-br£d,*  a.  Produced  from  or  in  the  air.  Potter. 
Air'-buIlt,  (Ar'bilt)  a.  Built  in  the  air.  Pope. 
Aik.'-C£ll,*  71.  A  cavity  in  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  plant ;  a 
membranous  receptacle  communicating  with  the  lungs  of 
birds.  Brandt. 
AiR'-CGn'RENT,*7r.  A  stream  or  current  of  air.  Ooldsmith. 
f  Aib'-drAwn,  a.  Brawn  or  painted  in  air.  S/uik. 
AlH-'-EM-BRACED,  (ir'em-brast)  a.   Encompassed  by  air. 

Sandys.  Ps.  civ. 
Aib'en,*  71.  A  Tartar  liquor  made  of  cow's  milk.  Booth. 
Aiit'ER..  71,  One  who  airs  or  exposes  to  tlie  air. 
AlB.'--FbRMED,*(ir'formd)(fc,  Formed  from  the  air.  Jodrell. 
^IK-'-GDn,  n.  A  gun  in  which  air  is  used,  instead  of  pow- 
der, to  propel  a  ball. 
Abr'-Hole,  (ir'hol)  71.  A  hole  to  admit  air. 
Air'I-ly,*  ad.  In  an  airy  manner ;  gayly    Sterne. 
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AIR'I-Nfiss,  71.    duality  of  being  at./;  openness;  expo«iM 

to  air ;  lightness ;  gayety ;  levity. 
Air'ing,  71.  A  short  excursion  to  enjoy  the  free  air. 
Air'ljess,  a.  Wanting  communication  with  the  free  air. 
AiR'LiNG,  71.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person.  B.  Jonson. 
AiR'-PiPE,*  71.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  out  of  a  ship^ 

hold.  Crabb. 
Air'-PlAnt,*  n.  A  plant  which  possesses  the  power  of 

living  a  considerable  time  suspended  in  the  air.  P.  Cyc 
ArR'-P6l5E,  n.  An  instrument  for  weighing  air. 
Air'-PGmp,  n.   A  philosophical  instrument  for  removinf 

the  air  out  of  a  vesseL 
Air'-ShAft,  71.  A  passage  for  the  air  into  mines.  Ray 
AiB'-STiR-RlNG,  (ir'stir-rjng)  a.  Putting  air  in  motion. 
Air'-thrE  at'en-Ing,  (ir'thrfit'tn-Ing)  a.  Threateningtht 

air ;  lofty.  Mir.  for  Magistrates. 
Air'-tight,*  (ir'tit)  a.  Impervious  to  air.  Prancis. 
Air'-V£s-s:el,*  7u  A  receptacle  of  air;  a  duct  in  plants. 

Ray. 
ki^'^lt  (ir'e)  a.  Relating  to  or  composed  of  air ;  surrounded 

with  air ;  high  in  air ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial ;  wanting  real- 
ity;  light:  gay;  sprightly. 
AiR'y-FLY'jNG,  a.  Flying  like  air.  Thomson. 
Air'V-light,  (ir'e-lit)  a.  Light  as  air.  Milton. 
Aisle,  (ll)  n.  (aile,  Fr.]   A  walk  in  a  church ;  a  wing  of 

the  choir  in  a  church.  .Addison. 
Aisled,*  (I'led,  orild)  a.  Furnished  with  aisles.  Byron. 
ait,  77.  A  small  island  in  a  river.   Skinner.    A  little  island 

planted  with  osiers.  Brande. 
ai-z6on',*  n.    [aizoon,  L.]     (Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants 

houseleek.    Crabb. 
^l-zo'vM,*7i.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  evergreen.  Smart. 
A-JAK ',  ad.  Half  or  partly  open  :  —  applied  to  a  door. 
Aj'V-ta/5E,  71.  [Fr,]  A  tube  or  pipe  by  which  water  is  dis 

charged  to  or  from  water-wheels  and  other  hydraulic  en- 
gines. 
A-kXn'ti-c6ne,*71.   (Min.)   A  term  sometimes  applied  to 

epidote.  Cleaveland. 
AKE,  V.  n.  To  feel  a  pain,  SJial:.  See  Ache. 
A-ke'ni-Dm,*  71.     (Bot.)    A  seed-vessel;    a  spermidium. 

Brande. 
^-idM'Bp,*  ft.  Arched;  crooked.  —  The  arms  are  o-fciTnfto, 

when  the  hands  are  on  the  hips,  and  the  elbows  arched 

outwards.  Arbuthnot. 
A-kTn',  a.  Related  to ;  allied  to  by  blood  or  by  nature ;  kin  , 

kindred. 
AL.  An  Arabic  prefix  to  many  words  ;  as,  al-coran,  al-cove, 

aUckemy,  aUcmbic,  al-^manac. 
Al'a-eAs-ter,7j.  [dAa/3uo-rpoc,  Gr.]  A  white  stone  used  for 

ornamental  purposes.    It  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  of  which 

is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  the  other  a  sulphate  of  lime  or 

gypsum ;  and  to  this  the  term  is  now  generally  applied. 
Al'a-bAs-ter,  a.  Made  of  alabaster.   Addison. 
AL-A-BAs'TBi-AN,*a.  Relating  to  or  like  alabaster.  Maian- 

der.  [r.] 
AL-A-BXs'TRVM,*n.  [L  ]    An  alabaster  box  6f  ointment 

Ash. 
^-lXck',  (9-l^kO  771(677.  Alas ;  noting  sorrow.  Shak 
A-lXck.'a-day,  interj.  Alas  the  day  ;  noting  sorrow 
tA-LAc'Rj-otis,*a.  Cheerful ;  lively.  Hammond. 
tA-LAc'Rl-oOs-LY,  ad.  Cheerfully.  Oov.  Tongue. 
tA-LXc'Ri-OVS-N£ss,7i.  Brislcness  ;  liveliness.  Hammond. 
^'-lXc'ri-ty,  71.  [alacritas,  L.l     Cheerfulness ;  sprightU- 

ness  ;  liveliness  ;  gayety ;  readiness.  Hooker. 
A-lXd'jn-Ist,*  n.  A  free-thinker  among  the  Mahometans. 

Crabb. 
A    LA    FRANpAlSE,*  (a-la-frin-saz')    [Fr.]     After  the 

French  fashion. 
Al'^-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  diopside.   Phillips. 
A  l'a~m1're,  ("i-V-me'r?)  [&H-mer',  Ja.  Wb. ;  ai-a-ral'r(u 

K.'\  n.  Tlie  lowest  note  but  one  in  three  septenarieaof 

the  gamut  or  scale  of  music. 
Al-a-mode',  ad.  &  a.    [Fr.]   Pashionab  y  or  fashionabte. 

in  or  according  to  the  fashion.  Arbutknot. 
Al-a-moi>e',*7i.  a  thin,  silk  stuff.  Whitlock. 
■fAL'A-M6TH,*  71.  A  Hebrew  musical  instrument   A*h. 
A-lXnd',  ad.  At  or  on  land  ;  on  dry  ground.  Drydet 
A  z'jSiVGi^7SE,*  (a-Ving-glazO  [Fr.]   After  the  Inglish 

fashion  or  manner. 
A-LXN'TjNE,*7r.  An  amylaceous  substance  extract*  d  from 

the  root  of  the  angelica  archangelica.  Brande. 
^-lArm',  n.  [aZarme^  Fr.]  A  cry  of  danger ;  a  sud(  en  ter- 
ror ;  a  tumult  or  disturbance. 
A-lXem',  v.  a,  [alarmcry  Fr.]   [L  alarmed  ;  pp.  alv  rmiwo- 
ALARMED.j  To  call  to  arms ;  to  surprise  with  fear    to  ter- 
rify ;  to  disturb. 
A-lXrm'-B£ll,  71.  A  bell  that  is  rung  to  give  alarm  MiltJ)n 
A-Larm'-GOn,*   71.     A  gun  fired  as  a  signal  o    alarnt 

Williams. 
A-lXrm'ing,  p.  fl.  Causing  alarm ;  terrifying. 
A-Larm'Jng-lx,  ad.  In  an  alarming  manner. 
A-lXrm'jst,  71.  One  who  excites  an  alarm. 
A-lXrm'-Post,  n.  A  post  ajpointed  for  a  body  of  men  to 
appear  at  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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.v-iAEM'-WiTCH,  (H^rm'w8ch)  ti.  A  watch  that  strikes 
Uiehourb}  regular  movement.  Herbert. 

^-LX'rvm,  [gi-Ia'rym,  P.  Jo,;  gi-I&r'iJim,  F.  Sm.,-  H'4'rym, 
jr.]  n.  An  alarm ;  an  alarm  clock.  Sltak, 

^-LAS',  inter/,  [hilaa,  Fr.]  Noting  lamentation,  pity,  or  con- 
cern. 

^-lXs'  the  Day,  inteW.  Ah,  unhappy  day !  Shah. 

i^-l^is'  ¥h:^  While,  iTtter;.  Ah,  unhappy  time !  Spenser. 

f^-LATE',  atU  Lately;  not  long  since.  Hawes. 

^-LATE',*  a.  {alatusj  L.]  (But.  &  «^nat.)  Bordered  by  a 
leafy  or  memoraneous  expansion.  Brande. 

a  LXT'E-REf'*  ""L.]  From  tlie  side.  —  The  cardinal  legates 
a  latere  were  the  pope's  assistants  and  counsellors  in  or- 
dinary. HamUtoTu 

X,L-a-ter'nvs,  re.  (BoL)  Evergreen  privet.  Evelyn, 

Alb,  7u  [album,  L.]    A  vestment  worn  by  Catholic  priests. 

Al'ba,*  n.  [L.]  A  surplice,  or  white  sacerdotal  vest;  an 
alb.  Wliishaw, 

^L-BA'Nj-^N,*7t.  A  native  of  Albania.  P.  Cyc. 

^l-ba'nJ-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Albania.  Qm.  Rcu. 

^L-Bis'TRVS,*re.  (Bot.)  A  flower-bud.  P.  Cyc. 

iLL^B^-TRoss,  n.  {OmWi.)  A  genus  of  large  web-footed 
birds. 

f£L-BE',  o^  Although;  albeit.  Spenser. 

AL-Bc'|T,  acZ.  Although;  notwithstanding.  Bpenaer.  [An- 
tiquated.] 

Xl'bj-core,?).  a  sea-fish.  Davors, 
AL-Bl-Fj-CA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  making  white.  Chaucer. 
'l-ei-^Ew'ses,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  Christians  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  twelfth  century,  and  so  called  (lom^lbif  in 
Upper  Languedoc,  France. 

Al'b|n,*  71.  (J^iwl.)  A  variety  of  apophylite.  Phillips. 

^l-bi'nI^m,*  n.  The  state  of  an  albino ;  a  state  in  which 
the  skin  is  white,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  iris  of  the 
eyepink.  Brande. 

^L-Bi'Np,*  or  ^l-bI'nq,*  n.  [Port.  &  Sp.]  pi  ^l-bi'no$, 
or  ^L-Bi'N6$.*  A  person  of  preternatural  whiteness  of  skin 
and  hair;  a  white  negro.    P.  Cyc. 

4L'BlTE,*7i,  (JUin.)  A  Species  of  felspar.  Cleaveland. 

lii-BV-j&tH']B-oDs,  a.  [albugo.,  L.j  Resembling  the  white 
of  an  egg.   Brown. 

I^L-BtJ'j&jN-oGs,*  a.  Albugineous.  Brown. 

ilz-Bu'GOjn.  [L.]  ■p\.  Al^BV'pi-NE^.  (Jlffid.)  A  White 
speck  in  the  6ye ;  a  disease  in  the  eye,  by  which  the 
cornea  contracts  a  whiteness. 

JLl'bvm,  n.  [L.]  pi.  Xl'bvm?.  A  book  for  the  insertion 
of  autographs,  short  literary  compositions,  &c. 

i^L-Bu'M]?-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  an  album.    C.  Lamb, 

AL-bV MEN,*  n,   [L.]    A  peculiar  substance  found  m  the 

'  white  of  an  egg,  and  in  the  blood,  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  of 
animals  ;  a  substance  found  in  vegetables,  particularly  in 
some  seeds ;  the  white  of  an  egg.  P.  Cyc. 

^L-Bu'lvil-NOSE,*  a.  Same  as  albmiimous.  Smith. 

^L-BC'MiN-Otts,*a.  Relating  to  or  containing  albumen. 
P.  Cyc. 

Xl'bveNj  a.  See  Axtrurn. 

AL-BUR'Noys,*  o.  Relating  to  alburnum.  Loudon. 

iS.l^BifR'NJ/M,*'n.  [L.l  (Bot.)  The  softer  and  whiter  part 
'  of  wood,  next  to  the  mner  bark,  called  sap-wood.    P.  Cyc. 

Al'ca,*  71.  (Omitli  ^  A  genus  of  anserine  birds.  Brande. 

^Ii-cAde',*  Ti.  [alcalde,  Sp.]  A  Spanish  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  a  judge.  Encyc. 

Al'ca-hEst,  71,  [Ar.]  See  Alkahest. 

i^L-cA'ic,  n.  A  kind  of  verse  used  by  the  poet  AIceeus, 
consisting  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

i^L-CA'ic,  a.  Noting  the  measure  of  the  verse  of  Alcffius. 
JVarton. 

^l-caid',  n.  [alcayde,  Sp.]  A  governor  of  a  castle ;  a  keep- 
er of  a  jail;  a  jailer.  J^fewman.  See  Alcade. 

^L-cXw'Nji,  n.  An  Egyptian  plant  used  in  dyeing.  Brown. 

tiJu-CAR-ii'A'ZA,*  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  earthen  vessel  for  cool- 
ing water.  W,  Encyc 

(^l-ce'd9,*  n.  {OrjatJt.)  A  genus  of  birds;  king-fisher. 
Bra  ade. 

^L-jEHfiM'j-CAL,  o.  Relating  to  alchemy. 

^L-jeH£M'|-CAL-LV,  ttd.  In  tlie  manner  of  an  alchemist 

Al'Xjhe-mIst]  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  alchemy.  Skak. 

AL-eHE-inis'Ti-cAL,  «.  Acting  like  an  alchemist.  Burke, 

Al  JBH?-MIZE,  V.  a.  To  transmute.  Lovelace.  [R.] 

Ai  'JBHE-MV»  «■  [xvii^toy  Gr. ;  alcliimie,  Fr.]  The  science  of 
chemistry,  as  practised  in  former  times ;  or  the  pretended 
art  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  of  making  gold  and 
silver ;  occult  chemistry ;  a  mixea  metal. 

jL'jeHy-MVj  "•  Now  commonly  writtt-n  alchemy. 

AL'cg-Hoii,  ju  [Ar.]  Highly  rectified  or  pure  spirit;  the 
chem  cal  name  of  ardent  spirit;  spina  of  wine:  —  for- 
merly, an  impalpable  powder. 

Al'cp-hq-late,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  in  which  alcohol  ap- 
pears to  replace  the  water  crystallization.  Brande. 

AL-cp-HdL'Jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alcohol. 
BrarAe, 

Al-co-hSl-t-zA'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  rectifymg  spu-its. 

iL'cp-HQ-LlZB,  [BI'kp-hQ-lIz,  fV.  P.  F.  Jo,  K.  Sm, ;  ?l-ko'- 
fa9-l]Z,  S.  J.J  w.  fl.  To  mike  an  alcohol ;  to  rectify  i^rits. 
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Al-cp-hGm':?-t:ee,*  n.    An  instrument  to  ascertaih  thi 

quantity  of  spirit  or  alcohol  in  vinous  liquids,  Scadamor^k 
AL'cq-rXn,  [al'k9-r5n,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja,  Sm.  R. ;  gil-kS' 

rjin,  K.  —  "  Orientalists,  in  general,  pronounce  this  wor«J 

ai-kv-r^n'."  Sm,']  n.  [al  and  koran,Ar.']  The  JNIahometaii 

bible,  or  the  book  written  and  left  by  Mahomet,  and  con- 
taining the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion. 
AL-cp-RAN'(c,*a.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran,  or  to  Mahnmn 

tanism.    Jameson, 
Al-cq-rXn'jsh,  a.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran 
Al-cp-rAn'ist,*  71,  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  \eitet 

of  the  Alcoran.  Crahh. 
AL-COVE',  [^I-kov- ,  S,  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Sll'kov, 

WJ.l  n.  [alcoba,  Sp.]  A  recess  in  a  chamber,  or  place  fri 

a  bed  ;  a  recess  in  a  library ;  an  arbor  in  a  garden 
Al'cV-QN,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect  Kirby. 
AL'cy-^N.*  71.  See  Halcyon.   Brande, 
Al-cv-^n'jc,*  fl.  Relating  to  submarine  plants.  Crdbh. 
Al-cv-On'j-form,*  a.   Having  the  form  cf  a  submarine 

plant.  P.  Cyc. 
Al'cy-<?-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fruit-like,  spongiform  flinl 

fossil,  found  in  chalk  formations.   Brande. 
AL-CV-6'ifi-tiM,*  n.    [L.]    A  genus  of  marine  polypes 

Brande. 
Al-da-Ba'r^K,*  b.  A  star  Xn  the  constellation  of  Taurus 

Cra^b. 
Al'der,  71,  A  small  tree  growing  in  wet  ground  ;  the  oZnui 

of  botanists. 
tSL-DER-LIEV'?ST,  o,  super.  Most  beloved.  Shale. 
Al'dier-mXn,  71. ;  jii.  Al'der-m£n.   [fA  senator  or  gov- 
ernor ;]  a  magistrate  or  member  of  a  town  or  city  cor- 
poration. 
AL-DER-MXN'lC,*a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  an  alderman. 

Ed.  Rev. 
fAL-DER-MXN'j-TV,  n.    The  society  of  aldermen.  Dnder- 

woods, 
^L'DiiiR-MAN-LiKE,  a.  Like  an  alderman.  Shelton. 
aIi'd^r-man-ly,  a.  Like  an  alderman.  Swift. 
Al'der-man-ry,*  n.  The  office  or  quality  of  an  alderroan 

Ed.  Rev. 
Al'dern,  a.  Made  of  alder.  Manj. 
Al'dine,*  a.     (Bibliography)    Noting  editions  of  booKs 

whicti  proceeded  from  the  press  of  .Aldus  Manutius  uf 
_  Venice.  Dihdin. 
ALE ,  71.  A  fermented  malt  liquor,  or  a  liquor  obtained  oy 

the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  by  fermentation. 
A-LEAK',*  ad.  In  a  leaking  state.  Hale. 
Al'e-a-tq-ry,*  a.  (Civil  Law)  Noting  a  contract  of  which 

the  effects  depend  on  an  uncertain  event.  Bouvier. 
ale-B£nch,  n.  A  bench  In  or  at  an  ale-house.  Homilies 
ale'b£r-ry,  n.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale  with  spkea 

and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.    Beaumont. 
Xle'-Bbew-:?r,  (al'brfi-er)  ti.  One  who  brews  ale.  Mo^ 

timer. 
ale'-C5n-ner,  (al'kSn-ner)  71.  An  officer  whose  businesi 

it  is  to  inspect  the  measures  of  public  houses. 
ale'c6st,  71.  A  plant;  the  costmary. 
^-l£c-tq-r6m'an-cY,  n.  Same  as  alectryomancy. 
^-L£c-TRY-6M'A-jeHY,*  71.  Cock-fightlng.  Bailey.    [rJ 
A-Lfic'TRY-P-MXN-CYj  »•    [dXEKTpvojv  and  pduTis,  Cfr  | 

Divination  by  a  cock.  Bailey. 
A-LE'E',*ad.  (JVaut,)The  position  of  thehHm  when  pushed 

down  to  the  lee-side.  Cra66. 
ale'-f£d,  a.  Fed  with  ale.  Stafford. 
Al'^-GtAR,  n.  Sour  ale  ;  a  kind  of  acid  mo^e  of  ale 
fAL'E-GER,  a.  Gay ;  cheerful ;  sprightly.  Bacon, 
JA-lEgge',  v.  o.  [fdleger,  old  Fr.]  To  lessen  ;  to  assuagw 

Spenser. 
Ale'ho6f,  7u  a  plant,  so  called  from  its  use  lo  clear  aU 

or  beer ;  ground-ivy.  Temple.    . 
Ale'-HoOse,  n.  A  house  where  ale  is  sold.  Sliak. 
Ale'-HoOse-Keep'^r,  71.  A  keeper  of  an  ale-house. 
tALE'-KwiftHT,  (al'nit)  n.  A  pot-companion.  Camden. 
Al-E-mXh'njc,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  Aleinanni,  an  ancleitf 

people  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 
Al-E-mXn'nic,*  n.  The  language  oPthe  Alemanni,  or  an 

cient  Germans.  Bosworth. 
^-l£m'bic,  71.  [ai,  Ar.,  and  a^/?t^,  Gr.]  A  chemical  vesse 

used  in  distillation,  of  various  forms  ;  a  still. 
^-l£m'br6th,*  71.  Salt  of  wisdom  ;  a  term  applied  by  the 
'  old  chemists  to  a  salt  composed  of  ammonia,  muriatic 

acid,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury.  Brande. 
aLE'-MEa§'vRE,*  (al-m6zh'ur)  ti     A  liquid  measure  (o 

ale.  Aslt. 
f^-LfiNGTH',  (9-lSngth')  ad.  At  flill  length.  Chancer. 
/C-lert',  o.  [alerte,  Fr.]   Being  on  guard,  or  on  the  look- 

out;  watchful;  lively;  brsk ;  smart. —  On  the  alert,  on 

guard ;  on  the  look-out. 
A-LiSRT'NESS,  71.  WatchfulncRS  ;  sprightliness  ;  pertness 
ale'-Stake,  71.  A  maypole  or  stake  set  up  before  an  alfr 
■'   house. 

Ale'-Tast-eRjTi.  An  officer  who  inspects  ale  orbeer.Cowe^ 
Ale'-VXt,  re".  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 
t^-LEW',  f^l-lo')  71.  A  shout ;  loud  call  j  halloo.  Spenser 
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|I«E    WASHED,  (al'w^aht)  a.  Steeped  in  ale.  ShaJc. 
ILE' A^IFE,  n, ;  pL  ale'wive5.   a  woman  that  keeps  an 
ale-house.  Swift    An  American  fish  BmaUer  than  a  shad. 

JUcCulloch, 

^L'E¥-Xn-d?r,  (ai'eg-zSin-der)  n.  A  plant ;  a  garden  vege- 
table, now  generally  superseded  by  celery. 

iL'^^p-XN-DER'ig-FoOTj  n.  The  name  of  an  herb. 

&l-:e3^-Xn'i>ri-^n,*  o.  Belonging  to  Alexander  or  Alexan- 
dria. P.  Cyc. 

AL-E^f-Xw'DRiNE,  ru  A  kind  of  verse  first  used  in  a  poem 
called  Alexander  J  consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

JLl-e^-Xn'drine,  a.  Including  twelve  syllables,  as  a  verse 
or  line.    Wurton, 

iL-E:f-XN'DRiTE,*  n,  (^Miti.)  A  species  of  chrysoberyl. 
Phillips. 

A,-Lfix-i-PHXR'Mic,*  n.  (Me4.)  An  antidote  against  poi- 
■lon.  Bryant.    Written  also  alexipkarmac. 

'^-L£x-l-PHA.R'MlC,rt.  [dXeiiio  and  t^apiiaKOVyGr.]  Same  as 
ulexipIiarmicaL 

i^-Lfex-j-PHXp'nn-CAL,  a.  Counteracting  poison. 

A-l.iSx-1-TfiR'lc,        I  a,   [dAEfetjjGr.]   That  drives  away 

^-i.£x-;  TfiR'j-c^L,  i     poison  or  fevers. 

^-L£x-i-T£R'ics,*  7u  pi.  (Med.)  Preservatives  against  in- 
itection  or  poison.  Brande. 

Xl'fet,*  71.  A  caldron  or  furnace.  Tomlins. 

^l'G4j  n.  [L.]  pi.  XL'pjB.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  com- 
prising seaweeds,  lavers,  and  some  fresh-water  plants. 

dlr  GA-RO' BA*  n.  [Ar.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  bearing  pods  con- 
taining a  Tiutritious  powder,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
*rtjen  the  lucusts  on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
Brande. 

Al'O^-rSth,*  tu  (Med.)  A  substance  containing  antimo- 
ny ;  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Vunglison. 

■al'gates,  ad.  On  any  terms  j  every  way.  Fairfax, 

^L'GA-TRANE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  sort  of  pitch  or  bitumen. 
CraJib. 

Al-ga-z£l',*  7u  (Zool.)  A  beautiful  species  of  antelope. 
P.  Cyc 

Al'jGE-bra,  tu  [It.  &  Sp.,  from  Arabic]  A  kind  of  arith- 
metic, or  the  science  of  computing  abstract  quantities  by 
means  of  signs  or  symbols ;  an  important  branch  ol  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

Xi4-;G¥-BRA'[C,        )  a.  Relating  to  algebra ;  containing  op- 

XL-jSE-BRA'j-c^li,  i     erations  of  algebra. 

AL-jGE-BRA'(-CA.L-LY,*arf.  By  means  of  algebra.  Maunder. 

X.L-jGE-BRA'lSTJ  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  algebra. 

Al-jGE-rIne',*  n.  A  native  of  Algiers.  Murray. 

Xl-js^-rIne',*  o.  Belonging  to  Algiers.  Dr.  Shaw, 

tAL'j&lD,  a.  [algidus^  L.]  Cold  ;  chill.  Bailey. 

ftL'flSl"IJs'>-Chi»nesSiC0ld.    BaU^. 

fAL-plF'lC,  a.  That  produces  cold.  Bailey. 

AL'GQli,*  n.  UistToyi?)  A  star  ;  Medusa's  Head.  Crabb. 

\AL'6'6R^n.{lt.'\  Rxtreme  cold.  Bailey. 

tAl'(5Q-RI5M,  n.  [Ar.]    Same  as  algorithm.  Sir  T.  More. 

A.L'&<?-RtTHM,  71.  [Ar,]  The  art  of  computing  by  numeral 
figures  ;  arithmetic ;  algebra.  fVarton.  [r.] 

jAl-gose',  a.  Extremely  cold.  Bailey. 

AL'govs,*  a.  Abounding  in  seaweed.  Ash.  [r.] 

Al'gu^-zTl,  (&l'gfi-z51)  [&l'gfi-zel,  Ja.  Sm. ;  &i'g?-zll,  E.  ,- 
?l-gwa'zil.  or  a.l-g?i-z6l',  K.]  n.  [alguacU,  Sp.]  An  inferior 
officer  of  justice ;  a  constable. 

AL-Li-A'CEoys,*  (ai-le-a'shus)  a.  Having  the  properties  of 
garlic.  Francis, 

A'li-Xs,  (a'ie-Sa)  ad,  A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise  ,- 
asj  "  Simson,  alias  Smith,  alias  Baker." 

a'Li-ASy*  n.  (Law)  A  second  or  further  writ  issued  after  a 
capias.  Wldshaw. 

AlJl-Bi^  n.  [L.]  Elsewhere.  (Z,aw)  The  plea  of  a  person, 
who,  to  prove  himself  innocent  of  an  otfence  or  crime,  al- 
leges that  he  was  elsewhere,  or  at  another  place,  at  the 
time  when  the  act  was  committed. 

fAl-'l-BLE,  a.  [alibilis,  L.]  Nutritive  ;  nourishing.  Bailey. 

4z'i-l}ADE,*n.  [Ar.]  The  index  or  ruler  that  moves  about 
the  centre  of  an  astrolabe  or  quadrant.  Brande. 

Sl'ten,  (al'yen)  a.  [alienns^  L.]  Foreign  ;  estranged  from. 

iL'iEN,  (al'yen)  n.   A  foreigner,  as  distinguished  from  a 

natiiral-born  citizen (Z.ffiw)  A  foreigner  who  isaresident 

or  subject ;  or  one  born  m  a  foreign  country,  and  never 
naturalized. 

iL'IEN,  (al'yen)  v.  o.  [i,  aliened  ;  pp.  aliening,  al- 
iened.] To  make  any  thing  the  property  of  another ;  to 
alienate.  Hale.  [R.l 

$.14-i^sH'^-b1l.'1-i:Yj*  1^  (Law)  State  of  being  alienable. 
Snmrt, 

5l'ien-a-ble,  (aI'yen-5^-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  alienated. 

iLli'iEN-Aj&E,*7i.  (Law)  The  condition  or  state  of  an  alien. 
Lawes, 

5l'1?n-ate,  (al'yen-at)  [al'yen-at,  S.  W.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

Bll'e-^n-at,  P,  Kenridc]  v.  a,  [i.  alienated  ;  pp.  alienat- 

iNfl.  alienatedJ   To  transfer  property  to  another;  to 

withdraw  the  atFections  from :  to  estrange. 

Ifc'iEN-ATE,  (al'yen-^it)  o.    Withdrawn  from;  alienated. 
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aL '^N-^TE,  (al'ypn-^t)  Tu  A  stranger;  an  alien.    StapU 

ton.  [r.] 
Ali-IEPI-A'TIQN,  (al-yen-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  alienating  ;  stati 
of  being  alienated ;  a  transfer ;  estrangement ;  mental  d(^ 
rangeraent.  —(iaio)  The  act  of  parting  with  p-operty,  pa"* 
ticularly  real  property. 
AL'lEN-A-TpR,  (al'yen-a-tpr)  n.  One  who  alierates 
AL-IENE',*  (al-y5n')'w.  a,  (Law)  To  convey  property  to 

another ;  to  alienate.  Blackstone. 
al-ien-ee',*  (al-yen-e')  n,  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  tranafei 

of  property  is  made.  Blackstone. 
Al'ien-I5M,*  71.  The  state  of  being  an  alien.  JV.  Y.  Stat- 
utes.   [_R.] 
al-ien-6r',*  (al-yen-ar')   n.    (Law)    One  who  transfer* 

property  to  another.    Blackstone. 
|A-LlFi:',  ad.    On  my  life.  Shak. 

JA-ljtF'?R-oGs,  a.  [ala  and/ero,  L.]  Having  wings.  Bailm 
Al'i-form,*  c  Having  the  form  of  wings.  Crabb. 
I^-lIjGt'er-oDs,  a.  [aligerjlj.]  Having  wings.  Bailey 
f  A-lTgge',  v.  a.   See  Alboge. 

A-LIGHT',    Cti-lit')   i>,    n.    [i.    alighted;   pp.    alightino, 
ALIGHTED.]    To  come  down  and  stop;  to  fali  upon;  ta 
lig^ht.  Dryden, 
A-like',  ak.  &.  a.  With  resemblance ;  without  difference. 
A-like'-mind']ed,  a.  Having  the  same  mind. 
Al'i~m6nt,  n.    [alimentum^  L.]   Nourishment;  nutritioB  ] 

food  ;  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
Al-I-m£nt'al,  a.  That  nourishes.  Milton. 
AIi-J-mEnt'^l-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment. 

Brown. 
Al-i-mEnt'^-rj-nSSss,  71.    Quality  of  being  alimentary. 

Bailey. 
Al-i-Ment'a-ry,  a.  Belonging  to  aliment;  nourishing.— 
Aiimentarycaual^  a  tube  or  cavity  in  an  animal  bcdy,  into 
which  nutriment  is  taken  to  be  digested. 
Al-i-men-ta'ti.qn,  n.  Act  of  nourishing;  state  cf  being 

nourished.  Bacon. 
Ai.-j-mEn"'tive-n£ss,*  n,   (Phren.)  The  organ  of  appetite 

for  food.   Combe. 
AIi-i-m6'ni-oDs,  o.  That  nourishes.  Haroey.  [R.] 
AL'i-MQ-NY,  71.   [alimonta^  L.]     (Law)    An  allowr.nce  t«' 
which  a  married  woman  is  entitled,  upon  separatitn  from 
her  husband. 
Ai-'i-Pfiu,*  a.  Wing-footed  ;  swift  of  foot.  Ash, 
Al't-quXnt,  (ril'e-kwiinl)  [il'e-kwant,  S.  P.  J,  F.  Ja.  Sm,\ 
ai'e-kwont,  fV.  K.]  a.    [aliquantus^  L.]    Aliquant  parts  o{ 
a  number  are  such  as  will  never  make  up  the  num  »er  ex- 
actly ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  thrice  3  bting  9, 
four  times  3  making  12. 
Al'i-QuOt,  (iil'e-kwot')    a.    {^aliquotj  L  J    Aliquot  piirts  ol 
any  number  are  such  as  will  exactly  measure  it  without 
any  remainder ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  19. 
Al-i-sXn'der,*  71.  A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and  pctherb 

written  also  Alexajider.   W.  Encyc 
AI^'iSH,  a.  Resembling  ale.  Mortimer, 
AL'i-TRiJNK,*  n.   (Zool.)  The  second  and  third  segmentl 
of  the  trunk  or  thorax  of  an  insect,  called  by  Roget  vieso- 
thorax  and  metathorax.  Kirby. 
■fAl-^i-TURE,  71.  [alituray  h.'j  Nourishment.  Bailey. 
A-live',  a.  Having  life  ;  living ;  not  dead  ;  lively  ;  cheerful, 
^-lIz'a-rIne,*  71.  A  peculiar  coloring  principle  obtidned 

from  madder.  Brande, 
Al'ka-hest,  n.   The  pretended  universal  solvent  of  the 

alchemists. 
Al-ka-h£s'tic,*  rt.  Belonging  tn  alkahest.  Ash 
AL-KA-Lfes'cEN-cy,*  n.    A  tendency  lo  become  alkaine 

Brande. 
Al-ka-lEs'cent,  a.  Partaking  of  the  properties  of  ali^nJi 
Al'KA-LJ,  or  Al'KA-LI,   [SFkH?,  S.  JV,  P   J.  E.  F,  Stn 
ai'kHij  -/a.  -K".  '^■l  J^  [«'  and  kalij  Ar.]  pi.  Xl'ka-l.es 
(Chem.)  A  substance  that  has  a  caustic  taste,  volatilizabla 
by  heat,  capable  of  combining  with  and  destroying  the 
acidity  of  acids,  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  con- 
verting vegetable  blues  into  green;  potash,  soda,  ammo- 
nia, &c. 
AL-KXL'i-Fi-A-BLE,*ffl.  That  may  be  alkalified.  Qu.Jour 
Al-kXl'i-fy,*  7).  a.  (Chem.)  To  change  to  alkali.  Smart 
AL-KA-LtjG'E-NOOs,*  o.  Generating  alkali.  Smart, 
Al-ka-lIm':^;-ter,*7i.   (CAeTiu)  An  instrument  for  ascei- 

taining  the  strength  of  alkalies   Hamilton. 
Al'ka-lIne,  or  Al'ka-line,  (Sl'k^-Iin,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
ai'kai-lin,  S.  P.  Ja.  K."]  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkalL 
AL-K^-LtN'i-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  an  alkali.  P.  Cyc 
Al-ka'li-oOs,  o.  Having  the  quality  of  alkah.  Kin  tier. 
f  Al-kXl'i-zate,  v.  a.  To  make  bodies  alkaline. 
IAl-kXl'j-z^te,  a.  Impregnated  with  alkali.  Boijlc 
JAl-ka-li-za'tion,  77.  Impregnation  with  alkali. 
Al'k^-loId,*  71.   (Chem.)  A  substance  analogous  to  an  a. 
kaline  base  of  vegetable  origin,  and  generally  possessed 
of  great  medicinal  activity ;  any  vegetable  principl  d  whicl 
has  alkaline  properties.    Brande. 
Al'ka-loId,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alkali.    Brandt, 
Al'ka-n£t,  71.  The  bugloss,  a  plant.  Miller. 
AL-Ki?-Ki!:N'jQI,  n.  A  fruit  or  berry  called  winter-cher^ 
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mt^M  Sr^ote?,  n,  [Arab.]  A  confection  containing  kenues 
ber  'les 

iL'Hp-RXN,*Ti.   See  Alcoran. 

ftLL,  a.  The  whole  of;  every  one  of;  every  part  of. 

ALL,  ad.  Q,uite  ;  completely ;  altogether  ;  wholly. 

ALL,  n.   The  whole;  every  thing Ml  is  much  used  in 

composition  ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  is  merely  arbilra- 
^  ry,  as  appears  in  the  following  compounds. 
ALL-a-bXn'dqned,  (ai-j-bin'dund)  a.  Deserted  by  all. 
all-ab-iiorred',  (ai-stb-hHrd')  a.  Detested  by  all. 
ALL-^D-MiR'jN<5,  ft.  Wholly  admiring.  Sliak. 
ALL-A.D-VI5ED',  a.  Advised  by  all. 
Sll-A-l5ng',*  orf.  Throughout ;  in  the  whole    South. 
AiiL-AP-PROVED',  a.  Approved  by  all.  More. 
Xll~a-ton'jng,  a.  Atoning  for  all.  Dryden. 
ALL-beAr'jng,  (M-bir'ing)  a.  That  bears  every  thing. 
Sll-beau'te-oDs,  (ai-bu't^-us)  a.  Completely  beautiful. 
all-b^-hold'jng,  a.  That  beholds  all  things. 
XLL-ErND'iNG,*a.  That  binds  all.  SkiUt. 
Xll-blXst'ing,  a.  That  blasts  all  things. 
Xll-chanjG'ing,  a.  Perpetually  changing.  Shak. 
ALL-CHiiER'iNG,  a.  Cheering  all.  Skak. 
all-cqm-mXnd'ing,  a.  Commanding  all.  Raleifrk. 
Xll-cOM-ply'|nOj  a.  Complying  in  every  respect. 
Xll-cPM-po^'jng,  a.  That  quiets  all.  Crashaw. 
Xll-c6ivi-pre-h£nd'jng,*  a.  Comprehending  all  things. 

Dr.  Allen. 
&ll-c6m-pr?-h£n'sive,  a.    Comprehending  all  things. 

OlanvUle. 
Xll-cqn-ceal'JNG  a.  That  conceals  all  things. 
Xll-c5n'Quer-Tng,  (ai-k5ng'ker-ing)  a.    That  subdues 

every  thing.  Milton. 
All-c6n'sciovs,*  (-kiSn'ahus)    a.    Conscious  of  every 

thing.    Pope, 
Sll-cqn-strain'jng,  a.  That  restrains  all. 
All-cpn-sum'ing,  a.  That  consumes  every  thing. 
&ll-^re-at'ing-,*  a.  Creating  all  things.  Coioper. 
iiLLL"A.R'jNG,  a.  That  dares  every  thing. 
Xll-de-sign'ING,*  a.  Designing  all  things.  Bowring. 
All-de-stro5'ing,  a.  Destroying  all  things. 
fALL-DiE-vXsT'fNG,  o.  Wasting  all  things.  Sandys. 
Xll-de-voOr'jng,  a.  That  eats  up  every  thing. 
Xll-dIm'ming,  a.  That  obscures  all  things. 
Xll-di-rj5ct'ing,*  a.   Directing  all  things.  Bowring. 
XLL-Dis-c6v'ER-mG,  a.  Disclosing  every  thing.  Mare. 
X.LL-Dis-GRACED',  (fl,l-dis-grast')  a.  Completely  disgraced. 
XLL-Dis-pJSws'fNG,  a.  That  dispenses  all  things. 
Xll-di-vine',  a.  Supremely  excellent.  Howell. 
Xll-di-vin'jmg,  a.  Foretelling  all  things. 
Xll-drEad'ed,  a.  Feared  by  all    Skak. 
Sll-dro^'^Vj  '*•  Very  drowsy.  Brown. 
Sll-£l'q-quEnt,  a.  Most  eloquent.  Pope. 
XLL-EM-BRAg'fNG,  fl.  Embracing  all  things. 
Sll-£nd'|NG,  &  That  ends  all  things.  SUak. 
Xll-eN'LIGHt'en-ing,  a.    Enlightening  all  things.     C. 

Cotton. 
Sll-:?n-ra/jed',  a.  Greatly  enraged.  J.  Hall. 
Ali.-flam'jng,  a.  Flaming  in  every  direction. 
Sll-F66l5-Day',  n.   The  first  of  April,  so  named  from 

the  custom  of  making  fools  on  that  day.  Spectator. 
ALL-fqr-gYv'ing,  a.  Forgiving  all.  Dryden. 
Xll-Fotjr5',  ('9.1-fBrz')  n.  A  low  game  at  cards,  played  by 

two;  the  all-four  are  high:,  low,  Jack,  and  the  game; — the 

arms  used  together  with  the  legs  on  the  ground. 
Xll-j&Iv'er,  71.  The  Giver  of  all  things.  Milton. 
Xll-Good',  (&.l-gud')  n.  A  being  of  unlimited  goodness  ; 

used  also  as  an  adj..  supremely  good.  Dryden. 
All-guId^ing,  (9.1-gid'ing)  a.  Guiding  all  things. 
Sll-hail'J  interj.  All  health  ;  a  term  of  salutation. 
JAll-HAIL',  v.  a.  To  salute.  SJiak. 

ALL-HXl'lqw,  (ai-hai'lo)     )  n.  All-eaints-day ;  the  first 
XLL-HXL'Lpwy,  C9.l-hai'l9z)  \     of  November. 
Sll-HXl'lqw-m^s,  71.  AU-hallowtide.  Bourne. 
Xll-HXl'lc-wn,  (ai-hJil'lun)  a.  Relating  to  the  time  about 

All-saints-day.  Shak.         ^ 
ALL-HXL'Lpw-TiDE,   (Stl-hai'l^-tld)    71.     All-saints-day } 

November  Ist,  or  the  time  near  it.  Bacon. 
Xll'-Heal',  n.  A  name  of  several  plants  ;  woundwort. 
Xll-heal'ing,  a.  Healing  all  things.  Selden. 
ALL-HfiLP'JNG,  a.  Assistmg  all  things,  Seldeiu 
All-hid'ing,  a.  Concealing  all  things.  Shak. 
Xll-HO'ly,*  a.  Perfectly  holy.  Bowring. 
Xll-h6n'qred,  (ai-Sn'nurd)  a.  Honored  by  all. 
£LL-HiJRT'jNO,  a.  Hurting  all  things.  Shdc. 
&LL-l'DOii-iz-jNG,  a.  Idolizing  every  thing.  Crasham. 
ALL-T]!(I'i-tat-|NG,  a.  Imitating  every  thing.  More. 
Xll-IM-pr£s'sive,*  a.  Highly  impressive.  Bowring. 
Sll-Jn-form'ING,  a.  That  forms  or  actuates  all. 
Xll  -Jn-t£r'pret-Ing,  a.  Interpreting  all  things. 
Sll-JOdjG'ing,  a.  That  judges  all.  Rowe. 
Xll-know'ing,  (ai-no'ing)  a.  Omniscient;  all-wise, 
Xll-li'censed,  (9il-Ii'senst)  a.  Licensed  to  every  thing. 
SLL--Lftv'lNG   a.  Of  infinite  love.  More. 
Xll~MAK'}N»,  «.  That  created  all ;  omnific.  Dryden. 
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XLL-M^-TUR'l7fG,  o.  That  matures  dll  things.  Drfien, 
Sll-mer'c?-fOl,*  fl.  Perfect  in  mercy.  Ch.  Ob. 
ALL-MiiR'DER-iNG,  a.  Completely  destructive. 
All-P-be'dJ-£nt.  o.  Absolutely  obedient.  Crashaw. 
ALL-Q-BEY'fNG,  (al-9-ba'jng)  a.  Faying  entire  ooedlenca 
All-qb-lIv'}:-oDs,  a.  Causing  entire  forgetfulness. 
AiiL-pB-sctJR'lNG,  a.  That  hides  all  things. 
Xll-pSn^^-tbat-jng,  o.  Pervading  all  things. 
Xll-Per'fect-mISsSj  71.  Complete  perfection.  More, 
Xll-pierp'ing,  a.  Discovering  all  things.  Marsron. 
XLL-PP^'iipR-FUL,  a.  Almighty ;  omnipotent.  Sxwift 
Xll-praised',  (il-prazd')  a.  Praised  by  all. 
Xll-rOl'tng,  a.  Governing  all  things.  M'dton. 
All-Saints-Day',  (Sil-sants-da')  71,  The  Ist  of  November 

the  day  on  which  there  is  a  general  celebration  of  th 

saints. 
Xll~sXnc'tj-fy-ing^  a.  That  sanctifies  the  whole.  W&f« 
Xll-sav'ing,  a.  Savmg  all  things.  Selden. 
5ll-search'ing,  fl.  That  searches  all  things, 
ALL-SEE'|NG,'a.  That  beholds  every  thing.  Dryden. 
All-se'er,  n.  He  that  sees  or  beholds  every  thing, 
Sll-shak'ing.  a.  That  shakes  all  things.  Shak. 
Xll-shDnned',  fai-shund')  a.  Shunned  by  all,  Sltak. 
Xll-Spul9-Day',  (ai-solz-da')  n.  The  2d  of  November 

the  day  on  which  supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  Ih 

the  church  of  Rome.  Shak. 
Xll-svb-m^s'sive,*  a.  Perfectly  submissive.  Bowring. 
ALL-SuF-FF'ciEN-CV,(a.l-suf-nsh'en-se) 71,  Infinite  ability. 
Xll-svf-f1"cient,  (ai-suf-fish'en't)  a.    Sufficient  for  all 
Xll-Suf-fVcient,  (ai-suf-fish'^nt)  n.  The  Deity. 
Sll-svr-Vey'ing,  (ai-syr-va'jng)  a.  Surveying  all  things 
All-svs-tain'ing,  fl.  That  upholds  all  things. 
Ill-tEll'ihg,  a.  That  divulges  all  things.   Sh(Jt. 
All-tri'vmph-Ing,  a.  Everywhere  triumphant. 
All-watched',  (ai-wScht')  a.  Watched  throughout. 
SLL-W19E',  a.  Possessed  of  infinite  wisdom.  South. 
All-wTt'ted,  a.  Possessing  every  kind  of  wit.  B.Jonson 
All-wor'shipped,  (ai-wiir'shipt)  a.  Adored  by  all. 
AL'L^-piTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral ;  diallogite. 

Phillips. 
Al'l'ah^*  iu    [Ar.]   The  Arabic  oame  of  the  Supreme  Be 

ing,  which,  through  the  Alcoran,  has  found  its  way  into 

all  the  j^anguages  of  the  Mahometan  nations.   P.  Cyc. 
Al'lan-ite,*  n.     {Min.)   A  silico-ferriferous  oxide  from 

Greenland.  Brande. 
Al-lXn'toId,*  or  Al-L^n-t6Id',*  71,  (jliuU'i  Same  as 

allantois.    Dunglis'Vi. 
Al-lXn'tp-Ys,*  or  Al-lan-t5Ts',  n.   [dX\avTOEiSf]s,Gr.] 

(.Snot.)  A  thin  membraneous  sac  situated  between  the 

amnion  and  chorion  of  the  fffitus. 
fAL-LA'TRATE,  u.  71.  [ollotro,  !>.]  To  bark.  Stubbes. 

^L-LAY',  v.  a.    [l.  ALLA.YED  ;  pp.  ALLAYING,  ALLAYED.]    To 

soothe  ;  to  assuage  ;  to  soften  ;  to  qui'>t ;  to  pacify  ;  to  re- 
press :  —  to  debase  a  metal.    See  aIlot. 

f  Al-lay',*  v.  n.  To  abate  ;  to  subside  ;  to  grow  calm.  Shak 

AL-LAY',  71.  [aloi,  Fr.]    See  Alloy. 

Al-lay'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  allays.  Harvey. 

f^L-LAY'M]j:NT,  71.  That  which  allays.  Shale. 

fAL-LECT',  V.  a.  [allectQ,  allicio,  L.]  To  entice  Huioe%^$ 
'Diet. 

■|-Al-lec-ta'tipn,  71.  Allurement ;  enticement.  Coles, 

Al-lEc'tive,  n.  Allurement.  Sir  T.  ElyuU 

f  Al-lISc'tive,  a.  Alluring.  Chaucer. 

AL-Li^-GA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  alleging ;  thing  alleged  j  n(hr 
mation  ;  declaration  ;  an  excuse  ;  a  plea. 

^L-l£/tE',  (^l-lej')  V.  a.  [allegOj  L.]  [i.  alleged  ;  pp.  Ai. 
l£ging,  alleged.]  To  affirm;  to  declare;  to  maintain; 
to  advance ;  to  adduce ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  produce 
as  an  argument. 

Al-l£jBE'4i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  alleged.  Browne. 

f  AL-L£jGrE'MENT,  n.  Allegation.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Al-l£jg'er,  (gil-lej'er)  71.  One  who  alleges.  Boyle. 

AL-le'jGiance,  (^l-'lS'j^ns)  n.  [alligeance,  Fr.]  The  obe- 
dience which  a  citizen  or  subject  owes  to  the  government 
or  sovereign ;  loyalty. 

tAL-LE'jBlANT,  (91-le'j^nt)  o.  Loyal.   Shale. 

Al-le-g6r'ic,  fl.  Partaking  of  or  like  an  allegory. 

AL-Li:-G5R'i-CAL,  fl..  Being  in  the  form  of  or  like  an  alio 
gory ;  typical ;  figurative. 

Al-le-g6r'i-c^l-ly,  ad.  After  an  allegorical  manner. 

AL-L:^-G5R'i-CAL-NJ6ss,  71.  duality  of  being  allegorical 

Al^le-gq-eIst,  n.  One  who  makes  use  of  allegory, 

AL'Li:-Gp-RIZE,  V.  a.  [i,  allegorized  ;  pp.  allegobizino, 
ALLEGORIZED.]  To  treat  allegorically  i  to  turn  into  alle 
gory.   Raleigh. 

Al'le-gp-rize,  v.  n.  To  make  use  of  allegory.  Pulke. 

Al'l:^-GP-riz-er,  n.  An  allegorisL  Coventry, 

Al'le-gp-ry,  n.  [dWriyopia,  Gr.]  A  figurative  represent 
tation,  in  which  the  words,  signs,  or  forms  signify  some 
thing  beyond  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning;  asyiD- 
bolical  writing  or  representation  ;  a  fable;  a  type. 

Ai^le-grMt'tq*  ad.  [It.]  {Mas.)  Denoting  a  time  leap 
quick  than  allegro.    Crabb. 

Al~le'gro,  [^l-le'grp,  S.  W  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  ^}-\^'%V) 
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Mu]  md,   [IL]  (jMus.)  Denoting  a  sprightly  motion.    It 
originiUIy  means  gay^  as  in  MUton. 

iz-ZB-i.x/'J4.H,  (fl-le-la'y^h)  inlerj.  &  n.  [Heb.]  Praise  ye 
Jehovah,  or,  Praise  God ;  a  song  of  thanl^sgiving.  —  Most 
commonly  written  Hallelujah. 

iz-L^-MJiNDE'j  [ai-e-miind',  Jo.  Sm. ;  ai-e-mSind',  K.']  tu 
[Ft.  ;  allemanniay  ba*b!  L.]  A  brisk  German  dance. — (Mus.) 
A  slow  air. 

iL-Li^-MXN'NJc,*  o.  P.  Cye.    See  Alemannic. 

^l-le'ri-6n,*  iu  (Her.)  A  small  bird,  painted  with  wings, 
but  without  beak  or  feet.  Crabb. 

4z~£.E-rE&it£:',*  n.  (Com.)  A  brass  Swedish  coin  worth 
3^(2.'English.  Crabb. 

^L-Le'VI-ATEjW.o,  [allevo,  li.']  [i.  alleviated  ;  pp.  alle- 
viating, ALLEVIATED.]  To  make  light  J  to  ease;  to  soft 
^n  ;_to  allay. 

^Ij-Le'vi-at-ing,*  p.  a.  Affording  alleviation  ;  relieving. 

^l-le-vJ-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  alleviating;  mitigation. 

i^L-LE'vi-A-TtvE,?i.  Something  mitigating,  [r.] 

Al'ley,  (al'l?)  n.  J  pL  Xl'ley?.  [aHce,  Fr.]  A  walk  in  a 
garden,  Sec. ;  a  passage,  in  a  town,  narrower  than  a 
street. 

AL-Li-A'CEoys,*  (ai-e-a'shus)  a.  Having  the  smell  or  na- 
ture of  garlic  or  onions.  Brande. 

^L-li'ance,  n.  [aKmTice,  Fr.]  State  of  being  allied  ;  a  con- 
federacy ;  a  league  ;  affinity  ;  relation  by  marriage  or  by 
kindred ;  the  persons  allied.  —  (Politics)  A  league  between 
two  or  more  friendly  powers. 

f^li-Li'ANCE,  V.  a.  To  ally.  Cudwortk. 

f^L-Lj'ANT,  n.  An  ally.   Wottoiu 

|-^L-l!"ci?n-cy,  (5il-lish'en-s§)  n.  [o/Zicw,  L.]  Magnet- 
ism; attraction.    OlanvUle. 

f^I--Ll"ci:?NT,  (?l-lish'ent)  n.   An  attractor.   Robinson. 

^l-lied',*  (gl-lid')  p.  a.  United  by  kindred  or  alliance; 
confederated. 

iL'Li-&ATE,u. a.  [alligOjli.]  To  tie  one  thing  to  another ; 
to  unite.  Hale,  [r.] 

AL-LI-aX'TlQN,  Tu  Act  of  tying  together.  — (^ritA.)  A  rule 
that  teaches  the  solution  of  questions  concerning  the 
compounding  or  mixing  together  of  different  ingredients, 
or  ingredients  of  different  qualities  or  values. 

iL'Lj-GA-TpR,  n.  [allagartOf  Port.]  (ZooL)  A  large  Ameri- 
can reptile,  resemoling  the  Egyptian  crocodile ;  a  species 
of  crocodile  having  a  wide,  obtuse  muzzle,  and  unequal 
teeth. 

AL'L|-GA-TpR-PEAR,*n.  (JBot.)  A  West  India  fruit.  Crabb. 

tAr-'Lj-fi^-TURE,  n.  A  link  or  ligature.  Bailey. 

^L-LIGN'MENT,*  (?il-lln'ment)  iu  [alignement,  Fr.J  The 
act  of  reducing  to  a  right  line  or  a  level.   Tanner. 

X,l'l}-6th,*  n.  (.dstroTi.)  A  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  Crabb. 

i^L-Ll"§IpN,  (^I-lSzh'tin)  n,  {allidoj  allisum,  L.]  The  act 
of  striking  one  thing  against  another;  collision.  Wood- 
ward. [R.] 

(^L-LlT-^R-A'TlpN,  n,  {ad  and  litera^  L.]  The  repetition  of 
the  same  letter,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  different  words. 

^l-lIt'er-^TIVE,  o.  Relating  to  alliteration. 

^L-LtT'ER-^-TlVE-NEss,*7i.  Quality  of  being  alliterative. 
Coleridge, 

i^L-LlT'ER-A-TQR,*  71,  One  who  uses  alliteration.  Coti- 
noi^seur. 

&j.'l.f-i^My*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  garlic.  Crabb, 

Al'lq-cate,*  r.  a.  To  place;  to  set.  Barlce.  [r.] 

Aii-Lp-CA'TlpN,  TU  [aUocoy  L.J  The  act  of  putting  one 
thing  to  another;  the  admission  of  an  article  in  reckon- 
ing, and  addition  of  it  to  the  account.  —  (Law)  The  allow- 
ance of  an  account  in  the  English  exchequer ;  a  certifi- 
cate of  an  allowance  of  accounts  by  a  master,  on  taxation 
of  costs.  Crabbt 

AL-LQ-CA'TJ/Rf*n,  (Law)  The  allowance  of  a  writ.  Bou- 
vier. 

^L-L6jeH'RP-lTE,*7t,  (Min.)  A  massive  mineral  allied  to 
the  garnet.  Brande. 

Ai*-ii<>-cu'TipN,  71.  [aUocutiOy  L.]  Act  of  speaking  to  an- 
other.  Wheeler.  [R.j 

^L-l  o^Dl-^L,  a.  \aUodudiay  barb.  L.]  (Law)  Not  feudal ; 
iD'lependent. 

^L-co'Dj-^jLL-LV,*  ttrf.  In  an  allodial  manner.  A.  Smitlu 

{Ll>  LO'dJ-Cm,  7t.  (Law)  hand  held  by  an  individual  in  his 
vwn  absolute  right,  free  from  all  feudal  obligation. 

^l.-LftNjt>E'j  C?l-lunj')  (>l-lunj',  S.  PF.J.Ja.  Sm.i  gl-lonj/, 
P,  K.]  n.  lallonge^  Fr.]  A  pass  or  thnist  with  a  rapier,  in 
fenring ;  a  lunge ;  a  long  rein,  wlien  a  horse  is  trotted  in 
Ihf  hand. 

AL-ljfiNjGE'y*  V.  n.  {allonger,  Fr.]  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust 
with  a  rapier ;  to  lunge.  Smart, 

Al-l66'.  d.  a.  To  set  on.  Philips,  To  halloo.  See  Halloo. 

iL-Lp-pXTH'jc,*  o.  (Med.)  Noting  the  ordinary  method  of 
medical  practice.  Dunglisoii. 

iL-Lp-PXXH'l-c^L-LV,*  ad.  In  accordance  with  allopathy. 
Weld. 

^L-L6p'A-TuTST,*n.  One  who  adheres  to  allopathy.  Ells. 

,^L-L6p'^-THY,*n.  (Med.)  Ordinary  medical  practice,  as 
opposed  to  homoBopathy.  Danglmon. 


AlJtf 

AL'T.p  PUANiS,*  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  minera      Varu 
|Al'LP-qu¥,  n,    ^idloquium^  L.]    Address ;  conversatioa 

Bailey. 

AL-LSt',«    a    [i- ALLOTTED  ;;^.  ALLOTTING,  ALLOTTED.]    Tc 

distribute  by  lot;  to  grant ;  to  distribute. 

^l-l6t'ment,  n.  Act  of  allotting;  that  which  is  allotted; 
distribution  by  lot ;  part ;  share.  —  .Allotment  system,  (Eng- 
land,) The  allotting  to  every  poor  family  in  a  pansh  a 
piece  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  with  the  spade. 

tAL-L6T'TE-R¥,  71.  Allotment.  Shak. 

^'l-lo^',  w.  a.  (aMouer,  Fr.]  [i.  allowed  ;  pp.  allowing, 
ALLOWED.]  To  admit ;  to  permit ;  to  grant ;  to  yield  ;  to 
pay  to  ;  to  give  to ;  to  make  abatement. 

Al-loWa-ble,  a.  That  may  he  allowed  ;  admissible. 

Al-loaVa-ble-n^ss,  n.  Exemption  from  prohibition 

.^L-LOA^'-A-BLV,  ad.  With  claim  of  allowance.  Lowth. 

^L-LoW^NCE,  71.  Tliat  which  is  allowed ;  admission ; 
sanction  ;  license ;  permission ;  a  settled  rate ;  salary ; 
abatement. 

^L-LoWance,*  «.  a.  [i.  allowanced  ;  pp.  allowancing, 
allowanced.]  To  put  upon  allowance;  to  limit  in  tha 
supply  of  food,  &:c.  Smart. 

^l-l6w'er,  tu  One  who  allows  or  approves. 

j^L-Lol?',  71. ;  pi,  AL-Lo  T?9'.  The  baser  metal  which  is  mixea 
with  a  finer  one ;  a  debased  substance ;  the  evil  which 
is  mixed  with  good.  —  Formerly  written  dXay. 

i^L-LOf,*  V.  a.  [{.alloyed;  pp.  alloying,  alloyed.]  To 
reduce  the  purity  of  a  metal  by  mixing  it  with  one  of  less 
value;  to  corrupt  or  reduce  in  purity.  Ure.  —  Formerly 
written  dXay, 

^L-LO?'^j&E,*7i.  The  act  of  alloying;  alloy.  Smart, 

Ale?,  n,  pi.  All  one's  goods.  [A  vulgarism.] 

Ale'spice,  71.  The  dried,  immature  berry  of  the  myrtus  pi- 
metUa ;  called  also  Jamaica  pepper. 

fAE-LV-Bfis'cEN-cy,  71,  [allubescentiaj  L.]  Willingness. 
Bailey. 

Ae-LUDE',  v.  n.  [alludo,  L.]  [t.  alluded;  pp,  ALLnuirfj, 
alluded.]  To  make  or  have  some  reference  to  a  thing 
to  hint  at ;  to  insinuate. 

AL-Lu'MfN-ATE,*«.  a.  To  color  ;  to  embellish,  Jiih.  fR.J 

AL-Lu'MJ-NpR,  n.  [allumer,  Fr.]  One  who  colors,  deco- 
rates, or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment ;  a  limner* 
Cowel. 

^L-lure',  p.  fl.  [lewrrer,  Fr.]  [i.  allured;  pji.  ALhVRiy a, 
ALLUHED.l   To  entice  ;  to  decoy ;  to  attract ;  to  lure. 

|Al-lure',  n.  Something  set  up  to  entice  ;  a  lure. 

^L-EtJRE'MENTjTi.  That  which  allures;  enticement;  tevap 
tation  of  pleasure. 

AL-lur'er,  ri.  One  who  allures.  Dryden. 

Al-lur'jng,  71.  The  power  to  allure.  Beaum,  8f  FL 

Al-lur'Jng,*  y.  ffi.  Tending  to  allure ;  enticing, 

AL-LUR'iNG-LY,  ad.  Enticingly. 

i^L-LUR'iwG-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  alluring, 

AL-LU'SlpN,  (^l-lu'zhun)  71.  [allusio,  lI]  Act  of  alluding 
a  reference  to  something  supposed  to  be  already  known  . 
a  hint. 

Al-lij'sive,  a.  Making  allusion ;  hinting. 

AL-Lu'sivE-LY,  ad.  In  an  allusive  manner.  Hammond. 

AE-EU'sivE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allusive,  Mor^ 

AL-LU'sp-RY,  a.  Allusive ;  insinuating.  HeatJt. 

^L~Eu'vi'^E,  a.  Relating  to  alluvium;  carried  by  watei 
and  lodged. 

AL-Lu'vi-pN,  n.  [aUuvio,  L. ;  alluvion,  Fr  ]  Alluvial  land 
See  Alluvium. 

tAL-Lu'vj-oDs,  a.  Alluvial.  Bailey.    See  Alluvial. 

,dz-LU'rx-&M,*  71.  [L.]  p\,  Ai^Lu' vi-4.  (Geol.)  An  accn 
'  mulation  of  sandj  earth,  gravel,  &c.,  brought  down  by 
the  currents  of  rivers,  which,  when  spread  out  to  any 
extent,  forms  what  is  called  alluvial  land.  P.  Cyc 

Al-LY',  (til-U')  V.  a.  [oilier,  Fr.]  [i.  allied  ;  pp.  allying 
ALLIED.]  To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship,  or  confed- 
eracy; to  make  a  relation  or  connection  between  two 
things. 

.^L-LY^  (5il-liOn. ,-  pi.  AE-LIE5',  One  that  is  allied: — pL 
States  that  have  entered  into  a  league  for  mutu  il  defence 
Temple. 

^l-ly',*  v.  n.  To  be  closely  united.  Hume. 

Al'ma,*^i.'me^*  OTAJL'MEH,*n,  In  the  East,  a  dancing 
girl,  one  whose  employment  is  to  amuse  company  by 
dancing  and  singing,  P.  Cyc. 

Al^M4-cXTf'  T4R,  n.  [Ar.]  A  small  circle  of  the  sphcri 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  [r.] 

Al-M;J.-cXn't^r'§-StAff,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  taKC 
observations  of  the  sun,  when  it  rises  and  sets. 

Al'ma-dy,*  n.  A  vessel,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  form  ot 
a  weaver's  shuttle ;  an  African  hark  canoe.  Crabb. 

Al-ma'gr^,*  71.  (Min.)  A  fine,  deep-red  ochre.  Smart, 

JiL'MA  Ma'  ter,*  [h.]  Benign  or  fostering  mother ;  a  tenn 
*  applied  to  the  university  or  college  where  one  was  ei  u 
Gated.  Eney, 

Al'ma-nXc,  71.  [ahnanaeh,  Fr.  &  8p.,  from  Ar.l  An  annual 
publication,  giving  the  civil  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
times  of  the  various  astronomical  phenomena,  &c. ;  UB 
annual  register  with  a  calendar;  a  calendar.  — AViuticai 
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JllmantuTj  an  almanac  for  seamen,  containing  a  copious  ac- 
count or  astronnmical  phenomena  at  sea. 

&L'jyiA-NAC-MA.'KER,  71.  A  maker  of  almanacs.  Oayton, 

(if'MAN'DiNEj  n.  [almandaia.  It.]  (Mhu)  An  inferior  kind  of 
rubyj  a  precious  garnet.  PhiUips. 

Al-mb'N4l^*  n.  [Sp.]  An  East  Indian  weight  of  about  two 

'  pounds.  J^Teuman. 

&,ii'M:^-RY,*  tu  (Jlrclu)  A  niche  or  cupboard  let  into  the 
substance  of  a  wall ;  the  same  as  locker.  Francis. 

£L-ivii&H'Ti-N£ss,  (£ll-mi'te-n€8)  n.  Omnipotence ;  an  at^ 
tribute  of  God. 

Sli-MlGH'Ty,  (U-rai't?)  a.  Of  unlimited  power;  omnipo- 
tent. Oeiip^is. 

Sl-migh'ty,  (a,l-mi'te)  n.  The  Omnipotent;  God. 

IAlai'ni^r,-*  n.  Game  as  almoner.  Bailey.   See  Almuner. 
Al'm<?nd,  (i'mynd)  [i'mund,  S.  W  J  F.  K.  Sm.  Ja.  ,*  Ul'- 
inund,  P.]  n.  [rniiande^  Fr.]  The  nut,  cejd,  or  fruit  of  the 
alniund-tree  :  — fl.  {Anai.)  Two  round  glands  on  the  sides 
of  the  basis  of  the  tongue;  the  tonsils. 

3Ai/MpND-FuR.-NACE,  Ci'mund-fiir-nis)  )  n.  A  kind  of  fur- 
Al'man-Fur-nace,  (a'm^n-fur-n(s)  )  nace  used  in  re- 
fining ;  c[illed_also  the  sweep. 

||AL'MpND-snAPED',*(a'mynd-shapt')a.  Shaped  like  an 
almond.  P.  Cyc» 

JAl'MQNd-Tree,  (U'mund-tre)n.  TYi&tTeeamygdalus  com- 
munis^ which  bears  almonds,  and  resembles  the  peach-tree. 

liAL'MQND-WiL'LOW,  fi'mynd-wil'lo)  7J.  Awillow  whose 
leaves  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  sides.  Shenstojie. 

iL'MQ-N:ER,  tu  An  officer  of  a  prince  or  of  a  religious 
house,  to  whom  the  distribution  of  alms  or  charity  is 
committed. 

S.ii'MpN-RV,  I*.  The  place  where  the  almoner  resides,  or 
where  the  alms  are  distributed. 

Jli'MOST,  [ai'most,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ai-most',  S.  P.  J. ;  ai-most', 
or  M'most,  J!'.]  ad.  Nearly ;  well-nigh.  Locke, 

tALM'Ry,  (ara'r?)  ti.  Same  as  almonry.     See  Almonry. 

ALM$,  (amz)  m.  sinff.  &  pL  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the 
poor ;  a  charitable  donation.  J):;^  Johnson  says,  alms  "  has 
no  singular  "  ,•  Todd,  that  it  is  "  without  a  plural.^'  Gram- 
marians regard  it  as  of  both  numbers :  some  say,  "  gener- 
ally singular  "  ;  others, "  generally  plural."  —  "  An  alms." 
Acts,  SkaJCf  Drydeit,  Swifi. — "  Alms  are  of  diverse  kinds." 
Rees^s  Cyc. — "  Some  say,  '  These  alms  are  useful ' ;  others 
say,  '  This  alms  is  useful.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  was 
slimesse.  Hence  the  word  alnis  is,  in  respect  to  its  origi- 
nal form,  singular ;  in  respect  to  its  meaning,  either  sin- 
gular or  plural."  Prof.  Latham. 

iS-LM^'-BAs-KET,  (amz'bis-ket)  n.  The  basket  in  which 
provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away.  B.  Jonson. 

Xlm$'deed,  (Imz'ded)  71.  An  act  of  charity.  Acts  ix. 

SLMg'DRfHK,*  QLmz'drink)  71.  "  A  phrase  among  good  fel- 
lows," says  W arburton,  "  to  signify  that  liquor  of  an- 
other's share  which  his  companion  drinks  to  ease  him." 
Shak. 

|ALM5'-Foi.K,  ('imz'fok)  n.  pL  Persons  supporting  others 
by  alms.  Strype, 

KLM9'-^f  v-er,  (imz'giv-^r)  71.  One  who  gives  alms.  Bacon. 

S.iiM5'-;G(v-}NG,*  (amz'giv-ing)  ji.  The  act  of  giving  alms. 
Conybeare. 

XLMg'HoOsE,  (amz'hyfia)  tu  A  house  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception and  support  of  the  poor;  a  poor-house.  Hooker. 

X.LjVl9'iViXN,  (amz'man)  n.  A  man  who  lives  upon  alms. 
Shah.    He  who  gives  alms.  Homilies,  b.  2, 

Alms'-Peo'ple,  (amis'pe'pl)  n.  pi.  Members  of  an  alms- 
house. 

J^l'mvg-Tree,7i.  a  tree  of  an  unknown  kind,  mentioned 
111  Scripture.  1  Kings  x. 

iL'N^jSE,  7i.  [aulrmge,  or  aunage,  Ft.]  Ell-measure ;  meas- 
ure by  the  ell.  Blount, 

Al'n4-j&er,  n.  A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  an  English  officer, 
who  used  to  inspect  the  assize  of  woollen  cloth:  —  writ- 
ten also  aZnagar  and  aulnager.  Blount, 

IAl'night,  (SLl'nit)  71.  A  great  cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick 
in  tlie  midst,  to  burn  a  long  time.  Bacon. 

•d-Lo'Aj*  n.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  festival  after  the  harvest.  Crabb. 

Al'oe,  tu  [Fr.,  and  d}\6ri,  Gr.]  pi.  Al^oe?.  A  tree  or  spe- 
cies of  wood  used  in  the  East  for  perfumes  ;  a  genus  of 
succulent  plants.  —  (Med.)  A  resinous  substance  or  drug 
formed  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  tlie  plant,  —  The 
plural  of  this  word,  in  Latin,  Xl'q-£$,  is  of  three  sylla- 
bles. 

&l-p-£t'ic,        )  a.  Relating  to,  obtained  from,  or  consist- 

iL-p-£T'i-c^L,  )     ing  of  aloes. 

/ll*-Q-fiT'ics,  n.  ^Z.  (Med.)  Medicines  consisting  chiefly  of 
aloes.  Crabb. 

^-l^6VT',ad.  On  high  ;  above.  —  (JVaut.)  At  the  mast-head, 
or  in  the  top  of  the  rigging.    "  All  hands  aloft.'' 

^-1.6vt' ,  prep.  Above.  Milton,  [r.] 

m,-9-G6T'RA-PHY,*  71.  (Med.)  A  disproportionate  nutri- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Crabb, 
Ali'p-jGY,  n,  [alogie,  old  Fr.]  Unreasonableness;  absurd- 
ity. BaUey, 

^'LONb'jO.  Without  another,  or  without  company ;  single; 
nnly ;  solitary. 


t^-L5NE'i«Vi  0    Only*  HidoeU 
t^-LONE'iiV,  ad    Merely;  singly.  Qneer, 
f^-liOWE'Ni^iss,  T,  The  state  of  being  alone.  Mt-mtagM. 
^-lidNG',  ad.  At  length ;  through  any  space  le  Igthwisi 

onward.  —  All  along,  throughout.  —  Along  wit/ ^  in  ''ou 

pany  with. 
^-1.6k  a',*  prep.  By  the  side  of;  near  to.  Hiley, 
^-L  6ng'-Shore  ,'''  ad,  (JVaut.)  Being  along  or  near  the  coaKi 

Falconer, 
A-lOng'-Side,  ad,  (J^avt.)  By  the  side  of  the  ship. 
fA-L6KGST',  ad.  Along  ;  through  the  length.  KnoUes, 
4^-l66f',  ad.  At  a  distance ;  far  apart. 
A-loof'ness,*  71.  State  of  baing  aloof.  Coleridge.  [R.J 
AL-Q-PE-cu'Rjja,*  n.  [L.]  (BoL)  A  genus  of  grasses  o( 

the  foxtail  kind.  Farm.  Ency. 
Al'P-pe-cy,*  n.  (Med.)  The  fox-evil,  or  scurf,  a  diseaM 

which  causes  the  hair  to  fail  off.  Bailey. 
^-LbOD',  ad.  Loudly;  with  great  noise.  Waller, 
fj^-LOW'   (9-I0O  ad.  In  a  low  place.  Dryden. 
ALP,  n.  A  mountain ;  that  which  is  mountainous  or  dura- 
ble, like  the  Alps.  Milton. 
^L-pXc'^,*  71.  A  species  of  Peruvian  sheep ;  llama.  Famu 

Ency. 
Al'fma,  n,  [Gr.]  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an 

swering  to  our  A ;  tlierefore  used  to  signify  the  first 

Rev.  1. 
Al'ph*-b£t,71.  [aA0a  and  jff'"iTa,Gr.]  The  letters  of  a  lap 

guage. 
Aii'PHA-BJ5'.T,  J),  a.  To  range  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet- 
Al-pha-be-ta'rj-^n,  n.  An  A  B  C  scholar.  Sancroft. 
Al-ph^-bIt'ic,        I  a.  Relating  to  or  in  the  order  of  tlib 
AL-PHA-BiiT'i-cAL,  j     alphabet. 
AL-PiiA-BiST'i-c^L-LV,  ad.    In  an  alphabetical  mannei 

Holder, 
AL-vnii'Nic,*  TU  (Med.)  White  barley  sugar ;  sugar  candy 

Dwnglison, 
Al-ph6n'sin,*  n.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  foi 

extracting  balls  from  wounds.  Brande. 
AL-phon'sine,*  a.  Relating  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon  01 

his  astronomical  tables.  Ed.  Ency, 
Al'pjne,*  71.  A  peculiar  kind  of  strawberry.  Mawe. 
AL'piwE,  or  Al^'PiNE,  [al'pin,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  SUpIn,  E.  Ja.  K. ! 

a.  [Alpinus,  L.]  Relatmg  to  or  resembling  the  Alps  ;  higli 
Al'(4VI~f6u,'^  (jil'ke-fo)  iu  (Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral  lead 

ore.  Crabb. 
5,l-r£ad'y,  (ai-rSd'de)  ad.  Now,  at  this  time,  or  at  somfl 

time  past;  before  the  time  expected, 
f  AliS,  ad.  Also ;  likewise.  Spenser, 

AL-SA'cian,*  (5il-sa'sh?n)  a.  Relating  to  Alsace.  Ency. 
Al  SEGJVOy*  (91-san'yo)  71.    [It.]    (Mus.)  A  notice  to  thd 

performer  that  he  must  recommence.  Brande. 
Al'sine,*7i.  (Bat.)  A  plant,  called  also  c/iicA-Mjeed.  Crabb 
Al'sp,  ad.  In  the  same  manner ;  likewise. 
ATj'sq,*  conj.  Noting  addition  or  conjunction.  Crombit 
Alt,  a.  &.  n.    (Mus.)  High ;  a  term  applied  to  the  higu 

notes  of  the  scale.    See  Alto. 
Al-ta'ic,*  or  Al-ta'ia.n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  mountains 

of  Altai  in  Asia.  Ency. 
Al't^r,  n.  [aUare,  L.]  A  place  or  sort  of  pedestal  on  which 

sacrifices  were  offered  ;  the  table  in  churches  where  tho 

communion  is  administered. 
Sl't^r-AjSE,  71.   [altaragium,  L.]    (Law)  An  emolument' 

arising  from  oblations  to  the  altar.  Ayliffe. 
Sl'tar-Cloth,  71.  A  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar 
Al-tar^Piece,  n.  A  painting  placed  over  the  altat 
Al'TAR-WI^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  altar.  Hoioell, 
Sl'TER,  v.  (I.  [a^t^rfir,  Fr.,  from  flZicr,  L.]   [i.  altered  ;  py 

altering,  altered.]  To  change;  to  make  otherwise;  U 

vary. 
Al't?r,  v.  71.  To  suffer  change  ;  to  become  otherwise 
Xl-ter-a-bIl'i-ty,*  n,  Quality  of  being  alterable.  Sman 
Al't:?;r-A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  altered. 
Al'ter-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alterable. 
AL'TER-A-BLy,  ad.  In  an  alterable  manner. 
tSL'T?R^A/iE,  n.  The  fostering  of  a  child.  Sir  J.  Davie* 
Sl'ter-jj,nt,  a.  Producing  change.  Bacotu 
AL-T?R-i'Tlpw,  71.  Act  of  altering ;  state  of  being  aJtered ;  j 

variation ;  change.  1 

Al'ter-^-tIve,  a.  (Med.)  Producing  change  ; 

Al'ter-a-tIve,  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  cures  ai»- 

ease  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  I 

Al'ter-cate,  v.  n.    [altercorj  L.]     [L  altercated;  pp. 

ALTERCATING,  ALTERCATED.]    To  wraugle ;  to  conten4 

with. 
AL-TER-CA'TipN,  [ai-ter-ka'shiin,  S,  JV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K 

Sm.  i  aMer-ka'shi^n,  A]  n.  Debate ;  controversy ;  wran- 
gle ;  contest. 
^L-TER'i-TY,*  71.  State  of  being  another  or  differenL  Col» 

ridge.    [R.] 
fAL-TERN',  a.  [altemiLs,  L.]  Acting  by  turns ;  reciprocal 

Milton. 
fAL-TER'NA-cy,  71.  Action  performed  by  turns. 
JAL-TER'NAL,  a.  Alternative.  Sherwood, 
I^L-TfeR'NAL-LY,  ad.  By  turns.  May, 
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^L-TER'N^TE,  a   Foll)wing  in  order  or  by  turns;  being 

by  turns ;  one  after  another ;  reciprocal. 
^1-ter'n^te,7u  What  happens  alternately;  vicissitude, 

I^L-rfiR'NATE,  orAL'TEB-NATE,  M-ter'nSt,  IV.  P.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  ai'tf r-nat,  E.  Wb. ;  a.l-ter-nat^,  Ja.]  v.  a.  [alt^niare. 
It,]  [i.  alternated;  pp,  alternating,  alternated.] 
To  perform  alternately ;  to  change  reciprocally. 

UAl-ter'kate,  c.  71.  To  succeed  by  turns.  Mallam. 

^ii-TER'N^TE-Ly,  ad.  In  alternate  succession. 

^l-t^r'n^te-nEss,  ?i,  Quality  of  being  alternate.  Bailey. 

IjJtL'TER-NAT-iNG,*  p.  a.  Succeeding  or  changing  by  turns, 

iL-TER-NA'TiQN,  n,  Act  of  alternating ;  reciprocal  succes- 
sion ;  reciprocation  j  alternate  performance. 

^l-ter'na-tIve,  m.  The  choice  given  of  two  things ;  ex- 
pedient ;  resource. 

AL-ter'n^-t1ve,  a.  Implying  alternation.  Hakewell. 

^L-TER'Ni-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  turns  ;  reciprocally.  Ayliffe. 

i^L-Ti3R'NA-TlVE-N£ss.  Ti.  Reciprocation.  Bailey. 

t^L-T^R'Ni-xy,  n.  Reciprocal  succession.  Browiu 

^l-thm'a^  or  ^l-the'a,  n.  [aXQaia^  Gr.J  pL  L.  AL- 
THJ£'^;  Eng.  al-the'A5.  {Boi.)  A  beautiful  flowering 
P-lant  or  shrub ;  the  marsh-mallow. 

Al-thou&h',  (il-tho')  covj.  Grant  that;  however;  though. 
See  Though. 

IAl'ti-rrade,  a.  Rising  on  high.  Bailey. 

fAL-TiL'p-QtiENCE,  n.  Pompous  language.  Bailey 

fiiL-TlL'p-QUfeNT,*  a.  Pompous  in  language.  Bailey. 

^L-tIm'e-t:^r,*  71.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
Smart. 

^L-TtM'E-TRy,  71.  [altimetriaj  L.]  Art  of  measuring  alti- 
tudes. 

XL'Tipr,*n.  A  small  Russian  coin,  value  about  three  cents. 
f>ahb. 

T^L-Tis'o-NXNT,a.  [altisonus^  L.]  High-sounding.  Evelyn. 

fAL-Tls'p-NoOs,  a.  [altisonits,  Jj.j  High-sounding.  Bailey. 

Jl^Tlts'sr-MOj*  [It.]  (Mas.)  Highest;  the  superlative  of 
altOj  high.  P.  Cyc. 

iL'Tj-TUDE,  71.  [altitudo,  LJ  Height  of  place  ;  elevation  ; 
higJiest  point.  —  (.Sstron.)  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  ce- 
lestial object,  or  the  angle  of  the  visual  ray  with  the  ho- 
rizon. _ 

Al-ti-tu-dj-na'rj-^n,*  a.  Having  altitude  ;  aspiring.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fAL-Ttv'p-LANT,  a.  [altivolansf  L.]  Flying  high.  Bailey. 

Al'  to*  [It.]  IMus.)  The  highest  part  for  male  voices.  Slmw. 

HjJto  £:t  Bas'so*  [L.]  (Law)  High  and  low  ;  including 
all  matters.  Bouvier. 

Sl-tp-g£th':er,  ad.  Completely;  without  restriction; 
conjunctly. 

AiJto  Rt-ziE'ro,  n.  [It.]  High  relief;  a  mode  of  sculp- 
ture representing  figures  standing  either  entirely  or  nearly 
detached  from  the  background. 

AiJto  RI-pi-e'no,*  (re-pe-a^no)  [lul^Mus.)  The  tenor 
of  the  great  chorus  in  the  full  parts.  Crdbh. 

Sl'to  VP  q-jla*  \li.]  (JIfMs.)  The  small  tenor  of  the  vio- 
lin. Crabb. 

AL'y-DEL,  (51'yi;-del)  n.  (Chcm.)  An  earthen  tube  or  vessel 
without  a  bottom,  used  in  sublimations. 

Al'u-1.a,*  (ai'yu-l^i)  n.  (Omith.)  The  group  of  feathers  at- 
tached to  the  joint  of  the  carpus,  as  in  the  snipe.  Brande. 

AL'vm,  71.  \aXumen,  L.]  A  mineral  or  earthy  salt,  of  an  acid 
taste.  It  IS  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  combined  usually  with 
-  pulphate  of  potash. 

AL'VMEi),  (ai'i^md)  a.  Mixed  with  alum.  Barret. 

A-Lu'MEN,*  «.  (Ckem.)  Alum,  a  genus  of  salts.  LifelL 

^-Lti'Mi-NA,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  earth  ;  the  earthy  ox- 
ide of  aluminum:  —  called,  also,  argil^  or  argillaceous 
earth.     P^  Cyc. 

^-liU'Mi-NATE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  earthy  combination  of  alu- 
mina. Brande. 

AL'y-MiNE,  71,  Same  as  alumina.  Crabb. 

^  Lii'ivriN-iTE,*  ».  (Min.)  Native  subsulphate  of  alumina. 
Brande, 

^  l-u'Ml-TfODs,  a.  Relating  to  alum.  Brown. 

^-lu'mi-nDm,*  n.  (Ckem.)  The  metallic  base  of  alumina- 
Brajide. 

Xl-'VM-IsH,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  alum. 

^'Z&JH^jyvSi*  n.  [L.]  pi.  a-lGm'ni.  a  pupil;  a  foster- 
"  child  :  —  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university.  Aiiisworth. 

SL-V-Mp-cXL'ciT£,*n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  Phillips. 

Al'VM-Slate,*  71.  (Miv.)  A  kind  of  clay-slate.  Crabb. 

iL'VM-STPNE,  71.  A  stone  or  calx  used  in  surgery. 

Al'vm-WA-t^r,*  71.  Water  impregnated  with  alum.  .Ssh. 

;El'V-nite,*7i.  (Min.)  The  alum-stone,  Phillips. 

Al'-V-TA'CEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  Being  of  a  pale-brown  color. 
Brande. 

f  Al-V-ta'tiPN,  71.  [aluta,  L.l  The  tanning  of  leather,  Bailey. 

JJi'VE-^-RV,  n.  [alvcarlum,  L.]  A  beehive.  Barret. 

AL'v?-AT-iD,*  a.  Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  beehive. 
Blount,  _ 

^L-VE'9-LAB,*  or  Al'VE-o-Lar,*  r?l-v5'9-l5ir,  K.  Dun^li- 
nm,  Brande ;  ftl'v^-d-lgir,  Sm.  Wb.]  Full  of  sockets  or  pits. 
iirande. 
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AL-VE'p-LA-Ry,*  or  Al'v?-p-la-BVj*  fl-  Same  a»  alow 

lar.  Loudon. 
AL-Ve'P-LATE,*    or    AL'VE-P-LATE,*     [?l-v6'9-Ial,    K 
'  Brande;  il've-^-Iat,  Wb.  Crabb.]  a,  (Bot.)  Formed  like  i 

honeycomb.  Ch-abb. 
AL-VE'p-LiTE,*7i,  (Jl!fi7i.)  A  fossil  zoophyte,  allied  to  cor 

allines.  Brande. 
JlL-VE' Q-zi}^Sj*  n.  [L,]  pi.  AL-rE'Q-Li.  A  small  cavity, 

channel,  hole,  or  socket,  Buckland. 
Al'vine,*  [al'vin,  Sm.;  Sl'vin,  K.]  a.  Relating  to  the  ab- 
domen, lower  belly,  or  intestines.  Dunglison. 
Al'way,*  ad.  At  all  times :  always.  Job. 
Al'way5,  (ai'waz)  ad.  At  all  times;  during  life;  perpnt 

ually ;  constantly. 
A.  M.  Artium  magister,  or  master  of  arts ;  ante  meriditm, 

1.  e.  before  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 
AM,  V   The  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be.  See  Bk. 
AM-A-BlL'l-Ty,  71.  [amabilitas,  L.]  Loveliness.  Bp.  Tayln^ 

See  AmiABiLiTr. 
aM-^-d£t't6,  n.  A  sort  of  pear.  Skinner. 
Am'^-d^ne,*  71.  A  substance  produced  from  wheat  ana  no- 

tato  starch.  P.  Cyc. 
Am'a-dGt,  71.  A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 
AM-A-Ddu'*  n.  German  tinder ;  an  inflammable  substance 

used  for  tinder  or  touchwood.  P.  Cyc. 
^-main',  ad.  With  vehemence;  violently.  Shak.  —  (J^faut.) 

By  yielding  or  letting  go. 
A-mXl'&am,  n.  [amalgame,  Fr.]  (Ckem.)  A  combination  o' 

mercury  with  other  metals ;  any  mixture. 
A-MAZ'  GA~M^,  n.  Same  as  amalgam.  B.  Jonson. 

A-MXL'GA-MATE,  v.  a.  [i.  AMALGAMATED  ;  pp.  AMALGAMAT- 
ING, AMALGAMATED.]  To  comblne  mercury  with  other 
metals ;  to  mix  different  things. 

A-mXl'ga-mate,*  v.  n.  To  unite  by  amalgamation.  iSmor* 

A-mXl-qa-ma'tipn,  n.  Act  of  amalgamating  ;  state  of  b*- 
ing  amalgamated ;  mixture. 

IA-mXl'game,  v.  n.  To  mix  by  amalgamation.  Chaucer. 

f  A-mXnd',  V,  a.  [amando,  L.]  To  "^end  one  away.  Cock 
eram. 

tAM'AN-DA'TipN,  n.  Sending  on  a  message. 

4-mXn'i-tIne,*  n.  The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungi 
FraTids. 

A-mXn-v-£w'sis,  n.  [L.]  pi.  A-MAN-v-fiN'sE§.  A  person 
who  writes  what  another  dictates.  Warton. 

Am'^-rXnth,  71.  [amarantJtuSflj.]  (Bo(.)  Agerus  of  jriants; 
a  plant,  of  which  the  flower  long  retains  its  color.  (Poe- 
try) An  imaginary  flower,  which  never  fades :  — a  color 
inclining  to  purple. 

Am-a-rXn'thine,  a.  Consisting  of  amaranths;  unfading. 
Pope. 

fA-MXR'i-TUDE,  71.  [a7na7T(7ido,  L.1  Bitterness.  Harvey. 

fA-MXR'v-LfeNCE,  71.  Bitterness.  Bailey, 

tA-MXR'v-LJ6NT,  a.  Bitter.  Bailmj. 

Am-^-r^l' Lis^*  n.  [L.j  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants. 
Loudon. 

A-MXss',  v.  a.  [amasser,  Fr.]  [i.  amassed;  p/j.  amassing, 
AMASSED.]  To  collect  together ;  to  heap  up ;  to  add  one 
thing  to  another. 

fA-MXss',  71.  [amas,  Fr.]  An  assemblage ;  a  mass.    Wotton. 

A-mAss'ment,  71.  A  heap;  an  accumulation. 

fA-MATE',  V.  W'^To  accompany;  to  terrify;  to  perplex. 

iS^C7ISfi7". 

Am-A-teub',  Cam-9-lur')  [Slm-a-tur',  P.  Ja.  K. ;  5ra-?-tar', 
W. ;  am-?-t6r',  F. ;  ^m'^-tur,  -E.  ,*  ^m-fi^ur',  Srn.]  n.  [Fr.  | 
One  versed  in  or  a  lover  of  any  particular  pursuit,  art,  or 
science,  bu^  not  a  professor. 

Am-a-teur'shIp,*  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  an  ama 
teur.  Ed.  Rev. 

Am'a-tIve-nISss,*  71.  (Phren.)  The  amatory  principle,  or 
the  propensity  to  love.  Combe. 

tAM-A-TOR'cv-LlsT,  n.  [amatorculus,  L.]  An  insignificant 
lover.  Bailey, 

Am-a-to'bi-al,  a.  Relating  to  love  ;  amatory.  IVarton. 

Am-^-to'bJ-an,*  a.  Relating  to  love;  amatory.  John- 
son.   [R.l 

fAM-A-TO'Bi-pns,  o.  Relating  to  love.  MUton. 

Am'j>.-TP-ry,  a.  lamatorivs,  L.]  Relating  to  love ;  causing 
love. 

AM-Au-Ro'STSf  n.  [dfiavpuois,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Guttaserena; 
dimnesj  of  sight. 

^-mau'site,*  71.  (JMiTi.)  A  species  of  felspar.  Philips. 

A  MXx'i-Mis  Xd  MIn'i-ma^*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the 
greatest  things  to  the  least,    ffamilttnu 

^-MAZE',7?.  a.[i.  AMAZED  ;  pp.  AMAZING,  AMAZED.]    To  M  II- 

fuse  with  terror  or  wonder ;  to  astonish ;  to  perplex. 
|A-ma2e',  71.  Astonishment ;  confusion.  Milton. 
A-MAZ'ED-Ly,  ad.  Confusedly  ;  with  amazement.  Shak. 
A-MAz':?D-Ni:ss,  71.  Amazement.  Shah.  [B.] 
^-MAZe'ment,  n.  State  of  being  amazed;  wonder;  e» 

treme  fear ;  extreme  dejection  ;  astonishment. 
A-MAZ'iNG,  jj.  a.  Wonderftil;  astonishing.  Addison 
A-MAz'iNG-i.y,  ad.  Wonderfully.  Watts. 
AM'^-z6N,7i.  [aand/i((g'dy,Gr.]  Oneof  theAmazona,aTve 

of  women  famous  for  valor,  who  inhabited  Caucasus  w 
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tall  »d  rrom  their  cutting  off  their  right  breast  to  use  their 

weip<ma  better.    A  warlike  woman ;  a  virago. 
Im-a-zo'nj-an,  a.  Warlike ;  relating  to  the  Amazons. 
IkM'^-zpN-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  an  Amazon.  Bp.  Hall. 
^ia-BA.'ftK^,n.  pi.  [L.]  Turnings  and  circumlocutions  in 

speech  J  a  circuit  of  words.  Swift. 
^.M-bXjg'jn-oDs,*(i  Circumlocutory  j  tedious.  C/i.  06.  [R.J 
fAM-BA'jBi-ot5s,  a.  Circumlocutory;  tedious.  Cotgrave, 
^M-EXjjr'l-Tp-ay,*  o.  Same  as  ambaginous.  Scott,  [ R.] 
iM'BA-LXM,^  ?i.  [Bot.)  An  Indian  tree  and  fruit.  Crabb. 
^M'B^'lHEy*  n.  (India)  An  oblong  seat  furnished  with  a 

canopy  and  curtains,  to  be  placed  on  an  elephant's  back 

for  the  accommodation  of  riders.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
kUL'B^-KYi*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant ;  the  hibiscus. 

Hamitton._ 
fAM-BAS-SADE',  n.  [ambossadBj  Fr.]  Embassy.  ShaJc. 
^m-bAs'sa-^QK,,  n.  [ambassadeurj'Fr.]  A  person  sent  on 

public  business  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another ;  one 

of  the  highest  order  of  foreign  ministers. 
^m-bXs-sa-i>o'e.{-4.l,*o.  Belonging  to  an  ambassador.  JEc. 

Rev.  [r.] 
^m-bXs'sa-t>r1Ss3,  n.  The  wife  of  an  ambassador. 
tAlVl'B^s-SAjGrE,  71.  An  embassy.  See  Embassage.  Bacon. 

iAw'BAS-SY,  7^.  An  embassy.  Howell. 
lM'Be'r,  71.  [ambar^  Ar.]  A  carbonaceous  mineral,  highly 
electrical,  generally  transparent,  and  of  light  yellow  col- 
or, found  in  beds  of  lignite,  and  obtained  mostly  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  coast  of  Prussia ;  supposed 
to  be  an  antediluvial  resin  ;  chiefly  used  as  an  article  of 
ornament,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Am'ber,  a.  Consisting  of  amber.  ShaJc. 

AiVl'BiER,  V.  a.  To  scent  with  amber.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

Am'ber-DrInk,  71.  Drink  of  the  color  of  amber.  Bacon, 

Am'eer-drop'ping,  a.  Dropping  amber.  Milton. 

Am'ber-gris,  (am'ber-gr6s)n.  [a/nAer,  and  oT-i5,Fr.]  A  sub- 
stance of  animal  origin,  found,  principally,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  upon  the  coasts.  It 
is  fragrant,  of  a  grayish  color,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and 
a  cordial.^ 

iM'BER-SEED,  71.  Musk-seed.    It  resembles  millet. 

Am'b?r-Tree,  71.  A  shrub  having  small  evergreen  leaves,' 
which  emit,  when  bruised,  a  very  fragrant  odor. 

AM'BER-wfiEP'jNG,  a.  Distilling  amber.  Craskaw. 

Sm-ST-D&x'TER,  71.  [L.]  One  who  uses  both  hands  alike,, 
the  \e(t  as  well  els  the  right ;  one  that  plays  or  acts  on 
both  sides.  —  (Law)  One  who  takes  money  of  the  parties 
for  giving  his  verdict  as  a  juror.  Tomllns. 

AM-Bj-DEx-TiliR'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  ambidextrous  j 
double  dealing. 

Am-bi-d6x'trops,  a.  Having  equal  use  of  both  hands; 
acting  on  both  sides ;  double  dealing. 

Am-bi-d£x'trovs-w1Sss,7i.  Ambidexterity,  Bailey. 

Am'bi-Ent,  a.  \ambiens,  L.]  Surrounding.  Milton. 

^lafBl-eUjn,  [Fr.]  A  medley  of  dishes.  King, 

Am-bi-gu'i-tY,  71.  State  of  being  ambiguous  j  «quivocal- 
ness ;  doubtfulness  of  meaning. 

^m-eIg'V-oDs,  C^m-big'yy-us)  a,  [ambiguus,  L.]  Doubtful ; 
having  two  meanings ;  equivocal  j  uncertain. 

^M-BlG'v-otJs-LV,  ad-  Doubtfully ;  uncertainly. 

AM-bT&'v-oOs-n£ss,  n.  Uncertainty  of  meaning. 

AM-Bl-liE'vovs,*  a.  Left-banded  on  both  sides.  Smart, 

f^M-BlL'p-j&Y^  [ambOf  L.,  and  Xoyoi,  Gr.]  Ambiguous  talk. 
Bailmj, 

fAM-BlL'p-QUoDs,  (pm-bil'p-kwus)  a.  Using  ambiguous 
expressions.  Bailey, 

tj^M-BlL'p-Quy,  Ti.  Use  of  doubtful  expressions.  Bailey. 

XM'BJT,7t.  lambitvsjli,]  Compass  or  circuit ;  circumference. 

^M-Bt"TlQN,  (jim-blsh'un)  n.  [ambitiOy  L.]  Eager  desire  of 
Buperiority,  preferment,  honor,  or  power j  emulation:  — 
commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

^M  BJ"Tigw-L£ss,*  a.  Free  from  ambition.  Pollok.  [r."| 

^M-Bl^Tioys,  (9m-bish'us)  a.  Possessed  of  or  actuated  by 
ambition ;  desirous  of  superiority  j  emulous ;  aspiring ; 
eager. 

^m-bI"tiovs-i<¥i  (?m-bish'Vs-l9)  ad.  In  an  ambitious 
manner 

^m-b1"tiovs-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ambitious, 

fAM'BI-TU-DE,  71.  CompEiss  ;  circuit.  Bailey. 

£.M'BI-Tbs*  n.  [L.]  A  going  round  ;  a  circuit;  circumfer- 
ence ;  a  sjKPe  round  a  building.  —  (Bot.)  The  encompass- 
ing border  of  a  leaf,  Brande. 

Am'BLE,  (am'blj  V.  n.  {ambler,  Fr.]  [i.  ambled;  pp.  am- 
bling, ambled.]  To  move  upon  an  amble;  to  move  be- 
tween a  walk  and  a  trot. 

Am'ble,  (am'bl)  71.  A  movement  in  which  a  horse  moves 
both  his  legs  on  one  aide  at  the  same  time  ;  a  pace. 

Aar'BiiER,  71.  He  or  that  which  ambles. 

Am^bi4NQ,*7i.  The  motion  of  ahorse  that  ambles.  Brande. 

AM'BliiNG,*j7.  a.  Moving  with  an  amble.  Smart. 

AM'BLING-Ly,  ad.  With  an  ambling  movement. 

Am'BLV-Gon,*7i.  An  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Bailey. 

&M-Bl.i?G'9-NAL,*  a.  Relating  to  an  amblygon.  ./Ssft. 

SM'Biiy-GpM-iTB,*  Tu  (Min.)  A  crystallizeo  mineral.  Phil- 
lips. 
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AM'Bp,  n.  [&p0{i}v,  Gr.]  A  reading  desk,  or  pulpil  Str  O 
Wheeler. 

Am-bo5-nese',  71.  «7i^.  &yi,  A  native  or  natives  of  Ai»- 
boyna.  Ency. 

Am'bre-In,*  n.  (^Chem.)  The  fatty  matter  of  amljergria,ccn 
vertible  by  nitric  acid  into  ambreic  acid.  Brande. 

Am~bro' ^I'A^  (Sim-bro'zh§-5t)  [?m-bro'zhe-fi,  W.  P.  J.  F 

'  Ja.  Sm.  ,■  ^m-bro'sh^,  S. ;  ^m-brozh'y^,  K. ;  ^m-brS'zh? 

W6.]  n.  [L. ;  dii0potTia,  Gr.]  (MytJi.)  The  food  of  the  gods 

as  nectar  was  the  drink,  the  use  of  which  conferred  im 

mortality.  —  (Bot.)  A  fragrant  plant  or  shrub, 

fAM-BRo'^i-AC,  (&m-br6'zh?-5ik)  a.  Ambrosiai.  B,  Jonson. 

^M-BRd'$j-Aii,  (^m-bro'zh^-^l)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 
of  ambrosia ;  fragrant ;  delicious. 

AM-BBo'^f-ATf,  (^m-brd'zh^-^)  a.  Relating  to  or  partak 
ing  of  ambrosia;  ambrosial.  Dryden.  —  (Mus.)  NotiDj;  a 
chant  composed  by  St.  Ambrose. 

Am'brv,  (S.m'bre)  n.  A  place  where  the  almoner  lives,  oi 
alms  are  distributed.  See  Almonhv.  —  A  place  wjiere 
utensils  for  house-keeping  are  kept;  a  pantry. 

Ambs-ace',  (amz-as')  [amz-as',  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  am 'as', 
5. ,-  amz'as,  P.  Sm. ,-  ^mz'as,  K.]  n.  A  double  ace  ;  two 
aces  thrown  up  by  dice  at  once.  Shak. 

Am'bv-lXnt,*  a.  Moving  from  place  to  place.  Booth,  f_R.] 

IAm'bv-I'ATE,  v.  n.  iambulo,  L  ]  To  move  about.  Ooi/er 

am-BV-LA'tiqw,  n.  The  act  of  walking.  Brown.  [R.] 

tAM'BV-LA-TiVE,  a.  Walking.  Sherwood. 

am'bv-la-tqr,*  71.  One  who  walks  about.  —  (Eni,)  An 
insect.  —  (Omith.)  A  walking  bird.  Smm-t. 

AM'BV-LA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Having  the  power  of  walking ;  walk- 
ing or  moving  about ;  formed  for  walking ;  movable, 

Am'bv-L^-tp-rv,  n.  A  cloister,  gallery,  or  alley  for  walk 
ing  in.   Warton. 

Am'bv-r¥j  n.  A  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body. 

am-bvs-cade',  n.  {embuscade,  Fr.j  A  private  station  in 
which  men  lie  to  surprise  others ;  a  snare  laid  for  an  en- 
emy ;  ambush. 

AM-BVS-CApE',*B.  a.  To  lie  in  wait  for.  Sffia7^.  [R.] 

fAM-Bys-CA'Dp,  71.  An  ambuscade.  Shak. 

fAlvi-BVS-CA'DOEDj  (im-bus-caMod)  a.  Privately  postetl 

Am'eOsh,  n.  [embhchcj  Fr.]  A  post  where  soldiers  or  as- 
sassins are  concealed,  in  ocder  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon 
an  enemy  ;  an  ambuscade ;  the  act  of  surprising  anofhc 
by  lying  in  wait;  the  state  of  being  posted  privately,  in 
order  to  surprise. 

Am'eOsh,  v.  a.  To  place  in  ambush.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'eOsh,*  v.  n.  To  lie  insidiously  concealed.  Pope,  [r.] 

Am'eOshed,  (^m'busht)  a.  Placed  in  ambush.  Dryden 

f-AM'BOsH-MEHT,  n,  Ambush  ;  surprise.  Spenser. 

I^M-bDst',  a,  [ambusUts.  L.]  Burnt.  Bailey. 

a"m-bDs'tipn,  (?m-bust'yunj  n.  (Med.)  A  burn  or  sc^ 
Cockeram. 

Am-e-be'an,*  a.  Answering  alternately.  J.  Warton 

,&-MEEB'j*  A-MiR'j*  n.  [Ar.]  A  nobleman.  Hamilton, 

Am'EL,  n.  [cmaillerj  emails  Fr.]  Enamel.  See  Eh'AMEL. 

Am'el-corn,*  7^.  A  species  of  corn  used  for  starch.  SrKart 

||A-MEL'ip-BA-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  ameliorated.  JVcm 
.^7171.  Reg. 

ll^-MEL'ip-RATE,  (?i-mery9-rat)  [?-me'le-9-rat,  P.J.  Ja,j 
^-m51'y9-rat,  S;n.]  V.  a.  [ameliorer.,  Fr.]  [i.  ameliorated; 
pp.  ameliorating,  ameliorated.]  To  ihiprove;  to  make 
better;  to  meliorate.   See  Meliorate. 

llA-MEL-ip-RA'TipK,  (5i-mel-y9-ra,'shun)  7i,  Improvement. 
Burke. 

ll^-MJEL'ip-RA-TpR,*  (gi-mel'y9-ra-tur)  n.  One  who  amelio- 
rates. Ed.  Rev. 

fAM'ELLED,  (am'eld)  a.  Enamelled.  Chapman. 

a'm£n',  fa-mgn',  S.  P.  J,  E.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  a'men',  W.  F.  Sm  — 
In  singing,  it  is  commonly  pronounced  a'mSn'.]  ad.  [Heb.J 
So  be  it ;  verily  ;  a  term  used  in  devotions,  meaning  al 
the  end  of  a  prayer,  so  be  it ;  at  tlie  end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 
J)t?""  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has  ne- 
cessarily two  consecutive  accents."  Walker.  A  number 
of  compound  words  are  to  be  excepted ;  as,  back-slide, 
strong-hold,  way-lay^  &c. 

A.'M.^N'y  71.  The  term  itself.  "  These  things  saith  the  .^mri  " 
Rev. 

A-ME-NA-EtL'i-TY,*  n.  The  state  of  being  amenable;  an» 
nableness.  Coleridge. 

A-me'na-ble,  a.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account;  liable  to 
punishment ;  responsible. 

/i-ME'NA.-BiiE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  amenable.  J.  Pp$ 
Smith. 

f  Am'e-na/se,  v.  ».  [amener,  Fr.]  To  direct  or  manage  bf 
force.  Spenser. 

fAM'E-NANCE,  71.  [a77ien«r,  Fr.]  Conduct ;  behavior ;  mien 


j^-m£nd',  v.  a.  [emendoj  L. ;  amender^  Fr.]  [i.  amenCed 
pp  AMENDING,  AMENDED.]  To  correct ;  to  make  better 
to  i-orrect  that  which  was  wrong  ;  to  reform  the  life. 

A-m£nd',  v.  n.  To  grow  better ;  to  improve.   Sidney. 

A-mEnd'a-ele,  a.  Capable  of  amendment    Sherwood, 

A-M£N'D^-Tp-R¥,*a.  That  amends  or  corrects.  Hale. 

Amende,  (il-m'ind')    [9-mond',  P.;  a-m5ngd',  S7/1.  ,•  % 
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mind',  ff.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine,  by  which  recompenae  is 
mideiortne  faiit  committed;  amends. — ^Ttiende  honor- 
al2e,  {Law)  A  panalty  imposed  by  way  of  disgrace ;  a  spe- 
cies of  infamous  punishment,  formerly  inflicted  on  crimi- 
nals guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  decency  or  morality. 

(i.-M£ND'ER,  7u  One  who  amends.  Barret, 

f^-M^ND'FOL.,  a.  Fuil  of  improvement,  Beatim,  ^  FL 

^MfiND'iWG,  w.  The  act  of  correcting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

^-m£nd'ment,  71.  Act  of  amending;  improvement;  change 
.for  the  hptter ;  reformation  of  life ;  recovery  of  health. 
{Law)  A  correction  of  an  error  in  the  process ;  an  altera- 
tion in  a  bill. 

^-MiSND?',  (gi-mSndz')  w-.  sin^.  &  pi.,  and  used  with  a  sin- 
gular or  plural  vurb.  [Corrupted  from  amende^  Fr.J  Kecom- 
pense;  compensation.  -SAoA. 

^-MfiN'l-TY,  r?-inf n'e-te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.'\  n.  [amcEn- 
itasj  L.]  Pleasantness ;  agreeableness  of  situation,  place, 
or  manners. 

ifl  Men'S4  &t  T^o'ROy*  [L.]  {Law)  From  bed  and 
bnr:u'd  ;  a  separation  or  divorce  wnich  does  not  absolutely 
dissolve  the  marriage.  Hamilton. 

AM-EN-TA'CEOys,  (aLm-en-ta'shus)  a.  [amentatus,  L.]  {Bot.) 
Hanging  as  by  a  thread  ;  bearing  catkins  or  chaffy  scales;. 

A-M&N' T^M*  Ti.  [L.]  pi.  a-mP.n'ta.  {Bot.)  The  catkin; 
the  male  inflorescence  of  the  hazel,  &-c.  P.  Cyc, 

f/k-M£N'T¥,  n.  [amentie,  Fr.]  Madness.  Diet. 

i^-MERCE',  V.  a.  [wiercf,  Fr.J  [i.  amerced;  jjp.  amercing, 
'amerced.]  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  fine, 
at  discretion  ;  to  fine  ;  to  mulct. 

A-merce'a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  amercement.  Hale'. 

^-Merce'meht,  n.  {Law)  A  pecuniary  punishment^  pen- 
alty, or  fine,  imposed  on  an  offender,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  or  court.    Punishmirint  or  loss. 

A-MisR'cER,  n.  One  who  amerces. 

^-mer'cj-a-m£nt,  (?-mer'she-?-ment)  n.  {Law)  A  penalty 
or  fine.  Selden.  See  Amercement. 

^-m£r'j-can,  11.  A  native  of  America.  Milton, 

A-m£r'}-can,  a.  Relating  to  America.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

.VmISr'i-Cj^n-I^m,*  n.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to 
America.  Witherspoon. 

^-mEr'j-c^amze,*  v.  a.  To  render  American;  to  natural- 
ize in  America.  Jackson. 

XUE^-ACE,  (araz-as')n*  Two  aces  on  two  dice.  See  Ambs- 
Ace 

iM'ESS,  71.  A  priest's  vestment.  Bailey.    See  Amice. 

A.-m£t-^-b6'li-an,*  71.  {Enu)  An  insect  that  does  not  un- 
dergo any  metamorphosis.  Kirby. 

tAM-E-THOD'i-OAli,  a.  Out  of  method ;  irregular.  Bailey, 

fA-MixH'p-DisTjTi.  An  irregular  physician ;  a  quack.  Wkit- 
lock. 

iM'E-THifST,  n.  [d/itfluo-rof,  Gr.]  {Min.)  A  precious  stone, 
of  two  varieties ;  one,  the  oriental  amethyst,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  adamantine  spar  or  corundum  ;  the  other  is 
the  common  amethyst,  which  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  of  a 
violet  or  purplish-violet  color.  —  {Her.)  Purple  in  a  noble- 
man's coat  of  arms. 

iM-E-TH!?s'TiNE,  a.  Resembling  an  amethyst. 

^m-hX.r'|C,*  71.  The  vernacular  language  of  Abyssinia.  P. 
Ctjc 

A-mi-a-bTl'i-tv,  a.  Quality  of  being  amiable;  amiable- 
ness.  Qu.  Rev.  —  It  is  much  more  in  use  than  amability. 

A'MI-A-BIiE,  a.  [aimable,  Fr.]  Worthy  to  be  loved  ;  lovely  ; 
charming ;  delightful ;  pleasing. 

A'MI-A-ble-n£ss,  71.  Loveliness.  Burton. 

a'mj-A-bly,  ad.  In  an  amiable  manner ;  pleasingly. 

Am'J-Xwth,*  71.  Earth-flax,  PkilUps.    See  Amianthus 

Am-1-Xk'thi-form,*  a.  Resembling  amianth.  Phillips. 

Am  I-Xn'thjn-ite,*  ?i.  (MLn.)  Asort  of  mineral.  Phillips. 

iM-}-XN'THolD,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  mineral.  Phillips. 

iM-i-XN'THolD,*  a.  Resembling  amianth.  Phillips. 

Xm-I-An'THVS,*  n.  [aynianthasj  L.]  (Min.)  Earth-flax,  or 
mountain  flax  ;  a  mineral  substance  resembling  flax ;  as- 
bestos, or  the  flaxen  variety  of  asbestos.  Brande. 

Xlff-i-CA-BlL'j-TY,*  n.  duality  of  being  amicable.  Ash. 

Am'j-c^-ble,  a.  Friendly;  kind;  obliging. 

AM'i-CA-BLE-wfisa,  71.  Friendliness ;  good-will. 

A-irt'i-C^L-BLY,  ad.  In  an  amicable  manner.  Phillips. 

^-Mi'cAL,*  a.  [amieus,  L,]  Friendly ;  amiable.  English  Syiv- 
onymes.  [R.] 

IM'JCE,  [Wis,  S.  W.  p.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,■  ?im-mTs',  Ja.]  n. 
[amictas,  L.]  The  undermost  part  of  a  Catholic  priest's 
shoulder  cloth  or  alb. 

4~mPcvs  Cu'kj-^j*  n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  friend  of  the  court; 

'  a  stander-by  who  informs  the  judge,  when  doubtful  or 
mistaken  in  matter  of  law.  Tomlins. 

A-mIdst'  [p^^'  ^°  **^®  midst  of;  mingled  with;  among. 
Am'I-3Ine,*  7i.  The  soluble  part  of  starch.  Brande. 
^-mId'shIps,*  ad.   (JVavt.)  In  the  middle  of  a  ship ;  be- 
tween the  stem  and  the  stern.  Falcone. 
A-Miss',  ad.  Wrong ;  faultily  ;  improperly ;  criminally. 
tA-Miss',  n.  Culpability ;  fault.  Shak. 
.\-Mlss',*  a.  Wrong ;  faulty ;  improper.   Dryden. 
f^-MlS'sipN,  (9-mish'vn)  n,  [amissio,  L.]   Loss.  More. 
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tA-MTT',  V.  a.  To  lose ;  to  dismiss   Brtmii. 

AM'l-Ty,  7i.  [oTniiid,  Fr.]  Friendsl  p;  comord ;  g03J-nih. 

tAsi''ni;-R^L,  71.  Fuller.    Admiral.    See  Admiral. 

AM'mQ'jOHRYSE,'*'  n.  (Min.)  A  soft  stone,  used  to  siren 
over  writing  paper.  Crabb. 

AM'MO-DYTEi*  71.  {Zool.)  A  venomous  serpent.  CrcAb, 

^M-Mo'ni-^,  71.  (Chern.)  A  gaseous  substance,  of  pun  gen 
smell  and  acrid  taste,  consisting  of  azote  and  hydrogen 
volatile  alkali. 

Am-mo'ni-ACjTI.  A  gum  resin;  the  name  of  two  drugs,  fvil 
ammoniac^  a  concrete  juice  brought  from  the  East ;  and  so, 
ammoniaCf  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia, 
popularly  called  hartthom. 

Aai-MQ-ivi^Vc^ii,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  ammonia  oi 
ammoniac. 

Am'mq-nite,*  71.  {Oeol.)  An  extinct  and  nTimerous  ordei 
of  molluscous  animals,  curved  like  a  coiled  snake,  vul- 
garly called  the  snake-stone.  Lycll. 

Ant-MO'NI-Dai,*  n.  {Cherru)  The  metallic  base  of  ammonia. 


Am-M9-ni'v-h,Et,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  containing  am- 
monia and  mercury.  Phil.  Ma^. 

Xm-MV-nI^TIQN,  (am-mu-nish'yn)  n.  [munitio,  L.]  Milita- 
ry stores,  powder,  balls,  shells,  &.c. 

Am-mv-nI"tipn-Br£ad,  (^ra-mu-nish'iJtn-bred)  n.  Bread 
for  armies  or  garrisons. 

Am-ne' ^f-4.f*  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  Loss  of  memory.  Dr.  Dint' 

'  glison. 

Am'nes-ty,  71.  [dp.vi}OTia^  Gr.]  An  act  of  general  pardon 
or  freedom  from  penalty  granted  to  those  guilty  of  some 
crime. 

^M-nIc'P-lIst,  tu  [amnicola^  L.]  One  inhabiting  near  o 
river.  Bailey, 

fAM-Nlj&'E-NoGs,  a.  Born  of  a  river.  Bailey. 

AstNi-tJN,n.  [Gr.]  (.^naC.)  The  membrane  that  surroundf 
the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

AJi^Ni-bs^  71.  (Bot.)  A  thin,  gelatinous  covering  of  the  em- 

'  bryo  of  a  seed.  Brande, 

Am-n|-6t'ic,*  a.  {  Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  amnios.  Brand*. 

Am-<E-Be'an,*  a.  See  Amebean. 

tAM-9-Ll"TigN,  (am-9-lish'un)  n.  A  removal.  Bp,  Ward, 

^-Mo'MVM,  n,  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  bearing  aro 
matic  seeds,  and  ^affording  cardamom. 

*;^-m6kg',  (gi-miing')         )  prep.   Mingled  with  ;  conjoined 

.J^-MbNGST',  (gi-mungst')  \     with. 

AM'p-RfiT.n.  [flTBoretto,  It.]  A  lover;  a  person  enamored 
Oayton.  [R.] 

fAM-p-RlTTE,  f5m-9-r6t')      \  7i.  An  amorous  woman  j  lo^  » 

JAM-ou-RiSTTE',  (am-8-r6t')  \  knots.  Clumcer.  A  petlj 
amour.    Walsh. 

tAM'p-RlST,  n.  A  lover ;  a  gallant.  Stafford. 

fA-MORN'jNGg,  ad.  In  the  mornings.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

Am-q-RO' s^.,  71,  [It.]  A  wanton ;  a  courtesan.  Sir  T.  Her 
hert.  [r.] 

Am-q-ro's6*  a,  [It.]  {Mas.)  Tender;  affectionate;  win 
ning.   Warren. 

AM-p-Ro'sOj  n.  [It.]  A  man  enamored.     Oayton,  [r.] 

Am'P-roDs,  a.  [amor^  L.]  Full  of  love  ;  belonging  to  love 
inclined  to  love;  enamored  ;  loving;  fond. 

Am^P-roDs-ly,  ad.  In  an  amorous  manner  ;  fondly, 

Am'P-roOs-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  amorous. 

A-M6R'PH0vs,a.'[aand  ^op<p^,GT.\  Havingnoregularform 

fj^-MOR'PHY,  71.  {a  and  poptpfi,  Gr.]  Departure  from  estab 
lished  form.  Swift. 

A.-MbR'PLA*n,  [Gr.]  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants  ^  bastard 
indigo.  Crabb, 

^-MORT',  ad.  [d  la  mort.  Fr.]  Lifeless.  Shak. 

4l-Mor'tI5E,  or  A-m&r'tize.  [a-mSr'tjz,  W.  P.  F,  Ja.  Sm, 
(t-mSr'tiz,  S.  E.  K.  Wo.}  v.  a.  {Law)  To  transfer  to  mort- 
main ;  to  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  a  corporation,  of  which 
the  law  contemplates  no  decease  or  termination.  Bacaa, 

A-MOR-Ti-ZA'TipN,  n.  {Law)  The  right  or  act  of  transfer 
ring  lands  in  mortmain.  Ayliffe. 

^-mor'T}ZE-m£nt,  m.  [amortissementj  Fr.]  Amortization. 
BaUey. 

^-MO'TlpN,  (^-mo'sh^n)  n.  [amotiOf  L.J  {Law)  RemovaL 
BltKkstone, 

^-moOnt',  73.  n.  \monterj  Fr.J  [i.  amounted  ;  pp.  amount- 
ing, amounted.]  To  rise  to  in  the  accumulative  quan 
titjr ;  to  compose  in  the  whole. 

^-mount',  n.  The  sum  total ;  the  aggregate. 

-^-MotJNi'iNG,*^.  Rising  to;  equalling  as  a  whole, 

A-m5ur',  C^i-m&rO  n,  [amour,  Fr.J  An  affair  of  gallantry; 
love  intrigue  ;  generally  in  an  ill  sense. 

tA-M6'v^L,  n.  Total  removal.  Evelm. 

A-m6ve',  v.  a.  [amoveoy  L.]  {Law)  To  remove  fro*  a  p'isl 
or  station.  Hale.    To  remove  ;  to  mov*.  Spenser, 

Am'pe-lIs,*  71.  (  Omith.)  A  genus  of  passerine  birds    Urmi  i& 

Am'pe-lIte,*  n.  (Min.)  Canal-coal ;  a  species  bla  tk 
earth  regarded  as  medicinal.    OiaJbb. 

Am'per,  71.  A  tumor,  with  inflammation  Orose  [Locid, 
Eng.1 

Am'per-sAnd,*  71.  [and  per  se  and.]  The  character  [&  ' 
representing  the  conjunction  and.  JVores. 
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^M  PH'fB'^^H,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  amphibious  animal ;  an  anl- 
mal  having  the  faculty  of  living  both  in  water  and  on 
land.   Kirby. 

^M-FHYB-}-Q-L5ja'i-CAL}*  a.  Relating  to  amphlbiology. 
Knoioles, 

^K~t'iilB-l-6l,'Q-pYf*  ^'  A  treatise  on  amphibious  animals. 
Khowles. 

^M-phKb'j-oDs,  (jm-fEb'e-us)  a.  [dft<f>l  and  ffiui^  Gr.]  Hav- 
ing the  faculty  of  living  in  two  elenkents,  as  in  air  and 
water ;  of  a  mixed  nature. 

^M-PHlB'f'O0s-N£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  amphibious. 

AM-PHlB'l-i>M^  n.  [L.]  pi.  am~PH1b' f^^.     {Zool.)    The 

*  class  of  animals  which  live  both  on  land  and  in  water  j 
amphibian.   See  Amphibian. 

AM'PHi-BOLE,*7t.  (Jtfin.)  Hornblende.  Brande. 

JLM-Fiii-BdL'fc,'*  a.  Relating  to  amphibole  or  amphiboly; 
doubtful.  Hamilton. 

^M-Ph1b'P-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral ;  a  pet- 
rifaction of  an  amphibious  animal.  Hamilton. 

ifcM-PHYB-p-l.6j&'j-C^L,  a.  Doubtful ;  ambiguous.  Barton. 

ABI-PHtB-Q-L6>3'j-CJVL-LVi  ad    Doubtfully  ;  ambiguously. 

iM-PHJ-B6L'p-p¥,  n.  rd;/0(ifloAoyta,  Gr.]  Discourse  of  un- 
certain meaning ;  ambiguity ;  equivocation. 

^M-ph1b'q-loGs,  a.  [(i/J0l  and  ffaXXaj^  Gr.]  Tossed  from 
one  to  another. 

i^M-FHtB'p-LY,  n.  Ambiguous  discourse.  B.  Jonson. 
iM'PHl-BRAjCH,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the 
middle  one  long,  the  other  two  short.  Smart. 

^M-PHlB'R^-jEHf  S,*  n.  Same  as  amphibrach.   Crahh. 

AM-PHtc-T¥-6N'jC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  amphir.tyons.  P.  Cyc. 

^M-PHlc'Ty-dN?,*  n.pl.  Members  of  the  celebrated  coun- 
cil of  ancient  Greece.  Mitford. 

jIm-phi-d£s'm^,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve 
shells.  P.  Cyc. 

ini-PHlo-'VMOVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  traces  of  sexual 
organs.     Brande, 

t^M-PHi'L'p-py,  71.  [d/t0(  and  XtJj'oy,  Gr.]  Equivocation ; 
ambiguity.  Diet. 

^M-PHlM'A-CER,*n.  (Rket.)  A  poetic  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, a  short  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  long.  Crabb. 

Am'phj-pod,*  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  third  order  of  crusta- 
ceans in  Latreille's  arrangement.  Brande. 

Am-phIf'Q-v^,'*'  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 
'  See  Amphipod.  P.  Cyc. 

AM-PHlp'p-DO0s,*a.  Belonging  to  the  amphiporta.  P.  Cyc. 

4lM-PHlP'Rp-STYLE,*7i.  (Mrch.)  A  temple  having  a  portico 
or  porch  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front,  but  without 
columns  at  the  sides.  Brande. 

Am-phis-bm' NAj  71.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents, 
whose  bodies,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  of  nearly  a 
uniform  size. 

•flJir-Pif Jfs' cr-/,  (gim-fish'e-i)  TT,  pZ.  {a.fi(t>iaKtni^  Gt.'\  Inhab- 
"  itants  of  tlie  torrid  zone,  who  have  their  shadows  turned 
to  the  north  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  south  the 
other  part. 

4,M-PHi-THii'A-TRE,  (5m-fe-the'9-tuir)7i.  [dpptBiaTpnv^  Gr.] 
A  double  theatre,  or  one  of  an  elliptical  figure ;  a  building 
in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  encompassed 
with  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another,  round  about 
Its  area ;  used  for  public  shows,  such  as  combats. 

Am-phi-th^-Xt'rjc,*  a.  Am  phi  theatrical.  Eney. 

iM-PHJ-THE-XT'Ri-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  amphitheatre. 

AM-PHJ-THiE-XT'BJ-c^L-Ly,*  od.  In  an  amphitheatrical 
form.    Observer. 

&M-phi-tri't:i^,*  tu  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  animals. 
Crahb. 

Am-phIt'rp-pal,*  o.  (Bot.)  Turned  round  albumen,  or 
curved  upon  itself,  as  an  embryo.  Brande. 

Am-Ph6d'e-ljte,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  light-red  mineral.  Dtma. 

Mjo* PHQ-MAj*  n.  [L.]  A  jug  or  vessel  with  a  double  ear  or 
tpout ;  a  vase  with  two  handles.  Francis. 

Xh'pI/E,  a.  [amplusy  L. ;  ample^  Fr.]  Large  ;  wide  ;  extend- 
ed J  great  in  bulk  ;  liberal ;  diffusive ;  not  contracted. 

ilM'PijE-Pffiss,  n.  State  of  being  ample.  So7t(A.  [b.] 

S/,K  PtEX-A'TipN,*  71.  An  embrace.  Bp.  Hall. 
iW-PLft'x  I-cAUL,*  a.  (Bot.)  Clasping  the  stem,  P.  Cyc. 
iM'PL'J-iTE,  V.  a.  [amplio,  L.]  To  amplify.  Brown,  [r.] 
,iM-PLj-A'TlpN,  n.  Enlargement.  —  (Law)  A  deferring  of 

judgment  till  the  cause  is  further  examined.  Whishaw. 
fAM-PLlF'l-CATE,  V   a.  [amplijico^  L.]  To  amplify.  Bailey, 
AM-PLj-Fl-CA'TippT,  71.   Act  of  amplifying;  enlargement; 
exaggeration  ;  the  lengthening  of  a  discourse  by  an  enu- 
meration of  minute  circumstances. 
iM'PLi-Fi-?R,  7u  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges, 

iM'PLI-FY,    V.    a.     [i.  AMPLIFIED  ;    pp.    AHPJLIFTIFTO,  AHPLI- 

riED.]  To  enlarge  i  to  extend ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  speak  or 
write  diffusely. 

&M'Pi*i-FY,  V.  Tu  To  Speak  largely  in  mariy  words. 

iM'PLl-TUDE,  71.  State  of  being  ample  ;  extent ;  largeness  ; 
copiousness;  abundance.  —  (Astron.)  The  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  celestial  body  from  the  east  point  when  it  rises, 
or  from  the  west  point  when  it  sets.  —  (Oun.)  The  range 
of  a  gun. 

R.M'Pii¥i  «''•  Largely  ;  liberally ;  copiously.   Drtjden- 
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AM-PifL' L4.,*  n.  [L.]  A  flagon;  a  Jug;  a  teasel ;  «  tiad 

der.  Crabb. 
Am-pvl-i^a'ceovs,*  ( -shys)  a.  Shaped  lik(  a  oottle  or  blad 

der.  Kirbyj 
Am~pvl-la'r^-4j*  n.   (Conch.)  A  genua  of  fresh  water. 

spiral,  univalve  shells.  P.  Cyc. 
Am'pv-TATE,  v.  a.  [amputo,  L.]  [i.  amputated  ;  pp.  ampu 

TAXING,  amputated  ]  To  cut  Off,  as  a  limb  nr  branch 
AM-PV-TA'TlpNy  7?..  Act  of  amputating.  — (Sitr^O  The  oi> 

oration  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  olhcr  part  of  the  body, 
A-MDcK',*or  A-MOCK',*7i.  An  East  India  term  forsiaiigh 

tRr.  —  To  jnin  amucky  to  run  frantic  about  the  striiretB. 

Ency. 
Am'v-l£t,  n.  [amulette^  Fr.]    Something  worn   about  th« 

person,  and  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the 

wearer  apaingt  diseiase  or  other  evil ;  a  charm. 
tXM-V-LfiT'lc,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  amuiet.^  ^-^k. 
lA-MVR-cSs'i-Ty,  71.  [amurcaf  L.]   The  quality  of  lees  ot 

mother.  Bailey. 
A-MtJR'covs,*  a.  Full  of  dregs  or  lees;  foul.  Jlsh.  [r.] 
A-MtJs'^-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  amused.  Sir  .7.  Maek 

intosh. 
A-MU^e',  (9-muz')  V.  a.    [amuserj   Fr.]    [t.  amused  ;  pp 

AMUSING,  amused,]  To  entertain  with  tranquillity;  to  di 

vert ;  to  beguile ;  to  draw  on  from  time  to  time ;  to  keep 

in  expectation. 
fA-MU^E',  V.  n.  To  muse,  or  meditate.  Lee. 
A-MU5E'ment,  n.   That  which  amuses;  entertainment, 

diversion ;  sport. 
A-MU9'er,  (^-mu'zer)  n.  One  who  amuses. 
A-MU5'jNG,*  p.  a.  Affording  amusement  j  entertaining ;  dl 
*  verting. 

A-MU9'lNO-Ly,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner. 
A-Mu'sjVE,  a.  Affording  amusement ;  diverting. 
A-MU'SJVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  amusive  manner.   Chandler. 
A-m5g'i>^-i.^te,  a.  [amygdala,  L.]  Relating  to  or  made  erf 

almonds. 
A-mS'g'b^-l^te,'*  n.  (Med.)  An  emulsion  of  almonda 

CraAb. 
A-m^g'd^-lKne,  [gi-migMgi-lin,  fF.  P.  K.  Sm.;  ^-mig'd^ 

iTn,  S.  Ja.]  a.  Resembling  almonds. 
A-MS&' DA-LITE,*  71.   (BoL)  A  plant  6f  the  spurge  kind 

Crabb. 
A-M5&'DA-L6tD,*  n.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of  the  trap  rock, 

containing  nodules,  agates,  &c.,  embedded  like  almonda 

in  a  cake.  I/ijell. 
A-Ml?G-l)$.-l'OlD'^L,*  a.  Relating  to  amygdaloid.  Knowles. 
AM-y-LA'CEoys,*  (3.m-e-!a'shus)  a.  Being  of  the  nature  of, 

or  containing,  starch.  Lovdon. 
Am'y-LlNE,*  n.  A  farinaceous  substance.  Smart, 
Aj^v-zV-m,*  [L.]  A-m5l']e-6n,  or  AM'y-LlNE,  it.  Starch 

of  wheat.    I>unglison. 
An.  The  same  with  the  article  a,  and  used  instead  of  it  when 

the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  sound.     The  article 

a  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant and  a  consonant  sound,  as,  a  man,  a  unit,  a  onenes*  ~ 

and  the  article  an  must  be  used  before  all  words  begin  ■ 

ning  with  a  vowel,  except  such  as  begin  with  the  soiiiiil 

of  u  long,  or  a  consonant  sound  ;  before  words  beginning) 

with  h  mute,  as,  an  hour,  an  heir,  Sec. ;  and  be-fore  word,* 

where  the  A  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  secoml 

syllable,  as,  "  an  heroic  action,"  "  an  historical,  account,' 

&c.    See  A. 
|An,  conj.   If.  — This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeore,  am 

other  old  authors,  in  the  sense  of  if;  but  it  is  now  ui 

longer  thus  used.  Coote. 
A'NA,  [ava,  Gr.]  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  iro 

plying  repetition,  upward  motion,  inversion,  distribution 

parallelism,  or  proportion.  —  In  the  first  of  tht'se  senses, 
_  it  often  stands  by  itself  in  the  prescriptions  of  ohysiciana 
A'JV4.,  n.  A  termination  of  the  neuter  plural  form  in  Latin 

annexed  to  the  names  of  authors,  or  eminent  persons,  tc 

denote  a  collection  of  their  memorable  sayings ;  as,  Johi*- 

soniana, 
An-^^-bXp'tIsm,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Anabaptists.  Fea^eg^ 
Aw-A-bXp'T|ST,  n.  [ava  and  0ajrTt^M,  Gr.]  One  who  holdi 

that  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  should  b« 

re  baptized. 
An-a-bap-tIs'tic,  a,  Anabaptistical.  Bull. 
An-^-b^p-tIs'ti-c*l,o.  Relating  to  the  Anabapt\ts.  Jtfi* 

ton. 
t  AN-A-BlP'Tis-TRy,  n.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  PagitL 
|An-a-bXp'tize,  77.  a.  Torebaptize.  WhiUock. 
AN'VBXs,*n.  t/cA.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  Brande, 
An-4-br6' SIS,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med)  A  corrosion;  a  wasUni 

away.  Crabo. 
An-a-cXmp'tjc,  «,    [dvaKanTTTbif  Gr.]   Reflecting  or  !»• 

fleeted.  [R.] 
An-a-cXmp'tjcs,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  the  reflection  oi 

sound,  particularly  echoes;  —  catoptrics. 
An-4-car' Di'&M,*  n.  [L.]    (Bot.)  The  cassa,  cajou,  of 

cashew-tree ;  a  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 
Air-A'CA-THAs'sis,*  n.  fGr.l  (Med.)  A  purgation  of  tiit 

lungs  by  expectoration.  Crabo, 
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tn~^<  a-thXr'tjc,  n.  (JHed.)  Medicine  that  works  up- 
wards. Q^uincy. 

Ih-a-ca-thar'tic,*o.  Purgii g  upwards.  Smart. 

i  y-4.-c&Pir-4-LJE'  Q-slfs,  [&n-^-86f-&-15V-sts,  Ja.  Sm.J3shi 
tln-j-sef-9-le-o'sis,  ^.  JbATWon,  Crabb.]  n.  [«(/uK£0aAoiwTiff, 
Gr.j  {Rhet.)  A  summing  up  j  recapitulation. 

^n-XjBh'p-rEt,    in.  [dvaxupjjT^s,  Gr.]   An  anchoret;  a 

^N-Xjeii'9-RiTE,  j  retired  or  solitary  monk;  an  ancho- 
rite. Donne,   [r.] 

fAN-^-jeiiQ-R^T'j-c^L,  It.  Relating  to  a  hermit.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

Xn-^-jBHrSn'ic,*  a.  Containing  anachronism.  Coleridge. 

(^n-XjEh'rO-nTsm,  n.  [dva  and  xp6vos,  Gr.]  An  error  in 
computing  time,  or  in  chronolog7,  made  by  placing  an 
event  earlier  or  later  than  it  really  happened. 

^N-XjeH-RQ-Kls'T(c,  a.  Containing  an  anachronism.  War- 
ton. 

An-^-clXs'tics,  71.  pi.  [avi  and  kAooj,  Gr.]  The  science 
or  doctrineof  refracted  light ;  dioptrics. 

£N-A-p(E-No'  sis^n.  [diya;ff[foi(T(^,  Gr.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  the  speaker  applies  to  his  opponent  for  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  point  in  debate. 

An"-a-cp-lu'th6n,*  n.  [avaK6\nvQov,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  The 
want  of  sequence  in  a  sentence.  Brande. 

iN-A-c6]v'DA,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  large  Asiatic  serpent;  a  spe- 
cies of  the  boa.  Crabb. 

^-kXc-RE-6h'tjc,  n.  A  little  poem  or  ode  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine  ;  so  called  from  Anacreon. 

j^-nXc-r:?-on'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  Anacreon  ;  noting  a 
kind  of  verse  or  measure;  amatory.  Gent.  Mag-. 

An'a-demjEj  n.  [dfddrinaf  Gr.]  A  crown  of  flowers.  Dray- 
ton. 

dTf'A-Dr-PLd'sis,n.  [di/a^tn-XfLXTt?,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  Redupli- 
cation ;  a  repetition,  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  of  the 
last  word  in  the  preceding. 

i^-nXd'rp-mo&s,*  a.  Relating  to  the  classes  of  fish  that 
pass,  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sea  into  rivers,  .dsh. 

An'a-gIj?fh,  (lin'?-gnf)w.  [dud  and  yXvijico,  Gr.]  An  orna- 
ment effected  by  sculpture  ;  chasing,  or  embossing. 

XN-A-GLypH'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  or  illustrating  by  an- 

Xw-a-glyph'i-cal,*  ]     aglyphs.  Britton. 

&N-A-GLyp'Tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carving,  chasing, 
engraving,  or  embossing  plate.  Evelyn. 

^n-a-glyp-tSg'r^-phv,*  n.  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief.  Ed.  Rev. 

^NfA-GO-0Ej*  n.  [dvaywyfij  Gr.]  The  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  ;  one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of 
Interpretation,  In  distinction  from  the  literal,  allegorical, 
and  tropologioal ;  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind. 
Crabb. 

fX.N-A-G-p-jGiiT'1-CAL,  a.  [dvaytiiyrjj  Gr.]  Mysterious;  su- 
perhuman. Bailey. 

5.n-a-g6jG'i-cal,  a.  Mysterious;  mystical;  religiously  ex- 
alted. Bacon. 

3tN-A-G6j&'|-cAi:,-Ly,  ad..  Mysteriously. 

iN-4-G6jG'ics,7i.  pi.  Mystical  or  allegorical  interpretations. 
L.  Addison. 

Xn'a-go-j&Y,*  n.  Same  as  anagoge.  Hammond. 

iN'^-GRXM,  71.  [dvd  and  ypniifia,  Gr.]  An  inversion  or  re- 
dlstributiun  of  the  letters  nf  a  word  or  sentence ;  as,  Roma 
into  amor;  Pilate's  question,  "  Q,uid  est  Veritas!"  into 
Est  vir  qui  adest. 

iN'^-GRAM,*  V.  a.  To  transpose,  as  the  letters  of  a  name. 
Warhurton.  [r.] 

Xn-^-gram-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  anagrams;  anagram- 
matical.  Swift. 

iN-A-GRAM-MXT'l-CAli,  o.  Forming  an  anagram.  Camden. 

A-N-^-gram-mXt'i-c^l-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ana- 
gram. 

Xn-^-grXm:'ma-tI9M,  n.  The  act  of  making  anagrams. 

Ari-^-GRXM'M^\-TlsT,  n.  A  maker  of  anagrams.  Qamage. 

An-^-grXm'ma-tize,  v.  n.  To  make  anagrams.  Herbert. 

JtN'A-GRXpiii,*  71.  An  inventory  ;  a  commentary.  Crabb,  [r.] 

A'n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  placed  below  the  tail.  Kirby, 

A-nXl'cime,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolyte.  LyeU. 

^N-4-L^c'TA,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Xn-a~l&c' T^.  A  servant  in  a 
Roman  house,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  scraps  after 
a  meal.    Brande. 

ATf-A-i^Sc'TA,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Fragments;  refuse:  —  collec- 
tions of  extracts  or  small  pieces  from  different  authors; 
analects.  Crabb. 

XN-A-LiiC'Tic,*  a.  Collected  together  j  relating  to  collec- 
tions.  HaJL 

&n'a-l£cts,  71.  pL  Things  gathered  together;  collections 
or  fragments  of  authors ;  select  pieces. 

S.N~4.-l&m'ma^  n.  [L.]  (.8stroT}J)  The  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian :  —  a  tabular  mark, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  8,  on  an  artificial  ter- 
restrial globe,  to  notify  the  sun's  declination  on  any  day 
in  the  year.  Francis. 
Sn-^~i^ep' Si-Aj*  71.  (Med.)  See  Analepsis  and  Analepst. 
i]V-4.-LJSp'siSj*  71.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Recovery  of  strength  ;  a 
species  of  epilepsy ;  analeps}'.  Dunglison 
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Xn'A-lEp-sy,*  71.  (Med,)  A  species  of  epilejftlc  attack 

Brande. 

Xw-A-Lfip'Tic,  1*.  [dvaXriTTTiKSs,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Comforting 
restorative. 

An-a-l£p'tjc,*  n.  (Med.)  A  restorative  medicine  or  diet 
P.  Cyc. 

tA-NXii'p-GAL,  tt.  Analogous;  having  relations. 

A'N-^-L5jG'f-c^L,  a.  Implying  or  containing  analogy ;  anal- 
ogous. 

An-a-l6j&'|-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner.    Potter. 

An-a-l6jG'i-cai.-n£ss.  n.  Q,uality  of  being  analogical. 

A-NXL'p-jsiSM,  7t.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  ef- 
fect. 

A-HXL'p-j&iZE,u.fl.  To  explain  byway  of  analogy.  ChsyTia. 

A-nXl'p-g6n,*  n.  Something  analogous.    Coleridge,  [r.] 

^-NlL'p-GpfJs,  a.  Having  analogy ;  analogical;  similar 

A-nXl'p-gpDs-ly,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner.  Skelton. 

An'^-lGgue,*  (5n'?-I6g)  n.  A  thing  analogous  or  cono- 
sponding  to  another  thing.  Kirby. 

4-NXL'p-jLrY,  n.  [di/aXoyia,  Gr.]  Proportion  or  parallelism 
between  things  which  are  in  some  respects  different;  re- 
lation or  similarity  between  different  things  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  similitude  of  ratios.  —  (Oram.)  Similarity  cf  Ja- 
flection,  or  principle  of  pronunciation,  &c.,  opposed  to 
anomaly. 

^-nXl'v-sTs,  K.  [dyaXuo-fff,  Gr.]  pi.  ^-nXi.'y-se9.  (Logio 
Chem.  and  Geom.)  A  resolution  of  any  thing,  whether  an 
object  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  into  its  first  ele- 
ments or  component  parts :  —  opposed  to  synthesis. 

AN'A-ii5?ST,  71.  One  who  analyzes.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

An-a-l5t'ic,  a.  Relating  to  analysis  ;  analytical.  B.JoTisen. 

An-a-lyt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  analysis; 
performed  by  analysis. 

An-a-lyt'i-cal-lv,  ad.  By  means  of  analysis. 

AN-A-Lt'T'ics,  7i.  pL  The  science  of  analysi-i   Milton. 

AN-a-lyz'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  analyzed.  Phil.  Mag. 

AN-A-LY-ZA'TlpNj*  TC.  Act  of  analyzing.  Oent.  Mag. 

An'A-LYZE,  v.  a.  (dvaXvoj,  Gr.]  [i.  analyzed  ;pp.  analtb- 
iNG,  analyzed,]  To  resolve  a  compouitd  into  its  first 
principles  or  elementary  parts ;  to  solve  or  resolve  uj 
analysis. 

An'a-lvz-er,  71.  He  or  that  which  analyzes ,  analyst. 

An-am-jve' SIS,'*'  n.  [Gr.]  (RkeU)  A  remembrance  or  enu- 
meration of  things.   Crabb. 

fAN-^M-NEs'Tic,*  a.  Helpful  to  the  memory,  .dsh. 

Ajv-a-mqe-pho'  sis^  or  AJV-A-Mbn'p^o-sliS^  [an-^-mpr- 
fo'sis,  S.  W.  J.  E.'F.  K.  r  an-9-mSr'f9~sis,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  fVb.] 
n.  [dvd  and  /lopcbdoj,  Gr.]  (Perspect.)  A  distorted  represen- 
tation of  an  object,  so  contrived  as  to  appear  symmetrical, 
or  an  exact  representation,  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 

^-na'nas,  [^-na'n^s,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ^-na'n^s,  iVb.] 
'  n.  The  plant  that  produces  the  pine-apple ;  the  pine-apple. 

A-Na' NAS,  [wild.]  71.  The  same  as  pinguin. 

MN-A-JvXs'sAj'f'iu  (Bot.)  The  pine-apple  ;  ananas.  P.  Cyc. 

^n-Xn'drpvs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens;  female 
Brande. 

An-Xn^gV-la.r,*  a.  Having  no  angle.  Good. 

An'a-p£st,  7i.  [di/rtTTflio-r"?,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  metrical  foot 
containing  two  short  syllables  and  one  long  one  ;  a  dactyl 
reversed. 

An-a-pjSs'tic,  tu  The  anapestic  measure   Bentlcy. 

Arf-A-p£s'Tic  i 

AN-A-pSis'Ti-CAL,*  i  "•  ^^*^*i"^  *°  ^^^  anapest.  Beniley 

AN-A-pi!:s'Ti-CAL-Ly,*fl<Z.  In  an  anapestic  manner.  Ch.  Ob. 

A-nXph' Q-RA,  71.  l^dva^opd,  Gr.]  (Rhet,)  A  repetition  o( 
words  or  phrases  at  the  commencement  of  sentences  or 
verses. 

f  An-a-plE-r6t'ic,  fl.  [dvaTr\rip6(-},  Gt.]  Filling  up.  BaiZcy. 

f  An'areh,  71.  An  author  of  confusion  ;  anarchist.  Millon, 

A-nar'£HJC,  a.  Without  rule;  anarchical.  Burke. 

A-nar'jEhi-cal,  a.  Confused ;  without  rule  or  government 
Howell. 

An'ar-^hIsm,  71.  Anarchy.  Sir  E.  Dering. 

AN'AR-jeHl'sT,  n.  An  author  or  promoter  of  anarchy 

An'ar-jbhv,  71.  [dvapxia,  Gr.]  Want  of  governmeiil,  a 
state  without  magistracy  or  government;  confusion. 

A-NXR'RHl-£;HXs,*M.(ZooZ.)Tlie  wolf  fish;  sea  wolf.  Crate* 

A-nXr'thrpvs,*  a.  (Ent.)  Naked  ;  having  neither  wingv 
_  nor  legs,  as  some  insects.   Ec.  Rev. 

A'NASj*  n.  [L.]  (Oniith.)  The  duck ;  a  genus  of  birds.  P 
Cyc. 

An-a-sXr'ca,  71.  [dvd  and  cap^,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  tbe 
whole  body. 

An-A-sXr'cpvs,  a.  Relating  to  an  anasarca.  Wiseman. 

^-nXs-tp-mXt'ic,  a.  [dva  and  aTiS/ia,  Gr.J  (Med.)  Remov- 
ing obstructions. 

A-nXs-tp-mXt'jc,*  71,  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  opera  the 
pores  or  removes  obstructions.  Chambers. 

A-nXs'tP-m5ze,*  7j.  n.  (Bot.)  To  grow  together,  £l  two 
parts  whichmeet  from  different  directions.  P.  Cyc 

A-nXs-tq~mo' sis^n.  [Gr.]  pi.  4-nXs-tq~m6' SEif.  !Jlf«2.) 
A  communication  of  vessels  of  tbe  body  with  eacl  other 

-^-nXs-tp-m&t'jc,*71.  (Med.)  An  aperient  medicine  ana» 
tomatic.  Dunglison^ 
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U'VXs'TRQ-PHEj  n.  [dvncrpotp^,  Gr.j  (Rhet.)  A  species 
of  inveraioDj  or  departure  from  the  usual  order  of  suc- 
eesslon  in  words. 

f-wXTH'^-M^,  71.  [dvadsiiat  Gr.]  pi.  a-nAth'^-MA?.  A 
curse  pronouncecf  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  excommu- 
nication i  curse  J  a  person  who  is  anathematized. 

^-nX.th-:P-mXt'i-c^,  a.  Relating  to  an  anathema. 

^-nXth-e-mXt' j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  an  anathematical  manner. 

(l-NXTH']f-M^-Tl5Mjn.  Act  of  anathematizing.  Bp.  Taylor, 

^-NXTH-:ie-MXT-j-ZA'TlpN,  n.  An  extreme  cursing.  Cot- 
grave. 

^-nXtu']E-M4-TIZE,  [?-n&th'?-mHiZi  S.  W.J.F.Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wft. ;  SLn-^-thSm^j-tiz,  P.  JoAtwom.]  V.  a.  [i.  anathema- 
tized j  pp.  ANATHEMATIZING,  ANATHEMATIZED.]   To  Visit 

with  an  anathema;  to  pronounce  accursed. 

i^-NXTU'^-MA-Tiz-ER,  n.  One  who  anaihematizes. 

A.pj'a-th£me,*  7i.  jJ/ia£Aema  anglicized,  Sheldon.  [R.l 

Xn-A-tif'¥R-oOs,  a.  [aiias  and  /cro,  L.]  Producing  ducks. 
Brown. 

^-nXt'0-cI9M,71.  [ttTiatocwmiw,  L.]  Interest  upon  interest ; 
usury,  [r.] 

iN-jL-TOM'j-c^-L,  a.  Relating  to  anatomy  or  dissection. 

An-^-tSm'j-c^lL-LY,  ad.  In  an  anatomical  manner.  Brown. 

^  nXt'p-mIst,  71.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  anatomy. 

1^  nXt'q-mize,  V  a.  To  dissect  a  body  ;  to  lay  open. 

^  nXt'<?-mv,  «.  [di/arojuia,  Gr.]  A  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tprnal  structure  of  the  human  body  ;  the  art  of  dissecting 
animal  bodies  j  a  skeleton.  —  Comparative  anatomy  is  the 
Bcience  which  teaches  a  knowledge  of  the  diffiircnces  in 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  classes,  orders,  and 
species  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  P.  Cijc. 

i,N-A-TR|P-s6L'o-pv»*  »•  (J^nd.)  A  treatise  on  friction. 
Dunglison. 

Xn'a.-tr6n,  n.  The  scum  of  melted  glass ;  natron. 

Xn'ev-ry,  71.  A  sort  of  fly?  club-root,  as  found  on  turnips 
or  cabbages,  occasioned  by  an  insect ;  a  kind  of  wen  or 
tumor  in  an  animal. 

A.n'c?s-T9R,  n.  [antecessor J  L.J  One  from  whom  a  person 
descends  genealogically ;  a  forefather  >  a  progenia' 

Xk-ces-TO'RI-al,*  a.  Relating  to  ancestors    Wm.  nouerts. 

AN'CES-tral,  ran'ses-tr?!,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ?in- 
sSs'tr?!,  Ja.  Wb.  Ash.]  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an- 
cestors. 

Xn'ces-TREL,  a.  Same  as  ancestral.  Hale. 

Xw'ciis-TRi^ss,*  71.  A  female  ancestor.  H.  Martineau. 

XN'c?s-TRy,  71.  Lineage  ;  a  series  of  ancestors ;  the  honor 
of  descent;  birth. 

tAN'<?HEN-TRV,  (an'shen-tre)  a.  Properly  ancientry.  S}uik. 

k.NjeH'i-L6PS,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

ANfiH'pR,  (Sngk'ur)  n.  [anchora^  L.]  A  heavy  iron,  with 
two  barbed  irons,  to  fasten  in  the  ground,  and  hold  a 
ship;  that  which  confers  stability  or  security;  ten  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  —  {Arch.)  Part  of  an  echinus;  an  orna- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor,  or  arrow- 
head. 

ANjen'QR,  (5ngk'yr)  v.  n.  [i.  anchored;  pp  anchoeing, 
ANCHORED.]  To  cast  anchor ;  to  stop  at. 

XiJjeH'QR,  (ingk'ur)  V.  a.  To  place  at  anchor ;  to  fix  on. 

tXNjBH'QR,  (S.ngk'ur)  7U  For  a;ic/iti7-ei,- a  recluse.  Shak, 

AN£;h'or-VBEE,  (angk'ur-^-bl)  a.  Fit  for  anchorage.  Her- 
bert. 

ANjEh'qr-j^jGE,  (angk'ur-sj)  n.  Ground  to  anchor  on  ;  the 
anchors  of  a  ship ;  the  duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

Xn£;h'9RED,  (angk'kurd)p.  a.  Held  by  the  anchor;  shaped 
like  an  anchor ;  forked. 

XNjCH'p-Rfiss,  (iingk'9-rSs)  tu  A  female  recluse,  Fairfax. 

AnjEH'q-RJST,  (angk'9-r6t)n.  [a^axwiorjr^ff,  Gr.]  A  recluse  ; 
a  hermit;  one  who  retires  from  the  world  from  religious 
motives. 

ANjCH-p-RfiT'l-CAl*,*  a.  Relating  to  an  anchoret  or  hermit 
Taylor. 

XnjEh'Pk-Hold,  71.  The  hold  of  the  anchor;  security. 

ANjBH'q  kite,  (Sngk'p-rlt)  n.  An  anchoret.  Pope. 

XNjEH'PB -Smith,  (a.ngk'Lir-smlth)  tu  One  who  makes  an- 
chors. 

^N-cHO'VVi  '*•  {anehova,  Sp.]  A  little  sea-fish,  used  for 
sauce. 

^n-cho'W-PeAb,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  West  India  fruit.  Crabb. 

Jjv^fSUV'ZO'siSy*  n,  [Gr.]  {Med.)  A  stiff",  immovable,  or 
bent  joint.    Brande. 

iAN'ciEN-cy,  (an'shen-ae)  n.  Antiquity.  Jura  Cleri. 
IN'CIENT,  ^n'sh?nt)  [an'shent,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  ; 

S.n'shent,  P.  —  See  Angel.]  a.  [antiquus,  L. ;  aiideny  Fr.] 

Old ;  not  modern ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  past ; 

former. 
AK'cijent,  (an'shent)  n.   An  old  man ;  a  man  of  former 

times. The  ancients  are  those  of  times  long  since  past, 

as  opposed  to  the  moderns. 
■  An'ci^nt,  (an'shent)  n.   A  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship. 
'   Shak.    The  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  e7tsj'ff7i.  Shak 
Xn'cient-lVj  (an'shent-le)  ad.  In  old  times.  Sidiwy 
AN'ci-iNT-Nfiss,  (an-shent-n6s)  n.  Antiquity.  Bale. 
lN-ciENT-RY»  (an'shent-r§)  n.  The  honor  of  ancien:  ou 
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tXN'ciEN-Ty,  (an'shen-t?)  71.  Agr     antquitj'  M&rttn, 
AN-ct'LEy  n.  [L.]  The  shield  of  Mars    th(   sacred  shield 
*  of  the  Romans.  Potter. 

AN'CfL-LA-Ry,  a.  [ancillaris,  L.]  Subservient,  as  a  hand- 
maid. Blackstone. 
An-c1p'i-tal,*  a.  {Bat.)  Having  two  opposite  edges  or  on 

gles.  Brands. 
AN-ctP'i-ToDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  opposite  thin  edges 

Brande. 
An'cle,  71.  See  Ankle. 
An'cqme,  (ang'kijm)7i.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 

unexpectedly.  Boucher.     [North  of  England.] 
An~c6'NE!^*  n.  pi.   [L.]    {Arch.)  The  consoles  or  orna- 
'  ments  cut  on  the  keystones  of  arches,  or  on  the  sides  of 

door-cases.  Brande. 
An'cq-ny,  n.  {Iron  works)  A  bloom  wrought  into  the  flgura 

of  a  flat  iron  bar.   Chambers. 
AN'cv-L&tSj'^n.  (CoTicA.)  A  shell;  the  fresh-water  limpet. 

P.  Cyc. 
And,  conj.   [and,  Sax.]   A  paiticle  implying  addition,  by 

which  sentences  or  terms  aro  joined. 
tXN'DA-BA-TT9M,  71.  [andabaUtj  L.]  Uncertainty.  She^fori. 
AN-DA-EtJ'siTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  hard,  infusible  mineral,  r« 

sembling  felspar.  Brande. 
AN'Dajv'te,  a.  fit.]  {Mus.)  Noting  an  exact  or  distino 

movement  in  playing. 
An-dan-tPno*  a.  [It.]   {Mus.)  Gentle;  tender;  slowci 

than  andante.  Crabb. 
An-di'r^,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  Brazil : — a  bat.  Crabb, 
And'I-ron,  (Snd'i-urn)  tu  An  iron  at  each  end  'fa  fire- 
grate, in  which  the  spit  turns ;  an  iron  to  lay  wood  upca 

in  a  fireplace. 
An'dr:?-P-lite,*7i.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  harmotoma 

Phillips. 
^N-DROj&'v-NAL,  a.  Having  two  sexes ;  hermaphroditicaL 
AN-DR6jG'¥-Niir.-l.¥,  ad.  In  the  form  of  hermaphrodite'i. 
^N-DR6/J'¥-N?,n.  [dv?}/3and  j^w^,Gr.]  An  hermaphrodite 

Harmar. 
^N-DR6j&'y-NotJs,*  a.  {Bot.  and  Anat.)  Having  the  organi 

of  both  sexes.  Brande. 
AN-DRHf^' v-JV&Sj  n    [L.]    pi.  AN'DR6i^' Y-^^'  An  hef- 
'  maphrodite. 
An'droId,*  n.    An  automaton  like  man ;  an  androidea 

Smart. 
^n-dr6T'de9,*  n.   An  automaton  in  the  form  of  man 

which,  by  means  of  springs,  walks,  handles,  talks,  &c. 

like  a  man  ;  an  automaton.  Crabb. 
AN-DRbM^E-DAj^n.  [Gr.]  (.yJstroTi.)  A  constellation  in  th» 
'  northern  hemisphere.  —  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 
An'dron,*  n.  A  passage  between  two  houses.  Francui. 
An-drp-p£t'a-loDs,*  a.    {Bot.)   Noting  double  floweri 

which  are  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  stameni 

into  petals,  as  the  garden  ranunculus.  Brande. 
AN-DROT'p-my,  71.  [lii'^pand  rc/ii'w,  Gr.]  Dissection  of  hu 

man  bodies. 
AN'DRoys,*  a.  {Bot.)  Denoting  the  male  sex.  P,  Cyo 
AXE,  71.   See  Awn. 
fA-NEAL',  v.  a.  See  Anele. 
fA-NEAR^,  prep.  Near.  Bp.  Atterbury. 
An'^c-do-tal,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  anecdotes 

OenL  Mag. 
An'ec-dote,  71.  [dvc«-(J»roi',  Gr.]  [f  An  unpublisl^d  history 

Pjnor.']  A  biographical  fragment,  incident,  or  fact ;  a  mi 

nute  passage  of  private  life. 
An-ec-d6t'ic,*  a.    Relating  to  anecdotes;  anecdotical 

Chambers. 
An-:?c-d6t'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  anecdotes.  Bolingbrohe. 
Ah'ec-do-tJst,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  anecdotes.    Ch.  Ob. 
f  A-nele',  (9-neF)  V.  a.  To  give  extreme  unction.  SAoA 
An-E-l£c^trode,*77.  (Elec.)  The  positive  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Francis. 
^-n£i/li-dXn,*  71.   {E-nt.)  An  earthworm.   Branat.    Sea 

Anellides  and  Annellidan. 
A-nEl'li-de9,*  n.  jji.  [ajieMiw,  L.]  {Ent.)  A  class  of  ai*ic- 

ulate  animals ;  earthworms.  Brande. 
Xn-e-mog'ra-PHY,  n.  {ave^ios  and  yoa^di-,  Gr.]  A  descrip 

tion  of  the  winds. 
An-e-m6ivi'e-ter,  n.  [avEfio^  and  nirpoi',  Gr.]  An  iL'Stru- 

ment  to  measure  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  winu. 
A-nIm'P-NE,  [^-nem'g-ne,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  &•» 

e-mo'ne,  DanglisoTu]  n.  [dcE/iaJf/;,  Gr.]  A  genus  of  plants  ; 

the  wind-flower. 
An-e-mo'ni-a,*  71.    {Chem.)  An  acrid,  cryslallizable  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  some  species  of  anemone.  B'>anda, 
A-nEm'p-xv^*  71.  Same  as  GTiejnoTie.  Richardson. 
-^-nEm'p-scope,  [g-nSm^p-skop,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.     fin' 

e-mps-kop,    S. ;  a.n-e-mo'sk5p,   E. ;   An-^-mSs'k?-])*     iT.j 

71.    [ayf/xws  and  aKdirog,  Gr.]    A  machine  tiiat  sho  •  B  tht 

course  or  direction  of  the  wind  ;  a  weather-vane. 
^-nEnt'  ;wep.  Concerning  ;  about ;  over  against.  [A  Scol 

ticisra.j 
AN'EV-Rit5M,  n.  {dvevpvvio,  Gr.]  {Med.)  A  tumor,  formec 

by  the  morbid  dilatation  of  an  artery. 
An-ev-RI5'm^l,*  a.  Relating  to  aneurism.  Dungtison, 
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fh.  JJEW',  t9-nu')  ad.  Overagain ;  in  a  new  manner  j  newly. 
^-XEWST^  OT  ^-neust',  (?i-niist')  ad.    Nearly  j  almost. 

[Local,  EngJ 
^m-frXct'v-ose,  c    [anjractust  L.J   Full  of  windings, 

breaks^  or  turns;  mazy.  Loudon. 
fj^N-FRACT-v-5s'i-TY,     )  n.    Fulness  of  windings  and 
J^n-frXct'v-oDs-nEss,  j     turnings.    Rabelais. 
^N-FRicT'V-oOs,  a.  Winding ;  anfractuose.  Ray. 

fAN-FRXcT^VitE,  n.  A  mazy  winding.  Diet. 
j^N-gXr-i-a'tiqn,  n.  [angarlo^  L.]  Exertion.  Bp.  Hall. 

An-j&E|-6&'ra-phy,*  n.  Dunglisim.    See  Angiography 

AR-jGEl-6L'p-jBy,*  n.  Dunglison.   See  Angiology. 

XN-jGEl-ST'g-My,*  ji.  Dunglison.    See  Angiotomt. 

A!V>jaEL,  (an'jel)  fan'jel,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Sm.  R.] 
n.  layycXoijGr.j  Originally,  a  messenger;  a  spiritual  be- 
ing J  an  inhabitant  of  heaven ;  a  spirit  employed  by  God 
in  huma)  affairs ;  a  beautiful  person ;  an  ancient  English 
gold  coin  equal  to  6s.  8d.  — 05=  This  word  is  pronounced 
dn'gcl  by  all  the  English  orthoepists.  In  this  country,  it 
is  by  some  pronounced  An' gel;  and  Dr.  Webster,  in  the 
early  editions  of  his  Spelling-Boo k,  and  in  his  "  Compen- 
dious Dictionary,"  pronounced  the  words  andetit  and  an- 
SsZ,  &n'detit  and  Hn'gel.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  large 
ictionar>",  (1828,)  he  pronounces  them  an'dent  and  S.n'- 
gel;  yet  he  says,  "usually  pronounced  dn'dent  and  dn'- 
gel^  but  most  anomalously."  In  his  second  edition,  how- 
ever, (1841,)  he  pronounces  them  dn'cient  and  dn'gel, 
without  remarit 

Ksf'pEL,  (an'jel)  a.  Resembling  angels;  angelical.  Shak. 

&N';SEL-AjGrE,  n.  The  existence  or  state  of  angels.  Beaum. 

Sr  Fi 

SN^jfiEL-BfiD,*  7^  An  open  bed  without  posts.  Crabb. 

An'jGel-£t,*  n.  An  English  gold  coin  equal  to  half  an 
angel.  P.  Cyc.  ' 

iN'/JEL-FtsH,*  n.  The  monk-fish  ;  a  voracious  fish.  Hill. 

^N-j&£i.'ic,  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
angels;  angelical;  like  an  angel. 

^n-j&£l'i-c^,  n.  [L.]  {Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  a  biennial 
plant. 

^N-jGiiL'i-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  angels ;  angelic, 

^N-j&^L'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  angelical  manner. 

\N-ja£jj'j-CAL-NJiSS,  71.  Resemblance  of  angels, 
n';G>]e:l-like,  a.  Resembling  an  angel.  Shak. 

iN'jaE-L6T,  Tt.  A  musical  instrument,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  lute  ;  a  gold  coin,  the  value  of  half  an  angel ;  a 
kind  of  cheese.  See  Angelet. 

J,n'j&ei.-Sii6t,  n.  Chain-shot ;  a  cannon  bullet  cut  in  two, 
and  the  halves  joined  together  by  a  chain. 

iN'jGr]5i.-WA'TER,*  n.  A  mixture  of  rose,  orange-flower, 
and  myrtle-water,  perfumed  with  musk  and  ambergris. 
Brande. 

XN'j&:q:L-wlNGED,  (an'jel-wTngd)  a.  Winged  like  an  angel. 

AK'j&el-Wob-ship,  (an''jel-wiir-ehjp)7i.  The  worshipping 
of  angels.  Trapp. 

JLn'&t^r,  (^ng'g^r)  n.  Discomposure  of  the  mind  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  injury ;  sudden  or  violent  passion ;  wrath ; 
ire ;  resentment ;  smart  of  a  sore. 

S.N'jErER,  V.  a.  To  make  angry  or  painful.  Bacon,  [r.] 

f  An'j6ER-LY,  ad.  Now  written  angrily.  Sitak. 

fAN'jSER-Niss,  rt.  The  state  of  being  angry. 

AN-fiT'JVA,*  71.    [L.]    (Med.)   A  disease  in  the  throat;  a 

*  quinsy.    Crdbh. 

AN-^i'NA  PJhc'TQ-Rts^*  u.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  dangerous 
disease,  usually  connected  with  the  ossification  or  other 
morbid  affection  of  the  heart ;  characterized  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  chest.  P. 
Cyc. 

A.W-j&f-p-CAR'POVs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp.  P.  Cyc. 

An-jSI-6g'ra-phy,  71.  [dyyeiov  and  j-paf^w,  Gr.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  the  human  body. 

iN-jSf-OL'o-j&Y,  K.  [dyyEtov  and  XdyoSi  Gr.]  The  doctrine 
of,  or  a  treatise  of^  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

2n-/SI-P-m6n-P-sper'MOVS,  a.  IdyyeToVi  fidvos,  and  (ttte/j- 
^a.  Or.]  (Bot.)  Having  but  one  single  seed  in  the  seed- 
pod. 

AN-jQI-p-spgR'iiiOVS,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  seed  enclosed. 
Lee. 

ilN-jB;-6s'pp-RO0s,*  a,  (Bot.)  Hav^.ng  spores  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  shell  or  bag,  as  certain  fungi.  Brande. 

J.N-jGI-6t'p-m;v,  n.  [dyyeiov  and  TEnuMy  Gr.]  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

iN'GiiA-RiTE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  iron.  Dana. 

i,N'Gl.E,  (S.ng'gl)  n.  [angulusj  L.]  The  inclination  of  two 
lines  or  planes  to  each  other,  which  meet  together  at  a  point 
called  the  vertex  or  angular  point ;  the  point  where  two 
lines  meet ;  a  corner ;  an  instrument  to  take  fish,  consist- 
ing of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook.  —  Angle  of  repoae,  the 
utmost  inclination  at  which  a  carriage  will  stand  at  rest 
on  a  railroad. 

An'OLE,  (S-ng'gl)  V.  71.  H.  angled  ;  pp.  anghno,  akgled.] 
To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook.  Sha^c. 

IN'SLE,  (&ng'gl)  n.  a.  To  entice ;  to  try  to  gain.  Sidney, 
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An'gled,  ^&ng'gld)p.  o.  Having  angles   B.Joiuott. 
An^gl:^r,  n.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle. 
AN'GLE-RdD,  n.  A  stick  to  which  the  line  and  hook  art 

hung. 
AN'Gi^E5,(5ng'glz)7t.pZ.  [.3ngli,L.]  A  people  of  Germany 

an  ancient  name  for  the  English. 
An 'gl:? -SITE,*  n.  (JUln.)  A  sulphate  of  lead.  Dana. 
AN'GLJ-cXrf,  a.  English.  FelL 
An'glj-cAn,  71.    A  member  of  the  church  of  Englan  1 

Burke. 
An'gli-can-I$m,*  n.  The  principles  of,  or  adherence  to, 

the  established  church  of  England ;  partiality  to  England 

Ec.  Rev. 
^N-GLl<?'i-FY,*B.a.  To  make  English;  to  anglicize.  Month 

Mag.  [r.] 
An'gi.I-c!9M,  n.  An  English  idiom  or  phrase.  MiUon, 

An'GLI-CJZE,   v.    a.    [i.  ANGLICIZED  ;  pp.  ANGLICIZING,  A« 

GLicizED.]  To  make  or  change  to  English. 

An'gling,_7i.  The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod. 

An'glp-Da-njsh,  a.  Relating  to  the  English  Danes.  Wouon 

An'glp-Nor-man,  n.  An  English  Norman.  fVotton 

AN'GLp-SAx-pN,  n.  An  English  Saxon. 

AN'GLp-Slx-pN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

AN'GLp-SAx'pN-I^M,*  n.  A  word  or  idiom  of  the  Anelfr 
Saxon  language.  Latham. 

An'gp-b?r,  71.  A  kind  of  pear. 

An'gor,  71.  [angor,  L.]  Intense  pain.  Harvey 

An'GRJ-l.y,  (ang'gre-Ie)  ad.  In  an  angry  manner.  Shak. 

An'grt*  (S-ng'gre)  a.  Excited  by  anger;  provoked  ;  wrath- 
ful ;  choleric ;  painful ;  inflamed  ;  smarting. 

Ang-sX'na,*  or  ANG-sa' VA,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  Eadt  Indian  tree 
from  which  issues  a  gum  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Crabb. 

AN-evtL' L4.*  n,  [L.J  (Ich.)  The  eel ;  the  sand-eel.  Crabb 

^N-GUfL'lj|-FdRM,  (sm-gwil'e-fdrm)  a.  [angailla  and  for- 

'  THd,  L.]  Formed  like  the  eel,  and  without  scales. 

AN'GuIsH,(5ng'gwish)7i.  [angoisse^  Fr.]  Acute  suffering  of 
mind ;  severe  mental  pain  or  suffering. 

fAN'GUlSH,*  (Sng'gwish)  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  anguish 
Temple. 

An'guished,  (&ng'gwisht)  p.  a.  Seized  with  anguish 

An'gv-l^r,  a.  Having  angles  or  corners. 

AN-GV-LJS-R'j-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  angular.  Mor$ 

An'gv-Lar-ly,  ad.  With  angles  or  corners. 

An'gv-lar-nEss,  n.  Gtuality  of  being  angular. 

tAw'GV-LAT-iED,  a.  Formed  with  angles.  Woodward. 

Ak-gv-I'OM'e-ter,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  ex- 
ternal angles.  Francis.  • 

tAN-GV-i'6s'j-TV,  a.  Angularity;  cornered  form.  BaUeih 

fAN'GV-LO&s,  a.  Hooked;  angular.  Olanvillc. 

t>^N-GDsT',  ffl.  [angustus,  li.]  Narrow;  strait.  Burton, 

a'n-gDs'tate,*  a.  Diminishing  in  breadth.    Brande. 

fAw-Gys-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  making  narrow.   Wiseman. 

^N-Gi5s'Tj-CLAVE,*  71.  [angusticlaviuSj  L.]  A  robe  worn 
by  ancient  Roman  knights.  Knowles. 

An-gDs'ti-d£w,*  71.  A  species  of  mastodon.  Roberts. 

An-h:?-la'tipn,  K.  [anhelo,  h.^  Act  of  panting.  Cockeram, 

IAn-he-lose',  a.  Out  of  breath.  Bailey. 

AN-hFm^,*  71.  (Chmith.)  An  aquatic  bird  of  Brazil,  Crabb. 

An'hv-drite,*  71.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  limo 
Brande. 

AN'HY-BRPtis,*  a.  Destitute  of  water.  Brands. 

■fAN'l-£NT-]ED,  a.  [aniantirj  Fr.]  Frustrated;  brought  to 
nothing.    Chaucer.  —  (Law)  Made  null.  Bouvier. 

■fA-NiGHT',  f9-nit')  ad.  In  the  night.  Chaucer. 

A-NIGHTS',  (?-nits')  ad.  In  the  night  time.  Shak. 

An'il,  71.  One  of  the  plants  that  yield  indigo ;  a  species  of 
indigo. 

An'ile,*  [in'il,  Sm.  Maunder;  a'nil',  K.]  a.  Weak  or  do^ 
ing  from  age  ;  like  an  old  woman.  W.  Scott. 

An'ile-NJEISS,  n.  [anilitas,  L.]  Anility.  Bailey. 

A-NlL'i-Ty,  7U  State  of  being  an  old  woman ;  dotage 
Sterne. 

fAN'i-MA-BLE,  o.  That  may  receive  animation.  Bailey. 

tAN-j-MAD-viER'SAii,  n.  Power  of  perceiving.  More. 

AN-j-M^D-VER'sipN,  71.  Act  of  animadverting;  power  of 
perceiving  or  noticing;  perception;  censure;  reproof; 
punishment.     Olanville. 

fAw-J-MAD-VER'sjVE,  a.  Able  to  perceive.  GlavvUU 

tAN-j-MAD-vi3R'sjvE-N£ss,  71.  Power  of  animadverting. 
Bailey. 

An-I-mad-vSrt',  v.  n.  [animadverto,  L.]  [i.  animadvert- 
ed ;  pp.  akimadvertino,  ANIMADVERTED.]  To  ceusure ; 
to  turn  the  mind  to  with  an  intent  to  notice. 

AN-f-in^D-vfeRT'^R,  n.  One  who  animadverts. 

An'i-mal,  71.  [anvmal,  L.]  A  living,  organized,  material 
body ;  a  creature  having  animal  life ;  or  a  living,  sensi- 
tive, locomotive  creature ;  commonly  restricted  to  ir 
rational  creatures. — Animals  are  divided  into  four  clEtss- 
es:  vertebrated,  molluscous,  articulated,  and  radiated. 

An'j-ivi^l,  a.  That  belongs  to  animals  ;  sentient.  Watts. 

AN-i-iaXL'cv-L^]^}  \o.-  Relating  to  or  reseinl}):3!g  animal- 

An-i-mXl'cu-lIne,  (     cules.   Q7^.  Rtfo. 

An-;-mXl'cule,7i.  a  very  small  or  minute  animal,  Tisltlt 
or  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ray. 
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•.if-j-HXl('cu-LTsT,*n.  One  versed  In  the  science  of  ani- 
innlcules.  Keith. 

iN-i-MAi/cv-Li^jir^*n.  [L.]  pi.  Xni~mXz'cv-l^.  An  an- 
imalcule. 05=  The  word  onimo/ciiis,  which  is  Bometimes 
used,  ia  a  barbarism.  Smaru 

itH'|-M^L-FLoW:iE;R,*7i.  The  sea-anemone  or  sea-nettle  j 
Ine  urtica  marina.  Oent.  Mag: 

JLn'i-mal-Ish,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  an  animal.  Cud- 
toortJu    [r.] 

!(N'|-M^L-ISM:,*n.  Animal  nal>i;ie  j  sensuality.  Dwi^ht.  [r.] 

Xn-}~iviXl';>TV,  n.  Animal  existence  or  nature.  Locke. 

iN-i-MAL-i-ZA'Tipw,*  71.  A  transformation  into  an  animal 
or  into  an  animal  body.    Scudamore. 

4,n'i-m^l-i2E,*  v.  a.  To  give  animal  nature  or  life  to. 
fVarburton. 

An'|-M^L-MX€^'NET-I9M,*7^  See  Maonetism. 

tAN'j-MAL-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  an  animal.  Bailey. 

JLn'I-MATE,  c.  a.  {anmiOy  L.1  [i.  animated  j  pp  animat- 
iHG,  ANIMATED.]  To  quicKcn J  to  malce  alive;  to  give 
life  or  power  to ;  to  encourage, 

Xn'j-ivi^te,  a.  Alive;  possessing  animal  life.  Bacon. 

An'i-mXt-ied,  p.  a.  Lively ;  vigorous ;  having  animal  life. 

tAH'I-MATE-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  animated.  Bai- 
ley. 

Am'i-Mat-jng,*?.  a.  Giving  life;  enlivening;  cheering. 

An-I-MA'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  animating ;  state  of  being  ani- 
mated ;  vivacity;  life  ;  spirit. 

Xn']-ma-tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving  life. 

X.N'j-MA-TgR,  71.  He  or  that  which  gives  life. 

AN'j-ME,*orGDM  An'i-me,*  7i.  \animCjYr.]  A  resin,  of  a 
pale  brown,  or  yellow  color,  which  exudes  from  the  cour- 
baril  of  Cayenne.  Ure. 

^n-1me',*  a.  (Her.)  Denoting  a  color  of  the  eyes  of  an  an- 
imal different  from  that  of  the  animal.  Crdbb. 

A.n'1-mIhe,*  71.  An  oily  fluid  extracted  from  animal  oils  by 
distillation,  and  odorous  like  hartshorn.  Prancia. 

fAw-i-MOSE',  a.  [animeux,  Fr.l    Full  of  spirit;  hot.  Bailey. 

JAw-i-MOSE'NESs,  71.  Spirit ;  heat.  Diet. 
Ln-j-m6s'i-tv,  n.  [animositasj  L.]  Active  enmity ;  passion- 
ate hatred ;  malignity. 
^Tff-M&s*  n.    [L.]  pi.  Zn'j-mu  Mind;  intention;  pur- 
pose.   Qu.  Rev. 
An'i-6n,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemi- 
cal decomposition,  is  evolved  from  its  combination  at  the 
surface,  by  which  the  electricity  enters  the  electrolyte. 

An'ise,  71.  [anisum^  L.]  A  species  of  apium,  or  parsley,  with 
large,  sweet-scented  seeds.  Miller. 

An'ise-Seed,*  71.  The  seed  of 'the  anise  ;  an  extract  from 
it  used  as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  Smart. 

SN-f-^STTE'*  71.  [Fr.l  A  French  liquor  made  by  distil- 
ling anise,  fennel,  and  coriander  seed  with  brandy,  and 
sweetening  the  product.  Brande. 

Ank'er,  n.  [ancker,  D.]  ADutch  liquid  measure,  equal  to  10^ 
gallons  English  wine  measure.  McCuUoch.  See  Anchor. 

X.NK'ER-iTE,*  71.  (Min,)  A  carbonate  of  lime.  Daim. 

An'kle,  n._  The  joint  which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 

An'kle-Bone,  71.  The  bone  of  the  ankle. 

An'kled,  (ank'kld)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  ankles. 

An'kle  -deep,*  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach  to  the  ankle.  Cowper. 

Ank'l:?t,*  71.  A  ring  or  ornament  for  the  ankle.  P.  Mus- 
katu 

Xn'lace,*  n.  A  short  sword;  a  dagger;  a  wood-knife. 
Prior.  Byron, 

iN'Njft.L-TsT,  71.  A  writer  of  annals.  Milton. 

An'nal-ize,u.  (I.  To  record  according  to  years.  Sheldon. 

An'n^L9,  71.  pi.  [annales,  L.]  The  events  of  history  di- 
gested in  series  according  to  years;  a  book  of  history 
digested  by  successive  years. 

JIn'NjA.ts,  71.  pi.  [annates,  L.]  A  year's  income  of  a  living, 
or  the  first  fruits  accruing  to  the  new  incumbent. 

(^HT-NEAL',  v.  a.    [i.  ANNEALED  ;  pp.   ANNEALING,  ANNEALED.] 

To  temper  glass  or  metals  by  heat,  or  to  change  them  from 
Q  state  of  brittleness  to  toughness. 

An-neal'ing,  fl.  The  art  of  tempering  glass,  tile,  iron, 
'  Bteel,  &C. 

AN-Nfic'T^N'Xi,*  a.  Connecting;  annexing.  Ann.  Phil. 

^N-NfiL'LJ-DA,*  n.  pi.  [L.l  Same  as  anndlidans.  P.  Cyc. 

^H  n£l'li-d^n,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  soft,  vermi- 
form animals,  which  appear  to  be  divided  into  little  rings, 
or  have  annular  folds.  Kirhy. 

An-n£x',  V  a.  \annecto,  annezum,  L.]  [i.  annexed  ;  pp.  an- 
nexing, ANNEXED.]  To  Unite  to  at  the  end;  to  unite  a 
smaller  thing  to  a  greater ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  affix ;  to  attach. 

lAN-Ntex',  (^n-nSksO  n.  The  thing  annexed.  Brown. 

fAN-Nfix'A-RY,  71.  Addition.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

A'n-n^x-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  annexing;  conjunction ;  addi- 

An-n£x'I0n,  (^n-nSk'shun)  tu  Annexation.  Rogers.  [R.] 
An-n£x'ment,  71.  Act  of  annexing ;  thing  annexed.  Shak. 
AN-NI'hi-la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  annihilated.  Clarke. 
AN  Ni^HJ-L ATE,  V.  a.  [ad  and  TuAiium.  L.]  [i.  annib:  lated  ; 

pp.  ANNiHiLiriNo,  ANNIHILATED.]  To  rcduce  to  nothing; 

to  destroy ;  to  annul. 
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ANWf'HJ-L^TEjffl.  Annihil.ited.  Smfl    [R.] 
AN-M-Hi-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  annihilating,  or  of  reducUn 

to  nothing;  state  of  being  annihilated;  destruction. 
An-ni'hj-la-tqr,*  71.  One  who  annihilates.  Congreve. 
fAw-Ni-vER's^-Rj-Ly,  ad.  Annually.  Bv.  HalL 
AN-ni-v^r's^-rV,  n.  [anniversariusj  L.]   A  day  celebrated 
as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  an  annual  celebia 
tion. 
AN-Nj-vtR's^-RY,  a.  Annual;  yearly.   Ray. 
fAN'Nl-vfeRSE,  71.  Anniversary.  Dryden. 
An^nq  D&ivti-Ni,  (an'n5-dSm'e-nf)  [L.l  In  the  year  ft' 

our  Lori ;  commonly  abbreviated  to  A.  D. 
An'no-d6n,*  71.  {Conch.)   A  genus  of  bivalves,  including 

the  fresh-water  muscle.  Brande. 
t^N-Noi's^NCE,  71.  (Law)  A  nuisance.  Blownt. 
Xn'np-lIs,  71.  An  American  animal,  like  a  lizard. 
AN-NOM-j-NA'Tipw,  71.   [annomhiattOj  L.]    Alliteration ;  a 

pun.  Tyrwhitt. 
An'nq  MiJN'Di*  [L.]  In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Aw'wp-TATE,  V.  a.  [aTiTWto,  L.]   [t.  annotated  ;  pp.  anno 
TATiNG,  ANNOTATED.]   To  maRc  annotations,  noies,  or 
comments. 
AN-Np-TA'TipN,  71.  A  note ;  comment;  explanation 
AN-Np-TA'TipN-IST,  n.  An  annotator.  Worthington. 
An'np-ta-TPR,  n.  A  writer  of  notes  or  comments. 
Aw-No'TA-Tp-Ry,*  o.  Relating  to  or  containing  annota 

tions.     Qu.  Rev, 
AN-N5T'|-NOi5s,*  a.  {BoU)  Being  a  year  old.  P.  Cye. 
AN-n6t't^,*  71.  See  Annotto.  Brande. 
An-n6t'tp,*  71.  A  dry,  hard  paste,  obtained  from  the  seeus 
of  the  tree  Mza  orellana ;  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  coloring 
cheese,  Ure. — Written  also  07^iotto. 
An-noOnce',  v.  a.  [annuneiOj  L.]  [i.  announced  ;  pp.  an 
NouNciNO,  ANNOUNCED.]  To  givc  public  noticc  of;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  declare  ;  to  publish ;  to  pronounce. 
An-koCnce'm^nt,  71.  Act  of  announcing;  a  declaration. 
An-npOn'cer,  71.  One  who  announces;  a  declarer. 
^N-NO?',  V.  a.    [annoyer.  Norm.  Fr.]    [i.  annoyed  ;  pp.  ah- 
NOTING,  ANNOYED.]  To  molcst ;  to  tcasc  ;  to  incommode ; 
to  vex. 
tAw-NPl?',  n.  Injury ;  molestation.  S?iak. 
An-no^'^nce,  71.   Act  of  annoying;  that  which  annov* 

state  of  being  annoyed ;  trouble. 
An-no!?'er,  71.  One  who  annoys. 
fAN-N03?'FVi',  «•  Full  of  trouble.  Chaucer. 
AN-NO^'fNG^* p.  a.  Molesting;  vexing;  troublesome. 
fAw-Nb1?'0VS,  a.  Troublesome.  Chaucer. 
Ah'NV-AL,  a.  [annus,  L. ;  annuel,  Fr.]  Yearly  ;  that  comef 
yearly  ;  that  is  reckoned  by  the  year  ;  that  lasts  only  a  year 
An'nv-AL,*  n.  A  literary  publication  issued  once  a  yeas 

Ec.  Rev.  —  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant.  Bailey. 
AN'NV-AL-tsT,*  n.  An  editor  of,  or  a  writer  for,  an  annuh 

publication.  C.  Lamh.  [r.] 
An'nv-AL-ly,  ad.  Yearly;  every  year.  Brown 
fAN'NV-A-Ry,  a.  Annual.  John  Halt. 
AN-Nu'|-TANT,  71.  One  who  possesses  an  annuity.  Idttr 
A-W-Nii'l-TV,  n.    [annuite,  Fr.]    A  rent  or  sum  receivaWe 

yearly  for  a  term  of  years  ;  a  yearly  rent  or  allowance. 
AN-nDl',  v.  a.  [07i7iuWer,  Fr.]    [i.  annulled  ;  pp.  annul- 
ling, ANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ;  to  abolish  ;  to  nullify  -, 
to  abrogate ;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke ;  to  destroy  ;  to  reduce 
to  nothing. 
AN'Ny-LAR,  a.  [annvlaire,  Fr.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 
AN'MV-I-AR-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  ring.  Ash 
An'sv-L^'^^Yj  f^-  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.  Ray. 
An'wv-late,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.  Brande. 
An'nv-lat-ed,*  a.  Having  rings  ;  annulate.  Smart. 
AN-NV-LA'TlpN,*  71.  State  of  being  annular  or  annulate 

Brande. 
An'mv-lISt,  71.  [annvlus,'ij.'\  A  little  ring.  —  (flisr.)  A  chargo 
distinguishing  the  fifth  son.  —  (Arch.)  A  small,  square 
moulding  which  crowns  or  accompanies  a  larger ;  a  fil- 
let ;  a  list. 
An-nOl'ment,  71.  The  act  of  annulling. 
An-nv-lp'san,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  invertebrate  am 

mal.  Kirhy. 
An-nv-lpse',*  a.  Having  rings  or  the  form  of  a  ring.   Ro- 

get. 
AN'N^-L'&s,*n.  [L.]  p\.XN*Ki;r-ZT.  Aring. — (So(.)Acol- 

lar  or  a  rim^  or  something  encircling.  Brande. 
A?f-Ni;'ME-RATE,  V.  a.  [annumcro,  L.]  To  add  to  a  formei 

number.  Wollasion.  [r.] 
AN-NiJ-ME-RA'Tipw,  71.    Addition  to   u  former  number 

Brown, 
An-nDn'ci-ate,  (9n-nfin'she-at)  v.  a,   [annundo,  L.]   [i 

ANNUNCIATED  ;    pp.    ANNUNCIATING,     ANNUNCIATED.]     T 

bring  tidinj:s  of;  to  announce.  Bp.  Hall. 
.^n-nun-cj-a'tipn,  (^n-niin-she^'shun)    n.    Act  of  an 

nouncing ;  proclamation  ;  a  name  given  to  the  day  (March 

25)  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the 

Virgin  Mary. 
AN-NLrK'C|-A-TpR,*7i.  One  who  announces.  Orabb, 
j>N-NDN'ci-A-Tp-Ry,*    (&n-nan'she-?-t'?-re)     a.     Maklni} 

known;  giving  public  notice.    Alexander  JT 
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i^-yo'^,*7i.  (Zoot.)  A  ruminating  animal.  P.  Cyc. 
&N'ODE,*n.  (Flee.)  The  way  in  which  electricity  enters 
substances  through  wliich  it  passes,  or  the  positive  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery ;  opposed  to  cathode.  Brande, 
An'q-dynEj  n.  [d  and  dSvvnj  Gr.]   A  medicine  which  as- 
suages pain. 
Xn'p-dyne,  a.  Assuaging  or  relieving  pain.  Burke. 
^-noInt',  u.  a.  [omdre,  ointy  Fr.]  [i.  anointed  j  pp.  anoint- 
ing, ANOINTED.]  To  rub  over  with  unctuous  matter;  to 
smear ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 
A-NolNT'ED,*p,  a.  Rubbed  over  with  unctuous  matter; 

consecrated  by  unction. 
jJ.-noInt'er,  n.  One  who  anoints.  Cfrey. 
^-NoInt'ing,  tu  Anointment.  Hakewill. 
A-NolNT'ivtENT,  w.  ^^e  act  of  anointing.  Milton. 
JLn'o-lIs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  P.  Oije. 
tA-N6M-iE-6M'¥-RV»*  «•    A  dissimilar  atomology.    Cud- 
worth. 
A.n'p-mXl,*  71.  An  anomalous  verb  or  word.  Oreek  Gfram. 
A-nCm'a-li-p£b,*  «,  An  anomalous  footed  fowl  or  ani- 
mal. Smart. 
A-n6m'a-lT§m,  n.  Anomaly;  irregularity.  Paley. 
A-n6m-a-l1s'tic,*  a.  Irregular;  anomalistical.  Brande. 
^-HOM-A-l'TCs'Ti-CAL,  a.  {Astron.)  Noting  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  any  point  in  its  ecliptic:  —  irregular. 
A-N6M~A-Lls'Ti-CAii-LY,*  od.  Irregularly.  Ash. 
A-NOM'vt'lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  irregular  mineral.  Smart. 
A-nSm'^-loDs,  a.  Deviating  from  rule ;  irregular. 
A-N6M'A-LOt5s-LY,  ad.  Irregularly.  Brown. 
^-n6m'a-ly.  n.   [dcwuflAo^,  Gr.]   Irregularity;  deviation 
from  rule.  —  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun. 
i^-No'Mi-A,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  testacean  vermes;  the 

bowl-shell.  Brande. 
An'P-mite,*  71.  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  anomia.  Knowles. 
A-N6M-p-RH6M'BblD,*n.  (Min.)  An  irregular  spar  or  crys- 
tal. Smart, 
fAN'p-MY,  ?i.  [d  priv.  and'  vtfjuoj,  Gr.J  A  breach  of  law. 

Bramhall. 
A-n6n',  ad.  Quickly;   soon.  Shah.  —  Ever  and  (mow,- now 

and  then.  Milton. 
A-NO'wjs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  restharrow.  Crahh. 
A-N5N-y-Mos'j-TV,*  n.  State  of  being  anonymous.    Met. 
'  Mag.  [R.] 
A-n6n'y-moOs,  a.  [d  priv.  and  SvopLO,  Gr.]  Wanting  a  name ; 

nameless  ;  not  having  the  name  of  the  author. 
A-N6N'y-MoDs-LV,  ad.  Without  a  name.  Swift. 
A-NON'y-MpOs-Niiss,*  71.  State  of  being  anonymous.  Cole- 
ridge. 
AN-Q-PLQ-THE'Rf-t}M^*n.  [avoirAo?,  WTiarmcrf,and  dTjpioVj 
bejLst.']  (Ocol.)  An  extinct  herbivorous  animal,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pachydermata,  shaped  like  a  pig.  LyeU. 
An'P-r£x-y,  71.  (dvopv^ia,  Gr.]  Want  of  appetite. 
A-w6r'mal,*  a.  Irregular;  contrary  to  rule.  P.  Cyc, 
A-nor'thite,*  71,  (Min.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana. 
^-n6s'mi-a,*  71.  [d  and  do-^ij,  Gr.]   (Med.)  A  loss  of  the 

sense  of  smelling.  Dr.  Black. 
An-6th'er,  a.  Not  the  same ;  one  more  ;  any ;  not  one's 

self;  different. 
tAN-6TH'ER-GAlNE9,  a.  Of  another  kind.  Sydney. 
tAN-&TH'ER-G-ATES,  a.  Of  another  sort.  Bp.  Sanderson. 
AN-6TH'EiR^GUtess,  (?n-uth'9r-ggs)  a.  Of  a  different  kind. 
*  ArhuthnoU   [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 
fA-NOUGH',  (9-nuf 0  fy-T^o^''.    See  Enough,  Enow. 
fAN'sAT-ED,  [ansatus,  L.]  a.  Having  handles. 
An'seKj*  n.  [L.]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds;  the  goose; 

a  star.  Crabo. 
An'ser-ine,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  goose.  P.  Cyc. 
fAw'sLAIGHT,  (Sn'slat)  n.  An  onslaught.  Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 
Xn'swer,  (ftn'ser)  v.  n.    [i.  answered  ;  pp.  answering, 
ANSWERED.]  To  spcak  in  return  ;  to  reply  ;  to  he  account- 
able for;  to  correspond  to  ;  to  suit ;  to  bear  the  expected 
proportion  ;  to  be  correlative  or  sufficient ;  to  appear  as  to 
a  call.  —  To  answer  for,  to  guarantee,  to  secure. 
An'swer,  (An'ser)  v.  a.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  question ; 
to  reply  to ;  to  give  an  answer  to ;  to  be  equivalent  to ; 
to  satisfy. 
fiN'swER,  (Sn'ser)  n.  That  which  is  said  in  return  to  a 
question,  demand,  or  position;  a  response;  a  reply;  a 
confutation.  —  (Law)  A  confutation  of  a  charge;  a  de- 
fence in  writing  made  by  a  defendant  to  a  charge.  95-  An 
answer  is  given  to  a  demand  or  question  ;  a  reply  to  an 
answer  or  remonstrance ;  and  a  rejoinder  to  a  reply. 
An'swer-a-ble,  (Sn'ser-^-bl)  a.   Admitting  an  answer; 
accountable;  responsible;  suitable;  correspondent;  pro- 
portionate; equal. 
A^'S"WER-^-BLE-NJSss,  71.  Q-Uality  of  being  answerable. 
An'swer-a-BLV,  fftn'ser-si-ble)  ad.  In  proportion  ;  suitably. 
tN'swER-EE,  (in'ser-er)  n.  One  who  answers. 
An'sw:?r-Kng,*  J),  a.  Furnishing  an  answer;  correspond- 
ing to. 
tK'swER-J6B'B:?R,  (Sn'ser-jSb'ber)  n.  One  who  makes  a 
trade  of  writing  answers.  Swift. 


Aw'sWEit-LEss,*  a.  Being  without  an  answer ,  unaawwrn 
able.  Byron, 

Ant,  n.  A  genus  of  insects ;  an  emmet ;  a  pismire. 

a'n'T,*  (ant)  A  vulgar  contraction  for  am  noty  are  not,  va  I 
18  not.  Smart 

t  An  t,  (&nt;  A  contraction  for  an  it,  i.  e.  if  it. 

AN'T4.,*n.  [L.]  'p\.lN'T^.  (Arch.)  A  pilaster  or  squar* 
projection  attached  to  a  wall ;  a  post  or  cheek  of  a  door, 
door-post,  jamb,  &c.  Brande. 

ANT-Ag'iD,*7i.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  remove  acidity ;  ant>- 
acid.  Brande. 

An-tAg'p-hI^M,  n.  Contest ;  opposition.  Taylor, 

An-tXg'P-nIst,  71.  One  who  contends  against ;  an  oppo- 
nent.—  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  counteracts  another.  A»- 
butJinot. 

An-tAg'p-nTTst,*  a.  Contending  against ;  opposite.  Ec.  Rev. 

An-tAg-P-nIs'tic,  a.  Contending  against;  acting  in  op- 
position ;  opposing  ;  opposite.  B.  Jonson. 

An-tAg-p-n!s'tj-c^l,*  a.  Contending ;  antagonistic.  B* 
chanan. 

An-tXg'p-nize,  v.  a.  &.  n.  To  contend  against.  [R.] 

fAN-TAG'p-NY,  71.  [diTi  and  dywi/ia,  Gr.]  Contest;  oppo- 
sition. Milton. 

An-tAl'jSJC,  a.  [dvTi  and  aXyos,  Gr.]  (Med.)  That  softens 
pain. 

An-tAl'jGJC,*7I.  (JIfeiZ.)  a  medicine  to  relieve  pain.  Brande. 

ANT-XL'KA-Ll,*or  Ant-Xl'KA-li,*71.  (CAem.)  Asubstanc* 
that  counteracts  an  alkali.    P.  Cyc. 

Ant-A-na-cla' SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  whica 
that  which  is  spoken  in  one  sen.se  is  turned  to  another  or 
contrary  sense. 

Ant-4-na-go'jje,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  Recrimination;  an 
answer  to  a  charge  by  a  counter  charge    Crahb. 

ANT-^-PHRp-Dl^^i-Xc,*  (-dizh'fr^k)  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
to  quell  amorous  desires.  Brande. 

Ant-A-PHRP-dIt'ic,  a.  [avri  and  ^A^po&irr},  Gr.]  Good 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

Ant-Xp-p-pl£c'tic,  a.  Good  against  apoplexy. 

ANT-Xrc'TIC,  a.  [nvTi  and  a/;/rroff,  Gr.]  Relating  to  the 
south  pole  :  opposite  to  arctic. 

Ant-ar-thrJt^ic,  a.  [avTi  and  dpSpTrts,  Gr.]  Good  against 
the  gout. 

Ant-asth-mXt'|C,  (ant-gist-mSLt'jk)  a.  Good  against  tha 
asthma. 

Ant-a-tr6ph'ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  cure  atrophy 
Dunglison. 

Ant'-Be  Ar,  (ftnt'bir)  n.  An  animal  that  feeds  on  ants.  Ray 

An'te,  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  before^  some- 
times employed  to  refer  to  something  that  precedes,  and 
frequently  used  in  composition ;  as,  antediluvian,  before 
the  flood. 

An'te-Xct,  71.  A  preceding  act.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Ant'£at-er,*7i.  An  insect  that  feeds  upon  ants.  Maundet 

fAN-TiE-CE-DA/NE-oDs,  fl.  Going  before.  Barrow. 

IAn-te-cede',  ?J.  n.  [flTite  and  cedo,  L.]  To  precede.  HdU 

an-te-ce'dence,  n.  A  going  before;  precedence.  Hale, 

An-te-ce'den-cy,  n.  Act  of  going  before.  Fotherby.  [r.] 

An-te-ce'bent,  a.  Going  before ;  preceding ;  prior  in  point 
of  space ;  opposed  to  subsequent, 

An-te-ce'dent,  n.  That  which  goes  before ;  the  first  o( 
two  terms  composing  a  ratio.  —  (Oram.)  The  noun  to 
which  the  relative  refers.  —  (Logic)  The  first  membei  oi 
a  hypothetical  proposition. 

An-te-ce'dent-ly,  ad.  In  an  antecedent  manner. 

An-te-c&s' SQR,n.  [L.]  One  who  goes  before  ;  the  prm 
cipai.  —  (Law)  One  who  possessed  the  land  before  tlw 
present  possessor. 

AN'TE-CHAM-BER,  n.  The  chamber  or  room  before  or  lead- 
ing into  the  principal  apartment. 

An'te-chXp-el,?!.  That  part  of  the  chapel  through  whicto 
the  passage  is  to  the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

AN-TE-cuR'SQR,n.  [Ia]  One  who  runs  before ;  a  precuf 
sor.  Bailey. 

An'tE-date,  •».  a.  [oTiEcand  do^  datum,  L.]  [i.  antedated. 
pp,  antedating,  antedated.]  To  date  earlier  than  the 
real  time  ;  to  date  beforehand. 

An'te-date,  n.  A  previous  date.  Donne. 

An-te-di-lu'VI-an,  a.  [ante  and  diluvium,  L.]  Existing  be- 
fore the  deluge  or  flood. 

An-TE-di-lu'vi-an,  71.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

IAn'te-fXct,  n.  That  which  represents  the  fact  belorc  it 
occurs. 

An't?-lope,  71.  A  genus  of  ruminating  animals  or  mam 
mats,  belonging  to  the  hollow-horned  family,  resembling 
the  deer  and  the  goat ;  a  gazelle. 

An-te-lu'c^n,  a.  \antelucanu8,  L.]  Before  daylight.  Bp. 
Hall. 

AN-TE-M:E-RtD'i-AN,  o.  Before  noon. 

Ant-:e-m£t'ic,  d.  [dfri  and  )7/i£ai,  Gr.]  See  Antiemetic. 

An-te-mOn'dAne,  a.  [ante  and  mundus,  L.]  Before  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

An'te-NI-cene',*  a.  Anterior  to  the  council  of  Nice. 
JorUn. 

AJV-T^UffNA,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  AJV-T&N'TfjE.  (Ejit.)  A  sort  oi 
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taorn^  or  horn-like  proceas,  or  movable,  tubular  organ,  on 
-  the  head  of  certain  insects ,-  a  tentacle  ;  a  feeler.  Brande. 
iN-TEN-NlF']^R-oOs,*  a.  Producing  antennEE.  Kirby. 
iN-TE-NDM'EER,  n.  A  number  preceding  another.  Bacon, 
&N-TE-N&P'TIAL,*  a.  Before  marriage.  Reid. 
Xn-te-pXo'ment,*  iu  (^Arch,)  An  ornamented  jamb  of  a 

door   FVancis. 
iN-TE-pAs'jEHAL,  o.  [ante  and  pascha^  L.]   Before  Easter. 
^n't^-pAst,  n.  [ante  and  pastum,  L.]  A  foretaste;  antici- 
pation. 
An-te-pe-nOlt',  n.  lantepenultima,  L.]  The  last  syllable 

but  two. 
MN-TE-PE-Ni^L' Ti-MA-y*  71,  [L.J   (i2Ae(.)  Same  as  antepe- 

nulu  Brande. 
A?r-TE-PE-NOL'Tr-MATE,*n.  8a.me  m  antepenult.  Crabb. 
iSN-TE-PE-wDL'Tj-MATE,*  a.  {Rhet.)  Relating  to  the  last 

syllable  but  two.  Walker. 
Xnt-£p-i-lep'tjc,  a.  [uirt  and  ^iriXiji^iy,  Gr.]  Good  against 

epilepsy^  Browne. 
tAN^TE-PONE,  V.  a,  [ara^onOf  L.]  To  set  before,  Bailey. 
Xn'te-port,  n.  An  outer  port,  gate,  or  door.   Todd. 
An  TE-pp-9l"TiQN,*7i.  An  anterior  position.  Jlsh. 
An-TE-PRE-dIc'a-mEnt,7i.  [aiitepredicamentnmjh.']  (Logic) 

An  introduction  to  the  categories ;  a  question  requiring 

discussion  before  entering  on  the  main  subject. 
i^N'-TE'R;-9R,  a.  [anterior.,  h.]  Going  before  j  former;  prior 

in  point  of  time  ;  opposed  to  posterior, 
AN-TE-Rl-5R'j-Ty,  n.  Priority ;  precedence.  Pope. 
Aw-TE'Rl-pR-Ly,"*-  ad.  In  an  anterior  manner.  Ooldsmiih. 
A3('T?-r66m,  n.  A  room  leading  to  a  principal  apartment. 

Shale. 
^NfTE$,  (Sn'tez)  n.  pU  [L.]  (Arch.)  Square  pillars  on  each 

side  of  the  doors  of  temples,  &c.   See  A^tta. 
<^n-t1Ss'ta-ture,*71.  (FoH.)  Asmall  intrenchraent.  Crabh. 
iN-TE-STfim'AjeH,  (Sn-te-stum'^k)  n.  A  cavity  which  leads 

into  the  stomach.  Ray.' 
fAw-TE-TfiM'piiEj  n.  Now  called  the  nave  in  a  church. 
[An'te-vert,  v.  a.  [antevertoj  L.]  To  prevent.  Bp.  Hall. 
A.N-TME' Li~Aj*  n.  (Astrtn.)  A  species  of  halo  round  the 

sun.  Scudamore. 
Aw-th:el-mI]s'tic,  a,  [avri  and  2>^ii/0os,  Gr.]  That  kills 

worms. 
AN-TH:EL-MfH'Tics,*  71.  pi.   (Med.)  Medicines  to  destroy 

worms.  P.  Oyc. 
An'them,  71.  [oivOviJvos,  Gr.j  (Mas.)  A  composition  set  to 

verses  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of  Scripture  or 

the  Liturgy,  and  employed  in  public  Worship ;  a  divine 

song  or  hymn. 
AN'THE-MtSj  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  camomile. 
An'them-wi9e,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  anthem. 
An'ther,*7i.  [avOYipa^Gx.]  (£o(.)  The  case  or  part  of  the 

flower  containing  pollen,  or  male  part  of  a  flower.   P. 

Cyc. 
An'ther-al,*  a.  (BoU)  Relating  to  anthers.  BmarL 
AN'THER-bDsT,*n.  The  dust  of  anthers;  pollen.  LyeU. 
An-the-rIf'er-oOs,*  a.  (BoU)  Producing  or  relating  to 

anthers.  P.  Oyc. 
An'the-roTd,*  o.  (Bot.)  Resembling  an  anther.  Brande. 
Aiv^-TffE' SIS,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  The  period  when  flowers 

expand.  Brande. 
Ant-HTll,  n.  A  little  hillock  formed  by  ants. 
Ant-HIl'lqck,  tu  Same  as  ant-hill.  Addison. 
An-tho'bj-^n,*w.  (Ent.)  A  beetle  that  feeds  on  blossoms. 
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Ah-tho-l5j&'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  an  anthology 

An-th6l'p-jGY,  n.  [avBo'koyla^  Gr.]  A  collection  of  flow- 
ers, of  poems,  or  of  elegant  extracts  from  authors. 

An-th^l'  v-sis,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  change  of  flowers  from  their 
usual  state  to  some  other,  as  leaves,  branches,  &c.  Grande. 

Sn-tho-ma'ni-Aj*  n.  An  extravagant  fondness  for  flow- 
ers. Dr.  Black. 

AN'THp-NY»9  Fire',  (Jtn'tp-niz-fir')  n.  The  ery«iipflfas. 

AN'THp-Rlf?M,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  definition  oppositt  ;o  that  of 
an  opponent,  Srnart. 

^N'Tiibs,*n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  flower;  rosemary.  Oi -.  \b. 

An  Tiip-siD'E-RiTEj^m.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chief- 
ly of  silica  and  iron.  Dana. 

Xn-thpx-Xn'thvM,*ti,  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses.  P.  Cyc. 

iN'THRA-ciTE,*  n.  [avSpaf,  Gr.l  A  species  of  hard,  min- 
eral coal,  which  burns  without  name  or  smoke ;  irineral 
carbi'^.  It  is  difficult  to  ignite,  but  burns  with  intense 
Iftat-  Frauds. 

Arf'THRA-ciTE,*ffl.  Applied  to  a  hard  kind  ofcosi.  Phillips. 

AN-THR^-c^T'fC,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  anthracite. 
De  la  Beche. 

,Srf-THRA-o 0-the' Ri-i^M,*  71.  [fivOpa^  and  &»i/jioi/,  Gr.] 
(Oeol.)  An  extinct  quadruped.  Lyell 

^N'THRAX,  n.  [^i/^pof,  GrJ  ^Med.)  A  scab  ot  blotch;  a 
carbuncle  ;  coal ;  carbon.  Quincy. 

Aw-THROPH'YL-lilTE,*7i.CJtfm.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana, 

^n-thr6p'P-Gl5t,*  71.  An  animal  having  a  tongue  like 

'  that  of  man.  Knowles. 

iN-THRp-p6e'RA-PHYi*n-  A  description  of  diflerent  races 
or  families  of  men.  Brande. 


/i.N-TVR6F-Q-L6fi'l-CA.Lj*  a.   Relating  to  anthropology 

Month.  Rev, 
Aw-THRp-pdii'p-jBlsT,*  n.   One  versed  in  anthropology 

Knowles. 
An-thbp-p6l'P-j&Y,  n.  [audpoirog  and'X6yo5,Gr.]  A  dis< 

course  on  man,  the  human  race,  or  bumait  nature ;  hu< 

man  physiology. 
Aw-THR.p~p6M'Aif-oy,*  n.  Divination  by  the  inspection  ot 

a  human  body.  Dwnglison. 
An-thrp-p6m'e  -TRy,*  71.  The  measurement  of  the  human 

body.  DungUson. 
AN-THRO-Pp-MOR'PHt^M,*  n,  A  representation  of  the  hu- 
man form ;  the  doctrine  that  the  Deity  exists  in  human 

form.  P.  Cyc, 
An-thro-pq-mor'phIst,* n.  An  anthropomorphite.  P.  Cy» 
An-thro-pp-mor'phIte,*  a.   Relating  to  anthropomor 

phism.    Qlaiiville. 
AN-THR-O-PP-MOR'PHITE,  n.    [dv9paiTr6iAOp(f)ns,  Gr.]    Ona 

who  believes  that  God  has  a  human  form.  More, 
AN-THRO-Pp-MpR-PHlT'}-Cjj.L,*  a.  Belonging  toanthro 

pomorphism.  Ash.  [R.] 
An-thr6-pp-mor'phit-I9M,*w.  The  belief  that  God  ex 

ists  in  human  form.  Wordsworth, 
AN-THRO-Pp-MOR'PHOys,*  a.  Formed  like  man.  IJyell. 
An-THRP-pop'a-thI^m,*  71.  Same  as  anthropopatky.  Ec  Ren 
An-THRP-p5p'a-thy,  n.  [dudpLjjTos  and  irddus,  Gr.]    Hh 

man  passion  or  affection. 
AN~THR<;>-Pt>FJ£' A-i^i,  71.  pi.  [L.]  [&vdpo>TTo^  and  ^&yrA 

Gr.]  Man-eaters ;  cannibals.  Shak. 
An-thr6-pp-phXj&'}-cal,*  a.    Relating  to  cannibalism 

Williams,  [r.] 
AN-THRQ-POPH-JL-jGtN'i-^N,*  71.  A  cannibal.  Shak.  [r.] 
Aw-thrp-p6ph'a-g^o0s,*    a.    Feeding  on  human   flesh 

Knowles. 
An-thrp-pSph'a-jGY,  71.  Cannibalism.  Brown. 
Arf-THRp-p6s'p~PHV,K.  [offQ/JWTTos  and  ffo0ta,Gr.]  Knowl 

edge  of  the  nature  of  man. 
j^N-THR6p'yL-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  petrifaction  of  the  hu 

man  body,  or  a  part  of  it.  Crabb. 
AN'THVS,*n.  [L.]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc 
ANT-Hyp-N6T'ic,  a.  Counteracting  sleep. 
Ant-hJp-p-jShon'drj-Xc,  o.  Good  against  hypochondria 
Alf-THy-PiypM'Q-JRAjn.  [duBviro^opa^  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig 

ure  whereby  the  objections  of  an  adversary  are  brought 

forward,  in  order  to  be  answered. 
AwT-iiys-TER'ic,  a.  Good  against  hysterics. 
An'ti,  [dvri,  Gr.j  A  Greek  preposition,  much  used  in  com 

position,  and  signifying  opposed  to,  contrary  to,  or  in  plaei 

of;  as,  antimonarchical^  opposed  to  monarchy. 
AN-Tj-Sg'iD,  71.  An  alkaline  absorbent ;  a  medicine  to  re« 

move  acidity.  Arbxubhnot. 
An-ti-a-phro-dj-^i'a-cal,*  b.  Checking  sexual  desirei 

Loudon. 
An-ti-Xp-P-pl£c'tjc,*  a.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  apoplexy 

Dnnglison. 
An-ti-a-pos'tle,  71.  One  contrary  to  the  apostles.  Pott» 
AN^Ti-iR,*  71.  A  Javanese  poison.  Brande. 
AN-Ti-A'Ris,*n.  (Bot.)  The  upas-tree.  P.  Cyc. 
An-ti-ar-mIn'ian,  (§.n-te-ar-min'y9.n)  n.     One  who'  op 

poses  the  Arminians  or  Arminianism.  Bp.  Barlow. 
AN-Ti-AR-THRtT'ics,7i.  jj/.  Medicines  to  assuage  the  gout 
An-tJ-asth-mXt'jc,*  (an-ti-gist-mat'ik)  a.   Good  againsi 

asthma.  Ash. 
An-ti-asth-mXt'ic,*  (3.n-ti-?st-mat')k)  tu   (Med.)  A  rem- 

edy  for  asthma.  DungUson. 
AN-Ti-AT-TRl"TipN,*  7/,  A  compound  applied  to  machi 

nery  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction.  Brande. 
An-ti-bao-^hI'  t'S,*  n.  [L,]  (Rhet.)  A  poetical  foot  con- 
sisting of  two  long  syllables  and  one  short  one.   Crabb 
An-ti-ba-91l'i-can,*  a.  Opposed  to  royal  state.  Smart 
An'tic,  a.  [aiitiquus,  L.,  old.]  Odd ;  ridiculously  wild  ;  fe;> 

tastic.  Shak. 
An'tic,  71.  One  who  plays  antics ;  a  buffoon ;  a  trick ;  buf- 
foonery.   Shak.     Odd  appearance.    Spenser.     A  fanciful 

representation  in  the  arts.  Francis. 
fAN'Tjc,  V.  a.  To  make  antic.  Shak. 

AN-Ti-CA-£:H£c'Tic,a.  (Med.)Goo6L  for  a  bad  constitution 
AN-Ti-cA-jeH:£c'Tjcs,*7i.p;.  (Med.)  Remedies  for  cachexy 

Crabb. 
AN-Tj-cXN'C]pR-Ot}s,*a.  (Med.)  Opposed  to  cancer.    Dun 

glicon, 
Aw-Ti-cAR-Ntv'p-RoOs,*  a.  Opposed  to  eating  flesh.  Qm, 

Rev. 
An-tj-ca-tXr'rhal,*  n.   (Med.)  A  remedy  for  catarrh. 

DungUson. 
An-tj-cXus'tjc,*  7u  (Med.)  A  remedy  against  a  burning 

fever.  Crahb. 
An'ti-cham-ber,*  n.  [antichambre,  Fr.]   See  Antecham- 
ber. 
Aw'Ti-jeiHRiST,  n.  The  great  enemy  to  Christianity.  1  Jokik 
AN-Ti-jCHRlfsT'iAiy,  (an-t?-krist'y5in)  a.  Opposite  to  Chri» 

tianity. 
Arf-Tl-jGHRYsT'lAN,  71.  An  enemy  to  Christianity.  Roger*. 
AN-Ti-jEHRlsT'iAN-TgM,  71.  Opposition  to  Christianity. 
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,«y-T|-KJHRtsT-l-XK'|-TV,  (Sln-te-krist-ye^n'e-te)  n.  Con- 
wariety  to  Christianity.  Trapp. 

jB-T?-jE;HRlsT'i*if-iZE,*».  a.  To  make  antichristian.  More. 

4w-TljeH'R9-Nl5M.  (jn-tik'rp-nlzm)  ti,  [-ii/ri  and  XP'^""?) 
Gr.]  Deviation  from  the  right  order  of  time ;  anachro- 
nisoit    Sdden, 

^N-Tlpnf  th6n*  n.  [Gr.]  An  opposite  or  counter  earth. 
Slnart, 

AN-tI(?'i-pXnt,*  a.  That  anticipates ;  anticipating.  Qm.  Rev, 

^W-Tlp'j-PATE,  u.  a,  [anticipo.  L.]  [i.  anticipated;  pp* 
ANTICIPATING,  ANTICIPATED.]  To  take  up  beforehand ;  to 
go  before  so  as  to  preclude  another  j  to  enjoy,  possess,  or 
suffer,  in  expectation  j  to  predccupy ;  to  foretaste. 

?^N-Tlg'i-PATE-liY,  ad.  By  anticipation.  Barrow. 

^N-Ttg-i-PA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  anticipating ;  that  which  is 
anticipated  ;  prolepsis  ;  foretaste. 

^N-Tlg'i-PA-TYVE,*  a.  That  anticipates  j  giving  anticipa- 
tion. Coleridge.  [R.] 

Aw-Tlg'j-pA-TpR,  n.  One  who  anticipates. 

AN-Tlg'i-p^-Tp-Ry,  a.  That  anticipates.  More. 

iw-Ti-CLi'NAL,*  a.  (Qeol.)  Noting  an  axis  or  imaginary 
line  where  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions.  Bravde. 

iN-Tl-ci-i'MXx,n.  ['ii'TicLnd  KM/xa^yGr.]  (Rhet.)  A  sinking 
in  thought,  as  opposed  to  climax ;  or  a  sentence  in  which 
the  last  part  expresses  something  lower  than  the  first. 

An'tic-ly,  ad.  In  an  antic  manner.  Shak. 

An'tic-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  antic.  Ford. 

AN-Ti-coN-STi-Tu'TiQN-fAL,  a.  Unconstitutional.  Baling^ 
broke. 

XN-Ti-coN-STi-Tu'TipN-AL-IsT,*  71.  One  who  is  hostile 
to  the  constitution.  Khowles. 

Jtw-Ti-cpN-TA'jGipN-tsT,*  71.  An  opposer  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion.  Knowles. 

An-ti-cqn-ta'j&iovs,*  a.  Destroying  contagion.  Knowles. 

AN-Ti-cpN-vDii'siVE,  a.  Good  against  convulsions.  Ftoyer. 

An'TI-cor,  n.  [dvTif  Gr.,  and  cor,  L.]  A  swelling,  opposite 
to  the  heart,  to  which  horses  are  liable ;  a  sort  of  quinsy. 
Farm.  Ency. 

S.N-ti-cP9-m£t'ic,  a.  Destructive  of  beauty.  Lyttelton. 

Xn'ti-court,  (in'te-kort)  a.  Opposite  to  the  court.  Rercsby. 

iN-Tl-cOTJRT'lER,  (^n-te-cort'yer)  n.  One  who  opposes  the 
court. 

iN-Ti-CRE-A'TpR,  n.  One  who  opposes  the  creator.  Milton. 

An'TJ-do-tal,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  antidote. 

An'ti-do-tal-ly,*  ad.  By  way  of  antidote.  Browne. 

An'tJ-do-ta-rv,  a.  Same  as  anUdotal.  Cotgrave. 

.  Aw'Tf-DOTE,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  preservatives.  More. 

iN'T|-BOTE,  71.  [aiTiJoroff,  Gr.]  A  medicine  that  coun- 
teracts jjoi  son  ;  a  remedy  or  preservative  against  sickness. 

iN-T|-DOT'j-C^L,*  a.  Useful  as  an  antidote.  Knowles. 

JLn-TI-bSs-en-t1!:r'ic,  a.  [di^Tij  Gr.,  and  dysenteria,  L.] 
Good  against  dysentery. 

iN-Tl-Dl?5'V-B.lc,*  a.  Good  against  dysury.  Dr.  Barton. 

A.N-Ti-E-M£T'IC,*7L  (JJfed.)  A  remedy  for  vomiting.  Dun- 
glison, 

A.n-ti-e-m£t'ic,*  a.  Checking  vomiting.  Ask. 

AW'TiENT,  a.  [oTitioKTW,  L.]  See  Ancient. 

iN-Ti-EN-THU-9i-As'Tjc,  a.  Opposing  enthusiasm. 

Xn-ti-£ph-i-XIj'tio,*  71.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  epilepsy. 
t)unglison. 

iN-Tj-i^-PIs'cp-PAL,  a.  Adverse  to  Episcopacy.  Charles  I, 

itN-Ti-E-VAN-jG£L'l-c4.i:.,*  a.  Not  evangelical.  Knowles. 

Xn'tJ-face,  (an'te-fas)  n.  An  opposite  face.  B.  Jonson. 

An-ti-fa-nat'ic,  71.  An  enemy  to  fanatics.  Milton. 

AN-Ti-FfiE'RlLE,  [^n-te-feb'ril,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ,-  &n-te- 
fe'bVil,  S. ;  kn-te-fe'brji,  P.  K.]  a.  Good  against  fevers. 

X.N-ti-feb'rile,*  rt.  A  remedy  for  fever.  Crabh. 

Xn-TI-fEd'ER-AL,*  a.  Hostile  to  federalism.  Adams. 

&N-Ti-F£D'ER-AL-l9M,*  7t.  The  principles  of  antifederal- 
ists.    Jefferson. 

S.n-ti-f£d'er-al-1st,*  n.  One  of  a  political  party,  in  the 
United  States,  that  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Marshall. 

Xn-ti-elXt'ter-Tng,  a.  Opposite  to  flattering.  Delany. 

AN-Ti-Fi.XT'u~lj£NT,*a.  Counteracting  flatulence.  Barton. 

An-ti-gXl'li-can,*  a.  Hostile  to  France  or  the  French. 
SmoUett. 

^n-tIs'sVrTte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  schiller 
spar.  Dav<i. 

An-ti-gDg'gler,*  n.  A  small,  metallic  siphon.  Ure. 

&N-Ti-H£c/Tic,*  a.  Good  against  hectic  fever.  Ash. 

iN-Ti-HY-DRp-PHfiB'ic,*7i.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia. Dun^lison. 

AN-Ti-Hy-DR6p'jc,*  71..  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  dropsy.  Dun~ 
fflison. 

^jv-tt-HY-fQph'  Q-RAy*n.  {Rhcf..)Therefuta.tionof  an  ob- 
jection by  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  sentence.  Knowles. 
See  Anthvpophora. 

X.n-ti-hys-tEr'IC,  71.  A  medicine  good  against  hysterics. 

AN-Ti-LlTH'lC',*  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  stone.  JDun- 
gUson. 

XN-TT-LtTH-p-TRlP'TlsT,*  n.  One  opposed  to  lithotripty. 
Med.  Jour. 

X,^-T|-l6o'a-rIthm,  n.  The  number  standing  against  the 


logarithm  to  make  it  up  to  ninety  degrees ;  or  the  conipla 
ment  of  a  logarithm  of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant. 

■fAN-TlL'p-j&v,7i.  [a f  T iXoyi at  Gr.]  Acontradicti'n  belweea 
any  words.  Bailey, 

Aw-Ti-Lol'Mlc,*  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  used  for  the  plague 
Brande. 

t^N-TlL^p-QUtsT,  n.  [dvTij  Gr.,  and  loquor^  L.]  A  contn 
dictor.  Bailey, 

■fAN-TlL'p-Quy,  n.  A  preface,  proem,  or  peroration :  —  con- 
tradiction. Cockeram. 

fAN-Ti-MV/Jls^TRi-CAL,  a.  Against  a  magistrate.  South. 

f  AN-Ti-MA-Ni'.A.-CAL,  a.  Good  against  madness.  Battle. 

An'ti-mXsk,  71.  An  inferior  kind  of  mask  ;  a  festive  en* 
tertainment  or  revel.  Warburton. 

An-tj-ma'sok,*7i.  One  hostile  to  masonry  or  freemasonry. 
Adams. 

An-ti-ma-s6n'ic,*  a.  Hostile  to  masonry.  Stecens. 

An-ti-mA'son-rv,*  n.  Opposition  to  masonry.  Ward. 

An-ti-mAt-ri-mo'nj-^l,*  a.  Hostile  to  matrimony.  Oar^ 
rick. 

AN-Ti-MfiL-APT-jeHdL'ic,*  7Z.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  melaa- 
chuly.  Dimglison, 

An'-tl m^-tab' Q-i.E,*n.  [dvri and  n£Tapo)i^^GT.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  in  which  things  are  changed  contrari- 
wise ;  as,  "A  poem  is  a  speaking  picture ^  a  picture  a 
mute  poem."  Crabh. 

AN~TT-ME~TlTH'jE-slSy*  71.  \Gt,'\  {Rhet)  A  figure  0, 
speech  by  which  the  hearer  is,  as  it  were,  transported  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Crabh. 

An  tIm'e-ter,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  for  measuring 
angles.  Sniart. 

An-ti-mIn-js-te'rj-al,  a.  Opposing  the  ministry.  Oray. 

An-ti-mIn-xs-te'ri-al-Ist,*  71.  One  who  is  opposed  to 
the  ministry.  Ask. 

An-ti-MP-nArjEh'ic,*  o.  Hostile  to  monarchy.  ArbutknoU 

AN-Ti-Mp-NARjeH'i-CA.L,  a.   Contrary  or  hostile  to  mon 

•  archy. 

An-ti-mSn'arjEH-Ist,  n.  An  enemy  to  monarchy. 

An-ti-m:o'n?-^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  antimony. 

An-ti-mo'ni-^l,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  containing  anti 
mony.  Smart. 

An-ti-mo'ni-ate,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  anti 
monic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

An-ti-m5h'ic,*       /  a.   Pertaining  to  or  containing  anti 

AN-Ti-Mo'Ni-otJs,*  )     mony.  Francis. 

Ah'tJ-mo-nite  *  71.  {Ch&ni.)  A  salt  composed  ofantimo 
nious  acid  and  a  base.  Crabb. 

An-ti-mp-n6ph'¥L-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  grayish-white  min 
eral,  Dana. 

An'ti-mp-ny,  71-.  [dvri  and  fidvos,  Gr.]  {Min.)  A  brittle 
whitish  metal ;  or  a  metallic,  solid,  heavy,  brittle  sub 
stance,  seldom  found  pure,  but  commonly  mixed  with 
other  metals  ;  used  in  manufactures  and  medicine. 

Aw-Ti-MOR'^L-tST,  n.  An  enemy  to  morality.  JVarburton. 

AN-Ti-Mp-§A'j  CAL,*  a.  Opposing  the  authority  of  Mosea 
Boswell. 

An-ti-n:?-PHr1t'ic,  a.  Good  against  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

An-ti-no'mi-^n,  71.  I  dvri  and  vdfto^i  Gr.]  One  of  the  seel 
who  denied  the  obligation  of  the  observance  of  the  mora, 
law. 

An-tj-n6'mi-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Antinomians.  Bp.  HaU 

AN-Ti-N6'Mi-AN-I?M,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians. 

fAN-TlN'p-MlsT,  71.  One  who  disregards  the  law.  Bp.  ^» 
derson. 

AN-TtN'p-MV,  or  AN'TI-Np-MY.  [?n-t!n'9-me,  W.J.F.Ja. 
&n'te-n9-me,  S.  P.  Sm. ;  ?n-te'no-me,  iT.j  n.  A  contradio 
tion  between  two  laws  or  two  articles  of  the  same  law 
Baker. 

Aw-ti-p-dpn-tXl'jGIC,*  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  tooth 
ache.  Dunglison. 

AN-Ti-p^-Dp-BXp'TiST,*n.  One  who  rejects  infant  bap 
tism  ;  a  Baptist.  Buck. 

An-ti-pa'p^l,  o.  Opposing  the  pope  or  papacy.  Milton 

An-tj-pa-pIs'tj-cal,  a.  Opposing  the  papacy.  Jortin. 

An-ti-pXr'al-l£l,  a.  Running  in  a  contrary  direction 

An-ti-PAr-a-lS^T'JC,  o.  Efficacious  against  the  palsy. 

An-ti-pXr-a-l?t'i-cal,*  a.  Good  against  paralysis.  Ash 

Aw-tJ-pa-th£t'jc,  a.  Same  as  antipatkctical. 

An-ti-pa-th£t'i-cal,  a.  Having  an  antipathy  or  contra 
riety. 

An-ti-pXth'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  antipathy ;  opposite  Dut*- 
glison. 

jAN-Tlp'A-THOtJs,  a.  Adverse.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

AN-TlP'A-THy,  71.  [dvri  and  irdOog,  Gr.]  A  natural  contra 
riety  or  opposition  to  any  thing  j  repugnance ;  aversion 
opposed  to  sympathy. 

Alf-Ti-PE-Rfs'  TA-sIf,  71.  {^dvrtirepia'Taat?,  Gr.]  The  op- 
position of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  op- 
poses becomes  heightened. — (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  on« 
grants  what  an  adversary  says,  but  denies  his  infeience. 

An-ti-p£r-is-tXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  antiperistasis.  Ash. 

AN-Tj-pfis-Tj-LfiN'TiAL,  a.  Efficacious  against  pesfflenca 

An-tp-phlp-jgTs'tjc,  a.  Counteracting  inflammation. 
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■SN-Tj-PHLQ-cjUa'TVf'jTt.  [dvTi  and  <})\nyt(TT6s,  Gt.]  Medi- 
cine for  inflammat  on.   Bp.  Berkeley. 

i.N'Ti-PH6rf,  (ftn't^  fon)  tu  [dvTi  and  0^.)vij,  Gr.]  (Mus.)  A 
chant  J  an  anthen..  Wotton.    A  sacred  dialogue.  SeeAw- 

TIPHONT. 

<^N-TlPH'<?-N*L,(3i-tIfVn?l)  a.  Relating  toantiphony. 
^N-TlPH'9-NA.L,  (?n-tlf'9-n?J)  n.  A  book  of  anthems  j  an- 

tiphonai^.  Bumtt. 
^N-TlPH'o-NVRY,*  n      A  service-book  of  the  Catholic 

church,  in  which  the  antiphonies  were  written  ;  a  book 

of  anthems  and  responses.  P.  Cye. 
t^w-TlPH^pN-ER,  n,  Antiphonary.  Chaucer, 
£N-Ti-PHdN'l-CAi,,  a.  Relating  to  antiphony. 
AN-TtPH'p-NV,  (gin-tIP9-ne)  n.  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  ancien 

anthem,  the  verses  oi  which  were  chanted  by  each  sid 

of  the  choir  alternately ;  a  response. 
^n-t1ph'r*-sTs,  n.   [dvH  and  (ppda-iSj  Gr.]   (RheU)  The 

use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning 

South. 
An-ti-phrXs'T|c,*       la.  Relating  to  or  containing  an 
&n-ti-phrXs'tj-c*L,*  J     tiphrasis.  Msh. 
An-T  j-PHRXs'Ti-c\At.-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  antiphmsis 
iN-Tj-PLEV-RlT'lc,*a.  (Jtfe(L)  Opposed  to  pleurisy.  JDuti- 

glisOTt. 

An-tIp'p-DjJX,  a.  Relating  to  the  antipodes.  Brown, 

Arr'Tf-PODE,*  re.  One  of  the  antipodes ;  one  who  is  in  op- 
position. Stafford.  Q^i-This  word,  as  here  given,  is  An- 
glicized ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Todd,  Smart, 
and  Webster ;  but  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  other  Eng- 
lish lexicographers ;  yet,  as  the  Latin  word  araipodes  has 
no  smgn]a.r^antipode  may  be  sometimes  convenient. 

$Dr^Tjp'Q-DE$y  [jn-ttp'fl-dez,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  SnuR.; 
jin-tlp'odz,  jE.  ;  5n'te-p6dz,  JVb.]  n.pl.  [L.,  dvrt  and  n-odrfff, 
Gr.]  (As  a  Latin  word,  it  has  no  singular.)  Literally, 
those  who  stand  feet  to  feet ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  on 
opposite  aides  of  the  equator ;  those  opposite  to  each  other. 

AN'T|~pbI-50N,  n.  An  antidote.  Brown. 

An'tJ-pope,  71.  One  who  usurps  the  popedom.  Bp.  Hall. 

X.N'lj-PORT,  n.  Smith.  See  Anteport, 

iw-Tj-PRE-LXT'i-c^L,  a.  Adverse  to  prelacy.  Bp.  Morton. 

An'ti-Priest,  n.  An  enemy  to  priests.   Waterland. 

XN-Tl-PRlEST'cRiFT,  TO.  Opposition  to  priestcraft.  Burke. 

Xw-ti-prIn'cj-ple,  71.  An  opposite  principle.  Spenser. 

(i.N-Ti-PR5PH'?T,n.  An  enemy  to  prophets.  Mede. 

iN-TiP-TO'sis,  [an-lip-to'sis,  S.  TV.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,•  ^n-tip'tp- 
sis,  P.  Wb,'\  n,  [aiTtTrrwo-iff,  Gr.]  {Oram.)  A  figure  by 
which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

XN-Tl-Pu'Rj-T^N,7t.  An  opposer  of  Puritans.  Warton. 

XN-Ti-py-R£T'jc,*n.  (Jlfcd.)  A  remedy  for  fever.  Dunglison, 

Xn-tJ-QUA'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to  antiquity.  Warhurton. 

An-ti-qua^RJ-an,  71.  An  antiquary.  Milton.  95" -^"^ 
quary  and  antiquarian  are  now  both  in  good  use  as  substan- 
tives. The  former,  which  is  used  as  a  substantive  by 
Milton,  Warburton,  and  many  more  recent  authors  of 
reputation,  is  designated  by  Todd  as  "  improper." 

XN-Ti-QUA'Rj-^N-lgM,  71.  Love  or  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ties.  FVarburton. 

An'ti-qu^-R¥,  n.  [antiguariusy  L.]  One  versed  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  or  in  the  minute  facts  relating  to  an- 
tiquity. 

fXN'Ti-QU^-RV,  a.  Oldj  antique.   Shak, 

AN'TJ-QUATE,  v.  a,  [antiquOf  L.]  [i.  ArfTicitrATED ;  pp.  an- 
TiquATiNo,  AHTiqiTATED.]  To  make  old  or  obsolcte.  Hale. 

Xn'ti-quat-ed,*  p.  a.  Grown  old  ;  grown  out  of  fashion. 

Xn't|-quat-ed-NJSss,  71.  The  state  of  being  antiquated. 

fAN'Ti-QUATE-NEss,7i.  The  state  of  being  antiquated. 

AN-Tf-QUA'Tipy,  71.  State  of  being  antiquated.  Beaum.  [r.] 

An-tIque',  (?n-tgk')  a.  {antiqtius,  L. ;  antique^  Fr.]    Relat- 

"  ing  to  antiquity;  aa,  " an  antigwe  vase "  j  ancient  j  old; 
of  old  fashion 

^n-tIque',  (&n-tSk')  n.  An  ancient  rarity ;  a  piece  of  an- 
cient art.  Sv}\fl. 

ftN-TiQUE'LY,*  ad.  In  an  antique  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

\N-TiQtJE'N]?ss,  (^tn-lek'nes)  71.  (Quality  of  being  antique. 

>.N-TfQ'ul-TY,  (gin-tik'we-te)  n.  [antiquitas^  L.]  Old  times ; 
the  people  of  old  times';  any  thing  relating  to  man,  in  a 
social  state,  in  past  limes ;  a  relic  of  old  times ;  old  age. 

Xw-Tl-Rfiv-p-LU'Tlpw-VRV*  a.  Adverse  to  revolutions, 

Alsr-Ti-RiSv-p-LTi'TipN-IST,  71.  One  who  opposes  chanpe. 

&N-Ti-sXB-BJ.-TA'Ri-AN,  n.  One  who  opposes  the  sabbath. 
Pagit, 

XN-Tj-sXp-ER-DO'TAli,  a.  Hostile  to  priests.  Waterland. 

AN~Tls'Cf-i^  (gn-tish'e-i)  n.  [L. ;  avri  and  tJKia,  Gr.]    The 

'  people  who  inhabit  oh  different  sides  of  the  equator,  and 
who,  consequently,  at  noon,  have  their  shadows  project- 
ed opposite  ways. 

S.pf-Tl-scpR-BU'Tlc,*  a.  Good  against  the  scurvy.  Ash. 

XN-Ti-scpR-BtJ'TJ-CAL,o.  Good  against  the  scurvy. 

S.N-Ti-scoR-BU'Tica,  71.  pi.  Medicines  against  the  scurvy. 

'An'tJ-scrIpt,  n.  A  writing  in  opposition  to  another  writ- 
ing. Hacket, 

iN-Ti-scRlP^TV-R^SM,  n  Opposition  to  the  Scriptures. 
Boyle.    [B.] 
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AN-Ti-s£p'T;c,  a.  [rfiTt  and  o-^jTw,  Gr.]  A: itiputrefactiv« 
counteracting  putrefaction. 

An-tj-sEp'tjc,  71.  A  substance  which  prevents  or  checkl 
putrefaction. 

AN-Tj-sfip'Tf-C^L,*  a.  S&me  as  antiseptic,  Phil  Trans, 

AN-tJ-slXv'e-R¥,*  n.  Hostility  to  slavery.  Ec.  Rev, 

An-TJ-si-av']E-ry,*  a.  Hostile  to  slavery.  Ch.  Ob. 

AN-Ti-so'ciAL,*a.  Hostile  or  averse  to  society.  Ch.  Ob. 

AN-t1s' PA-sJSy  n.  [avTi  and  cnracoj  Gr.]  (Med.)  The  r» 
vulsion  of  a  humor  into  another  part. 

An-ti-SPA5-m6d'}c,  a.  Good  against  spasms.  Ash. 

An-tJ-spa9-m6d'jcs,7i.  pL  Medicines  that  relieve  spasms, 

Aw-Tl-SPXs'Tjc.a.  [auri  and  cw hot tK6s fGi.]  Causing  a  re 
vulsion  of  the  humors. 

An-ti-splEk':?-tIc,  [Sn-t^-spISn'^-tTk,  S.  W.  J,  Ja.  K. 
S-n-te-sple-net'jk,  P.  Wb.\  a.  Efficacious  in  diseases  ol 
the  spleen. 

AN-Tts' TA-sls,^  n.  [Gr.]  {Rhet.)  A  defence  by  showinj 
the  expediency  of  doing  what  is  laid  to  one''s  charge. 
Crabb. 

AN-Tlts'TE$jn.  [L.]  The  chief  priest  or  prelate   Milton, 

AN-Tls' TRQ-PHE,  71.  [dfTfOTpo^fj,  Gr.]  The  stanza  op- 
posed to  the  strophe.  —  {Rhet.)  The  changing  of  things 
mutually  dependent. 

AN-Tl-STR5PH'lc,*a.  Relating  to  antistrophe.  Dr.  C.Beck, 

An-t1s' TRQ-PHbN^n.  (iJAei.)  A  figure  which  repeats  a 
word  often.  Milton. 

An-ti-strv-mXt'ic,  a,  [dvTij  Gr.,  and  struma^  L.]  Good 
against  the  scrofula. 

An-ti-s1?n-p-da'L|-an,*  n.  One  opposed  to  synodals.  JV. 
E.  Elders, 

An-ti-s1?ph-i-lIt'ic,*  n,  (Med,)  A  remedy  for  syphilis. 
Dunglison. 

AN-Ti-THiJ'l9M:,*  TU  opposition  to  theism ;  atheism.  Choi- 
mers. 

AN-TtTH'E-sts,  n.  [avrideais,  Gr.]  pi.  ^N-TTth-E-SE?. 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  contraries  are  opposed  to  con 
traries  ;  opposition  in  words  or  sentiments  ;  contrast. 

An-ti-th£it'|c,*  a.  Relating  to  antithesis ;  antithetical 
Smart. 

An-ti-th£t'i-cal,  a.  Placed  in  contrast.  Mason. 

AN-Ti-TH£T'i-CAL-LY,*  ad.  By  means  of  antithesis.  Byron, 

AN-TtTH' E-TbN^  71.  {avTiQErov^Gr.']  p\.  4JV~TlTltE~T4. 
'  (Rhet.)  Something  contrary  ;  an  opposite. 

AN-TfT'R^-CfS'Sj*  n.  [di/ri  and  r/pa^os,  Gr.]   (Anat,)  The 
"  process  of  the  external  ear  opposite  to  the  tragus.  Brande, 

ATJ-Ti-TRtN-i-TA'Rj-AN,  n.  An  opposcr  of  the  doctrine  oi 
the  Trinity.  Pagit. 

An-ti-trIn-j-ta'rj-aw,*  a.  Opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 

AN-Ti-TRtN-i-TA'Ri-AN-I$M,*  71.  The  doctrine  which  de- 
nies a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Conder. 

Aw-TiT'Rp-PAL,*  a.  (Bot.)  Turned  away  from  the  hilun* 
Brande. 

An'tj-t?pe,  71.  [di'TiTVTTos,  Gr.]  That  which  is  prefigured 
or  represented  by  the  type,  and  therefore  stands  opposed 
to,  or  correlative  with,  it. 

An-ti-typ'J-ca.l,  a.   Relating  to  an  antitype. 

lAN-Ti-TY'PoySj*  a.  Antitypical.  Cudworth. 

An-ti-vXc'ci-nist,*7i.  One  who  opposes  vaccination.  Ed. 
Reu. 

An-ti-te-ne'r^-ai*,  a.  Good  against  the  venereal  disease 

tAN''Tl-wTT,*7i.  An  enemy  to  wit.  Wyckerly. 

Ant'ler,  71.  [andouiileTj  Fr.]  A  branch  of  a  stag's  horn, 

Awt'l:ered,  (Snt'lerd)  a.  Furnished  with  antlers.  VernmK 

AN-T(e'ci,  (?n-te'si)  71.  pi.  [L, ;  dvri  and  oi>£ta,  Gr.]  Peo- 

'  pie  who,  with  respect  to  north  and  south,  (not  east  and 
west,)  live  in  opposite  parts  of  the  globe. 

An~to-nq-ma'  ffi-A^  (3.n-t9-no-ma'zhe-5i)  n.  [ovti  and  tffo- 
/ia,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  form  of  speech  in  which  some  general 
term  is  put  in  place  of  a  proper  name;  as,  "the  Stagy 
rite,"  for  Aristotle. 

fAN'TRE,  (an^ter)  n.  {antrum^  L.]  A  cavern.  Shak. 

AN-tr1m'p-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana, 

A'nus,*  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  orifice  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal.   Brande. 

An'vil,  71.  The  iron  block  on  which  smiths  hammer  met- 
al ;  any  thing  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

An'vjled,  (an'vjld)  p.  a.  Fashioned  on  the  anvil. 

An^-i'e-ty,  (jng-zi'e-te)  ti.  [anxietasj  L.]  Trouble  of  mind 
about  some  future  event ;  continual  uneasiness ;  concern 
solicitude. 

Anx'iovs,  (Snk'shus)  a.  [anxius^  L,]  Full  of  anxiety  ;  con- 
cerned ;  solicitous  ;  careful ;  unquiet. 

Awx'ioys-LY,  (Sink'shtis-le)  ad.  In  an  anxious  manner. 

Anx'ious-n£ss,  71,  The  state  of  being  anxious.  Sj)ectator, 

An'y,  (en'e)  a.  Every  ;  whoever ;  whatever. —  It  is  used  i« 
composition  ;  as,  '^anywhere,"  &.c. 

Any,*  (gn'?)  (wZ.  At  all;  in  any  degree;  as,  "  atit^  better  " 
Atterbury. 

Any-how,*  (Sn'e-hba)  ad.  In  any  manner.  Booth, 

Any-where,*  (en'e-hwir)  ad.  In  any  place.  Booth 

I  Any-whither,  (6n'e-hwith-er)oi.  Anywhere.  Ba-^ow. 
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4Ny*wli^B>  (en'9-wTz)  ad.  In  any  manner.  Barrow. 

^-6'Nl-*N,*  a.  Relating  to  Aonia  or  ParnassuB,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Aluses.  Po^e. 

JK'O-RlsT,  n.  [d(ipi(rTOff,  Gr.]  An  indefinite  tense  in  the 
Greek  ^ammar. 

X'p-RtsT,*  a.  Indefinite  ti  ith  respect  to  time.  Valpy, 

A-P-rTCs'Ti-c^l,*  a.  Keiating  to  the  aorist  i  indefinite  in 
time.  Harris, 

J^-ok't^jU,  [ do/jT ij,  Gr.]  (Anat.)  The  great  vessel  which 
arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body, 
whicli  carry  red  blood,  derive  their  origin. 

t-bR'Tfc;**  \  '^  delating  to  the  aorta.  BeU. 

^-PACE'  ad.  Q,uickly ;  speedily  ;  hastily.  Milton. 

4p'^-od-j:}Ef*  n.  [Gr.]  {Logic)  The  same  as  reductio  ad 
absurdum;  a  demonstration  which  does  not  prove  the 
thing  directly,  but  shows  the  absurdity  of  denying  it, — 
(JUath.)  The  progress  from  a  proved  proposition  to  anoth- 
er.  Crabb, 

Ap-a-g5g'j-c^L,  a.  [diraywyfjyGi.']  Proving  a  thing  indi- 
rectly, by  showing  the  absurdity  of  denying  it. 

Ap-^-LA'CHJ-^N,*  a.  See  Appalachian.  Ency, 

Ap'^-N^9^e,*  71.  See  Appenage. 
A-PAw'THRp-py,*  n.  Aversion  to  human  society.  Crabb. 

jSp-^~RlTH'ME-stSj  71.  [ap-fi-rith'me-sis,  Jo.  Sm.  Wb.i 
Ap-^^-rith-me'sjs,  K.  Todd,  Crabb.]  n,  [dira/ji^/iryo-if,  Gr.] 
{Rhet.)  Enumeration. 

A-pART',  ad,  [d  partf  Fr.]  Separately  j  distinctly  j  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

A-pArt'm?nt,  Tt.  A  room  j  a  part  of  a  house. 

A-pAt':e-lite,*71.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  iron.  Dana. 

AP-^-THfeT'ic,  fl.  Having  no  feeling,  Harris. 

AP-A-THfiT'j-C-fliL,*  a.  Free  from  passion  j  apathetic,  .^sh. 

Ar'^-THlST,  71.  A  person  without  feeling,  [r.] 

Ap-A-THIs't;-c^,  a.  Indifferent ;  unfeeling,  Seward, 

Ap'^-thy,  n,  [d  and  iraOus,  Gr.]  Want  of  feeling ;  insen- 
sibility. 

AP'A-TiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  P.  Cyc. 

APE,n,  A  genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  J  a  kind  of  mon- 
key ;  an  Imitator. 

Ape,  V,  a.  [i.  aped  ;  pp.  afino,  aped,]  To  imitate,  like  an 
ape  ;  to  mimic. 

A-peak',  od.  In  a  posture  to  pierce;  formed  with  a  point. 

A-pe're-A,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  wild  Guinea  pig.  P. 
Cyc 

A-PEli'LOVS,*  fl.  Destitute  of  skin.  Brande. 

Ap']?n-kine,  71.  A  ridge  of  mountains  running  through 
Italy. 

Ap':?P-^Y,  [ap'ep-se,  Tf.  K. ;  ^-pep'se,  Sm.  JVb.]  n.  [dirf- 
xpia,  Gr.]  Want  of  digestion. 

Ap'^r,  71.  One  that  apes  ;  an  imitator. 

A-PE'R|-£NT,*n.  A  gently  purgative  medicine.  P.  Cye, 

A-PE'RI-Ent,  a.  [aperiOj  L.]  Gently  purgative.  Bacon. 

A-P£R'i-TlVE,  a.  Aperient;  tending  to  open.  Harvey. 

fA-PERT',  a.  \apertuSf  L.]  Open  ;  evident.  Fotherhy. 

tA-PER'TipN,  71.  An  opening;  act  of  opening.  Wiseman. 

f  A-pert'ly,  ad.  Openly.  Bale, 

tA-PERT'N:]ESS,  71.  Openness.  Holder. 

A-PERT'pR,*  n.  A  muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eyelid. 
Smart. 

Ap'er-ture,  [ap'er-tiar,  S.  P.  J.F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  Sp'er- 
chur,  TV.]  n.  An  opening  ;  a  hole  ;  a  passage ;  a  cavity. 

A'PE-RY,*  n.  The  act  of  aping;  affected  imitation.  Feltham. 

A-pET'^-liO0s,a.  [d  and  iriTahiVj  Gr.]  (BoU)  Without  pet- 
als or  flower  leaves. 

A'FEXj  (a'peks)7i.  [L.]  p..  Xp'i-ce9.  The  summit  or  high- 
est point  of  any  thing;  the  top.    See  Apices. 

^■phjEJR'  e-sYs,  [&-fgr'e-sis,  TV.  P.  J.  Ja.  ,■  ^-fs're-sis,  S.  K. 
Sm.]  n.  [L.,  and  d^'aipsois,  Gr.]  (Rhet,)  The  taking 
away  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

A-phAn'_]?-site,*7i,  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper.  Dana. 

Aph'a-NITE,*  71.  (Min.)  Compact  hornblende  rock._Z>(i7(o. 

^-PHE'Lf-6JVj  n.  [flTTn  and  fJXios,  Gr.]  pi.  a-fhe'li-a. 
(Astron.)  The  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  that  is  farthest 
from  the  sun,  and  opposite  to  the  perihelion. 

IA-I'He'T-a.,  n.  (JJstrol.)  The  name  of  the  planet  imagined 
to  be  the  giver  of  life  in  a  nativity.  Bailey 

fA-PHfeT'j-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  apheta.  Bailey 

A-phId'i-an,*  71.  One  of  a  genus  of  minute  insects.  Dr. 
Harris. 

Aph-;-lXn'THRP-py,  ih  [d  and  (pi'Savdp(oir(a,  Gr.]  Want 
of  love  to  mankind. 

^'pSfS,*  n.  [Gr.]  pi,  Ap^'f-DE^.  An  insect;  the  plant- 
Inuse.  Brande. 

APH-l^p-f^fs'Tic,*  a.  Without  flame  or  fire.  Brande. 

Xph'p-NV,  (5f  9-n9)  7t.  [a  &nd  (jxiivri,  Gt.]  (Med.)  A  loss  of 
voice  or  speech.  Q.mncy, 

iPH'p-Rl^M,  K.  [d<i>ofH(Tfi6sj  Gr.]  A  principle  or  precept  ex- 
oressed  in  few  words ;  a  maxim. 

^ph-p-ri9-mXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  apho- 
risms. Dr.  O.  Gregory. 
Aph'p-rI9-mer,  71.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms.  Milton. 

iPH-p-Ri§'MIC,*  a.  Relating  to  ftj.horisms,  Coleridge. 


Aph'P-rTst,  71.  A  w  iter  of  aplLorlBOis.  JVWsim.    R 1 

APH-p-Rlfs'Tic,*  a,  lielating  to  or  resemblir  g  an  apnoriBia 
Month.  Rev. 

Aph-p-rIs'tj-cal,  a-  Having  the  form  of  an  aphoTiam. 

Aph-p-rIs'ti-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  aphonsm 
Harvey. 

APH'RiTEj*  71.  (Jlfi7t.)  A  carbonate  of  lime.  Dana. 

Aph'ri-zite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  tourmaline.  Dana 

APH-Rp-Dl9'j-Xc,*  71.  (Med.)  Medicine  or  food  supposed  ti 
excite  sexual  desire.  Brande. 

APH-Rp-Dls'j-Xc,  (af-fr9-dlzh'e-&k)  )  a.    Relating    to 

APH-Rp-o?-5rA-CAL,  (af-frp-df-zl'^-k?])  (  Venus  ;  vene- 
real ;  exciting  sexual  desire. 

Aph'rp-di-te,  [ftfrtj-dlt,  K.,-  af'r9-di-te,  Sm.;  aPrp-dlt, 
TVb.]  n.  [' AippoSirr}^  Fmus,  Gr.]  A  follower  of  Venus.— 
(Zool.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  annellidans, 

Aph'rP-DITE,*  71.  (Jl^Ti.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia.  Dana, 

Afh'th^*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  thrush,  a  disease  con- 
sisting of  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Crabb. 

APH-THlT^A-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral.  Dana. 

Aph'thong,*  (ip'thSng)  n.  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  having  no  sound.  Smart. 

APH'THoys,*  a.  Relating  to  the  aphths  or  thrush.  Duif 
glison. 

A-PHlfL'LPys,*  [^-fil'us,  Sm.  Brande^  Crabb :  af  e-lus,  fVh 
K.]     a.    (Bot.)  Destitute  of  leaves  ;  leafiess.  Hamilton, 

A-pi-a'RI-ax,*  a.  Relating  to  bees.  Jardine, 

A'pi-A-RlST,*  n.  A  keeper  of  bees.  Kirby. 

A'pi--gi-R¥,  n.  [apisj  L.]  A  place  where  bees  are  kept. 

Ap'T-cal',*  a.  Relating  to  the  apex  or  top.  P.  Cyc 

Ap'I-CE^j  [S.p'?-sez,  Sm.  Ainsworthy  Leverettf  Ash;  ^-pl 
sez,  Ja. ;  a'pe-sez,  F.  R.  TVb. ;  ^-pe'sez,  JST.]   n,  pi,    [L»( 
From  apez.    Tipsj  points;  tufts.  See  Apex. 

A-pIc'V-lAte,*  a.  (Bot.)  Abruptly  pointed;  sharp.  P 
Cyc. 

A-P^c'V-l-AT-ED,*  a,  (Bot,)  Same  as  apiciUate,  Smith, 

A-PIECE',  (gt-pes')  ad.  To  the  part  or  share  of  each.  HooJur 

IA-PIE'ce?,  (9-pSs'ez)  ad.  In  pieces.  Beaum,  ^  Fl. 

A'PfSy*n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  insects;  the  bee.  Brands, 

a'pish,  o.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape;  foppish. 

a'PTSH-ly,  ad.  In  an  apiah  manner.  Milton^ 

A'pisH-Nfiss,  71.  Mimicry;  foppery.  Congrtve 

A-pIt'pAt,  ad.  With  quick  palpitation  ;  pitapat    Congvfot 

A'PI-&M*  n.  [LJ  (Bot,)  Parsley;  a  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap-l^-nAt'|C,*  a.' Free  IVom  error,  or  correcting  error,  a* 
an  optical  instrument.  Francis, 

Ap-l6me',*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  garnet. 
Brande. 

Ap-l6t'P-my,*  71.  (Med.)  A  simple  Incision.  Dunglison. 

A-PL  t^s'  TRE^  (?i-plus'tre)  71.  [L.]  The  ancient  naval  stream- 
er or  ensign  carried  in  sea  vessels.  Addison, 

A-Poc'^-liYPSE,  Ti.  [dTroKa\vnT(o,Gx,]  Disclosure ;  revela- 
tion ;  the  last  book  in  the  sacred  canon. 

A-p6c'a-l$pt,*  71.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Col* 
rid^e.  [R.J 

A-poc-a-lyp'tic,  a.  Same  as  apoco^T^ticaZ.  Spenser. 

f  A-p6c-A-l1?p'tic,  n.  An  apocalyptical  writer.  Lightfoot 

A-p6c-a-l1?p'ti-c^l,  a.  Keiating  to  the  Apocalypse  or  Rev 
elation. 

A-p6c-A-Ltp'TI-c^L-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  r& 
veal  something  secret. 

Ap-P-car'povs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  carpels  distinct  from 
each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6c'p-PATE,*  V.  a.  To  cut  off  the  last  letter  or  syllable 
of  a  word.  Smart. 

A-P<^c'p-PE,  71.  [diroKOTrfi^  Gr.]  (Gram.)  The  abscission  (tf 
cutting  off  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

Ap-P-crOs'tic,  a,  [dnoKfiuvoTtKdjGt.]  (Jlfed.)  Repelling 
astringent.  Chambers. 

A-p6c'RY-PHA,  71.  pi.  [d7ro*fpTjTrrc-i,  Gr. ;  apocrypha,  L. 
Literally,  things  hidden  or  concer  ed ;  books  or  writmgs 
of  which  the  authors  are  unknow  i,  appended  to  the  Ola 
Testament.  J^^-Tbis  word  is  properly  plural,  thoufrh 
sometimes  used  as  singular.  "The  Apocr>p}iii  are  a  se- 
ries of  books  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture." 
Scholey^s  Bible.  "The  Apocrypha  is  not  a  canonical 
book,"  Richardson's  Dictionary. 

A-P6c'RV-PH^L,a,  Relatingto  or  contained  in  the  Apocry- 
pha; not  canonica  ;  of  doubtful  authority. 

A-pOc'RV-phal,  71.  A  writing  not  canonical    Hanmer, 

A-p6c'rV-ph^l-Ist,*  n.  An  advocate  lor  the  Apocrypha, 
P.  Cyc. 

^-Pdc'RV-PHAli-LY,  ad.  In  an  apocryphal  manner. 

A-pSc'r¥-ph^l-n£ss,  7*.  (Quality  of  being  apocryphaL 
Perry. 

tAP-p-CRl?PH'l-CAii,  fl.  Doubtftil ;  not  authentic.  Bp.BuU 

AP'p-DXL,*a.   Without  feet;  without  central  fins.  Crabk 

Ap'oDE,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  tjf  fiahes  ;  an  animal  withou 
feet.  P,  Cyc. 

Ap-p-d!c'tic,  o.  Demon straifve.  Robinson,  [r.] 

Ap-P-dIc'tj-c^l,  a.  [d7rd<S£ifis,  Gr.]  Demonstratira 
Browne.  [R.] 

AP-p-Dlc'T}-c^L-L-y,  ad.  With  demonstration. 
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IF-P-d/x'/S,  Ti.  [L.]  Demonstration.  Sir  O,  Buck, 

ip'p-D6N,*  n.  (ZooL)  An  animal  without  feet.  Kiriy. 

4-r  ^D'Q-slSj  iu  [dffd^oo-ij,  Gr.]  {Rheu)  The  latter  part  of 
a  )eriod  ;  the  application  of  a  similitude. 

4-^6D-y-TE'Ri-&M,n.  [L.J  dTroduTfipiui;,  Gr.]  A  dressing- 
room  ;  a  room  for  undressing  at  baths. 

(■ApHp-jBJE'pN,  71.  Apogee.  Fairfax. 

AJP-9-&^fV^,  71.  [L.  i  dndyatop,  Gr,]  (Aslron,)  Same  as 
apogee.  Bailey. 

iP'9-j&EE,  n.  ydwS  and  yij,  Gr.]  (.^siroTt.)  A  point  in  the 
apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  they  are 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  —  It  is  opposed 
to  perigee, 

A-PO0-i-4~TVRAjn.  [It.]  (Mus.)  See  Appogoiatuea, 

Ap^Q-GdN,*  7U  A  Mediterranean  fish.  Knowles. 

Ap'P-grAph,  71.  IdndypailtoVi  Gr.]  A  copy,  not  an  auto- 
giaph. 

iP'p-L£p-sy.*  71.  (Med.)  An  obstruction  of  the  blood.  Scott. 

^-p6l-lj-na'ri-^n,  )  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  Apollinaris  of 

^-pSL-Li-NA'RjST,  J  Laodicea,  who  held  peculiar  no- 
tions about  the  nature  of  Christ. 

A-P6L'Ly-6N,*  n.  The  destroyer;  a  name  of  the  devil. 
Revelation. 

A-p5l-p-jg£t'jc,  )  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  apolo- 

A  p6L-p-p£T'i-cAt<)     i     gy ;  said  in  defence  or  excuse. 

^  p6L-p-j&£T'i-c^L-LV,  ad.  In  the  way  of  defence  or 
apology. 

^  p6L-p-/j£T'(cs,*7i.jji.  (TkeoL)  A  systematic  defence  ;  a 
philosophical  or  systematic  arrangement  or  exhibition  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  P.  Cijc. 

^-p6l'p-jgIst,  71.  One  who  makes  an  apology.  Bp.  Bull. 

^-POL'p-j&iZE,  V.  n,  ("i.  apologized;  pp.  apologizing, 
APOLOGIZED.]  To  ma^e  excuse  or  apology;  to  plead  in 
favor  of. 

A-p5l'P-j&IZ-ER,  71.  One  who  apologizes,  Hanmtr, 

Ap'P-l6gue,  (apVlog) 't-  [aTtfAoj/off,  Gr.]  A  fabulous  sto- 
ry or  fiction  conveying  a  moral  truth  ;  a  fable. 

tAP'p-L5G-U]?R,  (ap'g-13g-er)  n.  A  fabler.  Burton. 

^-p6l'p-j&Vs  «■  [d7r'»Aoj/ia,  Gr.]  Primarily,  a  defence  :  — 
commonly,  an  excuse,  a  plea. 

Xp-P-me-c6m'e-try,  71.  [dirS  and  /irj^oy,  Gr.]  The  art  of 
measuring  things  at  a  distance.  Kersey. 

iS.P-p-NEV-R<5e'RA-PHY,*  71.  {Anat.)  A  description  of  the 
aponeuroses.  Ihmglison. 

Ap-P-nev-r6l'p-jGV)*  n.  {Anat.)  The  anatomy  of  the 
aponeuroses.  Dunglison. 

dP-Q-NEV-RO' sis^  71.  [an6  and  vtvpov^  Gr.]  pi.  JiP-p- 
NEU-Ro'  SE^.  '{Med.)  The  extension  of  a  nerve,  tendon, 
or  chord. 

Xp-P-nev-rOt'ic,*  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  aponeuro- 
ses. Dunglison^ 

&p-p-NEV-R6T'p-My,*  71.  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  apo- 
neuroses. Dunglison. 

XP-p-p£Mp'Tic,*a.  Denoting  a  song,  among  the  ancients, 
addressed  to  a  stranger  on  his  leaving  a  place.  Knowles. 

A-P6PI£'4-sfS,  n.  [a7rtf0aff(s,  Gr.]  pi.  A~PdPH'4-SE$. 
(RkeL)  A  figure  by  which  the  orator  seems  to  waive  what 
he  would  plainly  insinuate. 

||AP-p-PHLiSG'MA-TiC,    OT    AP-P-PHLEG-MXt'IC,     [Sp-Q- 

flgg'm?-tik,  S-  J^'  P-  Ja-  -ff-j  ap-9-fleg-mat'ik,  Stti.]    n. 

[dTTo  and  0AEy//a,  Gr.]   (Med,)  A  medicine  for  drawing 

away  phlegm. 
|jAP-p-PHL£G'MA-Tlc,*a.  Drawing  away  phlegm.  Smart. 
i.P-p-PHL£G-'MA.-TY9M,7i.Amedicine  to  draw  away  phlegm. 
Ap-P-phleg-mXt'j-2ANT,  n.  (Med.)  Any  remedy  which 

causes  an  evacuation  of  humor.    Q,mncy. 
XP'pPH-THiiG-M,  (ap'9-them)  71.  [d7rii00ej'/x«,  Gr.]  A  short, 

sententious  speech  or  saying ;  a  valuable  maxim,  Browne. 

See  Apothegm, 
Ap-PPH'theo-mXt'j-cal,  a.  See  Afothkghatical. 
^-p6PS'Y-^^in.    rd7ro0u)-j7,  Gr.]   (jSrcA.)  That  part  of  a 

column  where  it  oegins  to  spnng  out  of  its  base ;  the 

scape  or  spring  of  a  column. 
^-p5PH'¥ii-LiTE,*7i,(JMi7i-)Acrystallized mineral.  P.  Cyc 
j^-PbPH'T-SjtSjn.  [d7rii0vo-(ff,  Gr.l  (.^nai.)  A  protuberance 

or  process  of  a  bone.  —  (BoU)  The  enlarged  base  of  the 

theca  of  some  mosses. 
Ap-P-pl£c'tjc,  71,  One  seized  with  an  apoplexy, 
Ap-p-Piific'Tjc,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  afli'ected  by  an  apo- 
Ap-q-pl£c'tj-c^l,  j     plexy. 
fAP'p-PLfix,  n.  Apopkixy.  Dryden. 
Ap'P-pl£xed,  (ap'9-pl6kst)  a.  Seized  with  an  apoplexy. 

Skak. 
AP'p-PL-fiX-y,  71.  [dTroTrXi?? iflj  Gr-l  (Med.)  A  disorder  which 

suddenly  surprises  the  brain,  and  takes  away  all  sense 

and  motion. 
^-po'ri-A,  71,   [dvopta^  Gr.]    (Rhet)  A  figui-e  when  the 

speaker  is  in  doubt  what  to  do  or  where  to  begin.  Smith. 
MP~QRnRil(E'4j  cap-9r-r0» 71.  IdnSp^oia,-    "*  (Med.)  A de- 

fiuxion  of  humors,  vapors,  and  erauvf: 
Ap-P-s£p'?-dIn,*  71,  (Chem.)  A  :.  "'-uliar  ^.-ystallized  sub- 
stance obtained  from  putrid  cheeft-j.  Brande. 
^-pQ9-I~(?-PE' SIS,    (?-piSz-e-9-pe'sis)     n.      [diroiTidinncriij 
'  Gr.]    (Rhet.)   A  form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker, 


from  strong  feeling,  suppresses  or  omits  a  word  or  pat 

of  his  speech. 
A-P6s'T^-sy,  71.  Departure  from  the  principles  which  cno 

has  professed  ;  desertion. 
A-p6s'tate,  71.  [dTTocTiTJts,  Gr.]  One  who  has  renounced 
'  his  principles :  —  used  in  an  ill  sense. 
A-pGs'tate,  a.  False  ;  traitorous.  Spenser, 
tA-p6s'TATE,  V,  71.  To  apostatize.  Montagu, 
Ap-PS-tXt'j-cjJ[*,  a.    After  the  manner  of  an  apostate. 

Sandys.   [R,] 

A-P6s'T^-TTZE,7),  71,    [l.  APOSTATIZED  ;  ^JJ.  APOSTATIZING, 

apostatized.]  To  forsake  one's  principles  or  profession 

A-pOs'te-mate,  v.  n.  To  become  an  aposteme.  Milton, 

A-p6s-te-ma'tion,  71.  The  formation  of  an  aposteme. 

Ap-ps-TEM'A-TOtJs,*  a.  Relating  to  g-n  abscess.  Smart. 

Ap'P-STEMe',  [ap'9-st6ra,  S.  TV.  J.  Ja,  Sm.;  gt-pSs'tSm,  J*  J 
71.  [dirSoTTiija^Gr.J  An  abscess  ;  an  imposthume. 

A  Pos-TE~Rf-o'Ri,*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the  latter:  —  a 
term  used  in  a  method  of  reasoning  when  the  cause  it 
proved  by  the  effect.  Crahh, 

A-p6s'till,*  n.  A  marginal  note  to  a  book.  Brande. 

A-p6s'tle,  (9-pSs'sl)  71.  [dm5oToX'>ff,  Gr.]  Literallj^ a  per- 
son sent  by  another :  —  appropriately,  one  of  the  Twelve 
deputed  by  Christ. 

A-pOs'tle-shIp,  (gL-pSs'sl-ship)  n.  The  office  of  an  apos- 
tle. 

A-P5s'Tp-LATB  y'-  i^stleship;  office  of  an  apostle.  KH- 
lingbeck. 

Ap-ps-t5l'jc,       ^  J.  Relating  to  or  taught  by  the  apos- 

Ap-ps-t6l'j-cal,  ]  ties ;  existing  in  the  time  of  the 
a.postles.—Apos^iii'jC  fathers  J  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  were,  in  any 
part  of  their  lives,  contemporary  with  the  apostles. 

Ap-ps-TOL'r-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the  apostles 

Ap-PS-t6l'J-c^l-nj£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  apostolical. 

Ap-ps-t5ij'i-cI§m,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  apostolicaL 
J.  MorisoTU    [R.] 

^-P6s-Tp-Llg''i-Ty,*  71.  (Theol.)  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
ostolical. Faber. 

Ap-PS-tSl'jcs,  71.  pi,  A  sect  of  itinerant  Anabaptists. 
Fiilke. 

A-Pos'TRp-PHE,  71.  [dKO(rTpo(l)}i,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  ol 
speech  l"y  which  the  orator  or  writer  suddenly  changes 
his  discourse,  and  addresses,  in  the  second  person,  some 
person  or  thing  present  or  absent.  —  (Ghram,)  The  mark 
( ' )  showing  that  a  word  is  contracted,  or  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case. 

Ap-PS-tr6ph'ic,  a.  Relating  to  an  apostrophe. 

A-P6S'TRp-PHIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  APOSTROPHIZED  ;  pp.  APOSTRO- 
PHIZING, APOSTROPHIZED.]  To  addross  by  an  apostrophe 
Pope. 

AP'ps-TUME,  71.  See  Aposteme. 

fA-POT'^E-LJSgM,*  71.  The  event  of  a  disease;  the  casting 
of  a  nativity.  Ash. 

Ap-Q-THE'c4,n.  [opotftecfl,  L.]  An  apothecary's  shop.  Sfr 
W.  Petty.  —  (Ancient  Arch.)  A  storehouse  for  oil,  wine, 
&C.  Brande. 

j^-POTH'E-cA-RY,  71.  A  keeper  of  a  medicine  shop ;  a  dis- 
penser of  medicines  ;  a  compounder  of  medicines. 

Ap-q-the' Cf-t>M,*  71.;  pi.  Xp-q-the' ci-A.  (Bot.)  The 
shield  or  mass  of  reproductive  matter  in  a  lichen.  P.  Cye, 

Ap'P-th£gm,  (ap'9-them)  n,  A  sententious  or  remarkable 
saying  of  some  distinguished  person  ;  a  valuable  maxim. 
Walton.  —  Originally  and  properly  written  apophthegm  f 
now  commonly  apothegm, 

Ap-p-THEG-MXT'j-cflLij,  a.  Relatingto  an  apothegm. 

Ap-p-th£&'m^-t1st,  71,  One  who  deals  in  apothegms. 
Pope. 

Ap-P-th£g'MA-ti2E,  «.  71,  To  utter  apothegms.  Paley, 

Ap-P-the'p-sIs,  [ap-Q-thS'g-sis,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R,; 
a.p-9-the-6'sjS,  Ora&6,  Todd;  ap-p-the-o'sis,  or  S.p-9-th8'^ 
sis,  K]  71.  [dTToyEwfl-tf,  Gr.]  The  enrolment  of  a  moTtik 
among  the  gods  ;  deification. 

Xp-p-the'p-s1ze,*  v.  a.  To  deify.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

A-p5th'e-sIs,  71.  [diT6dr}<Tis,  Gr.]  A  repository  or  place  fix 
books,  &c.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  prim- 
itive churches. —  (Med.)  The  placing  of  a  fractured  Iiiaa 
in  its  proper  position  :  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

A-pGt'p-me,7i.  [dTTOTt/ij/w,  Gr.]  (JI/atA.)  The  remainder  o( 
or  difference  between  two  incommensurable  quantities.  — 
(Mus.)  The  part  remaining  of  an  entire  tone  after  a  great 
tone  has  been  taken  from  it. 

Ap'P-z£m,  71.  [and  and  ^ttu,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  decoction  from 
herbs.   Wiseman. 

Ap-P-zEm'i-cal,  a.  Like  a  decoction.  WhitaJccr. 

t^P-pAlR',  V.  a.  To  impair.  Sir  T.  Elyot, 

tAp-pAiR^,  V.  71.  To  degenerate.  Morality  o^  Woery  Man, 

Ap-p.^-la'cH|-an,*  a.  Denoting  a  cha3  of  mountains  i^ 
the  United  States,  called  also  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ap-pXlIj',  V,  a.  lappaUrj  Fr.]  [«  appalled  ,  pp.  appall 
iNG,  APPALLED.]  To  frighten  ;  to  terrify;  to  depress. 

fAP-pXLL',  73. 71,  [palleoj  L.]  To  be  dismayed,  Lydgate, 

*Ai'-P-S-L'ment,  71.  Impression  of  fear.  Bacon, 
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fcPT^-N^/JE,  n,  [appanaffiumy  low  L.]  (Law)  Lands  sel 
apart  by  princea  for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger 
children.  Bacon. 

iP-P^-RA'TVS,  TO. ;  pi.  Xp-p^-ra'tus,  or  Xp-pa-ra'tvs- 
JE9.  [L.]  Furniture,  instruments,  or  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  purpose  or  business ;  equipage. 
^Cf  Murray,  Smart,  and  some  other  grammarians,  regard 
apparatus  as  both  singular  and  plural ;  but  the  regular 
plural  form  is  sometimes  used;  as,  "ciitical  apparatus- 
es." P.  Cyc. 

Ap-pXr'?l,  n.  [appareil,  Fr.]  Dress ;  vestuie ;  external  ha- 
biliments. 

^P-PXr'EL,  V,  a.  [i.  APPARELLED  J  pp.  APPARELLING,  AP- 
PARELLED.]    To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  deck. 

tAP-PA.R'ENCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Appearance.  Chaucer. 

tAP-PAR'^N-CY,  71.  Appearance.  Qower. 

i^P-pAu'ENT,  a.  Such  as  appears  to  the  eyej  plain  j  indu- 
bitable; seeming;  visible;  open;  evident;  certain;  not 
presumptive.  —  The  hdr  apparent  is  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  crown,  in  distinction  from  the  heir  preswmptive.  —  .Ap- 
parent time,  true  time,  or  the  time  or  hour  as  indicated  by 
the  sun's  passage  over  the  meridian:  —  opposed  to  mean 
time. 

t^P-pAR'ENT,  n.  For  heir  apparent-  Shale. 

^P-pAr'ent-LV,  ad.  Evidently  ;  seemingly.  ShaJc. 

iJ^P-pAr'?nt-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  apparent. 

%.p-v^-rV'tiqs,  (ap-p9-ilsh'un)  n.  Api)earaiice  ;  visibility ; 
the  thing  appearing ;  a  preternatural  appearance ;  a  ghost ; 
a  spectre.  —  (Astron,)  The  visibility  of  some  luminary, 
opposed  to  oceultation. 

^p-pXr'i-tqr,  n.  [apparoj  L.]  (Law)  Formerly,  an  officer 
of  any  court  of  judicature ;  now,  the  messenger  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court. 

{Ap-PAY',  v.  a.  [appayerj  old  Fr.]   To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 


fAP-PEACH',  »,  u.  [apescherf  old  Ft.]  To  accuse;  to  im- 
peach. Spenser. 

fAP-PEACH'ER,n.  An  accuser.  Sherwood. 

(■Ap-peach'MENT,  n.  Impeachment.  Ilayward. 

^P-peal',  v.  n.  [appello,  L.]  [i.  appealed  ;  pp.  appealiivg, 
APPEALED.]  To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  another ;  to 
refer  to  another  or  superior  judge  or  tribunal ;  to  call  an- 
other as  witness. 

i\p-PE  al',  V.  a.  [t  To  charge  with  a  crime.  Sfiak.]  To  trans- 
fer to  another. 

^p-peal',  n.  A  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
to  a  superior  court,  or  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  a  call  upon 
a  witness ;  an  accusation :  —  a  criminal  prosecution. 

,&p-peal'4-ble,  a.  Subject  to  an  appeal.  Howell. 

fAP-p£Ali'ANT,  (gp-pSr^nt)  n.  Appealer  ;  appellant.  Shak. 

j4.'p-peal'er,  n.  One  who  appeals,    [t  An  accuser.  Fox.] 

AP-PEAR',  v.  n.  [appareo,  L.]  [i.  appeared  ;  pp.  appearing, 
APPEARED.]  To  be  in  sight  j  to  become  visible ;  to  be  evi- 
dentj  to  seem ;  to  look. 

JAp-pear',  71.  Appearance.  Fletcher. 

^p-pear'awce,  n.  The  act  of  appearing;  that  which  ap- 
pears or  is  visible  ;  mien  ;  air ;  semblance ;  not  rea,lity  ; 
pretence ;  show ;  apparition  ;  probability. 

^p-PiSAR'ER,7i.  One  who  appears.  Brown. 

^p-pear'jng,  n.  The  act  of  appearing.  Spenser. 

^p-pea9'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  appeased;  reconcilable. 

Ap-pea9'a-ble-n£ss,  n,  Reconcilableness. 

AP-PEAgE',  t),  a.  fappaiser,  Fr.]  [i.  appeased  ;  pp.  appeas- 
ing, APPEASED.]  To  calm;  to  quiet;  to  pacify;  to  rec- 
oncile ;  to  still. 

<^p-pea9E'ment,  n.  Act  of  appeasing.  Hayward. 

i^P-PEA9'ER,  Ti.  One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 

^P-PEA?'IVE,  a.  That  mitigates  or  appeases.  Sherwood. 

,^p-p£l'IiAw-cVj  «•  Appeal;  capability  of  appeal.  [R.j 

^p~Pj6l'lant,  n.  (Law)  One  who  appeals  ;  a  person  or  party 
by  whom  an  appeal  is  made: — opposed  to  respondent. 

^P-PfiL'liANT,  a.  Appealing.   Const,  and  Canons  Eccl. 

^P-pfiL'liATE,  a.  (Law)  Relating  to  appeals  ;  as, "  appellate 
jurisdiction."  BVadtstone.    Created  on  appeal.  Burke. 

Xp-pel-la'tiqk,  n.  The  name  by  which  any  thing  is 
called:  title. 

^p-p£l'L^-tIve,  n.  A  common  name,  as  opposed  to  a 
proper  one ;  an  appellation  ;  a  title. 

^P-PEI*'L^-t1ve,  a.  (Oram.)  Common  ;  usual;  applied  to 
name ;  —  opposed  to  proper.  Bp  Bull. 

^p-p£l'lvtIve-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  nouns  appella- 
tive. 
,  ^p-p^E'L^TtVE-N^ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  appellative. 
Fuller. 

^p-piiL'EA-TQ-BV)  «•  That  contains  an  appeal.  .Sy- 
life.    [R.J 

iP-P?L-LEE',  [Sp-el-e',  S.  jr.  P.  Ja.  Sm.;  ^p-pSI^e,  E".]  re. 
(Law)  The  party  in  a  cause  on  which  an  appeal  has  been 
made,  who  is  not  the  appellant. 

^p-P£l'L9R,  or  Ap-PEL-lor',*  [^p-pel'lpr,  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
S.p-pel-lor',  tVh.]  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  appeal ;  an 
appellant.  Whishaw.  J):^^  When  appellor  and  appellee  are 
used  in  opposition  to  each  other,  they  are  commonly  ac- 
i:ented  on  the  last  syllable. 
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AP'P?N-AjBE,*n.  (Law)  Achild*s  part  or  port'on  Tom^M. 
See  Afpanaqe. 

AP-p£nd',  v.  a.  [appendoj  L.]  [t.  appendbd  ;  pp  appbw»- 
iNo,  APPENDED.]   Tohaugtoj  to  add  to  BometMng. 

Ap-p£ni)'^j&e,  n.  Something  added,  attached  to,  or  at 
nexed. 

fAP-pfiND'ANCE,  n.  Something  annexed.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ap-p£nd'ant,  a.  Hanging  to;  belonging  to;  annexed. 

Ap-p£nd'ant,  re.  An  accidental  or  adventitious  part.  Hale 
(Law)  An  inheritance  belonging  to  another  inheritance. 

|Ap-p£nd':en-cy,  re.  That  which  is  annexed    Spdman 

fAP-piSN^Dj-CATE,  V.  a.  To  add  to.  Hale. 

|AP-p£N-Di-cA'TipN,re.  Appendage.  Hale. 

A'p-p£n'di-cle,*  n.  A  small  appendage.  Smart. 

Xp-PEN-nic'V-LATE,*  o.  (Bot.)  Having  some  kind  of  ap- 
pendages. P.  Cyc. 

Ap-p£n'dix,  re.,-  pi.  ^p-p£n'di-ce9,  dt- ap-pSn'djx-e?. 
Something  appended ;  an  adjunct  or  concomitant ;  a  sup- 
plement to  a  literary  work. 

Ap-p£:nse'2*  a.  Being  hung  up,  as  a  bat  on  a  pin.  Loudon, 

fAP-P?R-CElVE',  V.  71.  [apperc&ooirf  Fr.]  To  perceive, 
Chaucer. 

tAP-PER-ciilv'lN&,  n.  Perception.  Cliaucer. 

Ap-p?r-c£p'tiqn,  re.  That  degree  of  perception  which  n^ 
fleets  upon  itself;  consciousness.  Reid, 

fAP-pfiR'lL,  n.  Danger.  Shak. 

Ap-per-tain',  "0.  n.    [appartenir^  Fr.]     [i.  appertained  , 

pp.    APPERTAINING,   APPERTAINED.]      To    belong    tO    aS    O,' 

right  or  by  nature ;  to  relate  to. 
tAP-PER-TAiN'MENT,  n.  That  which  appertains.  Sliak. 
^p-per'te-w^nce,  re.   An  adjunct.  Brown.    See  Appur. 

TENANCE. 

t^p-PiiR'T?-NANCE,  V.  a.  To  have  as  an  adjunct.  Carew, 
tAp-PER'Tl-N£NT,  a.  Belonging  to.  Shak. 
tAP-PER'Ti-NJSKT,  re.  Any  thing  pertaining.  SJiak, 
Ap'pe-t£nce,   )  n.  lappetence,  old  Fr.]  Carnal  desire  ;  sen- 
AP'PE-TliiN'-cy,  J     sual  desire;  appetite;  desire.  Milton. 
Ap'P]E-t£nt^  a.  [appetens^  L.]  Very  desirous.  Sir  O.  Buck, 
|AP-PE-Tf-BIL'I-T¥,  re,  duality  of  being  desirable.   Brairn^ 

hall. 
fAp'PE-TI-BLE,  a.  [appetibilis,  L.J  Desirable.  Brown. 
Ap'pe-tite,  re.   [appetitus,  L.]   Natural  desire;  desire  0/ 

sensual  pleasure ;  relish  for  food ;  keenness  of  stomach  ; 

hunger. 
tAP'P?-TlTE,  V.  a.  To  desire.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
|Ap-pe-tI''tipn,  (Sp-pe-tish'un)  n,   [appetitio^  L.]  Desire, 

Hammond. 
tAP-PE-Tl"Tl0VS,  a.  Palatable ;  desirable.  Todd, 
tAP'PE-Ti-TlVE,  a.  That  desires.  Hale. 
Ap'PE-TiZE,*'0.  a.  To  create  an  appetite.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [r.j 
Ap'pe-tIz-er,*  re.  He  or  that  which  appetizes.  Byron. 
Ap'pt-an,*  a.    Relating  to  Appius ;  denoting  a  way  from 

ancient  Rome  to  Brundusium.  Eri^, 
Ap-plAud',  v.  a,  [applaudo^  L.]    [i.  applauded  ;  pp.  ap- 
plauding, applauded.]  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hand  \ 

to  praise  highly;  to  extol. 
Ap-plXud':er,  re.  One  who  applauds.  Burton. 
^p-PLAu5E',re.  Act  of  applauding;  ashout  of  approbation  ( 

loud  praise ;  encomium. 
AP-PLAU'SfVE,  a.  Applauding.  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 
Ap'ple,  (ip^pl)  71.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree;  the  pupil  of 

the  eye. 
Ap'ple,  plp'pl)  V.  n.  To  form  like  an  apple.  Marshall 
Ap'ple-DOmp-eing,*  n.    A  dumpling  made  of  apples 

Child. 
Ap'ple-Gr^ft,  re.  A  scion  or  graft  of  an  apple-tree. 
Ap'ple-HXi>-vest,  re.  The  time  of  gathering  apples. 
Ap'ple-John,  71.    See  John- Apple. 
Ap'ple-Pie,*  re.  A  pie  made  of  apples.  Ask. 
Ap'ple-SAuce,  71.  Sauce  made  of  apples.  Parks. 
Ap'ple-TXrt,  71.  A  tart  made  of  apples.  Shak. 
Ap'ple-Tree,  m.  A  tree  which  produces  apples, 
Ap'ple-Wo-m^n,  (-wiim-un)  n,  A  woman  who  sells  ep* 

pies. 
Ap'ple-YXrd,  n.  An  orchard. 
Ap-pli'A-bee,  a.  That  may  be  applied.  Hooker. 
J^P-PLI■ANCE,  71.  Act  of  applying;  application.  Shdu 
AP-PLj-c^-BlL'j-Ty,  re.  Applicableness   More. 
Ap'pli-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  applied ;  suitable. 
Ap'PLl-CA-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Fitness  to  be  applied.  Boyle, 
Ap'pli-ca-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  properly  applied. 
Ap'pli-cXnt,  re.  One  who  applies ;  a  petitioner, 
Ap'pli-cate,  re.  An  ordinate  in  conic  sections ;  that  whtck 

is  applied. 
fAp'PLl-CATE,  u  o.  To  apply  to.  Pearson. 
Ap-pl  j-c  A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  applying ;  state  of  being  applied 

solicitation;  entreaty;  assiduity;  industry;  intense  study 
Ap'pli-c^-TIVE,  a.  That  applies.  BramkaU. 
tJlP'PEj-CA-Tp-Rj-Ly,  ad.  With  application.  Montagu. 
AP'PLJ-CA-Tp-RY,  a.  Including  application.  Bp,  mlkins, 
Ap'pL^CA-Tp-RV,  V.  That  applies  ;  fit.  Taylor. 
tAP-pLi']ED-Ly,  (wi.  In  a  manner  which  may  be  applied. 
Ap-PM'?R,  n.  One  who  applies.  Montagu, 
tAP-PLl'M^NT,  re.  Application.  Marston, 
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^P-PLif''  V.  a.  [appUco,  L.]  [i.  appli.zd  ;  pp.  APPLTTwa,  ap- 
plied.] To  put  to ;  to  lay  upon  ;  to  use  ;  to  have  recourse 
to ;  to  address  to ;  to  suit  to ;  to  devote ;  to  busy. 

(iP-PLY^  V.  n.  To  suit ;  to  agree  :  to  fit. 

dFFO&GiATUSA,*  (sip-p5j-§-?-ta'r?)  77.  [It.]  (Mu8.)  A  note 
of  embellishment  or  expression.  P.  Cyc. 

^P-POInt',  v.  a.  [appointcr,  Fr.]  [i  appointed  ;  pp.  ap- 
pointing, appointed.]  To  fix;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  by 
authority  or  decree ;  to  furnish  j  to  equip ;  to  direct. 

^p-POtNT',  V.  n.  To  decree.  9  Sam.  xvii. 

^p-poInt'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  appointed.  Knowles, 

^F-volTHT'i^D,*  p.  (u  Settled;  established;  equipped;  ftir- 
nished. 

^p-poInt-ee',*  n.  One  who  receives  an  appointment;  a 
foot-soldier.  Scott. 

^p-POtNT'ER,  n.  One  who  appoints.  Qregory. 

4i.p-P0TNT'MENT,  n.  Act  of  appointing;  state  of  being  ap- 
pointed ;  stipulation ;  decree ;  direction ;  order ;  equip- 
ment; an  allowance  paid. 

t^p-PORT^ER,  71.  [apporter,  Fr.]  A  bringer  in.  Hale. 

^P-POR'TIQN,  v.  a.  [apportionneTj  Fr.]  [t.  apportioned; 
pp.  APPORTIONING,  AKPoRTioNzD.]  To  Set  out  or  divide  in 
just  proportions  ;  to  distribute. 

♦Ap-p6r'tipn-ate-n£ss,  n.  Just  proportion.  Hammond, 

AP-r6r'tiqn-er,  71.  One  who  apportions.  Cotgrave, 

^p-p6r'ti9n-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  apportioning;  that  which 
is  apportioned  ;  act  of  dividing  a  rent,  &c.,  into  parts. 

fAp-po^E',  V.  a.  [apposBTj  Ft.  ;  apponoj  li.]  To  put  ques- 
tions to ;  to  apply  ;  to  pose.  Bacon. 

;Ap-p65'er,  71,  (Law)  An  examiner ;  a  questioner. 

ip'p<?-9iTE,  (apVzit)  o.  Proper ;  fit ;  suitable  ;  well  applied. 

Xp'P9-?lTE-Ly,  (ap'9-zit-le)  ad.  Properly;  suitably. 

iS.p'PQ-9'iTE-NESS,  n.  Fitness  ;  suitableness.  Hale. 

iCP-Pp-9t"TipN,  (Jip-9-zish'un)n.  Addition.  —  (Oram.)  The 
placing  of  one  noun  or  pronoun  by  the  side  of  another  of 
the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  case. 

^P-p69'I-tIve,  a.  Applicable.  Knatchbull.  [r.] 

^P-PRAI5E',  (?p-praz')  V.  a.  \jprctium,  L. ;  appreder,  Fr.]  [i. 
appraised;  pp.  appraising,  appraised.]  To  set  a  price 
upon;  to  estimate  the  value  of;  to  value.  Blackstone. 
5^  This  word  is  commonly  pronounced,  and  often  writ- 
ten, apprize;  and  it  was  formerly  so  written  by  good 
English  authors,  as  Lord  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall,  &.c.  Dr.  Web- 
ster spells  it  apprize  i  but  the  English  dictionaries  uni- 
formly have  appraise ;  though  Todd,  after  giving  the  word 
appraisement,  adds,  "  Formerly  and  rightly,  appritement.^^ 

^p-prai$e'm^nt,  71.  Act  of  appraising;  valuation.  Black- 
stone. 

(^p-prai5'er,  n.  One  who  sets  a  price,  or  appraises. 

tXP-PRE-CA'TlQN,  71.  [apprecor,  L.}  Earnest  prayer-  Sp. 
Hall, 

j-AP'PRE-CA-Tp-Ry,  u.  Praying  or  wishing  any  good.  Bp. 
Hall. 

^p-pre'ci-a-ble,*  (9p-pre'6he-j-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being 
appreciated  or  valued.  Walker. 

Ap-pre'cI-ate,  (?p-pre'she-at)  u.  a.    [appricier,  Fr.]    [i. 

APPRECIATED  ;  pp,  AFFRECIATING,  APPRECIATED.]  To  es- 
timate justly ;  to  value. 

^P-PRE-CI-A'TIQN,  (^ip-pr5-she-a'shun)  71.  Valuation. 

JLp-PBE-h£nd',  v.  a.    [apprehendOj  L.]    [i.  apprehended  ; 

pp,  APPREHENDING,  AFPREHENDED.J      To    lay   liold    OU    by 

authority ;  to  seize  in  order  for  trial ;  to  conceive  by  the 
mind ;  to  think  on  with  fear. 

iS.p-PRE-H£ND',*  V.  n.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine. 
.Stterbury, 

Ap-pre-hEnd'er,  71.  One  who  apprehends. 

Ap-pbe-h£n'si-ble,  a.  That  may  be  apprehended, 

AP-PR?-H£N'sipw,  n.  Act  of  apprehending;  seizure  for 
trial ;  conception  ;  fear  ;  suspicion, 

JI.P-pre-h£n's|VE,  a.  Q,uick  to  understand  ;  fearful 

Ap-PRE-h£n'sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  apprehensive  manner. 

AP-PRE-H£VsivE-N£ss,  71.  The  being  apprehensive. 

^p-PRJ6k't}CE  (&p-pr6n'tjs)  ru  [apprenti^  Fr.]  A  person 
bound  by  indenture,  for  a  certain  time,  to  perform  services 
for  a  master,  receiving  in  return  instruction  in  his  trade  or 
occupation. 

^P-PRen'TICE,  v.  a,  [i.  apprenticed  ;  pp.  apprenticing, 
APPRENTICED.]  To  bind  or  put  out  as  an  apprentice. 

^p-prEn'tice-Fee,*  71.  A  pecuniary  sum  paid  to  the 
master  of  an  apprentice.  Blackatone. 

tAP-PRfiN'TlcE-HOOD,  Hifid)  71.  Apprenticeshij).  Shdk. 

Ap-prEn'tice-shIp,  n.  The  state  or  term  of  being  an  ap- 
prentice. Digby. 

t/LP-PREw'Ti-sAj&E,  n.  Apprenticeship.  Bacon, 

^'p-PRi§E',  V.  a,  [apprisj  Fr.]  [t.  apprised  ;  pp.  apprising, 
APPRIZED.]  To  inform  ;  to  give  notice  of.    Watts. 

j\p-PRiZE',  V.  a.  To  set  a  price  upon  ;  to  appraise.  Bp.  HaU. 

•■'^P-PRIZE',  n.  Information.  Ooioer. 

^p-prize'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  apprizing;  valuation;  ap- 
praisement. Bacon.    See  Appraise  and  Appraisement. 

^p-PRlz'ER,*  n.  One  who  apprizes.  Bp.  Hall. 

W-VROACU',  (9p-proch')  V.  71.  [approeher^  Fr.]  ft.  ap- 
proached ;  pp.  APPROACHING,  APPEOACHED.]  To  draw  or 
come  near ;  to  approximate. 
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Ap-pr6ach',  w.  fl.  To  bring  or  come  near  to.  Temple 

Ap-Pr6ach',  71.  Act  of  drawing  near;  acceBH.  — (Fort,)  4 
trench  or  covered  way  by  which  a  fortress  may  be  ap 
proached. 

^p-proach'a-ble,  a.  Accessible.  Johnson. 

Ap-proach'er,  71.  One  who  approaches.  Shtik. 

A^P-pr6ach'in&,*P.  a.  Coming  near  to  ;  approximating. 

-^p-proach'less,*  a.  That  cannot  be  approached.  SU- 
vens. 

tAp-PROACH'MlENT,  n.  Act  of  Coming  near.  Brown. 

AP'PRO-BATE,  a.  [approboj  Ij.]   [f  Approved.  SlrT,Ehjot 
(Scotch  Law)  Approved;  accepted.    Tomliiis, 

Ap'prq-bate,*  v.  o.  To  try ;  to  allow  ;  to  commend ;  tc 
approve.  "  The  cause  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow 
and  approbate."  Hall^  Henry  VII.  95°  This  word,  once 
in  use  in  England,  has  long  been  disused.  It  is,  how 
ever,  used  by  the  American  clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical 
term,  in  the  sense  of  to  license,  or  to  gwe  approbation  te 
preach.    Pickering, 

Ap-prq-Ba'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  approving;  state  nf  being 
approved  ;  commendation ;  support. 

Ap'PR9-ba-TIVE,  [5p'pr9-ba-tiv,  K.  Sm,  R,  Wb,  Tiddi  jp- 
pro'bgi-tiv,  ja."]  a.  Approving.  Cotgrave. 

Ap'PRp-BA-TpR,  71,  [L.]  One  who  approves.  Evelyn.  [R.J 

Ap'PRp-BA-Tp-RY,  [ap'rp-ba-tff-re,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb  Toddf 
&p-r9-ba't9-re,  5cott,.^5/t;  ^-pro'bjt-tp-re,  Jlfau7i(iflr.J  a.  Aj>- 
proving.  Sheldon. 

Ap-prompt',  v.  a.  To  excite ;  to  quicken.  Bac  m 
Ap-pr6Cf',  n.  Approbation.  Shak. 

■Ap-pr5p'er-ate,  v.  a.  [appropero^  L.]  To  has^n.  Bailey 
Ap-prp-pYn'quate,  v.  n.  [appropinquo,  L.]  To  draw  nigh 
unto.  Bailey. 

tAP-PRp-PJN-QUA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  approachin,'.  Bp.HaU. 

Ap-PRP-pInque',  (5p-pr9-pink')  v.  a.  To  approach.  JSwdi- 
bras,_  [A  ludicrous  word.] 

^p-PRo'PRi-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appropriated. 

^P-PBO'PRf-ATE,  V.  a.  [approprio,  low  L.l  [i.  appropriat- 
ed ;  pp.  appropriating,  appropriated.]  To  consign  t« 
some  use ;  to  set  apart ;  to  take  as  one's  own.  —  (Law)  To 
alienate  a  benefice. 

^P-PRP'PRI-ATE,  o.  Peculiar;  fit;  adapted  to;  suitable. 

f  Ap-PRO'PRJ-^TE,  n.  Peculiarity.  Boyle. 

^'p-PRp'pRj-A.TE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  appropriate  manner. 

.^p-PRo'PRf-^TE-Nfiss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  appropriate 

AP-PRo-PRi-A'TipNj  n.  Act  of  appropriating ;  any  thing 
appropriated  ;  consignment.  —  (Law)  A  severing  of"  a  b|3n- 
efice  ecclesiastical  to  the  use  of  some  religious  house,  oi 
dean  and  chapter,  bishopric,  or  college.  Cowel. 

^p-PRo'prj-.a-tIve,*  a.  Making  appropriation.  Ec.  Rev, 

Ap-pRO'PRJ-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  appropriates.  —  (Law)  Ona 
possessed  of  an  appropriated  benefice.  Jiyl\ffe. 

AP-PRp-PRi'E-T.^-R¥,  n.  A  lay  possessor  of  the  profits  of  a 
benefice.  Spelmom. 

Ap-pr6v'a-ble,  a.  Meriting  approbation;  laudable. 

.^p-pr6v'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  approvable 
Browne. 

^v-'^Rdy'^Jj,  71.  Approbation  ;  commendation.  Temple, 

fAp-PR6v'ANCE,  71.  Approbation.  Spenser. 

.^P-PR6ve',  V,  a.  [approbOj  L. ;  approuvevj  Fr.]  [i.  at 
proved;  pp.'^ approving,  approved.]  To  like;  to  express 
liking  to ;  to  commend ;  to  make  worthy.  —  (Law)  To  in- 
crease the  profits  of;  to  improve. 

Ap-pr6ved',*  (^p-pr6vd')  p.  a.  Examined  ;  tried  ;  accepted. 

Ap-Pr6ve'M]ENT, 71.  [Approbation.  Hayward.'] — (Law)lm 
provement;  profits  of  lands.  BlacJcstone. 

.^P-pr6v'er,  71.  One  who  approves.  —  (Law)  One  who,  being 
indicted,  confesses  the  fact,  and  accuses  his  accomplice-s. 

Ap-prSv'jng,*  p.  a.  Affording  approbation  ;  justifying. 

f  AP-pr5x'i-mant,  a.  Approaching.  Sir  E.  Bering, 

^p-pr6x'i-mate,  a.  {ad  and  proximus,  L.]  Near  to;  ap- 
proaching. Browne, 

Ap-PR5x'i-MATE,  v.  a.  \i.  approximated;  pp.  approxi- 
mating, APPROXIMATED.]  To  causB  to  comc  near;  ta 
bring  near.  Barrow. 

.^P-pr6x'i-mate,  v.  n.  To  come  near.  Burke. 

Ap-PR6x'i-M.^TE-LY,*  ad.  By  approximation.  Sharpe. 

.^P-PRdx-i-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  approximating;  a  drawing 
near;  approach.  —  (Math.)  A  continual  approach,  nearer 
still,  and  nearer,  to  the  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected 
to  be  found  ;  an  approach  to  equality. 

^P-PR6x'l-M:A-TlVE,*a.  Near  to;  approaching.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ap-PR6x'i-MA-TlVE-LY,*  ad.  By  approximation.  Wm.  Jacob, 

Ap'pOlse,  [Sp^pais,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.;  &p-puls',  P  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb."]  n,  [appulsitSy  LJ  The  act  of  striking  against.— 
(^stron?)  The  approach  of  two  luminaries  to  a  conjunction. 

^P-pDL'sipN,*7i.  The  act  of  striking  against.  Smart. 

.^p-pOl'sive,*  a.  Striking  against.  Smart. 

^p-ptiL'siVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  appulsive  manner.   Dr.  ,3lletu 

Ap-ptJR'T?-N.^NCE,  n.  [apparteTiance,  Fr.]  (Law)  Thai 
which  appertains ;  something  belonging ;  an  adjunct. 
Barrow. 

AP-PtJR'TE-N.^NT,  a,  (Law)  Joined  to.  Blackstone. 

tAp'Rj-CATE,  V.  n.  [apricorj  L.l   To  bask  in  the  sun.  Rayt 

fA-PRlg'j-TY,  71.  Sunshine.  Bailey. 
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4'P»|-c6t,  It,  A  stone  fruit  resembling  a  peacn. 
i'pRIX.,  n.  [AprUiB,  L.]  The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 
i'pRjL-FooL,  7U  One  imposed  upon  on  the  first  of  April. 
Hay, 

X'pril-F66l-Day,  n.  The  first  day  of  April. 

£  FRf-6'Ri*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the  former :  —  a  term  used 
in  a  method  of  reasoning  when  the  effect  is  proved  by  the 
cause.  CampbelL 

a'PRON,  (a'pyrn)  [a'pym,  PF.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  a'pryn,  S.  E.  Jo.  ,- 
a'prun:  —  a'purn,  coUoguiallyi  Sm.]  n.  A  cloth  hung  be- 
fore, to  keep  the  other  dress  clean ;  a  cover  worn  over 
the  lap  in  a  chaise ;  the  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
Eoosei  a  piece  of  lead  covering  the  touchhole  of  a  great 
gun. 

(tS'pRONED,  (a'pyrnd)  a.  Wearmg  an  apron.  Pope. 

1(a'pron-Maw,  (a'purn-m3.n)  n.  A  workman  j  an  artificer. 
Shak. 

JA'pron-StrTng,*  (a'pLirn-iitiTng)  n.  The  string  of  an 
apron.    Savage. 

•4p-Rg-pds'j  (SLp-rp-po')  ad.  [a  propos,  Fr.]  Opportunely. 

ir'sxSj  n.  [dipL^j  Gr.j  pi.  Af^si-ue^,  or  )ir'sE^.  {Astroiu) 
Two  points  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  at  the  greatest  and 
least  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  earth;  a  concave  wall 
or  niche. 

X.PT,  a.  [aptus^  L.]  Fit ;  having  a  tendency  to ;  inclined  to ; 
ready ;  quick ;  qualified  for. 

(Apt,  v.  a,  [apfo,  L.]  To  suit ;  to  adapt;  to  fit.  B.  Jonson. 
Aft'4-bi.e,  a.  Accommodabie.  Sherwood. 

fAp'TATE,  V.  a.  To  make  fit.  Bailey. 

Xp'ter,*  71.  An  insect.  Smart    See  Apteran. 

S  P' TE-R4,*  n.  pi.  (£nt.)  Aclass  of  wingless  insects.  Crahh. 
See  Apteean. 

jS-P't^-rXl,*  a.  (Arch.)  Not  having  wings  or  columns.  P. 
Cyc. 

^P'te-rXn,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects  without 
wings.  Brande. 

Ap'te-rTx,*  71.  (Omitli.)  A  large  bird  of  New  Zealand,  al- 
most destitute  of  wings,  and  valued  for  its  feathers.  Shaw. 

Ap'te-rous,*  tt.  Fitted  to;  apteral;  not  having  wings  or 
membranous  expansions.  Kirby. 

iP'Tl-TiJDE,  71.  [Fr.]  Fitness  ;  tendency ;  disposition. 

fAP-TJ-Tu'DI-NAL,*  a.  Fit ;  suitable.   Baxter. 

[AP-Ti-TU'Dl-NAL-Ly,*  ad.  Suitably  ;  fitly.  Baxter. 

Apt'lv,  ad.  Properly ;  pertinently ;  readily  ;  acutely. 

iPT'NESS,  71.  Fitness;  suitableness;  disposition  to  any 
thing  j  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  tendency ;  aptitude. 

Ap'tote,  71.  [d  and  TrraJo-if,  Gr.]  (Oram.)  A  noun  not  de- 
clined with  cases. 

^'Fijs^*n.  [L.]  The  martinet;  a  constellation.  Crahh. 

i.P-y-R£T'lc,*a.  (Med.)  Free  from  fever.  Dunglison. 

Ap'y-R£x-Y,*  71.  (Med.)  Intermission  of  a  fever.  Crahb. 

Ap'v-ROCs,*  a.  Not  chanced  by  the  effect  of  heat.  Brande. 

W'Qi/4,  (a'kw?)  n.  [L.]  Water: — almost  Anglicized,  in 
some  compoimds,  as  aqua^iUB. 

\A' <iUA~FbR' Tis,  [a'kw^-fdr'tjs,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Stru;  ak-w^- 
fdr'tjs,  W.  J  F.  R.'\  71.  [L.]  Nitric  acid. 

l^' CiUA-Ma-ri' NA^n.  [li.]  A  stone  of  bluish  green  ;b''eryl. 

IJi'QUA-Mi-RXB'i-Lts^Ti.  fL.]  A  medical  water. 

'Aa' Q,UA~RE-eA'Lis,v-.  [L.l  Same  as  a<7wa-rc^'a. 

\^iciUA-REi}}i-A,n.  [L.J  Nitro-muriatic  acid. 

^-QC^'iti-fotf,*  n.  A  pond,  cistern,  or  place  in  a  garden, 
'  formed  for  cultivating  aquatic  plants.  Brande. 

4-CiUA' Ri-iTSj  (?-kwa're-Ss)  n.  [L.]  The  Water-bearer,  the 
eleventh  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

^-QuXt'ic,  a,  [aquaticus,  L.]  Relating  to  or  inhabiting  water. 

^-QuXt'ic,*  n.  (Bou)  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  water. 
Bryant, 

^-quAt'i-cal,  o.  Same  as  aquatic  Evelyn, 

■  Aq'ua-tIle,  a.  Inhabiting  the  water.  Browne. 
\A'ciU4-TlNT,*n.  Same  as  (WMO-tiTiifl.  Brande. 
\^' Q.jT^.-T'iN' T4.^  n.  [L.  ^  It.]  A  species  of  engraving  re- 
sembling in  effect  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  P.  Ciic. 
i^' QU^-Tqp-FX' N4j*  n.  A  poisonous  fluid.  P.  Cyc. 
A' <iV4.-Vi' TJE.n.  [L.]  Brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine.  Shak. 
lQ'u^-dGct,  [itk'we-dSktjfT.  J.Jf'.  Ja..  S7n.i2,  ;a'kwe-dukt, 
S.  P.  K."]  n.    \_a(}uaiductiLSy  L.]   An  artificial  channel  for 
water. 

^A-QUe'j-T¥,  n.  Wateriness.  B.  Jonson. 

A'QUE-oiSs,  (a'kwp-us)  a.  Containing  water ;  watery. 

A'QUE-ofis-NESS,  71.  duality  of  being  aqueous. 

X'QUJ-fOrm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  water.  Kirby. 

dQViLA,*  fSk'we-lgi)  n.  [L.]  pi.  aquiz^.  An  eagle;  a 
constellation.  Crabb. 

ia-Q.ui~LE'f^z-4.,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  colum- 
bine. P.  Cyc. 

Aq'uj-lYne,  (a.k'we-liD,  or  5k'we~lin)  [^k'we-lln,  S.  J.  F. 
Ja.;  ak'we-hn,  fV.  P.  Stti.,-  Sk'we-Hn,  or  S.k'we-lin,  K.] 
a.  [aquilinusj  L.]  Resembling  an  eagle ;  hooked,  as  an 
eagle's  beak. 

iQ'UT-LOK,  (&k'we-15n)  n.  [aquilo,  L.]  The  north  wind. 
Shak. 

fA-Qu6sE',  (?-kw6s')a-  [o^ita,  L.]  Watery.  Bailey. 

A-Clu6s'|-TV,  (^-kw6s'9-t?)  71.  Wateriness.  Bailey. 

A.  R.  s*%nds  for  anno  reg-ni;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  reign. 


a'rab,  or  Ar'^B,  [a'rsb,  ir.^aA;  BLr'sb,  EarTisAott-'  ii    A 

native  of  Arabia. 
Ar'a-b£sque,  (ftr'st-bSsk)  a.  Tarabesque^  Fr.]   Rekling  U 

the  Arabs,  and  applied  to  rancy  ornaments  of  foliage 

plants,  &:c. 
Ar'a-besq,uEj    (Sj^^-bSsk)   n.    [t  The  Arabic  languago 

Outhrie.']    A  capricious  or  heterogeneous  species  of  orna 

ment  or  flower-work.  P.  Cyc. 
A-rX'bj-^n,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
A-ra'bi-an,  71.  A  native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab.  Isaiah  xiii 
Ar'a-bIc,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia;  Arabian. 
Ab'a-eIc,  71.  The  language  of  Arabia.   Worthington. 
A-rXb'i-cal,  a.  Arabian  ;  Arabic  Shelton, 
A-RXB'i-C-j.L-LV,  ad.  In  the  Arabian  manner.   Sir  T.  Ber- 

bert. 
Ar'jJ.-b1n,*  tu  (Chem.)  The  principle  which  forms  the  bam 

of  all  gums.  FraMcis, 
Ar'a-bI5M,*  71.  An  Arabic  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Ash. 
Ar'a-bIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  Arabic  literature.  Knowles, 
Ar'^-ble,  a.[arabilisj  L.]  Fit  for  the  plough  or  tillage. 
Ar'^-BY,  71.  The  country  of  Arabia.  Milton.   [Poetical.] 
A-RA'CEOys,*  (^-ra'shiis)  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of  acrid 

endogens.  Brande. 
A-rAjEH',*  71.  See  Arrach. 

Ar'a-^rIs^*  n.  The  earth-nut ;  a  kind  of  pulse.  P.  Cyc 
A-rA^h'ni-da*  n.  pi.  (Ent.)  A  class  of  small  animali, 

including  spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions.  P.  Cyc, 
A-RXjBH'ni-dXn,*  71.   (Ent.')  One  of  the  arachnida;  a  spi- 
der.—  (Geol.)  A  fossil  spider  or  scorpion.  Bvckland, 
A-RXjEH'NoId,*  n.   (An^t.)  A  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humor 

of  the  eye ;  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  between  tha 

pia  mater  and  dura  mater.  Brande. 
A-RXjBH'NblD,*  a.   (Anat.  &.  Bot.)  Relating  to  an  arach- 
noid ;  resembling  a  spider's  web.  P.  Cyc. 
Ar-4^I£-n61'dei}j  n.  pi.   [apdxvjy  and  tZ^offjGr.]  (AnaU) 

See  Arachnoid. 
AR-^;eH-N6E'p-jGrIST,*7i.  One  versed  in  arachnology-jEirfti/ 
AR-AjBH-KOi-'o-p^y,*  n.   The  science  of  the  arachnida. 

Kirby. 
Araignee,  (9T-an'ya)    n.   JFr.]    A  spider.  —  (Fori.)    A 

branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey, 
•[\A-RAI9e',  (&-raz')  v.  a.  To  raise.  Shak. 
ar-.a.-m^'an,*  )  a.  Relating  to  Aram,  or  the  Chaldees.  P 
Ar-a-ma'ic,*    \      Cyc. 

Ar-^-nei'dan,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  spider.  Kirhy. 
A-RA'ne-oCs,  a.  {aranea^  L.l  Resembling  a  cobweb. 
A-rXn'g^o,*7i.  a  species  of  bead  made  of  rough  cornelian. 

McCulloch. 
A-ra'tiqn,  n.  [aratio,  L.]  Act  of  ploughing.  Cowley,  [e.] 
(Ar'a-TP-ry,  a.  That  contributes  to  tillage.  Bailey. 
A-RAu-CA'iii-4*  n.   (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  firs.    P 

Cyc. 
Xr'ba-lIst,  n.  A  crossbow.  Camden.  See  Arcdbalist, 
Ar'ba-l1st-er,  n.  A  crossbow-man.  Speed,  [r.] 
Ar'bi-ter,  71.  [L.]  One  appointed  to  decide  a  point  in  dl9- 

pute;  an  arbitrator;  a  judge. 
fAR'Bi-TER,  V.  a.  To  judge.  Huloet. 

Xr'bi-tra-ble,  (ar'be-tr^-bl)  a.  Arbitrary;  depending  up- 
on the  will ;  determinable.  Bp.  Hall. 
tAR'Bj-TRAjBE,*7i.  Arbitration.  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 
Ar-bIt'ea-mISnt,  71.  Will ;  determination ;  choice.  JWitton 
Ar'bi-tra-ri-ly,  ad.  In  an  arbitrtiry  manner. 
AR'si-TRA-Ri-Nfess,  71.  Uuality  of  being  arbitrary. 
fAR-Bl-TRA^Rl-oOs,  a.  Arbitrary;  despotic.  More 
JAr-bi-tra'ri-oOs-ly,  ad.  Arbitrarily.  GUnville. 
Ab'bi-tra-ry,  a.  Bound  by  no  rule  or  law ;  depending  on 

the  will ;  despotic ;  absolute ;  voluntary. 

AR'BI-TBATE,  v.  a.    [i.  ARBITBATED  ;  pp.  ARBITHATIKG,  AR 

BiTRATED.]  To  decidc  ;  to  judge  of 
Ar'bi-trate,  ij.  71.  To  give  judgment.   South 
AR-Bi-TRA'TipN,  71.   Act  of  arbitrating.  — (iaw)  The  In- 
vestigation and  determination  of  a  cause  by  an  unofficia. 

person,  or  by  persons  mutually  chosen  by  the  contending 

parties ;  arbitrament. 
Ar-bi-tra'tion-B6nd,*  ti.  (Law)  A  solemn  obligation  to 

submit  to  an  award.  Blackstone. 
Ar'bj-tra-tpr,  71.  An  umpire ;  a  judge.  —  (Law)  A  ^ex 

son  chosen  by  parties  at  variance  to  determine  a  nwttef 

in  dispute. 
Ar-bj-tra'trix,  71.  A  female  Judge.  Sherwood. 
AR-siT^RE-MENT,  71.  Decision ;  determination ;  award.  See 

Arbitramewt. 
Ab'bi-tr£ss,  n.  A  female  arbiter.  MiltoTu 
Ar'bqr,  71.    [arftor,  L.,  a  tree.]    A  place  covered  will 

branches  of  trees;  a  bower: — the  axis  or  spindle  on 

which  a  wheel  turns. 
tAR'Bp-RA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  a  tree.  Bailey 
fAR'Bp-RA-TpR,  71.  A  planter  of  trees.  Erodyn. 
Ar'bpred,*  (ar'burd)  a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor.  Polhk, 
Ab-bo'r]e:-oOs,  a.  Belonging  to  or  growing  on  trees. 
AR-Bp-R£s'g]gNT,  o.  Growmg  like  a  tree;  dendritic  Eg 

elyn. 
Ab'bp-r£t,  71.  [arbor,  L.J  A  small  tree  or  shrub.  Milton. 
ar-bq-re'  T^M,*  71.  [L.JPI.  L.  Xr~bq~re'ta;  Eng.  Stt 
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B0-its'xvM9.  A  place  where  trees  grow  j  a  plantation  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  Loudon, 

i^R-B6a'i-CA.L,  a.  Relating  to  trees.  HoweU. 
Lr-bq-bj-cOlt  v-B^L,*  o.  Relating  to  arboriculture.  Lovr- 
don. 

iR-Bp-Ri-cDLT'VRE,*  n.  The  art  of  cultivating  trees  and 
shrubs.   Sranie. 

R.r-bo-ri-oDi:.t'v-rIst,*71,  One  who  practises  arboricul- 
ture. Loudon, 

Xr'bqii-ist,  n.  One  who  makes  trees  his  study.  HoweU. 

X-R'bq-roDs,  a.  Belonging  to  a  tree.  MUtoiu 

S.r'b9R-VIne,  71.  A  species  of  bind-weed. 

i^R'BQR-Vi'TJE.*  n,  [L.]  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree.  Crabb. 

Xr'bDs-9LE,  (ar'bus-sl)  n,  [arbuscula,  1*J  A  little  tree  or 
shrub. 

Ar-bOs'tive,*o.  Covered  with  shrubt.  Smart, 

Ar-b1^^ TVMf*  n,  [L.]  An  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard. 
Crabb. 

X.r'bute,  71.  [ariiitiM,  L.]  A  genua  of  evergreen  trees;  ti!e 
strawberry-tree 

^R-BU'TE-^N",  a.  Relating  to  the  arbute.  Evelyn. 

X.BC, ».  [areuBf  h,j  arc^  Fr.]  A  segment  of  a  circle;  any 
part  of  a  curve  line  ;  an  arch. 

&R'cA»*«-  (Zool)  A  Lin  mean  genus  ot  /ermes.  Brands. 

^r^cKde',  71.  [Fr.^  (_Arch.)  A  series  j  arches  crowned 
wiLtt  a  roof  or  ceiling,  with  a  walk  o  passage  underneath ; 
£  small  arch  within  a  building. 

^b-cad'ed,*  a.  Furnished  with  an  avcade.  P.  Mag, 

AR-CA'j>f-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Arcadia.  Milton, 

X.r'ca-dv,  n.  The  country  of  Arcadia.  Milton. 

j-Ar-cane',  a,  [arcanus,  L.]  Secret;  mysterious.  Bp. 
Berkeley, 

AR-CA'Sf!/M,n.  [L.]  pl.4iE-f7A'iV^.  A  secret;  particularly, 
a  secret  recipe  or  remedy.  Swyft. 

^r-cIis'thi-djl,*  7u  (Bot.)  A  small  cone  whose  scales  be- 
come succulent,  and  form  a  fleshy  ball.  Brande. 

K.RCH,  n.  [arcu3j  L. ;  arc,  Fr.]  pi.  Xrch'^S.  Part  of  a  cir- 
cle or  ellipse ;  an  arc  ;  a  concave  or  hollow  structure  sup- 
ported by  its  own  curve ;  the  sky,  or  vault  of  heaven. 

K.RCH,  V.  a.  [j.  ASCHCD  ;  pp.  a-rchinq,  arched.]  To  form 
or  shape  as  an  arch  :  to  build  arches ;  to  form  into  arches. 

Xrch,  a.  lapx<iS,  Gr.]  Chief;  of  the  first  class.  Shak.  Wag- 
gish ;  mirthful ;  shrewd.   Swjft. 

&RCH,  in  composition,  signifies  cAt^,  or  of  the  first  class; 
as,  archanffelj  arcfibisftop. 

«.ECH-^-BOM-i-WA'Ti9N,*  n.  A  chief  abomination.  E.  Eu- 
erett. 

)lR-jeHiE-6»'R^-PHy,*  n,  A  writing  or  treatise  on  antiqui- 
ty. Elmes. 

KR-^JHiE-O-Lo'^l-AN,*  n.  An  archie  ologist.  J.  Murray. 

*.R-£;H^-0-L6g-'jc,  a.  Relating  to  archaeology. 

A.R-eaM-o-i.6^'i~CA.ij,*  a.  Relating  to  arcbsology.  «ff«A. 

Kk-01M.M-6i*'Q-4^1st,*  Tt,  One  versed  in  archaeology.  Seor- 
ger, 

kK-£HM~6i.'Q-aYt  w.  [apxaio;  and  Adj^of.  Gr.]  Learning 
in,  or  knowledge  of,  ancient  things;  a  discourse  on  an- 
tiquity; antiquities. 

^R-jGHA'fc,  0.  Old ;  ancient ;  gone  or  growing  out  of  use. 
JDawson. 

^R-0N.Vl~c^,*  a.  Same  as  archaic.  Hunter. 

X.r'£HA-Ii?M,  Tb  [dpxat<rt*6SiGr.]  An  ancient  phrase  or  Id- 
iom. Watts, 

(RjeH-AN'9-EL,7i.  One  of  the  highest  order  of  angels: — a 
plant  CEilled  dead  nettle. 

KRjBH-AN-G-fiL'jc,  a.  Belonging  to  archangels.  J)/if!£o7t. 

4rch-^-pos'ti.e,  (irch-^-pos'sl)  71.  Chief  apostle.  Trapp, 

4RGH-JiR';0H|-T£cT,  n.  The  highest  architect.  Sylvester. 

S.rch-bea'con,  (arch-'be'kD)  n.  Chief  place  of  prospect. 

)t,RCH-BtsH'pP,  71.  The  primate  of  a  province  containing 
several  dioceses ;  a  bishop  of  the  first  class,  who  superin- 
tends the  conduct  of  other  bishops,  his  sufiragans ;  a  me^Ml 
ropolitan.  Iji 

iRCH-BisH'pp-RTfc,  n.  The  state,  jurisdiction,  or  provincSj' 
of  an  archbishop. 

)1.rch-b6tch'eb.  71.  Chief  mender.  [Ironical.]  Bp.Corbet. 

)Lbch-bvf-f66n',*  71.  The  chief  buffoon.  ScotL 

}lRCH-Bu!fliD']^R,  (^ch-bild'er)  Tt.   Chief  builder.  Harmar. 

Kbch-bDt'ler,*  iu  The  chief  butlei  : — formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  the  German  empire.  Ash, 

iRCH-CHAM'BER-LAiN,*7i.  Formerly  i  high  officer  of  the 
German  empire.  Ash. 

A,rcii-chXn'cel-lor,*  iu  A  great  officer,  who  formerly 
presided  over  the  secretaries  of  a  court.  Ash. 

S.RCH-CHiNT'?R,  n.  The  chief  chanter, 

A.RCH-jenfiM'jC,  a.  Of  the  highest  chemic  power.  Milton, 

)Irch-cqn-SPIb'^-t<>R,  n.  A  principal  conspirator.  Maun- 
drell, 

)LRCH-CRIt'ic,  71,  The  chief  critic.  Tr.  of  Boccalini, 

Rrch-dea'ccn,  Ca.rch-de'kn)  n,  [archidiaconus,  L.]  A  sub- 
stitute for  a  bishop,  or  one  who  supplies  the  bishop's  place 
and  office. 

I.rcu-dea'con-rt,  farch-d5'kn-re)  m.  The  office,  Jurisdio 
tion,  or  residence  of  an  archdeacon. 

4Rcii-DEA'coN-SHtP,  n.  The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 
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XKCH-TH'Q-ct3B,*  n.  The  dlocese  of  an  archbishop.  Oem 

Mag; 
Arch-dj-vine',  71.  A  principal  theologian.  Burta* 
Arch-drO'|d,*  n.  Thechief  of  the  Druids.  Asju 
Abcii-du'cal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  archduke.  Guthrie, 
Arch-dDch'?S3,  n.  The  wife  of  an  archduke ;' the  daugb 

ter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
Xrch-dOch'v,*  71.  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or  arcifc 

duchess.  Butl&: 
Argh-dOke',  71.  A  title  given  to  some  sovereign  princes 

as  of  Austria.  Carew. 
ARCH-DtJRE'DQM,  71.  The  territory  of  an  archduke. 
Arch'ed,  (arch'ed,  or  archt)  ['irch'fd,  S.  W.  Jo.  E. ;  'drcht, 

Sm.  S:.]  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  arch.  Shak,     JJ:^Thii 

word  is  colloquially  pronounced  archt. 
XRCH-fiw'^l-My,  n.  A  chief  enemy.  Milton^ 
Arch'j^r,  n.  [archery  Fr.]   One  who  shoots  with  a  bcw 

Shak. 
ARCH'ER-Eas,  rt.  She  that  shoots  with  a  bow.  Fanshaiae, 
Arch'ie-rv,  n.  The  skill  or  practice  of  an  archer ;  the  usa 

of  the  bow. 
ARCH'Eg-CoURT,  (arch'ez-kort)  n.  An  ecclesiastical  court 

belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  called  from 

Bow  Church,  or  St.  Mary-Zc-Aow,  or  de  arcubus,  in  London« 

where  it  was  anciently  held. 
AR-jeH?-TY'pAL,  a.  Original.  JVonis. 
Ar'jBHE-type,  71.  [arcketypumy  L.]  The  original  of  which 

any  copy  or  resemblance  is  made. 
AR-je;HE-Tli?p'|-c^L,*a.  Relating  to  an  archetype.     War 

burton. 
Arch-eu'nvjBH,*7u  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  Ash, 
Ar-^he'x/s^  n.    (Alchemy)   According  to  Paracelsus,  the 
*  primum  mobile^  or  original  principle  in  nature  pervading 

all  things.  Crabb. 
Arch-fjSl'on,  71.  The  chief  of  felons.  Milton. 
Arch-fiend',  (arch-fend')  n.  The  chief  of  fiends.  MUtoi^ 
tABCH-FLA'M]EN,  71.  Chief  priest.  Sir  T.Herbert, 
Arch-flXt'ter-er,  n.  The  principal  flatterer.  Bacon, 
Arch-foGnd'er,  71.  The  chief  founder.  Milton, 
Arch-friend^''' 71.  A  principal  or  chief  friend.  ArbvtAnot. 
Arch-g6v'ern-qr,  71.  The  chief  governor. 
Arch-h£r'e-sy,  71.  The  greatest  heresy.  BuUer, 
ARCH-H£R':!E-Tic,  71.  Chief  heretic.  Pearson. 
ARCH-H?P'p-CRTTE,7t.  A  great  hypocrite.  Fuller. 
AR-jEHVa-ter,  [^r-kl'^-ter, ^.  Todd,Maunderi  ar-ke-a't?r, 

Ash,  Cral}b.'\  n.   [arcAioire,  Fr.]   A  chief  physician,  or  a 

physician  to  a  sovereign. 
Ar/jBHI-caIj,  a.  [dpxiKds,  Gr.]  Chief;  primary.  HallywelL 
Ar-jOHJ-dJ-Ac^Q-n^,  o.  Belonging  to  an  archdeacon.  Wot- 

ton, 
AR-jBHi-E-pIs^Cp-PA-cY,  n.  The  state  of  an  archbishop 
Ar-jGHI-e-pIs'cq-pal,  (ar-ke-e-pis'k9-p9l)  a,  [arehiepiaco- 

pusy  L.]  Belonging  to  an  archbishop.  Bp.HaU. 
Ar-jEhi-e-p1s'cp-pate,*  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 

an  archbishop ;  an  archbishopric.   Ch,  Ob. 
AR-jBHto'RA-PHER,*  Tt,  The  head  secretary,  J}r.  Black, 
Ar'chjl*,  or  Ar'jBHJL,*  [ar'chil,  Sm, ;  ar'kjl^  Wb. ;  ar'chjl, 

or  ar'kjl,  K.]  n.  A  species  of  lichen ;  a  violet-red  paste 

used  in  dyeing;  orchil. I/re. 
Ar-£hi-l5'£hi-an,*  7u  Relating  to  Archilochus,  or  a  kind 

of  verse  namedfrom  him.  Crabb, 
Ar-jCHI-mXn'drite,  Tt.  A  Syriac  word  for  monk  or  ab- 
bot.   Crabb. 
Arch'ing,*  p.  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  arch;  vaulted. 

Pope, 
AR-jBHj-Pi^-LXg-'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  an  archipelago.  Ed 

Rev. 
AR-jCHf-pfiL'A-Go,*  [ar-ke-pSl'si-go,  W.  J.  E.  F,  K,  Sm. 

arch~e-pel'^-go,  Eamshaw.]  n.  A  sea  which  abounds  In 

small  islands ;  the  modern  name  of  the  ,3Bgean  Sea.  P.  Cya 
AR'jGHj-TficT,  71.  [architectu3y  L.]   A  professor  of  the  ail 

of  building;  a  chief  or  master  builder;  a  contriver  oi 

former. 
Ar-£Jhi-tKc'tjve,  a.  Used  in  architecture.  Derham. 
AR-je3Hj-T?c-T6N'ic,/r.  Skilled  in  architecture.  Boyle, 
tAR-jeHi-TEC-TbN'i-c^L,  n.  That  which  forms  or  buildt 

any  thing.  Fotherby. 
AR-je;Hl-T:?c-T6N'j-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  architecture. 
fAR'jBHI-Tfic-TpR,  71.  A  builder.  Austin. 
JAR'jeHj-Tfic-TR^ss,  71.  She  who  builds.  Wotion, 
AR-jEHj-TficT'v-RAi.,  a.  Relating  to  architecture.  Warton, 
AR'jeH|-T£cT-VRE,  (ar'ke-tefct-yur)  n.  The  art  or  science 

of  building ;  the  effect  of  the  science. 
Ar'jBHI-TRAVB,  71.  [dpxvy  Gr.,  and  trdbs,  L.]  {Arch.)  Tb« 

chief  beam,  or  that  part  of  a  column  which  lies  imm^^ 

diately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  lowest  member  of  thi 

entablature. 
Ar-jBhs'vJuL,*  a.  Relating  to  archives.  Oemt,  Mag, 
AR'jBHiVEjTi.  [w-cAioMTB,  L. ;  arcAwe,  Fr.]  pi,  Xr'jEhIve? 

[ar'kivz,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R,;  ar'kSvz,  J.i  ar'chfivz 

orar'kgvz.  P.]  A  repository  of  ancient  or  public  recordl 

of  a  state  or  community ;  the  records  themselves : — rare* 

ly  used  in  the  singular. 
Xr'£!HI-vI3T,*  7u  A  keeper  of  archives.  Rees^a  Cyc 
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AR'jeJHl-v5LT,*7i.  {Arch.)  The  ornamented  band  of  mould- 
ings round  the  voussoirs  or  arch  stones  of  an  arch,  which 
term'.nates  horizontally  upon  the  impost.  Brande, 

|kRCH'LlKE,a.  Built  like  an  arch.  Young, 

iRCH'LUTE,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  large  lute,  or  double-stniiged 
theorbo,  formerly  u&ed  by  the  Italians  for  bass.  P.  Cyc. 

Rrch'lv,  ad.  Shrewdly  ;  jocosely.  Tkyer. 

)lRCH-MA-(jrl"ciAN,  ('Arch-mpi-jish'^in)  7i.  Chief  magician 

5.RCH-M6CK',  n.  Principal  mockery  or  jest.  Shak. 

X.RCH'ness, 71.  Shrewdness;  sly  humor.  Dr.  Warton. 

'£iR'^st>N^n.  [fif)x<»J''»Gr.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  ancient 
Athens. 

?1.r'£;hon-shTp,*  n.  The  office  of  archon.  Mltford. 

Xrch-pAs'tqr,  71.  "The  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 

souls."    Barrow. 

Rrch-phi-lSs'q-pher,  71.  Chief  philosopher.  Hooker. 

XRCH-Plri'LAR,  71.  The  main  pillar.  Harmar. 

Arch-po'et,  71.  The  principal  poet  by  repute.  Pope. 

Jt.Rc:H-poL-j-Ti"ciAN,  (arch-pol-c-tish'^in)  n.  Chief  poli- 
tician. 

ARCH-pr£l'ate,  71.  Chief  prelate.    Hooker. 

iiRCH-PR£9'BY-TER,  71.  Chief  pre sbytcr.  Ayliffe. 

XRCH-PR£5'Ey-T£R-y,  n.  The  absolute  dominion  of  pres- 
bytery. Milton. 

ARCH-PRiiiST',  (arch-prEst')  n.  Chief  priest.  Myliffe. 

Arch-priest' ESS,*  n.  A  chief  priestess.  Holdsworth. 

Xrch-prI'mate,  71.  The  primate  over  other  primates;  as 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the  archbishop  of  York. 

Arch-proph'et,  n.  Chief  prophet.  Wartoiu 

Xrch-prot'es-t^nt,  7J-.  A  principal  Protestant. 

Xrch-pDb'li-can,  71.  Chief  publican.  Bp.  Hall. 

Xrch-r£b'el,  ji.  A  principal  rebel.  MUtoii. 

Arch-saint',*  71.  A  principal  or  chief  saint.  Drayton, 

tAacH-SEE',*  71.  The  see  of  an  archbishop.  Drayton, 

Arch'stone,*  71.  A  stone  forming  an  arch.  Lijell. 

Arch-trai'tqr,  71.  A  distinguished  traitor.  HakewUl. 

Xrch-tr£a9'vr-er,  ("irch-trezh'yr-er)  «.  High  treasurer. 
Chithrie, 

Arch-ty'rant,  tu  The  principal  tyrant.  Bp.  HaU. 

Arch-vIl'lain,  n.  An  extraordinary  villain.  SJiak. 

ARCH-vIli'LAN-Y,  n.  Great  villany.  Beaam.  4"  -F'- 

Arch'way,*  n.  An  entrance  or  passage  under  an  arch. 
Tweddell. 

Arch-wife',  ti,  A  wife  of  a  person  of  high  rank.  CJuiucer. 

Arch'wi^Ej  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  arch.  Ayliffe. 

Aroh'work,*  (-wiirk)  n.  Formation  of  arches.  Jodrell. 

Arch'V*  ^  fiesembling  or  having  arches :  arching.  Todd. 

[R.] 

•fXR-ctT'E-NENT,  a.  [arcitenenSj  L.]  Bow-bearing.  Bailey. 

Ar'cp-grXph,*  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing  a  circular 
arc  without  the  use  of  a  central  point.  Francis, 

Arc-ta'tiqn,  n.  [arctOf  L.]  Connnement;  constipation. 
Bailey. 

Arc'tic,  a.  [arctiatSj  li.]  Northern  j  lying  under  the  Arc- 
toSjOr  Bear. — Arctic  circle^  one  of  the  less  circles,  S3^  de- 
grees from  the  north  pole,  and  forming  the  southern  lunit 
of  the  frigid  zone. 

ARC-Tp-STAPH'v-L6s,*n.  (Bo«.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc 

ARO-TtJ' Ri?s,*  n.  [L.J  (.^siroTi.)  A  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Crabb. 

Ar'cv-ate,  a.  [areitatus,  L.]  Bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 

tAR'cV-^-Tli.E,  a.  Bent;  inflected.  Bailey. 

AR-CV-A'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  bending ;  curvity.  —  {Hart.) 
The  raising  of  plants  or  trees  by  layers. 

fAR'cV-A-TtJRE,  71.  The  curvature  of  an  arch.  Bailey, 

Ar'cV-bV^^s^)  ^*  [arcubalista^  L.]  A  crossbow  j  an  en- 
gine to  throw  stones. 

Ar-cv-ba-lIs'ter,  [iir-ky-bai'is-ter,  S.  W.  P. ;  'ir'ku-b51- 
js-ter,  Ja. ;  "ir-ku-b&-ns'ter,  K.  Sm.  fFb.}  tu  A  crossbow- 
man. 

Ari>  [Sax.]  signifies  natural  disposition ;  as,  "  Ooddardj" 
a  divine  temper  ;  '■'■  Reinard,"  a  sincere  temper;  ^'- Bem- 
ard,"  filial  affection.  QiI)son. 

^R'i}E-4y*n.  [L.]  (Omith.)  The  heron;  a  genus  of  birds. 
P.  Cyc. 

AR'D^N-cy,  n.  Ardor ;  eagerness  ;  heat.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

Ar'i>i;i^t,  a.  [ardensj  lu]  Having  ardor;  hot;  burning; 
fiery;  vehement;  eagec 

Ar'dent-lY}  ad.  In  an  ardent  manner;  eagerly. 

Ar'dent-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ardent.  Shenoood. 

Ar'dpr,  71.  [ardor,  L.]  Heat;  zeal ;  heat  of  affection. 

(AR-DU'i-Ty,  7u  Height ;  difficulty.  Bailey. 

Ar'DV-oOs,  ""'iT'du-us,  S.  P,  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  ar'ju-fis,  JT.]  [cr- 
duus,  L.]  4r  Lofty ;  hard  to  climb  or  execute ;  difficult. 

Ar'dv-oOs-l.Vj*  ad.  In  an  arduous  manner.  Smart, 

Ar'dV-oOs-n£ss,  n.  Height ;  difiiculty. 

Are,  [ar,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K,  Stiu  Wb,]  The  indicative 
mode,  present  tense,  plural  number,  of  the  verb  to  be. 
See  Be. 

A-RE,  (a-ra')  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  la  mi  re,  one  of  the  eight  notes 
of  the  scale.  Shdk. 

A'r?-^,  n.  [L,]  pL  a'r?-a9.  The  surface  or  superficial 
coiitent ;  any  open  or  fiat  surface  contained  between  any 
lines. 
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IA-read  .  or  A-REiJD',  V,  a.  To  advise;  to  d>ect.  Spenser 
A-JtE'cA^*  n.  (Bot.)  ThB  betel-nut  tree  ;  a  species  of  paDn 
'  P.  Cyc. 

A-reek',  ad.  In  a  reeking  condition.  SwifU 
Xr-E-fXc'tiqw,  71.   [ar^acio^  L.]   Act   of  growing  dr* 

Bacon, 
Ar'e-fy,v.  fl.  To  dry.  Bacon.  [R.]_ 

A-HE'ifA^n.  [h.,sand.]  pi.  L.  a-ke'NJB.  Eng  a-^e'na?. 
'  A  space  covered  with  sand  for  the  exhibition  of  combats, 

as  in  an  ampliitheatre ;  level   ground  or  space,  as  £i>i 

combatants. 
Ar-e-na'ceovs,  (5r-e-na'shus)  a.  Sandy.  Browne. 
Ar-e-na'ri-oDs,*  a.   Relating  to  or  partaking  of  sard. 

Loudon. 
AR-E-NA'TlpN,  71.  A  Sort  of  dry  sand  bath.  Bailey. 
A-r£n'i>^-lite,*  71.    (JIfm.)  Another  name  for  epidote. 

Dana. 
Ar'eng,*  71.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  palms  tliat  produce  sago, 

P.  Cyc. 
A-r£n-I-lTt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  sandstone.  Smart 
Ar-E-nose',  a.  Sandy.  Bailey,  [r.] 
f A-r£n'v-LoDs,  a.  Full  of  sand;  gravelly.  Bailey. 
A~RE'  Q-LAj*  [9-re'9-l&,  K,  Ash.  Brande,  Maunder  ;  ar'e-o-l?, 
*  Crdbh ;  ar-e-o^lj,  Wb.]  n.  [L. J  (Anat.)  The  colored  circle 

which  sul-rounds  the  nipple  of  the  breast.  Crabb. 
^-re'p-l^r,*  o.  Relating  to  or  like  an  areola.  Lawrence. 
A-RE'p-LATE,*  a.    Having  small  spaces  or  areolations. 

Brande. 
Ar-e-p-la'tipn,*  71.  A  small  spacfi  bounded  by  something 

different  in  color,  texture,  &.c.   Brande, 
a-be-6m:':e-TER,  ti.    [areometre,  Fr.]    An  instrument  to 

measure  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  liquids  oi 

fluids. 
A-RE-6M'E-TRy,*  n.    The  art  of  measuring  the  specifio 

gravity  of  fluids.    Francis. 
a-rE-op'a-^Yst,*  n.  A  memberof  tl>e  Areopagug  P.Mag, 
a-re-6p'a-(^ite,  n.  A  judge  in  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
a-re-Sp-A-^Tt'IC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Areopagus.  Knojcles 
a-re-op'a-gDs,  71.   [^ApetdirayoSi  Gr.J  The  highest  court 

of  judicature  at  ancient  Athens,  held  on  Mars^  Hill. 
fA-RE-OT'lc,  a.  Efficacious  in  opening  the  pores   Bailey. 
AE^E-Tii&S4,*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plunt«  •  a  flower 

Ed.  Encyc. 
|AR-E-T6li'p-9Y,  71.  \dpeTfi  and  Xej-w,  Gr.]  Ti.    doctrino 

of  virtue;  a  discourse  concerning  virtue.  Diet. 
Arf-w^d's^n-ITE,*  ti.  (Min.)  A  species  of  hon  Mende. 

Dana. 
Ar'g^L,  n.  Hard  lees  or  tartar  in  wine  vessels.  Bailey. 
jAR'&Ali,*  ad.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin  ergo ;  therefore. 

Shak. 
AR'GArrD,*  a.  Applied  to  a  large  kind  of  lunij),  (so  named 

froin  its  inventor,)  having  a  circular  wick  so  constructed 

as  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  of  air  in  the  flame  than  can 

be  done  in  the  common  way.  P.  Cyc. 
AE~fiE-Md'JffEj*  n,  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  small  genus  of  poppies. 

P.  Cyc, 
AR'g^ENT,  71.  [ar^cniUTTi,  L.]  (Her.)  One  of  the  metals  em- 
ployed in  blazonry;  white  or  silver  color  in  coats  of  arn^ii. 
AR'tj^ENT,  a.  Made  of  silver  ;  bright  like  silver.  Milton. 
Ar-9£n'tal,*  a.  Consisting  of  silver.  Cleaveland. 
Ar'^en-tate  *  71.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  argentic  acid 

with  some  other  substance.  Brande. 
AR-9-?N-TA'TipN,   71.     An  overlaying  with  silver.    Bai 

ley.    [R.] 
AR'9^ENT-HORNED,(ar'jent-hdrnd)  a.  Silver-horned. 
Ar-9£:n'T}c.*  a.  Relating  to  or  obtained  from  silver.  Ure, 
Ar-GEN-tIf'er-oDs,*  a.  Producing  silver.  Maunder. 
1|Ar'g?n-tine,  [ar'jen-tin,  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  ar'jen-tin,  Sm. ;  ar- 

jSn'tin,  .^^A.]  a.  Relating  to  or  like  silver;  sounding  like 

silver. 
||Ar'<^en-tSne,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  Nacreous  carbonate  of  lime,  so 

called  from  its  silvery  lustre.  Brande. 
|Ar'9^en-TRY,  n.   Materials  of  silver.  Howell. 
Ar'^^JL,  7t.  {argUlaj  L.]  (Min.)  Potter's  clay ;  argillaceoua 

earth  ;  alumina.  [clayey. 

Ar-^jl-la'cepvs,    (ar-jiMa'shus)    a.    Containing  clayj 
Ar-^il-lXf'er-oDs,*  a.  Producing  clay    Smart. 
Ar'(^|L-lite,*  ti.  (Jifm.)  A  species  of  clay-slate.  Crabb 
AB-^iii-LlT'lc,*  a.  Relating  tri  argillite.   SmaH. 
^r-^Il'lp-Xr^E-na'ceovs,*  (-ehys)  a.  Containing  clay 

and  sand.    De  la  Beche 
^R-GlL'Lp-CAiM3A'R¥-Ot3,*a,  ConUlningclay  and  lime 

Thomson. 
AR'p-iL-Lp-cXL'clTE,*  TI,  (JIAn.)  A  species  of  calcareoui 

earth.  Smart, 
^R-^lL'LQ-F^R-RO'ij^jN-oGs,*  o.  Containing  clay  and  iron 

De  la  Beche, 
AR'^iL-Lp-MO'RiTE,*  n.   Mdgnesla  obtained  from  salt 

Knowles, 
Ar-9Il'lpvs,  [^r-jn'ys,  S.  W,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  ar'jjl-as,  Sm.]  a. 
_,  Consisting  of  clay.  Brown, 

AR'06j*n.  [Gr.]  The  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  Col- 
chis in  search  of  the  golden  fleece ;  a  ship ;  a  constellct 

tion.  Mitford. 
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K  i'oOl.,*  n  Tartar  of  wine;  an  acidulous,  concrete  salt, 
vbicb  is  deposited  by  wine,  and  used  by  dyers  as  a  mor- 
iant.  P.  Cyc. 

K  I'gq-nA  JT^*  n.  One  of  the  companiona  of  Jaaon,  in  the 
abip  Arg ),  in  the  voyage  to  Colchis.  Milord.  A  shell-fish. 
Brande. 

4R-ep-ifAX7'T^j*  n.  [L.]  (CoTwft.)  A  genua  of  shell-fisb. 
Crabb. 

Xr-g-q-nI'j'tjo,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Argonauts.  Eiiey. 

&r'go-sv,  71.  [JirgOf  the  name  of  Jason's  ship.]  A  large 
merchant  vessel ;  a  carack.  Shak. 

Rr'gV-^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  argued  j  admitting  argu- 
ment. Ed.  Reo. 

Rr'GVE,  (ir'gii)  o. n.  [arguo^'L.']  [i.  aroui:d;;>p.  aeouino, 
ARounD.j  To  use  orapply  arguments  J  to  reason ;  to  dispute. 

Xr'gVE,  V,  a.  To  prove  by  argument;  to  debate  ;  to  reason 
upon. 

Xh'ov-er,  71.  One  who  argues. 

*.K,'GV-FY,*r.  n.  To  import;  to  have  weight  as  an  argu- 
ment. Forby.  [Provincial.] — v.  a.  To  argue.  [Vulgar.] 

Kn'Gy-lNG,  «.  A  reasoning;  argument. 

Xr'gv-m£nt,  71.  A  reason  alleged  ;  a  syllogism  ;  a  reason  ; 
proof;  a  process  of  reasoning;  a  plea  ;  the  subject  of  any 
discourse  ;  the  contents  of  any  work ;  a  controversy  ^  a 
disputation.  —  (^Mstroji.)  The  angle  or  quantity  on  which 
a  series  of  numbers  in  a  table  depends. 

tAR'GV-MfiNT,  V.  n.  To  reason  ;  to  discourse,    6ower. 

AR-GV-MENT'^-Bl4E,*a.  Admitting  of  argument.  Dr.  Th, 
Chalmers.  [R.] 

AR-GV-MJ£NT'-fl.L,  a.  Relating  to  arguments.  Pope, 

Au-gv-ment-a'tiqn,  b.  a  process  of  reasoning. 

X.R-&V-m£nt'a-tIve,  o.  Consisting  of  argument ;  reasoning. 

Xr-GV-mEnt'a-tIve-LV,  ad.  In  an  argumentative  manner. 

Ab-gv-m£nt'a-t1ve-N]PSS,*  7t.  State  of  being  argumenta- 
tive. Dr.  AUeru 

tAR'GV-MEA'T-TZE,  «.  71.  To  debate.  Mannyngham. 

iis.'evs^*ii.  [L.]  A  watchthi  person,  so  named  from  the 
fabled  Ar°rus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes.  Smart. 

K.R'g\I^-8uZIjIj,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful  porcelain  shell. 
Hill. 

f  Ar-gute',  a.  [argutiLs,  L.]  Subtle  ;  witty ;  shrill.  Bgrroio. 

fAR-GUTE'NEss,  71.  Wittiness  ;  acuteness.  Drydcn. 

A'Ri~4,n,  [I"]  (Miis.)  An  air,  song,  or  tune. 

A'Ri-^N,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  who  denied  the 
equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  but  taught  that  Christ 
was  the  greatest  of  created  beings, 

A'RI--$.n,  o.  Belonging  to  Arius  or  Arianism.  Trapp, 

A'Rj-^N'-lSM,  7u  The  doctrines  of  Arius,  Leslie. 

5.'Rf-^N-i2E,  u.  71,  To  admit  the  tenets  of  Arianism.  WortJir- 
ingiun. 

£'Ki-AN-iZE,'*'  V.  a.  To  render  conformable  to  Arianism. 
Ck.  Ob. 

Ar'id,  a.  [ariduSf  L.]  Dry ;  parched  with  heat. 

Aa'i-3>Xa,*  n.  A  kind  of  East  India  taffeta.  Jish. 

A-RlD^i-Ty,  7t.  Dryness;  want  of  moisture. 

A'Ri-E^^n.  [L,]  The  Ram;  the  first  vernal  sign;  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

tAR'|-¥-TATE,  [fir'?-e-tat,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Msk;  ^-ri'e-tat,  W. 
Johnson.'X  v.  n.  [aridoy  L.]  To  butt  like  a  ram.  Bailey. 

AR-l-15-TA'TipN,  71,  Act  of  buttin* ;  act  of  using  the  bat- 
tering-ram ;  percussion.  Bacon,  [s..] 

AR-J-St'ta^  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  short  air,  song,  or  tune 

^-right',  fgL-rltO  ad.  Rightly;  without  fault. 

JLr'jl,*  71.  {Bot)  A  peculiar  wrapper  of  some  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

Ar'jl-late,*  o.  (BoU)  Relating  to  or  formed  like  an  aril. 
Loudon. 

^it-f-6j>'E-^,*n.pl.  [Xj.'](Bot.)  Agenus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Ab-j-q-la'tipn,  n.  [harioltbSf  L.]  Soothsaying.  Browne.  See 
Uariolation. 

^jRni-dfsOj  (&r-?-o's5)  [It.]  (Mas.)  In  the  style  of  an  air ; 
gayly. 

^-ri$e',  v.  n.  [i.  AROBB  ;  pp.  arisino,  arisen.]  To  mount 
upward ;  to  get  up ;  to  come  into  view  ;  to  ascend ;  to 
rise ;  to  revive  from  death ;  to  proceed  from. 

,d-Rls'T4.*  n.  [L.]  (Bot)  The  beard  or  awn  of  grasses  or 
"  of  corn.  P.  Cyc. 

AB'fS-TAR£H,*  n.  A  good  man  in  power.  Sir  W.  ScotL  A 
severe  critic.  Ktumles. 

tAR'js-TXBr-jBHV,  n.  \api<TTog  and  dpxfi^  Gr.]  A  body  of 
good  men  in  power.  Harrington. 

^-rIs't^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearded,  as  the  glumes  of  barley. 
Loudon, 

^R-is-TE'Af*  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants.  Oabb. 

AR-ja-T6c'R^-C¥,  n.  [Sptorof  and  (t/jurew,  Gr.]  A  form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  no- 
bles or  principal  persons  of  a  state;  the  principal  persona 
of  a  state  or  town ;  the  nobility ;  gentry. 

^-rIs'tq-crXt,  or  Ar'js-to-cbXt,  [ar-is-t9-krat',  TT.P.; 
Slr'is-t9-krat,  Jo.  Sm.  R.;  ilr'is-t9-ki^t,  or  gi-ris't^-k^t,  K.  ; 
9-ris't9-ki%t,  Wb.]  n.  One  who  supports  or  favors  aris- 
tocracy ;  a  haughty  or  overbearing  person.  Burke. 

4r^js-T9-cbXt'jc,        I  fl.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  ar- 

S.b-I8-T9-crXt'?-CAI.,  i  istoiiracy;  haughty:— common- 
ly* used  in  an  ill  sense. 
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AI^■Ts-T<)-CRXT'^t'^L-^.y,  ad.    In  an  aristocratical  maft 

ner 
AR-js-TO-CRXT'j-CAi-Nftsa,  n.  An  aristocratical  slate. 
Ar-J3-t5c'RVTIZE,*  v.  a.    To  render  aristocratic,     Qu 

Rev.    [R.1  * 
tAR-Is-TOC'RA-TYjTi.  Same  as  aristocracy.  Burton. 
4-Ris-T<?~L6'^Hi-A*  n.    (Bot.)   A  plant;    the  Virginia 
'  snakeroot.    P.  Cyc. 

Ab-is-T(?-phXn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Aristophanes.  Beck 
Ar^Js-tq-te'li-an,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle. 
Ar-IS-tq-te'lJ-an,  71.  A  follower  of  Aristotle.  Sandys. 
AR-is-Tp-TE'Li-AN-l9M,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  philosophy  o* 

Aristotle.  Coleridge.  ' 
Ar-is-TO-t£Ii'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle.  Warton. 
A-rI'th^man-CVi  [si-rlth'm?n-se,  S.  W.Ja.;  ar'ith-raan-s^, 

Wb.]   n.    [dniQ}i6s  and  (lavTcia,  Gr.]   n.   Divination  b* 

numoers.   Bailey, 
^-rIth'me-tIc,  71.  [djOi0/ii5s  and  fitTpiw,  Gr.]  The  science 

of  numbers,  or  that  part  of  mathematics  which  treats  of 

the  properties  of  numbers. 
Ae^ith-m£t'i-cal,  a.  Relating  or  according  to  arithmeiic 
Ab-Jth-mSt'i-cal-lV)  dd.  In  an  arithmetical  manner. 
^-r!(th-me-t1"cian,  (?-rith-me-tish'iin)  ti.  One  versed  in 

arithmetic. 
Ark,  n.  [area,  L.]  A  chest  or  close  vessel ;  the  repository 

of  the  Israelitish  covenant ;  a  close,  large  vessel  or  ship . 

usually  applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 

were  preserved:  —  a  large  raft,  or  rudely-formed  boat 

[U.  S.] 
ARK'lTE,*fl.  Relating  to  the  ark.  Bryant. 
Arle§,*  71.  pi.  Earnest  money  given  to  servants.  Jameson. 
Arm,  71.  [armus,  L.]  The  limb  which  reaches  from  the  hand 

to  the  shoulder ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  arm  ;  the  bough 

of  a  tree  ;  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea  ;  power ;  might ; 

a  bow  or  weapon.  —  (Mil.)  A  branch  of  military  service, 

as  cavalry  or  artillery.    See  Arms. 
Arm,  v.  a.  [armo^  L.]   [i.  abmsd  ;  pp.  arming,  armed.]  To 

furnish  with  arms  or  means  of  defence ;  to  fortify ,  t 

provide  against. 
Arm,  v.  71.  To  take  arihs.  Shak, 
ABt-ma' J>Aj  n.  [Sp.]  A  fleet;  a  naval  or  military  arma 

ment ;  specially  applied  to  a  fleet  sent  by  Spain  againsl 

England  in  1558. 
AR~M4.-d1l' L4.,'*'  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  fleet ;  a  squadron.  Ash. 
Ar-ma-dIl'lo',  71.;  ;)?.  ar-ma-dIl'lo?.    [9p.]    (Zool.)  A 

quadruped  with  a  bony  shell ;  a  genus  of  mammals  be< 

longing  to  the  order  of  edentata.  P.  Cyc. 
Ar'm^-mJSmt,  71.   [armameatim.,  L.]    A  force  equipped  foi 

war,  naval  or  military. 
fAR-M^MfiNT'^-Ry,  71.  An  armory.  Bailey. 
IAr'MAN,  n.   A  confection  to  restore  appetite  in  horsea 

Bailey. 
Ar'm^-ture,71,  Armor ;  oflTensive  weapons,  i2(iT/.   Apiece 

or  pieces  of  soft  iron  used  to  connect  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net, Prands. 
Arm'-ChAir,*7i.  An  elbow-chair.  See  Armed-Chair.  Todd^ 
Armed,  (armd)  p.  a.   Furnished  with  arms.  — (^er.)  Ap- 
plied to  beasts  a^u  birds  when  their  teeth,  horns,  &c.,  are 

of  a  different  color  from  t^e  rest. 
Armed'-ChJlir,  (ilrmd'-hir)  n.  A  chair  with  arms ;  an  el- 
bow-chair. 
^r-ME'wi-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Armenia. — Armenian  bole,  a 

kind  of  earth,  used  as  an  absorbent,  from  Armenia,  and 

called  also£oZe  Armemac.  —  Armenian  stone,  a  mineral,  ol 

a  greenish-blue  color,  like  the  lapis  lazuli,  used  as  a  pur 

gative. 
Ar-me'ni-an,*  71.  A  native  of  Armenia.  P.  Cyc. 
f  Ar-m£n'tai.,  o,  \armmtali3,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  herd  o!t 

cattle.  Bailey. 
tAR'MEN-TiNE,  [ar'm?n-tln,  S.  W.;  jr-mSn'tin,  Sm.  Ssh.] 

a.  Belonging  to  a  herd  of  cattle.  Bailey. 
■(■Ar-men-tose',  fl.  Abounding  with  cattle.  Bailey. 
Arm'fOi^,  n. ;  pL  ^RM^Ff^L^.  As  much  as  the  arm  can  hold 
tARM'GXUNT,  (arm'g'int)  a.  Slender  as  the  arm.  Sliak, 
Arm'hole,  71.  The  cavity  under  the  shoulder ;  arm-pit 

a  hole  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 
^r-mIf'¥R-oOs,*  ffi.  Bearing  arms.  Blount,  [r.] 
jiR'Mi-fiER,*n,  [L.]  An  armor-bearer ;  a  knight  or  an  ea 

quire.  Orabb, 
Ar-m^o'^r-oDs,  o.  [armiger,  Jj.']  Bearing  arms.  Bailey. 
AR-MII.'Z4,*  n,  [L.j  A  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or  arm.    P 
'  Cyc. 
Ar'MJL-la-rv,  [ar'me-l?-re,  &  JT,  -E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb 

^r-mlF^r^,  P.]   a.   {armilla,  L.]  Belonging  to  or  resem 

bling  a  bracelet.  See  Cafillart. 
AR'M|L-liAT-?D,  o.  Having  bracelets.  Bailerj, 
Arm^ing?,  71.  pi.  (KauU)  Cloths  hung  about  the  outside 
of  the  ship's  upper  works,  fore  and  aft,  and  before  the 
cubbridge  heads. 
^r-mIn'iak,  (jir-min'y9n)  n.  A  follower  of  James  Armin. 

ius,  who  differed,  on  several  points,  from  Calvinism. 
^r-m1n'ian,  (5J-mln'yiin)  a.  Relating  to  Arminius. 
^R-MlN'lJ^w-I^M,    (9r-min'y?n-izm)    ti.    The   system  di 

doctrines  of  Arminius. 
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I  i-mTp'p-t£nce,  iL  Power  in  war.  Bailey,  [r.] 
^r-mIp'p-t£nt,  o.  Powerful  in  arms.  SA«&.  [a.] 
^R-mIs'p-nXnt,*  a.  Rustling  with  armor.  Jlsh. 
^R-M'is'p-NotJs,  a.  larmisonuSf  L.]  Rustling  with  armor. 

Bailey. 
X.R'MfS-TTcE,  71.  [armwCitraTrt,  L.,  armisticej  Fr.]    A  ces- 
sation from  arms ;  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  a  truce. 
Xrm'l]^ss,  a.  Without  an  arm ;  without  weapons. 
Xrm'let,  tu  a  little  arm ;  armor  for  the  arm  j  a  bracelet. 
^r-mo'kj-Xc,  n.  See  Ammoniac. 
Ar'MPR,  n.  DefensiV)  arms.  Sliak. 

Ar'mqr-beAr'^r,  >-  One  who  carries  the  armor  of  an- 
other. 
XR'MpR-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  or  fits  with  armor. 
d^R-MO^Rj-AL,  a.  Bdonging  to  the  arms  or  warlilce  ensigns 

of  a  family  j  heraldic. 
^R-m6r'{c,  a.  Relating  to  Armorica ;  Armorican.  Milton. 
jJLR-AldR'l-c^N,  a.  Relating  to  Armorica,  or  Basse  Bretagne, 

now  Brittany,  in  France.  fVarton. 
fXR'MpR-IST,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  heraldry.  Bailey. 
Xr'MP-ry,  n.  [armarium,  L.]  A  place  in  which  arms  and 

armor  are  kept ;  armor  or  arms  ;  ensigns  armorial.  Spen- 
ser.—  A  manufactory  of  arms.  U.  S. 
AR-Mp-ZEEX' *  n,  A  thick,  plain,  black  silk.  W.  Ency. 
X.rm'pTt,  n.  The  hMIow  place  or  cavity  under  the  arm  or 

shoulder ;  axilla. 
)IRM9,  n.pl.   [amta,  L."   (the  singular,  arm,  rarely  used.) 

Weapons  of  otfence  and  defence  j  a  state  of  war.  —  {Her.) 

Trie  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 
Xrm'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  arm.  Decan- 

doUe, 
S-RM'S'-Reach,  (armz'rech)  n.  The  extent  of  the  stretch 

of  the  arm. 
A.R'M¥,  n.  [armee^  Fr.]  A  collection  of  armed  men  under 

a  general  or  military  commander ;  a  host ;  a  great  number. 
AR-nAt'tp,  7u  See  AaNoxTo. 

IiR'nSut,*  n.  A  native  of  Albania  j  an  Albanian.  Murray. 
AR-n6t't6,  71.  An  inspissated  extract  from  the  fruit  of  the 

bixa  orellana,  used  in  dyeing  silks,  called  also  annotto. 
(\-ROiNT',  iMerj.    See  Arotnt. 
^-ro'ma,  71,  [apoi/xa,  Gr.]  {Bot.)  The  principle  of  odor  in 

plants  \  a  pleasant  odor ;  the  spicy  quality  of  a  thing. 
^-ro'ma-^ite,*  n.  j^Gr.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone,  in  color 

and  smell  resembling  myrrh.  Crabb. 
X-R-P-mXt'ic,  a.  Containing  aroraa ;  spicy ;  fragrant. 
Ar-P-mXt'i-cal,  a.  Spicy  ;  fragrant  j  aromatic, 
Ab^P-mXt'jcs,  n.  pL    Fragrant  spices  and  herbs;  con- 

fects. 
Ar-P-mXt-j-Za'tipn,  71.  The  mingling  of  aromatic  spices 

with  any  medicine.  HoUand.  [R.] 
HXr'P-MA-tize,  or  A-RO'MA-TIZE,  [ar'g-mMiz,  S.  W.  E. 

jr.iI.;gL-r5m'Miz,  P.;  g-ro'm^-tiz,  Jii.  Sm.'\v.  a.  [i.  aro- 

UATIZED  \pp.  AROMATIZING,  AROMATIZED.]  To  SCeut  With 

spices  ;  to  scent.  Brovm. 

||Ar'p-ma-ti-z^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  aromatizes. 

^-RO'M^-ToOs,*  a.  Containing  aroma ;  aromatic.  Smart. 

4\-RO$E^,  i.  From  arise.  See  Arise. 

(^-roOnd',  ad.  In  a  circle ;  on  every  side. 

<^-R<5f)ND',  prep.  About  J  encircling;  near  to.  Drydea, 

i^-RoO^E',  V.  a,  [i.  AROUSED  ;  pp.  aeoU8ing,  aroused.]  To 
wake  from  sleep ;  to  excite  j  to  raise  up  ;  to  rouse. 

.i>.-ROw',  (gi-roO  ad.  In  a  row :  in  order.  SAafc. 

^-KO'iST' ,  (^-roint')  interj   Begone  ;  away.  Shak. 

AR^F&f^'pl-d,  (?r-pSd'je-6)  n.   [It.]  {Mus.)  The  distinct 

'  sound  of  the  notes  of  an  instrumental  chord,  accompany- 
ing the  voice.  Walker.  —  ad.  Like  a  harp.  Warner. 

Rr'pen,*  &r  Ilr'pent,*  71.  [Fr.]  An  acre  or  furlong  of 
ground,  according  to  Doomsday  Book,  equal  to  100  perches. 
ToTidms. 

iJKPiiivr,*  (3j'p'4ng')n.rFr.l  A  French  acre.  Ency. 

Xr'pen-TA-TPR,*  71.  {Law}  A  measurer  or  surveyor  of 
land.  Bouvier. 

Kr'quat-ed,*  o.  Shaped  like  a  bow ;  arcuate.  E.  James. 

^as^QUE-Bi/s-ADE',  (ar-kwe-bus-ad')  «■  [Fr.]  {Med.)  An 
aromatic  spirituous  lotion  applied  to  strains  and  bruises. 

Kr'QUE-eOse,  rar'kW9-bua,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ,-  'ir'- 
kwe-b(iz,  -S/n.]  %.  A  sort  of  hand  gun  used  by  infantry 
before  the  invention  of  the  musket ;  a  fusee. 

Kr-QUE-bvs-ier',  (ar-kwe-bys-er')  n.  A  soldier  armed 
with  an  arquebuse.  KnolUs. 

XR'Qu:]E-iTE,*  71.  {Min^  A  silver  amalgam.  Berthier. 

Xrr,  (ar)  71.  A  mark  made  by  a  flesh-wound ;  a  cicatrice. 
Relpu  [Used  in  the  north  of  England.] 

*Ar'ra,  n.  [arrha,  or  arra,  L.]  A  pledge.  Andersort, 

AR-RA-OA'Cf'^y*  (&r-9-ka'she-fi)  71.  {BoU)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Ar-ra-cXn'n]?r,*  Tt.  A  native  of  Arracan.  Eamshaio. 

&r-rXch',  tu  A  plant.  See  Orach. 

^r-rXck',  [9r-r^k',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.;  SiT'&k,  S.  K.  Stti.]  ti. 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  India  from  the  cocoa-tree, 
or  rice  ;  and  in  Tartary,  from  mare's  milk. 

^r-rXck'-PDnch,  71.  A  liquor  containing  arrack. 

XR-RA-G-pN-ESE',*  71.  sing.  &,  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Arragon.  Ed.  Rev. 
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AR'RA-GpN-iTE,*  71,  (Mtu)  A  speties  of  carbonate  of  limft 

I/yell. 
^r-RAIGn',  (^r-ran')  v.  a.  [arraigner,  Fr.]  [i.  A»ii  onid 

■pp.  arraigning,  arraigned.]  To  set  forth;  to  call  to 

answer  in  a  court  of  justice ;  to  accuse. 
Ar-rai&n'ment,  (9r-ran'ment)  n.  Act  of  arraign.z  g. 
fAR-RAl'M]q:NT,  71.  Clothing;  raiment.  Sheldon. 
■J-Ar'rand,  71.  The  old  word  for  errand,  HowelU 
AR-RAWpE',  V.  a.  [arrang-er,  Fr.]    [i.  arranged  ,•  jtp.  ab 

HANOI  NO,  arranged.]  To  put  in  the  proper  order  ;  tr 

adjust ;  to  dispose ;  to  range. 
AR-RANGE'iffiENT,  71.  Act  of  arranging;  order. 
Ar-ran'p?r,  71.  One  who  arranges.  Burke. 
Ar'rant,  a.  Notorious,  in  a  bad  sense ;  very  bad  ;  vile. 
Ar'rant-jly,  ad.  Corruptly ;  shameftilly.  UEstarange. 
Ar'ras,  71.  Tapestry  made  at  Arras.  Spenser. 
fAR-RAuGHT',  (9r-r3iwtO  a.  Seized  by  violence.  Spenser 
Ar-RAY',  71.  [arroi,  Fr.]  Order,  chiefly  of  war  ;  dress. — {Laie^ 

The  ranking  or  setting  forth  of  a  jury  or  ln:iue3tj  the 

body  of  jurors. 
AR-RA y',  (jr-ra^)  V.  fl.  [i.  arrayed  ^pp.  arrati no,  arrayed,] 

To  put  in  order ;  to  dress  j  to  adorn ;  to  deck ;  to  set  in 

order,  as  a  jury. 
AR-RAY'jer,  C^r-ra'er)  71.  One  who  arrays ;  an  officer  who 

saw  the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armor.  Cowel 
tAR'KEAR',  (?r-rer')  ad.  [arriire,  Fr.]  Behind.  Spenser. 
Ar-rear',  71.  That  which  remains  unpaid ;  the  rear. 
Ar-rear'^PE,  7Z.  Asum  or  part  remaining  to  be  paid  alter 

it  has  become  due ;  arrear. 
fAR-REAR'ANCE,  71,  The  same  with  arrear.  LHcU 
JAR-RficT',  V.  a.  To  raise  up ;  to  erect.  Skelton. 
AR-RficT',  a.  larrectus,  L.]  Erected  ;  erect.  SwifL 
fAR-RJ6c'TA-Ry,  71-  An  upright  post.  Bp.HaJL 
AR-REN-TA'TlpN,  n.  [arrmidare,  low  L.J    {Law)  The  li- 
censing of  an  owner  of  lands,  in  a  iorest,  to  enclose 

them.  BaiXey. 
^^R-R^-p'TiQN*  n.  The  act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 
tAR-REP-Tl"Tl0VS,  (air-rei>-tlsh'us)  a.  [arreptusj  L.]  Snatch 

ed  away  j  crept  in  privily;  mad.  Howell. 
Ar-r£st',  71.  [arrester^  Fr.l  {Law)  A  seizure  or  apprehen- 
sion, commonly  for  debt,  under  a  legal  process,  —  A 

mangy  humor  in  a  horse. 
AR-R£st',  v.  a.   \i.  arrested  ;  pp.  arresting,  arrested.] 

To  stop;  to  stay;  to  obstruct.  —  {Law)  To  seize  for  debt 

under  a  legal  process. 
AR-RJ6sT'ER,*orAR-R£ST'pR,*  71.  One  who  arrests.  SouBww 
Ar-rj6st'ment,*  71.  {Scotch  Law)  An  arrest.  Crabb. 
jAr-rISt',  v.  a.  To  assign  ;  to  allot,  denser. 
AR-REt',  (^r-rSt'j  or  ?r-ra',)  [^r-ret',  Ja.  Sm,;  ^r-ra',  P.f 

^-ret',  or  ?ir-ra',  K.]  [Fr.]  n.  A  decree ;  a  decision  of  a 

sovereign  court. 
fAR-RfiT'TED,  a.  Arraigned;  arrested.  Cowel, 
Ar-rha-ph6s'tic,*  a.  Made  of  one  piece  of  leather  with- 
out a  seam:  applied  to  a  kind  of  shoe.  Dr.  Black. 
Arrheumatic,*  (ar-ru-mat'jc)  a.  {Med.)  Free  from  rheu 

matism.  Dunglison, 
f  A^-itiDE',  V.  a.  [arrideo,  L,]  To  laugh  at ;  to  please  welL 

B,  Jonson. 
,aii^RiERE'yJ^T-TGx')  n.  [Fr.]  The  last  body  of  an  army 
^r-riere'-Ban,  n.  A  general  proclamation  of  the  king  ol 

France.  Sir  H.  Sheere. 
AR-RIERE'-Fee,  71.  A  fee  dependent  on  a  superior  one. 
fAR-RiERE'-FiEF,  71.  A  fief  dependent  on  another.  Ash 
Ar-riere'-VXs'sal,  71.  The  vassal  of  a  vassal.  Treooux 
Ar'rIS,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  edge  of  two  surfaces  meeting  each 

other,  or  line  of  concourse  of  two  planes.  Brande. 
f  AR-Rf''9lpN,  (^r-rSzh'un)  n,  larrisio,  L.]  A  smiling  upoo. 

Bailey. 
AR-R1^val,  n.  Act  of  arriving ;  a  coming  to  a  place. 
fAR-Ri'v^NCE,  n.  Company  coming ;  arrival.  Shak. 
AR-RIVE',  w.  71.  [a7*7*iuer,  Fr.]  [i.  arrived  ;  pp.  ahriyiwo 

ARRIVED.]  To  come  to  any  place ;  to  reach  any  point ,  to 

gain  any  thing  ;  to  happen. 
fAR-RlVE',  V.  a.  To  reach.  Sha^ 
fAR-RlVE',*7i.  Arrival.  Drayton. 

Alt^Rd'BA,*  n.  [Sp.]   A  Spanish  weight  of  25.36  lbs. ; 
'  Portuguese  weight  of  32.38  lbs. :  —  A  Spanish  measure  of 

3.52  gallons,  or  32  pints.  P.  Cyc. 
fAR-RODE',  V,  a.  [arrodo,  L.]  To  gnaw  or  nibble.  Bailey. 
AR'Rp-Gr^NCE,  7t.  Assumption  of  too  much  importance , 

haughtiness  ;  insolence  of  bearing ;  presumption, 
Ar'rp-gan-cy,  71.  Same  as  arrogance.  Browne. 
AR'Rp-e^NT,  a.   Possessed  of  arrogance;  assuming  too 

much ;  supercilious ;  haughty  ;  proud. 
Xr'rp-Gt^nt-LY,  ad.  In  an  arrogant  manner.  Dryden, 
AR'Rp-SANT-Nfiss,  71.  Arrogance.  Bailey,  [r.] 
Ar'rP-GATE,  7J,  a.  farrogo,  L.]  [i.  arrogated  ;pp,  arrogat* 

I NG,  arrogated.]  To  claim  proudly  or  vainly ;  to  assume 
AR-Rp-eA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  arrogating ;  proud  assumption 

More.  {Civil  Law)  Adoption.  Bouvier. 
Xr'rp-q-a-tIve,  o.  Claiming  in  an  unjust  manner.  More. 
ArrondissemenTj*  Cf«"-r8nM5s -mangO  «    [Fi.]  A  tep 

ritorial  district ;  a  subdivision  of  a  depaitment.  Ed  Ren 
tAR-RO'9ipw,  (^r-ro'zhvn)  n.  A  gnawing.  Bailey 


\rragon.  Ed.  Rev.  j^b.-ro'9\qn,  (^r-ro'zhvn)  n.  A  gnawing.  Bailey 
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liR'Row,  pLr'ro)  n.  A  pointed  weapon  shot  from  a  bow. 
JLE^RpW-GRitas.*  «.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  leaves  resem- 

oliiig  the  head  of  an  arrow.  Crabb. 
4r'rPW-H£ad,  n.   The  head  of  an  arrow  :  —  a   water 

plant :  its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow. 
i.R'B.pw-HEAD'ED,*  a.  Wedge-shaped,  or  cuneiform  j  as 

arrow-headed  characters  or  letters.  P.  Cyc* 
X.r'rqw-r66t,*  71.  A  root  from  which  starch  is  made  ;  a 

farinaceous  substance  prepared  from  the  roots  of  certain 

plants.  P.  0?/e. 
Ar'rqw-shapbd,*  (-shapt)  a.   Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

J.  E.  Smith. 
A.r'rqw-y,  (S-r'r?-^)  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  arrows. 
4R-RP r'jl^*  n.  {Law)  One  day's  work  at  the  plough  which 

the  tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  lord.  Crahb. 
J^R'RHYTH-MVj;*  lu  Want  of  rhythm.  Beck. 
S,RSE,  (Urs)  71.  The  buttocks ;  the  posteriors. 
S-RSE'-PoOT,  rirs'fat)  n.   A  kind  of  water-fowl.  Bailey, 
S.R's:?-Tf  AL,  n.  {arsenate^  It.j  A  magazine  of  military  stores  j 

a  manufactory  of  military  or  naval  engines. 
j^r-se'ni-ate,*  71.  i^Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 

union  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabb. 
Arsenic,  ('ir'se-nik,  or  ars'nik)  [Urs'njk,  S,  W.  J.  F.  K.j 

ar'se-nik,  Jo,  SmJ]  tu  [dpaeviKOv,}  A  soft,  brittle,  peculiar 

metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color,  which  is  a  violent  corrosive 

poison. 
^e^Sn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  arsenic.  —  Arsemi- 

oiis  acid  contains  less  oxygen  than  arsenic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 
^r-s£:n^i-c^l,  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  arsenic. 
^R-s£N'i-c  axe,*  V,  a.  To  combine  with  arsenic  acid.  Smart. 
^r-se'nJ-oDs,*  o.  Containing  arsenic.  Brande. 
S.R'SE-NiTE,*  7u  (Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 

union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
ilR-s^-Ni'v-R^T,*  n.  A  combination  of  arsenic  with  a  me- 
tallic or  other  base.  I^Vancis. 
X.RSE'sMivRT,  71.  A  plant ;  polygonum,  in  botany. 
AK'szSf*n.  [Gr.]  (Mas.)  The  raising  of  the  hand,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  beating  of  time ;  as  thesis  is  the  falling.  Crahb. 

—  {Rhet )  The  portion  of  time  employed  in  a  stronger  op- 
eration of  force  to  produce  a  rhythm.  Beck. 

iR'spN,  pir'syn,  Ja.K.  Sm. ;  'ir'sn,  ffb.]  n.  [arsouj  oldFr.] 
(Law)  The  act  of  voluntarily  and  maliciously  burning 
the  house  of  another. 

X.RT,  71.  [ars,  L.,  art,  Fr.]  The  application  of  knowledge 
or  power  to  effect  a  desired  purpose  ;  practical  skill ;  a 
science;  a  trade  ;  artfulness  ;  cunning. —  The  ancients 
divided  the  arts  into  the  liberal  arts,  which  were  seven 
in  number,  viz.,  grammar,  logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and  the 
servile  arts,  which  comprised  the  mechanical  arts,  which 
were  practised  by  slaves.  The  moderns  divide  the  arts 
into  the  jiTie  arts,  as  poetry,  music,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  &c. ;  and  the  useful  or  mechanical  arts. 

Srt  4ND  Part,*  (Scotch  Law)  The  act  of  contriving  and 
participating  in  crime.  P.  Cyc. 

^R-  tSn'na,*  n.  ( Omith.)  An  aquatic  web-footed  bird.  Oraftft. 

^R-TJs'Ri-Xc,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
windpipe.  Dmiglison, 

4^r-te'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  an  artery.  Blachmorc. 

j^R-TE-Rf-AL-i-ZA'TiQN,*  71.  The  transformation  of  the 
venous  biood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood  by  respiration  ; 
formation  of  blood.  Dunglison. 

^R-TE-Ri-oo'R^-PHy,*  n.  (Anat.)  A  description  of  the  ar- 
teries. Dunglison. 

^r-te-ri-Sl^q-^V)*™-  a  treatise  on  the  arteries.  Dunglison. 

^r-te-rj-St'q-my,  n.  The  opening  of  an  artery. 

Xr'te-ry,  71.  [artmaj  L.]  One  of  the  cylindrical  tubes  or 
ramifications  of  the  aorta,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
tlie  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

(^R-TE'9lAN,*(?r-te'zhgin)  a.  Relating  to  Artois  in  France. 

—  An  artesian  wdl  is  a  perpendicular  perforation  or  boring 
into  the  ground,  deep  enough  to  reach  a  subterranean 
body  of  water,  of  which  the  sources  are  higher  than  the 
place  where  the  perforation  is  made,  —  producing  a  con- 
stant flow  or  stream  of  water,  rising  above  the  surface. 
P  Cyc 

J.rt'fOl,  a.  Full  of  art ;  performed  with  art  ;  cunning. 

JLrx'fOl-ly,  ad.  With  art ;  cunningly  ;  skilfully. 

JtRT'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  artful ;  cunning. 

^r-thrIt'ic,        jo.    Relating  to  the  arthritis  or  goutj 

AR-tur!t'>cal,  S       gouty. 

IAr-thrP Tis,  (^-thri'tjs)  [^-thri'tis,  Ja.;  ar-thrit'is,  P. ; 

'  arth'ri-tis,  Ask.']  n.  [dpBpiTis,  Gr.]  (Med.)  The  gout. 

^R-TllRo'J?z-4,*  a.  (Ajiat.)  A  species  of  articulation.  Crabb. 

iR-THRp-Di?N'ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  rheumatic  or  other  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  jomts.  Brande. 

Xr'tIc,  a.  [dpKTiK6s^  Gr.]  Northern.  Browne.  See  Ahctic. 

Ar'ti-ch6ke,7i.  [artichaut,  Ft.]  A  plant  like  the  thiatle, 
but  having  large  scaly  heads,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine- 
tree. Jerusalem  artichoke^  a  plant  which  has  a  root  re- 
sembling a  potato.         ,.,,,. 

Ar'ti-cle,  (ar't^-kl)  71.  [articidus,  L.J  A  part  of  speech,  as 

a  an  the  : A  single  clause  of  an  account ;  a  particular 

item  ;  point  of  time  :  ~pl  Terms ;  stipulations. 
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AR'I  f-3LE,  v.  d.    [i.  articled;  pp.  ARTICIINQ,    ART  CLSr 

To  draw  up  in  or  bind  by  articles. 

Ar'ti-cle,  v.  71.  To  stipulate.  Donne. 

^R-xic'V-L^R}  a>  Belonging  to  an  article,  or  to  the  joints. 

■^r-tKc'v-L^R^LV,  ad.  By  articles  or  by  joints.  Iluloet. 

^r-tIc'v-l^te,  a.  Having  articulations,  joints,  or  arti- 
cles ;  articulated ;  jointed  ,  distinct ;  divided  into  articles. 

^Rr-Tlc'V-LATE,  V.  a.  [i.  articulated  j  pp.  articulating 
ARTICULATED.]  To  Utter  articulatoly,  or  with  distincl 
sounds ;  to  form  words  -,  to  speak  as  a  man ;  to  makn 
terms ;  to  treat ;  to  joint ;  to  form  in  articles. 

AR-tIc'V-late,  v.  n.  To  ^eak  distinctly. 

^R^Tlc'v-LAT-ED,*p.  a.  Uttered  distinctly.  —  (ZooZ.)  Hav- 
ing articulations ;  composed  of  movable  pieces  fitted  into 
each  other,  as  the  joints  of  the  skeletons  of  the  third 
great  division  of  animals,  according  to  Cuvier.  P.  Cyc. 

4.R-Xlc'v-LATE-L¥,  ad.  In  an  articulate  manner ;  with 
distinctness  of  sound ;  with  articulations. 

^R-Tic'V-LATE-N£ss,7i.  Q,uality  of  being  articulate.  Ash. 

AR-Tlc-V-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  articulating;  distinct  utter- 
ance ;  a  consonant.  —  (Anat.)  A  juncture  or  joint  of 
bones.  —  (Bou)  A  knot  or  joint. 

AR-Tfc'v-i'A-TpR,*7i,  One  who  articulates.  Bostodl. 

Ar'ti-fIce,  71.  [artificium,  L.]  Trick ;  fraud  ;  cunning  ;  d©- 
ceit ;  duplicity  ;  finesse  ;  imposture  ;  stratagem  ;  art. 

Ar-tIf'i-cer,  71,  A  mechanic  ;  manufacturer ;  contriver 

AR-T)-Fi"ciAL,  (ar-te-fish'^il)  a.  Made  by  art;  not  nal 
ural ;  fictitious  j  not  genuine  ;  artful. 

Ar-ti-fI'^cial,  ('ir-t?-fish'gil)  ji.  The  production  of  art 
Sir'm  Petty.  [R.] 

XR-T}-Fl£-ci-Ai:j'i-TV,(ir-te-fish-?-ai'?-tc)  -n.  Appearance  o* 
art.  Shenstone. 

Ar-ti-f1'^ci^-IZE,*  v.  a.  To  render  artificial.  Month- 
Rev,  [R.] 

Xr-tj-fI/'cji^L-LlT,  (ar-te-ftsh'9Me)  ad.    Artfully ;  by  art 

AR-Ti-Fl"ci^li-w£ss,  (ir-ti-fish'^l-nes)  n.  Artfuluess 
BaUey, 

tAR-T|-Fl"ciOVs,  (ar-tj-fish'iis)  a.  Artificial. 

JAr'tj-lIZE,  v.  a.  To  form  with  art.  Bolingbroke. 

^r-tKij'ler-Ist,*  n.  One  who  manages  artillery;  ona 
skilled  in  gunnery.  Byron. 

AH^TKli'LER-y,  71.  [artillerie,  Fr.]  Weapons  of  war ;  ord- 
nance  ;  gunnery  j  large  ordnance,  as  cannon,  howitzers, 
mortars,  rockets,  &c.,  with  their  carriages,  ammunition, 
and  apparatus ;  also  the  troops  appointed  for  their  man- 
agement. 

Ar'ti-^Xw.  or  Xr-ti-§Xn'  [ar'te-zSn,  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  JVb.  i 
'ir-te-zin',  S.  W.  F.  Ja.^  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  practises  s 
mechanic  art  ;  a  mechanic ;  a  handicraftsman. 

Ar'tjsT,  71.  [artistef  Fr.]  One  who  practises  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

AR'TfST-G6D,*  71.  A  pagan  deity  employed  in  mechanism 
Pope, 

^r-tIs'tjc,*        )  0.  Relating  to  the  arts,  or  to  the  fine  arts, 

AR-tIs'tj-c^i.,*  \      relating  to  an  artist.  Qw.  Rev. 

AR-Tls'Ti-c^it-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  artistical  manner.  Q«.  Rev. 

fART'iZE,  V,  a.  To  form  with  art.  Flvrio, 

Ari'less,  a.  Free  from  art  ;  simple  ;  unaffected  ;  sincere  j 
unskilful ;  void  of  fraud. 

Art'less-LV,  ad.  In  an  artless  manner ;  naturally. 

ART'LESs-NiSss,  71.  Want  of  art  ;  simplicity. 

AR-Tp-CAR'PE-ot)s,*  a.  Relating  to  bread-fruit.  P.  Cyc 

^r-tq-cXr'pvs*  n.  [aproi  and  fctpffo,.]  Bread-fruit,  oi 
the  br2ad-fruit  tree.  P.  Cyc. 

fARTs'MXw,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  arts.  Bocotu 

Art'spOn,*  a.  Spun  or  made  by  art.  Savage. 

a'r VM,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  cuckoo-pink.  Crabb 

Ar~VN-de'li-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Arundel,  or  to  a  collec 
tion  of  Grecian  marbles,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Athens,  &c.,  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Ency. 

Ar-VN-dIf'?r-o&s,*  a.  Producing  reeds  or  canes.  Blount. 

A-rOn-di-na'ceovs,  (^-run-df-na'shus)  a.  [arundo,  L.] 
Of  or  like  reeds.  Bailey, 

Ar-VN-d'In'e-oDs,  a.  Abounding  with  reeds.  Bailey. 

A-R&JV'JDO,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A^enus  of  plants  ;  a  reed.  Crabb 

A-Ri/s' FEX,  n.  [L.]  pi.  4~Rzrs'Pi-CE§.  A  diviner  by  the 
"  entrails  of  victims  ;  a  soothsayer.  Dryden. 

A-rDs'pice,  (?-rQs'pis)  n,  A  soothsayer.  Bp.  Story   [r.] 

^-rDs'pJ-cy,  (?-r5a'pe-se)  n.  Divination  by  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  victims.  Butler. 

Ar'v?!.,  71.  A  funeral.  —  Arvet-bread,  or  arvel-suppcr^  bread 
or  supper  given  at  a  funeral.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

Ar-vYc' Q~LA^*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals 
of  the  family  of  the  rat  and  mouse.  Brande, 

Ar'vil,*  n.  A  funeral.  See  Artel. 

^-RfT'E-NolD,*  a.  (Anat.)  Shaped  like  a  ladle.  Dunglison 

As,  n.  [L.]  TheRomanpound,consistingof  twelve  ounces 
Blackstone. 

A5,  (S.Z)  conj.  In  the  same  or  like  manner  ;  in  the  mannet 
that;  that,  in  a  consequential  sense. — ad.  Similaily ; 
equally ;  like  to ;  in  respect  that  ;  while  ;  for  example. 

As  has  sometimes  the  form  of  a  relative  pronoun,  equiva- 
lent to  who  or  which ;  as,  "  Help  such  as  need  help."  "  Pro- 
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de  such  things  as  are  needed."  —  As  ifj  in  the  manner 
liat  it  would  be  if.  —  As  to,  with  respect  to.  —  As  well  asj 
equally  with.  —  As  though^  as  if.  —  As  it  were,  a  qualify- 
ing phrase,  used  to  soften  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise aeem  harsb. 

gs-A-J>i^£,'cfs,n.  See  BEirzoirr. 

JlS-Jl-fcet'j-da.,  (a.s-ii-f?t'?-d9)  71.  See  A99af{etida. 

^s~4-R4~BXc'CA,n.  [asarumj  It.]  {Bot.)  A  plant. 

Xs'A-RlN,*7i.(C/ie7n.)  A crystallizable  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  camphor.  Brande. 

t9.-SA'jRi-&M*  n.  (Bou)  A  genus  of  plants.  P,  Cyc. 

^s-b£s'T}c,*  o.  Relating  to  or  containing  asbestos.  P.  Cyc. 

^s-b£s'T}NE,  a.  Relating  to  asbestos  ;  incombustible. 

AS-Bfis'TpS,  or  As-B£s'TVS,  n.  [affi^Etrroff.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  substance,  incombustible,  of  flbrous  structure, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable,  often  of  flax. 
The  flaxen  kind  is  often  called  amianthus,  and  is  some- 
times manufactured  into  cloth ;  and  it  was  anciently  used 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  bodies  burnt  on  flineral  piles 

As-iS^S  TOys,*  a.  Same  as  ashestv>.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ds'c4~JRfSj  n.  [Gr.]  pi.  ^.s-CjLr'i-de?.  A  small  intestinal 
worm,  ^uincy. 

j^S-c£nd',«.  n.  {ascendOj  L.]  \i.  ascended  ;j?p.  ascending, 
ascended]  To  move  upwards;  to  risej  to  mount j  to 
stand  higher. 

As  c£nd',  (9s-s6nd')  v.  a.  To  climb  up.  Barrow. 

As-cl^rfD'VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  ascended. 

As-c£nd'^nt,  n.  Superiority  j  height ;  elevation ;  the  per- 
son having  influence. —  (Astrol.)  The  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic, which,  rising  at  a  person's  nativity,  was  supposed  to 
influence  his  fate.  —  (Law)  One  of  such  relations  els  have 
gone  before,  reckoned  upwards  ;  an  ancestor. 

^s-cjSnd'j^nt,  a.  Superior  ;  predominant  j  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  making  ascent ;  rising. 

As-CfeN'DEN-cv,  a.  Influence ;  power ;  authority  ;  superi- 
ority. 

As-c£n'sion,  (?s-s6n'shun)  n.  Act  of  ascending ;  the  visi- 
ble rising  of  Christ  to  heaven,  celebrated  on  Ascension- 
Day,  i.  e.  the  last  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 
—  (Astron.)  Right  asce-nsion  of  a  star,  the  arc  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  first  of  Aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  star.  —  Oblique  ascension  of  a  star,  the  arc 
of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox 
and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  horizon 
at  the  same  time  with  the  star. 

^s-c£k'si9N-al,  a.  Relating  to  ascension  or  ascent ;  rising 
up.  Oent  Mag 

^s-^ISn'sipn-Day,  71.  Holy  Thursday.  See  Ascension. 

fAs-ci^N'siVE,  a.  In  a  state  of  ascent.  Brown. 

As-c£nt',  n.  The  act  of  rising  j  way  of  rising ;  elevation  j 
rise ;  an  eminence. 

As-c^R-TAIN',  v.  a,  [ascertainer,  Fr.]  [£.  ascertained  ;  pp. 
ASCERTAINING,  ASCERTAINED.]  To  make  Certain  J  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  make  confident. 

A.s-cer-tain'a.-bIjE,  a.  That  may  be  ascertained. 

As-c^R-tain'eh.,  n.  One  who  ascertains.  Ash. 

As-cer-tain'meht,  7U  Act  of  ascertaining ;  a  rule.  Swift. 

As-cfis'cEN-CY,*  and  As-c£s'c?nt.*  See  Acescenct, 
and  Acescent. 

As-c£T'ic,a.  [do-jcTjri/ftfff.]  Relating  to  ascetics  ;  austere  and 
contemplative ;  employed  in  devotion  and  mortification. 

As-cEt'jc,  n.  One  devoted  to  a  solitary,  austere,  and  con- 
templative life ;  a  hermit. 

^s-c:£t'j-cI9M,  ju  The  state  and  practice  of  ascetics.  War- 
burton. 

AsciAN,*(ash'y?n)7i.,- pZ.  ASCT\Ns.  Such  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  as,  at  certain  seasons  df  the  year,  have  no  shad- 
ows at  noon  ;  osciL  Brande. 

As-cTd' i-Aj*  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals. 

■  P.  Cyc. 

As-cId'j-an,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect  or  invertebrate 
animals.  Kirby. 

As-cln'i-i^M*  71.  (Bot.)  A  hollow  leaf  like  a  water  vessel. 

"  F  Cyc. 

As'CT-i,  (ish'^-i)  71.  pL  [L.]  [a  and  crKta.}  Anglicized  to 
ascians. 

As-0i'TB^,n.  [L.]  \ai7Ko^.']^{Mcd.)  A  collection  of  sercus 

'  fluid  in  the  abdomen  j  a  kind  of  dropsy. 

Xs-ci-Tl'^Tioys,  a.  [AsdtUius,  L.]  Supplemental.  See  Ad- 
aciTiTious. 

As-cle'pi-Xd,*  n.  A  verse  composed  of  four  feet.  Ask. 

AS-cle'pi~Xs,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants,  of  sev- 

'  eral  species,  mostly  perennials  and  shrubs ;  swallow- 
wort.   Crabb. 

^s-cri'ba-ble,  o.  That  may  be  ascribed. 

^S-CRIBE',  w.  a.  [oscrtfio,  L.]  [i,  ascribed  ;  pp.  ascribing, 
ASCRIBED.]  To  attribute  to  as  a  cause,  or  as  a  quality  j  to 
impute. 

^s-cRfp'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  ascribing;  thing  ascribed. 

fAs-cKTP-Tl"TIOVS,  (as-krip-tJsh'us)  a  That  is  ascribed. 
Farindon. 
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A'sE-f,*  n.  pU  (Bot.)  The  cases  in  which  the  spores  of 

lichens  are  inclosed.  P.  Cyc. 
Ash,  n.  A  tree  useful  for  timber,  of  several  varieties ;  th« 

wood  of  the  ash. 
Ash,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  ash.  Ency. 
tA-SHAME',  «.  a.  To  make  ashamed  ;  to  shame.  Barrow. 
Ashamed,  f^i-sliamd',  or  ^-sha'med )  [^^sha'med,  S.  W.  f. 

F.  Jo. ;  ^-snamd',  E.  K.  Sm.  R.]  a   rouched  with  shame 
A-SHAM'iED-Ly,  ad.  Bashfully.  Hvlcet. 
Ash'c6l-pb,*  n.  The  color  of  ashes ;  the  color  of  the  barit 

or  leaves  of  the  ash-tree.  Pennant. 
Ash'c6l-PRE1),  (ash'kul-urd)  a.  Colored  between  brown 

and  gray,  like  the  bark  of  an  ashen  branch. 
A-sh£lf',  ad.  U^aut.)  On  a  shelf,  or  rock.  Massinger 
Ash'en,  a.  Made  of  ash-wood  ;  ash-colored.  Dryden. 
Ash'e-ry,*  71.  A  manufactory  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes.  WUliantA 
Ash'e?,  (ish'ez)  71.  pi.  The  dusty  or  earthy  substance  re- 

mai'ning  after  the  combustion  of  any  thing ;  the  remains 

of  the  human  body. 
Ash'-FTre,  71.  The  low  fire  used  in  chemical  operations, 
Ash'-Fly,  n.  The  oak-fly.   Complete  Angler. 
AsH'-HoLE,*  n.  A  place  for  ashes;  a  hole  in  a  fumaca 

which  receives  the  ashes  to  be  taken  away.  Crabb. 
Ash'lar,  n.  Freestone,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry. 
AsH'LER,*  n.  A  facing  made  of  squared  stones.  P.  Cyc 
Asii'iiER-lNG,  7?,  The  act  of  bedding  ashler  in  mortar:  - 

an  upright  timber  in  a  garret. 
A-SHORE^,  ad.  On  shore ;  to  the  shore ;  stranded. 
Ash'-TDb,  71.  A  tub  to  receive  ashes.  Q^arles. 
AsH-W£DKE$'DAy,  (ash-wSnz'd?)  n.    The  first  day  of 

Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling 

ashes  on  the  head. 
Ash'weed,  n.  An  herb. 

Ash'y,  ^sh'e)  a.  Ash-colored ;  turned  into  ashes.  Milton 
Ash'y-pale  ,  (ash'e-pal)  a.  Pale  as  ashes.  Shak. 
a'sian,  (ash'ygin)  a.  Relating  to  Asia;  Asiatic. 
a-sj-Xt'ic,  (5-she^t'ik)  a.  Relating  to  Asia. 
a-si-Xt'ic,  (a-she-^it'ik)  -n.  A  native  of  Asia, 
A-si-AT'i-cI?M,  (a-she-3lt'e-sizm)  lu  Asiatic  fashion,  stvl« 

idiom,  or  manner.  Warton. 
A-siDE',  ad.  To  one  side ;  away  from  those  present. 
tAs'l-NA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  ass.  Bailey. 
AS'i-NiNE,  a.[asinus,li.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  ana  V 
A'si-O,*  (a'she-6)  71.  {OrnOh.)  The  homed  owl,  Crabb. 
Ask,  (Ssk)  V.  a.  [i.  asked  ;pp.  asking,  asked.]  To  reques 

to  solicit ;  to  entreat  j  to  beg ;  to  petition  ;  to  demand 

to  question ;  to  inquire  ;  to  require ;  to  claim,  as  a  price 
Ask,  -y.  n.  To  petition ;  to  make  inquiry. 
Ask,  n.  A  water  newt.    See  Asker. 
A-skAnce',  orf.  Sideways;  obliquely;  askant. 
A-skant',  (V-skintO  ad.  Obliquely ;  sideways.  Dryden. 
Ask'er,  n.  One  who  asks.  —  A  water  newt,  written  also  ash 
A-skew',  (ci-skii')  ad.  Awry;  aside  ;  with  contempt. 
Ask'in&,*  p.  a.  Making  a  request ;  demanding ;  demanded 
AsK'iNG,*  n.   The  making  of  a  request ;  a  petition.  Bp 

Taylor. 
fA-SLAKE',  1).  a.  To  remit ;  to  mitigate.   Spencer. 
AS-la'ni,*  n.  The  Turkish  name  for  a  Dutch  dollar,  Ora&& 
A-slXnt',  ad.  In  a  slanting  manner  ;  obliquely.  Shak, 
A-SLEEP',  ad.  In  a  state  of  sleep.  Bacoiu 
A-SLeCp',*  a.  Sleeping;  being  at  rest;  dead.  MUtoiu 
A-slope',  ad.  With  declivity;  obliquely.  Bacoju 
f  A-slDg-',  ad.  In  a  sluggish  manner.  Fotherby. 
A"5-M:A-TOG'RA,-PHV,*7t.  The  art  of  composing  songs.  Dr 

Black. 
A5-mp-N-e'an,*  a.  Relating  to  Asmonteus,  the  father  oi 

ancestor  of  a  race  of  Jewish  sovereigns.  A  Cyc. 
A-soak',*  o.    Soaking  in  water;  in  a  state  of  soaking 

Holdsworth. 
A-so'MA-ToDs,  [gi-so'm?-tus,  Ja.    Sm.    Wb.;    ^-sUm'^-iiis, 

P.  k^.]  a.   [a  and  crw/xa.]  Incorporeal ;  without  a  body 

Bailey.  [r.J 
Asp,  n.  [aspis,  L.]  A  poisonous  serpent  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 
Asp,  71.  See  Aspen. 

As-pAL'4-Tif&s,  71.  [L.]  A  plant  called  the  rose  of  Jero- 
'  salem  ;  the  wood  of  a  prickly  tree. 
As-pAr-^-^In,*  71.  (Ckem.)  A  vegetable  prmciple  found  in 

the  juice  of  asparagus,  the  mallow,  &:c.  F7ancis. 
As-PAB'^-Q-tJs,7i.  [(io-Trdpayoff,]  An  esculent  garden  plant 

93"  Formerly  this  word  was,  both  in  England  and  tfa« 

United  States,  very  commonly  pronounced  sparrowgraaa 

and  it  is  still  so  pronounced  by  some  persons,  but  chiefly 

by  those  who  are  not  well  educated.    See  Cucumber. 
As'pect,  71.  [aspectus,  L.]  Look  ;  countenance  ;  appearanie  , 

view  ;  position  ;  relation  ;  disposition  of  a  planet  to  ot'  ei 

planets,     f^^  This  word,  which  is  now  uniformly  t  o* 

nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  had  iti 

accent,  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  second. 
fAs-piScT',  V.  a.  To  behold.  Temple. 
fAs-piScT^A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  seen.  Raleigh. 
fAs'PECT-ED,  a.  Having  an  aspect.  B.  Jonson, 
fAs-P  fic'TlpN,  71.  Beholding  ;  view.  Brown. 
As'PEN,  71.  A  species  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  alwayi 

tremble ;  sometimes  called  an  asp.  Mortimer. 


E,  :,  5,  t?,  Y,  longi  A,  fi,  I,  6,  tJ,  1?,  shorti  ^,  E,  f,  p,  v»  Tj  obscure. — fAre,  fXr,  FiST   fAlZi;  h£ir,  bKk. 
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zi-PEN",  a.  Belonging  to,  made  of,  or      emDifng  an  aspen 
t:?e. 

^'PipR,  Tu  A  small  Turkish  copper  coin. 

^s'PKRj  a.  [L.]  Rough ;  rugged.  Bacon. 

fAs'PJjiR-ATE,  M.  a.  [asperoj  L.J  [i.  abpbbated  ;  pp.  Agtin. 
ATiNG,  ASPERATED.]  To  Toughen  }  to  make  rough.  Boyle* 

fAS-p^R-A'TipN,  ru  Act  of  making  rough.  Bailey. 

\^SFEJifiEOiitE,_r&3~p^T-jw'iiT')  TU  [aspersoirj  Fr.]  A  holy 
water-sprinkle.  fVarton. 

is-rsR-filL' Li^M^* n.  (ZooL)  Agenns  ofshell-fiah.  P.  Cijc 

As-rErH-F6'Lj-.ATE,*o.  (Boi.)  Having  rough  leaves.  Crabb. 

^s-p£r-i-f6'lj-o0s,  a.  Having  rough  leavt*3- 

^5-p£r' j-TV,  71.  Unevennesfl  j  roughness  of  sound,  manner, 
or  temper ;  harshness  ;  moroseness  j  sharpness. 

fAs'PER-Ly,  ad.  Roughly  ;  sharply.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A-sper'movs,*  a,  {BoU)  Destitute  of  seed.  Brande, 

fAs-p:?R-NA'Ti9N,  n.  [aspematio,  L.]  Neglect;  disregard. 
Bailey, 

f  As'p^R-otJs,  (S.s'p9r-Qs)  o.  Rough.  Boyle. 

As-perse',  v  a.  [aspergo,  L.]  fi.  aspersed  ^pp.  AaPERsrwG, 
ASPERSED.]  To  sprinkle;  to  bespatter  with  censure;  to 
vilify ;  to  slander ;  to  calumniate. 

As-p^rs'er,  n.  One  who  asperses. 

As-PER'sipN,  71.  Act  of  aspersing ;  calumny. 

^s-per'S|VE-ly^  ad.  By  way  of  aspersion.  Richardsoji. 

^s-phXlt',*  71.  The  same  as  asphaltum.  Br.  V.  Mott. 

As-phXlte',*  n.  {Min.)  A  bituminous  stone  found  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Gennany  and 
Prussia:  used  as  a  cement,  Francis. 

As-phXl'tic,  (js-f  ai'tjk)  a.  Bituminoua. 

^s-phXl'tite,*  n.  {BoU)  A  kind  of  trefoil.  Crabb. 

i^s-PHlL'TQSj  n.  [a'o-(/»aXro5.]  Same  as  asphaltum.  See  As- 
phaltum. 

^s-psXl'  TUM^  n.  [L.]   A  bituminous  substance,  solid, 

'  dry,  combustible,  and  commonly  brittle ;  found  especially 
on  the  Lacus  Jisphaltitesj  or  Dead  Sea. 

J.s'ph9-d£l,  71.  [liMo-asphodeluSj  L.]  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  day-lily._ 

^s-PHU'RE-LATE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  semi-metallic  fossil.  Crahb. 

^s-PH^x' V,*  n.  {Med.)  An  apparent  privation  of  pulse.  Crabb. 

As'pj;c,  71,  A  piece  of  ordnance.  —  A  serpent.  See  Asp. 

l|AS-piR'ANT,  or  Xs'PJ-rXnt,  [^s-pir'?nt,  K.  Sm.  R.  Todd. 
fVb. ;  Ss'pe-rSnt,  or  ^.s-pir'^int,  Ja.}  n.  ;_Fr.]  An  aspirer ; 
an  ambitious  candidate. 

11  As-pir'ant,*  a.  That  aspires ;  aspiring.  SouViey. 

a's'pi-rate,  v.  a.  [oOTirotiis,  L.]  [i.  aspirated;  pp.  aspi- 
rating, ASPIRATED.]  To  breathe  upon  ;  to  pronounce  or 
mark  with  the  aspirate,  or  a  full  breath. 

Xs'Pi-RATE,  V,  71.  To  be  pronounced  with  full  breath. 
Dryden. 

Xs'Pl-RATE,  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspirate  or  full  breath. 

As'pi-RATE,  71,  A  mark  to  denote  an  aspirated  pronunci- 
ation ;  one  of  a  class  of  consonants ;  a  rough  breathing, 

As'pi-RAT-ED,*p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspirate ;  rough- 
ened. 

Xs-pi-ra'tiqn,  71.  [aspiraUOf  L.]  Act  of  aspiring ;  a  breath- 
ing after  ;  an  ardent  wish  ;  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel 
with  full  breath. 

^s  pire',  u.  71.  [twrpiT-o,  L.]  [i  aspired;  pp.  aspiring,  as- 
pired.] To  desire  with  eagerness;  to  pant  after;  to 
risej  to  tower. 

fAS-PiRE',  V,  a.  To  aspire  to.  Donne. 

rAS-PlRE'MENT,  tu  The  act  of  aspiring.  Brewer. 

As-pir'er,  71.  One  who  aspires.  MiUon. 

As-pir'ing,  71,  Eager  desire  of  something  great. 

^s-pir'ing,*  a.  Attempting  to  rise  ;  ambitious, 

As-pir'Jng-ly,*  ad.  In  an  aspiring  manner. 

As-PpR-TA'TlpN,  n.  [asportatioj  L.]  (Law)  A  carrying 
away  of  goods.  Blackstone. 

^s-pre'do,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

A-squInt'  (9-3kwint')  ad.  Obliquely  ;  not  in  a  right  line. 

Jisa,  n.  [astnus.  L.]  pi.  Xss'E^.  A  domestic  animal  of  bur- 
den ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Shak. 

A.3-SA-FCET'f-DA,  ^Ss-g^-fet'e-d^)  71.  A  gum  resin  obtained 
from  the  rootsof  a  plant  found  in  Persia,  of  very  offen- 
sive smell  ;  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

^s-sa' J,*  (fis-sa'e)  [It.]  (JIfiis.)  Denoting  increase,  as  oZZe- 
grOj  quick;  allegro  assai,  very  quick: — adagio,  slow; 
adagio  assai,  very  slow.   Crabb. 

^S-SAIIi^  V.  a.  [assailUr,  Fr.]  [i.  assailed:  pp.  assailing, 
ASSAILED.]  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack  in  a  hostile  manner; 
to  attack  with  argument. 

As-sail'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  assailed  or  attacked. 

\s-SAiL.'ANT,  71.  One  who  assails  ;  an  invader. 

As-SAIL'ANT,  a.  Attacking;  invading.  Milton. 

As-sail'?R,  n.  One  who  assails  or  attacks. 

As-SAlL'MENT,7i.  Attack.  Johnson.  [R.] 

i&-SAM-E?E',*  n. ;  sing.  &  pi.  Natives  of  Assam.  Eamshaw. 

Ap-RA-PXN'iC,7r.  The  flying  squirrel.   Trevonx. 

s's'  sa-r6jVj*  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  ;  an  omer.  Crabb, 

tAs-sXRT',  n.  (Law)  An  offence  committed  in  the  forest, 
"by  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots.  Cowel. 

►As-sXrt',  v.  a.  To  commit  an  assart ;  to  grub  up.  Ashmole. 
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As-sXs'S|N,  n.  {assasamy  Fr.]  One  who  kills,  or  atlempta 
to  kill,  by  violence  and  treachery  or  secret  assault ;  as 
sassinator. 

fAs-sXs'sjN,  V.  a.  To  murder.  StUHngfieeL 

f A-S-sXs^sr-NA-cV,  n.  The  act  of  assassinating.  Hammond 

f  AS-sXs'sj-NATE,  n.  An  assassin.  Dryden.  Murder.  Pope 

^s-sXs'sj-WATE,  7J.  a.  [assassiner,  Fr.l  [i.  assassinated 
pp.  assassinating,  ASSASSINATED.]  To  murder  by  sur 
prise,  by  secret  assault,  or  by  lying  in  wait. 

As-sXs'si-NATE,  V.  n.  To  murder  by  secret  assault,  Sandya 

As-sXs-si-KA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  assassinating;  secret  murder 

As-sXs'sj-na-tqr,  71.  One  who  assassinates  ;  assassin. 

tAS-sXs'sj-NODs,  a.  Murderous.   Cockeram. 

f^s-sX'TlpN,  71,  [assation,  Fr.]  Roasting.  Browne. 

^s-sault',  71.  [assault,  Fr.]  An  open  attempt  to  carry  ■ 
fortified  post  or  fortress  ;  attack ;  storm,  —  opposed  to  sap 
or  siege;  hostile  violence;  invasion. — (Law)  A  'ioleni 
kind  of  injury  done  to  a  man's  person. 

^S-sAulT',  v.  a.  [i.  assaulted;  pp.  assaulting,  assaui* 
ED.]  To  attack  ;  to  fall  upon  with  violence. 

As-sault'^-BIjE,  a.  Capable  of  assault.   Williams. 

As-sAult'er,  71.  One  who  assaults.  Sidney. 

As-sault'|NG,*  71.  The  act  of  making  an  assault.  Richard' 

5071. 

As-say',  (^a^a')  n.  [essai,  Fr.]  Examination  ;  trial  j  at- 
tempt ;  trial  of  a  metal.  —  (Law)  Examination  of  weights 

and  measures  by  the  proper  officers. 
AS-SAY',  (5is-sa')  V.  a.  [i.  assayed  ;  pp.  assatino,  assayed  } 

To  make  trial  of;  to  try  ;  to  ascertain  the  purity  or  alloy 

of  metals. 
As-say',  (9S-sa')  V.  n.  To  try  ;  to  endeavor, 
As-say'-BXl'4.nce,*7i.  a  balance  used  by  assayers.  Crabb 
As-say':er,  71,  One  who  assays  metals,  &c. 
As-say'jmg,*  n.  (Metallurgy)  The  act  of  ascertaining^e" 

purity  of  the  precious  metals.  —  (Mus.)  A  flourfining 

previous  to  the  performance.  Crabb.  i^- 

Ass'driv-:^.r,*  n.  One  who  drives  asses.  Steeven^. 
f  As'SE-cLE,  71.  [assecla,  L.]  A  dependant.  Shelahu 
fAs-SEc-TA^TlpN,  n.  [assectatio,  L.]  Attendance.  Bailey. 
fAs-SE-ctJR'ANCE,  71.  Assurance.  Sheldon. 
JAs-SE-cv-RA^TipN,  TU  Assurance;  freedom  from  doubt 

Bp.  Hall. 
fAs-s]E-cuRE',  V.  a.  [ossecuro,  low  L.]  To  make  one  sure 

Buliokar. 
f  As-SE-cu'TlpN,  71.  \assequor,  assecutum^  L.]  Acquirement 

Ayliffe. 
As-sISm'bl^^e,  71.  [Fr.]    A  collection  of  individuals;  f 

company  :  a  mass ;  an  assembly. 
tAs-sEM'BLA.NCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Representation.  Shak. 
As-s£m'BLE,  (9s-sem'bl)  v,  a.  [assemble^y  Fr.]  [i.  assem 

BLED  ;j}p.  assembling,  ASSEMBLED.]  To  bring  together 

to  collect ;  to  call  together  ;  to  convene. 
As-sEm'ble,  (9s-s§m'bl)  v.  n.  To  meet  together. 
As-sEm'bled,*  (^s-s6m'bld)  p.  a.  Collected  together. 
As-s£m'bler,  71.  One  who  assembles.  Hammond. 
As-s£m'bling-,  71.  Meeting  together.  Fleetwood. 
AS-s£ivi'bly,  71.  \assemhUe,  Fr.]  A  company  met  together, 

a  meeting ;  a  political  body,  a  legislative  body,  or  an 

ecclesiastical  body  collected  together. 
As-sfiM'BLy-RooM,  71,  A  room  for  company. 
As-sEnt',  71.  [assensus,  L.]  Act  of  agreeing  to  any  thing 

consent. 

AS-S£NT',  ».  7t.    \i.    ASSENTED;  pp.    ASSENTING,    ASSENTED   , 

To  concede,  or  agree  to ;  to  acquiesce ;  to  consent. 
Aa-sEN-TA'TipN,  7u  Compliance  out  of  flattery.  Bp.  HaU 

[R.i 

tAs-s]EN-TA'TpR,  71.  A  flatterer ;  a  follower.  Sir  T,  ElyoU 
f  As-sfiN^TA-TP-Rl-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.  Bacon. 
As-sEnt'e*r,  n.  One  who  assents.   Sir  T.  Herbert. 
As-sEn'tient,*  (^s-sen'shent)  a.  Yielding  assent.  Qa.  Reo. 
As-sEht'ing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  assent.  Huloet. 
As-sEn'tive,*  a.  Giving  assent ;  (fomplying.  Savage. 
tAs-sENT'MENT,  7?.  Consent.  Brown. 
As'sER,*  71.  '(.^rch.)  A  thin  rafter,  board,  or  lath.  Frauds 
As-sert',  v.  a.  [assero^  L.]   [i.  asserted  ;  pp.  assebtinOj 

ASSERTED.]  To  maintain  ;  to  aflirm  ;  to  aver ;  to  claim 
As-SER'TipN,  n.  Act  of  asserting  ;  that  which  is  asserted ; 

affirmation ;  position  advanced. 
fAs-SJEB'TiVE,  a.  Positive  ;  dogmatical.  Olanville. 
f  As-ser'tive-ly,  ad.  Affirmatively.  Bp.  BedelL 
A's-ser'tpr,  71.  One  who  asserts;  maintainer. 
As's:?R~Tp-R¥,  j^s'ser-tur-e,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R,  Todd;  ^-ser't? 

re,  Wb.}  a.  Ararming  ;  supporting.  Bp.  Hall. 
f  As-serve',  v.  a.  [asservio,  L.]  To  serve.  Bailey. 
As-sEss',  V,  a.  [assesser,  old  Fr.l   [i.  assessed  ;  pp.  assess- 
ing, ASSESSED.]  To  charge  with  any  certain  sum ;  to  rate 

to  fix  a  proportion  to  be  paid, 
j As-sEss',  Ti.  Assessment.  Princely  Pelican. 
As-sEs'sA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  assessed. 
As-sEssed',*  (9S-aest')  p.  a.  Rated  or  fixed  by  authority 

Smurt. 
jAs-sEs'sipN,  (9S-sesh'un)  ti.  A  sitting  down  by.  Bailey 
A's-sEs'sipN-A-Ry,  (gts-sesh'vm-^-re)  a.   Pertaining  to  a» 

sessors.  Carew. 
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{ls-3£ss'MENT,  n.  Act  of  assessing ;  the  sum  assessed  or 
levied  on  property. 

As-s£ss'QR,  n.  [assessorj  L.]  One  who  sits  by  another  as 
an  assistant  in  council.  —  (Law)  One  appointed  to  assess 
persons  or  property  for  taxation :  —  a  person  appointed  to 
advise  and  direct  the  decision  of  a  judge. 

As'sfiTS,  [Ss'sets,  S.  7V.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ^is-sSts', 
Wb,']  n.  pL  [assez.  Fr.]  (Law)  Funds,  or  goods  and  chat- 
tels appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  legacies,  &c. 

^^s-sfiv'liR,  V.  a.  Same  as  asseverate.  Bailey, 

As-sfiv'ER-ATE,  V.  a.  [assevero.  LJ  [i.  assevebated  ;  pp. 
ASSEVERATING,  ASSEVERATED.]  To  asscit  or  affirm  with 
great  solemnity  ;  to  aver  ;  to  affirm. 

As-sfiv-iER-A'TipN,  71.  Solemn  affirmation  or  assertion. 

ass^h£aI},  (is'hed)  n,  A  blockhead.  Bale. 

As'si-d£nt,*  a,  [assidensj  L.]  (Med.)  That  accompanies 
or  attends;  concomitant;  applied  to  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease. Smart 

f  AS-sId'v-ate,  a.  Daily;  assiduous.  King  Charles  L 

Xs-sj-Dij'j-Ty,  71.  Diligence;  closeness  of  application. 

^s-sijD^V-otJs,  (gis-ald'yii-fis)  a.  [assidmiSy  L.]  Applying 
constantly ;  verj'  diligfnt ;  constant. 

As-sli>*V-Otts-ii¥,  (5is-sid'yy-us-le)  ad.  Diligently  j  con- 
stantly. 

As-s1d'v-oBs-n£ss,  71.  Assiduity;  diligence. 

f  AS-sie^-e',  ^js-sej')  V.  a.  [assicger^  Fr.]  To  besiege.  Spenser. 

ds-sl-&N'TO^  71.  [Sp.]  A  contract  between  tlie  king  of 
Spain  and  other  European  powers  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves.  Burke, 

^S-SIGN',  (js-sln')  V.  a.  [assigno^  L.]  [i.  assiohep  ;  ;jp. 
ASSIGNING,  ASSIGNED.]  To  mark  out;  to  appropriate;  to 
fix  the  quantity  or  value.  —  (Law)  To  make  over  a  right 
to  another,  as  to  assign  an  estate  or  other  property ;  to 
appoint,  as  a  deputy. 

^s-siG-N%  (?s-BinO  71.  One  to  whom  property  is  assigned ; 
an  assignee.  - 

-A.s-siGN'A-BLE,  (^-sin'st-bi)  a.  That  may  be  assigned. 

As-sio-n1t\  f&s-jn-y'i'  or  as-jg-nat')  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pa- 
per money  in  Prance,  issued  during  the  revolution.  Burke. 

As-si&-NA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  assigning;  assignment:  —  an 
appointment  to  meet ;  used  generally  of  love  appointments. 

Jls-si&N-Eii',  (3.s-se-ne07i.  One  to  whom  any  right  or  prop- 
erty is  assigned ;  one  who  is  appointed  by  another  to  do 
any  act. 

As-siGN']Eii,  (^s-sln'er)  n.  One  who  assigns. 

As-sig-n'ment,  (^s-sin'ment)  n.  Act  of  assigning;  thing 
assigned;  act  of  alienating,  or  transferring  to  another  of 
some  right,  title,  or  property. 

As-sign-or',*  ca.s-se-nor')  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  as- 
signment ;  correlative  of  assignee.  Whishaw. 

As-slM-i-L^-BiL'i-T¥  ,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  assimilable. 
Coleridge,  [r.] 

A.S-slM'i-L^-BLE,fl.  That  may  be  assimilated.  Browne.  [R.] 

i^S-stM'l-LATE,  V.  n.  [assiviilo.'L.']  [i,  assimilated  ;  pp. 
ASSIMILATING,  ASSIMILATED.]  To  gfow or  become  similar. 

As-sIm'i-late,  «.  a.  To  bring  to  a  likeness ;  to  make  simi- 
lar ;  to  turn  to  its  own  substance  by  digestion. 

tAS-slM'i-l^ATE-HEss,  n.  Likeness.  Bailey, 

^s-slM-f-LA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  assimilating ;  state  of  being 
assimilated  ;  a  function  of  nutrition. 

■fAs-slM'i-LA-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  assimilating. 
HakewUl. 

^s-slM'j-LA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Tending  to  assimilate.  Roget. 

(■AS-sIm'v-LATE,  v.  a.  [assimuloj  L.]  To  feign.  Bailey, 

[As-slM-y-l'A.'TipN,  n.  Dissimulation.  Bailey. 

Xs-SJ-NE'GO,  71.  [Port.]  An  ass.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AS-SI^§QR,*  71.  (Scotch law)  A  juror.   WhisJiaw. 

i^S-sTst',  v.  a,  [assistOf  L.l  [i.  assisted;  pja.  assisting, 
ASSISTED.]  To  help  ;  to  aid ;  to  relieve ;  to  succor. 

As-sIST',  «.  71.  To  help.  JVelso7i.  [r.] 

As-s1st'ance,  71.  Help  ;  aid  ;  support ;  relief. 

^s-s1st'^nt,  a.-  Helping  ;  aiding  ;  auxiliary. 

As-sIst'^nt,  71.  One  wiio  assists ;  an  auxiliary. 

As-sIST'?R,  n.  An  asi.stant;  a  helper. 

i\s-slST'jNG,*  p.  a.  Alfording  assistance  ;  helping. 

As-5lST'L]ESS,  a.  Wanting  help.  Pope. 

As-sIze',  71.  [assise,  Fr.]  (English  Law)  A  court  of  judica- 
ture held  twice  a  year  in  every  county,  in  which  causes 
are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury:  —  an  ordinance  or  statute 
to  determine  the  weiglrt,  or  fix  the  price  of  bread,  ale.  Sec. 

As-siZE%«.  a.  To  fix  a  rate  of  weigiit  or  price.  Oower. 

As-siz'er,  71.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  weights  and 
measures.  —  (Scotland)  A  juryman:  —  often  spelt  assisor. 

Ass'like,  a.  Resembling  an  ass.  Sidney. 

jAs-SO'B^R,  f.  a.  To  keep  sober.   Oower. 

^"s-a5'cj-A-BLE,  (5s-s6'she-5i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  associat- 
ed ;  sociable ;  companionable.   Cotgrave. 

As-s6'cj-ATE,  (^s-s5'she-at)  v.  a.  {associo^  L.]  \i.  asso- 
ciated;   pp,  ASSOCIATING,  ASSOCIATED.]   To  Unite  With  j 

to  adopt  as  a  friend  ;  to  accompany. 
As-s5'ct-ATE,  (^s-so'she-gt)  a.  Confederate;  united  with; 

conjoined  ;  acting  with,  as,  "an  associate  judge." 
^s-so'ci-^TE,  (9is-so'she-5tt)  71.  A  partner;  a  confederate; 

a  companion ;  an  associate,  not  presiding,  judge. 
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As-s6'ci-ATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  with  another.  ThomaMi 

As-so'c}-AT-:?D,*  (9s-so'sh?-at-ed)  p.  a.  ConfederaCflfl 
united  together. 

As-so-cj-A°TipN,  (3S-s5-sh?-a'shun)  n.  Union  ;  confedeia 
cy  ;  partnership ;  connection  ;  apposition  ;  an  assemblv  o( 
persons ;  a  political  society  ;  a  number  or  body  of  clergy 
men  associated.  —  .Association  of  ideas  \s  that  connection 
between  certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to  succeed  each 
other,  involuntarily,  in  the  mind.  Crabb. 

As-so-cj-A'TipN-Aij,*a,  Relating  to  an  association  of  cie?- 
gymen.  Dwlght.  [A  word  sometimes  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

As-s6'cj-A-TlVE,*(9s-35'she-9-tiv)a,  Tending  to  associate 
or  unite.  Coleridge,    [r.] 

As-so[ci-A-TpR,  (js-s6'she-a-t9r)  n.  A  confederate.  Drydtn 

f  As-soIl',  1).  a.  [ossoiter,  old  Fr.]  Tu  solve;  to  release  or 
set  free ;  to  absolve;  to  soil.  Bp.  Tavlor. 

|As-so/L'MENT,*  n.  The  act  of  assoiling.  Speed. 

As-soIl'zie,*  v.  a.  (Scotch  Law)  To  acquit  or  free  from  an 
accusation.  Dr.  Jamieson. 

As'sp-nXnce,  n.  [Fr.]  A  jingle  or  imperfect  rhyme;  re- 
semblance of  sound.  Brande. 

As'sp-hXnt,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  in  sound. 

As' so-NlNT^*  It.  [asonantc,  Sp.]  (In  Spanish  verse)  A  re- 
semblance of  sound,  differing  from  rhyme.  P.  Cyc.  The 
last  word  in  a  verse  whose  accented  vowel  is  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  last  word  in  the  verse  preceding ;  as,  "  mUdneSf 
azdtes."   JVeuman. 

fAs'sp-NATE,  V.  n.  {^assono^  L.]  To  sound.  Cockeram. 

Assort' fV.  a.  [ossoriir,  Fr.]  [i.  assorted  ;pj7.  assorti:**^, 
ASSORTED.]  To  furnish  with  all  sorts  ;  to  arrange  in  classed 

As~s6rt',*  V,  71.  To  agree  or  associate  with ;  to  consort 
Smart. 

As-sort'ment,  71.  Act  of  assorting ;  class;  a  quantity  aEi> 
sorted  or  properly  selected. 

fAs-SOT',  V.  a.  [assoter,  Fr.]  To  infatuate.  Speitser. 

AS-SUA^e',  (^s-swaj^)  V.  a.  [assoa^er,  old  Fr.]  [u  a». 
suAGED  ;  pp.  ASSUAGING,  ASSUAGED.]  To  mitigate ;  to  afv 
pease ;  to  soften  ;  to  allay ;  to  soothe  ;  to  ease. 

As-suA(jtE',  (?s-swaj')  V.  n.  To  abate.  Gen.  viii. 

As-sua^-e'mewt,  n.  Mitigation  ;  abatement.  Spenser,  [r. 

As-SUA9^']ER,  71.  One  who  assuages. 

As-suAG'|NG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  assuage ;  mitigating. 

As-SUA'siVE,  (^s-swa'sjv)  a.  Softening;  mitigating.  Pope 

fAs-sOB'jECT,  V.  a.  [assoubJEcUr,  old  Fr.]  To  make  subject 
Cotgrave. 

tAs-aOB'JV-GATE,tJ.  a.  To  subjugate.  Shak. 

fAs-suE-FAc'TlpN,  Cas-sw?-fak'shun)  n.  [assu^ado,  L,] 
The  act  of  accustoming  to  any  thing.  Browne, 

Aa'svE-TUDE,  (a.s'swe-tud)  n.  Use;  custom.  Bacon,  [R.J 

AS-sume',  v.  a.  [asswtnoj  L.]  \i.  assumed  ;  pp.  assuminGi 
ASSUMED.]  To  take  ;  to  take  upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate , 
to  take  for  granted  without  proof;  to  appropriate. 

As-stJME',  V.  n.  To  be  arrogant.  Burnet. 

fAs-su'MENT,  n.  [assumentuviy  L.]  A  patch.  Lewis 

As-sum'er,  71.  One  who  assumes.  South. 

As^suM'iNG-jp.  a.  Arrogant;  haughty;  overbearing. 

As-sum'|NG,  n.  Presumption.  B.  Jonson. 

.As-sUmp' siTj  (&s-siim'sit)  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  voluntary 
promise,  made  by  word,  wherety  a  man  takes  upon  him 
to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another. — in  action  of  as- 
sumpsit is  one  of  anomalous  character,  having  the  form  ol 
tort  and  the  substance  of  contract,  Brande. 

tAs-stjMPT',  (^s-sumf)  V.  a.  To  raise  up.  Sheldon. 

f  As-sDmpt',  71.  That  which  is  assumed.  ChilHngworth. 

As-sOmp'tipn,  (5is-sum'shun)  n.  Act  of  assuming;  thing 
assumed  ;  supposition.  —  A  festival  of  the  Catholic  church, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  of  August,  for  the  alleged  miracu- 
lous ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  —  (io^ic) 
The  minor  proposition  of  a  syllogism. 

As-st5MP'TiVE,  (as-sum'tjv)  a.  That  is  assumed. 

^s-sCmp't;ve-ly,*  (^is-sum'tjv-le)  ad.  By  assumption.  2>r 
Allen. 

As-sCr'awce,  (?-shur'?tns)  n.  Act  of  assuring ;  state  of  be- 
ing assured;  certain  expectation;  freedom  from  doubt; 
firmness ;  confidence ;  persuasion  ;  impudence ;  want  oi 
modesty;  ground  of  confidence;  spirit;  intrepidity.— 
(  Theol.)  Security  with  respect  to  a  future  state,  or  accept 
ance  with  God.  —  Security  to  make  good  a  loss;  insur 
ance.   See  Insurance. 

As-stlRE',  (^-shitr')  V.  a.  [assurer^  Fr.]  [i.  assured  ;  pp. 
assuring,  ASSURED.]  To  make  sure  or  safe  ;  to  give  confi- 
dence by  promise  ;  to  secure  to  ;  to  make  secure  ;  to  insure 

Assured,  (ji-shur'ed,  or  ^-shurd')  p.  a.  Certain ;  indubita 
ble  ;  not  doubting ;  confident ;  Insured. 

As-stJR'ED-LY,  (9-shur'ed-le)  ad.  Certainly.  Shak. 

As-st!lR'ED-N£ss,  (9-8hiSr'ed-nes)  ru  Certainty. 

As-stlR'ER,  (9-shur'er)  tu  One  who  assures. 

As-stiR'9ENT,*  a.  Rising  upward  or  archwise.  Loudon. 

AS^Wa^e',  v.  a.  See  Assuage. 

As-ta'cian,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  crustacean ;  astacus.  P.  Cyc 

as'ta-cTte^*  n.  A  fossil  crustaceous  astacolite.  Smar.^ 

As-tAc'p-lite,*7i.  (Qeol.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a  long 
tailed  or  lobster-like  crustacean.  P.  Cyc. 
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4a'T4.~ons^*n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  cnistaceoua  ani- 
mals. P,  Cyc. 

^8-tXt'jc,*o.  Being  without  polarity,  applied  to  a  pecu- 
liarly-constructed magnetic  needle.  Francis. 

Xs'Tif-I?M,*  n.  (RheU)  A  pleasant  trope;  a  kind  of  deli- 
cate irony.  Crabb. 

is'TER,*  n.  [L.,  a  star,]  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants  having 
a  radiated  flower  ;  the  starwort.  P.  Cyc. 

^s-te'rj-^,*  n.  {Min.)  The  bastard  opal  j  a  sort  of  gem. 
Crcbb. 

^s-T£'Ri-Xs,*  n.  {Zool)  A  genus  of  radiated  animals.  P. 
Cyc 

As-TE'Ri-AT-ED,*a.  Radiated,  as  a  Star.  Smart. 

AS'TER-ISK,  »,  [dtTTep'KrKo^jGT.]  A  little  star,  [thus,  *] 
used  in  printing,  and  directing  to  a  note  in  the  margin  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  —  In  MSS.,  it  denotes  an  omis- 
sion, sometimes  addition,  or  something  remarkable. 

As'TER-t9ivi,  71.  [ncrripi(Tii-s,Gu]  (.;3siron.)  A  Constellation 
of  stars:-— an  asterisk.  Dryden.    See  Asterisk. 

i,s'TER-iTE,*7t.  [asteritesj  h.]  The  star-stone;  a  kind  of 
glittering  opal :  — called  also  astroite  and  astrite.  Si}iart. 

As-TK-Ri'TE9,n.  [L.]  See  Asterite. 

^-STfeRN',  ad.  (JVatt(.)  In  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship ;  be- 
hind the  ship. 

As'te-roId,*  71.  (.Sstron,)  A  small  planet ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  four  newly-discovered  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Vesta,  P,  Cyc 

As-te-roId'^Ii,*  a.  Relating  to  an  asteroid.  Smart. 

As-te-r6ph'¥L-i.ite,*  n.  {Geol.)  An  extinct  fossil  plant. 
Roberts. 

As'ter-P-p6de,*  tu  {Mln.)  A  gem  ;  asteropodium.  Smart. 

As-TER^g-FO' Di-i>M*  n.  {M'nu)  A  sort  of  gem ;  a  fossil. 
Oabb. 

tA,-STERT',  V.  a.  To  terrify;  to  startle.  Spenser. 

fyS-tnt^'lc,  a.  \a  and  uQivo^.']  Feeble  ;  marked  by  great 
debility. 

As-THE-NSii'p-^^V,  n.  A  description  of  weakness  or  de- 
bility. 

Asth'MjV,  (Ssl'm?)  n.  [acQiia.']  (Med.)  A  disease,  the 
leading  symptom  of  which  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  ac- 
companied with  cough  and  expectoration. 

^STH-MAT'ic,  C^st-mat'jk)  tu  One  troubled  with  an  asth- 
ma, .^rbuthnot. 

^sth-mXt'ic,  (gist-mat'jk)  )  a.  Relating  to  or  afflict- 

^sTH-mXt'J-cal,  (jst-mat'e-k^l)  \     ed  with  an  asthma. 

Asth-mXt'^-cal-lV,*  ad.  In  an  asthmatical  manner.  Rich- 
ardson. 

f  AS-tTp'v-LATE,  v.  n.  [asUpulor,  L.]  To  stipulate.  Bp.  Hall. 

TAs-tTp-U-la'tiqw,  n.  Stipulation.  Bp.  Hall. 

^'-stir',*  a.  Stirring ;  active.  Dickens. 

fAs-TONE',  V.  a.  To  terrify ;  to  astonish.  Chaucer. 

fAs-T6N'l-ED-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  astonished.  Barret. 

^s-t6n'ISH,  v.  a.  [estonnerj  Fr.]  [i.  astonished;  pp.  as- 
TONisHiNo,  ASTONISHED.]  To  amaze ;  to  impress  with 
wonder  or  terror ;  to  surprise. 

As-TSN'jSH-tNG,*  a.  Tending  to  astonish  ;  amazing. 

As-t6n'|SH-Ing-i.y,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner.  Fleet- 
wood, 

As-T6N-iSH-lN(3-wfiss,  rt.  Q.uality  to  excite  astonishment. 

j4s-t5n'ish-m:£nt,  n.  Amazement;  confusion  of  mind 
through  fear  or  wonder ;  terror. 

f-^s-TON'v,  v.  a.  To  terrify ;  to  astonish.  Spenser. 

^S-ToOnd',  v.  a.  [estonner,  Fr.]  [i.  astounded  ;  pp. 
AsTouNorNo,  ASTOUNDED.]  To  Strike  with  wonder  or 
terror ;  to  astonish.  Milton. 

tAs-TOUND',iJ.  7^.  To  shake  ;  to  strike  terror.  ThomsoTU 

^"s-toOnd'ing,*  p.  a.  Causing  astonishment. 

As-toOnd'ment,*7i.  Theactof  astrunding.  C.  Lamb,  [r.] 

A-strXd'dle,  ad.  With  one  leg  on  each  side ;  astride. 

As-TRJe'a,*  n.  [L.]  The  goddess  of  justice  ;  the  sign  Vir- 

"  go.  JilnswoTth. —  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  polypiiers.  P.  Cyc. 

As'tra-g-XLi^  71.  [atTTpaYiiXo^.']  {Arch.)  A  small  moulding 
whose  pronle  is  semicircular,  serving  as  an  ornament  at 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 

^^trag' A'Z&Sf*  n.  [L.]  The  ankle-bone.  —  (Bot.)  A  ge- 

'  nus  of  leguminous  plants.  P.  Cyc 

As'tral,  a.  Relating  to  the  stars;  starry. — Astral  lamp^ 
a  large,  standing,  parlor  lamp,  having  a  ground  concave 
glass. 

jA-STRAY',  (9-stra')  ad.  Out  of  the  right  way.  Spenser. 

^9-TH(ct',  v.  a.  [astriiigo,!,.]  To  contract  by  applications  j 
to  restrict.  Arbuthnot.  [r.] 

f^s-TRtcT',  a.  [astrictusj  L.]  Bound  ;  compendious.  Weaver. 

As-trTc'tiqn,  n.  A  contraction  ;  a  binding.  Bacon. 

i^s-TRtc'TiVE,  a.  Binding;  astringent.  Holland. 

fAs-TRic'TQ-RY,  rt.  Astringent ;  apt  to  bind.  Bailey. 

X-stride',  ad.  With  the  legs  wide  apart.  Boyle. 

tAs-TRlP'E-RoDs,  a.  {astrifer,  Xj.]  Bearing  Stars.  Bailey. 

fAs-TRi(j»-'E-RODs,  a.  [astriffcr,  L.]  Carrying  stars.  Bailey. 

A's-TRING-E'',  v.  a,  [astriniro,  L.]    [».  astringed;  pp.  as- 

*  TEiNGiNG,  AstRiNQEO.]  To  prcss  by  Contraction  J  to  draw 
together.  Bacon.  ^^.    j. 

As-TRlPf'i^^^N-cy,  71.  The  power  of  bmdmg  or  contractmg ; 
power  of  giving  firmness. 
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^s-trTn'9-ent,  a.  Binding;  contiacting;  opposed  lo  la% 

ative. 
^s-TRiN'(^^NT,  n.  An  astringent  medicine.  Bucon. 
As-TRlN'^ENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  astringent  manner.  Rich 

ardson, 
As-TRQ-OA'RY-&m^*n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms.  P.  C^e 
AS-TR6&'Np-sy,*  n.  The  science  of  the  stars.  Francis. 
^s-trcg'ra-phy,  ?i.  [doTpuv  and  ypdtpu).]  A  description 

of  the  stars.  [r.J 
As'trq-Ite,  71.    [astroite^  Fr.]    A  atone  sparkling  like  » 

star  ;  star-stone  or  star-she.ll.  Warton. 
As'trq-laee,  71.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  formerly  used  foi 

taking  altitudes  or  observations  of  the  stars  at  sea,  now 

superseded  by  the  quadrant:  —  a  particular  projection  erf 

the  sphere. 
fAs-TR6L'-fi-TR¥,*  n.  The  worship  of  the  stars.  Cudworth 
As-TR6ii'Q-9-ER,  n,  [astrologtiSf  L.]  One  who  is  versed  i  i 

or  who  practises,  astrology. 
tXs-TRp-LO'jBi-AN,  71.  Same  as  astrologer.  Camden. 
As-trp-lS^-'ic,        (  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  astrn^ 
As-tr9-l69-'}-cal,  \     ogy. 

As-trp-l69^'|-caIj-ly,  ad.  In  an  astrological  manner 
As-TROL'p-ijtizE,  1?,  7t.  To  practise  astrology,  [r.1 
^s-TR6L'p-^j^Y,7^.  Uistrologia^'L.']  The  science  of  the  stars: 

—  appropriately,  tne  pretended  science  or  art  of  foretell 

ing  future  events  by  means  of  the  appearance  or  aspe« 

of  the  heavens,  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

It  is  founded  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  heavenly 

bodies  on  sublunary  and  human  affairs, 
As-tr6n'p-mi:r,  n.  One  versed  in  astronomy.  Bacon, 

As-trp-n6m'i-cal-L¥,  ad.  In  an  astronomical  manner. 

tAs-TRp-N6M'f-c6N,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  stars.  Hold% 
worth. 

^s-TRON^p-MlZE,  V.  71.  To  studv  astronomy.  Browne. 

As-TROw'p-My,  n.  [darpovofiia.]  The  science  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  including  their  magnitudes,  distances,  mo- 
tions, changes,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  directed. 

As'TRp-scoPE,*  n.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  astronomical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  two  cones,  on  which  the  constel* 
lations  were  depicted.  Francis. 

fAs-TRds'cp-py,  n.  I'laTfip  and  oKoitioy.]  Observation  ol 
the  stars.   Scott. 

As'TRp-THE-6L'p-p^Y,  71.  Theology  founded  on  the  ob 
servation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Derliam, 

^-strOt',  a.  In  a  strutting  or  swelling  manner.  Cowpw 

IA-StOjv',  v.  a.  To  stun.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

as'tvR,*  n,  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  hawks.  P.  Cyc 

^s-tute',  a.  [astutus^li.]  Cunning;  penetrating;  acui* 
shrewd.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

As-tOte'ness,*  71.  Craft;  cunning;  subtlety.  Mawider 

^-sDn'deb,  arf.  Apart;  separately.  Spenser. 

fA-swooN',  ad.  In  a  swoon.  Qower, 

^'-sy'LVM,  (?-siMum)  n.  [L.]  pU  L.  A-sfZA:  Eng.  A~sV* 
L  VMS.  A  sanctuary ;  a  refuge  ;  a  place  of  refuge  for  criro 
inals  ;  a  i>lacc  of  retreat  and  security  ;  a  charitable  insti 
tution,  as  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics,  &c 

A-svm'me-tral,  a.   Wanting  symmetry.  More,  ^r.] 

As-YM-MltT'Rj-CAL,  o.  Wanting  symmetry  ;  uregulai 
Boyle.    [R.] 

lA-svM'ME-TROtJs,*  a.  Asymmetrical.  Barrow. 

A'-SYM'ME-TRy,  n.  [a  and  aypperpia.]  Want  of  symmetry 
Grew, 

As'yMP-TOTE,  (Ss'im-tot)  [&s'im-tot,  JT.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  ji-sim* 
tot,  S.  K.  Ash.]  n. ;  pi.  Xs'ymP-TOTES.  [u,  aui/,  and  t:t6u).\ 
{Oeom.)  A  right  line  which  continually  approaches  nearci 
and  neari-r  to  a  curve,  without  ever  meeting  it. 

As-ymP-t6t'ic,*  a.  Same  as  asymptotical.  Bailey. 

As-ymp-tOt'i-cal,  (^s-im-tot'e-k^l)  a.  Relating  to  asymp 
totes  :  approaching,  but  never  meeting.  Barrow 

A-SX'N'DE'TijNj     n.  ;       pi.    A-Sfjy'DE-TA.        [ilavv^STOV.'] 

'  {Rhet.)  The  omission  of  conjunctions  in  a  speech;  a- 

*'  Veniy  vidi,  vici." 
At,  prep.  Denoting  presence,  or  nearness;  near  to;  in, 
by  ;  on  ;  with  ;  coincident  with  ;  in  the  state  of;  towards. 
— At  allj  in  any  manner;  in  any  degree. — ^t  first^  in 
the  first  place. — At  last^  in  the  last  place. — d.t  oncCy  all 
together  ;  in  the  same  instant. 
At'a-bAl,».  a  kind  of  tabor  used  by  the  Moote..  Dryden. 
^-tAc'^-mite,*  n.  (Min.)  An  oxymuriate  of  copper.  D^im 
At-a-ohIn'*  n.  A  small  Turkish  sabre;  a  dagger.  M.  J 

Quin. 
At-a-mXs'co,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  amaryllis.  Crabb. 
■fAT-A-R^x'l-Ayiu  [.iTupa^ia.]   SAxne  as  ataraxy.   OlanviUb 
tAT'A.-RXx-y,  71.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  tranquillitj 
fAT'AX-y,  71.  [dTa^i.i.]  Disturbance;  confusion.  HallywelL 
At'ciie,*  n.  The  smallest  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of 

two  thirds  of  a  farthing.   Crabb. 
Ate,  (at,  or  et)  [at,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.,  €t,  Sm,]    i.  from  eat. 
See  Eat.    ^fCf    A^  in  ate^  vianyj  and  any,  has  been  short- 
ened into  2  "  Smart. 
A'TE,*  n.  [Gr.]   (Myth.)  The  personification  of  revenge, 
punishment,  or  fatality.  Brande. 
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MT*^LSi$y*n.  pi,  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  American  monkeys. 
P.  Cyc, 

(1-t£l'la.n,  71.  A  satirical  or  licentious  drama.  Burton. 

^  tSl'LAPT,  o.  Relating  tn  the  dramas  at  Atella. 

is  TMm'pOj*  [It.^  (Jyius.)  Signifying  that  after  any  change 
of  motion,  the  ongmal  movement  is  to  be  restored.  K  Cyc. 

0  TH'A-NXSy*  n.  (^Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  crustaceans. 
P.  Cyc. 

Xth-a-na'sian,  (a.th-9-na'shgin)  [S.th-?-na'she-jn,  Ja. ;  &th- 
?-nazh'e-?n",  Sm. ,-  Sth-^-na'zh^n,  i?.]  n.  A  follower  of 
Athanasius,  or  a  believer  in  his  creed.  Waterland. 

Ath-a-na'sian,  a.  Relating  to  Athanasius,  a  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  creed  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  an  explicit 
avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  against  Arianism. 

Ath'a-nor,  n.  A  furnace  formerly  used  by  chemists. 

A'TH^-iSM,  71.  The  denial  or  disbelief  of  a  God. 

A'THE-lST,  n.  [a0£o^]  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
God'. 

a'the-Ist,  a.  Atheistical ;  denying  God.  Milton, 

a-th^-Is'tic,  a.  Relating  or  adhering  to  atheism  ;  impious. 

A-THE-ls'TJ-c^L,  a.  Relating  or  adhering  to  atheism. 

A-THE  ^s'TJ-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  an  atheistical  manner, 

X-THE-Ts'Tj-c^ii-NiSss,  71.  Cluality  of  being  at'ieisiical. 

f  a'the-ize,  -0.  n.  To  talk  like  an  unbeliever.  Cudworth, 

[a'TH?-iz-er,*  ?t.  One  who  atheizes.  CudworUi, 
■iTH'EIj,  ATH'EL-tNft,  A'DEL,  and  J&'TUT^l.,  from  fflrfeZ, 
Germ.,  noble.  Oibsoru 

i th-e-jvjE' V2tT^*  n.  [L.]  pi.  h.  athenjka;  Eng.  ath- 
ENJEUMS  1  as  an  Anglicized  word,  it  is  often  spelt  athene- 
7(T?i,  atjteneums.  A  public  edifice  at  Alliens,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets,  rheto- 
ricians, &c. :  —  in  modern  times,  a  public  seminary  or 
gymnasium ;  also,  a  public  library  with  a  reading-room. 
Crabb. 

fATH-]^-<?-Lo'9J-^K,7i.  The  opposite  to  a  theologian.  Hay- 
ward. 

fA-THE-6L'9-g-y,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  atheism.  Cudworth. 

rA'THE-OtJs,  fl.  Atheistic;  godless.  Milton. 

ath'er-ine,*  71.   {Zool.)  A  fisii  very  full  of  bones.  Crabb. 

S  TH-E-Ro' MA,  n,  [d9:pw^a.]  {Med.)  A  species  of  tumor 
or  wen.  Sharp. 

JlTH-E-R6M'^-TOt5s,  a.  Relating  to  an  atheroma.  Wiseman. 

^-THIRST',  a!  Wanting  drink  J  thirsty. 

yiTS-LE'  TJBj*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Athletes  ;  contenders  at  games 
for  victory  ;  wrestlers;  combatants;  champions.  Crabb. 

Xth'I^ete,  [^th'let,  Ja.  R.  Todd  ,*^th-iet',  Stn.]  n. ;  pi.  Xth'- 
letes.  [aB\r}T^S']  A  contender  for  victory;  a  wrestler, 
Delany. 

.4TH-LET'rc,  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling  or  muscular  exer- 
cise i  strong  of  body  ;  robust ;  vigorous. 

A.TH-I.£T'i-ct9M,*  n.  Muscular  strength.  Maunder,  [r.] 

'i^-thwSrt',  prep.  Across  ;  transverse  to ;  through. 

^tTHWARt',  ad.  In  a  vexatious  manner ;  wrong. 

i^-TlLT',  orf.  In  the  manner  of  a  tilter.  Sliak.  In  a  tilted 
posture,  as  of  a  barrel  raised  behind.  Spectator. 

Ht-lIn' TA,'*' n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals.  P. 
Cyc. 

iT-LAN-TE'AN,  u.  [otlanteus,  L.]  Resembling  Atlas;  gi- 
gantic. Milton. 

At-lAn' TE  ?,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Images  of  men  bearing  up  pillars 

'  or  supporting  a  building.  Crabb. 

^t-IiXn'tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  ocean  called  Atlantic,  lying 
between  the  eastern  and  western  continents  ;  relating  to 
Atlas. 

At-lan' Ti-DE ?,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Another  name  for  the  Pleia- 
'  des.   Crabb. 

At'las,  71.  [L.]  pi.  At'lar-e?.  a  collection  or  volume  of 
geogrdphical  maps  or  charts  ;  a  large,  square  folio  ;  a  sup- 
porter of  a  building;  a  kind  of  silk;  a  large  kind  of 
drawing  paper.  —  (Anat.)  The  uppermost  of  the  cervical 
vertt  brte. 

^t-mCm'?-ter,*  71.  [a  ii-'i  and  fiiTpoi'.]  An  instrument 
for  tscertaining  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  humid 
Burfece.  Brande. 

iT'MpS-PHERE,  (at'm9S-f5r)  n.  {arfm^  and  atpaTpa;  at- 
mosphere, Fr.l  The  body  of  air,  or  assemblage  of  aeriform 
vapors,  which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  air.  —  (Elect.)  A  me- 
dium conceived  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface  of  electric 
bodies,  and  to  extend  to  some  distance  from  them. 

AT-MP5-ph£r'ic,*  a.  Rehiting  to  the  atmosphere.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-Mps-PHfiR'f-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  atmosphere  ;  con- 
sisting of  the  atmosphefe. 

AT'pM,  71,  [aropog.]  An  indivisible  particle  of  matter;  a 
minute  particle  ;  any  thing  extremely  small. 

^-TOM'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  atoms  ;  atomical.  P.  Cyc.  —  The 
atomic  philosophy ,  held  by  the  ancient  Epicureans,  taught 
that  atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  by  which 
all  things  are  formed  without  tlie  aid  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing. —  The  atomic  theory,  in  modern  chemistry,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions. 

^-t6m'i-cal,  «.  Consisting  of  atoms;  relating  to  atoms. 

tA-T6M'l-cl9M,*7i.  Atomism.   Cudworth, 

AT'pM-T$M,  71.  The  doctrine  of  atoms. 
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AT'pM-TsT.n.  One  who  holds  the  atomw  philoeophy.  I  xfa 
At'om-Ize,*  t).  n.  To  speculate  respecting  atoms.      [Tm^ 

worth. 
At'pm-lIke,  a.  Resembling  atoms.  Browne. 
AT-pM-6L'p-9^y,*  ft.  The  doctrine  of  atoms,  Cudworth. 
AT'pM-WoRl.D,*  n.  A  world  composed  of  atoms.  Young 
fAT'p-My,  71.  An  atom ;  an  abbreviation  of  anatomy,  mean 

ing  a  meagre  person.  SJiak. 
^-TONE',  v.  71,  [from  at  one.]    [t.  atoned  ;  pp.  ATowivfl 

ATorcED.]  [t To  agree;  to  be  at  one.  Shale]  To  stand  a 

an  equivalent  for  something ;  to  answer  for.  Dryden 
^-TONE',  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  concord  ;  to  expiate.  Pope. 

tA"T-T5HE',  i  '^-  ■*'  ^'"^J  together.  Spenser. 

A-tone'M¥NT,  71.  [f  Agreement;  concord.  Shak.]  Rem* 

.    ciliation  ;  expiation.  Milton, 

A-ton'er,  71.  One  who  atones. 

A-t6n'ic,  a.  Wanting  tone  or  tension ;  relaxed. 

A-T6N'ic,*7i.  {Oram.)  A  word  that  has  no  accent.  Ash, 

A-Tow'rN&j*  p.  a.  Making  atonement ;  expiating. 

AT'p-Ny,  71.  (atonie,  Fr.]  (Med.)  Want  of  tone  or  tension 
Danglison, 

A-t6p',  ad.  On  the  top.  Milton, 

jA  T-n4-Bi-£,AiitE' ,*  a.  [Fr.]  Melancholy ;  atrabiliary.  War 
burton, 

At-r^-bi-la'rj-^n,  a.  [atrabilis,  L.]  Melancholy ;  full  o- 
bile.   Arbuthnot. 

At-ra-bi-la'ri-oDs,  a.  Melancholic  ;  full  of  bile.  Q;itinc9 

AT-RA-Bi-LA'Ri-oys-NEss,  71.  Melancholy.  [R.] 

AT-RVBiL'iA-RY,*  o.  Melancholy ;  atrabilious.  Dungiison 

AT-RA-MEN-TA'cEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  Black  as  ink.  Dcrham. 

AT-ra-m£k't^l,  a.  [atramentum,  L.]  inky.  Brown. 

At-r^-m:en-ta'ri-o&s,*  a.  Suitable  for  making  ink.  Smart 

AT-RA-MEN'Toys,  o.  Inky:  black.  Swift. 

fA'TR^D,  (a'terd)  a.  [ater,  L.]  Tinged  with  a  black  color 
Whitaker. 

A' TRi'&M,*  n.  [L.]  p\.A'TRf-4,  A  court  before  a  house 
and  sometimes  a  churchyard.  Crabb. 

A-TRo'cioys,  (^-tro'shys)  a.  [airox,  L.]  Wicked  in  a  higt 
degree  ;  enormous ;  flagitious  ;  heinous. 

A-TRo'cioys-Ly,  (51-tro'shiis-le)  ad.  In  an  atrocious  man 
ner. 

A-tro'cious-nEss,  (^-tro'shus-nSs)  71.  Atrocity. 

A-TRog'i-TY,  71.  Horrible  wickedness ;  enormity. 

At'rq-pa,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

AT'Rp-PHy,  71.  [dTpo<pia.]  (Med.)  A  consumption  or  waal- 
ing  away  for  want  of  nourishment.  Milton. 

^-TRO'PI-A,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  P.  Cyc 

At-tAc'c'a,*  n.   [It.]  (Mas.)  A  direction  which  denotef 
'  that  the  next  movement  is  to  follow  immediately  without 
any  pause.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-tAch',  r.  o.  [attacher,  Fr.]  [i.  attached  ;  pp.  attach- 
ing, ATTACHED.]  To  arrest ;  to  seize  or  take  in  a  judicial 
manner ;  to  lay  hold  on  as  by  authority  ;  to  gain  over ;  to 
fix  to  one's  interest. 

fAT-TAcH',*  77.  Attachment.  Pope. 

At-tXch'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  attached.  Seager 

Attach:^,*  (2X-!ksha.')  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  attached  to,  of 
dependent  on,  another  person,  or  a  legation,  or  company 
an  adherent.  Machintosh. 

At-tXched',*  (9t-tacht0  p.  a.  United  by  affection  ;  seized 
laid  bold  of. 

At-tXch'ment,  71.  Act  of  attaching;  state  of  being  at- 
tached; union  of  affection  ;  adherence;  fidelity;  regard 
—  (Law)  An  apprehension  by  virtue  of  a  precept,  differ- 
ing from  an  arrest,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods 
as  well  as  the  person. 

At-tXck',  V,  a.  {attaquer,'FT,]  [7'.  attacked  ;  pp.  attack 
ING.  ATTACKED.]  To  assault }  to  assall ;  to  impugn. 

At-tAck',  tu  An  assault ;  an  onset;  invasion. 

^t-tXck'er,  71,  One  who  attacks. 

At't^-9^£n,*  71.  {Omith.)  The  Asiatic  partridge,  Crabb 

AT-TAIN',  V,  a,  [attingo,  L. ;  atteindre,  Fr.]  [i.  attaikeu 
pp.  attaining,  attained.]  To  gain;  to  obtain  ;  to  over 
take ;  to  reach. 

At-tain',  V,  71.  To  come  to  a  certain  state ;  to  arrive  at. 

fAT-TAiN',  71.  Attainment.  OlanvUle, 

AT-TAiN-^-BlL'f-T¥,*  71.  State  of  being  attainable.  Cole- 
ridge. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attained. 

At-tain'a-ble-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  attainable 

At-TAIN'der,  71.  [attainder,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  The  stain  oi 
corruption  of  blood  from  being  condemned  for  a  capita 
crime  ;  conviction  of  a  crime. 

At-tain'ment,  71.  That  which  is  attained;  act  of  attain 
ing  ^  acquisition. 

At -taint',  v.  a.  [i,  attainted;  pp,  attainting,  attaint 
ED.]   To  taint;  to  corrupt;  to  disgrace.  —  (Law)  To  find 
guilty  of  a  crime,  especially  of  felony  or  treason. 
AT-taint',  a.  Convicted  ;  attainted.  Sadler,  [r.] 
At-taint',  71.   [[Any  thing  injurious,  as  illness.  Shak. 
A  taint.  —  (Law)  A  writ  against  a  jury  for  false  judgmeiU 
AT-TAlNT'ED,*p.  a.  Convicted  of  a  crime  ;  disgraced 
At-taint'ment,  71.  State  of  being  attainted.  Ashvwle, 
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^t-tXin  p'vRE,  rtt-tant'yyr)  n.  A  stain  j  an  impediment ; 
leg;'  censure.   Skak. 

k^T-TXal'T-NXTE,  V,  a.  [attamino,  L.]  To  corrupt.  Colca. 
T'TAR,*  (0/  Rosea,)  n.  An  eiwential  oil,  obtained  in  India 
from  the  oetala  of  the  roaa  eent\foUa  and  sempervivens ; 
called  also  oMo  of  roses.  P.  Cyc, 

^t-tAsk',  37.  a.  To  task ;  to  tax.  Sfiak. 

AT-TASTE',  o.  0.  To  taste.  Miiror  for  Magistrates. 

^T-TfiM'PER,  V.  a.  [attempero,  L.]  [i.  attempered;  pp. 
ATTEMPERING,  ATTEMPERED.]  To  mingle  J  to  dilute;  to 
soften ;  to  mix  n  just  proportions ;  to  fit  to ;  to  temper. 

f  At-tISm'per-^nce,  71.  Temperance.  Cliaucer. 

fAT-TfeM'PER-ATE,  r.  a.  To  attemper.  Hammond. 

*At-t£m'p?R-IiY,  ad.  In  a  temperate  manner.  Chaucer. 

A'T-Ti£M'PER-M£NT,*7i,  Act  of  attempering.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

j^T-TtiWPT' ,  (^W.^mt')  V,  a.  [attentery  Fr.]   [i.  attempted  ; 

'  j»p.  attempting,  attempted.]  To  try;  to  essay;  to  en- 
deavor ;  to  make  experiment  or  trial  of. 

/It-tEmpt',  (5it-t6mt')  6.  n.  To  make  an  attack  or  a  trial. 

(^t-t£mpt',  (flit-tSmt')  Tu  An  effort ;  endeavor ;  essay ;  ex- 
periment ;  trial ;  enterprise. 

At-tEmpt'vbi-e,  (git-temt'?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  attempt- 

'  ed.  Shak, 

j\t-t£m:pt'?r,  (^t-tSmt'er)  71.  One  who  attempts. 

^T-TfiND',  V.  a.  [attendo,  L.]  [i.  attended  ;  pp.  attend- 
iKO,  attended.]  To  wait  on ;  to  accompany ;  to  be  pres- 
ent with,  upon  a  summons ;  to  expect ;  to  remain  to ;  to 
await. 

^T-TfiND',  tJ.  TU  To  yield  attention ;  to  stay ;  to  he  within 
reach  or  call ;  to  wait,  as  compelled  by  authority. 

^t-t^nd'ance,  71.  Act  of  attending  or  waiting  on  j  ser- 
vice ;  the  persons  waiting ;  a  train  ;  attention  ;  expectation. 

^t-t£wd'ant,  a.  Accompanying  as  subordinate. 

^t-t£nd'ant,  n.  One  who  attends;  a  concomitant;  one 
of  a  train  ;  suitor  or  agent ;  one  that  is  present.— (iiaai) 
One  who  owes  a  duty  to  another. 

j^t-t£ni>'er,7i.  One  who  attends ;  an  attendant, 

^T-TfiND'jNS,*  p.  a.  Giving  attendance ;  waiting  on. 

f  AT-tEnt',  a.  Intent ;  attentive.  2  Chron.  vii. 

^t-tEk'tates,  n.  pU  (Zmw)  Proceedings  pending  a  suit, 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.  Ayliffe. 

j^T-TEw'TipN,  n.  Act  of  attending;  heedj  regard;  a 
steady  exertion  or  application  of  the  mind. 

^t-tEn'tive,  fl.  Paying  attention ;  heedful. 

^T-TEN'TivE-LY,  ad.  In  an  attentive  manner. 

ijiT-TETf'TivE-Nfiss,  Ti.  duality  of  bein^  attentive. 

^t-tEn'V-Xnt,  a.  Diluting ;  making  thin. 

^t-tEn'V-Xnt,*  tu  (JIfed.;  Medicine  to  dilute  the  blood. 
Brande, 

^t-tEn'v-A-TE,  (?t-tfin'yH-at)  v.  a.  [attenuo,  L.]  [t.  at- 
tenuated ;  pp.  attenuating,  attenuated.]  To  make 
thin  or  slender;  to  lessen, 

^T-TfiN'v-*TE,  a.  Made  thin  ;  made  «:lender;  diluted. 

^T-TEN'V-AT-ED,*a.  {BoU)  Gradually  tapering  to  a  point, 
without  becoming  flat.  P.  Cyc. 

At-tEn-v-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  attenuating ;  a  thinning. 

Xt'tjer,  tu  Corrupt  matter.  Skinner.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fAT'T]ER-ATE,*  V.  o.  To  Wear  away,  as  by  the  sea.  Smart 

AT  TEE-A'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  wearing  away,  or  the  for- 
mation, of  land  by  the  wearing  of  the  sea.  Smart. 

AT-tEst',  V,  a.  [attestor,  L.]  [i.  attested  ;  pp.  attesting, 
attested.]  To  give  proof  of ;  to  certify ;  to  bear  witness ; 
to  call  to  witness. 

^t-tEst'j^?(.  Witness.  Shak.  [r.] 

Xt-tes-ta'tiqn,  tu  Act  of  attesting;  testimony. 

^T-T£s'TiVE,*a.  Giving  attestation  ;  attesting.  Month.  Rev. 

^t-tEs'tI?r,  71.  One  who  attests.  Spenser. 

Xt'tic,  a.  Belonging  to  Attica  or  Athens  ;  pure  ;  classical ; 
elegant.  MiUon,  Belonging  to  the  upper  story  of  a  build- 
ing. 

Xt'tic,  n.  A  native  of  Attica.  Bentley.  —  (Arch.)  The  up- 
pfir  story  of  a  building;  a  garret, — Attic  Base,  a  peculiar 
kmd  of  basCj  resembling  the  composite  base. 

Xr'Tf-CAL,  a.  [Atticas,  h.]  Relating  to  Attica ;  Attic. 

Xt'TJ-cT^M,  n   An  Attic  idiom  or  phrase. 

AT'rj-cIZE,t).7t,  [dTTiKii^u.]  To  use  an  Atticism.  Bentley. 

t..\T-TlN(^E',  o.  a,  [attmgo,lj.]  To  touch  lightly.  Coles. 

^T-tTre',  v.  a.  [i.  attired;  pp.  attiring,  attired.]  To 
dress ;  to  array."" 

At-tTre',  n  Clothes;  the  head-dress;  decoration;  the 
horns  of  a  buck  or  stag. 

^t-tired',*  C?it-tlrd')  p.  a.  Furnished  with  attire  ;  dressed. 
—  (Her.)  Attired  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  horns  of  a 
buck  or  stag. 

At-tir'er,  71.  One  who  attires ;  a  dresser. 

AT-TiR'iNG,  71.  A  dressing;  the  head-dress.  Sidney. 

fAT-Ti'TLE,  (?t-ti'tl)T).  o.  To  entitle.   Oowcr. 

ATTi-TUDE,  7u  [attitude,  Fr.]  PostTire ;  the  gesture  and 
position  of  a  figure,  in  which  the  action  or  sentiment  of 
the  person  is  represented. 

XT-ri-TO'Dj-N^Lj+fl.  Relating  to  attitude  or  posture.  Smart. 

5,T-ri-TCf-ni-NA'RJ-AM',*7i.  One  studious  of  attitudes.  Oalt. 

S,T-TJ-T0'l)i-NiZE,*  V.  Ti.  To  assume  affected  attitudes, 
airs,  or  postures.  Ck.  Ob. 
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At-t5l'l^nt,  a.  [attollena,  l,.}  That  lifts  up.  Derhan^ 

^t-t6ne',  v.  n.  See  Atone, 

^t-torn',  (9t-tUrnO  v.  a.    [attomer,  old  Fr.]  To  tranafrt 

the  service  of  a  vassal.  Sadler.  [H.] 

At-torn',  (5it-tUrn')  v.  n.  (Law)  To  acknowledge  a  new 
possessor  of  property,  and  accept  tenancy  under  hiia 
Blaeksto7ie. 

At-tor'nj?y,  (?it-tiir'n?)  n. ;  pi.  ^t-tor'ney§.  One  whi 
acts  for  another  ;  a  proxy,  —  Attorney,  or  Attnrney  at  Umi 
one  legally  qualified  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  is 
courts  of  law  ;  a  solicitor ;  a  lawyer. 

tAT-TOR'NEY,  (^t-lur'ne)  v.  a.  To  perform  by  proxy;  tu 
emjiloy  as  a  proxy,  Sltak. 

^T-TOR'NEY-t^l^N'lEiR-AL,*  71.  A  prosecuting  officer  o, 
government ;  a  ministerial  officer,  who  acts  foi  the  gov- 
ernment by  which  he  is  appointed,  as  an  attorney  does  fot 
his  employer.  RomUly. 

At-tok'n?  y-(^En'er-^l-shIp,*  7u  The  office  of  attomer 
general.  Month.  Rev, 

^^T'TOr'ney-shIp,  (&t-tUr'ne-ship)  ti.  The  office  of  an  at 
torney.  Shak. 

^^t-TOrn'mj^nt,  (?t-tUm'ment)  tu  (Law)  Ayielding  of  Um 
tenant  to  a  new  lord.  CoweU 

AT-trXct',  V,  a.    [attraho,  attractum,  L.]  [i.  attracted 
pp.  ATTRACTING,  ATTRACTED.]  To  draw  to ;  to  bring  to- 
gether ;  to  unite  ;  to  entice ;  to  allure. 

fAT-TRXcT',  n.  Attraction.  Uudibras. 

AT-TRAcT-A-ElL'l-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  attracted 
Sir  W.  Jones. 

A.T-TRXc'Ti-CAL,a.  Having  power  to  attract.  Ray. 

At-trXct'ing-ly,  ad.  In  an  attracting  manner. 

^t-trXc'tiqn,  tu  Act  of  attracting;  that  which  attracts | 
allurement;  fascination  ;  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach 
one  another  and  adhere  together ;  the  power,  principle,  ol 
tendency  in  bodies  to  unite,  distinguished  into  the  attraa. 
tion  of  gravity,  or  gravitation,  and  the  attraction  of  eoh^ 
sion. 

AT-trXc'tjve,  a.  Having  power  to  draw ;  inviting. 

At-trXc'T|VE,7i.  That  which  draws  or  incites.  Herbert 

AT-TRSc'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  With  the  power  of  attracting. 

At-trXc'tive-nEss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  attractive. 

At-trXc'tqr,  n.  He  or  that  which  attracts. 

At'tra-hEnt,  [at'rj-hSnt,  S.  JV.  P.Ja,  K.  Sm.i  gLt-tm 
hent,  Wb.]  n.  That  which  attracts.  Olanville. 

t^^T-TRXP',  V.  a.  To  clothe  ;  to  dress.  Spenser. 

fJLT-TREC-TA'TipN,  71.  [attrectatio,L.]  Frequent  handling 


AT-TRIB'V-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attributed  ;  imputable. 

^T-tr1b'VTE,  v.  (u  [attribuo,  L.]  [i.  attributed  ;  pp.  at- 
tributing, ATTRIBUTED.]  To  Set  dowu  to  J  to  ascribe ;  to 
impute. 

At'tri-butEjA.  a  thing  attributed  or  belonging  to  any 
one;"property;  quality;  a  perfection  or  excellence  belong- 
ing to  the  Deity. 

At-trt-bu'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  attributing ;  attribute. 

AT-trIe'v-Tive,  a.  That  attriijutes.  Shak. 

AT-TRTB'v-TlVE,n.  A  thing  attributed.  Harris. 

AT-Trite',  a.  [attritus,  L.]  [Sorry.  Abp.  Usher.]  Groun« 
or  worn  by  rubbing.  MUton. 

At-trIte'ness,  n.  State  of  being  attrite  or  much  worn. 

^t-trI"tiqn,  (git-trish'un)  n.  [attntio,  L,]  Act  of  wear- 
ing; state  of  being  worn.  —  (Theol.)  Such  a  grief  for  sin 
as  arises  only  from  fear,  distinguished  from  contrition. 
Bp.  HalL 

^t-tune',  v.  o.  [i.  attuned;  pp.  attunino,  attuned.] 
To  make  musical ;  to  adjust  to  another  sound  ;  to  tune 

tA-TWAlw',  C9-twan')  ad.  In  twain  ;  asunder.  Shak, 

l^-TWEEPf',  ad.  or  prep.  Between.  Spenser. 

A-TWlsT',*  a.  Awry  ;  distorted,  Seager.  [R.] 

fA-TwIXT',  (9-twIkstOjwep-  Betwixt.  Spenser, 

|A-TW6',  (?-t6')  ad.  Into  two.  Chaucer. 

Ai'y-A,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  animals.  P. 
Cye.' 

AfylI^s,*  tu  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  animals. 
P.' Cyc 

A-Tl?P'jc,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  no  type;  irregular.  Diingli- 
son, 

AuBAilfE,*  ((f'ha.nf)  n.  [Fr.]  (French  Law)  A  prerogativa 
by  which  the  kings  of  France  formerly  claimed  the  prop- 
erty of  a  stranger  who  died  in  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized.  P.  Cyc 

Xxj'BEii-fxtNE,*  71.  [Fr.]  An  annual  plant,  used  for  food. 
Oeiit.  Mag. 

Xu'BER-plSTf,*  n.  [aubergiste,  Fr.]  An  innkeeper.  Smol- 
lett.  [R.] 

Au'BVRN,  a.  Of  a  tan  color  ;  reddish  brown. 

Au-eHE'Nj-^,*Ti.  (Zool,)  A  genus  of  ruminating  animala 
P.  Cyc. 

Auc'TlpN,  (awk'shun)  ji.  [auetio,  L.]  A  public  sale  <l 
property  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  place  of  such  sak 
things  sold  at  auction. 

AUc'TiQN,  if.  a.  To  sell  by  auctiuru  [R.] 

Suc'TipN-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction.  Dryden 

Auc-TipN-EER',  TU  One  who  sells  by  auction. 
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fcUC-TipN-fiER',*  u,  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  Cowper.  [R.1 

Huc'TTpN-RdoM,*  n,  A  room  where  an  auction  is  held. 
BomeelL 

fAuc'T|VE,  a.  Of  an  increasing  quality.  Bailey, 

i  vfrO  p■-il^l,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  Japanese  evergreen  plant  or  shrub. 
P.  Cyc. 

fAu-cV-PA'TipN,  Tt.  [aitcupatiOf  L.]  Fowling;  bird-catch- 
ing. Bailay. 

Xu-da'ciovs,  (atw-da'shus)  a.  [awrfoa:,  L.]  Daring^  confi- 
dent; impudent;  bold,  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

Xu-DA'cioys-Ly,  (aw-da'shiis-le)arf.  Boldly;  impudently. 

Su-da'ciovs-n£ss,  (aw-da'shus-nSs)  n.  Impudence. 

Xu-DAp'i-Ty,  ^a.w-dSl8'?-t?)  n,  Quality  of  being  audacious ; 
impudence;  mtrepidity ;  boldness. 

Xu-DJ-B[L'[-Ty,*  n.  Audibleness.    Journal  of  Science,  [r.] 

Au'Df-BLE,  a.  [audibiliSf  L.]  That  may  be  heard  j  percep- 
tible by  the  ear. 

Au'dj-ble,  n.  The  object  of  hearing.  Jtforc.  [r.] 

Xu'di-ble-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  audible. 

Xti'di-bly,  atJ,  In  an  audible  manner. 

1jAu'd£-£nce,  [£Lw'de-6ns,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R,;  iw'dyens,  S.  F.  ; 
awd'yens,^.^.  faw'je-ens,  IV.]  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  hearing; 
a  heariog  ;  an  assembly  addressed  by  a  speaker  ;  an  au- 
ditory ;  the  ceremonial  hearing  of  ambassadors  or  minis- 
ters by  a  sovereign  or  authority. 

giiu'Di-£NCE-CHAM'BER,  71.  The  place  of  reception  for  a 
solemn  meeting. 

J1u'di-£nce-Court,  n.  A  court  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Bum. 

Xjt-di-^n'do  St  ter-mi-nXn'oo*  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ 
or  commission  to  certain  persons  for  appeasing  and  pun- 
ishing any  insurrection  or  great  riot.  Whishaw. 

[Au'Dl-fiNT,  n   A  hearer.  Shelton. 

AU'DiT,  n.  Thfi  settling  of  accounts  by  examining  docu- 
ments and  heaimg  parties  concerned  ;  a  final  account. 

Xu'dit,  V  a.  [i.  audited;  pp.  auditing,  audited.]  To 
settle  by  an  audit;  to  examine  and  settle  or  adjust,  as 
accounts, 

Au'dit,  v.n.  To  sum  up.  Arhuthnot. 

Au'dit-HoOse,  71.  An  appendance  to  most  cathedrals,  for 
the  transaction  of  affairs  belonging  to  them.  Sir  O. 
Wheler. 

tSu-Dt"TiON,  (£lw-dtsh'un)  n.  A  hearing.  Bailey, 

tAu'Dj-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  hearing.  Cotgrave. 

Au'di-tqr,  n.  A  hearer;  one  who  audits;  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  settle  or  audit  an  account. 

Xu'dj-tqr-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  an  auditor.  Johnson, 

Au'D|-Tp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  sense  of  hearing;  having 
the  power  of  hearing. 

Au'Di-Tp-RVj  71.  An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers ;  a 
place  in  which  auditors  are  used  to  assemble. 

Xu'dj-tr£ss,  71.  A  woman  or  female  who  hears.  Milton. 

Xu-dIt'v-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  hearing.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

fSuF,  (awf  )  71.  A  fool,  or  silly  fellow.  Burton. 

j3u  FAIT*  (d'fai')  [Fr.]  Well-instructed;  skilful ;  expert. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Au-Pe'an,*  [9LU-je'9n,  Sm.;  au'je-^n,  Jlsh.}  a.  Belonging 
toAugeas;  full  of  dirt  or  filth.  Tooke. 

Au'jGER,  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  holes, 

Xu'fiER-H5LE,  7t.  A  hole  made  by  an  auger.  Shak. 

jfcUGHT,  (Iwt)  71.  Any  thing.  Shak. 

Au'piTE,*  71.  ^Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  dark  green  or  black 
color,  found  in  volcanic  rocks.  LyelL 

Aug-m£nt',  v.  a.  {^augmenter,  Fr.]  [i.  augmented;  pp. 
AUGUENTiNo,  AUGMENTED.]  To  make  larger ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  increase ;  to  multiply. 

XuG-MfiPTT',  V.  n.  To  grow  larger.  Sidney. 

Xug-'ment,  71.  Increase  ;  state  of  increase. 

XuG-M£NT'^-Bl.E,a.  Capable  of  being  augmented. 

XuG-MEN-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  augmenting;  increase. — 
(ffer.)  An  especial  mark  of  honor,  borne  either  as  an  es- 
cutcheon or  a  canton. 

AuG-MEN-TA'TlpN-CouRT,  71,  A  court  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Warton. 
Xug-m£n'ta-tTve,  fl.  Tending  to  increase. 
JUG-MiSN'TA-TtvE,*  n.  A  Word  formed  to  express  great- 
ness. Latham. 
AtTG-MiSNT'ER,  n.  One  who  augments.  Johrison, 
Xu'GRE,  (SLw'gyr)  n.  See  Augeb. 
Su'gvRj  n.  [augurj  L.l  One  who  pretends  to  predict  by 

omens,  as  tlie  flight  of  birds  ;  a  soothsayer. 
&u'guR,  v.  n.  {i.  augured;  pp.  auguring,  augured.]    To 

guess  ;  to  predict  or  conjecture  from  signs.  Shak. 
Ju'GVR,  V.  a.  To  foretell.  B.  Jonson. 
S.u'gu-R^I',*  a.  Relating  to  augury ;  foretelling.  Bryant. 
^u'GV-RATE,7>.  7i.  To  judge  by  augury.  JVarburton.  [R.] 
Su-GV-itA'TipN,  71.  The  practice  of  augury.  Browne. 
Au'gvR-1?R,  n.  An  augur;  a  soothsayer,   Shak. 
Xtj-gu'ri-^l,  a.  Relating  to  augury.  Browne. 
Au'GV-RisT,*7i.  An  augur;  an  augurer.  Booth.  [R.] 
fkrj'GV-RiX'EfV.n.  To  practise  augury.  Bailey. 
^A~}'Gij-RoOSj  a.  Predicting ;  prescient.  Chapman. 
Iu'gvr-shIP,*  71.  The  office  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 
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Jiu^GV-RY)  n.  Prognostication  by  omens   an  omen ;  m  ftigm 

a  prediction. 

Au'GVST,  7U  [jtugv-stas^h,]  The  eighth  nonth  of  the  yeaf 
so  named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Ciesar. 

Xu-gOst',  o.  Great;  grand;  majestic;  awful 

Xu-gOs'tan,*  k.  Relating  to  Augustus  ;  literary  CnmpbeU, 

Au-gDs'tine5,*7!.  pi.  An  order  of  monks,  bo  named  from 
St.  Augustine  ;  called  also  jSustin  Friara.  Milne^ 

Au-GD3T'LV)*flrf'  In  an  august  manner.  Young. 

Au-gOst'n^ss,  71.  Elevation  of  look  ■  dignity 

SUK,  n.  A  sea-bird.  Pennant. 

Suk'WARD,  a.  See  Awkward. 

Xu-la'ri-an,  71.  \aula^  L.]  A  member  of  a  hall,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  a  college,  at  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Au-la'ri-aw,*  a.  Relating  to  a  hall    Smart. 

AULD,  a.  Old.  Shak.   [Scotch.] 

kuz,n  Lang  Syne,*  [Scotch.]  A  phrase  usee  to  express, 
days  long  since  past.  Burns. 

Au-i.£t'[C,o.  [fliAdy.]  Belonging  to  pipes.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Au'lic,  a.  [aulicua,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  court. — AulU 
Council  J  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor  of  the  lats 
German  empire. 

XuLN,  (^wn)  71.  [aulnej  Fr.]  A  French  measure  of  length ; 
an  ell. 

Sul'n^-^^e,*  (Stw'ngij)  n.  Measurement  by  the  ell.  SmaH. 

3.ul'NjJL-9^er,*  (a,w'ngi-jer)  n.  A  measurer  of  cloth;  aina 
ger.  Blackstone. 

tXu-MAiL',  t).  o.  [mailUj  Fr.]  To  variegate ;  to  figure.  Spenao 

Aum'BRY,  n.  See  Ambry, 

Aunt,  (int)  71.  [a7iefi,  old  Fr.]  A  father  or  mother's  sister 

fXuNT'ER,  77.  An  old  word  fox  adventure. 

Au'RA,*  71.  fL,]  pi.  AUR^.  A  gentle  gale  or  breath  of  aif 
—  (Med.)  A  vapor ;  an  exhalation  of  fine  particles  from  s 
body.  —  (Omith.)  A  species  of  raven.  Crabb, 

fSu'RAL,*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  air.  Maunder. 

Su'RATE,  Tt,  A  sort  of  pear. 

Su'RATE,*7i.  (Chejn.)  A  combination  of  auric  acid  and  a» 
alkali.  Francis. 

Au'rat-ed,*  a.  Resembling  or  containing  gold.  SmarU 

tXu'RE-AT,  a.  [aaratasj  ±j.]  Golden.  Skelton. 

Au'r?-ate,*  a.  Containing  gold  ;  aurated.  Southey 

Au-re'li-^,  b.  [L.]  The  state  of  an  insect,  commonly 
called  the  chrysalis  or  papa.  P.  Cyc. 

Su-Rii'Lj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  aurelia.  .dsh. 

Au~RE'g-L^j*  n.  [L.J  A  circle  of  rays ;  a  crown  of  glory 
Crabb. 

Xu'Ric,*a.  (CAem.)  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  gold  P.  Cye, 

^u-Ri-enXL'ciTE,*  n.  (JWin.)  A  mineral  containing  coppei 
and  zinc.  Dana. 

Au'Ri-CLE,  (3.w're-kl)  n.  [auricula^  L.]  The  external  ear* 
also  one  of  the  two  venous  chambers  or  appendages  ol 
the  heart,  resembling  the  external  ear. 

Au-Rlc'v-LA,  n.ipL  AU-Rlc'V-LA?.  (Bot.)  A  flower;  a 
species  of  primrose. 

Xu-Rlc'v-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  ear;  conveyed  by  hear 
ing;  traditional;  within  the  sense  of  hearing;  secret 
being  conveyed  only  to  the  ear,  as,  "  auricular  cunfeo- 
sion." 

Xu-Rlc'v-I*AR-Ly,  ad..  In  an  auricular  manner. 

Xu-rIc'V-late,*  a.  (Bot.)  Like  the  ear;  having  two  lobes, 
like  ears,  at  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 

Au-rIf'er-oDs,  a.  [auriferj  L.]  Producing  gold. 

Au-Rf  dj^*  n.  [L.]  \i[.  AURIGA.  A  charioteer.  —  {Astron.) 
The  Wagoner,  or  Charioteer,  a  constellation.  Orabb. 

Au-Ri'GAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  chariot  or  carriage.  Bui- 
wer.    [R.] 

Au-RJ-GA'TlpN,  n,  [aurigaf  L.]  Act  of  driving  carriages 
Bailey.  [R.] 

Su-rIg'R^-phy,*  71.  A  writing,  or  the  art  of  writing,  with 
gold.  Maunder. 

Au-Ri-PHR^p'i-ATE,*  a.  Embroidered  with  gold.  SoutJief 

Su-rJ-PIG-MEn'TVM,  n.  See  Orpiment. 

Su'RI-sciLP,*  71.  An  instrument  to  clean  the  ears.  STiwrf, 

Au'rist,  n,  [auris,  L.]  A  surgeon  for  disorders  in  the  ear 

3.u'rJt-:^d,*  a.  Having  ears  ;  formed  like  an  ear.  HiU. 

Xu-R5'RA,n  [L.]  pi.  L.  aurora;  Eng.  auroras,  Tha 
goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day  ;  daybreak ;  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  dawning  light  before  sunrise  ;  a  species  of  crow'ii 
foot^  a  luminous  meteor.  See  Atthora  Borbalis. 
Au-RO'RA  Bo-RE-a'LISj  71.  [L.]  J^orthem  daybreak,  so 
called  because  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  somewhat  resembling  that  which  precedes 
sunrise  ;  called  also  northern  lights^  polar  lights,  or  strearH' 
ers. — .Aurora  ^ustralis,  the  same  phenomenon  seen  to- 
wards the  south  pole. 
Au-ro'rai.,*  a.  Relating  to  the  aurora  or  aurora  borealiSL 

Phil.  Mag. 
Au-r<?-t£l'lv-iii'EE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  tellurium,  con- 
taining gold  and  silver.  Dana. 
Xu'Rt/M  F&l'mi-n1n!S,  71.  [L.]  A  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  gold  in  aqua-regia,  and  precipitating  it  vrith 
salt  of  tartar.  Quitict/. 
Sus-cvl-ta'tion,;!.  {auscidto^'li.']  Alisteningto.  —  {Mid, 
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n  method  of  distinguigliing  diseases  by  list  jning  to  Boiinde 

through  a  tube,  or  stethoscope. 
Aus'cVL-TA-TQR,*  n.  (Med.)  One  who  practises  ausculta- 
tion.   Month.  Ren 
aus-ctlL'T^  Tp-RY,''  a.  Relating  to  auscultation.  Qu.  flew. 
£u'sPf-c  ATE, «.  a.  To  foreshow.  B.Jojison.  To  begin.  Burke. 
iu'spjcE,  n.   [aa^-^icitun^  L.]  pi.  Au'spi-CE?.    Oinen   or 

omens,  such  as  used  to  be  drawn  from  birds  j  favorable 

appearances ;  protection  j  influence. 
£u-spi"ciATi,  (5iw-spish'al)  o.  Relating  to  prognostics. 
Su-spI"cro ys,  (aw-spish'ys)  a.  Having  omens  of  success ; 

prosperous ;  favorable  ;  propitious  ;  lucky  ;  happy. 
3i:u-SPl"cioys-Ly,  (aw-spish'us-1?)  ad.  Prosperously. 
Xu-spF'ciovs-nEss,  (a.w-spi8h'us-n6s)  7u  Prosperity 
Su-stere',  a.  [xLiLstema.  L.]  Severe  i  harsh  }  rigid. 
&u-STERE'Ly,  ad.  Rigidly  ;  severely.  Sltak. 
Xu-stere'ness,  71.  Severity;  austerity.  Shale, 
Xu-stJSr'i-tv,  71.  Severity ;  mortified  life  ;  harsh  discipline. 
Xu'sTRAL,_a.  Relating  to  the  south  ;  southern 
&u'sTttAL-iZE,  t?.  7u  [aiwicr,  L.]   To  tend  towards  the 

south.  Browne. 
ius'TRf-^N,*  n.  A  native  of  Austria.  Coze. 
&us'TRK\N,*  a.  Relating  to  Austria.  Butler. 


TLison. 
hciency. 
MiltoTU 
Xu-THiiN'T|c,  a.  [autltenticus,  L.]  Resting  on  proper  au- 
thori^  ;  properly  attested  ;  true  ;  rea) ;  genuine. 


TiCATiNG,  AUTHENTICATED.]  To  prove  authentic }  to  prove 
by  authority.  JVartoiu 

Au-th£n-ti-ca'tiqn,*  tu  Act  of  authenticating ;  a  proper 
or  legEil  attestation.   Oladstone. 

Au-THEN-Tig'i-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  authentic,  or 
of  resting  on  proper  authority  ;  genuineness. 

Xu-THJeN'Tic-Ly,  ad.  Authentically.  Bp.  Barlow. 

&u-th15n'tic-n^ss,  tu  Authenticity.  Stdlia^jlcet. 

&u-THlLN'Tics,*  n.  pi.  A  collection  of  the  Novels  of  Jus- 
tinian, made  by  an  anonymous  author.  Bouvier. 

iu'THpR,  71.  [auctor,  L. ;  auteur,  Fr.]  The  first  beginner 
or  mover ;  the  efficient ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing ; 
a  writer  of  a  literary  or  scientific  work  ;  a  writer. 

\Av'THQK,v.  a.  To  occasion;  to  effect.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

iu'THQR-ESS,  n.  A  female  author.  Pope.  British  Critic — 
{)::^This  word  is  now  well  established.  Heretofore  aur- 
tlior  was  commonly  applied  to  writers  of  both  sexes ;  and 
some  still  so  use  it. 

Ru-tho'rj-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  an  author.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

&.u'thor4?W[,*  71.  Authorship;  quality  of  an  author. 
Anva  Seward.  [R.] 

&u-th6r'[-t^-tIve,  a.  Having  due  authority ;  exercising 
authority  ;  commanding ;  magisterial ;  dictatorial. 

Au-TH6R'i-TA-Tiv'E-Ly,  ad.  In  an  authoritative  manner. 

i.i>-TH6R'i-TA-TlVE-NEss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  authorita- 
tive. Baileij, 

Au-thOr'i-tv,  n.  {auctorita3j  L.]  Legal  or  genuine  power; 
influence ;  power  ;  rule ;  support ;  testimony  ;  credibility  ; 
a  citation  of  some  act  or  decision  ;  a  precedent. 

itu'THpR-I-2A-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  authorized.  Hammond. 

itu-THpR-(-ZA'Ti<?N,  n.  Act  of  authorizing ;  establishment 
by  authority.  Hale, 

iu'THpR-IZE,  V.  a.  [t,  authorized;  pp,  authorizing, 
AUTHORIZED.]  To  give  authority ;  to  make  legal;  to  es- 
tablish by  authority :  to  justify  ;  to  give  credit. 

Au'THQR-iZED,*(auM;li9r-izd)y.o.  Having  authority;  sup- 
ported. 

S.u'thqr-l£ss,  a.  Without  an  author.  Sir  E.  SackvUle. 

X,u'TiipR-Ly,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  author.  Cuwper.  [r.] 

X.u'THpii-SH:[p,  71.  State  or  quality  of  an  author. 

iiu-Tp-Bi-6u'RA-PHER,*  ji.  One  who  writes  his  own  life. 
Sir  E.  Brydges. 

itl-Tp-Bl-p-GrRAPH'jC,*  a.  Same  as  autobiographical.  Dr. 
Diidin. 

Au-Tp-Bl-p  grXph'i-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  autobiography. 
Ed.  Rev, 

(iu-Tp-Bj-6G-'BVPHl(sT,*7i.  Sa.me  as  autobiographer.  Month. 
Rm. 

4u-Tp-Bl-6a-'RA-PHy,*  71.  [ai>T6^  and  biography.l  The 
life  of  a  person  written  by  himself;  the  act  of  writing 
one's  own  history.  Brande. 

5u-TP-cXr'pi-oOs,*  a.  Noting  fruit  consisting  only  of 
pericarp,  without  any  additional  organ.  Brande. 

f.u-T6BH'THpN,*  n.  [avT6xB(^}v.^  One  who  is  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  soil  itselron  which  he  lives.  Smart. 

tu-TOjCH'THp-N-^L,*  a.  Aboriginal ;  original.  Ed.  Rev, 

HV'-TQf.H'TSQ-NE^f*  n.  pi  [L.]  The  aborigines  or  first 
inhabitants  of  a  country.  Ash. 

£r-T6c'RA-sy,  n.  [tvr •KparEia.']  Government  residing 
in  or  exercised  by  a  single  person ;  self-derived  power. 

&U'tp-CRXt,*  n.  An  absolute  sovereign  or  ruler.  Q«.  Rev. 
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.^u-tp-crXt^|C,*  a.  Relating  to  an  autocracy ;  aLwluW 

Ec.  Rev. 
Xu-tp-crXt'i-c^L,  fl.  Relating  to  an  autocracy. 
Au-Tp-cRXT'j-C-^L-liV,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  autocral 

Ch.  Eng.  Rev, 

fSu-T6c'R*-TpR.*7i.  The  same  as  flMiocroi.  Smart. 

fAu-Tp-CRA-TSR'l-CAL,  fl.  Same  as  autocratical.  Pearson. 

Xu-t6c'rV-TRIce,*  n.  A  female  absolute  sovereign.  Danit^ 

Au-t6c'rA-TrIx,*  n.  Same  as  autocratrice.  Smart. 

Xu'Tp-CRiT-SHjP,*  71.  The  office  of  an  autocrat.  Ch.  Ob 

A  UTO  DA  FEf*  (iu'tp-cfe-faO  [Sp. ;  properly  a  uto  de  fe 
act  offaith.'\  n,  j  pi.  AUTOS  DA  fe.  A  sentence  given  by 
the  inquisition  for  burning  a  heretic.  Brande. 

fXu-Tp-^^E'NE-AL,  a.  Self-begotten.  fFater/touse, 

AU'Tp-G-RXPH,n.  (autographcj  Fr.]  A  person's  own  hand 
writing. 

tXu-T6G'RA-PH*L,  fl.  Autograph  ical.  Bennet. 

Su-tp-grXph'jc,*  fl.  Relating  to  an  autograph ;  autograph- 
ical.   Oent.  Mag, 

Xu-tp-grAph'}-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  autograph. 

Su-t5g'r^-ph¥,  71.  A  person's  own  hand-writing,  in  op 
position  toa  copy  ;  autograph.  Snox. 

Au-t6m'a-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  dark  greenish  mineral, 
called  also  gahnite.  P.  Cye, 

Xu-t5m'ji-tal,  a.  Same  as  automatic.  Todd.  [R.] 

Su'tp-mXth,*  71.  One  who  is  self-taught.  Smart. 

Au-tp-mXt'jc,*  fl.  Relating  to  an  automaton  ;  produced  by 
machinery.  Ure.  —  (Med.)  Acting  of  itself ;  spontaneous 

Xu-tp-mXt'i-c^l,  a.  Belonging  to  an  automaton. 

Au-t6m'a-t6n,*  n.  [avrdfiaTov.]  pi.  Gr.  XU-tSm'^-T^  , 
Eng.  Au-t6m'a-ToN9  ;  —  both  in  good  use.  A  machine  dt 
constructed  as  to  imitate  the  actions  of  men  or  animals. 

fXu-TSM'A-ToDs,  a.  Automatical.  Browne. 

Xu-Tp-NO^ME-A,*Ti.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  O^c. 

f  Au-Tp-NO'Mi-AN,*  n.  One  who  practises  autonomy.  Bax^ 
ter. 

|Au-T6N'p-My,  71.  [ai'Tovoiita.']  The  living  according  to 
one's  own  law  or  mind.  Bailey, 

Su-t5p'sic,*        )  a.  Seen  with  one's  own  eyes ;  autoptical 

Au-t6p'si-C-A.l,*  )      Dr.  Francis. 

Au'T6p-sy,  71.  \dvTotpia.]  The  seeing  with  one's  own 
eyes;  ocular  evidence.  Quincy.  Examination  by  one'i 
self.  Ray. —  (Med.)  A  post  mortem  examination.  Mott. 

fAu-TOP'Ti-cAL,  fl.  Perceived  by  one's  own  eyes.  Evelyn 

fAu-T5p'TJ-CAL-L¥,  ad.  By  means  of  one's  own  eyes 
Browne. 

fXu-Tp-sjBHfiD-j-Xs'Tr-cAL,  (a-u-tp-skSd-e-Ss'te-kjl)  a.  [ai 
T(Jf  and  (rxEdiaart«-dsj  Hasty ;  slight.  Dean  Martin, 

Su-Tp-THE'l^M,*  71.  The  doctrine  of  the  self-existence  ol 
God.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Au'tvmn,  (aw'tiim)  n.  [autumnus,  L.]  The  season  of  the 
year  between  summer  and  winter,  comprising,  astronomic 
cally,  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  winter  solstice,  about  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber. —  Autumn  popularly  comprises^  in  England,  August, 
September,  and  October  ;  in  the  United  Statesy  September, 
October,  and  November. 

Au-tDm'nal,  fl.  Belonging  to  autumn.  Donne. 

Xu-tDm'nal,*  71.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  autumn.  Smart 

fAu-TDM'Ni-Ty,  n.  The  season  of  autumn.  Bp,  Hall. 

AUjf:-E'sis,n.  [L.]  (Rhet.)  Amplification.  SmitJi. 

tAu?;-£T'ic,  fl.  Increasing ;  amplifying.  Hutchinson, 

Au^-Tl'iar,  (3.wg-zil'y?r)  a.  [aaxilium,  L.]  Assisting.  Popa 
See  Auxiliary, 

fAuy-TL'lAB,  (SLwg-zil'yjir)  n.  Helper.  Olover.  See  Auxii^ 

lARY. 

Au3j:-lL'lAR-Ly,*  ad.  By  means  of  aid  or  help.  Coleridge. 

Au3f-lii'i^-ay,  ^9LWg-zn'y&-re)  fl.  Assisting;  helping.— 
(Oram.)  Auxiliary  Verb,  a  word  that  assists  in  the  conju- 
gation of  other  verbs. 

Au)j:-lL'iA-Ry,  (a.wg-zTl'y?-re)  n.  A  helper;  an  assistant ;  « 
confederate, — pi.  Foreign  troops  employed  in  war. 

fXuif-lL-i-X'TipN,  (a.wg-zil-e-a'shyn)  71,  Help.  Bailey, 

f  Au3f-lL'i-A-Tp-RY,  a.  Assisting.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

^-vXil',  (^-val')  V.  a.  [valoir,  Fr.]  [i.  availed;  pp.  ATAiif 
iNO,  AVAILED.]  To  profit ;  to  promote  ;  to  benefit 

A-vail',  (?-val')  v.  lu  To  be  of  use.  Dnjden. 

^-VAii,',  Tu  Profit ;  advantage ;  benefit.  Locke. 

A-VAiL.-^-Bli.'l-'rY,*  n.  duality  of  being  available.  Haugl^ 
ton.  [B-1 

A-vail'a-ble,  fl.  That  may  be  used  with  success  or  ad- 
vantage ;  valid  ;  profitable ;  powerful ;  useful. 

^-vail'^-ble-n£ss,  71.  Power  to  promote  an  end;  legal 
force. 

/k -v All.' A-BljYt  ad.  Powerfully;  legally;  validly. 

fA-VAiL'MENT,  71.  Usefulness;  avail.  Bailey. 

AV^-LANpHE',*  [^v-9-l^nsh',  ^. ,■  av'9-l8ngsh,  Sm,\  n, 
[Fr.]  A  vast  boay  of  snow,  ice,  &c.,  sliding  down  1 
mountain.  LyelL 

fA-VALE',  V.  fl.  [avatery  Fr.]  To  let  fall  j  to  depress,  ^ensef 

tV'vXLE',  V.  n.  To  sink,  ^enser. 

tA-vXNT',  n.  The  front  of  an  army.  Oower. 

AVAHT-COURIER,  (^-Ving'-ko're')  [^t-vSng'k^rCr,  Ja, ;  ^ 
vong'kor'ya',  ^.,'&v'i5ng-k6r'er,  Sm,]  71.  [Fr.]  A  meaaen- 


la7£N,  sir;  move,  i-'or,  s6n;  bDll,  bur,  rOle — p,  9,  ^,  g, 


■oft',  e,  jQ,  C,  I,  hard;    ^  as  Zj  X  as  gz  , —  TUIM 
R  • 
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fflr  who  is  despatched  before  to  notify  thb  approach  of 

eibers. 

-VAm'-GuXrd,  (9-v3lnt'gilrd,  or  ^-vang'gard)  [^-v^nf- 

gaxdyW.  P.J.   F,;  9-va,unt'giLrd,  S, -■  gL-vaung'^lird,  Ja.  ; 

a-vSng'gArd,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]   The  van  ;  the  hrst  body 

of  an  army. 
^-vXn'TV-rine,*  n.    A  beautiful  quartz    stone,  having 

grains  of  gold  dust  or  mica  interspersed.  fV.  Ency. 
Av'A-RlCE,  n.  [avaritia^  L.]   Insatiable  desire  of  gain  or 

property  ;  cupidity  ;  penuriuusne^  ;  covetousness. 
Av-VRi"ciova,  (av-?-rIah'ya)  a.  Having  an  insatiable  love 

of  gain  i  penurious ;  miserly  ;  sordid  ;  covetous. 
X.v-A-iii"cioi;s-Ly,  (av-^-rish'ys-'?)  od-  Covetously. 
Xv-^-ri"ciOi;s-nEss,  (4v-j-rish'iis-nes)  iu  Covetousness. 
fAv'A-ROGs,  a.  Covetous  ;  avaricious.  Qower, 
^-viST',  iiiterj.  (JVauft)  Hold  !  stop  I  enough  ! 
dy~A-T'AR'J^  n.  [av-gi-t'ir',  Sm.  Wb.;  ^-va't'Ar,  K.  Maunder^ 

Campbell.}    In  Hindoo  mythology,  an  incarnation  uf  a 

deity.  P.  Qtjc. 
Xv-a-ta'ra,*  71.  An  incarnation    of  the  deity  j  avatar. 

Malcom, 
tA-vAuNCE'M^NT,  n.  Advancement.  Bale. 
ifr-vAuNT',  iTiter/.  Hence  I  begone!  Shak. 
t^-vAuMT',    (?-v2LntO    V.    a.    To  boast;  to  vaunt.  Abp. 

Cranmer^ 
t^-vSuNT',  V.  n.  To  come  before;  to  advance.  Spenser^ 

t^-VAUNT',  1 

i^-VAUNT'^wcE,  >;i.  Boasting.  Chaucer. 

fA-VAUNT'RY,  ) 

^'VEj  (a've)  ji.  [ffluB,  L.]  The  first  part  of  the  salutation, 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  an 
abbreviation  of  the  A've  Mqr-ri'q.y  or  A've  Ma'ry. 

(A-VfiL^  V.  0.  \aveUo,  L.]'  To' pull  away.  Brmone. 

iv-E-NA'cEoys,*  (av-?-na'shus)  a.  Belonging  to  or  like 
oats.  jSsJi, 

&v'EN-Aij)^E,  lu  (Law)  A  quantity  of  oats  paid  as  a  rent. 
CoweL 

^-V£N(jI-E',  (gi-venj')  v.  a.  [vengerj  Fr.]  [i.  avenged  ;  pp. 
AVENGiHa,  AVENGED.}  To  take  vcngeauce  for  without 
malice;  to  revenge;  to  punish. 

f  A-v£nge',  (9-v6njQ  71.  Revenge.  Spenser. 

(■A-v£n'9EANCE,  n.  Punishment;  vengeance.  Philips. 

^-v£N9E'F0L,*a.  Revengeful.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

A-v£no-e'm?nt,  n.  Act  of  avenging.  Spenser. 

A-vEn'^^er,  n.  One  who  avenges.  Dryden. 

A-v£n'(^er-£ss,  n.  A  female  avenger.  Spenser.  [R.] 

f'Av'E-NOR,  n.  [avenorj  old  Fr.]  An  ofiicer  of  the  kmg  of 
England's  stable,  who  provided  oats  for  his  horses. 
Birch. 

Av']EN5,  n.  The  herb  bennet,  a  perennial  plant. 

fA-viiNT'vRE,  11.  [aventure,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  mischance, 
causing  a  man's  death,  without  felony ;  properly,  ad- 
venture. CoweU 

iv'E-NDE,  (av'e-nfi)  n.  [avenue^  Fr.]  A  way  by  which  a 
place  may  be  entered ;  an  alley  of  trees  before  a  house ; 
an  entrance ;  a  broad  walk. 

1^-VER',  v.  a.  [averer^  Fr.]  [i.  averred  ;  pp.  averring, 
AVERRED.]  To  declare  positively  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  assert. 

i.v'ER-AGE,  n.  [averagium,  L,]  A  mean  proportion  ;  a  me- 
dium of  any  given  quantities ;  a  contribution  to  a  gen- 
eral loss. — Oeneral  average.  (Law)  Whatever  damage  or 
loss  is  incurred  by  any  part  of  a  ship  or  cargo  for  tlie 
preservation  of  the  rest ;  a  small  duty  paid  to  the  master 
of  a  ship,  for  his  care  of  goods  over  and  above  the  freight. 

JtV'ER-A^E,  r.  a.  [i.  AVERAGEB  ;  pp.  AVERAGING,  AVER- 
AGED.] To  fix  a  mean  of  uneven  or  different  quantities ; 
to  make  equal ;  to  proportion. 

Xv'ER-A9^E,*  V,  Tu  To  exist  in  or  form  a  medial  quantity. 

'    Qrant. 

Xv']?R-A9E,*  a  Being  of  a  mean  proportion  or  quality. 
Coleridke. 

Jl  V'ER-CORN,*  n.  (Law)  A  rent  paid  in  corn.   TVhishaw. 

(^.-ver'ment,  n.  Affirmation;  declaration.  —  (Law)  An 
offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify  or  make  good  an  excep- 
tion, or  of  either  party,  in  pleading,  to  prove  what  he 
assei ts. 

A-ver'nat,  n.  A  sort  of  grape. 

^-ver'n!-an,*  o.  Relating  to  the  lake  Avemus.  Booth. 

4v'5R-Pil:N-NY,  n.  (Eng.  Law)  Money  paid  towards  the 
king  of  England's  carriages,  by  rent  from  land,  instead 
of  service  by  beasts  in  kind. 

5-v£r'RHP-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  wood-sorrel  tribe.  P.  Cyc. 

Jiv  er-rOn'cATE,  e.  a.  [avemmcoy  h.]  To  root  up.  Hudi- 
bras.  [R.] 

tAv-ER-RVN-cA'TlQN,  n.  Act  of  rooting  up.  Robinson, 

Av-er-rvn-CA'tqr,*  n.  A  pruning  instrument,  having 
two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  uf  a  rod,  acting  like  scissors. 
LovdoTU 

Xv-ER-sa'ti^N,  n.  Hatred ;  abhorrence.  SouVi.  [r.] 

^- verse',  a.  [flperjMJ,  L.]  Disinclined  to;  unwilling;  re- 
luctant ;  malign  ;  not  favorable. 

^-vSrse'lv,  fli.  Unwillingly;  with  aversion. 

^-VERSE'wiss,  n.  Unwillingness  ;  disinclination. 


^-vEr'siqn,  (^^TfeVshyn)  n.  Repugnance;  antipathy    La 

tred ;  dislike  ;  cause  of  aversion. 
tA-VER'sfVE,*a.  Averse;  turning  away    Daniel. 
^-vfeRT',  V.  a.  [avertOy  L.]   [i.  averted  j  pp.    ateH'  iwq 

AVERTED.]  To  tuTD  aslde  Of  aviTay  ;  to  cause  to  dit  &ke 

to  put  by. 
^-VERT',  V.  71,  To  turn  away.  Thomson. 
A-visRT'ER,  Ti.  He  or  that  which  averts.  Bartfm. 
fA-VER'Tj-MEwT,*  71.  Advertisement.  MilUm, 
A'VJ-A-RV,  71.  [avis,  L.]  A  place  enclosed  to  keep  birdt  in 
.^-vic'v-ii^,*  71.  (ZooQ  A  genus  of  bivalves.  P.  Cye. 
AV'iD,*  a.  Eager;  greedy.  Sir  E.  Brydges.  [r.] 
fA-vlD'l-o&s,*  a.  Eager;  greedy.  SmarL 
tA-vlD'i-oDs-Ly,  arf.  Eagerly;  greedily.  Bale. 
A-vId'j-T¥,  71.  Greediness  ;  eagerness ;  strong  desire, 
fA-viljE',  V,  a.  [avilir,  Fr.]^  To  depreciate.  B.  Jonsoiu 
A  Vlif'c^-jJd  MXt-ri-mo'ivi-i*  [L.]  (Lftw)  "  From  th 

bonds  of  matrimony  ;  "  a  form  of  divorce.  Hamilton. 
tA-vi^E',  c.Ti,  [aviscTy  Fr.]  To  consider.  See  AvizE.  Spenser 

tAvl^^'  i  "*  [""^j  Fr.]  Advice ;  intelligence.  B.  Jonson. 
tA-vi^E'MENT,  71,  [Fr.]  Advisement.  B.  Jonsoiu 
JAv'l-TO&s,  a.   [avitus,  L.]   Left  by  ancestors ;  ancient 

Bailey, 
tA-viZE',  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  toconsider  ;  to  advise.  Spemstr 
Ar-Q-CA'j>df  n,  (Sp.]  A  tree  found  in  the  West  Indiei 

Miller. 
tAv'p-cATE,  V.  a.  \avocOj  L.]  To  call  oflf;  to  remove 

Lord  Herbert 
Xv-p-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  calling  aside ;  business  that  call*. 

aside  :  occasional  business  ;  occupation  ;  employment. 
tA-v&^V-TiVE,  7U  Dehortation  ;  dissuasion.  Barrow, 
A-voId'J  V,  a.  [vuiderj  Fr.]  [i.  avoided;  pp,  avoidino 

AVOIDED.]  To  shun  ;  to  escape;  to  elude;  to  endeavoi 

to  shun  ;  to  evacuate  ;  to  vacate  ;  to  annul. 
A-VoId',  V.  n.  To  retire  ;  to  become  void,  ^yliffe, 
A-voId'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  avoided  or  shunned.  Bofyle, 
A-voId'ance,  n.  Act  of  avoiding ;  state  of  being  vacant 
'  the  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off.  —  (iflw> 

The  act  of  becoming  vacant  by  death,  cession,  depriva- 
tion, &c. ;  the  condition  of  a  benefice  when  void  of  aa 

incumbent. 
A-voId'er,  n.  One  who  avoids. 
A-volfD'l.ESS^  a.  Inevitable.  Dryden. 
Av-0|R-Di;-p6l9',  (S-V-er-di^-pbiz')  n.  &.  a,  [avoir  du  poida 

Fr.l  A  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contams  16  ounr*«, 

and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy,  as  17  to  14. 
tA-v5KE',  ■«.  a.  [auoco,  L.J  To  call  back.  Cockeram. 
AV-O-LA'TlpN,  n.  [onoto,  L.J  Flight ;  escape.  OlanviUe.  [R.^ 
Av'P-s£t  *  n,  (Omith.)  A  species  of  palmiped  bird.  P.  Cyc 
A-v60cH',  «.  a.  [avouer,Fr.]   [i.  avouched  ;  pp.  avouch 

iNo,  AVOUCHED.]  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  vouch;  to 

vindicate. 
fA-voOcH',  n.  Declaration  ;  testimony.  Shak. 
A-voOch'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  avouched.  Sherwood.  [B.' 
A-voOch'er,  71,  One  who  avouches, 
tA-VoOCH'MENT,  n.  Declaration.  S/uz/c. 
A'-VO"^',  v.  a.  lavoueTj  Fr.]    [i.  avowed;  pp,  avowiwo, 

AVOWED.]  To  declare  openly;  to  affirm. 
f  A-vo^'  71.  Determination  ;  vow.  Oower. 
A'-vo^'a-BI'E,  a.  That  may  be  avowed,  Donne. 
fA-voiV'A-BLY,*  ad.  In  an  avowable  manner.  DanieL 
A-vb'^'AL,  71.  Open  declaration  ;  justification. 
A-voWant,*  71.   (Law)  One  who  makes  an  avowry,  o" 

avows  or  justifies  a  plea.  Blaclistone. 
A-vo\Ved',*  (51-vBud')  p.  a.  Declared  openly;  professed 
A-vo*'ed-ly,  ad.  In  an  open  manner.  Clarendon. 
Av-o^-ee',    [av-ofi-e',    W.    Jo.   Jish;  51-vbu'e,    SL    Wb.\ 

One  to  whom  the  right  of  advowson  of  any  churoh  be- 
longs. See  Advowee. 
A-vot^'er,  71.  One  who  avows  or  justifies.  Dryden. 
A-vd^'RV,  n.  (Law)  A  justification  advanced  in  pleadin| 

by  one  who  has  taken  a  distress  in  his  own  right  whea 

sued  in  replevin. 
fA-voNV'SAL,  n.  A  confession.  Di^U 
tA-v6iR^'TRy,  71.  Bailey.  See  Advowtbt. 
A-yDlsed',  (9-vulst')  p.  a.  [anulsus^  L.]  Plucked  away 

Shenstone, 
A-vDl'sipn,  (9-vuI'shun)  71.  Act  of  taking  suddenly  away 
A-WAIT',  v.  a.  [i.  awaited;  pp.  awaiting,  awaited.]  To 

be  in  reserve  for;  to  expect;  to  attend.  Milton, 
lA-WAlT',  7U  Ambush  ;  a  waylaying.  Spenser. 
A-WAKe',  v.   a,    [i.    AWOKE   or  awaked;  7^.   ywAKiNn, 

AWOKE  or  AWAKED.]  To  rouse  out  of  sleep ;  to  1  iise  from 

torpor ;  to  put  into  new  action ;  to  wake. 
A-wake',  V,  n.  To  break  from  sleep ;  to  wake.  i>Aak, 
A-wake',  a.  Not  asleep  ;  in  a  vigilant  state. 
A-Wa'kem",  (gi-wa'kn)  u,  a.  &  71.  \i.  awakened  ;  pp.  aw* 

KENiNO,  AWAKENED.]  To  awake ;  to  wakc.  Pope. 
A-wak'en-^r,  (gt-waTtn-^r)  -n.  He  or  that  which  awakens 
A-wak'en-tno,  (51-wa'kn-ing)  71.  Act  of  awaking ;  revivaL 
^-WAK'EN-JNa,*  p.  a.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  alarming. 
A-wArd',  v.  a.    [i.  awarded;  pp.  awarding,  awaeded. ' 

To  adjudge ;  to  determine ;  to  sentence. 
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^-wArI)',  v.  n.  To  judge ;  to  decree.  Pope. 

i^-wArd',  71.  The  judgment  of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators ; 
determination  ;  sentence. 

,^-wABD'jf  R,  71.  One  who  awards. 

*^-wA.RE^  a.  Vigilant ;  apprized ;  informed  of. 

f^-wARE%  V.  n.  To  beware.  Par.  LosU 

t^-WARN',  V.  a.  To  caution  ;  to  warn.  Spenser, 

A-way',  (^-wa')  flrf.  In  a  state  of  absence  j  at  a  distance  ; 
aside;  off;  witli  absence.  —  Away  wilhj  sometimes  used 
as  having  the  nature  of  a  verb ;  as,  "  X  cannot  aww^  witfiy" 
I  cannot  endure;  ** AwaywWi anch  a  fellow," (./ic^,) take 
away,  cast  away. 

tA-WAY'w^RB,  ad,  away  ;  aside.  Qower. 

AWE,  fiw)  n.  Reverential  fear;  reverence  j  dread. 

Awe,  (^w)  v.  a.  [i.  awed;  pp  awing,  awed.]  To  strike 
with  reverence  or  fear.  Bacon, 

tA-WEA'Ry,  (?-we're)  a.  Weary;  tired.  Shak. 

Iawe'-BXnd,  (^w'bind)  B.  A  check;  a  restraint.  Bailey. 

Awe'-cpm-mAnd'|N&,  a.  Striking  with  awe.  Gray, 

XwE'-cpM-PfiL'LiN&,*  a.  Enforcing  awe.  Crdbb. 

Awe'-strOck,  a.  Impressed  with  awe.  Milton, 

Aw'fOl,  a.  That  strikes  witli  awe;  venerable;  dreadful ; 
fearful. 

iw'FfiL-EYED,  (a.w'fiil-id)  o.  Having  eyes  exciting  awe. 
More. 

Aw'pOii-LV,  ad.  In  an  awful  manner. 

Aw'  rOL-Nfisa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  awful. 

f^-WHAPE',  (j-hwap')  V.  a.  To  strike  ;  to  confound.  Spen- 
ser 

fA-WHEELS',  (9^-hw5lz')  ad.  On  wheels.  B.  Jonson. 

^-while',  C^-hwil')  ad.  Some  time  ;  for  a  time.  Shak, 

fA-WHlT',  (9-hwTtO  arf.  A  jot;  a  tittle.  Bp.  Hall. 

tAwK,  a.  Odd;  out  of  order.  L^Estrange. 

Awk'w^rd,  a.  Inelegant;  impolite;  wanting  skill,  po- 
liteness, or  ease ;  unhandy  ;  clumsy. 

Awk'ward-LV»  ad.  In  an  awkward  manner. 

AwK'w^RD-NiSss,  n.  Quality  of  being  awkward. 

Awl,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holas  with. 

Aw'l.:^:ss,  a.  Wanting  awe  or  reverence.  ShaJc. 

Awl'-SHAped.*  C-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  awl.  Smith. 

AwjL'wort,*  (ai'wiirt)  n.  (Bat.)  A  plant  with  awl-shaped 
leaves.  Sma?^ 

AwME,  or  AwM,  n.  A  Dutch  measure  ;  aam.  See  Aam. 

Awn.  n.  The  beard  or  bristles  of  grasses  and  grain  ;  arista. 

AWN'jNGjTi.  A  cover  spread  over  a  boat,  or  any  place  with- 
out a  roof,  for  shade ;  a  temporary  covering  of  clotli  for 
plants,  &.C. 

Xwn'less,*  a.  Having  no  awn  or  beard.  Smart. 

A-woke',  i.  Sep,  from  Awake.  See  Awake. 

t^-woRK',  (9-wiirkO  ad.  At  work,  Sftdc. 

^-work'|N&,  (5i-wUrk'ing)o.  Working.   Spenser 

^-WRY',(^-ri')orf.  &;a.  Not  in  a  straight  direction  ;  asquint; 
unevenly;  perversely;  distorted;  a»kance,  crooked. 

Ax-^-ya'c^t,*71.  a  species  of  Mexican  fly.  Crabb. 

Axe,  (d.ks)  n.  An  iron  instrument,  with  a  sharp  edge,  for 
hewing  and  chopping. 

Axe,*  v.  a.  The  old  English  verb  for  ash.  "  Or  if  he  axe 
a  fish."  fVickliffe.  It  is  still  in  use,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  among  the  common  people.  Forby^  Brocketty  ^c. 
It  is  also  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Axe'hEad,  n.  The  head  of  an  axe.  2  Kiiigs  vi.  5. 

Axe'stone,*  71.  (Jl/ift.)  A  subspecies  of  nephrite.  Crabb, 

A,x'i-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  axis.  Pront. 

Ax'i-^L-LV,*  ad.  According  to  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis. 
ProuU 

^x-'fF'JjiR-oDs,*  a,  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  consist  ex- 
clusively of  an  axis,  as  lichens,  fungi,  &c.  Brande. 

Ax'i-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  axe.  Smart. 

4X-Wl4j  n.  [L.]  pi.  4X~Xl'lje.  The  arm-pit.  — (Sot.) 
The  angle  formed  by  the  separation  of  a  leaf  from  its 
«tam.  P.  Cyc. 
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Ax'tl-LAR,  0.  Axillary.  Bailey.    SeeAxiLLiRV 

Ax'jL-L.VRV,  [ak'zjl-la-re,  W.  Sm.  fVb.;  jk-zll'j^-re,  S. /• 
—  See  Capillary.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  axilla. 

Ax'fN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  commonly  crystallizevt 
and  of  vitreous  lustre,  P.  Cyc. 

^x-1n'p-mXn-c¥,*  71.  Divination  by  an  axe.  Crabb. 

Ax'lQM,  (aks'yym)  [ak'sliym,  S.  JV.}  Sik'she-um,  F.  Ja. 
^k's^-um,  J.  Sm. ;   aka'yym,  K.]    n,    [a^i'w^a.]    A  self- 
evident  truth  or  proposition;  an   established  principle, 
a  maxim.       » 

Ax-i-p-MXT'ic,*(ak-she-^-mat'jk)a.  Axiomatical.  EcRev 

Ax-j-p-mAT^f-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  axioms 

Ax-j-p-mAt'j-c^L-i-V,*  ad.  By  the  use  of  axioms,  nr 
Allen, 

Ax'js,  n.  [axisy  L.]  pi  Ax'e§.  The  line,  real  or  imagi 
nary,  that  passes  through  any  body  on  which  it  may  br 
supposed  to  revolve,  —  (Bot)  The  root  or  stem,  or  both 
together,  P.  Cyc. 

Ax'LE,  (ak'sl)  }  n.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  bar  ci 

Ax'le-Tree,  (ak'sl-tre)  \  iron,  fitted  into  the  holes  m 
naves  of  wheels,  round  which  they  turn. 

Ax'led,*  (ax'ld)  a.  Furnished  with  an  axle.  Warton, 

Ax'p-LoTL,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles.  P.  Cyc. 

Ay,  or  Aye,  (^e)  ad.  Yes;  certainly.  This  word  is  com 
monly  written  aye. 

Ave,*  (a?)  71, ;  pi.  AYES,  (Uez)  An  affirmative ;  one  who 
votes  in  the  affirmative  ;  as,  "  The  ayes  have  it."  HatseU 

Aye,  faj  ad.  Always;  for  ever.  Spenser. 

AyE-XyE,*  (ae''ie')  n.  (Zool.)  A  singular  nocturnal  quad- 
ruped of  Madagascar,  so  named  from  its  peculiar  crv 
Brande. 

tAV'GREEN,  (a'grSn)  71,  Houseleek,  Diet. 

Ayle,*  n.    (Law)  A  kind  of  writ.  Blticlistone. 

Ay  Me,  intcrj.  Implying  dejection  ;  same  as  afi  me.  MUton 

AY'Ry,  (a'rej  n.  The  nest  of  the  hawk.   See  Eyry. 

A-za'le-a,'*  71.  ,■  pi,  AZALEAS.  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants 
or  shrubs  having  beautiful  flowers  ;  an  American  honey 
suckle,  P.  Cyc, 

Az'e-role,  71.  [azeroUy  Fr.]  The  three-grained,  or  Nea 
poiitan,  medlar-tree. 

Az'i-mDth,  71,  [Ar.]  (Astron.)  The  arc  of  the  horizon  in 
tercepted  between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle, 
passing  through  a  star  or  other  celestial  body  j  or  the  an- 
gle made  at  the  zenith  by  the  meridian  and  the  vertical 
circle  in  which  the  body  is  situated, — Azimuth  cij-cle,  or 
vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  tliruugli 
the  zenith,  and  intersecting  the  horizon  at  right  aneles.  — 
Azimuth  compass,  a  compass  used  at  sea  for  findin<^  ttio 
horizontal  distance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  magnetic 
meridian.  —  Mzimuth  dial,  a  dial  of  which  the  style  is  per 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Az'OTE,*  ra.z'ot,  Stiu  R.  Wb.  Maunder,  p.  Cyc;  9-zot',  K.] 
n.  [a  andi^wij.j  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  gas  which  is  fatal  to 
animal  life  ;  called  also  nitrogen.  It  is  one  of  the  con 
stituents  of  common  air.   P.  Qfc. 

A-z6th',*7i.  (Alch.)  A  universal  remedy.  Crabb. 

A-z6t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  azote.  Mackintosh 

Az'p-TITE,*  7^  (CAem.)  A  salt  containing  azote,  Crabb, 

Az'p-TIZE,*  V.  a.   To  impregnate  with  azote.  Ure. 

)[a'zvre,  (a'zhur  or  azh'ur)  fa'zhurjS.  E.  F.  K.  R. ;  a'zhai, 
W.  Ja. ;  Szh'uir,  J.  Wb. ;  a'zhSr,  Sm.  f  Sz'ur,  P.']  a,  [aiury 
Fr.]  Sky-blue;  faint  blue.  — (-Her.)  Blue.  Sidney. 

IIA'ZURE,*  71.  [azur,¥i:]  Sky-blue.  — (Her.)  One  of  tliK 
colors  or  tinctures  empioyed  in  blazonry.  Brande. 

IJA'zi/RE,  V,  a.  To  color  any  thing  blue.  Elyofs  Diet, 

IJA'ZVRED,  (a'zhurd  orSzh'urd,)  a.  Colored  blue.  Shak. 

Az'u-RiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral;  the  lazulite,  P.  Cyc. 

lit  A'ZVRN,  (a'zhurn  or  Szh'urn,)  a.  Of  a  bright  blue  colot 
Milton. 

fAz'VME,  (SzMm)  71.  [azyme,  Fr.]  Unleavened  bread.  Bible. 

Az'y-MOOs,*  a.  {azymus,  L.]  Unleavened.  Smart 
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Bthe  second  letter,  and  first  consonant,  of  the  English 
«  alphabet,  is  a  mate  and  a  labial,  being  pronounced 

by  the  aid  of  the  lips.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  it  gener- 

&l\y  stands  for  baccalaureus,  or  bachelor;  as,  B.  A.,  B. 

D.,  B.  L. 
Baa,  (ha)  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep.  Shak. 
Baa,  (ba.)  c.  71.  [balOfh.]  To  cry  like  a  sheep.  Sidney. 
Ba^az,*  n.  (Ant.)  The  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  Ca- 

naanites,  Phoenicians,  &c. ;  an  ancient  idol  representing 

tiie  sun.  CalmeU 
B  4'^RD,*  B.  (JVflut.)  A  sort  of  sea-vessel  or  transport-ship. 

OruOu. 
iAB^BLE,  (ba.b'bl)  V.  n.  \i.  babbled;  pp.  babblinq,  bab- 


bled.] To  prattle  like  a  child ;  to  talk  idly,  thoughtlesalx 

or  much;  to  prate  ;  to  tell  secrets. 
BXb'BLE,  V.  a.  To  prate;  to  tell.  Harmar.  [R.] 
BXb'ble,?!.  Idle  talk  ;  senseless  prattle.  Shak, 
fBXB'BLE-MfiNT,  n.  Senseless  prate.  Milton. 
BXb'bl:^r,  n.  One  who  babbles  ;  an  idle  talker 
BXb'bl;ng,  71.  Foolish  talk ;  prattle.  1  Tim.  vL 
Babe,  n.  An  infant ;  a  young  child ;  a  baby. 
Ba'bel,7U  [Heb.]  Disorder;  tumult.  Beatim.,S[  FU 
BA'BE-Ry,  71.  Finery  to  please  a  babe,  Sidney. 
BXb-i-a'na,*  71,    (Bot.)  A  genua  of  Cape  plants    havln| 

beautiful  flowers,  yellow,  purple,  or  red.  P.  Cyc. 
BXB'iL-LARD,*7t.  (Omith.)  A  small  frugivoruus  passerint 
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nt :  calleit  also  the  white-hreasted  fauvette  and  neiite- 
creeper,  Brande. 

^XB')NG-TQH-iTE,*  n.  (JUin.)  A  crystallized  siliclous  min- 
eral. DancL, 

Ba'bjsh,  a.  Childish ;  babyish.  Ascham, 

fBA'Bjsll-LV,  ad.  Childishly.  Jibp.  Usher. 

B^-b66n',  71  Vbabouin^  Fr.]  A  genus  of  quadrumanaj  a 
large  Kind  of  monkey ;  an  ape. 

B  \'By,  [ba'b?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  vulgarly^  bib'?, 
W.  Sm.]  n.  An  infant ;  a  young  child ;  a  feabe  }  a  doll. 

Ba'bv,  a.  Like  a  baby;  small.  Shdk. 

Ba'bv,  0.  a.  To  treat  rne  like  a  baby.  Young.  [r,.J 

Ba'bv-peat'vred,*  (ba'b^fet'yyrd)  a.  Having  infantine 
features.  Covyper. 

Ba'bv-hood,  (ba'be-Jiid)  r,.  Infancy;  childhood. 

Ba'by-HoOse,*  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and  play- 
things. 

Ba'bv-Ish,  a.  Childish.  Bale. 

Ba'by-Tsm,*  m.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  baby.  Booth.  [R.] 

BXB'Y-Lo'Nf-AN,"^  a.  Relating  to  Babylon  or  Babylonia; 
disorderly.  P.  Cyc. 

BXb-x-l6n'IC,*  a.  Relating  to  Babylon ;  Babylonical.  Fo. 
Qu,  Rev, 

BXB-V-LdN'l-C^L,  a.  Babylonian  ;  disorderly.  Harrington. 

BXb-v-lo'VJsh,'''  a.  Relating  to  Babylon  ;  Babylonian.  Dr, 
Blaney, 

BXB'v-LpN-iTE,*  n.  The  arrow-shaped,  Babylonish  char- 
acter.   Srjiaamore. 

tBA'BY-SHlP,  n.  Infancy.  Min/theu. 

BXc,*  n.  A  tub  or  vat  for  cooling  wort  or  liquids ;  a  sort  of 
ferry-boat.  Crabb. 

BXa'A-NdN,*^  n.  (Jlfe<2.)  An  antidote ;  an  hepatic  medicine. 
Crdbb. 

BAc'(7J,*n.rL.](J?oe.)Aberry ;afruithavingseeds.  P.  Cyc. 

BXc-ca-lAu'RE-^te,*  n.  Ibaccalaurcus,  L.]  The  degree 
of  a  bachelor  ;  the  first  or  lowest  academical  degree  in  a 
university  or  college.  Brande. 

BXc'cATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  soft  flesh;  baccated. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXc'cA-TJED,  a.  [baccatusj  h.]  Having  berries ;  beset  with 
pearls ;  baccate.  Bailey. 

BXc'£H^-nXl,  (bak'^-nil)  a.  [bacchanalia,  L.]  Drunken ; 
revelling.  Crowley. 

BXc'jSHA-nXl,  71.  A  devotee  to  Bacchus  ;  a  drunkard. 

BXc~^h'a-na' Li-A*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Feasts  or  revels  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  P.  Cyc. 

3Xc-jeHA-NA'Li-^N,  [bak-9-na'le-^n,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja.;  b5k- 
^-nal'y^n,  F.  K."]  n.  A  drunkard. 

BXc-jeHA-NA'Lj-^N,  a.  Relating  to  revelry.  A.  Smith. 

BXc'^h^-nXl5,  n.  pi.  The  drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

BS.C-^HAJVT'jn,  [Fr.]  A  bacchanal ;  a  reveller. 

BAG-pHANTE'j  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  bacchanal. 

BAC-^HXif  TE^*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  priests  or  devotees  of 
Bacchus.  Jameson. 

BXc'jCHic,        )a.  Relating  to  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  ;  jo- 

BXc'jChJ-c^Ij,  \     vial ;  drunken.  Spenser, 

B4C-p!irI'vSi*  n.  [SaKx^Xos-]  pi.  bac-^hVi.  iRheW)  A 
lioetic  foot,  having  one  short  and  two  long  syllables ;  as, 
*'8L-ma-vi."  Crabb. 

BXc'jeHys-BOLE,  (bSk'ys-bol)  n.  A  flower.  Mortimer. 

B^C-cIf'e-roDs,  (b?.k-sif§-rus)  a.  [bacca  and  fero,  L.] 
Bearing  berries. 

B^c-<?lv'<?-RoOs,  (b^k-siv'p-rus)  a.  Feeding  on  berries. 
Bailey. 

BXcH'?-LpR,  71.  An  unmarried  man ;  a  man  who  takes 
his  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  law  or  divinity ;  a 
knight  of  the  lowest  order. 

BXch'e-lqr-T^M  *  71.  The  state  of  a  bachelor.  Const.  Mag 

BXCH'E-LpR'S-BuT'TON,*  n.  A  plant  and  flower;  the 
campion.  Ash. 

BXcH^E-LpR-SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  a  bachelor. 

B4'CWJLJ/Sj*n.  [L.]  A  staff*;  a  stick.  — (Sof.)  The  coty- 
ledon of  the  hyacinth.  Link. 

GXcK,  71.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  in  man,  and  the  up- 
per part  in  animals ;  the  spine ;  the  outer  part  of  the 
hand ;  the  rear;  the  hinder  part  of  a  thing,  opposed  to 
the  front;  the  part  out  of  sight;  the  thick  part  of  any 
tool,  opposed  to  the  edge;  a  liirge  rafter  of  a  roof;  a  vat. 

BXCK,  ad.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came  ;  backward  : 
behind ;  towitrds  things  past ;  again ;  in  return ;  a  second 
time. 

BXcK,«.  a.  [t.  backed;  j?p.  backing,  backed.]  To  mount 
on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  to  place  upon  the  bacK ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  justify ;  to  second  ;  to  move  back ;  to  prepare  by 
gluing,  as  the  back  of  a  book. 

BACK,*  a.  Being  behind,  out  of  sight,  or  passed  by.  Smart, 

BXck'bXnd  *  n.  A  part  of  the  harness  which,  going  over 
the  back  of  a  horse,  keeps  up  the  shafts  of  the  carriage ; 
back-chain.  —  (Law)  A  counter-bond.  Boucher^s  Oloss. 
[Scotland.]  [Ash. 

Cack'bXr,*  n.  A  bar  in  the  chimney  to  hang  a  vessel  on. 

BXck'bIte,  v.  a,  \i.  BACKuiT  ;  pp.  rackbiting,  backbit- 
ten.] To  speak  ill  of  a  person  behind  his  back  ;  to  cen- 
vure  the  absent. 
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BXcK'BiT-ER,  a.  One  who  backbites ;  a  secret  detractor 
BXck'bit-ing,  n.  Secret  detraction. 
BXcK'BiT-iNG,*p.  a.  Calumniating  secretly.  Ash. 
BXcK'BlT-iNG-LY,  ad.  Slanderously.  Barret. 
BXcK'sTfr-TEN,  fbak'bU-tn)p.  from^flcAfiife.  See  Backbit* 
BXck'bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the  back  ;  the  spine 
fBXcK'cXB-By,  71.  (Law)  A  having  on  the  back.  Cowil. 
BXCK'cHAiN,*  n.  A  chain  that  passes  over  the  cart-saddU 

of  a  horse  to  support  the  shafts.  Booth. 
BXck'dooR;  (b^k^dor)  n.  A  door  behind  a  building. 
BXCKED,  (b^kt)  a.  Having  a  back.  Sltak. 
BAcK'EN,*(b5.k'kn)u.fl.  To  put  back;  to  retard.  5fl(/Mf7-5«.[R,'i 
BXck':?r,*  n.  He  or  that  which  backs.  —  (Arch.)  Ananow 

slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a  broad,  square-headed  shite, 

where  the  slates  begin  to  diminish  in  width.  Brande. 
BXck'fIl-ljns,*  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to  its  place  earl. 

which  has  been  removed  ;  the  earth  so  restored.  Tanner 
BXck'fbi£ni>,  (bak'frSnd)  n.  An  enemy  in  secret  So\aK 
BXcK-&XM'ivipN,  71.  A  game  played  with  dice  by  two  pot 

sons,  on  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  having  twelv 

black  and  twelve  white  spaces. 
BXck'&roCnd,*  71.  The  part  behind,  opposed  to  the^7i(, 

the  part  of  a  picture  that  is  not  most  prominent  to  the  ey 

Pope. 
BXck'hoOse,  71.  A  building  behind  a  house. 
BXck'-lean-ing,""  a.  Inclining  towards  the  hinder  pan 


BXcK'-LiSHT,*  (bSlkMit)  n.  A  light  reflected  on  the  hinder 
part.   Fenton. 

BXcK'PAiNT-iNG,*  71.  (Paint.)  The  method  of  painting 
mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass,  with  oil  colors.  Crabb 

BXck'-PXr-lqr,*  71.  A  parlor  in  the  rear.  Johnson^ 

BXck'piece,  71.  The  armor  which  covers  the  back. 

BXck'-plate,*  71.  A  plate  on  the  hinder  part  of  armor. 
Pope. 

BXck'rXg,*  71.  A  kind  of  German  wine.  Mason. 

BXck'r£nt,=*'  n.  A  rent  paid  subsequently  to  reaping 
Loudon. 

tBXcK'RE-TiJBN,  n.  Repeated  return.  Shak. 

BXck'room,  n.  A  room  behind  or  in  the  rear. 

fBXcK'sfiT, ;?.  a.  Set  upon  in  the  rear.  Anderson 

BXck'sIde,  71.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing;  rear. 

BXcK-SLiDE',  [bak-slid',  (V.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  JVb. ;  bSk'slld 
iST.  P.  R."]  V.  n.  [i.  BACKS1.ID  ;  pp.  back9liding,  back 
sLiDDEN  or  BACEBLiD.]  To  fall  otf ;  to  apostatize  ;  to  de- 
Generate ;  to  revolt. 

BXck-slid'er,  n.  One  who  backslides;  an  apostate. 

BXcK-SLlD'lNG,  71.  Apostasy;  transgression. 

BXck-slid'ing,*  p.  a.  Apostatizing;  revolting.   Fuller. 

BXck'stXff,  n.  An  instrument  used,  before  the  invention 
of  the  quadrant  and  sextant,  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude 
at  sea. 

BXck'stXir9,  (bak'stArz)  n.  pi.  The  private  stairs  in  tho 
house.  Bacon. 

BXcK'STXy,*  n.  (Printing)  A  leather  strap  used  to  check 
the  carriage  of  a  printing-press.  Brande. 

BXck'stays,  71.  pi.  (JVavt.)  Ropes  for  strengthening  and 
sustaining  the  top-masts  of  a  ship. 

BXck'sword,  (bik'sord)  n.  A  sword  with  one  sharp 
edge ;  a  rustic  sword,  or  a  stick  with  a  basket  handle. 

BXck'-TrIck,*  71.  A  mode  of  attacking  behind.  Shak. 

BXck'w4.rd,  ad.  With  the  back  forward  ;  towards  the  ba«k 
or  the  past ;  regressively ;  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state , 
past ;  in  time  past. 

BXcK'w^RD,  a.  Unwilling ;  sluggish ;  dull ;  behind  in  prog 
ress  ;  not  forward  ;  late. 

fBXcK'wARD,  71.  The  state  past.  Shak. 

JBXcK'wARD,  V.  a.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hinder.  UammoTta. 

BXck'wa"rd-ly,  ad.  Unwillingly;  perversely.  SluUc. 

BXcK'wARD-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  backward 

BXcK'WARD?,  ad.  Same  as  backward.  J^ewtan 

BXcK'WASTiED,*  (bSLk'wesht)  a.  Cleansec  from  the  oil  ai 
ter  combing,  as  wool.  Ash. 

BXcK'wX-TER,*  n.  A  current  of  water  from  the  inland 
which  clears  off  the  deposit  of  sand  and  salt  left  by  the 
action  of  the  sea ;  water  in  a  stream  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  obstruction  below,  flows  back  up  the 
stream.  Hunter. 

BXck'wood5-man,*  (bak'wfidz-m^n)  n.  ,■  pi.  bXck'- 
wood5-m:]?n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  newly-settled  country, 
particularly  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Month, 
Rev. 

BXck'wSund,  v.  a.  To  wound  behind  the  bAck.  Shak. 

BXck'yXrd,*  71.  A  yard  behind  a  house,  &c.  Blom^dd. 

Ba'con,  (ba'kn)  n.  [bacon,  old  Fr.]  The  flesh  of  a  hut 
salted,  smoked,  and  dried. —  To  aoDe  one's  bacon,  to  es- 
cape unhurt ;  to  avoid  loss.  Prior. 

Ba'con-f£d,*  (ba'kn-fSd)  o.  Fed  on  bacon.  Shak. 

Bvco'nj-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Lord  Bacon  or  his  philos- 
ophy. Ency. 

BXc'v-lite,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  telrabranchiatt 
cephalopods,  resembling  ammonites,  Brande, 

BXc-V-LOM'?-TRY,n.  [baculusjh.yo.nd  /xcr/)o<,Gr.]TheaH 
of  measuring  distances  by  baimli  or  staves.  BaUey-  [R.] 
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pXXif  a.  [comp  ivoRBi  ;  sup.  worst  ]  III  j  not  good ;  vicious ; 
unfortunate ;  hurtful. 

BXde,  (bad)  [bad,  S.  rr.  J,  F,K.  Sm.  R.i  bad,  E.]  i  from 
bid,  gee  Bid 

BXd^e,  (ha.j)  n.  A.  mark  or  cognizance  wornj  a  token  by 
which  one  is  known ;  a  mark  of  diatinction. 

BXd^e    v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  badge.  Sliak. 

Badi^e'less,  a.  Having  no  badge.  Bp.  Hall 

BAD(^'er,  n.  (Zool.)  A  carnivorous  quadruped  that  bur- 
rows in  the  ground.  —  (Law)  One  licensed  to  buy  victuals 
in  one  place  to  be  sold  in  another  ;  a  carrier;  a  porter. 

BXD<j^':l5R,  V*  a.  To  confound ;  to  persecute ;  to  teaae.  Lock- 
harL 

BXd^'er-lEoged,  (baj'er-lSgd)  a.  Having  legs  of  an  un- 
equal length.  VEstrange. 

BXD'j-g-fim,*  n.  Same  as  badigMiu  Scitdamore. 

Ba-dIg'epn*  (b?-dTj'yn)  [b^-dlj'un,  ^.  Sm.;  bSd-e-jii'Qn, 
Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Jlrcfu)  A  mixture,  as  of  plaster  and  free- 
stone, to  fill  little  holes  in  the  material  on  which  a  sculp- 
tor or  other  artist  has  to  work  :  —  a  preparation  for 
coloring  houses,  consisting  of  powdered  stone,  sawdust, 
slaked  lime,  alum,  <Scc.  Frands. 

BXit-i-NAjfE',  (bid-e-nazh')  n.  [Fr.]  Ll^ht  or  playful  dis- 
course ;  raillery ;  foolish  talk.  Chesterfield. 

Ba-dXn'E'RIEj  (b?-din'e-re)  n.  [Fr.J  Nonsense.  Shemtone. 

BXd'I8-t:?r,*  71.  (En(.)  A  genus  of  the  order  of  coleoptera. 
Brande. 

BXD'Ly,  ad.  In  a  bad  manner.  ShaJi. 

BXd'ness,  n.  State  of  being  bad.  Shak. 

BAp'fle,  (barfl)  V  a.  [&e#er,  Fr.]  [i.  baffled  j  pp.  baf- 
FLiNO,  BAFFLED.]  To  clude  J  to  coufound  ;*to  frustrate  J 
to  balk  ;  to  disgrace. 

BXp'fle,  v.  n.  To  practise  deceit.  Barrow.  [R.] 

BXF'FLE,re.  A  defeat.  South,  [r.] 

BXf'fl?r,  n.  One  who  baffles. 

BXg-,  71.  A  sack  or  pouch;  part  of  an  animal  containing 
particular  juices  ;  an  udder ;  an  ornamental  purse  of  silk 
tied  to  men's  hair.  —  (Com.)  A  determinate  quantity  of 
goods ;  as,  a  bag  of  cotton. 

Bag-,  V,  a.  [u  bagged  ;  pp.  bagging,  bagged. 1  To  put  into 
a  bag;  to  load  with  a  bag;  to  swell:  —  to  nook  up  and 
gather  grain.  Loudon, 

BX&,  u,  n.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag.  Chaucer. 

B1g-a~t&lle'  (b^g-j-tel')  n.[Fr.]  A  trifle ;  a  toy.  Howd. 

BXG'G■A(j^E,  71.  [bagag-Bj  Fr.]  The  furniture  of  an  army; 
goods  to  be  carried  away ;  articles  or  matters  carried  by 
a  traveller;  luggage:  —  a  worthless  woman;  a  flirt. 

fBXG-'G-A-jGER,*  71.  One  who  carries  the  baggage.  Raleigh. 

BXe'eiNG,*  n.  Materials  for  bags ;  the  act  of  putting  into 
bags:  —  a  mode  of  reaping  corn  or  pulse  with  a  hook. 
Brande. 

BXg'n£t,*  71.  An  interwoven  net  for  catching  fish.  Travis. 

BXgn'io,  (ban'yo)  n.  [bagno,  It.]  pi.  Bagnios  (ban'yoz)  A 
bathing-house;  a  brothel. 

BXa'PiPE,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
leathern  bag  and  pipes.  Chambers. 

BXg^pip-er,  71.  One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe.  Shak, 

Ba-ou&tte',  (bj-|5t')  m.  [Fr.]    A  little  round  moulding. 

BX~har' y*  71.  An  Oriental  measure  equal  to  three  piculs. 
Malcom. 

BA'HiRy*  71.  (JSnt.)  The  most  ancient  of  the  rabbinical 
books.   Ash. 

f^BAlGNE,  (ban)  v.  a.  [baigjier,  Fr.]  To  drench ;  to  soak. 
Carew. 

BAl'KAZi-iTE,^  7z.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  epidote  from  Lake 
Baikal.  Brande. 

Bail,  (bal)  n.  [b(^ler,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  release  of  a  prisoner  on 
security  for  hia  appearance  in  court ;  the  person  or  persons 
who  give  security ;  the  sum  given  for  security ;  surety, 
Whishaw.  —  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  &c.  Forbij.— 
A  division  between  stalls.  Loudon. 

Bail,  Vi  a,  [i.  bailed;  pp.  bailing,  bailed.]  To  release 
or  give  security  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner ;  to  give  bail ; 
to  admit  to  bail. 

Bail'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  bailed.  B.  Jonson. 

BAlL'-BdND,'*'  7t.  (Law)  A  bond  given  for  appearance  in 
court.   Tomlins, 

Bail-ee',*  re.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  goods  are  bailed, 
or  delivered  under  a  bailment.  Blackstove. 

Bai'li?,*  (ba'I?)  71.  (Scotland)  An  alderman;  a  magis- 
trate who  is  second  in  rank  in  a  royal  burgh.  Jamiesoii. 

Bail'iff,  (ba'llf )  71.  [baUli,  Fr.l  A  subordinate  officer  or 
deputy,  in  England,  appointed  oy  a  sheriff,  whose  business 
it  is  to  execute  arrests ;  an  under-steward  of  a  manor. 

Baii-'i-wIck,  71.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff  or  sheriff. 

Bail'ment,  71.  (Law)  The  delivery  of  goods  in  trust;  a 
contract  resulting  from  the  delivery  of  goods  in  trust. 

Bail'QR,*  or  BliL-(5R',*n.  (Law)  One  who  bails  or  de- 
livers goods  in  trust  Blaekstone.  Qi^-When  used  in  op- 
position to  baileej  it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syUable. 

BAllj'-Pii:CE,*  71.  (Law)  A  slip  of  parchment  or  paper  con-  , 
taining  a  recognizance  of  bail  above,  or  to  the  action.  Smart. 

tBAlli'V,  «•  Contraction  for  bailiff"  or  bailiioick.   Wickliffe. 

rBAlN,  (ban)  n.  [6ain,  Fr.]  A  bath.  HakewUL 
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tBAiN,  (ban)  v,  a.  To  bathe.  TnbervLv. 

BAi'RAMy*Tu  A  Mahometan  feast  insiftuted  jn  imitktioi 
of  the  Easter  of  the  Christian  church,  and  following  ttai 
fast  of  Ramadan.  Brande. 

tBAiR'MArr,*  n.  (Law)  A  poor  insolvent  debtor  left  bare 
and  naked.  Whishaw. 

BAiRN,  or  Barn,  n.  A  child.  —  [Scotland  and  North  ol 
England: — in  Shakspeare,  beam.'] 

Bait,  (bat)  v.  a.  [i.  baited  ;  pp.  baiting,  baited.]  To  put 
meat  upon  a  hook  to  tempt  fish ;  to  give  food  for  refresh- 
ment on  a  journey ;  to  feed,  as  a  horse. 

BAIT,  V.  a.  [baUrey  Fr.]  To  attack  with  violence ;  to  har- 


Bait,  v.  n.  To  stop  for  refreshment ;  to  flap  the  wings;  to 
flutter.  Shak. 

Bait,  n.  Any  substance  for  food ;  meat  or  food  to  allure 
fish ;  a  lure ;  a  temptation ;  refreshment  on  a  journey 
oats  or  provender  for  a  horse,  &.c. 

Bait'jng,*  71,  The  act  of  furnishing  a  bait ;  refreshment 
Donne. 

Baize,  (baz)  n.  A  kind  of  coarse,  open,  woollen  stuff. 

Bake,  v.  a.    [i.  baked  ;  pp.  baking,  baked  or  baken. 
BaJcen  is  seldom  used.]  To  heat,  dry,  or  harden  by  heat 
or  fire;  to  cook  in  an  oven. 

Bake,  v.  n.  To  do  the  work  of  baking;  to  be  heated  oi 
baked ;  to  become  hard  or  crusty. 

BAKED.'*'  (bakt)  a.  Hardened  with  heat ;  cooked  in  an  oven. 

Baked'-Meats,  (bakt'mets)  n.  Meats  dressed  in  the  oven 

Bake'hoOse,  71.  A  place  for  baking  bread.  tVotton. 

Bake'-Meats,  n.  Baked  meats.   Genesis. 

fBA'KEN,  (ba^kn)p.  from  Bake.  1  Kings.  See  Bake, 

Ba'ker,  n.  One  who  bakes  bread,  &c. 

Ba'ker-Foot,  (ba'k?r-fut)  71.  A  distorted  foot.  Bp.  Taylor 

Ba'ker-l£gged,  (ba'ker-legd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bak'e-rv,*  71.  A  bakehouse  ;  a  house  for  baking.  Smart. 

Bak'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  hardening  with  heat ;  the  em- 
ployment of  a  baker;  the  quantity  of  bread,  j^c,  baked 
at  once.  Ash. 

BXl'jH-ch6ng,*  n.  A  substance  consisting  of  pounded  or 
bruised  fish,  and  used  in  the  East  as  a  condiment  to  rice 
McCiilloch. 

B^-jLje'na*  71.  [L.]  (Zool.)  The  Greenland  whale.  Brandt. 

BXl'ance,  71.  [balance^  Fr.]  One  of  the  powers  in  me- 
chanics ;  a  macliine  for  weighing  substances ;  a  pair  of 
scales ;  the  act  of  comparing  two  things ;  the  overplus  of 
weight;  that  which  is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an 
account  even  ;  equipoise ;  as,  "  balanct  of  power."  • 
[The  remainder  or  rest  of  any  thing,  as  of  an  edition,  of 
an  evening,  <fec.  Pickering.  U.  S.  Corrupt  or  colloquial.] 
(Astron.)  The  sign  Libra.  —  Balance  of  trade,  (Com.)  the 
difference  between  the  commercial  exports  and  import* 
of  two  countries.  —  Balance^  or  balance-^hcel  of  a  watch, 
that  which  regulates  its  motion,  and  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  pendulum  to  a  clock. 

BXl'ance,  v.  a.  \i,  balanced  ;  pp.  balancing,  bal 
anced.}  To  weigh  in  a  balance  ;  to  counterpoise ;  to  reg 
ulate,  as  weight  or  an  account;  to  make  equal. 

BXl'ance,  v.  n.  To  hesitate ;  to  fluctuate.  Locke. 

BXl'a.nce-F1sh,*7i.  The  hammer-headed  shark.  Hill* 

BXl'an-cer,  71.  One  who  balances. 

BXl'an-cIng,  71.  Act  of  poising ;  equilibrmm. 

BXl'a-nite,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  barnacle.  Kiroy 

BXl'as  RO'by,  71.  [balaiSi  Fr.]  A  rose-red  variety  of  sp* 
nel.  P.  Cyc. 

Ba~laus'ta*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit  having  » 
leathery  rind.  Brande. 

Ba-lAus'tjne,*  71,  The  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranatn 
Crabb. 

|Bal-bu'ci-nate,7).  71.  To  stammer  in  speaking.  Bailey. 

fBAL-Bu'Ti-ATE,  (b^l-bu'she-at)  v.  n.  [Mfiweio,  L.]  Samw 
as  balbucinate,  Bailey. 

BXl-co'nied,  (bal-ko'ujd)  a.  Having  balconies.  R.  Jfort/i. 

BXL'c9-NY,tfrBAL-co'NY,  [b^l-ko'ne,  S,  PV.P.J.E.F.;H\- 
ko'n?,  or  b51'k9-ne,  Ja.  R. ;  barkp-ne,^.  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cye 
fj;!^  "  The  accent  has  shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first 
syllable  within  these  twenty  years."  Sm.  (IS3t>).]  n.  [biiL- 
con,  Fr.]  A  frame  or  projecting  gallery  in  front  of  a  win- 
dow or  opening  of  a  house. 

BAld,  a.  Wanting  hair ;  without  the  natural  or  usual  cov- 
ering; unadorned;  inelegant;  mean;  naked. 

BXL'DA-jCHtN,  [bal'dj^-kin,  Sm^;  bSil'd^-chin,  K.]  [balda- 
chino.  It.]  71.  A  silk  canopy;  an  architectural  canopy. 

BAld'bDz-zard,*  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish  ;  the  fish, 
ing-hawk.  Booth. 

BAl' de r-dXsh, n.  Arude mixture; jargon  ; coarse tanguagu 

BAl'd?r-dXsh,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  adulterate  liquors,  [r.j 

BAld'-Head,*  77.  A  head  that  is  bald ;  a  person  having  hii 
head  bald.  2  Kings  ii. 

BAld'lv,  ad.  In  a  bald  manner ;  nakedly  ;  meanly, 

BAld'm6w-v,  (bald'mun-e)  71   A  plant;  gentian. 

BAld'ness,  71.  State  of  being  bald;  want  of  hair  or  orna 
ment  jinelegance. 

BAli>'pAte,71.  a  head  without  hair.  Shak, 

BAld'pate,  a.  Destitute  of  hair ;  bald.  Dryden. 
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BlLs'pAT  ED,  a.  Having  a  bald  head.  Shak 

BA.L'DRfc,  ft.  [baudrier,  Fi*-]  A  girdle  used  by  warriors  in 
feudal  times ;  the  zodiac,  ^e/isw. 

Bale,  r.  [Aa/«,  Fr.]  A  bundle,  as  of  goods ;  ten  reams  of  pa- 
per.—  (ScotUtTid)  A  signal  fire;  a  bonfire. — Bale  goods^ 
^oods  or  merchandieie  done  up  in  bales. 

Bale,  «.  a.  [i.  BALED  J  pp.  BALING,  BALED.]  To  make  up 
into  a  bale  or  bundle :  —  to  lave  out ;  to  empty. 

tBAL£,7i.  Misery;  calamity.  Spenser. 

jBale,*  a.  Baleful;  pernicious.  King: 

BXL-E-XR'fC,*  a.  [Balearesj  L.]  Relating  to  the  islands  of 
Majorca,  Wmorca,  and  Ivica.  Oent,  Ma^. 

Ba-le£n',*  n.  Tile  substance  called  whaleboTie.  Hamilton, 

Bale'fOl,  a.  Full  of  misery,  sorrow,  or  mischief.  Spenser, 

Bale'fOl-lv,  fflfi.  Sorrowfully  J  injuriously. 

Bai.e'pOl-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  balefii-.  Spenser. 

BXl'is-ter,  n.  IbaZistay  L.]  A  crossbow.  Blount.  See 
Ballister.  [P.  Cyc 

Ba-lIs'te^^*  n.  pi.  (Ich.)  An  extensive  genus  of  fishes. 

BAlk,  (b3.k)  n.  A  long  piece  of  timber ;  a  great  beam  j  a 
piece  of  wliole  fir;  drawn  timber ;  a  ridge  of  land  left 
unploughed  between  furrows  ;  a  disappointment. 

BAIjK,  (b^ic)  V.  a.  [L  balked  ;  pp.  balking,  balked.]  To 
disappoint ;  to  frustrate ;  to  defeat  j  to  heap,  as  on  a 
ridge.  Shak, 

fBALK,  (blk)  V.  n.  To  turn  aside ;  to  deal  in  cross-purposes. 
Spenser. 

BAlk']e:e,  (bSLk'er)  n.  One  who  balks:  —  one  who  watches 
the  shoals  of  herring  and  gives  notice  of  their  course  to 
fishermen. 

Ball,  n.  Any  thing  made  in  a  round  form  ;  a  round  sub- 
stance or  mass  ;  a  round  thing  to  play  with  ;  a  globe  ;  a 
bullet ;  a  cushion  used  for  inking  by  printers.  —  An  enter- 
tainment of  dancing. 

BXl'lad,  71.  [ballade^  Fr.]  A  song  ;  a  small,  light  poem  ;  a 
short,  lyric  tale  in  verse. 

BXl'lad,  v.  a.  To  make  or  sing  ballads.  Shak.  [r.] 

BXl'lad,  v.  n.  To  write  ballads.  B.  Jonson. 

tBXL'L^l>-ER,  n.  A  maker  or  singer  of  ballads.  Overbury. 

BXl'l^d-Farce,*  71.  A  musical  drama.  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

BXl'lad-Ist,*  n.  A  writer  or  singer  of  ballads.  Qu,  Reo. 

BXl'lad-Mak'er,  71.  One  who  writes  ballads.  Shak. 

BXl'lai>-M6ng']e:r,  (bal'^d-miing-ger)  n.  A  trader  in  bal- 
lads, Sliak. 

BXl'l^d-Op':e-ra,*  n.  A  burlesque  opera.  Johnson. 

tBXL'LAD-Ry,  n.  The  subject  or  style  of  ballads.  B.  Jonson. 

BXl'la'd-SI'ng'er,  n.  One  who  sings  ballads.  Oay. 

BXL'LAD-SlNa'lNG,*«.  The  act  of  singing  ballads.  Qarrick. 

BXl'l^^d-Style,  71.  Air  or  manner  of  a  ballad.  Warto-n. 

BXl'lad-Tune,  71.  The  tune  of  a  ballad.  Warton. 

BXl'l.^i>-Writ'er,  (-ri'ter)  n.  A  composer  of  ballads. 

BXL'L^L-RXa,  o.  a.  To  threaten;  to  bullyrag.  Wartoiu  [Vul- 

BXl^- 
th< 
steady. 
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erally  of  silk,  filled  with  a  gas  which  :;auses  it  to  ut  tna^ 

and  sail  or  pass  in  the  air. 
BAL-Ld6N'E-RV,*7u  The  management  ofballoon<«,  Qb.  R« 
BAL-LdoN'jN&j*  n.  The  art  of  making  and  managing  bal> 

loons  ;  aeronautics.  Qu.  Reo 
B.^-l6on'jst,*7i-   One  who  constructs  or  manages  bal» 

loons.  Knox. 
BXl'LQT,  71.  [hallotte,  Fr.]  A  little  ball,  or  any  thing  else- 

whicb  is  used  in  giving  a  secret  vote  ;  a  secret  metJiod  of 

voting  at  elections  ;  a  vote  ;  act  of  voting. 

BXl'LQT,  V.  7t.  [t.  BALLOTED  ;  ;)p.  BALLOTfNO,  BALLOTED^ 

To  vote  or  to  choose  by  ballot.  iVotton. 
fBAL-LpT-A'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  voting  by  ballot.    Wotton, 
BXl'lqt-B6x,*  n.  A  box  used  in  balloting.  Q«.  Rev. 
BXl'lqt-?r,*  71.  One  who  ballots  or  votes  by  ballot.  Q» 

Rev, 
BXL'L9T-lNG,*n.  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot.  Oent,  Mag 
BXl'lqt-Ist,*  tu  An  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  ballot 

Qu.  Rev. 
BXll'room,*  n.  A  room  for  assemblies  or  balls.  More. 


BXl'last,  71.  \hallaste,  D.]  Weight  or  heavy  matter  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady  \  that  which  keeps 


EXl'last,  v.  a.  To  make  or  keep  steady,  as  by  ballast. 

BXl'l^st-.^9E,*  n.  {Law)  A  duty  paid  for  taking  up  ballast 
from  the  bottom  of  a  port.  Boumer. 

JJAL'LAST-lNe,*  71.  The  covering  of  roads  ;  the  filling  in 
of  earth  or  stone  above,  below,  and  between  the  stone 
blocks  and  sleepers  upon  raih-oads.  Tanner. 

BXl'l^TED,  p.  a.  Sung  in  a  ballad,  J.  Webster,  [r.] 

BXl-l^-toon',*  71.  A  luggage-boat  used  in  Russia,  Sec. 
Crabb. 

tBXL'LA-TRy,  71,  A  jig  J  a  son^.  Milton^ 

BALL'-CdcK,*  71.  A  hollow  sphere,  or  ball  of  metal,  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  turns  the  stop-cock 
of  a  cistern  pipe,  and  regulates  the  supply  of  water. 
Brande. 

BXl'LET,  (bal-la', or bariet)  [bM-la',  J.  Sm. ;  bal'la,  orhW- 
l?t,  jT.,'  h'Al'l^tjE.  fV.]  n.  [balletj  Fr.]  A  mimic  dance, 
or  a  dramatic  story  told  in  metrical  action,  accompanied 
by  music. 

dXL'LfiTTE,*  TU  A  ballet.  Walker.    See  Ballet. 

BXl'li-age,*  n.  A  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London  for 
the  goods  and  merchandise  of  aliens.  Crabb. 

BXl'liard?,  (bil'ysrdz)  tu  See  Billiards. 

B^L-Llsi  TA^*  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  warlike  machine  for 
throwing  heavy  stones  and  other  missile  weapons.  Crabb, 

BXl'LIS-ter,  [bal'js-t^r,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  bj-lis't?r,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  [ballisiaj  L.]  A  warlike  engine  j  a  crossbow.  See 
Baluster. 

Bal-lIs'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  missile  engines: — noting  a 
sort  of  pendulum  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  force 
or  velocity  of  cannon  and  musket  balls.  Brande. 

Bal-lIs'tjcs,*  n.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  throwing  mis- 
sile weapons  by  means  of  engines.  Crabb. 

B^-i*' Li-i^M,*  n,  {Atit.)  Anciently,  an  outer  bulwark;  af- 
terwards an  area  or  court-yard  contained  in  an  outer  bul- 
wark orfortified  castle;  English,  bailey.  P.  Cyc. 

B4L-L6dN',  TU  \ballony  Fr.]  A  glass  receiver,  of  a  spheri- 
cal form ;  an  architectural  ornament,  being  a  ball  placed 
OD  a  pillar: — a  large,  hollow  ball,  or  immense  bag,  gen- 


BXlm,  (b'im)  71.  [baume,  Fr.l  A  plant;  a  shrub;  an  herb 
the  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub ;  '    ' 
thing  that  mitigates  pain. 


the  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub ;  balsam  ;  an  ointment ;  any 


Balm,  (biim)  v.  a.  To  anoint  with  balm  ;  to  soothe.  Sliak, 
fBALin'i-FY,  (bim'e-fi)  v.  a.  To  render  balmy.  Chei/ne, 
Balm'I-lY)'*'  (b'd,m'e-le)  ad.  In  a  balmy  or  soothing  manner. 

Colei-idge. 
Balm  qf  j&Yl'e^d,  (b'im  ^v  lil'ysid)  n.  The  juice  drawn 

from  the  balsam-tree.  CalmeL    A  plant  or  tree.  Miller. 
BXLM'y,  (bilm'e)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm ;  south- 
ing; fragrant;  odoriferous;  mitigating. 
BXLM'y-BREATH'jNG,*a.  Fragrant ;  odoriferous.  Thmnavn. 
BXL^TfE-AL,  a,   \baineu.mf  L.]   Belonging  to  a  bath.  Ha» 

ell.  [R.j 
fBXL'NE-^-Ry,  n.  A  bathing-room.  Brown. 
tBXL-N?-A'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  bathing.  Brown, 
tBXL'N?-,fli-Tp-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bath.  Coles. 
BAz'lfE-UMjU.  [LJ  A  bath.  {Chem.)  A  vessel.  Benttey, 
BXl'P-TADE,  (wBal'p-TADE,  [bal'9-tid,  .Sff(, ;  btil'g-tiid, 

Ja.  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  The  leap  of  a  horse  performed  between 

two  pillars.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
BXl'sam,  n.  An  unctuous,  aromatic,  healing  substance  ;  a 

vegetable  juice  or  resinous  substance;  a  plant;  a  shrub 

or  tree.   ' 
fBXL's^M,  jj.  a.  To  render  balsamic  ;  to  soften.  HackeU 
fBXL-sAM-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  impregnating  with  balsam 
B/lL-sXm';c,  71.  That  which  has  the  qualities  of  bolsai/* 

Berkeley, 
Bal-sXm';c,       (  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  balsam.  Mi 

Bal-sXm'J-CAL,  S      buthnot. 

Bal-sXm'i-cal-ly,*  od.  In  a  balsamic  manner.  Dr.AUen 

BXL-SAM-lF'ER-otis,*  o.  Productog  balsam.  Smith, 

BXL-s^M-p-DiSN'DRpN,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Orienta 
trees,  having  a  powerfiil  balsamic  juice.  P.  Cyc 

tBXL's^M-oDa,*  o.  Containing  balsam;  balsamic.  Stemt, 

B1l'sam-sw£at'ing,  a.  That  yields  balsam.  Crashaw. 

BXl'vs-t^er,  71,  [balustre,  Fr.]  A  small  column  or  pilaster) 
one  of  the  supporters  of  a  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  th« 
front  of  a  gallery. — Corruptly  written  banister. 

BXl'vs-tered,  (bil'us-terd)  p.  a.  Having  balusters. 

BXl'VS-TRADE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  range  of  balusters  for  a  guard, 
protection,  or  support  in  porches,  staircases,  balconies,  &c 

Bam,  Beam,  being  initials  in  the  name  of  any  place,  usual- 
ly imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  from  the  Saxon  beam, 
Oibsoiu 

BXm,*  n,  A  cheat;  an  imposition.    Smart.     [A  cant  word.] 

BXM-Bd5',  n.  An  Asiatic  genus  of  plants  or  arborescent 
grasses,  with  hollow,  jointed  stems,  and  a  hard,  woody 
texture,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of  150  feet ;  —  a 
cane-colored  porcelain  biscuit. 

BXm-b66',*  v.  a.  To  punish  or  strike  with  a  bamboo  :  to 
bastinado.  Wright 

BXm-boo'zle,  V,  a.  To  deceive;  to  Impose  on;  to  con 
found.  ArbuLthnot,  [Vulgar.] 

BXM-B5d'ZLER,  71.  A  tricking  fellow.  Arbuthnot. 

BXm'lite,*7i.  (JlftTi.)  A  translucent  mineral.  Dana 

BXn,  71.  A  curse ;  excommunication ;  interdiction  ;  a  sui» 
pension  of  privileges;  a  public  notice.  See  Banns. 

BXn,  v.  a.  To  curse.  Hooker.    To  forbid.  Bulioer» 

fBXN,  V.  n.  To  curse.  Spenser. 

Bvna'na,  (w  Ba-na'na,  [b^-na'n?,  S,  W.J.  E.  Sm,  ,•  h^ 
na'nsi,  P.  Ja.  K,  Wb.]  n.  [Sp.J  A  tall,  herbaceous.  West 
Indian  plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  plantain  ;  the  fruit  of 
the  plant,  valued  for  food. 

BXn'c^l,'*'  7u  An  East  Indian  weight  of  16  ounces  and 
above.  Crabb, 

BXw'chEr-ry,*7i.  The  herb  Christopher.  Ash. 

BXTf'c6,*n.  [lu]  A  bank  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  ban* 
of  Venice —  It  is  used  adjectiveiy  to  denote  mo  ley  of  the 
bank,  as  distinguished  from  current  money.    Crabb. 
(Law)  A  meeting  or  sitting  of  all  the  judges.   See  Bank 

BXnd,  71.  Something  that  binds;  a  bandage;  a  tie;  anj 
means  of  union  or  connection  ;  something  worn  about 
the  neck  ;  any  thing  bound  round  another ;  a  company  d 
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soldiers  ;  a  company  of  persona  joined  together,  as  mi'- 
flicians.  —  {Ardi.)  Aflat,  low,  square  member  or  mould- 
ing  ;  a  face  or  fascia. 

IUND,  «,  a.    [i.   BANDED  ;  pp.  HANDING,    BANDED.]    To  Unite 

together;  to  bind  with  a  band.  — (J^er.)  To  bind  with  a 

band  of  diiferent  color  from  the  charge, 
6X.ND,  V.  71.  To  associate ;  to  unite.  Miltoru 
BXnd'^(^e,  tu  Something  that  binds ;  a  fillet ;  a  piece  of 

linen  or  cloth  for  binding  up  a  wounded  limb,  &c. 
BXni)'^(J^e,*  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage.  Gol(L- 

miith. 
BlWD^^-tfisTy*  n.  One  who  makes  bandages.  JDvng-lison. 
BXn-dXn'na,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  silk  handkerchief,  or  a 

style  of  calico  printing,  in  which  white  or  hriKhtly-col- 

ored  spots  are  produced  upon  a  red  or  daikly-colored 

f round.   Ure, 
nd'b5x,  71.  A  slight  box  used  for  bands,  bonnets.  &c. 

BAifDEAU^* (bSLit! do)  n.  [Fr.]  p[.  BANJ>SAUX,(b&n'doz)  A 
fillet  or  head-band.  Sureniie, 

BX?f'D]E:-LET,  n,  [bandelettCj   Fr.]    Any  little  band,  flat 

moulding,  or  fillet ;  an  annulet.  Orrery. 
'BXnd'i^b,  tu  One  who  bands  or  associates. 

BAn*I)E-r£t,*  n,  A  kind  of  magistrate  in  Switzerland. 
ChesterJieUL 

BXN'D(-c6oT,*n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  mamma- 
lians, of  Australia.  P.  Cyc 

BXn'dit,  71.  [banditOj  It.]  pi.  bXn'djts.  An  outlaw  j  a 
robber.  Miltoiu 

BXn-dIt'ti,*  (ban-dtt'e),  n.  pi.  A  Iwnd  of  outlaws,  rob- 
bers, or  ruffians.  J)0-The  word  bandiui,  the  plural  of 
itandittOf  is  sometimes  used  as  a  numerical  plural;  as, 
"among  pirates  and  other  banditti.'*  Yet  it  ia  more  com- 
monly used  as  a  collective  noun  ;  as,  "  a  fierce  bamlitti,'*^ 
Covyper;  **a  military  banditti.'*^  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  —  It  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  participle  bandito^  banished  or 
outlawed. 

tnXN-DlT'TO,  n.  [banditOj  It.]  p7.  bXx-dTt'ti.  A  man 
outlawed  j  a  robber.  Shak.  Banditto  is  not  now  in  use. 
See  Banditti. 

BXn'dli:,?^.  An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet.  Crahh. 

BXnd'let,*  n.  Same  as  Ja7^rfc/fi(,■  an  annulet.  Francis. 

BXn'd5&,  n.  [a  corruption  of  band-dog.}  A  dog  chained  or 
bound  ;  a  fierce  dog.  Skak. 

BXn-DP-leer',  n^jpl.  bXn-DP-leer?'.  a  little  case  or 
cases  containing  musket-charges,  appended  to  the  band 
formerly  hung  over  the  shoulders  of  musketeers. 

t B^  iV' JJ  piV,  n.  [Fr.]  Disposal  j  license.  Cliaucer. 

BXn-dore',  71.  \TTav6ovpa.'\  A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling a  lute.  Minshtu.  See  Pandore, 

BXwD'ROli,  n.  \banderollef  Fr.]  A  little  flag  or  streamer ; 
bannerol. 

BXnd'strIn©,  7?,  The  string  appendant  to  the  band. 

BXn'dv,  n.  A  club  turned  round  or  bent  at  the  end  for 
striking  a  ball  at  play;  the  play  itself. 

BXn'DY,  7J.  a.  [i.  bandied;  pp.  bandvino,  bandied.]  To 
beat  to  and  fro ;  to  toss  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  agitate. 

BXn'dy,  v.  n.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in  beating  to 
and  fro. 

BXn'd¥-l£g,  n.  A  crooked  leg.  Smji. 

BXn'dv-l£&GED,  (biin'de-legd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bane,  n.  Poison ;  that  which  destroys ;  ruin ;  a  disease  of 
sheep ;  the  rot, 

<Bane,  -0.  a.  To  poison.  Shak. 

Bane'bI^R-RVi'^  n.  A  berry  and  shrub  of  several  species; 
the  actsBEU  Farm.  Ency. 

Bane'fOLjO.  Poisonous ;  injurious ;  destructive.  B.Janson. 

BANE'rOL-NEss,  n.  Destnictiveness. 

Bane'v/ort,  (ban'wiirt)  n.  Deadly  nightshade. 

BXnOjV.o.  [t,  banged  ;  pp,  banging,  banged.]  To  beat; 
to  thump;  to  handle  roughly.  Shak. 

BXlfS,  71.  A  blow  ;  a  thump,  Shak.  [Vulgar.]  An  intoxi- 
cating or  narcotic  plant  and  drug  in  India.  Hamilton. 
Bee  Bangde. 

BXlua'lNG-,  a.  Huge ;  large  of  its  kind.  Forby.    [Low.] 

fBXN'OLE,  V.  a.  To  waste  by  little  and  little!  Burton. 

tiXv'Gi.'Ef*n.  An  Oriental  ornamental  ring  for  the  wrist  or 
ankle.  Malcom. 

BXn'gle-EAR,*  n.  An  Imperfectly  formed  ear  of  a  horse. 
Farm.  Encij. 

BXN'GXiE-EAEED,*(bain'gI-€rd)  a.  Flap-eared,  like  a  span- 
iel. Crabb. 

BXngue,*  (bUng)  or  BXng,*  n.  An  East  Indian  plant,  of  a 
hot,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating  quality.  Crabb. 

BBXn-iXn',  (ban-ySn')  [l^n~yan'  S.  JT.  J.  F.  Jo,  Sm. ;  b&n'- 
e-iln,  P. ;  bSin'ySn',  a.]  n.  A  Hindoo  belonging  to  one  of 
the  tribes  that  abstain  from  animal  food ;  a  morning- 
gown  ;  an  East  Indian  fig-tree  ;  the  burr-tree. 

BBXn-iXw',*  (b§n-yan')  a.  (Mavt.)  Noting  days  when  sea- 
men have  no  meat  served  out  to  them.  Crabb. 

BXn'ish,  v.  a.[banmr^  Fr.]  [i.  banished  ;  pp.  banibhing, 
banished.]  To  condemn  to  leave  one's  own  country ;  to 
exile  ;  to  drive  away. 

|IXh'|SH-:i?b,  71.  One  who  banishes.  Skak. 

BXn'|8H-m£nt,  7u  The  act  of  banishing  ;  exile.  Shak. 
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BXn'|S-TER,  7t.  A  wooden  raiMng  enclosi-g  it3rs,&t,  4 
corruption  of  bdliLster^  which  soe. 

BXWK,  71.  i'he  earth  arising  on  each  side  of  a  water;  any 
heap  piled  up  ;  a  place  where  money  is  deposited  ;  an  e* 
tablishment  for  the  custody  and  issue  of  money;  th» 
company  of  persons  managing  a  bank.  —  A  kind  of  tabl. 
used  by  printers.  — (Z.OW))  A  seat  of  jndgm".nl;  a  meet 
ing  of  all  the  judges,  or  such  as  may  form  a  quorum 
as,  "the  court  sit  in  banky"  or  in  bancy  or  banco.  Bouvier 

BXnk,  v.  a.  [i.  banked;  pp.  banking,  banked.]  To  en- 
close with  banks  :  —  to  lay  up  inuney  in  a  bank. 

BXnk'-BIll,  ji.  A  note  for  money  issued  by  a  bankini 
company ;  a  bank-nota.  SwifU 

BXnk'ER,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  bank  :  ^a  stone  br-nch  on 
which  masons  cut  and  square  their  work.  —  (J^aut.)  A 
vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

BXnk'er-l£ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  bankers,  (^u.  Rev. 

BXnk'f£nce,*  n.  A  fence  made  of  a  bank  of  earth,   ^sh, 

BXnk'ing,*71,  The  management  of  banks  or  money.  Jf^imy 

BXnk';ng,*p.  a.  Belonging  to  bunks  ;  embanking,  Ency. 

BXnk'-Note,*  ir.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a  bankini 
company  ;  a  bank-bill.  Roberts. 

tBXNK'R<30T,*u.  a.  To  make  bankrupt ;  to  break.  Shak* 

{BXnk'roOt,*  n.  A  bankrupt.  SKak. 

BXnk'rDpt,  a.  [banqueroutej  Fr. ;  bancorottOy  It.]  Unabt* 
to  pay  debts ;  insolvent, 

BXnk'rDpt,  n.  A  trauer  or  man  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
one  who  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

BXnk'rCpt,  v.  a.  To  break.  Beawn.  Sf  Fl. 

BXiVK'RVPT-cy,  (bank'ryp-se)  n.  The  state  of  a  bankrupt; 
Insolvency. —  (Law)  An  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  tha 
makes  a  man  legally  a  bankrupt;  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  warrant  granted  in  consequence  of  an  act  ol 
bankruptcy. 

BXnk'rDpt-LAw,*  71.  (Law)  A  law  by  which  a  bankrupt, 
upon  surrendering  all  his  property  to  commissioners,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  discharged  from  the  further 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  all  liability  to  arrest  for  them. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXnk'st-a,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Australian  plants.  P.  Cye, 

BXnk'-St6ck,  71.  Stock  or  money  in  a  bank, 

BXn'ner,  71,  A  piece  of  drapery  attached  to  tlie  upper  pari 
of  a  pole  or  staff*:  a  flag  ;  a  standard  ;  a  streamer. 

BXw'NERED,  (bSn'nerd)  p.  a.  Displaying  banners 

BXw'ner-j£t,  n.  A  knight  made  in  the  field  of  battle  .  — • 
dignity  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

BXn'ner-ol,  Ti.  [banderolle,  Fr.]  A  little  flag;  a  bandrol 
See  Bandrol. 

BXh-niXh',  (bSn-ySn')  n.  See  Banian. 

■fB^N-wI"TipN,  (b^-nish'un)  71.  [bannitusjli.]  Expulsioiij 
banishment,  jtbp.  Laud. 

BXn'nqck,  71.  A  kind  of  cake  ;  an  oaten  or  barley  cake. 

BXkn?,*  71,  pi.  The  proclamation  in  a  church  of  an  intend- 
ed marriage.  Tomlins. 

BXn'quet,  (bSng'kwet)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  feast;  a  grand  enter 
tainment, 

BXn'quet,  u.  a.  To  treat  with  feasts.  Shak. 

BXn'quet,  v.  71.  To  feast ;  to  give  a  feast.  Skak. 

BXn'QUET-eRj  71.  A  feaster;  he  that  makes  feasts. 

BXN'QUET-HbOsE_,  >  n.  A  house  where  banquets  ar* 

BXn'quet-Ing-HoOse,  \     kept.  Sidney. 

BXn'quet-Ing,  71.  Feasting.  1  P^ 

Banquette^  (h^^?r^^\')  n.  [Fr.]  A  foot  bank,  behind  • 
parapet,  for  the  soldiers  to  mount  upon  when  they  fire. 

Ban'shee,  71.  A  kind  of  Irish  fairy.  See  Benshie. 

BXpf'STi-ciiE,  (b&n'stik-kl)7i.  The  fish  stickleback. 

BXn'ta'Mj+o.  Noting  a  small  species  of  dunghill  fowls  with 
feathered  shanks.  Crabb. 

BXn'ter,  v.  a.  [badiner^  Fr.]  [i.  bantered  ;  pp.  bantem- 
iNG,  BANTERED,]  To  rally  ;  to  jeer;  to  play  upon. 

BXn'ter,  71.  Light  ridicule ;  a  rally;  raillery.  Watta. 

BXn'ter-er,  71.  One  who  banters.  VEstrange. 

BXn't^Rt-Ing,*  7*.  The  act  of  making  a  banter;  raillery 
SvoifL 

BXnt'ljno,  71.  A  little  child.  Prior, 

BXn-yXn',*  71.  A  kind  of  Indian  fig  ;  a  very  large  tree  .  — 
also  written  banian  and  bannian.  Brands.     See  Banian. 

Ba'q-bXb,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  adansonia,  a  very  large  African 
tree.  P.  Cyc. 

BXPH'p-MfiT,*  71.  An  imaginary  idol  or  symbol  which  th« 
Templars  were  accused  of  employing  in  their  ri'.,e» 
Brande. 

B^-Ti"5j-^,*  71.  (Bo(.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  wild  ind'go 
Hamilton. 

BXp'TigM,  71.  A  Christian  rite  or  sacrament  performed  bj 
ablution  or  sprinkling,  and  a  form  of  words. 

Bap-tI9'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  baptism. 

B^P-tX^'mal-ly,*  ad.  In  a  baptismal  manner.  Quin. 

BXp'tist,  71.  One  who  baptizes.  Matt.  iii.  One  of  a  d» 
nomination  of  Christians  who  deny  the  validity  of  infan 
baptism,  and  maintain  the  necessity  of  immersion. 

BXp'tis-tEr-v,  71.  A  place  where  baptism  is  administttred 
or  the  part  of  a  church  containing  the  baptismal  font. 
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Bap-tTs'T,  c^i^,  a,  Relcting  to  baptism.  Bp.  BranihaU. 

Bav-tTs'ti-cal-lv,**"^.  In  a  baptiatical  manner.  Dr.AUen. 

B^P-TIZ'a^eLE,*  a.  That  may  be  baptized.  JV.  E.  Elders* 

[BXp-Ti-ZA'Tipw,*  Ti.  The  act  of  baptizing.  Bp.  Hall. 

BaP-TIZE',  D.  a.  [/^aTTTti^a).]  \i.  baptized;  pp.  baptizing, 
BAPTIZED.]  To  immerse  in  water ;  to  administer  baptism 
to ;  to  sprinkle  with  water ;  to  christen.  Milton. 

Bap-tized',*  (b?p-tlzd0  p.  a.  Having  received  baptism  ; 
christened. 

Bap-tiz'er.,  n.  One  who  baptizes  or  chriBtens. 

Bar,  n.  [fiarrc,  Fr.]  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  metal ;  some- 
thing laid  across  a  passage  to  hinder  entrance ;  a  bolt ; 
obstruction  J  a  gate  j  a  rock  or  bank  of  sand  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbor  ;  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  where 
liquors  ai'e  dispensed  :  —  a  portion  of  the  crust  or  hoof  of 
a  horse;  also  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  of 
ahorse  — {Law)  A  peremptory  exception  against  a  de- 
mand or  plea ;  a  place  in  courts  of  law  where  lawyers 
plead,  also  where  criminals  stand  ;  the  body  of  lawyers. 
—  {Mils.)  The  line,  or  space  marked  off  by  the  line,  which 
includes  one  beat  of  time. 

Bak,  v.  a.  [L  barred;  pp.  barring,  barred.]  To  fasten 
with  a  bar ;  to  hinder ;  to  prevent ;  to  shut  out ;  to  ex- 
clude from  use  or  claim  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  except.  —  {Law) 
To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cut  off  or  destroy,  as  an  ac- 
tion or  claim. 

BAR-A-l^lPTpNy*  n.  (Logic)  An  imperfect  syllogism.  Crabb. 

Ba-rXtz' ,^  n.  A  Turkish  name  for  a  letter  patent  given 
by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch,  the  bishops,  &c.  Crabb. 

Barb,  ti.  [harba^  L.]  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of, 
or  resembling,  a  beard  ;  a  tuft  of  hair ;  a  spine ;  the 
points  that  stand  backward  in  an  arrow ;  horse-armor ;  a 
Barbary  horse  ;  a  pigeon. 

Barb,  u.  a.  [i.  barbed  ;  pp.  barsing,  barbed.]  [f  To  shave. 
Shak.]  To  furnish  horses  with  armor ;  to  jag  arrows  vvitii 
hooks. 

BXr'b^-cIn,  n.  A  fortification  before  the  walls  of  a  town  ; 
a  watchtower  ;  an  outer  work  of  a  castle,  &c. ;  written 
also  barbican.  See  Barbican. 

B^R-ba'di-an,*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Barbadoes. 
Ed.  Reo.' 

Bar-b a'rj-an,  n.  [barbarus^  L.]  A  man  uncivilized ;  a  brutal 
er  cruel  person.  Tt  A  foreigner.  Shak.] 

B^R-ba'ri-an,  a.  Savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  brutal. 

Bar-bXr'Jc,  a.   Foreign  ;  far-fetched  ;  uncivilized. 

Bar'b^-rI^M,  n.  Ignorance  of  arts  ;  brutality  ;  cruelty  ;  in- 
civility.—  {Rhet.)  Anofl'ence  against  purity  of  style  or  lan- 
guage, by  the  use  of  uncouth,  antiquated,  or  improper 
words. 

BAR-BAR'?-Ty,  n.  Savageness  ;  cruelty ;  barbarism. 

BXr'bar-ize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  barbarism. 

Bar'bar-ize,  v.  n.  To  commit  a  barbarism.  Milton. 

BXr'bar-oDs,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts ;  uncivilized  ; 
savage  ;  cruel ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  speech. 

Bar'bar-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  barbarous  manner. 

Bar'bar-oOs-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  barbarous. 

Bar'ba-ry,  v..  a  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

Bar'eaS-t£lle,*  n.  A  small  kind  of  bat.  Brande. 

Bar'bate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  long  hairs,  like  beard. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXr'bat-eb,  fb'ir-bat'ed,  Ta.S:.  Maunder;  b"lr'bat-ed,  Sm. 
R.  fVb.l  a.  Jagged  with  points  ;  bearded.  Wdrton. 

BXr'BE-cue,  v.  a.  [i.  barbecued; pp.  barbecuing,  barbe- 
cued.] To  dress  wbole,  as  a  hog,  an  ox,  &c. 

BXr'be-cue,  n.  A  b-9g  dressed  whole. 

Barbed,  (barb'ed  ot  barbd)  p.  a.  Bearded  ;  armed. 

BAR'BEL,-(bir'bi)7»  [iarieZ,  Fr.]  A  coarse  river  fish:  —  su- 
perfluous flesh  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 

BXr'ber,  n.  One  tvhose  occupation  it  is  to  shave. 

BXr'ber,  v.  a.  To  shave  ;  to  dress  out.  Skak. 

BXr'ber-Sss,  7\  A  woman  barber.  Mmskeu. 

BXr'eer-M6n  GER,  (^b*lr'her-mung-ger)  Tt.  A  fop,  Skak. 

BAR'EER-Ry^  n.  [berberisf  L.]  A  shrub  and  its  acid  fruit. 

BXR'BEB-Sljn'^^EQN,  n.  One  who,  in  former  times,  prac- 
tised both  shaving  and  surgery. 

BXrbe§,*  or  Bar'ble^,*  n.  pi.  A  disease  incident  to 
horses  and  cattle  when  they  have  excrescences  under  the 
tongue.  Cfabb. 

BXr'bet,*  n.  A  species  of  dog,  having  long,  curly  hair  ;  a 
poodle  d'lg ;  a  species  of  bird  having  a  hairy  or  tufted 
beak  ;  a  small  worm.  Crahb. 

Bar'BI-C>N,*  n.  [barhicanumj  L.]  A  watchtower  for  the 
purpose  of  descrying  the  enemy: — an  opening  to  shoot 
out  at:  —the  outer  work  or,  defence  of  a  castle,  or  the 
fort  at  "iie  entrance  of  a  bridge.  Brande. 

fBXR'Bi  cXN-^<J^E,*7l.  Money  paid  to  support  a  barbican. 
Bouvw: 

BXr'bi  TON,*  71.  (MtLs.)  An  ancient  instrument  somewhat 
reserftbling  a  I)Te.  Brande, 

BAR'Bt/-L4j*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  finely  divided,  beard-like 
apes  to  the  peristome  of  some  mosses.  Brande. 

BXr'bule,*  n.  A  little  barb.  Booth. 

B'ar' C^-ROLLEi*  n.  [Fr.]  The  boat-song  of  the  Venetian 
gouifoliers.  Brande. 
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BXrd,  n.  Apoet;  a  Celtic  minstrel:  — trapping  of  a  howa 

Spenser. 
BJiRD'ED,  p.  a.  Caparisoned.  Holinshed, 
BXrd'jc,  a.  Relating  to  bards  or  poets.  WartoTu 
BXrd'Jsh,  a.  Written  by  bards  ;  bardic.  Selden. 
BS.RD'igM,*?!.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  bard.  £?<«•.[». 
Bard'ljng,*  71.  An  inferior  hard.  Cunningham, 
BARE,  0.  Wanting  clothes  or  covering;  naked*  uncQ* 

ered  ;  unadorned  ;  poor ;  indigent ;  mere, 
BARE,  V.  a.  [i.  bared  ;  jjip.  baring,  b*pjPD.]    To  strip,  a 

uncover.  Spenser. 
fBARE,  i.  from  Bear;  now  bore.  See  Bear. 
BARE,''' 71,  The  part  of  an  image  or  statue  which  repreaenti 

bare  flesh.  Francis. 
BAre'bone,  71,  A  very  lean  person.  Shak. 
BAre'boned,  (bir'bond)  p.  a.  Having  the  bones  bare.  5Aa&. 
BAre'faced,  (b^r'fast)  a.    Having  the  face  bare.    Shak 

Shamejess ;  bold. 
BAre'eaced-lv,  (b&r'fast-le)  ad.  Shamelessly. 
BAre'faced-ness,  fbir'fast-n?s)  n.  Effrontery 
BAre'foot,  (bir'fut)  a.  Having  the  feet  uncovered 
BAre'foot,  (bdr'fut)  ad.  With  the  feet  bare. 
Rare'foot-ed,  (bir'fut-ed)  a.  Without  shoes.  Sidney 
BAbe'gnawn,  (bir'nawn)  a.  Eaten  bsare,  Shak. 
BARE'HXiN"D-]ED,*a.  Having  the  hands  bare.  Butler. 
BARE'iiiiAD-ED,  (bir'h6d-?d)  a.   Having  the  head  barOf 

uncovered  out  of  respect. 
BAre'hj^ad-ed-n£ss,  71.   State  of  being  bareheaded.  Bp 

HaU. 
BAr£^i.1^gg£d,  (bAr'lSgd)  p.  a.  Having  the  legs  bare. 
Bare'ly,  arf.  Nakedly;  poorly;  merely.  Hoo^. 
BAre'n£cked,  (bir'nekt)  p.  a.  Having  the  neck  bare, 
BAre'Ness,  71.  Nakedness;  leanness;  poverty, 
BAbe'p'/cked,  (bir'pikt)p.  a.  Picked  to  the  bone.  SAoik 
BAre'rIbbed,  (bAr'ribd)p.  a.  Lean.  Shak. 
BAre'w^ORN,*  a.  Worn  bare  ;  naked  of  turf.  Goldsmith. 
BiR'-FiiE,*7i.  {Law)  Afee  of  twenty  pence  which  English 

prisoners,  acquitted  of  felony,  pay  to  the  jailer.  Crabb. 
BiR'FOL,o.  See  Barrfdl. 
BXr'gain,  (bar'gin)  n.  A  verbal  agreement ;  a  contract 

covenant ;  the  thing  height  or  sold  ;  stipulation. 
Bar'gain,  (bar'^in)  v.  n.  \i.  bargained  ;  pp.  baeoainino 

eargainedJ    To  make  a  contract;  to  agree. 
BXr-gain-ee',  71.  One  who  accepts  a  bargain. 
Bar'gain-er,  71.  The  person  who  makes  a  bargain. 
BXr'gaJn-Ing,*?!.  The  act  of  making  bargains.  A.  Smith. 
BXr-gajn-or',*?;.  (iaw)One  who  sells  10  or  contracts  with 

another,  called  the  bargainee.  Whishaw. 
BXr*^e,  71.  [barge,   Yx.\     A   boat   or   vessel   of  state   oi 

pleasure;  a  flat-bottomed  boat  ibr  burden. 
BXr^e'course,*71.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  the  tiling  of  a  roo. 

which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a  building.  P.  Cyc. 
BXr^-e'mXm,  71,  ;pl.  BARjGE'MfiN.  The  manager  of  a  barge. 
BXr(^e'mXs-T5R,  71.  The  owner  of  a  barge.  Blackstone. 
BXr'^-er,  n.  A  manager  of  a  barge  ;  bargeman.  Carew. 
BXr'goi^n,*  71.  The  gown  or  dress  of  a  lawyer.  BvMer. 
Ba-rIl'la,*  n.  A  plant  cultivated  in  Spain  for  its  ashei^ 

and  the  alkali  procured   from  it.  —  {Chem.)   The  name 

given  in  commerce  to  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Brande. 
BAR'RiL-LiiT,*  71.  [Fr.]  The  barrel  of  a  watch;  the  fun- 

nelof  a  sucking-pump.  Crabb. 
BXR'l-RpN,*  (bar'i-urn)  n.  Iron  in  bars.  Ash. 
B^-rIt'  Q-Jv6f*  a.  i\l.i{Mus.)  A  low  pitch  of  voice.  Orab^ 
BA'Ri-ttM,*  71.  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  baryta.  Brande. 
Bark,  n.  [barck,  Dan.]  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree  ;  the 

medicine  called  Peruvian  bark  i  —  a  ship  having  a  gaff  top- 
sail instead  of  the  square  mizzen  topsail. 
Bark,  v,  a.  [i.  barked  -^pp.  barking,  barked.]  To  strip  ofl 

the  bark  ;  to  peel,  [To  enclose.  Dorme.] 
BXrk,  V,  n.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  dog  ;  to  clamor. 
Bark'-bAred,  (b'irk'bird)  a.  Stripped  of  the  bark 
BXrk'-B£u,*  71.  A  hot-bed  formed  of  tanner's  bark.  Booth 
BXBK'BbOND,*p.  a.  Straitened  by  the  bark   Farm.  E-ney. 
BXr^kei^p-^^r,'''  n.  One  who  tends  the  bar  of  an  inn.  Som- 

ervUle. 
Bark'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  barks. 
BXrk-i^-rYj"'  71.  A  tanhouse  or  place  where  bark  is  kepL 

BooHu 
BXRK'lNdj'^p.  u.  Making  the  noise  of  a  dog ;  divesting  ol 

bark. 
BXrk'ing,*  n.  The  noise  of  a  dog;  act  of  taking  off  the 

bark.  Ash. 
Bark'less,*  a,  Being  destitute  of  bark.  Drayton. 
BXrk'lo&sb,*?!.,-  pi.  bXrk'lice.  A  minute  insect  thai 

infests  trees.  Farm.  Ev4yg. 
BXrk.'ivian,*  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  bark.  Hackluyt, 
BXbk'pIt,*  n.    A  tanpit,  or  pit  for  steeping  or  tannini 

leather.    Booth. 
Bark'Vj  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  bark.  Shak. 
Bar-le' Ri-4.,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  EE^t  Indian  plants. 

P.  Cyc. 
BXr'ley,  (b'ar'le)  7t.   A  kind  of  grain  or  bread-corn,  a. 

which  malt  is  commonly  made. 
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BSe'ley-Bird,*  n.  A  name  of  the  siskin    Pennant. 

Bar'Tlek-brake,  71,  A  rural  play  or  game. 

BXa'LEV-BR6TH.  71.  Broth  made  of  barley :  — a  low  worJ 
fur  strong  beer.  Shak. 

BXr'ley-Cake,*71.  Cake  made  of  barley.  Pope. 

BXr'ley-corn,  n.  A  kernel  of  barley  j  a  third  part  of  jin 
inch,  THekell. 

BXr'ley-Fe'ver,*  n.  lUnesa  caused  by  intemperance 
Brockett.    [^North  of  Eng.] 

BXr'l?y-M6^,  n.  A  place  where  barley  is  stowed  up 

BXr'ley-sIck,*  o.  Intoxicated.  [A  cant  word  used  in 
Scotland.] 

BXr'ley-SOg'ar,  ^bar'le-shflg'gLf)  n.  Su^ar  boiled  till  it  is 
brittle,  formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley. 

BXr'l:?y-WA'ter,*  n.  A  decoction  of  pear!  barley,  a 
drink  used  in  slow  fevers.  Crabb. 

BJiRM,  n.  A  fermenting  substance  ;  foam  or  froth  of  beer  or 
other  fermenting  liquor,  used  as  a  leaven  5  yea^Jl. 

BXr'maid,*  n.  A  maid  or  woman  who  tends  a  bar.  Ooldr- 
smith. 

BAr'MV,  o.  Containing  barm.  Dryden, 

Barn,  ti.  A  building  for  containing;  hay,  p'nin,  and  other 
produce  of  a  farm,  and  also  for  stabling  cattle. 

Barn,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  a  barn.  Shak. 

BiRN,*  TT.  A  child.  [Provincial  in  England.]  See  Bairn 

Bar'n^BEE,*  7i.  An  insect ;  the  lady-bird.  Booth. 

Bar'na-cle,  (ba.r'n?-kl)  n.  A  sliell-fish,  or  shell  adhering 
to  suifStances  under  sea-water ;  a  bird  like  a  goose,  fabled 
lo  grow  on  trees. — pL  an  instrument  for  holding  a  horse 
by  the  nose. 

BXrn'-Door,  (bam'dor)  71.  The  door  of  a  barn.  Milton. 

Barn'-door,*  a.  Living  near  the  door  of  a  barn  ;  as,  barn- 
door fowls.  Coleridge. 

Barn'fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  barn  will  hold.  HalL 

BXrn'yard,*  71.  A  yard  adjacent  to  a  barn.  Booth. 

BX.rn'Vard-Fot5^l,*  n.  The  common  hen.  Booth. 

BXr'p-lite,*  71.  (Miru)  A  carbonate  of  baryta.  Scudamore. 

BXr-9-M^-cr6m'e-ter,*7i.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  length  and  weight  of  a  new-born  infant.    Dunglison. 

Bvh.6m'e-ter,  71.  [/?n/}osand //fr/joi'.l  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  tne  atmosphere.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  determine  the  actual  or  probable  changes 
of  the  weather. 

BXr-P-m£t'RIC,*  a.   Same  as  barometrical.  Francis. 

BXR-p-MfiT'Ri-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  barometer. 

BXR-p-MfiT'Ri-CAi'-i'Yj*  o-ti'  By  means  of  a  barometer. 
P,  Cyc 

BXr'O-mEtz,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  prostrate,  hairy  Btem  of  a  fern. 
It  is  a  singular  vegetable  production,  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Scythian  lamby  many  fabulous  stories  are  told. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXr'qn,  7U  [Fr.  ^  Sp.]  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  vis- 
count, being  the  lowest  in  the  English  house  of  peers  :  — 
the  title  of  the  judges  of  the  English  exclwquer. —  (Law) 
A  husband,  opposed  tofeme.  —  Barvn  of  beef.  See  Sirloik. 

BXr'QN-aoe,  71.  The  peerage ;  the  dignity  of  a  baron  j  the 
estate  wnich  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

BXr'Pn-£ss,  n.  A  baron's  wife  or  lady. 

BXR'p-NfiT,  n.  The  next  title  below  a  baron,  and  the  low- 
est which  is  hereditary  in  England. 

BXR'^?-N£T-^(j^E,*  n.  The  state  or  body  of  baronets.  Oent. 
Mag. 

BXr'p-nEt-CY,*  n.  The  dignity  of  a  baronet.  Booth. 

Ba-ro'ni-^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  baron  or  barony.  Warton. 

BXR^p-NViK*  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron. 

BXr'P-scope,  n.  [f^dpos  and  o-KJTrco).]  A  barometer;  a 
weather-glass. 

BXR-p-sc6P'l-CAL,*a-  Belonging  to  a  baroscope.  Boyle. 

BXr-9-s£l']E-nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Cleaveland. 

Ba-R6uche,*  (b^-rfishO  n.  A  four-wheeled  open  carriage  j 
a  coach  without  a  roof.  Ed.  Ency. 

BXR-du-pHfiT',*  n.  A  small  kind  of  barouche,  or  a  four- 
wheeled  open  carriage,  with  a  head.  fV.  Ency. 

B'/i.RQUE*  (tiArk)  n.  [Fr.]  See  Bark. 

BXrr,*  71.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  length,  less  than  a  yard. 
Hamilton. 

BXr'RA-cXn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong,  thick  kind  of  camlet. 

BAr'R-|ck,  71  A  building  to  lodge  soldiers  in  ;  a  cabin  ;  a  hut. 

BXR'R4.CK-Mis-T:]ER,  71.  The  superintendent  of  soldiers' 
lodgings.  SwifU 

BXR'RA(?r.,*  71.  A  linen  stuff  with  worsted  flowers.  Crabb. 

fBAjR-k^-adu'fNj*  n.  [Fr.]  Barbarous  law  language. 
OverbuT-y. 

RXr'k^Sj*  71.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  wounds  made 
in  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  Brande. 

BXR'RA-TpR,  71.  {Law)  One  guilty  of  barratry. 

BXb'ra-TRYj  "■  {Law)  Foul  practice,  as  the  moving  and 
maintaining  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  &c.  — 
(ScoUand)  Bribery  in  a  judge.  — (Rome)  The  obtaining  of 
beneflceB.  —  (Com.)  An  act  or  offence  of  a  master  of  a 
ship,  or  of  the  mariners,  by  which  the  owners  or  insurers 
are  defrauded. 

BXb'REL,  71.  A  round  wooden  cask  or  vessel ;  a  particular 
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measure,  as  33  gallons  of  ale,  and  36  of  beer ;  any  t4ln4 
ronnd  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun  :  a  cylinder. 

BXr'R^L,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  barrel.  Spenser. 

BAr'r:c:l-B3£l'lped,  (-bSl'lid)  a.  Having  a  large  belly, 

BXr'relled,*  I'bar'reM)  a.  Furnished  with  or  put  in  t 
barrel.  Jinh. 

BXr'ren,  a.  Not  pro  jfic  ;  not  productive  ;  sterile ;  unfniit 
ful  i  not  copious;  u/imeaning;  uninvenfive. 

BXr'ren,*  h.  ;  pi.  bXr'ren^.  A  tract  of  unproductive 
land:  —  a  term  applied,  in  the  western  pnvu  of  the  U»i 
ted  States,  to  tracts  of  land  (tf  a  mixed  cJjaracter,  partly 
prairies  and  partly  covered  with  stunted  or  dwarfish  trees, 

—  The  Pine  Barrens  of  the  Southern  States  are  lands  cov- 
ered with  pine  timber.  Flint. 

BXR'REN-FiiONV'jiRED,*  o.  Having  flowers  without  fruil 

Smith. 
BXR'REN-i-vy,*  71.  Creeping  ivy,  that  does  not  flowet 

Boot/i. 
BXr'ren-ly,  ad.  With  barrenness  ;  unfruitfully. 
BXr'ren-nEss,  n.  Q-uality  of  being  barren  ;  sterility ;  wan 

of  offspring ;  unfruitfulness ;  want  of  invention  j  arid 

ity. 
BXR~REN-SPtR'iT-ED,  a.  Of  a  poor  spirit.  Shak 
BXr'ren-Wprt,  (bS,r'ren-wUrt)  n.  A  plant- 
IBXrr'fOl,  a.  Full  of  obstructions.  Shak. 
BXr-ri-cade',71.  [Fr.]  Afortification  hastifymade  ot  treei 

earth,  &c. ;  a  bar  ;  an  obstruction- 
BXr-ri-cade',  v.  a.     [i.  barricaded;  pp.  barricadixo 

HARRicADED.]  To  stop  up  J  to  fortify. 
BXr-ri-ca'bo,  71.  [barricaday  Sp.]   A  fortification.  Bacon 

See  Barricade. 
BXr-ri-ca'do,  v.  a.  To  fortify;  to  barricade.  Milton, 
BXr'ri-er,  (bSr're-er)   [bnr're-er,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sol 

b'ir'yer,  S.  E. .-  —  Pope,  in  one  instance,  by  poetic  licenso. 

pronounces  it  b^i-rer'.]  n.    [barridre,  Fr.]    A  barricade  ;  a~ 

fortification  ;  a  piece  of  wood-work  intended  to  defend 

the  entrance  of  a  passage  or  intrenchment ;  an  obstruction  j 

a  stop  i  a  boundary. 
Bar'ring-oOt,  n.  Act  of  excluding  or  shutting  out  a  pe' 

son  from  a  place,  a  boyish  sport.  SwifU 
BXr'ris,*  71.  (Zool)  A  large  baboon  of  the  Guinea  coast 

Brande. 
BXr'ris-ter,  n.  An  advocate  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bai 

in  the  English  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  an  advocate  ;  a 

counsellor  at  law. 
BXr'row,  71.  [barrotj   or  berroette,  old  Fr.]     A  carriage 

moved  by  the  hand :  —  a  hillock  or  mound  of  earth  :  —  » 

hog,  properly,  a  gelded  hog. 
BXr'rv-l£t,*71.  (Her.)  The  fourth  part  of  a  bar.  Crabb 
BXr'ry,*  n.  (Her.)  A  field  divided  by  horizontal  lines  int« 

four  or  more  parts.  Crabb. 
BXr'sh6e,*».  a  particular  kind  of  horseshoe.  Farm.Enci/ 
Bar'shSTj  71.  Two  half  bullets  joined  together  by  a  bar, 
BXR'spw-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  scapolite 

Dana. 
Bar'ter,  v.  n.  [barater,  Fr.]    ^i.  bartered  ;  pp.  bartkii 

iNO,   BARTERED.]    To  traffic  'l)y   exchanging    commod 

ities. 
BXr'ter,  v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange.  Shak. 
BXr'ter,  n.   Trafficking  by  exchange  of  commoditiea.  • 

(Jii-ith.)  A  rule  by  which  the  values  of  commodities  of  dif 

ferent  kinds  are  compared. 
BXr'ter-er,  71.  One  who  barters. 

jBar'te-ry,  n.  Exchange  of  commodities  ;  barter.  Camden 
BXrth,*  n.  A  warm,  enclosed  place  or  pasture  for  calves 

lambs,  &c.  Farm,  Enoi     TProv.  Eng.] 
Bar-thGl'p-mew-TIbe,  (b?r-th31'9-miJ-tTd)  n.  The  terra 

near  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Sliak. 
Bar-ti-zXn',*  n.  A  small  projecting  turret.  Francis 
Bar'tpn,  (b'dLr'tn)  n.  (Law)  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manorj 

the  manor-house  and  outhouses.  HvloeU 
BXr'tram,  71,  A  plant;  peliitory. 
Ba'rDth,*  71.  An  East  Indian  measure  equal  to  54  or  58 

pounds  of  pepper,  Crabb. 
Ba-Ry'TA,*  71.  [bii-ri't^i,  K.  Sm.  R,  Brande ;  bS,r'e-t?i.  JVb. 

n.   [jffoptjs.]    (Min.)  An  oxide  of  barium ;  a  ponc'erous, 

simple,  alkaline  earth,  of  a  gray  color,  not  easily  fused. 

Brande. 
BA-ryte',*  71.  (Min.)  Same  as  baryta.  Sciidavtore. 
Ba-ry'te5,  n.  (Min.)  A  simple  earth  ;  baryta.  P.  Cye.  Set 

Baryta. 
Ba-R5?t'jc,*  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  baryta.  Brande 
Ba-ry'tp-cXl'cite,*  n.   (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  baryta 

Brooke. 
Ba-ry'tp-c?-l£s't|NE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  strontiai 

and  baryta.  Dana. 
BXr'y-t6n,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  music  now  dis- 
used. P.  Cye. 
BXr'v-tone,*  71.  [Sapvg  and  t^^vos.]  A  male  voice,  run 

ning  neither  so  low  as  a  bass  voice  nor  so  high  a^^  a  tenor 

—  (  Greek  Prosody)  A  word  not  accented  on  the  last  sylla 
ble,  and  therefore  not  fin  ishing  with  the  sharp  tone  ol 
such  a  word. 

BXr'y-tone,*  a.  Noting  a  low  pitch  of  voice,  or  a  grave 
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detjp  sound ;  applied  to  a  verb  having  a  grave  accent. 
fValker. 

pa's^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  bast-  or  bottom.  P.  Cyc. 

UA-sAlt',  |_b9-sait',  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  b?  sSIt',  K. }  bgi-zBIt',  JVb.] 
n.  A  grayish-black  mineral  or  stone ;  trap-rock  j  a  porce- 
lain imitating  the  mineral. 

B4-sXL'TE?f7u  [L,]  sinff.&pL  Basalt.  Pennant. 

Ba-sXlt'ic,  [b^-sM'tik,  Jo.  Sm.  it.;  b^-sSl'tik,  K.  Davis; 
b?-z51'tik,  Wh.]  a.  Relating  to  or  like  basalt. 

Ba-sXl'ti-F(5rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  basalt  Maunder. 

Ba-sAl'tine,*  n.  (Min.)  Basaltic  hornblende  j  a  column 
of  basalt.  Smart. 

BAs'^NiTE,*  7u  (JWtTu)  A  variety  of  silicious  slate  or  black 
jasper,  sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  purity 
of  gold  ;  called  also  the  Lydian  stone.  Brande. 

BXs'ci-NET,*  n.  [bassinet,  Fr.]  A  light,  basin-shaped  hel- 
met, worn  in  England  in  the  14th  century.  Brande. 

Base,  a.  [&os,  Fr.]  Mean  ;  of  mean  spirit  j  low  in  station, 
place,  position,  origin,  quality,  or  character ;  illegitimate. 
— Applied  to  metals,  of  little  value.  —  Applied  to  sounds, 
deep  ;  grave.  See  Bass. 

Base,  n.  [basis,  L.]  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  any 
thing  ;  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  pillar,  or  column  ;  basis ; 
the  broad  part  of  any  body,  as  the  bottom  of  a  cone,  or 
the  foot  of  a  pillar.  —  (Chem.)  An  ingredient  of  a  com- 
pound, usually  applied  to  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals,  in 
their  relations  to  acids  and  salts ;  a  metallic  oxide. 

Base,*  v.  a.  [baser,  Fr.]  [i.  based  ;pp,  basing,  basedJ  To 
place  un  a  basis ;  to  lay  the  base  of;  to  found.  Bp.  Blom- 
Jield}  BriL  Critic. 

fBASE,  V.  a.  To  degrade  ;  to  abase   Bacon, 

Base'-born,  a.  Of  illegitimate  or  low  birth.  Faller, 

JBase'-Court,  (bas'kSrt)  n.  A  lower  court  Shak. 

Base'l^ss,  a.  Without  foundation.  Shak. 

Ba-sEl'l^,*  tu  An  East  Indian  plant  cultivated  instead 
of  spinach.  Brande. 

Base'lv,  ad.  In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner. 

Base'ment,  n.  The  lowest  story  of  a  building;  a  story 
of  a  house  below,  or  partly  below,  the  level  of  the  street  j 
the  ground  floor. 

Base'-mind'^d,  a.  Mean-spirited.  Camden. 

Base'-m;ind':]e;d-nEs3,  h.  Meanness  of  spirit 

BAse'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  base  ;  meanness;  vileness, 

Base'-spIr'{T-:^d,*  o.  Having  a  base  spirit;  low;  vile. 
Baxter. 

BASE'STRtNa,  71.  The  lowest  note.  Shak, 

BASE'-Vl'pL,  n.  See  Ba3B-Viol. 

JBASH,  V.  n.  To  be  ashamed.  Bale. 

B^-SHAW',  n.  A  title  of  honor  among  the  Turks ;  a  viceroy ; 
a  pacha.  See  Pacha. 

BAsh'fOl,  a.  Modest;  wanting  confidence;  shy;  having 
rustic  shyness ;  coy. 

BAsh'fCl-ly,  ad.  M'-destly  ;  in  a  coy  or  shy  manner. 

BXsh'fCl-n£ss,  71.  Outward  modesty  ;  rustic  shyness. 

BXSH'L?SS,*  a.  Shameless.  Mason.  [R.] 

BA^'jL,  (biiz/jl)  n.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  a  tool 
is  ground  ;  a  fragrant  plant,  or  kitchen  herb,  of  different 
varieties.  [The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  ;  bawsin.  Farm. 
Ency,] 

BA$'iL,  V.  a.  To  grind  to  a  proper  slope  or  angle. 

BXs'j-lXr,*     )a,  (Mnat,)  Chief;  principal;  belonging  to 

BAs'i-LA-RY,*  )  the  base ;  noting  an  artery  of  the  brain. 
Crabb. 

Ba-?Tl'tc,  or  bX^'il-Ic,  t*.  A  large  hall.  See  Basilica, 
and  Basilicon. 

Ba-s1^'I-*cal,  I  '*'  Belonging  to  a  basilica  or  basilicon. 
BV5tL'i-cA,  n,  [0a(Ti'SiKfi.]  pi.  Ba  ^iL'i-cAg.   A  regal  or 

large  hall ;  a  magnificent  church ,  the  chief  or  middle 

vein  of  the  arm. 
Ba~9Tl'I-c6n,  ju  An  ointment  of  great  virtue.  Q,uincy. 
BX9'l~I.isK,  71.  [/Jao-iAtV^ny.]  (Antiq.)  A  fabulous  serpent; 

a  species  of  cannon.  —  (ZooL)  A  saurian  reptile. 
Bawsin,  (ba'sn)  n,  [bassin,  Fr.l  A  small  vessel  to  hold 

water ;  a  small  pond ;  any  hollow  place  ;  a  dock  for  re- 
pairing ships ;  the  space  of  country  drained  by  a  river. 
Ba'sined,  (ba'snd)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  basin.  Young. 
JBXs'i-n£t,  n,  Spenser.  See  Bascinet. 
Ba'sin-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  basin. 

Cye. 
Ba'sis,  71,  [basis,  h.]  pi.  Ba'se§    The  base;  foundation; 

that  on  which  any  thing  is  raised ;  groundwork.  —  (RfieL) 

The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 
Ba~s1s'p-lute,*  a.  (BoL)   Prolonged  at  the  base,  below 

the  point  of  origin,  as  some  leaves.  Brande. 
BXsk,  v.  a.  [i.  basked  ;  pp.  basking,  basked.]  To  warm  by 

laying  out  in  the  sun  or  heat.  MUton, 
BAsK,  V.  n.  To  lie  in  the  sun  or  warmth.  Dryden. 
BXs'k:^-t,  71.    A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  other 

flexible    materials    interwoven. —(-3rc/t.)    Part    of    the 

Corinthian  capital. 
BXs'K]et,*  v.  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a  basket.  Cmoper. 
BAs'KET-HliiT,  n.    A  hilt  of  a  weapon  which  covers  the 

whole  hand. 


BAs'ket-hIlt'eb,  a.  Having  a  baskf!t-hiU. 
BAs'ket-Wo'man,  f-wfim'yn)  n,  A  woman  who  i^m  af 

markets  with  a  basket. 
BAsk'jng,*  w.  The  act  of  lying  or  standing  in  the  sun. 
BXsQUE,*  (bask)  a.  Relating  to  Biscay,  or  the  language  oi 

the  natives  of  Biscay   Bosworth. 
BXs'QUlSH,  (bas'kjsh)  o.  See  Basque.  Sit-  T.  Browne, 
BAss,  (bSis)  n.  A  mat  used  in  churches,  &;c.  Mortimer, 
BAss,  (bds)  71.    A  sea  fish  :  — an  American  tree  of  the  gb- 

nus  tilia,  resembling  the  English  lime  or  linden  :  —  the 

bark  of  the  bass  or  lime,  used  for  mats,  &c.,  called  also  bauL 
|Bass,  v.  n.  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  ShcUc, 
Bass,  a,  (Music)  Low  ;  deep  ;  grave. 
Bass,*  n.  (Mus.)  The  lowest  part  of  harmony ;  or  .h. 

lowest  or  deepest  part  of  the  composition,  which  is  r« 

garded  as  the  foundation  of  the  harmony    Brande 
Bas'sa,  n.  See  Bashaw.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
BAs'sET,*m.  (Miru)  The  emergence  at  the  surface  of  th« 

different  mineral  strata  from  beneath  each  other;  an  out- 
cropping. Hamilton, 
BXs's:^t,  n.  [bassette.FT.]  A  game  at  cards.  Dennis. 
B4.S-S&TTE',*  n.   [Fr.]  A  game  at  cards.  —  {Mus.)  'km 

smallest  species  of  the  bass  violin.  Brande. 
BAS-s^Tf  TO,*  or  BXs'ao,*  n,  [It]  (Mus,)  A  small  bas* 

viol.  Crabb, 
BXs'si-A,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants.  P.  Cyc, 
BAs'sj-iffiT,*  71.  [Fr.]    A  kind  of  wicker  basket  for  a 

young  infant  fr.  Ency, 
BXs'spcK,  n.  A  mat ;  the  same  with  bass. 
B^s-soon',  71.  [basson,  Fr.]    A  musical  wind  instrument 

made  of  wood,  and  serving  as  the  proper  bass  to  the 

oboe  and  clarionet. 
BAs'sg-Ri-LiE'VQ,  n,  [It]   pL  SASSi-RiziEri,    See 

B  ass-Relief. 
B^s-so'rine,*  7u  a  modification  of  a  gum  from  Bassora. 

Brande, 
BXss-Re-lief',  (bSs-rHefO  [b&s-r^-lef,  S.  W.  P.  J,  F.  Jo. 

K.  Sm.  R. ;  bas-r?-lef ,  IVb.]  n.  [basso  Hlievo,  It.J  Sculp- 
ture, the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  far  from  the 

ground. 
Bass'-VI'ql,  71.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  with  foiii 

strings ;  a  violoncello. 
BXsT,*7u  A  rope  or  cord  made  of  the  bark  of  the  baas, 

lime,  or  linden  tree ;  bark  for  ropes  or  mats.  McCuUoch. 
Bas'ta,*    [It]   (Mus.)   Enough;    stop.  —  An  expression 

used  by  the  leader  of  a  band.  Craib. 
BAs'T^RD,  n,  [bastardd,  Welsh.]   An  illegitimate  child; 

any  thing  spurious ;  a  piece  of  ordnance  ;  [a  sweet  wine. 

Sliak.} 
BXs'T^RD,    a.     Illegitimate ;    spurious ;    base.  —  Bastari 

stucco,  a  coarse  kind  of  plastering.  —  Bastard  wing,  three 

or  five  quill-like  feathers  at  a  small  joint  at  tlie  middle 

of  the  wing. 
fBis'TARD,  V.  a.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard.  Bacon, 
BAs'tVbi>-A.l'k^-n£t,*  n.    An  annual  plant  or  weed. 

Farm,  Ency, 
BAs'tard-DIt't^-ny,  n.  Plant;  white  hoarhound.  Booti 
tBAs'afARD-i5M,  n.  The  state  of  a  bastard,  Cotgrave, 
BXs'T^KD-lZ^,  V.  a,  [{.bastardized;   pp,  bastardizins, 

BASTARDIZED.]  To  make  bastard  or  illegitimate ;  to  con- 
vict of  being  a  bastard. 
fBAs'TARD-tv,  a.  Spurious.  Bp.   Taylor. 
JBAs'TARD-liY,  ad.  spuriously.  Donne. 
BAs'tard-Toad'flAx,*  n,  Aperennial  wild  plant.  Am. 

Ency. 
BAs'TAR-DY,  n.  State  of  being  a  bastard  ;  illegitimacy. 
Baste,  v.  a.  [i.  basted  ;  pp.  basting,  basted.]  To  beat 

with  a  stick;  to  drip  butter  or  gravy  upon  meat  while 

roasting;  to  sew  slightly. 
BXs-TiLE',  (bas'tel)  [bis-tel',  K.  Sm, ;  bSs'tel,  iV.R.  Todd,) 

n.  [bastille,  Fr.]  The  fortification  of  a  castle ;  the  caalls 

itself;  the  state  prison  formerly  at  Paris. 
fBXs'TI-MfiNT,  or  jBAs-Tj-MfeN'TO,  n.  [basUment,  ^T,]    A 

rampart.  Olover, 
BXs-Tl-NADE',  n,  Scv.a.  Same  as  bastinado.  See  Bastinadw 
BXs-T j-MA'DO,  n,    [bastonata.  It ;    bastonnade,  Fr. ;   basti' 

nado,  Sp.]  A  cudgelling;  flagellation  ;  a  mode  of  punish 

ing  practised  in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  &c. ;  commonly 

inflicted  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet 
BXs-ti-na'do,  r,  a.  [i.  bastinadoed  ;  pp.  bastinadoiwo 

bastinadoed.]  To  beat  with  a  cudgel  or  a  bastinado. 
Bast'jng-,  71.  A  dripping  :  —  act  of  beating  with  a  sticlb 


BXST'IQN,  (bSst'yyn)  «•  [FrO  (•Mil.)    A  large  projecting 

mass  of  earth  or  masonry  at  the  angles  of  a  fortified 

work ;  a  bulwark. 
BXs'TipNED,*  (bist'yynd)  a.    Provided   with    bastions. 

Maurice. 
Bas'to,*  n.  [It]  The  ace  of  clubs  at  the  games  of  ombie 

and  quadrille.  Pope. 
tBAs'Tpw,*  71.  A  batoon.  Bacon.  See  Batoon. 
BXt,  n.    An  animal   having  the  body  of  a  mcuse   antf 

wings  like   a  bird,  but  without  feathers  ;  a  stick  ;  1 

flat  club ;  a  piece  of  brick. 
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BAT 

i>*r,«  3.  n.  To  manage  a  bat  at  cricket.  Duncombe. 

».Xt'a  ble,  a.  [batable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  contended  for  ; 
debatable  :  —  causing  fatness ;  fattening  ;  as,  "  batabte  her- 
bage."  [Local,  Eng.]  Farm,  Ency.  See  Battable. 

B^TA't^s,*  n.  A  species  of  convolvulaceoua  East  Indian 
plant,  having  fleshy  sweet  tubers,  cultivated  for  food  j 
the  sweet  potato  ;  Carolina  potato.  Brande. 

Ba-ta'vi-a.n,*  a.  Relating  to  Batavia  or  Holland.  E-My. 

BATCH,  71.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time. 

BXTCH'E-LpR,  iu  See  Bachelor. 

BATE,7i.  Strife  J  contention  j  debate.  Shak.  [R.] 

Bate,  w.  a.  [i,  bated;  pp.  bating,  bated,]  To  abate. 
Shak,  To  cut  off ;  to  remit.  Drydea.  To  bar;  to  except. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Bate,  v.  n.  As  a  hawk.  See  Bait. 

Bateau,* {]iU^i)n.  [Fr.]  pl.Sxrji:Arar,(b!lt-5z  )  A  long, 
light  \ioa.t._Hutchmson. 

tBATE'-BREED-jN&,  a.  Breeding  strife.  Shak. 

^Bate^pOl,  a.  Contentious;  debateful.  Sidney, 

fBATE'LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

fBATE'MENT,  71.  Diminution;  abatement.  Moxon. 

BAt'-P6\Vi:.-^r,  71.  One  who  practises  bat-fowling. 

BAt'-Fo^l-jno,  71.  Bird-catching  in  the  night-time. 

{BXt'fOl,  a.  Fruitful.  Drayton. 

Bath,  [bath,  W,  P,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bath,  R.]  n. ;  pi 
Batii$.  a  place  for  bathing ;  a  receptacle  of  water  for 
bathiBg  ;  a  heating  by  means  of  water,  steam,  vapor,  or 
Band  ;  a  house  containing  a  bath :  —  a  Hebrew  measure  of 
74  gallons^ — Order  oftheBath^a.  British  order  of  knighthood. 

Bathe,  (bath)  v.  a.  [i.  bathed;  pp.  bathing,  bathed.] 
To  immerse  and  wash  in  water  or. a  bath  ;  to  soften  by 
washing ;  to  wash. 

Bathe,  v.  n.  To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 

Bathe,*  n.  Act  of  bathing.  StanUy. 

Bath'^Rj*  n.  One  who  bathes.  ChapmaTU 

Ba-th£t'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  bathos  ;  sinking.  Coleridge.  [R.J 

Bath'in&,  71.  The  act  of  immersing  in  a  bath. 

BATH^JNa-RfiSM,*  71.  A  room  used  by  bathers.  Congreve. 

Bat-Horse,*  or  Baw-Horse,*  (ba.w'hdrs)  n.  A  bag- 
gage horse.  Crabb. 

BA'THds,  n.  U3ad\]i.,  Gr.,  depth.]  {Rhet.)  A  ludicrous  de- 
scent from  elevated  to  mean  thoughts ;  anticlimax. 

BAT'jNa,  prep.  Except ;  abating.  Rowe. 

BXt-Iste',*  n.  [Fr.]  Fine  linen  cloth  or  lawn,  made  in 
Picardy,  Flanders,  &c.  Rawson. 

BXt'Ij^t,  71.  A  square  piece  of  wood  for  beating  linen. 

Bat-Man,*  or  Baw-Man,*  (b9.w'man)  n,  A  man  in  the 
army  who  takes  care  of  the  bat-horse,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, &c.  P,  Cyc. 

Bat-Money,*  or  BAw'-M6n-¥Y,*  tu  Money  paid  to  the 
bat-man.  Washington. 

BXt'-NEt,*  n.  A  net  to  put  over  the  nests  of  bats.  Booth. 

BXt'p-lite,*  7u  (Min.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

BatoNj'*^  (b'i-tSng',  or  biVgn)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  rest  of 
four  semibreves: — a  marshal's  staff ;  batoon.  Brande. 

BXi^QN-ifiER,*  n.  [Fr,]  An  elected  president  of  an  order 
or  fraternity.  Brande. 

Ba-t6on',  n.  [baton,  Fr.J  A  staff  or  club ;  a  staff  of  a 
field-marshal.  —  {Ha:)  In  coats  of  arms,  it  denotes  ille- 
gitimate descent. 

BA-TH.A'jBKl-f  ,*  n.  [ffdrpaxos.]  (Zool.)  pi.  An  order  of 
reptiles,  including  frogs  and  toads.  Brande. 

Ba-tra'£;hi-an,*  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  reptiles ; 
a  frog  or  toad.  Brande. 

BA-TRA'jeHi-AN,*  a.  (ZooL)  Relating  to  or  resembling 
frogs  or  toads.  P.  Cyc. 

BAt'r^-jCHITE  *  rt.  {Min.)  Frogstone  ;  a  fossil  resembling 
a  frog  in  color.  Smart.  [Reo. 

BXt'RA-^hoId,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  batrachians.  Qu. 

BXT-R^-jeHOM-V-dM'^-CHV,*  n.  A  battle  between  tlie 
frogs  and  mice.  Warton. 

BXT-RA-cnoFK' J^-&O^Sf*  z.  Feeding  on  frogs.  Q,h.  Reo. 

BXT'siifiLL,*  n.  (Conch.)  The  dusky  brown  voluta.  HilL 

BXt't^,*  71.  An  allowance  made  to  military  officers  in 
the  ecrTice  of  the  East  India  Company  in  addition  to 
their  pay.  P  Cyc 

BXT'T.A-BiiE,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation  ;  capable  of  being 
made  fat.  Burton.  [R.] 

IBAt'tai-lXnt,  n.  A  combatant.  Shelton. 

Bat-TAL'IA,  (b^t-tal'ysi)  n.  [battagtia.  It.]  pi.  BATTALIAS. 
The  order  of  battle.  Sandys.  The  main  tody  of  an  army. 
Shak. 

B^T-tXl'iqn,  (b^t-tail'yyn)  «■  [bataillon,  Fr.]  A  division 
"of  the  infantry  in  an  army,  variable,  in  number,  from 
500  to  eOO  men  ;  an  army. 

♦BXt'tA-LODs,  a.  Warlike.  Milton. 

fBAT'TiSL,  or  BXt  til,  fbat'tl)  v.  a.  To  batten. 

BXt'tel,  (bat'tl)  V.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  batten.  Spmser. 
To  stand  indebted  in  the  college  books,  at  Oxford,  Eng., 
for  what  is  expended  at  the  buttery  in  the  necessaries  of 
eating  and  drinking.  At  Cambridge,  size  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  In  the  former  university  there  is  a  student 
named  a  batteller,  or  battler  ;  in  the  latter,  a  sizar. 

JBAt'tel,  or  BXt'ti.e,  (bat'tl) a.  Fruitful;  fertile. fiboicr. 
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BXt'tel,  (btlt'tl)  n.   A  student's  arcount  at  Oxford ;  « 

small  allowance  of  food  at  Eton  College.  Tooke. 
BXt  tel-ler,  (ba,t'tl-l?r)  n.  A  student  at  Oxford,  in  Eaf 

land.  See  Battel. 
IBXt'ten,  (bat'tn)  V.  a.  To  fatten;  to  fertilize.  Milton. 
jBXt'ten,  (bat'tn)  V.  n.  To  grow  fat.  Shak. 
BXt'ten,  (bait'tn)  n.  A  piece  of  timber  usually  from  Q  U 

4,  and  sometimes  7  inches  broad,  and  1  thick. 
BXT'TEN-tN&,*  71.  (Arch.)  Narrow  battens  fixed  to  a  w^l 

to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are  nailed.  Brande. 
BAt'tjer,  v.  a.  [battre,  Fr.]  [i.  battered  ;  pp.  battering, 

battebed,]    To  beat  down;  to  wear  with  beating;  to 

wear  out  with  service  ;  to  put  out  of  order ;  to  make  dull, 
BAt'ter,  v.  n.  To  lean  backward ;  to  jut  out ;  to  mak* 

continued  attacks :  —  to  lean  inward. 
BAt't^r,  n.  A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  together:  - 

a  term  applied  to  a  wall  leaning  inward. 
BAt'ter-?r,  n.  One  who  batters.  Bp.  Taylor. 
BAt'ter-j'ng-RAm',  71.  An  ancient  military  engine,  use* 

for  battering  down  walla  pf  cities,  &c. 
BAt't¥R-¥,  n.  The  act  di  battering;  a  line  of  cannon  , 

the  frame,  or  raised  work,  on  which  cannon  or  mcirfars 

are  mounted;  an  apparatus  for  giving  shocks  in  electri- 
city or  galvanism.  —  (Law)   An  assault  upon  a  man> 

person,  or  any  injury  done  in  a  violent  manner. 
BXt'tjsh,  a.  Resembling  a  bat.  Vernon. 
BXt'tle,  (bat'tl)  tu   [bataille,  Fr.]    An  encounter  or  en 

gagenient  between  two  armies  or  fleets ;  a  fight ;  a  hostile 

contest. 
BXt'tle,*  v.  a.  To  encounter ;  to  engage  in  battle.   Swijl 
BAt'TLE,  v.  n.  [i.  battled  ;  pp.  battling,  battled.]  Te 

contend  in  battle:  to  fight. 
BAt'tle-AR-RAy',  tu  Order  of  battle. 
BAt'tle-Axe,  (bat'tl^ks)  7u  An  ancient  military  weapon, 

purely  offensive. 
BXt'tle-door,  (bat'tl-d5r)  n.  A  bat  or  instrument  used 

in  playing  with  a  shuttlecock. 
BAT'TLE-aifiNT,  (bat'tl-mSnt)  tu  A  wall  or  parapet  on  the 

top  of  a  building,  with  embrasures  or  open  places  to  look 

through,  or  to  discharge  missile  weapons  ;  a  breastwork. 
BAT'TL.E-MfiNT-:^D,  a.  Secured  by  battlement. 
B  At'tle-PIECE,*  71,  A  painting  representing  a  battle.  Pop* 
BAt'tler,*7i,  Same  as  battellcr.  Crabb. 
BXt'TL|ng-,  tu  Conflict.  Thomson^ 
Bat-t5l'o-(j^Xst,  n.    One  who  repeats  the  same  thing 

fVhitlock. 
B^t-t6l'0-9-ize,  V.  a.    To  repeat  needlessly  the   same 

thin^  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
BAT-ToL'p-ij^y- 71.  A  needless  or  tiresome  repetition.  Milton 
BXt'tqNj*  71.  That  part  of  a  loom  which  closes  the  work 

Ash. 
BlT-TUSE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  An  elevation  of  the  bed  of  a  river 

Bouvier. 
Bat-tCt^.,*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  motion  of  beating  with 

the  hand  or  foot  in  directing  the  time.  Brande. 
fBXT'Ty,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bat.  Shak. 
Bl  TZ,*  71.  A  German  coin  of  less  value  than  a  farthing.  Crc6fr 
Bau-bee',  n.  (Scotland)  A  half-penny.  BramsUm. 
Bau'blEjTi.  See  Bawble. 
BAu-D^s'sE-RiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  magnesia 

magnesite.  Dana. 
BXuK,*  or  BXULK,*  71.  A  long  piece  of  timber.  Orier.    A 

stripof  unploughed  land.  Loudon,  See  Balk. 
BXu'LiTE,*7i.  (Jlfin.)  An  Icelandic  silicious  mineral.  Dan* 
Baulk,  (blwk)  v.  a.  See  Balk. 
Ba-va'rj-^n,*ti.  a  native  of  Bavaria.  Russell. 
Ba-va'rJ-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Bavaria.  Murray. 
BXv-^-r6^',  n.  [bavarois,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cloak.  Oay. 
BXv'in,  tu  a  fagot;  a  stick;  a  piece  of  waste  wood.  Shak 
BAw'ble,  71.  A  gewgaw ;  a  trilling  piece  of  finery ;  a 

court-fool's  truncheon.  Oower. 
tBAw'BLiNG,  a.  Trifling ;  contemptible.  Shak. 
fBAw'cdcK,  n.  A  fine  fellow  ;  a  fop.  Shalt. 
BAwD,  n.  A  procurer,  or  procuress ;  a  pimp.  Skelton 
tBAWD,  V.  a.  To  foul ;  to  dirty,  Skelton. 
BAWD,  V.  n.  To  procure  for  vice.  Spectator. 
Baw^d'born,  p.a.  Descended  of  a  bawd.  SAoA. 
BAw'Dj-Ly,  ad.  Obscenely  ;  filthily. 
Baw'di-n£ss,  71.  Obsceneness  or  lewdness. 
BAw'drick,  tu  a  belt.  Chapman.  See  Baldrick. 
BAw'drv,  It.  Procuration  for  purposes  of  lust;   obscene 

language  or  conduct. 
BAwd'shIp,*  n.  The  employment  or  office  of  a  bawd.  Ford, 
BAw'dy,  a.  Filthy ;  obscene;  lewd  ;  unchaste.  Shak. 
BAw'dv-HoOse,  71.  A  house  used  for  lewdness.  Dennis. 
BAWL,  V.  n,  H.  BAWLED  ;  pp.  bawling,  bawled.]  To  hoot; 

to  cry  alouii;  to  cry  as  afroward  child. 
Bawl,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  as  a  crier.  Smifi.' 
BAwL,*  n.  A  vehement  clamor  ;  an  outcry.  Pope, 
BAWL'ER,  n.  One  who  bawls.  Echard. 
Bawl'i'ng,*  71.  The  act  of  crying  aloud;  loud  crying. 
tBAwN,  71.  (Ireland)  An  enclosure  with  mud  or  stone  w^U 

to  keep  cattle ;  a  fortification.  SpcTiser. 
BAw'rel,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk  like  a  linnet. 
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BAw'siN,  Tt.  A  badger;  sheep's  leather.  Draiiton. 
P4.Y,  (ba)  a.  [baye,  bai,  Fr.]   Brown,  approaching  to  chest- 
nut co'or,  spoken  of  a  horse. 
Bay,  (ba)  n. ;  pi.  BAY^.  A  portion  of  the  aea  enclosed  be- 
tween two  capes;   a  large  gulf;   an  opening  or  space 
caused  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line:  —  in  a  barn,  a 
place  for  the  mow  between  the  floor  and  the  end  of  the 
building:  —  a  stand  made  by  one  pursued  or  attacked, 
during  which  the  enemy  holds  off:  —  a  tree ;  the  female 
laurel: — pi.  A  garland,  such  as  rewarded  victory  in  an- 
cient games ;  learning. 
Bay,  rba)  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief.  Spenser. 
Bay.  (ba)  v.  a.  To  bark  at.  Shah. 
Bay'ard,  71.  [bayoH,  old  Fr.]  A  bay-horse  ;  a  blind  horse, 

often  mentioned  in  old  romances. 
Bay'ard-LY,  o.  Blind  ;  stupid.    Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 
Bay'Ber-rv,*  n.  The  wax  myrtle ;  a  plant  that  bears  an 

oily  berry.  Bigelow. 
Bayed,  (bad)  a.  Having  bays,  as  a  barn. 
BAy'mG,*  71.  The  barking  of  a  dog.  Hall. 
Bay'leaf,*  71.  The  leaf  of  the  bay  or  laurel.  Johnson. 
Bay'P-n£t,  [ba'9-net,  J.  F.  K.  R.;   ba'yun-gt,  W.  P.  Ja. 
Sm.  ,•  bag'9-net,  S.]  n.  [bayonn&tte,  Fr.]  A  short,  triangular 
I  sword  or  dagger  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  musket.  ["  Fre- 
quently pronounced  bag'9-net,  chiefly  by  the  vujgar." 
tVaUter.} 
Bay'p-net,  v.  o.  To  kill  or  stab  with  the  bayonet.  Burke. 
Bayou,*  (bi'6)  n.  {boyau^  Fr.,  a  gut,  or  bawd.']    A  narrow 
creek  or  inlet ;  a  small  gulf  or  channel.  Maunder.  [Used 
in  Louisiana.] 
BAY'-SlIiT,  (ba'sait)  n.  Salt  made  of  sea-water  in  bays, 
,     pits,  &ic.  _ 

Bay'-Tbee,*  71.  A  small  evergreen  tree ;  the  laurel  of  an- 
tiquity. Farm.  Ency. 
Bay'-WIn'dow,  (ba'win'do)  n.  A  window  projecting  out- 
ward, and  forming  a  kind  of  bay  in  the  room.  It  if  now 
called  ftow-wiTirfow.  See  Bow-Wikdow. 
Bay'-YXrs,  (ba'yarn)  Tt.  Woollen  yarn.  Chambers. 
Bayze,  71.  See  Baize. 

B^-zIar',  (bgi-z'ir')  71.  [Per.]  An  Eastern  market ;  a  place 
fitted  up  for  various  retail  shops,  all  under  one  regulation. 
Written  also  bazar. 
BnfeLL'lVM,  (del'yum)  n.  [L. ;  PSeXXfJv,  Gr.]   A  resinous 

juice  or  gum  resin  of  an  Oriental  tree,  slightly  bittt-r. 
Bdel-t6m'e-ter,*  (del-tSm'e-ter)  n.  (Med^  An  instrument 

used  in  blood-letting.  Dunghson. 
Be,  17.  n.  [i.  was;  pp.  being,  been.  —  Present,  I  am,  thou 
arty  he  is;  we  are:  —  i.  I  was,  thou  wast,  lie  was;   we 
were.]  To  exist ;  to  have  existence  or  some  certain  state. 
J):5"  It  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  conjugating  other 
verbs,  by  means  of  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed. 
When  it  is  not  separately  expressed,  its  meaning  or  force 
is  nevertheless  included  in  every  other  verb.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  substantive  verb,  or  verb  of  ezisteiice. 
Beach,  fbech)  n.  The  sea-shore ;  the  strand.  SAnfc. 
Beach'ed,  (bSch'ed)  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves.  Shak. 
Beach'y,  {b5ch'e)'fl.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches.  Skak. 
Bea'cow,  (bS'kn)  n.  A  fire  lighted  on  a  height  by  way  of 
signal  to  navigators,  &c. ;  the  place  where  such  signals 
are  maae ;  a  conspicuous  mark. 
Uea'con,  (fbS'kn)  v.  a.  [L  beaconed  ;pp.  beaconing,  bea- 
coned.]  To  afford  assistance  as  a  beacon ;  to  light  up. 
MiUon. 
Bea'cow-^(ji-E,  (be'kn-9j)  n.  Money  paid  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  beacons.  Minsheu. 
Bea'coned^  (be'knd)  a.  Having  a  beacon.  T,  Warton. 
Be a'c ON-LESS,*  a.  Having  no  beacon.  Dr.  Allen. 
Bead,  n.  A  little  ball  strung  with  others,  and  frequently 
worn  about  the  neck.  They  are  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  counting  their  prayers.  —  {Arch.)  An  imitation  of  beads ; 
an  architectural  ornament ;  a  kind  of  moulding. 
BeA'dle,  (be'dl)  n.  A  messenger  belonging  to  a  court  or 
public  body  ;  a  petty  officer  in  a  church,  parish,  univer- 
sity, &c. 
Bea'dle-ry,*  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  beadle. 

Blownt. 
BEA'DLE-SHtP,  71.  The  office  of  a  beadle.  A.  Wood. 
EtEAi?'ROLL,  n.  A  listof  persons  to  be  prayed  for. 
BEAi)?^MXH,  7i.;^Z.  BEADS'MfiN.  A  man  employed  to  pray 

for  anotlier  ;  a  monk. 
Bead'snake,*7i.  The  brown  coluber,  a  spotted  snake.  Hill. 
Bead§'wom;-a.n,  (bedz'wiim-fin)  n.  ;  pi.  beadswomen". 

A  woman  who  prays  for  another.  B,  Jonson. 
Bead'~Tree,7i.  An  Indian  tree  that  bears  nuts  which  are 

used  for  beads  in  necklaces. 
Bea'gle,  (be'gl)  n.  [bigle,  Fr.]  A  small  hound  for  hunt- 
ing hares. 
BEa'gle-hoOwd,*  n.  A  species  of  hound.  Johnson. 
Beak,  n.  [bee,  Fr.]  The  bill  of  a  bird  ;  a  point ;  the  crook- 
ed end  of  a  piece  of  iron  to  hold  any  thing  fast ;  a  hard 
termination  of  any  part  of  fructification. 
Beaked,  (bek'ed,  or  bSkd)  a.  Having  a  beak.  Milton. 
Bea'ker,  (be'k'^r)  n.  A  drinking-cup  or  vessel.  Butler, 
|-Beal,  (bel)  71.  A  whelk  or  pimple  ;  a  boil.  Bailey. 
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fBE  AL, ».  n.  To  ripen ;  to  gather  matter,  as  a  sere.  SherwoM 

IBe-All,  71.  All  that  is  to  be.  Shak. 

Beam,  (bem)  7t.  A  main,  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  1 
building ;  any  large  piece  of  timber ;  a  part  of  a  balanca 
at  the  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended  ;  the  horn 
of  a  stag ;  the  pole  between  harnessed  horses  ;  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a  loom,  on  which  the 
web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  ia  woven :  —  a  ray  or  portion 
of  light  emanating  from  the  sun  or  some  lumiiious  hodv. 

Beam,  v.  n.  [i,  beamed  ;  pp.  beaming,  beamed.]  To  en;il 
rays  or  beams ;  to  shine.  Pope. 

Beam.  v.  a.  To  shoot  forth ;  to  emit  in  rays. 

Beam'-BXrd,*71.  The  spotted  fly-catcher  of  England.  Booth. 

Beam'f£a^h-er,*  n.  A  long  feather  of  a  bird's  wing. 
Booth. 

Beam'lesSj  a.  Yielding  no  ray  of  light.  Dryden. 

Beam'-TreEjTI.  Aspeciesof  wild-service  or  wild  pear-treto. 

BEAM'y,  a.  Radiant;  emitting  beams  or  rays;  weighty  or 
large,  as  a  beam. 

Bean,  n.  A  garden  vegetable;  the  name  of  several  kind* 
of  pulse. 

Bean'-Ca-per,  n.  A  fleshy,  succulent  shrub. 

Bean'f£d,  jj.  a.  Fed  with  beans.  Shak. 

BiiAN'FLY,*  71.  A  beautiful  bluish-black  fly.  Fairm.  Enai 

BEAN'G66sE,*n.  A  species  of  wild  goose.  P.  Cyc 

Bean'-Tre-foXl,*?!.  a  fetid  plant  or  shrub.  Booth 

Bean'-Tr£s-sel,7i,  An  herb  or  plant. 

BeAr,  (bir)  v.o.  (i,  BORE  (|bare)  ;  pp.  bearing,  bohnb  ^ 
To  carry  as  a  burden  ;  to  convey ;  to  carry  ;  to  support, 
to  endure;  to  suffer;  to  undergo;  to  permit;  to  sustain; 
to  bring ;  to  produce ;  to  yield.  —  To  bear  a  price,  to  have 
a  certam  value. —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expectation 
or  dependence. —  To  bear  off,  to  carry  away.^  To  fteor 
out,  to  justify ;  to  support. 

BeAb,  (bir)  73. 71.  [i.  BORE  ;  ;jp.  BEARING,  BORNE.]  To  suffei 
pain;  to  be  patient;  to  endure;  to  press;  to  be  fruitful 
or  prolific ;  to  take  effect ;  to  succeed ;  to  be  directed  to 
any  point ;  to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other  places.— 
To  bear  up,  to  stand  firm. —  To  bearwlUt,  to  endure. 

BeAr,  (bir)  V.  a.  [i.  bore  (f  bare)  ;  pp.  bearing,  born  or 
BORNE.]  To  brmg  forth,  as  a  child ;  to  give  birth  to 
8:^  The  participle  bom  is  used  in  the  passive  form,  and 
borne  in  the  active  form  ;  as,  "  He  was  bora  blind,"  John 
ix. ;  "  The  barren  hath  borne  seven,"  1  Sam.  ii.  Thih  dis- 
tinction between  bom  and  borne,  though  not  recognized 
by  grammarians,  is  in  accordance  with  common  usage, 
at  least  in  this  country.  In  many  editions  of  the  Bible  il 
is  recognized  ;  and  in  many  it  is  not.  It  seems  to  have 
been  mqve  commonly  recognized  in  American,  than  in 
English,  editions. 

BeAr,  (bAr)7i.  A  plantigrade,  fierce  animal,  of  several  spe- 
cies : — an  iron  instrument  or  roller. — (Astron.)The  name  of 
two  constellations  called  the  Great  or  Greater  Bear^  [Ursa 
Major,]  near  the  north  pole,  and  the  Less  or  Lesser  Bcar^ 
[Ursa Mi'iior,']  which  includes  the  pole  star. 

BeAr,*  or  BtG  BeAr,*  n.  A  species. of  barley  having  foul 
rows  in  the  ear.  Jamieson.   See  Bere. 

BeAr'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  borne;  tolerable.  Perry, 

BeAr'a-bly,*  ad.  So  as  to  be  borne  ;  tolerably.  JVesU'Rev 

BeAr'-Bait-Ing,  n.  The  sport  of  baiting  bears  with  dogs 

BeAr'-B£r-ry,*7i.  A  plant  bearing  a  red  berry;  arcto- 
staphylos.  P.  Cyc. 

BeAr'-Bind,  (bir'blnd)  n^  A  species  of  bind-weed. 

Beard,  (herd)  [herd,  fF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  herd,  S. 
Wb. ;  bird,  Wm.  Johnston.]  n.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
lips  and  chin  ;  prickles  or  awn  on  the  ears  or  heads  ot 
grain,  or  on  other  plants ;  gills  of  oysters  and  other  bivalve 
fish ;  a  barb  on  an  arrow ;  the  chuck  of  a  horse  where  th» 
curb  goes.  SS^I^  *8  pronounced  bird,  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  in  England,  according  to  Forby  ;  and  it  is  thui 
pronounced  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

Beard,  (bSrd)  v.  a.  [i  bearded  ;  pp.  bearding,  bearded  ] 
To  furnish  with  beard  :  to  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard ;  to 
oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  defy  openly. 

Beard':^:d,  (berd'ed)  a.  Having  a  beard ;  barbed;  prickly 
Beard'-GrAss,*  71.  A  species  of  grass,  of  two  varietie* 

Farm.  Ency. 
Beard'less,  o.  Having  no  beard  ;  youthftil. 
Beard'less-nEss,*ti.  The  state  of  being  beardless.  -Smort- 
BeAr']ER,  (bir'?r)  n.  One  who  bears  ;  a  carrier ;  a  support- 
er;  one  who  carries  a  body  to  the  grave.  —  {Arch)  Any 
upright  timber  used  to  support  another. 
BeAr'-Fly,  (bir'fli)  71.  An  insect.  Bacon. 
BeAr'-Uar-den,  (bir'ga.r-dn)  71.  A  piace  in  which  bears 

are  kept  for  sport ;  any  place  of  tumult.  Spectator. 
BeAb'-GXr-den,  (bir'gar-dn)  a.  Rude  or  turbulent,  [r.] 
Be  AR'HfeRD,  (bAr'herd)  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 
BeAr'ing,7i.  The  position  of  one  place  from  another  by  the 
points  of  compass;  the  place  or  relation  of  one  thing  as  to 
another ;  gesture  ;  behavior.  —  {Her.)   The  charges  thai 
fill  an  escutcheon. 
BeAr'ing,*  p.  a.  That  bears ;  sustaining  ;  yielding. 
BeAr-ing-Cl6th,7i,  Thecloth  with  which  a  child  is  cov- 
ered when  carried  to  church  to  lDc  baptized.  Sliak. 
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BcAr  Jsh,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  bear.  Hams. 

SeAr'LIKGj  a.  Resembling  a  bear,  Shak. 

BeAbn,  (bim)  n.  [ftam,  Goth.]  A  child.  Shak.  See  Bairk 

BeAr's'-Breech,  (bdrz'hrSch)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

BeAr'9-kar,  m.  A  plant;  auricula  or  sanicle 

BEAa'$'-FooT,  Cbirz'fat)  n.  A  species  of  hellebore. 

BeAr'^'-Grease,*  n.  The  grease  or  oil  of  the  bear.  Booth. 

Bear'-SkIn,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  bear ;  a  thick  cloth  with  a 
long  pile,  used  for  warm  clothing.  fV.  Emy 

BeAr'^'-Wort,  (birz'wurt)  n.  An  herb. 

BeAr'wArd,  n.  A  keeper  of  bears.  Shak. 

BEAR'WHELP,*n.  The  cub  of  a  bear.  Drayton. 

BiiASTjTi.  [ftcsie,  Fr.]  An  animal,  distinguished  from  birds, 
insects,  fishes,  and  man ;  a  quadruped ;  a  brute  j  a  brumal 
nian. 

Beast,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  like  loo.  Scoti. 

Beast'ings,  7i,;»i.  See  BiBaxiNGs. 

Beast'like,  a.  Resembling  a  beast.  Mountatrti. 

Beast'li-nEss,  n.  Brutishness  ;  brutality.  Spenser. 

Beast'lv,  a.  Brutal ;  having  the  nature  of  beasts. 

Beast'lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  beast,  [r.] 

Beat,  V.  a.  \i.  beat;  fp.  beating,  beaten  or  beat.]  To 
strike ;  to  bruise ;  to  pound ;  to  thresh ;  to  hit ;  to  tread 
a  path  j  to  conquer ;  to  overcome ;  to  surpass ;  to  over- 
throw.—  To  beat  down,  to  lessen  the  price  or  value. —  To 
beat  up,  to  attack  suddenly.  {JN'auU)  To  make  progress 
against  the  wind  by  a  zigzag  course. 

Beat,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner ;  to  dash,  as  a 
flood  or  storm  j  to  throb ;  to  palpitate. 

Beat,  [bSt,  W.K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  bet,  P.]  i.  &,  p.  from  Beat. 
^fCf  "  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English,  uni- 
formly pronounced  like  the  present."  Walker. 

Beat,  ii.  A  stroke ;  pulsation ;  manner  of  striking ;  a 
round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulated.  —  (Mils.)  A  re- 
versed shake  without  a  turn  ;  a  short  note. 

Beat'en,  (be'tn)p.  from  Beat. 

Beat':er,  n.  One  who  beats ;  the  instrument  used  in  beating. 

JBeath,  v.  a.  To  bathe  or  warm  in  fire.  Spenser. 

BE-^-TtF'jc,        )  a.  [beatas,  L.]  Blissful ;  affording  heav- 

BE-A.-T]fF'j-cAlj,  i     enly  bliss  ;  completely  happy- 

Be-a-tIf'i-c^l-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  complete  happiness. 

Be-At-i-fi-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  beatifying ;  an  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  the  pope  that  the  person  beatified  is  in 
heaven. 

Be-At'j-fy,  v.  a.  [beatifieOf'L.'j  [i.  beatified  ;  pp.  beatift- 
iNo,  BEATIFIED.]  To  make  nappy ;  to  bless  with  celestial 
enjoyment  J  to  pronounce  or  declare  to  be  admitted  to 
heaven. 

Beat'ing,  71.  Act  of  striking;  correction. —  (JVairf.)  The 
making  of  progress  at  sea  against  the  wind. 

BE-AT'j-TiJDE,  n.  Blessedness ;  heavenly  joy ;  felicity ;  a 
declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our  Savior  to  particu- 
lar virtues. 

Beau,  (bo)  ti,  [fteau,  Fr.J  pi.  Fr.  beaux;  Eng.  beaux,  or 
BEAU$,  (boz)  A  man  of  dress ;  a  fop ;  a  gallant ;  a  lover. 

Beau  iDEALf*  (b6-S'd^-^'tOrho~l-de'9.\)  n.  [Fr.]  A  species 
of  beauty  or  excellence  created  by  the  fancy,  and  existing 
only  in  the  imagination ;  ideal  excellence.  Qu.  Rev. 

^EAU'iSH,  (bo')sh)  a   Foppish;  like  a  beau. 

Beau-Monue,  (bo-.ii5nd',orl)3-m6nd0  [bo-mond',  W.  Sm. 
Mavor ;  bo'mdnd,  P.;  bo-mond',  Ja. ;  bo-mond',  or  bo-mong', 
K.]  n.  [Fr.]  The  gay  or  fashionable  world. 

Beau-mont'ite,*  (b6-m5nt'it)  n.  (Mm.)  A  hydrosllicate 
of  copper.  Jackson.  [beau.  Dryden. 

BEAU'SHfp,*  (bo'ship)  71.  The  character  and  quality  of  a 

^Beau'te-oDs,  [bu'te-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  bu'tyys,  E.  F.  K.  ; 
bu'chus,  S. ;  ba'ch?-us,  W. ;  bu'te-us,  or  but'yys,  Sm.]  a. 
Fair ;  beautiful.  Shak. 

tBEAU'TE-oOs-LY,  (bu'te-iis-le)  ad.  In  abeauteous  manner. 
Beau'te-oOs-n;6ss,  (ba't^-ii's-nSs)  7t,  Beauty.  Donne. 
1eau'tj-fi-:er,  (bii'te-fi-fr)7i.  He  or  that  which  beautifies. 

BeaO'tj-fOl,  (bu'te-ffil)  a.  Having  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute beauty  ;  fair ;  elegant ;  handsome  ;  fine  ;  pretty. 

Beau'tj-fOl-lv,  (bii'te-ful-1?)  ad.  In  a  beautiful  manner. 

BEAC'TJ-FOL-irfiss,  (ba'te-ful-n§s)  n.  Beauty.  HaUywell, 

BEAU'Tf-FV,  (bu'te-fi)  V.  a.  [i.  beautified;  pp.  beauti- 
rviNQ,  BEAUTIFIED.]  To  make  beautiful ;  to  adorn  j  to 
add  beauty  to. 

BeaO'ti-ft?,  v.  n.  To  grow  beautiful,  .dddison. 

BEAU'TJ-FY-iNfi,  It.  The  act  of  rendering  beautiful. 

jEAC'Tl-liiSss,  a.  Without  beauty.  Hammond.  [R.j 

Be  AU'Ty,  (bu'te)  n.  [beaut4,  Fr.]  That  assemblage  of  graces 
or  proportion  of  parts  which  pleases  the  senses,  especially 
the  eye  or  the  ear;  that  quality  in  visible  objects  which 
pleases  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  whatever  is  adapted  to 
please  a  rightly-constituted  mind ;  a  particular  grace  or 
feature ;  a  beautiful  person. 

fBEAii'Ty,  (bu'te)  w.  a.  To  beautify.  Slialc. 

BeaO'tv-BEAM-IKG,*  a.  Diffusing  beauty.  Thomson, 

Beau'tv-Sp6t,  (bu'te-sp3t)  n.  A  spot  placed  to  heighten 
some  beauty;  a  black  spot  of  silk  ;  a  foil.  Orew. 

Beau'tv-wan'ing,  a.  Declining  in  beauty.  Shak. 

Beaux  Espjuts.,*  (b5z'?s-pre'J  t*.  pi.  [Fr.]  Men  of  wit 
or  genius.  Qu  Rco. 


BED 

Bea'v:er,  (bS'ver)  n.  An  amphibious,  rodent  quadrupei^ 
valued  for  its  fur;  a  Iiat  made  of  the  fur  ;  the  part  of 
helmet  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

Be  a'v?r,*  a.  Made  of  beaver,  or  of  the  far  of  beaver.  HaU 

Bea'vered,  (be'v§rd)  a.  Wearing  a  beaver.  Pope. 

Bea'v?R-Rat,*  n.  An  animal  resembling  the  musk-rat 
Booth. 

fBE-BLEED',  V.  a.  To  make  bloody.  Chamer. 

JBE-BiiOOD',  (be-blud')      }  v.  a.   To  make  bloody     She* 

tBi:-BLOOD'Vi  (be-blud'e)  (     doii. 

tBi-BL5T',  V.  a.  'To  stain.  Chaucer. 

Be-blDb'bered,^.  a.  Swoln  with  weeping.  Shelton. 

BEc-A-Fi'co,  (bek-gi-fe'ko)  [bek-^-fe'ko,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.)  bek-?i-fi'ko,  P.]  n.  [Sp.]  A  bird  like  a  nightineale. 
that  feeds  on  figs. 

B?-CALM',  (be-kamO  v.  a.  [i.  becalmed  ;  pp.  becalmino, 
BECALMED.]  To  keep  still,  quiet,  or  calm;  to  alla^ ;  te 
calm.  —  To  calm  is  to  stop  motion;  and  to  becalm  is  to 
withhold  from  motion, 

Be-cX.lm'in&,  (be-kim'ing)  n.  Act  of  quieting. 

Be-came'',  i.  from  Become.    See  Become. 

Be-cAu9E',  (be-kaz')  ciwy.  [6y  and  causc]  For  this'reason 
that ;  on  this  account  that ;  for  this  cause  that ;  for. 

B&c'oOj*  n.  [It.]  A  beak  J  a  goat;  a  cuckold.  Massinffef 

Be-chAnce',  v.  a.  To  befall ;  to  happen.   Snak. 

Be-chAnce',*  ad.  Accidentally  ;  by  chance.  Orajtim. 

Be-chaRM',  tj.  a.  To  captivate  ;  to  charm.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft 

tBE'jeHJc,  71.  [/?r?x"f""]  Medicine  for  coughs.  Coto^ave. 

B£cK,  V.  71.  To  beckon.  Homily  of  Prayer. 

B6cK,  V.  a.  To  call  by  a  motion  of  the  head  ;  to  beckon.  Shak, 

B&ck,  71.  A  sign  with  the  head;  a  nod  ;  a  nod  of  com 
mand  ;  a  beckon.    [A  small  stream.  DrayUm.] 

Bfic'KON,  (bSk'kn)  V.  n.  ^i.  beckoned;  ^.  beckonino, 
BECKONED.]  To  make  a  sign  or  call  attention  by  motion 
of  the  head  or  hand. 

Bfic'KON,  (bek'kn)  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  sign.  Spenser. 

Bfic'KON,  (bek'kn)  71.  A  sign  without  words;  a  beck  Bo 
lingbroke. 

fB?-CLlP',  V.  a.  To  embrace.  WicUiffe. 

Be-cloOd',  v.  a,  [i.  beclouded;  pp.  becluudinq,  bk- 
CLOUDED.]  To  dim  ;  to  obscure.  Sidney. 

Be-c6me',  (be-kumO  u.  71.  [i.  became  ;  pp,  becoming,  be- 
come.] To  enter  into  some  state  or  condition  ;  to  be ;  to  ba 
changed  to.  —  With  o/,  it  signifies  to  be  the  fate  or  end  oC 

BE-c6me',  (be-kum')  -o.  a.  \i.  became  ;  pp.  becoming,  le- 
come.  To  add  grace  to  ;  to  oe  suitable  to  ;  to  befit ;  to  suit.  ' 

Be-cSm'iwo-,  a.  Graceful ;  suitable;  proper;  fit. 

fBE-cSivr'lNa,  n.  Ornament.  SAoi. 

Be-c6m'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  becoming  manner,  .flftwe. 

BE-c6M;'ijfG-N£ss,  7t.  Suitableness;  fitness;  propriety 

IBe-cra-vXt'ted,*  o.  Furnished  with  a  cravat.  Congrwa, 

Be-cr1p'ple,  v.  a.  To  make  lame.  More. 

BE-ciJRL',  V.  a.  To  curl.  Search. 

B£d,  71.  Something  made  to  sleep  on;  a  couch  ;  a  bank  of 
earth  raised  in  a  garden ;  the  channel  of  a  river ;  any  hol- 
low on  which  something  rests ;  the  place  where  any  tiling 
is  generated  or  reposited  ;  the  horizontal  surface  on  which 
the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  wall  lie  ;  the  lower  surface  ;  a 
seam  of  strata ;  a  layer ;  a  stratum.  —  To  bring  to  bed,  to  de 
liver  of  a  child.  —  To  make  the  bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order. 

B£D,1].  0.    [i.  BEDDED  ;  ^.  BEDDING,  BEDDED.]    To  place  IK 

bed ;  to  make  partaker  of  the  bed ;  to  sow  or  plant ;  to  lav 

in  order  ;  to  stratify. 
B£;d,  v.  n.  To  occupy  a  bed  ;  to  cohabit.  Wtsenum. 
Be-dAb'ble,  v.  a.  To  wet ;  to  besprinkle.  Shak. 
fBE-DAFF',  V.  a.  To  make  a  fool  of.  Ciiaucer. 
Be-dXg-'gle,  v.  a.  To  bemire  ;  to  bedraggle.  Richardson. 
BjSd'ale,*  n.    An  entertainment  at  a  country  wedding 

among  the  poor  people  in  England.  .Ssk. 
IBe-dAre',  v.  a.  To  defy  ;  to  dare.  Peele. 
J-Be-dArk.',  v.  a.  To  darken.  Oower.  [Hacktu 

Be-dark'ew,  (be-dir'kn)  v.  a.    To  obscure;  to  darken 
Be-dXsh',  v.  a.  To  bemire  ;  to  bespatter;  to  dash.  Sltak. 
Be-dAub',  v.  a.  To  daub  over.  Shalt. 
Be-dXz'zle,  v.  a.  To  dim  by  lustre;  to  dazzle.  Sltak, 
BEd'cham-ber,  71.  A  chamber  for  a  bed. 
B£d'clothe9,  (bed'klothz,  orbed'kloz)  [bed'klSz,  S.  fP 

J.Ja,K.;  bSd'klothz,  P.  F.  B.;  bed'klothz,  coUoqviaUv 

bSd'kloz,  Sm.]  ji.  pi.  Clothes  or  coverlets  for  a  bed 

BE?D£i'TER,  i  '*■  '^^^  "^'^^"^  ^'°"^  °^  ^^  °^''"™'" 

B£D'DmG,7i.  The  materials  of  a  bed.  Spenser. 
BEd'dJng-Mould'ing,  71.  Same  as  bedmoulding. 
tB?-D6AD',  (b?-d6d')  V.  a.  To  deaden.  Hallywell. 
Be-djSck',  V.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  deck.  ShaJc. 
BEDE'iiousE,  n.  A  hospital  or  almshouse. 
Bb'del,*  (be'dl)  n,  A  petty  officer.    See  Beadle. 
BE'DEL-^i-Ry,*  (be'dl-^-re)  n.  Same  as  bedelry.  PFhishaw 
Be'del-ry,    (be'dl-re)    iu    Extent  of  a  beadle's  oflSca 

Blount.     See  Beadlebt. 
Bedes'mAn,*  n.  One  who  resides  in  a  bede-house;  oni 

who  prays  for  another  ;  a  beadsman.  P.  Cyc. 
BE-DfiV'iL,*  (be-dSv'vI)  v.  a.  To  throw  into  utter  confti 

sion  ;  to  abuse.  Sterne. 


BlBN,  sir;    MGVE,  nob,  s6n;    BOLL,  BOB,  bOlE. 
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$?-'DE\V,  fbe  du')  V.  a.  [i.  bedewed;  pp.  bedewino,  be- 
DBWED.j  To  moisten  with  dew ;  to  moisten  gently.  Shale. 
BE-de^']^r,  (be-du^er)  n.  He  or  that  which  bedews. 
{Bl?-DEW'Vj^(b?-du'e)  a.  Moist  with  dew.  Brewer^s  Lingua. 
B£d'fi:l-lom%  n.  One  who  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
BteD'HXN»-jNG§,  n.  pZ.  Curtains  for  a  bed.  ShaJc. 
tBE-DlSHT',  (b?-dlt')  V  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  dress.  More. 
Be-dIm;',  v.  a.  To  malte  dim  ;  to  darken.  Sidney. 
tBE-Dt5'MAL,  V.  a.  To  make  dismal. 
Be-di'zen,  (be-di'zn)  [^e-dl'zn,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm.  R. ; 

be-dlz'zn,  Wb.]  v.  a.  To  dress  out.  Headley. 
BJSd'l^M,  71.  [corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  re- 
ligious  house  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.]  A  hospital  for  lunatics ;  a  n.ad- 
house.  [f  A  madman.  Shak.] 
BEd'lam,  0.  Belonging  to  a  madhouse.  Shak. 
B£d'i,^m:-ite,  n.  A  madman;  a  lunatic.  B.  Jonson. 
Bi!iD'L^M-LiKE,*  a.  Resembling  a  maniac;  like  bed  am. 

Drayton. 
B£D'LtN-EN,*  n.  Linen  for  beds.  Smollett. 
B6d'mak-]er,  n.  One  who  makes  beds. 
BEd'matEjW.  a  bedfellow.  Shak. 
BED'MOULU-mo,  n.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  between  the  co- 

ronaand  frieze. 
JBe-dote',  u.  a.  To  make  to  dote.  Chaucer. 
3£d'pXn,*  71.  A  utensil  for  a  person  bedridden    Garth. 
tBi^D'PHEER,*  n.  A  bedfellow.  B.  Jotisotu 
Bi?:T)'POST,  n.  A  post  at  the  corner  of  a  bed. 
BI!:d'pr£ss-er,  ti.  A  heavy,  lazy  fellow.  Shak. 
Be-drXg'&LE,  v.  a.  To  soil  in  the  dirt.  Sicift. 
Be-dr£nch',  v.  a.  To  drench  ;  to  soak.  ShaJi. 
B£d^rTd,  a.  Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  sickness.  Shak. 
iBtD'RtD-DEN,*  (bSd'rid-dn)  a.  Confined  to  the  bed.  Psley. 
BfiD'RiTE,  n.  The  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed.   Shak. 
B£d'r66m,  n.  A  room  to  sleep  in. 
BE-DR.6P',  13.  a.  To  besprinkle.  Chaucer. 
B£b'side,  71.  The  side  of  the  bed.  Middleton. 
BSd'stEad,  (bSd'stgd)  tu    A  frame  on  which  a  bed  is 
.     placed. 

BEd'stEp,*  n.  A  step  for  ascending  a  bed.   W.  Ency. 
BSd'strAw,  71.  The  straw  laid  under  a  bed ;  an  annual 

plant. 
;B£D'swi3RV-?R-  n.  One  who  is  false  to  the  bed.  Shak. 
'■B£d'tTck,*  n.  A  case  to  hold  the  feathers  of  a  bed.  Pen- 
nant. 
.BEd'tTme,  n.  Time  of  rest  or  of  going  to  bed. 
>BE-!DtJcK',  V.  a.  To  put  under  water.  Spenser. 
•Be-dOnGt'-  V,  a.  To  manure  with  dung.  Bp.  Hall. 
fBE-DOSK',  V.  a.  To  smutch.   Cotgrave. 
,  BE-DttST',  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  dust.  Sherwood. 
^BiD'W4RD.  ad.  Toward  bed.  Shak. 
B]E-dwArf',  v.  a.  To  make  dwarfish  or  little.  Donne. 
;  BfiD'woRK.,  (bed'wiirk)  n.  Work  done  in  bed.  Shak. 
!B?-dye',  (be-di')  v.  a.  To  stain.  Spenser, 
'  Bee,  7^  An  insect  that  makes  honey  and  wax. 
:  Beech,  n.  A  well-known  forest-tree,  which  bears  a  trian- 

^Jlar  fruit  or  nut. 
•  Beech'en,  (be'chn)  a.  Belonging  to  the  beech. 
Beech'sAll,*  71.  A  hard  nut  on  the  leaf  of  a  beech,  con- 
taining the  maggot  of  a  fly.  Ash. 
'BEECH'MisT,*  71.    The  fruit  of  the  beech ;   called  also 

beechnuts.  Booth. 
Beech'oIl,*7i.  An  oil  made  of  the  beechmast.  Ash. 
'Beech'y,*  a.    Made  of  beech;    consisting  of  beeches. 

Fletcher. 
Bee-eat'er,  71.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  bees. 
■  Bee-f,  n.  [6(em/,  Fr.l  The  flesh  of  neat  cattle,  or  of  oxen, 
'bulls, and  cows.  TtAn  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  Deut.xiv.'] — pi. 
BEEVE§.   Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows,  fit  for  food. 
Beef,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black  cattle.  Swiji. 
BBef'-EAT-er,  (bef'e-ter)  n.  An  eater  of  beef;  a  stout, 
hearty,  fat  fellow. —  [bnauffetierj  Ft.]   A  yeoman  of  the 
king  of  England's  guard. 
Bee'-Flo'^-er,  71.  A  species  of  foolstones.  Miller. 
Beef'steak,*  71.  A  slice  or  steak  of  beef  broiled,  or  for 

broiling.  Oarrick. 
tBEEF'wYx-TEB,  fl.  DuU  ;  stupid.  Shak. 
Bee'-GXr-den,  (b5'giir-dn)7i.  A  place  for  bee-hives. 
Bee'hive,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  keeping  bees 
Bee'-HoOse,*  7U  a  house  or  repository  for  bees.    Oold- 

smith. 
Beelb,  or  BlELD,  71.   [Protection  ;  refuge.   Fairfax.]    A 
shelter  or  place  of  shelter  for  cattle.  Fairfax.  —  [North  of 
England.] 
BEE'-Mis-TER,  n.  One  who  keeps  bees.  Mortimer, 
Bee'mql^ti.  (Mus.)  See  Bemol.  Bacon. 
Bee'm6th,*  71.  An  insect  pernicious  to  bees;  called  also 

the  wax-moth.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris. 
Been,  (bin)  [bin,  S.  W.  J.  Sm.  Wh. ;  bSn,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  iZ.l 
p.  from  the  verb  Be.  —  Been  and  bm  were  anciently  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  present  tense,  instead  of  be.  Spenser. 
Bee'n^l,*  n.    A  medicinal  evergreen  tree  of  Malabar- 

Crabb. 
Beer,  7J,  A  fermented  iquor  chiefly  made  of  malt  and  hops. 
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Beer'bXr-rel,  TO.  A  Hnel  which  holds  beer,  Shak 
Beer'glXss,*  n.  A  glass  or  vessel  for  beer.  Hudihraa. 
Beer'hoOse,  71.  A  house  where  beer  is  sold.  Oascnignf 
BEER'MfiAS-VRE,*  (ber'mSzh-ur)7i.  The  measure  I  »■  whicl 

beer  is  computed.  Ash. 
Beer'shQp,*  n.  A  shop  where  beer  is  sold.  Ec.  Ret>. 

BEEST'ING?,  71.  pi.    See  BlEaTINOS. 

Bee^'wXx,*  71.  Wax  made  of  the  comb  of  bees.  Eney. 

Beet,  n.  [beta,  L.]  A  plant  and  its  sweet  esculent  root 

Bee'tle,  71.  An  insect  having  a  horny  covering ;  a  coleop- 
terous insect,  of  which  there  are  many  species :  —  a  heayy 
mallet  or  wooden  hammer. 

Bee'tle,  v.  71.  To  jut  out ;  to  hang  over.  Shak. 

Bee'tle-bro^,  71.  A  prominent  brow. 

Bee'tle-broN^ed,  (be'tl-broftd)  a.  Having  prominent 
brows. 

Bee'tle-hEad-ed,  (bs'tl-hed-ed)  a.  Having  a  large  o» 
thick  head  ;  loggerheaded. 

Bee'tle-stock,  71.  The  handle  of  a  beetle.  Spenser 

Beeves,  (b5vz)  n. ;  pi.  of  Beef.  Oxen,  bulls,  or  cows. 

BE-FXLL',  v.  a.    [i.  BEFELL  ;/jp.  BEFALLING,  BEFALLEN.]  To 

betide ;  to  happen  to. 
Be-f1ll',  v.  n.  To  happen ;  to  take  place. 
Be-f'/t',  v.  a,  \i.  befitted;  pp.  befitting,  befittid.]  To 

suit ;  to  become  ;  to  fit.  Shak. 
BE-FtT'TlNG,*p.a.  Becoming;  suitable;  fit. 
B^-flXt'ter,*  7).  a.  To  flatter;  to  cajole.  Qit.  Reo. 
B?-fl.otX^'er,*  v.  a.  To  besprinkle  with  eruptions  or  spoto. 

Hobbes. 
Be-foam^  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam.  Eusden. 
Be-f6g',*  v.  a.  To  involve  in  fog.  Irving. 
Be-f66l',  v.  a.  To  infatuate ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 
Be-fore',  prep.   Further  onward ;  in  the  front  of;  in  the 

presence  of;  prior  to  ;  superior  to  ;  in  sight  of. 
B:^-f6re',  ttrf.  Sooner  than,  in  time  past;  previously  to ; 

hitherto ;  already ;  farther  onward  in  place. 
BE-FORE'-ciT-ED,*a,  Cited  or  mentioned  before.  Dr.  Allen. 
fBE-FORE'-G-o'iNG,*  fl.  Preceding.  Milton. 
Be-fore'hXjjd,  ad.  In  a  state  of  anticipation ;  previously ; 

by  way  of  preparation  :  antecedently  ;  at  first. 
Be-fore'-m£n-tipned,*  a.  Mentioned  before.  Foster. 
Be-fore'time,  ad.  Formerly.  1  Sam^ 
IB'e-forn',*  prep.  &  ad.  Before.  Fairfax. 
tBE-F(5RT'yNE,  (be-fdrt'yun)  v.  n.  To  happen  to.  Shak. 
Be-foOl',  v.  a.  To  soil ;  to  pollute  ;  to  foul. 
Be-fri£nd',  (be-fr§ndO  v.  a.    [i.  befriended;  pp.  b»- 

friending,  befriended.]  To  favor  ;  to  be  kind  to. 
Be-fri£nd'ment,*  n.  Act  of  befriending.  Foster. 
Be-frYn^^e',  V.  a.  To  decorate  with  fringes.  Fuller. 
BE-FiJR',*  V.  a.  To  cover  or  supply  with  fur.  F.  Butler. 
B^Gt,  v.  7l  [i.  begged  ;  pp.  begging,  begged.]  To  live  upon 

alms ;  to  ask  alms. 
BiSGr,  V.  a.  To  ask  ;  to  entreat ;  to  take  for  granted. 
£E'ff4,*  71.  A  Bengal  land  measure,  about  one  third  of  an 

acre.  Hamilton. 
Be-gXk',*  I.  from  Begin.    See  Begin. 
BE-j&£t'^  v.  a.  [i.  BEGOT  or  begat  ;  pp.  begetting,  begot 

TEN  07* BEGOT.]  To  generate;  to  procreate  ;  to  produce 
Be-jBEt'ter,  71.  One  who  begets  ;  a  father.  Dryden. 
B£g'ga-ble,  a.  That  may  be  begged.  Butler. 
BEg'gar,  n.  One  who  lives  by  begging;  a  mendicant;  a 

petitioner. 

B^G'GAR,  V.  a.    [t.  BEGGARED  ;  pp.   beggaring,  BEGGARED.] 

To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverish  ;  to  exhaust. 
B£g'gar-BrXt,*  71,  An  infant  or  child  that  begs.  Drayton. 
BEg'gar-li-ness,  71.  Meanness;  poverty.  Barret. 
BEg'g^r-ly,  a.  Like  a  beggar;  mean  ;  poor.  ShaJc 
BEG^G^R-Ly,  ad.  Meanly;  poorly.  Hooker. 
B£g'gar-Maid,  71.  A  maid  who  is  a  beggar.  ShaJe. 
BSg'gar-MXn,  71.  A  man  who  is  a  beggar.  Shak. 
B£g'gar-Wom-an,  (beg'gur-wam-^n)  n.  A  woman  wih' 

is  a  beggar.  SAofe. 
B6g'gar-y,  71.  Indigence  ;  extreme  poverty. 
B£G'fiiNG,*  71.  The  act  of  asking  alms.  Spenser. 
Be-gjiXrd',*  71.  [Gen]  An  importunate  beggar ;  a  mendl 

cant.  Brande. 
BE-jetLT',  p.  a.  Gilded  over.  B.  Jonson. 
BE-£t"fN',  V.  n.  \i.  began;  pp.  beginning,  begun.]  To  en 

ter  upon  something  new ;  to  commence. 
BE-£ttN',  V.  a.  To  enter  upon  ;  to  commence  ■  to  originate 
fBE-jGlN',  71.  For  beginning.  Spenser. 
Be-sTn'xer,  n.  One  who  begins ;  one  in  his  rudiments. 
Be-^^In'ning,  n.  The  first  original  or  cause  ;  first  act ;  firfll 

part ;  commencement ;  the  rudiments  or  first  grounds 
fBE-aiN'NiNG-Lfiss,  ffi.  Having  no  beginning.  Barrow. 
B:^-fiIRD',  V.  a.    [i.  begirt  or  begirded;  jrp.  begirdino, 

BEGIRT  or  begirded.]    To  bind  with  a  girdle;  to  sur- 
round ;  to  shut  in. 
tBij-jSiRT',  B.  a.  To  begird.  B.  Jonsim. 
B&G'LER'BitG,n.  [Turk.]  The  chief  governor  of  a  proT 

ince  among  the  Turks.  .        [lerbeg.  P.  Cyu 

B£o'l?r-beg-l1!c,*  7t.    A  province  governed  by  a  beg' 
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^Ti:-»L06M',  V  a.  To  cast  a  gloom  rjver ;  to  darken.  Bad- 
cock. 

B?-gnAw',  (be-ngLw')  v.  a.  To  bite ;  to  eat  away.  Shak. 

BE-GdD'  V.  a.  To  deify  ;  to  treat  as  a  god.  More. 

Bl^-GdNE^,  (b9-g5n')  171(617.  [*^  g'one.]  An  exclamation  of 
rommana  having  the  force  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mode :  —  go  away ;  haste  away. 

B?-»o'N|-A.,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

B?-gored',  (b?-g6rd');?.  a.  Smeared  with  gore    Spenser, 

Be-g6t',  I.  &  p.  from  Beget.  See  Beget. 

B?-g5t'ten,  (b?-gSt'tn)  p.  from  Beget.  See  Be  iST. 

tB?-GRAVE',  V.  a.  To  bury ;  to  engrave.  Qowet. 

Be-grea^e',  tj.  a.  To  daub  with  grease.  Minsheu. 

B?-grIivie',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  deep  impressed.  Crowley. 

Bis-grOdjGe',  V.  a.  [i.  beqrudged  ;  pp.  begrudgino,  be- 
grudged.] To  envy  the  possession  of;  to  grudge.  Sh^flea- 
biiry._ 

BE-GUILE',  fb?-gll')  V.  a.  [i.  BEGUILED  ;  pp,  BEGUILING,  BE- 

ouiLgD.]    To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive. 

Bij-guii.e'ment,*  (b9-|5Fm5nt)  n.  The  act  of  beguiling. 
Jn.  Foster. 

Br-OUIL'ER,  (be-|il'er)  n.  One  who  beguiles. 

fBE-GUlL'Ty,  (be-gU'te)  v.  a.  To  render  guilty.  Bp.  Sander- 
son. 

Beoui^j  (ba-gSng')  n.  [Fr.]  A  certain  tertiary,  or  half 
morX,  professing  to  follow  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
P  Cyc^  A  cap  for  a  child.  Surenne. 

Be-guIhe',*  (ba-|en'>  tu  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  nun  or  female 
devotee.  P.  Cyc. 

B?-gDm',*  V,  a.  To  daub  or  cover  with  gum.  Sio\ft 

BE-GftN',p.  from  Begin.  See  Begin. 

BE-HX.Z.F',  (be-haf ')  n.  Favor ;  cause  favored ;  interest ;  ac- 
count ;  sake  ;  vindication  ;  support. 

|BE-HXp'PEPf,  (be-hS.p'pn)  v.  n.  To  happen  to.  ^enser. 
,  BE-HAVE',  v.  a.   [i.  behaved;  pp.  behaving,  behaved.] 
To  carry;  to  conduct: — used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun as  the  object ;  as,  "  He  behaves  himself  well." 

Be-have',  v.  iu  To  act ;  to  conduct  one's  self.  Porteus. 

BE-HAVED',*(be-havd')7i.  a.  Conducted;  ordered. 

B?-HAV'lQR,  (be-hav'yur)  n.  Act  or  manner  of  behaving  ; 
conduct ;  demeanor ;  manner  ;  external  appearance  ;  ges- 
ture.—  (Law)  Qood  behavior,  conduct  authorized  by  law. 

Be-h£ad',  (be-hed')  v.  a.  [i.  beheaded;  pp.  beheading, 
BEHEADED.]  To  decapitate;  to  deprive  of  the  head.  Clar- 
endon. 

Be-hEld',  u  &p.  from  Behold.    See  Behold.  Pope, 

tBE-u£i,L',  V.  a.  To  torture  as  with  the  pains  of  hell.  HewyU 

Be'he-m6th,  [be'he-mSth,  fV.  P.  J  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  be-h6m'- 
9th,  S. ,'  be-h@m'pth,  or  be'he-mSth,  K. ;  be-he'm^th,  Jlsh, 
JVares,  Maunder.]  n,  [Heb.]  An  animal  described  in  Job, 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  elephant,  but  some  suppose 
it  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  others  the  extinct  animal 
iguanodon,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found. 

B£'h:e:n,  tu  A  plant  and  medicinal  root. 

Be-h£st',  71.  Command ;  precept.  Sidney.  [Used  in  poetry.] 

|Be-hTgHt',  (be-hitO  v.  a.  [i.  behot;  pp.  behighting, 
BEHioHT.]  To'  promise;  to  call;  to  command;  to  ad- 
judge ;  to  address ;  to  reckon.  Spender. 

B^-HiNo' f  prep.  At  the  back  of;  in  the  rear  of;  following 
another ;  remaining  after ;  inferior  to. 

Be-hind',  ad.  In  the  rear;  backwards ;  remaining. 

Be-hInd'hXnd,  arf.  In  arrears;  backward;  tardy. 

Be-hind'hXnd,*^.  Backward  ;  being  in  arrears.  Spectator, 

B^-hold',  v.  a.  [i.  BEHELD ;  pp.  beholding,  beheld. — 
Beholden,  once  used  as  the  past  participle,  is  not  now  used 
except  as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  view ;  to  look  at  j 
to  see,  in  an  emphatical  sense.  [Smart, 

Be-holu',*  v.  n.  To  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object. 

B^-hold',  iTiier/.  See:  lo ;  observe.  Milton. 

Be-uol'den,  (be-hol'dn)  p.  a.  Obliged ;  bound  in  grati- 
iude.  .Addison. 

Be-hold'J5R,  n.  One  who  beholds  or  sees. 

JBE-HdLD'jNG,  a.  Obliged  ;  beholden.  Ford. 

Bi?-hoi*d'jno,  71.  [|  Obligation.  Carcw,]  Act  of  seeing. 

fBi?-HOLl>'}Pf»-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  obliged.  Donne. 

Bip-H6w'?Y,  (b^hun'nf)  v.  a.   To  sweeten  with  honey. 


BE-H66r',  n.  Profit ;  advantage ;  benefit.  Spenser, 
JBe-hoov'^-ble,  a.  Fit ;  expedient.  Minsheiu 
Be-h66ve',  v.   a.     [i.   BEHOOVED  ;   pp.   behoovinq,   be- 
hooved.] To  be  fit  for;  to  be  meet  for;  to  become. 
IBe-hSOve',  ■».  n.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  meet.  Widdiffe. 
tBE-H66vE',  71.  Advantage ;  behoof.  Oascoigne. 
Be-h66ve'f0l,  fl.  Useful;  profitable.  Spenser,  [r.] 

BE-Hd6vE'F0L-LV,  ad.  Usefully.  Spenser. 

Be-h5t',  I-  from  Behight.  Spenser. 

(E-li6v'A-Bl.E,  a.  Fit.  Homilies.    See  Behootable. 
B?-iiove^  v.  a.  See  Behoove. 

{■Be-hove'eOl,  a.  Fit.    See  Behooveful,  Bp,  Sanderson. 
fB^-HOVE'LV,  a.  Profitable.  Oower. 
B^-HO^L',  V.  n.  To  howl  at.  Shak. 
Be'jng,  p,  from  Be.    See  Be. 

Be'jng,  n.  Existence ;  a  particular  state ;  the  person  exist- 
ing ;  a  person  ;  any  living  creature. 
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fBE'jNff,  eonj.  Since.  Pearson. 

fBE^ING  -Place,  n.  An  existence,  Spenser. 

Be  |T  so.  a  phrase  of  anticipation,  suppose  it  to  be  n  ;  a 

of  permission,  let  it  be  so.  ShaJc. 
B:q:-JADE',  73.  a.  To  tire  thoroughly.  Milton. 
fB?-JAPE',  V.  a.  To  laugh  at;  to  deceive.  Cliaucer. 
B:?-jAUN'DicE,*'u.a.  To  infect  with  the  jaundice.  Qu.  Rm 
fBE-jfis'u-lT,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  a  Jesuit.  Milton, 
B?-jOm'ble,*  V,  a.  To  jumble ;  to  put  into  a  state  of  cor 

fusion.  Ash. 
Be'k^h,*7i.  a  half  shekel.  Exodiu. 
B?-Kiss',  v.  a.  To  salute ;  to  kiss,  B.  Jonson. 
B:^-KNAVE',  (b?-nav')  v.  o.  To  call  or  style  knave.  Pop* 
B?-knAw'.*  ^b?-naw')  iJ.  o-  SeeBEGNAw.  Shak. 
JB^-KNOw',  (be-no')  v.  a.  To  acknowledge.  Chaucer, 
B:e-la'bqr,  V,  a.  [i.  belabokec  ;  pp.  belabobing,  bela 

BOHED.]  To  beat  soundly;  to  thump;  to  ply  diligentliv 

Dryden. 
fBE-LACE'.  V.  a.  To  fasten  ;  to  belay.  Bailey. 
Be-laced',  (h?-|ast')  P-  0-  Adorned  with  lace.  Beaumoru 
B:^:-lXm',  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  bang.    [North  of  England.] 
fBfiL'A-MOURjTi.  [bel  amowr, Fr.J  Gallant;  consort.  SpCTw** 
JBiSL^^-MV,  n-  A  friend  ;  an  intimate.  Spenser. 
B?-late',  v.  a.  To  retard  ;  to  make  too  late.  Davenant, 
Be-lat'ed,  a.  Benighted  ;  made  late.  Milton. 
B?-lat'ed-n£ss,  7t.  Backwardness  ;  slowness.  Milton* 
fB:E-LAVE',  V.  a.  To  wash.  Cockeram. 
fBE-LAW'filVE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  law  to.  Milton. 
B?-LAY',  v.  a.  [i.  BELAID  or  belayed;  pp.  bklayino.  b* 

laid  or  belaved.]  To  block  up  ;  to  atUck  ;  to  besiege  — 

(JVauU)  To  splice,  mend,  orTasten  a  rope. 
IIBElch,  [belch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  b61sh,  IV.  F,  E.  Ja.\ 

V.   n.  [i.  belched;  pp,  belching,  belched.]    To  ejeci 

the  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  to  issue  out  as  by  eructtiipn 

IBElch,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  from  the  stomach.  Shale 
BElch,  71.  Act  of  belching;  eructation. 
BElch'ing,  n.  Eructation.  Barret, 
IEl'dXm,  n.  \helle  dame,  Fr.]  An  old  woman  ;  a  nag 
Be-lea'Gu^r,  (be-15'|er)  v.  a.  To  besiege.  Dryden. 
B]e:-lea'guer-:?r,  n.  One  who  beleaguers.  Sherwood, 
|Be-leave',  v.  a.  To  leave.  May. 
Be-IiEct'vre,*  v.  a.  To  vex  with  lectures;  to  lecture 

Coleridge, 
Be-lee',  v_.  a.  (JVaui.)  To  place  on  the  lee  side  of.  Shak, 
B^-lEm'NITE,*  n.  (  Oeol.)  The  thunderstone  or  arrow-head 

an  extinct  marine  animal  classed  among  the  cephaJopodt 

P.  Cyc. 
Be-lem-ni'tes,7i.  [/?£Ao?.]  See  Bblemnite. 
IBe-lEp'er,  73.  a.  To  infect  with  the  leprosy.  Milton. 
Bel  Esprit  *{\i<i\'Q3-^ry)n.  [Fr.])  ^\.  beaux  EsrRira 

(boz'es-pre')  A  wit ;  a  man  of  wit.  Swift. 
BisL'Fiiy,  n.  A  tower  or  place  in  which  bells  are  hung. 
fB?L-GXRD',  71.  A  soft  glance.  Spenser. 
BEii'g^j-^N,*  71.  A  native  of  Belgium.  Murray. 
BEl'^i-^n,*(W  BEii'9fC,*a.  Belonging  to  Belgium.  Ask. 
BEl'^ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  BelgtE,  ancient  tribes  that  in 

habited  the  north  of  Gaul.  Clarke. 
Be'li-al,*  n,  A  personification  of  evil;  a  wicked  man 

Calmet. 
B?-Ll'BEi.,  V.  a.  To  traduce ;  to  libel.  Fuller, 
B5-LIE',  (be-ll')  13,  a,   [i.  BELIED  ;p37.  belting,  belied  J 

To  counterfeit ;  to  give  the  lie  to ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  lep 

resent  falsely.  Dryden. 
BE-LiiSF',  (be-ltif ')  n.  Act  of  believing ;  the  thin»  believed  . 

credit  given  to  testimony  ;  conviction  of  the  mird  arisin| 

from  evidence ;  faith  ;  religion  ;  persuasion  ;  opinion  ;  1 

creed. 
Be-liev'*-ble,  (be-l5vVhl)  a.  Credible.  Sherwood. 

BE-LIEVE',  v.  a.    [i.  BELIEVED  J  pp.  BELIEVING,  BELIEVED.] 

To  exercise  belief  in  ;  to  think  to  be  true;  to  credit;  te 

put  confidence  in, 
B5-LIEVE',  V.  n.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion ;  to  exercls* 

faith  ;  to  suppose ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 
Be-liev'?R,  n.  One  who  believes ;  a  Christian. 
Bi-LIEV'(NG,*  7i.  The  act  of  exercising  belief.  Cudworth 
BE-LiEV'lNG-Ly,  ad.  After  a  believing  manner. 
B?-light',*  (b?-lit')  V.  a.  To  display  with  light ;  to  illu 

minate.  Cowley. 
B]^-LiKE',  ad.  Probably;  likely.   Shak.  —  Still  in  use  as  ■ 

colloquial  or  vulgar  word.  Forhtj. 
tB?-LiKE'LY,  a(f.  Probably.  Bp.  Hall, 
Be-lime',*  v.  a.  To  besmear  with  lime ;  to  soil.  Bp.  HaiL 
B^-lIt'tle,*  v.  a.   To  make  little  or  less;  to  diminish 

JeffersoTU  Ch.  Examiner.  [A  word  not  authorized  by  Eng 

lish  usage.] 
JBE-live'.  ad.  Speedily  ;  quickly.  Spenser. 
BEll,  n.  A  hollow,  metallic  vessel  for  giving  a  sound  by 

being  struck;  anything  in  theforinof  a  bell.  — (-3reA,) 

The  body  of  a  Corinthian  composite  capital,  called  also  ■ 

tambour  or  drum. 
BEll,  v.  71.  To  grow  in  buds  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  [e.] 
BEl-LA-dOn'na,  71,  [bella  donna.  It.,  fair  lad'j.]  A  speciet 

of  amaryllis  ;  lily  ;  a  poisonous  perennial  plant:  the  deB4- 

ly  nightshade. 
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ftfiLLE,  (b6I)  n.  [beaUy  belle^  Fr.J  A  young  woman  or  lady 
admired  for  beauty  and  fashionable  accomplishments;  a 

fay  young  lady. 
LLED,  (beid)  a.  (Her.)  Having  bells  affixed  to  it. 

B£lle-Ii£t'trist,*  n.  One  versed  in  belles-lettrea.  Cole~ 
ridge.  [B,.] 

B£i.LE-let-tr1s'ti-cal,*  a.  Relatine  to  belles-Iettreg ;  as, 
"a  bellettristical  journal."  Fo.  Qit.  Rev.  [r.] 

Eel-l£r'p-ph5n,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  the 
animal  of  which  is  unknown.  P.  Cyc. 

Belles-lettreSj  (bel-iet'tr)  [bfil-la'tur,  W.  J.  F.  K.: 
bei-lgt'tr,  P.  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  bel'let-tr,  E.  Wb.]  n.  -pi.  [Fr.] 
Polite  literature  j  the  fine  or  elegant  departments  of  learn- 
ing, as  rhetoric,  poetry,  criticisip,  and  philology  j  classi- 
cal authors.  [bell. 

BEll'-fSsh-iqned,  (-fSsh-iind)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 

B£ll'^EL.o\V-¥R,  n.  A  plant  j  a  bell-shaped  flower;  cam- 
panula. 

B£ll'foOnd-er,  7u  One  who  founds  or  casts  bells. 

Bell'hXno-ER,*™.  One  who  hangs  and  fixes  bells.  Maun- 
der, 

B£l^ii'Hi]VG-iNG,*n.  The  hanging  of  bells.  W.  Encyc. 

fBf:ii'LJ-BONE,  71.  \belle  and  bonne,  Fr.]  A  woman  exsel- 
ling  in  beauty  and  goodness.  Spenser. 

bIl'Li-coDs'**  i  "*  Inclined  to  war;  warlike.  Ash.  [r.] 
I!EL-Lt(^']^R-XTE,  V.  n.  \belligero^'L.']  To  make  war.  Cocft^ 

eram, 
B^l-lTi^'er-Ent,  tt.  Carrying  on  war;  engaged  in  war; 

contending. 
Bel-l1'i?^'er-£nt,*  n.  A  state  or  nation  carrying  on  war. 

Seager. 
^BEL-L^(j^'ER-otJs,  a.  Belligerent.  Bailey. 
Bell'in&,  71.  The  noise  of  a  roe  in  rutting  time.  Bailey. 
B?L-Lip'<?-T£NT,  a.  \bellipotenSy'LA.'\  Mighty  in  war.  Bailey. 
^BEL-LtQ  UE'  ,(bel-l5k0  a.  [Ft.]  Warlike  ;  martial.  Feltham, 
fBEL'LI-TUDE,  n.  [belUtudOj  L.]  Beauty,  Cockeram. 
B£LL'L"?ss,*a.  Being  without  a  bell.  Scott,  [r.] 
B£LL'MAi<f,  71.  One  who  sounds  a  hand-bell  as  a  notice  in 

the  streets  }  a  public  crier  ;  a  bell-ringer.  Shah. 
B£ll'm£t-al,  (-met'tl)  n.  The  metal  of  which  bells  are 

made^  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

B£L'IjOW,  B.  71.  [r.  bellowed;  pp.  BELLOWIltO,  BELLOWED.] 

To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  cry  aloud  ;  to  vociferate ;  to 
roar. 

F£l'l5w,  71.  A  roar;  aloud  noise. 

BEL'Lpw-?R,  7t.  One  who  bellows.  Chapmaiu 

C£l'lpw-1ng,  n.  Loud  noise  ;  roaring. 

P£l'LQWS,  (bgl'lus)  [bSl'lus,  S.  TV.  P.  E.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
bSrioz,  Ja.  Wb."]  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  machine  used  to  blow 
the  fire,  ffy^  Most  lexicographers  and  grammarians,  who 
treat  particularly  of  this  word,  regard  it  as  properly  used 
only  in  the  plural ;  as  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  lexi- 
cographers Johnson  and  Walker,  and  the  grammarians 
Lowth,  Murray,  Allen,  Crorabie,  and  Hiley.  Dr.  Web- 
ster and  some  other  grammarians,  however,  regard  it  as 
properly  used  in  both  numbers.  There  are  respectable 
authorities  for  using  it  in  the  singular;  as,  "like  a  belr- 
lowsj"  Dryden:  —  "the  common  bellows  is  formed,"  &:c. 
Francis's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ;  —  *'  each  bel- 
lows," P.  Cyc.  Smart  says,  "  Though  generally  consid- 
ered as  plural,  some  authors  join  it  to  a  verb  sinfrular; 
and  this  will  justify  the  pronunciation  bel'bis.^^  —  Walk- 
er remarks  that  "the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that 
of  ^flifows,  is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  lus,"  —  As  a 
plural  noun,  it  would  be  analogically  pronounced  bel'lOz. 

See  Gr ALLOWS. 

B£L'Lpws-MAK-]?R,*  71.  One  who  makes  bellows.  Maun- 
der. 

B£ll'rIng-er,  n.  One  who  rings  bells.  Bale. 

B£ll'rope,  71.  A  rope  for  ringing  a  bell ;  an  appendage 
to  the  vesture  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Cowper. 

B£l'i-V-iwe,  [bei'ly-ln,  S.  TV.  F.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  b21'lu-in,  P.] 
a.  [belluinuSy  L.]  Brutal ;  beastly.  Atterbury. 

B£l-L'WEiiD,*  n.  A  sort  of  weed  or  plant.  Ash. 

B£ll'w£th-er,  71.  A  sheep  which  leads  the  flock  with  a 
beil. 

B£L'Ly,  71.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  contains  the 
bowels  or  intestines,  and  reaches  from  the  breast  to  the 
thighs  ;  the  corresponding  part  in  beasts  ;  the  abdomen  ; 
that  which  requires  food  ;  that  which  encloses ;  the  worab ; 
the  part  of  any  thing  that  swells  out. 

BEii'LY,  V.  n.  To  swell  into  a  larger  capacity.  Dryden. 

BfiL'LV,  _u.  a.  To  fill ;  to  swell  out.  S}taH.  [r.] 

BfiL'Ly-AjBHE,  (bel'le-ak)  n.  Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic. 

BEl'LV-bXnd,  n.  The  girth  of  a  horse  in  harness. 

B£l'lv-b60nd,  a.  Diseased  so  as  to  be  costive. 

tB£L'Ly-CHEER,  n.  Good  cheer.  MiUon. 

|BEl'lv-cheer,*u.  n.  To  feast;  to  revel.  Mlton, 

tB^L'LV-clliJRL,*  n.  A  rustic  glutton.  Drayton. 

B£L'i.v-i>orjB-i*ET,*7i.  A  doublet  covering  the  belly.  Sh-ak. 

B£L'Ly-FR£T-T  jNfi,  71.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's  belly.  Did. 

B£l'i.v-fOl,  n.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly. 

■B£l«'l-y-GftD,  71.  A  glutton.  Jlalcewill. 


BfiL'L  V-IWG,*  a.  Swelling  out  in  the  middy's    O  ahi 
tBfiL'Ly-PiNCHED,  (-plncht)  a.  Starved.  «/»aft. 
B£l'lv-roll,  71.  A  sort  of  levelling  roll.  Mortmer 
tB£L'Ly-sLAVE,  n.  A  slave  to  the  appetites.  Homily. 
B£L'Ly'-TlM-B]E:R,  71.  Food.  Hudibras.  [Low.] 
B£l'ly-worm,  (-wiirm)  71.  A  worm  that  breeds  in  the  bu 

ly.  Ray. 
tBE-L6cK',  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  lock.  Shak. 
B£L'p-MXN-cy,  71.  [|5eAos  and  pavrtia.]  Divination  by  ar- 
rows. Brown. 
B£l'P-ne,*  71.  A  fish  having  a  long,  slender  body.  Crabb, 

BE-L6NG',  v.  n.   [i.   BELONGED  ;pp.  BELONGING,  BELONGER.) 

To  be  the  property  of;  to  appertain  to ;  to  relate  to ;  to  bi 

the  province  or  business  of;  to  adhere  to ;  to  have  rela 

tion  to. 
fBE-LON&'iNG,  71.  Q,uality;  endowment.  Shak. 
BE-iuOti&'mGrj*  p.  a.  Appertaining  to  ;  attached  to.  Ash. 
Be-zHp' TE-RAf*  n.  pL  {OeoL)  A  genus  of  fossil  shf^lli 

P.  Cyc. 
Be-l6rd',*  7?.  0.  To  domineer  over.  CalmeL  [r.] 
fBE-LbvE',  V.  a.  To  love.   Wodrocphe. 
Bj?-l&ved',  (be-liivd')p.  Loved;  as,  "he  was  much  6«- 

loved."  —  a.  (be-luv'^d)  Much  loved  ;  dear;  as,  "a  belovei 

son." 
Be-low',  ^(7).  Under  in  place,  time,  or  dignity  ;  inferioi 

in  excellence;  unworthy  of;  beneath. 
Be-low',  ad.  In  a  lower  place ;  beneath  ;  on  earth ;  in  belt 

—  [Law)  Court  below,  an  inferior  court. 
IBe-lovVt',  v.  a.    To  treat  with  opprobrious  languaga 

Camden. 
tB£L'siRE,*7i.  An  illustrious  ancestor.  Drayton. 
B£L-swAa'jGER,  71.  A  whoremaster.  Dryden.  [Vulgar.] 
BEiLT,  71.  A  girdle  ;  that  which  encompasses. 
Belt,  v.  a.  To  encircle  as  with  a  belt.    Wdrton.    To  sheaf 

the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep.  Farm,  Eney. 
BEl'tane,*  71.   May-day,  and  the  traditional  Celtic  cu»* 

toms  attached  to  it.  Brande. 
BEl'tin,*?!.  Same  as  beltane.    See  Beltane.    B~ande. 
BE-LU'GA,*7t.  {Ick.)  A  crustaceous  fish.  Foster. 
BiiL'VE-DERE,*  71.  [bello  and  vedere,  It.]  (Arch.)  A  pavil- 
ion on  the  top  of  a  Duiluing  or  palace,  or  on  an  eminence 

in  a  garden,  P.  Cyc. 
Be-ly',  v.  a.  See  Belie. 
Be'MAj  n.  [jff^fta.]  (Arch.)  A  rostrum  in  Athens,  whence 

the  orators  addressed  the  assembly  ;  a  chancel.  TVhcler. 
Be-mXd',  v.  a.  To  make  mad.  Sltak. 
Be-mXn'gle,  (be-mang'gl)  v.  a.  To  tear  asunder.  Beau 

moat. 
BemXsk',  v.  a.  To  hide  ;  to  mask.  Shelton, 
fBE-MX.T'TER,*  V.  a.  To  cover  with  matter.  Swift, 
Be-maze',  v.  a.  To  bewilder  ;  to  perplex.   Cowper. 
B^m'beXj*  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  aculeal' 

insects,  of  the  tribe  of fossores.  Brande. 
fBE-METE',  V,  a.  To  measure.  SAo/r. 
Be-m1n'gle,  (be-ming'gl)  v.  a.  To  mingle.  Mir.  for  Mag 
B¥-MIRE',u.  a.  To  drag  or  immerse  in  the  mire.  Bp.  Taylor 
Be-mire'ment,*  71.    The  state  of  being  bemired.     Qa 

Rev.  [R.] 
fBE-MtST',  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  mist.  Feltham. 
Be-moan',  (be-mon')  v.  a.  To  lament.  Job  xlii. 
fHE-MOAN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  Sherwoodm 
Be-moan'er,  71.  One  who  bemoans.  JV.  Scott. 
Be-moan'ing,  71.  Lamentation.  Bp.  Hall. 
fBE-MOCK',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  mocks. — Bemock   at,  I* 

laugh  at.  Shak. 
fBE-MolL',  V.  a.  To  bemire.  Shak. 

Be-moIst'en,*  (be-mbi'sn)  v.  a.  To  moisten.  Dr.  AUen 
Bf'MpL,*7i.  (Mus.)  Another  name  for  B  flat.  Crabb 
fBE-MGN'sTER,  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  Shak. 
Be-mourn',  (b?-m6rn')  v.  a.  To  weep  over.  Wicliffe. 
Be-mDe'dle,*  v.  a.  To  confuse;  to  stupefy.  Fo.  Qu.  Ben, 
Be-mOf'fle,*  v.  a.  To  wrap  up  as  with  a  muffler.  Stem*, 
B^-mo^e',*  v.  a.  To  enchant  or  overcome  by  the  Muses. 

Pope. 
BE-MU9ED',  fbe-miizd')  a.  Overcome  with  musmg.  Pope. 
tB£N,  [Sax. ]  Formerly  used  for  are,  fteeit,  and  be.  Spenser. 
B£n,  7t.  An  expressed  oil  of  the  nut  of  the  moringa  aptf^ 

ra.  Brande. 
||B£nch,  [bench,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bSnsh,  W.  F.  E.  Ja, 

R.]   71.  A  seat  to  hold  several  persons ;  a  long  seat ;  9 

seat  of  justice;  the  persons  silting  on  a  bench;  the  body 

of  judges. 

B£nch,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  or  seat  on  a  bench. 
B£nch,*  v.  n.  To  sit  upon  a  bench.  Shak. 
B£nch'er,  71.  {Law)  A  senior  member  of  a  society  £   *- 

erning  one  of  the  English  inns  of  court ;  a  judge. 
B£nd,  V,  a.  [i.  BENT  or  bended;  pp.  BE?tDiNG,   bent  or 

bended:  —  Bended  is  little  used.]  To  make  crooked;  to 

direct  to  a  certain  point;  to  incline;  to  bow  ;  to  subdue. 

—  (JVajit.)  To  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another. 
BEnd,  v.  n.  To  be  incurvated  ;  to  yield     to  lean. 

B£nd,  71.  Flexure ;  a  curve ;  a  bent ;  a  crooked  timber  form- 
ing the  rib  of  a  ship.  —  (flier.)  A  kind  of  belt  occupyin| 
the  shield  diagonally. 
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BEnb,  71.  A  band  or  company.  Spenser^ 

BfiXD'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  bent.  Skenoood. 

P£Nr)':^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  bends ;  the  instrument  used 
for  bending.  [band,  Orabb. 

B£n1i'li?t,  71.   A  little  bend (Her.)  The  diminutive  of 

BEwD'wiTH,  n.  An  herb.  Bailey. 

Bene,*  Ti.  The  oil-plant,  or  Oriental  sesamum,  introduced 
into  the  West  India  islands.  Farm.  Eney. 

Be'ne*  a.  A  Latin  adverb,  signifying  wellj  used  in  the 
phrase  nota  bene^  mark  well. 

Be-neaped',  (be-nept')  a.  (J\raut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  be- 
neaped  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring 
her  over  the  bar  or  off  the  ground.  Crabb. 

Be-neath',  prep.  Under ;  lower  in  place,  rank,  excellence, 
or  dignity ;  unworthy  of. 

Be-neatii',  ad.  In  a  lower  place  ;  below  ;  on  earth. 

BM:N~E-Dlp'r-TE*  [L.,  bless  ye.]  The  aong  of  the  three 
children  in  the  nery  furnace,  .dsh. 

fB^N'l^-DlcT,  a.  [benedictusjh.]  Mild  and  salubrious.  Ba- 
con. 

B£n':e-dIct,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  married  man.  —  Gener- 
alized from  Shakspeare's  ^^  Much  Ado  about  J^otJiing." 

B6n-e-dYc'tjne,  lu  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

BiSN-:^-Dlc'T(NE,  o.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. 

BfiN-?-Dlc'TlpN,  tu  An  invocation  of  happiness  ;  an  ex- 
pression of  good  wishes  j  good  wish ;  a  blessing  j  the  form 
of  instituting  an  abbot. 

B£n-?-dIc'tivb,  a.  Conferring  a  blessinti.  Oauden. 

B£N-E-Dic'Tp-R¥,*  a.  Conferring  benediction.  Sat.  Mag. 

BfiN-]5-FXc'TipN,  n.  [benefacio^  L.]  Act  of  conferring  a 
benefit ;  the  benefit  conferred  ;  donation  ;  gratuity  3  gift. 

BEn-?-fXc'tpr,  7i,  One  who  confers  a  benefit. 

B£n-e-fXc'tress,  n.  She  who  confers  a  benefit.    Delany. 

B£n']e:-fIce,  (b6u'e-fis)7i.  Advantage  conferred  ;  a  certain 
class  of  preferments  in  the  church  of  England,  as  recto- 
ries, vicarages,  perpetual  curacies,  and  chaplaincies:  — 
distinguished  from  dignities^  as  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and 
prebends. 

B£n'?-fIced,  (bSn'e-fisl)  a.  Having  a  benefice. 

fBliN'E-FTcE-LEss,  a.  Having  no  benefice.  Sheldon. 

Be-n£f'i-c&nce,  n.  Active  goodness;  kindness j  liber- 
ality. 

Be-nSf^i-cI^nt,  a.  Conferring  benefits  ;  kind  ;  charitable. 

B£-N£F'j-cJi:NT-LV,  ad.  In  a  beneficent  manner. 

BEn-^-fF'cial,  (b6n-e-fish'5il)  a.  Advantageous;  helpful. 

fB£N-E-Flt"cf^L,  (b6n^-flsh'?l)  n.  A  benefice.   Spenser. 

BEn-E-f1"cial-lv,  (bSn-e-f  ish'sMe)  ad.  Advantageously. 

BiSN-E-Ff"ciiLL-N£ss,  (be'n-e~f  ish'^l-nes)  n.  Usefulness. 

B£N-E-Fl"ciA-Ry,  (bgn-e-f  ish'y?-re)  ffl.  Holding  something 
in  subordination  to  another;  relating  to  fiefs;  receiving 
aid. 

BEN-E-Ft"ciA-RV,  (bSn-?-f  ish'y9-re)  il  One  who  holds  a 
benefice  j  a  person  benefited  or  assisted  :  —  a  student  as- 
sisted by  charity.  Pearson.  [Browne, 

fBEN-E-Fl"ciEN-cv,     (bSn-e-flsh'en-ae)     7*,     Kmdness. 

fBiLN-E-F("ciENT,  a.  Beneficent.  A.  Smith. 

B£n'e-fIt,  n.  [^beu^cium,  L. {  A  kindness;  advantage; 
gain  ;  profit.  —  (Law)  Benefit  of  clergy  was,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  various  states  of  Europe,  an  exemption  of  cler- 
gymen from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge.  It 
was  variously  modified  in  England,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  entirely  abolished. 

BBn'E-FIT,   v.  a.     [L    BENEFITED  ;  pp.    BENEFITING,    BENE- 
FITED.] To  do  good  to ;  to  assist ;  to  befriend  ;  to  be  use- 
ful to. 
•B£N'E-F!fT,iJ.  n.  To  gain  advantage.  Milton^ 

Ben']?-fIt-Play,*  n.  A  play  acted  for  the  advantage  of 
some  one.  Hawkins. 

JBe-ne'CtRO,  v.  a.  To  make  extremely  dark.  Hewyt. 

[Be-neme',  or  Be-nempne',  (be-nem')  v.  a.  To  name  ;  to 
l^ronounce  ;  to  promise ;  to  give.  Spenser. 

Be'ne  Pi.lp'f~Td*  [li.]  (Mas.)  A  phrase  denoting  that 
the  performer  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  taste.  Crabb, 

fB£N-E-FLXp'j-TURE,  n,  [beneplocitunif  L.]  Will ;  choice. 
OlanvUle. 

Be-n£t',  v.  a.  To  iiisnare.  Shak. 

BE-iV£v'p-I^£NCE,  71.  [benevolentiay  L.]  Disposition  to  do 
good;  the  good  done;  good-will;  kindness.  —  (English 
History)  A  species  of  tax  or  gratuity  levied  by  the  sove- 
reign ;  devised  by  Edward  IV.,  and  abolished  by  Richard 
III.  Bacon. 

BE-Nfiv'p-LENT,  o.  Kind;  having  good-will ;  disposed  to 
do  good  ;  humane  ;  compassionate  ;  benignant. 

Be-nev'p-lEnt-LV,  ad.  In  a  benevolent  manner. 

BE-Nfiv'p-LfirfT-Nfiss,  n.  Benevolence.  [R.l 

JBe-nEv'p-lo&s,  a.  Kind;  benevolent.  Puller. 

B^n-gAl.',  n.  A  sort  of  thin  stuff,  made  of  silk  and  hair, 
criginally  fVom  Bengal. 

B£n-»a-lee',*  or  BJeN-&AL'LV,*  a.  Relating  to  Bengal. 
i\.  6b. 

BfiN-GA-^^9^'»*  "•  sing.  &LpL  A  native  or  natives  of  Ben- 
gal. P.  Que. 

B^-nTght',  (be-nif)  v.  a.  [t.  benighted  ;;)|p,  benighting, 
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benighted.]  To  involve  in  darkness,  to  overtake  wllft 

night;  to  darken. 
Be-.night'?d,*  (be-nlt'?d)  p.  a.  Involved  in  darkness. 
B^-NIG\',  (b^-nln')  a.    [benignus^  L,]   Kind;  generoui 

wholesome  ;  benignant ;  benevolent. 
B?-nIg'n^nt,  a.  Kind ;  gracious ;  good  ;  benevolent. 
Be-nIg'n^nt-lv,*  ad.  In  a  benignant  manner.  Boswell. 
B^-nTa'NJ-TYi  ^    [benignitasj  L.]     Graciousness ;  actual 

kindness;  bounty;  generosity. 
Be-nign'lv,  (b?-nin'l9)  ad.  Favorably ;  kindly,    miller. 
fBEN'l-SON,  (bSn'n^-zn)  n.  [fientfwi,  old  Fr.j    Blessing; 

benediction.  Sfiak. 
B£n'ja-mIn,  n.  A  plant;  a  gum.  See  Benzoin. 
BISn'net,  re.  An  herb.  Same  as  avens. 
BjIn'shie,*  (ben'she)  71.  An  Irish  fairy  or  a  fairy's  wife. 

Pennant. 
B£nt,  re.  State  of  being  bent ;  flexure;  declivity;  inclina- 
tion ;  turn  ;  tendency ;  a  species  of  grass  ;  the  commuv 

reed,  called  also  starr  ;  a  dead  stem  of  grass. 
BISnt,*  i.  Sep.  from  Bend.  See  Bend. 
BJ^NT'GRj^ss,'*'  n.  A  species  of  agrostis,  common  in  pas 

tures.  Farm.  Ency.  [Dryden, 

B£NT'jNG-TiME,  71.  Time  when  pigeons  feed  on  bent^ 
B?-nOmb',  (b?-numO  v.  a.  To  make  torpid ;  to  stupefy. 
Be-nOmb'?d-n£ss,  (be-nGm'ed-nes)  n.  Torpidness. 
B^-nCmb'm^nt,*  fb?-num'm?nt)  n.  Act  of  benumbing 

Kirby. 
B£n'za-mTde,*  71.  (Chern.)  A  compound  obtained  by  ei 

posing  chloride  of  hf^nzule  to  ammoniacal  gas.  Brandts 
BiiN'ziNE,*  71.  A  fluia  containing  benzoic  acid.  P.  Cye. 
B£N'zp-ATE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  benzoic  acid 

and  a  base.  Brande. 
Ben-zo'|c,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  benzoin ;  as,  "ben 

zoic  acid.*'  Brande. 
Ben-zoIn',  n.  A  resinous  juice,  commonly  called  gum-bet^ 

jamiuj  flowing  from  a  tree  in  Sumatra,  &,c. 
Bjen-zo'jne,*  71.  A  crystalline  substance  without  taste  of 

colorj^  deposited  from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Francis 
BEn'zone,*  re.  A  compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 

carbon.  A  Cyc. 
BEn'zule,*  71.   (Ckem.)  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  regarded  as  the  base  of  benzoic  acid 

Brande. 
Be-paint',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  paint,  Shak. 
fBE-PALE',  V.  a.  To  make  pale.  Carew. 
BJE-pfiR'i-wiGGED,*  (-wigd)  o.  Adorned  with  false  hair 

Congreoe. 
BE-pmcH',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches.  Chapman. 
Be-plAs't:er,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  plaster;  to  embellish 

Goldsmith, 
Be-p6^'der,  v.  a.  To  dress  out ;  to  powder.  Search 
BE-PRAI9E',  V.  a.  To  praise  greatly.    Ooldsmith. 
BE-piJR'PLE,u.  o.  To  render  of  a  purpiff  color.  Diggcs. 
Bi^-QUEATH',  (be-kwetli')  v.  a.  [i.  be<iueathed  ;  pp.  bb 

qUEATHiNG,  bei^ueathed.]  To  leave  by  will  to  another 

to  devise. 
Bi:-QUEATH'ER,  (be-kweth'er)  n.  A  testator.  HuLoeU 
tBE-dUEATH'MENT,  71.  A  bequost.  Diet. 
Be-qu£st',  (be-kw6st')  n.  Something  left  by  will ;  a  leg 

acy. 
Be-q,u5te',*t).  a.  To  quote  frequently  or  much.  Ec.  Rev, 
fBE-RAiN',  V.  a.  To  rain  upon.  Cliaucer, 

BE-RATE',*    U,    a.      [i,   BERATED  ;  pp.    BERATING,  BERATEH  ' 

To  revile;  to  abuse  in  vile  language.  Holland. 
B)?-rXt'tle,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  noise.  Shak. 
Bjb-rAu'nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  phospliate  of  the  peroxide  o 

iron._  Dana. 
fBE-RAY',  V.  a.  To  foul ;  to  befoul.  Milton. 
Ber'B5-rIn,*  re.  A  yellow,  bitter  principle  contained  in 

the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  the  berberry-tree 

Brande. 
BER'B?-Rts,*  n.  [L.]  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  bar- 
berry. P,  Cyc 
BiSR'BJfR-RV,  Tu  [berberisj  It.}  A  shrub  which  bears  yellow 

flowers  and  red  acid  berries ;  called  also  barberry.  Brandt 

See  Barberry. 
BERCEAUy*  (\iQx-so')n.  [Fr.]  A  full-arched  vault.  Crabb 
BerEj  71.  A  species  of  barley.  Gray. 

BE-R£AVE',  V,  a.  [i.   BEREFT  Or  BEREAVED  ;  pp.  BEREAVING 

BEREFT  orsEREATED  ]  To  Strip  of ;  to  deprive of;  to  tak* 
away  from. 

B?-reave'm?nt,  k.  Act  of  bereaving ;  state  of  being  ba 
reft;  deprivation.  Ec.  Rev. 

BE-RiiAV'ER,*  71.  One  who  bereaves.  Speed. 

BE-RJtFT',  I.  &p.  from  Bereave.  See  Bereave.  Dryden, 

IBerg,  71.  A  town.  Oibson,  See  Bobough. 

Ber'g^-m6,*  re.  A  coarse  kind  of  tapestry.  Orahb. 

Ber'g^-mGt,  71.  [bergatnottej  Fr,]  A  sort  of  pear  ;  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  rind  of  a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  used  m 
a  perfume ;  a  sort  of  snuff. 

tBfeR'(;j-?-R£T,  7».  [6«*ff-ereMe,  Fr.]  A  song.  Chaucer. 

Berg'm>ln-ite,*  71.  (JI/iTi,)  A  variety  of  scapolite.  Philtif'% 

BERG'Mis-T?R,7i.  The  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshiii 
miners,  in  England. 
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BErg'm6tt:,  iu  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

Ber'oq-mAsk,*  a.  [Bergomaseoj  It.]  Relating  to  a  rustic 
dance.  SliaJc. 

B?-RHYME',  (b?-rlm0  v.  a.  To  mention  in  rhyme.  SJuiJc, 

Be-rIl'lj-Dm,*  n.  Same  aa  fflucmum.  Francis. 

Ber-lIn',  [ber-lin'  S.  JT.  J.  F.  Ja.;  ber'ljn,  P.  JC.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  n.  A  kind  of  coach  or  chariot,  first  made  at  Berlin. 

BErmEjTi.  (F&rt.)  A  space  between  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts and  the  side  of  the  moat.  C?-aiJ.  — The  banlc  or  side 
of  a  canal  which  is  opposite  to  the  tow-path.  Tanner. 

BfeR'NA-CLE-G66sE,*  or  BER'Nj-CLE-Gft6sE,*  n.  A  Spe- 
cies of  wild  goose.  P.  Cyc,  See  Barnacle. 

BSsk'nar-dIne,*  w.  One  of  an  order  of  monlts  ;  one  of  a 
branch  of  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian  order.  P.  Cyc, 

TBER'NET,*n.  {Law)  The  crime  of  arson.  Crabh. 

liER-NdusE'j*  n.  The  outer  mantle  of  an  Arab.  Th. 
Campbell,  ' 

fBE-RdB',  V,  a.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder.  Spenser. 

B&r'q-e^*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  animals.   P.  Cyc. 

BfeR'RlED,*  (ber'rjd)  a.  Impregnated  with  eggs  or  spawn. 
Travis.    Having  or  covered  with  berries.  Dyer. 

B£r'rV,  'n.  Any  small  fruit  containing  seeds ;  the  impreg- 
nation of  a  fish. 

B^r'rv,  v.  n.  To  bear  berries, 

B£r'rv-eeA.r-ing-,  a.  Bearing  or  producing  berries.  Lee. 

|Bert.  Bright.   Qibaon. 

BiSRTH,  n.  (JVaui.)  A  ship's  station  ;  a  room  in  a  ship  ;  a 
place  in  a  ship  or  steam-vessel  to  sleep  in  ;  a  station  ;  em- 
ptoyinent.  B.  Edwards.   See  Birth. 

/iER-TH£:x.'LAj*n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  marine  molluscous 
animals.  P.  Cyc. 

Ber'th|-?r-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  Sulphate  ot  antimony.  Dana. 

BER-THp-LE'T{-4L,*7i.  {Bot.)  A  large  plant  of  South  Amer- 
ica. P.  Cyc. 

Ber'tram,  n.  An  herb  ;  bastard  pellitory. 

BfiR'yLjTi.  [beryllusj  L.]  (Min.)  Asilicious  mineral,  classtJ 
among  precious  stones.  It  is  allied  to  the  emerald,  usual- 
ly transparent,  of  a  pale  green,  and  crystallized. 

KI^r'ze-lIne,'''  ?i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  in  minute  crystals. 
Dana. 

BILr'ZE-lite,*  tu  (Min.)  Magnesian  pharmacolyte.  Dana. 

tBE-SAlNT',  V.  a.  To  make  a  saint  of.  Hammond, 

Bi:-sa\le',*  71.  (Laio)  A  kind  of  writ.  Blaclcstone. 

Bje-scXt'ter.  v.  a.  To  throw  loosely  over.  Spenser. 

tBE-SCORN',  u.  a.  To  mock  at.  Chaucer. 

tB:?-SCRXTCH',  V.  a.  To  tear  with  the  nails.  Cftaucer. 

fBE-SCRAwL',  V.  a.  To  scribble  over.  Milton. 

tB:^-scRE£N^  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  screen ;  to  screen.  Shak. 

\B^-acR'is'BijE,  V.  a.  To  write  on.  Milton. 

tBE-scDM'Bi?R,  B.  a.  To  load  with  something  useless.  B. 
Jonson. 

BE-scDTCH'EPN,*u.a.  Todeck  with  a  scutcheon.  Churchill, 

tBE-SEE',  7).  n.  To  look  ;  to  mind.  Widiffe. 

BE-SEECH',  V,  a.  [i.  BESOUGHT,  (fBESEECHED);  pp.  BESEECH- 
ING, BESOUGHT,  (fBESEECHED)].  To  entreat  i  to  supplicatej 
to  implore  ;  to  beg. 

fBE-SEECH',  Tu  Request.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

B:?-s£ech':?r,  n.  One  who  beseeches.  Shak. 

Be-seech'jng-LV,*  fld.  In  a  beseeching  manner.  J^eale. 

tBE-SEEK',  w.  a.  To  request;  to  beseech.  Chaucer. 

Be-seem',  v.  a.  To  become  ;  to  befit.  Hooker, 

B?-seem'ING,  71.  Comeliness.  Barret. 

Be-seem'ly,  a.  Fit ;  becoming.  Shmstone. 

tBE-SEEN',p.  a.  Adapted;  adjusted.  Spenser. 

B:?-s£t',  v.  a.  [i.  beset  ;  pp.  besetting,  beset.]  To  be- 
siege) to  waylay  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  entangle. 

fB^-SHINE'.  V.  n.  To  shine  upon.  Chaucer. 

Be-shrew',  (b?-shriiO^'  C"  ^'o  wish  a  curse  to. 

IBe-SHDt',  v.  a.  To  shut  up.   Chaucer. 

Ee-side',    )  prep.  At  the  side  of;  over  and  above ;  not  ac- 

BE-SiDE?', )     cording  to ;  out  of. 

Be-sIde',    )ad.   More  than  that;   not  in  this  number; 

Be-side^',  )     moreover;  except. 

Bii-Side'r^T,  n,  A  species  of  baking  pear. 

BE-SlE9-E',J'be-s5jO  V.  a,  [i.  besieged  ;  pp.  besieging,  be- 
sieged.] To'  lay  siege  to ;  to  block  up ;  to  invest ;  to  in- 
vade;  to  attack  ;  to  beleaguer. 

BE-SIE^j^E'M?NT,*n.  The  act  of  besieging.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

Be-sie^^'er,  71.  One  who  besieges. 

Be-si'r?n,*  v.  a.  To  allure  or  entice  as  a  siren.  Qu.  Rev, 

fBE-slT',  ».  a.  To  suit;  to  become.  Spenser. 

tB?-SLAVE%  V.  a.  To  subjugate  ;  to  enslave.  Hall. 

Be-slXv'er,*  v.  a.  To  defile  or  cover  with  slaver.  Richard 
son.  See  Bxslubbbm. 

Be-slIme',  V,  a.  To  soil ;  to  daub.  B.  Jonson. 

B:^-sl6b'ber,*  v.  a.  To  daub ;  to  soil.  Qm.  Rev. 

Be-slDb'ber,  v.  a.  To  daub.  Shak. 

Be-sMEAR',  v.  a.  [i.  besmeared  ;  pp.  besmearing,  be- 
smeared.1  To  cover  with  something  greasy,  adhesive,  or 
dirty ;  to  bedaub ;  to  soil. 

Be-smEar'?R,  n.  One  who  besmears.  Sherwood. 

fBE-SMlRCH',  V.  a.  To  soil ;  to  discolor.  Sftak. 

BE-smoke',  v.  a.  To  foul  with  or  dry  in  smoke. 

B^-smOt',  V,  a.  To  soil  with  dirt,  smoke,  or  soot. 
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tB?  snow',  v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.  Ooieer 

BE-sNttFFED',(be-snaft')  a.  Smeared  with  snuff.  Totmg 

Be'^qivi,  (be'zym)  n,  A  broom  made  of  tv  igs. 

fB^-SORT',  V.  a.  To  suit;  to  fit.  Shak, 

JB^-soRT',  71.  Company ;  train.  Shak, 

Be-s6t',  v.  a,    [i.  besotted  ;  pp.  besottino,  besotted. 

To  infatuate ;  to  make  to  dote.  Shak.  [r.] 
B^-s6t'tei),*p.  a.  Infatuated;  stupefied,  ^sh. 
B:E:-sdT'T:^i)-LiVi   i^*   I"    &    foolish,    besotted    mannei. 

Milton. 
Bj^-sdT'TJ^B-N^ss,  71.  Stupidity;  infatuation.  Milton. 
B^-sovQU'e'j  (be-s3.wtO  i*  ^  P-  froni  Beseech,  See  Beseech. 
B:]?-apXN'&LE,u'.  a.  To  adorn  with  spangles.  Pope. 

BiJ-SPAT'TER,   v.   a,     [l.  bespattered  ;  pp.  BESPATTBRIlfa, 

bespattered.]  To  spatter ;  to  soil  by  throwing  filth 
fBE-spAwL',  17.  ffl.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Milton. 

B?-SPEAK',  v.  a.  [i.  BESPOKE,  (t  BEaPAKE)  ;  pp.  bespbakinq, 

bespoken.]    To  speak  for  beforehand;  to  forebode;  u» 

speak  to ;  to  address ;  to  betoken ;  to  show. 
B?-SPEAK'¥R,  71.  One  who  bespeaks.   Wotton. 
B^-SP£c'KLE,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  speckles.  Milton 
|Be-sp£t',  v.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Oumcer. 
Be-spew',  (b^-spuO  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or  vomW 
B:^-SPICE',  V.  a.  To  season  with  spices.  Slujk, 
Bi:-spIt',  v.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Widiffe 
Be-spoke',  i.  from  Bespeak.  See  Bespeak. 
B?-sp6t',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  spots.  Bp,  Rainbow 
Be-spr£ad',  (be-spr6d')  v.  a.  To  spread  over.  Dryden 
jBe-sprEnt',  p'.  Besprinkled.  Milton. 
B^-sprIn'KLE,!).  a.  To  sprinkle  over.  Dryden^ 
Be-spr1n'kler,  71.  One  who  besprinkles.  SkeriBood 
Be-sprTnk'IiJNGj*  n.  A  sprinkling.  Dr.  Allen. 
BE-spiJRT',-u.  a.  To  throw  out  scatteringly.  Milton. 
Be-spDt'ter,  v.  a.  To  sputter  over. 
B£sT,  a.  superl.  ot  good.  Most  good  ;  most  excellent ;  hav 

ing  good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. —  The  bestj  t*ie 

utmost  power. —  To  maJte  Vic  best  i^,  to  improve  to  the 

utmost. 
B£ST,  ad.  superl.  of  well.  In  the  highest  degree  of  good- 
ness.—  It  is  sometimes  used  in  composition;  as,  "btstr 

beloved.'''' 
BfisT,*  n.  Highest  perfection;  greatest  effort;  as,  "Th» 

duke  did  his  best."  Bacon, 
Be-stain',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  stains.  Shak. 
■|-Be-st£ad',  v.  a.  To  profit  ;  to  accommodate.  Milton. 
BfisT'l^L,  (bgst'y&l)  [bSs'che-91,  W.  J.;  bSs'ty^l,  E.  F,  K. 

Sm.  R. ;  bes't^-^l,  P.  Ja, ;  bSs'ch^I,  S.]  a.  Belonging  to  a 

beast ;  brutal. 
B£st-j-Xl'j-ty,  (b5st-ye^l'e-te)  n.  The  nature  or  quality 

of  beasts  j  beastliness ;  unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 
BJ&ST'iAL-jZE,  (bSst'y^l-iz)  V.  a.  To  make  like  a  beast. 
BEsT'lAL-Ly,  (bSst'y?l-[5)  ad.  Brutally. 
fBJEST'i-ATE,   (b6st'y?-^t)  V.   a.  To    make   like  a  beast 

Junius, 
Be-st:(ck',  v.  a.[i.  Sep.  bestuck.]  To  stick  over  with. 
Bi:-STIR',  77.  a.  To  put  into  vigorous  action.  Milton. 
tB£3T'NESS,  71.  The  most  excellent  state.  Bp.  Morton, 
Be-st6rm',  u.  n.  To  rage.  Young. 
B]^-ST6w',  (be-eto')  v,  a,    [i.  bestowed;  pp.  bestowiivu, 

bestowed.]  To  give ;  to  confer ;  to  grant ;  to  supply ;  ta 

applv, 
Be-stow'al,  (be-sto'^il)  n.  Act  of  bestowing  j  a  gift.  OeTit 

Mag. 
Be-stow']er,  (be-sto'er)  71.  One  who  bestows. 
Be-stow'ment,*  7i.  Act  of  bestowing;   bestowal.   Per 

'ry-   [R-J 

B:e-strXd'dle,  7J.  a.  To  bestride.  See  Bestride.  • 

tBE-sTRAUGHT',  (be-str^wt');'.  Distracted  ;  mad.  Shak. 

Be^treak',*  v.  a.  To  mark  or  cover  with  streaks.   SwiJU 

Be-strew',  (be-strS',  orbe-stro')  [b?-strfS',  S.J.Ja.K'.Sm.f 
b^-stro',  JV.  E.  F.]  v.  a.  [i.  bestrewed  ;  jip.  bestrewikOi 
bestrewed  or  BESTREWN.]  To  Sprinkle  ovcr.  Milton. 

Be-stride',  v.  a,  [i.  bestrode  or  bestrid;  pp.  bestrid- 
ing, bestridden  or  bestrid.]  To  place  one  leg  over,  so 
that  one  leg  shall  be  on  each  side ;  to  stride ;  to  ride  on. 

Be-stDd',  v,  a.  To  adorn  with  studs.  Draytoiu 

Bl?  stiRE,*  (be-shfir')  ad.  Certainly.  Lathrop's  Sermons.-- 
Be~sure,  foi  to  be  sure,  or  surely^  is  a  colloquial  phrase,  not 
often  sg;,en  m  print. 

tB]E-swlKE    V.  a.  To  allure.  Qower. 

BJliT,  71.  A  w  ager ;  a  stake,  as  a  wager.  Prior. 

B£t,  v,  a,  [i,  betted  ;  pp.  betting,  betted.]  To  wage* , 
to  lay  a  wager  or  bet.  Shak. 

tB£T.  The  old  preterit  of  Beat.  Bacon, 

Be-take',  v.  a.  [i.  betook  ;  pp.  betaking,  betaken.]  [tT« 
intrust.  Spenser,]  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply ,  to  move 
to  remove. 

|B^-tAu&ht',  (b§-tSLwt')  p.  from  Betake.  Intrusted. 
Chaucer. 

Be-teem',  w.  a.  Toprrjduce;  to  bring  forth.  Spenser, 

Be'tel,  (bs'tl)  71.  A  small  plant,  tree,  or  shrub  of  the  pep- 
per kind ;  the  leaf  of  the  shrub,  which  is  of  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  and  is  chewed  in  the  East  Indies  alon| 
with  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm  or  lime. 
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B?-THI.NK',  V.  a.  [(.  bkthought;  pp.  bethinkiwg,  be- 
THouuHT.]  To  recall  to  the  memory  j  to  rqcollect  j  to  recall 
to  reflection. 

Be-thInk',  v.  It.  To  consider.  Spenser. 

BfeTH'LE-HEM,  (bStli'l^-em)  n.  A  hospital  for  lunatics: 
contracted  to  bedlam.  See  Bedlam. 

B£Tn'LE-H?M-iTE,(bgth'l?-^m-it)n.  See  Uedlamite. 

B^-THOVailT',  (bg-th^wt')  i.  &  p.  from  Bethink.  See  Be- 
think. 

fBE-TilRALL',  c.  a.  To  enthrall.  Speiiaer. 

B?-thDmp',  d.  a.  To  beat;  to  thump.  Shak.  \n.'\ 

B]^-tjde'  V,  a.  [i.  &  p.  BETiDBD  or  BETiD.I  To  happen  to : 
to  befall.  Milton. 

Be-tIde',  u,  7l  To  happen  j  to  become.  SJiaJi. 

Be-TiaiE',  ad.  Seasonably.  SAoA:.    See  Betimes. 

B?-TiME9',  fbe-llmz')  acU  Seasonably ;  early ;  soon. 

Be'ti^e,  71.  An  Indian  plant.  See  Betel. 

Be-to'ken,  (b?-to'kn)  V.  a.  To  signify;  to  foreshow. 

Beton,*7i.  [Fr.]  A  concretion  used  in  foundations  of  hy- 
draulic works.   Tanner. 

BILt'q-ny,  n.  [betoaica,  L.]  A  medicinal  plant. 

Be-took'^,  Cb?-tiik')  i.  from  Betalce.  See  Betake. 

*-Bi:-TOBN',  p.  a.  Violently  separated.  Saclcville. 

R^-t6ss',  v.  a.  To  disturb;  to  toss  into  the  air.  Shak. 

iBi;-TR.Xp',  '0.  a.  To  insnare,  Occleve. 

B:?-tray'.  (b?-tra')  v.  a,  [i.  betrayed  ;  pp.  betraying,  be- 
trayed.] To  deliver  up  by  breach  of  trust;  to  give  into 
the  hands  of  enemies  by  treacht-ry;  to  discover  or  dis- 
close that  which  has  been  intrusted  to  secrecy ;  to  en- 
trap; to  show;  to  discover. 

BE-TaAY'^L,*n.  Act  of  betraying;  treachery. -36p.  tVhately. 

Bjp-TRAY'ijR,  71.  One  who  betrays  ;  a  traitor. 

BE-TRAV'M^NTj*  n.  Betrayal.  Jefferson,  [r.] 

Be-trIm',  v.  a.  To  deck;  to  dress.  Shak. 

Be~tr6th',  v.  a.  [i.  betrothed;  pp.  betrothing,  be- 
trothed.] To  contract  to  any  one  in  order  to  marriage ; 
to  pledge  to  marriage  ;  to  noiAlnate  to  a  bishopric. 

Be-tr6th'al,*  71.  Betrothment.  Poladc  [r.] 

Be-tr6thed',*  (b?-tr6tht')  p.  a.  Contracted  or  affianced  in 
marriage. 

Bj^-trSth'mijnt,?!.  The  act  of  betrothing;  a  mutual  com- 
pact between  two  parties,  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  marry. 

fBE-TRDST',  V.  a.  To  intrust.  Bp.  Hall.  [ed.  [r.] 

Be-trDst^ment,*  71.  Act  of  intrusting;    things  intrust- 

B&t'so,*  n.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin.  Mason. 

fBfiTT,  ad.  The  old  English  word  for  better.   Chaucer, 

BjSt'ter,  a.  comp.  ot  ^ood.  Superior;  having  more  or  a 
higher  degree  of  goocf  qualities. 

B£t'ter,  n.  The  superiority ;  improvement.  Dryden.  A 
superior.  Hooker.     One  wno  bets.     See  Bettor. 

BBt'ter,  ad.  comp.  of  well.  More  excellently;  well  in  a 
greater  degree ;  more. 

Bet'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  bettered  ;  pp.  bettering,  bettered.] 
To  improve  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  amend.  [nelt. 

tBfiT'TERj*  v.n.  To  grow  better;  to  become  better.  Par- 

B£t'ter-ing,  n.  The  act  of  improving. 

Bj^t'ter-ment,  71.  Improvement ;  act  of  making  better. 
Monta<rii.  —  {Law)  Improvements  made  to  an  estate, 
by  cultivation,  fences,  building,  &;c.  Bouvier. 

B£T'TER-M;osT,*a.  Best,  Palgrave.  [R.] 

t^B£T'TER-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  better;  improvement. 
Sidney, 

BfeT'TiNG,  u.  Act  of  proposing  a  wager. 

BfiT'TpR,  n.  One  who  bets  or  lays  wagers. 

BliT'Ty,  n.  An  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Be-tOm'blei),  (be-tum'bld)p.  a-  Disordered.  Shak, 

Be-tu'tqr,*  V,  a.  To  instruct ;  to  tutor.  Coleridge. 

Be-twat'tle,  (b^-twQt'tl)  V.  a.  To  confound  ;  to  stupefy. 
Gabriel  John.  [North  o^Eng.] 

Be-tween',  prep.  In  the  intermediate  space  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of;  from  one  to  another;  bearing  relation  to  two; 
betwixt. 

B¥-TWEETi'j-Ty,*  n.  State  of  .being  between.  Jefferson. 
[Low  and  rare.] 

Be-twIxt'^  (b?-twikst')  i'T'ep.  In  the  midst  of ;  between, 

BeO'danT-ITE,*  71.  {Mi-n.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

UB£v'^L,  (bev'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  bev'vl,  Sm.]  n. 
{Meek.)  Any  angle  that  is  not  a  right  angle  or  half  a  right 
angle  ;  an  instrument  for  drawing  or  taking  angles. 

iB£v'EL,  V,  a.  To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle.  Moxon. 
Bfiv'^L,*  «.  Having  the  form  of  a  bevel.  Richardson. 
B£v'?l-m;£nt,*  n.  {Min.)  A  bevel  form,  side,  or  angle. 

Cleaveland. 
BE'v:pll,  a.  See  Beaver. 

fBU'v^R,  n.  A  refreshment  between  meals.  B.  Jonsoji, 
fBE'VER,  V,  II.  To  partake  of  a  bever.  Brewer. 
BSv'?R-A(?E,  71.  Drink  ;  liquor  to  be  drunk.  Shak. 
Bii  v'Vj  1'  A  flock  of  birds,  particularly  of  quails  ;  a  compa- 
ny, commonly  applied  to  ladies  or  women.      ^ 
B^-W'All'',  (be-wal')  v.  a.  [i,  bewaijed;  pp.  bewailing, 
BEWAILED.]  'To  lament;  to  mourn  for;  to  deplore;  to 
bemoi^. 
BV-WAI  /,  V,  n.  To  express  grief.  Shak. 
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B:^-WAIL^VBL£,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  Skvrwfid 
Bij-WAII-'^R,  a.  One  who  bewails.  Ward. 
Be-wail'(ng,  n.  Lamentation.  Raleigh. 
B?-wail'm:eht,*  7i.  Act  of  bewailing;  grief.  Blackwom. 
fBE-vl^AKE',  ■«.  a.  To  keep  awake.  Oower, 
BjP-wAre',  w.  n.  To  regard  with  caution  ;  to  be  cautio"B  (■ 

aware  of.    9::;>-This  verb  is  not  conjugated  ;  and  it  is  )io-* 

used  only  in  phrases  which  adrnittheverb^eor  its  tenses, 

as  if  be  and  ware  were  separate  words,  and  not  fonned 

into  one;  as,  "he  may  beware"  i  "he  s/toiUd  beware -"i 

"he  wiU  beware" i  though  it  was  anciently  sometimA* 

used  otherwise. 
Be-weep',  V,  a.  To  weep  over.  Sliak. 
B^-WEEP',  V,  n.  To  weep.  Shak, 
B]?-wfiT',  73.  a.  To  wet;  to  moisten.  Shak. 
BE-WHORE',D.a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity.  Beauts 

4'  Fl.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak. 
6e-wIl'i>:er,  v.  a.  [i.  bewildered  ipp.  bewildering,  bb* 

wildered.J  To  lose  in  pathless  places;  to  confound;  t4 

disorder ;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle. 
B?-w(l'd^red-njS8S,*    n.    State  of   being  bewildered. 

Bentham.  [Coleridge 

B:]?-wlL'D?a-M£NT,*  n.  Act  of  bewildering;  perplexity 
tB]?-wlN'T:]?R,  V.  a.  To  make  like  winter.  Cowley. 
B:c:-wTtch',  v.  a.    [i.  bewitched;  pp.  bewitching,  bib- 
witched.]  To  affect  by  or  fill  with  witchcraft  or  sorcery ; 

to  injure  by  witchcraft ;  to  charm. 
Be-w1TCHEd',*  (bg-wlchf)  p.  a.    Under  the  influence  of 

witchcraft. 
BE-wiTcu'ED-N£ss,7^.  State  of  being  bewitched.  Oaudem 
B?-wItcii'er,  n.  One  who  bewitclies.  Stafford. 
Be-wItch'e-rv,  7i.  Fascination  ;  enchantment. 
fBE-wlTCH'FDii,  ffl.  Alluring;  bewitching.  Milton, 
BeIwItch'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bewitching.  Sherwood, 
B^-wlTCH'j:NG,*i).  a.  Tending  to  bewitch  or  charm. 
Be-wItch'ing-lv,  ad.  In  an  alluring  manJier.  Hallyweu 
BE-wlTCH'iNG-wfiss,*  n.   Q.uahty  of  being  bewitching 

Browne, 
Be-wItch'ment,  71,  Fascination;  enchantment.  Shak. 
tBE-w6N'DERED,  (be-wun'derd)  p.  a.  Amazed.  Fairfax. 
Be-wrXp',  (be-rip')  v.  a.  To  cover  over.  Fairfax. 
BJP-WRAY',  (be-ra')  V.  a.  To  betray ;   to  show.  Hooker,  To 

soil;  to  befoul;  to  beray.  Pope.  [Antiquated.] 
fBE-WRAY'ER,  71.  Betrayer;  discoverer.  Addison. 
tBE-WRAY'M?NT*,(be-ra'ment)  n.  Betrayal.  Dr.  Mien 
B^-Wr£ck',  (be-rSk')  v.  a.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy.  Mirror  for 

Magistrates. 
fBlE-WROUGHT',  (be-ra.wt')p.  Worked.  B.  Jonson,  ' 

Bey,  (ba)  n.  [beg^  Turk.]  A  Turkish  or  Tartar  title  of  dig 

nity ;  a  chief;  a  prince ;  a  governor  of  a  province.  I^ycaut 
Bey'ljck,*  (ba'ljk)  n.  A  province  governed  by  a  bey.  Sit 

O.  Temple. 
Be-y6nd',  prep.  On  the  farther  side  of;  farther  onward 

than;  past;  out  of  the  reach  of;  before;  above;  re!:,ot£ 

from.  —  To  go  beyond,  to  deceive. 
Be-y6nd',  ad.  At  a  distance  ;  yonder.  Spender. 
B?-zS.NT',  [be-zant',  .fa.  K.  Brande;  bez'^nt,  Sm.]  n.    A 

gold    coin    of   old   Byzantium :  —  also   written    byznnt, 

byzantinCj  and  bizaJitine.  —  (Her.)  A  circle  ;  or,  [i.  e.  gold.] 
B^-zXnt'ler,*  71.  The  second  branch  of  a  stag's  hora 

Crabb, 
Bfiz'EL,  [bSz'el,  P.  K.  Wb.;  bez'zl,  Stb.,-  be'zel,  Ja,]    n. 

That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  fixed. 
Be'ZOAR,  (be'zor)  [be'zor,  W.  Ja.  Sm.;  b^-zo'^r,  or  bSz'-^ 

ar,  K.]  n.  [Per  ]    A  calculous  concretion,  found  in  tho 

stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder  of  animals,  formerly  ea 

teemed  of  great  virtue  as  an  antidote. 
B£z-0-Ji.R'D!C,  a.  Composed  of  bezoar.  Student* 
BEz-P-Ar'dic,  71.  Medicine  containing  bezoar. 
Be'z6ar-G6at,*  7i.  The  Indian  antelope.  Hill. 
tB£z-p-JiR'Ti-CAlj,  a.  Acting  as  an  antidote.  Chillingwort/t 
Be-zon'ian,*  n.[bisognoj  It.]  An  indigent  wretch,  Shak* 
tBJSz'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  waste  in  riot.  Milton.  See  Embezzle. 
BI,*  [L.,  bis,  twice,^  A  syllable,  when  prefixed  to  a  word, 

signifies  two,  twice,  or  double  ;  as,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 

a  compound  of  potash  with  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  j 

bivalve,  having  two  valves.  Brande.       * 
Bi-Xw'gv-i<AT-?d,  a.  Having  two  angles.  Bailey. 
fBl-AN'Gy-LODs,  a,  [binus  and  anguluSj  L.]  Same  as  buuif 

jpilated.  Bailey. 
Bi-ar-tIc'V-late,*  o,  Havixg  two  joints.  Brande. 
Bi'^s,  n.  \biais\  Fr.]  -pi.  bi'as-e?.  The  weight  lodged  on 

one  side  of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the  straight  line 

any  thing  which  influences  one  ;  propension  ;  inclinnticm. 
Bl'^S,  V.  a.  \%,  biased  or  biassed  ;  pp.  biasing  or  hiassinc, 

BIASED  or  biassed.  —  Biosscd  is  the  more  common  spi-Il. 

ing  ;  but  biased  is  the  more  analogical.]  To  turn  auay 

from  a  right,  fair,  or  impartial  judgment;  to  iuflueiiLe 

to  incline  to  some  side. 
Bi'as,  ad.  Across ;  diagonally.  Sluik. 
IBi'^s-DrAw-jng,  n.  Partiality.  Shak. 
fBi'^S-Niiss,  n.  Inclination  to  some  side.  Sherwood. 
Bi-Au-Ric'V-l-ATE,*    a,    {Anat.)     Having    two     auricles 

Brande. 
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BT-Xx'AL,*  a.  (^Jilln.)  Having  two  axes.  Smart. 

KiB,  n,  A  piece  of  linen  put  on  a  child's  breast. 

BlE,  I',  n,  [bibo,  L.]  To  tipple  ;  to  sip  ;  to  drink.  Camden. 

Bi-BA  c:ous,  (bl-ba'shys)  a.  [Wiox,  h.]  Addicted  to  drink- 
ing ;  imbibing.  Bailey.  [R.j 

fIJi-RA(?'l-Ty,  71.  Act  or  quality  of  drinking.  Bailey. 

BfB'BER,  n.  Ibiberon^  Ft.]  A  tippler : —used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  whie-bibber. 

BIb'ble-Baib'ble,  7(.  Prating;  idle  talk.  Shak. 

Bi'BLE,  (bi'bl)  71.  r/?(/?AiiJi/,  a  book,  by  way  of  eminence, 
The  Book,] — The  sacred  voIun?e  whicU  contains  the 
revelations  of  God ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

3i'BLE-OATH,*  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible  ;  a  sacred  obllgn^ 
Won.  Congreve. 

BIb'li-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible  j  scriptural. 

BlB'LJ-cIST,*  71.  One  versed  in  biblical  learning.  Ed.  Rev. 

BIb-lJ-og'r^-pher,  71.  One  versed  in  bibliography. 

BifB-Lf-Q-GRXPH'ic,        /  a.  Relating  to  bibliography  or  the 

BIb-lj-p-grXph'J-cai,,  )      knowledge  of  books. 

BIb-li-q-g-rXph'j-cal-lv,*  ad.  In  a  bibliographical  man- 
ner. Dibdin. 

DIb-li-6&'ra-pht,  71*  [0i0iov  and  ypa<}>0}.]  The  science 
nr  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to  their  authors,  sub- 
jects, editions,  and  history 

BlB-Ll-6li'^-TR¥»*  n.  The  worship  of  a  book.  Byrom. 

BlB'i.i-g-LiTE,*  n.  {Min.)  Bookstone  ;  a  fossil  leaf.  HamiU 

B's-Ll-p-LO^'f-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  bibliology.  P.  Cyc. 

MfB-LJ-6L'p-9^¥,*n.  Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theolo- 
gy ;  a  treatise  on  books ;  bibliography.  P.  Cyc. 

BiB'Li-o-MXN-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  the  Bible,  or  a  book. 
Craib, 

BIb-lt-q-ma' Ni-A,  71.  \_0L0\iov  and  piavta.]  The  rage  of 
possessing  scarce  or  curious  books  ;  book-madness. 

BTb-li-p-ma'nj-^c,  n.  One  who  has  a  rage  for  books. 

BiB-Li-Q-MA-Nl'A-CAL,*a.  Relatlngto  bibliomania.  Dibdin. 

BiB-Li-9-MA'Nf-^N-i'9M,*  n.  Book-madness  J  bibliomania. 
Dr.  JV.  DraJte.  [Lamb. 

B1b-li-6m'a-kIst,*  71.   One  affected  by  bibliomania.  C. 

BiB-Li-6Pll'l-Ll§lvl,*  71.  Love  of  bibliography  or  of  books. 
Dibdin. 

BIb-li-6ph'!-lI5T,*  n.  A  lover  *of  bibliography  or  of 
books.  Qent.  Mag. 

BfB-Ll-9-PH5'Ej-^,*  n.  A  dread  of  books.  Dibdiii, 

BiB'LJ-9-P0LE,*n.  A  bookseller.  Ec.  Rev. 

BiE-Li-p-p6L'l-CA.L,*  a  Relating  to  bookselling  or  book- 
sellers. C.  Lamb, 

BlB-Li-6p'9-Ll9M,*  71.  The  employment  of  a  bibliopolist  j 
bibliomania.  Dibdin. 

BtB-Ll-dP'Q-LlST,  n.  {0il3\iov  and  n-wXerv.]  A  bookseller. 

fclB-Li-6p-<?-Lls'Tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  bookseller  or  book- 
selling. Dibdin. 

BlB-Li-oT'VPHlsT,*  n.  One  who  hides  or  buries  books. 
Crabb. 

BiB-zi-p-THE' C4y*  B.  [L.]  A  libraryj  a  bibliotheke. 
Smart. 

fBlB-Ll-p-TllE'c^L,  a.  [bib-le-o-the'k^l,  S.  Ja.  K.  R.  JVb.f 
bib-le-Sth'?-kgil,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.}  Belonging  to  a  library. 
Byrom.  [Bp.  Hall. 

tBl'B-Li-6TH'E-c^~RY,  n.  [0t/3Xiov  and  O^ktJ']  A  librarian. 

BIb'li-O-theke,  n,  [Mbliotliecaj  L.]  A  library.  Bale. 

BIb'lvSj*  71.  [L.]  The  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  aquatic 
plant.  Hamilton. 

BTb'v-loDs,  a.  [fiiJw^TW,  L.]  Absorbing ;  spongy.  Tliomson. 

UI-cAl'ca-rate,*  a.  Having  two  spurs   Brande. 

Bl-cXp'sy-LAR,  a.  \bicapsularis,  L.]  (BoC)  Having  two 
capsules  with  seeds  to  each  flower. 

Bice,  n.  A  light  blue  color  prepared  from  smalt. 

BI'CEPSy*  a.  [L,]  {Aiiat.)  Having  two  heads.  Brande. 

Bi-cip'l-TAL,    i  a.  [biceps^  bicipitis^  L.]   Having  two  heads 

BT-cl'p'j-TOOs,  \     or  two  origins.  Bravme. 

BIck'er,*  n.  A  small  wooden  dish  or  tub  j  a  bowl.  Brockett. 
[North  of  England  and  Scotland.] 

B/CK'ER,  v.    71.    \i.    BICKERED  J  pp.    BICKERING,    BICKERED.] 

To  skirmish  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  quiver.  Mdton. 
BIck'er-?r,  71.  Aquarrelier;  skirmisher.  Sherwood, 
BlCK'ER-'lNG,  71.  Q.uarrel ;  skirmish.  Sidney, 
fBIcK'?B-M£KT,  71.  Quarrel.  Spenser. 
B1ck':ern,  71.  An  iron  with  a  beak  or  point. 
Ci-cflii'Li-GATE,*  a.  {Omith.)  Connected  by  a  basal  web, 

as  toes.  Brande. 
Bt'otyL-QR^*  a,  [L.]  Having  two  colors.  Brande. 
BI-c6N'JV-€^A'^E,*  a.  (Bot.)  Existing  in  two  pairs,  placed 

side  by  side.  P.  Cyc 
fBI'cbBW,  a.  Same  as  bicomoits. 
BT-cor'novs,  a.  Having  two  horns  or  antlers. 
Bl-cbR.'P9-R^li,  a.  [bicorptts,  L.]  Having  two  bodies 
BI-CbO'RAL,*  o.  Having  two  legs.  Hooker. 
Bi-cOs'p;i>,*  a.  (^Med.)   Having  two  points  or  tubercles. 

Dunglinon. 
Bi-C&s'Pl-DATE,*  a.  (BoL)  Twice-pointed.  Loudon. 
Bi-cDs'pjs,*"  71-  [bis  and  cuspis,  L.]      A  tooth   with  two 

po'nts.  Brande. 


BID,*  71.  An  offer  to  give  a  certain  price,  as  at  an  auction. 

Bouvicr. 
BId,  v.  a.  pi.  TADE,    bid;    pp.   diddinq,  bidden    C*"   Bil».] 

[fTo  invite.   MaWu]  To  order;  to  propose  to  five;  to 

wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  command  ^  to  offer  ;  to  declare  :  —  to 

make  known,  as  bans To  bid  beads,  to  distinguish  each 

bead  by  a  prayer.  Dryden.  —  To  hid  fair,  to  have  a  fail 

appearance  ;  to  promise  well.  Qu.  Rev. 
B/D'AiiE,  or  BId'all,  n.  An  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 

at  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to  contribute  charity 

Bailey. 
BlD^DEX,  (bid'dn)  p.  from  Bid.  See  Bid. 
Bfi>'D]ER,  71.  One  who  bids  or  offers. 
BiD'D:E-Ryj*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  metallic  ware  niade  el 

Biddery,  in  India.  JV.  Ency. 
Bid'djng-,  n.  Act  of  one  who  bids  ;  command ;  order^  the 

offer  of  a  price.  SltaJc, 
BId'dy,*  71.  A  hen  ;  a  fowl ;  a  chicken.  Potter. 
Bide,  v.  a.  To  endure;  to  suffer;  to  wait  for;  to  abide 

Sltalc.  "  In  biding  their  time."  Ch.  Ob. 
Bide,  v.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  abide.  SkaJc  [r.] 
Bi-den'tal,  a,  [bidensj  L.j  Having  two  teeth.  Swift. 
Bi-d£n'tate,*  a.  [bis  &,  dens,  L.]  (^nat.  &.  Bot.)  Having 

two  teeth.  Brande, 
Bi-dSn'tat-ed,"^  a.  Divided  into  two  parts  ;  bidentate.  HUL 
BJ-DfiT'    (be-d6t',  or  be-da')  fbi-det',    Jo.;   be-da',  Sm. ; 

bti-det',  or  bid'a',  K.]  n.  [Fr/]  A  little  horse ;  an  article 

of  bedroom  furniture. 
tBiD'lNCr,  71.  Residence;  habitation.  Rowe, 
Bi-en'ni-al,  a.  [biennia,  L.]  Continuing  two  years;  hai«- 

pening  once  in  two  years. 
BI-En'nj-al,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  endures  two  years, 

and  which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  the  second  seaso* 

P.  Cyc. 
Bi-En'nj-^l-lv,  ad.  At  the  return  of  two  years. 
Bier,  (ber)  n.  [Mire,  Fr.,  a  co^n.]    A  carriage  tor  con- 
veying the  dead. 
fBliiR'-BALK,  (ber'b^wk)  n.     The  church-road  for  buri- 
als, along  which  the  corpse  is  carried.  Homilies, 
BiEST'iNGg,  (bSst'jngz)  n,  pL  The  first  milk  given  by  a 

cow  after  calving.  B.  Jonson. 
Bi-FA'Rj-oDs,  a.    [bifariusj  L.j     Twofold.  —  (5o£.)     Ar- 
ranged in  two  rows.  P.  Cgc. 
BIf'e-roDs,  a.  [biferens,  L.]  Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 
BI'FID,  [bl'fjd,  &  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  bif^id,  K.]  a.  [bifidiUt  L,] 

Cleft  in  two  j  having  two  parts. 
BIf'i-dat-ed,  a.  Divided  into  two;  bifid. 
BT-FL6'ROVS,*a.  (Bot.)  Two-flowered.  Crabb. 
Bi'FOLD,  a.  [bLniLij  L.,  and/o/d.]  Twofold.  Shak. 
Bi-FO 'LI-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  leaflets.  P.  Cyc. 
BT-f6'r^te,*  o,  (Bot.)  Having  two  perforations.  Brande. 
BIf'q-rine,*  71.  A  singular  body  found  in  the  interior  of 

the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some  araceoua 

plants.  Brande. 
Bi'forivi,  (z,  [biformisj  h.]  Having  a  double  form.  CroxalL 
Bi'formed.  (bi'formd)  a.  Compounded  of  two  forms 
Bl-FORM'l-Ty,  71,  A  double  form.  More,  [r.] 
Bi-fr6nt'ed,  (bi-frunt'?d)  a.  [bifrons,  JL.J    Having  two 

fronts. 
Bi-fUr'cate,*  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two  branches.  Crabb. 
Bi-FiJR'cATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  prongs,  like  a  fork. 

Brande. 
Bi-FUR'cAT-?D,  a.  [binus  and  furca,  L.]  Forked;  having 

two  forks. 
Bi-FUR-cA^TipN,  77.  Division  into  two  heads  or  branches. 
Bi-FUR'coys,  a.  Two-forked.  Coles. 
BiG,  a.  Large;  great  in  bulk  ;  teeming;  pregnant;  full  of 

something  ;  great  in  air  and  mien  ;  great  in  spirit. 
BIg,  7U  Winter  barley.  See  Bigo. 
BiG,  V.  a.  To  build.  BrockeU.  [N^rth  of  England.] 
Bi'OA,*n.  [L.]   A  chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two  Lurse*. 

P.  Cyc. 
fBlG'^M,  71.  One  twice  married  ;  a  bigamist.  Bp,  Peacock. 
BfG'^-MiST,  71.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy.  Ayliffe 
BIg'^-my,  ".  [bigamiay  low  L.]  The  offence  of  coniriict 

ing  a  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  the  husband 

or  wife  ;  the  having  of  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbaals 
BlG-A-B66N',*7t,  The  large  white-heart  cherry.  Smart. 
BtG'BliL-LlED,  (bIg'bSI-lid)  a.   Having  a  large  beHy,  or 

protuberance  ;  protuberant ;  pregnant. 
BIg'boned,  (big'bond)  a.  Having  large  bones.  Herbert- 
BIG'CORNED,  (big'kBrnd)  a.  Having  large  grains.  Dryden. 
Bi-(?£m'}-n^te,*  a.  (Bot)  Two-forked.  Crabb. 
Bi-p-feN'TiAL,*  a.  Comprising  two  tribes  of  people.  .V.  .^ 

Rev.  [R.] 
B^GG,*  71.  A  variety  of  winter  barley    Loudon. 
BIg'j&IN,  71.  [b6pdn,FT.]  A  cap;  a  child's  cap. —  A  smah 

wooden  vessel;  a  can.  — In  the  JSTorth  of  England,  a  bui  d- 

ing.  Brockett, 
Bight,  (bit)  7i.  The  bend,  double  part,  or  coil  of  a  rope 

when  folded  ;  a  shallow  or  smaB  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 
BTg'lv,  ad.  Tumidly  ;  haughtily.  Dryden. 
BIg'nAmed,  (big'namd)  a.  Having  a  great  name. 
BlG^Ni^ss,  71.  Greatness  of  quantity;  bulk  ;  size 


E,  £    1^  6,  u,  Y,  long;  X,  £,  I,  6,  t)    1^,  skort;  ^,  ^,  |,  p,  y,  y,  obscure.  — F Are,  fXr,  fXst,  fXll  j  utiR.  Hfis, 


BIL 

|1g-no'nj-a,*  n  (Bjt.)  A  genua  of  plants  ;  trumpet-flower. 

Crabb. 
BT&'QT,  n.  A  pel  son  unreasonably  devoted  to  some  party, 

denomination,  or  creed  ;  a  blind  zealot, 
IBlG'pT,  a.  Bigoted.  Drydm. 

BlG-'pT-?»,  a.  Full  of  bigotry  J  Irrationally  zealous. 
BI&'ot-:ed-lv,  a-  In  the  manner  of  a  bigot  j  pertinaciously. 
j;Bi-g6t'j-c^l,*  a.  Bigoted.  Oiidworth. 
Bio'PT-RV»  tt-  Irrational  partiality  or  zeal  for,  or  prejudice 

against,  some  party  or  creed  ;  blind  zeal ;  prejudice. 
Blo'-ROUND,*  a.  Large  ;  of  large  circumference.  Pope. 
BiG-'sbOwD-jNG-,  a.  Having  a  pompous  sound,  Bp.  HalL 
Bla'sviroLlv,  a.  Much  swelled  j  turgid.  SluUe. 
BlG-'-OD-DBH.ED,(bIg'ud-d?rd)a.  Having  large udders.Pope. 
BzJOUf*  (ba'zhb)  n.  [Fr.]  A  jewel;  an  elegant  qrnament. 
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Bi-Ju'G^TE,*  a,  (BoL)  Existing  in  two  pairs,  placed  end 

to  end.  P.  Cyc. 
BiKHj*  n.  A  poisonous  plant  of  Nepaul.  Brande^ 
Bi-la'B|-ate,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  two  lips  or  parcels.  Brande. 
BI-lXm:']^i<-lati:,*  a.  Divided  into  two  plates  or  lamella>. 

Brande^ 
Bi-lXm:':?l-lat-?d,*  a.  Same  &3  bUamellate.  Pennant. 
BIl'^n-der,  n.  [beUmdrCj  Fr.J  A  small  vessel,  used  chiefly 

in  Dutch  canals  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  Drydea, 
Bi-lXt'er-^l,*  a.  Having  two  aides.  ^sA. 
BtL'BER-Ry,  rt.  A  small  shrub  and  its  fruit.  Sliak. 
BIl'bo,  71.  ;  pi.  Blii'BOEg.   A  short  sword  or  rapier,  so 

named  from  B'dhoa^  in   Spain,  where   first  made. — -pi. 

Stocks  or  shackles  for  confining  the  feet  of  ofienders. 
BiL'BQ-QUET'f  (bil'b9-ka')  «.  [Fr.]  The  toy  called  a  cup 

and  ball. 
B^ld'stein,*  n.  (Min.)   A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 

silica  and  alumina,  and  often  carved  into  Chinese  figures. 

Brande. 
Bile,  n.  [6iZts,  L.]  An  animal  fluid  secreted  in  the  liver, 

of  yellow  or  greenish  color  and  nauseous  taste.  It  has 

been  fancied  to  be  the  seat  of  ill-humor  and  contention. 
Bile,  n.  A  tumor.  Skak.  See  Boil. 
BlLijFE,  (bilj)  n.  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  j  the 

protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  called  also  bulge. 
BIL9^e,  v.  n.  [i,  BILGED  ;  pp.  biloino,  biloed.]  To  spring 

a  leak  ;  to  let  in  water. 
BIl'9^ed,*  or  BILLED,*  a.  Having  the  bottom  stove  in, 

Brande. 
BiL9'E'-P&M:p,*7i.  Apurapto  draw  water  from  the  bilge,  .^s/i. 
BtL<j-E'-WA-T]j;R,*  71.  Water  lying  in  the  bilge  ;  foul  water. 

Bi'L'iA-Ry,  (bil'y&-r?)  a.  Belonging  to  the  bile.  ArbuthnoU 

Bi-LtM'Bi,*  or  BLtM'BiNG,*  n.  An  acid  fruit,  of  the  genus 
of  averrhoa,  used  in  pickles.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi-lIn'&u^l,*  (bl-ling'gw^)  a.  Having  two  tongues 
or  languages.     Gent.  Mag. 

BI-iilN'G-ufST,*  71.  One  who  speaks  two  languages.  Hamil- 
ion. 

Bi-lIn'guovs,  (bi-Ung'gw^s)  a.  [bilinguis^  L.]  Having  or 
speaking  two  tongues, 

BlL'ioys,  (bil'yus)  a.  Consisting  of  or  affected  by  bile. 

Bi-l1t'er-^l,*  a.  Consisting  of  two  letters.  $ir  Wm.  Jones. 

HJi-live',  aii.  The  same  as  Seiiufl.  Spenser. 

BIlk,  v.  a.  [i,  bilked  ;  j)p.  bilking,  bilked.]  To  cheat; 
to  defraud  ;  to  deceive,  Dryden., 

BtLK,*  M.  A  cheat;  a  trick.  Congrene,  [r.] 

BILL,  n,  \Ule^  Sax.]  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

BILL,  n.  \bille^  Sax.]  A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point ;  a 
sword ;  a  battle-axe. 

BILL,  n.  [billej  Fr.]  A  written  paper  of  any  kind  ;  an  ac- 
count of  money  due ;  a  statement  of  goods  purchased, 
with  the  prices. — (Law)  A  declaration  in  writing  of  a 
grievance  or  wrong  suffered  by  a  plaintiff;  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ;  a  legislative  instru- 
ment, or  a  proposed  law  not  yet  passed  by  a  legislature. 

—  Bill  of  eic/tan^fi,  an  order  addressed  to  some  person 
residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  consideration  of  value  received.  —  Bill  ofkealth^ 
a  writing  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  certifying  the 
state  of  health  in  a  vessel.  —  Bill  of  lading,  a  written 
statement  of  goods  shipped,  signed  by  the  master  of  a 
vessel.  —  Bill  of  mortality,  a  writing  or  paper  showing  the 
number  of  deaths  in  a  place  within  a  time  specified.  —  BUI 
o/ ri^-Atj,  a  declaration  asserting  the  rights  of  a  people, 

—  Bill  ofsale,a.  contract  or  instrument  by  which  a  person 
transfers  his  interest  in  goods  and  chattels  to  another. 

BILL,  V.  n.  To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills.  B.  Jonson, 
Bill,  v.  a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement.  URstrangt. 
BiL'L^^E,*  n.  (JVfljte.)  The  breadth  of  the  floor  of  a  ship 

-■vheh  lying  aground.  Jameson. 
BH  led,*  (bBd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  bill.  PennanL 
Bii^'LET,  n.  [billetj  Fr.]  A  small  paper  j  a  note ;  a  ticket 
directing  soldiers  at  what  house  to  lodge ;  a  small  log  of 
wood  ;  a  piece  of  wood.  —  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  Nor- 
man buildings. 
JI'l'LET,  V.   a,  [i.  billeted  ;  pp.    billeting,  bifaeted.] 
To  send  to  quarters ;  to  quarter  soldiers ;  to  lodge. 


BTl'l^T,  X7.  7»   To  be  quartered  a   soldiers;  to  lodge    ftri 

deauz. 
BIl'let-Ca'ble,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  Norman  moulding.  Ed. 

Eacy. 
Billet  doux,*  (bll'l^-dS')  [bll'le-da,  P.  E.  F.  .-bTI-ygi-Jd', 

Sm.]  n.  [Fr.l  pl.  billets  doux,  (bll'lji-ddz')  A  soft  of 

affectionate  billet ;  a  love-letter.  Pope. 
BIll-FIsh,'*  71.  A  fish  of  considerable  size,  found  in  the 

great  lakes  of  North  America.  Blois. 
Bu.L'iABD,*  (bll'y^rd)  a.  Belonging  to  the  play  at  billiards. 

Ash.  ' 
BlLL'i^RDg,  (blKyurdz)    ti,  pl.    [Mllardy  Fr.]      A  game 

played  with  balls  and  maces,  or  sticks,  on  a  large  table 

furnished  with  pockets. 
BlLL'lNGt,*  n.  Tiie  act  of  joining  bills,  or  of  caressij  g. 
BlL'LfNG^-QATE,  71.  A  market  in  London  noted  for  fish 

and  foul  language  :  —  profane  or  foul  language  ;  ribaldry. 
BiLL'lQN,  (blKyyn)  n.   [Fr.]   A  million  of  millions,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  mathematicians ;  but  according 

to  the  French,  only  a  thousand  millions.  Cotgrave. 
BIll'mAs,  n.i  pl  BIll'mSn,  One  who  uses  a  bill. 
BfL'LpT,*  n.  Gold  or  silver  bullion  in  the  mass.  Crabb. 
BIl'low,  (bil'lo)  n.  A  wave  swollen  and  hollow,  '^enser 
BIl'low,  v.  71.  To  swell,  or  roll,  as  a  wave.  Prior. 
BIl'low,*  (bil'lo)  V.  a.  To  raise  in  waves  or  billowi 

Young. 
Bi'L'Lpw-BiJAT-EN,  (bil'l^-bS-tn)  a.  Tossed  by  billows 
BTl'lqw-v,  (bil'lp-?)  a.  Swelling;  turgid.  Thomson. 
BiLL'sTtcK-iiR,*  71.  One  who  pastes  up  a  bill  or  advef 

tisement.  Booth. 
Bi-ii6'BATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  cells  or  lobes.  Crabb. 
Bi-LO'BAT-ED,*  a.  Having  two  lobes  ;  bilobate.  Pennant. 
Bi'lobe'd,*  (bi'lobd)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  lobes.  P.  Oye 
Bi-L5c'y-LARj*  (1.  Having  two  cells.  Crabb. 
Bi-mXc'u-l^te,*  a.  Having  two  spots.  Brande. 
Bi-MXc'y-LAT-:ED,*  fl.    Having  two  spots ;   bufnaculat* 

Pennant. 
BFMANE,*a.  Having  two  hands.  Kirby. 
BiM'^-NoDs,*  a.  Having  two  hands ;  bimane.  P  Cyc 
fBi-MA'RJ-^N,*  Bi-mXr'j-c^l,*  a.  Belonging  to  two  bcab. 

Ash. 
BT-Mi:'Di-AL,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  quantity  arising  from  a 

particular  combination  of  two  other  quantities.  SmarU 
Bi-m£n'sal,*  a.  Occurring  every  two  months.  Stnart. 
Bi-MiSs'TRf-AL,*  a.  Happening  every  two  months;  con- 
tinuing two  months.  Q?*.  Rev. 
BIN,  71,  A  cell  or  chest  for  grain,  bread,  or  wine. 
fBlN,  The  old  word  for  be  and  been, 
Bi'NA-R¥,  o.  [binus,  L.]  Two;  dual;  double. —  A  binary 

number  isanuinber  consisting  of  two  digits;  as,  15, 74,  &«. 
Bi'na-ry,  n.  The  constitution  of  two.  Fotiierby. 
Bl'NAT,*  a.  See  Binate.  Brande, 

Bi'NATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  couples;  spring- 
ing from  one  point,  as  two  segments  of  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 
BIND,  V.  a.  [i.  BOUMD  ;  pp.  binding,  bound.  —  Bounden  ii 

not  now  used  except  in  an  adjective  form.]  To  confine  with 

cords  or  bunds  ;  to  gird  ;  to  fasten  to  ;  to  connect  closely ; 

to  cover,  as  a  wound  ;  to  oblige  by  stipulation,  oath,  oi 

by  kindness  ;  to  make  costive.  —  To  bind  to^  to  oblige  to 

serve  some  one.  —  To  bind  over,  to  oblige  to  make  appear- 
ance. 
BIND,  V.  71.  To  contract  its  own  parts  together. 
Bind,  7u  A  hop  stem  bound  to  the  pole.  Mortimer.  Ligature  : 

_—  an  indurated  clay  of  coal  mines. 
Bind'er,  71.  One  who  hinds  ;  a  man  whose  trade  it  is  t« 

bind  books  ;  any  thing  used  to  bind. 
BiND':E-RY,*  n.  A  place  where  books  are  tound.  [A  new 

word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin.  P.  Cye.'\ 
Bind'ing,  71.  A  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a  book. 
BlND'iNCr,*p.  o.  Making  fast ;  obliging ;  obligatory :  —noting 

a  screw  used  by  opticians. 
BlND'iNG-Ntess,*  71,  Quality  of  being  binding.  Coleridge. 
BiND'WEiiD,  n.  A  troublesome  gepus  of  weeds. 
BInd'wood,*  (bind'wud)  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  ivy  !■ 

Scotland  ;  pronounced  bln'wud.  Jamieson, 
Bi-ner'vate,*  a.  Supported  by  two  nerves.  Brande, 
BfN'NA-CLE,*  71.  (JSTaut,)  The  compass-box  of  a  ship,  tot 

merly  called  biUacle.  Mar.  Diet. 
Bi'N'NY,*  n.  A  fish ;  the  barbel  of  the  Nile.  P.  Cyc. 
BlN'p-CLE,  71.  [binus  and  oculus,  L.]  A  kind  of  telescope, 

fitted  for  both  eyes. 
Bi-n6c'V-L^R,  a.  {biuus  and  oeulus,  L.]  Having  or  usiug 

two  eyes;  employing  both  eyes  at  once. 
Bi-n6'mi-al,  a.  Known  by  two  names.  —  (Algebra)  Noting 

a  root  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  by  tb* 

signs  plus  or  minus. 
Bi-n6m'in-oOs,  a.  Having  two  names.  Dr.  T  Fuller, 
BiNOT,*"  71.  A  variety  of  double  mould-boarded  plough 

Loudon. 
Bi-n6x'!de,*  71,  A  combination  of  oxygen  snJ  a  metal 

in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  a  double  proportion  to  what  i* 

is  in  the  oxide.  Francis. 
Bi-6g'^L-LATE,*  a.   (Enu)   Marked  with  two  eye-like 

spots.  Brande, 
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ti  O-d^-nXm'tcs^*  fl.  pi.  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces  or 

iictivity,  Dunfflison. 
Bi-Sg'r^pher,    (bl-Sg'grgi-frir)    «.    [Mographet    Fr.J     A 

writer  of  biography,  or  of  livea. 
Bi-p-ORXPH'|c,*  a.  Same  as  Mographiedl.  Seward. 
Bl-p-GRXPH'i-Cf  L,  a.  ttelating  to  biography.  fVarton. 
Bi-O-grX.ph'j-caI'-I'V,*  ttd'    In  a  biographical  manner. 

Ec.  Rev. 
BT-Oo'R^-Piry,  (bS-Bg'r^i-fe)  n.  [ptos  and  ypa(t>cx).']  The  art 
of  writing  an  account  of  the  lives  of  individuals  j  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  iin  individual. 
Bi-Gii'p-<^V»*  "•  1'hb  science  of  life ;  physiology.  Dr.  Black. 
Bi'p-tIne,*  v.  (Min  )  Awhile  or  yellowiah  mineral.  Dana. 
BVQ-vXCiti.  tSee  Umouac;. 

BIP'^-RoDs,  [blp'^i-r-is,  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,•  bi'p&-ras, 

S.]  a.  \bvn-m  and  pario.  L.]  Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Bi-pAr'tit^nt,*  (bl-p'ir'sh^nt)  a.  Dividing  into  two  equal 

parts.  Crabb. 
BlP'^R-TiTE,  [btp'sr-tTt,  W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bl'p&r-tit, 
S,]  [binvs  an  a  partior^h.]  Having  two  correspondent  parts. 
BI-rAR-Tl"TiQN,  (bi-p^r-tish'un)  n.    A  division  into  two 

parte. 
Bi-p£c'Tj-NJiTE,*a.  Having  two  margins  toothed  like  a 

comb    Brande. 
Bi  ■?]?»,  %.  [bipesj  L.l  An  animal  with  two  feet. 
BlP'?  D^-ii/a.  Two  feet  in  length ;  having  two  feet. 
Bi-pfi-L'T^Ti3,*  a.  Defended  by  a  double  shield.  Brande. 
Wj-pJSn'n^t-]j:i),  a.  Ibimis  and  pmnm^   L.]    Having  two 

winj:s.  Derkam. 
Br.PKif*  11.  [L.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  resembling 

aeps  }  a  biped  or  two-footed  animal.  P.  Cyc. 
Bi-pISt'a-loOs,  u.    [bisj    L.,    and    TrIrttXoi/,    Gr.]    {Bot.) 

Having  two  petals  or  flower  leaves. 
Bi-pIn'wate,*  a.  (BoL)  Twice  pinnate.  P.  Cyc. 
Bi-pin-nXt'j-fTd,*  fl.  (Bot.)  Doubly  pinnatifid.  Crabb. 
Bi-po'lf^R,*  a.  Doubly  polar ;  having  two  poles.   Coleridge. 
Bi'p6wt,*  t  a.  {Bibliography)  Relating  to  editions  of 

B]-p6n'tjwe,*  \     classic  authors   printed  at  Deux-Fonts 

(Btponiiura,  L.),  Germany.  Dibdin. 
Bi-pDNCT'V-AL,*a.  Having  two  points.  Maunder. 
Bi-pu'pjl-LATE,*  a.  Having  two  dots  or  pupils.  Brande. 
Bi-QUAD'RATE,  (bi-lcw6d'r?t)    rbi-kw8d'rat,  J.  F.  Stn.i 
bi-kwa'dr'at,  S.  fV.  Ja.  K. ;  bik'w^-drat,  P.]  n.  (Mgcbra) 
The  square  of  the  square,  or  the  fourtli  power,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  square  by  itself. 
li-QtJA-DRJlT'jc,  n.  Same  as  biquadrate.  Brande. 
■<i-<auVDRXT'ic,a.  Relating  to  the  fourth  power  in  algebra. 
Bx-ra'dj-ate,*  a.  Having  two  raya.  Brande, 
Birch,  n.  A  well-known  tree  of  several  species. 
Birch,  a.  Made  of,  or  derived  from  birch. 
BiRCH'BRGdM,*  n.  A  broom  made  of  birch.  Booth. 
Bir'chen,  (bi'r'chn)  a.  Made  of  birch. 
Bird,  it.  The  generic  name  for  the  feathered  race  j  a  two- 
legged,  winged,  feathered  animal  j  a  fowl. 
Bird.  v.  n.  To  catch  birds.  Shak. 

Bird'BOLT,  n.  An  arrow  used  for  shooting  birds.  Shdiu 
Bird'cac^e,  n.  An  enclosure  in  which  birds  are  kept. 
Bird'cXll,  n.  A  pipe  for  imitating  the  notes  of  birds. 
BiRD'cXTCH-:^R,  71.  One  who  catches  birds. 
Bird'cXtch-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  catching  birds.  Booth. 
BiRD'cHliR-Ry,*  n.  A  fruit  much  eaten  by  birds.  BooHi. 
BiRD'.?R^  n.  A  birdcatcher.  Mlnsheu. 
Bird'-Eye,  (bird's)  a.  SeeBiRoaBYE.  Burke. 
Bird'-eyed,  (bi'rd'id)a.  Having  eyes  like  tlinse  of  abird. 
B'ird'-FAn-cj-er,  n.  One  who  delights  in  birds. 
BiRT>'|NG-PiECE,  71.  A  fowling-piece.  Shah. 
Bird'like,  a.  Resembling  a  bird.  JSTiccols. 
BiRD'LiME,  71.  A  glutinous  substance,  by  which  the  feet 

of  small  birds  are  entangled. 
BiRD'l,Imed,  (bird'limd)  a.  Spread  to  insnare.  Howell. 
BYrd'm^n,  n.  A  birdcatcher.  VEstrange. 
Bird  qf  PAr'a-dIse,*  n.  A  bird  of  several  species,  some 

of  which  are  very  beautif\il.  Ed.  Evcy. 
BIrd'-PEp-p^R,*  n.  A  Species  of  capsicum,  which  affords 

the  best  Cayenne  pepper.  Farm.  Ency. 
BiRD5'-CH£R-R¥,  n.  See  Biedchbrry. 
Birds'eye,  (bVrdz'i)  n.  The  eye  of  a  bird;  a  plant;  a 

speciea  of  primrose,  or  wild  germander. 
Bi'RD9'EYE,  a.  Noting  a  view  of  an  object  or  place  aa  seen 

from  above,  as  by  a  bird. 
BYrd^'foot,  (birdz'fat)   n.  A   plant,   or   birds-foot    tre- 
foil j  a  species  of  clover. 
BiRD^'NEsV,  71.  The  place  built  by  birds,  where  they  de- 
posit their  eggs. — A  plant  or  weed. —  The  edible  birds- 
nestj  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese,  is  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  is  tlie  nest  of  a  species  of  swallow  found  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  &c. 
BYaD'-SPi-DER,*7i.  A  species  of  spider.  KXrhy. 
BYrd^'tXre^,  (bi'rdz'tirz)  n.  A  plant. 
BYrd9't6ngue,  (birdz'tiing)  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  marsh 

eroundsel. 
Bi'REBTE,*  n.  A  vessel  with  two  ranks  of  oars.  Smollett. 
BI-RE'm1b,*  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  galley  with  two  benches 
of  oare ;  a  bireme.  Crabb. 


BYr'gan-D]^r,  n.  A  sort  of  wild  goose. 

BYr'ken,*  (blr'kn)  a.  Birchen.  Collina.  [B.] 

Bir'lAw,*  or  By'lAw,*  71.  (ScoUaiid)  A  law  natibll  nod 

between  neighbors  by  common  consent.  Crabb. 
Bir'm^n,*  71.  A  native  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empirr.  Incj 
BIr-98-tri't£9,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  singular  fossil  shiill.  P.  Cj/a 
Bf-Rdu's^,'''  n.  {Min.)  The  Persian  name  of  the  turguuiM 

stone.  Cleavelaud. 
BiRT,  n.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind, 

BYrth,  n.  The  act  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  broughl 

into  the  world;  act  of  bringing  forth;  extraction;  rank 

by  descent ;  family  ;  the  condition  in  which  any  man  ia 

born  :  production.  See  Berth. 

BiRTii'OAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  one  is  born;  the  anni 

versary  of  one's  birth.  Shak. 
BYrth'dIy,*  a.  Rtilating  to  the  day  of  one's  birth.  Pop* 
BYrth'd<)M,  71,  Privilege  of  birth.  Shak. 
Birth'L^SS,*  fl.  Wantmg  birth.    fV.  Scott,  [r.] 
Birtii'night,  (-nit)   n.    The  night   on  which   one  l» 

born. 
BYrth'place,  Ti,  Place  where  anyone  is  born.  Shah, 
Birtii'right,  (-rit)  n.  The  right  to  which  one  is  born, 
BYrtji'sYn,*  71.  Sin  from  birth  ;  original  sin.  Prayer-booh, 
Birtii's6ng,  n.  A  song  sung  at  the  nativity  of  a  person 
BYrtii-strXn'gled,  (-strang'gid)  o.  Strangled  at  birth 
BYrth'wort,  (birth'wiirt)  ti.  A  perennial  medicinal  plant 
Bits  J*  (Latin  adverb.)  Twice:  —  used  in  composition,  con- 
tracted to  bi;  —  also  in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  of 
folios  or  accounts,  Crabb.  See  Bi. 
B1s-Xn'nv-^l,*  71.   {Bot.)  A  biennial  plant.   Perry.    See 

Biennial. 
Bt3-cay'an,*  n.  A  native  of  Biscay,  Murray* 
BYa'cQ-TlN,  n.  [Ft.]  A  sort  of  confection. 
BIs'cujT,  (blH'k)t)  71.  [bis,  L.,  and  cuitf  Fr.,  baJced.]   A  kind 

of  hard,  dry,  flat  bread ;  a  cake:  —  unglazed  porcelain. 
Bi-s£ct',  v.  a.  [bis  and  seco,  L.]  [i  bisected  ;  pp.  bisect- 
mo,  joi9£CT£D.]  To  divldc  into  two  parts,  or  two  equal 
j)arts.  [parts. 

Bi-sJ^c'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  bisecting;  division  into  two  equal 
Bi-&£g'M]@nt,  n.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  bisected  line. 
Bi-aiiR'RATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Twice  serrate.  P.  Cyc. 
BJ-3e'tovs,*  a.  Having  two  bristles.  Brande. 
BI-s£:x'v-.^L,''<   a.    Having    two   sexes;   hermaphroditic. 

Brande. 
B'lsn'pP,  71,  [irriaKOTTosj  Gr. ;  episcopus^  L. ;  JiacAo/,  Ger.J 
An  overseer;  a  spiritual  overseer  or  superintendent.— 
{Episcopacy)  One  of  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of 
clergy,  (distinct  from  presbyter  and  priest,)  who  has  tlie 
charge  of  a  dioceae ;  a  prelate.  —  A  cant  term  for  a  drink 
made  of  wine,  oranges,  &,c, ;  a  part  of  a  lady's  dress ;  a 
tournure. 
BisH'pp,  V.  a.    To  confirm;  to  admit  into  the  churciL 
Donne.    To  cheat  or  jockey  in  trading  in  horses.  A  cani 
term.  Farm.  Ency. 
fBYsH'pp-DfiM,*  71.  The  dominion  of  a  bishop.  Milton 
BiSH'pP-liiKE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop.  Fulke. 
tBISH'pP-LV,  a.  Bishoplike.  Hooker. 
BlsH'pp-RlCj  n.  The  jurisdiction  or  diocese  of  a  bishop* 
BIsH'pPS-WEED,  n.  An  annual  plant. 
BIsH'pPS-woRT,  (bTah'iipa-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 
BI-slL'j-QUoOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Havingseed  in  two  pods.  Crabb 
BYsK,  n.  [bisquej  Fr.]  Soup  made  by  boiling  various  meats 
Bls'KET,  71.  See  Biscuit. 
Bi^'MVTH,  71.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  brilliant  metal  of  a  reddisb 

white  color,  of  lamellated  structure,  and  not  malleable. 
B1§'mvth-.^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  bismuth.  Smart 
BYs'mvth-GlAnce,*  n.    (Min.)    A  crystallized   mineraL 

P.  Cyc. 
Bjs-MDTH'jc,  or  BIg'MVTH-tc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  derived 

from  bismuth,  Brande.  , 

Bl^'MVTU-lNE*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  Dana, 
BIs'MV-TiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  bismuth.  Daria. 
Bf-a6&fifdj*  (b?-zon'yO)  n.  [It,]  A  person  of  low  rank 

a  beggar.  Beavm.  ^  FL 
BI'SON,  (bl'sn,  w  Mz'yn)  [bS'sn,  Vn. ;   bXz'9n,   Ja.  Sm. 
bi's^n.  K.  R.]  n    [bison,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox,  th« 
animal  which  in  the  U.  S,  is  commonly,  but  erroneously 
called  the  buffalo. 
BIs-s£x'TlLE,  (bis-sfiks'til)  [Ms-sSks'tjl,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F 
E.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  bis's^ks-til',  Kenrick.]  n.  [bis  and  sextUii 
It,]  Lenp  year  ;  a  year  which  contains  306  days,  and  in 
which  February  has  29  days. 
BIss'l|ng§,*  n,  pi.  Same  as  bieaiings.  Farm,  Ency,  [Lccfl' 

Eng,] 
fBts'spN,  a.  Blind.  Shak. 

BI-stIp'Oled,*  (-aid)  a.  Having  two  stipules.  Hooker 
BYs'TpN,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  moths.  Dr.  Leach. 
Bis'TORT,  71,  [bistorta^  L,]  A  plant;  a  apecies  of  polyg* 

num,  uaed  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  astringent. 
BIs'TOVR-y,  (bis'tur-?)  n.  [bisUmri.  Fr.]  A  aurgeon'    i» 

strument  for  making  incisions.  Chambers. 
Bis'TRC,  (bis'tyr)  n.    [Fr.J     A  brown  pigment,  or   4ar| 

brown  color  made  from  the  soot  of  dry  wood, 
Bi-sCl'cate,*  a.  Resting  upon  two  hoofed  digits.  Brand*^ 
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n-aOz.'cOyB,  a.  [biauleas,  h.]  Clovenfooted.  Brortme. 

BiT^v.  0.  [i.  bitted;  pp.  bittinq,  bitted.I  To  put  a  bit 
on;  to  bridle.  ^         ^ 

BIT,  n.  The  iron  appurtenancea  or  mduth-piece  of  a  bridle ; 
a  small  piece ;  a  mouthful  ;  a  small  silver  coin ;  money : 
— a  small  tool  for  boring  wood  or  metal. 

BlTCH,  n.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind.  Spmser. 

Bite,  v.  a.  [i.  bit  j  pp.  biting,  bitten  or  bit.]  To  crush  or 
sever  with  the  teeth  ;  to  give  pain  by  cold;  to  hurt  or 
pain  by  reproach ;  to  cut ;  to  wound  ;  to  make  the  mouth 
smart :  —  to  cheat ;  to  trick.  Pope.  —  To  bits  in,  to  corrode 
copper  or  steel  plates,  as  by  nitric  acid,  Slc. 

BIte,  n.  Seizure  by  the  teeth  ;  the  act  of  a  fish  taking  the 
bait ;  a  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  sharper. 

Bit'er,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  bites  ;  a  tricker. 

Bi-TER'N^TE,*  o.  (Sot.)  Twice  divided  into  three.  Loudon, 

BfT'lNG,  iu  The  act  of  biting  or  wounding. 

BiT^JNa,*  j).  a.  Sharp ;  sarcastic  ;  severe ;  caustic. 

BiT'JNO-liy,  od.  With  sarcasm  ;  severely.  Harringtmu 

BfT'Li:ss,  a.  Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle.  Faiishawe. 

BIt'mak-:er,*  71.  One  who  makes  bits.  BootJi, 

BITS,  n.  pU  (JVflut.)  Two  mam  pieces  of  timber,  to  which 
the  cable  is  fastened  when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

BKt'ta~cle,  71.  See  Binnacle. 

BiT^TEPf,  (bit'tn)  p.  from  Bite.  See  Bitk. 

BIt'TEr,  a.  Having  a  hot,  acrid  taste;  sharp;  cruel;  ca- 
lamitous ;  painful ;  reproachful ;  mournful. 

B'It'ter,  n.   Any  thing  bitter  ;  a  bitter  plant,  bark,  or  root. 

BiT'TigR,*  V.  a.  To  make  bitter;  to  imbitter.   Pilkington. 

BlT'TER-lP'PLE,*  71.  A  plant  and  fruit.  Booth. 

BIt'ter-Ash,*  71.  A  tree  ;  called  also  biUer-wood.  Booth. 

BIt'ter-BEan,*  71.  A  deleterious  or  poisonous  nut.  Booth. 

BlT'TiR-Cu'cuM-BER,*  71.  A  plant  and  fruit.  Booth. 

BIt'Ter-DAm'50N,*  71.  A  tree ;  a  species  of  quassia. 
Booth. 

fBfT'i;ER-FOL,  a.  Full  of  bitterness.  Cliaucer. 

BtT'TER-ctouRD,  71.  A  plant. 

BIt'ter-Ing,*  called  also  BIt'tern,  tu  A  preparation 
used' by  brewers  to  adulterate  beer.  Francis. 

BiT'T?R-lSH,*  o.  Somewhat  bitter.  Ooldsmith. 

BIt't^r-IaY,  ad.  In  a  bitter  manner  ;  sharply. 

BIt'tern,  n.  A  bird  of  the  heron  kind,  with  long  le^rs, 
and  a  long  bill,  which  feeds  upon  fish  :  — a  bitter  liquor, 
which  drains  off  in  making  salt.  See  Bitterinu. 

BlT'T]pR-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  bitter;  malice;  sharp- 
ness. 

BiT'TipR?,*  n.  pi.  A  Mquid,  or  spirituous  liquor,  containing 
an  infusion  of  bitter  herbs  or  roots.  Buchan. 

BlT'T?R-SPJiRj*  n.  (Mm.)  A  crystallized  dolomite.  P.  Cyc. 

BiT'TER-sWEET,  71.  An  apple  sweet  and  bitter: — the 
woody  nightshade,  a  medicinal  plant. 

BIt'ter-vetch,  71.  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  heath  pea. 

BtT'TER-woRT,  (bit't?r-wurt)  71.  The  yellow  gentian. 

BfT'TOVR,  (bit'tyr)  ti.  The  bittern.  Dryden.  See  Bittern. 

tBi-TOftlE'j  n.  Bitumen.  May. 

Bf-TUMED',  (be-tumd')  a.  Smeared  with  bitumen.  ShaJc. 

Bj-TU'MEN,  Jb^-tii'men,  W.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.;  bi-tii'men,  -S. 
J.  F.]  n.  [L.]  A  compact  mineral  pitch;  a  tar-like  com- 
bustible substance,  called  also  aspkalturn.  Elastic  bitumen 
is  a  softer  species,  and  is  sometimes  called  fossil  caout- 

ihORC. 

BJ-tO'MI-NATE,*7j.o.  [i.  bituminated:  p;?.  bitumina-bino, 
BrTOMiNATED.]  To  impregnate  with  bitumen.  Smart. 

W[-tu-mj-nif':^r-o03,*  o.  Producing  bitumen.  P.  Cyc. 

Bl-TU-MJN-f-ZA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  bituminizing.  Journ.  Sci. 

Pi-TU'MJN-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  or  combine  with 
bitumen  ;  to  bituminate.  Phil.  Mag. 

Bi-TU'Mi-NoDs.  a.  Containing  or  resembling  bitumen. 

Bi'vXlve,  fbi'vaiv)  a.  \binua  and  valva^  L.J  Having  two 
valves  or  shutters,  as  an  oyster.  Woodward. 

B!'vXlve,*7i.  (ZooL)  a  crustaceous  animal  having  two 
valves.  Kirhy. 

BVvXIjVED,  or  Bi'vALV-JpD,*  «.  Having  two  valves. 
Goldsmith, 

Bi-vXl'vv-LAR,  fl.  Having  two  valves.  Miller. 

il  vXs'cv-L^^R,*  a.  {BoU)  Having  two  vessels.  Crabb. 

div'l-oOs,  [bi'vf-us^  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  biv'yus,  ^.yblv'^-us,  fFb.] 
«.  Having  or  leading  two  ways. 

f^BirouAC,*  (biv'wak)  [biv'wak,  Ja. ;  biv'6-ak,  J.i  biv'8- 
6k,  Sm.  i  n.  [bivouac,  or  bivacj  Fr.]  {Mil.)  The  act  of  an 
army  or  body  of  soldiers  watching  or  remaining  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement. 

flBivoUAC,  (biv'wik  or  btv'8^k)  v.  n.  [i.  bivouacked; 
pp.  BIVOUACKING,  BIVOUACKED.]  To  pass  the  night  in  a 
state  of  watchftilness,  ready  for  military  action. 

BIx'a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Bjx'wort,  (biks'wilrt)  n.  An  herb.  Diet. 

Biz'AN-TlNE,  [biz'gin-tin,  JV.Ja.  Sm.  ,■  biz-^n-tm',  K. ;  be- 
Kaii'tin,  J3sh.\  n.  [from  Byzantium.]  A  royal  gift  on  festi- 
val occasions,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  J£15.  Camden.  See  Bezant. 

Bf-ZARRE',*  a.  [Fr.]  Odd ;  fantastic ;  whimsical.  Karnes, 

3liXB,  V,  a.  [l.  BLABBED  ;  pp.  BLABBING,    BLABBED.]  TO    Icll 

what  ought  to  be  kept  secret ;  to  tell. 
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BlXb,  v.  71.  To  tattle  ;  to  toll  tales.  Sfunh 

BlXr,  7i.  A  telltale  ;  a  prater;  —  tattle.  Bacon, 

Bi.Kb'ber,  ?i.  A  telltale  ;  a  tattler.  Sherwood, 

fBlilB'B^B,  '0,  n.  To  whistle  ;  to  falter  ;  to  f.b.  Skinner 

Bi.Xb'b^R-LIlpfed,  a.  See  Blodbeblifped. 

BlAck.,  a.   Of  the  darkest  color;  of  the  color  of  night 

dark;   cloudy  of  countenance;   horrible;  wicked;   ol» 

scure ;  dismal. 
BlAck,  71.  The  darkest  of  colors ;  the  color  or  eflect  arisini 

from  privation  of  light ;  a  stain  ;  a  negro. 
BlAck,  V.  a.  [i.  »LACKED  ;  ^.   blacking,  blacked.]  To 

blacken  ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 
BlXck'*-m66r,  [brnk's-mflr,  P,  F.  K,  Sm.;  bmckVni3r 

W]  n.  A  negro. 
BlAck'-Art,*  71.  Magical  art;  magic.  Crabb. 
BlAck'bAcked,'''  (-bakt)  a.  Plaving  a  black  back.  Pennant 
BlAck'bAll,*  71.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  in  balloting 

Smart, 

BXjACK'bALL,*  V.  a.  [{.  BLACKBALLED  ;  pp.   BLACKBALLING, 

BLACKBALLED.]  To  reject  by  blackballs  or  negative  votes 

Johnson. 
BlAck'b^r-rjed-Heath,    (biack'b§r-rid-hGth)    7».     A 

plant. 
BlXck'bi^r-rY,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties  and  iti 

fruit ;  the  fruit  of  the  bramble.  Sliak. 
Bi.AcK'B]^R-R¥-^N&,*  n.  The  act  of  picking  blackberries. 

j3sh. 
BLXcK'BliiLED,*  (-bild)  a.  Having  a  black  bill.  Pennant. 
BlXck'b'ird,  n.  A  black  singing  bird. 
BlXck'boarDj'*'  n.  A  board  colored  black,  used  in  school* 

for  forming  figures,  diagrams,  &c.,  for  explanation  ci> 

illustration.  Mann, 
BlAck'bod-ing,*  a.  Betokening  evil.  Young. 
BlXck'-B6n-n?t,*  71.  A  bird  J  the  reed-bunting.  P.  Cye, 
BlXck'-Book,*  (bl^k'biik)  n,  A  book  containing  a  regis* 

ter  of  names  of  public  ofhcers  for  defamatdry  purposes  j 

a  book  kept  in  the  English  exchequer.  Crabb. 
BLXcK'-BROTa^ED,  (-brbud)  a.  Having  black  eyebrows. 
BlXck'-Bry'o-nv,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
BlXck'cXp,*  n.  A  fine  singing  bird,  the  blackcap  warbler. 

Sweet,  An  apple  roasted  till  its  skin  is  black.  Mason. 
BlXck'-CXt-TIiE,  71.  Oxen,  bulls,  and  cowa.  See  Cattli 
BLAcK'cdcK,  71.    The  heathcock,  or    the   male  of  th« 

black  grouse  or  black  game.  P.  dye, 
Bl.XcK'-CDR-R^NT,*n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit.  Booth. 
BlXck'-ea'GLE,*71.  The  common  eagle,  called  by  somo 

the  ring-tail  eagle.  Booth. 
BlXck'earth,  fbldk'enh)  n.  Mould.  Woodward, 
BlXck'en,  (bia.k'kn)u.  a,  [i.  blackened  j^ip.  blackening. 

BLACKENED.]  To  make  black ;  to  darken ;  to  defame 
BlXck'en,  (bmk'kn)  v,  n.  To  grow  black.  I>njden 
Bi.Xck'en-:ie:r,  (bl^k'kn-er)  n.  One  who  blackens. 
BltXcK'^^Y^*  n,  A  black  person  ;  a  negro.  X)r,  Abbot, 
BlXck'-eyed,  (biak'id)  a.  Having  black  eyes.  Dryden 
BlAck'-faced,  (blik'fust)  a.  Having  a  black  face. 
BlXce.'fIsh,'*  n,  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind,  in  Cornwall, 

Crabb. 
BlAck'-FlOx,*  7u  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 

charcoal.  Brande. 
BlXck'-Fly,=^  71.  An  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  injurioui 

to  turnips.  Farm.  Ency. 
Bi>Xck.'fri-^r,*  71.  A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order.  Crabb. 
BlXck'-Game,*  Ti.  A  bird  ;  a  species  of  grouse.  Booth. 
BlAck'guArd,*  (blSg'giird)  v.  a.  To  abuse  with  vile  lan- 
guage. Jones,  [vulgar,  coUoquial.] 
BlXck'g-uXrd,  (blag'g'ird)  n.  A  man  of  coarse  mannera 

and  abusive  or  vile  language ;  a  vulgar,  base  fellow. 
BlXck'g-uArd,   (blag'gird)    a.     Scurrilous ;    low  j    vile. 

Prior. 
BlXck'gua.rd-I9M,*  71.  The  language  or  behavior  of  a 

blackguard.  Southey. 
BlXck'-GOm,*  Ti.  An  American  tree,  which  bears  a  deep 

blue  berry,  and  is  valued  for  timber :— called  also  yelloia 

gum  and  sour  gum.  Farm.  Ency. 
BlAck'hAired,*  (biak'hird)  a.  Having  black  hair.  WesL 
BlXck'heArt-jbs,'''  a.  Full  of  rancor  or  bad  intentions 

Bootli. 
BlXck'ing,*  7i.  Paste  or  liquid  for  blacking  shoes.  Day. 
BlXck'ish,  a.  Somewhat  black.  Boyle. 
BlAck'-JXck,  71.  The  leathern  cup  of  elder  tunes.  Miltam 

A  mineral  called  bleride. 
BlXck-L£ad',  (blak-lSd')  n,  (Min.)   A  caiAuret  of  iron, 

used  for  pencils  ;  graphite  ;  plumbago. 
BLAcK'iifeG-,*  n,  A  gambler;  a  sharper  at  race-courses. 

Potter.  A  sheep  with  diseased  legs ;  a  disease  in  sheep 

and  calves.  Farm.  Ency. 
BlAck'-LEt-ter,*  n.    A  name  now  applied  to  the  oM 

English  or  modern  Gothic  letter,  or  alphabet.  Brande, 
BlXck'lv,  ad.  Darkly,  in  color ;  atrociously. 
BlXck'-Mail,  7i.   A  certain  rate  formerly  paid   in  ih« 

north  of  England  for  protection  to  men  allied  with  rt  b> 

bers. 
BlAck'-MXr-tin,*^.  Abird;  the  swift,  t  species  of  swal- 
low. Booth 
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BtX  JK  -MXtch,*  iu  Apyrotechnical  match  or  sponge.  Sm. 

BlXck-M6n'j)ay,  (blak-mun'de)  n.  Easter-Monday, 
which,  in  the  34th  of  Edw.  III.,  (then  first  ao  named,) 
was  very  dark  and  very  inclement. 

BlXck'm66r,  n.  A  negro.  Browne.  See  Blackamoor. 

BlAck'-moOthed,  (biak'miiiitM)  c  Having  a  black 
mouth  ;  scurrilous. 

BlXck'ness,  tu  The  state  of  being  black;  darkness; 
atrociousness. 

BlXck'-peo'pled,  (-pe'pld)  a.  Having  black  people. 

RlXck'-POd'ding,  iu  Food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

K1jXck-R6d',  n.  The  usher  belonging  to  the  English  order 
of  the  garter,  so  called  from  the  black  rod  he  carries.  He 
is  of  the  king*a  chamber,  and  likewise  usher  of  the  par- 
liament. 

BlXck'smIth,  71,  A  smith  who  works  in  iron. 

BlXck'taiLi,  11.  A  fish,  called  also  ruff  or  pope. 

BlXck'thorn,  71.  The  sloe  ;  prumis  sylvestris  or  spinosa. 

BlXck'-thr6aT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  black  throat.  Pennant. 

BlXck'-toed,*  (blik'tod)  a.  Having  black  toes.  PenvanU 

BlXck'-tr£ssed,*  (-trSst)  a.  Having  black  tresses.  Scotu 

BLXcK'-TwiTCH,*7t.  A  noxious  weed  in  wet  grounds. 
Farm.  Ency, 

BlXck-vI§'aoed,  (blS,k-viz'jjd)  «,.  Having  a  black  ap- 
pearance. MarsUm. 

BlXck'-Wash,*  (-wSsh)  ru  A  lotion  composed  of  calo- 
mel and  lime-water.  Brande. 

BlXu'der,*  v.  a.  To  puff  up  ;  to  fill  with  wind.  Fcltham. 

BlXd'd:]^r,  71.  The  urinary  vessel;  a  thin,  membranous 
bag  containing  some  fluid ;  a  blister ;  a  pustule. 

BLXD'uERED,(blad'derd)a.  Swelled  like  a  bladder.I>ryden. 

BlXd'der-Kelp,*  7U  A  marine  plant.  Kirby. 

BlXd'der-NOt,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit. 

BlXd'der-S£n-Nj\.,  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is 
contained  in  pods  inflated  like  a  bladder. 

Blade,  n.  The  spire  of  grass  before  it  grows  to  seed  ;  the 
sharp  or  cutting  part  of  a  sword,  knife,  &c. ;  the  broad 
upper  bone  of  the  shoulder:  —  a  gay,  dashing  fellow. 
Prior. 

Blade,  v.a.  To  furnish  with  a  blade,  [r.] 

Blade'bone,  71.  The  scapula,  or  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

Blad'ed,  a.  Having  blades  or  spires.  Shajt' 

BLADE'-RIiiiT-AL,*  71.  Metal  used  for  blades,  Milton. 

Blade'smIth,  n.  A  sword  cutler.    Huloet. 

BLAEf*  (bla)  11.  (Scotland)  A  thin  plate  ;  a  scale  ;  lamina ; 
a  rough  part  of  wood,  as  made  by  sawing.  Jamieson. 

Blain,  n.  A  pustule  ;  a  botch  ;  a  sore ;  an  inflammation  of 
the  tongue  ;  a  disease  in  cattle.  Exodus  ix. 

Blam'4,-ble,  a.  Deserving  censure  ;  culpable  ;  censurable. 

3lam'^-ble-n£s3,  n.  Culpableness.  WIdtloch. 

Blam'a-bly,  ad.  Culpably  ;  cenaurably.  Aijliffe. 

Blame,  v.  a.  [blOmery  Fr.]  [i.  blamed  ;  pp.  blaming, 
BLAMED.]  To  censure;  to  charge  with  fault. —  To  be  to 
blarney  to  be  blamable.  See  Blame,  n. 

Blame,  n.  Imputation  of  a  fault  ;  fault ;  crime  ;  censure. — 
ft^"  There  is  a  peculiar  structure  of  this  word,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "in  which  it  is  not  very  evident  whether 
it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  noun  ; " 
as  in  the  phrase  "He  is  to  blame,^*  which  is  equivalent 
to  "  He  is  blamabley  worthy  of  blamBj  or  to  be  blamed.*' 

Blame'fOl,  a.  Culpable;  criminal.  Shak. 

Blame'less,  a.  Free  from  blame  ;  innocent. 

Blame'l:ess-lVj  od.  Innocently.  Hammond. 

Blame'less-n£ss,  n.  Innocence,  Hammond. 

Blam'er,  11.  One  who  blames  ;  a  censurer. 

Blame 'wor-tiii-nEss,  (blam'wdr-tli?-nes)  ti.  The  qual- 
ity of  deserving  blame.  ^.  Smith. 

Blame'wor-thv,  (blam'wur-the)  a.  Culpable.  Martin. 

iIlXnch,  V.  a.  [6Za7M;flir, Fr.]  [i.  blanched;  pp.  blanching, 
BLANCHED.]  To  wMten  j  to  make  white  by  peeling;  to 
change  to  white. 

vBlAnch,  v.  71.  To  grow  white  :  to  evade  ;  to  shift. 

IJlAkch'ier,  71.  One  who  blanches  or  whitens. 

Blancii-Im'^-tjjr,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
bleaching  power  of  certain  chemical  agents.  Smart. 

BlXnch'-Farm,*  71.  (Law)  A  kindof  quitrent;  rent  paid 
in  silver;  white-rent.  Blackstone. 

BlXnch'ing,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  making  any  thing 
white.  Crabb. 

Blanc-Mange,  *(br4-m5nj')  [blp-mSnj',  Wb..^sh;  bl5ng- 
monzh',  Sm  ]  n,  [blanc,  white,  and  manger^  food,  Fr.] 
A  confected  white  jelly ;  food  made  of  milk  or  cream, 
sugar,  almonds,  isinglass,  sago,  &c.  W,  Ency.  —  Now 
written  blanc-mange  by  good  authorities ;  though  here- 
tofore commonly  written  blanc-manger. 

3LANC-MANGEB,*  (bli-mCnj')  71.  [F-  ]  A  confected  white 
jelly.  Merle.  See  Blakc-Manob. 

BlXnd,  a.  [blandus,  L.]  Soft ;  mild ;  gentle.  MUtoju 

[BlXn-da'TIPN,  n.  A  piece  of  flattery.  Camden-. 

Pt.Xn-dIl'p-QUENCE,  n.  Fair  and  flattering  speech,    [net. 

I;BlXn'd|-m£nt,  71.  [blandimentumj  L.]  Blandishment.  Bur^ 

BlXn'dish,  v.  a.  [blandiryFr.]  [i.  blandished  ;  pp.  blan- 
DrsHiNG,  BLAND  iHED.]  To  soothe  ;  to  flatter ;  to  smooth  ; 
to  SDften.  MtUoT., 


BlXn'dish-er,  71.  One  who  blandishes.  Cotgrav* 
BlXn'dJsii-INO,  71.  Blandishment.  Beaumont. 
BlXn'dJsu-m^nt,  7u   Art  of  blandishing;  aoft  words 

kind  treatment,  Dryden,  [men 

BlXnd'ness,'  n.  State  of  being  bland;  mildness.    CAal> 
BlXn-ouIlle'  *  n.  A  small  coin  of  Barbary,  value  about 

3  cents.  Crabb. 
BlXnk,  a.  [blanc,  Fr.]  White ;  void  of  written  or  printed 

letters  ;  without  writing ;  pale  ;  confused  ;  not  having 

rhyme. 
BlXkk,  n,  A  void  space  on  paper ;  a  paper  unwritten ;  a 

lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained ;  the  spot  which  the  shot 

is  to  hit. 

BlXNH,  v.  a,    [i.    BLANKED  ;  pp.    BLANEIITG,    BLANKED.]   To 

damp  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  efface  ;  to  annul. 
BLXNK'-CAR'TBfD(^E,*  n.  A  Cartridge  containing  powder 

only.  BootJu 
BlXnk'et,   71.    [blancJietj   Fr.]    A   soft,  coarsely- woven, 

woollen  cloth  used  for  beds,  for  coverings  of  horses,  &C4 
BlXnk'et,  v.  a.  [i.  blanketed;  pp.  blanketing,  blank- 
eted.] To  cover  with  a  blanket ;  to  toss  in  a  blanket. 
BlXnk'et-Ing,  n.  Act  of  tossing  in  a  blanket ;  cloth  w 

materials  for  blankets. 
BlXnk'ly,  ad.  In  a  blank  manner;  with  confusion. 
BlXnk'ness,*  n.  State  of  being  blank,  E.  Erving, 
BlXnk'-Verse',*  71.  Verse;  metrical  language;  the  b»- 

roic  verse  of  five  feet,  without  rhyme.  Cowper, 
BlAre,  v.  n.  To  bellow  ;  to  roar.  Skinner.  [R.] 
BlAre,'''  n.  A  coin  of  Switzerland,  value  about  3  cent* 

Crabb, 
Blar'nev,*  n.  A  marvellous  narration  ;   gross  flattery , 

unmeaning  or  vexatious  discourse.  Jamieson^  [Low,] 
BL^s-PHiiME',   (bl&s-lem')  V.  a.    [blasphemoj  low  L,]  [t 

blasphemed;  pp.  blaspheming,  blasphemed.]  To  speak 

in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  God  or  of  things  p» 

cred  ;  to  speak  impiously  of;  to  speak  evil  of. 
Blas-pheme',  v.  n.  To  speak  blasphemy.  Shale. 
Blas-phem'er,  (bl^-fSm'er)  ti.  One  who  blasphemes 
Blas-phem'ing,  n.  The  act  of  blasphemy.  Sandys. 
BlXs'phe-moDs,  a.  Partaking  of  blasphemy;  impiousFy 

irreverent  with  regard  to  God  or  sacred  things  ;  impious 
BlXs'phe-moDs-lv,  ad.  In  a  blasphemous  manner. 
BlXs'phe-my,  (bias'fe-me)  tu  Some  indignity  offered  to 

God,  or  to  divine  things,  in  words  or  writing;  impious 

malediction. 
BlXst,  n.  A  gust  of  wind ;  the  sound  made  by  blowing 

any  wind  instrument ;  a  blight ;  the  infection  of  any 

thing  pestilential ;  a  disease  in  the  stomach  of  cattle. 
BlXst,  v.  a.    [i.  BLASTED  ;   pp.  blasting,  blasted.]  To 

strike  with  a  plague ;  to  make  to  wither ;  to  blight ;  to 

make  unproductive;  to  injure;  to  make  infamous;  to 

blow  up  mines,  &.c. ;  to  rend  asunder,  as  rocks  by  pow- 
der. 
BlXst  *  V.  n.  To  wither ;  to  be  blighted.  Shak, 
BlXst'ed,*  j).  a.  Injured  or  destroyed  by  some  calamity; 

blighted. 
Blas-te'ma,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  axis  of  growth  of  an  embryo. 

(J3nat.)  Homogeneous,  gelatinous,  and  granular  basis  of 

the  ovum.  Brande. 
BlXst'jer,  71.  One  who  blasts. 
BlXst'jng,'*'  n.  A  stroke  of  wind ;  a  blight ;  an  explosion. 

Bible. 
BlXst'ing,*  p.  a.  That  blasts ;  blighting ;  destructive. 
tBLXsT'MENT,  71.  Blast.  Shak. 
BlXs-tq-cXr'povs,*  o.  {BoL)  Germinating  inside  of  lh« 

pericarp.  Brande. 
BlXst'pipe,*  71.  A  pipe  in  a  locomotive  engine  to  convey 

the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney,  and  quicken  the  firti 

Francis. 
Bla'tant,  a.  [blatanty  Fr.]  Bellowing  as  a  calf  Dryden. 
BlXtch,    v.  a.     To  blacken  ;    to  blotch.    Harmer.    Se» 

Blotch. 
Blate,  a.    BashfUl ;  timid.  Johnson.   [North  of  England 

and  Scotland.] 
tBLXT-ER-A'TlpNjTi,  [blaleratiOy  la.]  Noise.  Colts 
BlXt'ter,  v.  n.  To  make  a  senseless  noise.  Spems&r.  [f 


BlAun'bSx,*  TU  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cgc 

Blay,  71.  A  small  river  fish  ;  the  bleak,  or  white-bait. 

Blaze,  71.  Aflame;  a  stream  of  light ;  a  burning;  a  whits 
mark  upon  a  horse's  forehead ;  a  white  mark  on  a  tree 

Blaze,  V.  71,  [i.  blazed;  yp.  blazing,  blazed.]  To  bum 
with  a  flame  ;  to  flame  ;  to  be  conspicuous. 

Blaze,  v.  a.  To  publish;  to  blazon;  to  mark,  as  trees,  by 
taking  off  the  bark. 

Blaz'er,  71.  One  who  blazes.  Sp&nser. 

Blaz'ing,*  p.  a.  Giving  a  bright  flame  ;  flaming. 

BLAZ'jNG-STAR,*n.  A  comet.  Ferguson. 

Bla'zon,  (bla'zn)  u.  a.  [6i(Wore7in-,  Fr.]  [t.  blazoned  ;  ;ip* 
BLAZONING,  BL&zoNED.l  To  explaiH  the  figures  on  en- 
signs armorial ;  to  emblazon ;  to  deck ;  to  display  \  tt 
celebrate ;  to  blaze  about. 
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BLX'Z0N,*(bla'zn)  V.  ru  To  make  a  brilliaat  figure;  to 

Bhiny.  Br.  Chalmers,  [r.] 
BLA'zpN,  (bla'zn)  «.  The  art  of  drawing  coats  of  arms ; 

show ;  divulgation  j  celebration    Shale. 
BLA'Z0N-?R,  (bla'zn-^r)  tu  One  who  blazons. 
JLA'ZON-Ry,  (bla'zn-r§)  n.  The  art  of  drawing  coats  of 

arms;  art  of  deciphering  coats  of  arms;  emblazonry; 

heraldry. 
Ble A,  (ble)  n.  The  wood  just  under  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Bleach,  (bl5ch)  v.  a.    [i.  bleached  ;  pp,  blbachino, 

BLEACHED.]     To  whitcn   by  exposure   to  the  air  ;    to 

w  .liten.   Shale. 
Bleach,  (blech)  v.  n.  To  grow  white.  Shale. 
Bleach'er,  n.  One  who  bleaches. 

Bleach'er-¥,  n.  A  place  for  bleaching  cloths ;  a  bleach- 
er's office  or  grounds. 
Bleach'ino,*  71.  Th9  act  of  making  or  growing  white. 
Blcak,  a.  Exposed  to  the  wind  or  cold  ;  culd  ;  chill. 
Bleak,  tu   A  small  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind.    iValton. 

See  Blat. 
Bleak'ly,  ad   In  a  bleak  manner  ;  coldly.  May. 
Bleak'ness,  n.  State  of  being  bluak;  colJn^s:*. 
JBleak'v,  a-  Bleak ;  cold.  Dnjihn. 
Blear,  a.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water  ;  dim.  Milton. 
Blear,  v.  a.    \i.  bleared  ;  pp.  blearino,  bleared.]  To 

make  the  eyes  watery,  sore,  or  dim. 
Blear'?d,*  (bler'?d  yrblerd)  p.  a.  Made  dim  j  dim  with 

rheum. 
BleaR'ed-ni?ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  bleared.  Wiseman. 
Blear'-Eyed,  (bler'id)  a.  Having  sore  eyes.  Sackville. 
Bleat,  (blet)  v.  n.  [i.  bleated  ;  pp.  bleating,   bleated.] 

To  cry  as  a  sheep.  Shak. 
Bleat,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  Chapman. 
Bleat'ing,  n.  The  cry  of  lambs  or  sheep.  Bale. 
BlI:b,  n.  A  blister ;  a  vesicle  ;  a  tumor.  Sprat. 
BliED,  i.  &L  p,  from  Bleed.    See  Bleed. 
JBlee,  n.  Color;  complexion.  CItaucer. 
Bleed,  v.n.  [L  bled  ;  ^.bleeding,  bled.]  To  lose  blood  ; 

to  die  a  violent  death  ;  to  drop,  as  blood. 
Bleed,  v.  a.  To  let  or  take  blood  from.  Pnpe.  • 

BLiiED'|NG,*n.  A  discharge  of  blood;  blood-letting.  Crabb. 
Bleit,  (Met)  a.  Bashful ;  blate.   [Provincifil.]  See  Blate. 
BlJ^m'ish,  v.  a.   [blSmir,  Fr.]   fi.  nLsimsHED;  pp.  blem- 

isHiNO,  BLEMISHED.]   To  marK  with  any  deformity ;  to 

defame.  [taint. 

BLfiltt'jSH,  n.    A  mark  of  deformity ;  reproach  ;  a  soil ; 
Bl£m'ish-less,  a.  Without  blemish  or  spot.  Feltham. 
■BLteMhsH-MfiNT,  n.  Disgrace.  Bp.  Morton. 
BliLnch,  v.  n.  To  shrink ;  to  start  back.  Sltak. 
Bli^nch,  v.  a.  To  hinder.  Carew, 
Blanch,  n.  [bleiickey  Teut.]  A  start.  Shak. 
Bl^nch'eRj  71.  He  or  that  which  frightens. 
Jl£nch'-Hold-1ng-,*  n.  {Lata)  A  quitrent  paid  in  silver. 

Blackstone. 

BlSND,  V.  a.  [i.  BLENDED  (fBLENT);  pp.  BLENDING,  BLENDED 

(jblent).]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  confound.  [fTo  pol- 
lute ;  to  blind.  Spender.] 

BLliJrDE,*  n.  (^Min.)  A  metallic  ore  ;  a  compound  of  zinc 
and  sulphur,  called  by  miners  black-jack.  Lijell. 

Bl£nd'eb,  n.  One  who  blends.  Sherwood. 

Bl£nd'iw&,*  71.  Act  of  mingling  or  blending  ;  something 
mixed. 

Bl£nd'wA-ter,*  n.  A  distemper  incident  to  black  cattle. 
Orabb. 

BlSn'ny,*  n.  [Ich.]  A  fish  of  several  varieties.  P.  Cyc. 

*Bl£wt,  i.&;j).  Blended.  [Obsolete  or  antiquated.]  See 
Blend. 

Bl£ss,  V,  a.  [i.  BLE3SED  or  blest  ;  pp.  blessing,  blessed 
or  BLEST.  —  Blessed  is  used  as  a  verb,  participle,  and  ad- 
jective ;  blestj  rarely  as  an  adjective.]  To  bestow  blessing 
upon  ;  to  make  happy;  to  wish  happiness  to.  JJ^^t  's 
Bometlmea  used  in  the  form  of  an  interjection  ;  as,  "  Bless 
us !  "  *'  Bless  me .'  '*  Miliviu 

BlEss'bSk,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

BLftsBE D,*  (blSet)  i.  Sep.  from  Bless.  Made  happy.  See  Bless. 

Bl£ss'i:d,  o.  Happy;  holy  and  happy;  happy  in  heaven. 

BLJ6ss'ED-Ly,  ad.  with  blessing ;  happily.  Sidney. 

Bl1Sss'?d-n£ss,  iu  Happiness;  felicity  ;  heavenly  felicity  ; 
divine  favor. 

BlISss'ed-ThIs'tle,  (-this'al)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Bl£ss'er,  n.  One  who  blesses.  Bp.  Tayf-or. 

BlEss'i'ng,  tu  A  good  thing  invoked,  bestowed,  or  pos- 
sessed; a  benediction  ;  divine  favor  ;  b-jnefit. 

Bl6st,  L  &.p.  from  Bless.  See  Bless. 

Ble'tqn-Ist,*  n.  One  who  has  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
subterraneous  springs  by  sensation.  Smart. 

Blew-,  (biu)  i.  from  Blow.  See  Blow. 

dLEYME,  (blem)  n.  An  inflammation  in  a  horse's  foot. 

Bli&ht,  (bKt)  n.  A  pestilence  among  plants  ;  an  injury  or 
disease  mcident  to  plants ;  mildew ;  any  thing  nipping 
or  blasting. 

BlIght,  (bllt)  V.  a.  [i.  blighted  ;  pp.  rliohtino,  blight- 
ed.] To  injure  by  blight,  blast,  or  mildew;  to  corrupt; 
to  blast. 
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BLfGHT'jN»  *p. a.  Making  unfruitful-  hlasilng 

tBLlN,  V  a.  To  cease  or  stop.  Spenser. 

Blind,  a.  Destitute  of  sight  ^  unable  tu  see  ;  Intellecti  iUlf 

dark  ;  unseen  ;  not  discernible. 
Blind,  v,  o.    [i.  blinded;  pp.  blinding,  blinded.]    Tf 

make  blind  ;  to  deprive  of  sight;  to  darken  ;  tu  eclipse^ 

if^  fill  interstices  between  atones  with  gravel.  Loudon 
Blind,  ft.   Something  to  hinder  the  sigJit ;  .something  te 

mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding,  c^ee  Hi.i.ndagi. 
Blind'^jGE,*  71.  A  military  building  formed  of  stout  lim 

her,  to  secure  troops,  stores,  and  artillery  :  called  also 

blind.  P.  Cyc. 
Blind'-Bee-tle,*  tu  An  insect,  called  also  the  cochchof 

er.  Booth. 
Blind'ed,*^.  a.  Made  blind  ;  deprived  of  sight. 
Blind'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  blinds.  —  Blinders,  CE,l!ed 

also  winkers^  and  bliitkersj  are  an  appendage  to  a  bridle. 

Booth. 
Blind'FOLD,  v.  a.    [i.  blindfolded  ;  pp.  blindfoldimo, 

blindfolded.]  To  cover  the  eyes  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 
Blind'FOLD,  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered.  Spenser, 
Blind'fold-^d,*^).  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered  with  » 

blind. 
Blind'ing,*  p.  a.  Making  Wind  ;  depriving  of  sight. 
BLiND'Ly,  ad.  In  a  blind  manner;  without  sight. 
BLiND'-MiN,*  71.  A  man  deprived  of  sight.  Shak 
Blind'-MXn'^-BDff',  tu  a  play  in  which  one  that  is  blinfl 

ed  tries  to  catch  others. 
Blind'ness,  71.  Want  of  sight ;  ignorance.  Spenser 
Blind'n£t-tle,  n.  The  wild  hemp. 
Blind'side,  71.  A  weak  side  ;  a  weak  part.  Swift. 
Blind'worm,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  small  viper  ;  a  slow-worm, 
BlInk,  v.  71.  [bliTickeny  Danish.]  fi.  blinked  ;  pp.  blinkino 

blinked.]    To  wink  ;  to  see  obscurely,  or  with  frequenf 

winking. 
Blink,*  v.  a.  To  start  from  with  aversion.  Smart. 
BlInk,  n.  A  glimpse ;  a  glance.  Bp.  Hall. 
BLiNK'^RD,  71.  One  who  has  bad  eyes  ;  something  twink- 
ling. '  [Crabh, 
BlInr'-Beer,*  n.  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharps 
BLtNK']?R,*  n.   One  that  blinks ;  an  expansion  on  the  side 

of  the  bridle  of  a  horse  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  ob 

either  side.  Brande. 
BLfNit'iNO-,*  71.  The  act  of  winking  with  the  eyes.  Ash 
BlInks,*  71.  pi.  Boughs  put  in  the  way  where  deer  po«f 

Crahh. 
Bliss,  n.  The  happiness  of  heaven  j  complete  happinem 

felicity. 
BL\'ss'FOii,  a.  Hanpy  in  the  highest  degi-ee  ;  blessed. 
Bt^Iss'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  blissful  manner ;  happily. 
BlIss'fOl-n£ss,  71.  Happiness.   Barrow. 
fBLtSS'LEss,  a.  Without  bliss.  Hawldns. 
JBLls'sOM,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  ram.  Scort 
IBlIs'sqm,  V.  a.  To  tup  as  a  ram.  Coles. 
fBLtsT.  Formerly  used  for  blessed  or  blest 
IBlXsTjJ).  Wounded,  Spenser. 
BlIs'ter,  71,  A  pustule;  a  vesicle  ;  a  thin  bladder  on  Iha 

skin ;  a  plaster  to  raise  blisters. 
Blis'ter,  v.n.  ^i.  blistered  ',pp.  blistering,  blistered.] 

To  rise  in  vesicles  or  blisters. 
BlIs'ter,  v.  a.    To  raise  blisters ;  to  apply  a  blisteriug 

plaster. 
BlIs'teRt-y,*  a.  Having  or  resembling  blisters.  Hooker. 
BlIte,  n.  A  genua  of  plants  ;  a  kind  of  beet ;   strawberry 

spinach. 
IIBlithe,  [bllth,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sin,  S:.]  a.  Gay  j  airy 

joyous.  Hooker. 

BlTthe'fOl,  a.  FuU  of  gayety;  blithe.  Minsheu, 
Hlithe'ly,  ad.  In  a  blithe  manner. 
BlIthe'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  blithe. 
Blithe'sqme,  (bllt&'sum)  a.  Gay;  cheerful.  Philips 
ElIthe'sqme-nEss,  71.'  The  quality  of  being  blitheaoni 

!3l6AT,  (blot)  t).  O.   [i.  BLOATED  ;  pp.  bloating,  BLOATKf  J 

To  puff  up  ;  to  swell,  or  make  turgid.  Dryden.. 
Bloat,  v.  n.  To  grow  turgid  ;  to  swell.  Arbathnot 
fBLOAT,  a.  Swelled  with  intemperance.  Sliak. 
Bloat'ed,*  ».  a.  Swelled  ;  puffed  up;  made  turgid. 
Bloat'ed-ness,  71.  Turgidness.  ArbuthnoL 
Bloat'er,*  71.  One  who  bloats;  a  kind  of  cured  herring. 

W.  En'cy. 
BLdB,  71.  A  small  lump;  something  blunt  and  round;  ■ 

bubble.  Forby.  rProvincial.] 
Blob'BER,  n.  A  bubble  ;  blubber.  Carew. 
BlSb'ber-l/P,  h.  a  thick  lip.  Dryden. 
Bl6b'ber-lTpied,  (blob'ber-lipt)  a.  Having  thick  iips. 
BlSb'l'(pped,  (blob'lipt)  a.  Same  as  6io66erZipj?fid.  Grew 
IBlSb'tale,  71.  A  telltale.  Bp.  HackeU 
Bl5ck,  n.  \bloekj  D.j   A  heavy  piece  of  wood,  marble,  oi 

other  stone ;  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are  formed 

the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded  ;  an  obstruo 

tion.  —  (JVawe.)  The  case  that  contains  the  wheel  o. 

pulley  ;  a  ship's  block  ;  a  pulley.  [A  blockher^d.  Shak.] 
Bl6ck,  v.  a.    \bloquBry  Fr.]    [i.  blocked;   pp    dlockiko 

blocked.]  To  shut  up;  to  obstruct. 
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$L?^03:-Xde',  v.  a.  [i.  blockaded  ;  pp.  nLOCKAUiTfa,  dlock- 
ADKD,]  To  shut  up,  a8  a  port,  so  as  to  prevent  vesaels 
frou  going  in  or  out ;  to  close  by  obstruction. 

Pl6ck-ade',  n.  The  act  of  blockading  or  shutting  up  a 
port,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  going  in  or  out ;  a  siege 
earned  on  by  shutting  up  the  place  to  prevent  relief. 

Bl5ck'h£ad,  (blSk'hSd)  n.  A  stupid  fellow  j  a  dolt. 

BlOck'-h£ad-¥I>,  Cbl6k'-h6d-§d)  a.  Stupid;  dull.  i'E- 
atrange.  [Low.] 

Bl6ck'h?ad-I?M,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  blockhead.  Smart, 

BL6cK'ii£AD-Ly,  a.  Like  a  blockhead,  Dryden. 

BL6cK'-H60sE,n.  A  fortress  to  defend  a  harbor,  or  a  pass. 

Bl6ck'ing,*  71.  A  rough,  square  piece  of  wood  glued  on 
the  jointH,  on  the  under  side  of  stairs.  Francis. 

Bl6ck'ish,  a.  Like  a  block  ;  stupid ;  dull.  Skalc. 

BL6cK'isH-LV,  ad.  In  a  stupid  manner.  Harmar. 

BlOck'Jsh-nEss,  n.  Stupidity;  dulness.  Halcewill 

Bl&ck'like,  a.  Stupid.  Beav.m.  Sf  Fl. 

Bl6ck'maK-er,*  71.  One  who  makes  blocks.  King. 

Bl6ck-TIn',  71.  Tin  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots. 

Bl6m'a-rv,  (biam'^-r?)  rbl8m'»-re,  K.  tVb.  Cobb;  bia'm?- 
r?,  Ja.]  The  first  forge  in  the  iron  mills,  or  a  mass  of  iron 
after  having  undergone  the  first  hammering.  Bailey.  See 
Bloomabv. 

fBL6N'KET,  a.  Gray.  Spmser. 

B1.60D,  (blud)  n.  The  red  fluid  which  circulates  in  the 
heart  and  bloodvessels  of  men  and  animals ;  one  who 
has  received  his  blood  from  another ;  child ;  progeny ; 
family;  kindred:  descent;  blood  royal;  birth;  murder; 
a  rake ;  a  man  of  fire ;  juice  of  any  thing. 

Be60D,   v.    a.     [i,  BLOODED  ;  pp.   BLOODING,    BLOODED.]    To 

Stain  with  blood ;  to  inure  to  blood ;  to  let  blood ;  to 
bleed ;  to  heat. 
*l6od,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  blood ;  of  a  superior  or  particu- 
lar breed  ;  as,  a  blood  horse.  Crabb. 
BL6oD'-BE-sp6T'T]jD,a.  Spotted  with  blood.  Shak. 
fBLdoD'-BOL'T^RED,  (-terd)  a.  Clotted  with  blood.  SJiak. 
Bl6od'-bought,*  (blud'bawt)  a.    Bought  with  blood. 

Coiopcr. 
Bl6od'-con-sum'jn&,  a.  Consuming  the  blood.  Shak. 
BlOod'-dveo^*  (blud'did)  a.  Dyed  in  blood.  Everett. 
BLfloD'-?x-TbRT'{NG,*a.  Forcing  out  blood.  Cowper. 
Bl6od'-Fi*6^-?r,  71.  A  bulbous  plant;  the  haemanthuB. 

Crabb. 
Bl6od'-fro-zen,  Cbiad'fr5-zn)  a.  Having  the  blood  fro- 
zen. Spciiscr, 
BL6oD'aulLT-(-N£as,  (blud'gTlt-^-nSs)  n.  Murder. 
BiiboD'HEAT,*  n.  Heat  of  the  same  degree  as  the  blood. 

Henry. 
Bl^od'-iiorse,*  71.  A  horse  of  distinguished  qualities  or 

breed.  Booth. 
Bl6oi>'-H6t,  a.  Hot  in  the  same  degree  with  blood.  Locke. 
Bl6od'hoOnd,  (blGd'hodnd)  n.  A  hound  that  follows  by 

the  scent,  and  seizes  with  great  fierceness.  Dryden. 
Bl6od'i-L¥)  (biad'e-le)  ad.  In  a  bloody  manner. 
BLdon'i-Hfiss,  (blud'9-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  bloody. 
BlSod'l^ss,  (bliid'les)  a.  Without  blood  ;  dead.  Shak. 
Bii6oD'LE.ss-iiy,*  (bliid'l?s-le)  drf.  Without  blood.  Byron. 
BlSod'lEt,  (blud'lSt)  V.  n.  To  bleed.  Arhuthnot. 
Bl6od'let-ter,  tu  a  phlebotomist.  Wiseman. 
BLftoD'LfiT-TjNO,*  71.  Act  of  letting  blood  ;  phlebotomy. 

Mead. 
BlCod'like,*  «.  Resembling  blood.  Jodrell. 
BL6oD'-P9L-ivfJT'?D,*  a.  Stained  with  blood.  Pope. 
BL6oD'-R£D,^blud'red)  a.  Red  as  blood.  Mirror  for  Mag. 
Bi<6od'-Re-la'ti<?n,*7i.  One  related  by  blood  or  descent. 

Booth. 
Br-CoD'RdoT,*  n.   A  plant;  the  root  of  the  sanguinaria 

canadensis,  the  root  of  which  is  of  a  red  color ;  bloodwort. 

BraTide. 
Bl6od'-SXc-ri-fice,*  (-fiz)  n.  A  sacrifice  made  with 

blood.  Skalc. 
Bl6od'-ska-hen,  (blud'sha-kn)  a.  Having  the  blood  put 

in  commotion.  B.  Jonson. 
Bl6od'sh1u,  71.  The  crime  of  murder ;  slaughter. 
BI'Oob'shCd-d^r,  71.  One  who  sheds  blood. 
Bii60D'sH£D-Dj:NO,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood. 
Bl6oi)'sh6t,  (blud.'sh5t)  a.  Inflamed  by  turgidnessof  the 

bloodvessels  ;  filled  with  blood. 
Bi-6od'sh6t-ten,  (blud'sh5t-tn)  a.  Bloodshot. 
BL^OD-siidT'TEN-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  bloodshotten. 
BlSod'-sized,  (bliid'sizd)  a.  Sized  with  blood.  Beaam. 

Sc  Fl. 
Bl6od'-SpAv-jn,*  n.  A  disease  incident  to  horses.  .Ssh. 
Bl6od'-SpTll-:]5R,*  n.  One  who  sheds  blood.  Qm.  Rev. 
BL6oD'-SpiLL-lNG,*  n.  The  act  of  shedding  blood.   Z>r. 

.^llen. 
BlCod'-stained,  (blud'stand)  a.  Stained  with  blood. SAoft. 
Bl6od'-Stone,  n.  A  dark-green,  silicious  mineral,  vari- 
egated by  red  spots ;   hematite ;  an  amulet  to  prevent 

bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Bl6od's0ck-?r,  (blud'suk-^r)  Ti.  He  or  that  which  sucks 

blood  :  a  leech  ;  a  cruel  man. 
BlidOD'sDcK-jNG,  a.  Sucking  blood.  Shak. 
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Bl6od'-sw6ln,  ,     Sufl^sed  with  blood.  May. 
BiiftOD'THiRS-Tj-Nfiss,*  71.  ftualily  of  being  Wnodlhlirtj 

Ec.  Rev. 
BlCod'th'irs-tv,  a.  Desirous  to  shed  blood  ;  murderous. 
BLdoD^y£s-s^L,7u  Avease]  in  which  the  blood  circulatci 
BLdoD'wARM,  a.  Warm  as  blood.  Coles. 
fBL^OD'wiTE,  7t.  A  fine  anciently  paid  for  blood. 
Bl6od'-w5n,*  (blud'wfin)  a.   Won  by  shedding  *)Iood 

ScoU. 
Bl6od'wort,  (blud'wUrt)  n.    An  American  pcn-nniar 

plant,  the  tad  juice  of  which  is  used  by  the  IndJDns  to 

paint  themselves  with:  —  a  species  of  English  wild  dock, 
Bl6od'v,  (blHd'e)  a.  Stained  or  covered  witli  blood ;  cruel 
Bl6od'¥i  i}._a.  To  make  bloody.  Beaum.  Hf  FL 
BLfloD'y-EYED,  (bltid'^id)  a.  Having  bloody  eyes. 
BdSod'v-faced,  (blud'^-fast)  a.  Having  a  bloody  face  at 

appearance.  S/m/c 
Bl6od'y-FlDx,  (biad'e-flaks)  n.  The  dysentery. 
BiiftoD'y-FLOxED,  (blud'9-fl^^8t)  a.   Afflicted  with  the 

bloody-flux.  Bp.  Hail. 
Bl6od'v-hDkt-JNG,  a.  Hunting  for  Wood.  Shak. 
BlOod'v-MIND-ed,  a.  Disposetf  to  murder ;  cruel, 
BLCoD'y-RfiD,  a.  Having  the  color  of  blood.  Phil.  T^ans. 
BL60D'y-sc£p-TERE  D,  (blUd'^-sfip-t^rd)  a.  Having  a  seep. 

tre  obtained  by  blood.  SItak. 
BlCod'y-SwEat,*  n.  The  sweating  sickness.  Smart. 
Br.55M,7i.  [bloTnaf  Goth.]  A  blossom;  a  flower  ;  the  open 

ing  of  flowers;  the  prime  of  life;  native  flush  on  the 

cheek  ;  the  blue  color  upon  plums,  &c. :  — a  square  piece 

of  iron  two  feet  long;  a  mass  of  iron  after  having  under- 

gOHR  the  first  hammering. 

BLd6lVI,  V.   n.    [l.  BLOOMED  ;  pp.  BLOOMING,   BLOOMED.]    To 

produce  blossoms ;  to  flower ;  to  blossom ;  to  be  in  a  stats 
of  youth.  Pope. 

fBLodM,  v.  a.  To  put  forth  ;  to  produce.  Spemer. 

BL66M'^-Ry,* 71.  Amass  of  iron  after  having  undergone 
the  first. hammering;  same  as  bloom,  or  blomanj.  Francis. 

BLddM^iNS,'''  p.  a.  Flourishing  with  blossoms  or  bloom , 
youthful. 

BL66M'ING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  blooming  manner. 

BL66M'L¥SS,*a.  Having  no  bloom,  E.  Eroing. 

BL66M'y,  a.  Full  of  blooms  or  blossoms.  Milton. 

fBLORE,  71.  Act  of  blowing;  a  blast.  Cliapwan. 

Bl6s'30M,  n.  The  flower  of  a  plant ;  bloom. 

Bl6s'SPM,  v.  n.  [i.  blossomed;  pp.  BLosaoHiNO,  blo» 
80MED.]  To  put  forth  blossoms  j  to  bloom  ;  to  flower. 

Bl6s'30MED,*  (blos'symd)  p.  a.  Having  or  covered  with 
blossoms.  Thomson. 

BLdB'spnt-v,  a.  Full  of  blossoms.  Chaucer. 

Bl6t,  v.  a.  [blotter J  Fr.]  [i.  blotted  ;  pp.  BLOTTiito,  blot 
TED.]  To  oDliterate ;  to  efl*ace  ;  to  erase ;  to  spot ;  to  stain  * 
to  blur;  to  disgrace. 

BLdT,  Tu  An  obliteration  ;  a  blur ;  a  spot ;  a  stain. 

Bl6tch,  n.  A  spot  upon  the  skin  ;  a  pustule, 

BLdxcH,  V.  a.  To  blacken ;  to  mark  with  blotches.  DraytatL 

BL5TCH'y,*a.  Having  blotches  ;  spotted.  Smart. 

IBlote,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Sherwood, 

BlGt't^iRj  n.  He  or  that  which  blots  or  efl'aces ;  a  waste 
book  used  in  counting-houses. 

BL6T'T|rf9, 71.  The  making  of  spots,  marks,  or  stains. 

Bl6t'tjng-,*p.  a.  Making  blots;  blurring;  effacing, 

BLdT'TjNG-PA-PER,*  n.  Soft  paper  to  absorb  or  dry  Ink. 
Henry. 

Blow,  (bio)  tu  A  stroke ;  a  calamity :  a  sudden  or  fatal 
event ;  an  egg  of  a  fly,  or  the  act  of  depositing  it;  bloom 
or  blossom. 

Blow,  (bio)  v,  n.  [£.  blew;  pp.  blowing,  blown.J  To 
make  a  current  of  air  ;  to  pant ;  to  breathe  ;  to  sound  ;  to 
flower;  to  bloom. —  To  blow  overj  to  pasM  away  without 
eflect.  —  To  blow  upy  to  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder ;  to  explode. 

Blow,  (bl6)  v.  a.  To  drive  by  the  wind  ;  to  inflame  with 
wind;  to  swell;  to  form  into  shape  by  the  breath;  to 
sound  wind-music ;  to  warm  with  the  breath  ;  to  spread 
by  report ;  to  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies  :  to  flyblow. — To 
blow  outj  to  extinguish  by  wind. —  To  bluw  up,  to  Inflate 
with  breath ;  to  burst  with  gunpowder ;  to  cause  to  ex- 
plode ;  to  destroy ;  to  kindle. 

Blow'bXlLjTI.  The  dandelion  in  seed.  B.  Jonson. 

Blow'^n,*  or  Blow'?ss,*7i.  A  common  prostitute.  SifuvL 
[Low.] 

Blow'er,  (bia'?r)  n.  One  who  blows;  an  apparatus  fo» 
drawing  up  the  fire  in  a  stove  or  chimney. 

Blow'-Fly,*  n.  The  large  flesh  fly.  Farm.  Ency. 

Blow'ing-, (blo'jng)?!.  The  act  of  blowing;  a  blasting. 

Rlow'-MIlk,*  n.  Milk  from  which  cream  is  blowu  off. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Blown,  (blon)  p.  from  Blow.  See  Blow. 

Blow'pipe,  (bl5'pip)  71,  (Chem.)  An  instniment  by  whiek 
a  small  jet  of  air  is  directed  into  a  flame.  It  is  used  tf 
ascertain  the  eflTect  of  intense  heat  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances^ and  it  is  also  much  used  in  soldering. 

Blow'poLnt,  (blo'pbtnt)  n.  A  child's  play.  Donne. 

fBLOWTH,  (bloth)  TU  Bloom  or  blossom.  RaUigh, 
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Bl-OW'y,*  (blii'e)  a.  Windy ;  blowing.  Month.  Rev.  [R-J 
BLOWZE,  Tt.  A  rudiiy,  fat-faced  wencii.  Bp,  HaU.    A  light 

sort  of  garment 
Blo*zed,*  (blbttzd)  a.    Sunburnt:    ruddy  and  coarse. 

QoldsmWu 
BloiSt'zv,  a.  Sunburnt;  high-colored;  tawdry. 
tBl,&B,  V.  a.  To  swell.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
BlOb'b^r,  71.  The  fat  of  whales,  or  the  cellular  membrane 

which  includes  it  i  —  a  bubble ;  a  aea-nettle. 

BLCB'BER,  W.  n.     [i,    BLUBBERED  ;  pp.   BLUBBERINO,  BLUB- 

BER«D.]  To  weep  in  such  a  mannrir  as  to  swell  the  cheeks. 
Shak 

BlQb'BER,  v.  a.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  weeping.  Sidney. 

BlOb'BI^RED,  Cblub'berd)p.  a.  Swelled.  Z>n/rfen. 

BLDDq^'EQN,  (bluj'yn)  n.  A  short  stick,  with  one  end  load- 
ed, used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue,*  [bia,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  m.  Ja.  K. ;  bid,  Sm.]  n.  One  of 
the  seven  original  colors. 

Blue,  a.  Of  a  blue  color;  sky-colored.  Ure.—  To  look  Wue, 
to  be  disconcerted.  JSrocketL 

Blue'eSll,*  n.  A  bulbous  flowering  plant.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLUK'B]?R-Ry,*  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  small  berry,  of 
several  varieties.  \ 

BUUE'Bt'RD,*  n.  A  small  bird,  with  a  cheerful  song,  being 
in  America  a  harbinger  of  spring.  P.  Cyc. 

Blue'b6n-n?T,*  n.  An  annual  plant  and  flower ;  bluebot- 
tle. Booth. 

BLur'B6T-TLE,(bia'b5t-tl)  n.  A  genus  of  plants;  a  flower 
of  the  bell  shape ;  a  fly  with  a  large,  blue  belly. 

BLUE'BR£AST,*n.  A  bird  resembling  the  redstart  and  wag- 
tail. P.  Cyc. 

Blue'br£ast-:?d,*  d.  Having  a  blue  breast.  MIL 

Blue'-CAt,*  n.  A  Siberian  cat,  valued  for  its  fur.  Booth. 

Blue'-cSl-PRED,*  (-urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  blue.  Swift. 

Blue'-D£v'il§,*  n.  pL  A  cant  phrase  for  dejection,  hypo- 
chondria, or  low  spirits.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

Blue'-eyed,  (blu'id)  a.  Having  blue  eyes.  Crashaw. 

BLUE'-GRJtss,*  n.  A  perennial  grass ;  wire-grass.  Farm. 
Ency, 

Blue'-hAired,  a.  Having  blue  hair.  Milton. 

BLUE'Ly,  ad.  With  a  blue  color.  More. 

Blue'ness,  7U  Thequality  of  being  blue.  Boyle. 

Blue'pe-ter,*  n.  The  signal  flag  for  sailing.  Mauvder, 

BiiOE'-Rfl-;N,*  71.  A  cant  name  for  whisky,  gin,  &c.  T. 
Carlyle. 

Blue'st6ck-jno,*  Tt.  A  cant  terra  for  a  literary  woman. 
Sir  E.  Brydges.  [CA.  Oh. 

Blue'stSck'-jns-Tsm,*  71.  Female  learning  or  pedantry. 

Blue'veined,  (blii'vand)  a.  Having  blue  veins.  Shak. 

Bluesy,*  a.  Partaking  of  blue ;  bluish.  Southey, 

BlOff,  a.  Big;  surly;  blustering;  obtuse.  Dryden. 

BiiOFF,*7i.  A  high,  steep  bank  or  shore ;  high  land  project- 
ing almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

Bl Off' NESS,  71.  Surliness  ;  bloatedness.  The  World. 

Blu'ISH,  a.  Blue  in  some  degree.  Sltak. 

BLu'isH-Nfess,  n.  A  small  degree  of  blue  color.  Boyle. 

BLt^N'Dl^R,  V.  71.  [plwnderenj  Dutch.]  [t.  blundered;  pp. 
BLUNDERiNo,  BLUNDERED.]  To  mistake  grossIy  j  to  floun- 
der ;  to  stumble. 

BlOn'der,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  confound  foolishly. 

BlOn'der,  n.  A  gross  mistake ;  a  palpable  error, 

BiiOw'Di^R-BDss,  71.  A  gun  of  large  bore,  discharging  many 
bullets.  Dryden.   A  blunderhead.  Potter. 

BlDn'der-er,  m.  One  who  commits  blunders.  Watts. 

BlitJN'DER-nEAD,  n.  A  stupid,  careless  fellow.  V Estrange. 

BLBN'D:^R-tNG,*jj.  a.  Committing  blunders;  grossly  erring. 

BLfiN'DER-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  blundering  manner.  Lewis. 

BlDnt,  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point;  dull  in  understand- 
ing ;  rough ;  rude  ;  not  civil ;  abrupt. 

BlDnt,  v.  a,  [u  blunted;  pp.  blunting,  blunted.]  To 
dull  the  edge  or  point ;  to  repress. 

BlDnt'ing,?!.  Act  of  dulling;  restraint. 

BlOnt'ish,*  0,  Somewhat  blunt.  Jis/i. 

BUJNT'iiY,  ad.  In  a  blunt  manner  ;  coarsely.  Skalc. 

BlCnt'ness,  n.  State  of  being  blunt ;  coarseness. 

BlOnt'wIt-ted,  a.  Dull ;  stupid.  SJiak. 

Blur,  n.  A  blot ;  a  stain  ;  a  spot.  South. 

Blur,  v.  a.  [i.  blurred  ;  pp.  blurring,  blurred.]  To  blot ; 
to  soil ;  to  obscure  ;  to  stain. 

BlItrt,  v.  a.  [i.  blurted  ;  pp.  blurting,  blurted.]  To 
utter  suddenly  or  inadvertently;  to  holt.  Shale. 

BlOsh,  v.  n.  [i.  blushed;  pp.  BLU3HiNa,  blushed.]  To 
redden  in  the  cheeks  from  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty; 
to  become  reddish ;  to  carry  a  red  color. 

BlDsh,  v.  a.  To  make  red.  Shak    [r.] 

BlOsh,  71.  Redness  in  the  cheeks  raised  by  shame  or  con- 
fusion ;  a  reddish  color  :  — sudden  appearance  or  glance  ; 
as,  "  at  the  first  6/msA.'*  Locke. 

fBLOSH']ET,  n.  A  young,  modest  girl.  B.  Jonson. 

BLtJsH'F&L,  a.  Full  of  blushes.   Thomson. 

BlDsh'ING,  rt.  The  raising  of  blushes.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ULOsH'lNfi-,*p.  a.  Manifesting  blushes  or  confusion. 

BlGsh'less,  a.  Without  a  blush  ;  impudent.  Sandys. 

BlOsh'V,*-  Having  the  color  of  a  blush.  Bacon,  [r.] 
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BlCs'T^R,    V,    n,     [l.    BLU9TEBED;    pp.   BLirSTEBINO,    BLU» 

tered.]    To  make  a  loud  noise;  to  roar  as  a  storm;  t« 

bully;  to  boast;  to  swagger. 
fBLDs'TER,  V.  a.  To  blow  down.  Seasonable  Sermon, 
BLtJs'Ti^R,  n.  Koar  of  storms;  tumult;  a  loud  noise    t»r 

bulence  ;  boast ;  boisterousness. 
BLOs'T?R-]pR,  n.  One  who  blusters j  a  swaggerei. 
BlOs'ter-Ing-,  71.  Tumult ;  noise.  South. 
^lDs't?r-oOs,  o.  Tumultuous;  noisy.  Shak. 
B-Mf^  (be-mS)  n.  A  note  in  music.  Shak. 
Bo,  inixrj.  A  word  used  to  terrify  children.  Temple 
Bo'^j*  n.   rjj.]   A  race  of  large  serpents:  —  an  article  ftl 

dress  for  toe  neck,  made  of  fur,  and  somewhat  in  the  form 

of  the  serpent  boa.  Scudamore. 
Bo'A-C9N-STR/c^T9R,*7i.The  largest  species  of  variegated 

serpents ;  a  python.  Brande. 
Boar,  (bor)  i.  The  male  swine ;  the  wild  boar. 
Board,  (bord)  n.  A  piece  of  sawed  timber,  broad  and  thin 

and  of  undefined  length  ;  a  table  ;  food  ;  diet ;  the  personi 

assembled  round  a  table ;  a  number  of  persons  who  have 

the  management  of  some  public  office  or  trust ;  a  council ; 

a  court ;  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
Board,  v.  a.    [i.  boarded;  pp.  boarding,  boarded.]   To 

enter  a  ship  by  force ;  to  attack ;  to  lay  with  boards ;  lo 

supply  with  food  ;  to  place  as  a  boarder. 
Board,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  certain  rate  for  eating 

to  be  furnished  with  food  or  meals. 
Board'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  boarded.  Sherwood, 
Board'er,  n.  One  who  boards  ;  a  tabler. 
BoARD'mG-HoGSE,*  71.  A  house  where  board  is  furnished 

Crahb. 
B5ard'ing-Pike,*  n.  A  weapon  used  by  sailors  in  board- 
ing a  ship.  Crahb. 
B6ard'ing-S£;h66l,  (b6rd'ing-sk81)  n.  A  school  where 

the  scholars  live  and  board  with  the  teacher. 
Board '-Wa-9-:e§,  (bord'wa-jez)  n.  pi.  Wages  allowed  to 

servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.  Dryden, 
B6AR'lsH,_(b6r'ish)  a.  Swinish  ;  brutal.  Shak. 
Boar'-Spear,  71.  A  spear  used  in  hunting  the  boar.  Spen- 
ser. 
B6ar'-ThIs-tle,*  (bor'this-sl)  n.  A  plant:  —  called  also 

spear-thistle.  Booth, 
Boast,  (host)  tj.  n.  [i.  boasted;  pp.  boasting,  boasted.] 

To  glory ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag ;  to  talk  ostentatiously ;  to  ex- 
alt one's  self. 
Boast,  v.  a.  To  brag  of;  to  magnify ;  to  exalt.  Psalms. 
Boast,  n.  A  vaunting  speech ;  an  expression  of  ostentir 

tion  ;  a  cause  of  boasting. 
Boast'er,  71.  One  who  boasts  ;  a  braggart.  Boyla. 
Boast'fOl,  o.  Addicted  to  boasting  ;  ostentatious. 
Boast'fOl-ly,*  ad.  In  a  boastful  manner.  Dr.  Mien. 
Boast'ing,  71.  Act  of  making  boasts. 
Boast'ing-,*  p.  a.  Making  boasts;  vaunting. 
BOAST'JNG-LY,  ad.  Ostentatiously.  Decay  of  Piety. 
tBoAST'jVE,(bost'iv)  a.  Presumptuous;  boastful.  Shenstone, 
Boast'less,  a.  Without  ostentation.  Thomson. 
B5at,  (bot)  71.  A  small  vessel  to  pass  the  water,  propelled 

by  oars,  by  steam,  or  by  sails  ;  a  small  ship  or  vessel. 
Boat,*  v,  a.  [i.  boated;  pp.  boating,  boated.]  To  carry 

or  transport  in  a  boat.  Wilberforce. 
Boat'a-ble,*  o.  Navigable  with  boats.  Morse.  [U.  S.] 
Boat'-BIll,*  71.  A  bird  of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 

hen.  P,  Cyc, 
BoAT'ButLD-ER,*  71.  One  who  makes  boats.  JodrelU 
Boat'-Fly,*  n.  An  insect  which  lives  in  stagnant  waters. 

Crabh. 
BoAT'-HoOKy*  (bot'hak)  71,  A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the 

end,  which  IS  used  in  boats.  Crahb. 
Boat'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  boat.  Wilbcrforee. 

A  cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  the  ancient  Persians,  by 

confining  the  offender  between  two  boats.  Mar.  DicL 
tBo-A'TlpN,  n.  [boare^  L.]  Roar;  noise.  Derham. 
Boat'like,*  a.  Formed  like  a  boat.  Drayton. 
Boat'man,  n. ;  pi  boat'men.  One  who  manages  a  boat 

Prior. 
BoAT'-RopE,*  lu  A  rope  fastening  a  boat  to  a  ship.  Crabh. 
B5AT'sn£LL,*7i.  A  crustaceous  animal.  ffiU. 
BoATS'MAN,  n.  Same  as  boatman.  Lhydeiu 
BoAT'sWAIN,  (bot'swan  or  bo'sn)     [bot'swan,  colloquiath 

bo'sn,  W.  Sm. ;  bo'sn,  S.  P.  K.  R. ;  bot'swan  or  bo'sn,  J.  F. 

Ja,;  bot'sn,  £.]  n.  An  officer  on  board  a  ship  who  has 

charge  of  the  boats,  rigging,  anchors,  and  cables,  and 

whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  the  crew. 
B6b,  TJ.  a.  [i.  bobbed  ;  pp.  bobbing,  bobbed.]  To  strike, 

as  by  regular  mechanipal  motion ;  to  beat ;  to  clip ;  lo  get 

by  cheating;  to  cheat. 
B6b,  v.  n.  To  play  backward  and  forward  ;  to  bait  or  »'igl» 
B6b,  71.  Something  of  small  size,  or  curtailed,  orthathangt 

so  as  to  play  loosely ;  a  round  ball  at  the  end  of  a  string 

a  blow  ;  the  burden  of  a  song ;  a  term  in  ringing  ;  a  wori» 

used  for  a  bait  in  angling  ;  abobwig;  a  jest  or  joke. 
fBQ-BXNCE',  71.  [Fr.l  Boasting.  Cliaucer. 
B6b'ber-y,*  n.  A  disturbance ;  nonsense,  Forhy,  [Cal'» 

quial  and  vulgar.] 
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BOb'BJN,  71.  [bobincj  Fr.]  A  small,  woodeN  pin  to  wind 
thread  on,  used  in  making  lace,  &c, ;  a  round  tape. 

B6b'bin-wok.k,  (-wUrk)  n.  Work  woven  with  bobbins. 

B5b'chSr-rV,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which  a 
cherry  Is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth.  Arbuthnot. 

B6B'9-LiNK,*  n.  A  oeautiful  singing-bird  of  America, 
called  also  hobolvakr-hom^  bob-link^  rice-bird^  and  reed-bird. 
P.  Cyc. 

B5b'stay,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  short  rope  used  to  confine  the 
l)owsprit  downward  to  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet 

Bob'tail,  n.  A  tail  cut  short ;  the  rabble. 

BSb'TAILED,  (bSb'tald)  a.  Having  a  tail  cut,  or  short. 

B6B'TAlL-WiG,*  71.  Same  as  bobwig.  Booth. 

B6B'wXGr,n,  A  short  wig,  or  a  wig  of  short  hair. 

Bo-CJi.R'DO,*  7u  {Logic)  A  species  of  syllogism.   Crabb. 

B6c'^-slNE,  71.  [boccasin.  Ft.]  A  fine  buckram,  resembling 
tafieta ;  calamanco.  Cotgrave. 

B6cK'?-LiST,  n.  A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk.  Crabb. 

B5ck'£-rJ^T,  71,  Same  as  bockelct.  Bailey. 

B6cK'{NG,*7i.  Red  herring: — a  coarse  woollen  stuff.  Crabb. 

B6ck'LjS.ND,*  7t.  (Law)  A  possession  or  inheritance  held 
by  evidence  in  writing ;  bookland.  Hume. 

Boi>B,  V.  a.  [z.  BODED  J  ^p,  BODING,  BODED.]  To  portend  J 
^o  foreshow:  to  forebode.  Shak. 

BOBE,  V.  n.  To  be  an  omen.  Dryderu 

tBODE,  n.  An  omen  ;  delay  or  stop.   Chaucer, 

Bode'ment,  71.  A  portent ;  omen.   Shak.  [R.J 

^BSd^e,  v.  n.  To  boggle;  to  stop^  to  botch.  Shak. 

JBoD^^E,  71.  A  botch.  WldUock. 

BdD'fCE,  (bBd'is)  Ti.  Short  stays  for  women  ;  a  corset. 

BoD'jEii,  a.  Having  a  body.  Shak, 

B6d'I-less,  a.  Having  no  body  ;  incorporeal. 

Bod'j-lj-ness,  n,  Corporality.  Mins/ieu. 

B6i>'j-L¥,  a.  Relating  to  the  body ;  corporeal ;  real. 

B6D'f-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  body  ;  corporeally. 

BOD'lNG,  71.  A  foreshowing ;  omen.  Bp.  Ward. 

B6d'kin,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  bore  holes  in  cloth,  &:c.; 
an  instrument  to  draw  a  tliread  through  a  loop  ;  an  in- 
strument to  dress  the  hair.  [fA  dagger.  Chaucer.] 

B6d'kin-work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  A  sort  of  trimming.  Crabb. 

Bo'DLE,*  n.  A  Scotch  penny,  equal  to  half  an  English 
penny.  W.  Scott. 

BOD'L?l-AN,*  (bbdne-^in)  a.  Relating  to  or  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  J  as,  *' the  ^otZZeiaH  Library."   Warton. 

B5d'v,  71.  The  material  substance  of  an  animal ;  matter, 
or  the  material  part,  opposed  to  spirit ;  any  portion  of 
matter  of  which  the  existence  can  be  perceived  by  any 
of  the  senses; — a  person;  reality;  a  collective  mass; 
the  main  army  ;  a  corporation  ;  the  main  part ;  the  bulk  ; 
a  system  j  strength  ;  substance.  —  {Qeom.)  Any  solid 
figure. 

B6d'y,  v.  o.  [i.  BODIED  ;  pp.  BODyiNG,  BODIED.]  To  cliauge 
to  or  produce  in  some  form.  S]iak. 

BoD'y-CLOTHE9,7i.j;Z.  Clothing  for  horses.  See  Clothe3. 

B6d'v-GuXrd,  (-gard)  n.  The  guard  that  protects  the  per- 
son ;  a  life-guard. 

B6d'¥-P6l'j-tIc,*  tu  A  nation  or  community  constituted 
under  a  government  or  police.  Butler. 

BtE-o'Ti^N,*  (be-o'sh^in)  n.  A  native  of  Boaotia  in  Greece. 
Clarke. 

BCE-O'TI^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  Boeotia ;  dull ;  rude.  Mitford. 

B6G-,  71.  [bog^  Ir.,  sofL]  A  marsh  ;  a  morass  ;  a  quagmire. 
—  Bogiro7i~ore,  a  hydrate  of  iron  deposited  by  water,  a 
sort  of  ore  found  abundantly  in  low,  swampy  grounds, 
in  amorphous  or  tuberous  masses. 

B6g,  v.  a.  To  whelm  as  in  mud  or  mire.  B.  Jmison.  [R.] 

BOe'BEAN,*  n,  A  plant  called  the  buckbean  and  water- 
trefoil.  Booth. 

B5&'-EAH.TH,*7i.  (Min.)  An  earth  or  soil  composed  of 
sand  and  a  portion  of  vegetable  fibre  partially  decom- 
posed. P.  Cyc 

BOG'GtIiE,  v.  n,  [i.  boggled;  pp.  boggling,  boggled.]  To 
start ;  to  stammer ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  dissemble. 

B6g'gler,  n.  One  who  boggles  ;  a  doubter. 

Bog'GLJNG,*;?.  d.  Hesitating;  starting  back. 

tB6G'GLISH,  fl.  Doubtful.  Bp.  Taylor. 

B6g'«y,  a.  Like  a  bog;  marshy  j  swampy.  Milton. 

BOg'hoOse,  tu  a  house  of  office;  a  privy;  a  Jakes. 

BdG-'LXND,  a.  Living  in  a  boggy  country.  Dryden. 

Bo'gle,  or  BOo'gle,  n.  A  bugbear  ;  a  spectre.  Brockett, 
{Local,  Eng.] 

BOG'R.rsH,''  71  A  perennial  plant,  called  also  rush-grass. 
Booth 

B5g'-Tr5t-ter,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 

B6-H£A',  (b6-h5')  n.  An  inferior  species  of  black  tea. 

Bq-he'mi-an,*  71.  A  native  of  Bohemia.  Ed.  Ency. 

Bo-he'mj-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Bohemia.  Ed.  Ency, 

Botli,  V.  n  [bullio,  L.]  \i.  boiled;  pp.  boiling,  boiled.] 
To  have  a  bubbling  motion,  or  to  be  agitated  by  heat ;  to 
be  hot;  to  move  like  boiling  water  ;  to  cook  by  boiling. 

Boil,  v.  a^  To  heat  to  a  bulling  state  ;  to  cook  by  boiling. 

BolL,  71.  A  sore,  angry  tumor  terminating  in  a  pustule. 

BoIled,*  (boild) p.  a.  Heated  or  dressed  in  boiling  water. 

Bo'fl.':^R,  n.  One  who  boils  ;  a  vessel  jn  which  a  liquid  is 
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bt>iled }  that  part  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  steam  li 

generated. 
BoIl'er-v,  71.  A  place  where  salt  is  boiled. 
BolL'fNO,*  p,  a.  Agitated  by  heat. —  The  boiling  point  it 

the  temperature  at  which  liquids  are  in  a  state  of  ebulli 

tion  by  heat.    The  boiling  point  of  water  is  219''  of  l^aht 

enheit.  Brande. 
Bb^L'iNG,  71.  Act  of  boiling;  ebullition 
BbYs^T^R-oGs,  a.   Loud;  turbulent;  stormy,  nuisy;  vio 

lent;  disorderly. 
BoIs'TER-ot}s-LY,  ad.  In  a  boisterous  manner. 
BoIs'ter-oOs-n£ss,  71.  Turbulence.  More. 
Bo'ii^-RV,  fl.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole  or  clay 
Bold,  a.  Daring  ;  brave ,  fearless  ;  executed  with  spinx  \ 

confident ;  impudent;  striking  to  the  sight ;  open:  —  aie^ 

and  abrupt,  as,  "  a  bold  shore  " —  To  make  boldj  to  um 

freedom.  Shak. 
fBoLD,  V.  a.  To  bolden  ;  to  make  bold.  .^.  Hall 
fBOLD'EN,  (bold'dn)  v.  a.  To  embolden.  Shak. 
Bold'face,  n.    Impudence;  sauciness:  —  a  term  of  r» 

jiroach. 
Bold'faced,  (bold'fast)  a.  Impudent.  Bp.  BramkalL 
Bold'lv,  ofi.  In  a  bold  manner;  daringly. 
Bold'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  bold  ;  bravery  j  confideAc*  ■ 

courage ;  fearlessness  ;  assurance. 
Bold'-Shobe,*  71.  An  abrupt  and  steep  sea-coast  or  shora 

Crabb. 
B6ld'spIr-it-ed,*  a.  Courageous  ;  adventurous.  Scott 
Bole,  tu  The  trunk  of  a  tree;  a  stalk  or  stem  ;  asix-bushol 

measure  of  corn,  or  two  of  salt.   See  Boll.  —  A  friable, 

clayey  earth,  of  which  one  kind,  Armenian  boUj  is  muck 

usedas  a  drug. 
Bq-le'rQj*  n.  [Sp.]  A  popular  Spanish  dance.  Brande, 
Bp-l£t'ic,*  a,  (Chem.)   Obtained  from  boletus  ;  as,  boleHt 

acid.  Brande, 
B  q-le' TUSj*  n.  [L.]  (Bot)  A  sort  of  fungus ;  a  genus  of 

mushrooms.  Brande. 
Bo' Lis,  n.j  pL  sdz'f-DE9j  [L.]  A  meteor;  a  plummet. 
Boll,  V.  71.  [i.  bolled  ;  pp.    bolling,  bolled.]    To  form 

into  a  seed-vessel.  Exodus  ix. 
Boll,  n.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant:— a  measure  of 

two  bushels  of  salt.  —  ^Scotland)   A  measure  of  grain,  in 

wheat  and  beans,  tqiuvalent  to  4  Winchester  bushels; 

of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  equal  to  6  bushels.  Loudon, 
BoLL'iNGj  n.  A  lopped  tree  :  a  pollard.  Ray. 
Bo-LQGN-E§E',*(b6~l9n-yezO  a.  Relating  to  Bologna,  or  to  a 

school  in  painting.  Brande. 
Bp-LOGN'j-AN,*  (b9-15'ny?n)  a.  Belonging  to  Bologna;  — 

noting  a  stone  which  is  a  sulphate  uf  barytes.    Hamilton, 
BoL'sTER,  71.  [bolster.  Goth.]  A  round,  long  pillow  ;  a  pad 

or  quilt,  as  of  a  saddle  :  —  a  compress  on  a  wound  ;  that 

part  of  a  knife  blade  which  joins  the  end  of  the  handle 
Bol'ster,  v.  o.  [i.  bolstered  ;  pp.  bolstering,  bolsteb- 

ED.]  To  support  the  head  with  a  bolster ;  to  support ;  ti 

swell  out. 
Bol'ster-Case,*  71.  A  case  to  hold  a  bolster.  Booth 
Bol'stered,  (bol'sterd)  a.  Supported;  swelled  out 
Bol'ster-er,  71.  One  who  bolsters. 
Bol'ster-Tng,  71.  A  prop ;  a  propping  ;  a  support. 
Bolt,  71.    [6oW(,  Goth.]    Something  thrown;  an  arrow;  a 

thunderbolt ;  an>  iron  or  wooden  pin  or  bar  ;  the  bar  of  a 

door ;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a  prisoner ;  a  sieve. 
Bolt,  v.  a.  [i.  bolted  ;   pp.  bolting,  bolted.]    To  fasten 

with  a  bolt ;  to  blurt  out  precipitantly  ;  to  swallow  hasti- 
ly ;  to  fetter ;  to  sift ;  to  separate  from  bran  ;  to  exainina 
Bolt,  v,  n.  To  spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness. 
Bolt'ed,*  p.  a.  Fastened  with  a  bolt ;  sifted  with  a  sieve, 
Bol't?l,*7i.(j27-cA.)  a  Gothic  or  complex  column.  Sd.Rncif, 
Bolt'er,  n.  One  who  bolts  ;  a  sieve  ;  a  net. 
fBoLT'ER,  V.  a.  To  besmear.  Sluik. 
Bolt'h£ad,  (bolt'h€d)  tu  A  globular  fiask  with  a  tubular 

neck,  used  by  chemists. 
BoLT'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  sifting  or  of  fastening. 
B6lt'ing-Cl6th,*  n.  Cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made 

Smart. 
Bolt'jng-HoOse,  n,  A  place  where  meal  is  bolted 
Bolt'jng-HOtcii,  71.    A  tub  for  bolted  meal.    Shak, 
BOLT'iNG-TtiB,  n.  A  tub  to  sift  meal  in.  B.  Jonson. 
BOL'TpN~lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  limestoiLK 

at  Bolton,  Mass.  Dana. 
Bolt'-Rope,  71.  (JVaiit.)  A  rope  on  which  the  sail  of  ■ 

ship  is  fastened 
Bolt'spkIT,  n.  (JVaut)  See  Bowsprit. 
Bo'lvs,  71.  [L. ;  /3wAof,  GrJ  (Med.)  A  very  arge  pill. 
BfiiviB,  (biim)  n.    [bojnme,  Teut,]    [A  loud  noise.  Bacon] 

A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  cast  iron,  having  an  orifice 

through  it,  and  filled  with  gunpowder,  to  be  thrown  out 

from  a  mortar. 
tB6MB,  (bum)  V.  71.  To  sound.  B.  .Tonson. 
B6mb,  (bKm)  V.  a.  To  bombard.  PHor.  [r,] 


tB6lv['BjiRD,  n.  \bQvibarda,'L.]  A  great  gun  ;  a  barrel,  i 
iSftltt-BivRD',  (bum-b'ird')u. a.  \i.  bombarded  jp^.bomb 

I  NO,  BOMBARDED.]  To  attack  with  bomb<i. 
E6m-b^rd-ier',  n.  An  engineer  who  shoots  bombs. 


Shak. 
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BSM-BXRD'MijyT,  n.   Act  of  bombarding ;  an  attack  by 
throwing  bombs. 


BOO 


Boft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  a  garment.  Shak.]  Big, 
high-sounding,  senseless  language ;  fustian. 

B6M-BisT',  fbam-hSist',  J.  P. ;  Imm-basl',  S.  W,  Sm.  R. ; 
bum'blst,  JVb.  Jish.]  a.  High-soundingj  bombastic.  5/taft. 

fBOM-BXaT',  V.  a.  To  inflate.  Bp.  Hall. 

Bom-bXs'tic,  a.  Partaking  of  bombast;  of  great  sound 
with  little  meaning. 

B6M'B^s-TR.y,  n.  Swelling  words  without  much  meaning  j 
fustian ;  bombast.  Sioift.  [r.} 

BttM'nXx,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  yielding  cotton. 
Brande. 

Bdiy-BA-zflTTE',*n.  A  thin  woollen  stuff.  Booth. 

B6m:  b^-z1ne',  71.  [bombycinua,  L.]  A  slight  stuff,  of  which 
tht.  warp  is  silk  and  weft  worsted,  chiefly  black. 

B6MB'-CHesT,  71.  A  chest  for  holding  bombs. 

C6m-ber-n![ck'?l,*  71.  German  rye  bread  made  of  un- 
sifted meal :  —  a  term  given  in  derision.  Scudamore, 

IB6m'bs-ate,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  bombic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cye. 

BOm'bic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  silk-worm.  P.  Cyc. 

fB&M-Bf-LA'TipN,  7u  tfiomitZo,  L.]  Sound  J  noise.  BroMTie. 

BQM-Btii'j-oDSj*  a.  Having  or  making  a  humming  noise. 
Derham. 

36mb'-K6tch,    )  71.   A  strongly-built  ship  for  firing  or 

B6MB'-V£s-s^ii,  \     throwing  bombs. 

BdMB'-PB.doF,'''  a.  Effectually  protected  against  shells. 
Booth. 

BftiviE'-SHfiLl.,*  (bum'shSl)  n,  A  bomb  or  shell  to  be  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  thrown  by  a  mortar.  Smollett. 

B0M-BY9'l-NODs,  a.  [bombycinus^  L.]  Made  of  silk  ;  of  the 
color  of  the  silk-worm. 

B5m'b?x,  (bSm'blks)  n.  [h.;  06 ti6v^,  Gr.]  (Ent.)  The 
silk-worm  or  caterpillar. 

Bo'ifJi  Fi'DEjjh.jingood  faith.]  ad.  Really;  truly;  sin- 
cerely :  —  a.  Smcere ;  really  meant.  —  It  Ts  a  Latin  phrase, 
used  both  as  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 

tBp-NAiR',  a.  [boimairBf  Fr.]  Complaisant ;  yielding. 

B6-na-pX.rt'I§m,*  n.  Policy  of,  or  adherence  to  Bonaparte. 
Ed.' Rev. 

B6'N4.  PMHr-i-TU' RAj*  n.pl  [L.]  (Law)  Perishable  goods. 
HamiltoTU 

Bo'na-Ro'ba,  n.  [buona  roba,  Ital.]  A  showy  wanton. 
Shak. 

Bq-nAs'svSj  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox  ;  a  bison. 

^6n'chief,  71.  [bonchef.  Fr.l  Good  consequence.  Thorpe, 

B6lf-it!HR&T'  lEJV,  (bSn-kr6t^yen)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pear. 

BdND,  n.  Any  thing  that  binds;  a  connection;  cord  or 
chain  ;  ligament ;  union  ;  cement  of  union  ;  a  writing 
of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum,  or  perform  a  contract: — pL 
Imprisonment.  — (Arch.)  A  method  of  laying  stone  so  as 
to  break  joints,  or  so  that  the  joints  may  be  as  far  apart 
as  possible. 

B6nd,  a.  Bound  ;  in  a  servile  state.  1  Cor. 

B6nd'^G-E,  71.  Slavery;  imprisonment;  captivity. 

B6nd'-Cred'i-T9R,*  n.  ^Law)  One  who  has  a  security  for 
a  debt  under  the  obligation  of  a  bond.  Blaclcstone, 

BdwD'-DiiiBT,*  (-dSt)  n.  (Law)  A  debt  contracted  under  the 
obligation  of  a  bond.  Burrows, 

B6nd°maid,  7i.  A  young  female  slave.  Shak. 

[J6nd'man,  71. ;  pi.  bond'men.  A  man  slave. 

BSnd'ser-vant,  71.  A  slave.  Leviticiis  xxv. 

B6ND'si3R-ViCE,  (bSnd'seir-vjs)  n.  Slavery.  9  Sings  ix. 

B6nd 'slave,  71.  A  man  in  slavery.  Sidney. 

B6nd§'man,  71. ;  pi.  b6nd§'men.  One  who  is  bound,  or 
who  gives  security,  for  another. 

B6nd'wom-an,  (b5nd'wiim-^n)  n.  A  woman  slave. 

Bone.  n.  The  firm,  hard  substance  in  an  animal  body 
which  supports  its  fabric  ;  a  piece  of  bone,  with  or  with- 
out flnsh  ;  something  made  of  bone. —  7'o  make  no  bones, 
to  make  no  scruple.  Bp.  Hall. 

B  >NE,  V,  a,  [i.  BONED  i  pp.  BOPfiNQ,  BONBT>.]  To  fumish 
with  or  put  bones  in  ;  to  take  bones  out,  as  from  meat. 

B5ne'- AJ0HE,  (bon'ak)  71   Pain  in  the  bones.  Shak. 

B5ne'break--:^r,*  71.  The  sear^agle  or  osprey.  Booth, 

Bi)NED,  o.  Having  bones  ;  bony  ;  freed  from  bones. 

Bone'lace,  n.  Lace  woven  with  bobbins. 

Bone'l^ss,  a.  Destitute  of  bones.  Shak, 

Bone's£t,  V,  n.  [i.  boneset;p2'"  bonebettino,  boneset.] 
To  set  or  restore  a  dislocated  or  broken  bone.  Wiseman. 

Bone'sEt-t^r,  71.  One  who  sets  bones.  Denham. 

PoXE'sfiT-TiNG,*  71,  The  art  of  setting  bones.  QenUMag. 

Bone'spXv-IN,*  n.  A  disease  of  the  hock-joint  of  a  horse. 
Barm.  Ency. 

BO-w£t'ta,  tu  a  sea  fish.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  See  Bonito. 

B6N'rlREJ_[bSn'fir,  W.  P.  J,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  bon'fir,  S.] 
71.  [bon.  Fr.,  andjlw,]  A  large  fire  made  on  festive  occa- 
sions, for  triumph  or  amusement. 

fBdN'oaXCE,  (ban'gras)  n,  [bonne  sr&c6j  Fr.]  A  forehead 
cloth,  or  covering  for  the  forehead.  Beaum,  4"  FL 


tB6N'j-FY,  V,  a.  [bonifiBTt  old  Fr.]   To  convert  into  goo4 

Cadworth. 
Bq-nVt6^*  n,  A  large  sea  fish  ;  the  scomber.  Brande, 
tB6N'f-TV,  n.  Goodness.  Bailey, 
Bon-Mot,  (bSn-mo')  [bong-mo',  Sm.  K.;  b5n-md',  Ma 

vor,"]  [Fr.]  A  jest ;  a  witty  reply,  or  repartee. 
BbNNE-BoVpHE^'n.  [Fr.]  A  delicate  morsel.  C.  C.Felton 
B6n'n?t,  7i.  A  woman's  covering  for  the  head;  a  cap  oi 

hat.  — (ii'oT^.)   A  kind  of  little  ravelin.  — (JVawf.)   A  sal 

attached  to  another. 
tBON'NlET,  V.  71.  To  pull  off  the  bonnet.  Shak. 
BSn'n^t-ed,*  a.  Furnished  with  a  bonnet.  Mrs.  Butler 
tB6N'Nj-B£L,  71.   [bonne  and  belle^  Fr.]    A  handsome  gin 

Spenser. 
BGn'ni-lAss,  n,  A  beautiful  maid.  Spenser. 
tB6N'Ni-LV,  arf.  Gayly;  handsomely;  plumply. 
fBoN'wj-NJfiss,  71,    Gayety  ;    handsomeness  ;   plumpnesd 

BaUey, 
B6n'ni-v1ss,*  71.  A  kind  of  kidney  bean.  Boucher, 
B6n'nv,  a.  r&07i7ie,  Fr.]    Handsome;  pretty;  gay;  plump. 
BSn'nv-Clab'bijir,  n.  Sour  buttermilk  ;  sour  milk. 
BOJV-TON*  (b5n't5n')  [Fr.l  Fashion  ;  the  high  mode. 
Bo'nv^-^A^'n^m,*  n.   A  large  plum  ;  magnum  bonvnf 

Ash, 
Bo'NySj*  "•  [L.]   A  boon;  a  premium  given,  in  addition 

to  interest,  for  a  loan  or  for  a  privilege,  as  the  charter  of 

a  bank.  Bouvier,  [luxurious  liver 

BoN-yiVAlfT,*  (b^n've-VAng')  [Fr.]  A  boon  companion  ;  a 
Bo'ny,  a.  Consisting  of  bones  ;  full  of  bones ;  strong. 
B6n'Z3E,  [b5n'ze,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  bSnz,  Sm.]  n. ;  pi,  bon' 

ZE^.    A  priest  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  in 

China,  Japan,  Birmah,  Tonquin,  &c. 
B66'bv,  71.  [bubCy  Ger.]  A  dull,  stupid  fellow.   Prior, —  A 

large  aquatic  bird,  called  also  gannet^  noddy,  and  solanA 


Boo'by-hDt,*  71.  A  sleigh  with  a  seat  and  covering  of  n 
chaise  or  coach.  [U.  S.J — Booby-hutch  is  a  term  used  in 
the  east  part  of  England,  for  a  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  cov- 
ered carriage  or  seat.  Forby. 

Book,  (bttk)  [bQk,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  b8k,  S.  TV.  Ja,  K. 
Jl.J  71.  An  aggregate  of  paper  leaves  in  which  we  read  oi 
write  ;  a  volume  ;  a  division  of  a  volume  or  book. —  WiIJl- 
out  book,  without  documentary  evidence  ;  by  memory 
95" "The  pronunciation  of  b38k,  which  Walker's  msu-h 
assigns,  is  a  decided  provincialism."  SmarL 

Book,  (buk)  1}.  a.  [i.  booked;  2>;i.  BooEirfo,  booked.]  To 
register  in  a  book,  Shak. 

Book'bind-er,  71.  One  who  binds  books. 

BooK-BiND'ER-y,*  (biik-blnd'^r-?)  n.  A  place  where  boolii  ■ 
are  bound.  McOee. 

BooK'BiND-iNG,*  (buk^bind-jng)  n.  The  art  or  act  of  bind 
ing  books.  Ure, 

BooK'fJASE,  (bfik'kas)  71.  A  case  for  holding  books. 

Book'fOl,  a.  Full  of  notions  gleaned  from  books.  Pope. 

Book'fOl,'^  (buk'fiil)  71.  As  much  as  a  book  contains 
Cowver. 

BooK'iSH,  (biik'ish)  a.  Given  to  reading  or  to  books. 

Book'ish-LV,  ad.  In  a  way  devoted  to  books.  Thtirlow 

Book'I5h-n£ss,  71.  Much  application  to  books. 

BooK'KEiiP-JER,  (biik'kep-§r.)  n.  The  keeper  of  a  hoot 
of  accounts. 

BoOK'KEiip-iNG,  n.  The  art  of  recording,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  the  transactions  of  merchants,  traders,  and  .oth- 
er persons  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with  money; 
the  art  of  keeping  accounts. 

Book'kn6wl-:ed9-e,*  (buk'nSl-ej)  n.  Knowledge  derived 
from  books.  More. 

Book'lXnd,  (bfik'lfi.nd)  n^  (Law)  A  possession  or  inherit 
ance  held  by  evidence  in  writing;  free  socage  land. 
Blackstone. 

BOOK'LEARN-ED,  (bfik'lem-ed)  a.  Versed  in  books 

Book'learw-jng-,  (buk'lern-ing)  n.  Learning  aoquiied 
from  books,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  gained  by>  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Sidney. 

Book'l:^ss,  (buk'less)  a.  Not  given  to  books.  Shensione. 

BooK'Li-CENS-tNG-",*  71.  The  act  of  licensing  the  pubtlca- 
tion  of  books.  Milton, 

Book'mXd-n:ess,*  (buk'miid-nes)  n.  Bibliomania...  Todd. 

BooK'MAK-?R,*  (bflk'raak-§r)  n.  A  maker  of  books,  Ec.Rsv 

Book'mak-in&,  71.  The  art  of  making  books. 

Book'mXn,  71.  A  scholar  by  profession.  Shak, 

BooK'MATE,  (bflk'mat)7fc.  School-fellow,  Shak. 

BooK'MiND-ED-N£ss,*  71.  Devotion  to  books.  Coleridg 

Book^mCn-^er,*  (buk'miing-ger)  n.  A  dealer  in  book* 
Phil.  Museum. 

BooK'OATH,  n.  An  oath  made  on  a  book  or  Bible.  Shak, 

BOOK'SALE,*  (biik'sal)  n.  A  sale  of  books.  Dibdin. 

BooK^si^LL-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  lo  sell  books. 

BooK'sfiLL-|NG,*  (bak'sSl-jng)  71.  The  business  of  selling 
books.  Ed.  Rev, 

Book'stAll,*  n.  A  place  for  selling  books.  TAi  VailL 

Book'stAnd,*  (bak'stand)  ti.  A  stand  or  small  case  foi 
books.    W,  Ency. 

BooK'sTORE,*  (bQk'stor)  n,  A  place  where  books  are  kept 
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*nd  sold.  —  It  is  the  common  term,  in  the  United  States, 
for  what  is  called  in  Eng\a.xid  a  bookseller^s  shop.  Pickering, 

tfOOK'woRM,  (buk'wUrm)H.  A  worm  that  eats  holes  in 
bo&fes  }  an  intense  but  mere  student. 

BooK'WRiT-iNG,*  (bak'rit-ing)  n.  Act  of  writing  books. 

J^iltOTlm 

B66m,  n.  [boom,  D.,  a  tree.]  (JtTaut.)  A  long  pole  run  out 
from  any  purt  of  a  ship  to  stretch  the  bottoms  of  particu- 
lar sail? ;  a  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how 
to  steer ;  a  strong  iron  chain,  or  a  bar  made  of  wood  or 
timber  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  across 
a  river,  to  obstruct  an  enemy,  or  prevent  passage. 

Boom,  v.  n.  To  rush  with  violence,  as  a, ship  under  press 
of  sail ;  to  make  a  noise  like  a  bittern  \  to  swell  and  fall 
together.    Young, 

B5dM'K;N.  n.  See  Buheiit. 

B66n,  n.  A  gift ;  a  present ;  a  favor  granted. 

BdoN,  a.  [bon.  Fr.]  Gay  ;  merry  ;  kind  ;  bountiful.  MiUoru 

B66p,*  n.  A  fish,  or  genus  of  fishes,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Brande. 

B6&R,  71.  A  rude  peasant ;  a  ^stic  j  a  clown. 

BdoR'jSH,  ffl.  Clownish  ;  rustic ;  rude ;  uncivilized.  Shak. 

B56r'jsh-ly,  arf.  In  a  boorish  manner. 

B66r'ish-n£ss,  n.  Clownishness ;  rusticity. 

B66§E,  [b8z,  S.  P.  Wb. ;  b8s,  Ja. :  b6z  or  bSs,  K.]  n.  A  stall 
for  a  cow  or  an  ox.  [North  of  England.] 

B665E,*  or  Booze,*  r.  n.  To  drink  to  excess.  Maunder. 
See  Bouse.  [Qu.  Reo. 

B669':?R,*  or  Bo6z'er,*  n.  A  hard  drinker ;  a  drunkard. 

B66st,*  v.  a.  To  lift  or  raise  up  by  pushing ;  to  push ;  to 
sustain.  J.  S.  Hill.  [A  colloquial  word.  U.  S-] 

B66'§Vj*  0.-  Partially  intoxicated  or  drunk.  Holloioay,  See 
Bdust. 

B6dT,  V.  a,  [i.  BOOTED  j  pp.  bootino,  booted.]  To  put  on 
or  furnish  with  boots :  —  to  profit  j  to  enrich.  Shak. 

B5dT,  n.  A  coverin  g  for  the  leg  and  foot :  —  profit  j  gain :  — 
a  receptacle  or  box  in  a  coach  ;  also  a  covering,  usually  of 
leather,  to  protect  the  rider  in  a  chaise,  gig,  &c. —  To 
bootf  ad.  Over  and  above  ;  besides.  Shak. 

B5oT'-CXxcH-?R,  n.  A  servant  at  an  inn  who  pulls  oflT 
the  boots  of  passengers  and  cleans  them,  called  also  boots. 
StoifL 

B66t'ei>.  a.  Furnished  with  boots.  B.  Jonson. 

B&QT-i.Wj*  71.  A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot.  Oratiot.  [U.  S.] 

Bq-o'te$j*  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Hamilton.. 

B65th,  n.  [boedj  Dutch.]  A  house  or  shelter  built  of  slight 
mateilals  for  temporary  purposes. 

'B66TH'-KEEP-:?R,*n.  One  who  keeps  a  booth.  Dryden. 

Boot'-Ho^e,  n.  Stockings,  or  a  covering  for  the  legs  in- 
stead «f  boots  j  spatterdashes,  Shak. 

B66t'i  KiN,*  n.    The  diminutive  of  boot^  a  little  boot. 

PhiL  Museum. 
B66t'j1ck,*  71.     An  instrument  for  pulling  off  boots. 

Maunder, 
BoSt'lEg,*  n.  The  leg  of  a  boot.  Ash. 

B66t'i*ess,  a.  Useless ;  without  success  or  profit. 

B66t'l^ss-i*y,  ad.  Without  use  or  profit.  Faiishawe. 

Boots,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  cleans  boots.  Qu.  Rev. 

•B6ot'-Tree,  n.  A  last  for  stretching  boots, 
B65'Ty,  71.  Spoil  taken  in  war;  plunder, — To  play  booty, 
to  play  dishonestly.  L'Estrange. 

.Mo-PEEP',7i.  A  play  to  amuse  children  by  peeping  from 

behind  something,  and  crying  bo!  Shak. 
BOR'A-BLE,_a,  That  may  be  bored. 
Bq-bXch'iOj  (hi}-t^t'cho)  tu  [bouracho,  Sp.]  A  bottle,  or 

cask.  Dryden.  A  drunkard.  Congreve. 
Bq-rX^'ic,*  a,  (C/iCTft.)    Relating  to  or  containing  borax. 
Brande.  [Brande. 

Bo'RA.-ciTE,*  n.  {Chem.)    Native    borate    of    magnesia. 
Bo'ra-CO&s,*  a.  Partaking  of  borax.  Smart. 
BttR'^9^E,  (bur'9J)  n.  [hora^Oy  L.]  An  annual  garden  plant. 

•B6r'a-mEz,  n.  The  Scythian  or  vegetable  lamb.  See  Baro- 

METZ. 

Bo'RATE,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

Bo'rXx,  n.  [borax,  L.]  (Chem.  &  Med.)  A  compound  of 
'boracic  acid  and  soda.  This  salt  is  found  in  an  impure 
state  in  Asia  and  South  America, 

BOR'BO-R^toM,  (biir'by-rim)  n.  [i3op/3opvyfi6s.]  {Med.) 
Noise  made  by  wind  in  the  intestines.  Olos.  Anglic.  JVov. 

tBORD,*7t.  A  jest;  a  feigned  story.  Spejiser, 

BoRD  A9^5*  "■  '^^^  plank  of  a  ship's  side.  Crabb. 

B6RD'A(j^E,  (bord'9j)  n.  See  Bord-Laitds. 

Bqr-dAt',*  or  Bor-i>£t'ti,*  n.  A  narrow  stuff  manufac- 
tured in  India.  Crabb. 

fBoR^D^L,  71.  \bordel,  Fr.]  A  brothel.  South. 

fBoR'DEL-LipR,  71,  The  keeper  of  a  brothel.  Gower. 

fBpR-DiSt'liO,  n.  [It.]  Same  as  bordel.  B.  Jonson, 

BoR^Si^R,  n.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 
garment,  a  garden,  a  country,  &c. ;  a  boundary  ;  fringe. 

BOR'DER,  V    n.  [i.  BORDERED  ;  pp.  BORDERIM'G,  BORDERED.] 

To  be  neai  ,  to  confine  upon  j  to  approach  nearly. 
Sor'der,  V  a.  To  adorn  with  a  border ;  to  reach  to. 


BOX 

Bor'd]e:r-er,  7t.  One  who  borders  or  dwells  sear 

Bor'der-Ing,*;).  a.  Being  adjacent  or  near. 

Bord'-Half'pen-ny,  (bord'ha'pen-9)  n.  Money  paid  fm 
setting  up  boards  or  a  stall  in  a  fair  or  market.  Burn. 

Bord'-LXnd§,  (bord'iandz)  71.  pi.  (Law)  Demesnes  for- 
merly appropriated  by  the  owners  of  lands  in  England, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  bordj  or  table.  CoweL 

tBoRD^RA9-!:NG,  71.  An  incursion  on  the  borders.  Spekser 

Bor'dure,'^  71.  (Her,)  A  strip  or  border  surrounding  th<t 
field.  Ash. 

Bore,  v.  a.  [i.  bored  ;  pp.  boriitg,  bosed.]  To  pierce;  tfi 
hollow ;  to  make  a  hole  in ;  to  perforate ;  to  vex  01 
weary  by  petty  acts,  or  by  any  thing  disagreeab.e  WU- 
berforce. 

Bore,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hole ;  to  be  pierced,  Shak. 

Bore,  n.  A  hole  made  by  boring;  the  size  or  diameter  of  9 
hole,  as  of  a  gun  ;  the  instrument  used  for  boring. —  A 
person  or  thing  that  annoys  or  wearies.  —  A  tide  swelling 
above  another ;  sudden  rise  of  a  tide. 

Bore,  i.  from  Bear.  See  Bear. 

Bo're-^L,  a.  Relating  to  boreas ;  northern.  Pope, 

Bo'RE-XSy  n.  [L.]  The  north  wind.  Milton. 

Bore^cole,  n.  A  species  of  winter  cabbage,  with  carl/ 
leaves,  forming  no  head :  —  of  several  varieties. 

Bp-REE',  [b9-re',  JV.  P.  J.  K.{  bo're,  Sm.]  n.  A  kind  of 
dance ;  a  figure  in  dancing.  Swift. 

Border,  71.  A  person  or  thing  that  bores  j  a  wooil-eating 
worm. 

BoR'iNG,*  7u  The  act  of  making  a  hole  in  timber,  earth, 
or  other  substance ;  the  hole  made  by  boring.  Ash. 

Born,  p.  from  Bear.  Brought  forth.  See  Bear. 

Borne,  p.  from  iiear.  Carried.  See  Bear. 

Bor'kite,*  71.  (Miji.)  A  telluret  of  bismuth.  Dana. 

Bqr-nouse',*  (b9r-n3s')   n,  A  cloak.  Maunder.  See  Bek- 

_N0U8E. 

Bo'aoN,*7i.  (Chem.)  The  base  of  boracic  acid,  Davy. 

B6r'ougHj*  (bur'o)  a.  Having  the  rank  or  privileges  of  a 
borough.  Ash. 

Bor'ough,  (bur'o)  71.  A  corporate  town  which  is  not  a  city. 
In  England.,  a  town  that  sends  members  to  parliament. 

BSr'qugh-Eng'lish,  (bur'g-ing'gljsh)  (English  Law)  A 
custom  in  some  ancient  English  boroughs  that  estates. 
shall  descendto  the  youngest  son,  or  younger  brother. 

tB5R'0UGH-HoLD-ER,  71.  A  head-borough. 

B6r'oug^h-M6n-ge'r,*  (bur'v-mung-|er)  n.  One  who  buys 
or  sells  the  patronage  of  boroughs.  Booth. 

B6r'ough-To^n,*  (bur'9-tbun)  n.  A  corporate  town. 
BuUer. 

IBor'rel,  a.  Rustic;  rude.  Spenser, 

Bor'row,  fbSr'ro)  v.  a.  [i  borrowed;  pp.  borrowing, 
borrowedI]  To  take  or  receive  on  credit,  for  a  time, 
from  another  who  lends  j  to  take  or  extract  as  from  an 
author. 

fBoR'ROW,  (bor'ro)  n.  A  thing  borrowed  ;  a  pledge.  Shak 

B6r'rqw-?r,  (bSr'r9-er)  n.  One  who  borrows.  Pope, 

B6r'r9W-Ing,  n.  The'  act  of  borrowing.  SJiak, 

Bqr-s£:l'la,''=  71.  An  instrument  with  which  glass-makers 
extend  or  contract  their  glass.  Crabb. 

Bors'h6ld-?r,  71.  Head-borough  ;  a  tithingman.   Spenser, 

B6s'CA<j^E,  71.  [boscage,  Fr.]  A  woody  grove  or  woodland ; 
representation  of  woods.  JVotton^ 

B6sH,  71.  Outline  ;  figure.  "  To  cut  a  bosh,^^  to  cut  a  dash. 
Forby.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

B6sH'B5K,*7i.  (^Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope,  P.  Cyc 

bSs'ket,  71.  A  little  wood  ;  an  artificial  grove.  See  Buseet. 

B6s'Ky,  a.  [bosquetj  Fr.]  Woody.  Shuk, 

IJBos'OM,  (biiz'um  or  b8'zum)  [b0z'am,  S.  Sm.  JVares; 
bo'zum,  fV.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  R.'Wb.i  buz'um  or  buz'um,  ^.1 
n.  The  breast,  as  the  enclosure  of  the  heart,  ana 
the  sHat  of  tenderness,  or  of  the  passions ;  the  female 
breasts ;  the  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the  breast ;  the 
heart;  a  receptacle;  an  enclosure.  —  In  compisition. or  bm 
an  adjective,  it  signifies  intimate,  confidential,  fond ;  as,  a 
bosom-friend.  [conceal. 

IIBo^'oivi,  (bfiz'ym)  V,  a.   To  enclose  in  the  bosom ;  to 

Bo'soN,  (bo'sn)  n.  Corrupted  from  boatswain.  J>ryden.  See 
Boatswain. 

B6ss,  71.  [bosse,  Fr.]  A  protuberance  laised  as  an  ornament 
on  any  work  ;  a  stud  ;  a  knob. 

BSs'sA^^E,  71.  [Fr.l  (^Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  building  which  had 
a  projection,  ana  is  laid  rough  in  order  to  be  CEirved ;  also 
rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  advance  beyond  the 
level  of  the  building. 

B6SSED,  (b5st)  a.  Studded.  Shak. 

BSs'sjVE,  o.  Crooked;  deformed  by  humps.  Osborne. 

B6s'SY,  a.  Having  protuberances ;  studded.  Miltoju 

E6§'v^L,  (bSz'vel)  n.  A  species  of  crowfoot. 

B5^'W]?LL-l5M,*  71.  Style  or  manners  of  Bcswell.£f2.  Rev. 

B6t,*71.  a  small  worm.  Flugel.  See  Bots. 

jBq-tXn'ic,  n,  A  botanist.  M.  Casaubon. 

Bo-tXn'ic,       I  a.  Relating  to  botany;  containing  plaut, 

Bo-tXn'?-cal,  ]      or  herbs. 

Bo-tXn'i-c^l-lv,  ad.  After  the  mannei  of  botanists.  Ash. 

BST^^L-NtsT,  n.  One  skilled  in  botany  or  plants. 
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^v3T'A-N^Zi:,*  u.  7t   To  study  plants  or  botrniy.  Smart 

fB6T-^-N6L'9-(;^y,  n.  [puTavuKoj  ia  ]  A  discourse  on 
plants ;  botany.  Bailey. 

Bot'a-nq-mXn-cy,*  7t.  Divination  by  means  of  plants. 
Orabb. 

B6T'A-Ny,  n.  [/Soravr},]  The  science  of  plants ;  that 
branch  of  science,  or  of  natural  history,  which  compre- 
hends aU  that  relates  to  the  vegetable  Icingdom. 

B<?-tS.ii'go,  71.  [botarga^  Sp.]  A  Itind  of  sausage  or  food, 
made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish.  Chambtra. 

BdTCH,  71.  [Bona,  It.]  A  swelling  or  eruptive  discoloration 
of  the  skin ;  a  pustule ;  a  blotch :  —  a  part  in  any  work  ill 
finished ;  an  aascititious  part  clumsily  added. 

BdTCH,  v.  a.  [i.  botched;^,  botching,  botched.]  To 
mend  or  patch  awkwardly  j  to  put  together  unsuitably  — 
to  mark  with  botches. 

B5tch'er,  71.  One  who  botches. 

BoTCH'^R-Ly,  a.  Clumsy  :  patched.  Hartlih.  [r.] 

BoTCH^i^B-Y,  71.  A  clumsy  addition  or  mending ;  patchw>rk. 

B6tch'¥,  a.  Having  or  marked  with  botches.  Sliak. 

fBoTE,  71.  {Law)  A  compensation  for  a  man  slain j  pay- 
ment :  —  a  recompense  ;  profit.  Cowel. 

Bote'roll,*  n.  {Her.)  The  tag  of  a  broadsword  scabbard. 
Orabb. 

B5x'-Fi.Y,*  71.  An  insect  of  several  varieties,  sometimes 
called  bot-bee.  Farm.  Ency. 

Both,  a.  &  pron.  The  one  and  the  other ;  the  two. 

Both,  conj.  As  well  j  on  the  one  side ;  and  or  also  respond- 
ing, in  a  subsequent  member,  and  signifying.  On  the 
other  side ;  as,  "  power  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead." 

n5¥H':E:R,  v.  a.  [i.  bothered  ;pp.  bothering,  bothered.] 
To  perplex  j  to  confound ;  to  pother.  Swift  [Inelegant.] 
It  is  a  corruption  of  pother. 

B6th-?r-a'ti9N,*  71.  Trouble  J  vexation;  perplexity.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Brockett. —  [A  low  word.] 

BSt'hole,*  71.  A  hole  in  a  skin  made  by  a  hot.  Booth. 

B6TH-R0-DfiN'DRpN,*n.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 
plants.  Buckland. 

Both'y,*  71.  A  cottage,  rude  barrack,  or  place  of  lodging 
for  farm-servants  or  laborers.  Chambers. 

BftT'ay-olD,  a.  l{!ioTpvo€i6T}s'\  Having  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes. 

Bot-rv-oI'd^l,*  a.  Resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  LyeU. 

B5T'Ry-o-ijiTE,*  7u  (Mm.)  A  silicious  borate  of  lime. 
Jameson 

Bots,  n.pL  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horses.  Shak, 

BftT'TLE,  7u  [ftouteiiie,  Fr.]  A  vessel,  anciently  of  leather, 
now  commonly  of  glass,  with  a  narrow  neck,  to  preserve 
wine  or  other  liquors  ;  the  quantity  of  liquor  contained 
in  a  bottle ;  a  quart :  — a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bun- 
dled up. 

BoT'tle,  «.  a.  [i.  bottled;  pp.  bottling,  bottled.]  To 
enclose  in  bottles.  Mortimer. 

B6t'tle-ale,  (bSt'tl^l)  n.  Bottled  ale.  Shak. 

BOt'tle-BOmp,*  71.  A  name  by  some  given  to  the  bittern. 
Booth. 

BOt'tled,  (b5t'tld)  a.  Shaped  or  protuberant  like  a  bottle. 
Shak, 

B6t'tle-Flo*'?R,  (b2t'tl-fla(l'er)  71.  A  plant;  bluebottle. 

B6t'tle-G6urd,*  71  A  species  of  gourd ;  the  calabash. 
Booti. 

B6t'tLE-n6§ed,  (b»t'ti-n5zd)  a.  Having  a  large  nose. 

B5t'tle-scsew,  (bbt't*  skrfl)  n,  A  corkscrew. 

B6t'tL(ng,  n.  The  act  of  putting  into  bottles. 

BSt'tom,  71.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing;  the  ground 
under  the  water ;  the  foundation  ;  a  dale ;  a  valley ;  low 
land,  as  on  a  river;  deepest  part;  the  extremity  of  the 
trunk  of  animals  ;  stamina  j  native  strength ;  the  part 
of  a  ship  under  water;  a  ship;  a  merchant  vessel:  —  a 
ball  of  thread. 

BdT'TpM,  V.  a,  [i  bottomed  ;  pp.  bottoming,  bottomed.] 
To  build  i^pon ;  to  furnish  with  a  bottom ;  to  wind  upon. 

DoT'TpM,  V.  n.  To  rest  upon  for  support.  Locke. 

BdT'TpM,*  a.  Low,  or  lowest;  having  a  low  situation. 
Holland. 

B'iT'TOMED,  (bSt'tumd)  a.  Having  a  bottom.  Bacon 

B  5t'tpm-LAnd,*  71.  A  term  applied,  in  the  Western 
States,  to  alluvial  land,  called  also  bottom,  on  the  margins 
of  rivers ;  such  as,  in  New  England,  is  usually  called 
interoaUy  or  interval  land.  J.  M.  Peck. 

B6t'tpM-l£3S,  a.  Without  a  bottom  ;  fathomless.  Sidney. 

B5t'tpm-ry,  71.  (Law)  The  act  of  borrowing  money  on  a 
ship's  bottom,  or  by  pledging  the  ship  as  security. 

B6UCHE,  (b&sh)  71.  [Fr.]  See  Bouge. 

BOUCHET,  (b5-sha'  or  ba-shet')  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear. 

BoOd,  Ti.  An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt ;  a  weevil. 

Bdv-DOIR',*  Oi^-dwHr')  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  small  room  or 
cabinet,  usually  near  the  bedchamber  and  dressing 
room  for  private  retirement ;  a  private  room.  Brande. 

B6UGE,  (bSj)  V.  n.  [bouge,  Fr.]  To  swell  out.  [r.J 

frBouoE,  (bSj)  71.  [bouche,Fr.]  Provision;  tood.  B.  Jonson. 

BoOgh  ^bBfl)  TU  An  arm,  branch,  or  shoot  of  a  tree. 

Bought"  (biwt)  i.&.p  from  Buy.  See  Buy. 

Bought,  Cjsat  or  b-iwt)  [befit,  J.  Sm.  ,•  b^wt,  P.  K.  Wb.] 


n.  A  twist ;  a  flexure ;  that  part  of  a  Bling  which  co« 

tains  the  stone.  1  Sam. 
^OUGHTY,  (bBu'te)  a.  Crooked.  Sherwood. 
Bou&iE,*  (bS'zhej  71,  [Fr.]  A  wax  candle  ;  a  waxed  slip  of 

linen  or  other  material  used  in  surgery ;  a  catheter.  Orabb. 
Bouzzzi,*  (b61'ye)  n.  [Fr.]  Boiled  meat,  ov  intat  stewed 

with  vegetables.  Merle. 
Bouillon,  (bol'yong')  n.  [Fr.]  Broth  ;  soup 
BPu-lAn'p^r-ite,*  71.  {Min.)   A  sulphuret  of  lead  an* 

antimony.  Dana. 
Bould'^r,  (bold'er)  a.  Noting  large  stones  or  pebbles,  ct 

walls  built  of  them.  See  Bowlder. 
Boulea,*  n.  A  small  Bengal  pleasure  boat.  Malconu 
Bdu'LE-rARD',*n^  [Fr.]  A  rampart;  apromennde  plantci 

with  trees  around  a  city.  Qent.  Mag, 
BoO'Lj-iwy,  71.  See  Bulimt, 
Boult,  v.  a.  See  Bolt. 

BoONCE,   v.  71.  [i.  BOUNCED  ;  pp.  BOUNCING,  BOUNCED.]  To 

leap  or  spring  suddenly ;  to  hit  against  so  as  to  rebound 

to  spring  ;  to  boast ;  to  lie 
BoOnoe,*  w.  a.  To  drive  against ;  tothrusu  Swift. 
BoOnce,  71.  A  strong,  sudden  blow  or  noise  ;  a  boast 
BoON9'er,  n.  One  who  bounces;  a  large  person  ;  a  liar  ; 

a  great  lie.  Potter. 
BbOw9'mG,*  Tu  Act  of  falling  or  striking ;  aboast.  Johnson, 
BoOn9'ing,*  a.     Huge;   great;  large  of  its  kind;  bold, 

strong,  .^sh,  [Colloquial,] 
BoON9'^iNG-Ly,  a*/.  With  a  bounce;  boastingly. 
Bo&ND,  n.  That  which  binds  in  or  limits ;  a  boundary ;  a 

limit: — a  leap;  a  jump. 
BoOnd,  V.  a.  [z.  bounded;  pp.  bounding,  bounded.]  To 

fix  limits  to ;  to  limit ;  to  enclose ;  to  restrain  : — to  maka 

to  bound. 
BoOnd,  v.  n.  To  jump  ;  to  rebound  ;  to  leap.  Shale 
BoOno,  i.Scp.  from  Bind.  See  Bind. 
BoOnd,  a.  Destined;  tending;  going;  intending  to  go. 
BoOnd,*  p.  a.     Confined;    straitened:  —  as,  hide-iowTid^ 

wind-&oMTi(Z,  ic6-6oii7irf, 
BoOn'da-ry,  n.  A  limit ;  a  bound ;  the  mark  of  a  limit 

that  which  bounds  or  limits. 
BoOn'den,  p.  from  Bind.   Bound.  —  a,  appointed;  indis 

pensable ;  obligatory.  J}5°  It  was  formerly  used  as  the  past 

participle  from  bind;  but  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  "  bounden  duty,"  Porteus. 
tBoON'DEN-Ly.  ad.  In  a  dutiful  manner. 
BoOnd'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  bounds ;  a  limiter. 

giSKB^ro"/."™'  I  -  A  stone  .o  play  with.  Bry^en. 
BoOnd'less,  a.  Having  no  bound ;  unlimited. 
BoOnd'less-ly,*  ad.  In  a  boundless  manner.  Hawkins. 
BoOni>'less-n£ss,  n.  Exemption  from  limits.  Satttk. 
IIBoCn'te-oOs,  [l)bun'te-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  boun'tyys,  S  E. 

F.K.;  boiln'che-us,  ff.,-  bbun'te-us,  bbuut'yLis,  or  houn'ch^ 

us,  Sm.]  a.  Liberal;  kind;  bountiful. 
jjBoUN'TE-otrs-Ly,  ad.  Liberally.  Dryden. 
NBoON^TE-otis-NESS,  71.  Munificence. 
BbON^Tl-iFOL,  o.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  munificent. 
BoON'Ti-FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bountiful  manner.  Donne 
BoOn'ti-fOl-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  bountiful. 
tBoON'Ti-HfiAD,    (bbun'te-hed)  i  „     r-^^^Ti^oc .    .a^„^ 
tBoON'T-HfiDE       bbun't^hedU"-.?f,°°^°^f  5    ^"^"^ 
JBoON'Ti-HOOD;  (S)ciun'te-had)5      *'°'^'^^y-  ^P^'"^- 
BoON'Ty,  71.  [bonte,  Fr.]  Generosity  ;  munificence ;  a  pres- 
ent or  gift ;  a  premium  given  to  encourage  or  promoto 

any  object. 
Bouquet,  (bS'ka)  n.  [FrJ  A  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  nosegay 
fBoURD,  7).  71.  [bour  der,  Fr.']  To  jest;  to  joke.   Cliaucer. 
fBouRD,  71.  A  jest.  Spenser. 
ffiouRD'ER,  n.  A  jester.  Huloet. 
fBouRD'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  sport.  Huloet. 
B  OVM  GEO  IS  *  (hdrzh-wt')7u  [Fr.}  A  citizen.  Suremtt, 
BovR-9^EoIs',  (bur-jbis')  [byr-jbis',  TV.  Sm. ,-  biir'jbis,  £.]  m. 

[bourgeois,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  printing  type,  larger  than  bte- 

vier,  and  smaller  than  long  primer. 
BoiJR't^EpN,  (biir'jun)  v.  n.  [bourgeonner,  Fr.]  To  sprouij 

to  shoot  into  branches.  Dryden, 
IIBOURN,  (born  or  b6rn)   [born,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  bom,  SL 

P.  E.  K. ;  born  or  born,  F.]  n.  [borne,  Fr.J    A  bound ;  a 

limit.  Shak.  [A  brook.  Spenser.] 
llBouRN'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  bourn  or  limit.  Grainger.  [K-J 
BouR'NpN-iTE,*  TU  (Min.)   An  antimonial  sulphuret  of 

lead.  Jameson. 
BQuRSE,  (b8rs)  71.  [Fr.]  An  exchange   See  Burie 
Bou^E,  (b6z)7).7i.  i&w^i-en.,  Dutch.!  [i.boubed  ;  p;;.  Bouwwt^ 

boused.]  To  drink  intemperately  or  lavishly.  Spenser 
■|-B6u?E,*  or  BouzE,*  71.  Liquor;  drink.  Massinger 
JBou^E,  (b8z)  V.  a.  To  swallow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
BoOst-rp-phe'DPN,*  [bbust-r9-fe'dpn,    P.   Cyc.  Brande 

bbiist-rof'e-don,  Sm.]  n.  [0avg,  an  ox;  arpetlia),  I  turn.]  A 

mode  of  writing  found  in  early  Greek  inscriptions,  from 

right  to  left,  and  then  turning  from  left  to  right,  as  an  os 

ploughs.  Bosworth. 
Bou'^y,  (bd'ze)  a.  Drunken;  intoxicated;  boosy    Dryden, 
BoOt,  n.  [botia.  It.]  A  turn  ;  a  trial ;  an  attempt     i  going 
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and  retuniing,  as  of  a  plough ;  as  much  c  az.  action  as 
is  performed  at  one  time.  Sidney. 

B&u-TADB'j  (b&-tadOn.  [Fr.l  A  whim;  a  fancy.  Swift 

|»6uT'ANT,*a.  [Fr.]  {Arck.)  Denoting  a  flat  kind  of  arch 
abuttil  T  against  a  building  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  .^sh. 

\BouTEf'EUj{btt'f}i)n.  [Pr.]  An  incendiary.  Bacon. 

^Bdu'Ti  3 ALE,  (b6'te-sal)  n.  A  sale  at  a  cheap  rate,  as 
booty  i  3  commonly  sold.  .Sir  J.  Hayward. 

tiouTS-RiMESy(hb'rS-m3L')n.pl.  [Fr.]  Rhymes  to  be  filled 
up  and  made  into  verses. 

Bo'VATE,  n.  [bovatay  L.]  As  much  land  as  one  yoke  of 
oxen  can  cultivate  in  a  year.  Bum. 

Bo'vEY-COAL,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  bituminous  wood, 
found  at  Bovey  Hayfield,  near  Exeter,  England.  Brande. 
•  Bo'vj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  ox.  Cvdworth. 

Bo'viNE,*  [bo'vin,  Sm.  R. ;  bo'vin,  ^.]  Relating  to  bulls, 
oxen,  and  cows.  P.  Cyc. 

Bo\'V',  V.  a.  I J  BOWED  J  pp.  BOWING,  BOWED.]  To  boud  J  to 
bend  the  \  Ay  in  token  of  respect  j  to  bend  sideways  ^  to 
iiicliue  J  to  depress. 

Bcf^,  V.  n.  To  bend ;  to  make  areverence ;  to  stoop ;  to  incline. 

Bo^,  (bbu)  71.  An  act  of  respect,  reverence,  or  submission. 
-  (JV'aiit.)  The  rounding  part  of  a  ship's  side  forward, 
beginning  where  the  planks  arch  inwards,  and  termi- 
nating where  they  close  at  the  stem  or  prow.  —  "Bow?  of 
a  ship,  rhyming  with  cow,''  Walker  iao  Sm.  &  JVb.^  and 
so  pronounced  by  seamen  ;  yet  it  is  placed  under  the  other 
pronunciation  of  the  word  (bo)  by  S.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  &  K. 

Bow,  n.  An  instrument  which  shoots  arrows;  a  rainbow; 
the  instrument  with  which  the  viol,  &c.,  are  struck  ;  any 
bend  in  the  form  of  a  bow ;  a  curve,  as  the  bow  of  a  sad- 
dle, &c. 

tBow'^-BLE,(boVbl)  a-  Flexible    Wodroephe. 

B6w'-BeAr-]ER,  71,  An  under  officer  of  the  forest.  Cowel. 

Bow'-bEnt,  (bo'bent)  a.  Crooked,  like  a  bow.  Milton. 

B6w'-Bof  ,*  n.  A  young  archer ;  an  appellation  for  Cupid. 
Shak, 

Bbif^'EL,  u.  ffi.  To  disembowel.  Huloet.  \^ThoTnson. 

Bo'^'elled,*  (boii'eld)  p.  a.  Having  bowels  or  a  belly. 

B<3"^':^l-l£ss,  a.  Without  tenderness  or  pity.  Browne. 

Boi^'EL§,  71.  -pi.  \boyawL,  Fr.]  The  intestines ;  the  inner 
parts,  including  the  heart ;  the  seat  of  pity ;  tenderness. 

Bb^ft^^ER,  71.  One  who  bows:  —  a  shelter  in  a  garden  ;  a  re- 
treat; a  retired  chamber;  a  shady  recess: — a  muscle. — 
(J^aut.)  An  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

Bb^'ER,  V.  a.  To  embower.  Shak. 

fBb^'ER,  V.  7i.  To  lodge.  Spenser. 

BbW?R-V,  a.  Full  of  bowers;  shady    Tickell. 

BowGE,  V.  -n.  See  Bouge. 

Bow-HAnd,  71.  The  hand  that  draws  the  bow.  Spenser 

Bb^'lNG,*j).  a.  Bending  down  ;  making  a  bow. 

Bb'^'lNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bending  manner.  Huloet. 

Bowl,  (boI)7i.  [fiueZm,  Welsh.]  Avesselto  hold  liquids,  rath- 
er wide  than  deep  ;  the  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  a  basin. 

IIBowL,  (bol  or  bbfil)  [bo],  S.  W.  J.K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bSul,  P.  E. 
Ja.  R. ;  bbiil  or  bol,  J*'.]  n.  [boule^  Fr.]  A  round  mass  or 
ball,  generally  used  for  play. 

||BowL,  (bol  or  bbul)  V,  a.  \i.  bowled  ;  pp.  bowling, 
BOWLED.]  To  roll  as  a  bowl ;  to  pelt  with  any  thing  rolled. 

NBowL,  (bol  OT-bbQl)  v.  n.  To  play  at  bowls.  Skak. 

Bowl'der,  (bolMer)  n.  A  large,  round  stone;  a  fragment 
or  lump  broken  oif  a  rock  or  cliff ;  a  large  pebble. 

Bowl'der,*  a.  Applied  to  large,  round  stories,  pebbles,  or 
fragments  of  rocks,  or  to  walls  built  with  pebbles.  Francis. 

Bow'-LEg-,  71.  A  leg  crooked  like  a  bow.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Bbw'-Lfi&GED,  [bo'legd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

[IBowl'er,  or  Bb^L'ER,  n.  One  who  bowls. 

Bow'less,*  a.  Having  no  bow.  Pollok. 

Bow'LINE,  or  BbA^'LiNE,  [bcia/lin,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. ;  bo'ljn, 
K,  Sm.  R.i  bo'lin,  Ja.]  n.  [bouline,  Fr.]  (JVaui.)  A  line  or 
rope  used  to  make  a  sail  stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind. 

BowL'jNG,  or  Bb\VL'iNG,  71,  Bowline.  See  Bowline. 

IIBowL'iNG,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  throwing  bowls. 
Bowl'|NG-Xl'ley,*7i.  A  place  for  bowling.  1Vyeth.[V.8.] 
iBowL'iNG-GRiiEN,  71.    A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept 
smooth  for  playing  with  bowls.  Bentley. 

riBoWL'iNG-GRoDNi),  71.  Bowling-green.  B.  Jonson. 

Bbw'MAN,  7t.,-  pi.  BOW^'MEN.  An  archer.  Jercm.  iv. 

BotX^'man,*  n.  One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat.  Smart. 

Bow'nEt,  n.  A  net  made  of  twigs  bowedXo  catch  fish. 

Bbi^'piECE,*  71.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carried  in  the  bow  of 
a  ship.   Smart, 

Bb'A'SE,  u.  71.  (J\raut.)  To  haul  or  pull  together.  Chambers, 

Bow'-SiioT,  (bo'shSt)  71.  The  space  which  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow  may  pass.  Oen.  xxi. 

Bbw'sPRiT,  (bo'sprlt)  n.  (JWiwi.)  A  boom  or  mast  which 
|3r()jects  over  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to  carry  the  sail  forward. 

fBbws'SEN,  (bbiis'sn)  v.  a.  To  drench ;  to  soak.  Carew. 

Bow'strIng,  n.  The  string  of  a  bow:  —  an  instrument  or 
mode  of  execution  by  strangling^  in  Turkey. 

Bbw^STRtNGED,*o.  Fumished  With abowstring,  Ed.Rev. 

Bow'-WIn'dow,  (bo'wtn'dS)  n.  (,^rck.)  A  window  pro- 
jecting from  the  general  face  of  a  building,  of  a  curved 
or  :^Iygonal  form;  —  called  also  bay-window. 
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BbTRr'w6*,*  n.  The  loud  bark  of  a  dog   Booth, 

Bow'YER,  (biS'y^r)  71.  An  archer;  a  maker  of  bows. 

B6x,  n.  A  tree;  a  hard,  valuable  wood:  —  a  cane  made  o( 
wood,  or  other  matter ;  the  case  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass; a  chest  for  money:  —  a  Christmas  present: — an 
enclosed  space  with  seats  in  a  theatre :  —  a  blow  on  thi 
head  given  by  the  hand. 

B6x,  ■».  a.  [i.  boxed;  pp.  boxing,  boxed.]  To  strike  with 
the  band;  to  make  an  incisk)n  in,  as  a  tree;  to  enclose 

'  in  a  box.  —  To  box  the  compass,  to  rehearse  the  several 
points  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 

B6x.  V.  n.  To  fight  with  the  fist,  VEstrange.      ^ 

Bbx'EN,  (bSk'sn)  a.  Made  of  box  ;  resembling  box. 

B6x'ER,  n.  One  who  boxes  ;  a  pugilist. 

BSx'HAUL,  V.  a.  {J^aut.)  To  bring  a  ship,  when  close- 
hauled,  round  upon  the  other  lack.  Chambers. 

Bbx'iNG,*  n.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist,  Blackatone. 

Bbx'iKG,*  p.  a.  Putting  into  a  box  ;  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Bb?,  71.  A  male  child  ;  a  male  person  or  child  less  than  13 
or  less  than  18  years  of  age ;  one  in  the  state  of  adoles- 
cence; a  term  used  in  contempt  for  a  young  man. 

Bb?,  V.  a.  To  treat  or  act  a  part  as  a  boy.  Shak. 

BovAR*  71.  A  Greek  or  Muscovite  nobleman  or  grandee 
Crabb. 

BOYAU*  (bo-yoO  71.  [Fr.J  Fort.  A  ditch  covered  with  s 
parapet.  Crabb. 

Bbf'BLiND,  a.  Undisceming,  like  a  boy.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

BbS'HOOB,  (bBi'hud)  n.  The  state  of  being  a  boy. 

Bbi^'jSH,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy ;  childish ;  trifling. 

Bb?'iSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  boyish  manner;  childishly. 

Bb5"'isH-N£ss,  71.  The  manners  of  a  boy ;  childishness. 

Bbi?'i§M,  71.  Puerility;  state  of  a  boy.  JVarton^ 

Bb?N,*  71.  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  making  cheese,  &c.  Loudon 

Bb^'s'-PLAY,  (b'dlz'pla)  n.  The  play  of  a  boy.  J?cau77i.  ^  Fi 

Bp.  An  abbreviation  of  bishop, 

Bra-bXh'tine,*  a.  Belonging  to  Brabant.  Ency. 

BrXb'BLE,  71.  A  brawl ;  a  clamorous  contest.  Shak. 

BrXb'ble,  v.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  wrangle.  Sidney. 

fBRXB'BLE-MfiNT,  71.  Contentious  language;  brabbit 
Holland. 

BrXb'bler,  n.  A  clamorous  fellow.  Shak. 

BrXc'cate,*  a.  (OmitJi.)  Having  the  feet  covered  with 
feathers.  Brande. 

Brace,  v.  a,  [brasser,  Fr.]  [i.  braced;  pp.  bracing 
braced.]  To  bind ;  totie  close;  to  strain  up ;  to  make  tense 

Brace,  7i.  A  cincture  ;  bandage  ;  that  which  holds  any 
thing  tight,  or  supports  ;  a  bracket  ;  a  strap  ;  thing* 
braced  together ;  a  pair ;  armor  for  the  arm ;  a  piece  of 
timber  framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  used  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving.  —  {Printing)  A  crooked  line  en- 
closing a  passage  or  lines  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
gether,  and  not  separately,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Brace'LET,  [bras'let,  W.  P    J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb 
bi^s'let,  S.]  [braceiety  Fr  }  An  ornament  for  the  arm ;  s 
piece  of  defensive  armur  for  the  arm. 

Bea'c?r,  71,  He  or  that  which  braces  or  binds ;  a  cincture 
an  astringent  medicine ;  armor  for  the  arm. 

Bra'ce^,*  71.  pi  Bands  or  fillets  for  supporting  pantaloon* 
&LC.  Ure.  (JNTauC.)  Ropes  belonging  to  the  yards. 

|BrXch,  71    \brachet,  old  Fr.]  A  bitch-hound.  Burton. 

BRACHE,*n.  A  pointer  or  setting  dog.  Sliak,  Booth. 

BrajETUAl,  (biUk'y&l  orbra'ke-?l)  fbrak'y^l,  S.  W.J.  F. 
E  Ja.K.;  bi^k'e-?!.  P. ,-  bra'ke-?l,  Sm.]  a.  \brachiwn,'L.] 
Belonging  to  the  arm. 

BrXjeh'i-ate  *a.  (Bot.)  Extending  out  like  the  arms.  CraAh 

BrXjEh'i-o-pod,*  71.  (Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  acephalous 
or  headless  bivalve  mollusks.  Brande, 

BrXch'man,  (bri'm^n)  71.  A  Hindoo  priest.  See  Bramin. 

BrX£;h'y-cXt-a.-l£c'tic,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  verse  wanting 
two  syllables  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Brande, 

ERA-jeHi?G'RA.-PHER,  71.  A  short-haud  writer.  Oayton. 

Bra-«HkG'ra-phy,  (br?-kig'r&-fe)  n.  [/?/»axv#and  ypatpi.' " 
The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand  or  by  abbreviations. 

BRA-£:H\'L'p-(j^Y,*  71,  Concise  or  laconic  speech.  Cr^^h 

BrAck,  71.  A  breach  ;  a  break.  Hayward. 

BrXck'en,  (brak'kn)  n.  A  fern  ;  a  brake.  [Local,  Eng.i 

BrXck'et,  71,  A  cramping-iron  to  stay  timber  work ;  a  stay 
to  support  a  shejf;  the  cheek  of  the  carriage  of  a  mortar 
— pi.  Hooks  [thus]  to  enclose  something  in  writing  o. 
printing. 

BrXck'et,*  v,  a,  [i.  bracketed  ;j3jj,  bracketing,  brack 
ETED.]    To  enclose  in  or  connect  by  brackets.  Barker 

BrXck'ish,  a.  Saltish;  somewhat  salt.  Bacoii. 

BrXck'ish-n£ss,  n.  Saltness  in  a  small  degree.  Cheyne 

fBRXcK'y,  a.  Brackish.  Drayton. 

BrXct,*  71.  [bracteaj  L.]  {Bot.)  The  Jast  leaf,  leaflet,  or  &c 
of  leaves,  that  intervenes  between  the  true  leaves  an4 
the  calyx  of  a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

BRXc'TE-AL,*a.  Furnished  with  bracts.  Brande. 

BrXc'te-P-late,*o.  Having  little  bracts.  Brande. 

BrXd,  [Saxon.]  being  an  initial,  signifies  hrot^^  Gibson. 

BrXd,  71.  A  sort  of  nail  having  no  broad  head. 

BrXi>'y-p6d,*  71.  (Zool )  A  family  of  edentate  mammals 
Brande. 
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k«KXa,  B.  n  lu  brj((4ed;  pp.  braooino,  ehagged.]  To 
boast  J  to  vaunt.  Shak.  [Low.] 

8BAG-,7i.  A  boast;  the  thing  boasted.  Jtfilton.  A  game  al 
cards.   Cliambera. 

iBrXGjO.  Proud|boaating.  BaZe. 

BeXg-gvdo'cj-o,  (bi«g.g?-d5'ah9-6)  v.  A  boaster.  Lh-yden. 

fBRXo'oAR-DTiSE,  71.  Gloriation  ;  a  bragging.  Minsheiu 

fBaiG'G^R-Dl^M,  71.  Boaatftilness.  SliaJu 

BrAg'gart,  tu  a  vain  boaster.  Shak. 

BrAg'gart,  a.  Boastful :  vainly  ostentatious.  Donne, 

BrXg's:er,  71.  One  who  brags;  a  boaster.  Bale. 

RrXg'^et,  71.  A  sweet  drink  j  a  kind  of  mead.  Chaucer. 

IIrXg'&in&j* p.  a.  Boasting;  praising  one's  self. 

fjRXG'«INO-LV,  ad.  Boaatingly.  Huloet, 

fBRX&'LESS,  a.  Without  a  boast.  Shak. 

fBRXG'iiV,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  boast  of.  Spenser. 

Brah'ma,*  >  n.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  the  first  person  of 

BrX'ma,*    )     the  trinity  ;  the  creator.  Ency. 

Brah-bXa'jc,*  a.  Braminical.  P.  Ofc.  See  Brauinical. 

BRXH-MXN'iC,*a.  Braminical.  Col&rid^e. 

Brah'M^N,*  n,  A  Gentoo  or  Hindoo  priest;  one  of  the  first 
of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  Ency.  See  Bramin. 

Braid,  (brad)  V.  a.  [t.  braided  ;  ;7p.  braiding,  braided.] 
To  weave  together;  to  plat;  to  intertwine. 

Braid,  ti.  A  texture ;  something  braided ;  a  knot. 

fBRAlD,  0.  Crafty  ;  deceitful.  Shak. 

fBRAlD,  n.  A  start,  aa  from  sleep.  SackvUle. 

J-Braid,  v.  a.  To  upbraid  ;  to  reproach.  Hvloet. 

Brail§,  (bralz)  n.  pL  (JVaitt.)  Small  ropes  to  the  sails. 

Brail  Dp,*  ».  a,  (JVaui.)  To  haul  up  by  the  brails.  Mar. 
Diet. 

Brain,  n.  The  soft,  whitish  mass  incloe:ed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow  termi- 
nate, and  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and 
reflection;  the  understanding;  the  affections;  fancy; 
unagination. 

Brain,  v.  a.  To  dash  out  the  brains.  Dryden. 

Brained,*  (brand  or  bra'ned)  a.  Furnished  with  brains, 
Sliak. 

Brain'-Fe-VEr  *  71.  An  Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Booth. 

Brain'ish,  c  Hot-headed  ;  furious.  Shak.  [R.] 

BrAin'l:^ss,  a.  Destitute  of  brains  ;  silly.  Hooker. 

Brain'fXn,  71.  The  skull,  containing  the  brain. 

Brain'-rXck-;ng,*  a.  Perplexuig;  harassing  the  mind. 
Phillips. 

Brain'sIck,  a.  Diseased  in  the  understanding.  Shak. 

BRAiN's'IcK-Ly,  orf.  Weakly ;  headily.  ShaJc. 

Brain'sIck-ness,  7l  Indiscretion  ;  giddiness.  Holland. 

BrA.ird,*  71,  (Scotland)  The  springing  up  of  seeds.  Brande. 

BrAird,*  V,  71.  To  spring  up,  as  seeds.  Loudoiu 

Brait,  (brat)  71.  A  rough  diamond.  Crdbh. 

j;BRAKE,  i.  from  Break;  now  broke.  See  Break. 

Brake,  n.  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax;  a 
heavy  harrow;  a  machine  for  confining  horses  while 
shoeing  them  ;  a  sharp  bit  or  snafile ;  a  carriage  used  for 
breaking  in  horses ;  a  baker's  kneading-trough ;  a  handle 
or  lever  by  which  a  ship-pump  is  worked: — a  fern;  a 
thicket:  —  that  part  of  a  movable  battery  or  engine  that 
enables  it  to  turn.  See  Break. 

Brake'man,*  71.  ;;ji.  brake 'men.  One  who  tends  a  break 
on  a  railroad  car.  Hale.  See  Breakman. 

Bra'kv,  a.  Full  of  brakes  ;  thorny,  Bp.  Hall. 

BrXm'ele,  (brSm'bl)  tu  The  blackberry  bush;  any  rough, 
prickly  shrub.  Spenser.  A  bird.  See  Bbambling. 

eRXM'BljE-B£R-Ry,*7i.  A  prickly  plant  and  its  fruit.Draijton. 

BrXm'bled,  (brSm'bld)  a.  Overgrown  with  brambles. 

BrXm'ble-FInch,*  71,  Brambting,  a  species  of  finch. 
Booth.  I^'^°  bramble. 

BrXm'bljng,  71.  A  bird  ;  the  mountain  chaffinch  ;  called 

BrXm'blv,  a.  Full  of  bramble'3.  Sherwood. 

Bra'M|n,  [bra'min,Ja.jSm.  R. ;  brSm'in  orbr'i'min,  K.;  brSra'- 
jn,  Wb.]  n.  A  Hindoo  priest;  one  of  the  sacerdotal  caste 
of  Hindosfan.  Also  written  brackman  and  brahvUn. 

BrX-mIn'j-c^LjO.  Relating  to  the  Bramins.  Halked, 

BrXn,  n.  The  husk  or  covering  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
which  immediately  covers  the  kernel ;  the  refuse  of  sift- 
ed meaL 

IBbXn'caK-Dj  (brSng'k?rd)  n.  [brancard^  Fr.]  A  horse-lit- 
ter; a  hand-barrow. 

Branch,  n.  [branche,  Fr.]  The  shoot  of  a  tree ;  the  off- 
shoot of  any  thing,  as  of  a  river,  a  family,  a  stag's  horn, 
&c. ;  a  smaller  i)art  of  any  thing  ;  a  limb  ;  a  part  or  a  di- 
vision ;  any  distinct  article  or  portion  ;  offspring. 

BrXnch,  v.  n.  [i,  branched;  pp.  branching,  branched.] 
To  spread  in  branches,  or  into  separate  parts ;  to  shoot 
out. To  branch  outj  to  speak  diffusively.  .Addison. 

BRiNCH,  V.  a.  To  divide  or  form  as  into  branches. 

BrXnch'ER,  n.  One  who  forms  branches.  —  (Falconry)  A 
young  hawk. 

BrXnch'^-RY,  n.  The  vascular  parts  of  fruits ;  a  system  of 
brandies.  Chambers. 

BhAn* GSf-^1*  n,  pi  [L.]  The  gills  of  fish.  Brande. 

BRiNCH'S-Nfiss,  n.  Fulness  of  branches.  Sherwood. 

3EtNCH'(Na,*?>  a*  Extending  in  or  forming  branches, 
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BRXN'jEHi-Q-PdD,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  crustaceous  animal.  Branat 

BRXN-jCHi-Ss'Tif-GXN,*  71.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  cartilaginoui 
fishes.  Brande. 

BrXn-jEhi-6s'te-goOs,*  a.  Having  covered  gills,  as  fish- 
es. Pennant, 

BrXnch'less,  a.  Having  no  branches  or  shoots. 

BrXnch'l^t,*  71.  A  little  branch.  Crabb. 

BrXnch'y,  a.  Full  of  branches ;  apreading.  Pope. 

BrXnd,  71.  [Sax.]  A  piece  of  wood  partly  burnt;  a  burning 
stick  ;  a  mark  made  by  a  hot  iron ;  a  stigma ;  a  mark  at 
infamy,  {brandoj  It.]  A  sword.  Milton. 

BrXND,    v.    a.    [i.  BRANDED  ;    pp.    BRANDING,    BRANDXD.l    Tc 

mark  with  a  brand  or  note  of  infamy  j  to  burn  with  a 

hot  iron. 
BrXnd'g66se,71.  See  Brant,  and  Brekt. 
BrXnd'jng,*  p.  a.  Marking  with  a  brand. 
BrXnd'jng-ir-on,*  (-I'um)  71.    An  h-on  to  brand  wiih. 

Loudon. 
BrXnd'ir-on,  (-i'yrn)  71.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  upon;  a 

branding-iron. 
BrXn'dish.v.  a.  [i.  brandished  ;  2^. brandishing,  bsah 

OI3HED.]  To  flourish,  as  a  weapon ;  to  wave  or  shake ;  to 

play  with. 
BrXn'dish,  71.  A  flourish.  Tatlm: 
BrXn'dish-er,*  71.  One  who  brandishes.  Chapman, 
BrXn'djsh-Ing,*  p.  a.  Flourishing  or  waving  as  with  a 

weapon. 
IBrXn'dle,  (bran'dl)7?.  71.  [iraTidii/er,  Fr.]  To  shake.  Cot- 
grave. 
BrXnd'linGj  71.  A  kind  of  worm.  Walton. 
BrXnd'-new,  a.  New,  as  from  the  fire  or  forge.  Forby. 
BrXn^drith,*  71.  A  fence  round  the  mouth  of  a  well 

Francis. 
BrXn'dv,  71.  Ibrajidcioine^  or  burnt  wine  ;  brand  weiny  Ger  ] 

A  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine 

the  alcoholic  portion  of  wine. 
BrXn'dy-Wine,  7i.  Brandy.  Wiseman. 
ErXn'gle,  (brdng'gl)  71.  Squabble ;  wrangle.  Swift. 
BrXn'gle,  v.  n.  To  wrangle  ;  to  squabble.  Bp.  HaU.  [R.| 
fBRAN'GLE-MlSNT,  (brSng'gl-mSnt)  ti.  A  brangle. 
BrXn'gler,  n.  One  who  brangles  or  quarrels.  Kersey 
BrXn'gling,  71.  auarrel.  Whitlock.  [r.] 
BrXnk,  71.  Buckwheat.  Mortimer.  A  scolding-bridle.  SmarL 
BrXnk'ur-sine,*7i.  a  plant;  the  bear's-breech.  Booth. 
BRXN'LiN,n.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  Chambers. 
BrXn'-ne w,  a.  Cluite  new :  —  corrupted  from  bratidr^eui 
BrXn'ny,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  bran. 
fBRXN^SLE,  71.  [FrJ  A  brawl :  a  dance.  SpCTiser 
BRXNT,a.  Steep.  [Local,  Eng.]  See  Brent. 
BrXnt,*  Tt.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  goose.  SeeBREWx 
BrXnt'-Fox,*  71.  A  small  species  of  fox.  Booth. 
Bra'^en,  (bra'zn)  a.  See  Brazen. 
BrXsh,  a.   Hasty ;  rash.    Orose.    In  some    parts  of   the 

United  States  it  is  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in  the  sense 

of  brittle^  easy  to  break.  Pickering. 
BrX'^ier,  (bra'zher)7i.  An  artificer  who  works  in  brass ;  — 

a  pan  to  hold  coals. 
Br^-§Il',  (br^-zel')  w.  See  Brazil. 
BrXss,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  of  a  yelJnw  color : 

figuratively,  impudence.  [Used  for  copper,  Dev-U  viii.] 
BRXs's-!k(?E,*  71.  A  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage.  Brande* 
BrXs'sart",*  n.  The  piece  (in  plate  armor)  which  protett- 

ed  the  upper  arm,  between  the  shoulder-piece  and  the 

elbow.  Brande. 
BRXss'-HOOFED,*(br&s'h(ift)  a.  Shod  with  brass.  Pope 
BrXs'si-ca,  71.  [L.]  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plantB,  comprising 

cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole,  &:c. 
BrXss'i-nEss,  re.  A  resemblance  of  brass. 
BrXss'-paved,  a.  Firm  as  brass.  Spenser. 
BeXss'-v^§'A(^ed,  (brSs'viz'^jd)  a.  Impudent.  B.Jotisui^. 
BrXhs'-Work,*  (brSs'wurk)  n.  Something  made  of  brass. 

Addismu 
BrXss'y,  a.   Partaking  of  or  like  brass ;  impudent. 
|BrXst,  p.  a.  from  Burst.  Burst ;  broken.  Spenser 
BrXt,  re.  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt.  SAoA 
BRXu'NiTE,*re,  (Min,)  An  oxide  or  ore  of  manganese.  Dan^. 
Br^-va'do,  [br^va'do,  W.P.Ja.  Snu  R.;  br^-va'do  or  br?- 

vk'do,  ^.]  71.  [bravata,  Sp.'j  A  boast;  a  brag;  a  bluster. 
Brave,  a.  Courageous;  valiant;  fearless;  bold;  gallant; 

magnificent ;  excellent ;  noble  ;  fine ;  showy. 
Brave,  ti.  A  hector.  Milton.  A  boast.  Shak.  A  brave  man. 

Bacon.  An  Indian  warrior.  iS£o7ie. 
Brave,  v.  a,  [i.  braved  ;  pp.  braving,  braved.]  To  defy 

to  set  at  defiance ;  to  encounter  with  courage ;  to  maki 

showy. 
Brave'ly,  ad.  In  a  brave  manner;  finely. 
BRA'VJEi-Ry,  [bra've-re^  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu  R. ;  brav' 

re,  TVb.]  n.  Courage  ;  mtrepidity ;  heroism ;  magnanimity 

splendor;  show;  bravado. 
Brav'ing-LV,  ad.  In  a  defying  manner.  Sheldon. 
IIBrX'vo,  or  Bra'vo,  [bri'va,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R, ;  bra^vO 

E.  Sm.  Wb.;  bra'vo  or  biU'vo,  K.]  n.  [bravoj  It.]  A  ban^ 

dit;  an  assassin  who  murders  for  hire. 
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|3rX'vO,*  or  Bra'vo,*  inteij.  [Itj  WeR  done.  —  An  Ital- 
ian inteijection  of  applause,  recently  naturalized  in  Eng- 
lish. Booth, 

BR^-rVfRA,  71.  [It]  (JHus.)  A  song  of  difficult  execution. 
—  a.  Spirited,  difficult,  and  brilliant. 

BrAwl,  v.  n,  tbrouiUerj  Fr.]  ft.  brawled  ;  pp.  bbawliko, 
BRAWLED.]  To  Quarrel  noisily  j  to  speak  loud  and  inde- 
cently J  to  make  a  noise. 

BbA-WL,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  beat  away.  Shak. 

BrAwl,  n,  Q,uarrel:  —  formerly,  a  kind  of  dance. 

BrAwL'ERj  n.  One  who  brawls  ;  a  wrangler. 

BrAwl'jng,  n.  The  act  of  quarrelling.  Sidney, 

BrAwl'ing,*  p  a.  Making  a  brawl ;  quarrelling  noisily. 

BrAwl'Jhg-LV,  ad.  In  a  quarrelsome  manner.  HuloeU 

BrAwn,  71.  The  fleshy,  muscular  part  of  the  body ;  muscu- 
lar strength ;  the  arm ;  bulk  ;  the  flesh  of  a  boar  j  a  boar  j 
food  prepared  from  swine's  flesh. 

fBRAwN,  V.  a.  To  make  strong.  Fuller, 

fBRAwN'TiD,  a.  Strong  ;  brawny.  Spenser. 

BrAwn'e'r,  71.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 

BrAwn';-ness,  n.  State  of  being:  brawny. 

BrIwn'v,  a.  Muscular ;  fleshy  ;  bulky ;  hard.  [Pope. 

BrAwn'y-chIned,*  (-chind)  a.  Having  a  muscular  chine. 

BrXx'v,*?!.  a  disease  or  scouring  in  sheep.  Loudon. 

Bray,  (bra)  v.  a,  \i,  brayed;  pp.  brayinq,  braved.]  To 
pound  or  grind  small.  Bacon.  To  emit  with  harsh  sound. 
ElyoU  To  beat.   WUcoz.   [Local,  Eng.] 

Bray,  (bra)  v.  n.  ^brairey  Fr.]  To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass. 

Bray,  n.  The  noise  of  an  ass ;  harsh  sound  ;  [f  a  bank.] 

Bray'er,  (bra'er)  n.  One  that  brays ;  a  pestle  j  an  instru- 
ment to  temper  printers'  ink. 

Bray'ing,  (bracing)  71.  Clamor;  noise.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

Bray'ing,*  p.  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise,  like  an  ass. 

Brayle,*  71.  {Falconry)  A  piece  of  leatiier  used  to  bind  up 
a  hawk's  wing.  Maunder. 

Braze,  v.  a.  [i.  brazed;  pp.  brazing,  brazed.]  To  solder 
with  brass ;  to  make  impudent. 

Bra'zen,  (bra'zn)  a.  Made  of  brass;  impudent. 

Bra'ZEN,  (bra'zn)  v.  n.  To  be  impudent.  JSrbuthTioL 

Bra'zen-BRO'A'EI),  (bra'zn-brbiid)  a.  Impudent. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE,(bra'zn-fas)7i.  An  impudent  person.  ShaJt. 

Bra'zen-faced,  (bra'zn-fast)  a.  Shameless.  ShaJc. 

Bra'zen-fIst-ed,*  a.  Having  brazen  fists.  Somerville. 

Bra'zen-lv,  (bra'zn-le)  ad.  In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

BRA'ZEN-ir£ss,  (bra'zn-nSs)  ru  Brassiness  ;  impudence. 

BrA'ZII^R,  (bra'zhyr)  n.  An  artificer  who  works  in  brass : 
a  pan  for  coals :  —  also  written  brasier. 

Bra-zIl',  rbr^-zEF,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  br^-zil',  P.J  n. 
A  kind  of  wood  used  for  dyeing,  brought  from  Brazil,  in 
South  America. 

BrXz-j-l£t'to,*  n.  An  Inferior  species  of  Brazil  wood, 
used  for  dyeing  red.  McCulloch.  [zil.  Southey. 

Bra-z1l'ian,*7i.  Anativeof  Brazil— a.  Relating  to  Bra- 

Braz'jng-,*  71,  The  soldering  together  of  the  edges  of  iron, 
copper,  brass,  &c.,  by  means  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
brass  and  zinc.  Ure. 

Breach,  (brecb)  n.  Act  of  breaking;  state  of  being  bro- 
ken ;  a  gap,  particularly  in  a  fortiiication  made  by  a  bat- 
tery ;  a  break ;  an  opening ;  violation  of  a  law  or  con- 
tract; difference;  quarrel ;  infraction;  injury. 

Breach'y,*  a.  Unruly,  or  apt  to  break  out  of  enclosures. 
HoUoway.  [Used  in-  Sussex  in  England,  and  in  New 
England.] 

BrSad,  (brSd)  n.  Food  made  of  flour  or  ground  corn;  food 
in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 

Bread,  or  Breabe,  v.  a.  To  spread  ;  to  make  broad,'  Ray. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

BrEad'-ChIp-per,  71.  One  who  chips  bread.  Shak. 

Br£ad'-Corn,  n.  Corn  of  which  bread  is  made. 

Br£ad'en,  (brSd'dn)  a.  Made  of  bread.  Rogers,  [r.] 

BrEad'frOit,*  n,  A  tree  and  its  fruit ;  the'artocarpus.  P. 
Cyc. 

Bread'less,*  a.  Destituteof  bread  or  food.  Whiteear. 

BrEad'-P&d-ding,*  n.  A  pudding  made  of  bread.  Arbuth- 
not. 

Br£ad'-R66m,  (br6d'r8m)  n,  (JVaut.)  A  part  of  the  hold 
of  a  ship  where  the  bread  and  biscuit  are  kept. 

Br£ad'stOff,*  71.  Bread-corn ;  meal ;  flour.  Marshall, 
[U,  S.] 

Breadth,  (brSdth)  n.  The  measure  of  any  plain  superfi- 
cies  from  side  to  side ;  width ;  extent. 

BrKadth'less.  (brSdth'ies)  o.  Without  breadth.  More. 

Break,  (brak)  [brak,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm.R.  Wb.;  brek, 
S,  JE.J  V.  a,  [i,  BROKE  (t  brake)  ;  pp.  breaking,  broken.] 
To  part  or  rend  by  violence  ;  to  burst  or  open  by  force  ; 
to  divide  ;  to  dislocate  ;  to  destroy  by  violence  ;  to  crush ; 
to  shatter;  to  tame;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  discard;  to 
dismiss ;  to  violate,  as  a  contract ;  to  infringe,  as  a  law ; 
to  intercept;  to  interrupt;  to  separate  company;  to  dis- 
solve any  union. —  To  break  in,  to  train  and  accustom  to 
some  employment  or  service. —  To  break  off,  to  stop  sud- 
denly, to  tear  asunder. —  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  ;  to  lay 
open ;  to  turn  up  with  a  plough ;  to  separate  or  disband. — 
To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  stretch  upon  the  wheel  and 
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break  the  bones.  —  To  break  wind.,  tc  glv    vent  to  wind  R 
the  body. 

Break,  (brak)  v.  n.  To  part  in  two ;  to  burst ;  to  spread  hf 
dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock  ;  to  open,  as  the  morning 
to  burst  forth  ;  to  become  bankrupt;  to  decline  in  health; 
to  issue  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  fall  out. —  To  break  in, 
to  enter  unexpectedly.  —  To  break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity,  to  shake  off  restraint. —  To  break  offj  to  desist 
suddenly. —  To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden  ef- 
fects ;  to  have  eruptions  upon  the  body ;  to  become  disso- 
lute.—  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  itself;  to  disperse. —  T* 
break  with,  to  part  friendship  with  any,  95"  ^t  is  to  be 
observed  of  this  extensive  verb,  that  in  all  its  significa 
tions,  whether  active  or  neuter,  it  has  some  reference  to 
its  primitive  meaning,  by  implying  either  detriment,  sud 
denness,  violence,  or  separation.  It  is  used  often  with 
additional  particleSj  up,  out,  in,  off^  forth.  Sec,  to  modify  its 
signiflcation. 

Break,  (brak)  n.  State  of  being  broken ;  opening ;  a  pause ; 
a  line  drawn;  the  dawn.  —  {Arch.)  A  projection  from,  o/ 
recess  in,  the  wall  of  a  building.  —  {Mech.)  A  drag  ap- 
plied to  the  wheels  of  a  railroad  car,  to  check  its  ve- 
locity ;  the  fly-wheel  of  cranes,  and  other  machinery,  to 
check  their  velocity  or  stop  their  motion.  See  Brake. 

Break'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken. 

BREAK'A9E,*7t.  The  act  of  breaking ;  allowance  for  wbal 
is  accidentally  broken.  Trader^s  Guide. 

BREAK'iipR,  (brak'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  lu'eaks;  a  wave 
broken  by  the  rocks. 

Br£AK'FAST,   v.    n.    \i.    BREAKFASTED  ;  pp.    BREAKFAaTIMO, 

breakfasted.]  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Br£ak'fast,*  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  breakfast.  Milton. 

BrSak'fast,  (brek'f^st)  n.  The  first  meal  in  the  day;  the 
food  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

BrEak'f^st-Ing,  n.  Act  of  taking  breakfast. 

BREAK.'lNG-p  (brak'jng)  n.  Bankruptcy  :  —  witliin,  an  irrup- 
tion : — with  out,  an  eruption:  —  with  up,  a  dissolution, 
or  turning  up  with  a  plough. 

Break'ing-Ih,*  71.  The  act  of  training  a  horse,  &c  ;  an 
invasion.  Maunder. 

Break'm^n,*  n.  One  who  manages  a  break  on  a  rail 
road.  Hale.    See  Brakeman. 

Break'nEck,  71.  A  steep  endangering  the  neck.  Shak. 

BREAK'li£cE,*  a.  Endangering  the  neck.  Smart. 

Break'fr5si-}se,  n.  One  who  breaks  his  promise.  Shak. 

Break'shAre,^  71.  A  disease  or  diarrhoRa  in  sheep.  Iiou(/o7i. 

Break'vo^,  71.  One  who  breaks  his  vows.  ShaL 

Break'wA-ter,  n.  An  artificial  bank  of  stones,  or  the 
hulk  of  a  vessel  sunk,  to  break  the  sea  before  its  entrance 
into  a  roadstead  or  harbor. 

Bream,  (brem)  n.  [breme,  Fr.]  A  fresh-water  fish. 

Bream,  v.  a,  [i.  bream£d;^.br£amino,  breamed.]  (JVaue.) 
To  clean  a  ship,  by  burning  off  sea-weed,  shells,  &lc., 
collected  on  the  bottom  in  a  long  voyage. 

BrISast,  (brSst)  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  human  body,  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  belly ;  the  soft  protuberance  on 
the  thorax,  which  terminates  in  a  nipple ;  a  mother's 
nipple ;  the  bosom ;  the  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the 
neck,  between  the  fore  legs;  the  disposition ;  the  heart; 
the  conscience ;  mind. 

BrI^AST,  (br6st)  v.  a.  [i.  breasted  ;  pp.  breasting,  breast 
ED.]  To  bare  the  breast  against;  to  meet  in  front;  tc 
face.  —  To  breast  up,  to  cut  the  face  or  side  of  a  hedge. 

Br£ast'bone,  71.  A  flat  bone  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  the  sternum. 

Br£ast'cXs-K]5t,  71.  {JVaut.)  The  largest  casket  of  a  ship. 

BrEast'deep,  a.  Breast-high ;  up  to  the  breast. 

Br£ast'ed,  (br6st'ed)a.  Having  a  breast. 

BrEast'fXst,  (brSst'fftst)  7i.  (JVaut.)  A  large  rope  used  tn 
confine  a  ship  sideways  to  a  wharf  or  to  another  ship. 

Br£ast'hi&h,  (brSst'hi)  a.  Up  to  the  breast.  Sidney. 

BrEast'hooks,  (brest'haks)  n.  pi.  {J^auU)  The  timberi 
that  strengthen  the  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Harris. 

Br£ast'kw6t,  (brSat'not)  n.  An  ornament  or  knot  of  rib 
bons  worn  by  women  on  the  breast,  Addison. 

BrEast^mTlk,*  71.  Milk  from  the  breast.  Goldsmith. 

BrEast'pIn,  71.  An  ornamental  pin  for  the  breast;  a 
brooch. 

BrEast'plate,  n.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  breast. 

Br£ast'ploOgh,  (brSst'plbfi)  n.  A  plough,  or  a  kind  ol 
spade  or  shovel,  for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breast. 

BrEast'rail,*  71.  The  upper  rail  of  a  breastwork.  Crabb. 

Br£ast'ropes,  (brSst'ropa)  n.  pi.  {JVauU)  Ropes  which 
fasten  the  yards  to  the  parrels  of  a  ship.  Harris. 

BRiSAST'-StJM-MER,*  71.  {ArcJi.)  A  beam  which  supports 
an  exterior  wall.  Brande. 

Br£ast'work,  (brgst'wUrk)  n.  {Fort.)  An  elevation  o. 
earth  thrown  up  round  a  fortified  place  to  protect  a  garri- 
son from  the  enemy's  fire ;  a  parapet. 

BrjSath,  (brSth)  n.  The  air  drawn  in  and  expelled  by  thf 
lungs  in  respiration;  life;  the  time  occupied  by  onci 
breathing;  respite;  pause;  breeze. 

Breath' 4-BLE,  (brethVbl)  a.  That  may  be  breathed. 

Br£athe,  (brStft)  v.  n.    [i.  breathed;  pp.  breathing 
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iLEAT!iED  J  To  draw  air  into  the  lungs  and  expel  it  j  to 
respirs ;  to  "live ;  to  pause ;  to  rest ;  to  pass  as  air. 

Brkavhe,  (bretft)  V.  a.  To  inspire  or  expire  ;  to  move  by 
breatL ;  to  exhale  j  to  utter  privately ;  to  give  air  or  vent  to. 

Bbeath'^r,  n.  One  who  breathes  j  inspirer. 

*BilfiATH'FtJL,  (brfith'fai)  a.  Full  of  breath.  Spmser. 

Breath'jng,  (bretb'ing)  n.  Respiration  ;  aspiration  ;  se- 
cret prayer  j  breathing-place ;  vent ;  an  accent. 

Breath' ING,*  p.  a.  Drawing  in  or  giving  out  breath. 

Breath'ing-Place,  n.  A  place  to  pause  at.  Sidney 

Breath' iNG-PoRE,*  n.  A  microscopic  aperture  in  the  cu- 
ticle of  plants.  P.  Cyc 

Breath  iiwG-TiME,  n.  Time  to  breathe  or  rest. 

Br£ath'less,  (brSth'lgs)  a.  Out  of  or  without  breath ; 
dead.  [Hall. 

BaiATH'LESS-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  out  of  breath.  Bp, 

Br£c'ci^,*  (brSt'ch^)  n.  [lU  (JWin.)  A  kind  of  pudding- 
stone  ;  a  stone  composed  of  fragments  or  small  pieces  of 
stone  cemented'or  run  together.  Lydl, 

BrEd,  i.  &  p.  from  Breed.  See  Br££d. 

Brede,  (bred)  71.   See  Braid. 

Br£d'sore,*  or  Breed'er,*  71.  A  whitlow,  or  a  sore  com- 
ing without  a  wound  or  visible  cause.  Forty Breeding- 
sore  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  United  States. 

Breech,  [brech,  5.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  brich,  E.  K. 
Wb.]  7U  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  hinder  part  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  or  of  any  thing:  [f  breeches.  Shak.'] 

Breech,  v.  o.  [i.  breeched  ;  pp.  breeching,  breeched.] 
To  put  into  breeches  j  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech  ;  to 
whip  on  the  breech  j  to  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the 
breech  of  a  cannon. 

||BREECH'-BXwii,*  (brich'band)  n.  Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
carriage  horse.  Brande.    See  Breeching. 

||Breech'e§,  (brich'ez)  [brich'ez,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
brSch^ez,  /*.]  n.  pi.  The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  —  To  wear  tJie  breeches^  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  husband.  Burton. 

t!BREECH'E^P6cK'ET,*7i.A  pocket  in  the  breeches. Sioi/t. 
JBreech'JNG,  (brich'ing)  ti.  A  whipping ;  a  part  of  a  horse's 
harness  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  hooked  on  the  shafts, 
enabling  him  to  push  back  the  vehicle  \  a  breech-band. 
Loudon.  (JVaui.)  A  strong  rope  used  to  secure  cannon. 
Mar.  Diet, 

Breed,  v.  a.  \i.  bred;  pp.  breeding,  bred.]  To  procre- 
ate; to  produce  from  one's  self  j  to  bring  forth  ;  to  bear; 
to  give  birth  to ;  to  generate  ;  to  cause ;  to  foster ;  to  edu- 
cate ;  to  hring  up  from  infancy. 

Breed,  v.  n.  To  be  with  young ;  to  produce  offspring. 

Breed,  n.  A  cast ;  kind ;  race  ;  offspring ;  progeny ;  a  num- 
ber produced  at  once ;  a  hatch. 

Breed'bate,  71.  One  who  breeds  quarrels.  S?tak. 

Br£Ed':^:r,  n.  One  who  breeds ;  one  that  is  prolific ;  a  pro; 
ducer- 

Breed'ing,  71,  Education;  manners ;  nurture. 

Breed'jng,*  p.  a.  Bringing  forth  young;  producing; 
educating. 

Breed'|NG-Sore,*  n.  A  whitlow.  See  Bredsore. 

Breeze,  (brez)  71.  The  gadfly.  See  Breeze.  Shale 

tlREEZE,  71.  [6rize,  Fr.]  A  gMitle  gale  ;  asoft  wind.  Raleigh. 
\  disturbance.  Potter.   The  gadfly,  a  stinging  fly, 

liREEZE,*  V.  n.  To  blow  gently  : — a  sea  term.  Smart. 

Breeze'less,  a.  Having  no  breezes ;  very  calm. 

BREEZE'-SHA-KEN,*(-kn)o.  Moved  or  shaken  byabreeze. 
Young. 

BREEZ'y,  a.  Fanneu  witn  gales;  full  of  gales.  Oray. 

Bre'hon,  n.  Anciently  the  name  of  a  judge  in  Ireland  t  — 
Brehon  laws,  the  ancient  laws  of  that  country,  which  were 
unwritten^Iike  the  common  law  of  England. 

4reis'IiA-kite,*  71.  (Miiu)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

fBREME,  a.  Cruel ;  sharp.  Chaucer. 

TBrISn,  v.  a.  To  burn.  Spenser. 

tBR^NT,  p.  a.  Burnt.  Spenser. 

BrEnt,  a.  Steep  ;  high.  Ray.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

BrAnt,*  71.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  goose,  called  also  the 
broad  goose  and  brent  goose.  Eney. 

Br£8T,  n.  (.drch.)  The  moulding  of  a  column  ;  the  torus. 

BrEst-SOm-MEr,  n.  (.Arch.)  See  BREAax-SuMMER.  Mautin 
der. 

Br£t,  n.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind :  —  called  also  burt, 

[BrEt'eOl,  a.  Brimful.  Chaucer. 

BRfiTH'REN,  71.  The  plural  of  Brother. — Brethren  denotes 
persons  of  the  same  society ;  brothers,  persons  of  the  same 
family  or  of  the  same  society.  —  Brethren  is  now  little 
used  except  in  theology  or  the  solemn  style. 

DS.t.T'Tj'C'E^,*  n.  pi.  (In  coal  mines)  Wooden  plankings  to 
prevent  tlie  falling  in  of  the  strata.  Brande. 

BltEVE,  (brev)  ti.  [It.  ^  Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  note  of  time  equal 
to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims.  —  (Law)  A  short  pre- 
cept ;  a  writ  or  brief. 

Br]E-v£t',  or  BRfiv'ET,  [br^-vSt',  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Miirdock; 
Iirgv'^t,  Ja.  R.  Crabb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  patent;  a  warrant  with- 
iiut  a  seal.  —  (Mil.)  A  commission  giving  a  title  and  rank 
above  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 

|lRE-v£T',*ffrBR£v']?T,*  a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet;  as, 


a  brevet  colonel  is  a  colonel  in  rank,  witli  the  pay  of  n 

lieutenant-colonel.  Smart. 
BRfiv'^T-cy,*  n.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  brevet.  Qen 

Oaines.  [r.] 
Brev'I^-RV,  (brev'y^-r?)  [br5v'y?-re,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm, 

brfiv'yst-re,  P.  K.]  n.  [bretiiariumj  L.]  An  abridgment;  tli# 

book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  church  oi  Home 
Brev'IATE,  (brev'ygit  or  brc've-rit)  n,  A  short  compendium 

MUton.   A  lawyer's  brief.  Hadibras. 
Brev'i^tEj  (brtiv'yat)  v.  a.  To  abbreviate.  Sherwood. 
Brev'iA-TURE,  (brev'y^i-tur)  [br5v'y!^-tarjS.Ja.K.;htBv' 

y9-chur,  fV. ;  br6v'y?-tur,  P. ;  bre'v?-vi-tiir,  Sm.]  n.  Aa 

abbreviation,  [r.] 
Br£v'j-cIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral ;  mesole.  Dana, 
Br^-vier',  (bre-ver')  n.  A  small  printing  type,  in  size  be- 
tween bourgeois  and  minion. 
tBR?-vlLi'p-Qu£NCE,-*  n.  A  concise  mode  of  speakiag 

Maunder. 
Brj6v'i-p3Sd,*7i.  An  animal  having  short  legs.  Smart, 
Br£v'j-p£d.*  a.  Having  short  legs.  Smart 
BR£y'{-p£iS['N^TE,*  a.    Short-quilled  or  short-feathered. 

Brande. 
BR£v'l-Ty.n.  Conciseness  ;  shortness;  briefness. 
Brew,  (bru)  v.  a.  [i.  brewed  ipp.  brewing,  brewed,]  To 

make  mcUt  liquor ;  to  make  liquor  by  mixing  and  boilir  g  { 

to  put  into  preparation ;  to  mingle;  to  contrive;  to  pIoC 
Brew,  (brii)  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  brewing,  Shak. 
Brew,  (bru)  n.  That  which  is  formed  by  brewing.  Bacon 
Brew'^9-e,  (bru'9.j)7i.  A  mixture;  something  brewed.  Shak 
Brew']?r,  (brfi'er)  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  brew 
Brew':?r-y,  (brd'er-e)  ti,  A  place  for  brewing. 
Brew'hoOse,  fbru'lioQs)  n.  A  house  for  brewing. 
Brew'jno,  (bra'jng)  n.  Act  of  brewing;  quantity  brewed 

at  once.  —  (■N'aut.)  The  mingling  of  tempestuous  clouds, 
Brew'js,  (brfl'js)  n.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  Jat 

pottage,  made  of  salted  meat.  Warner. 
Brews'ter-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  Da-no, 
Bri'^r,  71,  See  Brier. 

Bribe,  n.  {bribe,  Fr.]   A  reward  given  to  any  one,  espe- 
cially to  a  judge,  an  officer,  or  a  voter,  in  order  to  corrupt 

or  influence  his  conduct. 
Bribe,  B.  a.  [i.  bribed;^,  bribing,  bribed.]  To  give  a 

bribe  to ;  to  gain  by  brihes, 
Bribe'less,*  a.  Free  from  bribery.  Dr.  .alien. 
Brib'^r,  Tt.  One  who  gives  bribes.  South. 
BRl'EilER-y,  n.  The  crime  of  taking  or  giving  bribes. 
BrIck,  n^  [brick,  D.l  Earth  or  clay  formed  into  squares  m 

regular  forms,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  baked  in  the  sun. 
BrIck,  V,  a.  [u  bricked;  pp.  bricking^  bricked.]  To  lay 

with  bricks ;  to  imitate  or  form  like  bricks. 
BRtcK'BiT,  71.  A  piece  of  brick.  Bacon. 
BrIck'buIlt,  (brik'bilt)  a.  Built  with  bricks.  Dryden. 
BrIck'clay,  (brik'kla)  7i,  Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  axA 

alumina,  used  for  making  bricks. 
BrIck'dOst,  n.  Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 
BrIck'earth,  n.  Earth  used  in  making  brick"^. 
BrIck'kIln,  (brxk'kil)  n.  A  kiln  for  burning  bricks. 
BrIck'lay-jpr,  71.  A  mason  who  builds  with  bricks. 
BrIck'lay-ing,*  71.  Art  of  building  with  bricks.  Brands 
tBRlc'KLE,  (brik'kl)  a.  Brittle  ;  apt  to  break.  Spenser 
fBRXc'KLE-Nfiss,  (brik'kl-n6s)  n.  Fragility,  Barret, 
BrIck'mak-er,  n.  One  who  makes  bricks. 
Br1ck'ma-30N,*  (-sn)  n.  One  who  builds  with  hrick^Tohnson 
BRlCK'N6G-jeirfG,*  n.  Brickwork  between  timber  framing 

Brande. 
BrIck'-WAli.,*  71.  A  wall  made  of  brick.  Guardian. 
BrIck'work,  (brik'wurk)  n.  A  laying  of  bricks ;  the  pai 

of  a  building  formed  of  bricks.  Sherwood. 
fBRlcK'y,  a.  Full  of  bricks;  fit  for  bricks.  Cotgrave. 
Bri'dal,  71.  A  wedding;  a  nuptial  festival.  Dryden. 
Bri^d^l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wedding ;  nuptiaK  Shak, 
tBRl^D^L-Ty,  n.  Celebration  of  a  nuptial  feast.  B  Jonson. 
BrIde,  71,  A  woman  newly  married  or  about  to  be  married. 
Bride,  v.  a.  To  make  a  bride  of;  to  marry,  [r.] 
Bride'b£d,  71.  The  marriage-bed.  Shak. 
Bride'cake,  n.  Cake  distributed  at  a  wedding. 
Bride'cham-biir,  71.  The  nuptial  chamber. 
Bride^groom,  71.  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  thi 

married,  [Drayton 

BRiDE'HofJsE,*  71.   The  house  of  a  newly-married  pair 
Bridesmaid,  n.  A  woman  who  attends  upon  the  bride. 
Bride'mAn,  71. ,-  pi.  bride'm£n.  A  man  who  attends  the 

bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
Bride'^'maid,*  71.  Same  as  bridemaid.  Smart. 
Bride'^'mAw,*  71.  Same  as  brideman.  Booth. 
BrIde'stake,  n.  A  post  to  dance  round.  B.  Jonson, 
Bride'wi^ll,  71.   A  house  of  correction.  —  The  original 

bridewell  was  a  palace  built  near  St.  Bride's,  i.  e.  St 

Bridget's  Well,  in  London,  which  was  turned  into  a  hos- 

pital  and  penitentiary 
BrIdge,  (brij)7i.  A  pathway  erected  over  a  river,  cana^ 

road,  &c,,  in  order  that  a  passage  may  be  made  from  on| 

side  to  the  other ;  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  the  8U|b 

porter  of  the  strings  of  viols,  &c. 
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HTn^E,    V.    C    [i.  BRIDGED  ;  pp.    URTDOIKO,    BRIDGED.]    To 

ouild  or  erect  a  bridge  over.  MUtoiu 

ttHlDtjTE'  iESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  briHge.  Southey. 

bltU-^^y  (brij'e)  fl.  Full  of  bridges.  Sherwood. 

^rI'd^E  (bri'dl)  71.  An  instrument  of  iron,  leather,  &:c., 
by  whi  -h  a  borse  is  restrained  and  governed  ;  a  restraint ; 
acurb. 

BRJ'Dl.E.(brI'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  bridled  ;^.BRiDi.rNa, bridled.] 
To  guite  by  a  bridle ;  to  put  a  bridle  on  j  to  restrain. 

Bri'ole   (bri'dl)  V.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

BRi'DLE-cDT-TER,*7i.  One  who  makes  bridles,  spurs,  &c. 
Johnson.. 

Bbi'dle-hK^d,  n.  The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle. 

SRi'T>LE-MAK-Ea,*  n.  One  who  makes  bridles.  Booth. 

Pri'dlijr   n-  One  who  bridles  or  restrains. 

Biil-DddN',*  71.  The  snaffle  and  rein  of  a  military  bridle. 
Crabb. 

Brief,  a.  [Jrie/,  Fr.]  Short;  concise;  contracted.  J)5"Tt 
is  used,  as  a  provincialism  or  vulgarism,  in  the  sense  of 
rife,  common,  or  prevalent,  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  —  Nares  says,  ".Bri^ seems  to  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  [Shalcl  for  rife:  a  corruption  which  is 
still  to  be  heard  among  the  vulgar:  *  A  thousand  busi- 
nesses are  bri^  In  hand.*  "  Kin^  Jokru 

Brief,  n.  A  short  writing  or  epitome.  —  {Law)  A  writ  or 
precept ;  an  abridgment  of  a  client's  case  made  out  for 
instruction  of  counsel :  — letters  patent  giving  license  for 
coUecUng  contributions: — a  papal  rescript. — {Mus.)  A 
measure  of  quantity.  See  Brete. 

Brief'l:ess,*  a.  Having  no  brief.  Bentham. 

Brief'lv,  c^-  Concisely;  quickly.  Skak. 

Brief'mXn,*  n. ;  pL  brief'm£n.  One  who  makes  a  brief  j 
a  copier  of  a  manuscript.  Qu.,  Rev. 

Brief'ness,  TU  Conciseness;  shortness.  Camden. 

Bri'^Kj  n.  A  prickly  shrub ;  the  bramble. 

BrVered,*  a.  Covered  with  briers ;  briery.  ChatterUm. 

BrI'EK-y,  a.  Rough  ;  full  of  briers,  Sherwood. 

BrI'er-v,  71.  A  place  where  briers  grow.  Huloet, 

BrTg,  n.  A  bridge.  Oibson.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

BrIg,  n,  A  small,  square-rigged  merchant  vessel,  with  two 
masts. 

Bri-gade',  71.  [brigadCj  Fr.]  A  division  of  troops.  A  bri- 
gade of  horse  generally  consists  of  eight  or  ten  squad- 
rons; a  brigade  of  foot,  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

Bri-gade',  v.  o.  To  form  into  a  brigade,  [r.] 

Brj-gade^-Ma'jqr,  n.  An  officer  or  major  of  a  brigade. 
Booth. 

BrIg-^-dier',  n.  A  general  officer  who  commands  a  bri- 
gade ;  often  styled  a  brigadier-general. 

BrIg'^nd,  71.  [Fr.]  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers;  a  robber. 

BrIg'^nd-^GE,  71.  [Fr.]  Theft ;  plunder.  JVarburUm, 

BrIg'an-dinz,  fbrlg'jn-din,  S.  W.  P.  Jo.  K.  R. ;  brlg'^in- 
din,  Snu]  n.[bngar^inej  Fr.]  A  coat  of  mail ;  a  light  vessel. 
See  Brigantine. 

BrIg'an-tike,  [brlg'?in-tln,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  i?. ,-  brig'- 
9.n-tin,  Stu,"]  n.  [brigantin,  Fr.]  A  light,  swift-sailing  ves- 
sel ;  a  sort  of  European  brig  with  two  masts. 

Bright,  (brit)  a.  Shining;  full  of  light;  reflecting  light; 
clear  ;  witty  ;  resplendent ;  lucid  ;  splendid  ;  illustrious. 

B RIGHT 'BiJRN-lNG,  (brit'bUrn-jng)  a.  Burning  brightly. 

Bright'ew,  (bri'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  brightened  ;  pp.  brighten- 
ing, brighteked.]  To  make  bright;  to  make  luminous, 
gay,  illustrious,  or  wlfty. 

Bright'en.  (bri'tn)  v.  n.  To  grow  bright.  Pope. 

Bbight'eyeo,  (brit'Id)  a.  Having  bright  eyes,  Oray. 

Bright'hAired,  (brit'hird)  a.  Having  bright  hair. 

Bright'hab-nessed,  (brit'ha.r-n?st)fl.  Having  bright  har- 
ness or  armor.  Milton. 

Brigkt'ly,  (brit'le)  ad.  With  lustre ;  splendidly. 

iIright'n?ss,  (brlt'n^s)  ti.  Quality  of  being  bright;  lus- 
tre ;  acuteness. 

Bright'shin-JNG,  a.  Shining  brightly.  Spenser. 

fBaj-GOSE',  a.  Q,i;arrelsome  ;  contentious.  Puller. 

fBRlGUE,(breg)7u  [6Wfl'a,Ger.lStrife;  quarrel.  Chesterfidd. 

BrIsue,  (brSg)  V.  a.  ^briguerjFi.']  To  canvass;  to  solicit. 
Hurd.  [e.] 

BRiLL,*  n,  A  fish  intermediate  between  the  sole  and  tur- 
bot.  W.  Ency. 

BRfL-L'AN'  TB*  [It.]  {Mas.)  Noting  a  gay  and  lively  man- 
net   Bravde. 

BrIll'I-ANCE,*  (brtl'yjns)  n.  Same  as  brilUancy.  P.  Mag. 

BrIll'I^n-cv,  (bril'y?n-se)  71.  Q,uality  of  being  brilliant ; 
lustre  ;*  splendor. 

BrIll'I^nt,  (bril'yjnt)  a.  ■  [brUZant,  Fr.]  Shining ;  spark- 
ling; splendid. 
BrIll'iant,  (brfl'y^nt)  n.  A  diamond  cut  into  angles,  so 
as  to  refract  the  light,  and  shine  brighter. 

BrIll'i^nt-ly,  (bril'yjnt-le)  ad.  Splendidly.  fVarttm. 

BbiLL'i^wt-n£ss,  (bril'y^nt-ngs)  71.  Splendor ;  lustre. 

BrIll?,  71.  pZ.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horse.  Bailey. 

BbIm,  n.  The  edge  of  any  thing ;  the  upper  edge  of  a  ves- 

»el ;  the  top  ;  the  bank  of  a  fountain,  river,  or  the  sea. 
>B  4lM,  a.  Public  ;  well  known.  Warner. 

^b!m,  v.  n.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  Philips. 
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BrIm,  v.  a.  [L  briuued  ;  pp.  brimhihg,  BRiifv:ED  ]  To  fiO 
to  the  top.  Milton. 

IBrIm'fILL,  v.  a.  To  fill  to  the  top.  Ch-asJuiw. 

BbIm'fOl,  a.  Full  to  the  brim  or  top.  Sidney, 

BRiM'FOii-Kfiss,  7U  Fulness  to  the  top.  Shak. 

BrT(m'less,  a.  Without  an  edge  or  brim.  L.  Addiaen. 

BRiw'MER,  n.  A  bowl  full  to  the  top,  Dryden. 

BrIm'ming,  fl.  Full  to  the  brim.  Dryden. 

BrTm'stone,  71.  A  yellowish  mineral ;  sulphur 

BrIm'ston-y,  a.  Full  of  brimstone.  B.  Jonson. 

BrIn'ded,  a.  Of  a  varied  color;  streaked  ;  tabby 

BrIn'dle  ,  (brin'dl)  n.  The  state  of  being  brinded.  Clarisia 

BrIn'dled,  (brin'dld)  a.  Brinded  ;  streaked  ;  tabby. 

Brine,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  salt ;  the  sea 

Brine,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  brine.  Chambers. 

BrIne'pXn,*  71.  A  reservoir  of  brine  or  salt  water.  SmarU 

Brine'pIt,  71.  A  pit  or  reservoir  of  salt  water.  ShaJt. 

Brine'sprJng,*  71.  A  salt  spring.  Smart. 

BrIng,  v.  a.  [L  brought;  pp.  bringing,  brought.]  To 
fetch  from  ;  to  convey  or  carry  to ;  to  convey  of  one's  self 
not  by  another ;  to  procure  as  a  cause  ;  to  attract ;  to  draw 
along ;  to  lead  by  degrees ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  upon.  — 
To  In-ing  about,  to  bring  to  pass. —  To  brin^  forth,  to  give 
birth  to;  to  exhibit  to  the  view. —  To  bring  off,  to  cleai 
from;  to  acquit. —  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  action. — 
To  bring  over,  to  convert. —  To  bring  out,  to  exhibit.— 

.    To  bring  to  pass,  to  effect.  —  To  bring  under ,  to  subdue. 
To  bring  upy  to  educate.  —  To  bring  to,  (JVaut.)  to  check 
the  course  of  a  ship. — Bring  retains,  in  all  its  senses, 
the  idea  of  an  agent,  or  cause,  producing  a  real  or  meta* 
phorical  motion  of  something  towards  something. 

BrIng'er,  n.  One  who  brings, 

BrXng'er-Iw,  n.  One  who  introduces  any  thing. 

BrIng'er^Op,  n.  An  instructor.  —  (_Mil.)  Bringers-up  ar» 
the  whole  last  rank  of  men  in  a  battalion,  or  the  hind 
most  men  in  every  file.  Chambers. 

Bbin'ish,  a.  Like  brine  ;  saltish.  Shak. 

BBlK'isH-Nfiss,  n.  Tendency  to  saltness. 

BrIkKjK.  [brink,  Danish.]  The  edge,  as  of  a  precipice,  cliff 
or  river ;  a  precipice. 

BrVny,  fl.  Resembling  brine;  salt. 

Bri'p-nIne,*  71.  Francis.  See  BHvopriHE. 

BRi'pN-Y,  n.  See  BRVONy. 

BrIsk,  fl.  [brusque,  Fr.]  Lively;  active;  full  of  spirit;  epir 
ited  ;  gay  ;  vivid  ;  bright 

BrXsk,  v.  a.  To  make  brisk. —  To  brisk  up,  to  enliven. 

BrIs'ket,  n.  A  part  of  the  breast  of  meat  under  the  scrag 
the  breast  of  an  animal. 

BrIsk'ly,  ad.  In  a  brisk  manner ;  actively. 

BrTsk'ness,  71.  Liveliness  ;  vigor ;  gayety. 

BrIsk  Dp,  u.  n.  To  come  up  briskly. 

BrIs'tle,  (bris'sl)  n.  The  stiff  hair  of  swine. 

BrIs'tle,  (bris'sl)  v.  a.  [i.  bristled  ;  pp.  sRiSTLiKii,  bbi*- 
tled.]  To  erect  as  bristles  ;  to  fix  a  bristle  to 

BrIs'tle,  (bris'sl)  v.  n.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles. 

BrIs'tle-Xrbied,*  (brls'sl-irmd)  a.  Armed  with  bristles. 
Kirby.  [bristles  erect 

BbIs'tled.*  (brls'sld)  p.  a.  Having  bristles;  having  the 

BBls'TLE-FERN,*n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  woocfeia.  Booth. 

BbIs'tle-like,  (bris'sl-llk)  a.  Stiff  as  a  bristle. 

BbTs'tle-M5ss,*  n.  A  species  of  moss.  Booth. 

BrIs'tle-shaped,*  (-shapt)a.  Shaped  like  bristles.  BoofA. 

BbIs'tle-Tail,*  71.  A  fly  having  the  tail  terminated  by 
hairs.  Booth. 

BrIst'li-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  bristly.  Booth, 

BrIs'tlV,  (bris'sle)  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles.  Bacon. 

BRls'TpiAsTSNEi  71.  Rock  crystal. 

BrIt,  71.  The  name  of  a  fish.  Carew.  See  Burt. 

Bri-tXn'ni-a,*  71.  A  sort  of  mixed  metal,  or  alloy;  tno 
kind  of  pewter  of  which  English  teapots  are  often  made : 
called  also  tutania  and  prince'*s  metal.  Ure. 

BbIte,  w  Bright,  (brit)  u.  n.  To  be  over-ripe,  as  bop<, 
wheat,  &c.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

BrIt'ish,  a.  Relating  to  Britain,  or  Great  Britain,  or  ita 
Inhabitants. 

BrTt'qn,  n.  A  native  of  Britain.  Shak. 

fBRlT'pN,  fl.  British.  Spenser. 

BrIt'tle,  (brit'tl)  fl.  Apt  to  break  ;  fragile. 

fBRlT'TLE-LV,  (brIt'tl-1?)  ad.  In  a  fragile  manner  Sherteooa, 

BrIt'tle-n£s3,  71.  Aptness  to  break  ;  fragility.  Ascftam. 

Britzska,*  (bris'kj)  n.  [britzschka,  Ger.]  An  open,  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and 
space  for  reclining  when  used  for  a  journey,  W.  Ency. 

Bri'za,*7i.  (B(rt.)  Spelt  wheat,  or  quaking  grass.  Crabb. 

Brize,  n.  The  gadfly.  Spenser.  See  Breeze, —  Grourd 
long  untilled.  Orahb. 

Broach,  (broch)  n.  [broche,  Fr.]  A  spit;  a  wind  instru* 
ment.  See  Brooch. 

Broach,  (broch)  v.  a.  [i.  broached;  pp.  BROACHiwa, 
BROACHED.]  To  pierce,  as  with  a  spit ;  to  spit ;  to  pierce: 
to  tap  ;  to  open  any  store  ;  to  let  out ;  to  utter.  —  {J^aaU} 
To  kroach  to,  to  turn  suddenly  to  windward. 

Broach'er,  n.  One  who  broaches  ;  a  spit. 

BroAd,  (briwd)  a.  Extended  in  breadth ;   wide ;  large 
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ccmprebenalve ;  clear ;  open  ;  otobs  ;  coarse  ;   obscene ; 

fulsome  ;  bold ;  not  delicate.  —  Broad  as  longj  equal  upon 

tUn  whole.  UEgt/ran^e. 
PboADj*  (bi^wd)  n.  A  lake  formed  by  the  ezpaneion  of  a 

river  in  a  fl^  coantry.  Forhy.   [Local,  Eng.j 
BeoAd'-vwake',*  o.  Fully  awake.  Coleridge. 
BboA-D^Ixb,  (brftwd'S-ks)  n.  Formerly  a  military  weapon. 

Spenser.  An  aie  with  a  broad  edge  for  hewing  timber. 
BeoAd'-blown^  (bi^wd'blon)  a.  Full  blown.  Sliak. 
BeoAd'-b6t-tqmed,*  a.  Having  a  broad  bottom,   Irving. 
BeoAd'-br^ast-]^!),  a.  Having  a  broad  breast. 
3roAd'-bk!mmed,  (br9.wd'brimd)  a.  Having  a  broad  brim, 
BroXd'cAst,  (brSlwd'k48t)7i.  The  method  of  sowing  seeds 

by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad  by  the  band  at  large, 

as  wheat,  oats,  &c.  Cliambers. 
BroAd'cAst,*  v.  a.  To  sow  with  the  band  extended,  aa 

wheat,  rye,  Sec.  J  Montgomery. 
BroAd'cXst,*  a.  Sown  by  the  hand  at  large.  Loudon. 
BroAd'clSth,  (brlwd'klSth)  n.  A  fine  kind  of  woollen 

ful>ed  cloth  of  broad  make. 
BRoAD'EN,(bra.wd'dn)  v.  tuTo  grow  broad.  Thomson,  [r.] 
BeoAd'en,*  (briwd'dn)  v.  a.  To  make  broad  j  to  increase 

in  breadth.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
BroAd'-eyed,  (brlwd'Id)  a.  Having  a  wide  survey. 
BroAd'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  broad  face.  Johnson. 
BRoAD'-FOOT,*{-fut)  a.  Having  a  broad  foot  or  leg.Pennant. 
BroAd'-fr6nt-?d,  a.  Having  a  broad  front. 
BeoAd'-hJ6ad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  broad  bead.  Scott. 
BeoAd'-horned,  (brSiwd'hiimd)  a.  Having  wide  horns. 
BeoAd'jsh^  (bilwd'jsh)  a.  Rather  broad.  Russell. 
BroAd'-leaveu,  (brSLwd'levd)  a.  Having  broad  leaves. 
BroAd'ly-  (bi^wd'le)  ad.  In  a  broad  manner.  Sandys. 
BroAd'-mouthed,*  (-mattthd)  a.  Having  a  wide  mouth. 

BroAd'ness,  (bi^wd'nes)  n.  Q,ualily  of  being  broad. 

BROAD'piECE,(bra-wd'pes)n.An  Eng'iah  gold  coin.SneUing. 

BroAd'-eIbbed,*  (-ribd)  a.  Having  broad  ribs  or  bands. 
HUl.  [ment :  the  great  seal  of  England. 

BeoAd'-S£al,  (briwd'sBl)  n.  The  official  seal  of  a  govern- 

BeoAd'-se  al,  (briLwd'sSl)  V.  a.  To  stamp  or  sanction  with 
the  broad-se£d.  B.  Jonaon.  [r.] 

BEOAD'aHOUL,-D?REi>,  (bnLwd'Bh51-d5rd)a.HavingaIarge 
space  between  tlie  shoulders   Dryden. 

BeoAd'side,  (brftwd'sld)  71.  The  side  of  a  ship;  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war. — 
(rrinting)  One  side  of  a  whole  sheet. 

BepAd'sig-ht-?d,*  (br^wd'slt-^d)  a.  Having  a  wide  view  j 
seeing  far.  Q,u.  Rev. 

BeoAd'-sk'irt-ed,*  a.  Having  a  broad  skirt.  Irving. 

BRoAD'sPRfiAD,*  a.  Widely  diffused.  Dyer. 

BroAd'spr£ad-INO,  a.  Spreading  widely.  Shak. 

BroAd'sworb,  (br9.wd's5rd)  n.  A  cutting  sword,  with  a 
broad  blade.  Wiseman^ 

BroAd'tailed,  (bi^wd'teld)  a.  Having  a  broad  tail. 

BroAd'-wak-jng,*  a.  Possessing  full  vigilance.  Fairfax. 

BeoAd'wICnoed,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  broad  wings.  Thom- 
son. 

BroAd'wIse,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  breadth.  Boyle. 

Brp-cade',  n.  {brocadOy  Sp.]  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth  of 
gold,  silver,  or  silk,  raised  and  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, &c. 

BaQ-CAD':?D,  a.  Dressed  in  or  woven  as  brocade.  Qay. 

BEO'CA(j^E,  or  Bro'k^^e,  n.  Profit  gained  by  promoting 
bargains ;  a  dealing  in  old  things  j  hire ;  brokerage,  Locke. 
See  Brokeraoz. 

Be6c'cP-i*J,  (brfikVi?)  '"^  [broccoloj  It,;  brocoli,  Fr.]  A 
sort  of  cabbage. 

Br6£!H'^nt-Ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  copper.  Dana. 

Broche,  v.  a.  See  Broach. 

BRg-ps^TTE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  skewer  to  stick  meat  on;  a 
mode  of  frying  chickens.  Crahb. 

BMd-psffRJE',*  n.  [Fr.l  A  pamphlet.  Month.  Rev. 

Br6ck,  n.  A  badger ;  a  "brocket.  Brovme. 

Be6ck'?t,  n.  A  red  deer,  two  years  old,  KnatchbvXL 

Brode'kIn,  n    [biodequin,  Fr.]  A  buskin,  or  half-boot. 

BRO'a^N,*  n,  A  thick  shoe  ;  brogue.  Folsom, 

Be6g'gh.e,  v.  n.  To  fish  for  eels.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Brogue,  (brog)n.  [hrogj  Ir.l  A  kind  of  a  shoe.  Shalt.  A 
cant  word  ror  a  corrupt  dialect,  accent,  or  pronuncia- 
tion. —  vl.  Breeches. 

BeoguE^Mak-^e,  n.  A  maker  of  brogues.  Johnson. 

rBROtD,  V.  a.  To  braid  or  weave  together.  Chaucer. 

fBROlD'^R,  V.  a.  [broder,  Fr.]  To  embroider.  Exodus. 

\BRotT)'l^Vr-^Rj  n.  An  embroiderer.  HvXoet. 

tBR5Il>'?R-y,  n.  Embroidery.  THcJcell. 

BeoIl,  71.  [i^oiiiMer.Fr.]  A  tumult ;  a  quarrel.  Shale. 

BroXl,  v.  a.  [frruter,  Fr.]  [i.  broiled;  pp.  BnoiLiwo, 
BROILED,]  To  cook  by  laying  on  the  coals  or  before  the 
fire ;  to  heat  on  o"  before  coals. 

BroIl,  v.  71.  To  be  suojected  to  heat.  Shak. 

Beoiled,*  (brand  or  briiil'^d)  p.  a.  Cooked  or  heated 
o»-er  the  coals. 

BeoTl'^e,  n.  One  who  broils ;  a  gridiron. 

Beoke,  v.  n.  To  do  busines?  for  others.  Shak.  [R.] 


Broke,*  t.  from  Break.  See  Bheait 
Bro'ken,  (bro'kn)  v.  from  B-reak  See  Break. 
Broken,*  (br6'kn)p.  a.  Separated  into fragmente  j  crushed 

9ubd  ued.  —  Brokm  number ^  a  fraction. 
Bro'ken-bXcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  the  back  broken 

—  (..Wiut.)  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship,  when,  in  conse^ 

quence  of  being  loosened  from  age  or  injury,  the  franu 

droops  at  either  end.  Brande. 
Be6'ken-b£I/-i.|ED,  (bro'kn-b61-ljd)  a.  Having  a  ruptuiet 

belly.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 
Beo'ken-heaet'ed,    (bro/kn-hart'^d)    a.     Having    the 

spirits    crushed  by  gnef  or    fear;    contrite;    penitent. 

Isaiah.  [wiU 

Bro'ken-ly,  (bro'kn-le)  ad.  Not  in  regular  series.  Hake- 
Bro'ken-Meat,  (bro'kn-met)  n.  Fragments  of  meat 
Be5'ken-w£ss,  (bro'kn-n6s)  n.  Unevenness.  Smith. 
Beo'ken-wInd,*  Tt,     A  diseased  respiration  in  horsiai 

P.  Cyc. 
Beo'ken-wInd'ed,  u.  Having  short  breath,  or  a  diseasec 

respiration.  May. 
Beo'kee,  n.    A  factor;  one  who  transacts  business  o 

makes  bargains  for  others  ;  a  dealer  in  money ;  a  deal«' 

In  old  goods ;  a  go-between. 
Beo'kee-aoe,  n.  The  pay  or  business  of  a  broko. 
Bro'ker-Lack'ey,*  n.  A  vile  pimp.  Shak. 
fBRO'EER-iiV,  fl.  Mean;  servile.  B.  Jonson. 
tBEO'KER-y,  n.  The  business  of  a  broker.  Bp.  HaU. 
IBro'king,  p.  a.  Practised  by  brokers.  Shak. 
Bro'king-Trade,*  71.  The  business  of  a  broker.  BiUler. 
BRdM-A-TflL'p-^y,*  n.  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  food.  Duttr' 

ffUson. 
Beome,*  71.  See  Bhomine. 
Beojvle'-GeAss,*  71.  A  sort  of  grass  resembling  oats,  called 

also  oat-grass.  Crabb. 
Beo-me'lj-^,*  n.  (Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants;  the  pine- 
apple. Crahb. 
BeGm'jc,*  a.   (Chem.)  Relating  to  bromine;  as,  bromi§ 

acid.  Brande. 
Beo'mjne,*  71.  (Chem.)   A  substance  discovered  in  1896, 

and  usually  obtained  from  the  cry  stall  izable  residue  of 

sea-water,  commonly  called  bittern.  Brande. 
BRdiyi'LlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  Ccirbonate  of  lime  and  baryta. 

Dana. 
BR'dN'^m-A*  n.  pi.  [0p6yx'^i.'\  (Jinat.)  The  smaller  rami- 
fications of  the  windpipe,  Bratide.  See  Bronchus. 
BRt>N' ^Hl-JEf*  n,pl.  [L.]  See  Bronchus,  Dunglison. 
BRdN^jCHj-^L,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bronchia,  bronchi,  or 

windpipe. 
BR6N'jeHjc,  a.  Same  as  bronchial.  ArbuthnoU 
BeSn-jbhFtjs,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  bronchia. 

Bra-nde. 
BeSn'jBHP-cele,  n.  [0po-yxoK^\n.]  (Med.)   A  tumor  in 

the  throat,  being  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 

gland. 
BE6N-je!H6PH'9-wv,*  n.  (Med.)  A  thrilling  sound  in  tha 

body,  detected  by  auscultation  ;  resonance.  Dunglison. 
BE5N-jeH6T'p-My,  71.  Act  of  cutting  the  windpipe. 
Br^n'^sj^s*  n.  [L.]  pi.  BRONCHI.  (AvM.)  The  upper 

part  of  the  windpipe.  Crabb.  The  bronchia,  bronchia}^  or 

bronchij  now  mean  the  two  tubes,  which  arise  from  tha 

bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  carry  air  into  the  lungs. 

Dunglison. 
Be6nd,  71.  A  sword.  Spenser.  See  Brand, 
BE6N-T6L'9-<^y,  n.  [^povrfj  and  Afiyoj.]   A  dissertation 

upon  thunder.  Bailey. 
1JBr6nze,  or  Bronze,  (bronz,  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja. ;  brSnz,  E. 

Sm.   Wb.  ,■  br5nz  or  br5nz,  K,  R.'\  n.  [bronze,  FrJ  A  com* 

pound  metal,  formed  of  from  6  to  13  parts  oi  tin,  and 

100  parts  of  copper ;  a  copper  metal. 
1|Be6nze,7j,  a,  \i.  bronzed;  pp.  bronzing,  bronzed  ]  To 

color,  harden,  or  make  appear  on  the  surface  likebrttnze. 
Be6nz^te,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  diallage  of  a  bronze 

color.  Brande. 
Beooch,  (broch)  [broch,  W.  J.   E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  brdch,  S. 

P.  F.  K.]  71.  [broche,  Fr  ]  A  jewel ;  an  ornamental  pin  of 

small  buckle,  used  as  an  ornament  or  to  fasten  dreM: 

ajiaintlng  all  of  one  color. 
Beooch,  (broch)  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  jewels.  Shak. 

Be66I>,  TJ,    71,    [i.    BROODED  ;p^;.    BROODING,    BROODED.]    Tj 

sit,  as  on  eggs;  to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing;  U 

continue  anxious  or  careful. 
Be56d,  v.  a.  To  cherish  by  care.  Dryden. 
BEddD,  n.  Offspring ;  progeny ;  thing  bred  ;  the  numbei 

hatched  at  once;  a  production;  act  of  brooding. 
Be66d'jng,*  71,  The  act  of  cherishing  or  brooding.  jSsb 
Be66i>'mAee,*  n.  A  mare  kept  for  breeding.  Booth. 
BEdd'Dy,  a.  Brooding;  inclined  to  brood.  Ray. 
IIBeook,  (brak)  [brak,P.J.F,  Sm.Wb.;hrbk,S.W.E.Ja 

R.]  n.  A  stream  of  water  less  than  a  river. 
||Beook,  (br&k)  v.  a.  [i.  brooked  ;  pp.  brooking,  brooked. 

To  bear ;  to  endure.  HooJcer. 
lltBEOOK-  (brak)  V.  n.  To  endure.  Sidney. 
IIBeook'ite,*    (brQk'it)  n.  (Min.)  A  brownish  mineni 

Levy. 
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WSrook'i.^t,*  (brflk'let)  n,  A  little  brook.  Bulaer. 
Brook'lime,  tbrflk'llme)  n.  A  sort  of  water  spettdwell. 
Brook'mInt,  (brfik'mlnt)  tu  The  water-mini. 
Brook'v,  (brftk'?)  a.  Abounding  with  brooks.  Dyer. 

1 IR66M,  [br8m,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  A 
small  tree  or  shrub ;  an  instrument  to  sweep  with ;  a  be- 
som made  of  twigs,  &c. —  Often  pronounced  briljiu 

Br.66m,  v.  a.  (JVaitt.)  See  Breau. 

Br66m'c6rn,*  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  sorghum;  broom- 
grass.  It  is  of  several  varieties,  resembles  maize,  and  is 
cultivated  for  the  seed,  and  for  its  large  panicles,  of 
which  brooms  are  made.  Farm.  Ency. 

BRodM'tiAND,  n.  Land  that  bears  broom.  Mortimer. 

Br65m'rape,*  n.  A  plant  having  a  root  like  a  turnip. 
Oardiner. 

Br66m'stAff,  7),  The  handle  of  a  broom.  S/tofc. 

BrCOm'stIck,  71.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Swift. 

Br66m'y,  a.  Full  of  broom  ;  consisting  of  broom. 

BzosE,*  n  A  Scotch  dish  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  oatmeal.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Broth,  (brlwth  or  brSth)  [br5th,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  brlwth, 
S.  J.  fC.  Wb.']  n.  Liquor  in  which  flesh  has  been  boiled. 

BrSth'el,  n.  [bordel,  Ft.]  A  house  for  lewdness.  Shak. 

BRdTH'EL-HoOsE.n.  A  brothel.  JDryden. 

Br5th'el-ler,  ti.  One  who  frequents  a  brothel. 

(■BrSth'el-ry,  K.  Whoredom;  obscenity.  B.  JonaoTu 

BrSth'er,  (brutti'er)  re. ;  pi.  brothers  and  brethren. 
One  bom  of  the  same  parents  ;  any  one  closely  united  ; 
associate ;  one  of  the  same  society  or  denomination  j  a 
fellow-Christian;  a  fellow-creature. —  BrotAers  denotes 
persons  of  the  same  family ;  hr^hren,  persons  of  the 
same  society ;  but  the  latter  is  now  but  little  used,  except 
in  theology  or  the  solemn  style. 

Br6th'?r-hood,  (brutfi'?r-hfid)  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
brother ;  an  Eissociation  ;  a  fraternity, 

BrCth'sr-Tn-LAw,*  n.  The  husband  of  a  sister,  or  a 
wife's  brother.  Booth. 

Br6th'er~lEss,  a.  Destitute  of  a  brother.  MarveL 

BrSth'ier-like,  a.  Becoming  a  brother.  Shak. 

Br6th'?r-li-ness,*  71.  State  of  being  brotherly.  i?r../3ZZen. 

fBR6TH'ER-L6vE,  n.  Brotherly  affection.  Shak, 

Br<ISth'er-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  brother;  affectionate. 

Br6th'er-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  brother.  Shak* 

Br6th']ER-TwJn,*  n.  A  twin  brother.  Dyer. 

BRdu-&TTE'y*  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage. 
.ddaTiis: 

Brou&ham,*  (brSra)  n.  A  modern  species  of  wheel-car- 
riage. Ec.  Rev. 

Brought,  fbrawt)  i.  &p.  from  Briuff.  See  Brinq. 

Bro*,  (biBfl)  71,  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye ;  the 
arch  of  hair  on  it ;  the  forehead ;  the  general  air  of  the 
countenance ;  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  hill,  or  any  high 
place. 

fBROTXr,  (briJfi)  V.  a.  To  bound  ;  to  limit.  Milton. 

Bro^'-Ant-l^R,*  n.  The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's  head. 


Bro^'BEAT,^.  a.  [i.  browbeat;  pp^browbeatino,  brow- 
beaten.]   To  depress  with  severe,  stern,  or  haughty 

looks. 
BrotV'bjeat-ing,  7*.  Act  of  depressing  by  stem  or  lofty 

looks. 
BrotV'boOnd,  a.  Crowned.  Shak. 
Bro^'l^ss,  fl.  Without  a  brow  or  shame.  L.  Addisoiu 
Bro'^n,  a.  Dusky  ;  dark  ;  inclining  to  red  or  black. 
Bro^n,*  n.  Color  resulting  from  red,  black,  and  yellow. 

P.  Cyc. 
Bro^n'bIll,  n.   The  ancient  weapon  of  the  English 

foot  soldier.  Hudibras. 
Bro^N'-GOll,*  n.  A  voracious  bird,  called  also  Cornish 

ffannet.  Booth, 
BAd^N^iE,*  n.   [Scotch."]  A  spirit  formerly  supposed  to 

haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland.  Jamieson. 
BrotX^N'Ish,  a.  Somewhat  brown.  Woodward. 
Bro^N'I^m,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  BrowniSbJ.  Milton. 
Bro^N^Ist,    n.    A    follower    of    Robert    Brown,    who 

maintained  that  any  body  of  Christians  united  under  a 

pastor  constitute  a  church,  Pagitt. 
Brot^N'ness,  71.  Quality  of  being  brown.  Sidney. 
BROT^N-STiJD'Y,  71.  Pensiveness  ;  gloomy  meditations. 
BroVI'n'wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  The  fig-wort. 
JBRO^n'y,  a.  Brown.  Shak. 

Bro^'-Post,*  71.  An  athwart  or  cross  beam.  Crabb. 
Bro^?e,  (br3fiz)  {brdxlZj  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [i.  browsed  ; 

pp,  browsing,  browsed.]  To  eat  or  feed  as  cattle  on 

branches  or  shrubs. 
Bro^^E,  v.  n.  To  feed  on  shrubs.  Shak. 
BBO'fl^^E,  (brcfiiz)  n.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs.  Dryden. 
BroW^'^R,*  n.  One  that  browses.  Phil.  Mag. 
pRO^SE'wooD,*  (-wild)   n.  Brushwood    or    twigs   on 

which  animals  feed.  Booth. 
(Bro^'sIck,  a.  Dejected.  Suckling. 
Bro'^$']N&,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  on  shrubs. 
BRP'^Hps,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  BRUCHi.  (^EnU)  A  genUB  of  small 

insects   P.  Cyc 
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BrA'ci-a,*  (bftl  bho-»)  n.   {Chem.)  A  legetable  alka. 

vegeto-alkaloid,  very  bitter  and  poisonous.  Brandt. 
BRt'ciNE,*7i,  Same  as  hrucia.  P.  Cyc. 
BrO'cite,*?!.  {Min.)  A  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Datui. 
BrIJ'JN,*  n,  A  cant  term  for  a  bear.  Pope. 
BiiOl^E,  (br{j[z)  V.  a.  H.  bruised  ;  tt^.bruising,  brcibed 

To  crush  or  mangle  oy  a  heavy  blow  or  fall. 
BRlIri$E,  71,  A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and  heavy. 
BRtli^ED,*  (bruzd)  p.  a.  Mangled  or  crushed  by  a  blow. 
BRtri^'ER,  71,  He  or  that  which  bruises;  a  boxer:  a  tool 

for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes, 
BRt5i§E'W0RT,  (bnlz'wUrt)  n.   A  perennial  plant;  soap. 

wort,  [der. 

BRCri9'lN&,*  71.  The  act  of  boxing  or  crushing.  Maun- 
BRtriT,  (brtit)  [briit,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  brd'it,  Sm.]  n. 

[6ru(,  Goth, ;  bruit,  Fr.]  Rumor;  report.  Shak. 
BRtJiT,  (brfit)  V.  a.  [i.  bruited  ;  pp.  bruiting,  bruited.] 

To  report ;  to  noise  abroad.  Shak.  [Antiquated.] 
Br1II'MjJ.L,  a.  [brumalisy  LJ  Belonging  to  the  winter. 
BRtJ-MA' Li-A*  n.  pi.    [L,]    Ancient  feasts  of  Bacchus, 

held  in  March  and  Decemoer.  Crdbb. 
BRtlME,*  71.  Mist ;  fog )  vapor.  Smart. 
Brun,  Bran,  Brown,  Bourn,  Burn,  all  from  the  Baxon, 

signifying  a  river  or  brook.  Gibson. 
BrO-nIStte',  (bril-nfit')  n.  [brunette,  Fr.]  A  girl  or  woman 

with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion.  Addison. 
BrDn'IPN,  (brun'yyn)  7^.  [brugnon^'FT.]  A  fruit  between  » 

plum  ana  a  peach.  Treoovx. 
Brv-NO'K}--^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Brunonianism,  a  system  of 

medicine,  so  named  from  its  founder,  John  Brown.  Sir 

J.  Macldntosh. 
BrGnt,  n.  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  onset  or  a  contest^ 

shock ;  violence  ;  blow  ;  stroke ;  a  sudden  effort. 
BrDsh,  71.  [brosse,  Fr.]  An   instrument  to  clean  or  rub 

clothes,  &c.,  generally  made  of  bristles;  a  pencil  used 

by  painters :  —  a  rude  assault :  —  a  collection  of  twigs  or 

bushes ;  a  thicket. 
BrDsh,  v.  a.  [i.  brushed  ;  pp.  brushing,  brushed.]  To 

clean,  sweep,  or  rub  with  a  brush ;  to  paint  with  a 

brush ;  to  carry  away  or  move  as  with  a  brush. 
BrOsh,  v.  71.  To  move  with  haste ;  to  fly  over. 
BrDsh'er,  n.  One  who  brushes.  Bacon. 
BrDsh'^t,  n.  See  Busket. 

BRDsH'j-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  brushy.  H.  Mora. 
BrDsh'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  sweeping.  Sm^rt 
BrDsh'ljke,'''  a.  Resembling  a  brush.  Jodrell. 
BrDsh'mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  brushes.  Jodr^ 
BrIjsh'wood,   C-wud)  71.     Rough,  low,  close  thickett 

shrubs ;  small  limbs  or  twigs,  or  shrubs,  for  fuel, 
BRtJsH'y,  a.  Rough,  or  shaggy,  like  a  brush.  Boyle. 
BrDsk,  a.  [brusque,  Fr.]  Rude  ;  rough.  Sir  H.  fVotton, 
fBRDs'TLE,  (brSs'sl)  v.  n.  To  crackb* ;  to  rustle.  Ooioer. 
■fBRtlT,  or  Brutte,  v.  n.  [brouter,  Fr.]  To  browse.  Evelyn. 
BRtJ'TAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  brute ;  brutish  ;  savage  ;  cruel 
BrC'tal-T^M,*  71.  Quality  of  a  brute ;  brutality.  Ec.  Rev. 
BRtr-TXL'l-TY,  71.  Savageness;  inhumanity;  cruelty. 
BRtl-T^L-l-ZA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  brutalizing.  Constitu.Mag 
BRtJ'TAL-iZE,  V.  n.    [i.  brutalized;  pp.  brutalizing, 

BRUTALIZED.]  To  grow  brutfll.  Addison^ 
BBtr'TAL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  brutal  or  cruel.  Cowper. 
BRtJ'TAL-Lv,  ad.  In  a  brutal  manner  ;  churlishly. 
BRl!rTE,a.  [brutus,  Jj.]  Senseless ;  savage ;  bestial ;  rough  j 

crude ;  fierce. 
BRt^TE,  n.  An  irrational  animal ;  any  animal  except  man, 

but  commonly  used  for  one  of  the  larger  animals ;   « 

beast ;  a  savage ;  a  brutal  man. 
■j-BRtlTE,  V.  a.  To  report.  Knollea.  See  Bruit 
t-BRtTTE'LV,  ad.  In  a  rough  manner.  Milton. 
JBRtlTE'N^ss,  (brlit'n^s)  n.  Brutality.  Spenser. 

BrO'TJ-FY,  v.   a.    [i.    BRUTIFIED  ;    pp.    BRUTimNO,    BRUT! 

FiED,]  To  make  brutish  or  brutal.  Barrow, 
BRtlT'isH,  a.  Like  a  brute ;   beastly ;  bestial ;  ferccious  \ 

gross  ;  uncivilized  ;  barbarous ;  savage. 
BrtJt'ish-lv,  ad.  In  a  brutish  manner ;  savagely. 
BRtlT'lSH-NlSss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brutish. 
BRtTT'I^M,*  n.  The  nature  or  quality  of  a  brute    Booth 

[R.] 

IBrOt'IST,*  n.  A  brutish  or  brutal  person.  Baxter. 

■^rtJtt'jng,  n.  Browsing.  Evelyn. 

BRP TVM Fi}L' MEN,*  n.  [L,]  A  harmless  thunderbolt, 
a  loud  but  ineffectual  menace.  Macdonnel. 

BRY-o'Nf-A,*  71.  {BoU)  Bryony;  also  the  principle  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  bryonine.  Brande. 

Br^'o-nIne,*  n.  The  bitter  poisonous  principle  extracted 
from  bryony.  P.  Cyc 

Pry'9-nv,  n.  [bryoniaf  L.]  A  wild,  climbing  plant,  belong 
ing  to  the  cucurbitaceous  order,  and  cf  various  species. 

BDb,  71.  An  old  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor.  Prior. 

fBOB,  V.  a.  To  throw  out  in  bubbles.  SackoiUe, 

BCb'BLE,  (bub'bl)  n,  [bobbel,  D.]  A  water  bladder;  a 
vesicle  filled  with  air;  anything  empty  as  a  bubble;  ■ 
delusive  or  fraudulent  scheme ;  a  cully  j  a  cheat. 

BtiB'BLE,  (bub'bl)  ».  n.  [i.  bubbled  ;p;p.  bubbling,  bub- 
bled.] To  rise  in  bubbles ;  to  run  with  a  gentle  no^. 
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BCb'BLE,  «.  0.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud.  Addiam. 
BDb'eler,  n.  He  or  that  which  bubbles. 
BDb'bling,*  n.  The  act  of  rising  in  bubblea. 
BDB'BLmG,*p.  a.  Rising  in  bubbles. 
Bub'bly,  a.  Consisting  of  or  full  of  bubbles.  JVojAe. 
BDB'By,  71,  A  woman's  breast.  ArbutknoL  [Low.] 
Bu'Eo,  n.  [L.]  pi  Bu'BOES.  (Med.)  The  groin;  a  tumor 

in  the  groin  or  axilla.  —  {Omith.)  The  horned  owl. 
Bv-b6n'<?-cele,  [bij[.bon^9-sel,    fi^.  Jo.  K. ;  bu'bp-nff-sSl, 

Sm.  R.]  71.  (Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  groin. 
tBu''BDK-LE,  (bii'buk-kl)  n.  A  red  pimple.  S/iak. 
nOc'cAL,*  71.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  mouth.  Dun^Uson. 
BiJc'cAN,*  71.  A  grating  or  hurdle  made  of  slicks,  ff.  Eney. 
BC'c'cAN,*?).  a.  [i.  BuccANED  ;  pp.  BUCCa.VISG,  bqccaned.] 
To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and  smoke  on  a  buccan,  as 
beef;  —  a  mode  said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  bucca- 
neers.  W.JSncy. 
BDc-CA-NEER',  n.  [boueaniert  Ft.]  A  pirate  ;  —  particularly 
one  of  the  class  of  pirates  or  privateers  that  formerly 
infested  the  West  Indies. 
BDc-ca-neer',*  v.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pirate  or  sea- 
robber.  Qu.  Reo. 
BDc-CA-NE£R'iNG,*  n.  The  employment  of  buccaneers. 
BDe-f^EL-LA'TipN,  71,  [buccellaj  L.]  A  division  into  large 

pieces.  Harris. 
B&f!'fl-]VAy*  71.  [L.]  An  ancient  military  musical  instru- 
ment, crooked  like  a  horn  ;  a  herdsman's  horn.  Hamilton. 
BDjE'<;:j-KiL,*  a.  Sounding  like  a  horn  or  trumpet.  Ch.  Ob. 
BD£-^I-nXl'i-ty,*7i.  The  quality  of  a  trumpet.  C/t.  Ob. 
B&0-PI-NA'  TQR*  n.  [L.]  A  trumpeter.  —  (Anat.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  cheek.  Brande. 
Snp  fi-Nnjn,*  n.  [1*3   A  trumpet.  —  (ZooZ.)   A  genus  of 

univalve  shells  ;  the  whelk.  Hamilton. 
BCc'co,*  71.   (Omith.)    A  genus  of  birds  called  barbets. 

Brande. 
Bv-c£n't1ur,*  71.  A  mythological  monster,  half  man  and 
half  ox  :  —  a  state  galley  of  the  Venetian  doges.  Brande. 
Bu'ce-r6s,*  7u  (Ornith.)   A  genus  of  birds  having  large 

mandiblesj  the  horn-bill.  Brande. 
B&jEh'qlz-ite,*/!.  (Min.)  A  spotted  mineral.  Dana, 
BDcK,  71.  [bauche^  Ger.]  Lye  in  which  cloths  are  soaked  in 
bleaching;  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed;  clothes 
soaked  in  lye.  —  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the  rab- 
bit, &c.  — A  gay  or  dashing  fellow  ;  a  beau. 
BDcK,  V.  a.  To  wash  or  soak  in  lye.  Shdk.  [a.] 
BDCK,  V.  n.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does.  Mortxmer. 
BtiCK'^,*  71.  A  strong-smelling  leaf  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  used  as  an  antispasmodic.  Brande. 
BGck'bIs-kbt,  71.  A  basket  for  carrying  clothes  to  the 

wash. 
BDck'beaw,  n.  A  sort  of  trefoil ;  bog-bean. 
BGck'et,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  or  carried. 
BGck^et-fOl,*  71.  As  much  as  a  bucket  holds.  Senior. 
BDck'eye,*  (buk'i)  71.  An  American  forest  tree: — a  cant 

terra  for  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  FLint. 
BtJcK'iNGl-STdoL,  fu  A  washing-block.  Qaytffiu  [r.] 
BficK'fSH,*  a.   Kudely  gay  ;    foppish ;  vaporing ;    boast- 
ful ;  vile.  Grose. 
BUcKl^M,*  Tu  The  quality  of  a  buck  ;  foppery.  Smart, 
BCck'lInd-ite,*  71.  (JIfi7i.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  D(ma. 
BDc'KLE,  (biik'kl)  tu  An  instrument,  made  of  metal,  for 
fastening  dress,  hEimess,  &c ;  a  curl  of  hair,  or  the  state 
of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 
BOc'KIjE,  v.  a.  [i.  BUCKLED  ;  pp.  buckling,  buckled.]  To 
fasten  with  a  buckle;  to  prepare  to  do ;  to  join  in  battle. 
BGc'EiE,  V.  n.  To  bend ;  to  bow. —  To  bucTde  to,  to  apply 

to.  —  To  buckle  with,  to  engage  with. 
BOck'ler,  n.  He  or  that  which  buckles:  —  a  shield  for  the 

arm.  Dryden. 
tB&cK'LER,  V.  a.  To  defend.  Skak. 
BDctt'LER-HfiAD']?©,*  0.  Having  a  head  like  a  buckler 

Lyell. 
BDcK'L?Rr-THORN, n.  A  plant;  Christ »s-thom. 
BOck'mXst,  tu  The  fruit  or  mast  of  the  beech-tree. 
BDck'ram,  n.  Ibouffrauj  Fr.]  Strong,  stiffened,  linen  cloth 
BDck'r^M,*  v.  o.  To  make  stiff;  to  form  like  buckram 

WdrtoTU 
BDck'ram,  a.  Stiff  like  buckram ;  precise.  FitUce 
BOck'ram^  71,  Wild  garlic. 

BDcks'horn,*  n.  A  species  of  plantain  ;  hartshorn.  Booth, 
BOcks'horn  -PlXn'tajn,  tu  An  annual  plant. 
BOck'skIn  *  71.  The  skin  of  a  buck:  —  a  cant  term  fora 

native  of  Virginia  or  Maryland.  Boucher. 
3Gck'skIn,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck.  Toiler, 
JPcK'STALli,  71.  A  net  to  catch  deer.  Hvleet. 
JDck'thorn,  71.  A  shrub  whicli  bears  a  purging  or  cathar- 
tic berry :  rhamnus  cathartieus. 
BGcK'-WAsa-}i4G,*  (-wSsh-ing)  n.  The  act  of  washing 

liien,  &c.  ShaJi. 
BCc  i' WHEAT,  (buk'hwSt)  n.  A  plant  and  its  grain  ;  brank. 
Bu-<  5l'IC,  a.  [bucoUeus,  L. ;  bucoliqiu,  Fr.]  FastoraL 
Bv-t  6i*'ic,  71.  A  pastoral  poem;  a  pastoral  poet. 
Bu-t  5ii'i-CAi'» '^  Pastoral;  bucolic.  Sk^lon.  [r.] 
CCD  n-  \boutmi,  Fr-]  The  first  shoot  of  a  plant;  germ  ;  a  gem. 
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B&b,  v.  n.  \i,  BiTDDSD  ;pp  buddiit*^,  buddec]  To  put  forti 
young  shoots  or  buds ;  t)  germinate. 

BDs,  V.  a.  To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud. 

BOddh'a,*  (b5'd^)  71.  A  pagan  deity  whose  image  13  repre- 
sented by  a  human  figure,  and  who  is  worshipped  by  tl/ 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  Hin 
dostan.!  P.  Cyc. 

BtJDDH'I§M,*  (bd'dizm)  n.  The  worship  of  the  pagan  deit} 
Buddha,  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  great  part  oi 
Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  the  Farther  India,  Sec 
Brandt. 

BtJDDH'iST,*  (bdMist)  n.  A  worshipper  of  Buddha.  Qu 
Rev.     '  [P.  Cyc 

BObdh'ist,*  (b6'dist)  a.  Relating  toBuddba,or  BuddbisDj 

B^DDH-Xs'xjc,*  (bd-dis'tik)  a.  Relating  to  Buddhism 
Malcom, 

BDd'djng,*?!.  The  act  of  putting  forth  buds;  the  act  ot 
inserting  buds,  a  method  of  grafting. 

BDd'dle,  (biid'dl)  71.  A  square  frame  of  boards  Lsed  in 
washing  tin  ore. 

BDd'dle,*  v.  a.  To  wash  and  cleanse,  as  ores.  Orabb. 

Bude'-LIght,*  tl  a  lamp  in  which  the  flame  is  made  very 
brilliant  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Francis. 

BDd^e,  (buj)  V,  71.  [i.  budged;  pp.  bddgisg,  budged.) 
[bouger,  Fr.]  To  stir ;  to  move  off.  Sliak. 

Bod^e,  (buj)  a.  Stiff  or  surly;  rigid;  swelling  Milton. 

BDdq^e,  fbiij)  n.  The  dressed  fur  of  lambs.  Marston. 

BDd^^e'-BXch'e-lqr,*  71.  A  man  in  a  long  gown  lined 
with  lamb's  fur,  at  a  civic  entertainment.  Crabh. 

*fBOD^E'NESs,  71.  Sternness;  severity.  Stanyhurst. 

BDdg'er,  n.  One  who  budges.  Shak, 

BDd'9^e-ro,*  7u  A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat.  Malcom. 

B0d'(^et,7i.  [ftoti^ette,  Fr.]  A  bag;  a  store,  or  stock;  the  bag 
containing  documents  to  lay  before  an  assembly,  particu- 
larly relating  to  finances ;  a  statement  respecting  the  fi- 
nances, or  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a  nation  ;  tlie 
speech  of  the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  giv 
ing  a  view  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

BDd'oet-BeAr'?R,*  n.  One  who  carries  a  bag  or  budget 
TolleU 

fBDD'^v*  (bud'je)  a.  Consisting  of  fur.  Thule. 

BDff,  71.  Buff-skin  ;  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo ;  a  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather ;  the 
color  of  buff,  a  very  light  yellow : — a  yellow,  viscid  sub- 
stance, which,  in  inflammation,  forms  on  the  blood :  —  a 
small  wheel  covered  with  buff  leather,  used  to  polish  cut 
lery. 

BOff,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  buff  leather ;  light  yellow.  Skak. 

fBDFF,  v.a.  [ftujfe,  Fr.]  To  strike.  B.  Jonson, 

B&f'f^-lo,  tu  [It.]  -pU  bOf'fa-loe?.  a  kind  of  wild 
ox :  — the  dressed  skin  of  the  bison.  —  The  bison  of  North 
America  is  commonly  called  in  this  country  the  buflalo. 

BGff'coat,*?!.  a  leather  military  coat.  Booth. 

BDf'fer-head,"^  71.  A  box  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  rodi 
connected  with  the  buffing-apparatus.  Tanner. 

BDf'fet,  n.  [bvffeUo,  It.]  A  blow  with  the  fist;  a  slap 
Shak.  A  footstool.  Hunter. 

Bvf-f£t',  n.  \bu0ety  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cupboard.  Pope. 

BDf'fet,  v.  a.  [i.  buffeted  ;  pp.  buffeting,  buffeied."] 
To  strike  with  the  hand  ;  to  beat ;  to  box. 

BDp'fet,  v.  tu  To  play  a  boxing-match.  Shak, 

BDf'fet-er,  71.  One  who  buffets ;  a  boxer. 

BDf'fet-Ing,  71.  A  stroke ;  a  striking.  fVarbiirton. 

fB&F'FlN,*  71,  A  sort  of  coarse  stuff  or  cloth.  Massingc-. 

BOf'f}NG-Ap-p^-ba'tvs,*  71.  Machinery  consisting  of 
powerful  springs  and  framing,  for  receiving  the  shock 
of  a  collision  between  railroad  cars.  Francis. 

fBDF'FLE,  n.  The  same  with  buffalo.  Sir  T.  HcrberL 

JBDf'fle,  V.  n.  To  puzzle ;  to  be  at  a  loss.  SioifL 

BDf'fle-h£ad'ed,  a.  Having  a  large  head  ;  stupid. 

BOf'fo,*  71.  [It.]  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera.   CrcAb. 

Bvf-f66n',  71,  {bouffon,  Fr.]  A  jester :  one  who  makes  sport 
by  low  jests  and  antic  postures ;  one  who  rails  or  acts  in- 
decently. 

Bvf-f66n',  v.  a.  To  make  ridiculous.  OlanviUe. 

Bvf-f66n',*  v.  71.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon.  Soame.  lR.J 

BvF-FoSw'E-Ry,  71.  The  practice  of  a  buffoon ;  low  jesta, 

Bvf-f66n'jns,  n.  Buffoonery.  Drydeiu 

BpF-FodN'isH,*  a  Partaking  of  buffoonery.  Blair. 

tBvF-FOON'I^M,  71   Jesting.  Miiisheu. 

JByF-FodNlzE,  u.  71.  To  play  the  fool,  jester,  or  buffooi» 
J^nshmu 

ByF-FdoN'LlKE,  a.  Resembling  a  buffoon.  Sherwood. 

JBuF-PdfiN'Ly,  a    Scurrilous  ;  ridiculous.   Goodman. 

BDf'fy,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  buff,  applied  to  blood.  Dunghsor 

Bu'FQN-lTE,*  7*.  (MiTu)  The  toad-stoue ;  a  petrified  tuoti 
of  the  sea-wolf  Booth. 

BCg,  71.  A  generic  term  for  msmy  insects ;  appropriater 
the  fetid  house-bug  or  bed-bug  :  —  [^a  bugbear.  Milton.} 

Bt)G'BEA.B,  (bug'bir)  7L.  Something  ibat  frightens ;  com 
monly  something  that  causes  an  absurd  or  needless  fright 

B0g'jSER-?k,*7i.  a  sodomite.  Perry. 

BtJ&'j&?-By,*  n  An  unnatural  crime  ;  sodomy.  Crabb. 

BDo'j&j-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  infected  with  bugs. 
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IWo'cy,  a.  Abounding  with  bugs ;  full  of  bugn. 

BOO  OVj*  n.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  j  a  one-horse  chaiae. 
Ed  Eney.  —  (U.  S.)  A  light,  four-wheeled  carriage  or 
cht>^iee,  for  one  horse.  > 

BTf'jGLE,  (bu'gl)  n.  A  hunting  or  military  horn  ;  a  sort  of 
wild  ox:  —  a  shining  bead  of  black  glass. 

Bu'«tLE,n.  [bugvla,h.]  (BoL)  A  plant ;  the  ox-tongue 

Bu'£^LE-uoRN,  n.  A  hunting  or  military  horn  j  or  a  musi- 
cal, brass  wind-instrument. 

Bfi'j&Ldss,  n.  [frit^tossuTn,  I*]  (BoL)  A  genua  of  plants ; 
ajuga. 

BtJHL,*  (bul)  n.  Ornamental  furniture  in  which  tortoise- 
shell  and  various  woods  are  inlaid  with  brass;  unbur- 
nished  gold,  brass,  or  mother  of  pearl,  used  for  inlaying. 
Brande. 

BiiHR'STONE,*  (biir'ston)  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  silicious 
stone  much  used  for  mill-atones  for  flour-mills.  Cleave- 
land. 

Build,  (bild)  c  a.  \i.  built  or  builded  ;  pp.  building, 
BUILT  or  BoiLDED.  —  £ui^ef2  )s  little  uscd.]  To  raise,  as 
a  house,  a  fabric,  or  edifice  j  to  raise  in  any  labored  form  ^ 
to  erect  j  to  construct. 

ButLD,  V.  n.  To  act  as  an  architect ;  to  depend ;  to  rest. 

BuTld,*  (blld)  n.  Construction;  make;  form.  Roberts. 

.tulLD'ER,  (bild'er)  n.  One  who  builds. 

BuTld'i'ng,  n.  Act  of  building;  an  edifice. 

BuTlt,  (bilt)  n.  Form  of  a  building;  build.  Drydm. 

ButLT,*  (but)  i.  &  p.  from  BuUd.  See  Build. 

BOk'shee,*  n.  {India)  A  paymaster  or  commander.  HaTti- 
lUon. 

BDl,  7u  The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BOlb,  n.  [fritZdiw,  L.]  Around  body  or  spherical  protuber- 
ance — XBoU)  a  collection  of  fleshy  scales  formed  under 
ground,  like  a  bud,  by  certain  herbaceous  plants,  as  the 
tulip,  lily,  and  onion. 

BDm,  V.  n.  To  project ;  to  be  protuberant. 

fBrjL-BA'CEOVS,  (bfll-ba'shus)  a.  Bulbous.  Bailey. 

BDlb'i?d,  or  BDlbed,  a.  Having  a  bulb.  Cotgrave. 

Bul-bIf'er-oDs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing  bulbs.  Loudon. 

BuL'BPnAj*  or  Bi/L-Bi'NE*  n.  fL.]  (Bot.)  A  bulbous 
plant  haying  leek-blades  and  a  red  bulb.  Crabb. 

BOl'bq-tu-ber,*  71.  (^Bot.)  A  short,  roundish,  under- 
ground stem,  resembling  a  bulb.  P.  Cyc. 

BuL'BOys,  a.  Having  bulbs;  protuberant. 

BOl'bvLj*  fi.  The  nightingale  of  the  Persians,  Booth. 

fBOL'cHlN,*n.  A  young  male  calf.  Marston. 

BDl^e,  n.  The  broadest  part  of  a  cask ;  a  protuberance ; 
a  leak  or  breach.  See  Biloe. 

BDl^-e,  D.  71.  To  take  in  water ;  to  jut  out.  Dryden,  See 
Bilge. 

Bv-lTm'j-^,*  n  [bulimusf  L.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  appetite  for 
food ;  bulimy.  Brande. 

Bu'LI-MV,  [ba'l9-me,  K.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash,  Rees;  btil'e-m?,  Ja.] 
n.  iffovMjxiaj  Gr.j  A  diseased,  voracious  appetite. 

BDlk,  71.  [bulckey  D.]  Magnitude  ;  size  ;  quantity  ;  the 
gross  ;  the  majority ;  a  jutting  out;  the  main  part. 

Bulk'hEad,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  partition  built  up  in  a  ship  be- 
tween two  decKs. 

BDlk'j-n£ss,  71.  Greatness  in  bulk  or  size,  Locke. 

BDlk'Vj  fl-  Of  great  size;  large.  Dryden. 

BOiiii,  71.  [btdle,  D.l  The  male  of  bovine  animals  ;  an  ene- 
my fierce  as  a  bull :  —  a  sign  (L.  taurus)  of  the  Zodiac.  — 
^buUa,  'L.;bvMej  Fr,]  A  seal  or  stamp  ;  an  edict  or  mandate 
issued  by  the  pope^  originally  so  named  from  the  seal  af- 
fixed to  it. —  A  gross  contradiction  or  blunder.  —  A  cant 
term  in  the  London  stock  exchange  for  one  who  has  a 
bad  bargain;  a  loser,  as  opposed  to  a  bear.  —  Bull,  in 
composition,  generally  notes  the  large  size  of  any  thing, 
as  bull-head^  buU-troiH ;  and  is  therefore  only  an  augment- 
ative sellable,  without  much  reference  to  its  original  sig- 
nification, [plum. 

BOii'ii^CE,  n.   A  wild,  sour  plum;  the  tree  bearing  the 

BOli'L^-Ry,  71.  [bvllariuvij  L.]  A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

BDl'l^te,'''  a.  (BoU)  Having  protuberances  like  blisters. 
Crabb. 

BOll'-Bait-jng,  n.  The  sport  of  exciting  bulls  with  dogs. 

BOll'-BeXr-jng-,*  a.  Carrying  a  bull.  Shak. 

BOll'-Beef,  n.  The  flesh  of  bulls;  coarse  beef. 

BOll'-B£g-oar,  71.  Something  terrible ;  a  bugbear. 

BOll'-CXlf,  (bfil'kif)  n.  A  he-calf;  a  stupid  fellow. 

BOll'-Comb-er,*?!.  An  insect;  a  speciea  of  beetle.  Booth. 

B&LL'-DOa,  71.  A  species  of  courageous  English  dog. 

BOl'let,  7u  A  round  ball  of  metal ;  a  shot. 

BOl'let,*  v.  a.  To  alter  the  wards  of  a  lock  so  that  they 
may  be  passable  by  more  than  one  key.  J^aTtcia. 

BOVX^E-TlNt  [bfin?-ten,  J.  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  bftl^et-jn,  F.  Wb. ; 
bfil'te'n,  P.;  bai'et-Sn  or  bfll'tang,  ■fi'-]  «.  [Fr.]  An 
oflicial  account  of  public  news,  or  any  oifficial  report,  as 
of  military  events,  or  of  health. 

B0l'l]et-pr66f,*  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the  force  of  a 
bullet.  Jlsh. 

BOli. '-FACED,  (b&l'fast)  a.  Having  a  large  face.  Dryden. 

BOll'-Feast,*  n.  The  barbarous  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment of  a  combat  with  bulla ;  a  bull-fight.  Smollett. 
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BOll'-Fight,*  (bftl'f  It)  n.   A  combat  with  a  atill ;  bo. 

baiting.  Dr.  Eidd, 
BOll'fTnch,  71.  A  small  bird  of  several  varieties 
B&LL'-FfsHJ*  n.  A  fish  found  in  the  great  lakes  of  NortI 

America.  Blois. 
BCll'-F/st,*  71.  A  sort  of  fungus.  Gent  Mag. 

"RfVi  T  '   B^T  V    ) 

BOll'-BFe       "'  ^"  insect;  the  gadfly.  Philips 
B0LL'-FR6a,*7i,  A  large  species  of  frog.   Crabb 
BOll'-H£ad,  n.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  fish 
BOll'HIde,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  bull.  Pope. 
BOLL'ipN,  (bai'y^n)  [bai'yun,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F  Ja.  K.  ,37* 

R.;  bul'yyn,  S.]   n.    [6iZ/o7i,  Fr.]    Gold  or  silver  in  Iht 

lump,  or  considered  simply  as  material    according  to 

weight.    Bacon. 
BOl'lj-rXg-,  V.  a.  To  insult  in  a  bullying  manner.  [Local 

and  vulgar.] 
Bt)LL'jSH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull.  Milton. 
BOll'jst,  71,  [bullistef  Fr.]  A  writer  of  papal  bulla.  Hamiar 
B&L'iiiTE,*  71.  A  fossil  shell.  Smart. 
tBvL-Ll"TlpN,  71.  [bulliOj  L.]  Ebullition.  Bacon. 
BOli'LpcK,  n.  An  ox  or  castrated  bull. 
BOl.l'-S£g&,*  71.  BrockeU.  See  Bull-Stag. 
BOll's'-Eye,*  (baiz'i)  71.  (Meek.)  A  small,  oval  block  of 

wood,  having  a  groove  around  it,  and  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  a  circular  opening  in  a  window  ;  a  thick  glass  lens 

let  into  a  port  or  deck  of  a  ship.  Orier. 
B0ll'-StXg,*7i.   a  gelded  bull.  — Used  in  the  south  of 

England,  as  bull-segg  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 

north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  — Boar-stag  and  ran^ 

stag  are  also  used  in  the  south  of  England,  Holloway.  Sea 

Stag. 
BOll'-TrSOt,  71.  A  large  kind  of  trout.  Walton, 
BOll'-Weed,  71.  Knapweed. 

B&ll'-Wort,  (bial'wiirt)  7i.  A  plant ;  bishop's  weed 
BOii'i-y,  71,  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fellow 
BOl'IiV,  v.  a.    [i.  bullied;  pp.  bullyiko,  bullied,]   To 

overbear  with  menaces  ;  to  treat  with  insolence. 
BOe'lv,  v.  71.  To  be  noisy  ;  to  bluster. 
BOl-'Ly-lNG,*  n.  The  conduct  of  a  bully.  Beattie. 
BOl'rDsh,  71.  A  large  rush,  such  as  growb  'n  wet  grouDda, 

and  without  knots. 
BOIj'rDsh-v,  a.  Made  of  bulrushes.  Huloet. 
BOlse,*  71.  An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a  certain  quan* 

tity  of  diamonds.  Jodrell. 
BDl'tel,  [bul'tel,  ^.  Sm.;  blil'tel,  Jo.]  ju   [hdtellu3,\o^ 

L.]  A  bolter ;  the  bran  after  sifting. 
BOl'WARK,  71,    [hohoercke,  D.]    A  bastion ;  a  fortification 

a  security, 
BOl'WARK,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  bulwarks.  Addison. 
BOm,  n.  [ftoTTiwie,  D.]  The  buttocks.  Slwk.  [Low.] 
BDm,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  or  report.  Marston. 
BDm-bai'liff,  71.  An  under  bailifl".  Shak,  [Vulgar  | 
BDm'bard,  71.  See  Bombard. 
BDM'BiST,  71.  See  Bombast. 
BOm'ble-bee,  71.  The  wild  bee ;  the  humble-bee, 
BOm'boat,  (bum^bot)  71.   (JVaut.)    A  large,  clumsy  boat, 

used  in  carrying  provisions  to  a  ship  from  the  shore. 
BDm'kjk,*  71.  A  short  bow,  or  beam  of  timber,  projecting 

from  each  bow  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 
BDmp,  71.  [boraps^  Goth.J  A  swelling ;  a  protuberance.  Shak 

A  stroke  or  blow.   Brockctt.   The  noise  of  the  bittern. 
BDmp,  v.  71.  [bommem,  D,]  \i.  bumped  ;  pp.  bumfiho,  bumf 

ED.]  To  make  a  loud  noise ;  to  beat.  Dryden. 
BOmp,'*'  v.  a.  To  strike  against  something  solid  and  blunt, 

to  thump  or  bring  forcibly  together.  Holloway. 
BCm'per,  71.  A  cup  or  glass  filled  till  the  liquor  swells  ovel 

the  brim.  Dryden, 
BOmp'kjn,  71.  An  awkward,  heavy  rustic  ;  a  clown,  Dryden 
BDmp'kjn-L¥,  a.  Clownish;  like  a  bumpkin.  Clarissa, 
BtiN,*  71.  See  Bunn. 
BDnch,  71.  [huTicker,  Danish.1    A  hard  lump  ;  a  cluster;  ■ 

number  of  things  tied  togetiier;  a  knot. 
BDnch.  v.  n.  To  swell  out  in  a  bunch.  Woodward. 
BOnch'bXcked,  (bunch'bakt)  a.  Crookbacked.  Shak. 
BOnch'i-nEss,  71.  State  of  growing  in  bunches.  SheraooA 
BOnch'V,  a.  Growing  in  bunches  ;  having  tufts. 
BDn'dle,  71.  A  number  of  things  bound  together;  a  pack- 
age made  up  loosely  ;  a  roll. 
BOn'dle,  v.  a.  [i.  BUNDLED  ;  pp.  bundling,  bundled.]  T« 

form  or  tie  into  bundles. 
BOn'dlb,*  v.  n.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  to  depart.  Smarik 
Bt5NG,  71.  A  stopple  or  stopper  for  a  barrel.  Mortimer, 
BOng,  v.  a.  To  stop  or  close  with  a  bung, 
BCn'ga-low,'''  7t.  A  house  with  a  thatched  roof  in  India. 

Crabb. 
EOng'hole,  71.  The  hole  at  which  a  barrel  is  filled. 
BDn'gle,  v.  71.  [i  bungled  ;  pp.  bungling,  bungled.]  T« 

perform  clumsily.  Dryden. 
BOn'gle,  v.  a.  To  botch  ;  to  do  clumsily.  Shak 
BtJN'OLB,  71.  A  botch  ;  a  clumsy  performance.  Ray, 
BDn'gl^r,  71.  A  bad  or  clumsy  workraan. 
BDw'OLjNO,*  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  Jl-done. 
BDn'gljng-ly,  (Bd.  Clumsily.  Bentley. 
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BltNK,*7t,  \  piece  of  timber  crossing  a  sled;  a  case  of 
boards  for  a  bed.  JV?  ^.  Reo,  [U.  S.J 

BONN.  n.  A  kind  of  sweei,  light  cake. 

BDnn'i^N,*  (bun'ygin)  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  toe.  Rowe. 

BtJNT,  71.  (JVaui.)  The  middle  part  or  cavity  of  a  sail. 

BCnt,  v.  n.  To  swell  out,  as  a  sail. 

BOnt'^r,  71.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in  the  street;  a 
low,  vulgar  woman.  Ooldcmth. 

BOnt'jno,  71.  A  small  bird  j  the  stuff  of  which  a  ship's 
colors  are  made. 

BOnt'ljne,*  71.  {J^aut.)  A  rope  to  draw  sails  to  the  yards. 
Crahb. 

Bv-Q'No  L'AR'ltOy*  [It.]  {Mus,)  An  instrument  resem- 
bling a  spinnet.  Qrabb. 

ijBuo?,  (bSy,  or  bwBv)  fbwBy,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ,-  bSy,  P.  E. 
J(u  ^Cr  On  board  of  a  ship,  where  the  word  buoy  is  al- 
ways occurring,  it  is  called  a  hoy ;  though  the  slow,correct 
pronunciation  is  ftawT/."  Smart.]  n.  [6oiiee,Fr.j  —  (JVTwte.)  A 
floating  object,  commonly  a  close,  empty  cask,  or  a  bluck 
of  wood,  to  indicate  shoals,  anchoring  places,  or  the  place 
of  the  anchor  of  a  ship  at  anchor. 

I|Bub1?,  V.  a.  [i.  BuoTEO  ;  pp,  buoving,  buotzd.]  To  keep 
afloat ;  to  bear  up.  K.  Charles. 
Bu5*,  V.  71.  To  float.  Pope. 
Buo^'^^NCE,*  n.  Same  aa  buoyancy.  Q«.  Reo. 
Buo5'an-CV,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  floating. 
Buol?'JiNT,  (bay'jint)  a.  Floating;  light ;  elastic. 
Buot'^NT-LY,*  ad.  In  a  buoyant  manner.  Coleridge. 
iBubS'-RQpE,*  (bby'rop)  n.  {JSTaut.)  A  rope  to  fasten  the 
buoy  to  the  anchor.  Ash. 

Bv^ FJi4-G4.y*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds;  the  beef-eat- 
er. Crabb. 

Bv-PB'fis'Ti-DXN,*7i.  (^Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect,  of  many 
species,  some  of  which  are  of  brilliant  colors.  Kirby. 

BtJR,  BduR,  BoR,  [Jwr,  Sax.]  An  inner  chamber.  Qihson. 
A  bower.  See  Bowee. 

BtJR,  n.  The  prickly  head  of  the  burdock,  chestnut,  &:c. 
See  Burr. 

Bu'RAc,*7i,  (CAejTi.)  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  salts. 
Crobh. 

Bur'bolt,*  n,  A  blunt,  pointless  arrow ;  birdbolt.  Sh(^. 

BUr'bqt,  n.  A  fish  *"u!l  of  prickles  ;  the  eelpout. 

BiJR-DE-LAis',  (biir-d^-la')  n.  [BourdelaiSj  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
grape. 

Bur'den,  (burMn)7i.  Something  to  be  borne ;  a  load ;  some- 
thing grievous :  —  the  verse  repeated  in  a  song ;  the  bob ; 
the  chorus  ;  the  drone,  bass,  or  pipe  in  some  musical  in- 
struments :  —  the  quantity  that  a  ship  will  carry  ;  cargo ; 
freight ;  [a  club.  Spenser.] 

Bur'den,  (biir'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  burdened  ;  pp.  burdening, 
BURDENED.]  To  put  a  burdou  upon  ;  to  load. 

Bur'den-er,  (bUr'dn-er)  ti.  One  who  burdens. 

tBUR'DEN-Otjs,  (burMn-iis)  a.  Burdensome.  Milton. 

BtJR'DEN-s6ME,Cbiir'dn-siim)(i.  Troublesome  to  be  home; 
grievous ;  oppressive  ;  heav^'. 

Bur'den-sSme-lV,*  ad.  In  a  burdensome  manner  I>r. 
Mien. 

Bur'den-s6me-n£ss,  n.  Weight;  heaviness. 

BiJR'DScK,  7?.  A  plant;  a  troublesome  weed. 

Bu-REAU',  (bu-ro'  or  bu'ro)  [bu-ro',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  P.  Ja.K. 
Sm.  R. ;  bu'ro,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr,]  pi.  Fr.  bureaux  ;  Eng. 
BUREAUS,  (bu-r5z')  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  conven- 
iences for  writing ;  a  chest  of  drawers  ;  an  office  or  court ; 
a  place  where  the  duties  of  an  office  are  transacted. 

By-REAU'CRA-CY,*  (by-fo'krji-se)  [bureaucratiej  Fr.]  tu  A 
system  by  which  the  business  of  administration  is  carried 
on  in  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  systems  in  which  the  officers  of 
government  have  a  coBrdinate  authority.  Bravde.  [Modern.] 

Bu-REAU-c  rXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  bureaucracy.  West.  Rev. 

Bv-REAU'CRA-TlST,*(bu-r5'krMist)7i.  An  advocate  for,  or 
supporter  of,  bureaucracy.  West.  Rev. 

Bi^-R&TTB'*  n.  [Fr.]  A  cruet.— (CActti.)  An  instrument 
used  for  dividing  a  given  portion  of  any  liquid  into  100 
or  1000  equal  parts.  Brande. 

BlfRa,  n.  See  Borough,  Burgh,  and  Burrow. 

BtJR'G-Ag-E,  n.  [bourgag-e,  Fr.]  (^LaWj  Eng.)  A  tenure  proper 
to  cities  and  towns,  whereby  men  hold  their  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  the  king  or  other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent. 

^tJa-G-A-M5T',  71.  [bergamottej  Fr.]  A  pear  ;  a  perfume.  See 
Beroamot.  [^enser. 

3uR'aA-N£T,  or  BtJR'GQ-NfiT,   n.    A    kind   of  helmet. 

BURGEOiSy  (bOrzh'wS.')  n.  {bourgeois,  Fr.]  A  citizen ;  a 
burgess.  Addison.  See  Bourgeois. 

BVR-<?^Eois',  (bi;ir-jSi3')  n.  See  Bourgeois. 

BuR'^-^spN,  V,  n.  See  Bourgeon. 

BiJR'<?E9N,  (bUr'jyn)  n.  (Hort.)  A  knot  or  button  put  .torth 
by  the  branch  of  a  tree  m  the  spring.  Chambers. 

BiJR'9?ss,  n.  [bourgeoi.s,Fr.]  A  magistrate  of  aborough:  a 
burgher ;  a  freeman  of  a  borough  ;  a  representative  of  a 
town  corporate. 

BUr'^^ess-shIp,  71.  Quality  of  a  burgess.  South. 

Burgh,  (bUrg)  n.  A  corporate  town  ;  a  borough. 

BtiRGH'^L,*  (biir'geil)  a.  Belonging  to  a  burgh.  Ed.  Rev, 


BUR 

BUrgh'bote,*  n    A  contribution  for  the  defence  of  ■ 

town.  Smart. 
BUrgh'^r,  (biirg'er)  n.  A  member  of  a  borough 
BtJR'GH:ER-SHtP,  n.  The  privilege  of  a  burgher. 
BtJRGH'iST,*  (bUr'g(st)  a.  Belonging  to  a  burgh.  P.  Cye. 
BiJRG'HOLD-ER,*  or  Bors'hold-]?Rj*  n.  A  tithingman. 

Harrison, 
BiJRG'ii^R,  n.  One  guilty  of  burglary. 
fBuRG'L^R-^R,*  71.  A  burglar.  Hudihras.    See  Burglar. 
BiJRQ-LA'R|-oDs,  a.  Relating  to  burglary.  BlacJcstone, 
BiJRG-LA'Ri-oOs-i.y,*  ad.  With  an  intent  to  commit  burg 

lary.  Booth. 
BiiRG'L^-RY,  n.  (Law)  The  crime  of  breaking  open  and 

entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  in  the  night,  with 

intent  to  commit  felony. 
Burg'mAs-t:^r,  n.  See  Burgomaster. 
BtJRG'MOTE,  71.  A  borough  court.  Burke.  [city 

BiJR'Gp-MXs-TER,  71.  A  magistrate  of  a  Dutch  or  German 
BVR-G66',*n.  Athick,  oatmeal  gruel,  made  at  aea..Mar.  Diet 
b6r'grave,  n.  [bourg  and  grave.]  An  hereditary  governor 

of  a  castle  or  town. 
Bur'gvn-dy,  71.  A  French  wine  made  in  Burgundy. 
fBttRH,  (biir)  n.  A  tower;  a  defence  or  protection.  CHAson, 
||BUR'J-AL,  (bgr're-?!)  [ber're^^l,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  ber'y^l 

S.  E.  K. ;  bur'?-iil,  Ja.]  n.  Act  of  burying  ;  a  funeral ;  sep- 
ulture. 
IIBur'i-^l-Place,  (bSr'e-9l-plas)  n.  A  place  for  burial 
IjBuR-i-AL-SER'viCE,*  (ber-e-gtl-sSr'vjs)  n.  Religious  sei 

vice  at  a  funeral.  BoswelL 
[]Bur'i-:?r,  (bSr'e-er)  ti.  One  who  buries.  Ezek.  zxxix. 
Bu'RjN,  n,  [FrJ  The  tool  of  an  engraver. 
BiJRKE  ,*  V.  a.  To  murder  with  a  design  to  obtain  a  body  foi 

dissection,  Qm.  Reo.  [A  modern  term,  derived  from  th» 

nanft  of  the  murderer,  an  Irishman,  who  was  hanged  fo» 

this  crime  in  1829.] 
BuRK']ER,*  71,   One  who  burkes  ;  a  murderer.  Ed.Rta}, 
BUrr'I^M,*  tu  The  practice  of  burking ;  murder.  West.  Rev 
BiJRL,  V.  a.  [i.  BURLED  ;  y^).  burling,  burled.]  To  dresi 

cloth  as  fullers  do.       ' 
Bt'RTj,*  71.  A  small  knot  or  lump  in  thread.  Booth. 
ByR'L^CE,  71.  A  sort  of  grape.  See  Burdelais. 
BiJRL'^R,  71.  A  dresser  of  cloth.  Dyer. 
EVR-lifiSQUE',  (bur-ISsk')  a.  [burlesguejTr.]  Tending  to  ex. 

cite  laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the 

manner  of  treating  it;  comic;  sportive ;  jocular. 
ByR-LiSsQUE',  (bur-16sk')  n.  A  ludicrous  representatioB  oi 

contrast ;  a  composition  tending  to  excite  ridicule ;  romifl 

poetry. 
BvR-lEsque',  (bur-lSak')  v.  a,   [i.  burlesiiued  ;  pp^  ovm 

LEsquiNG,  BURLEsquED.]  To  tum  to  ridiculc. 
Bvr-lISsque',  (bur-lesk')  v.  n.  To  use  burlesque.  [R.  j 
Bvr-l£s'quer,  (bur-les'ker)  ti.  One  who  burlesques. 
B^R-lSt'tAjTU  [it.]  A  comical  or  farcical  opera. 
BuR'Lj-NJSss,  Ti.  State  of  being  burly ;  Dulk. 
Bur'ly,  a.  Great  of  stature  ;  bulky;  tumid  ;  replete  ;  ful  , 

boisterous  ;  loud. 
Burn,  v.  o.  J"i-  burnt  or  burned  ;  pp.  burning,  burnt  of 

BURNED.]  To  consume  with  fire  ;  to  wound  with  fire  ;  to 

scorch. 
BtIrn,  v.  n.  To  be  on  fire  j  to  be  consumed  by  fire  ;  to  shine  ; 

to  be  inflamed  ;  to  rage  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  commotion  ;  [to 

be  near  finding  what  is  concealed  or  unknown.  Hunter.] 
Burn,  7i.  A  hurt  caused  by  fire.  —  {Scotland)  A  brook.  Boyle 
BURN'VBltiE,  a.  That  may  be  burnt.  Cotgrave. 
Burn'er,  tu  He  or  that  which  burns  ;  the  part  of  a  lamp 

that  holds  the  wick. 
BiJR'NET,  Ti._  A  perennial  plant,  of  different  species 
BiJR'NET-Ro§E,*  n.  A  Scotch  rose.  Booth. 
BiJRN'jNG,  71.  Fire;  flame  ;  state  of  inflammation. 
Burn'ing,  a.  Flaming;  vehement;  powerful.  Skak. 
BuRN'lNG-GLiss,  71.  A  glass  or  mirror  so  formed  as  to  col 

lect  or  condense  the  sun's  rays,  and  produce  intense  heat 
Bur'NJSH,  v.  a.  [brunir,  Fr.]   [i.  burnished  ;  pp.  burnish 

iNG,  BURNISHED.]  To  poUsh  ;  to  give  a  gloss  to. 
Bur'nish,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright.  Swift.  To  spread.  Dryden 
BuR'NisH,Ti.  A  gloss  ;  brightness.  Crashaw. 
BifR'N'isH-ER,  71,  One  who  burnishes  ;  a  burnishing  tool 
BtfR'NJSH-iNG,*  TI.  The  act  of  polishing  or  giving  a  gloss. 
BiJRNT,*  1.  &  p.  from  Bum.  See  Burn. 
Burnt,  p.  a.  Consumed  or  scorched  by  fire. 
BtJRR,  n.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear;  a  round  knob  of  the 

horn  next  to  a  deer's  head  ;  the  sweetbread  ;  a  triangulal 

chisel ;  a  round  iron  ring  used  with  cannon.  See  Bur. 
BDr'rel,  71.  A  sort  of  pear.  —  BurreUjly^  the  ox-fly. —  Bur 

rel-shot,  a  sort  of  case-shot. 
BOr'rock,  71.  A  small  dara  for  catching  fish.  Phillips. 
BDr'row,  (bur'ro)  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  rabbits  and 

some  other  animals  — It  is  sometimes  used  for  borough. 

and  barrow. 
BDr'row, TJ.  71.  [lbubrowed;  pp.  burrowing,  burrowed. 

To  lodge  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
BOr'rqw-dOck,*?!.  An  aquatic  bird ;  the  shelldrake.  seoH 
BDr'rc>w-Ing,*p.  a.  Living  under  ground. 
BUR'R'i,*a.  Having  or  resembling  burs.  Loudon. 
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iflJE  fl^R,  n,  {bursariusy  L.J  A  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a  con- 
vene or  college :  —  a  student  in  an  English  university  who 
is  maintained  by  funds  derived  from  endowments. 

SCr's^r-shTp,  7U  The  office  or  state  of  bursar.  Hales. 

BUr'sa-RY,  n.  The  treasury  of  a  college.  —  (ScotlaTid)  An 
exhibition  or  charitable  foundation  in  a  university. 

Bifit-sJ.-TSL'Z4*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  molluscous 
animals.  P.  Cyc. 

BORSCH,*  (bflrsh)  n. ;  pi.  B&RSOS':iE!N.  (Oer.)  A  youth; 
a  student  at  a  university.  Brande. 

BifRSE,  n.  [bourse,  Fr.]  An  exchange  where  merchants 
meet  and  shops  are  kept.  See  Bours£. 

BttRST,  V,  n.  [i.  BURST  ;  pp.  buhstino,  burst  (f  bursten).] 
To  break  or  fly  open  ;  to  fly  asunder  ;  to  break  away ;  to 
come  or  begin  suddenly  or  with  violence;  to  rupture. 

BtJRST,  V.  a.  To  break  open  suddenly,  Skak. 

BiJRST,  n.  A  sudden  disruption ;  an  explosion ;  rupture. 

fBOR'STEN,  (biir'stn)  p.  from  Burst.  Beawm.  ^  FL 

tBtJR'STEN-Nfiss,  (biir'stn-nes)  ti.  A  rupture.  Sherwood, 

BUrst'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  bursts.  Cotgrave. 

BOrst'wort,  (bUrst'wurt)  n.  Rupture-wort ;  a  plant. 

BiJRT,  7u  A  small  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  [den. 

BUr'then,  (bUr'thn)  tu  Something  to  be  borne.  See  Bur- 

BUr'then,  (biir'thn)  o.  a.  To  load.  See  Burden. 

JBOr'then-oOs,*  (bur'thn-us)  a.  Burdensome.  SAofc. 

B^r'then-sSme  *a.  See  Burdensome. 

BUr'ton,  (biir'tn)  tl  {JSTaut,)  A  small  tackle  formed  of  two 
blocks. 

fBUR'y,  (bSr're)  n.  A  dwelling-place:  —  the  same  word, 
originally,  as  borou^k,  bur^hy  or  burrow,  and  to  be  met 
with  in  old  authors  with  the  same  meaning. 

PO^Ry,  (bii're)  tu  [beiirri,  Fr,]  A  delicate  pear,  of  several 
varieties. 

IBuR'y,  (bSr're)  [ber're,  S.  W.  J.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Srru  R. ;  bur're, 
Jo,"]  V.  a.  [i.  BURIED ;  pp.  burying,  buried.]  To  put  into 
a  g[rave ;  to  inter  with  funeral  rites ;  to  cover  with  earth  j 
to  inhume ;  to  entomb ;  to  hide ;  to  conceal ;  to  place  one 
thing  within  another. 

I"BUR'y-tNG,  (ber're-ing)  n.  Burial.  St,  John  xii. 
[Bur'¥-1ng-Gro0nd,*71.  A  place  for  interring  the  dead. 
Booth. 

[Bur'v-^ngj-Place,  fber-)  n.  A  place  for  sepulture. 

BOsH,  71.  [buschf  Teut.]  A  thick  shrub  ;  a  bough  of  a  tree :  — 
the  sign  of  a  tavern.  Shak.  The  tail  of  a  fox.  —  (Mech.) 
A  piece  of  metal  fitted  into  the  plummet  of  a  shaft  in 
which  the  journal  turns  j  the  guide  of  a  sliding  rod. 
Chner, 

BtSH,  V.  n.  To  grow  thick.  MUton. 

BOsH'^L,  n.  [buschely  old  Fr.]  A  dry  measure  containing 
8  gallons  or  32  quarts;  a  large  quantity;  a  bushel 
measure.  JUatt. 

BOsh'?l-^i^e,  71.  Duty  payable  on  every  bushel. 

BOsh'^t,  n.  A  wood.  Ray.  See  Busket, 

BOaH'j-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  bushy. 

tBOsH'M^NT,  71,  A  thicket.  Raleig-k. 

BOSH'SHRiKE,*n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  bird.  P.  Cyc 

BOsH'y,  a.  Thick,  like  a  bush  ;  full  of  bushes. 

Bu5'j-LESS,  (blz'e-lSs)  a.  Not  busy ;  at  leisure.  Shak. 

Bu5(j-Ly,  (biz'e-le)  ad.  In  a  busy  manner ;  actively. 

Business,  (biz'ne's)  n.  Employment ;  an  affair ;  serious  en- 
gagement ;  a  point ;  something  to  be  transacted  ;  labor. 

Business-like,*  (blz'nes-lik)  a.  Done  well;  practical. 
Ed,ReD 

BO9K,  fh  [busc,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone,  worn 
by  women  to  strengthen  the  stays.  —  [busk,  Dan.]  [A  bush. 
Damaon.^ 

fBDsK,  V.  a.  To  make  ready  ;  to  dress.  Fairfax. 

BOSK'ED,*  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  busk.  Pollok. 

BDsK'?T,  71.  A  sprig  or  small  bush.  Spenser.  A  small  com- 
partment in  a  garden  formed  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  MU- 
ler,  [R.] 

BDs'KiNjTi.  [6ro5cfteTi,  D.]  A  kind  of  half  boot;  a  high  shoe 
worn  by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy ;  figuratively,  tra- 
gedy. 

BDs'KjNED,  (bSs'kjnd)  a.  Dressed  in  buskins  ;  tragic. 

BDs'Ky,  a.  VVoody  ;  shaded  with  woods  ;  bosky.  Shak. 

BCss,  V.  a.  [baiser,  Fr. ;  besar,  Sp.]  To  kiss.  Shak,  [An 
old  word,  grown  vulgar.] 

BGss,  71.  A  kiss.  Pope.— [&iwse,Ger.]  Herring  fishing-boat. 

BOsT,  n.  [biLstOj  It.]  A  statue  of  the  human  figure  as  far 
down  as  the  breast ;  the  corresponding  part  of  the  real 
figure. 

BCs't^M-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Mexico.  Dana. 

BDs'T-flLRD,  71.  [bistarde,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  wild  turkey. 

BCs'TLE,  Xbus'sl)  B.  71.  [i.  bustled;  pp.  bustling,  bus- 
tled.] To  he  busy  with  quickness  of  motion,  or  in  a 
confused  hurry  ;  to  stir  about. 

BSs'TLE,*w.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  make  busy.  WUberforce.  [r.] 

BDs'TLE,  (biis'sl)  71.  A  tumult;  hurry;  a  part  of  a  lady's 
dress. 

BGs'TLi^R,  (biis'Ier)  n.  An  active,  stirring  person.  Coioper. 

Btfs'Td^  n.  [It.]  A  statue  ;  a  bust.  Jlshmole.  See  Bust. 

3us'y,  (biz'ze)  a.  Employed  with  diligence  or  earnestness ; 
diligent ;  actire ;  officious ;  bustling ;  troutlesorae. 
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Bu^'y,  rbiz'ze)  v.  a.  [i.  busied  ;  pp.  bustino,  bvsikd.]  T« 
make  busy ;  to  employ. 

Bu9'y-B5D-Y,  (blz'ze-bSd-e)  71,  A  meddling  person. 

BDt,  conj.  [butan,  or  botan.  Sax.]  Except ;  except  that 
yet ;  nevertheless ;  now ;  than ;  otherwise  than  that ;  how- 
ever;  unless. 

BDt,  prep,  [originally  bot,  contracted  from  be  ouL]  With- 
out ;  except ;  as,  "  AH  but  'ji..j  were  lost."  Smith. 

BOt,  ad.  Only ;  as,  "  Did  men  but  consider."  T^lotson 

BDt,  n.  [bntjCelt.]  The  end  of  anything;  a  boundary ;  tht 
end  of  any  plank  which  joins  to  another  on  the  outsidt 
of  a  ship.  See  Butt. 

BDt,  v.  a.  [buter,  old  Fr.]  [t.  butted  ;  pp.  butting,  but 
TED.]  To  touch  at  one  end  ;  to  abut.  Cotgrave. 

BOtch'er,  n.  [boucker,  Fr.]  One  who  kills  animals  in  or 
der  to  preserve  or  sell  their  flesh ;  one  who  delights  ia 
slaughter. 

BOtch'er,  v.  a.  [i.  butchered  ;  pp.  butcheriko,  butch 
ERED.]  To  kill  and  dress  for  food,  as  animals ;  to  slaugb 
ter  ;  to  kill.  Skak. 

BOtch'er-Bird,  71.  A  species  of  the  shrike. 

B0Tcii'ER-tNG-,*7t.  The  employment  of  a  butcher. 

BOtch'er-lj-n£ss,  71.  A  brutal  manner. 

BOTCH'ER-Ly,  a.  Cruel ;  bloody.  Ascham, 

BOtch'er-Row,  71.  A  row  of  shambles.  Whiilock, 

BCtch'er§-Br66m,  71.  KneehoUv  ;  a  small  shrub.  MiUer 

BOTCH'ER-y,  7u  The  trade  of  a  butcher ;  slaughter;  mur 
der ;  the  place  where  animals  are  killed. 

BDt'-£nd,  71.  The  blunt  end  of  any  thing.  Clarendon. 

BDt'ler,  n.  [bouteiUierj  Pr.]  A  servant;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  wine  and  other  liquors. 

BDt'ler-a^Ej  71.  The  duty  upon  wine  imported,  formerly 
paid  to  the  kmg  of  England's  butler. 

BBT'i.?B-fiss,*7i.  A  female  butler.  Chapman. 

BDt'ler-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler.  Genesis  xl. 

BOt'ment,  71.  [aboutissementj  Fr.]  A  support  on  which  the 
foot  of  an  arch  stands ;  an  abutment. 

fBDT'sHiFT,  n.  An  arrow.  Shak. 

BDtt,7i.  [but,  Pr.]  Amark  to  be  shot  at ;  the  point  at  which 
the  endeavor  is  directed  ;  the  object  of  aim ;  aperson  who 
is  the  object  of  jests;  a  blow  ;  a  blow  given  by  a  homed 
animal.  —  [butt,  Sax.]  A  large  barrel  or  cask  ;  a  beer-meas- 
ure of  108  gallons  ;  a  wine-measure  of  120  gallons :  —  a 
short,  angular  ridge.  Loudon,  See  But. 

BDtt,  w.  a.  [i,  butted;  pp.  butting,  butted.]  To  strike 
with  the  head  or  horns.  SJiak. 

BDt'ter,  71.  The  oily  part  of  milk,  or  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  churning  cream;  any  substance  re- 
sembling butter. 

BDt'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  buttered  ;pp.  buttering,  buttered.] 
To  spread  with  butter;  to  add  something  in  the  way 
of  advantage  or  relish. 

BDt'ti^r-bDmp,  71.  A  name  of  the  bittern ;  bottlebump 

BOT'TER-BifR,  n.  A  perennial  medicinal  plant. 

BOt'ter-cDp,*  n.  A  yellow  flower;  the  ranunculu* 
Crabb. 

BDt'T?r-EL6^-?r,  71.  Buttercup;  a  yellow  flower.  Oaij. 

BOt'ter-fly,  71.  A  beautiful  winged  insect,  of  many  spe- 
cies, so  named  from  the  yellow  species,  or  from  the  but- 
ter season. 

BDt'Ter-1s,  n.  An  instrument  for  paring  a  horse's  foot. 

BDt'ter-mIlk,  n.  The  milk  which  remains  after  the  but- 
ter is  extracted. 

BDt'ter-nDt,*  71.  A  tree  and  its  fruit:  —  called  also  the 
oilnuU  Spaffbrd. 

BDt'ter-prInt,  n.  A  piece  of  carved  wood  or  a  stamp  to 
mark  butter  with. 

BDt'ter-to6th,  71.  One  of  the  front  broad  teeth. 

BOt'ter-wIfe,  71.  A  woman  who  sells  butter.  Ld.  Herbert. 

BDt'ter-wo-man,  (-wum-^n)7i.  A  woman  who  sells  but- 
ter. 

BDt'ter-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant,  of  several 
species. 

BDT'TER-y,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  butter 

BDT'TER-y,  71.  A  room  where  provisions  are  kept ;  a  pan- 
try. Shak. 

BDt'ting,*  n,  A  boundary  of  land.  Booth. 

BDT'TpcK,  n.  The  rump.  S/ia/c.— (JVaai.)  The  convexity 
of  a  ship,  behind,  under  the  stern.  Mar,  Diet. 

BDt'ton,  (but'tn)  71.  A  catch,  of  metal  or  other  substance. 
by  which  dress  is  fastened ;  a  knob  ;  a  little  ball :  around 
mass  of  metal ;  the  bud  of  a  plant ;  the  sea-urchin. 

BDt'ton,  v.  a.  [i.  buttoned  ;  pp.  buttoning,  buttoned."! 
To  dress  ;  to  fasten  with  buttons. 

BOt'ton-hole,  (but'tn-hol)  n.  A  loop  or  hole  to  admit  9 
button. 

BDt'ton-mak-er,  n.  One  who  makes  buttons 

BDt'ton-tree,*  n,  A  tree;  the  conocarpus  of  Linnaeui 
Lee.  [us.  Lee, 

BDt'ton-weed,*71,  a  plant:  the  spermacoce  of  Linnae- 

BDt'ton-wood,*  fbut'tn-wfid)  71.  A  shrub.  — fiwttoTiwood 
is  often  used  in  Americs  for  the  sycamore,  ox  plane-tree, 
Qray. 

6Dt^tr:^ss,  Tt.  [a^ouUVf  Fr.]  A  mass  of  stone ;  a  pier  of 
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»  all  built  outside  of  another  wall  or  structure,  to  support 
it ;  a  prop  ;  a  support. 

sDt'tress,  p.  a.  To  prop;  to  support,  Burke. 

BDT'wfNK,  n.  The  name  of  a  bird.  Baileij. 

Bu-TY-RA'cEOVs,(ba-te-ra'shus)  [bfl-te-ra'shua,  F.  Srru  R.; 
bat-e-ra'shys.P.^.  Wb.}  Having  the  qualities  of  butter. 
Floyer. 

Btj'TYR-ATE,*  n.  (Cltem,)  A  salt  formed  frcm  butyric  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cyc, 

By-TfR'iCj*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  derived  from  butter; 
as,  butync  acid.  Brande.  [Cyc. 

Bu'TyR-lNE,*  71.  An  oleaginous  matter  found  in  butter.  P. 

BxJ'TV-ROfis,  [bu'te-rfis,  Sm.  R, ;  but'e-rus,  P.  K.  Wb.]  a. 
Having  the  properties  of  butter.  Floyer.  [r.] 

BDx'?-oDs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  box-tree.  Smart, 

BOx'i-N^,*  tu  (CAem.)  Avegetable  alkali  obtained  from  the 
box-tree.  P,  Cyc, 

BDx'pM,  (buk'sym)  a.  [Obedient;  compliant.  Spenser] 
Gay  J  lively ;  wanton ;  jolly ;  amorous. 

BOx'qm-ly,  ad.  Gayly ;  wantonly ;  amorously. 

BDx'pm-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  buxom. 

Buy,  (bi)  V.  a.  [i.  bought;  pp. buvino,  bought,]  To  pur- 
chase ;  to  acquire  by  paying  a  price. 

Buy,  (bl)  V.  n.  To  treat  about  a  purchase.  Shale. 

BUY'ER,  (bi'er)  71.  One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 

|-60z,  inUrj.  Noting  contempt.  Shak. 

BtJZE,*  71.  [ftuse,  Fr.]  A  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 
vey air  into  mines.  Crabb. 

BOzz,  V,  71.  [bizienj  Teut.l  [i.  buzzed  ;  pp.  buzzing, 
BUZZED.]  To  make  a  sound  like  a  bee  or  fly ;  to  hum ;  to 
whisper. 

Hiizz,  V.  a.  To  whisper;  to  spread  secretly.  Skak. 

Btizz,  71.  The  noise  of  a  bee  or  fly;  a  hum ;  a  whisper. 

BDz'ZARD,  71.  [busard,  Fr.]  A  sluggish  species  of  hawk  ; 
a  blockhead. 

BOz'ZARD,  a.  Senseless ;  stupid.  Milton,  [r.] 

BtJz'ZAR-DfiT,*  71.  A  species  of  bird.  Crabb 

B&ZZ'ER,  71.  A  secret  whisperer.  Shak.  [Maunder 

BOzz'|N&,*  7u    A  humming  noise;  incessant  low  talk. 

By,  (bl  or  be)  [bl  or  be,  W.  Sm. ;  bl  or  by,  S.  J. ;  bi,  P. 
F.  Jo.  K.]  prep.  [6i,  Sax.]  At;  in  j  near  ;  for.  It  denotes 
the  agent,  instrument,  cause,  way,  or  means;  as,  "per- 
forra.td  by  you."  05"  When  pronounced  distinctly,  or 
with  the  accent,  as  when  it  is  used  in  composition,  it  is 
pronounced  bl. 

Jy^  (bi)  ad.  Near  ;  beside  ;  passing;  in  presence.  Dryden. 

tBY,  V.  a.  Same  as  aby.  SackvUle.  See  Aby. 

By,  (in  compositiouy)  implies  something  out  of  the  direct 
way ;  irregular ;  collateral ;  private,  or  retired  ;  as,  a  fti/- 
lane.  by-path^  by-comer.  —  It  Is  sometimes  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, without  the  hyphen ;  as,  "a  by  place,"  a  " by 
road." 

By,  or  Bye,  n.  Something  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  regard ;  as,  "  by  the  &t/,"  or  "  bye."  Dryden. 

By  and  by,  (bl'^nd-blO  ad.  In  a  short  time.  Sidney. 

By'^RD,*7i.  a  piece  of  leather  crossing  the  breast,  used  by 
the  men  who  drag  the  sledges  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 
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By'^s.  See  Bias. 

By'-BLOW,*"  71.  An  accidental  encounter;  an  illegitimate 

child.  Pope. 
By-C6f'F5E-H<30se,  n,    A  coffee-house  in  an  obscure 

place.  Addison. 
By-Cq^-cern'ment,  7(.  An  affair  which  is  nottheipaia 

business.  Dryden, 
By'-Cor-n:er,  n.  A  private  comer.  Massinger. 
By-D:e-p£nd'?nce,  71.  An  appendage.  Skak. 
By-De-sign',  (bS-d§-sInO  n.  An  incidental  purpose.    Hu 

dibras. 
By'-DrInk-jng,  71.  Private  drinking.  ShaJc. 
Bye,  (bl)  71.  [6t,  byingf  Sax.]  A  dwelling.  Oibson. 
By'-£nd,  n.  Private  interest;  self-interested  purpose 
BY'G6NE,(bi'g5n)a.  Past.  Shak. 
By-In'ter-Est,  71.  Private  interest.  Atterbitry. 

B1?L'AN-D5R,*n.    See  BlLANDER. 

By'-Lane,  71,  A  lane  out  of  the  usual  road.  Burton 
By'-Law,  n.  A  private  law  or  order  of  a  society. 
By'-MAt-t?r,  n.  Something  incidental.  Baco-n 
By'-Name,  71.  A  nickname.  Lowth. 
By'-Name,  v.  a.  To  give  a  nickname.  Camden. 
By'-PXs-sa9^Ej*  71.  A  private  or  retired  passage.  Baxiet. 
fBy'-pXsT,  a.  Past;  gone  by.  Shak. 
By'-PXth,  71.  A  private  or  obscure  path.  SJiak. 
By'-PLACE,*7i.  A  retired  place,  spot,  or  situation.  JoAtmoti. 
By'-Pur-pqse,*  71.  A  clandestine  object  or  design.  Hmo- 

Inns. 
Byre,  ti.  A  cow-house.  Loudon.  [North  of  England.] 
By'-Re-sp£ct',  n.  Private  end  or  view.  Carew. 
By'-Road,  (bi'rBd)  71.  A  private  or  obscure  path.  Swift. 
By'-Room,  71,  A  private  room  within. 
By'-Speech,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech.  Hooker. 
fBY'spfiL,  71.  A  proverb.  Coles. 

IbII^sin'^^^^  \  "•  [^"•^'^"^l  -A-  silk  or  linen  hood.  Oower. 

B^s'siNE^  a.  made  of  fine  linen  or  silk.  Coles. 

Bi's'sp-LITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral  from  the 
Alps.  Brande. 

Bfn's^Sf  n.  [L.]  Fine  linen  or  cotton  stuff  among  the  an- 
cients. Bp.  Patrick. —  {Conch.)  A  long,  delicate,  lustrous 
and  eilky  fasciculus  of  filaments.  P.  Cyc. 

By'-StAnd-er,  71.  A  looker-on ;  a  spectator. 

By'-Street,  71.  An  obscure  street.  Oay. 

By'-Stroke,*  w.  a  private  stroke;  a  side-blow,  Dr 
Allen. 

By'toi^w-ite,*  71,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  scapolite  from  By 
town.  Dana. 

By'-Tijrn-jng,  71,  An  obscure  road.  Sidney. 

By'-View,  (bi'vii)  71.  Self-interested  purpose.  Atterbury. 

By'-WALK,  (bi'wiwk)  71.  A  private  walk.  Dryden. 

By'-Way,  (bi'wa)  n.  A  private  and  obscure  way.  denser 

tBY-w£ST,  a.  To  the  west  of.  Davies. 

By'-Wipe,  71.  A  secret  stroke  or  sarcasm.  Milton. 

By'worDj^  (bi'wiird)  ti,  A  saying  ;  a  proverb.  Shak. 

B¥z'^N-TiNE,  71.  See  BizANTiNE,  and  Bezant, 

BUz'^N-tIne,*  a.  Belonging  to  Byzantium.  P.  Ci/e. 


c. 


(1  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  consonant,  and 
>'  «  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  like  ft,  before  a,  o,  m,  Z,  and 
r:  the  other  soft,  like  s,  before  e,  {,  and  y:  —  combined 
with  the  letter  A,  it  has  three  different  sounds :  the  first, 
its  proper  English  sound,  equivalent  to  tshj  as  in  church ; 
the  second,  in  words  from  the  French,  equivalent  to  sA, 
as  in  chaise  ;  the  third,  in  words  from  the  Greek,  equiva- 
lent to  ft,  as  in  clwrd.  C,  as  a  numeral  letter,  denotes  a 
hundred. 

CX.B,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure,  of  about  three  pints.  —  A  kind 
of  chaise,  so  used  as  an  abbreviation  from  cabriolet  ,•  a 
light  four-wheeled  carriage  ;  a  low  two-wheeled  carriage. 

Ca-bXl',  71.  [cabale^  Fr.]  Originally  the  same  as  cabala.  See 
Cabala.  A  junto,  or  small  body  of  men,  united  to  effect 
some  party  or  sinister  purpose  ;  an  intrigue.  J):5="The  po- 
litical signification  of  this  word  owes  its  origin  to  the  five 
cabinet  ministers  in  Charles  II. 's  reign  :  Clifford^  Ashley, 
Buckingham^  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  This  junto  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal;  a  word  formed  of  tlie 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  —  Burnet. 

V^-'B^^'t  "W-  ^*  ['"■  caballed  ;  pp.  caballing,  caballed,] 
To  form  plots  or  intrigues  ;  to  plot.  Dryden. 

CXb'a-LA,  n.  [It.  Sc  Sp.,  from  Heb.]  Secret  science;  oral 
tradition  ;  or  the  traditional  or  secret  science  of  the  Jew- 
ish ralbins,  by  which  every  letter,  word,  number,  and 
accenl  of  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  significant  in  a  mys- 
teriou!  manner:  —  any  secret  science.  Harmar. 

CXb'^l    ^M,  n.  The  science  of  the  cahalists.  Spenser. 


CXb'j5lL-Ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  cabala  or  Jewish  traai- 

tions. 
CXB-A-Lts'Tjc,        \  a.  Relating  to  the  cabala;  having  ai 
CXE-A-Lts'Tj-cAL,  j     occult  meaning. 
CXB-A-Lts'Ti-c^L-LY,  ad.  In  a  cabalistic  manner.  Herbert 
CAb'al-ize,  v.  n.  To  speak  or  reason  as  cabalists.  More. 
CA-BXL'ii]?R,  n.  One  who  cabals ;  an  intriguer. 
CXb'al-liwe,  a.  [cabalUnus,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  horse ;  as 

"  caballine  aloes,"  i.  e.  horse  medicine.  Cotgrave. 
CAb'al-line,*7i.  [FiU]  A  coarse  kind  of  aloes.  Crabb. 
Cabaret,  (kab'9-i#or  kab'?-ret)  [kab'9-ra,  S.  Jo,  Svu 

k^b'^-ret,  J.  F.  JT.]  71.  [Fr.]  A  tavern.  BramhaO. 
Cj^-bIs'j*  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  basket  made  of  rushes.  Crabb 
CJE-B^BA^E,  71.  [cabuSjFr.]  An  edible  plant,  of  several  spe 

cies.  — A  cant  word  for  shreds  of  cloth  made  by  tailors. 
CXb'ba^-E,  v.  n.  [i.  cabbaged  ;  pp.  cabbaging,  cabbaged. 

To  form  a  head,  as  a  cabbage. 
CXb'bA(?^e,  v.  a.  To  steal  in  cutting  clothes  ;  to  purloin. 
CXb'ba^e-Dai'§¥,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower ;  globe-flowea 

Booth. 
CXb'b^9^e-N£t,*  71.  A  net  for  boiling  cabbages  in.  Smart 
CXB'EAq^E-PLXNT,*7^.  A  young  plant  of  the  cabbage.  .^sA 
CXb'ba^-e-Ro^e,*  n.  A  rose  having  many  close  petal* 

Booth. 
CXb'ba(^e-Tree,  71.  A  species  of  palm-tree.  Miller. 
CXB'BAg-E-WORM,  (kab'bij-wUnn)  n.  A  caterpillar. 
CA-Bii/cA,*or  CA-Bi5ssE','*7i.  A  fine  India  silk.  Crabb 
CXb'in,  71.    [cabane,  Fr.]    A  small  room;  a  cottage,  or 
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email  house  ;  a  booth.  —  (JVaut.)  An  apartment  in  a  ves- 
sel for  the  omcers  and  superior  passengers. 

CXb'jn,  v.  71.  To  live  in  a  cabin.  Shak. 

CAb'jn,  p.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin.  SJiak. 

CXb'in-BoJ,  n.  A  servant  boy  on  board  a  ship. 

CXb^ined,  (klb^jnd)  a.  Having  or  enclosed  in  a  cabin. 
Milton, 

CXb'}-n£t,  n.  [cabinet^  Fr.]  A  closet ;  a  small  room  ;  a  set 
of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities;  any  place  for  things 
of  value  J  a  room  in  which  consultations  are  held ;  the 
collective  body  of  ministers  who  direct  the  government 
of  a  nation  or  country  ;  a  government  council. 

CXb'i-n£t,  v.  a.  To  enclose.  Hevnjt.  [R.] 

CIb'J-nEt-OoCn'cjl,  71.  A  council  of  state,  or  of  cabinet 
ministers,  hejd  with  privacy  j  the  members  of  a  council. 

CXb'j-n£t-Mak-ier,  n.  One  who  makes  articles  of  wood- 
en furniture  which  require  nice  workmanship. 

CXb'jn-Mate,  71.  One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin. 

Ca-bi' Jti^*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (^Myth.)  Ancient  Grecian  or  Pelas- 
gian  divinities,  eight  in  number,  whose  worship  was  cel- 
ebrated with  mysterious  ntes.  Faber. 

C^-BtR'i-4.N  *  a.  Relating  to  the  Cabiri.  Faber. 

Ua'ble,  n.  (caW,  Welsh.]  The  rope  or  chain  by  which  the 
d-nchor  of  a  ship  is  held ;  a  large  rope. 

Ca'ble,*  v.  a.  H.  CABLED ;  pp.  CABLING,  CABLED.]  To  fas- 
ten with  a  cable.  Dyer.  —  (jSrch.)  To  fill  with  cylindrical 
pieces,  as  columns.  Francis. 

Ca'bled,  Cka'bld)  a.  Fastened  with  a  cable.  Dijer. — 
(^Arch.)  Filled  with  cylindrical  pieces,  like  a  cable.  Brands. 

Gamble  T,  71.  [cablot^  Fr.]  A  little  cable  j  a  tow-rope. 

Ca'ble-Tier,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  place  on  the  orlop  deck, 
whprf  rahlps  are  coiled  away ;  the  coil  or  several  rolls 
of  a  cable.  Mar.  Vict, 

Ca-b6b',v.  a.  To  roast  meat  in  an  Asiatic  mode. 

Ca-b66se',*7i.  (JVdw/.)  The  cook-room  of  a  ship.  Smart 

0a-b6shed',  or  CA-B69HED',  (kgL-b5sht')  a.  [caboche,  old 
Fr.]  {Her.)  Represented  as  the  head  only,  without  add- 
ing the  neck. 

CXB'9T-A(;^E  ,*  n,  (JVaut.)  The  art  of  navigating  so  as  to 
avoid  all  sand-banks,  fcc. ;  the  art  of  sailing  from  port  to 
port,  without  stretciiing  out  to  sea.  Oo&ft. 

Cab-RI-OLE',  n.  See  Capriolb. 

Cab-iii-q-let,  (k5b're-9-la')  n.  [Fr.]  A  one-horse  chaise, 
with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering  for  the  legs  and  lap :  — 
often  shortened  to  cab. 

CXb'urw?,  7t.  pL  (JVaut.)  Small  ropes  or  lines  for  binding 
the  cable. 

CXc'A-£^6GUE,*  (k5k'?-gSg)  n.  (Med.)  An  ointment  made 
of  alum  and  honey.  Dwnglison. 

Ca'cao,  (ka'k6)7i.  The  chocolate-tree  and  nut.  See  Cocoa. 

CAcri'^-L6T,*  71.  (Ich.)  The  spermaceti  or  sperm  whale. 
Brande, 

ClpiTE^*  (kSsh)  n.  [Fr.],  A  lurking-hole  ;  a  hole  dng  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  and  preserving  goods 
and  luggage.  Lewis. 

C^-jEHiSc^Tlc,  (k?-kek'tik)  )  a.  Having  an  ill  habit 

Ca-£Jh£c'tJ-c^l,  (k?-k6k'te-kgil)  ]     of  body. 

CX^HE'MERE,*?!.  See  Cashmere. 

Ca  cite  t,*  (ka.sh'a)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sea! ;  a  signet ;  a  sealed  let- 
ter ;  a  state  letter  employed  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-jEHiSx^Y,  [ksi-k6k'se,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.f  kak'ek-se,  W. 
J.  F. ;  ka'fcek-se,  S.]  n.  [Kax^^ia.}  (Med.)  A  bad  state  or 
habit  of  the  body. 

fCXjeH-lN-NA'TiQN,  71.  [cachimLatio,  L.]  Loud  laughter. 

CXjBH'p-lSng,*  71.  (Min.)  A  milk-white  chalcedony. 
Brande. 

CA-chOn'de,*  71.  (Med,)  A  celebrated  Chinese  medicine, 
composed  chiefly  of  aromatic  stimulants.  Brande. 

C4~ciCiZrE',*  (kst-sek')  71.  [Fr.]  The  title  of  an  Indian  chief 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 
HobertsoTU 

CXcK  *  V.  n.  To  go  to  stool.  Smart. 

CXcK'ER-EL,  71.  [caguerel.'Fr.]  A  species  of  fish. 

CXc'klEj  (kik'kl)  V.  n.  [kaeckelen^  D.]  [i.  cackled  ;  pp. 
cACKLi  NO,  CACKLED.]  To  make  a  noise  as  a  hen  or  goose ; 
to  giggle. 

CXc'KLE,  ri.  The  voice  of  a  hen  or  goose ;  idle  talk. 

CXc'KLER,  n.  A  fowl  that  cackles:  a  tattler. 

CXck'ling,*  71.  The  noise  of  a  goose,  &c. ;  cackle.  Swift. 

CXc-9-jBH$M'ic,        I  a.  Having  the  blood  or  fluids  of  the 

CXc-9-jEHl?M'irCAL,  ]     body  corrupted.  Harvey. 

CXc'p-jeHtM-V,  [kakVkim-e,  FT.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  ka'k?- 
kim-5,  S.;  k?-kok'e-rae,  E.)  n,  [«a«ux^M'«*]  (Med.)  An 
ill  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

CXc-o-de'mqn,  71.  [KQKtSs  and  dattiwv.}  An  evil  spirit.  Sir 
T,  Herbert,  [r.]  [a  bad  custom  or  habit. 

CXc-P~e'the§,  71.  [Gr.  4' L.]  (Med.)  An  incurable  ulcer ; 

Ca-cOg'r^-PHV,  (kji-kSg'rj-fe)  n.  Bad  spelling.  Walpole. 

CXc-p-PHO/Nf-ot5s,*  a.  Sounding  harshly;  cacophonous. 
Lowzr, 

CA-c5j'H'p-NOt5s,*  a.  Relating  to  cacophony;  sounding 
bad.  Mitford. 

C^-cGph'9-nv,  t.    [KaKo<t>(xii/ia.]    An  uncouth  or  harsh 
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sound ;  a  discord ;  a  depraved  or  altered  state  of  the 

voice. 

CXc'Q-TfijeH-NV,*  n.  A  corruption  of  art.  C7-a6&. 

Ca-c6t'rp-ph¥,*  n.  A  vicious  nutrition.  Crabb. 

CA-c5x'ene,*  71.  Same  as  cacoxenite.  Phillips. 

Cvc6x'E-NlTE,*7i.  (Min,)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Philips. 

Cac-ta'ceovs,*  (kS.k-ta'shus)  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling 
the  cactus.  P.  Cyc. 

CXc'TVS,*  n,  [KaKTos.]  pi.  cacti,  or  cactuses.  (Bot.)  A 
group  of  plants  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  now 
called  cactacm,  or  cactecm.  P.  Cyc, 

CA-ctj' MI-NATE,  V.  a.  [eacumino,  L.]  To  make  sharp  or 
pyramidal.  Bailey. 

Cad,*  n.  A  boy  or  person  who  tends  the  door  of  an  omni- 
bus ;  an  assistant  to  a  coachman.  Qu.  Rev. 

CA-DAS'TREy*  (k9,-<Jas'turl  n.  [Fr.]  (Louisiana  law)  An  of- 
ficial statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  real  property 
Bouvier. 

Cj^-DA'VERyn.  [L.]  A  corpse.  Davies, 

Ca-dXv'er-oDs,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  corpse 

CA-DXv'?R-oi5s-LY,*a(Z.  In  acadaverous  manner.  I>r.-3;i'raL 

CXd'bate,*7i.  A  kind  of  fly  or  insect.  Aoh, 

CXd'dice,*7i.  The  larva  or  grub  of  a  trichopterous  insect; 
same  as  case-worm.  Brande. 

CXd'djs,  7^.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon ;  a  grub  or  worm;  a 
case-worm :  — also  written  caddice. 

CXd'dow,  (kSid'do)  71.  A  chough,  or  jackdaw.  Ray. 

CXd'dv,*  71.  A  small  vessel  or  box  for  tea.  Hayward. 

Cade,  a.  [cadelerf  Fr.]  Bred  by  the  hand;  domesticated  j 
tame.  Sheldon. 

Cade,  v.  a.  To  bring  up  by  the  hand ;  to  tame. 

Cade,  71.  [catfus,  L.I  A  barrel;  a  cask  for  herrings.  Shale 

Cade'-LXmb,*  7u  a  pet  Iamb,  or  one  weaned  and  brought 
up  in  the  house.  Crabb. 

Ca'dence,  n.  [cadenccj  Fr.]  The  fall  of  the  voice,  as  tho 
sentence  draws  to  its  end  and  closes ;  a  rhythmicE^  fall  or 
modulation  of  the  voice  or  of  the  hand ;  the  modulation 
of  the  bars  or  clauses  in  music.  —  (Horsemanship)  The 
equal  measure  which  a  horse  observes  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, when  thoroughly  managed.  —  (Her.)  The  descent 
and  distinction  of  families. 

Ca'd]e:nce,  v.  a.  To  regulate  by  musical  measure.  .3,  Smith, 

Ca'd:^:n-CV,  n.  Same  as  cadence.  Dryden. 

Ca-dene',*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  Turkey  carpet.  Cr<^h. 

CX^DENT,  a.  Falling  down.  Shak.  [r.] 

CA-D&N'Z4i,  (k9-d6n'zsi)  n.  [It.]  A  musical  cadence. 

C^-d£t',  7i.  [cadet,  Ft.]  The  younger  or  youngest  brother  | 
a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in  expectation  of  a 
commission  ;  a  young  man  in  a  military  school. 

Ca'dew,  (ka'du)  n.  A  straw-worm  ;  the  caddis.  Bailey 

Cade'-Worm,  (kad'wurm)  n.  A  grub;  the  caddis. 

CXd^e,  V,  a.  To  carry  a  burden ;  to  carry  on  the  back.  Rag 
[Provincial,  Eng.] 

CXD<j^E,*  n.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  hawks  are  carried. 
Crdbh. 

CAd^'^r,  [kSd'jer,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Svu ;  kSd'jer,  JV.]  n.  A 
huckster;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  to  market 
[Provincial  and  vulgar.]  "  Used  in  London  only  by  tha 
vulgar,  and  pronounced  codg-er."  Walker. 

Ca'jdi,  (ka'de)  n.  [Ar.]  A  Turkish  judge  or  magistrate 

C^-dIIj'l^c,  71.  A  sort  of  pear. 

CXd'is,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  woollen  stuff"  made  in  France.  Oro66 

C^D-MiJ'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Cadmus,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  invented  the  Greek  alphabet.  Ency. 

CXd'mi-^,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral;  a  recrement  of  copper; 
tutty.   Crabb.  [Crabb. 

CXd'mIte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  having  blue  specks, 

CXd'mi-Dm,*7i.  (Min.)  A  white  metal,  much  like  tin,  found 
among  the  ores  of  zinc.  Brande. 

|CA-l>u'cA-Ryj*  a.  Falling  or  happening  by  chance.  Black- 
stone.  Jodrell, 

CXd-v-ce'an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rod  of  Mercurv,  Msh, 

Ca-dWcejjs*  (kMu'shus)  n.  [L.]  The  rod  of  Mercury;  a 
herald's  staff".  Walker. 

Ca-du'ci-ty,  n,  [caducus,  L.]  Frailty;  tendency  to  falL 
Lord  Chesterfield,  [R.] 

Ca-du'covs,*  a.  Pallmg  early,  as  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

fC^-DUKE,  a.  [caduc,  old  Fr.]  Fleeting  or  frail.  Hickes. 

Cje'ci-aSj  (se'sh§-9s)  71.  [L.]  A  wind  from  the  north-east 
Milton. 

CiE'RtlLE.  See  Cerule,  and  Cerulean. 

CJi-§a'r:?-an,  a.  See  Cesarean. 

CiE'siys,*  (se'shus)  a,  (Bot.)  Of  a  bluish-gray  coloi 
P.  Cyc.  _ 

Cj;s-pj-tose',*  (ses-pe-t6s0  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  tufts.  P 
Cyc. 

C^-?u'R4,(a^-z&'t^)n.  [L.]  (Prosody)  A  metrical  break, 
pause,  or  division  in  a  verse,  occasioned  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot,  forming  the  last  of  a 
word,  from  the  next  sj^llable,  forming  the  first  of  anothei 
word,  as  in  the  following  line : 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedi  |  ence,  and  1  the  fruit." 

C^-^O'r^l,  (se-zii'r?l)  a.  Relating  to  the  coRSura,  or  to  the 
pause  of  the  voice. 
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Cjbj'e-rIs  pIr't-b^s.*  [L.]  Other  things  being  equal ; 
in  like  circumstances.  IVatts. 

CAF^y*  (kaf'a)  71.  [Pr.J  Coffee  i  a  coffee-house ;  a  house 
where  refreshments  of  various  kinds  are  obtained,  Boiste, 

rj^-Ffi'lC*  a.  (CAeTJi.)  Derived  JVom  coffee,  as  the  cafeic 
acid.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-fe'jne,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  bitter,  crystalllzable  substance, 
contained  in  coffee.  Brande, 

CXf'FRE,*  (kaffyr)  71.  A  native  of  Caffraria,  in  South 
Africa ;  an  unbeliever   Malcam. 

ClF-TlN^^n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  or  Turkish  vest. 

CXg,  n.  A  vessel  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  usually 
containing  four  or  five  gallons :  —  also  written  keg. 

Ca(^£,  71.  [cttfi-e,  Fr.]  An  enclosure  of  wire,  twigs,  or  tim- 
ber, for  birds  or  animals ;  a  place  of  confinement ;  a  pris- 
on. —  {Carp.)  An  outer  work  of  timber  for  the  enclosure 
of  other  worki%, 

Ca^-e,  v.  a.  [i.  caoed  ;  pp.  CAOiNO,  C1.GXD.]  To  enclose 
in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up.  Donne. 

CXg-'mXg,*  71.  A  tough,  old  goose ;  tough,  dry  meat.  Smart. 

Ca'ic,  or  CAltQUEj  (kgi-ek' or  ka'jk)  n.  [Fr.]  A  skiff  or 
sloop  belonging  to  a  galley  j  a  galley-boat. 

Cail,  SeeKALz. 

Cai-m^-cXn',*  71.  A  Turkish  word  for  a  lieutenant,  or  a 
lieutenant-governor.  P.  Cijc. 

Cai'maNj  71.  [Sp.]  An  American  crocodile  or  alligator; 
cayman. 

Ca-In'cjc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  the  cainca,  a  Brazilian  shrub.  Brande. 

CA  iRAj*  (si'e-r'i')  [Fr.  "  It  shall  go  oti."]  The  name  of 
a  French  revolutionary  song.  P.  Cyc. 

CAiRN,  (kirn)  n.  [catti,  Welsh.]  Aheap  of  stones.  JoTmson. 

CAiRN-GORM,*  n.  (JMiTi.)  A  yellow  or  brown  variety  of 
rock  crystal,  from  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scot- 
land. Brande. 

CXTSSOiV,  (ka-sQnO  [ka-^Sn',  P.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  ka.'es-s5n,  Ja. ; 
ka'sAn,  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  chest  filled  with  bombs 
and  gunpowder  J  a  wooden  case.  —  (Arch.)  A  sunken 
panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit  of  a  cor- 
nice J  a  wooden  case,  in  which  the  piers  of  bridges  are 
built  within  the  water. 

Cai'tief,  (ka'tif )  71.  [chitif,  Fr.]  A  mean  villain ;  a  knave. 

Cai'tiff,  (ka'tjf)  a.  Base;  servile.  Thomson. 

Cai'tJff-ly,*  ad.  Knaviahly  ;  vilely ;  basely.  Scott. 

Cai'tive,  (ka't(v)  a.  Same  as  caitif.  Spenser. 

CXj']e'-pDt,*  n.  A  volatile  oil  from  the  leaves  of  the  caje- 
put;|tree,  in  the  East  Indies.  Crabb. 

C^-JOJ*e',  v.  a.  [cajoler^  FrJ  [i  cajoled;  pp.  cajoling, 
CAJOLED.]  To  delude  by  flattery ;  to  deceive  ;  to  whee- 
dlej  to  flatter  j  to  soothe  ;  to  coax.  Hudihras. 

Ca-jole'ment,*  n.  Cajolery.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

Ca-jol'er,  n.  One  who  cajoles ;  a  flatterer. 

Ca-jol'er-V,  n.  Flattery;  wheedling  ;  deceit.  Burke. 

CXke,  71.  A  small  m^s  of  dough  baked,  and  commonly 
sweetened;  a  kind  of  delicate  bread;  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  cake,  rather  flat  than  high ;  any  mass  of  matter 
concreted. 

Cake,  v.  a.  [i.  caked  ;  pp.  cakinq,  caked.]  To  form  into 
cakes  or  concretions. 

Cake,  v.  n.  To  harden.  Addison. 

Cake,  v.  n.  To  cackle  as  geese.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Cake'-Br£ad,*  71.  A  species  of  bread.  Prior. 

CXl'a-bXsh,*  71.  A  species  of  large  gourd ;  a  vessel  made 
of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash. 

CXl'a-bXsh-Tree,  71,  A  West  India  tree,  the  shells  of 
the  fruit  of  which  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  and 
instniments  of  music. 

C^-la'bri-^n,*  a.  Belonging  to  Calabria.  Jlsh. 

Cal'^-ite,*71.  {Min.)  The  turquoise  mineral.  Phillips. 

CXl-^-mXn'co,  (kai-?-m^ng'ko)  n.  [caiamancus^  L.]  A  kind 
of  glossy  woollen  stuff:  —  also  written  callimanco. 

CXl'^-MA-ry,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  cephalopod ;  a  molluscous  an- 
imal. Brande. 

CXl'am  bXc,*7i.  a  medicinal,  fragrant  wood ;  aloes>wood. 
Booth. 

CXl'^M  b6ur,*  71.  A  motley-colored  wood,  used  by  cabi- 
net-makers and  inlayers :  —  called  also  eagle^wood. 
Booth. 

CJLi4-^~m'iF''Eii^oVi3^  a.  [calamus  and  fero^  L.]  Producing 
reeds,  or  plants  having  a  smooth  stalk,  knotted  and  hol- 
low. 

CjiL-A~Xi'NA'JtiSj*  11.  {Mist.)  A  mineral}  a  fossil;  cala- 
mine. Crabb. 

CXl'vmine,  71.  (Mm.)  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  a  si- 
licious,  simple,  uncrystallized  mineral ;  lapis  calaminaris. 
Locke.  n    •.    ^ 

CXl'VMInt,  n,  [caXo/itj'PJ?.]  An  aromatic  plant. 

tCXL'^-MisT,*  n.  A  piper;  one  who  plays  on  a  reed  or  pipe. 
Blount.  ^  .  . ,  „  ,  ™ 

*CXL-A-Mlts'TR4TE,  V.  a.  [calamistrer,  old  Fr,]  To  curl  or 

'  frizzle  the  hair.  Cotgrave. 

tCXL-A-Mja-TRA'TiON,  7u  Act  of  curfing  the  hair.  Burton. 

bxL'A.-MiTE,*7u  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral;  hornblende. 
PhiUipSt  The  ptaat  horse-tail^  in  a  fossil  state.  Buckland. 
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Ca-lXm'J-TOOs,  a.  Full  of  calam  ty,  misery,  or  distr€«a 

very  unfortunate ;  miserable. 
C^-IjXm'J-toOs-n£ss,  71.  Misery  ;  distress. 
CVLXM'{-Ty,  n.  [calainitas,  L.]  A  great  misfortune  ;  misery 
CXL'A-MtJs,n,  [L.]  pi.  h.  CAZAMI;  Eng.  calamuses.  a 

reed;  a  sweet-scented  wood;  a  pen,  which   is  made  o( 

a  reed.  —  (BoU)  A  genus  of  palms,  from  which  ratans  ara 

made,  and  from  which   dragon's-blood   is  procured  ;  a 

flstular  stem,  as  of  a  rush  or  cane  :  — dragon's-blood. 
Cazanjjre^*  (k^tl-IindrO  n.  [Fr.]  An  insect  of  the  beetle 

tribe,  injurious  to  grain  ;  — called  the  com  or  grain  vt* 

vU.  Farm.  Ency. 
CvlXp'pa,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc 
Ca-lXsh','  n.  \caUchey  Fr  ]  A  light,  low-wheeled  carriage. 

with  a  covering  to  be  let  down  at  pleasure  :  —  a  sort  of 

hood  or  lady's  head-dress. 
0^-LA'THj-^N-Vi'(?-L£T,*  n.  A  perennial  species  of  gen 

tian.  Booth. 
CXXi-A'ThId' i-i^M,*  n.  {Bot.)  The  modern  name  for  1h« 

flower-head  of  the  plants  called  composiUe;  the  common 

calyx  of  Linmeus.  P.  Cyc. 
CXl' A-THt}s*  n.  [L.]  (£n£.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. P.  Cyc. 
CXIj'cj.r,*  71.  [L.  cflZcar,  a  spur.]  A  calcinating  furnace.— 

{Bot.)  A  spur  in  flowers,  or  a  hollow  prolongation  of  the 

leaves  downwards.  P.  Cyc. 
CXl'c^-rate,*  o.  {Bot.)  Having  a  spur  or  horn.  P.  Cyc 
Cal-ca'r?-6-Xr-&il-la'ceovs,*  (-shuis)  a.   Consistini 

of  lime  and  clay.  I>r.  Thomson. 
C^l-ca're-o-3I-lI''ceovs,*  (-lish'us)  a.    Consistinp  ol 

lime  and  silex.   Dr.  Thomson. 
Cal-ca'r:e-oDs,  a.  [co/x,  L.]  Partaking  of  chalk  or  lime 
C^L-CA'RE-oOs-Nfiss,*?!.  Q-uality  of  being  calcareous.  Dr 

Allen. 
Caz^o^-tXz'z^.^  71.  A  superior  kind  of  Lisbon  wine. 
CXl'ce-at-ed,  a.  [calceatusjli.]  Shod  ;  wearinjj  shoes 
CXz-cE-Do'Nf-V-Syn.  [L.]  A  precious  stone;  chalcedony 
CXl'ce-d6-N¥,  n.  (JUin.)  See  Chalcedont. 
CXl'c:^5,*  n.pl.  [calx,  L.,  lime,  or  chalk.]  {Chem.)  The  re 

mains  of  a  metal  or  mineral  after  being  subjected  to  vi 

olent  heat,  burning,  calcination,  or  detonation  by  nitre 

metallic  powders  or  oxides.  See  Calx.  Brande. 
Cal-cIf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  chalk.  Smart. 
CXl'ci-FORM,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  chalk.  Smart. 
CXl'cJ-na-ble,  or  Oal-ci'na-ble,  [kaKse-na-bl,  Ja.  S. 

Todd;  k^l-sl^n^i-bl,  Sm. ;  k^l-sin'?i-bl,  fVb.]  a.  That  maj. 

be  calcined. 
CXl'ci-nate,  v.  a.  See  Calcine.  Bacon.  [R.] 
CXl-cJ-na'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  pulverizing  by  fire ;  reduo 

tion  of  substances  to  ashes  or  cinders. 
C^L-cTn'a-tq-RV,  [kgil-^in'^i-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kSK 

sin-?-tur-e,  S.]  -n.  A  vessel  used  in  calcination, 
Cal-CINE',"  [ksil-sin',  S.  JT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kai'sjn, 

Wb.'\  V.  a.    [caictTicr,  Fr.]  fi.  calcined  ;  pp.  calcimino.- 

CALCINED.]  To  reduce  a  substance  to  powder,  or  to  a  fri  • 

able  state  by  heat ;  to  oxidize. 
Cal-cine',  v.  n.  To  become  a  powder  or  calx  by  heat- 
CXl'c|-trate,u.  71.  [cfliciCrer,  Fr.]  To  kick.  Cotgrave, 
CXl-cJ-tra'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  kicking.  Ed.  Rev. 
CXii^cr-ttM,*  (kai'she-um)  n.  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base  c* 

lime.  Brande. 
CaIj-c6g'rA-phy,  71.  The  art  of  engraving  in  chalk- or  tJw 

likeness  of  chaAk.  See  Chalcographt. 
CXLC-StN'Tl5R,*7t.  A  calcareous  deposit  of  certain  springs, 

Brande. 
CXlc'-SpXr,*  n.    {Min.)  Calcareous  spar,  or  crystallized 

carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 
CXlc'-T0ff,*7i.  (CAwn.)  An  irregular  deposit  of  the  car 

bonate  of  lime.  Ure. 
CXe'cv-IjA-ble,  a.  That  may  be  computed 
CXL'cv-LA-lty,  a.  Relating  to  the  disease  of  the  stono 
CXii'cv-LATE,  V.  a.    [calculer,  Fr.]    [i.  calculated  ;   pp 

CALCULATING,  CALCULATED.]  To  compute ;  to  reckon  ;  t4 

rate  ;  to  estimate ;  to  adjust. 
CXii'cv-LATE,  V,  71.  To  make  a  computation.  Shah. 
CXL-cv-LA'TipN,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  reckoning  or  cakn 

lating ;  computation. 
CXl'cv-la-tIve,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation.  Burke* 
CXl'cv-i-a-tqr,  71.  One  who  calculates ;  a  reckoner. 
CXij'cv-LA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation.  Sherwood 
fCXt'cOLE,  71.  Reckoning.  Howell. 
tCXL'cuLE,  V.  a.  To  CEdculate.  Chaucer. 
CXl-CV-l6se',  a.  Stony;  gritty.  Brovme. 
CXl'cV-loGs,  a.  Stony;  gritty.  Sharp. 
CIl'g^-L&s,   n.    [L.]    pi.  cXzlCTJ-Li.    (JI/«?.)   Stone  oe 

gravel ;  a  calcareous  concretion  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

—  (Jlfotft.)  A  method  of  computation.  See  Differential 

Calculus. 
CXl'drpn,  %.  [chavldron,  Fr.]  A  boiler ;  a  large  kettle. 
CA-ZEpHE',  (k^i-lash')  71.  [Fr.]  A  light,  low-wheeled  car- 
riage. Butler.  See  Calash. 
CXl-:?-d6'ni-^n,*  a.  Scotch.  — ti.  A  Scotchman. 
CXL'E-DpN-lTE,*  iu  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  lead  an4 

copper.  Dana. 
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■^L-^-wA  CIIENT,*  (kM-e-fa'shent)  a.  Making  hot.  Mawn- 
det    lR.J  '  [glisoTu 

CXii-5-rA'ci:?NT,*n.  (Med.)  A  warming  stimulant.  JDwn^ 

CXi:.-:^-FXc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  heating;  state  of  being  heated. 

CXL-?-FXc'TfVE,  a.  That  makes  hot.    [r.] 

CXIi-^-fXc'T9R,*7i.  a  small  cooking-stove.  Tozer. 

CXl-e-fXc'tq-rv,  a.  That  heats  or  makes  hot. 

CXIj-?-fXc'to-R¥,*  n.  A  warming-room  in  a  monastery. 
Ash, 

CXi.'e-fy,  v.  tu  [cal^j  L.]  To  grow  hot.  Browne,  [r.] 

CXii'^-TY,  V.  a.  To  make  warm.  Bullokar*  [r.] 

CXlJsiM-B6URQ*  n.  [Fr.]  A  witticism  ;  a  pun.  Brands, 

CXl']^n-D4R,  n.  [caZen(2anum,  L.]  A  division  of  time  into 
periods  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  a  register  of 
the  year ;  an  almanac. 

CXl'en-d^r,  v.  a.  To  enter  in  a  calendar.   Whitlock. 

CXl-:^n-da'rj-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  calendar.  Loudon, 

CXl'EN-DER,  v.  a.  Icalandrer,  Fr.l  [i.  calendered  ;  p^ 
cALENDEKiNQ,  CALENDERED.]  To  drcss  cloth  by  hot-press- 
ing;  to  hot-press. 

CXl'en-der,  n,  A  hot-press,  or  machine  for  pressing  and 
smoothing  cloth;  the  workman  who  manages  the  ma- 
chine ;  calendrer.  Cowper.  An  Eastern  dervise.  Herbert, 

tCAL-EN-D6G'RA~PHER,*  n.  A  maker  of  calendars.  Boyle. 

CXli'EN-DR^R,  n.  The  person  who  calenders  j  a  calender. 

CXl'ewd^,  n.  pi.  [calenda,  L.]  The  first  days  of  each 
month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar. 

C^-l£n  D^-LA,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  marigold  j  a  plant  and 
flower.  Crabb. 

C^-LfiN'DV-LfN,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  mucilaginous  substance 
or  species  of  gum  obtained  from  the  marigold.  Brande. 

CXl*'?N-TURE,  71.  [ccUeojlt."]  (Med.)  A  fever  or  furious  de- 
lirium to  which  seamen  are  subject  in  hot  climates,  and 
which  causes  them  to  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 

C^-lEs'cence,*  tu  [calescoj  L.]  Act  of  growing  hot  or 
warm.  Boose. 

CXl-e-vXnce',*  71.  (Bot.)  A  vegetable  of  the  island  of 
Savu.  Hawkesworth. 

CXlf,  (kif)  71.,-  pU  calves,  (kavz)  The  young  of  a  cow  j 
a  stupid  fellow :  — the  thick  part  of  the  leg. 

CXlf'like,  (kariik)  a.  Resembling  a  calf.  Shak. 

CXiiF'SKtN,*  (kaf'skln)  n.  The  skin  of  a  calf.  Booth. 

CXli'i-BER,  07-CXl'j-bre,  (kai'e-ber)  n.  [calibre,  Fr.]  The 
diameter  of  a  body  or  of  a  gun-barrel ;  a  gun's  bore  j  ca- 
pacity. 

Calibre,  (kai'e-bur  or  k^i-Ie'br)  [kai'e-bur,  K.Rickardsonj 
kji-le'br,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  Sort  or  kind  ;  capacity  of  mind. 
It  is  the  figurative  sense  of  the  preceding  word  ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  word  is  not  so  completely  anglicized. 
Burke, 

CXl'i^Ej  (kS-l'js)  n.  A  cup.  See  Chalice.   Taylor. 

CXl'J-00,71.  [from  Calicutm  India.]  pi.  calicoes.  A  fig- 
ured or  printed  cotton  cloth. 

CXl'j-cq-PrInt'er,  7i.  One  who  prints  calicoes. 

CXL'j-c^-PitlNT'iNG,*  71.  The  art  of  printing  cotton  cloth, 
or  of  impressing  it  with  topical  dyes.  Ure. 

C^-lAc'v-l^AJL,*  a.  Formed  like  a  cup.  Browne. 

fCXL'jD,  a.  [calidus^  It."]  Hot;  burning;  fervent.  Bailey, 

[■C^-LlD'j-Ty,  71.  Heat;  state  of  being  hot.  Browne. 

CXl'j-dOct,  71.  A  pipe  or  flue  to  convey  heat. 

CXl-i-ga'tiqn,  71.  [caXigOy  L.]  Darkness;  cloudiness. 
Brown,  [r,] 

CA-Ll(ji-'i-NOus,  a.  Obscure;  dim.  HallyweU.  [r.J 

C^-L!(j^'i-NoDs-N]&ss,  71.  Darkness;  obscurity.  Bailey. 

CXl-J-grXph'}C,*  a.  See  Calligraphic.   Wdrton. 

Ca-lIg'RA-PHV,  n.  See  Callioraphv. 

Ca'li,*  or  CXl'ci,*  n.  The  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  with  a  human  head  :  —  still  ex- 
pected by  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 

CXl-j-pXsh',  )  n.  Terms  of  cookery  in  dressing  a  turtle. 

CXL-i-PEii',    \      See  Callipash,  and  Callipee. 

CXl'i-per,*  71.  Same  as  caliber^  or  calibre    Brande. 

CXL'i-Pig:R§,  or  CaL-i-per  CGm'pass-e^.  n.  pi,  A  kind  of 
compasses  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  articles. 

Oa'liph,  n  [kKaliJhhj  Ar.]  A  successor  or  vicar  ;  a  title  as- 
sumed by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among  the  Saracens. 

CXl'iph-ate,  71.  The  office,  dignity,  or  government  of  a 
caliph 

Ca'liph-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  the  caliph;  caliphate. 

CA-Lip'Pic,*  a.  Lasting  76  years;  as,  "  the  coZippic  period  ;" 
so  named  from  Calippus.  Crabb. 

CXl-js-thEn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  exercises  for  bodily 
strength  or  elegance.    Combe. 

CXl-|S-th£n'ics,*  n.  pi.  Exercise  for  health,  strength,  or 
elegance.  Combe. 

CXl'j.-ver,  It.  [caliber.]  A  hand-gun  ;  a  harquebuse.  Shak, 

Ca'lix^  or  Ca'lyx,  [ka'ljx,  P.  K.  Wb.  Bees;  kai'jks,  £. 
Snu]  n.  [L.l  A  cup.  See  Calyx, 

Calk,  (k^wk;  v.  a.  [i.  calked  ;  pp,  calking,  calked.]  To 
stop  or  stuff  the  seams  or  openings  between  the  plants  of 
a  ship  with  oakum: — to  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's 
shoe  to  prevent  his  slipping.  Palmer. 

CXlk,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  chalk  the  back  of  a  picture. 
Smart. 
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CAlk^^r,  (kaw^ker)  n.  One  who  calks  a  ship: — apf^'i» 
inent  part  of  a  horse-shoe :  — written  also  calkiUf  unMvr 
cawkin,  cawker,  and  cork.  Farm.  Ency. 
CXlk'jn,  (or kd,w%in)n. Apart  prominent  from  a  horao 
shoe,  to  secure  the  horse  from  falling.  Crabb,  Set 
Calker. 
CXlk'jng-ir'on,  (kawk'ing-i'yrn)  ti.    A  chisel  used  m 

calking  a  ship.  Dryden. 
CXll,  V,  a.  [(^Oy  L.]  [i.  called;  pp.  calling,  callkd. . 
To  name ;  to  summon  ;  to  convoke ;  to  summon  judicially 
or  by  authority  ;  to  invoke.  —  To  call  back,  to  revoke.  — 
To  call  foTy  to  demand.  —  To  call  in,  to  resume  j  to  sum- 
mon together.  —  To  call  over,  to  recite  or  read  aloud.  —  T* 
call  out,  to  challenge. 

CXll,  v.  n.  To  stop  without  intention  of  staying ;  to  make  a 
short  visit.  —  To  call  on,  to  solicit. — To  call  upon,  to  implore. 

CXll,  n.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  ;  requisition  ;  divin* 
vocation ;  a  demand ;  a  short  visit ;  an  instrument  to  call 
birds  or  sailors ;  in  parliamentary  language,  an  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  members  are  absent  without  leave. 

CXll'bird,*  71.  A  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into  a  snart 
the  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.  Ooldsmith 

CXll'er,  71.  One  who  calls.  Slierwood. 

fCXL'LET,  71.  A  trull  or  a  scold.  Skelton. 

fCXL'LET^  V.  n.  To  rail ;  to  scold.  Brathwait. 

CXl'li-co,  71.  See  Calico. 

CXl'lid,*  a.  [callidv^,  L.]  Hardened  in  craft  j  shrewd 
Smart,  [r.] 

C^l-lId'i-tv,  n.  [calliditas,  L.]  Shrewdness ;  craftines* 
Cockeram. 

tCXL'LlD-NEss,*7i.  Shrewdness;  callidity.  ^sh. 

Cal-lig'ra-pher,*71.  One  skilled  in  caIligraphy../3n7i.iJe» 

CXl-lj-grXph'ic,  a.  Relating  to  calligraphy. 

CXl-lj-grXph'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  calligraphy.  Colaidga 

CAL-LlG'RA.-PHisT,*7i.  One  skilled  in  calligraphy.  P,Mag 

Cal-lIg'ra-PHV,  n.  [Ka\\iypa({>ia.'\  The  art  of  beautiful 
writing:  —  polite  literature.  Park. 

CXl-lj-mXn'co,*  n.  A  woollen  stuff,  plain,  highly  glazed, 
cwilled,  or  raised  in  stripes,  used  for  petticoats :  —  also 
written  calamaTico.  W.  Ency, 

CXll'jng,  n.  Act  of  one  who  calls ;  vocation ;  profes- 
sion ;  employment ;  class  of  persons  united  by  the  same 
employment. 

CXl-li-6n'y-mOs,*  71.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  spiny 
finned  fishes.  Brande. 

CAjfLi-PJE' DT~4.,*  n.  Beautiful  progeny.  Smart, 

CXl-li-pXsh',*  71.   (Cookery)  The  part  of  a  turtle  whi 
forms  the  upper  shield  of  the  animal.  W.  Ertcy. 

CXl-li-pee',*  71.  (Cookery)  A  part  of  a  turtle  which  be- 
longs to  the  lower  shield.  PF.  Ency. 

CXl'L|-PER§,  71.  See  Calipers. 

CXl'lj-trIx,*  n  (Zool.)  A  species  of  green  monkey.  Oold- 
smith. 

CA.L-L6G'R^-PHy,*  n.  Same  as  calligraphy,  Ed.  Reo, 

Cal-lSs'j-tv,  n.  [callosite,  Fr.]  A  hard  swelling,  without 
pain. 

Cal'lqt,  n,  [calotte,  Fr.]  A  cap  ;  a  covering  for  the  head 
in  Barbary.  Th.  Campbell.  See  Calotte. 

CXl^lovs,  a.  [calhLs,  L.]  Indurated;  hardened;  insensi 
ble ;  unfeeling. 

CXl'lovs-L¥,  ad.  In  a  callous  or  hardened  manner. 

CXl'lovs-n£ss,  71.  Hardness;  insensibility.  Bentley. 

CXl'low,  (kai'lo)  a.  Unfledged  ;  naked.  Milton. 

CXz'Li/s,  n.  [L.l  (Med.)  The  matter  which  unites  the  di 
vided  ends  of  broken  bones.  It  is  a  secretion  of  new 
bony  matter. 

CalMj  (kam)  a.  [calme,  Fr.]  Quiet ;  serene ;  undisturbed 

CXlm,  (ka.in)  n.  Serenity  ;  quiet ;  repose  ;  stillness. 

CXlm,  (kam)  V.  a,  [i.  calmed  ;  pp.  calming,  calmed.1  To 
make  quiet ;  to  still ;  to  pacify. 

CXlm'er,  (kim'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  calms. 

Calm'ly,  (kam'le)  ad.  Serenely  ;  without  passion. 

Calm'ness,  (ka.m'nes)  n.  Tranquillity;  composure. 

CALM'y,  (Vim'e)  a.  Calm.  Cowley.  Pope. 

CXL'p-MiiL,  71.  [calomelas,  Ij.]  A  chloride  of  mercury.  It  la 
much  used  in  medicine,  especially  as  a  purgative. 

CA-L6R'lc,*[kHSr'(k,^.i2.  fVb.Maundcn  kHo'rjk,  Sjtu 
71.  [color,  L.]  (Chem.)  Heat,  or  the  matter,  cause,  o, 
principle  of  heat.  Brande. 

Cal-q-r1f'ic,  a.  [calorificus.  It.]  Making  hot;  heating, 

Ca-l6r-i-fi-ca'ti9N,*  n.  Act  of  producing  animal  heat 
Dunglison. 

CXl-p-rTm'e-t^r,*  71.  An  instrument  to  measure  heat 
Brande. 

CXL-p-Rf-Mo'TpR,*  n.  A  form  of  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
composed  of  one  pair  of  plates,  of  great  extent  of  sur- 
face. Brande.  [P.  Cyc 

CXl-p-so'ma,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  msecta. 

CA-LbTTE'l  (k?-15t')  71.  [Fr.]  A  cap  or  coif  formerly 
worn  by  French  ecclesiastics;  a  military  skull-cap :  —  i 
round  cavity  in  architecture. 

CXl'p-type,*  n.  The  art  of  fixing  images  of  the  camera 
obscura,  by  the  action  of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver ;  —  in* 
vented  by  H.  F.  Talbot.  Ed.  Reo. 
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C*-lB*'eb,  [kHK'er,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crahh,  Jlsh;  kilVer, 

Todd,]  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  monks,  of  the  Greek  church. 
CXt^Pj*  n.   (Min*)  A  mineral  substance,  intermediate  be- 

t^Yoen  compact  limestone  and  marl.  CUaveland. 
CJ  l'  riTA,*  n.   [L.]   {BoU)  A  genua  of  ranunculaceous 

|lants;  marsh  marigold.  P.  Cyc. 
Cal'thrOp,  n.  Same  as  caltrop.  Blount. 
CJiL'TRSp,  n.  A  kind  of  thistle :  — a  military  Instrument 

with  prickles,  used  to  wound  horses'  feet. 
C^-lOm'b^,*  71,  A  root  used  as  a  tonic  medicine.  Brande. 
CXi*'v-m£t,*  n.  \  large  Indian  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco ; 

used  also  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Brande. 
OA-LtiM'HI-ATE,  V.  a.  [calumnior  L,]  [i.  caluuwiated  ;  pp. 

CALUMNIATING,  CALT  MNiATEtt      To  slandor  J  to  accuse 

falsely ;  to_ vilify ;  tc  defame. 
Oa-lDm'ni- ATE,  V.  n.  To  accuse  falsely.  SAofr. 
Oa-lDm-nj-a'th?n,  71.  Act  of  calumniating. 
C^-lOm'nj-a-tor,  n.  One  who  calumniates. 
Oa-lDm'ni-A-tq-ry,  a.  Calumnious.  Mountagxu 
Ca-lOm'nj-oOs,   a.    Partaking  of  calumny;  slanderous; 

abusive ;  detracting. 
Ca-lDm'n|-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  slanderous  manner. 
CA-LOM'Ni-otJs  Nfiss,  71.  Slanderous  accusation.  Bp.  Mor- 

Um. 
CXl'vm-ny,  71.  [calurrmitL,  L,]  False  invective  or  censure ; 

slander  ;  defamation ;  detraction. 

CJiLVE,  (k'dv)  U.  71.    [l.  CALVED  J  JJp.  CALVINQ,  CALVED.]   To 

bring  forth  a  calf.  jDryden. 
CXlv'er,  (kav'^r)  v.  a.  To  cut  in  slices,  as  fish.  B.  Jonson. 
ICXlv'er,  (kav'er)  v.  n.  To  shrink  by  cutting,  and  not  fall 

to  pieces.  Cotton. 
CXlves-SnoOt,  (k'd.vz-sn(f&t)  n.  A  plant ;  snapdragon. 
CAi-r/zzE',  (k?l-vil')  71.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  apple. 
CXl'vjw-I^m,  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  Calvin. 
CXl'vin-Tst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  Calvinism. 
CXl-vjn-Is'tic,       I  o.  Relating  or  adhering  to,  or  agree- 
CXl-vin-Is'ti-c^l,  I     ing  with,  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 
CXL'vjTf-iZE,*  w.  71,  To  conform  to  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 
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Calv'ish,  (kSlv'ish)  a.  Like  a  calf.  Sheldon. 
fCXli'vi-TY,  n.  Baldness.  Cockeram. 
t;^z^,(kaiks)7i.[L.];>i.L.  CAXd:s,-Eng.  CALXES.(CAe77i.) 
Lime  or  chalk;  the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which 
remains  after  being  subjected  to  violent  heat,  burning,  or 
calcination,  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by  nitre,  and 
which  may  be  reduced  to  powder. 

CXl-y-cXn'thvs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  having  a  sweet- 
scented  flower.  Farm.  Eney. 

CXl'y-cYne,*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  or  like  a  C9lyx.  Loudm. 

OXl'y-cle,  (fc5l'e-kl)  n.  [calyculiiSj  L.]  (Bot.)  A  row  of 
leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

CA-Ltx'V-LATE,*      I  a.  (Bou)  Having  a  calycle,  or  a  whorl 

Ca-l1?c'  v-L  AT-?D,*  i  of  bracts,  on  the  outside  of  a  calyx, 
as  an  involucre.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-z.fG'v-Lt}s,*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  little  calyx.  Brande. 

Ca-lSm'e-n]?,*  71.  A  genus  of  tribolites,  or  fossil  crusta- 
ceans. Brande. 

Ca-lyp'ter,*  )  71.    (Bot.)  A  hoodlike  body  or  covering, 

C4.-l5p'tr^,*  j  connected,  in  some  plants,  with  the  or- 
gans of  fructincation.  P.  Cyc 

Ca-l$p'tbi-form,*o.  Having  the  form  of  a  veil.  Smith. 

Ca'l  vx*  [ka'ljks,  P.  K.  Wh.  Rees  ;  kai'ika,  E.  Sm.]  n.  [L.] 
fLl,.  o1l'y-ce9;  Ens.  cXl'vx-e?.  (Boe.)  A  flower-cup; 
;he  outer  covering  of  a  flower  witliin  the  bracts.  P.  Cyc. 

tC'AL-z66N§',  n.  pi.  [calzones^  Sp.J  Drawers.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CAM.*  71.  (Meek.)  The  projecting  part  of  an  eccentric  wheel, 
ellipsis,  or  part  of  a  circle.  Qrier.  A  mound  of  earth.  Farm. 
Encj. 

Cil-MA'lEO,  (k^-ma'yS)  n.  [eama'ieu,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  onyx. 
Daripin.  —  Now  written  cameo.  See  Caheo. 

Ca-mail',*  71.  [Fr.J  A  purple  ornament  worn  by  a  bishop 
ever  his  rochet.  Crabb. 

CXm'ber,  It.  (^rch.)  The  convexity  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
cavity of  the  under,  side  of  a  beam ;  an  arch  on  a  beam. 

JXm'ber-In&,  a.  Arched ;  bending. 

CXm:'bing-60-tXng-,*7i.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

UXm'bist,  n,[cambiOj  L.]  A  person  skilled  in  exchanges 
of  money.  KeUey. 

CXm'bi-Om,*  71.  (Bou)  A  viscid  secretion  formed  between 
the  liber  and  ilburnum  of  exogenous  trees.  Brande. 

CXmb'LET,  n.  See  Camlet. 

CXm'bo^^e,*?!  a  gum-resin  used  as  a  medicine  and  a  pig- 
ment. P.  Cyc   See  Gamboge. 

CXm'bkeIj,*  n.  A  crooked  stick  to  hang  meat  on  ;  a  gam- 
brel.  Ash. 

CXm'bri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Cambria  or  Wales.  Eamshaw. 

CXm'bri-^N,*  or  CXm'BRP-BrIt'qn,*  71.  A  Welshman. 
Earnshaw. 

Cam'bric,  71.  A  fine,  white,  thin  linen  or  cotton  fabric, 
originally  manufactured  at  Cambray. 

Came,  i.  from  Come.  See  Come. 

Came,*  n.  A  small,  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  used  in  glaz- 
ing. Francis. 

CXm'?l,  n.   [eameluSf  L.]    A  large  ruminant  quadruped. 


without  horns,  much  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  a  (tear 
of  burden  :  —  a  machine  for  lifting  vessels. 

CXm'el-bXcked,  (k&m'^I-b^kt)  a.  Having  a  back  1  h< 
camel. 

CXm'^l-BYrd,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  ostrich.  Bivth 

CXm'i^l-DrI-vi^ir,*  n.  One  who  drives  camels.  Collvr^. 

C^-ME'le-6n,*7i.  (Min.)  A  manganesate  of  potash.  Brandi, 
See  Chameleon. 

Ca-m£l'l|-^,*  n,  (Bot.)  A  heautiful  genus  of  evergrecs 
flowering  shrubs,  found  in  China  and  Japan.  Braiide. 

OA-m£l'p-pXrd,  or  CXm'el-q-pXrd,  m.  [kj-melVpa^d 
W.  P.  Jo. ;  k5m'el-9-pard,  K.  Sm.  S.  Wb.]  n.  An  African 
ruminant  animal,  the  tallest  of  known  quadrupeds:  — 
now  called  the  giraffe. 

CXMb'lqt,  (kam'lgt)  71,  [Fr.]  [ffo/iTj Xwrij,]  See  Camlet. 

CXm':]el-Swal'l9W-er,*  (ka.m'§l-sw61'l9-er)  n  One  wh ) 
swallows  camels  ;  a  person  weakly  credulous.  More. 

CXm'e-o,*  [kam'e-o,  S771.  Wb.  Cawthomej  P.  Cyc. ;  ksl'me-O, 
Maunder  ;K^-Tati'<} J  j3sh,  Todd,  Darwin;  k^-me't}  or  k&m'- 
e-5,  K.]  n.  [cammeo,  It.]  pi.  cXM'E-69,  sometimes  cXm'- 
E-i.  A  kind  of  onyx ;  a  precious  stone  in  bas-relief;  a 
gem  ;  a  precious  stone  or  shell  having  imitative  design! 
engraved  upon  it  in  bas-relief,  or  figures  raised  above  the 
surface.  It  was  formerly  called  camaieu.  P.  Cyc. 

jCAme'bade,  7i.  [Fr.]  Now  comrade.  See  Comrade. 

CXm-E-ra-l1s'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  finance.  Smart. 

CXm-jb-ra-lIs'tics,*  7l.  pL  The  science  of  public  finance 
Brande. 

ClM' E-RA-LV' ci-HA^*  7L  [L.]  (^Optics)  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  for  making  the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject appear  on  the  wall  of  a  light  room.  Brande. 

CAMf  E-RA~QB-scu' RAy  n.  [L.]  An  Optical  machine, used 
in  a  darkened  chamber  or  room  for  throwing  images  oi 
external  objects  upon  a  plane  or  curved  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  or  amusement. 

CAm'je-rate,  v.  a.  [camero,  L.]  To  ceil  or  vault.  Cockeram, 

CXm'e-rat-ed,  a.  Arched;  vaulted:  —  divided  by  trans- 
verse partitions  into  a  series  of  chambers,  as  certain  sheila. 
Coles, 

CXM-E'RA'TipBT,  71.  A  vaulting  or  arching.  Evehjn, 

CXm-:^:-r6'nj-^n,*  n.  A  follower  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Cameron.  Campbell. 

CXm'e-rv,*  n.  A  disease  in  horses ;  the  frounce.  Crabb. 

fCA'Mis,  n.  [camice,  It.]  A  thin,  transparent  dress,  ^ienser 

CXm-i-sa'dq,  [kam-e-sa'd(?,  S.  W.  P.  Sm.;  kSm-^-sSi'd?,  Ja. 
K.]  n.  [camisade,  Fr.]  An  attack  by  soldiers  at  night 
Hayward. 

CXM'f-SAT-]?D,  a.  Dressed  with  the  shirt  outward. 

CXm'let,  71.  A  thin  cloth  or  stuff,  originally  made  of  silk 
and  camel's  hair,  now  chiefly  of  wool,  or  goat's  hair, 
sometimes  mixed  with  silk,  cotton,  or  linen. 

CXm'let-ed,  a.  Colored  or  veined.  Sir  T.  HerberU 

CXm-let-teen',*  i  n.    A  sort  of  fine,  worsted  camlet 

CaM-l£t'TO,*         i      Crabb. 

CXm'mas,*  n.  A  sort  of  bulbous  plant  or  root,  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oregon,  used  by  the  Indians  for  food.  Farm. 
Ency. 

CXm'MPCK,  n.  Rest-harrow,  a  weet 

CXm'p-mile,  n.  [xa/iai^TjXuf.]  An  cicoriferous,  medicinal 
plant. 

CA'Moys,    }  a.  [camjtSi  Fr.]  Flat;  level;  depressed : — only 
CX'MOts,  \     used  of  the  nose.  Browne. 
Ca'movsed,  (ka'must)  a.  Crooked.  B.  Jonson, 
Ca'MOVS-LY,  ad.  Awry.  Skelton. 

OXmp,  71.  [campusyl,.]  The  ground  on  which  an  anny  1  icb- 
es  its  tents  ;  the  array  encamped  ;  the  order  of  the  tents: 
—  a  shallow  pit,  or  a  heap  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  othei 
roots,  laid  up  in  it,  for  preserving  through  the  winter 
Brajide. 

CXmp,  v.  a.  To  encamp;  to  fix  tents.  Shaft.  To  bury  in  pita, 
as  potatoes.  Loudon, 

CAMP,  jj.  71.  To  pitch  a  camp  ;  to  encamp.  Exod.  xix. 

C^M-PAIGn',  (kam-panO  n.  [campaiffne,  Fr. ;  campag^na.  It.] 
A  large,  open,  level  ground;  —  the  time  during  which  an 
army  is  in  the  field. 

Cam-paigi^',  (k^m-panO  v.  n.  [i.  campaigned;  pp.  cam- 
FAiQNiNG,  campaigned.]  To  serve  In  a  Campaign.  Sir  R. 
Musgrave. 

C^M-pai&n'er,  (k^m-pan'er)  n.  An  old  soldier. 

C^M-PA^N^,  71.  [L.,  a  bell.]  (Bot.)  The  pasque-flower. 

fCAM-PA'Ki-A,*  71.  Same  as  campaign.  Temple.  See  Cam- 
paign. [Harris 

CAM-pXN'l-Fi5RM,  a.  (Bot)  Having  the  shape  of  a  bel , 

CXM-PVN)'iiE,*  71.  [It.;  campanille,  Fr.]  (Jlrch.)  A  towel 
for  containing  a  bell  or  bells,  or  a  clock  ;  a  belfry.  Brande, 

CXivi-p^-w6l'p-91st,*m.  Abell-ringer.  ./Ifec/MiTiics'  Jilmanac 

CXm-PA-N6L'p-^y,  lu  The  art  of  ringing  bells. 

Cam-pXn'v-l^,  7i.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  be]  J 
flower. 

Cam-pXn'v-L*te,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  bell.  London. 

CXmp'-Bo5,*  n.  A  boy  performing  service  in  a  camp 
Dwight. 

C^M-Pfis'TRAli,  a,  [campestris^  L.]  Growing  in  fields. 

C^M-p£s'TRJ-^N,  a.  Relating  to  the  field  ;  campestral. 
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tCXMP'-FiGHT,  (kSmp'f  It)  B.  A  combat.  Hakemll. 

CXm-PHENE', *or  CXm'ph9-o£n,*  n.  {Chem.)  Pure  oil  of 
turpentine ;  hydrocarbon.  Srande. 

CXm'phire,  (kSm'fir)  n.  See  04mfhok. 

CXm'phqr,*  71.  [camphora,  L.  j  cwmplure,  Fr.}  A  resin,  con- 
crete juice,  or  exudation  from  two  Icinds  of  Asiatic  trees, 
^having  an  aromatic  taste  and  a  very  fragrant  smell:  — 
-formerly  written  camphire. 

UXm'phqr,  0.  a.  To  impregnate  or  wash  with  camphor. 
Tatter. 

CXm-phq-ea'ceovs,*  (k&m-f9-ra'shus)  a.  Impregnated 
with  camphor.  Dr,  Barton. 

CXM'PHQ-RATE,*».a.  To  impregnate  With  camphor.  Bhick. 

CXm'phq-r^te,*  71.  {Clum.)  A  salt  farmed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  camphoric  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

CXM'PHp-SiT^ED,  \  '^  Impregnated  with  camphor.  Boyle. 

Caivi-ph6r'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  camphor.  P. 
Cyc. 

CXM'PHQR-OtL,*  71.  A  substance  supposed  to  be  camphor 
in  an  imperfect  state  of  formation.  P.  Cyc. 

CXM'PHpRr-TREE,  71.  [camphorUj  L.]  A  tree  found  in  Bor- 
neo, Japan,  &c. 

CiMP'iNG,  71.  The  act  of  playing  at  foot-ball.  Bryant. 

CAM'pi-QN,  71.  (Sot.)  An  annual  plant.  ^ — Rose  campionyO, 
pretty  garden-flower.—  Com  campion^  a  weed,  cockle. 

Cam-pv-lIt'rq-poDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  such  ovules  as 
bend  down  upon  themselves  till  their  apex  touches  the 
base.  Brande. 

fCA'Mys,  71,  [camice.  It.]  A  thin  dress ;  camis.  Speiiser. 

CAm'-Wheel,*  71.  A  wheel,  formed  so  as  to  move  eccen- 
trically, and  produce  a  reciprocating  and  interrupted  mo- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  machinery  connected  with  it. 

CAm'wood,*  (kS.m'wad)  n.  A  dye-wood,  imported  from 
Sierra' Leone  or  Brazil.  Ure. 

fCXN.  Used  for  gan^  or  fiegan.,  in  old  poetry. 

€Xn,  tu  a  metal  vessel  for  liquor  ;  a  cup.  Sliak. 

CXn,  v.  n.  [i.  COULD,]  An  auxiliary  verb,  used  in  forming 
the  potential  mode  ^  implying  ability,  or  to  be  able  j  as, 
"I  cflTido  it," 

fCXw,  73.  o.  To  know.  Spenser. 

Ca'naan-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  grayish  scapulite  rock.  Dana. 

Ca'naan-i-tjsh,*  (ka'n?n-i-t!Sh)  a.  Belonging  to  Canaan, 
.jSsh. 

Ca-na'di-an,*  71.  A  native  of  Canada.  Lord  Durham. 

Ca-na'th-j^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Canada.  Murray. 

C4.~naille'^  Ck(i-nal')  [k?-nal',  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  kg.na'jl,  P. 
K.  Sm.'l  n.  [Fr.]  The  lowest  pebple ;  the  rabble.  Burke. 

CXw'a-kin,  n.  A  little  can  or  cup.  Skak. 

C^-nXl',  n.  [canalisj  L.]  A  watercourse  made  by  art ;  a 
passage;  a  duct  in  the  body  through  which  any  of  its 
juices  flow,  g:^-  "  The  Scotch  broaden  the  a  in  the  last 
Byllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  can&wl.'"  Walker.  This 
corrupt  pronunciation  is  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

CXn'al-Coal,  [kSn'^iNkol,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  kSn'jI-kol,  J. 
W]  n.  A  hard  coal,  that  burns  with  a  bright  flame:  — 
called  also  eanntl^candle^^.r\di  kennel  coal.  See  Can nel-Coal. 

CXn-a-LIc'v-l*te,*  a.  (Zool.)  Noting  a  surface  which 
has  a  longitudinal  impressed  line  or  channel.  Brande. 

CXx-A-Ltc'V-LAT-ED,  a.  Made  like  a  pipe;  caniculate. 

CXn-a-lIf'e-ra,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  zobphagous  uni- 
valves. Brande. 

Ca-nXl-I-za'tipn,*  71.  The  construction  of  canals.  Mc- 
CuUoch. 

Ca-na'rv,*  a.  Noting  several  islands  near  Africa;  also  a 
singing-bird. 

iJa-ka'rx,  71,  [from  the  Canary  islands.]  Wine  brought 
from  the  Canaries ;  sack  j  an  old  dance.  ShaJc.  A  singing- 
bird. 

CA-NA'Ry,  V.  71.  To  dance  ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

C^-na'rv-GrXss,*  71.  An  annua]  plant  which  produces  ca- 
naiy-seed.  Booth. 

O^-nXs'ter,*  71.  Arush  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  packed, 
in  Spanish  America.  Brande. 

CXm'BVb^,*  (kan'b'dy)  n.  A  large  kind  of  buoy.  Ash. 

CAif' C4'M&M,*  71.  [L.]  An  Arabian  gum,  resembling 
myrrh.  Crabh. 

CXn'cel,  tj.  a.  [canceller J  Tr.']  fi.  captcelled  j  pjj.cancei^ 
LING,  CANCELLED.]  To  cross  and  deface  a  writing  j  to  ef- 
face ;  to  obliterate. 

tCXN'CEii,  V.  71.  To  become  obliterated.  Cowley. 

CXN-CEi:.-LA'R]E-/LTE,*a.Be1ongingtoachancellor.  Ch.  Ob. 

CXn-cet^-La'rj-.Al,*  n.  A  genus  of  trachelipod  testacea. 
Brande. 

CXn'cel-l.^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  consisting  en- 
tirely of  veins,  resembling  open  net-work.  Brande. 

CXn'cel-IjAT-:^d,  a.  (Bot.)  Cross-barred  ;  cancellate. 

tJXw-CEL-LA'TlQH",  n.  (Law)  Act  of  expunging  the  con- 
tents of  an  Instrument,  by  striking  two  cross-lines  through 
it,  Jlyliffe, 

C!Xn'c  el-lIno,*  n.  The  act  of  effacing  or  obliterating. 

CXn'cer,  71.    [cflTieer,  L.]    A  crab-fish j  a  crustacean.— 


(Astrofn.)  The  fourth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  that  o^  the  rih 

mer  solstice.  —  (Med.)  A  scirrhous,  livid  tumor,  tenz  it  jU 

ing  in  an  ulcer,  generally  fatal. 
CXn'cer-ate,  ■».  71.  To  become  a  cancer.  Boyle. 
CXn'c¥R-at-ed,*;j.  a.  Grown  cancerous.  Ask, 
CXn-cer-a'tipn,  71,  Act  of  growing  cancerous. 
CXn'cer-oDs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  cancer, 
CXn'cer-oOs-lv,*  ad'  In  the  manner  of  a  cancer   Dr 

Allen. 
CXN'cER-OtJs-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  cancerous. 
CXn'cri-form,  a.  Like  a  cancer  or  crab  ;  cancerous 
CXn'orine,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab, 
CXn'crj-nite,*  71.   (Min.)  Another  name  for  nepheline. 

Dana. 
Caw-cro'm^,*  n.    (Omith.)  A  genua  of  wading  bird* 


CjiN-DE~LA'BRj;M*  n.  [L.]  pi.  oIn-d^-la'sra*  1\ 
stand  or  support  on  which  the  ancients  placed  a  lamp.  — 
A  branched  candlestick.  Brande. —  Candeldbrwms  is  som^ 
times  used  for  the  English  plural.  Oemt.  Mag. 

CXM'DENT,a.  [ca7i(Ze7is,  L.]  Glowing  hot ;  brillitntly  white 
hot,  Browne. 

fCXN'Dj-cXNT,  fl,  [candicans^'L.']  Growing  white.  BaUey 

CXn'did,  a.  [candidtLSy  L.]  [White.  Dryden."]  Fair;  open 
ingenuous  ;  frank ;  sincere ;  free  from  prejudice  or  malice. 

CXn'di-date,  71.  {candidatvs,  L,]  One  who  proposes  him 
self,  or  who  is  proposed,  for  some  olfice  or  station. 

fCXN'Dl-DATE,  V.  a.  To  render  fit  as  a  candidate,  Feltham. 

CXn'di-date-shTp,*  71.  The  state  of  a  candidate,  P&rry, 

CXn^did-lv,  od.  In  a  candid  manner ;  fairly, 

CXN'DiD-Niiss,  71.  Ingenuousness ;  candor. 

CXn'died,*  (kan'djd)  a.  Preserved  or  incnisted  with 
sugar.  Ash. 

fCXN'Dl-FY,  7J.  a.  To  make  white  or  candid.  Bailey. 

CkN'Tti-bTj*  a.  Belonging  to  the  island  of  Candia.  Scott, 

CXn'dite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  the  spinel  found  a| 
Candy  in  Ceylon.  Dana. 

CXrf-Di-TEER§',*  71.  pi.  (Fort.)  Frames  to  lay  fagots  oi 
brushwood  on,  for  covering  workmen.  Crahb. 

CXn'dle,  71.  [candela,  L.]  Tallow  or  wax  surrounding  8 
wick,  and  used  for  givmg  light ;  a  light. 

CAn'»le-b£r-ry,ti.  Ashrub ;  a  species  of  the  sweet  willow 

CXn'ble-hoIiD-^r,  71.  One  who  holds  a  candle.  Shak. 

CXn'dle-i.ight,  fkinMl-Iit)  n.  The  light  of  a  candle, 

CXn'dle-mas,  71.  The  feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Vir 
gin  Mary,  formerly  celebrated  (Feb.  2d)  with  many  lights 
in  churches.  Oay. 

tCXw'DLE-MiNE,*  71.  A  mass  of  tallow.  Shak. 

CXn'dlei=;-£nd?,  71.  pi.  Scraps  or  fragments. 

CXw'DLE-SNtJF-FJER,*  n.  One  who  snuffs  candles.  Smol 
letu 

CXn'dle-stIck,  71.  An  instrument  to  hold  candles. 

CXn'dle-stDfFjTi.  Anything  of  which  candles  are  made, 

CXn'dle-wast-er,  71.  One  who  consumes  candles  or  siti 
up  at  nights  ;  a  spendthrift,  Shak. 

ClN'DQCit,  71.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers,  Waltoju 

CXn'dqr,  71.  [candor^  L,]  Openness  ;  fairness ;  ingenuous- 
ness ;  frankness ;  freedom  from  prejudice  or  malice. 

CXw'DRoif,*  71,  A  machine  used  in  preparing  cotton  clothl 
for  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

CXn'dv,  v.  a.[i.  CANDIED  ;  pp.  candtino,  candied.]  To 
conserve  with  sugar;  to  form  into  or  in  crust  with  con- 
gelations. 

CXn'dy,  v.  n.  To  grow  congealed ;  to  concrete. 

CXw'Dy,*  71.  A  particular  kind  of  sugar.  Ash.  Sugar  or  mo 
lasses  congealed  or  crystallized  ;  a  sweetmeat.  Whitweli 

CXw'Dy  Li'pW?  Foot,  (-fut)  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

CXw'dy-TDft,  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  iberis    Crabb. 

Cane,  71.  [Kdwa,  and  KawrjJ  A  walking-stick :  — tlie  sugai 
plant:  —  a  strong  East  Indian  reed,  —  A  hollow  place 
JLocal.]  Farm.  Ency. 

Cane,  v.  a.  [i.  caned;  pp.  caning,  caned. J  To  be?.t  with  a 
cane. 

Cane'brake,*7i.  A  thicket  of  canes,  Eney. 

Ca-nSz'i<4j*  71,  A  bark,  of  a  buff  color,  iJid  biting,  aro- 
matic flavor,  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  used  at 
a  medicine.  Brande. 

Ca-n  its 'cent,*  a.  Tending  to  whiteness    hoary.  Loudon 

CXjy'i-CAj*  71,  A  spice  from  Cuba;  a  kii  d  of  cinnamon. 

CA-ivJc'^^-XA,*?!,  fL.]  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star.  Booth. 

CA-Ntc'v-LAK-j  «•  Belonging  to  the  dog-star  or  dog-days 

CXn'i-cule,  71.  [canicula,  L.j  The  dog-Mtar;  and,  figui* 
tively,  the  dog-days,  Addison. 

Ca-nTne',  [k?i-nln',  S.  W.  P.J.E.  F.  Ja.  r.  Sm.  Wb  ;  kJtn'- 
in,  Scott^  Rees.'l  a.  [caTiiTius,  L.]  Relatii  g  to  or  naving  the 
properties  of  a  dog.  —  The  camne  teetl  are  the  pointed, 
often  long,  teeth,  which  are  next  to  tie  incisots. 

Canning-,*  7;.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  cane  or  stick.  Ash. 

CA'NlSy*n.  [L.]  pi.  ca'jyei^.  (Zool)  A  genus  of  quadru- 
peds ;  the  dog.  Crabb 

CXn'|s-ter,  71.  t.L.]  A  small  basket.  Dryden.  A  small  ves- 
sel for  holding  tea  or  coffee, 

CXn'ker,  (kS,ng'kyr)  71.  [cancer,  L.]  An  ealmg  or  corrod 
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.Vg  Humo*' ;  small  corroding  ulcers  in  the  mouth  ;  a  dis- 
e  ise  in  trees  or  in  a  horse's  feet  j  any  thing  tliat  corrupts 
o  -  consumes.  —  A  caterpillar.  [Local,  Bng.  J 

CXn'KI^R,  (kS.ng'k$r)  «.  71.  [i.  cankered;  pp.  caneering, 
CANKERED.}    To  grow  corrupt ;   to  decay  by  corrosion. 

CXn'k:^r,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  j  to  corrode  ;  to  infect ;  to  pollute. 

CXn'ker-bIt,  a.  Bitten  by  a  cankered  tooth.  Shak. 

CXN'K:E:R-BiiOS'SQ,u,*n.  Any  thing  that  corrodes  or  de- 
vours like  a  canker.  Shak. 

CXn'kered,  (fca,ng'k9rd)p.  a.  Corroded  j  crabbed,  Spenser. 

CXN'KERED-Ly,  ad.  Grossly;  adversely.  Mirror  for  Mag: 

CXn'k,er-like,  a.  Destructive  as  a  canker.  Mirror  for  Mag, 

CXn'ker-oOs,  (kiing'ker-iis)  a.  Corroding  like  a  canker. 

CXn'ker-Worm,*  (ka'ng'k^r-wUrm)  n.  A  sort  of  destruc- 
tive worm,  or  worm-insect,  mentioned  in  Joel  and  JVo- 
Jium.  An  insect,  or  sort  of  caterpillar,  with  ten  legs,  very 
destructive  to  certain  kinds  of  trees.  Farm.  Ency. 

CS.N'K?R-y,  (kang'k?r-e)  a.  Rusty;  cankered.  Wogaiu 

CXN'NA,*n.  {ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

CXn'na-bine,  a.  [camiabinus,  L.]  Relating  to  hemp ;  hemp- 
en. Bailey.  [R.] 

CXN'N^ir-CoAi.  *  n.  A  hard,  bituminous  coal  which  burns 
with  a  bright  name :  —  called  also  eaiud  and  catulle-coal. 
Brande.  See  Canali-Coal. 

CXn'ni-b^l,  71.  A  man  or  savage  who  eats  human  flesh. 

CXn'nJ-bal,*  o.  Relating  to  cannibalism.  Burke. 

CXN'rfi-BAL-t^M,  71.  The  practice  of  men  feeding  on  human 
flesh ;  anthropophagy. 

CXN'Nf-B^z.-LV,  adi  In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal.  Shak. 

JXn'ki-p:^r§,  71.  pL  See  CALUPEaa. 

CXn'nqn,  71.  aing.  &.  pi.  [cotwti,  Fr.l  A  military  engine 
for  projecting  balls,  &c.,  by  gunpowder;  a  great  gun  for 
battery,  &c. 

CAn-NQN-ADE',  v.  a.  [i.  cannonaded;  pp.  cannonading, 
CANNONADED.]  To  batter  or  attack  with  cannon  or  great 
guns. 

CXn-nqn-ade',  ».  71.  To  discharge  cannon  or  large  gun  a. 
Tatier. 

CXn'nqn-BAIiI.,  n,  A  ball  to  be  shot  from  a  cannon. 

CXn'nqn-BOl'li^t,  n.  Same  as  cannon-ball. 

ClN-NQN-EER',  f cflTKiTiTiier,  Fr.]  n.  An  engineer  who  man- 
ages cannon. 

CXn-nqn-eer',v.  o.  To  cannonade.  Burke.  [R.] 

fCXN'NQN-lNGj^Ti.  The  noise  of  a  cannon.  Brewer. 

CXw'NpN-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against  or  safe  from  cannon. 

CXpf^NQN-SHOT,  n.  A  cannon-ball ;  the  distance  which  a 
cannon  will  throw  a  ball. 

CXn'nSt,  7j.  71.  To  be  unable.  J^'This  is  compounded 
of  can  and  not,  which  are  commonly  united ;  though  it 
would  be  more  analogical  to  write  them  separately,  as 
canst  not  and  could  not  are  never  united.   See  Can. 

CXn'nv-L-6-R)*  a-  Hollow,  like  a  bamboo  or  tube.  Smart. 

CXn'nV)  a.  A  Scotch  word,  used  in  various  senses,  as 
cautious,  prudent,  artful,  wary,  frugal,  gentle,  safe,  easy, 
fortunate,  worthy.  Jamieson^s  Diet.  Qii.  Rev. 

Cvnoe',  (k?-n60  n.  An  Indian  boat ;  a  small  boat,  com- 
monly made  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out, 
or  of  bark. 

CXn'PN,  n.  [Kavwv.^  A  law  ,  a  formula ;  a  rule,  especially 
in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  the  received  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  a  dignitary  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church ; 
the  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
church. — (Mus.)  A  rule  or  method  for  determining  the 
intervals  of  notes;  a  kind  of  incessant  fugue.  —  (Surge- 
ry) An  instrument  for  sewing  up  wounds.  —  (Printing) 
A  large  sort  of  type.  —  (Farriery)  The  shank  of  a  horse. 

CXn'qn-BIt,  n.  That  part  of  the  bit  which  is  let  into 
the  horse's  mouth. 

CXn'pn-£ss,  n.  A  woman  possessed  of  a  prebend. 

Ca-n6n'jc,  a.  Canonical.  Donne 

Ca-nSn'J-cal,  a.  According  to  the  canon ;  belonging  to  or 
included  in  the  canon  j  regular;  stated ;  spiritual ;  eccle- 
siastical. 

CA-PTdN'l'CAL-LV*  ad.  In  a.  canonical  manner. 

Ca-n6n'j-CAL-wj6s8,  iu  The  quality  of  being  canonical. 

Ca-n5n'J-cal5,  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

Ca-n6n'I-cate,  7U  The  oflice  of  a  canon.  Berington. 

CXN-pN-l9'l-TV,*n-  The  quality  of  being  canonical.  Ec.  Rev. 

CXn'qn-Ist,  n.  A  man  versed  in  the  canon  law.  Camden. 

CXN-pN-is'Tic,  a.  Belonging  to  a  canonist.  Milton. 

(JXN-pN-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  canonizing;  state  of  being 
canonized. 

CXn'P-NIZE,  v.  a.  [canonizer,  Pr.]  [i.  canonized  ;  pp.  can- 
onizing, CANONIZED.]  To  cnrol  in  the  canon  as  a  saint; 
to  declare  a  saint, 

CXn'PN-IZ-?R,*  n.  One  who  canonizes.  Richardson. 

CXn'pn-LXw,*  71.  Law  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils;  a 
system  of  laws  for  church  government.  Hamilton. 

CXN'pN-LAw'YEB,*n.  One  versed  in  the  canon  law.  B. 
Jonsov, 

CXn'PN-RYj     \  n-  Office  of  a  canon ;  a  benefice  m  some 

CXrf'pN-SHtP,  \     cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CX.N'pN-wi9E,*  a.  Versed  in  the  canon-law.  Milton. 

Cla'p-PlBD,  (Kan'9-pW)a.  Covered  with  a  canopy.  Shak. 


CXir'p-FVf  n*  [KdivoiireTov.]  A  covering  of  state  over  s 
throne  or  bed,  or  over  head.  —  (Arch.)  A  projecting 
moulding  that  surrounds  the  head  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

CXN'p-py,  V.  0.  To  cover  with  a  canopy.  Shak. 

Ca-no'rovs,  a.  [canorus,  L.]  Musical ;  tuneful;  sonoroip. 

C^-No'ROVs-Nfias,  n.  Musicalness.  Scott. 

CXnt,  71.  [cantus,  L.]  A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking  ;  e 
whining,  afl'ected,  or  hypocritiCEd  speech  ;  the  dialect  ct 
a  sect ;  barbarous  jargon ;  slang  ;  act  of  crying  out  things 
for  sale;  an  auction  :  —  a  toss  ;  a  jerk  ;  a  throw. 

CXnt,7j.  71,  [i.  canted;  pp.  canting,  CANTED,]  To  talk  in 
a  jargon,  or  with  afiectation- 

CXnt,  u.  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  Stoiji.  To  toss  ;  to  jerk.— 
(J^auu)  To  turn  over  or  round.  Brande. 

fCANT,  71.  [kant,  D.]  An  angle  ;  a  comer.  B.Jonsoju 

GXNT,'''a.  Vulgar;  inelegant;  affected: — applied  to  laa 
guage.  Hawkins. 

CXn-TAb',*  71.  Colloquial  for  Cantabrigian,  Smart, 

C^if-TAB'  f-LE,*  ad.  [It.]  In  a  singing  manner,  as  a  song. 
Smart. 

CXn-t^-br](9^'j-an,*  71.  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge ; 
often  colloquially  abbreviated  to  Cantab.  Wakefield. 

CXn-t^-brI^'i-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Cambridge  or  iti 
university.  Qw.  Rev. 

CXn'ta-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  quartz.  Dana, 

CXn't^lIv-er,*  or  CXn'T]?-l1v-?r,*  71.  See  Cawtiu 

TER. 

CXn't^-lSupe,*  71.  A  small,  fine  species  of  musk-melon 
globular,  ribbed,  and  of  pale  green  or  yellow  color 
Lindley. 

CAN-TXN'K:ER-oi5s,*  a.  Vile  in  the  highest  degree  ;  writ 
ten  also  contanlcerous.   OoldsmitJt, 

Cajv-ta'ta,  or  Can-t'a'ta,  [ksin-ta'tst,  S.  W.  P.  J,  E,  F 
Sm. ;  k^n-ta.'t^,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [It.j  A  poem  set  to  music,  or 
a  song  intermixed  with  recitative. 

tCAN-TA'TipN,  71.  [canto^  L.J  Act  of  singing,  Cockeram. 

CXn'ta-tp-ry,*  a.  Containing  cant  or  affectation  ;  whin- 
ing ;  singing.  Dr.  S.  Miller,  [r.] 

Can-teen'j  n.  A  tin  vessel  for  liquor  carried  by  soldiers  j 
a  sutUng  house;  a  leathern  or  wooden  machine  for 
holding  utensils. 

CXn'tel,*k.  The  hind-bow  of  a  saddle-tree.  Booth. 

CXn'tE-leOp,*  71.  Same  as  cantaloupe.  Loudon. 

CXnt'ibr,  n.  One  who  cants;  a  hypocrite;  an  easy  gallop 
of  a  hors^. 

CXn'ter,  v.  71.  [i,  cantered  ;  pp.  cantering,  cantered.] 
To  gallop  easily  or  gently, 

CXw'TER-BUR-y-BEiiL,  71.  A  flower;  a  campanula. 

OXn'ter-bur-y-GXl'lpp,  (k5n'ter-ber-re-gai'lup)  n.  The 
gallop  of  a  horse,  commonly  called  a  canter  ;  said  to  b« 
derived  from  the  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy 
ambling  horses, 

CXN'TER-BUB-y-TALE,  71.  Any  fabulous  narrative;  — 
adopted  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer. 

Can-thXr'a-dIhe,*?!,  The  active  principle  of  cantbaris. 
Francis. 

CXTff  tha-rYSj  n.  [L.;  K&vBapi^^  Gr.]  pi,  can-tsXr' l-DEl^. 
Spanish  flies  used  for  blistering. — CanUiaris  vesicatoriaj  or 
blistering  fly,  an  insect  brought  from  Astrachan  and 
Sicily. 

CAN'TSJ/S^n.  [L.]  (AnaU)  The  corner  of  the  eye  where 
the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet.  Quitwt/. 

CXn'ti-cle,  (kSin'te-kl)  71.  {canto, 'L.']  A  song;  a  division 
of  a  poem  ;  a  canto.  Spenser.  —  pi.  The  Song  of  Solomor 

CXn'T|-late,*i!.  fl.  To  recite  musically.  Smart,  [r,] 

CXn-T}-le'veb,  71.  (Arch.)  A  bracket,  or  projecting  piec^ 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  supports  a  cornice,  mould- 
ing, balcony,  &c.  Also  written  ca-ntaliver,  caiUeliver,  and 
cantiliver, 

CXnt'jng-,*  p.  a.  Using  affectation ;  whining ;  hypocriti- 
cal. 

CXwT'iNG-Ly,  oi.  In  a  canting  mannec 

CXwt'Jng-k£ss,*  n.  Habit  or  act  of  canting.  Sheridan. 

fCXN^TIpN,  (kan'shun)  71.  Song;  verses,  Spenser. 

CXn'tle,  (ka.n'tl)  71.  [kant,  Dutch.]  [A  fragment ;  a  por 
tion.  S/u^]  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  behind 
Loudon. 

CXn'tle,  (kS.n'tl)  v.  a.  To  cut  in  pieces.  Dryden, 

Cant'l^t,  71.  A  piece  ;  a  little  corner.  Dryden, 

CXn'to,  n.  [It.]  pi.  cXn'tos.  A  part  or  section  of  a  poem 
the  treble  part  of  a  musical  composition, 

ClNf  To-FkR-Mo,*   n.    [It.]   (Mas.)  The   subject    song. 


CXn'tqn,  n,  A  small  parcel  of  land  ;  a  small  community 
or  clan  ;  a  geographical  or  political  division  of  Switzer- 
land. —  (Her.)  A  comer  of  the  shield. 

CXN'TpN,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  little  parts.  Locke, 

CXw'TpN-JiL»*  a.  Relating  to  a  canton.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

CXN'TpN-iZE,  V,  a.  To  parcel  out  into  small  divisions 
Davies. 

CXN'TpN-MfiNT,  [kJin'tpn-mSnt,  Ja.  Sm.  JVb.f  k»n-tOo' 
ment,  K.}  n.  [cantonnement,  Fr.]  A  portion  of  a  town  t( 
village  assigned  to  a  body  of  troops ;  quarters  for  a  bocj 
of  troops. 
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C^lf-TSfiN',*  n.  A  kind  of  fiistian  with  a  fine  cord  visible 
on  onn  side.  W.  £^cy. 

CXn'teed,  (k5n^terd)n.  (/n  JVales)  A  hundred.  Dames. 

CXb'tv,  fl.  Cheerfiilj  talkative.  Brockett,  [North  of  Eng- 
1a  ad.] 

tXti  v^s,  n.  [cannabis^  L.l  A  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  of 
hemp  or  flax,  for  sails,  tor  tents,  for  painting  on,  atidf  for 
a  fine  sort  of  sieve  ;  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

CXn'vas,*  a.  Made  of  canvas ;  noting  a  coarse  linen  cloth 
of  hemp  or  flax  for  sails.  JodrelL 

rXN'VAS-BXcK,*n.  A  duck,  so  named  from  the  color  of 
its  plumage,  that  frequents  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays,  and  the  neighboring  waters ;  much  esteemed 
for  its  flesh.  Audubon, 

CXn'vas-Climb'er,  (kSn'v^s-klTm'er)  n.  One  who 
climbs  the  mast  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  sail  or  canvas. 
Shak. 

CXn'vass,  71.  An  examination;  a  sifting;  solicitation. 
Johnson. 

CXn'vass,  u.  a.  [i.  canvassed  ;  pp.  canvassing,  can- 
vassed.] To  sift;  to  examine;  to  debate;  to  solicit,  as 
votes  of  electors. 

CXn'vass,  v.  n.  To  solicit  votes.  Bacon, 

CXn'vass-er,  ?(.  One  who  canvasses;  one  who  solicits 
votes.  Burke. 

CXn'vJlSS-Ing,*P,  fl.  Sifting ;  debating ;  soliciting. 

Ca'nv,  a.  Full  of  canes  ;  consisting  of  canes.  MUton. 

C^N-zo'NE*  n.  [It.]  {Mus)  A  kind  of  lyric  poem;  a 
song.  Brande. 

CXn-ZP-n£t',  71.  [lantonetta,  It.]  {Mus.)  A  little  song. 
Peacham.  Sometimes  written  in  the  Italian  form,  canio- 
netta,  Brande, 

CAOUTCHotTC,*  (ka'chflk)  [k8'ch(ik,  K.  Sm.']  Gum-elastic 
or  India  rubber ;  a  very  elastic  substance  which  exudes 
from  a  tree  in  South  America.  —  {Min.)  A  mineral  sub- 
stance found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  soft,  flexible 
masses.  Hamilton. 

Caoutchouc IWE,*  (k3'chu-sin)  ti.  An  inflammable,  light, 
volatile,  oily  liquid,  obtained  from  caoutchouc,  by  distil- 
lation. Brande. 

CXp,  71.  [cap,  Welsh.]  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  cover ; 
an  ensign  of  some  dignity ;  the  top  ;  a  kind  of  vessel :  — 
[act  of  reverence.  Shak.] 

Cap,  w.  a.  (i,  capped;  pp.  capping,  capped.]  To  cover; 
to  furnish  with  a  cap ;  to  take  off  another's  cap  ;  to 
complete  ;  to  excel ;  to  surpass. —  To  cap  verses,  to  name 
alternately  verses  beginning  with  a  particular  letter; 
to  name  alternately  in  contest.  Dryden. 

OXp,  v.  n.  To  uncover  the  head  in  respect.  Shak. 

Ca-pa-bIl'i-ty,  71.  Capacity;  capableness.  Shak. 

Ca'pa-bleJ  (ka'p?-hl)  a.  Able  to  hold  or  contain  ;  suscep- 
tible ;  intellectually  capacious ;  intelligent ;  equal  to ; 
qualified  for. 

Ca'pa-ble-n£ss,  m.  The  state  of  being  capable. 

Ca-PXc'j-fy,  v.  a.  To  qualify.  Barrow,  [r.] 

C^-PA'^cloyS)  (k^i-pa'shus)  a.  [capax,  L.]  Holding  or  em- 
bracing much  ;  comprehensive  ;  wide  ;  large  ;  extensive. 

Ca-pa'ciovs-ly,  (k^-pa'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  capacious  man- 
ner. 

C^-pa'ciovs-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  capacious. 

Ca-pX9'I-TATE,  r.  a.  [i,  capacitated  ;  pp.  capacitating, 
CAPACITATED,]  To  make  capable ;  to  enable. 

Ca-pX^-i-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  making  capable.  [rJ 

Ca-pX^'i-ty,  (k?i-p5s'e-te)  n.  [capacitas,  L.]  State  of 
being  capable  or  capacious;  power  of  holding;  content; 
solidity ;  room ;  space  ;  mental  power ;  ability ;  state. 

CXp-a-fie'j  (kSp-^i-pe')  ad.  [Ft.]  From  head  to  foot.  Shak. 

C^-pXr'i-^ON,  n.  [caparagonj  Ft.]  A  superb  dress  for  a 
horse,  Miltoru 

C^-pXr'i-SOK,  v.  a.  H.  caparisoned;  pp.  caparisoning, 
CAPARISONED.]  To  arcss  pompously.  Shak. 

C^pXr'j-sqned,*  (k^i-par'e-SQud)  p.  a.  Dressed  in  capari- 
sons, [crime.  Bouvier. 

Qa'pXX    Dd'zTj*    [L.]    (Law)    Capable   of  committing 

CXp'case,  n,  A  covered  case.  Burton, 

Cape, 71.  [Fr.]  Apoint  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea;  a 
leadland ;  the  neck-piece  of  a  cloak  or  coat.  —  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  judicial  wnt  relating  to  a  plea  of  real  prop- 
erty.—  From  capiOf  L. ;  pronounced  ca'pe. 

Ca-p£l'za,*  n.  [L.]  (.^stron,)  A  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  Auriga.  Brande. 

CXp'el-lane,*  71.  [capelaUf  Fr.]  A  chaplain ;  the  curate 
of  a  chapel.  BuTm. 

CvPEii'iiET,*  n.  [capeletj  Ft.]  A  swelling  on  a  horse's 
hock.  Crabb. 

C a'p?R,  n.  [caper,  L.]  [A  goat.]  A  leap  ;  a  jump  ;  a  frolic : 
—  a  Dutcn  privateer:  —  the  bud  or  flower  of  the  caper- 
bush,  used  as  a  pickle. 

Ca'P?R,  v.  71.    [i.    CAPERED  ;  pp.    CAPERING,    CAPERED.]    To 

dance  frolicsomely  ;  to  skip ;  to  play,  as  boys.  Shak, 
Ca'p^r-BDsh,  71.  A  small  prickly  shrub  on  which  the 

caper  grows. 
CX'PEB-cDl'TlNG,  a.  Frolicking.  Beaum,  Sr  Fl. 
CX'P?R-?R,  n.  One  who  capers  ;  a  dancer.  Dryden. 


CX'PEB^lNG,"'  71.  The  act  of  Jumping  or  skipping  abou 

CXp-i-X'i,*  71.  (ZooU)  The  capibara  or  watei-hog.  Brandt. 

Ca'pi-X's,  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ,  either  before  judgment,  Ic 
take  the  bodjr  of  the  defendant,  or  after  judgment,  a 
writ  of  execution. 

Ca'pi-Xs  Xjd  jie-spqn-jdSn'jdvMj*  [L,]  (Law)  A  wril 
for  the  commencement  of  personal  actions  to  arrest  a 
party  who  is  at  large  or  already  in  custody  of  a  sheriflT 
Brande. 

Ca-pIb'^-U^,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  largest  known  rodent  quad- 
ruped, sometimes  called  the  water-hog.  Brande. 

CXp-il-la'ceovs,  (kSp-il-Ia'shus)  a.  Capillary. 

CXp-Jl-lAire',  (kS.p-il-Iir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  sirup  extracted  from 
the  pla,nt  called  maidenhair, 

C^-pIl'l^-mEnt,  n,  [capiUamentum,  L.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
small  threads  or  hairs  in  the  middle  of  a  flower ;  a  fila 
ment. 

1|CAp'|L-l^-RI-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  capillary 
Scott. 

CXp-il-lXr'i-ty,*  71.  The  state  of  being  capillary.  P.  Cyc. 

(|CXp"'lL-L  VRV,  or  Ca-pIl'L^-ry,  [kap'il-I^-re,  W.  F.  Ja.  K 
Sm.  R. ;  k?-pil'l^re,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Brande,]  a.  [capillus,  L.] 
Kesembling  hairs ;  fine ;  long  and  slender  like  a  hair ; 
applied  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  arteries  and 
other  vessels  of  the  body,  and  also  of  plants. —  Capillary 
attraction  is  the  power  which  fluids  have  of  rising  above 
their  level  in  fine  tubes  or  pipes.  It  is  by  this  attraction 
that  water  is  sucked  up  in  sugar,  sponge,  &c, 

9:5-  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and 
also  of  a  class  of  words  of  similar  formation,  the  best  or 
thoepists  and  good  usage  are  so  divided,  that  every  indi 
vidual  may  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  his  own  taste 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  th  is  class 
of  words  is  accented  by  the  principal  English  orthoepists 

Ar'mil-la-ry,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.       Wb 

Ar-mil'la-ry, 

Ax'il-lEi-ry, 

Ax-il'Ia-ry, 

Cap'il-la-ry, 

Ca-pil'la-ry, 

Cor'ol4a-ry, 

Co-rol'la-iy, 

Mam'miUa-ry,  W.  P.  J.       F.  Ja.       Sin,  R.  Wb 

Mam-mil'Ia-ry, 

Max'il-la-ry,  W.  P.  J.       F.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wl 

Max-il'Ia-ry, 

Med'ul-la-ry,  W.  Ja,  Wh 

Me-dul'la-ry, 

Pap'il-la-ry,  W.      J.       F.  Ja.       Sm.  R.  Wb 

Pa-pil'la-ry, 

Pu'pil-la-ry,       Kmr.  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.       Ja.  K.  Sm.        Wb 

Pu-pil'la-ry. 

|]CXp'jL-LA-Ry,  71.  A  small  tube ;  a  hair-like  extremity  of  a 

vein  or  artery.  Bp,  Berkeley, 
tCXP-jL-LA'TlQN,  n.  A  blood-vessel  like  a  hair.  Browne. 
C^-pIl'la-ture,*  71.  A  bush  of  hair ;  the  frizzling  of  the 

hair.  J3sh. 
CXp-il-lose',*  a.  Hairy ;  abounding  with  hair.  Scott. 
CXp'i-TAL,  a.  [capitalis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  head ;  aflect 

in  g  the  head  or  life;  first  in  importance  ;  chief;  princi 

pal;   metropolitan;   applied  to    letters,    large.  —  Capita. 

crime,  a  crime  punished  by  death. —  Capital  punishment^ 

a  punishment  that  takes  away  life.  —  Capital  stock,  the 

principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trader  or  company. 
Cap'i-tal,  71.  The  upper  or  projecting  and  ornamented 

part  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pillar ;  the  upper  part,  01 

whatever  is  chief;  a  chief  city,  or  metropolis  ;  the  stock 
■    of  a  bank,  a  company,  or  a  tradesman  ;  a  targe  letter. 
CXp'j-ta.l-1st,  n.  One  who  possesses  a  capital  fund  or 

stock. 
CXp'i-tal-ize,*  v.  a.  To  convert  into  capital,  as  money ; 

to  form  or  print  in  capital  letters.  London  Atlas. 
CXp'i-tal-lv»  ad.  In  b.  capital  manner  ;  chiefly. 
CXp'i-TAL-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  capital.  Scott. 
CXp-J-tXn'  Pa-^hA',*  1 71.      The    chief  admiral   of  tb 
CXp'TAiN   P^-9hA',*    i     Turkish  fleet.  Booth. 
CXp'i-tate,*  a.  (BoU)  Growing  in  a  head.  P,  Cyc. 
CXp-j-TA'TiQN,  n.  A  numeration  of  the  people  by  heads  ■ 

taxation  on  each  individual ;  a  poll-tax. 
CXp-i-ta'ti<?n-TXx,*  71.  A  tax  on  each  individual.    Ou 

thrie. 
CXp'f-TE,  n.   [L.]  (Law)   In  capite,  immediately  of  the 

king :  —  an   ancient   English    tenure    now    abolished 

CoweU 
CXp'i-TpL,   71.    [capitolium,  L.]    The   temple  of  Jupitef 

Capitolinus  at  Rome.  Shak.  A  public  edifice  for  the  usa 

of  a  legislative  body. 
CXp-i-Tp-LADE',*  71.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fi  wis, 

&c.'  Crabb. 
CXp-;-to'Ii(-^n,*')  a.  Relating  to  the  capitol,  or  the  capi 
CXp'l-TO-LiNE,*  \     tol  in  Rome.  Ash. 
C^-pIt'V-lar,*  a.    Belonging  to  a  chapter;    capit  ilar; 

Ash.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  smaU  heads.  Loudon, 
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BV'TT'v-t'AB.,  TU  [cof'tulum^  L.]  A  statute  or  act  of  an 

ecclesiastical  chapter ;  the  body  of  the    statutes  of  a 

chapter ,  a  member  of  a  chapter. 
Ca-pIt'v-LA-RIB?,*  n.  [capitalariaj  L.]  (Law)  A  code  of 

laws  promulgated  by  the  French  kings,  Ghildebert,  Fepin, 

Charlemagne,  &c.  Bouvier. 
CA-PtT'v-ii^a-L¥,  a(L  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 

chapter. 
Ca-p^'I'V-I'A-rv,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral. 
Ca-pIt'v-la-R¥,*   n.     Same    as    capitular.     Smart.     See 

Capitular. 

CA-PtT'V-LATE,  V.  n,  [i.  CAPITULATED  ;  pp.  CAPITULATING, 

CAPITULATED.]    To  draw  up   in   heads  or  articles;  to 
yield  on  certain  stipulations  ;  to  surrender  by  treaty. 

C^-pIt'v-late,*  o.  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on  con- 
ditions. Crabb, 

A-pIt-v-la'tiqn,  n.   Act  of  ci»pitulating ;  surrender  by 
treaty,  or  on  certain  conditions  j  reduction  into  heads. 

CA-plT'v-LA-TpR,  71.  One  who  capitulates.  Slierwood, 

tCXp'l-TULE,  n.  A  summary.  fVieliffe. 

C^'P'fT' x/'L&M^*  71.  [L.]  A  little  head.  —  (Bo(.)  A  head  of 
flowers ;  a  form  of  inflorescence,  as  the  dandelion.  P. 
Cyc. 

CXp-i-vArd',*  71.  (Zool.)  An  amphibious  animal  of  Brazil, 
called  a  water-hog;  capibara.  Orabh.  See  Capibaha. 

Ca-pI'vj,  (k§i-pS'v?)  n.  [copaiba,  h.^  Balsam  of  copaiba. 

GXp'lan,*  n,  A  small  fish  used  as  a  bait.  Crabb.  See  Caplin. 

CXp'ljn,*  71,  A  species  of  fish  found  in  Greenland.  P.  Cyc 
A  thong  of  leather  or  skin  by  which  the  swingel  of  a 
flail  is  fastened  to  the  staflf.  Farm.  Ency. 

Clp' Ni~la^*  n.  [L.]  (Jlfi7i,)  A  kind  of  jasper.  —  (Bo(.)  A 
vine.  Crabb. 

CXp'nq-mXw-cVj  m*  [KflTrvds  and  /laircia.]  Divination  by 
the  flying  of  smoke.  Spenser. 

CAp'np-m6r,*  71.  An  oily  substance,  of  a  pungent  and 
rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood. 
Brande. 

|Ca-p6ch',  v.  a.  Of  uncertain  meaning,  ["perhaps  to 
strip  of  the  hood."  Johnson.]  —  [  "  To  hood  ;  to  blind- 
fold." Seager.]  Hudibras.  See  Capouch. 

Ca-p6l'lin,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  Mexican  plant.  Crabb. 

IICa'pon,  (ka'pn)  [ka'pn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kS^p^n,  K.] 
n.  A  castrated  cock.  Oay. 

IICa'pon,  (ka'pn)  u.  a.  To  castrate,  as  a  cock.  Birch. 
|Ca'pon-et,*71.  a  young  capon.  Perry. 
jCA'PON-izE,*  (ka'pn-iz)  v.  a.  To  make  a  capon  of.  Bar- 
rington. 

Cafonniere^  (kap-9-n5r')  rk&p-^-ner',  W.  Sm. :  kSp-^- 
nyer',  S.;  kap-9n-yar',  Ja.  ]  7i.[Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  passage  lead- 
ing from  one  work  to  another,  protected  on  each  side  by 
a  wall  or  parapet.  [Dana. 

Ca-por'cian-ite,*    n.    (Mm.)    A   grayish-red    zeolite. 

CA-pftT'  1J.  a.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  game  at  piquet. 

Oa-pOt',  71.  [Fr.]  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at 
the  game  of  piquet. 

Ca-p6uch',  or  Ca-p6ch',  il.  [capucCj  Fr.]  A  monk's  hood. 
Shelton. 

fCA-POUCH',*  (k?-p6chO  V.  a.  To  strip  off*  the  hood.  Smart. 
See  Capoch. 

CXp'pa-dIne,*  71.  A  sort  of  silk  for  shag  to  rugs.  Crabb. 

CXp'-Pa-per,  n.  A  coarse  brown  paper  for  covers.  Boyle. 

CXp'per,  n.  One  who  caps  or  makes  caps. 

CXp'r^te,*7i.  a  substance  formed  from  capric  acid  and 
a  base.  P.  Cyc 

Ca-pre'P-IiATE,  [kji-pre'p-lat,  Ja.  Ash^Johnson^  Mawnder; 
kSp're-^lat,  K.  Wb. ;  ka'pre-^-Iat,  Sm.]  a.  [capreolusj  L.] 
Winding  and  clasping  with  tendrils  ;  cirrhous. 

C^-pre'9-lOs,*  71.  (Bot)  The  tendril  of  a  plant ;  cirrhus. 
Bravde. 

CAp'ric,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  milk  of  a  goat 
or  cow ;  as,  capric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

CafricciOj*  (k?i-pret'cho)  n.  [It,]  A  loose,  irregular 
species  of  musical  composition.  Hamilton. 

Oapriccioso*  (k^-prst-che-o'so)  [It.J  (M\ts.)  Noting  a 
ft-ee,  capricious,  humorous,  or  fantastic  style. 

Ca-PRJce',  [k^-pr5s',  S.P.J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k?-pr5s' 
or  kS.p'rSs,  W.]  n.  [caprice^  Fr. ;  capriccio,  It. ;  caprickoj 
Spk]  A  sudden  start  of  the  mind;  a  whim;  freak;  a 
fancy 

fCAPRiCHiO,  (k^i-pret'cho)  n.  Caprice.  Shak.  See  Caprice. 

C^-prT"ciovs,  (k?-prish'us)  a.  Full  of  caprice ;  freakish ; 
fantastical ;  whimsical ;  fanciful. 

CA-PRX"Ciovs-iiV,  (kgi-prish^is-l?)  ad.    Whimsically. 

CA-pRt"oiovs-Niaa,  (k^-prtsh'us-nSa)  n.  Caprice.  Sioift. 

CXp'RJ-c5rn,  71.  [L.]  The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac;  the 
winter  solstice, 

CXp-RI-fi-ca'tion,  n.  A  method  of  ripening  figs  by  the 
gnats  which  are  bred  in  the  wild  fig-tree.  Bruce. 

Cap'RI-FOLB,  n*  [caprifbliumf  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  wild  honeysuckle ;  woodbine. 

CAP'RfNE,  or  Ca'prine,  a.  Like  a  goat.  Bp.  Oauden, 

CXp-RI-ole',  71.  [Fr.]  A  leap,  such  aa  a  horse  makes  with- 
out advancing ;  a  caper  in  dancing.  Sir  J.  Davics. 

CXp'R|-zXKX,*a.  (Med.)  Uneven;  leaping.  Ash. 


CXp'r(?-^te,*  71.  A  substance  formea  fron  ftapro     acU 

and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
CXp'rO-Ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  durii     tb« 

saponification  of  butter.  Braiide. 
CAp'SA,*n.  [L.]  A  receptacle  for  books,  clothes,  &c.  f  rabb. 
CXp'si-cIne,*  n.  An  alkaline  principle  found  in  cajenne 

pepper,  a  species  of  capsicum.  Francis. 
CXp'sf-cDM,  71,  (Bot.)  Guinea  pepper,  or  its  berry  or  seed 

vessel ;  bird  pepper ;  a  pungent  pepper. 
Cap-size',  75.0,  & 71.  [i.  capsized  jpp-  capsizing,  capsized.j 

\j^aut.)  To  upset;  to  overturn. 
Cap'stXh",  71.  [cabestaiij  Fr.]  (JVaut.)  A  machine  employed 

in  ships  to  draw  up  a  great  weight  or  to  weigh  anchors. 

sometimes  improperly  called  capstem. 

CXp'su-LaSiy     *^*  ^o^^o^  'i^6  *  chest  or  capsule.  Bromae 

CXp'su"lat-ed  i  **■  ^"'^*os6'^  *"  *  ^'^^  or  chest.  Browne- 

CXp'sule,  71.  {capsnla^  L.]  (BoU)  The  seed-vessel  of  a 
plant;  a  many-seeded  fruit,  —  (C%em.)  A  small,  atallow 
evaporating  vessel  or  dish.  (Anat.)  A  membrane ;  a  bag. 

CXp'taim",  (kSp'tin)  n.  [copitaiTie,  Fr.]  The  commander  of  a 
ship,  of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  of  a  company  of  infantrj' . 
a  chief;  a  warrior. —  Captain-general,  a  commander-in 
chief. 

CXp'tain,  (kap'tin)  (I.  Chief;  valiant.  Shak.  [r.] 

CXp'tain-cy,*  71.  The  office  of  captain.  Maunder. 

CXp'TAiN-CY-^fiN'ER-AL,*  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  captain-general.  Murray. 

CXp'TAjN-G6N'ER-Ai,*  71.  A  command er-in-chief.  Booth 

CXp'tain-(5^£n'er-al-cy,*  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  captain-general.  Sat.  Mag. 

CXp'tain-Pa-^hA',*  71.  The  Turkish  high-admiral.  Ed 
Reo.  See  Capitan  Pacha.  [tainship.  Spenser,  [r.. 

CXp'TAiN-Ry,  n.  The  power  over  a  certain  district ;  cap 

CXp'tajn-ship,  n.  The  post  or  oflice  of  a  captain. 

fCAP-TA'TiOK",  71.  [captation,  old  Fr.]  Capture  ;  courtship 
flattery.  Sink  Charles. 

CXp'TipM",  71.  [capiojlj.]  (Law)  The  act  of  taking  any  person 
particularly  oy  a  judicial  process;  a  seizure;  arrest.— 
Caption  of  an  indictment^  the  designation  of  the  style  of  th« 
court  before  which  the  jurors  make  their  presentment.  ^ 
Caption  is  often  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
amble, or  head  of  a  chapter  or  discourse. 

CXp'tiovs^  (kap'shus)  a.  [captiosus,  L.]  Catching  al 
faults;  disposed  to  cavil  or  find  fault;  insidious;  in- 
snaring. 

CXp'Tioya-ty,  (kSp'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  captious  manner 

CXp'Tioys-siss,  71,  Q,uality  of  being  captious. 

fCAP-Ti' VANCE,*  71.  Captivity.  Spenser. 

CXp'TJ-vate,  v.  a.  \captivo,  L.]  [i.  captivated  ;  pp.  cap- 
tivating, cApTiTATED.]  To  make  captive;  to  lakt 
prisoner ;  to  subdue ;  to  charm ;  to  fascinate. 

fCXp'Tj-VATE,  a.  Made  prisoner.  Shak. 

CXp'Ti-VAT-jN&,*a.  Able  to  captivate  or  charm;  fascinating 

CXp-TI-va'tiow,  n.  The  act  of  captivating.  Bp.  Hall. 

CXp'tive,  n.  One  taken  in  war ;  a  prisoner ;  one  charmed 
by  beauty. 

CXp'tjve,  o.  Made  prisoner;  taken  by  force. 

fCXp'TlVE,  V.  a.  To  take  prisoner.  Spenser. 

CAP-Tlv'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  a  captive ;  subjection  by  the  fate 
of  WEU- ;  bondage. 

CXp'tqr,  71.  One  who  takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

||CXpT'VRE,  (kSLpfyur)  n.  The  act  of  taking  any  thing ;  the 
thing  taken  ;  a  prize. 

IICXpt'VR'E,  v.a.  [i.  captured  ',pp.  capturing,  captured.] 
To  take  by  force,  as  in  war ;  to  take,  as  a  prize. 

fCjlJfP'OC/o,  (kgi-p6t'che-6)  71.  [It.]  A  capouch.  Spenser 

fCAPUCHED,  (k?-p3cht0  a.  [capuce,  Fr.]  Covered  with  a 
hood.  Browne. 

CXp-V-?hIn',  (kS.p-\i-shen07i.  [capvdn^  capuchouj  Fr.J  A  fe 
male  garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood :  —  a  pi  geon 
whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers :  —  a  Franciscai 
friar  or  monk,  so  called  .'rom  his  cowl. 

OXp'V-i'fiT,*  71.  A  tumoi  or  enlargement  on  the  point  of  a 
horse*s  hock.  Loudon. 

CA'P^T*n.  [L.]  pi.  cAp'T'T^.  Thehead.— In  England, 
the  council  of  a  university,  consisting  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, a  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties  of  divinity,  civil 
law,  and  physic,  and  two  masters  of  arts.  Month.  Rev. 

CA'p^T-MoR'TTj-t-M^n.  [L.]  A  phrase  used  to  express 
the  residuum,  when  all  that  can  be  extracted  is  gone 

Car,  71.  A  small  carriage ;   a  carriage  or  vehicle  for  a  rail- 

■  road  J  a  chariot  of  war,  or  triumph: —  Charles's  Wain,  or 
the  Bear,  a  constellation. 

CXr,  ChXr,  in  the  names  of  places,  seem  to  have  relation 
to  the  British  caer,  a  city.  Gibson's  Camden. 

CXr'a-bIne,  [k5r'9-bTn,  Ja. ;  kftr'si-bin,  K. ;  kar-bln',  S. 
W.  P.]  71.  [caraMno,  It. ;  carabine,  Fr.]  A  fire-arm  used  Ip 
cavalry ;  a  petronel ;  a  small  sort  of  fire-arm  between  > 
pistol  and  a  musket.  —  Written  also  carbine. 

Car-A-B|-NEER',  71  [carabin%er,'FT.]  A  sort  of  light  hors^k- 
man;  one  armed  with  a  cEirabine.  —  Written  ^\so  carhn- 
eer.  Chanibers. 
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ClR'^-BtJa/  A  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopteroua  Inaecta. 
P.  Cyc 

CXR'^C,n.  [carraca,  Sp.]  Alarge  Spanish  ship  j  a  galleon. 

Raleigh* 
CXr'^-cXi.,*  tu  An  Asiatic  animal  resembling  the  lynx. 

Ooldsmith 
CXr'^-c6l,*  n.    A  staircase  having  a  spiral  curve.  Crabb. 
CXr'vcole,  7u  [Fr.]  An  oblique  tread  of  a  horse. 
CXb'^-cole,  v.  tu  To  move  in  caracoles. 
CXr'^^CT,  71.  Same  as  carat.  Herbert.  See  Carat. 
C/tii'^JE,*?!.  [Fr.]  A  water-bottle  or  decanter.  Smart, 
Ca-ra^^e',*  n.  A  measure  of  lime,  64  bushels.  Crabb. 
CXr'a-mEl,*  n.  [Fr.]  The  sixth  and  last  boiling  of  sugar. 

Crabb.  See  Caromel. 
Ca'r^nx,*  71.  (/eft.)  /  genus  of  fishes  of  the  mackerel  fam- 
ily. Brande. 
CXr-vpace',*  n.  A  thick,  solid,  and  firm  shell  which  cov- 
ers the  tortoise  ur  turtle.  Crabb.  See  Calipash. 
CXe'^t,  n.   [caraZy  Fr.]    A  weight  of  four  grains,  with 
which  diamonds  are  weighed: — a  word  signifying  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  in  a  mass  of  metal;  thus,  —  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats,  and  gold  of  22 
carats  fine  is  gold  of  which  22  parts  are  pure,  out  of  24 
parts  ;  the  other  S  parts  being  silver,  copper,  or  other 
metal. 
CAr-^-vXn'    [kar-9-van',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ;  kar'?i-^n, 
S.  E.  K.  Wb7\  n.  [Ar.]  A  company  or  troop  of  merchants 
or  pilgrims,  as  they  travel  in  the  East  j  a  large  carriage. 
CXK'-^-VJJ*-EER',*n.One  who  leads  the  camels,  &c.,  of  a 

caravan.  Ask. 
CXR-A-vXN's^-Ry,  71.  A  kind  of  inn,  or  large  public  house, 
in  the  East,  for  lodging  caravans  or  travellers  in  the  des- 
ert, &c.  —  Written  also  caravansera. 
CXr'a-v£l,,  )  n.      [caravela,  Sp.]    A  light,  old-fashioned 
CXr'vel,     \      ship;  a  French  herring-vessel.   Robertson. 
ClR-^~v&L' LA,*  n.  [It.]    A  Turkish  frigate  carrying  40 
guns.  Ec.  Rev.  [seed. 

Car'vwaY,  71.  A  biennial  plant ;  also  its  aromatic  or  spicy 
CXr'a-way-CSm'fjt,*  71.   A  sweetmeat  containing  cara- 
way. Ooldsmith, 
C^R-bXz'9-tate,*  n.  (Cliem.)  A  salt  formed  of  carbazotic 

acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 
CXr-Ba-z6t'JC,*  a.  {Chem.)   Noting  a  crystallizable  acid 
and  bitter  substance  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxy- 
gen. Braride. 
CXr'bine,  or  Car-bine',  [kar'bin,  S.  E.  F.  Sm. ,-  kar-bin', 

W.  P.]  iu  A  small  fire-arm.  See  Carabine. 
CXr-B|N-EER',*7i.  See  Carabineer. 
CAr'b6n,  71.  [carbOjli.']  {Chem.)   Pure   charcoal,  an  un- 
compounded  or  simple  Dody,  bright,  brittle,  and  inodorous. 
When  crystallized,  it  forms  the  diamond. 
CXs^BQ-NA'CEoys,  (kar-b^-na'shus)  a.  Containing  carbon. 
|CXR'BQ-rrADE,*  71.  Same  as  carbonado.  Smart. 
JCXr-bq-na'dq,  71.  [carbomiade,  Fr.]  Meat  cut  across  to  be 

broiled  upon  the  coals.  Sliak, 
#CXr-BP-wa'D9,  v.  a.  To  cut  or  hack.  Skak. 
CAB'BpN-^TE,*7i,  (Chem.)  A  compound  substance  formed 

by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 
CXr'bqn-at-eDj^  a.   Combined  with  carbon  or  carbonic 

acid.  lA/elU 
C^r-b5]v'ic.  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  carbon. 
CXR-BQ-NiE'i^R-QOs,*    a.     Containing    carbon    or    coal. 

Brande. 

CXR-BpN-f-ZA'TipN,*7i.  Actof  changing  into  carbon.  Ure. 

CXr'bpn-IZE,^  v.  a.    [i.  carbonized  ;  pp.  carbonizing, 

CARBONIZED.]   To  couvcrt  iuto  carbon ;  to  burn  to  coal. 

Loudon. 

Car'BP-np-hy'drovs,*  a.  (Chem.)  Composed  of  carbon 

and  hydrogen.  Ure. 
Uar'bp-noDs,^    a.     Containing    carbon ;    carbonaceous. 

Orahb. 
CXr'bo5',*7i.   a  large,  globular  bottle  of  green  glass  pro- 
tected by  basket-work.  Brande. 
Car'bOn-cle,  (kar'bungk-kl)  n.  {carbtmculusy  L.]  An  an- 
cient name  of  a  gem  or  precious  Btone  of  a  deep  red  col- 
or, supposed  to  be  a  precious  garnet.  —  (Med.)  A  hard, 
round,  inflammatory   tumor  which  discharges  a  fetid 
matter. 
OXb'bOn-cled,  (kar'biingk-kld)  a.  Set  with  carbuncles; 

spotted ;  deformed  or  afflicted  with  carbuncles. 
CAR-BtJN'cv-L^R)  tt-  Like  a  carbuncle ;  infiamed. 
CAR-B&N-cv-iiA'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  reduced  to  char- 
coal ;  the  blasting  of  young  buds  of  trees.  Harris. 
CXr'bv-e£t,*  71.   (Ch&m.)    Carbon  combined  witli  some 

other  substance.  Brande, 
CXr'bv-r£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  or  containing  car- 
bon. Brande, 
CXr'CVJOU,*  7t.   (Zool.)   An  American  quadruped.    Gold- 
smith. 
Car'C-J.-n£t,  71.  {carcariy  Fr.l   A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 
Car'case,  71.  A  dead  body.  Bible.  See  Carcass. 
Car'cass,  71.  [carcasse^  Fr.]    A  dead  body  of.any  animal ; 
the  body,  ludicrously  or  in  contempt;  the  decayed  re- 
mains of  any  thing.  (Carpentry)  The  work  of  a   house 


before  it  is  lathed  or  plastered  or  the  floors  laid    -(JtfUL 
A  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covered  with  cloth 
When  filled  with  combustibles,  it  is  thrown  into  a  b» 
sieged  place,  in  order  to  set  the  buildings  on  fire, 
CXr'cXx,*  n.  A  species  of  large  poppy.  Crabb. 
tCXR'c?-LA(j^E,  71.  [carceTy  L.J  (Law)  Prison  fees.  Bailey. 
Car'ce-ral,  a.  Belonging  to  a  prison.  Fox.  [r.] 
CXr'jBHE-do-ny,*  n.  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Crabb. 
Cj^BnCf-No'MA^  71.  [L.  ;  Kaptcivafia,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  cancer 

a  tumor ;  an  ulcer. 
CXR-Cf-NOBi'A-ToOs,   [kar-se-nSm'^t-tSaj  P-  ^-  Sm.  J3sh 

kar-se-no'mj-tiis,  Ja,  IVb.]  a.  Cancerous. 
Card,  n.  [carte,  Fr.]  A  small  square  of  pasteboard  or  thick 
paper,  used  for  purposes  of  business,  civility,  or  playin| 
at  games ;  a  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the  com 
pass  ;  a  billet,  notice,  or  message  :  —  an  instrument  foi 
combing  wool,  &c. 
GXrd,  v.  a.  [i.  carded  ;  pp.  carding,  carded.]   To  comb 

to  mingle  together;  to  disentangle. 
CXrd,  ».  n.  To  game ;  to  use  cards.  Dryden. 
CXr'da-mine  ,  71.    [jfttpfJa/iti/jy.]  (BoU)   The  meadow  cress 

or  lady's  smock. 
CXr'd^-mSm,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  aromatic  capsule  of  different 

species  ofamomum.  P.  Cyc. 
C'ar-i>4.~m6' Mr/M,  n.  [L. ;  KapSd{ib)itov,  6r.]  Cardamom 

Chambers.  See  Cardamom. 
CXrd'er,  n.  One  who  cards  or  uses  cards. 
CXr'di-Xc,  a.  [cardiacuSf  L.]   Belonging  to  or  connected 

with  the  heart ;  cordial;  strengthening. 
Car'dj-Xc,*  71.    (Med.)    A  cordial  j  a  cardiac  medicine 

Crabb. 
C^R-Di'A-cAL,  [ksir-di'gi-k?J,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  kar'de-9-kSl, 
iSt^.  JVb.]  a.  [Kafidia.]   Strengthening;  cordial;  cardiac 
More, 
C-fl^R-Di'^-CE,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Min.)  A  heart-shaped   precious 

stone.  Cr(^b. 
Car-di-Xg'ra-phv,*  71.  (Med.)  An  anatomical  description 

of  the  heart.  Dunglisoii. 
CXR'Di-Xij-i^y,  71.  (Med.)  The  heart-bum.  Q^uincg, 
CXr'di-n^l,  a,  {cardiiiolisj  L.]  Principal ;  chief. —  Cardinal 
virtues,  f^with  the  ancients,)  prudence,  temperance,  jus- 
tice, and  fortitude. —  Cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  —  Cardinal  signs,  the  signs  at  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year ;  viz.:  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn  ;  or 
the  two  equinoxes,  and  two  solstices.  —  Cardinal  numbers, 
one,two,three,  &:c.,  in  distinction  from  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  &;c. 
Car'dj-n^l,  71.  A  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  next  in 
rank  to  the  pope.     The  cardinals  are  distinguished  by  a 
scarlet  hat,  and  they  form  the  pope's  council,  —  70  in 
number.  —  A  woman^s  red  cloak,  like  a  cardinal's. 
CXr'di-nal-ate^  71.  The  oifice  of  cardinal.  UEstrange. 
CXR'Di-iTAL-Fi.blX^'ER,  71.  (Bot.)  A  bright  Scarlet  flower , 

a  species  of  lobelia. 
CXr'di-nal-Ize,  7j.  ffl.  To  make  a  cardinal.  Shddon,rBL,\ 
CXr^di-nal-shTp,  n.  The  office  of  a  cardinal.  Bp.  HaU 
CXrd'ing,  n.  The  act  of  using  cards. 
CXrd'Jng,*?.  a.  That  cards;  combing. 
CXr-di-oId',  71.  (Oeom.)   A  curve,  so  named  from  itsr^ 

sembling  a  heart. 
CAR-Di'Tjs,*7i.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Brande. 
CXr'di-Om,*  n.   (Zool)    A  genus  of  bivalve  sea-shells, 

Hamilton. 
CXrd'ma-ker,  71.  A  maker  of  cards.  Shak. 
OXrd'mXtch,  re.  A  match  made  by  dipping  pieces  of  card 

in  melted  sulphur.  Addison. 
Car-d66n',  71.  [cardo,  Sp.]  A  species  of  wild  artichoke. 
CXRD'-PXK^Ty,*  71,  An  Eissembly  where  cards  are  played 

HawkiTis. 
CXrd'-Play-ER,*  n.  One  who  plays  cards.  Johnson, 
CXrd'-Ta-ble.  71.  A  table  for  playing  cards. 
C'Ar' dij-U8-Bbn-e-i>1c' ii;s,  n.  [L,]  The  blessed  thistle, 

Shak. 
CXre,  71.   Solicitude ;   caution ;   anxiety ;  charge ;  regard 

the  object  of  solicitude  or  care. 
CXre,  v.  n.  [i.  CARED  ;  pp.  caring,  cared.]  To  be  anxiouB  j 

to  be  inclined ;  to  be  in  concern.  . 
CXre'-crazed,  (-krazd)  a.  Broken  with  care.  Shak. 
f  CXr'ect,  n,   A  mark  ;  a  charm.  UiLgdale.   See  Charact 
CXre'-d:e-fy'jng,  a.  Bidding  defiance  to  care. 
CXre'-^-lud'ing,*  a.  Avoiding  care  or  trouble.  Thomson, 
C^-REEN',v.a.  [career, Fr.]  [i.  careened; pp. caheeninc, 
CAREENED.]  (J^aut,)  To  lay  a  vessel  on  one  side,  in  ordd 
to  calk  and  repair  the  other  side.  Chambers. 
Cj{l-RB£M',  v.  ju  To  Incline  to  one  side  under  a  press  cf 

sail. 
Ca-RBEn'age,*  71,   A  place  to  careen  a  ship ;  expense  cf 

careening.  Col.  Reid, 
Cv^een'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  laying  a  vessel  on  one  sid« 

and  refitting  or  repairing  it,  Crabb. 
C^-HEtR',  n.  [earri&rej  Fr.]   The  ground  on  which  a  iB(f 
is  run ;  a  race  ;  a  course ;  speed  ;  procedure ;  course  <.4 
action. 
CvB'EER',  v.  TU  To  run  or  move  rapidly.  Milton. 
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iaE'FOL,  a.  Full  of  care  ;  using  care ;  provident;  watch- 
ful ;  heedful ;  anxious. 

CAre'fGl-L¥,  ad.  In  a  careful  manner ;  heedfuUy. 

CARE'FfjL-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  careftal, 

CXrb'-kIll-jng,*  a.  Putting  an  end  to  care.  Moore. 

GAre'L^ss,  o.  Having  no  care ;  heedless ;  negligent. 

CAre'li:ss-lv,  od.  Heedlessly;  negligently. 

CAre'l^ss-nSss,  n.  The  state  of  being  careless. 

tCA'R?N-c¥,  iu  [carensy  L.]  Want;  lack.  Bp.  Richardson. 

CJtR':?N-TANE,  n.  [(/i«wa?i«ame,  Fr.]  A  papal  indulgence. 
Bp.  Taylor.  See  Q.uarantine. 

C^-Rj6ss',  v.  a.  [caresaer^  Fr.]  [i.  caressed  ;  pp.  caress- 
ing, CARESSED.]  To  treat  with  fondness  ;  to  endear;  to 
fondle. 

CvR'i^ss',  7^  An  act  of  endearment.  Mdton. 

Ca-REss'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  treating  with  endearment. 

C^-r£ss'jn<J,*  p.  0.  Treating  with  kind  and  friendly  at- 
tentions. 

CA'R5T,n.  [L.]  A  mark  thus  [a]  which  denotes  that  some- 
thing which  IS  interlined  has  been  omitted. 

CAre'-tuned,  (kdr'tund)  a.  Tuned  by  care.  Shak. 

CAre'worn,*  a.  Worn  or  vexed  with  care.  StnarU 

CArb'-woOwd-ed,  a.  Wounded  with  care.  May. 

tC]iR'G^-spN,  n.  [cargacon^  Sp.]  Acargo.  Howell. 

Car'go,  n.  [cargucj  Fr.J  pi.  car'goe?.  The  lading  of  a 
ship  or  merchant  vessel ;  goods,  merchandise,  or  wares 
conveyed  in  a  ship ;  freight ;  load. 

Ca'RJ-at-?d,*  a.  Aflbcltsd  or  injured  by  caries.  Berdmore, 

CXr-j-Xt'J-de^,  lupl.  See  Caryatides. 

CAr-jb-be'an,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cluster  of  the  West  India 
islands,  or  the  adjacent  sea.  Eamshaw. 

CXr'i-b6u,*  n,  [Fr.]  (^Zool.)  An  American  quadruped. 
Ooldsmith. 

CIr'j-c^tOre,  [kir-e-k^-tur',  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Svu  ;  kSr-e-k?- 
chur',  fV.  i  kSr'e-kj-tiir,  Wb.'j  n.  [caricaturaj  It.]  A  paint- 
ing, representation,  or  description,  so  overcharged  as  to 
be  ridiculous,  yet  retaining  a  resemblance. 

CAr-I-c^-ture',  v.  a.  [i.  caricatured  ^pp.  caricaturing, 
CARICATURED.]  To  represent  by  caricature;  to  ridicule. 

CXR-t-cA-TtJ'RjsT,  71.  One  who  caricatures. 

CAR-i-c6&'RA-PH"y,*  71.  A'description  of  sedges  or  grasses. 
Joiirn.  Science, 

CXr'I-coDs,  a.[caricaj  L.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fig. 

Ca'rj-e^,  71.  [£.]  (Med,)  Ulceration  or  rottenness  of  a 
bone ;  a  decayed  bone  or  tooth. 

Ca-rTl'lQN,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  chime.  —  (Jlfus.)  A  sort  of  hand- 
bell ;  a  tune  performed  upon  bells.  Brande. 

CXr'J-nate,*  a.  (BoU  &.  ZooL)  Formed  like  the  keel  of  a 
vessel.  Brande. 

CXr'J-nat-^d,  a.  [carina^  L.]  (BoU)  Shaped  like  the  keel 
of  a  ship. 

CXR'f-OLE,'''  Tt.  A  light  carriage  for  one  person,  drawn  by 
one  horse.  Ed.  Ejiey. 

CA-Ri-5p's;8,'f' n.  (Bou)  A.small,  one-celled,  indehiscent 
pericarp.  Loudon,  See  Cartopsis. 

CA-Rj-6s'}-Ty,  n.  Ulceration  of  a  bone ;  rottenness. 

Ca'ri-oGs,  a.  Rotten  or  ulcerated,  as  a  bone. 

fCARK,  71.  Care  ;  anxiety.  Sidney, 

CXrk,  v.  n.  To  be  careful  or  anxious.  Sidney,  [r.] 

ICark'ING^,  71.  Care ;  anxiety.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CA.TLK'i'say*p.  a.  Anxious;  as,  "  corking  cares,"  Bp.  Beo~ 
eridge. 

fCXRLE,  7u  A  brutal  man ;  a  churl.  Spenser, 

CXrle,  n.  A  kind  of  hemp.  7\isser. 

fCARLE,  V.  n.  To  act  like  a  carle.  Burton, 

C^AR'Lfc,'^  71,  Same  as  charlock.  Farm.  Ency.  [liOcal,  Eng 
land.] 

Car'ljne-ThIs'tle,  n.  [carlinaj  L.]  A  plant. 

C/AR'ljng§,  71,;??.  (JVaut.)  Timbers  lying  fore  and  aft  to 
fortify  the  smaller  beams  of  a  ship. 

f  CXrIi'ISH,  a.  Churlish ;  rude.  Marriage  of  Sir  Oawaine, 

fCARL'fSH-Nfiss.  71.  Churlishness.  Huloet. 

Car'lOck,'''  n.  A  plant ;  a  sort  of  isinglass ;  charlock,  .dsh. 

ICXr'lqt.  71.  A  countryman.  Shak. 

b'AVL-iiQ-viN'i^l'^Ny*  a.  Relating  to  Charlemagne  or  his 
race.  HaUam, 

CaR'm^n,  n. ;  pi.  CARMEN.  A  man  who  drives  a  car.  Oay, 

CXR'Mili-lN,*  a.  Carmelite.  See  Carmelite. 

CXr'M]?l-Tte,  n.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. — 
A  sort  of  pear. 

CXr'mpl-ite,*  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Car-mIn'^-tIve,  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  relaxes, 
expels  wind,  or  promotes  perspiration.  Arbuthnot. 

Car-mIn'vtXve,  o.  Warming ;  antispasmodic.  Sioift, 

CXr'mine,  or  Car-mine',  [kar'mln,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wb.; 
kjj-min',  W.  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.  [carmiTi,  Fr  ]  A  bright  red  or 
crimson  pigment,  paint,  or  color. 

Car'na*?e,7u  [Fr.J  Slaughter;  massacre;  butchery;  de- 
struction of  flesh  ;  bloody  flesh. 

CXr'nAL,  o.  [carjimis, ^o-w  h.]  Relating  to  flesh;  fleshly, 
Eis  opposed  to  spiritual ;  lustful.  —  (Lata)  Carnal  Jmo-al&dgCy 
sexual  connection. 

CaR'NAL-I^M,*  71.  Same  as  cartiality.  Dr.  Allen,  [r.] 

CXr'n^-Ist,  *.  One  given  to  carnality.  Burton. 


GXr'n^l-ite,  n.  A  \\orldly-minded  man.  Andfton,  (B.' 
Car-nXl'j-tv,  71.  State  of  being  carnal  j  fleshly  uit. 
CXr'n^l-ize,  v.  a.  To  debase  to  carnality.  Scoti 
CXr'nal-ly,  ad.  In  a  carnal  manner;  libidinou&ly. 
CXr'n^l-mind']?©,  a.  Worldly-minded.  More. 
CXR'N^L-flllND'JfD-Nfiss,  n,  Grossness  of  mind.  Ellia.  . 
C^R-NA'TlpN,  71.   The  natural  flesh-color. — (Bot.)  A  fini 

sort  of  clove  pink,  a  variety  of  the  dianthus.  Pope. 
Car-na'tipned,  a.  Colored  like  the  carnation.  Lovelace, 
CXr'nel.*  a.  Rugged  ;  shapeless.  Dryden.  [r.]. 
Car-n£l'IAN,  ^k^r-ngry3,n)  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  stone  cT 

a  red  or  reddisn-white  color ;  and  sometimes  almost  white. 

It  is  a  species  of  agate  or  chalcedony. 
CXr'ne-6n,*  71.  A  soft,  fleshy  substance.  Brands. 
CXr'ne-oDs,  a.  Fleshy ;  partaking  of  flesh.  Ray. 
CXr'ney,  71.   A  disease  in  horses,  whereby  their  noutbi 

become  so  furred  that  they  cannot  eat.  Chambers. 
CARfNT-FSXj*  71.  [L.]  A  public  executioner ;  a  hangman. 

Sir  fV,  ScoU. 
CXr-nj-fj-c ACTION,  71.  The  making  of,  or  turning  to,  flestL 
CXr'nj-fy,  v.  71.  To  breed  or  form  flesh.  Hale. 
CXR'Nf-v^li,  n.  [camovale^  It.]   The  Catholic  feast  or  sea- 
son of  festivity  before  Lent,  continuing  twelve  days. 
C^r-nIv'q-r^,*  n.  pi.   [L.]   (Zool.)   The  tribe  of  carnivo- 
rous animals,  Brande. 
CXr-nIv-p-rX^'j-tV)*  »».    Voraciousness  of  appetite  foi 

flesh.  Pope. 
C^R-nIv'q-roDs,  a.  [camis  and  voro,  L.]  Feeding  on  flesh. 
Car-nose',*  a.  Fleshy;  partaking  of  flesh.  P,  Cyc. 
CAR-N6s'j-Ty,  71.  A  fleshy  excrescence  ;  a  caruncle. 
tCXR'Noys,  a.  Fleshy ;  carneous ;  carnal.  Browne. 
CXr'ny,*  v.  n.    To  interlard  discourse  with  hypocritica. 

terms  or  tones  of  endearment.  Smart.  [Colloquial.] 
CXr'pb,  71.   A  tree,  very  common  in  Spain,  the  pods  of 

which  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  horse,  called  SL 

John's  bread.  MiUer. 
fCA-R09HE',   (k&-roshO  ti.   [carrozzaf  It.]    A  carriage  of 

pleELSure.  Burton. 
•fC^-R09HED',  (kst-roshtOp-  o-  Placed  in  a  coach. 
CXR-Q-cdL'z.A,*  71,  A  genus  of  land-snails  which  adhere 

tenaciously  to  limestone  rocks.  Brande. 
CXr'pl,  71.   [carola.  It.]   A  song  of  exultation;  a  joyfu. 

song  ;  a  song  of  devotion  or  praise  ;  a  hymn  ;  a  warble. 

CXr'QL,  v.   n.     [i.  CAROLLED  ;  pp.    OAROLLINO,  CAROLLED.i 

To  sing ;  to  warble.  Spenser. 
CXr'ql,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  in  song.  Milton. 
CXr-q-l!n',*  71.  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  Sec. ;  value  about  a 

pound  sterling.  O-abb. 
Car-p-li'n^-PinKj*  n.  A  plant ;  the  worm-grass,  the  root 

of  which  is  used  m  medicine.  BootJt. 
CXR'pL-iiiNG-,  71.  A  hymn  or  song  of  devotion.  Spenser, 
CXr-p-l1?t'{c,*  a.  Bound  with  leaves  and  branches,  ai 

columns ;  festooned.  FVancis. 
CXr'p-m£:l,*  n.  Sugar   melted  till  it   acquires  a   browD 

color  J,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odor.  Brande, 
Ca-r6onj*  71.  A  species  of  cherry.  Smart 
CXr-p-teei,',*  71.  An  Oriental  weight  varying  from  five  to 

nine  pounds.  Crabb. 
Ca-R<5t'id,*  71.  (-3710*.)  An  artery  of  the  neck.    There  are 

two  of  these  arteries,  and  they  convey  the  blood  to  the 

head.  Brande. 
C^-r5t'id,  a.  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  two  principal  ar- 
teries, which  convey  the  blood  to  the  head. 
C^-r5t'i-dal,  a.  Carotid.  Smith. 
C^-RbO'9AL,  (k^-rbfiz'^l)  71.  A  revelling;  a  noisy  drink< 

ingbout';  festivity.  Dryden. 
CA.-ROii^'E'j  (k^i-riiuz')  v.  n.  [carousserj  FrJ  [i.  caroused) 

pp.  CAROUSING,  CAROUSED.]  To   drink  freely  and   witb 

jollity  ;  to  quaff ;  to  revel. 
CA.-RofJ^E',  (kgi-roiiz')  v.  a.  To  drink  lavishly.  Shak. 
Ca-roO^e',  (k^-rbuz')  n.  A  drinking  match;    carousaL 

Pope. 
CA-RbO§'ER,  71.  One  who  carouses  ;  a  toper. 
Carp,  71,  [carpe,  Fr.]  A  pond  fish.  Hale. 
Carp,  v,  n.  [carpo,  L.]  [i.  carped  ;  pp,  carpi  no,  oarfes.J 

To  censure  ;  to  cavil. 
■fCXRP,  V.  a.  To  blame.  Abp.  Cranmer, 
CXr'peXj,*  n.  (BoU)  One  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  pistil  9 

a  single  leaf  rolled  up  into  one  of  the  integers  of  a  pistiL 

P.  Cyc. 
CXr'pel-l^-rY,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  carpel.  P.  Cyc 
CXr'p?n-ter,  71.  [charpenUer^  Fr.]  An  artificer  in  wood; 

a  builder  of  houses,  ships.  &c. :  —  an  officer  on  board* 

man-of-war  who  has  the  charge  of  the  boats. 
CXr'p?n-T¥R-Ing,*  71.  The  employment  of  a  carpenter 

Coleridge. 
CXr'p?n-trv,  71.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  carpenter ;  an  a* 

semblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected  by  framing, 
CXrp'er,  7l  One  who  carps ;  a  caviller. 
CXr'pet,  n.  [karpet,  D.]  An  ornamental  covering  for  % 

floor ;  a  covering  for  a  table,  ground,  &;c. —  To  be  on  Vu 

carpet^  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

CAR'PET,   V,  a.    [«.  CARPETED  ;  pp.  CARPSTINQ,  CARPXTXD.] 

To  spread  with  carpets.  Bacon, 
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0'AH'p?T-lNGt,*  n.  Materials  for  carpets.  Qw.  Rev. 
CXr'p:et-m5n-«er,*  n.  A  dealer  in  carpets;    a  lover  of 

ease  and  pleasure.  Shak. 
CXr'pet-walk,  (kar'pet-w9iwk)  n.  A  green  way  or  walk. 
CXr'pet-way,  n.  A  green  way;  a  strip  or    border  of 

greensward  left  round  the  mEirgin  of  a  ploughed  field. 
CJVR'PH9-LiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  atraw-colored,  brittle  mineral. 

Dana. 
CiR-PHp-slD'i:-RiTE,*  n.  (Milt.)  A  straw-colored,  reniform 

mineral    Dana. 
Carp'ing,  p.  a.  Captious  ;  censorious ;  complaining. 
CXrp'ing,  n.  Cavil ;  censure  ;  abuse.  Leslie^ 
CXRP'iN&-LY,  ad.  Captiously    Camden. 
CJtRP'MEAL§,  71.  pi.  A  coarse  cloth  made  in  the  north  of 

England. 
CXr'pq-lIte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fossil  or  petrified  fruit  or  seed. 

Brande, 
C^R-p6l'p-(?^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  carpology.  Smart. 
C^K-f6Ij'q-^v*  n.  (Bot)  A  part  of  botany  which  treats 

of  seeds,  seed-vessels,  and  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 
Cajr'p  ps,  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  wrist :  —  the  knee  of  a  horse. 
CXr'rac,  71.  See  Carac. 

CAR'RA-£^EEN,*or  CXR'RA-jeEEN-M6ss,*  ?i.  A  llcheu  or 
marine  plant  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  various  countries  ; 
used  for  making  jellies,  &;c.  Dunglison. 
CXr'R^t,  n.  A  weight  of  four  grains.  See  Cabat. 
CXr'RA-way,  71.  See  Caraway. 

CAR'R?L,*n,  The  arrow  used  in  crossbows,  the  head  of 
which  was  four-sided  ;   a  crossbow  bolt.     Called  also 
quarrel.  Brande. 
CAR'Rl-^-BLiE,  a.  That  may  be  carried.  Sherwood, 
CXr'rJa^^e,  (kar'rij)   n.  {cariage^  Fr.]  The  act  of  carry- 
ing ;  a  vehicle  with  wheels,  for  conveying  goods  or  pas- 
sengers ;  any  vehicle  ;  conveyance  :  —  behavior ;  conduct ; 
manners;  management: — the  part  of  a  printing-press 
on  which  the  types  are  placed  to  be  printed.   [fThat 
which  is  carried  ;  baggage.  Spenser,'] 
CXr'ria'?e-^-ble,*  o.  That  may  be  conveyed  in  carriages. 

Bamt9. 
CXr'ria(JE-Horse,*  71.  A  horse  used  in  a  carriage.  Booth. 
CXr'rJck-B£nd,*  n.  (J<ratit.)  A  particular  knot  used  on 

shipboard.  Crabb. 
CXR'Rf-ER,  n.  One  who  carries ;  a  messenger ;  a  pigeon 

used  in  conveying  intelligence. 
CXr'ri-er-PI)?'eon,*  ju  A  species  of  pigeon  employed  for 

carrying  letters.  Booth. 
CXr'ri-l6n,*  71.  See  Cabillon. 
CXr'rJ-QN,  tu    [carogne,  old  Fr.]  Dead,  putreiying  flesh, 

unfit  for  food. 
CXr'RI-QN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  feeding  upon,  carcasses. 
CXr'RQL,*  n.  (^rch.)  A  pew,  closet,  or  desk  with  a  seat, 

placed  under  a  window.  £7^(071. 
CXr'rQN-ade,  n.  A  very  short  piece  of  iron  cannon  or 

ordnance,  originally  made  at  Carron,  in  Scotland. 
C^R-rS6n',*  n.  A  rent  paid  for  driving  a  car  or  cart  in 

London.  Crabb. 
CAr'RQT,  71.  A  fleshy,  esculent  root. 
CXr'RQT-j-N£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  carroty,  .dsh, 
CXr'RQT-v,  tu  Colored  like  carrots ;  reddish  ;  yellowish. 
CXr'row?,  n.  pi.  {Ireland)  Strolling  gamesters, 
CXR'RV-CA^5^E,*    or  CXr'V-CAGE,*  n.  (Law)  A  duty  or 

tax  on  the  plough  ;  ploughing.  Crabb. 
CXr'rVj  ■"■  «•    [charier^  Fr.]   p.  carried  ;j?p.   carrying, 
CARRIED-]  To  convey,  bear,  or  transport,  by  sustaining 
the  thing  carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sustained.    It  gen- 
erally implies  motion  from  the  speaker,  and  so  is  opposed 
to  67^71^  or  fetch,  —  To  effect;  to  manage;  to  gain;  to 
behave  ;  to  conduct.  —  To  carry  ojf,  to  destroy.  —  To  carry 
ouj  to  prosecute  ;  to  continue.  —  To  carry  trough,  to  ac- 
complish.—  (J^aut.)  To  carry  away^  to  lose. 
CXr'RV,  v.  n.  To  transport ;  to  convey,  aa  a  gun,  &c. 
CXR'Ry,  71.  The  motion  of  the  clouds. 
CXR'Ry-XLL,*  n.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  for  several 

persons,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Brown.  See  Cariole. 
CXr'rv-iwg,*ij.  a.  Conveying  f>om  place  to  place ;  bearing. 
OXr'ry-Jng-Trade,*  71.  The  transportation  of  the  com- 
modities of  others  in  vessels,  &c. ;  or  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  flrom  one  foreign    country  to  another. 
Roberts. 
OXr'RV-Tale,  n.  A  tale-bearer.  Shak. 
ilXRSE,*  71.  {Scotland)  Alluvial  fertile  land  lying  along  the 

banks  of  a  river.  McCulloch. 
CXRSE-LXrrD,*  n.  Alluvial  soil  in  a  ploughed  state.  Brande, 
CXRT,7i.A  carriage,  for  luggage  or  burden,  with  two  wheels, 

so  distinguished  from  a  wagon,  which  has  four. 
CXrt,  v.  a.  [L  CARTED  ;    pp.  cabtiwg,  caeted.]  To  carry 

or  place  in  a  cart. 
f\RT,  V,  n.  To  use  carts  for  carriage.  Mortimer. 
0XRT'4(J^E,  71.  The  act  or  labor  of  carting  ;  charge  for  cart- 
ing. 
Dart'-B5te,*  n,  (Law)  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant 

for  carts    Blackstone, 
Carte,*  (kart)  tu  [Fr.]  A  card ;  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  tavern, 
eating-house,  &c.  Smart, 


ClRTE-ttLXNpSE',  [kart-bKnsh',  S.  W.  I  F.  Ja.;  ktlrt 
blSngsh',  Sm.;  k^rt-bUnsh',  R.]  [Ft.']  A  blank  paper  In 
trusted  to  a  person  to  be  filled  up  as  he  pleases ;  udcod 
ditional  terms. 
Car-t£l',  [cartel,    Fr.]   [kar-tSl',  S.    W.  J,  F.  Ja,   Sm. 
kar't^l,  P.  E.  Wb. ;  kir-tSl'  or  k"ir-tel',  K.]  n.  An  agree- 
ment  between  hostile  states   relating  to  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  a  ship  commissioned  to  exchange  the  pris- 
oners ;  a  challenge. 
ICar'tel,  v.  a.  To  defy.  B.  Jonson. 
CXrt'er,  n.  One  who  drives  a  cart  or  team  ;  a  teamster 
tCSRT']^a-Ly,  a.  Rude,  like  a  carter.  Cotgrave. 
CaR-te'§ian,  (ksir-te'zhsm)  a.  Relating  to  Des    Cartes, 

a  Frenchman,  who  died  in  1650,  or  to  his  philosophy. 
Car-te'sian,  (k^r-te'zh^n)  n.  A  follower  of  the  philos- 
ophy 01  Des  Cartes.  Reid. 
Car-te'^ian-I^m,*  71.  The  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  Det 

Cartes.  Francis. 
CXrt'fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  cart  will  hold.  Richardson 
CXr-tha-^In'{-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Carthage.  Jlsh, 
CXR'THJt-MlNE,*  n.(Chem.)  An  astringent  bitter  substance 
obtained  from  the  carthamus  tinctoria,  or  safflower.  Havk- 
ilton, 
CXr'tha-mDs,*  71.  [L.]  A  plant,  the  flower  of  which  is 

used  in  dyeing;  the  safflower.  Ure, 
CXrt'-Horse,  v^  a  horse  used  for  the  cart.  ETwUes. 
Car-thu'^i^n,*  (k&r-thu'zhgm)  tu  A  monk  of  the  Cha^ 

treux. 
C^R-THij'§i^N,*  (kaj-thu'zhrin)   a.  Relating  to  the  order 
of  monks  so  called  :  —  the  nanie  of  the  kermes  mineral. 
CXR^Tf-LAg-E,  n.  [cartilaso,  L.]  A  smooth  and  solid  body, 

softer  than  a  bone,  but  IiEU'der  than  a  ligament ;  gristle. 
Car-ti-la-^In'e-an,*  n.  A  gristly  kind  of  fish.  Brande, 
tCXR-TI:-L^-(j^tH'Ebvs,  (k'ir-te-lj-jin'yys)  a.  Cartilaginous 

Ray. 
CXR-Ti-LXo-'jN-otis,  a.  Consisting  of  cartilages. 
CXrt'Jng-,*  71.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cart. 
CXrt'-JXde,  TU  A  mean  or  vile  horse.  Sidney 
CXrt'-Load,  71.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 
CXr-tp-GRXph'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  cartography,  or  to 
CXr-T9-G-rXph'J-CA.l,*  i      maps  or  charts.  Hamilton. 
CAR-TdG-'RA-PHy,*'?!.  A  description,  or  an  account  of 
maps  and  charts ;  illustration  by  maps  or  charts.  W.  A 
HamiUoTU 
C^R-Toon',  71.  [cartone.  It.]  A  sketch  made  as  a  pattern 
for  tapestry  ;  a  design  on  strong  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
chalked  through,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh  plaster  of  a 
wall,  and  painted  in  fresco. 
C^r-touch',  (kgtr-t8ch')  n.    [cartouche,  Fr.]    A  case  for 
holding  musket  balls  and  powder ;   a  portable  box  for 
cartridges;  a  cartridge-box.  —  (MU.)  A  wooden  bomb  filled 
with  shot ;  a  discharge  or  pass  given  to  a  soldier.  —  (Arch.) 
A  modillion  or  block  in  a  cornice ;  a  shield   or  carved 
ornament  to  receive  an  inscription. 
CXr'tridg-e,  71.  A  case  containing  a  charge  for  a  gun  ;  a 

charge  of  powder  enclosed  in  paper,  &;c. 
CXR'TR^D<j^E-B5x,*  7U     A  soldier's  box  for  cartridges. 

Crahb. 
CXR'TRjDfj^E-PX'pER,*  n.  Paper  in  which  musket  charges 

are  made  up.  Smart. 
CXrt'-Rofe,  ju  a  strong  rope  to  fasten  a  load  on  a  cat 

riage. 
Cart'rOt,  71.  The  track  made  by  a  cart-wheel. 
Cart^V-LA-RV)  '"■•  [cartulaire,  Fr.]   A  place  where  records 
are  kept;  a  register:  an  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had 
the  care  of  the  records.  See  Chartulary. 
CXrt'-W'ay,7i.A  way  through  which  a  carriage  may  travel 
CXrt'-Wheel,*  n.  The  wheel  of  a  cart.  Ash, 
CXrt'wright,  (kart'rit)  n,  A  maker  of  carts.   Camdeiu 
CXr'v-caq^e,*  71.  Act  of  ploughing;  carrucage.  FamuEjicy, 
CXr'v-cate,  71.  [caruca,  L.]  A  plough-land ;  as  much  land 

as  one  team  can  plough  in  the  year.  Kelham 
CXr'vn-CLEjTi.  [caruncula,!,.]   A  naked,  soft,  fleshy  ex 

crescence ;  a  protuberance. 
C^-rOn'cv-l^,*  71.  [L.l  (Bot.)  A  small  protuberance  found 

near  the  hilum  upon  the  seed  of  some  plants.  Brande. 
Ga-rDn'CV-late,*  o.  (Bot.)  Having  fungous  excrescenceo. 

P.  Cyc. 
Ca-rOw'cv-lat-:?!),  a.  Having  a  fleshy  excrescence. 
C^-rObt'cv-loDs,*  a.  Relating  to  caruncles.  DunglisoTU 
CXrve,  V,  a,   [i.  cabved;  pp.  cabtinq,  cabved.J   To  cut 
into  elegant  forms ;  to  sculpture  ;  to  form,  as  from  wood 
or  stone  ;  to  divide  ;  to  cut  meat  at  the  table ;  to  cut ;  to 
hew. 
CXrve,  v,  n.  To  cut  any  material ;  to  cut  meat. 
tCXRVEjTi.  Acarucate;  plough-land.  Sir  J.  Ware. 
CXrved,*  (kirv'^d  or  karvd)  p.  a.  Formed  by  a  sculptor 

cut. 
CXr'VEL,  71.  Urtica   marina,  or  sea-blubber.  HerbfrU  A 

small  shjp.  Raleigh,  See  Caravel. 
GXbv'er,  71.  One  who  carves ;  a  sculptor. 
CXrv'INO,  71.  The  art  or  act  of  one  that  carves. 
CXr'vJst,*  n.  (Falconry)    A  hawk  carried  on  the  band 
Booth. 
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K3ax-wItoh'et,*  n.  A  jest ;  a  pun ;  a  crotchet  B,  Jonsoii. 

CA'Ry-^j*  n.  [Kapvov.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  oi  American  trees, 
which  includes  the  hickory.  P.  Cyc. 

CXr-¥-At'iCj*  or  CXr-y-1t'jd,*  a.  Relating  to  caryatides, 
or  like  figures.  P.  Cyc. 

PXht-y-X  c'jd,*  n.  A  female  figure  to  support  an  entabla- 
ture. X'rande.  See  Caryatides, 

'.  Xlt-V-X  T'i-DE§,also  CXlt-v-A'TE5,7i.pZ.[L  ](^rcA.)Figures 
of  woi'ien,  instead  of  columns,  to  support  entablatures : 
—  so  niimed  from  Caryaf  a  town  in  Arcadia,  or  from  Car- 
yatisy  who  was  worshipped  there. 

JAR'yi.,  *  71.  A  confect  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  coralo- 
dendron.  Orabb. 

JlR-y-6'cJiR,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall,  tropical  trees. 
Brande. 

OiR-Y-6pH-YL-LA'CEOV3,*  (-shus)  a.  [caryopkyllus,  L.] 
(BoL)  Noting  corollas  consisting  of  petals,  having  long 
claws,  dilating  into  a  broad  limb,  as  the  pink.  Brande. 

.;XR-y-p-PH$i.'LE-otJs,*  a.  (^Bot.)  NuMeaved.  — Same  as 
caryopfLyllaceous.  Smart. 

Ca-rv-Gp'sjs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  dry,  one-seeded  fruit,  like  a 
seed.  P.  Cyc.  See  Cariopsi3. 

CXs'c^-B^L,"^  71.  The  pummel  or  knob  of  a  great  gun 
Crabb. 

Cas-cade',  71.  [FrJ  A  small  cataract;  a  waterfall. 

O^s-cade',*  v.  n.  To  vomit.  Holloway.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 

CXs-CA-Rlli'L^,*  n.  [Sp.,  from  cascaraj  bark.]  A  bitter, 
aromatic,  medicinal  bark.  Brande. 

Case,  n.  [caisse^  Fr.]  A  box  j  a  sheath ;  a  cover ;  the  cover, 
or  akin,  of  an  anunal ;  the  outer  part  of  a  building ;  a 
frame  for  holding  a  printer's  types. —  {casus,  L.J  State; 
condition  ;  circumstance ;  the  variation  or  inflection  of 
nouns:  —  a  suit, action,  or  cause  in  court. — In  case,  if  it 
should  happen ;  provided  that. 

Case,  v.  a.  [i.  cased  j  pp.  casino,  cased.]  To  put  in  a 
case ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  case. 

Case,  v.  n.  To  put  cases.  U Estrange. 

Cased,*  (kast)p.  a.  Enclosed  in  a  case  ;  covered, 

Case'hXr-den,  (kas'har-dn)  v.  a.  H.  casehardened  ; 
pp.  cASEHARDENiNQ,  CASEHARDENED.]  To  harden  on  the 
outside,  as  iron. 

Case'hXr-den-jn(3-,*  71    A  process  by  which  iron  tools, 
.  keys,  &c.,  have  their  surfaces  converted  into  steel.  Ure, 

Ca'se-Ic,*  ffl.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  cheese;  as,  ^^caseic 
acid."  Brande. 

CX'sE-twEj*  n.  The  principle  of  cheese.  W.  Ency. 

Case'-Knife,  (kas'nif )  n.  A  -arge  table-knife. 

Case'mate,  n.  [casamattaf  It.]  (Fort.)  A  vault  in  the  fiank 
of  a  bastion.  —  (.drch.)  A  hollow,  cylindrical  moulding. 

Case'mat-ed,*  a.  Furnished  or  formed  like  a  casemate. 
Kirby. 

Ca^e'ment,  [kaz'ment,  S.  ff.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kas'ment, 
P.  WbJ]  n.  Icasamento,  It.]  (.drch.)  A  portion  of  a  win- 
dow-«ash  hung  on  hinges;  a  compartment  between  the 
muUions  of  a  window  ;  a  kind  of  moulding. 

Ca's:?-oDs,  (ka'she-us)  [ka'she-us,  Ja.  ,■  ka'shus,  K.  Sm.'] 
a.  [caseus,  L.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  cheese. 

CXsE'-RXcK,*  71.  A  frame  of  wood  to  receive  printers' 
cases  when  not  in  use.  Brande. 

Ca'^erw,  [ka'zgrn,  Jo.  Sm.;  ka'sem^  ^. ;  kSs'ern,  W^.]  n. 
[caserne,  Fr.]  A  lodgment  or  small  barracks  for  soldiers, 
between  the  bouses  of  a  fortified  town  and  the  ramparts. 

Case'-ShGt,  71.  Bullets  or  iron  in  a  canister  or  a  case  to 
be  discharged  from  cannon.  P.  Cyc 

Ca's]q;-Om,*  (ka'she-ura)  n.  [L.]  The  basis  of  cheese;  puri- 
fied cuni  of  milk.  Brande. 

Case-worm,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case. 

CXSH,  71.  [caisse,  Fr.]  Money ;  ready  money  j  coin ;  bank- 
notes. 

CXSH,  V.  a.  [i.  CASHED  ;  pp.  cashing,  cashed.]  To  pay 
money  for ;  to  turn  into  money. 

tCXsH,  V.  a.  [causer,  Fr.]  To  cashier.  Sir  Ji.  Gorges. 

CXSH'-BOOK,*  (kSlsh'bak)  71.  A  book  in  which  accounts  are 
kept  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  money.  Crabb. 

C^-shew'-NBt,  (k9i-shii'nut)n.  The  nut  of  the  cashew-tree, 
a.  wholesome  article  of  food. 

I;a.-shier',  (k^-sher')  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  money ; 
^r  who  superintends  the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of 
a  bank  or  moneyed  institution. 

C^-SUIer',  (kgi-shSrO  v.  a.  [i.  cashiered  jj*?.  cashibbinq, 
CASHIERED.]  icasser,  Fr.l  To  dismiss  from  a  post  or  of- 
fice ;  to  break ,  to  discard. 

C4-shier':?R,*  (ksi-aher'er)m.  One  who  cashiers.  Smart. 

CA-shier'ins-,*  n.  The  act  of  dismissing  an  ofiicer  or  sol- 
dier for  misconduct.  Crabb. 

•^Xsh'-Keep-eb,  n.  A  man  intrusted  with  money. 

|CXsh'merb,*  a,  Eelating  to  the  fabric  of  shawls,  so  called. 

Ure. 
ICXsh'Mere,*  or  CXsh-mere',  n.  A  peculiar  textile  fabric 
formed  of  the  downy  wool  of  a  goat  found  in  Thibet, 
first  imrorted  from  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere.  Ure. 

C^sh-Me'ri-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  country  of  Cashmere. 
Murray. 


CXSH'-NoTE  *  n.  A  note  for  the  payment  of  monev    Puf 

rows. 
CXSH'66,71.  The  gum  or  juice  of  a  tree  in  tie  East  Indief 
Cas'jnq-,  7t   Act  of  covering  or  casing  ;  a  covering    a  coV' 

ering  of  boards  or  other  timber.    [In  Northuml  erlandt 

Eng.,  dried  cow-dung.  Waterland.] 
CXsK,  n.  [casque,  or  cague,  Fr.l  A  hollow  wooden  vessel, 

as  a  barrel,  hogshead,  &c. ;  the  quantity  held  in  u  cask 
CXsK,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  cask. 

CisK,  or  Casque,  (kftsk)  n.  [casque,  Fr.]  A  helmet. 
CAs'KET,  71.  A  small  box  for  jewels,  &c.  Shak. 
CXs'k^t,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  casket.  Shale. 
CXs'LEU,*  n.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  corre 

spending  to  a  part  of  November  and  December.  Crabb. 
CXSQUE,*  (kisk)  n.  [Fr.]  (JTer.)  A  helmet.  Crabb.  See  Cask, 
fCXss,  V,  a.  To  annul ;  to  break  ;  to  cashier.  Rcdeigh. 
CA5-sa'da,  or  CXs'SA-DA,  [kas'M?,  S.  JV.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  / 

k^s-sa'd^,  K.  P.  Cyc  Crahb.]  n.    Same  as  cassava.    See 

Cassava. 
CXs-sa-mv-nXir',  n.   A  medicinal  root.  Q,uincy.  See  Ca*- 

SAMUNAR. 

CXs-SA-Mu'K^R,*  71.  An  East  India,  bitter,  medicinal  root. 

Brande.  [Ray 

fCXs'sATE,  V.  a.  [cassare,  low  L.]  To  vacate  ;  to  invalidate 
C^s-sA'TipN,  71.    [A  making  null.    Coles.]    A  high  court 

of  appeal  in  France. 
C^s-SA'VA,*  orCXs'sA.--VA,*n.  A  plant;  a  species  of  stanch 

or  fecula,  called  also  manioc,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 

jatroplta,  atjanipha  manihot.    Tapioca  is  a  preparation  of 

cassava.  P.  Cyc — Written  also  cassavi. 
CXs'SjJl-wXre,  n.  See  Cassiowakt. 
CXs'si-A,  (kSsh'she-?)  n.  A  sweet  spice  extracted  from  the 

bark  of  a  tree  much  like  the  cinnamon.  —  (BoL)  A  genua 

of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
C^s-s1d']e-oDs,*  a.    (BoL)    Shaped  like  a  broad  helmet 

Brande, 
CXs'sj-DO-Ny,  [kis'se-dSn-e,  Snt.  IVb.  Ash,  Johiison  ;  k^jia 

sid'9-ne,  Jiz.]  7i.The  plant  stickadore :  —  a  mineral  of  which 

vases  are  often  made.  See  Chalcedony. 
CAs'si-MERE,*  n.  A  thin  woollen  cloth.  Also  written  ker 

seymere.    W.  Ency. 
CAs-si-n£tte',*  n.  A  mixed  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp, 

and  the  woof  of  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk ;  used  foi 

waistcoats.  JV.  Ency. 
Cas-sI'no,  (k?s-se'n6)  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
CXs-sj-q-pe'ia,*  (kas-e-9-pg'y5i)  7i.[Gr,]  (Astron.)A  constel 

lation  near  the  north  pole.  Crahb. 
CXs'si-p-WA-Ry,  71.  A  large,  stilt-legged  bird,  inferior  in 

size  and  strength  to  the  ostrich  only. 
CXa'sis,*n.  [L.]   A  black  currant  used  in  medicine.  (7re. 

—  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  gastropodous  moUusks.  Brande. 
CAs-si-te' Rl-4,*  71.  pi.  [cassiteron,  L.]  Substances  of  tin ; 

crystals  having  an  admixture  of  tin.  Smart. 

CXs'spCK,  71.  [casaxpie,  Fr.]  [fA  loose  dress  or  cloak  of  a 
soldier.  Slialu]  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  undei 
their  gowns. 

CXs'spcKED,*  (kas'spkt)  a.  Dressed  in  a  cassock.  Cowptr 

CXs'spN-ADE,*7i.  Cask-sugar,  not  refined.  Crabb. 

CXss'WEED,  71.  A  weed  called  shepherd* s-pouch. 

CisT,  w.  a.  [i.  cast;  pp.  castipto,  cast.]  [kast&r,  Danish.] 
To  throw;  to  fling;  to  send  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  defeat ;  to 
condemn ;  to  compute ;  to  contrive ;  to  form  ;  to  model  j 
to  found ;  to  throw  off ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  shed ;  to 
moult;  to  change;  to  bring  forth  abortively. ^ /"o  casi 
aside,  to  dismiss  as  useless.  —  To  cast  away,  to  shipwreck  ; 
to  ruin. —  To  cast  back,  to  put  behind.  —  To  cast  by,  to  re- 
ject.—  To  cast  down,  to  deject.  —  To  cast  forth,  to  emit ; 
to  eject.  —  To  cast  off,  to  discard  ;  to  reject ;  to  disburden 
one's  self  of;  to  leave.  —  To  cast  out,  to  reject ;  to  vent ; 
to  speak.  —  To  cast  up,  to  compute  ;  to  vomit.  —  To  cast 
upon,  to  refer  to.  ^C^  The  original  sense  of  the  word  ia 
to  throw,  or  Jiing :  of  this  sense  all  the  other  senses  are 
either  figurative  derivations,  or  modifications  by  adverbi- 
al particles,  such  as  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off,  out, 
on,  upon.  Smart. 

CXsT,  V,  n.  To  contrive ;  to  grow  into  or  assume  a  form ;  to 
warp.  —  To  cast  ahovt,  to  contrive.  —  To  cast  up,  to  vomit. 

CAST,  71.  Act  of  casting ;  the  thing  thrown;  a  throw;  dis- 
tance thrown  ;  manner  of  throwing ;  a  stroke ;  a  touch : 

—  any  thing  cast  or  formed  from  a  mould  ;  a  casting  ;  a 
mould;  a  form;  a  small  brazen  ftinnel  used  by  plumb- 
ers:—  a  shade;  manner;  air;  mien.  See  Caste. 

Cas-ta'lj-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Castalia,  the  spring  or  foun- 
tain of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Pope 

Cas-ta'n?-A,*  n.  (BoL)  A  genus  o>  Irees,  includ  ng  the 
chestnut-tree.  Brande. 

CXs'TA-NfiT,  71.  [castaneta,  Sp. ;  castagneUe,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
instrument  or  snapper  which  dancers  of  saraband  Brattle, 
in  order  to  keep  time  while  dancing. 

C^s-TA-Np-spfeR'MVM,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  lari  t  legu 
minous  plants  found  in  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

CSsT'^-wAY,  n.  A  person  lost  or  abandoned.  Hoo>£r, 

CisT'A-WAY,  a.  Rejected ;  useless.  Raleigh. 

CXsTE,*  71.  A  distinct,  hereditary  order  or  class  o    peopli 
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among  th  Hindoos,  the  members  of  which  are  of  the 
same  rank  profession,  or  occupaticji ;  an  order  or  class. 
Sir  Wvu  Jcnes. 

fCXsT^jED,  ji.  Improperly  used  for  ccwi.  Shak. 

CAs'TiQiL-LlN.  [kas'tel-ian,  ff^  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  k?3-teia?n, 
S.l  71.  [cast-etlaTij  Spj  The  governor  of  a  castle. 

CXs'TEL-L^-Ny,  n.  llie  lordship  of  a  castle.  Kdham, 

CXs'TEL-LAT-ED,  a.  Turretted  or  formed  like  a  castle. 

fUAs-TEL-LA'TiQN,  n.  The  act  of  fortifying  a  house. 

CXs'TEL-LfiT,*  71.  A  small  fortress  or  castle.  Whitakeri 

CisT'ER,  71.  One  who  casts  ;  a  calculator ;  a  small  box  or 
cruet  out  of  which  something  ia  shaken,  as  a  pepper- 
caster  ;  a  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furniture  is 
cast  or  rolled  on  the  floor. 

CAbt'er^,*  71.  pi.  A  frame  holding  or  containing  small  bot- 
tles. Maunder, 

fCXs-Ti-Fl-CA'TlpN,  n.  Chastity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CAs'ti-g-ATE,  v.  a.  [casUgo^  L.]  \i.  castigated  ;  pp.  CAa- 
TiGATiNG,  CASTIGATED.]  To  chastise  J  to  coiTect.  Shdk, 

CXs-ti-ga'tiqn,  m.  Punishment;  chastisement. 

CJS,s'Ti-GA-TQR,  71.  One  who  castigates. 

CXs'xi-GA-TO-RV,  a.  Punitive  ;  corrective.  Bramhall. 

CAs'Tj-G-A-Tp-ay,*  n.  {Law)  A  ducking-stool ;  an  instru- 
ment of  correction  for  a  scold.  Blackstone, 

C^s-tIle'-Soap,*  71.  A  sort  of  refined  soap.  Johnson. 

CXs-til-lane',*  or  CXs-tel-lX'NO,*  n.  [casteUano,  Sp.] 
A  Spanish  gold  coin.  Crahh. 

CisT'iNG^  n.  The  act  of  throwing^  discarding,  founding, 
or  warping  ;  the  running  of  liquid  metal  into  a  mould ; 
a  vessel  or  something  formed  of  cast  metal. 

OAst'jng-N£t,  71.  A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the  water. 

CXst'ing-Voj(ce,*71.  The  SBsne  bb  casting-vote.  TomZins. 

CAst'ING-Vote,*  n.  The  vote  given  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  any  body  of  men,  which  casts  or  turns  the  balance 
when  the  votes  are  equally  divided.  Tondins. 

CXst'ing-Weight,*  (k&st'jng-wat)  n.  A  weight  that 
turns  the  balance  in  the  scale.  Pope. 

CXst'-Tr-qk,*  (k&st'I-urn)  n.  Iron  when  first  extracted 
from  its  ores,  which  is  hard  and  brittle  ;  pig-iron.  Ure. 

ICis'TLE,  (kSs'sl)  n.  [casiellumj  L.]  A  fortress,  or  fortified 
house.  —  CasUe  in  the  air,  a  groundless  or  visionary  pro- 
ject. 

[|CXs'TLE-ButLD'ER,  (kSs'sl-bild'?r)  n.  A  builder  of  cas- 
tles ;  a  fanciful  projector.  Student. 

IICXa'TLE-ButLD'iNG,  Tu  The  act  of  building  castles,  or 
forming  visionary  projects.  Student. 

yOAs'TLE-CRO^NED,  (-krofind)  a.  Crowned  or  topped 
with  a  castle.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
Cis'TLED,  (kSs'sld)  a.  Furnished  with  castles.  Dryden. 
CXs'TLE-G-uiRD,  (-gird)  71.  A  feudal  tenure.  Ld.  Lyttelton. 
CXs'TLE-RVj  (kSs'sl-re)  ti.  Government  of  a  castle.  Blount* 
CXs'tle-Soap,  n,  Castile  soap.  Addison. 

!7Xst'IiEX,  71.  A  small  castle.  Leland. 

f|CXs'TLE-wXRD,  71.  A  tax  or  imposition  for  maintenance 
of  such  as  watch  and  ward  a  castle.  CoweU. 

CAst'LING-,  71.  An  abortion.  Browne. 

CXst'ling,*  a.  Abortive.  Hudiiras. 

CXsT'-6FF,*iJ.  a.  Laid  aside  ;  rejected.  Ed.  Reo. 

CXa^TiER,  or  Ch£s't:er,  ti.  [Sax.]  A  city,  town,  or  castle. 
Gibson.  [small  wheel.  See  Casteb. 

CXs'tqr,  n.   [L.J    A  beaver ;  a  beaver  hat.    Dryden.    A 

CXs'TQM  and  POi'ipJiC,  (Astron^)  Two  stars  called  Oem- 
ini.  —  {Meteorology)  A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears  some- 
times_ sticking  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  in  the  form  of  balls. 

V^s-To'RE-t/MjU.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  liquor,  or  medicine  made 
of  a  liquor,  contained  in  little  bags  near  the  beaver's  groin. 

CXs'tq-rIne,^''  71.  (Chem.)  Aprinciple  found  in  castoreum. 
Ure. 

CXs'Tpa-OlL,  n.  {Med.)  An  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  plant  palma  Christi  in  America,  used  as  a  cathartic, 

CXs'TRA*  n.pl.  [L.]  Camps;  soldiers' quarters.  Smart. 

CXs-TRA-ME-TA'Tipw,  71.  [castra  and  metor,  L.]  The  act 
of  measuring  out  or  forming  a  camp. 

CXs'trate,  v.  a.  Icastro,  L.]  [i.  castrated  ;  pp.  castrat- 
ing, castrated  J  To  emasculate ;  to  geld  ;  to  mutilate, 
or  render  imperfect. 

CAS-TRA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  castrating. 

C4^S-TR^' TO,*  71.  [It.]  A  singer  who  is  a  eunuch;  a  eu- 
nuch. Pope. 

CXs'tr:]?l,  71,  A  kind  of  hawk.  Beaum.  &  Fl. 

0^s-tr£n'si^,*  (k?s-tr6n'sh9J)  a.  Same  as  castrensmn. 
Browne. 

C^s-trEn'si^n,  a.  Belonging  to  a  camp.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CXst-serv'jng-mAn,*  ti.  A  discarded  servant.  Congreve. 

CXS'V-AL,  (kSzh'yu-^l)  a.  [casudj  Fr.]  Happening  by 
chance ;  accidental ;  fortuitous ;  not  constant  or  regular. 

CX§'V--M^i'V,  (ka.zh'yii-9il-le)  ad.  Accidentally  ;  incon- 
stantly. 

CAs'v-^I'-nKss,  (kazh'yy-?l-nSs)  7t.  Accidental ness. 

CX§'V-A.L-TV,  (ka,zh'yv-*l-te)  ti.  Accident;  chance;  occur- 
rence; contingency;  event;  incident. 

OXs'V-^ST,  (kizh'yv-ist)  7i.  [casuistey  Fr.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  casuistry,  or  studies  and  resolves  cases  of 
conscience. 


jCX^'V-^sT,  (k^zh'yi^-lst)  v.  n.  To  play  the  casuist  JUtZtM 

CX§-v-Is'Tic,*  (kSLzh-yv-is't(k)  a.  Casuistical.  Jiah 
CX^-y-ls'ii-c^ij,  (k^zh-y^-!s'te-k9l)  a.  Relating  to  caauii 

try,  or  cases  of  conscience.  South. 
CA§-v-fe'Tf-cAL-Ly,*  (kazh-yyi-Is'tg-k^l-l?)  ad.  By  casui* 

try    Oarrick. 
CX§'v-Is-TRV,  (k5zh'y\i-Xs-tre)  71.  That  part  of  ethics  whic* 

determines  cases  of  conscience, 
CXt,    71.  A  domestic   animal,  (of  the  order   felis,)   thiu 

catphes  mice :  —  a  sort  of  ship  or  vessel :  —  a  double  tripcd 

having  six  feet. 
tCXT-^-BXp'T|ST,  n.  [KUrd.  and  /Jaffrt^w.]  An  opponent  of 

baptlsin.  Featley. 
CXT-VBA'9ipN,*  71.  A  chamber  for  relics.  Britton. 
CAt-A-cXus'tjc,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  curve.  Francis. 
CXt-vcAus'tjcs,*  71.  pi.    (Optics)     The  caustic  curve* 

formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.  Brande. 
CXT-^-jeJHRE'sjs,  71.   \KaTaxpr}(Tis-]   {Rhet.)   A  figure  bi» 

which  a  word  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from,  yet  ana) 

ogous  to,  its  own  ;  a  metaphor. 
CXT-^jBHRfis'Tf-c^L,  o.  Forced  in  expression.  Browne 
CXT-^-jOHRfis'ii-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  forced  manner. 
CXT-VjEHRts'TpN,*  71,  A  medical  ointment.  Cralbh. 
CXt'vcl$§m,  (katVklizm)7i.  [(caraxXtJff/iiis.]  A  deluge; 

an  inundation.  Hcde.  {Med.)  A  shower-bath ;  a  clyster. 
CXt'-^-COMB,  (k3.t'?-k6m)  n.  [Kara  and  «v///?os.]  pL  cXt'- 

VCOMBS.  A  subterraneous  place  for  burying  the  dead. 
CXT-A.-cbus'TlC,* a.{eeom.)  Noting  a  sort  of  curve.  Fran^ 

CIS. 

CAt-^-coGs't}CS,  Tupl,  [*fara  and  d«ou£<).]  The  scienc« 
of  reflected  sounds,  or  echoes.  Chambers, 

CXT-^-l>f~6p'TRlc,        \  a.  {Kara  and  6i6Trro^at,'\  Reflect- 

CiT-A-Di-6p'TRj-o^L,  j     ing  light. 

CXt'a-drome,*  71,  An  instrument,  used  in  building,  foT 
raising  and  letting  down  great  wp'^hts :  —  a  race-course 
Francis. 

tCXT'A.-DUPE,  71.  \_Kara.  and  Soviziui  \   A  waterfall.  Brewen 

|CXt-^g-mAt'JC,  a.  [/fdray/xa.]  Consolidating  the  part* 
Wiseman, 

CXt'^-grXph,  (kSlVgrtif )  n.  [KaT6.ypa<pov.'}  The  first  out- 
line, or  draft  of  a  picture ;  profile. 

CXt'^-lXn,*  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Catalonia,  Ask 

CAx-A-LiSc'Tfc,  a.  [xara  and  Xlyw.]  {Rhet.)  Stopping  or 
halting  short ;  wanting  one  syllable,  as  a  Greek  or  Latin 
verse. 

CXt-vI'SSc'tjc,*  71.  {Rlcet.)  A  verse  wanting  one  syllable 
of  its  proper  length.  Brande. 

CXT'^-L£p-sy,  71.  [KardX'iif/is.]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  senses 
and  of  volition.  —  Written  also  c^talepsis. 

tCXT'A-Lp-(^lZE,  7).  a.  To  put  into  a  catalogue.   Coles. 

CXt'vl6gue,  (kfi.t'gi-ISg)  ti.  [KaTdAoyos.l  A  list  of  names, 
books,  works,  &c. —  Catalogue  raisonne,  a  catalogue  of 
books  classed  under  the  heads  of  their  beveral  sub- 
jects. 

Cat'^-lSgue,  (k^t'^-Iog)  V.  a.  [i.  catalogued  ;  pp.  cata- 
loguing, catalogued.]  To  form  into  a  catalogue;  ta 
make  a  list  of.  Burke. 

CXt-^-lo'nj-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Catalonia.  Eamshaw. 

C^-tAl'p^,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  large  flowering  tree  of  America, 
of  rapid  growth,  which  has  large  leaves,  and  bears  largo 
clusters  of  flowers,  P.  Cyc. 

C^-TAij'y-sts,  71.   [KaraXvins.']    Dissolution.    Bp.  Taylor 

CXt-a-ma-rXn',  71.  (JVaut.)  A  sort  of  floating  rafl. 

ClT-4~ME'm~4,  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  The  menses;  the  month- 
ly courses, 

CXt-vMle'n{-4.l,*  a.  Relating  to  catamenia;  menstrual 
Good. 

CXt'4-mIte,*  71.  A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes.  Ash 

CXt'^MoOnt,*  n.  Same  as  TnoiiTitoiTi  cat,  or  catamountain. 
Booth. 

CXt-a-moOn'ta;n,  71.  [gatomont&s,  Sp.]  The  wild  cat 

CXt-an-Xd'ro-movs,*  a.  Moving  once  a  year  from  salt 
water  into  fresh,  as  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Smart. 

CAt'^-pXsm,  71.  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  powders  to  b« 
sprinkled  on  the  body. 

CXt-^-pEl'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  catapult.  Smart 

CXt-^-p£t'^-loDs,*  a.  (Sot.)  Noting  a  flower  whose  petals 
are  held  together  by  stamens  which  grow  to  their  bases. 
Brande. 

CAt-^-ph5n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  cataphonics.  Ash. 

CXt-^-ph6n'ics,  (kat-^f5n7(ka)  n.pl.  [Kard  and  (J>oivfi.\ 
The  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds ;  catacoustics. 

CXt'^-phrXct,  71.  [Kard0pa*croff.]  A  horseman  in  com- 
plete armor.  Jailtoru 

Cat'a-phrXct-?d,*  a.  Covered  with  armor,  or  with  « 
hard  skin,  plates,  or  scales.  Brande. 

CXt-^-phrXc'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cataphract, 

CXt'^-PlXsm,  (katVpKzm)  n.  [wTdTrAatr/za.]  A  plaster  ol 

poultice.  Shak. 
fCAT'^-PugE,  71.  [Fr,]  The  herb  spurge.  Chaueor, 
CXt'^-pOlt,  n.  icatdpulta,  L.]  A  military  engine  used  bj 

the  ancients  for  throwing  stones,  &:c. 
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UIT'VRXct,  n.  [KaTapaKTrjs.]  A  fell  or  rushing  down  of 
W  Iter,  aa  or  a  nver  dowa  a  precipice  j  a  great  waterfall 
ot  cascade,  — (Jtfed)  A  loss  of  sight;  a  disease  of  the 
ej'e  consisting  in  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its 
lApsule. 

"^ K-TARKil' y  (k^-t&t')  n.  {KaTap^eo},]  (Med.)  A  discharge 
3^  iluid  from  the  nose  or  mucous  membrane,  the  effect 
}f  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold  ;  a  cold. 

C^TARRH'AL,  (k^-tar'rgil)  a.  Relating  to  a  catarrh  or 
cold. 

CXx'^R-RHiNE,*  n,  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  quadrumans  or 
apes.  Brands. 

Ca-Tarrh'ovs,  (k^-fir'rys)  a.  Catarrhal.  Arlmthnot. 

CA-TX.s'TJER-i§M,  71.  A  cataloguing  of  the  stars.  Smart. 

C^-tXs'trp-PHE,  n.  iKaraurpoipfi.]  The  falling  out  of 
events  by  which  a  dramatic  or  other  piece  is  concluded ; 
a  final  event ;  a  calamity. 

CAt'cAll,  n.  A  squeaking  instrument,  formerly  used 
in  playhouses  to  condemn  plays  j  a  harsh  sort  of  pipe. 

CXtch,  v.  a.  [i.  CAUGHT  or  catched  ;  pp.  catching, 
CAUGHT  or  CATCHXD.  —  Cotched  is  little  used.]  To  seize ; 
to  lay  hold  on;  to  seize  by  pursuit ;  to  stop  falling;  to 
grasp ;  to  gripe  ;  to  snatch ;  to  capture ;  to  insnare ;  to 
entangle ;  to  receive  infection. —  To  catch  at,  to  endeavor 
to  lay  hold  on.  95°  This  word  is  often  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced ketch. 

CXtch,  v.  n.  To  be  contagious ;  to  lay  hold  suddenly. 

CXtch,  n.  Seizure  ;  an  advantage  taken ;  a  snatch ;  a 
capture ;  a  hold ;  any  thing  that  catches ;  a  song,  the 
parts  of  which  are  caught  up  by  different  singers. — 
(JV*au£.)A  small,swift-sailingsbip,commonly  written  ketch. 

Catch'^-ble,  a.  Liable  to  be  caught.  Lord  Halifax. 

CXtch'-Drain,*  71.  An  open  drain  across  a  declivity  to 
intercept  surface  water.  Brande. 

CXtch'er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  catches, 

CXtgh'fly,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  campion. 

CXtch'jng,*  p.  a.  Laying  hold  of;  contagious;  infec- 
tious. 

CXtch'lXnd,*  71.  {Law)  Land  of  which  it  is  not  known 
to  what  parish  it  belongs.  Crabb. 

CXTCH'PEN-Ny,  71.  A. worthless  pamphlet  or  publication; 
any  thing  of  little  value  to  be  sold  in  order  to  get  money. 

CXtch'p£n-nv,*  a.  Made  to  get  money;  worthless.  Qii. 
R&a. 

f CXtch'poll,  71.  A  sergeant;  a  bumbailiff.  Wicliffb. 

CXtch'vp,  [kach'up,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kech'yp,  Ja.]  n. 
A  sauce  made  from  mushrooms ;  written  also  catsup. 

CXtch'weed,*  71.  A  weed,  called  also  cleavers,  goose- 
grass,  and  hariff»  Farm.  Ency. 

CXtch'word,  (ka.ch'wiird)  n.  A  word  under  the  last  line 
of  a  page,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page, 

CXtch'work,*  (kSch'wiirk)  71.  A  work  or  artificial 
watercourse  fbr  throwing  Water  on  such  lands  as  lie  on 
the  declivity  of  hills ;  a  catch-drain.  Farm.  Ency. 

tCATE,  n.  Food.  Tatlcr.  See  CATsa. 

CXT-E-jBHfiT'ic,  (kat-^-ket'ik)  a.  Catechetical.  Felt. 

CXT-?-j0HteT'i-CAL,  a.  Consisting  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

CXT-iEi-jSHfiT'j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  the  way  of  question  and 
answer. 

CXT-E-jCHfiT'ics,*  n.pl.  The  art  or  practice  of  teaching 
by  question  and  answer.  Ec.  Rev. 

CXT'E-jEHi^M,  n.  A  form  of  instruction  by  questions  and 
answers  5  an  elementary  book. 

CXT-E-jeni^'MAL,*  a.  Catechetical.  Oent.  Ma^. 

CXt':e-j0h1st,  n.  One  who  teaches  by  catechising. 

CXT-E-£;Hts'Tj-CA.L,  o.  instructing  by  question  and  an- 
swer. 

CXt-e-jEhIs'Ti-c^l-lt,  ad.  In  a  catechistical  manner. 
South. 

CXx-E-BHl-i^A'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  catechising.  Tumbua.{R.'] 

CXt'e-j0HI§e,  (ka.t'9-kiz)  V.  a.  lKaTr}xt(ti  and  «ar;?x'S'P'] 

fi.  CATECHISED  ;  J)p.  CATECHISING,  CATECHISED.]  To  in- 
struct by  asking  questions  and  receiving  answers ;  to 
questionj  to  interrogate. 

CXt'e-jBHI^-er,  n.  One  who  catechises.  Herbert, 

CXt'E-jBhI^-INO,  n.  Interrogation,  B.  Jonstm. 

OXt'?-;0hu,*  (kS.t'e-ku)  n.  A  concreted^  astringent,  vege- 
table substance,  an  extract  of  the  acacw,  catechu,  used  in 
medicine;  tilled  also  Japan  earth.   Brande. 

CXt-e-^hu'men,  71.  One  who  is  yet  in  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity  ;'  a  pupil  little  advanced. 

DXx-E-jeHV-MfiN'j-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  catechumens. 
Smart. 

fCXT-E-jEHU'MEN-IST,  n.  A  catechumen,  Bp.  Morton. 

CXt-:]?-g-o-re-mXt'jc,*  n.  (Logic)  The  state  of  a  word 
capable  of  being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term  or  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition.  Brande. 

CXT-E-&6R'f-CAl.,  a.  Absolute ;  positive,  as  opposed  to 
hypothetical:  affirmative;  adequate;  direct. 

:;Xt-e-g6r'i-cal-ly,  ad.  Directly  ;  positively.  ChM. 

CXT-?-o6R'i-CAL-N£as,*  n.  Quality  of  being  categorical. 
MarvelU 


CXt'?-oq-eize,*  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  category  or  liit  j  t« 

class.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 
CXt'?-g-P-R¥,  n.  \_KaTrfyopia.']  An  order  of  ideas;  a  pre. 

dicament ;  a  class  or  order  signified  by  a  term  of  sucb 

general  import  as  to  contain  under  it  a  great  number  ot 

genera  and  species. — The  categories  laid  down  by  j\x\b- 

totle  are,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place 

time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suffering. 
CXt-?-na'ri-a.n,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  chain.  Harris. 
CXt':]e-nJi-rY,*  n.  A  curve  line  formed  by  a  rope  or  chalp 

suspended  by  both  ends.  Crabb. 
CXt'e-nate,  v.  a.  [catena,  L.J    To  connect  by  links  ;  to 

chain.  Bailey.  [R*1 
CXt-:5-wa'tipn,  n.  Regular  connection.  Browne. 
C/i-TfiN'v-LATE,*  a.  Formed  like  a  chain.  Brande 
Ca't:?R,  tJ.  n.  [i.  catered;  pp.  catering,  catered^  T« 

provide  food.  Slidk, 
■|Ca'ter,  71  A  provider  ;  a  caterer.  Harmar. 
Ca't:]e:"r,  n.  [quatre,  Fr.]  The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 
Ca't?r-Cou§'in,  (ka'tLir-kQz'zn)  n.  See  Q,UATER-CotTiiif 
Ca't?r-?r,  w.  One  who  buys  or  provides  provisions;  a 

provider. 
Ca'T?r-£ss,  71,  A  woman  who  provides  food. 
CXt'?r-p1l-lar,  n.  An  insect  which  devours  leaves ,  the 

larva  of  an  insect ;  a  grub;   a  plant  resembling  the  in- 
sect. 
CXt']c:r-waul,4!.  n.  [i.  caterwauled  ;  pp.  caterwauling, 

caterwauled.]    To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting 

time. 
CXt'er-wAul-jng,*  n.  The  noise  of  a  cat ;  a  wooing  • 

rambling  or  intriguing  in  the  night.  Shak. 
fCA'TE-RV,  n.  A  depository  of  victuals  purchased.  KeViaTn 
CXtes,  71.  pi.  Viands  ;  provisions  ;  dainties.  B.  Jonson. 
OXt'-eyed,  (kat'Id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  cat;  seeing  in 

the  dark.  I>ryden. 
CSt'fIsh,  n.  A  fish  in  American  waters.  Phillips. 
CXt'gold,*  71.  A  variety  of  mica,  of  a  yellowish  colof 

Booth. 
CAt'gCt,  71.  A  string  for  musical  instruments,  &c.,  mada 

of  the  intestines  of  animals,  commonly  of  sheep:  —  a 

species  of  linen  or  canvas  with  wide  interstices. 
CAth'^RIst,   n.    [xadapSg.]    One    who   professes   greal 

purity. 
CAt'hXr-pIngs,   [kSt'har-pingz,  S".  Sm.;  kilth'sir-pingz, 

Ja.]  71,  (JVaut.)  Small  ropes  used  to  force  the  shroudi 

tight.  Harris. 
C^-thXr'tic,  n.  (Med.)  A  purgative  medicine  ;  a  purge. 
Ca-thXr'tic,        I  a.  [KadaoTiKdg.}  Purgative;  cleansing 
C^-thXr'ti-cal,  )     by  evacuation.  Boyle. 
Ca-thXr'tJ-cal-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  cathartic 

Dr.  Allen. 
Ca-thXr'ti-cal-n£ss,  n.  Purging  quality, 
Ca-thXr'tJne,*  71.   The  active  or  purgative  principle  of 

ftenna.  Brande. 
CXt'hSad,  (kSt'hSd)  n.  A  kind  of  fossil :  —  a  large  kind 

of  apple.  —  (JVottt.)  A  piece  of  timber  projecting  over  a 

ship's  bow. 
ClTitE-DRA,*  or  Ca-tse' J>RA,*  71,  [L. ;  KadiSpa,GT.] 

A  professor's  chair ;  a  place  of  authority.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ca-the'dr^l,  71.    The  principal  or  head  church  of  « 

diocese,  in  which  is  the  seat  or  throne  of  a  bishop. 
Ca^-the'dral,  a.  [KadiSpa.]  Relating  to  a  cathedral  or  ta 

a  bishop's  seat  or  see. 
CXth'e-drat-ed,  o.  Relating  to  the  chair,  or  office,  of  a 

teacher.  IVhitlock.  [r.] 
CXth-?-i.ec'trode,*  or  CXth'ode,*  n.  The  negative 

pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Francis. 
CAth-E-ret'ic,*  n.  (Med.)   A  caustic  substance  used  ta 

eat  down  warts,  &c.  Danglison. 
CXth'er-ine-PeAr',    n.      An    inferior    kind    of   pear. 

Walker. 
CXth'e-ter,  n.  [Kaderfip.]   (Med.)   A  hollow  tube  to  bo 

introduced  ipto  the  urinary  bladder,  to  draw  off  th« 

urine. 
CXTH'E~Tif'a,*n.  [L.]  A  perpendicular  line ;  a  right  lino. 

Francis. 
CXt'holes,  n,  pi.  (Ji/'aut,)  Two  holes  directly  over  the 
capstan  of  a  ship,  which  axe  employed  in  heaving  the 
ship  astern. 
CXth'p-lIc,  a.  [kuBoXikS^.]    Universal,  or  general ;  em 
bracing  all;  liberal.  —  The  Catholic  church,  literally,  the 
whole  Christian  church  ;  specially,  the  Roman  church. 
CXth'p-lIc,  71.    A  member  of  the  Catholic  church ;  a 

Papist ;  a  Roman  Catholic. 
fCA-THSii'l-CAL,  a.  General ;  catholic.   Gregory. 
CA-THSL'j-ct^M,  [k?-thSl'e-sizm,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.i  kath'9-le-sizm,  Wb.]  n.  Adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  liberality ;  large- 
ness of  mind. 
CXxH-p-Llp'j-Ty,*  71.  The  doctrine  of,  or  adherence  to,  th« 
Catholic  church ;  Catholicism ;  liberality.  Lingard,  [Mod 
ern.] 
Ca-th6l'j-cize,  v.  n.  To  become  a  Catht  ic    Cotgrave. 
CXTH'p-Llc-Ly,  ad   Generally,  Sir  L.  Gary. 
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■^Tn'O-Ltc-NEss,  n  Universality.  Brevint. 
Oi-THdli'i-cSN,  n.  A  universal  medicine  j  a  panacea. 
C4-TH6L'f-c6s,*n.  The  head  or  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nian church.  E.  Smith. 
CXT-i-Lj-HA'Rf-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  Catiline. 

UAT'j-iilN-t§M,n.  Treachery  like  that  of  Catiline.  Cotgrwoe. 

CXt'k!n,  n.  [kattekensj  D.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  inflorescence, 
as  of  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  &c.,  resembling  a  spike  j 
ament. 

CAt'^liee,  a.  Like  a  cat.  SJiak. 

0Xt'l|N6,  tu  a  surgeon's  dismembering  knife ;  a  down 
or  moss  on  certain  trees.  [A  lute-string.  Slutk.] 

fJXT'LjjT-iTE,*  n.  (Mm.)  The  pipe-stone  of  the  American 
Indians,  commonly  a  variety  of  augilite  or  steatite. 
Dana. 

CXt'mTnt,  71.  A  strong-scented,  perennial  plant,  called  also 
nep  and  catnip 

CXt'njp,*  71.  A  Btrong-scented  plant  Bigehm.  See  Cat- 
mint. 

IJa-tq-ca-thar'tic,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  pro- 
duces alvine  evacuations.  Dunglison. 

CXt'p-d6n,*  71.  The  spermaceti  whale.  Crahb. 

C^-to'ni-4.n,  a.  Resembling  Cato ;  grave ;  severe. 

Cat-9'-Nine-Tail§,  71.  A  whip  or  scourge  having  nine 
lashes  or  cords.   Vanbrugk. 

C4.-T6p'sxSf*  n.  (Med.)    A  morbid  quickness  of  vision. 


C4.-t6p't:]er,    )  71.  [KaToiTTpov.]  A  kind  of  optic  glass  j  an 

Ca-tSp'trqn,  ]    optical  instrument. 

Ca~t6p'tb,ic,*    a.     Relating   to    catoptrics;    catoptrical. 

JF^ancis. 
Ca-top'trj-cal,  a.  Relating  to  catoptrics.  Arbuthnot. 
Ca-t6p'trjcs,  71.  pi.  The  science  of  reflected  vision,  or 

that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflected  light. 
C^-t6p'trp-mXw-C¥,*  71.  A  sort  of  divination  amon^  the 

ancient  Greeks,  performed  by  looking  into  a  mirror. 

Oent.  Mag. 
OXt'pipe,  71.  A  squeaking  pipe ;  a  catcall. 
CXt'rope,*7i.  (JVdMi.)  A  rope  that  hauls  up  the  anchor 

from  the  water's  edge  to  the  bow.  j3sh. 
CXt's'-eaR,*  71.  A  plant ;  the  hawkweed.  Booth. 
CXt's'-Eye,  (kats'I)  71.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  silicious  mineral 

from  Ceylon,  which  reflects  an  effulgent,  pearly  light. 
CXt's'-Foot,  (kats'fut)  71.  An  herb  ;  ground-ivy. 
CXt's'-HEad,  (kSLts'hed)  ti.  See  Cathead. 
CXt'sIl-ver,  71.  A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 
CXt's'-MIlk,*  71.  A  plant;  wartwort.  Farm.  Eacy. 
\CXt' so,*  71,  {It.  cazzo.]  pi.  cat'soiS.  A  rogue;  a  cheat; 

a  base  fellow.  B.  Jotisoju 
CXt's-PXw,  71.  A  dupe  used  by  another  to  serve  his  own 

purposes:— a  tool   or  instrument.  Orose. —  (JVaut.)   A 

turn  made  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  in  order  to  hook  a 

tackle  on  it ;  a  light  air  of  wind.  Crabb.  * 

CXt's'-Tail,  71.  A  long,  round  substance  that  grows  upon 

nut-trees,  &c.  j   a  kind  of  reed ;    catkin  :  —  a  valuable 

species  of  grass,  called  also  timothy  and  herd's  grass. 
CXT'siiP,  71.  A  sauce  made  of  mushrooms.  See  Catchup. 
CXt'tle,  (kat'tl)    71.  pi.    Beasts  of  pasture;    especially 

nxen,  bulls,  and  cows  ;  also  including  horses,  sheep,  and 

goats. 
OXt'tle-Show,*  71.  An  exhibition  of  cattle  or  domestic 

animals,  with  a  distribution  of  premiums,  for  the  purpose 

of  promoting  agricultural  improvement.  Buel. 
CXu-ca'sian,*  a.  Relating  to  Mount  Caucasus.  Qw.  Rev. 
CXu'cvs,*  71.  A  meeting  of  citizens  or  electors,  held  for 

the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  public  offices, 

or  for  making  arrangements  to  secure  their  election.  —  A 

word  used  in  theU.  S.,  and  of  American  origin.  Pickering. 
CAu'd^l,  a.  [cauda^  L.J  Relating  to  an  animal's  tail. 

CXu'dXt^ied  !  ^'  Having  a  tail ;  formed  like  a  tail. 

tCAu'DE-B^c,  n.  A  light  kind  of  hat.  PhUlips. 

Clv^n£iX*n.  [L.]  pi.  cAxj'D}-ce^.  (Bot.)  The  trunk  or 
stem  of  a  tree.  Crabb. 

C&u'dle,  (kaw'dl)  71.  [c/MTuZeaM,  Fr.]  A  warm  drink  con- 
sisting of  wine  and  other  ingredients,  given  to  sick 
persons.  ShaJc.  See  Codle. 

Cau'ble,  (kS.w'dl)  V.  a.  \i.  caudled  ;  pp.  caudling,  cau- 
DLED.]  To  make  into  or  treat  with  caudle.  Shak, 

CSu^dle-COp,*  71.  A  vessel  to  contain  caudle.  Cangreve. 

CAuF,  n.  A  chest  with  holes  to  keep  fish  alive  in  the 
water.  i 

Dau'fle,*  71.  A  band  or  drove  of  captured  negroes. 
Clarke. 

CXUG-HT,  (kSiwt)  i.  Sep.  from  Catch.  See  Catch. 

CXUK,  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  coarse  kind  of  spar.  Jfoodward. 

CAtjk'jeb,*  or  CXw'KiN,*  71.  A  prominence  or  turning  up 
of  the  heel  of  a  horse-shoe,  to  prevent  slipping  ;  written 
also  calker,  ealhin,  and  cork.  Farm,  Eiicy,  See  Calker. 

CXuk'jng,*  71.  The  art  of  dovetailing  across.  Crabb. 

CAu'kv,  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  cauk.  Woodward. 

CAUI4, 71  A  net  for  the  hair  ;  a  membrane  covering  the  in- 
testines \  the  omentum  ;  amnion. 


CAu-l£s'cent,*  a.  Having  a  perfect  stem.  LouAan 

CAu'ii?T.  71.  [cavXus^  L.]  A  kind  of  cabbage ;  c(>^wort. 

Clu-Llo' j/-LT}s,'*'n.  [1h\  A  little  stalk  or  stem.  CraAb, 

CAit-lIf'¥r-oDs,  a.  (BoU)  Having  a  stalk. 

Cau'lj-fl6*-er,  (k51'l?-flofi-\ir)  71.  A  fine  species  ot 
cabbage  differing  little  from  broccoli. 

CAu'lj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  stalk.  Smart, 

CAu/line,*  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  stem.  P.  Cy» 

CXu'LiSf*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  stock  or  herbaceous  stem 
Crabb. 

CAuLK,  (k9.wk)  v.a.  To  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  sho« 
so  that  he  may  not  slip.  Palmer.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 
See  Calk,  and  Cork. 

CAu-lo-cXr'povs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Producing  flowers  and 
fruits  on  their  branches,  as  trees.  Brande. 

jCAu'pp-NATE,  V.  n.  [cauponor,  L.]  To  keep  a  victualling 
house  ;  to  cauponize.  Bailey. 

fCAu'pp-NiZE,  V.  71.  To  sell  wine  or  victuals.  Warhurton, 

CAu'^A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  caused.  Browne, 

CAu'^AL,  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  a  cause. 

CAu-?Xl'i-ty,  71.  The  agency  of  a  cause.  Browne.  —  (Phren.} 
The  faculty  of  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
Combe. 

CAu'^J^L-Ly,  ad.  According  to  the  order  of  causes.  Browru. 

CAu's^l-ty,*  71.  (Min.)  The  lighter  parts  of  the  ore  car 
ried  off  by  washing.  Smart. 

CAu-§A'TipN,  (kaw-za'shun)  71.  The  act  of  causing, 

CAu'§A-TlVE,  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or  reason;  that 
effects  as  an  agent. 

CAxr'9A-TlVE-iiY,  ad.  In  a  causative  manner.  Student. 

CAu-§X'tpr,  (ka.w~za'tur)  ti.  A  causer.  Browiie. 

CAu^E,  (ka.wz)  71.  [causa,  L.]  That  which  produces  an 
effect ;  that  which  produces  any  thing ;  the  reason  or 
motive  that  urges ;  sake ;  party  j  pursuit :  —  a  suit,  action, 
or  legal  process. — The  first  cause  is  that  which  gave 
being  to  all  things,  i.  e.  God.  —  The  second  cause  is  one 
which  acts  in  subordination  to  the  first  cause.  —  The 
efficient  cause,  that  which  produces  the  effect.  —  The 
final  cause  is  the  object  sought,  or  the  end  for  which  a 
thing  is. 

GXv^TS.,v.  a.  [i.  CAUSED ;  pp.  CAUSING),  caused.]  To  effect 
as  an  agent ;  to  produce. 

|CAu§E,  V.  n.     To  talk  idly.  Spenser. 

CAu^e'less,  a.  Having  no  cause ;  wanting  just  ground. 

CAu^E'LESs-Ly,  arf.  Without  cause.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CAu§e'l:ie:ss-n£ss,  71,  Unjust  ground.  Hammond. 

CAu§'EK.,_(ka.wz'er)  71.  One  who  causes  ;  the  agent. 

CAu^e'way,  (kiwz'wa)  71.  A  way  or  road  formed  of 
stones  and  other  consolidated  substances,  and  raised 
above  the  adjacent  ground.  JOryden.  See  Causey. 

CAtj'^ey,  (kaw'ze)  71.  [chaussie,  Pr.]  Same  as  causeway, 
Milton.  ^^  ^^  Causey  is  spoken  causeway,  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology."  JVares.  —  "  Dryden  and 
Pope  write  it  causeway;  and  these  authorities  seem  to 
have  fixed  the  pronunciation."  Walker. 

CAu'^EYED,*  (kaw'zid)  a.  Furnished  with  a  causey. 
Zhoight. 

CAu-§lD'j-c^L,  K.  [causidicus,  L.]  Relating  to  an  advocau 
or  pleader. 

CAus'Tic,  71.  A  substance  which  burns,  corrodes,  or  dis- 
organizes animal  bodies. 

CAus'tic,  a.  [Kava-TiKds-]  Corroding;  burning;  searing; 
pungent. 

CAus'Ti-CAL,  a.  Same  as  caustic.  Wiseman. 

Caus'ti-cal-ly,*  ad.  In  a  caustic  manner.  Sit*  W.  ScotA 

CAus-Tl9'i-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  caustic  ;  causticness. 

CAus'Tic-Ness,  71.  The  quality  of  being  caustic.  Scott. 

fCAu'TEL,  71.  [cauilBUe,  old  Fr.]  Cunning;  subtlety;  cau- 
tion. Shak. 

fCAu'TE-LoOs,  a.  Cautious;  wily;  cunning,  ^enser, 

jCAu'TE-LotJs-LY,  ad.  Cunningly ;  cautiously.  Browns 

tCAu'TE-LoOs-w£ss,  71,  Cautiousness.  Hales. 

CAu'ter,  71.  [KnvT^piov.'\  A  searing  hot  iron.  Minsheu 

CAu'ter-Xnt,*  TI.  A  cauterizing  substance.  Loudon, 

CAu'TER-t^Mj  71.  The  application  of  cauteiy.  Ferrand, 

CAxr-TER-i-ZA'tipN,  71.  The  act  of  cauterizing. 

CAu'ter-IZE,  v.  a,  [i.  cauterized;  pp.  cauteriziho, 
CAUTERIZED.]  To  bum  with  cautery ;  to  sear. 

CAu'TER-iz-jNG,  71.  The  act  of  burning  with  cautery. 

CAu'TER-iz-lNGr,*p.  a.  Burning  with  cautery. 

C.^u'TER-y,  71.  A  burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron  or 
with  a  corroding  substance;  also  the  instrument  or 
drug  made  use  of. 

CAu'TipN,  (kSiw'shun)  71.  [cautio,  L.]  Provident  care: 
advice;  prudence;  foresight;  precept;  warning.  —  (Ciuil 
Law)  Bail. 

CAu'Tipw,  V,  a.  \i.  cautioned;  pp.  cautioning,  cau- 
tioned.] To  give  notice  of  danger;  to  warn.  Prior, 

CAu'TlpN-A-Ry,  a.  Given  as  a  pledge  ;  warning. 

CAu'TipN-ER,*  71.  One  who  cautions. —( iSicotZa7id)  Ons 
who  bails  another.  Crabb. 

CAu'Tioys,  (k^w'shus)  a.  Wary  ;  watchf\il ;  careftil. 

CAu'Tioys-LY,  ad.  Warily ;  watchfully. 

CAu'Tioys-wfess,  71.  Watchfulness ;  vigilance. 
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OAV-^i-cXi>E',  n.  ["Fr.]  A  procesaion  on  horsebaclc. 
iXv-AL-CADE',*  V,  n.  To  skirmish  as  horsemen  for  diver- 

Bion.  Crabb. 
fi:3Av-A-LE'Ra,*n.  A  gay  fellow:  a  cavalier.  Shak. 
tXv-j).-LTEB',  (kav-H5i')  n.  [Fr.j  A  horseman  j  a  knight : 

a  gay,  military  man  ;  a  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  as  opposed 

to  Roundhead. —  (Fort.)   A  raised  work  or  mound   for 

placing  cannon  ',  a  sort  of  interior  bastion. 
Oav-a-lier',   o.     Gay  J    warlike;    brave  j    disdainful; 

haughty. 
CXv-A-LiER'l^M,*  n.  The  principles,  practice^  or  quality 

of  the  cavaliers.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
CXv-^-LiER'Ly,  ad.  Haughtily;  disdainfully. 
CX.v-A-Li£R'N:q;ss,  n.  Haughty  or  disdainful  conduct. 
OAv'^L-RY,  n.  [cauaZeWe,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  or 

soldiers  fumisued  with  horses  for  war. 
|Ca'vate,  v.  a.  [eavoj  L.]  To  excavate.  Bailey, 
CXv-A-T2'N4y*  71.   [It.]   (Mus.)    A  species  of  short  air. 

Brande, 
tC^-VA'TlpN,*  n.  An  excavation  ;  cavazion.  Bailey. 
UA-VA'zipN,  (k?-va'2hun)re.  Excavation.  Bailey.  [&.]  The 

hollowing  of  the  eartli  for  cellarage. 
Cave,  n.  [cave^  Fr.]  A  cavern ;  a  den  ;  a  cell ;  a  grotto. 
Cave,  ».  71.  [i.  cayed  ;  pp.  caving,  caved.]  To  dwell  In 

a  cave.  Shak.  —  To  cave  m,  to  fall  into  a  hollow  below,  as 

gravel    Forhy. 
Cate,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow.  Spenser. 
Ca've-XTj  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  kind  of  process  to  stop  the  in- 
stitution of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  or  the  probate  of  a  will ; 

a  formal  notice  or  caution. 
Cave'-Keep-:er,*  n.  One  who  dwells  in  a  cave.  Shak. 
CAv'JgRN,  w.  [cavernaj  L.]  A  hollow  place  in  the  ground ; 

a  cave. 
Civ'ERNED,  (kav'emd)  a.  Full  of  caverns  j  inhabiting  a 

cavern.  Pme. 
CAv'ER-NOOS,  a.  Full  of  caverns  ;  hollow.  Woodward. 
Ca-vern'v-LO&s,*  a.  Full  of  little  caverns.  Smart 
OAv':?s-spN,  [kS,v'e-sun,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  k^-ves'yn,  K.] 

n,  [Fr.]  A  noseband,  generally  hollow,  which  is  used  in 

breaking  in  horses. 
C-A-riS  J*  TO,*  n.  [It.]  (.drch.)  A  hollowed  moulding  whose 

profile  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Brande. 
C*-VIARE',  (k?-ver')  [k^-ver',  S.  W.  J.  F.  R.;  klv-e-ir^  P. ; 

kiv'e-Sr,  Ja. ;  kalv-yar',  Sm. ;  kSlv-yir'  or  kSv-yer',  K.l 

71.  [caviwTj  Fr.]  An  article  of  food  prepared,  in  Russia, 

from  the  salted  roes  of  some  large  fish,  generally  the  stur- 
geon. 
CAv'i-coRN,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  ruminants  which  have 

their  horns  hollowed  out  like  a  sheath.  Brande. 
CAv'iL,  V.  n.    [caviller,  Fr.]    \i.  cavilled  j  pp.  cavilling, 

CAVILLED.]  To  raise  captious  objections ;  to  wrangle ;  to 

carp ;  to  censure. 
tCAy'fL,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  objections. 
GAy'll<,  n.  A  false,  captious,  or  frivolous  objection  ;  soph- 
ism ;  subtlety. 
tCAv-lL-LA'TipN,  71.  The  practice  of  objecting.  Cranmer. 
CXv'iij-L^R,  71.  One  who  cavils  ;  a  wrangler. 
CXv';i«-LlNa,  n.  A  captious  disputation. 
CAv'iii-iitNG,*  p.  a.  Raising  frivolous  objections;  finding 

fault. 
CXv'}L-i.iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cavilling  manner.  Sherwood. 
CAv'iL-L!Na-N£ss,  n.  The  disposition  to  cavil. 
CAv'lL-LOOs,  a.  Full  of  objections.  Ayliffe.  [R.] 
CAv'JL-LoDs-Ly,  fld.  In'a  cavillous  manner.  Milton,  [r.] 
CAv'iN,  71.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a 

body  of  troops. 
CXv'j-TV,  M'  [cavitasj  L,]  Hollowness ;  a  hollow  place  ;  an 

aperture ;  an  opening. 
CX'vy,*  71.  A  small  quadruped  ;  the  guinea  pig.  Booth. 
Caw,  v.  n    [i.  cawed  ;  pp.  cavting,  cawed.]  To  cry,  as 

the  rook  or  crow.  Shak. 
CXWj*  71.  The  cry  of  the  rook  or  crow.  Ricliardson. 
CAw'jNG,*  71.  The  crying  of  the  rook  or  crow.  Booth. 
CAWKj*  n.  A  compact  sulphate  of  barytes  ;  cauk.  Francis. 
CAWK'ER,*  or  Calk'er,*  tu  A  point  in  a  horse-shoe  to 

prevent  slipping.  Brochett.  See  Calkee  and  Cork. 
CXx'ON,  (kak'sn)  n.  A  wig.— -[A  cant  word.] 
CAx^du,  (kafc'sa)  71.  (Metallurgy)  A  chest  of  ores  of  any 

metal,  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and  is 

ready  to  be  refined. 
CaY-£nne',  (ka-€nO  [ka-y6n',  K.  Sm. ;  ki-in',  Eamshaw.] 

n.  A  pungent  red  pepper,  originally  brought  from  Cay- 
enne    Crabb. 
Oay'man,*  n.  The  American  alligator  or  crocodile ;  a  term 

applied  to  the  crocodile  by  the  negroes  of  Congo. 
CX'zi-dj*  71.  [Ar.]  A  Mahometan  judge.  Hamilton. 
CA-ziQUE',  (k?-zekO  n.  A  title  of  a  chief  of  some  of  the 

tribes  of  American  Indians.  See  Caciiiue. 
CAz'ZQN,*  n.  Dried  cowdung  used  for  fuel.  Farm.  Ency, 

■riiocal,  Eng.]  See  Casinq. 
Cease,    (sSs)   v.   n,    cesso,    L.]  [i.  ceased  ;  pp.  ceasing, 

CHASED.]   To  leave  off;    to  stop;  to  fail;  to  be  at  an 

Cease,  (fl5a)u.  a.  To  luta  stop  to.  Shak.  [r.] 


tCf  ASE,  (ses)  n.  Extinction.  Shak. 
Cease'liess,  tt.  Incessant;  perpetual?  without  stop 
CEA3E'L]p8S-i:jV)  od.  Perpetually;  incessantly.  Donnt 
C:?c-jeHlN'j  (che-ken')  n.  [sequin,  Fr.]  A  coin.  So6  Si 

quiN  and  Zechin. 
C£g'|-T¥,  or  Ce'ci-ty,  [sSs'e-te,  W.  P.  J.  F.;  sS'g^-ta 

S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [ccecitas,  L.J  Blindness.  Brotone.  [R.j 
Ce-co'ti-?k-C¥,  (s?-ku'she-en-se)  lu    Partial  blindness 

Browne.  [R.] 
Ce'dar,  71.  A  large  evergreen  tree  of  several  specieSj 

valued  for  timber. 
Ce'dar,*  a.  Made  of  cedar;  belonging  to  cedar,  ^sh. 
Ce'dared,*    (se'd^rd)    a.     Furnished  with    or    having 

cedars.  Miltoiu 
Ce'dar-like,  a.  Resembling  cedar.  B.Jonson. 
CE'oikRN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree.  Miltoiu 
Cede,  V.  a.  [i.  ceded;  pp.  ceding,  ceded.]  To  yiela^  Lo 

^ive  up  to ;  to  resign. 
Cede,  v.  n.  [c4der,  Fr.]  To  submit.   Shenatone. 
CE-Dtii'LA,*  n.  [cMiUej  Fr.]     A  mark  placed  under  the 

letter  c  [  thus,  c  ]  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s.  Orahh 
Ce'drine,   [se'drin,  P.  K.  Sm.;  se'drin,   S.   JV.  Ja'\  a 

Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree. 
Ce'dry,  a.  Of  the  color  of  cedar;  cedrine.  Evelyn. 
■fCfeo'tJEE,  n.  [cedtde,  PV.]     A  schedule.   Cotgrave.    See 

Schedule. 
fCfiD'V-oOs,  a.  [cmduus,  L.]  Fit  to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 
Ceil,   (sel)  v.   a.    [calo,    L.]     [t.    ceiled;    pp.   ceili?tq. 

ceiled.]  To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  the 

upper  surface  of  an  apartment. 
Ceil'ino,  (sel'jng)  71.  (Arch.)  The  upper,  horizontal,  or 

curved  surface  of  a  room  or  apartment,  opposite  to  the 

floor. 
CEl'an-dinEjTC.  a  perennial  plant ;  chelidonium. 
C£l'a-ture,  [s61'^-tar,  Ja.  K.  Rees;  sS'l^-tur,  S.  P.  Snu 

Wb.;  sSl'^-chur,  W.]  n,  [ctBlatura,  L.]  The  art  of  engrav- 
ing; the  thing  engraved,  [r.] 
C£l'e-brXnt,*  71.  One  who  celebrates ;  celebrntor.  Qu 

Reo. 
C£l'e-BRATE,  v.  a.  [ceZefrro,  L.]   [i.  celebrated  ;  pp.  cel- 
ebrating, celebrated.]  To  distinguish  by  solemn  orap- 

propriate  rites  or  ceremonies ;  to  commemorate ;  to  praise , 

to  extol ;  to  honor. 
CfiL'E-BRAT-^D,*^.  a.  Having  celebrity;  distinguished 

famous. 
C£l'e-brSt-]e:d-w£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  celebrated 

Scott. 
CiSL-i^-BRA'TipH',  71.  Act  of  celebrating  ;  commemoration 
CfiL'E-BRA-TQR,  71.  One  who  celebrates.  Boyle. 
tCE-LE'BRl-oi)9,  [ae-le'bre-iis,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. 

se-leb're-3s,  P.  J^a.]  a.  Famous.  Orew. 
f  Ce-le'erj-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  famous  manner. 
JCe-le'bri-ODs-nEss,  n.  Renown. 

C£-l£b'R}-TY)  n.  Fame  ;  renown  ;  distinction ;  eminence 
Ce-le'ri-ac,  71.  Turnip-rooted  celery. 
Ce-l£r'i-ty,  71.  [eeleritas,  Ij.]  Rapidity ;  speed  ;  swiftnesa 
Ci^L^E-RY,  n.  A  plant  much  u^ed  for  salad. 
CE-Lfis'TiAE,  (se-lSst'ygil) a.  [ceelestis,  L.]  Heavenly;  ethe- 
real ;  angelic ;  blessed. 
Ce-l£s'tial,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven.  Pope. 
Ce-l£s'ti^l-Ize,*  v.  a.  To  make  celestial.  Qu.  Rev.  [R  '■ 
Ce-l£s'tiai.-ly,  (se-lest'y?I-le)  ad.  In  a  heavenly  manner 
CE-L£s'TiAii-N£ss,*  71.    The  quality  of  being  celestial 

Bourne. 
jCe-l£s'ti-fy,  v.  a.  To  give  some  heavenly  quality. 
CEl'es-tIne,*  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Celestine  and 

St.  Bernard. 
C£l'es-t1ne,*  71.  (Min.)  The  sulphate  of  strontia.  Brande 
Ce'li-Xc,  a.  [icoiXia.}  Relating  to  the  belly.  See  Cceliac 
CJ6L'i-BA-CY)  ts6Ve-ba-se,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  S6 

lib'^-se^  Wb7\\caUhs.,  L.]  n.  The  life  of  a  person  unmai 

ried ;  single  life. 
CEl'i-bate,  n.  Single  life ;  celibacy.  Bp.  Hall.   One  wnc- 

adheres  to  or  practises  celibacy.  Taylor. 
C£l'i-bate,*  a.  Unmarried  ;  single.  Locke. 
Ce-lTb'a-tIst,*  71.  One  who  lives  or  aiheres  to  asingle 

life;  a  celibate.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 
C£l'i-bite,*  n.  A  monk  living  under  a  common  and  reg- 
ular discipline  ;  an  adherent  to  single  life.  Oibbon. 
C£l-j-d6g'ra-phy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  spots  on  th« 

sun.  Crabb. 
C£ll,  (s61)  Ti.  [cella,  Jj.]  A  small  cavity;  a  small  room;  4 
cave  ;  a  hollow  space  between  the  ribs  of  a  groined  roof 
C£l'lar,  7i.*fceMa7-iM77i,  L.]  A  room  in  the  ground,  undo! 

a  house,  for  provisions,  &c. 
ClhL'LAR-A^E,  71,  Space  for  cellars ;  charge  for  cellar  room 
C£l'ear-^r,  TU  A  butler  ;  a  cellarist.  C/iaucer. 
C£l-la-r£t',*  71.  A  case  of  cabinet  work  for  holding  Int 

ties.  Smart. 
C£l'lar-Ist,  71.  The  butler  in  a  religious  house. 
C£LL'-^BR£D,*a.  Bred  in  a  cell;  brought  up  in  a  ce(  ar 

Pope. 
C£l'lv-lar,  a.  [ceHwZa,  L.]  Having  little  cells  or  caville* 
C£l'lv-lat-]e:d,*  a.  Formed  like  a  cell.  CaldveU. 
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CfiL'LiJLE,  n.  LFrJ  A  little  cell. 
CfiL-LV-LlP'^R^Otls,*  a.  Producing  little  cells.  P.  Cyc. 

C£L'3l-TUDE,n.  \^celsitudOj  L,]  Height  j  elevation.  Chaucer. 

IJC^LT,*  (sSlt)  71.  ,•  pi.  Cti.T§.\CelUBj  L.]  The  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain. 

C£L-Tj-BE'Rj-^N,*a.  Relating  to  Celtiberia,  or  to  the  Celts 
of  the  Iberus  in  Spain,  P.  Cyc. 

nCfiL'TJC*  [sgl'tjk,  Sm.  JTb.  ,■  sgrtjk  orkSl'tjk,  Jo.;  kSl'tjk, 
K.]  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts.  Milton. 

SCSl'tjc,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts.  Bosworth. 
CEli'Tj-cl§M;,*7i.  An  idiom  or  custom  of  the  Celts,  ffarton. 
Cel'tjsh,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts;  Celtic.  Dr.  Ditngli- 
son, 

flCJSLT'lSH,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Celts;  Celtic.  Dr. 
Dnnglison. 

0£m'ent,  [sSm'ent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.;  sg'ment,  E.  Ja.; 
8^-mSnt%  Sm.]  n.  [cmmentumj  L.]  The  matter  or  sub- 
stance, usually  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  and 
used  for  causing  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  mortar;  that  which  unites;  bond  of  union. 

C?-m£nt',  v.  a.  [i.  cemented;  pp.  cemektinq,  cement- 
ed.} To  unite  by  the  use  of  cement  or  by  something  in- 
terposed. 

C:^-Tffi£HT',  V,  n.  To  cohere ;  to  unite. 

C£M-¥N-TA,'TipN,  71.  Act  of  cementing;  cohesion. 

Ce-mInt'ed,*;).  a.  United  by  cement  or  friendship. 

CErMiSNT'EB,  n.  He  or  that  which  cements. 

C£m-:?n-tI"tiovs,*  (sSm-^n-tish'ys)  a.  Tending  to  ce- 
ment. Smart. 

CfiM'E-TfiR-y,  n.  [KoiitrjT^piov,]  An  edifice,  area,  or  place 
where  the  dead  are  buried. 

CEn  and  CIn,  beginning  words,  denote  kmsfolk.  Qihson. 

C£N'^-T<?-Ry,  [sfin'gi-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  sS'nMur-^,  S. 
Sm..]  a,  [cano,  LJ  Relating  to  supper.  Browne. 

C]p-NO'Bi-o,*  71,  {Bot.)  A  regular  fruit  divided  from  the  base 
into  several  acephalous  pericarps.  Brande. 

C£n'p-bite,*7i.  One  of  a  religious  order  who  lives  in  a 
community,  in  contradistinction  to  an  anchoret,  who  lives 
in  solitude.  Hamilton. 

tC^N-Q-BiT'i-CAL,  a.  [koiv6s  and  Sios.]  Living  in  commu- 
nity. 

tCJE'Np-BY,  or  C£n'9-BY,  [se'uQ-b?,  Ja.  Sm. ,-  sen'p-be,  K.] 
n.  A  place  where  persons  live  in  community.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

C£n'9-tAph,  71,  [Kev6i  and  rd0off.]  A  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  person  who  hes  buried  elsewhere. 

C£n'p-tXph-y,*  71.  Same  as  cenotaph.  Q_u.  Rev. 

fCfiNSE,  71.  [cCTWiis,  L.]  A  public  rate  ;  rank.  B.Jonson. 

CfiNSE,  (sens)  V.  a.  [eTiceTLser,  Fr.j  To  perfume  with  odors. 
Dryden. 

C£n^s?r,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt;  a  pan  for 
burning  perfumes,  &;c. 

tCiw'sipN,  (sSn'shun) 71.  A  rate;  an  assessment.  J.  Hall. 

Cfiw'spR,  71.  [censor,  L.]  A  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome, 
(originally  created  for  taking  the  census,)  who  was  an  in- 
spector of  manners  and  morals  ;  a  censurer. 

Cen-so'rI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor ;  severe.  Warton. 

Cen-so'ri-^n,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor ;  censorial.  B(u^on, 

Cen-so'rJ-oDs,  a.  Prone  to  find  fault;  severe. 

C^N-so'RJ-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  censorious  or  severe  manner. 

C^N-sc'RI-oOs-Kfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  censorious. 

CfiN'spR-LlKE,  a.  Censorious;  austere.  Cotgrave. 

C£n'spr-shTp,  71.  The  ofiice  of  a  censor.  Browne. 

C6n'sv-al,  (sSn'shti-^l)  a.  Relating  to  a  census.  Temple. 

C£n'sv-R^-ble,  (sgn'shu-rji-bl)  a.  Worthy  of  censure; 
faulty. 

CjEin'sv-R^-ble-n£ss,  (sSn'shu-rgt-bl-nSs)  n.  Blamableness. 

C£n'sV-RA-bly.  ad.  Blamably. 

,  CEn'svRE,  (sen'shur)  n.  [ceTWura,  L.]  Blame;  Imputation 
of  wrong  or  fault;  reproach;  judgment;  judicial  sen- 
tence j  a  spiritual  punishment. 

C£n'svre,  (sSn'shur)  u.  a.  [i.  censured;  pp.  censuring, 
CENBUBED.J  To  reproach ;  to  blame ;  to  condemn ;  to  judge. 

CfiN'syRE,  (sen'shur)  v.  n.  To  judge.  Shak. 

C£n'svb-er,  (sSn'3hur-§r)  tu  One  who  censures. 

C^N'syR-tNa,  (sen'shur-Ing)  71.  Reproach.  Sanderson. 

C£N'sus,n.  [L.]  {In  ancient  Rome)  The  numbering  of  the 
people,  and  the  valuation  of  their  property,  commonly 
made  every  five  years. 

OfiN'svs,*  n.  [census^  L.]  pi.  cEn'svs-?§.  An  official  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  Brande.  [A 
word  originally  Latin,  npw  Anglicized.] 

C£prT,7i.  [ceTitTfTB, L,l  A  huhdred;  as,  "five per  cent.": — a 
copper  coin  of  the  united  States,  of  the  value  of  lOmills, 
100  to  a  dollar. 

CEnt'a^^e,  n.  A  rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred. 

CEn'tAur,  (sen'tiwr)7i.  [centauruSf  h.]  A  fabulous  mon- 
ster, partly  man  and  partly  horse  ;  the  Archer  in  the  zo- 
diac. 

CteN'TAUB-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  centaur.  Sidney. 

UfeN'TAu-RV,  n.  A  plant,  of  different  species. 

C£n-t:?-na'ri-an,*  n.  A  person  who  is  a  hundred  years 
old   Mem.  .Sm,  Acad, 

C£n-t?-wa'ri-oOs,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  hundred  years. 
JlaX. 


CfiN'T^-N*-RY,  n.  The  number  of  a  hundrec     the  period 

of  a  hundred  years ;  a  century.  WraxalL 
C6N'TE-N^-Ry,*£E.  Relating  to,  or  comprising  a  hundred 

years.  Sir  JV.  Wraxall. 

Cem-tj6n'n|-^l,  a.  Consisting  of  a  hundred  years;  occur 
ring  once  in  a  hundred  years, 

CEN-Tfis'j-M^L,  71.  The  hundredth  part  of  any  thing. 

Cen-t£s'|-m^l,  a.  Hundredth.  'Sir  T,  Browne. 

CEN-T£s-i-MA'Tipw,*  71,  A  military  punishment  of  one  ia 
a  hundred.  Smart. 

tC£N'T£§M.*n.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  thing.  BaUefy. 

C£n-ti-cIp'j-toOs,*  a.  Having  a  hundred  heads.  Smart. 

CEN-TlF'j-DOiJs,*  a.  Divided  into  a  hundred  parts.  SmaT^ 

C£n-TJ-f6'li-ous,  a.  [centum  and  folium^  L.]  Having  & 
hundred  leaves. 

CKn'tj-grade,*  a.  Divided  into  a  hundred  degrees.— 
The  centigrade  thermometer  has  100  degrees  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  Brande. 

Cen-tIvp-QUY,  n.  A  hundred-fold  discourse.  5Mr((m.  [r.] 

Centime^*  (s'in'temO  n.  [Fr.]  In  French  money,  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc ;  a  hundredth  part  of  any  thing* 
Crabb. 

Cen-tIm'?-ter,*  (sen-tim'e-t?0  n.  A  French  measuro. 
Smart.  See  Centimetre. 

Centimetre,*  (sin't?-ma'tr)  n.  [Fr,]  A  French  meas- 
ure ;  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre.  Hamilton, 

C£n'ti-nj6l,*  71.  Russell.  See  Sentinel, 

fC^N-Ttrf'p-Dy,  71.  Knotgrass,  Cotgrave. 

0£n'tj-p£d,  n.  [centum  and  pes,  L.]  A  many-legged  In- 
sect ;  scolopendra. 

CEn'TO,  n.  [cento,  L,]  pi.  cEn'to?.  A  composition  o| 
patchwork  formed  by  joining  verses  or  passages  from  va 
rioUB  authors.  Camden. 

C£n'tral,  a.  Relating  to  or  placed  in  the  centre. 

C£m'tral-I$m:,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  central ;  the  coot- 
bination  of  several  parts  into  one  whole.  Q,u.  Rev. 

C,?N-TBAl.'j-Ty,  71,  State  of  being  central.  More. 

C£N-TR^ii-j-zX'TipN,*7t.  The  act  of  bringing  or  reducing 
to  a  centre.  Brit.  Crit. 

C£N'TRAX-IZE,*U.a.  [L  CENTRALIZED  ;  j?p,  cektralizino, 

CENTRALIZED.]  To  render  central ;  to  bring  to  a  centre. 
Qu.  Reu.  ^ 

CfiN'TR^L-LT,  ad.  In  a  central  manner.  Dryden. 

C£n'TRE,  (s6n'ter)7i.  [centrum,!,.']  A  point  equsjly  remote 
from  the  extremes  of  a  line,  or  from  every  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  a  sphere,  &c. ;  the  middle 
point  of  any  thing ;  the  middle. 

CEN'tbe,  (sen'ter)  v.  a.  [i.  centred  ;  p-p.  centring,  cen- 
tred.] To  place  on  a  centre ;  to  collect  to  a  point ;  to 
concentrate. 

C£n'tre,  (sSn'ter)  v.  n.  To  rest  on  ;  to  be  central, 

C£n'tre-bit,*  (s6n'ter-bit)  n.  A  tool  for  drilling  hold 
Maunder. 

C£N'TRi-CAL  I  °"  ^^^^^^  '"  '^^  centre ;  central ;  middlo 

CfeN'TRJ-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  centrical  situation. 

C£n'tri-c^-w£ss,  n.  A  situation  in  the  centre. 

CEN-TRl9'l-TY,*  n.  The  state  of  being  centric.  Jameson. 

Cen-tbIf'V-&ai,,  [sen-trlf'i^-g&l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm,i 
sSn-tre-fa'gjl,  JTenricft,  JDi/cAfi,J  a.  [ce7i(7Tt7B  and^^,  L,] 
Flying  or  receding  from  the  centre, —  Centrifugal  force, 
the  force  by  which  a  body  in  rotation  tends  to  recede  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  [HiU, 

Cfiw'TRiNE,*  71.    A  fish  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Cen-trIp'?-tal,  [3en-trip'?-t?l)  S.  W.P.J.F.Ja.  K.  Sm.i 
sen-tr^-pe't^l,  Kenrick.]  a.  '[centrum  and  peto^  L.]  Tend- 
ing to  the  centre.  —  Centripetal  force,  the  force  by  which  a 
body  in  motion  is  urged  towards  a  centre. 

Cen-tb1p'5-t£n-cy,*  n.  Tendency  to  the  centre.  Month, 
Rev. 

CEN-TRp-iilfN'E-A.L,*  a.  Applied  to  lines  converging  to  a 
centre,  JVicholson. 

CEn-trp-l1w'e-^l,*  71.  An  instrument  for  drawing  linei 
converging  to  a  centre.  JVicholson. 

C£n'trv,  71.  A  sentinel.  See  Sentry. 

C£w'trv-B6x,*  71.  A  box  or  shelter  in,  which  a  soldier 
keeps  sentry.  .Ssh.  See  Sentrt-Box. 

Cen-t Dm' vj-R^ii,*  a.  Relating  to  the  centumviri..^5A.  fR-l 

Cen-tDm'vj-r^te,*  n.  The  office  or  government  of  the 
centumviri,  or  of  a  hundred  men.  Qu.  Rev. 

CEN-T&M'rz-Ri*  n.  pL  [L.]  The  hundred  judges  in  tba 
Roman  republic.  B.  Jonson. 

Cfiw'Tu-piiE,  (sSn'tu-pI)  a,  [centuplex,  L.]  A  hundred-fold 
B.  Jonson.  [Sf  Fl 

tC£N'TU-PLE,  V.  a.  To  multiply  a  hundred-fold.  Beaum. 

C?N-TU'PLj-CATE,  V.  o.  To  make  a  hundred-fold  greater 
Howell.  [R.] 

Cen-tu'R|-^Ij,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  century.  Ed.  Rncy 

fC^K-Tu'Rl-ATEjV.  a.  To  divide  into  hundreds.  Coles. 

Cen-tu'bj-a-tpr,  71.  An  historian  or  a  chronologist  whe 
distinguishes  time  by  centuries.  Jiyliffe. 

Cen-tu'ri-pw,  71.  [centwio,  L.]  A  Roman  military  oflicei 
who  commanded  a  hundred  men ;  a  maniple,  or  one  sijt 
tieth  part  of  a  legion.  Shak. 
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CEh'TV-rXst,  71.  A  centuriator.  Sheldon,  [a.] 

CfiN'TV-tt¥i  «.  [cwrfiiWa,  L.]  A  hundred ;  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years ;  a  hundred  of  men,  of  soldiertj,  Slc. 

Ceol.  An  initial  part  in  the  names  of  men,  which  signifies 
a  ship  or  yessel.  Oibson. 

tCE'pRL,*  ?i.  A  freeman  of  the  lower  rank  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Stager. 

CfiPH-VLlL'<?Ic,*  71.  Medicine  for  the  headache.  Smart. 

CfiPH-A-I-XL'i^IC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  headache.  Ask. 

0£PH'^-IiAL-<i^V,  n.  [w0aAaAj/tu.l_(Jtfcd.)  The  headache. 

C£ph-^-lXn'thj-Dm,*  n.  {Bot)  The  head  or  capitate  in- 
florescence of  a  composite  plant.  Brande. 

Ce-phXl'ic,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  the  head.  Crahh. 

C^-phAl.'ic,  (s5-fai'ik)  a.  [»ce0uX^.]  Relating  or  medicinal 
to  the  head. 

CfiPH-A-Li'Tjs,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Brande. 

Ce-phAl'q-p6d,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  molluscous  animal,  hav- 
ing the  head  situated  between  the  body  and  the  feet. 
Brande.  See  Cephalopoda. 

Cfipu-^-LOP'o-D^,*  n.  pi.  .[k£0(iA^  and  jtovs.]  (ZooL)  A 
class  of  molluscous  animals,  which  have  their  feet,  or 
organs  of  motion,  arranged  around  the  head.  Lyell. 

0£pH-^-i«dp'Q-Do6s,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cephalopoda. 
Buckland. 

C£pH'^-LoDs,*a,  Having  a  head.  Hamilton. 

C&'PHE-  &Sf*  71.  [  L.]  (^Aa^on.)  A  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Ch-abb. 

Ce-po'la.,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cijc. 

CE-RA'cEOV3,*(se-ra'shvs)  a.  (BoU)  Waxy,  or  like  wax. 
Brande. 

CE-RA'ap,*  71.  Aliment  of  bees;  bee-bread.  Crabb. 

CjI-rXm'bjc,*  n.  (Ent)  The  goat-chafer,  a  coleopteroiM 
insect.  Hamilton. 

C£r'^-sIne,*  71-  [cerasus,  L.,  a  cherry-tree.']  (Chem.)  A  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  cherry  and  plum-tree;  a  gum 
which  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve,  in  water.  Brande. 

Cer'a-site,*  71.  (.^tn.)  A  cherry-like  petrifaction;  a  mu- 
riate of  lead.  Dana. 

CE-Ris'TE§j  iu  [It. I  K£pd<TTi}i.']  (Zool.)  A homed  serpent; 
a  viper.  [or  lard,  Sec. 

Ce'r^te,  71.  [ciratjTr.]  (Med.)  A  composition  of  wax,  oil, 

Ce'RA-^ed,  a.  Coverea  w'th  wax.  Bailey. 

CfiR'^-TRlWE,*  71.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland  moss. 
Brande. 

Ce-rAu'kIte,*  n.  (Mill.)  The  thunder-stone.  Cleaveland. 

Cer-Be'r:e-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Cerberus.  Milton. 

C£r£,  v.  a.  [cera,  L.]  To  wax  or  cover  with  wax. 

Cere,  n.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the 
bill  of  some  birds,  as  that  of  the  hawk. 

C£^RE-^L,=^  a.  Belonging  to  Ceres^  the  ancient  fabled  god- 
dess of  corn  :  —  relating  to  corn  or  grain  ;  applied  to  plants 
that  produce  bread-corn ;  as,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet.  Brande. 

Ce-re-a'lj-a,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  cereal  grasses.  Ham- 
ilton, 

fCE-R:iE;-A'Ll-oDs,  a.  [cerealis,  L.]  Cereal.  Browne. 

C£r']e:-b£l,  n.  [cerebellum^  L.]  Part  of  the  brain.  Derham. 

See  C£R£BELLirU. 

CSii-s-BSi.'LV^,*n.}  pi.  c:&It^E-B£L'ZA.  (Jlnat.)  The 

little  brain  ;  the  posterior  of  the  medullary  masses  which 

compose  the  brain  of  vertebrate  animals.  Brande. 
C£r'e-brXl,  a.  Relating  to  the  brain. 
C£R-]E-BROSE',*a.  Brainsick;  mad;  wilful.  Scott.  [R.] 
C&R'JE-BR&jfr^  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  third  medullary  mass 

of  the  brain ;  the  brain.  Prior. 
Cerb'clOth,  71.  Cloth  smeared  with  wax  or  bitumen. 
Cere'MEnt,  n.  Cerecloth  anciently  used  in  embalming. 
C£r-5-m6'ni-al,  a.  Relating  to  ceremony,  particularly  to 

religious  ceremonies  or  rites ;  formal ;  ritual. 
CEr-E-mo'ni-al,  71.  Outward  form ;  external  rite ;  the  ti- 
tle, service,  or  form  due  to  any  one ;  the  order  for  rites  in 

the  Romish  church. 
C£r-:?-m6']V]:-4,l-n£ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  ceremonial. 
C£R-¥-M5'Nl-oi3s,  a   Full  of  ceremony  ;  format ;  precise  ; 

exact;  methodical;  civil;  too  observant  of  ceremony; 

very  formal. 
CfiR-i:-M6'Nj-Otf3-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ceremonious  manner. 
C£r-?-mo'w|-o&s-n£3S,  n.  Great  formality. 
CBb'e-MO-ny,  ■».  [ceremonia,  L.]  Outward  rite ;  external 

form  in  religion  'n  state,  or  in  civility ;  form  ;  observance. 
C  E^R:^-p-tjlTE,*  n     *Min.)    A  mineral  resembling  wax. 

Cleaveland, 
Ce  r:e-6p'sjs,*  n.  {OmiVi.)  An  Australian  goose.  Brande. 
Ce  re-oOs,  a.  Waxfjn  ;  like  wax.  Qayton. 
Ce're§*  n.  {Myth  )  The  goddess  of  corn.  —  {Astron.)  An 

asteroid,  or  small  planet,  discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801. 

Sir  J.  Herschel. 
C£:R-E-rI"si-Aj*  (sSr-^-vtsh'^-^)  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  ale 

or  barleywihe  ;  ale.  Hamilton. 
CfeRF,*  n.  A  boor.  See  Serf, 
Ce-rIl'l^j*  n.  See  Cedilla. 
Je'rine,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  portion  of  wax  that  dissolves  in 

boiling  alcohol.  Brande.  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc 
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Ci^-rIn'thi-an;,'''  71.  pi.  The  followera  of  Cerinthus,  a  hw 

etic  of  the  first  or  second  century. 
Ce'rite,*?!.  (Mln.)  A  silicious  oxide  of  cerium.  Jlranda 

Ce'ri-Dm,*  7u  {Min.)  A  grayish-white  metal  found  in  c& 
rite.  Brande. 

C^R'HV-oOs,'''a.  (Bot.)  Drooping;  nodding;  pendulous.  P 
Cyc. 

C]p-R5G'RA-PHy,*  n.  The  art  of  writing  in  wax:  —  a  spe- 
cies of  engraving.  Scott. 

CfiR'(?-MXN-cy,*7i.  Divination  by  melted  wax.  Crabb. 

Ce-rq-plXs'tjc,*  a.  Modelled  like  figures  in  wax.  P.  Cye, 

CE-RQ-PLXs'Tlc,*n.  The  art  of  modelling  in  wax.  Brands 

fCE'ROTE,  n.  The  same  with  ceraU.  Wisemun. 

C:?-R6x'y-L6N,*  71,  {Bot.)  The  wax-palm  of  South  Aver 
ica.  P.  Cyc. 

C£r'R|-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  bitter-oak.  Chaucer 
CMK'RVSy  or  C^R'Ris,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  bitter-oaJL.  F. 
Thymic. 

Cer'tajn,  (seytjn)  a.  [cerhw,  L.]  Sure;  indubitable;  un- 
questionable; not  doubtful;  resolved;  undoubtingj  in- 
fallible; unfailing;  constant;  regular:  —  some,or  Oita* 
as,  *^  A  certain  man  told  me  this." 

fCER'TAlN,  (ser'tjn)  71.  Q-uantity;  part.  Chaucer. 

Cer'tain-ly,  (ser'tjn-le)  ad.  Indubitably  ;  without  fail. 

CiJR'TAiN-Niss,  (sgr'tiii-nSs)  lu  State  or  quality  of  being 
certain. 

CiSR'TAiN-TY,  (sSr'tjn-te)  71.  Q,uality  of  being  certain  ;  ex 
emption  from  doubt  or  from  failure  ;  real  state  ;  truth  j 
fact ;  regularity. 

fCER'TEij,  ad.  Certainly  ;  in  truth,  Spenser. 

Cer-tIf'1-ca.te,  71.  A  testimony  stated  in  writing,  and- 
properly  authenticated  ;  a  credential. 

Cer-tIf'j-cate,  v.  a.  To  give  a  certificate    Richardson 

Cer-T(-fi-ca'tI9N.  7i.  Act  of  certifying.  Cotgraue. 

Cer'ti-fied,*  (se*r'te-f  id)  p.  a.  Made  certain ;  informed- 

Cer'ti-fi-er,  71.  One  who  certifies  ;  an  assurer. 

Cer'TI-fy,  v.  a.  [certifier,  Fr.]  [i.  certified  ;  pp.  csrti 
FTiNG,  CERTIFIED.]  To  give  cortaiu  information  of;  to 
give  assurance  of;  to  attest. 

CfeR'Ti-FY-lNG,*p.  a.  Making  certain  ;  giving  information 

Cer-tI'Q-ra' Ri,  (s6r-she-9-ra'ri)  n.  [L.l  {Law)  A  writ 
issuing  out  of  a  superior  court  to  the  omcers  of  an  infa 
rior  one,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  return  the  rec- 
ords of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  the  end  that 
the  party  may  have  more  sure  and  speedy  justice. 

CfeR'Tl-TtJDE,  n.  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certainty.  I>rydea 

fCfiR'tJLE,  a.  [cisntiejw,  L.]  Blue;  cerulean.  ZJ?/er. 

Ce-rO'le-^h,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  sky  ;  blue. 

fCE-RtJ'LE-oOs,  a.  Blue  ;  cerulean.  Boyle. 

C£r-v-l1f'ic,  a.  Producing  a  blue  color. 

C£R'v-LiNE,*  n.  Indigo  which  has  been  dissolved  in  sul 
phuric  acid.  Brande. 

Ce-rO'men,  71.  [L.]  The  wax  in  the  ear. 

CE-Rt>'MjN-oDs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  cerumen 
Dunglison. 

Ce'rOse,  fse'rus,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  se'rits,  Sm.;  sSr'ys,  St. 
W&.l  n.  [cerusa,  L.J  White  lead ;  a  carbonate  of  lead^ 
the  basis  of  white  oil-paint. 

CE'RtisED,  (se'rust)  a.  Washed  with  white  lead. 

Cer've-lXt,*  77.  {Mus.)  A  short  kind  of  bassoon.  Crahh^ 

Cer'vi-c^l,  [sSr've-k^l,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm.  Wb  ;  ser-vi'' 
k?I,  Entiek.']  a.  [cervicalisj  L.l  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

CER'viNE,*a.  [cervusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  stag  or  deer 
Ash. 

CER'rfXj*n.  [L.l  Thehinderpart  ofthe  neck.  Crabb. 

CER'ri/Sy*n.  [L.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  stag} 
the  deer.  P.  Cyc. 

Ce-sa're-an,  a.  The  Cesarean  operation  (said  to  be  thali 
which  brought  Ccesar  into  the  world)  is  the  act  of  cutting 
a  child  out  of  the  womb.  [turfs. 

C£s-Pi-Ti"Tioys,  (ses-pe-tish'us)  a.  [ccspes,  L.]  Made  of 

CEs'pj-ToDs,*  a.  Turfy;  consisting  of  turf.  Sm^rt. 

Cess,  n.  A  rate  or  tax:  —  a  corruption  of  assess  or  of  cejute 
Shak. 

C£ss,  V.  a.  To  rate  ;  to  assess.  Spenser. 

fCEsSj^Tj.  71.  To  omit  a  legal  duty. 

C^s-sa'tiqn,  (ses-sa'shiin)  n.  [cessatio^  L.]  Act  of  ceasirg, 
intermission  ;  a  stop  ;  a  rest ;  vacation  ;  end  of  action  ;  a 
pause  of  hostility,  without  peace. 

ClES-SA'viTy  n.  [L.]  {Eng.  law)  An  obsolete  writ,  lying 
against  a  man  who  held  lands  by  rent  or  other  services, 
and  neglected  or  ceased  for  two  years  together  to  perform 
such  services. 

CSs'sER,*  71.  {Law)  A  discontinuance ;  a  neglect.  Black- 
stone.  See  Cessor. 

C£s-sl-BtL'l-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  giving  way.  Digby.  [r, 

C6s'sj-BLE,  a.  yielding;  easy  to  give  way.  Digby.  [k.] 

Cfis'siQN,  (sSsh'un)  n,  [cessio,  L.]  Act  of  ceding  or  yielding 
up;  resignation;  release;  manner  of  vacating  a  bene- 
fice. 

Cfis'siQN-^RY,  (sSsh'un-a-re)  a.  Giving  up ;  yielding  — 
{Law)  A  cessionary  banhmpt  ia  one  who  has  delivered 
up  all  his  effects, 

tCfiss'MENT,  71.  An  assessment  or  tax.  Diet. 
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Cfiss'QR,  n.  (law)  One  who  ceases  or  neglects  so  long  to 
perform  a  duty  as  tu  incur  tlie  danger  of  law.  [f  A  taxer. 
denser.] 
C£ss'Po6l,*  n.  A  reservoir  for  water.  See  Sbsspool. 
C£ST,  71.  [ca  usyh.]  The  girdle  of  a  lady.  Collins. 
Cj?s-tra'ch.N,*7i,  (Ic/l.)  a  genus  of  sharks    Brands. 
C£s'TRi-4.N,+  a.  Relating  to  Chesnire  in  England.  Ewnv- 

skaie. 
ata'  r(;s,  n.  [L.]  The  girdle  of  Venus  ;  a  marriage  girdle ; 

cP3t.  By.  Taylo* 
Cfi'^yRE,  (sS'zhur)  n.  A  division  or  pause  in  a  verse*  B. 

Jonaon.  See  C^sura. 

Cjp-TA'c?-A,*(s?-ta'eh?-9)rt.  pi.  [ccte,  L.]  (ZooL)  A  genus 

of  vertehrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabiting  the  sea ; 

as,  whales,  dolphins,  and  narwhals.  Lyell.  See  Cetacean. 

C^-TA'fiEAN,*  (s?-ta'sh9n)7L  (Zool.)  A  cetaceous  animal ; 

one  of  the  order  of  cetacea,  or  mammals  living  in  the  sea, 

and  shaped  liite  fishes,  but  breathing  air,  and  having  warm 

blood  ;  the  whale.  Brande. 

Ce-ta'cean,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cetacea  or  whales.  P. 

Cyc. 
Ce-ta'ceovs,    (se-ta'shus)  a.  [ceie,  L.]  Relating  to  the 

cetacea,  or  the  whale  kind.  Browne. 
CEt'ij-RAjBH,  (s6t'e-r^k)  n.  [c^Uracli,  Fr.]  A  plant;  the 

scale-fern ;  spleenwort.  Cotgravc. 
CE'Tjc,*a.  Obtained  from  spermaceti  j  as,  the  cctic  acid. 

P.  Cyc. 
Ce'tine,*  71.  {Chcm.)  The  crystallizable  part  of  sperma- 
ceti. Brande. 
C?-T6L'p-(J^v,*n.  The  natural  history  of  the  whale  kind. 

Crabb. 

C£v-A-d1l'la,*  or  C£b-A-d7l'l^,*7i.  {BoU)  A  species  of 

veratrum  or  Indian  caustic  barley,  producing  caustic  seeds, 

from  which  cevadic  acid  is  obtained  ;  sabadilla.  P.  Cyc, 

C£y'l^n-ite,*  n.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  found  in  grains,  or 

small  crystals,  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  color.  Brande. 
CEY-LQN-ii^E',*  71.  sing.  Sl  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Cey- 
lon. P.  Cyc. 
C  FA  UT.  (Mu.3.)  A  note  in  the  scale  of  music.  Skak. 
ChAb'^-sije,*  n.  (Mat.)  A  variety  of  zeolite.   Brande. 
ChX.b'A-S1TE,*  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  chabaaie.  Cieaveland. 
^JlABLEAUj*  (shab-lo')  71.  [Fr.]   (JVaut.)  A  rope  to  draw 

craft  up  a  river.  Crabb. 
<^HABi.is*  (shab-lS')  71.  [Fr.]   A  white  French  wine.  W. 

Ency. 
ChXck,*  v.  n.  To  beat  upon  the  hand,  as  a  horse  that  does 
not  hold  his  head  steady,  but  tosses  up  his  nose.  Farm. 
Ency. 
Cha-cone',*  n.  [chacoTia,  Sp.]  (Mus.)  A  tune  and  a  kind 

of  dance  resembling  a  sarabana.  Brande. 
Ch^-c6on',  71.  [cAacoTia,  Sp.]  A  dance.  See  Chacone. 
ChXd,  (shid)  n.  A  sort  of  fish;  shad.  Careio.  See  Shad. 
Chafe,  v.  a.    [chauffer^  Fr.]    [i.  chafed  ;  pp.  chafinq, 
CHAFED.]  To  warm  or  fret  by  rubbing;  to  heat  by  rage 
or  hurry ;  to  make  angry ;  to  rub ;  to  gall ;  to  fret ;  to  vex. 
Chafe,  V.  n.  To  rage  ;  to  fret ;  to  be  fretted. 
Chafe,  n.  A  heat ;  a  rage ;  fret ;  passion.  Camden. 
.  CHAF'i^R,  71.  One  who  chafes :  — an  insect ;  a  beetle. 
Chaf'e-rv,  71.   A  sort  of  forge  in  iron  manufacture,  in 

which  iron  is  exposed  to  a  welding  heat. 
■Chafe'-WXx,  71.  An  officer  of  the  English  lord-chancel- 
lor, who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writs. 
'ChXff,  n.  The  husks  of  grain,  bread,  com,  or  grasses  ;  cut 

hay  and  straw  ;  refuse. 
ChAff'-CDt-ter,*  n.  A  machine  for  cutting  chaff.  Crabb, 
CHiFF^-fiN-q^jNE,*  n.  A  machine  for  preparing  chaff  from 
hay  and  straw.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChXf'P^R,  7J.  71.  [i.  CHAFFERED  ;  pp.  CHAFFERI  NO,  CHAF- 
FERED.] To  treat  about  a  bargain  ■,  to  haggle. 

CuXf'fjsr,  v.  a.  To  buy  ;  to  exchange.  Spenser. 

fCHXF'F?R,  n.  Wares;  merchandise.  Skelton. 

ChXf'f]ER-:er,  71.  One  who  chaffers  ;  a  buyer. 

ChAf'f^r-Ing,*  p.  a.  Treating  about  a  bargain  ;  bargain- 
ing. 

Ci[Xf'FER-Tn&,*  71.  The  act  of  trading  or  bargaining.  Bp. 
Hall. 

|ChXf'fern,7i.  a  chafing-dish  ;  a  kettlft. 

■|-CIIXf'F?-RV)  »■  Traffic.  Spenser. 

ChXf'vTncii,  71.  A  bird  said  to  like  chaff. 

ChXI'F'li^ss,  a.  Without  chaff.  Shak. 

ChXff'weed,  71.  An  annual  plant;  cudweed. 

CHtF'FY,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff;  worthless. 

Chaf'ING,*  7t.  Actof  rubbing;  irritation.  South. 

CiiAF'iNG-DTsH,  n.  A  grate  or  utensil  for  warming  meat. 

C'ha-GREEN',*  n.  A  rough-grained  leather.  Crabb. 

|ICha-GRIn',  [sh9-grSn',  S,  fV.  P,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.;  sh^-grin', 
Wb.]  n.  [diagrin,  Fr.]  Ill-humor ;  vexation ;  mortifica- 
tion. 

yCli^-GRlw',  (sh9-gren')  ".0.11.  chagrined;  pp.cHAoniN- 
iKO,  cHAaRiNED.]  To  mortify  ;  to  vex;  to  put  out  of  tem- 
per. 

tCHA-GRiN',*  a.  Fretful ;  morose  ;  splenetic.  Congreve. 

Chain,  -n,  [ehaine,  Fr.]  A  series  of  connected  links  or 
rings ;  a  manacle ;  a  fetter ;  a  bond  ;  a  connected  series. 


Chain,  r,  a.   [«,  chained  ;  pp.  chahviitg,  chaihid.]  1 
fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  enslave ;  to  unite, 

CHAiN'L?ss,*a.  Having  no  chain  ;  unrestrained,  Byron. 

ChAin'pDmp,  71.  (JVfliit,)  A  pump  used  in  large  vessels. 

Ciiain'sh6t,  n.  Bullets  or  half  bullets  fastened  togethdi 
by  a  chain  or  bar. 

Chain'stItch,*  71.  A  stitch  or  work  resembling  a  chain 

Chain'work,  (chan'wUrk)  ti.  Work  with  open  spaces, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

ChXir,  (chir)  n.  [c/wire,Fr.]  A  movable  seat;  a  seat  ol 
justice  or  authority  ;  a  sedan  ;  a  sort  of  open  chaise :  — e 
socket  of  cast  iron,  used  on  railroads  for  n^cciving  and 
securing  the  rails.  —  A  joint  chair  is  one  which  secures  tbs 
connection  of  two  rails.  Tanner, 

ChAir,*  v.  a.  To  place  or  carry  in  a  chair.  Richardson. 

ChAired,*  (ohird)  a.  Provided  with  or  seated  in  a  choir 
Pope. 

ChAir'man,  71.  A  presiding  officer  of  a  committee  or  of  an 
assembly  ;  one  who  carries  a  sedan  chair, 

<;3hai9E,  (shaz)  n.  [c/iaise,  Fr.]  pi.  <;^HAifj'?§.  A  light, 
two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  commonly  drawn  by  on* 
horse. 

jEh^-lXs'tjcs,*?!.  pi.  (Med.)  Relaxing  or  softening  medi- 
cines. Crabb. 

jCha-la'za,*  7t.  [xdXa^a.]  (Bot.)  A  spot  on  a  seed  indi- 
cating where  the  nucleus  is  united  to  the  seminal  in- 
teguments.   P.  Cyc. 

j0nAL'c?-D6N,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  agate.  CleaveUmd 

£hXl-c?-d6n'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chalce- 
dony. Brande. 

j0nXL'c;c:-D6-Ny,  or  j0HAL-cED'p-NV,[k51'89-d6-ne,fr.Ja 
K.  R. ;  kgil-s6d'9-n^j  Sin.  fVb.  Brande.]  n.  (Mm.)  A  sili 
cious  stone  consisting  of  several  varieties,  and  of  variou 
colors,  much  used  in  jewelry  ;  said  to  have  been  originally 
found  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia. 

jCHAL-cOo'a^-PHER,  71.  [xaXKoypdcpos.]  An  engraver  in 
braHs  and  copper. 

jeHAL-cOa'R^-PHtsT,*  n.  One  skilled  in  chalcography 
Ask. 

jeHAL-c6G'R4.-PHy,  (k?I-kSg'rPi-f?)  71.  [xi^>,Koypa<{>ia.]  Art 
of  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

jChal-de'^n,*  or  £;h^l-da'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Chaldea. 
CalmeL 

jeiiAL-DEE',*or  fiH^L-DA'jc,*Ti.  The  language  of  Cha'. 
dca.  Ash. 

£!nAL-DE'AN,*«.  A  native  of  Chaldea.  Calmet. 

jeH^L-DEE',a.  Relatini' to  Chaldea  ;  Chaldaic.  Bp,  Walton, 

fjCHAL-DESE',*  V.  a.  To  trick  ;  to  injure.  Butier. 

ChXl'drpn,  or  ChAl'dron,  [chawl'drun,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
chil'drun,  P.  J.;  ch'i'drun,  fV.  F.;  cha'drun,  S.]  71.  A  dry 
measure  of  36  bushels  heaped  measure,  as  of  coals.  Brande, 

I|ChXl'|<;e,  (chiil'js)  [chaKis,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  j 
kAl'js.  P."]  71.  [calix.Lt.]  A  cup  j  a  bowl ;  a  communion  cup. 

tJCHXL'iCED,  (chai'jst)  a.  Having  a  cup,  as  a  flower. 

ChAlk,  (chawk)  71.  A  white  fossil,  or  earthy  limestone, 
being  a  carbonate  of  lime,  much  used  in  the  arts.  -  Chalk 
forcheesej  "  a  very  old  expression,  and  not  yet  disused," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  denoting  "an  inferior  thing  for  what 
is  good."  Qower. 

ChAlk,  (chd.wk)7}.  a.  [i.  chalked  ;pp.  chalking,  chalked.] 
To  rub,  to  mark,  or  to  manure  with  chalk. 

ChAlk'-CDt-t?r,  71.  One  wlio  digs  chalk. 

CHALK'j-Nfiss,*(chawk'?-nes)  n.  duality  of  being  chalky 
Ooldsmith, 

ChAlk'-PIt,  (chSiwk'pit)  n.  A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

CHALK'-ST6NE,(chawk'8t5n)  n.  A  small  piece  of  chalk  ;  a 
calcareous  concretion  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  persons 
affected  with  the  gout. 

ChAlk'v,  (chawk'9)  a.  Consisting  of  chalk ;  white. 

ChXl'leN(?e,  (chai'I?nj)  v.  a.  [challenger^  Fr.]  [t.  chal- 
lenged ;  pp.  CHALLENGING,  CHALLENOEU.]   To  Call  tO  aU 

swer  for  an  offence  by  combat ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare ;  to  ac 

cuse  ;  to  claim.  —  (Law)  To  except  to  a  juror. 
ChXl'li^noe,  71,  A  summons  to  fight  a  duel  orto  combat: 

a  call ;  a  demand  ;  a  demand  of  something  as  due  — (irw) 

An  exception  to  a  jury  or  juryman  who  is  returne-1  lo 

servo  on  a  trial. 
ChXl'len^e-^-ble,  a.  Tliat  may  be  challenged 
ChXl'l:5N(^-:PR,  71.  One  who  challenges  ;  a  claimant. 
^hXl'lis,*  (shai'l?)  n.  An  elegant,  twilled,  f  ne  woollfei 

fabric,  ornamented  with  colored  fiowers ;  ua>.i  for  ladiet' 

dresses.  W.  Ency. 
tJ0H^-L?B']?-AN,  (kgi-llb'e-?n)  a.  Chalybeate.  Milum. 
jeiiA-Ll?B'E-ATE,a.  [ckalybs,  h.]  Impregnated  with  iron  j 

relating  to  iron  or  steel. 
jeHA-Li?B'?.-^TE,*  71.  A  medicine,  substance,  or  fluid  c/.  t 

taininp  iron.  Brande. 
^iiXm,  (kam)  71.   [Pers.]  The  sovereign  of  TarLiry.  Set 

Khan. 
jCha'ma,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  gigantic  genus  of  bivalve  sheila 

Hamilton. 
jCha-ma'cean,*  n.   (Coneh.)   A  family  of  acephilous  la 

mellibranchiate  molluskB,includingtheclam-shd  UBrand* 
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pHA-MAOM^,  (8h^-mad')  n.  [Ft,]  The  beat  of  the  drum,  as 
a  signal  for  a  parley  or  surrender. 

ICham'ber,  [cham'b^r,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  chSm'ber,  S. 
E.  {  cham'b?r  or  chara'ber,  P.]  n.  [chambre^  Fr.J  An  apart- 
ment in  an  upper  story  of  a  house  j  a  room ;  a  bedroom  :  a 
hollow  fjpace ;  a  cavity ;  a  hollow  ;  the  space  between  the 
gates  of  a  lock  on  a  canal :  —  a  hall  of  justice  or  legisla- 
tion; a  legislative  body  ;  aa,  "a  ckamber  of  peora  or  of 
deputies." —  Chamber  of  commerce^  a  society  of  merchants 
and  traders. 

I|Cham'be;r,  V,  tu  \L  chambered  ;  -pp.  chamtiering,  chah- 
DERXo.j  To  reside  as  in  a  cliamber ;  to  be  wanton.  JfU>- 
eols. 

IICHam'ber,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.  Skak. 

|Cn  am'bi^r-OoOn'cil,  n.  Private  or  secret  council.  Skak. 

jjCham'b^r-CoOn'sel,  n.A  counsellor  who  gives  his  opin- 
ion or  advice,  but  does  not  plead  in  court. 

ilCHAM'BERED,*Ccliam'berd)  a.  Having  chambers  or  cells. 
JBuckland, 

SCham'ber-]ER,  n.  A  man  of  intrigue.  Skak.  [r.]  [bcr. 
Cham'B?r-F£i,'IjOW,  n.  One  occupying  the  same  cham- 
Cham'ber-HXng'jnOjTi.  Tapestry  of  a  chamber.  Skak. 

tCfIAni'B]^R~lNO,  71.  Intrigue  ;  wantonness.  Romans. 

Cham'B]e:r-i.ajn,  (cham'ber-lin)  n.  An  overseer  of  the 
chamber,  as  of  an  inn :  — a  receiver  of  revenues  ;  a  high 
officer  in  European  courts. —  In  England,  the  lord  great 
chamberlain^  or  king^s  ckamberlain^  is  one  of  the  three  great 
officers  of  the  king's  household  j  the  lord  p-eat  chamber- 
lain  of  England  (not  of  the  household)  is  the  sixth  great 
officer  of  state. 

Cha&i'B]e:r-la;N'Sh1p,  n.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Cham'ber-Lye,  71.  Urine.  Skak. 

Cuam'b]^b-m:aid,  n.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  bed- 
rooms, and  waits  on  a  lady. 

Cham'b?R^P6t,*  n.  A  vessel  for  a  bedchamber.  Skak. 

Cham'b^b-PrXc'tjce,  n.  The  business  of  a  chamber- 
counsel. 

Cham' BER-WtN' DOW,*  n.  The  window  of  a  chamber.  Shak. 

ChAme'l^t,  or  jeHXME'LpT,  (kam'l?t)7i.  See  Camlet. 

fJ0HXMB'LET,  (kSm'let)  v.  a.  To  vary  ;  to  variegate.  Bacon. 

GhXm'bribl,  (k&m'brelj  iu  The  bend  of  the  hind  leg  of  a 
horse  £  gambrel.  See  Gambrel. 

CHjV-ME'Le-pn,  (kji-me'le-gn)  n.  [xauaiXion'.']  n.  (Zool.) 
A  lizard-like  reptile  of  the  family  or  saurians,  noted  for 
changing  its  color. — (Bot.)  A  kind  of  thistle. 

CHA-ME'li^-QN-lZE,  V.  a.  To  change  to  many  colors,  [r.] 

CHXyL'V^RjV.  a.  [i,  CHAMFERED  ;  pp.  chamferino,  cham- 
TEBED.]  To  channel ;  to  make  furrows  or  gutters  upon  a 
column }  to  flute,  as  a  column ;  to  grind  to  an  edge  on 
one  side  only. 

UhXm'fer,  K,  (Carpentry)  A  groove  to  receive  the  tenon  ; 
a  sort  of  bevelled  acute-angled  edge. 

C/HXm'fer-Ing,*  n.  The  act  of  grinding  down  on  one 
side,  as  edge-tools.  Hamilton, 

DhXm'fret,  n.  Same  as  ckamfer.  See  Chamfer. 

EhXm'let,  (k&m'let)  ti.  See  Camlet. 

PjiAMois^  (shSm'nie  or  sh^-moi')  [shSm'me,  P.  E.  Wh. ; 
sh?-mSi',  S.  W.  J.  P.  Ja.;  shSm'w'i,  Sm.]  n.  [Ft.]  A  spe- 
cies of  ant-elope  or  wild  goat  which  inhabits  the  Alpine 
regions,  and  from  the  skin  of  which  the  leather  c^led 
sJw.mmy  is  made. 

Chamoisite,*  n.  (JWi'n.)  An  ore  or  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

ChXm'P-mIle,  (kS.m'9-mil)  n.  A  plant.  See  Camomile. 

ChXmp,  v.  a.  [ckampayer^  Fr.]  [i.  champed  ;pp.  champing, 
CHAMPED.]  To  bite  or  crush  with  a  frequent  action  of  the 
teeth ;  to  devour. 

CuXmp,  v.  n.  To  bite  frequently. 

CilXMP,*  n.  {Arck.)  A  small  sloping  surface.  Francis. 

^hXm-pa&ne',  (sham-panO  [shSm-pan',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
sham'pan,  K.]  n.  [Ft.]  [from  Ckampagne  in  France.]  A 
light,  sparkling  wine. 

^iM-PATSN',  (sham-pan')  [chiim'pan,  W.  i?'. ;  sliSm-pan', 
P.  E,  Wb. ;  chSLm-pan',  S. ;  shdm'pan,  J.  Ja.]  n.  [camr- 
poffnej  Ft.]  A  flat,  open  country. 

tlHAM-PAiGPT',  (8h£Lm-pan')  a.  Open,  or  flat.  Milton. 

ChXmp'er,  n.  A  biter^  or  nibbler.  Spectator. 

QhXm'p?r-tqr,  71,  [ekamparteur,  Fr.]  (Law)  One  who 
moves  suits,  and  purstfes  them  at  his  own  cost,  in  order 
to  have  pari  of  the  gains.  Cowel. 

tJnXM'PER-Ty,  (sham'pei-t?)  [shSlm'per-te,  ^.  ,•  chlm'per- 
le^Ja. ;  sh^m-per'te,  Sin.]  n.  A  maintenance  of  any  man 
in  bis  suit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the  thing 
when  it  is  recovered. 
ChXmp'FREIN,*  71.  Same  as  charfron.  See  Charfron. 
(;ham-pIgn'pn,  (sh^ra-pTn'yun)   n.    [Fr.]    A  species  of 
mushroom,  highly  flavored  and  tough,  used  for  making 
catchup. 
ChXm'P(-<?n,  n.   {ekampion^  Fr.]   A  single  combatant;  a 
hero.  —  (Law)  A  judicial  combatant  either  in  his  own  case 
or  another's. 

fCHXai'Pl-ON,  B.  fl.  To  challenge  to  combat.  Shak, 
CHXM'PI-pN-fiss,  TU  A  female  warrior.  Fairfax.  [R.] 
ChXm'PJ-on-shIp,*  n.  The  rank  or  quality  of  a  cnampion. 
Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 


CiiSvcE,  V.  [Fr.]  A  fortuitous  event;  fortune  ;  accident 
success  ;  niisfortiine  ;  unlucky  accident ;  possibility  of  an) 
occurrence  ;  risk  ;  hazard;  casualty;  luck — Th.e  theori 
or  doctrine  of  ckances  is  a  branch  of  analysis,  whikLh  treati 
of  the  probability  of  future  evenis. 

ChXnce,  a.  Happening  by  chance  ;  fortuitous,  Dnjdetu 

CiiXNCEjflt/.  By  chance;  perchance.  Gray. 

ChXNCE,  v.  11.    [t  CHANCED  ;  pp.  CHANCING,  CHANCED.]    T» 

occur  accidentally  ;  to  happen. 

tCniNCE'A-BLE,  o.  Accidental.  Sidney. 

JChXnce'fOl,  a.   Hazardous,  ^enser. 

ChXn'ceLjW.  [caiicelli,  L.J  The  eastern  part  of  a  church 
in  which  the  altar  is  placed  ;  generally  divided  frum  tlie 
rest  by  a  screen  or  railing. 

ChXn'c]EL-lor,  71.  [caiicdlarius J  h.]  (Law)  A  hi fih  judicia 
officer,  presiding  over  a  court  of  chancery  or  other  court 
The  lord  kifflirdtanceUor  of  England  presides  in  liie  court* 
uf  equity  or  chancery,  and  m  the  keeper  of  the  greal 
seal.  —  The  chancellor  of  tke  exchequer  presides  In  the  court 
of  exchequer,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of  the  crown  , 
and  he  is  the  highest  flnance  officer  in  the  British  govern- 
ment.—  The  c/mncellor  of  JVcw  York  presides  in  the  conn 
of  chancery.  — A  ckancellor  of  a  bishopi^  or  a  diocese  is  one 
appointed  to  hold  the  bishop's  courts.  — A  chancellor  of  a 
university  is  an  officer  who  seals  the  diplomas,  &lc. 

ChSn'cel-LPR-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  chancellor.  Camden. 

ChXn'cel-Ta-ble,*?!.  The  communion-table  in  a  church. 
Milton. 

ChAnce-MEd'lev,  n.  [ehattde  and  mSlee,  Fr.]  The  kill- 
ing of  a  person  by  chance,  when  the  killer  was  doing  a 
lawful  act. 

CiiXn'cer-y,  tu  (Law)  A  high  court  of  equity ;  a  court 
exercising  jurisdiction  at  law,  mainly  in  equity. 

^hXn'cre,  (sh&ngk'er)  tu  [ckancre,  Fr.]  An  ulcer,  usually 
arising  from  venereal  virus. 

ChXn'crovSj  (shangk'rys)  a.  Having  chancres. 

^hXn-de-lier',  (sh4n-de-ler0  n.  [Ft,]  A  branch  for  can- 
dles or  lamps. —  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  movable  parapet. 

ChXnd'ler,  tu  a  dealer;  as,  a  tallow-c/«wtrf/er,  a  ship- 
chandler  J  a  cOTn-chandler.  —  The  word  is  not  now  used 
without  a  prefiXf  which  determines  its  particular  meaning 

tCHXND'LEB-L,¥,  a.  Like  a  chandler.  MUtoTu 

CHXND'LER-y,  71.  The  articles  sold  by  a  chandler. 

fCHXw'DRy,  n.  A  place  where  the  candles  are  kept.  B 
JonsoTu  [a  horse's  head.  See  Charfron. 

ChXn'frin,  (shSn'frin)  ti.  [ckanfi-ein,  Fr.]  The  fore  part  ol 

Change,  t).  a.  [changer.  Ft.]  [i.  changed  ;  ;>p.  changing, 
CHANGED,]  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  to 
quit  some  thing  for  the  sake  of  another ;  to  give  and 
take  reciprocally  ;  to  alter ;  to  commute ;  to  exchange  ;  to 
barter;  to  give  smaller  money  for  larger,  the  value  being 
equal. 
^j;^  "This  word,  with  others  of  the  same  form,  such 

.  as  range,  strange,  mange,  &;c.,  are,  in  the  West  of 
England,  pronounced  with  the  short  sound  of  a  in  rariy 
man,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first 
syllable  of  angel,  aneif^,  &c.,  which,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  sounds  iike  the  article  aiu"  Walker. — The  same 
pronunciation  of  these  words  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  any  of  the  English  ortho^pists. 

Change,  v.  tu  To  undergo  change ;  to  alter, 

Chan^-e,  71.  Alteration  ;  mutation  ;  variety ;  variation  ; 
revolution  ;  vicissitude ;  novelty  ;  the  exchange  of  money 
for  money;  small  money.  —  A  mode  of  sounding  bells: 
—  a  contraction  for  exckange. 

Chan(?e-vbIl'j-T¥,*  n.  auality  of  being  changeable.  Ed 
Ency. 

CHAN(j^E'A-BI-E,  o.  Subject  to  change ;  inconstant ;  fickle  ; 
mutable  ;  variable ;  unstable  ;  uncertain  ;  wavering. 

Chan9-e'a-ble-h£ss,  71.  auality  of  being  changeable 

Chan9^e'a-bi.y,  otf.  Inconstantly;  variably. 

CHAN(i^ED,*  (chanjd)  p.  a.  Altered  ;  made  diflerent. 

Chan^e'fOl,  a.  Full  of  change.  Spenser. 

CHAMij^E'FOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  changeful  manner.  Ih-.  AVen. 

Chan9-e'fOl-nEss,*7i.  auality  of  being  changeful-  Bo9- 
well. 

Chan^e'less,  a.  Free  from  change.  Sidney. 

Chan^e'ling,  71,  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of 
another ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural ;  one  apt  to  change. 

CHAN(j^'ER,  71.  One  who  changes  ;  a  money-changer. 

Chan^-'ing,*  p.a.  Altering  ;  making  or  becoming  different 

Chano'ino-Piece,*  n.  One  fickle-minded.  Shak. 

ChXn'nel,  71.  [chenal,  Fr.]  The  hollow  bed  of  running 
water  ;  a  long  cavity  ;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  ;  a  furro^* 
on  a  pillar. —  CkanTiel  of  a  ship^a.  strong,  narrow  platforii 
of  thick  plank,  projecting  front  the  outside  of  a  ship. 

ChXw'NEL,  v.  a.  [i.  channelled  ;  pp.  channellinm 
channelled.]   To  cut  in  channels.   Skak. 

ChXn'nelled,*  (chan'neld)  p.  a.  Having  channels  at 
grooves. 

pjXiv'sOiV,  (shan's5n)7i.  [Fr.]  A  song.  Skak. 

(^haN-sqn-NStte',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  little  song.  Crabb. 

(jHXnt,  v.  a.    [chanter,  Fr^    [i,  chanted;  pp.  chantiko, 
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4,fiAif TCD.j  Tu  sing  ;  to  celebrate  by  song ;  to  sing  in  the 
church  or  cathedral  service. 

i  hXnt,  t).  n.  To  sing,  as  in  the  church  service. 

VhAnt,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  song  adapted  to  the  psalms 
and  litanies ;  a  part  of  the  church  service ;  a  song ;  mel- 
ody. 

CiiAnt'er,  n.  One  who  chants  j  a  singer  ;  songster. 

ChAn'tj-cle£r,  71.  [chanter  and  ctetr,  Pr.]  A  crowing 
cock  ;  a  loud  crower. 

ChAnt'r:^ss,  7t.  A  woman  who  chants.  Milton. 

ChA.n'try,  n.  An  endowed  chapel  for  priests  to  sing  mass 
in  for  the  souls  of  the  donors.  SItak. 

eHA-6L'o-9^y,*  "■  The  history  or  description  of  chaos. 
Oybh.    [r.] 

■Cua'Os,  (kd'S?)  71.  [xiios.]  A  confused  mass;  confusion; 
the  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be.  in  confusion  before  it 
was  divided  and  arranged  by  the  Creator. — This  word  is 
vnry  rn.rely  tisnd  in  the  plural. 

iBha'os-like  *  rt.  Re3P,mblinK  cliaos.  Pope. 

CiJA-oT'ic,  a.  CoTifusi-'d  ;  indigested.  Dm-kam. 

4CHAP,  (chap  or  ch6p)  [chSp,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  ch&p,  Sm. 
Wb.  Kenrickf  ch'Ap  or  rliSp,  K.]  v.  a,  [i.  chapped  ;  pj). 
CHAPPING,  CHAPPED.]  To  break  into  clefts  or  gapings  ;  to 
become  sore  by  small  openings,  as  the  hands. 

JChap,  (ch^p  or  ch(5p)  n.  A  cleft ;  an  aperture.  Burnet. 

Chap,  (chop)  n.  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 
nvouth. 

fCHAp,  V.  n.  To  cheapen  ;  to  bargain 

ChXp,  (chS,p)  n.  An  abbreviation  of  chapman.  —  A  denier; 
A  cheapener;  an  inferior  person  i  a  boy  :  —  used  familiar- 
ly and  laxly,  like  the  word  fellow. 

Uhape,  71.  [chape^  Fr.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal  at  the  point 
of  a  scabbard  ;  tiie  catch  of  a  buckle.  Sfiak. 

Chapeau,  (shJtp'o)  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  chafeaux;  Eng. 
CHAPEAUS.{B\\^ip'bz)  A  hat.  —  {Her.)  A  cap  or  coronet. 

ChXp'el,  71.  [capcllay  L.]  A  place  of  worship  attached  to 
a  church  or  subordinate  to  it;  a  place  of  worship,  as  of 
the  English  Dissenters,  not  being  styled  a  church  ;  a 
meeting-house: — a  junction  of  workmen  in  a  printing- 
oHice,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  order. 

IChXp'el,  v.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  chapel.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Chape'less,  a.  Wanting  a  chape.  Skak. 

ChXp'el-la-N¥,  "-  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction  within  the 
precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordinate  to  it.  ^yliffe. 

ChXp'el-rv,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  chapel. 

\\gHXFiESnON.  [shap'9r-6n,  Jii.  f  BhHp-er-8n',  W.;  shiip'?- 
ron,  P. ;  sh5p'?r-6ng,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  hood  or 
cap.   Camden. 

||^iiXp'er-on,  v.  a.  To  attend  on  a  lady  in  public. 

Chap'fXllew,  (chSp'ftiln)  a.  Having  the  lower  chap  de- 
pressed ;  hence,  dispirited  ;  silenced.  B.  Jonson. 

ChXp'i-teb,  n.  [chapiteau^  Fr.]  (./Jrcft.)  An  old  word  for 
the  capital  of  a  column.  Exod,  —  {Law)  An  article  deliv- 
ered by  a  justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest. 

ChXp'lajn,  (chap'ljn)  n,  [capellanus,  L.]  One  who  per- 
forms divine  service  in  the  army,  navy,  a  public  body,  or 
a  family. 

CHXp'LAiTf-cy,  (ch5p'lin-He)  n.  The  office  of  a  chaplain. 

ChXp'lain-ry,*  71.  Same  as  chaplaincy.  P.  Cye. 

ChXp'lain-shIp,  71.  Chaplaincy ;  the  office  or  revenue  of 
a  chapel.  [Shak. 

Chap'less,  (chSp'les)  a.  Without  flesh  about  the  mouth. 

ChXp'let,  71.  ^chapeletj  Fr.]  A  garland  or  wreath  for  the 
head :  — a  string  of  beads  used  in  the  Romish  church ;  a 
rosary ;  [a  small  chapel.  Hamjnond.]  —  (Arch.)  A  small 
ornament  cut  in  beads. 

ChXp'man,  n.  One  who  buys  and  sells ;  a  cheapener ;  a 
seller ;  a  market-man.   Skak. 

yCHAP'py,  (chap'pe  or  chSp'pe)  a.    Cleft  ;  cut  asunder 

Chaps,  (chops)  n,  pi.  of  Cltap.  The  mouth  of  a  beast. 

jiCHAPT,  (chapt  or  chSpt)  p.  from  CIuip.  Chapped.  Dryden. 

ChXp'ter,  n.  [chapUre^  Fr.]  A  division  of  a  book  ;  a  de- 
cretal epistle ;  a  body  consisting  of  the  dean,  prebends, 
and  other  clergymen  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
chprcb. —  Cliapt^-housc,  a  room  in  a  cathedral  where  the 
dean  and  chapter  assemble. 

[ChXp'tj^r,  v.  a.  To  tax  ;  to  rebuke;  to  correct.  Dryden. 

bnXp'TREL,  71.  (./3rcA.)  An  impost  or  support  of  an  arch. 

pHXp'woM-^N,*  (chap'wum-gin)  n.  A  woman  who  buys 
and  sells.  Masdnger. 

ChXr,  71.  A  small,  delicate  fish  of  the  salmon  or  trout  kind. 

JhXr,  v.  a.  [i.  charred;  pp.  charrino,  charbeo.1  To 
burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder ;  to  burn  partially  ;  to  hew, 
or  work, 

^hAr,  ChXre,  or  Chore,  n.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  a 
small  job;  a  task.  — This  colloquial  word  is  spelled  char 
in  most  of  the  English  dicti<pnaries,  and  pronounced 
ch&re;  but  in  Richardson's  it  is  printed  chare,  (also  cliare- 
iDomaTi.)  HoUoway,  in  his  "  Provincial  Dictionary," 
wi'ites  chooTj  and  Qhoor-iooman :  and  Palmer,  in  his  "'Di- 
alect of  Devonshire,"  chure.  In  the  U.  S.,  it  is  common- 
ly pronounced, cftCre.  See  Chore. 
;^hAr,  or  ChArk,  v.  tu  To  work  by  the  day;  to  do  little 
Jobs. 


ChAr,  or  ChAre,  z  m.  To  perforin  a  business.  Ha^, 

t^nXR'ACT,  or  jChar'^cTjB.  An  inscription.  Skeltrt, 

£!hXr'Vc-t^r,  (kir'9k-t?r)  71.  [c}iaracter,h.]  Adistinctip* 
property  or  mark  by  which  any  th.ag  is  separated  froii 
another  ;  a  cast ;  a  turn  ;  a  description  ;  a  mark  ;  a  stamp 
a  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing ;  the  manner  of  writ 
ing ;  a  representation  of  personal  qualities  j  the  person 
with  his  assemblage  of  qualities  ;  the  assemblage  of  quat 
ities  simply ;  reputation  ;  repute. 

j0hXb'ac-T]?R,  v.  a.  To  insciibe  ;  to  engrave.  Shak.  [r.] 

tJCHXR'AC-TER-ISM,  n.  Distinction  of  character.  Bp.  HalL 

£JHXR-A'c-TER-Js'Tfc,  n.  That  which  constitutes  or  mark* 
the  character.  —  (Logarithms)  An  exponent. 

£3hXr-ac-ter-1s't|c,        )  a.   That  constitutes  the  char- 

jChXr-ac-ter-Is'tj-caI'j  i      acter;  indicating  character 

jeHXR-AC-T?R-Is'Ti-CAL-L¥,  ad.  In  a  characteristic  man- 
rer. 

jChXr-ac-teb-Ks'ti-cal-nEss,  ii.  duality  of  being  char 
acteristic. 

jEhXr-ac-tiPR-I-za'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  characterizing.  Dr 
JV.  Drake,  [r.] 

^hXr'ac-ter-'ize,  V,  a.  [i,  characterized  ;  pp.  chab- 
ACTERiziNG,  CHARACTERIZED.]  To  give  the  pecuHar  qual- 
ities of  i  to  describe  or  exhibit  by  qualities ;  to  designatn 

jeHXR'AC-TER-L£ss,  a.  Without  a  character.  SJiak, 

jBhXr'ac-t^r-Ma'ker,*  71.  One  who  draws  characters. 

•    War  burton. 

t£3HXR'^c-T:^R-Y,  n.  Impression  ;  marl^  SJtak. 

^HA-RADE'^  (8h9-rad')  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  riddle,  usual- 
ly in  verse.  Oraves. 

Qhar'bSn,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  little,  black  spot  or  mark  remaining 
after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  tooth  of  a 
horse  is  gone.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChXr'coal,  n.  Coal  made  by  charring  or  burning  wood 
under  turf,  or  with  littld  access  of  air ;  coal  from  wood. 

Chard,  TT.  [chardon^Fr.]  A  term  used  for  the  footstalks  and 
midrib  of  artichokes,  cardoons,  and  white  beet,  in  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  cultivation. 

Chare,*  7t.  A  narrow  street  or  court. —  Chare-foot^  thi 
end  of  a  narrow  street  or  court.  Lord  Eldon.  [North  at 
Eng.]  — See  Char  and  Chore. 

pHAR'FR<?N,*  71.  [chavfrein,  Fr.]  A  plate  of  steel,  or  piece  0 
leather,  to  protect  the  face  of  a  horse  in  plate-armor. £ra7irf( 

CHARifE,  V.  a.  [chargei-,  Fr.]  [i.  charged  ;  pp.  charging, 
CHARGED.]  To  intrust ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to  impute  aj 
a  crime  or  fault ;  to  accuse  ;  to  impeach  ;  to  arraign  ;  to 
inculpate  ;  to  command  ;  to  enjoin  j  to  commit ;  to  con 
fide  ;  to  load. 

Charge  ,  v.  n.  To  make  an  onset.  Granville. 

ChXr^e,  71,  Care;  precept;  mandate;  injunction;  tnist 
accusation  ;  imputation  ;  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  coui* 
to  a  jury ;  an  exhortation  of  a  judge  to  a  jury,  of  a  bish 
op  to  his  clergj',  or  one  clergyman  to  another;  —  sum 
charged  ;  price;  expense  ;  cost:  —  onset;  as-sault ;  attack 
encounter  :  — a  load  ;  a  burden  ;  the  quantity  of  powdei 
and  ball  put  into  a  gun.  —  (Her.)  The  bearing  or  figure 
depicted  on  an  escutcheon. 

Char^^e'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  charged  ;  expensive 
costly ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime. 

Charge' A-BLE-Nibss,n.  State  of  being  chargeable. 

Ciiar^^e'a-BLV,  ad.  Expensively.  Ascham. 

Charged,*  (chirjd)  p.  a.  Commanded;  exhorted;  ac- 
cused ;  loaded. 

^HAEGE  D'AFFAIRES,*  (shar-zha'd5f-fir0  n.  [Ft.]  pi 
pHARoks  D'AFFAIRES.  The  third  or  lowest  clarn  of 
foreign  ministers,  according  to  the  regulations  adopte(5  41 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Brande, 

f CHXR(i^E'FOL,  a.  Expensive ;  costly.  Sliak. 

Char^e'-HoOse,*  It.  A  free  school,  or  a  common  school 
Sliak. 

ChXr9E'l:ess,  a.  Free  from  charge ;  cheap. 

Char(?'er,  71.  One  who  charges  ;  a  large  dish  ;  a  war-hona 
of  an  officer. 

ChXrg-'ist,*  71.  A  maker  or  writer  of  charges,  Dr.Dibdin 

CHAR'i-Ly,OT-CHA'Rj-LY,fld. Warily;  cautiously;  frugal- 
ly. Shak, 

ChAr'j-n£ss,  or  CHA'RI-Nfiss,  it.  Caution  j  nicely.  Shak 

ChXr'i-6c,*  71.  A  kind  of  herb.  Crabb. 

ChXr'j-qt,  tu  [car-rhod,  Welsh.]  A  wheel-carriage  of 
pleasure  or  slate;  a  car  formerly  used  in  war;  a  half- 
coach. 

ChXb'|-pt,  v.  a.  To  convey  in  a  chariot.  MUton. 

ChXr-j-pt-eer',  77.  One  who  drives  a  chariot. 

ChXr-i-9T-eer';sg,*  71.  The  act  of  driving  or  managtog 
chariots.  P.  Cyc. 

ChXr'i-pt-MXn,  71.  The  driver  of  a  chariot.  2  Chron. 

ChXr'i-qt-RXce,  71.  A  race  with  chariots.  Addison 

CHXR'i-pT-RA'c?R,*7i.  One  employed  in  a  chariot-racft. 
Creech. 

CuXr'j-qt-WhejEi-,*  7^.  The  wheel  of  a  chariot.  SAaJt. 

ChXr'i-ta-ble,  a.  Full  of  charity  ;  partaking  of  charity 
kind;  bountiful;  candid;  benevolent;  kinrt  In  giving 
alms,  or  in  judging  of  others. 

ChXr'i-t^-ble-n£ss,  tu  The  quality  of  being  charitable 
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€aA.r'ii^  BLV*  ad.  In  a  charitable  manner. 

JChAb'i-ta-tIve,  a.  Disposed  to  tenderness.  Fell. 
/HXk.'}-T¥,  n.  [charitasj  L.]    Good  affection  ;  tenderness  ; 
kindness  ;  good-will ;  benevolence  j  active  poodneaa  ;  lib- 
erality to  the  poor ;  alms :  —universal  love  to  human  kind. 

CDXR't-TV-BjEHOdL,*  n.  A  school  supported  by  charity. 
BudgelL 

.ChXrk,  v.  n.  To  bum  to  a  black  cinder;  to  char. 

Char'l^-tXn.  n.  [charlatan^  Fr.]  A  quack  ;  a  mountebank. 

yHXR-LA-TXN'jc,*  a.  Resembling  a  charlatan.  Sir  E. 
Brydg^es. 

OhXr-la-tXn'j-cj^l,  a,  Q,uackish  j  empirical.  Cowley. 

yHAR-LA-TAN'i-CAl'-Ly,*  at'.  Like  a  charlatan.  Johnson. 

Char'l^-t^n-I^M,*  n.  duackery ;  charlatanry.  Brit.  Critic. 

Ohar'la-T^N-rv,  «•  Uuackery;  empiricism;  deceit. 

ChXrle§'§-Wain',  (chirlz'ez-wan')  n.  ^Jistron.)  A  name 
eometimes  given  to  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  or  Great 
Beir. 

Char'l<?ck,  7u  a  weed,  or  wild  species  of  the  mustard 
family,  with  u  yellow  flower. 

ChXrm,  n.  [chartne,  Fr.]  Words,  sounds,  philters,  or  char- 
acters of  occult  power ;  enchantment ;  spell ;  fascination  ; 
incantation ;  something  of  power  to  gain  the  affections. 

Charm,  v.  a.  [i.  charmed  ;  pp.  charming,  charmed.]  To 
sustain  or  subdue  by  some  secret  power;  to  bewitcli ;  to 
enchant ;  to  delight ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enrapture. 

CHXRivt,  V.  71.  To  act  as  a  charm  ;  to  sound  harmonically. 

ChXrmeq,  (cha.rmd)p.  a.  Enchanted;  fascinated. 

ChXrm'er,  iu  One  who  charms ;  an  enchanter ;  one  much 
loved  :  a  word  of  endearment. 

ChXrm']er-£ss,  n.  Au  enchantress.  C/mucer.  [R.] 

t/HXRM'FHL,  0.  Abounding  with  chartns.  Cowley.  [R-l 

Charm'jng,  p.  a.  Pleasing  in  a  high  degree ;  delightf1!il. 

CHARM'iN&-L¥)  a<2.  In  a  charming  manner.  Shak. 

CHXRM'iNG-N£ss,  lu  The  quality  of  being  delightful. 

Charm'l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  charms  or  beauty.  SwifL 

ChXr'n^-co,*  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  Spanish  wine.  Shak. 

ChXr'nel,  a.  [Fr.]  Containing  flesh,  or  dead  bodies. 

Char'nel,*  7t.  A  repository  for  the  bones  of  the  dead  ; 
a  charnel-house.  Young. 

ChXr'nel-HoOse,  n.  [cAarTuer,  Fr.]  A  place  under  a 
church^  or  appended  to  one,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  repusited.  Shak, 

rHXR'RYj*  a.  Burned,  as  charcoal ;  having  charcoal.  Smart. 

Chart,  [chart,  P.  E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kart  or  chart,  S.  fV.  J.  F. 
Jo.  Jr.]  n.  \chartxL^  L.]  A  map  ;  a  hydrographic  or  marine 
map,  or  a  delineation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isles,  rocks,  &,c., 
for  the  use  of  seamen. 

tr^^jj'r^,*  (k;ir't&)  71.  [L.]  A  charter;  a  public  deed  con- 
veyinga  grant.  Crabb.  [paper.  Brands. 

Char-ta'ceovs,*  (-shys)  a.   (BoU)  Papery;  resembling 

{Jh'a R  TE y*  (ah'irt)  n.  [Fr.]  The  fundamental  law  or  con- 
stitution of  the  French  monarchy,  as  established  on  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814. 

Chak'tel,  71.  See  Cartel. 

Char'tjer,  71.  [c/iarto,  L,]  A  writing  or  written  paper  be- 
stowing privileges  or  rights ;  privilege  ;  immunity. 

ChXR'TER,*  v.  a.  [i.  CHARTERED  ;  pp.  CHARTERINa,  CHAR- 
TERED.] To  establish  by  charter;  to  incorporate: —  to  let 
and  iiire  a  ship  on  contract.  Burke. 

ChXr'tered,  (char'terd)  p.  a.  Endowed  with  or  protected 
by  a  charter  ;  privileged.  Shak.  Hired. 

ChXr'ter-er,*7i.  One  who  charters.  —  In  Cheshire,  Eng., 
a  freeholder.  Crabb* 

ChXr'te  R-IST,*  71.  An  adherent  to  the  charter.  OenL  Mag. 

Char't^r-LXnd,  71.  {Lav})  Land  held  by  charter.   Coke. 

CHXR'TER-PXR'Ty,  71.  [charire partie^  Fr.'\  {Com.)  An  in- 
denture or  agreement  made  between  merchants  and  sea- 
faring men,  concerning  their  merchandise,  &c. 

Char'tI^M,*  n.  Adherence  to  the  charter ;  radical  reform  ; 
a  name  adopted  by  a  party  of  radical  reformers  in  Eng- 
land. Carlyle. 

CnAR-T6M':E-T?R,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  maps 
and  charts.  Hamilton. 

^ifAJt'TREUSE,*  (shar'tr8z)  71.  [Fr.]  A  monastery  of  Car- 
thusians. Shak. 

^HARTREUXy*  (shar'trA)  7u  [Fr.]  A  Carthusian  friar  or 
monk.  P.  Cyc. 

Char'tv-l^-RV,  n.  See  Cartulary. 

ChJlr'-Wo-m^n,  (chAr'wara-^n)  71.  A  woman  who  works 
by  the  day,  or  does  small  jobs.  Swift,  See  Char. 

ChAr'V,  (chAr'?  or  cha'r?)  a.Careful ;  cautious ;  shy ;  wary. 

Chase,  v.a.  [cftosser,  Fr.]  [t.  chased  ;;?p.cHA3rNG,cHA3ED.] 
To  pursue,  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game  ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue"; 
to  drive  away ;  to  emboss,  as  metals ;  to  enchase.   See 

ElTCHA9E. 

Chase,  71.  Hunting;  pursuit  of  any  thing  followed  or  hunt- 
ed ;  fitness  to  be  hunted  ;  a  race  ;  hunt;  game  hunted  : 
open,  ground  stored  with  game  ;  a  park  ;  a  row  or  rank  of 
plants  or  trees:  — the  length  of  a^n's  bore.— (P7*i7itm^) 
An  Iron  frame  to  confine  types  set  in  pages.  —  In  ten- 
nis, a  term  signifying  the  spot  where  a  ball  falls,  beyond 
which  the  adversary  must  strike  his  b.ill,  to  gain  a  chase. 

Chas'a-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  chased.  Qow&r. 


ChSse'-GOn,  n.  (JiTaut.)  A  gun  lying  at  the  head  io  Are  ra 
a  vessel  that  is  pursued.  Dryden. 

Chas';e:r,  n.  One  who  chases  ;  a  hunter;  an  enchnner. 

£!hX^m,  (k^zm)  71.  [xdfTfia.]  A  breach  unclosed ;  a  plaM 
unhlled  ;  a  vacuity ;  an  opening  ;  a  cleft. 

jCuX^MEd,  (k9.zmd)  a.  Having  gaps  or  openings 

ChX^m'v,*  a.  Having  chasms,  fVorthmorth.  [r.] 

p^JIs'SE-iJis,  (shis's^-las)  71.  [Fr.l  A  sort  of  grape. 

^aXs-SEifR'j*  'shas-siir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  hunter ;  a  horseman  , 
one  of  a  select  body  of  light  infantry.  Crabb. 

Chaste,  a.  [coaiiw,  L.]  Pure  from  fornication  or  adultery 
free  from  obscenity  ;  without  stain ;  modest ;  virtuous , 
uncorrupt ;  pure  in  taste  and  style, 

Chaste'-eyed,  (chast'id)a.  Having  modest  eyes.  CoUiiia 

Chaste'lv,  ad.  In  a  chaste  manner;  purely. 

||Chast'en,  (chas'sn)  [chas'tn,  S.  W.J.E.Ja.K.iztiz.s'Bn 
P.F.  Sm.  R^  v.a.  [i.  chastened  ;  pp.  cha3Tesing,  chast- 
ened.] To  correct;  to  punish  ;  to  chastise.  J)5-"TKi| 
word  IS  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  with  the  a  short, 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  fasten.^^  Walker. 

IIChast-exed,*  (cha'snd)  ji.  a.  Corrected  ;  having  suffered 
chastisement. 

IJChast'en-er,  (cha'sn-er)  n.  One  who  chastens. 

Chaste'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  chaste;  chastity.         _ 

IJChas'ten-Tng,*  7i.  Correction  ;  chastisement.  Hebrews. 

Cha3-ti$'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  chastised, 

Ch^s-ti^E',  v.  a.  [chastier,  Fr.]    [i.  chastised  ;  pp.  chas- 
tising, chastised.]  To  chasten;  to  correct;  to  punish 
to  reduce  to  order;  to  repress. 

CHAS-Tl§ED',*(ch?s-tizdO;».fl.  Punished  ;  reduced  to  order 

ChXs'ti^e-mjSnt,  [chas'tiz-mfint,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  chjis-trz'ment  or  chas'tjz-mSnt,  P.]  n.  Act  of  chas- 
tening ;  correction ;  punishment. 

Chas-tI^'er,  n.  One  who  chastises.  Sandys. 

ChXs'ti-ty,  [ch&s'te-te,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chas'te* 
te,  S.  P.]  71.  [castiias^  L.]  State  of  being  chaste ;  purity 
of  the  body;  purity  of  manners ;  continence;  freedom 
from  impurity. 

ChX9'V-ble,*7i.  [Fr.]  A  priest's  cope, used  at  mass.  Crabb 

ChXt,  v.  tu  [z.  chatted;  pp.  chatting,  chatted.]  To 
converse  or  talk  freely  or  at  ease ;  to  prattle ;  to  chatter ; 
to  prate. 

tCHAT,  V.  a.  To  talk  of.  Shak. 

ChXt,  71.  Idle  talk  ;  prate  :  —  a  twig  or  little  stick. 

pHATEAiTj  (Bhat-oO  n.  [FrJ  pi.  Fr.  CHATEAUX;  Eng 
chateaus,  (shat-oz')  A  French  castle;  a  country  seaL 
Burke. 

<;:hXt'e-l£t,  (shat'e-lSt)  n.  [Fr.  diniinuL  of  chateau.]  A 
little  castle.   Chambers. 

^hXt'el-la-wy,  [shat'el-len-e,  S.  E.F,  Ja.;  chat'e-len-e, 
W,  P.]  n.  The  lordship  of  a  castle.  SwiJ^  See  Castei^ 

LA  NT. 

^HA-To5'ANT,*  or  QhXt'q-yXnt,*  a  TFr.J  {Min.)  Emit 
ting  rays;  having  a  changeable,  undulatmg  lustre,  like 
that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark.  Cteaveland. 

^HA-Tb5'MENT,*  71.  [chatoyemeiUf  Fr.]  (Jlfi7i.)  A  change  ol 
play  of  colors.   Cleaveland. 

ChXt-Pq-ta'toe^,*  71.  pL  Small  potatoes,  such  as  ara 
given  to  pigs.  Brande. 

ChAt'tel,  (chat'tl  or  chSt'el)  [chat'tl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  E.  Sm, 
Wb. ;  chSt'el,  P.  Ja.  K.]  n.  {Law)  Any  movable  property 
goods ;  furniture. 

ChXt'ter,  V,  71.  [caguetcTj  Fr.]  [i.  chattered  ;  pp.  chat- 
tering, chattered.]  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  pie  or  mon* 
key  ;  to  clatter  the  teeth  ;  to  talk  idly,  Ireely,  or  careless- 
ly ;  to  chat. 

ChXt'ter,  n.  Noise  like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey ;  prare. 

ChXt-ter-a'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  chattering;  disposition  ol 
habit  of  talking  much.   WUberforce.  [Colloquial.] 

CnXT'TER-B6x,  71.  An  incessant  talker. 

ChXt'ter-er,  n.  One  that  chatters;  an  idle  talker;  > 
bird;  the  wax-wing. 

ChXt'ter-Ing,  71.  Idle  or  unprofitable  talk.  Walts. 

ChXt'TY,  a.  Chattering  ;  conversing  freely.  Mountagu- 

ChXt'wood,  (chat'wOd)  ti.  Little  sticks  ;  fuel. 

fCHAu'DRQN,  n.  See  Chawdrqn. 

ChAu'fer,*  71.  A  smEdl  table  furnace.  Francis. 

Cha  UMONTEZ LE,  (sh(i-m()T\-tB')  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  peaf 

fCiiAUN,  Ti.  A  gap;  a  chasm.  Cotgrave, 

IChAun,  v.  n.  To  open.  Sherwood. 

ChXunt,  (chint)  v.  See  Chant. 

ChXv'en-der,  71.  [chevesTiey  Fr.]  The  chub ;  the  cbeven. 
Walton. 

Chaw, 7'.  a.  [i.chawed  ;pp.  chawing, chawed, fcHA win 
To  grind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate ;   to  chew.  Zi-y 
den.  —  It  is  now  nearly  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

ChAw,  71.  [The  chap;  the  jaw.  Ezekiel.]  A  cud  ;  a  chevr 

fCHAw'DRpN,  m.  Entrails.  Shak. 

Chawn,  71.  See  Chaun. 

Chay'rOot,*  71.  The  root  of  a  plant,  cultivated  in  Indik 
and  used  for  dyeing  red.  McCuUoch. 

Cheap,  (chep)  a.  Bearing  a  low  price;  easy  to  be  tiaid 
common  ;  not  respected.  Shak, 

tCHEAP,  (chep)  71.  A  market ;  a  bargain.  Sidney, 
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Cheap'ex, (chS'pn) T). a  [(.chea-peited,  pp.  chbipening, 
CHEAPENED.]  To  attempt  to  buy  j  to  make  cheap ;  to  ask 
the  price  of;  to  bargain  ;  to  lessen  value. 

Ciieap'en-er,  (che'pn-?r)  n.  One  who  cheapens. 

Cheap'ly,  (chep'le)  ad.  At  a  small  price.  Shale. 

Ch£AP'ness,  (chGp'nes)  n.  Lowness  of  price.  Bacon, 

Chear,  n.  &  V,  See  Cheer 

'Cheat,  (chet)  v,  a.  [i.  cheated;  pp,  cheating,  cheat- 
ed.] To  defraud  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  beguile. 

Cheat,  n.  A  deceitful,  dishonest  act,  defrauding  one  of 
his  right ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick ;  a  person  guilty  of  fraud. 

Oheat'a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  cheatt^d, 

CHEAT'A-r.LE-N£ss,  7t.  Liability  to  be  cheated,  Hammond. 

Cheat'-Br£ad,  ft.  Fine  bread  ;  bought  bread-  [r.] 

Cheat'er,  n.  One  who  cheats  ;  a  cheat.  Shak. 

Cheat'e-bv,*  n.  Fraud}  deception;  imposition.  Joim 
Bull,  [r.] 

CHEAT'lNGr,*p.  a.  Practising  fraud  ;  defrauding. 

UHiiAT'iNfij*  71.  The  act  of  defrauding;  fraud.  Smart. 

Che-bXc'co,*  a.  Noting  a  small  vessel,  or  large  boat,  so 
called  from  the  former  name  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made,  now  Essex,  in  Massachusetts.  C.  Brown. 

Cll£cK,  V.  a.  [echecj  Fr.]  [i.  checked;  pp.  checking, 
CHECKED.]  To  repress  ;  to  curb  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  control; 
10  reprove  ;  to  chide;  to  compare  or  examine  with  corre- 
sponding evidence  ;  to  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

Ch£ck,  v.  n.  To  stop ;  to  clash  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  keep  re- 
pressed. 

Ch£ck,  n.  [ccAec,  Fr.]  Repression;  stop;  restraint;  curb; 
a  reproof;  the  person  checking  ;  a  forsaking  of  gixnie  by  a 
hawk ;  the  corresponding  cipher  of  a  draft  or  order  for 
money;  the  orderitself  ;''atermusedin  the  game  of  chess; 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  fabricated  in  squares. 

Ch£ck'-Book,*  (-bflk)  n.  A  book  kept  by  persons  who 
have  accounts  in  a  bank,  containing  blank  forms  of 
checks.   Bouvier. 

Ch£ck'£R,  v.  a,  [i.  checkered  ;  pp.  checkering,  check- 
ered.] To  form  into  little  squares  of  different  colors ;  to 
variegate  or  diversify. 

Ch£ck'¥r,  n.  One  who  checks;  checker-work. — pi.  A 
game  on  the  checker-board 

ChSck'er-Board,  n.  A  board  for  playing  checkers  or 
draughts.  Fox. 

ChEck'ered,*  (chfick'erd)^.  a.  Variegated;  diversified. 

Ch£ck'er9,  n.  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered  board, 
in  England  usually  called  drauirhts. 

Ch£ck'er-Work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Work  having  cross  stripes  of 
different  colors. 

CHficK'iiEss,  a.  Uncontrollable  ;  violent.  Marston. 

Ch£ck'mate,  n.  [4chec  et  mat^  Fr.]  A  movement  on  the 
chess-board  that  gains  and  finislies  the  game.  Spenser. 

Ch£ck'MATE,  v.  a.  [i.  checkmated  ;  pp.  checkmating, 
CHECKMATED.]  To  pul  lu  check ;  to  control;  to  defeat; 
to  finish^  figuratively.  Skeltan. 

ChjBck'roIjL,  n.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  are  attendants  on  great  personages : — a  list.  Bacon, 

ChEd'der,**!.  Noting  a  rich,  fine-flavored  cheese,  made 
at  Chedder,  in  England.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHfiD'DER-riNK,*  v.  (Bot.)  A  flower  ;  a  species  of  dian- 
thU9.  Booth, 

Cheek,  n.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye :  —  among  me- 
chanics, those  parts  of  wrought  objects  that  are  double 
and  correspondent. —  Checlc  by  jowU  an  old  expression, 
and  not  yet  disused,  signifying  closeness,  or  face  to  face, 
or  right  over  against.  Bcaum.  Sf  FL 

Oheek'bXnd,*  n.  A  strap  of  a  headstall ;  a  throatband. 
BooHi. 

CHiiEK'BONE,  71.  The  bone  of  the  cheek.  Psalm  iii. 

Cheeked,  (chekt)  a.  Brought  near  the  cheek.  Cotton. 

Cheek'tooth,  n.  The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk.  Joel. 

tCHEEP,  V.  n.  To  pule  or  chirp  as  a  young  bird.  Coi^ave. 

*)H£ER,  n.  [cAdrc,  Fr.]  Entertainment;  gayety  ;  air  of  the 
countenance ;  acclamation ;  shout  of  triumph  or  ap- 
plause. 

Cheer,  v,  a.  [i.  cheered;  pp.  cheering,  cheered.]  To 
animate ;  to  enliven  ;  to  applaud ;  to  incite ;  to  encour- 
age ;  to  comfort ;  to  gladden. 

Cheer,  v.  n.  To  grow  gay  or  cheerful.  A,  Philips. 

Cheer'er,  71.  One  who  cheers.  Wotton, 

IjCheer'fOl,  [ch^r'm,  p.  J.  E.Ja.Sm.  Wb.;  chSr'fuI,  S.; 
chSr'ful  or  chSr'fuI,  W.  F.  JT.]  a.  Animated  ;  moderately 
joyful;  lively;  causing  joy ;  sprightly;  willing. 

^  )heer'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  cheerful  manner;  willingly 

,i  -HEER'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  cheerful. 

CHiiER'1-l.V,  ad.  Cheerfully.  Beaum.  Sc  Fl. 

CHEER'i-N£ss,*7t,  The  state  of  being  cheerj'.  Bulwer. 

('heer'ing,*)?.  a.  Promoting  cheerfulness  ;  making  glad. 

fCHEER'iSH-wEss,  n.  State  of  cheerfulness.  Milton, 

Chber'less,  a.  Dejected ;  joyless  ;  sad.  Spemer. 

Cheer'ly,  o.  Cheerful.  Ray,  —  ad.  Cheerfully.  ShaJi. 

Cheer'Op,  or  ChIr'rvp,  V,  a.  To  make  cheerful ;  to  en- 
live:! ;  to  quicken;  to  chirp.  Dr.  Cheyne.  [Colloquial.] 

l.llEER'y,  a   Gay;  sprightly;  cheerful.  Oay. 

Oh£e$e,  Tt.   The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into  a  solid 
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mass,  and  dried  for  fbod ;  any  thing  In  tL.4    lorm  oi 

cheese. 

Chek^e'cAke,?!.  a  cake  made  of  curds,  sugar,  and  butter 

Chee§e'l£p,*  71.  A  bag  in  which  rennet  for  cheese  u 
kept.  Farm.  Ency. 

Chee$e'-Mite,*7i.  An  Insect  found  in  cheese.  Bootlt. 

CHEE9E'-M6N-&?R,(chez'mung-|er)n.  A  dealer  in  cheese 

CliEESE'-PA.B-lN&,  n.  Rind  or  paring  of  cheese.  Beaum, 
Sf  Fl, 

Ch£e§e'-PrS;ss,  n.  A  press  in  which  cheese  or  curds  are 
pressed.   6ay. 

Chee§e-R£n'kj5T,*  n.  A  wild,  yellow  flower.  P.  Cyc 

Ohee§e'-VXt,7i.  a  wooden  case  for  pressing  curds, 

Chees'v,  «•  Having  the  nature  of  cheese.  Arbathnot, 

Chee^ta,*  or  Chee'tah,*  n.  (Zool.)  Aspeciea  of  leopard 
Brands, 

CsEF-jy'CEUVRE,*  (sh^-dbvr')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  cjtefs-d'(ed 
VRE.  A  capital  performance  ;  a  masterpiece. 

jCHEi'RQ-pfiD,*  n.  See  Chiboped. 

Ch?-ko'a,*  71.  A  Chinese  porcelain  clay.  Maunder. 

jBhe'l^,*71.  [x^^^-]  Thefirstpair of  forcipated  extremitiei 
of  the  crab,  lobster,  and  other  crustaceans.  Brands, 

jeHfiL'l-DON,*  n.  {JlnaU)  The  hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the 
arm.  Crabb. 

jeHE-LlF':?R-oDs,*  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Sm-arU 

filHEii'l-FOBM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  claw.  Smart. 

jBhe-lo'ne,*  71.  (Bot,)  A  plant  and  flower;  called  also 
sJtell-Jloioer  and  snake^head.  Farm,  Ency. 

jChe-lo'nj-a,,*  n.  pi.  [x^Awfr/.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals 
including  tortoises  and  turtles;  chelonians.  Sir  C.  Belt. 

jeHE-L5'N?-^N,*  iu  {Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles,  including 
the  tortoise,  turtle,  &c.  Brande. 

fjCHE'LY,  (ke'l?)  n,  [chela,  L.]  The  claw  of  a  shell-fish 
Browne. 

|jjeHEM'lc,(kim'ik  or kem'jk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to 

jjjCHEM'i-CAL,  (kim'e-k^l  or  kSm'e-k^l)  \  chemistry;  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  natural  agents. 

KjeHEM'i-cAL-LV,  (kira'e-k^l-le)  ad.  In  a  chemical  manner. 

p/TE-itf/^^',  (she-mez')  n.  [Fr.']  A  shift.— (JPort.)  A  wall 
lining  a  bastion  or  ditch  ;  a  lining  or  cjsing  with  stone. 

CaSM-f-^MTTE'y*  n.  [Fr.]  An  under  waistcoat.  Quia. 

II  j6  HEM '1ST,  (kim'jst  or  kem'jst)  tu  One  who  is  versed  ia 
chemistry. 

tCHE-Mls'Ti-CJ^L,  a.  Relating  to  chemistry;  cheinicaL 
Burton. 

||:eHEM'|S-TRY,  (kim'is-tre  or  kem'is-tre)  71.  [xE''>  or  xv(*'J?.] 
"  Chemistry,"  as  defined  by  Dr.  Black,  "is  the  study  ot 
the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture,  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing their  general  and  subordinate  laws,  and  of  improving 
the  useful  arts;'*  or,  as  defined  by  Brande,  "  it  is  tliat 
branch  of  natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the  prop* 
erties  of  elementary  substances,  and  of  their  mutual  com- 
binations; it  inquires  into  the  laws  which  eflVct,  and  into 
the  powers  which  preside  over,  their  union  ;  it  examines 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine,  and  the  modes 
of  separating  them  when  combined ;  and  endi'avors  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explication  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  of  life." 

J):^This  word  was  formerly  written  chymUtry :  but 
the  present  established  orthography  is  chemistry.  But  al- 
though, in  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  y  is  changed  t« 
e,  yet  the  pronunciation,  for  the  most  part,  remains  un 
changed.  We,  however,  now  often  hear  the  words  pro 
nounced,  according  to  tlieir  present  orthography,  ghem'- 
is-try,  ghem'ist,  &c. 

jCHii-NQ-cdp'Rp-LlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral 
l^ana. 

CHfitiUE,*  (chek)  n.  An  order  or  draft  for  money.  Sullivan 
See  Check. 

ChEq'uer,  (chek'er)  v.  &  n.  See  Checker. 

ChjSq'uer,  (chek'er)  n.  [abbreviation  of  exchequer,]  A 
treasuiy. 

Ch£q'u^b,  (chek'?r)  n.  A  scrt  of  stonework.  See  Chec« 

ER. 

ChEq'uer-Roll,  fchSk'er-rol)  n.  See  Checkrolu 
Ch£q'uer§,  n.  pi.  See  Checkers,  and  DRAUGHXa. 
Ch£q'uer-Work,  71.  See  Checker  Wobk 
Che-quIn',  (che-ken')  n.  See  Zechin, 
ChEr'JSH,  v.  a,  [chirir,  Fr.]   [i.  cherished  ;  pp,  chbribh 

iNG,  CHERISHED.]  To  treat  tenderiy;  to  nurse;  to  nur 

ture;  to  encourage;  to  support;  to  foster. 
CHfiR'jSHED,*  (chSr'isht)  p.  a.  Nursed;  comforted;  sup 

ported. 
Ch£r'ish-?r,  n.  One  who  cherishes. 
Ch1£r'ish-Twg,  n.  Support ;  encouragement. 
ChEr'jsh-In»,*p.  a.  Nursing ;  comforting ,  helping. 
CH£R'i8H-j(NG-Ly,  od.  In  a  cherishing  manner. 
tCHfiR'jSH-MfiwT,  n.  Encouragement.  Spenser. 
Chern,  71.  See  Churn. 

Che-bGot',*  n,  A  sort  of  cigar  for  smoking.  Mahom 
CH£R'Ry,  7U  [eerasusy  Ia.]  A  small  stone  fruit,  of  many  v» 

rieties. 
ChEr'rv,  a.  Relating  to  or  colored  like  a  cheny. 
ChEr'rv-BAy,  n.  The  laurel.  See  Laurel. 
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CHliR'Bv-ItRXN'DV,*  n.    Brandy  in  which  cherriea  have 

been  steeped.  Ash. 

C  j£R'Ry-cH££KED,  (-chekt)  a.  Having  ruddy  cheeks. 

j/U£k'rY-I.au'R¥L,*7i.  An  evergreen  shrub.  Farm.Enqf. 

ChEr'k  v-pTt,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cherry-stones  are 
thi-own  into  a  small  hole.  S?tak. 

ChEr'rv-ROm,"  11,  Rum  in  which  cherries  have  been 
steeped.  Brown. 

CiiliR'iiY-STONE,*  n.  The  stone  or  seed  of  a  cherry.  Aah. 

CHfeR'RV-TREE,  n.  A  tree  bearing  clierries. 

ChSb'rv-WJne,  m.  Wine  made  of  cherries.  Jlsh. 

fiH^R'sQ-NESE,  (ker'sQ-nSs)  n.  Ix^padi/Tiaos,]  A  penin- 
suhu 

Chert,  n.  (JUln.)  A  kind  of  flint ;  hornstone. 

Cher'ty,  a.  Like  chert;  flinty.  Pennant. 

i'ii&'i'i,TB,  It.  .  jtf/.  cHfiR'ys:?  and  cufiR'y-sKM.  A  celestial 
spirit  or  angel,  which,  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  is  placed 
next  in  order  to  the  seraphim.  Exodus. —  Ckfsrubsj  the 
fAjiish  plural,  is  the  form  in  common  use  r  cherubim  is 
the  Hebrew  plural ;  and  ckerubims  is  the  plural  form  used 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible. 

CHE-Rti'Bi-cAE   i  "•  Angelical  j  relating  to  cherubs. 

Ch£  r' V  -BIM,*  7u  The  Hebrew  plural  of  chcntb.  See  Chebub. 

ChEr'v-bin,  a.  Angelical;  cherubic.  SltaJc.  [r.] 

CufiR'v-BiN,  n.  A  cherub.  Dnjden.  [R.] 

CHiiR'vp,  V.  n.  To  chirp  ;  to  use  a  cheerful  voice.  Spenser. 

CHER'vP,*n.  An  act  of  quickening;  encouragement.  Couh 
per. 

CJliSR'UP,*  u.  a.  To  quicken ;  to  enliven  or  encourage  ; 
to  cheer  up ;  to  chirrup.  Cowper, 

CHfeR'viL,  n,  A  culinary  vegetable  ;  cow-weed: — some- 
times used  medicinally. 

Ch£?'i-ble,  (chez'e-bl)  n.  [chasuble^  old  Fr.]  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest's  vestment  without  sleeves  i  chasuble. 

CHibs'Llp,  71.  A  small  vermin.  Skinner. 

*;Ih£ss,  71.  A  scientific  game,  played  on  a  board  consisting 
of  64  squares,  with  32  pieces  of  various  forms,  denomi- 
nations, and  powers. 

Cii6ss'-Ap-pl.e,  7f,  A  species  of  wild-service. 

Ch£ss'-Boari>,  71.  A  board  on  which  chess  is  played. 

ChSs'sjcl,'^  71.  A  mould  or  vat  in  which  cheese  is  formed. 
Farm.  Ency, 

ChISss'-Man,  71.  A  piece  or  puppet  for  chess. 

CHfes'SpMi  71.  Mellow  earth.  Bacon, 

Ch£ss'-Play-er,  71.  One  who  plays  chess. 

Ch:£st,  n.  [kest,  Celt.]  A  large,  wooden  box: — the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  belly  ;  the 
breast ;  the  thorax.  —  A  chest  ofdrawersj  a  case  with  mov- 
able boxes  or  drawers. 

Ch£st,  v.  a.  To  reposit  in  a  chest.  Terry,  [r.] 

Cii£st'ed,  a.  Having  a  chest ;  as,  broad-chested. 

Ch£st'eoOnd-ER,*  n.  Same  as  chestfoundermg.  Farm. 
Ency. 

CHitsT'FoOND-£R-lN&,n.  A  disease  in  a  horse  like  a  pleu- 
risy. 

Chi^st'nvt,  (ches'nut)  n.  [chastaigncj  Fr.]  The  fruit  of  the 
chestnut-tree. 

Ch£st'ni;t,*  (chSs'nut)  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  chest- 
nut ;  light  brown.  Davvplcr. 

ChISst'nvt-Tree,  (ches'nitt-tre)  7*.  A  well-known  tree. 

Uh£s'tqn,  n.  A  species  of  plum. 

Cii£T'wisRT,*7i.  A  corn-measure  in  Russia,  equal  to  near- 
Iv  six  Winchester  bushels.  McCv.lloch. 

\0i£:v'A-fJHE'j  vsh6v'9-sh5')  71.  [Fr.]  An  expedition  with 
cavalry.  CItaucer. 

Che'va^e,  71.  fFr.J  See  Chiefage. 

QH&v-AL'^*n.  {Fx.]  ^\.  CKEVAUX^  (sh6v-o')  A horse  J  cav- 
aliy.  Boycr. 

^uSv-AiJ-jyE-FRS^E' ^  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  (commonly  used  in 
the  plural)  chevaux-be-frise.  (shSv'6-de-fr6z') 
{Fort.)  Littrally,  frizzled  horses:  appropriately,  a  piece 
of  timber  traversed  with  spikes,  used  in  defending  a 
passage  or  making  a  retrenchment  to  stop  cavalry. 

4,'iffii-4-iJ/i;-R',  (shev-?-ler')  n.  [Fr.]  A  knight;  a  cava- 
lier '  a  galt'^nt,  strong  man.  Shak. 

CHE'^r^    ■    [chevesne^  Fr.]  A  river  fish  ;  the  chub. 

CllSV'^R-  :     n.  [cAeuj-eui^,  Fr.]  A  kid ;  kid-leather.  Shak. 

fCnitv'ER-jL-lZE,  u,  a.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid-leather. 
Moiintagu. 

(^he-v1lle'j*  71.  [Fr,]  {Mus.)  The  bridge  of  an  instru- 
ment. Crabb. 

(^hEv'i-$Ance,  (shev'e-zSns)  n.  [rJievissance,  Fr.]  Enter- 
prise ;  achievement ;  bargain ;  contract.  Spenser. — {Law) 
A  final  composition  between  a  debtor  and  creditor.  iJoftcrts. 

{^^n&v-R&TTE' ,'^  n.  ^Fr.]  {MiL)  An  engine  fur  raising  guns 
or  mortars  into  their  carriages.  Brande. 

(?//i;r'ijpiV,  (she ''r^n)  71.  [Fr.]  (fier.)  A  representation  of 
two  rafters  of  a.  houie  meetmg  at  the  top.  — (.^rcA.)  A 
sort  of  zigzag  w  irk  or  ornament. 

yHfiv'RpNED,  (g  lev'rpnd)  o.  Formed  as  a  chevron. 

Ch£v'RPN-£l,  71  (Her.)  A  diminutive  of  or  half  a  chev- 
ron. 

Chew,  (ohd)  [chll,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,•  chil  or  chiw,  S. 


W."]  V.  a.  [i.  CHEWED  ;  pp.  chewing,  c^  iwit     T<  criA 

with  the  teeth;  to  masticate;  to  ruminate.    J^'*Tft 

pronunciation  chaw  is  grown  vulgar."  W. 
Chew,  (chu)  v.  v.  To  ruminate.  Shak. 
Chew,  (chdt)  n,  A  cud  ;  as,  "a  chew  of  tobacco."  [Vulgar 
tCHEW'ET,  n.  Minced  meat,  or  mince-pie.,  Florio. 
CHEW'iNG,  (chd'jng)  n.  Mastication. 
Chew'Jng,*  J),  a.  Grinding  with  the  teeth  ;  ruminating. 
Chew'jmg-BIli.,*  71.  A  medicinal  ball  for  a  horse.  Fax-m 

Ency. 
jeHl'AN,*a.  Relatin^to  the  island  of  Chios.  Brande. 
fUHf-X'RO-QS-Gty'RO*   or  ^Ht-'A' RO-scW RO^'*'  n.   lit. 

The  art  of  combining  light  and  shade  in  painting.  P.  Cye 
jeHj-Xs'TQ-LiTE,"  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  made;  andalu 

site.  Dana. 
ChIb'bal,  71.  [cibouUf  Fr.]  A  small  kind  of  onion ;  ciLol 

Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
Ch1'C4.j*  n.   [Sp.]    A  fermented  liquor,  made  of  IrdiE-n 

com,  m  Peru.  Qm.  Rev.  —  A  red  coloring  substance,  ui»td 

by  some  Indians  to  stain  their  skins.  Ure. 
^HI-CANE ',  (she-kan')  n.  [chicane^  Fr.]  A  shift,  turn    01 

trick  in  law  proceedings;  sophistry  ;  wrangling. 
Chi-cane',  v.  n.  To  prolonga  contest  by  tricks.  Chesterfield 
tJHJ-CAN'ER,  71.  A  petty  sophister  ;  a  caviller. 
VHJ-can'er-v,  n.  Mean  arts  of  wrangilng  ;  trickery. 
Cnic'CQ-RV,*  K.  A  perennial  plant  cultivated  for  food  Hii 

cattle  ;  and  particularly  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  tlie 

purpose  of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  w  .icii  is 

used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  succory.  P.  Cyc. 
CH'iCH,  71. f    pL  chIch'^^.    a  dwarf  pea;  chickpea.    B 

Qooge. 
ChIck,  n.  The  young  of  a  bird  ;  a  chicken. 
CHiCK,  V,  n.  To  sprout  as  seed  ;  to  vegetate.  [Local.] 
CHlcK'A-B£R-av»*  n-  A  small  red  berry.  Brown. 
ChIck'a-ra,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
ChIck'en,  n.  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen  . 

term  for  a  young  person. 
ChTck'en-heart-ed,  a.  Cowardly  ;  timorous. 
Ch1ck'en-P6x,  n.  {Med.)  A  mild  eruptive  disease 
ChIck'l^^g,  n.  A  small  chicken. 
Chj'ck'pea,  n.  A  plant  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Franco 

for  the  same  purposes  as  vetches  in  England  ;  a  kind  of 

degenerate  pea.  Miller. 
ChTck'weed,  71.  An  annual  plant;  stellaria. 
Chide,  V.  a.  [i.  chid  (fcHooE);  pp.  chiding,  chidoen 

CHID.]  To  reprove;  to  check;  to  scold;  to  censure;  u 

rebuke;  to  reprimand  ;  to  blame. 
Chide,  v.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  scold  ;  to  make  a  noise. 
Chide,  77,  Murmur;  gentle  noise.  Thmnson.  [r.] 
Chid'iir,  71.  One  who  chides.  Abp,  Cranmer 
fCHiD'ER-fiss,  n.  She  who  chides.   Chauc&r 
Chid'ing,  n.  Rebuke  ,  scolding ;  noise. 
Chid'Jng,*^.  a.  Reproving;  rebuking;  scolding. 
Chid'jng-ly,  Off.  After  the  manner  of  chiding.  Iluloti 
Chief,  (chef)  a.    [cAc/,  Fr.]    Principal ;  most  eminerit 

highest. 
Chief,  (chef)  n.   A  military  commander;   a  leader;  tne 

principal  person,  part,  or  thing  ;  the  top  of  any  thing.— 

{Her.)  The  upper  part  of  an  escutcheon. 
ChiEf,  (chef)  ad.  Chiefly.  Thtimson.  [r.] 
jChikf'a^e,  or  CHi:v'A(;^E,  n.   [chevage,  Fr.]  A  triourf 

by  the  head.   Chambers. 
fCHiEP'DOM,  (chiif'dpm)  n.  Sovereignty.  Spenser 
Chief'ess,*  n.  A  female  chief  among  the  Indians.  Carver 
Chief'-JOs'tjce,*  ju    The  principal  judge  of   a  court 
'   Southey. 
Chief'-JOs'tice-shIp,*  n.    The  office  of  chief-jusiic* 

Qji.  Rev. 
Chief'less,  a.  Wanting  a  leader ;  weak.  Pope. 
Chief'ly,  ad.  Principally  ;  mostly  ;  eminently. 
fCHiEF'RI]?,  (chefre)  n.  A  small  feudal  r<;nt.  Spenser. 
Chief'TAIN,  (chtif'tin)  n.    [chefetain^  old  Fr.J  A  leadei ;  9 

military  commander  ;  a  chief;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
CHiiir'TAjN-cy,*  n.  The  office  or  station  of  chieftaia 

Oent.  Mag, 
Chief'tain-£ss,*  71.  A  female  chieftain.  Miss  Scdsvnck. 
CHIEF'TAiw-Ry,  71.  State  of  a  chieftain.  Johnson,  [k.] 
Chief'tain-ship,  n.  State  of  a  chieftain.  Smollett. 
fCHiEV'ANCE,  n.  Traffic,  in  which  money  is  extorted  a* 

discount.  Bacon. 
Chieve,  or  Cheve,  v.  n.  [chevir^  Fr.]  To  turn  out;  to 

come  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  succeed.  Chaucer.  Ray.  [Obso 

lete,  or  provincial.] 
f^HlF-FQN-NiER' ^*  (shif-f9n-er')  n.  [Fr.]  A  rag-picker  C'A. 

Ob.       ■.. 
^MlF-FQN-m-ERE' ,*  (shif-f^n-nc-ir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  inn\abiff 

piece  of  furniture  serving  as  a  closet;  a  work-table   /F 

Kiicy, 
ChIl'blain,  71.  A  sore  or  inflammation  in  the  feet,  hands 

&c..  caused  by  cold  or  frost. 
Chil'blain,*  V,  a.  To  render  sore  by  frost.  Cook. 
ChIed,  71. ;  pi.  chIl'dren.  a  son  or  daug.'iter ;  an  int-ant 

a  very  young  person  ;  the  descendant  of  parents  ;  a  de 

scendant;   offspring;  progeny  ;  issue.  —  pi.  descendantd 
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ill  tie  lanf^uage  of  the  Bible  often  used  for  persons  in 
general, 01  the  whoe  human  race^  as,  "the  claldren  of 
men." 

•Child,  v.  n.  To  bring  children.  Shdk, 

IChjld,  v.  a.  To  iiring  forth  children.  Spenser- 

CHiLB'BEAjt-lNO.Tu  The  act  of  bearing  children.  M'dtoru 

Child'b£d  iu  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor  i  trav- 
ail, [travail. 

Uhild'birth,  7u     Act  of  bringing  forth;    parturition j 

Childe,*  07  ChYlbe,*  [child,  S7n.]  ti,  A  noble  youth; 
Ihe  son  of  a  nwj  aiian  ;  formerly  prefixed  as  a  cognomen 
to  the  family  name  by  ihe  eldest  son.  Byron.  "  CAi^c,  pro- 
nounced clilld,  is  coiktraiy  to  all  analogy ;  and  the  modern 
way  of  pionouncing  it  seems  to  have  been  determined 
solely  by  the  in,distiiict  uotion  that  some  difference  ought 
to  be  made  between  it  and  cAiZd."  Philological  Museum^ 
Cambridge,  Kng. 

tCHiLB'ED,  (chlld'ed)  a.  Furnished  with  a  child.  Shale. 

CHlL'nER-MAS-DAY',  71.  The  28th  of  December,  called 
^Uo  Iiinoceiits'  day,  from  the  slaying  '.**  the  children  by 
Herod 

'Jiiild'hood,  (-hfid)  71.  The  stale  of  a  child;  infancy; 
minority ;  the  time  from  birth,  or  from  infancy,  to  pu- 
berty ,  the  properties  of  a  child. 

CHir-D'jNG,*  a.  Bearing  children  j  being  with  child. 
Southey. 

CuiLD^jSH,  a.  Like  a  child  ;  trifling ;  puerile. 

CHiZiD'|SH-L¥]  ad.  In  a  childish  manner. 

fCHiLD-iSH-MiND'ED-wfiss,  n,  Triflingness.  Ba4^oru 

Chili)'jsh-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  childish. 

CHiLD^iiESS,  a.  Having  no  child  or  offspring. 

ChIld'lJ:ss-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  childless.  E.Everett. 

CHiLD'lilKE,  a.  Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child  ;  docile. 

[■ChTld'ly,  a.  Like  a  child.  Lydgate. 

fCiiiLD'N]?ss,*  71.  Childish  playfulness;  childishness. 
SJuik. 

CH'fL'DREN,*n.,-  pi.  of  child.  See  Child. 

CH(L'DREN-lTE,*n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Levy. 

Chi-le^e',*  n,  sing.  Sc  pi  A  native  or  natives  of  Chili. 
P.  Oyc, 

ChIi/i^In'**  !  "•  Ite'ating  to  Chili,  or  Chile.        Oye. 
eii;(L''i-AD,  (kil'e-ad)  n.  [xiXcis.]    A  thousand  consecu- 
tive numbers;' thus    from    1  to  1000  forms    the    first 

chiliad  ;  from  1001  to  2000,  the  second,  &c. 
eHlL'i-^-GON,*  71.  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  and 

angles.  Francis. 
CHiL-i-f-HE'DRpN,  71.  ,*  pU  ^hil-j-a-he'dr^.  A  figure 

of  a  thousand  sides. 
ChTl'i-arxjh,  (kil'e-'irk)  n.  A  commander  of  a  thousand. 
lEHiii'j-iiRjeH-Vj  «•'  A  body  consisting  of    a   thousand 

men. 
jentL'j-XsT,  71.  A  believer  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ 

to  reign  a  thousand  years  ;  a  mlllenarian.  PagitU 
€HYL-i-XsT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium  ;  millena- 

rian.  Ec.  Rev. 
lEJHiL-i-FXc'TlVE,  a.  See  Chylifactive. 
ChIll,  a.  Cold  ;  dull ;  depressed  ;  cold  of  temper. 
Ch7ll,  71.  Chilliness;  cold.  DerJiam, 
ClilLL,  V.  a.  {i.  chilled;  pp.  chilling^  chilled.]  To 

make  cold  ;  to  depress  ;  to  blast  with  cold. 
ChIll,  tj.  n.  To  shiver.  Book  of  Homilies,  [r.] 
CiiTl'lj-n£ss,  n.    A  sensation  of  shivermg  cold  ;  cold. 
CHlLL'fNGr,*p.  a.  Making  cold;  blasting  witli  cold. 
ChTll'NIESS,  71.  Coldness;  chilliness.  Bacon. 
'jHtL'Ly,*  7u  The  pod  or  fruit  of   the  Guinea  pepper. 

McCuiloch, 
JirlL'ty,  a.  Somewhat  cold  ;  cool;  cold. 
*!uIl'LV,  ad.  Coldly  ;  with  coldness.  Sherwood. 
CHl-Ld'MA,*  n.  {Zool.)    The  upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a 

quadruped,  when  tumid  and  continued  uninterruptedly 

from  the  nostril,  as  in  the  camel.  Brande. 
</HJ-l6'ni-an,*  or  j6hj-l6n'}C,*  a.  Relating  to  Chilo ; 

brief;  concise.  Crabb. 
ewlL,'Q-v6i>*  n,  [\e;A'is  and  Tr.itf.J  (Zool.)  An  order  of 

centipeds,  in  which  the  lower  lip  is  formed  by  a  pair  of 

feet,  Brande. 
JiilL'TERN,*  a.  Applied  to  a  hilly  district  in  England ; 

as,  "  ChUtern  Hundreds.^''  RmselL 
ChI'l'tqn-ite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of  prehnite.  Daiia. 
Chimb,  (chim)  n.  The  end  of  a  barrel  or  tub.    It  is  also 

written  chime  and  chine. 
Chime,  n.  A  consonance  of  sounds  of  many  instruments, 

as  of  bells ;   correspondence  of  sound ;   the  sound  of 

bells  in  harmony ;  a  set  of  bells ;  the  correspondence  of 

proportion. 

CHIIVIE,  V.  n.  [i,  CHIMED  -jPp.  CHIMING,  CHIMED. J  To  SOUUd 

in  harmony  or  consonance,  as  bells ;  to  harmonize ;  to 
agree  ;  to  jingle.  [sound  in  harmony. 

rnJME,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  in  haimony ;  lo  strike  or 

riiiM'ER,  71.  One  who  chimes. 

€!iij-ME'RA,  (ke-me'riji)  n.  [chimmra,  L.]  pL  jEHI-me'ra^. 
A  fabled  n\onster ;  a  vain,  idle  fancy;  something  ab- 
surd. —  (Ich  )  A  cartilaginous  fish. 


^Ht-MiiRE'.  (she-mer'>   n.    [cioTnare,  It.]    A  robe.   See 

S1MA.R. 
€!hi-m£r'|-cal,  (ke-mer'e-k?!)  a.  Imaginary,  fancif^j 
jKhi-m£r'J-cal-lv,  (ke-m6r'e-kPil-5)  (w/.  Vainly;  wildly. 
tJeHiM'ER-iZE,  V.  n.  To  entertain  wild  fancies 
QlHtM'lN-^tjl-E,  n.  [cheminf  Fr.]  (Law)  A  toll  ft     passage 

through  a  forest.  Cowel. 
Chim'JNG,*^.  a.  Agreeing  in  sound;  harmonizii.^ 
Chim'Jng,*  n.  Act  of  sounding  or  ringing  in  larmony 

Strype. 
ChIm'NEY,  (chim'ne)  n.  [cheminee,  Fr.]  pi.  chIm'neYS. 
That  part  of  a  building  m  which  the  fire  is  containea. 
and  through  which  the  smoke  passes  away ;  a  passage  for 
smoke  ;  a  flue  :  a  fireplace. 
ChIm'ney-Cor'n^r,  n.    The  corner  of  a  chimney  01 

fireplace ;  the  fireside. 
Ch1m'ney-M6n'ey,  (chim'ne-mun'e)  n.  Hearth  money, 

a  tax  once  paid  in  England  for  each  chimney. 
ChIm'NEY-Piece,  n.  A  shelf  over  the  fireplace. 
ChIm'ney-Sweep-er,  71.  One  who  cleans  chimneys. 
CHtM'NEY-T6P,  71.  The  summit  of  a  chimney.  SJtak, 
Chim-pXn'z?e,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  African  or  black  orang- 
outang ;  a  species  of  ape  which  resembles  the  human 
form.  P.  Cyc. 
ChTn,  71.  The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under  lip. 
IIChi'na,  [chi'nri,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  cha'n?,  S. ;  chi'n j 
or  cha'n?,    W,   F.']    n.  A  species  of  fine  porcelain,  of 
which  the  first  specimens  came  from  China. 
IIChi'na,*  a.    Relating  to  China;  denoting  a  species  of 
porcelain.  Oent.  Mag.  [China. 

I  Chi'na-Or'an^EjTi.  The  sweet  orange  first  brought  from 
Chi'na-PTnk,*  n.  A  flower ;  a  species  of  dianthus.  Booth. 
Chi'na-Root,  n.  A  species  of  smilax  from  China. 
ChT'na-Ro^e,*  71.  A  species  of  rose  from  China. 
ChFna-Stone,*?!.  (Min,)  Decomposed  granite.  Hamittonm 
ChI'na-WAre,*  n.  Fine  porcelain  originally  from  China. 
Sm/irt. 
ChTn'ca-pIn,*7i.  A  small  American  nut-bearing  tree  of  tb« 

Southern  States.  Farm,  Ency. 
ChInch'-BO&,*  71.  A  fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheal, 
maize,  &c.,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Farm, 
Ency.  [America.  Brande. 

ChIn-chIl'la,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of" rodents  of  South 
Ch1n'c6ugh,'  (-kaO  n.  The  hooping-cough. 
Chine,  n.  [echine^  Fr.]  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a  beast, 
a  piece  01  the  back  of  an  animal.  Sliak.  The  ends  of  a 
cask  or  part  into  which  the  head  is  fixed ;  the  chimb. 
Forby. 
Chine,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines.  Dryden. 
Chined,  (chind)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  a  back.  Beaun 
Chine'-Hoop,*  71.  The  hoop  on  the  end  of  the  staves, 01 

on  the  chine.  Crabb. 
CHI-NiJ§E',   [ehi-nez',  P.    K.   Stti.  ,■  chl-nes',  Ja.    Wb.]    n. 
sing.  &C  pi.    A  native  or  the  people  of  China ;  the  lan- 
guage of  China. 
CHi-Nii^E',*  a.  Of  or  relating  to  China.  Staunton. —  C'W- 

nese  firej  a  composition  used  in  fire-works. 
^hIn'gle,  (shing'gl)  n.  Gravel  free  from  dirt.  Donne.  Se« 

Shingle. 
^hIn'gly,*  (shing'gle)  a.  Gravelly  ;  abounding  in  gravri 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
ChInk,,  n.  A  narrow  aperture ;  an  opening. 
Chink,  w.  n.  [i.  chinked;  pp.  chinking,  chinked.]   To 
sound  by  striking  each  other,  ^rbuthnot.  To  jingle;  tc 
open ;  to  crack. 
ChInk,  v.  a.  To  break  into  apertures ;  to  fill  up  spaces. 
Shaw.  To  jingle.  Pope.  [capin 

Chin'ka-pIn,*  71.    A  tree  and  nut.  .Audubon.  See  CHirf.> 
ChTnk'V,  a.  Full  of  narrow  clefts.  Dryden. 
ChIn'na,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  Oriental  plant  of  the  pea  or  vetcl 

kind.  Malcom. 
Chinned,  (chind)  a.  Having  a  chin,  long  or  short. 
ChIn'-ScXb,*  71.  A  disease    in  sheep;    called  by  shep- 
herds darters.   Crabb. 
Ch/nse,*  v.  a.  (Jfaut.)  To  fill  a  seam  or  chink  of  a  vessel 
with  oakum,  by  using  a  chisel  or  the  point  of  a  knife, 
Crabb. 
ChIntz,  n.  Cotton  cloth  printed  with  colors;  a  peculial 
kind  of  fast-printed  calico,  in  which  figures  of  at  least 
five  different  colors  are  impressed. 
fCHiOPPiNE,  (ch5p-pEn')  71.   [cJiapin,  Sp.]  A  high  shoe, 

formerly  worn  by  ladies,  Shak. 
ChTp,  v.  a.  [i.  chipped  ;  pp.  chipping,  chipped.]  To  cu 
into  small  pieces ;  to  diminish  by  cutting ;  to  hew ;  tc 
cut  off  by  an  axe  or  chisel. 
ChIp,  v.  n.  To  break  or  crack ;  to  chap.  BrocketL 
ChYp,  n.  A  small  piece  cut  off  by  an  axe  or  tool. 
ChIp'-Xxe,    (chip'&ks)    a.      A    one-handed    plane-axe 

Huloet. 
ChIp'per,*  v.  a.  To  chirp ;  to  cheerup.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng." 
Ch(p'per,*  a.  Lively ;  active  ;  cheerful ;  comfortable 
[Colloquial  in  New  England ;  and  In  some  paits  chirk  k 
used  in  the  same  sense ;  as  is  kipper  in  the  Craven  dla 
lect,  Eng.] 
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rflrtp'PTNG.  n.  Act  of  cutting  off;  a  chip. 
^HlP'py,*  a.  Abounding  in  chips.  Sava^re. 
enf-RA'GR^^  n.  [L.]  (Med,)  The  gout  in  the  hand. 
Chi-rX(^'rj-cAl,  a.  Having  the  gout  in  the  hand. 
tCHKuK,  u.  n.  [circken^  Teut.]  To  chirp.  Chaucer. 
fCHlRM,  V.  n.  To  sing,  as  a  bird,  ffuloet. 
eaVRp-GRXpn,  Cki'rp-gi^fJ   n.  [x'-tp  and  ypd(j>a.]  {Law) 

A  deed  or  public  instrument,  or  gift  of  conveyance  in 

writing,  attested  by  the  subscription  and  crosses  of  wit- 

neaaes ;  a  fine. 
Chi-rog'r^-pher,  71,  One  who  practises  hand-writing. 

—  C^M^".  Lav)  An  engrosser  of  fines  in  the  Common  Pleas. 
eHl-RQ-GRiPH'fc,*        I  a.  Relating  to  chi-ography ;  writ- 
€hi-ro-GRApii'i-c^l,*  j     ten  with  a  pen.  Smart. 
eHl-R6&'R^-PHfsT,  (ki-rSg'rsi-fist)    n.    A  chirographer : 

— one  who  tells  fortunes  by  the  hand, 
jeill  r6»/r^-pH¥,  (ki-rSg'r^-f?)  n.  Hand-writing.  — (Lata) 

A  writ  under  one'-  p"'n  hand,  [Smart. 

£!hi-r6l'p-(;:Tst,*  k.  \jne  who  is   versed  in  chirology. 
CHT-RdL^p-^y,  n.  [xsLp  and  XtSyos.]  The  art  of  conversing 

with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as  practised  by  the  deaf  and 

dumb;  dactylology, 
i  eiii'Rp-inXN-cER,  or  j0hIr'p-mXn-cer,  n.  One    who 

divines  or  foretells  future  events  by  inspecting  the  hand. 

Dryden. 
I  <JHi'RQ-iviXN-cy,  or  jeHTR'o-MXN-cv,rkIr'9-m5n-se,  W. 

J.  F.  Wb. ;  ki'r9-m5n-se,  S.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm, ;  ki-r5m'in-se, 

P.]  n.  [x^ip  and  holvtis.']  Divination  by  inspecting  the 

lines  or  the  hand. 
[|€!Hi-R9-MXN'Tj-CAL,*a.BeIongingtochiromancy.jBro7cne. 
jeHl'Bp-MXN-TlST,*  71.  A  chiromancer.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [r.] 
jeHi-Rp-NdAi'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  moving  of  the  hands 

in  speaking,  &c.  Mclmotk. 
euI-R<SN'p-My,*7i.  The  science  that  treats  of  the  rules  of 

gesticulation  or  pantomime,  and  oratoiical  action.  Brands. 
i0h.i'rp-p5d,  71,  A  mammiferous    animal    possessed    of 

hands.  P.  Cyc 
0h!'rp-pIjXst,*  71.  A  hand-former;  used  by  some  teach- 
ers of  the  piano-forte.  Smart. 
(Bhi-r6p'p-dT[st,*  n.  One  who  treats  of  or  cures  diseases 

of  the  hands  and  feet  j  a  surgeon  for  the  hands  and 

feet,  jyunglison. 
Chirp,  v.  n.    [i.    cHinPEn  ;  pp.   chirping,   chirped.]  To 

make  a  lively  or  cheerful  noise,  as  birds,  without  singing. 
ChYrp,  v.  a.  To  cheer  up  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  chirrup.  Joknsoju 
Chirp,  n.  The  voice  of  birds  or  insects.  Spectattr; 
Chirp'er,  n.  One  who  cliirps ;  a  chirping  bird, 
Chirp'ing,  71.  The  gentle  noise  of  birds. 
Chirp'ing,*  v.  a.  Making  a  cheerful  noise,  as  a  bird. 
fCHiRRE,  (chir)  V.  n.  To  coo  as  a  pigeon.  Jamius. 
GhIr'RVP,*  v.  a.  [i.   chirruped;  pp.  chirruping,  chir- 

RUPED.]    To  animate;   to  encourage;  to  make    brisk. 

Cotoper.  See  Cheerup.  [Hug-hes. 

ChIr'rvp,*   v.  n.   To  chirp.    "The  cricket    chirrup'd." 
Chi'rv,*  n.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
f£!Hi-RUR'9-E-pN,  n.    [xst-ftovpySs.]    An  operator  by  the 

hand  :  now  surgeon.  SoutA. 
fjeHf-RUR'9^if-pN-Ly,*  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  surgeon. 

Sliak. 
fjeHi-ROR'g^^-Ry,  n.  Surgery.  Sidney. 

IISllROB'li-c'AL,  i"- Surgical,  mrton. 

ChI^'el,  (chiz'el)  71,  [ciseau,  Fr.]  A  cutting  instrument, 

used  in  carpentry,  joinery,  sculpture,  &c. 
ChT^' EL,  (chiz'el)  V.  a.    [i.  chiselled;  pp.  chiselling, 

CHI9ELLED.J  To  cut  Or  carve  with  a  chisel. 
Cnl$'?L-SHAPED,*    (-shapt)  a.    Formed    like  a   chisel. 

Rog-et, 
ChT^'LEV,*  a.  Noting  a  soil  betwixt  sandy  and  clayey, 

containing  a  large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  pebbles. 

Farm  Ency. 
ChIt,  n.  The  first  germination  from  a  seed  or  plant;  a 

sprout:  —  an  instrument  for  cleaving  laths:  —  a  child; 

a  baby.  Tatler.  [A  freckle.  Huloet] 
KIhTt,  v.  n.  To  sprout ;  to  shoot  as  a  seed.  Mortimer. 
ChI't'chXt,  71.  Prattle  ;  idle  talk.  Spectator. 
CHi'TjNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  principle  in  insects  obtained  by 

plunging  them  into  a  hot  solution  of  potass.  Francis. 
£!hT'tpn,*  n.  The  coat-of-mail  shell,  a  molluscous  uni- 
valve animal,  having  a  protecting  shell  formed  of  many 

portions.  Kirby. 
fCHlT'TER,  -u.  n,   [eittereaj  D.]    To  shiver;   to  chatter, 

Haloet. 
fCHlT'TER-LtNO,  n.  The  frill  of  a  shirt.  Oascoigne. 
CHfT'TER-iilNO?,  n.  pi.  The  bowels  of  an  eatable  animal. 
fCnl'T'Ty,  a.  Childish  ;  like  a  baby  ;  full  of  chits.  Huloet. 
(I^Hi-vXii'RjC,*   a.    Partaking   of  chivalry;    chivalrous. 

Booth. 
g(pHlv'^L-RoOs,  or  CHlv'JiL-ROtiS,  o,  [ckevaler^vx^  Fr.] 

Relating  to  chivalry;  gallant;  warlike;  adventurous. 
ll^'Hlv'^L-RODs-LVj*  «^'  In  a  chivalrous  manner.  Richard- 

son. 
DQHlv'^L-Ry,  or  CHlv'^L-Ry,  [shtv'&l-re,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  Wb.  f  chSv'^l-ie,  W,  J.  F.  iC\  n.  [chevaleHej  from  cheva- 


lier^  a  knight ;  or  eheoaZj  a  horse,  Fr.]  The  usages  am 
customs  pertaining  to  the  order  of  knightJiood  ;  the  sys 
tem  uf  knighthAod,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  flourished 
and  fell  with  feudalism  ;  knighthood  ;  the  qualification 
of  knighthood  ;  a  military  dignity.  — (Law)  A  tenure  o! 
land  by  knight*s  service,  Cowel.  QCT  With  regard  to  tb» 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  the  preponderance  of  au 
tliorities  is  in  favor  of  shlv'qLre ;  and  analogy  seems  to  re 
quire  that  ck  in  chevalier  and  chivalry  should  be  pronounctx 
aUke. 

Chive?,  [chlvz,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  shivz,  S.  E  , 
shivz  or  chlvz,  K.]  n.  [clve^  Fr.]  The  threads  or  filn- 
ments  in  flowers ;  a  species  of  small  onion  or  allium 
See  Gives. 

jeHLXM'y-PHORE,*  71.  \y\aiivs  and  (ptpai.]  {Z\ol.)  A 
small  species  of  armadillo  which  is  covered  by  ha  coal 
of  mail,  as  by  a  cloak,  Brande. 

^HLA'Mys^*  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  military  cloak.  Hamilton. 

jChlo'ral,*  n.  (Cftem.)  A  liquid  composed  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chiorino 
upon  alcohol.  Brande. 

£3hl6'ra.te,*7i.  (CAem.)  A  salt  composed  of  chloric  acid 
and  a  base.  Ure. 

jChlo'ric,'''  a.  Partaking  of  or  relating  to  6hlorine,  lu 
chloric  acid.  P.  Cyc 

jBHiiC'RiDE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  compounded  of 
chlorine  and  a  combustible  body.  Brande. 

J0HLO'RINE,*  71.  [x^wpiSf,  green.]  (Chem.)  A  gas,  called  by 
the  French  chemists  oxyinuriatic  acid,  obtained  from 
common  salt.  It  is  possessed  of  the  property  of  destroying 
almost  all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  is  used  in 
bleaching.  It  supports  combustion,  and  prevents  infec- 
tion. Brande. 

j0hl6-ri-6d'!C,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  compounded 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.  Brande. 

jBhlp-ri'p-dIne,*  71.  (Chenu)  A  compound  of  chlorin* 
and  iodine.  Brande. 

jeHLo'R|S,*  71.  (OrnitJi.)  A  greenfinch  or  canary-bird 
Hamilton. 

jGhlc'rite,*?!.  (Min.)  An  earthy  green  mineral.  Brande. 

j0HLp-RtT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chlorite  oi 
chloride.  LyeU. 

jChlo'R|-toid,*  71.  (Min.)  A  greenish  black  mineral 
Dajia. 

j0hl6-rp-C4.r-b6n'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  chlorocarbonic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

jeHliO-Rp-cy-XN'lc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  chlorine  and 
cyanogen,  as  cklorocyanic  acid.   Crabb. 

jChlo'rp-form,*  11.  A  dense  limpid  fluid.  JFrancis. 

£!hlp-r6m'e-ter,*  71.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  de- 
coloring and  bleaching  powers  of  chloride  of  lime 
Brande. 

jCHLp-RdM'E-TRY,*  n.  The  art  or  process  of  testing  the 
decoloring  power  of  any  combination  of  chlorine 
Francis. 

j6hi,pr-6'p4,l,*_71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 

jChlo-rp-ph^'ite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  which,  when 
recently  broken,  is  green,  but  afterwards  becomes  black. 
Brande. 

jChlo'rp-phane,*  «,  (Miiu)  A  species  of  fluor  spar 
Brande. 

jEhlo'rp-ph^l,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  green  coloring  matter  in 
leaves.  Brande. 

jBHLp-RepH'YL-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  slliclous  mineral, 
found  in  large  prismatic  and  tabular  crystals.  Dana. 

jKhlp-ro'sis,  n.  [x^wpiij,  green.]  (Med.)  The  green 
sickness,  a  disease  incident  to  young  females.  —  (Sot. 
A  species  of  debility  ;   want  of  healthiness  ;  etiolation. 

j0hlp-r6t'|c,  a.  AflTected  by  or  relating  to  chlorosis ;  con- 
taining chlorite. 

^HLo'Roys,*  a.  Partaking  of  chlorine.  Brande. 

^HLO-Rpx-AL'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
exposing  acetic  acid  and  chlorine  to  bright  sunshine. 
Brande. 

j0iilo'ru-r£t,*  n.  A  compound  of  chlorine,  Brande. 

Choak,  (chok)  V.  a.  See  Choke. 

j0h6'an-ite,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  zoophltes 
Brande. 

Ch6ck,  n,  [fAn  encounter;  an  attack.  Bp.  Patrick  1-^ 
(J^auL)  A  sort  of  wedge  to  confine  a  cask,  &c. 

Ch6ck'-f0ll,*  a.  Filled  so  as  to  leave  no  more  room , 
entirely  full.  Qw.  Rev.  A  colloquial  word,  written  aisc 
choke-fiill.  See  Choke-full. 

Ch6c'p-late,  n.  [chocolaU^  Sp.]  The  seeds  or  nuts  o 
the  cocoa-tree ;  a  preparation  made  of  the  seeds  ol 
nuts  of  the  cocoa-tree ;  also  the  liquor  or  beverage  ub* 
tained  by  a  solution  of  them  in  hot  water 

CH6c'p-li^TEj*  a.  Like  or  of  the  color  of  chocolate. 
Cook. 

Ch6c'P-l^te-Ho0se,  ?»,  A  house  for  drinking  choco- 
late. 

CHdc'p-L^TE-NtJT,*  n.  The  production  of  the  coco« 
Lee. 

fCHODE-    The  old  preterit  from  Chide.  See  Chide. 
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iHbtcK,  n.  The  act  or  power  of  choosing;  eiection;  op- 
tion ;  Selection  ;  preference  j  the  thing  chosen ;  the  pre- 
ferred or  best  part. 

ChoIce,  a.  Select  J  precious;  careful;  chary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DhoIce'-drAwn,  a.  Selected  with  care    Shak.  [R.] 

CublcE'LEss,  a.  Without  the  power  of  choosing.  Ham.- 
mona~ 

ChoIce'lv,  ad.  Curiously  ;  valuably  ;  excellently.  Shak. 

EhoIce'wess,  n.    Nicety  ;  excellence.  £.  Jonson. 

Ehoir,  (kwir)  fkwir,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  fVb. ;  kwTr  or  koir,  P. 
J,  F,;  kblr,  £.]  n.  [xop6s.']  An  assembly  or  band  of  sing- 
ers ;  a  quire;  tlie  part  of  the  church  where  the  choristers 
or  singers  are  placed ;  the  chancel  of  a  collegiate  or  cathe- 
dral church. 

eHOiR'-SER-ViCE,  (kwir'ser-vjs)  71.  Service  of  the  choir. 

?h6ke,  v,a.  [i.  choked;  pp.  choking,  choked.]  To  sti- 
fle ;  to  suflbcate  ;  to  stop  up ;  to  obstruct ;  to  suppress. 

Ohoke,*  v.  n.  To  be  choked  or  obstructed  ;  to  be  offended. 
Sijiart. 

CiiOKEj  n.  The  internal  or  capillary  part  of  an  artichoke, 

Jhoke'-DXmp,*  n.  A  term  applied  by  miners  and  well- 
diggers  to  carbonic  acid  gas: — often  found  in  mines  and 
wells.  Brande. 

Ohoke'-fOll,  [more  commonly  c^iot^fuU.J  a.  Q,uite  full ; 
full  even  to  choking.  Bruce.  See  Chock-full. 

Choke '-PeAr.,  n.  An  unpalatable  pear:  —  a  sarcasm  by 
which  another  is  put  to  silence.  S.  Richardson. 

Ohok'er,  n.  One  who  chokes  or  silences;  any  thing  that 
cannot  be  answered. 

Choke'-Weed,  n.  A  species  of  weed  or  plant. 

CHOK'fNG,*p.  a.  Suffocating;  stopping  up;  obstructing. 

Chok'y,  a.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate. 


Chol'a-go&ue,   (kol'j-gSg)  71.    [x6\oi^  bile.T  (Med.)   A 

medicine  for  producing  bilious  evacuations.  [R.j 
GHo'liAS,*  n.  {Mln.)  A  species  of  emerald.  Crahl 


Cho'i.ate,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  cholic  acid,  (a.n 
acid  derived  from  the  human  gall,)  and  a  base.  Francis. 

jeiloL-E-DOG'RA-PHY,*  71.  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  bile. 
Dimglison. 

eHOL-E-DOL'p-qi-y,*  n.  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  bile.  £hun^ 
glison. 

eH6L']j:R,  (kol'er)  n.  [cholera^  L.]  The  bile ;  the  humor 
8uj)posed  to  produce  irascibility ;  anger  ;  rage,  [r.] 

eHOL'E-RA,*7i.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  accompanied  by  vom- 
iting and  purging,  with  great  pain  and  debility,  apparently 
arising  from  excess  or  acrimony  of  bile.  —  The  Asiatic  or 
spasmodic  cholera  is  a  new  and  most  appalling  form  of  pes- 
tilential disease,  said  to  be  but  indistinctly  known  prior 
to  1817,  in  which  year  it  made  its  appearance  in  India. 
Brande. 

pMbL' E-RA-MoR' Bj;Sy  71.  [L.]  (Jffed.)  A  sudden  over- 
flowing of  the  bile  ;  a  painful  disease.  See  Cholera. 

eH6li'?R-tc,  a.  Full  of  choler  ;  angry;  irascible. 

lEHdlj'iER-Ic-Ly,*  a(/.  In  a  choleric  manner.  Richardson. 

Chol'er-IJc-nEss,  n.  Irascibility.  Bp.  Qavden. 

jBhSl'ie-rIne,*  n.  The  first  stage  of  the  cholera.  Dungli- 
son. 

CHO-ii£s'TE-RATE,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  choles- 
tcric  acid  and  a  base.  Fraads. 

jEho-lEs'te-rKne,*  71.  The  matter  which  forms  the  basis 
of^most  gatl  stones,  or  animal  bile.  Brande. 

0li.o'l,l-kMB,*  n.  Same  as  choliambic.  Beck. 

fiHO-L|-XM'Blc,  Jko-le-am'bjk,  ^.  Sm.;  kol-e^m'bik,  Ja.] 
n.  [choliambusj  L.]  (Rhet.)  A  sort  of  Iambic  verse  having 
a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last  place. 

Ch6mp,*  t.  n.  To  chew  loudly  and  greedily ;  to  champ. 
Forby*  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 

Ch6n'drp-dite,*71.  {Miju)  A  mineral,  called  also  In-u- 
cite.   Cleaveland, 

eHQN-DR6G'RA-PH>',*n.  A  description  of  cartilages.  Dun- 
glison. 

eH9N-DR5L'p-9^y,*  n.  {Med.)  The  history  of  cartilages. 
Brande. 

£;hpn-dr6m'?-t:er,*  n.  A  balance  for  weighing  corn. 
Francis 

enQN-DROi'p-My,*  n.  {M€d.)  A  dissection  of  cartilages. 
Xhinglison. 

eH6N'l-KRfTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  massive  white  mineral.  Dana. 

!yH66§E,  (ch6z)  V.  a,  [choisirj  Fr.]  [i.  chose;  pp.  CHooa- 
iNO,  CHOSEN.]  To  picK  out  of  a  number  ;  to  take  by  way 
of  preference  ;  to  prefer  ;  to  select ;  io  elect. 

Choose,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choice.  Hooker. 

Choo^'jer,  71.  One  who  chooses ;  an  elector 

ChSG^'jng,  71.  Act  of  making  a  choice ;  choice. 

Gh6p,  v.  a.  [kappen,  D.]  [i.  chopped  ;  pp.  chopping, 
CHOPPED.]  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow  ;  to  devour  eagerly ; 
to  mince;  to  bargain;  to  break  into  chinks;  to  chap.  See 
Chap. 

Ch6p,  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  motion,  like  that 
of  a  blow  ;  to  catch  with  the  mouth ;  to  light  upon.  —  To 
chop  aboutf  (JVaui.)  to  vary  frequently  and  suddenly,  as 
the  wind.  Crabb, —  To  cAopiTi,  to  become  modish.  Wilson. 
—  To  chop  outj  to  give  vent  to.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Ch6p,  n,  A  small  piece  of  meat ;  a  slice. 


Ch6p'-fAli.-en,  (-fllMn)  a.  See  Cb  .f-fhixn 

ChSp'-HSOse,  7i,  A  dining-house.  Spectator 

Chopin,  (ch5p'jn  or  chp-pGn')  [chp-pEn',  IV.  J,  Ja.  ,•  chip' 
in,  P.  F. ;  shp-pen',  S. ;  cho'pj'n,  IVb.]  n.  [chopiue^  Fr.j  > 
French  half-jvtnt  liquid  measure,  nearly  equal  to  an  £ng 
lish  pint.  —  In  Scotland,  a  quart  in  wine  muasute. 

CHdP'NESs,*  n.  A  kind  of  spade.  Maunder. 

CHdP'p^R,  71,  One  who  chops ;  a  butcher's  cleaver. 

CHdp'PINfi,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  or  chopping;  a  piece  cul 
off;  altercation. 

CHdp'PfNG,  a.  Large  or  stout ;  as,  "  a  diopping  boy."  Jte». 
ton. 

Ch6p'pjng-Bl6ck,  71.  A  log  of  wood  on  which  any 
thing  is  cut  in  pieces.  Mortivier, 

ChOp'ping-Knife,  n.  A  knife  to  cut  meat.  Sidne^ 

ChOp'py,  a.  Full  of  cracks.  Shak.  See  Chappy 

GndPS,  n.  pL  The  mouth  of  a  beast.  See  Chaps. 

Ch6p'st1ck,*  n.  An  instrument  used  by  the  Chin«w,  &e  , 
to  eatwith.  Morrison. 

j0iiQ-RA'(ji-ic,^  a.  Belonging  to  a  choragus,  or  to  the  moD 
ument  of  one  who  had  gained  a  prize.  HamUUm. 

^HQ-RA'Gi/s^n.  [L.]  The  leader  of  the  ancient  chorus. 

j&ho'raXj,  (ko'rjil)  a.  Belonging  to  a  chorus,  choir,  or  coo 
cert ;  singing  in  a  choir. 

jeHO'R^L,-lST,*  71.  A  member  of  a  choir ;  a  musician.  QeiU 
Maa, 

jEho'ral-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  choir  or  chorus. 

jChord,  (kbrd)  n.  \chorda^  L.]  Tendon;  the  string  of 
a  musical  instrument ;  an  accord  or  harmony  of  sounds.  — 
{Qevm.)  A  right  line  which  joins  the  two  ends  of  an  an 
of  a  circle  or  curve. 

J0HORS,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  musical  strings. 

jChor-dee',  n.  {Med.)  A  contraction  of  the  fricnum. 

Chore,*  71.  A  small  piece  of  domestic  work  ;  a  little  job 
[A  familiar,  colloquial  word  in  the  United  Stales.  In  th« 
English  dictionaries  it  is  commonly  written  cliar,  and 
pronounced  chare;  but  Crabb  and  Richardson  write  it 
chare.  HoUoway,  in  his  Provincial  Dictionary,  and  Jen 
nings  and  Akerman,  in  their  Glossaries,  write  it  cAcor.i 
See  Char,  or  Chare. 

j0HO-RE£'j*  71.  Same  as  choreas.  Smart. 

jCho-re-p'is'cq-p.^l,  a,  Kelating  to  a  suffragan  or  local 
bishop. 

^f!ir6-RE-Pis'cg~P&s^n.  [L. ;  %c5jOo$  and  sTrto-xon'Of,  Gr.) 
A  suffragan  or  local  bishop. 

fHQ-RE'  fS,*  71.  [L.]  {Rhet.)  A  poetic  foot,  consisting  c 
one  long  and  one  short  syllable ;  as,  "  f  i'cus  "  ;  or,  ac 
cording  to  some,  of  three  short  syllables;  a  trocbea 
Crabb. 

jCho^rj-Xmb,*  71.  Same  as  c7to7^77i6ic.  Beck. 

||jCho-ri-Xm'ejc,  [ko-re4im'bik,  K.  Sm.  ,■  kSr-e-am'bjk,  JIi. 
Wb."]  n.  yx.oc'iay.3oi,  Gr. ;  choriambus^  L.]  7i.  {Rhet.)  A 
foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long  at  each  end,  and  two  short 
in  the  middle  ;  choriambic  verse. 

IICho-rj-Xm'ejc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  choriambus.  Smart. 

\^^h6~ri-am'bus*  n.  [L.]  {Rhet.)  A  poetic  foot  of  foul 
syllables,  one  long  .it  each  end,  and  two  short  iu  the  mid- 
dle:—  also  written  choriamb  and  choriambic,   Crabb. 

jCho'riCj*  a.  Relating  to  a  chorus.  Qw.  Rev.  [r.] 

£;ho'rJ-on,  71.  IxoipELf.]  {Ajuit.)  The  exterior  membraos 
that  inwraps  the  foetus. 

£!h6'rjst,  [ko'rist,  K.  Sm.  JVb.;  kor'tst,  Ja,]  n.  [cAwisW, 
Fr.]  A  singer  in  a  choir. 

jBhOr^is-ter,  [kor'js-ter,  J.  £.  Jii.  Sm.  Wb.;  kwir'is-ter, 
ff.  F. ;  kw6r'(s-ter,  S. ;  kor'is-ter  or  kwir'is-ter,  P.  K.]  n. 
A  singer  in  cathedrals  or  in  a  concert ;  a  leader  of  a  choir 

jCho-rIs'ttc,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  choir;  choral.  CrcJtb.  [r.] 

^liO'Rd-FA-rQ-Rp  TOj*  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  chorus  in  which 
the  best  voices  and  instruments  are  employed.  Crabb 

jeHp-ROG'RA-PHER,  11.  [xwp»ff  and  ypcKpbi.]  n.  A  wiitei 
of  chorography.  Milton. 

jeH6R-p-GRXPH'i-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  chorography. 

jeHdR-p-GRXPH'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  By  means  of  chorography. 

£!hp-k5g'r.a.-phy,  71.  The  description  of  a  place  or  district, 
01  the  art  of  constructing  maps  of  such  district.  It  ii 
less  in  its  object  than  geography,  and  greater  than  topug 
raphy, 

Cho'roIu,*  n.  (Anat.)  Any  membrane  resembling  a  cho- 
rion. Roffet. 

j0hp-r6m'^-tr¥,*  71.  The  art  of  surveying  a  country. 
Crabb. 

jCho'rvb,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.,  ^ho'ri  ;  Eng.  CHo'R ys-E^.  Origl 
nally,  a  band  of  singers  or  dancers  ;  a  concert ;  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passef 
in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  s^iiitiinents  be- 
tween the  acts: — the  song  between  the  actsof  a  tragedy : 
—  the  joint  performance  of  music  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  an  orchestra :  —  verses  of  a  son  g  in  which  t  he 
company  join  the  singer. 

Cliq^E,*  L  from  Choose.  See  Choose. 

pffo^jE,*  (shoz)  n.  [Fr.]  (Law)  A  thing;  a  kind  of  chat- 
tel.—  Chose  in  action^  a  thing  which  a  man  has  not  thf 
aciual  possession  of,  but  which  h^  has  a  riglit  to  deman/ 
by  action  ;  —  a  debt  or  demand  duu  from  another.  fVfiishaio 
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ChQ^'BN,  tch6zn)p.  from  Choose.  See  Choose. 

l^HOUOH,  (chuf )  71.  A  sea-bird  resembling  the  Jackdaw. 

CuoDx^E,  71.  The  crop  of  a  bird.  Browne.  It  is  i>onunonly 
spelled  and  pronounced  j07o/. 

Ch60l'tr¥,*7i.  An  East  Indian  inn.  Maunder. 

ChoOse,  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick.  Drydm.  [a.] 

CUO&3E,  «.  A  bubble  ;  a  tool ;  a  triok  or  sham. 

Ch50t,*  Ti,  (India)  A  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue. 
Hamitton. 

Cho*'deb,*  71.  Food  made  of  fresh  fish,  as  cod  or  had- 
dock, boiled  with  biscuit,  pork,  Slc.  j  fitsh-soup.  Orose. 
An  antiscorbutic. —  Chowder  bca;  &n  ir_  fusion  of  spruce 
and  water.  Crabb, 

CHOTXr/RY^*,t.  (^/tidia)  A  whisk  to  keep  off  the  flies.  Hamilton. 

tCHOTX^'TER,  V.  n.  To  grumble  like  a  froward  child.  PJulUps. 

ChoS'~R66t,*  71.  See  Chay-Root. 

Chre-ma-tTs'tics,*  n.  pi.  The  science  of  wealth;  polHi- 
cal  economy.  Brande. 

eHE^s-TOM'^-THY,*  n.  That  which  it  is  useful  to  learn ; 
a  book  composed  of  useful  extracts ;  a  book  of  instruction. 
Brande. 

£!hri^M,  (krizm)  n,  [xpiff^a.]  Consecrated  oil ;  an  un- 
guent formerly  used  in  baptism.  Hammond. 

(Ehei^'m^l,  (kriz'mgil)a.  Relating  to  clirism.  Brevint. 

EhrT^'m^-TP-RV,  n.  A  little  vessel  for  chrism.  Bale. 

fjEHRl^'pM,  (kriz'um)  n.  A, child  that  dies  within  a  month 
after  its  birth,  so  called  from  the  chrism  cloth  formerly 
put  over  it ;  the  cloth  itself, 

Christ,*  n.  Ixpia-rS^.]  The  anointed  ;  the  Messiah.  Matt. 

£!hrIst'-Cr6ss-R6w%  (kris'kros-ro')  n.  An  old  term  for 
the  alphabet,  probably  from  tiie  cross  usually  set  before  it, 
or  writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Wkitlock. 

10hrIst'en,  (kris'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  chhistbked;  pp.  christbn- 
mra,  christened.]  To  baptize  ;  to  initiate  into  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  to  name. 

0hr1s'ten-d6m:,  (kris'sn-dum)  n.  The  regions  inhabited 
by  Christians  ;  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 

CHRls'TEN-rN&,  (kris'sn-ing)  n.  The  ceremony  of  baptism. 

(^hrIs'ten-Ing,  (krts'sn-Ing)  a.  Baptizing. 

CIhrIs'tian,  (krist'y^n)  n.  [Christianus^  L.]  A  disciple  of 
Christ,  ^cts. —  In  the  most  general  sense,  an  inhabitant 
of  Christendom. 

euRis'TiAX,  (krist'y^n)  a.  Relating  to  Christ  or  Christian- 
ity ;  partaking  of  Christianity. 

t-jBHRts'TiAN,  (krist'yjn)  v.  a.  To  christen.  Fidke, 

0hrIs-tj-a'na,*  (kris-che-'i'ngi)  n.  A  Swedish  silver  coin, 
value  75.  sterling.  Crabb. 

tJiiRls'Ti^N-D'OR,*  rt.  A  Danish  gold  coin,  value  \Qa.  6d. 
sterling.  CraJib, 

EhrIs'tian-I^M,  71,  The  Christian  doctrine.  More. 

ChrIs'tian-ite,*  n.  (Jlfin.)  A  variety  of  anorthite.  Dana. 

ChrIs-TI-Xn'j-TV,  (krist-ye-an'?-te)  [kris-ch?-an'§-t?,  fV. 
J. ;  kris-tyan'?-te,  S.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  kris-te^n'e-te,  P.  Ja. ; 
kris-ty^an'e-te,  F.)  n.  The  religion  taught  by  Christ; 
the  religion  of  JDhnstians. 

gHRls-TlAN-l-ZA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  Christianizing.  Ch.  Ob. 

SURls'TIAX-f  ZE,  V.  a.  [i.  CHKiaTiANizEo  -,  pp.  Christian- 
izing, Ghbistianized.J  To  render  Christian  ;  to  convert 
to  Christianity. 

CHRls'Ti^N-LiKE,  a.  Befitting  a  Christian.  Skak. 

£!hrIs'tiak-LV,  a.  Becoming  a  Christian.  MUtoiu 

CurIs'tian-LV,  ad.  Like  a  Christian.  Milton. 

JBhrIs'ti^n-Name,  (krist'ygin-nam)  7i,  The  name  given  at 
:}aptism,  in  distinction  from  the  surname,  [movd. 

|J&aRls'Tl^N-N£ss,  71.  The  profession  of  Christianity.  Ham- 

t£!uR!s-TiAN-d&'R^-PHV,  n.  A  description  of  Christian  na- 
tions. Bp*  Hall, 

i'HRiST^LESS,*  a.  Being  without  Christ.  Edwards. 

^i*'HRlST'MAS,  (krls'm^s)  -n.  [Christ  and  mass.]  The  day 
(Dec.  95th)  on  which  the  nativity  of  Christ  is  celebrated ; 
the  season  of  Christmas. 

!|ChbIst'm^s,*  (kris'm^s)  u.  Belonging  to  the  time  of 
Chriat*s  nativity.  Spectator. 

i]jeHR:tsT'M^S-B5x,(kris'm9s-b5ks)  71.  A  box  for  collecting 
Christmas  presents  ;  a  Christmas  present. 

IjBhr1st'M^S-Flo^-:?R,  n.  Hellebore;  Christmas-rose. 
tj0iiRi8T'M^s-lN&,*  71.  The  act  of  celebrating  Christmas. 
Herbert. 

]j0iirIst'mas-PIe,*  71.  A  pie  made  at  Christmas.  Spectator. 
£;hrYst'm^s-R6§e,*  n.  A  flower;  the  black  hellebore. 
Crabb. 

yCHRlST'M^S-TALE,*  Tu  A  fabulous  story.  Young; 

3;eiiRlST'MAS-TiDE,*7i.  Christ mas-timc.  Pope. 

l^HRlST'MAS-TiME,*7i.The  seasou  of  Christmas.  Seward, 

chris-t5l'q-9^y,*  n.  A  treatise  or  discourse  concerning 
Christ.  KeitlL. 

Christ's'-Thorn,  n.  A  species  of  thorn. 

eHRO'MA,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Mus.)  A  soft  kind  of  music  ;  a  qua- 
ver.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  consisting  in  speaking  in 

such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  hearer.  Crabb. 

Chro'mate,*  71.  A  salt  composed  of  chromic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande, 

eHRp-MXT'jc,  fl.  rxpw;/a,  Gr.,  color.]  Relating  to  Colors.— 
(Mus,)  Relating  to  musical  sounds  or  semitones. 
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j0HRp-MjtT'jcs,*  n.  pi.  [xptonrij  Gr.,  eotor.]  (Optizs.)  That 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  colors  of  light  and  oi 
natural  bodies.  Brande. 

jeHRflM-A-T5L'p-(jjy,*  n,  A  treatise  on  colors.  Field. 

f^HRdME,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  whitish  metal.  Crabb.  See  Chro 

MIUM. 

jBhrOm'JC,*  o.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  chromium;  as,  c/iro7i» 
ie  acid.P.  Cyc. 

jEhro^MITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  chromium. 
Brande. 

^hr6'mj-0m,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  in- 
fusible metal.  Brande. 

£Jhrone,*  n.  See  Crone. 

j0hr6n'|c,  a.  [xpfii'os.]  Relating  to  time ;  periodical ;  ol 
long  duration,  aa  a  disease,  in  opposition  to  acute. 

jeHRoN'j-CAii,  a.  Same  as  chronic. 

j0HR6N'i-CLE,  (kr5n^e-kl ;  n.  An  historical  regi&ter  of  events 
in  the  order  of  time';  a  history  ;  a  record  ;  annals 

jeHR6N'i-ci.E,  «.  a.  To  record  in  a  chronicle.  Skak. 

jG!hr6n' j-CLER,  71.  A  writer  of  chronicles.  Donne 

jeHRSw'l-CLE?,*  (kron'e-klz)  n.  pi.  The  name  of  two  bcoi* 
of  Scripture.  Bible, 

^^HsOif'iQUEy  (kriSn'ik)  n.  [F/.l  A  chronicle.  L.Addison^^ 

jGhrSn^P-grXm,  n.  [xP^vos  and  ypa<}io).'\  An  inscriptioD 
in  which  the  epoch  is  expressed  by  letters  contained  in 
it ;  as  the  year  of  Q.ueen  Elizabeth's  death,  MDCIII.,  in 
*'  My  Day  is  Closed  In  Immortal  Ity." 

jEHRdN-p-GR^M-MXT'j-CAL)  a.  Relating  to  a  chronograra- 

jeHRSN-p-GRXjtt'MA-TlsT,  71.  A  writer  of  chronograms 

£)hrp-n6g'ra-PHe'r,7i.  a  chronologist.  Sr.lilcn. 

jCHRp-NOG'RA-PHy,  n.  A  description  of  past  time. 

jChrp-nSl'p-^^er,  n.  One  versed  in  chronology. 

j6hr6n-P-l69'ic,  a.  Same  as  chronoloifical.  T.  Warton. 

jCHR&N-p-Zj5G'i-c^i4,  a.  Relating  to  chronology  ;  being  li 
the  order  or  time, 

jBhr5n-P-l69^'i-cai.-ly,  ad.  In  a  chronologiral  manner. 

jeHRp-N6i.'p-9isT,  n.  One  versed  in  chronology, 

^hrq-nSl'p-gv,  (krp-noIVj?)  "•  [xptSfo?  and  \6yo^.]  Th» 
science  which  treats  of  the  various  divisions  of  time,  and 
the  order  and  succession  of  events  ;  the  science  of  com- 
puting dates  ;  a  register  or  tabular  view  of  events  or  dates. 

£;hrp-n6m'e-ter,  71.  [xptf*")?  and  jilTpnv.']  A  time-keep- 
er  ;  a  watch  or  an  instrument  for  measuring  time  with 
great  exactness,  used  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
seaj^  &c. 

j0hron-p-m£t'rjc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  chronometers,  ol 

jCHRON-p-MiiT'Ri-c AL,*  \      the  measure  of  ti  nie.  Schubert. 

jCHRp-NdM'E-TRy,*'  71.  The  art  of  measuring  time  by 
hours,  minutes,  &c.  Maunder. 

£!hr6n'p-scope,*71.  a  pendulum  to  measure  time.  Scott. 

j0hr$s'^-l1d,*  a.  Relating  to  a  chrysalis.  Good. 

^HR$S'VLlS,  71.  [xfJVr^S-]  pi-  jEHRy-SXL'l-DiiS.  {Ent.) 
The  pupa  of  an  insect,  or  the  second  appaient  change  ot 
the  maggot  of  an  insect,  before  its  appeamnce  as  a  but* 
terfly ;  aurelia. 

jCHRys-XN'THip-MOM,*  7».  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Crabb. 

jCHRts-p-BER'yii,  71,  (Min.)  A  species  of  beryl ;  a  hard 
precious  stone,  of  a  green  or  yellowish  color,  employed  in 
jewelry.  Kirwan, 

je!HRl?s'p-jeHLPRE,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  mole.  Branda 

jeHRl?s-p-c6i.'ij^,*7i.  {Min.)  The  Greek  name  for  borax. 
Brande. 

j0hry-s6g'rvphy,*  TO.  [xpviT6s  and  ypd^oj.]  The  art  of 
writing  in_ letters  of  gold.  Dr.  Black. 

jChr^s'p-lite,  n,  [xpyo-6s  and  XiO'ii.]  (Min.)  A  precioui 
stone  or  crystallized  mineral,  often  of  a  golden  yellow 
color;  a  variety  of  apatite.  Daiia. 

j0HRy-s6L'p-9^Y,*  n.  fxpuo-rfs  and  Atfyos.]  That  branch  of 
political  economy  which  relates  to  the  production  of 
wealth.    Brande 

£jHRf  S'P-mXg'net,*  n    A  loadston<<    .Sddison. 

jCHRy-sSM'E-LA,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  la- 
sects.  Brande. 

jCuRis'p-PRASE,  71.  [xpva-6jTpaiT05.]  (Min.)  A  precious 
stone,  or  pale  greea  silicjous  mineral,  generally  semi- 
transparent.  Brande. 

jChr¥-s6p'ra-sDs,  n.  fL.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone ;  sams 
as  chryaoprase, 

ChOb,  71.  A  river  fish  ;  the  cheven.  Walton 

ChOb'bed,  a.  Big-headed,  like  a  chub ;  chubby, 

CHtJB'BED-N£ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  chubbed.  «tfsA 

ChBb'by,  a._Plump;  short  and  thick,  like  a  chub. 

CHDB'-CHEEKED,*(chub'ch6kt)(Z.  Having  Aill  cheeks-  4s* 

ChDb'-faced,  (chub'^t)  a.  Having  a  plump  face, 

CHDCK,  n,  71,     [i.  CHUCKED  ;   pp.    CHUCKING,    CHUCKED.]    Tfl 

make  a  noise  like  a  hen  or  partridge  :  —  to  jeer ;  to  laugh 

with  short  convulsive  iterations  ;  to  play  a  puerile  gcme 
ChGck,  V,  a.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  her  young  ;  to  touch  ol 

hit  gently ;  to  pitch  to  a  short  distance ;  to  throw  by  i 

quick  motion, 
ChDck,  71.  The  voice  of  a  hen  ;  a  word  of  endearment 

Shak.  A  small  noise  ;  a  pat  under  the  chin ;  a  thn  w  • 

an  appendage  to  a  lathe. 
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;iiDcK'-FXR-*Hl  NGt  n.  A  play  at  which  the  money  fails 
with  a  chuck  in  to  tiie  hole  beneath. 

JhOc'KLE,  (chuk'kl)  u.  n.  [aeuccjLerare^  It.]  [i.  chuckled  j 
pp.  cHrjcKLiNG,  CHUCKLED.]  To  laugh  inwardly  witli  tri- 
umph, or  with  ahort,  convulsive  iterations.  Dryden. 

ChDc'kle,  v.  a.  To  call,  as  a  hen  ;  to  chuck;  to  fondle. 

CHi3c'KLE-H£AD'ED,*  fl.  Having  a  large  or  thick  head. 
Smart. 

ChOck'lins^  71.  The  call  of  a  hen  ;  a  kind  of  laugh.  Msh, 

(ChOd,  v.  a.  To  champ  or  bite.  Stafford. 

tCHu'i^iTj  Tt.  Forced  meat;  minced  meat.  Bacon.  See 
Chewet. 

ChOff,  n.  A  coarse,  ill-tempered  fellow  ;  a  clown.  Skak. 

ChDf'fj-lVi  ad.  In  a  blunt  or  surly  manner.  Richardsoru  ■ 

CuDf'fi-n£ss,  n.  Clownishness  ;  surliness. 

ChDf'fV,  a.  Blunt;  angry;  surly;  fat.  Mainwaring. 

ChDm,  71.  A  chamber-fellow  in  a  college,  &c.j  a  mess- 
mate. 

ChDm,*  V,  n.  To  occupy  the  same  chamber  or  room  with 
another.  Scldea.  —  A  word  used  in  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S. 

ChDmp,  n.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood.  Moxcni, 

ChO^N^M,*  n.  Stucco  made  of  calcined  sliells.  Hamilton. 

ChDnk,*  n.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood  ;  a  chump.  Ray. 
[rrovinciaJ  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 

CuDnk'v,*  a.  Short  and  thick.  [Colloquial,  U.  S.  Pickering:] 
.  ChUrch,  71.  [KvpiaKdvj  Gr. ;  kircke,  Ger.]  The  general  or 
collective  body  of  Christians ;  a  particular  body,  or  de- 
r.omination,  of  Christians  ;  the  body  of  clergy  and  eccle- 
siastics, in  distinction  from  the  laity ;  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ;  a  place  or  building  consecrated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship and  ordinances.  —  It  Is  used  often  in  composition  ; 
aSj  cJmrckyard. 

ChUrch,  v.  a.  [i.  churched  ;pp.  churching,  churched. j 
To  assist  in  returning  thanks  in  church. 

Church'-Ale,  re.  A  wake,  or  feast,  commemoratory  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church. 

Church'-At-tIre',  n.  Habit  worn  in  divine  service. 

CUURCH'-Au-TH6R'f-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  power. 

Church'-B£nc'H,  71,  A  seat  in  the  porch  of  a  church. 
Shak. 

Church'-brISd,*  a.  Educated  in,  or  for  the  service  of,  the 
church.   Cowper.       ^ 

Church'-Bur'i-^l,  (-b6r'e-9l)  n.  Burial  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church,  .^yliffe, 

CHXJRCH'-Dis'cj-PiilNE,*  n.  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  Mil- 
toiu 

CHiJRCH'DQM,  n.  The  power,  government,  or  authority  of 
the  church.  Pearson.  [R.J 

ChU  rch'-Fo  Ond'er,  n.  One  who  founds  a  church.  Hooker. 

CHtJRCH'-Go'^R,*  71.  One  who  frequents  a  church.  Ch. 
Ob. 

CHiJRCH'-&6'lNG,*  fl.  Going  or  calling  to  church.  Cowper. 

Ch1jrch'-G6v'i:rn-m£nt,*  n.  Ecclesiastical  rule.  Milton. 

CHi/KCH'-Hls'Tp-Ry,*  n.  The  history  of  the  church.  Mil- 
ton. 

CHiJRCH'iNG,  n.  Act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church. 

CHilRCH'isM,*  «.  Adherence  to  the  church.  Ch.  Ob. 

CHiiRCH'-LiND,  71.  Land  belonging  to  a  church.  Yelverton. 

ChiIrch'-like,  ;:.  Befitting  a  church  or  churchman.  SJiak. 

CniiRCH'-LIv'^NG,*  iu  An  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Milton. 

CH*iBCH'MAN,  n.  ;pl  CHURCHMEN.  A  clergyman ;  an  ad- 
herent to  the  church  of  England  ;  an  Episcopalian. 

Church' MAN-SHIP,*  71.  State  of  a  churchman.  Ec.  Rev. 

CniJRCH'-MfiM'BER,*  n.  A  member  of  a  church,  .dsh. 

ChUrch'-RIem'ber-shIp,*  n.  State  of  a  church-member. 
A".  E.  Elders. 

Church'-mil'I-tXnt,*  71.  The  church,  as  warring  against 
i>piritual  evil  of  all  kinds.  Milner. 

Church'-MO'^ic,  71.  Music  used  in  churches ;  the  service 
of  chant  and  anthem  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 

*CHiJRCH'bOT-?D,*  a.  Excommunicated  from  the  church. 
JUitton. 

CHURCH'-OtVl,*  71.  A  bird,  called  also  the  goatsucker.  Hill. 

CHlJRCH^-l'AB'Ty,*  n.  A  party  devoted  to  the  church. 
Qoldsmith. 

Church'-Plv-h-Xe'i-ty,*  n.  The  possession  of  more  than 
one  benefice  by  one  clergyman,  Milton. 

Church'-Poi^-er,*  71.  The  power  of  the  church.  Ash. 

ChUrch'-Pr^-fer'MIJKT,  tu  Benefice  in  the  church.  B. 
Jonson. 

Chukch'-GuXck,*  71.  An  ecclesiastical  impostor.  Covrpcr. 

CniJRCH'-RATE,*  7t.  A  tax  levied  on  parishes  in  England, 
for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  the  furnishing  of  them  with 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  public  wor- 
ehip.  £^  Rev. 

Ch®RCH'-R£v']e-nue,*  n.    The  revenue  of  the  church. 


Chuech'-R0le,*7u  Ecclesiastical  government.  Butler. 
Church'shIp,  71.  Institution  of  the  church.  South,  [r.] 
ChiJRCH'-WAr'den,  (-w^r'dn)  n.    An  officer  chosen  to 

take  care  of  a  church,  its  property,  and  concerns. 
Church'-Way,  n.  A  road  that  leads  to  the  church.  Shak. 
UHiJRCH'-WORK,  (-wUrk)  n.  Work  for  or  on  a  church. 
ChUrch'-WrIT,*  (-rit)  7t.An  ecclesiastical  order  JVycherly, 


CHfJRCH'YXRD,  71.  The  burial-ground  of  a  cl  lurch  or  a* 

joining  a  church. 
CHiJRL,  7i.  A  rustic ;  a  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  Miser. 
CHiiRL'jSH,  a.    Rude  J  sour;  harsh;  selfish;   avaricioui 

unpliant. 
Churl'ish-lv,  ad.  In  a  churlish  manner;  rudely. 
CHtJRL'jsH-Nfiss,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  churlish.  Baco» 
IChur'ly,  a.  Rude;  boisterous;  churlish.  Qi/irZes. 
fCHURME,  (chiirra)  n.  A  confused  sound.  BacoTU 
Churn,  tu  A  tub  or  vessel  used  in  making  butter. 
Churn,  v.  a.  [i.  churned;  pp.  churning,  churned.^  T 

agitate,  as  cream  in  a  churn  ;  to  make  butter ;  to  agitat- 

by  a  violent  motion. 
Churn'in&,  n.  The  act  of  making  butter.  Proverbs, 
ChiJrn'staff,  71.  A  staff  used  in  churning. 
Churr'worm,  (chUr'wurm)  n.  The  fancricket.  Skinner 
ChOse,  v.  a.  See  Choose, 

jChu'site,*  71.  (Mia.)  A  very  fusible  mineral  Brande, 
£)HV-XZ'!C,*  a.  (C/iCTn.)   Nuting  an  acid  compounded  at 

hydrocyanic  acid.  Brandt, 
jeHv-LA'CEOys,  (ki-la'shus)  a.  Belonging  to  chyle.  FlAty» 
jEhvle,  (kil)  71.   [xuXiif.]    A  milky  fluid  formed  m  the 

stomach  by  digestion.     It   is  the  product  of  digestion 

forrnc'd  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bUfl 

on  the  chyme,  in  the  duodenum. 

UjeiiiL-i-FAc'TipN,  71.  Theprocess  of  making  chyle. 
jentL-j-FXc'TIVE,  or  jeHY-LI-Flc'TJVE,  [ki-le-f^k'tiv 

S.  p.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kiI-?-f  ik'tjv,  W.  R*  Wb.]  a.  Having  thi 

power  of  making  chyle. 
lljEHy-LlE'ER-oOs,*  a.    Transmitting  or  producing  chyl« 

Smart. 
|J£;Hl?L-j-Fl-CA'Tp-P¥^a.  Making  chyle.  Walker- 
jBHV-Lg-PQ-ET'jc,  a.  Forming  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 
jBhy'lous,  (ki'lus)  a.  Consisting  of  chyle.  Arbuthnoi. 
jBhyme,*  71.   A  soft  pap,  being  the  product  of  digestion 

formed  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  food.    It  is  after 

wards  sep.irated  into  two  portions,  viz.,  chyle  and  excre 

mentitious  matter.  See  Cht/.e,  Brande. 
fjCH^M'sc,  (kim'jk)  71.  A  chemist  HakevnlL 

£)h5m'j?cal   (  **  ®®®  Chemic,  and  Chemical. 
£;h5m'i-cal-i.v,  ad.  See  Chemically. 
t^CHVM'lcs,*?!.  p/.  Chemistry.  Dr.  Wallis. 
CHyM-j-Fi-CA'TipN.*  71.  Act  of  forming  chyme,  Q«  »*• 
jChSm'j-fy,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  chyme.  Qn.  Rev 
jChy'M'ist,  71.  See  Chemist. 
t^HY-Mis'Tj-CAL,  a.  Chemical.  Burton. 
jChvm'is-trv,  (kim'js-tre)  n.  The  science  which  show* 

the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies.    J):^  The  old  orthoi 

raphy,  chymistry^  chymist^  and  chymicai,  is  now  changed 

by  common  usage,  to  chemistry^  chemist,  and  ckemicaL  Sea 

Chemistry, 
^Hv'Moys,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chyrae.  CaldweO, 
Cie'a^e,*  n.  (BoL)  An  Oriental  tree  resembling  the  pine 

Crabb. 
Ci-ba'ri-oDs,  a.   [cibariusy  L.]    Relating  to  food ;  ediblo. 
CJB'pL,  71.  A  small  sort  of  onion  ;  chibbol.  Mortimer. 
Ci-ca'da*  71.  [L.]  (£»(.)  An  insect;  the  locust  or  harvest- 
fly.  Brande. 
C1c-.a.-dEl'i.A,*  n.  {Ent.)  A  fhniily  of  insects ;  cicada  r* 

natra.  P.  Cye. 
CIc'a-trIce,  7t.    [cicatrixj  L.}    A  scar  remaining  after  a 

wound._ 
CIc-^-TRi'^ANT,  71.  A  cicatrisive  application. 
C1c-^-tri'siVe,  a.  Causing  or  inducuig  a  cicatrice. 
CJ-ca'trIx^  n.  [L.]  pZ.  clc~^-TRi'cE^.  {Med.)  Asevon  m 

scar  remaining  after  the  healing  of  a  wound  ;  cicatrice 

Brande, 
Clc-VTR-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  healing  a  wound. 
CIc'a-trize,  v.  a.  &L  71.    [i.  CIC  \tbized  ;  pp.  cicatri/inq. 

cicatrized.]  To  heal  and  induce  the  skin  over  a  wouno 

or  sore.    Wiseman. 
CIc'A-TRiz-iNG,*;>.  a.  Healing;  skinning  over. 
CIc-a-trose',*  a.  Scarry  ;  full  of  scars.  Ash.  [R.] 
CIp'E-Ly,  [sIs'e-19,  ^.  Sm.;  sis'lf,  S.  W.]  n.   A  peremnti 

plant. 
Cj'cek,*  71.  [L.]    (Bot.)    A  small  pulse,  less  than  pen 

Crabb. 
Cicerone,   (che-che-ro'n?    or  sis-e-ro'n?)    [chs'ch^-rft- 

ne,  Ja. ;  cne-ch^-rS'n?,  Sttu  ,*  ch6ch'e-ro'ne,  K. ;  sIs-e-rS' 

ne,  Wb.]  71.   [It.]  pi.  It.  cicERONiy  Eng.  cicerones 

A  guide  who  shows  and  explains  curiosities,  Shenstone. 
Ci^-E-Ro'Nl-^H,*  0.  Relating  to  Cicero ;  eloquent.  Clarkt, 
Cic-E-RO'NJ-^N-l§M,*  71.  The  manner  or  style  of  Cicera 

Milton, 
CIjBH-P-ra'ceovs,  (sTk-^-ra'shus)  a.  [cic/ioT-tum,  L.]   Hav 

ing  the  qualities  of  succory.  Floyer. 
CIjEH'p-Ry,*7i.  {Bot.)  Wild  endive ;  succory ;  chiccory.  Scott 
CicH'-PisA^E,  (chik'pSz)  n.  A  plant ;  chichew  ;  chick-pea, 
CT[9-in-de'l^,*  71.  [L.]  (ETit.)    A    genus  of  beetles;  Ihi 

glowworm.  Brande. 
Ci-cIs'be-Ism,*  71.  The  character,  station,  or  conduct  of  a 

cicisheo.  Month.  Rev. 
CiciSBEO,*  (che-chjs-ba'9  or  s?-sis'be-5)   [•  h€-chja-ba'9 
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ftn. ;  chjch -Is'be-S,  JT. ;  chl-chiz-bS'?,  E, ;  B^-sts'be-S, 
Wb.]  n.  [It.]  A  gallant;  a  dangler  about  females  •  a 
man  attending  upon  a  married  lady.  Crabb. 

IP|-CO'wi-^,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genua  of  wading  birds.  Brande. 

KjIc'v-RATE,  v.  a.  [cicvrOf  L.l  To  tame,  Browne. 

[CIc-V-RA'TigN,  n.  Act  of  reclaiming  from  wHdaess.  Ray. 
■  bj-CU'T^,*  n.  [L.]  [Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  water-hemlock. 
Qrahb, 

CiDj  (sid)  n.  [sdd,  Arab.,  lordj  chiqf.]  The  name  of  a  Span- 
ish heroic  poem.  P.  Cyc. 

CId'^-RITE,*  71.  {Oeol.)  A  genus  of  animals  in  a  fossil 
state.  Hamilton. 

Ci'D^R,  71.  [ctrfre,  FrJ  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  the 
juice  of  apples.  —  Formerly  used  for  all  kinds  of  strong 
liquors  except  wine.  Wicliffe. 

CI'i)ER-iST,  n.  A  maker  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

CT'der-kXn,  71,  An  inferior  kind  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

Ci'd^r-MIll,*  n.  A  mill  for  making  cider.  Colman. 

Ci'di:r-PrEss,*  n.  A  piece  of  mechanism  for  pressing  out 
cider.  Pojte. 

C/i>Er^iVT,*rs5-de-vang')  ad.  [Ft.]  Formerly;  hereto- 
fore.—  It  is  oucn  used  as  an  Englisli  adjective  ;  as,  '^  the 
ct-rfeuttTrt  commander  "  Q,u.  Rev. 

ClEii'jNG,  n.  See  Ceiling. 

CiERfxEj  (s5rj)  n.  [FrJ  A  candle  or  wax  taper. 

Cj-gXr',*  71,  [dgarro,  Sp.]  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  for  smo- 
king. Clarke. 

CXl']e-rv,*  71.  (_^rch.)  Drapery  or  foliage  on  the  heads  of, 
columns.  Francis. 

CIl'i-a,*  n.pl.  [L.  pi.,  from  cilium.]  (Aiuit.)  The  hairs 
Wliich  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids ;  eyelashes. 
—  (Bot.)  Long  hairs  on  plants  or  leaves.  Brande. 

ClL'i^-R¥,  (sil'y^-r?)  a.  [ciliumj  L.]  Belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

CIl'i-ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Fringed  with  hairs  like  an  eyelash. 
P.  Cyc. 

Clli'i-AT-ED,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  or  resembling  fine  hairs  ; 
ciliate.  Brande. 

Cj-Ll"ciov_s,  (se-lish'us)  a.  [ctZiciiim,  L.]  Made  of  hair. 

Wl'j-p-grade,*  71,  A  tribe  of  acalephans  or  sea-nettles. 
Brande. 

CI  MA,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  moulding  waved  on  its  contour,  one 
part  being  concave  and  the  other  convex ;  an  ogee.  Fran- 
cis 

Cl-MAR',  n.  See  Simar. 

CIm'bric,*  71,  [Cimbricusj  L.]  The  language  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  formerly  inhabited  Jutland  and  Holstein.  Wotton. 

CIm'brJC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Cimbri.  Hallam. 

iCl-ME'Ll-lRjEH,  (8e-me'l5-ark)  n.  [^■fi/i/jAidpx'??.]  A 
church-warden.  Bailey. 

CIm'e-ter,  71.  [tMmeteir^  Turk.]  A  short  Turkish  sword  ; 
a  scymitar.  See  Scymitar. 

C1m'?-T¥R-shaped,*  C-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cimeter. 
Smith. 

Ci'MSXj*  n.  [L.J  a  bug.]  (Ent.)  A  Linntean  genus  of  he- 
mipterous  insects,  including  the  bed-bug.  Brande. 

CIm'j--a.,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  fillet,  string,  list,  or  cincture  around 
any  part  of  a  building.  Francis. 

CT'Mjss,  71,  [cimex^  L,]  The  bug  that  infests  beds.  See  Ci- 

M£X. 

CfM-ME'RJ-AN,  a.  [Cimmerii,  Ij.]  Extremely  dark.— The 
Cimmerii  inhabited  a  valley  in  Italy  said  to  be  never  vis- 
ited by  the  sun. 

CIm'P-lite,*  n.^^(J^fin.)  A  kind  of  grayish-white  clay. 
Cleaveland. 

Cjn-j0h6'n^,*  71,  (Bot.)  A  tree  found  in  Peru,  which  pro- 
duces a  bark  called  cinchona,  Pertivian-bark,  and  Jesuit's- 
barkj  much  used  in  medicine.  Brawle. 

ClN-jeHp-NA'cEOVSj*  (sin-k9-na,'shtis)  a.  Relating  to  cin- 
chona. P.  Cyc 

ClN'jeH<?-N^TE,*7t.  A  salt  formed  of  cinchonic  acid  and 
a  base  ;  quinate.  FVands. 

Cin-jBho'nj-a,*  71.  A  vegetable  alkali  found  in  cinchona. 
P.  Cyc. 

CjN-jeH6N'ic,*o.  (CAem.)  Relating  to  cinchona.  JTumiitoTi. 

OiN'^Hp-NlNE,*  71.  Same  as  cinchonia.  Francis. 

CInct'vbe,  (sinkt'yur)  n.  [cincturay  L.]  A  band  worn 
round  the  bead  or  body ;  an  enclosure ;  a  ring  or  fillet  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

CInct'vred,*  (ainkt'yijrd)  a.  Girded  with  a  cincture.  Sir 
fV.  Scott. 

CXn'der,  71,  l^cincresj  L.]  A  mass  ignited  and  quenched, 
vi^thout  bemg  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  hot  coal  that  has 
ceased  to  flame ;  the  relics  or  refuse  of  burnt  coal  or 
wood. 

CIs'd^r-SIft'^r,*  71,  A  vessel  or  machine  for  sifting  cin- 
ders. W.  Ency, 

CIn'der-WEnch,  1 71.    A  woman  who  rakes  ashes  for 

CIn'd^R-Wom'an,  )     cinders.  ArhuVmot. 

CtN'DE-RV,*  a.  Rf^lating  to  or  containing  cinders  or  ashes. 
Howiit, 

ClN'DROyn*  a*  Relating  to  or  like  cinders.  Smart. 

CXn-5 -fAc'tiqn,*  7u  Act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  ashes. 
Cra\b. 


CIW'E-R^-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  ashes  cindery  Maun 
dcr, 

ClN-]?-RA'TipN,  71.  The  reduction  of  any  thing  to  ashes. 

Cj-Ne'RE-oDs,  a.  Like  ashes  ;  ash-colored  ;  gray.  Pennant 

ClN-E-Rt"TlOV3,  (sln~e-rish'iis)  a.  Like  ashes,  Clieyne. 

tCi-NJSR'v-L^NT,  a.  Full  of  ashes.  Bailey. 

CIn'ga-le^e,*  71.  sing.  Sept.  A  native  or  the  natives  of 
Ceylon.  Ency. 

CIw'G^-LE§E,*  a.  Relating  to  Ceylon  or  its  inbabilantA 
Loudmi. 

ClN'eLEjTi.  A  girth  for  a  horse,  [r.]  See  Sukc-ixgle. 

CIn'na-bar,  71.  (Chcm.)  A  siilphuret  of  mfrcury  ;  a  con*. 
positionof  mercury  and  sulphur;  a  beautiful  red  pigment, 
a  gum  of  an  Indian  tree,  called  also  dragon^ s-blood. 

C.fN-NA-M5M'ic,*  a.  Partaking  of  cinnamon,  as  the  cinna 
momic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

CTn'na-mSn,  n.  The  spicy  bark  of  a  tree  of  Ceylon. 

CIn'na-m6n-Stone,*  71.  A  mineral  found  in  Ceyloa- 
Cleaveland. 

CTifQUEj  (slngk)  n.  [Fr.]  The  number  five  in  dice. 

CInque'-FoKl,  (slngk'fbll)  n.  [dnfiue-feuUle,  Fr.]  A 
five-leaved  clover.  —  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  five  leaves 
united. 

CInque'-Pace,  (sxngk'pas)  tl  [cingue^asy  Ft.]  A  grave 
dance.  Shak, 

CIkque'-Ports,  71.  vl.  (England)  Originally,  the^tie  ports, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Romney,  and  Hythe  ;  to  thes« 
have  been  added  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford. 

CKnciue'-spSt'ted,  (singk-)  a.  Having  five  spots.  SAoft 

Ci'qn,  71.  [sciony  Fr.]  A  sprout;  a  shoot  ingrafted,  or  iToi 
grafting.  See  Scion. 

CrPHER,  (si'fer)  7i.  [chiffrcy  Fr.]  The  arithmetical  charac- 
ter (0);  a  figure  signifying  nothing  by  itself,  but  being 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  other  figures,  increasing  lh"m 
ten-fold  ;  an  intertexture  of  letters  ;  a  character ;  a  secret 
manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 

CI'PHER,    V.n.    [i.  CIPHEREO  ;  pp.    CIPHERINO,    CIPHERKD.] 

To  compute  by  figures;  to  practise  arithmetic.  ArbuthnoU 
Ci'pHER,  V.  a.  To  write  in  occult  characters  ;  to  designate. 
Ci'PHER-iNG,*  71.  Arithmetic  ;  art  of  casting  accounts.  AsK, 
ClP'p-LilN,*  Tu  (Min.)  A  green  marble  with  white  /.onea, 

somewhat  resembling  the  section  of  an  onion.  Brande. 
CtP' PT/Sy*  n.  [L.l   A  small  monumental  column  with  a^ 

inscription  or  epitaph.  Crahb. 
CiRe,  71.  [circusy  L.J  A  cu-cle  for  sports ;  a  circus.    JVartr%. 
CiR-c^'AN,*  (sir-se'^^n)  a.    Relating  to  Circe.    Pope.    i5t% 

CiRCEAN. 

Cir'car,*  71.  (Hindostan)  A  province  or  district.  Hamilum 

ClR-cXs'si-^N,*  (sjr-kash'e-?n)  7i.  A  native  of  Circasaia 
Murray. 

CiR-cis'si-AN,*  (sjr-kash'e-jn)  a.  Belonging  to  Circassia 
Murray. 

Cjr-ce'jJlN,*  a.  Relating  to  Circe;  magical;  venomous 
Pope. 

Cjr-c£n'sial,  (sjr-sSn'sh^l)    )  a.  Relating  to  the  amphi- 

Cjr-c£n'sian,  (sir-sen'sh?n)  ]     theatre  of  Rome.  Kennet 

Ci'R'ci-NAL,*  a.  Formed  as  if  by  going  round ;  rolled  in 
spirallyd  own  wards.  Smart. 

Cir'ci-nate,  v.  a.  [circino,  L.]  To  make  a  circle  Bailey 
[&.]' 

C^R'ci-NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Rolled  inwards  from  the  point 
to  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR-ci-NA'Tipw,  n.  An  orbicular  motion.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CiR'CT-N&Sy*  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation  ;  the  Com 
passes,  near  the  south  pole.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR'CLE,  (sVr'kl)  71.  [circuZuSy  L.]  A  plane  figure  Dounded 
by  a  curved  line  which  is  every  where  equally  distant 
from  a  certain  point  within  it  called  the  centre  ;  the  space 
included  in  a  circular  line  ;  a  round  body ;  an  orb ;  com- 
pass ;  enclosure;  an  assembly  surrounding  the  principal 
person;  a  class  of  people;  a  community;  a  company) 
a  series  ending  as  it  begins  ;  circumlocution  ,  a  sophism 
in  which  two  or  more  unproved  propositions  are  used  to 
prove  each  other  ;  a  geographical  division  ;  a  province. 

C'IR'CLE,  V.  a.  [i.  circled;  pp.  circling,  circled.]  To 
move  round;  to  enclose;  to  surround. —  To  circle  in,  t» 
confine. 

Ci^R'CLE,  (si'r'kl)  v.  n.  To  move  circularly,  Phillips 

CiR'cLED,  (s'ir'kld)  a.  Round;  encircled.  Shak. 

C'ir'cler,  n.  A  mean  poet ;  a  circular  poet.  B.  Jonson 

Cir'clet,  (sYr'kl?t)  ti.  A  little  circle.  Shak. 

C'i'r'cling,  a.  Circular;  round.  Milton. 

■fCi'R'cLY,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle.  Huloct. 

Ci'R'cuiT,  (s'lVkit)  n.  \circuituSy  L.]  The  act  of  moving 
round;  the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle;  space  or  extent 
measured  by  travelling  round  ;  a  geographical  or  territo* 
rial  division  ;  the  visitation  of  a  judge  for  holding  courts 
the  district  of  country  visited  by  the  judges.  — (Ziflw)  dr- 
cmty  of  action  y^^  longer  course  of  proceeding,  to  recover 
the  thing  sued  for,  than  is  needful.   Cowcl. 

CYr'cuit,  v.  n.  To  move  circularly.  Phillips. 

Ci'R'cuiT,  v^a.  To  move  round,  Warton. 

Ci'R-cujT-EER',  (s'rf-kjVer')  «•  One  vvlio  travels  a  circQit 
Pope. 
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Cfn'ctTjT-ER,*  (sYr^k't-er)  n.  Acircuiteer.  Wtitlock, 

fCiR-cv-I"Ti<?N,  (sir-ku-lsh'yn)  tu  Act  of  going  round. 
Hooker, 

C|R-cu'i-TOOs,  [sir-ku'e-t«s»  ^-  P-  ^-  -'a-  ^-  Sm. ;  sYr'kjt- 
iis,  JF&.]  a.  Going  or  passing  round;  round  about;  not 
direct.  Burke, 

CjR-cu'i-ToOs-Ly,  (8ir-kQ^§-t5s-le)  ad.  In  a  circuitous 
manner. 

CiR-cu'j-TY,*  n.  A  motion  in  or  round  a  circle.  Blackstone. 

C'i'r'cv-la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  circulated. 

CiR'cy-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle ;  round  ;  suc- 
cessive in  order ;  ending  in  itself:  —  strolling.  —  Circular 
letter,  a  letter  directed  to  several  persons  on  some  com- 
mon affair.  —  Circular  lines,  lines  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants,  on  the  plain  scale  and  sector,  —  Circular  sailing 
is  that  performed  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

CYr-cv-lXr'i-tv,  n.  State  of  being  circular.  Browne, 

ClR'cV-LAR-i-V,  a<L  In  the  form  of  a  circle. 

fClR^cv-LA-RY,  a.  Circular.  Hooker. 

Cl'R'CV-LATE,  V.  71.  [i.  CIRCULATED  ;  pp.  CIHCULATINO,  CIR- 
CULATED.] To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  be  dispersed  ;  to  have 
currency. 

Cir'cv-I' ATE,  V.  a.  To  spread ;  to  diffuse  about ;  to  dissem- 
inate ;  to  propagate. 

ClfR'cv-i'AT-iN&,*  p.  a.  Moving  or  carried  about ;  passing 
currently. 

CfR'cv-LAT-TNG-ME'Di-tJM,*?!.  Cash,  bank  notes,  or  other 
paper,  in  circulation,  payable  on  demand.  Roberts. 

CIr-CV-la'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  circulating;  state  of  being  cir- 
culated; circular  motion;  act  of  going  and  returning; 
dissemination ;  extent  of  diffusion ;  a  reciprocal  inter- 
change ;  currency  of  money  or  of  a  substitute  for  money. 

Cir'CV-L-^-tIve,*  a.  Circulating;  causing  circulation. 
Coleridge. 

fC'lR-cv-L^-TO'Rl-oGs,  fl.  Travelling  in  a  circuit.  Barrow. 

CYr'cv-la-tq-ry,  Tt.  A  chemical  vessel. 

CiR'cv-LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Circular;  moving  round.  Warton. 

Ci'R'cu-LiS'Sy*  n.  [L.}  A  little  circle;  nn  instrument  for 
cutting  off  the  neck  of  glass ;  also  a  surgical  instrument. 
Crabb. 

ClR-CVM-X^'i-TATE,*  V.  a.  To  agitate  about ;  to  circulate. 
Taylor, 

Cir-CVM-Xm'bi-en-cy,  71.  Act  of  encompassing.  Browne. 

Cir-CVM-Xm'bi-£nt,  a.  [circum  and  ambio^  L.]  Encom- 
passing; surrounding.  Howell. 

CiR-CVM-^M'BV-LATE,  V.  n.  [drcum  and  ambvXo,  L.]  To 
walk  round  about. 

CiR-CVM-BtN'Dl-Bds,*  n.  Circumlocution.  Jirbuthnot. 
[Low.] 

Cir-cum-cel'lj-Sn,  n.  One  who  adhered  to  the  sect  of 
the  Donatists,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Fuller. 

Cir'cVM-ci^e,  u.  a.  [circumddo^'L.}  [i.  cibcumcised  ;pp. 
ciRcuMcrBiNG,crRcuMcrsED.]  To  cut  off  the  foreskin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law. 

ClfR'cVM-ciS-ER,  n.  One  who  circumcises.  Milton. 

CiR-cVM-cl"§ipN,  (s'ir-kum-sizh'un)  71.  Act  of  circumcis- 
ing ;  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

rriR-cvM-cKs'siLE,*  fl.  (Bot.)  Dividing  into  two  parts  by  a 
spontaneous  transverse  separation.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR-cvM-CLtj'sipN,*  71.  The  act  of  enclosing  all  round. 
Maunder,  [r.] 

ClR-CVM-cVR-SA'TlpN,  n.  [circum  and  cursor,  L.]  Act  of 
running  about.  Barrow. 

CiR-CVM-DiJcT',  V.  a.  [cvrcumdacoj  L.]  {Law)  To  contra- 
vene; to  nullify,  .dyliffe. 

CfR-cVM-DDc'TipN,  71.  Nullification.  Ayliffe.  A  leading 
about.  Hooker,  [r.] 

fClR'cVM-FJER,*  V.  a.  To  carry  round.  Bacon. 

ClR-CtJM'FER-£NCE,  71.  [circMm/erwitia,  L.l  The  line  that 
bounds  the  space  of  a  circle ;  the  periphery ;  the  space 
enclosed  in  a  circle  ;  a  circle. 

fCjR-cOM'FER-fiNCE,  V.  a.  To  include  in  a  circle.  Browne. 

CYr-cvm-fe-r£n'tial,  a.   Circular.  Barrow. 

CiR-c  vm-fe-r£n'tpr,  71.  An  instrument  used  in  surveying, 
for  taking  or  measuring  angles,  by  the  magnetic  needle. 

CiR'cvM-FlificT,  V.  a.  [circumfiecto,  L.]  To  utter  with  a 
turn  of  voice  which  includes  two  accents  ,  to  mark  with 
a  circumflex. 

ClR'cvM-FLfix,  71.  An  accent  denoting  a  long  syllable :  — 
marked  in  Greek  thus  [ "  ]  ;  in  Latin  [  '^  ]. 

C"ir'cvM-flEx,*  a.  Moving  or  turning  round.  Swift 

CiR-cvM-FLiSx'ipN,*  (sir-kum-flek'shun)  n.  The  act  of 
giving  anv  thing  a  circular  direction  or  figure    Blair, 

CiR^c^M-i'i.Sx't/s,*n.  [L.]  (.^nat.)  A  muscle  of  the  pal- 
ate. Brande. 

CiR-cttM'FLV-^NCE,  iu  An  enclosure  of  waters. 

CiR-ct)Jvr'FLV-ENT,a.  [circumfiuens,  L.]  Flowing  round. 

Cir-cOm'flv-oOs,  a.  Circumfluent.  Milton,  [n.] 

CYr-CVM-FP-RA'ne-an,  a.  Circumforaneous.  Burton,  [r.] 

ClR-CVM-Fp-RA'N]E-ot)s,  a.  [circumforaneuSj  L.]  Going 
from  door  to  door.  Addison, 

CiR-cVM-FUi^E',  u.  a.  [circvmfususj  L.]  ft.  circumfused; 

pp.     CIRCUMFUiING,     CIRCUMFUSED.]       To      pOUf      lOUUd. 
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Cli'R-CVM-FiJ'sTLE,  o.  That  may  be  poured  round.  Pope, 
CYR-cvM-Fu'^ipN,  (sYr-kum-fa'zhim)  n.  A  pouring  round 
tCiR-cvM-(jH?s-TA'TipN,'7i.  A  Carrying  about.  J9p   i'ayhr' 
Cir-cDm'^V-kate,  V.  a,  [circum  and  gyms,  L]  To  ruK 

round.  Jlfore,_[K.] 
CYR-cvM-<?Y-RA'TlpN,  n.  A  turning  or  rolling  round. 
tClR-CVM-OYRE',  V.  71.  To  roll  about.   Sir  7".  Hrrbtrt. 
fClR-CVM-F'TipN,  (sVr-kum-lsh'un)  n.  [circiLiiieo,  L.]  Tbt 

act  of  going  round.  Bailey. 
CIr-cvm-ja'cent,   a,    [circumjacensj  L.]   Lying  around, 

surrounding. 
CiR-CVM-Ll-G-A'TIpN",  n,   [cireumligo,  L.]  Act  of  bindmj 

round  ;  a  band.  Bailey.  [R.l 
ClR-CVM-Lp-cu'TlpN,  n.   [arcuinlocutioj  L.]  A  circuit  ofl 

compass  of  words ;  periphrasis  ;  the  use  of  peripliras-tif 

or  indirect  expressions. 
CiR-cVM-i'P-cu'TipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  uses  circumlocu.- 

tion.  Oent.Mag. 
ClR-cVM-li6c'V-Tp-RV,  a.  Periphrastical.  Arbutknot. 
Cir-cvm-me-rid'i-an,*  a.   Situated  near  or  around  th« 

meridian.  C.  Wilkes. 
Cir-cvm-mured',    (-murd)    ».     [circum  and  murus,  L.] 

Walled  round.  Shak. 
Cir-cvm-nXv'i-ga-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  round. 
CiR-CVM-NXv'i-GrATE,  V,  a.    [circum  and  navigo,  L.^    [i. 

CIBCUMNAVIOATED  ;   pp,  CIRCUMNAVIGATING,  CIBCUMKAV- 

iGATED.]   To  navigate  or  pass  round  by  water;  to  sail 
round. 

CiR-cvM-NXv-i-GA'TipN,  Ti.  Act  of  sailing  round. 

Ci'R-cVM-wAv'i-GA-TpR,  n.  One  who  circumnavigatcB. 

CiR-cvM-PX.Ex'ipN,*7i.  The  act  of  folding  around.  Der- 
ham. 

CiR-cVM-PLl-CA'TlpN,  it,  [eircumplicOj  L.]  A  wrapping 
around,  [r.] 

C'ir-cvm-po'lar,  a.  Being  round  or  near  the  pole. 

CiR-cVM-Pp-?^'"TlpN,  (si'r-kiim-pg-zish'un)  tu  The  act  o( 
placing  circularly  ;  a  circular  position.  Evehjii.  [r.] 

fCiR-cVM-RA'^ipN,  (sir-kym-ra'zhun)  lU  [circumrasio,  "L-J 
A  paring  round.  Bailey. 

C'iR-cVM-Rp-TA'TipN,  Tt.  [circum  and  roto,  L.j  A  rolling 
or  whirlinground  ;  circumvolution  ;  state  of  bemg  whir  ed 
round. 

Cir-cvm-ro'ta-tq-RY,  a.  Whirling  round.  Shenstone. 

ClR-cVM-SCRlB'A-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being  circumscribed, 
Jameson. 

C'iR-cyM-scRIBE',  V.  o.  [arcum  and  scribo,  L.]  [i.  circum- 
scribed ;pp.  circumscribing,  CIBCUMSCRIBED.J  To  Wr Jlfl 
around  ;  to  restrict ;  to  confine  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  bound  ;  t4i 
limit. 

Cir-cvm-scrTb'er,*  n.  One  who  circumscribes.   BoswelL 

CiR-cyM-scRtp'Ti-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  circumscribed. 

ClR-CVM-scRlp'TJpN,  n.  Act  of  circumscribing ;  a  bouv 
dary ;  limitation  ;  a  circular  inscription. 

Cjr-cvm-scr1p't}VE,  a.  Enclosing  the  superficiet. 
Orew. 

CiR-cvM-scRTP'TjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  limited  manner.  Mow*- 
tagu, 

ClR'^CVM-SPfiCT,  a.  [drcumspectus,  L.]  Cautious ;  attei 
tive ;  watchful ;  discreet. 

tClR-cVM-sp£cT',  V.  a.  To  examine  carefully.  JVeweourt 

ClR-cVM-sp£c'TlpN,  71.  Watchfulness;  caution;  delibei- 
ation ;  thoughtfulness;  wariness. 

Cir-cvm-spEc'tive,  a.  Attentive;  cautious.  Pope. 

CiR-cvM-SPfic'TJVE-I-y,  ad.  Cautiously  ;  vigilantly. 

CiR'cvM-spficT-Ly,  ad,.  Cautiously  ;  vigilantly-  Ray. 

CiR'cvM-spficT-N£ss,  71.  Vigilance;  caution. 

CiR'cVM-STXprcE,  71,  [circumstantiaj  L.]  An  adjunct  of  t 
fact ;  accident ;  sometning  adventitious  ;  incident ;  event 
— pi.  One's  state  in  life ;  station  ;  situation ;  condition  • 
state  of  affairs. 

C'Ir'cvM-stXptoe,  v.  a.  [i.  circumstanced  ;  pjj.  cibcum- 
sTANciNG,  CIRCUMSTANCED.]  To  placB  relatively,  or  in  a 
particular  situation. 

C'lR'cyM-sTANCED,*  (sir'kum-stanst)  p,  «.  Placed  ;  situ- 
ated. 

Cir'cVM-stXnt,  a.  Surrounding.  IHgby.  [r.] 

ICir-cvm-stIn'ti-a-ble,*  (sir-kym-stan'she-^-bl)  a.  Ca 
pable  of  being  circumstantiated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Cir-cvm-stXn'tial,  (sir-kum-stitn'sh^l)  a.  Accidental , 
not  essential ;  incidental ;  particular  ;  minute. 

Cir-cvm-stXn'tial,*  71.  ;pL  circumstantials,  a  point 
not  essential,  or  of  inferior  importance ;  something  ad- 
ventitious:—  rarely  used  in  the  singular.  Pope, 

Cir-cvm-stXn-ti-Xl'i-ty,  CsYr-kum-stn.n-she-ai'e-t§)  n. 
The  state  of  a  thing  as  modified  by  circumstances. 

CTr-cvm-stAn'tial-LY,  ad.   Incidentally  ;  minutely. 

Cir-cum-STIn'TJ-ATE,  (sjr-kum-stan'sh?-at)  v.  a.  [i.  cir- 
cumstantiated ;  pp.  CIRCUMSTANTIATINO,  CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIATED.] To  place  in  particular  circumstances  ;  to  describe 
minutely. 

CiR-cvM-TER-RA'NE-oiJs,  a,  [ctrcuTitand  feiTa,  L.]  Round 
the  earth.  HallyweU.  [R.] 

CiR-cvM-t5N'DV-LATE,*u.  a.  To  flow  round  like  wavea 
Maunder.  [R.] 
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CfR-rVMAXL'LXTE,  v.  0,    [eireumvallo,  L.]    To  fortify 

around. 
CTB-cVM-VAii-Li'TTpN,  n.  (FoH.)  A  trench  bordersd  with 

a  parapet  formed  around  a  place. 
ClR-cVM-vfic'Tif  N,  n.  [drcumvectio,  L.1  Act  of  carryine 

round. 
CiR-CVM-VfiNT'   v.a.  [CTrcanwienio,  L.]  [t*.  ciRCUHTBWTKD  ; 
pp.  ciRcuMVEMriNO,   CIRCUMVENTED.]    To   deccive;  to 
cheat ;  to  impoae  upon. 
CYR-cvM-vfiN'TipN,  n.  Act  of  circumventing;  fraud. 
CiR-cVM-vfiNT'jVE,  a.  Deluding;  cheating. 
CYR-cyM-v£ST',  V.  a.   [cireumvestioj  L.]   To  cover  round 

with  a  garment.  JVbtton. 
Cir-cvm-VQ-lX'tiqn,  n.  [circumvolo,  L.]    Act  of  flying 

round. 
CyK-cvM-vp-Ltj'TlQN,  71.  A  turning  or  rolling  round. 
Cir-CVM-v6lve',   v.   o.    {  cirmimvolvoj   L.]     [i.    circum- 
volved;  pp,  cincuMvoLTiNG,  ciRcuMvoLVED.J   To  roll 
or  move  round. 
t^iR-cVM-v6LVE',*  o.  n.  To  move  circularly;  to  whirl. 

Derham. 
CTiR'cvs,  71,  [tnrciis,  pi.  drdj  L.]  pi.  cYr'cvs-e^.  A  large, 
circular  building,  or  an  open  space  or  area  for  sports,  with 
seats  round  for  the  spectators. 
Cirl'-BDnt-ing,*  71.  A  bird,  a  species  of  bunting.  Booth. 
\ Cirque^  (s'iTk)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  ns  drcus.  Pope. 
OKr'rhovs,*  a.  Same  as  drrous.  Brande.  See  Cirrous. 
Cir-rTf'er-oDs,*    a.     (Bot.)     Producing    tendrils ;    cir- 

ri^erous.  Hamilton. 
CtR'Rl-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  tendril.  P.  Cyc. 
CiR-Rl<?-'ER-otJs,*a.  {Bot.)  Producing  tendrils.  P.  Cyc. 
CIr'ri-pEd,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals ;  the  barna- 
cle ;  the  acorn-shell.  ^715-, 
ClR-Rp-cu'MV-l-Os,*  n.  [cirrus  and  mmulus,  L.]  (Meteor.) 
A  sonder  cloud ;  an  orbicular  mass  of  clouds  arranged  in 
extensive  beds.  Harnilton. 
CTB.'ROSE,*^sTr'ros)  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  drrous.   Smith. 
C1r-RP-stra'tvs,*  71.  [cirrus  and  stratus,  L.]  (Meteor.)  A 
wane  cloud ;  a  flat  cloud  of  great  horizontal  extension. 
Frands. 
CtR'ROVs,*  (str'rys)  a.  (Bot.)  Terminating  in  a  curl    or 

tendril.  P.  Oijc. 
CfR'Ri/s*7u;  pi.  CIRRI.  A  curl  of  htiiTi  — (Meteor.)  a 
curl  cloud,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  distended 
lock  of  hair,  called  by  mariners  the  morels  tail.  ProuU 
ClfR'sp-SELE,*  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  enlargement  of  the 

spermatic  veins  in  the  groin.  Brande. 

lTrs-Xl.'PjNE,  [sis-SI'pin,  P.  Ja. ;  siz^l'pjn,  Sm. ;  sTs-arpIn, 

K]  a.   [cis  and  Alpes,  L.]  On  this  [or  the  Roman]  side 

of  the  Alps.  [Dr.  Allen. 

Cls-f  t-lXn'tic,*  a.  Being  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

CIs'lev,*  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 

year,  and  the  third  of  the  civil  year,  answering  nearly  to 

November.  Crahl). 

CIs'sotD,  n.  (Oeom.)    A  particular  kind  of  curve,  or  a 

curve  of  the  second  order. 
CI^'^pRSj  n.  pi.  See  SciasoRg, 
CIsT,  n.  [cista^  L.]  A  case  ;  a  bag.  —  (Arch,  and  Sevlp.)  A 

chest  or  basket.  Seq  Cyst. 
C1st':ed,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cist.  See  Cvsted. 
Cis-tSr'cian,*  (sis-teVsh?in)  n.    A  monk  of  Citeaux,  in 

France  ;  a  reformed  Benedictine.  Oray. 
CTs'tern,  71.  [dsterna,  L.]  A  reservoir  or  receptacle  of 

water ;  an  enclosed  fountain ;  any  receptacle  of  water. 
CIs'Tic,*     a.    Relating   to   the    bladder;    relating   to    a 

cist,  or  to  the  cistus-  Crabb.    See  Cystic. 
Cis-TQpH'o-RiJ-s,*  n.   [L.]     An  ancient  coin  with  the 

figure  of  a  basket-carrier.  Hamilton, 
els' TVS,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  CISTI;  Eng.  CISTUSES.  (Bot)  A 

genus  of  plants ;  the  rockrose. 
CIst'va-en,*  71.  A  species  of  stone  receptacle,  often  found 
in  barrows  or  mounds  of  earth,  and  containing  bones. 
■  Sir  R.  Hoare. 
CIT,  71.  A  citizen  ;  used  in  contempt.  Pope. 
CTT'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  cited  or  quoted.  Oent.  Mag 
CTt'^udEl,  n    {citadeUe,  Fr.]    A    fortress  in  or  near  a 

city 
CTtjiL,  )i   Impeachment;  summons;  citation  ;  quotation. 

Shfik.  [r.] 
Ci-TA'TipN,  n.   Act  of  citing ;  quotation  ;  mention  ;  enu- 
meration.—  (Law)  Summons  to  appear  in  court  or  before 
a  judge. 
Ci'T^Tp-RY,  a.  Having  the  power  or  form  of  citation. 
Cite,  r.  a.  \cito,  L.]  [i.   cited  ;  pp.  citing,  cited.]  To 
summon  to  answer  in  a  court :  to  call  authoritatively ;  to 
quote. 
Cit'er,  71,  One  who  cites  or  quotes   Atterbury. 
CIt'ess,  71.  A  city  woman.  Drt^den.  [r.J 
ClTii'A-RA,*  n.  [L.]  (Mus.)  A  sort  of  ancient  lyre  or 

harp.  Crabb. 
C7t[i-a-rTs'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cithern.  Smart. 
CTth'ern,  n.  [cithara,  L.]  A  kind  of  harp.  1  Mace. 
CIx'l-cf^M,  71..  The  behavior  of  a  citizen.  B,  Jonson.  [R.] 
CIt'IED,  (sjt'jd)  a.  Belonging  to  a  city.  Drayton. 


lICTT'i-ZEy,  fsit'e-zn)  n.  J^eivis,  L. ;  dtoyen^  Fr.]  A  freemu 
or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  townsman  ;  an  irhabitani 
of  a  republic  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  freeman,  and  haa 
a  right  to  vote  for  public  officers. 

IjClT'i-ZEN,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen.  Shak, 
ClT'i-ZEN-£ss,*  n.  A  female  citizen.  Booth,  [r.] 
[CIt'i-zen-shIp,  Tt.  The  quality  or  rank  of  a  citizen ;  tha 

freedom  of  a  city, 
CTt'r^te,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  citric  acid  and  a 

base.  Brande. 
CIt're-a.l,*  n.  The  oil  of  lemons.  Francis. 
CIt'rene,*  71.  A  crystalline  compound  of  hydrogen  an* 

carbon,    obtained    from    the    essential    oil    of  lemoiu). 

Brande. 
CIt'ric,*  o.   Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  citron, 

lime,  or  lemon  ;  as,  dtric  acid.  Brande. 
ClT-Ri-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  turning  to  a  yellow  color. 
CIt'rine,  a.  Like  a  citron  ;  of  a  dark  yellow. 
CTt'rJne,  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  quartz.  Cteavelcmd. 
CiT'RpN,*  n.  A  fruit  of  the  lemon  kind. 
ClT'RpN-TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  bears  citrons.  Miller. 
CiT'RpN-WA'TER,  n.   Liquor  distilled  with  the  rind  of 

citrons. 
CIt'rvl,  n.  The  pumpkin,  so  named  from  its  yellow 

color. 
Ctx'TERN,*  n,  (Mu3.)  An  instrument  of  music  resf  mbling 

a  guitar.  Hamdtoju    See  Citherw. 
CiT'y,  n.  [citi,  Fr.]  A  large  town  incorporated   by  thii 

title  with  certain  privileges  j  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

—  (England)  A  town  corporate,  which  liaa  a  bishop  ana 
a  cathedral  church. 

Clx'y,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  city.  Shak. 

ClT'v-SP-t.l9'i-TpR,*  n.  A  law  officer  in  the  service  of  a 
city.  Hawkins. 

CiVE§,*  n.  pU  A  small  kind  of  onion,  or  leek.  Orahb. 

CIv'et,  n.  {dvette,  Fr.]  A  brown  semifluid  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  viverra  dvetta,  or  civet  cat,  used  as  a 
perfume, 

CIv'et,*  V.  a.  [i.  civeted  ;  pp,  civetino,  citeted.]  To 
scent  with  civet ;  to  perfume,  Cowper. 

Cly'ET,*  or  CIv'et-CXt,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  maramiferous 
quadruped  of  the  viverra  or  weasel  kind,  which  producei 
civet.  Cyc. 

CXv'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  city  or  citizens;  civil,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  military. 

fCIV'l-CjJ.L,  a.  Belonging  to  civil  honors.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

CIv'lL,  a.  [cimlisj  L.j  Relating  to  the  community  ;  muni 
cipal ;  complaisant ;  courteous;  polite;  well-bred:  —  po- 
litical, as  opposed  to  criminal ;  lay,  as  opposed  to  ecclesi- 
astical ;  municipal,  commercial,  legislative,  &:c.,  as 
opposed  to  military ;  intestine,  as  opposed  to  foreign. 

—  Civil  death,  any  thing  that  deprives  a  man  of  the 
privileges  of  civil  society,  as  outlawry,  banishment, 
&c.  —  CivU  law,  in  a  general  sense,  the  law  of  a 
state  or  country ;  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the 
Roman  law. —  Civil  list,  (England,)  formerly  applied  to 
all  tlie  Iieads  of  public  expenditure,  excepting  those  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  other  military  departments  ; 
now  confined  to  the  expenses  proper  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  or  queen's  household. —  Civil  suit,  an 
action  between  citizen  and  citizen,  as  opposed  to  crimi 
nal  process,  —  Civil  war,  war  between  the  inhabitants  or 
citizens  of  the  same  state,  kingdom,  or  country ;  intes- 
tine war,  as  opposed  to  foreign  war. —  Civil  year,  the 
year  of  365  or  366  days,  as  distinguished  from  the  exact 
solar  year. 

Ci-vlfL'iAN,  (se-vll'y^in'l  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  civil 
law  ;  a  student  in  the  civil  law  ;  one  in  a  civil,  not  in  a 
clerical  or  military,  capacity. 

Ctv'iL-TsT,  71,  A  civilian.   Warbwrton.  [r.] 

Ci-viL'j-TY,  71,  The  quality  of  being  civil ;  politeness ;  ur- 
banity ;  refinement ;  courtesy. 

CIv-ll*-iz'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  civilized.  Chambers. 

Clv-JL-l-zX'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  civilizing;  state  of  being 
civilized. —  (Law)  A  law  which  renders  a  criming 
process  civil. 

CIv'jL-iZE,  V,  a.  {civiliser,  Fr.]  [i.  civilized  ;  pp.  citilik- 
iNo,  civilized.]  To  reclaim  from  savageness  or  barba- 
rism  ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  improve. 

CIv'iL-iZED,*  (siv'il-izd)p.  a.  Reclaimed  from  the  savage 
or  barbarous  state ;  instructed  in  the  arts ;  polished ; 
cultivated. 

CTv'jL-iz-ER,  n.  One  who  civilizes. 

CIv'iL-Iz-lNG,*  yj.  a.  Tending  to  civilize  ;  polishing. 

CIv'JL-LY,  ad.  In  a  civil  manner;  with  civility. 

Clv'i^M,*  n.  The  privileges  or  state  of  a  citizen  ;  citizen- 
ship; patriotism.  Smart,  [r.] 

CtZ'^R,  71.  See  Scissors. 

CIz'^R,  V.a.  To  clip  with  scissors.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

CiZE,  (siz)  71.  A  viscous  substance.  Grew.  See  Size. 

ClXck,  n.  [clac,  claquct,  old  Fr.]  A  sharp  abrupt  sound 
continually  repeated ;  the  instrument  that  makes  thf 
noise  ;  a  click ;  a  bell  that  rings  when  more  corn  is  re- 
quired in  a  corn-mill :  — excessive  talking. 
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Cl<][CK,  V.  n.   To  make  a  sharp  noise;  to  talk  much  ;  to 

click. 
CLXcK'-DtsH,  n.  A  beggar's  dish,  with  a  cover.  Shak. 
ClXck':?R,  n.  The  clack  of  a  mill.  Blount. 
ClAck'!N&,  n    Prating ;  a  sharp  noise.  Bp,  Hall. 
CliXD,  i.  &L  p.  from  Clothe ;  clothed.  See  Clothe. 
fCLXo'DJER,*  71,  A  universal  wooer.  Maine. 
CLA'ERj*n.  Bone-flour;  powder  made  of  bones.  Crabb. 
HhAli/Lf  V.  a,   [clamer,  Fr.]    [i.   claimed;   pp.    claiming, 

CLAIMED,]  To  demand  of  right ;  to  require;  to  request; 

to  ask. 
Claim,  n.  A  demand  as  of  right;  a  challenge  of  owner- 
ship ;  pretension ;  thing  claimed  ;  a  title  to  a  privilege 

in  the  possession  of  another. 
Claim' A-BLE,  fl.  That  may  be  claimed.  Cotgrave, 
Claim' ANT,  n.   One  who  claims  or  has  a  claim.  —  (Law) 

One  who  defends  a  libel  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Clai'mant,*    a.     Claiming;    demanding;   crying    out. 

Tkomsoiu 
ClAim'er,  n.  One  who  claims.  Temple. 
ClXir'-Ob-scure',  71.  See  Clare-Obscure. 
Clairv'ovance,*  (klir-vWi'y^ns)  n.  [Fr.]  Clear-seeing; 

a  clearness  of  sight  said  to  be  communicated  to  a  person 

under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  or  Mesmerism. 

rhtnglison. 
Clair  vovaivt,*  (klir-vwa'ySlnt)  ti.  A  person  clear-sighted 

or  Mesmerized.  Toymsend.. 
ClXm,*  n.   The  common  American    name  of    a    small 

bivalve  shell-fish,  called  vtnius.  Pennant. 
ClAm,  v.  a.  To  clog  with  any  glutinous  matter.  URatrange. 
ClXm,  v.  n.  [fTo  unite  in  sounds  in  a  peal  or  in  ringing  ;] 

to  be  moist ;  to  stick  ;  to  starve.  Dryden,  [r.] 
Ola'm^nt,  a.  [clamoy  L.]  Crying;   beaeeching  earnestly.' 

T/tomsan.  [R.J  See  Claimant. 
ClXm'-Bait,  71.  Clams  used  for  bait  in  fishing.  Mass*  Laws. 

ClXM'BER,  tJ.  TT-  [i.  CLAMBERED  ;  7?p.  CLAMBERING,  CLAM- 
BERED.] To  climb  with  difficulty.   Shak. 

ClXm'MI-n£ss,  71.  Viscosity  ;  viscidity.  Moxon. 

ClXm'mV,  a.  [«tom,  D.]  Viscous ;  glutinous  ;  slimy ;  ad- 
hesive. Bacon. 

ClXm'PR,  n.  [clamor,  L, ;  cUrnieur^  Fr.]  Outcry ;  noise  ;  vo- 
ciferation ;  a  loud  or  boisterous  cry  ;  uproar. 

ClXm'pr,  73.  n,  [i.  clamored;  pp.  clamoring,  clamored.] 
To  make  outcries ;  to  vociferate.  Shak. 

ClXm'qr,  v.  a.  To  stun  with  noise.  Bacon. —  To  clamor 
bells,  to  increase  the  strokes.  fVarburton. 

ClXm'qr-er,  n.  One  who  makes  a  clamor.  Jlbp.  Hart 

ClXm'qr-6Ds,  fl.  Vociferous;  noisy.  Hooker. 

ClXm'qr-oDs-ly,  ad.  in  a  noisy  manner.  Browne. 

ClXmp,  n.  [damp,  Pr.]  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used  to 
strengthen  something: — a  heavy  footstep  or  tread: — a 
pile  of  unburnt  bricks. 

ClXmp,  v.  a.  [i.  clamfed  ;  pp.  clamping,  clamped.]  To 
strengthen  by  means  of  a  clamp :  — to  tread  heavily  in 
walkmg. 

ClXmp,  v.  n.  To  tread  heavily  ;  to  clomp.   Craven  Dialect. 

ClXm-pq-neer',*  n.  A  long,  loose-jointed  Imrse.  Ash.  [r.] 

ClXn,  n.  {clann,  Ir.]  A  family  ;  a  race  ;  a  tribe. 

ClXn'CV-LAR,  a.  [clan^ularius,  L.]  Clandestine,  [r.] 

fOLXN'CV-LAR-LY,  ad.  Closely ;  privately.  Hales. 

Clan-d£s't*ine,  Yklsin-dSs'tin)  a.  [dandestimts,  L.]  Se- 
cret; private  ;  hiaden  ;  done  secretly  and  unlawfully. 

CLAK-nfes'TjNE-LV,  ad.  In  a  clandestine  manner. 

Clan-d£s'ti:ne-n6ss,  n.  State  of  being  clandestine. 

ClXn-bes-tTn'i-TV,  71.  Privacy;  secrecy.  Croly.  [r.] 

ClXna,  n.  {clango,  L.]  A  sharp,  shrill  noise.  Milton, 

ClXNG,  tJ.    71.    [i.    CLANGED  }  pp.    CLANGING,    CLANGED.]    To 

make  a  loud,  shrill  noise.  Sliak, 

ClXng,  u.  a.  To  strike  together  with  a  noise.  Prior. 

ClXn'gqr,  (kiang'gpr)  n.  [clangor,  L.]  A  loud,  shrill  sound. 

ClXn'g-OVS,  a.  Making  a  clang.  Broione.  [r.] 

ClXnk,  n.  A  shrill  sound  as  of  a  chain  or  of  irons. 

ClXnk,*  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  shrill  noise ;  to 
clink;  to  clang.  Akenside.  [Pope, 

ClXnk,*  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  noise  by  striking ;  to  clink. 

CIjXn'nish,*  a.  Disposed  to  unite  in  clans.  Burgess. 

ClXn'shIp,  71.  Association  of  persons  or  families.  Pennant, 

ClXn^'man,*  71.;  pi  clansmen.  One  belonging  to  a 
clan.  Ed.  Rev. 

ClXp,  v.  a.  [i.  CLAPPED ;  pp.  clapping,  clapped.]  To 
strike  together  with  a  quick  motion,  so  as  to  make  a 
noise  ;  to  applaud  with  the  hands  ;  to  touch  gently  ;  to 
add  one  thing  to  another: — to  infect  with  a  venereal 
poison. —  To  clap  up,  to  complete  suddenly  ;  toimprison. 

ClXp,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly  with  a  noise ;  to  begin  brisk- 
ly ;  to  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

ClXp,  71,  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  cnllision  ;  a  sudden 
act  or  motion  ;  a  blow  ;  an  explosion  of  thunder  ;  an  act 
of  applause;  a  sudden  misfortune:  —  a  venereal  infec- 
tion :  —  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

ClXp'board,*  (klS.b'bord)  n.  A  tliin,  narrow  board,  used 
m  America  for  the  outermost  covering  of  wooden  houses. 
Benjamin.  In  England,  a  board  ready  cut  for  making 
casks,  or  a  stave  in  its  rough  state.  Crabb. 


CLXP'BSARD,*  «.  a.    [{.    CLAPBOARDED  ;  pp.  CLAPBOAKDirflV 

clapboarded.]  To  cover  with  clapboards,  as  a  house 

Benjamin. 
ClXp'-DIsh,  n.  A  wooden  bowl  or  dish,  formerly  carried 

by  beggars ;  a  clack-dish.  Massinger. 
ClXp'-I)6c-T9R,*  n.   One  who  cures  venereal     taints 

Addison, 
CLXp'wfiT,*  TU  A  kind  of  net  to  catch  birds.  Pennant. 
ClXp'pj^r,  n.   He  or  that  which  claps;   the  ciack  of  a 

mill ;  the  tongue  of  a  bell. 
fCLXp'pER,  71.  [clapier,  old  Fr.]   A  place  for  rabbits  tc 

burrow  in.  Chaucer. 
ClXp'per-clXw,  v.   a.    To  scold  ;  to  abuse.  Sh(^c   Tr 

beat  with  the  open  hand.  Holloway. 
ClXp'ping-,*  n.  A  striking ;  applause  by  the  hands. 
ClXp'-TrXp,*  71.  An  artifice  to  elicit  applause ;  man&^ 

ment  to  entrap.    C.  Lamb. 
ClXp'-TrXp,*  a.  Insnaring ;  deceitful ;  artful.  Qii.  Rev 
ClAre,  71.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 
ClXr'en-ce  Ox,    or  ClXr'en-cieCx,    (kl&r'en-shfl)    n. 

The  second  king  at  arms ;  so  named  from  the  Duke  of 

Clarence. 
ClA.re'-0b-scure',  n.  [clarus  and  obscurus,  L.]  Light 

and  shaiie  in  painting.  Prior. 
ClXr'et,  n.  [clairet,  Fr.]  A  French,  or  Bourdeaux,  reddish 

wine,  of  several  varieties. 
ClXr'I-^HORO,  71.   [clarus  and    chorda,  L.]  {Mus.)    An 

ancient  sort  of  spinet. 
ClXr-i-fi-ca'tiqn,  7^  The  art  of  making  clear;  puyifl 

cation,  as  of  liquors. 
CLXR'i-Fi-:i?R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  clarifies.  MauTider. 
ClXr'j-FYj  7).  a,   [clarijier.  Ft."]   [i.  clarified  ;   pp.  clahi. 

FYiNG,  CLARIFIED.]  To  make  pure  or  clear;  to  purify, 

as  liquor ;  to  clear ;  to  brighten  ;  to  illuminate, 
ClXr'i-fy,  v.  n.  To  become  clear  ;  to  grow  bright.  Bacon. 
ClXr'i-nSt,  n.  [clarinette,  Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  wooden  musical 

wind  instrument;  a  shriller  kind  of  hautboy:  —  often 

written  clarionet. 
ClXr'i-qn,  [kiar'e-un,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kl'ir'yun,  S.  E.  K.  i 

klar'yun,  W.;  kla're-pn,  F.J  n.  [clarion,  q\A  Fr.]  A  kind 

of  trumpet,  of  a  shrill,  clear  tone. 
fCLA-Rfs'p-Noys,*  a.  Clear-sounding.  Ash. 
fCLXR'l-TfjDE,  71.  Splendor.  Beaumont, 
ClXr/j-tv,  71.  Briglitness;  splendor.  R(deigh.  [r.J 
ClX'ro-0b-scu^r6,*  71.  The  proper  disposition  of  lighl 

and  shaile  in  a  picture  or  i  painting.    Crabb.  See  Cx.arb- 

OBSCURE,  and  Chiaro-Oscuro. 
ClXr'tv,  a.  Miry ;  wet ;  dirty.  BrocketU  [Local,  Eng.] 
Cla'ry,  71.  An  herb  of  the  sage  genus.  Bacon. 
ICla'ry,  v.  n.  To  make  a  loud  or  shrill  noise.  A.  Oolding 
ClXsh,  v.  n,  [klatschen,  Ger.]   [i.  clashed  ;  pp.  clashing, 

CLASHED.]  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision  ;  to  act  with 

opposite  power,  or  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  to  interfere. 
ClXsh,  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against  another,  so  as  to 

produce  a  noise.  Dryden. 
ClXsh.  71.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies;  opposition 
ClXsh'ing,  71.  Opposition  ;  collision  ;  enmity. 
ClXsp,  71.  [clespe,  D.]  Any  thing  that  clasps  or  fastens  j  a 

hook  to  hold  any  thing  close ;  an  embrace. 
ClXsp,  v.  a.  [i.  CLA9PED  ;  pp.  clasping,  clasped.]  To  shut 

with  a  clasp;  to  catch  and  hold  by  twining;  to  enclose 

between  the  hands  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  hug. 
ClAsp'er^  71.  He  or  that  which  clasps ;  a  tendril. 
ClXsp'knife,  (-nif)    71.   A  knife  which  folds  Into  Iba 

handle. 
ClXsp'nail,*  71.  A  nail  with  a  head  to  sink  into  t'ne 

wood.  Ash. 
ClXss,  71.  [classis,  L.]    A  rank  or  order  of  persons  oi 

things  ;  a  division ;  a  set  of  pupils  or  students  of  tha 

same  form,  rank,  or  degree ;  a  general  or  primary  di- 
vision. 
ClXss,  v.  a.  [i.  classed  ;  j)p.  classing,  classed.j  To  ar- 
range in  a  class,  or  method,  or  system  ;  to  rank  ;  to  di* 

tribute  ;  to  classify ;  to  range  according  to  some  stated 

method  of  distribution. 
ClXss'-F£l-low,*  71.  One  of  the  same  class ;  class-mato 

Ed.  Rev. 
ClXss'i-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  classed.  Ec.  Rev. 
ClXs'sjc,  71.  An  author  or  work  of  the  first  rank;  more 

commonly  denoting  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  but  also 

applied  to  modern  authors.    Pope.    One  versed  in  the 

classics.  P.  Cyc. 
ClXs'sic,        )  a.  Greek  or  Latin,  or  relating  to  Greek  or 
ClXs'sj-c-A-L,  (      Latin  authors  ;  of  the  first  order  or  rank 

in  literature  ;  elegant ;  relating  to  a  classis  or  class 
ClXs'si-cal-T§M,*  71.  Same  as  classicism.  Ed.  Rev 
CLXs-si-cXL'j-TY,*7i.  State  of  being  classical.  Co/crid^clR., 
ClSs'si~cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  classical  manner. 
ClXs'si-c1?M,*7i.  a  classic  idiom  or  style.  London  Atke 

n(Bum.  [r.] 
ClXs'si-cIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  the  classics.  Hallam.  |R. 
ClXs-si-fi-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  classifying  ;  arrangement, 
ClXs'si-fy,  V,  a.  [i.  classified;  pp.  classifying,  classu 

fied.]  To  arrange  mio  classes;  to  distribute;  to  class. 
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I'T.X^SfS,  n.  njJpl.  CLAS'SEE  Order;  sort;  body;  an 
eccleaiastical  Doay,  convention,  or  assembly.  Milton, 

ClsXas'yLA.Tij*n.; pi.  classmen.  Scholars  in  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  are  examined  for  tlieir  degrees 
according  to  their  rate  of  merit;  answering  to  the  op- 
times  and  wranglers  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Crabh.  [work.  London. 

ClXth'r^te,*  o.  (Bot.)   Latticed ;  divided  like  lattice- 

ClXt't^R,  v.  n.  {jkULiteren^  Teut.]  [i.  clattered;  pp. 
cLATTERiNQ,  CLATTERED.]  To  make  a  Hoise  by  knocking 
sonorous  bodies  frequently  together ;  to  utter  a  noise  by 
being  struck  together ;  to  talk  fast  and  idly. 

ClXt't:^r,  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling. 

ClXt'ter,  k    *  'attling  noise  ;  a  confused  noise.  S/toA. 

ClXt'ter-er,  tu  One  who  clatters ;  a  babbler. 

CltXT'TJeR-XMG,  n.  A  confused  noise  ;  rattle.  {Bailey. 

fCLAu'D^NT,    a.     \claudeiis,    L.]     Shutting;    enclosing. 

ClAu'di-cXnt,  a.  Lunping;  halting.  [R.l 

Clau'dJ-cate,  v.  ju  [claadicoj  L.]  To  halt.  Bailey. 

ClAu-D|-ca'tipn,  n.  Lameness  ;  a  halt.  Tatier.  [R.] 

ClAuse,  71.  [clause^  old  Fr.]  A  part  of  a  sentence,  or 
words,  included  between  two  commas  or  other  stops ;  an 
article  or  particular  stipulation. 

ClAu-s£l'l^,*k.  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell.  Hamilton. 

UlAu'sIke,*  71.  The  foot-rot,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Crabb. 

ClAu-sIl'i-A,*  n.  A  genus  of  land  snails.  Brands. 

CLAus'TH'^Tj-iTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  lead.  Dana. 

GIj&us'tr^l.,  o.  [claiistrumj  L.]  Relating  to  a  cloister. 
^yliffe. 

CLkv^'\j~L^B.,*  a.  Having  clauses.  Smart. 

ClXu^'VRE,  (kIS.w'zhur}  n.  [clausuraj  L.]  Confinement. 
Geddes,  [r.] 

Cla'v^te,*  a.  (BoU)  Shaped  like  a  club.  P.  Cyc 

ClXv'Vted,  a.  [clavatus,  L.]  Like  a  club ;  set  with 
knobs  or  nails ;  clavate.  Woodward. 

Clave,  L  from  Cleave.  Cleaved;  clove.  See  Cleave. 

Claveau,*  (klr^-voO  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in  sheep;  sheep- 
pox.  Loudon, 

ClXv'el-lat-ed,  a.  Noting  or  relating  to  potash. 

fCLA'VER,  n.  Clover.  Sandys. 

Cla'vi-a-k¥,*  "•  i-Miis.)  An  index  of  keys,  or  a  scale  of 
lines  and  spaces.  Smart, 

ClXv'j-£3HORD,  7u  (Mas.)  An  instrument  with  keys  that 
strike  the  chords ;  clarichord. 

ClXv'j-cle,  (klAv'9-kl)  71.  [clavicula,  h.'j  (Mnat.)  A  small 
bone,  of  which  there  are  two,  fastening  the  shoulder 
bone  and  breast-bone ;  the  collar-bone.  [P.  Cyc. 

Ol^-vSc'V-l^r,*  a.  Relating  to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

ClXv-i-(?El'la,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  testaceous, 
acephalous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

CLAV^i-pER*  n.  [L.]  A  club-bearer.  Crabh. 

CLA-vi^'?R-oOs,*  a.  Bearing  a  club;  bearing  a  key. 
Mavmder. 

CZA'vfS*n.  [L.]  pi.  [L.]  CLA'TE^i  Eng.  CLA'ris-E$.  A 
key  ;  whatever  serves  to  unlock,  decipher,  or  explain. 
Crabb. 

Cla'vv,*  or  Cla'v^l,*  n,  (^rch.)  A  mantel-piece.  Britton. 

ClXw,  7u  The  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  a  beast  or  bird  ;  the 
whole  foot  with  the  hooked  nails;  the  holders  of  a 
shell-fish. 

Claw,  v.  a.  [i.  clawed  ;  pp.  clawing,  clawed.]  To  tear 
with  claws ;  to  pull,  as  with  the  nails ;  to  tear  or  scratch ; 
[fto  flatter.  Wdson.\ 

IClAw^bXck,  71.  A  flatterer.  Waxner. 

fCLlw'BXcK,  a.  Flattering.  Bp.  HaU. 

Clawed,  (klSiwd)  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Orejo. 

Claw'jng,*  or  ClXw'jng-Sff,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  beating  or 
turning  to  windward  from  a  lee-shore.  Crabb. 

Clay,  (kla)  n.  [clai,  Welsh.]  A  kind  of  earth,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties ;  any  natural  mixture  of 
earths  which  breaks  down  or  disintegrates  in  water,  and 
affords  a  plastic,  ductile  mixture.  —  (In  the  Bible  and  in 
poetry)  Earth  in  general,  or  common  earth. 

Clay,  v.  a.  [i.  clayed  ;  pp.  cLAVirfo,  clayed. J  To  cover 
with  clay ;  to  purify  by  the  use  of  clay,  as  sugar. 

Clay,*  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay.  Milton. 

OlXy'-BR.Xined,* (-brand)  a.  Dull;  stupid;  heavy.  Shak. 

Clav'-buIlt,*  a.  Farmed  of  clay.  Warton, 

Clay'-cold,  a.  Lifeless;  cold  as  clay.  Howe. 

Clayed,*  (klad)  p.  a.  Covered  or  mixed  with  clay;  puri- 
fied with  clay. 

CLAYE9,  (kHz)  n.  pi.  [claye^  Fr.]  (Fort.)  Wattles  made  with 
stakes  interwoven  with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgements. 

Clay^]EY,  (kla'e)  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  clay.  Derham. 

Clay'-GroOnd,  n.  Ground  abounding  with  clay.  1  Sings. 

Clay'ish,  (kla'ish)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  clay.  Harvey. 

Clay'-KIln,*  (kla'kil)  n.  A  stove  for  burning  clay.  Farm. 
Ency, 

Clay'-MXrl,  71.  Awhitish, smooth, chalky  clay.  Mortimer. 

Clay'more,  n.  A  large,  two-handed  sword  ;  written 
also  glaumore. 

Clay'-PIt,  71.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  Woodward. 

Clay'-Slate,*  71.  (Min.)  Argillite,  or  argillaceous  slate. 
Cleaveland. 


Clay'-Stone,  71   (Jlfm.)  An  argillaceous  llmestonfl. 

Clean,  (klen)  a.  Free  from  dirt,  impurity,  or  loathsomo 
disease  ;  pure ;  elegant ;  neat,  not  foul ;  dexterous,  no 
bungling ;  entire. 

Clean,  ad.  Q,uite;  perfectly;  without  miscarriage. 

Clean,  v.  a.  [i.  cleaned;  pp.  cleanino,  cleaned.]  To 
free  from  filth  or  impurity;  to  cleanse.  Thomson. 

Clisan'er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  cleans.  Sir  J.  Reti- 
noids. 

CLEAN'-HXND-ED,*a.  Having  Clean  bands.  Dr.  AUen. 

Clean'jng,*  n.  A  cleansing:  —  the  after-birth  or  secun- 
dines  of  a  cow.  Farm.  Ency.  This  word  is  in  use  in  the 
United  States  and  in  various  parts  of  England  Brocketl 
spells  it  clegaing  or  cleaning;  Grose,  clegning;  the  Craven 
Dialect,  cleanin  or  cleansin. 

CLiiAN'Li-Ly,  (klSn'le-le)  ad.  In  a  cleanly  manner, 

CLEAN'LiftiBED,*  (-limd)  o.  Having  well-proportioned 
limbs. 

ClEan'li-nISss,  (klEn'le-nSs)  n.  Freedom  from  dirt 

Cl£an'lv,  (klen'le)  a.  Free  from  dirt ;  clean  ;  pure 

Clean'lv,  (klen'l?)  ad.  In  a  clean  manner  ;  neatly. 

Clean'ness,  (kI5n'nes)  n.  Neatness;  purity;  innocence. 

Clean-Proof,*  71.  (Printing)  A  proof  having  few  or  no 
faults  or  errors.  Crabb, 

Cl£aN9'^-ble,  (kISnz'si-bl)  a.  That  may  be  cleansed. 

ClIIian^E,  (klSnz)  v.  a.  [i.  cleansed;  pp.  cleanbino, 
cleansed.]  To  make  clean  or  pure;  to  free  from  dirt  til 
any  impurity  ;  to  purify  ;  to  scour. 

ClI^an^'er,  (klSnz'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  cleanses  ;  a 
detergent.  _ 

Cleaw'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Well  proportioned.  Somt>» 
ville. 

ClEan^'i-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  cleansed.  Smart 

CLfiAN^'lNG,  (kienz'jng)  n.  Purification, 

CLi^AN^'lNO,*  p.  a.  Purifying;  making  clean;  abstet 
sive. 

Cl£an'-tIm-bered,  (-herd)  a.  Well  proportioned.  Shak 

Clear,  (kler)  a.  [clarusj  L.]  Bright ;  transparent ;  frea 
from  clouds;  lucid;  fair;  serene;  without  raixturej 
pure  ;  perspicuous  ;  not  obscure  ;  indisputable  ;  mani- 
fest ;  apparent ;  visible ;  obvious ;  plain  ;  evident  f 
distinct ;  unencumbered  ;  free  from  deduction  or  incum- 
brance ;  exempt ;  out  of  debt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 

Clear,  (kler)  ad.  Plainly;  clean;  quite.  Milton. 

CLE  AR,  n.  (  Carpentry)  A  term  used  by  builders  for  the  space 
within  a  house  from  wall  to  wall ;  the  ^pace  or  dimen- 
sions within  a  box.  Sec. 

Clear,  v,  a.  [i.  cleared  ;  pp.  clearing,  cleared.]  To 
make  clear  or  bright ;  to  free  from  obscurity  ;  to  vindicate ; 
to  cleanse ;  to  free  from  any  thing  faulty  or  censurable; 
to  clarify  ;  to  gain  without  deduction.  —  To  clear  a  ship^ 
is  to  satisfy  all  demands  at  the  custom-house. 

Clear,  v.  n,  To'grow  bright,  fair,  or  disengaged. 

Clear' a(^e,  n.  Act  of  removing  any  thing;  clearance. 

Clear' ance,  n.  Act  of  clearing.  —  (Com.)  A  certificata 
given  by  the  collector  of  a  port,  that  a  ship  has  been  en- 
tered and  cleared  according  to  law. 

Clear'er,  71.  One  who  clears ;  a  purifier. 

Clear'-hEad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  clear  head  or  understand 
ing.  Baxter. 

Clear'ing,  71.  Justification;  defence.  2  Cor. 

Clear'lv,  od.  In  a  clear  manner;  plainly;  evidently 
distinctly;  obviously;  explicitly. 

Clear'ness,  n.  State  of  being  clear ;  transparency  j  splen 
dor;  lustre;  distinctness;  sincerity. 

Clear'-see-jng,*  a.  Seeing  clearly  or  distinctly.  Col"^ 
ridge. 

Clear'-shin-in&,  a.  Shining  brightly.  Shak. 

Clear-sight'ed,  (-sit'ed)  a.  Perspicacious;  discerning. 

Clear-sTg-iit'ed-n£ss,  n.  Discernment. 

CLEAR'-STXRCH,  v.  a.  [i.  CLEAR-STARCHED  ;  pp.  CLEAR- 
STARCH! NO,  CLEAR-STARCHED.]  To  starch,  and  then 
spread  out  in  order  to  clear  ;  to  stiffen  with  starch. 

Clear'-Starch-er,  71.  One  who  clear-starches.  Taller'. 

Clear'-stXrch-inq,*  n.  The  act  of  stiffening  linen  with 
starch.  Ash. 

CLiiAR'-STO-RV,*n.  Oent,  Mag.  See  Clere-Story. 

Clear'-toned,*  (-tond)  a.  Having  a  clear  voice  or  tone. 
Atlierstone. 

Cleat,*  ti.  A  piece  of  wood  to  fasten  ropes  of  a  ship  on. 
Crabh.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  a  shoe  ;  a  thin  metallic 
plate  ;  a  piece  of  wood  for  strengthening.  Brockett. 

Cleat,*  v.  a.  To  strengthen  with  a  plate  of  inet^il.  Forby, 

Cleav'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  divided  or  cleft.  P.  Cyc. 

CLEAv'A(j^E,*  71.  The  act  or  manner  of  splitting.  Prof, 
Sedgioick. 

Cleave,  (kl5v)  v.  n.  [i.  cleayed  (Iclave)  ;pp.  cleaving, 
cleaved.]  To  adhere;  to  hold  to;  to  unite  aptly;  to  at- 
tach ;  to  stick. 

CLisAVE,  V.  a.  [i,  CLOVE  or  cleft  ^Iclave)  ;pp.  cleavini* 
cloven  or  cleft.]  To  divide  with  violence  ;  to  diviie 
to  split. 

Cleave,  v.  n.  To  part  asunder ;  'to  suffer  division, 

Cleave'land-ite,*7i.  (Jtfin.)  A  variety  of  albite    Dana 
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^IEav'eb,  n.  One  who  cleaves;  a  butcher's  axe:  —  a 
plant;  catch-weed. 

C!l£D(jM^,  rklSj)  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

CL£D9'v,*fl.  Applied  to  land  or  soil  that  is  stiff,  hard, 
tenacious,  or  mixed  with  clay.  Farm.  Diet, 

Cl.EE^,  (klSz)  n.  pi.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of  beasts 
which  are  cloven-fooled.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

CLfiF,  [iclSf,  P.JcuK.;  klif,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.] 
{Mus.)  A  character  or  mark  for  the  key. 

CLfeFT,  i,  Sep.  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 

Cl£ft,  71.  A  space  made  by  the  separation  of  parts  ;  a  dis- 
ease in  horses,  on  the  bought  of  the  pasterns. 

ClEft'-foot-ed,*  (klSft'fat-ed)  a.  Having  cleft  or  cloven 
feet.  Burnet, 

OlEft'-srAft,  V  a.  To  graft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a 
tree  and  inserting  the  acion.  Mortimer. 

Oi.£ft'-GrXft-ing-,*  n.  A  mode  of  grafting  performed  by 
inserting  the  scion  in  a  cleft  in  the  stock,  called  also  slit- 
graJUng.  Brande. 

Cl£g,  71,  {cUSi  Danish.]  The  horse-fly.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fCLfiM,  V.  a.  Iklemmen^  Ger,]  To  starve.  B.  Jonson. 

P^lEm,  v.  n.  To  starve.  B.  Jonson. 

OLE' MA.*  n  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant. 
Crabb. 

CL.&J^A-Tls*it.['L.'\  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants; 
the  virgin's  bower.  P.  Cyc. 

Cl£m'en-cv,  71.  Mercy;  mildness;  leniency;  gentleness. 

ClEm'ent,  a.  [cZeme7W,  L.]  Mild;  gentle;  merciful. 

Clem'en-tXne,*  [klSm'en-tin,  Ja.  K. ;  klem'en-tln,  Sm.] 
a.  Relating  to  St.  Clement,  or  the  constitutions  of  Clem- 
ent V. 

ClEm'ent-ly,  ad.  In  a  merciful  manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CLJiNCH.  See' Clinch. 

CiiE-5p'TE-RoDs,*  a.  (Ent)  Having  sheathed  wings;  — 
applied  to  insects,  as  beetles.  P.  Cyc. 

fCLEPE,  V.  a.  To  call  or  name.  Shak. 

fCLEPE,  V.  71.  To  call.  Saclcville. 

CL&p'sy-DR4.^  or  CLEF-sfDRAj  [klSp'se-dr^i,  W.  Srn 
P.  Cyc.  JVb.;  klep-si'dr^i,  Ja.  K.Brande,  Crabb.]  n.  [L.] 
A  watpr-glass,  or  vessel  for  measuring  time  by  water, 
among  the  ancients  ;  a  chemical  vessel. 

Clere'-Sto-RV)*  n.  {Arck.)  The  upper  story  or  row  of 
windows  in  a  Gothic  church ;  a  window  in  the  lantern  of 
a  tower.  FVaitcis. 

(Cler'^i-c^l,  a.   Relating  to  the  clergy  ;  clerical.  Milton. 

i;ler'(?y,  n.  [clergdj  Fr.]  The  body  or  order  of  men  set 
apart  by  ordination  for  the  offices  of  religion; — in  Eng- 
land, commonly  restricted  to  those  of  the  established 
church.  [fit  of  clergy.  Blacfcstone. 

'*LER'(J^y-A-BLE,  a.  {Law)  Entitled  to,  or  admitting,  bene- 

CiER'^y-MAW,  n. ;  pi.  CLERGYMEN.  One  of  the  clergy; 
a  man  in  holy  orders ;  an  ordained  Christian  minister. 

CLfiR'jc,  n.  A  clergyman.  Bp.  Rorsley.  J[r.] 

Cl.6k'ic,  0.  Relating  to  the  clergy  ;  clerical. 

ClEr'j-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  the  clergy.5p.  HaU. 

CLER'i-sy,*  n.  The  body  of  learned  men  ;  the  literati  Cole- 
ridge. [R.] 

IIClerk,  (klirk  or  klerk)  [kiark,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  kl^rk,  JVb.]  n.  [clericas^  L.]  [A  clergyman.  Ayliffc 
A  scholar.  Sldv^.']  A  writer  employed  in  a  public  or  pri- 
-.vate  office,  under  a  superior ;  one  employed  under  anoth- 
er i  a  Writer  or  assistant  in  an  office,  store,  &:e. ;  a  layman 
who  reads  the  responses  in  the  church  service,  ft^"  Clerk 
and  Mergeant  are  uniformly  pronounced  cZarA  a,na  sargeant 
"by  the  English  orthoepists ;  but  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  very 
-common  to  pronounce  them,  in  accordance  with  their 
orthography,  with  the  sound  of  the  e  as  in  her  and  jerk. 

bCLERK'-ALE,  (-al)  71.  The  feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  fVar- 
■■tmu 

ijCLERK'L^ss,!!.  Without  a  clerk  ;  unlearned.  Waterhouse. 
f  LERK'LIKE,  fl.  Learned.  Shak. 
♦Clerk'lv,  a.  Scholar-like.  Ahp.  Cranwer. 
■fCLERK'Ly,  ad.  In  a  learned  manner.   Qascoigne. 
Clerk'shIp  1.  Scholarship  ;  the  pffice  of  a  clerk. 

Cl£r'P-mAn-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  casting  lots.  Crabb. 

Ci.E-R6N'p-My,*  n.  Heritage  ;  patrimony  :  one's  lot. 
Smart.  [flowering  shrub.    Crabb. 

CLE'THRA*n.   [»fXj)9p*(.]   (Bot)    A  genus  of  plants;  a 

Cleve,  \  in  composition,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 

Clif,      >     name  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be  situated  on 

tJuvE,  /  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill;  as,  Cleveland^  Clif- 
ton, Stancliff. 

ClEv'er,  a.  Dexterous;  skilful.  Addison.  Just;  fit;  prop- 
er ;  commodious.  Pope.  Well-shaped  ;  handsome.  Arbuth- 
not  {f^  Johnson,  after  giving  the  above  definitions  of 
clever,  adds,  "  This  is  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used  but 
in  burlesque  or  conversation;  and  applied  to  any  thing  a 
man  likes,  without  any  settled  meaning."  It  is,  howev- 
er, an  old  word  in  the  language,  and  used  by  the  best 
English  authors  ;  but  it  is  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses  in  different  parts  of  England.  Coles  (1677)  defines 
it  "neat,  smooth,  dexterous;"  Bailey^  "skilful,  inge- 
nious, neat-handed,  well-shaped;"  Forby,  "dexterous, 
adroit;"  and  Ray^  "  neat,  elegant."  —  "In  either  sense," 


says  Forby,  "  it  is  so  very  common  and  general,  and  ap 
pears  so  to  have  been  for  many  years,  that  it  seema  dim 
cult  to  conceive  how  Sir  Thomas  D'owne  shruld  hav 
been  struck  with  it  as  a  provincialism  ;  and  still  more 
how  Ray,  long  afterwards,  should  have  let  it  pr.ss  as  such 
without  any  remark.  A  colloquial  and  familiar  terra  i 
certainly  is ;  but  assuredly  not  provincial,  nor  even  low.' 
In  the  United  States,  clever  is  much  used  as  a  colloqui- 
al word,  in  the  sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  hon- 
est; and  the  phrase,  "  clever  man,"  or  "  clever  fellow,"  is 
empl(-«ed  to  denote  a  person  of  ^ood  nature,  good  dis 
position,  or  good  intentions  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  Eng 
land.  —  "When  a  man,"  says  Bishop  Home,  "takes  it 
into  his  head  to  do  mischief,  the  public  has  always  reason 
to  lament  his  being  a  clever  fellow." 

CL£v'ER-Ly,  ad   In  a  clever  manner.  Hudibras 

CLfiv'ER-Nfias,  71.  Stale  of  being  clever.  South&y. 

ClEv'is,*  or  CLfiv'y,*  n.  A  draught-iron  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  to  put  on  a  plough,  or  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of 
a  wagon  or  cart ; — callea  also  cops.  Farm..  Ency.  [Provin- 
cial.] 

Clew,  (kia)  n.  Thread  wound  into  a  ball ;  the  thread  used 
to  guide  one  in  a  labyrinth  ;  any  thing  that  guides  or  d* 
rects  ;  the  corner  of  a  sail. 

Clew,  v.  a.  (J^aut.)  To  truss  up  sails  to  the  yard  by  deio- 
garnets,  or  clew-lines,  in  order  to  furling  ;  to  direct. 

CLE  w'-Gar-niets,*  71.  pi.  (JVaiit.)  A  sort  of  tackle  fastened 
to  the  clews  of  the  main  and  fore-sail,  to  truss  them  uj 
to  the  yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

Clew'-Line§,*  7i.  pZ.  (JVaut.)  Clew-garnets  employed  fo» 
the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLiCH,*  71.  A  Turkish  sabre  with  a  broad  blade.  Crabb. 

CLt'CK,u. 71.  [cliken,D.]  [i.  clicked  ;pp.  clicking,  clicked. 
To  make  a  sharp,  sntall,  interrupted  sound  or  noise. 

ClIck,  v.  a.  To  catch  or  snatch  hastily.  [North  of  Eng 
land.] 

CLtcK,  7U  The  latch  of  a  door  j  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

ClIck'er,  n.  One  that  clicks  ;  the  servant  of  a  salesman 
who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite  customers, 

Cl^ck'et,  71.  [cliquet,  old  Fr.]  The  knocker  or  hammer  o 
a  door.    Cotgrave. 

CLicK'iNG,*7i.  Act  ofmaking  a  succession  of  sharp  sounds 
as  a  clock,  or  a  horse  that  overreaches.  Farm.  Enaj. 

CLlcK'iNG-,*p.  a.  Making  a  sharp,  small,  interrupted  sounL 

Cli'ent,  n.  [cliens,  L. ;  client,  Fr.]  Formerly,  a  dependant 
correlative  to  patron  or  protector:  —  at  present,  one  who 
employs  an  attorney  or  counsellor. 

Cli-en'TA.l,  a.  Dependent.  Burke.  [R.] 

Cli'ent-ed,  a.  Supplied  with  clients.  Carew. 

CLi-fiNT'E-LAqjE,*  71.  The  body  of  clients,  or  dependants 
of  a  lord.  Sismondi. 

fCLi-EN-TELE',  71.  The  Condition  of  a  client.  Bp.  Hall 

Cli'ent-shIp,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  client.  Drydcn. 

ClIff,  71.  [clivus,  L.]  A  steep  rock.  Bacon. 

CLiFF'y,  a.  Broken  ;  craggy.  Harmar. 

ClIft,  71.  Sometimes  used  for  cliff,  and  for  cleft,  Spenser 

fCLlFT^i^D,  a.  Broken  i  split  open    Congreoe. 

ClIf'ty,  a.  Same  as  cUJ)i.  Pennant. 

Cli-mXc'TER,  n.  [KXtpavTri0.'\Sa.meas  climacteric.  Browne, 

||ClTm-ac-t£r'ic,  or  Cli-mac'teb-Ic,  [klim-ak-t6r'ik 
W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  kll-msik-ter'ik,  S.  P.  K. ;  klj-mak'- 
ter-ik,  Dyche,  Penning,  Barlow,  Blair,  Kenrick,  Entick, 
Maunder,  fVb.]  n.  A  step  or  gradation  in  the  years  of 
life  ;  a  critical  year  of  life,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  marked  by  some  change  in  the  body,  health,  or  for- 
tune of  a  person.  —  The  number  of  the  years  is  com- 
pounded of  7;  as,  21,  35,  49,  63,  and  70:— 63  being  the 
grand  climacteric,  and  70  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  age  of 
man.  [critical  periods 

||ClTm-ac-t£r'ic,*  or  Cli-m1c'ter-ic,*  a.    Relating  to 

CLlM-A'c-Ti5R'!-CAL,*a.  Relating  to  critical  periods  of  life. 

fCLlM-AC-T£R'i-CAL,  n.  Same  as  climacteric.  Fuller. 

ClI'mate,  71.  [;fAt/iaJ  A  space  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earfrh,  being  a  belt  or  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
longest  day  on  one  side  of  which  is  half  an  hour  shorter 
than  on  the  other  side  ;  or,  within  the  polar  circles,  a  por- 
tion comprehended  between  two  circles,  at  one  of  which 
the  longest  day  is  a  month  shorter  than  at  the  other:  — 
modification,  constitution,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  rel- 
at[ve  to  heat,  wind,  moisture,  &c. ;  temperature. 

fCLi'MATE,  V.  n.  To  inhabit,  ^ak. 

Cli-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  climate.  Dungl'ison. 

ClJ-ma'tipn,*  n.  The  act  of  inuring  to  a  climate,  Hort^ 
cul.  Reg. 

Cli'maT-ize,*  t>.  a.  [i.  clim^tised  ;  pp.  climatiziso, 
CLIMATI2ED.]  To  iuure  to  a  climate;  to  acclimate.  J 
Mills.  Ec.  Rev,  [Modern.] 

CLl-iviA.-T6L'Q-9y,*  71.  A  discourse  on  climate ;  an  inves 
tig^ation  of  the  causes  which  form  a  climate.  Brande. 

fCLl'MA-TURE,  71.  Climate.  Shak. 

Cli'mX'x,  71.  [<A(>a^.]  pL  cl1'mXx-e§.  (RheL)  A  grada 
tion,  or  gradual  rising  in  a  discourse,  from  that  w  hich  ii 
lower  or  less  impressive,  to  that  which  is  higher  iir  mora 
impressive  ;  gradual  rise ;  ascent. 
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ClTmf,  (kllm)  o.  n  [i  climbed  (fcLOMB) ;  pp.  climbing, 
CLiMftED  (f  clomb)  ]  To  ascend  up  with  labor ;  to  scale  j 
to  mount ;  to  get  up. 

KsAvCB.  (klim)  v.  a.  To  ascend  ;  to  mount.  Shak. 

Ci.Tmb'^-BLE,  (kllm'si-bl)  a.  Ascendable.  Sherwood. 

Climb':^r,  (klim'er)  lu  One  who  climbs  j  a  plant  that 
creeps  upon  some'  support. 

fCLiM'BER,  (klim'b?r)  v.  n.  To  mount  with  effort;  to 
clamber.  Tusser. 

Climb'jno,  (klim'jng)  n.  The  act  of  ascending. 

Clime,  7t.  [{rom  climate.]  Climate;  region.  Milton. 

Cli-nXn'thi-Om,*  n.  {Bot)  The  receptacle  of  a  compos- 
ite plant.  Branae, 

ClYnch,  V.  a.  [Idinkaj  Swed.]  [i.  clinched  ;  j?p.  clinch- 
ing, clinched.]  To  grasp  in  the  hand;  to  contract  or 
double  the  fingers ;  to  bend  in  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the 
other  side  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  fix. 

Clinch,  r.  tu  To  hold  fast  upon.  TV.  of  Buffim.  [r.] 

Clinch,  r.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning ;  a  pun  ;  an 
ambiguity :  —  a  part  of  a  cable ;  a  kind  of  knot ;  a  cramp  ; 
a  hold-fast, 

ClIwch'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  clinches,  or  holds  fast ; 
a  cramp;  ahold-fast.  Pope. 

ClInch'er-buIlt,*  a.  {J^aut.)  Made  with  clincher-work. 
Crabb 

Clinch  er^Work  *  (-wurk)  n.  (JVaae.)  That  disposition 
of  the  planks  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  in  which  the  lower  edge 
of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  the  slates 
on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Crabb. 

UlInGt,  v.  71.  [khjngeTj  Danish.]  [i.  clunq  (f  clong):  pj?. 
CLINGING,  CLUNG  (fcLONG).]  To  hang  upou  by  twlhing 
round ;  to  adhere. 

ClIng,  v.  a.  To  dry  up ;  to  consume.  Shak.  To  apply  close- 
ly.  SlDTfL 

ClIng'v*  (kling'e)  a.  Adhesive;  apt  to  cling. 

CLfN'lc,  Ti,  A  patient  that  keeps  his  bed.  Ahp.  Sancroft. 

ClIn'Jc,        )  a.  [kXivui.]    Relating  to  a  bed  ;  keeping  the 

ClTn'j-c^l,  j  bed  ;  bed-ridden.  —  A  clinicaX  lecture  is  a 
discourse  upon  a  disease  made  by  the  bed  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

ClInk,  (klingk)  v.  a.  \i.  clinked  '^pp.  clinking, clikked.] 
To  stnke  so  as  to  make  a  small,  sharp  noise ;  to  clank. 

CLtNK,  V.  71,  To  Utter  a  small,  sharp  noise.  Prior. 

CLtNK.  71.  A  sharp,  successive  noise ;  a  clank.  Shak. 

ClInk'^nt,*  a.  Glittering.  Addison,  [r.]  See  Clinquant. 

Cl5nk']er,*  n,  Avery  hard-baked  tile  or  brick  j  a  cinder. 
Smart. 

Cl1nk'-St6ne,*7i.  {Min.)  A  slaty  mineral;  an  overlying 
rock ;  phonolite.  Jameson. 

Cli-n6m'e-t:er,*  n.  {Min.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  dip  of  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

CliK-mI^'rI-cVl,*  !  «•  I^''^«»S  ">  -^linometry.  PhUlifs. 

Cli-nOm'^-trV,*  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  dip  of  min- 
eral strata.  Brande. 

Cxi'iVQU^^ivr,  (klingk'?nt)  a.  [Fr.]  Glittering;  dressed  in 
embroidery  or  tinsel  finery.  ShaJc,  [R.] 

Cl'in't9N-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

Cli'  P,*  7U  (Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses ;  the  patroness 
of  history. — (Conch.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  marine 
mollusks.  P.  Cijc. 

ClIp,  v.  a.  [z.  clipped;  pp.  clipping,  clipped.]  To  cut 
with  shears;  ti  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edges;  to 
curtail ;  to  cut. 

Cl/p,  v.  n.  (Falo  nry)  To  move  fast.  Dryden. 

ClIp,  n.  [tAb  f  nbrace.  SidneyJ]  The  act  of  shearing,  or 
the  wool  sheai  id.  Forby. 

Clip'per,  n.  Oiie  who  clips,  or  one  who  debases  coin  ;  a 
barber:  —  a  sharp,  fast-sailing  vessel;  a  vessel  or  ship 
employed  in  tlie  opium  trade,  between  India  and  China. 

ClIp'pjng,  71.  A  part  cut  off.  Locke. 

Ci/QCHj*  (k.Sk)  Tu  [Fr.]  A  party  ;  coterie;  a  company, 
or  band  of  followers  :  — used  in  an  ill  sense;  Brit.  Grit. 

Cliquish,*  (klik'jsh)  a.  Relating  to  a  clique  or  party.  Atli- 
enaum. 

ClIsh'-ClXsh,  v.  7u  To  sound  like  the  clashing  of  swords. 
Mirror  for  Ma^trates.  [R.l 

Cli'v^r,  or  Cli'v:?r§,  71.  A  plant;  the  cleaver.    Crabb. 

Cl^V'|-tv,*  n.  Proportionate  ascent  or  descent ;  gradient. 
Tanner. 

CLQ-A'CAf*  TU  [L.]  pi.  CLOACA.  A  subterranean  aque- 
duct ;  a  Jakes.  Crdib. 

Cl5ak,  (klok)  71.  A  loose  outer  garment ;  a  mantle  ;  a  cov- 
er ;  concealment ;  a  mask. 

Cloak,  v.  a.  [i.  cloaked;  pp.  cloaking,  cloaked.]  To 
cover  with  a  cloak  ;  to  hide  ;  to  mask  ;  to  veil ;  to  blind. 
Spenser. 

Cloak' A^^E,*  ti.  A  covering ;  act  of  covering  with  a  cloak. 
Martiveau.  [r.] 

Cloak'-BAg,  n.  A  portmantpau  ;  a  travelling-bag.  Shak. 

Cloak'ed-ly,  orf.  In  a  concealed  manner,  [r/1 

fCLd^n'ARD,'  (kl6sh'?rd)  ti.  [doche^  Fr.J  A  belfty.  Weeoer. 

ClOck,  n.  [cloccj  Welsh.]  A  machine  for  measuring  time  ; 
an  instrument  which  tells  the  hour  by  a  stroke  upon  a 


bell :  —  a  sort  of  beetle  or  insect. —  What  o^clotHtf  what  It 

the  hour  of  the  clock.' —  Clock  qf  a  stoeJdng,  embroider| 

about  the  ankle. 
Cl6cKj  v.a._&L  n.  To  call,  as  the  hen.  See  Cluck, 
Cl6ck'-Bee-tle,*  n.  A  noisy  kind  of  beetle.  Crabb. 
Cl6ck'-Case,*  n.  The  case  or  receptacle  of  a  clock.  MH- 

ton. 
Cl6ck'-Mak-:5r,  71,  One  who  makes  clocks. 
CL6cK'-SfiT-TER,  n.  One  who  regulates  clocks, 
CL6cK'-ST6cK-fNG,*  71.  An  embroidered  stocking.  Som 

erville, 
Cl6ck'-Work,  (-wurk)  n.  ■  Movements  by  weights  oi 

springs,  as  of  a  clock ;  well-adjusted  work. 
Clod,  n.   A  lump  of  earth  or  clay  ;  a  turf;  the  ground  \ 

any  thing  concreted  ;  any  thing  base  or  earthy  ;  —  a  dulL 

gross  fellow. 
Cl6d,  v.  n.  To  gather  into  a  mass ;  to  clot.  Miltvn. 
Cl6d,  v.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods, 

Cl6d'dy,  a.  Consisting  of  clods;  mean;  gross.  Shaft, 
Cl6d'h6p-per,  n.  A  clown  ;  a  laboring  farmer 
ClOd'pate,  n.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  clodpoll. 
Cl6d'PAT-ED,  a.  Stupid  ;  dull.  Arhuthnot. 
Cl6d'p5ll,  71.  A  thick-skull ;  a  dolt.  Slwk. 
Cl6ff,*  n.  (Com.)  An  allowance  of  two  pounds  in  [  hun- 
dred weight.  Same  as  clou^h. 
Cl6g,  V.  a,    \clogy  Welsh.]    [i.  clogged;  jjp.  cloqgino, 

CLOGGED.]  To  encumber  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  env 

barrass ;  to  load  ;  to  burden. 
Cl6g,  v.  n.  To  coalesce ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  encumbered. 
Cl6g,  71.  A  weight;  an  encumbrance;  a  kind  of  addition- 
al shoe  worn  to  keep  the  feet  from  wet ;  a  wooden  shoe 
ClGg'si-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  cloggy 
Cl5g'-GING,  n.  An  obstruction.  More. 
CLOG'j&Vja*  Adhesive;  obstructing;  dogging  up. 
CloIs'ter,  71.  [claustrumj  L.]    A  place  of  religious  retire- 
ment ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery :  —  a  square  shut  in  by  the 

church,  chapter-house,  refectory,  &c. : — a  quadrangulai 

arcade ;  a  peristyle ;  a  piazza. 
CloIs'ter,  v.  a.  \i.  cloistered;  pp.  cloistering,  clois 

TERED.]  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister;  to  confine. 
Cl6Is'ter-al,  (I.  Solitary;  recluse.  Donne. 
CloIs'tered,  (klbis'terd)  p.  a.  Solitary  ;  inhabiting  clois- 
ters ;  built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 
CloIs'ter-eb,  71.  One  belonging  to  a  cloister.  BramhaU 
CloIs'tress,  71.  A  nun.  Shak.  [r.] 
Cloke,  71.  See  Cloak, 
fCLSMB,  (kl6m)  [klSm,  fV.  Sm.;  klum,  P.;  klcm,Ja.  R.j  t. 

&  p.  from  Climb; — now  climbed.  See  Climb 
Cl6mp,*  v.  n.  To  walk  heavily,  as  with  thick-soled  shoes 

to  clamp.  Hunter. 
tCL6NG,  i,  &L  p^  from  Cling.  Clung.  See  Cling. 
ClSn'ic,*  a.  Shaking;  convulsive;  contracting.  Oafifr. 
fCLOok,  V'  a.  To  close  with  glutinous  matter.  Mortimer 
Clo^E,  (kloz)  V.  a.  [clajistcs,  L.l  [i.  closed;  pp.  cLoaiNO 

CLOSED.]  To  shut ;  to  conclude  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  _. 

to  enclose ;  to  join ;  to  unite  fractures. 
Clo^e,  u.  71,  To  coalesce. —  To  close  vrith,  to  come  to  an 

agreement  with ;  to  grapple  with,  as  in  wrestling 
Clo§e,  (kloz)  Tu  Time  or  manner  of  closing ;  a  grapple  in 

wrestling ;  pause ;  cessation ;  conclusion  ;  end ;  termina 

tion. 
Close,  (klos)??.  A  small  place  or  field  inclosed  or  fenced 

around  ;  a  passage  ;  an  interest  in  the  soil :  —  the  confinei 

of  a  cathedral. 
Close,  (klos)  a.  Shut  fast;  having  no  vent;  confined, 

wanting  ventilation  ;  stagnant ;  compact ;  solid  ;  dense  ; 

firm ;  concise ;  brief;  tight ;  narrow  ;  near  to  ;  penurious ; 

hidden;  secret;  trusty:  sly;  attentive;  intense;  full  to 

the  point;  home  ;  retired:  —  applied  to  the  weather,  dark ; 

cloudy  ;  not  clear ;  wanting  air ;  oppressive. 
Close,  (klos)  arf.  Nearly;  densely;  secretly.  Milton, 
Cl6se'-bXnd-ed,  a.  In  close  order.  Milton. 
Close-bod'ied,  (-(d)  a.  Fitting  close  to  the  body. 
Cl6se'-by,*  a.  Within  a  little  distance  ;  very  near.  Pope. 
Close'-cqm-pX.ct'ed,  a.  Being  in  close  order.  Addison. 
Close'-coOched,  (-kbficht)  a.  Concealed.  Milton. 
Close'-cur-tained,  (-tind)  a.  Encircled  with  curtains 
Close'-fIst-JED,  a.  Penurious.  Bp.  Berkeley, 
CL6sE'-GRAT-ED,*a.  Shut  up  with  close  gratings.  Young. 
Close'-hXnd-ed,  a.  Penurious  ;  covetous.  Hale. 
Close'-hAnd-^d-nEss,    ti.    Penurious n ess.    Adn.  Holy. 

day. 
Close'hAuled,*  (klos'ha.wld)  a.  (JVaui.)  Noting  the  trim 

of  a  ship  when  brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible 

Mar,  Diet. 
Close'ly,  ad.  In  a  close  manner;  secretly;  attentively. 
Close'n^ss,  ti.  State  of  being  close ;  narrowness  ;  want  ol 

air ;  compactness  ;  secrecy  ;  avarice. 
Close '-'PENT,  a.  Shut  close.  Dryden. 
Clo^'er,  (kloz'er)  n.  A  finisher;  a  concluder.  —  (Arch.)  A 

piece' used  to  close  in  the  end  of  a  course  of  brick-work. 
Close'stool,  71,  A  chamber  cabinet.  Oarth. 
Cl65'5t,  n.  A  small  private  room  or  apartment;  a  cup 

board. 
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ClO^':^ r,  fi.  a.  [i.  closeted;  pp.  closetino,  closeted.] 
To  sb  It  up  in  a  closet  j  to  takt;  into  a  closet  for  a  secret 
inter\  iew. 
Il6s't:t-Door,*  n.   The  door  or  entrance  of  a  cloaet. 

Swift 
CLOSE'-T&NauED,(-tiin^d)a,  Cautious  in  speaking.  Skak. 
I  Cl6§'5T-S1x,  n.  Sin  committed  aecretly.  Bp.  Hall. 
CLdSH,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle ;  the  founder. 

MartiTu  A  kind  of  game;  nine-pins.  Scott. 
Cl5^'ing-,  n.  An  ending;  period;  conclusion. 
Cl6§'Jng,*P.  o.  Bringing  or  coming  to  an  end ;  terminat- 
ing.' 
Clo^'VRE,  (klo'zhur)  n.  Act  of  shutting  up  ;  that  which 

incloses  ;  inclosure ;  conclusion  ;  end.  Shak.  [r.] 
Ol6t,  n.   [klottey  D.j  Any  thing  clotted ;  concretion ;  co- 
agulation ;  a  clod  ;  a  duU,  heavy  man.  B.  Jonson. 
Clot,  w.  a.  [i.  clotted;  pp.  clotting,  clotted.]  Toform 
into  clots,  or  clods ;  to  concrete ;  to  coagulate ;  to  become 
f^ross  ;  to  clod. 
Cl6t'biru,  n.  The  cenanthe  ortolan. 
CLoT'BiJR,*  n.  A  plant;  the  common  burdock.  Booth. 
IIClJTH,  (kloth  or  kiawth)  [klSth,  JT.  P.  F.  E.  Jo.  Sm.j 
k  Jiwlhj  S.  J.  K.  Wb.]  n. ,- pi.  cloths,  (kl^wthz  or  klStftz) 
A  texture  or  fabric  woven  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  &c.  j 
any  thing  woven  for  dress;  a  piece  of  linen  spread  up- 
on a  i&.ble ;  a  texture  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  &c. ;  acler- 
'  gjm'^n^s  dress. 

Clothe, D.  a.  [i. clothed, clad;  pp. clothing, clothed, 
CLAD.  55"  The  re^lar  form,  clothed^  is  now  chiefly  used.] 
To  cover  or  furnish  with  clothes ;  to  attire ;  to  invest 
with  garments  ;  to  dress  ;  to  invest. 
Clothe,  (kloth)  D.  n.  To  wear  clothes.  Shak.  [r.] 
l|CL6THES,*(kl6thz  (wkloz)  [klothz,  P.  Jf.  Sm.j  kioz,  S.J. 
E.i  klotnz  or  kloz,   fV.  Ja.}  n.  pi.  Garments;  vesture  ; 
clothing  ;  dress  ;  raiment ;  apparel ;  attire. 
jIClothe^'-BrOsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  brushing  clothes.  Booth. 
HClothe^'-Man,*  n. ;  pL  clothes-men.  A  dealer  in 

clothes.  P,  Mag. 
|JClothe§'-Press  *  n.  A  depository  for  clothes.  Smollett. 
Clotu'ier,  (kloth'yer)  n.  A  seller  of  clothes  ;  a  maker  of 
cloth  ;  an  outfitter.  —  ( U.  S.)  A  fuller ;  a  dresser  of  cloth. 
Cloth'inGt,  n.  Dress ;  vesture,  Fairfax, 
Cloth'ing,*?.  a.  Furnishing  with  clothes  ;  dressing. 
i1Cl5th'-Pr£ss-ing,*  n.  Act  of  pressing  cloth  j   act  of 

pressing  stuffs  when  cold.  Booth. 
|ICloth'-Shear-er,  n.  One  who  trims  cloth. 
Cl6th'-Work-er,  (-wurk-)  n.  A  maker  of  cloth.  Scott. 
||Cl6th'-Work-Ing,*  n.  The  manufacture  of  cloth.  Qold~ 

smith 
CLdT'F5LL,  n.  Thickskull ;  clodpoll.  Shak. 
CL6T'TED,*a.  Coagulated  ;  formed  into  clots.  Smart, 
tCLdl'T^R,  V.  n.  To  concrete  ;  to  clot.  Dryden. 
Cl6t'ting,*  71.  Coagulation  ;  a  clotted  substance.  Crabb. 
ClSt'ty,  a.  Full  of  clots.  Harvey. 

CloOd,  n.  A  collection  of  vapors  suspended  in  the  air  at 
some  height,  and  so  far  condensed  as  to  be  visible  ,  some- 
thing that  covers  or  obscures  ;  the  veins,  marks,  or  stains 
in  stones  or  other  bodies  ;  any  state  of  obscurity  or  dark- 
ness ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude. 
LloOd,  V.  a.  [i.  clouded;  pp.  oloudino,  clouded.]  To 
darken  with  clouds  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  sully  ; 
to  defame. 
CloOd,  v.  tu  To  grow  cloudy.  Shak. 

CloCu'a^e,'''  n.  State  of  being  cloudy  ;  cloudiness.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 
Cloud'-as-c£nt  -}N0,  a.  Mounting  to  the  clouds.  Sajidys, 
Cl&Od'b£r-R¥,  ii    a  plant ;  the  knotberry,  or  mountain 

bramble. 
CLoOD'BOPif,  ■«   florn  of  a  cloud.  i)rj(Zen. 
CloOd'cj)*/,  t*  Topped  with  clouds.  ShaJc. 
C/LbOD'-c^TV-Ptb'r^iWG,  a.  Driving  the  clouds;  an  epithet 

applied  to  Jupuer    Thomson, 
CLoOD'-cfiv-ER^iD,  (-?rd)a.  Covered  with  clouds.  Young, 
CloOd'-djs-p£t,  L|:<ig,  a.  Dispelling  the  clouds.  Dryden. 
CLbOD'-E-CL^T'ED,C-knpst)ft.  Eclipsed  by  a  cloud.  Shak. 
CloOd'i-ly,  arf   In  a  clou  J/ manner;  obscurely, 
ULbOD'i-N£ss,  n.  State  of  bjing  cloudy  ;  darkness;  want 

of  brightness. 
CLoOD'-Kiss-iKO,  a.  Tfiiching  the  clouds.  Shak. 
CloCd'less,  a.  Free  f  om  clouds  ;  clear. 
Cl60d'l:?;t,*  n.  A  litUb  cloud.  Sat.  Mag. 
CloDd'-tSpi,  a.   Ha.7 p.g  the  top  covered  with  clouds. 

Gray. 

'jLoOn'-TOtJCH-IWO^,  tf   Ascending  to  the  clouds.  Sandys. 

Cl60d'y,  a.  Coxe  ed  *pith  clouds;  dark;  obscure;  dim; 

gloomy;   lowtr^igj   iiiarked  with  spots  or  veins;  not 

bright. 

ULOUGH,  (kluf  #/  V'-5f )  [kI5f,  P.  F.i  kiaf,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 

kisa,  jr.]  71.  VLe  cleft  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff. 
Clouoh,  (kl6f )  rt   An  allowance  in  weight.  See  Cloff. 
CloCt,  n.  A  c'o'ft  for  any  mean  use  ;  a  patch ;  a  mark  of 
white  cloth  of  c/hich  archers  shot ;  an  iron  plate  to  keep 
an  axle-|j-ee  fxrm  wearing  ;  a  blow  ;  a  nail. 
tlLOfiT,  v.  0.    [u  clouted  ;  pp.  clouting,  clouted,]  To 


patch  ;  to  cover  with  a  cloth ;  to  join  coarsely  ;  to  bea 

to  strike. 
CLoftT':?D,  p.  a.  Patched  :  —  also  used  wrongly  for  elottei 
■(■CloOt'er-LV,  o.  Clumsy  ;  awkward.  Mortimer. 
Clove,  i,  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 
Clove,  n.  An  East  Indian  spice,  which  is  the  dried  bud 
of  the  clove-tree,  caryophyllus  aromaticus  :  —  a  division  ol 
a  weight  of  cheese  or  wool:  —  a  part  separated,  as  the 
parts  into  which  garlic  separates,  when  the  outer  skiu 
is  torn  off. 
Clove-(^Il'ly-flo^-er,  n.  Same  as  clove-pink,  MiUer. 
Clo'ven,  (kI5'vn)p.  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 
Clo'ven-foot,  (kl6'vn-fut)  o.  Cloven-footed.  Spenser. 
Clo'ven-foot-ed,  (klo'vn-fit-ed)  }  a.    Having  the  foot 
Clo'ven-hoofed,  (kl6'vn-h6ftj      j     divided  into  two 

parts. 
Clove'-PInk,*  n.    A  carnation-pink ;  a  species  of  diaB- 

thus  ;  a  flower  that  smells  like  cloves    P.  Cijc. 
Clo'ver,  n.  A  species  of  trefoil ;  a  valuable  kind  of  grass, 
of  several  varieties.  —  To  live  hi  clover ^  to  live  luxuriously 
Clo'vered,  fklo'verd)  a.  Covered  with  clover.  Thomson^ 
Clo'ver-Flot^-er,  n.  The  flower  of  clover.  Drayton, 
Clo'ver-GrAss,  n.  See  Clover.  Oay. 
Clo^n,  n.  A  rustic ;  a  coarse,  ill-bred  man  ;  the  fool  oi 

buffoon  in  a  drama. 
Clo^^n,  v.  n.  To  play  the  clown.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 
tCLOl^N'^q^E,  n.  The  behavior  of  a  clown.  B.  Jonson 
CloiX^n'er-y,  7t,  Ill-breeding;  rudeness.  Chapman.  [R.] 
Clo^n'jsh,  a.  Resembling  a  clown;  coarse;  rough;  ill 

mannered  ;  ungainly. 
CLo^t^N'isH-LY,  ad.  In  a  clownish  manner;  coarsely 
Cloi^n'jsh-nEss,  7t.  Rusticity:  incivility    Dryden, 
Clo^n'^-MDs't^rd,  n.  A  plant, 
CLOf,v.  ff.  [c^ouer,  Fr.]  [i.  cloved;  pp.  cloying,  clotko 

To  satiate  ;  to  fill  to  loathing  ;  to  surfeit ;  to  glut 
Clo^'ing,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  cloy  ;  satiating. 
Cloy'less,  a.  That  cannot  surfeit  or  cloy.  Shak, 
tCLOY'MENT,  71.  Satiety;  surfeit.  Shak. 
CLtiB,  n,  A  heavy  stick  :  —  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  ol 
cards  :  —  an  association  of  persons  who  meet  under  certain 
self-imposed  regulations  or  by-laws  ;  a  small  society  ;  a 
company :  —  a  share  or   proportion  paid  to  a  common 
stock. 
ClDb, u.  71.  \i,  clubbed;  pp.  clubbing,  clubbedJ  To  cud 

tribute  to  a  common  expense  ;  to  join  to  one  effect 
ClOb,  v.  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckoning.  Pope. 
ClObbed,  (kltibdj  a.  Heavy  or  thick,  like  a  club. 
fCLDB'BER,  n.  See  Clubbist. 
jClGb'BISH,  a.  Rustic.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
ClOb'bist,  n,  A  member  of  a  club.  Burke. 
Cl^B'-FIst,  71.  A  large  fist.  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
ClOb'-fIst-ed,  a.  Having  a  large  fist.  Howell. 
ClDb'-foot-ed,  (klub'fut-ed)  a.  Having  crocked  feet 
ClGb'-GrJss,*  n.  A  species  of  grass.  Farm..  Ency. 
ClCb'-h^ad-ed,  a.  Having  a  thick  head.  Derliam. 
ClOb'-HoOse,*  71,  A  house  occupied  by  a  club.  Smart. 
CLijB'-LAw,  71.  The  law  of  brute  force  :  —  law  regulating  ■ 

club  or  association. 
CLt5B'-MXN,  71.  One  who  carries  a  club  ;  a  clubbist. 
ClCb'-Moss,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  moss,  of  which  Iha 
seeds  are  very   minute,  resembling   impalpable  yellovr 
powder,  and  are  burnt  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning! 
snake-moss.  Brande. 
ClOb'-R66m,  n.  The  room  in  which  a  club  assembles. 
CLfiCK,  v.  M.J^;Zoccia7i,  Welsh,]  [i,  clucked  ;  pp.  clucking, 
clucked.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  hen ;  to  call  chickens 
as  a  hen.  Shale 
ClDck,  V,  a.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  chickens.  Shak. 
ClDck'ing,*7i.  The  noise  ofa  hen  when  calling  her  chiclr- 

ens. 
Clue,  n.  See  Clew. 

CLtJE'-GSR-NETS,*n.  See  Clew-Garnets. 
CLtJMP,  n.  A  shapeless  mass ;  a  mass  or  cluster  of  trees  at 
shrubs:  —  the  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata:  —  a  clust^ 
of  trees. 
fCLtJMP'ER,  V.  a.  To  form  into  clumps  or  masses.  More 
ClCmps,  71.  A  numskull.  Grose.  [Provincial  and  low.] 
ClDmp'y,*  a.  Consisting  of  clumps;  massive;  shapeless 

Pickering, 
CLtJM'^i-LY,  ad.  In  a  clumsy  manner, 
CLtiiVi^§i-w£ss,  71.  Awkwardness.  Collier. 
ClOm'^v*  "■•   Awkward;  heavy;  artless;  unhandy;  an* 

couth;  untoward. 
ClCnch,*  71,  (Min,,)  A  blue  substance  found  in  coaI-pit4 

Crabb. 
ClOng,  1.  &  p.  from  Cling.   See  Cling. 
CLt^NG,  a.  Wasted  with  leanness ;  shrunk  with  cold.  [Lo> 

cal.J 
tCLtiTfG,  V.  n.  To  shrink ;  to  waste ;  to  adhere.  More 
CLtr'Ni-Ac,*"  71.  A  reformed  Benedictine  monk  of  Cluny 
Clu'ni-Xc,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  Clunj'.  Qougk, 
ClCs'ter,  71.  A  bunch  or  number  of  the  same  things  grow 
ing  or  collected  together,  as  of  grapes,  shribs,  or  trees 
a  bunch  ;  a  crowd. 
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CLVS'T^R,  U.  n.  [t.  CLUSTERED  ;  pp.  CLUSTERINO,  CLUS- 
TERED.] To  grow  in  bunches  or  clusters  j  to  coUect  to- 
gether. Milton. 

ClDs'ter,  V,  a.  To  collect  into  bodies. 

ClOs't^r-Grape,  n,  A  small,  black  grape.  Mortimer. 

ClOs'ter-Ing,*  jj.  a.  Gathering  into  clusters. 

ClDs'ter-v,  a.  Growing  in  clusters.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

ClDtch,  v.  a.  [i.  clutched;  pp.  clutching,  clutched.] 
To  i^ripe ;  to  grasp  ;  to  contract  the  hand. 

ClOtch,  71.  Gripe;  grasp;  seizure.  See  Clutches. 

ClDtch'es,*  71.  pi.  The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal ;  the  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or  cruelty.  Perry, 

Clu'thal-ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  congeries  of  imperfect  crys- 
tals, forming  nodules  in  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

ClDt'ter,  n.  A  bustle  ;  disorder ;  clatter.  Swift, 

ClDt'ter,  V,  a.  [i.  cluttered;  pp.  clutterino,  clut- 
tered.] To  hurry  together ;  td  confuse.  Bacon. 

ClUt't^^b,  d.  n.  To  make  a  noise  or  bustle ;  to  clatter. 

CLtp-:^-Xs'TER,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  sea-urchins.  Brande. 

ClI^p'e-ate,^  a.  {Bou)  Resembling  a  round  buckler.  P. 
Owe  ■ 

Cl.fs'TER,  [klls'ter,  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ,-  glis'ter,  S.J.  F.  K.] 
n.  [wAiJOTfj/j.]  {Med.)  A  liquid  thrown  into  the  rectum 
or  large  intestine  by  means  of  a  syringe,  pipe,  or  tube. 

tCl.5^S'TER-iZE,  w,  71.  To  apply  a  clyster.  Cotffrave. 

Cl1?s't:]er-Pipe,  n  The  pipe  by  which  a  clyster  is  in- 
jected. 

Cl5s't:^r-wise,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  clyster.  Oreenhill. 

Co-,  Cog-,  Col-,  Com-,  Con-,  Cor-,*  is  a  prefix  of 
Latin  origm,  and,  in  most  of  the  words  compounded  with 
It,  signifies  with,  together,  jointly,  mutually,  at  the  same 
time,  union  of  parts,  and  the  like  ;  its  form  varying  with 
the  letter  or  sound  that  follows.  SmarL 

Co-^-ciER'VATE,  »,  a.  [coacervoj  L.]  To  heap  up.  Bar 
con.    [^R.] 

Co-^-CER'V^TE,*  a.  Accumulated;  heaped  up.  Brande. 

Co-X^-ER-VA'TIpN,  71.  A  heaping  together.  Bacon.  [R.] 

CoACllj  (koch)  n.  [coc/ic,  Fr.]  A  four-wheeled  pleasure 
carriage ;  or  a  vehicle  for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  for  trav- 
elling. 

Coach,  v.  a.  Sen.  To  carry  in  a  coach  ;  to  ride  in  a  coach. 

CoACH'-BSXjTi.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  the  coach 
Bits. 

Coach'fOl,  71.,-  pL  coach'fOl^.  As  many  as  a  coach 
will  bold.  Addison. 

Coach'-Hire,  71.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  coach.  Dry- 
den. 

Coach'-Horse,  n   A  horse  for  drawing  a  coach. 

Coach'-HoOse,  n.  The  house  in  which  the  coach  is  kept. 

Coach'-Mak-er,  n.  One  who  makes  coaches.  SAoft. 

Coach'man,  71. ;  pi.  coachmen.  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

Coach'man-shIp,  71.  The  skill  of  a  coachman.  Jenyns, 

COACH'-WHl;iiL,*7i.  The  wheel  of  a  coach.  Hawkins. 

\Cq-Xct'j  v.  n.  To  act  together,  Sliak. 

fCp-XcT'ED, />.  a.  [coacittjT,  L.T  Forced.  B.  Jonson. 

Cp-Xc'TipN,  71.  Compulsion  ;  force.  Soat/u 

Cp-AcT'iVE,  a.  Restrictive  ;  acting  in  concurrence,  Shak. 

C9-AcT'jvE-LY,  ad.  In  a  coactive  manner.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Co-^c-Ti'v'j-TV,*  71.  Unity  of  action.  H.More. 

Cp-Ai>'Ji^'-ivtiSNT,  [kp-^d'ju-ment,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.;  ko-^d-ju'- 
ment,  P.  S^.]  n.  Mutual  assistance,  [R.] 

Co-Xd'JV-tXnt,*  n.  An  assistant;  an  associate.  Pope. 

CO-Xd'jv-tXnt,  [kp^d'jy-tslnt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko-^id- 
Ju't^nt,  K.  ffft.J  a.  [con  and  adjuto,  L.]  Helping. 

Co-AD-JU'TpR,  [k6-?d-ja't9r,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
k9-*'^d'jy-tur,  E.  Dyche^  Salmon,  Crabh.l  n.  A  fellow-help- 
er.~-(Ca7Ufn  law)  One  who  is  appointed  to  assist  a  bishop 
jrown  old  or  infirm. 

Co-AD-ju'TpR-SHiP,*  71.  The  state  of  a  coadjutor.  Qm. 
Rev. 

C6-^d-j0'TRES8,*  n.  Same  at  Madjutrix.  H.  More. 

C6-AD-Ju'TRj"x,  71.  A  female  fellow-helper.  Smollett. 

Co-^d-ju'trjx-shIp,*  Ji.  The  state  of  a  coadjutrix.  Fp. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Cp-Xd'jv-van-c¥)  «■  [con  and  adjuvo^h.]  Concurrent  help. 
Browne.  [R.] 

Cp-Xd'v-n^te,*  a,  (5oi.)  United  at  the  base  ;  joined  to- 
gether. Brande. 

Cp-XD-V-Ni"TipN,  (kp^d-y-nish'un)?!.  [con,  ad,  MTiitio,  L.] 
A  union  of  different  substances.  Hale,  [r.] 

C6-^d-v£mt'vR-?Kj  n.  A  fellow-adventurer.  Howell. 

|Co-^r-F6R'?ST,  V.  a.  To  convert  ground  into  forest. 
HowelU 

Cp-A'9^ENT,  n.  An  associate,  Beawm.  8c  FL 

Cp-X(;^'I-TATE  *  V.  a.  To  move  or  agitate  together.  Blount. 

fCo-^G-M^NT',  «.  a.  To  heap  together.  QlanvUle. 

fCp-XG-M:eN-TA'TipN,  71.  Collection ;  conjunction.  B.  Jon- 
aon. 

Cp-Xg'V-l^^-bls,  a.  Capable  of  concretion.  Boyle. 

Cp-Xg'v-lAnt,*  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  that  coagulates 
Dunglison. 

Cp-Xg'V-late,  v.  a  [coaguhi.Xi.'l  [i,  coagulated  ;  pp.co- 
aoulatinG)  coAtiULATED.]  To  Ktrcc  into  concretions  ;  to 
curdle  ;  to  congeal.  Bacon, 


Cp-XG'v-l'ATB,  V.  n.  To  run  into  concretions  j  ti  curdlf 

Bacon, 
Cp-Xs-y-LVTlpN,  n    Act  oi  coagulating;  that  which  il 

coagulated;  concretion;  congelation.  Bp, Berkeley 
Cp-Xg'V-LA-tIve,  a.  Producing  coagulation,  BoyU 
Cp-XG'V-LA-TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  coagulates. 
Cp-Xo'V-L^-Tp-Ry,*a.  Tending  to  coagulate  or  unite  Boyls 
CQ-)ie'i;-Li^M,*n.  [L.]  Acurded  or  coagulated  sabEtance 

a  substance  that  causes  coagulation,  as  rennet,  CrMbb. 
Co'aid,*  71.  A  fellow-helper ;  conjunctive  assistance.  Pop$. 
CoAK,  71.  See  Coke, 
Coal,  (kol)  n.  A  solid,  inflammable  substance  or  fossil 

used  for  fuel ;  a  form  of  carbon  obtained  by  burning  wood 

the  cinder  of  scorched  wood  ;  charcoal ;  fire. 
CoAii,  V.  a.  To  burn  to  charcoal ;  to  mark:  with  coal     Caim 

den.  [R.] 
Coal'-elXck,  a.  Black  as  coal.  Spenser. 
CoAii'-B6x,  71.  A  box  to  carry  coals  to  the  fire 
COAii'-DDsT,*  n.  A  dust  arising  from  coal.  Seward 
CoAL'ER-y,  71.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug;  a  colliery 

Woodward.  [R.] 
Co-j^-LJts^E',  (ko-^-lSs')  f.n,  [ coalesco J  Ij.']  [i.  coalesced 

pp.  COALESCING,  COALESCED. ][   To  uuitc  in  ma&scs ;  ta 

^ow  together ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 
Co-A-iifis'cENCE,  (k6-^-l£s's?n8)  71,  Concretion  ;  u  lion 
Co-A-lEs'cent,  a.  Growing  together;  united. £o^^. 
CoAL'-FiELD.*  71.  A  field  or  land  containing  ccal.  Dr 

Tkomjion. 
COAL'-FIsH,  n,  A  species  of  beardless  gadus. 
Coal'-FIt-ter,*  n.  A  factor  who  conducts  the  sales  be 

tween  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  Eind  the  shipper  cf  coals. 

Ihoiss. 
Coal'-GXs,*  7u  a  gas  procured  from  coal.  Hamilton. 
Coal'-Hod,*  n.  A  utensil  for  coal ;  a  coal-scuttle.  Forby, 
COAL'-HbOSE,  7i.  A  place  to  put  coals  in.  Junius, 
Cd-A-Li"TlpN,  (kS-j-lish'yn)  n.   Union  of  partic  es  int« 

one  mass  ;  union  of  persons  into  one  body  or  party. 
Co-^-Ll"TipN-ER,*  n.  One  who  unites  in  a  coalit  on.  By- 
ron. 
Co-A-LT"TlpN-lST,*  (ko-gi-nah'yn-ist)  n.  An  advocate  fol 

coalition.  Spectator. 
Coal'-Man,*  71. ;  pi.  COAL-MEN.  One  who  deals  in  or  car- 
ries coal.   Qu.  Reo. 
C6al'-M£a?-VRE,*  (kol'mSzh-ur)  n.  A  measure  for  coaU 

Thomson, — (OeoL)  A  bed  or  stratum  of  coal.  Brande. 
Coal'-Mer-ch^-NT,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  coals.  JodreU 
C6AL'ME-T:ipR,*7i.  One  who  measures  coal.  Smart. 
Coal'-MIne,  71.  A  mine  in  which  coals  are  dug.  Mortimer, 
Coal'-Mi-ner,  n.  One  who  works  in  a  coal-mine  Junius, 
C6al'-P1t,  n.  A  pit  in  which  coals  are  dug ;  a  place  where 

charcoal  is  burnt.  Woodward. 
Coal'-PlAnt,*  71.  An  impression  of  plants  found  on  fossil 

coal.  P.  Cyc, 
Coal'-ShIp,  71.  A  ship  that  carries  coals  ;  a  colliei.  Junius. 
Coal'-Stone,  7i.  A  sort  of  hard  coal.  Woodward. 
Coal'-Work,  (wUrk)  n.  A  plare  where  coals  are  found 
Coal'y,  (ko'le)  a.  Containing  or  resembHng  coal.  MUton 
Co-an-n£x',*  v.  a.  To  annex  mutually  or  jointly.  Hooker. 
Co-^p-TA'TlpN,  71.  [con  and  apto,  L.]  The  adjustment  d 

parts  to  each  other.  Boyle. 
tC5-XRCT',  V  a.  [coarcto,  L.]  To  confine ;  to  restrain.  jSV' 

life, 
fCp-XRc'TATE,  V.  a.  To  Confine  ;  to  coarct.  FuUe- 
fCo-A-RC-TA'TlpN,  71.  Confinement ;  restraint.  Ray. 
Coarse,  (kors)  a.  Not  fine ;  not  refined  ;  rougli ;  not  soft , 

rude;  uncivil;  gross;  inelegant;  indelicate;  mean. 
Coarse'ly,  ad.  In  a  coarse  manner;  rudely. 
COARS'teN,*  (kor'sn)  v,  a.  To  make  coarse  ;  to  render  vul 

^ar.   Oraham.  [R.] 
Coarse'ness,  n.  state  of  being  coarse;  rudenefs;  gro»»- 

nesH  ;  roughness. 
Co-AR-Tlc-v-LA'TipN,*  n.  The  structure  of  the  botes  la 

forming  a  joint.  O-abb. 
Co-AS-stJME',  V,  a.  To  assume  together.  Walsall. 
Coast,  (kost)  71.  [casta,  L.]  The  edge,  border,  («•  margin 

of  a  country  bounded  by  the  sea;  the  shore.  [Tne  boraei 

or  frontier  of  a  country.  Exod.'] 
Coast,  (k5st)  v.  n.  [i.  coasted  ;  pp.  coasting,  coasted.] 

To  sail  along  the  coast. 
Coast,  v.  a.  To  sail  by ;  to  keep  close  to. 
Coast':br,  71.    He  or  that  which  sails  near  the  shore ;  fi 

small  trading  vessel. 
C6ast'in&,*  a.  Keeping  near  the  coast. —  Coasting  trade, 

the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  two 

ports  or  places  belonging  to  the  same  countr}'.  McCui' 

loch. 
COAST'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  sailing  near  the  shore  —(U.  S.) 

An  amusement  of  boys  in  sliding,  on  a  small  sled  or  ve- 
hicle, down  an  inclined  plane  or  descending  ground,  upon 

the  snow. 
COAST'-R5cK,*  71.  A  rock  found  on  the  coast.  Coleridge. 
COAST'-SfiD-l-MfiNT,*  n.  Sediment  left  on  a  coast.  Phi^ 

lips. 
Coast'wT^E,*  ad.  Along  the  coast.  Hale. 
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C^AT,  (k5tj  71,  l^cotte,  Fr.j  An  upper  garment;  on  outside 
garment ;  petticoat ;  a  habit  or  vesture ;  a  cover ;  a  cov- 
ering }  an  integument ;  the  hair  or  fur  of  a  beast ;  that  on 
which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed 

ToAT,  (kot)  Vt  a.  [i.  coated  j  pp.  coatinq,  coated.]  To 
cover ;  to  invest.  B.  Jonson. 

Ooat'-Card,  n.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure:  —  now 
corrupted  into  court-card,  B.  Jonson. 

J6at-ee',*  n.  A  short,  close  coat.  Latrobc. 

./OAT'JNG,*  n.  Act  of  covering  with  a  coat;  a  covering j 
materials  for  making  coats.  IV.  Encij. 

06at'-P6ck-et,*  n.  A  pocket  in  a  coat.  Swift. 

("JoAX,  (koks)  V.  a.  [i.  coaxed  ;  pp.  coaxing,  coaxed.]  To 
cajole ;  to  wheedle ;  to  flatter ;  to  entice.  [A  colloquial 
word.]  VEstrange. 

■fCOAXj^koks)  n.  A  dupe.   Beaum.  Sr  Ft. 

tCOAX-A'TiQN,  (koks-a'shun)  n.  The  act  of  coaxing. 

Coax'er,  ru  One  who  coaxes  :  a  wheedler. 

Coax'j"n&-ly,*  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.  Centlivre. 

€5b,  71.  The  sea-mew  ;  a  spider ;  a  horse  not  castrated  ;  a 
strong  pony:  —  a  coin  :  —  a  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of 
maize  grow  :  —  a  kind  of  wicker  basket. 

Uo'bAlt,  or  CoB'ALT,  [kob'jlt,  S.  Jf.  P.  J.  E.  E. ;  ko'bait, 
Ja.  Siiu;  ko'bSilt,  E",]  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  gray  color; 
a  brittle  metal  ottained  from  the  mineral. 

Cq-bal'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  cobalt.  Francis. 

OOBALTINE,*  ji.  (JkTin.)  An  arseniate  of  cobalt.  Dana. 

CSb'bing-,*  n,  A  punishment  by  strapping  with  ahelt,  or 
beating  with  a  I  oard.  Crabh, 

06b'BLE,  (kSb'b"}  V.  a.  [kohlery  Dan.]  [i.  cobbled;  pp. 
coBBLiNQ,  coBfi-,£o.]  To  moud  coarsely  ;  to  make  clum- 
sily. 

CdB^BiiE,  (kob'bl)  n.  A  diving  bird.  P.  Cyc.  A  round  sort 
of  stone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  fields.  Farm.  Ency.  A 
lump  of  coal.  Brande,    See  Coble. 

CSb'BL^R.  n.  A  mender  of  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman. 

C6b'BV,  a.  Stout ;  brisk;  hearty.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.J 

C6b'cXl,*71.  An  open  slipper,  worn  by  ladies  in  the  East. 
Smart. 

CSb'coal?,  tu  pi.  Large  round  coals.  Chose. 

CSb'horse,*  n.  A  kind  of  stout-made  horse.  Booth. 

C6b'ir-on§,  n.  pi.  Andirons  having  knobs  at  the  upper 
end.  Bacon. 

Co-Bl(sH'pp,  71.  A  coadjutant  bishop.  Ayliffe. 

CdB'LE,  (kdb'bl)  n.  A  small  fishing-boat  or  canoe.  Perb- 
nant.  See  Cobble. 

CSb'loaf,  71.  A  loaf  with  many  knobs. 

C6b'nOt,  71.  A  boy's  game  ;  a  large  nut.  Barret. 

CQ-BdB'.  See  Cabob. 

UP-b66se',*  71.  A  kind  of  box  to  cover  the  chimney  of  a 
ship.  Falconer,  See  Caboose.  \^Qoldsmith., 

C6B-RAi)-f-CA-P^i''Lo,*7i.  The  poisonous-hooded  serpent. 

C6b'stone,  7i.  A  large  stone ;  a  cobble  stone. 

C6b's  WAN,  (-swon)  71.  The  head  or  leading  swan.  B.  Jonson. 

Cob'-WAll,*  71.  A  wall  formed  of  mud  mixed  with  straw. 
Brande. 

C6b'w£b,  71.  [ftopweft,  D.]  The  web  of  a  spider;  any  snare. 

C6b'wEb,  a.  Pine,  slight,  or  flimsy.  More. 

C6b'w£bbed,  (kob'webd)  a.  Covered  with  spiders' webs. 

C6B'w£B-By,*  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs.  Hooker. 

Co'cA,  71.  See  Cocoa. 

Co'cA,*  71.  The  dried  leaf  of  the  erythroxylon  coca,  a  na- 
tive plant  of  Peru.  It  is  a  very  stimulating  narcotic,  more 
pernicious  than  opium.  P.  Cyc. 

COGA&JVEf*  ^kok^n')  71.  [Fr.]  An  imaginary  country  of 
luxury  and  idleness: — the  region  of  Cockneys,  that  is, 
London  and  its  suburbs.  Smart.  See  Cockney. 

C<?je-^lF'ER-oOs,  a.  [k6kkos,  Gr.,  and/firo,  L.]  (Bot.)  Bearing 

-  berries,  as  plants. 

COfS-fl-JV&L'z^j*  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  trimerous,  coleop- 
terous insects,  including  the  lady-bird,  lady-cow,  &c. 
Brande. 

06je-<^l-N£L'LlNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  coloring  mat- 
ter of  cochineal.  HamUton. 

C6c'c<?-LITE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

C6c'C{r-£.i^Sj*  n,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants.  P. 
Cyc. 

Ct>a'CV-^^s  Ji^jyj-o^s^n.  [L.]  Indian  berry;  a  poison- 
ous fruit  often  used  in  adulterating  beer. 

C'Oc'  Oi/S*  w.  [L.]  (£n£.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 

'    Hamilton. 

^JO^'jCKX,  (kSk'siks)  7U  [L.]  {Anat.)  A  bone  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  the  os  sacrum. 

L'6ch'i-neal,  [koch'e-nol,  J.  E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  kuch'e-nel,  S. 
W.  P,  F.  K, .'  k6ch-e-nSl',  Sm.]  n.  [cochinilla,  Sp.]"  A  sub- 
stance consisting  of  dried  insects,  brought  from  Mexico, 
&.C.J  and  used  in  the  arts  as  a  red  dye  or  tincture. 

C6^s'LE-A,*  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  spiral  univalve  shell; 
snail  shell.  Crabb, 


EdfJH'liiE-^N,*  a.  QBoi.)  Same  as  cockleate.  Brande, 
gine.  Francis, 


BdjBH'L^-AR,*  n.  [L.]  Archimedes's  screw ;  a  water-en- 


Vo^h-l^-a'  REj*  n.  [L.]  A  spoon;  form  of  a  cockle-shell. 
Brande, 


C6mi'h^~j^~B.Xi  (kBk'l^-^-r?)  a.  [cochlea,  L.]  Having  XM 
form  of  a  snail's  shell  or  of  a  screw 

C6jeH'L:?-J.TE,*  a.  Formed  like  a  screw;  spiral.  —  (Bot.\ 
Resembling  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  or  a  snail-shell.  P.  Oy» 

C6jeH^l*?-AT-?D,  a.  Of  a  screwed  form.  Woodward. 

C6je!H'L^-oD3J*(k6k'l?-iis)  a-  Of  a  spiral  form.  Derkam, 

C6cK,  (kSk)  71.  \k6kkvI.'\  The  male  of  the  domestic  hen 
and  or  other  birds  ;  a  strutting  chief  or  leader ;  a  weath- 
ercock :  —  the  handle  which  turns  a  liquid  on  or  off  through 
a  spout ;  a  spout  and  handle  to  let  out  water: — the  notch 
of  an  arrow:  —  the  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes 
with  the  flint : — a  small  heap  of  hay  : — the  form  of  a  hat; 
—  the  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial :  —  the  needle  or  index  of  a 
balance.  —  Cockon  the  hoop  or  cock-a-hoop^  triumphant ;  ex- 
ulting.—  Cock  and  bull^  tedious,  unmeaning  stories. 

C6cK,  V,  a,  [i.  cocked  ;  pp.  cocking,  cocked.]  To  set 
erect ;  to  mould  the  form  of  the  hat :  —  to  fix  the  cock  of  a 
gun  ready  for  a  discharge  :  —  to  raise  hay  in  heaps. 

CdcK,  V.  7u  To  strut ;  to  hold  up  the  bead  ;  to  train  or  usv 
fighting  cocks.  B.  Jonson. 

C6ck-ade',  71.  A  ribbon,  device,  or  badge,  worn  in  the  hat. 

C6ck-ad'ed,  o.  Wearing  a  cockade  in  the  hat.  Young, 

C6cK'A-H6op',*a(Z.  In  high  mirth  and  jollity.  ShaJc 

fCScK'^Lj,  71.  A  game  called  also  huckle-bone.  Kinder. 

C6cK-.^-To6',  n,  A  kind  of  parrot  bearing  a  tuft. 

C6ck'a-t66n,*  n.  The  white  macaw  ;  the  cockatoo.  Scott, 

C6cK'A-TRJCE,  [kbk'9-tris,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.;  kSk'Mris,  S.  E. 
K.]  TU  \cocatriXj  Fr.]  A  serpent  fabled  to  rise  from  a  cock'i 
egg;  aname  of  the  basilisk. 

C6ck'boat,  71.  (JSTaut.)  A  small  boat  used  on  rivers  or  neai 
the  shore.  Bacon. 

CocK'BRAlNED,  (kSk'brand)  a.  Giddy  ;  rash.  Milton. 

C6ck'-Br6th,  n.  Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock.  Haroeg 

C6cK'CROW,*  n.  The  crow  of  a  cock.  Coleridge. 

CScK'-TROW-jNG,  71.  The  time  at  which  cocks  crow ;  tba 
dawn.  St.  Mark. 

tC6cK'?R,  V.  a.  To  fondle;  to  indulge.  Ecclvs. 

C6ck':ie;r,  n.  A  cockfighter  ;  a  sort  of  spatterdash.  Bp.  Hall, 

C6ck'?R-£l,  n.  A  young  cock.  Shak. 

fCocK'ER-lNG,  n.  Indulgence.  Milton^ 

jCocK'ET,  a.  Brisk  ;  pert.   Sherwood. 

Cock'et,  Ti.  (English  law)  An  otfice  in  an  English  custom- 
house, where  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered :  — an  in 
strument,  or  official  seal,  delivered  by  officers  of  the  cu* 
toms  as  a  warrant  that  merchandise  is  entered  :  — a  cock 
boat.  [Scott 

C6cK'?T-BRfiAD,*  71.  The  finest  sort  of  wheaten  bread 

C6ck':]e;y,*  n.  A  common  sewer.  Britton. 

C6ck'-Eye,*  (k3k'i)  71.  A  squinting  eye.  Forby. 

CocK'FiaHT,  (kok'f  it)  )n.  A  battle  or  match  be 

C6ck'fight-in&,  (kok'fit  jng)  \     tween  game-cocks. 

COck'horse,  a.  On  horseback  ;  exulting.  Prior.  [Low.] 

C6cK'}N&,  71.  Cockfighting.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

C6c'KLE,  (k3k'kl)n.  [cocA/efl,L.]  Asrnall  shell-fish:  —  the 
body  or  fireplace  of  an"  air-stove:  —  darnel,  or  a  weed 
that  grows  in  corn. 

C6c'KIiE,  (kok'kl)  V.  a.  Sc  n.  [i.  cockled  ;  pp.  cockhko, 
cockled.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  corrugate ;  to 
wrinkle.' 

C6c'KLED,_(k5k'kld)  a.  Shelled  ;  turbinated  ;  wrinkled. 

C6c'kle-kind,*  n.  A  testaceous  fish.  Pope. 

C6c'KLE-OAST,*  n.  That  part  of  a  hop-kiln  or  oast  where 
the  fire  is  made.  Brande. 

C6c'kler,  71.  One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles.  Gh-ay. 

C6c'kle-Sh£ll,*  71.  The  covering  of  a  cockle.  .Addison 

C6c'kle-StA.ir§,  71.  pi.  Winding  stairs.  Chambers.  [R.] 

Cock'ling,*  71,  Any  thing  becoming  entangled.  J*Va7tct* 

C5ck'lob-ster,*  71,  The  male  lobster.  Pennant. 

C6cK'li6FT,  71.  The  top  loft ;  room  over  the  garret. 

C6ck'mAs-ter,  71.  One  who  breeds  game-cocks,  £'£■ 
strange, 

C6ck'mXtch,  71.  A  cockfight  for  a  prize.  Addison. 

C6ck'ney,  71. ;  pU  cockneys.  A  native  or  citiz.en  of  Lon- 
don, in  contempt.  Cliaucer. —  Sliak,  —  It  is  of  ancient,  buC 
unknown  or  uncertain,  origin. 

C6ck'ney,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  cockneys.  Richardson^ 

C6ck'n?y-fy,*  V,  a.  To  form  with  the  manners  or  charac- 
ter of  a  cockney.  Ec.  Rev. 

C5ck'n?y-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  cockneys.  Qm.  Reo, 

C6ck'ney-1§m:,*  71.  An  idiom,  manner,  or  character  of 
the  cockneys.  Qu.  Rev. 

C6ck'n?y-like,  a.  Resembling  a  cockney.  Burton. 

C6cK'Pi<JEON,*(ptd'jun)7i.  The  male  dove  or  pigeon.  ShaJc 

COck'pIt,  71.  A  place  where  game-cocks  fight.  —  (J^aut.) 
The  after  part  of  the  orlop  deck,  or  deck  below  the  lowet 
deck,  altogether  below  the  water,  where  the  wound 
ed  are  dressed  :  — a  room  in  Westminster,  where  the  kin| 
of  England's  privy  council  hold  their  sittings. 

C6ck'r6ach,*  n,  A  species  of  beetle,  Harris, 

C6ck's'-Comb,  (kSks'kom)  71,  The  comb  of  a  cock:  — i 
plant ;  a  species  of  celosia.  See  Coxcomb. 

Cock's'h£ad,  (kSks'hed)  ti.  A  plant;  sainfoin.  Miller. 

jCSck'shOt,  71.  The  close  of  the  day,  when  fowls  roost 
Shak. 
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tftcK'8pAR-Rpw,*  n.  The  male  of  the  sparrow   Addison. 

C6cK'sPtJR,  n.  Virginian  hawthorn ;  medlar. 

I  dcK'stlRE,  (kSk'shtir)  a.  Confidently  certain.  SItclton. 
Vulgar.  J 

C  6cK'swAlN,  fkSk'swan  or  k5k'sn)  [kSk'sn,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  ,• 
kSk'awan  or  kQk'sn,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  (Waut.)  The  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  the  cocR-hoat. 

CScK'wjEED,  7i.  A  plant;  dittander  or  pepperwort. 

C6cK'v,*  n.  A  vulgar  term  of  endearment.  Con^reve. 

Co'coA,  (k6'k5)  n.  Icoca^  or  coco,  Sp.  and  Port.]  The  theo- 
broma,  or  chocolate-nut  tree,  and  its  seeda  or  fruit ;  a  de- 
coction or  beverage  made  of  the  seeds :  — written  also  cacao. 

Co'cQA-NriT^*  7(.  A  large  nut ;  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  cocas  nucifera,  a  species  of  palm-tree.  P.  Cijc. 

C6c'p-LITE,*  ?u  {Min.)  Berry-stone;  a  variety  of  augite. 
Brande. 

Cq-c66n',*  n.  An  oblong  ball,  or  covering  of  silk,  fabricat- 
ed by  the  silk-worm  j  the  egg-shaped  case  of  the  chrys- 
alis. P.  Cyc, 

C6c'Tl-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  boiled  or  baked.  BlouiU. 

Cdc^TJLE,  (kok'til)  a.  [coctiliSf  L.J  Made  by  baking,  as  a 
brick. 

Cfic'TiQN,  (kok'shun)  n.  [coctio,  L.]  The  act  of  boiling. 

CSd'fIsh  I  "■  ^  common  sea-fish.  Shak, 

CdD,  71.  A  case  or  husk  containing  seeds  ;  a  bag ;  a  pillow  ^ 
the  scrotum :  —  a  codfish. 

C6d,  v.  n.  To  enclose  in  a  cod.  Mortimer. 

Co'j)^.,*  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  passage  at  the  end  of  a  move- 
ment, which  follows  a  lengthened  perfect  cadence.  Brande. 

tC6D'DER,  n.  A  gatherer  of  pease.  Diet. 

tC6D'DlNCT,*a.  Relating  to  a  pillow  or  bed  ;  wanton.  Shak. 

COd'dle,  (kod'dl)  V.  a.  \i.  coddled;  p;».  coddling,  cod- 
dled.] To  parboil ;  to  make  much  of;  to  fondle ;  to  caudle. 

fCoD'Dy,  a.  Having  cods  ;  husky.  Sherwood. 

Cod'dy-mOd'dy,*  n.  A  name  of  a  species  of  gull.  Booth, 

Code,  ti.  [^codex^  L.]  A  book  of  laws;  a  system  of  laws; 
a  collection  of  laws  digested  and  reduc<  d  into  an  orderly 
arrangement. 

Co-de-fEnd'ant,*  n.  {Law)  A  joint  su     orter.  Blackstone. 

C9-d£'|NE,*  or  Cp-DE'lA  *  7t.  (Chem  An  alkaline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opifim.  Brandf 

Cq-det'ta,*  n.  [It.]  {Mils.)  A  shoM  passage  connect- 
ing one  action  with  another,  and  not  composing  part  of 
a  regular  section.  Brande. 

Co'DKXy*  n.  [L.J  pi.  cbo'l-CB^.  A  manuscript ;  a  man- 
uscript volume  ;  a  tablet ;  a  book  ;  a  code.  Brande. 

C6d'f1sh-er,*  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  codfishery. 
Crahb. 

C6D'FJSH-ER-y,*;i.  The  business  of  takingand  curing  cod. 
Qu.  Ren. 

C6d'<j*er,  n.  A  miser  :  a  clown  ;  a  rustic. 

C6n'|-clL,  n.  An  addition  or  supplement  to  a  will. 

CoD-i-ciL'LA-RV)  a*  Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil.  PkiUi- 
more. 

C6d-1-fj-ca'tion,*  k.  The  act  of  codifying.  J.  Bentham. 

C6D'i-Fi-ER,*  7t.  One  who  codifies.   Qii.  Rev. 

C6d'j-fy,*  v.  a.  [i.  codified  ;  pp.  codifying,  codifibd.] 
To  digest  into  a  regular  system  or  code,  as  laws.  J.  Beji- 
tlmm. 

Cp-uiLLE',  (kfl-dil')  n.  [codUle^  Fr.]  A  term  at  ombre,  when 
the  game  is  Won.  Pope. 

C6d'le,  v.  a.  To  parboil ;  to  fondle.  See  Coddle. 

C6d'lin,*  71.  A  cooking  apple;  same  as  codling.  Farm. 
Ency. 

C0]3'L]N&,  n.  A  smalt  cod  ;  a  kind  of  apple 

C6d'piece,*  71.  A  small  bag.  Shak. 

C6-£F'Fi-CA-cy,  71.  Joint  efficacy.  Browne. 

Co-EF-Fi"c'ii:N-cy,  (k6-?f-f  i3h'en-se)  n.  CoBperation. 

Co-EF-Fi"crENT,  (ko-ef-fish'ent)  n.  [coa  and  e^ciefw,  L.] 
That  whicli  cobperates  with  another.  —  {Algebra)  The 
known  term,  which  is  placed  before  an  unknown  one,  as 
being  multiplied  into  it. 

C6-EF-F'*."ciENT-LY,  od.  In  a  cooperating  manner. 

C.o-£l'der,  71.  An  elder  of  the  same  rank.  Trapp. 

Cce'l]-Xc,  (se'l(-ak)  a.  Relating  to  the  lower  belly.  —  The 
ccbHuc^ux  or  passion  is  a  painful  species  of  diarrhcea. 

CffiM'E-TiSR-y,  n.  See  Cemetery. 

Co-£MP'TipNj  71.  [coemptiOj  L.]  The  act  of  buying  up  the 
whole  quantity. 

Co-EN-JOi?',  V.  n.  To  enjoy  together.  Howell. 

C(EN'p-eV:  n.   See  Cenobt.  [nity. 

C6-E't»UAL,  a.  Jointly  equal ;  of  the  same  rank  or  dig- 

Co-e'qu^l,*  n.  One  who  is  equal  to  another.  Stirling.   , 

Co~:?-QUAL'i-TY,  (ka-9-kw51'e-te)  n.  State  of  being  co- 
equal. 

Co-EECE',  (k5-e'rs0  v,  a.  [coercco,  L.]  [i.  coerced  ;  pp. 
coEhciNO,  coerced.]  To  restrain  ;  to  check;  to  force. 

Co-ER'ci-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  restrained. 

Co-teR'cipN,  (ko-er'shyn)  n.  Act  of  coercing;  state  of 
being  coerced  ;  penal  restraint ;  check;  compulsion. 

tCo-ER'ci-TlVE,*  a.  Coercive.  Bp.  Taylor, 

fco-^R'cjVE,  a.  Imposing  restraint;  checking;  restrain- 
ing by  power.  Hooker, 


C5-Sr'cive-LV,*  ad.  By  means  of  coeiclon.  Burk* 
Co-]^S'S£n'tial,  a.  {con  and  easentUt^  L.]  Beijg  of  the 
'    same  essence. 
Co-Es-afiN-Tj-XL'i-Ty,   (k5-es-sen-she^l'?-t?)  «     Fartici 

jiation  of  the  same  essence.  Burgess. 
Co-?s-slSN'Tl./lLL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  co-essential  manner. 
Co-?s-tXb'ljsh-m£nt,  n.  Joint  establishment.  Bp.  IVatson. 
Oo-]^s-tate',*  n,  A  union  of  estates  or  interesth.  Smollett 
C6-]y;-TA'N:^-AN,  Ti.  [can  and  (Zto5,  L.j  One  of  the   sam* 

age  with  another.  Jlubrey,  [R.] 
Co-?-ta'ne-oDs,  a.    Of  the    same   age   with  another; 

cocival. 
Co-e-ter'nal,  a.  [con  and  mtemus^  L,]    Equally  eterna 

with  another.  Milton, 
C5-?-TfeR'NAL-Ly,  ad.  With  equal  eternity.  Hooker 
Co-E-TfeR'wi-TV,  71,  Joint  eternity.  Hammond. 
C6-£'v^L,  a.  {co<Evu3j  L.]  Of  the  same  age ;  of  the  suuiv 

time  J  contemporary  ;  contemporaneous. 
Co-£'v.$lL,  n.  One  of  the  same  age ;  a  contempcrary. 
Co-E'voya,  a.  Of  the  same  age  ;  coeval.  [R.] 
Co-Ei^-IsT',  (ko-eg-zist')  V.  n.  [can  and  existo^  L.J  [i.  cosi- 

I8TED  ;  pp.    COEXISTING,    COEXISTED.]    To    eXiSt    tOgethfil 

or  at  the  same  time. 

C6-e?-Is'tence,  (k5-eg-zis'tens)  n.  Existence  at  the 
same  time  with  another;  contemporaneousness.  Loclt£ 

C6-e?-1s^t:?nt,  a.  Existing  at  the  8an«e  time. 

Co-E:^-TsT'jNG,*p.  o.  Existing  at  the  same  time. 

Oo-ex-pXnd',*  v.  a.  To  expand  together  or  equally.  Jod 
rell. 

C6-:^x-tEni>',  v.  a.  [con  and  extendo^  L.]  [i.  coextended  ; 
pp.  coEXTENDiwo,  coEXTENDED.]  1  o  extend  to  the 
same  space  or  duration  with  another.  Chew. 

Co-ex-t£  N'sipN,  (ko-ek-stln'shun)  n.  Joint  extension. 

C6-ex-t£n's;ve,  a.  Having  jointly  the  same  extent. 

Co-ex-t£n'sive-L¥,  ad.  In  a  co-extensive  manner. 

CGf'f,*  71.  The  offal  of  pilchards.  Loudon.  [Cornwall, 
Eng.] 

CGf'fee,  n.  [caffi,  U.;  caf^j  Fr.,  from  Arabic]  The  berrie* 
of  the  coffee-tree,  {coffea  AraHca) ;  a  decoction  or  drinli 
prepared  from  the  berries. 

Cof'fee-B£r-ry,*  71,  The  fruit  of  the  coffee-tree.  J'sh. 

C6F'piE-C0p,*7i,  A  cup  for  drinking  coffee.  Samnei 

C6f'fee-HoOse,  71.  A  house  of  entertainment  whera 
coffee  is  sold  ;  a  hotel  or  tavern. 

C6f'f¥E-MXn,  n.  One  that  keeps  a  coffee-house.  Addk, 
son. 

C6f'fee-MTll,*  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  coffee.  Maunder 

Cof'fee-P6t,  n.  A  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 

C5f'f?e-Tree,*  n.  The  tree  or  shrub  that  producer 
coffee.  P.  Cyc. 

C5f'fer,  [kof'f?r,  fT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  Sm. ;  ko'fer,  S. ; 
kof'fer  or  ko'fer,  K.]  n.  A  chest,  generally  fur  keeping 
money  ;  treasure.  —  {.^rch.)  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and 
domes;  a  square  hollow  between  the  modillions  of  a 
cornice.  —  {Fort.)  A  hollow  trench  or  lodgement  in  a 
dry  ditch.  —  {Inland  J^avigation)  A  sort  of  lock  for  re- 
ceiving a  barge. 

COf'fer,  v.  a.  To  treasure  up.  Bacon,  [r.] 

C5f'fer-DXm,*  71.  {JSrch.)  A  case  of  piling,  water-tight, 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
bottom  dry  fur  a  space  large  enough  to  build  a  pier  on. 
Brande. 

C5f'fer-er,  71.  One  who  coffers:  —  formerly,  an  officer 
in  the  king  of  England's  household  next  under  the 
comptroller.   Warton. 

CSf'fjn,  71.  [Kdifuvog.]  A  box  or  chest  in  which  a  dead 
body  or  corpse  is  interred  :  —  a  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie  :  — 
a  paper  case,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used  by  grocers  and 
printers. —  CoJJin  of  a  horse,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coj^/i-bone,  which  is  a 
small  spongy  bone,  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  hoof. 

C6f'fin,  v.  a.  [i,  COFFINED  ;  pp.  copfinino,  coffined.] 
To  enclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  cover. 

CdF'FJN-LlSss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  coffin,    Wilson 

COf'fin-Mak-^r,  n.  One  who  makes  coffins.  Taii&r 

Co-foOnd'er,  7i.  A  joint  founder.  Weevar. 

Cog,  r.  a.  [i.  cogged  ;  pp.  cogging,  cogged.]  To  fiittpfj 
to  wheedle ;  to  falsify  ;  to  fix  cogs  in  a  wheal.  —  To  ".og 
a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall. 

C6&,  tj.  71.  To  lie  ;  to  wheedle.  Tusser.  [r.J 

C6g,  7t.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel.  Dean  lacker.  — A  I'ttl* 
boat:  —  a  trick  ;  deceit.  Fairfax. 

Co'9-i:N-cy,  n.  Force  ;  strength  ;  power. 

Cp-(j^E'NJ-AL,  a.  Congenial.   Warton 

Co'g-ENT,  a.  [cogens^  L.]  Forcible  ;  powerful ;  resiatiemi. 

Co'(jtENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  cogent  manner;  forcibly 

C6g'&ER,  Ck5g'|er)  71,  A  flatterer.  Sherwood.  [R  ] 

Cfie'sER-y,  71.  Trick ;  falsehood.  Watson,  [r.] 

C6G'fl|N&,  71.  Cheat;  fallacy.  Beaum.  ^  Ft, 

C6g'gle-Stone,  n,  A  pebble  j  a  cobble-stone    Sfcnner 

C69'I-T^-BLE,  tt.  That  may  bethought  on. 

C6(j^'I-TATE,  (k8j'?-tat)  V,  n.  [cogitM^  L.]  [i.  c<»a(TiTEb 
pp,  COGITATING,  COGITATED.]  To  meditate  ;  tn  thinlr 
Donne. 
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t;0(j»-l-TA'TlpN,  n.  Thojglit;  meditation.  Milton. 

C6^'i-TA-TiVE,  a.  Meditative ;  thinking.  Wotton. 

R6^-|-TA-Trv'|-TV,*  n.    Power  of  tliinlting.    fVollaston. 

COG.VAC,*  (kon-yiikO  n.  TFr.]  A  kind  of  French  brandy. 
P.  Cyc. 

06G'NATE,*n.  (Scotch  Law)  A  male  relation  through  the 
mother ;  one  connected  by  the  ties  of  kindred.  Bouvier. 

06o'NATE,  a.  [cognatus,  L.]  Allied  by  blood  ;  akin  by  the 
mother's  side. 

C6g'nate-ness,*  71.  The  state  of  being  cognate.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Cq^na'  Tiy*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Laic)  Relations  by  the  mother's 
side.  Crabb. 

Cpo-NA'TipN,  n.  Descent  from  the  same  original;  parti- 
cipation of  the  same  nature. 

Cpa-NiC'TipN,  (kpg-nlsh'yn)  it.  [cogrdtio^  L.]  Knowledge. 
Shak, 

fC6&'Nf-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  knowing.  South. 

jC5g-'ni-za-ele,  (k5g'ne-z?-bl  or  kOn'e-z^-bl)  a.  {Law) 
Falling  under  judicial  notice  ;  liable  to  be  tried,  ^yliff^. 

|lC6G'Nj-ziHCE,  (kSg'ne-zans  or  kSn'e-zans)  [kSn'e-zSlns, 
S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K  Sm.;  kSg'ne-zans,  F.;  k5g'ne-zans  or 
kSn'e-zdns,  W,  J.]  n.  [cognizance,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  A  ju- 
dicial notice  or  knowledge  ;  a  trial  or  right  to  try  a  suit  j 
un  acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  of  taking  a  distress,  &c. 

|Cda'Ni-zANT,*  a.  Having  cognizance;  knowing,  Qu. 
Rev. 

j|C6g-N|-zee',  (k5g-ne-zg'  or  k5n-e~ze')  n.  (Law)  One  to 
whom  a  fine  in  lands,  &c.,  is  acknowledged. 

;1C5g-NI-zor',  (k5g-ne-zor'  or  k5n-e-zor')  n.  (Law)  One 
who  acknowledges  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  to 
another. 

C6g-n6'men,*  n.  [L.]  The  last  of  the  taree  names  by 
which  all  Romans,  at  least  those  of  good  family,  were 
designated ;  the  family  name  or  surname,  title ;  appel- 
lation. Brande. 

CPG-nOm'i-nal,  a.  [cognomen^  L.]  Having  the  same 
name  with  another;  belonging  to  the  cognomen  or  sur- 
name. 

fCQG-N6M'i-NATE,  V,  a.  To  give  an  additional  name. 
Coclcerayn. 

Cpg-n6m-i-na'tipn,  71.  Act  of  giving  an  additional 
name  ;  a  cognomen  ;  a  surname.  Browne. 

C6o-Np-MfN'i-Ty,*  n.  The  circumstance  of  having  the 
same  name.  Oent.  Mag.  [r.] 

Cpg-n6s'cence,  n.  [cogtioscoy  L.]  Knowledge.  More,  [r.] 

Vb^JVgs-c&N'  TEf  71,  [conoscente^  It.]  pL  cbG~NQS- 
cP.N^Ti.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arts  ;  a  connoisseur. 

Ops-n6s-ci-bil'i-ty,  (k^g-nQs-se-bll'e-te)  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cognoscible.  Barrow.  [R.] 

CpG-N6s'ci-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  known.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

OpG-N6s'cj-TiVE,  (k9g-n6s'se-tlv)a.  Having  the  power  of 
knowing.  Bp.  Barlow,  [r.] 

COff-iVO'F/r,*  71.  [L.,  he  confesses.]  (Law)  A  confession 
whereby  a  defendant  admits  that  the  plaintilTs  cause  of 
action  against  him  is  just,  and  suffers  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered against  him  without  trial.  Brande. 

Cogue,*  (kog)  lu  A  smah  wooden  vessel ;  a  dram.  Maun- 
der. 

C6g'wA.re,*  71.  Coarse  cloths  worn  in  the  north  of 
England.  Crabb. 

C6g-Wheel,*  71,  A  wheel  furnished  with  cogs  or  timber 
teeth.  Orier. 

06-hXb'IT,  v.  n.  [cohabitOy  L.]  [i.  cohabited;  pp.  co- 
I1A.BIT1N0,  COHABITED.]  To  IJvo  together  ;  to  dwell  with 
another  ;  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife, 

(!o-hXb'!-t^nt,  71.  A  joint  inhabitant.  Woolton. 

(!o-hXb-!-ta^tipn,  71.  Act  or  state  of  cohabiting. 

t'o-HfeiR',  (ko-ir')  71.  [coAfflre*,  L.]  A  joint  heir.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

C6-h£ik'?S3,  (fco-4r'es)  tu  A  joint  heiress. 

Co-HERE',  v.  n,  [cohtsreoj  L.]  [i.  cohered  ;  pp.  coherinq, 
COHERED.]  To  stick  together  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  agree. 

Co-he'rehce,  )  n.  Act  of  cohering ;  state  of  cohering ; 

C6-he'ren-cy,  )  a  union  of  parts  which  resists  sepa- 
ration ;  connection  ;  consistency  ;  cohesion. 

Co-he'rent,  a.  Sticking  together;  connected;  united; 
suitable  to  something  else  ;  consistent. 

Co-he-R?n-tIf'ic,*  a.  Causing  coherence.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

C6-He'rent-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  coherent  manner.  Smith. 

^/O-he'si-ble  *  a.  Capable  of  cohesion.  Smart. 

Co-HE'§ipN,  (ko-he'zhun)  n.  The  act  of  cohering  ;  state  of 
union;  coherence:  —  the  force  or  attraction  by  which 
particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  kept  attached  to 
each  other. 

Co-he's|Ve,  a.  Sticking  together;  tending  to  unite. 

Co-He'sjv^  LV,  ad.  In  a  connected  manner. 

Co-HE'sivE-Nfess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cohesive. 

fCo-HlB'jTj  V,  a.  Icohibeoj  L,]  To  restrain.  Bailey. 

fCo-Hj-Bt"TipN,  71.  Hindrance  ;  restraint.  Bagwell. 

bo'Hp-BATE,  V.  a.  (Chem.)  To  redistil;  to  pour  the  dis- 
tUled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil  it 
again.  ArlyiiVmot.  [r.] 


C6-Hp-BA'TipN,  71.  A  redistillation.  Locke.  rR.] 
Co'HORT,  71.  [collars,  L.]  A  body  of  about  500  foot  Boldien 

among  the  ancient  Romans;  a  troop;  a  body  of  war 

riors. 
tCo-JipR-TA'Tipw,  iL.  Encouragement  by  words.  Bailey 
CoIf,  n.  [coiffe,  Fr.]  A  head-dress  ;  a  cap.  Bacon. 
CoIf,  v.  a.  To  dress  with  a  coif.  Cooper. 
CblFED,*  (kijift)  a.  Wearing  a  coif.  Arbuthnot. 
ColF'FtiRE,  (kbif  far)  n.  A  head-dress.  Addison. 
CoIgne,    (kiiin)    71.    [coin,    Fr.]   A    corner;  a    wooden 

wedge;  a  quoin. —  [fExtortion.  Davies.'] 
CoKgne,  I  u.   71.    To  live  by  extortion ;~  an  Irish   term 
ColN'y,    i      Brysket. 
ColL,   V.   a.    [coilLir,   old    Fr.]    [i.    coiled;  pp.  coiliito, 

COILED.]  To  gather  into  a  circular  heap,  as  a  rope, 
CoTl,  n.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring ;  a  winding.  [fTumult ; 

turmoil.  Shak.] 
ColN,  71.  A  cornec  See  Coionb,  and  <^uoik, 
Cofpf,  71.  [coin,  Fr.]  Money  bearing  a  legal  stamp;  metallic 

or  hard  money,  as  gold  and  silver. 
CotN,  V.  a.  [i.  coined  ;  pp.   coiwiwo,  coined.]  To  form 

money  from  metal ;  to  stamp  metals  for  money ;  to  maka 

or  invent ;  to  forge. 
CoIn'a^e,  (ktiln'^ij)  n.  The  art  or  act  of  coining  money; 

coin;  money;  charges  of  coining;  forgery;  invention. 
Co-IN-cide',  v.  It.  [covncidOi  L.l  [i.  coincided  ;  pp.  cqin- 

ciDiNo,  coincided.]    To  fail  on  the  same  point;   to 

concur ;  to  agree. 
Co-Tn'ci-d£ncEj  71.  Act  of  coinciding;  agreement;  con- 
currence ;  consistency. 
Co-lN'cj-DfiN-cy,  n.  Coincidence.  Fotherby. 
Co-tN'ci-DfiNT,  a.   Falling  on  the  same  point;  concai- 

rent;  agreeing;  concurring;  harmonious. 
Co-1n'cj-d£nt,*  71.    A  concurrence ;  a  coincidence.  Har^ 

ris. 
Co-!N'ci-D£NT-iiy,*  ad.    In  a  coincident    manner,    F^ 

Qu.  Rev. 
Co-iN-ciD'?R,  71.  He  or  that  which  coincides. 
Co-fN-Dl-cA'TipN,  n.  [con  and  indico,  L.]  A  concurrent 

of  signs  or  symptoms. 
Cofw'ER,  71,  One  who  coins  ;  a  forger  ;  an  inventor. 
ICo-in-hXb'it-Ing,*  n.  A  dwelling  together;  a  cohabit 

ing.  Milton. 
Co-in-hEr'it-ance,*7i.  Joint  inheritance.  Bp.  Taylor. 
CcIn'jng,*  7i._  The  art  or  act  of  making  coins.  Locke. 
tCo-iN'QUJ-NATE,  V.  a.  [coinquino,  L.]    To  pollute    SkO- 

ton. 
tCo-Tw-Qur-NA'TipN,  n.  Pollution  ;  defilement,  Cotgrave. 
Co-lN'TER-EST,*7i.  A  joiiit  interest.  MUton.  [r.] 
CoIr,*  n,  A  species  of  yarn  manufactured  from  the  husk 

of  the  cocoa-nut.  McCulloch.  A  rope  made  of  raw  hide 
Cbls'TRiL,  n.  A  coward ;    a  young  lad  ;    a  degenerat* 

hawk  ;  a  kestrel.  Sliak. 
CoiT,  n.  [kotc,  D.]  a  quoit.  See  Q.uoit. 
CoIt,  v.  a.  To  throw  any  thing,  as  at  the  game  of  coita. 

[Local.] 
fCofT'iNG,  n.  Playing  at  coits.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Cp-I"TipN,  (kfl-ish'un)  n.  [coitiOf  L.]  Copulation  ;  act  at 

generation ;  conjunction.  Ray. 
Co-joXn',  7J.  71.  [conjungo,  li,]  To  conjoin.  Sliak. 
C6-jtJ'RpR,  71.  [con  andJMT-or,  L.]  (Law)   A  fellow-juror: 

—  one  who  bears  his  testimony  to    the  credibility  of 

another.  Wotton. 
Coke,  n.  Pit-coal  burnt  to  a  charcoal,  or  fossil  coal  de- 
prived of  its  volatile  matter  by  fire,  and  thus  prepared 

for  exciting  intense  heat. 
Coke,*  y.  a.   [i.  coked:  pp.  coking,  coked.]  To  form  or 

change  into  coke;  to  deprive  of  volatile  matter,  as  coal. 

Ure. 
C6l'an-i>er,  n.  [colo,  L.]  A  sieve ;  a  strainer ;  a  cullender. 
Cp-LA'TipN,  n.  Filtration  ;  a  straining. 
C5l'a-tOre,  [k6'l5i-tur,   S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  k51'?-char 

rr. ;  kol'9-tfir,  Ja.  R.]  n.  [Ft,]  A  straining ;  filtration 

matter  strained.  [R.l 
CSl'ber-txne,  (koKber-ten)    n.     A    kind  of  lace;    so 

named  from  Mons.  Colbert.  Congreve. 
Cr)L'fSHr~ct;M,=^  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  Meadow  saffron;  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  Brande. 
C6l'cP-TH4.r,    [kol'kp-thsir,     J.    K.    Sm. ;    k9l-ko'th?r, 

Brande.]  n.  (Chem.)    A  brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  com- 
monly called  crocus,  being  the  residue  of  the  distillation 

of  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron. 
Cold,  a.    Not  hot;  not  warm;  gelid;  chill;  shivering i 

frigid  ;    coy  ;    chaste  ;    indifferent ;   reserved  ;    without 

heat,  passion,  zeal,  or  affection. — In  cold  bloody  with 

out  heat  or  passion. 
Cold,  n.    The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the 

escape  of  heat;  the  cause  of  the  sensation;  privation 

of  heat;  a  shivering: — an  Infiammatory  disease  occa- 
sioned by  cold  ;  catarrh. 
Cold'-BXth,*  71.  A  bath  or  a  bathing  in  cold  water  Qmi. 

Mag, 
Cold'-bl0od-5D,  (k51d'blQd-5d)  o.  Having  cold  blood 

without  feeling.  Shak. 
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CoLD'-CAM-FQBr,*n  A  disappointment  of  hopes.  Carey. 

Cold'fInch,*  71   A  small,  rare,  English  bird.  Pmnant. 

Cold  -heXrt-ed,  a.  Indifferent ;  wanting  passion.  Shak* 

CoLD'jSH,*  a.  Somewhat  cold  ;  cool.  ^sh. 

.Cold'kInd,*  a.  Having  coldness  and  kindness  united. 
MiltoTi, 

Cold'ly,  ad.  In  a  cold  manner ;  without  heat. 

CoLD'N^ss,  H.  State  of  being  cold;  frigidity j  algidity; 
want  of  heat. 

CoLD'-sisRVED,*  (-servd)  «.  Served  up  cold;  dull;  te- 
dious ;  tiresome.   Younff. 

CoiiD'-SHORT,*  a.  Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal.  Smart. 

Cole.  n.  A  sort  of  cabbage  which  does  not  form  a  close 
head  ;  a  general  name  for  cabbage  ;  borecole  ;  kale. 

Cole'moOse,*  n.  A  small  bird  of  the  titmouse  kind. 
Pennant. 

Co-LE-Z>p' TE-RA*  n.  pi,  [(foAedff'and  nTep6v.']  {Ent.) 
An  order  of  insects  which  have  generally  six  legs  and 
four  wings;  beetles.  P.  Cyc.  See  Coleopteran. 

C6-le-5p'te-ral,*   )a.  Havingfour  wings  with  sheaths, 

C6-le-6p'te-rous,*  1  like  the  beetle  ;  relating  to  the 
coleoptera,  or  coleopterans.  P.  Cyc. 

C6-le-6p'te-rXn,*  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects 
which  have  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  first  pair  having  the 
consistence  of  horn,  the  second  pair,  or  true  wings, 
being  much  the  larger;  one  of  the  coleoptera;  a  beetle. 


Oo-l:9-6p'te-rIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Hope. 

Cole'rape,*  n.  A  plant ;  brassica.  Lee. 

COLE'SEED,  n.  Seed  of  the  cole  ;  rape-seed. 

Co-l£s-see',*  n.   (Law)  A  partner  in  a  lease.  Burrows. 

t-C6L'ET,*  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  church  servant;  acolyte. 
Keimet. 

COLE'WORT,  (koKwiirt)  n,  A  variety  of  cabbage. 

CSl'ic,  7^  [coUcusj  L.]  A  disorder  of  the  bowels  or  ab- 
domen that  is  attended  wiih  acute  pain. 

G6l'ic,  a.  Affecting  the  bowels  with  pain.  Milton. 

C6l'i-cal,*  a.  Same  as  colic.  Oay.  [R.] 

C6l'ick-y,*  a.  Relating  to  or  afflicted  with  the  colic. 
Crabb. 

C6L'jw,*n.  The  Virginian  partridge.  Farm.  Ericy. 

C6l'ing,*  71.  A  longi  pale  apple.  Crabb. 

C6l'}-n1l,*  n.(Bot.)  An  American  medicinal  plant.  Crabb, 

C6l-I-se'vm,*  n.  [coliseOf  It.]See  Colosseum. 

fC6LL,  V.  a.  [coller,  old  Fr.]  To  embrace.  Spenser. 

fCpL-LXB-¥  fAc'tiqn,*  ji,  A  wasting  away;  decay. 
Blount. 

CpL-LXB'p-RA-TpR,*  n.  [co^ZoJoroteMr,  Fr.]  An  assistant  J 
a  joint-laborer.  P.  Cyc. 

Cpii-LXpsE',*  n.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  or  a  sudden  and 
extreme  depression  of  its  strength  ;  a  shrinking  or  falling 
together  of  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel.  Brande. 

CpL-LXpsE',  V.  n.  [collapsus,  L,]  [i.  collapsed  ;  jm.  col- 
lapsing, COLLAPSED.]  To  fall  together,  as  the  sides  or 
parts  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  to  shrink  up. 

CpL-LXpsED',  (k^l-lapstO  a.  Withered ;  fallen  down. 

CpL-LXp'sipN,  71.  A  closing,  or  state  of  vessels  closed. 

C6l'lar,  n.  [collarj  Sp.]  A  ring  round  the  neck;  a  neck- 
band; the  harness  that  is  fastened  about  the  horse's 
neck  ;  the  part  of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the  neck  ; 
a  peculiar  badge  worn  round  the  neck  by  knights. — 
{^rch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  connecting  two  raf- 
ters. —  To  slip  the  collar,  to  get  free. 

C6l'LAR,  v.  a.  [i.  collared;  pp.  coixarino,  collared.] 
To  put  a  collar  on  ;  to  seize  by  the  collar. 

C6l'l^r-a)^e,*  n.  The  duty  on  the  collars  of  draught- 
horses.  Smart. 

C6L'LAR-BONE,re.  The  Clavicle.   Wiseman, 

C6l'lar-Day,*  n.  A  day  on  which  knights  appear  at 
court  in  their  collars.  Smart. 

Cdli'LARED,  (kol'lurd)  a.  Having  a  collar. 

C6l'Lar-Mak'er,*  71.  One  who  makes  collars.  Bootk. 

CpL-LAT'^BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  collated.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

CpL-LATE',  V.  a.  [confero,  coliatuvij  L.]  [i.  collated  ;  pp. 
COLLATING,  COLLATED.]  To  Compare  things  similar,  as 
luaT.uscripts,  or  different  editions  of  the  same  work  ;  to 
bring  or  lay  together ;  to  confer  ;  to  place  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

Cpl-LXt'er-^l,  a.  [eon  and  latus,  L.]  Being  sideways, 
not  direct;  being  or  placed  side  to  side ;  running  paral- 
lel ;  not  direct ;  not  immediate ;  descending  from  the 
same  stock  or  ancestor,  though  not  lineally  related,  as 
the  children  of  brothers.  —  Collateral  secwrity,  something 
given  or  pledged  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract. 

Cpl-lXt'er^al,*  71.  One  who  is  collaterally  descended. 
Ayliffe. 

Cpi>-lXt'ee-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  collateral  manner  or  relation; 
side  by  side ;  indirectly. 

Cpx<-i.XT'ER-AL-N'£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  collateral. 

Cpz<-LA'TTpN,  n.  [collotioj  L.]  Act  of  collating;  that  which 
is  collated  ;  comparison  of  copies:  —  a  repast,  as  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  food  or  provisions. —  {Law)  Act  of  bestow- 
ing a  bens  Ice. 


CpL-LA'Tip7r-:^R,*  n.  One  who  collates  or  exan  faes  CIm 
sheets  of  a  book  after  it  is  printed.  Crabb. 

tC6L-LA-Tf"Tiovs,  (k61-lMi8h'us)  a.  Contributed  by  many 
Bailey. 

CpL-LA'TJVE,  a.  {En.«r.  Laid)  A  terra  applied  to  living* 
or  advowsons  of  winch  the  bishop  and  the  patron  are  tlM 
same  person. 

CPL-la'tpr,  n.  One  who  collates,  compares,  or  bestow* 

Cpl-la'tr^ss,*  71.  A  female  who  collates.  Smith. 

Cpl-lXud',  V,  a.  [collaudOf  L.]  To  join  in  praising.  Ilotn 
eU.  [R.] 

Col'league,  (kol'leg)  71.  [coUegaj  L.]  A  partner  in  an] 
trust  or  office  ;  an  associate  ;  coadjutor ;  ally. 

Cpli-LEA&UE',  (kpl-leg')  V.  a.  To  unite  with.  Shak 

c6l'lea&ue-shIp,  71.  Partnership.  Milton. 

CpL-L£cT',  V.  a.  [colligOj  collectum,  L.]  [i.  collected  ;  pf 
COLLECTING,  COLLECTED.]  To  gather  together;  tu  assem 
ble ;  to  muster  ;  to  gain  by  observation  ;  to  infer  as  a  cim 
sequence. —  To  collect  one's  self^  to  recover  from  surprise 
or  to  become  calm. 

Col'lect,  n.  [coUecta,  low  L.]  A  short,  comprehensiv* 
prayer  read_ together  with  other  parts  of  the  service. 

CSi>-lec-ta'jve-4j*  n,pl.  [L.]  A  selection  of  passagel 
from  various  authors ;  collections ;  extracts.  Brande. 

C6l-lec-ta'n?-oDs,  a.  Gatheted  together. 

CpL-EJicT'ED,*  p,  a.  Gathered  together  ;  composed ;  calm. 

CpL-ii£cT'ED-EV,  ad.  In  a  collected  manner. 

CpL-iificT'ED-N£s3,7t.  The  state  of  being  collected. 

CpL-iiECT'l-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collected. 

CpL-jLic'TipN,  n.  Act  of  collecting ;  that  which  is  collect- 
ed; a  gathering  together;  contribution;  an  assemblage 
a  group ;  a  corollary  ;  deduction. 

tC6L-L?c-Tl"Tiova,  (-tish'ys)  a.  Gathered  up. 

CpL-Lfic'xjVE,  a.  Gathered  into  one  mass  ;  containing;  a 
number  or  many,  though  having  the  form  of  the  singalai 
number. 

CpL-LEc'TjVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  general  mass;  in  a  body. 

Cpl-e£c'tive-n£ss,  n.  A  state  of  combination  ;  a  mass. 

CpL-L£c'TpR,  n.  One  who  collects  ;  a  compiler:  —  an  of- 
ficer who  receives  or  collects  the  customs  or  tascs.— 
(Bot.)  pi.  Dense  hairs  covering  the  styles  of  some  flow 
ers.  [lectorship.  P  Cye, 

CpL-L£c'TQ-RATE,*7i.  The  district  of  a  Collector ;  a  col 

CpL-L£c'TpR-SHtP,  71.  The  office  or  district  of  a  collector. 

CpL-LiiC'TRESS,*  71.  A  female  who  collects.  Clarke. 

CPL-lISg-'a-TA-ry,  7i.  (Law)  A  joint  legatee.  Chambers. 

C6L'L:^(i^E',  (kol'lej)  n.  [collegium,  L.]  A  seminary  of  learn- 
ing established  by  authority,  endowed  with  funds,  and 
possessed  of  certain  rights  and  privileges;  a  literary  in- 
stitution ;  a  community;  a  corporation  ;  a  society  of  men 
set  apart  for  learning  or  religion;  a  house  or  edifice 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  college  or  literary  institution  : 
—  a  political  body,  as  the  college  of  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S. 

CdL'L^o-E-LiKE,  a.  Regulated  like  a  college.  Howell. 

CpL-iiE'()^l-AL,  a.  nelating  to  a  college  ;  collegiate.  Bailep 

CpL-ijE'g^i-iLN,  n.  A  member  of  a  college. 

CpL-LE'(j^i-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  a  college  ;  containing  a  col- 
lege ;  instituted  as  a  college :  —  applied  to  a  church,  it  de- 
notes one  that,  not  being  a  cathedral,  or  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has,  nevertheless,  its  college  or  corporation  oi 
dean,  canons,  and  prebends,  and  is  regulated,  in  divine 
service,  as  a  cathedral.  [Burton. 

CpL-LE'9^i-ATE,  n.  A  member  of  a  college;  a  collegian 

tC6L'L?R~Y,*  71.  A  colliery.  Scott.  See  Colliery. 

Col'let,  n.  [collum,  L.j  [fA  collar.  Herbert.]  That  part 
of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  set ;  the  part  of  a  cannon 
between  the  astragal  and  the  muzzle. 

CpL-UDE',  V,  n.  [collido,  L.l  [i.  collided  ;  pp.  colliding 
COLLIDED.]  To  strike  against  each  other ;  to  clash.  Dry- 
den. 

C6l'li?r,  (kol'yer)  n.  A  digger  of  coals ;  a  coal-merchant , 
a  ship  that  carries  coals. 

C6l'li?r-y,  (k61'yer-«)  n.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug; 
a  coal-mine  ;  the  coal-trade. 

C6l'i.i-FLoW-?R,  n.  See  Cauliflower. 

tC6L'Ll-GATE,  V,  a.  {coUi^o.  L.]  To  bind  together.  Qaeidi 

tC6ij-Li-&A'TipN,  71.  A  binding  together.  Browne. 

C5l'li-mat-jn&,*  a.  Correcting  the  error  of  sight.  P 
Cyc. 

C6L-L|-MA'TlpN,  71.  [collimo,  L.]  The  aiming  at  a  mark, 
or  limit :  — the  line  of  sight  in  a  telescope  or  astronomical 
instrument. 

C6L-L|-MA'TpR,*  n.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  as- 
certaining the  horizontal  point,  or  for  determining  or  cor- 
recting the  error  of  colliination  in  an  instrument.  Kater. 

fCpL-lilN-^-A'TlpN,  n.  [collineo,  L.]  Act  of  directing  in  a 
right  line. 

tC6L'LjN&,  n.  An  embrace  ;  dalliance.  Cliaucer.  ■ 

Cpii-LlN'GUAL,*  a.  Having  the  same  language.  West  Ret 

fCpij-LtQ'uA-BLE,  (k^l-lik'w^-bl)  a.  Easily  dissolved 
Harvey. 

fCpJL-LlQ'UA-MfiNT,  (k^l-ltk'wgi-ment)  n.  The  substanci 
to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted.  Bailey 
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JOOl'li-quXnt,  (-kw&nt)  a.  That  has  the  power  of  melt- 
ing. JSoiiey.  [Boyle. 
fC6lj'Li-QUATE,  ■0.  a.  [colligueoy  L.]  To  melt  j  to  dissoive. 

fCdL'Lj-QUATE,  «.7t.  To  be  dissolved.  Brown. 

C6l-L|-<iua'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  melting  i  — a  lax  or  di- 
luted state  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies,  Boyle*  [r.] 

UpL-LtQ'uvTivE,  a.  Melting  ;  dissolvent  j  wasting. 
Qumoj/. 

CpL-LlQ-UE-Flc'TlpN,  7U  A  melting  together.  Bacon. 

CpL-Ll"$loN,  (kgl-lizh'un)  n,  [coUislo^  L.]  The  act  of  col- 
liding ;  act  of  running  foul  of,  or  striking  against  each 
other,  as  two  ships  j  a  clash  ;  opposition  ;  interference. 

fCpL-Li'siVE,*  a.  Causing  collision  ;  clashinj.  Blackmore. 

fCpL-iitT'V»A.NT,*  a.  Wrangling  or  contendiiig  together. 
Maunder. 

06l'lp-cate,  v.  a,  [colloco,  L.]  [i.  collocated;  pp.  col- 
LocATiNa,  COLLOCATED.]  To  place  ;  to  arrange. 

C6l'lp-cate,  a.  Placed.  Bacon. 

C6L-Lp-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  collocating  or  placing;  state 
of  being  placed. 

[C6L-li<^-cu'TlpN,  n.  [collocutio^  L.]  Conference.  Bailey. 

tC6VLp-cu'TpB,  n.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.  Derham. 

fCpiz-LOGUE',  (k9UogO  u  a.  To  wheedle  ;  to  flatter.  Bp. 
Hall. 

CpL-iiOGUE',  (kpl-log')  ■"•  n.  To  associate  together  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  some  bad  purpose ;  to  plot.  Forby. 

CpL-LOG'ujNG,  (kvl-log'ing)  71.  Flattery.  Burton. 

OdL'LpP,  n.  A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh  :  —  in 
burlesque  language,  a  child.  Sliak.  Four  or  Ave  sheep. 
Loudon, 

CpL-Lo'QUI-Aij,  (k^l-lo'kwe-gil)  a.  Relating  to,  or  used  in, 
common  conversation ;  conversational. 

Cpi.-L.6'QUi-AL-lSM,*  n.  A  word  or  phrase  used  in  con- 
versation. Ec.  Rev. 

CpL-LO-QUJ-lL'j-Ty,*  n.  The  state  of  being  colloquial. 
Cli.  Ob.  [R.] 

CpL-LO'QUl-AL-lZE,*u.  fl.  To  make  Colloquial.  Ch.  Ob. 

CpL-LO'QUf-AL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  colloquial  manner.  Smart. 

CdL^Lp-QuisT,  71.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.  Malone. 

COl'lp-quy,  (kol'lp-kwe)  n.  [coUoquiumj  L.]  A  mutual 
discourse  of  two  or  more  persons ;  a  dialogue ;  conversa- 
tion. 

C6l'low,  (kol'lo)  71.  The  smut  of  coal ;  colly.   Woodward. 

fCpL-LDc'T^N-cv,  n.  [colluctorj  L.]  A  tendency  to  con- 
test ;  resistance.  Bailey. 

tCdii-LVC-TA'Tipw,  71.  Contest ;  opposition.  More. 

ilpL-LUDE',  V.  n.  [coUudo,  L.J  [i.  colluded  ;  pp.  collud- 
ing, COLLUDED.]  To  play  into  each  other's  hands ;  to  con- 
spire in  a  fraud. 

Cpli-LUD'ER,  n.  One  who  colludes.  Milton. 

CpL-LUD'jNG,  71.  Management  of  deceit  or  fraud. 

CQl'l^Mj*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  point  where  the  stem  and 
root  are  combmed.  P.  Cyc. 

CpL-LU'^ipw,  (kpMu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  colluding;  a  secret 
agreement,  between  two  or  more  persons,  for  a  fraudu- 
lent purpose ;  artifice ;  fraud. 

CpL-Lu'sJvE,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted  ;  knavish. 

CpL-LU'sivE-LY,  ad.  In  a  collusive  manner.  Blackstone. 

CpL-Lu'sjVE-Hfiss,  71.  Fraudulent  concert. 

CpL-Lu'sp_-B¥,  a.   Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

C6l-lv-to'ri-0m,*  n.  (Med.)  A  lotiou  for  rinsing  the 
mouth.  Brande. 

CQX.-l.u'rf-E?^*  n.  sing.  &  pi.  FL.]  A  collection  of  filth. 
{Oeol.)  The  fluid  mass  into  which  the  substance  of  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved  by  the  deluge.  Hamilton. 

C6L'Ly,  71.  The  smut  of  coal ;  grime.  Burton. 

CSl'lVj  v.  a.  To  grime  with  coal.  Shak. 

Cdli'LV-RiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  or  a  variety  of  litho- 
marge.  Crabb. 

CQL-LfJR'l-i}M^n.  [L.;  KoWvpioViGt.]  pi.  COL-JLfR'l-A. 
(Med.)  Medicine  for  the  eyes ;  a  topical  remedy  for  tlie 
eyes  ;  eye-water;  eye-salve. 

CQl'm^r^  n.  [Fr.]  A  good  sort  of  pear. 

C6i-'P-bDs,*  71.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  quadru- 
mans  or  monkeys. 

06l'P-c5ntu,  71.  [colocynthiSj'L.']  Coloquintida ;  the  pith 
of  the  bitter-apple,  a  violent  purgative. 

06l-P-c1?n'tine,*  n.  The  bitter,  purging  principle  of  colo- 
(■ynth.  Brande. 

Cp-LOGrNE',*  (k^-lon')  n.  Cologne-water^  or  eau.  de  Cologne, 
an  aromatized  alcohol,  used  for  the  toilet,  first  made  at 
Cologne.  Ure. 

Op-LOGNE',*  (k9-16n0  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  essenced  or  per- 
fumed water  distilled  at  Cologne  in  Germany.  Ency.' 

v6i-'p-LlTE,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  worm-like  fossil ;  petrified  in- 
testines of  fishes.  Buckland. 

Llo'LpN,  n.  [KoiXai/.]  (Oram.)  The  mark  thus  [:],  noting 
a  pause  less  than  a  period.  —  (Aimt.)  The  largest  of  the 
intestines  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  large 

I    intestines. 

Colonel,  (kiir'nel)  n.  \coronelj  Sp.J  The  chief  command- 
er of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  below  a  brigadier-general. 
25"  "  This  word  is  among  those  gross  irregularities 
which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible.*'  Walker. 


COLONELcr,*  (kUr'nfl-a^)  n.  Tl  e  oflice  ol  to  onel    Qtm 

Mag. 
Colonelship,  ^ur'nel-ship)  n.  The  ofllice  of  coIor.nl. 
Cp-lid'Nf-^L,  a.  Relating  to  a  colony  or  colonies,  Burke. 
fCp-L5N'(-c^L,  a.  [colouus,  L.]  Relating  to  husbandmea 


C6L'p-NtsT,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  member  of  a  colony. 
C6L-p-Nf-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  colonizing.  Burke. 
Cdii-p-Ni-ZA'TipN-lST,*  71.   An  advocate  for  colonization 

Month.  Rev. 

Cdli'p-NIZE,  13.  a.      [l.  COLONIZED  ;    pp.  COLONIZING,    COLO 

NizED.|  To  establish  a  colony  in  ;  to  form  into  a  colony. 

C6L'p-Nlz-ER,*7t.  One  who  establishes  colonies.  Ckambera 

C6L'p-Niz-iNtr,  n.  Colonization.  Robertson. 

C6L-PN-NADE',  71.  [coZoTiTia,  It.]  A  series  of  open  columra 
disposed  in  a  circle ;  any  range  of  columns  placed  at  cer 
tain  intervals. 

C6L'p-Ny,  71.  [coZoTwa,  L.]  An  establishment  or  settlemf  r.l 
formed  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  body  of  men  emigrating 
from  their  mother  country ;  the  country  planted  or  colo- 
nized. 

C6l'p-ph6n,  (kol'9-fon)  -a.  [L.]  The  conclusion  of  a  book, 
where  any  device  occurs,  or  the  printer's  name,  date,  ana 
abode  are  stated :  —  a  resin  from  Colophon  in  Asia  Minor. 

C6l-p-ph6'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  a  colophon.  Cudworth. 

Cp-liOpH'p-NlTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet.  Brande, 

Cp-LopH'p-Ny,  [ki?-lofVn?»  JT.  Ja. ,- kol'g-fo-ne,  JVb.Ask, 
k61'9-f6n-e,  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  black  resin  from  Colophon. 

C6L-p-ciulN'Ti-D^,  n.  The  bitter-apple.  See  Coloctnth. 

CCl'Pr,  (kul'lyr)'7i,  [color ,  ^.]  That  quality  of  a  body 
which  aflfects  our  sensation  with  regard  to  its  hue  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  :  —  the  seven  primary  colors  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet: — hue; 
tint ;  dye ;  paint ;  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face ;  the 
tint  of  the  painter :  —  conceaJment ;  pretence  ;  semblance ; 
pretext. — pi.  A  standard  ;  a  flag;  an  ensign  of  war. 

C6L'pR,(kiil'lLir)  73.  fit.  [i.  COLORED  ;;jp.  COLORING,  COLORED  3 

To  give  some  color  to  ;  to  mark  with  some  hue  ;  to  paint; 
to  dye  :  —  to  palliate  ;  to  excuse  ;  to  make  plausible 

c6l'PR,  (kul'lur)  V.  n.  To  blush  ;  to  show  color, 

C6l/'pR-4.-BLE,  a.  Specious;  plausible.  Spenser, 

C6l'PR-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  Plausibility.  Fulke. 

C6li'pE^A-BLY,  ad.  Speciously.  Bacon. 

fCSL'pR'ATEi  [k6]'9-rat,  S.  PF.  J.  F.  Ja.i  kul'9-rat,  P.  S 
Sm.  Wb.]  a,  [coloratus^  L.]  Colored ;  dyed.  Ray. 

CGl'pb-^-tine,*  71.  (Mus.)  Agreeable  variations  of  tonei. 
Smart. 

C6l-pb-a'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  coloring.  Bacon. 

C6l.'pRED,  (kill'lurd)  a.  Streaked  ;  having  color. 

CoE-pR-lF^C,  [k5I-9-r!f'ik,  S.  TV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K, ;  kul-p-riFjh 
P.  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Giving  or  producing  color. 

C6l-'pR-tNG-,  n.  The  part  of  painting  which  especially  re- 
gards the  effect  of  colors;  specious  appearance.  Pope. 

C6l'pb-I3T,  71.  A  painter  who  excels  in  coloring. 

C5i.'pr-lEss,  a.  Without  color  ;  transparent. 

C6l'pr-M^n,*  71.  ,■  pi.  COLOR-MEN.  One  who  prepares  and 
sells  colors.  Buckland.  [Crabb, 

C5l'0R§,*  n.  pi.   Banners ;  flags,  and  ensigns  of  an  array 

Cp-l6s'sal,  a.  Gigantic;  like  a  colossus.  JOr.  Warton. 

Cp-l6sse',  (kp-lbs')  71,  [colossus,  L.]  A  colossus.  Temple. 

C6l-PS-SE^an,  a.  Gigantic  ;  colossal.  Harris. 

C0i:^ps-SE'?^iif,*7i.[L.]  A  spacious  amphitheatre  at  Romej 
a  building  of  great  magnitude.  Ency. 

Cp-Los'siAN?,*  (kij-losh'?nz)  n.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Christians  of  Colosse,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor 

fCp-LOS'SIC,  a.  Large;  colossal.   Chapman, 

Cp-Lds'sys,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  CQ-z6s'sT;  Eng.  cp-l6s' 
sys-E?.  A  large  statue  at  ancient  Rhodes,  representing  a 
huge  man  or  a  .giant ;  a  gigantic  statue, 

Cp-l5s'svs-wi§e,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  colossus.  Skak. 

CQ-LtJs'TRT/M^'^n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  first  milk  after  deliv- 
ery ;  a  mixture  of  turpentine  with  the  yolk  of  an  eg^ 
Brande. 

CpL-PORT'^(?E,*7u  [Fr.]  The  trade  or  business  of  a  col 
porter,  hawker,  or  pedler,  Baird. 

CpL-p6RT'?E,*7t.  [colporteur, 'Ft, 1  A  hawker;  a  pedler > 
a  pedler  of  books.  Baird. 

C6l'stA.ff,  71.  A  large  staff  by  which  two  men  carry  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  Burton. 

Colt,  n.  A  young  horse  not  more  than  four  years  old, 
[It  is  U9^d  for  the  male,  also,  in  the  common  gender,  male 
or  female.  Sm.]  A  young,  foolish,  or  inexperienced  per- 
son :  —  a  cant  term  for  one  who  is  for  the  first  time  in  an 
office, 

tCoLT,  V.  n.  To  frisk  ;  to  frolic,  —  v.  a.  To  befool.  ShaA: 

Colt'er,  tu     [cwZter,  L-]    The  cutting-iron  of  a  plougl 

—  written  also  coulter. 

Colt'-e'vjl,*  71.  A  swelling  in  the  sheath,  a  distemper  U 

which  young  horses  are  liable.  Farm.  Ency. 
Colt'ish,  a.  Like  a  colt;  frisky  ;  wanton.  Chahcer, 
CoLT'iSH-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  colt. 
Colts'foot,  (-fat)  n.  A  medicinal  plant. 
COLTS'-TooTH,  71,   An  imperfect  tooth  in  a  young  horM 

—  a  love  of  youthful  pleasure.  S!iak. 
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^6l'V-BRTne,  a.    [calubrinuaj  L.]  Relating  to  a  serpent; 

canning ;  crafty,  [r.] 
Cq-lCm'ba,  n.  A  medicinal  root  brought  from  Columbo : 

—  written  also  calumba^  coloviha,  and  columbo, 
C6l'vm-B4-ry,  or  Cp-iiGM'BA-Ry,  [k9-lum'b&-re,  S.  W. 

P.  J.  F.Ja. ;  kSl'ym-b^-r?,  K.  Sm.  R.  fVh.  Keariclc]  n.  [coir 

wnbariumj  L,]  A  dove-cot ;  a  pigeon-house. 
Cq-lDm'b^te,*  n.   A  salt  formed  of  columbic  acid  and  a 

base.  Francis. 
JJq-lOm'bj-a,*  n.   (CAem.)   A  bitter,  crystalline  principle 

obtained  from  the  calumba,  or  coliiinba,  root.  Brande. 
CQ-LtM'Bl-i^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Columbus,  Columbia,  or 

America.  Barlow, 
CQ-LDM'B[C,*a.  {Chem.)  Partaking  of  columbium.  Crahb. 
COl'vm-bine,  n.    A  genus  of  perennial  plants ;  a  kind  of 
,    violet  color ;  the  heroine  in  pantomimic  entertainments. 
COi.'VM-BINE,'*'  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  pigeon  or  dove. 


Co-lI5m'bite,*  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  columbium,  first  dis- 
covered in  Connecticut.  Brande. 

Cp-LOitt'Bi-tJM,*  n.  {Min.)  An  acidifiable,  rare  metal, 
found  in  colurabite.  Brande. 

C6l'V-m£l,*  n.  {columella^  L.]  {Bot.)  The  central  part  of 
the  fruit  of  a  moss  j  the  central  pillar  of  a  capsule.  P. 
Cyc 

C5i-^-jH-£i'i4,*  71.  [L.]  A  small  pillar;  columel.  P.  Cyc. 

Cdlj'VMN,  (kol'li^m)  n.  [coZum/ia,  L.]  A  cylindrical  pillar; 
a  file  or  troops  ;  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  page,  in 
printing;  a  perpendicular  line  of  figures.  —  (^rch.)  A 
member  of  an  order  whose  section  through  the  axis  is 
usually  a  frustum  of  an  elongated  parabola ;  a  pillar. 

CP-lDm'N^II,  a.  Formed  like  columns.   Woodward. 

C6l-VM-na'R(-^w,  a.  Columnar,  [r.] 

CSl'umned,*  (kolMymd)  a.  FurniBhed  with  columns.  By- 
ron, 

Cp-LtRE',  n.  [cobirij  L.]  pi.  colures.  {jistron.)  Two 
imaginary  great  circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  otlier 
in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

COz-v-TJi'^t*  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot,)  A  papilionaceous  genus  of 
plants  ;  the  bladder-senna.  P.  Cyc. 

COL'zA,*7i.  A  species  of  cabbage;  brassica  oleracm. —  Col- 
ta  oUj  which  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  is  much  used  in 
France  and  Belgium  for  lamps,  &,c.  Brande, 

Cb'^fy.,  n.  [KiUfiHy  swoon.]  {Med.)  A  morbid  disposition  to 
sleep ;  lethargy.  —  [j<(i/^7?,  hair.]  {.^stroiu)  The  Imiry  ap- 
pearance that  surrounds  a  planet.  —  {Bot.)  The,  assem- 
blage of  brandies  forming  the  head  of  a  forest  tree ;  the 
hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  plant. 

tCo'MART,  11.  A  treaty  or  joint  contract.  Shah. 

Co'mate,  [ko'mat,  S.  P.  K  JVb. ;  ko-raat',  fV.  F,  Jo,  K. 
Sm.]  n.  Companion.  Sfuik. 

C6m'ate^  c.  [comaiii5,  L.]  Hairy;  appearing  hairy. 

C6M-A-TOSE',  [kom-?-tos',  W.  Ja.  ,-  ko'm^-tos,  P.  Svu;  ko- 
mgi-tos',  K."]  a.  Lethargic.  Ctrew. 

COMB,  in  tlie  end,  and  Comp,  in  the  beginning,  of  names, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Britisli  cwm,  wjiich  signifies 
a  low  situation.  Gihson. —  Comb  (kom)  in  Cornish,  signi- 
fies a  valley  ;  and  it  is  used  for  a  valley  by  tlie  English 
poet  J.  H.  Browne. 

Comb,  (kom)  n.  An  instrument  to  separate  and  adjust  the 
hair;  any  instrument  like  a  comb:  —  the  indented  top  or 
crest  of  a  cock  ;  the  cells  in  which  bees  lodge  their  honey ; 
—  a  dry  measure  of  four  bushels,  —  also  written  coomb. 

Comb,  (kom)  v.  a.  [i.  combed;  -pp.  coMBirfo,  combed.]  To 
divide  and  adjust  the  hair;  to  lay  smooth,  by  drawing 
through  narrow  interstices. 

HC6m'BAT,  or  CSm'B^T,  [kum'b^t,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  JVares  ; 
kfim'bsit,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb.  Blair.]  v.  n.  [combattre,  Ft.] 
\i.  combated;  pp.  combating,  combated.]  To  fight;  to 
contend  ;  to  contest;  to  act  in  opposition^ 

'C6m'B^t,  or  COm'B^t,  V,  a.  To  oppose;  to  fight. 

1c6m'BAT,  n.  [coTnbatj  Fr.]  Contest ;  battle  ;  a  fight ;  a  duel. 

iC6m'b^-t^-ble,*  a  That  may  be  combated.  Todd. 
C5m'b  Ji-T Xnt,  ju  One  who  combats ;  a  champion. 
C6m'ba-tXnt,  a.  Contending  ;  fighting.  B.  Jonson. 
C6m'B^T-¥R,  n.  One  who  fights.  Sherwood.  [R.] 
C&m'bv^^'VE,*  a.  Inclined  to  combat;  pugnacious.  Law- 
rence. 

UCfiM'B^-TlVE-NiSss,*  7i.(P/ire7i.)  A  disposition  or  propen- 
sity to  fight.   Combe. 

Comb'-Broach,*  (kom'broch)  n.  A  tooth  of  the  instrument 
with  which  wool  is  combed,  .^sh. 

Comb'-BbDsh,  (kom'brush)  71.  A  brush  to  clean  combs. 

Comb'-Case,*  (kom'kas)  n.  A  case  for  a  comb.  .^sh. 

C5mb'?b,  (kom'er)  n.  One  who  combs  wool. 

COMBER,  (kom'ber  or  kum'ber)  71.  A  species  of  fish  in 
Cornwall.  Ray.  [f  Encumbrance ;  trouble.  Watton.] 

rpM-Bi'N^-Bi'E,  a.  Capable  of  being  combined. 

fC6M'Bj-WATE,  a.  Betrothed  ;  promised.  Shak. 

C6M-BJ-NA.'TipK,7i.  [combinaisan,  Fr.]  The  act  of  combin- 
ing ;  state  of  being  combined  ;  union  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound ; 
commixture ;  union  of  numbers,  quantities,  or  sounds ; 
alliance;  coalition;  confederacy. 


Cqm-bTn'a-tIve,'"  a.  Tending  to  combine ;  un  ting    0r^ 

Crit.  [R.] 

CpM-BINE',  y.  a.  [comMner^  Fr.]  [i.  coubiited;  pp,  com 
BjNiNo,  coMDiN£D.]  To  joiu  together;  to  unite;  to  setb' 
by  compact. 

CpM-BiTfE',  V.  n.  To  coalesce;  to  unite  In  fiiendship  a. 
design. 

CpM-BlNED',*  (kpm-bind')  p.  a.  United. —  ComMned  loekk 
are  canal  locks,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  admit  the  ai 
cent  and  descent  of  boats  at  the  same  time.  Tanner. 

tCpM-BiNE'MlEHT,*  H.  Union  ;  combinal:  m.  Leigktun 

CpM-BiN'5R,  n.  lie  or  that  which  combints. 

Comb'ing,  (kom'jng)  iu  Act  of  using  a  comb ;  borrowed 
hair  combed  over  the  baldness  of  .the  head.  Bp.  Taif- 
lor. 

Comb'less,  (kom'l^s)  a.  Wanting  a  comb  or  crest.  Shak 

Comb'-Mak-i?r,  (k6ra^nak-?r)  71.  A  iraker  of  combs. 

CpM-BDsT',  a.  [comburoj  combustumjli.]  Applied  to  a  plai  et 
when  it  is  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a  half  dista  il 
from  the  sun.  Harris, 

CpM-BDs-Tj-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  combustible. 

CpM-BDs'Tf-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  burnt;  infiammabla 

CpM-BDs'Tj-BLE,  n,  A  substance  that  will  burn. 

Cpm-bGs'tj-ble-n£ss,  n.  Aptness  to  take  fire. 

CpM-B&s'TlpN,  ([kpm-bast'yun)  n.  [Ft.]  The  act  of  burtt- 
ing;  consumption  by  fire ;  conflagration. 

CpM'BDs'T|ve,  a.  Disposed  to  take  fire. 

C&ME,  (kum)  v.n,  [L  came;  pp.  coming,  come.]  To  ad 
vance  nearer,  as  opposed  to  g-o  j  to  arrive  ;  tu  reach ;  tc 
draw  near ;  to  happen  ;  to  issue  ;  to  appear  in  sight ;  to  be 
come ;  to  fall  out.  QCf  In  the  imperative,  it  is  often  used 
inteijectionally,  in  order  to  encourage,  incite,  or  command 
attention.  Zt  is  sometimes  used  with  an  ellipsis  ;  eis,  '■'■Come 
Friday,"  that  is,  "  When  Friday  shall  come." —  To  comt 
about,  to  come  to  pass ;  to  change ;  to  come  round.  —  To 
come  fl(,  to  reachj  to  obtain.  —  To  come  by,  to  cibtain ;  to 
gain. —  To  come  into,  to  join  with;  to  comply  with. —  To 
come  of,  to  proceed. —  To  come  off ,  to  deviate;  to  depart 
from  a  rule  or  direction  ;  to  escape ;  to  end  an  affair.— 
To  come  on,  to  advance ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  advance  to 
combat ;  to  thrive  ;  to  grow  big. —  To  come  over,  to  revolt ; 
to  rise  in  distillation. —  To  come  out,  to  be  made  public  ; 
to  be  discovered.  —  To  come  out  witfi,  to  give  a  vent  to.— 
To  comeround,to  change  ;  as,  "  The  wind  came  round.*'' — 
To  come  short,  to  fall ;  to  be  deficient.  —  To  come  ta,  to 
consent  or  yield  ;  to  amount  to.  —  To  come  to  one's  self,  to 
recover  one's  senses.  —  To  come  to  pass,  to  be  effected  ;  to 
fall  out. —  To  come  up,  to  make  appearance ;  to  come  Into 
use,  —  To  come  up  to,  to  amount  to  ;  to  rise  ;  to  advance. 

—  To  come  up  with,  to  overtake.  —  To  come  upon,  to  invade 

—  To  come,  in  futurity. —  Come  your  ways,  come  along,  01 
come  hither.  Shak.  ["  A  vulgarism  still  in  use,  especJJdly 
in  the  north  of  England."  Todd.] 

CAme,  (kum)  n.  A  sprout ;  a  cant  term.  Mortimer. 

Cp-ME'Di-^w,  n.  An  actor  or  writer  of  comedy ;  a  player  of 
comic  parts ;  a  player  in  general. 

C6m'e-dy,  n.  [comedia,  L.]  A  dramatic  representation  of 
the  lighter  faults,  passions,  actions,  and  follies  of  man- 
kind; a  species  of  drama. 

C6me'li-lv,  arf.  In  a  comely  manner.  Sherwood.  [R.^ 

C6me'lj-n£ss,  fkum'l?-nes)  7u  Grace;  beauty;  dignity 

C6me'lv,  (kum'le)  a.  .Graceful;  decent;  proper;  becom- 
ing; agreeable :  fit. 

CfiME'Ly,  (kiim'le)  ad.  Gracefully ;  decently.  Ascham.  [R.] 

C6me-off,*  71.  An  escape ;  an  evasion  ;  riddance.  Muton. 

C6me-60t',*  interj.  A  word  of  command  to  a  dog  tc  causa 
him  to  discontinue  his  pursuit  or  his  barking.  Forby. 

CDme-oOt'^r,*  n.  One  who  forsakes  established  commu- 
nities or  societies;  a  radical  reformer.  rA.i'a7'Jter.[Mcdern.] 

C6m'er,  (kum'er)  n.  One  who  comes,  Shak. 

tC6M-ES-SA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Revelling.  Bp.  Hall. 

jcp-Mfis'Tj-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Eatable.  fVotton. 

C6m'et,  tu  [Konn'is.]  A  heavenly  body  belonging  to  tbc 
solar  system,  of  a  luminous  and  nebulous  appearance, 
which  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  sun,  after  th« 
manner  of  a  planet,  in  a  single  revolution. 

Cp-mEt',71.  A  game  at  cards.  Southeme. 

C6M-ET-A'RJ-tJM,*  (  n.  (Jistron.)  A  machine  constructed  U 

C6m:':^t-vb¥,*  J  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet 
around  the  sun.  Crabb. 

C6m']E-tvbV»  «■  Relating  to  a  comet,  Cheyne. 

Cp-MJbT'fCj  a.  Relating  to  a  comet ;  corpctary.  [R.| 

C6m'£T-IjIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  comet.  Sfiak. 

C6m-et-0g'r^-pher,*  n.  One  who  writes  about  comets 
Jlsh.  [R.] 

C6m-et-6g'rvphy,  tu  A  description  of  comets. 

C6m'fit,  (kum'f  )t)  n,  A  dry  sweetmeat ;  a  confect.  Hu 
dibras,  [ley 

C6m'fjt,  (kflm'f  it)  v,  a.  To  preserve  dry  with  sugar.  Cow- 

C6vl'f]T~M.ak--^b.,*  tl.  a  maker  of  comfits ;  a  confection 
er.  Shak. 

CSm'fi-tube,  (Jtum'fe-tur)  n.  {cvtifiture^  Ft]  Sweetmeat 

C6m'fprt,  (kum'fyrt)  7).  a.  [eon/orter,  Fr.]  fi.  comforted 
pp.  coMFORTiifo,  coMFOHTED.]  To  solace ;  t(.  encourage 
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tf  sl.-cngthen;  to  enliven j  to  invigorate  j  to  console*,  to 
revive  j  to  cheer. 

pflirt'FpRT,  (kum'fyrt)  n.  Support}  countenance j  consola- 
tion ;  ihat  which  gives  consolation  ;  enjoyment. 

CfiM'FORT-A-BLK,  (kam'furt-&-bO  C"  Possessing  comfort  J 
bestowing  or  receiving  comfort  j  cheerful. 

Cp  *m'f0R.T-4.-BLE-n£ss,  n.  A  state  of  comfort.  Sidney, 

C5m'f9RT-a.-BLV,  ad.  In  a  comfortable  manner. 

CftM'F<?RT-:?R,  (kum'fi^rt-er)  n.  One  who  comforts  ;  that 
which  comforts:  —  a  warm,  stuffed  coverlet:  —  a  term 
appMed  to  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit. 

rCdlw'FQRT-FOL,  (kum'furt-ful)  a.  Full  of  comfort.  Hv^ 
lo&\ 

C6m'F9RT4ng,*P.  fl.  Affording  comfort  J  supporting, 

06m'f<?rt-l£ss,  (kam'furt-les)  a.  Wanting  comfort. 

C6m'fqrt-l£ss-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  comfortless.  Dr. 
Alien, 

U6m'F9RT-r£ss,  n.  She  who  comforts.  B.  Jo-nson. 

Oiilvi'Fa^y,  (kfim'fre)  n.  A  plant,  of  several  species  ;  syvv- 
phytum.  —  The  common  comfrey  has  a  tuberous,  mucilagi- 
nous root. 

C^M'ic,  a.  Relating  to  comedy ;  raising  mirth  j  sportive  j 
ludicrous ;  diverting. 

C6M'f-c^L,  a.  [comicus,  h,}  Comic;  diverting;  sportive j 
droll;  odd. 

C6m-i-cXl'|-tv,*  71.  Comicalnesa.  D.  O^ConneU.  [Low.] 

CdM'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  comical  manner. 

C5m'i-cai,-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  comical. 

CdM'JNG,  (kum'ming)  M.  Act  of  coming;  arrival. 

CSm'inGt,  a.  Approaching  ;  ready  to  come  ;  forward  ;  fu- 
ture. 

C6m'|NG-In,  n.  Revenue ;  income ;  entrance.  Shdk. 

Co-MtN'GLE,  V.  a.  See  Commingle. 

Cp-Jwr"rj-A,*  (kp-mish'e-ji) /i.  pZ.  [L.]  Popular  assemblies 
of  the  Romans.  Crabb. 

Cp-Mi"TlAL,  (k9~mish'^l)  a.  [comttia,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  Romans;  relating  to  assem- 
blies. 

C6m'}-T¥,  n.  [comitas^  L.]  Courtesy ;  civility  ;  politeness. 

CSm'ma.,  71.  U(i/z/ia.]  A  point,  marked  thus[,],  which 
notes  the  subordinate  clauses  of  a  sentence.  —  (Mtis.)  An 
enharmonic  interval,  or  the  difference  between  a  major 
and  a  minor  semitone ;  dfvision. 

Cqm-mXnd',  v.  a.  [mando.Jj.'l  [i.  commanded  ;  pp.  com- 
manding, COMMANDED.]  To  govem  ;  to  order;  to  direct 
to  be  done  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  lead  as  a  general. 

Cqm-mXnd',  u.  7i.  To  exercise  authority.  South. 

Cqm-mXnd',  71.  [commaii.de J  Fr.]  The  right  or  act  of  com- 
manding;  power;  cogent  authority ;  order  given  ;  direc- 
tjun  ;  injunction  ;  mandate  ;  precept. 

Cpm-mXnu'an-C¥-^£jv'er-al,,*7i.  The  office  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  governor  of  a  Spanish  province  or  colony.  Mur- 
ray, 

OSai-bi^n-dAnt',  71.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  garrison,  fort,  castle,  &c.  Smollett. 

fC<?M-MAND'^-T(?-Ry,  a.  Having  the  force  of  command. 
JBp.  MortOTU 

Cqm-mAnd'er, n.  [commandeurj  Fr.]  One  who  commands; 
one  who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  or  troops.  — 
(In  the  navy)  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  lieutenant. 
-  CommandeT-in-chiefy  one  who  has  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  a  generalissimo. 

Opm-mXnd'er-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  a  commander.  Ec. 
Rev. 

CpM-IiiiND'ER-y,  n.  [commanderie,  Fr.]  The  body  of 
knights  of  any  one  order ;  the  revenue,  benefice,  or 
house,  belonging  to  them  ;  a  preceptory. 

CPM-mJnd'|NG,*  p,  a.  Exercising  command  ;  powerful ; 
authoritative. 

COM-MjtND'iNG-Ly,  od.  In  a  Commanding  manner. 

Cpm-mXnd'mj2NT,  n.  Mandate  ;  command  ,  authority ;  pre- 
cept ;  a  law,  especially  of  the  decalogue. 

wPM-mXnd'rjess,  71.  A  female  who  commands. 

tCoM'MARK,  n.  [coTnarque,  Fr.]  A  frontier  of  a  country. 
SlieltoTi. 

tCom-M^^-TE'RI-^lf,  a.  Consisting  of  the  same  matter.  Ba- 
con. _  [ter. 

tCdM-M^TE-Rj-XL'l-Ty,  n.  Participation  of  the  same  mat- 

Cpm-mXt'ic,*  a.  (Rhet.)  Consisting  of  short  sentences  or 
divisions.  Beck. 

Com'MA-tI^M)  n.  Conciseness  ;  briefness.  Bp.  Horsleij. 

Cpm-m£a§i'v-R-A-ble,  (kpniTmfizh'ii-rvi-bl)  a.  Reducible  to 
the  same  measure.  Walton. 

COMME  IL  FAVT.*  (ki5m-61-foO  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

C6m'ME-LINE,7i.  Icommelina,  L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

Cpai-MfiM'p-RA-BLE.  a.  Worthy  to  be  remembered. 

CpM-mEm'P-RATE,  v.  a.  [con  and  memoro,  L.]  [i.  com- 
memorated ;  pp.  commemorating,  commemorated.]  To 
preserve  m  memory,  or  to  celebrate,  by  some  public  act. 

C  ?m-m£m-p-ra'tipn,  n.  Act  of  commemorating;  cele- 
bration. 

0  >m-m£m.'p-RA-tIve,  a.  Preserving  in  memory. 

OpM-MfiM'p-R^-Tp-BY,  o.  Preserving  in  memory. 

0;iltt-M.ENCE',  0,  71.  [couimencer,  Fr.]  [i.  commenced  ;  pp. 


coMMEHGiNo,  coHMEiTCED.]  To  begin ;  to  Originate :  lo 
take  the  first  step :  —  to  take  an  academical  degree,  at » 

colluge  or  university. 

CpM-MlbNCE',  V.  a.  To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon. 

Cpm-m£nce'meht,  n.  [Fr.]  Beginning: — the  time  when 
students  in  a  university  or  college  receive  their  degrees ; 
as,  the  Ist  Tuesday  in  July,  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  or  the  4tli 
Wednesday  in  August,  at  Cambridge^  Massachusetts. 

CpM-M^ND',  V.  a.  [commendOj  L.]  [i.  commended  ;  pp. 
coMMENDiNo,  commended.]  To  represent  as  worthy  ;  to 
deliver  up  with  confidence  ;  to  praise  ;  to  recommend;  to 
applaud. 

fCpM-MfiND',  71.  Commendation.  Shak, 

||Cpm-m£nd'a-ble,  [k9m-rnend'j-bl,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb 
Bailey,  Jofmsoa,  Ash,  Kearick  y  kom'men-d?-bl,  J.  F :  kBm' 
m?n-d?-bl  or  kpm-mSn'd^-bl,  S.  W.}  a.  That  may  be  com- 
mended ;  laudable  ;  worthy  of  praise.  ^fCT  Walker  stat- 
ed, near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  "this  word,  like 
acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  shift- 
ed its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  — The 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  has  grown  vulgar."  But 
Smart  (1837)  remarks  :  —  "A  few  years  ago,  commendable 
and  commendably  were  accented  by  the  higher  grade  o< 
speakers  on  tlie  first  syllable :  a  better  taste  has  restored, 
or  nearly  restored,  the  more  consistent  accentuation." 

||Cqivi-mjG:n^i>^-bl£-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  commendable. 

||CpM-MEND'A-BLy,  od.  Laudably. 

CpM-M&JV'D^jr,  n.  [commendo,  L.]  (Law)  The  hold- 
ing of  a  vacant  benefice  till  a  pastor  is  supplied:— so 
named  as  being  commended  to  the  care  of  the  holder :  — 
also  the  trust  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  a  layman 
for  a  certain  time  and  specified  purpose. 

CpM-M£N'iJ^-TA-Ry,  n.  [cammendataire,  Fr.]  One  who 
holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

CQU-M^N'n^-T^-KYt*  a.  Holding  in  commendam.  Sev>- 
ard, 

C6m-men-da'tipn,  7*.  Recommendation  ;  praise;  eulogy 

CpM-MJiN'D.^-TpR,  n.  (Law)  A  secular  person  who  holdi 
a  benefice  in  commendam ;  a  commendatary-  Crabb. 

CpM-M£N'uA-Tp-B,y,  a.  Bestowing  commendation;  com- 
mending; holding  in  commendam. 

Cpm-m£n'da-tp-rv,  n.  Commendation  ;  eulogy.  South. 

C9Ivi-m£nd'er,  71.  One  who  commends. 

fCpM-M^N's^L,  71.  [commensalis,  L.]  One  who  eats  at  Uh 
same  table.   Chaucer. 

tC6M-M]EN-sXL'i-Ty,  71.  Fellowship  of  table.  Browne 

fCdM-M^N-SA'TipN,  71.  Eating  at  the  same  table.  Browne 

||CpM-M£NS-v-RA-BlL'}-Ty,  n.  Capacity  of  having  a  com- 
mon muasure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another. 

||COM-m£ns'v-RA-ble,  [kpm-mfin'shu-r?i-bl,  TV.  P.  J.  F. 
kpm-raSn'su-r^-bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm,]  a,  [Fr.]  Having  a  commov 
measure ;  com  measurable. 

[|Cpai-Mii;NS'v-R-A.-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Commensurability. 

j|Cpivi-M£NS'v-RATE,t).  a.  [con  and  meiisura,  L.l  To  reduc* 
to  some  common  measure.  Dr.  T,  FuMer.  [R.J 

||Cpm-m£ns'V-RATE,  [kpm-mSn'shu-rat,  W,  P.  F.  ,•  k^ic- 
men'si^-ret,  S. ;  k^m-men'shii-rct,  J. ;  k^m-men'su-rat,  Ja  i 
a.  Having  some  common  measure  ;  equal. 

||Cpni-M£MS'v-R'-6'^^-Ly)  ad.  With  the  capacity  of  measur- 
ing. 

IICpM-Mi^NS'v-i^A^i^-l'^ss,*  7t.  State  of  being  commensu 
rate.  Ash. 

||CpM-MiiNS-v-RA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Reduction  to  some  com- 
mon measure ;  proportion. 

Com'ivient,  71.  Annotation;  note :  explanation ;  exposi- 
tion ;  remark  ;  elucidation  ;  observation. 

||C6m'm?nt,  [kom'ment,  S.  W.  F.Ja.  Sm.  Wb,;  kpm-mSnt', 
P.  J.  E.  K.\v.  n.  [commentor,  Ij,"]  [t.  commented  ;7)p.  com- 
menting, COMMENTED.]  To  annotate  ;  to  write  notes  up- 
on an  author  ;  to  expound  ;  to  remark. 

|]|C6ai'MENT,  V.  a.  To  explain  ;  to  devise  ;  to  feign.  Spmstr, 

CoM'MEN-T^-Ry,  n.  An  exposition  ;  a  book  of  annotatioBB 
or  remarks  ;  a  memoir  ;  a  series  of  memoranda. 

C6m'men-tate,  v.  n.  To  annotate  ,  to  comment.  PursuiU 
of  Literature,  [r.] 

CpM-MfiN'T^-TlVE,*  a.  Making  or  containing  comments. 
Ec.  Rev. 

C6m'men-ta-tpr.,  71.  An  expositor;  annotator. 

Cpm-m£n-ta-t6'K(-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  comments.  £^ 
Rev. 

COm-m^n-ta'tpr-shIp,*  n.  Office  of  commentator  Qm. 
Rev. 

||C6M'MENT-ER,orCpM-MfiNT'ER,  [kSm'ment-er,  Ja.  Sa. 
R.  Wb. ;  kpin-mfint'^r,  S.  W.  P.]  One  who  comments 

C6M-MEN-Ti"Tl0VS,  (kSm-m^n-tish'va)  a.  [commentitiu; 
L.]  Fictitious ;  imaginary.  Milton,  [r.] 

C5m'm£rce,  71.  [comjnerciumy  L.]  The  exchange  of  on© 
sort  of  produce  or  service  for  another  sort  of  produce  oi 
service;  trade;  traffic;  dealing;  intercourse;  commanf- 
cation  : —  a  game  at  cards. 

fCpM-MKRCE',  V.  n.  To  traffic  ;  to  hold  intercourse.  Milton. 

CpM-M^R'ci^L,  (k^m-m^r'sh^l)  a.  Relating  to  commerc« 
or  traffic  ;  mercantile  ;  trading. 

CpM-MER'ciAL-iiy,  ad.  In  a  commercial  manner.  Burks, 
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POM3TERE,*  (k9in-in&r')  n.  [Pr.]  A  gossip;  a  goody;  a 
godmother.  SmarU 

|CpM-MfiT'}c,*  a.  Giving  beauty ;  cosmetic,  ^sh. 

i/PM-mj6t'jcs,*  n.  pi.  Substances  designed  to  give  new 
beauty,  as  paints  for  the  face ;  cosmetics.  Crabb.  [r.] 

C6m'mj-gbate,  d.  71.  [con  and  migro^  L.l  To  migrate  in  a 
body.  [R.] 

C6m-mj-gra'tipn,  tu  Act  of  migrating  together. 

JCdM'Mj-NATE,  «.a.  [comminorj  £,]  To  threaten.  Zfarrfin^e. 

C6m-mj-na'ti9N,  71,  [cmaminatiOj  L.]  A  threat ;  a  denun- 
ciation ;  the  recital  of  divine  threateningson  stated  days. 
Wlieatley. 

CpM-MtN^j.-Tp-ny,  a.  Denunciatory ;  threatening. 

Cqm-mIn'gle,  (k^m-ming'gl)  u.  a.  [i.  commingled  ;  pp. 
ROMMiNQLiNG,  coMMiiTOLED.]  To  mingle  together;  to  mix 
into  one  mass  ;  to  blend. 

CpM-MtN'OLE,  V.  n.  To  unite  one  with  another.  Bocotu 

fCpM-MlN'v-ATE,  V.  a.  To  grind.  Smitli. 

tCpM-MlN'v-l-BLE,  a.  Reducible  to  powder.  Browne. 
<^M'M|-NtJTE,  V.  a.  [camminuoj  1,.]  [i.  comminuted;  pp. 
COMMINUTING,  COMMINUTED.]    To  grind;   to  pulverize. 
Bacon. 

C5M-Mi-NU'TipN,  71.  Pulverization  ;  attenuation. 

CpM-Ml^'ER-^-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  compassion  ;  pitiable. 

OpM-fllT^ER-ATE,  v.  a.  [con  and  misereor,  L.]  [i.  commis- 
£RA,TED ;  pp.  commiserating,  coMMiaERATED.J  To  feel 
pain  for ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  pity. 

CpM-Ml§-ER-A'TrpN,  71.  Pity;  compassion.  Hooker. 

Cqm-mI^'ER-a-tTve,  a.  Compassionate,  [r.] 

CpM-MTs'ER-A-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  Out  of  compassion.  Over- 
bury,  [k.] 

CpM-ax!^'ER-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  has  compassion. 

COM:tflssARiAT,  (kSm-js-sar'e-A  jt- kSm-is-sa're-a.t)  [kSm- 
js-sa're-St,  Ja.;  k5m-is-sS.r'e-'i,  Sm. ;  Kom-is-sar'yet,  ^.j 
n.  [Fr.]  The  whole  body  of  officers  attending  an  army 
under  tne  commisaary-general. 

C6m'mis-sa-RYj  71.  [commissaire,  Fr.]  An  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer who  supplies  the  bishop's  place  in  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese. — (Mil.)  An  officer  attending  an  army,  who  in- 
spects muster-rolls,  regulates  previsions  or  ammunition. 

C6M'Mls-SA-RY-Cr£Tr'ER-A.L,*  71.  An  officer  of  the  army 
who  has  the  charge  of  providing  supplies,  forage,  &c. 
JVapier. 

C6M'Mis-SA-Ry-sHlP,  71.  The  office  of  a  commissary. 

OpM-Mis'sipN,(kpm-mish'un)  71.  [commissio j\ow1j.]  Act  of 
committing ;  that  which  is  committ.id ;  a  trust ;  a  war- 
rant ;  a  document  or  writing  investing  one  with  an  office 
or  authority; charge  ;  office;  employment;  —  an  allowance 
or  compensation  to  an  agent,  factor,  &c.,  for  services:  — 
perpetration :  —  the  order  by  which  one  person  trades  for 
another.  —  (Lata)  An  appointment  to  one  or  more  com- 
missioners to  perform  certain  duties  ;  management  by  a 
committee  or  substitute  ;  a  body  of  ^rtmmissioniirs. 

CpM-lrtts'siQN,  (kpm-mish'un)  v.  <i-  fi  commissioned  ipp. 
coMMi9sioNiNa,  COMMISSIONED.]  To  authorizc ;  to  em- 
power ;  to  appoint. 

CpM-Mts'sipN-^L,  a.  Commissionary.  Le  JVeoe.  [b.] 

CpM-Mls'sipN-A-RY,  c  Appointed  by  a  warrant.  Bp.  Hall. 

fCpM-Mts'sipN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  commission.  fVhitby. 

CpM-Mls'sipHED,*  (k^m-mish'und)  p.  a.  Having  a  commis- 
sion. 

CpM-Mls'sipjT-ER,  71.  One  empowered  to  act  in  some  mat- 
ter or  business  for  one  or  more  persons,  or  for  a  govern- 
ment. 

CpBl-Mls'srrE,*  a.  Actually  performed  ;  committing.  Cole- 
ridge. [K.] 

CpM-Mlss'URE,  (kgm-mish'yyr)  [kpm-mish'yur,  W.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.;  k5m'mish-ur,  S.;  k9m-mis'ur,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.;  commissural 
L.]  Joint ;  a  seam ;  a  place  where  one  part  is  joined  to 
another. 

CpM-MlT'j  V.  a,  [committoj  L.]  [i.  committed  ;  pp.  commit- 
ting, committed.]  To  consign;  to  intrust;  to  send  to 
prison  ;  to  deposit ;  to  do  ;  to  expose  ;  to  perpetrate. 

CpM-MiT',r  n.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Shak. 

CpM-MlT'MENT,7i.  The  act  of  committing ;  imprisonment ; 
an  order  for  sending  to  prison. 

CpM-MlT'TAL,*  71.  Act  of  committing  ;  commitment.  £rt£. 
Crit 

CpM-MfT'TEE,  71,  A  body  of  persons  appointed  to  examine 
or  manage  any  matter.  05" "  This  word  is  often  pro- 
nounced, improperly,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last 
flyll;ible."  Walker.  All  the  English  orthoepista  pronounce 
it  com-mit'tee ;  but  "  c5m'mit-tee,"  says  Mitford,  "  is  the 
Scottish  manner." 

Cfiai -MIT-tee',  n.  {English  law)  The  person  to  whom  the 
care  of  an  idiot  or  lunatic  is  committed  ;  the  lord-chancel- 
lor being  the  cSmr-mit-tor'.  Blackstone. 

DpM-MlT'TEE-SHlCP,n,  The  office  of  a  committee.  Milton. 

CpM-MtT'TER,  n.  One  who  commits  ;  perpetrator. 

Cpm-mIt'TI-ELE,  o.  Liable  to  be  committed.  Browne. 

CpM-Mix',  V,  a.  [eommisceo^  L.]  [/.  commixed;  pp.  com- 
mixing, commixed.]  To  mingle  ;  to  blend.  Bacon. 

DpM-Mix',  V.  n.  To  unite.  Drayton. 

fCpM-Mlx'lpN,  (kym-mik'shyn)  tu  Mixture.  Shak. 


CpM-MlXT'lpN,  (kvm-mTxt'yun)  n.  Mixture.  Browne 
CpM-MlXT'VRE,  (kpm-mlxt'yur)  71.  Act  of  mingling;  stat 

of  being  mingled  ;  composition  ;  compound. 
C5M'Mp-DATE,*7i.  (ifluj)  The  gratuitous  loan  of  any  thing 

Crabb. 
CpM-MODE',  rkpm-mod',  S.  fT.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  kSm'mpd,  SmJ^ 

n.  [Fr.]    A  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies,  Sprcta^ 

tor.   A  piece  of  furniture,  or  small  sideboard,  contaiuinj 

drawers  and  closets  or  shelves.  W.  Eacy. 
I|CpM-M6'Di-obs,  [kpm-mo'dyus,  S  E.  F.  K.  ,*  kpm-ma'd^- 

us,  P.  J".  Jo.  Sm.R.i  kpm-mo'de-us  o--  k^m-ino'je-Qs,  fV.]  a. 

[commodusj  Jj.]  Convenient;  suitable;  usuful ;  suited  to 

wants. 
IICpM-lvlo'Dl-oOs-ljYjad.  In  a  commodious  manner;  rait&- 

bly. 
||CpM-MO'Dl-oOs-Tffiss,  n.  Convenience;  advantage. 
CpM-M6D'(-Ty,    71.  Interest;  advantage;   profit;  conven 

ience  ;  wares ;  merchandise. 

CdM'Mp-DORE,  or  C6M-MP-DORE ',  [kom-9-dor',  S.  W.  P.  J 
F.Ja.;  kSm'p-dorj  Sm.  Brande.']  u.  [Fr.;  comendador,^'p.'\  Tha 
captain  who  commands  a  squadron  of  ships  ;  a  title  given 
to  the  senior  captain  when  three  or  more  ships  of  war  are 
in  company ;  a  select  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
which  leads  the  van  in  the  time  of  war.  gcS"  "  This  is  one 
of  those  words  which  may  have  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  last  syllable,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sen- 
tence. Thus  we  say,  '  The  voyage  was  made  by  Com'- 
modore  Anson ;  for,  though  he  was  made  an  admiral  af- 
terwards, he  went  out  as  commodore'.'  "   Walker. 

tCpM-M5D-V-LA'TlpN,  71.  Measure  J  agreement.  HakeztnU, 

\COMMOiONE,  (kSm'main)  n.  [Fr.J  A  monk,  of  the  same 
order  or  convent.  Sdden, 

CSitt'MpN,  a.  [cojtimunis,  L.]  Belonging  equally  to  many 
or  to  the  public ;  belonging  equally  to  more  than  one ; 
having  no  possessor  or  owner ;  vulgar ;  mean ;  of  little 
value;  not  scarce;  public;  general;  of  no  rank;  fre- 
quent; usual;  ordinary;  prostitute, —  (Oram.)  Both  ac- 
tive and  passive  ;  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

CdM'MpN,  n.  An  open  ground  equally  used  by  manj  per- 
sons ;  a  public,  uninclosed  space.  —  (Laio)  A  distinct  ten- 
ure, but  with  unity  of  possession.  Blackstone.  —  In  eommmi^ 
equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain  number;  equally 
with  another ;  indiscriminately. 

C6m'mpn,  ad.  Commonly.  Shak.  [K.] 

Com'mon,  v.  n.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  some 
common  ground  ;  to  eat  in  company. 

C5m'mpn-a-ble,  a.  Held  in  common  law.  Blachstone,—^ 
Cormnonable  land  is  a  common  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  arable.  Brande. 

CdM'mpN-^pE,/!.  The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common.  Ful- 
ler. 

C6m-MPN-Xl'I-TY,  7t.  See  Commonalty, 

C5M'Mprf-XL-Ty,  n.  The  common  people.  Hooker. 

C6m'mpn-Bail,*  71.  A  prostituted  surety  for  another.  H» 
dibras.  A  formal  entry  of  a  fictitious  surety,  Bouvier 

CoM'flipN-CoOrr'ciL,*  71.  The  council  of  a  city  or  town 
corporate,  empowered  to  make  by-laws,  iScc    Smart, 

C6m'mpn-Co0n'cjl-MXn,  ji.  A  member  of  the  common 
council. 

C6ivi'MpN-CRi'ER,  71.  The  crier  of  a  town  or  city. 

C6M'MpN-]?R,  71.  One  of  the  common  people,  as  distm 
guished  from  the  nobility;  a  man  not  noble;  a  meinbel 
of  the  British  house  of  commons  ;  one  who  has  a  joint 
right  in  common  ground  ;  a  student  of  the  second  rank 
at  Oxford,  Eng.  A  prostitute.  Shak. 

Com'mpn-HIll,  71.  A  hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

|C6M-Mp-Jft"TipN,  Cfm-m^-nish'un)  n.  [commonitioj  L.] 
Advice ;  warning,  Bailey. 

+Cpm-m6n'i-tIve,  a.  Advising;  warning.  Bp.  Hall. 

C6M'MpN-Klsa'iNG,*a.  Sartuting  without  distinction.  Shak. 

C6m'mPW-LA,w,  n.  The  unwritten  law,  or  ancient^cus- 
tomary  law,  which  receives  its  binding  force  from  imme- 
morial usage.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  statute  law 
which  owes  its  authority  to  acts  of  the  legislature. 

C6m'mpn-Law'y?r,  71.  One  versed  in  the  common  law. 

C6M'M:pN-Ly,  od.  Frequently ;  usually ;  jointly. 

CoM'MpN-MfiA^'vRE,*  (-mSzh'ijir)  -n.  {Anth.)  A  numbei 
which  divides  two  or  more  other  numbers  without  leav 
ing  a  remainder;  a  magnitude  which  exactly  mta^'jfke 
two  or  more  other  magnitudes.  Brande. 

C6m'mpn-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  common 

CSm'mpn-place,*  a.  Ordinary  ;  common.  Ed.  Rev 

C5M'mpN-PLACE,  71.  A  memorandum;  an  ordinary  or 
common  topjc.  Milton. 

C6M-MpN-PLACE',e.  a.  To  reduce  to  general  heads.  Feltmi, 

COM'MpN-PLACE-BooK,  (-bak)7i.  Abook  in  which  thingi 
to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  general  heads ;  a  mem 
orandum-book. 

C6M'MpN-PLACE-w?as,*  71.  The  state  of  being  commo> 
place.  Howitt, 

C5m'mpn-Plea?,  n.  (England)  The  court  of  commoi 
pleas  is  a  court  now  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  ac- 
tions penal,  civil,  of  debt,  &c.,  are  tried  before  four  judf 
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es.  —  (U.  S.)  A  court  of  common  pleaa  is  a  court  infe- 
rior to  the  supreme  court. 
*»6k'sipn-PrXyer,*  n.  A  formulary  of  public  worship. 

Milton, 
CfiM'MpN?,  (kSm'm^nz)  n,  pi  The  common  people:  — the 
lower  ho>ise  of  the  British  parliament: — food  provided  at 
a  common  table.  —  Doctors*  Commons j  a  college  in  London 
for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law. 
C><Sm'M9n-S£nse,*7i.  The  natural  understanding  or  sa- 
gacity of  mankind  in  general,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
endowments  of  genius  or  the  acquisitions  of  learning, 
which  are  possessed  by  comparatively  few ;  good  sense 
in  relation  to  common  things  or  business.  Foley. 
tCpM-BlSN'STRATE,  0).  a.  [commonstro^  L.]  To  teach.  Cock- 

eram. 
tC6M'M0N-TY,*  n.  Corruption  for  comedy,  Shak. 
C5M-M9N-WEAL',n.  The  public  good  ;  the  public;  a  com- 
monwealth. Hooker, 
CdM'MQN-WfiALTH,  or  C6M-MpN-WfiALTH',  n.   A  civil 
polity;  a  body  politic ;  the  public;  a  state;  a  republic;  a 
democracy.  J):^  "  These  words  [commonweal  and  common- 
s)eaWi]  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  sylla- 
ble ;  but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently  on  the 
last,  and  the  latter  on  the  first."  fFallcer. 
kJOM-MpN-WEALTHS'MAPf,  n.  A  republican.  Johnson. 
COm'MP-rXnce,  )  71.   (Law)  Dwelling;  habitation;  resi- 
C6m'MP-rXn-cV)  i     dence.  Blackstone. 
C6m'MP-rXnt,  a.    [commoraTts,  L.]   Resident;  dwelling. 

Ayliffe, 
fCOM-Mp-Ri'TlpN,  n.  A  staying.  Cocheram. 
fCpM-Mo'Ri-ENT,  a.  [commoriensf  L.]  Dying  at  the  same 

time.  Sir  O.  Buck. 
C6m'm6th-er,    (kSra'miith-^r)    n.    A  godmother.    Cot- 
grave^  [r.] 
CpM-MO'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Tumult ;  disturbance ;  perturba- 
tion ;  disorder  of  mind  ;  restlessness. 
CpM-MO'TlpN-ER,  n.  One  who  causes  commotions.   Ba- 
con. 
CpM-MdvE',  V.  a.  [commoveoy  L.]  To  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

Thomson.  [B.] 
CpM-MO'N^l.,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  commune.  Qu.  Rev. 
CpM-MUNE',  [kgm-mun'^,  fV.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash,  Rees; 
kHm'raun,  S.  J.  E.  F.;  kgm-mun'  or  kSm'mtin,  P.]  v.  n. 
[commwMico,  L.]    [i.  communed  ;    pp.   communing,  com- 
muned.]  To  converse;  to  talk,  together;  to  communi- 
cate.    [To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper.  U.  S.] 
CSm'mune,*  71.  Commnnion.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
C6^MuiVE,*  71.  [Pr.]  A  subdivision  of  a  department  in 

France;  a  district;  a  parish.   Enaj. 
CQM-mv'ni-b&s  Xn'nis,*  [L.]  In  common  years;  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another.  Hamilton. 
CQM-MV'Nf-BiJs  Lo'ciSy*  [L.]   Taking  one  place  with 

another.  Crabb. 
CpM-JVtu-Hi-CA-BiL'i-TV,  n.  The  being  communicable. 
CpM-MU'NJ-cA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  communicated  or  im- 
parted ;  impartible. 
C^m-mu'ni-ca-ble-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  communica- 
ble. 
Cpm-Mu'nj-cXnt,  n.  A  partaker;  especially  one  who  par- 
takes of  the  Lord's  supper. 
CpM-MU'Ni-cXNT,*  a.   Communicating;  imparting.    Cole- 
ridge, 
Cpai-MU'NI-CATE,  w.  a.   [commuTiico,  L.]    [i.  communicat- 
ed; pp.  COMMUNICATING,  COMMUNICATED.]  To  impart; 
to  reveal ;  to  participate. 
Com-MU'N]-cate,  v.  n.  To  have  something  in  common 

with  another  ;  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
CpM-MU-Nl-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  communicating  ;  com- 
mon inlet;  conference;  conversation;  participation. 
CpM-MU'>l-CA-TlVE,  a.  Ready  to  impart  ;  not  reserved. 
CpM-MU'wi-CA-TYVE-LY,*  ad.  By  communication.    Qood- 

win, 
COM-MU'wr-CA-TlVE-Nfiss,  /(,  Quality  of  being  communi- 
cative, 
Cpa-Mu'Nj-CA-'TpR,*  Ti,  One  who  communicates.  Dwight. 
CpM-MU'Nj-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Imparting  knowledge.  Barrow, 
OpM-MiJN'ipN,  (k(?ra-mun'yyn)  n.  Act  of  communing ;  in- 
tercourse ;  fellowship;  union  in  the  common  worship  of 
any  church ;  the  body  of  people  united  in  worship ;  a  re- 
ligious body  or  denomination ;   the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 
CpM-MUN'ipN-fST,  71.  One  who  is  of  the  same  communion, 
Cpm:-mun'ipn-Seb'vice,*7i.  The  service  used  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  Msh. 
CpM-MU'Ni-TY,  71.  [communitasj  L.]  The  commonwealth ; 
the  body  of  the  people ;  the  public  ;  the  body  politic  ;  a 
corporation  ;  an  association  ;  common  possession. 
CQM-mu-t^-bIi-'i-ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  commuta- 

ble. 
CpM-MtJ'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  commuted ;  changeable. 
C6m-MV-tX'tipn  71.  Act  of  commuting  ;  change ;  altera- 
tion ;  ransom. 
CpM-MU'T^-TlVE,  a.  Relative  to  exchange.  Sir  T,  Elyot. 
CpM-MU'T-^-TlVE-L>r,ad.  In  the  way  of  exchange.  Browne, 


CpM-MUTE%  V.  a.  [commutOi  L.]  [i.  commuted  ;  pp,  con 
muting,  COMMUTED.]  To  exchaugc ;  to  buy  off  or  ransom 
one  obligation  bv  another ;  to  substitute  one  punishmenl 
in  place  of  anot!lier. 

CpM-MUTE',  V.  n.  To  bargain  for  exemption.  South. 

CpM-MUT^V-AL,  (k^m-mufyu-stl),  a.  Jointly  mutual ;  recip- 
rocal. Shak. 

Cp-MOSE',*  a.   Hairy;  having  hairs  or  filaments.  P.  Oye. 

C6iVI'pXct,  n.  [pactum,  L.]  A  mutual  and  specific  agree- 
ment by  which  persons  are  bound  firmly  together;  a 
contract ;  a  covenant. 

CpM-PXCT',  73.  a.  [i.  COMPACTED  ;  pp,  COMPACTING,  COM- 
PACTED.] To  join  together  with  firmness  ;  to  league  with ; 
to  join  together. 

CpM-pXcT',  a.  [compaetua,  L.]  Firm.;  solid  ;  close  ;  dens* 
joined  ;  held  together. 

CpM-pXcT'ED,*  p.  a.  Joined  together  ;  closely  united 

CpM-pXcT^ED-iiY,  ad.  Closely  ;  firmly.  Lovelace. 

Cpm-pXct'ed-nEss,  71.  Firmness;  density.  Dighy. 

CpM-PXcT'?R,*  n.  One  who  compacts  or  unites.  Q.  PenK. 

fCpM-pXcT'l-BliE,  a.  That  may  be  joined.  Cockeravu 

CpM-pXcT'ty,  ad.  In  a  compact  manner  ;  closely. 

CpM-PXcT'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  compact;  firmneet. 

jCpM-pXcT'VREj  n.  Structure.  Spenser. 

CQM-PA'frS^y  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  system  or  structure  of 
many  parts  united.  Bronme. 

tCpM-PX^'j-NATEjTj.  a.  To  set  together.  Cockeram. 

CpM-PX^^-I-NA'TipN,  n.  Union  ;  structure.  Browne.  \R.j 

fCoM'PA-NA-BLE,  a.  {compagnahU,  old  Fr.]  Companions 
ble.   Chaucer. 

tCSM'PA-NA-BLE-Nfiss,  71,  Sociableness.  Sidney. 

JCSm'pa-nJ-A-ble,  a.  Social.  Bacon, 

tC6M'PA-Ni-A-BLE-NEss,  71.  Sociableuess.  Bp.  Hall 

CpM-PXN'ipN,  (k9m-pa.n'yun)  n.  [compagnony  Fr.]  A  person 
with  whom  one  frequently  keeps  company  ;  a  comrade ;  a 
consort;  a  partner;  an  associate. —  (JVaut.)  The  hut  oi 
covering  over  a  ladder  or  staircase  in  a  ship. 

jCpM-pXN^ipN,*  V.  a.  To  fit  for  a  companion ;  to  make 
alike.  Shak. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-^-BLE,  (k^m-pan'yun-gi-bl) a.  Social;  agree- 
able.  Walton. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-.flt-BiiE-N£ss,*  n,  Quality  of  being  social 
Clarendon. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-VBLV,  ad.  In  a  companionable  mannei. 

Cpm-pXn'ipn-l£ssJ*  a.  Destitute  of  companions.  Jlfcmt- 
gomery, 

CpM-PAN'ipN-SHlP,  (kum-pan'yun-ship)  n.  Fellowship, 

CpM-pXw'ipN-WlY,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  staircase  to  th« 
cabin.  Dana. 

CSm'pa-ny,  (kum'p?-ne)7i.  [compania^  Sp. ;  compagnie,  Fr.l 
A  number  of  persons  associated  together;  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  together ;  an  assembly ;  an  associa- 
tion ;  a  society ;  a  corporation  ;  fellowship  ;  a  band  ;  per- 
sons united  in  trade ;  a  body  corporate  ;  a  subdivision  oi 
a  regiment,  or  of  a  battahon  of  infantry. 
tCSM'PA-NY,  V.  a.  To  accompany.  Shak. 
C6m'pa-ny,  77. 71.  To  associate  with  ;  to  be  gay ;  to  accom 

pany.  Spenser. 
||C6m'pa-ra;-ble,  [kom'p?i-r9-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm,\ 
kpra-pir'^-bl,  Ash-I   a.  That  may  be  compared ;   being 
equal  in  regard.  [ley 

SC5m'pa-ra-ble-n£s3,*  n.  State  of  being  comparable.  J?ai- 
C6m'pa-ra-bly,  ad.  In  equal  regaird. 
!6m'pa-rates,  I"kSm'p?-rats,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  k9m-par'9-tSz» 
P.  kII  71.  pi.   {Logic)  The  two  things  compared  to  one 
another. 

tCdM-PA-RA'TlpN,  n.  Provision.  Cockeram. 

Cpm-pX'r'a-tIve,  a.  Estimated  by  comparison;  having ths 
power  of  comparing.  —  {Oram.)  Expressing  more  or  lesa, 
as  distinguished  from  positive  and  supyrlativ*. 

fCpM-pXR'A-TlvE,  71.  One  who  makes  comparisons    Shak. 

Com-pXr'^-t1ve-LV,  oflL  In  a  state  of  comparison. 

CpM-pAre',  v.  a.  [comparo,  L.j  [i.  compared  ;  pp.  com 
PARING,  COMPARED.]  Tomoasure  oue  thing  by  another;  to 
show  how  one  thing  agrees  with  another. 

Cqm-pAre',  TJ.  71.  [t  To  vie.  Spenser.]  To  bear  a  compari- 
son ;  as,  "No  person  can  compare  with  him".  Month,  Rev, 

CpM-fAre',  7t,  Comparison;  simile;  similitude.  Sliak, 

Cpm-pAr'er,  71.  One  who  compares, 

Cpm-pXr'jng,  n.  Act  of  forming  comparison. 

CpM-PAR'i-sow,  (ktjm-p&r'e-su  or  k9m-par'e-sun)  [k^m 
par'?-sun,  S.P.J.K.;  kgm-p^r'e-sn^F. ;  k9m-pdr'e-sun  o? 
k9m-par'?-Bn,  W.  Sm.]  n.  Act  of  comparing;  state  ol 
being  compared  ;  a  comparative  estimate  ;  a  simile  in 
writing  or  speaking ;  a  resemblance  stated  ;  a  similitude 
the  formation  of  an  adjective  through  its  various  degrees 
of  signification,  as,  strong,  stronger:,  strongest. 

CpM-pXRT',  V.  a.  [con  and  partior,  L.]  [i.  comparted  ;  jip 
COMPARTING,  coMPARTEO.]  To  diviue ;  to  mark  out  intt 
parts.    Wotton. 

tC6M'pXRT,  71.  Member.  J.  Scott.  [Pirpe. 

Cpm-pXrt'i-m£nt,  71.   [Fr.]   A   division ;   compartment 
C6M-PAR-Ti"TipN,  (kom-pgir-tish'vn)  n.  Act  of  dividing 
the  part  marked  out ;  a  division. 
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•<M-PJ(rt'mekt,  n.  A  division  or  a  subdJdslonal  part  of 
A  builiing  i  a  separate  part  of  a  design. 

CQM-PJVRT'NijiR,  re.  A  sharer.  Pca/rson.  See  Oopartnbiu 

tCpM-pXRT'wjjR-SHlP,*  ft.  Copartnership.  Ford. 

Hftlffi'PASS,  (kiim'p^s)  V.  a.  [compasser,  Fr.]  [i.  compas3ed  ; 
pp.  COMPASSING,  COMPASSED.]  To  cncircle  ;  to  environ  ;  to 
walk  round  j  to  surround  ;  to  invest ;  to  encompass ;  to 
besiege  ;  to  grasp ;  to  inclose  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  procure  j  to 
attain  j  to  meditate  or  contrive. 

CSm'pass,  (kura'pgts)  re.  Circle  ;  round  ;  extent  j  reach  ; 
grasp;  space;  in  closure  ;  circumference: — the  power  of 
the  voice ;  extent  of  key  in  music :  —  the  magnetic  appa- 
ratus for  steering  ships;  the  mariner's  compass. —yZ. 
An  instrument  fo' describing  circles. 

C5M'p^ss-A-EiiE,*  a.  That  may  be  Compassed.  Burke. 

C6m' pass-Box,*  re.  A  box  for  holding  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. Phillips. 

PSm'p^ss-Di'al,*  n.  A  small  dial  fitted  into  a  box,  for  the 
pocket,  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  direction  of 
Ihe  needle.  Crabb. 

OfiM^P^s-E^,*  re.  pi.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  di- 
viding, measuring,  and  drawing  circles.  Crabb. 

C<?M-PAs'siQN^  (k^m-pash'tin)  n.  [core  and  potior^  L.]  Grief 
for  the  suffering  of  others ;  pity ;  commiseration. 

jCpM-PXs'sipN,  V.  a.  To  compassionate.  Shak. 

tCpM-PXs'siQN-A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  of  compassion.  Bar- 
row. 

fCpM-pAs'sTpN-^-Ry,  a.  Compassionate.  Cotgrave. 

CpM-pXs'siprr-^TE,  a.  Inclined  to  pity  ;  merciful ;  tender. 

CpM-pXs'siQN-ATEjfkpm-pash'un-at)  v.  a,  [t. compassion- 
ated ;  pp.  COMPASSIONATING,  COMPASSIONATED.]  To  pity  ; 

to  commiserate. 

CpM-pXs'sipN-ATE-LV,  ad.  Mercifully ;  tenderly. 
CpM-pXs'sipN-ATE-N£ss,  ft.  Disposition  to  pity. 
C&m'p^ss-Nee-dle,*  re.    The  needle  of  the  compass. 

Phillips, 
COm'pass-SAw,  n.  A  species  of  saw  that  cuts  round. 
C6m'pass-WTn'dow,*  m.  {^rch.)  A  circular  bay-window 

or  oriel.  Britton. 
fC5M-P^-TER'Ni-TY,  re.  [con  and  patemitaSfli.']  The  rela- 
tion of  godfather.  Davies. 
Cpm-pXt-i-bIl'j-tv,  re.  The  quality  of  being  compatible. 
CpM-pXT'j-BLE,  a.   [compatible^  old  Fr.]  That  may  exist 

with  ;  suitable  toj  fit ;  consistent ;  agreeable. 
CpM-PAT'l-BLE-NESS,  71.  Compatibility ;  consistency. 
CpM-pXT'i-BliY,  ad.  Accordantly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably. 
fCpM-PA'Ti^NT,    (kgm-pa'shent)    a.    Suffering  together. 

Buck. 
||CpM-PA'TRi-pT,  rk9m-pa'tr?-ut,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.Ja.  Sm.  ,■ 

k9m-p§,t're-ut,  ^6.1  n.  [con  and  patria^  L.]  One  of  the 

same  country;  a  fellow-countryman. 

ICpM-PA'TRj-pT,  a.  Of  the  same  country.  Akenside. 
Cqm-pa'trJ-pt-I§m,*  n.  The  state  of  being  compatriots. 
Qu.  Rev. 

CpM-PEER',  re.  [cmnpar^  L.]  An  equal;  a  mate;  a  com- 
panion. 

CpM-PEER',  D,  a.  To  be  equal  with;  to  mate.  ShaJt.  [r.] 

CpM-p£L',  u.  a.  [compelloj  L.]  [f.  compelled  ;  pp.  com- 
pelling, COMPELLED.]  To  forco  to  some  act;  to  oblige; 
to  constrain  ;  to  necessitate. 

CpM-PfiL^LA-BLE,  c  That  may  be  Compelled.  Blaclcatone, 

Cpm-p£l'jL^-bly,  ad.  In  a  forcible  manner. 

C6M-P¥L-LA'TlpPf,  n.  Style  of  address ;  a  ceremonious 
appellation  ;  as,  "  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,"  &;c. 

CpM-PfiL'LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Compulsory.  Cavendish. 

C<>m-p£l'ler,  n.  One  who  compels. 

CpM-PEL'LlNG,*y.  a.  Constraining;  forcing;  using  com- 
pulsion. 

Com'pend,  n.  [compmdiium,  L.]  An  abridgment ;  a  summa- 
ry ;  an  abstract ;  an  epitome ;  a  compendium. 

fCpM-PiSN-Di-A'Ri-oDs,  a.  Short;  contracted.  Bail&y. 

(CpM-Pi^N'DJ-ATE,  V.  a.  To  sum  together ;  to  comprehend. 
Bp  King. 

rCpM-Pj5N-Dl-6s'l-TV,  n.  Shortness.  Bailey. 

yCpM-pfiN'Di-oBs,  [kpm-pgn'de-iis,  P.J.Ja.  Sm.;k(?m-pSn'- 
dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.i  kpm-pen'je-iis,   W.^  a.  Short;  sum- 
mary ;  abridged  ;  concise  ;  brief. 
ICpM-pfiN'Dj-o&s-LY,  di.  Shortly;  in  epitome.  Hooker. 
CpM-pfiw'Dj-oOs-Nfess,  71.  Shortness;  brevity.  Bmtley. 
Cpm-pEn'di~DM,  ?t.   [L.  compendium ;  pi.  compendia.]  Eng. 
pL  COMPENU^IUMS.  An  abridgment;  a  summary  ;  an  ab- 
stract ;  an  epitome ;  a  compend.  Watts. 

HJpM:-p£N'sA-BLE,a.  That  may  be  recompensed.  Cotgrave. 

CpM-pEN'sATE,  [kpm-pSn'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. , 
kSm'pen-sat  or  kgm-pen'sat,  .ffl ;  k5m'pen-sat,  JVb.  See 
Contemplate.]  v.  a.  [compenso.h^  [i.  compensated  ;  pp. 
COMPENSATING,  coMPEKaATED.]  To  pay  what  IS  due ;  to 
requite  ;  to  remunerate;  to  recompense. 

fipM-PEiN'SATE,*w.  re.  To  make  compensation,  ^mart. 

OoM-p^N-SA'TipjT,  Ti.  Something  paid  for  service,  injury, 
or  privation  ;  recompense  ;  amends. 

USm-pen-sa'tipn-BXl'ance,*  re.  (Horology)  The  bal- 
ance of  a  chronometer,  so  contrived  that  two  opposite 
actions  counteract  each  other's  effect,  and  equfdize  its 


momentum  under  all  changes  of  temperature  and  cItmaU 

Hamilton. 
C(pM.-p1^N'SA.'ltV'Ej  a.  That  compensates.  Bailey. 
CpM-PiSN's^-Tp-RY,  a.  That  makes  amends. 
fCpM-PfiPrsE',  V.  a.  To  compensate.  Bacon. 
fCoM-P^-Rfipr'Dl-NATE,  V.  a.  [comperendino^  L.]  To  delay 


tC6M-P]E;-RlSN-Dl-NA'Tlpw,  re.  Delay  ;  dilatorinees.  Bailey 

CpM-PETE',  7J.  n.  [i.  competed;  pp.  competing,  com- 
peted.] To  be  in  a  state  of  competition ;  to  seek  oi 
strive  for  something  vith  another ;  to  rival ;  to  con- 
tend. Bp,  Heber. 

C6m'pe-t£nce,  )n.  State  of  being  competent;  such  n 

C<5M'PE-T£N-cy,  J  quantity  as  is  suflicient,  without  su 
perfluity  ;  sufficiency  ;  ability  ;  capacity.  —  {Law)  The 
power  or  capacityof  a  judge,  or  court,  to  take  cognizancA 
of  an  affair ;  legal  ability  of  a  witness  to  give  testimony 

CSm'pi^-tEnt,  a.  [campetens,  L-]  Suitable  ;  fit ;  able  ;  ca- 
pable ;  adequate ;  adapted  to ;  convenient ;  reasonable 
moderate ;  qualified. 

C6m'pe-t£wt-ly,  ad.  Adequately ;  properly  ;  suitably. 

fCpM-PJfiT'i-BLE,  a.  Suitable  to.  More.  See  Compatible. 

■fCpM-PfiT'i-BLE-Niss,  7U  Fitness  ;  compatibleness. 

06M-PE-Tl"TlpN,  (kom-pe-tish'vn)  re.  [core  and  petitio, 
L.]  Rivalry;  state  of  contention;  emulation;  contest; 
double  claim. 

CpM-p£T'i-TlVE,*  a.  Relating  to  competition ;  emuloua 
H.  Martineau.  [R.] 

CpM-PiiT'l-TpR,  re.  A  rival;  an  opponent. 

Cpitt-PJST'i-Tp-RY,  a.  Being  in  competition.  Faher.  fR.] 

OpM-p£T'i-TR£ss, )  re.    She  who  is  a  rival.    Lord  Herbert. 

CpM-PfiT'i-TRlX,     j       [r.] 

CoM-Pj-iiX'TipN,  ft.  The  act  of  compiling ;  that  which  is 
compiled  ;  a  collection  from  various  authors. 

tC6M-Pi-LA'TpR,  re.  A  collector  J  a  compiler.  Chaucer. 

CpM-PILE',  V.  a.  [compilo^  L.]  [L  compiled  ;  pp.  compil- 
ing, COMPILED.]  To  form  a  literary  work  by  collecting 
parts  or  passages  from  various  authors ;  to  write ;  to 
compose,  [f  To  comprise ;  to  make  up ;  to  put  together ;  U 
build^  ^enser.] 

CpM-PILE'MENT,7^  Compilation.  Sir  H.  Wotton.  [r.] 

CpM-PiL':?R,  n.  One  who  compiles. 

CpM-PLS^cENCE,  )  re.    Pleasure  :  satisfaction  ;   gratifica 

CpM-PLA'CEN-cy,  \     tion  ;  mildness ;   civility  ;  complai- 

,  sance. 

CpM-PLA'CENT,  a.  [cornplacensjlt.']  Civil;  affable;  mild. 

|CdM-PLA-c£;N'TiAL,  a.  Accommodating ;  complaisant. 
Baxter. 

CpM-PLA'CENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  complacent  or  easy  manner. 

CpM-PLAiN',  w.  re.  [compZairedre,  Fr.]  [i.  complained;  pp 
COMPLAINING,  COMPLAINED.]  To  uttcr  exprcssious  of 
grief,  sorrow,  uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  or  censure  ;  to 
murmur;  to  lament ;  to  inform  against. 

CpM-PiiAlN',  V.  a.  To  lament ;  to  bewail.  Fairfax.  [R.J 

CpM-PLAlN'A-BLE,  a.  To  be  complained  of.  Feltham.  [R.] 

CpM-PLAiN'ANT,  n.  (Law)  One  who  urges  a  suit ;  plaintiff 

Cqm-plain'er,  M.  One  who  complains ;  a  murmurer. 

CpM-PLAiN^iNG,  re.  Expression  of  sorrow  or  injury. 

OpM-PLAiN^lNa,*  j».  a.  Making  complaint ;  murmuring. 

Cpiffi-PL  AIN'T',  re.  Accusation;  lamentation;  a  malady  ;  a 
disease  ;  information  against.  —  {Law)  An  allegation 
made  to  a  proper  ofiicer  that  some  person  has  been 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

|Cpm-plaint'fOl,  a.  Full  of  complaint.  Huloet. 

C0M-PLAI-5XNCE',  (kam-ple-zalns')  H  [Fr.]  Civility ;  cour- 
tesy; condescension;  urbanity;  politeness. 

CSm-plai-^Xnt',  (kSm-ple-ziint')  a.  [complaisant,  Fr.j 
Civil ;  seeking  to  please  by  exterior  manners ;  courteous  ^ 
polite. 

Com-plai-^Xnt'ly,  ad.  In  a  complaisant  manner 

C5m-plai-5Xnt'n:ess,  re.  Complaisance.  [R.J 

CpM-PLX'NATE,  V.  a.  To  make  level;  to  form  with  an 
even  surface.  Derham, 

CpM-PLANE',  V.  a.  Same  as  complanate,  [r.] 

CpM-PLEAT',  a.  See  Complete. 

CoBE'PLE-MiSrifT,  n.  [complementum,  L.]  A  complete  set ;  th*- 
full  quantity  or  number :  — that  which  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete or  fill  up  some  quantity  or  thing ;  as  in  geometry^ 
90  beiufe  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle, if  there  are  65  degrees,  25  will  be  the  complement. 

C6m-ple-mEnt'al,  a.  That  fills  up  or  completes. 

■fCSlvi-PLE-ivrENT'A-RY,  re.  A  complimentei.  B.  Jonson, 

COm-pl^-mEnt'a-ryJ*  a.  Completing ;  supplying  a  deft- 
ciency ;  complemental.  "  Any  two  colors  which,  when 
combined  together,  produce  white  light,  are  said  to  be 
complementary  to  one  another."  Roget. 

CpM-PLETE',  a.  [completus,  L.]  Perfect;  full;  entire 
whole  j^  total ;  consummate;  finished;  ended. 

CpM-PLETE',  V.  a.  [i.  completed  ;  pp.  completing,  co» 
PLBTED.]  To  perfect ;  to  finish ;  to  consummate  ;  to  ac 
compfish ;  to  effect ;  to  fulfil ;  to  execute ;    to  achieve 

CpM-PLETE'Ly,  ad.  In  a  complete  manner  ;  perfectly. 

tCpM-PLETE'MENT,  71.  Act  of  completing;  compietica^ 
More. 
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C(?m-plete'n?ss,  71.  State  of  being  complete. 

CpM-PLE'TipN,  71.  Act  of  completing  ;  accomplishment ; 
utmost  height ;  perfect  state  3  close;  end. 

Cqm-ple'tjve,  a.  Making  complete.  Harris. 

CpM-Pi^E'Tp-RV,  [kQm-pla't9-re,  Ja.  K.  Snu  Todd;  kSra'- 
ple-t9-re,  Wb.]  a.  Fulfilling  j  completing.  Barrow. 

riOM'PLE-Tp-RY,  71.  [completormm^  low  L.]  The  evening 
aervice ;  the  last  prayer  or  breviary  of  a  set  service  j 
compline.  Hooper, 

CdM'PLiSx,  a.  [cmnplexusj  L.]  Intricate;  of  many  parts; 
not  simple. 

tCom'PLiiX,  n.  Complication  ;  collection.  South. 

GpM-PLExED',  (kprn-pieksf)  a*  Complicated.  Browne. 

Opm;-pl£x'ed-n£ss,  n.  Complication ;  involution  of 
many  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 

CpM-PLfix'ipN,  (kpm-plek'shyn)  7i.  Complication:  —  the 
color  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  external  parts  of  any  body  :  — 
the  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the 
body. 

€p]M-Pii£x'ipN-AL,  (kpm-plek'shun-jil)  a.  Depending  on 
or  relating  to  the  complexion  or  temperament. 

CpM:-PLi£x'ipN-AL-L¥,  ad.  JBy  complexion,  Browne. 

CpM-PL£x'ipx-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  complexion. 
Taylor. 

CpM-PLfix'ipNED,  (kpm-plSk'shund)  a.  Having  a  com- 
plexion. L.  Addison, 

CpM-PLfix'i-TY,  lu  State  of  being  complex.  Burke. 

C6m-pl£x-ly,  ad.  In  a  complex  manner. 

C6M'Pii£x-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  complex.  A. 
Smith. 

CpM-PLfix'yRE,  (kpm-plek'shur)  n.  The  involution  or 
complication  of  one  thing  with  others,  [r.] 

CpM-Plil'4-Bl*E,  o.  That  can  berjd  ;  disposed  to  comply. 

CpM-PLi'ANCE,  71,  Act  of  complying  or  yielding ;  submis- 
sion ;  acquiescence ;  assent. 

CpM-PLl'ANT,  a.    Yielding;  bending;  submissive;  civil. 

OpBI-PLl'^NT-LYj  ad.  In  a  compliant  or  yielding  man- 
ner. 

C6m'pL}-c^-CY,*  71.  State  of  being  complicate.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6m'PLI-cate,  v.  a.  [complico^  L.j  [i.  complicated  ;  pp. 
COMPLICATING,  COMPLICATED.]  To  entangle  one  with 
another ;  to  join  ;  to  involve  mutually  ;  to  implicate. 

CfiM'PLl-C^TE,  o.  Compounded  of  many  parts;  compli- 
cated. 

CSirt'PLJ-c^TE-LY,  ad.  In  a  complicated  manner. 

C6m'pi.;-c^te-nEss,  ti.^  Intricacy  ;  perplexity.  Hale. 

06M-PLl-CA'Tipx,  71.  State  of  being  complicated  ;  the  act 
of  involving  one  thing  in  another;  entanglement;  intri- 
cacy. 

g^SM'PLjCE,  (kSm'pljs)  7>.   An  accomplice.  Shak. 
pM-PLl^'i-TY,*  n.  The  Estate  of  being  an  accomplice.  J. 
Q.  Adains.  [r.] 

CpM-PLi'ER,  71.  One  who  complies. 

CoM'PLj-MENT,  71.  [Fr.J  An  act  or  expression  of  civili- 
ty, usually  understood  to  mean  less  than  it  declares ; 
commendation ;  praise ;  delicate  flattery. 

Com'PLJ-MSnt,  v.  a.  [i.  complimented  ;  pp.  compli- 
menting, COM7LIMENTED.]  To  soothe  or  gratify  with 
expressions  of  civility  or  respect ;  to  flatter ;  to  praise. 

GSm'PLI-m^nt,  v.  n.  To  use  adulatory  language.  Milton. 

CSm-plJ-mSnt'al,  a.  Implying  compliments.  ShtiJc, 

C5m-pl}-"m:£nt'al-ly,  ad.  Ey  way  of  compliment. 

C6lff-PT.|-M£NT'4-R¥,*  a.  Bestowing  compliment;  con- 
Pta'ulatory;  expressive  of  civility,  honor,  respect,  or 
erikpliment.  Perry. 

C^M-Piii-MfiNT'^-TiVE,*  a.  Complimentary.  BosweU.  [r.] 

C6M'PLi-MENT-:ER,  n.  One  who  compliments. 

C6m'pIjINE,  n.  [completinma,  low  L.]  The  last  prayer  or 
act  of  worship  at  night,  in  the  Romish  church ;  com- 
pletory. 

fCdM'PLisH,  V,  a.  To  accomplish.  Spenser. 

JCOM-PLORE',  V.  71.  [comploroy  L.]  To  lament  together. 
Co  deer  aiTt. 

C5m'pl6t,  fkom'plSt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  k^m-plot', 
P.  .7a.]  ft.  [Fr.]  A  joint  plot ;  a  confederacy  in  a  plot. 

CPM-PLOT',  v.  n.  [L  COMPLOTTED  ;  pp.  COMPLOTTING,    COM- 

PLOTTED.]  To  form  a  plot;  to  conspire.  Bacon,  [r.] 
CPM-pl6t',  v.  a.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive.  Milton. 
CPM-pl6t'm:ie:nt,  n.  Conspiracy,  Dean  King,  [r.] 
CPM-pl6t'x:^r,  n,  A  conspirator.  Sir  O.  Buck.  [R.] 
Cpitt-PLY',  V.  n.  [complaire^  Fr.]  [L  complied  ;  pp.  comply- 
ing, complied.]  To  yield;  to  accord  with;  to  accede; 
to  consent ;  to  assent ;  to  acquiesce. 
*CPM-p6n'der-ate,  v.  a,  \ compander 0,  L.]  To  wel^h  to- 
gether. Codteranu 
C5pM-PO'NENT,  a.  [componensy  L.]    Constituting  a  cooi- 

pound  body  ;  forming  a  part. 
CpM-PO'N?NT,*  n.  The  elementary  part  of  a  compound. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
CpM-PORT',  V.  n.   [comporter,  Fr.]    [i.  comported;  pp. 
coMPOETiNO,  COMPORTED.]    To  be  suitable,  proper,  or 
fit ;  to  agree ;  to  suit ;  to  bear. 
CpM-PORT',  V.   a.  To  bear ;  to  endure  j  to  behave.  Con^ 
great. 


fCSM'PORT,  [kSm'port,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Jfh.;  k^m 
port',_S.  P.]  n.  Behavior;  conduct.  Bp.  Tayhr. 

CpM-PORT^A-BLE,  o.  Consistent ;  proper.  fVotton. 

fCpM-PORT'ANCE,  n.  Behavior;  bearing.  Spenser. 

fC6M-PpR-TA'TipN,  71   An  assemblage.  Bp.  Richardson 

fCpM-PORT'MENT,  71.  Behavior  ;  deportment.  Hale. 

CpM-PO^E',  (kpra-poz')  V.  a.  [componoj  h.}  [/.composed 
pp,  COMPOSING,  COMPOSED.]  To  furm  a  compound  ;  to 
join  part  to  part,  as  a  literary  author,  as  a  musical  author, 
&c. ;  to  write,  as  an  author: — to  compound  ;  to  put  to- 
gether; to  constitute;  to  adjust;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet;  to 
shape  ;  tu  fashion.  —  (^Printing)  To  arrange  the  letters  m 
types  in  the  composing  stick. 

Cpivr-PO^ED',  (kijm-pozd')  ;?■  a.  Q.uiet ;  calm;  serious. 

CpM-PO^'iiD-LY,  ad.  Calmly  ;  sedately.  Clarendon. 

CpM-PO^'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Sedateness  ;  tranquillity.  fVUkins. 

CpM-PO^'ER,  71.  One  who  composes;  an  author,  specially 
a  musical  author:  —  an  adjuster  of  printing  types.  Sew 

CoMPOaiTOR. 

Cplvi-PO^'jNG-RtrLE,*?^  (Printing)  A  piece  of  brass  rula 
which  is  laid  in  a  compositor's  composing  stick.  Brandt. 

CpM-PO§'iNG-STlcK,*  71.  (Printing)  An  instrument  in 
which  a  compositor  arranges  the  words  and  liner 
Brande, 

CpM-p5§'jTE,  [k9m-p5z'(1^  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kBm'p? 
zit,  Brande.]  a.  Compounded ;  united  together  by  a 
federal  compact.  —  («37-cA.)  Noting  the  last  c<' the  five 
orders  of  architecture,  so  named  because  it  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders.  —  (Bat.) 
Arranged  in  dense  heads,  or  capitula,  and  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  external  rows  of  bracts,  forming  an  in- 
volucre.—  (Arithmetic)  A  composite  number  is  a  number 
that  can  be  divided  by  some  other  number  greater  than 
unity. 

CSm'pp-^Ite,*  ft.  A  composition  ;  a  union.  Hams, 

C6M-Pp-^i"TipN,  (k5m-p9-zish'un)  n.  Act  of  composing: 
thing  composed  ;  act  of  compounding;  combination  ol 
diflferent  parts ;  a  mass  formed  of  different  ingredients  j 
the  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  picture ;  adjust- 
ment;  agreement;  regulation;  a  literary  work;  a  mu- 
sical work: — the  act  of  setting  types  in  a  composing- 
stick  :  —  synthesis,  as  opposed  to  analysis,  in  logic,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  &;c.  —  (Oram.)  The  act  of  joining  two 
words  together,  or  of  prefixing  a  particle  to  a  word. — 
(Law)  The  act  of  discharging  a  debt  of  a  bankrupt  by 
paying  a  part ;  the  act  of  exempting  lands  from  the  pay 
ment  of  tithes. 

CpM-PO^'i-TiVE,  (fcpm-poz'e-tiv)  a.  Compounded;  oi 
having  the  power  of  compounding.  Bosimrtk. 

CpM-Po^'i-Tpa,  71.  One  who  composes ;  specially  one 
who  ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

CbM'POSM^nfiTfSy*  [L.]  Being  of  sound  mind. 

tC6M-Pp§-§£ss'pR,  Ti.  A  joint  possessor.  Sherwood. 

CpM-p6s-si-BlL'j-TY,*  n.  Possibility  of  existing  together 
Scott.  [R.] 

fCpM-Pos'si-BLE,  a.  Consistent.  Chlllingworth. 

CSm'post,  71.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  of  various  substances  for 
enriching  the  ground  ;  manure  formed  by  mixing  one  oi 
more  different  ingredients  with  dung ;  any  mixture 

CpM-POST',  V.  a.  To  manure;  to  plaster.  Bacon. 

C5m;'p6st,*  a.  Combined  ;  mixed  together.  Burke 

fCpM-PftsT^VE-E,  n.  Soil ;  manure.  Slmk. 

CpM-PO^'VRE,  (k?m-po'zhur)  7u  [fConiposition.  JVattt 
Adjustment.  Duppa,']  Tranquillity ;  sedateness ;  calm- 
ness ;  quiet, 

C6M-pp-TA'TipN,  n.  [compotatb,  L.]  Act  of  drinking  to- 
gether. Browne, 

CoM-Pp-TA'TpR,  71.  One  who  drinks  with  another.  Pope. 

CSm'pote,*  71.  [Fr.]  Stewed  fruit;  fruit  prepared  in 
sirup.    W.  Ency. 

CpM-po'TpR,*  ft.    A  compolator,  Wallccr.  J^R,] 

CpM-POOWD',  V.  a.  [compojWj  L.]  [i.  compounded  ;  pp 
COMPOUNDING,  COMPOUNDED.]  To  form  from  different  in 
grediehts  or  parts  ;  to  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  nuiigle  ;  tu  i.um- 
bine ;  to  adjust  or  settle  a  difference  by  mutual  agreemenS 
or  concession  ;  to  bring  to  terms  of  agreement ;  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  by  paying  only  a  part. 

CpM-Pdt>WD',  V.  ft.  To  come  to  terms;  to  bargam;  to 
agree;  to  come  to  terms  by  yielding  something  on  each 
side. 

Com'poOnd,  a.  Formed  of  many  or  of  different  ingredi- 
ents, divisions,  or  parts ;  not  simple.  —  (Oram.)  Composed 
of  two  or  more  words.  —  Compojind  iyiternst,  interest 
charged  not  only  on  the  principal,  but  also  on  the  interest, 

C6m'p60nd,  ft.  Something  compounded  ;  a  wnole  or  masi 
formed  of  several  parts  or  ingredients. 

CpM-PoOND'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  compounded. 

CPM-poOnd'j^Dj*  ?•  a.  Composed  of  several  different 
parts  or  materials. 

Cpm-poOnd'er,  ft.  One  who  forms  a  compound  ;  one 
who  compounds  a  difference  for  a  debt,  or  for  a  felony, 
I.  e.  agrees  with  a  felon  to  let  him  escape  :  —  one  who  at  a 
university,  pays  extraordinary  fees,  proportioned  to  hi» 
estate,  for  the  degrees  which  he  takes. 
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'o6m-PR?-cX'ti9N,  n.  [compreeatio,  L.]  Supplication  i 
public  prayer.  Bp.  WWcifis,  « 

3oM-PR.?-h£nd',  v.  a.  [comprehendOf  L.]  [i.  compre- 
hended;   pp.     COMPnEHENDIITO,     COMPREHENDED.]      To 

eomprise;  to  include;  to  embrace;  to  contain  in  the 
Blind ;  to  understand ;  to  conceive. 

C6m-pre-h£nd':er,*  n.  One  who  comprehends.  Cud- 
worth, 

C5]m:-pr?-h£nd'jng,*  p.  a.  Including;  comprising;  con- 
ceiving. 

C6m-pre-h£n'si-ble,  a.  That  may  be  comprehended. 

C6M-PRE-H£N'si-BL,E-Ni&ss,  7u  The  State  of  being  com- 
prehensible. More, 

CoM-PRE-HfiN'sj-BLy,  ad.  With  comprehension. 

C6m-pre-h£n'si9n,  lu  Act  of  comprehending;  power 
of  comprehending ;  summary ;  epitome ;  knowledge ; 
capacity. 

CSm-peis-hjSn'sjve,  a.  Embracing  much;  capacious; 
extensive  ;  large ;  wide ;  compendious. 

C5M-PRE-u£N'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a.  comprehensive  manner. 

C6M-PRE-H£N'sivE-N£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  including  much. 

■fCSM-PRE-HiiN'SQR,  71.  One  well  versed  in  Itnowledge. 
Bp.  HaU. 

■lCpM-PRJ£s-By-TE'Rj-*L,  a.  Relating  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  ecclesiastical  ministration.  Milton. 

CpM-PR£sa',  V.  a.  [compHitiOy  compression,  L.]  [i.  com- 
pressed; pp.  C0MFRE38INO,  COMPRESSED.]  To  pfCSS  to- 
gether ;  to  condense ;  to  contract ;  to  embrace ;  to  squeeze. 

Com'pr£ss,  iu  a  bolster  of  linen  used  la  surgery.  Wise- 
man. 

CQM-PRfis-Si-BlL'l-TY,  71.  Quality  of  being  compressible. 

DoM-PRi^s'si-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  compressed,  or 
reduced  to  smaller  dimensions. 

CpM-PR£s'si:-BLE-Nl5s3, 71.  Compressibility. 

CpM-PRfis'sipw,  (kgm-prgsh'un)  n.  Act  of  compressing; 
forcible  contraction ;  condensation. 

Cpm-pr£s'sjve,  o.  Having  the  power  to  compress. 
Smith. 

CpM-PRfiss'VRE,  (kflm-presh'ur)  n.  The  act  or  force 
of  bodies  pressing  together ;  compression. 

tCfiM'PRiEST,  (kom'prSst)  ti.  A  fellow-priest.  M'dton. 

CpM-PRiNT',  V.  n.  [comprimo,  L.]  [i.  comprinted;  pp. 
coMPBiKTiNo,  coMpRiNTED.]  To  print  together.  —  {Law) 
To  print  surreptitiously.  Phillips. 

CSm'prInt,*  71.  (Law)  A  surreptitious  printing  of  a  work 
belonging  to  another.  Phillips. 

CpM-PRi'§^L,  71.  The  act  of  comprising.  Barrow. 

CpM-PBi§E',  (kpm-priz')  v.  a.  (comprendrc,  compris,  Fr.] 
[i.  COMPRISED ;  pp.  COMPRISING,  COMPRISED.]  To  Com- 
prehend ;  to  embrace  ;  to  contain  ;  to  include. 

CpM-PRl^'jNO,*  p.  a.  Comprehending ;  including. 

fCoM'PRp-BATE,  V.  n.  [comprobo,  L.]  To  agree  with ;  to 
concur  in  proof.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fC6M-PRp-BA'TipN,  n.  Joint  proof;  attestation.  Browne. 

C6m'PRP-M1§e,  (kSm'prg-miz)  n.  [coT/iproTnmitm,  L.]  A 
mutual  agreement  or  promise  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  their  controversies  to  arbitrators  ;  a  compact  or  ad- 
justment in  which  concessions  are  made  on  each  side. 

CoM'PRp-MI^E,  V.  a,  \U  COMPROMISED  \pp.  COMFROMISIITO, 

COMPROMISED.]  To  compound ;  to  adjust  by  mutual 
concessions;  to  agree,  SAoft.  —  To  put  to  hazard;  to 
compromit.  Smart,  g^-  "  This  sense  (an  application  of 
the  word  borrowed  from  French  usage)  ought,  perhaps," 
says  Smart\  "to  be  expressed  only  by  compromit^  and 
such  is  the  usage  of  American,  but  not  generally  of 
English  writers." 

CSia'PRp-Ml^E,  V.  71.  To  agree;  to  accord.  Fuller,  [a.] 

06ivi'PRp-Mi§-ER,  7i.  One  who  compromises. 

CdM'PRp-Ml^-iNG,*  p.  a.  Adjusting  a  diiference ;  com- 
pounding, [Bailey. 

♦C6m-prp-mis-so'ri-^l,  a.    Relating  to  a  compromise. 

CGM'PRp-5IiT,  V.  a.  [compromittOj  L.]  [i.  compromitted  ; 
pp,  coMPROMiTTino,  coHPROMiTTED.J  To  pledge  ;  to 
promise  Sir  T.  Elyot.  To  bring  into  danger;  to  put  to 
hazard  ;  to  compromise.   Henry  Clay.   See  Compromise. 

06m-PRP-vIn'ci^i.,  (kom-prp-vin'shgil)  a.  Belonging  to 
the  same  province.  Ayliffe. 

tCOMPT,  (koQnt)  71.  [compte^  Fr.]  Account,  Shak, 

COMPT.  (koflnt)  V.  a.  To  count.  See  Count. 

fC6MPT,  (kSmt)  a.  Neat;  spruce.  Cotgrave. 

|COMP'Ti-BLE,  (kiiun't^-bl)  a  Accountable.  Shak. 

jCdMPT'Ly,  (kSmt'le)  ad.  ^ieatly;  sprucely.  Sherwood. 

tC6MPT'rr:^ss,  (k5mt'n?s)  n.  Neatness.  Sherwood. 

C6mp'tpn-Tte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  ejected 
masses  on  Vesuvius  ;  a  variety  of  zeolite.  Brande. 

CpMP-TROL',  (k^n-trolO  v.  a.  To  control.  See  Control. 

CpMp-TROL'L^R,  (kpn-trol'er)  n.  {Law)  One  who  exam- 
ines the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  the  public  money  ;  a 
director  and  supervisor  appointed  to  an  office  and  receiv- 
ing its  profits  or  income ;  a  controller.  9^^  As  a  legal  or 
technical  word,  it  is  commonly  written  comptroller;  in 
other  uses,  controller.  See  Controlleiu 

CpMP-TROL'LEB^HtP,  (k9n-trol'§r-ship)  n.  The  office  of 
comptroller. 


Com-pOl'sa-tIve,  a.  Compelling;  forcing,  [r.] 

CpM-PDL'svTlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  force  or  constraint.  Clariasa 

CpM-pDL's^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Compulsory.  Shak.  [s..] 

CpM-pDij'sipN,  (k^m-pul'sh^n)  n.  [comvulsio^li.]  Act  nt 
compelling ;  state  of  being  compeflea  ;  force ;  violence 
constraint. 

CpM-pDii'sjVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  compel ;  forcing 

CpM-pDL's)VE-L¥,  dd.  By  force;  by  violence.  Milton. 

CpM-pOL's(VE-M"£ss,  n.  Force;  compulsion. 

CpM-P&L^sp-R}-LV,  ad.  In  a  forcible  manner.  Bacon. 

CpM-pOL'sp-Ri,  a.  Compelling;  using  force;  forcing 
forcible;  constraining. 

CpM-PDNc'TipN,  (kpm-pungk'shyn)  n.  [componctionj  Fr-J 
Actof  pricking  ;  repentance;  contrition;  remorse. 

CpM-pONC'TipN-L£3S,*  o.  Being  witnout  compunction. 
I>r.  Allen. 

Cqm-pDhc'tiovs,  (kpm-pangk'shijs)  a.  Repentant-  sor- 
rowful ;  penitent ;  contrite.  Sliak. 

Cpm-pOkc'tiovs-ly,*  ad.  With  compunction.  Dr  AUen 

fCpM-PDNC'TjvE,  d.  Causing  remorse. 

|CpM-PU'P|L,  n.  A  fellow-pupil.  Walton. 

CoM-PVR-GA'TlpN,  «.  [coOTpwr^diio,  L.]  {Law)  The  prac 
tice  of  justifying  or  establishmg  any  man's  veracity  by 
the  testimony  of  another. 

C6m'pvr-g-a-tpr,  71.  {Law)  One  who,  by  oath,  testifies  to 
another's  credibility  or  innocence. 

CpM-PUT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  computed  or  numbered. 

fCoM'PV-TATE,  w.  a.  To  account;  to  compute.  Cockeram. 

CoM-py-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  computing ;  estimate  ;  a  reck- 
oning; calculation. 

CpM-PUTE',  V.  a.  [computOf  L.]  [i,  computed  ;p;?.  comput- 
iNQ,  computed.]  To  count;  to  estimate;  to  number j 
to  rate  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

•fCpM-PUTE',  71.  Computation.  Browne. 

Cqm-put'er,  7u  One  who  computes  ;  a  reckoner. 

CdM'PV-TlsT.  [kSm'pu-tist,  S.  W.  P.  F.  R. ;  k9m-pu'tist,  Jo. 
K.  Sm.]  n.  A  computer.  Wottan.  [r.] 

||C6m'RADE,  or  C6m'rade,  [kum'rad,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K,\ 
k5ra'rad,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [cameradey  Fr.]  A  compan 
ion  ;  an  associate. 

IICoBi'RADE-sHiP,*  n.  State  of  being  a  comrade.  W.  Scott 

tCdM'ROGUE,  (kSm'rog)  n.  A  fellow-rogue.  B.  Jonson. 

C6n,  a  Latin  insepajable  preposition,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  signifies  union,  association,  &,c. ;  as,  con- 
coursKy  a  running  together.  See  Co. 

C6n,  ad.  [contra,  L.]  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word 
contra,  against;  as,  to  dispute  pro  and  con,  is  to  dispute 
for  and  against.  It  is  used  also  substantively,  as  a  cani 
word  for  the  negative  side,  or  for  a  person  who  takes  tha 
negative  side,  of  a   question ;  as,  the   pros  and  cons. 


C6n,  v.  a.  [i.  CONNED  ;  pp.  conning,  conned.]  [To  know. 

Spenser.l  To  study  ;  to  commit  to  memory.  Shak. 
CQn  Jl'MO'RE,*  [It.]  With  love,  predilection,  or  inclina 

tion.' 
Cq-JVa' T^s,*  n,  [L,]    An  effort;  an  attempt;  a  struggle 

Paley. 
CpN-CiM'?-RATE,T).  o.  [coTicaTJiero,  L.]  [i.concamerated 

pp.  coNCAMERATiNG,  coNCAUERATED.]   To  arch  over ;  tt 

lay  concave  over.  Grew. 
CpN-cXlVI-:?-RA'TIpN,  71.  Arch  ;  vault.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Cqih-cXt'e-naT'e,  V.  a.    [catena,  h.]    [i.   concatenated, 

pp  CONCATENATING,  CONCATENATED.]    To  link  together. 
CpN-cXT-E-NA'TlpN,  71.  A  linking;  a  series  of  links. 
fCpN-cluiE',  71.  Joint  cause.   Fotherby. 
CStfT-c^VA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  making  concave.  Bailey. 
CSn'cave,  (kSng'kav)  a.  [concavus,  L.J   Hollow  without 

angles,  as  the  inner  surface  of  a  bowl  or  spliere  ;  oppOs&d 

to  convex;  hollow. —  Concave  Lens,  a  lens  having  one  side 

flat,  and  the  other  slightly  hollowed  out. 
CoN'CAVE,  (kSng'kav)  n.  A  hollow  ;  a  cavity.  Milton 
Con'cave,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow.  Seward.  [R.] 
Con'cave-ness,  (kong'kav-nes)  n.  Concavity.  [R.j 
CpN-cXv^j-TY,  n.  State  of  being  concave  ;  the  interna* 

surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  body  ;  hollowness. 
CpK-CA'vp-c6N'CAVE,  a.  Concave  on  both  sides. 
CpN-CA'vp-c6N'vEx,  (k9n-ka'v9-k5n'v6ks)  a.    Concave 

on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
CpN-CA'voys,  a.  Concave  ;  hollow  without  angles  Potter 
CpN-CA'vovS-LY,  ad.  With  hoUowness.  Brown,  [r.] 
CpN-CEAL',  (k^n-sel')  v.  a.  [concelo,  L.]    [i.  concealed 

pp.  CONCEALING,  CONCEALED.]  To  Mdc ;  to  keep  secret, 

to  secrete ;  to  cover ;  to  disguise. 
CpN-CEAii'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  concealed. 
CpN-CEALED',*  (k^n-sSld')  p.  a.  Hidden  ;  kept  secret. 
CpN-CEAL'?D-LY,  ad.  In  a  concealed  or  secret  mannei 
CpN-CEAL'ED-N£ss,  Tu  Privacy  ;  obscurity,  [r.] 
CpN-CEAL'ER,  n.  One  who  conceals.  Bp.  Hall. 
CpN-CEAL'|WQ-,  71.  A  hiding,  or  keeping  ctose   Bp.  Taylor 
CpN-CEAL'M?NT,  Ti.   Act  of  Concealing;  slate  of  bein| 

concealed  ;  privacy  ;  a  hiding-place  ;  retreat 
CpN-CEDE',  ??.  a.  [cOTicedo,  L.]   [i.  conceded  :  ;??*  conceu- 

iNo,  CONCEDED.]   To  glvo  up ;  to  Surrender;  to  allow 

to  yield ;  to  admit ;  to  grant. 
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Con  -CEDE',  V.  n.  To  admit ;  to  make  concession.  Bmtley. 

IJ^N-CEIT',  (k9n-set')  n.  [coneeptus j  Jj.]  Conception  ;  un- 
derstanding ;  fancy;  imagination  j  fantastical  notion  i 
pleasant  fancy  ;  sentiment  j  fondness  ;  favorable  opinion  j 
opinion;itive  pride;  vanity.  — (iJAei.)  [concetto^  It.]  An  in- 
genious thought  or  turn  of  expression  ;  a  point ;  a  strik- 
ing thouijht ;  a  fancy  ;  affected  wit. 

Cqn-CEIT  ,  V.  a.  [i.  CONCEITED  ;  pp.  conceiting,  conceit- 
ed.]   T^  conceive;   to  imagine  ;  to  believe;   to  fancy. 

CPN-CEIT',  V.  71.  To  form  a  notion;  to  conceive.  Todd. 

Con-ceit'ed,  a.  Proud  ;  opinionative ;  egotistical ;  vain ; 
self-conceited ;  assuming. 

Cqn-ceit'ed-lv,  ad.  With  conceit  or  foolish  vanity. 

Cosr-CEIT'JED-Nfiss,  TU  Pride  ;  opinionativeness.  More, 

tCpN-CElT'LESS,  a.  Stupid  ;  without  thought.  Shak. 

CpN-CEIv'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  conceived  ;  imaginable. 

CpN-CEiv'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  conceivable. 

CpN-CEiv'A-ELY,  ad.  In  a  conceivable  manner. 

CpN-CEIVE',  (kgn-sevO'J'i'  [corecetjoir,  Fr.]  [i.  conceived  ; 
pp.  CONCEIVING,  CONCEIVED.]  To  admit  into  the  womb  ; 
to  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine ;  to  comprehend ;  to  ap- 
prehend ;  to  suppose  ;  to  understand ;  to  think. 

CpN-CElVE',  V.  TU  To  think  ;  to  become  pregnant. 

CpN-CEiv'ER,  71.  One  who  conceives. 

CpN-CElv'jN&,  71.  Apprehension;  understanding   Shak. 

fCQN-Cfiii'E-BRATE,  V.  o.  To  celebrate  together.  Sherwood. 

CON-c£nt',  71.  [coTicentus,  L.l  Concert  of  voices ;  harmo- 
ny  Bacon.  Consistency.  Milton.  [R.] 

fCpN  cfiNT'EDfjJ.  a.  Made  to  agree  with.  Spenser. 

fCpN-cfiNT'Ft^L,  a.  Harmonious.  Fotherby. 

CpN-cEw'TRATE,  V.  o.  [con  and  centnim^  L.]   [7.  concen- 

TBATED  )  pp.  CONCENTRATING,  CONCENTRATED.]    To  drive 

into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  compass  j  to  bring  to- 
gether ;  to  condense. 

Cpn-c£n'tra-t:ed,*  p.  u.  Brought  together,  or  to  a  cen- 
tre. 

C6n-CEN-tra'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  concentrating ;  state 
of  being  concentrated  ;  condensation. 

Cpn-c£n'tra-tIve,*  a.  Tending  to  concentrate.  Dr.  Al- 
leti, 

CpN-c£N'TRA-TlVE-Nfiss,*  n.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  or 
power  of  concentration.    Combe. 

Cpn-c£n'tre,  (k9n-sen'ter)  v.  n.  To  tend  to  one  common 
centre.  Wotton. 

Cpn-c6n'tre,  (kgn-sSn'ter)  v.  a.  To  concentrate.  Milton. 

CpN-cfiw'TRJC,        I    a.      Having    one    common    centre. 

CpN-CfiN'TRJ-CAL,  )        Donne. 

Cpn-c£n'tri-c^l-IjV)*  o-d-  In  a  concer*trical  manner. 
Penrnant. 

C6rf-C?N-TRl9'l-TY,*  71.  The  state  of  b'ing  concentric. 
HoiJler. 

Cpw-cfiNT'v-Al*,  a.  Harmonious    WarU)v    [r.] 

CpN-c£p'TA-cLE,  71.  \conceptaciuum.f  li.'\  A  receptacle. — 
{BoU)  A  follicle.    Woodward. 

CpN-CEP-Tt-Blii'i-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  oC  being  conceiva- 
ble. Cudwortli. 

tCpN-c£p'Tj-BLE,  a.  Conceivable.  Hale. 

CpN-c£p'TlON,  (kpn-sep'shijin)  n.  [conceptio,  L.]  Act  of 
conceiving;  thing  conceived;  the  faculty  or  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  combine  a  number  of  things  together, 
by  means  of  something  common  to  them  all ;  perception  ; 
notion  ;  idea  ;  image  in  the  mind  ;  purpose;  thought. 

fCpN-cfip'Tioys,  C-shus)  a.  Fruitful ;  pregnant.  Shak. 

CpN-c3i:P'TjVE,  a.  Capable  of  conceiving.  Browne. 

OpN-cfiPT'v-AL-1ST,*  71.  One  who  holds  thai  the  mind  has 
the  power  of  forming  general  conceptions.  D.  Stewart. 

CpN-CERN',  (kgn-sgrn')  v.  a.  [co-ncemo,  low  L. ;  conceraer, 

Fr.]  [i.  CONCERNED  ;  pp.   CONCERNING,  CONCERNED.]  To 

relate  to  ;  to  belong  to ;  to  affect ;  to  touch  nearly ;  tQ  in- 
terest ;  to  disturb.  —  To  concern  one*s  self,  to  intermeddle. 

CpN-CERN',  71.  Business;  affair;  matter;  interest;  impor- 
tance ;  moment ;  care ;  solicitude. 
tCpN-CER'NAN-Cy,*  71.  Concern;  business.  Shak. 
;pN-CERNEi>',*  (kgn-serndO  p.  a.  Having  concern  ;  inter- 
'ested;  anxious.  TVatts. 

CpN-CERN' ED-LY,  ad.  With  concern  or  affection.  Clarendon. 

CpN-CERN'iNG,  prep.  Relating  to  ;  with  relation  to.  Bacon. 

tCpN-CERN'iNG,  71.  Business;  concern.  Shak. 

CpN-CiERN'MENT,  71.  Concem  ;  care;  business;  interest; 
influence:  irterconrse;  importance;  moment;  interposi- 
tion ;  emotion  of  mind.  Di-yden, 

OpN-CERT',  V.  a.  [concerter,  Fr.]  [i.  concerted;  pp.  con- 
"^ERTiNG,  CONCERTED.]  To  Settle  privately,  or  by  consul- 
tation ;  to  plan  ;  to  manage ;  to  contrive  ;  to  adjust. 

CpN-CERT',  V.  71.  To  consult  with  ;  to  contrive. 

C6n'c:ert,  n.  A  communication  of  designs;  a  plan. — 
{Mils.)  A  musical  entertainment ;  concord;  an  assembly 
of  musicians  performing  before  an  audience. 

fC6N-c]ER-TA'TipN,  71.  [coTtcertatio,  L.]  Contention.  Bai- 
ley. 

(■CQN-CJSRT'A-TtVE,  (i.  Contentious;  quarrelsome.  Bailey. 

CpN-CERT'?D,*p.  a.  Planned;  contrived;  settled, 

CpN-CER'TIpN,*  71.  Adjustment;  contrivance.  Younff. 

CpN-CERT'MENT,*  n.  The  act  of  concerting.  R.  PoUok, 


CQif-cMB'Tdf  n.  [It.]  pi.  cdNCERTOS.  {Mus.)  1  piece 
composed  for  a  particular  instrument,  which  beais  the 
greatest  part  in  it,  or  in  which  the  performance  is  parti; 
alone  and  partly  accompanied  by  other  parts.  Brands. 

CON'ciERT-PtTCH,*  TU  {Mus.)  The  pilch.  or  the  degree  of 
acuteness  or  gravity,  generally  adopted  for  some  one  giv- 
en note,  and  by  which  every  other  note  ia  of  course,  gov 
erned,  P.  Cyc, 

CpN-c£s'sipN,  (kQU-sSsh'tin)  n,  [concessio,  L.]  The  act  of 
conceding  ;  thmg  conceded  ;  a  grant. 

CpN-c£s'sipN-A-R¥,  a.  Given  by  indulgence.  Bailey. 

CpN-c£s'sipN-isT,*  71.  One  who  makes  or  allows  conce*. 
sion.  Qm.  Rev. 

CpN-c6s'siVE,  a.  Implying  concession.  Lowth. 

CpN-c£s'sjvE-LV,  ad.  By  way  of  concession.  Browne. 

CpN-c£s'sp-Ry,*  a.  Kelating  to  or  making  concession.  E* 
Rev. 

CQlv-c&T'Tdfn.  [It.]  Conceit;  affected  wit.   Shenstoju 

CdNjCH,  (kSngk)  n.  [concha,  L.l  A  marine  shell. 

C6N'jeHj-FER,*Ti.  {Conch.)  A  bivalve  niollusk,  Brande. 

CpN-fJHiF'ER-oys,*  a.  Having  or  producing  shells.  / 
Cyc. 

Con'jCHite,  (kSng'kit)  n.  (Min.)  A  petrified  3*iell. 

C5N'jeHotD,  n.  [concho'ide,  Fr.]  A  mathematical  curve,  of 
curious  properties,  suggested  by  the  curve  line  of  certain 
shells. 

CpN-jBiiblD'^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  conchoid 
Cleavelavd. 

CdN-jBHp-iiS^-'j-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  conchology.  Turton, 

CpN-jEH6L'p-9^IST,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  conchology. 
Bootli. 

CpN-jeH6L'p-pY,  71.  The  science  of  shells,  or  of  testa 
ceous  animals.  Brande. 

CpN-jeH6M'E-TER,*  71.  An  Instrument  for  measuring 
shells.    Smart. 

C6N-jeH$L-i-A'CEOVS,*(-shus)  o.  Relating  to  shells.  Smart 

CpN-jeH5"L'i-o&s,  a.  Relating  to  shells.  &nart. 

Concierge,  (k<}ns&Ty)  n.^Fr.]  The  keeper  of  a  great 
house,  or  of  a  prison.  Sir  Q.  Back. 

|CpN-clL'i-A-BLE,  n.  Iconciliabule,  old  Fr.]  A  small  as- 
sembly. Bacon. 

jCpN-clL'i-A-BLE,*  a.  Conciliatory ;  to  be  conciliated.  MU- 
ton. 

jCpN-cIii'iAR,  (kpn-sH'ysur)  a.  Relating  to  a  council.  Ba- 
ker, 

CpN-clL'iA^Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  a  council.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

CpN-clL'l-ATE,  [kon-sil'yat,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja,;  kpn-sil'e-at, 
P.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  k9n-sil'e-at  or  kpn-sil'yat,  K.]  v.  a.  [eoncilio, 

L.]       [i.  CONCILIATED  ;     pp.  CONCILIATING,    CONCILIATED.] 

To  gain  ;_to  win  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  pacify. 
CpN-clL-i-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  conciliating  ;  reconciliation. 
CpN-cIij'i-VTlVE,*  a.  Reconciling ;  conciliatory.  Coleridge^ 
CpN-clL'i-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  conciliates. 
CpN-clL'i-A-Tp-Ry,   [kpn-sil'e-^-tur-e,    fV.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  f 

kgn-sil'y^-tur-e,   S,  E.  F.   Sm. ;    kon-sjl-ya'tur-e,  S.]   a. 

Tending  to  reconcile;  winning;  persuasive.  Burke. 
fCpN-ciN'NATE,  V.  a.  To  make  fit.  Cockerain. 
CpN-clN'Ni-TY,  71.  Decency;  fitness.  Peacham.  [R.] 
fCpN-clN'Noys,  a.  [co7w;i7i7i7W,  L.]  Becoming ,  pleasant- 
fCoN'ci-p-NA-TpR,  (kon'she-9-na-tyr)  71.  [L.]  A  preachcf 

Cockeram. 
tC6N'ci-p-NA-Tp-Ry,     (kon'sh?-9-nH9-re)    a.    Used    at 

preachings  or  public  assemblies.    HowelL 
CpN-clSE',  a.  [concisus,  L.]  Brief;  short;  expressed  in  few 

words;  laconic;  summary;  compendious. 
CpN-clSE'EY,  flrf.  Briefly;  shortly;  summarily 
CpN-cisE'NESS,  71.  Brevity  ,  shortness.  Dryden. 
CpN-cI"9ipN,  (kpn-sizh'yn)  71.  [coTicisio,  L.j  A  cutting  off; 

excision^  South.  [R.] 
C6n-cj-ta'tipn,    n.     [concitatio,    L.J     Act   of   exciting. 

Browne. 
fCpN-clTE',  V.  a.  [coTicito,  L.]  To  excite.  Cotgrave. 
fC6N-CLA-MA'TipN,  (kon-kl^-ma'shunj  71.  [conclamtitio,  L. 

An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together.  May. 
||C6n'clave,  (kSng'klav)  n.  [conclave,  L.]  A  private  room  ; 

the  place  where  the  cardinals  elect  tlie  pope  ,  the  assem- 
bly of  the  cardinals. 
||C6n'cla-vIst,*  71,  An  attendant  or  servant  of  a  cardinal 

in  conclave  ,  a  member  of  a  conclave.   Gibbon. 
CpN-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [conclude,  L.l   [i.  concluded  ;  pp.  coi»- 

CLUDiNG,  CONCLUDED.]  [fTo  luclude.  Rmnaiis.]   To  de- 
cide ;  to  determine  ;  to  end ;  to  finish  ;  to  terminate. 
CpN-cLtJpE',  V.  n.  To  infer;  to  determine  ;  to  end. 
|CpN-CLlJ'DEN-CY,  71.  Consequenco  ;  inference.  Hale. 
jcpN-CLu'DENT,  a.  Decisive  ,  ending.  Bacon. 
CpN-cLUD'?R,  re.  One  who  concludes. 
CpN-CLUD'lNO,*p.  a.   Bringing  to  a  conclusion  ;   ending, 

last. 
CpN-CLUD'ING^-Ly,  ad.  Conclusively.  Digby. 
tCpN-CLU'sj-BLE,  a.  Determinable.  Hammond. 
CpN-CLO'^lpN,  (kgn-klu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  concluding ;  th* 

which  is  concluded  ;    determination  ;    final  'decision 

close;  end;  consequence  or  inference. 
fCpN-CLU'^lpN-^L,  a.  Concluding.  Hooper. 
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."'OMclG'sive,  a.  Decisive,  ^inalj  ending  debate. 

rpM-CLU'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  conclusive  manner. 

E9N-ciiU's|VE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  conclusive. 

CpN  ciiC'sp-RV,*  a.  Tending  to  conclude ;  conclusive. 
•Cunrkson. 

C6n-co-Xg'v-late,  (kSng-kp-ag'gy-lat)  v.  a.  To  curdle  or 
congeal  one  thing  with  another.  B<yyle.  [r.] 

C6N-co-XG-V-iiA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  concoagulating  j  a  coagu- 
lation. [R.] 

CpK-c6fcT',  «.  a.  IponcoquOf  L.J  \i.  concocted;  pp.  cow- 
cocTiNG,  coprcocTED.]  To  digest  by  the  stomach ;  to  pu- 
rify or  refine  by  heat ;  to  ripen. 

CpN-c6CT'ER,*n.  One  who  concocts.  Milton. 

OpN-cSc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  concocting ;  digestion  ;  the  turn- 
ing of  food  to  chyle ;  maturation  by  heat. 

Cqn-c6c'T}VE,  a.  Having  power  to  concoct.  Milton. 

fCQN-cSL'pR,  (k^n-kul'lyr)  a.  [concolorylt.]  Of  one  color. 
Bro-wne. 

C0N-c6M'j-TXrfCE,  jrt.  State  of  being  concomitant ;  sub- 

CpN-c6M'j-TXN-cy,  \  sistence  or  connection  with  some- 
thing else. 

Cpn-c6m'i-tXnt, a.  [concomitaTw, L.]  Accompanying;  con- 
joined with ;  concurrent  with. 

CpN-c5M'i-TANT,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  accompanies, 
or  that  is  collaterally  connected. 

CpN-c6M'j-TXNT-Ly,  ad.  In  company  with  others. 

tCpN-o6M'j-TATE,  V.  a.  To  be  concomitant  with.  Harvey. 

C6n  C6m'mq-do,*  [It.]  (Mns.)  With  an  easy  quickness. 
Crabb. 

CJSn'cord,  (kSng'ktird)  n.  [concordia,  L.]  Agreement ; 
peace  ;  union ;  unity  ;  a  compact ;  harmony ;  grammati- 
cal agreement  of  words  which  relate  to  each  other. 

'Cpn-cord',  v.  n.  To  agree.  Lord  Clarendon. 

>pN-coRD'A-BLE,  a.  Agreeing;  harmonious.  Todd. 

:;pN-coRD'^-BLY,  ad.  With  concord.  Rogers. 

JPN-cord'^nce,  n.  Concord;  agreement:  —  appropriate- 
ly, a  dictionary  which  brings  all  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
together  that  contain  the  same  word,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. {):;^Walk6r  says,  that "  some  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible."  All  the 
English  orthoSpists,  however,  concur  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable. 

IJpjy-coR'DAN-cy,  Tt.  Agreement.   W.  Mountagit. 

Cpn-cor'dant,  a.  Agreeable  ;  agreeing.  Browne. 

CpN-coR'DANT,  71.  That  Which  is  correspondent.  Moun- 
tagu. 

CpN-coR'D^NT-Ly,  ffld.  In  conjunction.  Mountag^. 

CpN-c6R'DAT,n.  [concordatum,h,  i  concordat,  Fr.]  A  com- 
pact ;  a  convention.  Swift.  A  public  act  or  convention 
between  the  pope  and  any  prince. 

CpN-coR'D(ST,*7i.  A  writer  or  author  of  a  concordance. 
Cft.  Ob. 

fCpN-coR'pp-RAL,  a.  Of  the  same  body.  Bailey. 

CpN-coR'pp-RATE,  V.  o.  [con  and  corpus,  L.]  To  unite  in 
one  mass.  .dbp.  Usher,   [*^'L 

CpN-coR'pp-RATE,  V.  tu  To  Unite  into  one  body.  Bp. 
Ilopldns. 

CpN-coR-pp-RA'TlpN,  n.  Union  in  one  mass.  H.  More. 

W- 
CON'COURSE,  (kSng'kors)  n.  [c<mcursus,  L.]  A  confluence 

of  many  ;  the  multitude  assembled ;  an  assembly ;  point 
of  junction. 

Con-cre-ate',  v.  a.  [con  and  creo,  L.]  To  create  at  the 
same  time.  Feltham.  [R.] 

fCpN-CRfiD'iT,  V.  a.  To  intrnst.  Barrow. 

fCow-CRE-MA'TIpN,  71,  [concremo,  L.]  Act  of  burning  to- 
eether.  Bailey. 

Con'cr:e-m1Snt,  n,  A  mass  formed  by  concretion.  Hale. 

CpN-ORiSs'CENCE,  n.  The  act  of  growing  by  spontaneous 
union,  or  the  union  of  separate  particles.  Raleigh. 

CpN-CRfes'cr-BLE,*  0,  Capable  of  concretion.  Smart. 

CpN-CRfis'ciVE,*a.  Growing  together  ;  uniting.  Ec.Rev. 

UpN-CRETE',  w,  71.  [concrescOf  L.J  [i.  concreted  ;  pp.  con- 
creting, CONCRETED.]  To  coalcsco  into  one  mass;  to 
grow  with  inherent  qualities. 

Cpn-cr£te',  v.  a.  To  form  by  concretion.  Hale, 

06n'crete,  or  CpN-CRETE',  [kong'kret,  S.  P.  E.  F.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  k^n-kret',  JV.  Jo,  K.  .^sk.  See  Discrete.]  a.  Formed 
by  concretion  ;  composed  of  several  ingredients  or  parts. 
—  (Logic)  Used  as  connected  with  its  subject;  not  ab- 
stract. 

CSn'crete,  (kSng'kret)  71.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion  ; 
a  compound  J  the  whole  subject,  with  all  that  adheres 
to  it. 

rpN-CRET'^D,*p.  a.  Formed  by  concretion;  coagulated. 

CpN-CRETi'LY,  ad.  In  a  concrete  manner;  not  abstract- 
edly. 

'JpN-CRETE'NEss,  n.  State  of  being  concrete. 

DpN-cRE'TipN,  n.  Act  of  concreting;  state  of  being  con- 
creted ;  mass  concreted  ;  compound. 

"IJpN-CRE'TipN-AL,*  a.  Implying  concretion.  Brande. 

JpN-CRE'TipN-A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  concretions. 
P.  Cyc. 
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CpN-CRE'TlVE,  a.  Coagulative.  Brotene. 
CpN-CBE'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  concretive  manner.  Bp.  Tag 

lor. 

■fCpw-CRET'VRE,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

fCpN-CREW',  ^kpn-krfl')  ^■'i'  To  grow  together.  Spenser. 

Cpw-^RtBT-I-NA'TipN,*  n.  Joint  accusation.  Maunder.  [R.] 

CpPf-cir'Bi-N^tjJ-E,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  living  together  ai 
husband  and  wife  without  being  married. 

CpN-cu'Bi-rr^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  concubine  or  concubi- 
nage. .Ash.  [R.] 

CpN-cu'Bl-N^-RY,  a.  Relating  to  concubinage.  Wheatley. 

CpN-CTJ'Bi-NA-RY,*  n.  One  who  practises  concubinage.  Bp 
Taylor. 

■fCpN-cu'Bi-NATE,  71.  Pomication.  Bp.  Taylor. 

C5n'cv-bine,  (k5ng'ku-bin)  n,  [concubina^  L.]  A  worna* 
kept  by  a  man  for  cohabitation,  but  not  his  wife ;  a  strum 
pet. 

■fCpN-cOL'cATE,  v.  a,  [eoncuko,  L.]  To  tread  underfoot 
Mountagu. 

tC6N-CUL-CA'TipN,  n.  A  trampling  with  the  feet.  Bailey. 

Cprf-cu'PIs-ciSNCE,7i.  [concupiscentia,'ij.'\  Carnal  appe'.ite , 
lust.  Hooker. 

CpN-cu'Pls-cfiNT,  <z.  Libidinous;  lecherous.  Shak. 

fCpN-cu-Pja-cfiN'TiAL,  a.  Relating  to  concupiscence 

CpN-cfj'piS-Ci-BLE,  a.  Concupiscent.  Shah.  [R.J 

CpN-cu'pis-cj-BLE-NiSss,*  n.  Concupiscence.  Scott. 

Cpw-ciJR',  V.  n.  [concurro,  L.]  [i.  concurred  ;  pp.  con- 
cuRRiNO,  concurred.]  To  mect  in  one  point;  to  agree; 
to  contribute  with  joint  power ;  to  coincide ;  to  acqui 
esce. 

Cpn-cDr'rence,  7u  Union;  act  or  state  of  concurring; 
agreement ;  help ;  combination  ;  joint  action  ;  equal  claim 

CpN-ctjR'R?N-cy,  71.  Same  as  concurrence.  Ayliffe. 

Cpn-cGr'r?nt,  a.  Acting  in  conjunction;  conjoined  ;  as- 
sociate. 

CpN-cGR'RENT,  n.  A  contributory  cause  ;  joint  right. 

CpN-cCR'RENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  concurrent  manner.  Moun- 
tagu. 

CpN-cGR'R?NT-Ntess,*  71.  State  of  being  concurrent.  Scott. 

CpN-ctJR'RjNG,*  p.  a.  Agreeing;  uniting;  meeting. 

tC5]V-cys-SA'TipN,  71.  Agitation  ;  concussion.  Bp.  HaU 

fCpN-cOsSED',  (kpn-kiast')?.  a.  Shaken.  Cockeram.. 

CpN-cOs'sipN,  (kon-kush'im)  n.  [concussioj  L.]  Act  ol 
shaking  ;  agitation  ;  state  of  being  shaken  ;  commotion  , 
agitation  or  injury  (as  of  the  brain)  by  a  fall. 

CpN-ctts'sjVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  shaking;  agitating 

CpN-cDs'sy,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
knots  in  timber-trees.  Concussy  knots  are  at  the  roots  of 
limbs  which  have  decayed,  and  are  destitute  of  bark  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  rottenness  extends  to  the  trunk 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Maine  Timber. 

CdND^*  V.  a.  (JSTaut.)  To  conduct  a  ship  to  a  right  course  ; 
to  direct  the  steersman  how  to  steer  ;  to  cun.  Crahb. 

CpN'-D£MN',(k9n-d6m')t''  o.  [condemno^  L.]  [i.  condemned, 
pp.  condemning,  CONDEMNED.]  To  find  guilty  ;  to  doom 
to  punishment ;  to  censure  ;  to  blame  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to 
reproach  ;  to  reprobate. 

Cpn-d£m'na-ble,  a,  Blamable  ;  censurable  ;  culpable. 

Con-dem-nX'tipn,  n.  Act  of  condemning;  state  of  being 
condemned ;  a  sentence  of  punishment. 

Cpn-dEm'n^-TP-ry,  a.  Implying  condemnation. 

Cpm-d£m'n]er,  n.  One  who  condemns. 

CpN-DiSN'SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  condensed. 

Cpn-d£n'SATE,  V,  a.  To  condense.  Hammond,  [R.] 

Cpn-d£n'sate,c.  71.  To  grow  thicker.  Bailey,   [r.] 

tCpN-DJ6N'SATE,  a.  Made  thick  ;  oon^ensed.  Peacham. 

C6n-den-sa'tipn,  n.  Act  of  condensing,  or  making  moro 
dense ;  compression. 

Cpn-d1!:n'sa-t1ve,  a.  Having  power  to  condense. 

CpN-DJSN'SE',  V.  a.  [condensOj  L.]  [i.  condensed;  pp.  con 
DENsiNG,  CONDENSED.]  To  make  morc  dense  or  close;  to 
thicken ;  to  compress. 

Cpn-d£nse',  v.  n.  To  grow  dense.  Boyle. 

Cpn-dEnse',  a.  Thick  ;  dense  ;  compact.  Milton. 

Cpn-d£nsed',*  (k9n-denst');j.  a.  Made  dense ;  compressed. 

Cpn-dISns'er,  7i.  He  or  that  which  condenses  ;  a  metallic 
vessel  for  condensing  steam  or  air. 

CpN-DltNS'mG,*;).  a.  Making  or  growing  dense  or  thick. 

CpN-DiSN'sj-Ty,  n.  Denseness  ;  density.  Bailey.  [R.] 

C6n'der,  71.  [conduire,  Fr.]  One  employed  to  direct  hei- 
ring-fishers  ;  one  who  directs  the  helmsman.  Cowel. 

tC6N-DE-scENCE',  71.  Descent  from  superiority.  Puller. 

C6n-i>e-sc£nd',  (k5n-de-send')  v.  n.  [condescendo,  L.]  [i, 

CONDESCENDED    ;    pp.    CONDESCENDING,    CONDESCENDED.] 

To  descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  digni 
ty  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  stoop. 
C6n-de-bcEnd'ence,  n.  A  vohiniary  submission  or  yield- 
ing) condescension.  Mountagu.  |  h,] 
tCoN-DE-sc£N'DEN-cy,*7i.  Condescendence.  Bailey. 
C6lv-DE-sciSNl)'lN&,  n.  Voluntary  humiliation.  Havimtnd 
C6n-de-sc£]VD'Jng,*j).  a.  Stooping  ;  humble  ;  meek  ;  kind 
C5n-de-sc£nd'ing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  kind  concession. 
C6n-de-sc£n'sipn,  71.  Act  of  condescending;  volunlarj 
humiliation;  descent  from  superiority  ;  deference. 
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aCON-l>?-scEN'sjVE,  a.  Courteoua ;  condescending.  Bar- 
row  [rJ] 

•^CfiN-DE-scfiNT',  n.  Condescension.  Bp.  Hall. 

Cp>--DiG^N^  (kpn-din')  n  [condi^nus,  L.]  Worthy  of  a  per- 
son ;  suitable  j  deserved ;  merited.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CpTf-DlG'Nl-Ty,  71.  Merit;  desert.  Mountagu.  [R.] 

CpN-DiGN'ioy,  (Itpn-din'le)  ad.  Deservedly. 

C<?n-dign'ness,  (kpn-dln'nes)  n.  Suitableness  to  deserts. 

C6n'dj-m:£nt,  n.  [condiw.mtv.mj  L.]  Any  thing  used  for 
seasoning^;  a  seasoning;  sauce. 

CdN-D|S-cl'PLE,  (kiSn-djs-gi'pl)  n.  [condiscipulus,  L.]  A 
school-fellow,  or  fellow-disciple.  Martin. 

Cpw-BITE',  V.  a.  [condioj  L.]  To  pickle  ;  to  preserve.  Bp. 
Taylor,  [b,.] 

tCoN'DiTE,  (kon'djt)  a.  Preserved  ;  conserved.  Burton. 

fC6N'DiTE-M£NT,  n.  Condiment.  Hacket. 

jCpN-DiT'iNG-,  n.  Act  of  preserving.  Grew. 

OpN-DF'TipN,(kf?n-dish'un)7i.  [conditio,  h.]  (Quality  j  tem- 
per; state;  situation  ;  position  ;  station  ;  plight;  predica- 
ment;  rank;  stipulation;  terms  of  compact;  compact; 
article  of  agreement. 

CQN~'DX"TIQNj  v.  n.    [i.    CONDITIONED  ;  pp.    CONDITIONING, 

CONDITIONED.]  To  make  terms;  to  stipulate.  B.  Jonson. 

XJqn-dV'tiqNj  (kpn-dish'un)  v.  a.  To  contract;  to  agree 
upon  J  to  stipulate.  Raleigh,  [a.] 

CpN-Dr'TipN-AL,  a.  Implying  conditions,  stipulation,  or 
supposition  ;  not  absolute  ;  stipulated.  [con. 

tCpN-Dl"TipN-AL,  (kpn-dish'un-al)  n.   A  limitation.  Ba- 

CpN-Dl-TipN-Aii'j-TY,  (k9n-dish-yn^l'?-te)  n.  Limitation 
by  certain  terms.   Decay  of  Piety.  [r.1 

CpN-Dl"TipN-^L-LY,  ad.  With  conditions  or  limitations, 

CpN-DT"TipN-A-Ry,  (k9n-dish'un-9-re)  a.  Conditional.  JVor- 
ris.  [R.] 

tCpN-Df'TlpN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  qualify ;  to  regulate.  Broionc. 

fCpN-Dl'^TipN-ATE,  a.  Conditioned.  Hammond. 

Cprf-Dl"Tip]VEB,  (kpn-dish'und)  a.  Having  qualities  or 
properties  good  or  bad  ;  stipulated.  Shak. 

|CpN-Dl"TlpN-LY,  ad.  On  particular  terms.  Sidney. 

CpN-Do'LA-Tp-Ry,*  a.   Expressive  of  condolence.  Smart, 

Cpw-DOLE',  u.  71,  [cojidoleOj  L.]  [i.  condoled  ;  pp,  condol- 
ing, CONDOLED.]  To  lament  with  others  ;  to  sympa- 
thize. 

CpN-DOLE'j  V.  a.  To  bewail  with  ;  to  lament  for,  Milton. 

CpN-DOLE'MENT,  n.  Grief;  condolence.  JUilUm, 

CpN-Bo'LENCE,  71.  Act  of  condoling ;  grief  for  the  sor- 
rows of  another  ;  sympathy  ;  pity. 

CpN-DOL'ER,  71.  One  who  condoles. 

Cpw-DOL'lNG-,  71,  Expression  of  condolence.  Bp.  Hall. 

fC6rf-Dp-NA'TipN,  71.  [condonatiOj  L.]  Act  of  pardoning. 
Mounta^. 

C6N'DpR,*n.  (Omith.')  The  great  vulture  of  the  Andes, 
one  of  the  largest  birds  that  fly  in  the  air.  Humboldt. 

C6w'j>Rp-mTE,*  «.  (Min.)  See  Chokdrodite. 

CpN-DUCE',  V.  7u  [condtieoj  L.]  [i.  conduced  ;  pp.  condu- 
cing, conduced.]  To  promote  an  end  ;  to  contribute  ;  to 
tend.  _ 

■fCpN-DUCE',  D,  a.  To  conduct.   Wotton. 

fCpN-DtiCE'MENT,  lu  A  leading  to  ;  tendency.  Qregory, 

tCpN-DtJ'CENT,  a.  That  may  contribute.  Ahp.  Laud. 

CpN-DU'ci-BLE,  a.  Promoting;  conducive.  Bacon. 

Cpw-DU'ci-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Unality  of  being  conducible. 
More. 

CpN-DU'ci-ELy,  ad.  In  a  manner  promoting  an  end.  [r.] 

CpN-DU'ciVE,  a.  Tending  to  conduce  or  promote;  assist- 
ing; aiding. 

CpN-Du'ciVE-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  conducive.  BoyU. 

Cdw'D^CT,  71.  [con  and  ductus,  It.']  Behavior;  demeanor; 
deportment ;  manner  of  life  ;  management ;  economy  ; 
convoy  ;  act  or  warrant  of  convoying.  —  Safe-conduct,  a 
passport  given  to  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  to  make  him 
safe  or  secure  in  passing  through  a  country. 

CpN-DfJCT',  V.  a.  [i.  conducted;  pp.  conducting,  con- 
ducted.] To  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  manage ;  to  regulate ; 
to  guide. 

CpN-i>DCT',*u.  71.  To  act;  to  conduct  one's  self.  Dr.  John 
Eliot.  Often  used  thus  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  U.  S. 

CpN-Dt)c-Ti-B;(i,'i-T¥,*  7u  The  quality  of  being  conducti- 
ble.  Prof.  Wheatstone.  [WheatsUme. 

CpN-DOc'Tl-BLE,*a.  That  maybe  conducted  or  conveyed. 

CpN-DOcT'lMG,* J?,  o.  Leading;  directing;  managing. 

CpN-DDc'TipN,  n.  [fAct  of  training  up.  B.  Jonson.]  — 
\Chcm.)  Act  of  conducting,  as  caloric.  Dewey, 

Con-DVC-tI"tiovs,  (_kSn-duk-tish'us)  a.  [conductitiusj  L.] 
Hired  ;  employed  for  wages.  Ayliffe. 

CpN-DDcT'pR,  n.  One  who  conducts  ;  a  leader ;  a  direct- 
or ;  a  manager  of  a  public  travelling  carriage :  —  a  surgical 
instrument.  —  {Elec.)  A  substance  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid,  —  Prime  conductor, 
that  part  of  an  electrical  machine  which  collects  and 
retains  the  electric  fluid. 

Cpn-dDc'tress,  71.  A  woman  who  directs  ;  directress. 

CCn'dujt,  (kun'djt)  [kunMjt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm, ;  kSn'- 
dwjt,  5.;  kSn'dit, -E.]  n.  [conduit,  Ft.]  A  water-pipe;  a 
vessel  or  canal  for  conducting  fluids. 


tCpV-Du'PLj-cXirEjtf.a.  [candupUeOfh*]  To  double.  Cock 

er-am. 
CpN-Du'PLi-o^TE,*  a.  Doubled  together    P.  Oyc 
CpN-DU-piii-CA'Tipw,  n.  A  doubling.  Builei/,  [R.J 
CpN-DtjR'RiTE,*  71,   (Min.)   An  ore  or  oxide  of  copper. 

Dana. 
CSn'dvle,  (kSn'djl)  n.  [k6vSvXos.]  (Anat.)  The  rounded 

head  of  a  bone. 
C6k'dv-IjOId,*  o.  Relating  to  or  like  a  condyle.  Smart. 
C5n'dy-IjOPE,*  n.  See  Condtlopbd,  Kirhy. 
CpN-DJL'p-PED,*7i.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  encephalous  ai 

ticulate  animals,  which  have  jointed  feet,  Brande. 
Cone,  n.  [Kdvog,]  A  solid  body,  of  which  the  base  is  a  cii 

cle,  and  the  summit  a  point,  called  the  vertex  i  —  a  fruil 

in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  as  of  the  flr-tree,  and  a  species  ol 

strawberry. 
CONE'sHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cone.  BucJdand 
Co^NEY,  or  C6n'ey,  71.  See  Cony. 
CCn'pXb,*7i.  [contracted  from  confabulation.]  Familiar  talk 

or  conversation.  Bumey.  [Colloquial.] 
CpN-FXB'v-L-fliR,*  o.  Relating  to  talk  ;  conversational.  Qu, 

Rev.  Jr.] 
CpN-FAB'u-LATE,  ».  TU  [confabulo,  L.]  'i.  confabulated 

pp.  CONFABULATING,  CONFABULATED.]  ^O    talk    easiiy  tO 

gether;  to  chat.  BuUokar.  Covxper.  [ton 

CpN-FXB-y-LA'TipN,  71.  Careless  talk  j  conversation.  Bvtr 

tCpN-FXB'V-LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  talk.   Weaver. 

C6N'FA-ii6N,*  71.  One  of  a  confraternity  of  seculars  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  called  ^e7ii£e7i/5.  Crahb. 

tC6N-FA-MlL'l^R,  a.  Intimate.  Olanville. 

Cpn-fX"r-r?-a'tipn,  n.  J^confarreaUo,  L.]  The  solemniza 
tion  of  marriage  by  eating  bread  or  a  cake  together,  .^f 
Uffe. 

fCpN-FAT'ED,  a.  Decreed  at  the  same  time.  Search. 

Cpn-f£ct',  ».  a.  [coT^ectus,  L.]  [i.  confected;  -pp.  ooi* 
FECTiNG,  confected.]  [To  compose ;  to  form.  Herbert^ 
To  make  up  into  sweetmeats.  Brovme. 

Con'fect,  71.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  confection ;  a  comfit.  Herocy 

CpN-F£c'TipN,  71.  A  sweetmeat;  a  preserve.  Shak. 

tCpN-F£c'TipN-A-Ry,  ji.  A  confectioner.  1  Sam. 

CpN-Fiic'TipN-ER,  n.  A  maker  of  sweetmeats. 

CpN-F£c'TipN-£B-Y,  7u  Sweetmeats  in  general,  or  th« 
place  where  they  are  kept. 

CpN-F£c'Tp-R¥,  a.  Relating  to  making  confects.  Beau 
mont. 

Cpn-f£d'er-vcY)  «■  [confederation,  Fr.;  fadus,  L.]  An 
alliance  of  independent  states  for  a  common  object ;  the 
states  thus  aJlied ;  a  union  ;  a  league  ;  federal  compact. 

Cpn-f£d'er-ate,  v.  a.  [i.  confederated  ;  pp.  confedeb* 
ATiNG,  coNFEDERATED.j^  To  joifl  in  a  league, 

CpN-Fi^D'ER-ATE,  V.  n.  To  league ;  to  unite  in  a  league, 

Cpn-f£d'er-ate,  a.  United  in  league  ;  allied. 

Cpw-Fi^D'ER-ATE,  71.  An  ally;  an  accomplice,  Shak. 

CpN-F£D'?R-5,T-ED,*p.  a.  United  in  confederacy ;  leagued 
together. 

Cpn-f£d'er-at-er,*  71.  One  who  confederates.  JVeeie. 

Cpn-f£d':er-at-ing,  n.  Alliance.  Mterbury. 

CpN-FfiB-ER-A'TipN,  71.  League;  alliance;  confederacy 

CpN-FER',  V.  n.  [eonfero,  L.]  [i.  conferred  ;  pp.  confer* 
RING,  CONFERRED.]  To  discourse  ou  a  stated  subject;  tc 
consult :  to  discourse  together. 

CpN-FER',  V.  a.  To  give  ;  to  bestow  ;  to  grant;  to  present. 

C6n'fer-ence,  71.  Formal  discourse ;  oral  discussion ; 
conversation ;  a  meeting  for  discussion  upon  some  matter 
of  disagreement,  as  between  two  legislative  bodies;  a 
meeting  for  religious  conversation;  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly or  association,  as  among  the  Methodists. 

Cok'fer-ehce,*  v.  71.  To  confer ;  to  consult.  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

C6n-fer-ree',*7i.  One  who  is  conferred  with. 

CpN-FER'RER,  71,  One  who  confcrs ;  a  bestower. 

CpN-FER'RiNG,  7i.  Act  of  conferring  ;  bestowing. 

CQN-FER'vA,n.  [la.]  pi.  CONFERVA,  (Bot.)  River-weefl, 
or  sponge  of  the  river  ;  a  species  of  alga  ;  hairweed. 

Cpn-f£ss',  7J.  a.  [coT^fitcor,  confessum ,  It,]  [i.  coNFKSdED, 
pp.  CONFESSING,  coNFEsaED  :  —  covfcst  is  sometimes  used 
in  poetry,  &c.,  for  confessed.]  To  acknowledge,  as  a  crime 
or  a  fault;  to  admit ;  to  grant ;  to  recognize  ;  to  own  ;  to 
avow ;  to  open  the  conscience  to  a  piiest ;  tc  hear  a  con- 
fession, as  a  priest. 

Cpn-f£ss',  v.  n.  To  make  cocfession  ;  to  disclose. 

jCpN-F^s'sANT,*  71.  One  whc  confesses  to  a  priest.  Bacon. 

fCoN'FEs-sA-R¥,7i.  Onewhoiiidkes  a  confession.  j?p.  ifaii 

CpN-F£ssED',*(k9n-fest')?>.  «•  Open;  known;  acknowl- 
edged.—  It  is  sometimes  written,  as  well  as  pronounced, 
confest. 

CpN-F]&ss'ED-LY,  fld.  Avowedly;  indisputably.  Sovth. 

Cpn-f£ss'er,*  Tu  One  who  confesses  a  fault.  Smart. 

CpN-F£s'sipN,  (kpn-fSsh'un)  n.  Act  of  confessing  as  a 
penitent,  or  as  a  priest;  the  thing  confessed  ;  acknowl- 
edgment; avowal;  aformularyof  articles  of  faith.  —  Au- 
ricular  confession,  a  confession  made  to  a  priest,  account- 
ed in  the  church  of  Rome  a  part  of  the  sacrament  oi 
penance. —  Confession  of  faith,  a  formulary  containing  tht 
opinions  of  a  religious  denomination. 
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Coh-fEs'sion-^,  (kpn-fSah'vin-gil)  n.  The  aeat  or  box  in 
wbich  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

Don-fEs'siqn-al-Ist,*  n.  A  confessor,  or  one  who  aits  in 
the  confessional.  Boucher, 

RpN-FlSs'siON-VRT,  n.  Confessional.  Bail&ij.  [r.] 

l/^N-F£s'si(?N-A-a¥)  «•  Belonging  to  auricular  confession. 

CpN-Ffis'siQN-IST,  (k9n-fSsh'yn-l3t)  n.  One  who  makes 
profession  of  faith.  Mowntagu.  [r.j 

Con'f^-S-sqr,  or  CpN-Ffis'spR,  rkSn'fes-syr,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  k^n-fSs'sur,  P.  Wh.  JSsh^  Rees;  k^n-fes'syr 
or  kQn'f?9-syr,  ff.  ]  71  One  who  confesses  ;  one  who,  in  the 
face  of  danger,  professes  the  Christian  faith  j  a  priest  who 
hears  and  absolves  a  penitent.  J):::^"Dr.  Keurick  saya, 
this  word  is  flometimes,  but  improperly,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  impropri- 
ety is  become  so  universal,  that  not  one,  who  has  the 
least  pretension  to  politeness,  dares  to  pronounce  it  other- 
wise. Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
Ash,  Bailey,  and  Smith,  have  the  accent  on  the  second: 
but  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  the  best 
usage  is  certainly  on  the  other  side."  Walker. 

CpN-Ftes'spR-SHiP,*  n.  The  office  of  a  confessor.  Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-Fll:sT',p.  a.  Confessed.  Pope,  See  Confess,  and  Con- 
fessed. 

CpN-PfiST'LV,  ad.  Properly,  confessedly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

tCpN-Fl"ciENT,  (kpn-fish'ent)  a.  Efficient.  Bailey. 

C6n-FI-dXnt',  rk5n-f9-dant',  S.  W.  E.  F.Ja.K.  Sm.;  kSn'- 
f^d&nt,  P.  J.  Wb."]  n.  \coirjidem.ty  Fr.]  A  person  trusted  with 
secrets  or  private  affairs  ;  a  bosom  friend. 

C6N-Fl-DiNTE',*  n.  [covfidentB,  Fr,]  A  female  friend  in- 
trusted with  secrets.  Hurd. 

CpN-FIDE',  V.  71.  [coTySdo,  L.]  [i.  coNFrDED  ;  -pp.  confid- 
ing, CONFIDED.]  To  have  confidence  ;  to  rely  j  to  trust. 

Cpw-FIUE',  V,  a.  To  trust;  to  intrust.  Lyttleton. 

CON'Ff-DfiNCE,  n.  Trust  in  moral  probity;  firm  belief;  re- 
liance ;  credit  J  assurance,  opposed  to  fiTKuiiifT/ ;  boldness, 
opposed  to  modesty. 

C6n'fi-dEnt,  a.  Having  full  belief;  positive;  doginati- 
cal ;  secure  ;  without  suspicion  ;  trusting ;  bold,  to  a  vice ; 
impudent. 

C5n'Fi-D£NT,  71.  One  trusted  with  secrets;  a  confidant. 
South. 

C5n-fi-d£n'tial,  a.  Admitted  to  special  confidence  j  trus- 
ty ;  private.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

C6N~Fl-T>t.N'Ti^i.'iiY,*ad.  In  a  confidential  manner.  TValk- 
er. 

Con'fj-dEnt-lv,  ad.  In  a  confident  manner ;  positively. 

C(5N'F|-Di£NT-N£ss,  7u  Confidence.  Baileij.  [r.] 

Cpn-fxd'er,  71.  One  who  confides.  W.  Mountagu. 

CpN-FiD'lNG,*p.  a.  Having  confidence  ;  trusting. 

CpN-FiD'iNa-NESS,*  71.  Confiding  disposition  ;  trust.  Ar- 
nold. 

CpN-FlG'V-RATE,  u.  71.  [con  and  ^^ra,  L.]  To  show  like 
the  aspects  of  the  planets  towards  each  other,  Jordan.  [R.] 

CpN-Fl»-V-RA^Tlpw,  n.  Form  depending  on  the  relation- 
ship of  distinct  parts  ;  the  form  of  the  horoscope  arising 
out  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  towards  each  other. 

CpN-Fl&'VRE,  (kpn-fig'yyr)  v.  a.  To  dispose  into  any  form 
or  figure.  Bentley.jR.] 

CpN-FiN'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confined.  Bp.  Hall. 

Con'fine,  n.  [confini3j  L.J  Common  boundary  or  joint 
limit  between  two  countries  or  districts  ;  border;  edge. 

Con'fine.  a.  Bordering  upon,  [r.] 

CpN-FINE',  B.  a.  [i.  CONFINED  ;  pp.  CONFINING,  CONFINED.] 

To  bound ;  to  limit ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison  ;  to  restrain ; 
to  tie  up ;  to  restrict.  35°  This  word  is  accented  on  the 
second  syllable  by  those  who  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  neuter  verb. 

CpN-FlNE',  [kpn-fin',  S.  fV.  P.  K.;  kSn'fin,  Ja.  Srru  fFJ.] 
V.  71.  To  border  upon.  MUton. 

CpN-FlNE'LESS,  a.  Boundless  ;  without  end.  Shalt. 

Cpn-fine'ment,  71.  Act  of  confining ;  state  of  being  con- 
fined; imprisonment;  restraint  of  liberty;  restriction. 

Cpw-FIN'ER,  71.  One  who  confines  or  restrains. 

CpN-Flw'^R,  or  C5n'fj-ner,  [kpn-fin'er,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  kSn'f  i-ner,  Sm.  Wb."]  n.  A  borderer  ;  a  near  neighbor. 

CpN-FlN'f-Ty,'7i.  Nearness;  neighborhood.  Bailey,  [r.] 

UpN-FiRM',  (kpn-firm')  v.  a.  {confirmoj  L.]  \i.  confirmed  ; 
pp.  coNFiHMiNO,  CONFIRMED.]  To  put  past  doubt  by  new 
evidence  ;  to  corroborate  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  fix  ; 
to  strengthen ;  to  admit  fully  into  the  Christian  commun- 
ion by  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop. 

CpN-FlRM'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  confirmed. 

C6n-pir-ma'tipn,  71.  Act  of  confirming  ;  evidence  ;  con- 
vincing testimony  ;  tlwc  raying  on  of  hands  by  a  bishop ; 
an  ecclesiastical  rite. 

CpN-FiRM'-^-TlVE,  o.  Having  power  to  confirm.  Sher- 
wood.   [R.J 

06N-FJR-MA'TpR,  71.  A  confirmer.  Browne,  [r.] 

CpN-FiRM'^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  establish  or  confirm. 

Cpn-pYrme'd',*  (kpn-f  irmd')  p.  a.  Established  ;  having  re- 
ceived confirmation. 

CpN-FifRM'^D-LY,*  ad.  With  confirmation.  Haley. 

VpN-FlRM'?D-Nfiss,  Tu  Confirmed  state.  Decay  of  Piety. 


C6N-FJRM-EE',*  n.  {Law)  The  party  to  whom  any  thing  1| 

confirmed.  Ash. 
CpN-FiRM']5R,  71.  One  who  confirms.  Shdk. 
C9N-f'](RM'|N»-LV,  ad.  In  a  corroborative  n:  anner.  B,  Jon 

son. 

CpN-F'fRM'oR,*  or  C6N-FIRM-OR',*  71.  (iato)  The  persoa 
who  confirms.  Blackstone. 

CpN-Fla'cA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  confiscation  or  forfeiture. 

CpN-Fls'cixE,  [kpn-fls'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R., 
kgn-fls'kat  or  kSn'f  fs-kat,  K. ;  k8n'f  js-kat,  fVb.  Kenridu 
See  Contemplate.]  v.  a.  [covfiacare^  from  fisciiSj  L.]  [i. 
confiscated;  pp.  confiscating,  confiscated.]  To 
transfer  private  property  to  the  government  or  state,  by 
way  of  penalty  for  an  offence  j  to  cause  to  be  forfeited. 

CpN-Fls'CATE,  [kgn-fis'kat,  IV.  Ja.  Sm.;  kSn'f js-kat,  S. 
K.  Kenriek ;  kgn-fla'k^t,  P.  See  Contemplate.]  a.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  public  as  forfeit. 

CpN-F!s'cAT-^D,*  p.  (z.  Forfeited  ;  transferred  to  public 
use. 

C6n-fis-ca'tipw,  71.  The  act  of  confiscating ;  the  trans- 
fer of  private  property  to  public  use 

C6n'fis-ca-tpr,  [kon-fjs-ka't^r,  Jo.  ;  kSn'f  is-ka-tvr,  Sriuf 
kgn-f  is'ka-tpr  or  kSn'f  js-ka'tpr,  K,]  n.  One  who  confis- 
cates. 

CpN-pls'cA-Tp-RV,  a.  Consigning  to  forfeiture.  Burke. 

fCOw'FiT,  n.  [co7ifettOj  It.]  A  sweetmeat.  Beaum.  ^  Fl.  See 
CoNFECT,  and  Comfit. 

|C6n'pi-t£nt,  71.  [cQi\}itens,  L.]  A  confessor.  Decay  of  Pi- 
ety. 

tC6N'Fl-TURE,  71.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat;  a  comfit.  Baeoiu 

tCpN-Flx',  V.  a.  \configo,  confizum,  L.]  To  fix  ;  to  fasten 
Skak. 

tCpN-Flx'VRE,  n.  The  act  of  fastening.  W.  Mountagu. 

CpN-FLA'GR^NT,  o.  [confiagratis^  L.]  Burning  together 
Milton.  [r.]_ 

C6n-fla-gra'tipn,  n.  A  general  fire  ;  a  great  burning,  as 
of  many  houses,  or  as  of  the  whole  world. 

CpN-FLA'OR^-TlVE,*  o.  Producing  conflagration.  DwighU 

CpN-FLA'TlpN,  71-  [ctwi^fltttTn,  L.]  Act  of  blowing  together, 
as  of  many  musical  instruments,  or  of  many  fires  in  cast- 
ing metals. 

fCpN-FLfix'VRE,  71.  [covfiezura,  L.]  A  bending.  Bailey. 

CpN-FLlcT',  V.  n.  [conjligo,  L.]  [i.  conflicted;  pp.  con- 
flicting, CONFLICTED.]  To  strivc  ;  to  contest ;  to  fight; 
to  combat. 

C5n'flict,  71.  A  violent  collision  of  two  substances;  a 
combat;  encounter;  cuntest ;  strife;  struggle;  agony. 

CpN-FLtcT'iNG-,*p.  a.  Opposing;  contending;  struggling. 

CpN-FL!c'TivE,*a.  Tending  to  conflict;  conflicting.  JI/m- 
singer. 

fCpN-FLOcT'v-ATE  *  V.  71.  To  flow  together.  Maunder. 

C6n'fli;-ence,  n.  The  junction  of  two  or  more  streams ; 
a  concourse  ;  collection  ;  concurrence. 

C6N'FLV-:ENT,a.  Iconfiuensjli.']  Running  one  into  another, 
meeting.  —  (Bot.)  Growing  together  so  that  the  line  oi 
junction  is  invisible. 

C5n'flv-ent,*  n.  A  smaller  stream  or  river  which  flowf 
into  a  larger  one.  Hamilton. 

C5n'flDx,  71.  The  union  of  two  or  more  streams  or  cur 
rents ;  a  confluence. 

Cpn-flOx-i-bIl'i-ty,*    )  n.  Tendency  or  aptness  to  flow 

CpN-FLGx'i-BLE-Nfiss,*  \     orrun  together,  as  fluids.  Ash 

CpN-FLt;x'i-BLE,*  a.  Inclined  to  flow  or  run  together. 

fCpN-FORM',  a.  Assuming  the  same  form.  Bacon. 

CpN-FORM',  V.  a.  [coTi/ormo,  L.l  [i.  conformed  ;  pp.  cua 
FORMING,  CONFORMED.]  To  rcttuce  to  the  samo fomi,  man 
ner,  or  character ;  to  make  similar. 

CpN-FORM',  V.  n.  To  comply  with  ;  to  yield  ;  to  adhere  t* 
what  is  established.  Dryden. 

CpN-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  Having  the  same  formj  agreeablo 
suitable  ;  consistent ;  compliant. 

CpN-FORM'A-BLE-NEss,*  71.  State  of  being  conformable 
Ash. 

CpN-FORM'^-BLy,  arf.  With  conformity  ;  suitably. 

CpN-FOR'M^TE,*  a.  Having  the  same  form.  Jameson 

C6n-FPR-Ma'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  conforming;  structure 
the  form  of  things  as  relating  to  each  other. 

CpN-FORM'ER,7t.  One  who  conforms.  Mountagu. 

CpN-FbRM'jNG,*j3.  a.  Complying;  yielding;  adhering. 

CpN-FORM'lST,  n.  One  who  conforms ;  specially,  one  who 
conforms  to  the  church  of  England  ;  a  conformer. 

CpN-FORM'l-T\  n.  Act  or  state  of  conforming ;  similitude , 
resemblance ;  coi»sistency. 

fCoN-FpR-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  strengthening.  Bacon. 

Cpn-foOnd',  ti.  a.  [confundo,  L.]  [i.  confounded  ;  pp.  con- 
founding, CONFOUNDED.]  To  mingle  so  that  the  things 
are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  to  confuse ;  to  perplex :  to 
disconcert ;  to  abash ;  to  astonish ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  destroy  ; 
to  overthrow. 

CpN-FbOND'ED,  p.  a.  Mingled  ;  abashed :  — used  also  col- 
loquially, as  a  cant  word,  in  the  sense  of  very  hatefu  ol 
enormous. 

CpN-FoOND'ED-LY,  od.  Hatefully  ;  enormously.  [Vulfiu, 
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e<JN-rbCND'ED-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  confounded,  Mil- 
ton 

CpH  foOnd'er,  n.  One  who  confounds. 

C6n  PBVT^R'NJ-Ty,  n.  [con  and  JraternitaSj  L.]  An  asso- 
ciated fraternity ;  a  religious  brotlierhood. 

fCpN-FRi'^R,  n.  [confr^e,  Fr.]  One  of  the  same  religious 
order.  Weever. 

C6w-pri-ca'ti9N,  71.  [con  and  .^o,  L.]  Act  of  rubbing 
against  any  thing.  Bacon,  [r.] 

HCpn-frGnt',  or  Cpn-fr6nt',  [kon-frSnf,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. 

K. ;  kpn-friint',  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  PTb.]  v.  a.  [co^fronter.  Fr-] 

[i.  conpbohted;  pp.  confronting,  confronted.]    To 

stand  or  place  in  front  of,  face  to  face  j  to  face ;  to  op- 

'     jiose  ;  to  compare. 

OoN-PRpN-TA'TipN,  n,  [Fr.]  Act  of  confronting. 

SCqn-pr6nt'5r,*  n.  One  who  confronts.  Speed. 
Cqn-fr6nt'ment,*  71.  The  act  of  confronting.  Todd. 
iQN-FU'ci^N,*  (ken-fu'sh5in)  n.  A  foUpwer  of  Confucius. 
Davis. 

CpN-FU'ciAN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Confucius.  Davis. 

CpN-FU'ci^N-IST,*  (k9n-fu'£'h?n-ist)7i.  A  follower  of  Con- 
fucius. Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-FU§E',  V.  a.  [conjiisusj  L.]  [i.  confused  ;  pp.  confus- 
iKO,  confused.]  To  disorder  ,  to  disperse  irregularly ;  to 
mix  J  to  perplex ;  to  confound  j  to  derange ;  to  disturb  j  to 
disconcert. 

fCpN-FUSE',  a.  Mixed;  confounded.  Barret. 

Cpw-FU§ED',*  (kpn-fuzJO  a.  Being  in  confusion ;  confound- 
ed ;  perplexed. 

Cpw-FU5':?D-LY,  ad.  With  confusion  ;  indistinctly. 

CpN-FtJ^'ED-NESS,  71.  Want  of  distinctness.  Carew. 

tCpN-FUSE'LY,  ad.  Obscurely.  Barret. 

CpN-FU'5IpNj  (kpn-fa'zhun)  n.  Stale  of  being  confused ; 
irregular  mixture ;  tumult ;  disorder  3  overthrow  j  aston- 
ishment ;  distraction. 

CpN-FU'T^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confuted.  Browne. 

CpN-FU'TANT,  or  C6N'FT;-TiNT,  [kgn-fii't^nt,  Ja,  K.  Sm. 
Wb.;  kon'fu-tS.nt,  Thdd.]  n.  One  who  confutes.  Milton. 

C6n-fv-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  confuting  j  refutation ;  dis- 
proof. 

CpN-Fu'TA-TlVE,*  a.  Tending  to  confute.  PTarbi-ton. 

CpN-FiJTE',  V,  a,  [confutOj  L.]  [i.  confuted  j  pj.  confut- 
ing, CONFUTED.]  To  couvict  of  crror  J  to  disprove  j  to 
refute. 

CpN-FUT'ED,*37.  a.  Disproved  ;  shown  to  be  incorrect. 

tCpw-FUTE'MENT,  71.  Confutation.  Milton. 

Cpw-FUT']?R,  71.  One  who  confutes.  Bp.  Morton, 

CdfTG,'''  n.  A  medical  abbreviation  for  congiusi  a  gallon  or 
four  quarts.  Crabb. 

CbN'fiE,  [kon'jg,  P.  E.  Sm. ;  kon'je,  S. ;  kpn-je',  IT. ;  kon- 
je',  J.  ;  kon'je  or  kgn-je',  F.  ,•  konj  or  k^n-zha',  Ja. ;  kong- 
zha',  JBT.]  n.  [eonge,  Fr.]  Act  of  reverence  j  bow  j  cour- 
tesy; leave:  farewell. 

CON^^E,  (kon'jS  or  kSn-jeO  [kSn'je.  S.  Sm. ;  kSn-je',  W.  P.] 
V.  n.  [i.  congeed;  pp.  congeing,  conoeed.1  To  take 
leave.  Shak. 

C6h'&e,  (k5n'j5)  [kSn'jg,  Sm.  Wb.  konj,  Ja.;  konzh,  JT. ;] 
71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  moulding  in  the  form  of  a  quarter 
round,  or  a  cavetto.  Chambers. 

CCn'^-^-VELE,*  a.  (Law)  Lawful ;  lawfully  done :  —  cour- 
teous^ Whishaw. 

CpN-^-EAL',  (kgn-jSI')f.a.  [congelo^h.]  [i.  congealed  ;  pp. 
CONGEALING,  CONGEALED.]  To  tum,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state ;  to  fix,  as  by  cold. 

CpN-9EAL',  (kpn-jel')  77.  n.  To  concrete  by  cold  or  frost. 

Cpw-^-EAL'A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  congelation.  Bacon. 

CpK-g-EALED',*  (kpn-jeld')  p.  a.  Turned  to  ice  ;  concreted 
by  coM. 

OpH-^EAL'ED-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  congealed.  More. 

CpN-(?EAL'jNG,*  p,  a.  Turning  to  ice  ;  concreting  by  frost. 

Cpw-^^EAL'MENT,  n.  Act  of  congealing  ;  mass  congealed. 

CONG^  i>'EiiJtE,  (k5n'je-de-ler')  [Fr.J  The  writ  or  per- 
mission of  the  king  of  England  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
choose  a  bishop.  Cowel.  llington. 

Cpn-^-ee',*  7i  Water  in  which  rice  is  boiled.  Duke  of  Wei- 

C6n-9-e-la.'tipn, 71.  Actorstateof  congealing. 

ICpK-^feM-l-NA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  doubling.  Cotgraoe. 

C6n'ge-ner,  w  CpN-^E-'NER,  [kpn-je'ner,  S.  W.  P.  K.; 
kSn'je-ner,  Sm.  Johnson,  ^sh.]  n  [L.]  rfe  or  that  which 
has  a  common  origin.  MiUer. 

tCpN-9-£N'?R-A-CY,  71.  Similarity  of  origin.  More. 

C6N-g-?-N£R'jc,*        I  a.  Being  of  the  same  genus  ;  of  the 

OON-g-E-NfeR'i-C^L,*  )     same  origin  or  descent.  Smart. 

-rCpN-pfiw'ER-oDs,  a.  Of  the  same  kind.  Browne. 

tCpN-^-fiw'EH'-oDs-Hfiss,  7t.  Sameness  of  origin. 

[jCpN-<j^EN'lAL,  or  CpN-^E'Nj-AL,  [kon  je'ue-^il,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja. ;  kpn-je'ny?!,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.]  a.  \ron  and  genus^  L.] 
Partaking  of  the  same  nature ;  similar;  kindred ;  cognate. 

OpN-(j^E-NI-XI-'I-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  congenial;  partici- 
pation of  the  same  genius  or  nature. 

!Cpw-pEN'iAij-iZE,*«.  a.  To  render  congenial  Ec.  Rev.[R.^ 
CpN-^EW'l^L-Nfiss,  n.  Congeniality.  Bailey. 
CpN-<?EN'l0VS,  o.  Of  the  same  kind.  Hales,  [r.] 
Jpw-^EH'J-T^,*  a.  Existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  Qit.  Rev. 


Cpn-<?En';te,  a.  Of  the  same  birth    connftte.  HaU 

CSn'ser,  (kSng'ger)  a.  [conger,  L.]   The  sea-eel. 

CpN-^E'Rf-E^,  (k9n-je're-gzj7i.  aiTi^.  &  pi.  [L,]  A  colle* 
tion  of  particles  or  small  bodies  into  one  mass. 

CpN-(^&3T',  V.  a.  [congerOf  congcstum,  L.]  To  heap  up ;  t« 
collect.  Raleigh.  [R.l 

tCpN-pJ6sT'|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  heaped  up.  Bailey. 

CpN-^lSs'Tipif,  (kpn-jgst'yun)  n.  A  heaping  up ;  accumu- 
lation, as  of  blood  ;  a  collection  of  the  humors  or  of  the 
blood  in  the  body,  forming  a  tumor. 

CpN-g^tes'TJVE,*  a.  Implying  congestion,  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood,  or  the  humors  of  the  body.  Dr.  Mott. 

C6N'pi-^-Ry,  71.  [congiarium,  L.]  A  gift  distributed  to  the 
Roman  people  or  soldiery,  originally  in  corn  and  wine 
measured  ina  congiusj  afterwards  in  money.  Addison. 

fCpN-GLA'CJ-ATE,  V.  71.  [conglaciatiiSj  L.]  To  turn  to  ice 
Broicne. 

CpN-GLA-ci-A'TipN,  71.  A  change  into  ice.  Browne. 

Cpn-glo'bXte,  [kpn-glo'bat,  S.  fT.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.;  kong' 
glp-bat,  P.  Sm,^  V,  a.  \conglobatuSj'lj.'\  [i.  conglobated, 
pp.  conglobating,  conglobated.]  To  gather  into  a  hardj 
firm  ball.   Grew. 

CpN-G-Lo'BATE,  a.  Moulded  into  a  firm  ball.  Dryden. 

CpN-GLo'B^TE-Ly,  od.  In  a  spherical  form.  Bailey, 

CdN-GLp-BA'TipN,  71.  Collection  into  a  round  mass.  Brownt 

tCpN-GLOBE',  V.  a.  To  gather  into  a  round  mass.  Milton. 

fCpN-GLOBE',  V.  n.  To  coalesce  into  a  round  mass.  MUton 

CpN-GiiOB'v-LATE,  V.  n.  To  gather  into  a  little  round  mass 
Johnson. 

CpN-GLODl'ER-ATE,  w.  a.  [conglomerOf  L.]  [t.  conglomer. 
ATED  ;  pp.  conglomeeating,  CONGLOMERATED.]  To  gathei 
into  a  ball,  as  of  thread ;  to  inweave  into  a  round  mass, 
Grew. 

Cpn-gl6m'er-ate,*  71.  (Min.)  Water-worn,  rounded  peb- 
bles or  fragments  of  rock,  cemented  together  by  anothei 
mineral  substance.  LyeU. 

CpN-GLOM'ER-ATE,    a.    Gathered  into  a  round  ball 
(JlTiaL)  Formed  of  small  glands, —  (Bot.)   Closely  com- 
pacted upon  one  footstalk. 

Cqn-gl6m-er-a^tipn,  n.  Collection  into  a  ball. 

CpN-GLtJ'TJ-NAwx,*  71.    A  medicine  that  heals  wounds 


Cpn-glu'tj-nSnt,*  a.  Tending  to  unite  or  close  up ;  glu- 
ing. Smart. 

Cpw-GLU'TI-NATE ,  V.  a.  [canglutino^  L.]  [i.  conglutinat- 
ED  ;  pp.  conglutinating,  conglutinated.]  To  cement; 
to  unite.  Pearson. 

CpN-GLU'TJ-NATE,  «.  71.  To  COalOSCe.   [R.] 

CpN-GLu'Ti-NATE,  a.  Joined  together.  Sir  T.  Myot. 

CpN-GLU-Tl-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  conglutiuating;  reunion, 
junction;  union;  a  healing,  ^acon. 

CpN-GLU'Tj-'NA-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  unite. 

CpN-GLU'T|-NA-TQR,  71.  He  or  that  which  unites. 

Cow'go,*  (kong'go)  71.  A  species  of  black  tea,  superior  in 
quality  to  bohea,  but  inferior  to  souchong :  —  also  written 
congou.  Davis. 

CpN-GRXT'u-liXNT,  a.  Rejoicing  in  participation.  Milton. 

Cpn-grAt'V-Late,  (kon-grat'yy-lat)  v.  a.  [gratulor,  L.j 
[i.  conghatulatbd  ;  pp.  congratulating,  congratulat- 
ed.] To  wish  joy  to  ;  to  felicitate  ;  to  compliment  upon 
any  happy  event. 

Cpm-grXt'v-late,  u.  71.  To  rejoice  in  participation.  Swift 

Cpn-grXt-v-la'tipn,  71.  Act  of  congratulating ;  felicita 
tion  ;  a  wish  of  joy ;  form  in  which  joy  is  expressed. 

CpN-GRXT'v-LA-TpR,  Tu  One  who  congratulates.  Milton 

Cpn-grAt'v-l^-tp-by,  a.  Expressing  or  wishing  joy 

tCpN-GREE',7j.  n.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Skak. 

fCpN-GREET',  V.  n.  To  salute  reciprocally.  Sliak. 

C6n'gre-gate,  (kong'gre-gat)  v.  a.    [congregOj  L.J    [l 

CONGREGATED  ;  pp.    CONGREGATING,  CONGREGATED.]  TO 

collect  together;  to  assemble. 

Con'gre-gate,  Tj,  71.  To  assemble;  to  meet.  SJiaJc 

C6h^GRE-gate,  a.  Collected ;  congregated.  Spenser.  [R.] 

CoN'GRE-GAT-ED,*p.  o.  Collected  together  ;  assembled. 

CoN-GRE-GA^Tipw,  (kong-gre-ga'shun)  n.  A  collection;  a 
company  ;  an  assembly :  —  an  assembly,  particularly  ol 
persons  for  divine  worship. 

CoN-GRE-GA'TipN-^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  congregation, 
to  Congregationalists,  or  Congregationalism  ;  public  ;  gen- 
eral ;  independ^t. 

C6n-gre-ga'tipn-4.L-1$m,*  n.  That  mode  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  maintains  the  independence  of  separate 
churches  or  congregations.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6N-GRE-jSA'TipN-Aii-IST,*  71.  One  who  adheres  to  Con- 
gregationalism. J^eal. 

Con'gress,  (kong'gres)  7^  [congressus,  lu]  A  meeting;  s 
shock ;  a  conflict :  —  a  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  deputies 
for  settlement  of  affairs  between  different  nations : — th« 
legislature  of  the  United  States  and  other  American  re- 
publics, consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repres»nta< 
tives. 

CpN-GBfis'sipN,  (k9ng-gr6sh'Lin)  n.  Company ;  an  assem 
bly  or  meeting  together.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

CpN-GRfis'sipN-AL,*  (k9n-gr6sh'un-?l)  a.   Relating  to 
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SOBgreas,  or  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States ; 
sarliaiaentary.  Gent.  Mag.  QCT  This  word  is  chiefly  uaed 
in  America,  or  with  reference  to  the  American  Congress. 

CON-GRiSs'sfVE,  a.  Encountering  ;  coming  together. 

C6n'g-r£ve,*  n.  A  match  prepared  by  being  dipped  into  a 
phosphoric  preparation  j  a  lucifer  match.  W^.  Eiicy. 

Con'&reve-Rock'?t,*  n.  A  destructive  rocket.  Brande, 

fCpN-GRflE',  V.  n,  [congruoj  L.]  To  agree  j  to  suit.  Sliak. 

C(5n'&RV-]?nCE,  [kSng'gry-ens,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm. ;  kgn- 
grfi'ens  or  k5ng'gnji-^ns,  Isaac]  n.  Agreement  j  consist- 
ency. 

CpN-Gutl'EN-cy,  [kpn-grij'en-se,  Jo.  Wh. ;  kSng^gr^-^n-se, 
7'odd  ]  n.  Agreement.  More. 

C6n'&ru-£nt,  Ck5ng'gry-ent)  a.  Agreeing ;  suitable. 

CyN-GRtl'|-T¥,  n.  Suitableness  i  fitness  j  consistency  ;  apt 
or  proper  relation  between  things ;  agretement.  —  ( TheoL) 
A  merit  of  congruity  is  ascribed  to  such  works  as  a  man 
does  by  the  mere  strength  of  free  will. 

tC6N'GRV-ivi£NT,  71.  Fitness  i  adaptation. 

C6n'gru-o0s,  (kong'gry-us)  a.  Agreeable  j  suitable j  fit; 
meet ;  consistent ;  accordant  \  compatible. 

C5n'grv-oDs-L¥,  od.  Suitably;  consistently. 

C5n'grv-oDs-n£ss,*  71.  Fitness;  congruity.  Ash. 

06n'}c,        j  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  j  relating  to  a 

C6n'j-c,^Ij,  \      cone  or  its  sections. 

C6N'}-CA.i,-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  cone.  Boyle. 

C6n'i-cal-h£ss,  7u  The  state  or  quality  of  being  conical. 

C5n'1cs,  n.pl.  The  doctrine  of  conic  sections  ;  conic  sec- 
tions. Bp.  Berkeley. 

Con'ic  SiSc'TipN?,  71.  (^Qeom.)  The  curve  lines  and  plane 
figures  which  are  produced  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
with  the  surface  of  a  cone  \  that  part  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  properties,  measuiements,  <Slc.,  of  the 
cone. 

Cg-NfF'E-R^t*  «•  P^-  [L.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants 
which  bear  cones,  or  tops,  in  which  seeds  are  contained. 
I/yelL 

CQ-NTF':?R-otJs,  a.  Bearing  cones  or  conical  fruit,  as  the 
pine. 

Co'Ni-FORM,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Smart. 

C6-ni-r6s'ter,*  7i.  (OriiiUt.)  A  tribe  of  insessorial  birds. 
Bratule. 

CttN-l-§bR',  71.  See  CoaNizoa, 

Cq-nTs'  TRAy*  n.  [Kovitrrpa.]  A  place  for  quails  or  for  wres- 
tlers:—  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  Maunder.  [Brande. 

Co'wiTE,*   n.    (Min.)     A    silicious    carbonate    of   lime. 

tCQN-jficT',  D,  n.  [conjeUum,  L.]  To  conjecture.  S/iak. 

fCpN-j£CT',  V.  a.  To  cast  together  ;  to  throw.  Mountagu. 

tCpN-Jfic'TQR,  71.  Aguesser;  a  conjecturer.  Milton. 

CpN-j£cT'v-RA.-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conjectured. 

Cqn-j^ct'v-kal,  o.  Depending  on  conjecture ;  doubt- 
ful 

CQN-JfiCT'v-R-^L-lsT,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  conjectures. 
Month.  Rev.  [Browjie. 

tCpN-j£cT-u-RXL'l-Ty,    71.    State  of  being    conjectural. 

bpN-j£CT'V-RAL-LY,  ad.  By  conjecture  or  guess.  Hooker. 

CpN-jfiCT'VBE,  (kpn-jekt'yur)  n.  [conjectura,  L.J  A  sur- 
mise ;  supposition  j  guess  j  imperfect  knowledge  ;  opin- 
ion without  proof;  idea;  notion. 

CpN-jfiCT'VUE,  (k9n-jSkt'yyr)  D.  a.  [i.  conjectured;  pp. 
CONJECTURING,  CONJECTURED.]  To  guess ;  to  surmise ; 
to  judge  by  guess. 

CpN-jfiCT'VB-E,*!?   n.  To  form  conjectures.  Swifc 

CpN-j£cT'yR-ER,  7t.  One  who  conjectures  ;  a  guesser. 

'Cpn-j6b'ble,  V,  a.  To  concert:  a  cant  word.  L^E- 
stran^B. 

CpN-JOlN',  «.  a.  [conjoindre,  Ft.]  [i.  conjoined  ;  j?p.  con- 
joining, CONJOINED.]  To  join  together;  to  unite;  to 
associate ;  to  connect. 

CpN-jolN',  V.  71.  To  league  ;  to  unite.  Shak. 

CpN-jolNED',*  (k^n-jSind')  p.  a.  United;  connected; 
brought  together. 

CpN-JbiNT',  a.  United;  connected;  associated —  Conjoint 
degrees,  (Mas.)  Two  or  more  notes  which  immediately 
follow  each  other. 

CpN-JO!NT'Ly,  ad.  In  union  ;  together  ;  jointly. 

C6lv'JV-GAL,  a.  [eonjugaliSf  L.j  Relating  to  marriage; 
connubial ;  matrimonial. 

C5N-JV-&AL'i-Ty,*  71.  The  conjugal  state.  Milton.   [R.] 

CdN^jy-GAL-Ly,  ad.  Matrimonially  ;  connubially. 

CdN'JV-Gi-TE,  V.  a.  [conjugOj  L,]  {i.  conjugated;  pp. 
CONJUGATING,  CONJUGATED.]  To  join  ;  to  decline  or  in- 
flect verbs  through  their  various  terminations  or  modes 
and  tenses. 

C6N'jv-aATE,  n.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation  with 
another  word.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

C6k'jp-g-ate,  o.  (GeoTTi.)  A  conjugate  diameter  is  a  right 
line  bisecting  tlie  transverse  diameter.  —  {Bot.)  G-rowing 
in  pairs. 

CoN-JV-GA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  conjugating ;  union  ;  the 
form  of  inflecting  verbs. 

CpN"-JU'9l-Alj,*  a,  [conjugialis,  L.]  Conjugal.  Jfoble. 

Cpn-jOnct',  a.  [co7i7W7M;tus,  L.]  Coiijoined;  united. 

tC6N'jdNCT,*  n,  A  union ;  an  association.  Creech. 


CpN-jONC'TiQN,  (kpn-j5nk'shyn)  n.  Act  of  joining;  stat* 

of  being  joined;  union;  the  congress  of  t.vo  planet^  la 

the  same  degree    of  the  zodiac  — (G^am.)  A  pj.-.     of 

speech  used  to  join  sentences,  parts  of  sentences    and 

words. 
Cpn-jOnc'T}VE,  a.    Closely  united;    subjunctive;    ixju 

necting  together,  as  a  conjunction. 
CpN-jONC'TjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  conjunction  or  union. 
CpN-j0Nc'T(VE-N£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  joining    [r.] 
CpN-jfiNCT'Ly,  ad.  Jointly  ;  in  union. 
CpN-jDNCT'VRE,  (k^n-jiinkt'yur)   n.   A  joining  together, 

combination  of  events ;  conjunction ;  occasion  ;  critical 

time  ;  crisis. 
C6n-JV-ra'tiPN,  71.  Act  of  conjuring..  Shak  — A  magical 

formof  words;  an  incantation;  enchantment: — a  plot. 
CpN-JURE'j    0.   a.    [coTijurOj   L.]    [i.   conjured;  pp.  con- 

JUHING,  CONJURED.]  To  bmd  by  an  oath;  to  summon  in 

a  sacred  name ;  to  enjoin  solemnly. 
CSn'jvbe,  (kun'jur)  v.  a.  To    influence  by  magic;  to 

charm.  Shak. 
COn'jvre,    (kSn'jur)    a.    n.     To   enchant ;   to    pnictiea 

charms. 
fCpN-JtJRE'MENT,  71.  Serious  injunction." Jlfiiton. 
CpN-JtJR'ER,*  71.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or  conjures. 

STTiarU 
CflN'jVR-^R,  Ckun'jur-?r)  n.  An  enchanter;  a  juggler. 
C6n-ju'ror,*  71.  (Law)  One  bound  by  oath  with  others. 

Sfmart. 
CpN-NXs'c:^ircE,  n.  [con  and  nascor^  L.]  Common  birlh 

or  origin ;  the  act  of  growing  together. 
CpN-NXs'c?N-C¥,*  71.  A  growing  together ;  connascence 

Browne. 
CpN-NATE',   [kpn-nat',   S.   fV.  P.  J.  E.    F.  Ja.    K.  Sm., 

kSn'nat,  ffb.]  a.  [con  a.ud  vMus,  h.]  Born  with  another  j 

of  thesarae  birth. —  (Bot.)  Growing  together  at  the  base. 
fCpN-NA'TipN,*  71.  State  of  being  connate.  More. 
CpN-wXT'v-RAL,  (k9n-nat'y(i-r9il)  a.  Connected  by  nature  j 

of  the  same  nature. 
CpN-NXT-v-RXL'j-xy,  n.  State  of  being  connatural.  Hale, 
CpN-NXl'V-RAii-iZE,  V.  a.  To  connect  by  nature.  Scott. 
Cpn-nXt^V-RAL-T-Y)  (if^-  By  nature  ;  originally.  Hale. 
Cpx-NXT'v-R^L-NliSS,  71.  State  of  beinff  cunnatural. 
Cpw-NficT',  1?.  a.  [connecto,  L.|   [i-  connecteu:  pp.  co-i 

NECTiNQ,  CONNECTED.]   To  joifl  together;  to  combine. 

to  join  ;  to  link. 
CpN-NficT',  V.  71.  To  cohere ;  to  be  joined. 
CpN-K£cT'?D,*p.  a.  Linked  together;  united  ;  related. 
CpN-N£cT'ED-Ly,*  ad.  In  a.  connected  manner. 
CpN-N£CT'iN&,*p.  a.  Joining  together ;  uniting. 
CpN-N£c'TipN,  n.    Act   of  connecting;    state  of  bein| 

connected  ;  union  ;  junction  ;  intercourse  ;  communica- 
tion ;  relation ;  relative  ;  family :  —  written  also  comtexion 
CpN-Nfic'TiVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting. 
CpN-N£c'TJvE,  71.  That  which  connects;  a  conjunction 

—  (jBot.)  The  fleshy  part  that  combines  the  two  lobes  o/ 

an  anther. 
CpN-NEc'TjvE-Ly,  ad.  In  conjunction.  Swift. 
fCpPf-Nfix',  V,  a.  [connexum,  L.l  To  connect.  Hale. 
Cpw-Nfix'lpN,    (k9n-n6k'shiin)    n.    Act    of  connecting 

union  ;  junction;  connection.  See  Connection. 
CpN-N£x'lVE,  (kpn-neks'jv)  a.  Connective.  f4''atts. 
tC6N-NJc-TA'TipN,  n.  [connicto,  L.]  A  winking.  Bailey. 
Cpw-Ni'VANCE,   7L    The    act    of  conniving;    voluntary 

blindness  ;  pretended  ignorance ;  forbearance. 
CpN-NIVE',   V.   71.    [conniveo,   L.]   [i.  connived;  pp.  con- 
niving, CONNIVED.]  To  permit  or  allow  by  pretending 

blindness  or  ignorance ;  to  wink ;  to  forbear  to  see. 
CpN-Ni'VEN-cy,  n.  Connivance.  Bacon. 
CpN-Ni'VENT,    a.    Forbearing    to  see ;    formed    like,    ui 

winking  like,  the  eyelids.  Milton.  [r.J  —  (Bot.)    Conver- 

gent,_a3  the  anther  of  a  potato  blossom. 
Cpw-Niv'ER,  71.  One  who  connives. 
!IC6n-nois-seur',  or  C5N-NOIS-SEUR',  [kon-nes-sQr',  P 

J.  F.  Wb. ;  ko-njs-sar/,  PF.Ja. ;  k6-n(S-sfir',  S.  ,■  kon'is-S'ir, 

JE. ;  kSn-njs-sar',  K. ;  kSn-nas-sUr',  Sm.]  n.  [connoisseur^ 

from  connottrBj  Fr.,  to  know.]  One  versed  in  the  fine  arts  ; 

a  judge  in  the  flne  arts,  letters,  or  literature  ;  a  critic. 

A  French  word  nearly  Anglicized. 
||C6w-NOis-SEtJR'SHlP,  (kon-nis-sur'ship)  ti.  The  skill  of 

a  connoisseur. 
tC6N'Np-TATE,  B.  a.  [con  and  nota,  L.]   To  imply ;  tc  b» 

token.  Hammond. 
tC6N-Hp-TA'TipN,  n.  Inference  ;  illation.  Hale 
t CpN-NOTE',  V.  a.  To  imply ;  to  betoken.  South. 
Cpw-Nu'Bj-AL,  a.  Matrimonial ;  nuptial ;  conjugal. 
CpN-NU-ME-RA'TlpN,  7U  A  reckoning  togethar.    Po?s<m. 
CSw'Ny,  a.  Brave  ;  fine.  Orose.  [North  of  England.] 
Co-Np-HE'LJX,*  71.   (CoTidi.)  A  genus  of  shells.  Branae. 
C5'n6Id,  71.    [Koji/Bsni^s.]  (Qeom.)  That  which  resen  ilei 

a  cone;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  c:ni« 

section  about  its  axis. 
Co'noId,*  o.  Like  a  cone  ;  applied  to  the  surface  gen 

erated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axia 

P.Oyc. 
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^p  NotD'^L,*  a.  (BoU)  Approaching  to  a  conical  form. 
P.  Qyc. 

■><?-n^o!d'i-c^l,  a.  Approaching  to  a  conic  formj  conoidal. 

Co-n6m-i-nee',*  71.  A  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

^d'jv6pSf*n.  [KOJvoip.]  (^Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects. Brmide, 

tpN-QUAD'RATE,*  (k^n-kwSd'rat)  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a 
square   Ash.  [r.] 

t  JpN-QUXa'SATE,  V.  a.  [conquassoj  L.]  To  shake.  Harvey. 

P:;6n-qu^s-sa'tipn,  71.   Agitation;  concussion.  Bailey. 

'J36n'QUER,  [kSnk'er,  S.  J. ;  kSng'kwer,  F. ;  kangk'?r  or 
kong'kwer,  fV.  Jo. ;  kong'k^r,  .^.j  v.  a,  [conquireref  L. ; 
coiiqueHr.  Ft.]  [i,  conq,ubred;  pp.  conquering,  con- 
quered.] To  gam  by  conquest ;  to  overcome ;  to  subdue  j 
to  subjugate;  to  vanquish  ;  to  surmount. 

[ICSn'quer,  (kong'ker)  v.  n.  To  overcome.  Shak. 

HCoN'QuiR-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered. 

8C6n'quer-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Possibility  of  being  over- 
come. 

SCeWQUERED,*  (k5ng'kurd)p.  a.  Subdued  ;  vanquished. 
C5n'quc:r-Ess,  n.  She  who  conquers.  Fairfax. 
C6n'quer-1hg,*  (k5ng'k?r-ing)  p.  a.  Subduing;  over- 
coming. 

(jCSN'QUER-pR,  (kSng'ker-^r)  n.  One  who  conquers. 

CdN'QUfisT,  (k5ng'kwest)  n.  Act  of  conquering ;  acqui- 
sition by  victory;  victory;  subjugation.  —  (Feudal  Uiw) 
Purchase. 

06N-s^N-G-utN'E-^L,*  a.  Cousanguineous.  Browjie.    [r.] 

tCpN-sA7r^aU}NED,«  (k?n-s&n'guind)  a.  Related  by  blood. 
Browne. 

Oon-san-Q-uIn'e-oDs,  a.  [cotisanguineusj  L.]  Related  by 
blood ;  of  the  same  blood.  Shale. 

C6n-s^n-gu1n'{-T¥,  tu  Relationship  by  blood. 

tCpN-sXR-cj-NA'TlpN,  71.  [coTwamTW,  L.]  The  act  of 
patching  together.  Bailey. 

CPn'science,  (kSn'shens)7i.  [conscieiitia,'L.'\  [fConscious- 
ness,  Hebrenos^  The  faculty  of  judging  of  one's  conduct 
with  reference  to  some  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
moral  sense ;  justice ;  real  sentiment ;  scruple ;  equity  ; 
difficulty.  — {Eng.  law)  Court  of  coiiscience,  a  court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Brande. 

COn'scienceb,  (kon'shenst)  a.  Having  conscience. 
Sovik. 

C6n'science-i*£ss,*  (kon'shens-les)  a.  Having  no  con- 
science. Hooker. 

Con'science-prCof,*  a  Proof  against  conscience.  Cole~ 
ridge. 

tC6N'sciENT,  (kiSn'shent)  a.  Conscious.  Bacon. 

C6w-sci-£n'tiovs,  (k5n-she-Sn'shys)  a.  Adhering  or  con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  scrupulous  ;  just ; 
exact.  JIC^  "  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  we  not  unfrequently  hear  the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word  sounded  se,  without  the  aspiration." 
fTalk&r. 

CoN-sci-fiN'Tiovs-I-y,  (kSn-she-gn'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  con- 
scientious manner ;  according  to  conscience. 

C6n-sci-£n'tiovs-n£ss,  (kbn-she-en'shys-nSs)  n.  Q,ual- 
ity  of  being  conscientious ;  scrupulousness. 

CdN'scipN-A-BLE,  (kon'shyn-gi-bl)  a.  Reasonable;  just; 
according  to  conscience.  Shak,  [r.] 

fC6N'scipN-^-Bl.E-NEss,  n.  Reasonableness.  Bailey. 

fC6N'scipN-^-BLY,  ad.  Reasonably  ;  justly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CSN'stnoys,  (kon'shys)  o.  [con^ciusj  L.]  Knowing  one's 
own  thoughts ;  knowing  by  mental  perception,  or  from 
memory  ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  ap- 
prized ;  aware  ;  sensible. 

C6N'sciovs-i*y,  (kon'shuMe)  ad.  In  a  conscious  manner, 

C6n'sciovs-n£ss,  (k5n'shus-n€s)  n.  State  of  being  con- 
scious; the  perception  of  what  passes  in  one's  own 
mind ;  conscience. 

06n'scr1pt,  a.  [eonscribo,  con^criptua,  L.]  Written ; 
registered;  enrolled. —  Conscript falhersj  the  senators  of 
ancient  Rome. 

C6n'scr1pt,  71.  One  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the 
army,  particularly  applied  to  the  recruits  of  the  French 
armies. 

CpN-scRtP'TIpN,  71,  Act  of  enrolling  or  registering,  as 
soldiers ;  the  persons  enrolled ;  a  compulsory  enrol- 
ment. 

C6n'se-CRATE,  v.  a.  [consecro,  LJ  [i.  consecrated;  pp. 
coNSECRATiNo,  coNsECBATED.]  To  make  sacrcd ;  to  ap- 
propriate to  sacred  uses ;  to  dedicate ;  to  devote ;  to 
hallow ;  to  canonize. 

Con'se-crate,  a.  Consecrated;  sacred;  devoted.  Shak. 

C6n'se-craT-ed,*  p.  a.  Made  sacred;  devoted;  canon- 
ized. 

C6N-SE-CRAT'?D~Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  consecrated. 
Cecil. 

CoN-sE-CRA'TIPN,  n.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  of  set- 
tmg  apart  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
God  ;  dedication  to  a  sacred  use ;  canonization. 

C6N'sE-CRA-TpR,  71.  One  who  consecrates. 
C6n'se-crA-TP-RY,  a.  Making  sacred.  Bp.  Morton,  [r.] 
C6N-s:?C-TJt'NE-obs,*  a.  Following  of  course.  Blount. 


(|C6n's]5C-ta-rv,  [kSn'sek-t^re,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja  C  ;  k^a^ 

s€k't9-re,  Sm.]a.  [cons&:tariii8'y  L.]  Consequent,  follow 
ing.  Browne.  [R.] 

||C6n's¥C-ta-R¥,  Ti.  Deduction  from  premises;  coroUaxy 
Hales.  [R.] 

C6n-se-cu'tipn,  71,  [coTisecutio,  L.]  Train  of  conse* 
quences;  succession.  —  (Astron.)  The  month  of  consecu- 
tian  is  the  lunar  month  as  reckoned  from  one  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  to  another. 

CpN-sfic'v-TlVE,  a.  [consecut^f  Fr.l  Following  in  train, 
successive;  consequential ;  succeeding. 

CpN-5£c'V-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  consequence  or  con- 
cession; not  antecedently ;  not  casually.  Boyle. 

CpN-s£c'v-TlVE-N£ss,*  iu  Q.uality  of  being  consecutive 
Dr.  Allen. 

fCpN-sfiM'j-NATE,  w.  u.  [eojiseminOjh.]  To  sow  together 
Bailey. 

fCprr-sfiN'sipN,  (k^n-sfin'shun)  n.  Consent,  Beniley. 

}cpK-sENS'v--^L,*a.  (Oioti  law)  Implying  consent.  Bou~ 
vier. 

CpN-sfiNT',  71.  [eonsensus^  L,]  Act  of  yielding  or  con- 
senting ;  concord  ;  agreement ;  compliance ;  assent ; 
acquiescence ;  concurrence ;  approval ;  joint  operation 

CpN-SfiNT',  V.  n.  [i.  C0N3EKTED  ;  pp.  CONSENTING,  CON- 
SENTED.] To  be  of  the  same  mind;  to  yield;  to  give 
consent;  to  assent;  to  acquiesce;  to  comply;  to  agree; 
to  accede._ 

CSN-s^N-TA'Ni^-otis,  a.  Agreeable  to ;  consistent  with 

CdN-sEN-TA'NE-oDs-Ly,  ad.  Agreeably;  consistently 
Boyle. 

C6n-sen-ta'ne-oDs-nE;ss,  n.  Agreement.  Baileai 

Cpn-s£nt':ie:r,  n.  One  who  consents. 

Cpn-s£n'tient,  (kpn-sSn'shent)  a.  Agreeing.  Pearson 

CSn'sje-quENCE,  (k5n's§-kwens)  tu  [consequewtiay  L "" 
That'whicli  follows  from  any  cause ;  event ;  effect  pro- 
duced ;  result ;  issue ;  the  lEist  proposition  of  a  syllo 
gism ;  rational  deduction  or  inference ;  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects  ;  importance ;  moment. 

tC5N's:E-Q.u£NCE,*  V.  a.  To  follow  ;  to  infer.  Mlton. 

C6N's]E-(auSNT,  a.  Following  by  deduction,  or  as  joined 
with  something  that  precedes ;  following  as  the  effect  of 
a  cause. 

CSn'se-quEnt,  7t.  Consequence ;  effect.  Hooker. 

C6rr-sE-Qu£N'TiAL,  (kon-se-kwen'sh^I)  a.  Following  as 
the  effect;  important;  conceited;  pompous. 

C5n-se-qu£n'tial-lv,  ad.  By  consequence;  in  the  order 
of  events ;  pompously. 

CdN-SE-QUfiN'TIAL-Nfiss,  71,  The  being  consequential. 

C6n'se-qu£nt-lVj  O'^'  By  consequence  ;  in  consequence ; 
purstiantly  ;  accordingly j  therefore. 

Con'se-qu£nt-n£ss,  71.  Consequence ;  consecution. 

fCpw-SER'TipN,  71.  Junction ;  adaptation.  Touns. 

CpN-SERV'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  preserved. 

CpN-SER'VAN-CY,  71.  Conservation;  preservation,  par- 
ticularly of  fish  in  the  River  Thames,  for  which  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  holds  courts  of  conservancy. 

CpN-sisR'v^NT,  a.  That  preserves  or  continues.  Puller. 

C5n-ser-va'tipn,  71.  Act  of  preserving;  preservation. 

CSn-ser-va'tipn-^l,*  a.   Tending  to  preserve.  Ch.  Ob 

CpN-SERv'A-TlsM,*  7i.  The  principles  of  the  conservative 
party.  Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-SERV'A-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to  pre- 
serve ;  preservative ;  adhering  to  existing  institutions , 
opposing  reform  or  change. 

CpN-SERV'A-TlvE,*7i.  That  which  preserves.  Bp.  Taylor. 
—  One  opposed  to  political  changes  in  the  state  or 
government ;  a  tory  ;  a  preserver.  Qw.  Rev. 

CoN'SER-VA-TpR,  71.  A  preserver ;  one  who  has  the  care 
or  office  of  keeping  from  detriment. 

CpN-SER'VA-Tp-Ry,  n.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept 
in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature ;  a  greenhouse, 
or  a  place  for  preserving  plants  attached  to  one. 

CpN-SER'v^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Conservative.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CpN-SER'VA-TRtx,*  71.  A  female  who  preserves.  Perry. 

CpN-SERVE',  u.  a.  [conferva J  Ij.'\  [i.  conserved  ;  pp.  cow 
SERVING,  consehveo.]  To  preserve ;  to  candy  or  to  pickle 
fruit.  Sfuik. 

Cdn^'sERVE,  71.  That  which  is  conserved,  as  a  sweetmeat, 
by  means  of  sugar  ;  a  preserve. 

CpN-SERV'ER,  71.   One  who  conserves 

■fCpN-sfis'sipN,  (kpn-sSsh'yn)  n.  [consessio,  L.]  A  sit* 
ting  together.  Bailey. 

tCpN-s£s'spR,  71.  One  who  sits  with  others.  BaUey.  [R.] 

CpN-SlD']ER,   V.   a.  [considerOj   L.]    [i.    considered;   pp. 

considerino,  CONSIDERED.]  To  thiuk  upou  with  care: 

to  ponder;  to  reflect  upon  ;  to  meditate;  to  have  regar-fl 

to ;  to  requite. 

Cp&r-alD'ER.  v.n.   To  think  maturely;  to  deliberate;  to 

reflect. 
Cpn-sId'er-Jl-ELE,    a.    Worthy   of    being    considered 

respectable;  important;  valuable;  more  than  a  little. 
Cpw-siD'ER-A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Importance;  moment. 
CpTf-stD^ER-^-BiiV,  ad   In  a  considerable  degree. 
CpN-stD']@R-ANCE,  n.  Consideration.  Shak.  Ec.  Rev.  "JU] 
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(QN-atD^^a-^TE,  o.  Having,  or  given  to,  consideration; 
serious}  ihoughlfulj  prudent;  deliberate;  calm;  quiet; 
regardful 

J!pw-slD'¥R.ATE-LV,  ad.  Calmly  ;  prudently  ;  deliberately. 

CpN-slD'i^R-JkTE-Nfiss,  w.  Prudence  ;  deliberation. 

CpN-slD-^Rr-A'Ti(?N,  n.  Act  of  considering j  reflection; 
mature  thought;  deliberation;  contemplation:  impor- 
tance; an  equivalent;  compensation.  —  (£au;)  The  mate- 
rial cause  of  a  contract,  without  which  no  contract  is  bind- 
ing ;  an  equivalent. 

fCpN-siD'jpR-^-TlvE,  a.  Considerate.  B.  Jonson. 

OpN-slD'^R-A-Tpa,  n.  One  who  reflects.  Browne,  [a.] 

CpN-slD'^K^^R,  71.  One  who  considers. 

CQN-slfD'jpB-lNG-,  prep.  If  allowance  be  made  for;  aB, 
'•  considering  the  weakness  of  our  nature."  Spectator. 

CQNSiD'ER-lN&t  n.  Hesitation;  doubt;  reflection.  Shak. 

CQN-sKD'?R-lNG-i.y,  ad.  With  consideration.  ffhoU  Duty 
of  Man. 

Cqn-si&n',  (k^n-sin')  v.  a.  [coTisignOj  L.]  [i.  consigned  j 
pp.  coNsioNiNG,  CONSIGNED.]  To  give  to  another  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  transfer  ;  to  give  in  trust ;  to  commit ; 
to  intrust. 

jOpN-sisN',  (k9n-sin')  iJ- w.  To  submit;  to  sign.  S/toft. 

tCpN-sla'NA-TA-RY,  n.  One  to  whdm  is  consigned  any 
trust  or  business.  Jenkins. 

tC6N-sj&-NA'TlpN,  n.   Consignment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CpN-al&'NA-TURE,  71.  A  full  or  joint  signature.    Cotgrave, 

06n-sion-ee'j*  CkSn-s?-n5')  n.  A  person  to  whom  some- 
thing is  consigned.  Hamilton. 

CpN-siaif'^R,*  (kpn-sin'^r)  n.  One  who  consigns.  Smart. 

CdN-sia-NlF'i-c^NT,'''  a.  Expressing  joint  signification. 
Spebnan. 

CpN-sIa-Nl-Ft-CA'TipN,  n.  Joint  signification,  Harris. 

C6n-3JG-n(f'i-c^-t1ve,*  a.  Having  the  same  meaning. 
Maunder, 

OpN-slG'NJ-FY,*  V.  a.  To  denote  a  joint  signification.  H. 
Tooke. 

CpN-siG-N'MENT,  (kQH-sin'm^nt)  71.  Act  of  consigning; 
thing  consigned ;  a  writing  by  which  a  thing  is  con- 
signed. 

C6n-s1(3N-6r',*  (k5n-3e-n*dr0  [kon-se-nBr',  Jo.  Sm. ;  kpn- 
sin'9r,  K.  Wb.  Orahb.l  n.  {Law)  He  who  makes  a  con- 
signment. Bou-oier. 

CpN-slM'l-LAR,  a.  [consimiXis,  L.]  Having  a  common 
resemblance.  Bailey,  [r.] 

C6n-sj-m1l'j-tude,  n.  Joint  resemblance.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

tC6N-si-MlL'j-Ty,  71.  Joint  resemblance.  Aubrey. 

CpN-slST',  V.  71.  [consiatOj  L.]  [i.  consisted  ;  pp.  consibt- 
iNG,  CONSISTED.]  To  subslst ;  to  be  comprised;  to  be 
composed ;  to  coexist ;  to  be  consistent  or  compatible ;  to 
agree. 

CpN-sfST':?NCE,  1 71.  The  state  of  being  consistent;  state 

CpN-sIsT'^N-cv,  \  in  which  the  parts  of  a  body  remain 
fixed  ;  degree  of  density  ;  substance;  durable  or  lasting 
state  ;  congruity  ;  uniformity. 

Cpw-sTsT':?NT,  a.  Agreeing  together ;  not  opposed  to;  ac- 
cordant ;  not  contradictory;  firm  ;  not  fluid. 

CpN-s(3T']ENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  consistent  manner. 

06N-3is-T5'Rj-A.ii,  a.  Relating  to  a  consistory. 

06N-sis-TO'Ri-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian 
assemblies ;  consistorial.  Bp.  Bancroft  [r.] 

IJC6N'S}S-Tp-RY,  or  CpN-sIs'Tp-RY,  [kan'sjB-tur-e,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja. ;  k9n-sis't9-re,  E.  K.  Sm.  fVb.'j  n.  [cojisisimttm, 
L.]  The  place  of  justice  in  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  the 
court  itself;  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons ;  an 
assembly  of  cardinals ;  any  solemn  assembly. 

]|C6N'sjs-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Noting  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Brande. 

OpN-so'ci-ATE,  (kfln-so'she-jit)  n.  A  partner;  an  associate. 
Hayward.  _[R.] 

CpN-s6'cj-ATE,  (kpn-so'she-at)  v.  a.  [consocioj  LJ  [i.  con- 

BOClA.TBIi  }  pp.   CON90CIATINO,    CONSOCIATED.]    To   UUitO  J 

to  join  ;  to  cement ;  to  associate   Burnet. 

Cpw-so'cj-ATE,  (kpn-so'sh^-at)  v.  71.  To  coalesce. 

CpN-s5-cf-A'Tipw,  {kpn-so-she-a'shun)  n.  Alliance  ;  union ; 
intimacy  ;  association.  Wotton.  — (U.  S.)  An  ecclesiastical 
body  or  convention.  Dwight. 

Cp?r-s6-ci-A'TipN-/iL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  consociation,  — 
A  word  sometimes  used  in  New  England,  particularly  In 
Connecticut,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CpN-soL'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  consoled  or  comforted. 

fC6N'sp-LATB,  V.  a.  Tocomfort;  to  console.  Shak. 

C5N-sp-ZiVTipN,  71.  Comfort;  alleviation  of  sorrow; 
solace. 

C6N'sp-l.A-TpE,  71.  A  comforter.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 

CpN-aoL'^Tp-RT,  [k9n-s51'?-tur-e,  fT.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sill.  R.  Wb.  i  kgn-fio'lgi-tur-e,  S.  P.]  a.  Affording  conso- 
lation or  o  mfort ;  comforting.  Milton. 

fCoN-aSii'^  Tp-Ry.n.  A  consolatory  discourse.  Milton. 

bpA'-SOLE',  V.  a.  [consolor,  L.]  [i  consoled;  pp.  con- 
a  LINO,  C0N90LBD.]  To  solacc  ;  to  comfort ;  to  cheer;  to 
soothe. 

C6H'sdLE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  cut  upon  the 
key  of  an  arch  in  the  form  of  a  bracket  or  shoulder- 
piece  5  a  bracket  for  the  support  of  a  canopy,  balcony,  &c. 


CpN-soL'ER,  n.  One  who  consoles  or  gives  comfort 
CpN-s6L'j-DiNT,*  71.  That  which  consolidates. 
Cprf-s6ij'i-r>il.NT,  a.  Tending  to  consolidate.  Smart. 
CpN-sdL'j-DATE,  V.  a,  [consoliderj  Fr.]  [i.  consolidated 

pp.    CONSOLIDATING,    CONSOLIDATED.]     To   make    SOUd    Ol 

compact ;  to  form  into  a  compact  body ;  to  harden ;  U 

unite  into  one. 
CpN-soL'i-DATE,  V.  71.  To  grow  firm,  hard,  or  solid. 
CpN-s5L'j-DATE,  a.  Consolidated.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [r.] 
CpN-s6L'|-DAT-5D,*p.  a.  Made  solid  ;  collected  together; 

united  into  one;  as,  "  ai  consolidated fund.^^  Brande. 
CpN-s6L-(-DA'TipN,  n.   The  act  of  consolidating;  staie 

of  being  consolidated ;  solidity. 
CpN-sdi<';-DA-T}V£,  71.    A  consolidating  medicine.  Bm- 

ley. 
CpN-soii'jNG,*?.  a.  Affording  consolation ;  corafortinir. 
CpN-s6ii§',*07' C6n's6l§,*  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  transferable 

stocks ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a  considerable  portion  of  Iho 

public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  more  correctly  known  as 

the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  P.  Cye, 
C5n'sp-nance,  )  71.  Agreement  of  simultaneous  sounds ; 
C6n'sp-nan-cy,  J       concord;     harmony;     consistency; 

congruence ;  agreement. 
CoN^sp-NAi^T,  a.  [consonanSf  L.]  Accordant;  harmonious ; 

consistent;  agreeing. 
C6n'sp-nant,  71.  A  letter  which  is  sounded  with  a  vowel, 

and  cannot  be  perfectly  sounded  by  itself. 
C6n-sp-nXnt'al,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 

nature  of,  a  consonant.  Latham. 
C6n'sp-n^nt-L¥,  ad.  Consistently  ;  agreeably. 
CdN'sp-H^NT-N£ss,  n.  Agreeableness ;  consistency.  Bai- 

ley. 
CdN'sp-NOOa,  a.    [consonus,  L.l     Symphonious,    Bailey. 
fCpN-so'Pj-ATE,  V.  a.  To  lull  asleep.  Cockeram. 
fCpN-so-Pj-A'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  sleeping.  Pope. 
fCSH'sp-PlTE,  V.  a.  [consopiOf  L.]  To  lull  asleep.  More. 
fCoN'sp-PlTE,  a.  Calmed  ;  quieted.  More. 
C6N-sp-Pl"Tiprf,*  71.  Same  as  consopiation.  Jodrell. 
CdN^SORT,  7t.  [con^orsjlj.]  A  companion  ;  partner;  genw 

ally,  a  partner  of  the  bed  ;  a  wife  or  husband  :  —  an  ac> 

companying  ship;  concurrence. — Formerly  used  for  a 

company  of  musicians,  or  a  concert.  EcclesiasticiLs. 

CpN-SORT',  V.  71.  [i.  CONSORTED  ;  pp.  C0N30BTING,  CONSORT- 
ED.] To  associate ;  to  unite.  Shak. 

CpN-soRT',  V.  a.  To  join ;  to  mix ;  to  marry.  Milton, 

fCpN-soRT'A-BliE,  a.  Suitable ;  fit.  Wotton. 

■fCpN-soR'Tl'pN,  71.  Fellowship  ;  society.  Browne. 

Con's pRT-SHiP,  n.  Fellowship ;  partnership.  Bp.  Hall. 

|GpN-sp£c'TVBZ<E,  a.  [conspectusj  L.]  Conspicuous.  Bay- 
ley. 

■j-Cpw-spfic'TipN,  n.  A  seeing  ;  a  beholding.  Cotgrave. 

fCdrf-spEC-Tu'f-TV,  71.  Sight;  view.  Shak. 

fCpN-sPER'sipN,  n.  [conspersioj  LJ   A  sprinkling.  Bailey 

tC6pr-spj-cu'j-TV,  71.  Brightness.  QlanviUe. 

CpN-SPlc'U-O&S,  a.  [conspicuusj  h.]  Obvious  to  the  sight ; 
eminent ;  distinguished  ;  celebrated  ;  prominent. 

CpN-splc'v-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  conspicuous  manner. 

CpN-spIc'v-oDs-w£ss,  71.  Obviousness;  eminence. 

CpN-SPlR'^-CY,  71.  Act  of  conspiring ;  a  cabal ;  a  plot ;  a 
combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose ;  a  tendency 
of  many  causes  to  one  event. 

fCpN-spiR'ATfT,  a.  Conspiring ;  plotting.  Shak. 

C6n-SPJ-ra'tipw,  71.  Conspiracy.  Bp.  Pearson,  [r.] 

CpN-spiR'A-TpR,  n.  One  engaged  in  conspiracy. 

CpN-spiRE',  V.  71.  [conspO'Oj  L.]  [i.  conspired  ;  pp.  cow 
sFiRiNo,  conspired.]  To  combino  for  some  evil  design, 
as  treason  ;  to  concert  a  crime ;  to  plot ;  to  concur  to  one 
end ;  to  tend  ;  to  agree  together. 

CpN-SPiRE',  V.  a.  To  plot;  to  contrive.  Shak, 

CpN-SPiR'ER,  71.  A  conspirator.  Shak, 

CpN-spiR'fNG-,  p.  a.  Making  conspiracy;  acting  in  the 
same  direction ;  as,  conspiring  forces. 

CpN-SPia';NG-i<v,  ad.  In  a  conspiring  manner.  Milton, 

tC6lf-SPlS-3A'TlpN,  71.  A  thickening.  More. 

fCdN'SPVB-CATE,  V.  a.  [conspurcOy  L.]  To  defile.  Cocker 
am. 

tC6w-spvR-CA'TIpN,  71.  Defilement ;  pollution.  Bp.  Hall 

C6n'sta-ble,  (kun'st^-bl)  n.  A  high  officer  of  the  monar- 
chical establishments  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  a 
master  of  the  borse,  a  commander  of  cavalry,  or  other 
officer  of  high  rank:  —  now,  an  officer  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  ;  a  peace-officer. 

c6n'st^-bl£r-Vi  '"■•  1'li6  body  or  jurisdiction  of  consta- 
bles ; — ^constablewick.  Burton.  See  Constablewice. 

CdN^STA-BLE-SHlP,  71.  The  office  of  a  constable.  Carew 

c6H'ST^-BiiE-wICK,  n.  The  district  over  which  the  au 
thority  of  a  constable  extends.  Hale, 

Opn-stXb'v-lA-RYi*  a-  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  con- 
stables. Qu.  Rev. 

CdN'STAN-cv,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  constant;  stability, 
firmness ;  lasting  affection. 

CSn'st^nt,*  71.  A  general  law ;  an  invariable  quantity  or 
force.  DevereU. 

OdN'sTANT,  a.  [canstansf  L.]  Firm ;  fixed ;  UDvaritid ;  un- 
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cuaiiglng;  unchanged  in  affection;  perpetual;  reaolute; 
consistent ;  steady ;  persevering ;  assiduous. 

C6N'aT^NT-LX)  od-  Continually ;  incessantly ;  unchange- 
ably ;  perpetually ;  patiently ;  firmly. 

CbN' stXt^*' n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  species  of  certificate.  Hamr- 
Utoiu 

|Cqn-st£l'late,  [kpn-Btel'at,  S.  W.  P.  F  Ja.  K. ;  kSn'- 
stel-at,  Sttc.  ff  i.  —  See  Contemplate.]  v.n.  IconsteUatus, 
L.]  To  join  or  concentrate  light  or  lustre.  £oyle. 

)|CpN  stiSl'late,  v.  a.  To  unite  several  shining  bodies  in 
ona  splendor ;  to  decorate  with  stars.  Browne.  [R.] 

OdN-  JTEL-LA'TiQN,  71.  A  cluster  of  fixed  stars,  expressed 
aM  represented  under  the  name  and  figure  of  some  ani- 
nia  ,  or  other  emblem ;  an  assemblage  of  splendors  or  ex- 
cel ences. 

COw-STEB-NA'TipN,  71.  [cojistemo^  L.]  Astonishment; 
amazement;  surprise;  terror;  alarm;  fright. 

C6n'stj-pate,  v.  a.  [cori^tipo,  L.]  [i.  constipated;  pp. 
CONSTIPATING,  CONSTIPATED.]  To  thicken  j  to  condense; 
to  stop  up  :  to  make  costive. 

C6n-sti-pa'tiqn,  n.  State  of  being  constipated ;  conden- 
sation ;  costiveness. 

Con-stIt'v-en-cy,*  Ck9n-stit'yii-en-se)  ju  A  body  of  con- 
stituents.   Lord  J.  Russell. 

CpN-sTlT'v-?NT,  (kcjn-stit'yuent) a. Elemental;  essential; 
forming;  constituting;  establishing;  constitutive. 

(lpN-sTlT'V-?MT,  (k^n-stit'yu-ent)  71.  The  person  or  thing 
which  constitutes ;  an  elemental  part ;  one  who  deputes 
another  to  act  for  him ;  an  elector. 

36N'STi-TiJTE,  V.  a.  [constituoj  LJ  [t.  constituted  ;  pp. 
CONSTITUTING,  CONSTITUTED.]  To  Set  or  fix  ;  to  form  or 
cqjmpose  ;  to  appoint,  depute,  or  empower, 

*C6w'sTf-TUTE,  n.  An  established  law.  Preston. 

CSn'stj-tut-er,  71.  One  who  constitutes  or  appoints. 

CSn'sti-tut-ing-,*^.  a.  Giving  existence ;  establishing. 

nSN-STJ-Tu'TiQN,  71.  The  act  of  constituting;  the  thing 
constituted  ;  the  corporeal  frame  ;  the  temper  or  temper- 
ament of  the  body  or  mind  :  —  a  form  of  government,  par- 
ticularly that  form,  or  that  part  of  a  form,  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  nation, 
state,  community,  or  society. 

C6N-sTf-Tu'TipN-Aij,  a.  Inherent  in  the  constitution  ; 
consistent  with  the  constitution  ;  legal ;  fundamental. 

C6N-sTi-TtJ'TipN-^L~YsT,  71.  A  framer  or  favorer  of  a  con- 
stitution ;  an  adherent  to  a  constitution.  Burke, 

C5N-sTf-TiJ-TipN-AL'i-TY,*  n.  Agreement  or  accordance 
with  the  constitution.  Ed.  Rev.  {f5=  This  word,  which 
is  regularly  formed  from  constitution^  or  constitutional^  is 
much  used  in  the  United  States,  but  comparatively  little 
used  in  England. 

C6N-STj-Tu'TipN-4L-Ly,  ad.  Agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

C6N-STl-Tu'TlpN-A-R¥,*  a.  Constitutional.  Marshall,  [r.] 

C6n-sti-tu'tipn-1st,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  constitution ; 
a  constitutionalist.  Bolingbroke. 

1|C6n'st!-tu-tjve,  [kon'ste-ta-tjv,  W.P.J.F.Ja.  Sm.  Wb.; 
kpn-stit'tu-tiv,  S.]  a.  Elemental ;  essential ;  having  the 
power  to  enact  or  establish  ;  constituent. 

][C6N'sTl-TU-TfVE-LV,*  ad.  In  a  constitutive  manner.  Har^ 
rington, 

Cpw-STRAIN',  V.  a.  [eontraindre,  FrJ  [u  constrained  ; 
pp.  coNsiRAiNiNQ,  CONSTRAINED.]  To  Urge  by  forco  ;  to 
confine  by  force ;  to  oblige ;  to  compel ;  to  necessitate ; 
to  press  ;  to  constringe. 

CpN-STRAiN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  constrained. 

CpN-STRAlN'ED-Ly,  od.  By  constraint.  Hooker. 

CpN-sTRAiN']ER,  n.  One  who  constrains. 

CpN-STRAiN'jNG,*  p.  o.  Hindering  by  force  ;  compelling. 

CpN-STRAiNT',  n.  Compulsion  ;  force ;  confinement. 

CpN-STRAlN'T}VE,o.  Having  power  to  compel.  Carew.  [R.] 

Cpw-STRlcT',  ».  a.  [constringOj  constrictiim^  LJ  [i.  con- 
stricted ;  jjy.  constricting,  constricted.]  To  bind;  to 
cramp ;  to  contract.  Arhutknot. 

CpN-STRTc'Tiprr,  n.  Contraction  ;  compression.  Ray. 

CpN-sTRlc'TjVE,*  a.  Tending  to  contract  or  compress.  Sir 
T.  Elyot. 

CpN-sTRlc'TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  compresses :  —  a  terra 
applied  to  the  larger  serpents,  as  the  boa-constrictor. 

CPN-strInge',  v.  a.  [con^tringo,  L.]  To  compress ;  to  con- 
tract. Shak.  [R-] 

CpN-STRlN'9^?NT,  a.  Binding  or  compressing.  Bacon. 

CpN-STR&CT',  u.  a.  [constructus,  li.]  [i.  constructed  ;  pp. 
constructing,  constructed.]  To  form  with  contrivance, 
as  a  machine ;  to  erect ;  to  build ;  to  compile ;  to  consti- 
tute. 

OpN-STROcT'ER,  n.  One  who  constructs. 

CpN-sTR&c'Tipif,  n.  Act  of  constructing ;  that  which  is 
constructed ;  a  building ;  fabrication  ;  form  of  building  ; 
the  act  of  forming  a  sentence  grammatically ;  the  form 
itself;  the  drawing  of  schemes,  figures,  &c. ;  the  art  of 
interpreting;  interpretation  ;  the  meaning — {Algebra) 
Cmistruction  qf  eqiuUions  is  the  reducing  of  algebraic 
equations  to  geometric  forms. 

Cqn-strDc'tiqn-AL,  o.  Relating  to  the  interpretation. 


CpN-sXR&c'TipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  partJciUi 

construction.  Upshur, 

Opn-strDc'tjve,  a.  Created  or  formed  by  construction 
that  may  be  interpreted  ;  not  expressed,  but  inferred ;  ai 
"  co7is^rwctiDe  treason."  Burnet. 

Cpw-sTROc'T|VE-LV,  od.  By  construction. 

Cpn-strDc'tjve-n£ss,*  n.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  of  con 
structing,  or  a  genius  for  architecture.  Combe. 

CpN-STRDcT'VRE,  (k^n-striikt^yur)  71.  A  structure.  Blach 
more,  [r.] 

Con'strOe,  [k3n'stru,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  kSn'strfl,  K  Sm, 

■  kon'styr,  S.  £. ;  koii'strQ  or  kon'stur,  JV.]  v.  a.  [construo 
L.]  [i.  constrded  ;  pp.  construing,  construed.]  To  pul 
into  proper  order,  as  words  ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain 

C6n'stv-PRATE,  v.  a^  [consiupro,  h.]  U.  constupra-ied 
pp.  coNSTUPRATiHO,  constuprated.]  To  violatc  j  tu  de- 
bauch. Bale. 

CoN-STV-PRA'TipN,  71.  Violation  ;  defilement.  Bp  Hall. 

CON-SVB-sIST',  V.  71.  To  exist  together.  Search.  fR^J 

C6n-SVB-stXn'ti^l,  a.  [consuhstantiaXlSy  L.]  Havmg  the 
same  essence  or  substance  ;  being  of  the  same  nature. 

C5iv-svb-stAn'ti^l-Ist,  tu  A  believer  in  coLsubstanlia- 
tion.  Barrow. 

Con-SVB-stXw-tj-Xl'i-ty,  (  k6n-sub-stan-sh?-al'e-te )  n. 
Q,uality  of  being  con  substantial  ;  participation'  of  tha 
same  nature. 

Con-svb-stXn'tial-lv,'''  fuL  In  a  consubstantial  manner. 
Qif,  Rev. 

Con-Svb-stXn'ti-ate,  (k5n-syb-st5n'she-at)  v.  a.  To 
unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature.  Hammond. 

C6n-svb-stXn'tj-a.xe,  v.  n.  To  profess  consubstantiation. 
Dryden.  [R.] 

C6N-svB-sTjtN'Tj-ATE,  a.  United ;  consubstantial.  Felu 
ham. 

C6n-svb-stXn-T}-a'tipn,  (kon-syb-stSn-she-a'shun )  n 
The  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist,  together  with  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,_ according  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther. 

C6N'sujE-TUDE,*(kon'swe-tud)7i.  [cansuetudoj  L.]  Custonk 
Scott.  [R.y 

C6n-soe-tu'di-nal,*  a.  Same  as  consuetudinary.  Smart 

C6n-sue-tu'dJ-na-r¥,  n.  A  ritual  of  customary  devo 
tions.  Baker,  [r.] 

CoM-suE-TU'Di-N^RY,*  (k5n-sw?-tu'd?-n?-r?)  o.  Custom 
ary.  Smart.  IR.] 

CoN'syii,  n.  [consul,  L.]  pt.  consuls.  One  of  the  twt 
chief  magistrates  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic :  —  one  of 
the  three  chief  magistrates  of  France  from  1799  to  1804 :  — 
an  officer  commissioned  in  foreign  countries,  whose  func- 
tions partake  of  both  adiplomatic  and  a  commercial  char* 
acter,  but  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  his  country. 

C6n'svl-A(j^e,*  71.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property  in  a  foreign  place.  Smart, 

C6n'sv-lar,  [kon'shy-l?r,  S.  fV.J.F,;  kSn'su-lgir,  P.  E, 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.'\  a.  Relating  to  a  consul ;  of  the  rank 
or  authority  of  a  consul. 

C6n'svl-ate,  71.  The  office  of  consul ;  consulship.  Addison. 

Coh'svl-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  consul ;  consulate.  B.  Jour 
son. 

Cpw-st)LT',  V.  n.  [consuLto,  L.]  \i.  consulted  ;  pp.  consult- 
ing, consulted.]  To  seek  counsel  or  advice;  to  deliber* 
ate ;  to  debate ;  to  take  counsel  together. 

Cpn-sDlt',  v.  a.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  regard. 

CSn'svlt,  [kSn'sult,  F.  Ja.  K.i  kpn-sQIt',  S.  Sm.  Wb.\ 
kSn'sult  ork9n-sult',  W.  P.]  n.  The  act  or  effect  of  con- 
sulting ;  a  council.  Dryden.  [Used  in  poetry.] 

CSN-syii-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  consulting;  secret  delib- 
eration ;  a  council.  —  {Law)  A  kind  of  writ ;  a  meeting 
of  counsel,  engaged  in  a  suit,  for  deliberating  on  the  mod* 
of  proceeding. 

Cpn-sGlt'a-tJve,  a.  Having  the  privilege  of  consulting , 
relating  to  consultation.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Cpw-sOLT'ER,  71.  One  who  consults.  Deut. 

CpPf-sOljT'jNGr,*  p.  a.  Giving  or  receiving  counsel.  — A 
consulting  phyddan  is  one  who  consults  or  visit^wlth  the 
attending  practitioner. 

CpN-SUM'VELE,  a.  Tliat  may  be  consumed. 

CpN-stJME',  V.  a.  [consumoj  L.]  [i.  consumed; pp.  consum- 
ing, consumed.]  To  waste;  to  spend;  to  exhaust;  Xa 
swallow  up ;  to  imbibe ;  to  destroy. 

CpN-suME',  V,  n.  To  waste  away.  Shak. 

CpN-suM'ER,  71.  One  who  consumes  or  wastes. 

CpN-stJM'MATE,  [kQn-siim'mat,  W.  E.  F.Ja.  Sm^  B. ;  k^n- 
sum'met,  S.  J.i  k3n'sum-mat,  K.  Wb.  —  See  Contem- 
plate.] V.  a,  [consummo^  L.]  [i.  consummated  ;  pp 
CONSUMMATING,  CONSUMMATED.]  To  Complete;  to  per- 
fect ;  to  finish ;  to  accomplish. 

CpN-sDM'M^TE,  a.  Complete;  perfect;  finished. 

CpN-stJM'M^TE-LY,  ad.  Perfectly  ;  completely.  fVartjm. 

c6n-svm-ma'tipn,  n.  Act  of  consummating;  completion 
perfection  ;  the  end  of  the  world  ;  death  ;  end  oi  life 

||CpN-st)MP^TipN,  (k^n-siim'shun)  n.  Act  of  coisuming 
state  of  being  consumed;  decay;  progressive  emiciation 
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8  declne  or  wasting  away,  particularly  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  lungs ;  a  pulmon^  disease ;  phthisis. 
Cpw-sDntp'TipN-VRV,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  ofj  con- 
sumption. Bp.  Oaudeju  [r.] 

jCpN-sOMP'TjVE,  (ktjn-sum'tiv)  a.  Destructive ;  wasting; 
diseased  with  a  consumption.  Harvey, 

JC<?n-sDmp'tive-lv,  od-  In  a  consumptive  way. 

IJCQN-sttMP'TJVE-NJEss,  7U  A  tendency  to  consumption. 

tCQN-su'T(LE,  a.  [coTisutMsj  L.]  Stitched  together.  Bailey. 

fCoN-TXB'v-LATE,  V.  o.  [contabulOf  L.]  To  floor  with 
hoards.   Oaytqn, 

fCpN-TAB-v-LA'TipN,  K.  Act  of  boarding  a  floor.  Bailey. 

CSn'tXct,  n.  [coniactus,  L.]  State  of  touching;  touch; 
close  union ;  juncture. 

tCpN-xXc'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  touching.  Browne, 

CpN-TA'p-ipN,  (kgn-ta'jyn)  n,  [conta^j  L.l  The  commu- 
nication of  disease  from  one  person  to  another  by  contact, 
direct  or  indirect ;  infection ;  propagation  of  mischief; 
pestilence. 

CpN-TA'pipNED,*  (k9n-ta'jund)  a.  Infected  with  conta- 
gion, frest.  Rev. 

CpN-TA'p-ioys,  (k^n-ta'jus)  a.  Capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted by  contact ;  caught  by  approach ;  pestilential  j  infec- 
tious. 

Cpw-TA'pioys-LV,*  <^'  By  means  or  way  of  contagion. 
Dr,  .SUen. 

CpN-TA'piovs-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

CpN-TAIN',  V.  a.  [conCineo,  L.]  [i,  contained  ;  yp.  con- 
taining, CONTAINED.]  To  hold,  OS,  3.  vcssel ;  to  compre- 
hend ;  to  comprise,  as  a  writing ;  to  include ;  to  embrace ; 
to  restrain. 

CpN-TAIN',  V.  71.  To  live  in  continence.  1  Cor. 

CpN-TAlN'^-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  contained.  Boyle. 

CpN-TAiNED',*  (k9n-tand0  p.  a.  Held  in  a  vessel ;  com- 
prised. 

CpN-TAlN'ER,*  71,  He  or  that  which  contains.  Daniel. 

CpN-TAlN'iNG,* p.  a.  Holding;  comprising;  restraining. 

Cpn-tXm'j-NATE,  v.  a.  [contaminoj  L.]   [i.  contaminated  ; 

pp,  CONTAMINATING,  CONTAMINATED.]      To  dcfilC  ;     tO  pol- 

lute ;  to  corrupt ;  to  infect :  to  vitiate ;  to  taint. 

Cpn-tAm'j-nate,  tt.  Defiled;  contaminated.  Shak. 

CpN-TXM'i-NAT-ED,*  p.  a.  Defiled;  polluted^  corrupted. 

CpN-TXM'j-NAT-lWG,*  p.  a.  Defiling ;  pollutmg ;  corrupt- 
ing. 

CpN-TXM-i-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Contaminating  ;  pollution. 

CpN-TXM'f-NA-TlvEj*  o.  Causing  contamination.  West. 
Rev. 

CpN-TXK'KEE^oGs,*  a.  Vile  or  execrable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Bicheno.  [Ireland.]  Written  also  cantankerous. 

{■CSn'teck,  n.  Q.uarrel;  contention,  ^enser. 

fCpN-TJfic'TlpN,  n.  [contego,  conUUnm^  L.]  A  covering. 
Brovme, 

tCpN-TfiM'ER^ATE,  V.  o.  [contemerOj  L.]  To  pollute.  Bailey. 

CpN-TfiMN'i  (k9n-tem')  "O.  a.  [contemno^lj.']  [i.  contemned  ; 
pp.  contemning,  contemned.]  To  despise  ;  to  slight;  to 
scorn  ;  to  disregard ;  to  disdain, 

Cpn-t£m'n;er,  (k^n-tSm'ngr)  n.  One  who  contemns. 

CpN-TJ6M'N|N&,*j».  a.  Despising;  slighting.  Ash. 

CpN-TJ6M'NJNG-Ly,*  od.  With  contempt  or  slight. 

Cpn-t£m'PER,  v.  a,  [contemperoy  L.l  [i.  contempered  ; 
pp.  coNTEMFERiNo,  CONTEMPERED.]  To  moderate;  to 
temper.  Ray,  [R.] 

CpN-T£M'p:?R-A-MfiNT,  w.  Temperament.  Derham. 

Cpn-t£m;'per-ate,  v.  a.  To  temper.  Browne,  [r.] 

CpN-TEM-p:]pR-A'TipN',  71.  Actof  moderating  or  tempering ; 
proportion.  Hale. 

Cpn-t£m'plate,  [kpn-tSm'pIat,  S.  W.  P,  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
kSn'tem-plat  or  k9n-tSm'plat,  K. ;  kbn'tem-plat,  Wb.]  v,  a. 
IcoTitemplor^  L.]  [i.  contemplated  ;  pp.  contemplating, 
contemplated.]  To  consider  with  continued  attention  ; 
to  study ;  to  muse ;  to  meditate ;  to  purpose. 

^^  "  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propensity  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  —  a  propen- 
eity  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the  har- 
mony of  language."  Wedlcer.  —  A  similar  "propensity" 
extends  also  to  the  following  verbs,  viz.,  compensate,  confis- 
cate^ constellate^  consummate^  demonstrate,  despumate,  ex- 
?urga^j  and  extirpate.  With  respect  to  all  these  words, 
>r.  Webster  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 
yet  the  English  ortho^pists,  with  little  variation,  place 
it  on  the  second  syllable. 

Cpn-t£m'PLATE,  v.  n.  To  muse  ;  to  meditate ;  to  think. 

C!PN-t£m:'plat-]5d,*  p.  a.  Attentively  considered ;  thought 
upon. 

C;6n-tem-PLa'tipn,  n.  Act  of  contemplating;  reflection ; 
meditation ;  studious  thought ;  study,  opposed  to  action. 

OpN-TfiM'tLA-TlsT,*  71.  A  Contemplative  person  ;  a  con- 
templator.  Milord. 

CpN-TfiM'PL^-TlVE,  o.  Addicted  to  or  employed  in  medi- 
tation, thought,  or  study ;  having  the  power  of  thought ; 
meditative. 

CpN-TfiM'PLA-TlvE,*  71.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. Orabh, 

CpN-TSM'PL*-TlVE-Ly,  ad,  Thoughtftilly ;  attentively. 
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Cph-tSm'pl^-tKve-nKss,'''  n.  State  of  bei.  g  contenipla 

live.  Jish. 
CpN-T^M'PLX-TpR,   [kon-tSm'pla-tur,  -S.  JT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja 

K. ;  kSn't§m-pla~tur,  E.  Sm.  fVb.]   n.  One  who  contem 

plates. 
CpN-T£M-Pp-RVNii'j-Ty,*7i.  Contemporariness.  Bp.  JTurd 
Cpn-t£m-pp-Ra'ne-oDs,*  a.    Living  or  existing  at  the 

same  time ;  contemporary.  I>r.  T.  Arnold.  [Ren. 

Cpn-t£m-pp-Ra'n:?-o0s-lV)*  ad.  At  the  same  time.  Qu. 
CpN-tEm-pp-RA'ne-oOs-n£ss,*  7u  State  of  being  contem- 
poraneous. Ed.  Rev. 
CpN-TJSM'pp-R^-Rj-NlSss,  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time. 
CpN-TfiM'pp-R^-Ry,  a.  [contemporo,  L. ;  contemporaiiij  Fr.] 

Living  at  the'  same  point  of  time,  or  in  the  same  age  ; 

born  at  the  same  time ;  contemporaneous. 
CpN-TfiM'pp-RA-RY,  71.  One  living  at  the  same  time 
fCpN-TfiM'pp-RiZE,  V,  a.     To  place  in  the  same  age. 

Browne, 
CPN-tEmpt',  (k9n-t6mt')  n.  [contemptus,  L.]  Act  of  con 

temning  or  despising;  state  of  being  despised  ;  disdain  . 

disregard;  scorn;  vileness.  —  (Laic)  Disobedience  io  th» 

rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a  court. 
CpN-TEMP-Tj-BlL'f-Ty,*  n,  Q,uality  of  being  contemptible. 

Coleridge,  [r.] 
CpN-TfiMP'Ti-BLE,  (k9n-tEm'te-bl)  a.  Destrvinp  contempt ; 

despicable  ;'vne;  base.  [fContempAuous.  SLtk.] 
Cpn-t£mp't|-ble-n£ss,  n.  Baseness 
CpN-Tfiwp'Ti-BLy,  (k9n-tem't§-ble)  ad.  In  a  contemptible 

manner;  despicably  ;  meanly. 
CpW-TfiMPT'v-oDs,    (ki?n-t6mt'yu-us)    t    Showing  con 

tempt ;  scornful ;  apt  to  despise  ;  inartl.tnt. 
CpN-TfiMPT'v-oDs-Ly,  ad.  With  scorn-  with  contempt. 
Cpn-t£m;pt'v-oDs-n£ss,  n.  Disposition  to  contempt. 
Cpn-t£nd',  v.n.    [contendo,  L.]  [i.  C4ntsnded;  pp.  con 

tending,  contended.]    To  strive;  to  struggle;  to  vie  ^ 

to  debate  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  argue  ;  to  combat. 
Cpn-t£nd',  V,  a.  To  dispute ;  to  contest.  Ihyden. 
fCpN-TfiNB'i^NT,  71.  Antagonist ;  opponent.  VEstrange 
CpN-TfeND'ER,  71.  One  who  contends ;  a  combatant. 
Cpn-tEnd'^ng-,*  p.  a.  Striving ;  vying  with  .1  mother  ;  con- 
flicting. 
Cpn-tEn'e-m£nt,*  71.  (Law)  That  which  ic   held  with  i 

tenement,  as  its  credit,  contiguous  land,  &c    Blount. 
CpN-T^NT',  a.  [contentus,  li.]  Having  conten  nent;  satis 

fled ;  quiet ;  easy  ;  contented. 

CpN-TfiNT',   V,    a.     [i.  CONTENTED  ;    pp.  CONTE*  TING,    CON. 

TENTED.]  To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  complaint ;  to  appease , 
to  please. 

Cpn-tEnt^,  n.  Moderate  happiness  ;  rest  or  quietness  of 
mind  ;  satisfaction  ;  acquiescence  :  —  capacity  ;  that 
which  is  contained.  —  A  term  used  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  to  express  an  affirmative  vote  or  an  assent  to  a 
bill.  See  Contents. 

tC6N-TEW-TA'TipN,  n.  Satisfaction;  content,  ^vlney 

Cpn-t£nt'ed,  a.  Having  contentment;  moderitelj  hap- 
py ;  satisfied ;  content ;  not  demanding  more. 

CpH-TfiNT'EB-ZiV,  ad.  In  a  quiet  or  satisfied  mat?  ler. 

CpN  TfiNT'ED-Niss,  n.  State  of  being  contented.  Hp.HalL 

Cpn-t£nt'fOl,  a.  Full  of  content.  Barrow,  [r.] 

CpN-TteN'TipN,  n,  [contentio,  L.]  Actof  contending  ;  strife , 
debate ;  contest ;  emulation. 

CpN-T:6N'Tlovs,  (k9n-t6n^shus)  a.  Cluarrelsome  ;  dispose*! 
to  contend.  —  (Law)  Noting  a  court  which  has  power  tf 
determine  contentions  or  differences. 

CpN-TfiN'Tioys-Ly,  ad.  Perversely;  quarrelsomely. 

Cpn-t£n'tiovs-n£3s,  n.  State  of  being  contentious 

Cpn-t£nt'less,  a.  Discontented.  Skak. 

tCpN-TJ&NT'Ly,  ad.  Contentedly.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

Cpn-TJBnt'ment,  71.  State  of  being  contented ;  acquiea 
cence  without  plenary  satisfaction  ;  gratification, 

Cpn-t£nts',  or  C5h't£nts,  fkgn-tents',  5.  P.  J.  E.  F 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  k9n-tents'  or  kSn'tSnts,  TV. ;  kSn'tents,  Wb.] 
n.  pi.  The  heads  of  a  book  ;  index ;  that  which  is  con 
tained  within  any  limits  or  boundaries,  or  in  a  book, 
a  writing,  a  vessel,  or  any  other  thing. 

^fCf  "  To  this  analogy,"  (relating  to  certain  words  of 
two  syllables,  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs,  the  noun^ 
having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  verbs  od 
the  last,)  "  some  speakers  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
word  contents,  which,  when  it  signifies  the  matter  cop 
tained  in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with  the  accent  on  thf 
first  syllable."  Walker. —  This  is  a  very  common  pro- 
nunciation in  the  United  States. 

CpN-TER'Mj-N^-BLE,  o.  [conterminfi,  L.]  Capable  of  th« 
same  bounds.  Sir  H  Wotton. 

CpN-TEB'Mj-N^L,*  a   Bordering  J  near  the  bounds.  Scou 

CpN-TER'MJ-N^TE,  a.  Having  the  same  bounds.  B.  Jon 
son. 

Cpn-tEr'mi-noOs,  1.  [eonterminus,  L.]  Bordering  upon 
having  the  same  bounds  or  limits. 

tCdN-T^B-RA'w^-^N,  a.  Of  the  same  earth  or  coantiy 
Howdl. 

tCdN-T]E:R.RA'NE-oCs,  o.  Conterrancan. 

jCpw-Tfis-s^a-A'TipN,  71.  Assemblage.  B.  Oley. 
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lON-!PfiST',  V.  a.  [eoTttesteVy  Ft.]  [i.  contested  ;  pp.  con- 
rss  CINQ,  CONTESTED.]  To  dispute ;  M  litigate  ;  to  debate  ; 
to  argue  j  to  contend. 

Con-Test', -y.  n.  To  strive  j  to  contend;  to  vie;  to  emu- 
late. 

CSn'test.  n.  Dispute;  debate  ;  quarrel ;  difference. 

CpN-TfiST'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contested  ;  disputable. 

fCpN-TfisT'A-BLE-wfiss,  n.  Possibility  of  contest,  Bailey. 

C6n-tes-ta"'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.j  Act  of  contesting ;  debate. 
Bacoiu  [t  Testimony  ;  proof  by  witnesses.  Barrow.l 

CpN-T£sT'ED,*j3.  a.  Disputed;  litigated. 

CpN-T£sT'jNG,*  71.  Act  of  disputing  or  litigating.  Baxter. 

CQN-TEsT'iNG-Ly,a(i.  In  a  Contending  manner.  MowUagu. 

CpN-TitST'LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  disputed.  j1.  Hill.  [R.] 

fCpN-TEx',  V.  a.  [contezoj  L.]  To  weave  together.  Boyle. 

C6iv't£xt,  71.  The  series  of  sentences  that  make  up  a  dis- 
course or  treatise  ;  the  chapter  from  which  a  passage  or 
tHxt  is  quoted  ;  the  parts  that  precede  and  follow  ihe  text 
or  sentence  quoted. 

fOpN-TEXT',  a.  Knit  together  ;  firm.  Derham. 

tCpN-TExT',  V.  a.  To  knit  together.  Junhis. 

Cpn-t£xt'u-ral,  a.  Relating  to  contexture.  Smith. 

CpN-T£xT'uH.E,  (kpn-tekst'yur)?!.  The  disposition  or  com- 
position of  parts  among  eacli  other ;  system  ;  texture. 

rpN-T£XT'VRED,*(k9n-tekst'yurd)  a.  Interwoven.  Carlyle. 

C5n-tjg-na'tipm,  71.  [contignatio,  h.]  A  frame  of  beams 
joined  together;  a  story;  act  of  framing  a  fabric.  Burke, 

C5N-Tj-&U^I-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  contiguous ;  actual  con- 
tact; a  touching. 

CpN-Ti'Gr'V-otSs,  (kpn-tig'yu-iis)  a.  [contiguuSf  L.]  Meeting 
so  as  to  touch  ;  close  to  ;  adjacent ;  adjoining. 

CpN-Tt&'v-oDs-LY,  ad.  Without  any  intervening  space. 

CpN-TTa'v-otJs-N£ss,  71.  State  of  contact ;  contiguity. 

C6n'ti-n£nce,   )  n.  Restraint,  particularly  of  sexual  appe- 

OGN'Ti-NEN-cy,  \  tite  ;  a  keeping  within  bounds;  chas- 
tity ;  temperance  ;  moderation. 

CSn'ti-kEnt,  a.  [coTitiTieTis,  L.]  Restrained  as  to  appetite ; 
chaste  ;  abstemious ;  moderate. 

C6n'ti-n£nt,  71.  That  which  contains  many  countries  ;  a 
large  extent  of  land  comprising  many  countries,  not  dis- 
joined by  asea;  as,  *' the  eastern  and  western  co7i(me7i£s,'" 
the  main  land,  as  opposed  to  islands. 

C6isr-Tl-N£N'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  continent.  Burke. 

CdK'TX-NSNT-LVj  arf*  Chastely;  temperately.  Martin. 

(■C6i«'Tl-N£NT-N£ss,*  71.  Continence.  Ash. 

f-CpH-TlNQ-E',  V.  n.  (contingo^  L.]  To  touch  ;  to  happen, 

CpN-tflN'^ENCE,  )  n.  The  quality  of  being  contingent ; 

CpN-i/H'^^EN-C V,  \  casualty  j  accident ;  incident ;  occur- 
rence. 

CpN-Tljs'^^ENT,  a.  Happening  by  chance;  not  definite  or 
fixed  ;  uncertain ;  accidental ;  casual. 

CpN-TlH'OENT,  n.  A  thing  dependent  on  chance;  a  pro- 
portion that  falls  to  any  one  upon  a  division :  —  the  propor- 
tion of  troops,  &c.,  furnished  by  one  of  several  contract- 
ing or  allied  powers. 

CpN-TtN'q^ENT-LY,  od.  Accidentally;  casually. 

CpN-Tlrf'^ENT-N£ss,  TU  Cluallty  of  being  contingent. 
Smart. 

CpN-TlN'v-AL,  (kpn-tin'yu-jl)  a.  Incessant;  uninterrupt- 
ed ;  unintermitted.  —  {Law)  A  continual  daim  is  one  made 
from  time  to  time  within  every  year  and  day.  Cowd. 

CpN-TlfN'v-.^I'-LV*  ad.  Without  pause  or  interruption. 

Cpn-tIn'v-AL-n£ss,  n.  Permanence.  Hales. 

Cpw-TlN'v-ANCE,  n.  The  state  or  time  of  continuing;  du- 
ration ;  permanence ;  abode  ;  progression.  —  (Law)  A  pro- 
rogation, or  the  putting  off  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  court. 

CpN-TfN'y-ATE,  V.  a.  To  join  closely  together.  Potter.  [R.J 

CpN-TlN'v-ATE,  a.  United  ;  uninterrupted.  Shak.  [r.] 

CpN-TlN'V-ATE-Ly,  ad.  With  continuity.  WUkitis.  [r.] 

Cpw-TlN-v-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  continuing;  protraction. 

CpN-TlN'V-VTtVE,  a.  That  continues.  JVatts. 

CpN-TlN'v-A-TpR,  [kpn-tin-y-a'tpr,  S.  fT.  Jo, ;  k9n-tTn'u^- 
tpr,  S.  Sm.  J?.]  7u  One  who  continues  what  is  begun.  ' 

CPN-tIn've,  (K^n-tin'yy)  v.  n.  [contimio^  L.]  [i.  contin- 
ued ;  pp.  CONTINUING,  CONTINUED.]  To  remain  in  the 
same  state  or  place  ;  to  last ;  to  persist ;  to  persevere. 

CpN-TlN'VE,  V.  a.  To  protract ;  to  extend ;  to  repeat. 

CpN-TlN'VED,*  (kpn-tln'yyd)  p.  a.  Protracted ;  uninter- 
rupted. 

CpN-TlN'v-ED-Ly,  ad.  Without  interruption.  J^orris. 

CpN-TlN'v-ER,  (k9n-tTn'yu-er)  n.  One  who  continues. 

CpN-TtN'v-IrfG,*^.  a.  Protracting;  abiding;  enduring. 

C6N-Tj-NU'}-Ty,  n.  [continuitasj  L.]  State  of  being  con- 
tinuous; uninterrupted  connection;  cohesion. 

Cprr-TlN'v-oDs,  (k^n-tln'yy-us)  a.  [canUnuua,  L.J  Joined 
together  closely,  or  without  chasm  or  interruption ;  con- 
nected. 

Opw-TiN'v-oOs-LV,*  oi.  In  a  continuous  manner.  Foster. 

CQl^-TOR-lfl-X' Tij*  n  pi.  {contomi^  It.]  {JVumismaUcs) 
Bronze  medals  supposed  to  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Brands. 

CpN-TOR'sipN,  n.  See  Contortion. 

CPN-T(5rt',  w.  ff.  [coTitorfrtts,  L.]  [t.  contorted  ;  pp.  con- 
torting, CONTORTED.]  To  twist ;  to  Writhe.  MUton. 


CQN-ToiL'i'^'a,*  a.  (Bot.)  Twisted  so  that  all  the  parti 
have  the  same  direction.  P.  Cyc 

CpN-TOR'TipN,  (k^n-tcfr'shyn)  n.  A  twist ;  wry  motion. 

tCprf-TOR'TiOVS-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  contorted.  Ash, 

C^N-TdUR',  (k5n-t8r')  n.  [Fr.]  The  outline  or  general 
periphery  of  a  figure;  the  lines  which  bound  and  termi- 
nate a  figure. 

CbN'TRjy.  A  Latin  preposition,  which  signifies  against  or 
in  opposition:  —  used  in  composition,  or  as  a  prefix  to 
English  words. 

COn'tra-bInd,  a.  [contrabbandoj  It.]  Prohibited  from  im- 
portation or  exportation  ;  unlawful ;  illegal.  Drydcn. 

Con'tra-BXnd,  n.  Illegal  traffic.  Burke. —  Contrabaml  aj 
war,  articles  which  one  belligerent  may  prevent  neutrals 
from  carrying  to  another,  such  as  arras,  gunpowder,  &c. 

fCSN'TRA-BlND,  V.  a.  To  import  goods  prohibited.  Cock 
eram.  [r.] 

CSn'tr^-bXnd-jst,  71.  One  who  traffics  illegally. 

C&N'TR4-BA^sd^*  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  The  largest  of  the  v 
olin  species  of  stringed  or  bowed  instruments,  whereof  it 
forms  the  lowest  bass,  usually  called  the  double  bags, 
Brande. 

C&n'tra  bo'nosMo're^,*  [L.]  Against  good  manners 
or  morals. 

Cpw-TRXcT',  77.  a.  [co7ifo-aciKs,  L.]  [i.  contracted  ;  pp.  con- 
tractinq,  contracted.]  To  draw  into  less  compass  ;  to 
lessen ;  to  abridge ;  to  shorten ;  to  condense  ;  to  reduce 
to  draw  together ;  to  bargain  for ;  to  covenant ;  to  betroth 
to  procure  ;  to  incur ;  to  get. 

CpN-TRXcT',  V.  71,  To  shrink  up;  to  bargain  ;  to  bind 

fCpN-TRAcT', p.  fl.  Affianced;  contracted.  Shak, 

Con'trXct,  n.  A  written  agreement;  a  bargain  ;  a  com 
pact ;  covenant ;  a  writing  which  contains  stipulations  or 
terms  of  a  bargain.  —  (Law)  An  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause. 
Whishaw. 

CpN-TRXcT'ED,*p.  a.  Shrunk  up;  shortened;  abridged 
affianced ;  narrow ;  illiberal ;  mean. 

CpN-TRXcT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  contracted  manner. 

Cpn-trXct'ed-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  contracted. 

CpN-TftXcT-}-BlL'i-Ty,  m.  Possibility  of  being  contracted. 

CpN-TRXcT'l-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contracted.  Arbutlinot. 

CpN-TRXcT'i-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  contractible. 

CpN-TRXc'TiLE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  contraction.  —  A 
contractile  force  ia  a  force  that  decreases.  Qrier. 

C6N-TR4C-TlL'i-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  contractile.  Ro- 
get. 

CpN-TRXcT'jNa,*  p.  (i.  Drawing  together ;  shortening , 
bargaining. 

Cqn-trXc'tipn,  n.  Act  of  contracting;  state  of  being 
contracted  ;  a  shrinking;  abbreviation  ;  the  shortening  of 
a  word  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

CpN-TRXc'TlVE,*  a.  Tending  to  contract.  Blackmore. 

CpN-'TRXc'TpR,  71.  One  who  contracts  or  bargains. 

C6n'tra-dXnce,*  or  C6n'tre-dAnce,*  ju  {contre-danse, 
Fr.]  A  dance  in  opposite  lines  ;  a  country-dance.  Smart, 

C6n-TRA-dIct',  v.  a,  [contradicOj  L.]  [i.  contradicted  i 
pp.  contradicting,  contradicted.]  To  assert  the  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  asserted  ;  to  oppose  verbally ;  to 
deny. 

C6n-tra-i>1^ct'ed,*p.  a.  Denied;  gainsaid;  disputed. 

C6n-tra-dIct'er,  71.  One  who  contradicts. 

CSn-trvdIc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  contradicting;  opposition 
inconsistency  with  itself;  incongruity  ;  contrariety. 

tCoK-TRA-Dlc'Tlpw-^L,  a.  Inconsistent.  Milton. 

C6n-tr^-dIc'tious,  a.  Filled  with  contradictions ;  incon 
sistent ;  contradictory.  More, 

C6n-tr^-dTc'TIOvs-n£ss,  ti.  Inconsistency.  JVorris. 

COn-trjl-dIc'tjvEj*  a.  Opposite ;  adverse ;  contradictory 
Milton. 

C6n-tr^-d1c'tp-rj-ly,  ad.  In  a  contradictory  manner. 

C6w-TR4L-Dlc'Tp-Rf-N36ss,  71.  State  of  being  contradictory 

tCoN-TR^-Dic-TO'Rf-PtJs,*  a.  Contradictory.  More. 

C6N-TR^-Dlc'Tp-Ry,  a.  Implying  contradiction ;  oppodito 
to ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent  with. 

C6N-TRVi>Ic'Tp-Ry,  n,  A  proposition  totally  opposed  to 
another. 

tC6K-TR^-i>ls-TlNCT',  a.  Having  opposite  qualities.  Smith. 

C6N-TR^-Djs-TlNc'TipN,  (kon-tr^-djs-tink'shun)  -n.  Dis- 
tinction by  opposite  qualities. 

C6n-tr^-djs-tInc'tjve,  a.  Opposite  in  qualities.  Harris, 

CdN-TRA-Dis-TlNc'TJvE,*  n.  A  mark  of  contradistinction. 
Harris. 

C5n-tra-d;s-t1n'gujsh,  (k5n-trsi-d|a-ting'gwish)  v.  a.  [u 

CONTRADlaTINGUlSHED  ]  pp.  CONTRADISTINGUISHING,  CON- 
TRADISTINGUISHED.] To  distinguish  not  simply  by  differ- 
ent but  by-opposite  qualities. 

C6n-tr^-djs-tIn'guished,*  (kSn-trst-dis-tXng'gwjsht)  p. 
>    a.  Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 

C6N-TRA-Dis-Tlw'GUjsH-lNG,*p.  a.  Distinguishing  by  op- 
posite qualities. 

CON-tra-fIs'svre,  j;kSn-trsi-fiBh'yyr)  n.  A  fracture  oppo. 
site  to  that  side  which  receives  the  blow.    Wiseman. 

C6n-tr^-In'2)I-cXnt,  n.  [contra  and  indieans,  L.]  (Med.* 
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A  syBiplom  forbidding  ,ue  uaua   tuatment  of  a  disorder. 

Bv/rkt, 

tftw-TK^-lN'Dj-CATE,  V,  o.  [cont-ra  and  indico,  L.]  (Med.) 
To  indicate  Bome  aymptora  or  cure  contrary  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  malady.  Harvey. 

C6\-rRVlN-Dj-CA'TipN,  n.  (Med.)  An  indication  or  symp- 
tom which  forbids  the  treatment  of  a  disorder  in  the  usual 
way. 

Cqiv-trXl' TO,*  71.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  part  immediately  be- 
low the  treble  ;  called  also  the  countertenor.  Brands. 

C5N-TRA-MURE',  71.  [eontremurj  Ft.]  (Fort.)  An  out-wall, 
built  before  another  wall,  or  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 
Chambera. 

C6n-trvnXt'v-b*l,  a.  Unnatural.  Bp.  Rust,  [r.] 

tC6N-TR^-Ni'T?N-cY,  7U  [contra  and  nitens,  L.]  Reaction  ; 
a  resistance  against  pressure.  Bailey. 

CdN-TR^-PO^E'  V.  o.  To  place  opposite.  Salkeld. 

C6N-TRVP9-5t"TipN,  (-zish'un)  n.  Opposite  position. 

CON-TR^-P0N'T^L,*a.  Relating  to  counterpoint.  fTesLRev. 

CON-trvpOn'tjst,  71.  [contra^untoj  It.]  One  skilled  in 
counterpoint.  Masoru 

CfiN-TRA-RfiG-v-LAR'I-Ty,  n.  Contrariety  to  rule.  J^oms. 

tCpN-TRA'Rj-^NT,  a.  [contrariantf  Fr.j  Contrary.  Pearson. 

C6n'tr^-rje^,  CkSn'trMz)  n.  pi.  (logic)  Things  oppo- 
site ;  propositions  which  destroy  each  other.  JVatts. 

C6i\-TR^-Ri'5-TY,  n.  State  of  being  contrary ;  disagree- 
ment J  repugnance  ;  opposition  j  inconsistency. 

C5N'TRA-Ri-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary. 
,  C6n'tr^-ri-n£ss,  71.  Contrariety.  Bailey. 

tCpN-TRA'Rj-otJs,  a.  Repugnant;  contrary.  MiltoTU 

tCpK-TRA'Ri-oDs-LV,  ad.  Contrarily.  Shak. 

CdN'TR^-Rf-Wi^E,  ad.  Conversely;  oppositely. 

C6N-TR^-Rp-TA'TipN,*  7i.  Circular  motion  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion.  Congreve. 

C6n'tra-ry,  a.  [contrarius,  L.]  Opposite;  contradictory^ ; 
inconsistent ;  adverse  ;  opposing,  j):^  "  The  accent  is 
invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  by  all 
correct  ape  vkers,and  as  constantly  removed  to  the  second 
by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar."  Walker. 

C6n'tra-rv,  n.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities ;  a  proposi- 
tion contra^  to  some  other. —  On  the  contrary y  in  opposi- 
tion ;  on  the  other  »"xie. 

rC6N'TRA-R¥,  u.  a.  [cOTifcrmer,  Fr.]  To  oppose.  Latimer 

05n'tr^-ry-mind'ed,  a.  Of  a  different  mind.  Bp.  Hall. 

CSn'trXsTj  n.  [conirastBy  Fr.]  Opposition  and  dissimili- 
tude of  things,  by  which  their  differences  are  shown  and 
heightened;  an  exhibition  of  differences;  opposition. 

Cpn-TRXst',  ».  a.  \i.  contrasted;  m. contbastino,  con- 
trasted.] To  place  in  opposition,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  ;  to  oppose  so  as  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferences of. 

Cpn-trXst'ed,*?.  a.  Set  in  direct  opposition. 

C5n'trate,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  wheel  moved  by  cogs, 
called  also  crown  wheels.   Orier. 

C6n-TRJi-t£n'PR,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Countertenob, 

Ciiif-TRA-TEJy-6'REj*n.  [It.]  Same  as  contralto.  See  Con- 
tralto. Brande. 

CoN-TR^-V^L-LA'TIpN,  71.  [contra  and  vallo.  L.]  (Fort.)  A 
counter-fortification  to  hinder  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

CSn-tr^-vene',  v.  a.  [contra  and  venioj  L.]  H.  oontba- 
vened;  pp.  contravening,  contravened.]  To  hinder; 
to  oppose  ;  to  bafBe. 

C6n-TRA-ven'er,  n.  One  who  contravenea. 

C5N-TRA-v£N'TipN,n.  Opposition;  obstruction,  Lif.JTfir&ere. 

C6?f-TRA-VER'sipN,7i,  A  tuming  to  the  opposite  side.  Coih- 
ffreve. 

Con-tra-yer'v^,  71.  (Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant ;  birthwort. 

fC6N-TREC-TA'TlpN,  71.  [contrectotiOf  L.]  A  touching  or 
handling.  Ferrand. 

CpN-TRlB'V-TA-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  contributed.  Ltnrd 
Tenterden. 

Cqn-trTb'V-ta-hy,  a.  Paying  tribute  as  to  a  chief;  pro- 
moting or  contributing  to  the  same  end  ;  contributory. 

CpN-TRfB'VTE,  [kpn-trib'ut,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb."]  V.  a.  [contribuo,  li^  [i.  contributed  ;  pp.  contrib- 
uting, CONTRIBUTED.]  To  givc  to  aome  common  atock; 
to  minister ;  to  administer ;  to  conduce ;  to  aid  -,  to  assist. 
2:^  Some  persons  erroneously  pronounce  this  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  See  Contemplate. 

CpN-TRlB'VTE,  V.  n.  To  bear  a  part ;  to  be  helpful. 

CpN-TRlB'VT-lNO-,*p.  a.  Affording  aid,  assistance,  or  ad- 
dition. 

C6N-TRl-Bu'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  contributing ;  the  thing 
or  sum  contributed  ;  a  le^^^ ;  a  tax ;  a  charitable  collec- 
tion ;  that  which  is  paid  to  a  common  stock,  or  for  the 
support  of  an  army. 

CdN-TRj-BU^TipN-AL,*  a.  Furnishing  contributions.  Dub- 
lin Uni.  Mag, 

CpN-TRlfi'v-TlfVE,  a.  Tending  to  promote  in  concurrence 
with  other  motiTea. 

CpN-TRlB'v-TpB,  7u  One  who  contributes. 

CpN-TRlB'u-Tp-R?",  a.  Promoting  the  same  end ;  helping. 

-CpN-TRYs'TATE,  V.  o.  \covXristo,  L.]  To  make  sorrowful. 
Bacon. 


|C6n-tr|s-ta'tion,  n.  Act  of  making  sad  j  sonow.  Ba 

con, 
IICSn'trite,  [kon'trit,  S,  W.J.E.  F.Ja.  Wh.i  k9n-trIt',J> 
Sm,']  a.  [coTitn'ttw,  L.]  Worn  with  sorrow ;  broken-heart 
ed  for  sin;  humble;  penitent.  |):5-"This  word  is  ac- 
cented both  waya,  more  commonly  on  the  first  syllable, 
more  consistently  on  the  last."  Smart.  —  Smart  also  ac 
centa  contritely  and  contriteness  on  the  second  syllable 
and  Walker  says  that  contrite  ought  to  have  the  accent  oi 
the  last  syllable,  but  that  the  best  usage  places  it  on  thd 
first. 

!C6N'TRiTE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  contrite  manner. 
CSn'trIte-n^ss,  71.  Contrition.  Bailey.  Jr.] 
'pN-TRl"TlpN,  (kpn-trish'yn)  n.  [f  Act  of  gnnding.  JVeio- 
eoTu]  Penitence  j  sorrow  for  sin ;  compunction  ^  repent- 
ance ^  remorse.  — Tt  is  distinguished  by  some  divines  from 
attrition,  which  see. 

CpN-TRlT'v-RATE,*  V.  o.  To  puIvcrize  or  reduce  to  small 
particles.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CpN-TRiv'^BLE,  o.  That  may  be  contrived.  JVilkins 

CpN-TRiv'ANCE,  71.  The  act  of  contriving ;  the  thing  con- 
trived J  skilful  or  ingenious  performance  j  a  device  ; 
scheme  ;  plan  ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 

CpN-TRiVE',  V.  a.  [controuver,  Fr.]  [i.  contrived  ;  pp.  ooif- 
TRiviNO,  CONTRIVED.]  To  plan  out ;  to  devise  ;  to  invent 
—  [contero,  contrivi,  L.  I  to  wear  away.  Spenser."] 

CpH-TRlVE',  V.  n.  To  form  or  design.  Prior. 

CpN-TRlTED',*  (kpn-trlvd')  p.  a.  Planned  ;  projected  ;  d» 
signed. 

tCpw-TRiVE'MENT,  71.  Contrivance.  Sir  6.  Buck, 

CpN-TRiv'?R,  n.  One  who  contrives ;  a  schemer. 

CpN-TROL',  71,  [contrdlej  Fr.]  Originally,  a  counter-roU 
or  check  against  another  account:  —  now,  a  check;  re- 
straintj  power ;  superintendence. 

Cpw-TROL',  V.  a.  [contreroUer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  controlled  ;  pp 
CONTROLLING,  CONTROLLED.]  To  checfc ;  to  govcm  J  to  re- 
strain ;  to  curb ;  to  overpower- 

CpN-TROL'ii^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  controlled. 

Cpn-tr6l'IjEr,7i.  One  who  controls: — an  officer  who  ex- 
arainea  the  accounts  of  collectors  of  public  money.  See 
Comptroller. 

CpN-TROL'L^R-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  controller. 

Cpn-tr6l'm:^:wt,  71.  Act  of  controlling;  opposition;  con- 
trol. Sliak. 

tC6N-TRp-VER'SA.-RY,  u.  Disputatious.  Bp.  Hall, 

fC6N'TBp-VER3E,  71.  [Fr.]  Debate  ;  controversy.  Spenser 

fCSN'TRp-V^RSE,  V.  a.  To  controvert.  Hooker. 

tC5w'TRp-VER-SER,  n.  A  Controversialist.  Mountagu. 

C5n-tr9-ver'sial,  (kSn-trp-ver'shjil)  a.  Relating  to  con- 
troversy; polemic^;  disputatious, 

CdN-TRp-VER'si^L-IST,  (k5n-tr9-ver'sh&l-ist)  n.  One  en^ 
gaged  in  controversy  ;  a  disputant.  Jlbp.  JVewcome. 

Cow-Mlp-VER'Sl^-L¥,*ad.Ina  controversial  manner.id 
Stoioell. 

|C6N-TRp-TER'sipN,*  71.  Act  of  controverting ;  dispute 
Hooker. 

tC6N'TRp-vKR-spR,  71.  A  controversialist.  Bp.  Hall 

CoN'TRp-VER-sy,"  n.  A  literary,  scientific,  or  theological 
dispute ;  a  disputationj  a  debate ;  a  contest ;  a  suit  in  law 

C6N'TRp-vi3R-sy-WRiT'ER,  71.  A  controversialist.  Bp 
Barlow. 

CoN'TRp-VERT,  V,  o,  [controverto,  L.]  [i.  controverted 
pp.  controverting,  controverted.]  To  debate;  to  dia 
pute  in  writing ;  to  contest. 

C6N'TRp-VERT-?D,*p.  a.  Disputed  in  writing;  debated 
denied. 

C5n'trp-vert-er,  71.  One  who  controverts  :  a  controver 
aialist. 

C6n-trp-vErt'{-ble,  a.  That  may  be  controverted. 

C5n'trp-vert-ist,  71.  A  concroveraialist ;  disputant. 

CpN-TRt'§ipN,*  (k^n-tru'zhtin)  n.  Act  of  pressing  togeth 
er.  Boyle. 

C6n-TV-ma'ciovs,  (kon-ty-ma'shva)  a.  Obstinate;  per 
verse;  inflexible;  stubborn;  impudent;  disobedient. 

Con-tv-ma'ciovs-ly,  ad.  Obstinately  ;  inflexibly. 

C5n-tv-ma'ciovs-n£ss,  71.  Obstinacy;  perverseness, 

C6N'TV-MA-cy,  n.  [contumaciam  L.]  Obstinacy ;  perveise- 
ness.  —  (Law)  Wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful  sum 
mens  or  judicial  order. 

|[C6N-TV-ME'Ll-otJs,  [kon-tu-me'le-us,  JV.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
kon-tu-mel'yus,  S.  F.  K.]  a.  Reproachful;  rude;  inso- 
lent. 

||C6N-TV-ME'ijJ-oDs-iiY,  ad.  In  a  contumelious  manner 

HC6n-tv-me'lJ-oGs-n£ss,  n.  Rudeneas  ;  reproach. 

C6n'tv-me-ly,  71.  [contumeliaj  L.]  Rudeness;  insolence 
obloquy  ;  ignominy  ;  reproach. 

tCpN-Tu'MV-LATE,  V.  o.  [contumuloj  L,]  To  lay  or  bury  IQ 
the  same  tomb  or  grave.  Todd. 

CpN-Tu-MV-ijA'TipN,*7i.  Act  of  burying  in  the  same  tomb 
Maunder, 

jCpn-tOnd',  v.  a.  [eontundoj  L,]  To  bruise ;  to  contuse 
Oayton. 

CpN-TU^E',  (kpn-tSz')  V.  a.  [eontusus,  L.]  [i.  oontused 
pp.  contusing,  contused,]  To  beat  together  ;  to  brtise. 
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<»,  lV-tu'^IOTT,  (k^n-tu'zhyn)  n.  Act  of  bruising;  state  of 

.  1  eing  bruised  ;  a  bruise. 

Rg-NDN'DR.yM,  71.  f  pi.  CONUNDRUMS.  A  soit  of  riddle  in 
which  some  odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for  discovery 
between  things  quite  unlike ;  a  quibble ;  a  low  jest. 

fCttN'v-SA-BLE,    a.    Liable  to  be  tried  or  judged ;  cog- 

^    nizable. "  B-p.  Barlow. 

Con'u-sXkcEjTi.  [connoisaanee^  Fr.]  {Law)  Cognizance  ;  no- 
tice; knowledge.  See  Cognizance. 

C6n'v-sXnt,  a.  {Law)  Knowing;  being  privy  to;  cogni- 
zant. HaU.  Seft  CoGrfiZANx 

C6n-V4l-l£sce'  *  (k5n-VFi-lSs')  v.  n.  [i.  contalesced  ;  pp. 

CONVALESCING,    CONVALESCED.]     To    gTOW    StrOUg  J  tO    TC- 

cover  health.  Knox. 

C6N-v^-Lfis'cENCE,  n.  Kecovery  of  health  after  sickness ; 
renewal  of  health. 

CGN-v^-LJts'CEN-CY,  71.  Same  as  convalescence.  Clarendon. 

C6N-VA-Li!:s'c?NT,  a.  {convalescens^  L.]  Recovering  health 
after  sickness  ;  improving  in  health. 

C6n-v^-l£s'cent,*  rt.  One  recovering  from  sickness.  Col- 
linson, 

C6N-v^-Lfia'CENT-LV,*ad.  In  a  convalescent  manner.  Q«. 
Rev. 

CpN-v£c'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  conveying  or  transferring.  ProuU 

Cqn-ven'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  convened. 

Cpw-VENE',  V.  n.  [convenio^  L.]  [i.  convened  ;  pp.  conven- 
ing, CONVENED.]  To  come  together ;  to  associate ;  to  as- 
semble. 

CpN-VENE',  V.  a.  To  call  together  by  invitation  or  request; 
to  bring  together;  to  assemble;  to  summon  judicially. — 
To  be  convenient  to.    So  used  in  the  U.  S. 

iJ6N-vi:-NEE',*n.  One  convened  with  others.  Maunder.  [R.] 

CpN-VEN'ER,  n.  One  who  convenes  or  assembles. 

«CpN-VEN'iENCE,  in.  State  of  being  Convenient ;  fitness ; 
Con-ven'i^n-cy,  !  propriety;  commodiousness;  ease; 
accommodation. 

{[CpN-VEN'iENT,  [k9n-v6'nyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.;  kon-ve'ne- 
ent,  TV.  P.  J.  Jo,  ]  [convenieTiSy  L.]  Fit ;  suitable ;  com- 
modious ;  adapted. 

|lCpN-VEN'iENT-i.y,  oJ.  In  a  convenient  manner ;  fitly. 

CpN-VEN'jW&,  71.  Convention;  act  of  coming  together. 

C6n'vi?NT,  71.  [conventusj  L.]  A  body  of  monks  or  nuns  ; 
a  religious  house  inhabited  by  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns ; 
an  abbey ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery. 

fCpN-v£NT',7J.  a.  To  call  before  a  judge.  Shale. 

fCpN-v£NT',  V.  n.  To  meet;  to  concur.  Beaum.  Sc  Ft. 

CpN-v£N'Ti-CLE,  [kpn-ven'te-kl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm,  Wb. ;  kSn'ven-tikl,  S.]  n.  [conventicuhim^  L.]  An  as- 
sembly ;  a  meeting.  Ayliffe.  An  assembly  for  schismati- 
cal  worship:  —  formerly  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the 
English  Nonconformists,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
laws. 

rCpN-v£N'Ti-CLE,  V.  n.  To  belong  to  a  conventicle.  South. 

Cpn-v£n'ti-cler,  71.  One  who  frequents  conventicles. 

CpN-v£N'TlpN,  71.  [co7i7jen.(to,  Jj.]  Act  of  coming  together ; 
an  assembly,  political  or  ecclesiastical; — a  contract;  an 
agreement;  a  tacit  understanding. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-^L,  tk9n-v6n'shun-5il)  a.  Stipulated ;  agreed 
on  by  compact ;  tacitly  understood. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-AL-l9M,*7i.  A  conventional  phrase,  form, 
or  ceremony.  Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-^i*-lsT,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  conven- 
tion. Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-v£N-TipN-XL'i-TV,*7i.  State  of  being  conventional; 
a  conventional  term,  principle,  or  custom.  Latham. 

CpN-vEN'TipN-AL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  conventional  manner. 
Hamilton. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-A-Ry,  a.  Acting  upon  contract.  Carew. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-ER,*  n.  A  member  of  a  convention.  Scott. 

CpN-v£N'TlpN-YST,  71.  A  member  of  a  convention;  one 
who  makes  a  contract.  Sterne. 

CpN-vitNT'v-Al",  a.  Belonging  to  a  convent ;  monastic. 

Cpn-v£nt'p-al,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent.  Addison. 

CpN-VERpE',  V,  n.  [converffo,  L.]  [i  converged  ;  pp.  con- 
TERGiNQ,  CONVERGED.]  To  tend  to  ouc  and  the  same 
point  or  object, 

OpN-VER'(^ENCE,*  )  71.  Act  of  converging;  tendency  to 

i*JpN-VJ3R'pEN-cy,*  i      one  point.  Derham. 

CpN-VERp'ENT,  )  a.  Tending  to  one  point  from  different 

OpN-VERp'lNff,  )  places. —  Conver^nff  series^  a  series  of 
which  every  succeeding  term  is  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  which,  consequently,  tends  to  a  certain  limit. 

CpN-VER'SA-BLE,  o.  Inclined  to  converse;  communica- 
tive. 

Cpn-ver'sa-ele-n£ss,  71.  Sociableness ;  fluency. 

CpN-VER'SA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  conversable  manner. 

i|C6N'VER-S^NCE,*0r  CpN-VER'SANCE,*7l.  The  State  of 
being  conversant;  acquaintance.  Ec.  Rev. 

JC6h'ver-san-cy,*  or  CpN-VER's^w-cy,*  71.  Same  as 
conversance.  Ed.  Rev. 

J06n'ver-s^nt,  [k5n'v?r-s^nt,  iS.  Jfl.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  k5n'- 
ver-s^nt  or  k^n-vtir's^nt,  S.  fV.  J.  F. ;  k9n-ver'S9nt,  P.  K.] 
a.  Acquainted  with;  having  intercourse  with  ;  familiar; 
versed  in ;  relating  to. 


^f^  "  There  are  such  considerable  authorities  for  each 
of  these  pronunciations  as  render  a  decision  on  thai 
ground  somewhat  difficult.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ashj  Dr 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  place  tha 
accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  Mr.  Nares,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Entick,  accent  the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Scott  place  it  on  both,  and  consequently  leave 
it  undecided.  Since  authorities  are  so  equal,  and  anal- 
ogy so  precarious,  usage  must  be  the  umpire ;  and  my 
observation  fails  me,  if  that  which  may  be  called  the 
best  usage  does  not  decide  in  favor  of  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable."  Walker.  Of  the  above  authorities  includeu 
in  brackets,  nine  are  subsequent  to  Walker. 

I|C6N'v?R-aANT,*  71.  One  who  converses  with  another 
Butler.  [R.i 

C6n-ver-sa'tipn,  n.  Familiar  ormutual  discourse  ;  chat 
easy  talk;  commerce;  intercourse: — commerce  with  a 
different  sex.  [f  Behavior;  conduct.  QalatiaTis.'] 

C6n-ver-sa'tipn-al,*  a.  Relating  to  conversation  ;  collo- 
quial. SirH.  Davy. 

C0N-v?R-SA'TipN-AL-IST,*7i.  An  adept  in  conversation 
m.  Rev. 

fCPN-Vi^R-SA'TipNED,  (kSn-vcr-sa'shund)  p.  a.  Acquaint 
ed  with  the  manner  of  acting  in  common  life.  Beaum 
8fFl. 

C6N-VER-SA'TipN-tsT,  7^  An  adept  in  conversation.  Southey 

CpN-VER'SA-TlVE,  a.  Relating  to  conversation.  Wottmt. 

CoNVERSAZiONKj  (k5n-ver-sat-ze-6'n?)  7i.  [It.]  pi.  con- 
r£jiSji2JOiVi(k5n-ver-sat-ze-5'ne)  Conversation; a meel   • 
ing  of  company.  Gray. 

CpN-viSRSE',  V.  71.  [conversor^  L.]  [i.  conversed  ;  pp.  con 
versing,  CONVERSED.]  To  holu  intorcourse ;  to  convey 
thoughts  reciprocally;  to  talk  familiarly;  to  speak;  tn 
discourse  ;  to  talk  ;  to  commune. 

CdN'VERSE,  71.  Conversation;  acquaintance;  an  opposite 
reciprocal  proposition. 

C6N'VERSE-Ly,  [kgn-vSrsMe,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.;  kiSn'- 
vers-le,  Wb.]  ad.  With  change  of  order  ;  reciprocally. 

CpN-VERS'ER,*7i.  One  who  converses.  Piozzi. 

CpN-vfeR'sipN,  (kpn-veir'shyn)  71.  Act  of  converting;  stat« 
of  being  converted ;  change  from  one  state  to  another; 
change  from  a  bad  or  irreligious  to  a  good  or  religious  life ; 
change  from  one  religion  to  another.  —  (Logic)  A  transpo- 
sition or  interchange  of  terms  in  an  argument;  as,  "  JVii 
virtue  is  vice,  no  vice  is  virtue." 

CpN-VER'siVE,  a.  Conversable  ;  sociable.  Feltham. 

CpN-VERT',  TJ.  ffl.  [convertOf  L.]  [i.  converted;  pp.  con- 
verting, converted.]  To  change  from  one  thingorfroni 
one  religion  to  another ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life  ; 
to  change  ;  to  transmute  ;  to  alter ;  to  applj'. 

CpN-vJERT',  V,  n.  To  undergo  a  change.  Shak. 

C5n'vert,  71.  A  person  who  is  converted;  one  who  ia 
brought  over  from  one  religion  or  opinion  to  another. 

CpN-VERT'ED,*p.  a.  Changed  into  another  substance  or 
to  another  state,  use,  or  condition ;  turned  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  or  religious  life. 

CpN-VERT'ER,  71.  One  who  makes  converts. 

CpN-vfeRT-l-BTL'l-Ty,  71.  Q.ualjty  of  being  convertible. 

CpN-VERT'i-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  converted ;  interchange- 
able ;  to  be  used  one  for  the  other  ;  susceptible  of  change 

CpN-VERT'i-BLE-N:6ss,*n.  State  of  being  convertible.  .^sA. 

Cpw-VERT^i-Bl^y,  ad.  Reciprocally;  by  interchange. 

Cpw-VERT'iNG,*;?.  a.  Changing  or  producing  a  change; 
turning. 

|C6n'vert-ite,  a.  {converti,  Fr.]  A  convert.  Shak. 

CfiN'v£x,  (kSn'vSks)  a.  [convexus^  L.]  Rising  or  swellm^ 
externally  into  a  spherical  form;  opposed  to  concave; 
spherical. 

C6h'v£x,  71.  A  convex, or  spherical  body.  MiltoTi. 

CpN-viSxED',  (kgn-vekst')  j3.  a.  Formed  convex.  Brownt. 

CpN-v£x']ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Browne. 

CpN-vi5x'i-TY,  71.  State  of  being  convex;  spheroidical  pro- 
tuberance. 

C6N'v£x-Ly,  or  CpN-viSx'Ly,  [kpn-vSks'le,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  k5n'veks-le,  Sm.  Wb.]  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Orew 

CpN-vJ6x'NESS,  n.  Spheroidical  protuberanue  ;  convexity. 

Cpn-v£x'p-c6n'cave,  (kgn  veks'^-kSng'kav;  a.  Convex 
on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

CpN-v£x'p-c6N'v£x,*  a.  Convex  on  both  sides-  P.  Cyc 

CpN-VEY',  (k9n-va')  v.  a.  [convehoy  L.]  [i.  conveyed  ;  pp 
CDNVEVING,  conveyed.]  To  Carry;  to  hand  from  one  to 
another ;  to  remove  secretly ;  to  transmit ;  to  transport ;  to 
bear  ;  to  transfer ;  to  deliver  ;  to  impart. 

CpN-VEY',  (k<?n-va')  v.  n.  To  play  the  thief.  ShaJc.  [R.] 

CpN-VEY'A-BLE,*  (kgn-va'^i-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  con 
veyed.  Perry. 

Cpn-vey'ance,  (kon-va'^ns)  n.  Act  of  conveying  or  re 
moving;  the  thing  conveyed  or  removed  ;  the  means  by 
which  it  is  removed  ;  a  vehicle  ;  transmission  ;  act  of 
transferring  property ;  a  deed  which  tranfers  or  conveys 
land  or  other  real  property  from  one  to  another. 

CpN-VEY'AN(^-^R,  (k9n-va'?ns-er)  Tt.  A  lawyer  who  drawa 
deeds  or  writings  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

CpN-VE  Y'AN9-iN&,*(k9n-va'?ns-ing)  n.  (Law)  The  businesi 
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w  art  of  framing  deeds  or  writings  by  which  property  is 
ionveyed.  Butler. 

^  ?n-vey'er,  (kpn-va'ur)  n.  He  or  that  which  conveys. 

JfiN-vi-clN'j-Ty,  71.  Neighborhood  ;  nearneas.  JVarton.  [r.] 

CpN-vlCT',  V  a,  [convhicoj  convictum^  L.]  [i.  convicted  ; 
fiy.  coNvicTiNO,  CONVICTED."!  To  subuUB  the  opposition  to 
truth  by  proving  a  charge  against  one ;  to  prove  guilty ;  to 
detect  in  guilt;  to  confute  ;  to  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

fCQN-vtcT'j  a.  Convicted.  ShaJt. 

i/6n'V}CT,  71.  One  legally  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  a  cul- 
prit ;  a  malefactor  j  a  felon. 

CpN-vlcT'ED,*  p.  a.  Proved  guilty;  detected;  confuted. 

CpN-v!cT'j-BLE,*  a  Capable  of  being  convicted.  Jlah.  [r.] 

Cqn-vIc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  convicting;  state  of  being  con- 
victed ;  detection  of  guilt;  act  of  convincing;  confuta- 
tion ;  state  of  being  convinced. 

CpN-vlc'TjVE,fl.  Tending  to  convict  or  convince.  Bp.Hall. 

CpN-vIc'TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  convincing  manner.  More. 

CpN-ViNCE',  u.  a.  [convinco,  L.]  [i.  convinced  ;  pp.  con- 
TiHciira,  CONVINCED.]  To  make  one  sensible  of  a  thing 
by  proof;  to  satisfy  ;  to  subdue  by  argument ;  to  force  to 
acknowledge  ;  [f  to  convict.  John.'] 

OQN-VYnce'ment,  n.  Conviction.  MilKm.  [r.] 

CpN-vIwg'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  convinces.  More. 

CpN-vlN^'l-Bl*E,  a.  That  may  be  convinced.  Brovme- 

CpN-vlN9'iNG-,*p.  a.  Producing  conviction  ;  confuting. 

CpN-vlN9'iNG-£.y,  ad.  So  as  to  compel  assent. 

CpN-viNc'iN_G-N£ss,  71.  The  power  of  convincing. 

tCpN-vI"Tl-ATE,*  tkpn-vlsh'e-at)  v.  a.  To  reproach ;  to 
abuse.  Maunder. 

fCpH-vI"Tiovs,  (kpn-vish'ys)  a.  [ctmvitior^  L.]  Reproach- 
ful.  Q.Mizabeth. 

fCpN-vl'VAL,  a.  Convivial.  Pearstm. 

tCpw-viVE',  73.  n.  [convivoj  L.]  To  entertain  ;  to  feast.  Shak. 
CpN-vIv'l^L,  (kpn-vlv'y^l  or  kpn-viv'e-?!)  f cpn-viv'y?l,  S. 

W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kfln-viv'e-jl,  P.  s'm.  fvb.]  a.  Relating 

or  inclined  to  festivity  ;  festal ;  social ;  festive  ;  gay. 
JJCpN-vIv'l^L-lST,*  or  CpN-vIv'l-^L-][sT,*7i.  A  person  of 

convivial  habits.  Oent.  Mag. 
CpN-vlv-f-XL'i-Ty,*  n.  Convivial  disposition  or  practice. 

Malone. 
C5n'vp-cat'e,  1).  a.  [convoco,  Jj,']  To  convoke.  May.    [R.] 
C6n-vp-ca'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  convoking  or  calling  an 

assembly;  an  assembly,  particularly  of  clergy  or  of  the 

heads  of  a  university  ;  a  convention  ;  a  diet ;  a  synod ;  a 

council. 
C6N-vp-CA'TipN-A.L,*  o.  Relating  to  a  convocation.  Oent. 

Mag. 

CpN-VOKE',  v.  a.  [cOTltJOCO,  L.]  [i.  CONVOKED  ;pj7.  CONVOK- 
ING, CONVOKED.]  To  call  together  by  authority;  to  con- 
vene ;  to  assemble. 

C6N'vp-LtJTE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Rolled  together.  P.  Cyc. 

C5n'vp-lut-ed,  a.  Twisted  ;  rolled  upon  itself. 

C6N-vp-LtJ'TlpN,  71.  A  rolling  together.  Tliomson. 

CpN-v6LVE',(k(?n-v31v')'«.  a.\cQnvolvo,'L.'\  \i.  convolved  ; 
pp.  CONVOLVING,  CONVOLVED.]  To  Toll  together.  Milton. 

CpN-v5L-vv-LA'cEOVs,*  Ck9n-vSl-vy-la'shi^s)  a.  Relating 
to  the  convolvulus.  P.  Cyc. 

CpN-v6L'vv-i'0s,  n.  [L.]  pi.  CONVPLVUI.I.  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  or  shrubs;  bindweed  or  scammony. 

UpN-VO^',  V.  a.  [convoyeTj  Fr.]  [i.  convoyed  ;  pp.  convoy- 
ing, CONVOYED.]  To  accompany  by  land  or  sea  for  the 
sake  of  defence ;  to  attend. 

C6n'vo5^,  71,  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships  convoyed  or  pro- 
tected by  an  armed  force  ;  an  attendant  force  on  a  voy- 
age or  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  defence  j  act  of  con- 
voying. 

CpN-vOLSE',  V.  a,  [convulsus^  L.]  [?.  convulsed  ;  pp.  con- 
voLsiNo,  CONVULSED.]  To  draw  or  coHtract,  as  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  an  animal  body;  to  affect  by  spasms;  to 
shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disturb. 

CpN-vDL'sipN,  (kpn-vul'shun)  ti.  State  of  being  convulsed  ; 
an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  by 
which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted;  a  writhing  or 
agitation  of  the" limbs :  tumult;  disturbance. 

CpN-vOii'sipN-AL,*  a.  Having  or  relating  to  convulsions. 
C.  Lamb,  [r  ]  * 

CpN-vOL'sipN-A-RY,*  0,  Relating  to  convulsions.  Hartley. 

Cpw-vOL'sipN-FlT,*7i,  A  disease  that  convulses  the  body. 
Milton. 

OPN-vOl'sjvie,  m.  [convulsif,  Fx.]  Tending  to  convulse; 
moving. 

UpN-vDi-'sivx-LY,  ad.  In  a  convulsive  manner. 

||C6n'y,  m-  Co'NV,  [kun'e,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  ko'ne, 
famiiiarly  kun'e,  Stw.  ;  ko'ne,  Wb.']  7u  [cwniculuSi  L.j  A 
rabbit ;  a  simpleton. 

[ICoN'y-BtJR'ROW,  Ckun'e-bQr'5)  n.  A  rabbit's  hole. 

llfCfiN'y-cXTCH,  (kiin'?-kich)  u.  ii.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 
Shak. ' 

'jfCSN'y-CATCH'ER,  (kan'e-kiich'er)7i.  A  thief;  a  cheat. 

1]C6n'y-SK.In,*  71.  The  skin  of  a  cony  or  rabbit.  Johnson. 

.066,  ^j.  71.  [L  cooed  ;  pp.  cooino,  cooed.]  To  cry  as  a  dove 
or  pigf.on.  Thovison. 

C66'JN&,  71.  The  note  of  the  dove;  invitation.  Young, 


llCOOKj  (kfit)  ;;kak,  p.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  JVares;  k8k,  S.  W.  X, 
Ja.  K.]  71.  [coguus,  L.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to  ccok 
or  dress  food  for  the  table. 

||CoOK,  (kfik)  V.  a.  H.  cooked  ;  pp.  cooking,  cooked  ]  T« 
prepare,  as  food  for  eating ;  to  boil,  to  bake,  to  roost,  oi 
otherwise  dress  for  eating;  to  prepare.  [To  throw.  Groa, 
Provincial.]  [k.] 

C66k,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  the  cuckoo.  Ths  Silkwormesj  (1599  ) 
Cook-ee',*  (kfik-e')  n.  A  female  cook.  Gra7i(.  [r.J 
CooK'ER-y,  (kflk'er-e)  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  cooVing- 
CoOK'jNG,*  ^kflk'iug)  p.  a.  That  cooks;  preparing  vie 
tuals. 

Cook'-Maid,  (kfik'mad)  n.  A  maid  that  cooks. 
Cook'-R66m,  (kfik'rdm)  n.  The  kitchen  of  a  ship 

JCooK'y,*  (kuk'e)  n.  A  sweet  cake.  EUis. 

Cool,  a.  Somewhat  cold ;  not  ardent,  warm,  or  fond : 
frigid ;  dispassionate. 

C66l,  n.  A  moderate  degree  or  state  of  cold. 

C66l,  v.  a.  \i.  cooled;  pp.  cooling,  cooled.]  To  make 
cool ;  to  allay  heat ;  to  refrigerate  ;  to  quiet  passion. 

Cool,  v.  n.  To  lose  heat  or  warmth ;  to  grow  cool. 

C66l'-CDp,  71.  A  cooling  beverage. 

CooL'lER,  n.  He  or  that  which  cools  ;  a  vessel ;  an  appara 
tus  used  by  brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  worts. 

C66l'-h£ad-jei>,  a.  Without  passion.  Burke. 

C66L'fNG,*p.  a.  Making  or  growing  cool;  allaying  heat 

C66l'ish,  a.  Somewhat  cool.  Ooldsmith, 

Cool'ly,  ad.  In  a  cool  manner ;  without  heat. 

Cool'ness,  71.  State  of  being  cool ;  indifference. 

Coo'Ly,*  n.  {India)  A  porter,  carrier,  or  laborer.  Hamilton 

C66m,"7i.  [icume,  Fr.]  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven  ;  dusl 
or  dirt  that  works  out  of  wheels  or  a  machine. 

Coomb,  (k6m)  n.  [cumulus,  L.]  A  corn  measure  of  four 
bushels. 

Coomb,*  (kSm)  n.  A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  LyeU. 
See  Comb.  [Provincial  in  England.] 

Coop,  n.  A  barrel;  a  cage  ;  a  pen  for  animals  ;  a  tumbrel 
or  close  cart. 

C66p,  v.  a.  [i.  cooped;  pp.  cooping,  cooped,]  To  shut  up 
in  a  coop  ;  to  confine ;  to  cage. 

Coo-pJiE',  71.  [ctJwpe,  Fr.]  A  motion  in  dancing. 

llCoop'ER,  (k&p'er  or  kilp'er)  [k&p'er,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kfip'er,  Wb.]  n.  One  who  makes  barrels. 
J)C^"  Cooper  and  its  compounds  are  doubtful  (with  re- 
spect to  the  sound  of  oo)  except  in  common  speech,  which, 
in  London,  at  least,  invariably  shortens  them ; "  as,  kflp'- 
er.  Smart. 

||Coop':?R-^p^E,  71.  The  work  or  pay  of  a  cooper ;  a  cooper's 
shop. 

Co-6p'?r-Xwt,  a.  Operating  together.  Nicholson. 

Co-6p'er-ate, -B.  71.  {con  and  opera,  L.]  [i.  coopehated  ; 
pp.  cooperating,  cooperated.]  To  labor  jointly  with  an- 
other to  the  same  end ;  to  work  together;  to  concur  in 
the  same  effect.  [end. 

Co-Sp'er-at-ing,*  p.  a.  Working  with  another  to  the  same 

Co-op-ER-A'TipN,  71.  Joint  operation  ;  concurrence. 

Co-5p'er-^-tJve,  a.  Promoting  the  same  end.  Davies. 

C6-6p'er-a-tpr,  71,  A  joint  operator. 

[[Coop'ER-lNG,*  71.  The  business  or  work  of  a  cooper,  /r 
Ency. 

I|Coop'ER-y,*  n.  The  business  of  a  cooper.  Crahb. 

|Co-6p'tate,  v.  a.  [coopto,  L.]  To  choose  jointly.  Cock- 
eram. 

|C6-pp-TA'Tipw,  71.  Adoption  ;  assumption.  Howell. 

Co-6r'di-nate,  a.  [con  and  ordinatus,  L.]  Holding  th" 
same  rankor  station  ;  equal ;  not  subordinate. 

C6-or'dj-nate,*  v.  a.  To  make  coordinate.  Murchison 

C6-6r'dj-w*te-ly,  ad.  In  the  same  rank 

Co-6R'Di-HA.TE-Ness,  71.  State  of  being  coordinate. 

Co-OR^Di-NATES,*  7t.  pL  {Conic  Sections)  The  absciss  and 
its  ordinates  taken  in  conjunction.  Crabb. 

C6-oR-D|-NA'TlpTf,  n.  State  of  holding  the  same  rank. 

C66t,  71.  [co(^e,  Fr.]  A  smalt,  black  water-fowl ;  the  moor- 
hen. 

tC6p,  n.  The  head  or  the  top  of  any  thing,  Chaucer. 

Cp-PAi'EA,*  or  Cp-PFvi,*  71.  A  balsam  or  liquid  resin, 
which  exudes  from  a  South  American  tree,  used  inmedi 
cine.  Brande. 

Co'PAL,  [ko'p?!,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  kop'gil.  P.]  n.  A  resin, 
the  produce  of  the  rhus  copaUinam  of  Mexico,  used  in  var- 
nishes. 

C6-pXr'ce-N4-RV>  "•  C-'''^"')  J(*iut  heirship  or  inheritance 
of  an  estate. 

Co-PAR'cE-n?R,  71.  [con  and  particeps,  L.]  (Law)  One  who 
has  an  equal  share  with  others  in  a  patrimonial  inher 
^tance. 

Co-par'c?-ny,7i.  An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance  ;  copar 
cenary.  Baiiey. 

Co-pXrt'ment,  n.  Compartment.  Warton. 

Co-pXrt'ner,  n.  A  joint  partner  ;  a  sharer. 

C6-pXrt'n?r-sh!p,  71.  Equal  and  joint  concern  or  interedi 
in  any  business  or  property. 

Co-pXRT'NER-y,*  71.  A  copartnership.  C/iambers. 

tC6p'4.-TAlrr,  Ck6p'9-tln)  a.  High-raised ;  pointed.  Shak, 
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Co  pA'TRJ-QT,*  n.  Compatriot.  Everett.  See  Compatriot. 

Cq  PAY'v^,  (k9-pe'v9)  Tu  A  resin.  See  Copaiba. 

C5pe,  n.  A  cover  for  the  head ;  a  sacerdotal  veatment  i  an 

archwork  over  a  door ;  a  coping. 
Cope,  v,  a.   [i.  coped  ;  pp.  coping,  cofbd.]  To  cover,  as 

with  a  cope ;  [fto  embrace.  Shak,] 
Cope,  v.  n.  To  contend  j  to  struggle ;  to  encounter. 
Cp-PECK',*?!,  A  Russian  copper  coin  about  the  size  of  a 

cent.   Crdbb. 
fCoPE'MAN,  n.  A  chapman ;  a  dealer.  B.  JonsoTU 
Cp-p£r'nj-can,  a.  Relating  to  the  modern  solar  system,  or 

that  of  Copernicus.  Jl.  Smith. 
j-CopEs'MATE,  71.  Companion  ;  friend.  Spenser. 
Uope'-Stone,*  71.  A  stone  for  forming  a  cope  or  coping. 

ScoU. 
Cg-Piid'siSj*  n.  [*faJ06)£riffJ  (Med.)  Deafness,  dumbness, 

or  dulness  of  any  sense.  Crdbb. 
06p'i-:?r,  n.    One  who  copies ;  a  copyist  j  a  transcriber. 
C6'piN&,  n   {Arch.)  The  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a  wall 

wider  than  the  wall  itself,  to  throw  off  the  water  j  called 

also  capping. 
Cp'Pi-oOs,  a.    [copia^  L.]    Plentiful;  abundant;  ample; 

full;  abounding  in  words  or  images;  not  barren;  not 

concise. 
C5'Pi~oDs-i.y,  ad.  In  a  copious  manner. 
Co'pi-oDs-N£ss,  7t.   State  of  being  copious;  exuberance; 

plenty  ;  abundance  ;  diffusion. 
tCop'lST,  71.  A  copier;  a  copyist.  Harmar, 
fC6p'LAWDj  71.  A  piece  of  ground  terminating  in  a  point. 

Bailey. 
|Co-PIjXnt',  v.  a.  To  plant  together.  HowelL 
fCo-POR'TipN,  71.   Equal  share.  Spenser. 
Co'p5s,*  71.  J^iiTroff.]  {Med.)  A  morbid  lassitude.  Crahb, 
CSp'PED,  (kop'ped  or  kopt)  a.  Rising  conically.  Shak. 
CdP^PiEL,  n.  An  Instrument.  See  Cupel. 
C5p'fer,  11.  [cuprum^  L.]  A  metal  of  a  pale  reddish  color, 

tinged  with  yellow,  hard,  sonorous,  and  very  malleable ; 

a  vessel  made  of  copper ;  a  boiler. 

COP'PER,*  t).    O.    [i.  coppered;  pp.  COPPERING,  COPPERED.] 

To  cover  with  copper.  Qwilt, 

C5p'per,*  a.  Made  of  copper.  Ash. 

Cdp'FER-^s,  71.  A  metallic  salt  of  three  kinds,  —  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  copperas),  sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop- 
peras), and  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  copperas) ;  but  most 
frequently  used  for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green 
vitriol. 

C5p'per-c6l'pred,*  (-kul'urd)  «.  Of  the  color  of  cop- 
per. Armstrong: 

Cop'pered,*  (knp'perd)  p.  a.  Sheathed  or  covered  with 
copper.  Crabb. 

C6p'per-Ish,  a.  Containing  copper;  like  copper.  Robirison. 

C6p'p^r-No5E,  n.  A  red  nose.  Shak. 

C6p'per-pi:.ate,  n.  A  plate  of  copper  highly  polished,  on 
which  pictures,  maps,  &c.,  are  engraved ;  an  impression 
from  the  plate. 

C6p'per-plate,*  a.  Relating  to  engraving  or  printing  on 
copper.  P.  Cyc. 

C6p'p]er-sm"Ith,  71.  One  who  works  in  copper. 

C6p'per-Works,  (-wurks)  n.  pL  A  place  where  copper  is 
worked  or  manufactured.  Woodward. 

CSp'per^Worm,  (-wiirm)  n.  A  little  worm  in  ships ;  a 
moth  that  frets  garments. 

C5p'per-y,  a.  Containing  copper ;  like  copper. 

C6p'pice,  71,  ^ouper,  Fr.l  A  wood  of  small  trees ;  a  copse. 

Cop'piw,*  71.  The  cone  of  thread  which  is  formed  on  the 
spindle  of  a  wheel  by  spinning.  Qrabb, 

CSp'Pma,  71.  See  Coping. 

Cop'ple-Cro^n,*  71.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a 
fowl ;  sometimes  called  topple-crown.  Forby. 

COp'pled,  (kiSp'pld)  a.  Rising  in  a  conical  form. 

C6p'pi.e-Dost,  n.  Bacon.  See  Copel-Dust. 

Cop'ple-Stone,  71.  A  cobble-stone.  See  Cobble. 

C6p'Rp-LlTE,*  71.  Fecal  remains  petrified.  Bucklajid. 

CoP-Rp-LlT'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  coprolite.  Buckland. 

Cq-proph'^-g-AN,*  n.  [k6itpos  and  0aj'w.]  {EnU)  A  spe- 
cies of  beetle  which  lives  upon  the  dung  of  animals. 
Braride. 

Cp-PRdPH'A-GO&s,*  a.  Feeding  upon  dung  or  filth.  Sirlnf. 

C5ps,*7U  a  draught  iron  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a 
cart  or  wagon  ;  called  also  clevis.  A  word  used  by  farm- 
ers in  New  England.  French. 

C6p3E,  (kSps)  7t.  [abbreviated  from  coppice.']  A  wood  of 
small  trees ;  shrubbery. 

C6PSE,  V.  a.  To  preserve  underwood.  Faringdon. 

CdPSE'wooD,*  (kSps'wfid)  n.  A  growth  of  shrubs  and 
bushes.  Booth. 

CSp'sy,  (kSp'se)  a.  Having  copses.  Dyer. 

C6pt,*  71.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt;  an 
Egyptian  who  is  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Lane. 

Oop'Tic,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Copts. 

Cop'TJc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Copts.  Ed.  Rev. 

C6f'v~I'4j  «•  [^O  P'"  oorirz^.  A  band;  that  which 
joins. —(io^)   The   word  which  unites   the    subject 


and  predicate  of  a  proposition ;  as,  "  Books  are  dear."  — 

(ATiat.)_A  ligament. 
Cop'v-l'ATE,  V.  a.  [copuloj  L.]    [i.  copolated  ;  pp.  i.oev- 

LATiNG,  COPULATED.]  To  uoite ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  connect 
Cdp'y-LATE,  V.  n.  To  come  together,  as  different  sexes. 
tCoP'v-LATE,  a.  Joined.  Bacon. 
C6p-v-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  copulating ;  coition. 
CoP'v-l'^-TlVE,  a.  That  unites  or  connects. 
Cdp'v-i'A  TlVE,  7^.  A  copulative  conjunction. 
Cdp'v-LA-Tp-RY,*  a.    Relating   to  copulation ;    uniting 

P.  Cyc. 
CSp'y,  (kSp'p?)  71.  [copiBf  Fr.]  A  transcript  from  the  origi 

nal;    an  imitation;  a  manuscript;   a  pattern  to  write 

after ;  the  matter  to  be  printed  ;  autograph  ;  the  original  - 

— an  individual  book,  as  a  gooa  copy ;  one  of  many  buuKs ; 

a  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 
C6p'y,  V.  a.  [i.  copied;  pp.  copying,  copied.]  To  tran 

scribe  ;  to  write  after  an  original ;  to  imitate. 
C6p'y,  V.  71.  To  imitate.  Drydem.. 
C6p'¥-Book,  (-bfik)  7i.  A  book  in  which  copies  are  writ 

ten  for  learners  to  imitate.  Sjidk. 
C6p'V-?B,  n.  A  copier.  Bentley,  See  Copier. 
C6p'¥-H6iiD,  71.   {English  law)    A  tenure,  fcr  whic!-  the 

tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls 

made  by  the  stewara  of  his  lord's  court.  Cowel. 
C5p'y-HOLD-^R,  71.  One  possessing  land  in  copyhold. 
C6p'y-iNG-PREss,*  71.   A  machine  for  producing  a  fac. 

simile  copy  of  a  manuscript.  Francis. 
C6p'¥-1st,  n.  One  who  copies ;  a  transcriber ;  a  copier. 
C6p'y-M6n'ey,*  n.  Money  paid  for  copy,  or  for  literarj 

labor.  Boswell. 
Cop'Y-ItiGHT,  (rit)  71.  The  right  of  property  in  a  literary 

composition  vested  in  the  author ;  the  exclusive  right  of 

printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  literary  work,  book, 

print,  or  engraving. 
Co QUE-Lf-c 6 li,  (kdk'le-kd')  tu   [Pr.]  The  red  corn-rose^ 

a  color  nearly  red,  so  called  from  it. 
Cp-Qu£t',  (kp-kSf)  V.  a.  [cogueter,  Fr.]  [i.  coquetted  ;  pp 

coquetting,  coquETTED/l  To  deceive  in  love  ;  to  jilt. 
Cp-QUET',  (kfl-kSf)  V.  n.  To  trifle  or  practise  deceit  in 

love ;  to  endeavor  to  attract  notice. 
Cp-qu£t'ry,  (kp-ket're)  [k^-ket're,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja 

K.  Sm. ;  ko'quet-re,  Wb.]  n.  [coquetteriey  Fr.]  Deceit  M 

trifling  in  love  ;  endeavor  to  attract  notice. 
Cp-q,u£tte',  (k^-kSt')   n.  [coquette,  Fr.]  A  vain   girl  or 

woman  who  endeavors  to  attract  amorous  advances  and 

rejects  them ;  a  jilt ;  an  affected  or  vain  woman. 
Cp-qu£t'tish,  (kp-ket'jsh)  a.  Befitting  a  coquette. 
Cp-QUfiT'TiSH-LY,*  (kp-ket'jsh-le)    fu^  In    a   coquettish 

manner.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
Cp-qu1m'bite,*  (kp-kem'bit)  n.  {Mm.)  A  white  species  of 

coppereis.  Dana, 
fCoR,  71.  [comsy  L.l  The  measure  of  a  pottle.  Wicliffe. 
C6r'^-cl,e,  (kSr'9-kl)  n.  [cwrwgle,  Welsh.]  A  fishing-boal 

used  in  Wales,  made  with  leather  stretched  on  wickei 

work. 
C6R'A-coto,*7i,  [K6pal  and  eI^os.']  {Anat.)  A  small  pra 

cess  of  the  bladebone  in  man ;  a  large,  flattened  bonei 

pEissing  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  sternum  in  birds, 

reptiles,  &c.  Brands. 
C6r'a-co!d,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak.  Smart. 
CSr'^L,  [k5r'9l,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kur'^l  or  kSr'?!, 

P.]  71.   [condhim^  L.]  A  hard   substance,  red,  white,  oi 

black,  found  in  the  ocean,  adhering  to  other  substances, 

formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable,  but  now  esteemed  a 

congeries  of  animals  ;  a  piece  of  coral,  used  as  a  toy 
CSr'^l,*  a.  Relating  to  coral ;  coralline.  Drayton. 
C6r-al-i.a.'ceovs,*  (kSr-^l-a'shus)  a.  Having  the  quali 

ties'of  coral.  Dana. 
C6r'alled,*  (kor'^ld)  o.  Furnished  with  coral.   Savage, 
CSk'^l-li-FORM,*  a.  Formed  like  coral.  Ed.  Ency. 
C5R'^L-LirfE,  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  coral. 
C6r'^i.-lTne,  71.    A  submarine  substance,  or  plant-Iika 

aniraa,,  of  the  order  of  polypes. 
C6R'AL-iiiTE,*7i.  (Jlfi7i.)  A  petrifaction  like  coral.  Dana 

Cor'al-Tree,  71.  A  tree   of  America,  which  produces 

very  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 
Cdfjt4MJVi>Nju'i}i-cE*[L.]  {Law)  A  phrase  denoting 

that  a  cause  is  brought  into  a  court  out  of  the  Judge'i 

jurisdiction.  ^ 

■fCp-RlNT',  71.  [cOTwoTite,  Fr.]  A  sprightly  dance.    Tempi*. 

See  CouRANT. 
fCp-RXw'TO,  71.  An  air  or  dance.    B.  Jonson.  See  Coo 

RANT. 

Core,  71.  [corbeau^  Fr.]  A  basket  used  in  collieries:—  an 
ornament  in  building.  Spenser.  See  Corbel. 

Cor'ban,  71.  An  alms-basket ;  a  gift  ;  an  alms.  Cahnet. 

tCORBE,  (kbrb)  a.  [courbe.  Fr.]  Crooked.  Spenser. 

Cob'beil,  (kar'bel)  71.  [corbeUle,  Fr.]  {Fort)  A  liltl* 
basket  filled  with  earth,  used  in  numbers  on  a  parapf^ 
in  a  siege.  See  Corbel. 

Cor'bel,  71.  [corbeiUe,  Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  representatlrm  ol  » 
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bwke.  the  vase  of  a  Corinthian  column ;  a  niche  in  a 
wall  for  a  figure  or  Btatue  ;  a  short  projecting  piece  of 
wood  or  stone  in  a  building,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
baslcet.  —  Corbel  tabUy  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or 
cornice,  resting  on  corbels. 

CoR'By,  71.  [corbeaUf  Fr.]  A  raven.  Brockett. 

CoR'cLE,*  71.  (BoU)  The  essence  of  a  seed  ;  embryo  of  a 
plant.  Crabb. 

CoR'cv-L&M*  n.  [L.  a  liUle  hearU]  (Bot.)  The  embryo  of 
a  plant ;  corcle.  Brande, 

CdRD,  n.  [chorda^  L.]  A  small  rope  or  large  twisted 
siring ;  a  band ;  — a  quantity  of  wood,  Sec,  8  feet  long, 
4  high,  and  4  broad,  containing  128  square  feet. 

Cord,  v.  a.  [i.  corded  j  pp.  cording,  corded.]  To  pile 
up  so  as  to  be  measured  in  cords:  — to  fasten  with  cords. 

CotgTRVC, 

Cord'a<?e,  71.  Cords  or  ropes  collectively  j  materials  for 
ropes. 

CbR'St-T^*!)  *  !  "•  Having  the  form  of  a  heart.  P.  Cyc. 
Cor  o'ed,  a.  Bound  with  a  cord ;  formed  in  cords. 
COR-Dljl-LIER',  (kbr-de-ler')    iu    [Fr.]     A  Franciscan  or 

gray  friar  ;  so  named  from  the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle. 
Cord  grXss,*  n.  A  species  of  marine    perennial  grass. 

Farnu  Eticy. 
|C5rd^i^L,  (kBrd'ystl  or  IcBr^^-sil)  [kSr'dygiL  S.  E.  F.  K. ; 

kBr'd?-9l,  P    J.  Jo, ;  kBr'j?-?l,    W.]   n,    [Fr.]  (Med.)  A 

medicine  or  drink  for  quickening  the  spirits ;  any  thing 

that  comforts  ur  exhilarates. 
HCord'IjIll,    a.    [cor,   L.]    Proceeding   from  the    heart; 

hearty;  sincere;  reviving;  invigorating. 
lICoR'DIAL-HEitRT'ED,*    o.      Having     cordial    feeling. 

Moore, 
llCbRD-j-XL'j-Ty,  (kard-ye^l'e-t?)  n.     duality  of  being 

cordial  ;  heartiness  ;  warmth  of  feeling  ;  sincerity. 
IICor'dial-ize,*  v.  n.  To  feel  cordiality;  to  harmonize. 

Ch.  Ob.  [R.] 
1(Cord'i^l-LV,  ad.  Sincerely  ;  heartily.  More. 
(JCoRD'lAL-NfiSS,  n.  Heartiness.   Cotgrave. 
Cordierite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 
COR^DJ-FORM,*  fl.  Having  the  form  of  a  heart.   Smart. 
CoR-xtfZ'LE'iiAj*  n.  [Sp.]    A  chain  of  mountains.  Ham- 
ilton, 
Co r'i>i-N]e: R,    71.    [eordonniery  Fr. ]      A   shoemaker.    See 

CoHDVrAINER. 

Cord'-Mak-er,  n.  A  maker  of  ropes  or  cords. 

Cci«'i>OiV,  (kBr'dSn  or  kbr'dSng)  [kor'd5n,  Ja.  Wb.;  k'6r'- 
dong',  K,  Sm.]  n,  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  row  of  stones  in  fortifi- 
cation ;  a  line  of  military  posts.  —  A  band  ;  a  wreath  :  — 
the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside  of  a  building. 

Cordon  sanitaire,*  (kbr-d5ng-siin-e-t4r')  n.  [Fr.]  A 
line  of  troops  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with 
those  of  a  neighboring  country,  in  which  a  pestilential 
'  disease  prevails.  Boiate. 

Cor'd9-vAn,  n.  [cordouany  Fr.]  Spanish  leather,  originally 
from  Cordova ;  often  called  cordwain, 

COR'DV-ROi',*  n.  A  kind  of  fustian  or  thick  cotton  stuff, 
ribbed  or  corded.  W.  Ency. 

Cord'wain,  n.  Spanish  leather.  Spenaer.  See  Cordova». 

Cord'wain-er,  n.  A  shoemaker  ;  a  worker  in  cordovan. 

CoRU'-WooB,  (-wfid)  n.  Wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 

Core,  n.  [covy  L.]  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  any  thing, 
particularly  of  fruit ;  the  internal  mould  which  forms  a 
hollow  in  casting  metals.  Qrier. 

CoREj*  V.  a.  To  take  out  the  core  of.  Oreen. 

Cp-Re'an,*  n.  A  native  of  Corea. — a.  Belonging  to 
Corea.  Earnshaw. 

Cored,*  (kord)  a.  Cured  in  a  certain  degree,  as  herring. 
SmarL    Having  the  core  taken  out. 

Co-RE'(j^ENT,  7t.  A  joint  regent  or  governor.  WrazalU 

C5-r£l'A-t1ve,  n.  See  Correlative. 

C6-RE-6p'sfs,*  71.  (Bot)  A  perennial  American  plant 
having  a  yellow  flower.  Farm.  Ency. 

Cda'JET,*  71.  A  species  of  snail.  Goldsmith. 

Corf,*  ti.  A  coal  measure  of  three  bushels  ;  a  basket  for 
coals;  a  temporary  building.  Jameson. 

Cor'fute,*  n,  A  native  of  Corfu.  Eamshaw. 

C6-RI-a'ceovs,  (k5-re-a'shi;s)  a.  [eoT-iaceits, L.]  Leathery; 
consisting  of  leather;  rjf^jjibling  leather.  Arbitthnot. 

C6-Rl-i.N'D]gR,  71.  [corianammy  L.J  A  plant ;  a  hot  or  spicy 
seed  of  the  plant,  used  as  a  carminative. 

Co-rj-Xn'der-Seed,*  71.  The  seed  of  the  coriander.  .j^^A. 

COr'JNj*  n.  A  species  of  gazel.   Ooldsmitk. 

C6r'[ntii,  n.  An  ancient  city  in  Greece,  noted,  among 
other  things,  for  fruits,  architecture,  and  licentiousness  ; 
the  original  name  of  a  fruit  now  called  currant. 

CQ-R3N'THf-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Corinth: —noting  the 
third  order  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
being  the  first  and  second  :  —  licentious. 

C<?-RfN'THi-A\,7i.  A  native  of  Corinth ;  a  licentious  person. 

Cd-Ri'VAL,  71.  he  V.  See  Corrival.  Bacoiu 

Cork,  n,  [korcky  D.]  A  glandiferous  tree  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making  stopples;  the 


bark  of  the  tree ;  a  stopple.  — The  hind  part  of  a  borse  i 
shoe  turned  up  to  prevent  his  slipping :  written  alM 
ealkin,  calkery  and  cawker. 

Cork,  v.  a.  u.  corked:  pp.  corrino,  corked.]  To  stoy 
with  corks.  Bp.  Hall.  —  To  shoe  a  horse  with  sharp  points  , 
to  wound  with  a  point.  JeTiTiin^s.  {provincial  in  England 
and  used  Fn  the  United  State?,]  See  Calk. 

Cork'jng-PIn,  71.  A  pin  of  the  largest  size.  Swift. 

CoRK'scREW,*  (kbrk'skru)  n.  A  screw  for  drawing  corks 
Wells. 

Cork-Tree,*  n.  The  tree  of  which  the  bark  is  cork 
P.  Cyc. 

Cork' y,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  cork.  Skak. 

Cor'MQ-rant,  71.  [cormorany  Fr.]  A  voracious  bird,  tliP 
water-raven,  that  preys  upon  fish  ;  a  glutton. 

CoR'Aiys,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  solid,  roundishj  underground  stem 
P.  Cyc. 

Corn,  71.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods ;  such 
seeds  as  are  made  into  bread  ;  grain  unreaped,  particularly 
wheat ;  more  comprehensively,  all  kinds  of  grain  :  — any 
minute  particle: — an  indurated,  horny  wart  on  the  toe 
or  foot,  ^y  In  Englandy  it  is  applied  to  wkeaty  barley. 
and  other  small  grains  ;  in  the  £7.  5.,  it  is  commonly  used 
for  Indian  com  or  maize;  in  Scotland,  it  is  generally 
confined  to  oats.  Jamieson. 

Corn,  v.  a.  \i.  corned  ;  pp.  corning,  corned.]  To  salt 
moderately  ;  to  salt ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  granulate. 

CpR-NA'cEoys,*  (k^r-na'shus)  a.  Relating  to  the  comu^ 
or  cornel  shrub.  P.  Cyc. 

Corn'^qe,  71.  [cornflff-e,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  An  ancient  tenurs 
of  land,  which  obliged  the  landholder  to  give  notice  of 
an  invasion  by  i)lowing  a  horn.  Blount, 

■fCoR'NA-MUTE,  71.  A  Wind  instrument ;  a  cornmuso 
Drayton. 

Corn'bIn,*  n.  A  bin  or  box  for  holding  corn.  Farm.  Enc^ 

Corn'-BInd,  n.  Climbing  buckwheat.  Orose, 

Corn'BrXsh,*  n.  A  rubbly  stone  forming  a  soil,  celebrated 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  for  the  growth  of  grain.  Brande. 

Corn'chXnd-l:iPr,  ti.  One  who  deals  in  corn. 

Corn'-Crake,  7t.  A  bird  with  a  shrill  cry,  that  frequenlfl^ 
cornfields ;  the  land-rail. 

Corn'-Crow-foot,*  (-fat)  71.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  ranun 
cuius.  Booth. 

Corn'cDt-ti:r,  n.  One  who  cuts  or  cures  corns. 

Cor'ne-^,  71.  [L.]  (^Tittt.)  The  transparent  membrane,  of' 
a  horny  texture,  which  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyo- 
ball. 

Corned,*  (kcirnd)  p.  a.  Sprinkled  with  salt;  granulated! 
—  tipsy;  drunk.  Orose,  [Ludicrous.] 

Corned-Beef',*  (kBrnd-bgf )  n.  Beef  moderately  salted. 
Smart. 

Cor'nel,  n.  [comillier,  cornier,  Fr.]  A  shrub  of  very  hard 
and  durable  wood.  It  is  a  species  of  dogwood,  some- 
times cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  called  cornel  or  cornelian  cherries. 

Cor'nei.-B£r'ry,*  n.  Same  as  the  cornelian  cherru. 
Booth^ 

CoR-NEL'lAN,  71.  See  Carnelian. 

Cor-nel'iJiN-Tkee,  n.  Another  name  for  the  cornel.  Sn& 
Cornel. 

Cor'nel-Tree,*  tu  a  kind  of  cherry-tree.  jSsfi. 

Corns' MU^Ey  (korn'muz)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bagpipe  or  shawm 
a  cornamute.  Boyer. 

Cor'ne-oOs,  a,  [comeus,  L.]  Horny,  resembling  horn 
Browne. 

Cor'n?r,  71.  [cornier,  Fr.]  An  angle;  a  secret  or  romot* 
place ;  an  extremity  ;  utmost  limit. 

tCoR'NER-CXp,*  71.  A  main  ornament.  Shak. 

Cor'nered,  (kbr'nerd)  a.  Having  angles  or  corners. 

Cor'ner-lEss,*  a.  Having  no  corner.  Donne. 

Cor'ner-Stone,  tu  The  stone  that  unites  the  two 
stones  or  walls  at  the  corner;  the  principal  stone.  Shak. 

Cor'ner-T66th,  n.  One  of  the  four  teeth  of  a  horse, 
between  the  middling  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

Cor'ner-wi§e,  arf.  From  corner  to  corner  ;  diagonally. 

Cor'net,  n.  [comette,  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument ;  a  son 
of  trumpet:  —  an  officer  of  cavalry  who  bears  the 
standard  of  a  troop:— that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  that 
circularly  surmounts  the  rest: — a  blood-letting  instru- 
ment; a  fleam.— [t  A  standard;  a  flag;  a  scarf;  ahead- 
dress.  Cotgrave.] 

Oor'n?t-c¥,  tu  The  commission  or  office  of  a  cornet. 

Cor'net-er,  71.  A  blower  of  the  cornet.  Hakewill. 

C6r-n£t'ti,*  n.  A  method  of  riding,  or  a  motion  of  a 
horse.  Loudon. 

Corn'-FXc-tqr,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  corn.  D.  Mansfield, 

Corn'field,  71.  A  field  where  corn  grows.  Shak. 

Corn'^-FlXg,  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

Corn'-Floor,  (-flor)  n.  A  floor  for  storing  corn. 

Corn'-FloiS'-ep,  n.  A  flower  which  grows  amongal 
corn. 

Corn'-Heap,  ti,  a.  heap  or  store  of  corn.  Bp.  ffalL 

Cor'nice,  ti.  [cornichey  Fr.]  («3rcA.)  The  upper  great  di 
vision  of  an  entablature;  the  uppermost  moulding  of  anjp 
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fart  of  a  ouilding ;  as  qf  a  room,  of  a  pediment,  of  a 
pedestai,  Sec. 
Cba'NicE-RIwa,  n.  ( Chmnery)  The  next  ring  from  the  muz- 
zle backwards.  Cliambers, 
CoB'Nf-cLE,  (kbr'ne-kl)  ii.  fcomu,  L.]  A  little  horn. 
CpR-Jfic'v-LATE,  a.'  {Bat.)  Noting  such  plants  as  produce 
many  distinct  and  horned  pods  j  horned ;  shaped  like  a 
horn 
CQR-xfF'jc,  a.  Making  or  producing  horns.  Maunder. 
CbR'Nf-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  horn.  Smart. 
CpB-Nl^'iER-oDSj    a.    [comig&r^    L.]      Horned  j    having 

horns. 
CbRN'jNQ-HoOsE,  n.  A  place  where  powder  is  granu- 
lated. 
Cbit'NiSHj  n.  The  people  or  dialect  of  Cornwall. 
Cor'nish,  a.  Relating  to  Cornwall  in  England. 
Cor'nJst,*   n.      A   player  on    the  cornet;  a    cometer. 

Smart, 
Cobn'-LXnd,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  corn. 
CoRN'-LoFT,  Tu  A  granary.  Sherwood. 
Corn'-Mar'j-g-old,  71,  A  perennial  plant  and  flower. 
(CbRN'-MXs-TJjR,  n.  One  who  cultivates  corn  for  sale. 

Bacon. 
Corn'-Mer-chant,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  corn.     Twed~ 

deU, 
CbRN'-MiiT-ER,  n   One  who  measures  corn. 
CbRN'-Mli,L,  71,  A  mill  for  grinding  corn.  Mortimer. 
CbRN'MiNT,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mint.  Booth, 
Corn'muse,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  sort  of  Cornish  pipe;  corne- 

muse.   Crabb. 
CoRN'-PiPE,  71.  A  pipe  made  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 

Tickel. 
Corn'-Pop-PY,*  n.    A  red  poppy,  called  also  com-rosej 
cop-Toae^  hmd~warkj  and  red-weed;  a  troublesome  weed  in 
cornfields.  Farm.  Eacy. 
Corn'-Rock-jst,  n.  A  plant. 

Corn'-Ro^e,  71.  A  species  of  poppy.  See  Corn-Poppy. 
CbRN'-SXL-AD,7i.  A  perennial  succulent  plant,  cultivated 

for  a  Balad. 
Corn'-Stone,*  71.   A  provincial  name  for  a  red  lime- 
stone. Lyell. 
CiyR-NV-4-^-^o' NfS*  n.  A  shell  like  a  ram's  horn.  Maufkt 

der. 
CoR-yv-oo' Pi-Aj  71.  [L.]  pt.  CORNUCOPIA.  The  horn 
of  plenty;  an  ornament  resembling  a  horn,  from  which 
issueleaves,  flowers,  fruits,  &-c. 
'Cor-nute',  7).  a.    {cornutns,  L.j   To  bestow  horns;  to 

cuckold.  Barton. 
-Cor-nute',*  a.  Horned  ;  having  horns.  Loudon. 
'Cor-nut'ed,  a.    Grafted  with  horns;  cuckolded.    VE- 

strange. 
;  CoR-NO'To,  71.  A  man  with  horns ;  a  cuckold.  Shak. 
-CbR-NO'TQR,  71.  A  cuckold-maker.  Jordan. 
.Corn'vXn,*  iu  a  machine  for  winnowing  corn.  Pope. 
.■Corn'-VI-p-Ij£t.  71.  A  species  of  campanula. 
Gorn'wain,  71.  A  wagon  loaded  with  corn.  Bp,  Horsley. 
Corn-Wee'viL,*  (-we'vl )  n.  Calandra  granaria,  an  insect 

very  injurious  to  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 
Gobn'Vi  <l  Horny;   producing    grain   or  corn;   contain- 
ing   corn;  granulated:  —  tipsy;    drunk.    Bjockett.  See 
Corned. 
CcR'Q-dy,*  n.  (Law)  A  claim  on  a  religious  house  or  mon- 
astery by-  the  king,  for  the  support  of  his  chaplains  or 
vservanta,  Crabb. 

CbR'pL,*7i.  (Bot.)  Corolla.  Corolj  the  shortened  form,  is 
..often  used.  Smart.  See  Corolla. 

Cp-r6l'la,*   71.    [L.]    (Sot.)     The    innermost    of    the 

envelopes  by  which  the  organs  of  fructification  of  many 

flowers  are  covered  ;  or  the  second  of  two   envelopes 

.  that  surround  the  stamen  and  pistil.  P.  Cyc. 

CoR-pL-LA'CEOys,*    (ker-9l-a'shys)   a.  Relating    to  the 

corolla.  Smart. 
TbR'pL-L^-Ry,  or  Cp-r6l'la-ry,  [kor'Q-lar-e,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Smi.  Wb, ;  k9-rol'9-re,  Bailey^  Kenrick,  Scott.] 
n.  [corollarium,  L.]  (Matli.)  A  consequent  truth,  or  a 
consequence  drawn  from  a  proposition  already  demon- 
strated. 5):^  Although  the  weight  of  authority  is  so  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, yet  the  word  is  very  often  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable.  See  Capillary. 
C6r-P-Man'd?l-Wood,*  (-wad)  n.  A  beautiful  brown 

wood.   IV.  Encjf. 
CQ-RO' NAjU.   [L.]  pi,    CORONJE.  A   crown.  —  (Arch.)  A 
large,  flat  member  of  the  cornice,  which  crowns  the  en- 
tablature ;    drip.    Chambers.  —  (Bot.)    A  combination  of 
fertile  and  barren  stamens  into  a  disk.  P.  Cyc. 
gCp-RO'NAL,  or  C6R'p-NAL,  [k9-r6'n^l,  S.    W.  J.  F.Ja; 
kor'9-n9l,  P.  K.  Sm.    Wb.]    n.    A  crown;    a   garland. 
Spenser. 
|Cp-Ro'NAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  crown  or  the  top  of  the 

head. 
CbB-9-:^A'M9N,*  n.  (^ZooU)    The  superior  margin  of  a 

hoof,  -ailed  in  veterinary  surgery  the  coronet.  Brande, 
C-5iL'p->>-Bi|r}  a*  Relating  to  a  crown  ;  placed  as  a  crown ; 


resembling  a  garland  or  wreath :  noting  certain  veB(«li 

and  ligaments. 
CoB-p-NA'xipH,  71.   The  act  or  ceremony  of  crowning; 

sovereign  ;  the  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  coro 

nation, 
tCbR'p-wfiL,  n.  rSp.]  A  colonel.  Spenser, 
C6r'p-ner,  n.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  inquire  how 

any  casual  or  violent  death  was  occasioned. 
C6K*p-Nfi'»'    71,  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  Rritisb 

nobility;    an  ornamental    head-dress;   something    that 

surmounts.  —  (BoU)  An  appendage  of  a  corolla ;  a  corona 

Brande, 
Cp-r6n'|-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  crown.  Smart 
CGr'P-KULE,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  coronet  or  downy  tuf    ot 

seeds.  Smart, 
CoR-pp-PHo'Rj-A,*  n,   (Med.)    Purgation ;   a   purgativt 

medicine,  Crabb. 
CoR'pp  RAL,  n.  [caporalj  Fr.]  The  lowest  officer  of  in 

fantry ;  a  naval  officer  of  similar  degree :  —  a  communion 

cloth.  See  Corforale. 
CbR'Pp-R^L,  a.  [corpusj  L.]    Relating  to  the  body,  as, 

"  corporal  punishment ;  "  material ;  not  spiritual. 
Cor-PP-ra'l:^*  n.   [corporale,  L.]   A  communion-clolh, 

used  in  the  Romish  church,  being  a  piece  of  fine  lineo 

on  which  the  elements  are  put ;  often  written  corporsl. 
CpR-Pp-RXL'j-TV,  n.  Corporeity.  Milton,  [r.] 
CbR'Pp-R*L-LV>  O'd.  Bodily  ;  in  the  bofly 
fCoR'Pp-B+s,  Tu   The  old  name  of  the  communion-cloth. 

Bale. 
CoR'pp-K^TE,  a.  United  in  a  body  or  community;  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  incorporation  ;  enabled  to  act  in  leeal 

processes  as  an  individual ;  general. 
fCoR'PP-RATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  ;  to  incorporate.  More. 
CoR'pp-R-JTE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  corporate  capacity. 
CbR'pp-RATE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  a  body  corporate.  Bailey. 
CbR-pp-RA'TipN,  7?..  An  incorporated  body,  or  body  politic, 

created  by  law,  and  composed  of  individuals  united  nn 

der  a  common  name,  vested  with  the  capacity  of  acting 

in  several  respects  as  an  individual,  particularly  in  gmnl 

ing  and  receiving  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued 
OoK'pp-RA-TpR,*  n.    A  member  of  a  corporation.    Slack- 
stone. 
■fCoR'pp-R^-TURE,  n.  The  state  of  being  embodied.  More 
CpR-PO'R?"-.AL,  fl.  Having  a  body ;  material,  not  spirituaL 
CpR-Po'RE~AL-IST,  71.  A  materialist.  Sherlock. 
CpR-PO-RE-XL'|-TY,*7i.  State  of  being  corporeal.  Perry  ' 
CpR-Po'RE-^L-LV,  ad.  In  a  bodily  form  or  manner. 
CpR-pb'RE-AL-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  corporeal.  AsJu 
CbR-pp-RE'i-Ty,  n.    The  state  of  being  corporeal,  or  of 

havinfr  a  body  ;  materiality.  Browne. 
fCpR-Pb'RE-oOs,  a.  Bodily  ;  having  a  body.  Hammond 
fCpR-p6R-l-Fj-CA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  giving  body. 
jcpR-PbR'l-FY,  V.  a.  To  embody.  Boyle. 
Cor'pP-^Amt,  71.  Icorpo  santo,  It.]  A  volatile  meteor,  ort^ 

nis  fatuus,  sometimes  seen,  in  dark  nights,  about  tho 

decks  or  rigging  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 
Corps,  (kor)  n.  [corps,  Fr.]  pi.  corps,  (korz)  A  body  of 

forces  or  troops. 
Corps  de  Qarde^  (kSr-d^-gard')  n.  [Fr.]  See  Court  or 

Guard, 
Corps  dtpzomatique^*  (kor'dip-lp-ma-tekO  [Fr.l  A 

diplomatic  body,  or  a  body  of  foreign  agents  engaged  in 

diplomacy.  P.  dye. 
Corpse,  [kiirps,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  kBrps  or  kdrs 

Ja.]  71.  [corpSf  Fr. ;  eorpusj  L.]    A  dead  body  ;  a  carcass 

a  corse. 
Cor'pv-L^NCE,  }  n.  [corpulentia.  L.]    State  of  being  coi 
CbR'PV-L^N-CV)  J     pulent ;  fleshiness;  fatness. 
CbR'PV-L^NT,  fl.  Fleshy;  fat;  stout;  lusty;  bulky. 
Cor'pP-^Xnce,  71.  Same  as  corposant.  Shaw. 
CoR'pDs-pLE,  n.  [corpusculumj  L.]    A  small  body;  an  at 

om ;  a  particle  of  matter. 
CpR-pDE'cv-LAR,  a.   Relating  to  or  comprising  corpuscles. 

—  Corpuscular  philosophy,  a  system  which  proposes  to  ac 

count  for  natural  phenomena  by  the  motion,  figure,  &c. 

of  the  minute  particles  of  matter. 
CpR-POs-cU-LA'Ri-AN,  a.  Corpuscular.  Boifle.  [R.] 
CpR-Pt^s-cy-i'A'Ri-^N,  n.  A  corpuscular  philosopher.  Beit¥ 

ley. 
CpR-P&s-cV-LAR'i-Ty,*  71.    State  of  being  corpuscular. 

Ash. 
C'6r' pjjs  De-lIc' Ti,*  [L.]  (Law)   The  body  of  crhne 

Hamiltmi, 
C6r'ra-cle,  71.  See  Coracle. 

fCpR-RADE',  V.  a.  [corradoj  L.]  To  rub  off";  to  scrape  to- 
gether. Cockeram. 
CpR-RA'D{-AL,*a.  Radiating  from  the  same  centre  or  point 

Coleridge.  _[R.] 
CpR-RA'Di-ATE,*  V.  a.    To  concentrate  (light  or  rays)  1^ 

one  point.  _i?(iWm  Uni.  Mag. 
CpR-RA-Dl-A^TlpN,  71.  [conanArodius^lt.]  AconJuDCtlcn 

or  concentration  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 
CpR-R£cT',  u.  a,  [corrigo^  eorrectum,  L.]    [i.  corrected 

pp.  CORRECTING,  CORRECTED.]   To  free  from  faults  or  ew>- 
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iure ;  to  amend ;  to  take  away  faults  j  to  rectify  j  to  re- 
claim ;  to  reform ;  to  punish. 

tJptt-RfiCT',  a  Free  from  faulta;  accurate }  right  j  exact  j 
^ strict;  precise  j  faultless ;  punctual. 

■•^QR-kIsct'ei;* p.  a.  Made  correct ;  amended;  chastised. 

UpB-Rfic'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  correcting;  state  of  being 
corrected;  punishment;  discipline;  amendment;  chas- 
tisement ;  reprehension. 

CpR-REc'TipN-^L,*  a.  Tending  to  correct  ;  corrective. 
MontJi.  Rev. 

tCpRr-Rfic'TipN-^R,  n.  One  in  a  house  of  correction.  Shak. 

CpR.R£c'TiVE»  a.  Having  the  power  to  correct. 

CpR^REc'TjVE,  M.  That  which  corrects ;  restriction. 

CpR-Rl:cT'L¥,  od.  In  a  correct  manner ;  accurately. 

CpR-RficT'NEss,  n.  State  of  being  correct ;  freedom  from 
faults ;  exactness  ;  justness  ;  accuracy. 

CpR-R£c'TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  corrects, 

Cpr-rEc'tp-rv,*  «•  Containing  or  malcing  correction. 
Blackwood*s  Mag, 

CpR-R£c'TREs^*7i,  A  female  Who  corrects.  SIuiftesbur7j. 

CQR-R&fi'j-DORj  n.  rSp,]  A  Spanish  magistrate  ;  amayor. 

C6r-r:5-late',  v.  n.  [eon  and  relatusj  L.]  To  have  a  recip- 
rocal relation,  as  father  and  son.  [r.] 

CoR'R^-L^TE,  71.  Correlative.  SoutJi.  See  Correlative. 

C6r-r?-la'tipn,*  71.  Reciprocal  relation.  Smart. 

CpR-RfiL'^-TlvE,  a.  Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  fa- 
ther and  son.  or  husband  and  wife  ;  reciprocal. 

Cpr-r£l'^-tive,  n.  He  or  that  which  stands  in  reciprocal 
relation.  Blackstone. 

CpR-RliL'A-TlVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  correlative  manner.  Hales. 

Cpr-r£l'vtIve-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  correlative. 

♦CpR-Rfep'TipN,  71,  Objurgation  ;  reproof.  Hammond. 

Cor^r:^-sp5nd',  v.  ti.  [con  and  respondeo,  L.]    [i,  coebe- 

8P0NDED  ;  pp.  CORRESPONDIHO,  C0RRE3F0NDED.]    To  SUit  ; 

to  answer ;  to  keep  up  the  interchange  of  letters ;  to  hold 
correspondence. 

CoR-R^-sp6ND':EJfCE,  71.  Act  of  Corresponding ;  relation; 
reciprocal  adaptation ;  intercourse ;  interchange  of  letters 
or  of  civilities ;  letters  interchanged. 

C6r-r:5-sp6nd':]EN-cv,  n.  Same  as  correspondmce. 

C6R-R¥-sp6pfi>'?NT,  fl.  Suitable;  adapted;  fit;  conform- 
able ;  answerable  to. 

CoR-RE-spdpfD'^NT,  71.  One  who  corresponds ;  one  who 
writes  or  interchanges  letters. 

C6r-r:e-sp6nd')j:nt-IjV,  (u^.  In  a  correspondent  manner. 

GdR-RE-sp6xD'jNG,*  p.  a.  Answering  or  agreeing  to  ; 
suiting ;  carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters.  Ash. 

C6h-r:^-sp6nd^jng-L¥,*  ad.   In  a  corresponding  manner. 

C6r-r?-sp6n's{ve,  a.  Answerable.  Shak.  [r.] 

CQR'Rf-DORj  71.  [Fr.]  (^ForU)  A  covert  way.  —  {Arch.)  An 
open  passage  or  gaUery  leading  to  apartments  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Ct>R-Rj-fi&N' D^y*  n.  pL  [L.]  Words  or  things  to  be  cor- 
rected. HamUtoH. 

C*^R'Ri-piSNT,*  n.  (Med.)  A  part  of  a  medical  prescription 
which  corrects  its  operation.  Scudamore. 

C5r'r;-P;-ble,  a,  [corrigoy  L.]  Capable  of  being  corrected 
or  amended ;  disciplinable. 

CpR-Rl'v^L,  71.  A  fellow-rival ;  competitor.  Spmser. 

CpR-Rl'VAii,  a.  Contending.  Bp,  Fleetwood. 

fCpR-Ri'v^L,  V.  d.  &  71.  To  vie  with.  Fitzge£ry. 

\C6k-ri-vXl'i-ty,  n.  Corrivalry,  Bp.  Hall. 

CpR-Ri'v^l'-RV,  n.  Competition  ;  rivalry.  More.  [R.] 

CpR-Ri'VAJ'-SHip,  71.  Opposition;  rivalry.  Sir  T.Herbert. 

f  CpR-RFvATE,  V.  a.  [corrivOf  L.]  To  unite  into  one  stream. 
Burton. 

Cor-rj-va'tiqn,  71.  The  flowing  of  waters  into  one 
Btre&:a>  Burton.  [R.] 

Cpr-rOb'p-r^nt,  a.  Strengthening;  confirming.  Bacon. 

Cpr-r6b'p-r^nt,*  71.  Something  which  serves  to  strength- 
en. Cliambers, 


Cpr-r6b'p-rate,  «.  a.  [corroboro,  L.]  [i.  corroborated; 
pp.  coRBOBORATiNo,  CORROBORATED.]  To  confimi ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  strengthen. 


fCpR-RdB'p-R^TE,  a.  Corroborated.  Bacon. 

CpBrR&B'p-RAT-¥U,*ji.  a.  Strengthened;  confirmed;  es- 
tablisJied. 

CpR-R6B'p-RAT-lNe,*  p.  fl.  Strengthening;  confirming; 
establishing. 

OpR-ROB-p-RA'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  Corroborating ;  confirma- 
tion. 

CpR-ROB'p-RVTiVE,  n.  That  which  strengthens. 

CPR-b6b'p-rvt1ve,  a.  Tending  to  confirm.  IVarburton, 

Cpr-r6b'p-ba-tp-R¥,*  a.  Tending  to  strengthen;  cor- 
roborative.  Lord  Bathurst. 

CpR-RODE',  U.  a.    [cOTTOdo,  L.]    [i.  CORRODED  ;    pp.  CORBOD- 

iffG,  coRaoDBD,]  To  eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  prey  upon  ; 

to  consume. 
CpR  rod'ed,*  p.  a.  Worm-eaten  ;  eaten  away;  containing 

numerous  little  holes  or  cavities. 
CpR-RO'D:?NT,  a.  Corroding;  corrosive.  Bp.Klng.  [r.] 
CpR-RO'DENT,  71.  That  which  corrodes.  Bp.  King. 
fCpR-R5'ui-ATE,  V,  a.  To  corrode.  Sandijs. 
CpR-RO-D(-B!L'f-TV,  71.  Uiality  of  being  corrodible. 


CpR-RO'DJ-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  corrosion.  Browne. 
CpR-ROB'^NO-,^  p.  a.   That  corrodes;  eating  away;  con 

suming. 
C6R'RP-Dy,  71.  Carew.  See  Corodv. 
CpR-RO-sj-BlL'j-TV,  Ti.  Corrodibility.  Boyle,  [r.] 
Cpr-ro'sj-bXjE,  a.  Corrodible.  SeeCoHBODiBLK. 
CpR-RO'si-BLE-N&ss,  n.  Corrodibility.  Bailey,  [r.] 
CpR-RO'sipN,  (kpr-ro'zhyn)  n.  Act  of  corroding  oreatrng 

state  of  being  corroded,  eiten,  or  worn  away. 
CpR-RO'siVE,  a.   Having  Ije  power  of  corroding  or  wear 

ing  away ;  corroding ;  consuming ;  vexing —  Corrosive 

si^limatej  (Chem^)  An  oxymuriate  or  bichloride  of  mercu 

ry,  a  very  acrid  poison. 
CpR-RO^s}VE,  71.  A  corroding  substance.  Hooker. 
tCpR^RO'sfVE,  V.  a.    To  eat  away,  like  a  corrosive.   Bp 

Hall. 
CpR-RO'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  corrosive  manner. 
CpR-RO'sjVE-Niss,  71.  Q.uality  of  corroding ;  acrimony. 
CdR-Rp-siv'^-TV,^  n.  State  of  being  corrosive;  corrosive- 

ness;  Parke.  [R.] 
CdR'RV-o^NT,  a.  Contracting  into  wrinkles 
C6tt'RV-<*ATE,   V.  a.    [corrugo^  L.]    [i.  corlugatbd  ;  pp 

corrugating,  corrugated.]    To  wrinkle  or  jurse  jp. 

C5r'rv-g^ate,  a.  Contracted ;  wrinkled ;  rising  and  falling 

in  parallel  angles  more  or  less  acute. 
CoR-RV-GA-'TipN,  7t.  Contraction  into  wrinkle^.  Floyer 
C5r'rV-ga-tpr,*  71.  (Ajtat.)  A  muscle  that  contracts  c 

wrinkles  the  forehead.  Crabb. 
tCpR-RD'pjpNT,  a.  Contracting;  as,  the  corrugent  musco 
Cpr-rDpt',  r.  0.  [corrumpoj  corruptusy  Jj.]   [i.  corrupted  ; 

pp.  CORRUPTING,  corrupted.]  To  tum  from  a  sound  to  a 

putrescent  state  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  deprave  ;  to  vitiate ;  to 

taint ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute ;  to  adulter 

ate  J  to  destroy  the  integrity  of;  to  bribe. 
CpR-RDPX',  V.  71.  To  become  putrid  ;  to  lose  purity. 
Cpr-rDpt',  a.  Spoiled  ;  tainted  ;  unsound  ;  putrid ;  vicious 

depraved ;  wanting  integrity. 
CpR-RDPT':^D,*p.  a.  Made  corrupt;  tainted;  vitiated. 
CpR-Rt)PT':¥R,  71.  One  who  corrupts  or  taints. 
fCpR-RDPT'FOL,  a.  Corrupting.  Speiiser. 
CpR-RDPT-i-BiL'i-Ty,  n.  Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 
CpR-RtJPT'i-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  corrupted ;  susceptihia 

of  corruption ;  liable  to  decay. 
CpR-RtfPT'j-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Susceptibility  of  corruption. 
CpR-ROPT'f-BliV,  ad.  So  as  to  be  corrupted.  Shak. 
CpR-RDPT'(T»o,  n.  The  act  of  vitiating.  Bp.  Taylor. 
CpR^RDPT'iNO,*p.  a.  Making  Corrupt ;  vitiating;  deprav- 
ing. 
CpR-RDP'TipN,  It.   Act  of  corrupting  ;  state  of  being  cor 

rupted ;  the  destruction  of  form  or  mode  of  existence  of 

a  natural  body  ;  putrescence  ;  depravation  ;  wickeduess ; 

perversion  of  principles  :  —  matter  or  pus  in  a  sore.  —  • 

(Law)  The  taint  derived  to  a  man  and  his  issue  by  trea* 

son  or  felony  ;  an  act  done  to  pervert  justice  ;  bribery. 
CpR-ROp'TipN-Jsx,*  n,    A  defender  of  corruption.    fVest 

Rev. 
CpR-RDp'TfVE,  a.   Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  coi 

rupting. 
Cpr-rDpt'L]ESS,  u.  Insusceptible  of  corruption.  Drydem 
CpR-RDPT'Ly,  (uf.  In  a  corrupt  manner;  viciously. 
Cpr-bDpt'n;?ss,  n.  Putrescence;  vice. 
CpR-RtPT'RESS,  71.  She  who  corrupts.  Cotgrave. 
Cor'sXc,"*"  71.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tartarj 

Booth. 
CdR-s'AftE'*  n.  [Fr.]    The  waist :  —  a    part   of  femala 

dress.  Swrenne, 
Cor'sJlir,  (ki5r'sAr)  ti.  [corsare,  It.]   A  pirate  ;  the  vessel 

of  a  pirate  or  corsair.  —  Used  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Corse,  or  Corse,  fkors,  S.  fV,  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  kBrs,  K.  Stu, 

fVb.]  71.  [corsj  corse^  old  Fr.]  A  dead  body ;  a  carcasa. 

—  A  poetical  word  for  corpse. 
Corse'L£:t,  (kiJrsMet)  n,  [corseletj  Fr.]  Light  armor  forth* 

fore  part  of  the  body. 
Corse'let,  v.  a.   To  encircle,  as  with  a  corselet.  Beaum, 

^  FL 
C6R3E'-PRfi§-:ENT,  71,  (Law)  A  mortuary.  Bla'kstone. 
C6r's?t,  71.    [Fr.]    An  article  of  dress  worn  round  th« 

body  ;  a  woman's  bodice  or  stays. 
Cor'sj-cXn,*  71.  A  native  of  Corsica.  Boawell. 
C6r'S|-cXn,*  a.  Relating  to  Corsica.  Murray, 
Cors'nj;:d,'*=  n.  (Law)   The  bread  of  execration,  or  ordea-' 

mouthful,  formerly  used  by  an  accused  person,  who 

wished,  in  swallowing  it,  that  it  might  destroy  liim,  if 

guilty.   Blackstone. 
Cor' TEGEj  (kHr't^zh)  n.  [Ft.]  A  train  of  attendants. 
CoR'TE^'f  IkHr't^Zj  Ja.  K. ;  kor'tez,  Sm.]  n.  pi.  [tip.]  Tbr 

states  or  legislative  body  of  Spain,  composed  of  nobility 

clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities :  —  also  of  PortugaL 
CbR'T&Xjii.  [L.]  pi.  coR'Tf-CE^.  The  outer  baik ;  cot 

er.  Bentley. 
Cor'ti-cal,  a.  [cortexy  L.]   Barky ;  belonging  to  the  rind 
Cor'ti-cAt-£d,  a.  Resembling  the  bark  uf  a  tree.  BrowM 
Cor-T|-cIf'er-o08,*  o.  Producing  bark.  SmarL 
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»pH  lt9'j-FOBM,*  a.  In  the  form  of,  or  like,  bark.  ^mart. 
CSb  Tj-COSE,  a.  Full  of  bark.  Bailey,  [r.] 
CpR  TlF^J-D^a,*  n.  A  species  of  polype.  Brands 
CoR'TfJLEj*  n.     [It.]  (jSrcA.)    An  open,  quadrangular  or 
curved   area  in  a  dwelling-house,  surrounded   by  the 
buildings  of  the  house  Itself.  Brande. 
Cp-aON'DVM,*  n.  (Miiu)  Acrystallized  or  massive  mineral, 
of  extreme  hardness,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  composed  of 
nearly  pure  alumina.  Brande. 
Cp-ROs'cANT,  o,  [conwco,  L.]  Glittenng'by  flashes;  flash- 
ing; cleaming;  shining. 

rp-RDs'CATE,  V.  71.    [i.  CORUSCATED  ;  pp.  CORU8CATINO,  CO- 
RUSCATED.] To  glitter ;  to  flash.   QreenkilL 
'  C6r-vs-ca'ti9N,  n.  A  flash  ;  quick  vibration  of  light. 

CoRVE,*  n.  A  sort  of  wagon  used  in  coal-mines.  Scriven. 

Cos^VEE',*  n  [Ft.]  {Ftudcdlaw)  The  obligation  toper- 
form  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  &;c.,  for  a 
sovereign  or  feudal  lord.  Brande. 

CoR-r£:TTE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  advice-boat;  a  sloop-of-war 
having  les?  than  twenty  guns.  Surenne. 

Cqr-v£t'to,  n,  [coT-aettfl,  It.]  The  curvet.  Peachanu 

CoR'vjNE  *  a.  Relating  to  a  crow  or  raven.  Ash. 

CoR'VQ-RANT,*  n.  A  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe, 
commonly  called  the  cormorant.  Crdbh. 

Cdu'ripSj*  Tu  [L.]  A  crow  or  raven  ;  a  constellation. — 
(MU.)  An  engme  with  a  hook  like  a  crow's  beak.  Hamil- 
ton. 

C6r-y-bXn'T|-ate,*  (k3r-e-ba.n'she-at)  v.  n.  To  sleep  with 
the  eyes  open ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  lunatic.  Jlsh. 

C6r-y-bXn'tic,  a.  Madly  agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the 
Corybantesj  or  priests  of  Cybele.  Cudworth. 

•■/Sr-y-da'le-^,*  n.  (CAem.J  An  alkaline  principle  from 
the  corydalis  tuberosa.   Brande. 

C6r'¥M.B,*  n.  [corymbusj  L.]  (Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  raceme;  an  umbel  with  a 
lengthened  axis ;  a  compounded  discou-a  flower,  such  as 
the  daisy  or  common  marigold.  P.  Cyc. 

Cp-Ri2^M'Bl-ATE,*  a.  Decked  with  ivy  berries.  Crabb. 

C9-R5'M'BJ-iT-:?D,  a.  Garnislied  with  ivy  berries.  Bailey. 

C6r-YM-bIjp':?R-oDs,  a.  Bearing  clusters  or  corymbs.  Qmiti- 
cy. 

C6R-yM-B6sE',*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  corymb.  P.  Cyc 

C9-r5m'BOUS,*  a.  Same  as  corymbose.  Smart. 

;;p-Rf  M'bv-loOs,*  a.  Having  little  corymbs.  Smart. 

Cq-R^M' B i/s^  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  See  Corymb. 

C6R-¥-PHJi'NA,*  n.  (fc/t.)  A  fish  of  the  spinous  kind.  Hill. 

C^r-Y-phe'i/Sj  (k5r-f-fS'ias)  n.  {^corypftmuSj  L.]  pi.  L.  c6r^ 
¥-PH^'l;  Eng.  coB-V-PHE'ys-Ey.  The  leader  of  the 
ancient  dramatic  chorus  ;  a  leader;  a  chief.  Soutli. 

Cp-RY'ZA,*  71.  [Kdpv^a,]  {Med.)  A  copious  running  from 
the  nose.  Brande, 

Cps-c'In'p-mXn-cy,  71.  [KStTKiifov  and  fiavTsia.]  Divination 
by  a  sieve.  Cfuimbers. 

C6-se'c^nt,  [ko-se'k^nt,  Ja.K.Sm.;  ko-sek'jnt.  P.}  n. 
The  secant  of  the  complement  of  an  angle  or  arc. 

rfi^'EN,  (kuz'zn)  V.  a.  See  Cozen. 

t!6§'EN-^<ji^E,*  or  Co§'lN-A(^E,*  n.  (Law)  An  ancient  writ 
for  the  right  heir  against  the  intruder.  Blackstone. 

C6s'en-Ing,*  tu  {Law)  Any  thing  done  deceitfully.  Crabb. 
■  Co's?Y,*  a.    Snug  ;    warm  ;  comfortable ;  easy.  Brockett. 
Social  ;  talkative ;  chatty.  Dickens. 

Co'§EY-Liy,*  ad.  In  a  cosey  manner.  J.  Doddridge  Hum- 
phreys. 

CoSH'^R-^Ne,  Ti.  {Law)  A  prerogative,  which  some  lords 
of  manors  had,  to  sleep  and  feast  with  their  retinue  at 
the  houses  of  their  tenants.  Crabb. 

tCo'§l?R,  (ko^zher)  71.  A  botcher  j  a  tailor.  Shak. 

Co-siG-NlF'l-CA-ilVE,  a.  Signifymg  the  same.   Cockeram. 

Co'siNE,  n.  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  angle  or  arc. 

Cp$-MET'ic,  «.  [K0<TixriTtK6s.]  A  wash  to  remove  freckles 
and  pimples,  and  to  improve  or  beautify  the  slcin. 

Cp§-m£t'|,c,  a.  Increasing  beauty  ;  beautifying.  Pope. 

Ch^'VLlCy*  a.  Same  as  cosmical.   Oeol.  Tracts. 

C6§'MJ-C^L,  (kSz'me-kjl)  a.  [kog/xos.]  Relating  to  the 
world  ;  rising  or  setting  with  the  sun,  as  opposed  to 
acromjcal. 

C6?'Mi-CAi.-L¥,  ad.  With  the  sun:  not  acronycally. 

Cp§-m6g''p-NAL,*  a.  Relating  to  cosmogony.  Ed.  Rev. 

Cp^-m6g'P-nIst,  71.  One  versed  in  cosmogony. 

Cp^-Mda'p-Ny,  71,  [(ftftr/ifis  and  yovi].'}  The  science  that 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  world  or  the  universe.    See 

COSMOLOOT. 

t,p§-M6G'RA-PH?R,  71,  One  versed  in  cosmography. 

CC^-MP-grXph'i-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  cosmography.  SeU 
den, 

Cd^-MP-OKXPH';H:;^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cosmograpbical  man- 
,  ner. 

CP9-m6g'RA-PH¥,  (kpz-mBg'r^-fe)  71.  [x 6c fjiog  and  ypd(}><xj.] 
The  science  or  art  of  describing  the  world,  including  as- 
tronomy, gieography,  and  geology. 

36s'Mp-LABE,*  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  distances. 
Praacis.  , 

/P9-m6l'a-'^^V»*  '"^  The  worship  paid  to  the  world  and 
its  parts  by  some  pagans.  Cudworth. 


C69-Mp-L6p'j-CAL,*  fl.  Relating  to  cosmology    Smart 

Cp§-M6L'p-9-tsT,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  cosmoK  gj 
Lyell. 

Cp§-m:6l'p-p^y,*  71.  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  thi 
world  or  universe,  its  structure,  and  its  parts.  Lyell, 

Cps-M6M'E-TRy,*  71.  The  art  of  measuring  the  world 
Blount,  [the  world.  HallyweU 

Co§-Mp-PLXs'T|C,  a.   [*(S(r/iof  and  TrAafrn/ftiff,]   Forming 

C6§-mp-p6l'j-tan,  71.  A  cosmopolite.  Mire. 

C6§-Mp-P6L'i-TAN-I§M,*7k  Cosmopolitism.  Ed.  Rev. 

Co§-M6p'p-LiTE,  71.  [«^o-/ios  and  KoXirm  ]  A  citizen  of 
the  world.  Howell. 

C6§-Mp-Pp-LlT'i-cAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  &  cosmop- 
olite. Hakluyt. 

Cp^-mGp'p-lj-tTsm,*  71.  The  qualities  or  principles  of  a 
cosmopolite.  Coleridge. 

C5$-Mp-RA'M^,*  II.  [KtStr/xos  and  frpno).]  A  species  of  pio-, 
turesque  exhibition  of  the  world,  or  portions  of  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  drawings  laid  horizontally  round 
a  semicircular  table,  and  reflected  by  mirrors ;  an  oil 
painting  seen  through  a  magnifying-glass.  Prancis. 

Co§-mp-rXm'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cosmorama.  Hamilton. 

C6ss,*  n.  A  measure  of  distance  in  India,  about  a  miU 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  varying  in  diflerent  parts.  Mau 
com. 

Cds's^CK,  n.  One  of  the  military  people,  skilful  as  horse- 
men, who  inhabit  some  parts  of  tire  Russian  empire  bor- 
dering ori  the  river  Don,  &c. 

CSs'sART,*  n.  Same  as  cosset.  Farm.  Ency, 

C5s^SET,  71.  [casicciojlt.']  A  Iamb  brought  up  without  thfl 
dam  ;  a  pet  lamb ;  a  pet. 

C6s'sET,*  V.  a.  To  fondle  ;  to  make  a  pet  of.  Forby. 

tC6s'sjc,  a.  [cosa.  It.]  Relating  to  algebra.  Bp.  Hall. 

||C0ST,  (kSst  or  kaust;  [kSst,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kaust,  J 
K.  Wb.  Jfares.]  n.  \kost,  D.]  That  which  is  paid  for  any 
thing;  price;  charge;  expense;  loss;  luxury.  —  {Law) 
pi.  Expenses  of  a  lawsuit, 

IJCOST,  V.  a.  [cousteTj  old  Fr.]  [1.  cost  ;  pp.  costing,  cdst.I 
To  be  bought  for ;  to  be  had  at  the  price  of. 

tC6sT,  n.  [costa^  L.]  A  rib,  or  side.  B.  Jonson.  [Ci/fl, 

CUs'ta*  n.    [L.,arib.]  (BoU)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf".  P 

■fCdsT'^GE,*  71.  Cost;  expense.   Chaucer. 

Cos't^l,  o.  Belonging  to  the  ribs.  Browne. 

Cos'taru,  n.  [|A  head.  Shale."]  A  large,  round  apple. 

Cos't^rd-M6ng'er,  71.  A  seller  of  apples  and  fruit.  Bvr 
ton. 

Cos'T^TE,*  a.  Having  ribs  or  lines.  Brande. 

Cos'tat-ed,*  a.  Encircled  with  ribs.  Hill. 

C6s'ter-M6ng'er,  71.   Same  as  costard-monger.  Fotherbp 

CosTiEj*  n.  (West  Indies)  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  a 
fustie.  Hodgson. 

CSs'tive,  a.  [cmistipatusj  L.]  Constipated  or  bound  in  thfl 
body  ;  close  ;  restringent ;  confined  ;  unpermeable. 

C6s'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  costive  manner.  Dr.  AUen. 

C6s'TivE-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  costive. 
Cost'less,  a.  Costing  nothing.  Barrow.  See  Cost. 
Cost'lj-ness,  n.  State  of  being  costly. 
CosT'Ly,  a.  Expensive  :  dear ;  of  great  price. 

G6sT'MA-Ry,  71.  [costusjlj.]  Aperennial, odoriferous  plant 
a  kind  of  tansy. 

tCds'TREL,  71.  A  b9ttle.   Skinner. 

Cps-TtJME',  n.  [costume,  Fr.l  Style  of  aress  ;  cnaracteristio 
dress.  —  (Painting  ana  Sculpture)  The  adaptation  of  the 
dress,  and  whole  detail  of  a  picture,  to  character,  time, 
and  place. 

C6s'TUMED,*  (kSs'tumd)  a.  Wearing  a  costume.  Ee.  Rev 

fCosT'v-oOs,*  a.  Costly.  Bale. 

C6-sDf'fer-er,  71.  A  fellow-sufferer.  Wycherly. 

fCo-sv-PREME',  71.  A  partaker  of  supremacy.  Shah. 

Co'§Y,*  a.  Snug ;  chatty.  Smart.     See  Coset. 

Cote   >  '^^  '^^  ^"*^  ^^  '''^^  names  of  places,  come  generaltv 

Coat'  )     ^'°'^'^  ^^^  Saxon  cot,  a  cottage.  Gibson. 

C&T,  71.  A  small  house  ;  a  cottage ;  a  dovecot ;  a  small  bed ; 

a  cradle  ;    a    hammock :  —  a   cotquean :  —  a    cade-lamb. 

Grose,  [f  A  small  boat.  Sp&nser] 
Co-tXb'V-LATE,  v.  a.  See  Contabulate. 
Co-tXn'(^ent,  71.  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  as 

angle  or  arc. 
Cote,  71.  A  cottage ;  a  sheepcot.  See  Cot. 
fCOTE,  ■0.  a.  To  leave  behind  ;  to  overpass.  Chapman, 
fCoTE,  V.  a.  See  (^uote,  which  was  formerly  written  cofa. 
Co-t£M'pp-R^-R¥,  n.&:.a.  See  Contemporary. 
Co-t£n'4.nt,*  71.  A  tenant  in  common.  Smart. 
Co-TE-RIE'f  (ko-te-re')  [k5-te-r5',  IV.  J.  Ja. ;  ko'te-rS,  K.f 

k5t-e-re',  Sm.]  tu  [Fr.]  A  friendly  or  fashioTiable'associa- 

tion  ;  a  club ;  a  society. 
C6t'gAre,*  71.  Refuse,  clotted  wool.  Crabb. 
Co'th6n,*7i.  a  quay,  dock,  or  wharf.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Cp-THtJR'N^TE,    or    Cp-THtJR'NAT-^D,  O,     HaVUlg    bu* 

kins.  Todd. 
CQ-THifR'NUS^*n.  [L.]  pi.  COTHURNI.  A  Bort  of  anciei* 

buskin.  Hamilton. 
Cp-Tlc'V-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  whetstones.  Smart 


^  Buinc  pagaiia.  K,u,u.u/vrui.  civ-riu' v-ijAtt,'"  a.  xteiaung  lo  or  iiKe  wneisiones.  ; 
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Vv  tTu^l,*  a.  Noting  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
Uij-oughout  which  high  water  takes  place  at  the  same  in- 
stunt  of  time.  PhiU  Tram, 

Dv-tIl'lqn,  (k9-tll'y(?n)rk9-til'yyn,  p.  K  K  Ja.,-  kg-ttl'- 
yong,  W.  SmA  n.  {cotillon,  Fr.]  A  brisk,  lively  dance, 
usually  for  eight  persons  ;  the  tune  played  with  it. 

C6t'IjXnx),  n.  Land  ap|sendant  to  a  cottage. 

CdT'Quii  AN,  (kiSt'kwen;  71.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with 
affairs  properly  belonging  to  women.  Shdk. 

tC6T-<iUEAN'|-Ty,*  71.  Behavior  of  a  cotquean.  B.  Jonson, 

C6ts'wold,  71.  SheepcotB  in  an  open  country;  whence 
the  large  tract  of  downa  called  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Glouces- 
tenihire. 

C5t'ta,*7l  a  sort  of  measure  used  for  measuring  cowries, 
of  which  it  holds  12,000.  Crabb. 

C^T'TA-B&tiy*  n.  [L.1  An  ancient  game  or  amusement, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups  into  little 
basins.  Brande. 

C6T'T^<j^E,  n.  A  hut ;  a  cot ;  a  small  house ;  a  house  of  one 
Btory. 

COt'ta^'ED,  (kGt'tgjd)  a.  Having  cottages.  Collins. 

tC6T'TA(?E-i.y,  a.  Rustic;  like  a  cottage.  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6t'ta-{^er,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage.  —  {Law)  One 
who  lives  rent-free,  on  a  common. 

C6t'ter,  n.  One  who  inhabits  a  cottaga  Bums. 

COt'ter,*  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron  or  wood  used 
for  fastening.  Tanner. 

tC6T'Tj-]^R,  n.  Same  as  tottw.  Bp.  Hall, 

C6t'ton,  (kSt'tn)  n.  [cotouj  Fr.J  The  downy  substance 
growing  in  the  pods  of  the  cotton  plant  or  shrub ;  a  spe- 
.  cies  of  vegetable  wool ;  cloth  made  of  cotton. 

CSt'ton,  (kSt'tn)  a.  Made  of  or  consisting  of  cotton. 

C35t'ton,  (kSt'tn)  v.  n.  To  rise  with  a  nap ;  to  cement ; 
to  unite  with.  Swift, 

C6t'ton-^In,*  n.  A  machine  for  cleansing  cotton.  Whit- 
neij. 

C6t'ton-GrXss,*  71.  A  plant  having  woolly  tufts.  Booth. 

C5t'ton-MAn-V-B'Xc'tp-ry,*71.  A  cotton-mill.  Gfijie.  JWao-. 

C6t'ton-M"[Ll,*7i.  A  mill  for  manufacturing  cotton  cloths 
and  stuffs.  Peel. 

fC6T'TON-oDs,  (kot'tn-Hs)  a.  Like  cotton.  Evelyn. 

C6t'ton-PlXnt,*7i.  A  plant  of  several  varieties,  which 
produces  cotton,  of  the  genus  gossypiuvu  P.  Cyc. 

Cot'ton-ThIs'tle,*  (IcSt'tn-this'sl)  n.  A  tall,  fine-flow- 
ering, biennial  plant.  Booth. 

CdT'TON-wooD',*  (kSt'tn-wdd')  ti.  A  tree  resembling  the 
poplar.  P.  Cyc. 

Cot'ton-Wool',*  (kSt'tn-war)  /*.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  cotton.  Gent.  Mag. 

C6t'ton-¥,  (k5t'tn-e)a.  Full  of  cotton  ;  downy. 

C6t'tr?l,*  n.  A  trammel  to  hang  a  pot  on  over  the  fire. 
Crabb. 

C6t'vn-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  acicular  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

C6T'y-LA,  n.  [KOTv^ri.]  An  ancient  liquid  measure. — 
(AnaU)  A  hollow,  particularly  the  cavity  of  a  bone  which 
receives  the  end  of  another. 

C6t'¥-LE.  71.  Same  as  cotyla. 

C6T-V-I*Ji'D9N,*  [k3t-?-Ie'd9n,  Sm.  P.  Cyc.  Brande,  Wb.  ,■ 
k9-til'9-d5n,  Crabb,  Scudamore.]  n.  [kutvXtj.]  (Bot.)  The 
seminal  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  the  lobe  that  nourishes  the 
seed  of  a  plant.  —  (^7iat.)A  cup-shaped,  vascular  produc- 
tion of  the  chorion  in  ruminants.  Brande. 

C6t-v-l£d'p-no0s,*  a.  Having  a  seed-lobe.  P.  Cyc. 

Cp-TlfL'i-FORM,*  a.  Having  a  rotate  figure  with  an  erect 
limb.  Brands, 

CoOcH,  V.  71.  [coucher,  Fr.]  [t.  couched;  pp.  couching, 
COUCHED.]  To  lie  down ;  to  recline  on  the  knees ;  to 
stoop,  or  bend  down. 

CbOcH.  V.  a.  To  lay  down  j  to  bed  ;  to  hide  ;  to  include.  — 
(Med.)  To  depress  a  cataract,  or  filmy  humor,  obstructing 
vision,  so  as  to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it. 

CdOcH,  n,  A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  bed :  —  a  layer  or  heap  of  bar- 
ley prepared  for  malting;  a  malting-floor: — a  coating  or 
laying  of  any  adhesive  substance  on  wood,  plaster,  can- 
vas, &c.,  to  overcome  porosity. 

43oOch'an-cv,*  71.  (Law)  Act  of  repose  by  lying  down. 
Burrows, 

CoOch'ant,  o.  (Her.)  Lying  down;  squatting. —  (Law) 
Levant  and  couchantj  with  regard  to  beasts,  signifies  one 
complete  day  and  night. 

Cdv'pnEE^  (kS'sha)  71.  [Fr.]  A  word  opposed  to  levee; 
bedtime,  or  visits  received  about  bedtime.  Drydm. 

CbOcH'ER,  71.  One  who  couches ;  a  register-book  in  mon- 
asteries. —  (Law)  A  factor  resident  in  a  place  while 
trading. 

CoOch'f£l-LOW,  n.  A  bedfellow.  SkaJc. 

CoOcH'QRtss,  71.  A  perennial,  creeping  grass,  called  also 
creeping  wheat-grass,  dog-grass,  and  knot-grass. 

CoOcH'jNfi,  Ti.  The  act  of  bending. —  (Med.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  cataract  from  the  eye. 

t'6u-DEE',*  71.  [Fr.]  A  measure  taken  from  the  elbow  to 
the  hand.  Crabb, 

|l  JOUGH,  (kSf  07-  kauf)  [kSf,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  k^uf, 


J.  Wb.  JVares.^  n.  A  convulsive  effort  of  the  .  jngs,  wtti 
noise,  to  get  nd  of  phlegm  or  other  matter. 

||CoUGii,  (kSf )  V.  n.  [i.  COUGHED  ;  pp.  coughing,  coughed.'; 
To  have  the  lung8  convulsed ;  to  make  the  noise  of  i 
cough. 

jtCouaH,  (kSf )  V.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough.  Wiseman, 

IJCouGH^ER,  (ttSf  ?r)  71.  One  who  coughs. 

C60H'^(;^E,  (Kba'?;j)  n.  An  Indian  bean,  the  pods  of  whicb 
sting  like  a  nettle  :  —  written  also  cowitch  and  cowage. 

CoOl,*  71.  A  tub  or  vessel  with  two  ears.  Crabb  See  Gowz. 

Could,  (kfid)  i.  from  Can.  Was  able.  See  Caw. 

CoOl'stAff,*7i.  Crabb.  See  Cowlstaff. 

Coul't:er,  (kol't^r)  n.  See  Colter. 

Coul't:eb-n£b,'^  n.  A  name  of  the  bird  pufiin.  Ooldsmith> 

C6u'm^r-Ine,*  n.  A  crystalline,  odoriferous  principle  tx- 
tracte'd  from  the  tonka  bean,  the  seed  of  the  coumareunt 
odorata.  Brande. 

CoOn'cii^,  n.  [concilium,  L.1  An  assembly  met  for  deliber 
ation  or  to  give  advice ;  a  body  of  councillors  whose  duty 
it  is  to  advise  a  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  on  affairs  o 
government ;  a  body  of  divines,  or  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, assembled  to  give  advice,  or  to  deliberate  and  act  on 
some  matter  of  religion;  an  assembly;  a  diet;  a  convo- 
cation ;  a  convention. 

CoOn'cjLi-Board,  (kbun'sjl-bord)  71.  Council-table,  whera 
matters  of  state  are  deliberated.  Clarendon. 

CoOn'cIl-Cham'ber,*  n.  An  apartment  occupied  by  a 
council,  or  appropriated  to  deliberations  on  government 
Milton. 

fCoON'ciL-IST,*  71.  A  member  of  a  council;  an  adviser 
Milton. 

CbON'cii--LpR,*7i.  Amember  of  a  council ;  one  who  given 
advice  in  relation  to  public  affairs.  Brande.  J)5"  This  word 
is  very  often  confounded,  in  its  orthography,  with  counsel- 
lor, a  lawyer,  or  one  who  gives  counsel  to  individuals. 

CoG'n'cil-tiuX'N,*  n,  A  member  of  a  city  common  counciL 
Oent,  Mag.  [Fentoiu 

CoOn'oil-PR'Sof,*  a.    Disregarding  or  opposing  atlvice. 

CoOn'cjl-Ta'ble,  n.  A  council-board.  Milton. 

tCo-Drr-DER,-STXND'|Nft,7i.  Mutual  understanding. /foweM. 

fCo-V-NlTE',  (ko-yy-nif)  v.  a.  To  unite.  More. 

CoOn'sel,  71.  [consilium,  L. ;  conseilf  Fr.J  Advice ;  direc- 
tion ;  instruction  ;  consultation  ;  deliberation  ;  prudence  ; 
secrecy. — A  counsellor,  or  the  counsellors,  advocates,  or 
lawyers,  collectively,  who  plead  a  cause. 

CoOn'sel,  v.  a.  [coTweiKer,  Fr.]  [i.  counselled  ;  pp.  couw- 
sELLiNG,  COUNSELLED.]  To  givc  advice  to ;  to  adviso. 

CoOn'sel-la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  counselled. 

CbOw'SEL-LpR,  n,  [conseiller,  Fr.]  One  who  counsels ;  one 
who  pleads  in  a  court  of  law  ;  a  barrister ;  a  mem  ber  of  a 
council;  a  councillor.  See  Councillor. 

CoOn'sel-lpr-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  counsellor.  Bacon. 

CoOw'SijgL-KEiJp'ER,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  secret.  Sltak. 

CoOn's^l-keep'ing,  a.  That  preserves  secrecy. 

CoOnt,  v.  a,  [compter,  old  Fr.]  [i,  counted  ;  pp.  count- 
ing, COUNTED.]  To  number  ;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  ;  to  com- 
pute ;  to  rate  ;  to  estimate ;  to  calculate ;  to  esteem  ;  to  ac- 
count ;  to  impute  to. 

CoOkt,  v.  n.  To  found  an  account  or  scheme  ;  with  upon, 

CoOnt,  71.  [compte,  Fr.]  Number;  reckoning;  numbet 
summed;  estimation;  account. —  (Law)  A  charge  in  an 
indictment,  or  a  declaration  in  pleading. 

CoOnt,  n.  [comte^  Fr.]  A  title  of  nobility,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  esteemed  equivalent  to  earl. 

CbONT'A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  numbered.  Spenser 

CoOn't^-nXnce,  71.  [contmance,  Fr.J  Exterior  appearance 
of  the  face  or  visage ;  the  form  of  the  face ;  air ;  look , 
patronage ;  support ;  encouragement. 

CoOn'TE-nance,  v.  a.  [i.  countenanced;  pp.  countk- 
NANciNo,  countenanced.]  To  support ;  to  encourage;  to 
favor  ;  to  patronize  ;  to  sanction. 

CoOn'te-hXn-cer,  n.  One  who  countenances. 

CoOnt'er,  n.  Oiie  who  counts ;  an  imitation  of  a  piece  oi 
money,  used  as  a  means  of  counting ;  the  table  of  a  shop 
on  which  money  is  counted ;  the  breast  of  a  horse ;  a 
prison  in  London. 

CoOn'ter,  ad.  [contra,  L.]  Contrary  to  ;  in  a  wrong  wa> 
—  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  and  signifies  agabust^ 
in  opposition. 

C6GN-TER-SCT',tJ.  a.    [i.  COUNTERACTED  ;pj).  COUNTERACT 

iNG,  COUNTERACTED.]  To  hinder  by  contrary  action;  to 

act  against ;  to  oppose. 
CoOn-ter-Xc'tipn,  71.  Opposite  agency  or  action. 
CbON'TER-Xc-TiVE,*a.  Having  an  opposite  action.  Mauth- 

der. 
CoOn't^:r-Ap-proach',*7i.  (Fot*.)  Atrench  leading  from 

the  covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  of 

either  flank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  thi 

besiegers  are  formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenien 

distance  towards  the  country.  P.  Cyc 
CoOn'ter-At-trAc'tipn,  ti.  Opposite  attraction. 

CoCN-TER-BXL'ANCE,    v.    a.     [i.    COUNTERBALANCED;    Jip 

COUNTERBALANCING,      COUNTERBALANCED.]        To      Weijifc 

against;  to  equiponderate.  Boyle, 
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t '  Dpt'ter-bXLi-^nce,  n.  Opposite  or  equivalent  power. 

Gc^Dn'TEr-bond.  n.  A  bond  to  save  harmless  oim  who 
IS  given  a  bona  to  another ;  a  counter-surety. 

C<:  On-t?r-bOff',  w.  a.  To  repel  or  strike  back.  Dryden. 

CcOn'ter-bDff,  n.  A  blow  or  stroke  producing  a  recoil. 

tCoGw'TER-cXST,  n.  A  trick  ;  delusive  contrivance.  Spen- 
ser. 

CoOn'ter-cAs_t-^r,  tu  A  reckoner,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

CoOn'ter-chan(?e.  71.  Exchange;  reciprocation.  S/taft. 

CoOn-t^r-chan^e',  V,  a.  To  exchange.  J.  HalL 

CoOn'ti^r-ChXr^e,*  n.  An  opposite  charge.  Baxter. 

CoOn'ter-charm,  n.  That  which  breaks  a  charm.  SeotU 

C<50n-t:er-charm',  v.  a.  To  destroy  enchantment.  Falh- 
land. 

CoOn-ter-chEck',  V,  a.  To  oppose ;  to  check.  Draytoju 

CoOn't^:r-ch£ck,  ».  A  stop;  rebuke.  Skak. 

JoON'TJeR-cDB-R?NT,*fl.  Running  in  an  opposite  way. 
Sm.art. 

CoOn'ter-cOr-r^nt,*  71.  An  opposite  current.  Smart. 

fCoON'TER-Djs-TlNc'TipN,  71.  Contradistinction.  More. 

CoOk-ter-drAw',  v.  a.  [i.  counterdrew  ;  pp.  counter- 
drawing,  counterdrawn.]  To  trace  the  lines  of  a  draw- 
ing through  transparent  paper. 

CoON-TER-iSv'j-DfiNCE,  71.  Opposite  evidence. 

jCbON'TER-EAI^-ANCE,  n.  See  Codnterfesance. 

CoOw'T]?:r-fe1t,  (kaQn'ter-f  it)  v.  a.    [contrefaire,  Fr.]  [i. 

COUNTERFEITED  ;  pp.  COUNTERFEITING,  COUNTERFEITED.] 

I'o  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an  original  3 

to  feign  ;  to  forge  j  to  imitate. 

CoOn'ter-feYt,  (kban'ter-flt)  v.  n.  To  feign.  Skak. 

CoCn'ter-feIt,  a.  Forged;  fictitious;  feigned;  dissem- 
bled ;  fallacious  ;  fraudulent ;  spurious  ;  supposititious  ; 
false. 

CoOn'ter-feTt,  n.  An  impostor ;  a  copy  intended  to  be 
passed  off  for  an  original ;  a  forgery  ;  a  copy. 

CbON'T?R-FElT-ER,  71.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  a  forger. 

CoOn'ter-feIt-lv,  ffl(/.  Falsely;  fictitiously.  Shak. 

CoOn'T¥r-feIt-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  counterfeit. 

CoOn-ter-fer'ment,  n,  A  Contrary  ferment.  Addison. 

fC60H-TER-FE'§^NCE,  71,  [conir^aisaiice,  Fr.]  Forgery. 
Spenser. 

Co0n't:?r-fX3s'VRE,*  (kbfln'ter-flsh'yur)  n.  SeeCoNTRA- 

FISSURE. 

CbON'TER-FORCE,*7i.  A  force  that  counteracts.  Coleridge. 

CoOn'ter-fort,  71.  (Fort.)  A  buttress  or  pier  built  against, 
and  in  right  angles  to,  a  wall,  to  strengthen  it;  pillars 
supporting  walls. 

Cot)N'TER-&AG-E,  71.  A  method  to  measure  the  joints  by 
transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to  the  place  of  the 
tenon. 

CbOw'TER-GuiRD,  (-g'drd)  n.  {Fort.)  A  small  rampart  with 
a  parapet  and  ditch  to  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  a 
place. 

CbGN'T?R-lN'FiiV-r.NCE,  V.  a.  To  hinder  by  contrary  in- 
fluence. 

CoOn'ter-li-bra'tion,  71.  See  Libbation. 

CoCn'ter-lIght,  (kbdn'ter-llt)  n.  A  light  destroying  the 
advantageous  effect  of  another  light. 

CoOn-TER-mAnd',  u,  a.  [contremander^  Fr.]  [i.  counter- 
manded ;   pp.   COUNTERMANDING,   COUNTERMANDED.]    To 

order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  before ;  to  revoke 
a  command. 

CbCN'T?R-MiND,  n.  A  change  or  repeal  of  a  former  order. 

CoCn-ter-mXnd'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  countermand- 
ed. Bacon. 

CbOw-TER-MX.RCH',  V.  n.  To  march  back. 

CoOn'ter-mXrch,  n.  A  retrograde  march. 

CbOw'TiR-MJiRK,  71.  A  second  or  third  mark  on  a  bale  of 
goods  consigned  to  different  owners ;  the  mark  of  the 
London  goldsmiths'  company ;  a  second  mark  or  stamp 
on  a  coin  or  medal. 

CoOn-ter-mark',  v.  a.  To  place  a  countermark  ;  to  hol- 
low a  horse^s  teeth,  to  conceal  his  age. 

CoOn'ter-mine^  71.  {Fort.)  A  mine  or  trench  formed  to 
frustrate  the  use  Df  one  made  by  an  enemy. 

CoCn-ter-mine',  v.  a.  To  defeat  by  counter-working. 

ObCw-TER-Mo'TipN,  n.  Contrary  motion.  Digby. 

CoOn-ter-mSve'm^nt,  71.  An  opposite  movement. 

CoOlT'TER-MiJRE,  71.  [contrcmvr^  Fr.]  A  wall  built  behind 
another  wall,  to  supply  its  place.  See  Contramure. 

CoCn-teb-mCre',  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  countermure. 

CoOn-teb-nXt'v-RALi  a.  Contrary  to  nature.  Harvey,  [r.] 

CbON'TER-NblijiE,  n.  A  noise  overpowering  another. 

CbON-T^R-o'PEN-lNG,  71.  A  vent  on  the  contrary  aide. 

CoOn'ter-pace,  71.  Contrary  step  or  measure.  Swifi. 

CoOn'TER-pane,  71.  [contrepointej  Fr.]  A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 
ft  A  counterpart.  B.  Jov^on.] 

CoOn'ter-pXrt,  Tf,  The  correspondent  part.  —  {Mas.)  A 
part  opposite  to  another.  — (iaw)  A  duplicate  or  copy  of 
an  indenture  or  deed. 

CbON'TER-PE-Tt"TipN,  n.  A  petition  against  another. 

CoOn'ter-pe-tT"tipn,  (kSfin'ter-p?-tIsh'yn)  «■  «■  To  pe- 
.  tition  aijainst_another  petition. 

CbOw'TEB-PLEA,  71.  {Law)  A  rt-plication.  CowelL 


CoOn-T]EB-pl£ad',*  v.  a.  To  contradict;  to  dejjr  Mav* 
der. 

CbOS-T^R-PLbT',  V.   a.      [i.   COUNTERPLOTTED  ;  pp     COUtf 
TERPI.OTTI  NO,  COUNTERPLOTTED.]    TO  OppOSC  One    pint    b| 

another. 

CbDN'TER-PL6T.  71.  A  plot  formed  to  defeat  a  plot. 

CbON-Tl^R-PLbT'TjNG,  n.  The  act  of  opposing.  South. 

Coun'TJER-poICnt,  n.  [contrappunto.  It.]    A  counterpxne, 

an  opposite  point {Mus.)  The  setting  of  point  to  point 

or  the  noting  of  the  parts  in  such  order  that  each  note 
shall  correspond  with  those  that  are  to  harmonize  with  it 
in  the  other  parts  ;  the  modern  science  or  art  of  harmony 

CoON-TER-Pbi§E',  V.  a,  [U  COUNTERPOISED  ;  pp.  COUNTEB 

FoiaiNG,  COUNTERPOISED.]    To  counterbaJance  J  to  act 

against  with  equal  power. 
CbuPt'TER-pbiSE,  71.  Equivalence  of  weight  or  power. 
CbON-T?R-pbi'soN,  (-zn)  71.  Antidote  to  poison. 
CbON-TER-pbN'DER-ATE,*  ».  a.   To  counterbalance  j  to 

weigh  against,  Qu.  Rev. 
CoOn't^ir-prXc'tjce,  n.  Practice  in  opposition. 
CbOw-T^R-PRfis'suRE,  (-prSsh'ur)  n.  Opposite  force. 
CbON-TER-PRbj'ECT,  n.  An  opposite  project.  Swift. 
CoOw'ter-proof,*  71.    {En^aving)  An   impression  ob- 
tained from  another  impression  while  it  is  yet  wet  from  a 

copperplate,  in  which  the  design  is  in  the  same  directioi 

as  in  the  plate  itself.  Brande. 
CoOn-tier-prove',  v.  a.  To  take  a  counterproof  from  ;  to 

take  off  a  design  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through 

the  rolling  press,  on   another  piece  of  paper,  both  being 

moistened  with  a  sponge.  Chambera. 
Cbt)N'TER-R£v-9-Lt;'TipN,  n.  A  revolution  succeeding 

another  and  opposite  to  it. 
CoCn'ter  RJtv-p-LtJ'TipN-A-Ry,* a.  Acting  againstaprd. 

ceding  revolution.  Williams, 
CbON'TER-R£v-p-Lu'TiQN-lST,*  71,  A  subvcrter  of  a  rev 

olution.   WlUiams. 
CoOn-ter-rol',  v.  a.  See  Control, 
tCbON-TER-ROL'MENT,  n,  A  counter  account.  Bacon. 
CbON'TER-RoOND,*  K,  {Mil.)  A  body  of  officers  going  to 

visit  arid  inspect  the  rounds  or  sentinels.  Chambers. 
CotyN'TER-SA'Lj-^NT,*  a,  {Her.)  Leaping  from  each  other, 

or  contrariwise.  Crabb. 
CbON'TlgR-SCARF,  n.  See  Counterscarp. 
CoOh'ter-scXrp,  n.  {Fort.)  That  side  of  the  ditch  whicL 

is  next  to  the  enemy's  camp ;  the  covered  way  that  sui 

mounts  it. 
CbON-TER-gcDF'FEE,  n.  Conflict ;  contest.  HewyU 
CbON-TER-SEAL',u.  fl.  To  seal  together  with  others.  Shak 
CoOw-ter-se-cure',  v.  a.  To  render  more  secure  by  cor 

responding  means.  Burke. 
CbCw'TER-siSNSE,  n.  Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 
CoOn-ter-sIgn',  (kBQn-ter-sinO  v.  a.  fi.  countersigned, 

pp.  countersigning,  countersioned.j  To  sign  what  hai 

already  been  signed  by  a  superior. 
CoCn'ter-sign,  (kBiin'ter-sin)  n.  A  military  watchword. 

—  {Diplomacy)  The  signature  of  a  public  ofTicer  to  the 

charter  of  a  king,  prelate,  &c.,  by  way  of  certificate. 
CoOn'ter-sIg-nal,  71.  {Jfaut.)  A  responsive  signal. 
CbOw-TER-sl'NK','*  V.  a.  {Mech.)  To  take  off  the  edge  rounn 

a  hole,  in  order  to  let  in  the  head  of  a  screw  nail  so  that 

it  may  not  project.  Orier. 
CoON'TER-3iNK,*7i.  One  cavity  corresponding  in  position 

and  size  with  another.  Tanner, 
CoOn'ter-snXrl,  n.  Snarl  in  opposition.  Bnrtoii. 
CoOn-ter-stXt^VTE,  n.  A  contradictory  ordinance.  Ml- 

ton, 
Cbf>N'TER-ST£p,*7u  An  opposite  Step  or  procedure.  Mead. 
CoOn'TER-STROKE,  71.  A  stroke  returned.  Spenser. 
CbON-T^R-sttRE'TY,  (kaun-t^r-shurH?)  tu  A  counter  bond 

to  a  surety.  Sherwood, 
CoOn'ter-sway,  71,  An  opposite  influence.  MUtoiu 
CoDn'ter-tXl-lv,  n.  A  corresponding  tally. 
CbOw'TER-TASTE,  71,  False  taste.  Shenstone. 
CbOM-TER-Tfiw'pR,  71.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  mean  or  middle 

parts  of  music ;  high  tenor. 
CoOn'ter-tide,  n.  Contrary  tide.  Dryden, 
CbON'T]y;R-TlME,  71.  [contretemps, 'Fi,']  The  resistance  of  a 

horse  to  hia  proper  paces  :  —  defence  ;  opposition. 
CbCN'TER-TtJRW,  Tu  The  height  or  denouement  of  a  play. 
CbON-TiJER-VAIL',  V.  a.  [con/ra  and  -uoZeo,  L.]   [i.  counter- 
vailed ;    pp.    COUNTERVAILING,    COUNTERVAILED.]    To   be 

equivalent  to  ;  to  act  against  equally. 
CbtJN'TER-VAlli,  n.  Equal  weight  or  value.  South. 
CoOn'tjeir-view,  (-vfl)  7u  An  opposite  view ;  opposition 

contrast.  Swift, 
CoOn-ter-vote',  u. a.  To  oppose;  to  outvote.  Scott. 
CbON-TER-WEiGH',  (-wa)  V.  71.  To  weigh  against.  Aseham. 
CoOn'ter-weight,*  (-wat)  n,  A  weight  in  the  opposita 

scale.  Ooldsmith. 
CoOn-ter-wheel',  ».  fl.  {Mil.)  To  move  backwards  and 

forwards. 
CbON'TER-wlND,  71.  Contrary  wind. 
CbON-T?R-WORK',  (-wiirk)   V.  o,    [i.  coukterwroughI 

or    COUNTERWORKED  ;  pp.    COUNTEHWOBKINO,  COUNTF* 
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\  MoaoHT  or  couNTEiiwoHXED.]  To  countefact.  B,  Jortr 

son. 
fBONT'^sSjTi.  [cottKmsc,  Pr.]  The  Indy  of  a  count;  the  lady 

or  wife  of  an  earl  of  Great  Brilain  or  Ireland. 
CoOnt'ing-HoOse,  71,  A  room  for  mercnntile  accounts. 
C!oOnt'|no-R66m,*  n.  A  room  in  which  merchants  and 

tradesmen  keep  their  accounts   and  transact  business. 

Paker. 
CoONT'iNG-TA'BLE,*n.  A  table  for  casting  accounts.  JoAti- 

SOIU 

CoOn^'less,  tt.  Not  to  he  counted ;  innumerable. 
CoUn'tri-fied,  (kun'tr^-fid)  a.  Rustic;  rural ;  rude. 
CoDN'TRi-py,*  V.  a.  To  conform  to  the  country ;  to  make 

rustic.  Lloyd. 
CoOn'trV)  (kun'tr^)  n.  [contree,  Fr.]  A  large  tract  of  land ; 

a  region ;  one's  residence  or  native  land  ;  rural  parts,  op- 
posed to  tojon  or  city, 
CoDn'trv,  (kun'tre)  a.  Rustic;  rural;  rude;  uncivil. 
CoON'TRy-DiwcE,'(kiSn'tr?-dftns)7i.  A  dance  in  opposite 

lines:  —  also  written  contra-dance.    See  Contra-Dance. 
tCoDN^TRY-FoOT'iNa,*  (-fttt-)  n.  A  niral  dance.  Shak. 
Cot)N'TRV-<?r£N'TLE-M^N,*  Tu  A  gentleman  resident  in  the 

country.  Addison. 
CoOn'trv-man,  (kSn'tre-mgin)  n.  One  born  in  the  same 

country ;  a  compatriot ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  country ;  a 

rustic ;  a  farmer ;  a  peasant ;  a  swain. 
CoDN'TRY'-SEAT,*n.Arural  mansion  or  residence.  JiiAnson. 

CoDN'TRy-WOM'AN,*C-Wum'sin)7l.;p?.  COUNTRYWOMEN. 

A  woman  born  in  the  same  country;  a  woman  of  the 
country.  Ch.  Ob. 
CoOn'tv,  71.  [comUjFx.']  A  shire;  a  circuit;  a  district  or 
division  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  in  some  place  whereof 
courts  are  held ;  a  district  for  courts. 
CoOn'tv-Court,  n.  A  court  limited  to  a  county. 
CoON'Ty-Plij'^-TlNE,*  n.  A  county  possessed  of  royal 

privileges.  Crabb. 
CoOn'tv-Toi^n,*  n.  The  capital  town  of  a  county,  or  one 
in  which  the  county  courts  are  held ;  a  shire-town.  Jofmson. 
Covp-de-Qr'ace*  (k&'d^-gras')   n.   [Fr.]   The  mercy- 
stroke: —  the  stroke  that  puts  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
one  dying.  Macdonnel. 
Coup-de-Main,  (ko'de-mSng')  [kS'de-m'ing',  K. ;  k6'd?- 
mS.ng^  Sm. ;  kS-d^man',  Mavor.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  military  ex- 
pression, denoting  an  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and 
generally  successful  attack. 
CoUF-B'CElL,  (ka-dalO  [kS'dfil,  K. ;  k8-d'451',  Snu]  n.  [Fr.] 

The  first  view  of  any  thing;  a  slight  view. 
Cdu-PEE'   (k8-pe')  [k6-i)e',  S.  W.  P. ;  ko-pa',  Jo.  K.  Sjiu]  b. 

[coupij  FrJ  A  motion  in  dancing.  Chambers., 
CoOp'iNG-GfLiss,  n.  See  Cufping-Glass. 
CoDP'LA-BLE,(kap'l9-bl)  a.  Fit  to  be  coupled.   Cotgrave. 
CoDp'le,  (kup'pl)  n.  [couple,  Fr.]  Two;  a  brace;  a  pair; 

two  things  connected  ;  a  man  and  his  wife. 
CoDp'le,  (kSp'pl)  v.  a.  [i.  coupled  ;  pp.  coupling,  coup- 
huD.]  To  chain  together;  to  join;  to  marry;  to  join  in 
wedlock. 
Coftp'LE,  (kfip'pl)  V.  n.  To  join  in  embraces  ;  to  unite. 
Cot5p'LE-Bi5G'GAR,  (kup'pl-beg'g^r)  n.   One  who  makes 

it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift, 
CoOp'le-m£nt,  (kup'pl-ment)  n.  Union  ;  embrace.  ShaJc. 
CoOp'LET,  (kup'let)  71.  [Fr.]  Two  lines  that  rhyme  ;  a  pair. 
CoDp'l|ng,  (kup'ling)  it.  A  junction;  an  embrace;  that 

which  connects.  Hale, 
CoOp'ljng-BGx,*  71.   (Mech.)  A  strong  piece  of  hollow 
iron  for  connecting  shafts,  and  throwing  machinery  in 
and  out  of  gear.  Qrier. 
Coupon^*  (k6-pQngO  n.  [Fr.]  A  part  of  an  instrument  or 

certificate  of  interest.  Bouvier. 
CotJR'Af^E,  (kiir'9j)  ti.  [eourag-ej  Fr.]  That  quality  of  the 
mind  which  resists  danger  ;  bravery ;  valor ;  intrepidity ; 
fearlessness;  boldness;  fortitude. 
tCoDR^A.(?E,  (kiir'?u)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  JTuloet, 
Cov-ra'(^eovs,  (kur-ra'jus)  a.   Brave;   daring;  valiant; 

bold  ;_  heroic  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless ;  gallant. 
Cov-RA'<?EOys-EY,  (kyr-ra'jys-le)  orf.  Bravely;  daringly. 
Cou-RA'ij^EOVs-NEss,  (kur-ra'jys-nSs)  ti.  Bravery. 
Cou-RANT',   (k8-rant')  n.    [Fr.]    A  nimble  dance;  a  jig 

tune: — a  title  of  a  newspaper,  from  its  quick  spreading 
C6u-RAN't<?,  71.  Same  as  courant.  Shak. 
CouRB,  (k8rb)  v.  n.  [caurbery  Fr.]  To  bend.  Sliak. 
fC6i'RBj_(k8rb)  a.  Crooked.  Qower,  See  Corbe. 
CQCrier,  (kS'rer)  [kd'rer,  W.  F. ;  k6-rer',  J.  Ja. ;  ka'ryer, 
S.  E.;  k6're-&,  P.;  kor'yer,  K.;  kur'p-er,  Sal]  n.  [Fr.] 
A  messenger  sent  in  haste  ;  an  express ;  a  travelling  at- 
tendant:—  a  newspaper.  Shak. 
Course,  (kors)  n.   [cursus^  L.]   A  race;  career;  series; 
Buccession  ;  order  of  succession  ;  a  way  ;  route  ;  passage  ; 
manner ;  conduct ;  method  of  life  ;  progress  ;  tilt ;  act  of 
running  in  the  lists  ;  the  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run  ; 
the  track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  sails ;  the  sails  by  which 
the  course  is  performtjd  :  the  number  of  dishes  set  on  a 
table  at  once.  —  (.Srch.)  A  continued  level  range  of  stones 
or  bricks  of  the  same  height. — pL  Menses, —  Of  course^ 
by  consequence ;  by  settled  rule. 


Course,  (kSrs)  v.  a.  [i.  coursed  ;  pp.  coubiihq,  uuutiKo  1 
To  hunt;  to  pursue. 

Course,  (kors)  v.  n.  To  run ;  to  rove  about.  S/taft. 

CoURS^ER,  f  kors'er)  n.  A  swift  horse  ;  a  racer ;  a  hunter  ; 
— a  large,  long-legged  bird. 

CdURS'E§,*  71,  pi.  The  menses  ;  catamenia.  Crabb. 

CouRS':]gY,  tkora'e)  lu  (JVaut.)  A  space  or  passage  in  a  gal- 
jey. 

CouRS'jNG,  (kSrs'ing)  n.  The  sport  of  hunting.  Bacon. 

CdURT,  (kort)  n.  The  palace  or  residence  of  a  soverelga 
prince;  the  family  and  retinue  of  the  sovereign  t.r 
prince :  —  a  hall  or  place  where  justice  is  administered ;  the 
judge,  judges,  or  presiding  officers,  of  a  court ;  a  seat  oi 
justice: — a  place  inclosed  in  front  uf  a  house;  a  recess 
from  a  public  street:  —  civility  of  manners;  address, 
flattery;  flattering  attentions. —  Court  of  inguinj,  a  mili- 
tary court  invested  with  power  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  any  transaction  or  accusation  againal  sny  olhcer 
or  soldier.  —  Court  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
"  cour^^dress." 

Court,  (kort)  u.  a,  [i.  courted  ;  pp.  courting,  courted. J 
To  pay  court  to ;  to  woo ;  to  solicit ;  to  flatter. 

Court,  ij.  71.  To  act  the  courtier;  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  court.  Laud, 

Court-^-m6ur',*  71.  A  fashionable  intrigue.  Milion 

CouRT'-BiR'pw,  71.  A  court  incident  to  a  manor.  BIocm- 
stone. 

CouRT'-BRfiD,*  a.  Bred  at  court.  Churchill. 

Court'-Breed'jng,  n.  Education  at  court.  Mdton. 

Court-BOb'ble,  tu  The  tritle  of  a  court.  Beaum.  ^  Fl 

Court'-Card-  71.  See  Coat-Card. 

Gourt'-ChAp'lain,  71.  A  king»s  chaplain.  Swifu 

Court'-CrXft,*  n.  Political  artifice.  Bolingbroke. 

Court'-COp'bqard,  (kort-kub'bLird)  n.  The  sideboard  u/ 
ancient  days.  ShaJc. 

Court'-Day,  (kort'da)  ru  The  day  on  which  a  court  sits 

Court'-Dr£ss.  n.  The  dress  worn  at  court. 

Court'-DrEss'^r,  71.  A  flatterer.  Locke,  [r.] 

fCouRT-JliE'E-MfiNT,*  71.  Ability  ofcourtiers.  Milton. 

||Cour'te-oOs,  (kur'te-us  or  kort'yus)  [kUr'ch?-us,  fT.P  , 
kiir'chys,  S. ,-  kUr't§-us,  J,  R.  ,•  kiirt'yus,  F. ;  kort'yys,  K 
K.  Sm.;  kor'te-iis,  Jo.  fVb.]  a.  [courtois,  Fr.]  Elegant  (i* 
manners ;  polite ;  well-bred  ;  civil ;  aflable ;  respectful 
complaisant. 

||CoiJR'T¥-oOs-LV,  orf.  Respectfully  J  civilly. 

|JCotJR'T?-o0s-NE§s,  71.  Civility;  complaisance. 

Court'ier,  (kort'er)  71,  One  who  courts  or  wooes. 

CouR-TE-§iN%  [kiir-te-z&n',  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Sm.i  kor-te-zSn' 
E.  Ja. ;  kiir-te-ziin'  or  kUr'te-zS.n,  P. ;  kor-te-zan'  or  kui 
tc-zan',  R'. ;  kiir'te-zSn,  Wb.]  n.  [courtisane,  Fr.]  A  woin 
an  of  the  town ;  a  prostitute. 

CoiJR'T¥-§XN-SHip,*  7u  The  character  or  practice  of  a 
courtezan.  Ec.  Reo. 

CoiJR'TE-sy,  (kiir'te-se)  n.  [courtoisicj  Fr.]  Elegance  01 
manners;  civility;  complaisance.  —  {Law)  A  tenure,  not 
of  right,  but  by  the  favor  of  others.—  £y  courteny,  not  o. 
right,  but  by  indulgence. 

CoiJRTE'sy,  (kiirt'se)  n.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect  ma(l«i 
by  women  and  girls.  [Often  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  kUr' 
che.   Walker.  Kiwwles.] 

Courte'sy,  (kiirt'se)  v.  n.  [i.  courtesied  ;  pp.  courtest 
iNQ,  C0URTE8IED.]  To  make  a  courtesy.  Shak. 

fCoiJRTE'sy,  (kiirt'se)  v,  a.  To  treat  with  courtesy.  Sir  R 
Williavis. 

CouRT'-FXSH'ipN,  (-fash'yn)  n.  Fashion  at  court 

Court'-Fa'vqr,  71.  Favor  bestowed  by  princes. 

C6urt'-F66l,*  71.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly  kept  My 
kings,  nobles,  &c.,  for  amusement.  Booth. 

CouRT'-HiND,  (kort'hand)  n.  The  hand  or  manner  ai 
writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  Shak. 

Court'ier,  (k6rt'y?r)  71.  One  who  frequents  courts  ;  one 
who  courts  favor;  a  man  of  courtly  manners. 

C6urt'i]e:r-like,*  (kort'yfr-lik)  a.  Resembling  a  couttier 
Jodrell. 

fCoURT'iER-y,  7i.  Manners  of  a  courtier.  B.Jomon. 

CouR'TiNE,  71.  See  Curtain.  , 

Court'-La-dy,  71,  A  lady  attendant  at  court. 

Court'-Leet,  7i.  An  English  court  of  recoid,  held  oncn 
in  the  year,  within  a  particular  hun'.Ved,lordship,  or  man 
or,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blaclcstone, 

Court'-Life,*  71,  The  life  led  at  court.  fVycherly 

CouRT'-LiKE,  a.  Polite  ;  courtly.   Cainden. 
Court'li-n£ss,  71.  Elegance  of  manners.  Digby. 
COURT'LING,  K.  A  hanger-on  at  a  court.  B.  Jonson 
Court'lV)  «•  Relating  to  the  court ;  elegant ;  polite 
Court'lv,  ad.  Elegantly.  Dryden.  [R.] 
Court'-MAn'n^r^,*  n.  pi  The  manners  of  a  court.  Baw 

kins. 
Court'-MS-B'sh^,*  n. ;  pi.  court-marshals.  One  wha 

acts  as  marshal  at  a  court.  Qu.  Rev. 
Court-mar'tiae,  (k5rt-m'irsh'?l)  71. ;  p/.  courts-maR- 
tial.  a  court  composed  of  military  or  naval  oflicers,  foi 
the  trial  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  service  in  Ihi 
army  or  navy. 
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Court'-qf-GuKrd'.   The  gunrd-room  ol  soldiers.    Shak, 

They  who  compose  Ihe  guard. 
Court-PXr'^-site,*  71.  A  servile  flatterer.  MUton. 
Court'-PXr-ty,*  n.  A  party  attached  to  the  court.  Hume. 
CoOrt'-PlAs-ter,*  ji.  Silk  coated  on  one  side  with  an 

adhesive  substance,  and  used  to  cover  injuries  upon  the 

skin.  Urfi 
Court'-Rot,l,*  n.  The  records  of  a  court.  Slackatone. 
C6uRT'-SHlrT,*n.  A  political  artifice.  Milton. 
Court'siiip,  (kort'ship)  n.   Act  of  courting :   the  act  or 

course  of  acts  by  which  a  woman  is  wooed  for  a  wife. 
Court'-YXrd,*  n.  Enclosed  ground  adjacent  to  a  house. 

Mead. 
Cdus-cdu-sdu'*  n,  A  preparation  of  food  in  Barbary.  Th. 

Campbell. 
rJoD^'lN,  (kiiz'zn)  n.  [cousiuj  Fr.]  Any  one  collaterally  re- 
lated more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister ;  a  kinsman. 

—  The  children  of  an  uncle  or  aunt  are  first-cousins  or 

cousins-german  ;  the   next  generations  are  respectively 

8ecord-cousins,and  so  on.  —  A  title  given  by  the  king  of 

Engli\nd  to  a  nobleman. —  Cousin-gentian^  (pi.  cousins- 

eerman,)  a  first-cousin. 
^OO^'lN,  (kiiz'zn)  a.  Allied ;  kindred.  Chaucer. 
C6irii'si'N£Tj*n.  [Fr.]  (Mrch.)  The  crowning-stone  of  a 

pier.  Brande. 
CoUTEAU,  (k8-t6')  71.  [Fr.,  a  knife.]  A  hanger. 
lC6uTH,  (k6th)  a.  Known.  See  Uncouth. 
COUZERAITE,*  n.  (^Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 
(*6vE,  71.  [covumj  L-l  A  small  creek  or  bay;  a  shelter ;  a 

cover.  —  (.^rcA.)  A  hollow  or  concave  moulding ;  a  recess ; 

a  concavity. 
Cove,  v.  a.  To  arch  over  ;  to  shelter.  Swinburne. 
tC6y'?-N^-BLE,  a.  [convenable,    Fr.]  Fitj  suitable.  Wic~ 

liffe. 
fC6v':ip-NA-BLV,  (kGv'e-ngL-ble)  ad.   Fitly;  properly,  .^r- 


C6v'e-nXnt,  (kuv'e-nant)  71.  [co7t«CTia7i(, Fr.]  A  contract; 
the  stipulations  of  a  contract ;  a  deed ;  a  bargain  ;  an 
agreement ;  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 

C6v'E-nXnt,  v.  n.  \i.  covenanted;  -pp.  covenanting, 
COVENANTED.]  To  bargain ;  to  agree  with  another  on  cer- 
tain terms, 

C6v'e-nS,nt,  v.  a.  To  contract;  to  stipulate.  Haggai. 

C6v'^-nant-Break'er,*  n.  One  who  violates  a  cove- 
nant. Milton. 

C6v-¥-nant-ee',  n.  (Law)  The  party  covenanted  with. 

Cfiv'E-NlNT-ERjTi.  One  who  makes  a  covenant. —  In  Brit- 
isli  history,  it  is  applied  to  those  who  joined  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  in  Scotland,  against  the  High- 
Church  party. 

COv'E-NOiis,  a.  Fraudulent.  Bacon.  See  Covinous. 

(C6v'ENT,  n.  [old  Fr.,  covent,  for  convent. —  Covent  Garden 
is  supposed  to  mean  a  garden  that  belonged  to  a  convent.] 
A  convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

C6v'EN-TRy-BLUE,*n.  A  bright,  blue  stuff.  B.Jonson. 

COv'ER,  (kUv'er)u.  a.  [couwir,  Fr.]  [i,  covered  ;  pp.  cov- 
ering, COVERED.]  To  lay  or  place  over  ;  to  screen  ;  to  se- 
crete ;  to  overspread  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  shield  ;  to 
shelter ;  to  put  on  a  hat  or  cap ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  cop- 
ulate. 

Ciiv'^R,  (kuv'er)  n.  That  which  is  laid  over  something 
else ;  a  concealment ;  a  screen  ;  a  veil ;  shelter  ;  defence. 

fCfiv'ER-CHlEF,  n.  A  covering  for  the  head.  Chavez. 

C6v'e'r-cle,  n.  A  lid  or  cover.  Sir  T.  Browne,  [r.] 

CSv'?red-Way,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  road  surrounding  a  forti- 
fied post  along  the  side  of  the  ditch  wliich  is  opposite  to 
the  ramparts.  P.  Cyc.    Written  also  covert-way. 

(!fiv'ER-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  covers. 

■Jrt v'ER-liwQ-,  71.  A  placing  over;  a  cover;  integument;  teg- 
ument ;  dress ;  vesture. 

Oftv'ER-LfiT,  (kuv'er-let)  n.  [couvrelit,  Fr.]  The  upper 
covering  of  a  bed. ' 

C6v'er-shame,  71.  Something  to  conceal  infamy.  Dryden. 

C6v'er-slDt,  n.  Something  to  hide  sluttishness.  Burke. 

CCv'ERT,  (kuv'ert)  n,  A  shelter ;  a  defence  ;  a  thicket. 

C6v'?RT,  (kiiv'ert)  a.  Sheltered ;  covered  ;  private  ;  insid- 
ious.—  (Law)  Under  protection,  as  a  married  woman. 

C6v'ert-bXr'CN,*  a.  (Law)  Under  the  protection  of  a 
husband,  as  a  married  woman.  Blackstone. 

c6v'ert-ly,  (kiiv'ert-Ie)  orf.  Secretly;  privately ;  closely 

jC6v'ERT-N£sa,  71.  Secrecy  j  privacy,  Bailey 

Cfiv'^R-TiJRE,  71.  Shelter;  defence.  Bacon.  —  (Law)  The 
legal  state  and  condition  of  a  married  woman. 

C6v'ERT-WA.y,  n.  (Fort.)  A  road  or  rfpace  of  ground  on 
the  outside  of  a  ditch: — written  also  covered-way.  See 
Covered-Way. 

06v'?T,  (kttv'et)  V,  a.  {convotter,  Fr.]  [i.  coveted;  pp. 
COVETING,  coveted.]  To  dcsirc  inordmately  or  unreason- 
ably ;  to  long  for ;  to  hanker  after 

Cfiv'^T,  (kiiv'^t)  V.  7^  To  have  a  strong  desire. 

C5v'ET-^-BLE,  (k5v'et-&-bl)  a.  That  may  be  coveted. 

C6v'et-er,*7i.  One  who  covets-  Foster. 

Cftv-ix-tNG,  (kttv'et-Ing)  n.  Incrdinate  desire.  Shak. 

Cftv'ET-lNG-Ly,  ad.  Eagerly.  B  Jonson, 


fC6v']ET-TsE,  (kiaf  et-TEs)  n.  Avarice ;  covetousnesa.  Spenser 
C6v'j?-t1ve-n£ss,*  71.  (Phren.)  Inordinate  love  of  propp* 

ty ;  acquisitiveness.  Combe. 
|[C6v'?T-oDs,  [kav'et-iis,  IV.  P,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  IC  Svl  Wb. 
kuv'e-chiia,  S.]  a.  Inordinately  desirous ;  avaricious 
greedy;  eager  for  gain.  J)5""In  the  pronunciation  of  thii 
word  and  its  compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  avul 
garism  of  which  one  could  scarcely  have  suspected  him 
but  pronouncing  covechue  for  covetous  is  not  only  a  \\A 
garism,  but  contrary  to  analogy."  Walker. 

SC6v'^T-o0s-Ly,(kfiv'et-us-le)  od.  Avariciously  ;  eagerly 
C5v'^T-otis-Niss,  n.  Avarice  ;  eagerness  for  gain. 
:6v'EY,  (kfiv'e)  n.  {couvee^  Fr.]  A  batch  or  brood  of  mA% 

a  number  of  birds  ;  a  set ;  a  company. 
COv'(N,  (kuv'in)  [kuv'jn,  JV.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko'vtn,  Wb.) 

71,  [couvincj  Fr.]  (Law)  A  fraudulent  agreement  between 

two  or  more  to  prejudice  another. 
Cov'iNG,  71.  (Ardi.)  A  projection  in  houses  beyond  the 

ground-plot. 
C6v'lN-oDs,*  o.  Fraudulent;  dishonest.  Bacon. 
CoW,  n.  [koe,  D.]  pL  COWS  ;  anciently,  KINE.  The  female 

of  the  bull,  or  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals :  — the  cow 

of  a  chimney.  See  Cowu 
Co'^,  f .  a.   [i.  COWED  ;  pp.  cowing,  cowed.]    To  depress 

with  fear.  Shak. 
CoiRf'-ARD,  71.  [couardj  Fr.]    One  destitute  of  courage;  8 

dastard ;  a  poltroon. 
Co*'^RD,  a.  Dastardly ;  timid ;  base.  Dryden. 
fCbi^'^RD,  V.  a.  To  make  timorous  or  cowardly.  Shak. 
Co^'ABi*-^CE,  71.  Pusillanimity;  fear;  timidity. 
fCoiV'^RD-lZE,  v.  a.  To  render  cowardly.  Scott. 
Co\V'^BD-LlKE,  a.  Resembling  a  coward.  Beaum.  4*  FL 
C6i^'ard-i.i-n£ss,  n.  Timidity ;  cowardice.  Bp.  Hall 
Co^'^RD-LY,  a.  Pusillanimous  ;  fearful ;  mean. 
CbW^'^RD-LY,  ad.  Like  a  coward  ;  meanly. 
■fCo*'ARD-oDs,  a.  Cowardly.  Barret. 
fCoiS^'ARD-SHlp,  n.  The  qualities  of  a  coward.  Shak. 
CoWbane,*  n.  A  poisonous  plant;  the  water-hemlo<.lc 

BootJt. 
Cb\V'BRAWL,*  n.  A  Swiss  song  or  tune.  Jodrell. 
Coi^'cXlf,*  (kbu'kaf )  n.  A  female  calf.  BootJi. 
Co^'er,  v.  n.  [i.  cowered  ;  pp.   cowering,   cowssed.J 

To  sink  by  bending  the  knees;  to  stoop;  to  bend  down. 

Ba^on. 
tCb*'EB,  V.  a.  [couver,  old  Fr.]  To  cherish  by  care.  Spen- 
ser. 
Cb*'FEED-?B,*  71.  One  who  feeds  cows;  a  cow-berd 

Booth. 
Cb^'HA^-E,*  n.  (Bot.)  See  CouHAGE. 
CbW-HERD,  71.  One  who  tends  cows. 
Cb^'HiDE,*  71.  The  skin  of  a  cow  dressed  for  leather 

Pope. 
Cb\'v'HbO?E,  71.  A  house  for  keeping  cows.  W.  Ency 
Cb"v^'jSH,  a.  Like  a  cow;  timorous  ;  fearful.  Shak. 
Cb^'jSH,*  n.  A  plant  and  root  found  in  the  valley  of  the 

Oregon.  The  root  resembles  in  taste  the  sweet  potato 

Farm.  Ency. 

Cb^'lTCH,  71.   See  CoUHAGE. 

Cb\V'KEEP-ER,  n.  One  who  keeps  cows.  Broome. 
Cb^'KEEP'fNG,*    n.     The   business    of  keeping  milch 

cows.  Farm.  Ency. 
Cb^L,  (kbCl)  n.  A  monk's  hood ;  a  cover  for  a  chimney 

which  turns  with  the  wind ;  a  wire  cap  covering  the  top 

of   a    locomotive    engine.    [|A  vessel    to    carry  water 

on  a  cowl-staff".  Wood.] 
Coaled,  (kbfild)  a.  Wearing  a  cowl.  Shenstone. 
Cb^'-LEECH,  n.  One  who  cures  distempered  cows. 
Cb^i^'-ijEECH,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  curing  of  cows.  Morth- 

mer. 
CoW'lIck,*  71.  A  reversed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  human  fore- 
head, so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  hair  licked  by 

a  cow  out  of  its  natural  position.  Forby. 
Co^'l'ike,  o.  Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 
Cb'A^i>'-STiFF,  n.  A  staff  on  which  a  cowl  or  vessel  is 

supported  between  two  men.  Suckling. 
CbvV'MXN,*  n,  A  man  who  keeps  or  takes  care  of  cowh. 

Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
Cb^'N:?R,*  7*.  (J^auU)  An  arched  part  of  a  ship*a  stern. 

Crabb. 
Co-vv'ORK',*  (ko-wiirk')  v.  n.   To  work  jointly ;  to  coBp- 

erate.   Ooodwin. 
C6-work'er,  (ko-wiirk'er)  n.  A  fellow-laborer. 
CbWpXRS-L.:q:Y,*  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant.  P.  Cyc 
Cb^'pXBs-Kjp,*  71.  A  wild  umbelliferous  plant.  P.  Cyt 
CbA^'pSA,'''  n.  A  kind  of  pea,  cultivated  instead  of  clovei 

Farm.  Ency. 
Cb*'-P6cK,*  71.  See  Cow-Pox.  Walker. 
Cb^'-P6x,*  71.  (Med.)  The  vaccine  disease,  a  preservativ 

against  the  small-pox.  It  is  sometimes  called  kine-poXf 

cow-pockj  and  kine-pock.  Jenner. 
Cb^'QUAKE,'<<   n.    Q,uaking   grass,   a    perennial    planL 

Crabb. 
Cb*'RY,*7i. ,- pZ.  CotS^'rje^.  Small  shells  brought  from 

the  Maldives,  which  pass  current  as  coin  in  Hindostan 
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and  m  PTtensive  dispels  In  A/Hca,  100  being  equivalent 

to  a  penoy.  Brande. 
Co^'sLiP,  n.    A  perenniSal  plant  whicJi  grows  in  wet 

pounds,  a  species  of  primrose. 
Co^V^-LOns'wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  apecies  of  mullein. 
Cd^-TR££  ■*  n.    The  galastodendrum,  a  large  tree  of 

South    America,   the    eap   of  which   resembles   milk. 
PhiLJUag. 
CoW-Weed,  ji.  Cow-parsley;  wild  chevril. 
CotA-'-Wheat,  (ksa'hwet)  TU  A  plant  cultivated  in  some 

places  for  feeding  cattle. 
Cox'c5mb,  (koks'kom)  n.  A  comb  resembling  that  of  a 

cock,  which  licensed  fools  formeriy  wore  in  their  caps. 

Shak, — A  vain  pretender;  a  fop;  a  plant.   See  Cocks- 
comb. 
C6x'c6MB-Ly,  (koks'kdm-le)  a.  Foppish.  Congrexse, 
Cox'coMB-Ry,*  (koks'kom-re)  n.  Foppishness.  Qa.  Ren, 
Cpx-cdM'j-CAl.,  a.  Foppish ;  conceited.  [A  low  word.] 
CQX-cdai'i-ciLL-LV,*  od.  In  a  coxcomical  manner.    By- 

Tom. 
C</X-c63fl-l-cXL'}-TY,*  n    Foppishness;  coxcombry.   Sir 

J,  Mackintosh. 
Co?,  (kifi)  a.  [coyy  old  Fr.]  Modest ;  shy ;  reserved ;  not 

accessible. 
fCoS^,  V.  n.  To  be  reserved  or  inaccessible.  Shak, 
tCo¥,  V.  a.  To  allure  ;  to  decoy.  Shak* 
Coy' iss^  a.  Somewhat  coy;  modest.   Wdmer. 
Coi'Ly,  oJ.  With  reserve  or  shyness.  Chtqmuau 
Coi'S^ss,  n.  Reserve;  shyness.   WaUon. 
CoY^pQu*  or  Coi^rtf,*  n.  A  rodent  quadruped  of  South 

America,  valued  for  its  fur ;    called  also  myopotamus, 

P.  Cyc. 
Cof'STBEL,  n.  See  CoisTREi. 
Cdz,  n.  A  cant  word  for  covsm,  Shak. 
C6z'eiv,    (kiiz'zn)    v.    a.    [i.  cozzxed  ;   pp,    cozeitihg, 

COZENED.]  To  cheat;  to  tnck.  Spenser. 
C6z'EN-Af^E,  (kiiz'zn-gj)  n.  Fraud  ;  deceit.  Shak, 
C6z'£X-EK,  (kuz'zn-er)  n.  A  cheater;  a  defrauder. 
Oo'ZEY,*  iwCo'zy,*  a.  Cosey.  Smart.  See  Cose r. 
Co'ziER,  (ko'zher)  n.  See  Cobieb. 
CrXb,  n.  A  shell  fish :  — a  wild,  sour  apple  ;  the  tree  pro- 

dacmg  it: — a  peevish  person  :  —  a  wooden  engine  with 

ttiree  claws  for  launching  ships  ;  a  smalt  portable  crane 

used  for  raising  materials,  &c. :  — a  sign  in  the  zodiac. 
Crab,  a.    Noting  any  sour  or  degenerate  fruit.  Bp.  HaU, 
JCrXb,  v.  a.  To  sour ;  to  render  peevish.  OlanvULe. 
CbAe'-Ap-ple,*  ru  A  small  and  very  sour  apple.  P.  Cyc 
CrAb'bed,  o.  Sour;  peevish;  morose;  harsh;  difScuft. 
CrXb'b^d-ly,  ad.  In  a  crabbed  manner ;  peevishly. 
CrXb'bed-ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  crabbed ;  sourness 

of  taste  ;  asperity. 
CrXb'BY,  a.  Difficult ;  perplexing.  Marston.  [R.] 
CrXb'-Catch-¥B,*  n.  One  who  catches  crabs.  Qoldsvuth. 
CrXb'-cqm-put'ptg,*  a.  Computing  carefully.  Cmoper, 
Crabber,  n.  The  water-raL  Walton. 
CrXb'-JGrIss,*  n.  A  grass,  called  also  loire-grass  and  dog's- 

taii-grass.  Farm.  Ency. 
CrIb'-LoOse,*  n.  A  species  of  body-louse.  Crabb. 
CRa'bro*  n.  [L.]   {EnU)    A  §enus  of  hymenopterous 

insects ;  the  hornet.  Brandt. 
CrSbs'-Eye?,  (ki^bz'iz)  w.  pL  Whitish  bodies,  produced 

by  the  craw^'i,  and  used  in  medicine.  HiU. 
CeSb'-Tree,*  n.     A  tree  that  produces  crabs  or  crab- 

applra.  Shak. 
CrXck,  71.  [croc  Fr.]  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the 

irarts  are  separated  but  a  little  way  from  each  other ;  a 

narrow  breach ;  a  cbink  ;  a  fissure ;  a  sudden  or  sharp 

noise;  sound  of  voice;  a  boast,  or  boaster: — a  person 

cracked  in  intellect  or  reputation  :  —  a  breach  of  chastity  ; 

a  prostitute. — Something  to  boast  of;  a  boast.  Shak.  —  A 

very  short  time   Forbff. 
JrXck,  D.  a.  [i.  cracked;  pp.  cracking,   cracked.]  To 

break  partially,  or  into  chinks ;  to  form  small  fissures  ;  to 

split;  to  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or  smartness;  to 

cause  to  sound  sharply  ;  to  craze  :  — to  boast  of.  [Low.] 
CrXck,  v.  n.  To  burst ;  to  open  in  chinks  or  fissures ;  to 

break  panially;  to  fall  to   ruin;  to  utter  a  loud  and 

sudden  sound  ;  to  boast. 
CrXck,*  o.  Excellent j  first-rate;    having  qualities  to  be 

proud  of.  Dibdin.  [Provincial  and  coUoquiaL] 
CrXck '-BRAINED  (-brand')  a.  Crazy.  Howell. 
CrXcked,*  (krdkt)  p.  a.  Broken ;  split ;  touched  in  the 

intellect.  Ash. 
CeSck'eRjTi.  He  or  that  which  cracks;  a  boaster: — afire- 
work  ;  a  charge  of  gunpowder  done  up  in  paper :  — a  hard 

biscuit. 
CrXck'-H£mp,  n.    A  person  destined    to  the    gallows. 

Sluik. 
CrXc'ILLE,  (ki^k'kl)  v.  n.  [i  crackled;  pp.  crackliito, 

CRACKLED.]  To  make  the  noise  of  crackling,  slightly  but 

frequently. 
CrXck'lisg,  71.  A  small  but  frequent  noise. 
BrXck'nel,  n.   [craquelin,  Fr.]  A  hard,  brittle  cake  or 

biscuit.  Spmser. 


CrXck'-Rope,  n.  Same  as  crack-hemp. 

Cra'di«b,  (kra'dl)  n.  A  movable  bed  •  i  which  infants  arc 

rockt;d  ;  Infancy  or  state  of  infancy  : — a  case  forabrokei 

limb:  —  a  frame  of  timber  for  launching  ships: — afraiVJ 

added  to  a  scythe  for  cutting  grain. 
Gka'dle,  (kra'dl)  v,  a.  [t.  cradled  ;  pp.   cradliko,  cra 

DLED.]  To  lay  or  rock  in  a  cradle ;  to  apply  a  cradle  to 

to  mow  with  a  cradle. 
Cea'dle,  (kra'dl)  v.  n.  To  lodge  as  in  a  cradle.  Shak 
Cra'dle-Babe,*  n.  A  new-bom  infant.  S/tak. 
Cra'dle-Clothe§,  jup/.  Clothes  for  a  cradle. 
Cra'dle-Scythe,*  n.  A  scythe  with  a  frame  so  formed 

as  to  cut  grain  and  lay  it  in  a  row.  .^sh. 
Cra'dlihg,*  n.  Act  of  using  a  cradle.  —  (.^rcA.)  The  tim 

her  ribs  in  arched  ceilings  and  coves  to  which  the  latht 

for  plastering  are  nailed.  Brands. 
CrXft,  n.  Manual  art;  trade;  art ;  fraud  ;  cunning ;  small 

vessels,  which  are  generally  used  in  trading. 
fCRXFT,  V.  n.  To  play  tricks.  Shak. 
CRXFT'(-iiy,  ad.  In  a  crafty  manner;  Eutfully 
CrXft'i-hEss,  tu  Cunning;  craft;  fraud  ;  deceiL 
CrXfts'man,  7Z. ;  pL  craftsmen.    An  artificer;  a  b& 

chanic.  Spenser. 
CrXfts'siXs-ter,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  his  traae.  Shak, 
CRiFT'y,  a.  Cunning;  artful;  skilful;  shrewd;  sly. 
CRXe,  n.    A  rough,  steep  rock  or  point.  —  A  provincial 

name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  a  deposit,  as  of  grav- 
el. LyelL  —  [fThe  neck.  Speiwer.] 
CrXg'sed,  a.  Full  of  rocky  or  rough  prominences 
Crag'«ei>-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  cragged. 
CRAs'fii-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  craggy.  HowelL 
CRX&'fiy,  a.  Rugged  ;  full  of  crags. 
CrX&'-PIt,*  n.  A  cavity  in  a  rock.  JodreU. 
Crake,  n.  The  com-craike,  a  bird.  —  [A  boast,  ^eneen  | 
f Crake,  v.  n.  To  brag;  to  boast ;  to  crack.  Spenser, 
fCRAKE,  V.  a.  To  utter  boastingly.  Spenser. 
Crake '-B£r-ry,*  n.    The  fruit  of  a  heath  or   shrub 

crow-berry.  Booth. 
fCRAE'EE,  n.  A  boaster.  Hvlo^ 

CrXH,  v.    a.    [i.    CRAMMED  ;  pp.    CRAMMING,    CRAMMED.]    T« 

Stuff  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be  held ;  to  fiD 
and  press  in. 

CrXm,  v.jn.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety.  Pope._ 

CrXm'bo,  n.  A  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which 
another  finds  a  rhyme ;  a  rhyme.  SwifL 

Cramp,  n.  [krampey  D.]  A  spasmodic  and  painful  con- 
traction of  the  limbs;  a  r^triction : — a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  the  ends  to  fasten  two  things  together,  caU^  a 
cramp-iron. 

CrXmp,  a.  Difficult ;  knotty.  Goodman.  [R.] 

CrXMP,  p.    a.    [l.    CRAMPED  ;  jrp.    CRAMPING,    CRAUPBD.J    Te 

pain  with  spasms ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine ;  to  huidei 

from  expansion ;  to  fasten  with  a  cramp. 
CrXmp'-FIsh,  71,  The  torpedo.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
CrXmp'-IR-ON,  (kramp'I-um)  n.  See  Cramp. 
CrXm'pit,*  7u  The  chape' or  piece  of  metal  at  the  bottom 

of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword.  Crabb. 
CrXm-poon',*    n. ,-  pi.  CrXm-p66n§'.    rieces    of    iron 

hooked  at  the  end  for  drawing  timber,  stones,  &c. ;  iron 

instruments  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  assist  a  storming 

party  in  climbing.  Frauds. 
Cra'NAQE,  n,  {eranagium,  low  L.]  {Law)  A  toll  or  mone 

paid  for  drawing  goods  out  of  vessels  with  a  cran 

CoweL 
CRXN'BERr-Ry,  Tu  A  red  berry,  of  acid  taste,  much  useffai 

a    sauce;    the  fruit  of  tbe  vaccinium  orycoccus,   which 

grows  in  boggy  or  wet  meadows. 
CRXN'BER-Ry-TART,*  ».    A  tart  made  of  cranberries 

Booth. 
Ceanch,  v.  a.  B.  Jonson.  See  Crauncm. 
Crane,  tu  A  bird  with  a  long  beak ;  a  species  of  heion : 

—  a  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy  weights:—* 

abent  pipe  or  siphon  for  drawing  liquoi^  out  of  a  cask, 
Crane'-Fly,  n.  An  insect,  commonly  called  fatiur-long- 

legs.  Booth. 
Ceane'like,*  a.  Resembling  a  crane.  H.  More. 
CraN£^'bIll,7i.   a  plant  of  several  species  ;  geranium:  — 

a  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons 
CrXng,*  n.  Tbe  carcass  of  a  whale.  Back 
Cran'gqn,*  71.  \_Kpdyyn.]  (CotwA.)    a  genus  of  macron 

rous  crustaceans,  including  the  common  shrimp.  Brandt. 
Cra'kI-al,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cranium.  Dr.  Mortam 
Cra-ni-Sg'np-my,*  71.  The  doctrine  that  the  chamcteris 

tics  of  the  mind  may  be  known  by  the  conformation  o' 

the  skull.  Scudamore, 
CRA-N}-p-l.d9'{-CAli,*    a.    Relating   to    craniology.    Qm 

Rev. 
Cra-ni-Sl'p-^Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  craniology.  Fo   Q» 

Rev, 
CEA-m-dL'p-^y,  n,  [Kcaviou  and  Arfj'oy.]  The  art  of  dis- 
covering the  characters  and  faculties  of  men  from  Ihf 

external  form  of  the  skull ;  phrenology.  Todd 
Cra-n|-5h']£-ter,*   R.     An    instrument  for  measanni 

skulls.  Smart. 
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lBi-Kj-6s'cp-py,*  n.  The  art  of  exammmg  skulls.  Hain- 

iltOTU 

.*A'JV/-£?M,  n.  [L.]  The  skull.   Wiseman. 

JrXnk,  (krangk)  n.   The  end  of  an  axis  turned  square 

down,  and  again  turned  square  to  the  first  turning  down  ; 

a  contrivance  for  changing  circular  into  alternate  motion  ; 

a  turn  in  an  axle  with  two  angular  elbows,  the  farthest 

part  of  which  being  joined  to  a  piston   or  a  saw,  &;c., 

moves  it  up  and  down  when  the  axle  goes  round:  —  a 

hook  that  turns  a  bell-wire  into  and  out  of  a  corner;  an 

iron  or  metal  brace*  —  a  twisting  or  turning  in  speech;  a 

sort  of  pun. 
CrXnk,  a.  Healthy;  sprightly;  lively;  wry;  distorted. — 

(^aat  )  A  sliip   is  said    to   be  cranky  when    loaded   too 

much  above,  and  liable  to  be  overset ;  not  stiff.  Howell. 
CrXnk.  d.  n.  To  turn  ;  to  run  in  and  out ;  to  crankle.  Shak. 
Ck.XnK'-Bik.i>,*  n.    Name  of  a  very  small  woodpecker. 

Bootlt. 
CrXn'kle,  v.  n.  To  run  in  and  out ;  to  crinkle.  Drayton. 
CrXjj'kle,  v.  a.  To  bivaK  into  bends  or  angles. 
CrXn^kle,  n.  A  bend  ;  a  turn  ;  crinkle. 
CrXnk'ness,  n.  Health  : —  liability  to  overset. 
CaXNK'y.'a.  Sprightly;  crank.  Todd. 
UrXn'n^d,  (kran'jd)  a.  Full  of  chinks.  Shak. 
CrXn'nV,  n.  [croifl,  L.]  A  chink  ;  a  fissure.  Bacon. 
CrXn'nv:,  a.  Pleasant;  brisk ;  jovial.  Wilbraliam.  [Local.] 
CrXn'9-mXn"-cy,*«.  Divination  by  the  cranium.  i>)m^/wo7i. 
CrXnt?,  Ti.pZ.  [krantz,  Ger.]  Garlands  carried  before  the 

bier  of  a  maidun,  and  hung  over  her  grave.  Shak. 
CrXP,*  M.  Darnel:  —  buckwheat.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 
Crape,  n.  [wJpe,  Fr.]    A  species  of  gauze  made  of  raw 

silk,  usually  dyed  black,  and  often  worn  as  a  iign  of 

mourning. 
fCaXP'LE,  (krap'pl)  n.  [krappeln^  Ger.]    A  claw.  Spenser 
CrXp'N]EL,,*  n.  (JVaut,)    A  hook  or  drag  to  draw  up  any 

thing  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  .dsfi.  See  Giupneu 
CrXp'  i/-LA^  n.  [L.]  A  surfeit ;  crapulence.   Cotton. 
ICrXp'vle,*  n.  A  surfeit;  crapula.  H.  More. 
CrXp'u-l£nce,  71.    Surfeit;  sickness    by  intemperance 

Bailey.  \R.] 
CrXp'u-LENT,*  a     Surfeited ;    oppressed    with    surfeit. 

Blount,  [r.] 
CaXp'V-l'ODs,  a.   Drunken;  surfeited;  crapulent.  Bailey, 

Fo.  Q,u.  Rev.   [r.] 
fCRARE,*  n.  A  small  sea  vessel ;  a  cray.  Skak. 
Cra^e.  See  Craze. 
CrXsii,  v.  n.    [i.   CRASHED  ;  pp.  crashincs,  crashed.]  To 

make  a  noise,  as  of  things  falling  or  breaking  at  once. 
|CrXsh,  v.  a.  To  break  or  bruise  ;  to  crush. 
CrXsh.  n,  A  noise,  as  of  many  things  broken  at  once. 
Orash'JNG,  n.  A  violent  complicated  noise.  Zeph. 
^jRA'SfH^n.  {xp'lats.]  (Med.)  A  due  mixture  or  tempera- 
ture of  the  humors.  —  (Oram.)  A  contraction  of  two 

syllables  into  one. 
CrXss,  a,  [crassus,  L.]  Gross  ;  thick ;  coarse.  Browne. 
JrXs'svmENT,  71.  A  clot  of  blood ;  the  thick,  red  part  of 

the  blood,  as  distinct  from  the  serum,  or  aqueous  part. 
CrXs-S4-mSn' Ti/Mf*    n.    [L.]     (Chcm.)    A    coagulated 

substance  formed  from  blood  ;  crassament.  Brande. 
CrXs'sj-tOde,  n.  Crossness ;  coarseness  ;  thickness.  Bacon, 
fCRXss'NiESS,  n.  Grossness.  Olanville. 
tCRXs-TI-KA'TIpN,  n.  [crasj  L.]  Delay.  Bailey. 
^rXtch,  n.  {creche^  Fr.]  A  rack  for  hay  to  feed  cattle  in. 
fCRXTCH,  V.  a.  To  scratch.  Haloet.  See  Scratch. 
Crate,  n.  A    wicker  pannier,  or  sort  of  hamper,  used 

especially  for  crockery  ware. 
Cra't^r,  71.  [L.]  A  vent  or  aperture  ;  the  mouth  or  circu- 
lar cavity  at  the  summit  ot  i  volcano,  from  which  matter 

is  ejected. 
Cr^-t£r'i-form,*  a.  Shapt .  Vke  a  goblet.  P.  Cyc. 
OrXunch,  (kr-inch)  «.  a.  [schr^,'itsen,  D.]  [i.  craunched  ; 

pp.  cRAUNCHiKG,  cRAUNCHED.^  To  crush  with  the  teeth  ; 

to  chew  with  violence  and  noise. 
Ora-vXt',  n.  [eravate,  Fr.]  A  ueckclotji ;  any  thing  worn 

about  the  neck. 
(-■rave,  w.  a.  [i.  CRAVED ;  pp.  craving,  craved.]  To  ask 

earnestly,  submissively,  or  insatiably;    to  entreat;    to 

long  for  ;  to  beg  ;  to  desire  strongly. 
(jRi'VEN,  (kra'vn)  n.  A  judicial  term  in  the  ancient  trial 

by  battle,  used  by  the  party  who  yielded  his  cause:  —  a 

cock  conquered  and  dispirited  ;  a  coward  ;  a  recreant. 
Cra'ven,  (kra'vn)  a.  Cowardly;  base.  Skalc. 
fCRA'VEN,  (kra'vn)  v.  a.  To  make  cowardly,  Shak. 
Crav'er,  71.  One  who  craves.  Sherwood. 
Crav'|H&,  71.  Unreasonable  or  strong  desire.  South. 
CRAV'jNe,*'  p.  a.    Desiring  earnestly  or   unreasonably ; 

longing  for. 
Crav'jno-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  craving.  Todd, 
Cr3.W,  n.  [fcr-oe,  Danish.]  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 
CJrAw'fIsh,  n.  [Acrevissej  Fr.]    A  crustaceous  fish;  the 

river  lobster. 
DrAwi-,  v.  ft.  [krieleitf  D.]  [i.  crawled  ;  pp.  crawlino, 

CR-.WLED.]  To  creep;  to  move  as  a  worm;  to  movu  on 

the  hands  tad  knees ;  to  move  slowlv. 


CRAn^,  ft.  A  pen  or  inclosurt    of  hurdles  for    Mk 

turtles ;  the  well  in  a  boat. 
CrAwl'IBR,  n._  He  or  that  which  crawls ;  a  creeper 
[Cray,  or  Cray'er,  ti.  [crayer,  Fr.]  A  small  sea-vesKi 

Shak. 
CRAY'FtsH,  71.  See  Crawfish. 
Cray'qn,  (kra'un)  n.  [Fr.]   A  pencil  of  various  kinda 

of  difi'erent  colors  and  substances ;  a  colored  cylinder  usee 

for  drawing  on  paper ;  a  drawing  or  design  done  witti 

a  pencil  or  crayon. 
Cray'qk,*  a.  Drawn  by  a  pencil  or  crayon.  JodreU. 
Crayon,*  v.  a.  To  sketch  or  design,  as  with  a  crayon 

Burke. 
Crazr,  v.  a.    [ecraser,  Fr.]    [i.    ceazed;  pp.  crazino, 

CRAZED.]    To    break^    to    crush;    to    crack ;   to    maka 

crazy ;  to  impair  the  intellect.  S/toA. 
Craze,'^!!.  Insanity  ;  craziness.  Blackwood'* s  Mag.  [r.] 
Crazed,*  (krazd)  p,  a.  Made  craz^ ;  impaired  in  inte.Act 

Qray. 
Cra'z:ed-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  crazed.  Hoc'ter,  [R  ] 
Cra'zi-ly,*  ad.  In  a  crazy  manner.  Bailey. 
CRA^zi-pr£ss,    n.      Imbecility ;    weakness ;    disorder   of 

niind. 
Cra'zv,  a.  Broken;  decrepit.  Shak,  —  Weak;  feek-'.e ;  oul 

of  order:  —  disordered  in  mind  or  intellect;  insane. 
fCRE'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  created.   WatUt. 
fCREAGHT,  (krat)  n.  (Irish)  Herds  of  cattle.  Dam^. 
fCREAGHT,  (krat)  V.  n.  To  graze  upon  lands.  Davies. 
Creak,  v.  ti.  [cru/uer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  creaked  ;  pp.  creakinq 

CREAKED.]  To  make  a  harsh,  grating  noise.  Dryden. 
Creak,*  v.  a.  To  cause  to  make  a  harsh  noise.  Siutk, 
CREAit'lNS,  n.  A  harsh  noise.  Sliak. 
Cream,  n.  [kreimaj  Goth.]    The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of 

milk,  which  collects  on  the  surface  ;  the  best  part  of  anj 

thing. —  Cream    of  tartar.,   (Cheni.)    A    supertartrate  of 

potash  ;  a  salt  prepared  from  the  lees  of  wine.  Crabb, 
Cream,  V.  71.  [i.  creamed;  pp.  creaming,  creamed.]  To 

gather  on  the  surface,  as  cream.  Shale, 
Cream,  v.  a.  To  skim  ofl^  the  cream  or  best  part. 
Cream'-Bowl,*  n.  A  bowl  for  cream.  B.  Jonson. 
Cream'-Chee^e,*  n.  Clieese  made  partly  of  cream.  AsK 
Cream'-cSl-qred,*  (-i;ird)  a.    Resembling  the  color  of 

cream.  Ooldsmith. 
Cream'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Pale;  cowardly.  Shjik. 
Cream'-FrOit,*  n.     An  eatable  fruit  found  at   Sierra 

Leone.  P.  Cyc. 
Cream'-PItch-er,*  71.  A  vessel  for  cream.  Sumner, 
Cream'-P6t,*  71.  A  pot  for  cream.  Child. 
Cream'-SlTce,*  71.  A  sort  of  wooden  knife,  12  or  14 

inches  long.  Farm.  Ency. 
Cream'y,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  cream  ;  like  cream 
Cre'^nce,  Tt.  [Fr.]  (Falconry)  A  fine,  small  line,  fastened 

to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 
Crease,  (kres)  n.   [kroesenj  Teut.]    A   mark    made   by 

doubling  or  folding  paper,  cloth,  or  any  thing. 
Crease,  (krSs)  v,  a,  {i.  creased  ;  pp.  creasing,  creased.] 

To  mark  by  doubling. 
Cr^-at'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  created.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
CrE-ATE',  v.   a.    [creo,   L.]  [i.    created  ;   pp.   creatiko, 

created.]  To  cause   to   exist  by  the  force  of  original 

power;   to  cause  to  exist   by  the   agency  of  deputed 

power  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  produce  ;  to  cause  ;  to  beget; 

to  make ;  to  form  ;  to  constitute  ;  to  occasion. 
|Cre-ate',  a.  Begotten  ;  composed  ;  created.  Shak. 
Cre-at'ed,*  p.  a.  Formed  by  creation  ;  made  ;  produced. 
CRE-A'TipN,     (kre-a'shyn)    ti.     Act    of    creating ;    ttia 

thing  created ;    the  aggregate  of   created   things ;    tha 

universe. 
Cr:e-a'tive,  «.    Having  the  power  to   create;   produc- 

irig. 
CRE-A'TIVE-Nfiss,*7t.  Power  of  creating.  Coleridge. 
Cre-a'tqr,  n.    [L.]    One  who  creates ;  a  maker ;   dis- 
tinctively, the  Supreme  Being,  who  bestows  existence. 
|Cre-a'tress,  n.  She  who  makes  any  thing.  Spenser, 
Creat'vR^AI'j  (kret'yur-?il)  a.   Relating  to  or  having  the 

qualities  of  a  creature.  Todd. 
IICreat'V^e,  (kret'yur)  [kre'chQr,    W.  J. ;   kre'chur,  S.  t 

krS'tiir,   E.   F.  Ja.;    kre'tyur,    JT.  ,*    kre'tur,   colloquially 

kret'shdr,  Sm,]  lu  A  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  created 

by  original  power ;  a  created  being;  an  animate  created 

being ;  a  man  ;  a  brute  ;  any  thing  created  ;  a  dependant ; 

a  term  of  contempt  or  of  tenderness. 
||Creat'vre-lv,  (kr5t'yur-l?)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 

creature.   Cheyne, 
fCREAT'VRE-SHip,  n.  The  state  of  a  creature.  Dr.  Care. 
{CrISb'ri-tude,  n.  [crefier,  L.]  Frequentness.  Bailey. 
jCRii'BROVS,  a.  Frequent.  Goodwin. 
CRJi'D?NCE,  Tu  [credo,  L.J  Belief;  credit ;  p-obabilitj. 
^Cre'dence,  V,  a.  To  believe.  Skelton. 
CRB-D&N'B^jn.  pL  [L.]  Things  to  bebe!ie/ed;  articltff 

of  faith.  iSoitiA. 
CRE-B^nff di;m*  n.  [L.]  pi.  credenda.    Somethir.g  tfl 

be  believed.   Coleridge.  See  Credenda. 
Cre'dent,  a.  Believing ;  easy  of  belief.    Shah  [R.] 
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ttLV  BfiN'TiAL,  Ckr5-dSn'sh?l)  a  Giving  a  title  to  credit. 
Camden. 

I.  r]s:-d£n'ti4i,,  n.  That  whicli  gives  a  title  to  credit.  — 
^1,  Credentials^  Writings,  testimonials,  or  letters,  showing 
that  one  ia  entitled  to  credit,  or  is  clothed  with  authority ; 
particularly  the  letters  given  to  an  ambassador  or  other 
public  officer. 

l'Ri:D-)-BlL'f-TY,  Tu  State  of  being  credible  ;  crediblencss. 

Cr^d'I-ble,  a.  [credibilb,  L.]  That  may  be  believed  j 
worthy  of  credit  or  belief  j  probable. 

CRiiD'j-BLE-Nfiss,  tt.  Credibility;  just  claim  to  belief. 

CRJ^D'i-BLV,  ad.  In  a  credible  manner. 

Ck£d'it,  n.  [criditj  Fr.]  Belief;  trust ;  honor  ;  reputation ; 
esteem  ;  good  opinion  ;  influence ;  faith ;  trust  or  confi- 
dence in  pecuniary  worth  or  responsibility :  —  property 
possessed  or  due,  correlative  of  debt. 

CB.£D'IT,   V,   a.    [i.  CREDITED  ;   pp,   CREDITItVO,  CREDITED.] 

To  have  confidence  in ;  to  believe ;  to  trust ;  to  confide 
in  i  to  admit  as  a  debtor. 

Gr£d'it-^-bx<i:,  a.  Worthy  of  credit  or  esteem ;  reputable; 
honorable ;  estimable. 

Cb£d'IT-^-BLE~n&ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  creditable. 

CR^D'lT-^-BLy,  ad.  Reputably  ^  without  disgrace. 

Cb£d'J-tqr,  n.  One  who  credits;  one  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed. 

Cr£d'i-trIx,  It.  She  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed,  [r.] 

C&^-nv'lil'TY,  n.  duality  of  being  credulous  ;  easiness  of 
belief;  readiness  to  believe  without  sutficient  evidence. 

Gr£b'v-LoCs,  (krSd'yu-liis)  a.  [credulusj  L.l  Apt  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence  ;  too  easy  of  belief;  of  weak 
mind;  easily  imposed  upon  ;  unsuspecting. 

Cr^d'V-loDs-LV,  ad.  In  a  credulous  manner. 

Cr£d'V-LODs-n£ss,  n.  Credulity.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Creed,  n.  [credo,  L.]  That  which  is  believed ;  a  summary 
of  Christian  belief,  or  of  articles  of  faith. 

Creed'-Mak-?r,*  71.  One  who  forms  a  creed.  Cowper. 

Creek,  V.  a.  To  creak,  SltaJc  See  Creak. 

Creek,  n.  A  small  inlet;  a  bay  ;  a  cove ;  any  turn  or  al- 
ley. 55"  In  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States, 
it  is  much  used  for  a  sinall  river ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  used 
in  England. 

CREEK'iNfi,*  p.  0,  Making  a  grating  sound  or  noise. 

Creek'V)  a.  Full  of  creeks  ;  winding.  Speitser. 

Creel,  n.  A  kind  of  basket,  such  as  is  used  by  anglers, 
Brande. 

Creep,  v.  tu  [i.  crept  ;  pp.  creefing,  crept.]  To  move 
as  a  worm,  insect,  or  reptile  ;  to  grow  along  the  ground, 
or  on  other  supports,  as  vines  or  plants  ;  to  move  slowly, 
feebly,  timorously,  secretly,  or  reverently ;  to  crawl ;  to 
fawn  ;  to  be  servile. 

Creep'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  creeps ;  a  plant  that  grows 
on  a  support: — an  insect ;  —  a  small  bird.  —  [JVuut.)  A  sort 
of  grapnel  used  for  recovering  any  thing  lost  overboard, 

Creef'hole,  71.  A  hole  to  hide  in ;  a  subterfuge  ;  an  ex- 
cuse. 

CREEp'jNG-,'*'  p.  a.  Moving  along  the  ground;  extending 
horizontally ;  crawling.  Ilamilton. 

Creep'}N&-Cr6w'eoot,*  (-fut)  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
ranunculus.  Booth. 

Creep'ing-L¥,  ad.  Slowly ;  in  a  creeping  manner. 

JCree'PLE,  n.  A  lame  person  ;  a  cripple.  Donne. 

Creese,*  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Malaya.  Mawn- 
der. 

fpRlB-ivtA'TiQN,  n.  [crematio,  L.]  Act  of  burning.  Browne. 

CR^-mo'na,'^  n,  (Mus.)  A  superior  kind  of  violin,  named 
from  Cremona,  wliere  it  was  made.  Brande. 

Cre'mqRj  n.  [L.]  A  soft  liquor  resembling  cream.  Ray. 

Cr^m'P-^In,  7u  See  Crimson, 

Cbe'wate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Notched ;  having  notches.  Loudon. 

Cre'kat-:?d,  a.  [cre7ia,L,J  Notched  ,  indented.  Woodward. 

Cr£n'a-ture,*  n.  State  of  being  notched ;  a  notching. 
London. 

Cr£n' el-late,*  d.  tu  To  form  crenelles ;  to  notch ;  to 
fortify.  BrUton. 

Cr£w-?l-la'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  forming  crenelles.  Britton^ 

Cre-n£lle',*  71.  A  loop-hole  or  opening  in  parapets,  See  , 
for  archers  to  shoot  through.  Francis. 

CR£N'¥i'LED,*(kr6n'eld)  a.  (£o«,)  Having  rounded  notch- 
es at  the  edges.  P.  Cyc. 

OtfiN'V-l'-ATE,*  a.  (Bot,)  Full  of  notches.  Loudon. 

Cre'ole,  71.  [crioUoj  Sp. ;  Creole,  Fr.]  A  native  of  Spanish 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  descended  from  European 
ancestors. 

Cr:?-6'li-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  the  Creoles.  Ask. 

Cr:^'P-sote,*  71.  [k(3£u(  and  o-w^uj.]  (Chem,)  A  colorless, 
transparent  fluid,  of  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  tar  by  dis- 
tillation.   It  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic.  Ure. 

Cre'PANce,*  n.  A  chop  or  s^cratch  in  a  horse's  leg,  given 
by  the  shoe  of  a  hind  foot,  which  often  changes  into  an 
ulcer.  Crabb. 

Crk'pane,  iu  Crepance,  See  Crepance 

Cr£p'4-TATE,  v.  n,  [cr^ita,  L.]  [i.  crepitated  -jpp.  crep- 
iTATiif  G,  ceepitated.]  To  makc  a  small,  crackling  noise. 

CR£P-J-TA'TlpN,  71.  A  small,  crackling  noise. 
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CRfiPT,  uSlp    fir  .a  Creep.  See  Creep. 
Cre-pos'cv-lar^'^  a.   Relating  to  twilight,  glimmering 

Month.  Ben    jH.j 
fCR^-PDs'cflLE,  71,  [crepusculum^  L.]  Twilight. 
JCbe-pDs'cV-lIne,  a.  Glimmering;  cre[   scular    SpraL 
J-Cre-pDs'cV-LODs,  a.  Glimmering.  Olamille 
Cres-cSn'dOj*  n.   [It.]  (Mas.)   A  direction  to  the  pet 

former  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound  from  soft  to  lou4 

marked  thus  [-^dT  ]  Brande. 
Cr£s'cent,  n.   The  moon  on  the  increase  j  the  figure  Oi 

the  new  moon,  which  is  tlie  symbol  of  Ivlaiiomutanism 

—  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
CR£s'c:pNT,  a.  [cresco,  L.]  Increasing;  growing.  Shak. 
CrjLs'cent,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  crescent.  Seward.  [R,] 
CR£s'cENT-FORMED,*a.  Formed  like  a  crescent.  ScotL 
Cr£s'c^nt-l1ke,*  a.  Resembling  a  crescent.  Drayton 
CRfis'cfVE,  a.  Increasing ;  growing.  Shalt.  [R.] 
Cr£ss,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species. 
Cr£s's]?t,  71.    [croiaette,  Fr.]    [Literally,  a  little  cross.]  A 

light  set  upon  a  beacon  or  watchtower ;  a  lamp  or  torch , 
an  instrument  used  by  a  cooper  in  heating  barrels. 

Cr£s'set-Li6HT,*  n.  A  large  light  or  lantern  fixed  on  a 
pole.  Ash. 

Cr£st,  n.  The  feathers  or  other  ornament  on  the  top  of  a 
helmet ;  a  helmet ;  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  a  tuft  or  orna- 
ment on  the  head  ;  the  upper  part  of  a  hedge-bank  ;  sum- 
rait  :  —  pride :  spirit.  —  {Her.)  The  ornament  of  a  helmet. 

Cr£st,  v.  a.  \i.  crested;  pp.  cresting,  crested,]  To 
mark  with  long  streaks;  to  furnish  with  or  serve  as  a 
crest  for.  Shak. 

Cr£st'ed,  a._  Wearing  a  crest,  plume,  tuft,  or  comb. 

Cr£st'ed-Div'er,*7i.  (  OmiUi.)  A  large  water-fowl.  Booth 

Crest-fallen,  (krest'filln)  a.  Dejected;  dispirited.  Shak 

Cr£:st'less,  a.  Having  no  crest  or  coat-armor.  SJtak, 

CR£sT-MA-RiNE',*  71.  Kock-samphire.  Maunder. 

CR¥-ta'ceovs,  (kr?'ta'shys)  a.  [creta,  L.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  chalk ;  abounding  with  chalk ;  chalky. 

Cre't^n,*  or  Cre'ti^n,*  a.  Belonging  to  Crete.  Ask. 

Cre-ta'ted,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Crete,*  ti.  A  native  of  Crete  ;  a  Cretian.  Acts. 

Cre'tian,*  (kre'sh?n)7i.  A  native  of  Crete.  Titos. 

Cre'tic,  n,  [^KfijfTiKOs.l  [Bhet.)  A  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  between  two  loug 
ones.  BenUey. 

Cre'tjc,*  a.  Noting  a  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
Beck, 

Cre'tin,*  71.  [Fr.]  An  idiot  or  idiotic  person  afflicted  with 
the  goitre,  oJlen  found  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in  the 
Valais,  Brande. 

CRE'TiN-t^M,*  n.  A  species  of  idiocy  with  which  the  goi< 
trous  inhabirants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  afflicted  ;  the 
goitre,  or  a  wen  or  swelling  on  the  throat.  Kidd. 

CR£'T}|m,*  7t.  A  falsehood ;  a  Cretan  practice.  Smart, 

fCRE-TOSE',*  a.  Chalky;  containing  chalk.  Ash. 

CreuXj*  {kT&)  n.  [Fr.]   (Sculpture)  The  reverse  of  relief 

—  To  engrave  en  creux  is  to  cut  below  the  surface.  Crabby 
Cre-vXsse',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  gap ;  an  opening ;  a  breach  in  a 

levee  or  embankment  of  a  river.  Bee. 
Cr£:v']e:t,*  n.  A  melting-pot  used  by  goldsmiths.  Crabb, 
CrIiv'ice,  (krSv^(S)  n.  [creviSf  old  Fr.]   A  fissure ;  a  small 

opening ;  a  crack ;  a  cleft. 
CrEv'jce,  v.  a.  To  crack ;  to  flaw.  Wotton.  [R.] 
Cr£v'js,  n.  [ccrewifise,Fr.]  Crayfish.  Smith.  [North  of  Eng.) 
Crew,  (krA)  n.    The  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  a 

ship,  boat,  or  any  vessel;  a  company  of  persons,  in  con- 
tempt; a  band  ;  a  gang. 
Crew,  (krfl)  i.  from  Crow.  See  Crow. 
Crew'^l,    (krii'^l)   n.    [klewel,  D.]    Fine,  hard-twisted 

worsted. 
CrIb,  n.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable  ;  the  stall  of  an  ox 

cow,  or  calf:  —  a  bin  or  place  for  corn :  —  a  cottage :  — 

child's  bed. 

CrIB,  V.  a.    [t.  CRIBBED  ;  7>p.  CRIBBING,    CRIBBED.]    To  COU, 

fine  ;  to  cage :  —  to  steal  trifles.  Shak. 

CrIb,  v.  n.  To  be  confined  in  a  crib.  Smart, 

CrIb'B^Ij^e,  71.  A  game  at  cards.  John  Hall. 

CrIb'-BIt-jng,*  n.  The  biting  of  a  manger  or  crib.  Brana^ 

CrIb'ele,  (krSb'bl)  ti.  [crible^  Fr.]  A  coarse  sieve  for  sift- 
ing corn,  sand,  or  gravel :  —  coarse  meal. 

CrIb'ble,  a.  Coarse;  as,  " cT-iftft/e  bread."  HaloeL 

CrIb'BLE,  v.  a.  [i.  cRiBBLED  ;  pp.  cribblino,  crjbbled.i 
To  siftwith  a  riddle  or  a  sieve.  Lyttelton. 

fCRI-BRA'TiQN,  71.  \cribro,  L.]  The  act  of  sifting.  Bailey. 

CrIe'ri-forM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sieve.  Perry. 

CrIb-rose',*  a,  (Bot.)  Perforated  like  a  sieve.  Loudon. 

CRtCH'TpN-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  ilinenite.  Dana- 

CrIck,  71.  [cricchif  It.]  A  creaking ;  a  local  spasm  or  cramp 
a  stiffness  in  the  neck. 

CRlcK'^eT,  71.  [Are/ceZ,  D.]  A  chirping  insect :  — a  game  *»t 
play  with  a  bat  and  ball :  —  a  low  seat  or  stool. 

CrIck'et-er,*  71.  One  who  plays  at  crickeL  Perry. 

CrIck'et-1n&-Ap'fle,  n,  A  small  species  of  apple 

CRlcK'ET-MiTCH,*  71.  A  match  at  cricket.  Dancombe, 

CRi'cois,*  a.  (Anat.)  Annular  or  ring-shaped.  Brande. 
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Sni'^R,  n.  One  I  ho  cries  ;  an  officer  who  proclaims  pub- 
licly ;  one  who  i  nes  goods  for  sale. 

Crime,  n.  [crimerj  L.]  An  infraction  of  law^  but  particu- 
larly of  human  aw,  and  so  distinguished  from  (not  op- 
posed to)  sin ;  a  felony ;  an  oifence ;  a  ^reat  fault.  —  A 
capital  crime  is  one  for  which  the  penalty  is  death. 

JCrime'fOl,  a.  Full  of  crime ;  wiclced.  ShaJc. 

[Crime'less,  a.  Innocent ;  without  crime.  Skak. 

CRlM'l-NAi,  a.  Relating  to  crime ;  contrary  to  law ;  guilty ; 
tainted  with  crime  : — not  civil ;  as,  acrimiiial  prosecution. 
—  Criminal  conversation^  (Law)  Adultery. 

CrIm'j-nal,  )u  a  person  guilty  of  a  crime ;  a  malefactor ; 
a  culprit ;  a  delinquent ;  a  convict ;  a  felon. 

CrIm-;-nXl'j-t¥,  71.  State  of  being  criminal;  guilt. 

CRTM'i-N^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  criminal  manner;  guiltily. 

CRlM'i-NAL-N£ss,  71.  Criminality  J  guiltiness. 

CR'iM'1-Ni.TE,    V.    a,      [i.    CRIMINATED  }     pp.    CRIMINATIWa, 

HiMiNATED.l    To  charge  with  crime;    to  censure;   to 

accuse  ,  to  bfame. 
OR(M-i-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  criminating ;  charge. 
CR^M'i-NA-TlVE,*  a.    Charging  with  crime;  censuring; 

criminatory.  Brougham. 
CR'iM'j-NA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Accusing;  censorious.  Bailey. 
'Cri'm'i-noDs,  a.  Wiclced;  guilty;  criminal.  Bp.  Hall. 
iCRlM'[-NOi5s-LY,  ad.  Enormously;  wickedly.  Hammond. 
^Cr/m^j-woDs-nEss,  71.  Wickedness;  guilt.  King  Charles. 
OrIm'o^in,  (krim'zn)  a.  [cremisino^  It.]  See  Crimsok. 
Crimp,  a.  Friable  ;  brittle  ;  easily  crumbled  ;  unstable. 
CrImp,  71.  [A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson.']    One  who  decoys 

others  into  military  service. — A  low  word. 
Crimp,  v.  a.    [i.  cbimped;  pp.  ghimpikq,  crimped.]    To 

plait ;  to  curl  or  crisp  the  hair ;  to  crimple  ;  to  decoy  for 

the  army:  —  to  make  crisp  by  gashing,  as  fish. 
Cr1mp'|NQ-Ir-0N,*  71.  An  iron  for  curling  hair,  .dshton. 
Crimp' A<j^E,*  ti.  The  act  of  crimping.  Maunder,  [r.] 
CRlMP'iNGt-MA-yHiNE',*  n.  A  machine  for  formirfg  a  kind 

of  plaiting  or  fluting  on  frills  or  ruffles.  W.  Ency. 
Cr'IM'PLE,  (-pi)   V.  a.  [ftriTTipfift,  Teut.]    [i.  crimpled  ;  pp. 

cRiMPLiNG,cRiMPLED.j  To contract ;  to  cotrugate ;  to  curl. 
Crim'^on,  (krim'zn)  n.  [cremisinoj  It.]    The  color  of  red 

somewhat  darkened  with  blue  ;  red  in  general. 
CrIm'^ON,  (krim'zn)  a.  Red  darkened  with  blue;  red. 
OrI'm'^on,  (krim'zn)  v.  a.  To  dye  with  crimson.  ShaJc. 
CRiM'^ON-pfiT'ALLED,*^.  Having criiiison  petals.  £c.  Rev. 
f-CRl'N^t.,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  hair.  Blount. 
Cri'nat-ed,*  a.  Having  long  hair  ;  hairy  ;  resembling  haur. 

P.  Cyc.  ' 
Crin'cvm:.  (kringk'um)  n,  A  cramp  ;  a  contraction  ;  whim- 

sey.  Hudibras.  [Ludicrous.] 
Cri'nel,*  or  Cri'n^T,*  71.    A  very  fine,  hair-like  feather. 

Bootiu 
CRiN(?E,  (krinj)  n.  A  servile  bow;  mean  civility.  Howell. 
CrIng-e,  (krinj)  v.n.  [i.  cringed  ;  pp. crinoino, cringed.] 

To  DOW  ;  to  fawn ;  to  flatter.  Bp.  Hall. 
CrInc^e,  (krinj)  v.  a.  [kriecheUf  Ger.j    To  draw  together; 

to  contract.  ShaJc.  [R.J 
CrIn(?^'er,  n.  One  who  cringes ;  a  flatterer. 
CRfN^'lNG-,*p.  a.  Contracting;  bowing;  fawning. 
CRiNG'JNG-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  cringing  manner.  Ld.  Carteret. 
Crxn'gle,*  71.   A  ring  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  fasten  it  to 

another ;  an  iron  ring  or  hank.  Smart. 
Cri-nI^-'^R-o&s,  a.  [criniffer,  li.]  Hairy.  Bailey.  [r.J 
Cri'nite,  a.  [crinituSf  L.J  Having  the  appearance  of  hair. 
CrIN'KLE,  (kring'kl)  v.  n.  [ftriTic/ceien,  D.J    [i.  crinkled; 

pp.  ceinklinq,  cbimkled.]  To  go  in  and  out;  to  run  in 

flexures. 
CrIn'kle,  (kring'kl)  v.  a.  To  mould  into  inequalities. 
CbIn'kle,  (kring'kl)  71.  A  wrinkle;  a  sinuosity.   Search. 
CrIn'kled,*  (krlnk'kld)  p.  a.  Formed  in  flexures  ;  wrin- 
kled. 
CrLjuk' HVOr J* p*  a.  Running  in  flexures;  wrinkling. 
Cri'no,*  71.  {Med.)  A  cuticular  disease,  supposed  to  arise 

from  the  insinuation  of  a  hair-worm  under  the  skin  of 

infants.  Brande. 
0Ri-NOJD'?-^N,*  71.  (Oeol.)   An  extinct  species  of  echino- 

denns,  having  a  radiated,  lily -shaped  disk.  Bucfdand. 
fCRj-NOSE',  a.  [mre7>,  ti.]  Haiiy  ;  covered  with  hair.  Bailey. 
tCRi-N6s'f-T¥,  71.  Hairiness.  Bailey. 

CrIp'LINO,*  n.  A  short  spar  at  the  side  of  a  house.  Britton. 
CRlfP'PLE,  (krip'pl)  71.  A  lame  person.  Shak. 
CrIp'ple,  a.  Lame.  Shak.  [R.] 
CrIip'ple,  v.  a.   [i.  crippled;  pp^  crippling,  crippled.] 

To  lame  ;  to  make  lame.  Skafc. 
fCRlP'PLE-N£ss,  (krip'pl-n6s)  n.  Lameness.  Diet. 
CrI'sis,  71.  UpiVtf.]  pi.  CRi'sf?.  That  point  in  a  disease, 

in  which  it  takes  a  decisive  turn ;  a  critical  time ;  the' 

time  when  any  thing  is  at  its  height;  a  conjuncture ;  a 

turn  or  turning  point. 
CrI&p,  a.  Curled;  brittle;  friable;  short;  brisk;  crispy. 
CrIsp,  v.  a.  [i.  CRISPED  ;  pp.  crisping,  crisped.]  To  curl ; 

tc  contract  into  knots  or  curls ;  to  twist ;  to  curl ;  to  in- 

d'int ;  to  make  crisp  or  crispy. 
Cr'3P,  v.  71.  To  eurl.  Sir  T,  HerberL 
jCi'.(3-PA'Tl<?N,  n.  Act  of  curling.  Bacon. 


CrIsp'jjr,*  71.  He  or  thai  which  crisps  or  cuib  ;  an  instrn 
ment  for  friezing  or  crisping  cloth.  Booth, 

CrIsp'jng-Ir'on,  (-i'urn)  71.  A  curling-iron;  crisping-pla 

CrIsp'ing-PIn,  71.  A  curling-iron.  IsaiaJi. 

fCRls-Pl-sDL'C4.NT,  o.  |c7T5pwuZcfl7ia,  L.J  Waved  or  undu 
lating,  as  lightning.  Bailey. 

CRisp'lTE,*  71.  (Mia.)  A  species  of  rutile.  Saussure. 

CrIsp'lv,*  ud.  In  a  crisp  or  brittle  manner.  Talfoard 

CrIsp'ness,  71.  State  of  being  crisp;  curledness. 

CrIsp'y,  fl.  Curled ;  crisp ;  short  and  brittle. 

CRlss'-CRdss,'*  71.  The  mark,  croBS,  or  signature  of  one 
who  cannot  write.  Brockett. 

Cr1ss-Cr6ss-Row',  (kris-krSs-r6')  n.  The  alphabet ;  be- 
ginning. Soiit/ierne,  See  Cmribt-Cross-Row. 

CRI-TE'RJ-QN,  71.  [Kptriliiiov.]  pi.  CRITERIA  or  CRITERl 
ONS.  A  standard  by  which  a  judgment  or  estimate  can 
be  formed  ;  a  test ;  a  measure.  Q:^  This  is  originally  ? 
Greek  word,  and  the  Greek  plural  criteria  is  most  com- 
monly used  ;  but  eriterians  is  countenanced  by  some 
grammarians,  as  Priestley,  Grant,  &;c.,  and  by  some  em- 
inent authors,  as  Blackstone,  Story^  &c. 

CRi-TE'R[-Q-NAL,*,fl.  Relating  to  a  criterion.  Coleridge,  [k  | 

CrIth  p-MXN-cy,  71.  Divination  by  barley-meal,  -fls/i. 

CrTt'ic,  71.  [KfiiTiKds.]  A  judge  of  literary  merit,  or  of  mer 
it  in  the  fine  arts  generally  ;  a  connoisseur;  a  careful  ob* 
server  or  examiner;  a  judge;  a  carper. 

GrIt'ic,  a.  Critical;  relating  to  criticism.  Pope. 

CrYt'ic,  71.  See  Critique. 

ICrIt'jc,  v.  n.  To  play  the  critic;  to  criticise.   Temple. 

CrTt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  a  crisis  ;  decisive  :  —  relating  to 
criticism  ;  discerning  ;  exact ;  captious ;  severe. 

Crjt'i-cal-lVi  o^  In  a  critical  manner;  exactly. 

CRlT'i-C^L-Nfiss,  71.  Exactness;  accuracy;  nicety. 

Crit-ic-Xs't?r,*  71.  A  small  or  inferior  critic.  Qa.  Reo 

CRfT'j-cl§M,  71.  The  art  or  act  of  criticising  or  judging; 
critical  examination ;  an  exhibition  of  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  a  literary  production  ;  a  remark  ;  a  stricture. 

CrIt'i-ci^-a-bI'E,''' a.  Capable  of  being  criticised.  Elphin- 
ston, 

CrIt'I-ci^E,  v.  71.  [i.  criticised  ;  pp.  criticising,  crit 
ICI8ED.J  To  play  the  critic ;  to  judge;  to  animadvert. 

CrIt'i-ci^e,  v.  a.  To  examine  carefully ;  to  judge;  to  ex- 
hibit or  point  out  the  faults  or  excellences  of;  to  censure 

CrIt'i-cIs-er,  71.  One  who  criticiees. 

Cri-tIque',  (kre-tek')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  critical  examination 
critical  remarks ;  criticism. 

jCRI-TiCiUE',*  (kr?-tek')  V.  a.  To  criticifie.  Ifpe. 

CrIz'zle,*  or  CRfz'zEL,*  (kriz'zl)  71.  Roughness  on  the 
surface  of  glass,  rendering  it  dull.  Smart. 

Croak,  (krok)  v.  n.  [i.  croaked  -ypp.  croaking,  croaked.] 
To  make  a  hoarse,  low  noise,  like  a  frog ;  to  caw,  as  a 
raven  or  crow  ;  to  murmur  ;  to  complain. 

Croak.  7i.  The  cry  of  a  frog  or  raven  ;  a  murmur. 

Croak'er,  71.  One  who  croaks  or  murmurs. 

CROAK'fNGr,*  p.  a.  Making  a  hoarse  noise  ;  murmuring. 

Cro'at,*  (krot)  71.  A  native  or  soldier  of  Croatia.  BrighL 

CrOc'a-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

CRo'cEoys,  (kro'shus)  a.  [croceusy  L.]  Consisting  of  saf 
fron ;  like  safifron.  Bailey.  [R.] 

tCRo'c|-A-Ry,*  (kro'she-^-re)  ti.  The  person  who  carrlei 
the  crosier  before  the  archbishop,  .^sli. 

Crq-cId'p-lite,*  71.  (JJfiTi.)  Blue  iron-stone.  Dana. 

fCRd^-l-TA'TlipN,  71.  [crocUatiOy'L.'}  The  croaking  of  frog 
or  ravens.  Bailey. 

Cr6ck,  71.  [fA  cup.  Spenser.  —  A  little  stool.  Tatler.]  An 
earthen  vessel :  —  the  black  or  soot  on  a  pot  or  kettle.  Ray. 

Cr5ck,*  v.  a.  [i.  crocked  ;  pp.  crocking,  crocked.]  To 
defile  or  blacken  with  soot  or  smut.  Forby. 

CRdcK'ER-y,  71.  Vessels  made  of  clay  and  dried  by  heat ; 
earthpn  ware. 

Cr6ck'et,*  71.  [crochet,  Fr.]  (.^rch.)  An  ornament  placed 
at  the  angles  of  pediments,  canopies,  &c.,  resembling 
buds  of  trees,  or  bunches  of  foliage.  Frar.cis. 

CR6cK'y,*  a.  Smutty  ;  defiled  with  crock.  Forby. 

Cr6c'p-dile,  or  Croc'9-dIle,  [krBk'p-dil,  S.  W.  P  X 
E.  F.;  kr6k'9-dn,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  \Kpo>c66£i\oi  ] 
A  saurian;  an  amphibious,  voracious  aniiral  of  the  l)z- 
ard  kind.  Some  crocodiles  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
long,  especially  those  of  the  Nile. 

Gr5c-<;)-d1l'e-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  crocodile.  Bucklana. 

Cr6c-p-d1l'?-4.n,*  h.  a  crocodile ;  one  of  the  crocodilflua 
family.  Bucklana. 

Crp-CRoIs'it?*,  71.   (Min.)  A  chromate  of  lead.  Dana. 

Cro'cv9,7i.  [crocusj  L.]  pl.lt.  CRo'ci;  Eng.  CRO'CVS-?^. 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  an  early  flower;  saflTron.  — A 
yellow  powder ;  a  metal  calcined  to  a  deep  yellow  color 

Cr6ft,  71.  A  small  field  adjoining  a  dwelling-house  and 
kitchen-garden.  MUton. 

CroI-sade',  71.  {cTjisadej  Fr.]  Fuller.  See  Crubadis. 

CroI-sa'do,  71.  Crusade.  Bacvi.  See  Crusade. 

CroI'se^,  71.  pi.  [eroisy  old  Fr.  for  croiz.]  Pilgrims  or  soldien 

who  carry  a  cross ;  crusaders.  Burke.  [Hajnilton^ 

CR6'M4.,*n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  quaver;  a  musical  character 

II  CRdME,'^?!.  A  fork  with  long  prongs.  Crabb. 
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JnfiH'L^jen,  (krSra'lgk)  n.  A  series  of  huge,  broad,  flat 
Btones,  placed  on  others,  supposed  to  have  been  Druldical 
altars.  Rowland. 

CRpM-wfiL'Lj-^N,*  (u  Relating  to  Cromwell.  Stewart. 

Crone,  n.  An  old  ewe  j  an  old  woman.  Shak. 

Cro'nel,*  71.  The  iron  end  of  a  tilting  spear.  J3sh. 

Cro'n^t,  n.  The  hair  over  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

Cron'st?d-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  contaming  silex 
and  iron.  Dana. 

Oro'nv,  n.  A  bosom  companion ;  an  intimate  friend  or  as- 
sociate. 
'  tf^^N'y-CJt.L,  a,  Acronycal.  See  Acrontcal. 

Cr6o'dle,*  v.  n.  To  cower,  stoop,  or  hover  over;  to  lie 
close  and  snug.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.l 

flCROOK,  (Itrflk)  [krak,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  fVh.  JSTares ;  krSk,  S.  IV. 
E,  Jo.  K.]  n.  [crokj  Celt]  Any  crooked  or  bent  instru- 
ment ^  a  shepherd's  hook;  a  bend;  any  tiling  bent;  a 
meander;  a  trick;  a  gibbtt. 

yCROOK,  (krQk)  v.  a.  [i.  crooked  ;  pp.  crookino,  obooked.] 
To  make  crooked  ;  to  bend  ;  to  turn  into  a  liook ;  to  curve ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  |)ervert. 

! Crook,  (kruk)  v.  n.  To  be  bent.  Camden. 
CROOK'-BXcK,(krak'bak)B.  A  man  with  a  crooked  back. 
CROOK'-jticKED,  (kruk'bikt)  a.  Bent-sliouldered. 

IjCrook^ed,  (kruk'ed)  a.  Bent;  not  straight;  winding; 
oblique  ;  perverse  ;  untoward  ;  without  rectitude. 

||CROOK'?i>-Ly,  (kriik'ed-le)  ad.  In  a  crooked  manner. 

.|Crook'5d-n£ss,  (kruk'ed-ngs)  n.  State  of  being  crook- 
ed;  curvity;  deformity ;  depravity;  perverseness. 
iCR0OK'Jj:D-PAT'ED,*a.  Havinga crook in  theliead.  SAofe. 
tCROOK'EN,_(krak'kn)  v.  a.  To  crook.  Jlomilies. 
CROOK'-KNJiED,  (kruk'nod)  a.  Having  crooked  knees. 
Shaiu 

ICrook-shoul'dered,  (kruk-shol'derd)  a.  Having  bent 
shoulders.  South. 

Croom,*  71.  An  implement  with  crooked  prongs,  some- 
times written  crowie.  Farm.Ency.  [Provincial.] 

Croon,*  v.  n.  To  roar  like  a  bull.  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Cr6p,  a.  The  highest  part.  Chaucer.  —  The  craw  of  a  bird  ; 
the  belly:— the  harvest,  or  what  is  produced  and  gath- 
ered by  cultivating  land;  any  thing  cut  off. 

<Cr5f,v.  a.  [i.  CROPPBD  ;  pp.  cropping,  ckupped:  —  some- 
times CROPT.  Cowper.']  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing  ; 
to  mow  ;  to  reap ;  to  raise  crops  ;  to  gather  before  it  falls. 

Cr6p,  tJ.  71.  To  yield  a  harvest.  Shak. 

Crop'-ear,  71.  A  horse  having  his  ears  cropped.  Shak. 

Crop'-eared,  (krSp'cTd)  a.  Having  the  ears  cropped. 

CrSp'fOl,  a.  Satiated  ;  with  a  full  belly.  Milton. 

Ce6p'-oOt,*  v.  n.  {Mill.  &l  Qeol.)  To  rise  up  above  the 
level  surface,  as  a  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata.  Brande. 

Cropped,*  (krSpt)  p.  a.  Cut  off  at  the  ends ;  lopped ; 
reaped. 

Cr6p'p:^r,  n.  One  who  crops  ;  a  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Crop'pjng,*  71.  The  raising  of  crops  ;  a  cutting  off.  Seager. 

Cr5p'-sIck,  o.  Sick  from  repletion.  Tate. 

Cr6p'-S:;ck-wess,  n.  Sickness  from  repletion. 

Crore,*  <t.  {East  Indian  Arithmetic)  Ten  millions.  Hamil- 

lOTU 

Cro'^i^r,  (kro'zher)  n.  [Crosse^  Fr.]  The  staff  of  an  arch- 
bishop, su^muunted  by  a  cross,  ana  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  pa^tonil  staff  of  a  bishop. 

Cro'siered,*  (krd'aherd)  a.  Bearing  a  crosier.  P.  Cyc. 

CR6s'L:q:T,  n.  [croisaeletf  Pr.]  A  small  cross.  Spenser.  A 
crucible.  Chaucer. 

KCross,  (kros  or  kr^usl  ^\rhZy  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kr^iis, 
J.  JVb.  J^ares.l  n.  [cnti,  L.]  One  straight  body  or  line 
laid  at  right  angles  over  «..other ;  a  gibbet  formed  by  two 
pieces  of  wood  placed  acr"  j  each  other;  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Savior  suffered ;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist^  or  the  doctrine  relating 
to  them;  misfortune;  veyation  ;  tiial  of  patience. —  To 
take  up,  or  ftear,  the  cross,  lo  submit  to  trials  or  alflictions. 

flC'Rdss,  a.  Transverse  ;  oblir  ae ;  laternl ;  adverse  ;  perverse  ; 
untractable;  ill-tempered;  peevi'"h;  fretful;  contrary. 

;|Cr6ss,  prep.  Athwart;  tiansveuely ;  over;  from  side  to 


I,  V.  a.  [i,  CROSSED  ;  pp  crossing,  crossed.]  To  place 
or  pass  across  j  to  lay  or  uraw  athwart ;  to  sign  with  the 
cross  ;  to  cancel ;  to  pass  over ;  to  thwart ;  to  embarrass  ; 
to  obstruct ;  to  hinder ;  lo  vex  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  impede. 
CrSss,  v.  n.  To  lie  or  pass  athwart ;  to  be  inconsistent, 
Cr5ss^-X.rmed,  {'A.nnd)  a.  Having  the  arms  folded  across. 
CrSsS-Xr'row,  71.  An  arrow  of  a  crossbow.  Beamn.  Sf  Fl. 
CrSss'bXr,*  71.  A  transverse  bar. 
Cr6ss'bj\.rrei>,  (-bird)  a.  Secured  by  transverse  bars. 
CRdss'BAR-SHOT,  71.  A  bullet  pierced  with  an  Iron  bar. 
Cr6ss'-Beam,*  71.  Any  beam  that  crosses  another.  Crabb, 
CR6sa'-B  ILL,  n.{Law)  A  bill  brought  by  a  defendant  against 
the  plainciff.  —  {OrniHi.)  A  bird,  so  named  from  the  form 
of  its  bill. 
I|CRdss'-BlLLED,*(-biM)  a.  Having  a  cross-bill ;  havingthe 

parts  of  the  bill  crosBing  each  other.  Pennant. 
ICross'bIte,  n.  A  deception  ;  a  cheat.  VEstrange.  [r.] 
i|Cr6ss'bite,  v.  a.  To  coutravene  by  deception.  Collier,  [R.] 


)|Cr5ss'bow,  (krSs^bd)  n.  A  weapon  for  ihjutuigarrurti 

formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock.  Carew. 
|Cr6ss'bow-:?r,  n.  A  shooter  with  a  crossbow.  Raleigh. 
;Cr6ss'bow-m^n,*  71.  One  who  uses  a  crossbow.  Todd. 
;Cr5ss'-Bree»,*  n.  The  offspring  of  parents  of  two  dif 
ferent  breeds,  generally  applied  to  animals.  Brande 

[|Cr6ss'bDn,  71.  A  cake  marked  with  a  cross. 
|Cr5ss'-Course,*  71.  A  transverse  course.  Phillips, 

||Cr6ss-cDt',  v.  a.  \i.  crosscut  ;  pp.  crossci'tting,  cros* 
CUT.]  To  cut  across.  Robinson, 

I|CR6ss'cvT-SAw,*n.  A  large  saw  used  by  two  persons  foi 

sawing  large  logs  or  timber.  Ross. 
CKttS-n&TTE'j*  II.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  truss  or  console  on  th« 
f[ank  or  return  of  an  arcliitrave  of  a  door,  window,  &C 
Francis, 

||CR5ss-^3f-XM-l-NA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  crossHSxamining ;  tht 
examination  of  a  witness  by  the  party  opposite  to  that  by 
whom  the  witness  has  been  called. 

||CR6ss-E]f-AM'}NE,  (kr9s-?gz-am'in)u.  a.  {Law)  To  exam 
ine  or  question  a  witness  of  the  opposite  party ;  to  cross- 
question^ 

||Cr6ss'eye,*  (kr5s'i)7i.  That  sort  of  squint  by  which  both 
eyes  turn  towards  the  nose,  so  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  to  the  eyes,  cross  each  other.  Forby. 

IJCross'eyed,*  (krBs'Id)  a.  Having  cross  eyes,  or  eyei 
turned  towards  the  nose.  Coltoiu 

1|Cr63S-fl6w^,  v.  71.  To  flow  in  a  contrary  direction.  Milton. 

jjCr6ss'-Gar-net,*  n,  A  sort  of  hinge.  Crabb. 

||Cr6ss'-gar-t:]Pred,*  a.  Furnished  with  cross-garters. 
Shak. 

||CR6ss'GRAiNED,(kr8s'grand)a.  Having  the  fibres  crosseil 
or  irregular  ;  perverse  ;  vexatious. 

IJCRdss'fNGr,  71.  Act  of  crossing;  path  across  ;  opposition  , 
intersection  ;  act  of  signing  with  the  cross.  Shak. 

Cross-Jack,*  (kro'j^ik)  n.  {J^aut.)  The  lower  yard  of  thtt 
mizzen-mast,  which  is  hence  called  the  cross-jack  yard ; 
and  the  sail  which  is  bent  to  that  yard,  the  cross-jadc  sail 
Crabb, 
CRoss'-LfiG-GED,  fkr8s'ISgd)  a.  Having  the  legs  crossed 
Cross'let,  n.  A  little  cross.  See  Croslet. 
Cross'lv,  ad.  In  a  cross  manner  ;  athwart. 
CrOss'ness,  tu  Intersection  ;  perverseness  ;  peevishnesa. 
Cr6ss'piece,*  71.  A  rail  of  timber  over  the  windlass  of  ■ 
ship.  Crabb. 

||CR6ss'-PiJR-ppsE,  71.  A  kind  of  enigmatical  game;  a  sort 
of  riddle ;  the  proposal  of  a  difficulty  to  be  solved ;  a  con- 
tradictory system. 

jjCRdss'-QUlSs'TipH',  V.  a.  To  cross-examine.  Killingbcck. 

||CRdss'-K£AD-}Na,*  n.  An  indirect  mode  of  reading.  Bog' 
well. 

||Cr6ss'r5ad,  71.  A  road  which  crosses  the  country,  of 
which  crosses  other  roads. 

IJCross'row,  (kros'ro)  n.  Alphabet,  or  the  alphabet  with  a 
cross  placed  at  the  beginning.  ShaJc 

||CR6ss'-SlLL,*7i.  Ablock  of  stone  or  wood  laid  in  broken 
stone  filling,  which  supports  a  sleeper.  Tanner. 

||Cr6ss'-StXff,7i.  (JV*au£.)  An  instrument  used  to  take  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

||CR6ss'-STONE,*n.  Astone  so  called  from  the  intersection 
of  its  crystals;  a  species  of  harmotome.  Brande, 

JJCr6ss'-Tie,*  Ti.  A  sleeper  on  a  railroad.  Tanner 

||CR5ss'-WAy,  n,  A  path  intersecting  the  chief  road,  or  the 
place  where  one  road  intersects  another. 

||Cr6ss'-WInd,  n.  A  wind  blowing  across  a  course,  or  ons 
blowing  from  the  risht  or  left. 

IJCross'wort,  (kros'wUrt)  n.  An  annual  plant. 

Ci25r'4-lio,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 
Brande.  [net  Branda 

CROT'A-JO&Mf*  n.  [L.]  {Mus.)  An  ancient  kind  of  casta 

CmOt^a-luSj*  n.  [crotalum,  L.]  {Zool)  A  genus  of  poi 
sonous  serpents  ;  the  rattlesnake.  Brande. 

Cr6tch,  71.  [croc,  Fr.]  T'he  parting  of  two  legs  or  branch - 
es  ;  the  fork  of  a  tree ;  a  hook  or  fork. 

Crotch'ed,*  a.  Having  a  crotch;  forked. —  [Cross;  pee- 
vish; perverse.  J'orfiy.  Local,  Eng.l 

CR6Tcn']ET,  71.  [crochet,  Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  note,  equal  to  haU 
a  minim.  —  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another, 
to  support  a  building.  —  {Oram.)pl.  Marks  or  hooks  [thust 
in  which  words  or  phrases,  or  an  explanation  or  correc- 
tion, are  included  ;  called  also  frracActs.  —  A  whim  or  per- 
verse conceit.  Burton. 

tCR6TCH'ET,  V.  n.  To  play  in  a  measured  time.  Donne. 

Cr6tch'et-:^d,  p.  a.  Having  musical  notation,  llarmar 

Cr6tch'et-y,*  a.  Fanciful ;  odd.  Ch.  Ob. 

CRO'TpN,'*  n.  {Bot.)  A  euphorbiacebus  genus  of  planta. 
Crabb, 

CroOch,  v.  71.  [kriechen,  Ger.]  [i.  crouched  ;  pp.  crouch- 
ing, crouched.]  To  stoop  low ;  to  lie  down  ;  to  lie  dost 
to  the  ground  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  bend  servilely. 

fCRoOcH,  t).  a.  To  sign  with  the  cross  ;  to  bless.  Chaucer 

CRoOcH'-BicK,7i.SeeCRooK-BACK,andCRoucHED-FBiAa 

fCROOcH'ED,*  a.  Signed  with  the  cross.  Ash. 

CroOch'ed-Fri'^r,  71.  Oneof  an  order  of  friars,  so  calM 
from  the  cross  which  they  wore.  Faller. 
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Rdtri   n.  See  Crowd. 

l«6up,  (krSp)  n.  [crow^ie,  Fr.]  The  rump  of  a  fow  ,  the 
buttocks  of  a  horse.  Chaucer,  — {Med.)  A  disease  affect- 
ing the  throat  and  breathing;  or  an  iFflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a  cough. 

CroC-PADe',  (kru-padO  «•  r^*"*]  {Soraemanship)  A  higher 
leap  than  a  curvet. 

Croup'jer,*  71.  A  strap  to  a  sprldle.  See  Chuppeiu 

Cr6u'pi-?R,*  [kr8'p?-?r,  ^nv..;  kir&-per',  K.]  n.  He  who 
watches  the  cards  and  collar's  the  money  at  a  gaming  ta- 
ble.—  In  Scotlan()y  a  vice  president  Smart. 

Crow,  (kro)7i.  A  lar^e,  W».ck,  tarnivorous  bird,  that  makes 
a  croaking  noise : — t'je  noise  which  a  cock  makes;  a  boast : 
—  a  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  lever  to  force  open  doors,  &c.  > 
a  crow-bar 

Crow,  (kro)  »,  n.  [i.  crew  or  crowed  ;  pp.  ceowino, 
GHowxD.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cock  ;  to  boast ;  to  ex- 
ult; to  bully;  to  bluster. 

Crow'-BXr,*  n.  A  strong  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever.  FVancis. 

Cr6w'b£r-ry,*  n.  A  small  berry  ;  crakeberry.  Booth. 

Cro^d,  71.  A  multitude  confusedly  pressed  together;  a 
promiscuous  medley  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  swarm;  a  throng; 
the  vulgar;  the  populace. —  [f  A  fiddle.  WlcUffe.] 

CRO^^n,  V,  a.    [i.  CROWDED  ;  pp.  CEOWDINO,  CROWDED.]    To 

fill  with  conriised  multitudes  ;  to  press  close  together ;  to 

encumber  by  multitudes.  —  (JVaitt.)  To  crowd  sailj  to  spread 

wide  the  sails  upon  the  yards. 
Cro  ^d,  v.  n.  To  swarm ;  to  be  numerous ;  to  thrust  among 

a  multitude. —  [fTo  fiddle.  MassbA-g-er.] 
CroWd'ed,*jj.  a.  Pressed  togetbef;  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude. 
Cro^d'er,  n.  One  who  crowds.  —  [t A  fiddler.  Sidney.] 
Cro^'oY,*  w-  Food  made  of  oF.c^eal ;  also  of  meal  and 

water,  sometimes  mixed  with  milk ;  food  made  of  bread 

boiled  in  milk.  BrocketU 
Crow'flo*-:?r,  n.  A  kind  of  campion.  Shak. 
Crow'foot,  (kro'fiit)  n.  A  flower ;  the  common  name  of 

the  ranunculus;  a  caltrop.    See  Cbowsfoot. 
CR0W'KEi:P-ER,  71.  A  scarecrow.  Shak. 
Crow'mILL,*  n.  A  machine  for  taking  crows.  Booth. 
CRO^N,  n.  [corona^  L.J  A  diadem  worn  on  the  head  of  an 

emperor,  king,  or  otlier  sovereign  ;  the  emblem  of  royalty  ; 

regal  power  ;  royalty  ;  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  top  of  any 

thing;  the  part  of  a  hat  that  covers  the  head;  a  silver  coin 

of  the  value  of  five  shillings  sterling;  a  garland  ;  a  reward  ; 

completion.  —  {Arch.)  The  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice, 

arch,  wall,  &:c. 
CAO^N,  u.  «.  [i.  CBOWNED  ;  ;j;».  cBowNiNO,  crowned.]  To 

invest  with  the  crown ;  to  cover  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  put 

on  the  hight^st  part  or  covering  ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn ;  to 

reward  :  to  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish. 
CRO^VN,*a.  Rtilating  to  the  crown  or  top ;  highest. — Crown 

glass,  a  superior  kind  of  window-glass. —  Crown  saw^  a 

species  of  circular  saw.  —  Crown  wheel^  or  conirate  wheel, 

a  wheel  the  teeth  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 

of  the  whtel,  as  in  a  watch.  Francis, 
CRb"^WED,*  (kroQnd)  p.  a.  Wearing  a  crown ;  rewarded ; 

completed. 
Cro<Vn'¥R-  "   He  or  that  which  crowns. 
CROiA^M'i^'r,  n.  Coronet;  chief  end  ;  last  purpose.  Shak.  [r.] 
Crow'-N£t,*  ju  a  net  made  of  thread  or  twine,  used  for 

catching  <.rows  and  other  birds.  Farm,  Ency. 
Cr6'^n'-G»^Ass,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  English  window-glass. 
Cro*N'-Im-p£'rj-al,  n.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower;  a 

fritillary. 
Cro^n'ing,  n.  (^Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any  decoration. 
Croi^^h'jng,*/).  a.  Investing  with  a  crown;  rewarding; 

giving  the  last  finish;  completing:  —  rising  up  in  the 

middle,  and  descending  gradually  towards  each  side. 
CRb*N'-JEVv-Ei.9,*7t.  pi.  The  royal  jewels.  Milton. 
Cro^n'-LAnd,*  7u    Demesne  land  appurtenant  to  the 

crown.    Hume. 
CR6*N'-LAw-YER,*n.  A  lawyer  in  the  service  of  tlie 

crown.  Ooldsjiiith. 
CroiK^h'l^ss,*  fl.  Having  no  crown.  Millvtan. 
OroWn'-like,*  a.  Resembling  a  crown.  Oardiner. 
Cro*n'-N£t,*7u  A  species  of  fishing-net.  Jodrell. 
Cro^^n'-Of-fice,*  tu  a  court  of  oflice  in  England,  under 

the  King's  Bench.  Chambers. 
Cro\Vn'-Post,  71.  (Arch.)  The  central  post  of  a  flramed 

roof;  king-post. 
Croi^h'-ScXb,  n,  A  filthy  scab  about  the  corners  of  a 

horse's  hoof. 
CRO^N'-THrs'TLE,  (-this'sl)  It.  A  flower. 
Cro^n'-Wheel,  71.  The  upper  wheel  of  a  watch. 
Cro^n'- Works,  (kraiin'wUrka)  n.  pi.  (FoH.)  Bulwarks 

advanced  towards  the  field  to  gain  some  hill  or  rising 

ground. 
Crow'quIll,*  7u  The  quill  or  large  feather  of  the  crow. 

Ooldsimth. 
Crow^'bIll,*  71.  A  kind  of  forceps  for  drawing  bullets, 

&.C.,  out  of  wounds.  Crabb. 
Crow§'foot,  (kroz'fat)  n.  ,*  pi.  crowsfeet.  The  wrin- 


kles under  the  eyes,  produced  by  age:  —  a  flor'e'    8f« 

Crowfoot. 
Crow'sYlk,*  71.  (Bot.)  River-conferva;  a  fine,  thread-Uk 

vegetable,  which  waves  in  the  water.  BooVi. 
Crow'toe,  (kro'to)  n.  A  plant.  Milton. 
CR(5i?L'STONE,  71.  Crystallized  cauk.  Woodward. 
Croze,*  n.  A  cooper's  instrument.  J^ewton. 
Cruched,  orCRUTCHEi),  Friar,  See  Crouched-Friai. 
CrO'cj-^L,  (krA'she-9l)  a.  [cruz,  cruciSy  L.]  Relating  to  o, 

like  a  cross ;  transverse ;  intersecting  one  another ;  tr< 

ing;  puzzling. 
C«tr'cj-^N,*  (krfi'sh^-^n)  n.  A  yellow  fish  found  in  Ene- 

land.  Pennant. 
tCRtl'ci-ATE,  (krfl'sh^at)  V.  d.  [cntcio,  L.]  Toexcrurial* 

Bale,  '[&.] 
fCRtT'ci-^TE,  (knl'she-git)  a.  Tormented.  Bale,  [r.] 
CRtr'ci-^TE,*  (krii'ah?-9t)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  parts  sc 

arranged  as  to  resemble  a  Maltese  cross.  P.  Cyc. 
tCRtJ-c|-A'TipN,  (krtS-she-a'shun)  n.  Torture.  Bp.  HaJl. 
Cr1^^C!-BI.£,  n.  [crueibulunit  low  L.]   A  melting-pot  of  • 

chemist  or  goldsmith. 
Crv-cIf'^b-oDs,  a.  Bearing  the  cross  or  cruciate  fiowerf 
CRO'cf-Fl-]pR,  n.  One  who  crucifies. 
CbO'ci-fIx,  n.  [cruciJixus,L.]  A  representation  in  paintin 

or  sculpture  of  our  Savior  on  the  cross;  the  figure  of  Chrint 

on  a  cross. 
CrO-ci-fIx'ipn,  (kril-ae-f  Ik'shun)  re.  The  act  of  cnici(> 

ing ;  the  death  of  Christ. 
CrO'cj-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cross.  Warton. 
CrO'CJ-FY,  «.  a.   [cnicififfO,  L.]   [i.  crucified  ;  pp.  cruci- 

FTina,  crucified,]  To  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  handi 

and  feet  to  a  cross  set  upright ;  to  subdue  by  the  infiuenc* 

of  Christianity ;  to  overcome  ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 
CRV-cI<?':?R^ot5s,    a.     [cmcigerf  L.]     Bearing  the   cros* 

Browne.  [R.] 
CrC'cite,*?!.  (Jlfire.)  A  variety  of  andalusite.  Dana. 
CrDd,  71.  See  Curd. 
CrOde,  a.  [eradusj  L.]  Raw ;  not  subdued  by  fire ;  unpie 

pared  ;  undigested  ;  harsh ;  unripe  ;  not  well  digested 

rough  ;  unrefined ;  unfinished ;  immature. 
CrT^de'lv,  ad.  In  a  crude  manner;  unripely. 
CrOde'ness,  n.  State  of  being  crude. 
CrO'dj-ty,  re.  [cruditasj  L.]  State  of  being  crude ;  crude- 

ness;  indigestion;  inconcoction ;  unripeness. 
fCRtJ^DLE,  V.  a.  To  coagulate  ;  to  curdle.  Spenser. 
fCRtl'DV,  a.  Concreted;  coagulated;  raw;  crude.  Shak. 
CriJ'el,  a.  [eruelf  Fr.]   Inhuman ;  hard-hearted ;  void  of 

pity";  unmerciful;  barbarous;  brutal. 
CrT^'el-heart-:ed,*  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  ferocious.  Shak. 
CRt!T'?L-LV,  ad.  In  a  cruel  manner  ;  inhumanly. 
CRt!l'EL-N£ss,  re.  Inhumanity;  cruelty,  Spenser, 
CrO'el-tv,  re.  Uuality  of  being  cruKl ;  inhumanity;  sav 

ageness ;  barbarity. 
■(■CRO'EW-TAtE,  a.  [cruentatus,  L.J  Bloody.  OlanviUt. 
jCRtJ-EN'TOVS,  a.  [cruentus,  L.]  Bloody,  cnientate. 
CRt!l']?T,  n.  [cruchette,  Fr.]  A  vial  for  vinegar,  oil,  or  sauc**. 
CrOise,  (krfls)  7u  [kruickef  D.l  A  cup.  See  Crdbe. 
CrOi§e,  (krflz)  re.  [croiser,  Fr.J  A  voyage  of  an  armed  ves- 
sel in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  of  pirates,  or  of  plunder 
CRtri^E,  (krdz)  V.  JU  [i.  cruised  ;  pp.  cruising,  cruised,] 

To  rove  over  the  sea,  without  any  certain  course,  in  search 

of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  of  plunder. 
CrAi^'er,  (krAz'^r)  re.  A  person  or  a  ship  that  cruises. 
CrOi^'ixo,*  p.  a.   Roving  on  the  sea  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. Ash. 
CrOm,  re.  The  soft  part  of  bread,  not  the  crust ;  a  small 

particle  of  bread  ;  a  fragment.    Written  also  crumb 
CrOm,  v.  a.   [i.  CRUMMEO  ;  p/).  cbumming,  crummed  ]  To 

break  into  cnims  or  small  pieces.  Barret. 
CrDm'ble,  v.  a.  [L  crumbled  ;  pp.  cruhsling,  crumblko.1 

To  break  into  small  pieces. 
CrDm'ble,  v.  n.  To  fall  into  small  pieces.  Sltak. 
CrDm'ble,*  n.  A  small  crum.  Forby. 
CrDm'bled,*  (krum'bld)  p.  a.  Broken  into  small  piecea 
CrDm'bling-j^P.  a.  Breaking  or  falling  into  small  pieeea 
jCRtJ'M?-NAL,  71,   [crwmena,  L.]   A  purse.  Spenser. 
CrOm'ma-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken  into  cruma. 
CrDm'mv,  1.  Soft;  consisting  of  crums. 
CrDmp,  a.  Crooked.  Bp.  Taylor. 
CbOmp,*  or  CRDM'py,*  a.  Brittle  ;  dry-baked.  Forby, 
CrOm'p^t,  71.  A  kind  of  soft  cake 
CrOm'PLE,  V,  a.  [krumple,  D.]    [i.  crumpled  ;  pp    cru** 

PLiKO,  crumpled,]  To  draw  into  wrinkles;  to  wrinklfv 

Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
CRtiM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  shrink  up;  to  contract.  Smith. 
Cr&m'pled,*  (krum'pld)  a.  Twisted;  crooked  ;  rumpleA. 

Moor. 
CRDivi'pLlNa,  71.  A  small,  degenerate  apple. 
ICrDmp-shoul'di^red,    (kriimp-sbol'd^rd)    «.    HaYlni 

crooked  shoulders.   VEstrange. 
CrDncH,*?}.  a.  [{.crunched;  pp.  CRUNCRina,cRUifCHEO. 
To  crush  between  the  teeth ;  to  scrunch.  Southey. 

JcrDn'kle,  I  "•  "•  '^**  '^^  ^^^^  *  "^"^-  ^''''^' 
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VkCqu.  n,   [L.]  Red  coa^lum  of  blood  ;  gore. 

CrDp   r.  The  bu  , locks.  See  Croup. 

CrDp.  a.  Short ;  biittle.  [Provincial,  England.] 

CrDp'per,  ,  krup'per,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  krflp'- 
p?r,  Wfi.]  [croupe.  Ft.]  n.  A  roll  of  leather  under  a  horse's 
tail,  connected  with  the  saddle  by  a  strap. 

CtiO'R^I*,  fl.  [crural,  Fr.l  Belongingtoor  shaped  like  the  leg. 

Crv-sade',  n.  [croisaae,  Pr.]  An  expedition  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  as  against  the  infidels  of  the  Holy 
Land;  a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  enterprise :  —  a  coin 
stamped  with  a  cross. 

Crv-sad'er,  71.  One  employed  in  a  crusade.  Robertson. 

CRV-SAD'iNa,*  a.  Engaged  in  or  relating  to  the  crusades. 
Qu.  Reo. 

fCRV-SA'BO,  71.  Same  as  crusade.  Sfiak. 

CRt^s' C4j*  n.  [It.]  Bran ;  that  which  remains  after  the 
flour  is  sifted. — An  academy  established  at  Florence  for 
purifying  the  Italian  language,  ^sk. 

CRtlsE,  n.  A  cup  ;  a  phial ;  a  small  vessel ;  cruet,  1  Kings. 

CrA'si^t,  71.  A  goldsmith's  crucible.  PMUips. 

CrUsh,  v.  a.  [ecrojer,  Fr.]  [L  ckushedj  pp.  crushinq, 
CRUSHED.]  To  press  between  two  forces ;  to  break ;  to 
bruise  j  to  squeeze ;  to  press  with  violence ;  to  overwhelm ; 
to  beat  down;  to  subdue. —  To  crusk  a  cup,  to  empty  a 
cup.  Skak, 

CrOsh,  v.  71,  To  be  condensed  or  concentrated. 

CrDsh,  n.  A  collision;  a  rushin"  together.  jSddison. 

CRiisHED,*  (krusht)  p.  a.  Pressed  together;  subdued;  bro- 
ken. 

CrCsh'er,  Tt.  He  or  that  which  crushes. 

CaOsh'inOj*  p.  a.  Pressing  together ;  subduing  ;  breaking. 

CrObt,  n.  [c7^«*a,  L.]  Any  shell  or  external  coat;  an  in- 
crustation ;  the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  flour  and  baked ; 
the  outer,  hard  part  of  bread;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

CrDST,    V     0,    [t.    CRUSTED  ;    pp.    CRUSTING,    CRUSTED.]     To 

cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  case  ;  to  envelop. 
CrOst,  «.  71.  To  gather  or  contract  a  crust.  Temple. 
Cr&s'T4,*  n.    [li.]    A  gem  engraved  for  inlaying  on  a 

vase,  &,c.  Brande. 
Cri;s-ta'ce-a,*  (krus-ta'sh?-?)  n.  pi.  [crusta,  L.]  {Zool.)  A 

class  of  articulated  animals  having  a  shelly  coating  or 

crust.  JP.  Cyc.    SeeCausTACEAW. 
Crvs-ta'cean,*  (krys-ta'sh?n)  n.  (Zool.)   An   articulate 

animal  with  articulated  limbs,  a  branchial  respiration, 

and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  heart;  acrustaceous  animal; 

one  of  the  Crustacea.  Brande. 
Crvs-ta'cean,'''  a.  Relating  to  the  Crustacea ;  crustaceous. 

Kirby. 
CRVS-TA-CE-5L'9-(;^Y,*  n.  That  part  of  zoology  that  treats 

of  crustaceous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 
URVS-TA'CEoys,  (krus-ta'shus)  a.   Shelly,  with  joints,  as 

a  lobster  ;  not  testaceous,  as  an  oyster  ;  crustacean. 
CRVs-TA'cEoys-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  crustaceous, 

or  having  jointed  shells. 
CRVS-TAL'9-9y,*7i.  Crustaceology.  Smart. 
!3rD3'tat-ed,*  o.  Coated  with  hard  matter.  SmarL 
Crvs-ta'tion,  n.  An  incrustation.  Pegge, 
CRVS-TfF'lc,*  0.  Producing  a  crust  or  skin.  Maundy, 
CrDst'j-lV,  o-d.  In  a  crusty  manner  ;  peevishly. 
CRt5sT'j-NEss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  crusty ;  peevishness. 
CRtisT^V,  a.  Having  a  crust ;  surly  ;  morose  ;  snappish. 
Cr&tch,  71.  [crttcfce,  Ger.]   A  support  used  by  cripples. 

CrDTCH,  0.  a.    [i.  CRUTCHED  ;  pp.  CRUTCHIWG,  CRUTCHED.] 

To  support  on  crutches,  as  a  cripple.  Dryden. 

CrOtch'ed-Fri'^r,*  n.  See  Crouched-Friar. 

CrOth,*  or  Crwth,*  (kriith)  n.  A  musical  instrument  of 
the  violin  kind,  formerly  much  used  in  Wales.  Hawldna. 

Cui^Xj  n.  [L.]  pi.  CRtPcE^.  A  cross  ;  any  thing  that  tor- 
ments, vexes,  or  puzzles.  —  Crux  criiicorum,  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  can  occur  to  critics. 

^CRJJ-ZA'DO^n    [Port.]  See  Crusado. 

Cpy,  V.  n  [crier,  Fr.]  [i,  cried  ;  pp.  crying,  cried.]  To 
speak  with  vehemence  ;  to  call  importunately  ;  to  make 
public  ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  squall,  as  an  infant ;  to  weep  ;  to 
utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  proclaim,  as 
■  hawkiir.  —  To  cry  out,  to  exclaim ;  to  scream ;  to  com- 
plain  loudly. 

€rv,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publicly  something  lost  or  found  ; 
to  make  puWic  ;  to  publish. —  To  cry  down,  to  blame  ;  to 
depreciate ;  to  prohibit.  —  To  cry  up,  to  applaud  ;  to  praise  ; 
to  raise  the  price  of. 

Cry,  71.  Lamentation;  shriek;  scream  ;  weeping ;  clamor; 
exclamation  ;  proclamation  ;  acclamation ;  popular  favor  ; 
voice;  utterance;  yell:  —  a  pack  of  dogs. 

fCRY'AL,  7t.  The  heron.  AinsTOorth. 

Cry'e'r,  n.  See  Crier. 

Cry'er,  n.  Falcon-gentle;  a  kind  of  hawk.  Ainswortk. 

Cry'ing,  n.  An  importunate  call  or  outcry.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Cry'Jng-,*^.  a.  Calling  aloud;  weeping;  notorious  ;  enor- 
mous. 

Dry'q-lite,*  71.  [Kpvoi  and  \iQos.'\  {Mm.)  A  double  fluor- 
ide of  sodium  or  aluminum,  a  rare  mineral  from  Green- 
land. Brande. 

Cry-6pu'p-RD3,*  n.  [*/)tiof  and  0c/3w.]  (CAem.)  An  instru- 


ment contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  freezing  water  t»  to 
own  evaporation.  Brande. 
CrSpTj  (kript)  71.  [KpvTirui^l  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave, 
especially  for  interment  under  a  church  ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb. 
—  {Arch  )  The  under  or  hidden  part  of  a  building ;  a  Hii>> 
terranean  chapel. 

Cr?p'tSal  I  "•  ^^^^^^  i  secret.  OlanvUle. 

CRfp'T}-c^L-LV,  a<i.  Occultly;  secretly. 

Cr?p-TO-&A'mi-A)*  tu  pi.  [KpVTrT6g  and  ydpoi.'j  (Bot.)  A 
class  of  plants  either  destitute  of  flowers,  or  whose  flow- 
ers are  formed  upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordi 
nary  plants,  as  ferns^  mosses,  lichens,  alg£,  fungjj  &c 
P.  Cyc 

Cr$p-tp-gXm'jc,*  i  a.  (Bot)  Relating   to  the  cryptog* 

Crvp-tSg'a-moDs,  i  mia  ;  having  the  fructiflcatioT 
concealed  ;  not  producing  flowers  or  sexes.  LyeU. 

CR¥P-t6g'a-m1st,*  n.  One  versed  in  cryptogamia    Simlk 

CRyp-TOG-'^-my,  n.  [Kpv-irroj  and  ydfios.]  (^Bat.)  \  cua 
cealed  fructification. 

Crvp-tSg'r^-ph^l,*  a.  Relating  to  cryptography    BjyJs, 

CRVP-T6G'RA-PHy,  71.  [KpvKTM  and  ypatpto.]  T^e  art  of 
writing  secret  characters  ;  secret  characters  ;  ciphers. 

CRyp-TOL'9-(i^y,  "•  i<pvnroi  and  X6yos.]  En!g,natical  lan- 
guage. 

Cr? s'TAL,  (kris't&l)  71.  [KpvcraXXos.]  A  regular  solid  body ; 
a  superior  kind  of  glass ;  the  glass  of  a  watch-case.  — 
(C/ie»i.  fit  Min.)  An  inorganic  body,  which,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  affinity,  in  passing  from-  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  ■ 
certain  number  of  plane  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Cr^s'tai*}  a.  Consisting  of  crystal;  bright;  transparent, 
pellucid. 

CRi"s'TAL-lTE,*7i.  Whinstono  after  it  is  fused.  Smart. 

CrJs'tal-lIne,  or  Crys'tal-lIne,  [kris'tfiMin  or  krle' 
t^l-Iini  S.  W.  F.  K. ;  krls't^l-lln,  J.  Jh. ;  kris't^il-lin.  Sin.] 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  crystal ;  consisting  of  crystal , 
bright  ;  pellucid  ;  transparent,  —  Orystalline  humor,  at 
crystalline  lens,  a  lenticular,  transparent  body,  situated 
between  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors  of  the  eye. 

CRi?s-T*li-l.lz'^-Bi.E,*  a.  That  may  be  crystallized.  Hamr 
Uton. 

CRfs-TAL-Li-ZA'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  crystallizing;  tb« 
mass  formed  by  crystallizing ;  congelation  into  crystals. 

CRif^S'Ti^L-IilZE,  V.  a.  \u  crystallized;  p/*.  crystalliz 
iNO,  crystallized.]  To  form  into  crystals  ;  to  cause  to 
form  crystals. 

Cr5s't^l-li2E,  v.  71.  To  become  changed  into  crystals. 

CR$s'T^L-LlZED,*(krTs't?l-lzd)p.  a.  Formed  into  crystals 

Cr^s-TAL-lq-^-en'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  crystallogeny.  Dajia. 

CR$'S-TA.L-L69-'?-Ny,*  71.  (Min.)  The  formation  and  inter- 
nal structure  of  minerals,  Dana, 

CR5?a-TAL-L6G'R^-PHER,*  n.  One  versed  in  crystallogra- 
phy. Ed.  Rev. 

CrSs-tal-lq-grXph'ic,*        \  a.    Relating  to  crystallo; 

CR$&-T^L-Lp-GRXpH'i-cAL,*  j     raphy.  Dana. 

CRi?s-TAL-JLp-GRiPH'i-cAL-Ly,*  od.  By  crystallizatioB 
Jour.  Science. 

CrSs-tal-log'r^-phv,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  science  oi 
crystallization  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  crystallized 
forms,  and  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  crystals.  Brands 

CRfa'T^L-ljUR-9-y,*  n.  Crystallization.  Crabb. 

Cte'noId,*  (te'nbid)  a.  Relating  to  the  ctenoidians.  Brandt 

Cte-noId'i-an,*  n.  [Trreis  and  eidoj.]  (fch.)  An  order  of 
fishes  having  scales  composed  of  layers  with  pectinated 
margins.  Buckland. 

CDb,  71.  The  young  of  a  beast;  —  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox; 
the  young  of  a  whale.  [In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl 
Shak.]  [A  stall  for  cattle.  Local,  £ng.]  [f  A  cupboard 
Abp.  Laud.] 

CDB,'^    v.    n.     [i.  CURBED  ;  pp.  CUBBING,  CUBBED.]    To    brlDI 

forth  ;  —  used  of  beasts.  Dryden. 

jCDb,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  cub  ;  to  coop.  Dryden. 

Cv-BA'TipN,  71.  [cubatio,  L.]  Act  of  lying  down.  Bailey. 

Cu'BA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Recumbent.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Cu'ba-ture,  71.  The  measurement  of  the  contents  of  a 
solid  body,  or  the  finding  of  a  cube  equal  to  it. 

CDb'brjdge-H£ad,*  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  partition  made  of 
boards,  &:c.,  across  the  forecastle  and  half  deck  of  a  ship 
Scott. 

COb'bv-Hole,*  71.  A  snug,  confined  place.  Jennings. 

CDb'-drAwn,*  a.  Sucked  dry  by  cubs,  as  a  bear.  Shak. 

Cube,  n.  [kv0os.]  A  regular,  solid  body  with  six  square 
and  equal  sides,  and  containing  equal  angles :  —  the  prod- 
uct of  a  number  multiplied  twice  into  itself;  as,  3  X3  X 
3=27. —  Citte  root,  the  number  that  produces  tlie  cube, 
as  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27. 

Cu'bjSb,  tu  a  small  fruit,  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatii 
smell,  growing  on  a  vine  found  in  China,  Java,  &c. ;  Ja- 
va pepper. 

CCbe'-SpXr,*  71.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  IIdm 
Hamilton. 

Cu'Bjc,        I  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  form  or  proper 

Cu'B(-cAL,  i     ties  of  a  cube. 
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Cubic  A,*  n.  A  very  fine  kind  of  shalloon.  W.  Eney* 
Cu'BI-cal-LY»  ad.  In  a  cubical  method.  More. 
Cu'bj-c^l-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  cubical. 
fCv-Btc'v-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bedroom. 
tCv-Blc'V-LVRTj  a.    [cubicularist  L.]  Fitted  for  a  lying- 
down  posture.  Browne. 
Cu'bj-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube. 
Cu'BiT,  n.  [cubitus,  L.]  The  forearm ;  the  bone  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  —  A  measure  :  originally,  the 
distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger.  —  The  Roman  cubit  was  nearly  17\  inches;  the 
Hebrew,  a  little  less  than  22 ;  the  English,  18  inches. 
Cu'Br-TAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  forearm  j  containing  the 

length  of  a  cubit.   Browne. 
Ou'Bl-TAL,*  n.    [ctibitus^  L.]   The  foresleeve  of  the  arm, 

from  the  elbow  dowriwards.  Crabb. 
Cfi'Bi-TED.  a.  Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit.  Sheldon. 
Cu'bi-T&Sj*  n.  [L.]  {JSnat.)  The  forearm.  Brande. 
Cu'BI-z!t.*  71.  (Min.)  Same  as  analcime.  Dana. 
COB'i-Esa,'*  a.  Destitute  of  cubs.  Byron. 
CO'Bp-CuEE,*  n.    The  sixth  power;  as,  64  is  the  cubo-etthe 
oi  ^.  —  Cnbo-cvbf^'cnbe^  the  ninth  power;  as,  512  is  the 
ninth  power  of  2.  Francis. 
OO'boTEd,*  or  Cv-eoId'al,*  a.    Relating  to  or  like  a  cube. 

Smart. 
CDck'ing-Stool,  n.    An  engine  for  the  punishment  of 
scolds  and  unquiet  women  ;  a  ducking-stool ;  a  tumbrel. 
CDck'qld.  n.  [cocu,  Fr.l  One  who  is  married  to  an  adul- 
teress ;  one  whose  vyife  is  false  to  his  bed.  Skak.  The 
plant  burdock.  .7.  Jennings. 
Cdck'qld,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  a  man's  wife.  Shak.  To  wrong 
a  husbandby  unchastity.  Dnjden,  [Dryden. 

CDcK'QLD-iZE,*  V.  0,    To  make  cuckolds  ;  to  cuckold. 
COcK'pLD-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold  j  poor ; 

mean  ;  cowardly.  ShaJc. 
CDck'pld-Mak'er,  n.  He  who  makes  a  cuckold.  ShaJc. 
CDcK'pii-DOM,  re.  Adultery;  state  of  a  cuckold.  Dryden, 
COck'66,  71.    [cwccw,   Welsh.]  pi.  ct)cK'66§.     A  well- 
known    passerine   bird,    named  from   its   note   in   the 
spring. 
C0ck'o6-B0d,  )  n.   A  species  of  cardamine  ;  lady's 

C0cK'6S-Fr^ow''ER,  \     smock.  Shak. 
COck'66-Pint,*  re.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  arum.  Lee. 
COck'So-SpIt'tle,  n.    A  spumous  dew  or  exudation, 

found  upon  certain  plants,  as  lavender  and  rosemary. 
fCOc'QUEAN,  (kuk'kwen)  7i.  [coquine,  Fr.]    A  prostitute. 

B.  Jonson. 
Cv-ctjL'LATE,      )a.  \_cucullaULs,'h.']  Hooded  ;  covered,  as 
Cv-cOl'lat-:ed,  \     with  a  hood  ;  having  the  shape  of  a 

hood.  Browne. 
Cv-O&l'lvSj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  CVCULLI.  A  cap,  cowl,  or  hood, 
worn  on  the  head  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  by  monks. 
Crahb,  —  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  passerine  birds,  including 
the  cuckoo.  Brande. 
Cu'ctJM-BER,  [ku'kum-ber,  .E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  ko&^kum- 
ber,  S.   iV.  P.  F.  Kenrick,  Scott ;  kuk'um-ber,  J.'\  n.  [cvr 
cumis,  L.l    The  name  of  a  garden  plant,  and  of  its  fruit. 
33^  Walker  says  of  this  word,  "  It  seems  too  firmly  fixed 
in  its  sound  of  cowciimber  to  be  altered  ;  "  but  Smart  (1836) 
remarks,    "  No  well-taught  person,    except  of  the  old 
school,  now  says  coiocumber,  or  sparrow-grass,  although 
any  other  pronunciation  of  cucumber  and  asparagus  would 
have  been  pedantic  some  thirty  years  ago." 
Cu'cvh-bIt,  re,  A  chemical  vessel,  originally  in  the  shape 

of  a  gourd,  used  in  distillation. 
Cv-CTJR-Bi-TA'cEOps,    (ku-kUr-be-ta'shtis)  a.    [cucurbita^ 
It.]   Noting  a  genus  of  plants  including  the  cucumber, 
melon,  pumpkin,  gourd,  &.c. 
Cy-cuR'Bj-TJvE,  a.   Applied  to  small,  flat  worms,  of  the 

shape  of  the  seed  of  a  gourd. 
CDDj  n.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  bring  from 
the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth  to  chew  again :  —  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco. 
CCd'eeAr,*  re.  A  powder,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
orchil,  used  in  dyeing  violet  or  crimson.  Francis. 
COd'den,  (kud'dn)  n.  [kudde,  Teut.]  A  clown;  a  stupid 
rustic.  Dryden. 
CCd'dle,  v.  n.  [cuddio,  Welsh.]  [i.  cuddled  ;  pp.  cud- 
Di.iN'G,  CUDDLED.]  To  lie  close  or  snug ;  to  join  in  an  em- 
brace. 
CtjD'DiiE,*  V.  a.  To  press  close,  so  as  to  keep  wann.  Smart, 
CDd'dy,  n.  The  cole-fish;   a  clown;  cudden:— a  three- 
.egged  stand  used  as  a  fulcrum.  —  ^JVaut.)  An  apartment 
In  a  ship ;  a  cabin  or  cook-room. 
COd'(?el,  (kud'jel)  re.  [kudse,D.]    A  short  stick  to  strike 
with ;  a  club. 

COd'(^EL,     v.    a,      [i    CUDGELLED    J    pp.    CUDQELLINO,    CUD- 
GELLED.] To  beat  with  a  stick,  club,  or  cudgel. 
C/^^>'^;j^EL-Ll;:R,  n.  One  who  cudgels  another.  Milton. 
CDD'{;*EL-LiN&,*  re.  Act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel.  Locke. 
CDd'9-el-Flay,  re.  Play  or  contest  with  cudgels.  Beaum. 
CDd'<^:!EL-Plav'jn&,*7i. Play  with  cudgels.  ifa7vi7i«-to7i. 
CCD'(?^EL-PRd6F,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick.  Hudibras. 
C'Dd'le,  (kud'dl)  7i.  A  small  sea-fish.  Carew. 


CWd'weed,  n.  The  plant  goldy-locks  or  everlasting 
Cue,  (ku)  n.  [queue,  Fr.]  The  tail  or  end  gf  any  thing,  aj 

the  long  curl  of  a  wig ;  a  hint ;  an  intimation  ;  the  part 

which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn ;  humor  j  temper  o^ 

mind  ;  the  straight  rod  used  in  billiards. 
Cue,*  v.  a.  [i.  cued  ;  pp.  cuing,  cued.]   To  tie  into  a  cuf 

or  tail.  More. 
Cuer' po,  (kwSr'po)  n.  [Sp.]  Bodily  shape  ;  a  close  dresa 

—  To  be  in  euerpoia  to  be  without  the  upper  coat  or  cloak 
Hudibras. 

CDff,  re.  [kaupathian^Jiotlu]   A  blow  with  the  fist  j  a  box 
a  stroke.  —  [coeffe,  Fr.]   The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve. 

CDff,  v.  n.  [i.  cuffed;  pp.  cuffing,  cuffed.]   To  fight  j 
to  scuffle.  Dryden 

CDff,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist,  talons,  or  wings. 

CuiBo'No,  (kl'bo'no)  [L.]  To  whose  benefit  will  it  tend  ' 

—  For  what  purpose  ?  To  what  end  or  what  good  ? 
CuTN'A(j^E,  (kwin'sy)  n.  The  making  of  tin,  &c.,  into  piga 

for  carriage.  CoweU 
CuI-rAss',  (kwe-ras'  or  kwe'r^s)  [kw^-rSs',  TT.  F.  Ja.  Wb.  i 

ku'ras,  S.  K. ;  kwe'r^s,  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.   [cuirasse,  Fr  ]   A 

covering  for  the  breast ;  a  breastplate. 
Cul-R^s-siER',  (kwe-r^s-sEr')  tl  A  soldier  in  armor. 
CuisH,  (kwis)  [kwis,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kush,  S.  K,  / 

kwish.  P.]  n,  [ciiisse,  Fr.]  The  armor  for  the  thigh.  SJiah. 

See  Cui93E.  [serve' 

Cui-$!ne'*  (kwe-zenO'i.  [Fr.]  A  kitchen;  cookery.  Ob. 
CnssE,*  (kwis)  n.    [Fr.]    Armor  for  the  thigh;  cuisli. 

Crabb. 
COl-dee',*;?/.  cDl-dee§'  [kiilMez,  S.J.  F.  Wb. ;  kul-dex'. 

W.  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  A  religious  order,  whose  origin  is  attrib 

uted  to  St.  Columba ;  monks  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Ctrz'-J>E-SXc'y*  [Fr.]  The  bottom  of  a  bag  ;  figuratively, 

a  street  not  open  at  both  ends.  Bouvier. 
COl'ER-A^^E,  re.  (Bot)  The  same  as  arsem.art.  ^insworth 
Cu'LEXJ*  V.  [LJ    (EnU)    A  genus  of  insects ;  the  gnat: 

the  mosquito.  Brande.  [Smart 

Cv-lT<P'i-form,*  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  gnat  or  flea 
Cu'Lj-NA-Ry,  a.   [culina,  L.]    Relating  to,  or  used  in,  the 

kitchen  or  cookery  ;  esculent.  J^ewton, 
CDll,  V,  a.  [cueilliry  Fr.]  [i.  culled  ;  pp.  culling,  culled.] 

To  select  from  others;  to  pick  out  of  many;  to  select; 

to  choose.  Hooker. 
COll,  71.  A  dupe  ;  a  fool ;  a  cully.    See  Cully. 
CDl'len-deR,  re.  A  strainer.  Crahb.  See  Colander. 
CDll'er,  re.  One  who  culls  or  chooses.  Sherwood. 
CfjL'LJET,*  re.  Broken  glass  to  be  melted  with  fresh  materi- 
als. Brande. 
CCl-li-bIl'j-tv,  71.  Credulity;  gullibility.  Swift.  [Low.] 
CttL'LJ-BLE,  *  fl.  That  may  be  cheated  ;  gullible.  Perry,  [r.] 
CDL'LfNG-,  n.   Any  thing   selected  or  separated  from  the 

mass  ;  act  of  selecting.  Todd. 
CCll'iqn,  (kiil'yLin)  n.  [coglione,  It.]  A  scoundrel ;  a  mean 

wretch.   Shak.  A  bulbous  root ;  a  scullion. 
Ct5LL'iQN-LY,  (kul'yun-Ie)  a.  Mean  ;  base.  Shak. 
fCDL'Lis,  re.  Broth  or  jelly  strained.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl, 
COl'lvm-bine,  re.  See  Columbine. 
CGl'ly,  n.  One  imposed  upon  by  low  sharpers;  a  dupe  ul 

a  strumpet. 
CtJL'Ly,  V.  a.  To  befool ;  to  cheat.  Pomjret, 
CiJL'Ly-l^M,  re.  The  state  of  a  cully.  Spectator,  [r.] 
CtJLM,  re.  [cwlm,  Welsh.]  A  species  of  coal :  — a  provincial 

term  for  anthracite,  —  (Bot.)  The  etalkorstem  of  grasses; 

haulm  or  straw. 
C&L'MEJV,  n.  [L.]  Summit ;  a  roof.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
CvL-MlF'ER-Oua,  a.  [culmus  and  fero,  L.]  (Bot.)  Having 

a  jointed  stalk  ;■  producing  straw  or  stalks. 
CDL'Mj-NiNT,*   a.    Being  vertical ;  predominating.  CoU- 

ridge, 
CtJL'Mf-NATE,  V.  re.  [cvimen,  h.]   [i.  culminated  ;  pp.  cul- 

MiNATiNG,  culminated.]    To  be  vertical;  to  be  in  th« 

meridian  or  at  the  highest  point. 
CDl'mj-nat-ing,*  p.  a.  Rising  to  the  vertical  point  or  the 

meridian. 
COL-Bl|-NA'TipN,  re.   Act  of  culminating  ;  the  transit  of  » 

planet  through  the  meridian  ;  the  top  or  crown. 
CDL-PA-BlL'i-Ty.  re.  State  of  being  culpable. 
CDl'p^-Ble,  a.  [culpdbUis,  Ij.]  Woi thy  of  blame;   censu* 

rable ;  criminal ;  guilty ;  blatnable. 
CDl'p^-ble-n£ss,  re.  Guiltiness;  blame. 
CrjL'pA-BliY,  ad.  In  a  culpable  manner. 
COl'pa-TP-RV,*  a.  Censuring;  reprehensory.  Johnsvn* 
CDl'Prit,  n.  An  offender  against  the  law  ;  a  criminal;  a 

malefactor. 
COltch,*  re.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster.  Sprat, 
COL-TEL-LA'TipN,*  re.  The  measuring  of  heights  by  parts, 

and  not  all  by  one  operation.  Crabb. 
CiJL'TER,  71.  [cutter,  L.]  Colter.  ShaJc  See  Colter. 
CDl'tj-v^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation. 
CDl'ti-VATE,  v.  a.  [cultivcr,  Fr.l  [i.  cultivated  \pp.  cul 

titating,  cultivated.]    To  till;  to  prepare  for  crcpsi 

to  improve  by  tillage,  instruction,  care,  or  study ;  to  fos- 
ter ;  to  cherish  ;  to  meliorate. 
COL'Tl-VAT-ED,*p.  a.  Improved  by  culture ;  tilled. 
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COL-Tj-vA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  cultivating,  improvement 

by  tillage,  tuition,  or  study ;  culture. 
COii'T;-VA-T<?R,  n.  Ope  who  cultivates  J  an  agriculturist : 

—  an  agricurtural  implement  j  a  sort  of  plough  or  harrow 
for  stirring  the  earth. 

COl'trate,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  colter  or  knife.  Brande. 

CDl'trat-]ED,*  a.  Formed  like  a  knife ;  cultrate.  Hamilton. 

Cvi^-TRlv'pR-oOs,*  a.  Devouring  or  swallowing  knives. 
X)unglison. 

CDlt'vRB,  (kfilt'yvr)  n,  Uvlturat  L.]  Cultivation  j  tillage  j 
improvement ;  melioration. 

CtjLT'VRE,  (kait'yyr)  u.  a.  To  cultivate.  Thomson. 

C0lt'vR-Ist,*71.  a  cultivator.  Foster.  [R.] 

C&L'v:?R,  71.  A  pigeon  or  dove.  Spenser. 

CDl'ver-HoOse,  n.  A  dove-cot.  Harmar. 

CDl'ver-1n,  [kul'v?r-in,  S.  fV.  P,  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kuK- 
ve-rSn,  Jo.]  n,  [conlevrinej  Fr.]  A  species  of  ordnance ; 
along  cannon,  equal  to  an  eighteen  pounder.  —  A  demi- 
Dulvenn,  a  nine  pounder. 

CDl'v^r-key,  rkul'ver-ke)  71.  A  flower.  Walton. 

CtJii'vi^RT,*  71.  An  arched  passage  or  bridge  beneath  a  road 
or  canal.  Brittoiu 

ODL'T]?R-TAiii,  71.  (Carp.)  Dovetail.  — (JVaut.)  The  fasten- 
ing of  a  ship's  earlings  into  the  beam. 

CDm'b^nt,  a.  [cumbejiSj  L.]  Lying  down,  recumbent. 
Dyer, 

CRm'ber,  v.  a.  [kombereTij  D.]  Ji,  cumbered  ;  pp.  cumber- 
ing, CUMBERED.]  To  cmbarrass  ;  to  entangle ;  to  obstruct ; 
to  crowd  or  load  with  something  useless;  to  busy;  to 
distract,  as  with  cares  j  to  encumber. 

fCOM'BER,  71.  Vexation  ;  embarrassment.  Sidney. 

CDm'ber-s6me,  a.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious ;  burdensome  ; 
embarrassing;  unwieldy;  unmanageable. 

Ct3M'BER-s6ME-l.y,  ad.  In  a  cumbersome  manner. 

C0m'ber-s6me-nEss,  n.  Encumbrance ;  obstruction. 

tCOm'BER-woRLD,*  (-wiirld)  71.  Something  that  encum- 
bers, DraytOTU 

COm'br^nce,  71.  Burden;  encumbrance.  MUton. 

CDm'brovs,  a.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  disturbing ;  op- 
pressive ;  burdensome;  obstructing;  cumbersome. 

Cum'brovs-lv,  ad.  In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

COm'brovs-n£ss,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  cumbrous.  Ed. 
Rev. 

CDm'bv-lO,*7i.  a  medicinal  tree  of  Malabar.  Crabb. 

COm'frey,  n.  A  plant.  See  Comfbey. 

CDm'JN,  71,  [cuminumj  L.J  An  umbelliferous,  aromatic,  an- 
nual plant,  andits  seed. 

COm'ming-TQN-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  mica- 
slate,  associated  with  garnet  and  pyrites.  Dana. 

COm'shAw,*  n.  (East  Indies)  A  present,  Malcom. 

Cu'mv-LATE,  v.  a.  [cumulo^  L.]  To  accumulate.  Skelton, 

Cd-MV-LA'TlQN,  71.  Accumulation,  .dbp.  Laud. 

Cu'mv-LVtIst,*  n.  One  who  accumulates.  Ck.  Ob.  [r.] 

Cu'mv-l^-t1ve,  a.  Having  accumulated  power ;  collective ; 
gradually  increasing;  consisting  of  parts  heaped  up. 

Cu-MV-LOSE',*  a.  Full  of  heaps  ;  heaped  up.  Maunder.  [R.] 

Cu'M^-LQ-STRA'TpSy*  n.  [citmulus  and  stratus,  li.]  (Me- 
teor.) A  cloud  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  clouds,  or 
of  masses  of  rounded  and  fleecy  clouds;  a  twain-cloud. 
Francis. 

Cu'MV^Lt^Sj*n.  [L.]  pi.  OUMULI.  (Meteor.)  A  species  of 
cloud  havmg  a  flattened  base,  and  a  cumulated,  hemi- 
spherical structure.  Hamilton. 

CDn,  v.  o.  [kunna,  Icel. ;  kujinan^  Goth.,  the  root  of  cwv- 
ning.\  [To  know  ;  to  con.  Barret.']  (JVaut.)  To  cun  a  ship 
is  to  direct  her  course. 

Cv-^^s'  ^-L4f*  71.  pi.  [L.]  Acradle:  — a  term  applied  to 
the  copies  now  existing  of  the  first  printed  i/ooks,  or  to 
Buch  as  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Athen<Bum. 

—  Called  in  French  cunables.  Adrian  Balbi. 
fCVNC-TA'TIpN,  71.  [cunctatioy  L.]  Delay.  Hayward. 
fCCNC'T^-TlVE,*  a.  Cautiously  slow  i  dilatory.  Bacon. 
C^JVC-ta' TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  given  to  delay ;  a  lingerer:  — 

the  surname  of  Q,.  Fabius  Maximus.  Hammond,  [r.] 
tCiJND,  V,  a.  To  give  notice  to.  Carew. 
C7€'n^-^l,  a.    [cuneusj  L.]    Relating  to  or  resembling  a 

wedge. 
CC'N^-ATE,*  a.    (ATiat   &  Bot.)    Shaped  like  a  wedge. 

Brande, 
CC'n:e-at-¥d,  u.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
Cv-ne'i-form,  [ky-nS'9-farm,  S.  TF.  P.Ja.Sm.,  ka'ne- 

f  drra,  K.  fVb.]  a.  [cuneus  a.ndformaj  L.]  Having  the  form 

of  a  wedge. 
C^'JVStte'^*  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  deep  trench  sunk  along 

the  middle  of  a  dr^  moat,  to  make  the  passage  more  dif- 
ficult. CraJib.    Written  also  cuvette. 
Cv-nIc'V-LoCs,*  a.  Relating  to  rabbits.  Maunder,  [r.] 
CtJ'wj-FORM,*  a.  Formed  like  a  wedge.  Smart,  See  Cune- 

IFORU. 

CGn'ner,  71.  A  kind  of  shell-fish  less  than  an  oyster ;  a 

salt-water  perch. 
COn'njn&,  a,     [kunnany    Goth.     See    Cun.]    [t  Skilful  ; 

knowing;  performed  with  skill.  Bible.]   Artful;  artfully 

deceitful;  sly;  designing;  crafty;  subtle. 


CGn'niko,  n.  [fKnowledge ;  skill.  Bible.]  Artifice ;  deceit 

slyness;  fraudulent  dexterity ;  art;  craft;  duplicity. 
CDN'NjNG-liV,  ad.  In  a  cunning  manner;  artfully  ;  slyly, 
CtJN'NJNG-MAN,  71.  A  fortune-teller.  M.  Casauboii.  A  ma» 

of  cunning  or  craft. 
CON'NtNG-Nliss,  71.  Subtlety ;  craftiness  ;  slyness. 
CDp,  n.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  from  ;  the  liquor  contained 

in  it;  that  which  is  to  be  received  and  endured;  any 

thing  hollow  like  a  cup ;  part  of  a  flower ;  a  vessel  used 

for  drawing  blood. — pL  A  drinking  bout. 
CDp,  v.  a.  [i.  cDPFED  ;  pp.  cupping,   cupped.]   [tTo  supply 

with  cups.  Shak.]  To  fix  a  glass  vessel  upon  the  skin,  in 

order  to  draw  the  blood  in  scarification. 
COp'beAr-er.  (_kfip'b4r-9r)  n.  An  attendant  who  pouri 

out  and  hands  wine ;  an  oflicer  of  state. 
|iCDp'B<?ARD,  (kub'burd)  [kub'byrd,  S.  W.F.Ja.K  ,■  kttp' 

bord,  P.  Wb.i  kup'byrd,  y. ;  kiib'bard,  Sm.]   n.    A  cas*- 

with  shelves,  in  which  earthenware,  victuals,  &:c.,  am 

placed. 
IJOtJp'BQARD,  (kiib'byrd)  v.  a.  To  hoard  up.  Shale. 
Cu'Pii^ij,  71,  A  shallow  vessel,  generally  made  of  bone 

earth,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup,  used  in  assaying 

precious  metals.  Brande. 
Cu'P?L-DDsT,*    71.    Powder   used  in    purifying  metals. 

Smart. 
Ctj-PJEL-LA'TIQN,  7t.  The  proccss  of  assaying  and  purify- 
ing the  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver. 
COp'pOl,*  n. !  pi.  CUPFULS.  As  much  as  a  cup  holds.  iV 

Ency. 
CCp'aALL,*  n.  A  gall  found  on  the  leaves  of  oaks,  which 

contains  the  worna  of  a  small  fly.  Smart. 
CiJ'Pp.*  71.  (Mythology)  The  god  of  love.  Addison. 
Cv-pId'I-TV)  «■  [cupiditas,  L.J  Unlawful  or  unreasonable 

longing,  particularly  for  wealth;  covetousness ;  avarice. 
CDp'-MoSS,*  n.  A  species  of  moss.  Hemans. 
Cu'Pp-LA,  n.  [It.]  pL  Cu'PQ-LA^.  (Arch.)  A  roof  or  vault 

of  a  building,  rising  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form ;  a  small 

dome. 
fCu'Pp-L^ED,  a.  Having  a  cupola.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
COp'P]?d,*  (kup'ed  or  kupt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup.    Oold 

smith. 
COp'p^R,  71.  One  who  cups ;  a  scarifier. 
CttP'pjHa,*  71.  (Med.)  A  species  of  bloodletting,  performed 

by  a  cupping-glass.  Dunglison. 
CDp'pjttq-GlXss,  n,  A  glass  used  for  cupping,  to  dra\f  ■ 

out  blood, 
CiJ/pRjp-oDs,  a.  \cwpreasy  L.]  Coppery;  consisting  ol  cop- 
per. Boyle. 
Cv-PRIf'?r-oCs,*  a.  Producing  copper.  Smart. 
Ct)p'R5§E,7u  The  poppy. 

CDp'-shapeI),*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup.  Smith 
Cu'puLE,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  cup  of  the  acorn ;  the  husk  of  ■• 

filbert,  &c.  P.  Cue. 
COr,  n.  [korre,  D.J  A  degenerate  dog  ;  a  surly  man. 
Cu-R^-BIL'l-Ty  *  71.  Quality  of  being  curable.  Ramage 
Cu'R'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  cured  or  healed. 
Cu'ra-ble-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  b^ing  curable. 
Ctr-RA-COA'-*  (ku-ra-so')  n.  A  liquor,  so  called  from  tlva 

island  of  Cura(;oa,  prepared  by  the  Dutch,  flavored  with' 

orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace.  Brande. 
Cu'RA-cy,  71.  The  ofllce  or  district  of  a  curate. 
Cu'RATE,  71.  [curatory  L.]  A  parish  priest  who  has   the 

cure  of  souls;  one  who  holds  a  curacy: — more  com.. 

monly,  a    clergyman  hired  to  perform   the  duties    ot 

another. 
Cij'R.fltTE-SHKp,  Tt.  The  same  as  curacnj,  SwifL 
Cu'R^-tIve,  a.  Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Browne. 
Cv-RA'tqr,  71.  [L.]  One  officially  appointed  to  the  care 

and  superintendence  of  something  ;  a  superintendent ;  a 

guardian.  Bacon. 
Cu-RA'TpR-SHlP,*7i.  The  office  of  curator.  Bouvier. 
Cv-Ra'trix,*  71.  A  female  superintendent  or  guardian 

Richardson. 
CtfRB,    71.   [courbBy  Fr.]  A   part  of  a  bridle,    consisting 

chiefly  of  an  iron    chain;    restraint;  any    thing  thai 

restrains  or  checks  ;  a  frame  round  the  mouth  of  a  wtU  ; 

the  outer  edge  of  a  foot  pavement. 
CtJRB,  V.  a.  [i.  curbed  ;  pp.  curbing,  curbed.]  To  guide 

or  restrain  with  a  curb ;  to  restrain  ;  to  inhibit ;  to  check 

to  control ;  to  bend. 
CiJBB'A-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  restrained. 

Perry.  [R.J 
CiiRB^jNG,  71.  Act  of  restraining ;  a  check. 
CtJRB'L]?ss,*  a.  Having  no  curb.  Dr.  Allen. 
CtJRB'-STONE,*  71.  A  thick  kind  of  stone  on  the  edge  of 

a  stone  pavement ;  a  stone  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a 

well.  Perry. 
CtJRCH,*  or  CSURCHE,*  71.    A  Woman's  covering  for  the 

head  ;  a  kerchief.  Sir  fV.  Scott. 
CrjR-cv' Lf-Oy*  n.  [L.]  (Ent)  A  name  applied  to  a  family 

of  beetles,  embracing  the  corn-weevil  and  other  species, 

which  are  destructive  to  fruits.  Farm.  Ency. 
CtJRD,  71.  The  coagulation  or  coagulum  of  milk;  the  con- 
cretion of  the  thicker  part  of  any  liquor. 
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i^URD.jV. a.  [i.  curded;  pp.  cubding,  curded.]  To  turn 

to  curds  :  to  curdle  ;  to  coagulate.  Shak. 
CtiR'Dj-NEss,*  n.  State  of  being  curdy.  Q«.  Reu. 

CUR'DLE,  v.  n.  [i.  CURDLED  ;  pp.  CURDLING,  CURDLKD.]    To 

coagulate  ;  to  shoot  together ;  to  concrete. 
Cur'dle,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  coagulate.  Spenser. 
CiJR'DLED,*  (kiir'dld)  p.  a.  Turned  into  curds  j  coagulated. 
CuRD'LEsa,*  a.  Destitute  of  curd.  Dr.  Mien. 
Cur'-D6g,*  n.  A  dog  with  a  mutilated  tail.  Wdrburton. 
CUrd'y,  a.  Coagulated  ;  concreted.  ArbutJmot. 
Cure,  n.  [cura^  L.]  The  effect  of  a  remedy;  a  remedy; 
a  restorative  ;  restoration  ;  act  of  healing:  —  the  benefice 
'>r  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 
Cure,  v.  a.  [euro,  L.]  [i.  cured  ;  pp.  curing,  cured-]   To 
heal ;  to  restore  to  health  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  prepare,  so  as  to 
preserve  from  corruption  ;  to  pickle  ;  to  salt. 
Cure,*  v.  n.  To  become  well ;  to  be  cured.  ShaJc. 

Cure,*  (ku'ra)  71.  [FrJ  A  curate  ;  a  parson.  Surenne. 

Cured,*  (kurd)  p.  a.  Restored  to  health  ;  healed. 
Cure'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured ;  without  cure. 
CuR'?R,  71.  One  who  cures  ;  a  healer.  S/iak. 

Cur'few,  (kur'fii)  n.  [couvre-feuj  Fr.]  An  evening  bell ; 
originally,  a  signal  that  fires  in  England  should  be  put 
out;  and  families  go  to  bed  ;  a  cover  for  a  fire  ;  a  fire-plate, 

CV'Itl~4,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  cuRiAi.  (Law)  A  court;  a  court, 
senate,  or  council  house.  Hamilton. 

tCu-RJ-AL'i-TY,  n.  [curialisj  L.]  The  privileges  and  ret- 
inue of  a  court.  Bacon. 

fCu'Rl-£T,*  n.  Armor  for  the  thigh.  Spenser. 

Cu-RI-P-l6(^'ic,*  a.  Properly  speaking  or  designating:  — 
applied  to  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics ;  cyriologic.  Smart. 

Cu-Ri-Gs'i-Ty,  n.  (Quality  of  being  curious ;  inquisitive- 
nesB ;  the  object  of  inquisitiveness ;  inclination  to  in- 
quiry ;  something  that  excites  interest ;  an  interesting 
spectacle  ^  a  sight ;  rarity. 

C^~Ri-6'so,n.  [It.]  pi.  c&-Ri-d'sd?.  A  curious  person; 
a  virtuoso. 

Cu'RI-oGs,  a.  [curiosus,  Ij.]  Inquisitive;  scrutinizing;  de- 
sirous of  information  ;  attentive  to  ;  accurate  ;  careful ; 
exact ;  nice  ;  artful ;  nicely  diligent ;  elegant ;  neat ;  sin- 
gular ;  interesting. 

Cu'Ri-oiJS-l.y,  ad.  In  a  curious  manner  ;  exactly. 

Cu'ri-oOs-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  curious  ;  nicety. 

CirRL,  n.  A  ringlet  of  hair  ;  a  wave  ;  sinuosity ;  flexure  :  — 
a  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves  Eire  curled  and 
shrunk  up. 

CiJRL,  V.  a.  [t.  CURLED  ;  pp.  curling,  curled.]  To  form 
into  curls ;  to  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets ;  to  writhe ;  to 
twist ;  to  raise  undulations. 

Curl,  v.  n.  To  assume  curls,  ringlets,  or  flexures. 

Curled,*  (kUrld)  p.  a.  Formed  into  curls ;  waved  ;  twisted. 

Curl']Ed-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  curled.  Johnson. 

CtJRLED'-PATE,  (kiirld'pat)  (I.  Having  curled  hair.  SkaJc. 

CiJRL'ER,*  71.  He  or  that  which  curls. 

CiJR'LEW,  (kiir'lu)  71.  [courlieuj  Fr.J  A  waterfowl;  also  a 
bird  that  frequents  cornfields  in  Spain. 

CiJRL'-HfiAD-EB,  a.  Having  the  hair  curled.  HuloeU 

w^url'i-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  curly. 

CURL'l?f&,*  p.  a.  Forming  curls;  twisting;  writhing. 

CtJRL'iwG-lR'oN?,  (kurl'ing-i'urnz)  n.  pi.  An  instrument 
to  curl  the  hair  with  ;  curling-tongs.  Jolmson. 

CuRL'iN&-Ly.  ad.  In  a  waving  or  curling  manner. 

CuRL'JNG-T0NG^,*7i.  pi.  Curling-irons.  SmiHi. 

Curl'y,  a.  Inclining  to  curl ;  having  curls. 

Curl'v-h£ad-ei>,*  fl.  Having  a  curly  head.  Dr.  AUen. 

CURL'y-PAT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  curly  pate.  L.  Lloyd. 

Cvr-mOd'^^eqn,  (kur-miid'jun)  71.  An  avaricious,  churlish 
felloW  ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard  ;  a  churl.  Hudibras. 

Cuk-mGb'^-eqn-ly,  a.  Avaricious ;  churlish.  L'Estrange. 

COR'RfWT,  [kur'r&n,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  ,■  kur'r?nt,  P.  £.  Ja.  K. 
Sin.'l  n.  [from  Corintltus.]  A  common  garden  shrub  and  its 
fruit ;  a  small  dried  grape  from  the  Levant.  See 
Corinth. 

Ot5R'RvVNT-JEL'Ly,*  n.  Jelly  made  of  currants.  Sooth. 

CC7/?.ANT-WiNE  *  n.  Wine  made  of  currants.  Booth. 

CDR'REN-cy,  n.  Circulation  ;  general  reception;  fluency; 
constant  flow ;  general  esteem  ;  money ;  the  collective 
amount  of  the  money  of  a  country,  or  paper  passing  as 
money. 

ODr'RENT,  a.  [cwrreTis,  L.]  Passing  from  hand  to  hand ; 
generally  received  ;  common  ;  general ;  fashionable  ; 
popular ;  passable ;  now  actually  passing. 

COr'rent,  n.  A  running  stream  ;  a  progressive  motion 
of  the  water  of  the  sea  at  a  certain  place  ;  tide  ;  course  ; 
progression. 

CuR-RiiN'TE  CXz'A-Md,*  [L.]  With  a  running  or  rapid 
pen.  Hamilton. 

CDr'rent-ly,  ad.  In  a  current  manner  3  generally. 

CtJR'RENT-Mftw'EY,*  n.  Money  that  passes  at  a  fixed 
value.   Crabh. 

CtJR'RENT-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  current;  currency. 

C&r'rj-cle,  71.  [cu7Ticu/us,  L.]  [t A  course.  Browne.'\~~A 
chariot ,  an  open  chaise  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two 
horses  abreast. 


CtrB-isrcr'p--£tfjH',*7i.  [L.]  pi.  curricula,  a  com  Be,  a 
course  of  study.  Ec.  Reo. 

CDr'rj-i:r,  n.  [coriariusy  L  "J  One  who  curries  or  dresserf 
leather 

CUr'rjsh,  a.  Resembling  a  cur  ;  brutal ;  sour. 

CtiR'RiSH  LY,  ad.  In  a  brutal  or  currish  manner.  Fox. 

CtJR'RJSH-Nfess,  71.  Moroseness  ;  churlishness.  Feltham. 

CDr'RV,  v.  a.  [courroyeri  Fr.]  [i.  curried  ;  pp.  currting^ 
CURRIED.]  To  dress  after  tanning  leather,  by  beating,  rub 
bing,  &c. ;  to  beat ;  to  drub ;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratch- 
ing instrument ;  to  scratch  in  kindness  ;  to  rub  down  with 
flattery. —  To  cwrry  favor,  to  seek  favor  by  officiousnes« 
and  flattery. 

CDr'rv,  n.  A  highly-spiced  East  Indian  mixture  used  ii« 
cookery. 

CtJR'Ry-coMB,  (-kom)  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  currying 
horses. 

COR'Ry-lNG,  n.  Act  of  dressing  skins;  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Curse,  B.  a.  [i.  cursed  ;  pp.  cubsinq,  cursed.]  To  wish 
evil  to;  to  execrate  ;  to  anathematize;  to  injure;  to  af- 
flict ;  to  torment. 

Curse,  v.  n.  To  utter  imprecations  or  curses. 

CtiRSE,  71.  Malediction  ;  imprecation  :  execration;  anathe- 
ma; torment:  vexation  ;  a  great  evil  or  damage. 

Cur'sed,  (kur'sed)  a.  Blasted  by  a  curse;  deserving  a 
curse;  hateful ';  detestable ;  unsanctified  ;  vexatious. 

CtJRSED,*  (kiirst)  i.  &,p.  from  Curse.   Execrated. 

CUR'SED-Ly,  ad.  Miserably  ;  shamefully.  Pope.  [Low.J 

CiJR'SED-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  under  a  curse. 

CiJRS'ER,  n.  One  who  utters  curses.  Dryden. 

CtfR'SHlP,  71.  Dogship  ;  meanness.  Hudibras, 

CtJRs'lNG,  71.  An  execration.  Joshua. 

CuR'si-TpR,  n.  [L.]  (Law)  An  officer  in  the  English  court 
of  chancery,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 

CUr'sive,*  a.  Rapid;  running;  as,  cursive  writing,  i.e. 
running  hand.  Bosworth. 

CtJR'sQR,*  71.  [L.]  Any  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
that  slides  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  movable  leg 
of  a  beam  compass ;  the  hand  of  a  barometer;  the  beam 
of  a  trammel,  &.c.  Francis. 

fCuR'sp-RA-RY,  a.  [cursus^  L,]  Cursory ;  hasty.  Shak, 

CUR'sp-Rj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cursory  manner  ;  hastily. 

CtlR'sp-Rf-NEss,  n.  Slight  attention  ;  haste. 

CUR'sp-Ry,  a.  [cursoriusy  L.]  Hasty  ;  quick  ;  inattentive  j 
slight;  done  quickly  or  carelessly. 

fCURST,  a.  Froward ;  peevish ;  snarling,  .dscliam. 

fCtJRST'NESS,  71.  Peevishness  ;  malignity.  ShaJc. 

CifR'sus,*  n.  [L.]  A  course;  a  race.  Maunder. 

Curt,  a.  [curtus,  L.]  Short ;  curtailed ;  mutilated. 
Browne.  [R.] 

CvR-Tail',  (kur-tal')  u.  a.  [curto,  L.  ;  courta-uder,  Fr.]  H. 

CURTAILED  ;     pp.    CURTAILING,    CURTAILED.]    To     CUt     Off; 

to  cut  short ;  to  abridge  ;  to  contract ;  to  shorten. 

CiJR'TAlL-DdG',  71.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off,  according 
to  the  forest  laws,  and  which  is  hindered  from  coursing. 
Shak. 

Cub-tail'er,  71.  One  who  curtails.  Waterland. 

CVR-TAiL'l]fiG,  71.  Act  of  shortening.  Swijl. 

CVR-TAIL'^T£P,*  71.  The  lower  step  in  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Brande. 

CiJR^TAiN,  (kur'tin)  n.  [couHine,  Fr.]  A  cloth  contract- 
ed or  expanded  at  pleasure,  hanging  round  a  bed,  at 
a  window,  or  in  a  theatre.  —  (FoH.)  A  part  of  a  wall  ly- 
ing between  the  two  bastions. —  To  draw  the  curtain,  to 
draw  it  over  an  object,  or  to  withdraw  it. —  To  drop  tAe 
curtain,  to  make  an  end,  as  of  a  play. 

CiJR'TAiN.  V.  a.  To  accommodate  with  curtains.  Shak. 

CUR'TAiNtD,*  (kiir'tjnd)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  curtains. 

CuR'TAJN-LficT'VRE,  (kUr'tjn-lekt'yur)  n.  A  lecturo 
given  in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

CtJR'TAL,  n.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail.  B.  Jonsoru  [R.] 

CUr'tal,  a.  Brief  or  abridged.  Milton,  [r.] 

Cur'tXte,  a,  (Astron.)  Applied  to  the  distance  from  the 
sun  of  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  which  is  met  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  a  planet. 

CVR-TA^TlpN,  71.  (Astron.)  The  interval  between  a  planet's 
distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

CtJRTE'LXsSE,  or  Cur'TLE-Axe.  71.  See  Cutlass. 

CuR^Ti-LA(ji-E,Ti.  {courtillage^  qXAYt.]  (Law)  A  court-vaw! 
of  a  dwelling-house. 

CtJRT'Ly,  ad.  Briefly.  Oayton,  [r.] 

cOrt'ness,*  71.  Shortness;  conciseness.    Karnes.  [E,] 

CiJRT'sy,  71.  See  Courtesy. 

Cu'rtjle,  a.  [curuhs,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  chariot;  sena 
torial:— applied  to  the  chair  of  a  Roman  magistrate 
which  was  drawn  in  a  chariot. 

Cv-RtJR'LjEiT,*  n.  A  sort  of  plover.  Crabb. 

Cur'va-ted,  a.  [curvatus,  L.]  Bent ;  crooked. 

Cyii-VA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  bending  or  crooking.  Pear 
son.   [R.]^ 

CtJR'VA-TURE,  n.  Crookedness ;  a  curve  ;  the  contmuai 
flexure  of  a  line  from  a  rectilinear  direction. 

CtJRVE,  (kiirv)  a.  Crooked;  bent;  Inflected.  Bentley 

Curve,  n.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  part  of  a  circle  j  flexure 
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j^RVE,  ti.  a.  [eurvOf  L.]  [i.  corted  j  pp.  curving, 
CURVE).]  To  bend ;  to  crook  ;  to  inflect. 

CUrve3>,*  (kUrvd)  jj.  a.  Bent;  formed  into  a  curve. 

CiiRV'liD-Nfiss,*  n.  The  iitate  of  being  curved.  Wiseman. 

CMR-v£t',  or  CtJu'v^T,  [kLir-v6t',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ; 
kUr'vi^t,  K.  Sm,  Tf^.]  v.  iu  [corveUarBj  It.]  To  leap,  as  a 
horae  ;  to  bound  ;  to  frisk ;  to  be  licentious. 

'>ur'v:et  or  CVR-VfiT',  fkur-vSt',  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  F.: 
kur'vet,  Ja*  £*.  5m.}  tu  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  frolic;  a 
prank. 

jCiiR^vi-iilN'jp-XD,*  n.  An  instrument  for  forming  curves. 
Francis. 

(|CUr-V}-l1n'e-^l,*  a.  Crooked  ;  curvilinear.  Blount. 

)iCtJR-V|-LlN'E-AE,  [kiir-v?-ljn'y9r,  S.  TV.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
kur-ve-lin'9-gir,  P.  J,]  a.  [curvtts  and  linea,  L.]  Relating 
to  curves ;  consisting  of  a  crooked  line ;  composed  of 
crooked  lines. 

CiJRV'iNQ-,*  n.  A  bending ;  a  curved  form. 

CuR'vj-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  curved ;  crookedness. 

COsh'at,  71.  The  wild  pigeon  or  ring-dove ;  the  wood 
pigeon.  Todd, 

COsH'ipN,  (kiish'Lin)  n.  [eoussin,  Fr.]  A  pillow  or  soft  pad 
for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair  or  sofa. 

COsH'iQNES,  (ktisb'vnd)  a.  Seated  on  a  cushion. 

COsH'lpN-fiT,  (kiish'yn-€t)  n.  A  little  cushion.  Beaumont. 

CDSK,*  n.  A  sea  fish  esteemed  for  food.  Storer. 

CDSP,  71.  [cuspis^  L.J  A  point,  as  of  a  spear  ;  appropriately, 
a  point  or  horn  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary.  Harris. 
—  Ldrch.)  A  spear-shaped  ornament  appended  to  some 
arches.  Sir  J.  Hall. 

tCDs'PAT-ED,  a.  Ending  in  a  point.  Bailey, 

CDs'pj-D^L,  fl.  Sharp;  ending  in  a  point.  More,  [r.] 

fCOs'Pl-DATE,  V.  a.  To  sharpen.  Cockeram. 

DDs'Pl-DATE,*  a.  {Sot.)  Abruptly  rounded  off  with  a 
projecting  point  in  the  middle.  P.  Cyc. 

CDs'Pi-DAT-ED,  o.  (Bat.)  Having  a  sharp  end  ;  pointed. 

C^a'PfS^n*  [L.]  The  sharp  end  of  a  thing ;  a  cusp.  More. 

CDs'TARD,  n,  [cwstard.  Welsh.]  Food  made  of  eggs  and 
milk',  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

C0s'T^RD-C6r'FiN,*  71.  A  crust  made  to  hold  a  custard. 
Skak. 

Cvs-to'd|-^l,  a.  Relating  to  custody  ;  guarding. 

Cys-To'Dl-^N,*  n,  A  keeper ;  a  superintendent.  W.  Ir- 
ving, [r.] 

CDs'TQ-Dy,  71.  \custodiaj  L.]  A  keeping  or  guarding; 
guardianship  ;  imprisonment ;  care  ;  defence ;  security. 

CuS'TpM,  71.  {coustwme,  old  Fr.l  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act ;  usage ;  habit ;  nabitual  practice  ;  fashion  ; 
established  manner :  —  practice  of  buying,  trading,  or  em- 
ploying i  patronage  or  support  in  any  business.  —  A  tax,  or 
duties  paid  upon  merchandise  and  ^oods  imported  or  ex- 
ported ;  impost ;  toll ;  tribute.  In  this  sense  commonly  in 
the  plural.  —  (iaw)  A  law  or  right,  not  written,  but  estab- 
lished by  long  use ;  prescription. 

(CDs'TpM,  w  a.  To  pay  duty  at  the  custom-house.  Marlow. 

fCDs'TpM,  ».  n.  To  accustom.  Spens&r. 

CDs'TQM-^-BLE,  a.  Common ;  customary ;  liable  to  pay 
duties. 

Ci)&'TQM-A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  customable. 

CCs'TQM-A-ELy,  ad.  According  to  custom.  Homilies. 

CDs'TpM-A-Rl-LY,  Oii.  Habitually;  commonly.  Pearson. 

COs'TpM-VRJ-NESS,  n.  Frequency;  commonness. 

CDs'tpm-a-rV)  '^  Conformable  to  established  custom; 
common;  habitual;  usual;  wonted. 

COs'TpMED,  (kus'tymd)  a.  Accustomed., SAoft. 

CDs^TpM-ER,  n.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  at 
a  shop,  factory,  &c. ;  an  accustomed  buyer ;  a  dealer ;  a 
collector  of  customs. 

CDs'TpBE-HoOsE,  71.  A  house  where  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise are  entered,  and  duties  upon  goods,  imported 
or  exported,  are  collected.  Sv)'^. 

C&s'T6s,*n.  [L.]  pi.  o^a-To'DE§.  A  keeper;  a  superin- 
tendent. Ainswor^. 

Qbs'TOS  BRE'Yi-iyia*  71.  {English  law)  The  principal 
clerkbelonging  to  the  Common  Fleas.  Orabb. 

C&s'tos  R0t-i;-l6' Ri?M*  n.  (English  law)  The  keep- 
er of  the  rolls  ;  he  who  has  the  keeping  of  the  records 
of  the  sessions  of  the  peace.  Crabb.  —  A  county  officer 
in  England  of  high  dignity.  McCidloch. 

CDs'TREi:,,  ju  A  buckler-bearer.  Ld.  Herbert.  —  A  vessel  for 
w  ine.    AinsworVi. 

CBs'TV-MA-RT,  71.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs.    Seldm. 

CCt,  V.  a.  [i.  CUT ;  py  cutting,  cut.]  To  separate  the 
parts  of  a  substance  by  an  edged  instrument ;  to  make 
an  incision ;  to  hew ;  to  carve ;  to  pierce ;  to  divide 
packs  of  cards;  to  intersect;  to  cross;  to  castrate — [To 
avoid ;  to  shun ;  to  disown,  as  an  acquaintance.  Todd. 
Modern  cant  language.] —  71?  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  over- 
power.—  To  cut  off,  to  separate  from  the  other  parts ;  to 
abscind  ;  to  amputate  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  extirpate ;  to  inter- 
cept;  to  preclude. —  To  cut  out,  to  shape;  to  form;  to 
scheme  ;  to  contrive ;  to  debar ;  to  excel.  —  To  cut  short, 
to  hinder;  to  abridge. —  To  cut  up,  to  divide  into  pieces; 
to  eradicate.  —  To  cut  a  caper,  to  dance ;  to  frisk  about. 


CDt,  r.  71.  To  make  way  by  dividing;  to  use  a  knife  at 
edged  tool. —  To  cut,  to  divide  and  turn  up  cards  foi 
determining  the  players. 

CDt,ji.  a.  Divided;  separated;  prepared  for  use.  Swift. 

OtJT,  n.  A  gash,  incision,  or  wound,  made  by  an  edged 
tool ;  a  severe  blow  or  lash  ;  a  severe  remark ;  a  sar- 
casm :  — a  channel  made  by  art ;  a  part  cut  off;  a  shred  j 
a  lot;  a  near  passage;  a  carving  or  engraving;  an  eU' 
graved  picture ;  the  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards ; 
fashion  ;  form ;  shape  ;  a  fool  or  cully ;  a  gelding.  —  Cai 
and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds.  Shak. 

Cv-TA'N]E-oDs,  a.  [cutis,  L.]  Relating  to  or  affecting  the 
skin. 

CDtch,*  n.  A  gummy  resin  produced  by  a  tree  growing  in 
Persia  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Ljungstedt.  —  The  spawn 
of  the  oyster.  Hamilton, 

CDtch'^-RV,*  71.  {East  Indies)  A  court  of  ji'Stice  or  pub 
lie  oflice.  Hamilton, 

CtJTE,  a.  Sharp  ;  expert ;  adroit;  keen.  — A  contraction  :f 
acute.  [Colloquial  and  vulgar.] 

fCDTH,  a.  [Sax.]  Known;  ^mous.  Oibson, 

Cu'ti-cle,  71.  [cuticula,  L.]  The  exterior  membranoua 
covering  of  the  body  j  the  scarf-skin  ;  a  thin  skin  formed 
on  the  surface  of  liquor. —  (Boi.)  The  thin  vesicular 
membrane  that  covers  the  surface  of  vegetables. 

Cy-Tlc'V-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  skin. 

CDt'lass,  71.   [coutelas,  Fr.]   A  broad  cutting  swora 
Written  also  cutlace,  curlaxe,  curtleaxe,  and  cuUash. 

CDt'ler,  71.  [coutelier,  Fr.]  One  who  makes  or  se  i» 
knives;  a  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  cutlery. 

CDt'ler-v,  n.  All  kinds  of  sharp  and  cutting  instrumenia 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors, 
&c. ;  articles  made  by  cutlere. 

tCDT'LjNa,*  71.  The  art  of  cutlery.  Milton, 

COt'let,  n.  [cStelette,  Fr.]  A  rib  or  slice  of  meat  for  cooa- 
ing ;  a  steak. 

COtVUrse,  71.  A  pickpocket;  a  thief.  Skak. 

Cvt-tee',*  71.  One  who  is  cut,  shunned,  or  avoided.  —  A 
cant  word.  Qii.  Rev.  —  A  box  to  hold  the  quills  of  a 
weaver's  loom.  Crabb. 

CDt'ter,  71.  He  or  that  which  cuts: — alight,  fast-sailing 
vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit;  —  a  tooth  that 
cuts  the  meat ;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer  who  cuts  on 
the  tallies  the  sums  paid ;  a  ruffian  ;  a  bravo  —  I A  smati, 
light  sleigh.  U.  S.] 

CDt'throat,  71,  A  ruffian  ;  a  murderer.  Knolles. 

CDt'throat,  a.  Cruel;  inhuman.  Carew. 

COt'ting,  71.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  branch  ;  a  chop  ;  incision  ; 
caper  ;  curvet ;  division. 

CDt'ting-,*  a.  Pointed;  sharp;  severe;  sarcastic,  ^sh. 

CDt'tle,  (kut'tl)  n.  A  fish,  which,  when  it  is  pursued 
by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor.—  [fA  foul- 
mouthed  fellow.  Shak.]   See  Sepia. 

CDt'wAl,*  n.  {East  Indies)  The  chief  police  officer  of  a 
large  city.  Hamilton. 

CDt'-WA-ter,*  n.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow^  thai 
cuts  the  water;  the  lower  portion  of  a  pier  separating 
two  arches  of  a  bridge.  Francis, 

COt'work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Work  in  embroidery.  B.  Jonson 

CDt'-Worm,*  (-wiirra)  ti.  A  worm  or  insect  destructive  to 
young  plants.  Harris. 

Cp~r:^TTE',*n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  trench  dug  In  the  midrtie 
of  a  large,  dry  ditch.  Crabb.    See  Cunette. 

CCz,*  71.  A  jocular  title  formerly  given  to  one  who  wah 
admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  a  printing-office,  Crabb. 

Cy'an-ate,*  n.  {CJiem.)  A  compound  of  cyanic  acid  with 
a  base.   Ure. 

Cy-a'nje-^n,*  a.  Having  an  azure  color.  Pennant. 

Cy-an-h?d'rjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Another  term  for  hydrocy 
anic  or  prussic.  Ure. 

Cy-An'ic,*  a.  {Chem^)  Denoting  an  acid  compounded  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen.  P.  Cyc. 

Cy'an-ide,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanic  acid  with 
a  metal.  Ure. 

Cy'an-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  commonly  of  a  blue 
color.  Brande. 

C¥-An'p-9-£n,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  bicarburet  of  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, a  gaseous  compound,  sometimes  termed  pnissim 
^as.  P.  Cyc 

Cy-a-n6m']e-t]er,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  tha 
intensity  of  the  color  of  the  sky,  and  thereby  de- 
ducing the  quantity  of  vapor  floating  in  the  atmos 
phere.  Francis. 

Cy-an-op'a-thy,*  n.  A  disease  in  which  the  surface  ol 
the  body  is  colored  blue.  Dunglison. 

Cy-4~no'sis,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  The  blue  disease,  by 
which  the  body  becomes  of  a  blue  or  lead  color 
Brande. 

Cy-Xn'V-r£t,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanogen. 
Brande. 

Cy-a-]Vu'ric,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid,  obtained  fron 
decomposing  urea  by  heat.  Brande 

Cy'AR,*  71.  {.^nat.)  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear.   Crabb 

Cy-Ath'|-f6rm,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  glass  or  cup.  P   Cyc 
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ffc'L^-MfiN,  lu  [L.|  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants;  sow- 
bread. 

Jy'cle,  [si'kl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Bm.l  n.  [cyclua, 
L.]  A  revolution  of  a  certain  period  of  time  which 
finishes  and  recommences  perpetually  ;  a  circle  ;  a  period 
of  years  or  time  ;  an  imaginary  orb. —  Cycle  of  the  sun,  or 
solar  cycle,  a  period  of  &  years,  after  which  the  same 
days  of  the  week  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year.  ^ 
Cycle  of  the  moon,  or  Metonic  cycle,  a  period  of  19  solar  years, 
after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year  as  they  did  19  years  before.  —  Cycle  of 
indiction,  or  Roman  indiction,  a  period  of  1.5  years,  not 
astronomical,  but  entirely  arbitrary. 

Clfc'Ljc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  cycle.  Q.u.  Rev.  — 
Noting  a  kind  of  verse  or  chorus;  cyclical;  Beck. 

ri?c'Li-cAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cycle;  circular;  cyclic. 
Coleridge. 

CfcLp-GHiPH,*  71.  An  instrument  for  describing  the 
arcs  of  circles  ;  an  arcograph.  Francis. 

C y'cloTd,  [si'kloid,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sik'loid,  Buchanan.] 
n.  [xw/cAufcid^ff.]  A  geometrical  curve  which  is  traced  out 
by  any  point  of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line. 

Cy-cloId'al,  a.  Relating  to  a  cycloid.  Chambers. 

Cy-CLol'Df-^N,*  n.  (Ich.)  One  of  an  order  of  fishes.  Buckr- 
land. 

Cy-ci.Qm'e-trv,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  cycles.   Wallis. 

Cy-clp-p^'di-^,  rsl-kl9-p6'd&-?)  [si-kl9-p5M5-gi,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  M  Sm. ;  si-kV-pe-de'^,  S. ;  si-klp-ped'y?,  F.  K.]  n, 
[kvkXos  and  TrattJetu.]'  A  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
a  book,  or  series  of  volumes,  containing  a  view  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order ;  an  encyclopaedia. 

Cy-clq-pe'^n,  or  Cy-CLO'PE-AN,  [sl-kl(?-pe'gin,  Ja.  Sm. 
fVb. ;  sj-klo'pe-^n,  JT,  .Ssh,  Brands.]  a.  Relating  to  the 
Cyclops ;  vast ;  terrific.  Bp.  Hall. 

|Cy'clp-pede,  n.  A  modern  term  for  cyclopmdia.  Warton. 

Cy  cL9-p£d'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  cyclopEedia.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cy-CLOP'lc,  a.  Relating  to  the  Cyclops;  gigantic;  vast. 
Bp.  Taylor. 

Cy-cl6s't(?-moOs,*  a.  Having  a  circular  mouth.  Kirby. 

Cy'der,  71.  See  Cidbb.  [Dunglison. 

Cy-e-'§i-5Ij'0-G¥,*  71.    (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  gestation. 

C5?g'het,  (sig'net)  71.  [cygnus,h.]  A  young  swan.  Skak. 

C1!^l'|N-d:?h.,  71.  iKvXivdpos.]  A  long,  circular  body,  of  uni- 
form diameter,  whose  surface  at  each  end  is  a  circle,  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  other  end. 

Cy-LlN'Ditic,        (  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  form  of  a 

Cy-LlN'DRf-c^L,  i     cylinder. 

CtL-lw-DRi^'l-Ty,*?!.  A  cylindrical  form.  Maunder,  [r.] 

(/^L'lN-DROfiJ,  [siI'jn-drBid,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  se-nn'drBid, 
Crabb.]  n.  A  solid  body,  differing  from  the  cylinder  by 
having  its  bases  elliptical. 

Cv-LiN-DRp-MfiT'Ric,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  scale  used  in 
measuring  cylinders.  Maunder.  [R-J 

C^'MA,*  n.  [cyma,  L. ;  x^'?M"-]  (Bot.)  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence consisting  of  a  solitary  flower;  cyme.  —  {^rch.) 
[*cu//a.]  Same  as  cymatium.    Brande, 

Cy-MAR',  n.  A  slight  covering ;  a  scarf.  See  Simar. 

C5"M'A-TiNE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

Oy-m'V Tf-tlM,  (se-ma'she-Hm)  n.  [L. ;  Kvyiartov,  Gr.] 
{Arch.)  A  member  or  moulding  of  a  cornice  ;  cyma. 

Cym'bal,  71.  {cymhalum,  L.]  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment. Shak.  A  modern  musical  instrument  like  a  brazen 
dish,  used  in  pairs. 

•fC5^M'BAL-]£ST,*n.  A  player  on  a  cymbEd.  Blount' 

CfM'Bi-FORM,*  a.  Formed  like  a  boat.  P.  Cyc. 

C^M'bJ-Om,*  71.  {Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell ;  a  gondola. 
Brande. 

Cyme,*  n.  [cyma,  L.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  panicle  or  inflores- 
cence,having  a  corymbose  form,  but  consisting  of  repeat- 
edly-branched divisions.  P.  Cyc. 

Oy'moid,*  o.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cyme  or  cyma.  Forster. 

Cy-MOSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  cyme. 
P.  Cyc. 

Cy-NXN'jBH:?,*  71.  [kv(3v  and  ay^w.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of 
Mie  throat;  a  species  of  quinsy  or  croup.  Crabb 
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Cy-NiN'THRO-py,  71  [owv,  fcvvtfs,  and  fivflpwTof.}  Ast* 
cies  of  madness  in  nnich  men  have  the  qualities  of  doj^a 

C1?N-^RC-T6M'^-jeHy,  n.  [kvcov,  apKTui,  ftdxr}']  Bear-buti 
ing  with  a  dog.  Hudibras. 

Cy-NXR'RHp-DON,*  71.  (^Sot)  The  hep  of  the  rose;  a  kind 
of  fruit. 

tCi?N-?-(^fiT'jcs,  71.  pi.  [KvvvyeriKd.]  The  art  of  hunting 
with  dogs. 

C1?N'jc,  71.  A  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  philosopher  of  the 
snarling  sect ;  a  morose  man  ;  a  misanthrope. 

C^N'ic,        la.[KvviK6s.]    Relating  to  the  philosophy  of 

Clf^N'j-cjSL,  j  Diogenes,  or  to  the  Cynics ;  having  the  qual- 
ities of  a  dog;  brutal ;  snarling;  snappish. 

C1?Pf'i-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  cynical  manner.  Bacon 

C JN'i-CAL-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  cynical  Booth. 

C1?N'j-cI§M,*  71.  Misanthropy ;  moroseness.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cy-NKc'Tfs,*  71.  An  African  mammiferous  quadruped,  con 
necting  the  civet  with  the  dog.  Ogilby. 

Cy'nips,*71.  [kvo}.]  Agenus  of  hymenopteroua  irsects ;  the 
gall-fly.  Brande. 

Ci?N-9-R£x'f-^,*  71.  (Med.)  An  insatiable  or  canine  appe- 
tite. Crabb. 

Cy'Np-suRE,  [sl'n9-siir,  S.  E.;  sin'o-sur,  J.  Wb.;  sln'?- 
shiir  or  sT'np-shur,  W. ;  sin'9-siir  or  si'ng-sur,  F.  ,■  si'n^ 
shur,  Ja. ;  sIn-9-sh6r'  or  si'no^hSr',  K.  •  si'np-zur  or  si'no- 
zh6r,  Sm.]  n.  [Kwocrovoa.]  The  Lesser  iJear,  or  the  star  in 
the  tail  or  the  Lesser  fiear,  near  the  north  pole :  —  a  point 
of  attraction,  or  anything  which  attracts  attention,  or  is 
used  as  a  guide. 

C?N-p-su'Rys-cRIs-TA'TVS,* n.  (Bot.)  A  pasture-grassy 
the  dogstail  or  goldseed.  P.  Cyc. 

Cy'qn,  71.  See  Cion,  and  Scion. 

C  y-p-php'ri-a.,*  n.  The  time  of  gestation  or  of  carrying  the 
foetus.  Sm^ri. 

Cy-pe-ra'ce-a,*  (sI-p5-ra'sh?-9)  ?i.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  j 
sedge.  Lyeil.' 

Clfp'E-RDs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  used  in 
perfumery.  W.  Ency. 

Cv'PHER,  71.  See  Cipher. 

CI^ph'p-nT^m,*  71.  An  ancient  mode  of  punishment,  which 
consisted  in  besmearing  the  criminal  with  honey,  and 
then  exposing  him  to  insects.  Brande, 

Cy'press,  71.  [cupressus,  L.]  A-  tall,  straight  forest-tree, 
anciently  used  at  funerals;  the  emblem  of  mourning. 

Cy'press,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress.  MiUon. 

C?P'RI-AN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Cyprus  ;  devoted  to  pleasure 
Jish. 

C$p'Rj-AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Cyprus  ;  a  prostitute.  Booth. 

Cyp'RiNE,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cypress-tree.  Ash. 

Cfp'RINE,*  71.  (Min.)  Same  as  idocrase,  Dana. 

CtP'Ri-6T,*  71,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus.  Ed,  Rev 

Cy'prvs,  71.  A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff.  Shak. 

Cyp'se-la,*  71.  [KvxptXri']  (Bot.)  A  one-seeded,  one-celled 
indehiscent  fruit:  —  called  also  achenium.  Brande. 

C??r-E-na'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Gyrene.  Ed.  Rev. 

Cyr-i-p-l69'?c,*  a.  Relating  to  capital  letters.  Smart. 

CfsT,  71.  [KVfTTts.]  A  bag  in  animal  bodies  containing  som« 
morbid  matter. 

C5st'ed,*  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  bag. 

■fCT?s'Tic,  a.  Contained  in  a  bag.  Arbuthnot. 

Ci?s'Ti3,  n.  Same  as  cyst.   Wiseman. 

Cys-ti'tjs,*  M.  [kvo-tis.]  (Jlfed.)  Inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der. Brande. 

C!ifa'Tp-CELE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture  arising  from 
the  protrusion  of  the  bladder.  Brande. 

CJs-Tp-iilTH'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
Dunfflison. 

Cys-TOT^p-My,  71.  The  art  of  opening  encysted  tumors. 

C$t'i-sIne,*7u  a  poisonous  substance  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  laburnum.  P.  Cyc. 

Cyt'i-sOs,  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs ;  the  trefoil. 

Cz  JiR,  (zar)  71.  [  CtBsar,  L.  ]  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russim. 

CZAR'iSH,  (zar'ish)  a.  Relating  to  the  czar.  Tatlm 

CzA-Ri'?f^,  (zj-re'ng.)  71.  The  empress  of  Russia. 

CzXr'P-wItz,*  (zar'g-wlts)  71.  The  title  of  the  czar's  eld 
est  son.  Smart, 


D. 


Uthe  fourth  letter  and  third  consonant  of  the  alpha- 
^  bet,  is  a  dental  and  a  mute,  and  has  a  uniform  sound, 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  t.  —  D,  as  an  abbreviation, 
stands  for  doctor;  as,  D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity;  M.  D., 
doctor  of  medicine. — As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  denotes 
500.  —  It  is  used  as  a  key  in  music;  and  it  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  sliding  valve  in  a  steam-engine,  [crown.  Crabb. 
pA'AL'l>Eit,*n.AJ)utch  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  half  a 


DXb,  tJ.  a.  [dauber,  Ft.]  [i.  dabbed;  ;jp. dabbing,  dabbid.] 
To  strike  or  touch  gently ;  to  slap. 

DXb,  71.  A  small  lump ;  a  gentle  blow  ;  a  soft  substance  ;  1 
small,  flat  fish.  [An  adept  at  any  thing ;  a  dabster.  Gold- 
smith.   Vulgar.] 

DXb'ble,  (dib'bl)  v.  a.  [dabbelen,  D.l  fi.  dabbled;  pp 
DABBLING,  DABBLED.]  To  smeaT  J  to  oauD ;  to  spatter  ;  U 
besprinkle. 
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IfXB'BLE,  v,  n.  To  play  In  water;  to  trifle  or  meddle  ;  to 

tamper. 
DXb'BI.ij:r,  n.  One  who  dabbles ;  a  meddler. 
aXB'CHicK,  Tt.  A  small  water-fowl.  Ray. 
OXb'st^h,,*  n.   One  who  is  expert  at  any  thing.  Smart. 

[Vulgar.J 
DA  CjpPOy  ad.  [It.J  {JHus.)  Aguin  ;  from  the  beginning: 

—  noting  a  repetition  from  the  beginning. 
Dace,  71.  A  small  river-fish,  like  a  roach.  Waltoii. 
Da'cian,*  (da'shpn)  o.  Belonging  to  Oacia.  Msft. 
D^-colT',*7t.  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers  in  Hmdoataji.  HuTitr- 

ilton. 
DA-coi'TY,*7i.  Gang-robbery  in  Hindostan.  P.  Cyc. 
DXc-T:iL'|-(?-Gii1?PH,*  71.  The  inscription  of  the  name  of 

the  artist  on  a  gem.  Brande. 
DAc-TlL-(-6&'RJi-PHy,*n.  [daK-rCXiag  and  ypd<pai,]  The  art 

of  gem-ehgraving.  Brande. 
DXc-TlL'iQN,*  (d&ic-til'ypn)  n.  (Med.)  The  union  of  the 

fingei's  with  each  other.  DtLnglison. 
DXc'Tifl.,  n.  HdKTv\Q%,  Gr. ;  dactylus,  L.]   A  poetic  foot, 

consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  snort  ones. 
fDAc'T?L,*  V.  71.  To  run  nimbly  ;  to  bound.  B.  Jonson 
tDAc'Ty-LiST,  71.  A  dactyl.  Sp.HalU 
(IDXc-TfL'jc,    [d^k-til'jk,   Ja.    Sm.;  dSk't^-lik,   JT.    Wb. 

Todd.]  a.  Relating  to  the  dactyl.  Johnson. 
,\DXc-T2ij'lcSy*  iu  pU  Metres  whicb  consist  of  a  repetition  of 

dactyls  or  equivalent  feet.  P.  Cyc. 
DXc'TyL-lST,  71.  One  who  writes  flowing  verse.  Warton. 
l)Xc-Tyii-6L'Q-9¥,  71.  [6aKTvXiui  and  XSyos.]  The  art  of 

conversing,  or  communicating  ideas,  by  spelling  words 

with  the  finders. 
DXc-t^l'p-mXn-CY,*  71.  Divination  by  the  fingers.  Brande. 
DXc-TV-L6N'o-jViy,*  n.  The  art  of  numbering  with  the  fin- 
gers. Perry. 


DXd, 


[  71.  A  fond  name  for  faiJier,  with  children.  Shak, 


DXd'dv, 

DXd'dle,  11.71.  To  walk  unsteadily  or  feebly ;  to  toddle. 

DXd'dlb,  n.  The  hand  or  foot.  Brockett.  —  [Colloquial  and 
low.  —  England.} 

DXn'DQCK,*  71.  The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rot- 
ten. Crabb. 

Dade,  v,  a.  To  hold  up  by  a  leading-string.  Drayton,  [r.] 

Da'do,  [di'do,  Ja.  Sm.  fVb.]  n.  [It.]  («37-cA.)  The  part  in  the 
middle  of  the  pedestal,  between  the  base  and  cornice  j 
the  die. 

Dje'daLj  a.  [L.  Dmdalusj  an  Athenian  artist.]  Various  ; 
variegated ;  skilful.  Spenser. 

D^-qa'li-^n,  a.  Maze-like  j  resembling  a  labyrinth  j 
dedalous.  Cotgrave. 

fDXFF,7i.  [davf ficel.]  A  blockish  or  foolish  fellow.  Chaucer. 

DXff,  v.  a.  To  daunt.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tpXFF,  V,  a.  To  toss  aside ;  to  put  off;  to  doff.  Shak. 

DXf'fq-dIi.,  71.  A  plant ;  the  narcissus :  —  called  also  some- 
times daffodilly  and  daffadoyindiUy. 

DXft,  v.  a.  See  Daff. 

DXft,*  a.  Silly ;  stupid ;  daunted.  Smart.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.] 

OXGtj  71.  [dague^  Fr.]  A  dagger ;  a  hand-gun  ;  a  pistol.  But^ 
too,  [A  slip  or  shred.  Chaucer.  Dew  on  the  grass.  Ray.] 

fDXCr,  V.  a.  To  daggle ;  to  bemire ;  to  cut  into  slips.  Chau^ 
c&r  — V.  71,  To  drizzle.  Brockett.  Local. 

DXG'£t?B.,  71.  [dague^  Fr.]  A  short  sword ;  a  poniard ; 
a  blunt  blade  of  iron ;  the  obelus  or  obelisk,  used  for  ref- 
erence, and  marked  thus  [  f  ]• 

DXg'j&er,*  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  dagger.  DekJcer. 

DXg'jS-er-FIsh,*  71.  A  kind  of  sea-fish.  -flsA. 

DXG'j&ER§-DaAw'iNG,  n.  Act  of  drawing  daggers. — 
(J^aui.)  A  piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all  the  puppets  of 
the  bulgeways,  to  keep  them  together. 

DXG-'&LE,  V.  a.    [i.  DAGGLED  ;  J);).DA.GGLINO,  DAGQLED.]    To 

dip  in  mire  or  water;  to  draggle.  Swift 

DX&'ole,  v.  71.  To  run  through  wet  or  dirt ;  to  draggle. 

tpXa'GLED-TAiL,  fl.  Bemlred ;  bespattered.  SwifL 

DXa^OLE-TAIL,'*'  n.  A  slattern ;  a  draggletail.  S?nart. 

DXg'l5ck,7i.  a  a:}Be  end  of  a  lock  of  wool.  Todd. 

Da'gqn,*  Tt.  An  idol  worshipped  in  ancient  Canaauj.  <^sh. 

DXg'swaiw,  71.  A  sort  of  carpet.  Harrison. 

DXg'tailed,  (dag'tald)  a.  Dirtied.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

Da-gu£bre'p-type,*  (dv§Sr'9-tIp)  «•  The  process  or  art, 
invented  by  M.  Daguerre,  a  French  artist,  by  which  im- 
ages fVom  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  are  fixed  on  metal 
plates.  Brande. 

DXh'L|-A,*  [d"i'l?-9,  Wb.{  da'Ie-?,  Sm.]  n.  (^Bot.)  A  genus 
of  composite  flowers,  originally  from  Mexico,  comprising 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The 
dahlia  is  by  some  called  georgina.  P.  Cyc. 

DXh'l;ne,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  substance  extracted  from  dahlia 
roots.  Brande. 

DAi'Lj-Nfiss,*7u  Q,uality  of  being  or  happening  daily.  Tay- 
lor. 

Dai'lv,  a-  Happening  every  day,  or  very  frequently ;  dur- 
nal ;  quotidian. 

Dai'lv,  (daMe)  ad.  Every  day ;  very  often. 

fDAlNT,  a.  [dain^  old  Fr.]  Delicate ;  elegant ;  dainty,  denser. 


tDXiNT,  71.  Something  delicious ;  a  dainty.  P.  f^eteher. 
Dain'ti-ly,  ad.  In  a  dainty  manner;  delicately;  nicely. 
Dain'T}-n£ss,  71.   State  of  being  dainty;  delicacy j  els 

gance  ;  nicety  ;  squeamishness  ;  fastidiousness. 
fDAlNT'Ly,  ad,  Deliciously ;  daintily.  Sacknille. 
fDAlN'TRlfL,  71.  A  delicacy.  TV.  o/BuUin^er. 
Dain'I¥}  a.   Pleasing  to  the  palate ;  delicious ;  delicate 

nice;  squeamish;  scrupulous;  ceremonious;  over-nice 

fine. 
DAiN'Ty,  n.  Something  delicious,  nice,  or  delicate ;  a  vrox4 

of  fondness. 
DAi'Ry,  (da'r?)  ti.  The  occupation  of  making  butter  and 

cheese  ;  the  place  where  milk  is  preserved  and  made  iniu 

food  ;  a  milk  farm. 
DAi'Ry,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  keeping  of  cows  and  makio| 

butter  and  cheese.  Ash. 
DXi^By-MAiD,  71.  A  woman  who  manages  a  dairy. 
DA'fS,*  71.  [daiSy  Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  platform  or  raised  floor 

at  the  upper  end  or  a  dining  hull ;  also  a  seat  with  a  can- 
opy over  it.  Brande. 
Dai'^ied,  (da'zjd)  a.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  daisies.  SAaJfc 
DXr'^y,  Cda'z§)  71,  A  perennial  plant  and  flower,  of  several 

varieties, 
Dai'9¥-dXp'pi.ed,*  a.  Diversified  with  daisies.  Warton. 
Darker,*  ti.  The  number  ten.  See  Dicker. 
Da'ker-h£n,«  71.   A  bird  ;  the  land-rail  or  com-crako 

Booth. 
DXLj*  71.  A  sort  of  East  Indian  vetch.  Hamilton. 
Dale,  7i,  [daXeij  Goth.]  A  low  place  between  bills  ;  a  vale, 

a  valley. 
DXl'li-^lNCE,  71,  Interchange  of  caresses;  acts  of  fonrt 

ness  or  endearment. —  [Delay;  procrastination.  Shak.] 
DXii'Lj-ER,  71.  One  who  dallies  ;  a  trifler. 
fDXL'LpP,  71.  A  tuft,  or  clump.   TVsser, 

DXli'Ly,  V.  n.    [i,  DALLIED  ypp.  DALLYING,  DALLIED,]  To  tU 

fle  ;  to  exchange  caresses  ;  to  fondle ;  to  sport ;  to  play  , 

to  trifle ;  to  delay. 
DXL'Ly,  V.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay.  Knolles.  [r.] 
Dal-mXt'IC,*7i.  Same  as  (fa/mo£ica.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
DaJj-thXt'i-ca.,*  n.  A  long,  white  gown,  with  sleeves,  worn 

by  deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Brande. 
DXl'ri-Xd,*  71,  One  of  a  tribe  of  people  that  fonnerly  in 

habited  a  part  of  Scotland.  Ed.  Rev. 
DXl-ri-Xd'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Dalriads.  Ed.  Reo. 
DXm,  n.  [from  dame.]  A  female  parent :  — used  of  beasts. 
DXm,  71.  [dam,  D.]  A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 
DXm,  V,  a.    [i.  DAMMED ;  ^,  DAMMING,  DAMMED,]  To  Con- 
fine or  shut  up  water  by  dams. 
DXm'^ij^e,  71.  [damagCj  old  Fr.]  Mischief;  hurt ;  detrimimtj 

loss  ;  injury.  —  (Law)  Any  hurt  or  hinderance  that  a  per 

son  suffers  in  his  estate ;  compensation,  as  awarded  by  a 

jury  for  injury  or  loss. 
DX]Vl'^<ji'E ,  V,  a.    [u  damaged;  pp.  damaging,  damaged.^ 

To  hurt ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair.  Addison. 
DXm'ac^e,  V,  71.  To  take  damage,  or  be  damaged. 
DXM'Aq^E-A-BLE,  a,  Susceptiblc  of  hurt  or  injury 
DXM'A(J^ED,*  (dam'&jd)  p.  a.  Injured  ;  hurt;  impaired 
DXiIiI'J.<?E-Fea'§ant,  [-fa'zEint,  Jii.  ^.  Sm. ; -fez'^nt,  W* 

a.  (Laic)  Doing  hurt  or  damage.  CoweL 
Da'MAE,*  71.  See  Dammar. 

DXm' AS,*  n.  A  sabre  made  of  Damascus  steel.  Crabo. 
DXm'as-cene,  71.  [Damascenus,  L.]  That  part  of  Syria  of 

which  Damascus  was  the  capital.  —  The  name  of  a  plum, 

pronounced  dam'zn  ,-  and  now  written  damson. 
DXm'^s-cene,^  a.  Relating  to  Damascus.  Earnshaw. 
Dam'^sk,  71.  Cloth  woven  with  flowers  and  figures,  origi 

nally  brought  from  Damascus,  made  of  silk  and  flax,  andj 

in  modern  times,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool ;  — 

a  red  color,  as  that  of  the  damask-roBe. 
DXm'^sk,  v.  a.  To  form  flowers  upon  stuffs ;  to  variegate 

Milton. 
DXm'^sk,"^  o.  Of  the  color  of  damask,  or  of  the  rose  s* 

called.   Corbet. 
DXm' AS-KEEN,*  V.  a.  To  inlay  iron  with  gold  and  silver 

so  as  to  form  flowers.  Perry. 
DXm'as-keen-ing,  71,  The  art  of  adorning  iron  or  steel,  h" 

making  incisions,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silve 

wire. 
DXm'^s-kIn,  [dam'^s-ken,  Ja.  f  dSm'^s-kin,  Stb.  ,■  djt-mas'' 

kin,  K.]  n.  A  sabre,  named  from  Damascus, 
DXm'^sk-PlOm,  71.  A  small,  dark-colored  plum.  Smart. 
DXm'/iSK-R6§e,  71.  The  rose  of  Damascus ;  a  red  rose. 
D^-mXs'sjn,*  71.    [Fr,]  A  species  of  woven  damask  with 

gold  or  silver  flowers.  Brande. 
Dame,  7i.  [dame,  Fr.]  Originally,  the  English  title  of  honoi 

for  a  woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a  family, 

being,  by  rank,  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet. 

It  is  still  used  in  English  law  to  sign  ify  a  lady.  At  presen 

it  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  mistress  of  a  family  ia 

humble  life  ;  a  matron ;   a  woman.     [Sometimes  used 

both  in  England  and  the  U,  S.  to  signify  a  schoolmistress. 
Dame§-Vi'9-l£t,  71,  A  plant.  Miller. 
DXm'mar,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine,  called  agthis,  found 

in  Malacca  \  also  a  resin  flowing  from  the  tree.  P.  Cyc 
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DAMN,  (dSm)  V.  a.  [domno,  L.]  ft.  damned  j  pp.  damming, 
DAUNsD.]  To  conaemn ;  to  doom  to  eterna.!  torments  ;  to 
cause  to  be  eternally  condemned 3  to  condemn;  to  hoot 
or  biss,  as  any  public  performance. 

DXm-na-bIl'J-tv,*  n.  Liability  to  damnation.  Scott. 

DXm'na-BLE,  a.  Deserving  damnation  : — sometimes  inde- 
cently used  for  odious^  pernicious.  Shalt. 

DXm'na-ele-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  damnable. 

DAm'na-blv,  ad.  In  a  damnable  manner;  odiously;  hate- 
fully \_ — it  is  used  indecently  for  excessively. 

DXm-na'tiqn,  71.  Sentence  to  future  misery  ;  eternal  pun- 
ishment ;  exclusion  from  divine  mercy  ;  condemnation. 

DAm'n^-tq-ry,  a.  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. 

Damned,  (d^md  or  dSm'ned)  p.  a.  Hateful ;  detestable ;  ab- 
horred. Shak.  J)::;^"  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is 
scarcely  ever  used  as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  but  by  the  lowest  vulgar  and  profane:  in  serious 
speaking,  it  ought  always,  like  cursed^  to  be  pronounced  in 
two.  Thus,  in  Shakspeare : 
Bui,  oh  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  ye  doubts  —  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves.' " 

Walker. 

DXtC-nIf'jc,  a.  Procuring  loss  ;  mischievous.  Bailey, 

♦DXm'ni-fy,  u.  a.  To  endamage  ;  to  injure.  Spenser. 

DXm'ning-,*  p.  a.   Sentencing  to  perdition ;  condemning. 

(pXM'NiNG-Nfiss,  71.  Act  of  causing  damnation.  Hammond. 

Da'mqn,*  71.  (^Zool.)  A  pachydermatous  animal.  Kirby. 

fDXivi'p-^fiL,*  n.  A  young  unmarried  woman ;  a  damsel. 
Shak. 

H)am-9-9£l'i.^,*  n.  Same  as  damosel,  Shak. 

DX'mp,  a.  Moist ;  humid  ;  wet ;  foggy  ;  dejected  ;  sunk. 

DXmp,  71.  Fog ;  moist  air ;  vapor  ;  dejection  ;  depression  of 
spirit,  —  Choke-damp  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  nox- 
ious exhalations  in  wells  and  pits,  usually  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

DXmp,  v.  a.  [i. damped  ;  pp.  damping,  damped.]  To  wet ; 
to  moisten  ;  to  depress ;  to  deject  j  to  weaken ;  to  abate  ; 
to  discourage. 

DXmp'en,*  (dimp'pn)  v.  a.  To  make  damp.  W.  Johnson, 

DAMP'?  R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  damps,  checks,  or  discour- 
ages :  —  a  valve  in  a  chimney  or  furnace  to  regulate  the 
draught :  —  a  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to  deaden  vibra- 
tion. Francis. 

DAmp'ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp  ;  moist.  More. 

DXmp'ish-nEss,  71.  Tendency  to  moisture.  Bacon. 

DAmp'ness,  71.  Moisture;  humidity;  fogginess. 

tpAMP'y,  a.  Moist ;  damp ;  dejected  ;  gloomy.  Drayton. 

DAm'§el,  71.  [damoiselle,'PT.']  A  young  female;  a  maiden; 
a  girl ;  a  country  lass.  Oay. 

DXm'§el-Traiw,*  71.  A  troop  of  damsels  or  virgins.  Pope. 

DXm'^on,  (dSm'zn)  n.  A  small,  black  plum:  —  formerly 
written  daTnoscene,  originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

tDXNj  71.  {dominiiSf  L.]  The  old  term  of  honor  for  men,  as 
we  now  say  Master,  Sir,  or  Don.  Spenser. 

DXn,^  n.  A  small  truck  or  sledge  used  in  coal  mines. 
Brande. 

Da'na-ite,*  71.  (Min.y  An  arsenical  sulphuret  of  iron.  Phil- 
lips. 

DAn'bv-RITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral.  Dana. 

DAnce,  v.  n  [rfaTwer,  Fr.]  [i.  danced;  pp.  dancing, 
DANCED.]  To  move  with  regulated  motions  of  the  feet, 
generally  in  accord  with  music;  to  move  nimbly. —  To 
dance  attendance,  to  wait  with  suppleness  or  obsequious- 
ness. 

DSnce,  v.  a.  To  make  to  dance.  Shak. 

DAnce,  n.  A  regulated  movement  of  the  feet;  a  graceful 
movement  of  the  figure. 

DAn'CER,  n.  One  who  practises  dancing.  Wbtton. 

DAn'cjng,  71.  Act  of  moving  with  regulated  and  graceful 
steps.   . 

DAn'cing-MAs't:]?r,  n.  One  who  teaches  dancing. 

DtN'cjNG-SeHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  teaching  di^ncing. 

DXw-D^-lil'pN,  n.  [dent  de  lion,  Fr.]  A  perennial  plant  and 
yellow  flower  ;  leontodon  :  —  much  used  for  greens. 

rAN'D;-FY,*  V.  a.  To  make  or  form  like  a  dandy,  ffest. 
Rev. 

DXh'dj-prXt,  71,  [Originally  a  small  piece  of  money  coined 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England.]  A  lit(Le  fellow  ;  an  urchin. 

PXn'dle,  V,  a.  [dandelin,  D.I  [i,  da-^dled;  pp.  dandling, 
DANDLED.]  To  move  up  ana  down  on  the  knees  or  in  the 
hands,  as  an  infant ;  to  fondle  ;  to  treat  like  a  child. 

DXn'dler,  n.  One  who  dandles  or  fondles. 

DXn'druff,  71.  Scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head. 

DXn'dv,  71.  [dandinf  Fr.,  dandiprat.]  A  worthless  coxcomb ; 
a  fop.   Qu.  Rev. 

DXn'dv-C6ck,  DAN'DV-HiSNjTi.  Bantam  fowls.  Todd. 

DAN'Dy4?M,*7i.  Quality  of  a  dandy  ;  foppishness.  Qm.  Rev. 

DAh'dy-IZE,*  v.  To  act  or  form  like  a  dandy.  Carlyle.  [R.] 

DXw'Dy-LlNG,*  71.  A  little  dandy ;  a  ridiculous  fop.  Q«.  lUv, 

Dane,  n.  A  native  of  Denmark.  Verstegan. 

Dane'sEld,  n.  Danish  money;  a  tax  levied  upon  the  An- 
glo-Saxons or  English  by  the  Danes :  —  written  also  dancr- 
geU,  Burke. 


Dane'wort,  (dan'wUrt)  n.  The  plant  or  shrub  Itrallwoit 

resembling  the  common  elder. 
Dan'^er,  (dan'j?r)7i.  [da7i^«',Fr.]  Exposure  to  d  eath  lOM 

or  injury  ;  risk  ;  hazard ;  peril ;  venture. 
DAN't^ER,  V.  a.  li»  endanger.  SAai.  [r.] 
DAN'g^]ER-Lfiss,  ▲  Without  hazard  ;  without  risk.  Sidney. 
Dan'^er-oOs,  a.    Full  of  danger;  perilous;  hazardous 

Dryden.  Endangered;  being  in  danger.  Forby.    0:5°  Thi 

latter  sense  is  local  in  England,  and  colloquial   in  th« 

U.  S. 
DAN'9^ER-oiJs-LV,  ad.  Hazardously  ;  with  danger.  Shak 
Dan'9^r-oDs-n£ss,  71.  Uuality  of  being  dangerous  ;  dan 

ger  ;  peril.  Boyle. 
DAn'gle,  (dang'gl)  V.  n.  [dangla  or  dingla,  Swedish,]  \i 

DANGLED  ;    pp.  DANGLING,  DANGLED.]    To  haUg   lOOSB  ;  tc 

hang  upon  any  one ;  to  follow. 
DXn'gle,*d.  a.  To  carry  suspended  loosely.  Cowper. 
DXn'&ler,  71.  One  who  dangles;  one  who  hangs  about 

women. 
Dan'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  Danes   Milton. 
tDXNK,  a.[tunckm,  Germ.]  Damp;  humid  ;  moist ;  wet.  Shak. 
DAnk,  71.  [■[■Damp ;  moisture.  Marston.]  A  small  silver  coin 

of  Persia  and  Arabia.  Crabb. 
|DAnk'ish,  (dangk'ish)  a.  Somewhat  dank.  SAaft. 
fDANK'jSH-wfiss,  71.  Moisture;  dampness.  Sherwood. 
DXN'NE-BR6Gr,*7i.  An  ancient  Danish  order  of  knighthoou. 

Brande. 
DXN'NgcK,*7i.  Aprovincial  name  fora  hedging-glove  Farm. 

Ency. 
Da-nu'bi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Danube.  Phillips. 
DXp,     I  v.' 11.  To  let  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water.  fVaU 
Dape,  \      ton. 
tD^-pXT'}-CAi,,a.  [dapaticitSjli.]  Sumptuous  in  cheer.  Cock. 

eram. 
DXPH'NE,*n.  [^a0i/f/.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  containing 

many  species,  some  of  which  are  fragrant  and  beautiful 

the  laurel  or  bay-tree.  P.  Cyc. 
DAph'ni-a,*  71.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  Crabb. 
DAPH'NiNE,*7i.(CAe77i,)  A  bitter  or  acrid  principle  obtained 

from  the  daphne  mezereon,  or  daphne  alpina,  Brande. 
DAp'i-FER,n.  [L.]  One  who  serves  food  at  table.  iZeeue. 
DAp'per,  a.  [dapper,!).]  Little  and  active  ;  lively ;  spruce ; 

neat. 
DAp'per-lIng,  71.  A  dwarf;  a  dandiprat.  AinswortJi. 
DXp'ple,  a.  [from  apple.!  Marked  with  various  colors ;  va- 
riegated ;  like  a  spotted  or  streaked  apple. 
DAp'ple,  V,  a.  [i.  DAPPLED  ;  pp.  dappling,  dappled.]  To 

streak ;  tovary.  Spenser. 
DXp'ple-BAY,*  a.  Of  a  bay  color,  marked  with  spots 

Boo^ 
DXp'pled,*  (d^p'pld)  a.  Being  of  different  colors ;  streaked 

Maunder. 
DXp'ple-gray,*  a.  Gray,  marked  with  spots ;  blue-spot- 
ted. Booth. 
Dar,  71.  A  fish  of  the  English  Severn  ;  called  also  dart. 
Dare,  v.  n.  [i.  durst;  pp.   daring,  daked.]     To  have 

courage  ;  to  venture  ;  to  presume  ;  not  to  be  afraid. 
D Are,  v.  a.  [i.  dared  ; pp.  daring,  dared.]  To  challenge 

to  defy  ;  to  brave  ;  to  frighten. —  To  dare  larks,  to  catch 

them  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
DAre,  71.  Defiance;  challenge.  Shale — A  small  fish,  tun 

same  as  dace.  Leuciscus. 
tDARE'Ff)L,  a.  Full  of  defiance;  bold.  Shak. 
DAr'er,  71.  One  who  dares,  ventures,  or  defies. 
Dargue,*  (d'Arg)  71.  The  quantity  of  peat  which  one  man 

can  cut  and  two  men  wheel  in  a  day.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 
DXr'JC,*  71.  A  Persian  gold  coin,  named  from  Darius 

Brande. 
DAr'ing,  a.  Bold  ;  adventurous  ;  fearless  ;  heroic  ;  brave 
DAr'Jng,*   n.     Bold    or   hazardous    conduct;    defiancR. 

Southey. 
DAr'ing-hAr-DY,*  a.  Foolhardy.  Shak.  [R.] 
DAr'ing-ly,  ad.  Boldly  ;  courageously.  Att&rbury. 
DAr'inG-nj&ss,  n.  Boldness ;  courage. 
DARK,  a.    Wanting  light ;  not  light ;  blind  ;  opaque ;  ol» 

scure ;  notperspicuous ;  ignorant ;  gloomy ;  dism^d  ;  mys 

terious ;  secret. 
Dark,  ti.  Darkness  ;  obscurity ;  want  of  light. 
tDARK,  V.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Spenser, 
DArk'-cGl'qred,*  (-kul'iird)  a.  Having  a  dark  color 

Jodrell. 
DXrk'en,  (dar'kn)  v.  a.  [t.  darkene,-?^;  pp.  DARKeNiNo 

darkened.]  To  make  dark  ;  to  cloud  ;  ^  perplex ;  tosuUr 
DArk'en,  (d'ir'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  dark» 
DXrk'en-er,  (ddr'kn-er)  71.  He  or  that  which  davkf  as 
DArk'-eyed,*  (dark'Id)  a.  Having  dark  eyes.  Sfeav 
fDARK'HbOsE,  n.  An  old  word  for  a  mad-house.  SAaA 
DArk'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky.  Leoiticus. 
tDXRK''L;NG,  a.  Being  in  the  dark.  Shak. 
DArk'ly,  ad.  Obscurely  ;  blindly.  1  Cor. 
DiRK'-MiND-ED,*  a.  Having  a  dark  mind ;  gloomv  ,  ilt 

disposed.  Baxter. 
DArk'ness,  71.  (Quality  or  state  of  being  dark  ;  abse^ieo 

light;  obscurity;  ignorance;  secrecy;  wickednee? 
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DXbk'sqme,  d;  G   amy  ;  obscure  ;  dark.  Spenser. 

DXRK'-woaft'jNS  a.  Working  in  a  dark  manner.    Shak. 

DXr'LING,  a.  Favorite  j  dear ;  beloved.  fFatts. 

DXU'LING-,  71.  A  favorite  ;  one  much  beloved.  Shak. 

DXrn,  v.  a.  [i.  DARNED  ;  pp.  dahning,  DARt^EO.]  To  mend 
holes  by  sewing  in  imitation  of  the  original  texture. 

DXrn,*  It.  A  place  that  ib  darned.  Hyde. 

DXR'N]^ii,  n.  A  plant  or  weed,  of  several  varieties  ;  rye- 
grass. [§*  Fl. 

DXr'neXj*  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  at  Doornick.   Beawiu 

DXr'njc,  n.  See  Dornic. 

DXrn'ing,  71.  The  act  or  work  of  one  that  darns. 

Da-rS6',*  71.  (Bot.)  The  Egyptian  sycamore.  P.  Cye. 

TD^R-rain',  (dgir-ran')  v.  a.  To  prepare  for  combat ;  to  range 
troops  for  battle  ;  to  prove,  denser. 

DXr'REJN,*  a.  (Law)  Corrupted  from  the  French  word 
dernier,  lEist  j  as,  "  darrein  cmitinuwnce^"  the  last  con- 
tinuance  Bouvier. 

DiR'RE|N-PR?-sENT'MENT,*n.  (iawj)  The  last  present- 
ment of  a  benence.  Blaekstone. 

PXrt,  m.  [dardj  Fr.]  A  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the 
hand}  a  small  lance;  a  spear.  —  A  sort  of  fish.  See 
Dar.  —  (Poetry)    Any  missile  weapon. 

PXRT,  V,  a,    [i.  DARTED  ;  pp.    DARTING,  DARTED.]    To  thrOW 

offensively ;  to  throw  ;  to  emit. 
DSrt,  v.  71.  To  fly  swiftly  as  a  dart.-iSAaft. 
DXr't^RS,*  n.pl.  [dartres,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  scab  or  ulceration 

on  the  akin  of  lambs.  Farm,  Ency. 
DXrt'er,  n.  One  who  throws  a  dart : — a  bird  that  feeds 

upon  fish,  of  the  pelican  family. 
DXrt'jng-ly,*  ad.  Swiftly  as  a  dart. 

DXSH,  B.  a.    [t.  DASHED  ;  Jjp.   DASHING,    DASHED.]    To  thrOW 

or  strike  suddenly  j  to  break  by  collision ;  to  throw  in 
flashes  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  mingle  j  to  adulterate  j  to  form 
or  sketch  in  haste ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  blot ;  to  confound  j 
to  surprise  with  shame  or  fear:  —  to  build  or  form  by 
casting  small  stones.  Lovdon. 

©Ash,  v.  n.  To  fly  off  the  surface  by  a  violent  motion ;  to 
fly  in  flashes  j  to  rush  ;  to  strike,  as  a  ship  upon  a  rock. 

DXsH,  n.  Collision  ;  infusion  ,  a  mark  thus  [ ]  in  wri- 
ting; a  stroke;  a  blow;  a  flourish ;  an  ostentatious  show. 

DX.3H,  ad.  An  expression  of  tlie  sound  of  water  dashed. 

DXsH'lNCr,  a.  Precipitate;  rushing;  making  a  flourish; 
striking  with  surprise.  [r.] 

DisH'I^M,*  7u   Affected  importance ;  foppishness.    Knoz. 

DAs'TARD,  n.  A  coward  ;  a  poltroon.  Shak. 

DAs'tard, J),  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  intimidate.  Drydea,  [R.] 

DAs'T^RD-lZE,  V.  a.  To  intimidate.  HowelL  [R.] 

DAs'tard-li-w£ss,  71.  Cowardliness.  Barret. 

DAs'tard-ly,  a.  Cowardly  ;  mean.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

fDAS'TARD-jfESS,  71.  Cowardliness.  Hvloet. 

tpAs'TARD-y,  7u  Cowardliness.  Archdeacon  Amway. 

DXs'y-URE,*  71.  [Saavg  and  r»xfpd.]  (Zool,)  A  genua  of 
ramivoroua  marsupials.  Brands. 

DA'T4.jn.  pi.  [L.,  things  given.}  Truths  admitted  or  de- 
termined. See  Datum. 

Da'ta-ry,,  71.  [datarius,  L.]  An  oflicer  of  the  chancery  of 
Rome,  who  aflixes  to  the  papal  bulls  Datum  Ronus ;  that 
i3,  sn-ven  at  Rome  Bp,  Bedell.  —  The  employment  of  a 
datary.  Howell. 

Date,  n.  [datumj  L,]  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  writ- 
ten ;  the  notation  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  delivery 
or  subscription  of  an  instrument ;  the  number  which 
marks  the  time  when  any  writing,  coin,  &c.,  was  made ; 
the  time  of  any  event ;  period  ;  age ;  epoch  ,  era ;  end  ; 
conclusion ;  duration. —  [dactyhis.]  The  fruit  of  the  date- 
tree. 

Date,  ».  a,  [i.  dated  ;  pp.  dating,  dated.I  To  note  with 
the  time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

Date,  v,  n.  To  reckon ;  to  have  an  origin.  BenUey, 

DAT'?B,*p.  a.  Marked  with  the  time  or  date. 

Date'l:^ss,  a.  Without  any  fixed  term.  Shak. 

Dat'er^7i.  One  who  dates  writings. 

Date'-Tree,  n.  A  species  of  palm. 

DXth'q-lite,*?!.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  and  bora  ic  acid ;  found  in  Norway,  Tyrol,  &c. 
Brande, 

Da'tive,  a.  [dattoiis^  It.']  (Cfram.)  Noting  the  third  case 
of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  relating  to  giving^  and  com- 
monly having  the  sign  io.  —  (Law)  That  is  given  or  ap- 
pointed, as  a  dative  executor. 

Ua'tjve,*?!.  The  third  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns.  Ash. 

DA'TX/M^n,  [L.]  pi.  DATA.  A  thing  given;  a  proposition 
or  truth  panted  and  admitted.  Blaekstone. 

Da'tvm-Liwe,*  n.  A  base  or  horizontal  line  of  a  section, 
from  which  heights  and  depths  are  calculated.  Tann^. 

D^-tO'ri-a,*  71.  (Ckem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  datura  stramonium,  stramony  or  thorn- 
apple.  P.  Cye. 

i'*a-tu'r|NE^*  71.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  the  daht- 
ra  stramonium,  or  thorn-apple ;  daturia.  Hamilton. 

DAUB,  V.  a,  [i.  daubed;  pp.  daubing,  daubed.]  To  smear 
with  something  adhesive ;  to  paint  coarsely ;  to  lay  on 
gaudily  or  ostentatiously ;  to  flatter  grossly. 


tpXuB,  V.  TU  To  pla,y  the  hypocrite.  Shak. 

Daub,  71.  Coarse  painting  or  paint;  plaster. 

Daub'er,  n.  One  who  daubs  ;  a  coarse  painter- 

DXub'^R-V»  n.  A  daubing  ;  any  thing  artful.  Sftt» 

DAuB'jNG-,  n.  Coarse  painting;  any  thing  adhes.vs 

DAUB' y,  tt.  Viscous  ;  glutinous;  smeary.  Dryden. 

Dkv'cjjs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  /   Oys 

Daugh't:er,  (dSLw'ter)  n.  The  female  offspring  of  a  ma| 
or  woman  ;  a  female  child  or  descendant ;  a  teru  of  tu 
telage  or  kindness. 

DXuGf-H'Ti?R-iPf-LXw,*  71.  The  wife  of  one's  son..  Black 
stone. 

DAuGH'T^R-Lfiss,*  (dELw'ter-16s)  a.  Having  no  daughtei 
Oower, 

DAugh'tier-L}-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  a  daughter.  More. 

DAuGH'TER-Ly,  (d3Lw'ter-le)  a.  Like  a  daughter;  duti 
ful. 

DXUNT,  (dam)  [dant,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  JVb. ;  d^wnt,  S.  E 
K, ;  dSiwnt  or  d'int.  P.]  v.  a.  [i.  daunted  ;  pp.  daunting 
daunted.]  To  intimidate ;  to  discourage ;  to  frighten  i  ♦ 
dismay  ;  to  terrify ;  to  appall, 

DXunt'er,*  71.  One  who  daunts.  Warner. 

Daunt'less,  a.  Fearless  ;  not  dejected.  Shak, 

DXunt'l:iess-n£ss,  tu  Fearlessness, 

DAu'pHiN,  (d9.w'fjn)  n.  [dauphin,  Fr.]  The  title  of  th« 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  France,  before  the  revolu 
tion  of  1789. 

DAu'PHjN-£ss,  71.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  dauphin. 

DA'VID-GE(5R'9|-A.if,*  )  71.  ^  follower  of  the  fanatie  o; 

Da^vid-Ist,*  *        \    impostor  David  Qeorge,  of  the 

16th  century,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.   Pagitt. 

Da'vjd-sqn-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.  Dana. 

Da'vjt,  71,  [davier,  Fr.]  (JVaut.)  A  short  piece  of  tlmbei 
used  in  managing  an  anchor. 

Da'vite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  sulphate  of  alumina 
Brande. 

Da'vyne,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  found  in  the 
cavities  of  some  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  P.  Cye. 

DAw,  n.  A  bird  ;  the  jackdaw,  &.c.  Shale. 

DAw.-B.  71.  [fTo  dawn.  Drai/ioTi.]  To  thrive.  Grose  [Locall 

DAw'DLE,  13.  71.  [i.  DAWDLED  ;;7p.  dawdling,  Dawdled' 
To  waste  time  ;  to  trifle.  Johnson. 

DAw'dle,  to.  a  trifler  ;  a  dawdler.  Lloyd., 

DAw'dl]e;r,  71.  One  who  dawdles ;  an  idler, 

DAw'jSH,  a.  Like  a  daw.  Bale.  [R.] 

DAwK,  n.  A  cant  word  among  workmen  for  a  holloWj 
rupture,  or  incision,  in  their  stuff.  Mozotu 

DAwK,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incision.  Moxoti. 

DAWN,  V.  n.  [i.  dawned  ;  pp.  dawning,  dawned.]  To  be- 
gin to  show  day  or  daylight ;  to  grow  light ;  tt>  glimmer ; 
to  open ;  to  begin. 

DAww^  n.  The  first  appearance  of  light ;  the  time  between 
the  first  appearance  of  light  and  the  sun*s  nae ;  begin- 
ning; first  rise. 

DAww'iNG,  TO.  Break  of  day.  Chaucer. 

Day,  (da)  to.  The  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  in  contradistinction  to  night,  called  the  artificiaX 
day;  the  time  from  noon  to*  noon,  or  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  called  the  naturcd  day ;  the  portion  of  time 
which  elapses  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun  over  the  same  meridian,  called  the  astronomical  dayi 
34  hours,  commencing  and  terminating  at  midnight, 
the  civil  (ZaT/;-— light;  sunshine;  an  age;  the  timej 
time  or  season  in-general ;  life,  (in  this  sense  it  is  com- 
monly plural);  the  day  of  contest;  the  battle. —  To 
win  the  day,  to  win  the  contest  of  the  day.  —  Day  by  day. 
every  day.  —  From  day  to  day^  without  certainty  of 
continuance.  —  Days  of  grace,  days  granted  by  a  court 
of  law  for  delay ;  also  days  allowed  by  custom,  and 
sanctioned  by  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  for  tho 
delay  of  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  after  the  time  speci- 
fied; the  number  in  the  U.  S,  and  in  England  being 
generally  three. —  To-day,  on  this  day. 

Day'beam,*  to.  a  beam  of  light  by  day.  Bowring 

Day'bEd,  71.  A  couch  for  repose  in  the  day.  S/taS 

Day'book,  (da'bfik)  71.  A  tradesman's  journal ;  a  book  in 
which  merchants,  &c.,  make  entries  of  their  daily 
transactions. 

DAy'break,  /t.  The  dawn;  the  first  appearance  of 
light. 

DXy'coal,*  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal  in  a  mine- 
AsJu 

Day'dream,  71.  A  dream,  vision,  plan,  or  scheme,  con- 
ceived or  formed  when  one  is  awake   Dryden. 

DAy'db.eam-?ng,*  to.  The  act  of  making  daydreams 
Coleridge. 

DXY'DREAM-y,*  a.  Relating  to  or  abounding  in  day. 
dreams.  Coleridge. 

Day'-Fli-?r,*  71.  An  animal  or  msect  that  flies  by  day 
Szrby. 

Day'-Fly,*  71.  An  insect  which  rarely  lives  longer  than  • 
day.  Crabb. 

Day'-La-B9R,  71.  Labor  by  the  day.  MiUon, 
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t;A¥'-LA'BpB-^B,  n.  One  who  works  by  the  day.  Milton. 

Day'LIOHT,  (da'lit)  n.  The  light  of  the  day.  Spenser. 

Day'lIl-v,  n.  A  plant  and  transient  flower ;  asphodel. 

Day'-N£t,*  iu  a  net  for  catching  larka,  martins,  &c. 
Orabb. 

Day'-Pjeep,*  n.  The  dawn  of  the  morning.  MUton. 

Day'-ROle,*  or  Day'-WrIt,*  n.  (Law)  A  writ  or  order 
of  a  court  permitting  a  prisoner  to  go  without  the  bounds 
of  the  prison  for  one  day.  Crabb. 

Day'-Slej3P,*  71.  S'.eep  in  the  daytime.  Mead. 

IDay^'m^n,  (daz'man)  n.  An  umpire  or  judge.  Job. 

Day'sprTng,  71.  The  rise  of  the  day  ;  the  dawn.  Job. 

Day'stXRj_71.  The  morning  star.  2  Pet. 

Day'-Stream,*  71.  A  stream  flowing  by  day   Bowring 

Day'tIme,  n.  The  time  in  which  there  is  the  light  of 
day. 

Day-wea'RJE1>»  (da-we'rjd)  a.  Weary  with  the  work  of 
day.  Sliak. 

rt)AY'-WoM-AN,  (da'wfim-un)7i.  A  dairymaid.  ShaJc 

Day'-Work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Work  done  or  imposed  by  the 
day. 

fDAZE,  V.  a.  To  dazzle.  Dryden. 

Daze,*  n.  A  glittering  stone.  Crahh. 

Da'zied.  See  Da-isied. 

DXz'ZLE,  (dSiz'zl)  V.  a.\i.  dazzled  ^  jip.  r&zzLiNa,  daz- 
zled.] To  overpower  with  light  j  to  str-Jce  or  surprise 
with  splendor  or  brilliancy. 

DXz'ziiE,  V.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with  light.  Shak. 

DXz'zle-m£nt,  71.  The  act  of  dazzling.  Donne,  [r.] 

DXz'ZLiNO,*;p.  a.  Overpowering  with  splendor.  Ash. 

DAz'ZLJNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  dazzling  manner. 

Dea'CON,  (de'kn)  Ti.  [diaeonus,  L.]  One  of  the  third  or 
lowest  order  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England ; 
an  ecclesiastical  officer.  —  (Scotland)  An  overseer  of  the 
poor  f  also  the  master  of  an  incorporated  company. 

Dea'con-£3S,  (de'kn-ea)  n.  A  female  oflicer  in  the  ancient 
church,  Bp.  Patrick. 

Dea'CON-ry,  (de'kn-re)  n.  The  ofiice  of  a  deacon.  Good- 
win. 

Dea'cow-shIp,  (dS'kn-^hip)  n.  Ofiice  of  deacon.  Hooker. 

0£ad,  (ded)  a.  Deprived  of  life ;  without  breath  ;  without 
vegetation  ;  lifeless ;  inanimate  j  motionless ;  dull ; 
gloomy;  unemployed;  still;  unvaried  ;  obscure;  having 
no  resemblance  of  life;  obtuse;  dull;  not  sprightly; 
frigid  ;  tasteless ;  vapid,  used  of  liquors ;  lying  under  the 
power  of  sin.  —  Dead  language^  a  language  that  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken. —  Dead  letter^  a  letter  remaining 
in  the  post-ofiice  uncalled  for.  —  Dead  water ^  the  water 
that  closes  in  with  a  ship's  stern.  —  The  dead,  n.  pi. 
Dead  men.  Dryden. 

D£ad,  (dSd)  71.  Time  of  great  stillness  or  gloom.  South. 

tp£AD,  (dSd)  V.  n,  &  a.  To  lose  force  ;  to  deaden.  Bacon. 

D£ad'-b6.rn,*  a.  Bom  lifeless  ;  stillborn.  Joknson. 

tpfiAD'-DO-JNG,  a.  Destructive ;  killing.  Spenser. 

DfiAD'-DRtJNK,  a.  So  drunfc  as  to  be  motionless.  Dames, 

D£ad'EN,  (d€d'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  deadened  ;  pp.  DEADSNirfo, 
deadened.]  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  make  dead,  vapid, 
or  spiritless. 

fDEAD'-HEART'ED,  a.  Having  a  faint  heart.  Bp.  HaU. 

tDfiAD'-HEART'^D-Nfiss,  n.  Pusillanimity.  Bp.  HaU. 

D^AD'ISH,  o.  Resembling  what  is  dead  ;  dull.  Stafford, 

D£ad'-kYll'jng,  a.  Instantly  killing.  Shak. 

D£ai>^-LTft,  71.  a  lift  made  with  main  strength ;  hopeless 
exigence. 

DfiAD'-LlG-HT,*  (dSd'lit)  n.  (JVaut.)  Strong  wooden  posts 
nr  shutters  put  over  the  glass  windows  of  the  cabin  as  a 
defence.  Brande. 

fDfiAD'iif-HOOD,  (dgd'le-hud)  n.  State  of  the  dead.  Pear- 
son, 

P£as'L|-n£ss.  71.  State  of  being  deadly.  Bp.  Hall, 

DfiAD'LY,  (dga'l?)  a.  Destructive;  mortal;  fatal;  impla- 
cable. 

D^ab'lYj  0(2.  In  a  deadly  manner ;  mortally.  Shak. 

DfiAD'li:.y-HXND-ED,*  o.  Sanguinary;  disposed  to  kill. 
Shak, 

D£ad'ly-NTght-shade,*  n.  A  poisonous,  perennial 
plant.  Booth. 

Dead'-MArch,*  n.  A  beat  of  drums  at  a  funeral  proces- 
sion. Booth. 

DEad'W]?ss,  71.  Want  of  life,  vigor,  or  warmth ;  frigidity  j 
vapidness ;  inactivity. 

DEad'n£t-tle,  (ded'nSt-tl)  n.  A  plant  of  several  species ; 
a  species  of  nettle  without  stings. 

DfiAD'-RfecK'ONlNG,  (ded'rek'njng)  n.  (JVaut.)  The  esti- 
mation of  a  ship's  place  by  the  logbook,  without  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

DfiAD'-STRtJcK,  tu  Struck  dead  or  with  horror.  Bp.  HaU. 

DEad'-T6p,*  n.  A  disease  incident  to  young  trees.  Farm. 
Ency. 

DfiAD'-VOT-{N&,*  a.  Immutable  or  inexorable  in  voting. 
CoToper. 

DfiAD'-WA-T?R,*  71.  The  eddy  of  water  that  closes  in 
with  a  ship's  stern.  Brande. 

fDtAF,  (d6f)  [dSf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.R.  Kenrick, 


ScoU,  Barclay,  JVares;  dgf,  FFS..]  a.  Wanting  the  sens* 
of  hearing;  d[eprived  of  hearing;  obscurely  heard;  blast 
ed  ;  barren;  unprofitable.  —  A  deaf  nut  is  a  nut  o 
which  the  kernel  is  decayed.  Orose.  QCT  The  pronun 
ciation  of  this  word  is  uniformly  marked  def  (also 
deafen,  dSf'fn)  by  the  English  orthoepista_;  but  it  is  very 
common  in  the  U.  S.  to  pronounce  it  def.  —  Forby  eiiyu 
that  the  diphthong  ea  in  the  vulgar  or  common  lan- 
guage of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  in  England,  "has  the 
sound  of  long  e  in  some  cases  in  which  it  ought  not  ti. 
have  it,  as  in  deaf  dead,  tread,  spread,"  &c. 

IID£af,  (def)  V.  a.  To  make  deaf;  to  deafen.  Dryden. 

IIdEaf'en,  (dgPfn)  [dfif/fn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R 
Kenrick,  Scott,  Barclay,  JVares ;  dS'fn,  Wb,]  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  hearing.    See  Deaf. 

l|D£AF'Lr,  (defl@)  ad.  Without  sense  of  sounds;  ob- 
scurely. 

||D£aft[jY,  a.  Lonely ;  solitary ;  far  from  neighbors.  Ash 
{Xocal,  England.] 

I|DEAf'-Mute,*  n,  A  person  who  is  both  deaf  ar/d  dumb 
P.  Cyc. 

||D£af'ness,  (dSf'nea)  ti.  State  of  being  deaf;  imperfec- 
tion in  the  sense  of  hearing ;  want  of  ability  or  will  to 
hear. 

Deal,  n.  A  part ;  a  portion ;  a  division  ;  a  dole  ;  quantity , 
degree;  extent:  —  act  of  dealing  cards.  —  (Arch.)  Smalt 
thickness  into  which  a  piece  of  timber  is  cut  up ;  the 
wood  or  timber  of  flr  or  pine  cut  or  sawed  into  planks  or 
boards. — Deals  are  usually  9  inches  wide,  and  2^  or 
3  inches  thick.  —  Whole  deal,  1^  inches  in  thickness.  — 
Slit  deal,  half  that  thickness. 

Deal,  v.  a.  [i.  dealt  [fDEALED] ;  pp.  dealing,  dealt, 
[|dealed].  —  To  distribute;  to  scatter  ;  to  throw  about ; 
to  give  gradually ;  to  distribute,  as  cards. 

DJ^AL,  V.  n.  To  traffic;  to  transact  business;  to  act  be- 
tween two  persons ;  to  intervene ;  to  act  in  any  manner 
—  To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill.  —  To  deal  in,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  ;  to  practise.  —  To  deal  with,  to  treat  in  any 
manner;  to  contend  with. 

fDE-XL'BATE,  V.  a,  [dealbo,  L.]  To  whiten ;  to  bleach. 
Cockeram. 

De-al-ba'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  whitening.  Browne,  [R.] 

Deal']er,  n.  One  who  deals  ;  a  trader. 

Deal'ing,  n.  Practice;  action;  intercourse;  measure  of 
treatment ;  traffic  ;  trading  ;'  business. 

D^alt,'''  (delt)  L  Sep.  from  DeaL  See  Deal. 

Deal'-Tree,*  n.  The  fir-tree.  —  Deal  boards  are  boards 
made  of  fir  or  pine.  Forby. 

jDe-Xm'bv-LATE,  V,  Ti.  [deambvXo,  L.]  To  walk  abroad 
Cockeram. 

tD]E-XM-Bv-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  walking  abroad,  Elyot, 

JDe-Xm'bv-L^-tQ-rv,  a.  Relating  to  the  practice  of 
walking  abroad.  Bp.  Morton. 

tD?-XM'BV-LA-Tp-RY,  n.  A  place  to  walk  in.  Wartmi. 

Dean,  n.  \decanus,  L.;  dean,S\i.'\  An  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  being  the 
head  of  the  chapter  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  and 
forming  together  with  them  a  council  to  advise  the 
bishop  in  the  affairs  of  his  see :  —  an  officer  of- a  college 
or  literary  institution. —  Rural  dean,  a  clergyman  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  in 
a  remote  district  of  his  diocese. 

Dean'er-y,  n.  The  office  of  a  dean ;  the  revenue  of  8 
dean  ;  the  house  of  a  dean 

Dean'ess,*  n.  The  wife  of  a  dean.  Steme. 

Dean'shjp,  n.  The  oMce  of  a  dean.  Warton. 

DEAR;  (der)  a.  Beloved;  precious;  costly;  expensive 
valuable  ;  of  a  high  price ;  scarce  ;  not  plentiful. 

IDear,  (dgr)  V.  a.  To  make  dear  ;  to  endear.  SheUon. 

Dear,  (der)  ti.  A  word  of  endearment ;  darling.  Shak, 

Dear'BQRN,*  71.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage.  Adams 

DiiAR'-B OUGHT,  (dgr^bawt)  a.  Bought  at  a  high  price, 

tDEAR'LjNG,  71.  A  darling.  Spenser. 

Dear'-l6ved,  (der'luvd)  a.  Much  loved.  Shak. 

Dear'ly,  ad.  With  great  fondness  ;  at  a  high  price 

tDEXRN,  (d'^rn)  v.  a.  To  darn.  Sherwood,  See  Dabn 

iDEARN,  (dern)  a.  Lonely ;  melancholy.  Shak. 
>ear'n?5S,  n.  Fondness ;  love  ;  scarcity ;  high  price 

fDEARN'Ly,  ad.  Secretly ;  privately ;  mournfully.  Spenr- 
ser. 

DEAR'-PtJR-CHASED,*  (-ch^st)  a.  Purchased  at  high  prica 
Watts. 

Dearth,  (derth)  n.  A  scarcity  which  makes  food  dear 
want ;  need  ;  famine ;  barrenness ;  sterility. 

tDE-^R-Tlc'v-LATE,  V.  o.  To  disjoint ;  to  dismember.  Diet. 

Dear'V,  ti.  a  word  of  endearment ;  a  dear.  A.  HUL 

Deas,*  71.  A  seat  or  platform.  Walter  Scott.  See  Dai3. 

DJSath,  (d6th)  n.  Extinction  of  life ;  mortality  ;  dece^e 
demise;  departure;  destruction;  manner  of  dying;  te 
image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skeleton  ;  murder 
destroyer ;  state  of  being  under  the  power  of  sin  or  tf 
consequences  ;  damnation. —  CioU  death,  (Law)  the  aUte 
of  a  person,  who,  though  having  natural  life,  has  lost  all 
his  civil  rights. 
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fl>fi  ..TU'-BfiD,  n.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies. 
De.  *.TH'-BfiLL,*  ».  The  bell  that  announces  death.  Cow- 
pt:r. 

D£ith'-bod-;n(J,  a.  Portending  death.  Sltalc 
D£ath'-DXnce,*«.  The  dance  of  death.  Burke. 
D&ATU'-^ART-isa,  a.  Inflicting  death,  as  with  a  dart. 

D£ath'-Day,*  71.  The  day  of  diasolution.  Drayton. 
DftATH'-DEEP,*  ffl.  Reaembling  death; profound.  Young, 
D£ath'-d?-vot'ei>,*  a.  Doomed  to  death.  Panels. 
DJSATH^-DO-jNG,*  n.  Destruction,  —a.  Destructive.  Kirby, 
D£ath'-do6med,*  (d6md)  a.  Sentenced  to  death.  Colo- 
ridge, 
^D£ath'pOl,  o.  Full  of  slaughter ;  destructive.  Sidnt^. 

tD£ATH'FOl.-N£as,  71.  Appearance  of  death.  Bp.  Taylor. 
»£ath'j-fy,*b.  a.  To  kill  or  make  dead,  Coleridge,  [a.] 

DfiATH'L^ss,  a.  Immortal  J  never-dying  j  everlasting. 

DJtATH'LiKE,  a.  Resembling  death.  Crashaw. 

D£ath'li-ness,*7i.  auality  of  being  deathly.  SoiUhey.  [r.] 

D]SATH'Lyj*j;deth'le)  a.  Fatal ;  mortal  j  deadly.  Howitt. 

D£ATH»s'-I)ooa,  (dSths'dSr)  n.  A  near  approach  to  death. 

D£ath'-shXd-6wed,  (deth'shid-od)  a.  Encompassed  by 
the  shades  of  death.  Moi-e. 

D£;aths'm^n^7i.  An  executioner.  Sliak. 

OfiATH'-STROitE,*  n.  The  stroke  of  death.  Coleridge. 

D£ath'-T6-ken,  (dSth'to-kn)  n.  That  which  signifies 
approaching  death.  Skak. 

Q£ath'wAb.d,  ad.  Toward  death.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

afiATH'-WAR-R^NT,*  (dSth'w5r-r&nt)7i.  (Law)  An  order 
for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  QoldsmLtk. 

JfiATH'WATCH,  (dSth'w5tsh)  71.  An  insect  whose  tink- 
ling noise  is  imagined  to  pronosticate  death.  Oay. 

fD:]^-AU'RATE,  V.  a.  [deauroj  L.]*  To  gild  or  cover  with 
gold.  Bailey, 

fD:^-AU'R^T£,  a.  Gilded.  Bullokar, 

tDB-iu-RA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  gilding.  Bailey. 

Deave,*  or  DJEVE,*  V.  a.  To  deafen;  to  stupefy  with 
noise.  Jamieson.  [Scotland.] 

t-D^-;BXc'£;HAXE,  V,  n,  [debaccliorj  L.]  To  rage  as  a  drunk- 
ard. Cockeram. 

tDfiB-A.c-jeHA'TiQN',  71,  A  raging;  a  madness.  Prynne. 

l>?-BJi.'CLE  * (de-ba'kl)  71.  [Fr.l  (Oeol.)  The  geological  or 
pristine  aeluge;  a  great  rush  of  waters  which  breaks 
down  all  opposing  barriers.  Z/yeU. 

OJB-BJCr',  V.  a.    [i.  DEBARRED  ;   J^p.  DEBA.RRINO,    DEBARRED.] 

To  exclude  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  prevent ;  to  deprive. 

fD^-BARB^  V,  a.  [de  and  barbdj  L.]  To  deprive  of  the 
beard.  Bailey, 

D^-BARK.',  tJ.  a.  &  71.  [deharquer^  Fr.]  [i.  debarked  ;  pp. 
DEBARKING,  DEBARKED.]  To  land  ;  to  go  out  of  a  vesscl ; 
to  disembark.  Bailey,  gOr  This  word,  though  found  in 
the  principal  English  dictionaries,  is  little  used  in 
England. 

De-b^r-ka'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  disembarking. 

DE'BASE',  v.  a.  [i.  DEBASED  ;  pp.  debasing,  debased.]  To 
reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  ;  to  make  mean  ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  humble ;  to  abase ;  to  disgrace ;  to  sink ; 
to  vitiate ;  to  adulterate. 

De-base^ment,  n.  Act  of  debasing;  degradation. 

De-bas'er,  71.  One  who  debases. 

D]^-bat'^-ble,  o.  That  may  be  debated ;  disputable. 

De-bate^,  71.  A  personal  dispute;  a  disputation;  a  con- 
tention ;  a  controversy ;  a  quarrel ;  a  contest. 

De-bate',  D,  tt.  [i.  debated;  pp.  debating,  debated.] 
To  controvert ;  to  dispute  ;  to  contend  for ;  to  contest. 

De-bate',  v,  n.  To  deliberate  ;  to  dispute;  to  combat. 

D?-bate'fOl,  a.  Contentious  ;  contested  ;  debatable. 

De-bate 'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  contentious  manner.  Slier^ 
wood. 

De-bate'ment,  n.  Controversy  ;  contest.  Shak.  [r.] 

D^-bat'er,  71.  One  who  debates ;  a  disputant. 

DE-BAT'i"NCt,*p.  a.   Disputing;  controverting ;  contesting. 

D^-BAUCH',  V.  a.  [debauchery  Fr.]  [i,  debauched  ;  pp, 
oebauchiwg,  debauched.]  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate;  to 
corrupt  by  lewdness  ;  to  corrupt  by  intemperance. 

D^-bauch',  n.  Drunkenness  ;  excess ;  lewdness. 

De-bauch',*  w.  71.  To  riot ;  to  revel.  Young. 

D:^-bAuched',*  (de-blucht')  p.  a.  Corrupted  ;  vitiated  by 
debauchery. 

DjE-BJlucH'ED-itY}  ^  In  a  licentious  manner.  Cowley. 

I)e-bai;ch'ei)-n£ss,  71.  Intemperance.  Bp.  HalL 

Dis-AU-CHEE',  (dSfr^she')  ti.  One  addicted  to  debauch- 
ery ;  a  lecher ;  a  drunkard. 

De-bauch'^r,  n.  One  who  debauches. 

De-bauch']sr-v,  n.  Act  of  debauching ;  Btate  of  being 
debauched*;  excess;  lewdness. 

De-bAuch'ment,  n.  Act  of  debauching.  Bp,  Taylor. 

%tlillf^'^i^is,\-  Debauchery.  Am..y. 

fD£B-EL-iiA'TI9N,  n.    Act  of  conquering  in  war.    ^r  T, 

More. 
Dje:-b£nt'vre,  (d^-bSnt'yvr)  n,  [dehentury  L.,  from  dehm,} 


(Law)  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt.  Wher  given  Dy  ■ 
public  treasurer,  it  entitles  the  holder  to  a  sun  of  money 
from  the  state  ;  if  given  by  an  officer  of  custt  ms,  it  en- 
titles the  holder  to  a  drawback  of  duties,  on  exporting 
the  goods  for  which  duty  has  been  paid. 

D?-bent'vred,  (de-bSnt'yurd)  a.  Noting  such  goods  ai 
are  entitled  to  debenture. 

fDfiB'fLE,  a,  [debilisjlj.]  Weak;  feeble.  Shak. 

DjE-B'iL'j-TATE,  B.  a.  [debUitOj  L.]  [i.  debilitated;  pp 
DEBILITATING,  DEBILITATED-]  To  enfeeble ;  to  weaken 
to  enervate. 

D?-BlL'j-TAT-?D,*p.  a.  Enfeebled  ;  weakened. 

D?-BiL-l-TA'Tl9N,  71.  Act  of  Weakening.  K.  Charter. 

DE-BfL'j-Ty,  71.  Weakness;  feebleness;  languor. 

D£b'}T,  [dSb'it,  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  d5'b)t,  Ja.]  n.  [dcbct^  ddbit. 
Fr.]  Money  due  for  goods  sold  on  credit ;  the  left  hand 
page  of  a  leger.  Burke, 

DEB'(T,  V.  0.  [L  debited;  pp.  debiting,  debited.]  To 
charge  with  debt ;  to  enter  an  account  on  the  debit  side 
of  a  book. 

D£b'jt,*  a.  Relating  to  debts,  or  showing  what  debts  an 
due :  —  a  term  used  in  bookkeeping.   Crabb, 

iDfiB'l-TpR,  71.  Debtor.  Shak. 
>£-bj-tu-M}-nj-za'ti9N,*  n.  The  act  of  freeing  from  bi- 
tumen. Silliman, 

fDE-BoISE',  V.  a.  To  debauch.   Oayton. 

tD:^-BoIsE',  71,  One  given  to  intemperance.  Butler 

■f-DE-BoISH',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Burton. 

JDE-BotST',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Donne. 

D£b-P-nAir',  (dSb-9-nir')  a.  [dibonnairej  Fr.]  Elegant, 
civil;  well-bred;  gay;  sprightly.  Spejiser. 

tD£B-9-M"A.iR'}-TV,  71.  Elegance  of  manners.  Donne. 

D£B-<?-NAlR'Ly,  ad.  Elegantly  ;  with  a  genteel  air.  Ford, 

D£b-q-nAir'ness,  71.  Civility;  complaisance.  Steinie.  [tL\ 

tDE-BSsH',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Shak. 

DE-B6ugH',  (de-b8sh')  v,  n.  To  march  out  of  a  wood,  a 
narrow  pass,  or  a  defile. 

Z)£BotrcjErE,*(da-b&-sha')7i.  [Fr.]  An  opening ;  demand  or 
market  for  goods.  Rawaon. 

Debouchure  J*  (da-b6-sharO  n.  [Fr.]  The  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  river  or  strait.  Macdonnel. 

Z)£.Biils,*  (d6b-re0  n.  [Fr.]  (Qeol.)  Fragments  of  rocka, 
boulders,  gravel,  or  sand,  detached  from  the  summits 
and  sides  of  mountains  ;  ruins  ;  rubbish.  Buckland, 

D£bt,  (dSt)  71.  [debitumj  L.]  That  which  one  person  owes 
to  another;  due;  obligation.  —  (^Law)  A  species  of  con- 
tract by  which  the  right  to  a  sum  of  money  fe  mutually 
acquired  and  lost ;  an  action  for  recovering  a  debt, 

DEbt'ed.  (det'ted)  a.  Indebted.  Shak.  [R.] 

D£bt-£e',*  (d6t-e')  7t.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  debt  la 
due.  Blackstone. 

tpfiBT'LEss,  (dSt'les)  a.  Free  from  debt.  Cfiaucer, 

D£bt'qr,  (dSt'tur)  n.  One  who  owes  money  or  a  debt , 
one  who  is  indebted  ;  one  side  of  an  account-book. 

g>£B-VL-Ll"TlQW,  (dSb-i^-lish'un)  71.  A  bubbling.  BaUey 
EBUT,  (da-b6')  71.  [Fr,]  An  entrance  upon  anything 
first  attempt ;  first  step  :  first  appearance. 

Debutant,*  (deb-8-tarig')  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  makes  a 
debut ;  one  who  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the  pub- 
lic. Qu.  Rev. 

Dfic'4-je;HORD,  (dgk'^-kord)  ii.  [dlica  and  x^P^'l-}  ■*■"  an- 
cient musical  instrument  of  ten  strings;  something  hav- 
ing ten  parts. 

D£jB-.^-jE}HdRi>'pN,  n.  Same  as  decachord,  Watson. 

Dlc-A-cu'Ml-NAT-ED,  a.  [decacuminatuSf  L.]  Having  the 
top  cut  off.  Bailey.  [R,] 

DSc'a-dXl,*  a.  Consisting  of  tens.  Smart. 

D£c'.^DE,  n.  [SUa.]  The  sum  or  number  of  ten ;  ten  books 
ten  days  ;  ten  parts. 

IIDe-ca'dence,* 71.  Decay;  decadency.  Bowles. 

||DE-cA'DiN-cy,  [de-ka'den-s?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. 
d6k'?-dSn-se,  Ja.}  n.  Decay  ;  fall.  Swinburyie, 

DJSc'A-DlsT,*' n.  A  writer  of  decades.  Blount,  [r.] 

D£c'a-»5n,  71.  [SUa  and  yuvia.]  A  geometrical  fgure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

D£c'4.-&rXm,*  71.  [dicagrammey  Fr.]  A  French  weigh 
of  ten  grains.  Smart. 

D6c-^-9$N'}-^N,*  a.  (Bot.)  Tenfold  feminine :  —  applied 
to  plants  having  ten  pistils.  SmarL 

Dfic-^-HE'DR4.L,*  a.  Having  ten  sides.  Smart. 

D£c-A-HE'DRQN,*  71.  ,*  pL  DECAHEDRA.  A  figure  having 
ten  bases  or  sides.   Smart, 

D£:c'4-zT-TitEf*  n,  A  French  measure  of  ten  litres 
SmarL 

DDEi-cXij'p-^feT,  71.  An  expounder  of  the  decalogue.  Oreg 
org. 


D£c'*-l6oue,  (d6k'?i-l5g)  71.  fJwfJXoyoff.l    The  ten  com 

mandmenta  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mx.  Sinai. 
D?-cXm'e-b6n,*  71.  [dExa  and  hp^pa,"]  A  book  or  work  di- 


vided into  ten  parts  or  books,  as  the  Decameron  of  Boc 
cacio,  consisting  of  tales  supposed  to  be  related,  in  turn, 
during  ten  days.  Brande. 
DSo-^-ME~TMEy*  n,  A  French  measure  of  ten  metres 
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i)E-cXmp',  V.  V,    [aicamper,  Fr.J    [i-DECiMPEDj  pp.  de- 
OAiiFina^  DECAMPED.]    To  sbift  the  campj  to  move  off. 
Tatler. 
D¥-cXmp'm?nt,  ?i.  Act  of  decamping;  movement. 
D£c'^-N^L,  or  De-ca'nal,  [de-ka'ngil,  Ja.  B.  Todd;  dSk'- 
?-ngil,  Sto.  Wb. ;  de'k^i-nall,  K.]  a.  [decanus^  L.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  deanery  ;  set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 
Oe-cXn'dri-an,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  ten  stamens.  SjoaH. 
De-cAn'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens.  P.  Qyc 
D?c-Xw'GV-LAR,*  a.  Having  ten  angles.   Grier, 
De-cXnt',  V,  a.  [decantarey  It.!   [i.  decanted  ;  pp.  decant- 
ing, decanted.]  To  pour  off  gently.  Wottan. 
[De-cAn'tate,*  v.  a.  To  decant.  Baxter. 
D£'c-^N-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  decanting  ;  a  pouring  off. 
Uif-ciN'T^H,   n.    One  who  decants ;    a  glass  vessel  for 

liquor,  or  for  receiving  liquor  decanted. 
OE-cXpH'YL-LOtjs,*  a.  (£ot.)  Ten-leaved.  Crabb. 
0^-cXp'J-TaTE,  v.  a.  [dccapito,  LJ    [i.  decapitated;  pp. 

DECAPITATING,  DECAPITATED.]  To  behead.  Evelyn. 
riE-cAP-l-TA'TipN,  71.  A  beheading.  Archdeacon  Anvway* 
D£o'^p5d,*7i.  (Zool.)    A  species  of  cephalopods,  an  an- 
imal having  ten   locomotive  or  prehensile  appendages. 
Brande. 
Dfic'^-POD,*  o.  Having  ten  feet.  P.  Cyc. 
Djji-cXB'BpN-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  decarbonize.  Dr.  AUen.  [r.] 
D^-cXr^bq-nj-za'tipn,*  fu   The  act  of  decarbonizing. 

Brande. 
Dje-cXr'BQN-IZE,*  v.  a,  [i.  decarbonized  ;  pp.  decardon- 

iziNO,  DECARBONIZED.]  To  dcprivc  of  carbou.  P.  Cyc. 
D?-CAR'Di-NAL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal. Howell. 
Dfic'A-STljEH,  (dek'j-stik)  M.  [oUa  and  orixoff.]  A  poem 

of  ten  lines.  Howell. 
D£c'A-STYLE,  [dSk'51-stil,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  de-kSLs'tJl,  Crabb. 
Msh'.]  n.  [SsKa  and  arvXos.']   (Arch.)   An  assemblage  or 
ten   pillars ;   a  building  of  which  the  portico  has   ten 
columns. 
Dfic-^-SVli-LXs'ic,*  a.  Having  ten  syllables.  Brande. 
D?-cXy',  (de-ka')   v.  n.  [dechoir^  Fr.]    [i.  decayed  ;  pp. 
DECAYING,  decayed.]    To  lose  excellcnce J  to  decline; 
to  rot  j  to  putrefy. 
D]e;-cay',  v.  a.  To  impair ;  to  bring  to  decay.  Shak. 
D5-CAY',  (de-ka')  n.  Decline  ;  gradual  failure  ;  corruption  ; 
putrefaction  ;  loss  of  strength,  wealth,  rank,  excellence, 
or  perfection. 
D?-CAYEd',*   (d?-kad')  p.  a.    Fallen  to  decay  ;    grown 
,    worse. 

D?-CAY'?D-NiSss,  n.  State  of  being  impaired. 
D?-cay']er,  n.  One  who  decays ;  cause  of  decay. 
D?-CAY'iNa,  n.  Act  of  declining ;  decline. 
P£c'c^-NY,*  o.    Relating  to  the  Deccan  in  Hindostan. 

EarTishaw. 
De-cease',  (d^-ses')  n.   [decessus,  L.]    Death;  departure 

from  life. 
D:^-CEASE%  (de-ses')  v.  n.  [i.  deceased  ;  ^.  deceasing, 

DECEASED.]  To  die  ;  to  depart  from  life. 
Dig-CEASEu'^,*  (de-sestO  p.  a.  Dead ;  having  departed  from 

life. 
D^-ce'dibni,'''  n,  (Pennsylvania  hm)    A  deceased  person. 

Bouvier. 
D:?-Ce'D¥NT,*  fl.  Departing  ;  going  away.  Ash.  [r.] 
D]?-Ceit',  (de-set')  -n.  [decepte^  old  Fr.]    Fraud ;  a  cheat ; 

stratagem;  artifice  ;  deception  ;  duplicity  ;  guile  ;  art, 
D^-C£IT'ful,  a.    Full  of  deceit;  fraudulent;  fallacious; 

delusive. 
De-ceit'fOl-ly,  oA  Fraudulently;  with  deceit. 
De-ceit'fOl-nSss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deceitful. 
I>e-ce:t'less,  a.  Without  deceit.  Bp.  Hall. 
D]e:-ceiv'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  deceived ;  deceptible. 
De-ceiv'a-ble-ness,  n.  Liability  to  deception. 
D?-CEIVE',  (d^-sev')   V.  a.    [diceooirj  Fr.]    \i.  deceived  ; 
pp.  deceiving,  deceived.]    To  cause  to  mistake;  to  de- 
lude ;  to  mislead ;  to  beguile  ;  to  impose  upon  j  to  mock ; 
to  fail ;  to  deprive  by  stealth. 
D^-ceived',*  (d§-sev'?d  or  d^evd')  jj.  u.  Imposed  upon  ; 

deluded. 
De-ceiv'er,  (de-sev'er)  n.  One  who  deceives. 
De-ceiv'jng,  (de-sSv'ing)  tu  Deception;  act  of  cheating, 
Di-c£M'B:?B,,  K.'   [L.]    [Among  the  early  Komans,  the 
tenth  month ;  now,]  the  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the 
year. 
De-c^M-dEn'TATE,*  a.  Having  ten  teeth  or  points.  Snwrrt, 
DE-cfiM'riD,*  0^  (Bot.)  Cleft  tenfold.  Smart. 
D£-c:?m-l6c'v-L^R,*  «.  Having  ten  cells  or  seeds.  Smart, 
D]e:-c£m'pe-d^,  o.  [decempedaj  L.]   Ten  feet  in  length. 

Bailey.  [R,] 
DE-cJSM'vfR,  n.  [L.]  pLli.  DE-C&M^ri-Ri;  Eng.  de- 
c&M'rfR?.  One  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome.  g^-Tlie 
Anglicized  plural  decemvirs  is  authorized  by  respectable 
usage.  QibboTu 
»ie-ceM'vi-RAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  decemvirate,  WottoTi. 
D:?-c£m'vj-rate,  n.  The  dignity  and  oificeof  the  decem- 
viri of  Rome ;  any  body  of  ten  mpn. 
fDE'c?NCB,7i.  [(Wccjice, Fr.]  Deceniy.  SpraU 


DE'C5N-cy,  n    Propriety  of  form,  appearanvC,  or  mannei 
decorum;  besoming  ceremony;  suitableness;  modesty 
not  ribaldry, 
D?-c£n'na-rv,*  n-  A  period  of  ten  years  j  a  tithing  con 

sisting  of  ten  families.  Fielding 
DE-ci!:N'Nl-^L,  a.    [decenniumf  Ij.}    Happening  every  tea 

years ;  continuing  ten  years. 
DjE-cfiN'Np-VAL,      )  a*  [decern  and  novemy  h.]  Relating  tfl 
Dii-cfiN'Np-VA-RVj  i     the  number  nineteen.  Holder,  [R.] 
De'cent,  a.  Becoming;  decorous;  proper;  fit;  suitable 

modest ;  comely :  grave. 
De'cejtt-ly,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 
De'cent-n£s3,  71.  Becomingness ;  decency.  [R.] 
IDij-cfip-Tj-BlL'i-TY,  n.  Liableness  to  be  deceived.   Qlan- 

ville. 
IDje-CjEp'ti-ble,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived.  Browne. 
D?-cl;p'Ti9N,  71.  [deceptioj  L.]  Act  of  deceiving;  state  of 

being  deceived  ;  Qelusion  ;  cheat ;  fraud. 
tD^-CEP'Tioya,  (-shiJis)  a.  Deceitful.  Shak. 
De-c£p'tivb,  a.  Deceiving;  deceitful;  misleading. 
D¥-c£p'T}VE-ly  *  fld.  In  a  deceptive  manner.  J^,A.Rev 
D£<?'EP-Tp-RY,  j'des'ep-tur-e,  JV,  Ja. ;  de-sgp'tur-?,  S.  P 

K.  Sm.  JT&.J  a.  Tendingto deceive;  deceptive. £az%.  [r. 
tD:E-cERN',  (d?-sern')  v.  a.  [decemo,  L.]  To  judge.  Cran- 

mer. 
fDE-CERPT',  a,  [decerptusy  L.]  Cropped  ;  taken  off.  Bailey 
fDE-CERP'Ti-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  taken  off.  Bailey. 
D?-CERP'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  cropping  off.  Olanville.  [R. 
DE-CER-TA'TlpN",  71.  [decertotio,  L.j  A  dispute.  Bailey. 
tD:?-CEs'sipw,  n,  [decessio,  !*•]  A  departure.  Scott. 
De-chXrm',  V,  a.  \decharmerj  Fr.]  To  counteract  a  charm 

to  disenchant.  £&,rvey.  [R.j 
D:E-jeHRlsT'i^N-i2E,*  V,  a.    To  turn  from  Christianity 

Smm^ 
D^-cid'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  determined.  Jones. 
De-cide',  V,  a.  [decido,  L.]    [i.  decided  ;  pp.  deciding 

DECIDED.]   To  hx  the  event  of ;  to  determine;  to  settle 

to  conclude  on  ;  to  resolve. 
De-cide',  V.  n.  To  determine;  to  conclude,  Olanville. 
De-cid'ed,* ;?.  a.  Determined;  clear;  unequivocal. 
DiE-ciD'ED-Ly,  af2.  In  a  determined  manner ;  clearly. 
D£9'j-d£nce,  71.  A  falling  off;  decadency.  Brojone.  [B., 
Djb-cid'er,  71.  One  who  decides  or  determines. 
D£ (;:-?-» tJ'l-T¥,*  n.  Deciduousness.  Keith,  [r,] 
D?-cil>'V-oOs,  (d?-sXd'u-Ss)  a.  [deddutbSj  L.J  Falling  of 

every  season^  as  the  leaves  of  trees ;  not  evergreen  ;  n« 

permanent;  falling;  not  perennial. 
D¥-clD'V-otis-N£ss,  n,  (Quality  of  being  deciduous. 
Dfig'f-GRXM,*  n.  See  Decaorau. 
DE^'ile,*  71.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when  di» 

tant  from  each  other  thirty-six  degrees.   Crabb. 
Dfi^'j-MAL,  a.    Numbered  by  ten ;  multiplied  by  ten.— 

JDediwU  fractions,  fractions  which  have  for  their  denoa 

inator  10, 100,  1000,  &c.,  or  some  power  of  10. 
DE9'i-M4L,*  n.  A  tenth ;  a  decimal  fraction.  Ency. 
D£p'j-MATE,  V,  a,  [decimiLs,  L.]  [i.  decimated  ;  pp.  deci 

MATING,  DECIMATED.]    To  tithc  ;  to  take  the  tenth  ;  tt 

select  by  lot  every  tenth  soldier  or  man,  as  for  death  ci 

punishment. 
De^-j-MLa'tipn,  71.  Act  of  decimating;  a  tithing. 
D£;9'i-MA-TpR,  71.  One  who  decimates. 
DSp'i~M6~SMx'Td,  n.  [L,]    Sixteen-fold  size.  — A  bock 

is  in  decimosexto  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  16  leaves. 
D:e-ci'pher,    (d5-si'fer)  v.  a.    [dechiffrer^  Fr.l     [i.  de 

CIPHERED  ;    pp,  DECirHERINO,   DECIPHERED.]    TO  explaiD 

that  which  is  written  in  ciphers ;  to  unfold ;  to  unravel 
to  explain. 

DjE-crPHER-^-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  deciphered.  Qent 
Mag, 

De-ci'pher-er,  n.  One  who  deciphers. 

De-ci'pher-Ess,*  n,  A  female  who  deciphers.  Byrom. 

De-ci'pher-Ino,*  n.  The  act  of  explaining  or  unfcld 
ing.  Month.  Rev, 

D^-ci'PH^R-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  deciphering.  Fo,  Qui 
Rev,  [R.] 

D?-cl§'ipw,  (de-slzh'ijn)   n,    [didsiony    Fr.]   Act  of  de- 
ciding ;  determination  of  a  difference,  a  doubt,  oi  ai 
event;  conclusion;  liimness  ;  judgment.  [fSeparati  w 
division.  Pearsoiuj 

D^-ci's(VE,  a.  Having  power  to  decide;  determining;  con- 
clusive ;  positive  ,  absolute ;  convincing. 

D:?-Cl's|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  decisive  manner. 

DE-ci'sivE-NJSss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  decisive 

DE-ci'sp-RY,  a.  Able  to  determine.  Sherwood,  [r,] 

D£CK,  V.  0,    [t'.  DECKED  ;  |?p.  DECKING,  DECKED.]    To  C(  Ver : 

to  dress ;  to  array ;  to  adorn ;  to  embellish ;  to  dec**"  ate. 

D£CK,  71.  The  floor  of  a  ship :  —  a  pack  of  cards. 

D£ck']e:r,  71.  One  who  decks ;  a  coverer ;  as,  a  tablc-d-'-cker 
—  A  double-decker,  two-decker j  or  three-dedser,  a  ship  hav- 
ing two  decks  or  three  decks. 

D£cK'|]ya,  71.  Act  of  adorning;  ornament. 

DE-CIiAiM',  v.n.  [dedamojh.]  [i. declaimed  ;jrp.DECi..  IH 
ING,  DECLAIMED.]  To  harangue  j  to  speak  rtietori::  l( 
to  utter  declamation  sr  an  harangue  ;  to  inveigh. 
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&5-CLXIM',  V.  a.  To  deliver  rhetorically.  [tTo   advocate. 

South.]  *•' 

P?-claim'eb.,  n.  One  who  declaims ;  baranguer. 

D5-CiiAiM'jN»,  71.  An  harangue  ;  declamation. 

DEC-L^-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  declaiming;  harangue j  an 
exercise  in  spealcing  or  oratory. 

D£c'LJ.-MA-Toa,  n.  A  declairaer.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [R.] 

De-ci.Xm'vt9-RY,  o.  Being  in  the  style  or  manner  of  dec- 
lamation, or  of  an  harangue  ;  rhetorical,  but  inflated  or 
vehement ;  addressing  the  passions. 

De-CLAR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  declared  or  proved. 

DEc'li^-RANT,*  7t.  One  who  declares.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.l 

l>iic-LA-RA'TiON,  71.  Act  of  declaring;  that  which  ia  de- 
clared }  a  proclamation  ;  affirmation ;  an  explanation.  — 
{Liijo)  A  legal  specification  or  record  of  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant. 

De-clXr'vtive,  a.  Making  declaration  ;  explanatory ; 
making  manifest ;  expressive.  Ch-eio. 

D£c-lvRa'tor,*  71.  (Scotch  law)  An  action  by  which  a 
prayer  is  made  for  something  to  be  declared  in  favor  of  a 
person.   Crabb, 

De-clAr'a-tp-R|-lv,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  declaration. 
Brotone. 

D^-ClXr'a-tq-rVj  «•  Affim»ative;  declarative  ;  not  prom- 
issory ;  not  decretory.  —  A  declaratory  law,  a  new  act  con- 
firming a  former  law.  Tillotson. 

DE-ciiARE^  V.  a.  [dedaro,  L.]  [i  declared;  pp.  declar- 
iNOj  DECLARED.]  To  make  Knowu ;  to  tell  openly;  to 
publish ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  state ;  to  affirm ;  to  assert ;  to 
aver;  to  pronounce;  to  protest;  to  testify;  to  utter;  to 
manifest ;  to  reveal. 

De-clAre',  v.  71.  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  proclaim. 

De-clAred',*  (d?-klird')  p.  a.  Avowed  ;  proclaimed:  — 
real  or  actual ;  as,  the  declared  value  of  merchandise.  See 
Official  Value. 

De-clAr'j^d-lv,  otZ.  Avowedly;  openly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

D]?-CJCiA.R'ED.N£ss,*7i,  State  of  being  declared.  More. 

tD?-ci.A.RE'M?NT,  71,  Discovery;  declaration.  Browne. 

D]e:-clA.r'er,  71.  One  who  declares ;  a  proclaimer. 

DE-cLAR'irro-,  n.  Publication  ;  declaration. 

De-cl£n'siqn,  71.  Tendency  to  fall  ;  decline ;  declina- 
tion;  descent. — {Qra-m.)  The  inflection  or  changes  in 
the  terminations  of  nouns. 

De-clin'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  declined. 

D£c'l(-n^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  downwards.  P.  Cyc. 

D£c-L|-NA'TI9N,  71.  The  act  of  declining;  decline;  de- 
scent ;  decay ;  deviation  from  rectitude.  —  Declination  of 
a  celestial  hody^  (Astron.)  the  angular  distance  of  the 
body,  north  or  south,  from  the  equator,  —  Declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  a  magnetic 
needle  from  the  astronomical  meridian. 

Dfic'iji-NA-TpR,  71,  An  instrument  for  taking  the  declina- 
tion of  stars  ;  an  instrument  used  in  dialling  for  taking 
angles. 

l|DE-cLiN'A-T9-RV,  rde-klin'Myr-9,  W.J.F.Ja.  Sm.;de- 
kli^n^-t^r-e,  S.;  dek'lin-a'tyr-?,  K.]  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  dialling ;  a  declinator. 

l|DE-CLlN'VT9-Ry,*  o.  (Law)  That  turns  from,  or  is  not 
liable  to ;  —  applied  to  a  plea  of  exemption.  Blackstane. 

DE-ciii'N^-TURE,*  n.  The  act  of  declining ;  a  refusal.  Dr. 
Wm.  Rohertson.  [R.] 

D:e-cline',  v.  n.  [rfecMTW,  L.]  [i,  declined  ;  pp.  dechn- 
iNo,  DECLINED.]  To  lean ;  to  deviate ;  to  run  into  obliqui- 
ties ;  to  shun  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decay  ;  to  droop. 

DE-cZiiNE',  u.  a.  To  bend  downward ;  to  bring  down ;  to 
shun ;  to  repel ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse ;  to  vary  or  inflect,  as 
words,  through  their  forms. 

D?-CLiNE',  71,  State  of  tendency  to  the  less  or  worse ; 
diminution  ;  decay ;  loss  of  vigor ;  consumption. 

DE-cLiN'jeR,*  71.  One  who  declines :  —  a  species  of  dial. 
Francis. 

DE-ciilv'l-Ty,  7u  [dBcliviSf  L.]  Inclination  reckoned  down- 
wards, as  acclivity  is  reckoned  upwards  ;  gradual  descent. 

DE-ciii'voys,  0.  Gradually  descending;  sloping, 

De-c6ct',  v.  a,  [decoguo.  decoctum,  1^  [i.  oecoctbd;  jjj. 
DEcocTiNQ,  DECOCTED.]  To  prepare  by  boiling ;  to  digest 
by  the  heat  of  the  stomach ;  to  boil  in  water,  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  strength  of. 

tp^-cdcT'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  boiled.  Bailey. 

I)E-cdc'TlQTf,7i.  Act  of  decocting;  a  boiling;  matter  boiled 

D?-coc'tive,*  a.  Having  power  to  decoct.  Smart. 

fpE-c6cT'VRE,  (de-kSkt'ytir)  71.  A  decoction.  Bailey. 

D?-ColT',*7t.  A  gang-robber  in  India.  JJfaictmi.  See  Dacoit. 

D?-c6i,'late,  [d?-k51'at,  Ja.  Snu  R.;  de-kSl'at  or  d€k'9- 
lat,  K. ;  d€k'9-lat,  fFb,]  v.  a.  [decollo^  L.]  fi.  decollat- 
ed ;  ;}p  decollating,  DECOLLATED.]  Tooeiiead.  Burke. 

D£o-Ol-la'tion,  71.  The  act  of  beheading.  Browne. 

DE-cdli'QR,''^  v.  a.  [i.  DECOLORED ;  ^ip.  decolorino,  de- 
colored.] To  Cake  color  from ;  to  deprive  of  color. 
Brande, 

D¥-c6l'0R-ate,*  v.  «.  To  deprive  of  color;  to  decolor. 
PhU.  Mag* 

|)^-c6ii-QR-a'tiqn,  7k  [deeoloratiOf  L.]  Act  of  decoloring; 
absence  of  color.  Ferrand.  [E.] 


D^-cfiL'pR-iZE,*  D.  a.    To  deprive  of  ctkr;  to  deficnn. 

PhiL  Mag, 

De-cqm-po5'^-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  decomposed.  Vn 

De-cQM-PO^E',  v.  a.  [decomposer.  Fr.j  [i  decomposed 
pp.  decomposing,  decomposed.]  To  separate,  as  tht 
constituent  parts  of  a  body  ;  to  resolve  into  original  ele- 
ments ;  to  decompound  ;  to  dissolve.  Kirwan. 

DE-cpM-PO§E',*  V.  n.  To  resolve  into  elementary  particles 
Ure. 

De-C9M-p6§'Jte,  a.  Compounded  a  second  time.  Bacon. 

D¥-c6M-Pp-§I"TiQN,  (-zish'i^n)  n.  Act  of  decomposing 
a  resolution  into  original  elements ;  separation  of  parts. 

De-CQM-POOnd',  v.  a.  [decompono,  L.]  [i.  decompounded 

pp.    DECOMPOUNDING,     DECOMPOUNDED.]      To    COmpOUnd 

anew.  JVewioju  —  'I'o  resolve   a  compound    into   simpl 
parts ;  to  decompose. 

De-cpm-p60nd',  a.  Compounded  a  second  time (Bot.) 

Twice  pinnate. 

De-c9M-p60nd'^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  decompounded. 

tp£c'9-R^-M£NT,  71,  Ornament;  embeUishraent.  Bailey 

D£c'Q-RATE,  V.  a.  [decora,  L.]  [i.  decorated;  pp,  deco 
RATING,  DECORATED.]  To  omament ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embel- 
lish ;  to  beautify ;  to  deck. 

D£c-9-ra'TI9N,  n.  Act  of  decorating ;  ornament ;  embel- 
lishment. 

D£c'9-R^-TtVE,*  a.  Bestowing  decoration.  C.  Lai:ib 

DI:c'9-RA-T9Rj  «•  One  who  decoratef 

||De-co'rovs,  or  D£c'9-ROOs,  [d?-ko'rus,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.  Johnson.  Dyche,  Barclay ^  Rees]  d6k'9-rQs,  P,  K 
Wb.  Ashi  dSk'9-rfis  or  de-ko'rus,  K."]  a.  [decanis,  L. 
Decent;  suitable  to  a  character;  becoming;  proper;  fit 
J):^  "■  An  uneducated  English  speaker  ia  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language  ;  but  u 
learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  a  depart- 
ure from  classical  propriety,  as  in  the  words  so7ioro7wand 
canorous.  When  once  the  mere  English  scholar  is  set 
right  in  this  word,  he  will  be  sure  to  pronounce  dedecty- 
rous  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  likewise ;  and 
when  he  is  told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syllable 
in  the  Latin  word  is  short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pronounce 
indecorous  with  the  antepenultimate  accent  ;  but  whal 
will  be  his  surprise,  when  he  is  informed  tliat  this  too  ia 
wrong,  because  the  penultimate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long !' 
Walk&r.  See  Indecorous, 

IP^-cp'Roys-LY,  ad.  In  a  becoming  raaianer. 


De-c6b'tJ-cate,  v.  a.  [decorticoj  L.l   [7.  dbcorticateu 

pp.    DECORTICATING,   DECORTICATED,]      To    dlvCSt    Of  the 

bark ;  to  peel ;  to  strip.  ArbuthnoU 


De-cor-ti-ca'ti9N,  71.  Act  of  peeling  or  stripping  thi 
bark  or  husk.  Cockeram. 

D?-fco'RVM,  71.  [L.]  Becoming  formality;  decency;  pro 
priety ;  order. 

D^-coS',  (d§-koj')  V.  a.  [i.  decoted  ;  yp.  decoting,  db 
coYEo.J  To  lure  into  a  net,  cage,  or  snare ;  to  entrap ;  U 
entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce  ;  to  inveigle. 

De-co$',  71.  Allurement  to  mischief;  temptation. 

De-co5'-DDck,  n.  A  duck  that  lures  others.  Mortimer. 

D5-coi'-lVlXH,*7i,  One  who  decoys  or  allures.  Pennant, 

D?-crease',  (d?-kreB')  v.  n.  [deeresco,  L.]  [i.  decreased 
pp.  DECREASING,  DECREASED.]  To  grow  loss  ;  to  be  dimls 
ishedj  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  subside. 

D:B'CBEA3E',  v.  a.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish.  Daniel. 

De-crease',  (de-kres')  71.  Act  of  lessening;  diminution 
the  wane  of  the  moon;  the  time  when  the  visible  fac« 
of  the  moon  grows  less. 

D$-CREe',  v.  71.  [decemBydecretumj  It.']  [i,  decreed  ;  jjp 
DECREEING,  DECREED.]  To  make  an  edict ;  to  appoint  tj 
edict. 

De-cree',  v.  a.  To  doom  or  assign  by  a  decree ;  to  ordain 

D:e-cree',  71.  An  edict ;  a  law ;  a  proclamation  ;  an  estab 
lished  rule.  —  (Law)  A  determination  of  a  suit ;  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  equity  on  a  bill  preferred.  —  ( Ca7i<;7i 
law)  An  ordinance,  enacted  by  the  pope  with  the  advice 
of  his  cardinals. 

De-cree'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  decreed.  Vemon 

Dj^-cre'^r,*  71,  One  who  decrees    Ooodioin. 

D:e-cre£T',*  7u  (Scottish  law)  A  judgment ;  a  sentence 
Brande. 

D£c'RE-m£nt,  n.  [decrem£ntum,  L.]  Gradual  decreai-e , 
diminution ;  the  small  pEurt  by  which  a  variable  quantity 
becomes  less  and  less. 

D:?-CRfip'jT,  a.  [decrepitus,  L.]  Wasted  and  worn  out  vi  itb 
age  ;  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  J)^  This  word  is  often 
written  and  pronounced,  inaccurately,  decrepidf  as,  "An 
old  decrepid  man."  Dryden.  "He  seemed  so  decrepid,  aa 
well  as  deaf."  WUb&rforce. 

De-cr£p'j-tate,  v.  a.   [decrepo^  L.]    [i.  decrepitatiid 

|7p.  DECREFITATINO,  DECREPITATED.]     To  roaSt  Or  Calcin« 

m  a  strong  heat,  with  crackling,  as  salt. 
D?-cr£p'j-tate,*  v.  n.  To  crackle  by  heat,  or  over  a  lire 

Ure. 
DE-CRi6p-j-TA'Ti9N,  71.  Act  of  decrepitating ;  a  crackjinj 

noise,  as  made  by  salt  heated. 
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P¥-CB6p'it-nES3,  n   Decrepitude.  Bentley.  [R.] 
D]?-CR£p'i-TUDE,  71.  Last  stage  of  decay  j  old  age. 
DE-CBfis'c^NT,  fl.  Growing  less  i  decreasing. 
D]?-CRE'T^L,   Cd§-kre't&I,  S.  P.  J,  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R,  Wb.; 

de-krS'ijil  cr  afik'r^-t?!.  AT.  JaJ\  n.  A  decree  of  the  pope  ; 

a  book  of  decrees  or  euicts. 
D^-cee't^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  decree.  Ayliffe. 
tDE-cRE'TipN,  7i.  A  growing  less;  decrease.  Pearson. 
D:?-cbe'tjst,  n.   One  who  is  vers 
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}  versed  in  the  decretal.  ^y~ 

D^^cre'tjve,*  u.  Making  a  decree;  disposing.  Johti- 
son. 

nj£c'R^-T(?-Rl-Ly,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner.  Ooodman. 

l)iic'RE-Tp-R¥,  [defc're-t«r-e»  &  JT.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  de-kre'tur-e,  E.'Ash.]  a.  Judicial ;  definitive  ;  crit- 
ical ;  having  some  definitive  event.  Browne. 

JDe-crew',  (-krfl')  v.n.  [decruBj  Fr.]  To  decrease.  Spenser. 

I)?-CRi'AL,  n.  Act  of  decrying;  loud  condemnation;  clam- 
orous censure. 

I)E-cRi'ER,  7u  One  who  decries  or  censures. 

tD?-CRO^N',  v.a.  To  deprive  of  a  crown;  to  discrown. 
Hakewill, 

IDe-croiX'n'ih'G,  n.  Act  of  discrowning.  Overbury. 

tpiic-RVS-TA'TlpN,  n.  An  uncrusting.  Cotgrave. 

Djp-CRY',  V.  a,  [decrieTj  Fr.]  [i.  decried  ;  pp.  decrying, 
DECRIED.]  To  cry  down  ;  to  censure  ;  to  clamor  against; 
to  disparage  ;  to  detract  from ;  to  traduce ;  to  depreciate. 

tp£c-V-BA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  lying  down.  Evelyn. 

De-cOm'b^nce,   )  71.  [decwmboy  L.l  The  act  of  lying  down; 

De-cDm'ben-cV,  )     prostration.  Browne. 

De-cDm'bent,  a.  Lying  or  leaning ;  recumbent.  —  (_BoU) 
Prostrate,  but  rising  again,  P.  Cyc 

D¥-cOm'bekt-L¥,*  ot^  In  a  decumbent  manner.  Dr.  AU 
ten. 

D^-cGm'bi-ture,  n.  {Med.)  The  time  at  which  a  patient 
takes  to  his  bed.  —  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  heavens  from 
which  an  astrologer  draws  prognostics  of  recovery  or 
death. 

DiSc'V-PLE,  (dSk'u-pl)  a.  [decuplv.Sy'L.']  Tenfold.  Browne. 

Dfic'V-PLE,*?!.  A  number  ten  times  repeated.  Smart, 

D£c'V-tLE,*  u.  a.  To  increase  to  a  tenfold  proportion. 
Bridges. 

V^-cWRi-Qift  n.  [decurio,  L.]  A  commander  over  ten  men. 
Tenwle. 

De-cor'rent,*  o.  {BoU)  Running  or  extending  down- 
wards. Loudon. 

De-cOr'rent-ly,*  ffl'^.  In  a  decurrent  manner.  Smith. 

[JDE-cuR'sipN,  71.  [decursus^  L.]  A  running  down.  Bale. 

DE-cuR's;yE,*  a.  Running  down ;  tending  down.  Loudon^ 

(■De-curt',_u.  a.  [decurio,  L.J  To  abridge.  Herrick^ 

j;D£c-VH-TA'TipN,  71,  Act  01  shortening.  Bailey. 

bfic'v-RVj*  n.  Ten  men  under  a  decuiion.  Smart,        * 

D?-ctJs'sATE,  [df-kiis'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
dti'k^s^Lt,  Wb."]  V.  a.  [decusso,  L.]  [i.  decussated  ;  pp. 
DEcussATiNo,  DECUSSATED.]  To  intersect  at  acute  angles ; 
to  intersect.   Ray. 

De-c&s'sate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Crossed  at  right  angles.  P.  Cijc^ 

DE-ctJ9'si-TED,'<'p.  a.  Intersected;  cut  at  acute  angles. 

D£c-VS-SA'TipN,  71.  Intersection;  act  of  crossing.  Ray. 

D£D'^-LOt)s,*  a,  Dsdalian.  {Bot.)  Having  a  margin  with 
vai'ious  turnings  and  windings.  Smart. 

fDE-D£c'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [d^decoro,  L,]  To  disgrace.  BaUey. 

fp:p-D£c-p-RA'TipN,  n.  Disgracing  ;  disgrace.  BaUey. 

De-d£c'p-ROCs,  a.  idedecorus.  It.]  Disgraceful;  reproach- 
ful. Bailey.  [R.]  See  Degohoub. 

D£d-?n-Tj["tipn,  (d§d-en-tish'yn)  n.  [de  and  dentitio,  L.] 
A  shedding  of  teeth. 

D£d'(-CATE,w.  a.  {dedico,  L.]  [i.  dedicated  ipp.  dedicat- 
ing, DEDiCATED.J  Tb  cousecrate  to  sacred  uses;  to  ap- 
propriate solemnly :  to  hallow ;  to  devote  ;  to  inscribe  to 
some  person,  as  a  patron. 

D£d'}-cate,  a.  Consecrate;  dedicated.  Shak. 

DtT>'l-cXT-^i>,*  p.  a.  Consecrated ;  set  apart  to  sacred 
uses. 

D£d-i-ca-tee',*7i.  One  to  whom  a  dedication  is  made. 
Ed.  Rev. 

DfiD-f-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  dedicating ;  consecration ; 
inscription ;  an  address  to  a  patron* 

D£D'}-CA-TpR,  n.  One  who  dedicates. 

D£d'{-c^-tp-rv,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  dedication. 

D&D'f-Mi}s*  71.  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ  to  commission  a  pri- 
vate person  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  Judge.  Bouvier. 
De-dI"tipn,  (de-dish'ijin)  -n.  [deditio,  L.]   A  giving  up; 
surrender.  Hale. 

fDJ&D'p-ii^NT,  a.  [dedoleoj  lu]  Feeling  no  sorrow  or  com- 
punction. HallyweU. 

DE-duce',  u.  a.  [deduco f  lu]  [i.  deduced  ;  pp.  deducing, 
deduced.]  To  draw  in  a  regular,  connected  series;  to 
draw  from ;  to  infer ;  tf  trace ;  to  subtract ;  to  deduct. 

UE-DUCE'M]^NT,  n.  Act  of  deducing;  that  which  is  de- 
duced. Milton. 

DE-Dxf-ci-BTii'l-Ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  deducible.  Cole- 
ridffe.  [R.] 

Oe-du'cj-ble,  a.  That  may  be  deduced  or  inferred. 


DE-jiu'ci-Bl.E-Nfiss,*7u  auality  of  being  deducible.  SeoU 

DE-DtJ^civE,  a.  Performing  a  deduction,  [r.] 

D?-dOct',  v.  a.  (dednco,  L.]  [i.  deducted;  pp.  deduc* 
iNG,  deducted.]  To  subtract;  to  tal^e  away;  to  sepap 
rate  ;  to  reduce ;  to  bring  down ;  to  dispart. 

De-dDc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  deducting ;  that  which  is  deduct- 
ed ;  an  inference ;  conclusion. 

D£-Dt}c'T;vE,  a.  Relating  to  deduction ;  deducible. 

De-dOc'tive-LV,  ad.  By  regular  deduction.  Browne. 

Deed,  ti.  That  which  is  done;  action;  exploit;  perform 
ance;  achievement;  a  feat;  fact;  reality,  —  whence th« 
word  indeed. — (Law)  A  written  instrument,  under  seal 
comprehending  a  contract  between  two  or  more  peisona 
as  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate. 

Deed,  *  v.  a.  To  transfer  or  convey  by  deed.  Used  in  the 
U.  S.  chiefly  as  a  colloquial  word.   Pickering. 

Deed'l^ss,  a.  Inactive ;  indolent.  Pope. 

Deed'y,  a.  Active  ;  industrious.  Cowper.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Deem,  V.  71.  [i.DEEMED;p;}.D£EUING,  DEEMED.]  To  jUdge 

to  think ;  to  estimate ;  \m  suppose. 

Deem,  v.  a.  To  judge  ;  to  determine ;  to  suppose. 

fDEEM,  71.  Judgment ;  opinion.  Shak. 

Deem'3T?r,  7).  A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Deep,  a.  Reaching  far  below  the  surface ;  measured  down- 
wards ;  profound;  low  in  situation;  entering  far;  faf 
from  the  outer  part;  not  superficial  ;  not  obvious;  saga- 
cious ;  politic  ;  dark-colored  ;  depressed ;  sunk  ;  grave  in 
sound  ;  noting  extent;  as,  '*two  deep."  —  Itis often  used 
in  composition ;  as,  "  deep-designing." 

Deep,  n.  The  sea;  the  main  ;  the  ocean.  [Depth.  SAaA:.] 

Deep.  ad.  Deeply;  to  a  great  depth.  MUton. 

Deep^-CUt,*"  7u  An  open  excavation  of  unusual  depth 
Tanner. 

Deep'-drAw-ing,  a.  Sinking  deep  in  water.  Shak. 

Deep'-drAwn,*  a.  Drawn  from  great  depth.  Moore. 

Deep'en,  (dep'pn)  V.  a.  [i.  deepened;  pp.  DEEFENina 
DEEPENED.]  To  i^ake  deep ;  to  sink  far  below  the  sui 
face  ;  to  darken ;  to  cloud  ;  to  make  sad. 

Deep'en,  (dep'pn)  v.  n.  To  grow  deep  or  deeper.  Hwrd 

Deep'-green,*  ffl.  Of  a  strong  green  color.  Thomson 

Deep'-laid,*  a.  Laid  deeply  ;  well  concerted.  Scott. 

Deep'ly^  ad.  To  a  great  depth;  profoundly. 

Deep'-moOthed,  (-mbatfid)  a.  Having  a  loud  voice, 

Deep'-mu§-ikg,  a.  Contemplative.  Pope. 

Deep'ness,  71.  Depth;  profundity;  sagacity. 

Deep'-r£ad,  (dep'rfid)  a.  Profoundly  versed.  L'Estrangt 

Deep'-root-ed,*  a.  Having  deep  roots  ;  firmly  fixed.  Pope. 

DEEP'-SEAT-ED,*a.  Seated  deeply;  well  established.  Tay- 
lor. 

Deep'-toned,*  (-tond)  a.  Having  a  deep  or  solemn  sounr* 
Cowper. 

Deer,  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  A  ruminating  animal,  or  a  genus  n 
animals  of  the  stag  kind,  whose  fiesh  is  called  venison. 

Deer'-Fold,*  n.  A  fold  or  park  for  deer.  .dsh. 

Deer'-HoOnd,"^  71.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer;  a  stag- 
hound.  Booth. 

Deer'-HDnt-ing,*  71.  The  act  of  hunting  deer.  Booth. 

DEER'-KlLL-ER,*n.  One  who  kiUs  deer.  Seward. 

Deer'-N£ck,*  n.  An  ill-formed  neck,  as  of  a  horse.  Fantu 
Ency. 

Deer'-Stalk-?r,*  (d5r'st9iwk-er)  n.  One  who  hunts  deer 
Ed.  Rev. 

Deer'-StAlk-jno,*  (dSr'st&wfc-jng)  n.  The  act  of  hunting 
deer.  Scrope. 

Deer'-Steal-er,*  n.  One  who  steals  deer.  Jacob. 

Dee_r'-Steal-jng,*  71.  The  act  of  stealing  deer.  Drake 

De-e'sis,*  71.  [(Jl^ffis.]  (Rhet.)  An  invocation  to  the  su 
preme  power.  Crabb 

tDE'rss,  n.  [deesse,  Fr.]  A  goddess.  Bp.  H.  Oroft. 

Deev,*  71.  An  evil  spirit;  a  fairy.  Maunder, 

De-face',  v.  a.  [(i^oce,  Norm.  Fr."  [i.  defaced;  pp  db 
facing,  defaced.]  To  destroy  to  raze ;  to  disfiguie ;  to 
deform. 

De-face'm?nt,  71.  Act  of  defacing ;  injury ;  razure 

De-fa'c?Rj^7i.  One  who  defaces  ;  destroyer. 

De  FAc'to,*  [L.]  (Law)  A  term  used  to  denote  a  thing 
actually  existing  or  done.  —  A  king  de  facto  is  one  who  is 
in  actual  possession  of  the  crown,  though  having  no  law- 
ful right  to  it,  in  distinction  from  a  king  dejure.  who  has 
a  right  to  the  crown,  but  is  not  in  possession  of  it.  Tom 
lins. 

tDE-F  AIL 'ANCE,  n.  [defaiJUance,  Fr.]  Failure.  Bp.  Taylor 

De^fXl'cate,  [de-fSll'kat,  S,  W.  J,  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm, ,-  de-fai'- 
kat,  P.]  V.  a.  [defaleo,  L.]  [i.  defalcated  ;  p^.  defalcat- 
ing, defalcated.]  To  cut  off;  to  lop ;  to  take  away  apart 
of.  Burke. 

D£:F-AL-cJ\.'TipN,  71.  Diminution  ;  abatement ;  a  failure  or 
falling  off  in  public  accounts ;  a  breach  of  trust  by  one 
who  has  charge  or  management  of  money. 

fDE-FXLK',  V,  a.  To  cut  off;  to  lop  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

i)EF-A-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  defaming  ;  slander  ;  calumny  ■ 
reproach. — (Law)  A  malicious  utterance  of  faJsehood,  tc 
injure  any  one  in  his  reputation. 

D:]e:-fXm'^-tp-rv,  a.  Calumnious;  slanderous;  libellous. 
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W?^FAME  fV    a.    1%,    DEFAMED  J  ff     DKFAHIHO,    DEFAMED.] 

To  make  infamous.  CJiaucer.  —  To  censure  falsely  In  pub- 
lic; to  libel;  to  calumniate  ;  to  accuse  falsely  :  to  asperse; 
to  vihfy ;  to  Blander. 
Die-FAME'  n.  Disgrace ;  dishonor.  Spenser. 

P?-FAMED^,*(de-^md')p.  a.  Calumniated;  slandered. 

De-fam'?r,  n.  One  who  defames. 

D:?-FAM'JNG,  n.  Defamation.  J&remiah. 

fDE-FXT'i-G^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  weary.  OlanviUe. 

IDe-fXt'j-gate,  v.  a.  [dqfatiffo,  L.l  To  weary;  to  tire. 
Sir  T.  HerberL  s  '       J  /J 

tpE-FlT-l-GA'TlON,  n.  Weariness.  Bp.  ffaU. 

Pe-fAult'^  n.  [default,  old  Fr.]  Omission  of  a  duty; 
crime;  failure;  fault;  defect;  want.  — (Law)  An  omis- 
sion of  some  act  which  a  person  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
entitle  himself  to  a  legal  remedy,  as  non-appearance  in 
court  at  a  day  assigned. 

D^-fAult',  v.  a.  [L  defaulted;  pp.  defaulting,  de- 
faulted.] (Law)  To  fail  in  performing  any  contract  or 
stipulation  j  to  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process 
for  non-appearance  in  court. 

D:?-fAult',u.7i.  [fTo  offend.  I^enser.']  To  fail  of  appearing. 

D?-fAui.t'?d,  a.  Having  defect.  Knight, 

D?-fAult']er,  7u  One  guilty  of  default,  or  deficient  in  his 
accounts  ;  a  peculator, 

D^-fea'§ANCE,  (de-fe'z&ns)7i.  [d^/aisance,  Fr.]  {Law)  An 
instrument  which  defeats  the  force  of  some  other  deed  or 
estate;  act  of  annulling  any  contract.;  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  a  deed,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  is  ren- 
dered void. 

D?-fea'5^ncei>,*  (de-fS'z9nst)  a.  {Law)  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited. Burrows, 

De-fea§'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  annulled. 

De-feat',  tu  An  overthrow;  loss  of  battle;  frustration. 

De-feat',  v.  ai,  [i,  defeated  ;  pp.  defeating,  defeat- 
ed.] To  overpower ;  to  overcome ;  to  foil ;  to  overthrow ; 
to  undo :  to  frustrate ;  to  abolish ;  to  change. 

DE-FEAT':?D,*p.  a.  Conquered;  vanquished  j  overthrown. 

fDE-FEAT'VEE,  (de-fet'yur)  n.  Change  of  feature;  defeat, 
Shak. 

Def'E-CATE,  B.  a.  [defcBcOj  L.]  [i.  defecated;  pp.  defe- 
cating, DEFECATED,]  To  free  from  impurities  ;  to  purge 
from  lees  or  foulness ;  to  purify ;  to  clear ;  to  brighten. 

D£f'e-c^te,  a.  Purged  from  lees ;  defecated.  Qlanville. 

DEf-e-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  0**  defecating;  purification. 

De-f£ct',  n.  [defectus^  L,]  Want;  absence  of  something 
necessary;  atalling;  imperfection  ;  a  fault ;  mistalce ;  er- 
ror ;  a  blemish ;  a  failure. 

fDE-FitCT',  V.  n.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short  of,  Browne. 

tpE-FEcT-j-Btii'j-TY,  71.  Imperfect  state.  Ld.  Di^by. 

De-f£ct'i-ble,  a.  imperfect ;  liable  to  defect.  Hale. 

De-f£c'tiqn,  71.  Failure;  a  falling  away;  ap  stasy;  re- 
volt. 

D?-r£c'TiON-l3T,*  w.  One  who  practises  or  promotes  de- 
fection. Lond.  Morti,  Chron. 

De-fec'tjve,  a.  Having  defects  ;  wanting  the  just  quan- 
tity^  parts,  or  number ;  imperfect ;  faulty  ;  vicious.  —  De- 
fective nourif  a  noun  wanting  one  or  more  cases.  —  Defect- 
ive verb^  a  verb  wanting  some  of  the  tenses. 

DjE-Ffic'TjVE-LV)  ad.  In  a  defective  manner. 

D?-fI;c'tjve-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  defective.  Bp.  Bar- 
low. 

fD?-FiScT-v-6s'j-Tyj7i.  Imperfection.  IV  Mountagu. 

IDe-f£ct'v-oOs,  a.  Full  of  defects.  Barrow. 
)fiF-?-DA'TipN,  71,  Pollution.  See  Defogdation.  [R.] 

De-f£nce'j  n.  [d^ensio,  L.J  Guard  ;  protection  ;  vindica- 
tion ;  justification  ;  apology  ;  excuse ;  plea ;  resistance.  — 
(Law)  The  defendant's  reply;  the  denial  of  a  complaint. 
—  (ForU)  The  part  that  flanks  another  work.  The  sd- 
enee  of  defence,  military  skill ;  fencing. 

tp?-FiSNCE',  V.  a.  To  defend  by  fortification.  Fairfax. 

D:e-f£nce'L]ESS,  a.  Without  defence;  naked;  unarmed; 
unguarded  ;  impotent;  unable  to  resist. 

D?-F£NCE'li?ss-LY,  ad.  In  an  unprotected  manner. 

DE-F£NCE'L?SS-Ni:ss,  71.  An  unprotected  sl^te.  Fleetwood. 

D:^-F:End',  B.  a.  [defendo,  L.]  \i.  defended  ;  ;>p.  defend- 
ing, DEFENDED.]  To  Stand  in  defence  of;  to  protect ;  to 
guard;  to  support;  to  justify;  to  vindicate ;  to  uphold; 
t»>  fortify ;  to  secure  ;  to  maintain  a  place  or  cause  ;  to  re- 
pel. 

DE-fEnd'jJl-ble,  a.  Defensible.  Sherwood.  [R.] 

D?-F£ND'iiNT,  71.  A  defender.  —  (Law)  A  party  or  person 
who  is  sued  or  accused  in  a  personal  action  :  —  opposed 
to  plaintiff. 

De-f^nd'ANT,  a.  Defensive ;  -fit  for  defence.  [R.] 

D?-FiiND'ED,*  p.  a.  Protected  ;  supported  ;  vindicated, 

De-f£xd':er,  71.  One  who  defends  j  a  champion;  a  vindi- 
cator. —  (Law)  An  advocate. 

De-f£n'dr?ss,*  71,  A  female  who  defends    Stow. 

De-fEn's^-tIve,  71.  Guard'  defence  Brotone. —  (Surg.) 
A  bandage  or  plaster. 

De-f£n's|-ele,  a.  That  may  be  defended ;  capable  of  vin- 
dication ;  justifiable  ;  right. 

DE-Ffiw'sj-BEE-Nfisa,*  7u  State  of  being  defensible,  .^sk. 


dication  :  justifiable  ;  ngnt.  t^E-Fi 

DE-Ffiw'sj-BEE-Nfisa,*  7u  State  of  being  defensible,  .^sk.       DEf-l 

UlSH,  BtRi   MOVE,  NOb,    s6n  J  BOLL,  BWR,  rOlE ?,  9^,  ^,  g. 


D]?-PfiN'aiVE,  a.  That  serves  to  defend;  proper  fo.  d© 
fence;  being  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defence  ;  resistiHi 
aggression :  —  opposed  to  offensive. 

D?-FfiN'SfVE,  n.  A  safeguard  ;  state  or  pasture  of  defent  r 

D?-f£n'sjve-lt,  ad.  In  a  defensive  maimer. 

D?-rEN'ap-Ry,*  a.  Tending  to  defend;  defensive.  Joh^ 
son. 

jD^-FteNST',  p.  from  D^end.  Defended.  Fairfax. 

D?-FiiR^  V.  n.  [differo,  L. ;  deferer  and  differer,  FrJ  [i.  de 

FERRED;  pp.   DSFERRING,  DBFEBEED,]  To  put  Off;  tO  dc 

lay  to  act ;  to  pay  deference. 
D]p-FteR',  V.    a.   To  withhold  ;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone  ,  C6 

procrastinate;  to  protract;  to  prolong.  — [d.5%ro,  L.]  To 

offer  ;  to  give.  BrevinU 
D£f'er-?wce,  71.  The  act  of  deferring  to  the  opinion  oi 

another ;  regard  ;  respect ;  complaisance ;  submission. 
DEf'er-:ie;nt,  a.  That  carries  or  conveys.  Bacon,  [r,] 
D£f'er-]ent,  ri.  That  which  carries ;  a  vessel  in  the  hu- 
man body  that  conveys  humors,  —  (.dstron.)  In  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  a  secondary  circle, 
DfiF-E-R£N'Ti.^L,*  a.  Implying  deference  ;  respectful  Ec 

Rev. 
D£r-E-R£N'TIJ.L-LY5*  ^'  In  a  deferential  manner.  OeiU 

Mag. 
fDE-FBR'M^NT,  71.  Act  of  deferring;  delay.  Sir  J.  Suck- 
ling. 
De-fer'rer,  71.  One  who  defers.  B.  Jonson. 
D£f-?r-v£s'c?nce,*  71.  State  of  growing  cool.  Jlsh. 
D?-FEu'D^L-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  feudal  charactei 

or  form.  West.  Rev, 
fDfiFF'Ly,  orf.  Finely;  nimbly.  Spenser.  See  Deflt. 
De-fFancEj  71.  [defiance,    Fr.]  Act   of  defying;   a  chai- 

lenge;  an  invitation  to  fight;  a  setting  at  nought;  con- 

teinpt  of  danger. 
De-fi'^Nt,*  a.  Bidding  defiance;  daring.  Brydgea.  \r.'\ 
tD?-Fl'^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Bearing  defiance.  Shelford. 
DE-Flf"ci^NCE,  (de-fish'ens)  71.  Deficiency.  Milton, 
DE-Fl"ci?N-cy,  (de-fish'en-s§)   n.    [dejiciOj  L]    Want, 

something  less  than  is  necessaiy  ;  defect ;  imperfection. 
D?-Fl"ciENT,  (de-flsh/§nt)   a.  Failing;  wanting;  unper 

feet ;  defective,  —  Deficient  numbers  are  such  as,  being  add 

ed  together,  make  less  than  the  integer. 
DE-Fl"ci]?NT-Ly,  (-frsh-)  ad.  In  a  defective  manner. 
De-f1"ci¥nt-k£ss,*  (d?-fish'§nt-n63)  n.  State  of  being 

deficient.  Scott. 
D&F'i-clT,n,  [d^cio,  deficit,  L.]  Want;  deficiency  in  an 

account.  Ld.  Aucklaiid. 
De-fi'er,  7i._0ne  who  defies  ;  a  challenger. 
fDE-FlG-V-RA'TlpN,  71.  Disfiguration.  Bp.  Hcdl. 
fDE-FlG'viiE,  V.  a.  To  delineate  ;  to  disfigure.  Weever. 
De-file',  v.  a.  \i,  defiled  ;  pp.  defiling,  defiled.]  To 

make  foul  or  impure  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  corrupt  chastity ;  to 

taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  infect. 
De-file',  v.  n.  To  march  ;  to  go  off  file  by  file. 
D?-FILE',  [de-fil',  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.f  d6re-l§,S. 

de-iel'  or  de-fil',  ^. ,-  de'fil,  Swi.]  n,  {defile,  Fr.]  A  harrow 

passage  ;  a  long,  narrow  pass,  in  which  troops  can  marct 

only  in  file. 
De-filed',*  (d^-f  Ild')  p.  a.  Polluted  ;  corrupted  ;  tainted 
D]g;-file'm?nt,  71.  Act  of  defiling;  state  of  being  defiled 

pollution. 
De-fil'er,  71.  One  who  defiles. 

De-fIl'in&,*^.  a.  Tending  to  defile;  polluting;  corrupting 
De-fin'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  defined. 
D?-FINE',  v,  a,    [definio,  L.]    [i.  defined  ;  pp.  defining, 

DEFiNED-j  To  fix  the  limits  of;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  give 

the  definition  of;  to  explain  by  qualities   and  circiim 

stances. 
tD:^-FlNE',  V.  n.  To  determine  ;  to  decide.  Bacon. 
De-fined',*  (de-f  Ind')  p.  a.  Limited  ;  bounded  ;  explained 
tDVEiNE'M?NT,*7t.  Description;  definition.  Sludc 
D?-fin'?r,  n.  One  who  defines  or  explains 
De-fin'jng,*  71.  Act  of  giving  a  definition  ;  explanation. 
De-fin'jng,*  p.  a.   Limiting;  explaining;  giving  definl 

tions. 
D£F'j-NtTE,  (dSfe-nit)  n.  [definitus,!..]  Certain;  limited^ 

bounded  ;  fixed  ;  positive  ;  exact ;  precise. 
fDisF'l-NiTE,  n.  A  thing  explained  or  defined.  Ayliffe. 
Di5F'i-NlTE-LY,*  ad.  In  a  definite  manner.  Walker. 
DfeF'i-NlTE-Nfess,  7i.  State  of  being  definite  ;  certainty 
Di5F-j-Nf"TlpN,  (dgf-$-n!sh'un)  n.  A  short  description  o. 

a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  an  explanation  in  words,  whicli 

distinguishes  the  thing  explained  from  other  things;  an 

explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  term. 
De-fIn'j-tIve,  a.  Determinate  ;  positive  ;  express  ;  fixed  , 

terminating  a  suit;  final. 
DE-FlN'f-llVE,  71.  That  which  ascertains  or  defines.  Bar. 

ris, 
DE-FlN'i-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  definite  manner. 
De.fIn'}-tIve-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  definitive. 
D^-FlN'i-TpR  *  71.  An  assessor  or  counsellor  to  a  superiol 

in  religious  crders.  Crabh. 
fDE-Flx',  V.  a.  [defigo,  d^xum,  L.]  To  fix.  HerherU  [R.] 
DfiF-L^-ORA-BiL'j-TY,  71.  Combustibility.  Boyie.  fR.J 
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D9-P  iran^-DLi!,  or  Dfiff'L^aRA-liLiE,  Mg-fld'Rra-Mj  S* 

W,  J.  F.  Jo.  K,\  (Ifl-flrtB'rp-bl,  Af  dflrigi-BrH>l,  smA  a. 

I-Ia\  Ing  the  quiillty  of  tAKliiK  flro ;  cornbuitlClo.  lioylo.  f R.] 
OKv'L^-aaATR,''' V.  n,   [(,  nurLAaitATiiD  ; /'p.  DCfLAOHAT- 

iNa,  DBFLAQnATflo.]  To  bum  vudduiily  wiUiun  oxpluMluii. 

Hrandt, 
Dftp'i-A-on^^TE,  V,  a,  [rfofln^o,  L.]  To  pat  flro  to, 
DIbir-L^-»aA'TioN,  n.  (Oltom.)  Act  of  doflftgmtliiK;  rnpld 

combustion  ;  uttur  doNtructlun  by  tlm. 
nfir'L4.-auA-T9it,*  71.  A  urilvuiilc  InMtmmont  for  producing 

IntonKo  bout  and  light.  llamUton, 
Tii^.'jrhtoi'fV.n.  [diifieoto,  L.]  [t,  DHKLutJTKD  ipp.  dbvlhot- 

iNo,  DBPLBoTuo.]  To  tum  nsldu  i  to  duvliitti  tVom  a  tniu 

citiirKd.  Browno. 
[)i;-irLr:oT',  u.  a.  To  bnrul  ;  to  turn  URldo.  Lord. 
l)i^ii-i<£c'TiQN,n.  Act  (if  (IdlldrHnu  ;  doviiUlon ;  a  turnlnffi 

aH  tbo  raysof  liBhtfl'omrj.rlKht  lino  ;  dlflViictlon.  — (^tfwi!.) 

riio  tuntluncyof  u  Nhlp  from  bur  truu  cuumu  by  ruuMon 

of  currantH,  8cc. 
hip-rLttx'VHE,  (d9-flflIt'Nbijr)7i.  Dofloctiim.  liailoy.  [n,] 
De-vl&'rate,'''  a,  (Jiot.)  iliivlnif  ubud  tint  pollon.  Smart. 
DCJf'LQ-KA'TIQN,  7i.    [flrjloratiuit  h.]    Act  of  dn(lourln|j[; 

rupu  }  a  Huluotlon  of  Um  lluwur,  ur  uf  tbut  which  1h  moat 

vuluublu. 
D^p-FLtiOit',  V.  a.   [d^JloroTf  Ft.]   [/.  dbflouiihd  ;  ;»;).  oa- 

KLOuiiiNa,  DuvKovmw.]  Todoprlvoof  floworn^nrof  boau- 

i.y,  or  Kriico  ;  to  r(ivii»h  :  to  take  uway  u  W(iman*i  virginity. 
Vi^.-itL'dvuEv'^'"  (d^-i\mrd')  p,  a.  ItuvlNhud  }  duprlvod  of 

bonuty  or  purity. 
Ol^-FiiOOu'ipR,  n.  Ono  who  di)(loiirH. 
tDV-FLSW,  (J.  rt.  Uln/luoj  Jj.]  To  How,  OH  water.  Browno, 
(DJSp'lu-oDb,  a.  Tlmt  down  down  }  fallInK  o/f.  ISailfly. 
Dl}i-FLV'  Vf-UM^*  n.  [L.J  A  fulllnd  olfof  the  balr  or  bark 

by  disoafio.  Cruhh. 
tpJl^-VLUx',  n.  [di^uxuH.  I'.]  Dufluxloii.  Bacon. 
Dj;-Fi.Dx'ipN,  (dQ-llCtk'Nhi;n)  n.  Tbo  downward  flow  of 

buinora.  Bacon. 
tDftF'LYi  "'/•  DoxtnroiiHly.  Spem^.  Properly,  i/i-jy.l/jf. 
Ufilf-Oi-JtA'TipN.  fdOf  i,»'(lii'nhyn)  n,  [dilfrJatJiiii^  Fr.]  Tho 

act  of  making  nltiiyj  pollution.  Bont.lry.  |  it.  1 
Di.'M'o-lI'A'tivn,'''  n.  'I'liu  I'tLlllng  ol'  ttio  litiil  ;  tho  MUfiNon 

of  tliu  riillliiK  of  liuiVdH.  Loudon, 
Dlf-FORCK',  V.  a.  [di'j'nrr.i'/r^  old  Kr.]    {Law)   To  koop  by 

forco  from  thu  rkht  owiior.    liladcHUinn.      {^Scotland)  To 

rfjMiNt  an  ofllcor  of  law. 
Di,:-i^<^'t<)r",'Mi;NT,  n.  (Urn)  A  withholding  by  furoo  from 

liio  rl^lit  owmir.    {Scotland)  IloHlHtanco  of  iiiii  ofllcur  of 

tllll  IflW. 

Ui;:-iM)itors'<5R,*    n.    (Law)  Doforclant.  TomiinH.   Sco  Dai- 

FOaOIANT, 

l)j;-i'6it'(j(-^NT,*  (dp-fOr'shfl-dint)  n.  {Lwtn)  Ono  who  de- 

Uirv.vM ;  ono  who  wrongfully  kuopM  tiro  ownur  of  limdn, 

&c.,  out  of  noMjii(!HHloti  of  thorn.  Buuvkr. 
Dv-VOR-of-A'TipN,"'  It.  {Law)  DlstroHU  ;  atiubiUroof  goodfi. 

Jacob, 
IJjp-FbliM',  V,  a.  \d(formOy  L.]  [i.  dbcormbd  ;  pp.  decoiim- 

iNtiyi>KifouMT&ii7\  To  diifaco}  to  diwllguru  ;  to  spoil  tho 

form  of;  to  diHhonor. 
*\ii;.-vi'}iim'ja.  Ugly;  dlHflgiirod  ;  ddformofl.  MiUon. 
Dtcif't^timA'TiQ'N,  n,  A  defacing  ;  a  diMlJi^iirlng. 
\)i}'e'6iiMKi}'f  (d(}-fiirm(V)  a.  UlMflgurod}  u({ly}  bono. 
Ui;-F()aM'j;i)-iiY*  "■'i-  '"  a  duformud  rnunnnr. 
Di^-ifoitivi'ipo-NlcSH,  n.  IJgllnoHH  ;  a  diNiiunuuiltlo  form. 
UV-r(iitjvi'i;it,  /;..  Oiio  wlio  drliicnH  or  iliA.nnM. 
Di;-KoRM'|-'i'y,7/.  Wantofbottuty  or  of  propor  Conn  ;  crook- 

odridHM  i  uglinoMM. 
Ui;-FoiL'HpH,  n.  {Law)  Ono  wliu  niHttt  out  by  ftinM. Blount. 
it\>v^  tn'jUt.'v,  a.  To  (lc./i)<^ ;  to  Itofoul.  Spmmr. 
Di;-FltAUDS  «.  a.  [dffraiido,  Ij.\    [L.  dki'-iiauuho  }  jjp.  db- 

PRAUoiNo,  DKi'-uAfjoKu.J  'I'o  rob  or  doprlvo  by  fraud  or 

trick  ;  to  choat ;  to  (lr(:i;\vi\ 
lifiF-RArj-DA'T  19N.  n.  I'riviitloii  by  fniud.  Browne.  [B.] 
[)¥-frAijd'i;r,  «.  Ono  who  tli'.fnniiU\. 

tDv-PRAui)'Mi>NT,  n.  i'riviition  by  disrolt  or  fraud.  MUltm. 
lif-FRAV',  (ih;  I'mO  "•  «<  ['/''/>«,'/«r,  l''r,]   [i.  uKtnuYKD  ;  pp. 
DBi'iiAviNo,  uKfuwKii.]  'J'o  hcar  llin  (;fmrg(!N  of  j  to  pay 
Djf-FltAv'i;jt,  (di;  fr.i'vrj  //.  Ono  wlio  ihd'riiyi*. 
1)i;-filAv'mi;nt,  n.  'I'bn  puymnnt  of  rx|i(:iiH(in.  Sholton, 
fDfiFT,  a.  Ndfit  1  Hpruciii  [jropt^r;  duxtdritiiM.   Driidr.n, 
iJltJf'Tif.i<~I)'An^'*'  ft.  {Twrlcr-y)  Tho  chancellor  of  tho  ox- 

choquor.  Bnivde. 
DfiFT'OV,  */.  Nratly  }  ilfixtcroiiMJy  i  tddlflilly.  Oay 
UBft'nijmh,  71.  NoatnoHN:  iMiUiily.  Drayton. 
l)i>  irflNCT',  fl.  [defunct,  obi  I'V.  ;  di^fwncttiMy  lu]  Having  fln- 

iMjiod  tho  occM[>ati()nH  of  lirn  ;  (Iditd  ;  i\w.v.\\hi-a\. 
Mi.-vdric/v'^n.  Oro;  dccoiiwcd  ;  u  doad  piirMon.  Hhak. 
M>i;-Kf'mc'''ri(;N)  (dv-funjik'nln^rO  n.  iJimtb.  HhaJt, 
l»i;-i<V',  7).  «.  [di-JUr,  Fr.)    [/.  i^bfuio;  7/77.  UBKriKo,  db- 
FiKo.J  'I'ocaU  to  coiiihut  \  to  challungu}  to  dare;  to  brave } 
to  Hli[cht. 

(»i';-i't',  7t.  A  chalbmge.  Dryden. 
Di-ir9'i;it,  7*.  Dofler.  Smw(A.  Hon  DBFiBn. 
Dim,  (}.  a.  'I'o  moJHtcn  wlin  water;  to  wotj  to  Nprlnkle. 
lika/i.  [Provlniflal  in  Jilngland.]  Brocltett, 
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D5-oXa'NiNii,*  V.  A .  [df^ffamivf  Fr.]  To unflirnlili  |  lo ilrip 

to  dlMinantle;  todlNgarnlNh.  fV(whinifton.  [R.] 
fl)i;-(jif;N'Di;ii,  «.  n.  To  d(>ui<nornte.  Spmiurr, 
JKij:  (Jr-.N'DijRi'.D,  (dV'Jfin'dprd)  a.  Dognnnrated.  Sptnnrr* 
i)i;  (^r-.N'i^u  A-UYf  ».  Am  of  dogonerating  i  Ntato  of  bulnl 

ili'/j'itoTatdil  t  a  doparturo  A'om  the  virtue  of  ancoiitorii 

doi'uy  of  virtue  or  goodiiOMM  ;  iiinMniioMK. 
Dl;;-<^r;N'i;H-ATK,  V,  n.    [f/f^rH'tro,  li.|  \i.  nKOKNWiuTWn , 

Pit,  iikiouNunATrNO^  ouuinNiiiiATi^i).]  'I  o  AlII  IVom  tile  vlr- 

tu(i  of  itnniMtorH  ;  to  full  IVoni  a  liittti>r  hIiiIii  ;  to  Oill  IVoin 

ItM  kind  ;  to  grow  bnMO  i  to  become  wornn. 
ni;<rji&N'i;ii-ATr;,  a.  Jhimyrd  In  virtue ;  diigfuicratrd  ;  baNii 
Iti;.i(llN'i,'.u  Ati;d,*  /».  a.  rallou  from  the  virtuo  or  nxrni 

Inncn  of  ancKtritori  or  of  kind  j  grown  baNu. 
I)i;-(^r:N'i;it-ATiM.Y,  tid.  In  a  dugenorate  or  bnHo  miiiinur, 
I )  i;-(^  K  n'  1;  II  ji T K  N  f;M«,  n.  I >iiHonnrar.y. 
IJi;:-VKn'^SR-AT-|N(J,*  ;;.  u.   <Jrowlng  brtMo ;    lOMlng  oxcrl- 

lonr.d, 
Dlp-(JtiN-i;;il-A'TTQN,  n.  Act  of  degenerating;  degeneriicyi 

a  (liiuenerate  condition  or  thing. 
Di;-()iRN']pR>4-TlVR,'''  a.  Tending  to  duguneratu  1  making 

worNo.  JHontU,  Jtro. 
Di.M^ftN'i.ai  oHh,  a,  fJegenerato  |  vile  ;  Iiiiho.  Drudiui.  [a,\ 
I»V-(^ttN'i;R-on«-iiV»  tff//  Itamily;  meanly,  hrcay  i\f  I'iaty, 
Iti;:-{iL0'Ti-NAT7';,*  w.  a.  'I'd  iingluo )  to  undo;  to  iilatdcun. 

Smart. 
I»r",o-M;-TT"Ti9N,  (dflg-ly-tUh'vn)  n.  \do  end  gkaiOi  L.J 

Act  ofHwallowIng  food  ;  a  iwallowlnu. 
IHla-M;-Ti"T(OUH,*  tf.  Uelatlng  to  deglutition.  Ilnhtsr.  [n. 
I)ft(j-itA  dA'tion,  II.  Act  of  dngradlng;  Hlatn  of  being  do 

gniddd  ;   dojirlvatlon  of  rank;  dlMmlMMlon  IVum  oflicu 

hllNCncHH. 

l)F--(n(Ai)K',  V.  a.  [difrradoTt  Ft,]  [I.  owojiAHKn  [  ;j;).  ns 
fuiAoiroj,  uM(Jiui)KD.]  To  di^prlvo  of  oIlW-n,  rank,  or  tIMe; 
to  liiwiir ;  to  doproNN  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  humble  \  to  rediicu 
(Vom  a  higher  to  a  lower  Htatfi. 

Dip  (iitAD'i;!),"' jy.  a.  Dcprlvod  of  dignity  or  rank}  dU 
«riic(id. 

|l>i;  fi»RSDI5'Mi?NT,  7(.  Ddgrftdatlori.  Mlltitn. 

i)!;.  »ii'\n'}Nti,*  p.  a.  Dnprlvlng  of  dignity  or  rank;  din* 
gracing. 

I)i;  GiLAD'fNO-fiY, '"^  III  a dugradlng  manner.  Coventry 

tlH';(i  i(A-vA'TioN,  n.  Act  of  making  heavy, 

l)i.'.-(nil;P-',  71.  \dc/fr'*f  Kr.]  A  Mtopi  a  portion  In  [)ro(p:rrif 
Rlnn  ;  Mtntn  of  pripgniNN  or  of  ndiUlonMlilp ;  ordur  of  tin- 
cago  :  ahlghNtiitn  ;  rank  ;  Htatlon  ;  quality  ;  rliiMNt  — rank 
or  l,lt,li)  III  a  iiiiivcrwity  <ir  college. — (fitwm.tinil  (ir.og.)  'J'lii 
:t(l()tli  part  of  a  clrclo,  of  a  circiirnfercnco,  or  of  four  riglu 
aiigbtK  ;  '10  iiilnntcM  on  a  circle;  liO  goographlnil  iiilleN,  '■ 
{Mu.H.)  A  Nrnall  Interval.  — flw/M^r/i/w,  iiv  illtio  and  little 

fDif-oflHT',  Ji,  fl,  [dni{UHtAi.\i.]  To  tiiMto.   Ciiakoram. 

IKICIJ   VH  TA'TlpN,  71.  A  tuHtfng.   Bp.JluU. 

Di;-nfH(jK',*  (dy-hln')  ^'  w-  '''"  opon,  \\h  the  cnpMule  of  0 

llowrr.   /'.  (7//r, 
Iir;;-nTH'(ji;NtJK,*n.  {Bot.)  Tho  act  of  opening;  a  gaping 

/'.  Cyc. 
l>i;.-ii/H'OifNT,*  a.  (Bat.)  Oaplng  or  oponlng,  aM  a  capMUle 

H  rand  II. 

fDlMio  nRh'tAtp:,*  1;.  fl.  To  make  dlmhonoMt;  to  dUtion 

or.    'I'li-yl'ir. 
I}ii-iiiUiff'*iirvii.  [Ft.]  (L(m)  Without;  ai,  **  iMiurM  tho 

land."  irfnchilinu:. 
Di;  iioRT',  7;.  a.  [dHioHor^li.]  To  dlnMuudo.  ft/i.  Hall.  [R 
I)i;  ii^n  TA'TioN,  n.  DiHdiiaMlon.  Knijflii.  \n.\  [R  ' 

Hi;  iii'ni''\'fy-'rtv\'.,*  a.   hJKHUMMlve  ;  debortjitory.   i.'i'hridj/i 
ill;;  iiilit'T/) Tp  rty,  0,  'i'l-iidlng  to  dlMMnade.  Ilii,  /lull 
Mi^'iil'iii'TA-Tv  ity,*  n.  DiMKiiafdon.  Milton. 
[1)1;;  iii'»w,T'i;,n,  7f,  A  di(*Nuador,  Hhrrmood. 
\i\'.'\  f.'HiK,  n.  [rffiM*  and  cnuio^  li.]  'J'lm  niurdor  or  murder 

er  off!  divine  being.  I'rior. 
In;  ((e'CJ.*  «•  Making  divine  ;  doJficnl.  Hnmrl. 
\iy.-{v'\'t\fy].^a.  IMaklng  divlrio.  /lomillrH. 
Di:  I  I'j-f.'A'TivN,  n.   Act  of  dolfying  ]  Hlate  of  being  del 

fled. 
D^'j-FTRn,*  {iWfj  fid)  p.  a.  Adorod  an  a  god  ;  praUed  ex 

COMHlVOly. 

Dh'l  im-i;r,  7/.  Ono  who  didflen.  Covmtry, 

lik'i-i'ntiM^a.  Of  a  godlike  form.  Morr. 

tl>r-|  Fi'jiiivi'l-'ry.  71.  Uemiinblance  of  deity.  Jiforti. 

JjR'l  irV,  (d^'n  ft)  v.  a.  [dmui  \uu\  JIu,  I..)   j/.  OHrciKn  i  m 

lu;!^^!),  oKiriBji.J  To  make  ill  vine  )  to  make  a  god  01 

Uy  adore  an  (>od  ;  to  pralno  exr'eMMlvoly. 
Di^iaN,  (dan)  w.  71,  [f/«iV///^r,  J*'r.l   [/.  oieropfKO  ;  pp   DBiav* 

INO,  OKIONED.]    'i'o  coiMleMceihl  ;  to  VOUChKafc,   J\JiUiiil. 

IlKUiN,  (dun)  7J. //.  To  grant;  to  oermit ;  to  allow.  HIulIi, 

Dr.inN'jNU.  (df-n'jng) //.  A  vonrhHii/liig. 

Dr.'l  (litA'T^-A*  i-\!,f\i'n\u)-\t)   \\,.\   fly  the  grace  of  (Jod 

—  a  foniiiila  nHetl    In  tho  coromonial  deMcrifitlon  of  tbt 

title  of  a  MoVereltjn.   Jirandr.. 
Di'i'T  Jt/.prtiaf-ff/M,*  (iWUtf-dUU'tylim)  |L.]  {hm)  The 

judgment  of  God  ;  —  the  term  epjdled  to  tho  old  iSaxon 

trial  by  ordeal.  Hamilton. 
DRiL,*  i>r  l>K r.ii,*n.  'I'he  Hcotch  word  for  dmm.  Jamtrnon, 
OKi-Nv-TJir.'ii|.rjM,*  n.  [i^uvdf  and  Or)(ilov.]{Qnol.  A  fo«U 
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genus  of  gigantic  pachyoermBf  having  enormous  tusks :  — 
the  largest  of  the  known  mammais,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  18  feet  in  height.  Brande. 
/DE-tN'TJ^-GRATE,  D  a.  [de  and  mtegroy  L.]  To  spoil.  Bai- 
ley.  See  Dl8IN"TEGRvTE. 

roE-ip'A-RoDs,  a.  [ieipnriM,  L.]  That  brings  forth  a  god. 
Bailey. 

UfAv-n 6s' Q-vntST*  n.  One  of  an  ancient  clasa  of  philos- 
ophers who  discoursed  at  meals.  Oent.  Mag, 

Deis,*  tu  A  high  seat.  Cltaucer.  See  Dais. 

De'I^M,  (dS'Izm)  n.  [d^wme,  Fr.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of 
a  deist ;  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  coupled  with  dis- 
belief of  revealed  religion. 

De'jst,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  but 
disbelieves  revealed  religion. 

D:^-ls'T|c,*  a.  Relating  to  deism  or  deists^  deistical.  HaU. 

D:?-ts'Ti-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  deism  or  deists  j  deistic. 

De-Is'T|-c^l-ly,*  ad.  In  a  deistical  manner.  Ash. 

D"E-lfs'T{-c^L-N£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  deistical.  ScotU 

fllE'j-TATE,  a.  Made  god.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

D£'J-T¥,  (dS'e-te)  n.  [deitasy  L.]  Divinity  ;  the  nature  and 
essence  of  God  j  the  Divine  Being ;  a  fabulous  god  or 
goddess. 

Dlf-j£CT',  V.  a.  [dcjiciOf  dejectum,  L.]  [i,  dejkctxd  ;  pjt.  db- 
JBCTiifQj  DEJECTED.]  To  cast  down  ;  to  afflict;  to  grieve; 
to  dispirit  J  to  dishearten ;  to  depress  ;  to  make  sad. 

tp?-j£cT^,  a.  Cast  down  ;  afflicted:  dejected.  Shak. 

D]j-jfiCT'j2D,*  p.  a.  Cast  down  ;  disheartened ;  discour- 
aged ;  sad. 

De-j£ct'ed-lv,  ad.  In  a  dejected  manner.  Bacon, 

DE-ji!:cT'?D-NEss,  tu  State  of  being  cast  down.  Heywood. 

De-j£ct'er,  n.  One  who  dejects.  Cotgrave. 

OE-jfic'TiQN,  n.  State  of  being  dejected ;  lowness  of  spir- 
its ;  melancholy  ;  weakness  j  depression.  —  (Med.)  A 
stool ;  a  going  to  stool. 

Iplji-jfiCT'Ly,  ad.  Dejectedly.  Sherwood. 

DE-ji£c'TQ-Ry,  a.  Promoting  evacuation  by  stool.  Ferrand. 

De-j£ct'vb.e,  (de-jeict'yur)  n.  Excrement.  Arhuthnot. 

tDiSj'E-RATE,  o.  a.  To  swear  deeply.  Cockeram. 

iD£j-¥-RA'Ti9N,  71,  A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath.  Bp.  Hall. 

Deje&ner^  or  Deje&ne,  (da'zhy-na')  n.  [Fr.]  A 
breakfast ;  the  morning  meal. 

De  Jul  re,*  [L.]  (Law)  By  or  of  right;  by  law.  Tomlins. 
See  De  Facto. 

fDi^-LX^-ER-A'TlQN,  n.   [delacerOj  L.]  Dilaceration.  Bailey. 

fDE-LXc-Ry-MA'TlQN,  w.  [delacrijmatioy  L.]  Waterishness 
of  the  eyes.  Bailey. 

tD£L-AC-TA'TiQN,  ft.  [delactatiOj  L.]  A  weaning  from  the 
breast.  Bailey. 

I)E-LXpsE',*(d9-iaps')u.n.  To  glide  or  fall  down.  Drayton. 

D^-lXpsed',  (d?-lsLpstO  a.  Fallen  or  falling  down. 

D?-lXp'si9N,*  n.  Act  of  falling  down.  Holland. 

De-IjATE',  v.  o.  [delatziSf  L.]  To  carry  ;  to  accuse ;  to  in- 
form against.  B.  Jonson. 

De-la'tiqn,  71.  A  conveyance  ;  an  accusation.  Bacotu  [R.] 

tDE-LA'TpR,  n.  An  accuser ;  an  informer.  Sandys. 

DJE-lay',  (d^-la')  V.  a.  [dilayeTj  Fr.]  [i.  delaved  ;  pp.  de- 
LAYiFfo,  delated.]  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  hinder;  to 
frustrate  ;  to  procrastinate ;  to  postpone  ;  to  protract ;  to 
prolong. 

D?-lay',  (dp-la')  V.  n.  To  stop  ;  to  linger ;  to  procrastinate. 

De-lay',  71.  A  deferring;  procrastination;  stay;  stop. 

De-lay'er,  7t.  One  who  delays  or  defers. 

g(?-LAY'M:ENT,  7i.  Hindcrauce  ;  delay.  Qower. 
&L  CrSd'jE-re,*  [crederBj  It.]  (Mercantile  law)  A  del 
credere  commission  is  a  commisision  granted  by  a  merchant 
to  a  factor  to  dispose  of  goods ;  the  factor,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  additional  per-centage,  agreeing  to  guar- 
antee the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  Brande. 

De'ze,*  v.  a.  [Lat.  verb  imperative,  from  deleo,]  (Print.) 
To  delete ;  to  blot  out ;  to  erase.  Hamilton. 

D£l'e-ble,  [d€l'e-bl,  Ja.  R.  R.;  de'le-bl,  Sm.]  u.  [deleH- 
lis,  L.]  That  may  be  effaced  or  blotted  out. 

Djp-Lfic'TVBLE,  0,  [delectabilis,  L.l  Pleasing;  delightful. 

D^-Zi£c'TA-BLE-\£ss,  71.  Delightiulness ;  pleasantness. 
Barret 

DE-Lfic'T^-BLy,  at/.  Delightfully;  pleasantly.  Bale. 

D£L-EC-TA'TipN,  [dei-ek-ta'shun,  fT.  Ja.  R.;  de-lek-ta'- 
shyn,  S.  K.  Sm.]  n.  Pleasure  ;  delight.  Sir  T.  More. 

fD£L'?-GA-cy,  n.  A  certain  number  of  persons  delegated  j 
a  delegation.  Abp.  Laud. 

Dfili':?-G-ATE,  V.  a.  [delegOj  L.1  [i.  delegated  ;  pp.  dele- 
gating, delegated.]  Tosendon  an  embassy  ;  to  intrust ; 
to  commit  to  another's  power. 

DfiL']p-ftATE,  n.  A  deputy;  a  representative;  a  commis- 
sioner; one  who  is  sent  to  act  for  another. —  Court  of  del- 
egates., an  ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal. 

D£l'e-G-ate,  a.  Deputed;  delegated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

D£L'E-GAT-:?i>,*p.  a.  Commissioned  to  represent  another; 
deputed. 

DEL-E-GA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  delegating;  the  persons  dele- 
gated ;  a  commission ;  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 

D£-ifiiVi>^i*  n-  fl-  [L*]  Thmgs  to  be  blotted  out  or  erased, 
HamiltoTU 


tD£i.-^-Nlr''l-C4L,  a.  [delenijicua,  L.]  Easing  pain    Baunf 

De-lete',  V,  a.  (deleoj  L.]  [i.  deleted;  pp.  delbtiko, 
deleted.]  To  erase ;  to  efface  ;  to  blot  out.  D.  Stewart. 

D£L-E-Ti£'Rj-oOs,  a.  injurious  ;  poisonous  ;  destructive- 

tpj6E'ij:-TfiR-v,  o.  Destructive  ;  deletr-rious.  Hudibraa. 

Dij-Lii'TiON,  7i.  Act  of  blottinff  out ;  erasure. 

DfiL-E-Tl"TlOVS,*  (d61-?-tIsh'y8)  a.  Admitting  erasure  cf 
blotting  out.  Crabb. 

DfiL,'E-Tp-RV,  n.  That  which  blots  out.  Bp.  Taylor.  [r.J 

D£lf,  71.  [t  a  mine  or  quarry.  Ray.]  A  kind  of  porcelaiifr 
See  Delft. 

DfiLFT,*  or  DJSlft'-WAre,*  71.  A  coarse  kind  of  pcrc» 
lain,  originally  made  at  Delft  in  Holland.  Brande. 

tDIlL'j-BATEjD.  a.  [deliboj  h.]  To  sip  ;  to  taste.  Marmiin. 

tpEli-i-BA'TipN,  71.  An  essay  ;  a  taste,  Bp.  Berkeley, 

De-lIb']JR^ATE,  v.  n.  [delibero,  LJ  [i.  deliberated  ;  » 
delibehatino,  deliiierated.]  To  ponder  in  the  mittd 
to  consider  or  think  In  order  to  determine  ;  to  hesitatft. 

D:^-LlB'ER-iTE,  V.  a.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider 
Jlbp.  Laud. 

D]?-lIb'¥r-^te,  a.  Circumspect;  cautious;  considernt* 
thoughtHil ;  wary  ;  slow. 

D?-lIb'er-^tb-lV)  od'  In  a  deliberate  manner^  slowly 

De-lTb':?r-^te-n£ss,  n.  Circumspection  ;  wanness. 

Di-LlB-iR-A'TipN,  w.  Act  of  deliberating;  thought  in  or- 
der to  choice ;  consideration. 

De-lIb'er-^-tIve,  a.  That  deliberates  ;  apt  to  consider, 

D:^-LtB'ER-^-TTvE,  n.  A  discourse  or  kind  of  oratory  in 
which  a  question  is  deliberated.  Bacon. 

DE-LtB'ER-^-TlVE-Ly,ad.  In  a  deliberative  manner.  Burke 

D^-lIb'eb-a-T9B,*7i.  One  who  deliberates.  V.Knox. 

D£l'(-ca-c  V,  n.  Quality  of  being  delicate ;  something  pleas- 
ing by  its  fineness,  softness,  or  flavor  ;  daintiness  ;  pleas 
antness ;  nicety  ;  softness ;  feminine  beauty  ;  minute  ac- 
curacy ;  neatness ;  elegance ;  politeness ;  indulgence 
gentleness ;  tenderness  i  weakness  of  constitution ;  smaU 
ness ;  tenuity. 

DIl'j-cate,  a,  Nice ;  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  dainty ;  choice 
select;' excellent;  pleasing  to  the  senses;  fine;  not  coarse 
poilte;  soft;  effeminate;  tender;  unable  to  bear  hard 
ships ;  pure  ;  clear. 

DiSL'j-cATE,  71.  One  very  nice  or  delicate.  Tatler. 

D£L'i-CATE-LV,  ad.  In  a  delicate  manner;  finely. 

D£i.'i-cate-n£ss,  n.  Tenderness  ;  softness  ;  delicacy. 

tpfiL'j-c^TES,  TO.  pt  Niceties;  delicacies.  Jeremiah. 

D£:L-f~C4-T&saE'y*  n.  [Fr.]  Niccness  ;  delicacy.  Swift. 

tD£L''j-CE5j(dei'p-sez)7i.  pi.  [deiicttc,  L.]  Pleasures.  Qower 

fD]?-Ll"cj-ATE,  (de-lish'e-at;  v.  n.  To  take  delight;  to 
feast.  Partheneia  Sacra. 

De-l1"ciovs,  (de-Hsh'ys)  a.  [dilicimtx,  Fr.]  Highly  pleas- 
ing ;  giving  delight ;  sweet ;  agreeable  ;  charming. 

D5-Ll"ci0V8-LV,  (dp-llsh'ys-le)  ad.  Sweetly;  pleasantly. 

D?-Ll"ci0VS-Nfiss,  (de-nsh'u's-n6s)  71.  Delight ;  pleasure 

D?-lIct',*  n.  (Law)  An  offence ;  a  crime ;  an  offender. 
Howell, 

DEl-j-ga'tiqn,  71.  [deligatioj  L.]  (Surgery)  A  binding  up 

D^-h&ht',  (dp-lit')  71.  Pleasurable  emotion  ;  great  pleas- 
ure ;  gratification  ;  joy  ;  satisfaction. 

D?-LTaHT',  (de-lif)  v.  a,  [diilecter,  Fr.]  [t.  delighted 
;jp.  delighting,  delighted.]  To  please  highly  ;  to  gratify 
much  ;  to  afford  pleasure  to. 

De-light',  (dp-llf)  v.  n.  To  have  delight  or  pleasure. 

D¥-LiGHT']?D,*  (dp-lit'ed)  p.  a.  Much  pleased ;  highly  grat- 
ified. 

D?-LlGHT'?R,  (de-lit'er)  71.  One  who  delights.  Bamm. 

D?-LlGHT'F0L,(d9-m'fai)  fl.  Pleasant;  charming;  highly 
pleasing;  lovely;  beautiful;  very  agreeable. 

De-lIght'fOl-ly,  (de-lrt'fQI-le)  ad.  With  delight. 

D^-light'fOl-nEss,  (de-llt'fui-n5s)  n.  Great  pleasure. 

D^-LiGiiT'LESs,  (de-m'l?s)  a.  Wanting  delight.  Thomson 

D?-LiGHT's6ME,  (d§-lit'sym)  a.  Delightful.  Spenser 

D?-light's6me-lv,  (de-lit'sym-l?)  ad.  Delightfully.  Sher- 
wood. 

De-light's6me-n£ss,  (de-llt'sum-nes)  n.  DelightAilnen. 

fDE-LiNE',*  V.  a.  To  delineate.  Otway. 

D?-LfN'E-^-M£NT,  71.  Delineation.  Seldeti.  [R,J 

D^-lIn'E-ATE,  v.  a.  [delineo,  L.l  [i.  delineated  ;  pp.  om- 
lineatino,  delineated.]  To  draw  lines  so  as  to  exhib*! 
the  form  of ;  to  depict ;  to  design  ;  to  sketch ;  to  paint ;  V 
describe. 

D:?-lIn'5-at-5D,*  y,  a.  Sketched  out;  designed;  repre- 
sented. 

DE-LlN'E-AT-jNO,*p.  a.  Sketching  out ;  designing. 

D^-lIn-E-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  delineating;  first  draught 

De-lIn'^-a-tqb,*  71.  One  who  delineates.  V.  Knox. 

tDE-LlN']j:~A-TURE,  n.  Delineation.  Cotgrave. 

JDE-LlN'j-MfiHT,  71.  A  mitigating  or  assuaging.  Baiieij. 

De-lIn'qu]?n-cVj  «.  \delinquentia,  L.]  A  failure  of  duty 
an  offence  ;  a  fault. 

D^-lIn'quenTj  (d9-nng'kw?nt)  71.  An  offender  ;  one  whe 
has  committed  a  crime  or  offence  ;  a  culprit, 

D¥-LtN'Qu?NT,*  a.  Faihng  in  duty  ;  guilty  of  an  offence 
Smart.  {Boyle 

tD£L'}-q.UATE,  17. 7*.  \deliqueo,  Jj.]  To  melt;  to  deliquesce 
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fDfiL'l-QUATEjU.  a.  To  dissolve    Cudworth. 

IDfiL-j-QUA'TiQN,  71.  Deliquescence.  Bailey. 

DfiL-j-Qu£scE',*(d61-?-kw63')«.n-  [deliguescOflj.]  (Chem.) 
To  melt  slowly  in  the  air,  or  to  attract  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere, Brande. 

D£i.-I-QU£s'o?NCE,*  71.  Act  of  deliquescing ;  spontaneous 
liquefaction;  liquefaction  in  the  air.  Brande. 

D£l-I-qu£s'cent,*  a.  Liquefying  in  the  air.  P.  Cye. 

DE-Ll"QUJ-ATE,*(de-nk'we-at)«.  71.  To  deliquesce.  Smart. 

D'E'LI" aUf-t^Mj  (de-lik'w§-iim)  re.  [L.]  A  spontaneous 
melting  by  exposure  to  the  airj  deliquescence  j  the  sub- 
stance melted. — {Med.)  A  fainting. 

tDE-L'i'R^N-CY,  71.  State  of  being  delirious;  delirium.  Bp. 
Oavden, 

tPi^-Lla'^-MfiNT,  n.  Delirium.  Htywood. 

tD¥-Li'R^NT,*a.  Delirious.  Dr.  Owen. 

tD:?-Li'RATE,  V.  71.  [ddiroy  L.]  To  dote ;  to  rave.  Cock- 
train. 

tp£L-j-RA'TiQN,  n.  Dotage  ;  madness   Ma'U. 

De-lIr'j-oOs,  a.  Affected  by  delirium  ,  raving;  doting. 

Di-LlR'i-oOs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  delirious  manner.  Bailey, 

De-l1r'i-o0s-m£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  delirious. 

D5~lIr'}-0m,  71.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  disorder  of  the  intellect,  or 
alienation  of  mind,  connected  with  fever.  —  It  is  depend- 
ent on  disease,  and  thus  distinguished  from  mania  or  mad- 
ness. 

De-lXr' i-t^M  tre'men?*  [L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of 
the  brain,  resulting  from  the  excessive  and  protracted 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards. 
Brande. 

b£L-i-T£s'cENCE,  71.  [delitescentiaj  li.]  Retirement;  ob- 
scurity. Johnson,  A  sudden  subsidence,  as  of  a  tumor. 
Brande, 

DJ6L-f-T£s'Cj:NT,*  a.  Concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Johnson, 

(■De-lIt'j-gate,  v.  a.  [deliti^Oj  L.]  To  chide.  Cockeram, 

iDi-LlT-f-GA'TipN,  71.  A  striving;  a  chiding. 
I]?-l1v':er,  u.  a.  I delivrer J  Ft.]  [i.  delivered  ;  pp.  dbliv- 
EEiNO,  DEHTERED.]  To  Set  free;  to  release;  to  save;  to 
rescue  ;  to  surrender ;  to  give ;  to  yield ;  to  cede  ;  to  con- 
cede ;  to  disburden  of  a  child  ;  to  speak  ;  to  tell ;  to  utter. 
—  To  deliver  ouer,  to  put  into  another's  hands ;  to  trans- 
mit.—  To  deliver  wp,  to  surrender. 

tDE-Llv'^R,  o.  Nimble;  free;  active.  Chaucer. 

D?-Llv'¥R-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  delivered.  Hale. 

DjE-iilv'^R-ANCE,  71.  The  act  of  delivering;  state  of  being 
delivered ;"  release  ;  rescue ;  delivery ;  act  of  bringing 
forth  children. 

D:?-Ij1v'er-er,  n.  One  who  delivers  ;  a  rescuer. 

D]?-Llv'^R-£ss,*  71.  A  female  deliverer.  Qu.  Rev. 

fD^-Llv'i^R-Ly,  ad.  Nimbly.  Spenser. 

tpjf-Llv'ER-Nfiss,  71.  Agility;  delivery. 

DlE-Lly'i^R-Y,  71.  Act  of  delivering  ;  deliverance ;  release  ; 
rescue;  saving;  a  surrender;  utterance;  pronunciation; 
speech  ;  childbirth,  [f  Activity  ;  agility.  fVotton.] 

D£ll,  n,  [dalj  D.]  A  pit ;  a  hollow  place ;  a  little  dale  or 
valley. 

D£lfh,  n.  Swijt,  See  Delf,  and  Delft. 

DfiL'PHj-A,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali ;  delphinia.  P. 
Cye. 

DfiL'PHj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Delphi ;  Delphic.  Smart. 

D£l'phic,*  a.  Relating  to  Delphi ;  oracular.  Mitford. 

DfiL^PHiNE,*  (del'f  jn)  a.  [rfeipAiniw,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  —  Delphine  editions  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics were  editions  prepared  by  thirty-nine  distinguished 
scholars,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of 
the  Dauphin  (in  usum  Delphini),  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet.  Brande, 

Del-phIn'}-a,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkaline  base  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  delphium  staphisagria,  or  staves- 
acre.  Brande. 

D£l'phin-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  epidote.  Cleave- 
land. 

DfiL'TA*  Tu;  pi  DELTA^.  The  Greek  letter  A  ;  a  term 
applied  to  an  alluvial  tract  of  country  between  the  diverg- 
ing niouths  of  a  river,  often  subject  to  inundation.  LyelL 

D^L-TA'fc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  delta.  Ed.  Rev. 

I>£l't6id,  a.  [from  delta.]  Resembling  the  Greek  letter 
Delta  (A).  —  (.dnat.)  Noting  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder.  — 
(Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  of  the  Greek 
Delta. 

DEl'toId,*  n.  (jlnat.)  The  muscle  of  the  shoulder  which 
serves  to  lift  the  arm,  Scott. 

De-lud'VBLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived.  Browne. 

De-LUDE',  v.  a,  fdeludOf  L.]  [i.  deluded  ;  pp.  deluding, 
deluded.]  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  lead  away  ; 
iu  beguile ;  to  cheat ;  to  disappoint ;  to  frustrate. 

DE-LiJD':?D,*p.  a.  Deceived;  imposed  upon  ;  beguiled. 

D:?-lud'er,  n.  One  who  deludes;  a  deceiver. 

D^-LUD'JNG,  n.  Collusion  ;  deception. 

DE-LUD'iNe,*p.  fl.  Deceiving;  beguiling;  cheating 

DtL'0(^E,  (dSl'lfljl  71.  [Fr.]  A  general  inundation;  a  lay- 
mg  entirely  under  water ;  a  flood ;  an  overflow ;  an  over- 
flowing of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river;  any  sudden  and 
resistless  calamity. 


DfiL'tJ^E,     (dfil'luj)     V,     a,    \U     DELUGED  ;     TO.    DXLUOINS 

deluged.]  To  drown ;    to  lay  totally  under  water ;  U 

overwhelm ;  to  overflow ;  to  inundate. 
De-lu'§iqn,  (de-ia'zhun)  tu  [delusioj  L.j  Act  of  deluding, 

state  of  being  deluded ;  fallacy ;  illusion  ;  a  cheat ;  guile; 

deceit ;  error. 
De-lu'sive,  a.  Tending  to  delude  ;  deceptive ;  fallacious , 

illusory. 
D?-Lu'sjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  delusive  manner.  Scott. 
De-lu'sive-n£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  delusive.  Thicker 
D?-Lu's<?-Ry,  a.  Delusive   Bp,  Barlow. 
D£lve,  (delv)  V.  a.    [i.  delved  ;  pp.  delving,   delved.) 

To  dig ;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade :  —  to  fathom  ;  to 

sin,  with  into. 
DtiLVEj  71.    [f A  ditch  ;  a  pit;  a  den.  Sperwer.]   A  certain 

quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the  mine. 
Delv'jer,  71.  One  who  delves;  a  digger. 
DteM-^-Go^-'jc,*        I  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  demagogue ; 
DfeM-VfiO^'f-C-^L,*  !     factious.  Coleriage.  [R.] 
DfiM'A-GflauE,  (dSm'gi  g5g)  n.  [Srniaytoydi.]  A  ringleader 

of  a  faction  or  of  the  rabble ;  a  popular  and  factious  ora 

tor  or  agitator. 
D£lvl'^-G-09~y,*  n.  Qualities  of  a  demagogue.  Maunder. 
D:q:-MAIN',  or  D]?-mesne',  (de-man'  or  de-men')  [de-mSn', 

W.  J.  F,  K.  Sm, ;  de-man',  S.  E.  Ja. ;  de-man'  or  d?-men' 

P.\  n.  [demainef  Fr.]  A  manor-house  and  lands  adjacent 

copyhold  estate ;  estate  in  land. 
D^-mAnd',  B.  a.  [i.  demanded  ;  pp.  demanding,  demanu- 

ED.]    To  claim ;  to  ask  for  with  authority ;  [to  ask ;  to 

inquire.  Jb6.]  To  question  ;  to  require.  —  (Law)  To  pro* 

ecute  in  a  real  action. 
De-mAnd',  n.    A  claim  ;  a  challenging  ;  a  question ;  a  re- 
quisition ;  that  which  is  demanded  ;  the  necessary  (juan 

tity  — (Law)  The  asking  of  what  is  due  in  a  real  action 
D]?-MiPfD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demanded.  Bacon. 
De-mAnd'ant,  71,  (Law)  One  who  brings  a  real  action  :- 

corresponding  to  plaintiff  in  personal  actions. 
De-mSnd'^r,  71.  One  who  demands. 
De-mXnd'ress,  7u  She  who  demands.  Cotgrave. 
De-mAp't^-eXn,*  n.  (EnU)   An  order  of  insects.  Brande 
De-m^R-ca'tiqn,  71.  [d^7norcatio7i,  Fr.]  Division ;  a  bound 

ary ;  separation  of  territory.  Burke. 
tD:^-MJi.RCH',  TU  Gait ;  march ;  walk.  Lond.  Jour. 
De-mean', v.  a.  \i.  demeaned  -y-^. demeaning,  demeawed. 

ifTo  debase;  to  lessen.  SAofe.]  To  behave ;  to  carry,— 

with  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 
De-mean',  n.  Estate  in  land.  See  Demain,  and  Demesne 
tDj^-MEAN',  (de-men')  n.  A  mien  ;  demeanor.  Spaisfr. 
DJE-MEAN'pR,  71.   Carriage;  behavior;  deportment;  con 

duct. 
JDe-meAN'VRE,  n.  Behavior.  Barret. 
De-mem-BRA'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  dismembering.  Orahame. 
De'men-CV,  n.  [demfiTiiia,  L.]  (Law)  Insanity.  SktHton. 
De-m£nt',*  v.  a,  [i.  demented  ;  pp.  dementing,  demeni 

ED.J  To  make  miad  or  insane.  Bale,  [r.] 
D?-m£n'tate,  v.  a.  [demento^  L.]  To  make  mad.  BurtoTk 
De-m£n't^te,  a.  Infatuated ;  insane.  Hammond.  [E.l 
De-men-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  making  mad.  Whitloek.  [r.] 
De-mEnt':?d,*  a.  Insane ;  mad  ;  infatuated.  Qa.  Rev.' 
JDij-Jf^iv'ri-^,*  (de-mSn'she-?)  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Madness 

folly;  delirium.  Crahb. 
De-m£ph'j-tize,*  v.  a.    To  purify  from  mephitis  or  un 

wholesome  air.  Smart. 
D?-M£R'iT»  71.  [demeritusj  L.]   The  opposite  t0  7?ierit,*  ill 

desert.  [Anciently,  same  as  merit.  Shak.] 
jDE-MfiR'iT,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  merit.  Shdford. 
tp]E-MERSED',  (d^-merst')  a.  Immersed.  Bailey. 
DE^MER'sipN,  71.  [demersioj  h.]   A  drowning;  immersion. 

Bailey,  [r.]  _ 
D:q;-Mfe§'M?R-iZE,*  V.  a.   To  free  from  the  influence  oi 

mesmerism.  Month.  Rev. 
De-meshe',  (d^-men')  ti.  (Law)   Estate  in  land  attached 

toamanslon;  a  manor-house.  See  Demain. 
De-mes'nj-^,*  (d?-me'n?-?l)  a.  Belonging  to  a  demesna 

Maunder,  [r.] 
DiiM'l,  (dSm'e)  [demi^  Fr.]  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle, 

used  in  composition,  and  signifying  /mlf;  as,  demigod, 

that  is,  half  a  god.  —  It  corresponds  with,  and  is  related 

to,  the  Greek  hemi  and  the  Latin  semi. 
De-mi',*  n,    A  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  coiicge,  Oxford 

Crabb.    See  Demt. 
D£M'f-cXN-NpN,  n.  A  large-sized  gun  or  small-sized  cau 

non. 
D£M'f-cOi.'v?R-lN,  71.  A  kind  of  gun  which  carries  ballt 

of  fromnine^to  thirteen  pounds'  weight. 
D£M'j-DE'|-Fy,*7J.  o.  To  half  deify.  Cowper. 
D£m';-d£v'IL,  f-d6v'vl)  71.  A  half  a  devil.  Shak. 
DEm'|-di-tone',*  71.  (Mus.)  A  minor  third.  Brande. 
D£m'j-&1nt'let,*  71.    A  bandage  for  disjointed  fingers. 

Crohb. 
D£M'}-G-dD,  7t.  Half  a  god;  a  deified  hero.  Sidney. 
D£m'}-&6R9^e,*  71.  (Fort.)    Half  a  gorge  or  entrance  into 

a  bastion.   Crabb. 
fDfiM'i-GRATE,  v.n,  [demigro,  L.}  To  emigrate.  Cockeram. 
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rpfiM-l-aaX'TIQN,  n.  Emigration.  Coekeram. 
I>£m'j-j5hn,*  (dfiiu'e-jon)  n.  A  large  gloss  vessel  or  bottle. 

jtdams. 
DfiM'j-LXwcE,  n.  A  light  lance.  Dnjdm. 
DfiM'j-LijNE,*  7t.  (ForQ  A  work  placed  before  the  curtain. 

Brande. 
DfiM't-MXN,  n.  Half  a  man.  Knolles. 
DfiM'j-NAT-VRED,  (-nat'yurd)  a.  Partaking  half  the  nature 

of  another  animal.  Skak. 
D£m'i-pB£m'j-s?9,  n.pi.  Half  premises.  Hooker, 
DEm'j-pDp'pet,*».  a  half-Bized  puppet.  SkaJt. 
DiiM'1-QUA.'v^R,*  7u  (Jtfiw.)  A  note  equal  in  duration  to 

half  a  quaver.  Brande. 
D&Mff-RE-LIE'rd,*  7U  (d6m'?-r?-15'vo)  (Sculpture)  The 

rising  of  half  of  the  figure  from  the  plane,  as  if  it  had  been 

cur  in  two,  and  only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plane.  Hamilton. 
D£M'i-B,£p,  n.  A  woman  of  demirreputation,  not  living  as 

a  courtesan,  but  suspected  of  unchastity.  Bumey. 
D?-Mi5'^-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  demised.  Blackstone. 
i)EM'l-sXNG,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  is  of  lialf-blood.  Crabb. 
De-mise',  (d?-niSz')  n.    [Fr.]    Death  j    decease.  —  Used 

chiefly  of  a  crowned    head,   or  of  the  crown   itself. 

—(Law)  The  conveyance  of  an  estate  either  in  fee,  for 
^  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 

■.  ,      .  .  ^    ..  ,.  ^^  DEMISING,  DE- 

t  by  Will.  Swift. 
.    ,       ^     ...,      -—  11  semiquaver,  .^^/t. 

fDE-MfS3',  a.  [demissjiSj  L.]  Humble.  Spenser. 

DE-Mls'sipN,  71.  Degradation.  UEstrange.  [r.] 

De-mIs'sjve,  a.  Humble;  submissive.  S/itnistone,  [r.] 

tDE-Mlss'ty,  ad.  In  an  humble  manner.  Sherwood. 

DiSM'13-so-RY,  a.  See  Dimissort. 

fDE-MtT',  V.  a.  [dtmittOy  L.]  To  depress  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  sub- 
mit. JVoTTis. 

D£m'|-tInt,*  n.  (Painting)  A  tint  representing  the  mean 
or  medium  between  light  and  shade,  by  some  called  a 
half-tint.  Brande. 

D£m-(-ur'<|^}C,*        \  a.    Creative  ;  belonging  to  a  creator 

D£m-j-ur'(?i-c^l,*  f     or  creation,  .ash.  [r.J 

D£m'j-wolf,  (-wfilf)  n.  A  mongrel  dog,  between  a  dog 
and  wolf.  ShaA. 

DjE-M6c'RA-cy,  71.  [SrtfioKpaTia.]  A  form  of  government 
in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of 
the  people ;  a  republic. 

Dem'q-crXt,  71.  An  advocate  for,  or  defender  of,  democ- 
racy. 

DEm-9-crXt'jc,        J  a.  Pertaining  to  a  democracy,  or  a 

DiSM-p-CRXT'j-C^L,  I  government  by  the  people  ;  popular. 

D£M-p-CRXT'f-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  democratical  manner. 

De-m6c'ra-t1st,  n.  A  democrat.  Burke,  [r.] 

DE-M6c'RA-TizE,*tJ.  a.  To  render  democratic.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

tDE-M6c'RA-TY,  71.  Democracy.  Burton. 

DEMoiSELLEy*  (d6m-w'4-z61')  71.  [Fr.]  A  young  girl:  — a 
species  of  bird  :  — a  pavier's  instrument.  Crabb. 

D?-m6l'ish,  v.  a.  [demolior,  L.}  [i.  demolished;  pp.  de- 
molishing, DEMOLISHED.]  To  throw  dowu  J  to  razc  j  to 
destroy ;  to  dismantle. 

D:?-m5l'}sh-¥r,  71.  One  who  demolishes. 

De-mSl'jsh-Ino,*^.  a.  Throwing  down  J  destroying. 

DE-M6L'lSH-M£iffT,  71.  Ruin  j  destruction.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.  [R.] 

D£m-q-lI"ti9N,  (dSm-94ish'un)  ti.  The  act  of  demolish- 
ing; overthrow;  destruction. 

De'mqNjTI.  [(Jai'/iwi'.]  A  spirit,  —  generally  an  evil  one;  a 
devil. 

De'mpn-£s8,  71.  A  female  demon.  Mede. 

De-  mo'n j-Ac,  Tt,  One  possessed  by  a  demon  or  an  evil  spirit. 

De-mo'nj-Ac,         )  a.  Belonging  to  a  demon ;  devilish ;  in- 

D£m-p-ni^^-c^l,  \     fluenced  by  an  evil  spirit. 

D£m-p-ni'^-c^l-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  demoniacal  manner.  Dr.  Al- 
len, 

D?-m6'N|-AN,  a.  Demoniac.  Miltrni.  [a..] 

DE'MpN-I^M,*  n.  The  worship  of  demons.  Shaftesbury. 

DE'MpN-lsT,*  71.  A  worshipper  of  demons.  Shaftesbury. 

De'mpn-ize,*  t?,  a.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical. 
Harris. 

I)E-MpN-6c'RVcv,  n.  The  government  of  demons.  [R.] 

UE-MpN-OL'^-TRX,  n  [SaiptJv  and  Xarpeia.]  The  worship 
of  demons.  Mer.  Casau^n. 

De-mpn-6l'p-9Ist,*  71,  One  versed  in  demonology.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

De-mpn-6l'p-^V,  w.  [Saipoiv  and  \6yos.\  A  treatise  on 
demons  or  evil  spirits, 

D£-MdN'p-MlsT,  n.  One  in  subjection  to  a  demon.  Her- 
bert. 

fDE-ftiSN'p-MV,  n-  [SaiiJLbJv  and  v6pos.']  The  dominion  of 
demons.  Herbert. 

De'mpn-shIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  demon.  Mede. 

D^-MON-STR^-BtL'l-Ty,*  ru  Demonstrableness,  Coleridge. 

D¥-m6n'stra-bi.e,  a.  That  may  be  demonstrated. 

DE-M6N'STR^-BLE-NiSss,  71.  State  of  being  demonstrable. 

DE-MON'STR^-BLy,  od.  With  demonstration. 

DE-MON'sTRiTE,  [de-in6n 'strat,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  dfim'^n-strat,  W6.  — See  Contemplate.]  v.  a. 
yiemonstrOf  L.]    [i.  D£Mon9tra.ted^  pp.  demonstbatino, 


DEMoKflTRATED.j  Tt  irove  With  Certainty ;  to  show  8S  ^ 
neressary  consequence ;  to  show  by  experiment. 

DfiM-pN-sTRA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  demonstrating;  prorl 
by  indubitable  inference,  by  experiment,  or  by  the  exhibi 
tion  of  facts  to  the  senses. 

D:^-iild7r'STR^-TtvE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  demonstra^ 
tion  J  invincibly  conclusive  ;  proving  fully. 

Diji-MoN'STRA-TlvE-iiy,  ad.  In  a  demonstrative  manner 

D?-m6n'str^-tXve-hJ£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  demonstra 
tive.  Lactam. 

D£m'pw^tra-TPR,  or  De-m6n'stra-tpr,  Jdem'un-8tr5- 
tyr,  S.  R.  Wb. ;  dfim-un-stra'tur,  P.  .Ja. ;  dem-yn-stra'tyi 
or  de-mon'stra-tyr,  fV.K.  Sm.]  n.  One  who  demonstrates 
a  mathematical,  anatomical,  or  physical  instructor.  - 
^fCr  "  "^^6  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  thii 
word  seems  appropriated   to  one  whose   ofQce  it   is  to 
demonstrate  or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy  :  when  it 
merely  means  one  who  demonstrates  any  thiug  in  gen- 
eral, the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb." 
ryaUcer. 

D?-M6N'STR^-Tp-Ry,  a.   Tending  to  demonstrate. 

D^-MdR-AL-j-ZA'TlpN,  71.  Destruction  of  morals.  Qu.  Rev 
,  De-mor'aL-ize,  v.  a.  [i.  demoralized  ;   p/i,  demor.\liz 
iNG,  demoralized.]    To  deprive  of  moral  principles  ox 
habits  ;  to  corrupt.  Crit^  Rev. 

*'1I:m-ps-th£n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Demosthenes.  Black' 
wood, 

De-mot'jc,*  a.  Applied  to  a  mode  of  hieroglyphica!  writing 
which  represents  the  outlines  of  visible  objects  or  parta 
of  such  objects ;  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Skarpe, 

D£mp'ster,*  n.  (ScotUmd)  A  common  hangman.  Crabb, 
See  Deemster. 

IDe-mDlce',  v.  a.  [demulceoj  L.]  To  soothe.  Sir.T.  Ebjat 
>e-m:Dl'cent,  fl.  Softening;  mollifying.  Arbutknot. 

Di-MDii'cENT,*  71.  (Med.)  An  agent  or  solution  that  prrt- 
tects  a  sensible  surface  from  the  action  of  irritating  mat- 
ter. P.  Cyc. 

DE-MiJR',  V.  n.  [demeurer^  Fr.]  [i.  demurred  ;  pp.  demub 
ring,  demurred^  To  hesitate;  to  doubt ;  to  pause;  tii 
object.  —  (Law)  To  delay  a  process  by  doubts  or  objec- 
tions. 

DE-MiJR',  V.  a.  To  doubt  of.  Milton.  [R.] 

De-mtjr',  71.  Doubt;  hesitation.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

D:]E-mure',  a.  [des  mcsursj  Fr.]  Sober;  decent;  of  serioui 
or  pensive  Iook  ;  grave  ;  aJfectedly  modest. 

IDe-mure',  v.  n.  To  look  with  an  afiected  modesty.  Shak, 

De-mure'ly,  ad.  In  a  demure  manner ;  gravely  ;  solemnly. 

DlE-MfiRE'NESS,  n.  Soberness ;  affected  modesty;  gravity 

I)e-mDr'ra.-ele,*  a.  That  may  be  demuned.  Maunder, 

D:^-m:Or'ra(^e,  «.  (Mer.  law)  The  delay  of  a  vessel  in  a 
port,  in  loading  or  unloading,  beyond  the  time  specified; 
an  allowance  for  such  delay. 

De-mur'rer,  71.  One  who  demurs.  —  (Law)  An  issue  be- 
tween a  plaintiff  and  defendant  on  matter  of  law. 

De-my',  71.  [demij  Fr.]  Demi-sized  paper,  or  that  which  i» 
a  degree  smaller  than  medium,  and  two  degrees  smaller 
than  royaZ.-  — a  demj-fellow,  or  half-fellow,  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  England.  See  Demi. 

De-iviy','''  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  paper  smaller  in  size  than 
medium. 

De-my'-ro5-al,*  a.  Noting  paper  of  a  fine  quality.  Sheit. 
stone, 

D£:n,  71.  A  cavern  ;  a  subterranean  hole  or  cavity ;  a  cave  % 
a  hole  or  cave  of  a  wild  beast, 

D£iv,  Vj  n.  To  dwell  as  in  a  den.  Chambers. 

DE-ifA'jRi~irSy*  n.  [L,]  pi.  DENARII.  The  Roman  penny, 
a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  about  l^d.  sterling  Camp- 
bell, 

Dfiw'A-Ry,  71.  [denarius,  L.]  The  number  of  ten.  Digby. 

DEN'A-liyj*  «•  Containing  ten.  Smart. 

D?-NX"TIpN-^L-IZE,  (de-nash'un-?l-iz)   v.   a.    [i.  de.ta 

TlONALIZEO;     pp.    DENATIONALIZING,     DENATIONALIZED] 

To  deprive  of  national  rights. 
DE-NiT'v-RAL-lZE,*  t?.    fl.    To    make    unnatural.     Ed. 

ReD,_[R.] 
tD?-rf AY',  71.  Denial ;  refusal,  Shak. 
tp]?-NAy',  V.  a.  To  deny.  Spenser. 
D£n'drite,*  n.  (Min.)   A  mineral  having  figures  ot  lree» 

or  shrubs.  Phillips, 
Den-dr!t'ic,*        I  a.  Veined  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  P 
Di:n-i>r1t'i-cai.,*  j      Cyc. 
Den-drOd'p-a,"  71.  [Siudpov  and  oitic  ]  (ZooL)  A  specie! 

of  tunicated  moUusks.  Brande. 
Dfiw'DRolD,*  a.  Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub.  Smart. 
Den-»roI'i>^l,*  o.    (Bot.)    Resembling  a  small  tree.   P 

Cyc. 
DfiN'DRp-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  petrified  tree;  a  fossil  tree. 

Hamilton.  J  Staaghtan, 

DEN-DROL'p-(i^IST,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  dendrology 
DiN-DR6L'p-^V.  f^  [iivdpov  and  Xoyos.]  The  natural  hi» 

tory  of  trees. 
Den-dr6m'e-T]?r,*7i.  An  instrument  for  measuring  treen 

or  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  timber  m  trees.  Low 

don. 
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SHevVRCf-yifs^*  71.  [Sei'^pov  and  /iCj.]  (Zool.)  A  South  Af- 
/ican  genua  of  rodents.  Brande. 

OfiN'DRO-PHls,*  71.  MEviipot'  and  fi^ty.}  A  serpent  of  a 
long,  slender  body.  Sraade, 

D£n'drp-pl£x,*  ft.  (OmitJt.)  A  genua  of  birds.  P.  Cye. 

D£'neb,*  n.  (Mstron.)  A  bright  star  in  the  tail  of  the 
Lion.  P.  Cyc 

f  ufiN'?-GATE,  V,  a.  [dmego,  L.]  To  denj.  Cockeram 

tD£N-E-GA'TlpN^.  A  denying.  Bullokar* 

De-nI'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  denied;  disputable. 

De-hI'al,  71.  Act  of  denying  j  negation ;  the  contrary  to 
affirmation  or  confession  ;  refusal^  abjuration. 

De-ni^er,  n.  One  who  denies ;  a  disowner. 

De-nier'j  (d^-ner')  n.  [Fr.]  The  twelfth  part  of  a  French 
penny.  Shak. 

DJiN'l-GRATE,  [dSn'?-grat,  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  de-nl'grat, 
S.  J.  F. ;  dSn'e-grat  or  de-ni'grat,  fV.]  v.  a.  [denigrOj  L.J 
To  blacken.  Browne,  [r.] 

tpfiN-i-GRA'TlQN,  n.  A  blackening.  Boyle. 

DEy-l-ZA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  enfranchising.  Davies. 

DiiN'l-ZEN,  (d6n'e-zn)  n.  (Eng.  law)  An  alien  born,  who 
has  received  (ex  donatione  regis)  letters  patent  to  make 
him  an  English  subject.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchase 
and  devise  ;  but  he  cannot  enjoy  offices,  trust,  &.c.  In 
tl.e  U.  S.,  there  is  no  such  condition  among  the  people. 

D£n'i-zen,  (d("n'e-zn)  v.  a.  To  enfrancliise.  Drayton. 

D£K'i-ZEN-sHlP,*  71.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  denizen. 
Ann.  Reg. 

D£n'net,*7i.  a  two-wheeled  carriage  for  travellings  Sat. 
Ma^. 

De-wom'i-nvble,  a.  That  may  be  named.  Browne,  [r.] 

De-nom'I-nate,  v.  a.  [rfciioraiwo,  L.]  [i.  denominated  ; 
py.  DENOMINATING,  DENOMINATED.]  To  name  J  to  give  a 
name  to  ;  to  entitle  ;  to  style  ;  to  designate. 

DE-NdM'l-N-jLTE,  a.  (fAritU.)  Denoting  a  number  which  ex- 
presses the  kind  of  unit  treated  of.  Davies. 

Djs-nom  i-na'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  naming  ;  a  name  given 
to  a  person  or  thing  ;  a  sect,  class,  or  division,  particular- 
ly of  Christians. 

De-nom-i-na'tiqn-al,*  a.  Relating  to  denominations  or 
sects  of  religion.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

De-nSm-j-na'tipn-^l-lv,*  ad.  According  to  denomina- 
tions. Matthemson. 

De-n5m'}-n^-t1ve,  tt.  That  gives  a  name  ;  that  obtains  a 
distinct  appellation. 

De-n6m'i-kvt1ve-i.V)*  ad.  By  name  or  denomination. 
Baxter. 

iDjE-NOM'l-WA-TpR,  lu  The  giver  of  a  name. — {VvXgar 
Practions)  The  number  below  the  line,  as  4  in  S. 

■iD:e-not'4--ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  denoted.  Browne, 

'JDEn'P-TATE,  V,  a.  See  Denote. 

^Di^N-PjTA'Tippr,  71.  The  act  of  denoting.  Hammond.  [R.] 

JDe-no'ta-tIve,  a.  Having  the  power  to  denote.  Cotgrave. 

■De-note',  v.  a.  [denoto^h,]  [i.  denoted;  pp.  denoting, 
DENOTED.]  To  mark  j  to  be  a  sign  of;  to  betoken  ;  to  sig- 
;ni£y  ;  to  imply, 

).De-no,te'mekt,  n.  Sign  ;  indication.  Shak.  [r.] 

ii!>£iioirEMENT,  fdSn-6'ming')  ra.  [Fr.]  The  unravelling 
or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  drama  or  other  poem. 

i©E-k&.Once',  v.  o.  [denuncio,  L.]  [i,  denounced  ;  pp.  de- 
jrou^GiHo,  DENOUNCED.]  To  threaten  by  proclamation  or 
i-by-some  outward  sign  5  to  accuae  publicly ;  to  censure ;  to 
cend«iBQ. 

Pe-noOnce'ment,  n.  Denunciation.  Brovme. 

D?*Jfoftw9':]ER,  n.  One  who  denounces. 

DE-NoGnr^'jNiii^p.  ^'  Declaring  by  way  of  menace  or  cen- 
sure ^i  threatening. 

:Dje  no'vo^  [L.]  Anew  ;  from  the  beginning.  Hamilton. 

D&Ns:^,.a.  {densus^  L.]  Close  ;  compact ;  almost  solid. 

Den'sItTV,  n.  State  of  being  dense  ;  closeness. 

DiSNT,  71.  A  tooth  or  point ;  a  blow  :  —  commonly  a  mark  or 
indentation  made  by  a  tooth,  or  by  a  stroke  with  some- 
thing hard  ;  a  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth  of  a  card. 

llfiNT,*ii!.a.  [i.  de«tbd  ;  pp.  denting,  dented.]  To  indent; 
In  inr.press  with  a  dent.  Dryden. 

UfiN'TAL,  a,  \dentalis,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  teeth. — {Oram.) 
Pronounced  principally  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

DEn'tal,  71.   A  small  shell-fish.   Woodward.  —  {Oram.)  A 
conaouant  sounded  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth.    The 
dentals  are  tZ,  j,  5,  C,  z  and  g  soft. 
DEif-TA'Zf-trMj*  Tu   {ZooL)  A  genus  of  testaceous  mol- 

lusks.  P.  Cyc. 
DJ£n'tate,*  or  DEn'tat-?d,*  a.  Having  points  like  teeth. 


DEN-TA'TipN,*  71.  The, form  or  formation  of  teeth.  Paley. 

DJiNT':^D,  a.  Notched  ;  indented.  Barret. 

Ven-tel'i.2^  (den-tel'lej  n.  pi.  [It.]  {Arch.)  Ornaments 
or  cornices  bearing  some  .resemblance  to  the  teeth  ;  mo- 
dill  ions. 

D£n'ti-cle,*  n.  A  small,  projecting  point  or  tooth ;  a  den- 
til. Crahb. 

D?N-Tlc'v-I*^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  ^Having  small  teeth ;  finely 
dentate.  Loudon, 

D5N-TlC'V-LAT-:?D,  u.  Set  With  small  teeth  ;  notched. 


DEW-TTc-v-i-i'TlpN,  n.  [denticulatusj  L.]  The  slate  et  b» 

ing  iiotched  or  set  with  small  teeth  or  prominences  resem 

bling  teeth.  Orew. 
DISn'tj-oule,*  71.   (Arch.)  The  flat,  prelecting  part  of  « 

cornice,  on  which  dentils  are  cut,  Francis. 
D£n'tj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  teeth.  Loudon, 
D£n'tj-frIce,  71.  [dens  and  Jrico J  Li,]  A  powier  for  scour 

Ing,  cleaning,  and  preserving  the  teeth. 
DEn'til,*  or  DEn'tal,*  n.   A  denticle  ;  a  modillion  ,  a 

member  of  a  cornice  so  cut  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  set 

of  teeth.  Crabb. 
D£n'T|~lat-ed,*  a.  Formed  like  teeth  ;  having  teeth.  P 

Cyc. 
DfiN-Tj-LA'TipN,*  n.  The  formation  of  teeth  ;  dentition 

P.  Cyc 
DEn'tj-lave,*  n.  A  lotion  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Perrp 
Den-tIl'p-QuIst,*  n.  One  who  speaks  through  the  teeth 

Ash. 
Den-tIl'p-qu  V,*  n  The  art  of  speaking  through  the  teeth. 

Ash. 
DEn'ti-scXi-p,*  n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  te«tb. 

Ash. 
DEn'tist,  n.  An  operator  on,  or  surgeon  for,  the  teeth. 
DJ^N'TJ3-TRY,*  n.  The  business  or  art  of  a  dentist.  Dr 

Dunglison. 
D?N-Ti"TipN,  (den-tish'\in)  n.   The  breeding  of  teeth. 

Smith. 
+Den-tIze',  v.  n.  To  have  the  teeth  renewed.  Bacon. 
DEn'toId,*  a.  Resembling  a  tooth.  Smart. 
D^p-NfJ'DATE,  v.  o.  [denudoj  li.}  To  strip ;  to  denude,  flin* 

Tnond. 
DEn-v-da'tipn,  71.  Act  of  making  naked.  Bp.  Hall. 
D^-NUDE',  v.  a.    [i.  denuded;  pp.  denuding,  denuded.] 

To  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  make  naked. 


D]p-NON^CI-ATE,  (de-nun'she-at)  v.  a.  [denuncio^  ^■ll**  °"" 

NUNCIATED  ;     pp.   DENUNCIATING,  DENUNCIATED,]    TO  d&- 

nounce  ;  to  threaten.  Burke. 


D?-N&N-ci-A'TipN,  (de-nun-she-a'shun)7i.  Actofdenounc 
ing  ;  threat  proclaimed ;  public  censure. 

D^-NtfN'ci-A-xpR,  (de-nun'she-a-tur)  n.  A  denouncer. 

D?-nOn'ct-a-tp-ry,*  (de-nan' Bh^^-tQ-re)  a.  Relating  lo 
or  implying  denunciation  ;  comminatory   Dr.  Johnson. 

De-NY',  (de-ni')».  a.  rrfe7te^o,  L.]  Ft.  denied  ;  pp.  denying, 
DENIED.]  To  contradict ;  opposed  to  affirm;  to  refuse;  not 
to  grant ;  to  disown  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  disclaim. 

De-PB-strDct',  V,  a.  [deobstruOy  L.]  To  clear  from  imped- 
iments. More. 

D:?-6b'stru-:^:nt,  a.  (Med.)  Having  power  to  remove  ob- 
structions and  to  open  the  animal  passages.  Arbuthnot. 

De-6b'strv-ent,  71.  A  medicine  that  has  the  power  to 
remove  obstructions  and  open  the  animal  passages. 

De'p-dXnd,  71.  [Deo  dandum^  L,]  (Eag.  law)  A  thing  given 
or  forfeited  to  God:  —  anything  movable  inanimate,  or 
beast  animate,  that,  having  caused  the  untimely  death  nt 
any  man  by  mischance,  is  forfeited  to  the  king. 

De-P-dXr',*  71.  A  species  of  pine  in  India,  valued  for  tim 
ber.  Qu,  Rev, 

fDE-6N'ER-ATE,  V.  a.  [deoTiero,  L.]  To  unload.  Cockeram. 

D:?-ON-Tp-L69'i-CAL,*a.Relatingtodeonto]ogy.fi7-oitgfftam. 

DE-pN-T6L'p-^j^lsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  deontology.  Ec.  Ren. 

De-PN-tOl'p-^y,*  71,  The  science  of  duty ;  the  science  of 
ethics,  as  founded  on  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote 
happiness.  J.  BenHiam. 

fDE-op'Pi-LATE,  V.  a.  [de  and  oppHoj  L.]  To  free  from  ob 
structions. 

tDE-6p-Pi-LA'TipN,  71.  Removal  of  obstructions.  Browne. 

i):?-6p'pi-LA-TlvE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  clear  obstruc- 
tions. Ash. 

tDE-6p'Pl-LVTlVE,  o.  Deobstruent.  Harvey 

iDE-OR-DJ-NA'TipN,  n.  Disorder,  2>r,  Rawley. 

|D:q;-6s'cv-late,  v,  a,  [deosculor,  L,]  To  kiss.  Cockeram. 

tDE-6s-cV-LA'TlpN,  n.  A  kissing.  StiUing^eet. 

De-6x'|-date,*7).  a.  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide 
to  deoxidize.  Smart. 

DE-ox-f-DA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  deoxidating.  Smart. 

De-ox' j-BiZE,*  V.  c  [i.  deoxidized  \pp.  deoxidizing,  dk 
OXIDIZED.]  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide.  Brand* 

De-6x'¥-9]EN-ate,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  oxygen.  Smart. 

DE-6x_'x-^¥N-A'TipN,*7i.The  actofdeoxygenating.  Smart 

fDE-PAiNT',  V.  a.  To  picture  ;  to  paint ;  to  describe.  Qay. 

IDe-paint'^r,  71.  A  painter.  O.  Douglas. 

D^-part',  u.  71.  [departir,  Fr.]  [i.  departed  ;  pp.  dbpart- 
iNo,  departed.]  To  go  away  from  a  place;  todesi^rtj 
to  revolt ;  to  apostatize  ;  to  die. 

DE-PJiRT',  V.  a.  To  quit ;  to  leave.  B.  Jonson, 

fDE-PART',  V.  a.  [departir^  Fr.J  To  separate ;  to  part ;  tc 
distribute,  Spenser. 

■fDjg-pXRT',71.  [depart,  Fr.]  A  going  away  ;  death  ;  divisioDi 

De-part'er,  n.  One  who  departs. 

DE-pivRT'iN&,  71,  A  going  away;  separation.  Shak. 

De-part'm^nt,  71.  [departementj  Fr.]  Separate  part,  office 
or  division :  —  a  part  or  division  in  the  executive  gover:* 
ment:  —  a  province  or  subdivision  of  a  country  or  kir  j 
dom,  as  in  France. 
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^-PJiRT-MfiNT'+I,,  fl.  Relating  to  a  department.  Burke 

0^-pXrt'vre,  (de-piirl'yvr)  n.  Act  of  departing;  a  goii.^ 
away;  death j  decease;  a  forsaking;  an  abandoning. 

fl)E~PXs'cENT,  a.  Feeding.  BaUey. 

P^-PiST'VRE,  (de-pSflt'yyr)  v.  a.  [U  DBPAaTURSD  ;  pp.  de- 
pasturing, DRPAaTunED.]  To  eat  up;  to  pasture. 

De-pAst'vre^  v.  n.  To  feed  ;  to  graze.  Blackstone. 

De-pAu'p^r-ate,  »,  a.  [depauperoj  L.l  [^depauperated  ; 

pp.  DEPAUPEBATINQ,  DEPAUPERATED.]    To  malce   pOOr  j  tO 

impoverish.  Smith, 

De-pAu'p^r-at-ed,*  a.  (Bot.)  Imperfectly  developed  ;  in- 
formed   P.  Qyc 

tD?.p£cT'j-BLE,  a.  [depecto,  L.]  Tough  ;  clammy.  Bacm. 

tD?-p£c-v-l.A'TipN,  71.  [depeeulatioi  L.]  Peculation.  Cocfc- 
eram, 

IDe-peinct',  (de-panf)  v.  a.  To  paint.  Spenser. 
)e-p£nd',  v.  tu  {dependeo^  L.l  [i.  depended  ;  pp.  depend- 
ing, DEPENDED.]  To  hang  from;  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence ;  to  be  connected.  —  To  depend  upon,  to  rely  on. 
DE-p£?rD'^-BLii,  *  a.  That  may  be  depended  upon.  Pope. 
D?-Pi:?lli'^NCE,  «  See  Dependence. 
D^-PiiwD'^NT,  Ti.  ^airj'mdena,  L. ;  dependant,  Pr.l  One  who 
is  subordinate  or  in  b.bjection ;  a  retainer ;  a  dependent. 
—  It  is  written  dependant  or  dependent,  indiscriminately. 
De-p£nd'?nce,  /  n.  State  of  hanging  down ;  state  of  be- 
D]?-p6nd'en-cy,  I     ing  dependent;  state  of  being  subor- 
dinate, or  at  the  disposal  of  another;  that  which  is  sub- 
ordinate; concatenation;  connection;  trust;  reliance; 
confidence. 
De-p£nd']?nt,  fl.  Hanging  down;  relating  to  something 

previous  ;  subordinate;  in  the  power  of  another. 
D]e-p£nd':^kt,  71.  One  in  subjection  or  subordinate;  one 
at  the  disposal  of  another;  dependant.  See  Dependant. 
DE-PiaND'?NT-LV,*arf.  In  a  dependent  manner.  Dr.Mlen. 
De-pEnd'er,  71.  One  who  depends ;  a  dependant. 
D?-p£ND'jNG,*p.a.  Hanging  from;  relying  on;  trusting  to. 
tDE-PEO'PLE,*  (de-pe'pl)  v.  a.  To  depopulate.  Chapman, 
DE-pfeR'DlT,   n.   [deperditus,    L.]   Any  thing  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Paleif. 
fD]^-p^R'D;TE-i.y,  ad^  [d^erditus,  L.]  In  a  lost  manner. 

Dean  King* 
D£p-ER-D1"TI<)N,  (dep-er-dlsh'iJtn)  ti.  Loss.  Browne. 
De-pert'j-ble,*  a.  Divisible;  separable.  Ba^on, 
De-phl£gm^  (d?-flem')  v.  a.  See  Dephlegmate.  Boyle. 
)?-phl£g'mate,  (d5-flSg'mat)  v.  a.  [depUegmo,  low  L.] 

\i,    DEFHLEGMATED  ;    pp.    DEPHLEOMATINO,    DEPHL.EGUAT- 

£D.]  To  clear  from  phlegm ;  to  clear  of  water  or  aqueous 

matter  ;  to  rectify  ;  to  distil. 
D£PH-LEG-MA'TipN,  (def-Ieg-ma'shun)  n.  The  operation 

of  separating  water  from  spirits,  acids,  &c. 
fDE-FHiij&GM'ED-N^ss,    (d^-fl€m'ed-n€s)  n.  The  quality 

of  being  freed  from  phlegm.  Boyle. 

DfiPH-LQ-g^IS'TJ-CATE,*  V.  O.  [i.  DEFHLOaiSTICATED  ;  pp. 
DEPHLOGISTICATINO,  DEPHLOOISTICATED. J    To    deprive  of 

phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability, 
Brande. 
0EPH-Lp-9ls'Ti-CAT-5D,*p.  a.  Deprived  of  phlogiston.— 

Dephlog-istieated  air  is  an  old  name  of  oxygen.  Priestley. 
DfiPH-Lp-^Is-Ti-CA'TipN,*  71.  (Chem.)  Act  of  separating 
phlogiston.  Brande. 

De~p1ct',  V  a,  [d^inffo,  depietum,  L.]  [i.  depicted  ;  pp.  de- 
picting, DEPICTED.]  To  paint;  to  portray;  to  describe; 
to  delineate ;  to  sketch ;  to  represent. 

De-pIc'tion,*  71.  Act  of  depicting;  a  painting.  Siawiitt.  [R.] 

De-pTct'pre,  (d§-pikt'yyr)  v.  a.  To  represent  in  colors;  to 
depict.  SItenstone. 

D£f';-i.ate,  v.  a.  [depilo,  L.]  To  pull  off  hair.  Cockeram. 

Dep-i-la'tiqn,  71.  A  pulling  off  the  hair.  Dryden, 

||D?-PlL'A-TQ-RV,  fde-pil'Miir-e,  W.  P.  K.  Sm,  Wb  ;  de- 
pi'lMur-e,  5.  Ja.]  n.  A  substance  or  application  which 
takes  away  the  haii 

»De-pIl'^-tq-rv,  a.  Taking  away  the  hair.  Clminbers. 

liE-pi'Loys,  (jrDiSp'j-l.0Ds,  [de-pl'lus,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.;  dSp- 
e  liis,  K.  ^n. ;  d^-pl'lus  or  dep'^lua,  P.]  a.  Without  hair. 
Browne.  [R.] 

Dfip-L^N-TA'TlpN,  »  [deplanto,  L.]  Act  of  taking  up 
plants,  [r.] 

De-ple'tiqn,  71.  [deple*,  depletus,  L.]  The  act  of  empty- 
ing, particularly  the  animal  vessels,  by  bloodletting  or 
medicine. 

D?-PL.ii'Tp-RV,*  a.  Causing  depletion ;  emptying.  Med.  Jour, 

D^-PLo'RA-BLEja.  That  is  to  be  deplored  ;  miserable ;  lam- 
entable ;  sad ;  calamitous. 

De-plo'ra-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  deplorable. 

D¥-plo'rA-BI*¥»  *^  Lamentably ;  miserably. 

tD:E-PL6'RATE,' a.  Lamentable;  hopeless.  U Estrange, 

DfiP-Lp-RA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  deploring;  lamentation. 

De-PLORE',  «.  a,  \depUyro,  L.]  [i.  deplored  ;  pp.  deplor- 
ing, DEPLORED.]  To  lament;  to  bewail;  to  mourn;  to 
bemoan. 

fD;E-pi,OR'?D-L¥,  ad.  Lamentably.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fDE-PLORE'M?NT,  71.  A  weeping ;  a  lamenting.  Cockeram, 

Db-pl6r'?R,  n.  One  who  deplores. 

P:^-PI'6r'INO,*  n.  Lamentation  ;  a  weeping.  J*'.  Butler. 


D5-PI.5?',  e.  a.  [ddployer,  Fr.]   It.  depli 
ING,  DEPLOYED.]  (Jl/^.)  To  uufold  ;  to  oxteud ;  to  die  luy 


.  oeploted;  pi   de  cor 


as  a  body  of  troops 

D^-PLof',*  71.  (J»/i/.)  The  expansion  of  a  body  of  tntop^ 
previously  compacted  in  a  column,  so  as  to  present  a  hrgt 
front.  Brande.  [Orabb. 

DE-PLoJ'M:]gNT,*-  n.  [ddployement^  Pr.]  Same  as  deploy 

Dfip-LV-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  plucking  off,^(Jlfed.)  A  faU 
of  the  eyelasheti,  from  swelled  eyelids. 

Dl^-PLUME^  i>.  a.  To  strip  of  feathers.  Hayward. 

Dii-po-L^R-j-ZA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  depolarizing ;  the  re- 
storing of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  its  former  state 
Francia, 

De-po'l^r-ize  * D. 0.  To  deprive  of  polarity;  to  reduce  oi 
restore  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  its  former  state.  Branda 

fD^-PONE',  V.  a.  [depono,  L^  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ;  u 
depose.  liudibras. 

Dj?-p6'nent,  71.  (irfMo)  One  who  makes  a  deposHinn,  oi 
gives  information  on  oath  ;  a  witness.  —  (Gfram.)  A  depo 
nent  verb. 

D?-PO'N?NT,  a.  (Cfram.)  Noting  Latin  verba  which  huTe 
a  passive  form  but  an  active  meaning. 

D?-p6p'V-LATE,  v.  a.  [depopuloTy  L  ]  [i.  depopulated  ;  pp 
DEPoruLATiNo,  DEPOPULATED.]  To  ueprivo  of  inhabitant B 
to  unpeople  ;  to  lay  waste, 

DE-p6p'y-LATE,  V.  71,  To  become  dispeopled.  OoldsmifA 

DE-pfip-y-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  depopulating ;  havoc. 

D]^-p6P'V-l*A-TpR,  71.  One  who  depopulates. 

D:e-port',  v.  a.  [deporter,  Fr.]  [i.  deported  ;  pp.  depori 
ING,  DEPORTED.]  [f  To  Carry  away.  Digby.]  To  carry ;  t« 
demean  ito  behave ; — followed  by  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

tpE-PORT%  71.  Demeanor;  deportment.  Milton, 

DiSip~pR-TA'TipN,  71.  [depwiafio,  L.]  Act  of  carrying  away 
removal;  transportation;  exile;  perpetual  banishment 

D:^-PORT'n[ENT^Ti.  IdiportementjFt.]  Conduct;  demeanor 
behavior;  carriage. 

De-pos'vble,  a.  That  may  be  deposed. 

Di-PO'^^L,  71.  Act  of  deposing;  deposition.  Foz. 

D?-p6§E',  v.  a.  [deposer,  FT.T[i.  deposed;  pp,  depo3ino, 
DEPOSED.]  [f  To  lay  down.  iFoodward.]  To  degrade  from 
a  throne  or  high  station;  to  takeaway;  to  divest:  —  to 
give  testimony ;  to  attest  on  oath. 

D^-VO^E'fV.n.  To  bear  witness ;  to  testify.  Sidney. 

D^-PO^'£R,  71.  One  who  deposes ;  a  deponent. 

D^-Po^'iNG,  71.  Act  of  one  who  deposes. 

D]^-pd|'lT,  V.  a,  [depono,  depositum,  L,]  [j.  deposited;  pp 
DEPQBiTiNG,  DEFoaiTED.l  To  lay  up ;  to  lodge  in  any 
place ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security ;  to  place ;  to 
commit ;  to  intrust ;  to  pledge. 

D?-p65'jt,  71.  [d^ositum,h.]  That  which  is  thrown  down, 
left,  and  lodged ;  any  thing  committed  to  the  care  of  an- 
other ;  a  pledge ;  a  pawn ;  a  security ;  state  of  a  thing 
pawned  or  pledged. 

D:e-p65'j-t^-rV,  «■  One  with  whom  any  thing  is  intrusted 

DJ5-p6§'JT-:^D,*p.  o.  Placed;  laid  up  ;  laid  aside 

D^-pSs'it-Ing,  71.  A  laying  aside 

D£p-p-^i"TipN,  (dgp-9-zish'un)  n.  Act  of  deposing  or  of 
depositing ;  that  which  is  deposited  ;  subsidence  of  matter 
—  (Law)  The  testimony  of  a  witness  or  deponent  reducea 
to  writing  and  signed : — the  act  of  deposing,  whether  oj- 
a  king  from  his  throne  or  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office. 

DE-p6§'l-TpR,*  n.  One  who  makes  a  deposit  Sir  Wm.  Jonea 

D?-p6s'i-Tp-R¥,  n.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged. 

DE-FO^'f-T&Mf  n.  [L.1  A  deposit.   fVarburton. 

De-pot',  (de-p6')  71.  [Pr.j  A  military  depository  for  tha 
stores  of  an  army ;  a  store  or  warehouse :  —  a  place  for 
starting  and  stopping  on  a  railroad,  &c.  Brit.  Crit. 

D£p-RA-VA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  depraving  or  making  bad  ;  cor 
ruption  ;  degeneracy  ;  depravity. 

Di?-PRAVE',  V,  a.  [dqjravo,  L.]  [i.  depraved  ;  pp,  deprat 
iKG,  DEPRAVED.]  To  make  bad  ;  to  vitiate ;  to  corrupt ;  tr 
contaminate. 

D^-praved',*  (d^-pravdO/*. «.  Corrupted;  corrupt ;  viciou» 

D:?-prav'ed-L¥,  ad.  In  a  vitiated  manner.  Browne. 

De-prav'^d-n£ss,  71.  Corruption.  Bp.  HalL 

fD^-PRAVE'M^NT,  71,  A  vitiated  state ;  depravation.  Brownt. 

De-prav'er,  71,  One  who  depraves. 

D5-prav'jwg,  71.  A  corrupting;  a  traducing. 

D^-PRlv'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  depraved;  wickedness 
vice  ;  corruption ;  a  vitiated  state. 

D£p're-C;Jl-ble,  o.  That  may  be  deprecated  or  entreated 


D£p're-cate,  v.  a.  \deprecor,  L.]  [i.  deprecated  ;  pp.  de> 
RECATiNG,  deprecated.]  To  beg  off;  to  pray  deliveranc4 
from  ;  to_ avert  by  prayer. 

D£p-RE-CA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  deprecating;  prayer  again^ 
evil ;  entreaty. 

D£p'RE-CA-T4VE,a.  Deprecatory.  Comber. 

DiSp'R^-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  deprecates. 

D£p'RE-CA-Tp-RV,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate  ;  entreating 

DE-pRis'ci-ATE,  (de-prg'she-at)  v.  a.  [depretio,  LJ  [i.  »■• 
preciated;  pp.  depreciating,  depreciated,]  To  bi  nf 
a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ;  to  lessen  in  value  ;  to  di»- 
parage  ;  to  detract ;  to  traduce;  to  degrade. 
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>?  Pafi'ci-STE,*(de-pr5  ah?-at)  ?j.  n.  To  fall  in  value  or 
b)  become  of  lesa  value.  Smart.  [So  used  in  the  U.  S., 
but  not  often  by  good  English  writers.] 

D¥-pbe-ci-a'tion,  (de-pre-she-a'ahyn)  n.  Act  of  depreci- 
atingj  act  of  lessening  the  value ;  decrease  of  value. 

Dip-PHE'cj-VTlVE,*  (df-prS'she-gi-tiv)  a.  Tending  to  de- 
preciate. Sm-art. 

DE-pRE'ci-A-TpR,*  (de-prS'she^-tur)  n.  One  who  depre- 
ciates. Enox. 

D?-PRE'ci-/L-Tp-Ry,*  (de-pre'sh9-5i-t?-r?)  «•  Tending  to  de- 
pj  eciate.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Dep'be-date,  V,  a.   [deprmdor,  L.]  [i.  depredated  j  pp. 

DEFSEDATINO,  DEPREDATED.]    TO  rob  J  tO  pillage  J  tO  Spoil  } 

to  devour. 

DEp-r^-da'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  depredating ;  robbery ;  pillage  j 
a  robbing ;  a  spoiling;  waste. 

D£p're-da-T9R,  n.  One  who  depredates ;  a  robber 

D£p'RE-DA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Committing  depredation  j  robbing. 
Baxter. 

D£p-R5-HiSND',  V.  a.  [deprehendo^  ^'^S^'  dephehended  ; 
jip.  DEPRi^HENDiNo,  DEPREHENDED.]  To  take  unawures  j 
to  discover.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [r.] 

fD£p-R:?-H£N'si-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deprehended  or  ta- 
ken. Petty. 

tD£F-R^-H£ir's;-BLE-Ntss,  7t.  State  of  being  deprehensi- 
ble.  Bailey, 

tpEp-R^-HEpf'siON,  71.  A  seizing.  Bp.  HaU. 

D?-pr£ss',  v.  a.  [depressns,  from  dtprimOf  L.]  [i.  defre39ed  ; 
pp.  oEPREasiNo,  DEPRESSED.]  To  press  down  J  to  let  down  ; 
to  humble  \  to  deject ;  to  sink  j  to  degrade ;  to  abase  j  to 
bring  low. 

De-prEssed',*  (de-prSst')  p.  a.  Dejected  ;  pressed  down  ; 
disheartened. — (Bot.)  Flattened  from  point  to  base.  P. 
Cyc. 

iJE-PREs'sipN,  (de-prSsh'un)  n.  Act  of  depressing ;  state  of 
being  depressed;  dejection;  melancholy;  act  of  hum- 
bling ;  abasement,  —  Depression  of  an  equation.  {Algebra) 
The  bringing  of  it  into  lower  and  more  simple  terms  by 
division.  —  Depression  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  star. 
{Astron.)   Its  distance  below  the  horizon. 

D?-PREs'sjve,  a.  Tending  to  depress.   Thomson. 

D:^-PREss'pR,  n.  One  who  depresses.  —  {Anat.)  A  muscle 
that  depresses  some  part  of  the  body. 

DEp'rj-mEnt,  a.  [deprimfinSf  L.]  (Anal.)  Noting  a  muscle 
that  depresses  the  external  ear.  Derham. 

De-priv'a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  deprivation.  Hooker. 

D£p-R.l-VA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  depriving;  loss.  — (iaw)  The 
deposition  of  a  clergyman  from  his  benefice,  orders,  or 
station. 

D5-PRIVE',  V.  a.  \^de  and  privo,  L.]  [i.  depr[ved  ;  pp.  de- 
priving, DEPRIVED.]  To  take  from  ;  to  bereave  of;  to  hin- 
der ;  to  debar  from  ;  to  abridge  ,  to  release. 

tDE-PRivE'M?NT,  7u  Deprivation.  Ricaui. 

De-priv'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  deprives. 

DEPTH,  71.  [diupitkj  Goth.]  The  distance  or  measure  below 
the  surface;  deepness;  a  deep  place;  not  a  shoal;  the 
abyss  ;  the  middle  or  height  of  a  season  ;  profundity ;  ob- 
struseness;  obscurity;  sagacity.  —  Depth  of  a  squadron  is 
the  number  of  men  in  a  file. 

VpEpTH'EN,  (dSp'thn)  V.  a.  To  deepen.  Diet. 

DEpth'less,*  (I.  Having  no  depth.  Francis. 

'D?-PU'CE-i,ATE,  u.  a.  To  deflour;    to  rob  of  virginity. 

Diet 
D?-pDlse',  ?f.  a.  [depelhj  depvlsum,  L.]  To  drive  away. 
Cockeram. 

D^-PtlL'sipN,  n.  A  dffvingaway.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

D^-pGl'sp  RV,  a.  Puuing  away  ;  averting.  Bailey,  [r.] 

DEP'V-IJlTE,  V  a.  f  Jepurer,  Fr.j  [i.  depurated  ;  pp.  dep- 
URA■^t^•  ,  DEfUHA-iTD.]  To  punfy ;  to  cleanse.  Boyle. 

I>Ep  •/  hiTE,  a.  U(ejnsed  ;  pure.  OlanvUle. 

J£p  f-f  ;>'TipN,  T*   Purification  ;  a  cleansing.  Browne, 

JEp  (l-Vi.  Tp;  ,"  /■,  He  or  that  which  cleanses.  Kirhy. 

>Ep'V  R*--Tp  r  if*  a.  Tending  to  purify  or  free.  Sydenham. 
D^-pOrl',  *  d   To  cleanse  ;  to  purge.  Raleigh. 

DE-pyR^GA---p-Ry,  a.  Having  power  to  purge,  Cotgrave. 

>Ep-V-TA'iiON,  n.  Act  of  deputing  ;  the  persons  deputed  ; 
deiegatj'j'i  ,  vicegerency.  Shak. 

DEp'y-T>.-'iPR,*  7i.  One  who  grants  deputation.  Locke. 

3?-PUTE',  V  a.  [d&puter,  Fr.J  p.  deputed;  pp.  deputing, 
deputed  ]  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent;  to  con- 
sfltute ;  to  send  wiih  a  special  commission. 

Ue-put'ed,*j>.  a.  Empowered  to  act  for  another;  dele- 
gated. 

DEp'V-TIZE^*  ».  a  |i.  DEPUTIZED ;  pp.  DEPUTiziPfo,  depu- 
tized.] To  de,>ute ,  to  employ  or  appoint  as  deputy.  Port 
Folio.  {Co\lfA)ikK.i,  n.  S.l 

PEp'v-tV)  n.  \di^h.ti,  Fr.J  One  appointed  or  elected  to  act 
for  anothe.1 ,  a  representative ;  a  delegate ;  a  substitute  ; 
an  envoy  ;  ti  lieutenant ;  a  viceroy. 

De-quan'  .  4-TaTE,  ^de-qii<Sn'te-tat)  ».  a.  [de  and  quanti- 
tJis^  LJ   -o  diminish  fie  quantity  of.  Browne. 

De  Qufj^uh  sifR  Dfn-sE^ZfiVy*  n.  (Law)  A  writ  of  en- 
try. Orabk 
CR.  A  te'/R  used  in  the  beginning  of  names  of  places; 


generally  derived  (torn  dear,  a  wild  beast.  Qths^n  r  Cam 

den. 

D^-rX^'i-nate,  ».  o.  [d^ociTter,  Fr.]  To  pluck  or  tear  uf 
by  the  roots  ;  to  destroy ;  to  extirpate.  Shak.  [R.l 

De-rX9-j-na^tipn,*  n.  Act  of  plucking  up  by  t"he  rooti. 
Maund&r. 

tD:^-RAiGN',  (de-ranO  v.  a.  [dareigner.  Nor.  Fr,]  (Law)  Ta 
prove ;  to  justify ;  to  disorder ;  to  turn  out  of  course 
to  derange.    Whishaw. 

De-rai&n'm]ent,  (de-ran'ment)  n.  {Law)  The  act  of  de 
raigning ;  a  discharge  of  profession  ;  a  departure  from  re 
ligion ;  derangement.  Blount. 

De-rain',  De-rain'ment.  See  Deraion,  Deraignmeivt 

D^-RAN^e',  v.  a.  [dirangcTj  Fr,]  [i.  deranged;  pp.  de- 
RANQiNG,  DERANGED.]  To  tum  out  of  the  proper  course 
to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder ;  to  confuse  ;  to  disconcert  ■ 
to  discompose.  Burke. 

De-ranged',*  (de-ranjd')  p.  ».  Put  out  of  place;  mis- 
placed ;  disordered  in  mind. 

DE-RAN(jrE'MENT,  71.  Act  of  deranging  ;  state  of  being  de- 
ranged; disorder;  discomposure  of  mind  or  intellect 
insanity. 

|De-ray',  71.  [desrayer,  Fr.]  Tumult ;  noise  ;  jollity  ;  solem 
nity.  Douglass. 

fDERE,  V.  a.  To  hurt.  Spenser. 

Dere,  a.  Hurtftil;  dire;  sad.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

De-reign'ment,*  (d^-ran'meut)  n.  (Law)  See  Deraign- 
MENT.  Hardwicke. 

DER'E-LtcT,  n.  (Law)  Any  thing  forsaken  or  left,  or  inten- 
tionally cast  away. 

DEr'^-lIct,  a.  [derelietv^,  L.]  Wilfully  or  intentionally  re- 
linquished ;  leu ;  forsaken. 

Der-:e-l1c'tipn,  71.  Act  of  leaving;  state  of  being  left; 
desertion ;  abandonment. 

De-ride',  u.  a,  [dendeOj  L.^  [i.  derided  ]  pp.  DERiDiifa, 
DERIDED,]  To  laugh  at  with  contempt  or  ill-nature;  to 
scoff  at ;  to  jeer ;  to  mock, 

De-rid'er,  71.  One  who  derides  ;  a  scoffer. 

De-rid'ing-lv,  ad.  In  a  jeering  manner.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

DE-Ri"§ipN,  (d§-rizh'un)  71.  Act  of  deriding  or  laughing 
at ;  contempt ;  scorn  ;  ridicule ;  a  jeering. 

De-rVsive,  a.  Containing  derision  ;  scoring.  Pope. 

DE-Ri'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  derisive  manner.  Herbert. 

DE-Ri'sp-Ry,  a.  Mocking;  ridiculing.  Shaftesbury. 

De-riv'a-ele,  a.  That  may  be  derived ;  attainable  by 
derivation  ;  deducible,  as  from  a  root  or  cause. 

fDER'i-VATE,  V.  a.  To  derive.  Huloet. 

DEr-i-va'tipn,  n.  Act  of  deriving ;  that  which  is  de- 
rived ;  deduction  from  a  source ;  the  tracing  of  a  word 
from  its  original ;  the  word  so  traced  ;  a  diversion  from 
a  natural  channel. 

DER-l-VA'TlpN-AL,*  0.  Relating  to  derivation.  Latham. 

De-rIv'a-tIve,  a.  Derived  or  taken  from  another. 

De-rIv'a-t^'vE)  n.  A  thing  or  word  derived  from  another  | 
a  derivative  word. 

De-rIv'a-tIve-ly,  ad.  In  a  derivative  manner.  Pearson. 

De-rive',  u.  a,  [derlvo,  L.]  [i,  derived;  pp.  deritinO| 
DERIVED.]  To  draw  from;  to  deduce  from  its  source  01 
origin ;  to  trace ;  to  receive ;  to  divert ;  to  deduce  ;  to  in- 
fer.—  (Oram.)  To  trace  a  word  from  its  source  or  origin. 

De-rive',  v.  n.  To  come  from  ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 

De-rIved',*  (de-rivd')  p.  a.  Deduced  from  its  original. 

De-riv':?r,  tu  One  who  derives. 

DErm,*  n,  (Zool.)  The  true  skin,  or  organized  layer  of  thfl 
tegumentary  covering  of  animals.  Brande. 

Der'mal,*  o.  Belonging  to  the  skin.  Brande. 

DteR'MA-TolfD,*  a.  (Med.)  Resembling  the  skin.  DwnglisoTU 

DER-M^-TOL'p-ay,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  skin  and  its 
diseases.  Brande. 

Der-m6g'ra-phy,*  71.  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  skio. 
Dunglison. 

Der'moId,*  a.  (Med,)  Resembling  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

DER-MdT'p-My,*  n.  (Med.)  The  anatomy  of  the  Ekia. 
Dunglison. 

fDERiv,  a.  Sad  ;  solitary;  cruel.  More.  See  Deark. 

iDERN'pOL,  a.  Mournful.  BrysketU 
Vernier,  (dern-yAr'  or  der'ne-er)  [dern-yar',  S.W.JF 
K.  i  dern-ygr',  JE. ,-  dSr'n^-^r,  P.  Sm.'f  a.  [Fr.]  Last ;  the 
only  remaining.  Ayliffe.  —  It  is  a  French  word,  usert 
only  ill  the  phrase  dender  resort,  the  last  expedient. 

fDERN'LY,  ad.  Mournfully  ;  anxiously.  Sp&nser. 

DEr'P-gate,  V.  a.  [derogo,  L.]  [i,  derogated  ;  pp  dero* 
gating,  DEROGATED.]  To  losseu  the  extent  of  a  law 
distinguished  from  abrogate:  —  to  diminish ;  to  dispar- 
age ;  to  degrade.  Hale. 

DEr'p-gate,  v.  n.  To  detract;  to  lessen  reputation. 

DEr'p-gate,  a.  Degraded;  damaged.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [R.] 

DEr'p-g^te-ly,  ad.  In  a  disrespectful  manner.  ShiUt. 

DEr-P-Oa'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  derogating;  diminution; 
a  defamation  ;  detraction.  Hooker. 

iD:e-R6G'A-TlvE,  a.  Derogatory.  Browne. 
kjE-RdG'^-xp-Ri-LY,  ad.   In  a  detracting  manner.   An 
brey. 
D^-Rdo'^-Tp-R;-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  derogatory. 
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J15-r6<j'^-T(^-rY)  o-  Tending  to  lessen  or  take  from  j  de- 
tracting ;  degrading  ;  reproachfu      dishonorable 

D£r'k,|c,*  71.  (JVaiiL)  A  tackle,  used  at  the  outer  quarters 
of  a  Piizzen-yard,  consisting  of  a  double  and  single  block, 
coniiocted  by  a  fall.  Bramie.  —  (Arcli.)  A  machine  for 
rasing  heavy  weights, 

IpfiR'RjNG,  a.  Daring,  ^enser, 

DJER'Vfs,  n.  [Persiari^  A  sort  of  priest  or  monk  among 
the  Maliometans  in  Turkey  and  in  Asia,  sometimes  living 
in  a  monastery,  and  sometimes  leading  a  wandering  life. 

DE§'AR'J,  n.  &ee  Dksert. 

Diss'cANT,  (dea'kgmt)  n,  [deschajit,  old  Fr.J  A  song  or 
tune  composed  in  parts  j  a  discourse  ;  a  disputation  j  a 
disquisition. 

D?s-cXnt',  [d^s-kint^  S.  W.  P.  J.  K  Ja.  K.  Sin.  t  dSs'c^nt, 
Johnson^  Ash."]  v  n,  [i.  descanted  ;  fp.  descanting, 
DE3CANTED.]  To  slug  iu  parts }  to  run  a  division  or 
variety  upon  notes  ;  to  discourse  j  to  animadvert. 

D?s-cXnt'?r,*7i.  One  who  descants.  Foster. 

Des-cAnt'(ng,  71.  Act  of  one  who  descants  j  remark. 

DE-sciSND',  (de-sfind')  v.  n.  [descendo^  L.]  [i.  descended  ; 
pp.  descending,  descended.]  To  remove  from  a  liigher 
place  to  a  lower;  to  go  downwards ;  to  come  down ;  to 
cnme  suddenly ;  to  make  an  invasion ;  to  proceed  as 
from  an  original ;  to  be  derived  from  j  to  fall  in  order  of 
inheritance  to  a  successor. 

De-sc£nd',  v.  a.  To  move  one's  self  down.  Milton, 

D^-scEnd'ant,  n.  The  offspring  of  an  ancestor. 

DescSnd'bnt,  a.  Fallingj  sinking;  descending. 

De-^cEnd'er,  n.  One  who  descends.  Hammond. 

D:^-sc£nd-i-bii.'i-tv,  ti.  Capability  of  descending,  or  of 
being  transmitted  from  ancestors.  Blacksttrne. 

De-sc£nd'j-ble,  a.  That  may  descend.  Halt. 

Di:-scEND'i:iva,f'  p,  a.  Coming  down;  coming  lower; 
falling ;  sinking. 

D?-sciiN'sipN,  Tde-sSn'shun)  n.  The  act  of  descending ; 
descent;  a  declension;  a  degradation. — {Astruii.)  The 
calculation  of  a  setting  body  with  relation  to  a  right 
sphere,  then  called  the  right  ascension;  or  to  an  oblique 
sphere,  and  then  called  oblique  ascGTision. 

De-sc£n'sipn-^l,  a.  Relating  to  descension  or  descent. 

De-sc£n'sjv_e,  a.  Descending;  having  power  to  descend. 

DSs-CEJV-so' Sf-&Mj*  n.  (CAeia.)  A  vessel  for  distillation. 
Crabb. 

De-sc£nt',  re.  Act  of  descending ;  progress  downwards; 
inclination  :  —  a  hostile  invasion  or  attack  :  —  transmis- 
sion by  succession  and  inheritance  ;  birth ;  extraction ; 
offspring ;  a  single  step  in  the  scale  of  genealogy ;  a 
rank  in  the  order  of  being. 

D?-scrib'4.-ble,  a.  That  may  be  described.  Paley. 

D:^-scribe',  v.  a.  [describOf  L.l  [i.  described  ;  p^,  de- 
BCRiRiNG,  DESCRIBED.]  To  delineate;  to  mark  out;  to 
define  by  properties  or  accidents  ;  to  represent  by  words  j 
to  relate  ;  to  recount. 

D:^-sch,i'bent,*  a.  (Oeom.)  Applied  to  a  line  or  superficies, 
by  motion  of  which  a  superficies  or  solid  is  described. 
Crabb._ 

D?-sceib'er,  jt.  One  who  describes. 

D?-SCRi'ER,  Ti.  One  who  descries  ;  a  discoverer. 

D:e-scrIp'tiqw,  (d^-skrip'shyin)  n.  The  act  of  describing; 
a  delineation  of  properties  or  characteristics ;  relation ; 
explanation;  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  a  thing 
s  described ;  a  definition  by  specifying  properties,  ac- 
cidents, or  characteristics ;  sort  or  kind. 

jE-scRip'Tj.vE,  a.  That  describes  ;  describing.  [Rev. 

pE-scR/P'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  descriptive  manner.  Month. 

1»^-scrIp'tjve-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  descrip- 
tive. Millman. 

fDE-scRlVE',  V.  0.  [deserivere.  It.]  To  describe.  Bp.  Fisher. 

UE-scRY',  v.  cu  [descrierj  Fr.]  \i,  descried  ;  pp.  descry- 
ing, DsscRiED.J  To  spy  out  at  a  distance  ;  to  find  out ;  to 
detect ;  to  discover;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

De-scry',  ^.-'Discovery ;  thing  discovered.  Shak.  [b.] 

tp£s'E-c  ATE,  V.  a.  [desecQ^  L.]  To  cut  off;  to  mow.  Cokeram, 

D£s'E-craT£,  v.  a,  [desacroj  L.]  [i.  desecrated  ;  pp. 
DEaECEATiNG,  DESECRATED.]  To  profane  by  misapplica- 
tion ;  to  pervert  from  a  sacred  purpose  ;  to  dishonor. 

D£s-E-cBA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  desecrating ;  profanation. 

D£§'EBT,  Ji.  A  wilderness  ;  a  waste ;  solitude. 

Dfi^'ERT.  a.  Wild  i  waste;  solitary.  ShaJu 

De-$£RT',  (d^-zert')  V.  a.  [deserOj  L.J  [i.  deserted  ;  pp. 
deserting,  deserted.]  To  leave  without  permission,  as 
a  post  of  duty ;  to  forsake  j  to  fall  away  from ;  to  aban- 
don ;  to  leave. 

DE-^i^RT',  V.  n.  To  quit  the  army  or  post  to  which  one 
belongs. 

D¥-§3ert',  n.  Degree  of  merit  or  demerit;  claim  or  right 
to  reward ;  merit ;  worth ;  excellence ;  virtue. 

De-§ert',  n.  See  Dessert. 

De-^ert'ieir,  n.  One  who  deserts;  an  abandoner. 

M5:^-sert'fuL,  a.  Meritorious;  deserving.  Beatim,  Sf  Ft. 

De-^er'tipn,  n.  Act  of  deserting;  state  of  being  de- 
serted :  act  of  forsaking  .he  army,  or  one's  post :  —  reli- 
gious despondency.  Bp.  Hall, 


D:^-91^rt'l:!^ss,  a.  Without  desert  or  merit.  Beaum,  ^  FL 
De-^^rt'l^ss-LV}  ad.  Without  desert.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
tD:?-^i3R'TKJCE,  n.  She  who  deserts.  Milton. 
I):?-9ERVe',  (d?-zervO  v.  a.  [deseroir^  Fr.]  [i.  deserved 

pp.  DESERVING,  DESERVED.]  To  be  worthy  of  (either  goo4 

or  ill) ;  to  merit ;  to  earn. 
De-^erve',  V,  n.  To  be  worthy  of  reward  or  punishment 

South. 
D:^-§erved',*  (de-ze'rvdO;».  o.  Merited;  earned. 
DE-|i3R'v?D-LY,  (d^-zSr'vgd-l?)  ttd   Worthily.  MiltoTu 
D:^-¥ERV'jER,  n.  One  who  deserves  or  merits. 
DE-§fiRV'|NO,  71.  Act  of  meriting;  desert 
DE-^ERY'lNa,"*  a.  Worthy ;  meritorious  ;  having  desert. 
D:^-^ERy';NO-ijV,  id.  In  a  deserving  manner   B.  Jomoru 
DIs-HJl-BIlle',  n.  See  Dishabille. 
D:^-sTc'c^JVT,  n.  An  application  that  dries  up.   Wiseman. 
De-s1c'c^nt,*  a.  Drying  up,  as  moisture  or  humors.  AHu 
||Dij:-sIc'CATE,  [d?-sik'kat,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ft.. 

dSs'^-kat,  fVh.Joknso-n.]  v.a,  [deeiccOf  L.]  [i.  desiccateci  , 

pp.   DESICCATING,    DESICCATED.]    To  dry    Up  j  tO    exhiiUSl 

of  moisture. 

|Jp?-slc'CATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  dry.  RicauU 

DJSs-jc-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  drying  ;  state  of  being  dried 

De-sIc'c/l-tIve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying. 

Dje-sIc'c^-tIve,  n.  A  drying  or  absorbing  substance- 

De-sId^£R-ate,  v.  a.  [i.  desiderated; pp.  desideratinu, 
desiderated.]  To  be  in  want  of;  to  want;  to  desir' 
Chejfne. 

De-sId'er-^-tIve,*  n.  An  object  of  desire.  Harris. 

D]E-s1d':^R--J--tIve,*  a.  Having  or  implying  desirr* 
Beattie. 

De- s1d-er-a' TT/M^  n.  lh.\  pi.  j>ESTi}ERATA.  Some- 
thing not  possessed,  but  desired  or  wanted ;  a  thing 
wanted.  _ 

fDE-slD-j-OSE',  a.  [desidiosusy  L.]  Idle  ;  lazy.  Bailey. 

[|DE-ai&N',  (de-sin'"  or  de-zin')  [d?-sin',  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
R.  fVb.j  de-zin',  5.  E.  Ja.  K."]  v,  a.  [designo,  L.]  [i.  de- 
signed; pp.  DESIGNING,  DESIGNED.]  To  purposo  ;  to  in- 
tend; to  devote  intentionally;  to  propose;  to  plan;  to 
project ;  to  form  in  idea ;  to  sketch,  as  a  first  draaght ;  to 
delineate. 

||D?-sign',  (de-sin'  or  d?-zin')  n.  That  which  is  designed 
a  project ;  an  intention  ;  a  purpose ;  a  scheme  ;  a  plan  of 
action  ;  a  sketch  ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  works  from 
the  art  of  drawing,  as  distinguished  from  coloring.— 
{Mus.)  The  invention  and  conduct  of  a  subject. 

][p?-siGN^VBLE,  (d?-3in'?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  designed. 

D£s'ig-nate,  [des'ig-nat,  fT.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  R.  Wb.  Rees 
d^-sig'nat,  P.  Jj  V.  a,  [i.  designated  ;pp.  designating, 
DESIGNATED.]  To  point  out ;  to  distinguish.  Brit.  Crit. 

D£s'iG-NATE,  a.  [designatitSy  L.]  Marked  out ;  appointed. 
Sir  O.  Budi,  [h.] 

D£s-;£r-NA'TiQrf,  n.  The  act  of  designating;  appoint- 
ment; direction;  import;  intention. 

DEs'iG-NA-TlVE,  a.  Appointing  ;  showing.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 

Dfis'jG-NA-TQR,*  71.  One  who  designates :  —  an  oflicer  who 
assigned  seats  to  the  spectators  at  the  ancient  Roman 
games.  Brande. 

||De-signed',*  (de-slnd'  or  d?-zindO  p,  a.  Intended 
projected  ;  planned. 

||De-sign'ed-lv,  ad.  Intentionally.  Ray. 

||Be-sign'er,  n.  One  who  designs  or  plans ;  a  purposer 
a  plotter ;  a  contriver ;  one  who  conceives  or  forms  # 
plan  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &;c. 

I  tD^-slGN'rOL-WESS,  n.  Abundance  of  design.  Barroto, 
De-sign'ing,  a.  Insidious  ;  treacherous. 
De-sign'ing,  71.  The  art  of  drawing. 

1  De-sIgn'less,  a.  Without  intention  or  design. 

j  De-3ign'less-lv,  ad.  Inadvertently. 

I  tDE-slGN'MJ?NT,7i.  Purpose;  intent.  Shak. 

fDfis'j-NfiNCE,  n.  [desino,  L.]  A  close  ;  end.  Bp  Hiw 

fDEs'i-NfeNT,  a.  Ending :  extreme.  B.  Jonson. 

D^-slp'i-fiNT,*  a.  Foolish  ;  trifling  ;  playful.  Smart. 

De-sir' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  desired  ;  worthy  of  desire 
pleasing;  delightful. 

De-§ir'^-bi*e-n£ss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  desirable. 

De-§ir'^-bly,*  fl(i.  In  a  desirable  manner.  Dr.  Mien. 

D¥-^iRE',  (d'e-zir')  n.  [d^siry  Fr.]  Uneasiness  of  the 
mind  from  the  absence  of  something  wanted ;  eager- 
ness to  obtain  or  enjoy  ;  a  longing  for;  thing  desired. 

Dl^-^IRE',  (d^-zir')  V.  a.  [i.  desired  ;  pp.  desiring,"  dk 
SIRED.]  To  wish  for;  to  hanker  after;  to  long  for;  ta 
covet ;  to  express  wishes  ;  to  ask  ;  to  entreat ;  to  solic  t 

D?-$Trei>',*  (d?-zird')  p.  a.  Wished  for;  longed  fif 
coveted. 

tD^-jlBE'L^ss.a.  Without  desire.  Donne, 

i)E-§iR':^R,  n.  One  who  desires. 

De-§ir'ovs,  a.  Full  of  desire ;  eager ;  longing  after 

DE-^iR'oys-LV,  ad.  Eagerly  ;  with  desire.  South. 

Di?-siB'ovs-N£ss,  n.  Fulness  of  desire.  Bailey. 

i|Di:-s!sT'  [d?-sist',  m  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  R.  Wb  ,•  dft 
zizt',  S.]  V.  n.  [deaisto,  h,]  To  cease  from;  to  stop;  U 
leave  off.  MUton, 

!|De-s1st'ance,  n.  Act  of  desisting;  cessation.  Boyle, 
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O:^  sTs  TIVE,*  0.  [desitua,  L.]  Ending;  concluding. 
Walker. 

pfis'l-TjVE  o.  Ending;  final;  desistive.  Watts. 

D£sK,  7t.  An  uclining  table  for  the  use  of  writera  or  readers. 

D£sK,  V.  0.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  desk.  John  Hall.  [R.] 

D£s'M|NE,*  71.  (^Min,)  A  mineral  substance.  Cleaveland. 

DES-M(59'RA.-PHy,*n.  (Med.)  A  description  of  ligaments. 
Dwitffliaon. 

D?s-MOL'p -^¥,*  n.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  ligaments. 
Dmig-lisov^ 

Di:s-M6T'c-My,*  Jt.  (Med.)  The  dissection  of  the  liga- 
ments. £unglison. 

Di^s'p-LATE,  a.  Without  inhabitants ;  laid  waste ;  soli- 
tary i  desert  j  afflicted  ;  comfortless. 

D£s'q-late,  v.  a,  [deaoloj  L.]  [i,  desolated  ;  ;»p.  deso- 
lating, DESOLATED.]  To  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  de- 
populate ;  to  lay  waste.  Bacon. 

Dihs'p-LATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  desolate  manner.  Sherwood, 

D£s'p-L.^rE-Niss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  desolate    Temple. 

D£s'p-LAT-ER,  71.  One  who  causes  desolation.  Mede. 

DEs-Q-la'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  desolating;  state  of  being  des- 
olate ;  a  desolate  place ;  gloominess ;  sadness. 

Dfis'p-LA-TpR,  71.    SeeDESOLATER. 

Di5s'p-L^-Tp-RV,  a.  Causing  desolation.  Bp,  Hall.  [R.] 

De-spA.1r',  71.  Expectation  of  certain  evil;  entire  loss  of 
hope  ;  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God ;  hopeless- 
ness; desperation;  despondency. 

Ue-spAir',  v.  n.  [desperOj  L.j  [i,  despaired  ;  pp.  despair- 
ing, DESPAIRED.]  To  be  Without  hope  ;  to  despond. 

(De-spA.ir',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  despair.  Sir  R,  Williams. 

tDE-SpA.lR'^-BLE,  a.  Unhopeful.  Cotirrave, 
»e^pAir':er,  71.  One  without  hope.  Dryderu 

tp'E-spAiR'FOL,  a.-  Hopeless.  Sir  P.  Sidney* 

DElspAiR'mG,*p.  a.  Indulging  despair;  hopeless. 

Di-SPAlR'iNQ-LV,  ad.  In  a  despairing  manner.  Browne. 

DjE-spXtch',  or  Djs-pAtch',  I),  a.  [dcpScherj  Fr. ;  dispac- 
ciarfi,  It.]  [i.  despatched;  pp.  despatching,  despatch- 
ed.]^ To  send  away  hastily ;  to  hasten ;  to  expedite ;  to 
send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death ;  to  perform  a 
business    quickly ;    to    conclude    an  afiair, 

05"  "  The  word  despatch,  till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected  it, 
was  always  written  with  an  i."  Walker.  —  It  is  spelled 
dispatch  in  the  dictionaries  of  Baret,  Cotgrave,  Holyoke, 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Dyche,  Martin,  Barlow, 
Lemon,  Crabb,  Webster,  and  Richardson: — despatch  in 
those  of  Johnson,  Entick,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Perry,  Sheri- 
dan, Walker,  Jones,  Browne,  Fulton  &  Knight,  Enfield, 
Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  &.  Reid.  Richardson,  although 
he  spells  it  dispatch,  says,  "  Despatch  is  more  consistent 
with  the  origin  of  the  word,  despescher  or  depScher,  [Fr.]  ; 
despackar,  [Sp.]  "  :  and  Mr.  Nares  says,  "  Dispatch  seems 
to  be  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  an  etymologist."  Good 
usage,  however,  as  well  as  the  dictionaries,  is  much 
divided. 

D:?-spXtch',  71.  Hasty  execution  ;  conduct ;  management ; 
an  express ;  hasty  messenger  or  message ;  a  message  from 
a  government. 

De-spAtch'er,  76,  One  who  despatches. 

D^-spXtch'fOl,  a.  Bent  on  haste.  Milton,  [r.] 

De-sp1ct',*7i.  {despectio,  L.]  Contempt.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

fDE-SP£c'TlpN,  71.  [despectio,  L.]  A  looking  down  ;  a 
despising.  W.  MpnUi^e. 

Dlis-PE-RA'DO,  rd6s-p?-ra'd6,  P.  E.  F.  Sin.  R.  Wb. ;  dSs- 
P§-iU'do,  Jo. ;  d6s-p§-ri'd6  or  dSs-pe-ra'do,  K.]  n.  [Sp.] 
pl-^  DESPERADOES.  One  who  is  desperate;  one  who  is 
reckless  of  danger. 

Otes'PE-R^TE,  a.  [desperatiLSy  L.]  Hopeless;  desponding; 
without  care  of  safety ;  irretrievable ;  mad ;  hot-brained ; 
furious. 

tDiSs'PE-R^TE,  71.  A  desperate  man.  Donne. 
Jfes'PE-RATE-Ly,  (U2.  In  a  desperate  manner  ;  madly 
t'Ss'PE-R^TE-wEss,  7L  State  of  being,  desperate. 
r  fes-PE-RA'TiQN,  Tu  Such  a  loss  of"  hope  as  impels  to 
greater  exertion;   absence  of  hope;    hopelessness;    de- 
spair. 
)£s'ff}-CA-BLE,  o.  \despicdbilis,  L.]  That  may  be  despised; 

base  ;  mean  ;  contemptible  :  vile  ;  worthless. 
>E3'P|-ca-ble-n£ss,  71.  Vileness  ;  worthlesaneas. 
Jfis'Pi-cA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  despicable  manner. 
DES-Pl"ciEN-cy,  (des-plsh'cn-s§)  ti.  A  despising.  JIfcde. 
)E-spi5'^-BLE,a.  Contemptible  ;  despicable.  QuaWes.  [r.] 
De-spi^'al,  n.  Scorn;  contempt.  Patrick. 
De^PI^e',  (d?-splz')  ».  a.  [despixio,  L.]   [i.  despised  ;  pp. 
despising,  despised.]  To  look   down  upon  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  disdain ;  to  scorn  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  abhor. 
D:^-SPi$'ED-;r£ss,  ti.    The  state  of  being  despised     Mil- 

toru 
De-spi$'er,  (d?-spiz'er)  ti.  One  who  despises, 
D:tf-spI§'iN»,  Ti.  Act  of  scorning ;  contempt. 
De-spItb'  71.  [dftspii,  old  Fr.J  Malice;  anger;  malignity; 
defiance  ;  unsubdued  opposition  ;  hatred ;  outrage. 
)E-SPITE',  V,  a.  To  vex;  to  offend.  Raleigh, 
b  i-spite'  *j>rep.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding.  —  "Despite 
tis  idiomatic  felicities."  Qu.  Rev. 


De-spite^fOl,  a.  Malicious;  fUll  of  spleen,  splio,  oi 
hate. 

De-spite'fOl-L¥,  ad  In  a  despiteful  manner;  maliciom 
jy ;  malignantly. 

D:?-spiTE'FOL-Nfis«,  n.  MaliCe ;  hate;  malignity. 

fDES-plT'E-oOs,  fl.  Malicious;  f\irious.  I^enser. 

tD:^s-pYT'E-o&s-LV,  ad.  lA  a  furious  manner.  Spenser. 

DlB-sPOlZi',  V.  a.  [despolioj  L.]  [i.  despoiled  ;  pp.  despoii^ 
iNG,  DESPOILED.]  To  rob J  to  deprive  j  to  divest;  ti 
strip  i  to  plunder. 

DE-spoIXi'^R.,  Tu  One  who  despoils.  Huloet. 

D]e:-sp61l'm:^nt,*  b.  Act  of  despoiling;  robbery.  Black, 
wood.  [B.] 

D?-sPO-Li-A'TIpN,M.  Act  of  despoiling.  Bailey,  [r.] 

D^>SPdND',  t).  71.  Idespondeo.  L.]  [i.  desponded;  pp.  dx* 
spoNDiNo,  DEiPONDED.]  To  be  cast  down;  to  despair* 
to  lose  hope. 

D]^-spdND'¥l*rcE,*  n.  State  of  despair;  despondency 
Johnson. 

De-sp5nd':^n-cv,  «•  Absence  of  hope  ;  dejection  of  mind  j 
melancholy ;  state  of  despair ;  despair ;  hopelessness 

De-sp5nd'ent,  a.  Despairing  ;  sad  ;  dejected  ;  hopeless 

De-spSnd'enx-LV,  ad.  Without  hope.  Barrow. 

Dii-spdND'ER,  Ti.  One  who  desponds, 

De-sp6nd'jng,*  p.  a.  Given  up  to  despondency ;  despair 
ing. 

DE-spdND'jNG-IiY,  ad.     In  a.   hopeless  manner. 

fDE-spOfr'SATE,  V.  a.  [desponso,  h.]  To  betroth.  Cock- 
eram. 

fDfis-ppN-SA'TlQN,  TI.  Act  of  betrothing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dfis'ppT,  n.  [d£o-7r(Jr//s.]  One  who  governs  with  unlimited 
power ;  an  absolute  sovereign ;  a  tyrant 

Des-p6t'jc,       I  a.    Absolute  in    power;    arbitrary;   ty 

Des-p6t'i-cal,  \     rannical. 

DEs-p5T'i-c^L-ii¥,  oi.  In  a  despotic  or  arbitrary  man- 
ner. 

Des-pSt'i-cal-nISss,  n.  Absolute  authority. 

Dfis'ppT-i^M,  7U  A  form  of  government  in  which  tha 
monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and  sovereign  authority ;  abso 
lute  power.  Burke. 

De-spu'mate,  [d^-spu'mat,  S.  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  des'pu-mat, 
Wb.  Davies.j  u.  tu  TdespuTBO,  L.]  To  throw  off  parts  in 
foam  or  scum  ;  to  froth ;  to  work. 

De-spu'mate,  v.  a.  To  throw  off  in  foam.  Cheyne.  [r.] 

Dfis-PV-MA'TipN",  Ti,  Act  of  throwing  off  scum  or  foam. 

Des-qua'mate,*  v.  a.  &  Tt.  To  scale  off.  Smart. 

D£s-QUA-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 

D:^:s-QuiM'^-Tg-R¥,  ti.  An  instrument  by  which  deaqua 
mation  is  performed,  L^Estrange. 

fDEss,  Ti.  A  table;  a  desk.  Spenser.  —  A  truss  of  hay 
Brockett. 

DE§-§i2RT',  (dez-ze'rt')  ti.  [dessert,  Fr.]  A  service  of 
fruits  after  the  substantial  parts  of  a  dinner  or  meal. 

jD£s'Ti-NATE,  V.  a.  [destino,  L.]  To  destine.  Fotherby. 

Ipis'TJ-NATE,  a.  Fixed;  determined.  Bp.  Morton. 

Dfis-Tj-NA'Tipw,  7u  Act  of  destining;  state  of  being  des- 
tined; purpose;  ultimate  design;  eud;  destiny;  fate; 
lot ;  doom. 

Dfis'TjNE,  (dSs'tin)  V.  a.  {destino,  L.]  [i.  destined  :  pp. 
DESTINING,  DESTINED.]  To  appoiut  Of  doom  Unalterably ; 
to  appoint;  to  devote;  to  doom;  to  sentence;  to  fii 
unalterably. 

Dfis'TjN-IST,*  n.  A  believer  in  destiny;  fatalist.  Phren 
Jour,  [r.] 

D£s'Ti-Ny,  71.  A  state  or  condition  appointed  and  deter- 
mined by  divine  power,  or  by  human  power ;  fate ;  in- 
vincible necessity  ;  doom ;  end  ;  lot. 

D£s'ti-tCte,  a.  [d£stitu.tus,  L.]  Forsaken;  abandoned; 
abject;  friendless  ;  being  in  want ;  poor. 

DEs'ti-tOte,  Ti.  One  who  is  destitute,  i*.  St.  John,  [r.] 

■|-D£s'T|-tOte,  V,  a.  To  forsake;  to  leave,  Fotherby. 

DEs'Tj-TUTE-N^ss,*  ii.  The  state  of  being  destitute 
Ash. 

D£s-T[-TtJ'TipN,  Ti.  State  of  being  destitute ;  utter  want. 

De-stro$',  w.  a.  [dcstrito,  L.]  [i.  destroyed  ;pj).  destrot 
ING,  DESTROYED.]  To  demolish;  to  ruin  ;  to  lay  waste  \ 
to  kill ;  to  raze  ;  to  waste  ;  to  consume  ;  to  annihilate  ; 
to  overturn. 

De-stro$'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  destroyed.  Huloet.  [R.] 

DE-sTRot'EB,  n.  One  who  destroys ;  a  murderer. 

DE-sTRoi?'irrG,*p.  o.  Laying  waste;  killing;  exterminat- 
ing. 

tpE-STRtJcT',  V.  a.  [des^-uchis,  L.]  To  destroy.  Mede. 

D^-STRticT-j-Blii'j-TV^  Liableness  to  destruction. 

Dii-aTROCT'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  destroyed  ;  perishablei 

D:?-STROcT'j-BliE-N£sa,*  Ti.  Destructibility,  Dr.  Allen. 

De-strOc'tipn,  Ti.  Act  of  destroying  ;  state  of  being  de- 
stroyed ;  ruin  ;  overthrow  ;  death. 

DE-sTRtJc'TipN-IsT,*  n.  One  who  favors  destruction.  Qic 
Rev. 

De-strDc'TJVE,  a  That  destroys ;  ruinous ;  fatid ;  mi* 
chievous ;  wasteful. 

De-strDc'T|ve,*  Ti.  A  destroyer;  a  radical  reformer.— 
A  term  of  reproach  from  political  opponents.    Qu.  /iev. 
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Pit-BTV  Oo'  rjVE-LV,  id.  In  0  destructive  mannor. 

0»-ftTR0o'civc-NJS:8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  defltruc- 
Mve.  — (i'Arcii,)  A  propensity  to  destroy,  kill,  or  mur- 
der 

D^-uthDc  T'pR,  7u  A  destroyer.  Boyle, 

Dfia-v-DA'npN,  n.  [demdatiOf  h,]  A  profuse  sweating. 

Dfia'uif-TC  DE,  (dfisAv?  tad)  [dfifl'^we-tQd,  fV.  J.  F.  fa.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wb.j  dG'sw^ild*  ^'i  d^-su'^-tud,  E.  Ash.]  n. 
[deHuoiudt^  L.I  Cessation  from  being  accustomud  j  dis- 
conMnuaice  of  habit;  disuse. 

Dli:-SD*,'PHV-R-STE,*  V.  a.  [i.  DGSULPHUnATGD  J  pp.  DGflUL- 
PHUhiTING,    DKSULPHURATEO.]     To    dOprlVO    Of    SUlphur. 

Smart, 

IIDEs'VL-Tp-Ri-LV,*  od.  In  a  desultory  nmnner.  Boyle. 

||l)£a'gL-T9-R(-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  desultory. 

tDlSa-VL-To'Ri-oOa,  a.  Desultory.  J^orris, 

^Ufis'gL-Tp-RV,  [dSs'yl-tvr-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Bm.  R. 
H'h  f  ii^-a\iVti}r'^y  Ash.  Enticlc,]a.  [desiLltoriuSi  L.]  Roving 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  loose  ;  cursory ;  hasty ;  slight ; 
uuseided  ;  immethodlcal ;  wavering. 

fDlji-aOMK',  V.  a.  [rfwumo,  L.]  To  take  from  j  to  borrow. 
Hate. 

DE-sv-NON'v-MiZE,*w.a.  To  show  not  to  be  synonymous  : 
to  dlacriiiiinuto  words  of  similar  meaninp.  Coleridge,  [R.j 

Dj?-TAch',  «.  a.  [ddtachert  Fr.]  [i.  detached  j  pp.  detach- 
ing, DKTAGHiiD.j  To  scvor }  to  dlsJoin  j  to  separate;  to 
disengage  ;  to  part  tVom :  to  send  out  as  a  part. 

D¥-tXched',*  (d9-tachtO  p.  0.  Separated;  disengaged; 
parted  from. 

Dip-TXcii'MijiNT,  n.  Act  of  detaching ;  the  thing  detached ; 
a  body  of  troops  sent  out  frum  the  main  army. 

D];:-TA1L',  (d^-tal')  v.  a.  [detainer^  Ft.]  [i,  detailed;  pp. 
DXTAiLiNo,  DETAILED.]  To  relate  particularly  ;  to  display 
minutely. 

Dj?-tXil'  or  De'tail,  [d9-tal',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  R. 
Wb.i  dC'tul,  5M.j7i.[Pr.]  A  minute  account;  an  account  by 
particulars ;  narrative  j  relation  ;  narration ;  recital ;  ex- 
planatiim.  ^;^  Smart  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
English  orthoijpista  who  places  the  word  detail  In  that 
class  of  words  of  two  syllables  which,  when  nouns,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the 
second.    It  is  common  in  the  United  States  to  pronounce 

It  dd'taiu 

D?-tail'i?r.  (d^-tal'^r)  k.  One  who  dotaiU. 

D^-tAin',  ((iQ-tan')  v.  a.  [rfflti/wo,  L.]  [i.  detained;  pp. 
DETAiNiNQ,  DETAINED.]  To  wUbholJ  J  to  keep  back  ;  to 
restrain  from  departure  j  to  hold  in  custody ;  to  keep ;  to 
retain. 

Dp-TAiN'uii:R,  II.  (Ziau)  A  writ.  — Properly,  (^etmuo.  See 
Detinue. 

r)J?-TAiN']?R,  H.  One  who  detains;  distention.  — (Law)  The 
act  of  unlawfully  holding  back  the  right  of  another  per- 
son. 

D^-TAiN'MijiNT,*  -a.  The  act  of  detaining  ;  detention. 
Blaakstune* 

DjP-tEct',  v.  a.  [rfelocCtw,  L.]  [t.  deteuted  ;  pp.  detect- 
ing, DETECTED.]"  To  lay  bare  that  which  was  meant  to  be 
concealed  ;  to  discover ;  to  find  out,  as  a  crime  or  artiUce ; 
to  convict. 

Di?-Tfic'T*-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  detected.  Qetit.  Mag, 

D\:-TfiCT'J?u,  71.  One  who  detects.  Skak. 

Diji-Tfic'TipN,  H.  Act  of  detecting;  state  of  being  detect- 
ed ;  discovery  of  guilt,  fraud,  or  of  any  thing  liidden. 

JDip-TEN'Jf-BRATE,*  1).  a.  To  dispel  darkness.  jJM. 

Djp-TfiNT',*  71.  A  stop  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  clock  in  striking.  Brmde. 

Diji-TfiN'xrpN,  II  The  act  of  detaining  j  state  of  being  de- 
tained ;  restraiiit;  conflnement. 

Di^-tUr',  v.  a.  [dsterreo,  L.]  [i.  detehred  ;pp.  deterring, 
DETERRED.)  To  dlscourage  by  terror;  to  hinder;  to  dis- 
suade ;  to  dishearten. 

D^-TliRpE',  0.  a.  [deterffo^  L.]  [L  deterged  ;  pp.  deterg- 
iNO,  DETKROED.]  To  cleanso,  Qs  a  soro.  Wiseman, 

D^-TEtt'yi^iNT,  a.  Having  the  power  of  cleansing. 

D^-t£r'|jI|;:nt,  n.  That  which  cleanses.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Du-te'I'-J-P-BaTE,  V,  a.  [deierior,  I».ir*-  deteriorated; 
pp.  DETERIORATING,  DETERIORATED.]  To  Impair;  to  make 
worse.  Boyle. 

D^-Tii'Rj-p-KATE,*  ti.  Tt.  To  grow  worse.  Smart. 

D?-T£-R(-p-RA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  making  worse;  state  of 
growing  worse.  Qathrie. 

DIjI-tUr'.ui^nt,  ».  Act  of  deterring;  hinderance ;  cause  of 
discoiira<rt'iiient.  Browne.  [R.J 

D^-Tl3R-M)-N^-BlL')-T¥i'"  n.  Quality  of  being  determina- 
ble.  Cutcridire. 

Diji-Tgu'Mf-NA-Ei'E,  a.  That  may  be  determined.  Bacoiu 

D^-T^n'M^-NA-BLE-Nfisa,'*  ».  State  of  being  determina- 
ble. SwtU 

Oi^-t^ii'mI-nXnt,*  0.  Causing  determination.  Coleridge. 

ID$-T)i  i'aw-nAte,  v.  a.  [dHerminerj  Fr.]  To  determine. 
Shak. 

DE-TfiR'Ml-N^TE^  a.  Settled  J  definite;  determined;  es- 
tablished ;  decisive ;  conclusive ;  fixed ;  rosolute. 

D^-TfiK'Mf-N^TE-LVr  ad»  In  a  determinate  manner. 


D^-tH  li'Ml-N^TE-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  detetMl 
nate.  Perry. 

D:i?-T)£R-ivi(-NA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  determining;  state  of  b» 
Ing  detorininod  ;  absolute  direction  ;  the  result  of  deli)> 
e ration  ;  resolution.  —  (Law)  Judicial  decision;  expira- 
tion ;  end, 

Dj^-tI^r'mi-x^'TIve,  u.  That  determines;  directing  to  a 
certain  end.  Watts. 

D^-TER'MJ-NA-TpR,  n.  One  who  determines.  Browne.  [R,] 

D^-tKr'M|NE,  (dHi^r'mjn)  v.  a.  [determinoy  h.][i,  dbteb' 

MINED  ;  pp.  DETERHININO,    ABTERHI  NED.]    To  HX  ;   tO  Set* 

tie ;  to  conclude ;  to  adjust ;  to  limit ;  to  define ;  to  r«- 

solve ;  to  decide. 
Djj:-TttR'MfNE,  V.  n.  To  conclude  ;  to  decide ;  to  end 
D:ip-T)iR'MiNED,*  (d^-ttir'mjiid)  p,  a.  Decided;  resolute, 

firmly  resolved ;  fixed ;  firm. 
D:^-it&'va.iN-}^D-LYt*  at/.    In  a  determined  manner.  Q». 

Rev. 
D]j:-TiiR'M}N-]j:R,  n.  One  who  determines. 
D£-TER-RA'xipN,  n.  Act  of  digging  open  the  earth.  Woitd- 

ward. 
D^-TER'aipN,  II.   [dctergOf  L.]    Act  of  cleansing  a  sc  • 

fViseiiian, 
Di^-T^R'sfVE,  a.  Having  power  to  cleanse.  Bullokar 
D]^-Ti3R'siVE,  iu  An  application  thiU  cleanses  wounds. 
D^-TisR'sivE-i.v,*  ad.  In  a  detersive  manner.  Baileij. 
Djf-Ti^R'ajVE-Hfias,*  n.  The  quality  of  bein g  detersive.  Ash 
Dj^-t£st',  v.  a.  [deiestori  L.]  [i,  detested  \pp.  uETEaxiNG 

DETESTED.]  To  hate  ;  to  abhor  ;  to  condemn  with  mdig. 

nation  or  dislike  ;  to  loathe  ;  to  abominate. 
D]^-T£aT'A-BliE,  a.  That  may  be  detested  ;  hateful. 
D^-TfiST'VELE-Kfias,  71.  Quality  of  being  detestable 
DJS-TfisT'VBiiVt  a-(^'  Hatefully  ;  abominably.  Sontk. 
DET-ijia-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  detesting ;  strong  dislike;  h^ 

tred  ;  abhorrence ;  abominiition. 
Di|:-Tfi8T'¥D,'''p.  a.  Hated;  abominated;  abhorred. 
D]^-t£st'^r,  tu  One  who  detests. 
D^-TURONE',  V.  a.    [de  and  throntLSj  L.]  [i.  dethronkij 

pp.  oETHHONiNa,  DETHRONED.]  To  uivest  of  regality  ;  t« 

depose  from  the  throne. 
Djj-turone'mijnt,  71.  The  act  of  dethroning. 
Dj^thron'i^r,  n.  One  who  dethrones. 
fDJf-TURO-Nj-zA'TipNj*  71.  The  act  of  dethroning.  Hall 

iD^-THRO'NiZE,  u.  a.  To  dethrone.  Cotgraoe. 
(JbT'j-NfiT,*  or  DJf-TlN'v-lT,*  «•  (^Law)  A  writ  which  liei 

where  one  holds  from  another  what  is  due.  Crabb. 
DliT'l-NUE,  orDi?-TlN'VE,  [dfiff-nu,  K.  Sm.  iVb,  Brando^ 

Crabb ;  dfj-ttn'y,  S.  W.  Ja7\  n,  \detenue.  Fr.]  {Law)  An 

action  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels,  or  deeds 

and  writings,  unlawfully  detained. 
D£T'p-NAT£,   v.n.  [d^onOy'Lt.]   [i.  detonated  ;  pp.  deto* 

NATiNO,  DETONATED.]    To  oxplodo  ;  to  make  a  noise  like 

thunder. 
Dfix'P-NATE,*  B.  o.    To  cause  to  explode  ;   to  inflame 

Brandt. 
DEt-p-nX'tipn,  71.  Act  of  detonating ;  an  explosion  by  the 

inflammation  of  combustible  bodies.  Boyle. 
D£t'p-nize,  v.  a.  &  7i.  To  detonate.  Arbut/mot. 
D^-TOR'sipN,  n.  A  wresting  ;  a  perversion.  Donne. 
Diji-TORT',  V.  a.  \dcU)rtuSylj.\    [i.  detohted  ;  pp.  uetort- 

ING,  detorted.]    To  twist;  to  Wrest  from  the  origina 

import,  meaning,  or  design.  Dryden,  [r.] 
DETdUR'^  (dH^r')  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  winding  ;  a  cir 

cuitous  way.  Dean  'Packer. 
Dlf-TRXcT',  v.nt  \detractwm.  Xt.]  [i.   detracted  ;  pp.  db 

tbactino,  detracted.]     To  depreciate  the  merit,  mn 

tives,  or  good  deeds,  &:c.,  of  another;  to  derogate;  to 

take  awav  by  envy  the  reputation  of  another ;  to  defame 

to  calumniate ;  to  vilify ;  to  slander. 
De-trXct'¥R,  n.  One  who  detracts  ;  detractor.  Spenser, 
Dj^-TrXct'ing-lv,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner.  Addisoiu 
D:^-trXc'tipn^  n.  Act  of  detracting  ;  depreciation ;  slan 

der ;  scandal ;  defamation. 
De-^'aXc'tiovs,  (-shi^s)  a.   Lessening  the  honor  of;  de 

tractory ;  dishonorable.  Johnson.  [R.] 
D]^-TrXc'tjve,  o.   Tending  to  detract  or  take  away  ;  dis 

posed  to  derogate.  Bp.  Morton. 
DE-TRXc'TJVE-N£as,*  n.  Quality  of  being  detractive.  AsK 
Djj-trXct'PR,  71.   One  who  detracts.  — (jSitai.)  A  uvis(^li 

that  draws  down. 
D]p-TRXc'Tp-RV,  a.  Defamatory;  derogatory.  Browne 
Di?-trXct'R]?s3,  n.  A  censorious  woman.  Addison, 
tDlj-TRficT',  II.  a.  To  refuse;  to  decline.  Fothcrby, 
|DJEt-R¥C-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  refusing    Cockeram. 
D£t'r{-m£nt,  n.  [dBtrimentum^  L.]    Loss ,  damage  ;  mia  . 

chief;  injury;  hurt ;  disadvantage. 
DJSt'rj-ment,*  V,  a.  To  make  worse ;  to  injure.  More. 
DfiT-Rj-MteN'T^t,  a.  Injurious;  hurtful;  mischievous. 
DJSx-Rj-MfiN'T^L-Nfiaa,*   n.     Quality  of   being  hurtful 

Scott. 
D^-XRI'T^L,*  o.  Relating  to  detritus ;  crumbling.  Dr  Ai 

ten. 
Di?-TRt"xipN,  (d9-trlsh'vin)  ti.  [detritasy  L.]  Act  of  wea» 

ing  away.  Stevens. 
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k.4:-iaj'Tps,»  71  [L.J  (Geol.)  Earthy  substance  worn  away 
by  ittrition  or  the  action  uf  water  ;  deposits  of  eartli, 
sand,  &,c.,  by  attrition.  Buckland. 

Oj^-trCde',  (d?-trad')  v.  a.  [detrudo,  L,]  [i.  detruded  ; 

pp.  DETRUDING,  DETRUDED.]  To  thrUSt  doWH  }  tO  forCC  in- 
to a  lower  place. 
D:?-trDn'cate,  v.  a.  IdetruncOf  'h.][i.  detruncated  ;  pp. 

DETRUNCATING,    DETRUNCATED.]     TO  CUt   off  J   tO    lop  j   tO 

shorten. 
Det-rvn-ca'tiqn,  to.  Act  of  lopping  or  cutting. 
De-trO'^iqn,  (d^trji'zhun)  n.   [detrusiOf  L.]   Act  of  de- 
truding j  a  thrusting  down. 
(■D£T-UR-BA'TipN,  n.  Degradation.  Bailey. 
fDE-TiJR'PATE,  V.  a.  [deturpOf  L.]  To  defile.  Bp.  Taylor 
De'Oce,  (dus)  n.  [deuZf  Fr.]    The  two  in  cards  and  dice; 

the  devil.  See  Deuse. 
Deuse,  (dus)  71.  [from  Dusius,  the  name  of  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  evil  spirits.]  The  devil ;  a  demon.  Congreve.  [Vul- 
gar.] 
Peu'si^d,  a.  Devilish.  Todd.  [A  low  word  J 
Dev-te'RI-9N,*  71.   ISevTipioi/.]   {Med.)    The  secundines. 

Crabb. 
t)E0'TE-RO-C^-N6N'j-CAL,*  a.  Applied  to  those  books  of 
Scripture  that  were  taken  into  the  canon  after  the  rest. 
Biick. 
DEU-T]2R-5a'A-MlsT,  (du-ter-og'gi-mist)  n.  One  who  mar- 
ries a  second  time.  Qoldsmitk. 
Deo-ter-Sg'a-mv,  (du-t^r-og'j-me)  71.  [Jeurcpoj  and  j'a- 

ix'ji.l  A  second  marriage.  Ooldsmith. 
DEU-T]2R-6N'9-My,  n.  [6evTep'>s  and  udims.]    The  second 
book  of  the  Mosaic  Law  :  — the  fifth  ana  last  book  of 
Moses,  or  of  the  Pentateuch. 
DEC-TER-6s'cp-py,  71.    [SevTspos  and  aKoireoj.]   The  sec- 
ond intention  or  meaning ;  the  meaning  beyond  the  liter- 
al sense.  Browne.  Second  sight.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.] 
Oeu-teR-6x'}DE,*  71.  (C/iem.)  Same  as  deutoxide.  Smart, 
Dev-t6x'ide,*  n.   ^Cfiejn.)   A  compound  containing  one 
atom  or  prime  equivalent  of  base,  in  combination  with 
two  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide.  Brande. 
DeOt'zi-^,*  7i.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  deciduous  bhrubs  found 

in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  P.  Cyc. 
DE-vAp-Q-RA'TipN,*  71.   A  change  from  vapor  into  water, 

as  in  generating  rain.  Smart. 
JDe-vAst^  v.  a.  [devastOjL.]  To  waste  ;  to  devastate.  SaiP- 

dys. 
DE-vis'TATE,  wDlV'AS-TATE,   [de-vSs'tat,  fV.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.;  d?-vas'tat,  P.f   d6v'?s-tat,  K.  fVb.]v.  a.  [t.  devas- 
tated j  pp.  devastating,  DEVASTATED.]   To  lay  wastc ; 
to  destroy.  Boling-broke. 
D£y-4S-TA'TIQN,  7:.  Waste i  havoc;  desolation. 
D&r-AS-TA'  riTy*  n.  {Law)  Mismanagement  and  waste  of 
property  by  aju  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.  Bouvier. 
OE-viiL'pp,  V.  a.  [dcvelopper,  Fr.]  [i.  developed  ;  pp.  de- 
veloping, DEVELOPED.]    To  discngage  J  to  disentangle; 
to  clear  from  covering ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unravel ;  to  exhibit. 
Dlj;-VEL'pp-?R,*  71.  One  who  develops.  Dr.  Allen. 
De-v£l'PP-m£ht,  71.    Act  of  developing;  state  of  being 
developed  ;  an  unravelling  ;  an  unfolding ;  an  exhibition. 
JDev-e-nDs'tate,  b.  a.  [devmusto,  L.]  To  deface.  fVater- 

house. 
fI)^-VER'(jHENCE,  71.  [dever^eiitiaj  Tii.]  Declivity.  Bailey. 
b?-v£sT',  V.  a.  IdevestiOj  L.]   [i.  devested  ;   pp.  devest- 
ing, DEVESTED.]  {Law)  To  alienate,  as  a  title  or  right. — 
V.  7U    To  be  lost  or  alienated.  —  For  other  senses,  see  Di- 
vest. 
fDE-v£x^,  a.  [devezitSy  L.]  Bending  down  ;  declivous.  Bailey, 
fDE-vEx',  71.  Devexity.  May. 
f>¥-vEx'(-Ty,  71.  Incurvation  downwards ;  declivity.  X)a- 

vies. 
De'VJ-ate,  v.  n.  [dffmer,  Fr.]    [i.  deviated;  pp.  deviat- 
ing, deviated.]  To  wander  from  the  way  ;  to  go  astray  ; 
to  swerve ;  to  digress ;  to  stray  ;  to  err  ;  to  sin. 
DE-vi-A'TipN,  71.    The  act  of  deviating;  variation  from 

riglit  or  from  rule  ;  offence  ;  obliquity. 
De-vIce',  71.  [devisCy  Fr.J    An  act  implying  ingenuity  or 
cunning  ;  a  contrivance  ;   stratagem  j  design  ;   a  scheme 
formed ;  the  emblem  on  a  shield  ;  the  ensign  armorial ;  in- 
vention ;  a  spectacle  ;  a  show. 
fDE-vlCE'FOL,  a.  Full  of  devices;  inventive.  Spenser. 

tD^-vICE'FOL-LV,  orf.  In  a  deviceful  manner.  Donne. 
t£v'iL,  (dSv'vl)  n.  A  fallen  angel ;  tlie  tempter  and  spirit- 
ual enemy  of  mankind ;  an  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.  Matt, — 
A  very  wicked  person  ;  —  used  as  an  expletive  in  profane 
and  vulgar  language. — A  machine  for  dividing  rags  or 
cotton  in  paper-making.  Francis. 

D£v'iL,  (dev'vl)  V.  a.    To  make  devilish:  —  to  broil  and 
pepper  excessively. —  A  term  of  cookery.  Smart. 

D£v'ii.-£t,*  (dSv'vl-et)  TU  A  little  devil ;  a  devil  kin.  Qw. 
Rev. 

P£v'lL-lNG,  (dSv'vl-ing)  71.  A  young  devil.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

DiSv'iL-ISH,  ^dSv'vl-ish)  a.   Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
the  devil ;  diabolical ;  wicked  ;  enormous  ;  excessive. 

Piiv'lL-IsH-Ly,  (dfiv'vl-ish-le)  arf.  Diabolically.  Burton. 

D£v'il-Ish-m1ss,  71.  The  quality  of  the  devil.  Bale. 


tDfiv'iL-I$M,  (dSv'vl-izm)  n.  The  state  of  devils.  Sp  ITa^ 

tD£v'ii,-iZE,  (dev'vl-iz)  V.  a  To  place  among  devils.  Bf 
Hall. 

D£v'il-kTn,  (dSv'vl-kIn)  n,  A  little  devil.  Clarissa. 

D£v'iL-RV,*  (dSv'vl-r§)  n.  Communication  with  thb  devil 
extreme  wickedness.  Prynne. 

D1Sv'il*9-BJ!t,*  71.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  plant  seabioM^ 
suceisa.  P,  Cyc. 

fD£v'iii-SHtP,  (dSv'vl-shIp)  n.  Character  of  a  devil.  Co» 
ley. 

DiSv'iL-TRY,*  (d6v'vl-tre)  n.  Any  thing  very  wicked,  mis- 
chievQUs,  or  hateful ;  mischief.  Forby.  [Vulgar.] 

De'v;-oOs,  o.  [deviusjli.]  Out  of  the  common  way ;  wan- 
dering; rambling;  roving;  erring. 

De'vj-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  a.  devious  manner.  Warburton. 

De'V(-oOs-n£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  devious.  Scott. 

tp :?-viR'9^JN-ATE,  V.  a.  [deoirg^ino^  L.]  To  defiour.  Sandys. 

D?-vi?'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  devised. 

D?-VI§E',  (de-viz')  v.  a.  [defoiser,  Fr.]  [i.  devised; pp.  de- 
vising, devised.]  To  contrive;  to  form  by  art  ;  to  in 
vent ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme.  —  {Law)  To  bequeath ;  to  grant 
by  win. 

D^-vi^e',  v.  n.  To  consider ;  to  contrive.  Spenser. 

D:iE-vi§E',  (d?-viz')  7i,  [deoisCj  old  Fr-]  The  act  of  giving 
by  will ;  that  which  is  bequeathed ;  a  will ;  a  testament 
See  Device. 

DEv-i-§ee',  (dSv-e-zS')  n.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  de- 
vise or  bequest  has  been  made. 

De-vi§'?R,  71.  One  who  devises,  generally;  a  contriver. 

D£v-j-§bR',  or  DE-vi'§pR,  fdSv-e-zSr',  Ja.  Maunder;  de- 
vi'zur,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  AskT]  n.  {Law)  One  who  deviBei 
by  will,  correlative  of  devisee. 

tD£v'|-T^-BLE,  a.  [denjitabilis,  Xt.'\  Possible  to  be  avoided. 
Bailey. 

fDfiv-j-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  escaping  or  avoiding.  Bailey. 

|DiiV-p-CA'TipN,  7i.  [devocatioy  L.]  A  calling  away.  HaHy. 
well. 

De-voId',  a.  [tJiiide,  Fr.]  Empty ;  vacant ;  void ;  destitute 
without  any  thing  :  free  from  ;  in  want  of. 

Dje  voir,  (dev-wbr';  n.  [Fr.]  Service  ;  duty  ;  act  of  civility 
or  obsequiousness.  Spectator. 

D£v-p-Lu'TlpN,  n.  [dcDvlutio,  L.]  Act  of  devolving;  re- 
moval successively  from  hand  to  hand. 

D?-v6lve',  (de-v61v')  v.  a.  [devolvOf  L.]  [i.  devolved 
pp.  devolving,  devolved.]  To  roll  down  ;  to  fall  to;  tc 
move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

D?-v6lve',  v.  n.  To  roll  down  ;  to  fall  into  new  handfi. 

D£v'pN-lTE,*  n.  {Mill.')  Another  name  for  wavellite.  Imoo, 

D£v'ph-p6rt,*  71.  A  sort  of  desk  or  contrivance  for  writ- 
ing on.   fV.  Ency. 

fDEV-p-RA'TlpN,  n.  \deooro,  L.]  Act  of  devouring.  HoUm 
hed.  « 

tDE-vo'TA-RV,  71.  A  votary.  Qregory. 

De-vote',  v,  a.  [devooeo,  deootus,  L.]  [i,  devoted;  pp. 
devoting,  devoted.]  To  dedicate  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  ap- 
propriate by  vow  ;  to  addict ;  to  apply ;  to  resign  to  ill ; 
to  execrate. 

fDE-voTE%  a.  For  devoted.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

fD?-vOTE',  71.  A  devotee.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

De-vot'jj:d,*p.  a.  Consecrated;  dedicated;  given  up 

De-vOT'5D-ness,  n.  State  of  being  devoted.  Boyle. 

DiSv-p-TiiE',  It.  One  entirely  devoted,  generally  to  B(»n« 
religious  or  superstitious  rite  ;  a  bigot. 

De-vote'm::?nt,  71.  The  act  of  devoting.  Hurd.  [r.] 

De-vot'?r,  71.  One  who  devotes ;  a  worshipper. 

De-vo'tiqn,  n.  [devotioj  L.J    State  of  being  consecrated 
or  devoted  ;  internal  subjection  of  man  to  God ;  piety 
acts  of  religion ;  devoutness ;  devout  feeling ;  an  act  of 
external  worship  ;  prayer  ;  expression  of  devotion  ;  strong 
affection  ;  ardent  love  ;  earnestness  ;  ardor ;  eagerness. 

D£-vo'TipN-^L,  a.  Relating  to  devotion ;  devout ;  reli 
gious. 

DE-vo'TIpN-Aii-IsT,  71.  One  superstitiously  devout  Covem^ 
try._ 

DE-vo'TipN-IST,  71.  One  outwardly  devout.  Bp.  Hall 

|De-vo't6,  71.  A  devotee.  Spenser. 

jDjEi-voT'pR,  71.  A  devoter  ;  a  worshipper.  Beaumont. 

Di:-vbOR',  V.  a.    [devoro.  L.]    [i.  devoured  ;  pp.  devour- 
ing, DEVOURED.]    To  eat  up  greedily  or  ravenously;  U 
consume  with  rapidity ;  to  swallow  up ;  to  enjoy  wi£li 
avidity. 
De-v6ur'?r,  to.  One  who  devours. 

De-VO&r'}ng,'^P.  a.  Eating  up ;  consuming  ;  swallowing 
De-voOr^Jng-lY)  od.  In  a  consuming  manner,  Hvloet 
D^-voOt',  0.  [devotusy  L.]   Full  of  devotion ;   pious ;  r* 

ligious ;  devotional ;  sincere. 
fDE-voOT',  TO.  A  devotee.  Skeldon. 
D;E-vbDT'ij?S3,*  fl.  Destitute  of  devotion    Smart 
DE-v60T'L]ess-NEss,  n.  Want  of  devotion    Bp.  Curtey^ 
De-voOx'L¥)  <^-  In  a  devout  manner  ;  piously. 
D^-vbpT'K^aSj'i'  Devotion;  piety,  Olan.viH.e. 
fDi:-vovE',*i?.  a.  To  doom  to  destruction;  to  devote.  Cc» 

ley. 
jD:?-v5^',  V.  a.  [deooveo,  L.]  To  give  up.  B.  Jonson, 
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#E^,  (du)  n.  The  moisture  upon  the  ground,  such  as  is 
collected  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  night,  by  the  escape 
ofheat  that  held  water  in  solution. 

Dew,  (du)  v,  o.  To  wet  as  with  dew  ;  to  bedew.  Spenser, 

0?-wXn',*  n.  An  officer  of  finance  in  India.  HmaUton. 

Uew  -BfiNT,  (du'b^nt)  a.  Bent  by  dew.  Thomson. 

DEw/BER-ay,  n.  A  kind  of  raspberry;  a  blackbeny;  the 
truit  of  the  blue  bramble  or  rulms  cmcius. 

DEw-BE-spRfiNT'  a.  Sprinkled  with  dew.  Milton. 

Dsw'-BRIGHT,*  (da'hrit)  a.  Bright  from  dew.  Thomson. 

Dew  -OLA w,*  71.  The  little  claw  behind  the  foot.  Jlalt, 

Dew'-dr6p,  (du'drSp)  n.  A  drop  of  dew.  ShaJc. 

DEw'-DRdP'piNG,  a.  Wetting  as  with  dew.  Tlwmson. 

DEW'ifY-LiTE,*  71.  (Jl/ire.)  A  variety  of  serpentine.  Dantu 

Dew'-fAll,*  71.  The  falling  of  dew.  Jodrell. 

Dew'-jm-p£arled',  (da'jm-perld')  a.  Covered  with  dew- 
drops,  which  resemble  pearls.  Drayton. 

Dew/}-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  dewy.  Keates. 

Dew'lap,  (du'Iiip)  M.  The  membranous,  fleshy  substance 
which  hangs  down  from  the  throats  of  oxen  or  neat  cat- 
tle; a  lip  flaccid  with  age.  Sliak. 

DewJlapt,  a.  Furnished  with  dewlaps.  Shak. 

Dew'l^ss,*  a   Having  no  dew.  Budcingham. 

DEw'-PorNT,*  7u  {Meteor.)  The  degree  indicated  by  the 
thermonieter  when  dew  begins  to  be  deposited.  Brande. 

Dew'-Stone,*  71.  A  species  of  English  limestone.  Loudon. 

Dew'-Worm,  (du'wurm)  n.  A  worm  found  in  dew.  f^al- 
ton. 

Uew'¥,  (du'e)  a.  Partaking  of  dew ;  moist  with  dew. 

V&X'TER^a.  [L.]  i2i^At,  as  opposed  to  ifiA  —  (Jacr.)  No^ 
ing  particularly  the  right  side  of  a  shield. 

D?x-TiiR'j-TY,  71,  [dextCTj'L.]  auality  of  being  dexterous ; 
adroitness ;  expertness ;  activity ;  readiness  of  limbs  or  of 
contrivance, 

U£x'T]j:r-oDs,  a.  Adroit;  handy;  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs  or  the  mind;  active;  ready;  subtle. 

DEx'ter-o0s-lv,  ad.  Expertly:  skilfully;  artfully. 

D£x'ter-o&s-n£ss,  n.  Skill;  dexterity.  HaweU. 

Dfix'TR^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  right  hand  ;  right ;  not  left. 

Djex-trAl'i-tVj  n.  The  state  of  being  dextral.  Browne. 

DEx'trjne,*  11.  {Chem.)  The  soluble  or  gummy  matter  into 
which  the  interior  substance  of  starch  globules  is  con- 
vertible by  certain  acids.  Brande. 

Dex-tror's^l,*  a.  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral 
line.  Smart. 

Dey,  (da)  n.  The  title,  formerly,  of  the  governor  of  Al- 
giers. The  like  oflicer  of  Tunis  is  styled  bey. 

DH-BE-TE'Ri-^L,*  a.  Passing  beyond  the  borders.  Smart. 

Di-A-BE'TE^,  71.  sinff.  &  pi.  [6iaSfiTr]S.]  (Med.)  An  im- 
moderate or  morbid  flow  of  urine. 

Di-a-b£t'ic  *        )       n  .  ..  J.  ,  „  ., 

DI-a-bEt'i-cal  *  \  ^  Itelatmg  to  diabetes.  Bailey. 

Diablerie^*  (de^'ble-rg)  n.  [Fr.]  Incantation;  sorcery. 
Boiste. 

Di-a-b6l'jc,        )  a.  [diabolus,  L.]  Devilish;  partaking  of 

Di-^-B6ii'i-c^L,  i  the  qualities  of  the  devil;  impious; 
atrocious. 

Di-VBOL'}-c^L-LV,  ad.  In  a  diabolical  manner. 

Di-^-b6l'i-cal-n£ss,  Tt.  auality  of  a  devil.  Dr.  Warton. 

Di-a-b6l'j-fy,  v.  a.  To  render  or  represent  as  diabolical. 
Farindon. 

DI-Ab'q-l^^m,  n.  Possession  by  the  devil.  Warburton. 

Di-a-ca-Th6l'j-c6w,*  n.  A  universal  medicine.  Maunder. 

Dl-^-clus'TfC,*  a.  (^siroTi.)  Applied  to  curves  generated  by 
the  refraction  of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as  to 
form  a  given  ratio  with  other  lines  meeting  them.  Crabb. 
— (Med.)  Caustic  by  refraction.  Dunglison.  [Bwrke. 

Di-XjEH'y-lSn,  (dI^k'?-lon)7i.  (Med.)  A  mollifying  plaster. 

Di-a-co'dj-Cm,  7u  [L.]  (Med.)  The  simp  of  poppies. 

Dl-Xc'p-NAL,  a.  [diaconusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  deacon. 

Di-Xc'Q-WATE,*  71.  The  ofiice  of  a  deacon.  Ec.  Rsv. 

Di-A-coO'sTjc,*  a.  Belonging  to  diacoustics.  Smart. 

D"i-i-coO'STlcs,  71.  pi.  [SiaKovcTiKix.]  The  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds;  diaphonics. 

Di-A-CRIt'ic,        i  a.   [SianpiTiKSi.]   Distinguishing  by  a 

Pl-^-CRlT'i-CAL,  J     point  or  mark.  Johnson. 

Di-VD^L'PHi-A,*  n.  [6ia  and  deX(l>vs-]  (Bot.)  A  class  of 
plants  which  have  their  stamens  united  in  two  parcels. 
P.  Cyc. 

Di-j^-dEl'phi-as,*  )  a.(Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  diadelphia; 

Di-«-d£l'phovs,*  \  having  the  stamens  united  in  two 
parcels.  P   Cyc. 

Di'A-ofiM,  n.  [6id6nfia,]  The  symbol  of  royalty  among  Ori- 
ental nations  ;  originally,  a  fillet  worn  round  the  temples ; 
a  tiara  ;  a  crown  ;  empire. 

Di^a-d£;med,  (dl'^-d^md)  a.  Adorned  with  a  diadem.  Pope. 

Di'a-drom,  n.  [diaSpjpiidi.]  A  complete  course  ;  the  swing 
of  a  pendulum,  or  the  time  in  which  it  performs  its  vibra- 
tions. 

Pi-.^R']?-gts,  (dl-Sr'e-sIs)  [di-Sr'e-sis,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm, ; 
dI-e're-sis,S.^.]7i.  [dtaipsais.]  pLui-MRfl^-sf.^.  Theres- 
olutio^i  of  a  diphthong,  or  a  contracted  syllable,  into  two 
syllaljiies ;  the  mark  [  "  ]  used   to  separate  syllables ;  as, 


DI-^-eLi?PH^;o,*  ffl.  Applied  to  sculpture,  (DgiF.vlng.&ft 
having  the  objects  sunk  into  the  general  surface.  Fra» 
cis. 

Di-^G-NO'sjs.*  n,  [diayvcjoris.}  (Med.)  The  art  of  disCin 
j;uishing  one  disease  from  another.  Brande. 

Di-^q-n6s'tjc,  k.  [(Jiayij/wo-Kw.J  (Med.)  A  symptom  di» 
tinguishing  a  disease. 

Di-^a-N&s^T{C,*  a.  Relating  to  diagnosis ;  symptomatic 
Month.  Rev. 

Dl-Xo'Q-N^L,  a.  [Siayoivios.]  Reaching  from  one  angle  t« 
another,  so  as  to  divide  a  square  or  parallelogram  iatc 
equal  parts. 

Di-Xg'q-nal,  n.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  a  square  oi 
other  rectilineal  figure,  joining  opposite  angles. 

Di-Ag-'P-w^l-LV,  ad.  In  a  diagonal  direction.  Browne. 

tDi-^-GO'Nj-^L,*  a.  Diagonal.  Milton. 

Di-A&'pN-iTE,*  n.  (Mm.)  Another  name  for  brewsterite 
Dana. 

DI'a-grXm,  n.  [SidypaniSa.']  An  explanatory  sketch  o 
drawing;  a  geometrical  figure  or  scheme. 

Di'A-GRAPH,*7i.  An  instrument  used  in  perspective.  Brande 

Di-^-grXph^j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  diagraphics  or  perspec- 
tive; descriptive. 

Di-a-grXph'jos,*  n.  pi.  The  art  of  design  or  drawing 
^rancis. 

Dl-^-GRi?D';-^TEj  71.  [diagrydiumj  L.]  (Med.)  A  strong  pur- 
^tive.  Floyer.  ' 

Di'al,  n.  \du8^  L.]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  oi 
tlie  day  by  means  of  the  sun's  shadow  ;  a  sun-dial. 

Di'^-LJ£cT,  71.  [iJtaAe/croj.J  A  diversity  or  variety  in  the 
form  of  a  language,  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  it 
peculiar  to  a  province ;  an  idiom ;  speech  ;  sJtyle ;  language. 

Dl-V^^c'^^i*  <^  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  a  dialect. 
La^iam. 

Di-^-l£c'T(C,  a.  Relating  to  logic,  or  to  a  dialect ;  dialectical. 

DI'A-Li£:c'ti-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  logic;  logical: — relating 
to  a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

Di-a-l£c'T}-C-^l-i.¥,*  ad.  In  a  dialectical  manner.  Ash. 

Di-^-LEC-Ti"CIAN,  (dl-5i-lek-tish'^n)  «.  A  logician. 

Di-VLi3C'Tic,7z.  ,'pZ.  Bi-^-LEC'Tjcs.  [titaAcKMK^.]  Logic; 
the  art  of  reasoning ;  argumentation:  —  used  by  Plato 
as  synonymous  with  metaphysics. 

Di'al-Ing,  ft.  The  art  of  constructing  dials. 

Di'AL-IST,  n.  A  constructer  of  dials.  Mozon. 

Di-XL'LA-(|^E,*  71.  l6iaX\ayf\.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  bringing  all  the  argumtsnts  to  boar  upon 
one  point.  Crabb.  —  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  foliated  struc- 
ture. Brande. 

fDi'AL-LfiLj*  fl.  Crossing;  intersecting,  as  lines.  Ash. 

Di-XL'Lp-g^iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  manganese. 
Cleaveland, 

Di-Xl'9-(^15M,  (di-aiVjizm)  n.  (Rhet.)  A  mode  of  writing 
which  consists  in  the  narration  of  a  dialogue;  a  feigned 
speech  between  two  or  more  ;  dialogue. 

Di-Xl'q-(^Ist,  71.  A  speaker  or  writer  of  dialogues. 

DI-XL-p-4^Is'T}C,*      i  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  r»- 

Di-XL-9-^is'Tj-c^L,  i     lating  to  dialogue.  Todd. 

Di-Xl-p-^Is'ti-c^l-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  dialogue. 

Di-Xl'P-^ize,  v.  n.  To  discourse  in  dialogue.  Fotherby. 

Di'A-LOGUE,  (di'3-lBg)  71.  [StaXoyos.]  A  discourse  or  con- 
versation between  two  or  more ;  a  conference  ;  a  coll« 
quy.  SJiak, 

Di'^-l6gue,  v.  71.  To  discourse  with  another.  Shale 

Di'A-i>6GUE-WBiT'ER,  (di'5i-16g-rit'?r)  n.  Dialogist. 

Di'AL-PLATE,  71.  The  plate  of  a  dial  on  which  the  houn 
are  marked. 

Di-Xl'y-sjs,  71.  [dictXvais.]  pi.  di-Xl'y-se?.  (RheU)  A  fig 
ure  of  speech  in  which  several  words  are  put  together 
without  being  connected  by  a  conjunction  ;  asyndeton:-^ 
a  mark  ["]  placed  over  two  vowels  to  show  tfcit  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  ;  a  diieresis :  — as,  Mosaic 
_ — (Med.)  A  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

Di-Ji-i,$t'ic,*  fl.  Unbracing  the  fibres  ;  relaxing.  Ask 

Di-A-mXw'tjne,  a.  [diamantin,  old  Fr.]  Adamantine  S^U 
y ester,  [k.] 

Di-Xm'¥-ter,  71.  [Sid  and  ixErpov.']  A  right  line,  which, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  geometrical  figure,  as  9 
circle  or  ellipse,  divides  it  into  equal  parts  ;  the  measuio 
across  a  shaft  of  a  column. 

tDi-Xlil'^-TRAL,  a.  Diametrical.  B.  Jonson. 

tDI-XM'i:-TRAL-Ly,  ad.  Diametrically.  Bp.  Hall. 

Di-a-mSt'r}C,*  a.  Same  as  diametrical.   Clarke. 

Di-a-mI;t'ri-caI',  a.  Describing  a  diameter ;  being  in  lh» 
direction  of  a  diameter  ;  direct. 

Di-^-m£t'R|-CAL-ly,  ad.  In  a  diametrical  direction 

IIDl'A-MpND,  or  DiA'MpND,  [di'^-mund,  W.  P.  Ja  ;  ftf 
m^nd,  S.  J.  E.  K. ;  di'?-muna  or  dl'mynd,  F.  Sm]  n  [dia 
mantj  Fr.]  The  most  valuable  and  the  hardest  of  al  stonei 
or  gems :  —  when  pure  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  pel  ucid  as 
the  pureat  water  ;  and  it  consists  of  pure  carbon :  —  a  verj 
smEdl  printing  type  : — the  figure  also  called  rliomhxis. 

||Di' A-MPND,*  a.  Resembling  or  constructed  like  a  diamond 
P.  Cyc. 

||DF4i-lvlpND-£D,  fl.  In  squares  like  a  diamond.  Fidlm. 
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Di-^-nX  r'lc,*  a.  {LogxG)  Re^oning  in  a  piogressiVe  man- 
ner  ^»t£. 

Di-Xn  fi  HQ-RAj*  7u  lOeoL)  A  genus  of  fossil  conchifers. 
P.Cyi:. 

DI-Xn'pri-^,*  n.  {BoL)  A  class  of  plants  having  two  sta- 
mens  P.  Cyc. 

Di-Xn']ir}-*Nj*  )  a,  [Sid  an4  dvfjp.]  (Bot.)  Relating  to  the 

Di-Xn'drov")*  )     oiandria;  having  two  stamens.  P.  Cye. 

Di-Xn'thvs,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  silenaceous, 
dicotyledonous  plants ;  the  pink.  P.  Cyc. 

tDT'A-PASE,  71.  r^ij  and  iraa.]  The  diapason.  SpejL 

Di'vpX^M,  (di'gi-pazm)  n.  [6idira(Tna,]  A  powder 
fume.  B,  Jonson. 

Di-a-pa''§9H,  (di-9-pa'z9n)  n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  used  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks ;  a  chord  which  includes 
all  tones;  a  scale  by  wiiicli  instrument-makers  adjust  the 
bore  of  their  pipes,  &;c. 

DI-^-p£n'te,*  71.  \6id  and  ■rriy,Tt,'\  {Mus.)  The  complete 
fifth.  —  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients, 
Crabb. 

Di'a-PER,  n.  [diaprij  Fr.]  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers 
or  other  figures ;  a  napkm  ;  a  towel.  —  (Arch.)  Panelling 
filled  up  with  arabesque  figures. 

Dl'^-PER,  V.  a.  &L,  lu  To  variegate ;  to  diversify ;  to  flower. 
iSJie7wer._  To  draw  flowers  upon  cloths.  Peacham. 

tpi'^-PHANED,  (dl'g-fUnd)  o.  Transparent. 

Di-JV-PHA-]v£'j-Ty,  71.  Transparency;  pellucidnesa.  Ray, 

Di-VPHXn'jc,  a.  Transparent;  pellucid.  Raleigh. 

Dl-XPH'^-Noys,  (di-af'f^i-nus)  a.  [oia  aud  ^paivm.]  Appear- 
ing through  ;  transparent ;  translucent. 

DI-APH'^-Notia-LV,*  ad.  Transparently.  Bailey. 

DiIa"ph6n'^cal,*|'*-  Relating  to  diaphonics.  Smart. 

Di-i-PHdN'jcsi*  71.  pL  {ka  and  0wf?).]  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacoustics.  Brandc. 

Di-^-PHg-RE'sjs,*  71.  [Jiu^dpijffif.]  (Med.)  Perspiration. 
Brande, 

Di-A-PHp-RiST'ic,  a.  [Sta(}>opt}TiK6s.']  Sudorific;  causing 
j)erspiration  ;  sweating.  Watts. 

Di-^-php-r£t'jc,  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  promotes 
perspiration. 

Di-*-PH9-R£T'j-CAL,  a.  Sudorific.  JV.  Mountagu. 

DI-VPHQ-Ri!:T'j-cAL-i.Y,*  ad.  In  a  diaphoretical  manner. 
Ash, 

Di-*-ph(?-rEt'i-cal-n£ss,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  diapho- 
retic. Scott. 

DI'a-phrXgm,  (di'^-fiSm)  n.  \Sui<lipay^a.']  The  midriff,  a 
muscle  which  separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  in 
mammals. 

t)i-A-PHR^&-iviXT'rc,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  diaphragm.  Dim- 
giison. 

Di-VPH-ftXG-MA-Ti'T|S,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  di- 
aphragm. Brande. 

Di-^-plXs'tics,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  fot  dislocated 
limbs.  Crabb. 

D!-^-P0-RJ2's|s,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  division  of  mind,  or  doubt  in 
a  speaker  how  to  proceed.  Crabb. 

Di-a'r(-an,*  a.  Relating  to  a  diary.  Smart 

DI'^-rIst,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  diary  or  journal ;  a  jour- 
nalist. 

DI'^R-RHCe'a,  (di-gir-re'j)  n.  [Siap^oia.]  (Med.)  A  flux,  or 
disease  characterized  by  frequent  liquid  alvine  evacuations. 

Di-^R-RHCET']C,  (di-^r-ret'ilc)  a.  Solutive  ;  purgative. 

Di-^R-thr5'sis,*  n.  The  movable  connection  of  bones. 
Brande. 

Bl'j^-RYi^  [diarivm,  L.]  A  register  or  account  of  daily  oc- 
currences ;  a  journal. 

DI-*s-jEhIs'ma,*  71.  [^mtrxi^tu.]  (Mus.)  An  interval  con- 
sisting of  two  commas.  Brands. 

DVj^  spore,*  n.  (Mill.)  A  laminated  mineral.  Brande. 

Di-as-tXl'tic,*  a.  (Mus.)  Having  the  means  of  dilating; 
extended  or  dilated  at  intervals.  Crabb. 

Dl'AS-TASE,*n.  ( Chem.)  A  substance  extracted  from  crushed 
mfijt  by  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Ure. 

Di'as-tem,  71.  [(hdaTnua,]  (Mus.)  A  simple  interval,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  compound  one. 

Di-Xs'Tp-LE,  71.  j^dtadToXfi.}  (Med,)  A  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  —  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  short 
syllable  is  made  long. 

Di'A-STYLE,  71.  [did  and  (rruAos.]  (Arch.)  That  mode  of 
arranging  columns  in  which  the  intercolumniation,  or 
space  between  the  columns,  consists  of  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  four  diameters. 

pI-Xs'TV-Lls,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  crustacean  animals. 
P.  Cye. 

DT'A-SVRM,*  n.  A  reproof.  Dodd.  [r.] 

DI-^-Tfis's/L-RoN,?!.  {6id  and  TiaoapaA  The  four  Gospels; 
a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.  —  (Miis.)  The  interval  of 
a  fourth.  —  (Med.)  An  electuary  containing  four  ingre- 
dients. 

Di-A-THER'M^L,*  a.  {_&i&  and  Bcpuji.l  Pervious,  or  to  be 
jiaased  through,  by  radiant  heat.  Braiide, 

Di-A-^h^b.'m^-NOuS,*  a.  Pervious  to  heat;  diathermal. 
Tvraer. 


Di-XTH'^-sTa,*  n.  {Gr.]  (Med.)  The  statt  of  the  bodj  th 

constitution.  J>   Mayo. 
DI-a-tSn'jc,  a.  i6idTuvoi.'\JMua.)  Procet.ding  by  tones. 
Di-^-TdN'j-cAL-L¥,*.a<2.  Harmoniously;  musically   But* 

ney. 
Di'^-TRIBE  or  Di-Xt'rj-B^,  [di'Mrib,  JT.  JT*.  M.tunder 

dl-at'r^-b?,  Bailey f  Ash^  Todd.  Rees;  di'gt-trlbj  P. ;  dl'j 

tri-be,  Sm.  i  di'^-trib  or  di^t'r?-be,  R]  n.    {harpi^^. 

A  disputation ;  dissertation ;  continued  discourse. 
Di-Xt'rj-bIst,*  71.  A  writer  of  diatribes.  Hammond. 
Di-^-ZEUc'TIC,*  a.    [&ia^myvv(HA    (Anc.    Mus.)  Applied 

to  the  tone  disjoining  two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  9t 

it,  and  which,  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  Brande. 
Di-A.-ZEU'TJC,  a.  Diazeuctic.  Harris.     See  Diaxbuctic 
DKb'b^r,*  n.  An  agricultural  instrument  having  dibbles  o 

teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Loudon. 
DIb'ble,  71.  [dipfeL^  D.}  A  small  spade ;  a  pointed  instru 

ment  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  seeds 

a  tooth  or  point. 

DIB'BLE,   v.    a.    [Z.  DIBBLED  ;  pp.    DiBBLinO,    D1BBL£D  ]   To 

plant  with  a  dibble  or  dibbler. — v.  n.  To  make  holes:  — 
to  dip,  as  in  angling.  Walton, 

DIb'bl^r,*  71.  An  agricultural  instrument  used  in  plant 
ing;  dibble.  Loudon. 

Di-both'rj-an,*  71,  A  species  of  tape-worm.  Brande. 

DiB'sTONE,  71.  A  little  stone  which  children  throw  at  an 
other  stone ;  a  childish  play.  Locke. 

fDi-cA'cioyS,*  (d^-ka'shys)  a.  Talkative;  saucy.  Maun- 
der. 

fDi-cXg'j-TY,  n.  [dicacitast  !>.]  Sauciness.  Graves. 

Dice,  n.  pi.  of  Die.  A  game.  See  Die.  Bentley. 

Dice,  v.  n.  [i.  Dicxoi  pp.  dicing,  diced.] -to  play  at, oI 
game  with,  dice.  S/ia^. 

Dice'-B6x,  71.  The  box  from  which  the  dice  are  thrown. 

DiCE'-CoAL,'^  n.  A  species  of  coal  easily  splitting  into  cu- 
bical fragments,  Brande. 

Di'cER,  71.  A  player  at  dice.  Shak. 

DicH.  This  word  seems  corrupted  from  dit,  for  do  it.  ShaK 
Johnson.  —  "  It  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere,  nor  ii 
it  known  to  be  provincial."  J^ares. 

Di-ch5l'<?-phD§,*  71.  (OrwitA.)  A  genus  of  wading  bird* 
Brande, 

DI-CHp-PHY'iA,*  n.  [&iXQ^via.'\  (Med.)  A  disease  of  tht 
hair  when  the  ends  become  forked.  Crabb. 

DT-jBHST'g-MiZE,  V,  a.  To  separate ;  to  divide.  Bp.  Halt 

Di-jeHoT'p-MOtJs,*  a,  (Bot,)  Regularly  divided  by  pairs 
P.  Cyc. 

Di-jciHOT'Q'motss-'L-ff*  ad.  In  a  dichotomous  manner.  PhiL 
Mag. 

Di-Bh6t'p-my,  (di-k8t'9-me)  ti.  {6ixoToiiia.'\  (Astron.)  The 
half  phase  of  the  moon  :  —  distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs 
fTatts. 

Dl'jEHRQ-I^M,*  n,  [615  and  xpt3/*"0  (Optics)  A  property  of 
some  crystallized  liodies  of  appearing  under  two  distinct 
colors,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light  that  is  trans* 
mitted  through  them.  Brande. 

Ds'jBHRq-Ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite.  Hamilton, 

DIp'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  playing  at  dice.  Latimer. 

Di^'iNG-HoOsE,*  71.  A  house  where  dice  are  played.  Md 
ton, 

Dldt'EN^,  71.  or  interj.  The  devil:  —  used  as  a  vulgar  ex 
clamation.  Skak. 

fDICK'ER,  71.  [dicra^  low  L.]  Ten  in  quantity;  as,  "a  dick 
er  of  hides,"  [i.  e.,  ten].  Bailey, 

DlCK'y,*  71.  An  ass,  male  or  female.  Forby.  — A  linen  shirt 
collar;  a  sham  shirt.  Qrose.  A  coach-box.  C.  Broton. 

JXic'i^i-yotis,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  sexes  in  distinct  flowers. 
P.  Cyc.  [r.] 

Dl-c6c'c0VS,*  a,  (BoU)  Two-grained.  Smart, 

DI-c6t-¥-le'dpn  *  [di-kBt-e-le'dpn,  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cyc 
Branded  di-K9-til'?-d5n,ir.]  n.  [dU and KOTvXn^^'iv,']  (Bot.) 
A  class  of  plants  which  have  their  embryo  furnished  with 
two  cotyledons,  or  whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in 
germinating.  These  plants  are  exogens.  Braitde. 

Di-c6T-V-L£D'o-NOtSs,'*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  cotyledona. 
LyeU, 

DIc'RQ-tOs,*  n.  [6UpoTus.^  (Med.)  A  rebounding  or  dou- 
ble pulse,   Crabb. 

tpic-TA'MEN,*  n.  [L.]  A  precept ;  dictation.  Ld.  FaUdand, 

Dic-tXm'nvs,*  71.  [LJ  (Bot,)  A  fragrant  plant ;  the  frax 
inella ;  dittany.  P.  Cyc 

DIc'TATE,  V,  a.  [dicto^  L.]  [i.  dictated  ;  pp.  dictating 
DICTATED.]  To  tell  With  authohty ;  to  command  ;  to  or- 
der what  is  to  be  said  or  written ;  to  prescribe ;  to  suggest 

DXc'TATE,  n.  An  authoritative  maxim;  an  order;  a  pro 
script. 

Dic-ta'TIQN,  71.  The  act  of  dictating;  a  prescript. 

Dfc-TA'l'pR,  71.  [L.J  One  who  dictates:  —  in  ancient  Rome 
a  magistrate  invested,  for  a  secson,  with  absolute  power, 
one  invested  with  absolute  authority. 

DIc-t^-to'r;-ai.,  a.  Authoritative ;  dogmatical ;  overbeav 
ing. 

DIc-t^-to'ri-al-lv,*  ad.  In  a  dictatorial  manner.  Qit,  Ret 

■(■DIc-t^-to'rj-.a.n,*  a.  Arbitrary;  dictatorial.  Dennis, 
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JJC-tX'TO^i-shTP,  b.  Office  of  dictakr ;  authority. 

DIc't^-T9-RV,  a.  Overbearing;  dogmatical.  J^Utan.  [a.] 

3|C-TA'trjx,«  n.  A  female  who  comninnds.  Knox. 

Jic-TAT^VBE,  (dik-tat'yur)  [dik-ta'chur,  S.;  djk-ta'chQr, 
IT.  f  djk-ta'tiir,  Jo.  Sm.;  dlk'tMiir,  Wb.]  n.  The  office  of 
&  dictator.  Bailey. 

Dtc'TipNjTt.  Style;  language;  expression;  phraseology. 

Dlic-TI<?N-A'RI-*N.*  71.  A  lexicographer.  Dr,  Dawson.  [B.1 

DIc'TIQN-  ^-RV)  (dik'shun-^-r?)  n.  [dictiunariuntj  mod.  L.] 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  arranged  al- 
phabetically, with  explanations  of  their  meaning;  a  lexi- 
con ;  a  vocabulary ;  a  word-book ;  a  work  giving  infor- 
mation on  any  science  or  subject,  under  Words  or  heads 
alphabetically  arranged,  as  of  chemistry,  biography,  ge- 
ography, &c. ;  an  encyclopaedia. 

Die'TVM*  71.  [L.]  pi.  DICTA.  A  word  ;  a  saying;  an  as- 
sertion ;  a  proverb.  —  (Law)  A  casual  or  extrajudicial 
opinion  delivered  by  a  judge.  Hamilton- 

DfD,  i.  from  Do.  See  Do. 

tDi-DXc'Tlc,*  Tt.  A  treatise  on  education.  Miltoti, 

b?-Dic'T{c,        )  a.  Preceptive  j  giving  instruction ;  teach- 

DJ-dXc'ti-cal,  )  ing:  —  applied  to  that  poetry  or  prose, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  teach  or  instruct. 

Di-dXc'T{-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  didactic  manner.  Ash. 

Di-dXc'tJcs,*  n.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  teaching.  Bibli- 
cal Repository.  [R.] 

Di-Dic'TVL,*  n.  An  animal  having  two  toes.  Kirby, 

Di-DXc'TyL,*  a.  Having  two  toes  or  fingers.  Brande. 

Di-dXc'tv-loDs,*  fl.  Having  two  toes  ;  didactyl.  Smart. 

OId'^ p-PER,  n,  A  bird  that  dives  into  the  water. 

Di-dXs'ca-LAB)*  «•  Didactic.  Bvlvier.  [r.] 

DiD-^3-cXL'lc,  a.  [(Sitiao-jcaXtJc^s.]  Preceptive ;  didactic. 
Prior, 

DId'di^r,  v.  n.  To  quake  with  cold ;  to  shiver.  Sherwood. 
YNorth  of  England.] 

DId'dle,  V,  n.  To  totter,  as  a  child.  QwaWw.  To  trifle ;  to 
waste  time  ;  to  dawdle  j  to  trick.  Fo^by. 

DI-DJ&L'PHIS,*  n.  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds.  Crabb. 

Di'drXchm,  (dl'driim)  n.  [Ms  and  Spax/i^.]  A  piece  of 
money  i  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  -of  silver.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

DIdst,  v.  The  second  person  aing.  i.  from  Do.    See  Do. 

|Di-DUCE'MENT,*  7t.  Division;  separation.  Bacon. 

Di-BtJc'TiQN,  71.  [di^uctio,  L.]  Separation  of  one  part  from 
the  other. 

'DfD'y-MoOs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  twins.  P.  Cyc. 

DId-v-na'mj-A,*  n.  [6is  and  Svvaftis.]  (Bot)  The  four- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system ;  same  as 
tetrandriaj  having  four  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

DId-v-nA'mj-^n,*  o.  (Bot.)  Of  double  powers;  didyna;- 
mous.  Smart, 

Di-Dif^N'A-MODs,*  a,  {BoU)  Having  four  stamens,  two  short 
and  two  long.  Brande. 

Die,  (di)  V.  n.  [i.  died  ;  pp.  dtipo,  died.]  To  lose  life  ;  to 
expire  ;  to  perish  ;  to  depart  from  this  life  or  world  ;  to  be 
lost ;  to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  wither,  as 
a  vegetable. 

Die,  {di)n.ipl.  DICE,  [d^,  Fr.]  A  small  cube  used  in  gam- 
ing ;  hazard  ;  chance ;  any  cubic  body. 

Die,  (di)  n.  pi  DIE5.  A  stamp  for  giving  the  impress  to 
coin,  &c. 

Die,  (di)  «.  a.  To  tinge.  See  Dve. 

Di-E'CIAN,*  (di-e'sh^n)  b.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Ham- 
ilton. '  See  DiiiciA. 

DI-e'dr^l,*  a.  Having  two  sides ;  dihedral.  Cleavela-nd, 

Di-£n'N}-j^l,*  a.  Relating  to  two  years;  biennial.  Scott. 

Oi'er,  n.  See  Dyer. 

DT-¥B-vli.'Li^,*  71.  (^Bot.)  A  shrub  and  flower ;  the  lonicera. 
Crabb. 

Di'^-sSs,*  [di'e-sis,  Siru  K.  Wb.  P.  Cyc;  di-e'sjs,  Brande.] 
71.  \&Uuis.'\  (Mas.)  An  interval  less  than  a  comma;  the 
difference  between  a  greater  and  a  less  semitone.—  {Print.) 
The  mark  [  f  j  ;  called  also  double-dagger.  P.  Cyc. 

Di'e$  ivSiV,*  [L.]  (Law)  No  day  in  court;  a  day  on  which 
the  judges  donot  sit.  Hamilton. 

Ol'ET,  n.  [rfw5(a,L.]  Food  ;  provisions  ;  victuals  j  food,  reg- 
ulated by  the  rules  of  medicine;  regimen.  —  (Politics) 
frfies,  L.I  The  principal  national  assembly  of  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  prm6es  or  estates ;  a  legislative  body. 

Dr  LT,  V.  a.   [i.  DIETED  ;  pp.  DIETING,  DIETED.]    To  fCCd  by 

the  rules  of  medicine  ;  to  give  food  to ;  to  board. 
DI'ET,  V.  n.  To  eat  by  rules  of  medicine  ;  to  feed. 
DT'ET-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rules  of  diet.  BaUey, 
Di'ET-A-RY,  71.  A  system  or  course  of  diet.  HuUet, 
Di'et-DrInk,  n.  Medicated  liquor.  Locke. 
Di'ET-ER,  n.  One  who  prescribes  rules  for  eating. 
DI-E-TfiT'|C,        \a.  [&iaiTVTiKfi.'\  Relating  to  diet;  regu- 
Di-E-TfeT^J-CAL,  i     lating  food  or  diet.  Browne. 
Di-E-TET'l-CAL-iiY,**!*^.  In  a  dietetical  manner.  JV.  Ji.  Reo. 
Di-e-tEt'ics,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medical  science 

which  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  regimen.  Brande. 
Di-E-TfiT'iST,*  71.  A  physician  who  treats  of  or  prescribes 

dietetics.  Danglison.  .... 

Di'E-tIne,*  71.  A  subordmate  or  local  diet.  SmarL 


DF^T-trro,  n.  The  act  of  eating  by  rules.  MUton 

Di'jET-IST,*  n.  One  skilled  in  diet.  Qu.  Rei).  1 R, 

Di-E-Tl"Ti^N,*  71.  One  skilled  in  diet  j  a  dietist.   Qk.  A'ew 

DlEU  ET  MON  DrojTj*  (d?(i'a-mSn-drwa')  [Fr.J  Goi 
and  my  rightf-^ihe  motto  on  tljeking  of  England's  arms. 
Tomlijis. 

D|f-fXr-r?-a'ti<?n,  71.  Th§  parting  of  a  cake  ;  a  sacrifica 
performed  between  man  and  wife  at  their  divorce,  among 
the  Romans.  BvXlokar. 

D1f'F?r,w.7i.  [differoyli.']  [i-diffehed;  pp.  differi no,  dif- 
fered.] To  oe  unlike;  to  be  distinguished  from;  to  be  at 
variance  ;  to  disagree  ;  to  vary. 

DlE'FJ^R,  V.  a.  To  make  diflerent.  Cowley.  [r.1 

D1f'fij:r-?nce,7i.  [differentia^  li.]  State  of  bpfng  diffeitrtX 
or  distinct  from  something  j  the  quality  by  which  one  per- 
son or  thing  differs  from  another ;  dissimilarity ;  disparity ; 
inequality ;  variation  ;  variance ;  contrariety ;  dispropor- 
tion ;  dispute ;  debate  ;  contest ;  point  in  question ;  a 
logical  distinction  ;  evidences  of  distinction. 

DIf'FER-^NCE,  v.  a.  [i. differenced  ;  pp.  dikferencino, 
DIFFERENCED.]  To  make  diflbrent;  to  cause  a  di^erence. 
Bp.  Hall. 

D1f'f:|:r-¥NT,  a.  Having  diflbrence  ;  distinct ;  net  the 
same ;  of  contrary  qualities  ;  unlike ;  dissimilar. 

DIf-f?r-£n'ti^l,  (dif-fer-6n'shgil)  a.  (jSrii/t.)  Noting  an 
infinitely  small  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity.  —  Differeiitial  cdUuhiSy  the  term  ai>- 
plied  to  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  object  of  which  is  to  find  the  ratios  of 
the  differences  of  variable  magnitudes,  on  tlie  supposition 
that  these  differences  become  infinitely  small.  Brande 

DfF'FER-5NT-l,v,  ad.  In  a  different  manner. 

DiF'FERr-lNG-iiy,  ad.  In  a  different  manner.  Boyle. 

fDlF'FI-cIl-E,  a.  [diSicUis.lj.]  Difficult.  Bacon. 

fDlF/Fj-clLE-NiSsa,  71.  Difficulty.  Bacon. 

JDlF-Fj-clL'i-TATE,  V.  a.  To  make  difficult.  Cotgrave. 

DllF^Fl-cDZiT,  a.  Hard  to  be  done;  arduous;  hard;  not 
easy ;  vexatious  ;  hard  to  please ;  peevish. 

tDlF'Fi-ctJLT,*  V.  a.  To  make  difficult ;  to  impede.  Sir  W, 
Temple. 

fDlF'Fj-CVI'-TATE,  V.  a.  [difficuUery  Fr.]  To  render  diffi- 
cult.  Cotgrave. 

DlF'F}-ctil.T-l,Y,  ad.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty.  Rogers.  [R.J 

DlF'F|-cCZi~Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  difficult ;  impediment; 
obstruction ;  obstacle ;  trouble  ;  trial ;  hardness ;  distress ; 
opposition  ;  perplexity ;  objection ;  cavil. 

fDjF-FlDE',  V.  n.  [diffido,  L.]  Tb  have  no  confidence.  More, 

D'If'fi-d^nce,  n.  Distrust;  want  of  confidence;  doubt} 
want  of  confidence  in  one's  self;  modesty. 

DIf'fi-d^nt,  a.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  suspicious ;  mod- 
est ;  not  confident. 

DlF'Fi-DENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diffident  manner. 

DIf'fi-dent-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffident.  AsX 

tDlF-FlwD',  V.  a.  [diffindOj  L.]  To  cleave  in  two.  Bailey. 

tDjF-FlN'l-TlvE,  o.  Definitive.  Sir  H.  Woiton. 

JDiF-Fls'sipN,  (djf-f  ish'un)  n.  [diffissio,  L.]  Act  of  splitting. 


fDjF-FLA'TiON,  71.  [digloy  L.]  Act  of  blowing  away.  Bai- 

ley. 
DIf'flv-?nce,  (71,  [d(^wo,L.]  Act  offlowing  away  i  the 
DfF'FLV-?N-CV,  i     effect  of  fluidity.  Browne,  [r.] 
IDIf'flv-ENT,  fl.  Flowing  every  way ;  not  fixed.  Bailey, 
DIf'form^  a.  Not  uniform  ;    of  two  forms ;  dissimilar 

unlike ;  irregular.  J'J'ewton. 
DiF-FOR^M[-T¥,  71.  Diversity  of  form ;  irregularity.  Brown» 
Djf-frXct',*  TJ.  fl.  [{.diffracted;  pp.  diffracting,  ow- 

fracted.]  To  turn  aside.  Ed.  Reo.  [r.] 
Djf-frXc'tiqn,*  n.  (Optics)  Act  of  turning  aside  a  ray  o-! 

light;  inflection.  Oabb. 
Dif-FRXn'cH|SE-m£nt,  ti.  See  Disfranchisement. 
Dif-fu^e',  (dif-fiiz')  V.  a.  [diffksuSfh.]   [i.  diffused;  pp. 

diffusing,  diffused.]  To  pour  out  upon  a  plane,  so  thai 

the  liquor  may  run  every  way;  to  spread;  to  scatter ;  to 

circulate ;  to  extend. 
DjF-FUSE',  (djf-fus')  a.  Scattered;  widely  spread;  copious; 

not  concise ;  not  precise ;  amplified ;  extended ;  prolix. 
DlF-FU§ED',  (djf-fuzdO  i?.  0.   Spread  widely;  wild;  ud 

couth  ;  irregular.  Shak.   Extended  at  full  length 
DiF-FU^'i^D-Ly,  ad.  Widely  ;  dispersedly. 
Dif-fu$'i:d-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  diffused. 
DiF-FXJSE'Ly,  ad.  Widely;  copiously  ;  not  concisely. 
DiF-FU§'ER,  71.  One  who  diffuses. 

DiF-FUs'j-ELE,  (dif-fuz'e-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  difllised 
DiF-FtJ'9lpN,  (djf-fa'zhu'n)  n.  The  act  of  diffusing;  disp&r 

sion  ;  copiousness  ;  exuberance  of  style. 
DjF-FtJ'sjVE,  a.   Having  the  quality  of  scattering  every 

way ;  scattered ;  dispersed  ;  extended. 
Dif-fu'sjve-IjV,  ad.  In  a  diffusive  manner;  widely. 
DiF-FU'sjVB-N^ss,  n.  Diffusion  ;  want  of  conciseness. 
DtCr,  V.  a.  [i.  DUG  or  digged  ;  pp.  digging,  duo  or  digged.^ 

To  pierce  with  a  spade ;  to  form  by  digging ;  to  excavatej 

to  turn  up,  or  cultivate,  as  land;  to  gain  by  digging.—  7i 

dig  upy  to  procure  by  digging. 
Dig,  v.  7k  To  work  with  a  spade,  &c.,in  the  ground. 
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Oi-aXM'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  The  Eolic  letter  F,  called  digamma 
or  double  G,  because  it  resembles  the  Greek  letter  gamma^ 
made  double.  Pope, 

jplG'A-My,  71.  [dtycuiia.']  Second  marriage.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

9i-gXs'tr}c,  fl.  \6ii  ana  ya<TTfi().]  Double-bellied;  applied 
lo  a  muscle  of  tne  lower  jaw.  Foley. 

^I)l(j^'i:R,-jG:NT,  a.  That  causes  digestion.  Bailey. 

Dl'(?£sT,  n.  That  v/hich  has  been  methodized;  a  system  ; 
a  code ;  the  pan  jects  of  the  civil  law  ;  a  body  of  laws  or 
decisions  methodized. 

Di-9^£st'  ;d§-jestO  v.  a.  [digero,  digesturnj  L.]  [i.  di- 
OESTEc  pp.  DIGESTING,  DIGE8TED.J  To  distribute  into 
classes  ,  to  arrange  methodically  ;  to  dispose  j  to  dissolve 
and  con(^oct  in  the  stomach  ;  to  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a 
boiler;  to  receive  and  enjoy;  to  dispose  a  wound  to 
generate  its  cure. 

Pi-^^Est',  v.  n.  To  become  concocted;  to  suppurate. 

Di-^£sT'ED,*p.  a.  Having  undergone  digestion;  reduced 
to  system. 

Di-^^fisT'iED-iiy,  ad.  In  a  methodical  manner. 

Di-^£sT':ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  digests.  —  {Mech.)  A 
kind  of  boiler  for  raising  water  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  common  boiling  point. 

Di-<?£sT-|-BiL'(-Ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  digestible.  Dr. 
CIteyne. 

Di-9^£st'i-ble,  o.  Capable  of  being  digested. 

Di-^I:ST')-BL£-N£ss,'*  n.  duality  of  being  digestible. 
Scott. 

Di-(?-£s'TiQN,  (de-jSst'yun)  n.  Act  of  digesting;  state  of 
being  digested;  preparation  by  digesting;  the  process  by 
wliich  food  is  converted,  in  the  stomach,  into  chyme,  and 
rendered  fit  for  the  production  of  chyle. 

Di-(?^I:s'tive,  a.  Causing  digestion  ;  methodizing. 

Oi-(^jSs'tive,  71.  That  which  causes  digestion. 

fDl-G-fiST'VRE,  (de-jSst'yur)  ji.  Digestion.  Harvey. 

Ola'^GA-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  digged.  Hvloet.  [R.] 

DI&'&ER,  n.  One  who  digs. 

fpiG-HT,  (dit)  V.  a.  To  dress ;  to  deck.  Spenser, 

D'itjJ-'iT,  n.  [digitasj  L.]  Three  fourths  of  an  inch;  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  one  of 
the  ten  symbols  or  figures,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
by  which  all  numbers  are  expressed. 

PIcji^'j-TALj  a.  Pertaining  to  a  finger.  Bailey. 

OI^-i-ta'li-a,*  'h.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  or  alkaloid, 

,    procured  from  the  digitalis  or  foxglove.  P.  Cyc. 

DI<?-i-ta'lis,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  biennial  plant ;  the  fox- 
glove. P.  Cyc. 

Dii?'l-TATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Fingered;  formed  like  fingers. 
P.  Cyc_ 

^■DIo'i-TATE,  V.  a.  To  point  out,  as  with  a  finger.  Robiiison. 

DJ(?'i-tat-ei>,  a.  (Bot,)  Branched  like  fingers.  Browne, 

Di(^-i-TA'TiQN,*  71.  A  division  in  the  form  of  a  finger. 
Dunglison. 

Di(;t'i-Tj-FORiyt,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  fingers.  Loudon. 

Di^'i-Ti-GRADE,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  that  walks  upon 
its  toes.  Roget. 

Dlg-'I-Ti-GRADE,*  a.  Walking  upon  the  toes.  Eirhy. 

Di-&la'dj-ate,  v.  n.  [digladiorj  L.]  To  fence  ;  to  quarrel. 
'Hales._  [R.]_ 

fDi-aiiA-Di-A'TipN,  71.  A  combat  with  swords.  B.  Jonson. 

Di'GiiSPH,*  71.  {6is  and  j'AiJ^w.]  (Arck.)  A  projecting 
face  with  two  panels  sunk  upon  it.  Brande, 

fpfG-Nl-Pl-CA'TTQN,  71.  Exaltation.  Walton. 

Dig'ni-fied,  (dig'n?-fid)  a.  Invested  with  dignity;  pos- 
sessed of  dignity  or  worth ;  elevated  j  magisterial ; 
stately. — Dignified  clergyj  in  the  English  church  estab- 
lishment, and  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  bish- 
ops, deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

DIg'ni-fy,  v.  a.  \dignu3 'ixTiH  fiicio,  L.]  \i.  dignified;  pp 
DIGNIFYING,  DIGNIFIED.]  To  advauce  J  to  prefer  J  to 
exalt ;  to  adorn  ;  to  give  lustre  to. 

DIg'ni-ta-rv,  n.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  advanced  to 
some  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial  priest,  as  a  bishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  and  prebendary. 

D1g'nj-T¥,  71.  Elevation  of  rank ;  grandeur  of  aspect ; 
honor ;  elevation ;  honorable  or  elevated  bearing  or 
conduct;  preferment.  — (En^ZisA  law)  High  rank  in  civil 
life,  as  that  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  baronet,  &c. ;  high  rank 
in  the  church,  as  that  of  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
prebendary. 

(Dig-no'tiqn,  71.  \digno3COy  L.]  Distinction.  Browne, 
»Tg'o-NoDs,*  a.  {Bot,)  Having  two  angles.  Smart. 

Vt  Or  a' ltd,*  [It.]  (Mils.)  Noting  a  movement  by  joint 
intervals.  Crabb. 

iJi'grAph,*  71.  A  double  mark ;  a  union  of  two  vowels  of 
which  only  dne  is  sounded,  as  in  head,  lead.  Sheridan. 

0|-Gr£ss',  v.  n.  [digreasuSf  L.]  [i.  oiGREaaED;  pp.  di- 
gressing, DIGRESSED.]  To  tum  asidc  out  of  the  road;  to 
depart  from  the  main  design  ;  to  wander;  to  expatiate  ; 
to  deviate. 

Pi-GR^s'sipN,  (de-grSsh'iin)  tu  Act  of  digressing  ;  a  turn- 
ing aside;  an  excursion;  a  passage  deviating  from  the 
main  design  of  a  discourse  ;  deviation. 

Ol-GR^s'siQN-AL,  (de-gr€ah'yn-?l)  a.  That  digresses. 


Di-gr£s'sivb,  a.  Tending  to  digress.  Johnson, 
D|-GR£s'sivE-L¥,  ad.  In  the  way  of  digression. 
Di-t^S^N'f-A,'^  n.  {BoU)  A  class  of  plants  having  two  styleft 

P.  Cyc. 
Di-^tN'j-*N,*  a.  {BoU)    Doubly  feminine;   having  twe 

pistils.  Smart. 
Di-HE'DRAL,''=a.  Having  two  sides.  Brande. 
tDr-Ju'Di-cXNT,*  71.  A  judge;  one  who  determines.  Qlan- 

ville,  [h.] 

Di-ju'dj-cate,  v.  a.  [dijudieoj  L.J  To  determine.  Hales. 
D|-ju-Dl-CA'TlpN,  n.  Judicial  distinction.  Cockeram. 
Dike,  71.  A  channel  to  receive  water ;  ditch;  a  mound  to 
-   hinder  inundations.  —  {Jtlin.)    A  vein  of  igneous  rock, 

basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  stony  substances.  Brande.— 

Written  also  dyke. 
Dike,*  u.  a.  [i.  diked:  pp.  diking,  diked.]  To  surround 

or  to  protect  with  a  dike. 
Dj-lX^'er-ATE,  V.  a.  [dilacerOj  LJ  [i.  dilacerated  ;  j^p 

dilacerating,  DiLACERATED.]  To  tear;  to  force  in  twa 

Browne. 
Di-iii^-ER-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  rending  in  two.  Pear 

sim._ 
fD|-LA'N)-ATE,  V,  u.    [dilaniOj  L.]     To  tear    in   piece* 

HowelL 
fDl-LA-Nl-A'TipN,  7t.  A  tearing  in  pieces.  Bvllokar. 
Di-lXp'I-date,  V,  71.  [dUapidOj  L.]  [i,   dilafioated;  pp 

dilapidating,  dilapidated.]  To  go  to  ruin ;  to  fall  by 

decay,  as  a  building. 
Di-lXp'i-date,  v.  a.  To  pull  down  ;  to  waste.  H.  WluaHon. 
Dj-LXp-j-DA'TipN,  71.   The  act  of  dilapidating ;  state  of 

being  dilapidated ;  decay ;  ruin,  particularly  of  an  edf 

fice. 
Dl-LXp'j-DA-TpR,  71.  One  who  dilapidates.  H,  Wliarton 
Di-LA-TA-BtL't-TV,  71.  Cluality  of  being  dilatable.  Ray 
Di-iiAT'^-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  extension.  ArbuVmot. 
Diii-VTA'Tippf,  7(.  Act  of  dilating;  extension. 
||Di-LATE',  or  Di-late',  v.  a.  [dilato^  L.]  [(.  dilated  ;  pp 

dilating,  DILATED.]  To  extend ;  tospreaa  out;  to  widen 

to  expand  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  relate  at  large ;  to  tell  diffusely 
Di-lAT£%v.  71.  To  widen  ;  to  speak  largely  and  copiously 
iDi-LATE',  a.  Extensive  ;  dilated.  B.  Jonson, 
Di-lat'er,  n.  One  who  dilates. 
DJ-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  dilating  ;  delay.  Bp.  Hall. 
Di-LA'T}VE,^  a.  Tending  to  dilate  or  extend.  Colendg* 
Di-la'tpr,  71.  {AnaL)  A  muscle  that  dilates. 
)IL'^-Tp-Rj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dilatory  manner.  Johnson^ 
DtL'A-Tp-RJ-N£ss,  71.  Slowness;  sluggishness. 
DiL'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  [dilatorius,  L.]  Inclined  to  delay  ;  tardy, 

slow  ;  given  to  procrastination  ;  tedious. 
DlL^A-Tp-RVt'*'   7t.,  Delay;   procrastination.    Lord   Man*- 

field.  [R.] 
■fDi-Lfec'TipN,  71.  \dilectiOyXu'\  Act  of  loving.  Martin. 
Di-Ii£m'm^,  n.  [^lAij/i/iU.]    A  double  assumption  leading 

to  a  proof  either  way ;  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no 

course  open  free  from  objection ;    a  vexatious  alterna- 
tive. 
DIi^et-tXn' TE^  n.\li.'\  ip\.  nlti^ET-TXif'Tf,  A  lover  of 

the  fine  arts  ;  an  amateur  in  music,  &c. 
DTl-et-tXn't^-I^M,*  71.  The  quality  or  pursuit  of  a  dilet- 
tante. Qu.  Rev. 
DiL^i-(^:ci4CE,    n.    Industry;    assiduity    in    business.  - 

{French)  A  stage-coach. 
DiL' i-f^ENCE,*  (dil'e-zhUns)  n.    [Fr.]    A  four-wheeled 

carriage    for   conveying    passengers ;  a    French   stage 

coach.  Carter. 
DiL'i-q^ENT,  a.  [diligens,  L.]  Assiduous ;  not  idle ;  busy 

sedulous  ;  active  ;  laborious. 
Di'L'i-^^ENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diligent  manner. 
DiLil,  71.  An  annual  aromatic  plant: — a  two-seeded  tai« 

a  large  kind  of  vetch. 
fDlL'LiNG,*  71.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite  child    Drayton 
JDl-LU'ciD,  a.  [dilucidas,  L.]  Clear;  lucid.  Bai^y 
fDi-L.ti'cj-DATE,  V.  a.  To  elucidate.  Browne 
fDJ-LU-cj-DA'TlpN,  71.  Elucidation.  Boyle, 
JDl-LU'ciD-LV,  ad.  Clearly  ;  evidently.  Bailey. 
Dfii'v-^NT,  a.    [diluens,  L.]    Having  the  power  to  mas 

thin. 
D1l'v-£nt,  a.  That  which  thins  other  matter.  Arbuthnot 
Di-lute', -y.  a.  [diluoj  L.]   [i.  diluted  ;  pp.  diluting,  di 

LUTED.]  To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admixture  of 

other  liquids ;  to  make  weak, 
Dj-LUTE',  a.  Thin  ;  attenuated  ;  diluted.  More. 
Df-LUTE',*  V.  n.  To  become  attenuated  or  diluted.  Retd. 
D|-lut'ed-LY,*  (u2.  In  a  diluted  manner.  Med.  Jour. 
Di-LijTE'N?ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  dilute.  WUfdn*, 
DJ-LUT'ER,  TU  He  or  that  which  dilutes. 
Di-Lu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  diluting;  a  weak  liquid. 
Dj-Lu'vj-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  deluge  or  flood ;  diluvlan 

P.  Cye. 
Dj-lO'vi-^l-Ist,*  71.  One  who  holds  to  a  deluge.    Dr 

Allen. 
Di-Lu'vi-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  deluge;  diluvial.  Burnet, 
fDi-LtJ'vj-ATE,  V.  n.  [diluvio,  L.]  Tn  run  as  a  flood.  S* 
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Dj:-L}'vj-pN,*7t,  Sasneas  dHamum.  Buddand. 

Df~l.v' vi-tyju^*  n.  [L.1  (Oeol.)  A  deluge:  — a  deposit  of 

Bu>erficial  adnd,  earth,  or  loam,  caused  by  a  deluge  or  a 

flow  of  water.  Lyell. 
DIM,  a.    Not  seeing  clearly  ;   not  clearly  seen  j  obscure  ; 

not  clear  j  not  luminous  j  dark. 
DIM,  tj,  a.  [i.  DIMMED  ;  pji.  dimming,  dimmed.]  To  cloud; 

to  darken  ;  to  make  less  bright ;  to  obscure. 
IDT[m'bi,e,  n.  A  bower;  a  cell ;  a  dingle.  B.  Jonson. 
Dime,*  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value 

of  ten  cents.  Patterson. 
Dj-lMCfiN'sipN",  (d^-mSn'shun)  n.  [dimmsio,  L.]  Space  con- 
tained in  any  thing  ;  length, breadth, or  thickness  ;  bulk  j 

extent ;  capacity  ;  measure. 
Dl-MiiN'sipNED,  (de-men'shtind)  a.  Having  dimensions. 

Pope. 
Di-MfiN'sipN-Lfiss,  a.  Without  any  definite  bulk,  Miltmi. 
Dj-m;£n'si-ty,  71.  Extent;  dimension.  Howell,  fit.] 
Di-MEN'siVE,  a.  Marking  the  boundaries.  Dames. 
IIDIM'E-TER,  [dim'e-ter,  Jo.  K.    Wb.  ,•    di'me-t?r,  Sm.]   a. 

[i-.j  Having  two  poetical  measures.  Tyrwhitt. 
^DlM'E-TEE.,*  n.  A  poetic  measure  of  four  feet;  a  series 

of  two  metres.  Beck. 
DKm'-eyed,*  (dim'Id)  a.  Having  indistinct  vision.  Ai^- 

strong; 

tDlM-I-cX'Tipw,  n.  [dimicatiOj  L.]  A  battle.  Bailey. 
*i-MiD'}-ATE,  V.  a.  [dimidioj  L.]  To  divide  into  two  parts. 
Cacfceram. 

Ol-MlD^j-^TE,*n.  (Bot.)  Half-formed;  halved.  P.  Cyc. 

Oj-MlD-j-A'Tlpw,  n.  Division  into  two  equal  parts.  Bai- 
ley 

Dj-MKn'isi^  77.  a.  IdiminuOf  L.]  [i.  DiMiwrsHED;  pp.  di- 
minishing, diminished.]  To  make  less;  to  impair;  to 
lessen ;  to  degrade. 

Df-MlN'^sH,  V.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease  ;  to  abate ;  to 
lessen. 

Dj  MJN'iSH-:?E,  n.  He  or  that  which  diminishes.  Todd. 

Di-mKn'ish-Ino-ly,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  lessen.  Locke. 

Df-MlN-{/-&N' d6\'^  [It.l  {Mus.)  Noting  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  voice.  Crabb. 

fDl-MiN^V-SwT,  a.  Lessening.  Bp.  Sanderson.  [R.] 

tDlM'l-NUTE,a.  Small;  diminutive.  Sir  A.  Gorges. 

fBlM'|-NUTE-liX,  ad.  In  a  diminute  manner.  Bp.  Sander- 
son, 

DTfM-l-wu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  diminishing;  state  of  being  di- 
minished ;  decrease ;  abatement ;  discredit.  —  (Mrch.)  The 
gtadual  decrease  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  as  it 
ri&es. 

Di-Mlw'v-TtvE,  a.  Small;  little;  contracted;  minute. 

Di-mIn'V-t'Ive,  71.  A  word  formed  to  express  littleness,  as 
vianikin^  a  little  tnan;  that  which  diminishes. 

Dl-M'fN'V-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

Dt-MTN'v-TlVE-N£ss,  71.  Smallness ;  littleness.  Student. 

Difti'lSH,  a.  Somewhat  dim.  Swift.  See  Dimmish. 

tDj-Mls'sipN,  71.  [dimissioj  L.]  Dismission.  Iluloet. 
liM'js-sp-RV,  fdim'(S-sur-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb, ;  dl-rais'- 
sur-e,   S.  ^.jf"  a.    Dismissing    to    another  jurisdiction  ; 
granting  leave  to  depart. 

J-Dj-mIt', -o.  a.  [diinittOj  L.]  To  allow  to  go;  to  grant  to 
farm.  Huloet. 

DXm'j-ty,  71.  A  cotton  cloth  of  thick  texture,  striped  or 
otherwise  ornamented  in  the  loom. 

Dl'oi'LVt  a^-  In  a  dim  manner  ;  not  clearly. 

DIitt'MiN&,  71.  Act  of  making  dim  ;  obscurity. 

D'fM'MjSH,  0.  Somewhat  dim ;  obscure.  Swift. 

DXm'n:?9S,  n.  Dulness  of  sight ;  obscurity, 

Di-mor'phT§m,*  n.  (Min.)  Act  of  assuming  two  forms. 
Phillips. 

L>l-M0R'PHOys,*  a.  Having  two  forms.  Phillips. 

DIm'ple,  (dlm'pl)  n.  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  the 
cheek,  chin,  or  other  part ;  indentation. 

DIm'ple,  v.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities.  Dryden, 

^IfM'pLED,  (dim'pld)  a.  Set  with  dimples.  SJiak, 

Dim'ply,  a.  Full  of  dimples  ;  dimpled.    Thomson. 

DIm'-seeNj*  a.  Indistinctly  seen.  Thomson. 

PfM'-siGHT-ED,  (-sit-ed)  a.  Having  dim  sight.  Bacon. 

DiN,  71.  A  loud  noise;  a  violent  and  continued  sound. 

Din,  «.  a.  \i.  dinned;  pp.  dinning,  dinned.]  To  stun 
with  noise ;  to  impress  with  vi^ent  and  continued 
noise. 

DIn'ar-jBHY,*  71.  A  government  conducted  by  two  per- 
sons. Bailey, 

DIn'dle,*  n.  Sowthistlej  hawkweed.  Farm.  Ency. 
JLocal.] 

DlWE,  V.  n.  [i.  dined  ;  pp.  dining,  dined.]  To  eat  dinner  ; 
to  eat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

Dine,  v.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to.  Dryden. 

Din'ijr-oOt,*  n.  One  who  dines  out,  or  in  company. 
Ed.  Rev. 

Dj-nEt'i-C^L,  a.  l&ivnriK6i.'\  Whirling  round;  vertigi- 
nous. Browne. 

P'iNG^v.a.  [i.  dinged  ;  pp.  dinging,  dinged — The  pre- 
terit dung  is  nearly  obsolete.]  To  dash  with  violence;  to 
impress  with  force. 


DTng.  v.  n.  To  blusttT  j    o  huff.  Arbuihnot.  [Low.f 
DIng'-DSng,  n.  A  wora  expressing  the  sound' of  bella. 
DIk'G-eYj*  Jt.  A  Bengal  ferry-boat.  Malcow.. 
DInVJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dingy. 
DlN'fiLE,  (din'gl)  n.  A  hollow  between  hills  ;  a  dale. 
DI'n'gle-DXn'&le.  ad.  Carelessly  ppndenl.  Warton 
jDlNG'THR'iFT,  n.  A  spendthrift.   Granger. 
DlN'(^Y,  (din'j?)  a.  Dark  brown;  dun;  dirty.  Ellis 
Din'ing-R66m,  71,  A  room  to  dine  in.  Bp.  Taiilor 
DlN'N^R,  n.  The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 
DlN'Ni^R-iilSss,*  a.  Destitute  of  dinner.  Fuller 
Dtw'NER-TiME,  n.  The  time  of  dining.  Shale. 
Di-nq'-tjie' Jii-&M,*  n.  {Geol.)    Backland,     See    Dei:»» 

THERIUM. 

DiNT,  71.  [fA  blow,  ^enser.  —  The  mark  made  by  a  blow 
dent.  Dryden,]  —  Violence;  force;  strength  ;  power;  al 
in  the  phrase  "  By  dint  of  argument."  [Colloquial.] 

fDlNT,  V.  a.  To  mark  by  a  blow  ;  to  dent.  Spenser. 

Dl-NU-MER-A'Tipw,  71.  [dinumeratioj  L.]  Act  of  number- 
ing one  by  one.  Bullolcar.  [r.] 

||Di-6g'E-sXN,  or  Di-p-CE'3^N,  [di-Ss'e-sSn,  S.  W  J  F 
Ja.  K.  R.  J  di-5s'e-z&n,  P.  Sm. ;  dl-g-s5's?n,  Bailey^ 
Johnson,  Barclay,  Dyche,  Rees;  di'Q-se-s?ii,  iVb.]  n.  A 
bisliop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or  flock, 

IJDi-69'E-sJlH',  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese.  Spelman, 

Di'p-c£sE,  n.  [dimcesis,  L.]  The  territorial  extent  of  a 
bishop's  jurisdiction;  a  bishopric;  see  of  a  bishop.— 
Written  also  diocess. 

tDi-p-c£s'5-N:^R,*  7i.  One  who  belongs  to  a  dioceae 
Bacon. 

Di'p-Dow,*  71.  (Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish  that  can  assume  a 
globular  form.  Roget. 

Di~ce'gi~a,*  (di-tt'she-^)n.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  female  flowers  on 
another,  as  willows.  P.  Qyc. 

Di-tE'cioys,*  (di-e'shus)  a,  {Bot.)  Having  stamens  on  one 
plant,  and  pistils  on  another.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-p-phXn'tjne,*  a.  Relating  to  Diophantus  or  his 
mathematical  problems.  Hamilton. 

Di-6p'siDE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-6p'sis,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  P.  Oya, 

Di-6p't^se,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  silicate  of  copper 
/.  Cyc. 

Di  Gp'ttp  ) 

Di  fip'Ti  CAT.   \  ""  ®^^  Dioptric,  and  Dioptrical. 

Di-Sp'tric,        )  a.  [dioptra,  L.]  Affbrding  a  medium  foi 
Di-5p'trJ-cal,  )     the  sight ;  relating  to  dioptrics. 
Di-6p'trics,  n,  pi.  (Optics)    That  part  of  optics  which 

treats  of  refracted  vision,  or  which   investigates   and 

explains  the  refractions  of  light  passing  through  diflei^ 

ent  mediums,  as  the  air,  water,  glass,  &c. 
Di-p-RA'MA,*   [di-Q-ra'm?,  Sm,  f  dj-9-ra.'m?i,  Jo.]   n.  \^5iA 

and  bpdb).]  A  mode  of  painting  and  scenic  exhibition, 

which,  though  it  does  not  possess  all  the    advantages 

of  the  panorama,  yet  produces  a  far  greater  degree  oi 

optical  illusion,  P.  Cyc. 
Di-P-rXm'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  diorama.  Month.  Rev. 
Di'p-Rl^M,    71.    l6i6pL<7p.a,]      Distinction    or     definition. 

More,  [r.] 
Dl-p-Rts'Tjc,*        I  a.    Relating  to  diorism ;    defining  01 
Di-p-Rls'Ti-CAL,*  S     limiting;  distinguishing.  Smart,  [r.] 
tDi-p-Rls'Tl-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  distinguishing  manner.  More, 
Dl'p-RITE,*  n.   (Min.)     A  variety  of   trap ;  greenstone 

Dana. 
Di-pR-TH5'sis,  71,    [diSpdiotng.]    (Med,)    Art  or   act   of 

straightening  crooked  limbs.  Harris. 
DI-ps-co'Rj-A,,*  w-  pi  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants,  to  which 

the  yam  belongs.  P.  Cyc. 
Di-6_5'm:a,*  71   (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shrubs.  P  Cya. 
Di~o'TA^*  n,  [L.]    A  jar  or  drinking-pot  with  two  han 

dies.  Ed,  Ency, 
Di-Sx'y-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead. 

Dana. 
Dip,  V.  a.  [i,  DIPPED ;  yjj.  dipping,  dipped.--  Sometimes 

dipt.   Dryden.]    To  immerge ;  to  put  into  any  fluid ;  U 

wet ;  to  engage  in. 
Dtp,  V.  n   To  sink ;  to  immerge ;  to  enter ;  to  pierce ;  t»> 

enter  slightly  into  any  thing;  to  choose  by  chance:-  - 

to  incline,  as  the  magnetic  needle,  or  as  a  stratum  ot 

rock. 
Dip,  n.    (Magnetism)     The  inclination  of  the    magnetic 

needle,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  ol 

the  horizon. —  (Geo/,)  The  inclination  and  point  of  the 

compass  towards  which    a  stratum    inclines,    LyelL  — 

Sweet  sauce  for  pudding.  Forby,  —  Sauce  made  of  fal 

pork  for  fish.  U.  S. 
Di-pXs'£;HAL,*  a.  Including  two  passovers.  L.  Carpenter 
DtP'cHlcKJ  n.  The  name  of  a  bird.  Carew. 
Di-p£T'A-LOtts,  a.  [6is  and  iriTaXw.]  (Bot.)  Having  lw% 

fiower-leavea. 
ilDiPn'THOWG,    (dip'thSng)  [dip'thSng,  S.   W.  P,  J.   F. 
'  dif'thOng,  E.  K.  Sm.  Scott;  dif'thSng  or  dip'thong,  Ja.]  n 

[(J[00oy)'os.]  A  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound ;  a^ 

vain,  CcBsar. 
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'(OIwi'thSng,*  (dlEp'tliBng)  v.  a.  Tj  form  or  pronounce  as 
a  diphthong.  Clu  Ob, 

|I»lPH-TH5N'&ALt*  (dip-i!i3ng'g9l)  [dif-th<5ng'g?l,  K.  IVh  ; 
dlp'th?ng-g9l,  Snt  ]  0.  Having  the  nature  of  a  diphthong. 
P.  Cyc. 

|I)lPH-THftH^OAii-Ly,*  ad.  In  tha  manner  of  a  diphthong 
tVylie. 

Di~PHV-oi^PH'^-L4.^*  n.  pi.  (Eni.)  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  P.  Cyc 

Di-ph$l'lovs,*  a.  (J5oe.)  Two-leaved.  Smart. 

Dl-PJLllvf  TSf-uSj*  n.  A  wall  two  bricks  thick.  Orier. 

DIp'Lp-:?,  ?i."[Gr.]  (^nat.)  The  cellular  structure  which 
separates  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  from  each  other. 

DlP'iiQ-iTE,'*  n.  (Mm.)  Another  name  for  latrobite.  Z>a- 
na. 

Dj-PLO'MA,  7u  [SiirXtofia.']  p^.  Dj-PLo'M^i^.  A  letter  or 
writing  conferring  some  privilege,  honor,  or  authority. 

Dj-PLo'M^-cy,  71,  The  art  or  practice  of  treating  or  mak- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  states ;  the  customs,  rules,  and 
privileges  of  ambassadors ;  a  body  of  envoys. 

OTp'lq-mate,*  n.  A  diplomatist.  West,  Rev. 

i)i-PLO'MATE,  V.  a.  To  invest  with  a  privilege.  Todd. 

Dip-Lp-MAT'jED,*  p.  a.  Made  by  diploma.  Bp.  KenneU 

Dlp-LQ-MA'Ti^L,*  a.  Diplomatic.  Q,u.  Rev.  [r.] 

DIf-lq-m1t'(C,  a.  Relating  to  diplomacy,  or  diplo- 
matics. 

DIp-lq-mAt'j-c^l-ly,*  ad.  In  a  diplomatic  manner.  Ec. 
Reo. 

D1p-lp-mXt'jcs,*  n.  pt  The  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient writings,  assigning  their  date,  &c.  Brande. 

Di-PLO'MA-TlST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  or  employed  in 
diplomacy.  Todd. 

DiP'Lo'Pi-Ay*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  which 
causes  a  person  to  see  an  object  double  or  triple.  Crabb. 

DlP-Lp-z6'QN,*  71.  A  singular  parasitic  worm,  which  in- 
fests the  gills  of  the  bream.  Braride. 

DIp'p-DV,*  n.  l^iTToSiii.]  Two  feet  included  in  one 
measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet.  />r.  C.  Beck. 

Ulp'pjSR,  71.  One  that  dips  or  bathes;  a  ladle. 

Dip'pjNa-NsE'DLE,  71.  An  instrument  which  shows  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth. 

DlP'sXs,  71.  [L.j  A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  mortal 
thirst.  Milton.^ A  genus  of  serpents :  — a  bivalve. 
Brande. 

V^p' TE-RA,*  71.  pi.  [riiirrepoi.']  (Ent.)  An  order  of  in- 
sects having  two  wings.  L^eU. 

Dtp'TE-RAL,*    I  a.  (Eat.)  Relating  to  the  diptera;  having 

DlfP'TiE-aoGs,*  j     two  wings.  P.  Cyc.~(Arch.)  Having  a 

'  double  range  of  columns.  Francis. 

DIp't^-rAn,*  71.  (Eat.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects  having 
two  wings  ;  one  of  the  diptera.  Brande. 

DIp'tj^-ron,"^  n.  A  building  with  a  double  wing  or  ai^e. 
Jlsh. 

DIp'tote,  n.  [ijinrwra.]  A  noun  having  two  cases  only. 
Clark. 

DIp't^jEH,  7u[diptychumy  L.]  A  register  of  men  who  have 
held  high  omces  ;  or  of  celebrated  saints  and  martyrs  :  — 
a  tablet  used  by  the  Romans  for  writing,  folded  like  a 
book  of  two  leaves.    See  DrpxTCHUM. 

DTp'tf-^h&Mj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  viPTYpHA.  An  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical register,  so  called  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  dead,  which  were 
rehearsed  in  the  liturgy.  Crahb. 

Dj-pyre',*  71.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime;  a 
hard  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  reddish  white.  Brande. 

Di-RA-Dj-A'TipN,*  71.  The  diffusion  of  rays  from  a  lumi- 
nous body.  Smart. 

Dire,  a.  [rftT-us,  L.]  Dreadful;  dismal;  mournful;  horri- 
ble ;  terrible  ;  fearful ;  calamitous  ;  direful. 

D{-RiSCT',  a.  [directusy  L.]  Straight ;  not  crooked  ;  not  ob- 
lique ;  progressive  ;  straightforward  ;  not  retrograde  ; 
not  collateral;  plainly  tending  to  some  end;  open;  not 
ambiguous ;  plain ;  express. 

Oj-r£ct'^,  V  a.  [dirigOf  directus,  L.]  Ji.  directed  ;  pp.  di- 
BJEGTiNG,  directed.]  To  aim  or  drive  in  a  straight  line ; 
to  point  against, as  a  mark;  to  regulate;  to  adjust;  to 
prescribe ;  to  order. 

Di-r£ct',*  7i.  (Jl/iw.)  A  character  used  at  the  end  of  a  staff. 
Brande. 

Df-Ri6cT'?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  directs.  See  Director. 

Dj-RJ6CT'JKG,*  p.  a    Tending  to  direct;  ordering;  cora- 

'  manding 

Di-R£c'TipN,  71.  Act  of  directing ;  aim  at  a  certain  point ; 
order;  command;  prescription;  adjustment. 

tpi-R£c'Tj-T0DE,*7i.  State  of  tranquillity.  SkaJc 

Dj-rEc'tive,  a.  Giving  direction  ;  informing  ;  showing. 

Di-hEct'lV,  (id.  In  a  direct  manner;  rectilin early;  imme- 
diately: apparently;  without  cu-cumlocution. 

Dj-r£ct'n?ss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  direct;  straightness ; 
tendency  to  a  point. 

Di-r£c'tpr,  71.  One  appointed  to  traneact  the  affairs  of  a 
trading  company,  bank,  &c.;  aguide;  an  instructor:  —  a 
surgical  instrument. 


D-rec-to'ri-^l,  u.  Giving  direction  ;  relating  U  a  dim. 

tory.  Burke. 

Di-r£c'tpji-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  director.  MUkie. 

Di-R£c'Tp-RVi  71.  A  rule  to  direct ;  a  guide  ;  a  guide-boob 
of  a  city  with  the  names  of  the  inhabitants :  —  a  book 
containing  directions  for  religious  worship  or  other 
things:  —  a  board  of  directors: — the  supreme  counci 
which,  for  a  time,  managed  the  French  revolutiunar^ 
government. 

D(-r£c'TP-rv,  0.  Guiding;  commanding.  Blaclcstan* 

D;-r£ct'ress,  71.  She  who  directs  or  governs.  Scou 

Di-r£c'tr}X,  71.  She  who  directs :  a  dirigent ;  a  line. 

DIre'fOi.,  a.  Dire;  dreadful;  calamitous. 

DIre'fOl-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  direful  manner ;  fearfully,  ^sh 

Dire'fO]>n£ss,  71.  Dreadfulness  ;  horror.  Dr.  fVarton 

Dj-r£mp'tipn,  (de-rem'shiin) 71.  [dirempiio^l..]  Separation 
Bp.  Hall. 

Dire'ness,  n.  Dismalness  ;  horror.  Shak. 

DJ-r£p'tipn,  n.  [direptio,  1j.]   Act  of  plundering. 

DiROE,  (dYrj)  71.  A  mournful  song  or  ditty  ;  a  funeral  song 

DlR'^r-p^fiNT,  a.  [dirigensj  L.]  Noting  a  line  in  geometry 

DiR''j-^J^£NT,*  n.  (Qeom.)  The  line  of  mtttion  along  which 
a  describent  line  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any  fig- 
ure. Crabb. 

D'lRK,  (dirk)  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard. 

Dirk,*  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  dirk.  Gray. 

fDlR^,  (dirk)  a.  An  old  word  for  dark.  Spenser. 

tpiRK,  (dirk)  V.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Spenser. 

Di'RT,  (dirt)  71.  Mud  ;  filth ;  mire ;  dust ;  earth. 

Dirt,  v.  a.  To  foul ;  to  bemire  ;  to  dirty.  Swift. 

D'irt'i-ly,  ad.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  filthily ;  meanly 

DiRT'i-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  dirty. 

Di'RT '-P£l-IjET,*  71.  A  ball  of  mire  or  dirt.  SiSifL 

DiRT'-PiE,  n.  A  form  moulded  of  clay,  in  imitation  of  pB»- 
try. 

DiRT'-R6T-TEN,*  (-tn)  a.  Decayed;  diseased.  Shak. 

Dirt' V}  a.  Covered  with  dirt ;  foul ;  nasty ;  filthy ;  sullied ; 
mean ;  base, 

D'iRT'V,  V.  a.  [L  DIRTlSD'jPp.  DIRTYINO,  DIRTIED.]  TofoUl; 

to  soil ;  to  disgrace. 

Dj-bDp'tipn,  71.  Disruption  ;  breach. 

Dis,  (dls  or  diz)  An  inseparable  particle,  which  sometimes 
implies  separation,  but  commonly  privation  or  negation, 
equivalent  to  the  particle  un ;  as,  to  army  to  disarm.  — 
9:5=  "When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  is 
on  this  inseparable  preposition,  the  s  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable, 
the  s  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That  is,  if  a  sharp  mute, 
as  p,  (,  k,  or  c  kard,  succeed,  the  preceding  s  must  bs  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing  ;  as,  dispose,  distaste.  Sec. ;  but 
if  a  dat  mute,  as  b,  d,  or  g  hard,  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid, 
begin  the  next  syllable,  tlie  foregoing  s  must  be  sounder 
like  z ;  as,  disbui'se,  disdain,  &lc.  ;  but  if  the  secondary  ai 
cent  be  on  this  inseparable  preposition,  as  in  disbelief,&LC. 
the  s  retains  its  pure  hissing  sound."  Walker. 

DIs-^-b1l'i-ty,  n.  Want  of  power ;  inability  ;  weakness 
incompetency ;  want  of  qualification ;  legal  impedi 
ment. 

DX^-A'BLE,  (diz^'bl)  V.  a.  [i.  disabled  ;  pjK  disablihw 
DISABLED.]  To  depHve  of  force;  to  weaken;  to  hinde 
from  action ;  to  impair. 

DI^-a'bled,*  (diz-a'bld)  p.  a.  Deprived  of  strength  ;  weak 
ened ;  rendered,  by  wounds  or  injury,  unfit  for  service 

tDl5-A'BLE-M£NT,  71.  Disability ;  weakness.  South. 

DIs-A-BU§e',  v.  a.  [desabus^r,  Fr.]  [i.  disabused;  pp 
DISABU3INO,  DISABUSED.]  To  Set  free  from  a  mistake;  (t 
set  right ;  to  undeceive. 

Dls-^c-coM'Mp-DATB,  V.  a.  To  discommode.  WarbitTtcfA 

Dls-^c-CfiM-Mp-DA'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  unfit.  Hale 

fDts-^c-CORD',  V.  n.  [desaccorder,  Fr.]  To  refuse.  Speft- 
ser. 

Dis-AC-cDs'TpM,  V.  a.  [i.  disaccustomed  ,  pp.  disaccu* 
TOMiNO,  disaccustomed.]  To  dcstroy  the  force  of  habit. 

DIs-AC-KN5wL'EDg-E,  (dis-3,k-n5l'ej)  v.  a.  [i.  disackhowl 

edged    ;    pp.     DISACKNOWLEDGING,     DISACKNOWLEDOED.^ 

Not  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown.  South. 
DIs-^c-QUAiNT',  V.  a.  To  dissolve  acquaintance  with.  On 

grave. 
Dis-AC-QUAiNT'ANCE,  TU  Disuse  of  familiarity.  South 
DIs-a-dorn',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  ornament.  Congreve 
tDTs-AD-vANCE',  V.  a.  To  stop  ;  to  check,  denser. 

iDIs-^D-viNCE',  V.  n.  To  keep  back  ;  to  halt.  Q.  Fletcher 
>]fs-A*D-vAN'TA(?E,  71.    [disavantage,    Fr.]    Want  of  id- 
vantage;  detriment;  prejudice;  loss;  injury  to  intereit 
want  of  preparation. 
DIs-^d-vAn't^9^e,  d.  a.  To  injure.  Fuller 
tDis-^D-vAN'T^9^E-A-BLE,  a.  Injurious.  Bacon 
D1s-Ai>-van-ta'(^eo'us,  (dis-ad-v^n-ta'jys)  c  Contrary  w 

interest  or  convenience ;  unfavorable;  injurious. 
DIs-AD-v^N-TA'pEoys-Ly,  (dis-3ld-v&n-ta'jys-l?)  ad.  In  • 

disadvantageous  manner. 
DIs-Xd-yan  TA'q^EOVS-N£ss,  7u  Mischief;  loss. 
■fDIs-AD-vfiN'TVBE,  71   Misadveuture.  Raleigh. 
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iPTs  IlD-vEnt  v-roGSj  0.  Unhappy ;  unproaperoua.  ^enaer. 
Wla-jLp-FficT',  «.  a,  [i.  disafpbctbd;  pp.  disaffectino, 

DMAFFECTED.^    To  fill  wlth  diBcontent  or  ill-will  j  to 

alienate;  to  dislike  ;  to  disorder. 
DIs.af-f£ct'ijd,P  a  Alienated  j  dissatisfied. 
DTs-^^F-^J;cT':^D-^*v,  ad.  In  a  disaffected  manner. 
DIs-^F-F£cT'?D-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  disaffected. 
Dis-AF-FiSc'TKpN.Ti.  Dislike;  alienation  ;  ill-will;  want  of 

alfection  ;  disorder ;  bad  constitution. 
tDis-4F-F£c'Ti(?N-^TE,  a.  Wanting  affection.  Blount, 
Dla-4.F-FIRM',  V.  a.  To  contradict ;  to  deny.  Daaies, 
DXs-^F-f irm'^nce,  71.  Confutation;  negation.  Hale. 
DIs-Af-F(R-ma'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  disaffirming ;  confutation ; 

disaffirmance.  Brande 
DiS'^F-FdR'i^ST,  V.  a.  To  throw  open  or  reduce  a  forest  to 

common  ground.  Bacon, 

DIS-^-CtREE',  v.  n,    [i,  DISAGREED  ;  pp.  DIBAOREEinO,    DI3A- 

GEBED  ]  To  differ;  not  to  be  the  same ;  to  differ  in  opin- 
ion ;  to  quarrel ;  to  vary  ;  to  dissent. 

DIs-^-q-ree'a-ble,  a.  Not  agreeable ;  offensive  j  unpleas- 
anL 

DU--^-CrR£E'^-BLE-N£:3S,  71.  Unsuitableness ;  contrariety; 
unpleasantness ;  offensiveness. 

DtB-^'OREE'A-BLy,  od.  In  a  disagreeable  manner. 

Dls-A-eREE'MENT,  u,  Act  or  State  of  disagreeing;  cessa- 
tion of  acquiescence  ;  difference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  dissension  ;  division ;  discord. 

Dls-A-GRE'^R,*  71.  One  who  disagrees.  Hammond. 

tDIs-Aii-LiJ^'tji^E',  (-lejO  V.  0.  To  alienate  from  allegiance. 
Milton. 

DIS-^Ii-LOW,  V.  a.    [i.  DISALLOWED  J  ^.  DISALLOWINQ,  DIS- 
ALLOWED.]   To  deny  the  authority  of ;  to  refuse  permis- 
sion ;  to  prohibit ;  to  consider  as  unlawful ;  to  censure. 
D^S-AL-LO^',  V.  n.  To  refuse  permission  ;  not  to  grant. 
DIs-^L.-LO'^r'^BLE,  a.  Not  allowable.  Raleigh. 
DIs-.^L-Lo^'^-BLE-N^ss,'''  7L  State  of  being  disallowable. 

Ash. 
DIs-4.L-Lbj^'^NCE,  n.  Prohibition  ;  refhsal.  Bp.  HalL 
fDIs-^L-Lv',  V.  a.  To  disjoin.  Milton. 
|DJ§-1n'chqr,  (diz^ngk'kyr)  v.  a.  To  drive  from  its  an- 
chor. Cotffrave. 
fpls-^N-q^iUi'^-c^,  a.  Not  angelical.  Coventry, 
DIs-Xn'i-mate,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  discourage;  to 

deject.  Shc^  [r.] 
tpt^-XN-f-MA'TipN,  ft.  Want  of  animation.  Browne. 
V'iS-j^N-'N^X' y*  V.   a.    [i,  disannexed;  pp,  disannexinq, 

DisANNEXED.]  To  disjoiu ;  to  separate.  Richardson. 
DIs-^n-nOl',  v.  a.    [i.  disannulled  -,  pp,  disannulling, 
DISANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ;  to  annul.  Hooker.  J):3r  This 
word,  which, IS  in  good  use,  is  of  the  same  meaning  as 
annul.    Annul  has  the  sense  of  privation,  and  the  prefix, 
disj  has  not,  in  this  case,  its  usual  effect  to  negative  the 
meaning  of  the  word.    Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  in  relation 
to  disannul,    "It  is  formed  contrarily  to  analogy, — It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected  as  ungrammatical  and 
barbarous." 
DIs-^n-nDl'leb,  71.  One  who  makes  null.  Beaum.  8[  FL 
Dis-^N-NDL'L}NG,  71.  The  act  of  makins  void.  Hebrews, 
DIs-^n-nOl'mje:nt,  n.  Annulment.  Lord. 
fDIs-^-NolNT',  V.  a.  To  invalidate  consecration  by  unction. 

Milton. 
Dis-4.P-PiR'Eli.  0.  a.  To  disrobe.  Junius.  [B.] 
DIs-^P-pear' ,  (-per')   w.  ti.    [i.  disappeared  ;   pp.  disap- 
i-EARiNO,  disappeared.]   To  be  lost  to  view;  to  vanish 
out  of  sight ;  to  fly ;  to  go  away. 
DIs-^p-pear'ance,  71   Act  of  disappearing ,  removal  f/ora 

sight;  end  of  appeal ance. 
D1s-JiP-pear'(NG,  n.  Cessation  of  appearanc*;. 
DIs-ap-p£n'den-C¥,*  w.  A  detachment  frr.,a  a  former  con- 
nection. Bum, 
PI3-ap-p£n'dent,*  a.  Separated  or  detached  from.  Bum 
DIs-ap-plted',*  (dis-g-p-plid')  p.  a   Misapplied.  Cowper. 
DIs-AP-PoiNT',  V.  a,  [desappointerj  Fr.]   [i.  disappointed; 
pp.  disappointing,  disappointed.}  To  defeat  of  expec- 
tation ;  to  balk ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  foil. 
ns-^F-Pbl[NT'ED,*p  a.  Having  suffered  disappointment ; 

balked. 
DXs-AP-POlNT'MENT,  71   Act  of  disappointing;  state  of  be- 
ing disappointed  ;  defeat  of  hopes ;  miscarriage  of  expec- 
tations. 
Dis-Xp-PR9-BA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  disapproving;  displeasure; 

dislike  ;  censure  ;  condemnation. 
DIs-Xp'PBQ-BA-Tp-p.y,*  a.   Implying  or  expressing  disap- 
probation. Smart. 
iDIs-^p-PRO'PR}-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  appropriate  wrongly,  Milton. 
D"is-AP-PRo'PRl-^TE,*  a.  Not  appropriate  ;  inappropriate. 
—  iLaw)   Transferred  back  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy. 
Blac/istone. 
D'Is-^p-PR.6v'/VL,  w.  Disapprobation.  OlanviUe. 
DTs-^p-pk6ve',  7J.  a.  [desapprouveryFi.]  fi.  disapproved  ; 
pp."  disapproving,  DisAPi'RovED.]   To  refuse  approbation 
of;  to  dislike  ;  to  censure  ;  to  reject. 
fPi^'AHD,  71.  A  prattler;  a  boasting  talker.  Homilies. 
i))!^-X.BM:',  V.  a.  Id^sarmeVf  Fr.j  [i.  disarmed;  pp.  disarm- 


ing, DiiARHED.J  To  deprive  or  divest  of  arms ;  lo(  eprl-v» 

of  any  thing  injurious. 
DY^-ARMED','*'  (dlz-armd')  p.  a.   Deprived  of  arm&  ;  un 

armed. 
DI^-XRm'i^R,  71.  One  who  deprives  of  arms. 
DI^-XRM'fxa,  71.  Deprivation  of  arms.  Hammond. 
Dls-^R-RAN^E',    V.  a.    [ddaarranffer,  old  Fr.l    [i.  dibai 

RANGED  ;  pp.  DIBARRAHGINO,  DISARRANGED.]  To  UHSettW 

to  disorder;  to  derange.   WarUm. 
DIs-ar-raN(^e'ivi]j:nt,  71.  Disorder  ;  derangement.  Baxter 
DIs-^R-RAY',  o.  n.  [desarroyer^  old  Fr.]  H.  disarrayed  ;  pp 

DISARRAYING,  DISARRAYED.]    To  undress  ;  to  rout  ;  U 

overthrow. 
Dts-AR-RAY'^  ^'  Disorder ;  confusion ;  undress.  Spenser. 
tDis-Xs-si-DU'f-TV,  n.  Absence  of  assiduity.  Wotton. 
Dls-^s-so'ci-ATE,  (dis-9s-so'sh§-at)  V.  a.  To  disunite.  Fkrio 
D(S-'Xs'T:?Ri  71.  [d&aastre^Fr.]  [fThe  stroke  of  an  unfavor 

able  planet.  Shak-I   Misfortune;  grief;  mischance;  mis- 
ery \  calamity, 
|Dis-A3'T¥R,  V,  a.   To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  a  planet ;  t» 

afflict.  Slujk. 
Di^-Xs'TRoys,  0.    Unfortunate ;  unlucky ;  unhappy ;  ca- 
lamitous; miserable. 
Dj^-Xs'TBOVS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disastrous  manner.  Howell. 
Dj§-Xs'trovs-n£ss,  ti.  Calamity.  Bailey. 
tDl§-AU'THpR-izE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  credit.  Wotton. 
DIs-a-voCch',  v.  a.  To  retract  profession.  Daniel. 
Dls-vvb^',   V,  a.    \d6savouer,  Fr.]    [i  disavowed;   pp 

DISAVOWING,  DISAVOWED.]   To  dlsowu ;  to  discla^m ;  lA 

deny  knowledge  of. 
DIs-^-vo^'^L,  71.  Act  of  disavowing ;  denial. 
Dfs-A-voi^'ER,*  71.  One  who  disavows.  Ask. 
fDIs-^-vbiA^'MiEiKT,  71.  Denial ;  disavowal.  Wotton. 
DI^-b'Xnd',  V.  a.  [desba7tder^<Aa¥t.'\  [t.  disbanded  ;pp.  dii 

BANDING,  DISBANDED.]  To  iismiss  frotn  military  service 

to  break  up,  as  an  army ;  to  set  at  liberty. 
DTE^-bXnd',  v.  n.  To  retire  froM  service  ;  to  separate. 
DI§-bXnd'ed,*p.  a.  Dismissed  from  military  service. 
DIs-bXnd'm^nt,*  71.  The  act  o\  disbanding.  Land.  Static 

Soc. 
Dt^-BXRK',  V.  a.    To  strip  the  bark  from :  —  to  disembark 

Pope, 
Dls-Bij^-LIEF^,  71.  Act  of  disbelieving ;  unbelief;  scepticism 
DIs-be-lieve',  (dis-b^-levO  v,  a.    [i.  dishelieved  ;  pp 

disbelieving,  disbelieved.]    Not  to  believe;   not  t« 

credit ;  not  to  hold  true  ;  to  discredit. 
DIs-,B?-Lii3V'?R,  71.  One  who  reftises  belief    Watt» 
DIs-b£nch',  V,  a.  To  drive  from  a  seat,  Sluik.  [r.] 
fDl^-BLAME',  V.  a.  To  clear  from  blame.  C/iaucer. 
tDt§-B6D'jED,  (diz-bSd'jd)  a.  Disembodied.  OlanviUe. 
fDIs-Bps-CA'TiQN,*  71.  Act  of  turning  woodland  into  cuj- 

tivated  land.  Scott. 
DI§-Bb\V'EL,  B.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  to  disembowel.  Spenser 
DI^-brXnch',  V,  a.  To  break  off,  as  a  braach.  Shak. 
DI^-bDd',  v.  a.  To  take  buds  from.  Bailey. 
Dl^-BUR'SEX,  (diz-biir'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  disburdened  ;  pp.  dis 

burdening,  disburdened.]  To  ease  of  a  burden;  to  un 

load  ;  to  disencumber,  discharge,  or  unburden. 
DI^-bur'den,  ^diz-bijr'dn)  v.  n.  To  ease  the  mind.  Milton, 
Dj§-BURSE',  (diz-biirs')  u.  a.  [debourserj  Ft.]  [{.disbursed 

pp.  disbursing,  DisQURsEDr]    To  pay  out,  as  money;  U 

expend ;  to  spend. 
D(^bOrse'mi:nt,  ti.  Act  of  disbursing ;  sum  disbursed 

money  paid  or  expended  ;  expenditure. 
Di^-burs'er,  n.  One  who  disburses. 
Di^BUR'THEN,'''  V.   Same  as  disburden.  See  Disburden 
DIsC^  71.  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  planet.  See  Disk 
fDls-cXL'CE-ATE,  (dis-kai'she-at)  v.  a.  To  put  off  the  shoe* 

or  sandals.   Cockeram. 
DIs-CaL'ce-at-^d,    (dis-kSil'she-at-^d)    a.     Stripped  ol 

shoes.  [R.] 
Dls-cXii-cE-A'TipN,  (dis-k{il-she^'shun)  ti.    The  act  d 

pulling  off  the  shoes.  Browne.  [R.] 
tDIs-CAJf'Dy,  u.M.  To  dissolve;  to  melt.  Shak. 
Dis-CA-PA^'l-TATE,*  V.  a.  To  incapacitate.  C.  Lamb    [B-j 
D;s-card',  v.  a.  [i.  discarded  ;  pp.  discarding,  discard 

ED.]  To  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  cast  off;  to  discharge 
Djs-cXrd'ed,*p.  a.  Rejected  ;  dismissed  from  service 
fDjs-ciVRD'VRE,  71.  Act  of  discarding.  Hayte-r. 
fDls-CAR'NATE,  a.  Stripped  of  flesh.  Qlanoille. 
Dls-CASE',  V.  a.  To  strip ;  to  undress.  Shak. 
tDts-CEP-TA'TIpN,  n.  Disputation.  Fox. 
Dts'c^P-TA-TpB,*  71.  A  decider;  an  umpire.  Smart  [B.] 
Diisi-CEBN',  (diz-ze'-n')   v.  a.  [discemo^  L.]   [i.  d.-terned 

pp,  DISCERNING,  DISCERNED.]     To  descry  ;    to  see  ;  ta 

judge;  to  distinguish;  to  discover;  to  penetrate;  to  dis- 
criminate. 
Di§-ciaRN',  (djz-zern')  v,  n.  To  make  distinction  ;  to  Judge 
Dj^-cIern'er,  (djz-zern'er)  ti.  One  who  discerns. 
Di§-CERN'i*-BLE,  (diz-zer'n?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  discerred 

perceptible  ;  visible ;  apparent ;  discoverable. 
Dj§-ci3BN'i-BLE-KiLss,  (djz-zer'ne-bl-nes)  ti.  Visibleiieas 
Dl§-c6BN'i-ELY,  (djz-zern'^ble)  ad.  Perceptibly 
D|5-ciSBN'iN&,  (djz-zern' jng)  ti.  Act  of  perceiving. 
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Dj;^-cern'|NG,  (diz-zgrn'ing)  a.  Judicious;  knowing 

Dlf-CERN'jNG-LV,  (diz-z6rn'ing-ie)  ad.  Judiciously. 

Dis-ciiRN'MENT,  (diz-z6rn'ment)7i.  Judgment;  power  of 
distinguishing ;  perception  j  sagacity  ;  penetration. 

Dis-CERP',  V.  a.  [disoer^Oj  L.]  To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  sepa- 
rate J  to  select.  Hiird,  [r.] 

njs-CERp-i-BlL^I-Ty,  n.  Discerptibility-  Wollaaten.  [R.] 

^fS-cJERP'l-BLE,  a.  Separable.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Djs-ciSRP'siON,  n.  See  Disceeption. 

Dis-CERp-T(-BiL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  discerptible.  [r.] 

Dis-cerp'tj-ble,  a.  Frangible;  separable.  Olanville.  IR.] 

tDis-CBRP'Ti-BLE-NiSas,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  discerptible. 
Ash. 

Dis-cisRP'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  pulling  to  pieces.  Bp.  Hall.  [E.] 

rDjs-cEs'sipN,  (djs-sesh'un)  n.  [dUcessWj  L.j  Departure. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Ojs-CHXRg^E',  o.  a.  [ddcharffer.  Fr.]  [i.  discharged  ;  pp. 
•tiacHARGiNQ,  DISCHARGED.]  To  disburden  ;  to  unload  ;  to 
disembark  :  to  give  vent  to ;  to  let  fly ;  to  let  ofl";  to  send 
away  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  discard  ;  to  release  ;  to  remit ;  to 
clear  a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  from  obligation  ;  to 
clear  from  an  accusation  ;  to  perform ;  to  execute  j  to  put 
away  j  to  divest  of. 

D^s-CHjiR(i^E',  V.  n.  To  dismiss  itself;  to  break  up;  to  ex- 
plode. 

Dis-chXR(?-e',  n.  Act  of  discharging  ;  that  which  is  dis- 
charged ;  vent ;  explosion ;  dismission  ;  release ;  acquit- 

•  tal ;  liberation ;  ransom ;  price  of  ransom ;  performance ; 
execution. 

Dis-char^-'er,  n.  One  who  discharges. 

D|s-CHARg-'i;NG,*  n.  The  act  of  unloading,  releasing,  or 
unburdening.  Richardson. 

DTs-CHiJRCH',  V.  a.  To  unchurch.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

tDrs-ciDE',  V.  a.  [discidiumf  L.]  To  divide.  Spenser. 

tDlS-ClNjCT',  a.  [discinctus,  L.J  Ungirded.  Diet. 

fDJs-clND',  V.  a.  [discindo,  L.]  To  divide.  Boyle. 

Djs-ci'PLE,  (dis-si'pl)  n.  [discipiduSf  h.']  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  receive  instruction  from  another  ;  a  follower  of 
fome  teacher  or  philosopher;  a  scholar  ;  a  pupil ;  an  ad- 
herent. 

Dis-ci'PLE,  V.  0.  To  teach  ;  to  bring  up.  Shak. 

Dis-ci'PLE-LlKE,  a.  Becoming  a  disciple.  Milton. 

Dis-cl'PLE-SHiPj  7(.  State  or  function  of  a  disciple. 

Dis'ci-PLtH-^-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  instruction  or  discipline. 

DIs'ci-PLlN-A-BLE-Nfiss,  %.  Capacity  of  instruction.  Hale. 

PIs'ci-PLiN-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  discipline ;  disciplinary. 
Latham,  [r.] 

DIs'ci-PLlN-ANT,  71.  One  of  a  strict  religious  order,  [b.] 

Dis-ci-PLi-NA'Ri-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  discipline.  Glanvitle. 

D^s-ci-PLJ-NA'Ri-AN,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  adheres 
strictly  to  discipline. — A  term  fonnerly  applied  to  the 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians. 

Dls'ci-Piii-ivA-RY,  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  discipline; 
tending  to  reform  or  correct. 

DIs'ci-PLlNE,  n.  [disciplina,  L.]  Education;  instruction; 
rule  of  government;  order;  military  regulation;  cor- 
rection ;  punishment ;  chastisement ;  external  mortifl- 
cation. 

DIs'CJ-PIilNE,  V.  a.  [i.  DISCIPLINED  ;  pp.  DI3CIPLIWINO,  DIS- 
CIPLINED.] To  educate ;  to  regulate;  to  punish;  to  re- 
form ;  to  correct. 

DIs'ci-plIned,*  (dis'se-plind)  p.  a.  Prepared  by  disci- 
pline; instructed. 

DIs'cj-plIn-er,*  n.  One  who  disciplines.  Milton. 

DIs-claim',  v.  a.  [dis  and  claim.]  [L  disclaimed,  pp. 
DiacLAiMiNQ,  DISCLAIMED.]  To  dlsowH ;  to  deny  any 
knowjedge  of;  to  renounce  ;  to  disavow. 

DIs-CLAiM'jn;B,  71.  One  who  disclaims. — (Law)  Renunci- 
ation; a  giving  up;  the  renunciation  of  the  defendant 
to  all  claims  to  the  subject  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
plain tifTsbi  11  or  writ. 

DIs-cla-ma'tiqw,*  71.  The  act  of  disclaiming;  a  disown- 
ing. Ed.  Rev. 

4-2.>CL09E',  v.  a  ^dis  and  close.']  [i.  disclosed;  pp.  dis- 
closing, DISCLOSED.]  To  uncover;  to  discover;  to  make 
known  ;  to  reveal ;  to  relate ;  to  tell ;  to  divulge ;  to 
hatch ;  to  open. 

fl)is-CLO§E',  n.  Discovery.  Young. 

Dis-CLO^E',*  V.  71.  To  burst  open  j  to  open.  Thompson* 

DIs-clos'er,  71.  One  who  discloses. 

OiS-CLO^'yRE,  (dis-klo'zhur)  tu  Act  of  disclosing ;  some- 
thing disclosed  ;  exposition;  discovery. 

fDls-CLO'^ipN,  (dis-klu'zhyn)  7t.  [disclusitSfh.]  Emission. 
More. 

fDIs-COAST',  V  71.  To  wander;  to  quit  the  coast.  Bar- 
row. 

DTs'coiD,*  71.  (Coneh.)  A  univalve  shell  of  which  the 
whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane,  so  as 
to  form  a  disk ;  a  body  resembling  a  disk.  Brande. 

Djs-cblD'jj.!.,*  a.  Having  tiie  form  of  a  disk.  Jish.  — (Bot.) 
Having  the  central  part  of  a  flat  body  differently  marked 
from  the  margin.  P.  Cyc. 

Dls-cfiL'pR,    (dis-kiilMiir)    v.    a.     {^ieseoulorer,   old  Fr.] 

[i.     DISCOLORED  ;      pp.     DISCOLORING,      DISCOLORED.]        To 


change  as  to  color ;  to  change  from  the  natural  hue ;  le 

stain. 
DIs-cdL-Q-R5.^TipN,  n.   Act  of  discoloring ;  change   of 

color ;  stain ;  dye. 
D^s-c6Ij'pbed,  (-ktilMtird)  a.  Having  the  color  changed. 
Dis-c5m'E}T,  (d{S-kam^f]t)  v.  a.  [deseonfiref  old  Fr.]  [i.  di»- 

cohfited;  pp.  dibcomfitino,  DISCOMFITED.]  To  aefeat 

to  conquer ;  to  vanquish.  Shc^ 
Dia-c6M'r[T,  (djs-kfim'fjt) n.  Defeat;  rout;  overthrow 
Dis-c6m'f;-ture,7i.  Defeat;  overthrow.  Shale 
Dis-cfiM'PpRT,    (dis-kum'fijirt)    n.     Want    of    comfort  j 

trouble;  uneasiness  :  sorrow. 
Dis-cftM'rpBT,  B.  a.  To  grieve ;  to  sadden.  Sidney,  [r.] 
tpfs-c6M'FpRT-A-BLE,  a.  Uncomfortable.  Snak. 
Dts-cdM'FpBT-A-BIjE-Nfiss,  n.  Uncomfortableness.  Sandys. 
DIs-cpM-MfiWD',  V.  a,  To  blame  ;  to  censure.  Hooker. 
DIs-cpM-MfirfD'^-BLE,  o.  Blamable.    Sir  T.  Herbert.  \B.  1 

See  Commendable. 
tDTs-cpM-MJ^ND'^-BiiE-Nfiss,  71.  Blamableuess.  Bailey 
Dis-c6M-MEN-DA'TipN,  71.  Blame;  reproach.  Hakewill 
Dls-cpM-MfiND'EB,  71.  One  who  discommends. 
tDls-cpM-Mls'sipN,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  commission. 

Abp.  Laud. 
fDIs-coM'Mp-DATE,  V.  a.  To  dlscommode.  Wotton. 
DIs-cpM-MODE',    V.    a.   [i.    discommoded;  pp.    discou- 

MODiNG,  DISCOMMODED.]  To  iucommode ;  to  put  to  in 

convenience.  Bailey. 
fDIs-cpM-Mo'Dl-otis,  a.  Incommodious.  Spenser. 
tUs-cpM-Bid'Di-oOs-Nfiss,*  71,  Inconvenience.  JVorth. 
tDIs-cpM-M6D'j-TY,  n.  Incommodity.  Bacon. 
D:fs-c6M'MpN,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  right  of  common 

to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place.  Bp.  Hall. 
fDIs-cpM-PLfix'lpN,  (dis-k9m-plek'BBun)  v.  a.  To  chan!?« 

the  hue  or  color  of.  Beaum.  ^  FL 
Dis-cpM-PO^E',    (dis-kpm-poz')  v.    a.    [dieomposerj    Fr.J 

Si.   discomposed;^,   discomposing,  discomposed.]  To 
isorder  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  derange ;  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb 
the  temper  ;  to  offend ;  to  vex. 

DIs-cpM-pd§ED',*  (dis-k^m-pozd')  p.  a.  Disturbed  ;  disor 
dered. 

DIs-cpM-PO§'ED-Nfiss,*7i,  Disquiet,  Hale. 

fDls-c6M-pp-^l"TlpN,  (-zlsh'-)  71.  Inconsistency.  Donne. 

DIs-cpM-PO^'VKE,  (dia-k9m-po'zhur)  n.  State  of  being 
discomposed  ;  disorder  ;  perturbation. 

Dis-COMPT',  (dSs-koflntO  u.  a.  [descompterj  old  Fr.]  Seo 
Discount. 

Dls-Cppf-CERT',  V.  a.  [i.  disconcbbtbd  ;  pp.  disconcert- 
ing, disconcerted.]  To  unsettle;  to  discompose;  to 
defeat,  as  a  design ;  to  ruffle ;  to  derange ;  to  disorder ;  to 
confuse. 

tpTs-c6pf'cERT,*  71.  Disunion  ;  disagreement.  Temple. 

DIs-cpPf-DTJ'ciVE,*  a.  Not  conducive;  obstructive;  bin 
dering.  Seager. 

DIs-cpN-FORM'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  conformable.  Stow,  [b., 

DIs-cpN-FORM'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  conformity.  Hakewill.  fa.] 

DIs-cpw-GRtl'l-TY,  71.  Inconsistency;  incongruity.  Hale. 

DIS-CpN-N£cT',  V.  a.  [i.  disconnected  ;  pp.  disconnect- 
ing, disconnected.]  To  separate ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  break 
the  ties.  Burke. 

DTs-cpN-NficT'ED,*  p.  a.  Disunited  ;  disjoined  ;  separate 

Dls-cpN-N£c'TlpN,  n.  Separation  ;  disunion.  Burke. 

fDls-cpN-s^NT',  V.  n.  To  disagree  ;  to  differ.  Milton. 

JDIs-CON'sp-LAN-CY,  n.  Disconsolateness.  Barrow. 

Dla-cdK'sp-LATE,  a.  [ddsconsoUf  Fr.]  Void  of  consola- 
tion or  comfort ;  hopeless  ;  sorrowful ;  melancholy , 
afflicted.  , 

DKs-cdN'sp-LATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disconsolate  manner. 

DIs-c5n'sp-late-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  disconsolate. 

tDls-c6N-sp-liA'TlpN,  71.  Want  of  comfort.  Jackson. 

DIs-cpn-t£nt',  7i«  Want  of  content;  uneasiness;  dia 
satisfaction  ;  one  who  is  discontented.  Sliak. 

DIs-cpn-tEnt',  fl.  Uneasy;  discontented.  Hayward, 

Dts-Cpw-T£NT',u,  a.  \i.  discontented  ;3!>p.  discontewtink 
discontented.}  To  dissatisfy  ;  to  make  uneasy.  Shak 

D!s-cpn-t£nt'ed,  a.  Uneasy;  dissatisfied. 

Dls-cpN-TJSNT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  discontented  humor 

DIs-cpN-TfiNT'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Uneasiuess ;  dissatisfaction. 

tDl's-cpN-TfeNT'FOL,*  o.  Discontented,  Howe. 

DIs-cpN-TfiNT'jNG,  o.  Giving  no  satisfaction.  MUton. 

Dls-cpN-TENT'MENT,  71.  State  of  being  discontented. 

DIs-cpN-TlN'v-A-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  discontinuea 
Dr.  Allen. 

Dls-cpN-TlN'v-ANCE,  (dis-kpn-tln'yy-sins)  n.  Act  of  dis 
continuing;  state  of  being  discontinued;  cessation;  in- 
termission, 

DIa-cpN-TlN-y-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  discontinuing;  disrup- 
tion of  continuity ;  separation. 

D!s-cpN-tIn'VE,  (dis-kpn-tin'yu)  v.  a.  [discontinuer,  FrJ 
[i.  discontinued  ;  pp.  discontinuing,  discontinued.] 
To  leave  off;  to  break  off;  to  stop;  to  intermit;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

Dts-cpN-TlN'VE,  V.  n.  To  leave  off;  to  stop ;  to  cease. 

DIs-cpN-TlK'VEB,*  (dls-kpn-lln'yvd)  p.  a.  Brought  to  an 
end  ;  broken  off. 
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Wa  L!Oir-TlN'v-?i>-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  diacontinued. 
Scott. 

DlB-cpN-TlN'v  EE^*  n.  (Law)  One  of  whom  something  is 
discontinued.  Blackstone. 

DTs-cpN-TlK'u-EK,  n.  One  who  discontinues. 
,Dls-c6N-T|-Nu'j-Ty,  n.  Disunity  of  parts ;  cessation. 

DXs-cpN-TlN'v-OR',*  71.  (iaw)  One  who  discontinues. 
Blackstone. 

tDfs-cpN-T:[N'v-otis,  a.  Wide ;  extended ;  gaping.  Milton. 

fDTs-cpN-viiN'iijNCE,  7!,  Inconvcnience.  Bp,  BramhalU 

tpis-cpw-VEN'iENT,  a.  Inconvenient.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Dis'coRD,  71.  [discordiaj  L.]  Want  of  concord  or  harmony; 
disagreement;  opposition;  alienation  of  affection;  con- 
tention ;  strife ;  contrariety  of  sounds  or  qualities, 

tD(s-coRD'j  V.  n.  To  disagree.  Bacon. 

Djs-CORD'ANCE,   )n.    Want  of  concord  ;   disagreement; 

Dis-coRD'AN-cy,  )     opposition;  inconsistency;  discord. 

Dis-coRD'ANO'  a.  Wanting  concord  or  agreement;  in- 
consistent ;  inharmonious ;  opposite. 

Uis-coRD'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  discordant  manner. 

D|s-cbRD'ANT-N£ss  *7z.  Discordance.  Scott.  [R.] 

fDjs-coRD'FOL,  o.  Uuarrelsome  ;  not  peaceable.  Spenser. 

fDis-coR'pp-RATE,*  a.  Deprived  of  corporate  privileges. 
Proclamation  of  James  II. 

tDts-coON'SEL,  V.  a.  To  dissuade.  Spenser. 

DIs'coOht,  71.  A  deduction;  an  allowance;  a  sum  dis- 
counted or  refunded ;  a  deduction  according  to  the  rate 
of  interest,  for  money  advanced  before  it  is  due  ;  an  al- 
lowance on  a  debt  not  yet  due. 

HDIs-coOnt',  [dis-kBant',  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Srtu; 
dis'kbilnt,  f^.  Reei>.]  v.  a.  [i.  discounted;  pp,  dih- 
couMTiNO,  DISCOUNTED.]  To  couut  back ;  to  make  or 
allow  discount ;  to  advance  money  on,  or  with  allow- 
ance of,  discount.  95°  "  The  accent  [on  the  second  syl- 
lable] is  proper,  but  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  verb  is 
very  commonly  made  to  bear  the  same  accent  as  the 
noun."  Smart. 

^DIs-coOnt',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  practice  of  advancing 
money  upon  discount.  Mason. 

Dts-coONT'A-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  discounted.  Smart. 

DIs-coOn'te-nance,  v.  a.  [i.  discountenanced  \  pp. 
DISCOUNTENANCING,  DISCOUNTENANCED,]  To  show  dis- 
approbation of;  to  discourage  J  to  abash;  to  put  to 
bhame. 

DIs-coOn'te-nance,  n.  Disfavor  ;  cold  treatment, 

D5s-cbON'TE-NANCED,*  (dis-kbun't?-n?nst)  p.  a.  Treated 
with  disfavor. 

DIs-coOn'te-nan-cer,  n.  One  who  discountenances. 

DIs-coCnt'er,  71.  One  who  discounts. 

DIs-coDr'^9-E,  (dis-kur'^j)  v.  a.  \i,  discouraged  ;  pp. 
DiacouRAGiNO,  DI8G0URAOED.}  To  dcpross ;  to  deprive 
of  confidence  ;  to  dissuade  ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  deter. 

fDIs-coOR'A^-E,  (dis-kur'3j)  n.  Want  of  courage.  Ehjot. 

IdIs-coOr'age-^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  discouraged.  Sp. 
HalU 

1iIs-cp0r'^9E-mEnt,  71.  Act  of  discouraging;  state  of 
being  discouraged ;  depression ;  determent. 

DIs-coOr'^9-er,  n.  One  who  discourages. 

DIs-coOr'^^-Ing,*  p.  a.  Depriving  of  courage ;  dis- 
heartening. 

Djs-course',  (djs-kors')  n.  [discursvsj  L.]  That  which  is 
spoken  or  related  ;  conversation  ;  talk  ;  a  sermon  ;  a 
speech  ;  a  treatise ;  a  dissertation  ;  act  of  reasoning ;  rea- 
son. 

Djs-c6URSE',  (d(S-kors')  v.  n.  [i  discoursed  ;  pp.  dis- 
coursing, DISCOURSED.]  To  convcrse ;  to  talk;  to  re- 
late ;  to  treat ;  to  reason. 

Dis-course',  v.  a.  To  treat  of;  to  discuss ;  to  utter.  Sliak. 

D?s-COURSE'iiESS,*  a.  Having  no  discourse.  Shelton. 

Djs-couRS'ER,'7i.  One  who  discourses ;  a  speaker. 

Djs-c6uRs'iNG,  71.  A  talking;  conversation, 

SDjs-couk'sive,  a.  Discursive.  MUton. 
Dis-COt;R'TE-oDs,Cdls-klir'te-iiso7"dIs-kortVtis)[dIs-kur'- 
chyis,  S.  fT". ;  dls-kUr'che-iis,  P.  j  dIs-kUr't?-iis,  J.  R.  ,■ 
dis-kiirt'yus,  F. ;  dis-kor'te-3s,  Ja. ;  dSs-kort'yys,  £'.  Sm.] 
a.  [dis  and  courteous.]  Uncourteous ;  uncivil ;  uncom- 
plaisant ;  rude. 

tDIs-coUR'TE-oOs-LY,  ad.  Uncivilly;  rudely. 
DIs-coOr'te-oDs-nEss,*  n.  Incivility  ;  discourtesy.  Ash. 
Hs-ct^ttR'TE-SY,  71.  Incivility  ;  rudeness. 
E~)Ts-cduRT'SHip,  71.  Want  of  respect.  B.  Jonson. 
?s'cC'VS,  a.  [discuSj  L.]  Like  a  disk  ;  broad  ;  flat;  wide. 
D?s-ctv'5R,  (djs-kiiv'er)  v.  a.  [i.  discovered  ;  pp.  discot- 
EBiNS  discovered.]  To  show  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  bring  to 
light ,  to  lay  bare ;  to  expose  to  view  ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  reveal;  to  espy;  to  find  out;  to  detect:  —  [fto  un- 
cover. Deut.} 
Djs-c6v'?R-A-BLE,    a.     That   may  be  discovered;    ap- 
parent, 
Djs-c6v'ER-ER,  7u  One  who  discovers  ;  a  spy. 
tDfS-c6v'?R-M£NT  *  n.  Discovery.  Fairfax. 
D?s-c6v'^RT,*  a.    (Law)    Not  covert;  unmarried.   Bou- 

tner. 
I)js-c6v'¥B-TURE,*  n.  Discovery. — (Law)  The  state  of 
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being  released,  or  of  being  free,  from  covertme.  BtarA 

stone. 

D;s-cdr'^R-yt  n.  The  act  of  discov>9ring;  the  thing  dis 
covered ;  disclosure. 

DTs-CRfeB'jT,  71.  [ddcrdditer,  Fr,]  Want  of  credit;  did 
honor;  scandal;  reproach;  disgrace. 

DIs-Cr£i>'IT,  v.  a.  [i.  discredited  ;  pp.  discrediting 
DISCREDITED.]  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  disgrace  ;  U 
dishonor  ;  to  distrust ;  not  to  credit ;  to  disbelieve. 

DIs-cr£d'Jt-a-ble,  a.  Disreputable;  disgraceful. 

Dis-cRfiD'JT-A-BLV,*  ad.  In  a  discreditable  manner.  7> 
Mien. 

DIs-CREp'i-TpR,*  71.  One  who  discredits. 

Djs-CREET',  a,  [discretj  Fr.]  Prudent;  cautious;  war/ 
careful ;  modest. 

Dis-creet'lv,  ad.  In  a  discreet  manner;  prudenlly 

DJs-creEt'ness,  71.  Discretion. 

Dl3'cR?-PANCE,  rdls'kre-pans,  S.  W.  P.  E.  J.  F.  Ja,  K 
Sm.  R. ;  djs-crSp'^ns,  JVb.  Maunder.]  n.  [dascrepantiaf  L.  j 
Difference ;  contrifriety. 

Dls'cR?-PAN-c¥,  71.  Difference;  discrepance.  Mountagiu 

Dl3'cR?-PANT,  fdis'kre-pant,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm  R 
dis-krep'^nt,  Wb.]  a.  Different;  disagreeing;  unlike. 

fDjs-CRETE',  V.  a.  [disc^etns,  L.]  To  separate.  Browne. 

Dis-CRETE',  [djs-kret',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
dis%ret,  5.  JSsh.]  a.  Separate  ;  distinct;  not  concrete  ;  not 
continued;  disjunctive. —  Discrete  proportion,  (jSi-ithme- 
tic)  a  proportion  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  antecedents 
to  the  consequents  is  different  from  the  ratio  of  tlie  con- 
sequent of  the  first  pair  of  terms  to  the  antecedent  of  the- 
second,  as  2:  3;  :  4:  6.  55-  "-This  word  and  its  com- 
panion concrete,  one  would  have  supposed,  should  have, 
the  same  accentuation  in  all  our  pronouncing  diction- 
aries ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  two  words  are  more  differ* 
ently  accented."  Walker. 

Dis-cr£''tipn,  (djs-krSsh'un)  n.    (Quality  of  being  dis- 
creet ;  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's  self  proper 
ly  j  judgment;  prudence;  wise  management: — liberty' 
of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Dis-CRE'^TlpN-AL,  (dis-kr6sh'yn-9l)  a.  Left  to  discretion 
or  choice;  unlimited  ;  discretionary.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Djs-CRE"Tiprf-^L-LV)  (djs-krfish'yn-^il-le)  ad.  At  pleasure  \ 
at  choice.  JVares. 

Djs-CR£"TlpN-A-Ry,  (djs-krSsh'yn-ai-re)  a.  Left  to,  or  act' 
ing  by,  discretion  ;  unlimited  ;  unrestrained ;  discrt^- 
tional. 

Djs-CBE'TIVE,  [dis-kre'tiv,  ?f.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  dls'- 
cre-tiv,  S.  ^.]  a.  (Lo^c)  Disjunctive;  noting  separation, 
or  opposition. — A  dtscretive  proposition  is  that  which  ii. 
opposed  to  another  by  means  of  but,  though,  yet,  &,c.t 
which  are  called  discretive  conjunctions. 

Djs-cre'tjve-ly,  ad.  In  a  discretive  manner. 

J)is-CRpMJEN,*n.  [L.]  A  separation.  — (Jlfef?.)  A  band-, 
age  used  in  bleeding  on  the  forehead  or  temples.  Crabh. . 

Dis-cr1m'J-n^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  discriminated,  [r.] 

Dis-crIm'j-n^i.,*  a.  Noting  a  line  between  the  hand  and, 
the  arm,  called  also  the  dragon's  tail.  Brande. 

Di3-crIm'|-nXn-cy,*  «.  Power  of  discriminating  P 
Mag. 

DiS-CRtM'l-NATE,  V.  a.  [discrimino, 1j.]  [i-  discriminated  j 
pp.  discriminating,  discriminated.]  To  mark  with, 
notes  of  difference;  to  distinguish  by  certain  tokens;  to 
select  or  separate. 

Dis-crIm'j-n^te,  a.  Discriminated,  Bacon. 

Djs-CRljyi'i-NATE-Ly,  ad.  Distinctly;  minutely.  John,> 
son. 

Dis-crIm'j-n^te-n£ss,  n.  Discrimination,  Bailey. 

Dis-crIm'i-nat-jng,*;).  a.  Marking  a  difference;  distin 
guishing, 

Dis-cRlM-i-NA'TipN,  71.  Art  or  facultj^  of  discriminating 
distinction  ;  difference ;  marks  of  distinction  ;  discerO' 
ment ;  judgment ;  penetration. 

Dis-CRiM'1-N.j.-TlVE,  a.  Making  discrimination  ;  th* 
marks  distinction  ;  characteristical ;  that  observes  dia 
tinction. 

Dis-crim'i-n^-tIve-IiV,  ad.  With  discrimination.  Midn. 

DJs-CRlM'j-NA-TpR,*  It.  One  who  discriminates.  Hi»- 
lam. 

Djs-CRlM'j-NA.-Tp~Ry,*  a.  Discriminative.  Mtienmum. 

IDis-crTm'i-noOs,  a.  Dangerous  ;  hazardous   Ilaroey. 

DIs-cRO^n',*  v.  a.  \i.  DISCROWNED';  pp.  discrowning, 
discrowned.]  To  deprive  of  a  crown.  Charles  I. 

tpiS-CRtr'cj-AT-jWG,  a.  Excruciating.  Browne. 

Dis-CC'BI-Tp-RY,  a.  [discubitorius,  L.]  Fitted  to  the  pos- 
ture of  leaning.  Browne. 

fDjs-ctlL'PATE,  V.  a.  To  exculpate.  Ashton. 

DIS-CVL-PA'TlpN,*7i.  Exculpation.  Burke.  [R.J 

D{S-ct5M'B^N-cy,  71.  {discumbensj  L.]  Act  of  leaning  al 
meat.  Browne. 

D|S-cOm'ber,  v.  a.  To  disencumber.  Pope,  [b.] 

tDfS-CtiRE',  V.  a.  To  discover.  Spenser. 

tDiS-cOR'R]ENT,«.  Not  current.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Djs-ciiR'sipN,*  71.  Act  of  passing  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  gradation  of  reasoning  or  argument.  Uobbes. 
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tDje-ctJR'sjST,  rt.  [discursuSf  L.J  A  disputer.  L.  Addison. 
>|S-ctJR'sfVE,  a.  [discvrsify  Fr.j   Roving j  desultory;  pro- 
ceeding regularly  from  premises  to  consequences ;  argu- 
mentative. 

Djs-ciJR'siVE-iiy,  ad.  In  a  discursive  manner.  Hale. 

DJ8-cfJR'sjVE-N£3a,  n.  (Quality  of  being  discursive. 

DJs-cuR'sp-Ry,  a.  [discursor,  L.]  Discursive.  Bp.  Hall. 

D^s-cifR'svSi*  n.  [L.]  {Logic)  Ratiocination  j  argumen- 
tation ;  discourse.  Crabb. 

DIs  cps,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  JOISCT;  Eng.  discuses.  A 
quoit ;  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient 
sports ;  a  disk.  Pope. 

DjS-cOss',  V.  a.  [disculiOf  discitssumy  L.]  [i.  discussed  ;  pp. 
DISCUSSING,  DISCUSSED.]  To  debate  J  to  reason  upon;  to 
examine ;  to  clear  by  disquisition  ',  lo  sift ;  to  disperse. 

Djs-c^ss'ER,  ju  One  who  discusses. 

DjS-cOss'jrra,  n.  Examination.  Ayliffe. 

DJs^Os'siprf,  (djs-kiis'shun)  n.  Act  of  discussing ;  dis- 
quisition ;  examination. -^(Jlfcd.)  Act  of  dispersing  mor- 
bid matter. 

Djs-ciis'siVE,  a.  Having  power  to  discuss  or  disperse. 

DJs-ctts'siVE,*  71.  (JtTerf.)  A  medicine  to  disperse  tumors  ; 
discutient.  Smart.  See  Discutient. 

DI8-cu'ti?nt,  (dis-ku'sh?nt)  n.  [discutiens^  L.]  {Med.) 
Medicine  to  disperse  morbid  matter  from  tumors,  &c. 

Dja-cu'Ti?NT,*  a.  Dispersing  morbid  matter.  Smart. 

Disdain',  v.  a.  U.  disda-ined  ;  pp.  DiaDA.iNiNQ,  disdain- 
ed.] To  regard  with  contempt;  to  despise;  tu  con- 
temn ;  to  scorn  ;  to  consider  as  unworthy  of. 

DI§-i>a.in',  V,  n.  To  scorn  ;  to  grow  angry.  B.  Jonson. 

D]$-dain',  n.  Contempt ;  scorn ;  arrogance ;  haughtiness ; 
indignation. 

DlS-DAiN'Ft)L,  u.  Full  of  disdain ;  contemptuous  ;  scorn- 
ful. 

Di^-DAiw'FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  scornful  manner.  Shdk. 

Di§-DAIN'FCE-H£ss,  n.  Contemptuousness.  Sidney. 

D{§-da,in'jng,  n.  Scorn  j  contempt.  Donne. 

Dis-Di-A-PA'§ON,*  n.  [(J£s  and  6id  n-ao-wi/.]  {Mus.)  A  name 
given'by  the  Greeks  to  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

Df§!-£A$E^  (djz-ez')  n.  Distemper  ;  malady ;  illness ;  indis- 
position; disorder ;  sickness. 

DjS-EASE',  V.  a.  \i.  diseased  ;  pp.  diseasing,  diseased.] 
To  afflict  with  disease  ;  to  infect ;  to  disorder ;  to  disturb. 

Di§-EA§ZD',*  (djz-ezd')  p.  a.  Affected  by  disease}  dis- 
tempered. 

Di§-EA§'ED-Nfiss,  n.  Sickness  ;  morbidness.  Burnet. 

tDj§-ea§e'fOl,  a.  Full  of  or  causing  disease.  Donne. 

TDJ§-ea§e^M^NT,  n.  Trouble  ;  disease.  Bacon. 

DI9-£d&ed',  (dlz-SjdO  a.  Blunted  ;  dulled.  Sliak. 

Dl^-itwi-FYf*  V,  a.  To  fail  of  edifying;  to  injure.  Water- 
ton,  [r.J 

DIs-^m-BARK',  v.  a.  [i.  disembarked  ;  pp.  disemrarkino, 
DISEMBARKED.]  To  land  troops,  &c.,  from  a  ship ;  to 
carry  to  land  or  to  shore. 

DTs-em-bXrk'j^tj.  71.  To  land  ;  to  go  out  of  a  ship.  Pope. 

DIs-fiM-BAR-KA'TlQN,*  Tt.  Act  of  disembarking.  Ooldsmith. 

DIs-]^M~bXr^RASS,  v.  a.  [i.  disembarrassed  ;  pp.  disem- 
barrassing, DISEMBARRASSED.]  To  free  from  clog  or  em- 
barrassment ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate. 

Dls-EM-BXR'aASS-MfeHT,  71.  Freedom  from  perplexity. 

DIs-em-bay',  v.  a.  To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherhume. 

DIs-^M-b£l'ljsh,*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  embellishment.  Car- 
lyle. 

DIs-^M-bIt'ter,  v.  a.  To  free  from  bitterness.  .Addison. 

■DIs-em-b6d'|ED,  (-bSd'jd)  a.  Divested  of  the  body. 

DIs-i^M-BOD'y,  V.  a.  [L  disembodied  ;  pp.  disembootino, 
DISEMBODIED.]  To  free  from  flesh  or  the  body ;  to  dis- 
charge from  military  incorporation. 

DKs-em-bog-ue',  (dis-em-bog')  v.  a.  [i.  disembogued  ;  pp. 
disemboguing,  disembogued.]  To  pour  out  or  discharge 
at  the  moutl),  as  a  river  ;  to  vent ;  to  eject. 

DIs-EM-BOGUE',  (dis-em-bog')  v. «.  To  gain  a  vent ;  to  flow. 

Dls-EM-BOGL'E'MEKT,*  (dis-em-bog'ment)  n.  The  act  of 
discharging  water  into  the  sea  or  ocean.  SmMrt. 

Dls-?M-BO§'0M,  (dis-em-buz'um)  v.  a.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom.  Young 

PlS-^EM-BO^'EL,  V.  a.  [i.  disembowelled  ipp.  DISEMBOW- 
ELLING, DISEMBOWELLED.]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to 
eviscerate.  Phillips. 

DIs-em-botX^'ered,*  (-bStt'^rd)  a.  Deprived  of  a  bower. 
Bryant. 

DTs-:?m-brXn'GLE,  v.  a.  To  free  from  contest.  Berkeley. 

DTs-]EM-BR.otL',  73.  a.  [ddbrouiller,  PrJ  [i.  disembroiled; 
pp. disembroiling, DISEMBROILED.]  To  ftce  from  trouble; 
to  disentangle.  Drydcn. 

Dls-EM-PLofED',*  (-plBid)  a.  Unemployed.  Taylor. 

DTs-en-a'ble,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  power ;  to  disable.  Mil- 
ton. 

DIs-EH-CHXkt',  c.  a.  [i.  disenchanted;  pp  disenchant- 
ing, DISENCHANTED.]  To  free  from  an  enchantment. 

DIs-en-chXnt'ed,*p.  fl.  Delivered  from  enchantment. 

DIs-en-chXnt'er,  n.  One  who  disenchants.  Todd. 

I)l3-:?N-CHiNT'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  disenchanting.  SAef- 
ton. 


DXs-:^N-CHJ^Rni','^  v  x.  To  fVee  from  incantation.  Bp.  Tajf 
lor. 

DIs-ept-cDm'b^r,  v.  a.  [i.  disencumbered;  jip.  disencuu- 
BERiNG,  DISENCUMBERED.]  To  frec  from  eucuii  brance ;  ti 
disburden ;  to  set  free. 

DIs-en-cDm'bered,*  (dis-en-kum'berd)  p.  a.  1  reed  from 
encumbrance. 

Dls-i^N-cOM'BR^NCE,  n.  Freedom  from  encumbrance. 

DIs-^n-frXn'chiije,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  privileges  o| 
rights ;  to  disfranchise.  Booth. 

D!s-en-frXn'ch|5E-m£nt,*71.  The  act  of  disenfranchis- 
ing ;  disfranchisement.  Booth. 

DIS-EN-G-A^^E'j  v.  a,  [i.  disengaged  ;;)p.  DISENGAGING,  DIi- 

ENGAGED.]  To  frcc  from  engagement ;  to  extricate ;  to 
disentangle ;  to  liberate ;  to  release  ;  to  separate ;  to  cleai 
from  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  free  from  any  detention. 

DIs-E^f-GA(j^E',«.  71.  To  set  one's  self  free  from.  Collier. 

D!fs-EN-GA<j^ED',  (dis-en-gajdO  a.  Not  engaged;  being  at 
liberty  or  at  leisure ;  vacant. 

DIs-EN-OA(j^':ED-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  disengaged. 

DIs-en-g-a<ji-e'm]^nt,  7^.  State  of  being  disengaged  ;  release 
from  an  engagement  or  obligation ;  freedom  of  attention  i 
vacancy, 

DIs-?rf-NO'BLE,  V.  o.  To  deprive  of  that  which  ennobles. 

DIs-EN-ROLL',  73.  o.  To  remove  out  of  a  roll. 

Dls-EN-SLAVE',  V.  a.  To  redeem  from  slavery.  South 


DIs-?n-tXn'gle,  (dis-en-tS,ng'gl)  73.  a.  fi.  disentangebd; 
pp.  disentangling,  disentangled  ]  To  unravel ;  to  set 
free  from  impediments;  to  disengage. 


DIs-EN-TXw'GEE-MfiNT,  (dis-en-ta,ng'gl-m6nt)  n.  Act  of 

disentangling ;  freedom  from  difficulty. 
D1s-EN-ter',  7).  a.  To  un bury.  See  Disinter. 
D]fs-EN-THRA.LL',7J.  o.  To  Set  free.  See  Disinthrali.. 
DIs-EN-T krone',  73.  a.  To  dethrone.  Sandys. ' 
DIs-en-tI'tle,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  title.  South. 
DIs-EN-TOMB',*  rdls-en-t6m0  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  tomb, 

to  disinter.  TaUmadge. 
fDYs-EN-TRAiL^*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  entrails.  Spensa-.  _ 
Dts-EN-TRtNCE',  V.  a.  To  awakeu  from  a  trance.  Hudv 

bras. 
DIs-es-poCse',  v.  a.  To  divorce-  MUton. 
DIs-es-tXb'ljsh,*  v.  a.  To  overthrow ;  to  unsettle.  JV.  E. 

Elders.  _[R.]  * 
DIs-es-T££M',  TU  Slight  regard  ;  a  disregard  ;  dislike. 
Dts-ES-TEEM',  73.  o.  To  regard  slightly  ;  to  dislike. 
DIs-es-teem']er,*  n.  One  who  disesteems.  Boyle. 
Dts-Es-Ti-MA'TiQN,  71.  Disrespect ;  disesteem. 
tDIs-£x']ER-ci§E,  73.  a.  To  deprive  of  exercise.  Milton 
fDis-FXN'cy,  73.  a.  To  dislike.  Hammond. 
DIs-fa'vqr,  71.    Want  of  favor;  discountenance;  unpro- 

pitious  regard  ;  a  state  of  unacceptablenesa. ;  dislike. 
DIs-FA'VQR,  73.  a.  To  discountenance;  to  oppose. 
DIs-FA'vpR-?R,  n.  One  who  disfavors.  Bacon 
Dls-FEAT'VREj*  (dTs-fet'yur)  73.  a.  To  deprive  of  features , 

to  deform.  Coleridge. 
Dls-FlG-v-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  disfiguring  ;  deformity. 
DIs-fIg'vRE,  (dis-f ig'yiir)  7).  a.  [i.  disfigured;  pp.  dispio* 

uRiNO,  disfigured.]  To  injurc  the  form  or  appearancA 

of;  to  deform  ;  to  deface  ;  to  mangle. 
DTs-FtG'pRED,*  (dis-f  ig'yurd)  p.  a.  Deformed ;  deprived 

of  proper  form, 
DIs-FlG'yRE-MfiNT,  71,  A  deforming ;  defacement. 
D1s-f5r'est,  v.  a.  See  Disafforest. 
DIs-frXn'chi^e,  (dis-fran'chjz)  v.  a.  [i  disfranchised; 

pp.  disfranchising,  disfranchised.]  To  deprive  of  the 

rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of  privileges  or  immunities. 
DIs-feXn'cki§ed,*  (dIs-frS.n'chizd)  p.  a.     Deprived  of 

privileges. 
DIs-FRXN'cHj^E-MfiNT,  n.  Act  of  disfranchising;  State  of 

being  disfranchised  ;  deprivation  of  privileges. 
jDIs-FRl'^R,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  state  of  a  friar.  Sandy$ 
D'is-fur'nish,  73.  a.  To  unfurnish.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Di§-GXL'LANT,  73.  a.  To  deprive  of  gallantry.  B.  Jonjiim 

DI^-GAR'NISH,  v.  a,    \i.  DISUARNISHED  ;  pp.  DISGARNISHirrG, 

disgarnished.I  To  atrip  of  ornaments;  to  take  guns  from 

a  fortress ;  to  dismentle.  HaU. 
DI^-gXr'RI-sqn,  73.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison.  Dr.Hetoyt. 
DI^-gXv'eIj,*  v.  a.  (Law)  To  exempt  from  the  tenure  «' 

gavelkind.  Blackstone. 
tDT^-GLo'Ri-FY,  73.  a.  To  deprive  of  glory.  Milton. 


Dl^-GORQ-E',  73.  a.  [degorger.  Ft.]   [i.  disgorged  ;  jyp.  Difr 

GORGrNG,  DISGORGEDr]    To     " 

out ;  to  empty. 


discharge ;  to  vomit ;  to  pour 


DI^-GbRGE'M?NT,  u.  Act  of  disgorging.  Bp.  Hall 

tpi$-G5s'pEL,  73.  71.  To  pervert  the  gospel.  Milton. 

DI^-GRACE',  71.  [disgr&ce.  Ft.]  State  of  being  out  of  favoi 
state  of  ignominy  ;  dishonor ;  shame  ;  reproach  ;  igno- 
miny ;  disrepute ;  opprobrium ;  discredit. 

DI^-GRACE',  13.  a.  [i.  disgraced;  pp.  disgracing,  dis- 
graced.] To  bring  a  reproach  upon ;  to  dishonor;  to  bring 
to  shame  ;  to  discredit ;  to  put  out  of  favor 

DI§-GRAC£'fOl,  a.  Shameful;  ignominious;  base  ;  mean 
vile ;  reproachful ;  dishonorable. 

DI^-grace'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  disgraceful  marner. 
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DTl^-GRXcE'rCL-Nfiss,  n.  Ignominy  j  disgrace. 

D1^-gra'c]^r,  71.  One  who  disgraces. 

DIs-&ra'ciovs,  (dlz-gra'ati\is;  a.  Unpleasing.  Shw 

fDt§-GRADE',  V.  a.  To  degrade,  CoweL 

tpis'GR.^-GA.TE,  V.  a.  To  separate :  to  disperse,  Mc*e 

Dj§-GUl^E',  (djz-giz')  CO.  [d4ffv.iser,  Fr.]  [i.  Disouibed; 
pp.  DISGUISING,  DISGUISED.]  To  coiiceal  by  an  linusuul 
dress ;  to  disfigure ;  to  change  the  form  of  j  to  counterfeit ; 
to  dissemW e ;  to  injure  or  deform  by  liquor. 

Di^-gui^e',  ^djz-glz')  n.  An  unusual  or  counterfeit  dress  ; 
a  false  appearance  ;  a  mask. 

Dj9-gui§ed',*  (d(z-gizd')  p.  a.  Changed  by  a  disguise  or 
maskj  disfigured  ;  intoxicated  or  affected  by  drink. 

Dj§-GUi§'?D-i.v,  (djz-glz'ed-Ie)  ad.  With  disguise.  Todd. 

tpi?-GUi§E'M£NT,  n.  Disguise.  Sidney. 

Dj5-Gui§'ER,  (diz-giz'§r)  n.  One  who  disguises. 

Dj§-GUi^'|NG ,  n.  The  making  of  a  disguise. 

Di^-gDst'  ,  n.  Idego&t,  Fr,]  Aversion  j  distaste  j  strong  dis- 
like :  loTithing ;  nausea  i  ilUhumor. 

DI§-GUST',  V-  a.  [i.  DISGUSTED  J  yp.  DISGUSTING,  DISGUST- 
ED ]  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach ;  to  cause  aver- 
sion>  disrelish,  or  dislike  to ;  to  offend  ;  to  displease. 

D($-&OST'fOi.,  a  Nauseous  j  causing  aversion. 

Djs-GOsT'rOL-Nfiss.;*  7U  state  of  being  disgustful.  Sir  Wm. 
Jones*  , 

Oi§-»DsT'iNG,*27,  a.  Causing  disgust ;  offensive ;  odious. 

Di^-GOsT'JNG-iiY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  disgust. 

DisH,  n,  A  hollow  vessel ;  a  vessel  in  which  food  is  served 
up  at  the  table  ;  the  meat  or  food  served  in  a  dish ;  food ; 
a  measure  among  miners  \  a  hollow  place  in  a  field. 

DISH,  V.  a.  H.  DISHED  ;  pp*  dishing,  dushed.]  To  serve  or 
put  in  a  diah.  Shak.  To  make  hollow.  Carey.  [To  cheat, 
ruin,  or  frustrate.  Smart.  Vulgar.] 

Dls-HA-BlL'f-TATE,  V.  a.  To  disqualify  j  to  disentitle, 
Todd.  [R.] 

DTs-H^-BlLLE',  (dis-gi-bil')  a.  [deshaUlU,  Fr,]  Undressed  j 

loose  dress,  6uar- 


D1& 


loosely  or  negligently  dressed.  Dryden. 
ts-H^BlLLES  (dis-9-bilO  n.  Undress ; 


Ul3-H^- 

dian. 

fDIs-HXs'jTj  V.  a.  To  drive  from  an  abode.  Shak. 
fDls-HAR-MO'iir;-0Cs,  0.  Unharmonious,  HaUywell. 
tDIs-HAR'Mp-Ny,  n.  Want  of  harmony. 
DlSH'cLdTU,f=  Tu   A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes;  dishclout. 

Smart. 
DIsh'cloOt,  n.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes.  Shak. 
DTs-heakt'en,  (dis-h^rt'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  DisHSAaTENEo ;  pp. 
disheartening,  disheartened.]  To  discourage  J  to  de- 
ject ;  to  terrify  ;  to  depress. 
DIs-heart'en4ng,*  (dls-har'tn-ing)  p.  a.  Causing  dejec- 
tion ;  discouraging. 
DIs-HEJVRT'EN-iKG-Ly,*  od.  Discouragingly.  Bailey, 
DISHED,*  (dlsht)jj,  a.  Served  up  in  a  dish.  Shak.  —  Ru- 
ined ;  frustrated.  Carey.  [Viilgar.] 
Dl'^-HfeiR',  (diz-4r')  V.  a.  To  disinherit.  Drydm. 
■DIs~HlR'j-90N,  idis-h€r'?-zn)  n.  Disinherison.  Bp.  Hall. 
DIs-h£r'jt,  v.  a.  To  disinherit.  Spenser. 
)is-H£R'iT-^NCE,  n.  Disinheritance.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 
D1s-h£r'it-0R»*  n.  (Law)  One  that  puts  another  out  of  his 

inheritance.  Crahh. 
Dj-shJ&v'?l,  (d^-shSv'el)  D.  a.  [rf^cAeueier,  FrJ  [i.  dishev- 
elled ;  pp.  oisHETELLiNG,  DISHEVELLED.]  To  Spread  the 
huir  disorderly.  Spenser. 
Dl-SHfiv'EL,  u,  n.  To  be  spread  without  order.  Herb&rU 
DIsh^fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  dish  wilt  hold.  J^orth. 
DiSH'JNG,  a.  Concave  ;  hollow  : — a  term  among  artificers. 
0I9-h6n'?st,  (diz-5n'?st)  a.  Not  honest ;  void  of  probity ; 
faithless ^  wicked ;  fraudulent  j  ignominious  j  unchaste; 
disgraced. 
D1^-h5h'est-ly,  (diz-Sn'^st-le)  ot^  In  a  dishonest  manner  j 

without  faith ;  faithlessly  ;  wickedly  ;  unchastely, 
DI^ii6N'ES-Ty,  cdjz-5n'es-te)  n.  Want  of  honesty ;  faith- 

.essness  ;  k  lavery  ;  unchastity. 
DIs-h5n'(?r,  (dTz-5n'9rj  n   Reproach ;  disgrace ;  ignominy ; 

sname ;  reproach  uttered  ;  censure. 
DI^HdN'QR,  (diz-3n'9r)  v.  a.    H.  DisHONORpr  ;  pp.  dis- 
honoring, DISHONORED.]   To  disgracc  j  to  l.ring  shame 
upon  y  to  violate  3  to  treat  with  indignity  \  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of. 
D1s-h6n'pr-a-bIjE,    (dXz-Sn'pr-st-bl)    a.    Not   honorable ; 

snameful ;  reproachfLiI  j  ignominious;  disgraceful. 
DI^-HdN'OR-A-BLE-Nfiss,*  (d»z-Sn'9r-?-bl-nes)  lu  duality 

of  being  dishonorable.  Smitlu 
D1§-h6n'9R-a-bly,  (diz-on'pr-gi-ble)  ad.  With  dishonor. 
DI§-H6N'pR-i;R,  (diz-Qn'9r-§r5  n.  One  who  dishonors. 
DTs-horn',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  horns.  Shak. 
Dls-HtJ'MOR,  (dis-yu'mpr)  n.  Ill-humor,  Spectator. 
DtSH'WASll-ER,  (dish'wSsn-er)  n.  A  bird. 
DTsH'wA-T?R,  71.  The  water  in  which  dishes  are  washed. 
(■Djts-jM-PROVE',*  V.  a.&cn.  To  grow  or  render  worse.  Bp. 

Taylor. 
DTs-im-pr6ve'm?nt,  n.  Misimprovement.  JVorris.  [r.] 
DIs-fN-CAR'CEB-ATE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  prison.  Harvey. 
Dis-lN-cLi-NA'TipN,?!.  Want  of  inclination ;  aversion ;  re- 
pugnance j  dislikti. 


DIS-IN-CLINE',  «.  O.   [i.  DISINCLINED  ;  pp.  DI3INCLINI>  B,  DII 

INCLINED.]  To  produce  dislike  to;  to  make  averse 
Dis-JN-CLINED',  (dis-jn-klind')  a.  Averse.  Burke. 
DIs-iN-c6R'Pp-BATE,*i).a.  To  deprive  of  corporate  lights 

to  dissolve;  to  separate.  Hume. 
Dls-(N-coR'P9-RATE,*a.  Disunited  from  a  body  or  siiciety 

Bacon. 
Dls-iN-coit-Pp-RA'TiON,  n.  Act  of  disincorporating.  War 

ton, 
DIs-frr-FficT',*  V.  0.  To  purify  from  infection.  Smart. 
DIs-in-fEct'^nt,*  n,  A  substance  which  prevents  infec 

tion.  P.  Cyc 
DIs-?N-F£c'TipN,*n.  Purification  from  infection.  Smart 
tpIs-lN-(??-NU'}-TV,  n.  Disingenucuaness.  ClareK/^sn. 
DIs-|N-9^£n'v-oDs,  a.  Not  ingenuous;  not  franL;  unfai» 

meanly  artful  j  illiberal. 
DIs-in-^Sn'v-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a.  disingenuous  mani«i 
DIs-in-^£n'v-oDs-n£ss,  n.  Unfairness ;  low  craft 
Dla-iN-iiXs'jT-J^D,  a.  Deprived  of  inhabitants. 
D1s-in-h£r'i-§on,  (dls-in-hSr'e-zn)  n.  Act  of  dismheriting 

state  of  being  disinherited.  Baanu 

DIS<IN-H£r'}T,  v.  O.    [i.  DISINHERITED  ;  pp.  DISINHEMliN^ 

DISINHERITED,]  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right. 
DTs-jN-HfiR'lT-ANCE,*  Tu  Act  of  disinheriting.  StaU  7-rU*s 
DIs-iN-HUME'^*  V.  a.  To  disinter  ,  to  unbury.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev 

DI^-lN'TiE-GRATE,*  D,   O.    [i.  DISINTEGRATED  ;  pp    DISINTE' 

ORATING,  DISINTEGRATED.]  To  Separate  the  integrant  par. 

tides  of.  Bu^land, 
Dl§-lN'TE-GRAT-?D,*p.  a.  Reduced  by  the  action  of  ths 

atmosphere  into  small  particles.  BucMand. 
Dl9-lN-T?-GRA'TipN,*  Tu  The  act  of  separating  the  inte- 

^ant  parts  or  particles  of  a  substance.  BuckUmd. 

DIS-}N-TJ£R',  v.  a.    [i.  DISINTERRED  ;  pp.  DISJNTEBRINO,  PIS 

INTERRED.]  To  UHbury  ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave. 
tDI§-lN'T?R-£ss-ED,  a.  Disinterested.  Dryden. 
tDl§-lN'T?R-£ss-MENT,  n.  Disinterestedness,  Prior 
fDI§-lN'TER-j&ST,  n.  Disinterestedness.  More. 
4pi§-Iw'TER-£sT,  V.  a.  To  make  disinterested.  Feltham. 
DI§-In'tisr-£st-ed,  a.  Not  interested  ;  superior  to  private 

regards  ;  without  personal  concern  or  interest ;  free  from 

self-interest. 
D1§-In'ter-Est-ed-L¥,  fl^.  In  a  disinterested  manner. 
DIs-In'teb-Est-ed-h£ss,  71.  Disregard  of  private  interest 
tpi§-lN'TER-£sT-lNG,  n.  Uninteresting.   Warburton. 
Dls-fN-TER'MEHT,  M.  The  act  of  disinterring.  Booth. 

DIS-;N-THRALL',*U.a.  [i-DIfllNTHHALLED  ;  pp.  DISINTHRALL- 

iNG,  DisiNTHRALLED.J  To  Set  free  J  to  rcscuo  from  slavery 

or  bondage. 
DIs-in-thrAl'dpm,*  n.  Disinthralment.  Scott,  [r.] 
DIs-fN-THRAL'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  disinthralling.  Bootk 
fDl^-lN'TRj-CATE,  V.  a.  To  disentangle.  Diet. 
jDIs-lN-URE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  habit.  Milton. 
JDi^-iN-v^-LlD'j-TV,  7i.  Want  of  validity.  Mountagu. 
Dis-iN-v£s'Tj-TURE,*  71.  The  act  of  depriving  of  invesu 

ture.  West.  Rev. 
tDJs-jN-viTE',  V.  a.  To  retract  an  invitation.  Sir  J.  FineU 
fDIs-iN-VOLVE',  B.  a.  To  disentangle.  More. 
Di9-jSc't4.  M^MfBRji,*  pL    [L.]  Scattered  members  or 

limbs.  Qu.  Rev. 
Di§-j£c'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  casting  down.  Bp.  Horsley, 
Di§-JOlN',  73.  a.  [df/oMidT'e,  Fr.]  [t.  disjoined  jpp.  disjoin 

ING,  DISJOINED.]  To  Separate  J  to  part  from  each  other* 

to  sunder;  to  sever  ,  to  dissever;  to  detach. 
DI§-jolN',*  V.  71.  To  become  separated  ;  to  part.  Oarth. 

DI^-jblNT',  V.  a.  [i,  DISJOINTED  ;  pp.  disjointing,  DIS- 
JOINTED.] To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  break  at  junctures ;  tc 
disconnect ;  to  separate ;  to  make  incoherent. 

DI§-jb"fNT',  V.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces.  Shak. 

DI^-JolNT',  a.  Disjointed ;  separated.  ShaJc  [r.] 

DI§-JolNT'ED,*p.  a.  Put  out  of  joint;  separated;  discon 
nected. 

DIs-joiNT'ED-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  disjointed  Ea 
Rev. 

Dl§-JolNT'Ly,  ad.  In  a.  divided  state.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

tDr§-JU-Dl-CA'TipN,  n.  Judgment.  Boyle. 

DI§-jDnct',  (diz-jungkt')  a.  [disjujictusj  L.]  Disjoined 
separate. 

Dl5-jDNc'TipN,(dIz-jungfc'shun)n.  Actof  disjoining;  state 
of  being  disjoined  ;  disunion  ;  separation. 

DI^-jCnc'tive,  (diz-jungk'tjv)  a.  Incapable  of  union  ;  thai 
marks  separation  or  opposition.  —  (Oram.)  Disjoining  the 
sense,  though  joining  the  words,  as  the  disjunctive  con- 
junctions butj  or  J  nor.  Sec.  —  Disjunctive  proposition,  (Lcg'ic) 
a  proposition  compounded  of  two  or  more  categorical 
propositions,  so  stated  as  to  imply  that  one  or  more  ot 
them  must  be  true. 

DI^-jDnc'tjve,  71.  A  disjunctive  conjunction.  Harris 

DI^-jDnc'tive-ly,  od.  Distinctly;  separately. 

Dl5-jONCT'vRE,*(di2-jungkt'yur)7i.  Disjunction.  Ooodwin 

D/SK,  n.  [discus,  L.]  (Astroru)  "the  face  of  the  sun,  mocn, 
or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to  us  projected  on  the  sky. —  * 
quoit  ;  a  round  substance  of  stone  or  iron. —  (Bot.)  Th* 
whole  surface  of  a  leaf;  a  fleshy  substance  between  tne 
stamens  and  pistil.  P.  (^c  — Wr'tten  sometimes  disc 
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3l9-KITD'NESS,  n.  TTnkindness;  injury.  Search. 

OTs-MKE',  (dIz-IIkO  n.  Disinclination  ;  aversion  ;  antipa- 
Osy I  repugnance;  disagreement;  discord. 

Pt§-IiIKE',  (diz-lik')  V.  a.  [i.  disliked;  pp.  disliking,  dis- 
liked.] Not  to  like ;  to  have  aversion  to. 

tpl^-LlKE'rOL,  a.  Disaffected  ;  malign.  Spenser. 

DIs-lik'en,  (diz-li'kn)  v.  a.  &.  n.  To  make  unlike.  Shak. 

fpi^IiiKE'NESS,  71.  Dissimilitude;  unlikeness.  Locke. 

DI§-LiK'ER,  n.  One  who  dislikes. 

Dts-LiMB',  (diz-lImO  V.  a.  To  tear  limb  from  limb.  Did. 

Jpis-LtMw',  (diz-limO  V.  a.  To  unpaint.  Shak. 

DTs'LQ-CATE,  V.  a.  [rfwZoco,  L.J  [i.  dislocated;  jjp.  dislo- 
cating, DISLOCATED.]  To  displace  ;  to  put  out  of  joint; 
to  put  out  of  the  proper  situation;  to  luxate  ;  to  disjoint. 

DIs'LQ-C^TE,*a.  Put  out  of  joint;  dislocated.  Montgomery. 

Dls'Lp-CAT-ED,*  p.  a.  Put  out  of  place  ;  disjointed. 

DTs-Lp-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  dislocating ;  state  of  being  dis- 
located ;  a  joint  put  out. 

D1§-i,6doe',  (dlz-15j')  V.  a.  [i.  dislodged  ;  pp.  dislodging, 
DISLODGED.]  To  rcmove  from  a  place ;  to  drive  from  a  ata- 
tion^^as  an  array  ;  to  remove,  drive,  or  take  away. 

Dl$-LOD(;^E',  v.  iu  To  go  away  to  another  place. 

DXs-Loi^'Ali,  a.  Not  loyal ;  not  true  to  allegiance  ;  faithless ; 
disobedient ;  treacherous  ;  false  in  love ;  not  constant. 

Dl§-LoS'^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disloyal  manner. 

Dt^-Lolf'-SLL-TY,  71.  Want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity. 

DIs'MAl.,  (diz'm^l)  a.  [dies  and  maliLS,  L.]  Sorrowful ; 
dire;  horrid;  melancholy;  gloomy;  uncomfortable;  un- 
happy; dark. 

D1§'mal-ly,  ad.  In  a  dismal  manner;  horribly. 

DI^'MAL-Nfiss,  71.  Horror ;  sorrow  ;  gloom. 

Dt^-MiN'TLE,  V.  a.  \i.  DISMANTLED  ;  Jjp,  DISMANTLING,  DIS- 
MANTLED.] To  strip,  ks  of  bulwarks,  fortifications,  or 
outworks  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  bre&,k  down. 

Dt^-inXw'TLED,*  (dlz-man'tld)  p.  a.  Deprived  of  outworks ; 
stripped. 

DI^-mXn'tling,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  dismantles. 

Di§-MJVR'sH^L,*  V.  a.  To  derange;  to  disorder.  Drwnv- 
mond. 

DI^-MXSE',    v.     a.      [i.     DISMASKED    ;     pp.     DISMASKING,     DIS- 

MASKED.]   To  divest  of  a  mask.   Shak. 

DI^-mAst',*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  masts.  Aiison. 

DT§-MiST'ED,*;).  a.  Deprived  of  the  mast. 

D[§-MAY',  (djz-ma')  v.  a.  [desmayar,  Sp.]  [i.  dismayed  'jpp. 
DISMAYING,  dismayed.]  To  terrify ;  to  discourage ;  to  de- 
press ;  to  deject ;  to  appall ;  to  daunt. 

Dj§-MAY',  71.  Fall  of  courage  ;  terror  felt;  fear. 

Di§-may':)ED-n£5S,  71.  Dejection  of  courage.  Sidney. 

fDi^-MAY'FOL,*  a.  Full  of  dismay  ;  fearful.  Spenser. 

iplSMEj  (dem)  n.  [Fr.J  A  tenth  ;  a  tithe.  See  Dime. 

DI^-MEm'BER,  (diz-mem'ber)  v.  a.  [i.  dismembered  ;  pp. 
DISMEMBERING,  DISMEMBERED.]  To  divide  member  from 
member ,  to  dilacerate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  separate. 

PI§-Mi;M'B?K.Ei>,*  (diz-mem'berd)  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces ;  di- 
vided. 

D1s-m£ivi'bee.-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  dismembering;  division. 
Burke. 

D^^-mEt'tled,  (diz-mSt'tld)  a.  Without  spirit.  Llewellyn. 

D|^-ivilss',  V.  a.  [dismissus.  L.]  [i.  dismissed  ;  pp.  dismiss- 
ing, DISMISSED.]  To  send  away;  to  give  leave  of  depart- 
ure ;  to  discard  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  divest  of  an  office. 

tDi^-Mlss',  71.  Discharge  from  any  office.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

bi^M'ls'sAL,  71.  Dismission.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Di§-Mls'sf(?N,  (diz-mlsh'un)  n.  Act  of  dismissing ;  state  of 
being  dismissed  :  discharge ;  deprivation. 

Dl^-MiS'siVE,  a.  Causing  or  granting  dismission.  Daveiiant. 

Di5-MORT'G^(?E,  (diz-mijr'ggj)  v.  a.  To  redeem  from  mort- 
gage. Howell. 

DI§-»tbONT',  (diz-mcKint')  v.  a.  [dimonter.  Fr.]  [i.  dis- 
mounted; jjp.  DISMOUNTING,  DISMOUNTED.]   To  thrOW  Off 

from  horseback ;  to  throw  from  any  elevation ;  to  throw, 
as  cannon  from  its  carriage. 

DI^-moOnt',  v.  n.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend. 

DI^-nXt'v-R^L-ize,  v.  a.  To  alienate  ;  to  make  alien. 

fDi^-NAT'VRED,  (diz-nat'yiird)  d.  Unnatural.  Shak. 

DIs-p-be'di-ence,  71.  Want  of  obedience;  violation  of 
lawful  command  or  prohibition  ;  neglect  or  refusal  to 
obey. 

D1s-p-bE'dj-ent,  a.  That  disobeys;  not  obedient. 

D'i3-p-BE'Di-ENT-LV,*  ad.  In  a  disobedient  manner.  Hol- 
inshed. 

i)IS-p-BEY',  (dls-9-ba')  p.  a.  [i.  disobeyed  ;  pp.  disobey- 
ing, DISOBEYED.]  To  Fefuse  obedience  to ;  to  break  com- 
mands or  transgress  prohibitions. 

Pl9-6B-L.J-GA'Tlpw,  7i.  Offence;  cause  of  disgust.  Clareiv- 
don. 

Uls-6B'H-GA-Tp-Ry,  fl.  Releasing  obligation.  Charles,  [r.] 

iDXs-p-BLl(?E',  [dls-<?-blij',  E.F.  Ja.  Sn>.  R.  fVb.;  dis-g- 
blej',  P.;  dl8-9-blij'  or  diB-9-blej/,  &  W.  K.  —  See 
Oblige.]  v.  a,  [dis  and  oblige.]  [i,  disoblged  ipp.  diso- 
bliging, DISOBLIGED.]  To  offeud  J  to  g  ve  ofilence  to; 
to  do  an  unkindness  to. 

JD1s-p-BLi9E'MENT,*7i.  Act  of  disobliging.  Milton,  [r.] 
Dfs-p-BLl(?'?R,  n.  One  who  disobliges 


I|DIs-p-B^l9'|NG,  a    Jnpleaaing;  unkind,  rflVnstvo 
pis-p-BLi(^'iNG-L'i    ad.  In  a  disobliging  manner 
|Dls-p-BLi^'iNG-Nfcss,  71.  Offensiveness. 
fDIs-6c-CV-PA'Tlpw,*  71.  A  want  of  occupation.  H.  Mori 
DI-so'm^Mj*  71.  [L.]  {jlnc.  Sculp.)   A  tomb  made  for  thi 

reception  of  two  persons.  Bravde. 
fDls-p-plN'ipN,  C~yyn)  n.  Difference  of  opinion.  Bp.  Rey. 

nolds. 
DIs-orbed',  (dlz-Brbd')  a.  Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orb. 

Shak. 
DI§-6r'd:?r,  n.  [dis  and  order.]  Want  of  order ;  irregular 
ity ;  confusion  ;  derangement;  tumult;  neglect  of  rule 
distemper  of  body  or  of  mind ;  illness  ;  malady  ;  disease 

DI^-OR'DER,    17.    a.     [i.  DISORDEEED  ;  pp.  DISORDERING,  DIS 

ORDERED.]  To  tlirow  into  confusion  ;  to  derange  ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  disturb ;  to  ruffle ;  to  make  sick ;  to  discom* 
pose ;  to  distemper. 

DI§-6r'd?red,  (diz-or'derd)  o.  Disorderly;  irregular;  de- 
ranged ;  indisposed ;  vicious ;  loose. 

DI^-or'der-ed-IjY,*  ad.  In  a  disordered  manner.  Holins- 
hed. 

D1^or'd?r-ed-n£ss,  71.  Want  of  order,  KnoUes. 

DI§-6r'der-li-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  disorderly.  Cud- 
worth. 

DI^-oR'DER-Ly,  a.  Confused ;  immethodical ;  irregular 
tumultuous  ;  lawless ;  contrary  to  law  ;  intemperate. 

DTs-or'der-ly,  ad.  Without  rule  or  law  ;  confusedly 

tDi^-OR^Dl-HATE,  a.  Not  living  by  good  rules,  Bryskett 

jpi^-OR'DJ-NATE-LY,  ad.  Inordinately  ;  viciously.  Hall 

DI^-OR-Dl-NA'TipN,*  n.  Disarrangement.  Bacon.  [R.] 

DI§-OR-GAN-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  disorganizing ;  state  <  ( 
being  disorganized ;  subversion  of  order. 

DI§-or'gan-ize,  v.  a.  [i,  disorganized;  pp.  disorgakis 
iNG,  DISORGANIZED.]  To  dostroy  the  structure  or  ordei 
of  j  to  disorder ;  to  break  in  pieces.  Bp.  Manscl. 

DI^-or'gan-iZ-er,*  n.  One  who  disorganizes.  Williarru 

DI§-6'ri-ek-tat-:ed,  a.  Turned  from  the  east.  Harris. 

DI$-5wn',  (dlz-6n')  V.  a,  \i.  disowned  ;  pp.  disowning 
DISOWNED.]  To  deny  ;  not  to  allow;  to  abnegate;  to  la 
nounce  ;  to  disavow  ;  to  disclaim. 

DI$-owN'MENT,*  (diz-on'ment)  n.  Act  of  disowning.  J  J 
Ourney,  [R.] 

Dl5-6x'l-DATE,*?j.  a.  See  Deoxidate. 

|Dis-pace',  v.  n.  To  range  about.  Spenser. 

DIs-pAir',  v.  a.  To  part  a  couple.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

jDis-pAnd',  v.  a.  [dispandoj  L.]  To  expand.  Bailey. 

■fDis-pAN'sippf,  n.  Expansion.  Bailey. 

DIs-pXr'v^ised,  (-dist)  a.  Turned  out  of  paradise.  Ctek 
eram. 

Dis-pXr'a^-e,  v.  a.  [d^ara^er,  old  Fr,]  [i.  DiaPARAGjo, 
^.  DT3PARAGINO,  DISPARAGED.]  To  match  uuequally  ;  to 
injure  by  a  depreciating  comparison;  to  vilify;  to  re- 
proach; to  derogate;  to  detract;  to  decry  ;  to  degrade 

Dis-pXR'A^^E-MitNT,  71.  Act  of  disparaging  ;  reproach  ;  de 
preciation.  —  (Law)  The  matching  of  an  heir  undur  hii 
or  her  degree,  or  against  decency. 

Dis-pXr'^9~er,  71.  One  who  disparages. 

Dis-pXr'a^^-Ing,*  p.  a.  Causing  disparagement;  depieci 
ating. 

Dis-pXr'^9^-1ng-LY,  ad.  Contemptuously.  Peters. 

DIs'PA-R^TE,  a.  [disparatusj  L.]  Separate;  dissimilar;  un 
equal.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dls'PA-RATES,  71.  pi.  Things  so  unlike  or  unequal  that  ihej 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other,  .dbp.  Usher. 

DIs-pXr'i-ty,  71.  J^rfispar,  L.J  Inequality;  difference  in 
quality;  dissimilitude;  unhkeness. 

DIs-pXrk',  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  park.  Shak. 

DIs-pXrk'ing,*  n.  Act  of  liberating  from  a  park.  Taylor 

IDis-pXr'kle,  v.  a.  To  scatter;  to  disperse.  Dr.  Clarke. 

itiS-PXRT',     V,    a.     [i.  DISPARTED  ;    pp.  DISPARTING,  DISPARt 

ED.]  To  divide  in  two  ;  to  separate ;  to  break  ;  to  burrtj 
to  rive.  Milton. 

Dis-pXrt',*  v.  n.  To  be  divided  or  separated  j  to  cpen 
TViojn^on. 

DIs'pXrt,*  71.  The  difference  between  the  semi-diametrr  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  P.  Cyc 

DfS-pXs'sipH,  (djs-pSsh'yn)  tu  Coolness  of  temper ;  free- 
dom from  mental  perturbation.  Temple.  / 

Dfs-pXs'sipN-^TE,  (dis-p5sh'un-^t)  a.  Free  from  pasaion 
moderate  ;  calm  :  cool ;  im.partial. 

fDls-PXs-sipN-AT-ED,  a.  Dispassionate.  Dr.  Maine 

Djs-pXs'sipN-ATE-iiY,  ad.  In  a  dispassionate  maiine 

iDis-pXs'sipiVED,  Cdjs-pash^Lind)  a.  Free  from  pas^siou 
ifonne, 

Dis-pXtch',  v.  a.  ^despescher  or  d6p(:ker^  Fr. ;  dispacciare 
It.]  [i,  dispatched;  yp  dispatching,  dispatched."  To 
send  away  hastily ;  to  erd  out  of  the  world  ;  to  p';it  tn 
death  ;  to  kill ;  to  perfoiiL  business  quickly  ;  to  execute 
to  hasten  ;  to  expedite.  —  Also  written  despatch.  ^jfCf"  Foi 
remarks  on  the  orthography,  see  Despatch. 

Djs-pXtch',*7i.  Speed;  haste;  execution;  management 
an  express;  a  message.  See  Despatch. 

Dis-pXtch']?r,  n.  One  who  dispatches.  See  Despat 'hki 
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fc**a.pXTCH'FOL,*  ffl.  Hasty;  expeditious,  quick.  Pope. 

Dls'PA-THy,*  n.  Want  of  feeling ;  apatliy.  Southey,  [R.J 

DTs-pAu'p?r,  V,  a.  (Law)  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  a 
DaupiSr.  Bouvier* 

Dls-PAU'PERED,*  (dls-pau'p9rd)  p,  a.  (Law)  Put  out  of  the 
capacity  or  condition  of  a  pauper.  Cra^b. 

Dls'PEACE,*7i.  Want  of  peace  or  quiet.  Irving.  [R.] 

DlS-Pfii.',  V.  a.  [dispio^  h.]  [i.  dispelled  ;  ;>p.  dispelliko, 
DISPELLED.]  To  dispti/se  i  to  drive  awayj  to  drive  by 
scattering;  tu  dissipate. 

fDjs-pJtwcE',  7u  [despensBf  old  Fr.]  Expenss    cost.  Spenser. 

Djs-p£nd',  v.  a.  \dispejido,  L.]  To  spend  j  to  axpendl  Spen- 
ser, [r.] 

tpis-PEND'ER,  n.  One  who  distributes.   Widiffe. 

Dis-pJSn's^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  dispensed  ;  capable  of 
being  dispensed  with.  More. 

Djs-pEn's4-ble-h£ss,  tu  State  of  being  dispensable.  Ham- 
mond. 

Djs-pEn'sa.-ry,  n.  A  place  where  medicines  are  made  up 
and  distributed ;  a  charitable  institution,  where  the  poor 
are  supplied  with  medicines. 

DIs-pen-sa'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  dispensing;  state  of  dispens- 
ing j  distribution  ;  the  dealing  out  of  any  thing  ;  method 
of  providence ;  distribution  of  good  and  evil ;  an  exemp- 
tion from  some  law ;  a  license  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
clergyman  to  omit  some  duty ;  a  license  from  the  pope. 

D|3-p£n'svt1ve,  a.  Granting  dispensation,  [r.] 

Dls-piSN's^-TlVE-LV,  ad.  By  dispensation.  Sir  H.  Woiton. 

Dls'PEN-SA-TpR,  TU  [L.]  A  dispenser;  a  distributer.  Ba- 
con. 

PjS-pfiN's^-Tp-Ry,  n.  A  boolc  of  directions  for  making 
up  medicines ;  a  pharmacopoeia. 

Dls-pfiN's^Tp-Ry,  o.  Granting  dispensation.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

DJS-p£nse',  v.  a.  [despenser,  Fr.]  [i.  dispensed;  pp.  di&- 
PEN3INO,  DISPENSED.]  To  deal  out  ;  to  distribute  ;  to 
make  up  a  medicine. —  To  dispense  with,  to  excuse;  to 
permit  the  want  of  a  thing;  to  do  without;  to  set  free 
from  an  obligation. 

Djs-p£nse',*  v.  tu  To  grant  a  dispensation ;  to  do  without, 
—  with  wit/t.  Watts. 

tD|s-p£NSE',  71.  Dispensation;  exemption.  Milton. 
>;s-f£ns']£R, TU  One  who  dispenses;  a  distributer. 
l)xs-PEo'PLE,  (dis-pe'pl)  V.  a.  [i.  disi-eopled  ;  pp.  dispeo- 
pLiNQ,  DISPEOPLED.]  To  depopulate ;  to  empty  of  people. 
DIs-PEO'PL]ER,  (dis-pS'pler)  n.  A  depopulator.  Qay. 

tDls-PER(;^E[,  V.  a.  [dispergo^  L.]  To  sprinkle.  SAoft- 
»Is-p£R't-wiGGED,*  (-wigd)  a.  Deprived  of  a  periwig. 
Cowper. 

DI-sPER'MOVS,*  u.  (Bot.)  Containing  only  two  seeds. 
Crabb. 

Dis-fer's^l,^  Tt.  Dispersion.  Crowe. 

Dis-perse',  v.  a,  {dispersus^  L.]  [i.  dispersed  ;  pp.  dis- 
PERsiKO,  DISPERSED.]  To  drive  to  different  parts;  to  dis- 
sipate ;  to  distribute  ;  to  deal  out ;  to  diffuse ;  to  spread. 

Djs-PERSE',*  V.  n.  To  fly  in  different  ways ;  to  spread 
about.  Swift. 

DfS-PERSED',*  (djs-pSrstO;'.  a.  Scattered;  distributed. 

Djs-PERS'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dispersed  manner.  Hooker. 

l)ls-Pt:Rs'^D~Nt.ss,  n.  State  of  being  dispersed. 

tD|S-^PERSE'N:ESS,  TU  Thinness ;  scatteredness.  £rerezDoo<2. 
iis-fers^];:r,  n.  One  who  disperses  ;  a  spreader. 
DJs-PER'sipN,  (dis-per'shun)  n,  [dispersto,  L.]  Act  of  dis- 
persing; state  of  being  dispersed;  distribution;  wide 
diffusion, 
|Ijs-per'sjve,  a.  Having  the  power  to  disperse.  Dyer. 

UtS-PlR^JT,  V.  a.  \i.  DISPIRITED  \pp.  DISPIRITING,  DISPIRIT- 
ED.] To  discourage;  to  deject;  to  depress;  to  exhaust 
the  spirits. 

D{a-PlR.'jx-:?D,*p.  a.  Deprived  of  spirit ;  discouraged. 

D}S-p1r'jt-ed-ness,  n.  Want  of  vigor  or  spirit. 

tD|S-FlT^£-bt)s,  a.  Malicious ;  furious.  Spenser. 

ft>is-plT'E-oDs-L¥,  ad.  Maliciously.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

DXs-PLACE',  w  a.  [i,  displaced;  pp.  displacing,  dis- 
placed.] To  put  out  of  place;  to  put  in  another  place ; 
to  put  out  of  any  state j  to  disorder. 

DIs-pXjACE'^-BLe,'*'  a.  That  may  be  displaced  or  removed. 
Ed.  Hev. 

n!s-PI.ACED',*  (dis-plastO  p.  a.  Put  out  of  place. 

UIs-place'MJENT,*ti.  The  act  of  displacing.  Phil.  Ma^. 

DIs-pea'CjBN-CVj  n.  [displicentiaj  L.]  Incivility ;  disobliga^ 
tion.  Browne.  [R.l 

DIs-PlXnt',  v.  a.  Xi.  displanted  ;  pp.  disflakting,  dis- 
PLANTED.]  To  remove  a  plant ;  to  drive  away  from  resi- 
dence. 

DIs-pl^n-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  displanting  j  removal. 

DIs-plXnt'jkg,  71.  Removal ;  ejection.  HakewiU. 

DIs-PLAt',  w.  a.  Tountwis*.;  to  uncurl.  HakewiU.  [r.] 

Djs-PLAY',  (djs-pla')  V.  a.  [deaployerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  displayed  j 
pp.  DISPLAYING,  DISPLAYED.]  To  Spread  Wide ;  to  exhibit; 
to  show;  to  parade;  to  set  ostentatiously  to  view;  to 
open ;  to  expand. 

Pis-play',  (djs-pla')  n.  An  exhibition  to  the  view  or  the 
thoughts ;  open,  public,  or  ostentatious  show ;  parade. 

Dfs-PLAY'iB,  71.  He  or  that  which  displays. 


■j-DIs'PLE,  V.  a.  To  discipline.  Spenser. 
fD!ts-PL£A$'^NCE,  71.   \deplaisa7ice,Fr]   Anger;  dltp  am 

ure.  Spenser. 
tDIs-PLEA§'^NT,    (dXs-plez'5tnt)   a.    Unpleasant.    Sir  T 


■fD!s-PLfiA5'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  unpleasing  manner   Sir  T 

Elyot. 
Dls-PLEA^E',  (dXs-plez')  V.  a.  [t.  displeased  ;  pp.  displea** 

iNo,  displeased.]    To  offend;  to  make  angry;  to  make 

sad ;  to  dissatisfy  ;  to  vex, 
Dl3-PLEA§E',  V.  71.  To  disgust;  to  raise  aversion.  Bacon. 
DIs-PLEA§'?D-Nfiss,  71.  Pain  ;  uneasiness.    TV,  Mountague. 
Dls-PLEA§'iR,*7i.  One  who  displeases.  Milton. 
DIs-Pii£A5'jNG,*j).  0.  Causing  aispleasure  ;  offending. 
DIs-plea^'jng-Ness,  TU  Offensiveness.  Locke 
D1s-pl£a9'VRE,  (dis-pjfibh'yr)  n.  Dislike,  dissatisfaction 

distaste  ;  uneasiness  ;  offence ;   pain  given  ;  anger ;  in 

dignation ;  disfavor. 
|DIs-fl£as'ure,  (d!s-pl6zh'ur)  v.  a.  To  displease.  Bacon. 
JDIs'PLf-CENCE,  n.   [di^liceiiMaf  L.]    Dislike,    ff.  .Wipw*- 

tague. 
tDls'PL|-c£N-C¥,*  71.  Dislike:  displeasure.  Dr  Owen. 
Djs-flode',  v.  a.  [displodOf  L.]  [i.  disploded  ipp.  disflod 

iNG,  DISPLODED,]   To  dispcrse  with  a  loud  noise ;  to  ex- 
plode. 
D;s-feode','''  v.  n.    To  go  off,  as  a  cannon;  to  explode 

Young. 
Dis-PLo'^ipN,  (djs-plo'zhun)  tu  Explosion.  Young. 
DJs-PLO'siVE,*  a.  Noting' or  implying  displosion.  Smart 

Dis-PEUME',    V.   a.     [i.    DISPLUMED  ;    pp.    DISPLUMING,   Dlfr* 

PLUMED.]   To  strip  of  feathers  or  of  honors.  Burke. 
Dis-PONE',*  V.  a.  To  make  over;  to  convey  to  another  in 

a  legal  form.  .Jamieson.  [Scottish.] 
Dis~p6n{jje',  V,  a.  To  expunge.  See  Dispunoe. 
Djs-PORT',  n.    [desporty  old  Fr.]    Play  ;  sport  ;  past  me 


D;s-fort',  v.  a.  [i.  disported;  jt^.  disporting,  disport 
ED.]_  To  divert.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Djs-PORT',  v.  71.  To  play  ;  to  toy ;  to  wanton.  MiltoTu 

tDjs-p5RT'MENT,*  n.  Diversion;  sport.  More. 

Dis-po^'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  disposed  of  or  used. 

Dis-FOi^'AL,  71.  Act  of  disposing;  disposition;  arrange 
ment ;  regulation;  power  of  bestowing;  management. 

D|s-fo§e',  (djs-poz')  V.  a.ldisposeri  Fr.]  [i.  disposed  ;  pp 
disposing,  disposed.]  To  place  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  ar- 
range ;  to  regulate;  to  order;  to  employ;  to  bestow ;  to 
turn  to  any  end  ;  to  adapt ;  to  incline  (with  to)  ;  to,  make 
fit  (with  for).  —  To  dispose  of,  to  apply  to  any  purpose  ; 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  another  ;  to  give  away  by  au- 
thority ;  to  direct ;  to  conduct ;  to  place  in  any  condition ; 
to  put  away. 

tDis-PO§E',  V.  n.  To  bargain ;  to  make  terms.  Sliak. 

JDis-PO^E'.  TU  Disposal ;  dispensation  :  disposition.  ShaJc. 

DfS-FO§ED',*  (djs-pozd') ^.  a.  Employed;  applied;  having 
a  disposition. 

Dis-po§':ed-n£ss,*  n.  Disposition  ;  inclination.  Scott. 

Dis-fo§':er,  n.  One  who  disposes;  distributer;  giver 
bestower ;  governoj* ;  director. 

Dis-PO§'|NG,  n.  Direction.  Proverbs. 

Dis-po^'jKG,* ;?.  a.  Regulating;  bestowing;  arranging. 

Dis-F9-j=;l"TiQN,  (dis-p9-zishMJin)  tu  Act  of  disposing  ; 
state  of  being  disposed;  disposal;  order;  method;  fit 
ness ;  quality  ;  temper  of  mind  ;  inclination  ;  character 
or  quality  of  mind  or  inclination. —  [Arch.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  design  of  a  building. 

Dls-P9-$l"TipN-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  disposition.  J.  John^ 
soil,  [r.] 

fDis-PO^'j-TlVE,  a.  That  implies  disposal.  Bp.  Taylor 

tDls~p6s'i-TlVE-LV,  ofl!.  In  a  dispositive  manner.  Browne 

Dis-p6^'i-TpR,  n.  (Astrol.)  A  planet  which  is  lord  of 
that  sign  in  which  the  planet  is. 

DIs-pp§-^£ss',  (dis-p9Z-z680  V.  a.  [i,  dispossesbbd  ;  pp 
dispossessing,  dispossessed.]  To  put  out  of  posses* 
sion  ;  to  deprive ;  to  disseize. 

Dl5-PQ5-§£s'sipN,  (dis-pgz-zgsh'yn)  n.'  Act  of  dispossesn- 
ing  ;  state  of  being  dispossessed.'  Bp.  HaU. 

DIs-P95-§£ss'pR,*»,  One  who  dispossesses.  Cowley. 

DIs-POST',*  V.  a.  To  remove  from  a  post;  to  displace.  CAat 
mers.  [R.] 

D}S-p6^''VRE,  (djs-po'zhyr)  n.  Disposal.  Wotton. 

Dis-PRAJ§E', 71.  Blame;  censure;  reproach;  dishonor. 

DIs-prai^E',  V.  a.  [i.  dispraised  ;  pp.  dispraising,  r 
PRAI8KD.]  To  blame  ;  to  censure.  Shak. 

Dts-PRAI§':?R,  n.  A  censurer  ;  one  who  blames.  Bacon. 

tpis-PRAls'i-BLE,  a.  Unworthy  of  commendation.   DUt 

DIs-PRAi^'lNG-LV,  0(Z.  With  blame  ;  with  censure.  Shot. 

DfS-PRfiAD',  (djs-sprSd')  v.  a.  [i.  oispread  ;  pp,  dibpeb.  l 
ING,  DispREAD.]  To  Spread  different  ways.  Pope.  8:5°  ■» 
this  wordp  and  a  few  others,  dis  means  different  ways  la 
different  directions. 

Dis-fr£ad',  v.  71.  To  extend  or  expand  itself.  Thomson. 

Dis-prSad'?r,  7U  A  publisher;  a  divuleer.  MiUori. 

fDIs-PRlv^l-L^^E,  D.  a.  To  deprive  of  p'rivileges,  */«:« 

DIs-PRiZ£',v.  0.  To  undervalue.  Cotton,  [r.] 
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Ors-FRO-Ffi  »j',  V.  a.  To  abandon  the  profession  of.  den- 
ser, [r.] 

DT[s-pr6f'jt,  71.  Loss  ;  damnge ;  detriment.  Fox. 

£I1s-pr66f',  n.   Confutation  j  conviction  of  error,  ^tter- 

.    bury, 

fpJs-PRep'E  It-TV,  V.  a.  To  dispossess.  SJtak. 

DIs-pRp-poB'TipN,  n.  Want  of  jiroportion  ;  unsuitaWe- 
ness  of  one  thing,  or  part  of  a  thing,  to  another;  want 
of  proportion  or  symmetry ;  disparity. 

DIS-pRp-POR'TiQN,  V.  a.  To  join  unfitly.  Shak. 

DKs-PRp-poR'TiQN-A-BLE,  o.  Wanting  proportion. 

DIs-PRp-poR'TipN-^-BLE-NJ6ss,  M.  Want  of  proportion. 

D1s-prq-p6r'tion-a-bly,  ad.  Not  pro  portion  ably. 

DIs-PRp-poR'TipN-^L-  a.  Disproportionable.  Locke. 

DIs-PRp-poR-TipN-AL'j-TV,  71.  Want  of  proportion. 
More.  [rJ 

DIs-PRp-PPR'TipN-AL-LYj  od.  Without  proportion. 

DIs-PRp-ppR'TipN-^L-NJEss,*  71.  Want  of  proportion. 
.dsh. 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN-^TE,  a  Wanting  proportion;  unsym- 
metrical;  unsuitable,  either  in  bulk,  form,  or  value. 
Ray. 

Dfc-PRp-PPR'TipN-ATE-Ly,  ad.  Without  proportion, 

DIs-PRp-PPR'TlpN-ATE-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  proportion. 

DXs-pr6v'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  disproved.  Boyle. 

DIs-PRov'^,*  n.  Act  of  disproving }  disproof.  Fo.  Qu. 
Reo. 

D1s-Pr6ve',  V,  a.  [i.  disproved;  pp.  disproving,  dis- 
proved.] To  show  or  prove  to  be  false;  to  confute; 
to  refute. —  [fTo  disapprove.  Hooker.] 

DIs-prot'er,  71.  One  who  disproves.  Wotton. 
DIs-pOwqrE',  V.  a.  To  expunge.  ShaJi. 
)Is-pDn'jsh-^-ble,  a.  Not  punishable.  Swift.  [R.] 
DIs-ptJRSE',  V.  a.  To  pay  ;  to  disburse.  Shak. 
■Dfs-PVR-VEY',  (d!s-pur-va')  v.  a.  To  deprive.  Barret. 
DIs-PVR-vey'ance,  (dls-pur-va'jns)  n.  Want  of  provis- 
ions. Spenser. 

;|Dls'PV-TA-BLE,  [dis'pii-t?-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wh.;  dis- 
pu'tj-bl,  P. ;  dis'pu-t^-bl  or  djs-pu'ta-bl,  W.  Ja.  K.]  a. 
That  may  be  disputed ;  liable  to  contest ;  controverti- 
ble ;  debatable ;  doubtful. 

IDIs'PV-TA-BLE-NJSss,*  n.  State  of  being  disputable,  .^sh. 

fpts-PV-TXg'l-TV,  n.  Proneness  to  dispute.  Bp.  Ward. 

DIs'pv-tXht,  n.  A  controvertist ;  a  reasoner  j  a  dia- 
puter. 

IDIs'pv-tXnt,  a.  Disputing;  engaged  in  controversy. 
Milton, 

DIs-py-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  disputing ;  altercation ;  con- 
versy ;  arfjumental  contest. 

DIs-PV-TA'Tipyaj  a.  Inclined  to  dispute ;  cavilling.  Addi- 
son. 

Dis-PV-TA'Tioys-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  disputa- 
tious. C.  Lauih, 

Dls-pu'TA-TlVE,  a.  Disposed  to  dispute.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dis-pOte',  v.  n.  [disputo,  L.]  [i.  disputed  ;  pp.  disput- 
ing, DispnTED.]  To  contend  by  argument;  to  debate; 
to  contend. 

1)1s-pute',  v.  a.  To  contend  for  ;  to  question  ;  to  discuss  ; 
to  contest ;  to  controvert ;  to  call  in  question. 

Dis-pute',  n.  A  contest ;  a  controversy  ;  a  debate;  an  al- 
tercation ;  a  quarrel ;  a  difference. 

fDis-puTE'LESS,  a.  Undisputed  ;  indisputable. 

Dis-put'er,  n.  One  who  disputes;  a  disputant. 

Dis-put'ing,  71.  Disputation  ;  altercation. 
IDIs-QUAL-i-Fi-CA'TipN,   (dis-kwBl-e-fe-ka'shun)  «.    Act 

of  disqualifymg  ;  that  which  disqualifies. 
|D1s-qual'}-fied,*  (dis-kw51'e-fid)  p.  a.  Unfitted;  inca- 
pable. 
pis-QUAL'i-FY,  (dis-kwol'e-fi)  [djs-kwol'e-fi,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  dXs-kwai'e-fi,   S.   E.]  v.  a.   [i.  disquali- 
fied;   pp.    DI3(IUALIFY1NG,    DISQUALIFIED.]     To   deprive 

of  qualifications  ;  to  make  unfit ;  to  disable  by  some  im- 
pediment ;  to  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by  some  restric- 
tion. 
!(Dts-QUAL'j-FY-lN&,*  (dTs-kw5Ke-fi-ing)  p.  a.  Rendering 
unfit;  disabling. 

tDIs-QUAM'Tj-Ty,  (dis-kw5n'te-te)  V.  a.  To  lessen.  Skak. 
)ls-cluI'?T,  n.    Uneasiness;  restlessness;  want  of  quiet 
or  tranquillity  ;  vexation  ;  anxiety. 
DIs-QUl'ET,  a.  Unquiet ;  uneasy.  Shak.  [b.] 

DIS-QUl']ET,  V.  a.  [i.  DISqUIETED  ;  pp.  DIsqUIETINO,  DIS- 
QUIETED.] To  disturb;  to  make  uneasy  ;  to  harass. 

DIs-QuI'?T-ER,  71.  One  who  disquiets  ;  a  disturber. 

tDIs-Qui'ET-FOL,  3.  Producing  uneasiness,  Barrow. 

Difs-QUi'ET-iNG,  71.  Vexation  ;  disturbance.  Wisdom. 

tDIS-Qul'E-Tl'VE,*  a.  Causing  disquiet;  uneasy.  Howe. 

6is-Qui'ET-Ly,  ad  Without  rest ;  uneasily.  Shak. 

l-D'fs-Qui'^T-wiNT,*  n.  Uneasiness;  a  disquieting.  Bax- 
ter. 

DiS-QUi'ET-Nfiss,  TL  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness.  Spenser. 

[T>iS-QUf'?T-PtJs,  a.  Causing  disquiet.  Milton. 

Dls-QUl'E-TtJBE,  n.  Uneasiness;  anxiety.  .Addison. 

pIs-QUj-sf'TlpN,  ^dis-kwe-zlsh'un)  n,  [disguisitiOf  L.] 
Examination ;  a  discussion ;  argumentative  inquiry. 


D1s-Qu;-$1  'Tlprr-^L,*  a.  Relating  o  dlsquieit  on.  MimU 
Rev. 

Hia-QVl^'i-Tly^f*  a.  Relating  to  disquisition  ;  examining 

Hawkins, 
tpT5-RAN(?E',*  V.  a.  To  disarrange  ;  to  derange.  Wood. 
Dt§-RANK',  V.  a.  To  put  out  of  the  rank.  May. 
D1s-re-gXrd',  7r.  Slight  notice ;  neglect;  contempt, 

DIS-RE-CtXRD',  V.  a,    [i.    DISREGARDED  ;  j7p.    DISREGARDING 

DISREGARDED.]  To  Slight ;  to  neglcct ;  to  contemn. 

D1[s-re-gXrd':er,  n.  One  who  disregards    Boyle. 

DIS'BE-garb'fOl,  a.  Negligent ;  contemptuous.  Bar- 
row. 

DIs-R^-GXRD'FCL-Ly,  ad.  Negligently ;  contemptuously 

Dl^-R£ii'|SH,  71.  Dislike ;  distaste;  disgust;  squeamish 
ness. 

DI^-r^l'ish,  v.  a.  [t.  disrelished;  pp.  disrelishing, 
DISRELISHED.]  To  have  an  aversion  for ;  to  make  nau- 
seous ;  to  want  a  taste  for ;  to  dislike. 

Dts-RE-Mfim'BlER,*  V.  a.    To  forget.  Sherwood.    [U.  3 
Southern  States.] 

tDIs-R?-pAiR',*  71.  State  of  being  out  of  repair.  Scott* 

DYs-r£p'v-1'A-bI'E,  a.  Not  reputable;  not  creditable. 

DIs-BfiP'v-TA-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  disreputable  manner.  Burke, 

Dis-RfiP-V-TA'TipH,  71.  Dishonor;  loss  of  reputation. 

Dl8-B]^-FUTE^,  71.  Ill  character;  dishonor;  discredit;  ill 
repute. 

tDIs-RE-PUTE',  V.  a.  To  bring  into  disgrace.  Mountagu. 

DTs-BE-spfiCT',  n.  Incivility ;  want  of  respect ;  slight. 

D1s-re-sf£ct',  v.  a.     To  show    disrespect    to.    Sir  H 

WottOTl. 

DTs-RE-sp£cT'ER,*7t.  One  who  disrepects,  Boyle,  [r.] 
DTs-re-sp£ct'fCl,  a.  Wanting  respect ;  irreverent ;  un 

civil. 
Dls-RE-SPfecT'FCL-Ly,  ad.  Irreverently;  uncivilly. 
DIs-R^-spficT'FOL-Nfias,*  71.  Want  of  respect.  Ash. 
DI^-RPBE^,  7J.  a.  [i.  disrobed;  pp.  disrobing,  disrobed. 

To  undress ;  to  uncover ;  to  strip. 
DI§-rpb':er,  n.  One  who  disrobes.  Oayton. 
DI§-r66t',*  v.  a.  To  separate  from  the  root.  Richardson. 
DI^rDd'djered,*  (diz-rud'derd)  p.  a.    Deprived  of  the 

rudder. 
DI§-rOft',*  v.  a.  To  separatp ;  to  break  asunder.  Tliom 

son. 
Dl5-RtipT',*p.  a.  Rent  asunder;  broken.  Ash.  [R.] 
DI§-RtJp'TipN,  (dlz-rQp'sh^n)  ti.    [disruption  L.]    Act  of 

breaking  asunder;  breach;  rent;  diJaceration. 
Dts-sXT-is-FXc'TIpN,  71.  State  of  being  dissatisfied;  wan 

of  satisfaction ;  discontent. 
D1s-sXt-is-fXc'tp-ri-n£ss,  n.  Unsatisfactoriness. 
DIs-sXt-is-fXc'tp-ry,  a.  Unsatisfactory. 
DIs-sXt'is-fIed,*;P.  a.  Discontented;  not  satisfied. 
DIs-sXt'is-FY,  t;.  a.  [i.  dissatisfied  ;  pp.  dissatisfying, 

dissatisfied.]  To  discontent;  to  displease;  to  fait  to 

please. 
DIs-seat'.  »,  a.  To  put  out  of  a  seat.  Shak. 
DiS-s£ct',  v.  a,  [dissecOf  L.]   [i.  dissected;  pp.  dissect 

iNO,  dissected.]  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  body; 

to  cut  up;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely;  to  anato 

mize. 
Dis-s£cT'i-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  dissected.  Paleij. 
DJs-sSc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  dissecting;  examination  ;  the  cut 

ting  to  pieces  of  an  animal  or  or^nized  body  in  ordei 

to  elucidate  its  structure  and  functions ;  anatomy. 
Dls-s£c'TpR,  n.  One  who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 
Dis-SEi'§iN,  (dis-se'zjn)  n.  (^Law)  A  species  of  wrongful 

ouster,  or  the  unlawful  dispossessing  of  a  man  of  hia 

land,  tenement,  or  other  immovable  or  incorporeal  right. 
Djs-SEIZE',  (djs-sez')  V.  a.  [dessaisir,  Fr.]   [i.  disseizedi 

pp.  disseizing,  disseized.]  (Law)  To  dispossess;  to  de 

prive. 
DTs-sei-zee',*  71.  One  who  IS  disseized.  Jacob. 
Djs-SElz'pR,  n.  (Law)  One  who  disseizes. 
Djs-SEi2'pR-£ss,*7i.  She  who  disseizes.  ScoU. 
DfS-sSM'BLANCE,  71.  Dissimilitude.  Osborne.  [R.] 
Dis-s£m'BLE,  v.   a.  [disHmitlo^   L.]    [i.   dissembled  ;  py 

dissembling,  dissemblec^.]  To  hide  under  false  appoai 

ance  ;  to  pretend  that  rot  to  be  which  really  is  ;  to  pre 

tend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  simulate ;  to  disguise : 

to  conceal. 
D|S-s£m'bl£,  (dis-s€m'ol)  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite;  to 

use  false  professions  ;  to  wheedle. 
Dis-sEm'bli^R,  n.  One  who  dissembles ;  a  hypocrite. 
Dis-sEm'bling,  71.  Dissimulation    Bp.  Taylor. 
D;s-s£M'BLfNG,*  p,  a.    Practising  dissimulation ;  feign- 
ing. 
Dis-sEM'BLlNG-Ly,  ad.  With  dissimulation.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Dis-s£M'|-TfATE,  V.  a,  [disaemino^  L.]    [i.  dissemina-ied 

pp.  DISSEMINATING,  DISSEMINATED,]  To  Scatter  as  sccd 

to  sow ;  to  spread  every  way ;  to  disperse;  to  diffuse  ;  ti 

propagate ;_  to  circulate, 
D;s-s£ni-;-NA'TipN,  %    Act  of  disseminating;  diffusion 

circulation ;  dispersion  :  propagation. 
Dis-s£]Vi';-rr^-TlyE,f=  a.  Tending  to  disseminate.  Bp.  Tay 

lor. 
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Ojs-sfiM'j-WA-TOR,  n.  One  who  disseminates ;  a  sower. 

Djs-s£n'3IQN  (dis-aSn'sb'^n)  n.  [diasensio,  L.]  Disagree 
ment ;  conti  iriety  of  sentiment  j  discord  ;  strife ;  con- 
tention; qUfiTel. 

Djs-s£n'siov  S  (dia-aSn'shi;is)  o.  Disposed  to  discord  j  quar- 
relsome. Jlaiham.  [R.] 

DfS-s£NT%  V  n.  [dissentio,  L.]  [i.  dissented  j  pp,  di3- 
BENTiNG,  DISSENTED.]  To  disagree  in  opinion;  to  vary  ; 
Eo  differ;  to  differ  or  separate  A'om  the  established 
church. 

Dis-s£nt',  n.  Act  of  dissenting;  disagreement;  differ- 
ence ;  difference  of  religious  opinion  from  that  of  the 
eatabliahed  church. 

Dlg-SEN-TA'Ni:-oDs,  a.  Disagreeable  ;  contrary.  Ricaut. 

Wls'HT^N-T^-ifY,  0,'  Dissentaneous ;  inconsistent.  Mil- 
tan 

rpIs-s?w-TA'TIpN,*  n.  Act  of  dissenting.  Howe. 

UJs-sEnt'er,  71.  One  who  dissents  ;  particularly  one  who 
dissents  from  the  doctrines  or  government  of  the  church 
of  England. 

D(s-s£nt'er-I§m,*  n.  The  spirit  or  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent, or  of  the  dissenters.  Qu.  Reo. 

Dja-siiiN'TiijNT,*  (dis-Bfin'shent)  a.  Disagreeing.  Knox, 

Dis-s£n'tient,*  (djs-sgn'sh'ent)  n.  One  who  dissents. 
Sir  JVm.  Joims 

Djs-s£nt'jng,  n.  Act  of  dissenting  or  disagreeing. 

Dis-s£nt'ing,*  f.  a.  Disagreeing ;  separating  j  differing. 

Dis-sfiN'Ttoys,  a.  See  Dissensious. 

Djs-sEp'i-m£nt,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  partition  in  the  inside  of  a 
fruit  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  P.  Cyc 

fDls-SERT',  V.  Tu  [disserto,  L.]  To  discourse  ;  to  dispute. 
Harris. 

Dls-SER-TA'TipN,  n.  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  a 
question  or  subject ;  a  discourse  ;  a  disquisition;  a  trea- 
tise ;  an  essay  ;  a  discussion. 

Dls-siER-TA'TipN-AL,*  o.  Relating  to  dissertations;  dis- 
quisitional. Ch.  Ob. 

DIs'sER-TA-TpR,  71.  One  who  discourses.  BoyU. 

DIs-serve',  w.  a.  {desservir,  Pr.]  [i.  disserted;  pp. 
DissERTiKO,  DISSERTED.]  To  do  injuxy  to;  to  mischief; 
to  hurt. 

Dts-SER^vicE,  71.  Injury;  mischief;  hurt;  harm. 

DIs-SER'vjcE-A-BLE,  a.  Injutious ;  unserviceable. 

DIs-steR'vicE-^-BL.E-Nfis3,  71.    Hurt  J  unserviceableness. 

J^Torris. 

Dis-sJSR'VJCE-A-BLY,  ad.  Injuriously.  Hackett. 

fDls-s£T'TLE,'T).  a.  To  unsettle.  More. 

tDIs-s£T'TLED-\£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  unsettled.  More. 

DIs-s£t'tle-m£nt,*  n.  Act  of  unsettling.  MarveU. 

DIs-s£v'er,  V  a.  (dessevrer^  old  Fr.]  [i.  dissevered;  ;>p. 
DissETERiNo,  DI33ETERBD.]  To  part  iR  two ;  to  brealc ; 
to  divide;  to  sunder;  to  separate;  to  sever. 

Dls-s£v'ER-ANCE,  71.  Separation.  Hoccleve. 

Dls-s£v-ER-A'TipN,*n-  Act  of  dissevering,  ^nn.  Phil 

DIs-sfiv'ER-iNG,  n.  Separation.  Raleigh, 

T>is'si-lt^NC'E,n.  [dissi/leoyh.]  Disagreement.  Bailey, 

DIs'si-DfeNT,  a.  Varying  ;  not  agreeing.  Robinson. 

Dls'si-DfiNT,  n.  One  who  dissents  from  others ;  a  dis- 
senier.  Gibbon. —  A  name  applied  to  persons  of  the  Lu- 
theran, Galvinistic,  and  Greek  profession  in  Poland. 

jjDi3-slL'i;ENCE,  (dja-sa'yens)  n.  [diasilio,  L.]  Act  of 
starting  a^nder. 

flDis-siL'lENT,  (djs-sil'yent)  [dis-sil'yent,  S,  W.  Jo.  K.; 
djs-sil'le-Snt,  P.  Sm.]  a.  Starting  asunder. 

Dis-si-Ll"TigN,  (dis-se-lish'un)  lu  A  bursting  in  two. 
Boyle. 

Dis-slM';-i<^Rj  a.  Unlike  ;  heterogeneous ;  not  similar. 

DIs-stM-i-iiiR'J-Ty,  n.  Unlikenesa ;  dissimilitude. 

DIs-slM'i-ii^R-LV,*  ad.  In  a  dissimilar  manner.  Smart. 

Dis-slM'j-LE,  71.  A  dissimilitude;  a  comparison  or  illus- 
tration by  contraries,  as  a  simile  is  by  something  which 
is  like. 

DIS-sj-MlL'l-TiJDB,  71.  Unlikeness ;  want  of  resemblance ; 
a  comparison  by  contraries. 

PTs^lM-V-LA'TipN,  71.  [disffimulaUo,  L.]  Act  of  dissem- 
bling; tha  act  of  concealing  something  which  exists; 
simulation;  deceit;  hypocrisy. 

tDls-sM'VLE,  ?.  a.  To  dissemble.  Sir  T.  Elyot 
ns's-l,A.-BT.E,  a.  Liable  to  dispersion.  BacoJi.  [R.] 

Dls'S  -i-ATE,  V.  a.  [dissipatus,  L.]  [i,  dissipated  ;  pp.  dis- 
iiPATiNG,  DiflsiFATED.j  To  scatter ;  to  disperse;  to  squan- 
der ;  to  spend  lavishly ;  to  waste. 

Dls'S|-PATE,  V.  n.  To  practise  dissipation ;  to  live  idly  or 
irregularly  ;  to  disperse.  [Colloquial.  —  U.  S.] 

DIa'ai-PAT-:i?i»,*  p.  a.  Addicted  to  dissipation ;  prodigal. 

OTs-sj-PA'TipN,  Ti.  Act  of  dissipating;  state  of  being  dis- 
sipated ;  scattered  attention ;  dissolute  living. 

PIs-so-cj-a-bIl'j-tv,  (dXs-s5-8h9-9-bil/§-t?)  n.  Want  of 
sociability.  Brett. 

OIs-so'cj-A-BLE,  (dls-so'she-^-M)  a.  Not  sociable ;  not  to 
be  brougiit  to  good  fellowship.  BurUnu 

pIs-so'ci^L,*  (d!s-«o'sh^l)  a.  Disinclined  to  society;  not 
social.  Ld.  Karnes. 


DTr-so'ci^L-Izb,*  17.  a.  to  make  unsocial;  ta  disuEiti 

Dr.  R.  Vaughan. 
DIs-s6'cj-ate,  (dt3-s5'sh?-at)  V.  a.  [dissodo^  L.]  \i.  disso 

ciated;p;;,  dissociatino,  dissociated.]    To  toparate 

to  disunite.  Boyle, 
DIs-so-CJ-A'TlpN,  Cdis-so-sh?-a'shyn)  ».  Separation. 
Dis-sp-liV-BiL'j  TY,  71.  duality  of  being  dissoluble.  Hale. 
DIs'sp-LtJ-BLE,  0.  Dissolvable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
DIs'sp-lO-ble-w1£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  dissoluble 

BoyU. 
Dl3'sp-I.0TE,  a.    {diasolvtusy    L.]    Loose;    wanton,    un 

restrained ;  lax ;  licentious  ;  debauched. 
DIs'sp-IjOt-ed,*;).  o.  Rendered  dissolute;  corrupted    '• 

Lamb.  [R.] 
DIs'sp-LUTE-LV,  ad.  In  a  dissolute  manner ;  loosely. 
DTs'sp-l0te-n£s3,  71.  Laxity  of  manners ;  debauchery. 
DIs-sp-Lu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  dissolving;  state  of  being  dia- 

Bolved  ;  act  of  breaking ;  a  breach ;  liquefaction  ;  act  of 

breaking  up  an  assembly ;  a  termination ;  destruction ; 

death. 
D|§-§5lv'*-ble,  a.  That  may  be  dissolved  or  melted. 
Di9-l|6LVE',  (djz-zolv')  V,  a.  [dwsoteo,  L.]  [i.  dibscltkd; 

pp.  DissoLTisa,  DISSOLVED.]  To  dcstroy  the  form  cf  by 

disuniting  the  parts  by  heat,  moisture, 'fee. ;  to  melt ;  t»  . 

liquefy;   to  disunite;   to  separate;    to   break    up;    to 

destroy ;  to  discontinue. 
Dl^-^dliVE',  V.  n.  To  melt;  to  liquefy  ;  to  be  liquefied;  to 

sink  away. 
Dj5-^6i.TED',*  (djz-zBlvdO  p.  a.  Melted;  liquefied;  dis- 
united. 
Dl^-^OliV'ENT,  a.  Having  the  power  of  dissolving.  Ray. 
Di§-96LT'?NT,  n.    That  which    has  the  power  of  dia 

solving. 
Dj§-56i,v':?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  dissolves. 
Dj§-96ii-vj-BTii'i-TY,*  n.     Quality  of  being    dissolvible 

Richardson. 
Di§-56i*v'i-EIjE,  a.  Hale.  See  Dissolvable. 
DIs'sp-PTANCE,  71.   {dissonansy  L.]    Want  of  harmony  oi 

concord ;  discord ;  disagreement.  Milton. 
Dls'sp-NAN-Cy,  n.  Discord  ;  dissonance.  BiiUokar. 
DIs^sp-NANT,  a.  Discordant;  harsh  ;  unharmonious. 
Djs-suade',    (djs-swad')    v.    a.    [dissuadeo,    L.]    [i.    dis 

auADED  -J  pp.  dissuading,  dissuaded.}  To  exhort  or  ad 

vise  agamst^  to  discourage  ;  to  deter ;  to  divert  by  reason 

or  importunity. 
D|s-suad'^r,  (djs-swad'er)  n.  One  who  dissuades. 
Dis-suA'§ipN,  (djs-swa'zhun)  n.  Act  of  dissuading;  a** 

vice  or  persuasion  against  a  thing. 
Djs-sua'sive,  (djs-swa'sjv)  a.  Tending  to  dissuade. 
DJs-suA'S}VE,(djs-swa'siv)  n.  An  argument  employed  to 

dissuade ;  discouragement. 
Dis-sOn^der,  t).  a.  To  sunder;  to  separate.  Cliapman.  fR.] 
fDIa-SWEET'EN,  (dis-swe'tn)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sweet- 
ness. Bp.  Richardson. 
DIs-syii-LXB'lc,  o.  Consisting  of  two  syllables. 
DIs-syL-i,XB-i-Fl-CA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  forming  into  two 

syllables.  Ch.  Ob. 
Dls-syL~LiB';.FY,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  two  syllables.  Ch.  Ob. 
DIs-stL'L^-BlZE,*?;.  a.  To  form  into  or  express  in  two 

syllables.  Ch.  Ob.  i. 

DIS-a^L'L^-BLB,    or    DIS'S?L-LA-BLE,     [dis'sil-lgi-bl,     S. 

W.J.  K.;  dto-sll'l9-bl,  P.  j;:  Ja.'Sm.  Wb.]  n.  A  word  ot 

two  syllables. 
DIs'tAff.  71. ;  pi  DISTAFFS.  —  [distaves,  Beaura.  ^  FL] 

The  staff  from  which  the  flax  is  drawn  in  spinning: — ^il 

is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex. 
DIs'TiFF-THiSTLE,  (dts't&f-this'sl)  71.  A  species  of  thistle 
Dis-TAIN',  V,  a.  [destaindre,  old   Fr.]  [i.    distained  ;  pp 

DisTAiNiNo,  distained.]    To  Stain;  to  blot;   to  sully 

denser. 
DIs-T^NCE,  rt.  [distantiaj  L.]    Space  in  length  betweer 

any  two  things;  length  of  space  between ;  remoteness  is 

place ;  space  marked  out ;  remoteness  in  time  ;  ideal  dis- 
junction ;  mental  separation ;  respect ;  distant  behavior 

reserve;  alienation. 
Dls'T^NCE,  V.  a,   [i.  distanced;  pp.   distancing,    dis 

TANGED.]    To  place  remotely;  to  thiow  off  from  the 

view ;  to  leave  behind,  as  in  a  race. 
DIs't^NT,  a.  Remote  in  place ;  remote  ;  being  far  off;  re- 
served ;  shy  ;  not  allied ;  not  obvious  ;  not  plain 
tDia-xXN'Tl^L,*  a.  Remote  in  place  ;  distant.  Derham. 
DIs'T^NT-Ly,*  ad.   Remotely;  with  distance  or  reserve. 

Sterne^ 
Dfe-TASTE', 71.  Aversion  of  the  palate;  disrelish,  dislike 

uneasiness;  anger;  alienation  of  affection. 
DIs-TASTB',  «.   a.    [i.   distasted;  pp.    distastiw^g,    di» 

TASTED.]  To  disrelish ;  to  dislike ;  to  loathe ;  to  offend 

to  disgust. 
DIs-taste'fOl,  a.  Nauseous  to  the  palate  ;  offensive ;  un 

pleasant ;  disagreeable ;  disgusting. 
DIs-taste'fOl-nEss,  n.  Dislike ;  disagreeableness. 
tpiS-TAS'TjVE,  n.  That  which  gives  disrelish.  J^itlock. 
D;s-t£m'PEr,  Tk  A  disease;  a  malady;  illness:  c  is  order  j 

bad  constitution  of  the  mind ;  ill  humor.  —  (PicnfctTi^)  A 
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method  of  tempering  paint  by  size,  white  of  eggs,  &c., 

instead  of  oil. 
D|S-t£;m'per,  V.  a.    \i.  distempered  ;  pp.  DraTEMPERiwa, 

DISTEMPERED.]    To  discase ;  to  disorder j  to  disturb;  to 

ruffle  ,  to  irritate  5  to  disaffect.  Shdt. 
JDls-Tfiivi'PER-^NCE.,  71.  Distemperature.  Daniel. 

tDis-TfiM'PEB-ATE,  a.  Immoderate;  diseased.  Bp.  Hall. 
►ia-TfiM'PEE-A-TURE,  71.  Bad  temperature;  intemperate- 
>.ess  ;  perturbation  ;  indisposition  ;  slight  illness. 

Djs-Tfijvi'PERED,*  (djs-tem'pgrd)  p.  a.  Diseased  j  disor- 
dered 

r>js-TiSM:'PER-ED-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  distempered. 
Rcoti. 

Djs-TiSivi'PER-lNa,*n.  Act  of  paimlng  in  distemper.  Smart. 

Dis-t£nd',  V,  a.  [distendoj  L.l  [u  distended  ;  pp.  distend- 
iNQ,  DISTENDED.]  To  stretch  out  in  breadth  3  to  expand ; 
to  dilate. 

DiS  'T&N'siQif,  It.  Act  of  stretching.  Bp.  Hall.  See  Distem- 
rioN, 

Dis-Tfipi^aivE,*  n  That  distends  or  may  be  distended. 
Smart. 

D;s-TfiNT',  a.  Spread ;  distended.  Thomson,  [r.] 

fDis-TfiNT',  n.  Breadth.   fVottoa. 

Djs  t£n'tioNj  n.  Act  of  stretching ;  state  of  being  stretched ; 
breadth ;  divarication. 

fDja-TER',  tJ.  a.  To  banish  from  a  country.  Howell. 

|-Dis-TfiR.'MJ-NATE,a.  [disterminatus^lj.']  Divided.  Bp.  Hall. 

f-Dis-TiSR-Ml-NA'TlpN,  71.  Division  ;  separation.  Hammond. 

DIs'THENE,*  n.  {MLn.)  A  variety  of  kyanite.  Dana. 

f-Dls-THRONE',  V.  a.  To  dethrone.  Smith. 

fDis-THRO'jfiZE,  V.  a.  [desthroner^  old  Fr.]  To  dethrone. 
Spenser, 

D1s'ti£;h,  (dis'tik)  n.  [distichonf  L.]  A  couplet  of  verses ; 
two  poetic  lines. 

D'ls'Tf-£;HoDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows,  the  one 
opposite  to  the  other,  as  the  organs  of  the  florets  of  many 
grasses.  Brande. 

Dis-tIl',  v.  n.Jdistillo^  L.]  [i.  distilled  ;  pp.  distilling, 
DISTILLED.]  To  drop, ;  to  fall  by  drops  ;  to  flow  gently  and 
silently  ;  to  use  a  still  ;  to  practise  distillation. 

Dfs-Tlli',  V.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  force  by  fire  through 
the  vessels  of  distillation ;  to  draw  by  distillation  j  to  dis- 
solve or  melt. 

Dls-TlL'LA-Bl^E,  a.  That  may  be  distilled.  Sherwood. 

DJs-til-la'tion,  71.  Act  of  distilling;  a  dropping;  the  act 
of  drawing  ofl"  the  more  volatile  or  spirituous  parts  of  a 
fluid  substance  in  vapor,  and  then  reducing  the  vapor  to 
a  fluid  by  condensation  ;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still, 

Djs-Tli^'LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  distillation.  Boyle. 

Dis-tIlled',*  (dis-tild')  p.  o..  Formed  by  distillation. 

DJs-tTl'ler,  71.  One  who  distils  ;  one  who  makes  per- 
nicious and  inflammatory  spirits. 

Djs-tIl'le-ry,  n.  A  place  where  spirits  are  distilled. 

L)js-;rlL'LiNG-,*  71.  The  act  of  distillation. 

Dis-TIl'ment,  n.  Distillation.  Skak.  [R.] 

DJs-TlNCT^,  (dis-tingkt')  a.  [distinctus^  h.]  Different;  not 
the  same  in  number  or  kind  ;  separate  ;  clear ;  plain  ;  vis- 
ible ;  obvious;  uncoTifused. 

fDjs-TtNCT',  (djs-tingkt')  V.  a.  To  distinguish.  C/taucer. 

Dls-TtNC'Ti9N,  (dis-tingk'shun)  n.  Act  of  discerning  dif- 
ferences ;  note  of  difference ;  that  by  which  one  differs 
from  another ;  eminence ;  superiority  ;  rank ;  separation ; 
division ;  discrimination. 

Djs-tIxc'tive,  (dJB-tingk'tjv)  a.  Marking  distinction  or 
difference ;  havmg  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern. 

Dis-TlNC'TiTE-Ly,  ad.  Particularly  ;  not  confusedly. 

Dis-TlNC'TJvE-Nfiss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  distinctive. 
Ooodwin. 

Djs-tInct'lv,  (djs-tlngkt'le)  ad.  In  a  distinct  manner ; 
clearly  ;  obviously ;  plainly. 

Di&-tinct'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  distinct;  clearness; 
nice  observation  of  diflTerence. 

D(S-tInct'vre,*  n.  Distinctness.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

Uis-TlN'GrUiSH,  (dis-ting'gwjsh)ij.  a.  [distinffuo^  h.]  [inis- 

TINQUISHED  ;    pp.    DISTINGUISHING,    DISTINGUISHED.]     To 

note  by  the  diversity  of  things  ;  to  separate;  to  divide; 
to  discriminate  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  discern  critically  ;  to  sig- 
nalize i  to  mark  out ;  to  make  known  or  eminent. 

Dis-TtN'oTTisH,  (dis-ting'gwjsh)  v.  n.  To  make  distinction. 

Dis-TtN^G-uiSH-A-BLE,  (dis-ting'gwjsh-^-bl)  a.  That  may 
be  distinguished  ;  discernible  ;  worthy  of  note. 

D{s-t1n'gujsh-vbi,e-n£ss,*7i.  State  of  being  distinguish- 
able, .dsh. 

Dls-TtN'GU|SH-A-BLV,*  Off.  So  as  to  be  distinguished.  Rich- 
ardson, 

D|S~tIn'gu|SHED,  (djs-tTng'gwjsht)  a.  Celebrated;  illus- 
trious ;  eminent ;  transcendent ;  extraordinary. 

Ois-tIn'guish-ed-ly,*  ad.  In  a  distinguished  manner. 
Swijt 

prs-TYN'aujSH-ER,  71.  One  who  distinguishes. 

3js-TlN'G-uisH-lNG-,*p.  fl.  Marking  distinction. 

Dis-TlN'G-uisH-lNG-ty,  ffid.  With  distinction.  Hammond. 

Uis-TlN'GujsH-MENT,  71.  Distinction.  ShaJc.  [r.] 

Dts-Ti'  TLE,  (dis-ti'tl)  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  right.  B.  Jonson. 


D;s-t5rt^,  v.  a,  \distortuSi  L.]  [i,  distorted  ;  pp.  DrsTORx* 

iNo,  DISTORTED.]  To  twist  Or  Change  from  the  natura. 

shape,  posture,  purpose,  or  meaning ;  to  writhe ;  to  wrest 

to  twist ;  to  bend ;  to  pervert ;  to  deform. 
fDjs-TORT',  a.  Distorted.  Spenser. 
Djs-tor'tiqn,  (dis-tbr'shun)  71.  Act  of  distorting;  state  a 

being  distorted ;  perversion. 
Djs-TbR'TiVE,*a.  Forming  or  having  distortions.  Qa.  Rev 
Dis-TrXct',  v.  a.  [distractus^  L.]   [i.  distracted  ;  pp.  sis- 

TRACTiNQ,  DISTRACTED.  —  Dlstraughty  the  old  particjple 

is  obsolete.]  To  pull  different  ways  at  once ;  to  separate  ; 

to  divide ;  to  perplex ;  to  disturb ;  to  discompose ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  make  mad. 
fDls-TRACT',  0.  Mad;  distracted.  Zhayton. 
I)js-trXct'ed,*p.  a.  Perplexed;  deprived  of  yeascHj  mad 

frantic. 
Djs-trXct'ed-ly,  cki  Madly;  franticly.  Slialc 
Dis-trXct':ed-n£ss,  n.  Madness.  Bp.  Hall. 
Dis-trXct'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  distracts 
Dis-trXct'i-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  aside.  Scoa. 
Dis-trXc'tile,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dividing  into  two  unequal  por 

tions.  Brande. 
Dis-trXc'tiqw,  n.   State  of  being  distracted  ;  tendency  to 

dilferent  parts ;  confusion ;  discomposure ;  perturbation  of 

mind;  madness;  disturbance. 
tDis-TRXc'Tiovs,*  a.  Causing  distraction ;  confused ;  di» 

tracted.  Cudworth. 
Dis-trXc'tjve,  a.  Causing  perplexity.  Bp.  Hall, 


Dis-train',  1).  a.  [destraindre,  old  Fr.T  [i.  distrained;  pp 
DISTRAINING,  DISTRAINED.]  (Law)  To  seize ;  to  lay  hold 
of  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  debt. 


Dis-train',  v.  n.  To  make  seizure.  Camden. 

DJs-train'a-ble,*  a.  Liable  to  be  distrained.  Blackstone. 

DJs-TRAiN'pR,  71.  (ZiflM?)  One  who  distrains. 

Djs-TRAINT',  n.  Seizure.  Diet,  [r.] 

Z>/fir- rj2A/r',*  (dis-tra')  a.  [Fr.J  Absent  in  thought.  Cfiea 
terjield.  [r.] 

|Dis-trXught',  (dis-tr^wt')  p.  from  Distract.  Distracted. 
Spenser.  See  Distract. 

Dis-tream',  V,  71.  To  flow.  Shenstone.  [r.] 

Djs-trSss',  n.  [(Zest7-e5se,  old  Fr.]  Calamity;  misery;  mis- 
fortune; anguish;  agony;  pain;  suffering;  advereity.— 
{Law)  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel,  without  legal 
process,  from  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer,  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  injured,  as  a  pledge  for  the  redress  of 
injury,  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a 
demand.  Bouvier. 

Dis-tr£ss',  v.  a.  {i.  distressed  ;  pp.  distressing,  dis- 
tressed.] To  afflict ;  to  trouble;  to  perplex  ;  to  pain;  to 
harass  ;  to  make  miserable.  —  (Law)  To  prosecute  to  a 
seizure ;  to  seize. 

Dis-trEsse»^*  (dis-trSsf)  p.  a.  Full  of  trouble  ;  afflicted. 

Dis-TRiSss':ED-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  distressed.  ScotL 

DJs-trSss'fOl,  a.  Miserable;  full  of  trouble.  Sliak, 

Dis-TR£ss'FOL-LY,  ad.  In  a  miserable  manner.  Johnson 

Dis-TR^ss'iNG,  a.  Harassing ;  afflicting ;  painful. 

DJs-trIb'v-tvb^e,*  a.  That  may  be  distributed.  Sir  fVm. 
Jones, 

Dis-TRlE'v-TA-Ry,*  a.  That  distributes,  or  is  distributed. 
Tfilliam^i, 

DjS-trIb'UTE,  v.  a.  [distrihuo^  L.]  [i.  distributed  ;  pp 
distributing,  distributed.]  To  apportion ;  to  divide 
amongst  more  than  two ;  to  deal  out;  to  assign  ;  to  allot 
—  (Print)  To  separate  types  and  replace  them  in  their 
cells  or  cases,  after  a  sheet  has  been  printed  off". 

Djs-TRtE'u-TER,  7L  One  who  distributes. 

DIs-TRj-BU'TipN,  n.  Act  of  distributing ;  that  which  is  dls 
tributed  ;  apportionment ;  dispensation. 

Dis-TRlfB'V-TtvE,  a.  That  distributes;  that  separates  or 
divides  ;  that  assigns  the  species. 

Dis-trIb'v-tIve-ly,  ad.  By  distribution ;  singly. 

DfS-TRiB'v-TlVE-N£ss,  n,  (Quality  of  being  distributiv« 
Fell. 

Dts'TRtCT,  7t.  [districtusj  L.]  A  portion  of  territory  within 
given  lines ;  a  territorial  division ;  circuit ;  province ;  a 
region ;  a  division  ;  a  tract ;  a  portion  ;  territory. 

Dts'TRlcT,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  district  or  division.  JUchard- 
son.  —  District  court,  a  court  which  has  cognizance  of  cer- 
tain causes  within  a  district.  —  District  attortieyj  a.  prose- 
cuting officer  in  a  judicial  district.  —  District  judge,  the 
judge  of  a  judicial  district.  —  District  school^  a  public  or 
free  school  within  a  district. 

DIs'TrIct,*  v.  a.  [i.  districted  ;  pp.  disthictixo,  di»- 
trictbd.]  To  divide  or  lay  off  into  districts.  Smith, 

Djs-TRlc'TlpN,  71.  Sudden  display.  Collier.  [R.] 

DfS-TR^ivf&Xs,*n.  [L.]  (Law)  The  name  of  a  writ,  direct- 
ed to  a  sheriff",  or  other  officer,  commanding  hin  to  dis- 
train ;  distress.  Crahh. 

DIs-trOst',  ».  a,  [i.  distrusted  ;  pp,  distrusti-^g,  dis- 
tbustbd.]  To  regard  with  diffidence  or  suspicion  ;  not  to 
trust ;  to  suspect ;  to  discredit. 

DIs-trOst',  71.  Discredit;  loss  of  credit;  suspicion;  wani 
of  faith  ;  want  of  confldence  in  another. 

DIs-trDst'^Rj*  n.  One  who  distrusts.  Ed,  Rev. 
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Ols-TRtrsT'FOL,  a.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious;  not  confi- 
dent; diffident;  modest;  timorous. 

DIS-TRt)sT'yOL-Lv,  ad.  In  a  distrustful  manner. 

OIs-TRtJsT  fCl-nISss,  71.  Want  of  confidence.  KnighU 

DTCs-TRtJST'iNG,  71.  Want  of  conLJence.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dls-TRtJsT'ii^ss,  a.  without  suspicion  or  dietrusL  Sh&iv- 
stone, 

tpis-TUNE'jU.a.  To  disorder  J  to  untune.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Djs  TtJRB',  V.  a.  {disturboAo^  L.]  [i.  disturbed;  pp.  dis- 
TuRBiNo,  DISTURBED.]  To  pcfplox ;  to  dlsquiet ;  to  inter- 
rupt ;  to  molest ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex. 

fDjs-TtJRB',  71.  Confusion;  disturbance.  Milton. 

D(S-TtJRB'ANCEj  n.  Perplexity?  Interruption  ot  a  settled 
state;  commotion;  derangement ;  disorder;  tumult;  vi- 
olation of  peace. 

Dis-TtJRBED',*  (dis-iUrb-O  p.  «.  Disquieted;  perplexed; 
confused. 

Dis-turb'er,  71.  One  who  causes  disturbance. 

Dis-TiJRB'iNG,*p.  a.  Disquieting ;  perplexing  J  confusing. 

tDis-TiiRN'j  V  a.  To  turn  off;  to  turn  aside.  Daniel. 

j-DIs-u'Nj-FORM,  a.  Not  uniform.  Coventry. 

||Dts-UN'lpN,  (d!s-yun'yyn)  [dis-un'yvn,  S.  E.  F,  K.  Sm. 
R.i  dls-tt'ne-iin,  W.P.J.Jeu]  n.  Want  of  union  ;  separa^ 
tion;  disjunction  ;  breach  of  concord. 

Jpis-tJN'lpw-IST,*  n.  One  who  promotes  disunion.  JSTorth. 

Uls-v-NiTE',  (dis-yu-nif)  v.  a.  [i.  disunited  ;  pp.  disunit- 
ing, DISUNITED.]  To  separate  ;  to  divide;  to  part. 

DIs-V-nite',  v.  n.  To  fall  asunder;  to  become  separate. 

DIs-v-HiT':^R,7i.  He  or  that  which  disunites. 

DTs-u'Ni-Ty,  (dis-yu'iie-te)  n.  Want  of  unity ;  a  state  of  sep- 
aration. 

Dfs-u'§j^(j>^E,  7t.  Cessation  of  use  or  custom.  Hooker. 

DIs-tJSE',  (dls-yusO  n.  Cessation  of  use  or  custom ;  desue- 
tude. 

DIs-u§E',  (dis-ySz')  v.  n.  [i.  disused;  pp.  disusing,  dis- 
used.] Not  to  use  ;  to  cease  to  make  use  of;  to  disaccus- 
tom. 

DI^-vAl-V-a'tiqn,  7u  Disgrace;  disreputation.  Bacon. 

DI^-vXl've,  (diz-vai'yu)  v.  a.  To  undervalue.  Sluzk. 

DI^-vXl'V^,  7t.  Disregard  ;  disgrace.  B,  Joiison, 

tDj^-vfiL'pP,  v.a.  To  develop.  Bailey. 

Ui^-vodcH'f  V.  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of.  Shak. 

tDiS-wARN',  V.  a.  To  direct  by  previous  notice.  WUliams. 

fDJts-vi'l'T'TED,  a.  Mad ;  distracted.  Drayton. 

|-D]!s-w6nt',i).  tt.  To  deprive  of  accustomed  usage.  Bp.HalL 

f-DIS-woR'SHjP,  (dls-wiir'shjp)  n.  Disgrace.  Barret. 

fOfT,  71.  [dic/ti,  D.]  a  ditty;  a  poem;  a  tune,  denser, 

fDiT,  V.  a.  To  close  up.  More, 

Jpi-TA'TipN,  71.  [ditatus^'L.']  Act  of  enriching.  Bp.HalL 

biTCH,  71.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  for  the  passage  of 
water,  &c. ;  a  long,  narrow  receptacle  of  water ;  a  moat 
with  which  a  fortress  is  surrounded. 

DItch,  V,  n,  \i.  ditched  ;pji.  ditching,  ditched.]  To 
make  a  ditch.  Swijl. 

DiTCH,  7).  o.  To  surround  with  a  ditch  or  moat.  BarreU 

DTTCH'BiJR,*  71.  An  herb ;  the  clotbur.  Jiah. 

DlTCH'-DE-L![v'^RED,(-9rd)  4.  Brought  forth  in  a  ditch. 
Shak. 

DItch'er,  71.  One  who  digs  ditches. 

DiTCH'jNG,*  71.  The  art  of  forming  ditches. 

DTtchVlike,*  o.  Resembling  a  ditch.  Savage. 

Di'THE-it^M,*  lu  [^I'f  and  Oerff.]  The  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  gods.  Cudworth. 

Di'THiE-IsT,*  n.  One  who  believes  in  ditheism.  Cudworth. 

DI-?heIS't^c'Il,*  i  "^  Relating  to  ditheism.  Bolinghroke. 

DIth'v-RXmb,  fdith'e-rSmb)  n.  [dithyrambus,  L.l  A  song  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  full  of  wild  transport;  a  dithyrambic 
hymn.  BenUey. 

DKtu-v-rXm'bic,  n.  A  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus ;  a  Bac- 
chanalian song ;  a  dithyramb. 

D1th-y-rAm'b?g,  o.  Wild  ;  enthusiastic.  Cowley, 

tDI"TipN,  (dish'un)  71.  {ditioy  L.l  Dominion.  Evdyn. 

Di't6ne,*7i.  [dtTovos.]  (JIfu5.)  A  double  tone ;  the  greater 
third  ;  an  interval  of  two  tones.  Crahb. 

0It'ri-gl$ph,*  71.  [^iff,  Tp£ry,and  yAii^w.]  {Arch.)  An  ar- 
rangement of  intercolumniations,  by  which  twotriglyphs 
are  obtained  in  the  frieze  between  the  triglyphs  that  stand 
over  the  column.  Brande. 

DI-TRp-jeHE'AN,*  a.  Containing  two  trochees.  Ed.  Rev, 

Dit-tXn'der,  n.  The  perennial  plant  pepperwort. 

DIt'ta-nv,  m.  An  aromatic  perennial  plant. 

DIt'tied,  (dit'tjd)  a.  Sunc ;  adapted  to  music. 

UlT'TO,  ad.  or  ti.  [detto^  It.]  As  aald,  or  as  aforesaid ;  the 
same  thing  repeated  :  —  used  in  accounffi. 

DiT-T6L'p-ay,*  n.  A  double  reading.  Crabb. 

U'It'ty,  n.  A  poem  to  be  sung ;  a  song ;  a  lay. 

Di-V-RE^sjs,*  71.  [diovpr}(^iS']  (Med.)  An  excessive  flow  of 
urine.  Brande, 

Di-v-R^t'xc,  a.  [SiovprjTiKds.]  (Med.)  Provoking  or  promot- 
ing urine. 

Di-V-R^t'jc,  n,  A  medicine,  food,  or  drink  for  causing  a 
copious  discharge  of  urine, 

DI-V-it£T'j-CAl*-N£ss,*  7t.  Quality  of  being  diuretic.  Scott. 


Di-Ur'nal,  a.  [diurmis,  L.j  Relating  to  or  constituting  the 
day ;  continumg  a  day ;  daily ;  quotidian.  —  Dath/  is  mor 
colloquial,  diurnal  scientific 

DI-tJR'pr^L,  n.  A  journal ;  a  day-book.  Tatler. 

Dl-ilR'N^L-IST,  n.  A  journalist.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

Di-tiR'NAL-LY,  ai.  Daily;  everyday.  Tatler.  [k.] 

Di-UR'if^L-Ni^ss,*  71.  Uuality  of  being  diurnal    SicoU. 

Di-v-TiJR'NAL,  a  [diutumusj  L.]  Lasting;  of  long  contin 
uance.  Milton.    R  \ 

Di-v-TiJR'Ni-Ty.n.  Ijength  of  duration.  Brovme.  [r.] 

Dj-vXjv',  (de-vail')  «•  [A  word  common  to  the  Turk?  and 
some  other  Oriental  nations.]  A  court  of  justice ;  a  coun- 
cil of  state;  a  council-chamber  or  hall; — the  Turkish 
divan  is  the  great  council  of  the  empire. — A  smoking- 
room. 

Df-vXp-o-RA'TipN,*  m.  (Chem.)  The  driving  out  of  vapom 
by  meansof  fire.  Crabh. 

Di-vXr'I-cate,  u.  71.  [diuaT-icatiis,  L.]  [{.divaricated  ;  Rp. 
DIVARICATING,  DIVARICATED.]  To  opcn  Wide;  to  part  it- 
self into  two;  to  stride,  —{Bot.)  To  diverge  at  an  obtus« 
angle.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-vXr'j-cate,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two.  Grew. 

Di-viR't-CATE,*  a.  (Zool.)  Spread  out  widely.  Brande. 

Di-vAR'i-CAT-i:NG,*p.a.  Diverging  ;  opening  wide.  P  Cye 

Di-vXR-i-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  divaricating ;  partition  into 
two ;  a  forking. 

Dive,  ij.  71.  [i.  dived;  pp  diving,  dived.]  Tosinkvolun 
tarily  under  water ;  to  plunge  into  water ;  to  go  under 
water ;  to  go  deep ;  to  immerge  ;  to  sink. 

Dive,  v.  a.  To  explore  by  diving.  Denkam.  [r.] 

tD^-vEii',  V.  a.  [divello,  L,]  To  pull ;  to  sever.  Browne. 

Di-vEl'lent,*  a.  Drawing  asunder.  Smart. 

D?-viSL'Li-CATE,  u.  a.  [vellicoyh.']  To  pull;  to  tear.  [R.J 

Dj'veb,  tu  One  who  dives ;  a  water-fowl ;  a  dldapper. 

fDT'vfeRB,  n.  [diverbiwnj  L.]  A  by-word ;  a  proverb.  Bur- 
ton. 

X>l-yEB.<}'E'jV.n.[divergo^'L.']  [i.  diverged  ;7)p.  d  verging, 
diverged.]  To  tend  various  ways  from  one  po  nt;  to  re- 
cede from. 

Di-vfeROE'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  diverging.  Ency. 

DJ-vSb'(^ence,  n.  A  prceeding  in  different  directions 
from  one  point.  Wallis. 

Dj-VER'^EN-cy,*  71.  Same  oJ  divergence.  Brit.  Crit. 

Di-ver'9^ent,  a.  Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  point  j 
receding  from  each  other. 

DJ-v£B(J^'IKO,*p,  a.  Receding  from  each  other  :  divergent. 

DFvER§,'(di'verz)  a.  Idiversusj'L.']  Several;  sundry;  more 
than  one ;  various. 

Di'ver§-c6l'pred,  (-kulMprd)  a.  Of  various  colors 

Di' VERSE,  a.  Different,  various;  multiform. 

fDl-V^RSE',  V.  71.  To  turn  aside.  Spenser. 

Di'vERSE-LY,*  ad.  In  a  diverse  manner ;  varioisly. 

Dj-VER-sj-Ff-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  diversifying ;  state  of  b&- 
Ing  diversified;  variation;  variegation;  charge;  ^tera< 
tion. 

Dj-vfiR'sf-FiEB,*  (d?-ver's9-fld)  p.  u.  Made  different; 
various. 

Dj-vEr'sj-fprm,*  a.  Varying  in  form;  of  various  form. 

iS77ia7^ 

Di-VEB'SI-FY,«.  a.  [i,  diversified;  pp. diversifving,  di 
VERBIFIED.]  To  make  various  or  different;  to  vary;  to 
variegate. 

D;-VER'sipK,  n.  Act  of  diverting  or  turning  aside;  that 
which  diverts;  sport;  play;  pastime;  amusement;  rec 
reation  ;  entertainment.  —  {Mil.)  The  act  of  drawing  the 
enemy  off  from  some  design  by  threatening  or  attacking 
a  distant  part. 

Dj-VER'sj-TV,7t-  Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness;  va 
riety;  distinct  being;  not  Identity;  variegation. 

Dl'V?RS-Ly,  ad.  Pope.  See  Diversely. 

Dj-v£rt',  ».  a.  [diverto, 'L,']  [i.  diverted  ;  pp  diverting, 
DIVERTED.]  To  draw  away  from ;  to  turn  aside ;  to  draw 
to  another  object;  to  withdraw  the  mind;  to  please;  to 
amuse ;  to  entertain. 

Df-VERX':ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  diverts. 

fDl-VERT'l-CLE,  71.  A  turning;  a  by-way.  Hales. 

Di-VBRT'jNG,*  p.  a.  Affording  amusement:  exhilarating 
Cowper, 

Dj-VERT'jNa-LY,*a(f.  In  a  manner  that  diverts.  ScotU 

Di-vteRT'iNG-N£ss,*n.aualityofaffordingd  version.  Seott. 

Dj-VJER'T}§E,  [de-ver'tiz,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R;  di-ver-tiz', 
Wb.J  V.  a,  [divertiserj  Fr.]  To  please  ;  to  divert.  DryaUn 

Di-vKr'ti^e-mEnt,  n,  [divertissemeTa.  Fr.]  Diversion  de 
light ;  pleasure.  93"  "  This  old  word,  in  modern  use.  has 
a  half  French  pronunciation  (de-ver't^z-mSng'),  ana  sig- 
nifies a  short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between  th« 
acts  of  longer  pieces."  Smart, 

Dj-vteR'TfVE,  a.  Recreative;  diverting.  Boyle. 

DJ-v£sT',  D.a.  [ddvestirjFv.]  [i.  divested  ;  pp.  divesting 
DiTEsTED.J  To  Strip;  to  make  naked;  to  strip  of  clotiie^ 
arms,  equipage  ;  opposed  to  invest.  See  Devest. 

D}-v£ST']?D,*p.  a.  Stripped  ;  being  deprived  of. 

Di-v£8'T{-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being  divested  or  freed  fronv 
Boyle, 
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Df-\r£s  rj-TCRE,*  n.  (iaw)   The  surrender  of  property. 

Dr-v£s  r'MipNT,*  M.  The  act  of  divesting.  Coleridge,  [b.] 

fp{-v£  ^T'VRE,  71.  The  act  of  putting  o^  Boyle 

UI-VID'^-bIjE,  a.  That  may  be  divided  ;  divisible.  SAofc. 

tp}-vii>'^NT,  a.  Different ;  separate.  Shak. 

DI-VIDE',  u.  a,  [divido,  L.l  [i.  divided  ;  pp*  dividing, 
DIVIDED.]  To  part  into  different  pieces  ;  to  separate ;  to 
disunite  ;  to  distribute ;  to  share  j  to  deal  out ;  to  give  in 
shares. 

Oj-viDE',  V.  n.  To  part;  to  sunder;  to  separate. 

Di-viD'$D,*p,  a.  Formed  into  divisions;  parted. 

Di-viu'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  divided  manner. 

bJV'j-D£xDj  n.  A  share  ;  a  division  ;  a  share  or  sum  paid 
to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  or  from  the 
interest  or  annual  income  of  a  banlc  or  other  stock. — 
LAnih.)  The  number  or  quantity  given  to  be  divided. 

fDlv'i-DfiNT,*  n.  One  wlio  divides  ;  a  divider.  Harrington. 

I3i-vTd'er,  n   He  or  that  which  divides. 

Di-VID'ER§  ♦  R.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  compasses.  Crahb. 

UJ-VJD'jNGr,  n.  Separation.  Hebrews  iv. 

DJ-viD'jNG-,*p.  a.  Separating;  making  division. 

Di-v1d'v-al,  a.  Divided  ;  shared  in  common.  Milton.  fR.] 

Oi-vId'v-AL-ly,*  arf.  In  a  divided  manner.  Coleridge.' 

Di-vlD'V-oOs,*  a.  Divided;  dividual.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

DIv-j-na'tiqn,  n.  [divinatio,  L.J  Act  of  divining  ;  the  art 
or  act  of  foretelling  future  events  ;  prediction, 

DIv'i-NA-TpR,  n.  One  who  divines  ;  a  diviner.  Burton. 

Dv  Vlw'A-Tp-Ry,  [de-vin^gi-tiar-e,  K,  Wb.;  de-vi'ngi-tiir-ej 
Ja. ;  div'?-na-tur-§,  Sm.]  a.  Professing  divination.  Ra- 
leigh, [r.] 

Dj-viNE',  a.  [divinusy  L.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God  ; 
proceeding  from  God ;  excellent  in  a  supreme  degree  j 
heavenly ;  godhke  ;  holy  ;  sacred,  [f  Presageful ;  inspired. 
MUton.] 

Dj-vine'^,  n.  One  versed  in  divinity ;  a  theologian  j  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel ;  a  priest ;  a  clergyman. 

Di-vine',  v.  a.  [i.  divined  ;  jTp.  DIVINING,  divined.]  To 
foretel..  Shak. 

Di-vine',  v.  n.  To  conjecture  ;  to  guess.  Dryden. 

tDl-vlNE%  V.  a.  To  deify.  Spenser, 
)l-vlNE'Ly^arf.  In  a  divine  manner;  by  the  agency  of  God. 

DJ-vtne'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  divine ;  divinity. 

Dj-vii^'er,  71,  One  who  divines  or  practises  divination ;  a 
conjecturer ;  a  conjurer. 

D|-VIN'er-£ss,  n.  A  prophetess,  Dryden, 

Div'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  descending  into  the  water. 

Dlv'jNGr,*;*.  a.  Passing  or  going  under  water. 

Div'jNG-BfiLL,*  n.  A  ruachine  or  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  persons  ir_ay  descend  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  remain  for  some  time  without  injury,  and  exe- 
cute various  operations.  Bravde.  [Parthenela  Sacra, 

rt)l-vlN'J-FlED,  (-fid)  a.  Participating  of  the  divine  nature. 

DI-Vin'in«-R6d,*  n.  A  forfcbJ  branch,  usually  of  hazel, 
used  for  discovering  mines  Oi  water  under  the  ground,  P. 
Cyc, 

Di-VlN'j-TY,  71  [divinitas,!,  \  equality  of  being  divine;  the 
nature  of  God;  participaUon  of  the  nature  of  God;  di- 
vine nature  ;  deity ;  go'lhead ;  a  celestial  being ;  the  sci- 
ence of  divine  things ;  iheolo^.  [r.] 

DlV'i-NiZE,*  V.  a.    To  make  divine ;  to  deify.    Hmdmarsh. 

Dj-T^f^-j-BlL'j-TT,  M.  The  quality  of  being  divisible. 

Df-vI§'i-BLE,  (de-viz'e-bl)  a.  [dwislbilis^  L.]  Capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts ;  separable. 

Di-VI§'i-ble-n£ss,  n.  Divisibility.  BoyU, 

Df-Tl§'i-BL¥,*  ad.  In  a  divisible  manner.  Cudwortk. 

Dl-vt§'ipN,  Cd?-vizh'un)  n.  [divisioj  L.]  Act  of  dividing ; 
state  of  being  divided ;  that  which  keeps  apart ;  parti- 
tion ;  the  part  separated  ;  disunion ;  discord ;  differ- 
ence;  share;  portion;  section;  part  of  a  discourse;  dis- 
tinction; separation.  —  (MtX.)  A  portion  of  an  army  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer.  —  (^Arkh.)  A  rule  which 
shows  now  often  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
—  (Jtfiw.)  The  separation  of  the  interval  of  an  octave  in- 
to a  number  of  less  intervEds. 

Dj-v:(§'i9N-^L,*  (de-vizh'un-?!)  a.  Relating  to  division  j 
dividing.  Smart. 

Dj-Vl§'ipN-^-RY,*  (d§-vizh'un-&-re)  a.  Noting  division. 
Geju  Dearborn.  [R.] 

1D|-vl§'iQN-]ER,  (de-vizh'yn-?r)  n,  A  divider.  Sheldon. 
>|-vl's}VE,  a.  Creating  division  or  discord.  Mede. 

D|  vif§pR,  (de-Yi'zur)  n.  [divisor,  L.]  (.Aritli.)  The  number 
by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

D|-v6bce',  n.  [divortiumj  L.]  The  legal  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife ;  separation ;  disunion  ;  the  cause  of  sep- 
aration. 

D}-voRCE',  B.  a.  [«.  divorced;  ;»p.  divorcing,  divorced.] 
To  separate  a  husband  or  wife  one  from  the  other;  to 
force  asunder;  to  separate  by  violence ;  to  put  away. 

Dj-VOR-CEE',*  71,  A  person  divorced.  West,  Rev, 

Df-voRCE'LES3,*  o.  Free  from  divorce,  Coleridge^ 

Di-VORCE'M^KT,  71.  Divorce.  Martin, 

Di-VOR'CER,'n,  He  or  that  which  divorces. 

Df-voR'cj-BLE  *  a.  That  may  be  divorced.  Milton, 


Dj-v5R'cr*  E,  a.  Having  power  to  divorce    Milton 

DS-rd' t6^*  \\\.^  (Jlftw.)  Noting  a  manner  suited  to  excji 
devotion.  OraSb, 

tDj-vOL'GATB,7j.  a.  [divulgOf  h.]  To  divulge.  Huloet 

tD;-yCL'G^TE,  a.  Published;  made  known.  Bale. 

DYv-vl-oa'tiqn,  71.  A  publishing  abroad.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

Di-vOl^e',  V,  a.  Idividgo,  L.]  [i.  divulged;  pp.  divulg- 
ing, DIVULGED.]  To  publish  ;  to  proclaimj  to  mak 
known ;  to  communicate ;  to  reveal ;  to  discover. 

Di-vDloe'm?nt,*  n.  The  act  of  divulging.  P.  Mag.  [r. 

Di-vDl'9^er,  tu  One  who  divulges, 

DJ-vCii'sipNj  (de-vul'shun)  n.  [divulsio,  L.]  A  plucking 
away.  Bp  Hall. 

Di-vDii'siVE,  a.  Having  power  to  tear  away.  Bp,  Hall. 

DT'ZEN,  (di'zn)  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  deck ;  to  rig  out.  Swift, 

jDizz,  V.  a.  To  astonish ;  to  puzzle ;  to  make  dizzy.  Gay 
ton, 

fDlz'ZARD,  n.  A  blockhead  ;  a  fooL  Burton. 

Dlz'zf-N£ss,  71.  Giddiness;  whirl  in  the  head. 

Dlz^zy,  a.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  rotatory;  whirling^ 

Diz'ZY,  V.  a.  To  whirl  round  ;  to  make  giddy.  Shak. 

D'lZ'zy-EYED,*  (-Id)  a.  Having  dizzy  eyes.  Shak. 

Dj&e^rId',*  (jer-redO  71.  A  blunt  Turkish  javelin,  Maur. 
der. 

Dp,  V.  a.  [I  d8,  thou  d^sst,  he  d6b§  or  d6th  ; — i.  did  ;  p^ 
DOING,  DONE.]  To  practise  or  act  any  thing,  good  or  bad 
to  act ;  to  practise ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform ;  to  achieve 
to  execute;  to  discharge;  to  transact;  to  finish. —The 
phrase,  what  to  do  with,  signifies  how  to  bestow ;  what 
use  to  make  of;  how  to  employ ;  which  way  to  get  rid  of 

Do,  V.  71.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner,  well  or  ill ;  to 
make  an  end ;  to  conclude  ;  to  fare  ;  to  be,  with  regard 
to  sickness  or  health ;  to  succeed  ;  to  fulfil  or  answer  a 
purpose ;  to  deal  with.  —  To  do  Is  used  for  any  verb,  to 
save  the  repetition  of  another  verb;  as,  "I  shall  come, 
but,  if  I  do  not,  go  away ; "  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is 
a  word  of  vehement  command,  or  earnest  request ;  as, 
"  Help  me,  do ; "  "  Make  haste,  do."  Do  Is  also  used  as 
an  auxihary  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  for  the 
transposition  of  affirmative  into  negative  or  interroga- 
tive sentences ;  as,  "I  do  love,'*  for  " I  love ; "  " He  did 
speak,"  for  "  He  spoke ;  "  "  Does  he  hear  ? "  &c, 

tD6,  n.  A  feat ;  a  deed  ;  bustle.  Locke.  See  Doe,  and  Ado 

DOj*  [It  ]  (Mus.)  A  name  given  to  the  first  of  the  aylla 
hies  used  In  solmlzation,  answering  to  the  ut  of  tha 
French.  P,  Cyc. 

Dpat,  v.  n.  See  Dote. 

Dob'chTck,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  small  kind  of  duck.  Jlsh 

Dds'HisH,*  71.  {East  Indies)  An  Interpreter;  one  who 
speaks  two  languages.  Hamilton, 

jDo'CENT,  a.  [docen*,  L.]  Teaching;  Instructing.  Laud. 

DojEh-ma'ic,*  n.  A  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables.  Scoti 

D6c-i-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  Readiness  to  learn.  Bullokar.  [R.j 

D69'|-BLE,  (dSs'e-bl)  [dos'e-bl,  S.  TV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
do'se-bl,  P.  Wb.]  a.  [docilis,  L.]  Disposed  to  be  taught 
easy  to  learn ;  teachable  ;  docile. 

D6G'l-BLE-Pf£ss,  TU  Teachableness.  Walton. 

Dd^'JLE,  [dSs'il,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  do'sjl,  P.  Wb.\ 
a.  [docilis.  L.]  Disposed  to  be  taught;  teachable;  easily 
Instructed. 

Dp-ctL'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  docile ;  teachableness. 

Dpp'i-MA-cV,*  [^o/ff/ia^to.]  71.  The  art  of  assaying  min 
erala,  ores,  and  metals.  XJre. 

DS^-j-mXs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  assaying  of  minerals, 
ores,  or  metals.  — Dodmastic  art,  the  art  of  assaying  min- 
erals or  ores,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal 
which  they  contain.  Brande.  [Crabb, 

DQp'l'Mls'  Tl~GE,*  71.    [Gr.]   (Miji.)    Same  as  dodmacy. 

D6ck',  n.  A  place  for  building  and  laying  up  ships,  wa- 
ter being  let  Into  and  out  of  it  at  pleasure,  —  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  ;  a  weed.  —  The  tail  of  a  horse  after  It  has 
been  docked. 

D5cK,  V.  a.  [i.  docked  ;  pp.  docking,  docked.]  To  cut  off 
a  tail ;  to  curtail ;  to  cut  off,  as  a  reckoning  or  an  entail , 
to  lay  up  In  a  dock.  [  Guide. 

D6ck'A9E,*  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  dock.  Trader^* 

D6ck'cr£ss,*  re.  An  herb  or  plant.  J3sh. 

DOck'en,*  or  D6cK'pW,*  n.  The  dock ;  a  weed.  Brocketl 
[North  of  Eng.] 

DocK']|:a:,  71.  A  direction  tied  upon  goods;  a  summary  of 
a  larger  writing.  —  (Law)  A  list  of  causes  In  court  j  ti  for- 
mal record  of  judicial  proceedingSi 

DdcK'i^T,  V,  a.  [i.  docketed  ;  pp.  docketino,  doceeied.J 
To  mark  the  contents  or  titles  of  papers  on  the  back  of 
them ;  to  enter  upon  the  dockets. 

D6ck'-yXrd,  n,  A  place  or  yard  where  ships  are  built, 
and  naval  stores  reposited.  Boswell. 

D6c'TpR,  n.  [doctor,  L.]  One  who  has  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  or  music ; 
a  title  of  learned  distinction,  first  adopted  in  the  twelfth 
century :  —  a  teacher ;  a  learned  man  j  a  plij  eician ;  an 
apothecary:  —  a  thin  plate  of  steel  used  In  st  raping  the 
color  or  mordant  off  of  copper  plates.  In  calico  printing;  a 
supposed  corruption  of  abduttor.  Brande. 
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Sc'TpR,  V  a,  \i,  DOCTORED  ;  pp.  doctoriwo,  doctored.] 
To  pli  'Sic ,  to  cure  j  to  heal.  [Colloquial.]  —  To  confer  the 
degre<'  of  doctor  upon ;  to  doctorate.  Pope. 

D6c'TgR-*L,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  Bji. 
King, 

D5c'TpR-Ai,-LV,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  doctor.  HalceimU.  [n.] 

D6c'Tpit-ATE,  n.  The  degree  of  a  doctor.  Jahitson. 

Doc'tqr-Xte,  v.  a.  To  make  a  doctor ;  to  doctor.  WmrUm. 

D6c'tpr-Er'r^nt,*  71.  An  itinerant  doctor.  Butler. 

D6c'TpR-£ss,  n.  She  who  doctors ;  doctreas.  WhiHock. 

iDoc'TpR-LV,  a.  Like  a  learned  man.  Bp.  Hall. 

DSc'TpR^COM'MpN?,  n.  pi.  The  popular  name  of  the 
courts  and  oflices  incorporated  in  London,  in  1768,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in 
th3  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts." 

Doc'TpR-SHiP,  n.  A  doctorate    Clarendon,  [R.] 

D6c'trj:ss,*  71.  A  female  physician  or  teacher.  Aali. 

D^c'TRl-aXlRE',*  (d5k'tr?-nir')  n,  [Fr.]  (.Politics)  A 
cant  word  applied  to  a  class  of  politicians  in  France, 
some  of  the  leaders  of  whom  were  professors,  system- 
atic writers,  and  authors ;  regarded  hy  their  opponents 
as  theorists.  Brands, 

D5c'TRj-N^i.,  a.  [doctrinaj  L.]  Relating  to  or  containing 
doctrine  ;  pertainmg  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

D6c'TRl-N^L,  n.  Something  that  is  part  of  doctrine.  Sovih. 

Ddc'TRi-NAL-LV.  ad.  In  a  doctrinal  manner. 

D6c'TR!Ne',  (dSk'trin)  n.  [doctrina,  L.]  A  principle,  posi- 
tion, or  the  body  of  principles  at  large,  laid  down 
by  a  teacher,  or  held  by  a  sect;  dogma;  tenet;  precept. 
—  [Teaching  or  act  of  teaching.  Jlfar/c  iv.] 

D6c'V-m£nt,  n,  [documentum,  L.]  A  writing  or  paper 
containing  some  precept  or  information  ;  precept  ;  in- 
struction ;  direction  ;  a  record. 

DPC'V-MfiNT,    V,    a,    \i,    DOCUMENTED  ;    pp,    DOCUMENTING, 

DOCUMENTED.]  To  toach ;  to  dlrcct.  XlTT/iieTi.  To  furnish 
with  documents  or  papers,  as  a  vessel.  JO,  Webster. 

d6c-v-m£ht'^i-,  a.  Belonging  to  instruction.  More.  Con- 
tained in  documents.  Fraier'^s  Mag. 

Udo-v-MiiNT'A-Ry,  a.  Consisting  of  documents ;  pertain- 
ing to  written  evidence  in  law. 

D6u'D?D,  a.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep.  Farm.  F^nzy, 

DSd'd^R,  17.  A  parasitical  plant  that  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  other  plants ;  bind-weed. 

D5d'debed,  (dSd'derd)  a.  Overgrown  with  dodder. 

D6-D£d-A-DAo'T¥-L*N,*  71.  (AiMt.)  The  first  of  the  Small 
intestines;  duodenum.  Qrabh, 

Do-DEo'*-e5N,  n,  [iJuiSsica  and  yuvi'a.]  A  figure  of  twelve 
angles  and  sides. 

Do-Dl:o-*-(?tN'j-^,*  71.  (jBot.)  An  order  of  plants  having 
twelve  styles.  P.  0\je, 

Do-Dfio-A-'?*'*'^*'',*  a.  (£oi.)  Twelvefold  feminine,  or 
having  twelve  pistils.  Smart. 

Oo-dEc-^-he'dr^,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  dodecahedron. 
JFVa/icis. 

Do-d£o-a-he'drpn,  [d3-dek-»-he'dr9n,  K.  Sm. ;  do-de-kj- 
he'dr^n',  Wb.;  do-df-kf-hid'r9n,  Ja.}  n.  [SaStxa  and 
Upii.]  pi.  L.  do-dSo-4-hS'dSjH  Eng.  do-d£o-vhe'- 
DRpNS.  (Oeom.)  One  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  or  regu- 
lar solids:  its  surface  being  composed  of  twelve  equal 
and  regular  pentagons. 

Do-d?-cXn'drj-^,*  71.  [SwSeKa  and  avfip.']  (Sd£.)  A  class 
of  plants  having  twelve  stamens.  P.  Oijc. 

D6-DE-ciM'DE!-AK,*  a.  (iot.)  Twelvefold  masculine,  or 
having  twelve  stamens.  57nart. 

Do-DE-clH'DRPVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  twelve  stamens. 
Brando. 

DP-Dfio-A-stL'L^-BLE,*  71.  A  word  of  twelve  syllables. 
Scott. 

tDo-Dfio-A-T^-MO'^l-*?")  "•  [i'^i^Kartipdpioi'.]  The  twelfth 
part.  Creech. 

Do-dSc-a-tEm'p-rtt,  71.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  each 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Burton, 

DdDOE,  V,  71.    [i.  DODGED  ;  pp.  DODGING,  DODGED.]    To  Start 

suddenly  aside ;  to  shift  place  as  another  approaches  ;  to 
use  craft ;  to  avoid ;  to  evade  ;  to  play  fast  and  loose. 

D5D<fE,*  1).  a.  To  pursue  craftily ;  to  escape  from  or  evade 
by  suddenly  shifting  position.  Addison. 

D6d&'er,  (dSd'jer)  ti.  One  who  dodges  or  evades. 

f  D6D(f 'EB-V,  71.  Act  of  dodging ;  trick.  Hacket. 

USd'kjn,  71.  A  doitkin  or  little  doit.  Shelum. 

DSd'man,  71.  A  crustaceous  fish ;  a  shell-snail. 

Do'DO,'  71.  A  bu-d  ;  a  genus  of  large  birds. 

D6d'r^n5,*  71.  [L.]  A  measure  equal  to  about  nine  inches. 
Brande. 

Doe,  (do)  71.  A  she-deer ;  the  female  of  a  buck. 

'DSe,  (ltd)  n.  A  feat ;  what  one  has  to  do.  HuMbras. 

Do'ER,  a.  One  who  does  something;  an  agent. 

D6es,  (diiz)  [diiz,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. :  —  by  some  er- 
roneously pronounced  diiz.]  v.  The  third  person  from  Do. 
See  Do. 

Uoe'skIw,*  71.  The  skin  of  the  doe,  —  excellent  for  gloves ; 
a  sort  of  liressed  woollen  cloth.  Booth. 

D6ff,  «  a.\To  do  off]  [i,  doffed  ;  pp.  doffing,  dopfed.J 
To  put  ofiv  ^  dress ;  to  strip ;  to  put  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 


D3f'f:?b,*  71.  Th(  t  part  (fa  carding  machine  whioZ  tas«» 
the  cotton  from  the  cylinder.  Fraiuw. 

D6e,  n.  A  well-known  domestic  animal  of  the  genus  canit 
and  of  various  species :  —  a  constellation  called  alsv 
Canicula  ;  — there  are  two,  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  Lessee 
Dog! — a  reproachful  name  for  a  man:  —  an  iron  rod 
used  by  sawyers,  &c.;  a  catch  or  clutch  in  machinery 

It  is  used  adjectively  for  the  male  of  several  species; 

as,  the  dog-fox. — A  poir  of  dogs,  two  irons  or  andirons  to 
burn  wood  on. —  To  give  or  send  to  the  dogs,  to  throw 
away.  —  To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  ruined. 

D6a,  71.  a.  To  hunt,  as  a  dog ;  to  follow  insidiously.    Shak 

DSg'ape,*  71.  An  ape  having  a  head  like  a  dog.  S/iaJc 

Do'Gr^TE,*  71.  The  oflice  or  dignity  of  doge.  Sviart. 

DSe'BAHE,  71.  A  plant.  Miaer.    See  Doo's-Bane. 

D6g'-B£i.t,*  71.  A  strong,  wide,  leather  strap  worn  round 
the  waist,  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 

D6o'BfiR-EV,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  cornelian  cherry.  Aah 

D6e'BlB-RV-TR£E,  71.  A  kind  of  cherry. 

D6e'B5LT,  71.  A  word  of  contempt.  Beaum.  S(  FU 

Dds'BRi-ER,  71.  The  brier  that  bears  the  hip. 

D6s'CHEAP,  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat.  Dnjden. 

DSe'DAT,  71. ;  pi.  bSg'dayj.  The  dog-days,  called  atw 
canicular  days ;  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  pe- 
riod of  summer,  from  the  XSth  of  July  to  the  20th  of 
August,  during  which  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  was  above 
the  horizon  at  the  same  part  of  the  day  with  the  sun. 
35"  The  dog-days  are  variously  computed.  —  "  They  are 
reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the  [English] 
almanacs  as  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  and  eBding 
on  the  11th  of  August."  JSraTiiJe.  The  American  Encyclo- 
pedia says: — "This  name  is  applied  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  24th  of  July  and  the  24th  of  August ; "  and 
Dr.  Webster  states  that  "  dog-days  commence  the  lattei 
part  of  July,  and  end  the  beginning  of  September." 

DOe'DRAW,  71.  (Law)  The  seizure  of  an  offender  in  the 
act  of  leading  a  hound,  by  whose  scent  he  is  tracking  a 
deer.  Cowel.  [the  late  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa 

Do^E,  71.  [doge.  It.]    The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  ii 

Do^E'Lipss,*  a.  Having  no  doge.  Byron. 

D6e'-FieHT,  (-fit)  71.  A  battle  between  two  dogs. 

DSe'FlsH,  71.  A  fish  of  the  shark  tribe. 

D5g'f]sh-:?r,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  JValtan. 

DOa'FLY,  71.  A  voracious,  biting  fly.  Chapman 

D6o'-f6x,*  71.  The  male  of  the  fox.  BooUi. 

D6€r'£»?D,  a.  Like  a  surly  dog;  sullen;  sour;  morose 

D6G'.aED-LV,  ad.  In  a  dogged  manner ;  sullenly. 

D6o'eED-Nfiss,  71.  Gloom  of  mind ;  sullenness. 

D5a'£:£R,  71.  A  small  Dutch  vessel  with  one  mast 

IIDSs'fiJfR-fil.,  orDflu'eEBEL,  [doe'grfl,  S.  IT.  J.  t.  Ja.\ 
d5g'ger-61,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.]  a.  Loosed  from  the  measures  01 
rules  of  regular  poetry ;  vile  ;  despicable.  Dryden, 

l|pdo'£^ER-EE,  71.  Mean,  worthless  verses.  Dryden. 

D5o'b?h-m'jS.Mj*  71.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger.  Smart 

DSG'filET,*  71.  Docket.  Brande.    See  Docket. 

DoG'^rl'sH,  a.  Churlish  ;  snappish ;  brutal. 

D3Cr'j&iSH-N£sa,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  doggish.  Bailey 

D6G'-HEii.RT-ED,  a.  Cruel ;  pitiless ;  malicious.  ShaJt. 

D5g'HOI.E,  71.  The  hole  of  a  dog;  a  mean  habitation.  Shak 

D6g'-keep-?r,  71.  One  who  keeps  dogs.  Swift. 

D6g'kEn-M5L,  71.  A  little  hut  or  house  for  dogs.  Dryden. 

D6G'-LiT-IN,  71.  Barbarous  or  vile  Latin. 

DSg'leech,  71.  A  dog-doctor.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

D6a'-i.£s-e¥D-STAiR5,*  71.  pL  (Arch.)  Stairs  which  are 
Solid  between  the  upper  Sights,  having  no  well-hole 
Crabb. 

DdG'LotlsE,  71.  An  insect  that  infests  dogs. 

tD6a'Ly,  a.  Like  a  dog ;  churlish,  iord  Rivers. 

JDoG'LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  like  a  dog.  Haloet, 

D6a'M^,  71.  [L.]  pi,  L.  Z)5e'jir4-T4 ;  Eng.  dSg'm^?.  A 
settled  opinion ;  a  principle ;  a  maxim ;  a  doctrine ;  a 
doctrinal  point.  J):^  The  English  p  ural  is  now  most  in 
use. 

D6g'-mXd,  a.  Mad  as  a  dog  sometimes  is.  Swift, 

Dpg-mXt'jc,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians,  called  also 
Dogmatists,  in  contradistinction  to  Empirics  and  Meth- 
odists, HakewHL 

Dpo-mXi'jo,        j  a.   Relating  to  dogmas  or  settled  princi 

DpG-MJS.T'!-CAL,  j  pies  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial ;  pos- 
itive ;  confident. 

Dp6-MiT'!-0^L-LY,  ad.  In  a  dogmatical  manner. 

Dpo-mXt'j-c.!lL-n£3S,  71.  duality  of  being  dogmatical. 

D6g-M.A-t1"ci4N,*  (dSg-mj-tlsh'jn)  n.  A  dogmatist.  Qu. 
Rei>,  [r.] 

DpGt-MiT'ics,*  71.  pi.  The  science  or  art  of  teaching ;  dog- 
matic or  doctrinal  theology.  Month,  Rev, 

D5g'ma-t1§m,  71.  Positiveness  in  opinion.  Burke, 

DdG^MA-TlsT,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians ;  1 
dogmatical  teacher ;  a  dogmatizer. 

DdG^M.^-TlZE,  V,  n,  [i,  dogmatized;  pp,  dogmatizing, 
DOGMATIZED.]  To  toach  dogmatically;  to  assert  posl 
tively. 

D6g'ma-tiz-er,  71.  One  who  dogmatizes. 
D5g'M4-tp-b¥i*  a.  Dogmatical.  Fo.  Qit.  Bee   [R.J 
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I)(:^o'ii5?K.  a.  The  flc  wer  of  the  brier.  Derkam. 

D6G&,*jupl  Andirons;  fire-irons  j  fire-dogs.  Perry. 

D6g'9-Bane,*  n.  A  perennial  plant,  having  pale  pink 
flowers.  Farm.  Ency. 

DCg'^-CXb'ba^^e,*  tu  a  plait  Booth. 

D5g'§'ear,  n. ;  pi.  d6o'9'eaR5-  The  comers  of  the  leaf 
of  a  book  turned  down.  Arbv&iinot. 

D5&'§'ear,*  V,  a.  To  turn  down  in  dog*s-eara.  Smart. 

D6g'§/-F£n-n?L,*  71.  A  plant  or  weed  j  corn-camomile. 
Fami.  Eiusy, 

D6a'9'-GttXsa,*n.  A  plant  j  the  wheat-grass.  Booth. 

D6g'sh|P,*  n.  Curahip;  the  quality  of  a  dog.  Johnsmu 

Dog'sIck,  a.  Sick  as  a  dog.  Vyefs  Dry  Dinner. 

DoG'SKlN^  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog;-    Tatler. 

D6G'-SLEiip,n.  Pretended  sleep.  Addisv-n. 

D6g'5'-Meat,  n.  The  meat  or  food  of  doga ;  refuse  ;  vile 
meat  or  food.  Dryden.  [.^sh. 

D6g's-Mer'cv-R¥)*  «•   An  herbj  a  species  of  mercury. 

D6G"§-RtrE,*7i.  A  plant.  Smart.  [Cyc 

D5g'§'-Tail,*  71.  A  sort  of  grass,  called  also  gold-seed.  P, 

D6g'-Star^  n.  The  star  Sirius  or  Canicula,  the  brightest 
flxed  star  m  the  Armament,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
dog-days.  [Booth. 

D5g'5'-T6ngue,*  (dSgz'tung)  n.  A  plant ;  hound's-tongue. 

D6g'taijl-GrAss,*  71.  A  species  of  gra^s.  Pilkington. 

I)6g'-T65th,  n.ipl.  d6g'-teeth.  A  sharp-pointed  hu- 
man tooth, ,  called  also  an  eye-tooth.  [Booth. 

D6G'-T66TH-ViV-L£T,*  n.  A  species  of  yellow  violet. 

D6g'-TrIck,  n.  An  ill  turn  j  surly  treatment.  Dryden. 

D6g'-Tr6t,  71.  A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog.  Hudibras. 

D6g'-Vane,*  n.  {J^aut.)  A  small,  light  vane,  formed  by  a 
piece  of  packthread  and  some  slices  of  cork  stuck  full  of 
feathers,  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck. JIamilton. 

D6G'-Vl'p-LET,*m.  A  blue  violet,  not  fragrant.  Booth. 

D6g'-Watch,*  (dog'woch)  n.  (JVaw(.)  A  watch  of  two 
hours.  Booth. 

D6g'-wea-ry,  a.  Tired  as  a  dog.  Shak. 

D5g'-wood,  (dog'wud)  n.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  several  va- 
rieties ;  a  species  of  rhus  or  cornus. 

Mo'l'Ly,  71.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  first  maker:  —  a  small  napkin  placed  with 
wine  and  fruit  on  table  after  dinner. 

Do'iNG,  n.;  pZ.  d6'(ng§.  Things  done;  events;  transac- 
tions J  feats  ;  actions,  good  or  bad  ;  stir ;  bustle  ;  tumult. 

DotT,  71.  [dwytj  D.]  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  valued  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Shale. 

Do'It'kIw,*  n.  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin ;  a  doit.  Tomlins. 

Dq-lXb'ri-form,*  a.  {BoU)  Formed  as  an  axe  or  hatchet. 
P.  Cyc. 

Z>ox<7E,*(d5I'cha)  [It]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  soft  and  agreea^ 
ble  manner.  Crabb.  [dolce.  Crabb. 

DoLCEMEifTE,*  (dol'cha-m§n-ta)  [It.]   (Mus.)  Same  as 

Dole,  71.  Act  of  distribution  or  dealing;  any  thing  dealt 
out ;  provision  or  money  given  in  charity ;  portion ;  lot ; 
a  pile  of  ore.  [doZor,  L.]  [Grief;  sorrow.  Milton.} 

Dole,  V.  a.  [i.  doled  ;i>p. doling,  doled.]  To  deal  out;  to 
distribute. 

Dole'-FIsh,*  71.  That  portion  of  the  fish  caught  in  the 
North  Seas  which  the  fishermen  receive  for  their  allow- 
ance. Crabb.  [piteous ;  woful ;  rueful ;  sad- 

Dole^fOl,  a.  Sorrowful;  dismal;  melancholy;  afllicted ; 

Dole'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  doleful  manner ;  sorrowfully. 

Dole'eOl-n£ss,  71.  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  dismalness. 

Dole'-M£ad'6w,*  71.  A  meadow  in  which  several  persons 
have  a  share.  j3sA. 

fDo'LENT,  a.  [dolens^  L.]  Sorrowful.  Chalmers. 

DSl'e-rite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  species  of  trap-rock,  composed 
of  augite  and  felspar.  Lyell. 

D5le's6me,  (dol'sum)  a.  Melancholy;  doleful.  Pope. 

Dole's6me-lY}  (ddrsum-le)  ad  In  a  dolesome  manner. 

Dole'86me-n£ss,  (doi'sum-nSs)  n.  Gloom ;  melancholy. 

D6L'j-jEH63,*7t.  [Gr.]  {Bot.)  The  couhage  orcowitch  plant. 
HamiUon. 

DSl-i-jBhu'rvs,*  a.  [SoXixovpoi.]  Literally,  long-tailed ; 
applied  to  a  verse  having  a  redundant  syllable.  Crabb. 

DSl'i-mXn,*  n.  A  long  kind  of  vest  worn  by  the  Turks. 
Scott. 

D6'-LlT-TLE,  n.  One  who  performs  little.  Bp.  Richardson. 

Doll,  n.  [contraction  of  Dorothy.']  A  girl's  puppet  or  baby. 

D6l'lar,  71.  [daler,  D.]  A  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  &c.  Value  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  100  cents,  or  a  little  more  than  four 
shillings  sterling. 

DOl'man,*  tu  a  robe  formerly  given  by  the  Grand  Seignor 
to  the  janizaries  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadan.  Crabb. 

Dol'p-mite,*  71.  (JtfiTi.)  A  species  of  limestone  containing 
magnesia.  Lyell, 

Oo'LpR,  [do'lpr,  S.  jr.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.;  dai'pr,  JVares, 
Entick.]  n.  [dolor,  L.]  Pain ;  pang ;  grief;  sorrow ;  com- 
plaint. 

D6l-p-r1f'ek^oCs,  a.  Producing  pain.  Wkitalcer. 

Ofiti  ■P-rIf'JC,  a.  Causing  grief  or  pain.  Ray. 

l)6L-0-Rll'i-C^L,fl.  Causingpain  or  sorrow.  Cocke--am.  [R.] 


D6L'0-RiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap-rock.  Seudanufrt 
Ddz-Q-Mo' sOy*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a  solt  and  pat.etil 

manner.  Crabb.  V^^^ 

DOl'p-rovs,  a.  Sorrowf\il ;  doleful ;  dismal ;  painful    Ba 
D6L'p-RoGs-Ly,  ad.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully.  Bale. 
D6l'p-roDs-n£ss,*  n.  Sorrowfulness.  Brande. 
D6l'phjn,  71.  [delphiny  L.J  The  name  of  a  cetaceous  fisb 

or  mammal,  of  an  oblong  body,  and  a  narrow,  sharp 

snout,  that  preys  upon  other  fish:  —  applied  al^o  to  the 

coryphiBTia  or  coryphene,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  itM 

colors  when  dying. 
D6l'phiw-£t,*7i.  a  female  dolphin.  SmuH. 
DSl'ph(N-Fly,*  71.  An  insect  of  the  aphis  tribe,  destruc* 

tive  to  beans.  Farm.  Ency. 
Dolt,  n,  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead 
fDOLT,  u.  71.  To  behave  foolishly.  JVew  Custom. 
DoLT'jSH,  a.  Stupid ;  mean ;  dull.  Bale. 
DoLT'isu-LV,*  oi.  In  a  doltish  manner ;  stupidly.  BaiUif 
D6lt'ish-n£ss,  7i.  Folly;  stupidity    Sidney. 
D6m,  71.  [Sax.]  Power ;  dominion.  —  It  is  found  only  in  com 

position  ;  as,  kingdom^  dukedom,  earldom.  —  Q,uality ;  state 

condition  ;  a.Bjfi-eedom,  Whiter. 
D6m,*  71.  [dominusj  L.]  A  title,  in  the  middle  ages,  given 

to  the  pope,  and  afterwards  to  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries 

and  some  monastic  orders ;  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 

the  do7iof  the  Spaniards.  Brande. 
tDdM'A-BLE,  a.  Tamable.   Cockeram. 
tD6M'A-BLE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  tamable.  Scott. 
tD6M'AGE,*  71.  Subjugation.  Hobbes, 
Dp-MAiN',  (dp-man')  n.  [domainej  Fr.]  Dominion  ;  empire ; 

possession  ;  estate ;  the  land  about  a  mansion-house  oc 

cupied  by  the  owner.  —  (£71^.  law)  That  portion  of  the  ter 

ritorial  possessions  of  a  lord  which  be  retains  in  his  own 

occupation ;  demesne. 
Do'm^l,  a.  (Astrol.)  Relating  to  a  house.  Addison.     [Cyc. 
Dq-ma'ni-al,*  a.  Relating  to  domains  or  landed  estates.  P. 
Dome,  71.  [dome,  Fr.]  (^rc/t.)  A  spherical  or  concave  ceiling 

over  a  circular  or  polygonal  building ;  a  hemispherical 

arch  or  cupola;  a  building;  a  house.    95" "There  is  a 

strong  propensity,  particularly  in  the  people  of  London, 

to  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  room;  but 

this  is  contrary  to  all  our  dictionaries."  fVaUcer. 
DoMED,*^d6md)  a.  Having  a  dome.  P.Mag, 
Domes'day,  (domz'da)  n.  See  Doomsday. 
DoME'-SHAPED,*  C-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  a  dome.  Bucklana 
tD6]viE9'MAN,  (d8mz'm5in)7i,  A  judge  j  doomsraan.  Widifft. 
I>P-m£s'tic,7i.  a  servant,  or  one  who  is  hired  or  employed, 

and  who  resides  in  tiie  house  or  family: — a  sort  of 

American  cotton  cloth. 
Dp-M£s'Tjc,  a,  [domesticusy  L.]  Belonging  to  the  house; 

private  ;  done  at  home  ;  inhabiting  the  house  ;  not  wild ; 

belonging  to  one's  country  or  home;  not  foreign;  intestine. 
Dp-mEs'ti-c^l,  a.  Same  ^.s  domestic.  Hooker.  [R.] 
Dp-Mfis^Ti-c^L-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  domestic  affairs. 
tDp-m£s'T}-c^NT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  same  family,  ^r 

E.  Dering. 
Dp-m£s'TI-CATE,  v.  a.  [7.  domesticated  ;j7p.domesticat 

iNG,  domesticated.]  To  make  domestic;  to  familiarize, 

to  render,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  family. 
Dp-M;£s-T}-CA'TipN,*7i.  The  act  of  domesticating.  ^aTn&s 
Do-MEs-Tlg'j-Ty,*7i..  Domestic  life  or  liabits.  Q:u.  Rev, 
D6m'ett,*  71,  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp  is  cotton 

and  the  weft  woollen.  Booth. 
Dom'i-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  shaped  like  a  dome.  Loudoiu 
Dom'i-cIle,  71.  [domicUium^  L. ;  domidle,  Fr.]  A  house;  a 

residence ;  an  abode. 
D&M'I-cTle,*  v.  a.  [i.  domiciled  ;  ;7p.  domiciling,  domi- 
ciled ]  To  domesticate;  to  establish  the  residence  of 

Talfoura. 
D6M-i-ciL'i^-Ry,  (d8m-e-sTl'ygi-r?)  o.  Relating  to  an  abode , 

intruding  into  private  houses.  Burke. 
D6M-j-clL'f-ATE,  V,  fl.  [i.  domiciliated  ;  pp  dohiciliat 

iNo,  domiciliated.]  To  render  domestic ;  to  domesticate 
IDdM'j-FV,  V.  a.   [domijicoj  L.]   To  tame;  to  divide  into 

houses. 
D&M'i-NA*  n.   [L.]    (Law)  A  title  given  to  honorable 

women  who  anciently,  in  their  own  right,  held  a  barony 

Ora66. 
D6M'j-N-4.rfCE,*  )  71.    Predominance;  ascendency;  rule 
D5m'i-nan-cv,*  i     authority.  Ch.  Ob,  [r.] 
Ddiff'i-NANT,  a.  [dominaTis,  L.]    Predominant;  presiding 

prevailing.  Milton.  Qu.  Rev.    "  This  word  ip  getting  into 

general  use."  Ec  Rev, 
Dom'i-n^nt,"^  71.  (MusJ)  That  sound  which  makes  a  fiftb 

to  a  final.  Crabb, 
D5m'i-nate,  D.  71.  To  predominate.  Dryden,  [r.] 
D6M'i-NATE,  «.  a.  To  govern  ;  to  rule.  Twiss. 
D5M-i-WA'TipN,  71,  Power ;  dominion ;  tyranny. 
D6M'i-N4.-Ti[VE,  a.  Imperious;  governing.  Sandys.    [R.J 
DQm' i-NA-TQRy  71.    [L.]  The  presiding  or  predominan 

power  or  influence ;  a  governor ;  a  ruler.  Donne. 
DOM'i-NE,*  n.   [domimts,  L.]   A  cant  term  for  a  school 

master ;  a  teacher.   Locke. 
D6M-J-NEER',  i'.7i.  [dominor^li.]  [i.  domihexrbd;^.ccw 
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iivxBm  3,  DOMINEERED.]  To  rulc  !n  an  insolent,  over- 
beaiinB  or  haughty  manner ;  to  lord ;  to  swell ;  to  bluster. 

D6m-j-nIer',  V.  ffi.  To  govern.  Walpole.  [R.] 

DoM-i-NEER'iNG,*  p.  c  RuUng  With  insolence ;  governing. 

Dp-MlN'i-c^L,  a.  Noting  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday ;  per- 
taining to  the  Lord.  —  Dowinical  letter j  a  letter  (one  of  the 
first  seven  in  the  alphabet)  .which  represents  Sunday  in 
almanacs, 

Op-mTn'1-ca.l,  71.  The  Lord's  day.  Hammond.  [R.] 

Dp-Mtw'i-CjjLN,*  n.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Dp-MiN'j-CAN,*  a.  Belonging  to  St.  Dominic.  Milton. 

DGm'i-nie,*  n.  A  term  vulgarly  applied  to  a  schoolmaster 
in  Scotland.  Jamieson.  See  Domine. 

Dp-MTN'ipN,  (dp-mln'yiin)  n.  Sovereign  authority ;  rule ; 
empire;  reign  ;  strength  j  force;  power;  right  of  posses- 
sion or  use ;  territory;  region^  district. 

06m'|-no,  n.  [It.]  pi.  d6m'I-no9.  A  hood  worn  by  can- 
ons of  a  cathedral ;  a  woman's  mourning  vest;  a  masquer- 
ade garment ;  a  game. 

'i6M'i-jvd-Sf*n.  [L.]  ph  vQMfi-Ni.  Master;  sir:— a  title 
anciently  given  to  a  clergyman,  gentleman,  or  lord  of  a 
manor,  Msh. 

Don,  n.  [doniinusj  L.]  A  Spanish  title,  formerly  given  only 
to  noblemen,  but  now  of  general  application :  — used  in 
ludicrous  or  familiar  style  for  a  person  of  wealth  or  im- 
portance. 

Hon,  v.  a.  [To  do  oTu]  To  put  on;  to  invest  with.  Shak. 
5J5"This  word,  said  by  Johnson  to  be  obsolete,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Brockett,  in  common  use  in  the  north  of  England. 

Do'na-rv,  71.  [donarium,  L.]  A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 

Dp-NA'Tlpw,  71.  [donatio,  L.j  The  act  of  giving;  the  thing 
given;  gift;  present;  benefaction;  the  grant  by  which 
any  thing  is  given.  [^i/i. 

DoN'VTl?M,*  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Donatists.  -3Jp.  H^hit- 

D6n' VTlsT,*  71.  A  follower  of  Donatus,  a  theologian  of  the 
fourth  century.  Hooker. 

D6n-a-tIs'ti-c^L.*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Donatists.  Fuller. 

DdN'^-TlfVE,  [don'^-tiv,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm, ;  do'n?-tiv, 
5.  JT.  IF6.]  71.  A  gift ;  a  largess ;  a  present ;  a  benefice  given 
by  a  patron  without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institu- 
tion or  induction  by  his  order. 

D6N'^-TfvE,*  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation.  Smart.' 

D6rf'^-Tp-Ry,*  n.  (^Scotch  law)  A  person  on  whom  the  king 
bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that  has  fallen  to  the 
crown.  Crabb. 

Dd'jvlx*  71.  [L.]  A  bivalve  shell-fish.  Scott. 

D6ne,  (dun);p.  from  Do.  See  Do.  —  When  done  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  agreed,  in  concluding  a  bargain  or  wager, 
Johnson,  and  some  otlier  lexicographers,  call  it  an  inter- 
jection.   In  such  cases,  it  is  used  elliptically  for  It  is  done. 

fDGPTE,  (dun)  The  old  m^Ttrtiiie  of  jDo.  Spenser.  [dys. 

Do-NEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  donation  is  made.  SirM.  San- 

Do'ni-Om,*  71.  (Chent.)  A  metal  lately  discovered  in  the  da- 
vidsonite. 

D6n'jpn,  (dSn'jun)  n.  [corrupted  to  dM7ig'eo7i.]  A  keep  for 
prisoners  in  the  middle  of  a  feudal  castle.  See  Dungson. 

D6n'k:?y,*  n,  A  childish  word  for  an  ass.  Qu.  Rev. 

D6n'jv4,*  71.  [It. ;  doiiaf  Sp.,  a  woman,  a  lady."]  The  Span- 
ish title  for  lady.  Q_u.  Rev. 

DGn'NjJ,t,7i.  An  idle  fellow.  Granger.  [North  of  England.] 

Do'nor,  n.  [dono,  L.]  One  who  gives,  or  makes  a  donation. 

DSn'shjp,  n.  Q,uality  of  a  gentleman  or  knight.  Hudibras. 

DSn'zel,  n.  [doniello.  It.]  A  page  ;  a  servant ;  an  esquire. 

Doo'dle,  71.  A  trifler  ;  a  simple  fellow. 

Doo'DLErSXcK,*  71.  A  provincial  name  of  the  Scotch  bag- 
pipe. Sir  O.  Head. 

tD66LE,  (dol)  n.  Dole.  Spenser. 

Doo'lv,*  n.  A  sort  of  easy  palanquin  for  conveying  the 
sick.  Crabb. 

Doom,  w.  a.  [i.  doomed;  pp.  dooming,  doomed.]  To  con- 
demn ;  to  pronounce  condemnation  upon  any  ;  to  send  to 
punishment  judicially  or  authoritatively  ;  to  destine.  [To 
tax  by  estimate  or  at  discretion.  — New  England.  Pid&- 
enring,\ 

C66m,  n.  Judicial  sentence;  judgment;  the  final  judg- 
ment, condemnation;  state  to  which  one  is  destined; 
fate  •  destiny  ;  lot ;  ruin  ;  destruction. 

J66M'^(?^e,*  71,  A  fine  or  penalty.  Laws  of  J^ew  Hampshire. 

fDdoM'FOii,  o.  Full  of  destruction.  Drayton. 

D66m$'i>ay,  71.  The  day  of  final  judgment. 

D66m^'day-Book,  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  made  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  lands  of  England  were  registered.  Camden. 

D66m§'ivian,  n.  A  judge.    SeeDoMESMAN. 

Door,  (dor)  n.  The  entrance  of  a  house  ;  the  gate  that  closes 
and  opens  the  entrance;  entrance;  portal;  passage;  av- 
enue. 

Door'-Case,  71.  The  frame  in  which  the  door  is  enclosed. 

f  OCOR'IN&,  (dQr'ing)  n.  A  door-case.  Milton. 

C6oR'-kiiEP'¥R,  Mor'k5p'?r)  n.  A  porter.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Co^r'-Nail,  (dor'nal)  n.  The  nail  on  which,  in  ancient 
doors,  the  knocker  struck  ;  a  nail  to  fasten  a  door. 

Door'-PAn-el,*  71.  The  panel  of  a  door.  HawUiiis. 

OooR'-PosTJ  71.  The  post  of  a  door. 


Dopr'-STll,*  n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  :1bot  tf  a  ioof 

threshold.  John.  m. 
'DboR'sT^ATt,  n.  Entrance  or  place  of  a  door.  Warburton. 
D6q'ui:t,  fd5k'?t)  n.  See  Docket. 
Dor,  17,  a.  See  Dobh. 
Dor,*  n.  The  clock-beetle ;  a  buzzing  insect  that  files  in  the 

night.  Orahh. 
Dp-ra'd5,*  n,   [Sp.,  .g^f,]    A  large,  voracious,  beautifti/ 

fish,  of  the  spinous  kind ;  sword-fish :  —  a  southern  con 

stellation.  Scott. 
D6-REE',  or  Do'REE,  [d5-re',.  Ja.  Wb.  Toddf  d5'rS,  Sm.]  n. 

[dorce,  Fr.]  A  fish  having  yellow  or  gilt  sides,  commonlv 

called  John  Dory. 
T)6'Ri-^Nj*  n.  A  native  of  Doris.  P.  Cyc. 
Do'ri-a.n,  a.  [dorien,  Fr.]  Relating  to  Doris  or  Doria  ;  Doric. 
DSr'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Doris;  noting  the  most  ancient  oi 

the  Grecian  orders  of  architecture,  invented  by  the  D« 

rians. 
D6r'j-cI§m,  n.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom.  Boyle. 
Do'rI^M,*  71.  Same  aa  Doricism. 
DOR'M^N-cy,  71.  Quiescence ;  sleep.  Bp,  Horaley. 
Dor'm^nt,  a.  [dorTnant,  Fr.]  Being  asleep  or  in  a  sleeping 

posture;  sleeping;  quiescent;   not    enforced;   private' 

not  public ;  concealed ;  not  divulged  ;  leaning. 
Dor'mant,  71.  A  large  beam ;  a  sleeper ;  dormer  Fairfax 
Dor'mer,  71.  {Mrch.)  A  large  beam;  a  dormant:  —  a  win- 
dow set  in  the  roof  or  sloping  side  of  a  house.  Franeis. 
Dor'mer-WIn'dow,*?!.  {Arch.)  A  window  made  in  tha 

roof  of  a  house.  Smart, 
Dor'mj-tIve,  n.    [dormio,  L.]    (Med.)   A  soporific  medJ< 

cine ;  an  opiate. 
Dor'MI-tIve,*  a.  Causing  sleep ;  somniferous.  Perry. 
DoR^iaj-Tp-RY)  n.  A  large  sleeping  apartment  capable  of 

containing  many  beds;  a  place  to  sleep  in.  £p.  Hall.    A 

burial;place.  Ayliffe. 
Dor'moOse,  71.  A  small  animal  which  passes  a  large  part 

of  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
DoRN,  n.  [dortij  Germ.]  A  fish  ;  the  thornback. 
DoR'Npc,  or  DoR^Nfc,  71.  A  stout,  figured  linen  cloth  j  als« 

linsey-woolsey. 
fDORP,  71.  [dorp,  Teut.]  A  small  village.  Dryden. 
fDoRR,  V.  a.  [tor,  Teut.]  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise 

Hales. 
Dorr,  n.    A  buzzing  insect;  the  clock-beetle.   See  Don 

Browne.  _ 
Dorr'bee-tle,*  n.  A  buzzing  insect ;  the  dorr.  Goldsmith, 
fDoRR'l^R,  71.  A  drone.  Robinson. 
Dorr'fly,*  71.  An  insect;  the  cockchafer.  Milton. 
DoRK'HkWK,*  n.  A  bird  ;  called  also  the  goatsuclzer.  Pej^ 

nant. 
DOr'rpck,*  71.  A  stout,  figured  linen,  made  at  Dorrock,  ia 

Scotland^  and  used  for  table-cloths,  &c.  fV.  Ency. 
DbjR'SAL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  growing  on  the  back. 
fDoR's^LE,*  71.  A  kind  of  old  tapestry;  dorsel.  Ash. 
fDoRSE,  n.  A  canopy.  Sutton., 
DoR'siEiL,  71.  [dorsaie,  L.]  A  pannier  for  a  beast  of  burden 

Scott.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff;  a  rich  canopy  ;  the  cur 

tain  of  a  chair  of  state.  Ash. 
Dor'ser,  71.  A  pannier  ;  a  dorsel.  Beawm.  fy  Ft, 
Dor-sj-erXn'jEHJ-ate,*  n.   (Ent.)  An  order  of  annelli 

dans  or  red-blooded  worms.  Braiide. 
DbR-sIr']5R-oCs,  )        j  [dfyraum  fero,  L.]    )  {BoL)  Bearing 
Dor-sIp'a-roGs,  j    '    }  [dorsum  paHo,  L.]  J     or  producing 

seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves. 
t)'6R'ai;M,  n.  [L.l  The  back;  a  ridge  of  a  hill.  Walton. 
fDORT'VRE,  (dbrt'yiir)  71.  A  dormitory.  Bacon. 
Do'rv,  n.  A  fish.  See  Doree. 
Do'ry,*  71.  The  name  of  a  small  boat.  Ch.  Brown. 
Dose,  n.  [(^(Stij.J  That  which  is  given  at  one  time,  as  a 

quantity  of  medicine;  any  thing  nauseous,  or  given  as  a 

dose. 
Dose,  V.  a,  [i.  dosed;  jjp.  dosino,  dosed.]  To  proportion 

a  medicine  properly ;  to  give  physic  or  any  thing  nau 

seous. 
Do'siSy  n.  [Jdo-if.]  A  dose.  Dr.  Jackson,  [r.] 
Dp-s6l'P-9^y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine.  Roio* 

botham. 
D6ss,*  V.  a   To  attack  with  the  horn  ;  to  toss.  Farm.  Ency 

[Local,  England.] 
Dos's^R,  71.  {dossier,  Fr.]  A  basket ;  a  pannier.  B.  Jonson* 

See  Dohser 
Dds'siL,  71.  [dosil,  old  Fr.]  (Med.)  A  pledget ;  a  nodule  or 

lump  of  lint,  to  be  laid  on  a  sore.  Wiseman. 
Dost,   (dust)  [diist,  S.  ?K  P.  J*.  Ja.  ^.  Sm.;  — sometime* 

pronounced  dflsi.]  u.  The  second  person  sing,  from  Do 

See  Do. 
D6t,  71.  A  small  pomt  or  spot ;  a  period. 
D6t,  v.  a.  [i.  DOTTED  ;  pp.  dotting,  dotted.]  To  mark  witl] 

specks.  Burke. 
D5t,  v.  71.  To  make  dots,  spots,  or  points. 
Do'TApE,7i.  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  exces-^ive  fondness. 
Do'TAL,  a.  [dotaZw,  L.]    Given  as  a  portion  or  dower  — 

DoUil  property^  {Law)  property  which  a  wife  brings  \^  « 

husband.  Oarth. 
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fp6^TA.JXTy*  ru  A  doter ;  a  dotgrd.  Shak. 

Dc'T^RD,  n   O  He  whose  intellect  is  Impaired  by  age. 

Do't^rd-ly,  <u2.  Like  a  dotard;  stupid.  More. 

Dp-TA'TlpN,  7^  [dotatio,  Im]  Act  of  endowing;  an  endow- 
ment 

Dote,  v.  n.  [i  dotkd  ipp.  dotino,  doted.]  To  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  age,  passion,  or  fondness ;  to  be  in  love  to 
extremity.  —  To  dote  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. 

fpdT'ED,  a.  Stupid.  Spemer. 

Dot'er,  71.  One  who  dotes  or  dotes  upon. 

t Dotes,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Natural  endowments.  B.  JoTison. 
)6th,*  (duth)  fduth,  S.  fV.  P.  F.  Sm.;  doth,  Wh]  v.  The 
tJiird  person  singular  from  Do.  See  Do. 

DoT'fNG,*  p.  a.  Fond  to  excess  ;  foolishly  or  weakly  fond 

DoT'iNG-iiV,  ad.  With  excessive  fondness  or  weakness. 

DoT'JNG-Nfiss,*  n.  Cluldishness  J  excessive  fondness. 
Scott. 

DoT'iSH,*ffl.  Childishly  fond  ;  weak ;  stupid.  Scott, 

DQt'tard,  Ti,  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting.  Bacon, 

DSt'ted,*;?,  a.  Marked  with  spots;  spotted. 

D6t'ter-El,  n.  A  bird  of  various  species ;  a  foolish  bird. 

Ddu-A-NEER',  (d3-j-ner')  n.  [douanier,  Fr.]  An  officer  of 
customs.  Gh-ay. 

UOOb'le,  (dub'bl)  a.  [double^  Fr.]  Two  of  a  sort;  being 
in  pairs  ;  twice  as  much  ;  twofold  ;  of  two  kinds  ;  two 
in  number;  having  the  power  of  two;  deceitful;  acting 
two  parts. 

DoOb'le,  (dub'bl)  od.  Twice  over ;  doubly.  Sioift  —  Double 
is  much  used  in  composition,  generally  for  doubly^  two 
ways  or  twofold. 

DoOb'le,  (dub^bl)  V,  a,  [i.  doubled  ;  pp.  doubling, 
DOUBLED.]  To  make  double ;  to  enlarge  by  addition  of 
the  same  quantity ;  to  have  twice  the  quantity ;  to  re- 
peat ;  to  add  one  to  another ;  to  fold ;  to  pass  round  a 
headlapd. 

DoOb'le,  (dub'bl)  V.  n.  To  increase  to  twice  the  quantity ; 
to  turn  back,  or  wind  in  running ;  to  play  tricks ;  to  use 
sleights. 

DoDb'le,  (dub'bl)  n.  Twice  the  quantity  or  number;  a 
turn  in  running ;  a  trick  ;  a  shift ;  a  counterpart,  as  his 
or  her  double. 

DoGb'le-bXr'r^LLED,*  (dub'bl-bSr'reld)  a.  Having  two 
barrels.  Ed.  R&v. 

DoDe'le-bit'ing,  a.  Biting  or  cutting  on  either  side. 

DoDb'i^e-bDt'toned,  (dub'bl-but'tnd)  a.  Having  two 
rows  of  buttons.  Qay. 

DoOb-le-char^e',  (diib-bl-charj')  v,  a.  To  charge  or  in- 
trust with  a  double  proportion.  Shdk. 

DoOe'le-Deal'er,  71.  A  deceitful,  insidious  person. 

DoGb'le-Deal'ing-,  n.  Artifice;  dissimulation;  deceit; 
duplicity;  deception  ;  fraud.  Skak. 

DoGb-le-dye',  u.  a.  To  dye  twice  over.  Dryden. 

DoDb-le-£d^ed',  (dub-bl-edjd')  a.  Having  two  edges. 

Double-Entendre,  (do'bl-an-t'in'dr)  tu  {double  en- 
trnte^  Fr.]  A  phrase  with  a  double  meaning,  the  more 
hidden  being  often  an  indelicate  one. 

DoDB-LE-EYED',(dub-bl-id')  a.  Of  deceitful  aspect.  Spert^ 
ser. 

Dot?B-LE-FACED',  (dub-bl-fastOo.  With  two  faces.  Mlton. 

DoDb'le-flo^']ered,*  (dub'bl-flcia'^rd)  a.  Having  a 
double  flower.  Smith. 

DoDb-le-f6rmed',  (dub-bl-fdrmd')  o.  Having  two  forms. 

DoCb'le-foOnt'ed,  0.  Having  two  sources.  Milton. 

DoOE'LE-FR6NT'ED,*(diib'bl-frunt'§d)a.Havinga  double 
front.  Moore. 

DoDb-le-&Tld',  v.  a.  To  gild  with  double  coating. 

DoDb'le-hAnd'ed,  a.  Having  two  hands.  OlanvUle. 

DoOb'le-h6ad'ed,  (dub'bl-hed'ed)  a.  Having  two  heads. 

DoCe'le-heart'ed,  a.  Having  a  false  heart.  Sandys. 

Dor;B-LE-t.6cK',  V.  a.  To  lock  or  fasten  twice.  Tatfer. 

DoDb'le-mean'ing,  a.  Having  two  meanings.  SkaJc. 

DoDb'le-mind'ed,  a.  Unsettled;  undetermined.  James. 

DoOB-iiE-MoOTHED',  (dub-bl-mouthd')  a.  Having  two 
mouths. 

DoOb'le-nat'VRBD,  (dub'bl-nat'yurd)  a.  Having  a  two- 
fold nature.  Younff. 

DoOb'le-n:£ss.  (dub'bl-nS&)  n.  State  of  being  double. 

DoDb-le-Plka',  (dub-bl-p!e')  71.  (Law)  A  plea  in  which  a 
defendant  alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  either  of  which  Is  sufficient  in  bar 
of  the  plaintiff's  action. 

DoDb'LE-Q.uar'rel,  (diib'bl-kwSr'rel)  n.  {Eng.  law)  A 
complaint  made  by  a  clerk  to  the  arcjfibishop  of  the  prov- 
ince, against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying  justice  in 
some  ecclesiastical  matter.  Cowel, 

DoDe'L]?b,  (diib'bl?r)  n.  One  who  doubles. 

DoDb-le-shade',  (diib-bl-shad')  v.  a.  To  double  the 
natural  darkness  of  the  place.  Milton. 

DotTB'LE-SHlN'jNG-,  a.  Shining  wlth  double  lustre.  Sid- 
ney. 

DoCb'let,  (dub'l^t)  n.  A  man's  garment  that  folds  close 
round  the  body;  a  waistcoat. — pL  douei.ets.  The 
same  number  on  both  dice ;  a  pair. 


DoCb'le-tSnoued',  (dub'bl-tungd')  «.  Deceitful.  I  V^ 

DoOb'l][N&,  71.  Act  of  making  double ;  a  trick  ;  a  shift. 
DoOb'ling-Nail,»  n.  A  nail  used  to  fasten  the  lining  of 

the  gun  ports  in  a  ship.  .Ssh. 
DoOb-l6ow',  (dub-13n')  n.  [doublon,  Fr. ;  doblon,  Sp  ]  4 

Spanish  coin,  being  double  the  value  of  the  pistole. 
DoDb'LV,  (diib'bl?)  ad.  Twice  ;  twofold ;  deceitfully.      , 
DoObt,   (dbdt)   V.  n,    [doiifttfir,  old  Fr.]    [i.  doubted;  pp. 

DOUBTING,  DOUBTED.]  To  question  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty; 

to  fear ;  to  suspect ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  demur ;  to  waver. 
DoObt,  (dsat)  V.  a.  To  hold  questionable  ;  to  think  ud 

certain ;  to  question ;  to  fear ;  to  suspect ;  to  distrust 
DoObt,  (dsflt)  n.  Unsettled  state  of  mind  or  opinion ;  un 

certainty  of  mind  ;  suspense ;  hesitation  ;  question  ;  scru 

pie ;  perplexity  ;  irresolution  ;  suspicion. 
DoObt'jJl-ble,  (dSfit'ii-bl)  a.  That  may  be  doubted. 
DoObt'er,  (dsat'er)  n.  One  who  doubts. 
DoObt'fOl,  (disat'ful)  a.  Full  of  doubts;  dubious;  am- 

biguous ;  obscure;  questionable;  uncertain;  equivocal' 

precarious. 
DbOBT'FOL-Ly,  (disat'fai-le)  ad.  With  doubt ;  dubiously 
DoObt'eOl-nEss,  (dSul'ffil-nes)  n.  Doubt ;  suspense. 
DoCbt'ing,  (diiut'ing)  n.  Scruple  ;  hesitation. 
DoObt'jng,*  (dBut'jng)  p.  a.     Cherishing  doubt;   hes* 

tating. 
DoCbt'ing-lv,  (dBut'ing-le)  ad.  In  a  doubting  manner. 
DoObt'less,  (dbut'les)  a.  Free  from  doubt  or  fear. 
DoObt'l^ss,  (dout'les)  ad.  Without  doubt;  unquestionably 
DoOBT'LEss-ty,  (dBQt'Ies-le)  ad.  Unquestionably. 
Douc,'^7i.  A  monkey  found  in  Cochin-China.  SmeUie^ 
tDdu'CED,  (dd's^d)  n.  [doucet,  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument 

Chaucer. 
fDou'c^T,  (d3's§t)  n.  [doucet,  Fr.j  A  little  custard.  Cot 

grave. 
DoO'CETS,  n.  pi.  See  Dowcets. 
Douceur^  rd&-sur')  [dfl-sur',  Stb.,*  da-siur',  Jii.;  d8'sar' 

K. ;  d6'sur\  Mavor.]  n.   [Fr.]     Sweetness ;  a  lure ;   a 

present ;  a  bribe. 
Douche,*  (dash)  n.  [Fr.l  A  jet  or  current  of  water  directed 

upon  some  part  of  the  body.  Brande. 
D6u-cIne',*  n.  [Fr.l  (-^rch.)  An  ornament  in  a  cornice.  Cr(Ab 
DoOcK'^R,  (duk'er)  71.  A  bird  that  dips  in  the  water.  Ray. 
DduGH,  (do)  71.   Paste  of  bread,  cake,  or  pies,  yet  un- 
baked. 
DOUGH'BAKED,  (do'bakt)  a.  Unfinished;  soft.  Donne.  / 

DouGH'-FACED,*  (do'filst)  o.  Cowardly ;  weakly  pliable     / 

Randolph.  I 

DouGtt'KNEAD-ED,  (do'uSd-ed)  a.  Soft;  capable  of  being 

kneaded  like  dough.  Milton.  ' 

Dough'nDt,*  (dCntit)  n.  A  piece  of  pastry  fried  or  boiled 

in  lard.  Parlces. 
DoOGH'Tf-Ly,*  (dsa'l^-le)  ad.  In  a  doughty  manner.  Fox. 
DoOgh'ti-nSss,  (dsa'te-nSs)  71.  Valor;  bravery. 
DbOGH'Ty,  (dbu'te)  a.    Brave;    valiant;    noble;   able; 

strong. —  Now  chiefly  used  ironically. 
DoilGH'TV-HlND-ED,*a.  Powerful  ;  Strong.  Shak 
DouGH'y,  (do'e)  a.  Soft  like  dough ;  soft.  Shak. 
DOUM,*  71.  An  African  plant  or  tree.  Hamilton. 
DbCsE,  V.  a.  [6vds.]   fi.  doused  ;  pp.  dousing,  doused.] 

To  put  overhead  suddenly  in  the  water.  —  (JVaut.)   To 

lower  or  slacken  suddenly,  as  the  sails. 
DoOSE,  D.  n.  To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water.  Hudibras* 
DbOsE,  V.  a.  To  strike.  See  Dowse. 
fDoOT.  V.  a.  [To  do  out.]  To  put  out.  Shak 
fDbOT'ER,  71.  An  extinguisher  for  a  candle.  Ray, 
Doux*  (dS)  a.  [Fr.]  {Mas.)    Noting  a  soft  and  sweei 

manner.  Crabb. 
D6vE,  (duv)  71.  A  species  of  pigeon ;  a  domesticated  of 

tame  pigeon. 
D6ve'-Cot,  (diiv'kSt)  n.  A  cage  for  doves  or  pigeons 
D6ve'-drAwn,*  a.  Drawn  by  dovea.  Shak. 
D6ve'-eyed,*  (duv'id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  a 

dove.  Fenton. 
DfivE'-HbOsE,  (dSv'hBds)  n.  A  house  or  cage  for  doves 
D6ve'L]ET,*  n.  A  little  dove  ;  a  young  dove   Booth. 
DSve'lIke,  (duv'llk)  a.  Resembling  a  dove.  Milton. 
D6ve§'foot,*  (diivz'fut)    71.    A  species    of   geranium 

Smart, 
D&VE'siilP,  71.  The  quality  of  a  dove.  Bp.  HaU. 
DCve'tail,  (duv'tal)  71.  A  joint  \i:^d  by  carpenters,  formed 

by  shaping  the  extremity  of  one  board  like  a  dove's  tail 

spread,  to  be  let  into  a  corresponding  indentation  of  an-' 

other  board,  so  as  to  join  them. 
DCve'TAIL,*  v.   a.     [u   dovetailed;    pp.   dotetailino 

DOVETAILED.]    To  joiu  Completely  bj^  means  of  dove- 
tails. Loudon. 
DftvE'TAiLEB,  (diiv'tald)  a.  Fastened  in  a  dovetail  way 
D6ve'tail-}NG,*  n.   The  method  of  joining  by  dove. 

tails.  Msh. 
D6v'|sh,  a.  Having  the  innocence  of  a  dove.  [r.j 
Do"^,*  71.  A  large  Arabian  boat.  Ed.  Rev. 
Dbi^'^BLE,  a.  Entitled  to  dower  ;  that  may  be  endowed 
D6i^'a-9-5R,  n.  [douairiirej  Fr.]  A  widow  possessed  of  a 

dower  from  a  deceased  husband ;  a  wLdow  who  hai 
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property  of  her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband,  and 
Bettled  on  herself  after  his  d  jcease  ;  i  widow  lady. 
.JbWc^Ts,  «.  pu   The  lestidea  ol  a  nart  or  stag.  B.  Jtm- 

son. 

DoiXt'dv,  n.  An  awkward,  ill -dressed  woman.  Shalt. 

po*'DY,  a.  Awkward  and  ill-dreased.  Qay. 

DoiX^'DY-isH,*  a.  Like  a  dowdy i  awkward;  ill-dreaaed. 
Byron. 

Do\V/?L,*  n.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  used  for  faatening 
pieces  of  timber  together,  or  for  connecting  the  joints  of 
boards,  or  the  fellies  of  wheels.  Francis. 

DoW^L,*  V,  a.  'i.  DOWELLED  ;  pp.  dowelunq,  dowblled.] 
To  fasten  wi^h  pins  of  iron  or  wood ;  to  unite  with 
t^oiia.  Loudon 

D6\^'^R,  (daa'eij  71.  [douairet  Fr.]  (Law)  The  portion 
which  a  widow  has  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her 
husband  after  his  decease ;  that  which  a  wife  brings  to 
her  husband  in  marriage. 

DoiS'']?RED,  (daa'erd)  a.  Having  a  dower.  Shak. 

Do>)V'']pR-LEss,  a.  Wanting  a  fortune  j  unportioned. 
Skak. 

Doi^'^R-y,  n.  A  marriage  portion  brought  by  a  wife  to 
her  husband  ;  dower.  See  Dower. 

DotJ^'l^s,  71.  A  coarse  Irish  linen  for  shirta 

tDo*l.E,  n.  A  feather.  Sluik. 

DoiX^N,  71.  ^daun,  Danish.]  Soft  feathers ;  soft  wool,  or 
tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the 
seeds  -f  any  thing  that  gives  repose :  — a  large,  open  plain, 
or  a  flat  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  sand-bank.  — pi.  Downs. 
Ridges  of  high  land,  such  as  lie  along  the  coasts  of 
Essex  and  Sussex,  in  England  ;  hence  roads  in  which 
ships  lie  otf  these  hilly  coasts  at  anchor. 

DoVi^N,  a.  [-j-Plain.  Fletcher.]  — Dejected  ;  as,  a  down  look. 

Vd^Njprep,  Along  a  descent;  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower  ;  from  the  source,  as  of  a  river  towards  its  mouth. 

Do^N,  ad.  On  the  ground  ;  tending  to  the  ground  or  from 
higher  to  lower ;  from  former  to  latter  times ;  out  of 
sight ;  below  the  horizon ;  to  a  total  subjection ;  into 
disgrace. —  Up  and  down^  here  and  there,  ramblingly. — 
Down  in  tlie  mouthy  dispirited  j  dejected,  Furby.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Do^N,  inter}.  An  exhortation  to  destruction  or  demoli- 
tion ;  as,  "  Down  with  them."  Skak. 

fDoiX^N,  V.  n.  To  pass  ;  to  be  current  5  to  descend.  Locke. 

fDoiX^N,  V.  a.  To  knock ;  to  subdue  j  to  conquer.  Sui- 
neu. 

DowN'-B£D,n.  A  bed  of  down.  Marquis  of  Halifax. 

fDo^N'cXsT,  71.  Sadness;  melancholy  look.  Beaum.  ^ 
FL 

Do^N'cisT,  a.  Bent  down ;  directed  to  the  ground ;  de- 
jected. 

Do'^N^ED,  a.  Furnished  or  stuffed  with  down.  Young. 

Do^N'fAll,  tu  Ruin ;  calamity;  a  sudden  fall ;  destruc- 
tion. 

Do^n'fAllen,  (doun'f^ln)  a.  Ruined  ;  fallen.  Shak. 

|D6aVn-^yved',  (dbiln-jivd')  o.  Hanging  down  like  the 
loose  cmcture  which  confines  fetters  round  the  ankles. 
Skak. 

DoiX^n'hA.wl,*  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  pull  down.  Jish. 

Po^n'hIwl,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  tied  to  the  upper  corner 
of  the  sail  to  pull  it  down.  ^sh. 

Do^N'heart-ed,  a.  Dejected  ;  spiritless. 

Do^n'hill,  71.  Declivity  ;  descent.  Dryden. 

Do^n'hIll,  a.  Declivous  ;  descending.  Con^eve. 

DoVi^N'l-\£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  downy.  Booth. 

Ddvl^N'L?ss,*  a.  Having  no  down.  Richardson. 

Doi^N'LOOKED,  (dSiin'lfikt)  a.  Appearing  sad. 

DoWN'LY-iNa,  a.  About  to  lie  in  or  lie  down. 

Do<i^N'l.Y-iNa-,  n.  Act  of  lying  down  ;  bed-time. 

DbVi^N'RiaHT,  (dofin^rit)  a.  Plain  ;  open;  direct;  blunt. 

DoN^^N'RiaHT,  (dbun'rit)  arf.  Plainly;  truly ;  directly. 

fDoWN'RiailT-L¥,  (dodn'rit-lp)  ad.  Downright.  Bar- 
row. 

DbVl'N'Ri&HT-N^ss,  n.  Honest  or  plain  dealing.  Todd. 

DoiS'N'rop-ino,*  a.  Distilling  downwards.  Shak. 

Do^n'-ShA're,*  n.  A  breast-plough  to  pare  off  turf  on 
downs   Loudon. 

DoWN''slT-TjNO,  71.  Rest;  repose.  Psai7n  cxxxix. 

tpo>^N'STEi:P-y,  a.  Having  a  great  declivity.  Florio 

DbASrrr'TRSD,  a.  Downtrodden.  SItak. 

Do^n'trod-den,  ^dsan'trSd-dn)  a.  Trodden  under  foot; 
trampled  upon.  Milton. 

Doi^n'ward,  a.  Moving  on  a  declivity;  tending  to  the 
ground  ;  declivous  ;  bending  ;  depressed  ;  dejected. 

Do^X^n'w^rd,    \  ad.  Towards  the  centre  ;  in  a  descending 

D6^X^N'WARD§,  S  course;  from  a  higher  situation  to  a 
lower ;  in  the  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent. 

Dow'N'WEED,  71.  Cottonweed    Barret. 

DoiS'N'y,  o.  Covered  with  or  made  of  down;  soft;  ten- 
der. 

jDo^X^RE,  (dSiir)  n.  [douaire^  Fr.]  Dower  Spenser.  See 
Dower. 

D6*'R?ss,*7i.  {Law)  A  woman  entitled  to  dower,  fioit- 
vier 


Do^^'rv,    n.    Same   as    dower  or  dowery.     Drydm      S« 

DOWEB. 

Pb^sE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  face.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Db^SE,*7i   A  slap  on  the  face.  SmarL  [Vulgar.] 

tDo'^ST,  n.  A  stroke  ;  a  dowse.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

I)dx-Q-iid(ji-'}-c^Zi,  a.  Relating  10  or  containing  a  doT 
>logy. 

Dqx-ol'q-GIZE,*  v.  «.  To  praise  by  using  doiologiea 
.dsh.  [R.] 

D<?x-6L'9-)?y,  (dpka-Sl'y-je)  71,  [86la  and  \6yos.]  A  forn 
of  praise  or  glorification  said  or  sung  in  divine  uervice 
commonly  at  the  close  of  a  prayer,  psalm,  or  hymn. 

Dox'y,  7t.  A  prostitute;  a  loose  wench.  Shak. 

Doze,  V.  71.  [i.  dozed  ;j)p.  dozipto,  dozed.]  To  slumber 
to  be  half  as'eep ;  to  dj-owse  ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  drow 
sineas. 

Doze,  v.  a.  To  stupefy;  to  dull.  Clarendon,  [&,} 

Doze,*  n,  A  light  sleep ;  a  slumber.  Perry. 

D6z'eN,  (duz'zn)  71.  [douzaine,  Fr.]  pi.  DOZEN  or  DOZ- 
ENS. The  number  of  twelve.  QCf  It  is  a  noun  plural  of 
number ;  as,  *'  one  dozen,  ten  dozen."  The  plural  form 
of  dozens  is  rarely  used. 

D6z'en,*  (diiz'zn)  a.  Twelve  ;  twice  six.  RaUigh 

Doz'^r  *  71.  One  who  dozes.  Smart. 

Do'zj-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  dozy.  Locke. 

DOZ'JNO-,  71.  Sluggishness.  Ld.  Chesterfield, 

Do'zy,  o.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy.  Dryden. 

DrXb,  71.  A  strumpet;  a  slut.  —  A  thick  woollen  clotli 
of  a  dun  or  dull  brown  color.  Shak. 

DrXu,  0.  71,  To  associate  with  strumpets.  Beaum.  Sf 
Fl 

Drab,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  drab ;  dull  brown.  Smart. 

DrX.b'b^r,*  n.  One  who  keeps  company  with  drabs 
Massing'er. 

DrXb'bing,  71.  Act  of  keeping  company  with  drabs. 

DrSb'bish,*  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  drab.  Richard- 
son. 

DrXb'ble,  v.  a.  To  draggle ;  to  trail  or  draw  upon  the 
wet  ground,  as  the  skirts  of  a  garment.  Hunter. 

DrXb'-C6l-9R,*  71.  The  color  of  fuller's  earth.  Sterne. 

DrXb'i.:]£R,  71.  (JVaut.)  An  additional  part  of  a  sail  laced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet  on  a  square  sail.  Crabb. 

Dra-cjb'na,*  71,  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
P.  Cyc. 

Dra^cXnth,*  n.  A  gum,  called  also  gum  tragacanth 
Booth. 

DrXchm,  (drSim)  n.  [drachma,  L.]  A  Greek  silver  coin  of 
small  value ;  a  Greek  weight.  See  Drachma.  —  In  out 
system  of  weights,  the  8th  part  of  an  ounce  troy ;  also 
the  16th  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  See  Dram. 

DRAfSH'M^j*  71.  [Spaxfili  Gr. ;  drachma,  L.]  pi.  drach' 
M^ ;  [Eng.  DRlfSiTMA^,  Shak.]  A  Grecian  coin  of 
small  value ;  a  Greek  weight  equal  to  2  dwt.  7  gr.  troy  : 
—  drachm.  Shak.  See  Drachm. 

Dra-ci'n^,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's 
blood ;  draconine.  P.  Cyc. 

Dra'co,*  n.  [L.]  The  Dragon,  a.  constellation.  Aiv^ 
worth. 

Dra-co'nine,*  71.  The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's  blood, 
called  also  dradna.  Brande. 

DttA-c6N'Tjc,*  a.  Noting  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
performs  one  revolution  from  her  ascending  node  to  her 
return  thither.  Crabb. 

Dra-c6n'tine,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  dragon.  Southey. 

DR4.'C&N'c^-L&Syn.  [L.]  pi.  DRACUNCULI.  A  worm ; 
a  plant. 

fDRiD,  a.  Terrible ;  formidable ;  dread.  Spenser. 

IDrAd,  pret.  of  Dread.  Feared.  Spenser. 

DrXff,  71,  Refuse  ;  lees  ;  dregs  of  a  fluid ;  sweepings. 

DrXfi-^ish,  a.  Worthless;  draffy.  Balp.. 

DRiFF'-TtJB,*  71.  A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding  wash  fni 
pigs.  .dsh. 

DEXFF'y,  a.  Worthless;  dreggy.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

DRiFT,  71.  A  drawing;  a  bill;  a  portion  of  men  drawn 
from  an  army ;  an  order  or  check  for  money ;  money 
drawn  from  a  bank  by  a  check  ;  a  plan  drawn.  — 
In  most  senses,  commonly  written  draught.  Sea 
Draught. 

Draft,*  v.  a.  \i.  drafted  ;  pp.  drafting,  drafted.] 
To  draw  out ;  to  call  forth  ;  to  detach.  Addisotu 

DrXfts^mAn,*  71.  One  who  makes  a  draft.  See  Draughts- 
man. 

DrXG-,  v.    a,    [i.  DRAQOED  ;  pp.     DRAGGING,  DRAGGED.]  TO 

pull  along  by  force;    to  draw  heavily  along;    to  pull 
about  with  violence  ;  to  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  tug. 

DrXg,  v.  n.  To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground. 

DrXg,  Tt.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water;  a 
dragnet;  an  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water ;  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand ;  a 
small  sledge  to  lock  a  carriage  wheel  in  descending  1 
hill  i  a  plank  sledge  or  vehicle  for  drawing  stones. 

DrXg-'g-le,  (dra.g'gl)  V.  a.  \i.  draggled  ;  pp.  dr*. 'hlino, 
DRAGGLED,]  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  the  gri.nnil 
to  drabble.  Oay 
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DrXo'cjle,  (di^g'gl)  V.  71,  To  grow  dirty  by  dragging. 

DrXg-'gle-tail,  n.  A  sluttish  woman.  Skftrwood. 

DrX&'gle-t AILED,*  a.  Untidy  j  draggling  on  the  ground. 
Moor, 

DRia'M^N,  n.  A  fisherman  who  uses  a  dragnet.  Hale. 

V)rX&'n£t,  71.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

DrAg'q-mXn,  n.  [tntfteman,  Turk  J  pi,  drXg'p-mXn§. 
An  interpreter  in  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

DrXg'pn,  n.  [dracoj  L.j  dragon^  Fr.]  An  imaginary 
winged  serpent,  much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  a  fiery,  shooting  meteor:  —  a  fierce,  violent 
man  or  woman  :  —  a  constellation  near  the  north  pole : 
--a  plant.  —  fZooZ.)  A  kind  of  lizard  or  saurian  rep- 
tile found  in  the  East  Indies. 

OrXg'pn,*  a.  Like  a  dragon;  fierce j  formidable.  Mil- 
tmu 

Dr1g-on~ade'j*  n,  [Fr.l  Dragoonade.  Seward. 

L>aXQ'(?N-BJEAM,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
ou  which  the  hip  or  angle  rafters  of  a  roof  pitch. 
iirande. 

DRXG-'QN-fiss,*  n.  A  female  dragon.  Chapman, 

Dr/Io-9-n£t^  n.  A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

DrXo'pn-fly,  n.  A  fierce  stinging  fly.  Bacoiu 

DrA&'Pn-Ish,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dragon.  Shak, 

DrXg'PN-like,  (I.  Furious;  fiery.  Shak. 

DrXg'9N§-blood,  (drag'iinz-blud)  n.  A  resin  obtained 
from  the  palm  calamus. 

DrXg'0N9-h£ad,  (drag^nz-hSd)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

DRXG'gjT-SHfiLL,*?!.  A  species  of  patella.  J3a?t, 

DrXg'qn-Tree,  n.  The  calamus;  a  species  of  palm. 

Dr^-gook',  71.  [draconarius^  L. ;  dragon,  Fr.]  A  soldier 
or  musketeer  who  serves  on  horseback  or  on  foot  as 
occasion  may  require;  a  species  of  cavalry.  —  A  variety 
of  pigeon. 

DRA-GbSN',  V.  a.  [i.  dragooned  ;  pp.  deaooonino,  dra- 
gooned.] To  give  up  to  the  rage  of  soldiers  ;  to  enslave 
by  soldiersj  to  compel  or  subdue  by  violent  measures. 

DrXg-66n-ade',  n.  Act  of  dragooning;  an  abandonment 
of  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.  Burnet. 

Dr^~g66n'er,*  71.  One  of  a  company  of  dragoons.  Clar- 
endon. 

DrXgs'mXn,*  n.  One  who  manages  a  drag.  Sir  O. 
Head. 

fDRAiL,  V.  a.  To  draw ;  to  drag ;  to  trail.  More. 

J-Draii,,  v.  n.  To  draggle.  Soutfi. 

Drain,  v.  o.  [t.  drained;  pp.  draining,  drained.]  To 
filter ;  to  draw  off  gradually ;  to  empty  by  drawing 
gradually  away ;  to  make  quite  dry;  to  exhaust;  to  ex- 
pend.j 

Drain,  n.  A  channel  for  water ;  a  watercourse ;  a  sink. 

Drain^a-BIiE,  a.  Capable  of  being  drained,  Sherwood. 

Drain' ^9-E,*  n.  The  act  or  art  of  draining.  Ed.  Rev. 

Drain'ier,*  n.  One  who  drains ;  a  sort  of  strainer.  W. 
Ency. 

Drain'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  making  drains,  or  of  carrying 
off  water, 

Drake,  n.  The  male  of  the  duck  :  —  a  small  piece  of  artil- 
lery, corrupted  from  draco,  a  dragon. 

DrXm,  71.  \drachma,  L.]  In  weight,  the  16th  part  of  an 
ounce  avoirdupois  ;  the  8th  of  an  ounce  troy ;  a  drachm :  — 
an  indefinitely  small  quantity :  —  such  a  quantity  of  spir- 
ituous liquor  as  is  usually  drunk  at  once ;  spirits  ;  dis- 
tilled liquor. 

DrXm,  v.  n.  To  drink  drams.  [Vulgar.] 

Dra'MA,  or  DrXm'a,  fdra'm?,  S.  F. ;  dfA'm^j  P.  Ja.  K. 
Wb. ;  dra'm?  or  drS,m'^,  W.  ,*  dram'ei,  E,  Sm. ,-  dra'm?.  or 
dr'i'm^,  a.]  n.  [Spdjia,]  A  poem  accommodated  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  pcsm  in  which  the  action  or  narrative  is  not  re- 
lated, but  represented  ;  a  tragedy;  a  comedy  ;  a  play  ;  a 
theatrical  entertainment. 

Dr^-mXt'ic,        i  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form  of  a 

Dra-mXt'j-cal,  )     drama  ;  represented  by  action. 

Dra-mXt'i-cal-LY,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner. 

D<RXM'A-Tlii  PEJ^so'if^,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  The  characters  or 
persons  represented  in  a  drama.  Johnson. 

DRXM'A-TtsT,  7u  A  writer  of  dramas  or  plays. 

DrAm'^-TIZE,*  7).  a.  [i.  dramatized  ;  j7jj.  dramatizing, 
DBAMATizED.]  To  adapt  to  scenical  representation;  to 
give  the  form  of  a  drama  to.  Knight. 

DRXM'^-TtJR-g-Y,*  n.  [6pdfia  and  ^pYOv.l  The  science  or 
art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  representation.  Brande. 

DrXm'-CGp,*  n.  A  cup  or  vessel  to  hold  drams.  Szoi/i. 

DrXm'-DrInk-er,  n  One  who  drinks  drams.  Bp. 
Berkeley. 

DRXM'-DRtNK-iNG,*  n.  The  practice  of  drinking  drams. 
Hawkins. 

DrXnk,  i.  from  Drink.  See  Drink. 

DrXnk,*  n.  A  name  for  the  wild  oats  which  infest  corn. 
Craho. 

[■Drape,  v.  n.  [drap,  Fr  J  To  make  cloth  ;  to  jeer.  Bacon. 

Drap'^p.,  71.  One  who  deals  in  cloth.  Boyle. 

DRA'piiR-iED,*  |_dra'per-(d)  a.  Furnished  with  drapery. 
Sir  6.  Templo- 


Dra'per-v,  n.  [draperie,  Fr.]  Cloth-worlr ,  the  trade  ot 
making  cloth;  cloth;  woollen  stuff's,  —  (Sculpture  Si 
Painting)  The  represuijtations  of  dress,  curtains,  ard 
han  sings. 

fDRA^ET,  71.  Cloth  ;  coverlet.  Spejiser. 

DrXs'tJc,  a.  [dpdartKos,]  (Med,)  Powerful ;  active,  ab  a 
cathartic,  \ 

DrXs't;cs,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  which  speedily  and 
effectually  purge,  trabb 

DrAugh,  (drif)  n  Refuse;  swill;  draff.  Shak.  iee 
Draff. 

DrXught,  (drift)  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out,  or  drawing 
up,  liquids  in  d/inkin^;  a  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at 
once ;  the  act  of  drawing  carriages ;  the  state  of  being 
drawn;  delineation;  sketch;  outline,  plan,  or  ')r.heme 
written ;  a  picture  drawn  ;  the  act  of  sweeping  rith  a 
net;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by  once  dravving  the 
net ;  a  sink ;  a  drain  ;  a  jakes ;  the  depth  of  the  lowest 
point  of  a  ship,  or  the  depth  which  a  vessel  draws,  or 
sinks  in  the  water.  —  In  some  senses  it  v  commonly 
written  draft  See  Draft. 

DrXught,  (drift)  v.  a.  To  draw  out.  Addison,  Se? 
Draft. 

DrXught,*  (drift)  a.  Used  for  drawing,  at  "  a  draught 
horse": — drawn  out  in  small  quantities,  as  ^^drauglu 
cider."  .^sh. 

DrXught '-Board,*  n,  A  checkered  boifd  for  playing 
draughts.  Maunder, 

DRtuGHT'-C5M'PAsa-?s,*  n.  pi.  Compasses  which  are 
provided  with  several  movable  pointa  to  make  fine 
draughts  in  architecture,  &c,  Crabb. 

DrXught'-Hook,*  (drftft'huk)  n.  A  large  iron  hook  fixed 
on  the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage,  there  being  two  on  each 
side.  Crabb, 

DrXught '-Horse,  n.  A  horse  for  drawing  burdens, 
Smollett. 

DrXught'-HoOse,  (drift'hotia)  n.  A  house  in  which 
filth  is  deposited.  2  Kings  x. 

DrXughi?'-N£t,*  (drift'net)  n.  A  net  for  catching  fish. 
JDraytoTi. 

DrXughts,*  (drifts)  ti,  pi,  A  kind  of  game,  played  on  q 
checkered  board.  Johnson,  In  the  United  States  com 
monly  called  checkers. 

DrXughts'man,  (drifts'm^n)  n.  One  who  draws  plead- 
ings, writings,  pictures,  plans,  or  maps. 

DRiuGHTS'MAN-sHlp,*  71.  The  office  or  work  of  a 
draughtsman.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

fDRAVE,  i.  from  Drive.  Drove.  See  Drive. 

DrXw,  V,  a.  [i.  DREW  ;  pp.  drawing,  drawn.]  To  pull 
along ;  to  pull  or  move  forward  by  the  application  ol 
force  in  advance ;  to  extend,  as  a  line,  by  the  motion  of  a 
pen  or  pencil ;  to  extend  lengthwise  by  any  means;  ta 
haul ;  to  tug  ;  to  drag ;  to  attract ;  to  suck  ^  to  unsheathe  ; 
to  win  ;  to  extract ;  to  withdraw ;  to  eviscerate  ;  to  de- 
rive ;  to  allure;  to  delineate. —  To  draw  in,  to  contract, 
to  inveigle. —  To  draw  off,  to  extract  by  distillation;  to 
drain  out  by  a  vent ;  to  abstract.  —  71?  draw  on^  to  occa- 
sion ;  to  invite ;  to  approach ;  to  demand  payment  by 
or-der. —  71?  draw  over,  to  induce  to  change  a  party. —  To 
draw  out,  to  protract;  to  lengthen;  to  beat  out;  to  ex- 
tract ;  to  pump  out  by  insinuation  ;  to  induce  by  motive  j 
to  call  to  action  ;  to  range  in  battle.  —  To  draw  up,  ta 
form  in  order  of  battle  ;  to  form  in  writing. 

Draw,  v,  n.  To  pull ;  to  shrink ;  to  advance  ;  to  move  ;  to 
irritate,  as  a  blister  ;  to  practise  the  art  of  delineation. 

DrXw,  71.  The  act  of  drawing;  something  drawn  ;  the  lot 
or  chance  drawn. 

DrXw'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn.  More. 

DrAw'bXck,  n.  Any  loss  of  advantage,  or  reduction  from 
a  step  gained.  —  (Com.)  A  return  of  duties  on  exporta- 
tion, which  had  been  paid  on  the  goods  when  imported 

DRXw'BRID(j^E,  n.  A  bridge  made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  Jiindef 
or  admit  communication  at  pleasure.  Carew. 

DRAW'cXN-sjR,*7i.  A  blustering  bully.  Addison. 

DrXw'-CDt,*  71.  A  single  cut  with  a  knife  in  a  plant,  A-c. 
Loudon, 

DrXw-ee',  n.  One  on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

DrXw'er,  71.  One  who  draws  something ;  that  which  at- 
tracts ;  — that  which  is  drawn  out,  as  one  of  a  set  of  boxes 
in  a  bureau  or  case. 

Draw'er^,  n.  pi.  The  under  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
lower  limbs,  Johnson. 

DrXw'£^ear,*  71.  Furniture  or  harness  for  cart-horses, 
Crabb. 

Draw'ing,  71.  Delineation ;  representation.  Pope. 

Draw'Jng-MXs't:i?r,*  tu  One  who  teaches  drawing 
More. 

DrAw'ino-PEn,*  71.  A  pen  used  in  drawing  lines.  Aah. 

DRXw'jNGh-R66M,  71,  A  room  for  the  reception  of  com 
pany, 

DRXWL,  v.  n.    [i.  DRAWLED  ;  pp.  DRAWLING,  DRAWLED.]    T« 

Utter  any  thing  in  a  slow,  drivelling  way.  Bp.  Hall. 
Drawl,  v.  a.  To  drag  out  in  a  tiresome  manner.  Idler 
DrXwl,  71.  A  tiresome,  lingering  tone  of  voice.  Mason. 
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•RAwii'isro,*  p.  a.  Uttering  in  a  slow  or  drivelling  man- 
ner. 
Dhawz.'jno-z(£s8,'*  71.    A  protracted  manner  of  speaking. 

Baiteij. 
DrAwn,  p.  from  Draw.  See  Draw. 
UhAwn'-BXt-tle,*  n.     A  battle  in  which  both  parties 

claim  the  victory,  or  retire  upon  equal  terms.  Crabb. 
DRAw'NfiT,*  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger  sort  of  birds. 

Cr(U>b. 
ORAW'wfiLli,  n.  A  deep  well.  Grew. 
Dray,  n.  A  low  cart  or  carriage ;  a  car ;  a  dray-cart. 
Dray'-CXrt,  71.  A  low  cart  for  drawing  heavy  loads. 
Dray'-Horse,  71,  A  horse  which  draws  a  dray.  TatUr. 
DttAY'M^N,  71.  ,•  pi.  DRAYMEN.  One  who  drives  a  dray. 
DRAY'-PLoOan,  (-plsa)  n.  A  sort  of  plough.  Mortimer. 
tDRAz'EL,  (drlz'zl)  71.  A  worthless  wretch.  Hudibras. 
HufiAD,  (drfid)  71.   Habitual  fear ;  fear  mingled  with  awe  ; 

terror ;  the  person  or  thing  feared. 
OriIiad,  a.  Terriijle  ;  awful ;  venerable  in  a  high  degree. 
UrJ^AD,  (drSd)  V.  a.  [i.  dreaded  ipp.  dreading,  dreaded.] 

To  regard  with  great  fear,  terror,  or  aversion ;  to  fear  in 

an  excessive  degree. 
Ur£ad,  v.  II.  To  be  in  great  fear.  Deut.  i. 
tpR^AU'VBiiE,  a.  That  may  be  dreaded  or  feared. 
URiJAD'-BOLT-^D,*  a.  Having  a  dreadful  boU.  SItak. 
DaJiAD'ifR,  71.  One  who  dreads.  Swiji. 
DrEad'fOl,  a.  Terrible  i  frightful  i  terrific  j  horrible ;  dire- 
ful i  awful  J  venerable. 
Ur£ad'fOl-LV,  atZ.  In  a  dreadful  manner.  Drydsn. 
DitiiAD'FOL-Nfias,  ii.  auality  of  being  dreadful. 
Dr£ad'£.^ss,  a.  Fearless  J  intrepid.  Milton. 
Drj^ad'l.^ss-nBss,  n.  Fearlessness.  Sidney. 
DRj^AD'NAuaHT,*  (drSd'nStwt)  n,   A  thick  cloth  with  a 

long  pile.   fV.  Ency, 
Dr^am,  (drum)  n.  A  series  of  thoughts,  or  train  of  ideas, 

whicli  occupy  the  mind  during  sleep  j  a  revery  ;  an  idle 

fancy;  a  wild  conceit. 
UreaM,  (drum)  v.  n.  \i.  dreamed,  drea.mt  ;  -pp.  DnBAMirro, 

dreamed,  dreamt.]    To  have  a  series  of  thoughts,  or 

train  of  ideas,  in  sleep  j  to  imagine  j  to  think  idly  j  to  be 

sluggish ;  to  idle. 
Dream,  v.  a.  To  see  in  a  dream  \  to  fancy.  Drydcn. 
Dream'jbr,  n.  One  who  dreams  ;  an  idle,  fanciful  man  ;  a 

visionary;  a  mope;  an  idler. 
DRi^AM'^R-V,'*'  n.    A  habit  of  dreaming  or  musing.    Qu. 

Reo. 
tDRiiAM'F&L,  tt.  Full  of  dreams ;  dreamy.  Halopt. 
DREAM'I-Nfias,*  rt.  State  of  being  dreamy.  Ed.  Rev, 
DREAM'iNa-LV,  arf.  Sluggishly  J  negligently.  HitloeL 
Dreaai'i*:^ss,  a.  Free  from  dreams.  Camdm. 
Dream'less-lv,*  ad.  In  a  dreamless  manner.  Byron, 
Dr£amt,*  I.  &  p.    from  Dream.    Often  used  instead  of 

dreamed.  Qu.  Rev.  See  Drk.\h. 
DRriAivt'V)'''  a.    Full  of  dreams;  relating  to  dreams    Abp. 

iViiaiely. 
Drear,  (drer)  a.    Mournful  j   dismal  ;   gloomy  ;  dreary. 

Milton. 
tDREAR,  71.  Dread  ;  terror.  Spenaer. 
fDREAR'f-iiJSAD,  7i.  Horror;  dismalness.  Spenser. 
Dai^AR'[-JLV,  ad.  In  a  dreary  manner;  dismally.  Spmser. 
tDREAa'l-M^NX,  71.  Dismalness;  dread;  terror.  Spenser. 
Drear'i-n£s3,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  dreary. 
DRiiAR'y,  (drer'e)  a.  Drear;  gloomy;  dismal;  horrid. 
OaiiD^'E,  71.  A  net  or  drag  for  taking  oysters,  &c. :  — a  ma- 

cliine  for  clearing  canals  and  rivers :  — a  mixture  of  oats 

and  barley  sown  together. 

DRJ^DfjI^E,  V.  a.  [i.  DREDGED  ;  pp.  DREDOINO,  DREDGED.]    To 

gather  or  take  with  a  dredge ;  to  scatter  flour  on  any 

thing  whic>i  is  roasting. 
Dr£d(;i-e'-B6x^*     \  n.  A  box  used  for  dredging  or  scatter- 
DrISd^'jng-Box,*  i     in g  flour.  Ricliardson. 
DrSd^-e'm^n,*  71.    One  who  fishes  for  oysters  with  a 

dredge.   Crabb. 
Dr&D9']|^r,  n.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge: — a  box  to 

dred-ie  meat  with. 
DR^Dt^'fiva,'*'  p.  a.  Scattering  flour ;  Ashing  with  a  dredge. 
DRfiD^'jNG-iVlA-^HlNB'.*  71.  A  machine  for  taking  up  dirt 

from  the  bottom  of  mines,  &c.   Ure. 
tl^Rii^  y.  a.  To  suffer  ;  lo  endure.  Ray. 
Dree'lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  sulphate  of  baryta.  Dana, 
DRi^&'£i|-Ni^ss,  7t.  Fulness  of  dregs  or  lees. 
DR£:a'£r)SH,  a.  Foul  with  lees  or  dregs.  Harvey. 
Dal^a'^V)  0,'  Containing  dregs  ;  muddy  ;  feculent. 
DrEo^,    n.  pi.    That    which    remains    after    draining  ; 

sediment,   lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor;  dross;  refuse; 

scum;   recrement;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is  cor- 
rupted. 
Drein,  (dran)  v.  n.  To  drain.  Congreve.  See  Drain. 

DR&NCII,  v.  a.  [i.  DRENCHED  ;  pp.  DRENCHING,  DRENCHED." 

To  wet  thoroughly  ;  to  soak ;  to  steep  ;  to  saturate  witfi 
drink  or  moisture  ;  to  physic  violently. 
Dr^ncii,  n.  A  draught ;  a  swill ;  a  dose  of  medicine  for  a 
horse  or  other  beast;  a  strong  dose:  —  a  drain  or  chan- 
nel. 
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Dr£nch']?R,  n.  One  who  drenches. 

DRJ&NCH'|NG,*7i.  The  act  of  wetting  i  a  soaking.  .Sniiin 

+pR£NT,p.  Drenched.  Speojier, 

Dr£s3,  v.  a.  [dresser^  Ft.]  [z.  dressed;  pp.  dresbino, 
ORE9BED. —  Drest  is  ofteu  used.]  To  clothe  ;  to  in- 
vest with  clothes ;  to  invest ;  to  array ;  to  adorn  ;  t« 
deck ;  to  embellish ;  to  cover  a  Wound  with  medicaments 
to  curry  ;  to  rub ;  to  rectify  ;  to  adjust ;  to  trim  ;  to  fit ;  to 
cook  or  prepare,  as  food. 

Dr£3S,  v.  71.  To  put  on  clothes  ;  to  pay  particular  regard  t« 
dress.  Bramston.—  {Mil)  To  adapt  one's  position,  in  4 
rank  of  men,  to  the  exact  continuity  of  line. 

DRiSas,  71.  Clothes  ;  clothes  worn  in  assemblies  or  on  cere- 
monial occasions  ;  attire  ;  apparel ;  habit ;  gown  ;  gar 
ments  ;  vesture  ;  skill  of  adjusting  dress  ;  adjustment. 

DRiiss'^R,  71.  One  who  dresses  ;  one  who  regulates  or  ad- 
justs:—the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which  food  is  dressej 
or  utensils  placed. 

Dr£ss'in&,  71.  Act  of  one  who  dresses ;  the  application 
made  to  a  sore  or  wound  ;  manure  spread  on  land  ;  orna 
ment  in  a  building. 

DRgss'jNG^,*  j^.  a.  Furnishing  dress ;  clothing. 

Dr£39'jn&-Go>Vn,*  a.  A  gown  worn  while  dress-.n£ 
Dickens. 

DR]iS3'lNG-R66M,  n.  A  room  for  dressing  in. 

DRiSss'y^  a.  Showy  in  dress  :  fond  of  dress.  Todd. 

DrISst,  I.  Sep.  from  Dress.  Often  used  in  poetry  and  in  '^ 
miliar  style  for  dressed.  See  Dress. 

Drew,*  (dru)  i.  from  Draw.  See  Draw. 

Dr/b,  v.  a.  To  crop  ;  to  cut  off.  Dnjden.  [r,] 

DrIb,  71.  A  drop.  SwifL  [r.] 

DrIb'ble,  v.  n.  [from  drop7\  [i.  dribbled  ypp.  DRiBBLiifff. 
DRIBBLED.]  To  fall  In  drops;  to  drip;  to  fall  weakly  ana 
slowly  ;  to  proceed  slowly ;  to  slaver,  as  a  child. 

Dr/b^ble,  V,  a.  To  throw  down  in  drops.  Swift. 

DRlB'BLiNft,  n.  A  falling  in  drops.   Woodward. 

DRiB'li^T,  n.  A  small  sum  ;  a  small  quantity. 

Drjed,*  (arid)  p.  a.  Made  dry ;  freed  from  moisture 

Dri']e;r,  n.  He  or  that  which  dries. 

DrIft,  71.  Impulse ;  force ;  the  force  or  velocity  with  which 
any  thing  is  driven  ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any 
thing  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body ;  a  heap ;  a  heap 
or  body  of  snow,  sand,  &c.,  collected  or  drifted  :  —  ten- 
dency ;  design ;  aim  ;  scope.  —  (Min.)  The  horizontal  pas- 
sage into  a  mine.  —  (Scotland)  A  drove  of  cattle.  —  {U.  S.} 
The  act  of  driving  cattle. 

DrIet,  v.  a.  [i.  drifted;  pp.  drifting,  drifted.]  To 
drive  ;  to  urge  along  ;  to  throw  together  in  heaps; 

DrIft,  v.  n.  To  form  into  heaps  ;  as,  the  snow  drifts  i  to 
float. 

DrIft,*  a.  Movable  or  moved  by  force  or  currents  of  watef 
or  air;  as,  drijl  sand,  or  drift  wood.  Francis. 

DrIft'saiIj,*  n.  (JVau^)  A  sail  used  under  water  to  guida 
tbe  head  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  .Ash. 

Drift'-Way,  71.  A  common  road  for  driving  cattle.  Cowel. 
The  course  of  a  ship  when  driven  by  a  storm. 

DrIft'-WInd,  n.  A  wind  that  drifts  or  drives  all  before  iL 

DrKft'v,*  a.  Abounding  in  or  forming  drifts.  R.  Burns. 

DrIIiL,  v.a.  [i.DRiLL£D  -jpp,  drilling,  drilled.]  To  pierce 
any  thing  with  a  drill ;  to  perforate  ;  to  bore  ;  to  drain  ;  to 
draw  slowly  ;  to  sow  in  rows  or  drills  ;  to  teach  or  train 
soldiers  by  military  exercise. 

DRJLli,  V.  n.  To  rtow  gently  ;  to  muster  ;  to  sow  in  drills. 

Drill,  ti.  An  instrument  used  for  boring  holes :  —  a  small 
stream  or  rill ;  a  channel  or  furrow :  —  a  row  of  grain  sowed 
by  a  drill-plough :  —  arftvpe  ;  a  baboon  ;  —  military  exercise. 

Dr][ll'-B5x,*  71.  A  box  for  holding  seed  and  sowing  it. -tf.*A. 

DaiLL'-HiR-ROW,*  ft.  A  small  harrow  used  between  rows 
or  drills.  Loadon, 

Drill'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  using  a  drill ;  act  of  sowing 
seed  with  a  drill :  —  military  exercise  :  —  a  kind  of  cotton 
or  linen  cloth. 

DRiLL'-PLoOGH,*  (dril'pisa)  n.  A  plough  which  digs  cr 
ploughs  the  earth  and  sows  grain  in  rows.  Loudjii. 

Drink,  v.  n.  [i.  drank  ;  pp.  drinking,  drunk  or  drunken 

—  Drunk  was  formerly  often  used  as  the  preterit,  instead  o( 
drank  ;  and  drunken  for  the  participle.  Drank  is  sometimt?!* 
used  as  the  participle.  Drunken  is  not  now  in  good  use,  eA- 
cept  as  an  adjective ;  as,  *'  a  drunken  man."]  To  swallow 
liquors ;  to  quench  thirst ;  to  feast ;  to  he  entertained 
with  liquors;  to  drink  to  excess;  to  imbibe;  to  absorb- 

—  To  drink  (0,  to  salute  in  drinking;  to  wish  well  to  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

DrInk,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids ;  to  suck  up 

to  absorb ;  to  take  in  by  an  inlet. 
DrInk,  n.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  ;  beverage  ;  potion. 
DaiNK'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drunk  ;  potable. 
DrInk'^-ble-nj^ss,*  ft.  Quality  of  being  drinkable.  John 

son. 
Drj[nk'i;r,  71.  One  who  drinks  ;  a  drunkard. 
DRiNK'jNa,  n.  Act  of  drinking  or  quenching  thirst ;  a  fe* 

tival;  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  liquors  tj  excess. 
Dr^nk'ing,*  p.  a.    Swallowing  drink;  used  for  drink  01 

drinking. 
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URtNK'jNG-BoOT,*  n.  A  convivial  revelry.   Coioper. 
DrTnk'ing-GlAss,*  n.  A  glass  to  drink  from.  PennatU. 
DRlNK'iNO-HoRN,  n.  A  drinking-cup  made  of  a  horn. 
DalNK'iNG-HoDsE,  n.  A  liouse  to  drink  in  ;  an  ale-house. 

Drink'less,  a.  Without  drink.  Chaucer. 
DrInk'-M&n-ey.  71.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor.  jSrbiUhnot. 
DrInk'-Of'fer-Ing,*  n.    A  Jewish  offering  of  wine,  &:c. 

Jeremiah, 
DrTp,  v.  n.  [i.  DRIPPED  ;  pp.  dripping,  dripped.]  To  fall  in 

drops  ;  to  nave  drops  falling  from  it ;  to  dribble. 
OrIp,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops ;  to  drop  fat  in  roasting. 
Drip,  re.  That  which  falls  in  drops  j  dripping;  that  from 
which  water  drips  j  the  edge  of  a  roof.  —  (^rcA.)  A  pro- 
jecting cornice  j  a  coping-stone. 
k>Rlp'piN&,  71.    Act  of  falling  in  drops  ;  the  fat  collected 

from  roast  meat. 
Drip'ping,*  p.  a.  Falling  in  drops;  dropping. 
Dr/p'pjng-PAn,  71.    The  pan  in  which  the  drippings  are 

caught. 
[DRlP'PLE,a.  Weak  or  rare.  Fairfax. 

I)RIVE,   V.  a.    [i.  drove;  pp.  driving,  driven.  —  Zhave^ 
formerly  used  as  tlie  preterit,  is  now  obsolete.]  To  impel 
or  urge  forward  or  away  ,  to  push   forward  ;  to  force 
along ;  to  impel ;  to  send  by  force ;  to  chase  ;  to  hunt ;  to 
guide  and  regulate  a  carriage ;  to  convey  animals  under 
guidance  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  exercise  ;  to  purify  by  motion. 
— ■  To  drive  oat,  to  expel. 
Drive,  v.  n.   To  go  as  by  external  impulse;  to  rush  with 
violence ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to,  as  the  end ;  to 
aim  ;  to  strike  at  with  fury. 
Drive,  ti.    Passage  in  a  carriage;  a  course  on  which  car- 
riages are  driven. 
Dr/v'EL,    (drlv'vl)   V.  71.   [i.  drivelled  ;  pp.  drivelling, 
drivelled.]  To  slaver  ^to  let  the  spittle  fall,  like  a  child, 
an  idiot,  or  a  dotard ;  to  be  weak  or  foolish  ;  to  dote. 
Driv'el,  (driv'vI)  re.  Slaver;  an  idiot ;  a  driveller. 
DrIv'el-l^r,  (driv'vl-er)  n.  A  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a  dotard. 
DRfv'EL-LlNG-,*p.  a.  Siavering;  doting;  playing  the  fool. 
Driv'el-lIng,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  drive'ls;  foUy. 
Driv'en,  (driv'vn)  p.  from  Drive.  See  Drive. 
Driv'er,  n    He  or  that  which  drives ;  a  coachman ;  a  car- 
man ;  a  charioteer. 
DrIv'jng,  n.  The  act  of  impelling  ;  tendency. 
Daiv'iNG,*  p.  a.  Impelling;  urging  forward  ;  forcing. 
ORiZ'ZLE,  (driz'zl)  V.  a.  l^iseleuj  Ger.]   [i.  drizzled  ;  pp. 
drizzling,  drizzled.]   To  shed  in  small,  slow  drops,  as 
winter  rains. 
DrIz'zle,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  small,  slow  drops.  Spenser, 
.DbIz'zle,  71.  A  smalt  rain  ;  mizzle;  mist. 
iDrIz'zling,  n.  A  slow  drop  or  dropping.  Bale, 
iiDRlz'ZLJMG,*  p.  a.  Falling  in  small  or  slow  drops. 
BDR'fz'ZLY,  (driz'le)  a.  Shedding  small  rain.  Dryden. 
£Dr6g'P-MAN,*  71.  An  interpreter.  P.  Cyc.    See  Dragoman. 
I^DroIl,  71.  A  slave  ;  a  drone  ;  a  drudge.   Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 
^DroIl,  v.  71.  To  work  sluggishly  ;  to  plod.  Milton,  [r.] 
;DR6tT,*7i.  TFr.J  {Law)  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest  kind 

of  writ,    Tovihns. 
j-DroIts  of  Ad'mi-r^l-TV,*  n.pl.  Perquisites  attached  to 
the  office  of  admiral  or  of  lord  high-admiral  in  England. 
iP.  Cyc. 
rBiROiTZSCHKA^* n.  A  Russian  four-wheeled  pleasure  car- 
riage.  W.  Ency.  See  Drosky. 
#k5ll,  (drol)  n.  A  jester ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  farce.  Swift, 
JDkoll,-*  a.    Ludicrous  ;  queer  ;  laughable  ;  ridiculous  ; 

strange;  odd;  farcical;  comical.   Perry. 
©.roijL,  V.  71.  To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.  OlanvUle.  [R.] 
f  DlROiL,  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.  UEstrange. 
;DroIjL'er,  71.  A  jester;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll.  Qlanville. 
.Oroll'er-y,  71.  Idle  jokes;  buffoonery;  a  show. 
Droll'ing,  re.  Burlesque;  low  wit.  Hallywell. 
Droll'Jng-ly,  ad.  In  a  jesting  manner.  Qoodman, 
i)ROLL'lSH,  a.  Somewhat  droll.  Sterne. 
Dr6m'e-da-RV,  [drum'?-dj-re,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.i  dr5m'- 
5-d^-re,    S.   jSm.J  n.  [dromedarioj  It.]    The  Arabian  and 
African  camel,  having  only  one  hump  on  the  back. 
Drone,  re.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  which  makes  no 
honey:  —  a  sluggard;  an  idler:  —  a  humming  sound  or 
instrument  of  humming. 
Drone,  v.  n,  [i.  droned  ;  pp.  droning,  droned.]    To  live 
in  idleness ;  to  dream ;  to  give  a  heavy,  dull  tone.  Dry- 
deru 
Drone'-Bee,*  n.  The  male  bee.  ,^sh. 
Drone'-Fly,*  71.    A  two-winged  insect  resembling  the 

drone-bee.  J3sh, 
Dbone'piPe,*  n.  The  hum  or  noise  of  an  insect.    Cowper. 
Dron'JNG,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  drones.  Swift. 
Dron'ish,  a.   Like  a  drone  ;  idle  ;  sluggish.  Knight. 
DRON'isH-LV,*  ad-  In  a  dronish  manner.  Bailey. 
DROi>^'isH-NEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dronish.  Bailey. 
Dron'V,*  a.   Sluggish  ;  like  a  drone  ;  dronish.  Dr.  Johnson. 
Pr66l,*  d    n.  To  slaver,  as  a  child ;  to  drivel.  HoUoway. 

[Provincial  and  colloquial.] 
Droop,  v,  n.  [i.  drooped;  pp.  drooping,  drooped.]    To 
sink  or  hang  down,  as  by  lose  of  streng'h,  as  u  plant  in 


the  sun;  to  wither;  to  wilt;  to  lai  g'lish  with  lorrow 
to  faint ;  to  grow  weak  j  to  be  dis[)u  led. 

DRd6p'(NO,*p.  a.  Languishing;  fainiing;  withering 

Dr.6p,  71.  A  globule  of  moisture  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of 
liquor:  —  a  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear;  an  ear-riug:  — 
platform  on  which  felons  stand,  which  drops  from  undo 
them  when  executed.  Orose.  —  (Arch,)  A  frustum  of  i 
cone,  in  the  Doric  order,  used  under  a  triglyph  in  an  arch 
itrave. 

DrSp,  V,  a.  H,  dropped  or  dropt  ;  pp.  dropping,  droppep 
or  dropt,]  To  pour  in  drops  ;  to  let  fall  ;  to  let  go  ;  to  dis 
miss  from  the  hand  ;  to  utter  slightly  or  casually  ;  to  in- 
sert indirectly ;  to  intermit ;  to  cease  ;  to  quit ;  to  bedrop 

Drop,  v.  re.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  let  drops  fall ;  to  fall ;  tc 
die  ;  to  sink  into  silence  ;  to  vanish ;  to  come  down  ;  to 
come  unexpectedly.  — To  drop  astern^  (JV*au(.)  to  retrograde. 

Dro'pXXj^  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  take  off  tte 
hair.  Jlsh. 

DROP'iiET,  71.  A  little  drop.  Shak. 

DR5p'PER,*re.  He  or  that  which  drops.  Walton, 

Dr6p'ping,  re.  Act  of  falling  in  drops  ;  that  which  falls  is 
drops  ;  that  which  drops. 

Dr6p'ping-ly,  ad.  By  drops.  Huloet. 

Dr6ps,*  71.  pi.  {Med.)  Any  liquid  medicine  which  is  tafcpn 
by  the  measure  of  drops.  Crabb, 

Dr5p'-se-rene,  re.  [gutta  serena^  L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  ol 
the  eye  ;  amaurosis  or  gutta-serena. 

Dr6p^si-cal,  a.  Partaking  of  dropsy;  diseased  with  a 
dropsy  ;  tending  to  a  dropsy. 

Dr6p'si-cal-n£ss,*  re.  The  state  of  being  dropsical.  Scott 

DROP'siEi),  (drop'sid)  a.  Diseased  with  a  dropsy.  Shak 

Dr6p'stone,  n.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape  of  drops. 

DrSp'sv,  re.  {hydrops^  L.]  {Med,)  A  disease  from  a  morbid 
collection  of  water  or  serous  fluid  in  the  body.  —  {Bot.) 
A  disease  in  succulent  plants,  from  an  excess  of  water. 

Dropt,*  i,  &p.  from  Drop.  Often  used  instead  oi  dropped 
Ed.  Rev.  See  Drop. 

Drop'wort,  (-wiirt)  re.  An  aquatic  plant  of  several  spe 
cies,  perennial  and  biennial. 

Dros'ky,*  re.  A  Russian  four-wheeled  pleasure-carriage  i 
corrupted  from  droitzschka.   TV.  Ency.  See  Droitzschka. 

Drq-som'e-ter,*  re.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  dew  gathered  on  any  substance  in  the  nighL 
Hamilton. 

Dr6ss,  n.  The  scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals  thrown 
off  in  the  process  of  melting ;  waste  matter  ;  rust ;  refuse ; 
leavings ;  sweepings. 

DrS^'sel,  71.  See  Drotchel. 

Dr6ss'i-nEss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  drossy ;  rust. 

Dr6ss'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  dross.  Steoens. 

Dross' y,  a.  Full  of  dross  ;  worthless  ;  foul ;  feculent 

tDR6TCH'Eii,  re.  An  idle  wench  ;  a  sluggard.  Minsheu. 

DroOght,  (drout)  71.  A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather; 
the  effect  of  dry  weather  ;  dryness  ;  want  of  rain  ;  thirst ; 
want  of  drink.  J)5*  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as 
if  written  drouth^  but  improperly."  Walker. 

DroOght'i-ness,  (drsa'te-nes)  re.  Want.of  rain. 

DroOght'y,  (draii'te)  a.  Wanting  rain ;  Thirsty ;  dry. 

DROt)TH,  7u  Want  of  rain.  Bacon.  It  is  written  drouth^  in- 
stead of  droughty  by  some  old  English  writers ;  and  this 
form  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  by  many  persons  in  the  United  States.    See  Drought 

Drove,  71.  Anumber  of  cattle;  a  collection  of  animals  oi 
beasts  ;  a  number  of  cattle  driven  on  the  road  ;  a  flock  o 
sheep,  or  sheep  driven:  —  a  crowd  ;  a  tumult, 

|Dr5'vejv,  (dro'vn)  p.  from  Drice.  Driven.  See  Drive. 

Dro'ver,  n.  One  who  drives  beasts  to  market ;  one  whc 
fattens  oxen  for  sale.  [A  boat.  SpeTi^er.] 

Droi^n,  v.  a.  [drunden.  Germ.]  [i.  drowned  ;  pp.  drown 
iNG,  drowned,]  To  destroy  by  immersing  in  water;  tc 
suffocate  in  water ;  to  overwhelm  in  water;  to  overflow ; 
to  im  merge. 

Dro^n,  v.  71.  To  be  suffocated  in  the  water. 

Drowned,*  (droOnd)  p.  a.  Suffocated  in  water;  over 
whelmed. 

Dro\Vn'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  drowns.  Asckam. 

Dro^n'jng,*  re.  A.t  of  suffocating  by  immersion  unde* 
water.  P.  Cyc. 

Dr6\Vn'{NG,*  p.  a.  Suffocating  in  water  ;  overwhelming 

Dro^^E,  (drouz)  V.  a.  [droosen,  D.]  [/.  drowsed  ;  pf 
DROWSING,  drowsed.]  To  make  heavy  with  sleep.  Milton 

Dro^^e,  7).  n.  To  slumber ;  to  grow  sleepy  ;  to  look  heavj 

fDRO'^^'l-HED,  re.  Sleepiness.  Spenser, 

DroV^'§i-hood,*  (-hud)7i.  Drowsiness ;  sleepiness.  Tkcm 
son,  [R.] 

Dro^^§i-ly,  ad.  In  a  drowsy  manner;  sleepily. 

DROAV'^i-Nfiss,  re.  State  of  being  drowsy  :  sleepiness. 
DRb'X''§Y,  a.  Sleepy  ;  heavy  with  sleep ;  lethargic  ;  heavy 

lulling  ;  causing  sleep  ;  stupid  ;  dull. 
DRb\V'§y-HEAD'?D,  a.  Sluggish  ;  heavy.  Fatherby. 

DrOB,  v.  a,    [i.  DRUBBED  IPP'  DRUBBING,  DRUBBED.]   To  beOl 

heartily;  to  thresh.  Hudibras. 
Dr0b,  w.  A  thump  ;  a  knock  ;  a  blow.  Hudibras, 
DrDb'B|NO,*  re.  A  beating;  a  threshing. 
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ORDlltjkE,  9    n.    [l*.  DRTTDGED  ;  pp.DKVOQITVa,  DRUDGED,]   TO 

labor  in  raean  offices  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  slave. 

DRt^Dt^E,  D,  a.  To  consume  tediously.  Otway. 

DR^rD(j^E,  n.  One  employed  in  mean  labor ;  a  hard  worker ; 
a-^lave:— an  agricultural  implement  of  the  rake  or  har- 
row kind.    See  Dredge. 

DRflD(?E'-HbRSE,*  71.  A  horae  used  for  hard  work.  Jaruia. 

DRriDQ^'ER,  n.  A  mean  laborer ;  a  drudge  ;  a  dredger. 

DRODfjt^'^R-V,  re.  Mean  labor ;  hard,  servile  work  j  toil. 

DRnD(it'jNG-B6x,  n.  See  Dredgiko-Box. 

DrDd^'ing-L¥,  arf.  Laboriously;  toilsomely.  Ray. 

DrDg,  n.  A  substance  used  in  the  composition  of  medicine ; 
a  medicine ;  a  poison : —  any  thing  worthless. 

DrOo,  v.  a.  [i.  drugged;  pp.  drugging,  druooed.]  To 
season  with  ingredients ;  to  tincture  with  something  nox- 
ious ;  to  administer  drugs  to. 

DrDg,  e.  71.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs.  B.  Jonsoiu 

OrDg'-dXmned,*  o.  Infamous  for  poisons.  Shak. 

DrOg'j&er,  n.  The  old  word  for  a  druggist.  Burton, 

RrDg'^^r-mXn,  71.  An  interpreter.     See  Draoomaw. 

UrOg'^et,  n.  A  coarse,  slight  woollen  atuif,  chiefly  used 
for  covering  carpets. 

ORtJG'fi^iSTjM.  One  who  manufactures  and  sells  medicines ; 
a  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines.  Boyle, 

fDROG'sTER,  71.  A  druggist.  Boyle. 

DrO'id,  71,  One  of  the  priests  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Gaul  and  Britain. 

DrO-1!d'i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Druids.  Dr.  Warton. 

DRtr'}D-£ss,*  n.  A  female  Druid  ;  an  enchantress.  Pennant. 

DrO'id-I§m,  71.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Druids. 

DrOm,  n.  An  instrument  of  military  music :  — the  tympanum 
of  the  ear:  —  an  dssembly  or  rout: — a  cylinder  over 
which  bands  pass,  used  in  machinery :  — a  cylinder  used 
on  an  inclined  plane  for  conveying  carriages  up  and 
down  the  plane.  —  {Arch.)  The  upright  part  of  a  cupola, 
either  above  or  below  a  dome. 

DrDm,  «.  n.  [i.  drummed;  pp.  drumming,  drummed.]  To 
beat  a  drum  ;  to  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion  ;  to  tinkle. 

DrDm,  v.  a.  To  expel  with  the  sound  of  a  drum.—  To  drum 
jutj  to  expel  ignominiously. —  To  rfrii7»  up,  to  assemble  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum. 

JWrOm^ble,  ».  n.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  Shak, 

UROM'-PisH,  71.  The  name  of  an  American  fish, 

DrDm'-H£ad,*  71.  The  head  of  a  drum.  Butler. 

tpR0M'L¥,  a.  Thick  ;  stagnant ;  muddy.  Wodroepke. 

URdM-MA'jQRj  n.  The  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 
Cleaveland. 

DRCM-MA'K:i?R,  71.  One  who  makes  drums,  Mortimer. 

DrOm'mer,  re.  One  who  drums. 

DROM'-STtcK,  re.  A  stick  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten; 
any  thing  supposed  to  resemble  a  drum-stick. 

DrOnk,  a.  Intoxicated  with  strong  liquor ;  inebriated. 

DrOnk,*p.  from  Drink.  See  Drink,  [sot. 

DrDnk'ard,  fi.  One  addicted  to  drunkenness ;  a  toper  ;  a 

imGNK'EN,  (driing'kn)  a.  Intoxicated  with  liquor;  given 
to  habitual  ebriety  ;  drunk. — p.  from  Drink.  See  Drink, 

DrDnk'en-ly*  (drung'kn-le)  ad.  In  a  drunken  manner. 
Shak. 

pRtJNK'EN-Nfiss,  (driing'kn-nes)  71.  Intoxication;  ebriety. 

DrV-pa'ceovs,*  (dnj-pa'shys)  a.  Relating  to  drupes.  Smart. 

OrOpe,*  re.  That  which  falls  from  the  tree  when  ripe  ;  a 
general  name  for  a  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded,  inde- 
hisceiit  fruit,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  P.Cyc. 

DrOse,*  re.  (Min.)  A  cavity  of  which  the  interior  surface 
is  lined  with  crystals.   Cleaveland. 

DrAs'i;:©,*  a.  Covered  with  druse;  drusy.  KSnig, 

DrO'sj^,*  a.  Covered  with  druse  or  minute  crystals.  Cleave- 
land. [Diet. 

DrDx'ey.*  a.  (JVauU)  Applied  to  decaying  timber.    Mar. 

Dry,  ((iri)  a.  Free  from  water  or  moisture;  not  wet;  not 
moi.st;  not  rainy;  not  succulent ;  not  juicy;  arid;  thirs- 
ty ;  jejune  ;  barren  ;  plain  ;  unembellished  ;  wanting ; 
cold  ;  quietly  humorous  ;  sneering;  sarcastic. 

Dry,  73.  a.  [i.  DRIED ;  pp.  drtino,  dried.]  To  free  from 
water  or  moisture ;  to  make  dry  ;  to  desiccate  ;  to  drain  ; 
to  exhaust.  —  To  dry  up,  to  deprive  totally  of  moisture. 

Dry,  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  dry.  Zech,  i. 

Dry' ad,  ti.  [dryas,  L.]  pi.  dry'ad^.  {Myth.)  An  imagin- 
ary woodland  female  deity,  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
woods  and  groves  ;  a  wood-nymph.  Milton, 

DRy-XN'DRj-A,*  71.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 
w-ith  hard,  dry,  evergreen,  beautiful  leaves.  P.  Cye, 

Dltf'A.S,*  n,  [L.]  pi.  1}RY'4~dei$.  Dryad,  Ainsviorth.  See 
Dryad. 

Dry'-beat,*  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  strike  lightly.  SluJt. 

Dry-be at'en,*  (dri-be'tn)  o^  Severely  beaten :  — beaten 
up  lightly.  Shak. 

Dry'-BloWj*  71,  {Med.)  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor 
slieds  blood.  Crabb. 

Dry'er,  re.  See  Drier.  Temple, 

Dry'-eyed,  (drl'ld)  a.  Without  tears ;  without  weeping. 

fpRY'pXT,  re.  A  large  basket  for  dry  things.  Tarleton, 

DrY'-foot,  (dri'fut)  ad,  A  dog  is  said  to  draw  dry-foot, 
when  he  pursues  the  game  by  the  scent  :f  the  foot.  Shak. 


Dry'Ing,*  n.  Act  of  making  dry ;  desiccation. 
DRY'lTE,*n.  (Min,)  Petrified  wood.  Scudamore, 
Dry'lY)  0,^.  In  a  dry  manner:  coldly;  sarcastically. 
Dr1?'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  dry;  want  of  moisture}  cotd 

ness  ;  hardness  ;  quiet  humor. 
Dry'-NUrse,  n.  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feeds 

child  by  hand,  but  does  not  suckle  it. 
DRY'-NtlRSE,  V.  a.  To  nurse  without  suckling.  Hudibra* 
Dry'9-PHITE>  m.  {ZooU)  A  kind  of  frog.  Crabb, 
Dry'QS,*  71.  [Bot.)  A  kind  of  misletoe.  Crabb. 
Dry'-ROt,'''  7u  A  disease  incident  to  wood  and  timbei 

which,  by  decomposing  the  fibres,  reduces  its  substand 

to  a  massof  dry  dust.  Hamilton.  —  It  is  called  also  sap-rot 

and  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  vulgarly  called  powder-post, 
Dry'-rOb,  V,  a   To  make  clean  without  wetting.  DodsUf 
Dry-sAlt'er,  re.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried  meats,  sauce* 

oils,  pickles,  and  various  other  articles. 
Dry'-sh6d,  a.  Having  dry  feet.  Sidney. 
Dry'-Stove,*  n.  A  glazed  structure  for  containing  tb« 

plants  of  dry,  arid  climates,  as  cactuses,  &c.  Bra-ndc 
Du'^D,*7i.  The  number  two  ;  duality   Harris, 
Du'^Tj,  a.  [dualis,  L.]  Expressing  the  number  two. 
Du'^L-I§M,*  71,  A  system  orphilosophy  which  refers  al 

existence  to  two  ultimate  principles  ;  the  doctrine  of  twc 

sovereign  principles,  or  of  two  gods,  one  good  and  tht 

other  evil.  Brande. 
Du-AL-Ts'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  dualism  or  duality.  Brande. 
Du-Xl'j-ty,  71.  That  which  expresses  two  in  number;  tn« 

state  of  being  two ;  division ;  separation. 
DDb,  V,  a.  [i,  dubbed  ;  pp.  dubbing,  dubbed.]  To  tap  with 

a  sword ;  to  make  a  knight;  to  confer  any  kind  of  dig- 
nity. 
DOb,  V,  n.  To  make  a  quick  or  brisk  noise.  Beaum.  ^  FL 
DDb.  71.  A  blow;  a  knock;  a  tap.  [A  puddle.  Brockets] 
DDb%ed,  a.  Blunt;  not  pointed.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 
DDb'ber,*  71.  One  who  dubs:  —  a  leathern  vessel  or  bottia 

used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &:c.,  called  also  dupper 

McCullock. 
DOb'bing,*?!.  The  act  of  conferring  some  dignity,  as  knlght- 

hood._ 
DtJ'Bj-ATE,*  V.  re.  To  doubt ;  to  feel  doubt.  Ch,  Ob.  [R.] 
Dv-Bi'^-T¥,7i.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulness.  Richardson.  [R.] 
tD0-Bl-5s';-Ty,  71.  A  thing  doubtful ;  dubiety.  Brovme. 
i)u'B|-oOs,  a.  [dvMus,  L.]  Doubtful ;  not  settled ;  uncer- 
tain;  not  plain;  not  clear;  questionable;  precarious* 

equivocal. 
Du'Bf-oOs-LYi  ftd>  In  a  dubious  manner.  Swift, 
DtJ'BI-otJs-Nfiss,  n.  Uncertainty.  Broome.  [^.j 

DO'ei-TVELE,  a.  [dabitOjIj.]  Doubtful;  uncertain.  Mare, 
fDCBI-TAN-CY,  71.  Doubt;  Uncertainty.  Hammond. 
Du-Bl-TA'TipN,  re.  Act  of  doubting  ;  doubt.  Browne.  [R,l 
Du'bi-ta-tIve,**!,  Inclined  to  doubt.  Dr.  Allen,  [r.] 
Du'cAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duke  or  dukedom. 
DDc'fT,  Ti.  A  European  coin,  struck  by  a  duke,  value  4«. 

or  5s,  sterling,  if  silver ;  about  double,  if  gold. 
D0c-a-t66n',*  71.  A  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  5*.  6<t 

sterling.  Crabb. 
DDch'ess,  71.  A  consort,  wife,  or  widow  of  a  duke ;  a  f©» 

male  sovereign  of  a  dukedom. 
DDcH'v,  re.  The  territory  of  a  duke  ;  a  dukedom. 
DCch'y-Court,*  71.  A  court  appertaining  to  a  duchy, 

especially  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  England. 

Whishaw. 
DOcK,  71.  [ducken,  D.]  A  water-fowl,  both  wild  and  tame, 

of  many  species:  —  a  word  of  endearment  or  fondness:  — 

a  declination  of  the  head:  —  a  stone  thrown  obliquely  on 

the  water  so  as  to  strike  it  and  rebound:  —  a  kind  oi 

strong  canvas  made  of  hemp. 
Dt^CK,  V,  re.  [i,  ducked  ;  pp,  ducking,  ducked.]   To  dlv« 

under  water ;  to  drop  down  the  head  as  a  duck ;  to  bow 

low ;  to  cringe. 
DCcK,  V.  a.  To  put  under  water ;  to  immerse. 
DDck'er,  71.  A  diver.  Ray.  A  cringer. 
DOck'-Hawk,*  71.  A  bird  ;  the  moor-buzzard.  Booth. 
DDck'-HOnt-ing,*  71,  The  act  of  hunting  ducks.  Jodrett, 
DOcK'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  putting  under  water. 
DOcK'iNG-STddL,  71.  A  stool  for  ducking  scolds  ;  a  cucfc 

ing-stool.  See  Cucking-Stooi,, 
DDck'-l£gged,  (duk'lSgd)  a.  Short-legged,  Dryderu 
DOCK'LING,  71.  A  young  duck  ;  a  little  duck. 
DUck'-Meat,  71.  A  plant  growing  in  standing  waters 
Dyc-KoY',  71.  &i?,  fl.  Grew.  See  Decoy. 
DOcks'-Foot,  (-fdt)  71,  A  plant  that  grows  in  moist  land 

black  snakeroot,  or  May-apple. 
DDck'-Weed,  71.  A  perennial,  aquatic,  floating  plant,  of 

several  varieties ;  duck-meat. 
DOct,  n,  [ductusy  L.]  [fGuidance.  Hammond,]   A  passage 

through  which  any  thing  is  conducted  j  a  tube  to  convey 

a  fluid  in  an  animal  body. 
DDc'Tl-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  drawn  out ;  ductile.  Pallet 
DDc'tile,  a.  [ductUis,  L.l  That  may  be  eaai  V  drawn  uul 

in  length;  flexible;  pliable;  tractable;  doc  ^;  obsequi- 
ous. 
DOc'TjLE-LV,*  ad.  In  a  ductile  manner    Dr    9Uen, 
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otic  r|I  E-k£s8,  n.  Flexibility ;  ductility.  Donne, 

l)0o  ri-LlM']5-T:^R,*  n.  An  instrmiKint  for  measuring  the 
du  itiliy  of  lead,  ti.n,  &.c.  Hamilton. 

tovc  Tift-'j-TV,  71.  A  property  by  wiiich  a  substance  may  be 
drjLWn  out  into  wire  ;  quality  of  being  ductile  ;  flexibility. 

fDttc'Tl'?N,  71.  [djtctio,  L.]  Guidance;  a  leading.  Feltham, 

fpDcT'^RE,  (dukt^yur)  71.  Direction;  guidance.  South. 

DOd,  n.  (Scotland)  A  rag;  a  tatter.  Jamieson.  —  Common- 
ly useu  in  the  plural,  dudsf  rags ;  tattered  garments.  Camp- 
bell. [  Oent.  Mag. 

DtJD'DE-Ry,*  7i.  A  place  where  rags  are  hung  and  sold. 

DDd'^e<>n,  (diid'jun)  n.  [degen,  Gexm.l  A  small  dagger:  — 
malice;  sullenness;  sulkiness;  anger;  ill-will. 

Dt5D'(?E9M-DA&'£tER,*  n.  A  short  sword.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

DDd'man,*  71.  A  malkin  ;  a  scarecrow.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Due,  (da)  a.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  an- 
other; proper;  fit;  appropriate;  exact;  without  devia- 
tion. 

Due,  (du)  ad.  Exactly  ;  directly  ;  duly  ;  as,  "  due  north." 

Due,  (da)  n.  That  which  belongs  to  one;  a  debt;  right;  just 
title  ;  custom  ;  tribute  ;  exaction. 

tDDe,  (dii)  V.  a.  To  pay  as  due.  Skak. 

Due'-dIs-takt,*  a.  Placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Pope. 

tDuE'rOL,  (du'fai)  a.  Fit;  becoming.  S2}enser. 
>0'el,  n.  [duellum,  tt.]  A  combat  with  deadly  weapons  be- 
tween two  individuals. 

Du'EL,  V.  n.  To  fight  a  duel  or  a  single  combat.  Baron. 

Du'el,  V,  a.  To  attack  or  fight  with  singly.  Milton. 

Du'EL-LER,  n.  A  duellist.  Fuller. 

Du']pi:,-ijlN&,  n.  The  act  or  custom  of  fighting  duets. 

Du'^L-LlsT,  n.  One  who  fights  duels. 

^D&-Sz'z6j  71.  [It.]  A  duel ;  the  rule  of  duelling.  Shak. 

tDuE'NESS,  (da'nes)  n.  Fitness.  Goodwin, 

Du-£n'na,  71.  [rfT/eka,  Sp.]  jii.  du-£n'na§.  The  chief  lady 
in  waiting  on  the  queen  of  Spain: — an  elderly  woman 
kept  to  guard  a  younger. 

Dy-ET',  71.  [rfTMt,  L.]  A  piece  of  music  or  air  for  two  per- 
formers. Mason. 

DtiF'FEL,*  n.  A  kind  of  frieze  or  coarse  cloth ;  a  stout, 
milled  flannel.  Wordsworth. 

DDg,  71.  A  pap;  a  nipple;  a  teat: — now  used  only  of  a 
brute  female.  [|The  breast.  Spenser.^ 

DTre,  i.  &  B.  from  Dls.  See  Dig. 

Dv-g6ng',*  71.  (Zool^  An  herbivorous,  cetaceous  animal,  of 
the  East  Indian  seas.  The  fabled  mermaid  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  founded  on  this  animal.  Brando, 

DDGr'btyT,*  71.  A  boat  or  canoe  formed  by  the  excavation  of 
a  large  log.  Flint.  [Western  States.] 

Duke,  7i.  [dac,  Fr. ;  duXj  L.]  One  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility,  in  England,  next  to  the  royal  family :— in  some 
countries,  a  sovereign  prince. 

Duke'dqm,  71.  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  possessions,  ti- 
tle, or  quality  of  a  duke  ;  a  duchy. 

Duke'ljng,*  71.  An  inferior  duke.  Ford. 

DDl'brained,  (dul'brand)  a.  See  DuLL-BRArwED.  Shak. 

DDl'cet,  a.  [dulds^  L.]  Sweet ;  luscious  ;  pleasant ;  har- 
monious ;  melodious. 

DDl-ci-fi-ca'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  sweetening.  Boyle. 

DijL'cj-FY,  V.  a.  [i.  DULCIFIED  ;  ^^.  dulcifying,  dulci- 
fied.] To  sweeten.    Browne. 

DUL-c'lL'Q-QUy,*  71.  A  soft  manner  of  speaking.  Maunder. 

DDl'ci-mer,  71.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  played  by 
striking  the  brass  wires  with  little  sticks, 

|DDl'cI-TUDE,  71.  Sweetness.  Cockeram. 

tptJL'c^R,  71,  Sweetness.  L.  .Addison. 

DBl'co-rate,  v.  a.  [ditZcor,  L.]  To  sweeten  ;  to  soften. 
Wiseman,  [r.] 

DOii-CQ-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  sweetening.  Bacon.  [R.] 

DDi.'ed(jJ-e,*  71.  A  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the  ends  of  six 
fellies  that  form  the  round  of  a  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage. 
Crabb. 

Du'i*j-A,  77.  [^ouXfiia,  servitude.]  An  inferior  or  servile  wor- 
ship or  adoration,  distinguished  from  latria.  StilUngfieet. 

DDll,  a.  Stupid  ;  doltish  ;  blunt ;  obtuse  ;  unready ;  awk- 
ward ;  not  quick  ;  sad  ;  melancholy  ;  dismal  ;  sluggish ; 
heavy;  gross;  not  exhilarating;  not  bright  ;  drowsy. 

DCll,  v.  a.  [i.  dulled;  pp.  dulling,  dulled.]  To  make 
dull ;  to  stupefy ;  to  blunt ;  to  sadden  ;  to  hebetate;  to 
damp  ;  to  make  slow  ;  to  sully  brightness. 

DGiil.,  V.  n.  To  become  dull.  Chancer. 

DOl'lard,  77.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt.  Shak, 

DDl'l^rd,  a.  Doltish  ;  stupid.  Bp.  Hall. 

DOt'LARD-I^M,*  71.  Stupidity;  doltishness.  Maunder.  [R.] 

DOZjL'-brained,  (dul'brand)  a.  Stupid  ;  foolish. 

D0ll'-BBO\^ed,  (diil'brSad)  a.  Of  sad  look.   Quarles. 

DOll'-dis-POsed',  (dul'djs-pozd')  a.  Sad.  B,  Jonson. 

DOii'Li^D.  [(dul'Ied)  a.  fNot  bright.  Spenser.l  ».&y.  from 
DuU.    See  Dull. 

DDll'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  makes  dull. 

DDll'-eyed,  (dSl'id)  a.  Having  a  sad  look.  Sftofc. 

DtJLL'-HiSAD,*  71.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead,  Ascham. 

DDll'-sight-ed,  (dal'slt-ed)  a.  Having  weak  sight.  Hv^ 
Uii 

PClL '-wIX-T^D,  a.  Gross  j  heavy ;  not  quick.  HiUoet. 


Dt^L^LV,  ad.  It     dull  manner ;  stupidly  ;  not  gayljr. 

Dt^L'NEss,  n.   State  or  quality  of  being  dullj  stupidity 

bluntness. 
Dv-i<oc'RA-cy,*  n,  A  government  of  slaves.  .Ssh.  [r.] 
DDlse,*7i',  a  species  of  seaweed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Du'LY,  ad.  In  a  due  manner;  properly  ;  fitly  ;  exactly. 
DDmb,  (dum)  a.  Unable  to  speak;  speechless;  mute;  si 

lent. 
DOmb.  (diim)  v.  a.  To  silence.  Shak.  [r.] 
D&MB'-B£iiL,*  (d5m'bel)7i.  A  weight  to  be  held  in  thi 

hand,  and  swung  to  and  fro  for  exercise.   Ci'abb. 
Dt)MB-Djs-coUR'sivE,*  a.  Silently  pleading.  Shak. 
DDmb'lv,  (dtim'l^)  a(Z.  Mutely;  silently.  Shak. 
DuMB'WEss,  (dum'nes)  ti.  State  of  being  dumb ;  omission 

or  refusalof  speech  ;  muteness. 
D0iviB'-SHOW,*(diim'sho)7i.  A  tale  or  scene  exhibited  by 

signs,  without  language  or  words ;  a  pantomime.  Shak. 
DDme'-Wait-er,*  71.  A  piece  of  household  furniture.  PT 

Ency, 
DDm'foOnd,  v.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  strike  dumb.  Spectator 

[Low.]  [Swifi, 

Dum-found'er,*  v.  a.   To  strike  dumb;  to  dumfound. 
fDDM'MER-ER,  71.  One  who  feigns  dumbness.  [Low.] 
DDM'Myi  71.  One  who  is  dumb.  [Low.]  The  fourth  or  ex- 
posed hand  when  three  persons  play  at  whist. 
Dy-MOSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form,  JP 

Cyc. 
DDmp,  71.  [dfwi,  D.]  Sorrow ;  melancholy ;  sadness;  sulki 

ness  ;  —  commonly  used  in  thfi  plural ;  as,  "to  ue  m  tha 

dumps ,'  "  i,  e.,  to  be  sulky  or  gloomy :  —  a  clumsy  leaden 

counter  used  by  boys  at  chuck-farthing,  [f  A  tune.  SJiak.^ 
DGbip'ish,  a.  Sad  ;  melancholy  ;  dejected,  denser* 
Dt)MP'isH-Ly,  ad.    In  a  moping,  melancholy  way.    Bp 

Hall. 
DOmp'ish-n£ss,  71.  Sadness  ;  melancholy.  Bp.  Hall 
DDmp'Ling-,  71.  A  small,  round  pudding.  Dryden. 
DtJMPS,*7i.yZ.  A  fit  of  melancholy.  Jlsh.  See  Dump. 
DDm'py,  a.  Short  and  thick.  Student.  Sullen.  Brockett. 
Du'mvs,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  low  and  much  branched  shrub. 

Brande. 
Dtrw,  a.  Of  a  dark  color ;  of  fulvous  brown  ;  dark ;  gloomy 

Shak, 
DtJN,  i;.  a.  [i.  DUNNED ;  pp.  dunning,  dunned.J  To  solicit 

or  ask  with  importunity,  as  for  a  debt  j  to  claim  a  debt. 
DOn,  71.  A  clamorous,  importunate  creditor:  —  a  demanJ 

for  a  debt:  —  an  eminence  ;  a  mound.  Johnson. 
DOn'bird,*  71.  A  species  of  duck  ;  the  pochard.  Pe7i7ia7it. 
DDnce,  71.  A  foolish  person  ;  a  thickskull ;  a  dolt. 
■fDDiv'cE^Y,  71.  Dulness;  stupidity.  Sir  T.  Smith. 
DDn'ci-fy,u.  a.  To  make  a  dunce,   Warbnrton.  [R.] 
DtJN'cisH-Nfiss,*  71.  duality  of  a  dunce  ;  folly.  West.  Rt^ 
DDn'd^r,*7i.  Lees  of  the  sirup  of  sugar-cane.  W.  Ency. 
DOm'di-ver,*  71.  An  aquatic  bird.  Pennant, 
Dune,  ti.  A  low  hill  of  blown  or  movable  sand  ;  a  dowa 

LyeU,  See  Down. 
DDn'-Fly,*  71.  A  species  of  fly.   Walton. 
DOng,  71.  The  excrement  of  animals,  used  as  manure. 
DDng,  v.  a.  To  manure  with  dung.  Bacon. — (Calico prmt- 

ing)   To  immerse  in  a  bath  of  cow-dung  and  warm  wa- 
ter. 
DfjNG,  V.  n.  To  void  excrement.  Swift, 
D0ng'-Cart,*  71.  A  cart  for  carrying  dung.  .Ssh. 
DtJNGED,  p.  from  Dung.  Covered  with  dung. 
DGH'g^EpN,  (diin'jun)  7i.  [from  donjon,  the  tower  in  which 

prisoners  were  kept.]  A  close,  dark  prison. 
DDn'^^eqn,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  dungeon.  Bp.  HaXL 
DOng'fork,  71.  A  fork  for  tossing  or  moving  dung 
DDng'hill,  71.  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 
DDng'hIle,  a.    Sprung  from  the  dunghill;  mean;  low 

base  ;  noting  the  domestic  fowl  or  common  hen. 
DDNfi-'y,  o.  Full  of  dung;  meanj  worthless.  Sliak. 
DttNG'YJi.Ri>,  71.  The  place  of  the  dunghill.  Mortimer, 
Diim'na^-e,*  71.  (JVaut.)    Loose  wood,  as  boughs  of  trees, 

fagots,  &c.,  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of 

a  ship's  hold.  McCuUoch. 
DOn'ner,  71.  One  who  duns  ;  a  dun. 
DOn'NJNG,*  71.  The  act  of  soliciting  the  payment  of  a  deDi 
DDn'nJsh,  a.  Inclining  to  a  dun  color.  Ray. 
Dun'ny,  a.  Deaf;  dull  of  apprehension.  Orose.  ,'Local.j 
Du'6,  n.  [L.]    Two,  in  Latin.  —  (JWiw.)  A  song  or  piece  of 

music  for  two  performeip ;  a  duet. 
Du-0-de-cEn'ni-al,*  a.  Consisting  of  twelve  years.  Jlsh. 
Du-p-Dfi^'i-MAL,*    a.     Numbered  by  twelve  ;    twelfth. 

Hamilton. 
Du-p-Dit9^i-MAi.s,*  n.pl.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  mul 

tiplication  which  is  used  by  artificers  ;  a  method  of  ascer 

taining  the  number  of  square  feet  and  square  inches  In  a 

rectangular  space  whose  sides  are  given  in   feet  and 

inches.   P.  Cyc. 
Du-p-b£9'i-mo,  71.  [L.]  pi.  DO-p-Dfig'i-MOS.    A  book,  oi 

the  size  of  a  book,  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve 

leaves. 
DO-p-DEg'j-MO,*  a.  Having  twelve  leaves  or  twenty -foul 

pages  to  the  sheet.  Qu.  Rev, 
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DO-O-dEjE'v-ple,  (da-9-dek'ki^-pl)  a.  Mtw  and  decuplus, 
L.]  Consisting  of  twelves.  ArbnUmot. 

Du-Q-DB'ifi/M,H.  [h.]  (^imu)  The  first  of  the  small  in- 
lestines,  in  imii  ediate  connection  with  the  stomach. 

DO-p-LlT'^R-AL  f  a.  Biliterai.  Smart. 

DDp,  v.  a.  [To  di  up.]  To  open.  Skak.  [Low.] 

Dupe,  n.  [dupe,  iTr.]  A  man  imposed  upon;  a  credulous 
man  j  a  person  easily  deceived. 

Dupe,  v.  a.  [t.  i.uped  j  py,  duping,  dup^d,]  To  deceive; 
to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat.  Swifi. 

Dup'E-BV,*  n.  Ciuality  of  a  dupej  a  trick  ;  cheat.  Ld.  Ma- 
cartney. 

OO'PLE,  a.  Double;  one  repeated,  [r.] 

DO'PLE,*  (du'pl)  u.  a.  To  double.  CIt.  C 

Du'PzSx  Q,UE-RE' L4,*  n.  [L.]  (Eiiff.  law)  Double  quar- 
rel or  complaint ;  a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes  of 
the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  im- 
mediatesuperior.  Bum. 

Du'PLl-CATE,  V.  a.[ditplicOy  L.]  To  double.  OranviUe.  [r.] 

Du'PLJ-c^TE,  a.  Double  ;  twofold  ;  as,  duplicate  ratio, 
which  is  the  product  of  a  ratio  multiplied  into  itself. 

l>u'PL|-c^TE,  n.  Another,  correspondent  to  the  first;  a 
second  thing  of  the  same  kind;  a  transcript  of  a  writing 
or  ticket. 

DD-PLi-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  doubling;  the  act  of  fold- 
ing together;  a  fold  ;  a  doubling.    Wiseman. 

DO'PLl-CA-TiJBE,  71.  A  fold  ;  any  thing  doubled.  Ray.  [r.] 

Dv-PLlp'i-Ty,  n.  Doublaness  :  deception  ;  deceit ;  douole- 
ness  of  heart  or  of  tongue  :  —  [fthe  number  two.  Watts.]  — 
{Law)  The  pleading  of  two  or  more  distinct  matters. 

Duply,*  n.  A  second  reply.  Sir  W.  ScoU.  [rJ 

DDp'per,*  7L  A  globular  vessel  made  of  buffalo's  hide,  in 
which  castor-oil  is  imported  from  India.  Srande. 

Du-RA-BiL'j-TV,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  durable  ;  permanence. 

Du'ra-ble,  a.  Idurabilisj  L.]  Having  long  continuance,  or 
power  to  last ;  lasting  ;  permanent. 

Du'bvble-n£ss,  71.  Power  of  lasting  ;  durability. 

1)v'ra.-bly,  ad.  In  a  durable  manner.  Sidney. 

Vu'RA  Ma'ter,*  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  membrane  which 
inwraps  the  pia  maberj  and  envelops  the  brain.  Ham- 
iltoiu 

Dv-RA'men,*  n.  [L.]  (BoL)  The  fully-formed  central  lay- 
ers of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees ;  the  heart-wood. 
Brande. 

fDu^RANCE,  n.  [duresse,  law  Fr.]  Endurance ;  imprison- 
ment ;  duress. 

Du'R^^NCE,*  n.  Same  aa  durant.  Smart. 

DO'ra.nt,*  n.  A  glazed  woollen  stuff  or  cloth,  a  better 
sort  of  tammy^^  now  called  everlasting.  Booth. 

D{!-rXn'te  Be' NE-PLlp' i~t6,*  [L.]  {Law)  During 
pleasure. 

Di;-Ran'te  VVta^^Ia.]  {Law)  During  life.   Hamilton. 

D(r-RA.'TE,*  {Mas.)  Noting  a  hard  or  grating  sound. 
Crabb. 

Dv-ba'tion,  71.  Act  of  continuing;  continuance  in  time  ; 
power  of  continuance  ;  length  of  continuance. 

V^R-BAR'y*  n.  An  audience-room  in  India,  or  a  place 
where  a  sovereign  or  viceroy  gives  audience.  Hamilton. 

DiJR'D^N,*  71.  A  coppice  or  thicket  in  a  valley.  Crabb. 

fDuRE.  V.  n.  [durOj  L.]  To  last ;  to  endure.  Raleigh. 

J-DObe'fOl,  a.  Lasting.  Spenser. 

[DOre'less,  a.  Without  continuance  ;  fading  ;  short.  Ra- 
leigh. 

DO'RlSss,  [du'rSs,  S.  W.P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Svn.;  du-rSs', 
Wb.  Maunder,]  n.  [duresse,  Fr.]  Constraint ;  imprison- 
ment.—  {Law)  Unlawful  imprisonment  or  constraint,  ei- 
ther by  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  or  by  threats  of  loss 
of  life,  limb,  &c. 

DOR'fNe,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance  of. 

DO'RI-O,  71   {Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants  or  trees.  P.  Cye* 

DO'RJ-ON,*  «•  D66're-An,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  durio,  u 
tree  f  jun4  m  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  P.  Oyc 

(DO'Ri-Ty,  71  [durusjh.]  Hardness;  harshness;  cruelty. 
Cockeram. 

fpO'ROVd,  a.  Hvd.   Smith. 

DGR-Ri/M-slL'  1.4.,*  n.  An  inn  in  India.  Maunder. 

DiJRST,  i.  from  Dare.  See  Dare. 

DDsK,  a.    [duyster,  D.]    Tending  to  darkness  ;  tending  to 

blackness ;  dark ;  dusky. 
JJDSK,  71,  Incipient  darkness  ;  tendency  to  darkness ;  dark- 
ness of  color. 

DDsK,  V.  a.  To  make  dusk  or  duskish.  Marston,  [r.] 

DDsK,  V.  n.  To  grow  dark  ;  to  lose  light.  [R.] 

DDSK'l-li¥,  ad.  In  a  dusky  manner.  Sherwood. 

DCSK'j-N^ss,  71,  Incipient  obscurity. 

DDsk'ish,  a.  Inclining  to  darkness  or  blackness 

Dr:SK'lSH-L,v,  ad.  Cloudily;  darkly.  Baeotu 
Dl'SK'ish-n£ss,  n.  Approach  to  darkness.  More. 
[DOsk'ness,  n.  Dimness.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
UijSK'v,  a.    Tending  to  darkness;  somewhat  dark;  ob- 
scure ;  tending  to  blackness ;  gloomy  ;  sad. 
D'JsT,  n.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  powder ;  earth  ; 
the  grave  ;  stale  of  dissolution  *  —  [a  tumult ;  a  commo- 
tion, or  uproar.  BroeketL] 


DDST,  V.  a  [i.  DuaxED ;  pp.  ousTirro,  duateb]  Tc  A-m 
from  dust;  to  sprinkle  with  dust;  to  levigate. 

DOst'-CXrt,*  n.  A  cart  for  conveying  dust  froor  tbs 
streets.  Jish. 

DDst'er,  7u  He  or  that  which  frees  f^om  dust ;  a  sifti  r 

DDsT't-NESS,  7u  State  of  being  covered  with  dust. 

DDst^M^N,  n.;pZ.  dustmen.  One  whose  employmt  tt 
to  caxry  away  the  dust.  Oay, 

DDsT'Vi  a   'f '^'^^  covered,  or  clouded  with  dust. 

DDtch,  n.  pi.  The  people  of  Holland. — sing.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch. 

Dutch,*  a.  Relating  to  Holland  or  its  inhabitants.  .  oA*. 
son. 

DUTCH,*  V.  a.    [i.   DUTCHED  ;  pp.   DUTCHINO,  DUTCHED.   Tl 

clarify  and  harden  by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  g(  os^ 

quills.  Sat.  Mag. 
DDtch  ess,  n.  See  Duchess 
DDtgii'-RDsh,*  7t.  A  plant;  the  horsetail.  Booth 
DOtch'v,  n.  [duchd,  Fr.]  See  Duchy. 
DDxcH'y-CouRT,  71.  See  Duchy-Court. 
Du'T?-oDs,  rda'te-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  du'tyya,  !S.  E.  » 

K.]  a.  Obedient ;  obsequious ;  dutiful. 
DO'ti-^-bIjE,*  a.  Liable  to  duty,  or  to  have  duties  assesseti 

/.  MarsliaU.  [Used  in  the  U.  S.J 
Du'ti-fOl,  o.  Disposed  to  perform  duty;  obedient;  suo 

missive ;  respectful ;  obsequious. 
Du'Tf-FflL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dutiful  manner. 
Du'tj-fOl-ness,  n.  Obedience ;  reverence ;  respect. 
DC'tv,  71.  [from  due.]  That  to  which  a  man  is,  by  any  nat 

ural  or  legal  obligation,  bound;  obedience  or  submission 

due  to  parents  or  superiors ;  obedience ;  act  of  reverence 

or  respect ;  obligation  ;  business ;  office ;  the  business  of 

a  soldier  on  guard;  service;  tax;  impost;  custom;  toIL 
Bv-V'M'riR,*  n.  [h.]   pi.   DV-t^M' rf-Ri.    The  duumvii 

were  two  Roman  magistrates  who  held  office  jointu 

Ainsworth. 
Dv-Om'v|R-ate,  71.  [duumviratus,  L.]    The  office,  dignity 

or  government  of  two  men  in  the  same  office,  as  in  au 

cient  Rome. 
Dwale,  n.  [dwaXen,  Ger.]  {Bot.)   The  deadly  nightshade 

Cftaucer.  —  {Her.)  A  sable  or  black  color. 
DwXrf,  (dwarf)  71.  A  man  much  below  the  common  size 

any  animal  or  thing  much  smaller  than   the  common 

size. 

DWABF,  «.  a.    [l.  DWARFED  ;  pp.  DWARFING,  DWARFED.]    To 

make  dwarfs  of ;  to  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural 
size.  [ish.  Dryden 

DwA.BF,*  a.  Being  below  the  common  size  ;  stunted  ;  dwarf 

DwarF'jsh,  a.  Below  the  natural  size  ;  small ;  little 

DWARF'JSH-Ly,  {dwbrf'ish-le)  ad.  Like  a  dwarf. 

DwArf'ish-n£ss,  n.  Minuteness  of  stature  ;  littleness 

DwArf'y,  a.  Small ;  dwarfish.  Waterhouse.  [r.] 

IDwaule,  v.  a.  To  be  delirious.  Junius. 

DwEll,  v.  n.  [i,  DWELT  or  dwelled;  pp.  dwellihu 
DWELT  or  DWELLED.  —  Dwclled  \s  now  rarely  used.]  I'd 
remain;  to  inhabit;  to  live  in  a  place;  to  reside;  to 
stay;  to  sojourn;  to  rest  ;  to  continue;  to  hang  u.vo 
with  care  or  fondness;  to  continue  long  speaking 

tDwfiLL,  V.  a.  To  inhabit.  Mdton. 

DwiiLL'ER,  7U  One  who  dwells  ;  an  inhabitant. 

Dw£ll'jn&,  n.  Habitation  ;  place  of  residence  ;  abode. 

Dw£ll'jng,*P.  a.  Inhabiting  ;  abiding  ;  continuing  long. 

DwiSLL'jNG-HoOsE,  71.  A  house  dwelt  in  or  inhabited. 

DwfiLL'jNO-PLACE,  n.  Place  of  residence. 

DwIn'dle,  v.  n.  [i.  dwindled;  pp.  dwindling,  dwi?i- 
DLED.]  To  shrink  ;  to  grow  little  ;  to  diminish ;  to  degen- 
erate ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  lose  health. 

DwIn'dle,  v.  a.  To  make  less ;  to  sink  ;  to  bring  low 

DwIn'dle,*  71.  The  act  of  growing  less;  decline.  Dr 
Johnson. 

DwiN'DLEDjp.  a.  Shrunk;  fallen  away.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dye,  71.  A  coloring  liquor ;  color;  stain;  tinge.  See  Die. 

Dye,  v.  a.  [i.DYED;  pp.  dyeing,  dyed.]  To  color  by  ■ 
chemical  process ;  to  tinge ;  to  stain.  See  Die. 

Dye'-HoOse,*  71.  A  house  for  dyeing  cloths,  &c.  Black 
stone. 

Dye'ins,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  staining,  or  of  formir.] 
colors  by  chemical  process.  Ure. 

DYE'iNG,p.  from  Dye.  Staining.  See  Dye. 

Dy'^r,  n.  One  who  dyes  or  tinges.  See  Dier. 

D?'?b*$-Weed,*  n.  A  plant ;  the  dwarf-broom  or  wood 
wax.  BooVi. 

DYE'STtiFF,*  n.  Materials  used  in  dyeing.  .Ssh. 

Dy'jng,  p.  from  Die.  Expiring.  See  Die. 

Dy'|N&,  n.  Death  ;  act  of  expiring.  2  Cor.  iv. 

Dy'{NG-L¥]  <u2.  As  at  the  moment  of  giving  up  the  ghosu 

Dy'ing-nEss,*  n.  The  state  of  dying    Congreve. 

Dyke,  ti.  A  mound  of  earth,  stones^  &c.,  to  prevent  inuc- 
dation.  —  {Mia.)  An  intersection  in  strata  of  rocks.  >■ 
Written  also  dike.  See  Dike. 

Dy-nXm'e-t^r,*  71.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  th« 
magnifying  power  of  telescopes.  SmarL 

Dy-nXm'^cal  *  i  '^  *te*a^ng  '0  dynamics.  Coleridge. 
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DV-iVXM'ycs,  n.  pU  [Sivains.]  The  science  of  moving 
iHiwers,  or  of  matter  in  motion,  or  of  the  motion  of  bod- 
ies that  mutually  act  upon  one  another.  P.  Chjc. 

DtN-^-MOM'E-TER,*  n,  [tJui/a^ij  and  ^irpop.]  A  draught- 
machine  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  power  of  any 
find,  as  the  strength  of  men  and  animals,  the  force  of 
machinery,  the  magnifying  powe  of  the  telescope,  &c. 
hrande. 

MtN'AST,  71.  [6vva<TTmJ\  A  ruler ;  d  dynasty.  Qregory. 

U  V-nAs'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  dynasty.  Venit.  Ma<r* 

Dv-nXs'ti-cal,*  (L  Relating  to  a  dynasty.  Mason. 

D  y-nA  s'  Tf-D^y*  7U  pi.  (Eiit)  A  family  of  large  beetles. 
Brande, 

Dy-nSs'ti-dXn,*  re.  One  of  the  dynastidoe  ;  a  very  large 
kind  of  beetle.  Kirhy. 

t»v'NAS-T¥,  or  D1?N'^s-TY,  [di'n^s-te,  S.  P  E.  K.  fVb.; 
dxn'^s-te,  J.  Jo.  Sm.  R. :  di'n^is-t?  or  din'?s-te,  ff.  F.]  n. 
[duvaa-Teia.]  A  race  or  family  of  sovereigns  in  succession  j 
government;  sovereignty. 

Uv's'cR^.-sy,  71,  [SviTKuaaia.'i  (Med.)  A  bad  habit  of  body. 

Dfs  CL^-siTE,*7i.(Jtfi7i.)  A  fibrous  mineral  jokemte.  Dana. 

D?s-eh-t£r'JC,*        (  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  dysen- 

D?"3-en-t£b'i-CAIi,*  I      tery.  Boyle, 

D*s'EN-T£R-y,  idis'en-ter-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  dls'- 
§n-t6r-§  or  dis-sen'ter-?,  K.]  n.  ISvaEvrepia.']  (^Med.)  A 
oainful   disease,  often  epidemic,  attended  with  fever, 


more  or  less  inflammatory,  and  witb  fyequcJt  mncuta 

or  bloody  evacuations, 
Dfs'LV-lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre.  Dana. 
tDiE^s'NQ-MVj  re.    [dvavofiia.]    The  enacting  of  bad  lawu 

Cockeram. 
Dlf^s'p-DILE.*  re.    (Min.)    A  coal  of  a  green  or  yellowish 

gray  color,  which  emits  a  fetid  odor.    Cleaveland. 
Dys-pfip'sj-^,*  re.  [L.]  (Med.)  Indigestion  ,  dyspepsy.  P 

Cyc. 
D$s'PEP-sy,  or  Dya-pfip'sy,  [dls'pep-s?,  S.  JV.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K,  R.\  dis-p€p^s^,  Sm.  Wb.Joknson,  Ash^  Maunder.]  n 

[6vani\f/ia^  Gr. ;   dyspepsia^  L.l    (Med.)    Indigestion  ;  * 

state  of  the  stomach  in  which  its  functions  are  disor- 
dered. 
Dys-pfip'Tjc,*  n.  One  afflicted  with  dyspepsy.  Qm.  Rev 
Dys-pfip'Tic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  dyspepsy  ;  having  ditft  • 
Dys-PEP'Ti-CAE,*  \     culty  in  digestion.  Copeland. 
D)?s'phq-nV)  «•  [(Jvo-^wviu.]  (Med.)   A  difficulty  in  speak 

ing. 
D$sp-N(E'a,  (disp-n€'9)  ti.  [dvcrirvoia.]  (Med.)  A  difficulty 

of  breathing. 
Bis'V-KVf  (dizh'u-re  or  dis'yy-re)  [dizh'u-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja, 

dls'y-re,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.]  re,   [dudou/Jia,  Gr.  j  dysuria 

L.]  (Med.)  A  difficulty  in  voiding  urine. 
DV'Tis'c^Sj*  n.  The  water-beetle  j  an  insect.  Roget. 
DZE'Ry^Nf*  (zS'r9n}n.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P,  Cvc 
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Ethe  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  the  second  and  the 
^  most  frequent  vowel  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
various  sounds,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  long,  as 
in  metej  and  short,  as  in  met.    It  is  frequently  silent. 

£ach,  (ech)  a,  &  pron.  Either  of  two  ;  one  taken  separate- 
ly from  another,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the  other ; 
every  one.  - 

tEACH'WHfiBE,  (Sch'hwir)  ad.  Everywhere.  Bp,  Hall. 

(Iad,  or  £d.  a  Saxon  prefix  in  proper  names,  signifying 
happy f  fortunate.   GHbson. 

£A'j&:^fR,  (S'ger)  a.  [acer^  L.]  Keenly  desirous  ;  vehement  j 
ardent  ;  earnest  j  forward  j  impetuous  ;  quick  ;  busy  j 
sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

EA'.G^R-Ly,  (5^er-l?)  ad.  In  an  eager  manner  ;  keenly. 

Ea'-6ER-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  eager ;  avidity }  keenness  ; 
ardor  ;  impetuosity  ;  vehemence  ;  violence. 

Jca'&le,  (5'gl)  re.  [aiglej  Ft.]  A  bird  of  prey,  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  acute  vision,  its  strength,  the  elevation 
and  rapidity  of  its  flight,  its  longevity,  &c.,  as  the  king 
of  birds  ;  hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  royalty,  and  a  frequent 
crest,  much  used  in  heraldry.  Its  figure  was  the  military 
standard  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  it  is  a  representa- 
tive or  emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  —  A 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,of  the  value  often  dollars. 

Ea'gle-eved,  (e'gl-id)  a.  Sharp-sighted,  as  an  eagle. 

Ea'GLE-0\Vl,*  n.  A  large  species  of  owl.  Pennant. 

EA'GLE-PiN'lpNED,*  (-yund)  a.  Having  an  eagle's  wings. 
Cotoper, 

Ea'gle-sight-ed,  a.  Having  quick  sight.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEEDj're.  Swiftuess,  like  that  of  an  eagle.  Pope. 

Ea'gless,  71.  The  hen-eagle.  Sherwood. 

EA'gle-stone,  n.  (Min.)  Clay  iron-stone  ;  etite. 

£a'gli:t,  n.  A  young  eagle,  Davies. 

Ea'gle-wInged,  (-wingd)  a.  Having  the  wings,  as  it 
were,  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

£a'gle-Wood,*  (e'gl-wiid)  n.  A  highly  fragrant  Oriental 
wood,  used  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense.  P.  Cyc. 

£a'gre,  (e'gur)  re.  A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide. 

|EAL'der-mXn,  re.  A  Saxon  magistrate  ;  alderman.  Sadler. 

lEAME,  (em)  re.  Uncle,  Spenser. 

Ean,  (Sn)  V.  n.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  yean.  Shak. 

Ean'LING,  re.  A  lamb.  See  Yeanling. 

EAR,  (§r)  re.  The  organ  of  hearing ;  the  external  prominent 
part  of  the  organ ;  the  sense  of  hearine  ;  power  of  judg- 
ing harmony : — a  spike  or  head  of  corn  or  grain,  —  (in  the 
U,  S  applied  especially  to  maize) :  —  any  thingresembling 
ears,  as  the  handles  of  some  vessels. —  To  be  by  the  ears, 
or  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  scuffle  or  fight.  —  To  set 
by  tfie  ears,  to  engage  in  strife.  VEstrange.  [Vulgar.] 

^AR,  (er)  V.  a.  [are,  L.]  To  till ;  to  plough.  Deuteronomy  xxi. 

Sar,  (Sr)  V.  n.  [u  eared;  pp.  earing,  eared.]  To  form 
ears,  as  corn.  Sandys.  , 

tEAR'V^^^)  (er'si-bl)  a.  Used  to  be  tilied.  Barret. 

EAR'AfJHE,*  (6r'ak)  n.  Pain  in  the  ear.  Ash. 
EAR'AL,  (5r'?l)  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear.  Hewyt. 

^ar'-bored,  (Sr'bSrd)  a.  Having  the  ears  perforated. 


£AR'-D£AF-EN-lNa,  (Sf'dSf-fn-ing)  a.  Stunning  the  ear 

Sliak. 

EAR'-DRtlM,*  71.  The  tympanum,  a  membrane  in  the  ear 

_  Roget, 

EARED,  (erd)  a.  Having  ears  j  furnished  with  ears. 

Ear'-Hole,*  71.  The  aperture  of  the  ear,  Qoldsmith. 

EAR'fNG,  re.  (JVaut.)   A  small  rope  to  fasten  the  uppel 

_  corner  of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EAR'-Klss-JNG,*  a.  Slightly  touching  the  ear.  Shak. 

Marl,  (erl)  n.  A  title  of  English  nobility,  next  below  ^ 
marquis  and  above  a  viscount.    It  was  anciently  tht 

_  highest  in  the  kingdom  ;  now  the  third, 

Ear'-LXp,  re.  The  lip  of  the  ear.  HuloeU 

EARL^DQM,  (tsrl'dum)  re.  The  seigniory,  jurisdic'don,  oi 
dignity  of  an  earl.  Spenser. 

EARI.'DpR-MAH,  re.  Same  as  ealderman.  Burke. 

earlE9'-P£n-ky,  (erlz'pen-ne)  re.  Earnest-money.  Hay- 

EAR'iijiss,  a.  Without  ears  ;  deaf.  Pope. 

EAR'like,*  a.  Resembling  the  ear.  Jodrell. 

EAR'li-n£ss,  (er'l§-nes)  iu  State  of  being  early. 

Earl'-MXr-shal,  (grVm'ir-sh^l)  n..  One  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  England,  whose  business  is  to  taka 
cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  honor  and  military 
solemnities: — an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Howards,  and  enjoyed  by  its  head,  the  duke  of  Nor 

_  folk. 

EAR'-LdcE,  7u  A  curl  or  twist  of  the  hair  3  a  love-lock 
Prynne. 

EAR'Ly,  (Sv'le)  a.  Seeisonable  ;  being  in  season ;  timely 

EAR'iiV,  (erMe)  ad.  In  good  season  \  soon  ;  betimes. 

Ear'-Mark,  n,  A  mark  on  the  ear,  as  of  sheep. 

EAR'-mark,  v.  a.  To  mark  sheep,  &;c.,  on  the  ear.  Spen- 
ser. 

earn,  (ern)  v.  a,  [i.  earned;  pp.  earning,  earned.]  To 
gain  by  labor ;  to  merit  or  deserve  by  labor  or  eflbrt  j  to 
gain  ;  to  acquire ;  to  obtain  ;  to  win. 

earn,  (ern)  V.  n.  To  curdle.  Ray.  [North  of  England.] 

fEARN,  (6rn)  V.  re.  To  long  for.  Spereacr.  See  Yearn. 

ear'nest,  (er'nest)  a.  Ardent  in  any  affection ;  warm 
zealous ;  importunate ;  intent ;  fixed  j  eager ;  serious. 

ear'nest,  n.  Seriousness;  a  serious  event,  not  a  jest, 
pledge;  first  fruits.  —  (Law)  Fart  of  the  price  paid  for 
property  or  goods  sold,  or  money  given  in  token  tiiat  a 
bargain  is  ratified  j  often  called  earnest-money. 

fiAR'NEST-Ly,  (er'n?st-l?)  ad.  In  an  earnest  manner:  ai- 
dently ;  zealously ;  eagerly. 

fiAR'NiigST-Nfiss,  ((fr'n^st-nfis)  71,  Quality  of  being  ear 
nest }  ardor ;  zeal ;  eagerness  ;  seriousness ;  solicb 
tude. 

tEARN'pOL,  a.  Pull  ot  anxiety.  P.  Fletcher. 

EARN'fNG,  (ern'jng)  re,;  pi.  earnings.  Act  of  earnmg 
that  which  is  earned  ;  the  reward  of  labor. 

ear'-PIck,  re.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  ears. 

EAR'pier-cer,*  n.  The  name  of  an  insect.  Goldsmith. 

EAR^-Pi£R-c|NG,  a.  Affecting  the  ear.  Sliak. 

Ear'-rIng,  re.  A  jewel  or  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 
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BARSE,»(grs)  n.  SeeEEsE. 

'EARSH,  (6ra(  )  n.  A  ploughed  field.  Jlfai;. 

|A»f  J,*  (erai)  n.  Eddish.  See  Ehsh. 

EAR  -Sheli  ,*  n.  A  speciea  o?  shell  reaemb  Jng  the  ear  in 

_  furm.  jlsh. 

E*'''~|HeT,  71.  Reach  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Dryden. 
.?         ''^'■'  "•    Something  that  offends  the  ear.  PhiL 
Museum. 

Karth,  (erth)  n.  The  name  of  the  world  or  planet  which 
we  mbabit ;  the  mass  which  composes  the  globe ;  the 
terraqueous  globe  ;  the  world  ;  a  region  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  ;  terrene  matter ;  soil ;  earthy  matter,  in  dis- 
tinction from  fire,  air,  and  water  ;  any  gppcii>a  of  earthy 
matter,  as  clay,  loam,  gravel.  — (C/wm.)  A  body  or  sub- 
stance composed  of  oxygen  and  a  base ;  a  metallic  oxide, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  and  not  inflammable.  The 
principal  chemical  earths  are  alumina,  baryta,  glucina, 
lime,  magnesia,  silica,  strontia,  yttria,  and  zirconia.  P. 
Cyc. 

EARTH,  V,  a.    [i.  EARTHED  ;  pp.   EARTHING,  EARTHED.]  To 

hide  in  earth ;  to  bury ;  to  mter ;  to  cover  with  earth. 

KARTH,  V.  71.  To  retire  under  ground ;  to  burrow. 
TickeU. 

EAKTH'BXe,  71.  (^Fort.)  A  sack  filled  with  sand  or  earth. 

fiARTH'BXxK,  71.  A  fence  made  of  earth  and  turf. 

earth'board,  (Srth'bord)  71.  The  board  of  a  plough, 
which  turns  over  the  earth. 

fiARTH'BORN,  a.  Born  of  the  earth  ;  meanly  born. 

earth'boOmd,  a.  Bound  to  the  earth.  Slmk. 

tiARTH'BRfiD,  a.  Bred  of  the  earth;  vile.  Brewer. 

EARTH'CRE-AT-j?D,  a.  Formed  of  earth.  Young. 

liARTH'EN,  (Sr'thn)  a.  Made  of  earth,  or  made  of  clay. 

IiARTH'-EN-aiSiv'D5RED,  (-derd)  a.  Bred  of  earth. 

earth'en-WAre,*  71.  Ware  made  of  earth  or  clay ; 
pottery.  P.  Cyc. 

EARTH'FfiD,  a.  Fed  from  the  earth;  low.  B.  Jtmson. 

EARTH'pi.Xx,  71.  A  fibrous  fossil ;  amianthus. 

Earth'i-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  earthy  ;  grossness. 

EARTH'lj-nEss,  (e'rth'le-nes)  71.  Worldliness.  Cotgrave. 

EARTH'LINS,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

EARTH'LV,  (erth'le)  a.  Belonging  to  the  earth ;  not 
heavenly  ;  corporeal  or  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  sensual ; 
sordid  ;  worldly ;  vile  ;  low. 

Karth'lv-mind-ed,  a.  Having  a  sensual  mind ;  world- 
ly- 

EARTH'LY-MraD'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Worldliness.  Oregory. 

EARTh'-nDt,  n.  The  root  of  the  arachis,  a  small  bulb  like 
a  nut ;  a  pignut. 

Karth'qdake,  (Srth'kwak)  n.  A  shaking  or  violent 
agitation  of  the  earth,  which  is  often  attended  with 
destructive  consequences,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable_  phenomena  of  nature. 

Earth'-shak-ins,  a.  Shaking  the  earth.  Milton. 

EARTH'ward,*  ad.  Towards  the  earth.  Campiell. 

earth'woek,*  (erth'wUrk)  71.  An  embankment.  Tav^ 
Tier 

Earth'worm,  (erth'wUrm)  71.  An  insect  or  worm  that 
lives  under  ground  ;  a  sordid  person  ;  a  miser. 

Earth'y,  (firth'e)  a.  Consisting  of  earth ;  partaking  of 
earth  ;  terrene ;  terrestrial ;  earthly  ;  gross  ;  coarse. 

Ear'-tbOm-pet,*  71.  A  trumpet  used  to  assist  the  hear- 
ing. Qe^t.  Mag. 

Ear'-wIx,  (Sr'waks)  71.  The  cerumen  or  wax  of  the 
ear. 

Ear'wIg,  71.  A  well-known  insect,  vulgarly  supposed  to 
creep  into  the  ear,  and  often  found  under  stones  and 
beneath  thebark  of  trees  ;  the  forficula  ;  a  whisperer. 

Pjie'-wIt-ness,  (er'wit-nes)  71.  One  who  hears  or  at- 
tests any  thing  as  heard  by  himself.  Hooker. 

Kar'wort^*  (er'wiirt)  71.  'An  herb  reputed  good  for  deaf- 

_  ness.  Crabb. 

Ea§e,  (ez)  71.  ^uiet;  freedom  from  pain  ;  rest  after  labor; 
repose  ;  facility  ;  freedom  from  constraint ;  lightness. 

Ba^e,  (ez)  V.  a.  \i.  EASED ;  pp.  easing,  eased.]  To  free 
from  pain,  anxiety,  or  labor;  to  calm;  to  assuage;  to 
alleviate  ;  to  allay  ;  to  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  mitigate ; 
to  relieve. 

•Ea^e'fOl,  (ez'fai)  a.  Quiet ;  peaceable  j  fit  for  rest. 
Shak. 

ffiASE'FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  quiet  manner.  Sherwood. 

ka^'el,  (e'zl)'  71.  The  frame  on  which  a  painter  rests  his 
picture  while  at  work  upon  it. 

Ea^'el-Piece,  (S'zl-p8s)  71.  A  painting  of  which  the 
size  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  painted  on  an  easel,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  paintings  which  are  painted  on 
the  wall  or  ceiling. 

Ea^e'less,  (ez'les)  a.  Wanting  ease.  Donne.  ["B..] 

Ease'ment,  (ez'ment)  71.  Evacuation  ;  support ;  relief.— 
(Law)  A  convenience,  privilege,  or  advantage  which  one 
neighbor  has  of  another  by  grant  or  prescription,  as  a 
way  through  his  ground,  a  sink,  &c.  Whishaw. 

Eas'i-ly,  ad.  In  an  easy  manner ;  with  ease. 

EA5'i-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  easy ;  rest ;  ease 

East,  (est)  71.  The  point  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun 
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is  seen  to  rise  in  the  equinoxes,   opposAe  t(   the  if  ut 

_  the  regions  in  the  oastern  parts  of  the  world. 

EAST,  (Set)  a.  From  or  towards  the  rising  sun. 

East'^r,  (5st'?r)  71.  The  day  on  which  the  rwsurrectioq 
of  Christ  is  commemorated;  the  3d  day  (Sunday)  aftei 
Good  Friday,  being  the  Ist  Sunday  after  the  full  rnooa 
which  happens  updu  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March.  It 
corresponds  in  season  to  the  passover  of  the  Jewa. 

kast'jjr-Day,*  71.  The  festival  of  Easter.  Drayton. 

east'eb^lIns,  n.  A  native  of  some  country  eastward 
Spenser.  — A  speciea  of  water-fowl.  —  A  piece  of  money 
coined  in  the  East,  by  Richard  II.  of  England.  Crabb. 

fiAST'ER-LlNO,  a.  Belonging  to  the  money  of  the  Enster- 

_hnga,  or  Baltic  traders  : —sterling,  Todd.  See  STtRLiNo 

EAst':^r-L¥,  a.  Coming  from  or  lying  towards  the  east. 

East'ebn,  a.  Relating  to  the  east;  east;  dwelling  oi 
found  in  the  east;   oriental;   lying  towards  the  east 

_  going  or  looking  eastward. 

EAST-lN^sy-L^R,*  o.  Relating  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  Fc 
_Qm.  Rev, 

fEAST-liXHD'IsH,  a.    Lying  or  being  eastward.     Versta- 

_ffan. 

EAST'W-^BD,  ad.  Towards  the  east.  Browne. 

EA'^y,  (e'ze)  a.  Not  difficult ;  quiet ;  at  rest ;  free  from 
pam  i  complying ;  ready;  not  unwilling;    not  formuH 

_  unconstrained. 

EAT,  (St)  V.  a.  [i.  ATE  or  eat  ;  pp.  eating,  eaten  or  eat.] 
To  devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  consume ;  to  corrode 
ft^  Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the  com- 
jugation  of  this  verb.  —  Lowth,  Priestley,  Grant,  Croni- 
bie,  Arnold,  and  Bullions,  give  i.  ate:  p.  eaten i  —  IVlurray 
and  Hiley,  i.  ate  or  eat;  p.  eaten i — Webster,  1.  ate:  p. 
eat  or  eaten  i  —  Smart,  i.  eat  or  ate  {at)  ;  p.  Sat  or  eate.n. 

_  Smart  regards  ate  and  eaten  as  growing  obsolete. 

EAT,  (€t)  V.  n.  To  feed ;  to  take  food  ;  to  make  way  by 

_  corrosion. 

EAT'.^-BLE,  (et'^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  eaten  ;  esculent. 

Eat'a-ble,  n.  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten.  King. 

EAT'A(j)^E,'''  n.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle  from  the  after 

_  math. 

EAT'ENj*  (e'tn)  p.  from  Eat.    Devoured  ;  consumed ;  coi 

_  roded.  See  Eat. 

eat'^r,  (et'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  eats;  a  corrosive. 

tEATH,  (bth)  a.  Easy.  Spenser. — ad.  Easily.  Spenser. 

EAT'JNG,  (et'ing)  n.  The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing 
reception  of  food. 

EAT'iNG-HoOsE,  71.  A  house  to  eat  in  ;  a  dining-housc. 

Eau'de  CoLOGNEj*  (o'de-ki?-lon')  k.  [Fr.J  A  perfumed 
spirit  originally  prepared  at  Cologne.  Branae. 

Eau UE  LucEj*  (o'de-lus')  v.  [Fr.l  A  strong  solution  of 

_  ammonia,  scented  with  mastic  and  oil  of  amber.  Brande, 

EAVE^,  (evz)  n,  pi.  The  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  &c^ 

_  which  overhang  the  walls. 

Eave^'cXtch,*  n.  A  thick  board  with  a  feather-edge  to 
receive  the  lower  course  of  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 

_  house.  Ask. 

Eave^'drop,  V,  Tu  To  catch  what  comes  from  the  eaves , 

_  to  listen  under  windows.  Miltoii. 

EAVE^'drop'per,  n.  One  who  skulks  about  a  house  al 

_  night  to  listen  ;  an  insidious  listener.  Sliak. 

Eave^'dr6p'ping,*  tu  The  dropping  of  water  from  the 
eaves  ;  the  act  of  an  insidious  listener.  Milton. 

EAVES'lXth,*  71.  The  same  as  eavescatck.  Ask, 

Ebb  (eb)  n.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea,  op- 
posed to  flow ;  decline  ;  decay  ;  waste. 

£bb,  (fib)  V.  n.  H.  ebbed;  pp.  ebbing,  ebbed.]  To  flow 
back  towards  tae  sea  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay. 

Ebb'ing-,  71.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  ;  a  declining. 

Ebb'-Tide,*  71.  The  reflux  of  the  tide.  Falconer. 

£b'en,  or  Sb'ph,  n.  A  hard  wood.  See  Ebonv 

E'bi'-QN-Ite,*  71.  [Ebionj  Heb.]  One  of  an  early  sect  oi 

_  Christians,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

E'Ej-QN-iTE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Ebionites,  fVkiston. 

Eb'qn,  a.  Dark  ;  black  ;  made  of  ebony.  Prior. 

£b'qn-Ist,*  n.  A  worker  in  ebony.  Scott. 

Eb'pn-I2E,*  v.  a.  To  make  like  ebony,  or  as  black  as  eb 
ony.  Smart. 

Eb'qn-y,  71.  [e/?ei")f.]  A  hard,  heavy,  black,  valuable 
wood,  which  admits  a  flne  polish. 

5-brAc'te-.^te,*  a.  {BoU)  Having  no  bractea  or  floral 
leaf.  Lindley.    , 

5-BRi'E-T¥,  71.  [ebrietaSf  L.l  Drunkenness  ;  inebriety. 

F^-brIl'lade,  (e-bril'y?d)  n.  [Ft.]  A  check  of  tht 
bridle^  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  if  a  horse  refuses  to  turn. 

E-bri-os'i-ty,  71.  Drunkenness;  ebriety.  Browne.  [R-] 

E'br'i-oDs,*  a.  Drunk;  habitually  intemperate.  Smart. 

5-BDiL'iENCE,*(e-buI'yens)  tu  Ebulliency.  Coleridge,  [n  ' 

$-bOll'i^n-cv,  (e-b51'y?n-se)  n.  [eballio^  h.]  Act  of 
bailing  over.   Citdworth.  [b.] 

f-BOLL'l?NT,  (e-bQl'yent)  a.  Boiling  over    Youn^. 
B-VL-LF'TipN,'(6b-ul-ish'ijn)n.  [ebulUtio,  L.    Themotioi 
produced  in  a  liquid  by  its  rapid  conversion  .nto  vapor 
act  of   boiling  up    with   heat;    any  intestine    motion 
effervescence. 
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^BUu'^^-^N,•   a.    Relating  to  or  consisting  of  ivory. 

%mart 
Pc-bXt  \Cy*  a.  Relating  to  an  event  that  has  taken  place. 

Prof,    ituart.  [R.] 

ec'pE  lo'MOj*  [L.,  Behold  the  man.'J  The  name  of  any 
paintii  g  which  represents  our  Savior  given  up  to  the 
people  by  Pilate.  Crabby 

(pc-ciilN- TRIG,  a.  [ex  and  centrum^  L. ;  excetttrique^  Fr.]  De- 
viating from  the  centre ;  not  having  the  same  centre, 
oppose  1  to  concentric i  irregular;  anomalous;  peculiar; 
singular;  odd;  strange. 

(Ic-cen'tric,  n.  A  circle  not  having  the  same  centre 
with  another  circle  :  —  a  contrivance  for  varying  the  di- 
rection and  velocity  of  motion  :  —  he  or  that  which  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  common  centre,  or  a  usual  standard. 

Ec-clSs'TRI-CAL,  a.  Same  as  eccentric.  See  Eccentric. 

6c-c£N'TRi-CAL-LV,*  ad.  In  an  eccentric  manner.  Lloyd. 

Ec-cEN-TRig'j-TY,  rt.  The  quality  of  being  eccentric;  de- 
viation from  a  centre  or  from  rule  ;  particularity  ;  irregu- 
larity i  singularity.  \Donnell. 

Kc'fE  SIo'lfV'Mj*  [L.]  Behold  the  sign   or   badge.    Mc- 

Kr-fiHV-Tvrn'sTR,    ■?»..     \  i^-^^^nKiirticA    (MpAA      Kxtravasntmn 


EC-jCHy-MO'sjS,   n.    [EfYiiuwffts.]    (Med.) 
' rbk    - 


Extravasation 
of  blood,  causing  livid  spots  or  Blotches. 

p(7-CiE'^'f-4,*  (ek-kle'zhe-51)  n.  [£tf^Xr?o-ra,  Gr. ;  ecclesia, 
L.]  An  assembly  ;  the  assembly  of  Athens.  —  A  church; 
a  congregation.  P.  Cyc. 

^c-CLii'Si-ARjeH,*  n.  A  ruler  of  a  church,  .^sh.  [r.] 

tJ^c-CLE'^l-XsT,  71.  A  preacher ;  Ecclesiastes.  Chaucer. 

Ec-cli?-?i-Xs'te5,  C6k-kle-ze^s't6z)  71.  [Gr.]  The  Preach- 
er ;  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ec-CLE-?i-Xs'Tic,  [6k-kle-ze^s'tik,  S.  J.  E.  K.;  ek-kle- 
zhe-as'tik,  W.  F.  Ja. ;  ek-kle-ze-a.s'tik,  Sm. ;  ek-kle-ze- 
as'tik,  P.K.'^n.  A  person  dedicated  to  the  ministry  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  priest,  a  clergyman,  or  religious  teacher,  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy. 

6c-CL]5-§l-As'Tjc,        i  a.  [ecclesiasticusj  L.]    Relating  to 

fic-CLE-^i-is'Ti-CAL,  \  or  appropriated  to  the  church ; 
not  civil  or  secular. 

Ec-cle-§i-S.s'ti~cal-LY,*  ad.  In  accordance  with  the 
church.  Bp.  Taylor.  [Apocrypha. 

Ec-clij:-i?i-As'ti-cDs,  n.  [L.]    One  of  the  books  of  the 

Pc-CI-E-§i-6L'p-(j^lsT,*  n.  Oneversed  in  ecclesiology ;  one 
who  treats  of  churches.  F.  A.  Paley. 

5;c-cle-§i-6l'9-<^Vj*  '»•  A  discourse  concerning  the 
church,  Brit.  Crit. 

EC'co,*  j^It.]  (Mas.)  Noting  the  repetition  of  any  part  of 
a  song  in  a  low,  soft  manner,  in  imitation  of  an  echo. 
Crabb. 

IcIc^IpaET^jiVr.,*!-  «ently  purging,  ^sk.  [«.] 

fic-CQ-PR6t'lcs,  71.  pi.  {cK  and  K6rrpus.]  (Med.)  Gentle 
purgatives.  [DungUson. 

Ec-CR!-N6L'9-(i^Y,*  n.  (Med.)    A  treatise  on   secretions. 

SpHELON*  (esli'e-I5ng')  n.  [Fr.]  The  position  or  move- 
ment of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps.  Brande. 

g-CHlD'NA,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  mamraiferous  ani- 
mals, found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  P.  Cyc. 

BjBh'i-nate,    or    ^-.chi'nate,         i  a.    Bristled    like    a 

EjeH'i-NAT-]?D,  or  ^-jEhi'nat-ed,  i  hedgehog;  cov- 
ered with  sharp  points  ;  bristly. 

gJ-^HlN'i-DlN,*  n.  (Qeol.)  A  fossil  animal  resembling  the 
echinus.  Buckland. 

E-jBHIn'j-TAL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  echinitea.  Roberts. 

EjBH'in-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  calcareous  petrifaction  of  the 
sea-hedgehog.  Hamilton. 

p-jBHlN'Q-DfeRM,*  n.  [ix.ii'os  3ind  Sipfiu,]  (Oeol.)  An  inverte- 
brate fossil  animal  which  has  a  crustaceous  or  coriaceous 
integument,  commonly  armed  with  spines.  Buckland. 

E'^Ui'NX/s^  (e-ki'nus)  n.  [L.]  pi.  e-^hi'ni.  (Zool.)  A 
sea-urchin  ;  a  crustaceous  or  crab  fish  set  with  prickles.  — 
(Bot.)  The  prickly  head  of  a  plant. — (Arch.)  A  member 
or  ornament  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Ionic  capital. 

EjSH'o,  (ek'o)  n.  [r]X<^i  G-''*  t  echo,  L.]  pi.  fijEH'OE^.  A 
sound  reflected  from  a  distant  surface,  and  repeated  to 
the  ear ;  the  repercussion  of  sound  ;  the  sound  returned. 

EjBH'O,  (ek'o)  V.  n.  [i.  echoed  ;  pp.  echoing,  echoed.] 
To  resound  ;  to  give  the  repercussion  of  voice  ;  to  be 
sounded  back. 

EjCH'o,  v.  a.  To  send  back  a  sound  or  voice.  Dryden. 

Ejeii'p-Lfess,*  a.  Having  no  echo.  Byrom. 

P-jEhSm'e-t^r,  (e-kQm'?-ter)ft.  [ijxo«  and  piTpov.](Mas.) 
A  kind  of  scale  to  measure  the  duration  of  sounds. 

5-jeH6M'E-TRV,  «.  The  art  of  measuring  the  duration  of 
sounds  i  also  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 

ECLAiRciSb-EMENTj  (e-k\iiT-s\3--T[iiing' or  ^-kMi'siz-m^nt) 
[ek-klar'ajz-mSnt,  W.  Ja. ;  ek-kler'ajz-ment,  S.  ,•  ek- 
kUr'sis-mSn,  P.  {  ek-klar'sjz-mSng,  J.  Sm. ;  ek-klar-sjz- 
mSng'  or  ^k-klar'sjs-ment,  K. ;  e-klar'sjz-ming,  F.]  n. 
[Fr.]  Explanation ;  the  act  of  clearing  up  an  anair. 
it^  "  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet  natural- 
ized."   Walker. 

(Ic-lXbip'sy,*  n.  (Med.)    A  flashing  of  light,  such  as  is 
"    "    -" — v.  Smart. 

Sm.  Wb.;  e-kl3Lw',  S. 


aymptomatijc  of  epilepsy.  Smart. 
^djil'y  Ce-k;i')  [?-kri/,  P.  J.  Ja. 


W.  E.  F.  K.]  n  [Fr.]  Striking  effect ,  bri.Iiancy ;  i.p 
plause  :  lustre. 
5c-LEc'i?|c,  71.  [iK'XeKTiKdi.]  One  oi  a  class  of  ancim 
philosopiiprs,  who  prufessea  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but  U 
choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects: — one  of  a  stcl 
in  the  Christian  church,  who  considered  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine  : 
—  one  of  a  sect  of  physicians  among  the  ancients. 

fc-L£c'T|c,  a.  Selecting;  choosing.  Watts. 
c-Lfic'Ti-ci^M,*  71.  The  habit  or  principle  of  selecting 

from  dilierent   sources;  the  eclectic  system  of  philoso 

phy.  Ed.  Rev. 
^c-ijt&m'j  (ek-l§m')  n.  Hk  and  ^eix^iVj  Gr. ,  eclegme,  Fr,] 

(Med.)  A  medicine  made  of  oils  and  sirups. 
fic-LiP-3A'RE-6N,*  71.    An   instrument   for  showing  the 

phenomena  of  eclipses.  Ferguson. 
.^-clIpse',  (e-kllps')    n,   [£kA£ii//($.]  An  obscuration   of 

the  light  of  a  heavenly  body  by  the  intervention  of  an 

other  body  ;  darkness  ;  obscuration. 
^-CLIpse',   (e-kllps')  f.   o.  [i*  eclipsed;   pp.    eclipsisq, 

ECLIPSED.]    To  darken  a  luminary;  to  extinguish;    t> 

cloud  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  outshine. 
5-clitpsE',  (e-klips')  V.  n.  To  suffer  an  eclipse.  Milton. 
|i-CLlP'T|C,  n.    (Astron.)    An    imaginary  great  circle  of 

the  sphere,  or  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the  sun  .ippeari 

to  perform  his  annual  revolution. 

f-CLtP'Tic,  a.  Relating  to  or  described  by  the  ecliptic. 
c'l6g-Ue,  (6k'15g)  71.  [UXoyfi.]  A  pastoral  poem. 

Ec-0-n6m'ic,  a.  Economical.  Davies.  See  Economical 

||Ec-9-n6m:'!-cal,  or  e-co-n6m'i-ca.l,  [ek-^-nom'e-k?; 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  e-k9-nom'e-ksd,  S.  E.  R.]  a.  Pertaining  U 
the  regulation  of  a  household ;  relating  to  economy  ;  fru- 
gal;  thrifty;  sparing;  saving;  careful;  parsimonious 

!|Ec-p-N6M'i-C^l--Ly,*ad.  With  economy.  Loudon. 
Ec-Q-Noirt'ics,  71.  p'l.  Household  management.  fVottan 

~-c6n'p-mIst,  n.  One  versed  in  domestic  economy;  one 
versed  in  political  economy  ;  a  frugal  manager. 

.5-c6N'p-MiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  economized;  pp.  economiziwg, 
economized.]  To  manage  frugally ;  to  employ  with  econ- 
omy. 

!^-c6n'P-my,  71.  [oiKovufxia.]  The  management  of  a  faml 
ly  ;  thrifty  management :  frugality  ;  disposition  of  things  ; 
arrangement ;  a  system;  the  distribution  of  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place. 

&C-PHQ-JVE' M'A*  n.  [eKipuuTifia.l^  (Rket.)  A  breaking  ou 
of  the  voice  with  some  interjectional  particle.  Crabb. 

£!C-PHQ-NE'STSy*  n.  [cKi/iwi'r/ais.]  (iSAeC.)  An  exclamation 
arising  from  strong  emotion.  Crabb. 

^c-phrXc'tics,  71.  pi.  (Med.)  Attenuating  medicines. 

.gc-RHtTH'mvs,* /I.  [ExpuS/itfs.]  C^erf.)  An  irregular  pulse. 
Crabb. 

fic'sT^-siZE,*  V.  a.  To  fill  with  ecstasy.  F.  Butler,  [r.] 

Ec'sta-sIed,  (eks't^-sid)  a.  Filled  with  ecstasy.  JVorris. 

£c'STA-sy,  71.  [Edcrruuff.]  Excessive  joy;  rapture;  trans- 
port; delight;  enthusiasm;  excessive  elevation  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  mind.  [tMadness.  Shak.] 

jEc'sTA-SVj  V.  a.  To  All  with  rapture.  Scott. 

J@c-stXt'ic,        )  a.    Ravished  ,   rapturous  ;  transported 

^c-stXt'J-cal,  i     filled  with  joy  or  ecstasy. 

ec-thlIp' s'iSy*  n.  [L.l  (Latin prosodT/)  The  elision  of  tht 
final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  tti,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Scvdamore. 

EC-TJafMAj*  n.  [eKdvfia,]  (Jlfe(2.)  An  eruption  ofpimple* 
Brande. 

EC-TKo' Pi-'O'M,*  71.  [evrpETTw.]  (Med.)  An  unnatural  ever 
sion  of  tlie  eyelids.  Brande. 

fEc'TY-PAL,  a.  ^Taken  from  the  original ;  copied.  Ellis. 

tEc'TYPE,  n.  [zKTutroi.J  A  copy  from  an  original.  Lodie 

Ec-V-m£n'i-cal,  0.  [olkov^-:vik6s.]  Relating  to  the- habit- 
able world  ;  general;  universal. 

Ec'v-RIE,  (ek'u-re)  71.  [Fr.]  A  stable  for  horses. 

EC-ZE'M4f*  n.  [U^ici}.}  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  the  ekln 
Brande. 

^-DA'cioys,  (e-da'shuis)  a.  [eiZox,  L.]  Eating;  voracioun 
devouring, 

f-DA'ciPVS-Nfiss,*  (^-da'shus-nSs)  71.  Edacity.  SeotL 
-dX^'i-TV,  (e-dis'e-te)  71.  Voracity;  greediness.  Bacon 
SD'DA.y*n.  A  word  which  signifies  the  mother  of  poetry 

a  collection  of  poetry  containing  the  ancient  Scandina 

vian,  or  Runic  and  Icelandic,  mythology.  P.  Cyc 
Ed'der,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  make  tight  by  edder.  Mortimer. 
Ed'der,  n.  Such  wood,  shoots,  or  twigs,  as  are  worked 

into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind  them  together.  [A 

viper.  Local.] 
&u^d;sh,  71.  A  second  crop  of  grass  ;  afteimath.  [Local.] 
Ed^dv,  n.  The  water  that,  by  some  partial  repercussioc 

runs  contrary  to  the  main  stream ;  a  contrary  current 

whirlpool. 
Ed'dy,  a.  Whu-ling;  moving  circularly.  Dryden. 
Ed'uv,  v.  n.  &.  a,    [i.  eddied  ;  pp.  eddting,  eddied.]  'It 

move  as  an  eddy ;  to  restrain  and  form  into  an  addy 

Thomson. 
Ed'dy-WA'tij:r,  n.  (Jfaut.)  The  water  that  falls  back,  ^ 

it  were,  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship  under  sail ;  the  wake. 
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5.D|L-PoRjsiTE,*n.CJIff7i.)  Anp^ciesofred  zeolUe.  Daria. 
SiJe  7*'^°'^^'>  «■  ["I'^rifia.]  Full  of  humors  ;  edematous. 
0-DEM'vToOs,*  a.   Relating  to  ffldema;  full  of  humors  i 

swelling ;  (Bdematous.  Harv&y. 
S'/SS'^'-'*'  f '^^^-l  Paradise  ;  a  garden.  Sir  W.  Jmes. 
£r  "f  N-izED,  (e'den-Izd)  a.  Admitted  into  paradise.  Davies. 
(Jr-D£K'TAL,*7i.  (Zool)  One  of  the  edentata,  an  order  of 

mammals  including  those  genera  in  which  the  dental  ap- 

paratus  is  more  or  less  incomplete.  Brande. 
B-DEN  T^-LoOs,*  a.  Toothless ;  having  no  teeth.  P.  Cyc. 
e-DJ5N'TA-T]?D,  a.  [edentatus,  L.l  Deprived  of  teeth.  Bai- 

ley.  [R.]  »      J       i- 

E-DEN-TA'TipN,  n.  A  pulling  out  of  teeth.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

Ed<^e,  (6j)  n.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  or  side  of  a  blade  or 
cutting  instrument ;  a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader ; 
brink;  margin;  border;  rim;  verge;  extremity;  sharp- 
ness ;  intensenesa  of  desire  ;  keenness ;  acrimony  of 
temper. —  To  set  teeth  on  edge^  to  cause  an  uneasy  ting- 
ling in  the  teeth. 

Bd^^e,  (ej)  u.  a,  [i.  EDGED  ;  pp.  EDGING,  EDGED.]  To  Sharp- 
en ;  to  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to  border  with  any  thing  ; 
to  fringe  ;  to  exasperate ;  to  embitter  j  to  put  forward  be- 
yond a  line. 

GotjtE,  V.  n.  To  move  forward  sideways,  or  by  little  and 
little. 

EiKjihE,*  a.  Having  an  edge;  sharp;  edged:  —  applied  to  a 
railroad  in  which  the  carriages  run  upon  rails  or  edges  of 
rails,  as  in  common  railroads,  —  in  distinction  to  such 
roads  as  are  made  of  flat  blocks.  Francis. 

£d(}ED,  (ejd  or  ed'jed)  p.  a.  Sharp  ;  not  blunt. 

Ed^-e'less,  a.  Having  no  edge ;  blunt.  S/iaJc. 

Bdg-e'-RaiIj,*  71.  An  iron  bar  or  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
of  a  railroad  car  revolve,  a  flange  being  formed  upon  the 
inner  edge  of  the  rail,  projecting  about  an  inch,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wheels  from  sliding  ofl^  Tanner. 

Ed9^e'-To5l,  n.  A  sharp  tool  to  cut  with  ;  an  axe  or  knife. 

Edq^e'-wi^e,  ad.  In  the  du-ection  of  the  edge. 

EDG'jNe,  n.  A  border  ;  a  fringe  ;  a  narrow  lace. 

Ed'|-ble,  a.  [edoy  L.J  Eatable  ;  tit  to  be  eaten. 

Rd'i-ble-nIss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  edible.  Scott. 

E'DICT,  [e'djkt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  fVb. ;  ed'jkt  or 
e'djkt,  P.]  71.  [edictwm,  L.]  A  public  ordinance  or  decree 
issued  by  a  sovereign  or  high  power;  an  order;  a  procla- 
mation. 

Ed'i-fj-cXnt,  [Sd'e-fe-k^nt,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  c-dife-kJlnt,  Ja, 
Todd.]  a.  Building;  constructing.  Dugard.  [R.] 

Ed-i-F|-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  edifying;  state  of  being  edi- 
fled ;  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  ;  improvement  in 
disposition  and  character  ;  improvement. 

Eu'i-Fi-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  edification.  Bp.  Hall,  [b.] 

Ed'i-fIce,  (ed'e-fis)  n.  A  fabric;  a  building;  a  structure. 

Ed-i-fI"cial,  (Sd-e-f  ish'^il)  a.  Relating  to  edifices. 

Ed'i-fi-er,  K.  One  who  edifies. 

Ed'I-fy,  v.  a,  [mdifico,  L.]  [t.  edified  ;  pp.  edifying,  ed- 
ified.] To  instruct  so  as  to  improve  in  religious  charac- 
ter; to  instruct}  to  improve;  to  teach,  [f'^o  build. 
Spemer.} 

Ed'i-fy'-ing,  n.  Instruction  ;  teaching. 

Ed'i-fy-ing,*p.  a.  Tending  to  edify ;  instructive. 

Eo'i-FY-JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  instructive  manner.  KUlingheck. 

&'dile,  n.  \jBdUis,  L.]  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  temples,  public  buildings,  streets,  Sec. 

E'DlLE-sn!Pj^*7i.  The  office  of  edile.  Gray. 

Ed'ing-tqn-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Scotland, 
in  small,  grayish-white,  translucent  prisms  3  a  crystallized 
felspar.  Brande. 

Ed'it,  v.  a.  [editer,  Pr.]  [t.  edited  ;  pp.  editing,  ed- 
ited.] To  superintend,  revise,  or  prepare  for  publication, 
as  a  book,  newspaper,  &c. ;  to  conduct;  to  manage,  as  a 
literary  publication.  BrU.  CriL 

P-Dt"TlpN,  (e-dish'un)  71.  [editio,  L.]  The  publication  of  a 
book;  the  whole  impression  of  a  book  ;  republication. 

t5-l>F'TlpN-ER,  71.  A  publisher  ;  an  editor.  Oregory, 

l^-Dl"Ti-6  PRlN'cl&Ps*  (e-dlsh'e-o)  [L.]  The  first  or 
earliest  edition  of  a  book.  Hamilton. 

Ed'i-tqr,  n.  One  who  edits ;  one  who  superintends,  re- 
vises, or  prepares  a  work  for  publication  ;  the  conductor 
of  a  newspaper,  journal^  &c. 

Ed-i-to'rt-al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  written  by  an  editor. 

ED'j-TpR-sHl'p,  71.  The  office  and  duty  of  an  editor. 

Ed'j-trj6ss,*  n.  A  female  editor.  JEc.  Re^. 

t^-DlT'v-ATE,  V.  o.  [lediiito,  low  L.]  To  govern  a  house. 
Oregory. 

Ed-RJ-PPH-thXl'MA,*  n.  [t&paXo?  and  d00aX/^<if -]  {Zool.) 
A  class  of  crustaceous  animEils,  with  sessile  eyes  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  head.  P.  Cyc.         _ 

ED-v-CA-Bli^'J-Ty,*  «•  Capacity  of  being  educated.  Cltal- 

ED'u-cA-BiiEj* '*•  That  may  be  educated    teachable.  Cham- 

Ed'u-CATE,  (gd'yu-kat)  ffid'u-kat,  8.  J.  E,  F.  Ja. ;  €d'ju- 
kat  W^.T  v.  a.  [educo,  L.]  [*•  educated;  pp.  educating, 
EDUCATED.]  To  bring  forth  and  form  the  natural  facul- 
ties •  to  bring  up ;  to  instruct  youth ;  to  ni.rture ;  to  teach. 
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Ed'V-CAT-5D,*  p.    a.     Having   received   education ;  m- 

structed. 
Ed-v-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  educating  ;  the  act  of  develop  ii| 

and  cultivating  the  various  physica  ,  intellectual,  laa 

moral  faculties  ;  formation  of  the  manners,  and  improve- 

ment  of  the  mind  ;  instruction;  tuition;  nurture 
Eo-v-cA'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  education.  Qu.  Reo.  A 

modern  word»  now  in  good  use.  Ec.  Rev. 
ED-V-CA'TipN-IST,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  promote* 

education.  Brit.  Criu 
ED'v-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  instructs  youth.  Dr.  Vincent 
]p-DucE',w.a.  [educoj  L.]  [i.  educed  ;pp.  educing, educbu 

To  draw  out ;  to  bring  out;  to  extract. 
^-DU'ci-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  educed.  Martineaa. 
II-dDct',*  n.  That  which  is  educed  or  elicited.  Brand*. 

f-DDc'TipN,  n.  Act  of  bringing  out. 
-dDc'tive,*  a.  Drawing  out;  exLcactive,  Boyle. 

^-DOc'TpR,*  n.  He  or  that  which  elicits.  Smart. 

$-dDl'cP-RATE,  v.  a.  [dulcoro,  L.]  [i.  edulcorated  ;  pp 
EDULcoHATiNo,  EDULCORATED.]  To  sweeteu  J  to  purify  ' 
to  wash  ;  to  free  from  acids,  salts,  &,c. 

ll-DDL-cp-RA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  edulcorating.  ~(Chem, 
Purification  from  salts,  &c. 

5-dOl'cp-ra-t1[ve,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  sweetening 

t¥-DUL'iovs,  (9-dul'yus)  a.  [eduliumf  L.]  Eatable.  Hir  T 

_  Browne. 

EEK,  V.  a.  To  supply.  See  Eke. 

kek'ingt,  n.  Augmentation  ;  increase,  denser. 

EEL,  (el)  n.  A  serpentine,  slimy  fish  that  lurks  in  mud. 

eel'poOt,  71.  A  small  kind  of  eel ;  a  burbot. 

EEL'-SHAPED,*  (el'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  eel.  PeniunU 

Eel'-SkIn,*  n.  The  skin  of  an  eel.  SJiak 

E'EN,  (en)  ad.  A  contraction  oteven, 

Eff,  (ef )  n.  A  small  lizard.  See  Eft. 

tEF'FJt-BLE,  a.  [effabilisj  L  ]  Utterable.   Wallis. 

]pF-FACE',  V.  a.  [i.  effaced;  pp.  effacing,  effaced.] 
To  blot  out ;  to  expunge ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate ;  to  can 
eel ;  to  destroy  any  thing  painted  or  carved  ;  to  rub  oflf;  t«i 
blow  out ;  to  strike  out ;  to  destroy  3  to  wear  away. 

5F-FACE'A-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being  effaced. 

|;f-face'm:ie;nt,*7i.  Obliteration;  act  of  effacing.  Perry 

tEF-FXs'ci-NATE,7J.  a.  To  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate.  Cockeram. 

fjpF-FXs-ci-NA'TipN,  71.  Fascination.  Shelford. 

JpF-FECT',  71.  [^effectus^  L.]  That  which  is  produced  by  an 
operating  cause;  result ;  issue  ;  consequence  ;  event ;  pur- 
pose; meaning;  general  intent;  success;,  completion; 
successful  performance;  reality;  operation  of  a  law. — 
pi.  Goods ;  movables  ;  property. 

!^f-f£ct',  7).  a,  [i.  EFrECTED;pp.  effecting,  effected,* 
To  accomplish  ;  to  fulfil ;  to  achieve  ;  to  complete  ;  to  ex 
ecute  ;  to  bring  to  pass ;  to  produce  as  a  cause. 

!5*f-f£ct'er,  71.  See  Effectoe. 

Ef-fEct'i-ble,  a.  Practicable;  feasible.  Browne.  [R.] 

]pF-F£c'TipN,  71.  {Qeoin.)  An  eifect  of  a  general  proposi 
tion  ;  the  geometrical  construction  of  a  proposition. 

9f-f£c'tive,  d.  Having  the  power  to  produce  effects  ;  pro- 
ducing effect;  efficacious  3  effectual;  operative;  active, 
efficient ;  useful. 

5f-fec'tive-ly,  ad.  In  an  effective  manner. 

fF-F£c'TlVE-N£ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  effective,  .fls*. 
f-f£ct'less,  a.  Without  effect ;  impotent;  useless. 
5f-f£c'tpr,  n.  He  or  that  which  effects  ;  a  maker. 
5f-fEcts',*  71.  pi.  Movables;  goods;  furniture.  Johnson. 
^f-f£ct^V-^l,  (ef-fekt'yu-5il)  a.  Producing  decisive  effect 

productive  of  effects ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  adequate 
EF-F£cT'u-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  effectual  manner. 
|Jf-f£ct'v-al-n£ss,  n.   The  quality  of  being  effectual 

Scott. 
5f-f£ct'V-ate,  u.  a,  fi.  effectuated  ;  pp.  effectuai^ 

iNG,  effectuated.]  To  bring  to  passs;  to  effect.  Barrow 
?F-F£cT-V-A^TlpN,*7i.  Act  of  effectuating.  Coleridge.  [b-J 
t^F-F£cT'V-OSE,*a.  Effectual.  Joye. 
■f^F-FfiCT'V-oOs,  a.  Effectual.  Barret. 
t^F-FJBCT'u-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Effectually.  Staplcton. 
jpF-F£M'i-NA-cy,  71,  duality  of  being  effeminate:  softnes* 

unbecoming  a  man  ;  womanish  delicacy;  lasciviousness. 
5f-f£m'j-nate,  a.  [effemlTiatusj  L.]  Having  the  qualiliel 

of  a  woman;  womanish;  soft  to  an  unmanly  degree 

feminine;  voluptuous;  tender;  delicate. 
5f-f£m'I-nate,  V.  a.    [i.  effeminated;  pp.  effeminat 

ING,  EFFEMINATED,]  To  make  womauish ;  to  emasculate 

to  unman. 
EF-FteM'j-NATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  womanish ;  to  soften.  Pope 
BF-FfiM'l-NATE,  n.   An  effeminate  person.   Cowper. 
5F-FiiM';  NATE-Ly,  i<4.  In  an  effeminate  manner. 
|;F-F£iVl'i-N.ATE-N£ss,  n.  Unmanly  softness ;  effeminacy. 
t^F-FEM-i-NA'TIpN,  n.  Effeminacy.  Browne. 
EF-FSiv'i}i,*n,  A  Turkish  word  which  signifies  lord,maa, 

ter,  or  superior^  and  is  joined  as  a  title  of  respect  to  eccl© 

siastical,  legal,  and  other  civil  ftinctionaries.  in  contra 

distinction  to  aga,  the  title  by  which  high  military  pew- 

Bonages  are  designated  ;  as,  Reis  Effendi,  the  title  of  th< 

principal  secretary  of  state  and  prime  minister  of  the  Ot 

toman  empire.  P.  Cyc. 
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tSp'F^-RODs,  a,  [eferust  L.]  Fierce;  wild;  sava^.  J3p. 
King, 

fcF-F?R-v£scE',  (fif-f^r-vfis')  «.  iu  [effervesco^  ^'\M'  ^T~ 
FERVE3CED  ;  pp.  EFFEBVEaciNO,  EPFEavEscED,]  To  be  in 
*b^t  state  of  commotion  or  bubbling  which  arises  in  a  fluid 
t  .en  a  part  of  it  flies  off  ii  an  elastic  form  ;  to  work ;  to 
Tr  )th  ;  to  bubble. 

Ep-f:ie;r-vEs'cence,  n.  The  act  of  effervescing ;  intestine 
commotion  of  a  fluid;  escape  of  gaseous  matter;  a  bub- 
bling ;  a  frothing. 

Ef-fer-vJBs'cen-cy,*  n.  Effervescence,  .dsh. 

EF-FER-v£s'c3EHT,*a.  Bubblinff ;  boiling;  frothing.  Vre. 

Er-FER-viSs'ci-TJT^E,*  a.  Capable  of  effervescinff.  Smart. 

5f-f£te',  a.  (effwtusj  L.]  That  can  no  longer  bring  forth  ; 
exhausted  ;  barren  ;  worn  out  with  age. 

Ef-fi-ca'ciovs,  (Sf-fe-lca'shus)  a.  [efficace,  Fr.]  Actually 
producing  effects  ;  producing  the  consequence  intended; 
effectual. 

EF-F|-rA'ciovs-L¥i  (ef-fe-ka'shus-1?)  ad.  Effectually. 

Ef-fj-(,S.'CIovs-h£ss,  (Sf-fe-ka'shys-nes)  n.  Efficacy. 

Ef'fj-ca-cy,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  efficacious ;  power  to  pro- 
duce effects  ;  production  of  the  consequence  intended  ; 
force  :  energy ;  ability. 

Ef-fI^CIENCE,  (?f-fisli'yen3)      )n.    [e^cio,  L.]   The  act 

$f-fI"cien-cv,  (ef-fish'y^n-se)  |  or  ability  of  producing 
effects  ;  agency. 

5f-f1"ci;ent,  (ef-f  ish'yent)  n.  The  cause  of  effects ;  fac- 
tor. 

5iF-f1"cient,  (ef-ftsh'yent)  a.  Actually  producing  or  help- 
ing to  produce  "effects ;  causing  effects  ;  producing  effect ; 
effective  ;  efficacious  ;  competent ;  able. 

5F-Fl"ciENT-Ly,  (ef-fish'yent-le)  ad.  Effectively.  South. 

fEF-FlERCE',  V.  a.  To  make  fierce  or  furious.  Spender. 

tF-FT^;^'^-^L,  o.  Exhibiting  in  effigy.  Todd. 

(jpF-Fl^^'l-ATE,  V,  a.  [egigioj  L,]  To  form  in  semblance. 
Dean  Kinj: 

tEf-fIg-}-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  imaging.  Bailey. 

Pf-fI(?'I-E9,  (ef-f  id'je-5z)  n.  [effigies,  L.]  Effigy.  Dryden, 

EF'Fl-(jl-y,  71,  An  image  or  figure  of  a  person  ;  a  likeness  or 
figure  in  sculpture  or  painting ;  the  head  or  figure  on  a 
coin ;  picture. 

I^f-flX^^'i-tate,  17.  a.  [effia^o^ltJ]  To  demand  earnest- 
ly, Cockeram. 

5F-Fi<ATE',v.a.  [e^o,  L.]  To  puff  up.  Sir  T.Herbert,  [r.] 

jlF-FLA'TipJV,*  «.  The  act  of  breathing  out.  Parnell. 

Ef-FLP-r£sce',*  (fif-flp-resO  v.  n.  [sffioresco,  L.]  [i.  efflo- 


resced ;  pp.  EFFLORESCING,  EFFLORESCED.]    To  form  duSt 
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Ef-flq-rj&s'cence,  n.  Efflorescency.  Woodward. 

Ef-FL9-r£s'cen-C¥,  n.  [effioresco,  L.]  (Bot.)  The  flower- 
ing season  ;  a  flowering. —  (Med.)  A  redness  or  eruption  on 
the'skin.  —  (Chem.)  A  change  or  crumbling  down  of  cer- 
tain crystallized  salts  to  powder  on  exposure  to  t)ie  air. 

Ef-flp-r£s'cent,  a.  Shooting  out  in  the  form  of  flowers ; 
indicating  efflorescence. 

EF'Ft.v-J?NCE,  71.  [effiuence,  Fr.]  That  which  flows  out; 
act  of  flowing.  Milton. 

6f'flv-en-cy,*7i.  Same  as  egluence,  Jish. 

Ef'flv-ENT,  a.  Flowing  out ;  issuing  out. 

^f-flu'vi-Om,  Ti,  [L.J  pi.  EF-FLU'vi-A.  A  flowing  out ; 
vapor;  minute  and  generally  invisible  particles  which  ex- 
hale from  terrestrial  bodies  or  putrefying  matters  ;  invisi- 
ble vapor. 

Ef'flCx,  71.  The  act  of  flowing  out ;  effusion ;  flow  j  that 
which  flows  out ;  emanation.  More. 

t?F-FLDx',  V.  n.  To  run  out ;  to  flow  away.  Boyle. 

(iF-FLDX'ipN,  (ef-fluk'shyn)  n.  Act  of  flowing  out. 

tfiF-FORCE',  V.  a.  [effbrcer,  Fr.l  To  force.  Spenser. 

"$f-FORM',b.  0.  [efformoj  h.]  To  form.  Bp.  Taylor. 
EF-FpR-MA'TipN,  71.  Formation.  More. 
iF'fort,  n.  An  act  in  which  force  is  exerted  ;  exertion ; 
essay ;  attempt ;  trial ;  struggle ;  laborious  endeavor. 

EF'FORT-LESS,*ff.  Making  HO  effort.  Southey. 

5f-f5s'sipn,  (ef-f6sh'yn)7i.  [effodioy  L.]  The  act  of  dig- 
ging up. 

tfF-FRAl'VBLE,  a.  [effroyable^  Fr.]  Frightful.  Harvey. 

|]pF-FRAY',  V.  a.  [ejrayerf  Fr.]  To  affright ;  to  scare.  Spe/i- 
ser, 

fEF-FRE-NA'TipN,  n.  [effra:naUo,  L.J  Unruliness.  Cockeram. 

Pf-fr6n'te-rv,  (§f-fr5n't9-r?)  71,  Impudence;  shameless- 
ness  ;  boldness;  audacity;  assurance;  hardihood. 

t?F-FR6NT'v-oos-Ly,*  ad.  With  effrontery,  JVorth. 

Pf-fOl^e',  (?f-faij')i'.  71.  [efulffeojl,.]  To  send  forth  lus- 
tre or  effulgence.  Thomson. 

5F-F0L'^j^?NCE,  71,  Lustre;  brightness;  splendor;  light. 

IPf-fDl'^ent,  a.  Shining;  bright;  luminous;  dazzling. 

f?F-FU-M-5L-Biii'l-TY,  n.  An  escape  in  fumes.  Boyle. 

{■^jF-fume',  v.  a.  [fumus,  L.]  To  breathe  or  puff  out.  B. 
Jonson. 

tBF-FtJND',  V.  a.  (egkndo,  L.]  To  pour  out.  More. 

IIf-fu^e',  (ef-fuz^)  V.  a.  [effusus,  L.]  [i.  effused  ;  pp.  ef- 
fusing, effused.]  To  pour  out;  to  spiU  ;  to  shed;  to  dif- 
fuse ;  to  disperse.  Milton. 


t^F-FUSE',  n.  Waste ;  effusion.  Shaft 
JglF-FiJSE',  d.  [  I  Dissipated ;  extravagant  ^.  ^chardicn.^ 
{Bot.)  Poured  forth ;  applied  to  an  infloresLencc. 

fF-FUSE',*  V,  n.  To  emanate;  to  shed  forth.  Thomson, 
F-FU'sipN,  (ef-fu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  pouring  out ;  waste 
act  01  spilling;  dispersion;  thing  poured  out. 

!@F-FU^S}yE,  a.  Pouring  out;  dispersing;  diffusive;  spread 
ing. 

5F-FU'siVE-LV,*a(/.  In  an  effusive  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

JF-FO'sjvE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  effusive.  Dr.  Alien, 

Eft,  n.  A  sort  of  lizard ;  a  newt. 

tEFT,  ad.  Soon;  quickly.  Spenser. 

IEft'EST,*  ad.  superl.  Soonest ;  first.  Shak. 

JEft-soon^',  arf.  iSoon  afterwards ;  in  a  shurt  time.  Spenser 

E.  G.  [a  contraction  of  exempli  grati&.]  For  example. 

?-aXD^*  ad.  The  diminutive  of  the  oath  "  by  Qod."  Lan- 

_  cashire  Dialect. 

'E.'&'ERf  n.  An  impetuous  flood  or  tide ;  eagre.  Browne.  An 
early-blossoming  tulip.  Ash. 

Eg-'e-rXn,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet  found  at  Egcran 
in  Bohemia.  Brande. 

E-^E'Bi-Af*  n.  pU  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  crustacean  animals 
"  P.  Cyc. 

l^-qj-ER'Mi-NATE,  V,  71.  To  germinate.  Cockeram^ 

\^-^^st\v.  a.  [egeroj  L.]  To  throw  out;  to  void,  aa  ex- 
crement. Bacon. 

^-ftEST'ipN,  (e-j6st'yun)  tu  The  act  of  naturally  voiding 
digested  matter  or  food.  Hale. 

Eg<?,  n.  That  which  is  laid  by  fowls  or  birds  and  some 
other  animals,  from  which  their  young  is  produced 
the  ovum  of  birds,  &;c. ;  spawn  or  sperm  ;  any  thing  it 
the  shape  of  an  egg. 

E&&,  V.  a.  [eggiaj  Icelandic]  [i.  egged  ;  pp.  eogino, 
EGGED.]  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  edge.  Derkam, 

EGe'-BlG^,*7i.  A  receptacle  for  eggs.  Oaldsmitk. 

Eg-g'-Bird,*  71.  A  bird  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cook 

Egg'-born,*  a.  Produced  from  an  egg,  Drayton. 

Eg^j&er,  n.  One  who  incites.  Sherwood.  A  gatherer  of  eggs 
eggler.  Holbrook. 

EG'fiE-R¥,  71.  A  nest  of  eggs,  [r.]  See  Eyby. 

Eg'£;ing,  n.  Incitement.  Cleaveland. 

Egg'ler,  n.  A  collector  of,  or  dealer  in,  egga.  Broekett. 

tlGQ'N6a,*  71.  A  drink  made  of  spirit,  milk,  sugar,  and 
eggs,  beaten  up  together.  W.  Ency. 

Egg'-PlAnt,*  n.  A  plant  which  bears  fruit  like  an  egft 
Lee. 

Egg'-shaped,*  (Sg'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  egg.  HtU. 

Egg'-shj&ll,*  71.  The  shell  or  crust  of  an  egg.  Sluik. 

E-gi-l6p'i-c^l,  a.  [agilopsy  L.]  Affected  with  the  eegilopa. 

_  Coles. 

E'^-l-Ldfs,  n.  SeciEaiLOPS. 

is'gi^is,  71.  See  jEgis. 

EG'LAPf-TiNE,  or  Eo'lan-tIke,  feg'l^n-tin,  S.J.E.Ja.K 
Sm.;  fig'ljin-tin,  fV.  F.\  Tt.  [cglantiery  Fr.]  A  species  oi 
rose  ;  sweet-brier: — appliea  by  Milton  to  the  honeysuc- 
kle. 

Eg'e5gue,  n.  See  Eclogue. 

E'gp-I?m,  71.  [egOj  L.]  The  opinion  of  those  who  profeai 

_  to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.  Reid. 

E^Gp-IST,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  philosopliers  who  professed 

_  to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.  Reid, 

E'Gp-MlSM,  7i.  Same  as  egoism.  Baxter. 

i|E'Gp-Tl5M,  or  Eg'p-tIjjm,  [5'g9-tizm,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Jo.  K.t 
e'g9-ti2m  or  eg'9-tizm,  W.  F. ;  gg'9-tizm,  Sm.  Jl.]  n.  [c^o, 
L.J  That  vanity  which  is  maniftjsted  by  the  frequent  rep- 
etition of  the  first  personal  pronoun  (in  Latin,  ego)  in 
any  one's  conversation  or  writing,  or  by  talking  much  ol 
one's  self.    §5""  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
made  the  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  long,  be- 
cause I  see  it  is  uniformly  so  marked  in  all  the  dictiona 
ries  I  have  seen  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Analogy 
does  not,  in  time,  recover  her  rights,  and  shorten  thii 
vowel  by  joining  it  to  the  g,  as  if  written  eg-o-tism* 
Walker. 
£'Gp-TT(ST,  n.  One  who  talks  much  of  himself. 
E-Gp-Tls'TJc,*  a.  Self-conceited  ;  egotistical.   Coleridge, 
E-Gp-Tts'Tj-CAL,  fl.  Self-couceited  ;  vain;  opinionated. 
E-GP-tIs'ti-ca,1j-Ij¥,*o(Z.  In  an  egotistical  manner.  Booth 

E^GP-TIZE,  V.  n.  [i.EG0TIZED  ;  pp.  EGOTIZING,  EGOTIZED 

To  talk  much  of  one's  self. 

ll^-GRE'Gioys,  (?-gre'jys)  f^-gre'jus,  S.  F.  E.  K. :  e-grE'j?- 
us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm,  R.]  [egregius,  L.J  Eminent;  re 
markable  ;  extraordinary  ;  distinguished,  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense. 

|i5-GRE'Giovs-L¥,  flti.  Eminently;  remarkably. 

|J_]p-GRE'Glova-N£ss,  n.  The  State  of  being  egregious. 

E'gress,  71.  {egressus,  L.1  Act  of  going  out ;  departure. 

f-GRlSs'sipw,  (?-gresh'un)  n.  Act  of  going  out    B.  Jonson, 
_-gr£ss'pr,*  n.  One  who  makes  egress.  Dwight._  [r.] 
E'gret,  71.  A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind;  a  feather  of  th. 

fowi;  the  down  of  thistles:  —  a  species  of  monkey, 
|J;g'ri-mp-NV»  1-  Agrimony;  grief.  Cockeram. 
E'gri-PT.  n,  [aip'et,  Fr.]  A  species  of  acid  cherry.  Baeoik 
5-9^5p'TIAn,  (e-jlp'sh^n)  tu  A  native  of  Egypt :  —  a  gypsy 
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f^l^i  ^^^^*.     I^elating  to  Egypt.  JTarfturtoji. 

'  J'-L*"*^    -Noting  doubt,  Inquiry,  or  slight  surprise: 
eigh    SmaH.     3ee  Eish.  •»     •"  &  *•       ' 

EVDiia,  n.  [>ii...r,  Swed.J  Seie  Eider-Duck. 

Elp'Ea^-Do*^,  n.  The  down  of  an  eider-duck. 

Ei'D^Rj)0CK,*7i.  A  species  of  duck  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys, Hebrides,  and  Slietland  Islands,  much  valued  for 
Its  down.    It  is  called  also  thv  Gotitland  duck.  Brande. 

Ei'dq-grXph,*  n.  An  instrument  to  copy  drawinea.  Hajiv- 
tlton. 

Ei-DoO-RA'Nj-QN,*  n.  A  machme  for  represenUng  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  ff^alker. 

GiGH,  (a)  intetj.  An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 

£lGHT,  (at)  n.  An  island  in  a  river ;  ait.  Evelyiu  See  Ait. 

Eight,  ^at)  a.  &  n.  Twice  four  ;  seven  and  one. 

EiOH'TEEN,  (a'ten)  a.  Twice  nine. 

EiGH'TElNTH,  (a'tenth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seven- 
teenth^ 

EiaH'TEENTH,"*  (a'tSnth)  n.  (Jtfiw.)  An  interval  compre- 
hending two  octaves  and  a  tenth.  Crabb, 

EiaHT'FOLD,  (at'fold)  o.  Eight  times  the  number  or  quan- 
tit>. 

Eighth,  (atth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seventh  :  ordinal 
of  eight. 

Eighth.*  (atth)  n.  {Mas.)  An  interval  comprehending 
eight  diatonic  sounds,  or  seven  conjunct  degrees.  Qrabb. 
The  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  P.  Cyc. 

Eighth'lv,  (atth'l?)  ad.  In  the  eightli  place. 

Eigh'tj-Iith,  (a't§-eth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seventy- 
ninih. 

Eight'score,  (at'skor)  o.  Eight  times  twenty.  Shah 

Eigh'tv,  (a^t?)  a.  Eight  times  ten  ;  fourscore. 

Eigh'tv,*  (a't§)  n.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

.ash. 

Eigne,  (a'n?  or  an)  a.  [ahte,  Ft.]  (Law)  Eldest  or  first- 
born. Slackstone, 

EjLD,  n.  See  Eld. 

fSl'Sii^L,  (e's§l)  iu  Vinegar ;  verjuice.  Sir  T.  More. 

fEls-T£DD'FpD,*n.  A  meeting  j  an  assembly  or  session  of 
bards,  formerly  held  in  Wales.  P.  Cyc. 

IlKl'TH^R,  (e'ther)  [e'ther,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wh.  Scottj  JVarej,  Smit)i,  Fry ;  e'ther  or  i'tTier,  Kenriok ; 
I'ther,  fV.  Johnston.  55-  "  Either  and  ncie/ier "are  so  often 
pronounced  Vther  and  m'tiierj  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong.  Analogy,  however,  without 
hesitation,  gives  the  diphthong  the  sound  of  long  open 
c,  rather  than  that  of  i,  and  rhymes  them  with  breather, 
one  who  breathes."  Walker.  "Between  Si'tlier  and  el'ther 
there  is  little,  in  point  of  good  usage,  to  choose."  — 
Smart]  a.  &  pron.  -One  or  the  other  j  any  of  an  indeter- 
minate number. 

B£i'THER,_cD7y.  Or;  as,  "ei(Aer  this  or  that." 

Ip-jXc'V-IiATE,  (e-j3lk'yLi-lat)  v.  a.  [ejaculorj  L.]  [i.  ejacu- 
lated j  pp.    EJACULATING.   EJACULATED.]     To    tlirOW  J  tO 

shoot  j  to  dart  out. 
P-jXc-v-la'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  darting  out;  a  short,  sud- 
den expression,  cry,  or  prayer. 
^-jAc'V-l'-*--Tp-H.V,  a-  Throwing  or  darting  out ;  sudden ; 

hasty. 
^-J&CT'yV.a.  [^icioy  ejectuviy  li.]  [i.  ejected  ;^.  eject- 

iNQ,  EJECTED.}  To  throw  out  'j  to  cast  forth  ;  to  void  ;  to 

expel, 
C-j£c'Tigw,  (^-JSk'shun)  n.  Act  of  ejecting ;  discharge  j  a 

casting  out ;  expulsion. 
5-j£cT'MENT,  n.  (Law)  An  action  or  writ  for  the  recovery 

of  the  possession  of  real  property,  and  of  damages  for  un- 
lawful detention. 
P-jic'TpR,*  n.  One  who  ejects.  Smart 
ftj-V-LA'TipN,  (ed-ju-la'shun)  n.  [ejulatio.  h.]  An  outcry; 

lamentation ;  moan ;  wailing.  Phillips.  [RJ 
ffiKE,  V.  a.    [i.  EKED  ;  pp.  SKIN  a  J  eked.]   To  increase  ;  to 

supply  ;  to  fill  up  deficiencies ;  to  lengthen ;  to  spin  out ; 

to  protract. 
JEke,  ad.    Also  ;  likewise  ;  beside  j    moreover.    Spenser. 

[Old  and  rare. J 
Rke,  n.  An  addition.  Oeddes.  [r.] 
teK'jNG,  n.  Increase  ;  addition. 
\E'La',  (a'la')  71,  (Mus.)    A  tenn  formerly  applied  to  the 

highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido. 
9-Lab'Q-RATE,  v.  a.    [elaborOf  L.]    [i.  elabobated  ;  pp. 

ELABORATINO,    ELABORATED.]     To  bCStOW  labof  Upon  ;  tO 

produce  with  labor  ;  to  heighten  and  improve  by  labor. 
P-lXb'q-r^te,  a.  Wrought  with  labor,  much  studied; 

much  labored  upon  ;  highly  finished, 
JE-LXB'p-R-ft-TE-LY,  od.  In  an  elaborate  manner. 
E-lXb'P-RATE-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  elaborate. 
J-lXb-p-rX'tipn,  7u  Act  of  elaborating  j  great  labor. 
(^-lXb'p-ba-TP-RV,  n.  [elaboratoiref  Fr.]  Laboratory.  See 

Laboratory. 
^-L^'fs,*  n.  (BoU)  A  genus  ot  palms  which  afford  oil.  P. 

Cyc. 
Bl-^-Id'jc,*  a.   CChem.)    Noting  an    acid    derived   from 

elaidine  and  potassa.  Francis. 
5-i.a'{-d1ne,*  n.  A  fatty  matter  produced  by  the  action  of 


nitric    acid    upon   certain    oils,    particularly  castor-oil 
P.  Cyc. 

5-Lain',*  b.  That  portion  of  fat  tr  oil  which  retains  tlH 
liquid  state.  Brande. 

£-li^l-6D'}C,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  castor-oil.  Brands 

t5-l.'XMP'}HG,  a.  [lampante^  I*  1  Shining.  Q.  Fletcher. 

I^-lAnce',  v.  a,  [ilaiwery  1  J  To  throw  out ;  to  darL 
Prior. 

fi'L^ND,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  found  in  Africa.  Encij. 

E'LA-p-LiTE,*  or  ^-LA'p-LlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle  min- 
eral of  a  greasy  lustre,  found  in  Norway,  and  uometimea 
used  in  jewelry.  Brande. 

fiL-4.-6p'T:ipN,*  n.  See  Stearoftew.  P.  Cyc. 

5-LXpse',  v.  n.  \elapsus,  L.]  [i,  elapsed;  jip.  ELAPsiifo, 
ELApaED.]  To  pass  away  j  to  glide  away. 

E-itls-MQ-THE' Ri-1^M*  n.  [iAflff/iiis  and  6^p.]  {Oeol.)  A 

'  large,  extinct,  pachydermatous  animal.  Brande. 

5-lXs'tjc,        I  a.    [l\d(i}.]    Having  elasticity  ;   restoring 

S-lXs'ti-c^l,  (  the  original  form  ;  springing  back  ;  re- 
bounding. 

E-lXs'tic-GOm,*  TL  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.    Crabb, 

E-L^s-Tl9'j-T¥,  n.  A  property  in  todies  by  which  they 
restore  themselves  to  their  original  form,  after  being  coin- 
pressed  or  dilated  by  force ;  springiness ;  tendency  to  re- 
bound. 

f-LXs'T}C-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  elastic.  Scott. 
-LATE',  a.  [elatitSf  h.]  Flushed  with  success ;  lofty;  ele- 
vated ;  elated. 

^-LATE',  V.  a.    [l.  ELATED  ;  J)J).  ELATING,  ELATED.]    To  elB- 

vate ;  to  puff  up ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

E'Lat'ed-ly,  ad.  In  an  elated  manner.  FeWiavu 

£-i*AT'ED-rfilss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  elated,  Bailey 

El'vter,*  n.  U\arfip.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  ;  one  of  the  family  of  the  elattridm.  Brande. 

!lp-£iAT'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  elates:— a  little,  spirally- 
twisted  thread,  Todd. 

El-^i-te'rj-Om,  71,  [L.]  (Med.)  A  powerful  cathartic  ob- 
tained from  the  wild  cucumber.  —  (BoL)  A  plant;  a  kind 
of  fi-uit,  such  as  is  found  in  the  genus  euphorbia.  Brandt. 

El'^-tIne,*  71,  {Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  the  elater»- 
urn  or  wild  cucumber.  —  (BoU)  A  plant ;  a  genus  of  plants 
Hamilton. 

^-LA'TipN,  n.  State  of  being  elated  ;  triumph ;  high  spir- 
its ;  haughtiness. 

El'bow,  (61'bo)  71.  The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  arm 
below  the  shoulder  ;  a  flexure  or  angle ;  an  upright  side 
which  flanks  a  panel-work ;  —  a  half  twist  in  a  cable. 

El'bow,  v.  a.  [i.  elbowed  ;  pp.  elbowing,  elbowed,]  To 
push  with  the  elbow ;  to  push, 

El'bow,  v.  lu  To  jut  out  in  angles ;  to  clash ;  to  jostle. 

El'bow-chAir,  71,  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the  el- 
bows. 

EL'BOW-RddM,  %.  Room  to  stretch  out  the  elbows  on  each 
side  ;  freedom  from  con^neinent. 

$l-ca'ja,*  71,  (Bot.)  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  ia 
used  as  an  emetic.  Brande. 

tELD,  7L  Old  age ;  old  people ;  old  times.  Shak. 

El'd:i^r,  a.  Surpassing  another  in  years ;  older.  Hooker 

£L'D:iR,  n.  An  older  person ;  one  whose  age  claims  ro 
spect ;  an  ancestor;  a  ruler,  as  among  the  Jews  or  in  the 
church ;  a  minister  or  ecclesiastic;  a  layman  having  eo 
clesiastical  authority. 

El'der,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree. 

El'd?R-B£b'r¥,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  elder.  Pennant. 

El'disr-GOn,*  n.  A  popgun  made  of  elder.  SliaJc. 

El'der-ly,  a.  Bordering  upon  old  age  ;  somewhat  old 

El'der-ship,  n.  State  of  an  elder;  seniority. 

£l'dest,  a.  Oldest ;  most  aged. 

Eld'ing^ti.  Wood  for  burnmg ;  fuel.  Grose,  [Local.] 

El'e-^l-ite,*7i.  (Mill.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Cleaveland 

El-e-Xt'ic,*  a.  Noting  a  system  of  ancient  philosophy, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Elea,  the  residence  of  Xe- 
nophanes,  the  founder.  P.  Cyc 

El-?-Xt'ic,*  71.  An  adherent  to  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 
Brande. 

El-e-c^m-pane',  71,  (Bot.)  A  perennial 'plant;  starwort, 
a  sweetmeat. 

^-l£ct',  v.  a.  [electuSf  L.]  [i,  elected  ;  pp.  electinu, 
elected.]  To  choose  for  any  ofiice  or  use  ,  to  select  fui 
some  privilege  or  favor ;  to  appoint, 

5-l£ct',  a.  Chosen  ;  taken  by  preference  from  among  otl*. 
ers  ;  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  in  ofiice.  Milton. 

^-l£ct',*  7t.  A  person  or  persons  elected  for  oalvatioiL 
Crabb. 

E-l£ct'ant,  n.  An  elector.  Search.  [R.] 

£-LEct'^-rV,*  71.   Walker.  See  Electuary. 

ErhtCT'lN&j* p.  a.  Choosing;  choosing  to  salvation 

$-Lfic'TipN,  71.  [electiOyL.]  Act  of  electing;  state  of  being 
elected;  power  of  choosing  ;  free  choice  ;  preference*, 
public  ceremony  of  choosing  officers  of  government  — 
(Theol.)  The  choice  made  by  God  of  individuals  of  the 
human  race  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  blessings. 

jp-Lfic'TipN-DAY,*  n.  The  day  on  which  an  election  i* 
held.   Oldham, 
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Lfic  nON-EER',*  o.  n.  To  use  means  for  promoting  an 
eleca  Dn  to  anoifice ;  to  canvass.  Qu.  Rev. 
(I-i-firj  tiqn-eer'er,*  n.  One  who  is  active  in  promoting 

an  (?  action    Dean  Isaac  MUner, 

P-L&o-TlQ«-E£R'irfe,  n.  The  arta  used  in  an  election. 
Warton. 

P-lEc-ti<?n-eer'|NG,*  p.  fl.  Using  means  to  promote  an 
election  ;  furthering  or  employed  about  an  election.  Ld. 
Brougham. 

P-IjEc'tive,  a.  Having  choice ;  regulated  by  choice  ;  exert- 
ing the  power  of  choice.  —  Elective  aginityj  (  Chem.)  the  ap- 
parent preference  which  chemical  substances  show  to 
certain  otliera  when  combining  with  them.  —  Elective 
frauchisBj  the  right  of  electing  a  public  officer  or  magis- 
trate. Qu.  Rev. 

P-l£c'tive-ly,  ad.  By  choice ;  by  election. 

Ip-LlSc'TpR,  n.  One  who  elects  ;  one  who  has  the  right  of 
choosing  public  officers  ;  a  voter  : — a  prince  or  sovereign 
of  an  electorate:  — a  prince  who  had  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  the  German  emperor. 

B-lEc'tp-ral,  a.  Relating  to  an  election  or  an  elector. 

$-L£c-Tp-RiL'i-Ty,  n.  The  territory  of  an  elector  j  elec- 
torate.  TVotton. 

ip-Lfic'TpR-ATE,  n.  The  territory,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity 
of  an  elector,  as  in  Germany. 

g-LlSc'TpR-fiss,  n.  An  electress.  Burnet.    See  Electbess. 

E-lec-to'r;-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  an  elector  or  election. 
Burke. 

E-Li5c'TpR-SHlp,*7t.  The  office  of  an  elector.  Howell. 

^-lEc'tre,  (e-lek'tur)  n.  [etecirum,  L.]  Amber.  Bacon. 
See  Electrum. 

6-lec-trEp':e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  changing  the 
direction  of  electrical  currents.  Francis. 

P-liLc'tress,  n.  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector. 
Burlce. 

P-LJEc'TRic,*  n.  An  electric  body  or  substance.  Smart. 

P-l£c'tric,        }  a.  Capable  of  exhibiting  electricity;  re- 

IQI-lEc'tri-c'al,  }  lating  to  or  containing  electricity;  at- 
tractive. 

p-LiSc'TRi-CAL-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  electrical. 
ScotU 

E-L?c-TRt"ci^N,  (S-Iek-trish'^in)  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  electricity.  Wilson. 

E-L^c-TRi^'i-TY,  71.  The  science  which  explains  the  laws 
of  the  electric  fluid  ;  the  electric  fluid  ;  a  subtile  fluid  pro- 
duced by  friction,  first  observed  in  amber  ;  a  property  in 
bodies,  when  excited  by  friction,  of  attracting  or  repel- 
ling light  bodies. 

P-lEc'tri-fi-a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  electrified. 
Sraart, 

g-LiSc-TRl-Ff-cX'TipNj  n.  The  act  of  electrifying. 

^-LEC'TRI-FY,    v.  a.      [l.  ELECTRIFIED  ;  pp.  ELECTRIFTINO, 

ELECTRIFIED,]    To  cofflmunicate  electricity  to  ;  to  affect 

by  electricity  ;  to  rouse  or  shock  ;  to  render  electric. 
P-l£c'TRINE,*  a.  Relating  to  amber.  Maunder. 
6-t,£c'TRiZE,  V.  a.  To  electrify.  P.  Cyc. 
P-r.£c'TRp-jeH£M'js-TRY,*  71,   The  science  which  treats 

of  the  agency  of  electricity  or  galvanism  in  effecting 

chemical_  changes.  P.  Cyc. 
|!ULfic'TRODE,*7i.  The  surface  by  which  electricity  passes 

into  and  out  of  other  mediums.  Faraday. 
P-l£c'trp-Dy-hIm'ics,*  n.  pi.  The  science  which  treats 

of  the  effects  or  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion.  P. 

Cyc. 
)E-lec-tr6i.'¥-s1s,*  71.    The  act  of  resolving  compounds 

into  their  elemerts  by  electricity.  Faraday. 
g-LiSc'TRp-LYTE,*  71.   A  Bubstauce  susceptible  of  direct 

decomposition  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  or  vol- 
taic pile.  Brando. 
P-L£c-TRp-L?T'ic,*a.  Relating  to  electrolysis.  Faraday. 
$-lEc'trp-ly-za-ble,*  a.  Susceptible  of  decomposition 

by  the  voltaic  pile.  P.  Cyc. 
P-LiiC-TRp-Ly-ZA'TipN,*   n.  The  act   of  electrolyzing, 

Frands. 
JgJ-Lfic'TRp-ijYZE,*  V.  a.  To  resolve  compounds  into  their 

elements  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  Brando. 
g-Lfic'TRp-MXa'NET-I^M,*  71.  The  science  which  treats 

of  electricity  and  gaWanism  in  communicating  magnetic 

properties.  P.  Cyc. 
E-l:ec-tr6ivi'e-t:?r,  n.  \^\ektpov  and  (lirpov,']  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  electricity  ;  an  in- 

ijtrument  for  discharging  electricity. 
P-L£c'TRp-M6'TipN,*  71.    The  motion   conferred  upon 

magnets  by  electricity.  BnuirL 
P-LlSc'TRp-MO'TjVE,*  o.  Exciting  or  moving  electricity. 

FrancAs. 
P-LEc-TRp-Mo'Tpa,*  71,  An  instrument  to  move  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  Ure. 
P-i,fic'TRp-N£G'A-TlVE,*o.  Repelled  by  bodies  negatively 

electrified,  and  attracted  by  those  positively  electrified. 

Ure. 

^-LEC-TR&PJl'Q-RifS,*    71.   ;    pi.    ELECTROPHORI.     A 

machine  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  a 
lesinouB  electric,  and  the  other  a  metallic  plate.  Hamilton. 


^g-Lfic'TRp-PO'LAR,*  0.  {Electricity)  Having  ore  end  pof 
itive  and  the  other  negative,  aa  conductors.  Brande. 

5-LEo'TRp-p69'f-TlvE,*  a.  Attracted  by  bodies  negativA 
!y  elbctrifitd.  Smart. 

5-i.£c'TRp-scoPE,*  71.  An  electrometer,  Brande. 

^^-Lfic'TRp-TYPE,*  n.  A  method  of  taking  reverse  feo- 
similes  of  medals,  coins,  copperplates,  &c.,  by  means  of 
the  power  which  voltaic  electricity  has  of  decomposin4 
metallic  salts  ;  voltatype.  Francvs. 

E-l£:o'tri^Mj*  n.  [L.]  Amber;  a  mixed  metal ;  a  gold  ont 

'  P.  Cyc. 

^-l£ct'u-A-ry,  71.  [electarium^  L.]  (Med.)  A  medicine 
compounded  of  some  conserve,  honey,  sirup,  &c. 

EL-:^E-M6§'V-N4-Ry,  (el-^-ra5z'9-na  re)  a.  Living  on  char- 
ity  or  alms ;  charitable  ;  given  in  cnarity. 

El-ee-mO^'y-na-rv,  n.  One  who  lives  on  alms. 

El'e-gance,  71,'The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of  greatness ; 
that  whicli  pleases  by  its  propriety,  grace,  symmetry,  «•' 
beauty  ;  refinement ;  polish ;  politeness. 

filj'E-&A.N-C¥,  n.  Same  as  elegance.  Bp..  Taylor. 

Itli'E-CrANT,  o.  [eleganSf  L.]  Having  elegance  ;  pleasing  by 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  propriety  j   refined ;  not  coars* 
graceful  ;  beautiful;  polite:  neat;  proper. 

^i-is-ffliv'rz-^*  (el-?-gan'she-S)  7i.pl.  [L.]  Things  ele 
gant,  pretty,  or  ornamental.  Ainswortlu 

&L'E-&ANT-i,y,  ad.  In  an  elegant  manner;  neatly 

£ii'E-&^NT-MiND':^D,*  o.  Having  a  refined  taste.  H 
More. 

|1El-e-(^i'^C,  [el-e-ji'&k,  S  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  e-le'j^fc 
or  el-^-jI'^k,  P.  K. ;  e-le'j§-dk,  Wb  ]  a.  Used  in  or  relal 
ing  to  elegies ;  mournful ;  sorrowful. 

HfiL-E-t^l'AC,  n.  Elegiac  verse.  Warton. 

El-:^-(^i'a-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  elegy.  Cotgrave, 

^-L.^E.-^i-lM'BiCy*  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  verse  used  by  Horaon 
in  his  Epodes.    Crabb. 

£ii-E-9-i'AST,  n.  A  writer  of  elegies  ;  elegist  Ooldsmith 

Eii'E-^tsT,  Tu  A  writer  of  elegies.  Wartoju 

E-ZE'fifTf  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of  execution  for  one  wb* 
has  recovered  a  debt  or  damage. 

El':P-(^Y,  71.  [iXr.yos.]  A  poetical  composition  of  mournfit 
character  ;  a  mournful  song  :  a  funeral  song  ;  a  dirge. 

El'e-ment,  71.  [elcmentumj  li.]  A  first  or  constituent  prin 
ciple  of  any  thing  ;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or 
decomposition  ;  an  atom  ;  an  ingredient ;  a  constituent 
part }  air  ;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any  thing :  • 
popularly,  earthy  air^  water,  and  fire  are  called  the  four 
elementSj  because  they  were  formerly  deemed  first  prin- 
ciples : — pi.  the  letters  or  sounds  of  a  language;  rudi- 
ments ;  essential  points ;  first  principles  of  any  art  oi 
science. 

tEL^E-M^NT,  V.  a.  To  compound  ;  to  constitute.  Donne. 

El-^-m£:n'tai.,  a.  Relating  to  or  produced  by  elements , 
arising  from  first  principles  ;  rude  ;  elementary.  Burke. 

fEL-]E:-MEN-TXL'|-Ty,  M.  Combination  of  ingredient^ 
Wkitlodt. 

fii.-E-M£NT'^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  elemental  manner.  Smart 

Eii-E-MiiNT'^-Rf-Mfiss,*  n.  Q^uallty  of  being  elementary 
Scott. 

tEL-?-M?  N-T Ar';-t  ¥,  n.  State  of  being  elementary. 
Browne. 

fiL-]E:-iviENT'A-Ry,  fl.  Primary  ;  uncompounded  :  mitiaJ ; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  elements. 

EL-E-MEN-TA.'TipN,=f'  n.  Instruction  in  the  first  principlefl 
Coleridge,  [R,] 

El':^-MJ,  (el'§-me)  [el'^me,  Wb.  Crabby  Brande ,-  e-le'my, 
K.  Johnson,  .Ash.]  n.  A  gum  or  resin  which  flows'  from  a 
tree  (amyris  elemifera)  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries ;  used  as  a  varnish. 

El']j:-]viIne,*  71.  The  crystalline  and  purified  resin  of  elemL 
Frajicis. 

g-LfiNjEH',  or  S-LfiNCH',  [9-lSngk',  Sm.  Wb.  ,•  e-l§nch',  P 
K. ;  ^-lench'  or  ^-lengk',  Ja.]  n.  [elenchusj  L.]  (Logit 
An  argument ;  a  sophism.  Browne. 

l^-LfeN'jBHf-c^L,*  a.  Tending  to  convince  or  confuta. 
ScoU. 

fE-LfiNjEHlZEjU.  71.  To  dispute.  B.Jonsotu 

t4^-Li^Nj6U'T)-CAL,  o.  Samo  as  elenchical.   Wilkins. 

fEii'iiEiN^-E,  a.  See  Ellinoe, 

E-LE'pT,  71.  A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 

El']?-phant,  (el'9-f?nt)  n.  [elephasy  L.]  The  largesi  m 
quadrupeds,  clumsy  in  form,  but  very  sagacious,  and  re- 
markable for  the  proboscis  or  trunk  which  overhangs  its 
mouth.  The  teeth  form  ivory,  and  hence  the  word  in 
sometimes  used  for  ivory. 

BL'^-PHjfliNT-BEE'TLE,*  Tj.  A  large  insect  of  the  beetle 
kind.  Ooldsmith. 

El-e-fhXn'ti-Xc,*  a.   Affected  with  the  elephantiasia 

6l-?-PHAN-ti'^-sIs,  n.  [el^hanUiisiSj  L.]  (Med.)  \.  speciet 
of  leprosy,  so  called  from  incrustations  like  tm  «e  on  the 
hide  of'  an  elephant. 

£l-e-phXn'tike,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant ;  -an  epi 
thet  applied  to  certain  ancient  Roman  books  ol  record 
perhaps  because  made  of  ivory  ;  large  in  size. 
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Ei'"5;''"y*?"^*^^'^*V  «■  Formed  like  an  elephant.  Phillips 
^■H      ■'"*"»*  "•  ^«'*'*ting  to  Eleusia  in  ancient  Greece, 

"T  (.He  ritea  of  the  worship  of  Ceres.  Warharton. 
^^^V-TiiE'Rf,^^*  n.  [L.j  {^Med.)  A  medicinal  bark.  Ham- 

KL  ]?-VATE,  V.  a.  [tleoo,  L.]  [i.  elevated;^,  elevating, 
ELEVATED.]  To  raise  up  aloft  ;  to  exalt ;  to  dignify  ;  to 
e  ate  ;  to  lih  up. 

El^-VATe,  a.  Exalted;  raised  aloft;  elevated.  Milton. 

EL'¥-VAT-ED,*  p,  a.  Raised  high  ;  lofty  ;  sublime  ;  noble. 

EL'?-VAT-ED-NE.ss,*  TC.  State  of  beins  rievated.  Scott. 

EL'E-VAT-fNG,*  p.  a.  Raising  up;  exalting;  elating. 

EL-5-VA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  raising  ;  stale  of  being  elevated  ; 
exaltation  ,  dignity {Aatron.)  The  heiglit  of  any  heav- 
enly body  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  — (Oimw-en/)  The 
angle  which  a  cannon  makes  with  the  plan^  of  tfic  hori- 
zon.—  {Arch.)  A  draft  and  description  of  the  face  or 
principal  side  of  a  building. 

El'e-va-tq  r,  n.  He  or  that  which  elevates  or  1  ifts  up  :  —  a 
surgical  instrument. 

El'e-va-tq-rv,*  a.  Tending  to  elevate.  Boose. 

F££r£,  (a-Iav')  K.  [Fr.J  One  brought  up  or  protected  by 
another  ;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple  ;  a  scholar.   Ld.  Chesterfield. 

B-lEv'en,  (e-iev'vn)  a.  &l  n.  Ten  and  one. 

E-Lfiv'ENTii,  (e-Iev'vnth)  o.  Next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 

$-Lfiv'ENTH,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  often 
conjunct  degrees,  or  eleven  diatonic  sounds.  Crabb. 

Elf,  n.  ,*  pi.  £lve9,  (elvz)  An  imaginaiy  beinji  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  nations  in  the  north  uf  Eumpe;  a  spirit, 
good  or  bad  ;  a  wandering  spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
wild  places  ;  a  fairy ;  a  dwarf. 

Elf,  V.  a.  To  entangle  hair,  as  elves  were  said  to  do,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  unravelled.  Sliak. 

Elf'-Ar-row,*  n.  A  flint-stone  sharpened  on  each  side, 
used  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Hamilton. 

Elf'-Bolt,*  or  £le'-Sh6t,*  n.  A  flint  arrow-head.  Jam- 
ieson, 

Elf'in,  a.  Relating  to  elves  or  to  fairies  ;  elflsh.  Spenser. 

Elf'in,  n.  A  child  ;  an  urchin.  Shenstone. 

Elf'ish,  a.  Relating  to  elves,  fairies,  or  demons.  Warton. 

Elf'-Lock,  n.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately.  Shalt. 

Elf'-SkIn,*  71.  The  akin  of  an  elf.  Shak. 

El'sin,*  fl.  Applied  to  a  series  of  ancient  sculptured  mar- 
blesy  which  were  chiefly  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athena,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1819.  P.  Cyc. 

5i-Ll9'IT,u.  a.  [elido,  L.]  [i.  elicited  ;  pp.  eliciting,  elic- 
ited.] To  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  strike  out ;  to  fetch  out 
by  labor  or  art.  Hale. 

^^-lA^' IT  J  a.  Brought  into  act.  Hammond. 

f^-Ll^'l-TATE,  V.  a.  To  elicit.  More. 

"Jgl-Ll^-I-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  eliciting.  Bp.  Bramhall. 
"-LIDE',  v.  a.  [elido^  L.]   [i.  elided  ;  pp.  eliding,  elided.] 
[fTo  crush.  Hooker.]  To  cut  off  a  syllable.  Brit.  Crit. 

El-i-9-j-bIl'i-ty,  tu  Q-uality  or  state  of  being  eligible. 

El'j-^i-ble,  (gVe-je-bl)  a.  [eli^ibilis,  L.]  That  may  be 
elected  ;  fit  to  be  chosen ;  preferable. 

El'i-<jJ-i-ble-nEss,  n.  duality  or  state  of  beinc  eligible. 

tEL'i-MATE,*w.  a.  To  polish;  to  smooth.  Scott. 

(I-lIm'J-nate,  V,  a.  [eliminoy  L.]  [i.  eliminated  ;  pp.  elim- 
inating, eliminated.]  To  cause  to  disappear;  to  open  ; 
to  release  j  to  put  out  of  doors.  Yovng-. 

P-lIm-I-na'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  eliminating  ;  rejection. 

tJp-LlM'GTJiD,*  a.  Tongue-tied;  dumb.  Cole. 

g-Lt"QUA-M£NT,*  (e-lik'w^-ment)  n.  (Chem.)  A  juics 
squeezed  out  of  fat  or  fat  fish.  Crabb, 

El-i-qua'tiqn,  n.  [eliquatus,  h.]  (CAcm.)  An  operation  by 
heat  which  separates  a  more  fusible  substance  from  one 
that  is  less  so :  —  the  separation  of  two  metals  by  fusion. 

51-Ll§'ipN,  (e-lizh'yn)  n.  feimo,  L.]  (Oram.)  The  act  of 
cutting  off,  particularly  of  a  vowel  or  syllable  at  the  end 
of  a  word;  division;  separation. 

5-Ll'spR,*7i.  ;pi.  ^-Ll'spK?.  (Law)  Two  persons  appoint- 
ed by  the  court  to  return  a  jury  when  the  sheriff  and  cor- 
onw  liave  been  challenged  as  incompetent.  Blaclcstone. 

ELtTEj  (a~letO  n.  [Fr.]  The  chosen  part,  particularly  of  an 
army  ;  the  flower  of  an  army  ;  the  best  part. 

f^-l-^x  ATE,  ».  a.  [elixo,  L.]  To  extract  by  boiling.  Cockr- 
eram. 

tEL-lx-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  elixating  or  boiling.  Browne. 

t-Llx'lR,  (e-lik'siir)  n.  [Ar.]  In  old  pharmacy,  a  tincture, 
essence,  or  solution  ;  the  extract  or  quintessence  of  any 
thing ;  a  cordial ;  the  imagined  medicine  of  the  alchemists, 
that  would  cure  all  diseases,  and  the  liquor  for  transmut- 
ing metals  to  gold  ;  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

5-LTiz-A-B£'THAN,*  o.  Belonging  to  Clueen  Elizabeth.  Ed 
Reo.  ' 

Elk,  n.  A  large  and  stately  animal,  of  the  genus  eervus; 
the  moose-deer. 

Elke,  (elk)  n.  A  wild  swan  or  hooper. 

Ell,  n.  A  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a  quarter. 

El-lX&'ic,*  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  gall- 
nuts,  and  differing  from  the  gallic  acid.  Brande. 
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^L-LiSB'p-RtNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  resin  obtained  from  tte  It4 

leborus  hyemalisj  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste.  P.  Cyc 

fEL'LiNi^E,  a.  Cheerless;  sad.   Fis.  of  P.  Plonghwan. 

tEL'LiNG-N£ss,  n.  Loneliness  ;  diilness.  Hennj  VIII. 

JgL-LiPSE',*  n.  (OeoTJi.)  One  of  the  sections  of  a  cone,  pr* 
duced  by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  plane  passing  through  itf 
opposite  sides  j  same  as  ellipsis.  Brandn. 

jpL-LKp'sis,  71.  [cXXetipis.]  pi.  :q:L-Llp'sES.  (Rhct.)  A  fig 
ure  by  which  something  is  loft  out.  —  (Opuhi.)  An  ovai 
figure  ;  one  of  the  three  sections  peculiar  to  the  cone,  tli* 
parabola  and  hyberbola  being  the  other  two.    See  Eu- 

LIPSG. 

5L-Llp'sp-&RXPH,*n.  An  instrument  for  describing  an  el- 
lipse ;  a  trammel.  F^aitcis. 

5l-l1p's6][d,*  7t.  (Ocom.)  An  elliptical  spheroid,  being  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  aboul 
either  axis.  Crabb. 

EL-Lip-soI'DA.L,*a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  ellipsoid. 
Blais. 

5L-LiP'Trc,        )  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or  ellip- 

^L-L"ip'Tl-CAL,  i  sis;  oval:  —  partaking  of  an  ellipsis; 
having  words  understood. 

fL-Llp'Ti-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  elliptical  manner.  Hard, 
L-LTP-Tl9'j-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  elliptical ;  devi- 
ation from  a  sphere  or  circle.  Brande. 

^l-lKp'toId,*  K.  An  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse.  Crabb. 

£lm,  n,  [ulmnSf  L.]  A  large  forest-tree,  of  several  varieties 

6 L 'MEN,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  elm.  Todd. 

El'my,  a.  Abounding  with  elm-trees.  T.  Warton. 

■ffiL-p-cA^TipN,  71.  [e/ocotiijf,  L.]  A  removal;  an  ecstasy 
Bp.  Hall. 

EL-p-ctJ'TlpN,  n.  [elocutiOf  L.]  The  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety  ;  oratory ;  eloquence  j  pronunciation  ;  good  de- 
livery ;  oral  expression. 

El-P-cu'tipn-^-ry,*  a.  Relating  to  elocution.  Ck.  Ob. 

El-P-cu'tipn-1st,*  n.  One  versed  in  elocution  ;  a  teachei 
of  elocution.  White. 

•f£L'p-cO-TivE,a.  Having  the  power  of  elocution.  Fcltham, 

ELOGEj  (a-l5zh')  7i.  [Fr.]  A  funeral  oration.  Atte^'bwnj. 

t£L'p-(ji-IST,  n.  A  eulogist.  Wotton. 

JE-L6'fil-VM,*n.  [L.]  Anelogy;  a  testimonial.  Dodsley. 

EL'p-q^y,  n.  [elogium,  L.]  Praise  j  panegyric ;  eulogy 
Hnrd.  [R.] 

E-Lo'NiM,*  n.  [Heh.  pi.]  One  of  the  names  of  God.  .^5*. 

f^-LolG'NATE,  (e-lBi'nat)  v.  a.  To  remove.  Howell. 

^-loTgne',  (e-IBTn')  v.  a.  [eloipier,  Fr.]  To  banish;  ta 
remove  afar  off.  Spenser.  See  Elgin. 

^-loI&n'ment,  71.  Remoteness  ;  distance.  Shenstone.  [r.] 

5-LOiN',*  V.  a.  (Law)  To  remove  ;  to  banish  ;  to  send  away 
Whishaw. 

t^-L6Na'j  V.  a.  To  put  far  off;  to  retard.  G.  Fietchcr. 

^-LON'Q-ate,  o.  a.  [elmtm),  L.]  [i.  elongated  :  pp.  elo»- 
GATING,  elongatedJ  To  lengthen  ;  to  draw  out. 

t5-L6N'GATE,  V.  n.  To  go  off  to  a  distance.  Browne. 

^-lon'gate,*  o.  (Bot.)  Drawn  out;  elongatt^d.  P.  Cye. 

EL-pN-GA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  elongating;  state  of  being 
stretched  J  distance;  departure. — (Sarg.)  An  imperfect 
luxation. 

^-lope',  V.  n.  [i.  ELOPED  ;  pp.  eloping,  elopedJ  To  run 
away ;  to  abandon  a  legal  guardian  and  go  off'^  with  an- 
other person  ;  to  break  loose ;  to  escape  from  law  or  re- 
straint. 

5-lope'ment,  11.  Act  of  eloping :  — generally  used  of  a 
wife  who  departs  from  her  husband  with  a  paramour,  or 
of  a  young  unmarried  female,  who  secretly  quits  her  fara 
ily  for  a  gallant  or  a  promised  husband. 

E'LpPS,  n.  [eXiDXp.]  A  fish  ;  also  a  serpent.  Milton. 

EL'p-QUfiwcE,  (el'9-kwens)  n.  [eloqiientia^  L.]  The  art  01 
clothing  thoughts  in  such  language  as  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce conviction  or  pespuasion  ;  the  art  of  speaking  well ; 
oratory;  power,  beauty,  and  appropriateness  of  language 

El'p-quent,  a.  Powerful  and  beautiful  in  expression;  re- 
lating to  or  having  eloquence  ;  becoming  an  orator;  ora- 
torical ;  speaking  well ;  persuasive. 

EL'p-Qu£pfT-LY,  ad.  In  an  eloquent  manner. 

Else,  (e\s)pron.  &.a.  Other;  one  besides.  Sliak. 

Else,  (els)  ad.  Otherwise  ;  besides  ;  except  that  raentionetl 

Else'where,  (els'hwir)  ad.  In  any  other  place ;  in  othtv. 
places  ;  in  some  other  place. 

El'sjn,  71.  A  shoemaker's  awl.  Cfrosc.     [Local,  Eng.] 

!^-LU'CI-DATE,  D.  a.    [c/lMirfO,  L  ]    [l.  ELUCIDATED  ;  pp.  ELI* 

ciDATiNG,  ELUCIDATED.]   To  cx plain  ;  to  clear;  to  mak 

plain ;  to  illustrate. 
¥-Lu'ci-UAT-!NG,*p.  0.  Explaining  ;  throwing  light  upon 
5-LU-ci-DA'TipN,  7i.  Act  of  elucidating  ;  explanation. 
5-LO'ci-DA-TiVE,  a.  Throwing  light ;  explanatory. 
Jp-LO'Cf-DA-TpR,  71.  One  who  elucidates  ;  explainer. 
5-Lu'ci-DA-Tp-RY,*  a.  E.xplaining;  affording  light.  Qu.  Ri^ 
fE-Luc-TA'TlpN,  n.  [eluctalasj  L.]  Act  of  bursting  forth 

Bp.  HaU. 
JjJ-LiJDE',  V.  a.  [eladoj  L.]   [i.  eluded  j  pp.  eludino,  elui> 

ED.]    To  escape  by  stratagem ;  to  avoid  by  artifice ;  tl 

evade  ;  to  shun. 
Jg-LU'Di-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  eluded.  Swift 
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^LtL^*  n  A  Jewisb  month  answering  to  a  part  of  August. 

Orabh. 
t^L  Dm' BAT-ED,  0.  Weakened  in  tlie  loins.  Bailey. 
p-LU'^ipN,  (e-lu'zhun)  n.  [elusiOy  L.]  Act  of  eluding;  an 

escape  by  artifice  ;  evasion ;  artifice 
^I-Lu'sjVE,  tt.  Practising  elusion ;  fallacious  j  deceptive. 
B-Lu's<?-ri-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  elusory.  Ash. 
Jp-LU'sp-RV,  a.    Tending  to  elude  or  deceive ;    elusive. 

Browne. 
E-lute',».  a,[eiuo,L.]  To  wash  off ;  to  elutriate.  ^rftafATiot. 

fl-LU'TRI-ATE,  u.  a.  [blutrio^'L.]   fi.  elutriated  ;  —   

THiATiNO,  ELUTRIATED.]  To  purify  by  woshing  ) 
ing  off;  to  decant,  or  strain  out. 
p-LU-TRi-A'TipN.  iu  Act  of  elutriating ;  washing  j  the  sep- 
aration of  substainces,  as  ores,  &:c.,  by  washing  them  in 
large  quantities  of  water. 
Eli'vA^N,*  a.  Relating  to  elvea  ;  elvish.  Boose. 
Elve'-L6ck,  n.  Knot  of  hair.  Browne.  See  Elp-Lock. 
fiL'vER,  71.  A  young  conger  or  sea-eel.  Ckambera. 
Ei-VE"§,(elvz)  n.  The  plural  of  E}f.  See  Elf. 
El'V(SU,  a.  Relating  to  elves ;  elfish.  See  Elfish. 
El'vish-marked,*  (-markt)  a.  Disfigured  by  elves  or  fai- 
ries. Shall. 
EL-y-D6R''fCj*  a.   (Painting)  Noting  a  species  of  painting 
with  a  vehicle  or  substance  composed  of  oil  and  water. 
Braiide. 
ip-ij?§'i-AN,  (?-ITzh'e-5in)  [e-lizii'?-9n»  ^-  P-  -^  •^'''  'Str.  R.  ; 
§-lIzh'y?n,  E.  F. ;  "e-i^'zh'^n,  S.  K.J^  a.  Pertaining  to  Elys- 
ium ;  deliciously  soothins ;  exceedingly  delightful ;  happy. 
JE-Llt^' T-&Mj  (?-lizh'9-um)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  E~Lf?'i~A  ;  Eng. 
e-l$^'i-Cm^.  (Myth.)  The  region  of  the  residence  of 
happy  souls  ;  any  place  exquisitely  pleasant. 
P-l*t'rI-,f6rm:,*  o.  Formed  like  the  elytron.  Kirby. 
Eli'y-TR6N,*n.  I'sXvTpou.']  pi.  el'y-TRA.  (-En(.)  A  winged 
sheath,  or  upper  crustaceous  membrane,  which  forms  the 
superior  wing  of  a  tribe  of  beetles.  LyelL 
El'v-TRDm,*  n.  (Ent.)  Same  as  elytron.  Brande. 
'Em.  A  contraction  of  them.  Hiidibras. 
Em.*  A  prefix.    See  En. 

f^-MX^'i:R-ATE,'0.  n.  [emacero^li.']  To  emaciate.  BuUoAiar. 
tJl-MA^-ER-A'TipN,  7i.  Emaciation.  Bullokar. 
I^-mA'ci-ate,  v.  a.    \_emaciOj  L.]  [i.  emaciated;  pp.  eua- 
ciATiNG,  EMACIATED.]  To  make  Isan  or  thin ;  to  waste; 
to  deprive  of  flesh. 
p-MA'cj-ATE,  (§-ma'she-at)  u.  n.   To  lose  flesh;  to  grow 

lean. 
(j-ma'CJ-^te,  (e-ma'she-gt)  a.  Wasted ;  emaciated.  Sheit^ 

stone. 
g-MA-ci-A'TiQN,  (e-ma-ahe-a'shun)  71.  The  act  of  making 
or  growing  lean ;  state  of  ()eing  emaciated  or  grown  lean. 
f]p-MXc'V-jLATE,  V.  a.    [emaculoj  L.]   To  take  out  spots. 

Hales. 
f!p-MXc-V-LA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  freeing  from  spots. 
EM'^-hXnt,  [em'j-nant,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  e'm&-nant, 

S.  J.  F.  JaS\  a.  Issuing  from  something  else.  Bale. 
Em'^-NATE,  v.  71.  lemanoj  L.]  [i,  emanated  ;  pp.  emanat- 
ing, EMAMATED.]  To  issue  or  flow  from  something  else; 
to  arise  ;  to  issue  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  spring. 
Em'a-n^te,*  a.  Issuing  out;  emanant.  Southey.  [r.] 
Em-A-nA'tipn,  7t.  The  act  cf  issuing  from  somethmg ;  that 

which  issues  from  something ;  an  efilux ;  issue. 
Eiff'-^-N^-TiVE,  [em'gi-nMIv,  W.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  e-man'51- 

tiv,  S.P.Ja.']  a.  Issuing  from;  emanant.  OlanviUe. 
P'MAn'CI-pate,  v.  a.  [emanclpo^  Ij/[  [i.  emancipated  ;  pp. 
EMANCIPATING,  EMANCIPATED.]  To  Set  free  from  Servi- 
tude or  from  civil  restriction  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  free. 
B-mAn'ci-p^te,*  a.  Set  at  liberty ;  free.  Cowper. 
g-MAN'ci-PAT-]?D,*  p.  a.  Set  at  liberty  ;  restored  to  free- 
dom. 
p-MAN-cl-PA'TlpN,  n.    Act  of  emancipating  ;  deliverance 

from  slavery  or  from  civil  restraint. 
5;-M:AN-C(-PA'TipN-IST,*7t.  An  advocate  for  emancipation. 

Qu.  Rev. 
E-mAn'cj-pa-tpr,  n.  One  who  emancipates. 
5-mAn'c|-p1'st,*  n.  A  copvict  who  has  been  pardoned  or 
emancipated.  Q,u.  Rev.-^A  term  in  use  in  New  South 
Wales. 
Qi-MAr'i^I-NATE,  v.  a.   [emarginoj  L.]  To  take  away  the 

margin  or  edge.  Cockeram. 
P-Mar'<?|-nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  notch  at  the  point. 

P.  Cyc. 
{;-mAr-<?I-NA'tipn,*  iu   Act  of  taking  away  the  margin. 

Smart. 
5-mAs'cv-late,u.  a,  [emaseulo,  L.1  [i.  emasculated  ;  pp. 
EMASCULATING,  EMASCULATED.]  To  castrate ;  to  deprive 
of  virility ;  to  effeminate. 
P-mAs'cv-l^te,  a.  Unmanned;  vitiated.  Hammond, 
E-MXs'cv-LAT-ED,*p.a.  Unmanned  ;  rendered  effeminate. 
g-MAs-cy-LA'Tipw,  n.  Castration:  effeminacy. 
^M-bale',  V,  a.  [emballerj  Ft.]  To  make  or  pack  up  j  to 

bind  up;  to  inclose.  Spenser. 
|5m-bAll',*  v.  a.  To  inclose  ;  to  embale.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Skak. 
IJIm-bXlm^  C^m-b'im')  v.  a.  [embaumcr^  Ft.]  [i.  embalmed  ; 
pp.  embalming,  EMBALMED.]  To  prcscrve  from  putrefac- 


tion ;  to  impregnate  with  aromatic?  as  a  rteistance  lo  p* 
trefaction  ;  to  fill  with  sweet  scent 
^m-balmed',*  (em-bimd')  p.  a.    lmpregna»,ed  with  ars 
matics,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction  ;  prest ived. 

fM-sALM'ER,  (9ra-b'4m'er)  n.  One  who  embi.lras. 
M-bAlm'|NG,*  (^m-bim'ing)  n.  The  procens  of  preserw 
ing  dead  bodies,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefactiou.  WarbvrtujK 

5m-balm'MEnt,*  (em-biim'ment)  n.  Act  ol  embalmino 
Malone. 

5m-bAnk',*d.  a.  To  throw  or  heap  up,  as  a  bank.  Rich 
ardson. 

5m-bAnk'm?nt,*  n.  A  continued  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
act  of  forming  a  bank  ;  a  bank.  P.  Cyc. 

JJIm-BAb',  v.  a.  To  shut  in  ;  to  stop  ;  to  hinder.  Bacon.  [R., 

^M-BAR-CA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  embarking. 

^m-bAr'go,  71.  Umhargar^  Sp.l  pi.  iem-bAr'goe^.  A  pro- 
hibition upon  snipping  not  to  leave  a  port ;  a  detention ;  a 
stop  put  to  trade. 

^^M-bAr'G-O,  v.  a,  [i.  embargoed;  pp.  embargoing,  em- 
bargoed.] To  lay  an  embargo  upon  ;  to  stop. 

?M-BArk',  v.  a.  [embarquerj  Fr.]  [i.  embarked  ;  pp.  eu 
barking,  embarked.]  To  put  on  shipboard  ;  tt  engage  in- 

^Jm-bark',  v.  71.  To  go  on  shipboard  ;  to  engage 

EM-B^R-KA'TlpN,7t.  Act  of  embarking.  SeeEMBARCATiorf 

■f^M-BARK'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  embarking  ;  enterj:  rise.  Sliak. 

ipM-BAR'RASS,  V.    a.    [t.  EMBABRA3SED  ;  pp.  EMBARRASSINft 

EMBARRASSED.]  To  perplcx  J  to  disticss ;  to  entangle;  t*. 
trouble. 

fM-BAR^RASS,*  71.  Embarrassment.  fVarburton.  fR.] 
m-bXr'rassed,*  (em-bSlr'r^st)  p.  a.   Perplexea  ;  entas 

gled  ;  difiicult. 
^m-bXr'bass-Ing-,*?.  a.  Perplexing ;  distressing  ;  difficult. 
^m-bXr'r^ss-m£nt,  n.  Perplexity  ;  entanglement. 
JPm-base','73.  0.  To  vitiate ;  to  debase.  Spenser.  [B.] 
fjpfli-BASE'MENT,  71.   Deterioration;    debasement.   Sovth. 

(Med.)  A  bathing-tub,  or  vessel  filled  with  warm  water 

Crabb.     See  Embasis. 
EM'BA-sts,*  71.   [£ix0a<7ts.]    A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled 

witii  warm  water.  Crabb. 
t£M-B.$tS-SADE',  71,  [embassadej  Fr.]  An  embassy,  Spcnee* 
5M-BXs'SA-DpR,  71.  An  ambassador.  See  Ambassador. 
.^M-bAs'SA-DR£ss,  n.  See  Ambassadress. 
t^M-EXs'SA-DRY,*  71.  Embassy.  Leland. 
EM'bas-SjV^^E,  71.  Same  as  embassy.  Shak. 
Em'b^s-sy,  n.  The  message  of  an  ambassador ;  the  ftin« 

tion'  of  an  ambassador ;  a  solemn  message ;  the  person  01 

persons  intrusted  with  a  solemn  message. 
■f.pM-BAs'T^B.-DiZE,*r.  a.  To  render  illegitimate  or  base. 

JtI'dton. 

fM-BATHE',  V.  See  Ihbathe. 
M-bAt'TLE,  u.  a.  [i.  embattled;  pp.  embattling,  eu 
BATTLED.]  To  range  in  order  or  array  of  battle.  Skak. 

fM-BAT'TLE,  V.  71.  To  be  ranged  in  battle  array.  Shak. 
m-bAt'tled,  (em-bS.t'tld)  a.  Indented  like  a  battlement, 
furnished  with  battlements  ;  arrayed  for  battle. 

;pM-BAY',  (em-ba')  v.  a.  [i.  embaved  ;  pp.  embaying,  em- 
bated.]  [baigner^  Fr.  fTo  bathe ;  to  wash.  Spenser.]  To 
inclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landlock. 

5m-b£d',*7J.  a.  [i.  embedded  ;  pp.  embedding,  embecded.] 
To  place  in  a  bed ;  to  sink  in  another  substance.  Palep. 
Written  also  imbed. 

5m-bEd'ded,  p.  a.  Placed  in ;  imbedded,  Paleij. 

;5M-b£d'ment,*  71.  Act  of  embedding.  MarnjatL 

!5m-b£l'LISH,  v.  a.  [embellirj  Fr.]  [i.  embellished  ;  p^, 
EMBELLISHING,  EMBELLISHED.]  To  dccorate ;  to  auom  j 
to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

Em-b£l'lisiiei>,*  (em-bSlMjsht)  p.  a.  Adorned ;  decorated. 

'^M-BfiL'LlSH-ER,  IU  One  who  embellishes.  Todd. 

^M-BJSL'iijsH-M?NT,  n.  Act  of  embellishing ;  decoration  ^ 
ornament. 

Em'b^r,*  a.  Coming  at  appointed  seasons;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  certain  fast-days,  viz. :  the  first  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  which  occur  after  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  September  14,  and  aftei 
December  13.  Common  Prayer. 

ffiM'B^R-lNG,  71.  The  ember  days.  Tasser. 

Em'ber^,  n.pU  Hot  cinders;  ashes  not  extinguished. 

Em'ber-Week,  71.  A  week  in  which  an  ember  day  faj  ■.. 

;^m-b£z'zlEj  v.  a.  [embleTy  Fr.]  [i.  embezzled;  pp 
EMBEZZLING,  EMBEZZLED.^  To  purloiu or  appropriate  prop- 
erty intrusted  ;  to  ^appropriate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  pil- 
fer ;  to  waste. 

5m~b£z'zi.e-m£nt,  (em-bSz'zl-ment)  n.  Act  of  embez- 
zling ;  the  thing  embezzled ;  theft  or  felony  committee 
by  breach  of  trust. 

5m-bEz'zl5R,  71.  One  who  embezzles 

$M-bibe',  V,  a.  See  Imbibe, 

EM-EtT'T:ER,*  V.  a.  To  imbitter.  Coleridge.  See  Imbitti- n 

EM-bIt'ter-m£nt,*71.  Act  of  embittering,  Coleridge.  [R 

$m-blaze',  v.  a.  [blasonneTy  Fr.]  To  adorn  ;  to  emblazon 
Milton. 

Em-bla'zon,  (em-bla'zn)  v.  a.  [i.  emblazoned  ;  pp.  eh 
blazoning,  emblazoned.]  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armo 
rial;  to  deck  in  glaring  colors. 
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l™'J!'*'.Z<>^-?R.  Cqm-Wa'zn-9r)  n.  One  who  emWazong. 

Pm  WT -/°""^"®'*  '^-  A*^'  of  gracing  with  signs  armorial. 

frw  «r  ^^**^-Mi^NT,*  n.  The  act  of  emblazoninfi.  Ed.  Reo. 

*^,    '  A.^zo.\-Rv,  (em-lila'zn-re)  tu  The  act  or  art  of  em- 

€■«/      "'"^'  Pictui^g  on  shields. 

EM  BL?M,  n,  {inlSXniij.  -'  Enamel.  MUton.  A  picture  repre- 
senting one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another  to  the  under- 

ffsS"   ^"^'  ^  ^S^^^  >  a  symbol ,  type;  an  allusive  picture. 

ffcM;  BLEM,  V.  a.  To  represent  in  an  allusive  manner.  Felt- 
nam. 

Em-ble-mXt'jc,        ;  a.  Relating  to  or  represented  by  em- 
EM-bl?-MSt'j-cal,  \      blems;  figurative;  allusive, 
EM-BL^-MXT'i-cAL-Ly,  ad   In  the  manner  of  emblems. 
EM-BLi:-MiT'j-c^L-N£8S,*n.  State  of  being  emblematical. 

Scott. 
5m-bl£m'^-tIst,  rt.   A  writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 

Browne. 
tjglM-BLfiM'^-TTZEjD.a.  To  represent  by  an  emblem.  More. 
RM'BLE-MeNTS,  71.  pi.   {Law)  Produce  or  fruits  of  lands 

sown  or  planted  ;  —  so  called  when  it  becomes  a  question 

whether  a  tenant's  executors  or  the  landlord  shall  have 

them 
Em'bl:?M-ize,*  c.  fl.  To  represent  by  emblems.  Smart. 
ftM'BL¥M-lz-lNG,  n.  A  making  of  emblems.  Cotgrave. 
gM-BX-ooM',*  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  bloom;  to  enliven. 

Saoa^e. 
5m-bOd'i-er,*  n.  One  who  embodies.  Percival. 
EM-B5D'j-M;£NT,*7t.  The  act  of  embodying.  Ed.  Reo, 

((M-B5d'Y,  V,  a.    [i.  EMBODIED  ,  pp.  EMBODYING,  EMBODIED.] 

To  form  into  a  body  or  mass ;  to  incorporate.  Shak.  Writ- 
ten also  imbody. 
^iM-BOGU'lNG,  (em-bo|'ing)7i.  The  emptying  of  a  riVer  ;  the 
place  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  Florio.  [R.] 

fM-BOlL'.  See  Imboil. 
M-b6l'den,  (em-bol'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  emboldened  ;  pp.  em- 
ROLDENiNQ,  EMBOLDENED.]  To  make  bold ;  to  give  cour- 
age to.  Dryden. 

Em-bold'en-:?b,*7i.  One  who  emboldens.  Baxter, 

ftm'Bp-Ll^M,  71.  [€/(/3oX(i7^iSf.J  Intercalation ;  insertion  of 
days  or  years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time ; 
the  time  inserted. 

ftM-Bp-Lt§'MAL,*  a.  Intercalary;  embolismic.  Smart, 

Em-bp-li§-mAt'|-c^l,*  a.  Embolismic.  ScoU. 

RM-Bp-Lt§'Mjc,*  a.  Relating  to  embolism  ;  intercalary. 
Brande, 

EM-Bp-Lt§'Ml-CAL,*  a.  Same  as  embolismic,  Scott, 

Em'bq-lGs,  71.  [L. ;  iixpoXasjGr.]  jii.  £m'B9-lT.  Anything 
inserted  and  acting  in  another,  as  the  piston  of  a  pump 
or  steam-engine. 

Embonpoint,'*'  (ang'bfing-pwangO  n.  [Fr.l  A  state  of 
health  :  good  plight  of  body ;  plumpness.  Warburton. 

Jm-bor'deb,  V.  a.  [emhordvrer,  old  Fr.]  To  adorn  with  a 
border.  See  Imborder. 

Ein:-B5sK'.  See  Imbobe. 

EM-Bd'^QM,*  V.  a.  See  Imbosoh. 

^iy[-B5ss',  V.  a.  [hosae^  Fr.]  [i.  embossed;  pp.  embossing, 
EMBOSSED.]  To  form  with  protuberances  ;  to  engrave  with 
relief  or  rising  work.  [fTo  imbosk.  Milton.  To  hunt  hard 
Spender.] 

Pm-b63Sed',*  (§m-bSst')P'  «•  Formed  with  embossments. 

Em-b6ss'jn&,*  n.  Act  of  making  figures  in  relief.  Qrahh. 

(iM~b6ss']>I£NT,  n.  Act  of  embossing  ;  a  protuberance ;  any 
thing  standing  out  from  the  rest;  jut;  eminence ;  relief; 
rising  work. 

$M-BdT'TLE,  V.  a.  To  include  in  bottles ;  to  bottle. 

EMBOUCHURE*  ('Ang-ba-shilr')  n.  [Fr,]  The  mouth  of  a 
river :  —  the  aperture  or  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Brande. 

Bm-boOnd',  v.  a.  See  Imbound. 

(IM-BOW,  (?m-b5')  »'.  a.  To  bend  like  a  bow;  to  arch. 
Spenser. 

(Jm-bo^'eIj,u.  a.  [i.  embowelled  ;  pp.  embowelling,  em- 
bowelled.]  To  deprive  of  entrails;  to  disembowel;  to 
enclose  in  another  substance. 

Em-boWel-Li^r,  n.  One  who  embowels.  GreenhiU. 

Em-EO"^'el-mjSnt,*  n.  The  act  of  embowelling.  Lamb, 

pM-BdV^'ER,  V.  a.  &  71.  [i.  embowered  ;  pp.  embowerinq, 
embowered.]  To  place  or  lodge  in  a  bower.  Speiiser. 

Em-b6x',  v.a.  See  Imbox. 

jiM-BRACE',  f.  a.  [embrasser^  Fr.]  [i.  embraced;  pp.  em- 
bracing, embraced.]  To  hold  or  press  fondly  in  the 
arms ;  to  hug ;  to  clasp ;  to  seize  ardently ;  to  lay  hold 
on  ;  to  welcome ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  com- 
prise ;  to  enclose;  to  contain;  to  admit;  to  receive;  to 
include. 

fM-BRACE',  V,  n.  To  join  in  an  embrace.  Shak. 
m-brace',  71.  Act  of  embracing;  a  caress;  clasp;  fond 
pressure  in  the  arms  ;  hug.  [r.] 

Em-brace'ment,  7t.  Clasp  in  the  arms;  embrace.  Skak. 
^M-BRACE'pR,*  or  ]pM-BRA'spB,*  71.  {Law)  One  whoprac- 

tisfcs  embracery.   Tomliiis. 
Em-bra'cer,  n.  One  who  embraces. 
Em-BRA'CE-RY,*  n.  {Law)  An  attempt  to  corrupt,  or  to  in- 
fluence by  unlawful  means,  a  court  or  jury.  Blackstone. 
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^M-BRA^CTlTO,  n.  An  embrace  ;  a  hugging.  Burton 

ffiiW-BRAiD',  V.  a.  To  upbraid.  Sir  T.  Elijot, 

^M-brAnch'm^nt,*  Ti.  Formation  of  a  branch  Ha* 
lam. 

5m-brXn'ole,*  v.  a.  See  Imbrangle. 

JglivirBRA^'VRE ,  (em-br?-zhtlr'  or  ?m-bra'zhur)  [em-bra'zhar 
W^.  J.  F,  Ja.;  fim-brgi-zhar',  S,  K. ;  em-br?-zur',  P,  Sja 
Wb,"]  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  An  opening  made  in  a  wall  or  pari.- 
pet,  or  a  oreastwork,  through  which  guns  arc  fired  ;  bat 
tlement ;  the  enlargement  of  a  window  or  door  on  tlK 
inside. 

T^M-BRAVE',  ».  &.  To  decorate;  to  fill  with  courage 
Spenser. 

^M-BRiSHT',*  (em-brlf)  v.  a.  To  make  bright.  Cunninx 
ham. 

filvi'BRp-CATE,  V.  a.  [£/i/?pex&).]  [i.  embrocated;  pp.  eth 
BRocATiNo,  EMBROCATED.]  To  moisteu  and  rub  a  dis- 
eased part  with  a  liquid  substance. 

EM-BRp-CA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  embrocating  ;  a  lotion  ;  a  fluid 
application  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

J^I«[-BROiD':^R,  V.   a,  {hrodery  Fr.]    \i,  embroidered  ;  jip 

EMBROIDERING,     EMBROIDERED.]     1o    b(irder    WJth    UTUa- 

ments  ;  to  decorate  with  embroidery  or  figured  work. 
5M-BRblD'EREi>,*  (?m-broId'erd)  p.  fl.  Ornamented  with 
figure- work. 

fM-BRb'lD'?R-EB,  n.  One  who  embroiders. 
Jvi-br61d';eir-v,  lu  [broderiej  Ft.\  Needle-work  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silk,  upon  stuffs,  musim,  &:c. ;  variegation  or 
diversity  of  colors, 

l^M-EROllt' ,  V.  a.  [brouiUerf  Fr.]  [i,  embroiled  ;  pp.  em- 
BROILING,  EMBROILED.]  To  disturb ;  to  cuufuso  J  to  dis- 
tract  j  to  involve  in  trouble  by  discord.  [r. 

?M-BRd'lL',*  71.     Confusion ;    embroilment.    Shaftesbury 

^m-broIl'ment,  n.  Act  of  embroiling;  confusion;  dis- 
turbance. Maundfell. 

^M-BRONZE',*  or  ^fli-BRONZE^*  v.  a.  To  cover  wilt 
bronze.  Francis.    See  Bronze. 

^M-BROTH'l^L,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  brothel.  Donne. 

$m-broWn',  w.  a.  See  Imbrown 

!^M-BRl!rE^  V.  a.  See  Imbrite. 

Em-brCte',*  v.  a.  To  render  brutish.  Cawthorne,  See  Im- 

BRUTE._ 

£m'bbv-o,  71.   [cfi^pvov.]  pi.  j6m'bb¥-o§.  The  offspring 

in  the  womb  before  it  becomes  a  foetus ;  the  rudimenli 

of  any  thing  yet  unformed.  —  {Bot.)  A  fleshy  substance 

occupying  the  interior  of  a  seed,  and  constituting  the 

rudiment  of  the  future  plant. 
Eivf'BRy-6,*  a.  Relating  to  an  embryo ;  unfinished.  Ttoeddeli 
fiM-BR¥-6L'p-<^Y,*7i.  {Bot.)  A  treatise  on  embryos.  £c.  Rev 
Em'BBV-Sn,  n.  Same  as  embryo.  Milton,  [r.] 
JBM'BRy-oN,  a.  Yet  unfinished;  unformed.  fV.  Browne 
Em'BRy-p-NATE,*     t  a,  {Bot.)   Formed  like  an  embryo 
Em'bry-P-nat-ed,*  )     relating  to  an  embryo.  Locke. 
Em-bry-on'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  embryo.  CoIa 

ridge, 
Em-brv-5t';c,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  embryo 

embryonic.  P.  Cyc. 
Em-BRV-St'p-MV,*  71.  {Med.)  The  operation  of  cutting  ttu 

foetus  out  of  the  womb.  Bran.de, 
t^M-BtiRSE',  V,  a.  To  stock  with  money. 
t^M-BU^'V)  (em-biz'ze)  v.  a.  To  employ.  Skelton 
tEME,  71.  Uncle.  See  Eame. 

5-MiSN'^-&6GUE,*  (e-men'^i-gSg)  n.  See  Emmenagoque. 
I^-mEnd',  V,  a.  [emendoj  L.j    To  amend.    Feltham.    Ses 

Amend. 
5-m£ni>'a-BLE,  a.  Amendable.  Bailey,  [r.] 
tJP-MfiND'ATE-Ly,  a.  Without  fault ;  correct.   Tavemer. 
BM-EN-DA'TipN,    n.    Act    of    correcting;    amendment; 

change  for  the  better ;  correction. 
Em'en-da-TPR,  n.  A  corrector  ;  an  improver. 
5-M£ND'A.-Tp-Ry,  n,    [emendatus,    L.]    Causing  emenda> 

tion.  Dr,  Warton. 
t?j"M£ND'|-CATE,  75.  o.  [cmcndico,  L.]  To  beg.   Cockeram. 
EM'E-rXld,   71.  (emeraude^  Fr.l  {Min.)  A   precious   stona 

of  a  green  color,  crystallized,  very  hard,  and  used  in 

jewelry. 
5-MERg-E',  t).  71,  [emergOfXi.]  [Demerged;  pp   emergino, 

emerged.]    To  rise  out  of  a   fluid  or  other  covering; 

to  come  forth  ;  to  emanate  ;  to  issue  ;  to  rise  into  view. 
5-MER'<j^?NCE,    j  71,      Act     of     emerging;     that     which 
^^l-MJER'^EN-cy,  )     emerges ;  a  sudden  occasion  ;  presair  j 

necessity ;  exigence, 
?-mer'(^ent,  a.    Rising  out  of  something;    rising  into 

view  ;  issuing  from  ;  sudden  ;  unexpectedly  casual. 
?-MiLR'g-ENT-Niiss,*  n.  State  of  being  emergent.  Scott, 
Em'e-ril,*  n.  Avery  hard  stone;  a  glazier's  diamond  ft 

cut  glass  ;  emery.  Drayton.  See  Emery. 
5-MJI:r'1T-?D,   a.  {em^erltus^   L.]    Allowed   to   have   doi>3 

sufficient  public  service.  Eoelyn.    See  Emeritus. 
E-M&R'i-ti^*  71.  pi,  [L.l  A  term  applied  to  soldiers  ard 

other  public  functionaries  of  ancient  Komi;,  who  had  »*- 

tired  from  their  country's  service.  Brande. 
]E-m&r'i~tGs*  a.  [L,]  An  epithet  applied  to  one  who  » 

discharged  from  performing  further  public  duty    Ci^b. 
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Im'|r-6Id§,  j  "•^'-  ^''^^^-  ^««  Hemorrhoids. 

(i-KEER'siQN,  (^-m^r'shun)  n.  Act  of  emerging  or  of  rising 
nut  c(  any  thing,  opposed  to  immersion;  a  re'^ppear- 
anc( . 

EM'?-t-V,  n.  (Miti.)  A  hard  mineral;  a  variety  of  corun- 
dum or  sapphire,  employed  by  lapidaries  in  cutting 
g'  ms.  and  used  for  polishing  steel. 

(l-UfiT'jc,  a.  Producing  vomiting. — Emetic  tartar j  (Chem») 
I  triple  salt,  composed  of  antimony,  potassa,  and  tar- 
taric acid. 

J^-MfiT'jc,  71.  [eiiEo).]  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces 
vomiting. 

E-MfiT'}-CAL,  a.  Same  as  emetic. 

E-M£T'i-CAL-Ly,  ad   So  as  to  provoke  to  vomit.  Boyle. 

SM'E-TiNE,*  n.\Ckmi.)  A  substance  obtained  from  ipecac- 
uanha. It  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  bitter,  and  is  a 
very  powerful  emetic.  Brands. 

I'MEW  I  (^'"**^)  ™*  ^  name  of  the  cassowary. 

6m'i-cAnt,*  a.  Beaming  forth j  sparkling;  flying  off. 
Biackmorc.  [r.] 

PlM-i-cA'TiQN,  71.  [emicfltio,  L.J  Act  of  sparkling ;  a  flying 
off  in  particles. 

g-Bitc'TipN,  71.  [emictuttif  It.]  Urine;  any  thing  voided  as 
urjne. 

Em'i-grXnt,  71.  One  who  emigrates.  Robertson. 

fiji'j-flRiNT,*  a.  Moving  from  one  place  to  another. 
Burke. 

fiffll'l-eRATE,  V.  n.  [emigro.  L.]  [i.  emigrated;  pp.  emi- 
grating, EMIGRATED.]  To  pass  from  one's  country  in 
order  to  reside  in  another ;  to  change  one's  residence. 

|fiM'{-&R^TE,  a.  Wandering ;  roving.  Oayton. 

EM-i-gra'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  emigrating ;  a  removal 
from  one  country  to  another  ;  change  of  habitation. 

Em-j-gra'tiqn-Ist,*  n.  An  advocate  for  emigration.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Em'i-gra-tqr,*  n.  An  emigrant.  Oent  Mag.  [r.] 

EM'i-NitNCE,  n.  State  of  being  eminent;  prominence; 
loftiness;  height;  summit;  celebrity;  fame;  distinc- 
tion :  —  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

fiM'l-N£N-cy,  n.  Same  as  eminence.  TUlotson. 

EM'i-NfiNT,  a.  [eminensj  L.]  High;  lofty;  dignifled  ;  ex- 
alted; conspicuous;  remarkable;  distinguished;  cele- 
brated; prominent;  illustrious. 

EM-i-HfiN'TiAj:.,*  a.  Noting  an  artificial  kind  of  equation. 
Crahb. 

Em'i-n^nt-lv,  ad.  Conspicuously;  in  a  high  degree. 

e'miRj  or  E-MEER'*  n.  [Arabic,  chief  or  lord.]  Prince; 
lord  ;  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks,  given  to  viziers, 
pachas,  ice  — It  is  a  title  also,  given,  by  usage,  to  those 
_  who  are  considered  as  descended  from  Mahomet. 

E-MIR-'A' LEM*  n,  A  general  of  the  Turks,  or  the  keeper 
of  all  their  colors.  Crabb. 

Em'js-sa-rv,  71.  [emissariiis^  L.]  One  sent  out  on  busi- 
ness ;  a  messenger  ;  a  spy  ;  a  secret  agent. —  [fOne  who 
sends  out.  ArbaUvnot.'^ 

tfiw'ls-s^-Ry,  a.  Lookmg  about ;  prying.  B.  Jonson. 

jl-MXa'siQN,  (e-mish'un)  71.  Act  of  sending  out ;  vent. 

!Em-1s-sI"ti6i;s,  (em-is-sish^.ls)  a.  Examining.  Bp.  Hall. 
1-Mis'sjVE,*  a.  Sending  out;  emitting.  Brooke. 
i-MiT',   V.   a.  \_emlttOj   L.]    \i.    emitted  ;    pp.    emitting, 

EMITTED.]  To  send  forth  ;  to  let  go ;  to  let  fly  ;  to  dart  ; 

to  evaporate  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 
51-i\iIt'tj?nt,*  a.  Sending  out;  emitting.  Boyle. 
5;M-M:itN'jj.-G6GUE,  (em-men'g-gSg)  »•  [sVm'7'^''  ^"^  ^j^w-] 

{Med.)  Medicine  to  promote  menstrual  discharges. 
Eivi'iv[]3:T,  7t.  An  ant;  a  pismire. 
^M-MEW',  V.  a.  To  confine  ;  to  coop  up.  Shak. 
?5m;-m6ve',  v.  a,  [emouvoiry  Fr.]  To  excite  ;  to  move. 
Em-PL-l£s'c5Nce,*  lu  The  softening  of  a  metal  in  be- 
ginning to  melt.   Smart. 
^-mOl'lj-ate,*  (e-m51'ye-at)  v.  a.   [i.  emolliated  ;  pp. 

EMoLLiATiKR,  EMOLLIATED.]  To  soflen  ;  to  maRe  effemi- 
nate. Smart. 
gfi-ivi6L'LiENT,  (e-mSl'yent)  [e-m51'yent,  S.   W.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.   Sm. ;  e-mol'fr-ent,  P.J    a,  [emoUienSf   L.]    Softening  ; 

supplying. 
Hl-MOL'HENT,  (e-mSl'y^nt)  n.  A  medicine  which  has  the 

power  of  relaxing  the  living  animal  fibre. 
t^-MOL'lij-MfiNT,    n.    [emolUmentum,    L.]    A    softening. 

Coclieram. 
EM-pL-Ll/'TlpN",  n.  [em^Uitio  L.]  Act  of  softening.  Bacon. 
5-m6l'v-m£nt,  7u   Profit ;  pecuniary  advantage;    gain; 

lucre;  property.  [lyn.  [r.] 

5-m6l-v-m£nt'^l,    a.     Useful;    yielding    profit.    Eve- 
fjP-MftNGST',  (e-mungst')  prep.  Among.  Spenser. 
5i-MO'TipN,  71.  [^TTiotioTi,  Fr.]  A  movement  of  the  mind  o»" 

of  the  feelings  of  the  soul ;  mental  excitement ;  passion. 
5  Mo'TipN-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  emotion    Fo 

Q«.  Rev. 
5-MO'TiVE,*  fl.  Attended  or  characterized  by  emotion. 

Smarti  Brande. 
^M-pair',  V.  [empirer,  Fr  ]  To  impair.  Spenser.    See  Impair. 


{Im-PALE',  V  a.  \empaler,  Fr.]    [i.  empaled  ;  pp    ehpal 

iNG,  EMPALED.]*  To  fcnce  wlth  a  pale  ;  to  fortify ;  to 

enclose ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  or  spitting  on  a  stake 

standing  upright. 
$m-faL£d',*  (fm-paldO  p-  a.  Having  undergone  empal«- 

ment. 
5m-pale'ment,  71.  Act  of  empalmg.  —  (^'W'O  -A  conjuno- 

tion  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise.  —  (Bot)  The  calyx  of 

a  plant. 
^M-pAn'el,  n.  A  list  of  jurors.  See  Panel. 
£m-pXn'el,  n.  a.  To  form  a  jury.  See  Impanel. 
^M-pXN'^L-MfiNT,*  7U  Act  of  empanelling.  fTyse, 
¥m-pAr'vdIse,  v.  a.  See  Imparadise. 
]E:m-park%  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park ;  to  shut  in.  Bpt 

Kin^, 

fM-pXR^LANCE,  n.  See  Imparlance. 
m-pX^m',  tu  [spTraaati).]  (Med.)  A  powder  for  sprinkling 
the  body. 
$m-pAs'sion,  (^m-p^sh'vin)  v.  a.  See  Impassion. 
I^M-pXs'sipN-ATE,    (^m-p^sh'^n-git)  a.     See    Impabsioh 

ATE. 

5m-pXst',  v.  a.  See  Impast 

J^m-peach',  v.  a.  [empecker,  Fr.]  To  hinder;  to  im- 
peach. Sir  .7\  Elyot.    See  Impeach. 

tEM-PEi'RAIj,  71.  See  Empirick.  Harmar. 

!^m:-feo'ple,  (em-pS'pl)  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  people  ot 
community;  to  people.  Spenser.  [R.] 

Em'p?r-£ss,  7u  See  Empress. 

+JpM-P:£R'iL,  1).  a.  To  endanger;  to  peril,  ^enser. 

j^M-PfiR'isHED,  ^^m-per'jsht)  p.  a.  Perished.  Spenser. 

EM'pER-pR,  TU  [imperator,  L. ;  emperear,  Fr.]  The  sov 
ereign  or  ruler  of  an  empire ;  a  monarch  in  title  and 
dignity  superior  to  a  king. 

tEM'PE-Ry,  n.  [empire,  Fr.]  Empire ;  sovereignty.  Skak. 

EM'PHA-sIs,  TU  [eiifliaaig.]  pi.  fiM'PHA-SE^.  A  stress  oi 
force  of  voice  laid  on  a  syllable,  word,  or  clause  in  a 
sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meaning  ;  stress  ;  accent ; 
force ;  particularity. 

Em'pha-size,'^  v.  a.  [i.  emphasized;  pp.  emphasizing, 
EMPHASIZED.]  To  Utter  with  emphasis;  to  place  empha> 
sis  on  ;  to  make  emphatical.  Coleridge. 

$M-phAt'ic,        }a.  [E/x0otj'w.]  Uttered  with  emphasis; 

^M-PUXT^i-CAL,  {  forcible ;  strong ;  striking  ;  striking 
the  sight. 

l^iM-PHXT'i-CAL-iiY,  ad.  In  an  emphatical  manner. 

IIm-phXt'i-cal-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  empbaticaL 
Scott. 

$ivi-phrXc'tjo,*  a.  {Med.)  Stopping  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Scott. 

Em-PHV-se'ma,  (Sm-fe-s5'msi)  71.  [ifxtpvaiina.]  (Med.)  A 
collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane,  renap>^ing  tho 
part  tense  and  elastic. 

EM-PHy-s£fli'A-ToDa,  a.  Bloated  ;  puffed  up  ;  swt  .en. 

EM-Pirv-TEU' SlSj*  n.  [iiKpvTevais.]  (Civil  law)  A  con- 
tract by  which  houses  or  lands  are  given  forever,  or  for  a 
long  term,  on  condition  of  their  being  improved,  and  a 
small  annual  rent  paid  to  the  grantor.  Brande. 

t^M-PlERCE',  V.  a.  To  pierce  into.  Spenser. 

t^M-PlGHT',    (em-pU')    p.     Set;    fixed.     Spenser.      See 

PiGHT, 

Em'pire,  n.  [imperium,  L.]  The  jurisdiction  of  an  em- 
peror ;  an  extensive  region,  comprising  several  countries, 
governed  by  an  emperor;  imperial  power;  supreme  do- 
minion. 

?m-pIr'ic,  or  Em'pj-rIc,  [em-plr'jk,  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  em'pe- 
rik,  S.  J.  Wb.  Jlsh;  Sm'pe-rlk  or  em-pir'jk,  W.  P.  F.  K.^ 
71.  [tfnteiptK6i.']  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physician-s, 
who  practised  from  experience  only,  and  not  from 
theory  ;  one  whose  knowledge  is  founded  on  experience  ; 
a  trier  of  experiments  ;  an  ignorant  physiciaa  ;  a  quack. 

fM-pTR'jc,  )a.  Relating  to  empiricism  or  empirics; 
m-pIr'i-c^l,  \  versed  in  or  pertaining  to  experiments  1 
unwarranted  by  science  ;  charlatanic. 

fM-PlR'j-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  empirical  manner. 
M-plR'i-ci^M,  n.  The  practice  of  empirics ;  dependence 
on  experience  only  ;  quackery.  Warioiu 

JpM-PLACE'MENT,*  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  placing ;  place  Ann- 
dell. 

t^M-PLXs'TER,  71.  [e/^TrAaoTpoi'.]  A  plaster.  Wiseman, 

I^Im-plXs'ter,  V,  a.  To  cover  witli  a  plaster;  to  piaster. 
Chaucer. 
^M-flXs'tic,  o.  Viscous  ;  glutinous.  Wiseman. 

'M-PiiXs'Tic,*  TO.  (Jlfed.)  A  constipating  medicine.  Crabb. 

,  WL-PLEAD',  v.  a.  See  Implead. 

5M-PLb$',  V.  a.  [employer,  Fr.]  [i.  employed  ;  pp.  employ- 
ing, EMPLOTED.]  To  busy ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  exer- 
cise ;  to  use;  to  make  use  of;  to  commission;  to  in- 
trusty  to  fill  up  with. 

?X-pl6$',  71.  Business;  object  of  industry;  employ- 
ment, 

Em-ploy'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  employed.  Boyle. 

Em-plov'er,  n.  One  who  employs. 

$ivi-PLO$'M]q:NT,  TU  Act  of  employing ;  state  of  being  em> 
ployed;  business;  occupation;  object  of   industry;  en> 
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gagement ;  avocation  ;  profeasion  ;  office :  post  of  baai- 
neaa.  ' 

Em-PLOn^e',  v.  a.  To  fprce  suddenly  j  to  plunge.  Daniel. 

gM-Poi'^ON,  (em-pBI'zn)  u.  a.  [empoisonTter.  Ft.]  [i.  em- 
poisoned ;  pp.   EMP0130NING,   EMPOISOPTID.]    To  dcStrOy 

by  iioison  j  to  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

gM-Pcl'§ON-ER,  (em-pol'2n-?r)  n.  One  who  empoisons. 

ftiM-poI'soN-lNG,  (em-pbi'zn-Ing)  n.  Empoisonment. 

t^M-P0l'50N-MfiNT,  (?m-pbj'zn-m6nt)  n.  Act  of  poison- 
ing. Bacon. 

tEM-Pp-RfeT'jc,  «.  lifnropT}TtK6s.]  Relating  to  merchan- 
dise. 

[Em-pP-rEt'i-cal,*  a.  Emporetic.  Seott. 

$M-po'ri-Dm,  n.  [ifnrdpiav^  Gr. ;  emporium^  L.]  pi  L.  BM- 
PORiA  ;  Eng.  EMPORIUMS.  A  place  of  commerce,  trade, 
or  merchandise  j  a  mart ;  a  commercial  city  or  town. 

Em-p60nd',*  v.  a.  See  Impound. 

5m-p6v'er-Ish,  v.  a.  \i.  empotebished  ;  pp.  empovxh- 
isHiwQ,  EMP0VERI3HED.]  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to 
indigence;  to  lessen  fertility}  to  impoverish.  —  Written 
indiscriminately  empoverish  or  impoveriak. 

Sm-p6v'er-jsh-er,  n.  One  who  empoverishes. 

5m-pov'er-ish-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  empoverishing  ;  Impov- 
erishment ;  depauperation 

]pM-POVlf'ER,  V.  a.  (i.  EMPOWERED  J  pp.  EMPOWERING,  EM- 
POWERED.] To  authorize;  to  commiasion ;  to  supply 
with  power  ;  to  give  power  to ;  to  enable. 

£m'press,  71.  The  wife  of  an  emperor  ;  a  female  invested 
with  imperial  power  or  dignity. 

5bi-PRI^e',  71.  [emprisej  Fr.]  An  attempt  of  danger;  un- 
dertaking of  hazard  ;  enterprise.  Spenser.  [Poetical.] 

Em-PRT§'ON,  v.  a.  See  Imprison. 

Mm-picqs-tm&t' g-N6Sj*n.  letnrpoadEv  and  reivat.]  (Med.) 
A  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  drawing  the  body 
forwards.  Brande. 

EMP'Tj-ER,(em'te-er)  lu  He  or  that  which  empties. 

fiMP'T(-N£ss,  (em'te-nes)  n.  State  of  being  empty  ;  a  void 
space  ;  vacuity  ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity  ;  unsatis- 
factoriness. 

Emp'tiqn,  (Sm'^shun)  n.  [emptioj  L.]  Act  of  purchasing; 
a  purchase. 

Emp'tiqn-al,*  a.  That  may  be  purchased.  Jlsh. 

Emp'ty,  (em'te)  a.  Void;  having  nothing  in  it;  not  full; 
unfilled  ;  vacant ;  devoid  ;  evacuated  ;  unfurnished  ;  un- 
satisfactory ;  vain ;  senseless. 

EMP'Ty,  (em'te)  v.  a.  [i,  emptied;  pp.  emptying,  emp- 
tied,] To  make  empty  or  vo'd  ;  to  evacuate  ;  to  exhaust. 

Emp'tv,  (6m't?)  V.  n.  To  become  empty.  B,  Jov^on. 

Eittp'Ty-HXND-ED,*  a.  Having  nothing  in  the  hands. 
Congreoe. 

Emp'tv-hEad-?d,*  a.  Void  of  understanding.  Ooldr- 
smith. 

Emp't¥-heart-ed,*  o.  Wanting  sensibility  or  feeling. 
Shak. 

Emp'ty-Iwg-,*  n.  Act  of  pouring  out  or  making  empty.  — 
pi.  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast.  U.  S, 

5M-PlrR'PL,E,  V.  a.  To  make  of  a  purple  color.  Milton. 

^Em'puse,  71.  [e^JTono-a,  Gr, ;  empuse,  Fr.]  A  phantom  ;  a 
spectre.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t^M-Ptiz'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  perplex  ;  to  puzzle.  Browne. 

EM-py-E'MA,  71.  [i/iJrij??/tii.l  (^Med.)  A  collection  of  blood 
or  pus  in  some  cavity  of  the  body,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  pleura  or  thorax. 

5M-Pi?R']?-AL,  [era-plr'e-9l,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  gm- 
pf-rc'^\j  K.]  a.  [t/iTTUpoff.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light; 
vital ;  highly  refined  ;  relating  to  the  highest  heaven. 

IlfiM-PY-RE'APf,  or  5M-Pi?R']E-AN,  [em-pe-re'an,  S.  E.  K, 
Sm.  Wb.  ,■  6m-pe-re'?n  or  ?m-pir'9-^n,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.]  n. 
The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  nf  fire  was 
supposed  to  subsist.  Milton. 

||Em-PV-B^'^n,  or  JglM-pifR'^-^K,  a.  Empyreal.  Aken- 
side. 

^M:m-py-r^'VM,*  n.  [L  ]  Same  as  empyrean.  OlanvUle. 

/Em'pv-ReOm,  71.  Same  as  empyreuria.  Harvey. 

EM-py-REU'MA,  71.  [ifiTTvpEVfia.]  {Ohem.)  The  burnt  smell 
and  acrid  taste  produced  by  the  distillation  or  decomposi- 
tion of  some  oily  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

EM-Py-REV-MX.T'|C,        (  a.   Having  the  smell  or  taste  of 

Em-PY-REV-mXt'i-CAL,  \     burnt  substances.  Boyle. 

Em-py-REU^M^tize',*  v.  a.  To  make  empyreumatic ;  to 
bum.  SaU  Mag. 

gM-pi?R'l-c.fliL,  a.  Containing  the  combustible  principle  of 
coal. 

EM-py-Ro'sjs,  7*.  [^/xTTupiStij.]  Conflagration  \  general  fire. 
HaLe.  [R.] 

E'mv,*  b.  See  Emeu. 

Em'V-LATE,  (Sm'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [iSTnuZor,  L.]  [i.  emulated; 
j)p.  EMULiTiwG,  EMULATED.]  To  strivc  to  oqual  or  excel ; 
to  strive  after ;  to  rival  j  to  rise  to  equality  with ;  to  imi- 
tate. 

tEM'V-i'ATE,  a.  Ambitious;  emulous.  Sftoft. 

EM'V-i-AT-iNG,*?.  a.  Rivalling ;  striving  to  equal. 

Efli-V-i'-^'TipN,  n.  Act  of  emulating;  competition;  rival- 
ry; desire  of  superiority  J  envy;  contest;  contention. 
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Em'V-I-A-tIve,  o.  Inclined  to  emulatioi  ;  rivalling 

EM'V-Li-TpR,  71.  One  who  emulates;  a  rival. 

Em'v-la-tr:?ss,  71   She  who  emulates.  Sfielton. 

tE'MtJLE   V  fl.  To  emulate.  Spenser. 

{E-mOl^-e',  ».  a.  [cTTLiUgeo,  L.]  To  milk  out.  BaUey. 

^-mDl'9^ent,  a.  Milking  or  draining  out.  —  {Anat.\  A 
term  applied  to  the  renal  artery  and  vein,  which  wer« 
formerly  supposed  to  milk,  as  it  were,  the  urine  througk 
the  kidneys. 

Em'v-LODs,  a.  Rivalling;  desirous  to  excel ;  ambitious 

£m'v-LODs-ly,  ad.  In  an  emulous  manner. 

EM'v-LoDs-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  emulous.  ScotL 

^-mOl'siqn,  n.  ^emulsioj  L.]  (^Med.)  A  soft,  liquid  med* 
cine  or  medicinal  preparation  of  milky  appearance. 

B-mDl'sive,*  a.  Tending  to  soften ;  like  milk.  Smart. 

JP-mOnc'tq-rv,  71.  [ermmctonumj  L.]  pi.  emunctories 
(AtuU.)  Organs  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  give  issue  to  mattcrf 
which  ought  to  be  excreted;  excretory  ducts. 

tE-MVS-CA'TlpN,  71.  [emuscoTj  L.]  Act  of  clearing  from 
moss.  Evelyn. 

Em'v-dine,*  71.  A  chelonian  reptile  or  tortoise.  Brande 

En.  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  identical  with  .Em, 
/m,  and  Jn.  —  En  occurs  in  some  words  immediately  from 
the  Greek ;  otherwise  £71  and  Em  are  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French  language  ;  while  In  and  Im  occur  in 
words  which  come  direct  from  the  Latin.  But  there  are 
many  words  that  waver  between  the  two  modes  of  spell- 
ing ;  as  Enquire  or  Inquire^  Enclose  or  Inclose^  &c. 

En.  Formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs,  aa 
housen,  hosen,  they  escapen ;  still  remaining  in  soma 
nouns,  as  oxen. 

!^n-a'bee,  v.  a,  [i.   enabled;  jiji.   enabling,  enabled 
Tomake  able  ;  to  empower. 

tjPN-A'BLE-MfiNT,  71.  Ability;  act  of  enabling.  Bacon. 

J5iN-X.CT',  V.  a.  [i.  ENACTED  ;  pp.  enacting,  ENACTED.]   [j"T<| 

act ;   to  perform.  Spenser.]  —  To   establish  by   law ;  ta 

decree. 
I^n-Xct',  n.  Purpose  ;  determination. 
$n-Xc'tive,  a.  Having  power  to  enact.  Bramhall, 
41n-Xct'ment,   71.  The   act  of  decreeing  or  establishing 

by  law ;  a  law  enacted  ;  a  decree. 
!5n-Act'pr,  71.  One  who  enacts  or  decrees. 
t^N-AcT'l/RE,  71.  Purpose;  determination.  Shale. 
5N-AL'LA-aE,    (en-ai'l9-je)    71.    [evaWay^.]    (Oram.)     A' 

change  of  one  case  or  mode  for  another. 
!^n-Xm^bC3H,  v.  a.  To  hide  in  ambush  ;  to  ambush.  Chap- 

man. 

!^N-AM^]EIj,  v.   a.    \i.  ENAMELLED  ;    pp.    ENAMELLING,    ENAM' 

ELLED.]  To  lay  enamel  on  metal ;  to  paint  in  enamel ;  t« 
inlay  ;  to  variegate  with  colors. 

fN-AM'?L,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  use  of  enamel. 
n-Xm'el,  n.  [en  email,  Fr.]  A  semi-transparent  or  opaque 

glass;  any  thing  enamelled,  or  variegated  with  colore 

fixed  by  fire  ;  any  smooth,  hard  covering,  particularly. of 

the  teeth ;  the  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiabie  colors  ob 

metal  plates. 
?n-Am'el,*  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enamelling.  Oont 

Mag. 
^^n-Xm'^l-ler,  71.  One  who  practises  enamelling. 
|;n-Xm'el-l1ng,  71.  The  art  of  an  enameller. 
$n-Xm'el-lIst,*  71.  One  who  enamels.  Oent.  Mag. 
fJpN-AM-p-RA'Dp,  [en-am-9-ra'd9,   Stti.   TVb. ;   en-am-v-ri^ 

d?,  K.]  n.  An  inamorato.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
^n-Xm'ovr,  v.  a.   l^namourer,   Fr.]  [i.   enamoured  ;  pp 

ENAMOURING,  ENAMOURED.]    To  mftame  With  love;  ta 

make  fond. 
:P-nXn-ti-9-pXth'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Relieving,  but  not' cur- 
ing ;  palliative.  Xhinglison. 
5n-Xrmed',  a.   [inarme,  Fr.]    (Her.)  Having  the  horns, 

beaks,  talons,  &c.,  of  a  different  color  from  the  body. 
IEn-ar-ra'tiqN;  71.  [e7ifl7To,  L.]  Explanation  ;  exposition 

Hakewill. 
En-.^r-thro'3IS,  n.  [ev  and  ap6pov.]  (Med.)  The  insertion 

of  the  head  of  one  bone  into  the  cavity  of  another  ;  tii»i 
_ball  and  socket  joint. 
fK-N-^-TA'TlpN,  71.  [enato,  L.]  Act  of  swimming  cfut.  Ba* 

lojj. 
t^-NATE',  a.  [enatuSf  L.]  Growing  out.  Smi^. 
III-nAun'ter,  ad.  Lest  that.  Spenser. 
t$-NXv'i-GATE,  V.  a.  [enavigo,  L.]    To  sail  over-  Coca. 

eram, 

f^-CM'si-A.,  n.  See  Encenia. 
N-CA(i^E',  V.  a.  {meager,  Fr.j  [i.  encaged  ;  pp.  encaging 
encaged.]  To  shut  up  as  in  a  cage  ;  to  coop  up  ;  to  con 
fine.  —  Written  also  incage. 

^N-CXMP',  v.  71.  [i.  ENCAMPED  ;  pp.  ENCAMPING,  ENCAMPED.  _ 

To  pitch  tents;  to  sit  down  for  a  time  on  a  march. 
^N-CAMP',  V.  a.  To  form  an  army  into  a  regular  camp    t*. 
order  to  encamp. 

fN-cXMP'(NG,  71,  Encampment. 
n-cXmp'm?nt,  71.  The  act  of  encamping;  state  of  being 
encamped  ;  a  camp ;  tents  pitched  in  order.  Orew. 
tEN-cXNK'ER,  V,  a.  To  corrode  ;  to  canker.  ShcUon. 
^n-cXn'th'js,*  71.  [h  and  Kavd6s.]  (Med.)  A  umall  tumjr 
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.r  excrescence  growing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
BraTide 

5n-cXr'bi-6n,*  n.  [Gr.]  The  heart  or  pith  of  vegetables. 
Crabb. 

|g:N-cS.R'PVSj*  71.  [iv  and  Kap-rrds.]  (^reh.)  A  festoon  on  a 
frieze.  Brande^ 

P?r-CASE',  V.  a.  To  enclose.    See  Iitcase. 

En-case'ivient,*7i.  Act  of  encasing.  Ed.  Rev. 

&]v-cAus't(C,*  n.  The  art  of  enamelling  with  fire ;  a  meth- 
od of  painting  in  burnt  wax.   Crabb. 

pN-cAus'TiCj  a.  UyKiivaTiK^.]  a.  Burnt  in ;  — applied  to 
enamelling ;  — applied  also  to  a  method  of  painting  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  not  fully  explained- 

pN-CAVE',  V,  a.  [encaver.  Ft,]  To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 
SAafc. 

Enceinte^  ("ing-sant')  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  An  enclosure; 
ground  enclosed  with  a  fortification.  BlacJzstone. 

ENCETNTEj  (ang-sanf  or  en-sant')  a.  [Fr.]  {Law)  Being 
witli^ child;  pregnant.  Blackstone.    See  Enseint. 

^N-CE'm~A,  n.  pi.  [^tYKniviaA  Festivals  anciently  com- 
memorative of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedication  of 
A  temple :  —  solemnities  at  the  celebration  of  a  founder  or 
benefactor. 

EN-CE-PHXL'ic,*_a.  Situated  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

Pn-cEph'^-lq-cele,*  71.  {Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain. 
Brande. 

Pn-c^ph'4-l6n,*  n.  [h  and  /c£0.'iXf/.J  (.^nai.)  The  brain; 
the  contents  of  the  cranium.  Brande. 

pN-CHAFE',  V.  a.  [dc/taiyfer,  Fr.]  [i.  enchafed  ;  pp.  en- 
CHAFiNO,  ENCHAFED.]  To  cnragc  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  chafe. 
Skak. 

^N-CHAIN',  b.  a.  [encAa?7ier,  Fr.]  [i.  enchained  ;  pp.  en- 
chaining, ENCHAINED.]  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  bind  ; 
to  concatenate.. 

gN-CHAiN'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  enchaining.  Wdrburton. 

pN-CHJtNT',  V.  a.  [cTicAflTiter,  Fr.j  [i.  enchanted  ;  jTp.  en- 
chanting, ENCHANTED.]  To  act  upou  by  songs  of  sor- 
cery j  to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  delight  in  a  high 
degree ;  to  charm ;  to  fascinate ;  to  enrapture ;  to  be- 
witch. 

pTf-CHiNT'ED,*^.  a.  Affected  by  enchantment ;  delighted. 

EN-CHJtNT'ER,  71.  One  who  enchants  ;  a  sorcerer. 

JpN-CHiNT'iNG,*  p.  a.  Acting  by  enchantment  j  delight- 
ful. 

EN-cHiNT'iNG-LY,  ad.  With  the  force  of  enchantment. 

gN-CHiNT'MENT,  11.  Act  of  enchanting ;  state  of  being 
enchanted  ;  magical  charms ;  spells  ;  incantation  ;  irre- 
sistible influence ;  delight. 

Pn-chXnt'bess,  n.  A  female  who  enchants ;  a  sorceress. 

R^N-chX-RGE',  V.  a.  To  give  in  charge  to.  Bp.  Hall, 

(iN-ciiase',  v.  a.  [enchasser^  Fr.]  \i.  enchased  ;  pp.  en- 
chasing, ENCHASED.]  To  iufix  ;  to  enclose  in  any  other 
body  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  but  not  concealed  ;  to  adorn 
by  raised  or  embossed  work ;  to  engrave  ;  to  paint  strong- 
ly ;  to  chase. 

{iN-CHAs'jNa,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  enriching  and  or- 
namenting, by  designs  or  figures,  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metal  worlc.  Hamilton, 

5n-chAs'ten,*  (en-cha'sn)  v.  a.  To  chasten.  H.  K.  White. 

f^N-CHEA'$ON,  (en-chS'zn)  n.  [enchaison,  old  Fi.]  Cause; 
occasion.  Spenser. 

EN~f!HI~Rtiy I-t>Ny  71,  [Ej-xcioifJioi',  Gr. ;  enchiridium,  L.] 
A  little  book",  which  may  be  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  man- 
ual. 

5;n-cInct'vre,*7i.  a  covering;  a  cincture.   Wordsworth. 

fglN-ClN'DERED,  (en-sin'derd)  o.  Burnt  to  cinders.  Cock- 
cram. 

E)N-cir'cle,  v.  a.  [encerc^e?*,  old  Fr.]  [i.  encircled  ;  pp. 
ENcmcLiNa,  encircled.]  To  surround  ;  to  environ  ;  to 
enclose  in  a  ring  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  circumscribe. 

Bn-cir'cl?t,  71.  A  small  circle  ;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

En-cir'cling,*  p.  a.  Enclosing  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

EN-CLisp',*  V.  a.  See  Inclasp.   Parnell. 

f  N-CLlT'fC,  a.  Relating  to  enclitics  ;  throwing  back  ;  lean- 
ing upon. 

^NCLIt'ic,  n.  [iyK'KiTiKds.]  {Oram.)  A  particle  joined  to 
the  end  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  word,  as  que^  7ie,  ve  ,■  so  called 
because  they  throw  back  the  accent  upon  the  preceding 
syllable. 

gN-CLfT']-CAL,*  fl.  Same  as  enclitic.  Walker. 

pN-clilT'j-CAL-liY,*  ad.  In  an  enclitic  manner.  Smart. 

Pw-CLOis'TER,  V.  a.  To  shut  up  ;  to  cloister.  Mede. 

jpN-CLO§E',  (en-kloz')  v,  a.  [ciicZorre,  enclos,  Fr.  jincludo,  L.] 
[i  enclosed;  pp.  enclosing,  enclosed.]  To  environ; 
to  encircle  ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass ;  to  include.  — 
Also  written  inclose. 

5n-cl6§'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  encloses. 

^N-cLO^'URE,  (?n-klo'zhiir)  n.  Act  of  enclosing;  that 
which  encloses  or  is  enclosed;  space  enclosed;  ground 
enclosed  ;  inclosure.  — Written  also  inclosure. 

Sn-c6acii',  v.  a.  To  carry  in  a  coach.  Davies. 

gN-c6F'FJN,  0.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin.  Weever. 

EN-c6L'iiAR,*  V.  a.  To  surround  with  a  collar.  Boothroyd. 

Jn  c6m'B?R,  a.  a.  See  Encdmbek. 


t^N-cfiM  ber-m£nt,  Ti   Molestation.  Spejiser. 
JIn-co'mj-Xst,  71.  [eyKtoninarfjs.]  One  who  pronounces  as 
encomium  ;  a  eulogist ;  a  panegyrist ;  a  praiser. 

fN-co-Mi-Xs'T|c,  I  a.  Panegyrical  ;  laudatory  ;  con- 
N-co-Mf-Xs'Tj-CAL,  ]     taining  praise ;  bestowing  praise 

tJpN-co-Ml-Xs'Tlc,  71.  A  panegyric.  B.Jonson. 

gN-co-Mi-Xs'Ti-cAL-LY,*  ad.  With  encomium.  Bacon 

fJ6!N-co'Ml-6N,  n.  Encomium.  Fotherby. 

^jN-co'mi-Om,  71.  [iyKwiiiou,  Gr. ;  encomium^  L.]  pi.  L.  EN' 
comia;  Eng.  encomiums.  Panegyric;  praise;  eulogy 

^N-cSm'pass,  (en-kum'p9s)  v.  a.  [i.  encompassed;  pp 
ENCOMPASSING,  ENCOMPASSED.]  To  enclosc  ;  to  encircle 
to  shut  in  ;  to  surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  circumscribe  ;  Ic 
go  round  any  place. 

]pN-c6M'PASS~M£NT,  (en-kum'p^s-mSnt)  n.  Act  of  encom- 
passing; circumlocution.  S/iak. 

\\ENCOREf  (ang-korO  [5ng-k3r',  S.  W.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  'ing- 
kor'-  F.  JR.]  ad.  [Fr.]  Again  ;  once  more.  Pope.  — A  word 
used  at  public  exhibitions  or  shows,  when  the  repetition 
of  some  part  is  called  for. 

||En-core',  (ang-korO  v.  a.  [i.  encored  ;  pp.  ENcoRirra, 
ENCORED.]  To  call  for  the  repetition  of  some  perform- 
ance, as  a  song  or  speech.   Whitehead. 

5n-co0n'ter,  n.  [encontrCj  Fr.]  A  meeting,  particularly 
a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting ;  a  sudden  fight  between 
a  smalt  number;  a  duel;  single  fight;  conflict;  battles- 
attack  ;  a  combat ;  an  assault ;  an  engagement ;  casual 
incident. 

5N-C(5t)N'T?R,  V.  a.  [i.  encountebbd  ;  pp.  encountbrino. 
ENCOUNTERED.]  To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  front ;  to  meet 
in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  attack ;  to  oppose ;  to  combat ;  to 
engage  with  ;  to  contend  against. 

5n-co0n'ter,  v.  71.  To  engage;  to  fight ;  to  meet. 

5n-c60n'ter-er,  71.  One  who  encounters. 

5n-coDr'a.9-e,  (en-kur'ai)  v.  a.   [encourager,  Fr.]   [t.  kb 

COORAOED   ;    pp.    ENCOURAOING,    ENCOURAGED.]     To    ani 

mate ;  to  incite ;  to  give  courage  to ;  to  countenance ;  to 

support ;  to  cherish ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  urge  ;  to  make  con-^ 

fident. 
;5n-co0r'^9-e-m£nt,  (en-kur'gij-ragnt)  n.   Act  of  encour 

aging;  that  which  encourages;  incentive;  incitement' 

countenance  ;  support. 
?n-coDr'^(?-er,  71.  One  who  encourages. 
^n-coDr'a<^-1ng,*p.  a.  Affording  encouragement ;  favor 

ing. 
5n-co0r'a9~1n&-ly,  ad.  In  an  encouraging  manner. 
JgiN-CRA'DLE,  V.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle.  Spenser. 
^n-crease',  v.  See  Increase. 
tJpN-CRlM'§ONEi>,  (en-krim'znd)  a.  Of  a  crimson  color 

Shak. 
fiN'CRi-NiTE,*  n.  A  fossil  animal ;  a  species  of  zoophyte 

Buckland. 

l^:°c^^W%i.,*  !«•  Relating  to  encrinltes.  BTdnig. 

Encrtnus*  71.  pi.  ENCRINI.  {Qeol.)  A  marine  ani- 
mal body,  having  a  long,  jointed  stem,  the  joints  some 
what  resembling  small  buttons,  with  a  central  perfonL* 
tion.  Rogers. 

t^N-CRlsPED',  a.  Curling;  formed  in  curls.  Skelton. 

^^N-CROACH',    (en-kroch')  v.  n.    [accrocher,  Fr.l    [i.  En 

CROACHED  ;   pp.    ENCROACHING,    ENCROACHED.]     To    make 

invasion  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  advance  by  stealth  ;  to  make  in- 
road ;  to  pass  bounds  ;  to  invade ;  to  infringe. 

fEN-CROACH',  71.  Advance;  encroachment.  South. 

JpN-CROACH'ER,  n.  One  who  encroaches. 

5n-cr6ach'ing-,*p.  a.  Making  encroachment;  invading 

JglN-CROACH'iNG-LV,  ad.  By  way  of  encroachment.  Bair- 
ley. 

^n-croach'ment,  71.  Act  of  encroaching ;  an  unlawful 
intrusion  ;  invasion  ;  inroad. 

^n-crDst',  v.  a.  See  Incrust. 

^Pn-cDm'ber,  v.  a.  [e7ico77ift7-er,  Fr.]  [t.  encumbered  ;  pp 
ENCUMBERING,  ENCUMBERED.]  To  clog  ;  to  load  ;  to  Im- 
pede ;  to  hinder ;  to  entangle  ;  to  embarrass. 

?n-cDm'brance,  71.  State  of  being  encumbered  ;  that 
which  encumbers  ;  clog  ;  load  ;  impediment ;  useless  ad- 
dition ;  a  burden  upon  an  estate. 

^n-cSjE'li-cal,  a.  [tyKVKXiK6i.]  Circular  J  sent  round 
through  a  large  region.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

5n-cy-clq-PjE'di-a,  71.  [lyKVKXonaiSsia.j  A  complete  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences ;  a  dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  ;  a  cyclopaedia.  —  Written  also  encyclopedia. 

tBN-CY'cLp-PEDE,  71.  Encyclopffidia.  Mannyngham, 

^N-CY-CLp-P^-Dl'A-CALi*  0-.  Same  as  encyclopedical,  Ec 
Rev. 

En-cy-clq-pe'di-aw,  a.  Relating  to  an  encyclopcedia , 
embracing  the  wliole  round  of  learning.  Barton. 

fH-cY-CLp-pfiD^jc,*        1  a.  Belonging  to  an  encyclopte- 
N-CY-CLp  pEd'i-c^Ij,*  j     dia.  Ed.  Rev. 
^n-cy-clq-pe'di^m,*  71.  The  labor  of  writing  or  making 

encyclopaedias.  Ec.  Rev. 
pN-CY-CLp-PE'DisT,  71.    One  who  compiles,  or  assists  ii 

compiling,  an  encyclopedia.  Hntton. 
?N-CY-CLp-p£'»V,  71.  An  encyclopffidia.  Browne.  [R.J 
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IKVffTis.']   Enclosed  in  a  vesicle  or  bag. 
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■jN-CtaT'BD 

£hd,  n.  The  extremity  of  that  which  has  more  length 

tha;i    breadth ;    extremity ;    conclusion    or   cessation ; 

close  ;  ultimate  state ;  final  doom  ;  death ;  fate  ;  decease ; 

limit. ;  termination ;  finiah ;  completion ;  cause  of  death ; 

fragment;  broken  piece j  purpose;  aim;  object;  design. 
END  V,  a.  fi.  ended;  pp.  ending,  ended.!  To  terminate; 

to  conclude ;  to  close ;  to  complete ;  to  finish :  to  destroy ; 

to  put  to  death. 
End,  v.  n.    To  come  to  an  end  j  to  die  ;  to  terminate  j  to 

cease. 
fEND'-XLL,  71.  Complete  termination.  Shalt. 
5lN-uXM'^(j^E,  B.  a.  To  harm  ;  to  damage.  Spenser,  [r.] 
t^?f-DXM'A(in;-j.-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  injured.  mUoet, 
t^N-DXM'At^E-MfiNT,  n.  Damage  ;  loss.  Sltak. 
^JeN-DAM'A9-■iNO,  71.  Iiyury;  damage.  JUllton. 

EN-DAN'^ER,    U.    a.     [i.    ENDANGERED  ;  pp.    ENDANGERING, 

ENDANGERED.]  To  Bxpose  to  danger;  to  put  to  hazard ; 
to  bring  into  peril ;  to  hazard. 
t:?N-.DAN'9^ER-M£NT,  n.  Hazard  ;  peril.  Spenser. 

JpjV-DJiAR',  V.a.   [i.  ENDEARED;pj).ENDEARINa,ENDEAHEDj 

To  make  dear j  to  make  beloved ;  to  attach  to  one's  selfT 

EN-DEAR'ED-NEss,*n.  State  of  being  endeared.  More. 

JgN-DEAR'jNG-,*  p.  a.  Causing  endearment;  tender;  atfec- 
tionate. 

pN-DisAR'MENT,  n.  Act  of  endearing;  state  of  being  en- 
deared ;  that  which  endears  ;  tenderness  ;  affection. 

5!n-d£av'PR,  (^n-dfiv'pr)  n.  [en  devoir,  Fr.]  Labor  directed 
to  some  specific  end  ;  an  eifort ;  attempt ;  exertion  ; 
aim. 

^n-dEav'qr,  v.  n.  [i.  endeavored;  pp.  endeavoring, 
ENDEATORED.]  To  labor  to  a  certain  purpose;  to  make 
an  effort. 

|JlN-Di!:AV'pR,  V.  a.  To  attempt;  to  essay.  Milton. 

5?r-D£AV-pR-ER,  (en-dfiv'gr-^r)  n.  One.  who  endeavors. 

5n-d£c'a-&6n,  71.  [cfSexa  and  )^i>n'ia.]  A  plane  geomet- 
rical figure  bounded  by  eleven  sides;  undecagon. 

gN-DEic'Tic,*  a.  Showing;  exhibiting.  Smart. 

EN-DEJX'iSj*  71.  [^vJei^ij.]  (Jtfflrf.)  An  indication  of  dis- 
eases, showing  what  is  tooe  done.  Crabb. 

En-i>e'M|-al,  a.  [ci/^ij/itof.l  Endemic.  Ray.  [r.] 

pN-DfiM'ic,  a.  [ivS^fiios-]  Peculiar  to  a  country: — applied 
especially  to  diseases  which  seem  to  arise  from  local 
causes. 

^N-D^ivi'ic,*  71.  An  endemic  disease.  McCuUocb. 

En-djSm'j-cal,  a.  Same  as  endemic.  Browne. 

JlN-DfiN-j-ZA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  making  free.  Qent 
Mag.  [R.] 

tJg^N-D^N'fZE,  V.  a.  To  make  free.  Camden. 

fjpN-D^N'i-ZEN,  (en-d€n'i-zn)  v.  a.  To  make  free ;  to  nat- 
uralize. B.  Jonson. 

Gnd':^r,  n.  One  who  ends  ;  a  finisher.  Widiffe. 

pN-DiCT',  (en-ditO  v.  a,  [endvcter,  Fr.]  To  accuse.  Oay. 
SeelNDicT. 

fN-DlCT'M?PfT,  (en-dit'ment)  n.  See  Indictment. 
ND'irro,  71.  Conclusion;  termination;  cessation. 

JglN-DiTE',  V.  a.  To  compose.   WaUer.  See  Indite. 

EN-DiT'?R,  71.  A  composer.    See  Inditer. 

EN'djte,  n.  [endive,  Fr.]  A  salad  herb  ;  succory. 

EpfD'iiEss,  a.  Having  no  end ;  infinite  in  length  or  dura- 
tion ,  ceaseless  ;  interminable  ;  perpetual ;  incessant. 

END'L]?ss-ii¥,  ad.  Without  end  ;  incessantly. 

Ewd'l^ss-nJSss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  endless. 

fEND'LdNGr,  a(2.  In  a  straight  line.  Dryden. 

[End'most,  a.  Remotest ;  at  the  farther  end.  Bailey. 

EN'Dp-CARP,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  hard  lining  of  some  pericarps. 
P  Ci/c. 

En-doc'TRI-WATE,*  u.  a.  See  Indoctrinate. 

E?f-D5c'TRJNE,ii.a.  To  teach;  to  indoctrinate.  Donwe.  [R.] 

EN'Dp-(j^fiN,*  71.  [£i/6ov  and  yeivofiai.]  (Bot.)  A  primary 
class  of  plants  ;  a  plant  or  tree  which  increases  in  diam- 
eter by  addition  to  its  inside  or  centre,  as  the  palm-tree. 
P.  Cyc. 

fN~i>6(?-'E-]jrotJs,*  a.  Relating  to  endogens.  Buckland. 
N-Dp-PHfL'LOVS,*  a.  {Bot,)   Enclosed  within  a  sheath. 

Brande. 
En-dp-pleu'ra,*  n,  (Bot.)  The  internalintegument  of  a 

seed.  Brande. 
EN-DPR-SA'TipN,*  7u  Indorsement.  Qa.  Rev.  [R.] 
pN-DORSE',  V.  a.    [endosser,  old  Fr. ;  in  and  dorsum^  L.] 

To  superscribe.  See  Indorse. 
En-dorse'm^nt,  71.  Superscription.  See  Indorsement. 
En-dors'er,  n.  One  who  endorses.  See  Indorsee. 
EN-DP-sIph'P-NITE,*    n.  [evdav  and   ai<l>biv.]    (Qeol.)    A 

genus  of  extinct  cephalopods,  with  chambered,  convo- 
lute, discoidal  shells.  Brande. 
En-dps-Mose',*  n.    [ivSov  and  ^irtids.]    The  attraction, 

through  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  of  a  thin  fluid 

by  a  denser  fluid.  P.  Cyc. 
IBN-Ddss',  V.  a.    [endossery  Fr.]    To  engrave  ;  to  carve. 

Spenser. 
^N-DO'*'',  V.  a.\indotare,  L.]  [i.  endowed  ;  pp.  endowing, 

endowed  ]    To  furnish  with  a  portion  or  dower;  to  set- 


tle upon ;  to  fUrnish  with ;  to  endue ;  to  invest ;  to  r   v 
ply :  to  enrich. 
5N-Dd*ED',*   (§n-db'ad')  p.  u.    Provided  wiih  end.w- 
ment. 

^N'DO'^'TfTij  (en-dBa'er)  n.  One  who  endows. 
t^N-DO'^'ER,  V.  a.  To'enrich  with  a  dower.  JVaterhouse. 
^n-doiXt'ment,  n.  Act  of  endowing;  wealth  or  any  thing 

valuable  bestowed  ;  quality ;  talent ;  gift  of  nature. 
tJ^N-DRDD^^E',  V.  a.  To  make  a  slave  or  drudge  of  Bp.  Hall 
J5n-dOe',  v.  a.  [induo^  L.]  [i.  endued;  pp.  endtinq,  en 

DUED.]   To  supply  with;  to  invest  with  j  to  clcthe  with 

to  endow. 
fEN-DUE'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  enduing.  Barrow. 
^N-DtJR^A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  endured ;  tolerable . 
$N-DUR'.^NCE,Ti.  State  of  enduring  or  suffering;  coqIIdj 

ance  ;  patience  ;  suSerance. 
^N-DtJRE',  V.  a.  [mdureTf  Fr.]  [i.  kndubedjpp.  ENDUMira, 

ENDURED.]  To  Dear ;  to  sustain ;  to  suf^ai*' ;  to  undergo 

to  suffer. 
gN-uuRE',  V.  n.  To  last ;  to  remain ;  to  continue  j  to  bear 
En-dur'er,  71.  One  who  endures;  a  sufferer. 
^N-DUR'fNG-,  a.  Lasting;  permanent. 
JpN-DUR'iNG-,*  71.  Suffering ;  duration.  Paley. 

fN-DUR'iNG-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  enduring.  Dublin  Rev. 
ND'WAY§,*  ad.  Same  as  endwise.  Smollett. 

End'wI^e,  ad.  Erectly;  uprightly;  on  end.  Ray. 

ffiN'E-CATE,  tJ.  a.  [enecft,  L.]  To  kill;  to  destroy.  Harvey, 

5-ne'jd,*  or  E'N?-iD,*  fe-ne'id,  K.  Sm.  Ask  ;  e'ne-id,  JVb, 
P.  Cyc.  Brande.]  n.  The  Latin  epic  poem  written  by 
Virgil,  of  which  JEneas  is  the  hero.  —  Written  also  ,^neid, 
Mddison. 

En'e-ma,*  n.  [eviTjiti.]  (Med.)  An  injection;  a  clyster. 
Brande. 

En'e-My,  71.  [ennemij  Fr.]  One  hostile  to  another ;  a  foe  j 
an  adversary ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  a  hostile  ar- 
ray:— the  devil. 

En-^b^(?-£t'ic,  a.  Forcible;  strong;  active;  vigorous. 

fiN-ER-^-fiT'j-C^L,  a.  Forcible;  strong;  active;  energetic 

EN-ER-9-fiT'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  energetic  manner.  Potter. 

En-er-q-£t'J-c^l-n£3S,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  energetic 
Scott. 

f-NER'pic,  o.  Powerful  in  effect;  energetic.  CoUins.  [r.] 
N'^R-^IZE,  v.  a.  [i.  ENERGIZED  ;  pp.  ENERGIZING,  ENER- 
GIZED.]^ To  give  energy  to  ;  to  excite  to  action.  Harris. 

Ew'er-^-iz-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  gives  energy. 

EI^^'ER-(j^V,  K.  \ttiipyt».a.'\  Power  to  operate ;  force  ;  vigoi 
efficacy;  faculty;  strength  of  expression;  spirit;  life 

?-NER'VATE,  [e-ner'vat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  6n' 
er-vat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [enervo,  L.]  [i.  enervated  ipp.  ener 
TATiNO,  ENERVATED.]  To  Weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  force  . 
to  enfeeble ;  to  unnerve  ;  to  debilitate. 

f-NER'v^TE,  a.  Weakened ;  deprived  of  force.  Pope, 
N-:?R-v5.'TipN,  n.    Act  of  weakening  ;   emasculation  ; 
state  of  being  weakened  ;  eflferainacy. 

J5-NERVE',  v.  a.  To  weaken  ;  to  enervate.  Milton. 

Ejv  Famille*  (ang-fi-mel')  [Fr.]  In  a  family  way ;  do- 
mestically. Swift,. 

5n-fAm'jsh,  v.  a.  To  starve ;  to  famish.   [R.] 

^N-FisE'SLE,  u.  a.  [i,  enfeebled;  pp.  enfeebling,  jsn- 
FEEBLED.]  To  make  feeble ;  to  weaken ;  to  enervate. 

5n-fee'ble-m£nt,*  n.  The  act  of  making  feeble ;  weak- 
ness. Smart. 

fN-FEE'BLER,*7i.  He  or  that  whlch  enfeebles,  Phillipa. 
N-FEE'BLiNS-,*  j7.  a.  Making  feeble ;  weakening. 

t:5N-F£li'pNED,  (en-f^l'Lind)  a,  [enfelonnirj  Fr.J  Fierce. 
Spenser. 

llgN-FfiOFF',  (en-fef)  [en-fSP,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  en-f^f 
S  W.  E.  Ja,  JV'ares.j  v.  a.  [i.  enfeoffed  ;  pp.  enfeoff- 
ing, ENFEOFFED.]  (Law)  To  invost  with  a  dignity  or  pea- 
session  in  fee;  to  surrender. 

[|$n-f£off'MENT,  (en-fSf'ment)  n.  [feoffamentiim,  lowL.] 
(Law)  Act  of  enfeoffing ;  the  instrument  or  deed  by 
which  one  is  invested  with  a  fee. 

t^N-FfiT'TEB,  7J.  a.  To  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  enchain.  Shak. 

5n-fe'ver,  v.  a,  [eTifievrer^  Fr.]  To  produce  fever.  Sew 
ard.  [r.] 

t^N-FlERCE',  (en-fers')  v.  a.  To  make  fierce.  Spenser. 

IIEN-FJ-LADE',  (en-fe-lad')  [en-fe-Iad',  S.  fT.  P.  Ja. ;  ong-f?- 
Ud',  Sm. ;  en-fe-lad'  or  ong-fe-md',  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  (JfcTiZ.)  A 
pafisage  running  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end  ;  that 
which  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  line, 

||fiN-Fi-LADE',  V.  a.  To  pieice  or  rake  with  shot  in  a  right 
line._ 

t^N-FIRE',  V.  a.  To  fire  ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle.  Spenser 

fj^N-FLfisa',  V.  a.  To  incorporate,  as  with  the  flesh 
Florio. 

Jn-fold',  b.  a.  See  Infold. 

t^N-FOLD'M^NT,*  71.  Act  of  infolding.  Scott, 

5n-fo'LJ-ate,*  D.  a.  Ec.  Rev.  See  Infoliatb. 

^N-FORCE',  u.  0.  [enforcir,  Ft.']  [t.  enforced  ;;»p.enforo. 
iNG,  enforced.]  To  make  efficacious;  to  give  strength 
to ;  to  strengthen ;  to  prove  j  to  put  in  act  by  violence 
to  compel :  to  constrain. 

t^^N-FORCE',  V.  71.  To  attempt  by  force.  Hooker, 
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'^N-FOaCE',  n.  Power;  strength.  MUtan. 
"Jf-FORCE'^-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  enforced. 
In  forc'ed-ly,  ad.  By  violence  j  not  by  choice.  Shah. 
1n-f6rce'ment,  n.    An  act  of  enforcing ;  compulsion; 
forc^  offered ;  aanction  ;  that  which  gives  force. 

(n-for^'Ier,  71.  One  who  enforces. 

[■j^In-form:',  v.  a.  To  fashion  ;  to  form.  Spenser. 

t|lw-F6uL'D]ERED,  (en-fol'dcrd)  a.  Mixed  with  lightning. 
Spenser, 

5n-FrXn'cHI§E,  v.  a,[i.  enfranchised; pp.  enfranchis- 
iNQ,  ENFBANCHI3ED.J  To  make  free  ;  to  admit  to  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen  ;  to  set  free  from  slav- 
ery ;  to  release. 

gN-FRXN'cHi^E-MfeNT,  n.  Act  of  enfranchising  j  invest- 
iture of  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen. 

!pN-FRiN'cn[$-:?R5  n.  One  who  enfranchises. 

t^N-FRisiED',*  a.  Set  at  liberty.  ShaJc. 

l^lN-FREE'Dpfll,*!;.  a.  To  free  ;  to  set  free.  SkaJc. 

tEN-FRo'WARD,  u.  a.  To  make  froward.  Sir  E.  Scnidys. 

fEN-FROZ'EN,  (en-fro'zn)  p.  Congealed  with  cold.  Spenser. 

(iN-GACji-E',  V.  a.  [mgaa-er,  Fr.]  [i.  engaged  ;  pp.  enoag- 
iNQ,  ENGAGED.]  To  bmd  by  contract:  to  enlist;  to  em- 
bark ;  to  unite ;  to  attach ;  to  induce ;  to  win ;  to 
gain ;  to  attract ;  to  allure  ;  to  invite  ;  to  entertain  ;  to 
employ ;  to  encounter. 

^N-Gk^B'jV.n.  To  conflict;  to  fight;  to  embark  in  any 
business ;  to  enlist  in  any  party. 

5n-&a<^ed',*  (en-gajd')y.  a.  Enlisted  ;  earnest ;  feeling  an 
interest ;  pledged  to  marry. 

Bn-GA^-'ed-ly,  ad.  In  an  earnest  manner.  WMtlock, 

En-ga<^'ed-nj6ss,*  n.  Earnestness  ;  devotednesa.  Ware, 

t;N-G-Ag-E'M]?NT,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  engaging;  promise; 
stipulation ;  obligation  by  contract ;  adherence  ;  employ- 
ment; avocation;  business;  occupation;  fight;  con- 
fli<iC ;  battle  ;  combat. 

{In-ga^'er,  n.  One  who  engages. 

^N-GA^'iNG-,*  p.  o.  Attaching;  winning  by  pleasing 
ways. 

Jgw-GAG'rNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  winning  or  obliging  manner. 

t¥w-GAL'LANT,_o.  a.  To  make  a  gallant  of.  B.  Jonson. 

pN-^AOli',  J^n-jaK)  V.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  enjail.  Shak. 

*5N-GS.R'BblL,  V.  a.  To  disorder  ;  to  disturb.  MomOagu, 

Ew-gXr'land,  v.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  garland.  Sidney. 

(In-gAr'rJ-son,  (en-gar're-sn)  v.  a.  To  protect  by  a  garri- 
son. Bp.  Hall. 

tJgN-GSs'TRi-MOTH,  71.  A  ventriloquist. 

fcw-^-fiN'DER,  v.  a.  \i.  engendered;  pp.  engendebiho, 
ENGENDERED.]  To  beget  j  to  generate  J  to  breed;  to 
produce  ;  to  form  ;  to  cause  to  bring  forth. 

En-^En'der,  v.  n.  To  be  produced ;  to  copulate.  Ihryden. 

BN-^jSn'd^r-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  engenders. 

Ew-jQ-tLD',  V.  a.  To  brighten  ;  to  gild.  Skak. 

fcw'^jNE,  C6n'jin)  [Sn'jjn,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n. 
[engijif  Fr.]  Any  mechanical  instrument  of  complicated 
parts,  which  concur  in  producing  some  intended  effect ; 
a  machine,  particularly  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish 
fire,  or  for  propelling  a  vessel  or  car  by  steam  ;  an  instru- 
ment ;  means  to  an  end  ;  an  agent  for  another. 

Bn-^^I-neer',  71.  One  who  manages  engines  ;  one  who 
manages  a  steam-engine.  — A  7ni/i(a?T/ enFJTieer  is  an  ofli- 
cer  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and  direct  the  engines 
and  works  necessary  for  offence  and  defence.  —  A  civil 
eng-ineer  is  one  who  constructs  canals,  railroads,  docks, 
harbors,  &:c. 

Ew-GI-neer'jng,*  n.  The  art  of  managing  engines. — 
Chvil  engineeringj  the  art  of  forming,  or  the  construction 
of,  roads,  bridges,  railroads  ;  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery for  all  purposes  ;  the  formation  of  canals,  aqueducts, 
harbors,  docks,  drainage  of  lands,  &c.  —  Military  cngi- 
neering^  the  art  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  mana- 
ging K)rtifi cations,  and  all  buildings,  and  engines,  or  ma- 
chinery, necessary  in  military  posts  ;  and  it  includes 
instrnciion  on  all  points  relating  to  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  places.  Brande.. 

En'^-ine-mAn,*  n.;  pi.  enginemen.  One  who  manages 
an  engine ;  an  engineer.  Q«,  Rm). 

En'(?ine-r¥,  71.  The  act  of  managing  engines ;  engines 
collectively;  artillery;  any  device  or  contrivance. 

^N-j&lRn'j  V.  a.  ft.  ENGIRT  or  e-ngirded;  pp.  ENoraorNG, 
ENGIRT  or  ENGIRDED.]  To  encirclc  J  to  surround.  Shak. 

ipN-a'iR'DLE,*  13.  a.  To  enclose  ;  to  surround.  Olover. 

En-j&'irt',  v.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  engird.  Shak. 

Qs-girt'j*  p.  a.  Encompassed.  Smart, 

En'^I-scope,*  71.  A  reflectipg  microscope.  Francis. 

f^N-GLXn',  V.  a.  To  make  glad.  Skelton. 

j-jgN-GLAlMED',  (en-glamd')  a.  Furred;  clammy.  Lib. 
Fest. 

Eng'land,  (ing%M)  n.  The  southern  division  of  Great 
Britain. 

Eng'le,*  (6ng'cl)7i.  A  gull;  a  put.  Walker.  See  Ingle. 

Eng'lish,  (Ing'gUsh)  a.  Belonging  to  England.  Addiso-a. 
VG'LJSH,  Qng'gljsh)  [ing'gljsh,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
RAn.  pi.  The  people  of  England.  —  sing.  The  language 
of  England. 


ENG'iifSH,  (ing'gljsh)  V.  a.  [i.  Enolibhvd;  pp    Enoi  ih 

iNG,  Englished.]  To  translate  into  English  ;  to  Az.gli 

cize.  Baaon, 
IEng'lish-ry,  (ingMjsh-re)  n.  (Law)  The  state  or  privl 

lege  of  being  an  Englishman.  Cowcl. 
5n-glQ5m',*  v.  a.  To  render  gloomy  or  sad.  Dr.  Mien. 
^N-GLOt',  v.  a.  [engloutir,  Fr.]  To  swallow  up ;  to  fill , 

to  glut.  Shak, 
fEN-GORE',  V.  a.  To  pierce  ;  to  prick.  Spenser. 
^N-&OR9^E',  V.  a.  [engorgeTfOld  Fr.]  [i.  engorged  :pp, 

ENGORGING,  ENGOROBD.J    To  swallow  J    to  devour ;    ta 

gorge  ;  to  distend  by  filling.  Spenser. 

fN-GOR^E',  V.  n.  To  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity 
N-GOR^^E  MENT,*  n.  The  act  of  engorging;    state   ef 

being  engorged  ;  distention.  Dunglison. 
t^N-GRjFF',  V.  a.  To  fix  deeply  ;  to  ingraft.  Sliak. 
t^N-G-RlFF'MENT,  7i.  Root;  ingraftment.  Ellis. 
^n-grAft'ed,  p.  a.  Plantyd  ;  ingrafted.  James  i. 
^pN-GRAIL',  V.  a.   [grHe,  Fr.J   [i.  engrailed  ;  pp.  engIiAil  ' 

iNo,    ENGRAILED.]  (Her.)     To  indent   in    curve  lines 

Chapman. 
?N-GRAIL',*  V.  n.  To  form  an  edging  or  border.  Pa^nieU. 
]^n-grail'ment,*  71.  The  ring  dots  round  the  edge  of  a 

medaj.  Brande, 
5n-GRAIN',   v.   a.  [i,    engrained;    pp.   engraining,  en- 

GRAiNEO.J  To  dye,  imbue,  fix  deep ;  to  dye  in  the  grain, 
t^N-GRiP'PLE,  V.  71.  To  close  with  ;  to  grapple.  Daniel, 
JPn-grAsp',  v.  a.     To  hold  fast  in  the  hand ;  to  grasp 


5N-GRAVE',    v.    a.     [i.     ENGRAVED  ;     pp.     ENGRAVING,    EN 

GRAVED.]  To  mark  by  making  incisions,  as  in  metal 
wood,  or  stone;  to  corrode;  to  impress  deeply;  to  im 
print. —  [fTo  bury;  to  inter.  Spenser.}  [roio 

tEw-G-RAvE'MEN'T,  71.  The  work  of  an  engraver.  Bar 

JpSr-GRAv'ER,  n.  One  who  engraves. 

t^N-GRAV'E-RY,  71.  The  work  of  an  engraver,  ^r  T 
Browne. 

$N-GRAv'iNG,  71.  The  act,  art,  or  work  of  an  engraver  , 
the  picture  or  mark  engraved;  an  engraved  plate;  as 
impression  from  an  engraved  plate. 

t^^N-GRiiiVE',  V.  a.  To  pain  ;  to  vex  ;  to  grieve.  Spenser. 

^N-GROSs',  V,  a.  [grossir.  Fr.]  [i.  engrossed  ;  pp.  en 
GROSSING,  ENGROSSED.]  [fTo  thickcn ;  to  fatten.  Shak,] 
—  To  swallow  up;  to  seize  in  the  gross;  to  buy  up  in 
large  quantities,  in  order  to  raise  a  demand  and  sell  again 
at  a  higher  price ;  to  forestall ;  to  monopolize :  — to  copy 
in  a  large,  fair  hand,  as  a  bill  or  act  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  a  deed . 

]5n-gross'er,  n.  One  who  engrosses. 

!5\-GROSs'jNG,  71.  Act  of  one  who  engrosses  ;  a  buying  up 
or  forestalling  ;  act  of  copying  in  a  large,  fair  hand. 

^iv-gross']ng-Bl6ck,*  n.  A  tool  made  use  of  by  wire* 
drawers.  Crabb. 

^^x-gross'ment,  71.  The  act  of  engrossing ;  that  which  if 
engrossed  ;  appropriation  in  the  gross. 

fJ^N-GuS-RD',  (en-g'irdO  v.  a.  To  protect ;  to  guard.  Skak. 

!^N-gG1jF',  v.  a.  Hayward.  See  Ingulf. 

^n-gulf'Ment,*7L  Act  of  ingulfing,  or  overwhelming 
Brande.   [r.] 

Pn-hAnce',  v.  a,  [enhausser^  Fr.]  [i.  enhanced  ;  pp.  en 
HANciNG,  ENHANCED.]  To  raise  ;  to  advance  ;  to  height 
en  in  price;  to  raise  in  esteem;  to  increase;  to  aggr? 
vate. 

^n-hAnce'mewt,  n.  Act  of  enhancing  ;  increase  ;  auj; 
mentation  of  value  ;  aggravation. 

5n-h1n'cer,  n.  One  who  enhances. 

!51n-har'bqr,  v.  a.  To  dwell  in  ;  to  inhabit.  W.  Brcnone. 

t^N-HARD^EX,  (en-h4r'dn)  v.  a.  [enh-ardir,  Fr.]  To  liardea. 
Howell. 

£n-har-m5n'ic,  a.  {Mus.)  Proceeding  by  divisions  still 
smaller  than  semitones,  as  an  enharmonic  scale .-  —  noting 
a  manner  of  tuning  the  voice.   Warton. 

En-har-m6n'i-cal,*  a.  Enharmonic,  .^sh. 

^n-heXrt'en"',*  (en-hir'tn)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Ec.  Rev. 

5n-hy'dr|C,*  a.  Containing  enhydrite.  Allen. 

^In-hy'drite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rock  or  stone  containing 
water.  Hamilton. 

?-nIg'ma,  71.  [aiviyfi'u]  pi.  e-nIg'ma?.  A  proposition 
stated  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  puz- 
zle the  understanding;  a  riddle;  an  obscure  question; 
an  ambiguous  sentence  or  thing. 

IIE-nig-mat'ic,  a.  Obscure  ;  ambiguous  ;  enigmatical. 

llE-NiG-MXT'i-CAL,  [e-nig-m5t'e-ka.l,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  5n- 
ig-mat'e-k^l,  W.  J.  F.]  a.  Partaking  of  enigma;  hard  to 
be  understood  ;  obscure  ;  ambiguous  j  dark. 

llE-NiG-MAT'l-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  ambiguous  manner, 

|]-NTG'MA-TtsT,'7i.  One  who  deals  in  enigmas. 

5-Nla-'HA-TlZE,  V.  n.  To  deal  in  enigmas 

^N-JAlL',*  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  jail ;  to  engaol.  Smart. 

5n-joIn',  u.  tt.  [enjoindrCjFr.]  [i.  enjoined  ;  pp.  rnjoin- 
ING,  ENJOINED.]  To  direct  earnestly;  to  urge;  to  en- 
force ;  to  order  j,  to  prescribe. 

5N-J0tN'?R,  71.  One  who  enjoins. 

t^N-JolN'iVlENT,  71.  Direction;  injunction.  BrowTie. 
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fw  Jdf'y  (en-jb'I')  V.  a.  [jouirj  Pr.]  [i.  enjoted  ;  pp,  en- 
JOTiwo,  ENJOYED.]  To  havc  satisfection  in;  to  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure;  to  have  possession  or  fruition 
of:— to  exhilarate;  to  delight,  (with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun.) 

Epf-jof',  (?n-jbl'    V.  n.  To  live  in  happiness.  Miltm. 

Bn-jo?'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed.  Pope. 

tiN-Jof 'er,  n.  One  who  enjoys. 

$n-jo?'ment,  tu  Act  of  enjoying;  that  which  is  en- 
joyed ;  fruition  ;  pleasure  ;  gratification  ;  satisfaction. 

eN-KisR'NJjiL,*  t).  a.  To  form  into  kernels.  Sat.  Mag. 

51N-K1n'DLE,  V  a.  [l.  ENKINDLED  ;  pp.  BNKINDLINOj  EN- 
KINDLED.] To  set  on  fire;  to  rouse;  to  incite;  to 
kindle. 

pN-LACE',*  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  lace.  Soutkey. 

gN-LACE'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  enlacing.  Southey. 

Pn-lXrb',  u.  a.  [i.  enlarded;  pp.  enlarding,  enlard- 
ED.]_  To  grease  ;  to  baste.  Skak. 

Jn-lar^E',  v.  a.  [ilarffir^  Fr.]  [i.  enlarged;  pp.  en- 
larging, ENLARGED.]  To  make  greater  in  quantity  or 
appearance  ;  to  Increase  ;  to  extend  ;  to  magnify ;  to  di- 
late ;  to  expand ;  to  amplify  ;  to  lengthen ;  to  set  free. 

^n-lX.r^£',  V.  71.  To  discuss  a  matter  fully;  to  speak  in 
many  words  ;  to  expatiate  ;  to  grow  larger. 

(In-lX-R^ed',*  (en-iarjd')  p.  a.  Increased;  expanded; 
liberal. 

pN-LAR9^'ED-LV,  ad.  In  an  enlarged  manner.  Mountag-u. 

eN-LXR(?'ED-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  enlarged.  Ch.  Ex, 

^n-Lar^-e'ment,  n.  Act  of  enlarging;  augmentation; 
extension;  increase;  release  from  confinement;  liber- 
ation ;  copious  discourse. 

5n-LXe.9^'er,  71.  One  who  enlarges. 

pN-Li4.R^'|N»,  n   Extension  ;  enlargement. 

fjPN-LiGnT',  (en-Uf)  v.  a.  To  enlighten.  Pope. 

BN-lIg-ht'eNj  (?n-li'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  enlightened;  pp.  en- 
lightening, ENLIGHTENED,]  To  make  light  or  lumi- 
nous ;  to  illumine  ;  to  lighten  ;  to  illuminate ;  to  supply 
with  light ;  to  instruct ;  to  furnish  with  knowledge ;  to 
cheer. 

pN-LiGHT'ENED,*  (en-li'tnd)  p.  a.  Illuminated  ;  supplied 
with  light;  instructed;  highly  civilized. 

I6;n-lIght'en-:?r,  C§n-li'tn-er)  n.  One  who  enlightens. 

gN-LiGHT'EN-MfiNT,*  ([en-lVtn-mSnt)  n.  Act  of  enlight- 
ening ;  illumination  ;  instruction.  Q.u.  Rev. 

(In-lInk^  v.  a.  To  chain  to;  to  link.  Shak. 

JIN-LIST',    v.   a.    [i.    ENLISTED  ;  pp.    ENLISTING,    ENLISTED.] 

To  enroll,  as  for  military  service ;  to  record ;  to  register ; 
to  engage. 

Pn-list',*  v.  71.  To  enroll  one's  self;  to  make  engage- 
ment. P.  Cyc. 

pN-LlsT'Mi^NT,*  71.  Act  of  enlisting;  a  voluntary  engage- 
ment  to    serve    as   a    soldier    or    sailor ;    enrolment. 
■  Btande. 

fEN-iiiVE',  V.  a.  To  animate;  to  make  alive.  Bp.  HalL 

((N-Li'VEN,  (en-li'vn)  v,  a.  \i.  enlivened  ;  pp.  enliven- 
ing, ENLIVENED,]  To  make  alive ;  to  animate;  to  make 
vigorous,  active^  sprightly,  or  cheerful  j  to  exhilarate ;  to 
cheer ;  to  inspirit. 

^N-Li'VEN-ifR,  (9n-ll'vn-er)  it.  He  or  that  which  en- 
livens. 

jgN-Li'VEN-lNQ-,  (en-II'vn-ing)  tu  Act  of  giving  life. 

t^N-LU'MlNE,  V.  a.  To  illumine.  Spenser. 

"■JPn-mS.r'ble,  v.  a.  To  turn  to  marble  ;  to  harden.  Spenser 
"liv  JtfASSS,*  (ang-mas')  [Fr.]    In  a  body;  in  the  mass; 

altogether.  Qm.  Reo. 
■^n-mEsh',  v.  a.  To  net;  to  entrap.  Shak. 
'iN-MEW,  1).  a.  See  Emmew. 

n'mi-tv,  «•  State  or  quality  of  an  enemy,  or  of  being 
hostile;  hatred;  hostility;  animosity;  ill-will;  malig- 
nityj  malevolence;  aversion;  malice. 

I^n-move',  v.  See  Emmove. 

En-mure',*  v.  a.  To  inclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure.  Shak. 

6nn?-a-c5n-tvhe'dr.^i.,*  o.  Having  ninety  sides. 
Smart, 

En'nje-Ad,*  71.  [enneasy  L.1  The  number  nine.  Bailey. 

En'n?-A-g6n,  or  ;5n-ne'^-g6n,  [9n-ne'9-gSn,  J.  K.  Sm. 
Johnson ;  Sn'e-si-g5n,  Wb.  Bravde,  Crdbb.']  n.  [eccea  and 
YOivia.'\  A  figure  of  nine  sides  and  angles. 

En-ne-a-He'dr;-+,*  tu  A  figure  of  nine  sides.  Hill,  [r.] 

En-n^-Xn'drj-an,*  a.  (Bat,)  Having  nine  stamens ;  en- 
neandrous.  Smart. 

EN-Ni^-XN'DBOtis,*  o.  (_Bot.)  Having  nine  stamens.  P. 
Cyc. 

Eif-N?-A-pfiT'VLOOs,*  a.  (Bot)  Having  nine  petals. 
Smart. 

En-N?-Xt'jc,*      I  a.  [ewvea-J  Ninth. — Enneatieal  days  are 

En-N]e-Xt'j-c.j.L,  )  every  nmth  day  of  a  sickness;  and 
enneaiical  years,  every  ninth  year  of  one's  life.  Bai- 
ley. [Rj 

ffiN-NEW',  (en-nu')  u.  o.  To  make  new.  Skelton. 

Ew-no'ble,  tJ.  a.  [i.  ennobled;  pp.  ennobling,  enno- 
bled.] To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  nobility ;  to  dignify ; 
to  aggrandize ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate ;  to  make 
llustrious. 
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$N-ivo'BLE-M£NT,n.  Act  of  ennol ling;  elevation. 

EnnuIj  (an-w50  [an-w6',  Ja.  Sm. ,  5ng'we,  K.]  n.  [Pr. 
Wearieomeness ;  heaviness;  lassitude ; listlessness ; lair 
guor ;  fastidiousness. 

fiTf-Q-DA'Ti<?N,  n.  [enodaUoy  L.]  Act  of  untying  a  knot 
solution.  Bailey,  [r.] 

tE-NODE',  V.  a.  To  declare.  Cockeram. 

5-n6de',*  a.  {Bot.)  Free  from  knots.  Smart. 

5n-6m'9-ty,*  n.  [hbijioTLa.']  A  body  of  men  sworn  tc 
certain  duties: — the  name  given  to  a  mihtary  body,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  ancient  LacedS' 
mon.  Mitford. 

t^-NORM',  fl.  [fiTWTTJiis,  L.J  Irregular;  enormous.  More. 

|l-NbR'M}-TY,  71.  Quality  of  being  enormous;  deviatior 
from  right ;  depravity ;  atrocious  crime ;  flagitious  vil 
lany. 

{t-NOR^MOys,  u,.  Irregular;  exceeding  the  common  rule 
or  measure;  excessive;  huge;  vast;  immense;  pro- 
digious ;  very  bad  ;  extremely  wicked  ;  flagitious. 

5-NbR'MOVS-Ly,  ad.  Excessively ;  beyond  measure. 

|;-noR'movs-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  enormous. 

JglN-OR'TH9-TR5pE,*  n.  [iv^  dp&(5s,  and  rpETrtuJ  A  card  ot 
toy  by  which  confused  objects  are  transformed  into 
various  figures  or  pictures.  Rowbotham. 

5-noDgh',  (?-nuf')  n.  A  sufficiency  ;  that  which  is  equal 
to  the  wants  or  the  abilities  ;  plenty. 

5-NODgh',  (e-nufO  a.  That  satisfies  desire  ;  sufficient. 

JP-NOO&H^  (e-nQf)  ad.  In  a  sufficient  degree.  It  notes  a 
slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree  ;  as,  "  He  is 
ready  enough  to  quarrel."  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminu- 
tion ;  as.  "The  song  is  well  enough." 

Jp-NOD&H',*  (e-nUfO  interj.  Noting  fulness;  desist!  suffi- 
cient !  Shak. 

^-noOnce',  v.  a,  {enundoj  L.]  [i.  enounced  ;j: 


number  ;  enough.  J)^--  It  was  formerly  in  use  in  connec- 
tion with  nouns  plural,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Walk- 
er remarks  that  "  we  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of  hav- 
ing ink  finough  and  perns  enowf  but  the  greater  part  seem 
now  to  use  enough,  both  for  quantity  and  number." 

En  Passant,  (ji.ng-p&3's:Ang')  ad.  [Fr.]  By  the  way. 

t^N-PlEECE',  V.  0.  See  Empiehce. 

Bn-quIck'en,  (en-kwlk'kn)  v.  a.  To  make  alive.  More. 

$N-QUIRE',  V.  a.  &  71.  [mquiro,  L. ;  engudrir,  Fr.]  To  ask  ; 
to  examine ;  to  seek  for ;  to  search.  Hale.  Q:!^  This 
word,  and  its  derivatives,  are  indifl'erently  written  with  in 
or  en;  the  former  being  conformed  to  the  Latin  origin', 
the  latter  to  the  French.  Inquire  is  more  countenanced 
than  enqaire  by  lexicographers,  and  perhaps  also  by 
usage ;  though  usage  is  much  divided.  See  In(iuire. 

JpN-QulR'ER,*  71.  One  who  enquires.  Warburton.  See  In- 
quirer. 

^n-qujr'y,*  m.  Examination.  Locke.  See  In(iuirt, 

l^gN-RACE',  V.  a.  [mradner,  Fr.]  To  implant;  to  enroot 
Spenser. 

JpN-RA(j^E',  V.  a.  {enrager,  Fr.]  \i.  enraged  ;  jgj.  enrag* 
iNO,  ENRAGED.]  To  irritate;  to  make  furious, 

t5N-RAN(;^E',  ».  a.  To  arrange  ;  to  range.  Spenser. 

$n-eXnk',  V.  a.  To  place  in  orderly  ranks  ;  to  rank.  Shak. 

tJ^N-RAPT',  V.  a.  [i.  &L  p.  ENRAPT.]  To  throw  into  an  ecsta- 
sy ;  to  transport  with  enthusiasm.  Shak. 

t5N'-RXpT',*p.  a.  Thrown  into  ecstasy.  Shak. 

:5n-rXpx'vre,  (en-rapt'yi;ir)  v.  a.  [i.  enraptured  ;  pp.  en- 
rapturing, enraptured.]  To  transport  with  pleasure 
to  delight  highly ;  to  enchant ;  to  charm. 

^N-RXV'ISH,  B.  a.  [l.  ENRATI3HED  ;  pp.  ENRATI3HING,  EN- 
RAVISHED.]  To  throw  into  ecstasy ;  to  enrapture.  Spwi- 
ser. 

EN-RXv'iSH-Irf&,*  p.  a.  Transporting  with  ecstasy. 

Jn-rXv'ish-Ing-LY,*  ad.  With  enravishment.  More. 

|:n-rXv'jbh-m£nt,  71.  Ecstasy  of  delight.  Olanville.  [r.] 

$N-RE(j^'IS-TER,  u.  a.  [enregOtrer,  Fr.]  To  register.  Spetb- 
ser. 

tl^N-RHEtM',  (en-rflmO  v.  n.  To  take  or  have  a  cold. 
Harvey. 

JglN-RlCH',  V.  a.  [enrichir,  Fr.]  [i.  enriched  ;  pp.  enrich- 
ing, BNRicHED.n  To  Tiidike  Hch ;  to  fertilize;  to  supply 
with  any  thing  desirable. 

fN-RlcH'MENT,  n.  Act  of  enriching ;  increase  of  wealth. 
n-rId(?-e',  v.  a.  To  form  into  ridges.  ShaJc. 
tfiN-RlNo',  V.  a.  To  bind  round  ;  to  encircle.  Shak. 
t^N-Ri'PEN,  (en-rl'pn)  v.  a.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature.  Donne. 
i|iN-RiVE',  V.  a.  [p.  ENRiVEN.]  To  cleave.  Spenser. 

JgN-ROBE',    V.  a.    [i.    ENROBED  ;    pp.     ENROBING,    E;!fR0BED.1 

To  attire ;  to  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  invest.  Shak. 

JPn-rOck'ment,*  71.  A  mass  of  rocks  or  large  stones 
piled  up  into  a  solid  rough  wall,  in  order  to  res  st  the 
force  of  the  water.  Francis. 

^N-ROLL',  v.  a.  [enrdloTy  Fr.]  [i.  enrolled  ;  pp.  enroll- 
ing, ENROLLED.]  To  Insert  in  a  roll  or  register;  ♦'• 
record  ;  to  enlist.  —  Written  also  enrol. 

^N-ROLL'?R,  n.  One  who  enrolls. 
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w  BdL'MEHT,  n.  Act  of  enrolling  oi  registering;  state 
>f  being  enrolled;  register;  record.  Sometimes  written 
nrohnent, 

glX-ROdT',  V.  a,  [i,  UNROOTED  ;  pp.  ENROOTING,  ENROOTED.] 

To  fix  by  the  root:  to  implant  deep.  Shale. 

IKn-RoOnd',  v.  a.  To  environ  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

K?r  Route,*  (ang'rot^  [Fr.]  On  the  way;  on  the  pas- 
sage. Omt.  Mag. 

Rn$,  (Snz)  71.  [LT\  a  being  ;  existence  ;  essence ;  that  re- 
condite part  of  a  substance  from  which  all  its  qualities 
flow  : — a  terra  used  in  exploded  metaphysics  and  chemis- 
try._ 

I^n-Safe',  v.  a.  To  render  safe.  Feltham. 

f^w-sSivi'PLE,  71,  {ensample^  old  Fr.]  Example ;  pattern. 
Phil.  iii. 

t^N-siM'PLE,  Tj.  a.  To  exemplify.  Spem^er. 

^n-san'g-ujne,  (en-sang'gwjn)  v.  a.  [i.  ensanouined;  pp. 
ENSANGUINING,  ENSANGUINED.]  To  smear  with  gore  J  to 
suffuse  with  blood.  Milton. 

EN'SATE,*fl.  (Bot.)  Sword-shaped  ;  ensiform.  Loudon. 

En-scale' *  v.  a.  To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

jN-sjEHfiD'tJLE,  or  ^n-schEd'Ole,  [se.e  Schedule.] 
v.a.  To  insert  in  a  schedule.  Shak. 

^N-SC5PfCE',    V.    a.    [i.    EN3C0NCED  ;  pp.    ENSCONCING,    EN- 

BCONCED.]  To  place  under  shelter;  to  cover  as  with  a 

sconce  or  fort ;  to  secure. 
jpN-SEAL',  V.  a.  To  impress  ;  to  seal.  Browne, 
(In-SEAM',  u.  a.  To  sow  up;  to  enclose  by  a  seam.  Catn- 

den. —  [tTo  fructify  ;  to  fatten.  Spenser.] 
f^W-SEAM'ED,  a.  Made  fat ;  greasy.  Shiik. 
f^N-SEAR',  u  a.  To  cauterize  ;  to  sear.  Shak, 
I^N-sEarch',  v.  n.  To  try  to  find  ;  to  search.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fN^EEL',*  V.  a.  To  seel,  as  a  hawk.  See  Seel.  Booth, 
N-SEINT',*  (en-sant')  n,    (Law)    Pregnant ;  with  child. 

Blackstone.  See  Enceinte. 
EnsemblEj  (ang-^am'bl)  ti.  [Fr.]  The  whole  so  taken 

that  each  part  is  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  whole ; 

the  whole.  Povmall. 
Ensemble,*  (ang-sam'bl)  ad.   [Fr.]    Together ;   all  at 

once.  Boyer. 
gN-SH&WLED'*  (en-shS-wld')  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  shawl. 

Quinn. 
tgjN-SHiELD',  ■»,  o.  To  shield  ;  to  cover.  Shale. 
tJjlN-SHiELD',*  a.  Protected  as  with  a  shield.  Shak, 

jprf-SHRTNE',  V.  a.  [i.  ENSHRINED  ;  pp.  ENSHRINING,  EN- 
SHRINED.] To  enclose,  as  in  a  shrine;  to  preserve  as  a 
thing  sacred, 

JgN-SHRoOD',*  V.  a  To  cover  with  a  shroud;  to  clothe. 
Churchill. 

fpf-slF'ER-OtJs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  a  sword,  ^sh. 
n'si-form,    a.  [ensiformiSf  L.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form 
of  a  sword  blade.  P.  Cyc. 

Ew'siGN,  (en'sin)  [6n'sin,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. : 
Sn's|n,  P.]  71.  [enseiffne,  Fr.]  The  lowest  commissioned 
officer,who  is  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants,  in  infantry, 
'  and  who  carries  the  colors  or  ensign.  —  The  national  flag 
carried  by  a  ship ;  colors ;  standard  ;  a  badge ;  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

^IfN-siG-N',  u.  a.  [ensigner,  old  Fr.]  To  mark  with  some 
sign.  B.  Jonson* 

Ex'sign-beAr'er,  (en'sln-bir'er)  n.  One  who  carries  a 
flag  or  ensign  ;  the  ensign. 

EN'siGN-cy,  (en'sjn-6e)  n.  The  rank,  office,  or  commis- 
sion of  an  ensign. 

*5n-skied',  (en-skid')?.  a.  Placed  in  heaven.  Shak. 

jlW-SLAVE',  D.a.  [i.  ENSLAVED  ;  pp.  ENSLAVING,  ENSLAVED.] 

To  reduce  to  slavery  :  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

fw-SLAVE'MENT,  71.  The  State  of  servitude;  slavery. 
n-slav'er,  71.  One  who  enslaves. 

^N-SNA,RE',  73.'  a.  [i.  ENSNARED  ,"  pp.  ENSNARING,  ENSNAR- 
ED.] To  take  in  a  snare  ;  to  allure ;  to  entrap.  —  Writ- 
ten also  insnare.     See  Insnaee. 

J^In-snAr'er,  71.  One  who  ensnares  ;  insnarer.  South. 

jglN-SNARL^,  V.  a.  To  entangle ;  to  snarl.  Spenser, 

t^N-SNXRIi',  V.  71.  To  snarl;  to  entangle.  Cockeram, 

f^N-so'BER,  V.  a.  To  make  sober.  Bp.  Taylor. 

jpN-SPHERE',  (en-sfer')  v.  a.  [i.  ensphered  ;  pp.  enspher- 
ing, ensphered.]  To  place  in  a  sphere;  to  form  into  a 
sphere.  J.  Hall. 

Pn-stXmp',  v.  a.  To  fix  a  mark  ;  to  stamp.  Eewyt. 

fEN-STATE',*  V.  a.  To  invest  with  possession.  Shak. 

(Jn-steep',  v.  a.  See  Insteep. 

t^lf-ST\LE',  V.  a.  To  name;  to  call.  Drayton. 

I^N-sue',  (en-su')  e.  n.  [i.  ensued  ;  pp.  ensuing,  ensued  ] 
To  follow  as  a  consequence ;  to  succeed  in  a  train  or  in 
time. 

fJglN-suE',  (en-sflO  V.  a.  To  follow ;  to  pursue.  Psalm 
xxxiv. 

pN-su'iH'G,*p.  a.  Following;  succeeding. 

^N-stR'A-BLE,  a.  See  Insurable. 

^N-sftR'ANCE,  (en-shur'sins)  tu  See  IwstJRANcE. 

En-sOre',  (en-sliurO 'J' '^^  [i.  ensured  ;  j>p.  ensuring,  en- 
sured.] To  make  secure  or  certain: — more  commonly 
written  insure.  See  Insure. 


f  N-stTR'ipR.  (en-shdr^^r;  n.  See  Iniureb. 

^N-swEEP',  V.  0.    To  pass  over  with  swiftn  tea.    Tkev^ 

son.  [R.J 
j^b-tXe'lVTURE,  71.  {Arch.)  The  whole  of  a  story  of  a 
building  which  is    above  the  columns,  Incuding  the 

architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice. 

;gN-TA'BLE-MfiNT,  71.  [Fr.]  Entablature.  Evely7i.  [R.] 

fjpN-TXcK'LE,  V.  a.  To  supply  tackle.  Skelton. 

%ls-lA.lli',  n,  [entaille,  Fr.]  (Law)  An  estate  entailed  or 
settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  the  rule 
of  descent. 

^N-TAIIj'jV.a.[entailler,Fr.]  [i.  entailed;  jjjj.  entailing, 
ENTAILED.]  To  limit,  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  an 
estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent  possessor, 
bequeathed  at  pleasure ;  to  fix  inalienably  upon  any 
person  or  thing. 

tJPN-TAlL',  V.  a.  Sc  71.  To  carve ;  to  cut. — n.  An  engraving. 
Spenser, 

5n-tail'm:?nt,*  n.  Act  of  entailing;  thing  entailed. 
Ash^ 

5n-tame',  r.  €i.  To  tame;  to  subjugate.  SliaJc.  [R.] 

Ijn-tXn'gle,  (en-ta.ng'gl)  v.  a.  [i.  entangled  ;  pp.  en 
TANGLING,  ENTANGLED.]  To  involvo  in  any  thing  com 
plicated;  to  infold;  to  twist;  to  confuse;  to  entrap;  to 
embarrass ;  to  perplex ;  to  puzzle ;  to  bewilder ;  to  in- 
snare. 

JPn-tXn'&le-mjSnt,  (en-t5ng'gl-mSnt)  n.  State  of  being 
entangled ;  intricacy ;  perplexity ;  puzzle. 

^n-tXn'q-ler,  (en-tan g'gler)  n.  One  who  entangles 

fN-TXw'G-LlNG-,*' p.  a.  Involving  ;  perplexing. 
XT' TA-slsj*  n.  [ivraeris.]  (Arch.)  A  delicate  and  almost 
imperceptible  swelling  of  the  shEift  of  a  column. 
Brande. 
5n-t£l^e-jBhy,*  n.  [hrs'X^x^ia,]  An  object  in  complete 
actualization,  as  opposed  to  merely  potential  existence ; 
a  term  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Brande. 

fN-TfiN'DER,  J),  a.  To  treat  kindly ;  to  mollify.  Young,  [R.] 
n'ter,  13.  a.  [entrer,  Fr.]  [i.  entered  ;  pp.  entering, 
ENTERED.]  To  go  or  come  into;  to  initiate  in  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  to  place  or  bring  in ;  to  set  down  in  a  writing ;  to 
register. 

£n'ter,  tJ.  71.  To  come  in  ;  to  go  in  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  en 
gage  in.  —  To  enter  upon,  to  begin. 

ffiw'TER-DEAL,  71.  Reciprocal  transactions.  Spensa: 

En'ter-er,  n.  One  who  enters. 

Ew'TER-tNG,  n.  Entrance  ;  passage  into  a  place. 

£n-te-ri't}s,*  n.  [ii/r€pov,]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  Brande. 

En-ter-lace',  13.  a.  See  Interlace. 

£n-ter-mew'er,*  n,  A  hawk  gradually  changing  the  color 
of  its  feathers,  commonly  in  the  second  year.  Booth. 

5n-t£r'q-cele,  [en-ter'9-sel,  fV.  Ja.  Sm.,-  Sn-ter-Ss'e-le, 
K,]  n,  \ivr£pQv  and  a^ivXt;.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture, 
in  which  a  protrusion  of  the  intestines  appears  in  the 
groin. 

En'te-ro-5-pJp'lp-cele,*  71.  (Med.)  A  rupture,  in  which 
apart  of  the  intestines,  with  a  partof  the  epiploon,  is  prft 
truded.  Crabh, 

En'te-rp-Hy'drq-cele,*  71.  (Med.)  A  watery  rupture 
Crabh. 

EN-TER-6L'9-<i^Y,7i.  [tvTEpov  and  AiSyo?.]  (AnaU)  The  part 
of  anatomy  that  treats  of  the  intestines  or  bowels. 

En-ter-6M'pha-l5s,  71.  [cj/rcpovandfi/i^aAfif.]  (Med.y  Ai% 
umbilical  or  navel  rupture. 

£w-TER-ps-jeHE'<?-CEL.E,*  71.  (Med.)  A  TUpturo  of  the  iu 
testines,  when  they  descend  into  the  scrotum.  Crabh. 

tEN-TER-PAR'LANCE,  71.  Parley;  conference.  Hayward. 

En'TER-PEead,*  73. 7i.  (Law)    Ash.  See  Interplead. 

En-TEE-PLEAD'er,  n.  (Law)  See  Interpleader. 

En'ter-pri§e,  (&n't?r-priz)  71.  [etitreprise,  Fx.']  An  undei 
taking  of  importance  or  hazard ;  an  adventure ;  an  en 
gagementj  a  design  ;  an  arduous  attempt. 

En'TER-pri§e,  7).  a.  [i.  enterprised;  pp.  enterprising, 
ENTERFRisED.]  To  Undertake ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay.  Mil- 
ton. 

En'ter-pri^e,*  v.  It.  To  undertake  any  thing  difficult 
Pope. 

En^ter-pri^-er,  71.  A  man  of  enterprise. 

E]M'TER-PRi§-jN&,*  a.  Disposed  to  undertake  enterprises  ; 
resolute  ;_ adventurous  ;  energetic;  efficient.  Qju  Rev. 

En-ter-TAIN',  V,  a.  [entretenir,  FrJ   [i,  entertained  ;  pp. 
entertaining,  entertained.]  To  receive  and  treat  hos- 
pitably ;  to  treat  at  the  table  ;  to  reserve  or  cherish  in  the 
mind  ;  to  converse  with  ;  to  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert. 
I  fEN-TER-TAiH',  71.  [entretien,  Fr.]  Enterta-nment.  Speiiser. 

En-ter-tain'er,  71.  One  who  entertains. 

En-ter-taiw'jng,*  o.  Amusing;  affording  entertainment. 

Ew-Ti^R-TAiN'iNe-Ly,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner.  Dr 
Warton. 

En-ter-tain'in(J-k£ss,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  entertain 
ing.  Coleridge. 

En-t?r-tain'ment,7i.  Act  of  entertaining;  state  of  being 
entertained ;  hospitable  treatment ;  a  feast ;  a  treat ;  pro- 
vision furnished ;  pleasure  from  conversation ;   amuse 
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mem,  diversion;  recreation:  sport;  dramatic  perform- 
ance i  the  lower  comedy  ;  a  farce. 
En-ter-tIs'sved,  (Sn-ter-tlsh'yd)  a.  Interwoven  or  in- 
termixed  with  various  colors  or  substances.  Shak. 

»N-THE-Xs'Tic,*  a.  Divinely  energetic.  Smart.  [R.l 

fEN'TH]?-.^L,  or  ffiN'THE-^T,  a.  Enthusiastic.  W.  Hodgson. 

pN-THRALL'  V.  a.  See  Inthrall. 

ygN-THRlLL'^,  V.  a.  To  plerce  ;  to  thrill.  Sackville. 

filN-THRONE',  V.  a.  [mthroiier,  old  Fr.]  [i.  enthkoned;  pp. 
ENTHRONING,  ENTHRONED.!  To  placc  ou  a  throHO  j  to  in- 
vest with  sovereign  authority. 

EN-THRONE'MENT,*m.  Act  of  enthroning.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

gN-THRo-Ni-ZA'TipN,*  71.   The  act  of  enthroning.    Cole- 

(JjiN-THRO'NiZEjB.  a.  To  enthrone.  Dames. 

*j?n-thGn'der,  u.  n.  To  thunder.  Mirrm- for  Mag-. 

^|:eN-THt;'5^-X§M,  [en-thu'ze^zm,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ?n- 
thQ'zhe-azm,  fF.  F.;  en-thu'zyazm,  S.]  n.  [iuBovaia- 
apt6i.]  A  heat  or  ardor  of  mind  caused  by  a  belief  of  pri- 
vate revelation  ;  fanaticism ;  heat  of  imagination ;  eleva- 
tion of  fancy ;  ardent  zeal ;  sanguine  temperament. 

[i;^N-THU'§i-XsT,  71.  One  who  is  possessed  of  enthusiasm, 
ardent  zeal,  elevated  fancy,  or  credulity;  a  zealot;  a  vis- 
ionary ;  a  fanatic. 

;I5n-thu-?j-Xs'tic,        I  a.    [tvdovfnacTtKdi  ]    Heated  by 

I^N-THU-^i-Xs'Ti-CAL,  \  enthusiasm  ;  warm ;  vehement ; 
zealous  ;  ardent ;  elevated  in  fancy  ;  visionary  ;  fanaticEil. 

it^N-THU-^I-Xs'Tic,  n.  An  enthusiast.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

[JgN-Tllu  -91-Xs'T j-c ^L-LVj*  ad.  With  enthusiasm.  V.  Knox. 
n'thy-mEm,  n.  [IvOvftnfin.'^  (Logic)  An  imperfect  syllo- 
gism, or  a  syllogism  of  which  one  of  the  premises  is  un- 
derstood. 

Rn-tiiy-me-mXt'i-cal,  o.  Relating  to  an  enthymem,  Todd. 

jpK-TiCE',  V,  a.  [CTiticw,  old  Fr.]  [i  enticed  ;  pp.  enticing, 
ENTICED.]  To  allure  to  ill ;  to  attract ;  to  draw  by  blan- 
dishments or  hopes ;  to  decoy  ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce. 

pN-TicE'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  enticing ;  means  of  enticing ; 
blandishment ;  allurement. 

5n-ti9'er,  n.  One  who  entices  or  allures  to  ill. 

5:n-ti9'ing-,  n.  The  act  of  alluring  to  evil.  South, 

jgiN-Tig'iNG,*  a.  Alluring;  attracting;  attractive. 

^iN-Ti^'jNG-Ly,  ad.  In  an  enticing  or  alluring  manner. 

5N-tier'ty,  (en-tir'te)  n.  [entierete,  old  Fr.]  The  whole. 
Bacon.  See  Entirety. 

^n-tire',  a.  [entier,  Fr.]  Whole;  undivided;  unbroken; 
complete  ;  perfect ;  integral ;  total ;  full ;  sincere ;  hearty ; 
firm  ;  unmingled  ;  honest. 

gN-TiRE'Ly,  ad.  In  the  whole;  completely;  fully. 

^n-tIre'ness,  71.  Totality ;  completeness  ;  fulness. 

pN-TiRE  'T¥j  n.  Completeness ;  totality ;  the  whole ;  entire- 
ness.  Blackstone,  [r.] 

E^'T^T^-TIVE,  a.   Considered  by  itself;   abstract.  EUis. 

EN'Ti-TA,-TlVE-l.Y,  ad.  In  an  entitative  manner.  Chambers. 

igN-Ti'TLE,  (en-ti'tl)  V.  a.  Hntituler,  Fr.l  {%.  entitled  ;  pp. 
entitlino,  entitled.]  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  ; 
to  give  a  title  or  right  to ;  to  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  ti- 
tle ;  to  name  ;  to  designate  ;  to  denominate  ;  to  style. 

Ew'Ti-Ty,  n.  [entitas^  low  L.]  Something  which  really  is  ; 
a  real  being,  as  opposed  to  nonentity ;  a  particular  species 
of  being. 

^iN-TolL',  V.  u.  To  insnare ;  to  take  with  toils  or  nets. 
Bacon.  [R.l 

EN-Tp-Mi-ToG'RA-PHV,*7i,  [iuTouuv  anA  ypa0a).]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  the  habits  of  insects.  Maunder. 

(In-tomb',  Cen-t6m')7),  a.  f  eTitomftcr,  old  Fr.]  [i.  entombed; 
pp.  ENTOMBING,  ENTOMBED.]  To  put  into  3  tomb ;  to  bury. 

pN-TOMB'MENT,  (?n-t8m'ment)  n.  Burial.  Barrow. 

^iN-TdM'p-LlNE,*  n.  (Chcm.)  Asubstance  or  principle  con- 
tained in  the  integuments  of  insects.  RogeU 

Bn-t6m'9-lite,*  71,  (JtfiTi.)  A  petrifaction  of  an  insect. 
Hamilton. 

EN-Tp-Mp-L6<?'f-c^L,*  a.  Relating  to  entomology.  Fo.  Qit. 
Rev. 

En-tp-mSl'p-^-Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  entomology.  Phil. 
Mag. 

ftN-Tp-M6L'p-9y,  n.  \tvrop.ov  and  Xdyoj.]  The  science  of 
insects  ;  that  part  of  zoology,  or  natural  history,  which 
treats  of  insects. 

En-tp-mp-stOm'^-TA,*  71.  pi.  a  family  of  univalve  shells, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  buccinum.  P.  Cyc. 

Bn-TP-mSs  tra-cXn,*  n.  [cvronos  and  SarrpaKov,]  (Zool.) 
A  crustacean  having  a  thin  shell.  Brande. 

^pN-TOR-Ti-LA'TipN, 71.  [entortiUeTnentjFT.']  Aturningintu 
a  circle.  Donne. 

,^n-trail',  v.  a.  [intralciarBy  It.]  To  interweave ;  to  di- 
versify. Spenser. 

?n'trail§,  (Sn'trgilz)  n.  pi.  The  intestines;  the  inward 
parts  j  the  bowels ;  the  internal  parts. 

{;n-tram'mel,  v.  a.  To  catch ;  to  entangle ;  to  ensnare. 
Hackett.  . 

fN-TRXM'M5LLED,  (en-trSbn^m^ld)  a.  [jCurled  j]  ensnared. 
n'th^nce,  71.  Act  of  entering  ;  passage  for  entering;  in- 
gress ;  entry ;  avenue ;  initiation  ;  commencement ;  be- 
ginning. 


^N-TltNCE^,  (?n-trans')  v.  a.  [i.  entranced  pp.  in 
TRARciNQ,  ENTRANCED,]  To  put  into  a  t/ince  ;  to  put  i«tl' 
an  ecstasy ;  to  enchant. 

?n-trXnce'ment,*  n.  Act  of  entrancing    Otway. 

J^n-TRXp',  v.  a.  [entraper,  old  Fr.]  [i.  entrapped  ;  pp.  en 
TRAPPiNQ,  ENTRAPPED.]  To  eusnare  ;  to  catch  in  a  trap 
to  entangle;  to  perplex;  to  embarrass, 

?n-tr£a§'vRE,  v.  See  Intreasure. 

!^N-TREAT',  v.  a.  [trailer,  Fr.]  [i.  entreated  ;  pp.  en 
TREATING,  entreated.]  To  petition  J  to  solicit;  toimpot 
tune  ;  to  beg ;  to  crave ;  to  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  im 
plore,  [fTo  entertain.  Shak.  To  receive.  Spenser.] 

i^N-TREAT',  V.  71.  [jTo  treat;  to  discourse.  HakewUl.]  Ti 
make  a  petition.  Shak. 

t^N-TREAT',  71.  Entreaty. 

:5n-treat'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  entreated.  HutoeU  fR  1 

tJpN-TBisAT'ANCE,  71.  Petition  ;  entreaty.  Fairfax. 

^jiN-TREAT'EB,  71.  One  who  entreats.  Fulke. 

En-treat'iVe,  a.  Treating ;  pleading   Brewer. 

^n-treat'ment,*  71.  Entreaty ;  discourse.  Shak, 

;^N-TREA'Ty,'7i.  Petition;  prayer;  solicitation;  request. 

ENTREE,*  (ing-tra')  7i.  [Fr.]  (Zato)  Entrance  ;  an  entry 
Crabb. 

ENTREMETSj(^Tig'lT^-mA')n.pl.  [Fr.]  Dainties, or  small 
dishes ;  side-dishes. 

^;n-TR£ncH',*  u.  71.  See  Intrench. 

ETfTREPdTy  (ang'tre-po/)  71.  [Fr.]  A  magazine;  a  ware- 
house for  depositing  goods. 

Entresol,*  (ang'tr?-s510  ti.  [Fr.]  A  floor  between  other 
floors.  P.  Cyc. 

jOpN-TRlcK',  V.  a.  To  deceive  ;  to  trick.  Chaucer. 

En'trie§,*  71.  pL  (Mus.)  The  acts  of  operas,  burlettas,  &.C 
Crabb. 

En'trq-jshite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  petrified  jointed  fossil 
Crabb. 

fiN'TBy,7i.  The  passage  by  which  one  enters  a  house;  en 
trance  ;  ingress ;  the  act  of  registering  or  setting  down  in 
writing.  —  (Law)  The  act  of  taking  rightful  possession  <A 
lands  or  tenements. 

;pN-TUNE',  V.  a.  [entoner,  Fr.]  To  tune;  to  chant 
Chaucer. 

En-twine',  v.  a.  To  twist  together.    See  Intwine. 

En-twine 'ME  NT,  n.  Act  of  entwining.  Hackett.  [R.] 

!En-TwIst',  v.  a.  To  wreath  round  ;  to  twist.  Shak. 

tS-Nu'Bl-LATE,  V.  71.  To  Clear  from  clouds.  Bailey. 

t5-NU'CLE-ATE,  V.  a.  [enucleo,  L.]  To  solve  ;  to  clear.  BaUey 

f-NU-CLE-A'TlpN,  71.  A  clearing  ;  explanation.  Cotgrave. 
-NU'MEB-ate,  v.  a.  [enumero,  L.]    [i.  enumerated  ;  pp 
ENUMERATING,  ENUMERATED.]  To  count ;  to  Humbei* ;  til 
reckon  up  singly. 

5-NU-MER-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  enumerating;  a  numbering 

5-Nu'M:ER-A.-TtvE,  a.  Counting  over.  Bp.  Taylor. 

^nOn'c;-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  enunciated.  Coleridg  s. 

5-nOn'cj-ate,  (e-niSn'she-at)  v.  a.  [enundo,  L.]  [r.  enun 
ciATED ;  pp,  ENUNCIATING,  ENUNCIATED.]  To  declare  ;  t# 
proclaim;  to  relate ;  to  express  ;  to  announce. 

]p-NDN-ci-A'TlpN,  (e-nun-she-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  enuncial 
ing  ;  declaration;  expression;  manner  of  utterance. 

E-nGn'cj-VT^ve,  (e-nun'she-H^v)  a.  Declarative  ;  expre* 
sive. 

E-nOn'cj-jSl-tIve-ly,  (e-nun'she-?-ttv-le)  ad.  Declaratively 

$-NtJN'cj-A.-Tp-Ry,*  (e-niin'she-?-tg-re)  a.  Giving  utter 
ance.  Smart. 

5-NURE',T.n.  {Law)  To  become  established  ;  to  be  in  forcft 
Whishaw.  See  Inure. 

t^N-vXs'SAL,  V.  a.  To  make  a  slave  of.  More. 

jlN-vAuLT',*  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vault ;  to  inter.  Swift, 

^N-VEl'GLE,  V.  a.  See  Inveigle. 

^In-vEl'PP,  v.  a.  [envelopper,  Fr.]  [i.  enveloped  ;  pp.  en 
vELOPiNo,  ENTELOPE0.J  To  cover  with  a  wrapper;  to  in 
wrap  ;  to  cover :  to  hide  ;  to  surround  ;  to  line. 

]pN-v£lj'pp,*  n.  [enveloppe  or  envelope,  Fr.]  A  wrapper ;  ft 
covering  for  a  letter,  parcel,  &c. ;  an  envelope.  Barclay^ 
Webster.  Qr^"  The  English  form  of  this  word  is  less  sanc- 
tioned by  authorities  than  might  be  wished.    See  Enve* 

LOPE. 

En-ve-lope',  (ang-ve-lopO  [5n-ve-lop,  S.  W.  J. ;  en've-lop, 
P. ;  an-ve-l5p',  F.  R. ;  eng-ve-lop"',  Ja. ;  en-v6l'yp,  K.  Wb 
Ash^arclay,  Dycke,  Martin ;  en-ve-lop',  J. ;  6ngv05p,  Sm."* 
n.  [Fr.]  A  wrapper;  an  outward  case.-- (J^orf.)  A  mound 
of  earth  raised  to  cover  some  weak  part.  95"  Mo3t  of  the 
English  lexicographers  and  orthoeipists  both  spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  verb  envelop,  and  the  noun  envelope,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  mere  French 
word.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  ;  and  Walk 
er,  though  he  authorizes  Sn-ve-lop',  remarks  that  "  it  ough 
to  be  pronounced  like  the  verb  envelop.** 

jN-vfiL'pP-MfiNT,  n.  Act  of  enveloping ;  a  wrapping ;  per 
plexity ;  entanglement.  Search. 

5N-VfiN'pM,  V.    a.    [i.   ENVENOMED  ;    pp.    ENVENOMING,    EN 

VENOMED.]  To  taint  with  poison;  to  poison;  to  mak< 
odious ;  to  enrage ;  to  exasperate. 
jpN-vfeN'pMED,*  (en-ven'umd)  p.  a.  Filled  with  veuora 
malignant. 
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rJpN-vER'MEjL,  V.  a.  To  dye  red.  Milton. 

EN'vi-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  envied  j  exciting  envy ;  such 

'    as  to  excite  envy  :  very  desirable. 

fiN'vi-^-BLV,*  ad.  In  an  enviable  manner.  Biickingliam. 

En'vi-er,  71.  One  who  envies. 

En'vi-oDs,  a.  Infected  with  envy;  malicious;  pained  by 
the  excellence  or  happiness  of  another ;  jealous. 

En'vi-oGs-ly,  ad.  In  an  envious  manner;  with  envy. 

BN'vi-oDs-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  envious.  Scott. 

^N-vI'rqn,  v.  a,  [enviroimerj  Fr.]  [i.  environed  ;  pp.  en- 
TiRONiNO,  ENVIRONED.]  To  surrouud  ;  to  encompass  ;  to 
enclose  ;  to  encircle ;  to  embrace  j  to  besiege ;  to  hem  in ; 
to  invest.  ' 

tlN-vi'RQN-MfiNT,*  71.  State  of  being  environed.  Holland. 

5n-VFrpn§,  or  £n'vi-r6n§,  [5n-ve-ronz',  S.  J.  E. ;  or.-ve- 
ronz'  or  en-vl'runz,  W. ;  eji-vi'runz,  P.  Wb. ;  an've-ronz, 
F.  i  gn've-runz  or  en-vi'runz,  Ja. ;  Sn've-rSnz,  Sm. ;  5ng- 
ve-ronz' oren-vi'runz,  if.]  n.pl.  [environs jFr.]  The  places 
tliat  surround  or  lie  near  a  town  or  other  place  or  spot  j 
places  near;  neighborhood. 

En-vol'vme,*^  a.  To  form  into  a  volume.  Month.  Rev. 

EN'vof,  n.  [envoys,  Fr.]  A  public  minister  sent  from  one 
government  or  power  to  another  on  a  special  mission,  and 
so  differing  from  an  ambassador ;  a  public  minister  of  sec- 
ond rank ;  a  messenger.  [jFormerly  a  kind  of  postscript. 
Wharton.] 

En'vo^-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  an  envoy.  Coventry. 

ftN'vy,  V.  a.  [cnvier^  Fr.l  [i.  envied  ;  pp.  envying,  en- 
vied.] To  hate  or  dislike  another  for  excellence,  happi- 
ness, or  success  ;  to  grieve  at  the  prosperity  or  excellence 
of  another ;  to  grudge,  gij"  "  The  ancient  pronunciation 
of  this  word  was  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
the  3/ sounded  as  in  eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at 
this  day."  Walker. 

tEN'VY,  V.  n.  To  feel  envy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Eh'vy,  n.  Pain,  vexation,  or  hatred  felt  at  the  sight  of  the 
excellence,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of  others;  rivalry; 
malice ;  malignity. 

En'vv-Ing,  n.  Ill-will ;  malice.  Oalatians  v. 

MPn-wal'lowed,  fen-w51'15d)p.  a.  Wallowing,  denser. 

IgN-WHEEL',  V.  a.  To  encircle.  Shale.  See  Inwheel. 

[jpN-wi'DEN,  (en-wi'dn)  v.  a.  To  make  wider.  Cockeram. 

^N-WOM'^N,*  (en-wum'?n)  v.  a.  To  endow  with  the  qual- 
ities of  woman.  Daniel. 

^IN-WOMB',  (en-w^m')  V.  a.  To  make  pregnant.  Spmser.  To 
bury  ;  to  hide,  as  in  a  womb.  Donne,  [r.] 

5n-wrXp',  v.  a.  To  wrap  up.    See  Inwra-p. 

ppT-WRiP'MENT,  (en-rSp'ment)  n.  A  wrapper.  Shuc^ford. 

En-wreath^*  v.  a.  See  Inwreath. 

EN-WROUGHT',*  (en-r&.wt')  v.  a.  See  Inwrought. 
'p-CENE,*  a.  [fw?  and  jtoiv?.]  {Oeol.)  Relating  to  the 
first  of  the  three  or  four  subdivisions  into  which  the  ter- 
tiary period  of  the  earth  is  divided  by  geologists.  I/yell. 

^-o'L|-4N,  a.  Relating  to  JE,o\m  or  iEolus ;  played  by  the 

'  wind.  —  The  Eolian  harp,  an  instrument,  (so  called  from 
Mollis,  the  heathen  deity  of  the  winds,)  which  is  played 
by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

g-5L'lc,*  n.  The  Eolic  dialect,  verse,  or  music.  Smart. 

^-5L'ic,  a.  Relating  to  ilGolia,  or  the  Greek  dialect  of  ^o- 
lia.  ■ 

g-OL'i-PiLE,  n.  [*?Eo/iw  a.ni  pUa.]  A  hollow  ball  of  metal, 
witti  a  long  pipe,  used  to  show  the  elastic  power  of 
steam. 

t'SN,*  71.  [aiuv.]  A  virtue,  attribute  or  perfection  existing 
throughout  eternity,  in  the  metaphysics  of  Plato.  Cad- 
worth,  —  Written  also  aon. 

E  pXcT,  71.  [liraKTSsA  (Chron.)  The  difference  in  length 
between  solar  and  lunar  time ;  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month,  and  of  the  solar 
year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months. 

6p'a-&6n,*  71.  A  trucWe  in  a  crane  or  such  like  engine. 
Crabb. 

Sp-A'N4^-i.Sp'sis*  n.  [Gr.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
the  word  which  begins  a  sentence  is  repeated  at  the  end 
of  it.  Brande. 

Ep'XrjBH,*  71.  The  governor  of  a  Grecian  province,  ^sh. 

E-pAule',*  71.  (Fort.)  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion.  Brande. 

^-pAule'ment,  m.  [Fr.]  (Fori.) -A- sidework  hastily  raised 
to  cover  cannon  or  men :  —  a  demi-bastion. 

Ep'Au-LfiT,  7t.  [epaulette,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  ornament  for  the 
shoulder  worn  by  military  and  naval  officers ;  a  shoulder- 
knot.  Burke. 

ep'Au-LET-TED,*a.  Furnished  with  epaulets.  Jf.^.  Rev. 

Ep-e-n£t'|C,  a.  [inatvnrtKoi.']  Laudatory;  panegyrical. 
Phillips. 

ip-pfiN'THilE-slS,  n.;  pi.  E-pEn'THE-SEIJ.  lEir£v6e(xig.] 
(Oram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  as  in  the  Latin  rettulit  for  retulit. 

Kpekguve,*  (a-pdrn')  n.  [Fr,]  An  ornamental  stand,  with 
a  large  dish,  for  the  centre  of  a  table.  SmarL 

EP~EX-E-frE'  SIS,*  n.  (BAet.)  A  full  explanation  or  inter- 
pretation, .dsh. 

t  »-£x-¥-(?£t'j-caI'j*  »■  Explanatory;  interpreting.  Ec. 
Reo 


E'PHA,  71.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  dry  measure  containing  thiea 
pecks  and  three  pints. 

E'PhSm^e-ra,  71.  [t(tif\ar)pa,'\  (Med.)  A  fever  whick 
continues  a  day.  —  {Ent.)  An  insect  that  lives  only  on 
day;  an  ephemeran.  See  Efhemerar,  and  Efh£mero-< 

5-ph£m'?-ral,  [e-f?m'5-r5il,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 
e-fe'm?-rgil,  S.]  a.  Relating  to  an  ephemera  or  ephemeran 
diurnal ;  beginning  and  ending  in  a  day ;  short-lived. 

E-Ph£m:'e-ran,*  71,  A  neopterouB insect ;  a  day-fly.  Brands 

5-ph£m'e-rIc,  a.  Ephemeral.  [R,] 

^-PIl£M'E-RtS,   71.     [£(liriix£(HS.]    pi.    £pH-E-M£r'I-DE§.     A 

journal ;  a  diary ;  an  astronomical  almarac ;  a  talje  whic^ 
'assigns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  number  of  succesBive 

days:  —  a  term  applied  to  periodical  literature,  reviewK 

magazines,  Sec 
^-ph1m':e-rIst,  n.   One  who  consults  the  planets;  oL,e 

who  keeps  a  journal ;  a  journalist. 
^^-phEm'e-ron,  n. ;  pi.  e-phjSm'e-ra.  An  msect  or  worm 

that  lives  but  a  day ;  an  ephemeran.  Derham. 
;5-phEm'e-roDs,  a.  Ephemeral.  Burke,  [r.] 
Jgl-PHE'^IAN,  (e-fe'zhstn)  7i.  A  native  of  Ephesus.  [A  disso 

lute  person,  Shak.] 
EpH-f-AL'TE§,n.  [ei/ndArfis.]  (Jlfe(/.)  The  nightmare.  Brand. 
EPH'pD,  rSf'pd,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Bf'fld  or  e'fpd, 

JV.]  n.  [Heb.]  A  sort  of  girdle  or  ornament  worn  by  the 

Hebrew  priests. 
Eph'OR,*?!.  a  Spartan  magistrate.  Mitford.  See  Ephorus. 
£pH'pR-XL-TV,*7i.  The  office  or  term  of  an  ephor.  Mitford 
&PH' Q-Rts*  n.  [ttpopug.]  pi.  Spji'q-kT.  [L.]  The  ephori 

were  five  magistrates  of  Sparta  appointeu  to  balance  and 

check  the  regal  power.  Crabb. 
Ep'jc,  a.  [cTToy.]  Narrative  ;  spoken  or  delivered  in  a  narra 

tive  form,  not  represented  dramatically. 
Ep'ic,  n.  A  narrative  poem,  of  elevated  character,  describ* 

ing  generally  the  exploits  of  heroes,  as  the  Iliad. 
Ep-;-cAr'i-dAN,*  71.  An  equal-footed  crustacean,  Brande 
Ep'I-cXrp,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  external  layer  of  the  pericarp 

P.  Cyc. 
Ep-i-cede',  n.  [iniKfjdtos.]  A  funeral  discourse  or  song 

Donne.  [R.] 
Ep-j-ce'di-^l,*  a.  Elegiac ;  epicedian.  Ec.  Rev. 
Ep-j-ce'dJ-^n,  a.  Elegiac;  mournful.  Cockeram, 
£:p~i-ce' Di-tTM,  n.  [L.]  An  elegy ;  a  funeral  song  or  poena 

Sandys. 
Ep'i-cene,  a.  [epicfflTiiis,  L.]  Common;  of  both  kinds;  ap- 
plied to  Latin  nouns  which,  though  masculine  or  femi 

nine  in  form,  may  be  applied  to  either  gender. 
Ep-i-ce-rXs'tic,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  soften  sharp 

humors.  Crahb. 
Ep-ic-te'TIAN,*  a.  Relating  to  Epictetus.  Smart. 
Ep'j-cure,  71.   [^icureus,  L.]  A  man  given  to  luxury;  a 

luxurious  eater  ;  a  voluptuary  ;  a  sensualist. 
Ep-f-cy-RE'AK,  rSp-e-k^-re'^n,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja,K,  Sm. , 

Sp-e-kn'T^-^n,  fVb.']  n.  A  follower  of  Epicurus ;  one  who 

is  devoted  to  pleasure. 
fip-;-cu-RE'^N,  a.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  a  Greek  philos- 
opher, who  considered  pleasure  as  the  cliief  good : — de- 
voted to  pleasure ;  luxurious. 
Ep-j-CV-Ri3'AN-l§M,*    [ep-e-ku-rS'^n-izm,  K.R.Ash',  ep- 

e-kii're-9n-izm,  Sm.  W6.]   n!  The  doctrine  of  Epicunifl 

or  attachment  to  it.  Bolinsbroke. 
Ep'I-cu-rI^m,  r6p'?-kui-rizm)  n.  Devotion  to  the  luxuries 

of  the  table ;  luxurious  living ;  luxury ;  sensual  pleasure 
Ep'i-c  V-RIZE.  V.  n.  To  devour  like  an  epicure  ;  to  feast ;  to 

profess  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Cudwortli. 
fip'l-CY-cLE,  (ep'?-3l-kl)  71.  [tiri  and  kvkXos.]  A  circle  hav 

ing  its  centre  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle ;  a 

circle  within  another  circle  ;  a  small  orbit  carried  round 

a  larger  one. 
Ep-f-CY'CLolD,  71.  A  curve  line  which  is  generated  by  the 

revolution  of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which 

rolls  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle  either  inter- 
nally or  externally. 
fip-i-CY-ciiOl'DAL,*  «.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  epicv 

cloid.  Francis. 
Ep-i-d£m'}C,*  n.  A  disease  which  attacks  many  persona  a 

the  same  time.  Burke. 
Ep-j-d£m'jc,        )a.  [iirX  and  6r)nog.'\  That  falls  at  once 
Ep-i-Dfiiii'f-CAi', )     upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as  a  dis 

ease  or  pestilence;  generally  prevailing;  affecting  grea* 

numbers  ;  general.  [Boyle. 

Ep-I-dEm'J-cal-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  epidemic 
Ep-j-d£m:'i-cal-n£ss,*  ti.  State  of  being  epidemical.  Ash 
Ep'i-D£M-¥)*  n.  A  disease  which  attacks  several  persons  lU 

the  same  time ;  an  epidemic  disease.  Dung-Hson. 
Ep-J-der'm^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  skin  or  Bark.  Maunu& 
Ep-j-DfeR'MJE-oDs,*  a.  Same  as  epidermic.  Dunglis<r> 
Ep-J-»er'mic,*        )a.  Relating  to  the  epidermis,  sR*  o. 
Ep-i-dSr'mj-cal,*  S      bark.  Dunglison. 

EP-i-DER'MIS,   n.   [tTTi.&EppU.]    pi.   £p-(-DfeR'MI-I)E§.  TL 

cuticle  or  scarf-skin  of  a  man's  body ;  the  bark  or  eiterio* 
coating  of  a  plant. 
Ep-i-dIc'tjc*       \  «.  [^Trf^eiftff]    Displaying;   sbowing 
I  Ep-i-Dlp'T}-c^L,*  \     foith.  V.  Knoz. 
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P  l-DOTK,*Ti,  {Mn,)  A  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized, 
massive,  iind  granular,  and  is  often  found  in  green  pris- 
matic crystals.  Brande. 

SP-f-G^'Aj*  n.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants.  —  Epigaa  repens, 
or  creeping  epigma,  an  evergreen  plant  with  a  fragrant 
flower  ;  the  trailing  arbutus.  Ed.  Ency. 

Ep-i-(;^^'ovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  close  to  the  earth.  Brande. 

EP-j-sAs'TRic,  a.  [fjri  and  yaariip.]  {Jlnat.)  Noting  the 
part  situated  over  or  near  the  abdomen. 

Ep-i-gXs'trq-cele,*  K.  [£7ri,  yacrijp,  and /fjjAr/.]  {Med) 
A  hernia  of  the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

EP'i-(;»-ENE,*  a.  (Crystallography)  Noting  a  form  not  natu- 
ral to  a  substance.  Hamilton. 

&P-i-fS^E'  x/My  n.  [L. ;  ETTt  and  y9\,  Gr.]  Same  as  perigee. 

Ep-i-gl6t'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  epiglottis.  Dunglison, 

Sp~r~&i.6T'TfS,n.  [iiTiyX^Tris.]  (Anat.)  The  fifth  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx,  which  covers  the  aperture  of  the  wind- 
pipe- 

Ep'J-orXm,  n.  {epigrammaj  L.]  [fAn  inscription.]  A  point- 
ed couplet  or  stanza ;  a  short  poem  ending  in  a  point  or 
turn  of  wit. 

Ep-1-gra.m-mXt'ic,        )  a.  Dealing  in  epigrams ;  partak- 

Ep-i-g-ram-mXt'i-cal,  (     ing  of  epigrams  ;  pointed. 

P.p-j-f^RXM'M^-xisT,  71.  A  writer  of  or  dealer  in  epigrams. 

Ep-j-GtrXm'm^-tize,*  v.  a.  To  represent  or  express  by  ep- 
igrams. Ed.  Rev.  [statue,  &c. 

Ep'j-grXph,  n.  [sirtypatb^.]  An  inscription  on  a  building, 

Ep-J-grXph'{CS,*7i,  pi.  The  science  of  inscriptions.  MontJi. 
Rev.  Iry.  P.  Cyc. 

-p!(?'y-NoOs,*  o.  (Bot.)  Growing  upon  the  top  of  the  ova- 
p'l-iifip-sy,  71,  [ETTiXriijjtS')  (Med.)  The  falling  sickness; 
a  disease  of  the  brain  which  causes  persons  aSected  with 
it  to  fall  down  suddenly,  with  a  loss  of  sensation. 

Ep-I-lEp'tic,  a.  Diseased  with  an  epilepsy  ;  convulsed. 

Ep-I-l£p'tJc,*  7u  One  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Farmer. 

Ep-i-LfeP'Tl-c^LL,  0,  Convulsed;  epileptic. 

Ep-j-L£p'Tics,*  7U  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  for  epilepsy.  Crabb. 

Ep-i-L69^'f-c^l,,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  epilogue.  Qu.  Rev. 

(J-pJL'p-i^i^ai,  71.  [iiriXoyiafids]  Computation;  enumera- 
tion. Uregory. 

(I-pIl-q-q-Is'tjc,  u.  Having  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 
Warton.  _ 

jp-piL'Q-9^iZE,  D.  n.  Sc  a.  To  speak  an  epilogue;  to  con- 
clude :  — to  add  in  the  manner  of  an  epilogue. 

Ep'i-lSgue,  (6p'e-15g)  n.  [cTrtAuyo?.]  A  poem  or  speech 
addressed  to  the  spectators  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

Ep'{-Lp-j&uI§E,  (6p'?-l9-|iz)  V.  n.  &,  a.  Milton.   See  Epilo- 

GIZE. 

Ep-i-me'las,'*^  n.  (JlfiTt.)  A  white  precious  stone,  having  a 
blackish  color  over  it.  Crabb. 

Ep-I-n1"ci-on,  (Sp-e-nish'^-yin)  ■».  ItntvlKLov.]  A  song  of 
triumph.   T.  Warton. 

PP-J-NYC'TJS,  11.  [linvvKTU.']  pi.  £p-I-Ntc'TI-DE§.  (Med.) 
A  sore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Wiseman. 

P-p'Ip-]e-d5m']5-trv,*  w.  The  measurement  of  figures  that 
stand  upon  the  same  base.  Maund&r. 

Cl-PlPH'^Ny,  (e-plf?-ne)  ti.  [^n-i^avsia.]  A  festival  cele- 
brated on  the  13th  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star  which 
guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem. 

6p-I-PHP-nb'ma,  71.  [£7ri(^(iJvi)A<u.]  (Rhet.)  An  exclamation ; 
a  smart  sentence  at  the  close  of  a  speech. 

^  pIph'q-r^,  (e-ptf'9-r^)  n.  [i■m^llpa.^  (Med.)  An  impetu- 
ous flux  of  the  humors.  —  (Rhet.)  Vehement  declamation ; 
an  emphatic  repetition. 

Ep-j-PH$L-Lp-sPEB'MOVS,  a.  [from  etti,  ^tJAXdi;,  and  o-tte/)- 
/ua.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  seeds  on  or  at  the  back  of  the 
leaves,  as  ferns. 

EPi-PH^L'Loys,*  a.  [mi  and  0uXXoi'.]  (Bot.)  Growing 
upon  a  leaf.  Brande. 

P-pIph'y-sIs,  (e-pire-sis)  n.  {iiri4>vaig.']  (Med.)  A  sort  of 
articulation  of  the  bones  by  accretion  j  the  part  added  by 
accretion. 

Ep'i-phyte,*  71,  (BoL)  A  plant  found  growing  upon  other 
vegetables  or  trees,  adhering  to  their  bark.  P.  Cyc. 

£p-i-PLEX!xs*  a.  Un-in-XiJf  (f.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  used  when 
^n  I'legant  kind  of  upbraiding  is  employed  to  convince. 
Crabb. 

^PlP'Lp-cE,Ti.  [ETTirXoK^  ]  (Rhet)  A  gradual  rising  of  one 
clauRe  of  a  senteiwe  out  of  another. 

E-PiP'lip-CELE,*  71.  [bKiTrXoov  and  /cijAi/.]  (Med.)  The  her- 
nia of  the  omentum.  Brande. 

E-pIs'cp-PA-cy,  71.  {episcopaiusj  L.]  Church  government  by 
bishops;  the  g;ovemment  of  the  church  by  three  distinct 
orders  of  ministers,  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Jf-Pls'cp-PAL,  a.  [episcopusy  L.]  Belonging  to  episcopacy; 
belonging  to  a  bishop ;  vested  in  a  bishop ;  episcopalian. 

g-pte-cp-PA'LJ-^N,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  episcopacy. 

g-pYs-cp*PA'LJ--^N,*  a.  Relating  to  episcopacy  ;  episcopal. 
Fox. 

g-Pls-cp-PA'Lj-AN-XSM,*  71.  Episcopacy.  Ec.  Rev. 

?-pIs'cp-P^i'-I'¥,  ad.  In  an  episcopal  manner.  Burnet 

fJg!-Pls'C9-PJSNT,*  n.  A  bishop.  Milton. 

^-Pls'cp-FATE,  n.  The  office  of  a  bishop;  a  bishoprir-. 


f]^-Pl8'cp-PSTE,*  V.  n.  To  be  made,  or  to  act  as,  a  bishop 

Wyclierly. 
E-pfe'cp-py,  n.  [iTtKTKoirft.]  Survey;  search.  Milum    [r. 
Ep'J-sode,  a.  [tiTeia66tov.]  An  incidental  narrative,  or  di 

gression  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  ye 

rising  naturally  from  it. 
Ep-f-so'Di-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  episode ;  episodical.  Dr.  Mott, 
Ep~f-35D'ic,        I  a.  Contained  in  an  episode;  pertaining 
Ep-;-s6d'I-cal,  j     to  an  episode. 
Ep-j-s5D'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  way  of  episode.  Bp.  Hurd. 
Ep-i-spXs'tjc,  a.  [im  and  o-n-do).]  Drawing;  blistering 

.Srbuthn^t, 
Ep-j-spXs'tjcs,*  71.  pi  (Med.)  Medicines  to  draw  blisters 

Crabb. 
Ep'i-spSrm,*  71.  Hirt  and  aHpna.]  (BoU)  The  Integumenta 

of  a  seed.  Brande. 
Ep-js-tXx'is,*  71.  [iiriuTa^civ.]  (Med.)  A  bleeding  at  tha 

nose.  Brande. 
Ep-is-th6t'p-n6s,*  tu  [Einffdsv  and  teIvu.]  A  spasraodio 

affection  by  which  the  body  is  bent  forwards.  Brande. 
Ep-I-^TlL'BiTE,*7i.  (.MiTi.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Daiui. 
5-pIs'tle,  (e-pis'sl)  71.    [ini(TToXfi.]    A  letter;  a  writing 

sent ;  an  address  sent  by  an  apostle  to  his  Christian  breth 

ren. 
tJp-Pls'TLER,  (e-pis'ler)  n.  A  writer  of  letters.  Bp.  Hall 

Formerly  the  priest  who  read  the  epistle  at  the  comma 

nion  table. 
;p-Pls'Tp-LA-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  letters  ;  suitable  to  letters ; 

having  the  form  of  letters ;  transacted  by  letters 

f-pKs'Tp-L.teT,*7i.  A  short  epistle  or  letter.  C.Lamb. 
p-is-tGl'i-cal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  epistle.  Bentley 
E-pis'Tp-liizE,  V.  71.  To  write  letters.  Howell.  [R.] 
$-p1s-tp-i*p-g-rXph'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  epistolary  writ- 
ing. Sharpe. 
$-pIs'TRp-PH¥,7i.  [^7rto-r/3o0l7.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  which  con 

eludes  each  member  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  word  or 

phrase. 
Ep'i-STYLE,7i.  l^mcrdXiov.']  (Arch.)  A  mass  of  stone,  &c. 

laid  upon  the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  an  architrave. 
Ep'i-tXph,  (6p'e-taf )  71,  [iinraipiov.l  An  inscription  on  a 

tomb  or  monument  in  honor  of  a  person  deceased. 
Ep-f-TA'pKi-^N,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph.  Milton. 
Ep-i-TXPH'ifc',*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  epitaph.  J 

Taylor. 
Ep'i-tXph-ist,*  71.  A  writer  of  epitaphs.  Fo.  Qw.  Rev. 
^-pIt'a-sIs,  71.  [eTTiritj/Q).]  (RIieL)  An  address  to  the  pa»- 

sions. 
Ep-I-th^-i*a'MI-Om,  m.   [tKidaXafiiov,  Gr. ;  epithalamium 

L.]  A  nuptial  song;  a  congratulatory  poem  on  a  marriage 
Ep-j-thXl'A-my,  71.  A  nuptial  song.  Chudleigh.  [R.] 
Ep'i-THfiMj'n.  [Erndtfia.']   (Med.)  A  lotion  extern^y  ap- 
plied. Browne. 
Ep'i-th£t,  71.  [inWeTov.']  An  adjective  denoting  any  qual 

ity,  good  or  bad ;  a  title ;  a  term  expressing  an  attributs 

or  quality. 
Ep'j-THfiT,  V.  a.  To  entitle  ;  to  describe.  Wbtton.  [R.] 
Ep-f-THfiT'ic,*  a.  Containing  epithets.  Lloyd. 
E-PlTK' E-TON^*  n.  [Gr.]  Epithet.  Shak.  See  Epithet 
tEp';-THlTE,*  71.  A  lazy  vagrant.  Mason. 
Ep-|-thv-Met'{c,*        j  a.  Relating  to  lust  or  animal  paa- 
Ep-i-thv-m£t'{-cal,*  S     sion.  Smart. 
Jg-piT'p-ME,  n.  [ettito/uj.]  pi.  e-pIt'p-m:?^.   Abridgment 

a  compendium;  a  compend ;  a  summary;  compendious 

abstract. 

f-plT'p-MlST,  71.  An  abridger ;  an  epitomizer.  Milton. 
-PlT'p-MiZE,    73.    a.      [i.    EPITOMIZED  J   pp.    EPITOMIZING 

EPITOMIZED.]  To  abridge ;  to  reduce ;  to  condense ;  tn 
abstract  i  to  contract  into  a  narrow  space. 

f-PlT'p-Ml2-ER,  n.  One  who  epitomizes.  Hales. 
P'j-TRITE,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  rhythm.  Beck. 
Ep'j-trite,*  n.   [^TTiTpiTo^.]   (Rhet.)  A  Greek  foot,  con 

sisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three  short.  Crahb. 
j^-PlTf RQ-FEj*  n.  [lirtTpOTTij.^  {J2Ae/.)  A  figure  used  by  an 

orator  when  he  grants  to  an  opponent  something  that  he 

may  deny,  in  order  to  obtain  an  advantage.  Crabb. 
Ep-j-20'an,*  n.  liiri  and  ^aiou.^  (Zool.)  One  of  the  epiioa, 

aclass  of  parasitic  animals  which  infest  fishes,  &c.  Brande 
Ep-i-zp-6x'fC,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Havinganimal  remains  annexed 

Smart. 
Ep-i-zo'p-T¥,*  n.  A  murrain  or  pestilential  disease  among 

cattle.  HamittoTU 
E  PLU'Rf-Bii'S  Vn^M,*  [L.]   One  of  many.  The  motto  o. 

the  Urftted  States.   The  allusion  is  to  the  formation  of 

one  federal  government  out  of  several  independent  states 
Ep'pjEH,  or  E'p6jeH.  [6pVk,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  j  S'pBk 

P.  Wb.i  ep'pk  or  e'p9k,  TV.]  n.  [sn-oxij.]  A  point  of  time 

fixed  or  rendered  remarkable  by  some  historical  event, 

from  which  dates  are  subsequently  numbered ;  era;  pp 

riod ;  date. 
Ep'P-jBHA,  (SpVk?)  "•  Same  as  epoch  prior, 
fip'oDE, 'ffip'od,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.f  ep'od  or  S'pod 

W.  P.]  n.  [into66s.]  The  stanza,  ode,  or  part  of  an  ode. 

which  follows 'the  strophe  and  antistrophe;  an  additional 

ode. 
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^-pSd'ic,*  a   Relating  to  or  like  an  epode.  Beck 

EP-Q-PdIfijjL,*  (Sp-9-pe'y5i)  71.  The  history,  action,  or  fable 
of  an  epic  pnem3  epopee.  HamiltoiL  See  Epopee. 

Jtp-O-PEE',  n.  [ETTUTTotia.]  The  construction,  plan,  or  mate- 
rials of  an  epic  poem  ;  an  epic  poem. 

E  pOs,*  71.  [Gr. ;  epos,  L.]  A  narrative  poem,  as  the  Iliad. 
Smart. 

KPROUVETTE,*  (a'pr6-vSt')  n.  [Fr.J  A  machine  for  prov- 
ing tlie  strength  of  gunpowder.  Brandt. 

I"  P'spM,*  a.  Noting  a  species  of  crystallized  purgative  salts, 
consisting  of  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  found  at  Epsom,  in 
lingliind.   Ure. 

Et''i,-LA--Ry,  a,' Belonging  to  a  feast.  Scott, 

f-I"i»-V-LA'TjpN,  n.  Banquet;  feast.  Browne. 

Ijl-Pd'Lis,*  71.  {iiri  and  obAu.]  {Med.)  A  tubercle  on  the 
gums.  Brande.  [icament.    Wiseman. 

Ep-i;-l6t'ic,  n.  [ewov'\o3tik6s.']  (Med.)  A  cicatrizing  med- 

Ep-V'-lOt'ic,*  a.  Cicatrizing;  nealing.  Brande. 

|JK-Q,UA-E'/L'i-TY,  M.  Evenness  ;  uniformity. 

P'qua-ble;  [e'kwj-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  JVb. ;  6fc'w^- 
bl,  Sm.]  a.  [eqitaMtisy  L.]  Same  in  degree  throughout  its 
jjarts  ;  equal  to  itself;  ever  ,  uniform;  proportionate. 

||K'QUA-ble-nEss,*7i.  State  of  being  equable.  Scott. 

|_K'QUA-BLY,  (e^ltw^-ble)  ad.  In  an  equable  manner 

K^QUAL,  (e'kw^l)  a.  [(sgualisy  L.]  Having  the  same  bulk, 
extent,  value,  degree,  rank,  or  rights;  equable;  even; 
uniform  ;  impartial ;  just ;  adequate ;  proportionate ;  com- 
mensurate;  equivalent. 

E'QU^l,  71.  One  of  the  same  rank,  age,  or  merit;  equality. 

£'Q.U^Ii,  V.    a.     [i.    Eq.UALLED  ;  p;?.     Eq,Ud.LLI»G,    EQUALISED.] 

To  make  equal ;  to  answer  fully  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

5-QUAL'j-TY,  (e-kwol'e-te)  [e-kw51'e-te,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  e-kwaKe-t?,  S.  E.  K.]  n.  State  of  being  equal ;  like- 
ness ;  evenness ;  uniformity. 

■p-Qu^L-j-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  equalizing ;  state  of  equality. 

_  Burke. 

£'QUAL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i,  equalized;  pp.  e^iualizing,  £q.UA]> 

_  izED.]  To  make  even  ;  to  make  equal. 

E'QUAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  equal  manner ;  evenly. 

E^QUAJL-Nfiss,  n.  Equality.  Shak. 

^-QuXn'GV-L-^K.,  a.  See  Equiangular. 

E-Q,UVwIm'i-T¥,  71.  {(Bqiianimitas^  L.]  Evenne.s  o^  mind ; 
a,  disposition  or  temper  not  liable  to  be  elatea  or  de- 
pressed, [mind.  Bp.  Ga*iden. 

■fjp-QUXN'i-MODs,  a.  [aiquanimisy  L.]  Having  evenness  of 

E'QU^NT,*  71.  An  imaginary  circle  in  the  Ptolemaic  astron- 
omy. Brande, 

E-QUa'tiqn,  (e-kwa'shun)  71.  [tE^uare,!*]  Act  of  bringing 

'  things  to  an  equality  ;  a  reduction  of  extremes  to  a  mean 
proportion — {Astroju)  The  reduction  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun  to  the  mean  or  true  time.  —  {Al- 
gebra)  The  expression  of  the  same  quantity  or  value  in 
different  terms ;  as,  2s.  =  36d. 

(j-QUA'tqr,  n.  [mquator^  L.J  (Jistron.)  A  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  of  which  the  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  It  is  so  called 
because,  when  the  sun  is  in  its  plane,  the  days  and  nights 
are  exactly  equal  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also  called  equi- 
'n.octial.  —  \Qeog.)  A  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
which  is  every  where  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles, 
and  divides  the  earth  into  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
_spheres. 

(B-QUJt-TO'Rr  ♦L,*  n.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  contrived 
for  the  purport  of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any  celestial 
object,  of  which  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known,  and  of  keeping  the  object  in  view  for  any  length 
_of  time,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion.  Brande. 

l|E-QU-^-TO'R?-^L,  [e-kW9-to're-5il,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  ek-w?- 
to'r^fLl,  Sm.]  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equator;  conformed  to 
the  equator. 

i|£-ClU^-T6'Rl-^L-LY,*a<i.In  a  line  with  the  equator.  Paley. 

EQ'U?R-R¥,(6k'we-f?  or e-kw6r'e)  [^-kwgr'e,  S.fVE.J.  F. ; 
e'kwer-e,.Ai.  Wb.;  ek'we-r?,  P.  Stw.;  fik'we-r?  or  e-kw§r'e, 
ff.]  n.  [ecwrie,  Fr.]  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  horses  ; 
a  grand  lodge  or  stable  for  horses. 

Eq,'u?-ry,  (Sk'w§-re)  n.  Same  as  equerry   See  Equerrt. 

E'QUM?,*n.;  pi.  £(i'Ul-TE9^*  (ek^ve-tez)  [!..]  Horsemen 
or  knights,  an  order  in  the  ancient  Roman  state   P.  Oyc. 

5 -QJEs'tri-^N,  a.  Belonging  to  homes  or  horsemanship; 
being  on  horseback ,  opposed  to  pedestrian. 

l|E-QUi-AN'GiiEp,*  (e-kw§-ang'gld)  a.  Having  equal  angles. 
_BoyU 

•|E-QUJ  XN'sv-l-frii)  °"  {(Bquus  and  angnlusj  L.]  Having 
equal  angles. 

(E'Q,Uf-CRO'it-$.i<,  a.  [(Bguus  and  crusy  L.]  Having  equal 
legs ;  isosceles. 

!I^E-QUj-cRtTRE',  (C-fcnj ^trtSr')  a.  Equicrural.  Digby. 

'■E-QU(-r)lF'F?a-EN"c,*tt.  Having  equal  differences.  Crabb. 

JE-Qui-Dls'TANCE,  71  Gqual  distance  or  remoteness.  Bp. 
HaU. 

\v.  Qt'l-Dls'TANT.  [e-kwe-dis't?nt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  R. ; 
ck"We-dis't?nt    Sm.]  a.  [mquv^  and  distansy  L.]  Being 
p<indliy  distant;  at  the  same  distance. 
it-^lV i-Dls' T^JHT-LYf  ad.  At  the  same  distance.  Browne, 


l|£-QUi-FOR'Mj-T¥,  71.  [cequus  ana  *bm«i,  L.]  Equal  unifiit 
mity  ;  uniform  equality.  Browne, 

IIe-Qui-lXt^er-^,  a.  Having  all  sides  equal. 
e-qu;-l1t'er-^,  n.  A  figure  of  equal  sides,  Herbert. 
|e-QU{-LI'BRATE,  v.  a.  Ti.  eciuilibrated  ;  pp.  squiUBHAV 
iNO,  EQUILIBRATED.]  1^0  balance  equally.  Boyle. 
E-QUf-Lf-BRA'TipK,  71.  Equipoise ;  even  balance.  Brownt 
E-dui-LlB'RI-otJs,  a.  Equally  poised-  OlanvUle.  [r.] 
E-QUI-l1b'ri-oOs-LV»  o^ti-  In  equipoise.  Browne.  [R.] 

Ig-QUlL'j-BRiST,  71.  One  that  balances  equally.  Orxmger 

'  E-qui-lIb'ri-ty,  71.  Equality  of  weight.  Cockeram.  [R  J 
e-quJ-lXb'eJ[-Om,  n.  JL.\  pi.  L.  E-qui-LlBi Ri-A ;  Eds, 
e-qui-lI;  lI-Dm^.  Equipoise;  equality  of  weight;  bal* 
ance  of  power  or  weight ;  just  poise  or  balance. — Jn  equU 
librio,  [L.]  in  a  state  of  equipoise  or  even  balance. 

1|e-q.uj-mOl'tj-pi.e,*  71.  Any  number  or  quantity  multi- 
plied  by  the  same  number  as  another.  Brande. 

5-QUI'nal,  a.  Relating  to  a  horse.  Todd. 

E'QUINE,'^  a.  Equinal ;  relating  to  a  horse.  Smart. 

llfE-QUl-rf^^'ES-SA-RYfO.  [iBquus  and  nece&iarius J  lu'lEqaal- 
ly  needful.  Hudihras. 

||E-Qui-n6c'tial,  (S-kwe-nok'sh&l)  [e-kwe-niSk'sh?!,  S 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  6k-we-n5k'sh5il,  S?7i,J  n,  (Mstron  ) 
The  great  line  or  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  with 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  It  is  now  commonly  called 
_the  equator.     See  Equator. 

||e-Q.UI-n5c'tial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes,  to  the 
time  of  the  equinox,  or  to  the  regions  under  the  equinoc- 
tial line.  —  Equinoctial  points,  the  two  opposite  points  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  in  which  the  ecliptic  and  the  equatoi 
intersect  each  other ;  one  being  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  the  other  In  the  first  point  of  Libra. 

||E-QUJ-w6c'tial-ly,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial 

||e'QUI-n6x,  [S'kwe-noks,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.;  ek'we- 
n5ks,  Sm.]  n.  [cequus  and  noz,  L.l  The  intersection  of  tha 
equator  and  ecliptic;  equinoctial  point;  the  precise  time 
in  which  the  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries  or  Libra, 
when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  The  vernal  equinox 
is  about  the  21st  of  March  ;  the  autumnal,  about  the  21fm 
_of  September,  —  Equinoctial  wind. 

llE-QUl-Nu'iff^E-^NT,  a.  [teguus  and  numervs,  L.]  Having 
the  same  number.  Arbuthnot.  [R-] 

^-QUlp',  (e-kwip')  V,  a.  {equiperj  Fr.]  [i.  equipped  ;  pp 
EQUIPPING,  EQUIPPED.]  To  fit,  as  a  ship  for  sea  ^  to  fur 
nish  for  a  horseman  ;  to  accoutre ;  to  dress  out ;  to  fit ;  tc 
prepare ;  to  qualify. 

£q'UI-pa^e,  (6k'we-p?ij)  71.  \6quipage,Yr.]  Furniture  for  a 
horseman,  a  military  man,  or  a  traveller ;  a  carriage ;  a^ 
tendance  ;  retinue;  accoutrements;  apparatus;  equipment 

Eq'UI-paged,  (ek'we-pgijd)  a.  Accoutred.  Spenser, 

l|E-(luj-P£N'DEN-cy,'7i,  Act  of  hanging  in  equipoise.  South 

Jp-Qutp'MENT,?!.  Act  of  equipping;  state  ofbeingequipped 
^accoutrement ;  equipage. 

llE'QUl-POlsE,  [e'kwe-polz,  S,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  ,•  gk' 
we-pBiz,  Sm.]  n.  Equality  of  weight ;  equilibrium.  Qlan 
viile. 

|Ie-(1UJ-p6l'l?nce,  [e-kwe-pol'lens,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. . 
€k-we-pQl'lens,  iSm.j7t.  [te^uu^  and  poZZeittta,  L.]  Equality 
of  force  or  power. 

|IE-qui-p6l'IjEN-cy,  71.  EquipoUence.  Pdleig, 

t|E:-Qui-p6L'LENT,  a.  [fflffuipoZZe/w,  L.]  Having  equal  power 
_equivalent.  Bacon. 

E-qui-pol'lent-ly,  ad.  Equivalently.  Barrow. 
E-QuJ-pQn'der-ance,  }  n.  Equality  of  weight  ;equipoisfl 
E-QUf-PON'DER-AN-CY,  \      Bailey. 

E>QUi-p6N'DEBr-ANT,  a.  Being  of  the  same  weight.  Ra^ 
t_E-QtJi-p6N'DER-ATE,  V.  71.  To  Weigh  equal.  fViUdns. 
e-QUJ-p6n'd]?r-oGs,*  a.  Having  equal  weight.  Ash, 
tE-<auj-p6N'Di-oDs,  fl.  Equal  on  either  part.  OlanviUe 
e-QUI-rXd'i-cal,*  a.  Equally  radical    Coleridge. 
E-CIU|-r5'tal,*  a.  Having  equal  rotation ;  having  whee.s 
of  equal  size.  W,  Ency. 

Eq-uj-s£t'tc,*  (Sk-we-set'ik)  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  from  the  eguisetamjluviatile.  P.  Cyc 

ll^-QUls'O-N^NCE,*  71,  An  equal  sounding.  Smart. 

EQ'UJ-ta-ble,  (fik'we-tgi-bl)  o.  [iquitable^  Fr.]  Just;rightf 
due  to  justice;  lovmg  justice;  impartial;  fair;  honest; 
reasonable. 

fiQ'uf-T^-BLE-Kfiss,  %.  Justness,  Locke. 

£q'uj-ta,-blv,  (6k'we-t9-ble)  ad.  Justly;  impartially. 

Eq'ui-tXn-cy,*  (6k'we-ttn-se)  n.  Horsemanship.  Booth. 

EQ'ui-TXNT,*  (gk'we-tint)  a.  Riding  on  horseback.  Smart 
—  {Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  so  arranged  that  the  base  oi 
each  is  inclosed  within  the  opposite  base  of  that  which  n 
next  below  it,  as  in  the  iris.  P.  Cyc. 

Eq,-U(-ta'ti0N,  (6k-we-ta'shun)  n,  \6qmtation,  Fr.]  Ac* 
of  riding  on  horseback  ;  horsemanship.  BostoelL 

EQ'uj-Ty,  {fik'we-te)  n.  [is^itaa,  L.]  Justice ;  rectitude 
right;  honesty;  impartiality.  -{Law)  The  correction  oi 
common  law  in  cases  in  which  it  is  deficient.  A  court  ol 
equity  is  a  court  of  chancery, 

5-QUlv'^-LfiNCE,   j  n    [mquus  and  valeo.,  L.]   Equality  o. 

^-QUlVvL^N-cy,  i     power  or  worth.  Hammond. 
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fB-QuTv'Vi.fiNCE,t».o.  To  be  equal  to   Browne. 

l-CHJlV'VLfiNT,  a.  Equal  in  value,  excellence,  weight, 
force,  or  power ;  equal ;  commensurate ;  of  the  same  im- 
port or  meaning. 

g-Qutv'vLfiNT,  7u  A  thing  of  the  same  weight  or  value. 

t-QuIv  ^-l£nt-lv,  ad.  In  an  equivalent  manner.  SkelUnu 
'QUJ-vXLVE,*a.  Having  equal  valves.  Pennant. 

g-QUlv'p-CAL,  (?-kwlv'9-k?il)  a.  [mquivoats,  L.]  Of  doubt- 
ful signification  ;  ambiguous ;  having  a  double  sense  j  un- 
certain ;  doubtful. 

f^-QUlv'p-CAL,  n.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning.  Dennis. 

5-QUiv'p-c^L-LY,  ad.  In  an  equivocal  manner;  ambigu- 
ously. 

p-QUiv'p-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  Ambiguity;  double  meaning. 

^-(,i"'(v  9-CATE,    V.    n.  [aquivoco^   I,.]    [i.  equivocated; 

fp.    EHUIVOCATINQ,     EQUIVOCATED.]      To    Use    WOrds    Of 

double  meaning ;  to  use  equivocal  expressions  ;  to  quib- 
bla  ;  to  evade ;  to  prevaricate. 

?-QUiv'p-CATE,  V.  a.  To  render  equivocal.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

^-quYv-p-ca'tiqn,  n.  [tsquivocatio,  h.]  Act  of  equivocating ; 
ambiguity  of  speech  ;  a  quibble. 

5-QUlv'p-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  equivocates. 

Eq'ui-voke,  (§k'we-v6k)  [ek'we-vok,  K.  Sm.  ;  e'kwe- 
vok,  Ja.  Wb.'\  n.  [iqnivoquef  I*r.]  An  ambiguous  ex- 
pression ;  a  quibble  ;  equivocation. 

EQcrzFOQtTE,  (a'ke-v6k')K.  [Fr.l  See  Equivoke. 

?-QUlv'p-ROCs,*  a.  Feeding  on  horse-flesh.  Smart. 

ER,  a  syllable  in  the  middle  of  names  of  places,  comes  by 
contraction  from  the  Saxon  wara^  dwellers.  Qibson.  —  At 
the  end  of  a  word,  it  notes  the  inhabitant  of  a  place ;  as, 
Londmier. 

E'r^,  71.  [(Era,  L.]  The  account  of  time,  or  a  series  of  years, 
from  any  particular  date  or  epoch ;  the  point  of  time  at 
which  the  reckoning  begins ;  an  epoch  ;  a  period  ;  date. 
^-ra'dI-ate,  v.  n.  To  shoot  like  a  ray.  Mare. 

>;g-RA-DJ-A'TlpN,  n.  Emission  of  radiance.  K.  Charles. 

J1-rXd'I-CATE,  V,  a,  [eradico,  L.]  [i,  eradicated;  pp. 
ERADicATiNo,  ERADICATED.]  To  pull  up  by  the  root ;  to 
completely  destroy ;  to  end  ;  to  extirpate ;  to  root  out ;  to 
exterminate. 

jl-RXD-i-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  eradicating ;  state  of  being 
eradicated ;  destruction. 

I^I-rXd'i-c^-tTve,  a.  Curing  radically;  driving  quite  away. 

ig-RXD'i-CA-TlVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  cures  radically. 

e-kAjv' tse-mPm,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  acanthaceous 
plants,  with  showy  purple  flowers.  P.  Cyc 

E-Rlrf'  THIS,*  71.  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

{1-rase',  v.  a.  fj.  erased;  j:^.  ERASING,  erased.]  To  de- 
stroy ;  to  exscind  ;  to  rase  ;  to  blot  out;  to  efface;  to  ob- 
literate ;  to  cancel ;  to  expunge ;  to  rub  out. 

E-rase'ment,  n.  Act  of  erasing;  erasure  ;  destruction. 

ig-RA'sipN,*  (^-ra'zhun)  n.  The  act  of  erasing.  Smart. 

^-RXs^TlAN,*(e-rSlst'y9n)  n.  A  follower  of  Thomas  Erastus, 
who  denied  the  power  of  the  church  to  discipline  its 
members. 

ip-RXs'Ti^N-T9M,*(e-rast'ygin-Szm)  juThe  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Erastians.  Leslie. 

E-BA$'tRE,  (e-ra'zhtSr)  ti.  Act  of  erasing;  rasure. 

;[Ere,  (ir)  [af,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  dr,  P. ;  er,  S.  E.]  ad. 
Before;  sooner  than.  Shak.  [Antiquated.] 

iiEre,  (ir)  prep.  Before.  Dryden,  [Poetical  and  rare.] 

||tERE-l.5Na',  (&r-lQngO  ad.  Before  a  long  time  had  elapsed. 


tERE-NOAfl'^',  (ir-nbflO  ad.  Before  this  time.  Dryden. 
fERE-WHlLE',  (4r-hwil')     )  ad.   Some  time  ago ;  before 
tERE-WHiLE§,  (ir-hwllzO  )     now.  SJiak. 

ER'E-Bi^s,*  n.  [L.]  The  lower  world;  hell;  darkness. 
SJuik. 

^l-RficT',  (e-rektO  "O.  a.  [erectasy  L.]  \i.  erected  ;  pp, 
ERECTING,'  ERECTED.]  To  place  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon  ;  to  raise,  as  a  monument ;  to  build ;  to  exalt ;  to 
lift  up  ;  to  set  up;  to  elevate  ;  to  construct;  to  institute  ; 
to  found ;  to  encourage;  to  animate. 

E-RfiCT',  (e-rSktO  v.  n.  To  rise  upright.  Milton,  [r.] 

^-r£ct',  a.  Upright,  not  leaning;  standing,  not  prone; 
directed  upwards;  bold;  confident;  vigorous;  not  de- 
pressed. 

E-BficT'ED,  p.  a.  Elevated  ;  raised  up ;  noble.  Milton. 

f-Rfic'TipN,  n.  Act  of  erecting  or  building;  state  of  being 
raised  ;  a  structure  ;  elevation  ;  construction  ;  excite- 
ment. 

5-r£c'tite,  a.  Raising;  lifting  up.  Cotgra-oe. 

jg-RficT'LY,*  ad.  In  an  erect  posture.  Smart. 

E-r£ct'ness,  n.  State  of  being  erect. 

E-r£ct'pr.  n.  He  or  that  which  erects ;  a  muscle. 

BR-E-MA-cXV sis^*  n.  Putrefaction;  a  change  which 
vegetables  undergo  after  death.  Farm.  Ency. 

fER'E-MlT-ApE,  Tu  A  hermitage.  Shelton. 

Er'e-mite,'  n.  (eremitaj  L-]  A  hermit.  Raleigh, — (Min.)  A 
mineral,  called  also  monazite. 

6r-e-mIt'JC,*  o.  Same  as  eremititaL  Scott. 

Er-e-mIt'j-cal,  o.  Solitary ;  hermitical.  Bp.  Hall. 

f£-R¥P-TA'TlpN,  n.  [erepto^  L.]  A  creepmg  forth.  Bai- 
ley. 


f-Rfip'TipN,  ft   A  snatching  away  by  force.  Cicfteran 
R'E-THllJM,*  n.  [erethiamusy  L.]  (Med.)  An  ii  -itable  stwtt 

of  the  constitution ;  irritation.  Dwnglison. 
ER'GOf  ad,  [L,]  (Logic)  Therefore;  conaequei  tly. 
T&r'qqTj  n,  A  substance  like  soft  horn  behind  the  pastern 

joint  of  a  horse  :  —  a  morbid  and  poisonous  excrescence 

in  rye  or  grain  ;  spur  of  rye. 
fftR'GpT,  V.  n.  [ergo,  L.]   To  draw  conclusions  logically 

ffewyL 
feR'&pT-I§M,  71.   A  conclusion  logically  deduced    Broume 

A  disease  in  grain ;  ergot. 
IEr'j-XjBh,  (er'e-ak)  n.  [Irish]  A  pecuniary  fi;  e.  Spender 
JE-Ri'OAj*n.  [eiiFiKn.]  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  beau 

tiful  flowering  plants,  embracing  the  heaths.  P.  Cyc. 
5-RIc'THI-AN,*  71.  Ericthus.  Brande.  See  Ericthus. 
e,-r1c' THi/Sj*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod 
_  crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  tropical  ocean.  ^Brande 
e'rin,  [e'rjn  or  er'jn,  K.  f  6r'in,  Eamshaw.]  n.  [Irish  ]  Ire- 
land.   Campbell. 
5-RtN'GO,  (e-ring'go)  n.  [npiyytov.]  A  genus  of  plants  of 

several  species ;  sea-holly. 
Cr-I'5ivi'e-ter,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  for  measurinf 

the  diameter  of  minute  particles.  Young. 
:&R-i-'QpH' q-rGm,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  sedge-like  plant.  P  Cyc 
E-RjtPH'E-Aj*  71.   (Zool.)   A  genus  of  short-tailed  crusta- 
ceans. P.  Cyc. 
t5-E-ls'Tjc,  a,  Eristical ;  controversial.  Life  of  Fermin. 
fjp-Rls'TJ-c^,  a.    [ipts.}    Controversial;  relating  to  dia 

putes.  Sp.  Parker. 
E'Rlx,*  or  E'R*x,*  n.   (Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents.   P 

Oyc. 
|ERKE,  (e'rk)  a.  [depy6^.']  Idle;  lazy;  slothful.  Cluiucer. 
er'me-lIn,  n.  An  ermine.  Sidney,  See  Ermine. 
ER'MINE,  (er'mjn)  n.    [herminc.  Ft.]  An  animal  about  th 

size  of  a  squirrel,  resembling  the  weasel,  and  valued  for 

its  fur;  the  fur  of  ermine ;  the  emblem,  oflice,  or  dignity 

of  a  judge. 
ER'M|NED,  (Sr'mjnd)  a.  Clothed  with  ermine.  Pope. 
er'ne,  )  Prom  the  Saxon  em,  earn,  a  cottage,  or  place  of 
Er'PN-  (     retirement.  CHhson's  Camden. 
^-KOJi'R',  V.  a.  [erodo,  L.]  \i.  eroded  ;  pp.  eroding,  erod 

ED.]  To  eat  from  or  away  ;  to  canker  or  eat  away ;  to  co^ 

rode.  Bacon, 
tER'p-GATE,  73.  a.  [erogo,  L.]  To  give.  Bp.  Patrick. 
ffiR-p-Q-A'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  giving  ;  distribution,  ^r  T.  Elyot 
^-rose',*  n,  (Bot.)  Having  small  sinuses  around  the  mat 

gin,  as  if  gnawed.  Smart, 
5-Ro'9ipN,  (e-ro'zhun)  n.  [erosiOj  L.]  Act  of  eroding  ;  coi 

rosion.  JlrbutAnot, 
^-KQT'iCy*  n.  An  amorous  poem,  or  one  treating  of  love 


^-rot'jc,        )  a.    [ipixiriK6s.']    Relating  to  the  passion  ol 
^g-ROT'l-C^Ii,  i     love ;  treating  of  love ;  amorous ;  lustful 

Burton. 
ER-PE-T6L'p-<j^V,*  71.   [tpTTErds  and  \6yog.]  (Zool)  Tha 

branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles;  — 

divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  orders  :    1st,  chelonians,  tor 

toises,  turtles,  &:c. ;  Sd,  saurians,  lizards,  crocodiles,  &.c 

3d,   ophidians,  slow-worms,  serpents,  &c ;  4th.  batrachi 

ans,  frogs,  toads,  newts,  &:c.  —  It  is  also  written  herpetol 

ogy.  Brande. 
ERR,  (6r)  V.  n,  \erro,  L.]  \i.  ebred  ;  pp.  erring,  erred. 

To  wander ;  to  ramble ;  to  commit  errors  ;  to  mistake 

to  blunder ;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way  or  from  rect 

tude. 
fifiRR,  V.  a.  To  mislead;  to  cause  to  err.  Burton. 
ffiRR'^-BLE,  0.  Liable  to  err.  Bailey. 
TfiRR'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  LJableness  to  error.  Mountague. 
Er'rand,   [gr'r&nd,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ar'rjind,  S.  tV. 

Sr'r^nd  or  Sr'r^md,  F.]  n.  A  message ;  a  mandate  ;  a  mis 

sion ;  a  commission. 
Er'R^Kd-Bo?,*  71.  On£  employed  as  a  messenger.  Twed- 

delL 
Er'rakt,  a.  [errttTis,  L.]  Wandering  ;  roving  ;  rambling 

—  vile;  worthless;  arrant.  — (Lazo)  Itinerant,  applied  t» 

judges,  &c.,_who  go  the  circuit. 
Er'rant-Knight,*  tu  a  knight-errant.  Congrcve. 
ER^R^NT-Ry,  n.  An  errant  or  wandering  state  ;  act  of  wan 

dering  ;  the  employment  of  a  knight-errant ;  knight-er 

rantry.    See  Kkight-Errantry. 
ER-Ra'ta,  n.pl,  [L.]  (erratum,  sing.)  The  errors  or  mi* 

takes  in  printing,  inserted  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  tho 

book. 
J^R-rXt'icj  a.  [err aticus,  Ij.]  Wandering;  uncertain;  de 

viating  from  the  right  way  ;  erroneous  ;  iiTegular. 
JEr-rXt'ic,  71.  A  rogue  ;  a  wanderer.  Cockeram. 
£r-rXt'|-cal,  a.  Uncertain ;  erratic.  Bp.  Sail, 
^jR-rXt'i-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  an  erratic  manner. 
5B-BXT'j-CAL-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  erratic,  jlsh. 
\^B^TLA.'TlQN,n.  A  Wandering  to  and  fro.  Cockeram. 
^RrRA'Tipiff,  n.  [L.]    pi.  eRt-ra'ta.  An  error  in  writiif 

or  printing :  chiefly  used  in  the  plural.  See  Errata. 
Er'rhine,  (Sr'rin)   n.   lip^ivov.]     (Med.)     A  medicina 
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fcR'RHiNE,*  a.  That  is  snuffed  up  by  the  nose  j  prbmoting 
a  discharge  from  the  nose.  Loudon. 

Srr'jng,  a.  Wandering ;  misled  by  error ;  liable  to  err. 

pR-RO'N?-oOs,  a.  Having  or  partaking  of  error ;  incorrect  j 

^  mistaking ;  misled  by  error ;  mistaken ;  false  ;  untrue. 

ER-Ro'NE-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  erroneous  manner. 

gR-R5'N¥-ot)s-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  erroneous. 

kr'rqr,  71.  [error,  L.]  Deviation  from  rectitude  or  truth; 
mistake  ;  a  blunder;  a  fault;  an  offence;  sin.  —  (Law) 
A  writ  of  error  is  one  which  authorities  the  judges  of  a 
superior  court  to  examine  a  record  on  which  judgment 
has  been  given  in  an  inferior  court,  on  an  allegation  of 
error  in  pleading  a  process,  &c.j  and  to  affirm  or  reverse 
the  same.  —  A  mistake  in  pleadmg,  or  in  the  process. 

Er'rqr-1'st,*  n.  One  who  is  in  error.  Ed.  Rev. 

KRS,  71.  A  plant ;  bitter  vetch. 

i£RSE,  71.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  Gaels  or 
Celts,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

teasE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ancient  Scotch,  Perry, 

ERSH,  71.  The  stubble  after  corn  is  cut.  [Local.] 

ERST,  ad.  [superlative  of  ere.]  First;  in  the  beginning; 
once ;  formerly  j  before ;  till  now.  Milton.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical. ]_ 

tERST'wHiLE,  od.  Till  then ;  aforetime.  OlanvUle. 

ER-V-b£&'c]^nce,  )  n,  [erubescentiaj  L.]  Act  of  growing 

6r-v-b£s'c¥N-cy,  i     red  ;  redness ;  a  blush. 

Er-v-b£s'cent,  a.  Reddish;  inclining  to  redness, 

E-R&CAy*  n.  [L.]  {EiU.)  A  worm;  a  caterpillar,  —  The 

larva  state  of'lnsects.  Loudon. 
]p-RCCT',  V.  a.  [&nicto,  L.]  To  belch ;  to  throw  from  the 
stomach.  Bailey. 

g-RDc'TATE,  i;.  a.  To  belch;  to  vomit  forth.  Howell.  [R.] 

Er-VC-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  belching ;  a  belch.  Sajp. 

(|Er'V-DITE,  orfiR'V-DlTE,  [er'y-dit,  Jfl.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  i 
er-i.i-dit',  W. ;  Sr'y-dit,  P.]  a.  Having  erudition  j  learned ; 
conversant  with  books.  Sir  T.  More. 

U£R'V-l>iTE-.Ly,*ad.  With  erudition  ;  learnedly.  Scott. 
Er'v-i>ite-n¥ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  erudite.  Col&- 
ridge. 
Er-v-dI"ti9N,  (er-u-dish'un)  n.    Learning ;  knowledge 

obtained  from  books ;  literature. 
j1-rO'<J{-no15s,  a.  {(Brugmosus^  L.]  Partaking  of  copper. 
5I-R0p'TipN,  (e-rup'shun)  n.  [erwptio,  L.]  Act  of  bursting 
forth ;   emission ;  sudden  hostile  excursion ;  explosion  ; 
a  breaking  out ;  efflorescence;  pustules. 

f-ROp'TiVE,  a.  Bursting  forth;  having  eruption. 
R-y-MXuf'THj-AN  *  a.  Belonging  to  lirymanthus.  .ash. 

E-rSn'g-o,  71.  SeeERiNGo. 

ER'Y-On,*  71.  {Oeol.)  A  fossil  crustacean  animal.  P.  Cyc, 

Er-T-sIp'^-l^s,  n.  [ipvcitreXas.']  (Jtfed.)  A  disease,  vulgarly 
called  St.  .anthony^s  fire,  whicn  consists  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  a  swelling  of  the  part,  heat,  redness, 
and  pain. 

Cr-V-s;'-p£i<'a.-^oOs,  u.  Relating  to  erysipelas.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

Sr-Y-the'M^.,*  n.  [tpvdaivoi,]  (Med.)  A  superficial  red- 
ness of  the  skin,  resembling  erysipelas,  P.  Cyc. 

£^v-ti£RJe'4,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  annual  plants.  P. 
Cyc. 

£r-y-tb:ri' N4.,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  genus  of  tropical 
and  tuberous  herbs,  P.  Cyc 

^-MiltTS' RQ-fi£if.*  n.  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  matter 
found  in  diseased  bile.  P.  Cyc. 

PiR-Y-THRO' m~tM,*  n.  A  plantj  the  dog's-tooth  violet. 
P.  Cyc.  —  Vanadium,  a  kind  of  metal.  Brande. 

Es-c^-LASE',  71.  [Fr.]  (MiL)  The  act  of  scaling  the  walla 
of  a  fortification  by  the  use  of  scaling  ladders  j  a  scaling 
ladder. 

EscAL'pP,  (skol'lpp)  n.  A  shell-fish.  Ray.  See  Scallop. 

fts-CA-PADE',  n.  [Fr.]  Irregular  motion  of  a  horse  j  a 
misdemeanor  ;  a  fault.  Dryden. 

(Is-CAPE',  v.  a.  [echapper,  Fr.]  [i.  EacAPED  ;  pp.  escaping, 
ESCAPED.]  To  flee  from ;  to  obtain  exemption  from ;  to 
avoid ;  to  pass  by  without  observing ;  to  shun ;  to 
elude. 

Es-CAPE',  -0.  n.  To  fly ;  to  avoid  danger  or  punishment. 

^s-cape',  71.  Flight;  act  of  getting  out  of  danger;  excur- 
sion; sally;  an  oversight:  elusion.  —  (Zaw)  Violent  or 
privy  evasion  out  of  some  -lawful  restraint.  Cowel.  —  The 
deliverance  of  a  person  out  of  prison  before  he  is  enti- 
tled to  deliverance.  Bouvier. 

$s-cape'M?nt,*  n.  Escape.  Perry.  —  That  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  or  clock,  by  which  the  circulating 
motion  of  the  wheels  ia  converted  into  a  vibrating  mo- 
tion, Brande. 

Es-CAP'ER,  n.  One  who  gets  out  of  danger. 

gs-CAP'jNG-,  n.  Avoidance  of  danger.  Kzra. 

ESCAR&ATOZRE,  (e8~k:ix-g9^tW6x')  71,  [Fr.]  A  nursery  of 
snails.  Addison. 

JIs-cXrp',  V,  a.  lescarpery  Fr.]  {Mil.)  To  slope  down. 
CarUton. 

5 s-cXrp',*  n.  (Fort.)  The  side  of  a  ditch  surrounding  or 
in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  a  ram- 
part ;  a  scarp.  P.  Cyc 


J^s-cXrp'MENT,*  71.  (GeoL)  The  abm     face  of  a  ridge  ol 

high  land.  Lyell 
EscH-^-LdT',  [sh^-liSt'   S.  W.  P.  J.  I    Jo.  K. ;  6flh-gi-15t . 

Sm,']  71.  [echatottCj  Fr.J  A  plant.    See  Shallot. 
Es'jEH^R,  (6s'k?r)  n.    [ecxapa.]    {Med.)    A  crujt  or  scat 

made  on  the  flesh  by  a  burn  or  some  caustic  applica- 
tion. 
Es--£HA-r5t'ic,  (€s~k9-r5t'jk)  a.  Caustic;  searing;  tend 

ing  to  sear  or  burn  the  skin. 
Es-jBHA-Rdx'iC,  (€s-k^-r5t'ik)  n.  A  caustic  application. 
£&.eHA-T6L/Q-^¥,*  71.  [saxfiTos  and  XSyos.j  The  doctrine 

of  the  last  things.  Prof.  O.  Bush. 
Jps-CHEAT^  Tt,  [escheoirj  old  Fr.]  (Law)  That  which  falls  oi 

lapses  to  the  original  proprietor,  or  to  the  state,  as  landa 

or  other  property  by  the  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture 

a  writ  to  recover  escheats. 
^S-CH£AT^   V.  n.  [i.   escheated;   pp.   escheatiho,    e* 

CHEATED.]  To  be  forfeited  by  failure  of  heirs. 
5S-CHEAT',  V.  a.  To  forfeit.  Bp.  HaU. 

fs-CHEAT'^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  escheat.  Cot^ave. 
s-cHEAT^^9^E,  71.    The  right  of  succession  to  an  ea 
cheat. 

]^s-CHEAT'QR,  71.  An  officer  who  observes  escheata 
CoweL 

j|]ps-cHEW',  (es-chti')  V.  a.  [esckouioen,  Teut.]  [i.  eschew 
ED ;  pp.  ESCHEWING,  ESCHEWED.]  To  fly;  to  avoid ;  '<o 
elude ;  to  shun.  Spenser.  —  Southey.  J):^  This  is  an  oP 
word  and  somewhat  antiquated,  but  not  obsolete. 

||5s-CHEw'^R,*  71.  One  who  eschews.  Coleridge. 

Pls-CHEW'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  eschewing.  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

Es'jeHY-NlTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  Dana. 

fs-c6cH'EpN,  71.    See  Escutcheon.  PFarton. 
s'coRT,  n.  [escortef  Fr.]  A  convoy ;  a  guard  from  place  to 
place ;  a  retinue ;  a  company  of  armed  men  attending  on 
a  person  as  a  guard  or  a  distinction. 

5S-C0RT',  7?.  a.    [i.  ESCORTED  ;  jpp.    ESCORTING,    E8C0ETED.J 

To  attend  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  convoy.  War' 

ton. 
|5s-c5t',  n.   [old   Fr.,  at  present  ecot.}    A  tax;  a  reck 

oning. —  It  is  now  shortened  into  scotj  and  forms  a  part 

of  the  phrase  scot  and  lot.  See  Scot. 
l^s-cdT',  t).  a.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for ;  to  support.  Shak. 
\jB:s~cdi)'2^f  n.  [escoute,  old  Fr.]  Persons  sent  for  intelli- 
gence. Hayward.  Now  scout. 
t^s-CRlPT',  71.   [escript,  old  Fr.]  A  writing ;  a  schedule 

Cockeram. 
EsoRiTOiREj   ^s-kre-twiirO   [§s-kru-tor',   S.  W.   J.    E.; 

skri^-tor',  F. ;  gs-kry-twttr',  Ja.  K. ;  Ss-kre-twar',  Sm.]  n. 

[old  Fr.]  A  box  or  bureau  which  forms   a  desk   for 

writing. 
Es-crj-to'rj-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  an  escritoire.  Cowper, 
Jgls-CROW',"^  n.  (Law)    A  conditional  instrument.   £2aeJfc- 

stone. 
Es'cv--^<?E,  n.  (Feudal  law)  Tenure  by  knight  service  j  a 

pecuniEuy  satisfaction  paid  in  lieu  of  military  service  by 

tenants  in  chivalry ;  scutage. 
Es-cv-i'^'Pi-AN,  a.  Relating  to  iGsculapiua ;  medical. 
Es'cv-i^^NT,  a.  [esculentus^  L.]  Good  for  food ;  eatable 
Es'cV-lSnt,  n.  something  fit  for  food.  Bacon. 
^gs-ctj'Lic,*  a.   (Chem.)    Noting  an  acid  procured  from 

horse-chestnuts.  P.  Cyc. 
5s-CtJTCH'EQN,  (es-kGch'yn)   n.  [icusson,  Fr.]  (Her.)  A 

shield  of  a  family  on  which  arms  are  emblazoned ;  the 

ensigns  armorial. 
^s-cDtch'eqned,  (-v.nd)  a.  Having  an  escutcheon. 
j-Jgls-LOlN',  V.  a.  lesloignerf  old  Fr.j  To  banish^  to  eloiu. 

Donne 
Es'M^RK-iTE,*n.  (Min^)  Chlorophyllite.  Dana. 
Its'N'^-C'Sj*  n.  (Law)  Eldership: — the  right  of  choosing 

first  in  coparceny,  on  the  ground  of  seniority.  Crabb. 
]^-so'Pi-AN,  a.  Relating  to  iEsop,  or  fables  like  those  of 

^sop,   WarUm. 
Es-q-t£r'JC,  a.    [esotericus,  L.]    Secret;    mysterious;  ■ 

term  applied  to  instruction,  wnich,  among  the  Greeks, 

the  teacher    gave    secretly,  as  distinguished    from  hii 

exoteric^  or  public  doctrine. 
Es-q-tJ6r'|-cal,*  a.  Same  as  esoteric  Smart. 
Es-q-tEr'j-c^-LV,*  ad.  In  an  esoteric  manner.  Warbitr 

ton. 
£s-g-T£R'i-cIsM,*7».  Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles.  Ch- 

Ob. 
fis-<?-T£R'jcs,*  n.  pi.  Doctrines  mysterious  or  hidden.  Sir 

J.  Macintosh. 
Es'Q-TfiR-y,  71.  Mystery ;  secrecy.  Search. 
Es^p^dSn,*  71.  A  sort  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 

edges  of  great  length  and  breadth.  Crabb. 
^s-PAL'iER,  (es-pS.l'yer)  7i.  [espaWer,Fr.]  A  frame  en  which 

to  tredn  fruit-trees  ;  a  tree  flattened  and  trained  on  a  frame 
^s-pXl'ier,  (?3-pai'yer)  v.  a.  To  plant  and  train  Irees  on 

espaliers, 
J^&-fXi»'cet,  71.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  saintfoin. 
js:s-pXR'Tdf*  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  rush  fund  iv 

the    south  of  Spain,    used  for  making    cordage,    &c 

McCuUoch. 
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5 a--fE(j'i^I,,  rta-pgsh'jl)  a.  [spedalis,  h.]   Particu'ar :  prin- 
cipal;  chief;  apecial. 
Es-pE9'iAL-Ly,  {ea-pBsh'?I-le)  ad.  Principally  ;  chiefly. 
6s-p£9'ial-n£ss,   (espSsh'jl-nSa)     n.    State    of    being 


especial. 


£s-PE-nAifCE',  rsa-pe-r&ns',   W.  Ja. ;  83-pB-rSinB'  S.  K.i 
espying. 


«»-p6r-5ngs',  Sm.    ...  ^_ 
Ps-pi'|L,  71.   [espier,  old 


■j  Hope.  SAoA. 

Pr.]  [fA  spy.  SAoft.]— Act    of 


?S-PI'ER,  n.  One  who  watches  like  a  spy.  Harmar. 

Es'pi-n£l,  71.  [espineUe,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  ruby.  Cotgrave. 
See  Spinel. 

Es'pi-Q-NAGE,  (6s'p?-9-naj  or  63'pe-9-na2h)  [gg'pe-^-naj, 
Ja.  R.;  2s'pe-g-nazh,  Sm. ;  es-pe'9-nazh,  ^. ;  es-pi'9-naj, 
Davies.]  n.  [espionna§-e,  Fr.]'  The  act  or  system  of  keep- 
ing spies  in  pay,  particularly  among  the  subjects  of  a  gov- 
ernment ;  practice  of  a  spy  ;  close  watch. 

Es-PLA-NADE',  71.  [Pr.].  (For(.)  The  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  counterscarp,  or  covered  way,  towards  the 
open  country;  a  glacis.  — (Zfort.)  A  grass-plot. 

?s-PLEE5',*  71.  pi.  (Law)  The  fiill  profit  or  produce  of 
land.  Crabb. 

5s-PbO'§AL,  71.  Act  of  espousing }  adoption;  protection. 
Ld.  OTford. 

(Is-poO'^AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  act  of  espousing. 

]ps-p6t)'§AL9,  71.  pi.  A  contract  or  mutual  promise  of 
marriage. 

5iS-poO§e',-w.  a,  [espimser J  old  Fr.]  [i.  espoused  ;  pp.  espous- 
ing, ESPOUSED.]  To  contract  marriage  with;  to  betroth  ; 
to  marry;  to  wed;  to  adopt;  to  take  to  one's  self;  to 
maintain;  to  defend;  to  support. 

JEs-PoO^'EK,  71.  One  who  espouses  or  maintains. 

ps-PRtN'G-oLD,*  71.  An  ancient  warlike  engine,  used  for 
casting  great  stones.  Crabb. 

Esprit  de  Corps,*  (Ss-pre'de-korO  fPr.]  The  sph-it  of 
the  body;  the  corporation  spirit: — tnat  zeal  for  their 
mutual  honor  which  pervades  a  collective  body,  such  as 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  the  bar,  &c.  Crabb. 

5s-Py',  v.  a.  [espier,  old  Fr.]  [i.  espied  ;  pp.  espying, 
ESPIED.]  To  see  things  at  a  distance;  to  perceive;  to 
discern ;  to  descry  ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  as  a  spy. 

gs-PY^,  V.  71.  To  watch  ;  to  spy.  Jer.  xlvii. 

fjps-PY',  n.  A  scout:  a  spy.  Hvloet. 

&s' Q.XJI-MAJI,*  (6a'ke-mo)  n.;  pi.  ESQUIMAUX^  (6s'ke- 
moz)  A  tribe  of  Indians ;  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Labrador.  Hearne. 

^s-QuiRE',  (es-kwir')  n.  [escuier,  old  Fr.]  Originally,  the 
shield-bearer  of  a  knight :  —  the  title  of  dignity  in  Eng- 
land next  below  a  knight:  — a  title  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  other  magistrates ;  and,  by  courtesy,  a  title 
extended  indefinitely  to  men  of  the  liberal  professions 
and  pursuits. 

gs-QUiRE',  (es-kwir')  v.  a.  To  attend  as  an  esquire. 

ESQUissEf*  X^s-kSs')  71.  [Tr.]  (Painting)  A  slight  sketch 
or  draught  of  a  picture.  Hamilton, 

Jps-SAY',  (es-sa')  v.  a.  [essayer,  Fr.]  [i.  essayed  ;  pp.  es- 
saying, ESSAYED.]  To  attempt;  to  try;  to  endeavor;  to 
make  experiment  of;  to  assay. 

fis'sAY,  (Ss'sa)  71.  Aitempt ;  endeavor ;  a  short  treatise  or 
composition  on  any  subject;  a  tract;  a  dissertation;  a 
shon.  disquisition  ;  a  trial ;  an  experiment :  —  an  assay. 

5Is-say'er,  n.  One  who  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

Efl's.^Y-!(ST,  or  ^s-say'ist,  [es's^-ist,  P.  Ja.  K'  Sm. ;  es- 
sa'ist,  W.  Wb.]  71.  A  writer  of  essays. 

Es'say-Writ-er,*  71.  A  writer  of  essays ;  an  essayist. 
.dddison. 

Es'SENCE,  71.  [essentJaj  L.]  The  nature,  substance,  or 
being  of  any  thing;  that  which  makes  anything  to  be 
what  it  is;  existence;  entity;  the  idea  of  a  species; 
constituent  substance: — the  predominant  qualities  of 
any  plant  or  substance  separated  from  the  grosser  parts ; 
volatile  matter ;  perfume;  odor;  scent. 

Bs'S^HCE,  V.  a,    [i.  ESSENCED  ;  pp.   E33EKCING,  E33ENCED.] 

To  perfume ;  to  scent.  Addison. 

Es'SENCED,*  (Ss'senst)  p.  a.  Perfumed;  scented  Addison- 

(Js-SENE^',*  (?s-s5nz')  71.  pi.  [jEsseni,  L.]  A  sect  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  people, 
and  led  a  sort  of  monastic  life. 

Jis-sEN'Ti.j.L,  (es-sSn'sh^l)  a.  Necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion or  existence  of  any  thing  ;  forming  or  embracing  the 
essence  ;  very  important ;  necessary  ;  indispensable ;  re- 
quisite ;  principal ;  pure ;  highly  rectified  ;  volatile. 

51s~s£n'tial,  (es-sen'sh&I)  71.  Something  that  is  essential 
or  necessary;  existence;  being ;  nature ;  first  or  con- 
stituent principles;  the  chief  point, 

^Is-sfiN-Tj-AL'i-Ty,  (es-86n-she-a.l'?-te)  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  "essential ;  nature.  Swift. 

5s-sEN'Ti.^ii-LY,  ad.  In  an  essential  manner ;  really. 

gs-sEN'TiAL-Nfiss,    ?i.   The  quality  of  being  essentia 
Ld.  Diffby. 

f^s-sfiN'Ti-ATE,  (93-sSn'8h?-at)  V.  n.  To  become  of  the 
same  essence.  B.  Jonson. 

ps-sblw',  n.  [essoyni,  Pr.]  Excuse;  exemption.  Spenser. — 
(Law)  An  excuse  which  a  person  bound  to  be  in  court 


oflTers  for  not  being  the:e. — Essoin-dayj  the  flay  on  whlc) 
a  writ  is  returnable. 

Jps-solN',*  a.  (^Law)  Allowed  for  the  appearance  of 
suitors ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three  days  of  i 
term.  Smart. 

53-solN',  V.  a.  [essoynerf  Pr.]  To  excuse;  to  release.  Q,uarlea 

|:s-soIn'er,  n.  An  attorney  who  excuses  absence.  Coi* 
grave.  _ 

fis'sprr-lTE,*  71.  (Jtfiji.)  A  species  of  garnet.  Dana. 

^S-tXb'LISH,  v.  a.  [itablirj  FrJ  [i.  established  ;  pp.  es- 
tablishing, ESTABLISHED.]  To  Settle  firmly ;  to  fix ;  to 
make  firm ;  to  ratify ;  to  confirm  ;  to  settle  ;  to  institute; 
to  found  ;  to  make  a  settlement  of. 

$s-tXb'z.}SHEd,*  (^s-^b'l)sht)  p.  a.  Made  firm;  ratified ^ 
fixed. 

;^s-tXb'L7sh-er,  71.  One  who  establishes. 

4;s-t1b'ljsh-m£nt,  71.  Act  of  establishing ;  that  which  « 
established ;  settlement ;  confirmation  of  something 
done ;  ratification ;  foundation ;  situation  or  condition 
in  life;  means  of  support;  allowance;  income;  salary. 

&s~ta-oai>e',*  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  dike  constructed  with 
piles  in  the  sea,  a  nver,  or  a  morass,  to  hinder  tha 
entrance  of  an  enemy.  Orabb. 

£ S-TA--F&  TTE' f  (ea-t^~r&t')  n,  [Fr.]  A  military  courier  , 
an  express. 

]ps-TATE'^n.  [esto(,oldFr.]  Condition  of  life;  fortune;  pos- 
session in  land  ;  landed  property  ;  rank ;  quality ;  a  per- 
son of  high  rank. —  (Law)  The  title  or  interest  which  a  man 
has  in  his  lands  and  tenements. — pi.  Classes  or  divisions 
of  the  people  of  a  country,  or  their  representatives,  who 
take  a  part  in  the  government. 

f j^s-TATE',  V.  a.  To  settle  as  a  fortune ;  to  fix.  Skak. 

!^s-TAT'ED,*p.  0.  Possessed  of  an  estate.  Swift. 

]^s-teem',  v.  a.  [estimOf  L.]  [1.  esteemed  ;  pp.  esteehieti^ 
ESTEEMED.]  To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or  low ;  ta 
set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  value ;  to  respect ;  to  prize ;  r« 
regard  with  reverence  ;  to  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think, 

t^s-TEEM',  V.  n.  To  consider  as  to  value,  denser. 

Jps-TEEM',  n.  High  value ;  great  regard ;  estimation 
respect;  friendship. 

Jps-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  esteemed;  estimabis 
Pope. 

J@Js-teem'er,  71.  One  who  esteems. 

$s-th£t'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  esthetics  ;  esthetic.  Phil 

$s-thEt'i-cal,*  \     Museum. 

^s-THfeT'ics,*  71.  pi.  The  science  which  treats  of  th» 
beautiful,  or  of  the  principles  of  taste.  Phil.  Museum.  — 
"Written  also  (Esthetics.     See  jEsthetics. 

Es'ti-ma-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  esteemed;  respecia 
ble  ;  valuable  ;  worthy  of  esteem. 

fis'Ti-MA-BLE,  n.  That  which  is  worthy  of  regard 
Browne.  [R.] 

Es'ti-m^-ble-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  deserving  regard. 

Es'TI-mate,  V,   a.  [(Bstimo,  L.]  [i.  estimated  ;  pp.  est 
MATING,  estimated.]  To  rate;  to  adjust  the  value  ol , 
to  calculate;   to  compute ;  to  reckon;  to  count;  to  ap 
preciate  ;  to  esteem ;  to  value. 

Es'ti-mate,  n.  Computation ;  calculation  ;  value ;  valus 
tion ;  estimation. 

Es'Ti-MAT-ED,*p.  a.  Valued;  computed;  calculated. 

Es-Tl-MA'TiQif,  n.  Act  of  estimating;  calculation  ;  compu 
tation  j^  estimate  ;  opinion  ;  esteem  ;  regard  ;  honor 

Es'ti-ma-tIve,  a.  Comparing  and  adjusting.  Hale 

£s'Tl-MA-TQR,  71.  One  who  estimates ;  a  valuer. 

Es'ti-val,  [6s'te-v&l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.i  es-tl'v» 
Dyche,  Barclay.]  a.  [(sstivus,  L.]  Pertaining  to  the  sura 
mer  ;  continuing  for  the  summer.  Browne. 

JEs'ti-vate,  v.  71.  To  pass  the  summer.  Cockeram. 

Es-ti-va'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  passing  the  summer  ;  summei 
abode.  —  (Bot)  The  state  of  a  plant  during  summer. 

5s-t6p',*  v.  a.  [i.  estopped;  pp  estopping,  estopped.] 
(Law)  To  bar ;  to  stop  ;  to  preclude.  Blackstone. 

^S'TO  PER-PtT'l^-A*  [L.]  Be  thou  perpetual : —  ^la.'O 
this  institution  be  permanent.  Macdonnell. 

|;s-t6pped',  (es-tSptO  a.  Under  an  estoppel.  Hale. 

5s-tGp'pel,  71.  (Law)  An  act  that  bars  a  legal  process. 

Ss-Tdu-FADE'.*  n.  [Pr.l  A  mode  of  cooking  meai 
OaJ&. 

;(i;s~To'v?R9,  71.  pi.  (Law)  The  right  of  taking  necessary 
wood,  &c.,  from  another's  estate;  necessaries  or  sup' 
plies  allowed  out  of  a  man's  estate  who  is  confined  for 
felonj^ ;  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced.  Blackstone. 

es-trade'^  71.  [Fr.]  A  level  place ;  a  higher  part  of  a 
chamber. 

ES-TRAM'A'pbN,*n.  [Fr.]  Aback-staff:  — a  pass  with  a 
swor^.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

^S-tran^-e',  V.  a.  [estranger,  old  Fr.]  [r.  estranged  ;  pp 
ESTRANGING,  ESTRANGED.]  To  make  Strange ;  to  keep  a 
a  distance ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  alienate ;  to  disaffect. 

5s-TRAN'q^]g:D-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  estranged 
Prynne. 

fs-TRANi^E'M^NT, n.  Alienation;  distance;  removal. 
S-TR^-PADE',  71.  [Ft.'}  The  action  of  a  horse  that  riset 
before,  and  yerks  furiously  with  his  hind  legs. 
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■^S-TRKt',  b,  n.  [estrayer,  old  Fr.]  To  stray;  to  wander. 
Itaiiicl. 

f  3-'^RAy',  n.  \LaiD)  A  tame  beast  found  wandering  with- 
out a  known  owner.  CoweL 

ps-TREAT',  n.  [extracWm,  L.]  {Law)  The  true  copy  of  an 
original  writings  an  extract.  CoweL 

^iS-TREAT'-  u.  a,  [i.  estreated;  pp>  estreating,  es- 
treated.^ To  extract;  to  take  from,  by  way  of  fine. 
Boyle.  —  (Law)  To  copy. 

^  i-TREPE^MJgHT,  71.  [estrepeTj  old  Pr.]  {Law)  A  stripping  or 
spoil  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owner.  CoweL 

Es'trjch,  71.  A  fine  white  down  that  lies  immediately 
i.nder  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  McCuUoch. —  [jThe 
ostrich.  Shak.\ 

Es'TRjDGE.  See  Estrich. 

jEs'TV-^NCE,  Ti.  Pleat;  warmth.  Brotone. 

Es'TV-A-Ry,  (Sst'yu-^-re)  n.  [isstuariumj  L.]  The  widen- 
ing of  a  river  at  its  niouth  into  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  an 
inlet  of  the  sea ;  an  arm  of  the  pea;  a  frith. 

Est'v-ATE,  (6st'yu-at)  w.  ti.  [astuo,  L.]  [i.  estuated  ;  pp. 
estuatinq,  estuated.]  To  swell  and  rage ;  to  boil. 
Codteram. 

Es-xy-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid. 

ffisT'VRE,  (fist'yur)  71.  Violence;  commotion.  Chapman. 

tE-sO'Rl-£NT,  a.  [esuriensj  L.]  Hungry ;  voracious.  Bailey. 

fE§'v-RiNE,  a,  [wurio,  L.J  Corroding;  eating.  Wiseman. 

fE^'v-RlWE,*  n.  A  medicine  that  promotes  hunger,  .^sh. 

ETAT-MAJORf*  (a-ta'-ma'zhor)  ti.  [Ft.]  A  specific  num- 
ber of  officers  belonging  to  the  same  corps.  Crabb. 

Et  c-^TERAj(etset'e-r^)  [L.]  These,  words,  as  also  the 
contraction  Etc,  or  &c.,  denote — and  others  of  the  like 
kind  ;  and  the  rest ;  and  so  forth  ;  and  so  on. 

Etch,  (fich)  v.  a.  [etien,  Ger.]  [i.  etched  ;  pp.  etching, 
etched.]  To  engrave  or  prepare  a  drawing  for  the  press 
on  metal  by  means  of  aquafortis ;  to  sketch  ;  to  draw  j 
to  delineate. 

Etch,  v.  n.  To  practise  etching.  OUpin, 

Etch,  v.  Mortimer.  See  Eddish. 

Etch^er,*  n.  One  who  etches.  Guardian. 

Etch'ing-j  n.  A  method  of  engraving  on  copper  by  means 
of  aquafortis ;  an  impression  from  a  drawing  etched  on 
metal. 

fiT-?-6s'Tlc,  n.  [trrAo^  and  ortXtfy.]  A  chronogram mati- 
cal  composition.  JS.  Jonson.  [r.] 

jl-TisR^AL,  a.  [cetertius,  L.]  Without  beginning  or  end; 
without  beginning  J  without  end;  endless;  everlasting; 
boundless  ;  infinite ;  perpetual. 

g-TER'NAL,  Ti..  [et&mel,  Fr.l  That  which  is  endless.  —  One 
of  the  appellations  of  God. 

I^-ter'nal-Tst,  71.  One  who  holds  the  past  existence  of 
the  world  eternal.  Bumiet. 

fE-TJER'NAL-iZE,  u.  a.  To  make  eternal.  Skelton. 

^1-TfeR'N.^L-iiVi  arf.  Without  beginning  or  end ;  endlessly. 
E-terne',  a.  Eternal;  perpetual;  endless.  Shak. 
if-TteR'Nl-PY,  V.  a.  To  immortalize.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

5-t£r'ni-ty,  n.  [etemitas,  L.]  An  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
whose  existence  is  without  beginning  or  end:  —  exist- 
ence or  duration  without  beginning  or  end ;  duration 
without  end. 

^-TJER'NIZE,  tJ,  a.  [i.  ETERNIZED  ;  pp.  ETERNIZING,  ETER- 
NIZED.] To  make  endless  ;  to  perpetuate  ;  to  immortal- 
ize. Muton. 

g-XE'si-^N,  (e-te'zhe-^n)  a.  [hfiatos.]  Applied  to  such 
winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the  year ;  annual ; 
periodical ;  stated. 

E'TH^L,*  71.  A  substance  formed  by  the  saponification  of 
_spermaceti.  Brands. 

^ETHE,  (eth)  a.  Easy    Chaucer.  See  Eath. 

[^TH'el,  a.  Noble.   Gibson. 

E'ther,  71.  [(Ether,  L.]  An  element  or  matter  supposed  to 
be  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the 
heavenly  space  from  the  termination  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
refined  air. — (Chem.)  A  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  Ericohol,  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which  is  exceedingly  volatile,  fra- 
grant, inflammable,  and  intoxicating. 

F,th'er,*t).  a.  To  intertwine;  to  wattle,  to  wreath. 
Forini.  [Local,  Eng.] 

5-THE'R?-AL,a.  Formed  of  ether ;  celestial;  heavenly. 

j5-the'r]e-.$.l-I§m,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ethereal.  Ec. 
Rev. 

iP-THfiR-:?-FJ-CA'Ti9N,*  Ti.  The  process  by  which  an  acid 
and  alcohol  are  so  united  together  as  to  form  ether. 
Francis. 

f5~THE'R¥-otJa,  a.  Formed  of  ether ;  ethereal.  Miltoru 

p-THE'RjE-tJm,*  7u  (CAeTJi.)  A  theoretic  carburetted  hydro- 
gen. P.  Cyc 

p-THE-R?-Ai<'j-TY,*  Tu  The  quality  of  being  ethereal.  JV. 
.a.  Rev.  [R.] 

JI-THE'R^-^L-IZE,*  ».  a.  U.  etherealized  ;  pp.  ethere- 
auzino,  ethbrealizedJ  To  render  ethereal.  Shelley. 

E-the'RE-^L-W^ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  ethereal.  Ask. 

^-■^he'RI-aI*  »•  ?'•  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  conchifers.  P.  Cyc. 


Eth'er-Tne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  carburett«d  1iydfo> 
gen,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  basi§  of  Ciher   f 

Cyc, 
Eth'jc,  a.  Relating  to  ethics  ;  moral;  ethica    Pope. 
Eth'i-cai.,  a.  [r^diKds.]    Relating  to  ethics ;    moral ;  re 

lating  to  or  treating  or  morality. 
Eth'i-cal-LY,  ad.  According  to  ethics  or  mon  llty. 
Eth'ics,  n.  pi.  [^dos.]  The  science  that  treat?  of  human 

actions  and  mental  affections,  considered  as  virtuous  ol 

vicious,  right  or  wrong;  moral  philosophy,  morality 

morals. 
E'THi-pP,  71.  An  Ethiopian ;  a  blackamoor.  Shak. 
E-thi-6'pi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Ethiopia.  Ed.  Ency. 
E-THj-6/pi-AN,*7i.  A  native  of  Ethiopia.  Ed.  Erncy. 
E-thi-6p'ic,*  71.  The  language  of  Ethiopia.  Murray. 
E-thj-6p'ic,*    a.    Relating    to    Ethiopia    or    Abyssinia 

Bruce, 
E'thi-9PS-MIn':e;r-al,  n.  See  ^thiops-Minerai- 
Eth'moTd,  71.   [hQp6i  and  eUos-l  {Anat.)     A  cribrifon» 

bone ;  one  of  the  eight  bones  which  compose  the  cn- 

nium.^ 
Eth'moId,*  a.  Resembling  a  sieve;  ethmoidaL  Roget 

fTH-MolD'AL,  fl.  Belonging  to  the  ethmoid. 
th'nic,  a.  Heathen ;  relating  to  ethnology. 

fETH'Nic,  71. ;  pL  ETHNICS.  Heathen.  Raleigli. 

Eth'ni-cal,  a.  [idviKdi.]  Heathen  ;  pagan  ;  national. 

Eth'ni-cI^M,  71.  Heathenism ;  paganism.  B.  Jonaon. 

.5;TH-N6a'R.^-PHER,*7i.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnogra 
phy.  Ed.  Rev. 

Eth-nq-grAph'ic,*       )  a.   Relating  to  ethnography  or 

Eth-np-grXph'j-ca.I',*  J     races  of  mankind.  Robertson 

¥th-n6g'ra-phv,*  n.  [tQvoi  and  }/pa0tu.]  A  description 
of  races  of  men  ;  the  science  that  treats  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  or  of  the  pecuhar  characters,  man- 
ners, customs,  &c,,  of  different  nations.  Brande. 

Eth-np-l6(?'jc,*        )  a.    Relating  to    ethnology.    Hodg- 

ETH-N0-L6(j^'I-CAL,*  j     kin. 

5TH-N6L'p-<jJ-isT,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnology 
Dr.  Edwards, 

5TH-N6L'o-<?y,*  n.  [eBvos  and  \6y05.}  A  treatise  on 
nations  or  races  of  men.  Pritchard. 

ETH-p-L6(;^'I-c^L,  a.  Treating  of  morality. 

!?-TH6I:i'p-(J^isT,*  71.  One  who  ia  versed  in  ethology  or 
ethics.  Smart. 

5-th6l'p-<^y,*  71.  [J;0off  and  Xtfyoy.]  A  treatise  on  ethica; 
ethics.  Fo.  Q«.  Reo. 

jETH-p-pp-fiT'lc,*  a.  Imitating  manners.  Sir  T.  Ur- 
gu/iart. 

5-thu'le,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  elementary  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen  of  ether.  Brande. 

5-THiJ's./L,*  Tt.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

E'ti-P-Late,*  w.  a.  [i.  etiolated  ;  pp.  ETIOLATING,  eti- 
olated, j  To  blanch  or  whiten  by  excluding  from  air  and 

_  light,  or  from  the  sun.  Loudon. 

E'Ti-p-LA-T?D,*  a.  Pale  and  weak,  or  sickly,  as  a  plant 
Loudon. 

E-Ti-p-LA'TipN,*  «,  (Bot)    The  condition  of  a  plant  in 

_  which  all  the  green  color  is  absent ;  chlorosis.  Brande, 

E-ti-6l'P-9^y,  n.  [airtoXoyia.]  An  account  of  the  causes 
of  any  thing,  particularly  of  diseases,  Arbuthnot 

Et-i-qu£tte',  (et-e-k6t')  n.  [Fr.]  Form  of  behavior  or 
manners  expressly  or  tacitly  required  ;  ceremonial  code 
of  polite  life  ;  forms  of  ceremony  ;  ceremony. 

E-TJ'svs,*  n.  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  P.  Cyc. 

Jp-TRDs'c^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Etruria.  Hamilton. 

{Et'tin,  71.  A  giant.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

Et'tle,  (et'tl)  V.  n.  To  attempt;  to  earn  by  workmg. 
Boucher.  [Provincial.  —  North  of  Eng.] 

EtuIj  (a-Lwe')  71.  [Fr.]  A  case  for  tweezers  and  such  in 
struments.  Shenstone. 

tET-Y-M6L'p-(;^?R,  n.  An  etymologist.  Dr.  Griffith. 

ET-v-Mp-Lo^'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  etymology;  etyraologi 
cal.   Qilchnst. 

Et-v-mp-l6<jj-'i-cai.,  a.  Relating  to  or  treating  of  ety- 
mology. 

ET-Y-Mp-L5g-'i-cAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  etymology, 

ET-Y-Mp-Log^'i-cdN,*  71.  A  work  containing  the  etymolo 
gies  of  a  language  ;  a  treatise  on  etymology.  MUton. 

Et-v-m:6l'p-(j»Ist,  ti.  One  who  is  versed  in  etymology. 

Et-y=-m6l'p-9-ize,  v.  71.  &  a.  To  search  into  the  origin  of 
words  ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a  word.  B.  Jonson. 

ET-y-M5L'p-9-Y,  Ti.  [ervii'iv  and  X^}os.]  That  part  of 
philology  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words.  The  analysis  of  a  compound  word  into  its  pnm 
itives.  —  That  part  of  grammar  which  distributes  wordi 
into  sorts,  or  parts  of  speech,  and  exhibits  the  oblique 
cases,  tenses,  and  other  inflections  of  words. 

Et'y-m5n,  71.  (ervpov,  Gr. ;  etymon,  L.]  pi  Gr.  &  L.,  ETY- 
MA;  Eng.  ETYMONS.  Origin;  a  root  or  primitive  word. 

Eu'CAi-RiTE,*  n.  {Min^)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per. Dana. 

Eu-CA-L^P'Tys,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  trees  of  New 
Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu'jEha-rIst,  (yfi'kj-rist)  71.  [cTixaptorin.]  [The  act   of 
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elTing  thanka  Bp.  Taylor.] —The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Hooker. 

ic^-£HA-Rls'Tlc,  a.  Same  as  eucharisticai.  More. 

Eu-eHA-Rls'Ti-CAL,  a.  Relatingtotheeucharistor  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lfrd'a  supper.  Bp.  HaU. 

EO-X;hXs'tic,*  a.  {Mus.)  Calm  and  assuaging.  Crahh. 

Eu'^HLQ-RlNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  oxide  of  chlorine. 
Daijy. 

EO'i^HLQ-RiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  water 
and  copper.  Hamilton. 

Ku-*;h6l'p-9V,  (yu-ksrg-j?)  n.  [ciixoXSym  ]  A  formu- 
iHi-y  of  prayers,  particularly  in  the  Greek  church.  Bp. 
Bull. 

EO'£:hrq-ite,*  n.  (Jl/in.)  A  mineral  containing  copper 
and  arsenic.  DaTia. 

EO'eHY-MY,  (yu'ke-m?)  7i.  [eixvfii a.]  (Med.)  A  good  state 
of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

EO-jCHy-slD'E-RiTE,*  w.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral 
found  in  Norway.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu'"cLASE,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  very  rare  mineral  brought  in 
small  greenish  crystals  from  Peru  and  Brazil.  Brande. 

Eu'CR^-sy,  n.  [evKpaaia.]  (Med.)  A  good  temperament, 
or  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

IEuc'tj-cai.,  a.  Relating  to  thanksgiving.  Mede. 

EO-D^'MpN-I^M,*  n.  [Ei6aiixovvan65.]  The  doctrine  of  hap- 
piness, or  the  system  of  philosophy  which  makes  human 
happiness  its  highest  object.  Scudamare. 

E0-dj-6m'e-ter,  (yu-de-5m'e-ter)  n.  [cvStog  and  ^iTpov.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  goodness  or  purity  of  the 
air  or  of  gas. 

Eu-D|-p-met'ric,*         I  a.    Relating  to  eudiometry.   Ec. 

Eu-DI-p-MJ&T'KI-CAL,*  \      Rev. 

Eu-dj-om'e-try,*  71.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air.  Brande. 

Eu'Dy-A-LiTE,*n.  (Mitt.)  A  mineral  found  both  crystal- 
lized and  massive.  P.  Cyc 

Eu-Di?N'A-Mls,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  cuckoo.  P.  Cyc. 

fEu'^Ej  (yii'j?)  n.  [L.]  Gratulationj  applause.  Ham- 
Ttiond. 

fiu-9-E'Ni-Ji,*7u  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  polypet- 
alous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

EC'(jtE-NlKE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  which  deposits 
spontaneously  from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves.  P. 
Cyc. 

EuGZi,  (yd)  n.  A  tree  ;  a  yew.  Dryden.  See  Yew. 

EtJ'KAi-RiTE,*  71.  (MiTu)  A  eeleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per. P    Cyc. 

Etj-LA'L?-^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  annelids  or  worms. 
P.  Cyc. 

Eu'l^-brIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  seleniet  of  zinc  j  rionite. 
Brooke. 

'iJu'Lj-MA,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

&v-Ja&^'iCj*  (yu-15j'ik)  a.  Bestowing  praise ;  eulogical. 
Smart 

Eu-Ld(j^'i-cAL,  a   Commendatory  j  bestowing  praise. 

Eu-£i{3i^';-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  eulogical  manner. 

Eu'Lp-^?^tsT,*  71.    One  who  bestows  praise  or  eulogizes. 


Eu-Lp-(^ls'Tic,*        )a.  Containing  eulogy  or  praise ;  lau- 

Eu-Lp-^Is'Tl-CAL,*  i     datory.  Ec.  Rev. 

Eu-Lp-(^ls'Ti-c^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  eulogistical  manner.  Cro- 
ker. 

Eu-L6'9f-0M,*7i.  re7i?o^'B,L.]  pi.  eu-lo'^i-Om?.  Same  as 
eulogy.   Tatter.  Coioper. 

EiJ'Lp<(jMZE,  (yu'lg-jlz)  v,  a.  [i.  eulogized  ;  pp.  euloqiz- 
iNO,  EULOGIZED.]  To  panegyrize  ;  to  commend  ;  to  praise. 

Eu'tp-^y,  71.  [ei  and  X6yos.]  Praise ;  encomium ;  a  pan- 
egyric ;  a  laudatory  discourse. 

Eu-mEd'p-nOs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-mor'PHVS,*  71.  (Ent)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
P  Cyc 

Eu'np-my,*  n.  A  government  by  good  laws.  Smart. 

BCnvjCH,  (yu'nuk)  n.  [ivvo^ixos.]  A  man  who  has  been 
castrated. 

IEu'nvjCH,  (yu'nuk)  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch.  Creech. 

fEC'Ny-jeHATE,  '(yu'ny-kat)  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch. 
Browne. 

tEu'NVjeH-ISM,  7u  The  state  of  a  eunuch.  Bp.  HaU. 

Eu-bN'  Y-Mus^n.  [L.]  A  shrub;  spindle-tree.  M.Mason, 

EO'P^'THy,  (yu'pit-th?)  7U  [ziitahsia.]  A  right  feeling.  Har- 
ris. 

Eu'PA-Tp-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  Bastard  hemp;  agrimony. 

Eu'pfip-sy,*  or  EtJ-PiSp'sy,*  [yu'p6p-se,  W.  Ja. ;  yu-p€p'se, 
JS^.  Sm.]  n.  A  good  concoction  or  digestion. 

Eu-p£p'Tjc,*  (yu-p6p't}k)  a.  Easy  of  digestion. 

EtJ'PHEM-i^M,  (yu'fem-izm)  n.  [ev^rjijuapds  ]  (RheL)  The 
art  of  describing  or  noticing  that  which  is  offensive  in  in- 
offensive language  ;  euphuism. 

Eu-ph6n'ic,*  a.  Having  euphony ;  euphonical.  Lat?uim. 

Eu-PH6N'i-CAL,  0.  Having  euphony ;  euphonic.   fVilkins, 

EtJ-PHO'Ni-oDs,*  a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound ;  euphon- 
ical. Cfi.'Ob. 

EiJ-PHO'Ni-oOs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  euphonious  manner.  CA.  06. 

Ei;'PIip-Ni§M,*7i.  Agreeable  sound ;  euphony.  Oswald. 


Bu'PHp-NiZE,*  V.  a.  To  make  harmonious.  W&sU  Rn 
Am.  Ency* 

Eu'php-n6n,*  n  A  musical  instrument  of  great  eweetneag 
and  power;  an  organized  piano.  Maunder. 

Eu'PHp-NO0s,*a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound  ;  euphonical. 
Mitford. 

EO'PHp-Ny,  (yu'fp-ne)  n.  [Eitpoiuia.]  An  agreeable  sound 
in  language  ;  the  contrary  to  harshness. 

Eu-phor'bi-a,*  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants; 
spurge.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-PH6R-Ei-A''cEOVS,*(yu-fiir-b5-a'8hus)  o.  (Bot)  RelaV 
ing  to  euphorbia.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-PH'dR'Bi-d^Mj  n.  [L.]  A  medicinal  gum ;  a  g-jm  resin  : 
—  euphorbia.  [bright. 

Eu'pHRVSy,  (yii'fr?-s?)  n.  [euphrasuif  L.]  The  herb  eye- 

E0'PHV-I?iw:,*  71.  [eitphuisme^  Pr.]  Extreme  purity  or  fn.« 
tidious  delicacy  in  the  use  of  words  or  language.  Ed,  Rev. 

Eu'PHV-tST,*7i.  One  who  uses  euphui<!in3.  Scott. 

Eu-pny-Is'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  eupliuism;  fastidioiM  in 
language.  Ec.  Rev. 

Eu'pj-6n,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  limpid  and  highly  inflammable 
liquid,  obtained  from  animal  tar.  Brande. 

Eu-pi?r'j-6n,*  n.  A  newly-invented  fire-box.  Dr.  Black. 

Eu-Ri'pjjs,  or  Ev' Rf-pus^  [yu're-ptts,  K.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash, 
Todd ;  yu-ri'pys,  fT.  Brande,  Ainsworth.]  n.  [L.]  A  strait 
or  narrow  sea,  where  the  water  is  much  agitated  ;  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  frith  between  Bceotia  and  EubcBa.  Burke 

EiJ'R!TH-MY,*  71.  See  Eurythmt.   Crabb. 

Eu-R6c'Ly-D6N,n.  [cupoffAr^tuv.]  An  easterly  wind,  which, 
in  the  Mediterranean  particularly,  is  very  dangerous. 

Eu-rp-pe'an,  [yii-rp-pe'^n,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  yu-r?- 
pe'?in  or  yij-ro^pe-?n,  P.]  a.  [EuroptEuSj  L.]  Belonging  to 
Europe. 

Eu-Rp-Pii'AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Europe.  Addison. 

Eu-Rp-PE'AN-1§M,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  European.  Et. 
Rev. 

Ev' R^Sj  (yu'rua)  n.  [L.]  The  east  wind.  Peackam. 

Eu-R$g'?-RoOs,  a.  Havmg  a  broad  horn.  Smart. 

Eu-r5'N'p-m?,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu'RYTH-My,  [yu'rith-me,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.;  yu-rith'me,  SmSj 
n.  {ivpvOiioi.\  (Arch.)  Just  harmony  of  the  parte  of  a 
building. — (Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Eu-SE^BI-^N,*  71.  A  follower  of  Eusebius.  Whistm. 

Eu-sta'jehi-^n,*  fl.  (Anat.)  Noting  a  tube  extending  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum,  and  opening  at  the  back 
of  the  nostrils.  Roget 

EO'style,  (yu'stil)  7i.  [ciJ  and  (TriXof.]  (Arch.)  The  posi- 
tion of  columns  in  an  edifice  at  the  most  convenient  and 
graceful  distance,  or  the  space  uf  21  diameters. 

tEu'Tjj.x-y,  71.  [evraf  la.]  Established  order,  ffaterhoitse, 

Eu-th^n-a'si-jJi,  (yu-th^n-a'zhe-?)  n.  [eiOavacia.]  An  easy 
death ;  eutnanasy.  Bp.  HaU. 

Eu-THXN'A-sy,  [yu-than'gi-se,  S.  PT.  Ja.  Kmrickf  yu'thgrn 
a-ze,  Stji.]  n.  An  easy  death.  Bailmj. 

Eu-t5j0h'i-an,*  (yu-tik'e-^n)  n,  A  follower  of  Eutyches, 
who  denied  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Burnet. 

Eu-TiXH'i-AN,*  (yu-tik'e-5in)  a.  Denoting  the  tenets  of  the 
Eutychians. 

Eux'EN-lTE,*  n.  (Mn.)  A  Norwegian  mineral.  Vana. 

fjp-VA'cATE, -D.  a.  [uaco,  L.]  To  empty ;  to  evacuate.  Har 
vey. 

5-vXc'v-Xnt,*  a.  Provoking  evacuation.  Smart 

jp-vXc'v-AwT,  71.  (Med.)  Medicine  that  promotes  evacua- 
tion. 

5-vAc'V-ATE,  V.  a.  [evacuoj  L.]  [i.  evacuated  ;  pp.  etac- 
UATiNo,  evacuated.]  To  malce  empty  or  void  ;  to  throw 
out ;  to  void  ;  to  quit ;  to  withdraw  from. 

tE-vAc'V-ATE,tj.  71.  To  let  blood.  Burton. 

!51-vSc-v-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  evacuating ;  an  emptying ;  dis 
charge ;  discharge  of  the  body  by  any  vent ;  act  of  with- 
drawing from, 

^-vXc'v-*-TlVE,  a.  Purgative.   Cotgrave. 

ll-vXc'v-A-TpRj  n.  One  who  evacuates. 

]p-VADE',  7J.  a.  [ewarfo,  L.]  [i.  evaded  ;  pp.  evading,  etad 
edJ  To  escape  from ;  to  elude ;  to  avoid  by  artifice,  sub- 
terfuge, or  sophistry  ;  to  equivocate. 

B-Vade',7j.  71.  To  escape;  to  practise  evasions.  South. 

Jg-VAD'i-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaded.  Colen-idge. 

S-VAD'jN&j* p.  a.  Putting  off;  avoiding;  eluding. 

Ev-A-GA'TipN,  71.  [evagor,  L.]  Act  of  wandering;  excur- 

_  sion  ;  ramble ;  deviation.  Sir  H.  JVotton.  [r.] 

E'vAL,  a.  [tsvum,  L.]  Enduring  long,  [r.] 

£t-a-n£s'cewce,  71.  [evanescens,  L.]  Act  of  vanishing, 
disappearance.  Rambler,  [ble 

Ev-a.-n£s'cent,  a.  Vanishing;  disappearing;  impercepti- 

Ev-VNEs'cent-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  evanescent  manner.  Chal- 
mers* 

t^-vXN'9^EL,  n.  [ETjaj/ytXior.]  The  gospel.  Chaucer. 

jtE-V^N  i^th'lCj  a.  Consonant  to  the  gospel ;  evangelical. 

||e-VA,n-9-£l'J-cal,  or Ev-an-(?-£l'I-cal,  [e-v^n-jel'^-k^d 
S.J.E.Ja.  K.)  ev-^n-jSi'e-kgl,  JV.  'F.  Sm.]  a.  Relatin| 
to  the  gospel ;  agreeable  or  consonant  to  the  gospel. 

||E-van-^Sl'i-c^l,*  n.  One  who  maintains  evangelical 
principles.  Ch.  Ob. 
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Ifi  T^N-9fiL'i-c^L-t?M,*  n.Sarae  as  evangetieism.  Qu.Rev. 

'IE  v^n-<^El'i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  gospel. 

IIE  Vj5lN-^£i,'i-c^l-k£ss,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  evangelical. 

_Scott. 

IfE  VAN-<jH:L';-cI§M,*7i.  Evangelical  principles.  Bp.  Jehh. 

^-vXn'9^e-l1^m,  n.  The  doctrine  or  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  evangelicism.  Bacon. 

P-vXn'^e-l1st,  Ti.  [eudyycAos.]  One  of  the  four  writers  of 
gospel  history  ;  a  preacher  or  promulgator  of  the  gospel ; 
a  missionary. 

g-vAN'9E-Us-TA-R.Y,  Tu  A  Selection  from  the  Gospels,  to 
be  read,  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  service.  Qregory. 

g-vXN-^EL-f-ZA'Tipw  *  n.  The  act  of  evangelizing.  JEc. 
Rev. 

]P-VXn'(?-EL-IZE,  -0.  0,.\i.  EVANGELIZED  ;  pp.  EVANGELIZ- 
ING, EVANGELizEp.]  To  instruct  in  the  gospel. 

E-vXN't^EL-IZE,*  V.  n.  To  preach  the  gospel,  Porteus. 

t^-vXN'<^E-LY,  n.  Good  tidings  ;  the  gospel.  Spenser. 

^-vXn'id,  a.  levanidus,  L.]  Faint ;  evanescent.  Bacon,  [R.] 

tE-vXw'iSH,  V.  n.  [^evanescoj  L.]  To  vanish.  Drummond. 

E-vXn'ish-mSnt,*?!.  The  act  of  vanishing,  yefersom.  [R.] 

B-vXp'q-r^-ble,  a.  Easily  dissipated  in  vapors.  Orew. 

^-vXp'q-RATE,  V,  n.  [evaporo,  L.]  [i.  evaporated;  pp. 
EVAPORATING,  EVAPORATED.]  To  escape  or  fly  away  in 
vapors  or  fumes ;  to  waste  insensibly. 

5-vXp'p-rate,  V,  a.  To  disperse  in  vanors  j  to  let  out ;  to 
exhale ;  to  emit. 

5-vXp'p-R^TE,  a.  Eraporated.  Thomson. 

]gl-vXp-p-RA'TiQW,  n.  Act  of  evaporating ;  that  which  is 
evaporated  ;  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  vapor;  vapor; 
act  of  carrying  oflT  moisture  by  the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

jp-vXp'o-RA-TlvE,*  a.  Causing  evaporation.  Coleridge. 

Jg-vXp-p-R^M'E-TER,*  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  evap- 
oration. Ure. 

f-VA'§l-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaded.  Ec.  Reo. 
-VA'§ipN,  (e-va'zhun)  n.  [evasumj  L.]  Act  of  evading ; 
equivocation  ;  excuse  ;  subterfuge  ;  sophistry  ;  artifice ;  a 
subtle  or  disingenuous  escape. 

t-VA'siVE,  a.  Using  or  containing  evasion  ;  elusive. 
-VA'sivE-LY,  ad.  By  evasion  ;  elusively  ;  sophistically. 

EVE,  Tt.  (^Poetry)  Evening.  —  The  vigil  or  fast  before  a  hol- 
iday. 

ip-v£c'Tjcs,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good  habit  of  body.  Crabb.  [R.] 

5I-v£c'TlpN,  71.  [evehOf  L.]  A  carrying  out  or  away  ;  exal- 
tation ;  an  irregularity  of  the  moon's  motion. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn)7i.  Evening.  Milton.   [Poetical.] 

E'VEN,  (e'vn)  a.  Level ;  not  rugged ;  not  unequal ;  uni- 
form ;  parallel  to  ;  equal ;  equable  ;  smooth  ;  plain  ;  not 
leaning ;  out  of  debt ;  calm ;  capable  of  being  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  not  odd. 

£'VEN,  (e'vn)  V.  a.  [i.  evened  ;  pp.  evening,  evened.]  To 
make  even  ;  to  level. 

■[E'VEN,  (e'vn)  V.  n.  To  be  equal  to.  Carew. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn)  ad.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  action,  ex- 
actly ;  a  level  or  equality  of  time,  the  very  time  ;  a  level 
or  sameness  of  person,  verily :  —  an  equality  when  equality 
is  least  expected,  still ;  as,  "  He  is  too  wary  even  for  the 
cunning."  Noting  something  extraordinary  or  remarka- 
ble ;  as,  "  Even  unto  death  ; "  "  Even  he  said  it."  A  word 
of  strong  assertion ;  not  only  so,  but  also. 

tp-VENE^  (e-ven')  v.  n.  [raenio,  L.]  To  happen.  Hewyt. 

S'VEN-:^R,  (g'vn-er)  n.  One  who  makes  even.  Warion. 

£'ven-hXkd,  (5'vn-hSnd)  n.  Parity  of  rank  or  degree.  £a- 

COTl. 

E'ven-hXnd'ed,  (e'vn-hSnd'ed)  a.  Impartial ;  just.  Shak. 

E'VEN-HXND'ED-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  even-handed. 
Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

fi'VEN-iNG,  (e'vn-ing)  Tu  The  close  of  the  day ;  the  begin- 
ning of  night ;  the  latter  end  of  life. 

E'ven-Ing,  (e'vn-Ing)  a.  Being  toward  the  close  of  the  day. 

6'ven-1ng-Star,  n.  Vesper,  or  Hesperus.  MUton. 

tE'VEN-lNG-TiDE,*  n.  Same  as  euc7i-(MZc;  evening.  2  Sam. 

B'VEN  Keel.*  {J^aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  eroen 
keel  when  she  draws  the  same  water  abaft  as  forward, 
or  when  she  is  upright,  or  not  inclined  to  either  side. 
Brtnde. 

B'VEN-LY,  (5'vn-Ie)  ad.  In  an  even  manner. 

iE'ven-n£ss,  (e'vn-nes)  n.  State  of  being  even  ;  uniformi- 
ty ;  regularity ;  equality  of  surface ;  levelness. 

fi'VEN-S6NG,  (e'vn-song)  n.  A  song  or  hymn  for  the  even- 
ing. 

Ip-VENT',  71.  \eventusy  L.]  Any  thing  that  happens,  good  or 
bad;  an  incident;  occurrence;  issue;  result;  the  conse- 
quence of  an  action  ;  conclusion. 

fE-vfiNT',  V.  n.  To  break  forth.  B.  Jonaon. 

B'VEN-tem'pered,*  (-p?rd)  a.  Having  a  placid  temper. 
Jodrell. 

|I-viSN'TER-ATE,  V.  o.  \eventerOj  L.]  To  open  by  ripping 
the  belly.  Browne.  [R.T 

E-vfiNT'pOL,  a.  Full  of  incidents  or  events;  momentous. 

K'ven-tide,  (e'vn-tid)  n.  Evening.  Genesis.  Cowper. 

;JE-v£n'ti-late,  v.  a.  {eoentilo,  L.]  To  winnow ;  to  venti- 
late.  Cockeram. 


f-vfiN-Tj-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Ventilating.  BoweU. 
-v£nt'v-AL,  (e-vSnt'yu-stl)  a.  Happening  aa  areauU  ,  cnj, 
sequential ;  ultimate  ;  final. 
5-vfiNT-v-XL'j-Ty,*  71.  (Phren.)  A  propensity  to  take  cog 
nizance  of  facts  or  events.  Combe. 

f-vEKT'v-;^L-LY,  ad.  In  the  event ;  in  the  last  result. 
-vEnt'v-ate,*  v.  n.  To  happen ;  to  issue  ;  to  take  eflect 
J.  Quincy.  W.  Irving.  —  A  word  not  unfrequently  used  in 
the  U.  S.,  but  rarely  used  by  English  writers. 
ftv'^R,  ad.  At  any  time  ;  at  all  times ;  always ;  without  end. 

—  For  ever,  eternally;  for  the  term  of  life. — Ever  a/wj 
anon,  at  frequent  times  repeated;  now  and  then.  —  Ever 
is  often  contracted  into  e'er  (ir).  It  is  much  used  in  com- 
position, in  the  sense  of  algcays ;  as,  ever-green,  ever-durifff 

Ev-:?R-BijB'BLjNG,  o.  Boiling  up  perpetually. 
Ev-ER-BiJRN'iNG-,  a.  Unextinguished.  MUton. 
Ev-er-dur'ing,  a.  Eternal ;  enduring  without  end. 
Ev'ER-GLADE,*  n.  A  tract  of  country,  low,  marshy,  intjc 

dated  with  water,  and  interspersed  with  tracts  covered 

with  high  grEiss,  as  in  Florida.  Jesup. 
Ev'er-green,  a:  Verdant  throughout  the  year.  Milton, 
Ev'er-green,  n.  A  plant  verdant  throughout  the  year, 
Ev'jer-hOn'pred,  (6v'er-5n'9rd)  a.  Alwaya  held  in  honor 
fiv-ER-LXsT'iNG,  a.  Perpetual;  immortal;  eternal. 
Ev-er-lAst'ing,  71.  Eternity  :  —  a  woollen  stuff;  lasting* 

—  a  shrub;  a  species  of  flower. 
Ev-er-lSst'ing-ly,  ad.  Eternally  ;  without  end.  Shak. 
Ev-ER-LAsT'JNG-wiss,  71.  Eternity ;  perpetuity.  Stapleton 
Ev-ER-LisT'JKG-PEA,  71.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower 
Ev-ER-LlEv'iNG,  a.    Living  always;   immortal;   eternid 


Ev-er-more',  ad.  Always;  eternally.  THUotson^ 

Ev-ER-o'pEN,  (-6'pn)  a.  Never  closed ;  never  shut. 

Ev-ER-PLEA5'ING,  o.  Delighting  at  all  times.  Sidngif. 

t^-VERSE',  tJ.  a.  [eversus,  L.]  To  overthrow;  to  subvert 
OlanvUle. 

t5-vi3R'sipN,  n.  [eversio,  L.]  Overthrow ;  a  turning  ul 
wards.  Bp.  Taylor, 

'^-vis.RT',  V.  a.  [everto,  L.]  To  destroy;  to  overthrow;  t* 
turn  outwards.  Fotherby.  [R.] 

Ev'er-vXl'iant  *  (-y&nt)  a.  Always  courageous,  Shak. 

Ev'er-watch'ful,  (6v'er-woch'fal)  a.  Always  vigilant 
Pope. 

Ev'?-RY,  a.  Each ;  one  at  a  time ;  all,  taken  separatel>.— 
Everywhere,  ad.  In  every  place. 

Ev'E-Ry-B6D'y,*7i.  Every  person.  Booth. 

Ev'?-R¥-DAY,  a.  Common;  occurring  every  day.  Pope, 

Ev'er-yoOng',  (Sv'er-yiSngO  a.  Not  subject  to  old  age.  Fopo 

£v'E-RY-WHERE,*  (6v'e-re-hwir)  ad.  In  everyplace;  in 
all  places. 

JEVE^'drSp,  V,  n.  To  listen.  See  Eave3Drop.  .^bp  San 
crojL 

Eves'drop-per,  n.  See  EAVEaDHOPPER.  Drydenu 

iJl-VEs'Tl-GATEjU. a.  [evestigo,!,.']  To  investigate.  SazZcj 

e'vet,  nl_  See  Eft. 

t^-vi'BRATE,  V.  a.  [eoihro,  L.]  To  shake;  to  brandish 
Cockeram. 

^-vtcT'j-u.  a.rem7u:o,L.]  [i.  evicted  ;7?p.  evicting,  evict- 
edJ  {Law)  To  drive  from  or  dispossess  by  legal  process. -- 
[fTo  prove  ;  to  evince.  B.  Jotison.'] 

E-vIc'TipN,  71,  {Law)  Loss  or  deprivation  of  the  buyer  of 
any  thing,  in  consequence  of  its  being  proved  to  belong 
to  a  third  person.  —  [fProof ;  evidence.  Bp.  HalL] 

Ev'i-d£nce,  71.  [Fr.]  The  state  of  being  evident,  clear 
ness;  certainty;  testimony;  proof;  a  witness.  —  (ioio) 
Any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  tendency,  or  design  of 
which,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  per- 
suasion, affirmation,  or  disaflirmation,  ol  .he  existence  of 
some  other  fact. 

Ev'I-I>£NCE,    U.    a.    \i.    EVIDENCED  ;  Jjp.    EVIDENCING,    EVI 

DENCBD.]  To  prove ;  to  evince  ;  to  show. 
Ev'J-dEnt,  a.  Plain;  apparent;  manifest;  notorious. 
Ev~i-DfiN'TiAii,  a.  Affording  evidence  or  proof.  Bp.  Flee^ 

wood. 
Ev-i-d£n'tial-ly,*  ad.  In  an  evidential  manner.  Sovxn. 
Ev-J-dEn'ti-A-ry,*  a.  Affording  evidence.  Judge  Best 
Ey'i-dEnt-ly,  fl^.  Apparently;  certainly;  undeniably. 
Ev'i-B?wT-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  evident.  Coleridge. 
t^-Vio-i-LA'TipN,  71,   [evigUatio,  L.]    Vigilance.   Bibliottk. 

Bibtica, 
E'VIL,  (e'vl)  a.   Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not 

good  ;  wicked  ;  sinful ;  vicious ;  bad ;  corrupt ,  injurious ; 
_  unfortunate  ;  unhappy. 

E'vil,  (e'vl)  71.  The  opposite  of  good ;  wickedness ;  injury ; 
_ malignity:  misfortune;  disease. 
e'vil,  (e'vl)  ad.  Not  well ;  not  happily  ;  injuriously ;  not 

kindly.  —  Often  used  in  composition  to  give  a  bad  mean- 
ing to  a  word. 
fi'viL-AF-F£cT'ED,  (g-vl-^f-f^kt'ed)  a.    Not  kindly  dis- 
_  posed. 

E'^VIL-d6'er,  (g'vl-d8'er)  n,  A  malefactor:  a  crimmai. 
K'viL-ETf-TREAT',*  v.  a.  To  treat  with  injustice  ;  to  injure 

Psalms._ 
E'viL-EYED,  (e'vl-id)  a.  Having  a  malignant  look.  Shak. 
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f 'VIL-Pi'VQRED,  Cg'vl-fa'v(?rd)  a.  Of  ill  countenance. 
K'viL-FA'VQRED-Kjess,  (e'vl-fa'vprd-ngs)  71.  Deformity, 
B'VIL-Ly,  (6'vl-le)  ad.   Not  well.  £p.  roT/Zor.  [R.] 
ft'viL-MiND'^D,  (e'vl-mind'ed)  a.  Having  ill  intention ; 

malicluua  ;  malignant  \  wicked. 
E'VIL-Nfiss,  (e'vl-nga)  n.  State  of  being  evil.  Hale, 
K'vil-One,*  (5'vl-wun)  71.  The  devil ;  Satan.  Milton. 
E'VIL-SPEAK'JNG,  (e'vl-spek'ing)  n.  Slander;  calumny. 
E'viL-wIsH'fNG,  (e'vl-wlsh'ing)  a.  Wishing  evil.  Sidney. 
E'"VIL-Work':e;r,  (e'vl-wiirk'er)  n.  One  who  does  evil. 
P'vtNCE',  V.  a.    yevincoj  L.]    [i.  evinced  ;  jip.  evincing, 

EVINCED.]  To  prove  ;  to  show  i  to  manifest ;  to  argue ;  to 

demonstrate.  ffTo  subdue.  Milton.\ 
5-vlNCE',  I?.  71.  To  prove.  Bp.Hall.  [R.] 
$-viNCE'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  evincing.  Boyle.  [R.] 
P  viN'ci-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  proof;  demonstrable.  Hale, 
E-vIn'cj-blv,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  force  conviction. 
$-viN'ciNG-,*y.  a.  Proving  J  making  evident. 
g-vlN'ciVE,*  a.  Tending  to  prove  ;  indicative.  Smart, 
f£v'i-RATE,  u.  a.  [ewiraeus,  L.]  To  emasculate.  Bp.Hall. 
fEv-i-RA'TipN,  71.  Emasculation  ;  castration.  Cockeram, 
5-vJs'CER^ATE,  V.  a,   [evisccro,  L.]    [i.  eviscerated  ;  pp. 

EVISCERATING,  EVISCERATED.]  To  take  out  the  bowcls  of; 

to  search  the  bowels. 

f-VJ(s-c?R-A'TlpN,*  n.  The  act  of  eviscerating.  Coleridge. 
v'f-TA-BLE,  a.  [eoitabilisj  LJ  Avoidable.  Hooker. 
j-Ev'i-TATE,  V.  a.  [euito,  L.]  To  avoid;  to  shun.  Shak. 
fEv-l-TA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  avoiding.  Bacon. 
[R-Vite'j  v.  a.  To  avoid.  Drayton. 
[Ev-i-ter'nal,  o.  [ffluitermw,  L.]  Eternal ;  enduring.  Bp, 

HaU, 
t£v-f-TER'Nl-TY,  n.  Eternity.  Bailey. 
tEv'p-CATE,  V.  it.  To  call  forth;  to  evoke.  Stackhouse. 
EV-9-CA'TlpN,n.  [euocfltio,  L.]  Act  of  calling  forth.  £ro207ie. 
Ev-p-CA'TpR,*  71.  One  who  evokes.  JV.  .4.  Rev.  [R.]    ■ 

g-VOKE'^D.O.  [eVOCOyh.]  [i.EVOKED;j3p.EVOttINa,EVOKED.] 

To  call  to  another  place  ;  to  call  forth.  Warburton. 

Ev-p-LA'TipN,  n.  [evolOj  L.]  Act  of  flying  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ev'p-LtJTE,*  n.  (Mecli.)  A  curve  formed  by  the  end  of  a 
thread  unwound  from  another  curve,  the  radius  or  curva- 
ture of  which  is  constantly  increasing.  Orier. 

Ev-p-Lu'TipN,7i.  [evolutusjli.]  Act  of  unrolling  or  unfold- 
ing;  a  series  unfolded  ;  the  unfolding  or  expansion  of  a 
germ,  in  the  theory  of  generation.  —(Gcom.)  The  unfold- 
ing or  opening  of  a  curve.  —  {Arith.)  The  extraction  of 
roots  of  any  power,  as  opposed  to  involution.  —  (^Mil.)  The 
motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  in  changing  their  posture 
or  form  of  drawing  up. 

Ev-p-LU'TipN-A-RY,*  a.  Relating  to  evolution.  Ec,  Rev. 

Jp-v6LVE',  (?-v51v')  V.  a.  [evolvoj  L.]  [i.  evolved;  pp. 
EVOLVING,  EVOLVED.]  To  unroll ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  un- 
fold. 

5-v6i*VE',  V.  n.  To  open  itself;  to  disclose  itself.  Prior, 

R-v6lve'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  evolving.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

E-v6l'v:ent,*7i.  The  curve  described  by  the  evolute.  Crahb, 

IP-vGlv'er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  evolves,  Coleridge. 

;g-voM-j-TA'TipN,*n.  The  act  of  vomiting;  expectoration. 
Swijl. 

fEv-p-Ml"TipN,  (-mlsh'un)  n.  [evowio,  L.]  Act  of  vomit- 
ing. Swiji. 

f;g-vBL'flATE,  V,  a.  [eovlgOi  L.]  To  publish;  to  spread 
abroad. 

tEv-Vl'-G-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  divulging.  BaUey. 

g-vDij'sipPf,  (e-vul'shLin'i  71.  [evulsioj  L.j  A  plucking  out. 
Browne. 

Ewe,  (yu)  [yu,  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  y6,  S.;  yfl  oryo,  P. 
K.]  71.  A  female  sheep.  Bacon. 

Ew'?R,  Cy^'er)  71.  A  vessel  or  pitcher  for  holding  water, 
which  accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 

Ew'rv,  (yu're)  n.  An  oflice  in  the  English  king's  house- 
hold, where'water  is  served  in  silver  ewers  after  dinner. 

ii,  (Sks  or  Sgz)  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  the  same  as 
e,  signifying  out  of,  from^  beyond.  It  is  often  merely  in- 
tensive. It  is  prefixed  to  names  or  terms  of  office  with 
the  force  of  an  adjective,  implying  out  of  officCf  late;  as, 
an  ex-general,  an  ex-minister. 

|Jy-Xc'ER-BATE,  [egz-as'^r-bat,  TV.  P.  Sm.;  6gz-a-sgr'bat, 
S.Ja.K.  Wb.]  v.a.  [earacerftojL.]  [i.  EiiCERBATED  ;j)p.  ex- 
acerbating, EXACERBATED.]  To  Imbitter ;  to  exasperate. 

5:?:-Xc-?R-BA'TrpN,  n.  Increase  in  the  violence  of  symp- 
tomf  of  disease,  as  of  pain  in  a  fever ;  augmented  force  or 
severity;  paroxysm.  Bacon. 

jg^-Xc-ER-Bfis'cENCE,*  n.  Exacerbation.  Smart. 

[?^-A9-'?B^VA'Tipx,  71.  [acervusj  L.]  Act  of  heaping  up. 
Bailey, 

P?-XcT',  (egz-akf)  a.  [exactusj  L.]  Not  deviating  from 
rule ;  methodical ;  correct;  accurate;  precise ;  particular ; 
nice  ;  careful ;  not  negligent ;  honest ;  strict ;  punctual. 

^%-i.CT'f  (egz-akf)  V.  a.  [Bango,  exactus^  L.]  [i.  exacted  ; 
pp.  EXACTING,  EXACTED.]  To  require  authoritatively ;  to 
demand  of  right ;  to  extort ;  to  draw  from, 

E?-AcT',  (egz^ktO  V.  n.  To  practise  extortion.  Psalm  Ixxjl 

E^-J^CT'ER,  71.  See  Exactor. 

6?-Ac'TipN,  (§gz^k'shiJin)  n.  Act  of  exacting  or  of  de- 


manding authoritatively ;  extortion  j  tlnjust  demand  ) 

severe  tribute. 
^?-Xc'ti-tude,  71.  Exactness;  nicety.  Scott.  [R.] 
E?-XcT'Ly,  ad.  In  an  exact  manner  ;  accurately. 
j|jf-XcT'N:^ss,  n.  State  of  being  exact;  strictness;  accura 

cy ;  nicety ;  regularity. 
^3f-XcT'pR,  71.  One  who  exacts  or  demands 
^^-Xc'TRjpss,  n.  She  who  exacts.  B.  Jonson. 
fE^f-Xc'v-ATE,  V.  a.  [exacuo,  L.]  To  sharpen.  B.  Jonson 
tJjf-Xc-V-A'TlpN,  7^  Act  of  sharpening.  Cockeram. 
EX-MR'  E~  sis  J*  (?ks-er'e-sl8)  n.   muipeoj.]   The  part  ol 
surgery  that  relates  to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body 
Brande. 
^¥-X<?'^ER-ATE,  (egz-aj'?r-at)w.  a.  [exaggeroj  h.]  "i,  ex- 
aggerated  ;    pp.    EXAGGERATING,    EXAOGERATED.j     [fTl^ 

heap  up.  Hale.)    To  heighten  by  representation;  Ic  f»- 
crease  ;  to  state  too  high ;  to  amplify. 

^:3f:-Xp'9^ER-AT-ED,*  j?.  o.  Heightened;  overstated;  in- 
creased too  much. 

^^-Ji^-^ER-A'TipN",  (egz^j-er-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  exaggerat- 
ing ;  state  of  being  exaggerated  :  hyberbolical  amp]  ification. 

?:!f-A9'(?ER-ji.-TlVE,*  a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  ta 
exaggerate.  Month.  Rev. 

5?-XG'G-ER-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  exaggerate.  Johnson, 

j^?-Ap-'I-TATE,  D.  a.  [exagito,  L.]  To  stir  up;  to  agitate 
Hooker, 

t5]f-X(?-j-TA'TipN,  71.  Agitation. 

^]f-XLT',  (eg2-91t0  V.  a.  [exalter,  Fr.l  [i.  exalted  ;  pp.  ex 
ALTiNG,  EXALTED.]  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  elevate  to  power, 
wealth,  or  dignity;  to  elevate;  to  erect;  to  lift  up;  to 
praise;  to  extol;  to  magnify;  to  heighten;  to  refine  by 
fire. 

£:x~4Z-TA'J0d*  n.  [Sp.]  pi.  Sx-AZ-TAfno?.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  liberal  or  radical  political  party  in  Spain. 
Brande. 

E?-al-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  exalting;  state  of  being  exalt- 
ed ;  elevation;  dignity.  —  (Chem.)  Act  of  purifying;  sub- 
til ization. 

5?-Xlt'ed,*  (egz-a.lt'ed) p,  a.  Elevated;  raised  up;  higb| 
proud. 

^y-'^l'T'ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  exalted.  Gray. 

JP^-Xlt'er,  (egz-ait'er)  n.  One  who  exalts. 

]p¥-A'MEW,  [egz-a'men,  S,  W.  Sm. ;  egz-am'en,  P  K.\  n, 
[L.]  Examination ;  a  scrutiny ;  inquiry.  Browne,  [r.] 

^^-Xm'in-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  examined. 

tJp?-XM'iN-XNTj  71.  A  person  examined ;  examinate.  Pti- 
deaux. 

]61?-Xm'jn-ate,  71.  A  person  examined.  Bacon,  [r,] 

5i-AM-i-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  examining ;  a  scrutiny ;  search  \ 
research;  inquiry;  investigation;  discussion. 

t^:jf:-XM'l-lVA-TpR,  n.  An  examiner.  Browne. 

5?-Xm'ine,  (egz-a.m'jn)  v.a.  [eramiTto,  L.]  [i.  examined  | 
■pp.  examining,  examined.]  To  inspect  or  observe  care^ 
fully;  to  interrogate  as  a  witness ;  to  try  by  questions^ 
experiment,  or  observation;  to  sift;  to  search  into;  to 
scrutinize ;  to  investigate. 

^3f-XM'lN-ER,  n.  One  who  examines  ;  investigator. 

|j^-iM'iN-lN&,*p.  a.  Making  examination  ;  scrutinizing 

t^3f  ■  Am'pl^-ry,  a.  Serving  for  example  ;  exemplary.  Hooker 

Jg!:^-Xni'pLE,  (egst-im'pl)  «.  [exemplum,  L.]  A  copy  or  pat- 
tern ;  a  precedent  for  imitation  ;  a  person  or  thing  to  be> 
imitated ;  one  punished  for  the  admonition  of  others ;  in- 
stance ;  specimen ;  sample. 

t53f^-AM'PLE,  (egz-im'pl)  v.  a.  To  exemplify.  Shak. 

t$?-iM'PLE-li£ss,  a.  Haviflg  no  example.  B.  Jonson. 

t|l?-XM'PLER,  71.  A  pattern;  a  sampler.  Bp,  Fisher 

fJp^-J^N'GUj-OOS,  a.  [exsanguisj  L.]  Bloodless.  See  Eksan. 
Guioua,  Browne. 

I^^-Xk'i-mate,  v.  a.  l&canimoy  L.]  To  amaze;  to  deprive 
of  life.  Coles, 

]p?:-XN'y-M^TE,  a.  Lifeless  ;  spiritless  ;  inanimate.  Tkomsoh 

]p^-Xrf-i-MA'Tlpw,  n.  Loss  of  life  or  spirits.  Cockeram. 

tJP^-XN'l-MODs,  a.  [exanimis,  L.]  Lifeless  ;  dead. 

:5?-Xn'them,*  7t.  [l^dvdrjixa.]  {Med.)  A  rash  ;  an  eruption 
on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

&x-4N~THE'MAy*n.lGr.]{Med.)^a.me?iaexanthem.  Brands 

MiX-AN-THMiM'A-TAj  n.  pi  [i^avOfi iiara.]  (Med.)  Efflores 
cence ;  eruptions;  breakings  out;  pustules. 

fix-^N-TH£M-A-T0ii'p-9¥,*n.  A  treatise  on  eruptive  fe- 
vers. Rowbotham. 

Ex-A.N-TH£M'A-TOtJs,  o.  Fustulous ;  eruptive. 

tJp^f-XwT'LATE,  V.  a.  [exanilo,  L.]  To  draw  out;  to  ex- 
haust. Boyle. 

tEx-^NT-LA'TTpPf,  71.  A  drawing  out ;  exhaustion.  Brownt 

tE3f-^-RA'TIpN,  n.  [exaro,  L.]  Act  of  writing.  BaUey. 

EX'aR£!H,  (6ks'ark)  n.  [efapxoff.]  A  viceroy ;  a  subordl- 
nate  ruler. 

Ex'^R^BHATE,  [6ks'^r-kat,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  eks-ar'kfit,  Wb 
Maunder,]  n.  The  office  or  government  of  an  exarch.  Bp 
Taylor, 

Ex-AB-Ttc-V-LA'TipN,  n.  Dislocation  of  a  joint.  BaUey. 

5?-Xs'P5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [exasperOf  LJ  [i.  exasperated  ;  pp 
exasperating,  EXASPERATED.]  To  provoke  ;  to  enrage 
to  exacerbate ;  to  aggravate ;  to  excite ;  to  irritate ;  to  vex 
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5?-Xs'PER-^TE,  o  Provoked;  exaeperated.  Shak. 

E3j:-is'pER-AT-:ER,  n.  One  who  exasperates. 

53f-Xs-PER-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  exasperating;  state  of  being 
exasperated ;  aggravation  ;  provocation  ;  irritation  j  ex- 
acerbation. 

t?¥-Auc^T9-RATE,  V.  a.  [&cauctorOf  L.^]  To  dismiss  from 
service  ;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice,  ^yliffe. 

jp3i:-AUC-Tp-RA'TipN,n.  Dismission  from  service;  depriva- 
tion ;  degradation.  Ayllffe.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
53f-AtJ'THQ-RATE,  V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  service.  Cockeram. 
JS^^-Au-THQ-RA'Tipw,  n.  Deprivation  of  office   Bp.  Hall. 

^i-Au'TiipR-izE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  authority    Selden. 

3x-c1l'ce-atEj*  V,  a.  To  divest  of  shoes.  Chambers.  [R.] 

]px-cSL-CE-A'Tl9N,*  n.  The  act  of  excalceating.  Cham- 
bers, [r.] 

Ex-CAN-D£S'CENCE,  )  B.    [excandescoj  L.]   A  glowing  or 

Ex-ciN-DiSs'cEN-cy,  j  white  heat;  act  of  growing  hot; 
anger ;  state  of  growing  angry. 

Ex-c^n-d£s'cent,*  a.  Very  hot :  white  with  heat.  Ure. 

Ex  c^n-ta'tI(?n,  n.  [excantOj  L.J  Disenchantment.  Qay- 
ton.  [R.] 

Ex-cJvR'NATE,  V.  a.  To  dear  from  flesh.  Sir  W.  Petty, 

Ex-cXr'ni-fi-cate,*  V,  a.  Same  as  excamate.  M.jre. 

Bx-CAR-NJ-Fi-CA'TipN,  n.  A  Clearing  from  flesh. 

EX  C4'THE'DR4.y*  [k&-theMrsi,  K.  Sm.  Ash^  Crabb,  Maun- 
der; kath'^-dr^ij  fVb,  Brande.1  [L.]  From  the  chair;  from 
the  bench  ;  from  high  authority:  —  originally  applied  to 
decisions  rendered  by  prelates,  chiefly  popes,  from  their 
cathedra  or  chFiIr ;  i.  e.,  in  a  solemn,  judicial  manner. 
Jji^^'This  phrase,  in  English,  is  almost  always  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  penult.  In  Latin,  the  e  in  cathedra 
is  either  short  or  long,  the  word  being  pronounced  ca.th'e- 
drgi  or  cMhe'dr^. 

px'CA-v ATE,  or  ^x-cWate,  [eks-ka'vat,  S.  W.P.J.Ja. 
E,;  Sks'kj-vat,  Sm.  Wb.  Reesj  Maunder;  6ks'k^-vat  or 
§ks-ka'vat,  F.  R.]  v.  a.  [excavo,  L.]   [i.  eicavated  ;  pp. 

EXCAVATING,    EXCAVATED.]     TO   holloW  J   tO  CUt   intO  hol- 

lows  or  cavities. 

Bfix'cA-'VAT-ED,*j).  a.  Made  hoHow;  cut  in  hollows. 

EX-cA-VA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  excavating;  hollow  cavity. 

Ex'cA-VA-TQR,  n.  One  who  excavates;  a  digger;  a  ma- 
chine for  excavating  or  removing  earth. 

fEx-CAVE',  V.  a.  To  hollow.  Cozkeram. 

fEx-CE'CATE,  V.  a.  [eicfflco,  L.]  To  make  blind.  Cockeram. 

tEx-c?-CA'TipN,  71.  Blindness.  Bp.  Richardson. 

JjX-CEED',u.  a.  [ezcerfo,  L.]  fi.  exceeded  ;j>2?.  exceeding, 
EXCEEDED.]  To  go  beyond  ;  to  outgo  ;  to  excel ;  to  sur- 
pass;_  to  transcend;  to  outdo. 

gx-CEED',  V.  71.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  surpass  the  bounds. 

tEx-CEED'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  exceed.  Sherwood. 

jglx-CEED'^R,  n.  One  who  exceeds. 

gx-CEED'iNG,  71.  That  which  exceeds  ;  excess.  Addison. 

Ex-ceed'ing,  p.  a.  Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

Ex-ceed'Jng,  ad.  Eminently;  exceedingly.  Addison. 

]px-CEED'iNG-LY,  od.  To  a  great  degree ;  very  much. 

tJgx-CXED'lNG-Nfiss,  71.  Q,uality  of  exceeding.  Sherwood, 

^X-CitL',  V.  a.  [excello,  Ij.]  [i.  excelled  ;  p^.  excellinq, 
EXCELLED.]  To  outdo  in  good  qualities ;  to  surpass ;  to 
transcend ;  to  exceed. 

£x-c£l',  7).  71.  To  have  good  qualititis  in  a  great  degree. 

I&x'ceIj-lSnce,  71.  [ecceZfeTwe,  Fr. ;  excellentia,  L.J  State 
of  excelling ;  that  m  which  one  excels ;  good  quality ; 
goodness;  purity;  worth;  superiority. 

tx^CEL-LJiN-cy,  71.  Excellence ;  a  title  of  honor,  as  of  gov- 
ernors and  ambassadors. 

Ex'c:?li-L£NT,  a.  [excellensy  L.]  Of  great  virtue,  worth,  or 
dignity;  eminent  in  any  gooa  quality  ;  superior;  good 

Ex^cel-lJ^ht-ly,  ad.  In  an  eminent  depree  ;  very  well. 

.jpx-ciL'LiNG,*ja.  a.  Surpassing  in  excellence ;  transcend- 
ing. 

^x-c£n'trjc,  a.  See  Eccenthic. 

Ex-C^N-TRtp'i-Ty,  71.     See  Eccentricity.  Brande. 

(Jx-cEpt',  2J.  a.  [ezcipio,  L.]  [i.  excepted  ;  pp.  excepting, 
BxcEPTE-D  ]  To  leave  out  specifically ;  to  exclude ;  to  re- 
ject. 

fx-c£PT',  r  n.  To  object,  followed  by  to  or  against. 
x-c£pT',  prep.  Exclusively  of ;  without  including;  unless. 

tJglx-cfiPT',  conj.  Unless;  as,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house." 

5x-c£pt'^nt,*  a.  Implyins;  exception.  Ld.  Eldon, 

ipx-cfiPT'lNG,  prep.  With  exception  of ;  excluding. 

gX-cEp'TipN,  n.  Act  of  excepting  ;  state  of  being  except- 
ed ;  thing  excepted  ;  exclusion  ;  objection  ;  oflence  taken. 
—  (Law)  A  stop  or  stay  to  an  action  ;  a  denial  of  a  matter 
alleged  in  bar  to  an  action ;  that  which  is  alleged  against 
the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

Ex-cEp'TipN"-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  exception  ;  objectionable. 

f  X-c£p'TipN-*-BLE-N£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  excep- 
tionable. Ash. 

px-cfep'TipN-^L,*  o.  Relating  to  or  implying  exceptions. 
Qu.  Rev. 

fEx-c£p'TrpN-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  objections.  MUton. 

^x-cfiP'Tioys,  (^k-sSp'shys)  o.  Peevish ;  froward ;  full  of 
objections.  South.  [R.] 


fx-cfip'TiOVS-N^ss,  n.  Peevishness.  Barrow    [R 
x-c£p'TfVE,  a.  Including  an  exception.  Watts. 

t^x-c£PT'L:^:ss,  a.  Making  no  exception.  Shak. 

!51x-c£pT'pR,  71.  One  who  excepts.  Bwniet. 

!§x-cteRN',  V.  a.  [excemoj  L.]  [i.  excehned  ;  pp.  ezckkbi 
iNO,  ExcERNED.J  To  Strain  out ;  to  separate  by  strainen 
Bacon. 

t^X-CERP'.  V.  a.  [ezcerpo,  L.]  To  pick  out.  Hales. 

ilx-CERPT',  [ek-serpf,  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  gk'serpt,^'.  Todd.]  n. 
pi.  ex-cErpts',  An  extract ;  a  passage  selected  from  a( 
author. 

^X-CERPT',?).  a.  To  select.  Barnard,  [r.] 

ex~cerp't4.^'*'  n.  pi.  [L.]  Thingp  uicked  or  culled  out ;  s& 
lections ;  extracts.  Hamilton. 

tJgiX-ciSRP'TlpN,  7t.  A  selecting;  thing  selected.  Raleigh. 

^x-CERP'TpR,  71.  A  picker  or  culler.  Barnard,  [r.] 

!^x-cliss',  71.  [excessusj  L.]  More  than  enr  ugh ;  superflui 
ty ;  redundancy ;  exuberance ;  the  difference  between  un 
equal  things;  intemperance;  extravagacce. 

5x-c£s'siVE,  a.  [excessifj  Fr.]  Beyond  due  bounds  ;  implj* 
ing  excess;  extreme;  vehement;  exceeding. 

5x-c£s'siVE-LY,  ad.  With  or  to  excess ;  exceedingly. 

^x-c£s'sivE-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  excessive. 

|;x-chan(^e',  v.  a.  [echanger,  Fr.]  [i.  exchanged;  py 
EXCHANGING,  EXCHANGED.]  To  glvc  or  quit  ouo  thing  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  another ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocal 
ly  ;  to  barter  ;  to  commute ;  to  change. 

5x-CHAK<;^E',*  v.  ti.  To  make  an  exchange.  A.  Smith. 

]^x-chan(?e',  n.  Act  of  exchanging ;  interchange  ;  reci- 
procity ;  barter ;  traffic  :  —  a  place  where  merchants  meet . 
—  the  balance  of  money  of  different  countries  :  —  a  meth- 
od of  adjusting  mercantile  transactions,  or  of  paying 
debts  when  the' debtor  and  creditor  are  distant  from  each 
other.  —  (Ariin.)  A  rxet^iod  of  Snding  the  value  of  one 
commodity  cr  Mcnojnifiation  of  money  in  the  terms  of  an- 
other. 

^x-cHAN^E-^-slL';  1  V,*"".-  Slate  of  being  exchangeable 

5x-cHANpE'-!.-BLF.  «:.  That  may  be  exchanged. 

^x-cHANQ^'jER,  n.  One  wiio  practises  exchange. 

^X-CHEAT',  A     See  i^iClIjlAT. 

fx-CHEAT'(;R,  n.  Seo  Ijscheatoil 
x-cH5q.'u;^R,  (eks-chek'er)  n.  {eschiguierf  Norman  Fr.J 
{Law)  An  Eiigli'sh  ccurC  of  record,  in  which  all  causes  re- 
lating to  the  revenue  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined. 

5x-ch£q'uer,  (ek8-ch6k'er)  v.  a.  To  institute  a  process 
against  in,  or  fine  by,  the  court  of  exchequer.  Pegge. 

^x-ch£q'uer-B1ll,*  71.  A  bill  of  credit  issued  by  the  au 
thority  of  the  British  parliament.  Brande. 

^x-cIp'i-Ent,*  n.  One  who  excepts  ;  exceptor.  Everett.  [R.] 

^x-ci^'a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  the  duty  of  excise ;  taxable. 

jgx-ci^E',  (ek-siz')  71.  \_excisum,  L.]  An  English  inland  tax 
levied  upon  various  commodities  of  home  consumption. 

;5x-ci§e',  v.  a.  To  levy  excise  upon  a  person  or  thing. 
Pope. 

5x-ci§e'man,  71. ;  pi.  EX-ci?E'MEN.  An  officer  who  in- 
spects and  rates  excisable  commodities. 

jpx-cf^'ipK,  (eks-sizh'un)  n.  [excisio,  L.]  Act  of  cutting 
off ^  extirpation  ;  destruction;  ruin.  Sir  T.  ElyoL 

^^x-ci-ta-bIl'i-ty,  n.  Capability  of  being  excited. 

!lpx-cl'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excited  ;  easily  stirred  up. 

||;^x-ci'tant  *  or  Ex'ci-tXnt,*  [ek-sl't^nt,  K.  Wb. :  6k'- 
se-t^nt,  Sm.j  n.  Something  that  excites;  a  stimulant.  P 
Cyc. 

ll^x-ci'TANT,  c  Tending  to  excite;  exciting. 

fJgX-ci'TATE,  V.  a.  To  stir  up.  Bacon. 

Ex-c|-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  exciting ;  excitement. 

fx-cl'TA-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  excite.  Barrow. 
x-ci'ta-tp-ry,*    a.    Tending  to    excite;    stirring    up 
Smart. 

5x-ciXE',  V.  a.  [excitOj  L.]  [i.  excited  ;  pp.  exciting,  ex- 
cited.] To  rouse ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  put  into  mo- 
tion ;  to  raise. 

fx-clT')SD,*p.  a.  Animated;  moved;  stirred  up. 
x-cite'm:ent,  n.  The  state  of  being  excited  ;  that  which 
excites  ;  sensation  ;  a  motive. 

Ex-ciT'ER,  7i.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up. 

Ex-cit'ing,  n.  Excitation  ;  excitement.  Herbert. 

Ex-ciT'iNG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  excite  orstir  up  ;  animating. 

4Ix-cFtive,*  a.  Causing  excitement ;  exciting.  Banu 
field,  [r.] 

Jpx-cT-Tp-MO'TA-RY,*  o.  Causing  motion  in  animal  bodies 
independent  of  sensation  or  volition.  Dr.  M.  HalL 

J^X-CLAIM',  V.  n.  [^ezclamo,  L.]  \i.  exclaimed  ;  pp.  ex- 
claiming, EXCLAIMED.]  To  cry  out  With  vehemence;  to 
make  an  outcry  ;  to  declare  with  vociferation ;  to  call ;  to 
shout. 

t^x-cLAIM',  n.  Clamor ;  outcry.  Shali. 

fx-cLAiM^i^R,  71.  One  who  exclaims. 
x-cLA-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exclaiming;  vehement  outcry 
clamor ;  vociferation  ;  a  sentence  of  passionate  import  oi 
passionately  uttered ;  the  mark  [ !  j  expressmg  emotion, 
surprise,  or  wonder. 
Jgx-CLiM'A-TlVE,*  a.  Exclamatory;  exclaiming.  A^fu 
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jBx-CilM>-TTVE-Lv,*a(f.  With  exclamation.  SmarU 

gx-cLiM'^-XQ-Ri-Ly,*  ad.  With  exclamation.  Smart. 

Ex-clXm'^-tp-rv,  a.  Using  or  containing  exclamation. 

iyix-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [excludOy  L.]  [i.  excluded  ;  pp.  exclud- 
ing, excluded.]  To  shut  out;  to  hinder  from  entrance  j 
to  debar  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  except ;  to  expel ;  to  eject ;  to  dis- 
miss from  the  womb  or  egg. 

|;x-CLu'$lpN,  (eka-klu'zhyn)  n.  Act  of  excluding;  state 
ol  being  excluded  j  prohibition  ;  rejection  ;  exception  ; 
ejection ;  emission. 

ipx-cLO'sipN-^-RV/  a.  Teni.'ng  to  exclude  or  debar.  Ck. 
Ob 

fx-CLu'§iQN-?R.,*  n.  On  i  Who  excludes  or  debars.  Crabb. 
x-clO'§I9N-1sm,*.-i.  ii.vclusive  principles  or  practice.  CA. 

Ob. 
E:x-ci^u'§iqn-1st,  (eks-klu'zh^n-Ist)  n.  One  who  excludes 

or  debars  another  from  any  privilege.  Fnx. 
5!x-ciiO'siVE,  a.  Tending  to  exclude;  excluding;  debar- 

rm<;;  illiberal  J  narrow-minded; — excepting,  opposed  to 

inclusive. 
JiX-CLu'siVE,*  iu  One  belonging  to  a  coterie  of  persons 

who   exclude   others  from  their  society  or  fellowship. 

Smart. 
Ex-CLU'siVE-l§M,*  n.  Exclusiveness.  Museum.  [R.] 
Bx-CLU'sjvE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 
Ex-CLtJ'siVE-N£a3,*7t.  Q-uality  of  being  exclusive.  Scott. 
feiX-CLu'sp-RV,*  a.  Having  power  to  exclude.  Jlsh. 
t;px-c6cT',  V.  a.  [excoctv^j  C]  To  boil  j  to  make  by  boiling. 

Bacon, 
gx-c6c'TipN,*7i.  The  act  of  excocting.  Bacon. 
^lX-c6(^'i-TATE,  V.  a,  [exco^tOj  L.]   [i.  excogitated  ;  pp. 

EXCOGITATING,  EXCOGITATED.]  To  discover  by  thinking; 

to  cogitate  j  to  think  upon.  Sir  T.  EhjoU 
Ex-c6g-'l-TATE,i?.  71.  To  think;  to  cogitate.  Bacon. 
gx-cOg-i-TA'TiQN,  n.  Invention  ;  cogitation.  SirT.Elyot. 
ffix-cpM-MUNE',  u.  a.  To  exclude ;  to  discommon.  Oaytoru 
Ex-cpM-niO'N|-cA--BLE,  o.  Liable  to  be  excommunicated. 
fix-cpM-MU'wi-CATE,  V.  o.    [fiicffnintwmco,  low  L.]   \i.  ei- 

COMMUNECATED  ;    pp.   EXCOMMUNICATINQ,  EXCOMMUNICAT- 
ED.] To  eject  from  the  communion  of  the  church  by  an 
ecclesiastical  censure  ;  to  expel  from  fellowship. 
Ex-cpM-Mu'N'l-CATE,  a.  Excommunicated.  Donne. 
Ex-cpM-MO'NJ-CATE,  71.  One  who  is  excommunicated. 
Ex-cpM-MU-Nl-CA.'TlpN',  71.  Act  of  excommunicating;  ex- 
clusion from  the  church ;  an  ecclesiastical  interdict. 
Ex-cpM-MU'Wf-CA-TpR,*  n.    One  who  excommunicates. 

Pnjnjie, 
Bx-cpM-MU'Ni-c^-Tp-RV,*  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  ex- 
communication. Brit.  Crit, 
^x-cpM-MUN'lpN,*  n.  Excommunication.  Jifilton. 
EX  CQTf-c&s'so*  [L.]  From  what  has  been  granted  or 

conceded.  Macdannel. 
jlx-co'Rf-A-BLE,*  0.  That  may  be  excotiatsd.  Browne. 
pX-CO'RI-ATE,  ».  a.  [excorio^  L.]   [i.  excoriated  ;  pp.  ex- 
coriating, ExcoHiATED.]  To  flay;  to  strip  off' the  skin  or 
bark. 
IgJx-co-Rl-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  excoriating;  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle;  loss  of  skin;  a  sore  place  where  the  skin  is  off. 
Jglx-coR'Tj-CATE,*  V.  o.  To  Strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 
Blount. 
gx-COR-Tl-CA'Tipw,  71.  A  pulling  off  the  bark.  Quincy. 
jlx-CouRT'iER,*  (-yer)  ti.  One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  court- 
ier. More. 
Ex'cRE-A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  spit  out.  Bullokar.  [r.] 
Ex^CRE-iTE,  V.  a.  [excreo,  L.]  To  eject  or  spit  by  hawk- 
ing. Cockeram.  [r.] 
tEx-CRE-A'TIQN,  71.  A  retching ;  a  spitting  out.   Cockeram. 
Ex'cR^-MfiNT,  71.  [excrementum,  L.]  That  which  is  excret- 
ed; that  which  is  separated  from  the  nourishing  part  of 
i:-  d,  and  thrown  off  as  noxious  or  useless ;  dung. 
Rx  ,  r:e-mSnt'^l,  a.  Relating  to  excrement.  Burton. 
Bx-«.-R?-MEN-Ti"Ti^L,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  ex- 
crement. DungUson. 
Ex-cR?-MEN-Tr'Tiovs,  (eks-kre-men-tlsh'us)  a.  Contain- 
ing excrement ;  consisting  of  matter  excreted  from  the 
body. 
5x-cr£s'cence,  7l  [excresco^  L.]  That  which  grows  un- 
naturfiC.ly,  and  without  use,  out  of  something  else ;  a  pro- 
tuberai.ice  ;  a  preternatural  or  morbid  superfluity. 
Ex-CR£s'c?N-cy,  n.  Excrescence.  .Addison. 
5x-cr£s'cent,  a.  Growing  out  of  something  else;  partak- 
ing of  excrescence. 

gX-CRETE',  V.  a.  \i.  EXCRETED  ;  pp.  EXCRETING,  EXCRET- 
ED.] To  separate  and  throw  off,  as  by  natural  passages; 
to  pass  by  excretion  ;  to  eject ;  to  excern.  Paley'. 

IJlx-CRis'TiQN,  71.  [czdretio,  L.]  The  act  of  excreting ;  that 
which  is  excreted  ejection  of  animal  substance ;  the 
thing  excerned. 

ex'CRi;-TTvE,  [6ks'A/e-tlv,  S.  W.  P.  X  F.;  eks-kre'tjv,  Ja. 
K.  Sm.]  a.  Separating  and  ejecting  excrements. 

!(Ex'CRE-Tp-Ry,  or  Jgx-CRii'Tp-Ry,  [eks'kre-tur-e,  S.  W. 
P.  R.  i  eks-kre'tyr-9,  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  a.  Separating  and  eject- 
ing excrement  or  superfluous  parts. 

(Ex'c  RE-Tp-Ry,  71.  A  duct  that  transmits  excreted  matter. 


5x-crO'c|-^-ble,  (^ks-kru'sh^-^-bl)  a.  Liable  to  tormem 

Bailey    [rJ 
5x-CRU'Cf-ATE,  (gks-krft'she-at)  v.  a.  [ezcrucio^  LJ  [i  ex 

CRUOIATED  ipp.  EXCRUCIATING,  EXCRUCIATED.]    To  affliq 

With  extreme  pain  ;  to  torture ;  to  torment. 
:5:x-CRtll-C]>-AT'jNG,*(?ks-krfl-sh?-at^ing)p.  a.  Tormenting 

exceedingly  painful. 
^x-cRfi-cj-A'TipN,  (eks-krii-she-a'shyn)  n.  Torment 
fEx-c  v-BA'TIpN,  n.  [ezcubatioj  L.]  The  act  of  watching  al 

night.  Bailey. 

fx-cDL'p^-BLE,  0.  Capable  of  being  exculpated.  Todd. 
X-cDl'pate,  u.  a.  [ez  and  culpOfh.]   [i.  exculpated  ;pp 
EXCULPATING,  EXCULPATED.]  To  fi'^e  from  blame  ;  to  ajv 
solve ;  to  acquit ;  to  exonerate ;  to  clear  from  the  impuli 
tion  of  a  fault. 
Ex-cyii-PA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  exculpating;  excuse. 
JEJx-cOl'pa-tp-rv,  a.  Clearing  from  imputed  fault. 
|jpx-cuR','v.  n.  To  pass  beyond  limits,  ftarveij. 
£X  Cu'Ri~A*  [L.]  {Law)  Out  of  court.  [Sranda 

jpx-cOR'R?NT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  axis  in  the  centre 
|;x-cuR'sipN,  (eks-kiir'shyn)  ti.  [excurrOj  L.]  A  going  be- 
yond ;  a  journey ;  a  ramble  ;  a  tour ;  a  trip ;  a  jant  j  as 
expedition ;  digression. 

fx-ctiR'sipN,*  V.  n.  To  make  an  excursion.  C.  Lamb*  '«.  I 
x-ci;R'S|VE,  a.  Rambling;  wandering;  deviating 
5x-cUr'sive-L¥,  ad.  In  an  excursive  manner. 
^x-ctJR'sjVE-NiiSS,  71.  duality  of  being  excursive 
JEX-aifR'sp$j*  71.  fL.]  A  literary  exercise,  task,  or  perfomv 

ance;  an  excursion,  Qu.  Rev* 
^x-cu^'Ji-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excused ;  pardonable. 
J^x-cu^'A-BiiE-NJ^ss,  n.  duality  of  being  excusable. 

fx-ctJ^'A-BLY)*  ad.  In  an  excusable  manner.  Seeker. 
x-cv-§A'TipN,  71.  Excuse ;  plea ;  apology.  Bacon.  [R.J 
fx-cu'^A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Pleading  excuse ;  apologetical. 
x-cu^E',  (eks-kuz')  v.  a.  [excuso^  L.]  [i.  excused  ;  pp.  ex- 
cusing, EXCUSED.]   To  extenuate  by  apology;  to  disei 
gage  from  an  obligation  ;  to  remit ;  to  throw  off  imputa 
tion  by  a  feigned  apology  ;  to  exculpate ;  to  absolve  ; 
acquit ;  to  justify. 
^x-ctiSE',  (eka-kus')  n.  A  reason  alleged  for  doing  or  not 
doing  a  thing ;  plea  offered  in  extenuation  ;  apology  ;  re- 
mission ;  cause  of  being  excused;  pretext;  prt^tension ; 
pretence. 
5x-cuse'i.?ss,  a.  Being  without  excuse.  Wkitlock. 

fx-cu§^?R,  (eks-kuz'^r)  71.  One  who  excuses  another. 
x-cOas',  V.  a.  [ezcussMs,  L.]  [fTo  shake  oiS.  Stillingfieet.\ 
{Law)  To  seize  and  detain  by  laiv.  Ayliffe. 

;px-cDs^slpN,  (eks-kush'Lin)  n.  [excussiOf  L.]  (Law)  Seizure 
by  law.  jSyliffe. 

Ex'¥-cr^-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  execrated;  abominable  j 
hateful ;  detestable ;  accursed. 

Ex'e-crvble-n£ss,*71.  State  of  being  execrable.  Scott, 

Ex']?-CR^-BLy,  ad.  In  an  execrable  manner. 

Ex'JE-CRATE,  V.  a.  [execrory  L.j  [L  execrated  ;  pp.  exb- 
CBATiNG,  EXECRATED.]  To  curso ;  to  imprecatc  ill  upon; 
to  abominate. 

Ex-E-CRA'Tiprf,  71.  Act  of  execrating ;  detestation;  male- 
diction ;  curse  ;  imprecation  of  evil.  [diaoTU 

Ex'E-CRA-Tp-By,  71.  A  formulary  of  execrations.  L.  .>?d- 

tBx-£cT',  V.  a.  [execo,  L.]  To  cut  out.  Harvey.  See  Exsect. 

tJgx-fic'TipN,  (eks-6k'shun)  n.  See  Exsection. 

Ex'?-CUT-^-Bl*E,*  a.  That  may  be  executed.  O.  Canning: 

Ex'e-cute,  u.  a.  [exequorjh.]  [i.  executed  ;  pp.  execut- 
ing, EXECUTED.]  To  perform;  to  carry  into  effect;  to  put 
to  death ;  to  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument,  by  signing 
and  sealing;  to  accomplish;  to  effect;  to  complete;  to 
fulfil ;  to  achieve  ;  to  consummate ;  to  finish 

Ex'e-cGte,  v.  71.  To  perform  any  act  or  office 

flx'?-cu-T?R,  n.  One  who  executes.  See  Executor. 

Ex-E-cu'TipN,  n.  Act  of  executing ;  the  act  of  the  law  by 
which  possession  is  given  of  body  or  goods :  —  completion  5 
performance ;  practice ;  death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law ; 
destruction  ;  slaughter.  (Law)  A  judicial  writ. 

Ex-E-cu'TipN-ER,  71.  One  who  kills;  specially,  one  who 
puts  to  death  criminals  who  are  condemned  by  forms  of 
law. 

^jf-fic'y-TlvE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  executing;  noi 
legislative,  but  active,  or  putting  the  laws  in  execution.— 
Executive  power,  that  part  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
powers  of  a  state,  which  is  employed  in  putting  into  ex- 
ecution the  laws  made  by  the  legislative  power,  or  the  de- 
crees of  the  judicial  power. 

^?-Ec'V-TlVE,*  n.  The  person  or  the  power  that  adminis- 
ters the  government;  an  executive  officer.  Q,a.  Rev 
|J:5-  This  word  is  often  so  used  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
it  is,  of  late  years,  so  used  in  England. 

Blf-iSc'v-TlVE-LY,*  arf.  In  an  executive  manner.  Barrow. 

Jgiy-iSc'V-TpR,  71.  (Law)  One  who  is  appointed  by  a  testa 
tor  to  see  and  take  care  that  his  will  and  testament  are 
executed. 

5li:-£c-V-To'Rj-AL,*a.  Relating  to  an  executor.  Blackstont. 

$?:-jSc'v-TpR-SHlp,  71.  The  office  of  an  executor. 

ipj-f;c'y-Tp-Ry,a.  Having  or  exercising  authority. —  (Law', 
That  is  to  be  executed  or  performed  at  a  future  period. 
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B?-fic'v-TRfiss  n   An  executrix.  Shak.  [Bacon. 

Jif-fic'v-TRlx,  n    A  woman  intrusted  to  execute  a  will. 
px~E'xtR4,*  [ex-e'dr*,  P.  Oyc. ;  ex'e-drsi,  Brande.}  n.   [L.] 

pi.  EX'E' itRM,  (-4rcA.)  An  open  recess  in  a  building ;  an 

open  or  covered  place  provided  with  seats.  P.  Cyc. 
tx-E-^E'sjs,  n.  [E^^yricii,]  The  science  or  art  of  literary 

interpretation ;  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  an  author; 

interpretation. 
l-x-lj:-lj^iaT'Ic,*  a  Explanatory ;  exegetical.  StnarU 
Ex-]p-^fiT'j-CAL,  a.  Explanatory ;  expository.  Smith. 
Ex-e-^£t'i-c^l-L¥,  ad.  By  way  of  explanation.  Bp.Bvll. 
Ex-E-^ii'T|ST,*  71.  One  versed  in  exegesis.  Qa.  Reg.   [R.J 
gif-im'PLAR,  n.  [L.]  A  pattern  ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 
t£]f-£ivi'PL^R,  a.  Exemplary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UE:f'EM-Plj^-Rj-LY,  ad.  In  an  exemplary  manner. 
£:i:'EM-PLjj.-Ri-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  exemplary, 

fEjf  g:M-PLAR'i-TY,  n.  A  pattern  worthy  of  imitation.  W. 
Muuntagu.  Barrow, 

||£¥'EM-PLA-R¥,  [fegz'em-pl?-re,  S.  W.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,■ 
ega-6m'pl9-re,  P.  K.^  a.  Worthy  of  imitation  j  serving 
for  a  pattern  ;  serving  to  warn  ;  explanatory. 

liE If' EM-PL A-RY,  n.  [^exemplairCj  Fr.]  A  copy.  Donne. 

]Bi3f-£M'pLl-Fi-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  exemplified.  Col^ 
ridge. 

g^f-EM-PLi-Fi-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  exemplifying ;  a  tran- 
script ;  illustration  ;  a  copy. 

glf-£M'Plil-Fl-¥R,  n.  One  who  exemplifies. 

^:^-£lVl'PLJ-FY,  t)     fl,    [i.  EKEMPLiriED  ;    ■pp.   XXEMPLIFYING, 

EXEMPLIFIED.]  To  illustrate  by  example;  to  transcribe; 
to  copy. 

EX-^MfpLi  Ora'tt-a,*  (-gra'she-?)  [L.]  As  an  example; 
as  an  instance :  —  usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 

(i5f-£MPT',  (egz-fimf)  V,  a.  [Kcemptus^  Zi.]  [?.  exempted; 
pp.  EXEMPTING,  exempted.]  To  free  Tfom;  to  privilege; 
to  grant  immunity  from  ;  to  excuse. 

5i^-£mpt',  a.  Free  by  privilege  ;  not  liable ;  not  included. 

^^-jSmpt',*  71.  A  person  exempted  from  the  performance 
of  certain  duty  or  service,  £is  from  paying  a  tax  or  per- 
forming military  duty.  Crabh. 

Jp^-iSMPT'i-BLE,  (egz-emt'e-bl)  a.  That  may  be  exempted  ; 
loose  ;  quit ;  free.   Cotgrave.  [r.] 

P^-Emp'tion,  (egz-Sm'shun)  ru  Act  of  exempting ;  immuni- 
ty ;  privilege  ;  freedom  from  that  to  which  others  are  liable. 

f'fi?:-EMP-Tii''Ti0VS,  (6gz-em-tish'us)  a.  Separable.  Jrlore. 

tJpi-J£N'TER-ATE,  V.  a.  [exmteroj  L.]  To  take  out  the  bow- 
els. Burton. 

f5?-£N-TER-A'TipN,  7u  Act  of  taking  out  the  bowels. 
Browne. 

£x-E-QTTA^ T^R,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  declaration,  in  writing, 
given  by  the  executive  authority  of  a  government  to  a 
foreign  consul,  authorizing  t,im  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  oflice.  Bouvier. 

E^-E'QUi-^Ljfl.  Funeral;  relat'ng  to  funerals.  Pope. 

P.X'?-QuiE§,  (eks'e-kwiz)  n.  pi.  [exequim,  L.]  Funeral  rites ; 
the  ceremonies  of  burial ;  the  oroiieasio  i  of  burial.  Shak. 

tEx'?-QUY,  ™   Funeral  rite.  Z>r.  Ring.  See  Exe(iuies. 

l']6'?-EK''c?N'T,  a.  [ezercen3y  h  1  I'l-x^itising  ;  following  any 
calling,  .dyliffe. 

Ex'ER-cl^-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  b«*  exercised.  Blackstone. 

Kx'er-ci§e,  71.  [acercitiMTB,  L.j  LaDcr ;  "ivork  ;  use;  prac- 
tice, such  as  belongs  to  one's  occupation  ;  labor  or  bodily 
exertion  for  health  or  amusement ;  preparatory  practice  in 
order  to  skilful  performance  ;  peifbrmance ;  task ;  act  of 
divine  worship. 

Ex^ER^Ci^E,  V.  a.  [exerceoj  L.]  [i.  exercised  ;  ;?j}.  exer- 
cising, exercised.]  To  employ  ;  to  train  by  use  ;  to  make 
skilful  by  practice ;  to  task  ;  to  practise ;  to  exert ;  to  car- 
ry on ;  to  perform  ;  to  put  in  use. 

Ex'¥R-ci$E,  V,  71.  To  use  exercise  ;  to  labor,  as  for  health. 

Ex'ER-ci§-?R,  n.  One  who  exercises. 

E?-Sr-CJ-ta'tiqn,  71.  Exercise  ;  practice.  Felton.  [r.] 

P^-er'ci-TPR,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  fits  and  equips  a  vessel. 
Bouvier. 

P^-ERGUE',  (egz-erg')  n.  [Fr.]  (J^umismatics)  The  basis  or 
lower  limb  of  a  coin  or  medal,  when  separated  by  a  line 
from  the  rest  of  the  face,  which  usually  contains  words 
giving  the  date,  place,  &c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  subsid- 
faiy  matter. 

^jI^f-ERT',  u.  a.  [«ero,  L.!  {%.  exerted  ;  pp.  exerting,  xx- 
ertbd.J  To  use  with  effort ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  perform  ;  to 
enforce  ;  to  exercise  ;  to  employ 

U;^-iiR'TipN,  (egz-er'sh^in)  n.  Act  of  exerting;  effort. 

p:^-ER'TlVE,*a.  Making  exertion  ;  using  effort,  iieeder.  [r.] 

g^-E'^ipN,  (egz-6'zhun)  n,  [exesusy  L.]  Act  of  eating 
through.  Brovme.  [r.] 

•■^if-EsT'V-ATE,*  V.  n.  JextEstuoy  L.]  To  boil.  Toddy. 

)';py-Es-TV-A'TipN,  n.  [exastuo^  L.J  Ebullition.  Boyle. 

igx-FO'lil-ATE,  V.  m.  [ex  and  folium,  L.]  [i.  exfoliated  ; 

pp,  EXFOLIATING,  EXFOLIATED.]    To  ShcU  off;  tO  ComC  off 

as  in  scales  ;  to  scale  off. 

5;x-FO'Li-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters. Scott. 

px-FO-Lj-A'TlpN,  n.  Act  or  state  of  exfoliating ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  from  the  living. 


Ex-fo'lj-^-tTve,  a.  Procuring  exfoliation. 
Ey-HAL'^-BLE,  (@gz-hal'9-bl)  o.  That  may  be  exhaled 
$^-HA'li^NT,*  a.  Sending  forth  vapors  ;  exhaling.  Maunder 
E^-H^-LA'TlpN,  n    [ezhalatio,  L.]   Act  of  exhaling ;  tha' 

which  is  exhaled ;  evaporation  ;  emission ;  that  which 

rises  in  vapors ;  vapor ;  fume. 
^3f:-HALE',  V.  a.  [exhalOj  h.]  [i.  exhaled  ;  pp.  exhaling 

exhaled.]  To  send  or  draw  out  in  vapors  or  ^ume ;  tc 

evaporate ;  to  emit. 
53f-HAiiE',*  V.  71.  To  fly  off  or  vanish  as  vapor.  Dryden. 
E^-HAliE'MENT,  n.  Exhalation  ;  vapor.  Browne.  [R.] 
4l^-HAusT',(egz-ha.wst')  v.  a.  [i.  exhausted  ;  pp.  exhaus'^ 

iNo,  EXHAUSTED.]  To  drain ;  to  draw  out  totally  ;  to  ex 

pend  by  exertion ;  to  empty  ;  to  spend. 
t5?-HAusT',  a.  Deprived  of  strength  ;  exhausted.  Burton. 
^^-hAubt'ed,*  p.  a.  Drained;  made  empty  — JE^haustea 

receiverj  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by 

the  action  of  the  air-pump.  Crabb. 
^3f:-HlUST'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  exhausts.  Ellis. 
5?-hAust'I-ble,  o.  Capable  of  being  exhausted.  Johnson. 
^if-'iikusT'iNGj* p.  a.  Draining  off;  diminishing;  weak- 
ening. 
^3f-HAusT'ipN,  (egz-hawst'yun)  n.  Act  of  exhausting ;  state 

of  being  exhausted. 
5^-HAUST'lVE,*a.  Tending  to  exhaust.  H.  J^.  Coleridge, 
El^-HAUST'iiESS,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied ;  inexhaustible. 
t.53f-HAusT'MENT,  n.  Exhaustion.  Bp.  Williams,  [all.  [R.J 

fJf-HAusT'VRE,*  (egz-h^wst'yur)  n.  Exhaustion.  JVrax- 
x'he-dr^,*  in-  5x-he'dr^,*  n.  See  Exedra.  Brande. 

IIjf-HfiR'^-DATE,  V.  a.  [exh^eredOf  L.]  To  disinherit.  Hw 
loet.  [R.]    _  [R-l 

!5:?:-h£b-e-da'tipn,  n.  (Law)  A  disinheriting.  Chawbera, 

5?^-hIb'it,  v.  a.  [exhibeo,  L.]  [t.  exhibited  ;  pp.  exhibit- 
ing, EXHIBITED.]  To  Offer  to  view;  to  manifest;  to  show; 
to  display ;  to  administer. 

5?-hIb'it,  n.(Laic)  A  legal  document  or  statement  in  writ 
ing  ;  any  paper  formally  exhibited  in  a  court.  Cowel. 

53f-HlB'j-TANT,*  n.  (Ls.w)  One  who  makes  an  exhibit 
Jodrell. 

fif-HlB'iT-ER,  71.  One  who  exhibits. 
x-Hi-Bi"TipN,  (Sks-he-bish'yn)  n.  Act  of  exhibiting, 
display  ;  a  public  show  or  performance  at  a  literary  sem- 
inary ;  a  show  or  display  of  works  of  art ;  a  private  bene- 
faction instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  3 
college  or  university  ;  an  allowance  ;  a  pension  ;  a  salary, 

Ex-Hi-Bl"TipN-ER,  (eks-he-bish'un-er)  n.  One  who  is 
maintained,  at  an  English  university,  by  an  exhibition  or 
benefaction. 

jpiJf-HlB'l-TlVE,  a.  Representative  ;  displaying.  JVorris. 

fl^-HlB'j-TtVE-LV,  ad.  Representatively.  Waterland. 
3f-HtB'iT-bR,  71.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  exhibit.  Se« 

EXHIBITER. 

^^f-HlB'l-Tp-RY,  a.  Setting  forth  ;  showing.  Warton. 

%^-vCil.' J).-Kl.^T*  n.  Any  thing  which  exhilarates.  P.Mag 

^^-hIl'a-rXnt,*  a.  Tending  to  exhilarate.  Pilkington. 

J^-hIl'a-rate,  D.  a.  [ezhilaro,  L.][i.  exhilarated  ;  pp 
exhilarating,  exhilarated.]  To  make  cheerful;  ta 
cheer  :  to  enliven  ;  to  animate  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  gladden. 

5^-hIl^A-RATE,  v.  n.  To  become  glad.  Bacon. 

||:^-hIi.'^-rat-Ing,*^.  a.  Making  glad  or  cheerful;  cheer- 
ing. 

^^jf-HiL-A-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exhilarating ;  state  of  being 
exhilarated  ;  animation  ;  gayety  ;  hilarity. 

^Jf-HORT',  (egz-hifrt')  v.  a.  [exhortor,  L.]  [u  exhorted 
pp.  EXHORTING,  EXHORTED.]  To  incite  by  words  of  ad* 
vice  or  well-meant  counsel ;  to  persuade ;  to  encourage 
to  do  well ;  to  incite. 

iE^-HORT',  (egz-horf)  ti.  Exhortation.  Pope. 

Ex-HpR-TA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  exhorting ;  incitement  to 
good  ;  encouragement;  a  persuasive  discourse. 

fi^-HOR'T^-TlVE,  a.  Containirg  exhortation.  Barrow. 
^'HpR-TA-TpR,*  n.  [L.]    An  exhorter ;   an  encouiagei. 

P.  Cyc. 
5?-h6r'ta-tp-ry,  a.  Tending  to  exhort;  hortatory. 
5^-h6rt'er,  n.  One  who  exhorts. 

]p:f,-HU'MATE,*7j.  ff.  To  exhume;  to  unbury.  JOr.  Hitchcock. 
Ex-HV-MA'TipN,  7u    [ex  and  humus,  L.]    The  act  of  un- 

burying,  or  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  ;  disinterment 

Seward. 
5?:-HUME',*  v.  a.  [i.  exhumed  ;  pp.  exhuming,  exhumed.] 

To  digout  of  the  earth  ;  to  unbury.  Qu.  Rev. 
^^x-lc'CATE,  V.  a.    [exsicco,  L.]  To  dry.  Holland.  See  Ex 

SICCATE. 

Ex-jc-CA'TTpN,  71.  Arefaction.  See  Exsiccation. 

fx-ic'cA-TlVE,  a.  See  ExBiccATivK. 
x'j-g^£NCE,  )  71.    Urgent  demand;  want;  need;    press- 
Ex'i-9^£n-C¥,  )     ing  necessity  ;  sudden  occasion  ;  emer 

gency. 
Ex-i-^iSN'DA-RY,*  n.  (Law)  An  officer  wbo  makes  out  ex 

igents  and  proclamations.  Crabb. 
Ex'j-G-j&NT,  71.    [exi^ensj  L.]  [fPressing  business.  Hooker 

End.  Skak.]    (Law)  A  writ  preparatory  to  an  outlawry 

when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found. 
£x'I'(j^£nt,  a.  Pressing;  requiring  instant  aid.  Burke. 
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>x'i-<?Ent-er,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  out  exigents ; 
etigendary.  Jtlason. 

Ex'l-(^T-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  exacted.  Bolingbroke. 

^x-l-QV ' l-TY ^  n.  [exiguitas^  L.]  Slenderness.  £oyle,  [K.] 

gif-l&'v-oDs,  a.  Small;  diminutive;  little.  Harvey, 

5x-Tg'v-oOs-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  exiguous.  Scott, 

Ex'lLE,  n.  [ezilium^  L.]  State  of  being  banished;  banish- 
ment ;  proscription  ;  expulsion  ;  a  person  banished. 

H^Jlf-iLE',  or  Ex'iLE,  [eg-zil',  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  Slcs'Il,  J.  Sm. 
R.  Wh.]  V.  a.  [i.  EXILED  ;  pp.  exiliito,  exiled.]  To 
banish  ;  to  drive  from  a  country. 

f Evils',  (?g-zll0  a.  [exUisj  L.]  Small  j  slender;  not  full. 
Bacon. 

H^Jf-iLED' *  (eg-zild'  or  Sks'Ild)  p.  u.  Banished ;  driven 
from  one's  country. 

^)f-iLE'MENT,  71.  Banishment.  JVotton.  [r,] 

tfix-l-L!"TiQN,  (Sks-e-lish'un)  n.  [exilitioj  L.]  Act  of 
[springing  or  rushing  out  suddenly.  Browne.  [R,] 

l61?-tL'l-Ty.  n,  Slenderness  ;  smallness.  Bacon. 

j-^lfl-tM'j-ogs,  a.  [ftamius,  L.]  Eminent ;  excellent.  Barrow. 

*  j^ii^-lN'^-NiTE  fV.  a.  To  make  empty ;  to  spoil ;  to  weaken. 
Pearson, 

^?:-1n-a-n1"tiqn,  (eg-ztn-^-nlsh'yn)  n.  Act  of  emp;ying  ; 
exhaustion ;  privation.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

ip3f-IST',  (?g-zist')  V.  n.  [existOf  L.]  [t.  existed;  pp.  ex- 
isting, EXISTED.]  To  have  existence  or  being;  to  be. 

55f-IST':?NCE,  71.  State  of  being  or  existing;  duration; 
life. 

^l^-lsT'EN-cy,  ju  Existence.  Tatler.  [R.] 

51^-IsT'ENT,  a.  Having  existence  or  being;  existing. 

tEX-ls-T^N'TlAL,  a.  Having  existence.  Bp.  Barlow. 

Ex-iS-TfiN'TT^L-Ly,*  od.  In  an  existing  state.  Cole- 
ridge. [R.J 

^:^-fs-T}-MA'TiQ]if,  71.  [edstimatiOf  L.]  Opinion ;  esteem. 
Spectator,  [R.] 

6x'lT,  n.  [L.]  Act  of  going  out;  decease;  departure; 
egress;  passage  out.  —  JEhit  and  Exeunt,  Latin  words 
used  in  play-books  to  denote  the  time  when  a  person 
or  persons  leave  the  stage. 

f^:^-I"Ti^L,  (§gz-lsh'?il)  a.  [exitialis,  L.]  Deadly ;  mortal. 
Haroey. 

tS?-T£''Tl0US,  (egz-ish'yus)  a.  Deadly ;  exitial.  Homilies. 

iix'l-T&s,*  n.  [li.]  (Law)  Issue;  offspring  ;  yearly  rent  or 
profits  of  land.  TonUins. 

Sxme'ro  Mo'tu,*  [L.]  Prom  a  mere  motion;  from 
one's  own  free-will,  without  suggestion  or  constraint. 
Hamilton. 

&x  JVE-c&S~Sf-TA'  TB  Re'I,*  [L.]  From  the  necessity  of 
the  thing,  or  of  the  case.  Hamilton. 

Ex'ODE,  71.  [t^66ioif.]  An  interlude,  or  farce,  at  the  end  of 
a  play.  Roscommon. 

jEX-o' DT'iS'My*  n.  In  Greek  tragedy,  the  end  or  denoue- 
ment of  the  play.  Brande. 

Ex'p-dCs,  71.  [e^odoq.]  Departure: — the  second  book  of 
Moses,  which  describes  the  departure  from  Egypt. 

ffix'p-DVj  n.  Departure  ;  exodus.  Hale. 

£x  QF-Fl"oi~d,*  (Sks-9f-fish'?-o)  [L.]  By  reason  or  virtue 
of  office;  denoting  the  power  which  a  person  possesses 
of  doing  certain  things,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Hamilton. 

Ex'p-^fiN,*  n.  [if  and  ycivofiai.']  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  tree 
which  increases  in  diameter  by  the  addition  of  new 
wood  to  the  outside  of  the  old  wood,  or  by  successive 
external  additions  ;  opposed  to  mdogm.  P.  Cyc. 

5:y-6(j^'E-H:oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  exogens;  increasing 
by  successive  external  additions,  as  trees.  Buckland. 

f£x-p-L£T£',  o.  lexal^usj  L.]  Obsolete  ;  out  of  use.  Bai- 
ley 

ffix-p-Lu'TlpN,  7u  Laxation  of  the  nerves.  Browne. 

f^gy-OLVE',  (9gz-SlvO  V,  a,  [exolvo,  L.]  To  loose ;  to  pay. 
BaUey. 

Ex-p-m6l-P-<j^e'sis,*  71.  [ilofioXSyriots.]  A  common  con- 
fession. Bp.  Taylor. 

|^$-5]VI'fha-i.5s,  n.  (Med.)  Hernia  or  rupture  at  or  near 
the  navel. 

^?-6rf'ER^ATE,  V.  a.  [ezoneroj  L.]  [i.  exonerated  ;  pp. 
EXONERATING,  EXONERATED.]  To  uuload  ;  to  disburden  ; 
to  discharge;  to  exculpate  ;  to  relieve;  to  clear;  to  jus- 
tify ;  to  absolve ;  to  acquit. 

E?-6n-?r-a'tipn,  Tu  Act  of  exonerating ;  discharge. 

Igjf-ON'iR-^-TlVE,  a.  Freeing  from  a  charge  or  burden. 

fjf-Sw'i^R-A-TpR,*  n.  One  who  exonerates.  Dane. 
x-qps-tsXl' MI-4.,*  71.  [L.]  (Med.)   The  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  Brande. 
Ex-p-PHi?^L'LOVS,*a,  (Bot.)  Naked,  as  the  leaves  of  exo- 
gens. Brande. 
5?-6p'TA-BliE,  a.  [exoptabilisj  L.]  Desirable.  Bailey. 
^[X-5p'TliiE,*  Ti.  (Bot.)  A  dicotyledonous  plant.  Brande, 
;x'p-R^-BLE,  a.  lexarabilis,  L.]    That  may  be  moved  by 
entreaty.  Harrington. 
fEx'p-RATE,©.  o.  [ftcoro,  L.]  To  obtain  by  request.  Cock- 

eram. 
E?-or'bi-tance,  )  n.    State  of  bemg  exorbitant ;  enor- 
gy-OR'BJ-T^N-cVj )     n>ity ;    gross    deviation    from   rule 
or  right;  depravity. 


9 ^-or'b;-TANT,  a.  [ex  and  orbitOj  L.]  Exceeding  due 
bounds;  unreasonable;  beyond  rule;  enormous;  exces- 
sive. 

!@:$-bR'Bi-T^NT-LV,  ad.  In  an  exorbitant  manner. 

tJp^-OR'Bj-TATE,  V.  o.  [ex  and  orbitOj  L.]  To  deviate  ;  t« 
go  beyond  rule.  Upenser. 

IIEx'pR-ci^B,  rSk8'9r-siz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh. 
^ks-or'siz,  k.\  V.  a.  [EfojOKi'^&j.j  To  abjure  by  some  holy 
name ;  to  drive  away  [evil  spirits]  by  certain  forms  of 
abjuration  ;  to  purify  from  evil  influence. 

[IEx'pR-ci§-?R,  71.  One  who  exorcises ;  exorcist. 

llEx'pR-cI^M,  n.  Act  of  exorcising;  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits ;  a  form  of  abjuration  for  expelling  evil  spiri'ja. 

||Ex'OR-cIST,  [eks'pr-slet,  S.  JV.  P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm.;  eks-c'r - 
sjst,  E.  K.)  n.  One  who  exorcises,  or  casts  out  evil 
spirits;  an  enchanter;  a  conjurer. 

5?-6r'd(-al,  (?gz-br'de-&l)  a.  Introductory ;  initial.  Browne. 

|;$-or'di-Dm,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  EJf-i>R'i>f-4;  Eng.  e:^-or'- 
di-Dm§.  (Rket.)  The  commencement  or  opening  part  of  a 
speech  or  oration  ;  an  introduction  ;  a  formal  preface. 

fEx-pR-NA'Tipw,  n.  [exomatio,  L.]  Ornament;  decora- 
tion. Hooker. 

fx-bR'TjvE.*a.  Rising;  relating  to  the  east.  Scott.  [R.] 
x-ps-MOSE',*  71.  [e^  and  wtr^of.]    The  passage  of  gases, 
vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes   or  pores  from 
within  outwards  ;  exosmosis.  Brande. 

Ex-ps-MO'sis,*  n.  Same  as  ezosmose.  Scudamore. 

t^lx-os'SATE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  bones ;  to  bone.  Bailey 

tJpx-6s'sA-TED,  a.  [ezossatus,  L.]  Deprived  of  bones 
Bailey. 

55f-6s'SE-ot5s,  (egz-Ssh'she-fis)  a.  Wanting  bones ;  bone- 
less. 

Ex-ps-TOME',*  n.  [if  and  C76^a.'\  (Bot.)  A  passag* 
through  the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule.  Brande. 

Ex-ps-TO'sis,  [€ks-gs-t6'sjs,  tV.  Ja.  Sm. ;  eks-os'tQ-sls, 
S.  K.]  n.  [if  and  dariov.]  (uflTwW.)  An  unnatural  pro- 
tuberance or  tumor  of  a  bone.  — (Bot.)  A  tumor  or  knot 
in  trees,  formed  by  disease. 

Ex-P-t6r'ic,        )  a.    ^iforepifftfff.]    Public ;   exterior,    as 

Ex-p-TJSR'i-c^L,  1  distinguished  from  esoteric.  See  Eso- 
teric. 

Ex-p-ter'i-cI§m,*  n.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  principles. CA.  Ob. 

Ex-p-Ti^R'ics,*  71.  pi.  The  lectures  of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric, . 
to  which  all  were  admitted;  his  published  writings.  -3s t. 

Ex'p-TER-Y,  »t.  What  is  public  or  common.  Search, 

5?-ot'ic,  a.  Foreign;  not  produced  at  home. 

E^-6t'ic,  n.  (Bot)  A  plant  of  foreign  origin. 

|;?:~6t'i-ca.l,  a.  [ifwrt^iSs.]  Foreign  ;  not  domestic  ;  exoilc 

5?-6t'i-cal-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  exotic.  Scott. 

^^-6T'i-cI?M,*  71.  A  foreign  word  or  idiom.  JOr.  Watts. 

JglX-PXND',  V.  a.  [expandoj  L.]  [i.  expanded;  pp.  expahin 
iNo,  EXPANDED.]  To  Spread outj  to  lay  open,  as  a  net  or 
sheet ;  to  dilate. — v.  n.     To  open  ;  to  dilate. 

5x-pjiND'ED,*p.  o.  Spread  out ;  extended  ;  laid  open. 

?x-pXnse',  n.  [expansum,  L.]  Wide,  smooth  extensioir; 
extent ;  expansion. 

5x-pXN-si-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Capacity  of  expansion. 

$x-pXn'si-ble,  a.  That  may  be  expanded. 

^x-pXh'sJle,*  a.  Belonging  to  expansion ;  expansive.  ScotL 

$x-pXn'sipn,  (eks-pin'shiin)  71.  Act  of  expanding ;  state 
of  being  expanded  ;  extent ;  space. 

;px-pXN'siVE,  a.  Having  power  to  expand. 

^x  Par'  tEj  [L-]  (Law)  Of  Vie  one  part. ;  proceeding 
from  only  one  part  or  aide  of  a  matter  in  question.  — 
Ex  parte  evidence,  evidence  delivered  on  only  one  side.  — 
Ex  parte  council,  a  council  of  only  one  side  or  party. 

^X-PA'TI-ate,  teks-pa'she-at)  v.  n.  [expatior,  L.]  [i.  ex 
pATiATED  ;  pp.  EXPATIATING,  EXPATIATED.]  To  range  at 
large  ;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language ;  to  take  a  wide  cir- 
cuitor  view. 

5x-PA'TI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  diffuse.  Dryden.  [r.] 

|lx-PA-a:i-A'TipN,  (eks-pa-she-a'shun)  71.  Act  of  expati- 
ating. Bacon. 

^x-PA'Tj-A-TpR,  (eks-pa'she-a-tiir)  n.  One  who  expa 
tiates, 

jpx-PA'Ti-A-Tp-Ry,*  (eks-pa'sh?-H9-re)  a.  Enlarging ;  dif 
fusive.  BisseU. 

Il^lx-PA'TRI-ATE,  [eks-pa'tre-at,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Maun- 
der; eks-pat'r?-at,   ^6.]  tu  [ex  and  patria,  L.l^[i.  exfa 

THIATtO  ;  pp.    EXPATRIATING,    EXPATRIATED.]     To    banish 

from  one's  native  country  ;  to  remove  from  one's  country. 

||?x-PA-TRi-A'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  expatriating ;  banishment 
emigration. 

^X-PECT',  V,  a.  [expecto,  L.]  [i.  expected  ;  pp.  expeci 
iNG,  expected.'!  To  look  for;  to  wait  for;  to  attend  the 
coming  of.  Qi^This  word  is  often  improperly  used  In  the 
U.  S.,  especially  by  the  illiterate,  in  the  sense  of  to  r*p- 
pose,  to  think ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  s  ne 
parts  of  England.  WUbraham,  Qrose^  Sfc. 

tEx-PficT',  D.  n.  To  wait ;  to  stay.  Sandys. 

JEx-p£cT'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  expected.  Browne. 

fx-P£CT'A.NCE,  71.  Expectation  ;  something  expected. 
x-pEcT'AN-cy,    71.    Expectation ;  expectance     S/iah.- 
(Law)  Estates  in  expectancy  are  of  two  sorts,  one  createc 
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by  the  act  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder  i  the  other  by 
act  of  law,  called  a  reversion. 
$)C-p£ct'ant,  a.  [Fr.]  Depending  on  something;  waiting 
in  expectation.  Swift.  —  (Med.)  That  waits  for  the  efforts 
of  nature.  See  Expectation. 

fx-PEcT'^NT,  71.  One  who  is  looking  for  some  benefit. 
x-pec-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  expecting,  the  thing  ex- 
pected; hope;  anticipation;  trust;  prospect  of  good  to 
come.  —  (Jtfed.)  A  method  which  consists  in  observing 
the  progress  of  diseases,  and  leaving  them  almost  wholly 
to  the  efforts  of  nature,  without  prescribing  active  medi- 
cines, —  Expectation  of  life^  the  mean  average  duration  of 
the  life  of  individuals  of  any  given  age. 

rPx-PEc'TA.-TlVE,  o.  Expecting.  Cotgrave. 

f$x-piSc'T^-TlVE,  ft.  The  object  expected.  Sir  H.  Wot- 
toii. 

gx-pficT'ED,*p.  a.  Wiiited  for  ;  looked  for;  hoped. 

gx-piScT'EB,  n.  One  who  expects. 

gx-pJ6cT'|NG-Ly,*  ad.  With  expectation.  Dryden. 

l^x-p£c'Tp-R,XNT,  n.  A  medicine  to  promote  expectora- 
tion, 

5jX-p£c'T0-r5.nt,*  a.  Promoting  expectoration.  Smart, 

iglx-Pfic'TQ-RATE,  u  a.  [ex  and  pectus^  L.]  [i.  expecto- 
rated ;    pp.     EXPECTORATINQ,    EXPECTORATED.]    To   CJeCt 

from  the  breast,  chest,  or  lunga ;  to  cough  up. 

gx-Ptec-TQ-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  cxpcctorating ;  act  of 
throwing  up  from  the  chest ;  matter  expectorated ;  dis- 
charge made  by  coughing. 

^x-pfic'TQ-RA-TlVE,  a.  Promoting  expectoration.  Har- 
vey. 

^Jx-piSc'Tp-RA-TlVE,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote 
expectoration.  Harvey. 

tEx-PEDE',*v.  a.  To  expedite.  Scott. 

f^Ix-PE'DJ-ATE,  V,  a.  [exp^diery  Fr.J  To  expedite.  Sir  E. 
Sandys. 

j{5x-pe'd?-:?NCE,  1 71.  Quality  of  being  expedient ;  fitness: 

j|jX-PE'Df-ETf-cy,  i  propriety  J  suitableness  to  a  gooa 
end. —  [lExpeditlon.  S/to/c] 

IJgx-PE'Dj-ENT,  [eks-p5'di-ent,  P.  J.  Ja.  Wb. ;  eks-pe'dyent, 
S.E.  F.  K.;  eks-pS'de-ent  or  eks-pe'je-ent,  JV.]  a.  [ex- 
pddientj  Fr.]  Proper  ;  fit ;  convenient :  suitable ;  necessa- 
ry ;  requisite.  —  [tExpeditious.  Shak.} 

*5x-pe'di-:]ent,  n.  That  which  helps  forward,  as  means  to 
an  end ;  means  to  sin  end  contrived  in  an  exigence ;  a 
shift. 

JjglX-PE'Dl-ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  expedient  manner;  fitly. 

gx-pfiD'j-TATE,  V.  a  I  expedite,  ]ow  Ij.]  (Eng.  forest  laws) 
To  cut  off  the  balls  of  a  dog's  feet.  Cnambers. 

^x-p£d-}-ta'ti9N,  71.  Mutilation  of  dogs'  feet  .Ssk- 
mole. 

Ex'PE-DlTE,  1).  a.  [expedio,  L.J  [i.  expedited;  ji;?.  expe- 
diting, expedited.]  To  facilitate  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  accel- 
erate }  to  quicken ;  to  despatch  ;  to  send  from  a  public 
office. 

Ex'pe-dite,  o.  Q,uick;  easy;  active;  expeditious;  light- 
armed.  Bacon,  [r.] 

£x'PE-DiTE-L¥,  ad.  With  quickness  or  expedition. 
Qrew. 

Ex-PE-Dl"TipPf,  (Sks-p^-dlsh'un)  n.  Haste;  speed:  —  a 
military,  naval,  or  important  enterprise. 

Bx-P]?-Dl"Tipw-VHV,*  a.  Relating  to  an  expedition.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Ex-P?-DT"Tloys,  (eks-pe-dish'us)  a.  Speedy ;  quick ; 
soon  done  ;  nimble  ;  swift ;  acting  with  celerity. 

Ex-PE-Dl"Tiovs-Ly,  (6ks-pe-dlsh'ys-l?)  ad.  With  expe- 
dition. 

Ex-p?-dT"tiovs-nEss,*  71.  Quickness  ;  expedition.  ScoU. 

tfix'PE-Dl-TlVE,  a.  Performing  with  speed.  Bacon. 

Ex-pEd'i-to-ry,*  a.  Making  haste;  expeditious.  Dr. 
Franklin.  [R.] 

gX-rfiL',  V.  a.\BxpellOy  L.]  [i.  expelled  ;  pp.  expelling, 
expelled.]  To  drive  out ;  to  force  away ;  to  cast  out ;  to 
exile ;  to  eject ;  to  banish ;  to  exclude. 

1(1x-p£lled',*  (eks-p51d')  p.  a.  Driven  away;  rejected; 
janished. 

^X-Pfiij'l-ENT,*  ft.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  expelling  mor- 
bid humors  from  the  body.  Crabb. 

Ex-p£l'ler,  n.  He  or  that  which  expels. 

Ex-p£nce*',  71.  See  Expense. 

5x-p£nd',  v.  a.  [eayewrfo,  L.]  [i.  expended  ;  pp.  ex- 
pending, expended  ]To  lay  out;  to  dissipate  ;  to  waste; 
to  spend. 

Ex-p£n'di-t6r,*  n.  (Law)  A  disburser  of  money.  Crabb. 

Px-pEn'di-tCee,  n.  Tha;  which  is  spent;  disburse- 
ment ;  sum  expended  ;  cos*,. 

(fx-pfiNSE'j  71.  [ezpcTwuTii,  low  L.J  That  which  is  spent; 
expenditure  ;  price  ;  cost ;  charge  ;  money  expended. 

t$x-pENSE'FOL,  a.  Costly  ;  expensive.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

rjpx-p£NSE'FOL-Ly,  orf.  In  a  costly  way.  Weeoer. 

glx-pfiNSE'ii^ss,  a.'  Without  expense.  Milton. 

Px-p£n'sive,  (I.  Given  to  expense;  extravagant;  lavish; 
custly  ;  requiring  expense ;  dear ;  valuable. 

Ex-p£n'sive-lv,  tid.  In  an  expensive  manner. 

gx-p£N'sivE-N£ss,  71.  Addiction  to  expense;  costliness. 


^x-PE^RI-ETCCE,  ft.   lexperien^y   L.]    Practice     fk«qn«v 
trial;  proof;  test;  knowledge  or  wisdom  gaified  by  re 
peated  trial  or  practice,  with  observation  and  refiecticn 
J^x-pe'ri-ence,    v.  a.    [i.    experienced  ;    pp.    expehi 
ENciNG,  experienced.]  To  try ;  to  know  by  practice  ;  to 
prove  by  trial. 
^x-pe'r|-enced,  (ek&-pe're-enst)p.  a.  Having  had  experi- 
ence ;  made  skilful  by  experience ;  wise  by  long  prae- 
tice. 
5x-pe'rj-en-cer,  71.  One  who  makes  trials. 
fJElx-PE'Rl-ENT,  a.  Having  experience.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

^x-p£r'j-mEnt,  ft.  [experimentum^  L.]  An  act  or  opera- 
tion performed  to  discover  some  truth,  or  the  laws  of 
nature  of  some  substance,  or  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  some  science  ;  a  trial ;  proof;  test. 

^X-PfiR'r-MiliNT,  73.  a.  [i.  experimented  ;  pp.  experi- 
menting, EXPERIMENTED.]  To  tiy ;  to  search  out  by 
trial.  Herbert. 

?x-p£r'i-m£nt,  v.  ft.  To  make  experiment.  Ray. 

^x-pi^R-i-MlSH'T^L,  a.  Relating  to  experiment ;  founded 
on  experiment ;  known  by  experiment  or  trial. 

?x-pJ!;r-i-mEn'tal-Ist,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

^x-piiR^j-MEN'TAL-iZE,*  0.  ft.  To  make  experiments 
Qm.  Rev.  [R.] 

5x-pEr-i-men'tal-ly,  ad.  By  experience  ;  by  trial. 

^x-pEr-J-mEn't^-tIve,*  a.  Making  experiments.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

5x-per'j-mEnt-er,  ft.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

Jgx-pER'i-MENT-iST,*  71.  Experimentalist.  Good. 

3EX-P&R-I-M&N' T1/M  CRU'CIS*  [L.]  Tke  experiment 
of  the  cross  ;  a  capital  or  decisive  experiment.  Hamil- 
ton. 

^^x-pKrt',  a.  [expertuSf  h.]  Skilful  or  ready  from  experi* 
ence  or  practice  ;  dexterous  ;  prompt;  adroit. 

t?x-PERT',  V.  a   To  experience.  Spenser. 

;^x-pert',*  ft.  (Law)  One  who  is  expert  or  experienced 
Ed.  Rev.,  Bouvier. 

^x-pErt'ly,  arf.  In  an  expert  or  ready  manner. 

^x-pert'ness,  ft.  Skill ;  readiness  ;  dexterity. 

I^X-pEt'i-ble,  a.  {^cpetibilis^  L.]  That  is  to  be  wished 
for.  PaUer. 

Ex'Pl-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  expiated.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ex'PI-Xte,  w.  a.  [es^ioj  L.]  [i.  expiated  ;  pp.  expiating, 
EXPIATED.]  To  make  expiation  for;  to  atone  for;  to 
appease  ;  to  blot  out;  to  make  reparation  for. 

Ex-Pl-A'TlpN",  n.  [expiatio^  L.]  Act  of  expiating;  means 
of  expiating  ;  satisfaction  ;  compensation  ;  atonement. 

Ex'p;-A-Tp-RY,  [|ks'pe-9-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E  F.  Ja.  fTb. ; 
€ks'pe-a't9-re,  K.  Sm.  Baileyj]  a.  Relating  to  or  making 
expiation. 

fEx-Pi-i.A'TipN,  ft.  [expUatio,  L.]  Robbery;  waste  upon 
land.  Cockeram.  —  (Roman  law)  An  injury  done  to  the 
property  of  a  minor. 

^x-pir'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  come  to  an  end.  Smart, 

J^X-PI'RANT,*  ft.  One  who  expires.  /.   Taylor,  [r.] 

Ex-pi-rX'tipw,  n.  Act  of  expiring;  act  of  giving  out  sir 
from  the  lungs  ;  evaporation  ;  vapor  ;  matter  expirea  ; 
death  ;  cessation  ;  termination  ;  end  of  a  limited  time. 

Ex'Pi-RA-Tp-Ry,*  or  ^x-Pi'R^-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Giving  out  air. 
Dtmglison. 

;pX-PiRE',  V.  a.  [expire,  L.]  [i.  expired;  pp,  expiring,  ex- 
pired.] To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale  ;  to  close. 

;?x-pTre',  v.  n.  To  die ;  to  breathe  the  last ;  to  perish ;  to 
cease ;  to_conclude ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

Mx~pi-ree'*  ft.  [expire,  Fr.J  A  term  denoting  a  convict 
who  has  served  his  period  of  punishment.  Qu.  Reo. 

Ex'pi-Ry,*  ft.  Expiration.  Ld.  Palmerston.  Sir  W.  ScotU 
—  [A  Scotticism,  not  in  good  Enghsh  use.] 

5x-pIs'cate,*  v.  a.  To  fish  out ;  to  obtain  by  artful 
means,  Btiiley.  Qu.  Reo.  [r.] 

fEx-pjs-CA'TipN,  ft.  [ex  and  piscaUo,  L.]  A  fishing  ;  pisca- 
tion.  Chapman. 

^x-PiiAiN',  V.  a.  [explano,  L.]  [i.  explained  ;  pp.  ex- 
plaining, explained.]  To  make  plain  or  clear;  to  in- 
terpret; to  elucidate;  to  expound;  to  illustrate;  to 
clear. 

(ix-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  exi)lained. 

Ex-plain'er,  ft.  One  who  explains ;  expositor. 

Ex-PLAiN'jNG,*p.  a.  Illustrating;  giving  explanation 

Ex-PL a-na'tipn,  n.  Act  of  explaining ;  the  sense  ex- 
plained;  explication;  description;  definition;  meaning' 
adjustment  of  a  difference. 

^x-plAn'^-TP-RV,  a.  Serving  to  explain.  [beck 

t^x-PLE'TipN,  Tu  \expletio,  L.J  Accomplishment.  KUUng- 

bx'ple-tIve,  71.  [expletivum,  L.]  A  word  not  necessary  to 
the  sense,  but  used  merely  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
the  verse,  or  give  roundness  to  the  period. 

fix'PL:iE:-TlVE,*  a.  Used  to  fill  up  a  space    Barrow. 

Ex'PL:iE-TivE-i.¥,*  ad.  In  the  manner  nf  an  expletive. 
Hunter.  [  Crit, 

Ex'PL?-Tp-RY    o.    FilliTg    up;    taking    up   room.    Brit, 

Ex'pL|-cA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  explair  •  1 ;  explainable. 

Ex'pli-ca-ble-nEss,*  71.  Q.uality  ol  being  expllcablek 
Scott 
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Bx'PLlcATl  fl,  [sxphco,  L,]  [t.  explicated;  pp.  ei- 
pLicATiNo,  EXPLICATED.]  To  unfold ;  to  exploiii  j  to 
clear. 

Ex'pLi-CATE,*  a.  Evolved;  unfolded;  explicated.  Watts. 

Ex-PLJ-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  explicating;  interpretation; 
explanation ;  the  sense  given. 

Ex'pn-CA-TJ\TE,  reks'ple-ka-tiv,  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
eks-pllk'j-tiv,  S.J  a.  Tending  to  explain. 

Ex'pLl-CA-TQR,  n.  An  expounder;  explainer.  Sher- 
wood. 

EX'PLJ-CA-T<?-Ey,  a.  Explicative.  Barrow. 

gx-PLlfjj'lT,  (eks-plls'jt)  a.  [explicitasj  L.]  Plain;  clear; 
direct;  definite  ;  express  j  not  merely  implied. 

\&x'PLlp-iT,  n,  TL.]  A  word  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
old  booUs,  signifying  tha  end,  or  it  is  Jinished:  as  we  now 
rini  finis. 

Ex-PLl9'jT-LY,  ad.  In  an  explicit  manner;  plainly. 

gx-PLlg'fT-NJEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  explicit,  .dsh. 

(jX-PLODE'j  v.  a.  [explodOf  L.]  [i.  exploded  ;  pp.  explod- 
ing, EXPLODED,]  To  drive  out  with  noise  and  violence  ; 
to  discharge;  to  cry  down;  to  discard;  to  expel;  to 
banish  from  use. 

gx-pLODE',*  V.  n.  To  burst  forth  with  violence  and  noise. 
Ed.  R&v. 

gx-PLOD'ED,*  p.  a.  Driven  away;  rejected ;  expelled ;  burst. 

lglx-PLOD']^R,  71.  One  who  explodes. 

Iglx-PLolT',  71.  [explctum,  L.]  A  deed ;  an  heroic  act ;  a 
feat ;  a  successful  performance  ;  an  achievement. 

f-jpx-PLbtT',  V.  d.  To  perform;  to  achieve.  Camden. 

i^x-PLo'iT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  achieved.  Cotp-ave. 

t^x-PliOtX'VRE,  71.  Achievement  ;  exploit.  Sir  T.  EU 
you 

t^x-PLO'RATE,  u.  a.  To  explore.  Browne. 

fcx-PLQ-RA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  exploring ;  examination. 

Ex'pLp-RA-xpR,  n.  One  who  explores: — a  contrivance 
for  ascertaining  the  electricity  of  the  air.  Hallywdl. 

fx-PLfiR'i^-Tp-Ry,  [?ks~pl5r'9-tur-e,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  eks- 
plor'gi-tyr-?,  5.  J.  K.]  a.  Searching  ;  examining.  Wal- 
ton. 

^X-FLORE',  v.  a.  [exploro,  L.]  [i.  explored  ;  pp.  explor- 
ing, explored.]  To  try;  to  search  into;  to  examine;  to 
pry  into  ;  to  ransack. 

tjpx-PLORE'MENT,  71.  Search;  exploration.  Brovme. 

pX-PLOR'ER,*'?!.  One  who  explores.   Warburton. 

gx-PLOR'iNG,*  p.  a.  Searching  out ;  examining. 

ipx-PLo'sipNj  (eks-plo'shun)  n.  Act  of  exploding;  a  burst- 
ing with  noise;  sudden  and  loud  discharge. 

gx-PLO'sjVE,  fl.  Causing  explosion ;  driving  out. 

ipx-PL6'&ivE-LY,*od.  By  way  of  explosion.  Dr.  Allen. 

t5x-PO-lji-A'TlON,  71   A  spoiling  or  wasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

fi^x-pdL'isH,  V.  a.  [expolio,  L.]  To  polish.  Heywood. 

gx-po'NENT,  71.  [exponoj  L.]  (Jil<Tebra)  The  index  of  a 
power,  as  the  figure  in  the  algebraic  expression  a^:  — 
also  that  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  as 
being  their  quotient:  thus  6  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio 
of  30  to  5. 

Ex-pp-n£n'tial,  a.  Relating  to  an  exponent,  an  epithet 
applied  to  certain  curves  in  the  doctrine  of  Auctions. 

^X-p6rt',  o.  a.  [exporto,  L.]  [i.  exported  ;  jjp.  export- 
iRo,  EXPORTED.]*  To  caTTy  oi  seud  out  of  a  country,  as 
merchandise. 

Ex'PORT,  n.  A  commodity  carried  to  a  foreign  market ; 
that  which  is  exported. 

fx-PORT'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exported. 
x-PpR-TA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  exporting ;  a  carrying  out. 

(;x-p6rt'ed,*2»-  «•  Sent  out  of  a  country  in  commerce 

l^x-VOKT'^R,  n.  One  who  exports. 

t^x-PO§'AL,*  n.  Act  of  exposing  ;  exposure.  Franklin. 

5*X-P0§E',  V,  a.  [exponOf  etpositumy  L.]  [i.  exposed;  pp. 
EXPOfliNQ,  EXPOSED.]  To  lay  open;  to  make  liable;  to 
make  bare ;  to  put  in  danger ;  to  cast  out  to  chanoe ; 
to  censure ;  to  disclose  the  faults  of. 

2!x-pp-?j6,*(6fcs-pp-za')  TO-  [Fr.]  An  exposition;  a  formal 
recital  by  an  individual,  or  a  government,  of  the  causes 
and  motives  of  acts  performed.  Mackintoah. 

(Jx-po^ed',*  (eks-p5zd0  p.  a.  Laid  open  j  put  in  danger; 
liable :  subject ;  obnoxious. 

B1x-PO§']ed-n£sSj*71.  State  of  being  exposed.  Edwards. 

Ex-p69':^R,  n.  One  who  exposes;  an  explainer. 

gx-pp-aI"TipN,  (?k3-p9-zlsh'yn).  n.  State  of  being  ex- 
posed ;  exposure  ;  situation  with  respect  to  aun  or  air ; 
explanation ;  interpretation. 

Px-p6§'j-TlVE,fl.  Explanatory.  Pearson. 

^x-p6$'j-TpR,  71.  [L.]  An  explainer;  expounder;  inter- 
preter. 

fx-pO^'l-Tp-RVj  fl-  Explanatory;  illustrative.  Johnson. 
X  POSTFXo'TO,*  [it.,  by  something  done  ajierwards.] 
(Law)  Relating  to  something  done  after,  or  as  arising 
from,  or  to  affect  another  thing,  that  was  performed  or 
committed  before.— An  ex  post  facto  law  is  a  law  enacted 
with  retrospective  effect,  making  a  person  liable  to  pun- 
ishment for  an  act  done  before  the  law  was  enacted. 
Brande. 

^x-p63T'V-lAte,  v.  n.  [expostuloj  L.]  [».  expostulated  ; 


pp.   EiPosTaLATiNo,   EXPOSTULATED.]     To   ^auvass ;    \n 
reason  or  to  remonstrate  earnestly  ;  to  altenate. 

■\l^x-p6sify-iAATE,  V.  a.  To  discuss;  to  examine.  J!lsh» 
ton, 

jpx-pdST-v-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  expostulating;  eamesi 
discourse  or  remonstrance;  discussion. 

5x-p6sT'v-iiA-TpR,  71.  One  who  expostulates 

|lx-p63T'v-LVTp-RY,  a.  Containing  exposti'ation.  Swift 

5x-PO§'VRE,'(9ks-po'zhur)  n.  Act  of  cj:;>oiin^;  the  state 
of  being  exposed ;  danger;  exposition;  sltuaJon. 

J^X-PoOnd',  V,  a.  [exponoj  L.]  [i.  expouwdbd  ;  pp  ex- 
pouNDiwa,  expounded.]  To  explain;  to  interpret;  tc 
unfold  ;  to  lay  open. 

5x-p50nd'?R,  71.  One  who  expounds. 

5x-pr£ss',  v.  a.  [eafprcsffiw,  b.J  [i.  expressed  ,  pp.  ex- 
pREssiwa,  EXPRESSED.]  To  represent  by  any  of  the  imita- 
tive arts  ;  to  represent;  to  exhibit  by  language  ;  to  utter 
to  declare ;  to  denote ;  to  designate ;  to  signify  ;  to  testify ; 
to  intimate  ;  to  force  or  press  out ;  to  squeeze  out. 

Jpx-PRfiss',  ffl.  Exactly  resembling ;  plain;  giTen  in  duec 
terms ;  clear ;  not  dubious  ;  not  implied  ;  definite ;  ex- 
plicit ;  done  or  sent  for  a  particular  end. 

^x-PRfiss',  71.  A  messenger  sent  on  purpose;  a  message 
sent ;  a  person  or  vehicle  that  carries  messages. 

]px-paESSED',*(eks-prest')  p.  a.  Uttered ;  declared  ;  pressed 
out :  — procured  by  simple  pressure,  as  expressed  oils. 

5x-pr£ss'?r,*  n.  One  who  expresses,  Cowley. 

5x-pr£s'sj-ble,  a.  That  may  be  expressed. 

4lx-PRfis'sipN,  (eks-pr6sh'yn)  n.  Act  of  expressing  ;  thing 
expressed ;  utterance  ;  representation ;  a  phrase  ;  a  mode 
of  sjjeech  ;  the  outward  signs  that  make  known  internaJ 
feeling ;  appearance  of  the  countenance. 

5x-pa£s'aipN-i.ESS,*  a.  Having  no  expression.  SheUey. 

Jpx-PRfis'siVE,  (!.'  Serving  to  express;  representing  forci- 
bly; significant;  having  the  power  of  utterance. 

^X-PRfis'ajVE-LVi  ^-  In  an  expressive  manner. 

4Ix-pr£s'sjve-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  expressive. 

SX-PRES-sS'ro,*  (Sks-pres-se'v?)  [espressivo.  It.]  (Mns.) 
With  expression.  Crabb. 

5x-pr£ss'ly,  ad.  In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

t?x-PRfiss'N?ss,  71.  The  power  of  expression.  Hammond 

t|;x-PRfis'svRE,  (eks-prSsh'ur)  71.  Expression.  S/uUc. 

jpx-PRo'BRATE,  [eks-pro'brat,  S.  W. ;  eks'prp-brat,  P.  K 
Sm.  Wb.]  V.  a.  [exprobro,  L,]  To  impute  openly  with 
blame  ;  to  upbraid.  Browne. 

fix-PRp-BRA'TipN,  71.  Reproachful  accusation.  Hooker. 

fx-PRo'BRA-TlvE,  a.  Upbraiding.  Sir  A.  Sherley. 
X  PRQ-F&s'ao*  [LJ  (Ziflio)  By  profession.  Crabb. 

]^x-pr5m'i-spr,*  71.  {CivU  law)  One  who  alone  becomes 
bound  for  the  debt  of  another.  Souvier. 

fix-PRp-Mls'aipN,*  (6k3-pr9-mish'un)  n.  (Civil  law)  An 
act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  a  new  debtor,  who  becomes 
bound  instead  of  the  old,  the  latter  being  released.  Bou- 
vier. 

5x-pr5'prj-ate,  v.  a.  To  part  with ;  to  give  up,  as  prop- 
erty. Boyle,  [k.] 

^Ix-PRO-PRi-S'TipH".  71.  Act  of  giving  up.  W.  Monntagut 

Jx-pugn',  (^ks-pun')  V.  a.  [expugno^  L.]  \i.  expugnedj 
pp.  EXPUGNiNG,  ExpuQNED.J  To  conquerj  to  take  by  as 
aault.  Fox, 

:B;x-pOg'n^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  forced  or  won.  Cu 
grave. 

Ex-PUG-NA'TlpN,  n.  Conquest  by  assault.  Sandys. 

fx-PUGN'?R,  (eks-pun'er)  n.  One  who  expugns. 
x-PV-I"TipN,*  71.  SeeExsPuiTioN. 

^x-pOlse',  v.  a.  [expulsus,  L.j  To  expel.  Bacon,  [r.  | 

t^x-POiiS'ER,  71.  An  expeller.  Cotgrave. 

5x-pDL'sipw,(eks-pul'shun)  ti.  The  act  of  expelling;  stau^ 
of  being  expelled  ;  ejection. 

JPx-pGl'sjve,  a.  Having  power  to  expel;  driving  out. 

5x-PfiNC'TipN,  n.  Act  of  expunging  ;  erasure.  Milton 

^X-pOn^e',  v.  a.  [expungOjli.]  [i.  expunged;  pp.  ex- 
punging, ExpuNGED.J  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen  ;  to  rufc 
out ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  efiace  ;  to  annihilate 

Jgx-PtiN^'iNG,  71.  The  act  of  blotting  out.  Swift. 

5x-pDho'|NG,*;7.  a.  Blotting  out;  effacing. 

4lX-PtJR'GATE,  feka-piir'gat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,   Maunde 
eks'pur-gat,  Wh.\  v,  a.  [expurgo,  L.]  [L  expurgated  ;  pp. 
EXPURGATING,    EXPURGATED.]    To   expunge ;   to  purge 
away ;  to  cleanse. 

Ex-PVR-GA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  expurgating;  a  cleansing  ;  eX' 
punction ;  purification.  Bp.  Hall. 

^x-PiJR'GVTpR,  or  fiX'PVR-GA-TpR,  [eks-piir'gsi-tur,  Ja, 
K.  Sm. ;  fiks^ur-ga'tur,  P.]n.  One  who  expurgates. 

5x-PtiR-GA-To'Rj-Al*,'*  a.  Tending  to  expurgate;  cleans< 
ing;  expurgatory.  JV.  Y.  Rev.  [R.] 

fEx-pyR-GVTO'RJ-PtJs,  a.  Expurgatory.  Mdton. 

^x-ptJR'G^-Tp-RV,  a.  Used  for  cleansing  or  purifying 
Expurgatory  index,  a  book  issued  by  the  pope,  containinj 
a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  forbidden  to  be  read. 

t^x-PiJR^E',  V.  a.  To  purge  away  ;  to  expunge.  Milton. 

f^x-QulRE',  (9ks-kwlrO  v.  a.  [exquiro,  L.]  To  inquire 
after.  Sandys. 

fix'QUf-^lTE,  (€ks'kwe-zU)   a.  [exguisitus,    L.]    Ghoicef 
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select ;   nice ;   accurate  ;   excellent ;  consummate  •  com- 
plete. 
tx'QU[-§tTE,*  71.  One  who  affects  fashion;  a  faahiona^ 

ble  person  of  either  sex  j  a  belle  or  dandy.  Qu.  Rev. 
Bx'QUi-^lTE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  exquisite  manner;  completely. 
Ex'dui-slTE-NJEiss,  71.  Nicety;  perfection;  acuteness. 
ipx-QuI^'j-TlVE,  (eks-kwlz'e-tlv)  a.  Curious. 
§x-QUt?'j:-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  Curiously  ;  minutely.  Sidney. 
5x-slN'auj-o&s,*(i.  Destitute  of  blood,  or  red  blood.  Ray. 
JIx-ScInd',   V,    a.    [exscindo.^   L.]   [i.   exscinded j   pp,   ek- 

IRINDING,  EXSCINDED.]    To  CUt  Off.   JokllSOJl. 

Ex-scribe',  v.  a,  [exscriboy  L.]  To  write  out.  B.  Joasoiu 
^X-8CRTpt',  n.  [exscriptum^  It.]  A  copy.  Bailey. 
j;x-s£ct',*  v.  a.  To  cut  out ;  to  cut  away.  Smart. 
jpx-sEc'TIQN,*  n.  The  act  of  cutting  out.  Boyle. 
J^X-sIc'c^NT,*  71.  A  drj'ing  medicine.  Wiseman. 
^x-slc'c^NT,  a.  Drying;  having  the  power  to  dry  up. 

Wisem/in. 
^x-SIc'CATE,  [eks-3ik'kat,  S.  W  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
fiks's;k-kat,   fVb.']  v.  a.  [exsicco,  L.]   [i.  exsiccated  ;  pp. 
EXSICCATING,  exsiccated.]  To  dry.  Brovme. 
Ex-sjc-CA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  drying.  Browne. 
Ex-sic'CA-TiVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying.  Cotgrave. 
Ex-spy-r'TipN,  n.  [expuoj  L.]  A  discharge  by  spitting. 
Quincy. 

fx-STlp'v-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  stipules.  P.  Oyc. 
x-sDc'coys,*  a.  Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Ex-stJc'TlQN,  n.  [exugOj  L.J  Act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 
EX-SV-da'ti9N,  71.  {exudo,  L.l  Derham.    See  Exudation. 
tEx-SVF-FLA'TlpN^  n.  [ex  and  sufflOj  L.]  A  blast  working 

underneath.  Bacon.  —  A  kind  of  exorcism.  FaUte. 
fllx-sOF'FLl-CATE,  a.    See  Exsuffolate. 
t^X-sDF'FQ-LATE,  a.  [exsuffiare^   low  L.]  Contemptible; 

despicable.  Shak. 
t^px-sOs'cj-TATE,  V,  a.  [ezsusdto,  L.]  To  rouse  up;  to 

stir  up. 
tEx-sOs-cl-TA'TlpN,n.  A  rousing  or  stirring  up.  HallyweU, 

EEx'T.$.]>fCE,  n.  Outward  existence.  Browne. 
x'tan-cy,  71.  State  of  being  extant.  Boyle,  [r.] 
Ex'tXwt,  a.  [extoTM,  L.]   Standing  out  to  view ;  now  in 
being;  still  existing;  not  lost,  applied  to  a  literary  pro- 
duction. 
Ex'T^A-ay,  71.  See  Ecstasv. 

IxItXtJ^OAlJ"-  li'"'rariK6,.l     See  Ecst^t.o. 

tSx-TfiM'pp-RAL,  a.  Extemporaneous.  B.  Jonson. 

fjpx-Tfim'pp-R^L-Ly,  ad.  Extemporaneously.  Shak. 

fEx-TfiM-Pp-RA'N:?-^N,  a.  Extemporaneous.  Burton. 

tlx-TfeJvn-Pp-RA'NE-OtJs,  a.  Unpremeditated;  sudden;  ut- 
tered on  the  occasion  without  previous  study;  extem- 
porary. 

5x-TlSM-Pp-RA'N?-otJs-Ly,*  od.  Without  premeditation. 
Chimey. 

5x-T£M-pp-RA'N?-0tJs-N£ss,*  n.  auality  of  being  ex- 
temporaneous. Blackwood. 

gx-TEM'pp-RVB-y,  a.  Uttered  or  performed  without  pre- 
meditation ;  sudden ;  extemporaneous. 

gx-TfiM'Pp-RE,  ad.  [ex  tempore,  L.]  Without  premedita- 
tion J  suddenly.  [dison. 

jglx-TEM'pp-R?,  a.  Extemporary ;    extemporaneous.  Ad- 

fjpx-TfiM'Pp-Rj-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  unpremeditated. 

jgX-TfiM'Pp-RIZE,  V.  n.  [i.  extemporized;  pp.  extem- 
porizing, EXTEMPORIZED.]  To  spcak  wlthout  premedita- 
tion ;  to  discourse  without  notes  or  any  thing  written. 

(;x-t£nd',  v.  a.  [extendoj  L.J  [i.  extended;  pp.  extend- 
ing, EXTENDED.]  To  spreao  out ;  to  stretch  out;  to  am- 
plify; opposed  to  contract;  to  diffuse;  to  expand;  to 
widen;  to  enlarge;  to  continue;  to  increase.  —  (Law) 
To  value  lands,  ur  levy  on  them  by  a  writ  of  extent. 

Ex-t£nd',  v.  n.  To  reach  to  any  distance  ;  to  spread. 

Ex-t£nd'^d-IiV,*  ad.  In  an  extended  manner.  Qiibert. 

gx-TfiND'^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  extends. 

^x-t£n'D}-ble,  a.  Extensible.  Arbviknot. 

t£x-T6ND'liESS-w£3S,  71.  Unlimited  extension.  Hale. 

gx-TfiN-si-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  extensible. 

Ex-t£n's}-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensile. 

px-TfiN'sj-BLE-Nfias,  n.  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

gX-TfeN'siLE,*  o.  That  may  be  extended;  extensible. 
Armstrong. 

Px-t£n'sipn,  n,  [extensio,  L.]  Act  of  extending ;  the  state 
of  being  extended  ;  space. 
jpx-TEN'sipN-AL,  a.  Having  great  extent.  More. 

'iX-xEN'srpN-IsT,*  n.  An  advocate  for  extension.  Ec.  Rev. 
iX-t6n's?ve,  a.  Having  great  extent;  comprehensive; 
wide;  large. 

gx-TfiN'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  extensive  manner ;  widely. 

Ex-tEn's JVE-  n£ss,  71.  Largeness ;  diffusiveness  ;  wideness. 

gx-TfiN'soR,  n.  [L.]  (AjuU.)  The  muscle  that  extends  a 
limb. 

t?x-T£Nn  ,  p.  from  Extend.    Extended.  Spmaer. 

^x-t£nt',  n.  [extentuBj  L.l  Space  or  degree  to  which  any 
thing  is  extended;  bulk;  size;  compass. — (Law)  A 
writ  of  execution  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ; 
seizure. 


^^x-tSn^V-ate,  v.  a.  [extejmo,  L.]  [i.  sxi  enuai^d  fjt 
EXTENUATING,  EXTENUATED.]  To  make  th k  J  to  letfBen 
to  diminish  ;  to  palliate 

jEx-TiSN'V-ATE,  a.  Small  ;  thin.  Scott. 

t;x-TfiN'v-AT-iN&,* p.  a.  Palliating;  diminishirg. 

^x-TfiN-v-A'TipNj  71.  Act  of  extenuating;  state  of  bein 
extenuated  ;  palliation  ;  mitigation  ;  alleviation. 

fx-TfiN'v-A-TpR,*  n.  One  who  extenuates.  V.  Knox. 
x-TfiN^V-A-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Palliative;    extenuating.    J.    W 
Croker. 
5x-Tii'Ri-pR,  a.  [L.]  Outward  ;  external ;  not  interior 
5x-TE'Rj-pR,  71.  Outward  surface  or  part.  Shak. 
tJpx-Tii-R|-6R'f-Ty,     71.    Outwardness;    the   superficies 

Cotgrave. 
Jpx-TE'Ri-pR-ty,  o(Z.  Outwardly;  externally.  Shak. 
^X-TER'MJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [extermino,  L.l   ft.  EXTEitMiNATEr 

pp.  EXTERMINATING,  EXTERMINATED.]  To  rOOt  Up  ;   tO  abol 

ish  ;  to  destioy ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate ;  to  put  an 

end  to. 
?x-TER-Mi-NA'TipN,  71.  Destruction;  excision. 
Bx-TfeR'MJ-NA-TpR,  71,  He  or  that  which  exterminates. 
Ex-TER'MJ-NA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Consigning  to  destruction.  Burk* 
T^x-ter'mine,  v.  a.  To  exterminate.  Shak. 
5x-tern',  a.  External;  outward;  visible.  Shak.  [R.] 
(Ix-tern',*  71.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  live  w 

board  within  a  college  or  seminary  ;  a  day-scholar.  CaiA. 

Almanac.  —  Outward  part;  exterior  form.  Smart. 
jpx-TER'Nfli,  a.    [cxtemusj  L.]   Outward;  exterior;  not 

proceeding  from  within  ;  opposite  to  inteprnal;  having  the 

outward  appearance. 
fix-TER-NlL'i-Ty,  71.  External  perception.  A.  Smith, 
i^x-TER^NAL-LY,  od.  In  an  external  manner;  outwardly 
$x-ter'nal5,*  71.  pi.  Things  on  the  outside;  the  outside. 

Burke. 
?x-Ti3R'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out.  Smart. 
t^x-TlL',  V.  71.  To  drop  or  distil  from. 
tEx-TlL-LA'TipN,  71.  A  dropping;  distillation.  Derham. 
tEx-TlM'v-LATE,  v.a.  [exUmulo^'L.']  To  stimulate.  Browne. 
tJlx-TlM-v-LA'TipN,  71.  Stimulation.  ^acoTi. 
j^x-tInct',  a.    [extinctus,   L.l   Extinguished;  quenched; 

put  out :  obliterated  ;  abolished  ;  ended  ;  dead. 
t^x-TlNCT',  V.  a.  To  make  extinct ;  to  put  out.  Shak. 
^x-TlNC'TipN,  (ek-stingk'shun)  n.  Act  of  extinguishing, 

state  of  being  extinguished ;  destruction  ;  suppression. 
^gx-TlN'GUjSH,  (ek-sting'gwjsh)  v.  a.  [eztinguo,  L.]  [i.  ex- 
tinguished ;    pp.    EXTINGUISHING,    EXTINGUISHED.]    To 

put  out ;  to  quench  ;  to  obliterate ;  to  suppress ;  to  destroy. 
?x-tj[n'guish-^-ele,  a.  That  may  be  extinguished. 
jpx-TlN'GU}SH-?R,  (ek-sting'gwjsh-ur)  n.  He  or  ^.hat  which 

extinguishes ;  a  conical  cap  to  put  on  a  candle. 
]Px-t!n'gukh-m£nt,  n.  Extinction;  act  of  quenching. 

Hooker. 
t?x-TiRp',  V.  a.  To  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate.  Spenser. 
Ex-tir'p^-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated.  Evelyn^ 
4;x-TlR'PATE,"  [ek-ster'pat,   S.  W.  P.  J.  F.   Ja.  K.  Snu 

6ks'ter-pat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [R^tirpOy  L,]   [i.  extirpated  ;  pp 

EXTIRPATING,  extirpated.]  To  dcstToy  wholly ;  to  root 

out  J  to  eradicate  ;  to  exterminate.    See  Contemplate. 
^fjX-TfR-PA'TipN,  71.  Eradication  ;  excision  ;  destruction 
^x-Ti'R'PVTpR,  or  Ex'TfR-PA-TpR,  [ek-stgr'pgi-titr,  S.  W. 

Ja,  Sm. ;  fiks'ter-pa'tur,  K. ;  ek-sttsr'p^-t^r  or  fiks-tgr-pa'- 

tur,  P.]  n.  One  who  extirpates. 
f^X-TiRp'ER,*  71.  One  who  extirpates.  Bacon. 
tjpx-Tl-spI"ciops,   (ek-ste-spish'us)    a.   [extispiciumf    L, 

Augurial ;  relating  to  the  inspection  of  entrails.  Browne. 
$X-ToL',  v.  a.  [extollo,  L.]   [z.  extolled  ;  pp.  extolling, 

EXTOLLED.]  To  praiso ;  to  magnify  ;  to  laud ;  to  applaud , 

to  commend  ;  to  celebrate. 
5x-t6l'ler,  71.  One  who  extols ;  a  praiser. 
tJlx-TdL'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  extolling.  Shale 
Ex-tor'sive,  a.  Tending  to  extort ;  oppressive. 
^x-TOR'sivE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  extorsive  manner ;  by  violence. 
5X-TORT',  V.  a.  [extorqueo.extortus,  L.]  [i.  extorted  ;  pp. 

EXTORTING,  EXTORTED.]  To  draw  from ;  to  draw  by  force ; 

to  exact;  to  force  away;  to  wrest;  to  wring  from;  to 

gain  by  violence  or  oppression, 
Jlx-TORT',  V.  n.  To  practise  extortion.  Spenser. 
^X-TORT',  p.  For  extorted.  Spenser. 
^x-tobt'er,  71.  One  who  extorts;  an  extortioner. 

x-TOB'TipN,  (eks-tor'shyn)  tu  Act  or  practice  of  exto  t 

ing;  illegal  compulsion;  unjust  overcharge*  oppressivft 

exaction. 
5x-TOR'TipN-VRy,*  a.  Practising  extortion     rapacioiw 

Maunder. 
5x-t6r'tipk-ate,*  a.  Relating  to  extortion    containiijg 

extortion.  Qu.  Rev. 
^x-TOR'TipN  ER,  71.  One  who  practises  extortion, 
fJgx-TbR'Tious,  a.  Extortionary.  Bp.  Hall. 
£x'tji^,  [L.]  A  wordoften  used  in  composition,  meaning 

over  and  above,  extraordinary,  or  beyond ;  as,  extrajudicial 

eztramundane,  &c. 
fix'TRA,*  a.  Extraordinary  ;  extreme.  —  A  word  contracte 

from  extraordinary,  and  in  familiar  or  colloquial  use  ;  as 

"  extra  charge."  Ed.  Rev, 
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^-TRXct'  t).  a  [extrahoj  extractum.  L.]  [i.  extracted; 
pp.  EXTRACTING,  KXTHACTED.!  To  Qiaw  out  of ;  to  druw 
by  chemical  operation  ;  to  take  out ;  to  take  from }  to  se- 
lect  and  abstract  from  a  literary  work. 

Ex'trXct,  71.  That  which  is  extracted;  a  paeaage  taken 
from  a  book  ;  a  quotation ;  an  abstract :  —  an  essence,  tinc- 
ture, &,c.,  drawn  from  a  substance  by  chemical  operation. 

?x-trXct';-ble,«  a.  That  may  be  extracted.  Month.  Rev. 

Ex-trXc'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  extracting;  a  chemical  opera- 
tion ;  derivation  from  an  original ;  lineage  ;  descent ;  the 
arithmetical  or  algebraic  operation  of  getting  the  root  of 
some  number  or  power. 

Ipx-TRAc'TiVEj  a.  Capable  of  being  extracted.  Kirwan. 

$x-trXc'tive,*  71.  (Med.)  A  peculiar,  immediate  princi- 
ple contained  in  extracts.  Dunglison. 

Jpx-TRXcT'pR,  71.  [L.]  He  or  that  which  extracts. 

tEx-TR^-Dlc'TipN-4-RYj  «■  Not  consisting  in  words,  but 
realities.  Browne. 

Ex-tra-dI"tiqn,*  iu  (Law)  Act  of  sending  a  person  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  in  order  to  be  tried  there.  Bouvier. 

]gx-TRA'D<?s,*  71.  (^rch.)  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch. 
Brande, 

Ex-TR^-Do'TAL,*  a.  (Louisiana  laws)  Noting  property  that 
forms  no  part  of  the  dowry  of  a  woman;  called  alsoj^or- 
apliemal  property.  Bouvier. 

Ex-TR^-g-K'N]?-oDs,*  a.  Foreign;  of  another  kind.  Mauv^ 
der. 

Ex-TRVJV-uI"ci^L,  (Sks-trHMisb'^l)  a.  [extra  and  ju- 
diciuvij  L.]  (Law)  Being  out  of  the  regular  course  of  le- 
gal procedure. 

Ex-TRVJV-i>l"ciAL-LiV,  ad.  In  an  extrajudicial  manner. 

Ex-TR^-MTs'siQN,'(6ks-trsi-mIsh'Lin)  n.  Outward  emission. 
Browne. 

Ex-tra-mOn'dane,  1.  [extra  and  mundus J  Jj*]  Beyond  the 
verge  or  limits  of  tiie  material  world. 

ipx-TRA'KE-oDs,  a.  [extraneusj  L.]  That  is  without,  be- 
yond, or  not  a  part  of ;  disconnected  ;  extrinsic ;  foreign ; 
of  difibrent  substance ;  not  intrinsic. 

Ex-tra'n?-oDs-lv,*  ad.  In  an  extraneous  manner.  Law. 

jf^x-TRAOR'Dj-N^-RjE5,  (eks-trbr'de-nj-rjz)  n.  pi.  Things 
which  are  extraordinary  or  uncommon. 

II^x-traor'dj-na-ri-lv,  (eks-trBrMe-n^-r^-le)  ad.  In  an 
extraordinary  manner ;  remarkably. 

Jgx-TRAOR'Di-NAt-Rj-Nfiss,  71.  Rem  ark  able  n  OSS, 
Bx-TRAOR'JOj-N^-RV,  (^ks-trSr'de-n^i-re)  [eks-triir'de-n?- 
r?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu  R.  fVb.;  6ks-tr?-ifr'de-n?-r?. 
Kenrick,  Scott;  ?ks-trar'de-n^re  or  6ks-tr?-8r'd?-n^-re,  P.] 
a.  [extraordinaHuSj  L.]  Beyond  that  which  ia  ordinary  or 
usual ;  not  ordinary  ;  eminent ;  remarkable ;  more  than 
common  ;  uncommon ;  unusual. 
fl^x-TRAbK'j)i-N4.-B.Yi  n.    Something  that  is  uncommon. 

Spenser.  [R.]  See  BxTRiiORDiNABiEa. 
l^x-TRAOR'Dj-N^Ry,  ad.  Extraordinarily.  .Addison,  [r.] 
EX-tr^-p^-r5'£!H|-.5lL,  (6ks-tr9-psi-ro'k?-?l)  a.  [extra  and 
parodiixij  L.]  Being  out  of  a  parish;  not  included  within 
any  parish. 
fix-TR^-P4-RO'j0Hl-^L-L¥,*a(i.  Out  of  a  parish.  Horsley, 
Ex-TRj5L-PRQ-vlN'cii.L,  a.  Not  being  within  the  province 
Ex-TRA-RteG'V-l'>H.,  a,  [extra  and  regvla^  L.]  Not  compre- 
hended within  a  rule  ;  irregular.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Ex-tra-t£r-rj-t6'r;-^L,*  a.  Being  out  of  the  territory. 

MarshaU, 
Ex-tra-tEr^r;-to-rj-Xl'i-T¥,*  n.  State  of  being  out  of 

the  territory.  Marten. 
Ex-tr^-tr6p'j-cal,*  a.  Being  out  of  the  tropics,  Kirby, 
tJgx-TRluGHT',  (eks-trawf)  P-  Extracted.  Shak. 
jpx-TRXv'^-G^NcJE,  7u  Excess ;  wildness ;  waste  ;  prodigal 
expense ;  prodigality ;  profusion. 

fx-TRXv'VGA^-cy,  n.  Same  as  extravagance.  Tdlotson. 
X-trXv'^-g^nt,  a.  [extravagansj  L.]  Excessive  ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  irregular ;  wild ;  wasteful ;  prodigal ;  lavish ;  pro- 
fuse ;  vainly  expensive. 

5x-trXv'*-g^nt,  tu  He  or  that  which  is  confined  within 
no  general  rule. — pi.  (Church  history)  Certain  decretal 
epistles,  not  at  first  arranged  with  the  other  papal  consti- 
tutions, but  subsequently  inserted  in  the  canon  law. 

px-TRXv'^-G-ANT-LV,  ad.  In  an  extravagant  manner. 

(;x-TRXT'V<J^iNT-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  extravagant. 

^x-TJR.lv~4-Glif'Z4*n.  [eatrava^anza.  It.]  (Jlfws.)  A  sort 

'  of  composition  remarkable  for  its  wildness  and  incohe- 
rence. Crahb. 

tEx-TRXv'-A.-GATE ,  V.  n.  To  wander  out  oflimits.  Warhurton. 

gx-TRXv-^-GA'TlpN,  71.  Excess.  Smollett. 

gX-TRXv'^-sXTE,  V.  a.  [extra  and  vas,  L.]    [i.  extrata- 

SATXD;    pp.    EXTRA VA9ATINO,    EXTRA VA8ATE0.]     To    forCO 

out,  as  of  ducts  or  vessels,  .drhuthnot. 
|lx-TRXv-VSA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  forcing,  or  state  of  being 

forced,  out  of  the  proper  vessels  or  ducts. 
|lx-TR^-vXs'cv-i"^-Rj*  a*  Not  within  the  proper  vessels. 

Lawrence. 
f^x-TRXv'?-NATE,  [Sks-tr^-vS'nat,  S.  K.  Sm.;  ^ka-trav'?- 

nat,  W.Ja.]  a.  [extra  and  vena,  L.j  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

Olanville. 
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Ex-TR^-vSR'sipN,  n.  Act  of  throwing  out;  the  slate  « 
being  thrown  out.  Boyle.  TrJ 

t^x-TREAT',  71.  [extraictf  old  Fr.]  Extraction.  Spenser^ 

Jglx-TREME',  a.  [extrtmusjli.]  Greatest;  of  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  utmost;  furthest;  last;  pressing;  severe;  rigor- 
ous ;  strict. 

^X-TREME',  n.  Utmost  point ;  highest  degree  ;  end  ;  termi- 
nation ;  extremity.  — pi.  Points  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other;  the  subject  and  predicaie  of  a  conclu. 
sion  in  a  syllogism. 

^x-TREME'Ly,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree;  ver/  much. 

;$x-tre'm:ist,*7i.  Asupporter  of  extreme  doctiines  or  prac- 
tice. Ec.  Rev. 

^x-trjSm'i-ty,  71.  The  utmost  point  or  part ;  the  highest  oi 
remotest  point ;  the  utmost  violence,  rigor,  or  distress ;  an 
extreme  ;  necessity  ;  emergency  ;  end  ;  termination 

Ex'tri-c^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  extricated    Cocicerarn. 

Ex'TRJ-cate,u,  a.  [extrico f  lt.'\  [i.  extricated  ;  pp  extei 
GATING,  EXTRICATED.]  To  disembarrass  J  to  freefrom per- 
plexity ;  to  disengage  ;  to  disentangle. 

Ex-TRi-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  extricating;  rescue;  disentan- 
glement ;  liberation. 

5x-trIn'sic,        )  a.  [eztrinsecusy  L.]  External ;  outward  ; 

ilx-TRlN^si-cAL,  J  not  intimately  belonging ;  not  intrin- 
sic. 

fx-TRlN'sj-C^L-L¥,  ad.  From  without;  externally. 
x-trIn'sj-c^-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  extrinsicaL 
Jish. 

^x-tro'i-tTve,*  a.  Moving  or  going  out.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

^jX-tror'sal,*  a.  (Bot.)  Being  turned  from  the  axis  to 
which  they  appertain.  Brande.  [Bifronu 

t^x-TRtiCT',  V.  a.    [cxtruo.  extructumj  L.]   To  construct. 

fliX-TRDc^TipN,  71.  A  building.  Coclceram, 

t$x-TRDc'TivE,  a.  Forming  into  a  structure.  Fulke, 

tllx-TR&c'TpR,  71.  A  builder ;  a  fabricator;  a  contriver;  % 
raiser.  Bailey.   " 

5x-TRtJDE',  V.  a.  [extrudo,  L.]  [i.  extruded;  pp.  ex- 
truding, EXTRUDED.]  To  thrust  out ;  to  drive  out  or  off 

5x-TRl!l'§ipN,  (-zhun)  n.  A  driving  out ;  expulsion.  BaUey. 

Ex-Tu'BER-^NCE,  71.  A  knob  ;  a  protuberance.  Moxon, 

fix-TtJ'BER-AN-CY,  71.  Same  as  estuberance.  Gregory* 

$x-tu'beb-^nt,  a.  [^tuberans,  li.}  Swelling  out;  stand 
ing  out. 

l^x-TtJ'BlER-ATE,  V.  n.  To  swell  out.   Coclceram. 

t4lx-TtJ-Bi:R-A'TlpN,  71.  [extuberatioj  L.]  An  extuberance 
Farindon. 

Ex-Ty-MEs'cENCE,  «.  A  swelling;  arising.  Cotgrave. 

JpJf-tJ'BER-^NCE,  (eg2-yu'ber-?ns)  n.  Overflowing  plenty: 
overgrowth;  superfluous  abundance  ;  luxuriance. 

5^-u'ber-^n-cy,  71.  Exuberance.  Stillingjieet. 

Jp^-u'BER-ANT,  (egz-yu'ber-9,nt)  a,  [exuberansj  L.]  Over- 
abundant ;  plenteous ;  to  the  utmost ;  copious ;  very  fruiU 
ful ;  luxuriant. 

?:?-u'BER-^NT-iiY,  ad.  In  an  exuberant  manner. 

|l3(:-u'BER-ATE,  V.  n.  [exuhero^  L.]  To  abound.  Boyle,  [r.] 

Ilx-tic'coys,  a.  [exsucmis,  L.]  See  Exsuccous.  Browne. 

fjpx-iJ'DATE,  V.  n.  &  a.  [einido,  L.]  To  exude.  Browne. 

EX-v-da'tipn,  71.  Act  or  exuding;  discharge  by  the  pores, 
sweat ;  matter  exuded. 

^x-ude',7).  K.  [erurfOjL.]  [i.  exuded  ;2)j?.  exuding,  exud 
ED.]  To  pass  or  flow  out  of  living  bodies  through  the 
poies  ;  to  issue  by  sweat. 

5x-tJDE',  V.  a.  To  discharge  by  the  pores ;  to  throw  out 


$?-tJL'CE-RATE,  V.  a.  [ezulcerOy  L.]"  [i.  exulcerated;  pp 
ExuLCERATiNG,  EXULCERATED  ]  To  make  sorc  With  an 
ulcer  ;  to  fret ;  to  ulcerate.  Bacon. 


^VOl'cer-ate,  v.  71.  To  ulcerate.  Bacon. 
NP?-Ol'c?r-^te,  a.  Vexed  ;  ulcerated.  Baeon. 
"3f-0L-CEB-A'Tlprf,  n.  Ulceration  ;  corrosion.  Hookr- 
j?-0l'c5k-A-tIve,*  a.  Rendering  ulcerous.  Holland 
E^-Ol'c^r-a-to-RV,  o.  Causing  ulcers.  Huloet.  [R.] 
5^-tiLT',  (egz-ulf)  V.  n.  [exultOj  L.]   [i.  exultpd  ;  pp.  ex 

uLTi NO,  EXULTED.]  To  rcjoicc  exceedingly ;  to  rejoice  in 

triumph ;  to  triumph. 
B?-tJliT'AWCE,  71.  Transport ;  joy ;  triumph ;  exultation,  [r." 
|!3f-GLT'AW-C¥,  w   Transport ;  exultation.  Hammond:  [R.]  ' 

f^-DLX'ANT,  a.  Rejoicing ;  triumphing ;  exulting.  More 
3f:-VL-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  joy ;  triumph ;  rapturous  de- 
light. 
5¥-uLT'}NG,*p.  a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing  greatly 
Ex-tJLT'JNG-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  exulting  manner.  More 
fjp^-ON^DATE,  V.  n.  fexjmdo,  L.]  To  inundate.  Bailey 
BX-VN-DA'TipN,  n.  Overflow ;  inundation.  Ray.  [B.J 
?:?-On'gv-late,*  u.  a.    To  pare  off  superfluous  part* 

Maunder.  [R.'] 
5X-liN-GV*LA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  exungulating.  Crabb    [R. 
t^X-tf'pER-^-BLE,  a    [exuperabilis,  L.]   Conquerable ;  su 
"perable ;  vincible.  [erby 

t5x-0'pER-^NCE,  n.  [exuperanUa,  L.]  Overbalance.  Foth 
f$x-u'p?R-^NT,*  a.  Overbalancing;  of  greater  proportioi 


tBx-0'P?R-ATE,  V.  A.  To  excel ;  to  surmount.  Cockeram, 
tJx-Tl-PKR-X'TlpN.  n.  TJie  act  of  excelling.  Cockeram. 
If  X  tJK'^^KOE,'^  71.  Act  of  rising  or  appearing.  Baxter 
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JlX-t;u'<j^?NT,  a.   [exurgensj  L.]   Arising;  commencing. 

Dr  Favour. 
•^x-t^s'cj-TATE,  V,  a.  [exusdtf   L.]  To  stir  up ;  to  rouee. 


'■??-DsT',  (?gz-ust')i'' o.  [exiLstuSj  XjA  To  burn.  Cockeram^ 

g?p-DsT'ip.v,  tegz-ust'yyn)  n.  A  burning.  Bailey. 

-py-^'v/-^',  (egz-yu've-e)  n.  pZ.  [L.]  Whatever  is  put  off, 
or  sbed  and  lef^,  by  animals  or  plants;  the  cast  skin, 
sliells,  &c.,  of  animals.  —  (Oeol.)  The  spoils  and  remains 
of  natural  objects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the 
earth,  as  fossil  remains  of  animals. 

Ey,  j  may  either  come  from  ig,  an  island,  or  from  ea,  which 

Ea,  >     signifies  a  water,  river;  or  from  ieag,  a  field.  Oib- 

tii:,  J     son. 

fEv'AS,  (I'^is)  n.  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 

fES'AS,  (I'^s)  a.  Unfledged.  Speriser. 

Ev'as-MDS'K:et,  n.  [mouchetf  Fr.]  A  young,  unfiedged 
sparrow-hawk.   Skak. 

Eye,  (i)  71. ;  pL  eye§,  (iz)  The  organ  of  vision  ;  sight ; 
power  of  perception  ;  aspect ;  regard  ;  notice  ;  observa- 
tion ;  watch ;  view ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  eye ;  a 
small  perforation  ;  a  small  catch  to  receive  a  hooi^:  —  a 
bud  of  a  plant:  —  a  hole  or  whey-drop  in  cheese.  —  A 
brood  ;  as,  "  an  eye  of  pheasants." 

Eye,  (I)  V.  a.  [i.  eyed  ;  pp.  eting,  eved.]  To  watch  ;  to 
keep  in  view ;  to  observe. 

JEyEj  (I)  V.  n.  To  appear  ;  to  show  ;  to  look.  Shak. 

Eye'ball,  (i'blwl)  71.  The  globe  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye'-Beam,  (I'bem)  n.  A  beam  or  glance  from  the  eye. 
SJtak. 

Eye'bright,  (i'brit)  n.  The  plant  euphrasy ;  euphorbia. 

EYE'-BRIGHT-EN-Iwe,  (i'brit-tn-ing)  a.  Clearing  the 
sight. 

Eye'bro*,  (S'brbfi)  71.  The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye,  Ray. 

Eyed,  (id)  a.  Having  eyes : — used  in  composition. 

Eye'-Dr.6p,  (i'drSp)  n.  A  tear.  Shak.       * 

Eye'-FlXp,*  (i'flap)  71.  A  piece  of  leather  that  covers  the 
eye  of  a  coach-horse  ;  a  blinder.  Ask, 

Eye^-GlXnce,  (I'gl&ns)  n.   Q.uick   notice   of  the   eye. 


Ey£'-Gl.Xss,  (i'gl^s)  n.  Glass  to  assist  the  sight ;  a  glass  in 

an  opticEtl  instrument  that  is  next  to  the  eye.  .N'ewton. 
EY£'-ai<tJT-TiM6,  a.  Feasting  the  eve  to  satiety    Spenser, 


E^g'lXsh,  (I'l^sh '  n   One  of  the  hairs  or  the  Ine  of  hairf 

that  edges  the  eyelid. 
Eye'l]Ess,  (I'les)  a.  Wanting  eyes ;  deprived  of  sight  Shak. 
Eye'let,  (I'let)  n.  A  hole  to  let  ligiit  in ;  a  perforation 
Eye'i-et-H5le,*  (I'let-h5l)  n.  A  hole  in  a  garment  ic 

which  the  eye  of  a  button  or  lace  is  put ;  a  hole  in  a  saij 

for  a  rope.  Ash, 
fEvE'Li-AD,  (I'le-gtd)  71.  An  eye-glance.  Shak.  See  CEiliad. 
EYE'Lfb,'  (i'ljd)'  71.  The  membrane  or  skin  that  closes  the 

eye. 
Eye'-of-fEnd'ing,  a.  That  offends  the  eye,  Shak. 
Eye^pIt,*  (i'pit)  n,  A  cavity  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  Qold- 

smith. 
Eye'-pleas-in&,  a.  Gratifying  the  sight.  Sir  J.  Dames, 
Ey'?r,  C^'?'')  '"'•  ^^^  who  eyes.  Oayton, 
Eye'-SXlve,  (iVelv)  71.  Ointment  for  the  eyes.  RevelaUoju 
EYE'-SfeHr-VANT,(I'8er-v?int)  n.  A  servant  thatworksonly 

while  watched. 
Eye'-Ser-vice,  (i'ser-vjs)  n.  Service  performed  only  ud 

der  inspection.  Col.  iii. 
Eye'sh6t,  (I'shSt)  n.  Sight;  glance  ;  view.  Drydeiu 
Eye'sight,  (I'sit)  71.  Sight  of  the  eye. 
Eye'sore,  (i'sor)  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  sight. 
Eye'-sp6t-t:ed,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes.  Spenser^ 
Eye'strIwg,  (I'string)  n.  The  string  of  the  eye;  the  ten- 
don by  which  the  eye  is  moved.  Sliak. 
EYE'-TddTH,  (I'toth)  71. ;  pi.  eye'-teeth.  The  tooth  on 

the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the  grinders ;  the  fang 
EYE'-Wi.-TER,*  (i'wl-t?r)  71.  Water  for  the  eye;  a  col- 

lyrium.  Perry. 
E'ye'wInk,  (I'wingk)  n.  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token.  Shak. 
Eye'-WIt-ness,  (I'wit-nes)  n.  An  ocular  evidence;  one 

who  sees  a  trans  iction  or  any  matter  with  his  own  eyes 

one  who  gives  testimony  to  facts  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
fEYNE,*  fin)  n.  The  obsolete  or  poetical   plural  of  eye, 

used  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  &c. 
Ey'PT,  (i'<?t)  71.  A  little  island  in  a  river.  Blackstone. 
Eyre,  (ir)  [ar,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ir,  Wb.]  tu 

[it&Tj  L. ;  erre^  Fr.]  (Law)  A  court  of  justices  itinerant ;  a 

justice  £71  eyre  is  an  itinerant  judge. 
EYR'y,  (kt'e)  [a're,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  B'r?.  Sm. ;  a're  ot 

6're,  K.f  I're,  Wb.]  n.  The  place  where  birds  of  prey 

build  their  nests  and  hatch. 


F. 


Fthe  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant,  of  the  alphabet, 
J  is  a  semi-vowel,  and  is  articulated  as  o,  but  with  the 
breath  alone.  —  F  and  V  are  styled  laModental  aspirates.  — 
As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  fellow ;  as,  "  F,  R.  S." 

F^,  (Mus.)  A  syllable  used  by  singers  ;  the  fourth  note  in 
music. 

F^-BA^CEoys,  (f^L-ba^shus)  0.  [/adoceu^,  L.]  Like  a  bean; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  beans.  [Aev. 

Fa'bi-^w,*  a.  Relating  to  Fabius;  cautious;  prudent.  Q«. 

Fa'ble,  (fa'bl)  71.  [/a&Wa,  L.]  A  feigned  story  intended  to 
enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fictitious  tale ;  an  apo- 
logue ;  a  fiction ;  the  series  or  contexture  of  events  which 
constitute  a  poem  ;  an  idle  story  ;  a  lie. 

Fa'BLE,V.  71.  [i.  FABLED  ;  pp.  FABLINfl,  FABLED.]    To  feigU  j 

to  write  fiction ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 
FS'ble,  V,  a.  To  feign  {  to  tell  falsely.  Milton. 
Fa'bled,  (fU'bld)  a.  Celebrated  in  fables.  TickeU. 
Va'bler,  71.  One  who  fables  ;  a  fabulist. 
FA'BLfNG,*  71.  Act  of  dealing  in  fables  ;  fiction.  Story, 
IFXb'rJO,  [fab/rik,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  fSLb'rjk  or 

fa'brjk,  fV.  Ja.]  n.  [fabrica,  L.]  A  building;  an  edifice; 

a  structure  ;  a  manufacture,  particularly  of  cloth. 
JtFXB^RJc,  V,  a.  To  build  ;  to  form  ;  to  construct.  MUtoiu 
FXb'rI-CATE,  v.  a.  [fdbricor,  L.]  [i.  fabricated  ;  pp.  fab- 

BioATiwG,  FABRICATED.]  To  builo ;  to  coustruct ;  to  frame ; 

to  invent ;  to  feign ;  to  forge ;  to  devise  falsely. 
FXb-RI-ca'tion,  n.  The  act  of  fabricating ;  construction ; 

forgery  ;  falsehood ;  invention. 
FXb'RI-CA-tpr,  n.  One  who  fabricates.  Howell. 
FXb'ri-cA-tr^ss,*  71.  A  female  who  fabricates.  Lee. 
FXb'rile,  a.  \fabrilisj  L.]  Belonging  to  work  in  wood, 

stone,  or  iron.  Cotgrave. 
FXBfV-tiST,n.  [fabiUistej  Ft.]  An  author  or  writer  of  fables. 
PAb'V-I'IZE,*  v.  n.  To  Invent  or  relate  fables.  Smart 
FAB-v-i-Os'j-Ty,  71.  Fulness  of  feigned  stories.  Abbot,  [r.] 
FXb'v-i-oOs.  a.   Partaking  of  fable ;  feigned ;  full  of  fa^ 

blea ;  fictitious ;  not  literally  true. 
FXB'V-liOtJS-LV,  ad.  In  a  fabulous  manner. 
FXB'v-Lot)s-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  fabulous. 
[FX'BtJR-D?N,  n.  [faux  bourdon,  Fr.J  {Mus.)  Simple  coun- 
terpoint, fioie. 


Fa-P'Ade'^  [f^-sad',  Ja.  Sm,;  ffi-sad',  P.  E.  K.  Wb.]  n 
JFr.]  The  front  of  a  building. 

Face,  n.  [/ocias,  L. ;  /ace,  Fr^]  The  visage ;  countenance  ; 
surface  of  any  thing;  a  plane  ;  the  front  or  forepart;  ap- 
pearance ;  presence ;  sight ;  confidence ;  boldness ;  dis- 
tortion of  the  face.  —  Face  to  face^  {adverbial)  when  the 
parties  are  both  present,  with  their  faces  turned  to  each 
other. 

Face,  v.  a,  \i,  faced  ;  pp.  facing,  faced.]  To  meet  in 
front ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose  with  confidence  ;  to  oppose 
with  impudence  ;  to  stand  opposite  to ;  to  cover  with  an 
additional  superficies  ;  to  turn  up  with  facings. 

Face,  v.  n.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  turn  the  face 
in  front, 

Face'-Cl6th,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of  a  dead  person. 

Faced,  (fast)  a.  Having  a  face;  as,  "plump^ced." 

Face'less,  a.  Being  without  a  face.  Bailey. 

Face '-Pain  T-:?R,  n.  A  painter  of  portraits. 

Face'-Paint-ing,  71.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

FXq'ET,  (fSis'et)  n.  [facette,  Fr.]  A  small  surface  or  face 
the  small  side  of  a  diamond,  &c.  Bacon. 

fFA-CETE',  o.  [facebus,  h.]  Gay  ;  cheerful ;  witty.  Burtoiu 

FXc'ET-ED,*  a.  Cut  30  as  to  have  numerous  faces  or  facets. 
Francis. 

tF^CETE'LT,  <wZ.  Wittily ;  merrily.  BuHotu 

tF-^-CETE'N^^SS,  71.  Wit;  pleasant  representation.  Hales. 

jF'4-Cj6'r/-jE,*  (f?-9e'sh?-5)  n.  pi  [L.]  Witticisms;  pleas- 
antry. More. 

Fa-ce'tiovs,  (f5i-s5'shus)  a.  [fdcctteux,  Fr.]  Gay  ;  lively, 
witty  ;  jocose  ;  jocular ;  pleasant ;  humorous  ;  merry 

F4.-ce'tiovs-ly,  (f(i-se'Bhus-le)  ad.  Gayly;  merrily. 

F^-ce'tiovs-n£ss,  71.  Cheerful  wit ;  mirth  ;  gayety. 

FAch,*^  71.  A  Turkish  medicine  used  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons.  Qrabb. 

Fa'ci^l,*  (fa'sh^il)  a.  Belonging  to  the  face.  —  Facial  anr 
^ie,  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
ideal  lines,  one  of  which  passes  by  the  hole  in  the  sknil 
termed  the  imatus  anditorius  extemus  to  the  anterior  ex 
tremity  of  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  whiU 
the  other  extends  to  the  same  point  from  tne  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  forehead.  Brande. 
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Pi'i'ci^NT,  (fa'ah?nt)  n.  [faciens,  L.]  A  doer.  Bp.  Hacket. 
X^'ILE,  (fas'j',)  a.  IfacUis,  L.]  Easy;  not  difficult;  pli- 
ai.t;  fluxible 

PX9'ILE-LY,  (fas'il-l?)  ad.  Easily.  Ld.  Herbert.  [R.] 

PX9''|LE-n£ss,  71.  Easiness.  Beaumont,  [b.] 

Fa-cIl'i-tate,  u.  a.  [facUitcr.  Fr.]  [i.  facilitated  ;  j>p. 
FACILITATING,  FACILITATED.]  To  make  easy  or  easier;  to 
free  from  difficulty. 

FA-clL-i-TA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  making  easy. 

Fa.-cIl'1-TV,  71.  Q,uaiity  of  being  facile;  easiness;  ease; 
freedom  from  difficulty;  dexterity;  ductility;  ready 
compliance;  easiness  of  access;  affability. — pL  The 
means  by  which  performance  is  rendered  easy. 

1FXc-(-ne'RI-oGs,  a.  See  Facinorous. 

FA(p'iNG,  71.  An  ornamental  covering ;  a  covering. 

FA^'iNG-,*  p,  a.  Having  the  face  towards  or  opposite. 

[Fa.-cIw'0-roCs,  a.  Wicked  ;  atrocious ;  very  bad.  Shdk. 

tFA-clN'o-ROt5s-N£ss,  n.  Atrocious  wickedness. 

FAc-sIm'j-lie;,  71.  [L.,  from  factum  and  simile.']  pi.  fXc- 
stM'f-LE§.  That  which  is  made  exactly  like ;  an  exact 
copy  of  any  writing,  engraving,  or  other  work  of  art. 

FXc-s7m'i-le,*  v.  a.  lo  represent  by  fac-simile ;  to  copy 
exactly.  Q,u.  Rev. 

PXCT,  n.  [factum,  L.]  A  thing  done;  that  which  is;  act; 
incident ;  circumstance  ;  reality  ;  action  ;  deed. 

FXc'tion,  71.  [factio^  L.]  A  political  party ;  a  party  that 
promotes  discord  or  contention  ;  a  junto ;  dissension. 

tFXc'TlpN-.^-R¥,  n.  A  factionist.  Shak. 

tFXc'TiQN-ER,  n.  One  of  a  faction.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

FXc'TipN-IST,  71.  One  who  promotes  faction  or  discord. 

FIc-TiQif-NAiRE',*  ^f4k-8hun-ir0  n.  [Fr.]  A  soldier 
that  does  all  sorts  of  duty.  Crabb. 

FXc'tiovs,  (filk'shya)  a.  [factieux,  Fr.]  Given  to  faction  ; 
loud  and  violent  in  a  paity ;  promoting  dissension ;  tur- 
bulent ;  disorderly. 

FXc'Tioys-Ly,  (fsik'shus-le)  ad.  In^  factious  manner. 

PXc'tiovs-nEss,  (fdk'shus-nSs)  n.  Inclination  to  faction. 

F.A.c-Ti"Tious,  (f^ik-tlsh'us)  a.  (factMus,  L.]  Made  by 
art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by  nature ;  artificial ; 
unnatural. 

Fac-tI"tiovs-nEss,*  (f^ik-tish'us-nSs)  n  Q,uality  of 
being  factitious.  Scott. 

fFXc'TjVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  make.  Bacon. 

FXc'TOj*  [h.]  (Law)  In  fact.  Bonvier.  See  De  Facto,  and 
Ex  POST  Facto. 

PXc'TpR,  m.  [factor,  L.]  One  who  transacts  business  for 
another ;  a  mercantile  agent  intrusted  with  property  to 
be  disposed  ot,~~ {Arithmttk)  One  of  the  two  numbers 
which  jointly  effect  the  product  in  multiplication. 

FXc'TpR-.^9-E,  n.  Commission  or  allowance  to  a  factor. 

Fac'T9R-£ss,*  n.  A  female  factor.  Ford. 

FXc'tqr-shIp,  n.  The  business  of  a  factor ;  a  factory. 

FXc'to-RY,  71.  A  house  or  residence  of  factors ;  a  body  of 
factors ;  the  place  where  any  thing  is  manufactured ;  a 
manufactory. 

FAc-to'tvm,  71,  A  doer  of  all-work ;  a  handy  deputy  or 
servant.  [iZeu.  Jr.] 

FXct'v-AL»*  o,.    Relating  to  or  containing  facts.    West. 

Fjic' TT/M,*  n.  ""L.]  pi.  FACTA.  (Law)  A  man's  own  fact, 
act,  or  deed.  —  (.>37*i(ftmetic)  The  product  of  two  quanti- 
ties multiplied  by  each  other.  Crabb. 

fPXcT'VRE,  (f^kt'yuT)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  making.  Bacon. 

fFXc'V-l-fiNCE,*  71.  'Clearness  ;  brightness.  Scott, 

PXc'VL-TV*  1-  [facultas,  L.]  A  power  of  mind  or  body ; 
ability;  talent;  endowment;  gift;  a  knack;  dexterity; 
personal  quality ;  efficacy;  authority;  privilege:  —  the 
masters  and  professors  coustituting  a  department  of  the 
Bciences  in  a  university ;  the  body  of  persons  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college;  the  individuals  constituting  a  scien- 
tific profession  or  a  branch  of  one ;  the  body  of  physicians. 

FXc'VND,  [^k'lind,  fV.  J.  F.  Sm.  JTb.;  f?-kiind',  S.  K.] 
a.  Eloquent.  Chaucer.  [R.] 

Pa-cOn'i>i-oOs,*  a.  Eloquent ;  full  of  words.  Jisk.  .'R.] 

F.i.-ct)N'Di-Ty,  71.  Eloquence.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

FXd'dle,  (pid'dl)  V.  n.  To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  play. 

PXde,  o.  [Fr.]  Weak  ;  flat ;  insipid  ;  faint.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Fade,  e.  71.  [rarfo,  L.]  [i  faded;  fip.  fading,  faded.]  To 
lose  color,  lustre,  or  distinctness ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  lan- 
guish ;  to  wither ;  to  die  away ;  to  vanish ;  to  be  tran- 
sient. 

Fade,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  wither ;  to  weaken.  Shak. 

FADE'L:i?ss,*  a.  Unfading.  JVeedler. 

FXdge,  v.  71.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  live  in  amity ;  to  suc- 
ceed. Miltmu  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Pad'in&,  71.  Decay  ;  weakness.  Sherwood, 

Pad'JNS,*  p.  a.  That  fades ;  losing  color  or  distinctness. 

Fad'ing-nEss,  71.  liability  to  fade.  W.  Mountague. 

Pa'dv,  «•  Wearing  arvay  ;  fading.  Shenstone. 

P^'CAL,  (fe'k^l)  a.  Kee  Fecal. 

Fjs'ce^j  (fe'8Sz)n.  "L.]  Sediment;  settlings  after  distil- 
lation and  infusion    excrement. 

FJsc'r;-i.Ay*  (fBk'u-*)  »•  f^.]  pL  f^gxtzjs.  (Chem.) 
Dregs;  lees.  Crabb. 


PAe'rv,*  fi.&.a.  See  Paihy. 

fPAF'FLE  (fiif  fl)  V.  71.  To  stammer.  Bar/et. 

FXa,  V.  n.  [fatigOf  L.]  fi.  fagged  ;  pp.  fagging,  fau  cac 

To  grow  weary  ;  to  arudge.  Mackenzie. 
FXo,  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  compel  to  drudge  for  another. 
FXG-,7t.  A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cloth ;  a  drudge ;  an  unda 

schoolboy  compelled  to  drudge  for  another. 
FXeh-fiHD',  71.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth  ;  the  untwisted 

end  of  a  rope ;  the  end  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 
FXgg,*  71.  (JVaut.)  The  fringed  end  of  a  rope.    J3sh.  Sa 

Fag. 
FXa'GiNG,*  71.  A  beating  or  thumping.  Scott. 
FXg'qt,  n.  [fagodf  Welsh.]  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs 

bound  together;  one  of  the  sticks;  bars  of  iron  bound 

together  for  remanufacture :  —  a  person  hired  to  appeal 

at  the  muster  of  a  company. 
FXfi'pT,  a.  a.  To  tie  up  ;  to  bundle  together.  Dryden, 
FA~eQT-Tl' NO,*  n.    [It.]  (Mus.)  A  bassoon.  Crabb.   See 

Fagotto. 
Fa-g^t't6*  71.    [It.]   A  musical  wind  instrument;  9 

bassoon.  Brande. 
Fahl'i?rz,*  71.  (Min.)  A.  gray  copper  ore.  Brande 
FXhl'ore,*  71.  (Min.)  A  gray  copper  ore.  P.  Cyc. 
FXh'lvn-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 

a  mineral  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Brande. 
Faiejvoe,*  (fi-yansO  ti.  [Fr.]    Pottery  embellished  with 

painted   designs,  originally    manufactured    at   Faenz^ 

Brande. 
Fail,  (fal)    v.  n.    [faillir,   Fr.]    [i.   failed  ;  pp.  failing, 

failed.]  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short ;  to  be  extinct ;  te 

cease  ;  to  perish  ;  to  die  ;  to  sink ;  to  languish  ;  to  miss 

to  miscarry  ;  to  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 
Fail,  v.  a.  To  desert;  not  to  assist  or  supply;  to  disap- 

point ;  not  to  aid ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit ;  to  be  wanting  to , 

to  deceive.  [Sliak. 

Fail,  n.    Omission ;  deficiency ;  want ;    death ,  failure 
tFAiL'ANCE,7i.  Omission;  fault. 
Fail'jng,  71.     Decay ;    deficiency ;  imperfection ;  lapse  j 

fault ;  weakness  ;  frailty  ;  foible. 
Fail'vRE,  (fal'yur)  [piVyur,  W.  J.  ,■  fa'lyyr,  S.  K. ;  fal'ar, 

J^.  Ja. ;  ial'yr,  P.   Sm.]  n.    Act  of  failing ;  miscarriage  j 

deficiency  ;  cessation  ;    omission  ;   non-performance  ;  a 

lapse;  fault;  suspension  of  payment;  insolvency. 
Fain,  (fan)  a.  Glad ;  pleased ;  glad  to  do  a  thing,  undei 

certain  circumstances,  rather  than  to  do  worse. 
Fain,  ad.  Gladly ;  very  desirously.  Shak. 
tPAIN,  V.  n.  To  wish  ;  to  desire  fondly.  Spenser. 
Faint,  v.  n.    [i.  fainted;  pp.  fainting,  painted.]    To 

lose  strength  ;  to  decay;  to  waste  away  quickly  ;  to  sink 

motionless  and  senseless ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  sink  into 

dejection. 
Faint,  v.  a.  To  depress ;  to  enfeeble.  Shak.  [r.]  , 

Faint,  a.  Wanting  strength,  vigor,  or   spirit ;  languid 

weak;  feeble;  not  bright;  not  vivid;  not  loud;  low 

timorous  ;  dejected ;  not  vigorous.  [age 

Faint'drAw,*  V,  a.   To  draw  or  delineate  lightly.  Sai»- 
FXlNx'HEXRT-eD,  (fant^hart-ed)  a.  Cowardly  ;  timid 
FAINT'HEiRT-^D-Ly,  od.  Timorously.  Sherwood. 
Faint'heart-?d-n£ss,  ti.  Cowardice ;  timorousnesv 
Faint'jng,  n.  A  swoon  ;  loss  of  animal  motion. 
PaiNT'Jng-,*2J.  a.  Growing  faint ;  sinking. 
Faint'ish,  a.  Somewhat  faint 
Faint 'JSH-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  faintish 
Faint'ljng,  a.  Timorous ;  feeble-minded.  Jlrbathnot, 
Faint'ly,  o(f.  With  faintness  ;  feebly;  languidly. 
Faint'ness,  n.  State  of  being  faint ;  languor. 
Faints,*  n.  pi.  An  impure  spirit  which  comes  over  fimi 

and  last  in  distillation.  Ure. 
FAiNT'y.  a.  Weak ;  languid ;  faint.  Ihyden.  Tr,] 
FAiR,  (fir)    a.    Beautiful ;   handsome  ;    not  "  black  ;    not 

brown;  white  ;  clear;  free  from  spots;  not  cloudy  ;  not 

foul ;   favorable ;  likely  to  succeed  ;  equal ;  just ;  open 

direct;    gentle;    mild;    not    severe;    pleasing;   civil 

equitable ;  honest ;  reasonable ;  pretty  good  ;  above  me- 
diocrity :  liberal ;  blowing  direct ;  legible. 
FAiR,  (fir)  ad.   Gently ;  frankly ;  complaisantly ;  happily 

—  To  hid  fair,  to  be  likely. 
FAIR,  n.  A  beauty  :  —  elliptically,  a  fair  woman  ;  a  woman. 

Z?7^(i:CTi.  —  [f Fairness.  Shak.'] —The fair.,  the  female  set. 
FAiR,  71.  [foire,  Fr.]  A  meeting  held  at  stated  times  in 

the  year  at  particular  places  for  purposes  of  traffic. 
FAiR-cpM-Pi.fix'ipNED,*  C-yvnd)  a.  Having  a  fair  com 

plexion.  Littleton. 
PAlR'-FACED,*  (-fast)    a-     Having  a  fair  countenance. 

Shak. 
tPAlR'HOOD,*  (fir'hfld)  71.  Beauty.  Fox's  Martyrs. 
FAir'jng-,  71.  A  present  given  at  a  fair.  SAoA. 
FAlR'jsH,  a.  Reasonably  fair.  Cotgrave. 
FAir'ly,  ad.  With  fairness  ;  not  foully ;  beautifully :  jiis» 

ly  ,  plainly ;  openly ;  candidly ;  reasonably  ;  completely. 
FAir'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fair  ;  beauty  ;  honesty 

candor ;  frankness  ;  clearness ;  not  foulness. 
PAir'-One,*  (fir'wun)  ti.  One  who  is  fair    a  beauty 

Pope. 
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i  MP'-Play,*  n.  Equitable  conduct :  just  or  liberal  action. 
Shk.   _ 

FA-IK'SPOK-EN,  (fir'spo-kn)  a.  Bland  and  civil  in  ad- 
dress. 

FA,iR'-WfiA*H-JER,*  a.  Noting  pleasant  weather ;  existing 
or  done  in  pleasant  weather,  or  with  little  inconvenience. 
Pope, 

PAir'y,  (fir'e)  n.  [/eerie,  old  Fr.]  An  imaginary  diminu- 
tive atrial  being,  in  humai  shape,  formerly  supposed  to 
possBHs  certain  powers  over  mankind,  which  were  often 
exercised  for  mischief,  but  in  general  with  more  of 
humor  than  malignity ;  an  elf;  a  fay  ;  an  enchantress. 

Fair'Vj  a-  Given  by  fairies  ;  belonging  to  fairies, 

FA.ir'y-LXhd,*  n.  The  imaginary  land  of  the  fairies. 
Ckambers. 

Fair'y-like,  c.  Imitating  the  practice  of  fairies.  Shak. 

Fair'y-stone,  n.  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 

fFAi'$i-BLE,  a.  Feasible.  Bp.  HuU.  See  Feasible. 

Faith,  (fath)  n.  Belief  j  trust  in  religious  opinion  ;  confi- 
dence; trust  in  God,  accompanied  with  belief  in  revela- 
tion ;  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Savior  ;  the  doctrine  or  tenets 
believed;  fidelity;  probity;  credit;  honor;  social  confi- 
dence ;  sincerity  ;  honesty  ;  veracity ;  promise  given.  —  It 
is  sometimes  used,  in  conversation,  interjectionaUy^  to 
signify  on  my  faith. ;  in  truth;  verily, 

Faith'breach,  71.  Breach  of  fidelity.  Shak. 

fFAiTHED,  (fatht)  tt.  Honest;  sincere.  Shak. 

Faith'fOl,  a.  Firm  in  religious  belief;  having  faith ; 
having  fidelity ;  true  to  a  pledge  or  to  duty ;  trusty ; 
loyal ;  honest;  upright ;  without  fraud  ;  true. 

Faith' Ft) L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  faithful  manner ;  honestly. 

FAlTH'pOli-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  faithful ;  honesty. 

FAiTn'L:?ss,  a.  Destitute  of  faith ;  not  believing ;  perfidi- 
ous ;  disloyal ;  not  true  to  duty. 

FAlTH'Llgss-LV,*  ad.  In  a  faithless  manner.  Byrne, 

Faith'less-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  faithless ;  perfidy. 

Faith' wo r-thi-hEss,*  (fath'wiir-the-nes)  n.  Trustwor- 
thiness. Qu.  Reo. 

fFAI^TOUR,  (fa't6r)  tu  [faitourf  Norm.  Fr.]  A  scoundrel; 
a  rascal,  denser. 

Fake,  n.  (JV'aut)  A  coil  or  turn  of  a  cable  or  rope. 

FX-kIr',  or  Fa'kir,  [fa'kir,  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fi'ker,  Ja. ;  f&- 
ker',  K,]  n.  A  sort  of  wandering  dervis  or  Mahometan 
monk  in  India.  —  Written  also  faquir. 

FXl-cade',  n.  \faJxj  falcis,  L.]  A  horse  is  said  to  make 
fdcades  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two 
or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FAL'oATE,*a.  Bent  like  a  hook  ;  falcated.  Booth. 

FXl'cat-:^d,  a.  [/oZcatus,  L.]  Hooked ;  bent  like  a  sickle. 
Harris. 

Pal-ca'tiqn,  n.  Crookedness;  form  of  a  sickle. 

PAL'CHipN,  (f^I'shun  or  mFchun)  [fM'chun,  S.  fV.  J.  Sm,  ; 
fai'shyn,  F.  Ja.  K. ;  fai'che-un,  P. ;  fai'chun,  Wb.!  n. 
IfaucItoJif  Fr.]  A  short,  crooked  sword  ;  a  cimeter.  S/taJc 

f  AL-clD'j--ft.N,*  a.  {Law)  Noting  a  law,  proposed  by  Fal- 
cidius,  a  Koman  tribune,  which  gave  to  fathers  of  fami- 
lies the  power  of  bequeathing  three  fourths  of  their 
propertjj.  Bouvier. 

Pal'c;-form,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  scythe. 
Hamilton. 

IFal'con,  (filw'kn)  [aw'kn,  S,  IV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  fU'- 
kn,  P.  K.  i  ftirkpn,  Wb.^  n.  {falco,  L. ;  fautcouy  old  Fr.] 
A  hawk  trained  for  sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

HFAl'con-er,  (fHw'kn-fr)  n.  [faulconnierj  old  Fr.]  One 
who  sports  with  or  trains  hawKS.  Shale. 

PXL'cp-NfiT,  or  FXl'cP-n£t,  [fiil'kp-nSt,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
fai'kp-net,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  K.]  n.  (fauconneau,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
ordnance.  Knolles. 

I|FAl'con-^£n-tle,*  (fftw'kn-jSn-tl)  n.  A  species  of 
hawk.  Pennant. 

PXli'cp-NlNE,*  a.  {Omith.)  Noting  a  sub-family  of  accipi- 
trine  birds,  having  the  falco  or  hawk  for  its  proper  type. 
BraJtde. 

|FA.l'com'-rv,  (flw'kn-re)  n.  The  art  of  training  hawks. 

FXl'cv-L^,*  n.  [h.]  (Zool.)  A  compressed,  elongate, 
curved,  and  sharp-pointed  claw,  Brande. 

FXLD'^(j^E,  n.  [faldagiunit  barbarous  L.]  An  ancient  privi- 
lege in  England  of  setting  up  folds  for  sheep,  in  any 
fields  within  the  manor.  Harris. 

FXld'feEjTi.  {Law)  A  composition  paid  for  faldage. 

tFlLD'jNGj  71.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Chaticer. 

FXld'stSol,  n.  [favdesteuM,  old  Fr.]  A  stool  for  the 
kings  of  England  to  kneel  on  at  their  coronaAlon ;  the 
chair  of  a  bishop  within  the  altar ;  an  arm-chair ;  a  fold- 
ing chair. 

F^-l^gr'ni-^tt,*  o.  Relating  to  a  mountain  in  Campa- 
nia, noted  for  its  wine.  Francis. 

FALL,  V.  71.  [{.fell;  pp.  palling,  fallen,]  To  drop;  to 
come  to  the  earth  ;  to  move  down ;  to  descend ;  to  sink; 
to  droop ;  to  decline ;  to  die ;  to  decrease ;  to  lose  eleva- 
tion, rank,  character,  or  value  ;  to  happen  j  to  befall ;  to 
ebb. —  To  fall  away,  to  grow  lean;  to  recede  from  al- 
legiance; to  sink  into  sin. —  To  fall  back,  to  retreat. — 
To  fall  froMy  to  revolt  from, —  To  fall  home,  {JVauL)  To 


curve  inwards,  as  the  timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship.  —  T 
fall  in,  to  concur  with  ;  to  yield  to ;  to  form  into  rank. 
To  fall  off,  to  be  broken  ;  to  perish  ;  to  revolt. —  To  /ofl 
on  or  upon,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing;  to  attack 
—  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel ;  to  happen.  —  To  fall  short,  to 
fail ;  to  be  deficient.  —  To  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  ;  to  go 
over  to. —  To  fall  under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  be  ranged 
with 

FALL,  V.  a.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  to  'ower.  [R.]  —  Often 
improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  some  parts 
of  England;  as,  "to  fall  a  tree,"  instead  of,  "to/eK  a 
tree."  Forby. 

Fall,  n.  The  act  of  falling;  a  sudden  descent;  lapse; 
overthrow  ;  destruction  ;  downfall ;  declension  ;  diminu- 
tion ;  decrease  of  value ;  cadence  ;  a  cataract ;  cascade  ; 
the  season  when  the  leaves  fall ;  autumn.  ^jCr  Fall  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  autumn  by  Dryden  ;  but  this  use  of 
the  word  is  regarded  as  provincial  in  England,  though  it 
is  very  common  in  the  U.  S. 

Fal-la'ciovs,  (f^l-la'shus)  a.  [faUaciosus,  L.]  Producing 
mistake ;  sophistical ;  deceitful ;  misleading  ;  disappoint- 
ing ;  delusive;  fraudulent. 

Fal-la'ciovs-lVj  (f^l-la'shys-l?)  ad.  In  a  fallacious  man- 
ner. _ 

Fal-la'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Tendency  to  deceive, 

FXl'la-cy,  n.  [fallacia,  L.]  duality  of  being  fallacious  ;  a 
deceptive  or  false  appearance ;  a  sophism ;  logical  arti 
fice;  deceitful  argument ;  an  argument  which  pretends 
to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  it  really  ii 
not. 

^FAz'lIx,  n.  [L.]  Cavillation.  .dbp.  Cranmer. 

FAll'ew,*  (fbirn)  p.  from  Fall.  See  Fall. 

+FXl'len-cy,  7i.  [/aZie7w,  L.]  Mistake;  error.  Bp.  Taylor 

FAll'er,  n.  One  who  falls. 

FXL-i<i-BfL'i-TY,  71.  State  of  being  fallible;  frailty;  lia 
bility  to  error ;  uncertainty. 

FXl'li-ble,  a.  [faUo,  L.]  That  may  fail  or  err ;  liabl*  . 
error;  frail;  uncertain;  imperfect. 

FXL^Ll-BLy,  ad.  In  a  fallible  manner.  Huloet. 

FAll'Jng-,  71,  A  dropping ;  descent ;  an  indenting. 

FAll'Jng-SIck'jvess,  n.  The  epilepsy.  Walton. 

FALL'tNG-STXR,"*  n.  A  shooting  star ;  a  meteor.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Fal-lo'pi-an,  o,  {Anat.)  An  epithet  applied  to  two  tubes 
or  ducts  discovered  by  FaJlopius,  arising  from  the 
uterus. 

FXl'low,  (fS-Flo)  a.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  :  —  untilled, 
but  left  to  rest  after  having  been  tilled  ;  ploughed,  hU' 
not  sowed ;  uncultivated. 

FXl'low^,  n.  The  state  of  ground  lying  at  rest  or  not 
planted  or  sown  ;  fallow  ground. 

FXl'LOW,  v.  n.  [i.  fallowed; pp.  fallowing,  fallowed  J 
To  plough,  in  order  to  a  second  ploughing. 

FXL'Lpw-DiiER,*  71.  A  species  of  deer  having  horns 
branched,  recurved,  and  compressed ;  common  in  Eng 
lish  parks.  Crabb. 

FXL'Lpvi^-FlNCH,  71.  The  cenanthe  or  wheat-ear 

PXL'Lpw-iNG,  71.  The  act  of  making  fallow. 

FXl'lpw-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  fallow.  Donne. 

FAll'trXwck,*  n.  See  Faltranck. 

tFAL's4.-RY,  71.  A  falsifier  of  evidence.  Sheldon. 

FALSE,  a.  [falsus,  L.]  Not  true ;  untrue ;  dishonest ; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious ;  counterfeit ;  unreal ;  not  genu- 
ine ;  not  valid.  —  False  cadence,  (Mas.)  a  cadence  in 
which  the  bass  rises  a  tone  or  semitone,  instead  of  rising 
a  fourth,  or  falling  a  fifth. —  False  imprisonment,  (Law) 
unlawful  imprisonment  or  detention.  —  False  pretences 
false  representations,  made  in  order  to  obtain  money  os 
goods  with  intent  to  cheat. 

FALSE,  ad.  Not  truly;  falsely.  Shak. 

fFALSE,  V.  a.  [falsare.  It.]  To  deceive ;  to  defeat ;  to  falsify 
Spenser. 

FAlse'faced,  (fUs'fast)  a.  Hypocritical;  deceitfli. 
Shak. 

FAlse'heXrt,  a.  Perfidious;  falsehearted.  Shck 

FAlse-heXrt'ed,  a.  Treacherous;  perfidious 

FAlse-heart':ed-n£ss,  n.  Perfidiousness ;  deceitf u 
ness. 

FAlse'hoob,  (f^ls'hGd)  71.  Want  of  truth ;  want  of 
veracity  ;  treachery  ;  dishonesty  ;  an  untruth ;  a  falsity  j 
a  lie ;  a  false  assertion. 

FALSE 'l$M,*  n.  A  falsity  ;  the  opposite  of  truism.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.]_ 

FAlse'-Keel,*  n  (JVaut.)  The  timber  below  the  mam 
keel.  Brande. 

FAlse'ly,  ad.  In  a.  false  manner ;  not  truly. 

FAlse'n^ss,  n.  duality  of  being  false  j  want  of  truth 
falsity ;  treachery. 

tPALs':q:R,  n.  A  deceiver,  denser. 

FIl-sMitte',*  a.  {Rhet.)  Noting  a  shrill  or  high  tone  ot 
the  voice,  a  cry,  scream,  or  yell.  P.  Cyc. 

Faz-sSt'tO,  n.  [It.]  (JMus.)  A  key  in  which  a  singer 
uses  notes  that  belong  not  to  the  natural  compass  of  hit 
voice. 
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P^L'S|-F^^-BI<E,  a.  That  may  be  falsified ;  counterfeited. 
PtL-sj-FJ-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  falsifying  ;  counterfeit. 
PiL  sj-Fj-CA-TpBjTi.  A  falsifier.  Bp.  Morton. 
F&l'si-fi-i:r,  71.  One  who  falsifies  i  a  liar. 
PS.l'sj  FY,  t»,  a.  [/afei^er,  Fr.]  |i.  falsified  j  pp.  falaift- 

iNo,  FALSIFIED.]     To   Hiake  false;  to  counterfeit;   to 

prove  false ;    to  violate ;    to   show  to  be    unsound   or 

false. 
*'Al'sj-fy,  v.  n.  To  tell  lies  or  falsehoods.  South. 
tFlLs'iNG,*  a.  False.  Shak. 
PAl'si-ty,  n.  Falsehood  ;  contrariety  to  truth ;  a  lie  j  an 

untruth. 

FAL'TERj  v.  n.    [i.  PALTERED  ;  pp.    PALTERING,  PALTERED.] 

To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  waver:  -o 
fail. 
FAl'ter,  v.  a.  To  sift;  to  filter.  Mortimer.  [Local.] 
PAl'ter-InG",  n.  Feebleness;  deficiency. 
F&i.'TER-lNG,*p.  a.  Hesitating;  stammering  in  speech. 
FAL^TER-lNS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  faltering  manner. 
PIl'trXnck,*  n.  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  several  aromatic 

plants,  used  as  a  vulnerary  medicine.  Dunglison. 
tPAM'BLE,  V.  n.  {famberj  Danish.]    To  hesitate  in  speech; 

to  stammer.  Skinner. 
Fame,  n.  \famaj  L.]     Celebrity;  reputation;  honor;  re- 
nown ;  public  report ;  rumor. 
fFAME,  V.  a.  To  make  famous ;  to  report.  B.  Jonson. 
Famed,  (famd)  p.  a.  Celebrated  ;  much  talked  of.  Shak. 
Fame'less,  a.  Without  renown  or  fame.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 
Fa-mIl'iar,  (f^-mil'ygir)    a.    {famUiaris,    L,]     Domestic ; 
afifable  ;    easy  in  conversation  ;  unceremonious  ;   free  ; 
well     known  j    intimate  ;    well  acquainted  ;  frequent ; 
easy ;  unconstrained 
Fa-mIl'i^r,  (fj-m51'y?r)  n.     An  intimate ;  one  long  ac- 
quainted ;  a  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call.  Sliak. 
Pa-mIl-i-Xr'i-tv,  (f9i-mil-y?-ar'?-te)  n.    auality  of  being 
familiar ;  easiness  of  conversation  or  intercourse ;  inti- 
macy ;  acquaintance. 
F^-Mlii'i^R-lZE,  (fci-mil'yeir-iz)  v.  a.\i.  familiarized  ; 
pp.  FAMILIARIZING,  FAMILIARIZED.]  To  make  familiar; 
to  make  easy  by  habit. 
F4-MlL'iAR-Ly,'(f&-miry?r-Ie)  ad.  In  a  familiar  manner. 
FXm'i-lI?m,  n.  The  tenets  of  Familists.  Bp.  Hall. 
PXm'j-lIst,  n.  One  of  the  sect  called  the  Family  of  Love. 
PXm-i-lIs'tjc,*        j  a.  Relating  to  the  Familists  or  their 
FXm-J-lIs'tj-c^l,*  j     principles.  Douglass. 
Fa-MIlle',  [Fr.j  See  En  Famille. 
PXm'|-lv»  ^  [familiay  L.]  Persons  collectively  who  live 
together  in  the  bouse;  household;  those  who  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor;  a  race;  a  generation;  a 
course  of  descent;  a  genealogy;  house;  lineage;  race; 
a  class ;  a  tribe ;  a  species. 
FXm'jne,  n.  [faminBj  Fr.]  Destitution  or  scarcity  of  food  ; 

dearth  ;  want. 
PXm'ISH,  v.  a.  IfameSy  L.]  [i.  famished  ;  ;jp.  famishing, 
famished.]  To  afflict  with  hunger  or  want ;  to  kill  with 
hunger ;  to  starve. 
PXm'ish,  v.  n.  To  starve;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger. 
FXM'isH-MiNT,  n.  Want  of  food  ;  extreme  hunger. 
tF^-M6s'j-Ty,  ru  Renown.  Diet. 
Fa'mo^s,  a.  IfamosuSy  L.j    Renowned;  celebrated;  well 

known  ;  distinguished;  illustrious. 
tFX'MOVSED,  (fa'must)  a.  Made  famous.  Shak. 
Fa'movs-ly,  0(2.  In  a  famous  manner  ;  with  fame. 
FA'MOVS-Nfiss,  Tu  Celebrity  ;  great  fame.  Boyle.  [R.] 
tFXM'V-LATE,r.  n.  To  serve.   Cockeram. 
PXm'v-lIst,  71.    An  inferior  member  of  a  college;  a  ser- 
vant :  — in  use  at  Oxford,  Eng.  Todd. 
FXn,  n.  [vannusy  L.]    An  instrument  used  by  women  to 
agitate  the  air  and  cool  themselves ;  any  thing  in  the 
form,  or  answering  the  purpose,  of  a  fan;  a  utensil  to 
winnow  grain. 
FXn,  v.  a.  [i.  fanned;  pp.  fanning,  fanned.]  To  cool 
with  a  fan  ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion, ;  to  separate, 
as  by  winnowing. 
Fa'nam,*  71.  A  small  coin  in  India,  both  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver :  — the  former  valued  at  about  6d.  sterling  ;  the  latter 
at  4id.  Orabb. 
F^-wXt'jc,  a.  Filled  with  frenzy  or  fanaticism ;  visionary  j 

wildly  enthusiastic ;  fanatical. 
Pa-nXt'ic,  71.  A  person  filled  with  frenzy,  or  visionary 

notions,  particularly  in  religion  ;  an  enthusiast. 
Fa-nXt'j-c^i.,  a.  [fanaticus,  L.]  Enthusiastic  ;  wild ;  mad  ; 

visionary ;  fanatic. 
PA-wXT'i-CAii-LY,  ad.  In  a  fanatical  manner.  Burke. 
Fa-nXt'J-cal-n£ss,  71.  Fanaticism,  mikins. 
Fa-nXt'|-cI?M,  71.    A  false  or  imaginary  pretence  to  in- 
spiration, without  regard  to  reason  or  scripture;  enthu- 
siasm :  religious  frenzy.  .    .    „ ,   « 
Fa-nSt'i-cize,*  tJ.  a.  To  render  fanatical.  Ed.  Rev. 
FXn'a-tIsm,*   71.     Religious    frenzy ;    fanaticism.    Oib- 

PAn^cied,*  (ftin'sid)  p.  a.   Portrayed  in  the  mind ;  ima- 

PAn'ci-eb,*  n.  One  Who  fancies ;  an  amateur,  Ed.  Bev. 
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FXn  G^-rOl*,  a.  Influenced  or  dictated  by  fancy  j  whimri 

cal ;  visionary;  chimerical;  imaginative;  imaginary 
FXrr'cj-FOL-Ly,  od.  In  a  fanciful  manner. 
FXh'cj-fOl-njIss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fanciful. 
FXn'cj-l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  fancy.  .Armstrong.         [son 
FXn'crTck-et,*  n.    An  insect ;   the  churr-worm.   Johtu 
FAn'cv,  71.  [(pavratria.]    The  power  by  which  the  minil 
forms  to  itself  images  and  representations  of  things  oi 
persons ;  creative  imagination ;   an  opinion  bred  rathcf 
by  the  imagination  than  the  reason  ;  taste  ;  idea ;  image 
conception;  inclination;  liking;  fondness  ;  frolic  ;  love 
caprice  ;  humor ;  whim  ;  conceit. 

FXn'CV,   v.   71.    [i,    FANCIED  ;  pp.  FANCYING,  FANCIED,]     TO 

figure  to  one's  self;  to  imagine. 
FXn'cY)  V'  a*    To  conceive  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine ,  to 

like  ;  to  be  pleased  with. 
FXw'cy,*  a.  Fine  ;  elegant ;  adapted  to  please  the  taste  of 
fancy;  as^" fancy  goods.'^  British  Almanac.  [shaa 

FXN'cy-FRAMED,    (-framd)     a.    Created  by  fancy,    Cra 
FXN'cy-FREE,  a.  Free  from  the  power  of  love  or  fancy 
FXN'cy-MfiN-je-ER,  71.  A  whimsical  person.  Shalt. 
FXn'cY-sIck,  a.'  Distempered  in  mind.  Shak. 
fPXND,  J).  Found.  Spenser. 
Fan-dan'go,  71.    [Sp.j    A  favorite  dancing  air  of  th» 

Spaniards  ;  a  very  lively  dance. 
Fane,  n.  [fanej  Fr, ;  fanum^  L.]    A  temple  ;  a  church ;  « 

place  consecrated  to  religion.  Shak.  [Poetical.] 
Fa-ne'oa,*  (f^i-na'gj)  71.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of  grain  equal 

to  about  three  bushels.  Murray. 
FAN' FAREy  n.  [Fr.]  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpeta 

on  entering  the  lists. 
FXN'F4.~R6Ny  [fftn'fsi-ron,  S.  Ja.;  f5n-f9-r5n',  W.j  fin'- 
f^-ron,  P.  Sm.  Jfb.}  n.   [Fr.]   A  bully;  a  blusterer;  a 
boaster. 
FXn-far-q-nade',  n.  {fanfaromiade,  Fr.]    A   blustet)  ■ 

swaggering;  a  brag;  a  boast.  Swifi. 
fFXNG,  V.  a.  To  seize  ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch.  Shale 
FXno,  71.  Along  tusk,  nail,  or  talon  of  an  animal  of  prey , 

any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  fang  ;  a  shoot. 
FXnged,  (flngd)  a.  Furnished  with  fangs  or  teeth. 
fFXN'&LE,  (fsin'gl)  «.  A  new,  silly  attempt.   Gfreene. 
fFXw'GLED,  (fSing'gld)   a.   Gaudy;  ridiculously  showyi 

contrived.— 'J^ew-fangled  19  new-fashioned.  Ascham. 
FXng'LESSj  a.  Without  fangs ;  toothless.  Shak. 
FXn'gqt,  n.  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  con 

taining  from  1  cwt.  to  2g  cwt. 
FXn'iqn,*  (fan'yun)  n.  [Fr.]  A  banner ;  fanon.  Orabb. 
FAn'lTght,*  (f^n'llt)  71.  A  window  mostly  in  the  form 

of  an  open  fan,  commonly  situated  over  a  door.  Smart, 
PXn'NEL,  n,  [fanonj  Fr.]  A  sort  of  scarf,  worn  about  thd 

left  arm  of  a  Catholic  priest  when  he  officiates. 
FXn'ner,  n.  He  or  that  which  fans ;  a  machine  for  pro 

ducing  a  current  of  air. 
FXn'NING,  71.  Ventilation.  Coventry. 
FXw'pN,  71.  [Fr,]  A  fannel.  Bale.  —  A  banner.  Cotgrave. — 

A  small  coin  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Orabb. 
FXn'-Palm,*  (f&n'p'Am)  n.  A  species  of  palm,  the  leavei 

of  which  are  used  for  fans.  Hamilton. 
Fajv-ta' $i-4y*  or  FIjv-ta-^Pa,*   [f^n-taz'ysi,  K.   Wb.i 
f?n-t'd.'ze-9,  Sm.  Brande.]  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)    A  musical  ait 
or  composition  in  which  the  author  is  not  confined  to 
rule,    but   ranges    as    fancy   leads;    a   fantastical    air 
Brande. 
FXn'ta-sdsd,  (fan'tj-sid)  a.  Filled  with  fancies.  Shale 
FXn'tX^M,  71.  See  Phantasm.  [ridge.  [R.] 

FXn'tXst,*  n.    One  filled  with  fantastic  notions.    Col*- 
FaN-tXs'tic,  n.  A  fantastic  person.  Dr.  Jackson,  [r.] 
Fan-iXs'tic,        jo.   Irrational;  imaginary;  unreal;  ap- 
Fan-tXs'tJ-cal,  i     parent  only;   irregular;  whimsical, 

fanciful  ;  capricious. 
Fan-tXs-ti-cXl'i-ty,*  71.  Fantasticalness.  Ec.  Rev.  fR.| 
PAN-TXs'Ti-CAL-i.Y,  ad.  In  a  fantastical  manner. 
FA.N-TAs'Ti-c^L-N£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  fantastic 
tFAN-TXs'T|c-Ly,  ad.  Fantastically.  B.  Junson. 
tFAN-TXs'Tic-N£ss,  n^  Fantasticalness.  Howell. 
\f'an-tAs'ti-co,*  n.  [It.]  One  full  of  whims.  Shak. 
|FAn'ta-sy,  71.   [<pavTaaia.'\   Fancy;  imagination;  phua 

tasm  ;  phantom.  Shak, 
IFXN'Tjy-sy,  V.  a.  To  like  ;  to  fancy.  Cavendish. 
iiU.ivrOff(7JiVJ,*  (f{in-t9-ch5'ne)  7i.  pZ.  [It.]  Puppets;  exhi- 
bitions  or  dramatic  representations  in  which  puppets  are 
substituted  for  human  performers    Brande. 
FXn'TQM,  n.  See  Phantom. 

fFXp,  a.  Fuddled;  drunk.  Shak,  [An  old  cant  word.] 
F^-QUIR',  n.  [Ar.]  See  Fakir, 

Far,  ad.  To  great  extent ;  in  a  great  degree ;  veiy  much 
remotely  ;  at  a  great  distance  ;  in  a  great  part ;  by  inanj 
degrees  ;  to  a  great  height. —  Far  off,  at  a  great  distance 
—  Far  other,  very  different.  —  Far  about,  by  a  long,  circui 
tons  course.  —  Far  is  usei  '^ften  in  composition  ;  as,  "/^j» 
seeing,"  "/'^''-sighted." 
FJiR,  fl.  [comp.  FARTHER,  mtperl.  farthest.]  Distant;  re- 
mote i  remoter  of  the  two  —  From  far,  from  a  remote  place 
f  FAR,  n.  A  litter  of  pigs.   Tusser.     See  F\hhow 
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/jTXa'-VBBtT,  7U  A  going  out  of  the  way.  FuUer. 
PXboEjO.  a.  [jTirciOj  L,]  [i.  fahcxd  ;  pp.  farcing,  r&.ncED.] 

To  stuff ;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients ;  to  extend  j  to 

force. 
FXrc£,  n,  [faTCBf  Pr.]  A  short  dramatic  entertainment,  In 

which  ludicrous  qualities  are  greatly  exaggerated  for  the 

purpose  of  exciting  laughter ;  a  short  piece,  of  low  comic 

character. 
FXrce'm^nt,*  n.  The  stuffing  of  meat.  Feltham. 
FXr'c:^^>  n.  pi.  Meat  chopped  small,  and  well  spiced,  fit 

forstulting.  Crahb. 
FAR-OEifs/,*  (f'ir-sUrO  n.   [Fr.]  A  malcer  or  enactor  of 

farces.  Oent.  Mag. 
F'Ar'ci-CA.i.j  a.  Belonging  to  a  farce ;  ludicrous. 
PXR'cj-c^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  farcical  manner. 
Far'cjw,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  of  horses  ;  farcy.  Brande, 
FXr'cjng,  71.  A  stuffing ;  forced  meat.  Carew. 
FXr'cy,  n.  [farcin,  Fr.l  The  leprosy  of  horses. 
FXrDjU.  a.  Ifarder,  Fr.j  To  paint;  to  color.  SheiistoTie.  [r.] 
F'A.RT>j*  n.  A  paint  for  the  face.  Smollett. 
tFXE'D?L,  n.  [fardellOj  It.]  A  bundle  ;  a.  little  pack.  ShaJc. 
tFii.R'D:?L,  V.  a.  To  make  up  in  bundles.  Fuller. 
PS.R't>iNa-Bi&,*  71.  The  first  stomach  of  a  cow,  or  other 

ruminating  animal.  Farm.  Ency. 

FArE,  v.  71.    [i.  FARED  ',  pp.  FARING,  FARED.]  To  gO  ;  tO  paSS  ; 

to  travel ;  to  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad  ;  to  subsist;  to 
happen  to  any  one,  well  or  ill ;  to  feed ;  to  eat ;  to 
board. 

FAre,7i.  [t Journey ;  passage.  Spenser.]  Price  of  conveyance 
in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by  water ;  the  person  carried  :  — 
food  prepared  for  the  table ;  provisions :  —  the  quantity  of 
fish  taken  in  a  fishing- vessel.  Ch.  Brovm.  [A  litter  of  pigs ; 
farrow.  Forby.] 

IFARE-Vi^fiLL'  or  FA.RE'wfiLL,  [ftlr-wei',  S.  E.  5  f  ar'w61, 
far-wSF,  f  Ar'wSl,  or  f '4r-wSI',  W. ;  fir-w5l'  fir'wSl,  far- 
wei',  or  f  ar'wgl,  P. ;  fiLr-w6I',  J.  Sm. ;  f  ar-w6]'  or  f  ar'w61, 
F.Ja.  r  f^r'wSl',  K.]  ad.  or  verb  imperative,  used  interjec- 
tionally.  Be  well ;  be  happy  ^  adieu;  the  parting  compli- 
ment. J)^  "  The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 
When  used  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjective  before 
it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker. 
Both  syllables  in  farewell  are  more  or  less  accented  ;  when 
used  as  an  adverb  or  verb,  the  principal  accent  is  proper- 
ly placed  on  the  second  syllable ;  when  as  a  noun  or  an 
adjective,  on  the  first. 

||PAre'w£ll,  n.  Act  or  manner  of  taking  leave  j  valedic- 
tion ;  act  of  departure.  Skak. 

JFAre'w£ll,*  a.  Valedictory;  taking  leave.  Spectator. 

FXr'-FAMED,*  (far'famd)  a.  Having  extensive  renown. 
Pope. 

IFXr'-fEt,  a.  The  old  word  for  far-fetched.  Mlton. 

fFXR-FfiTCH',  7^  A  deep  stratagem.  Hudibraa. 

FXk-f£tched',  (-fetchtO  a.  Brought  from  places  remote; 
studiously  sought ;  elaborately  strained. 

fFXR-FORTH,*  ad.  In  a  great  measure,  ^tenser. 

F^-Ri'N4.,*  71.  [L.]  Meal;  flour.  —  {Bou]  The  pollen,  ora 
fine  dust  or  powder  contained  in  the  anthers  of  plants. — 
\Chem.)  Starch  or  fecula,  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables.  P.  Cyc. 

PXr-I-na'ceovs,  (fdr-g-na'shus)  a.  [farina,  L.]  Consist- 
ing of  flour  or  meal ;  mealy ;  like  meal. 

FXrm,  n.  [ferme,  Fr.]  A  tract  of  ground  cultivated  by  a 
farmer;  a  tract  of  land  in  a  state  of  tillage  and  pastur- 
age, with  fences,  house,  barn,  &c. 

F'A.B.VL,V.  a.    [i.  FARMED  ;  p;).  FARMING,  FARMED.]    To  let  OUt 

to  tenants  or  collectors  at  a  certain  rent ;  to  take  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  ;  to  manage  as  a  farm  :  to  cultivate  land. 

FXrm'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  farmed.  Sherwood. 

FXr'M?R,  n.  [fermier,  Fr.]  One  who  farms  ;  one  who  cul- 
tivates a  farm  or  land  ;  an  agriculturist:  —  in  England,  a 
farmer  is  an  agriculturist  who  pays  rent  forthe  farm  which 
he  cultivates;  a  lessee  of  a  farm: — one  who  rents  any 
thing.  [terboTough. 

FXR'MER^ftss,*  71.  A  woman  who  manages  a  farm.  Ld.  P&- 

FXR'M?R-y,*  71.  A  farm-house  ;  a  homestall  or  farm-yard ; 
a  system  of  buildings  and  yards  for  a  farm,  toudon. 

FXrm'-H603E,*7i.  The  house  of  a  farmer.  ShensUme. 

FXrm'ing,*  71.  The  business  of  a  farmer,  or  of  carrying  on 
a  farm  ;  cultivation  of  lands ;  agriculture  ;  act  of  leasing ; 
a  renting.  Brande. 

FXr'M<?st,  a.  Most  distant ;  remotest.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Far'n?S3,  71.  Distance ;  remoteness.  Carew.  [R.j 

FAr'o,  71.  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards.  Todd. 

FAr'9-BXnk,*  n.  A  house  or  room  for  gambling.  Qu.Rev. 

Far'-6ff,*  a.  Being  at  a  distance.  Sftak. 

FAr'-PIER^CIHG,  a.  Penetrating  a  great  way.  Pope. 

F-^il-RXff'l-NOOs,  a.  Formed  of  different  materials.  Browne, 

Far-Ra' GO,  71.  [L.]  A  confused  mass  of  several  ingre- 
dients ;  a  medley ;  a  hotch-potch.  B.  Janson. 

FAr'rand,  71.  Manner;  custom.  Ray,  [Local,  Eng.] 

FXR-RE-A'Tipw,  71,  Confarreation.  Buuokar. 

FXr'RI-?R,  71.  [ferrariuSflu]  A  ahoer  of  horses ;  a  hoj-se- 
do(  tor. 


FXr'RJ-?R,  v.  n.  To  practise  as  s  ftirrier.  Jfortijiier 
FAR'Ri-?R-y,  71.  The  practice,  skill,  or  work  of  a  fkrne  . 
the  art  of  preventing  or  curing  the  diseases  of  horses  and 

FXr'row,  (f  ftr'rS)  n.  A  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

FXr'row,  (fSr'rO)  v.  a,  [i,  farrowed;  pp,  farrowiitq, 
FARROWED.]  To  bring  forth  pigs.  Tusser. 

FXr'row,*  o.  Barren;  not  producing  a  calf,  applied  to  a 
cow.  Forby.  This  word  is  common  in  the  United  Ptates, 
and  is  used  in  England. 

FXr'rv,*  71.  A  litter  of  pigs ;  a  farrow.  Perry 

FXr'sXno,  n.  See  Fharsang. 

FXrse,  v.  a.  See  Farce. 

FXr-see'jng-,'''  a.  Seeing  at  a  distance ;  penetrating.  Seoti 

FXR'-0Hd6T-iNG-,  a.  Shooting  to  a  great  distance.  t>rydei 

FXr-sight'^d,*  (far-8it'?(l)  a.  Seeing  far,  or  at  a  greni 
distance.  Milton. 

FXr'-sought,*  (f  ir'siwt)  a.  Sought  at  a  distance ;  force** 
Johnson, 

FXrt,  71.  Wind  from  behind.  Sudding. 

FXrt,  v.  n.  To  break  wind  behind.  Swift 

FXr'ther,  ad.  comparative,  [superl,  farthest.]  Further; 
at  a  great  distance  ;  more  remotely ;  beyond  ;  moreov*ir. 
J):5"  **  This  word,"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  is  now  generally 
considered  as  the  comparative  degree  of  far ; "  but  he  re- 
gards it  as  more  probably  a  corruption  of  further,  from 
forth.  —  The  words  farther  and  further,  of  the  same  sig- 
nification, are  both  in  good  use,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  common.  Smart  says,  *'  The  latter  in 
the  genuine  Saxon  word ;  the  former  takes  precedence  in 
modern  use." 

T'a.K'ihek, a. comparative.  Further;  more  remote;  longer; 
tending  to  greater  distance.  Dryden. 

FXr'ther,  w.  a.  To  further.  Dryden,  See  Further. 

Far'th:^r-^wce,  n.  Ascham.  See  Furtherance. 

FXr'ther-more,  ad.    Furthermore.    Raleigh    See  Fur 

THERMORE. 

FXr'th^r-most,*  a,  superL  Being  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. Hammond. 

FXr'thest,  a.  superl.  Furthest ;  most  distant.  Hooker, 

FXr'th^st,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  furthest. 

FXr'thing,  71.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny;  the  smallest 
English  coin:  —  formerly  30  acres  of  land:  —  copper 
money. 

FXr'thing-Dai,e,*7i.  a  rood  or  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Far'thjng-GALe,  71.  A  hoop;  circles  of  whalebone  used 
to  spread  the  petticoat  to  a  wide  circumference.  Shak, 

FXr'thing'§-worth,  (-wUrth)  n.  As  much  as  is  sold  for 
a  farthing.  Arbuthnot. 

FXs'oJs§,  (f&s'sSz)  n,  pi  [L.]  Rods  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
with  an  axe  in  the  middle,  anciently  carried  before  Ro- 
man consuls. 

FXs'CET,*  n.  An  iron  instrument  used  in  making  glass  bot- 
tles. Hamilton, 

FXs'cf-4,  (f5sh'9-9)  71.  [L.]  pi.  fXs'oi~je.  A  belt;  a  fil 
let ;  a  bandage. 

FXs'ciAL,*  (fash'y^I)  a.  Belonging  to  fasces.  Sm^rt. 

FXs'cj-AT-ED,  (fash'9-at-ed)  a.  Bound  with  fillets. 

FXs-ci-X'Tipw,  (fa.sh-9-a'shyn)  71.  Bandage;  a  tying  up. 

FXs'ci-CLE,  Tt,  A  little  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  bundle ;  a  col- 
lection. Todd, 

FXs'cj-cLED,*  (i^s'se-kld)  a.  Formed  into  a  bunch  or  bun- 
dle. Sir  W.  Jarms. 

Fas-cIc'v-laR')*  a*  Resembling  a  bundle  of  rods;  collect- 
ed. Smart. 

F^s-cIc'V-LATE,*      \  a,  (Bot.)  Collected  in  clusteis  or  par 

PAS-cIc'v-iiAT-ipD,*  ]     eels.  p.  Cyc. 

FAS-oIc'v-zi^s,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  FAS-cIc' ^-Li.   A  rascicle 
part  of  a  regular  division  of  a  book  ;  a  small  bundle  ;  a 
nosegay.  —  {,Bot.)    A  form  of  inflorescence  similar  to  a 
corymb.  Brande. 

PXa'C|-WATE,  V.  a.  [fascino,  L.j  [r.  fascinated  ;  pp.  fa» 
ciNATiNG,  FASCINATED.]  To  bcwItch  ;  to  cnchant }  to  in- 
fluence jecretly  ;  to  enrapture ;  to  charm, 

FXs'ci-NAT-|NG,*p.  (I.  Bewitching;  enchanting. 

PXs-ci-na'tipn,  n.  Act  of  fascinating  j  a  charm ;  enchant- 
ment ;  unseen,  inexplicable  influence. 

Ji'^is-cr/iVE',  (f^ts-sen')  71.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  fagot. 

fPXs'ci-NoDs,  a,  [fascinum,  L.]  Fascinating  ;  bewitchinj. 
Harvey, 

FAsH,  V,  a,  [fascher,  old  Fr.]  To  vex  ;  to  tease.  BroeketL 
[Local,  Eng.] 

FXsH'ipN,  (f ash'un)  n.  [fagon,  Fr.]  The  custom  of  many . 
the  general  custom  or  practice  ;  form ;  make ;  cut  of 
clothes;  manner  or  style  of  dress ;  manner;  mode;  any 
thing  worn  ;  custom  operating  on  dress  ;  way  established 
by  precedent;  the  rank  which  sets  piecedent?  in  fashion 
high  society. 

FXsh'IQN,  (fSsh'yn)  v.  a,  [i.  fashioned  ;  pp.  F»3Hio:fixa 
fashioned.]  To  form;  to  mould  ;  to  fit ;  to  adapt. 

FAsH'ipN-VBLE,  (fash'i;n-5i-bl)  a.  According  to  the  pre 
vailing  mode ;  conformed  to  or  following  the  fash  on 
mingling  with  high  society  ;  genteel;  modish. 
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*SH'lpN.4.-Bl.E,*  n. ;  pi.  fXsh'iow-*-BI.E§.  A  person  of 
fashion;  people  of  fashion,  Ch.  06.  — A  word  of  modern 
ufle  as  a  substantive,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 
Xsh'iqk-a-ble-n£ss,  (fash'un-^-bl-nes)  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing fashionable ;  modish  elegance. 

FXSH'i<?N-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  fashionable  manner. 

FASH'I9N-]?R,  (fash'un-€r)  n.  One  who  fashions. 

FXSH'IQN-IST,  (f4ah'un-ist)7i,  A  fop  ;  a  coxcomb.  [R.] 

FXsH'ipN-LfiD,*  ^f  Ash'yn-led)  a..  Governed  by  the  fash- 
ion.   Cowper. 

FXSH'lpN-MdN'fiER,  (fash'on-mangler)  n.  A  fop.  Mars- 
ton. 

PisH'iQN-MdN'SER-iNG,  fl.  Foppish.  Shak.  [R.] 

FAs'siTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite,  from  TyroL 
Brajide. 

FtST,' ».  Ti.  [i.  fastbd;  pp.  fasting,  fasted.]  To  abstain 
from  food  ;  to  mortify  the  body  by  abstinence. 

FisT,  71,  Abstinence  from  food  ;  time  of  fksting  j  religions 
mortification  by  abstinence. 

FiST,  a.  Swift;  quick;  moving  rapidly;  firm;  immova- 
ble -y  strong  ;  impregnable  ;  fixed  ;  sound. — Fast  andloosCy 
uncertain  ;  variable  ;  inconstant. 

FiST,  od   Swiftly;  rapidly;  firmly;  immo^bly. 

FjtsT'-DAV,*  71.  A  day  for  fasting.  Smart. 

FaST'ENi  (fis'sn)r.  a.  [i.  fasteeted  ;  pp.  fasteniitg,  fast- 
E1TED.3  To  make  fast;  to  make  firm;  to  hold  together; 
to  cement ;  to  link  ;  to  affix  ;  to  annex ;  to  attach ;  to  lay 
hold  on  with  strength. 

FXst'en,  (fts'sn;  V.  n.  To  become  fixed.  Broume. 

PiST'EN-ER,  (ffts'sn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  fastens. 

FiST'EN-lMG,  (fSs'sn-Ing)  n.  That  which  fastens. 

FiST'^R,  ju  One  who  fasts.  Mnsworth. 

FiST'HiND-ED,  a.  Closehanded  ;  covetous.  Bocoti. 

FAs^Ti,*  Tupl.  [li.]  The  Roman  calendar,  in  which  were 
set  down  all  the  days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  cere- 
monies, &c.  Crabb. 

iifFAS-TlD-j-ds'i-Ty,  71.  Fastidiousness.  Sujjft. 

iIF^s-tId'j-oDs,  [r?s-tid'e-us,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm. ;  f^tid'yus,  & 
F.  K. ;  fijs-tid'e-iis  or  fjs-tid'je-us,  W.]  a.  [fanidiosus^  L.] 
Disdainful ;  squeamish  ;  delicate  to  a  fault;  over-nice. 

[Fas-tId'i-oGs-ly,  ad.  In  a.  fastidious  manner. 
Fas-t1d'j-oD3-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  fastidions. 
'AS-Tl9'j-ATE,      ;  a.  [fasUgiatus,  L.]  (Bot.)  Pressed  close 

Fa3-t19^'i-at-ed,  t  to  the  main  stem,  as  the  branches  of 
a  plant.  P.  Cyc.  Narrowed  up  to  the  top.  Rav. 

F4.s-Ttfif l-^M*  71.  [L.]  pi.  FAS-T10I-4..  (Arch.)  The 
summit  or  ridge  of  a  house ;  a  pediment.  Hamilton. 

FlsT'iNG,  n.  Religious  mortification.  St.  Luke  ii. 

FtsT'iN&-DAY,  71.  Day  for  fasting  ;  fast-day.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tFisT'Ly,   ad.  Surely.  'Barret. 

FIst'ness,  71.  State  of  being  fast ;  cl(»eness  ;  strength  ;  se- 
curity ;  a  stronghold ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  place  not  easily 
forced.  [r.] 

PXst'v-O&S,  a,    [fastaosusj  L.]  Proud ;  haughty.  Barrow. 

FXt,  a.  FuU-fea;  plump;  fleshy;  pinguid;  unctuous; 
coarse ;  gross  ;  dull ;  rich  ;  fertile  ;  abounding.  —  (Prnit- 
1715-)  Containing  much  white  or  blank  space. 

PXt,  71.  The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh  ;  concrete  oil : 
the  best  or  richest  part  of  any  thing.  —  A  measure  of 
capacity,  diflTering  in  difierent  commodities.  —  A  vessel ; 
a  vat.    See  Vat. 

PXt,  v.  a.  [u  fattep  ;  pp.  fattiito,  fatted.]  To  make  fat ; 
to  fatten.  Abbot. 

FXt,  v.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten.  Mortimer. 

Pa'tal,  a.  [fataliSf  L.]  Appointed  by  fate ;  deadly ;  mor- 
tal ;  destructive  ;  inevitable ;  necessary. 

Fa't^-I^m,  71.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  happen  by  in- 
evitable necessity  or  overruling  fate.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Pa'T-ALt-Ist,  71.  One  who  believes  in  fatalism. 

PX-TAlr-Is'Tlc,*  a.  Relating  to  fatalism.  Coleridge. 

PVTXl'j-TY,  n.  [fatalite,  Fr.]  Ouatity  of  being  fatal ;  pre- 
determined order  or  series  of  events ;  decree  of  fate  ;  in- 
evitable misfortune ;  mortality. 

Fa't$1«-I.Y,  ad.  By  fate  ;  mortally ;  destructively. 

Fa't^j^nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fatal. 

Fa'ta  MQR-OA.'NA^*n.  [It.]  A  meteoric  phenomenon  near- 
ly allied  to  the  mirage,  witnessed  in  the  Straits  of  Messi- 
na, at  Ramsgate,  Eng.,  &c.  It  is  called  also  Castles  of  the 
fairy  Morgana.  Brands. 

PXt'-brained,  (fat'brand)  a.  Of  dull  apprehension.  Shak. 

Pate,  n.  Destiny;  an  eternal  series  of  causes;  inevitable 
necessity  ;  doom ;  lot ;  fortune ;  death ;  destruction  ;  cause 
of  death. 

Pat'^d,  a.  Decreed  by  fate ;  endued  by  fate ;  invested  with 
fatal  [>ower ;  doomed. 

Pate'fOl.,*  a.  Fatal ;  destructive  ;  full  of  fate.  Pope. 

Pates,*  n.  pi.  The  three  sister  goddesses  or  destinies  of 
ancient  mythology,  named  Clotiio,  Lachesisj  and  Atropos. 
whose  office  it  was  to  spin  the  destinies  of  men,  ana 
cut  the  threads  when  the  appointed  hour  of  death  came. 
Brands.  [strong. 

FXT'-Hi6Al>-?D,*  a.  Dull ;   stupid ;  thick-skulled.   Arm- 

FXT'-Hfiw,*  71,  Wild  spinach;  goose-foot.  Farm.  Eacy. 
[Local.] 


Fa  ther,  71.  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten ;  a  male  p& 
rent ;  the  first  ancesiur ;  an  ancestor ;  an  old  man ;  a  man 
reverend  by  age  or  office  ;  one  who  acts  in  place  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  one  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers ;  a  Catholic 
priest  or  confessor ;  one  who  has  given  origin  to  any 
thing ;  one  who  acts  with  paternal  care ;  a  title  of  the 
Creator. 

Pa'ther,  V,  a.  [i.  fathered  ;7)p.  fathehino,  pathebed.] 
To  take  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter ;  to  supply  with  a 
father;  to  adopt  a  composition  ;  to  ascribe  to,  as  being  the 
offspring  or  production  of. 

Fi'THER-HOOD,  (-hfld)  Ti.  State  of  being  a  father 

Fa'ther-jn-Law,  n  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife 
less  properly,  a  step-fatber. 

Fa'ther-LXnd,*  71.  The  land  or  country  of  one's  ances- 
tors ;  a  native  country  ;  mother-country.  D^ Israeli. 

Fa'ther-LXsh'er,*  71.  A  voracious  fish  found  on  the 
shores  of  Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  PeniumL 

Fa'th£&-l£:s3,  a.  Destitute  of  a  father. 

Fa'ther-lj-ness,  71,  Paternal  care  or  kindness. 

FA'3PH£R-LdK&'-L£G$,*  71.  An  insect  having  long  legs 
Booth. 

Fa'theh^lv,  a.  Paternal ;  like  a  father;  tender;  kind. 

Fa'ther-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

Fa'ther-shIp,*  71.  The  state  of  a  father ;  paternity.  Johttr- 
son. 

FXth'qh,  n.  A  measure  of  length  containing  six  feet  or 
two  yards,  generally  used  in  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
sea ;  reach  ;  penetration. 

FXth'PM,  v.  a.  [i.  fathomed;  pp.  fathomiwo,  fath- 
omed.] To  encompass  with  the  arms  extended  or  encir- 
cling: —  to  sound  ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth  ;  to 
penetrate  into  ;  to  find  the  bottom  of. 

FXth'PM-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  fathomed.  Bp.  Ha2L 

FXth'qm-er,  71.  One  who  fathoms. 

FXTH'pM-Lfiss  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed. 

P^tId'ic,**!.  Prophetic;  fatidical.  ScotL  [r.] 

Fa-tId'J-cal,  o,  [fatiiUaiSj  L.]  Prophetic ;  of  power  to 
foretell,  [k] 

FA-TlD'i-c^ir-LY,*  0^  In  a  fatidical  manner.  Fo.  Q«. 
Ren.   [R.] 

Pa-tIf'er-oOs,  a.  f/oft/er,  L.]  Deadly;  mortal.  [R.] 

tFXT'l-&A-ELE,  a.  Easily  wearied.  Bailey. 

fPXT'i-GATE,  V.  a.  [fatigOj  L.l  To  weary;  to  fatigu«» 
ElyoU 

f  FXt'i-gate,  o.  Wearied ;  worn  out.  Shak. 

tFXT-i-G-l'TipN,  n.  Weariness.  fV.  Mowniague. 

Fa-t1gue',  (f^-tegO  7U  [/otio-o,  L.]  Weariness  ;  lassitad-H 
the  cause  of  weariness  ;  iabor;  toil. 

Fa-tI&ue',  (fM^gO  ^-  f^  [i*  fatigued;  pp.  FATiGtriiro 
fatigued.]  To  harass  or  tire  with  labor;  to  tire;  tc 
weary. 

Fa-tIl'P-QTiIst,*  71.  A  fortune-teller.  Ash.  [r.] 

Fa-t1s'cence,*  71.  An  opening ;  an  aperture.  SmarL 

FXT'-KtD-KEYED,  (fat'kid-njd)  a.  FaL  Shak 

FXt'lihGt,  71.  A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 

FXt'LY,  oaL  Grossly;  greasily.   Cotgrave.  [R.] 

FXt'neb,  n.  He  or  that  which  fattens ;  fattener 

FXt'ness,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fat ;  plumpness 

FXt'ted,*  p.  a.  Made  fat ;  fattened. 

FXt'TEN,  (f^t'ta)  V.  a.  [i.  fattened  ;  pp.  fatteniitg,  fat- 
TEifED.J  To  make  fat ;  to  feed  well ;  to  make  fertile  ;  to 
fertilize. 

FXt'ten,  (fat'tn)  V.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  be  pampered. 

PXt'ten-er,  (fat'tn-er)  n.  One  who  fattens  ;  fatner. 

FXt'tj-n£ss,  TU  Grossness;  fulness  of  flesh.  Shenoood. 

FXt'tish,  a.  Inclining  to  fatness.  Sherwood. 

FXt'TY,  a.  Unctuous ;  oleaginous ;  fat.  Bacon, 

Fa-tu'i-toOs,*  a.  Partaking  of  fatuity ;  foolish;  fatuous 
Ecjiev. 

FA-Tu'l-Ty,  ji.  Foolishness  ;  weakness  of  mind. 

FXT'y-bOs,  (fat'yu-us)  a.  [/atitiw,  L.]  Stupid;  foolish; 
impotent ;  without  force. 

FXt'-wIt-ted,  a.  Heavy ;  dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

FAV'sdURe,*  (fo'bSrg)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  suburb;  the  environs 
of  a  city ;  the  part  of  a  city  or  town  that  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls.  Scott. 

FaVgE9j*  n.  [Lu]  pi.  of  favx.  (_AnaL)  The  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth,  terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  laryux 
Brande. 

FXu'CET,  7*.  [fausset,  Fr.]  A  pipe  to  give  vent  to  a  bar- 
rel. &c. 

FXui-'^HlpN, JfiLwl'shun)  71.    See  Falchion. 

FAv'i'BZ^  TU  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm. 

FAttgh,  (fkw)  An  inteijection  of  abhorrence  ;  fob. 

Fau'JA-site,*  71.  {Mm.)  A  hard  crystallized  mineral.  Dana 

IIFXULT,  [Rwlt,  jr.  p.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  Sm  R.:  Dwt,  S.;  ftwll 
or  fawt,  K. ;  f  olt,  fVb.]  [faulte^  old  Fr.]  An  offence  ;  sligh  - 
crime  ;  an  imperfection  ;  blemish  ;  defect ;  failing  ;  want 
vice.  —  (Min.  &  Oeol.)  A  disloca:ion  or  disturbance  o 
strata,  which  interrupts  the  miner's  operations.  —  A 
fimUf  in  difficulty  or  embarrassment ;  puzzled. 
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IFSULT,  V.  n.  To  be  wrong  ;  to  fail.  [R.] 

FlULT,  V,  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to  accuse.  Bp.  Hall. 
fFAULT^^R,  n.  One  who  commits  a  fault.  Fairfax, 
FAul't^r,  «.  n.  See  Falter. 

FAULT '-FInd-er,  re.  A  censurer  ;  an  objector.  Sidney, 
IFAult'fOl,  a.  Full  of  faults.  Shak. 
FluLT'j-LV,  ad.  In  a  faulty  manner  j  not  rightly. 
FAult'j-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  faulty  i  defect. 
FAULT'LESS,  a.  Exempt  from  fault ;  perfect. 
Fault'l$ss-ly,*  ad.  In  a  faultless  manner.  Dr.Allenu 
FAult'less-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  faultless. 
;T?AuLT'y,  a.  [fmltif^  old  Fr.]  Guilty  of  a  fault ;  having 

faults;  blamable  J  wrong;  defective  ;  bad. 
fAuN,  71.  [Faunus^  L.]  A  woodland  deity,  half  man  and 

half  goat;  a  sylvan  ;  a  satyr.  See  Fawn. 
FAu'na,*  ft.  [L.]  (Zool.)  The  zoology  or  various  kinds  of 
animals  peculiar  to,  or  found  in,  a  country,  —  correspond- 
ing to  ^ora,  which  embraces  the  botany  or  plants.  Lyell. 
FAun'ist,  It.  One  who  pursues  rural  studies.  White. 
FAu'SEN,  (f^w'sn)  re.  A  sort  of  large  eel.  Chapman. 
Fausse'eraye,  (fos'bra)  71.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  Alow  rampart. 
FAu'tqr,  7u  [L.]  {Law)  A  favorer  ;  a  supporter ;  an  abet- 
tor. 
fFAu'TRESS,  n.  {fautrix^  L.]  A  woman  who  favors.  Chap- 
man, 
FAuXj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  FAufOE?.  The  gullet;  the  pharynx.— 

(Bot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Brande,. 
Faux  Pas,*  (fo'pa')   [Fr.]  A  false  step;  a  fault  or  error 

in  conduct.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 
fFXv'EL,  n.  [favelle,  Fr.]   Deceit.  Old  Morality  of  Hycke- 
Scomer. 

iPAv'^L,  a.  [fauveaUf  Fr.]  Yellow;  fallow;  dun.  [r.] 
'a-vIl'lovs,  a.  [favUla.h,]  Consisting  of  ashes.  Browne. 

Pa'VOR,  v.  a.  [faveoj  L.]  [i.  favored  ;  pp.  favoring,  fa- 
vored.] To  support ;  to  regard  with  kindness ;  to  counte- 
nance; to  assist;  to  resemble  in  feature;  to  spare. 

FA'vpR,  re.  [favor,  L.]  Kindness  ;  regard  ;  support;  coun- 
tenance ;  benefit ;  civility  ;  grace  ;  lenity  ;  mildness  ;  bias ; 
partiality;  prejudice:  —  leave;  good-will;  pardon;  ob- 
ject of  favor ;  something  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn  as  a 
token. 

FA' VPR--5.-BLE ,  a.  Kind  ;  propitious  ;  auspicious  ;  palliative ; 
tender ;  averse  from  censure  ;  conducive  to  ;  convenient. 

Fa'vqr-vble-hEss,  m.  Kindness ;  benignity. 

Fa'vqr-a-bly,  ad.  In  a-favorable  manner;  kindly. 

Fa'vqred,  (fa'vurd)  a.  Featured  ;  with  well,  hard,  iIl,SLC. 

Fa'vorei>-ly,  (f  a'vurd-Ie)  ad.  As  to  feature,  with  well  or 
ill. 

JFa'vqred-njBss,  (fa'vurd-nes)  re.  Appearance.  Bible. 

Fa'vpr-:^r,  71.  One  who  favors  ;  a  well-wisher. 

FA'vpR-lTE,  re.  [favorite,  Fr.]  A  person  or  thing  beloved 
or  regarded  with  favor  ;  one  treated  with  peculiar  favor  ; 
one  chosen  as  a  companion  by  a  superior. 

FA'vpR-lTE,  a.  Beloved  ;  regarded  with  favor;  choice. 

FA'VpR-|T-ISM,  re.  The  act  of  favoring ;  undue  favor  shown 
or  practised ;  partiality. 

PA'VpB-L£ss,  a.  Without  favor:  unfavored. 

Fa-vose',*  a.  Pitted  or  excavated  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb. Loudon. 

FXr-'O'-ZA' Ri-4,*  n.  pL  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants, 
Buckland. 

PAWN,  re.  [/aore,  Fr.]  A  young  deer :  — low  flattery.  ShakJ 

PAWN,  V.  re.  [i.  FAWPfBD  ;  pp.  fawning,  fawned.]  To  court 
favor,  as  by  the  liicii.s  of  a  dog ;  to  court  servilely :  —  to 
bring  forth  a  fawn 

FAWN':^R,  re.  One  who  fawns  ;  a  flatterer. 

FAwn'ing,  71.  Gross  or  low  flattery.  Shale. 

FAwN'iNG-,*p.  fl.  Meanly  flattering;  treating  with  servility. 

FAWN'JNG-LV,  ad.  In  a" fawning  manner.  South. 

*FAx'ED,  a.  Haiiy.  Camden. 

Fay,  (fa)  n.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  MUton.  [fFaith.  Spenser.] 

Fay,*  v.  a.  [i.  fayed  ;  pp.  faying,  fayed.]  To  fit  any  two 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  join  close  together ;  to  fit.  Crabb. 

f'AY,*  V.  re.  To  lie  or  unite  close  together  ;  to  fit,  .dsh. 

Fay-ALl',*  re.  An  imaginary  coin,  valued  by  some  as  the 
pistole  of  France,  or  ten  livres.  Crabb. 

Fayence.*  See  Faience. 

Fe,*  n.  [Sp.]  Faith.  See  Auto  da  Fe.  J^ewman. 

Fea'BEr-ry,  (fe'ber-re)  re.  A  gooseberry.  [Local.] 

tPEAGUE,  (feg)  V.  a.  To  Whip;  to  chastise.  Buckingham. 

IFe'AL,  a.  [/eaZ,  Fr.]  Faithful.   Chambers. 

Fe'al-T¥,  [fe'^l-te,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ,■  f gl't§,  S. 
Ja.]  71,  [fealty,  feaultd,  old  Fr.]  A  liegeman's  duty  or 
oatn  of  fidelity  to  his  liege  lord  ;  fidelity  ;  loyalty. 

Tear,  (fer)  re.  [vereor,  L.]  Uneasy  or  painful  apprehension 
of  danger;  in  excess,  it  is  dread  or  terror;  qualified  by 
reverence,  it  is  awe: — ^  apprehension  ;  solicitude;  re- 
spect; anxiety ;  alarm  ;  consternation ;  the  object  of  fear. 

Fear,  v.  a.  [i  feared  ;  pp.  fearing,  feared.]  To  have  a 
painful  apprehension  of;  to  dread  ;  to  consider  with  ap- 
prehension ;  to  be  afraid  of ;  to  reverence. 

Fear,  v.  n.  To  live  in  terror;  to  be  afraid  or  anxious.  Dry- 
den. 

:«F£AR,  re.  A  companion.  Spenser.  See  Fere. 


IIFEAR'FfyL,  [fSr'ffll,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  ,•  fSr'mi  S. ;  fBr* 
fai  orf^r'fQl,  W.F.]  a.  Filled  with  fear;  timid;  appro 
heneive  of  danger ;  timorous ;  afraid  ;  terrible ;  dreadful 

IjFear'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  fearful  manner  ;  timorously. 

J|Fear'fOl-n£ss,  71.  Timorousness  ;  habitual  timidity 

FilAR'LESS,  a.  Free  from  fear ;  intrepid ;  courageous 

Fear'less-ly,  arf.  Witliout  fear ;  intrepidly. 

Fear'l?ss-]v£ss,  71.  Exemption  from  fear;  intrepidity. 

FJear'nou&ht,*  (fer'n^wt)  n.  A  thick  sort  of  woollen 
stuff,  much  used  in  ships  for  lining  portholes,  for  wai  m 
garments,  &c.  Crabb. 

FEA-§i-BlL/i-Ty,  (fe-ze-bil'e-te)  n.  Practicability. 

Fea'§i-ble,  (fe'ze-bl)  a.  [fais'able,¥r.]  That  may  be  done 
possible ;  practicable. 

Fea'^i-ble,  (f6^ze-bl)  tu  Whatever  is  practicable.  Qlan- 
ville. 

F£a'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  Practicability.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fea'^i-bly,  (f^'ze-ble)  ad.  Practicably. 

Feast,  (test)  re.  [festum,  L.]  An  entertainment  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  a  sumptuous  treat;  a  banquet ;  a  festival ;  a  day  of 
feasting. 

Feast,  u.  re.  [i.  feasted  ;  pp.  feasting,  feasted  ]  To  par- 
take of  a  feast ;  to  eat  sumptuously. 

Feast,  v.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously  ;  to  pamper. 

Feast'-Day,*  n.  A  day  of  feasting  ;  a  festival.  Psalm 

Feast'er,  n.  One  who  feasts  or  gives  a  feast. 

Feast'fOl,  a.  Festive;  joyful ;  luxurious.  Pope. 

Feast'jng,  71.  An  entertainment ;  a  treat. 

Feast'-Rite,  n.  Custom  observed  at  feasts.  Phillips, 

Feast'-w6n,*  a.  Bribed  or  won  by  feasting.  Shak. 

Feat,  (fet)  re.  [feat,  Norm.  Fr.J  An  achievement ;  a  deed; 
a  performance  ;  an  action  ;  act ;  exploit ;  a  trick. 

jFeat,  a.  [fatt,  Su.  Goth.]  Ready;  skilful ;  nice ;  neat.  Shak 

JPeat,  v.  a.  To  form  ;  to  fashion.  Shak, 

fFEA'T?-otJS,  a.  Neat;  dexterous. 

fFEA'TE-oCs-LY,  ad.  Neatly ;  dexterously.  Spenser 

F£  ath''?r,  (f  eth'^r)  re.  A  plume  of  a  bud  ;  in  the  plural  oi 
collectively,  the  covering  of  birds;  a  collection  of  feathers 
for  ornament ;  an  ornament ;  an  empty  title ;  kind  ;  na 
ture  ;  species ;  frizzling  hair  on  a  horse. 

FiSath'er,  (feth'er)i;.  a.  [i.  feathered  ;  pp.  feathering, 
feathered.]  To  dress  in  feathers;  to  fit  with  feathers j 
to  tread  ;  to  adorn. —  To  feather  one's  nest,  to  provide  for 
one*3  self;  to  get  riches  together. 

F£ath'er-B£d,  n.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers 

Fj5ath'er-Board^in&,*  re.  Boarding  in  which  the  edges 
of  the  adjacent  boards  overlap ;  called  also  weather- 
boarding:  Loudon. 

F£ath'er-Driv'er,  71.  One  who  cleanses  feathers. 

F£ath'?red,  (f6tJi'erd)  a.  Clothed  with  feathers;  fitted 
with  feathers  ;  swift ;  winged  like  an  arrow, 

FfiATH^ER-EDg^E,  71.  The  thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank 

FfiATH'ER-fiDg^ED,  (-ejd)  a.  Having  a  feather  edge. 

FfiATH'^R-FEW,  (f  6tfi'er-fii)  re.  A  plant  and  flower.  Se« 
Feverfew. 

F£ath'er-GrAss,  (f  Sth'er-grSs)  tu  A  perennial,  ornamen 
tal,  feathery  or  downy  grass,  of  several  species. 

F£ATH':ER-i-N£ss,*re.  The  state  of  being  feathery.  Bates 

F£ath'er-l£ss,  a.  Having  few  or  no  feathers.  Howell 

fFEATH'ER-LY,  o.  Resembling  a  feather.  Browne. 

F£ath'er-S£ll-er,  re.  One  who  sells  feathers  for  beds. 

F£ATH'ER-y,  (f eth'er-e)  a.  Feathered ;  resembling  a  feath- 
er;  plumose. 

FjSath'er-y-foot'ed,*  (-fut-?d)  a.  Having  feathers  o» 
the  feet.  Booth. 

IFeat'ly,  arf.  Neatly;  nimbly;  dexterously.  Shak, 

fFEAT'NESS,  n.  Neatness  ;  nicety ;  dexterity.  HuloeU 

fFiSAT'oys,  a.  See  Feateous. 

JFEat'ovs-ly,  ad.  See  Feateouslt, 

Feat'vRE,  (fgt'yur)  re.  [faitwre,  old  Fr.]  Any  lineament  of 
single  part  of  the  face  ;  the  prominent  part  of  any  thing 
— pi.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face, 

Feat'vbed,  (tet'yurd)  o.  Having  features  ;  formed. 

Feat'vre-ljSss,-*  (f5t'yur-16s)  a.  Destitute  of  featuresk 
Shak. 

FEat'vRE-li-n£ss,»  n  duality  of  being  featurely.  Colo- 
ridge. 

Feat'vre-LV,*  (tel'yur-le) a.  Having  features;  handsome 
Coleridge. 

Feaze,  v.  a.  [fesser,  Fr.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope  ;  tc 
beat.  Ainsw(yrth, 

tFE-BRlg'j-TATE,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  fever. 

F^-BR^c'v-^4i*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  slight  fever ;  a  feveret 
Johnson. 

tF?-ERtc'v-I.OSE,  a.  Troubled  with  a  fever ;  feverish.  Diet 

FEb-R|-fa'ci?nt,*  (feb-r§-fa'sh?nt)  a.  Causing  fever. 
Smart. 

Fe-brTf'jc,  a.  Producing  fever.  Chesterfield. 

Fe-brIf'v-Gt^l,*  a.  Good  against  fever;  allaying  fever.  P 
Cyc. 

F£B'Rl-FiJ(jtE,  71.  [febris  and  fugo,  li.]  A  medicine  to  allay 
fever.  Floyer. 

PEb'ri-fu^e,  a.  Allaying  fever.  Arbuthnot. 

Fe'brile,  or  FfiB'RiLE,  [fS'brjI,  P.  J,  F.  Ja.  K.  Wh  ;  fS' 
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brtl,  S. ;  f eb'rjl,  W.  Sm.]  a.  Relating  to,  partaking  of,  or 

Indicating  fever. 
rfiB'RV-A-Ry,  n.   [Februariuat  L.]  The  second  month  in 

the  year. 
rFfiB-RV-A'TiQN,  tt.  [februatus,  L.]  Purification  ;  a  sacri- 

fice.  Spenser. 
Fe'C^L,  a.  Relating  to  excrement  or  drega. 
Fe'ce§,  n  pi.  [faces,  h  ]  Dregs;  excrement.  See  F^ckb. 
Fe'ci^l,*  (fe'sh&l)  n.  The  Roman  herald.  Brande. 
F£cK'i,?ss,  a.  Spiritless ;  feeble.  [North  of  England.] 
F£c'V-LA,*n    [ftBcula,  h.]  A  pulverulent  matter  obtained 

from  plants ;  the  green  matter  of  plants ;  farina ;  starch. 

P.  Cyc. 
F£c'v-l£nce,  j  n.  [/(BciiZcTitia,  L.]  Muddinesg;  quality  of 
Ffic'v-L^N-cy,  I     abounding  with  sediment;  lees  ;  dregs; 


F£c'v-LfiNT,  a.  Foul ;  dreggy  ;  excrement! tious. 

Ffic'V'ND,  rfek'iind,  fV.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  f?-kund',  K. ;  fS'kynd, 
K,]  a.  [jfecwTidjw,  L.1  Fruitful ;  prolific.  Qraunt. 

FE-ctJN'DATE,*  or  FEc'yw-DATE,*  [fe-kun'dat,  P.  K.  R. 
^sk.  Maunder  J  Richardson;  f€k'^n-dat,  Sm.  JVb.]  v  a.  To 
impregnate ;  to  make  fruitful.  Paleij. 

Ffic-VN-DA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  fruitful. 

Fe-cOn'di-fy,u.  a  To  make  fruitful,  [r.] 

Fjg-cDN'D(-TV,  n.  Fniitfulness  ;  prolificnessi  fertility 

F£d,  uScp.  from  Feed.  See  Feed. 

tFfiD'A-Ry,  [f  6d'9-re,  &  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  JT.  Sm. ;  f  e'd^i-re, 
Jo.]  n.  A  confederate.  Shak. 

Ffin'ER-^L,  o.  Ifadu3,h.]  Relating  to  a  league;  confeder- 
ate ;  relating  to  or  joined  in  a  corfederacy,  as  communi- 
ties or  states. 

F£D']ER-^L-IgM,*  ju  The  principles  Oi'  Federalists.  Burke. 

FED']pR-AL-IST,*  n.  A  member  of  a  federal  union  or  con- 
tract ;  an  advocate  for  a  confederation  or  federal  govern- 
ment :  —  a  term  adopted  by  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  Mad- 
ison. 

fF£D']ER-^-RY,7t.  A  confederate;  fedary.  Shak. 

F£d'£r-^ie,  a.  [ffBderatns,  L.]  Leagued;  joined  in  con- 
federacy. 

F£D-ER-A'TIpN,  n.  A  league.  Burke 

F£d'er-a-tIve,  o.  Joining  in  a  league.  Burke. 

tF£D';-TY,  n.  Baseness;  turpitude.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fee,  n.  A  reward;  a  compensation  for  services,  particu- 
larly of  official  and  professional  men.  —  {Law)  A  tenure 
by  which  lands  are  held  ;  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which 
may  be  either  a  fee-simple  or  fee-tail :  the  former  is  that 
of  which  a  man  .  the  entire  disposal ;  the  latter  must 
descend  in  a  particular  line  of  inheritance. 

Fee,  v.  a.  f/oe,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  feed  ;  pp.  feeing,  feed.] 
To  give  a  fee  to  ;  to  pay ;  to  bribe  ;  to  keep  in  hire. 

Fee'ble,  (fe'bl)  a.  [faibUy  Fr.]  Weak  ;  debilitated;  sick- 
ly j^  infirm. 

fFEE'BLE,  v_  a.  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble.  Spenser. 

Fee^ble-mind'ed,  a.  Weak  of  mind;  irresolute, 

Fee'ble-Mind'^d-nSss,'*  n.  Weakness  of  mind.  E.  Ir- 
ving. 

FEE'BLE-Nfiss,  n   Weakness  ;  imbecility ;  infirmity. 

Fee'blv,  ad.  In  a  feeble  manner ;  weakly. 

Feed,  v.  a,  [^fodan,  Goth.]  [t.  fed  ;  pp.  pEEDirvo,  fed.] 
To  supply  with  food  ;  to  supply ;  to  furnish  ;  to  graze ;  to 
nourish  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  keep  in  hope ;  to  fatten. 

Feed,  v.  n.  To  take  food ;  to  prey;  to  eat;  to  pasture. 

Feed,  ti.  Food  taken  by  a  beast ;  pasture  ;  act  of  eating. 

Fe£D':|:r,  n.  He  or  that  which  feeds  or  eats :  — a  stream  or 
channel  of  water  for  supplying  a  canaJ. 

Feed'ing-,  Tt.  Act  of  eating;  pasture. 

Feed'-PIpe,*  n.  A  pipe  for  supplying  water  to  a  steam- 
engine  boiler,  or  to  a  pump.  Francis, 

Fee'-J^s-tatEj^ti.  Lands  or  tenements  for  which  some 
service  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the  chief  lord. 
Ash. 

Fee'-FSrm,  n.  (Law)  A  tenure  of  lands  on  such  service 
only  as  is  mentioned  in  the  feodment,  usually  the  full  rent. 

Feel,  v.  n.  [i.  felt;  pp.  feeling,  pelt.]  To  have  per- 
ception of  things  by  the  touch ;  to  search  by  feeling ;  to 
have  sensibility. 

FtEii,  V.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  perception 
of ;  to  touch  ;  to  handle  ;  to  experience ;  to  sufifer ;  to 
know. 

Feel,  n.  The  sense  of  feeling ;  the  touch  ;  feeling. 

Feel'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  feels.  -  pi.  The  horns  or  an- 
tenna of  insects.  Derham. 

Fee'libss  *  a.  Having  no  fees,  SomervUle. 

pEEL'iNG,  a.  Expressive  of  or  having  sensibility, 
Feel'Jng-,  71.  The  sense  of  touch ;  capacity  for  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  sensibility ;  tenderness. 

Feel^JNG-lv,  ad-  In  a  feeling  manner. 
^Feese,  (fez)  71.  A  race.  Barret. 

Fee-SIm'ple,*  71,  (Law)  A  tenure  to  property ;  an  absolute 
fee.  — Land  or  real  estate  held  hy  fee-simple  is  held  by  the 
owner's  own  right,  and  is  transmissible  by  inheritance. 
Brande. 
Feet,  n.  The  plural  of  Foot  See  Foot.  Pope. 


Fee-Tail,*  n.  (Law)  A  limited  fee;  an  estati.  entilled  oi 

limited  to  the  possessor  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  BlaA 

stone, 
Fe£T'l:|:ss,  a.  Being  without  feet.  Camden, 
Feeze.*  See  Feaze,  and  Pheese. 
Feign,  (fan)  v.  a.    [feigner,  old  Fr.]    [i,  FEioifEO  ,  pf 

FEiGNino,  feigned.]  To  invent ;  to  make  a  show  of;  tt 

pretend  ;  to  forge  ;  to  counterfeit;  to  dissemble. 
Feion,  (fan)  V.  n.  To  relate  falsely;  to  dissemble. 
Feigned,*  (fiind)/).  a.  Invented;  pretended;  falsified. 

(_Law)  A  feigned  action  is  one  that  is  brought  to  try  tk 

merits  of  any  question.  Crabb. 
Pei&n'ed-lv,  (fan'ed-le)  ad.  In  fiction ;  not  truly 
Feign'j?d-nEss,  (iah'?d~n6a)  n.  Fiction,  Harmar 
Feign'^r,  (fan'er)  n.  One  who  feigns. 
Feigk'jng,  (fan'ing)  n.  A  false  appearance  i 

Feign'Jng,*  (fan'ing)  p.  a.  Assuming  a  false  appearand** 
Feign'ihg-ly,  (fan'jng-le)  ad.  Falsely;  craftily. 
jFeint,  (fant)p.  a.  Counterfeit;  feigned.  Locke. 
Feint,  (fant)  n.  [feinte,  Fr.]  A  false  appearance  ;  a  moc* 

assault. 
F£l'jA.N-DER§,  71.  pZ.  Browne.  See  Filanders. 
Fe-lA.p'tpn,*  71.  (Logic)  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syV 

iogisms,  consisting  of  a  universal  negative,  a  universal 

afiirmative,  and  a  particular  negative.  Crabb. 
F?-Lli;;'j-TATE,  V.  a.  [felicitOjli.]  [L  felicitated;  jrp.  f» 

LiciTATiNG,  felicitated.]  To  wish  happincss  to  j  to  de> 

light ;  to  make  happy ;  to  congratulate. 
tF:q:-Llg'l-TATE,  a.  Made  happy.  Sha/c 
Fe-lI^-j-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  felicitating ;  congratulation 

Paley.  [perouA 

F?-Llg'|T-ot)s,  (fe-lTs'it-iia)  a.  [felidto,  L.]  Happy ;  pro* 
F:p-Ll9'i-ToDs-L¥,  (f?-lis'e-tiis-le)  ad.  Happily,    [r.] 
F]E-Ll9'i-Totis-N£ss,*  71.  Felicity;  happiness.  J.  P.  &nith. 
Fe-lI^'J-ty,  71.  Happiness;  prosperity;  blissfulness  ;  blis» 
Fe'line,  [fe'lln,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  f$-lin',  Ja.  JT.]  a. 

[felinus,  L.  ]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cat  or  fd.Ls ;  per 

taining  to  a  cat. 
Fe'lis,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  fdida,  a.  family  of  ft 

rocious  animals  of  the  cat  kind.  P.  Cyc, 
F£ll,  a.  Gruel ;  inhuman  ;  savage ;  bloody. 
fF£LL,  71.  Anger;  melancholiness.  Spenser. 
F£ll,  n.  The  skin  ;  the  hide  of  a  beast.  Shak.    A  hill.  B 

Jonson.  A  corruption  of  field.  Drayton.  — pU  Low  or  bog 

gy  places.  Masnn.  [Local,  Eng.] 
FELL,   V.  a.    [fellen.   Germ.]    [i.   felled;   pp.    PELLiira, 

FELLED.]  To  cause  to  fall;  to  knock  down;  to  hew;  Xm 

cut  down. 
F£ll.  i.  from  Fall.  See  Fall, 

F£LLV-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  felled.  Seatt 
F&ll':^r,  71.  One  who  knocks  or  cuts  down, 
fFEL-LiF'LV-oOs,  a.  Flowing  with  gall. 
F£ll'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  cutting  down,  as  timber. 
FfiLL'MON-fiER,  (fel'raung-|er)  n.  A  dealer  in  hides. 
FEll'n?ss,  71.  Cruelty  ;  savageness  ;  fury.  Spenset 
FEl'loe,  (fel'lo)  Tu  [felge,  D.]  See  Fellt. 
FfiL'LpN,  n.  A  sore.  See  Felon. 
FfiL'LOw  (fei'lo)  n.  A  companion  ;  an  associate;  one  M 

the  same  kind  ;  an  equal;  a  peer;  one  suited  to  another, 

one  of  a  pair  ;  a  member  of  a  corporation  ;  one  of  several 

who  are  members  of  a  college  and  share  its  revenues  :  — . 

a  word  of  contempt  for  an  ordinary,  mean,  or  worthies* 

person.  — "  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

/eUow."  Pope. — It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  "felr 

ZoM-citizen,"  "/eiiouj-servanl,"  &c. 
FfiL'LOW,  (fel'lo)  V.  a.  To  suit  with  ;  to  match.  Shak.  [r.I 
F£L'Lpw-CiT'i-ZEN,  (fgl'lp-sit'^-zn)  n.  One  who  belonga 

to  the  same  city.  Ephesians. 
F£L'Lpw-CSM'Mpw-ER,  R.  One  who  has  the  same  right 

of  common:— a  commoner  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  whp 

dines  witn  the  fellows. 
FfeL'LQW-CbON'aJgL-LpR,  n  A  joint  counaellor. 
FieL'LQW-CoDN'TRy-MXN  *7i.  One  belonging  to  the  samo 

country;  a  compatriot.  Ld.  Brougham, 
FfiL'Lpw-CREAT'vRE,  (fel/l9-kret'yyr)  71.  One  who  haa 

the  same  creator.  Watts. 
FfiL'Lpw-FEEL'iNG,  n.  Sympatliy  ;  joint  interenu 
F6l'lpw-Heir%  (fel'lp-ir')7i.  A  joint  heir- 
FfiL'Lpw-HfiLP'ER,  n.  A  joint  helper. 
F£l'lpw-La'bpr-er,  n.  A  joint  laborer. 
tFfiL'Lpw-LiKE,  /  a.  Like  a  companion  \  on  equal  terms, 
|FEl'LPW-L¥,       i      companionable.    Carew. 
FfiL'Lpw-MAlD'EN,  (fel'l9-ma'dQ)  n   A  vhgin  that  bears 

another  virgin  company.  Shak 
FfiL'Lpw-MEM'BER,  n.  Membei  of  the  same  body, 
F£l'lpw-M1n'is-ter,  71,  One  who  serve's  or  officiates  in 

the. same  oifice. 
F£l'lpw-Mor'tal,*7i.  One  who  partakes  of  a  commoo 

mortality   John  Foster. 
F£l'lpw-Peer',  71.  A  peer  having  the  same  privileges. 
FfiL'Lpw-PRK^'ON-ER,  (fei'l9-priz'zn-er)  n.  One  confined 

in  the  same  prison.  Rom. 
F£L'Lpw-Sjeu6L'AR,  n    One  who  studies  with  others, 

Shak, 
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f  El'i*Ow-SEr'vant,  n.  One  who  haa  the  same  master. 
'i'fil.'i.pw-SHjp,  (fel'l9-sh5p)  7u   Companionship i  associa- 
tion ;  equality  ;  partnership  ;  company  i  society  }  acquaint- 
ance I  intimacy  ;  familiarity  i  htness  for  social  entertain- 
inentn:  —  an  establishment  in  a  college,  with  a  share  in  its 
revenue.  —  (Jlrith.)  That  rule  of  plural  proportion  by  which 
proportions  to  partners  are  adjusted. 
F£L'Lpw-SHlp.*  tt  o.  To  admit  to  fellowship.  Dr,  All&iu 
F£L'i.pw-SoL'DlER,  (f SI'lg-sBl'jer)  n.  One  who  fights  un- 
der the  same  commander.  Pkil.  ii. 
FfiL'Lpw-STU'DENT,  n.  One  who  studies  with  another. 
F£l'lqw-SOb'ject,  Ti.  One  who  lives  under  the  same 

government.  Swift 
F£i.'Lpw-SOF'FER-?R,  71.  A  joint  sufferer. 
F£l'lpw-Tr1v'i:l-ler,  ti,  A  companion  in  travel. 
FJIii-'Lpw-WoRK'ijiR,  (fel'lp-wUrk'er)  n.  A  joint  lahorer. 
FjuL'Lpw-WRiT':ER,  (ffil'lp-rit'er)  n.  One  who  writes  at 

the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject.  Addison. 
FfiL'Ly,  (fel'le)  ad.  Cruelly  ;  savagely  j  barbarously. 
F£ij'Ly,  (fel'le)  71.  The  outward  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported 

by  spokes.  Farm.  Ency.    Written  d.lso  felloe, 
F^l'n^ss,  n._See  Fellness. 
Fe'l6-d:e-se',  n.  (Law)  A  felon  of  himself: — one  who 

commits  felony  by  murdering  himself;  a  self-murderer. 
F£l'pn,  71.  [fdoiit  Fr.]  One  who  is  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  a  felony  :  — a  painful  tumor  or  whitlow  ;  a  ca- 
tarrh or  influenza  in  cattle. 
P£l'PN,  a.  Relating  to  felony ;  criminal^  cruel.  Spejiser. 
F^-LO'Nj-oDs,  a.  Partaking  of  felony  j  criminal;  wicked; 

malignant, 
F]E-LO'Ni-oOs-Ly,  otZ.  In  a  felonious  manner.  —  A  techni- 
cal word  always  used  in  an  indictment  for  felony. 
F:e-lo'ni-oDs-n£ss,*  n.   The  quality  of  being  felonious. 

Scott. 
fF£L^p-NOOs,  a.  Wicked  ;  felonious.  Spenser. 
FEl'p-ny,  71.  [/cZo7iie,Fr.]  {^Law)  A  crime  which  occasions 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  and  for  which  a  capital 
or  other  punishment  may   be  inflicted  ;    an  enormous 
crime.  —  The  body  or  community  of  felons.   Mudie. 
FfiL'siTE,*  71.  {Min.)  Talcose  aphanite  or  jade  rock.  \Dana. 
F^l'spar,*  71.  (^Min.)  A  very  common,  silicioua  mineral, 
which  forms  a  constituent  part  cf  granite  and  sienite. 
I/ycU.  —  Written  also  feldspar. 
Ft:L-spXTH'ic,*a.  Relating  to  felspar.  LijeU. 
F£lt,  i.  &  p.  from  FeeL  See  Feel. 

F£lt,  71.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  united  without  weav- 
ing, used  for  hats:  — a  hide  or  skin  j  fell. 
.>F£lt,  v.  a.    [i.  felted;  pp.  pelting,  felted.J    To  work 
hair,  fur,  wool,  or  silk  into  a  firm  texture  without  spin- 
ning or  weaving ;  to  unite  without  weaving.  Hale. 
,fFEL'TER,  V.  a.  To  clot  together  like  felt.  Fairfax.  [Local.] 
i-F£iiT'-^RAlN,*7i.  The  grain  of  cut  timber  that  runs  trans- 
versely to  the  annular  rings ;  the  silver  grain.  Crabb. 
iF£LT'-HXT,*  n.  A  hat  made  of  wool.  Booth. 
■.F£lt'ing,*7i.  The  splitting  of  timber  by  the  felt-grain. 
Crabb,  The  substance  of  which  felt  hats  are  made.  Booth, 
,,F&i<t'~Mak-er,  n.  One  employed  in  making  felt. 
,'F£:l'tre,'^  (f'gl't^r)  n.  A  kind  of  cuirass  made  of  wool. 

Orabb. 
tFDE-Lf^c'CA,  7t.  [It.]  A  small  vessel  carrying  two  masts,  and 

.propelled  by  oars  and  sails  ;  a  small  war-boat. 
'  F£l'w"ORT,*  (fei'wUrt)  n.   A  plant ;  the  marsh  gentian. 

SmoUett. 
Fe'Male,  n.    [femelle,  Fr.]  A  she  ;  one  of  the  sex  that 

brings  young. 
Pjg'male,  a.   Not  male;  not  masculine;   belonging  to  a 
she  j  feminine.  —  Female  screw,  the  spiral-threaded  cavity 
or  screw  which  receives  the  other  screw. 
.Feme  cq-vbrt^  (fam-k9-vert' or  f6m-kuv'ert)  [fam-k?- 
vert',  Ja. ;  f^m'ko'var'jff.*'  fem'kg-vert',  Sm. ,-  fem-kuv'- 
ert,  TFi.J  n.  [Fr.]  (iaw)  A  married  woman.  Blount. 
Feme  soijs,  ((am-s61')[iam-s61',  ya.  ,■  flm-sol', /■. ;  fim'- 
sol,  K.j  fem-aol',  Sm,'\  n.  [Fr.]   {Law)  A  single  woman. 
F£m'i-n.a.-cy,*  n.  Female  nature;  feminality.  Bulwer.  [r.] 
F£M'(-NAL,*a.  Female  ;  belonging  to  a  woman.  fVest. 
F£m-i-nXl'i-ty,  71.  Female  nature.  Browne. 
fFfifll'l-NATE,  a.  Feminine.  Ford.  [r.] 

F£M-l-NE'l-Ty,*  71.  Female  nature  ;  feminality.  Colerid.ge. 
FEM'i-NlNJE,  a.  Of  the  sex  that  brings  young  .  relating  to 

women;  female;  soft;  tender;  delicate;  effeminate. 
fF6M'l-HlNE,  71,  A  female.  Milton, 
FiSM'i-wlNE-LV,*  ad.  In  a  feminine  manner.  Byron,. 
F£M'i-N|N-I§M,*  71.  State  of  being  feminine.  Pkren.  Jour. 
|F^-MJfN'l-Ty,  71.  Any  quality  or  property  of  woman.  Spen- 
ser, 
'F£m'J-NIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  womanish.  More. 
P£m'P-RAL,  a.    [femoraliSf  L.]    Belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Sharp. 
FE'MVRj*n.  [L.]  pi.  FMislf  Q-R^.  A  thigh.  — {Jlnat.)  The 
thigh-bone;  the  first  bone  in  the  leg.  —  (Arch.)  The  in- 
terstitial space  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph  of  the 
Doric  order  Brandt, 
P£n,  n.  A  marsh ;  low  andmoist  ground ;  a  moor  ;  a  bog : 
—  a  distemper  or  sort  of  mould  in  hops.  Farm,  Eney. 


F£n'b£r-ry,  n.  A  kind  of  blackberry.  Skinner 
F6n'-Boat,*  71.  A  species  of  boat.  Pennant. 
F£n'-born,  o.  Produced  or  generated  in  fens.  Mdton. 
F£nce,  n.  [fendojlj.]  That  which  defends  or  protects, 
line  of  obstacle  interposed  by  art  between  two  portions  i 
land;  guard;  security  ;  outwork;  enclosure;  a  wall; 
hedge;  the  art  of  defence;  fencing;  defence. 
F£nce,  V.  a.  fi.  fenced;  pp.  fencing,  fenced.]   Tocd 
close  with  afence  ;  to  enclose ;  to  secure  by  an  enclosure 
to  guard  ;  to  fortify. 
F£nce,  v.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  manual  defence 
FfiNCED  *  (fSnst  or  fSn'sed)  p.  a.  Inclosed  ;  secured  bj  a 

fence.  [tFortified  ;  as,  ^'■fenced  cities."  Deat.] 
FSnce'ful,  a.  Affording  defence.  Congrem, 
P£nce'less,  a.  Without  enclosure  ;  open.  Milton. 
F£nc?'-M6hth,  (fSns'munth)  n.  (Law)   The  month  in 

which  it  is  prohibited -to  hunt  in  any  forest.  Bullokar 
FEn'cer,  71.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  fencing. 
F£n'cer-£ss,*  71.  A  female  who  fences.  Holiday. 
F£n'ci-ble,  a.  Capable  of  defence.  Spenser, 
F£N'ci-Bi.E,  n.  A  soldier  for  defensive  purposes. 
FSn'cing,  n.  The  art  of  defence  by  the  small-sword. 
F£N'ciNG-MAs-TER,  71.  One  who  teaches  fencing. 
FfiN'ciNG-SjBHOOL,  71.  A  school  for  teaching  fencing. 
FEn'-Cr£ss,  n.  A  cress  growing  in  fens. 
F£n'-CrTck-et,71,  An  insect  that  digs  holes  in  the  ground. 

See  Fan-Cricket. 
F£nd,  V.  a.    [fendo,  L.]  [i*  fended;  pp.  fending,  fend- 
ed.] To  keep  off;    to  shut   out.  Dryden. —  To  fend  ojf, 
(JVaut.)  To  push  or  keep  off,  as  a  boat. 
Fend,  v.  n.  To  dispute  ;  to  shift  off  a  charge.  Locke. 
Fen'der,  n.  Anything  that  defends;  a  metal  guard  before 
a  fire  ;  a  substance  or  timber  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
the  front  of  a  quay,  wall,  &c. 
F£n'der-Bolt,*  71.  A  boll  with  a  long  head,  to  be  driven 
into  the  outermost  bends  or  wales  of  a  ship  to  preserve 
them  from  external  violence.  Ash. 
F£n'-DDck,  71.  A  sort  of  wild  duck.  Sherwood. 
jF£n'er-ate,  v.  71.  [fteneroTy  L.]  To  put  money  to  usury 

Cockeram.. 
fF£N-ER-A'TipN,  n.  Usury  ;  the  gain  of  interest.  Browne, 
Fe-n£s'tral,  a.  [fenestralis,  L.]  Belonging  to  windows. 
Fe-n£r'trate,*  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  spots  on  the  wings  of 

butterflies.  Brande. 
FSn'-Fot^'L,  n.  Any  fowl  inhabiting  marshes. 
F£n'-G66se,*  71.  A  speries  of  goose.  Penn^itt. 
FSn'-LXnd,  tu  Marshy  land. 

F£n'Man,*  71.   One  who  lives  in  fens  or  marshes.  Pen- 
nant. 
FEn'nel,  71.  A  biennial  aromatic  plant.  —  Sweet  fennel,  an 

annual  plant. 
FEn'nel-Flo^'er,  n.  A  plant;  nigella. 
Fen'n^l-G-i'ant,  n.  An  annual  plant;  fecula. 
F£n'n:^l-WX'ter,*7(.  A  spirituous  liquor  produced  from 

fennel-seed.   Chambers. 
F£n'nish,*  a.  Full  of  fens  ;  fenny  ;  marshy. 
F£n'ny,  a.  Marshy  ;  boggy  ;  inhabiting  marshes. 
FEn'ny-stone^,  ^fSn'ne-stonz)  n.  A  plant. 
tF£N'6wED,  (f  6n'od)  a.  Corrupted  ;  decayed.  Ih-.  Favour. 
F£n'-sOcked,  (fen'sukt)  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes.  Shak. 
'F'&y'XJ-GR^^VLj  n.  A  plant;  trigonella;  a  species  of  trefoil. 
Feod,  (fUd)  71,  r/codum,  low  L.]  Fee;  tenure.  See  Feud 
Feo'd^L,  (fu'd?!)  a.  [feodal,  Fr.]  See  Feudal. 
Feo'da-ry,  (fu'd?i-re)  n.  See  Feudaby,  and  Feudatory 
||F£OFF,  (fk)  [f6f,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.;  fef,  Ja.;  m 
or  fSf,  E.]  V.  a.  [feoffor,  old  Fr.]  {Law)  To  invest  with 
right  or  with  a  fee  ;  to  enfeoff. 
l|F£OFF,  (fef)  V.  A  fief.  Fuller.  See  Fief. 
||F£of'fee,  or  F£of-fee',  [feffe,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.i 

fef-fe',  P,  Ja.  Wb."]  n.  One  put  in  possession.  Speii'.er. 
IIFeof'fer,  or  F£of'for,  tu  (Law)  One  who  feoffs 
1[F£of'ment,  (fef ment)  n.   (Law)  Act  of  granting  pos- 
session or  gift  of  any  corporeal  hereditaments  to  another; 
a  sort  of  conveyance. 
FE-RA'cioys,  (fe-ra'shus)  a.  Iferax,  L.]   Fertile;  fruitful 

Thomson. 
FE-RX^'j-Ty,  71.  Fruitfulness ;  fertility.  Beattie. 
FE'RMi*n.  pL  [L.]  (ZooL)  A  class  of  mammalia  which  arf 

mostly  beasts  of  prey.  Hamilton, 
Fe^r^L,  a.  [feralis,  li.]  Funereal;  deadly.  Burton,  [r.] 
fFERE,  71.  A  companion  ;  a  mate;  an  equal.  Chaucer. 
F£R'E-Tp-Ry,  a.  [feretrum,  L.l   A  place  in  a  church  lor? 

bier  ;  a  shrine,  tomb,  or  relic-box.  Keepe. 
Fer'gv-SPN-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  compound  o 

columbic  acid  and  yttria,  found  in  Greenland.  Brande. 
Fe'ri-al,  a.    [ferialis,  L.]   Relating  to  week-days,  or  U 

holidays. 
fFE-Rf-A'TiON,  «•  The  act  of  keeping  holiday.  Browne. 
IFe'rie,  (fe^re)  71,  A  holiday  ;  a  week-day. 
Fe'rine,  a.  [ferintiaj  L.]  Wild;  savage;  barbarous   fliiie. 
Fii'RlNE-N£s8, 71.  Barbarity  ;  savageness  ;  witdness    //o.* 
tF£R'l-Ty,  71.  Barbarity  ;  cruelty;  wildness.  Pearson 
Ferk',  v.  a.     See  Firk. 
■fFERM,  71.  Rent;  farm;  lodging-house.  Spenrcr. 
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^B-MEwt',  t).  a.  [fermento.  L.]  \i,  fermented  ;  pp.  feh- 
HEifTiNi],  FERMENTED.]  To  e.icite  by  internal  commo- 
tion, as  in  the  change  of  must  to  wine  ;  to  cause  to  act. 

Pijb-mEnt',  v.  m.  To  have  a  spontaneous  internal  commo- 
tion, as  a  liquid  when  undergoing  a  purification. 

Fia'MiiBNT,  n.  That  which  causes  intestine  motion  ;  intes- 
tme  motion}  a  boiling;  tumult. 

r^R-M£NT-A-BlL'j-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ferment- 
able. Jameson, 

Fi:r-m£nt'^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation. 

tFER-Mi^NT'AL,  o.  CauBlng  fermentation.  Browne. 

Per-men-ta'tiqn,  n.  [fermentatio,  L.j  A  spontaneous 
change  which  takes  place  in  certain  substances,  by  which 
new  fluid  and  gaseous  compounds  are  produced.  Fer- 
mentation is  of  three  kinds:  the  vinous,  producing  alco- 
hol ;  the  acetous,  producing  vinegar;  ana  the  putr^active, 
giving  rise  to  various  fetid  products. 

Per-m6n'ta-t][ve,  a.  Causing  fermentation.  Arlnithnot. 

Feb  MEN'TA-TlVE-Nfiss,  71.  Capability  of  fermenting. 

FER-MiSNT'ED,*^.  a.  Having  undergojie  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

tF^R-MlL'L?T,  n.  [fermaillet,  old  Fr.]  A  buckle  or  clasp. 
Donne. 

FiERN,  71,  A  wild,  flowerless  plant  or  weed,  of  many  species  j 
a  brake. 

FfeRN'E-R¥,*  71.  A  place  where  ferns  grow.  QenU  Mag, 

Fern'-o\Vl,*  71,  A  name  applied  to  the  goatsucker.  Booth. 

FERN'sEED,*n.  The  seed  of  fern.  Shak. 

F^RN'Tt-ci.E,7i.  A  freckle  on  the  skin.  Carr,  [Local,  Eng.j 

Fern'v,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern.  Barret. 

Fe-r69'j-F¥,*  v.  a.  To  make  ferocious.  Sir  W,  Scott.  [R,] 

FE-Ro'cioys,  (fe-ro'shus)  a.  [/erox,  L.]  Savage j  fierce; 
ravenous ;  rapacious. 

Fe  RO'cioys-LV,  (f?-r6'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  ferocious  manner. 

PE-RO'cioya-Nfiss,  (fe-ro'shys-nfis)  n.  Fierceness. 

F^-Rd9';-T¥,  71.  Savageness;  wildness;  fierceness. 

F£r'RE-oDs,  a.  Iferreu3,  L.]  Containing  ironj  irony;  of 
iron.  Broww. 

F£r'r?t,  71.  [ferretf  D.J  A  small  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind, used  in  hunting  out  rabbits  from  their  burrows: — a 
kind  of  narrow  tape  or  binding  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk. 

F£R'R^T,  v.  a.    [i.  FERR£T£D  ;  pp.   FERRETING,  FERRETED.] 

To  drive  out  of  lurking-places.  Heylin. 
F£r'r:^t-^r,  7t.  One  who  hunts  another  in  privacies. 
Fer-r£t'to,*  7t,  A  substance    used  in  coloring    glass. 

JiVancis. 
Fi£B'RJ-^(?E,  (fgr'r^-sj)  ti.  [feriage,  old  Fr.]  The  fare  paid 

for  conveyance  over  a  ferry. 
F£r'ric,*  a.  Relating  to  or  extracted  from  iron.  Ure. 
Fer-rJf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  or  yielding  iron.  Smart. 
F£r'r{L4te,*  71,  (^Min.)  A  variety  of  basalt.  Kirwan. 

f  IttS'-cl^tlSJtDl'*    I  »•  (C**-)  A  compound  of  cya„- 

FEE-R?-?R#s'sjrTB,*$     ogen  and  iron.  Ure. 

F£r'RP-cy-Xn'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  a 
union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Crabb. 

FER-RV-<?tN'E-OOs,  a.  [ferrugineuSf  L.]  Ferruginous. 
Johnson.  [B.] 

F?R-RU'GHN-ous,  o.  Partaking  of  iron ;  like  iron. 

FfiR'RULE,  (fSr'rjl  or  fer'rul)  [f^r'rjl,  S.  fT.  J.  F.;  feWrul, 
Jo*  S^.}  71,  [mrole,  or  verrel,  6ld  Fr.]  An  iron  ring  put 
round  any  thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking.  Ray. 

Fer-bu'mi-nate,*  o.  o.  To  solder  3  to  hammer  out. 
Coleridge,  [r.] 

F?H  RU-Mf-NA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  Soldering.  Coleridge,  [b.] 

F£R'RVf  V,  a.  [i.  FERRIED  ;  pp.  ferryino,  ferbiso,]  To 
carry  over  a  nver  or  water  in  a  boat. 

FEr'rVj  v.  71.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  vessel. 

V£r'rV,  n.  A  passage  or  place  across  a  river  or  stream, 
over  which  ferry-boats  pass ;  the  liberty  to  have  a  boat 
for  passage  on  a  river,  fritli.  Sec. ;  a  vessel  for  ferry- 
ing ;  a  ferry-boat. 

F£r'bV-Boat,  71.  A  boat  for  conveying  passengers. 

F£r'RY-MXn,  tu  One  employed  in  conveying  persons  over 
a  ferry. 

fJER'TjLE,  (fdr'tjl)  a.  [fertUis,  L.]  Fruitful;  abundant; 
plenteous  ;  prolific ;  productive. 

F£r'T|LE-L¥,  ad,  Frvitfully  ;  plenteously ;  abundantly. 

Fer'tile-nIiss,  71.  Fruitfulness  ;  fecundity.  Sidney. 

fFER-TtL'j-TATE,  V.  a.  To  fecundate  ;  to  fertilize.  Browne. 

Feb-t1Ij'it¥,  71.  Fecundity  j  abundance  ;  fruitfulness, 

FBR'TIL-IZE,  v.  a.  [L  FERTILIZED  ;  pp.  FERTILIZING,  FER- 
TILIZED.] To  make  fertile;  to  make  fruitful;  to  make 
productive. 

FEB'Tjii-iz-jNG,*  p.  a.  Making  fertile  or  fruitful. 

F£b'v-l^,  n.  [li.ff&ruley  Fr.]  An  instrument  of  correc- 
tion ;  a  ferule. 

FiSR-V-LA'CEoys,*  (fSr-v-la'shus)  a.  Relating  to  reeds. 
Smart, 

fF£R'V-LAB,  71.  A  ferule.  Hartlib. 

FER'VLE,n.  [Fr.  ;/erM/a,  L.]  Something  to  strike  the  hand 
with;  a  hand-clapper  J  a  cane.  Bp.  Hall, 

PEr'VLE,  (fer'ul)  v.  a.  [i.  feruled;  pp,  feruling,  fer- 
uled.] To  chastise  with  the  ferule. 


FfiB'vEN-cy,    ru   {femeia^  L.]    Heat    of  mind ;  ardoi  ; 

eagerness;  zeal. 
F^B'v^NT,  a.  Hot ;  boiling ;  ardent ;  warm  in  zeal ;  earn 

est ;  zealous  ;  vehement. 
Fer'v^nt-LYt  ad'  In  a  fervent  manner. 
Fer'V¥NT-n£8S,  71.  Ardor;  zeal.  Bale. 
F:^r-v6s'c?nt,*o.  Growing  hot.  Maunder,  [b.] 
F^r'vid,  o.  {fervidusjli,']   Hot;  burning;  boiling;  veil* 

ment:  eager;  zealous. 
tF:^B-vlD'i-Ty,  71,  Heat:  zeal;  passion;  ardor 
FEB'vjD-i*y,*  oti.  In  a  fervid  manner. 
FEB'V|i)-rrEss,  71.  Ardor  of  mind;  zeal;  passion 
PiSR'vpR,  n.  [/cTTJor,  L.]  Heat;  warmth;  zeal;  ardor 
F£s'c?N-NlNE,  71.  A  licentious  poem.  Burton, 
FEs'cijiN-NiNE,   a.  Noting  a   kind  of  rustic,  humonus, 

extemporaneous  verses,  which  originated  at  Fescennia,  ii 

Italy  ;  licentious  ;  wanton.  KenneU 
FEs'cVE,  (fes'ky)  n.  [/eatu,  old  Fr.]  A  wire,  straw,  or  pin; 

to  point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read 
Ffes'cVE,*  V.  a.  To  direct  or  teach  with  a  fescue.  Phillips, 
Ffea'ctJED,*  (fSs'kud)  tt.  Directed;  pointed.  Milton. 
FEs'cve-g-rXss,'':  n.  A  sort  of  perennial  grass  cultivated 

for  cattle.  Crabb. 
FEs'EL^,  (ftis's^lz)  71.  [faziols,  old  Fr.]  pU  A  kind  of  baa* 

grain.  May. 
FEssE,  (fes)  n.  [fascia,  L.]  {Her.)  A  band  or  girdle,  pos- 
sessing the  third  part  of  t4te  escutcheon  over  the  middle. 

Peacham. 
FEsse'poInt,*  n.  The  exact  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  Ash. 
FEs'tal,  a.  Respecting  feasts  ;  befitting  a  feast. 
FEs'TER,  v.  n,  \i,  festered;  pp.  festering,  festered.) 

To  rankle;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 
Fes'ter,*  71.  A  small  inflammatory  tumor.  Jennings, 
Ffis'TEB^lNG,*  p.  a.  Corrupting ;  rankling ;  growing  vim 

lent. 
FEs'ter-mEnt,*  71.  Act  of  festering.  Chalmers    [b.! 
tPEs'Tl-NATE,  a.  Hasty;  hurried.  Shak. 
fFEs'TJ-NATE-Ly,  ad.  Hastily.  Shak. 
IFes-ti-na'tiqn,  n.  Haste  ;  hurry.  Brovm. 
FEs^Ti-VAL,  a.  [festivus,  L.]  Pertaining  to  feasts ;  joyous 

festive. 
FEs'Ti-VAL,  71.  Time  of  feasting;  a  joyful  anniversary  ;  i 

feasL 
FEs'tive,  o.  [festivus,  L.]  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  feaa* 

joyous;  gay. 
FEs'tive-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  festive  manner.  Wordsworth, 
F:^s-Tiv'i-TV,  n.  Festive   or  social  joy;  gayety;  joyful 

ness. 
FEs'Tjv-oOs,*  a.  Festive  ;  festival.  Scott,  [R,] 
F^s-TOON',  71.  \^feston,  Fr.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  of  carved 

work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flowers 

folds  of  drapery  hanging  down.  [Bray 

Fes-t66ned',*  ffes-tSnd')  a.  Furnished  with  festoona. 
FeS'TU'c4.,*  71.  [L.]  {Bot,)  A  genus  of  grasses;  fescue 

P.  Cyc. 
FEs'tv-cIne,  a.  [festuca,  L.]  Of  straw-color.  Browne. 
FEs'tv-cInE,*  7L.  (Min.)  A  shivery  or  splintery  fracture 

Crabb. 
P:es-tu'COV3,  o.  [ffs-tu'kus,  W.  P.  Jo.  K. ;  fSs'tu-kiis,  Sw 

Wb.l  Formed  of  straw.  Browne. 
fFET,  o.  a.  To  fetch.  TVsser. — To  arrive  at.  Sackoille, 
fFET,  71.  [/ait,  Fr,]  Apiece.  Drayton, 
Pe't^l,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  fetus  ;  parturient.  Coleridge, 
Fe-ta'ti(?n,*  71.  The  formation  of  a  fetus.  Hale. 
FETCH,  V.  a.  [i.  fetched;  pp.  fetching,  fetched.]  Tc 

go  and  bring ;  to  bring ;  to  draw ;  to  perform ;  to  obtain 

Eis  its  price. 
FETCH,  V.  n.  To  move  with  a  quick  return.  Shak. 
FETCH,  n.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indirectly 

performed  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice.  StiUingfieet. 
FEtch'er,  ».  One  who  fetches.  HidoeU 
F&TE*  (fat)  71.  [Fr.]  A  feast;  a  festival  day;  a  holiday. 

Qit.  Rev. 
FEte,*  (fat)  V.  a.  To  celebrate  or  honor  with  an  entertain- 
ment. Fo,  Qu,  Rev. 
F&TE-CHAMP&TRE,*  (fat'-shSm-patr')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  feast 

or  entertainment  in  the  country,  celebrated  out  of  doors. 
FEt'j-cI^M,*  or  PET'f-^Hl^M,*  n.  The  worship  of  mate- 
rial substances,  as  stones,  weapons,  plants,  &.c.,  a  speciev 

of  idolatry  common  among  the  negroes  in  some  of  the 

western  parts  of  Africa.  Brande. 
IIFEt'id,  [fet'id,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  y  fe'tjd,  P.] 

a.  [f<EtidiiSj  L,]  Stinking  ;  rancid  ;  having  a  smell  strong 

and  oflensive. 
[IFEt'jd-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fetid. 
P^-tTf'eb-oDs,*  a.  Producing  young.    Maunder.  [r.J 
Fe'tjsh,*  or  Fii'TicH,*  n.  An  idol,  charm,  or  amu  et, 

which  is  an  object  of  worship  with  the  negroes  in  the 

western  parts  of  Africa.  Lander. 
FE'tish,*  a.  Relating  to  feticism.  Coleridge. 
FEt'l6ck,  71.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  generally  grows  bet  ind 

the  pastern  joint  of  a  liorse. 
PEt'locked,*  (fet'lokt)  a.  Having  a  fetlock  ;  lied  bj  tb« 

fetlock.  JodreU. 
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»fiT'L5  JK^olNT,*  n.  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to 
the  fo  )l.  Aah. 

PEt'lC  w,*  n.  A  whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle.  Farm.  Eney. 
SeeFcLow.  [Browiie. 

Fe'tor,  n.  [fmtor,  L.]  A  stench  ;  a  strong,  offensive  smelJ. 

FfiT'T^R,  n.  ,*  pi.  FETTERS.  A  chain  for  the  feet.  — Gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural ;  chains  for  the  feet ;  restraint. 

P£t'TER,  7j  a.  [i.  fettered;  pp.  fettering,  fettered.] 
To  bind  ;  to  chain  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  tie. 

F£t'ter-l£ss,  a.  Free  from  restraint.  Marston. 

tF£T'TLE,u.  71.  To  do  trifling  business  ;  to  prepare.  Bp.  HaU. 

FfiT'TLE,  n.  Preparation  ;  order.  Wilbrakam.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Fe'tvs,  n.  [ftBtusj  L.]  pL  FE'Tys-jE^.  Any  animal  in  em- 
bryo.   See  FffiTus. 

[Feu,  (ffi)  71.  A  fee,  or  feudal  tenure. —  (Scottish  law)  A 
tenure  in  which  the  vassal  makes  a  return  in  grain  or 
money :  —  a  fee.    See  Fee. 

FEUD,(f5d)  7t.  A  deadly  quarrel  between  families  or  clans  ; 
a  quarrel.  —  (Law)  A  fief;  a  fee  ;  a  tenure  ;  a  conditional 
allotment  of  land. 

Feu'dal,  a.  [feadalisj  low  L.]  Pertaining  to  fees  or  ten- 
ures; embracing  tenures  by  military  service;  held  by 
tenure ;  relating  to  feudalism. 

FeO'dal-I^m,  71.  The  feudal  system  j  the  principle  or  sys- 
tem of  holding  lands  on  condition  of  military  service; 
the  lands  being  held  by  lords,  and  the  common  people 
being  their  vassals. 

Fev-i>Xl'i-t¥,  n.  The  state  of  being  feudal.  Cotgrave. 

FEu-DAL-i-ZA'Tipw,*  71.  Change  to  a  feudal  state.  £710^. 

FeO'dal-Ize,*  v.  a.  To  conform  to  feudalism.  Ency. 

FeO'da-ry*  n.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by  feudal 
service  ;  feudatary, 

FEu'D^-Ry,  a.  Holding  tenure  under  a  superior.  Milton. 

Feu'da-ta-rv,  71.  One  who  holds  by  some  conditional 
tenure  from  a  superior.  fVarton. 

Feu'i>^-ta-rv,*  a.  Same  as  feudatory.  Scott. 

Feu'da-tq-ry,  a.  Holding  from  another  on  some  condi- 
tional tenure.  Blaekslone. 

Feu  D£  J'o/b,  (ffl'de-zhwa')  [Fr.]  A  bonfire;  a  firing  of 
guns  on  any  joyful  occasion.  Brande. 

FeOd'isTjTI.  Oneversedinthe  law  of  feuds  or  fees.  Selden. 

Fit^rL-iAe^',  (ful'ye-azh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  bunch  or  row  of 
leaves.  Jervas. 

FeDi ille-mokte' ^  (fai'ye-mBrtO  [ffi'jl-mSr',  K,  .-fal'ye- 
mort,  P.]  71.  [Fr.]  The  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  Locke. 
See  FiLEUOT.  [Spenser. 

fFEU'T^R,  (fa't?r)  V.  a.  [feutrer,  old  FrJ  To  make  ready. 

fFEU'TER-^R,  (fu'ter-?r5  71.  [yautrier,  Fr.]  A  dog-keeper. 


Fe'v]?r,  71,  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  increased 
heat,  quick  pulse,  languor,  and  thirst. 

Fe'ver,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever.  Sliak. 

Fe^ver-c661i-ing,  a.  Allaying  fever.  Thomson. 

tFE'v?R-£Tj  n.  A  slight  fever;  febricula.  Jiyliffe. 

Pe'ver-few,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  species ;  an 
herb  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Fe'v^r-Ish,  a.  Diseased  with  or  tending  to  fever  ;  uncer- 
tain ;  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold  ;  hot ;  burning. 

Pe'v^e-Ish-lv,*  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner.  C.  Lainb. 

F£'v?r-Ish-n£ss,  71.  Tendency  to  fever. 

Fe'v?r-oOs,  a.  [jfierreiix, -se,  Fr.]  Troubled  with  fever; 
feverish,  [r.] 

rt'E'VER-oos-LY,  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner.  Donne. 

Fe'ver-sIck,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever.  PeeU. 

Pe'V¥R-w£ak-ened,  (-knd)  a.  Debilitated  by  fever. 

tFE'VER-v,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever.  B.  Jonson. 

PetS^,  (fa)  a.  Not  many ;  small  in  number. 

Few'i:l,  (fa'^l)  n.  [/eu,  Fr.]  Firewood  ;  coal.    See  Fuel. 

/ew'el,  Cfa'?l)  V.  a.  To  feed  with  fuel.    See  Fuel. 

pEw'MeT,  n.    See  Fombt. 

Few'ness,  (fa'nes)  n.  Paucity ;  smallness  of  number. 

fFEY,  (fa)  V,  a.  To  cleanse  a  ditch  of  mud.  Tusser. 

FtachEj*  (fe-a'kr)  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  four-wheeled  carriage. 
Boiste. 

fFi'^NCE,  V.  a.  [fiancer^  Fr.]  To  affiance.  Harmar     See 

AfF[A.NC£, 

Pr^R,*  n.  The  average  price  of  grain,  as  fixed  by  sheriffs 

and  jury.    Farm.  Ency.  [North  of  England.] 
PI'^T,  71.  [L-,  Let  it  be  done.]  Used  as  a  noun  to  denote  a 

peremptory  decree  or  order.    Bentley. 
FlB,  n.  A  lie  ;  a  falsehood.  Pope.  [Colloquial.] 
FiB,  V.  n.  [i.  FIBBED ;  pp.  fibbing,  fibbed.]    To  lie ;  to 

tell  lies.  .Srbuthnot. 
FIb'bi^r,  n.  A  teller  of  fibs.  Sherwood. 
Fl'BRE,  (fi'bur)  71.  [Jibra,  L.]  A  slender,  threadlike  sub- 

xance  ;  a  filament  ;  the  first  constituent  part  of  bodies. 
ri'BRE-Lfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  fibres.  Lo7Ld.  Jour. 
Fi'BRfL,  n.  [^brille^  Fr.]    A  small  fibre ;  a  very  slender 

thread. 
FIb'ril-lose,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  fibres  ;  fibrinous.  Loudon. 
Fl-BRl'l^'Loys,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  fibres.  Todd. 
Pi'britte,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  White,  fibrous  substance,  obtained 

fVom  coagulated  blood.  Brande. 
H'BRfNE,*  a.  Belonging  tc  the  fibres  of  plants.  Maunder. 


FiB'Ri-rroGs,*  a.  Relating  to»  or  composed  of,  fibrine  Dun 

glisoa, 
FiB'RpL-iTE,*  71.  (Jlfm.)  Avery  rare  mineral,  composed  o« 

minute  fibres.  Cleaveland. 
Fi'BROVS,  a.  Composed  of  or  resembling  fibres. 
F7b'  V-^-^f  n.  [L.]  pl.  Fis  VZJE,  (Anal.)  A  long,  small,  outA 

bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 
fFiB'v-LATE,*  V.  a.  To  join  j  to  fasten  together.  Blount. 
FIc'KLE,  (flk'kl)  0.  Changeable}  inconstant;  wavering 

variable  ;  unstable  ;  volatile. 
Ftc'KLE-N£ss,  7t.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness. 
FIck'ly,  ad.  Without  stability.  Southern. 
Fl'cO^   [fe'ko,  K.  Sm.;  fi'ko,  P.]  n.   [It.]   A  snap  of  thf 

fingers  expressing  "a  fig  for  you."  Shak, 
Flc'TiLE,    a.  [JictUiSj  L.]   Moulded    into    form,  as  by  1 

potter  ;  formed  of  clay.  Bacon. 
FIc't;le-h£ss,*  «.  The  quality  of  being  fictile.  Scott, 
FIc'TlpN,  (fik'shun)  71.  [Jictio^  L.]  The  act  of  feigning  01 

inventing;    the  thing    feigned  or    invented;    fictitious 

writings,  as  novels,  romances,   &;c. ;  a  fabrication;  aa 

invention  ;  a  falsehood  ;  a  lie. 
tFlc'Tloys,  (fik'shus)  a.  Fictitious.  DameL 
F;c-T1"TI0VS,  (fjk-tish'us)  a.  [fictiUus.  L.]  Counterfeit! 

false  ;  not  genuine ;  feigned ;  imaginary  ;  not  real ;  nol 

true. 
Fic-Tl''Tiovs-LY,  (fjk-tish'us-l?)  ad.  In  a  fictitious  man- 
ner ;  counterfeitly. 
Flc-Tf"Tl0VS~N£ss,  n.  Feigned  representation.  Johnson. 
fFjfc'TjVE,  a.  Feigned  ;  imaginary.  Drayton. 
Fid,  n.  [Jitta^  It.]  (J^aut.)  A  splice  or  pin  for  a  mast  or  rope 
FiD^DLE,  n.  A  Stringed  instrument  of  music ;  a  violin. 
FiD^DLE,   (fid'dl)  V.  n.  [i.  fiddled;  pp.  fiddling,  yiv* 

OLED.]  To  play  on  a  fiddle ;  to  trifle. 
FId'dle-d6ck,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
FId'dle-fXd'dle,  71.  Nonsense  ;  trifles,  ^ectator.  [Low.] 
Fid'dle-fXd'dle,  a.  Trifling.  Arbuthnot. 
FfD'DEE-FiD'DL^R,*  n.  A  foolish  trifler.  Q«.  Rev. 
Fid'dler,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  fiddle. 
FIu'DLE-STicK,  71.  The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 
FId'dle-strIng,  71.  The  string  of  a  fiddle. 
Fid'dle-wood,*  (-wud)  71.  A  plant.  Lee.  [Row\ 

FiD'DLiNG,*  n.  Act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle,  or  its  music. 
Fi-ue-jDs'siqn,  (fi-de-jush'un)  71.  (Law)  Suretyship;  th* 

act  of  being  bound  for  another.  Farindon. 
Fi-DE-jDs'spR,*7i.  One  who  is  surety  for  another  for  the 

paj'ment  of  a  debt.  Blackstone. 
Fi-del'j-ty,  n,  [fidelitasj  L.]  Faithful  adherence  to  duty 

or  obligation  ;  honesty  ;  faithfulness  ;  integrity. 
fFXD^E,  V.  n.  [jJfco,  Su.  Goth.]  To  fidget.  Swift. 
FId^e,*  71.  A  restless,  troublesome  motion.  Sw^fi.  [r.] 

FID^'ET,     (flj'et)    V.     n.     \i.     FIDGETED  ;     pp.      FIDGETlWa 

FIDGETED.]  To  movo  about  uneasily  or  irregularly. 
FlD(ji^'ET,  (fij'et)  71.  Restless  agitation  ;  restlessness.  Qraig 
FiDqj'ET-i-N£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  fidgety.  Month, 

Rev. 
F^DQ-'ET-y,  a.  Restless ;  impatient ;  uneasy.  [Colloquial.] 
Fj-Dl9'j-N^L,*  a.  {Mus.)  Noting   a  stringetl  instrument 

Crabb. 
Fj-Du'ci^L,  (f^-du'sh^l)  a.  [fidueiaf  L.]  Confident}  udp 

doubting.  Bp.  HalL 
Fi-DU'ciAL-Ly,  (f?-du'sh9l-le)  ad.  With  confidence. 
Fi-Du'ci-A-Ry,  (fe-dtt'sh§-?-re)  n.  One  who  depends  ot 

faith  without  works.  Hammond,  —  (Law)  One  who  holda 

in  trust. 
Fi-DtJ'ci-A-Ry,  (f^-du^she-;t-re)  a.  Confident ;  held  in  trust 
FIe,  (fi)  interj.  Expressing  indignation  :  —  For  shame  ! 
Fief,  (fef)  n.  [Ft.]  (Zaw)  An  estate  in  land=(  held  of  a 

feudal  superior;  a  fee  ;  a  manor;  a  possession. 
Field,  (feXd)  n.  Ground  not  inhabited  or  built  on  ;  ground 

on  which  the  trees  have  been  felled  :  a  tract  of  land  en- 
closed  by  a  fence;   a  cultivated  tract  of  ground;   the 

ground  of  a  battle  ;  a  wide  expanse  ;  space  ;  compass ;  ex 

tent.  —  (H^.)  The  surface  of  a  shield. 
Field'-BA9-il,  (feld'b^-jl)  n.  A  plant. 
Fibld'-B£d,  71.  A  bed  or  tent  set  up  in  the  field.  Shak. 
Field'-Book,*  (feld'bQk)  71.  A  book  used  by  surveyor* 

for  setting  down  angles,  distances,  &c.  Crabb 
Fii^LD'^D,  a.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle.  Shak. 
Field'-Eq-ui-pJl^e,*  ((^Id'ek-we-pgj)    7*.    Military  ap- 
paratus. Fenton. 
Field'fA.RE,  [fel'far,  S.  E.;  fel'far,  fF.  J,;  ftld'fir,  P.  9 

K. ;  feld'far,  Jo.  ,•  feld'(ar,  coUoquiaUy  fel^far.  Sin.]  n.  At 

English  bird  of  the  thrush  tribe. 
FiiiLD'-MAR-SHAL,   71.    A  commander-in -chief,  or    oni 

who  commands  the  whole  army;  an  officer  cf  the  higU 

est  military  rank  in  England. 
Field'-Mar'sh^l-shIp,*  n.   The  office  of  a  field-mar- 

shal.  Qu.  Reo. 
Field'-MoOse,  71.  A  mouse  that  burrows  in  banks. 
Fiehi'-Op-fj-c:?r,  lu  An  officer  whose  command  extendi 

to  a  whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-coloneL 

and  major. 
Field'-Piece,  71.  Small  cannon  for  the  field 
Field'-Pr£ACH-]^r,  71.  One  who  preaches  in  a  field. 
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rif.LD'-PRE  ACH-INO,  rt.  Act  of  preaching  out  of  doors. 

ritlo'ROOM,  n.  Unobstructed  or  open  space.  Drayton, 

FltLD'spi  DER,*  71.  An  insect.  Goldsmith. 

riEL"0'spoRT,  n.  Diversior  of  shooting  and  hunting. 

Pield'-StXff,*?!.  a  kind  of  halbort  carried  by  the  per- 
Kon  who  fires  the  cannon  in  the  field  of  battle,  ^sh. 

PiELD'-VoLE,*  Tt.  The  short-tailed  field-mouse  or 
meadow-mouse.  Brande. 

fFiELD'v,  fl.  Open  like  a  field,  meliffe. 

Fiend,  (fiind)  [fend,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.\  n.  A 
deadly  enemy;  an  infernal  enemy;  an  infernal  heing; 
the  devil,    j)£^Sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  fSnd, 

flEND'pOL,  a.  Full  of  evil  practices.  Marlowe* 

FlEND'jSH,'^  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend;  malicious. 
Sir  Tk.  More. 

FlEND'iSH-Nfiss  *n.  The  quality  of  a  fiend.  Bp.  Hall. 

FiEND'LiKE,  o.  Resembling  a  fiend;  extremely  wicked. 

jPliiRcE,  (f^rs)  [fers,  P.  J.  E.  K.  Snu  R.i  fers,  S.  fVb.; 
fers  or  fSrs,  W.  F.]  a.  [fierj  Fr.]  Savage;  ravenous; 
ferocious ;  easily  enraged  ;  passionate ;  violent ;  furious ; 
outrageous. 

jIFiERCE'LV,  s^  In  a  fierce  manner;  furiously. 

'JFierce-mind'^d,  a.  Vehement  in  rage. 

liFiERCE'NESS,  71.  (Quality  of  being  fierce  ;  ferocity. 

Fi'e-rI  FA'Cf-ls^  (fi'?-rl-^'she^s)  n.  [L.]  lLav>)  A  writ 
of  execution  directed  to  a  sheriff  to  levy  debt  or  dam- 
ages. 

Fi'ER-i-LV,*  ad.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner.  Ash, 

Fi'er-j-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  fiery;  heat. 

Fl'^Ji-V)  a-'  Consisting  of  fire ;  hot ;  vehement ;  ardent ; 
passionate  ;  outrageous ;  easily  provoked ;  fierce. 

Fi'E-R¥-FOOT-¥D,*  (-f(it-?d)  a.  Eager  or  swift  in  mo- 
tion. Shah. 

Fife,  n,  \Jifrej  Fr.]  A  small  musical  wind  instrument  of 
the  fiute  species,  chiefly  used  for  military  music. 

FiFE'-MA-jpR,*n.  An  ofiicer  who  superintends  the  fifers 
of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

Fif'er,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  fife. 

FIf' F4.RSj*  71.  (JUiis.)  A  small  pipe,  flute,  or  flageolet,  used 
by  the  Germans  in  their  armies.  Crabb. 

PiF'Tii^N,  a.  &  71.  Five  and  ten. 

PiF'TEENTH,  o.  &  71.  The  Ordinal  of  fifteen. 

FfF^TEENTH,*  71.  {Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves.  Crabb, 

FIFTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  the  next  to  the  fourth. 

FIFTH,*  7i.  (Mus.)  A  distance  comprising  four  diatonic  in- 
tervals, that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half.  Crabb. 

FlFTH'LV,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 

FiF'Tj-fiTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fifty. 

FIf'tv,  a.  Sen.  Five  times  ten;  five  tens. 

Fla,  n.  [fieiis^  L.]  A  genus  of  trees  of  several  species;  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  the  fig-tree. 

FI&,  u.  o.  &  71.  To  snap  the  fingers  in  contempt.  Shak.  — 
To  move  suddenly  or  quickly,  Sylvester,  [r.] 

FIo'-Ap-ple,  71.  A  species  of  apple.  MortiTner. 

tPl-GA'RV,  71.  A  frolic ;  a  vagary.  Jtf.  Oeddes. 

Fl&'-SAT-^R,*  71.  A  bird,  the  smaller  pettychap.  Boo^. 

FIg'-GnXt.  (fzg'nat)  71.  An  insect  of  the  fly  kind. 

FifiHT,  (fit)  V.  n.  [i.  FOUGHT  ;  pp.  fighting,  fought,]  To 
contend  in  battle  or  single  combat ;  to  contend  ;  to  com- 
bat ;  to  make  war, 

FiG-HT,  (fit)  V.  a.  To  war  against ;  to  combat  against. 

Fight,  (fit)  n.  Battle;  combat:  a  duel;  an  engagement; 
a  conflict ;  a  contest.  —  {J^auL)  A  Screen  in  a  sliip. 

FiGHT^I^R,  (tit'er)  n.  One  who  fights ;  a  warrior. 

FiGHT'jNG,  (fit'ing)  p.  a.  Fit  for  or  engaged  in  war. 

FiGHT'fNG,  (fitting)  7t.  Contention;  quarrel;  combat. 

FIg'leaf,  n.  A  leaf  of  the  fig-tree;  a  flimsy  covering. 

FiG'MAR-;-GOLD,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

FiG-'M^NT,  n.  Ifigmenlum,  L.]  An  invention  ;  a  fiction. 

FiG'p£cK-ER,  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  figs ;  becafico. 

FIg'-Sh£ll,*  71.  A  univalve  shell  having  the  shape  of  a 
fig  HUl. 

FIg'-Tree,  71.  The  tree  that  bears  figs. 

FIg'v-l^Te,  a.  \jiguhis^  L,]  Made  of  potters'  clay,  [r.] 

FIg'v-1'AT-ed,*"o.  Formed  of  earth  or  clay.  Blount. 

PlG-V-BA-Bli^'i-TVi  »•  The  quality  of  being  figurable. 

PTg'V-RA-ble,  a.  \fignro,  L,]  Capable  of  form  or  figure. 

FlG^V-i^^^i  <>■  Represented  by  delineation ;  representing 
a  geometrical  figure.  Browne. 

FIg-V-rXntr'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  opera  dancer.  J3a77i- 
ilton, 

FIg'V-RATB,  a,  [figuralus^  L.]  Having  a  determinate 
form  or  figure  ;  ornamental  or  figurative.  —  (Mus.)  Con- 
taining a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords. —  \ArWi- 
mcU.c)  Noting  a  peculiar  series  of  numbers. 

Fis'V-RAT-ED,  a.  Representing  a  geometrical  figure. 

FIg-V-RA'ti(?N,  71.  Act  of  forming  a  figure ;  determination 
to  a  certain  form ;  mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in 
music. 

FIg'V-RA-tIve,  a.  Representing  by  figure  j  representing 
something  else ;  allegorical ;  typical ;  representative ;  not 
literal ;  full  of  rbetorio«l  figures. 

riG'V-BA-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  a  figure  ;  not  literally. 


FlG'V-R*-TlVE-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  figurall 
Clarke. 

IIFIG'VRE,  (Hg'yyr)  [fig'yur,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  ftg'v, . 
fig'yyr,  K. ;  fig'ur,  Sm.]  n.  \Jiguraj  L.1  The  form  of  anj 
thing  as  terminated  by  the  outline  ;  shape  ;  form  ;  sem- 
blance; appearance,  mean  or  grand;  eminence;  mag 
nificence ;  splendor ;  an  image.  —  (JSrithmetic)  One  of 
the  ten  digits  or  numeral  characters.  —  (Oeom.)  A  space 
hounded  on  all  sides  either  by  lines  or  planes ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  theorem  or  problem,  on  paper,  &c. ;  a 
diagram.  — (il/tc^)  A  mode  of  speech  in  whicli  word* 
are  changed  from  their  primitive  or  literal  sense ;  an  era 
blem  ;  a  type ;  an  allegory  ;  a  metaphor ;  a  trope.  —  {Logie-i 
The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  middle  term. —  {Oram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  analogy  or  syntax.  —  (^Painting  and  sculpture)  A  repre 
sentation  of  any  thing;  a  person  ;  a  statue. 

||FiG'VRE,    (fig'yyr)   V.    a.   \i.    figured  ;  pp.   figukpnu 
FIGURED.]  To  form  into  any  shape ;  to  show  by  a  res^m 
blance  ;  to  adorn  with  figures ;  to  represent  figuratively 
to  represent  by  emblems  ;  to  image  ;  to  use  in  a  sense  not 
literal ;  to  note  by  figures. 
FtG'VRE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  figure  or  figures. 
tFlG'VRE-CAST-ilR,  71.  A  pretender  to  astrology,  Milton 
FlG'VR-ED,*  (fTg'yyrd)  p.  a.  Formed  into  a  shape ;  orna 
mented  with  figures. 

jjfFfG'VRE-FLlNQ-ERjTi.  A  pretender  to  astrology.  Collier 

JlFlG'VRE-HfiAD,*?!.  (JViMi(.)The  principal  piece  of  carved 
work  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet, 

IIFIg'VBE-Stone,'*'  n.  {Min.)  The  bildstein,  a  mineral 
Jameson. 

l|FlG'v-RlsT,*  n.  One  who  uses  or  interprets  figures 
Waterland, 

F/g'wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties 

Fi-LA'CEoyS}  (fe~la'shi^s)  a.  \Jilumj  L.]  Consisting  of 
threads.  Bacon. 

FiL'A-c?R,  or  FIl'^-zer,  n.  [Jilaiarius,  low  L.]  (Eng 
laio)  An  oflicer  In  the  Common  Fleas  who  files  writs 
Harris. 

FIl'a-m£nt,  n.  \^lamentay  L,]  A  substance  like  a  thread 
a  slender  tliread. 

FIl-A-mEn'tous,  a.  Like  a  slender  thread  ;  filiform. 

FiL'AND-ER§,  n.  pU  A  disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  fila 
ments  of  thick  blood,  or  of  thread-like  worms. 

FfL'A-Tp-R¥»*  «•  A  machine  to  form  thread.  Smart. 

FXl'a-ture,*  71.  [Fr  }  A  manufactory  for  spinning  silk  <  • 
cotton  ;  the  spinning  of  thread.  Barbour, 

FIl'bert,  n.  A  fine  hazel-nut  with  a  thin  shell. 

IJFKLCH,  [filsh,  W.  E.  F.  Ja. }  filch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.]  v.  a. 
[i.  filched;  pp.  filching,  filched.]  To  steal;  to  pil- 
fer; usually  spoken  of  petty  thefts. 

NFIech'er,  71.  One  who  filches  ;  a  petty  thief. 

plLCH'{NG-L¥,  ad.  In  a  thievish  manner. 

FiEE,  71.  IfUum,  L.]  A  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are 
strung ;  papers  strung  or  placed  in  a  series ;  a  list ;  a  cat- 
alogue ;  series ;  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  an- 
other. 

FILE,  n.  [feiley  Teut.]  An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel,  used 
for  raspmg  or  smoothing  substances. 

File,  v.  a.  [L  filed;  pp,  filing,  filed.]  To  string 
upon  a  thread  or  wire ;  to  arrange :  — to  cut  and  smooth 
with  a  file  ;  to  smooth ;  to  polish. —  [fTo  defile,  Sltak,'] 

File,  v.  n.  To  march  in  a  file  ;  to  rank  with. 

File'-CDt-ter,  n.  A  maker  of  files,  Moxon. 

FTle'-FIsh,*  71.  The  animalcule  of  a  shell.  Goldsmith 

FIl'?-mqt,7i.  \feuille-morte,Fr.]  A  brown  or  yellow-brown 
color,  Sw{ft,  See  Feuille-morte. 

FIl'er,  n.  One  who  files  ;  one  who  uses  the  file. 

File'-Sh£ll,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  large  species  of  pholas.  Hitk 

FiL'iAL,  (fil'y^il)  a.  Ifilius,  L.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  son  ; 
befitting  a  son  ;  bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son, 

FiL'iAL-LY,*  (fil'ygil-le)  ad.  In  a  filial  manner.  Bp,  HaU 

FIl'ial-nIss,*  (fil'ygil-nSs)  n.  The  quality  of  being 
filial.  Scott. 

FIl'j-ate,*  u.  a.  [i.  filiated  ;  pp.  filiating,  filiated.] 
To  father ;  to  establish  the  relation  of  father ;  to  adopt  ai 
a  son  or  daughter;  to  atfiliate.  Q_u,  Rev. 

FIl-i-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  filiating ;  the  relation  of  a  son  tn 
a  father ; —  correlative  to  paternity. 

FIl'j-bEg^  n.  See  Fillibeg. 

F{-iii^'j-F6RM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  fern,  Sjnart 

fIl'j-form,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  thread.  P  Cyc 

FiL'i-GRANE,  n.  Ifilum  and  granum^  L.]  Filigree.  Tatter 
See  Filigree. 

FIl'i-gree  ,*  n.  a  kind  of  enrichment,  generally  of  gold  oi 
silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads 
or  grains,  Brande. 

FIl'i-gree,  a.  Relating  to  work  in  filigree,  Swinburne 

FIl'I-GREed,*  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  Smart. 

P^L'ING?,  71,  pi.  Fragments  rubbed  ofl"  by  filing.  Browne. 

FILL,  u.  a.  [i.  filled;  pp,  filling,  filled.]  To  put  o 
pour  in  till  no  more  can  be  contained ;  to  make  full ;  t 
satisfy;  to  content;  to  glut. —  To  JiU  oui,  to  pour  ou 
liquor  for  drink;  to  extend  by  something  contained 
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~  T:  JiU  up,  to  make  fiiU ;  to  supply ;  to  occupy  by  bulk  ; 

tc  ingage. 
FiL  .,  V.  n.  To  fill  a  glass  or  cup  ;  to  grow  full. 
FiL  1,  n.  That  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies.  —  (JVauE.)  A 

bi  icing. 
PTll'er,  n.   One  who  fills:  that  which  fills:  — a  thill- 

hjrse    Farm.  Ency.  [Local.]  See  Thiller. 
FIl'let,  n.  hWet,  Fr. J    A  little  band,  used  for  the  hair, 

&c. :  —  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied  to  veal ;  meat 

rolled  together,  and  tied  round:  —  a  little  member  of  a 

pillar  or  small  square  moulding  ;  a  listel. 

FIl'LJ?T,    v.   a.    [i.    FILLBTED  J    pp.    FILLETING,    FILLETED.] 

To  bind  with  a  fillet;  to  adorn  with  an  ai^tragal. 

FTl'li-bEg,  11.  [fiUeadltnbe^i  Gael.]  A  dress  worn  by  men 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  mstead  of  breeches,  and 
reaching  only  to  the  knees ;  written  also  pkilibeg. 

FIl'ling,  n.  Supply ;  the  act  of  making  full :  — a  woof. 

Ffl*'jjIP,  V.    a.    [i.    FILLIPED  ;  pp.  FILLIPirrO,  FILLIPED.]      To 

strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring  or 
motion.  Sltak. 

FiL'LiP,  H.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  held  tight  and  let  go. 

FlL'LY,  n.  [ffdogi  Welsh.]  A  young  mare  not  more  than  a 
year  old,  opposed  to  a  colt,  or  young  horse  :  —  a  wanton 
girl ;  a  flirt. 

FfL'LY-F6AL,*n.  A  mare  or  female  foal.  Perry. 

Fll.'yij  n.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin.  Bacon. 

Film,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin.  Skak. 

F(l'mi-n£ss,*  11.  The  state  of  being  filmy,  ^sh. 

FIlm'v,  a.  Composed  of  pellicles  ;  covered  with  films. 

Fj-lose',*  o.  {^ndt.)  Ending  in  a  thread-like  process. 
JSrande. 

FIl'TER,  v.  a.  [JUtrOj  low  L.]  [i.  filtered;  pp.  filter- 
ing, FILTERED.]  To  defecate  by  a  filter;  to  strain }  to 
percolate. 

FIl'TER,  n.  [JUtrumj  L. ;  JUtre,  Fr.j  A  strainer  for  defecat- 
ing liquors ;  any  substance,  material,  or  contrivance,  for 
fi  tering  or  defecating  liquids, 

FTlth,  71.  Dirt;  nastiness  ;  cormption ;  pollution. 

FIlth'i-ly,  ad.  In  a  filthy  manner ;  grossly. 

FfliTH'i-Nfiss,  71.  Nastiness;  corruption  ;  pollution. 

FlliTH'Vj  «•  Nasty;  foul;  dirty;  unclean;  gross;  pol- 
luted. 

FIl'TRATE,  v.  a.  [i,  filtrated;  pp.  filtrating,  fil- 
trated.] To  strain  ;  to  percolate  ;  to  filter. 

FiL-TRA'TipN,  n.  A  method  by  which  liquors  are  procured 
fine  and  clear.  Boyle. 

FTm'ble,  a.  [Corrupted  from  female.]  Applied  to  light 
summer  hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer^ 

FlJ\t BRi-A*  n.  [L.]  pi.  FIMBRI.^.  {AjuU.)  A  fringe  ;  ex- 
tremities resembling  fringe.  Hill. 

Fim'BRI-ate,  v.  a.  [jvmbriatus.  L.!  [i,  fimbriated  ;  pp. 
FIMBRIATING,  FIMBRIATED.]  To  fringe  ;  to  hem.  FaXl&r. 

FIm'bri-ate,*  a.  Fringed;  fimbriated.  LoudoTi. 

PlM'BRi-5,T-ED,*  p.  a.  Fringed ;  having  fringes.  Dangli- 
son. 

FIm'bri-cate,*  a.  (Bat.)  Fringed  ;  jagged.  P.  Cyc. 

FIn,  n..  The  wing  of  a  fish  by  which  it  swims;  a  sharp 
plate  on  the  colter  of  a  plough. 

Fm,*  n.  A  native  of  Finland ;  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
a  part  of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cyc. 

FIn'^-ble,  a.  That  admits  or  deserves  a  fine. 

Fi'NAL,  a,  [finaliSf  L.]  Ultimate;  last;  conclusive;  de- 
cisive; putting  an  end  to  any  tiling;  mortal;  destruc- 
tive ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive.  —  Final  cause,  the 
end  for  which  a  thing  is  done,  or  the  purpose  to  which  it 
contributes.  —  {Logic)  The  final  cause  of  a  thing  is  the 
very  thing  in  completeness. 

FI-na' LKj*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  last  passage  in  a  piece  of 
music;  the  closing  part  of  an  opera  or  concert;  end; 
termination.  Coleridge. 

PI-NXti'l-TY,*  n.  The  state  of  being  final.  Baxter  Ld. 
John  Ru3selL 

Fl'NAL-LY,  ad.  Ultimately ;  lastly ;  in  conclusion. 

Fj-nXnce',  n.ipl.  FINANCES.  [Fr.]  The  public  revenue 
of  a  govemment  or  state  ;  used  commonly  in  the  plural : 
—  revenue;  income. 

F  fnXn'cial,  (f^n3.n'sh&l)  a.  Relating  to  finance. 

E  (-NAN'ciAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  financial  manner.  BwrJu. 

I(-nXn'cian,*  (fi^-nS,n'8h9n)  n,  A  financier.  Month. 
Rev,  [R.]_ 

Ftif-AN'CIBR'.  [fin-jn-sEr',  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  fe- 
n-in's^-er,  P.J  n,  [Fr.]  One  who  collects  or  manages  the 
finances;  one  skilled  m  raising  and  managing  the  public 
revenue. 

Fi'N^-R¥,  n.  See  Finert. 

FInch,  n.  A  small  bird,  of  which  the  kinds  are  the  gold- 
finch, chafiinch,  and  bulfinch. 

FInch'-bXcked,*  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back,  as 
cattle.  Booth. 

PTncheu,*  (fincht)  o.  Having  a  white  streak  on  the  back, 
as  an  ox.  iMudon. 

FiNDj  V  a.  {i.  FOUND ;  pp.  finding,  pound.]  To  obtain  by 
searching ;  to  meet  with ;  to  light  upon  ;  to  come  to  ;  to 
discover ;  to  supply ;  to  furnish ;  to  gain.  —  {Law)   To 


determine  byjudicial  verdict;  toa.ijiroTe. —  To  jl'/i u nc* 
se^f,  to  be  conscious  of  one's  state  of  health. —  To  firw 
fault  with,  to  censure. —  To  find  out^  to  discover;  to  do 
tect ;  to  unriddle. 

Find'er,  71.  One  who  finds:  —  a  small  optical  instru 
ment. 

Find'-fAult,  71.  A  censurer  ;  a  caviller.  Shak. 

Find'fAult-ing,  a.  Cavilling ;  captious.  Whitloch. 

Find'ino,  71.  Discoveiy.  —  {taw)  The  verdict  of  a  juti 

FiND'i:NG,*p.  o.  Obtaining  by  seeking;  discovering. 

Find^;n&s,*  n.  pi.  The  tools  and  materials  used  by  shoo* 
makers.  Chute. 

fFlN'Dy,  a.  Plump;  weighty  ;  firm  ;  solid.  Jumius. 

Fine,  a.  [^»i,jT7ie,  Pr.]  Not  coarse ;  pure ;  subtile ;  thin  ;  ten- 
uous; refined;  keen;  smoothly  sharp;  clear;  pellucid 
nice ;  exquisite ;  delicate ;  artful ;  dexterous  ;  elegunt  and 
dignified  to  the  sight ;  beautiful  in  thought  or  Ian 
guage ;  beautiful  with  dignity ;  accomplished  ;  ^howy  ; 
splendid.  —  It  is  often  used  ironically.  —  It  is  used  in 
composition  ;  Vlb,  fine-grained. 

Fine,  ti.  [^n,  Cimbr.]  A  mulct;  penalty;  forfeiture;  a 
pecuniary  punishment. —  {finis^  L.J  The  end;  used  ud 
verbially,  as  in  fine,  in  conclusion,  finally. 

Fine,  v.  a.  \i.  fined  ;  pp.  fining,  fined  ]  To  refine ;  to 
purify. —  [fTo  decorate.  Sltak.]  —  To  make  less  coaise. 
Mortimer. —  To  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty;  ta 
amerce ;  to  mulct. 

Fine,  v.  n^  To  pay  a  fine.  Oldham. 

Fine'DRAw,  v.  a.  [i.  finedrew  ;  pp.  finedrawing,  fine 
DRAWN.]  To  sew  up  so  nicely  that  the  rent  drawn  to- 
gether is  not  perceived. 

F7ne'drAw-er,  71.  One  who  finedrawa. 

Fine'drAw-ing,*  71.  The  dexterous  sewing  of  rents 
Maunder. 

Fi-NEER',*t).  a.  To  inlay.  Bumey.  See  Veneer- 
Fine '-fTn-ge  red,  (-fing-gerd)  a.  Nice  in  work, 

fFiNE'LESS,  a.  Unbounded)  endless.  Shak. 

Fine 'Ly,  ad.  In  a  fine  manner;  elegantly;  very  well: 
often  used  with  irony. 

Fine'ness,  n.  duality  of  being  fin3;  elegance;  beauty; 
delicacy  ;  show ;  purity  ;  smoothness. 

Finder,  n.  One  who  fines  or  purifies. 

FiN'ER-y,  71.  Show ;  splendor  of  appearance ;  gayety  of 
colors;  fine  things,  collectively: — a  furnace  for  refining 
metals ;  a  refinery. 

Fine'-spo-ken,  (-spo-fcn)  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 

P7ne'-spDn,  a.  Ingeniously  or  artfully  contrived.  Lowtk. 

Fi-n&sse',  tu  [Fr.]  Artifice ;  stratagem ;  trick  ;  guile ; 
deceit;  delusion;  imposition. 

Fi-N£ss'fNG,*  n.  Act  of  using  finesse  ;  artifice.  Goldsmith 

FiN'EW,*  (f Tn'nui)  n.  Mouldiness ;  state  of  being  mouldy 
Scott,  [r.] 

FIn'-FIsh,*  71.  A  small  sort  of  whale.  Crabb. 

FIN'-FOOT-ET),  (-fut-ed)  a.  Falmipedous;  having  fee* 
with  membranes  between  the  toes  ;  webfooted. 

PTn'&er,  (f  ing'ger)  ti.  One  of  the  five  extreme  parts  of 
the  hand  ;  one  of  the  four  distinct  from  the  thumb  ;  an» 
thing  resembling  a  finger  ;  the  breadth  of  a  finger;  the 
hand  ;  the  instrument  of  work. 

FiN'£JER,  (f  ing'|?r)  V.  a.  &.n.  [t.  fingered  ;  pp.  fingek' 
iNG,  fingered.]  To  touch  lightly;  to  meddle  with;  to 
pilfer  ;  to  touch  an  instrument  of  music. 

Fin'ser-Board,  71.  The  board  at  the  neck  of  a  fiddlo, 
guitar,  &c.,  where  the  fingers  operate  on  the  strings. 

FIn'jSEred,  (f  ing'g?rd)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  fingers  , 
touched  with  the  fingers.  Shelton. 

FIn'ser-Fern,  n.  A  plant. 

FIn'ser-GrAss,*  71.  A  species  of  wild  grass.  Farm,  Encg, 

F1n'6ER-1ng,  n.  The  act  of  touching  lightly,  or  of  toying 
with  ;  the  manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  music 

FfN'j&ER-SHfiLL,*  71.  A  shell  like  a  finger.  Smart. 

FIn'jSER-Stone,  71.  A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

FIn'j&er- WATCH,*  (-woch)  71.  A  sort  of  clock-work.  Butler 

FIn'&le-fXn'gle,  n.  A  trifle  ;  a  burlesque  word.  HuiU 
bras. 

FIn'i-al,*  7^.  (Gothic  Arch.)  The  top  or  finishing  of  a  pin 
nacle  or  gable  ;  also  the  entire  pinnacle.  Brandc. 

FlK'f-CAL,  a.  Nice  in  trifles  ;  gaudy;  showy;  foppish. 

FlN-i-ciL't-Ty,*  Ti.  Something  finical ;  finicalness.  ^m, 
H.'PrescotU  [r.] 

FlN'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  finical  manner;  foppishly. 

F1n'J-cal-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  finical ;  foppery. 

FIn'j-kIn,*  or  FIn'ni-kIn,  n.  A  variety  of  pigeon.  Loudon. 

FIn'i-kIn,*  a.  Precise  m  trifles ;  idly  busy.  Smart.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

Fin'ing~-P6t,*  71.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  metals.  Ash. 

Fi'NfS,*n.  [L.l  The  end;  conclusion.  Wilson. 

FlN'fSH,  V.  a.  [jiniQ,  L.]  \i.  finished  ;  pp.  finishing,  pin^ 
I3HED.1  To  bring  to  the  end  purposed;  to  complete;  to 
use  elaborate  touches  in  concluding ;  to  perfect ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  close ;  to  terminate  ;  to  end  ;  to  polish  ;  to  pu 
an  end  to- 

FINNISH,*  V.  n.  To  terminate ;  to  make  an  end.  Shak, 

FIN'JSH,  71.  The  last  touch  to  a  work  ;  completion. 
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Vv  i^HED,*  (fm'pht)  p.  u.  Completed  ;  accomplished; 
ccmplete. 

F!n'jsh-?r,  rt.  One  who  finishes  or  completes. 

FlN'jsH-lNG,  n.  Completion ;  finish ;  the  last  touch. 

PrH'isH-lNa,*p.  a.  Completing;  gi^ng  a  finish. 

ri'NiTE,  [fi'nit,  W.J.F.Ja.  Sm.  fVb.^  ii-nlt',  S.;  fl'njt, 
P.]  a.  [finitus,  L.]  Having  limits  ;  limited  either  in  lime, 
power,  or  dimensions;  terminable;  limited;  bounded. 

F:'NiT-ED,*  a.  Made  finite.  Clissold. 

►ri'MiTE-Lfisa,  a.  Without  bounds ;  unlimited.  Brovme. 

Pi'NiTE-LV,  flrf.  Within  certain  limits.  StdlingjleeU 

Fi'NiTE-NiSss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  finite. 

Fi-yfT'dR*  a.  [L.]  The  horizon.  Francis. 

tPiN'j-TUDE,  71.  Limitation;  finiteness,  Cheyne. 

FIn'k^l,*  j(.  a  Norwegian  spirit  distilled  from  corn  and 
potatoes.  Mltford. 

FiN'li^ND-ER,*  n.  A  native  of  Finland.  Murray. 

PIn'less,  a.  Wanting  fins.  Shak. 

FlN'LiKE,  a.  Like  fins ;  formed  as  fins.  Dnjdeiu 

FlNNED,  (find)  a.  Having  fins.  Mortimer. 

FiN'Nj-KlN,  n.  A  pigeon  with  a  sort  of  mane  as  a  crest 

FIn'nish,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Fins  or  Finland.  Ency. 

FIn'nv,  a.  Furnished  with  fins ;  formed  for  the  water. 

Fj-NO'gH|-o,  [fe-n6'^he-5,  W.  J. ;  fe-no'cho,  S.  K.  Snu]  n 
\JvtwcckiOf  It.]  A  species  of  fennel. 

FPno  9y  n.  pL  [Sp.J  The  second  best  wool  of  merino  sheep. 
Lovdoii. 

In'scale,  71.  A  river  fiah  called  the  rudd.  Ckamhers, 

FiN'TOED,  (-t5d)  a.  Palmipedous,  webfooted.  Ray 

FI-QRD'f  n.  [Swed.]  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith.  Murray. 

Fi'Q-RiN -GrXss,*  n.  A  perennial  called  creeping  beitt- 
£frass.j  and  black  couch-grass.   BootJi. 

Frp-RITE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  silicious  incrustation.  Brande. 

tFlP'PliE,  71.  [Jibulay  L.]  A  stopper.  Bacon. 

FlK,  n.  [fijrrj  Welsh.]  An  evergreen  tree  of  several  kinda, 
valuable  for  timber,  pitch,  tar,  Sec.  —  (Bot.)  Abies. 

Fir'-Ap-ple,*  n.  The  produce  of  the  fir.  HoldswoHh. 

Fire,  n.  The  light  and  heat  extricated  from  a  body  during 
its  combustion;  flame;  lustre;  any  thing  burning;  a 
conflagration  ;  torture  by  burning ;  any  thing  inflaming 
or  provoking  ;  ardor ;  vigor ;  spirit ;  sexual  love  ;  red  erup- 
tions:—  popularly,  one  of  the  four  elements,  the  others 
being  earth,  air,  and  water. 

Fire,  v,  a.  (i,  fibed  ;  pp.  FiRiPfo,  fihed.]  To  set  on  fire ; 
to  kindle  ;  to  inflame:  to  animate  ;  to  cauterize. 

FIre,  v.  n.  To  take  fire;  to  be  kindled;  to  be  inflamed 
with  passion ;  to  discharge  any  fire-arms. 

FIbe'-Xrms,  n.  pU  Arms  charged  with  powder  and  balls,  as 
guns,  pistols,  &LC. 

Fire'-BAll,  n.  Grenade;  a  ball  filled  with  combustibles. 

Fire'-BlAst,*  n.  A  species  of  blast  afiecting  plapts  or 
fruit-trees.  Brande. 

FIre'bote,*  n.  {Law)  An  allowance  of  wood  or  fuel  for 
fire  in  the  house  of  a  tenant.  Blackstone, 

Fire'brAnd,  ju  a  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  partly  burnt: 
—  an  incendiary ;  one  who  infiames  factions. 

Fire'-BrIck,*  71.  A  very  hard  kind  of  brick,  made  of  a 
particular  kind  of  clay,  used  for  lining  furnaces,  &c. 
FVancis. 

Fjre'-BrOsh,  Tu  A  brush  to  sweep  the  hearth  with. 

Fire'cSck,*  n.  A  cock  or  plug  to  let  out  water  from  the 
main  pipes,  to  extinguish  fire.  .^sh. 

FIre'-Cr6ss,  n.  An  ancient  signal  in  Scotland  for  the  na- 
tion to  take  arms.  [Brande. 

Fire'-DAmp,*  71.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines. 

Fire'drake,  71.  A  fiery  meteor;  a  kind  of  firework,  .^sh. 

F"ire'-eat-er,*  71.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire,  .dsk, 

FlRE'-fiN-^j^INE,  (flr'Sn-jjn)  n,  A  machine  for  throwing 
water  to  extinguish  fires. 

FIre'-^s-cape,*  7t.  An  instrument  or  machine  to  escape 
from  fire.  P.  Cye. 

FiRE'-EYED,*  (f Ir'id)  a.  Having  eyes  of  fire.  Shak, 

FiRE'PLAire,*7i.  a  fish  of  the  ray  kind.  Pennant. 

Fire'-Fly,*  n.  An  insect  which  emits,  at  night,  a  vivid 
light.  OoldsmiOL. 

FiRB'-GuJVRD,*  n.  A  frame  of  wire,  &c.,  to  protect  against 
fire.  W.  Ency,  [and  poker.  Smart. 

FiBE'-lR-pN§,*  (flr'I-urnz)  n.pl.  Andirons,  shovel,  tongs, 

Fire'li^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  fire.  Brome. 

FiRE'LdcK.  n,  A  gun  discharged  by  striking  steel  with 
flint ;  a  musket. 

FiRE'-RJak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  fires.  Addison. 

Fire'man,  71. ;  pU  FIREMEN.  One  who  is  employed  to  ex- 
tinguish fires, 

PiRE'-Mis-TER,  n.  An  officer  of  artillery,  who  superin- 
tends the  composition  of  all  fireworks. 

FIre'new,  (-nu)  a.    New  from  the  forge;  brand-new. 

PiRE'-OF-P}CE,  71.  An  office  of  insurance  against  fire. 

Fibe-Or'di^-^L,*  n.  (Law)  Trial  by  fire.  Blackstone. 

FIbe'-PAn,  n.  A  pan  for  holding  fire: — in  a  gun,  the 
receptacle  for  the  priming  powder. 

FIre'PLACE,*  n.  A  place  m  a  chimney  for  a  fire.  SmoUetL 

FiRE'Pij&G-,  n.  A  stopple  in  a  pipe  which  supplies  water  in 
case  of  fire. 


FjRE'-PdT,*  n    An  earthen  pot  to  incKae  a  grenade.  Ash 

FiRE'-PRdoF,*  a.  Proof  agamst  fire    W.  Ency. 

FlR'i^R,  n.  One  who  fires  ;  an  incendiary.  Carew. 

FIre'-Screen,*  n.  A  screen  or  protection  from  fire.  More, 

FiRE'sJ6T,*n.  Irons  for  the  fire;  andirons,  shovel,  tongs, 
and  poker ;  fire-irons.  Morse. 

FTre'-ShIp,  71.  A  ship  filled  with  combustibles  to  send 
against  an  enemy. 

FIre'-Sh6v-el,  (-shiiv-vl)  71.  The  instrument  with  which 
the  hot  ashes  and  coals  are  thrown  up. 

FiRE'siDE,  71.  The  hearth  ;  the  chimney: — home. 

FiRE'siDE,*  a.  Being  near  the  fire  ;  domestic. 

Fire'stYck,  n   A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Digby. 

FlEE'sTONE,  71   A  metallic  fossil ;  pyrites. 

Fibe'-T6*-er,*  71.  A  sort  of  lighthouse.  Bryant. 

Fxre'wAbd,*        [  n.   A  man  who  has  the  charge  of  Jl- 

Fire'wAb-den,*  i  recting  about  extinguishing  fires  ;  a 
fireman.  Hale. 

FIre'-Weed,*  71.  An  annual  plant  or  weed,  only  com- 
mon on  lands  recently  cleared  and  burnt  over.  Farm. 
Ency, 

FiBE'wooD,  (-wfid)  71.  Wood  to  burn ;  fuel 

Fire'work,  (-wiirk)  n.;  pi.  fireworks.  Preparation 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  aad  charcoal,  to  be  fired  for  amuse- 
ment; pyrotechny. 

FIre'work-er,  (-wiirk-er)  n.  An  officer  of  artillei'y  sub- 
ordinate to  the  fire-master. 

FiRE'-WoR-SHiP,*(-wUr-ship)7i.  Adoration  of  fire. 

Fibe'-Wor'ship-per  *  (fir'wiir'shjp-er)  n.  One  who 
worships  fire.  Manric'e. 

Fir'JNG,  n.  A  discharge  of  guns ;  application  of  fire  or 
heat ;  fuel. 

jFiRK,  V.  a.  [ferioj  L.]  To  whip;  to  beat ;  to  correct.  Mafc 

fFiRK,  n,  A  stroke  ;  a  lash.  Haalbras. 

FlB'KiN,  n.  A  measure  ;  in  general,  the  fourth  of  a  barrel ; 
nine  gallons  of  beer  or  ale  ;  a  small  vessel. 

Fi'R'LOT,*  n.  A  Scotch  measure  ;  —  of  wheat  nearly  a  hush 
el ;  —  of  barley  nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Brarde. 

Firm,  a.  [jEtthus,  L.]  Strong;  hard;  closely  compressed  , 
compact ;  sulid ;  constant ;  steady  ;  resolute ;  fixed  ;  un- 
shaken ;  stable. 

Firm,  n.  The  persons  composing  a  partnership  taken  col 
lectively,  or  the  names  which  a  mercantile  or  manafuctur 
mg  house  subscribes,  and  under  which  it  carries  oi.  busl 
nesa. 

fFlRM,  V.  a.  [Jirmoj  L.]  To  settle  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  fix  Spen 
ser, 

Pir'M  vM£nt,  71.  [firmamentumj  L.]  The  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  or  the  most  remote  of  all  the  celestial  spheres , 
the  sky. 

FiR-MA-MfiN'TAL,  fl-  Relating  to  the  firmament ;  celestial. 

FlB'BliLN,  71.  [Jirmaunj  At.]  A  manilate  or  certificate  issued 
by  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  fur  various  pur- 
poses ;  a  passport,  permit,  or  license.  — Written  also  and 
pronounced  firmhmt'  and  fer~mMn'. 

fFlRM'j  TUDE,  n.  Stability  ;  firmness.  Bp.  HalL 

fF'iRM'j-TY,  71  [firmitas,  L.]  Strength  ;  firmness.  Chilling 
worth. 

F^'rm'less,'^  a.  Detached  from  substance.  Pope. 

Firm'ly,  ad.  In  a  firm  manner  ;  strongly. 

Fibm'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  firm;  stability) 
strength  ;  solidity  ;  steadiness. 

F'fBST,  a.  The  ordinal  of  oTie:  —  earliest  in  time;  foremost 
in  place  ;  highest  in  dignity  or  excellence  ;  primary ; 
primitive  ;  pristine  ;  original. 

First,  0(2.  Before  any  thing  else. — At  first^  at  the  begin 
ning.  —  F^rst  or  Zas(,  at  one  time  or  other. 

First,*  n.  {Mas.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  &c 
Crabb, 

First'-be-o5t'  i       t..^     .     fi    ,  t  n^u 

FiRST'-BE-G6T'TEN,i'^  ^''^^^^  i  first-bom.  MlUoTl. 

FiBST'-BORN,  n.  Eldest;  the  first  in  the  jrder  of  nativity 

FiBST'-BORN,  a.  First  in  order  of  birth  ;  eldest. 

Fi'RST'-CBE-AT'ED,  fl.  Created  before  any  thing  else. 

FlBST'-FBtllTS,  (-friits)  71,  -pi.  Whatever  the  season  earli- 
est produces  or  matures  ;  first  profits  of  any  thing  ;  earli- 
est eifects. — {Eng.  law)  The  profits  of  every  spiritudl 
living  for  the  first  year  after  its  avoidance. 

FlRST'LlNG,  a.  That  is  first  produced.  Dent,  xv 

FiRST'LlNG,  71.  The  first  produce  or  otfspring. 

FlRST'Ly,*  ad.  In  the  first  place  ;  first.  Ld.  Elilon.—  \i  \s 
sometimes  used  by  respectable  writers  instead  of  Jir.it 
but  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  English  dictionaries. 
"  Some  late  authors  use  firstly  for  the  sake  of  its  mora 
accordant  sound  with  secondly^  thirdly,  <Stc."  frinarL 

First'RATE,  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence  ;  largest;  best 
superior ;  excellent. 

Firth,  n.  See  Fbith. 

Fir'-Tree,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  ;  a  species  of  pine.  Ad 
dison. 

FiB'-WOOD,*  (-wfld)  n.  The  wood  of  the  fir-tree.  Bnmey 

nsc,  71.  {fiscas,  L.]  A  public  or  state  treasury.  Burke. 

Fls'cAL,  71.  Exchequer;  public  -evenue:-— a  ireasurei 
Bacon. 
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KTs  CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  public  treas  iry. 

FlsH,  71.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water;  the  flesh  or 
substance  of  fish  used  for  food.  — It  la  often  used  collec- 
tively, „«*A  for  Jialies. 

FiSH,  u.  n.  [i.  fished;  pp.  fishing,  fished.]  To  be  em- 
ployed in  catching  fishes ;  to  seek  to  draw  forth ;  to  try 
to  take  by  arf.ifice. 

HsH,  V,  a.  To  search  water  in  quest  of  fish  ;  to  draw  up. 

FIsil,*  or  Fish'bl6ck,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  machine  which 
draws  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  Crabb. 

FIsh'-Day,*  n.  A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten.  Addison. 

FISH':^R,  71.  One  who  fishes ;  a  fisherman. 

FisH'iElR-BoAT,  71.  A  boat  employed  In  catching  fish. 

FIsH'?a-MA.N,  n.  i  pi.  FiSHBRMEN.  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  catch  fish. 

#nsH':q:R-TO^N,  71.  A  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

FlsH'^R-V,  n.  The  business  or  employment  of  catching 
fish ;  a  place  vt'here  fishing  is  practised. 

FIsh^fCl,  a.  Abounding  or  stored  with  fish  ;  fishy,  Carew. 

FlfSH'-GARTH,*  n  A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river  for  the  taking 
of  fish.  Crabb. 

Flan'alG,  71.  See  Fizoio. 

PIsh'-Glue,'^  71.  A  term  applied  to  isinglass.  Booth. 

FIsh'-Hook,  (-hfik)  71.  A  hook  to  catch  fishes. 

IIsh'j-PY,  B.  a.  [i,  FisHiFiED  ;p;i,  fishifvinq,  fishified,] 
To  turn  to  fish.  —  A  cant  word.  Shak. 

FIsh'i-nEss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  fishy.  PennaTO. 

FIsh'ing,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 

FlsH'JN&Z  p.  a.  Catching  fish  ;  seeking  to  obtain, 

FIsh'ing-B5at,*  n.   A  boat  employed  in  fishing.  Browne, 

Ffsii'jNG-FLY,*  n.  A  bait  used  for  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

FfSH'jNG-HooK,*  (-hfik)  n.  Same  as  fish-hook.  Crabb. 

FlaH'jNG-LiNE,*  n.  A  line  used  in  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

Fisii'}rfG-R6D,*  n.  A  long,  slender  rod  or  wand  to  which 
the  line  is  fastened  for  angling,  Crabb. 

FIsh'-K£t-tle,  71.  A  kettle  in  which  fish  are  boiled. 

FISII'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  fish.  Sliak. 

FIsh'-Mar-ket,*  71.  A  place  where  fish  is  sold    Savage. 

Fish'meal,  n.  Diet  of  fish.  Sharp. 

FIsH'M:6N-fiER,  (-mung-ger)  n.  A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fish'-P6nd,  71,  A  small  pool  for  fish.  Mortimer^ 

FfSH'-PfioL,*  ft.  A  pond  or  pool  for  fish.  Prior, 

FisH'scALE.*  n.  The  scale  of  a  fish.  Hill. 

FiSH'SKlN,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  fish.  Hall. 

FIsh'-Spear,  n.  A  dart  or  spear  for  striking  fish 

FIsh'wIfe,  n.  A  woman  who  cries  or  sells  fish. 

Fi'sh'wom-an,  (-wfl,m-9n)  n.  A  woman  who  sells  fish. 

Fjsh'V,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  fish  ;  consisting  of 
fish ;  inhabited  by  fish. 

fFiSK,  V.  n.  To  run  about.  Cotgrave. 

IpIs'sjle,  o.  [fi^silisj  L.]  That  may  be  cleft,  split,  or  divid- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  as  wood. 

F|S-slL'j-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fissile.  [r,1 

rjs-slp'^-RODs,*.  a.  Noting  a  generation  or  production  by 
a  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  into  two 
or  more  parts.  Roget. 

F1s'si-p£d,*  a.  Having  the  toes  separated.  Browne. 

JFJs'sVRE,  (f  ish'yyr)  [nsh'shur,  S.  /•.  ,- f  Ish'shur,  W.i 
f  ish'ur,  J.  F.  Ja. ;  f  Ish'oor,  Sra.j  ?i.  [fi^sura^  L.]  A  cleft ; 
a  narrow  chasm  or  opening  where  a  breach  has  been 
made. 

IFls'svUE,  (f  ish'yur)  v.  a.  To  make  a  fissure.  TViseman, 

rIsT,  71.  The  human  hand  clinched. 

FiST,  V,  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist ;  to  gripe.  Shak. 

FTs'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  done  by  the  fist.  Qw.  Rev. 

FIst'i-cOffs,  71.  pi.  A  battle  with  the  fist ;  a  boxing. 

FIst'j-nDt,  n.  A  pistachio  nut. 

FIST'v-l'A,  71.  [L.]  A  pipe  ;  a  reed.  —  (Med,)  A  long,  sin- 
uous, pipe-like  ulcer,  callous  within,  often  communicat- 
ing with  a  larger  cavity. 

FIST'v-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  a  fistula  or  pipe  ;  hollow. 

F!st'V-la-r¥,*  a.  Relating  to  the  fistula  or  to  a  pipe; 
fistular.  Blount. 

PIst'v-late,  v.  n.  To  turn  or  grow  to  a  fistula,  Bullokar* 

FJsT'v-liATE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FIst-V-li'dan,*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  of  echinoderms.  Brande. 

FIsT'y-LOSE,*  a.  Formed  like  a  fistula  ;  fistular.  Hooker. 

FlsT'V-LODs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fistula  ;  fistular. 

FlT,  Tu  A  paroxysm  of  a  distemper ;  a  convulsion  ;  a  short 
return  after  intermission  ;  interval ;  any  violent  afibction 
of  mind  or  body  ;  disorder;  distemperature. 

FIT,  a.  [viUeiif  Flemish.]  Qualified  ,  proper ;  apt ;  suitable ; 
becoming;  decent;  convenient;  meet;  right. 

*](T,    v.    a.    {i.  FITTED  ;  pp.  FITTING,    FITTED.]     To  SUit  ;   tO 

adjust ;  to  qualify  ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  be  adapted  to ; 

to  prepare. —  To  fit  outy  to  equip. —  To  fit  up,  to  furnish. 
FIT,  V.  n.  To  be  proper ;  to  be  becoming.  Pope. 
friT,*p.  from  Fight.  Fought,  Con^eve.  See  Fiqht. 
PITCH,  71.  A  chick-pea ;  a  vetch.  See  Vetch. 
FlTCH'^T,  or  FItch'et,  71.  Same  as  fitchew.   Walton. 
FItch'ew    I'fich'd)  n.   The  polecat  or  foumart;  a  small 
etid  animal. 


PIt'fOl,  a.  Full  of  fits  or  paroxysms  j  inccnstani. 

Fith'wite,*  «.  (Law)  A  fine  for  breaking  the  pear* 
Crabb. 

FiT'Ly,  ad.  Properly;  Justly;  commodiously ;  meetly. 

tFlT'MENT,  n.  Something  fitted  to  an  end,  Shak. 

FiT^NJBSS,  71.  (Quality  or  state  of  being  fit ;  suitab  eneae 
propriety, 

tFlT'TA-BLE,  a.  Suitable.  Sherwood. 

FlT'T^D-Nfias,*  n.  The  state  of  being  fitted.  H.  Mt^e. 

FIt'ter,  71.  He  or  that  which  fits  or  confers  fitness:  —  ona 
who  conducts  the  sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coaj  pil 
and  a  shipper  of  coals  ;  a  coal-fitter. 

FlT'TfNG,*^,  a.  Suiting;  adapting;  fit;  proper. 

FIT'TING-Lv,  ad.  Properly;  suitably.  More. 

FiT'TJHG-Nfiss,*  n.  Suitableness.  Bp.  Taylor 

FlT'TiNG-t)p,*  ft.  An  equipment ;  preparation.  CA.  (  h. 

FiTT'WEED,*  71.  A  medicinal  plant.  Crabb. 

FlTZ,  (f its)  71.  [Norman.]  A  son:  —  used  in  composition , 
as,  Fitzherbertj  the  son  of  Herbert ;  Fitiroy,  the  son  of 
the  king. —  It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  children. 

Five.  o.  &  71.  Four  and  one  ;  half  of  ten, 

FiVE'BAR,  a.  Having  five  bars.  Oay. 

FiVE'BARRED,  (-bird)  a.  Having  five  bars.  Youn§r, 

Five'fIn-jGER,'''  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  cinque-foil.  Form. 
Encg. 

PIVE'-PlN-£^ERED,*  a.  Having  five  fingers.  Eiuxy. 

FiyE'-FlH'«¥R-TiED,*  o.  United  by  the  whole  hanu. 
Shak. 

Five'folb,  a.  Consisting  of  five  in  one  ;  five-double ;  be- 
ing in  fives. 

Five'leaf,  n.  Cinquefoil ;  a  grass.  Drayton, 

FiVE'-LEAVED,  (-levd)  a.  Having  five  leaves. 

Five'-poInt-ed,*  a.  Having  five  points.  Pennant 

FiVE§,  n.  pi.  A  play  with  a  ball,  in  which  three  fives,  ot 
fifteen,  are  counted  to  a  game :  — a  disease  of  horses ;  vives. 

Fix,  V.  a  [i.  FIXED  ;  pp.  fixing,  fixed.]  To  make  fast, 
firm,  or  stable ;  to  fasten  ;  to  attach ;  to  stick ;  to  limit 
to  settle :  to  establish ;  to  direct  without  variation  ;  t« 
deprive  of  volatility  ;  to  transfix ;  to  withhold  from  mo- 
tion ;  to  render  liable.  —  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  order.  U.  S 

Fix,  V.  n.  To  settle  or  remain  permanently ;  to  become 
firm  ;  to  lose  fiutdity. 

Flx'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  fixed  or  made  stable.  Darwm. 

Fjx-A'TIQN,  71.  Act  of  fixing  ;  state  of  being  fixed  ;  stabil 
ity  ;  firmness;  want  of  volatility. 

FIXED,*  (ftxt  (yr  fix'ed)  p.  a.  Made  fast;  settleii 
firm;  stable;  not  volatile.  —  Fixed  air,  the  old  term  fni 
carbonic  acid.  —  Flzed  stars,  such  stars  as  always  retain 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  each  other.  —  Fixed  al- 
kalies, potassa  and  soda;  —  distinguished  from  ammonia, 
the  volatile  alkali. 

FIx'ED-Ly,  ad.  Certainly  ;  firmly  ;  steadfastly. 

FIx'ED-NJ^SS,  71.  State  of  being  fixed  ,  stability  ;  firmness 
solidity;  coherence;  steadiness. 

tF(X-"fD'i-Ty,  71.  Coherence  of  parts.  Boyle. 

FTx'i-TY,  n,  [fixite,  Fr.]  Coherence  of  parts ;  fixednem 
J^ewton. 

FIXT,  p.  from  Fix.  Sometimes  used  for  fixed.  See  Fix. 

PIxt'vue,  ^fixt'yrjr)  n.  A  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a 
house,  as  distinguished  from  a  movable ;  something  fixed 
or  mimovable. 

FIx'URE,  (f  ix'yyr)  n.  Position  ;  firmness.  Shak. 

FIz'gXg,  n  A  kind  of  harpoon  to  strike  fish.  —  Properly  a 
fishgig.  A  kind  of  firework  which  boys  make  up  in  pa- 
per :  —  a  gadding  flirt. 

Flz'ZLE    (  ^*  '^  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^°^^  ^^  hissing  noise;  to  hiss. 
FlXb'b|-lv»*  ad.  In  a  flabby  manner.  Dr.  Alien, 
FlXb'bj-n£ss,*  71.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  flabby. 

ScotL 
FlXb'bv,  a.    [fiabbe,  Teut.]    Lank  ;  flaccid  ;  soft  ;  loose  , 

wanting  substance  or  firmness. 
fFLA'BEL,  n.  [fiabellum,  L,]  A  fan.  Huloet. 
FlXb-i:l-la'tipn,*  ti.  The  act  of  fanning,  or  cooling  tiy 

use  of  the  fan.  Dunglison. 
Fla-b£l'lj-form,*  a.   (BoL)    Shaped  like  a  fan.   Buck- 

land. 
FlXb'ile,  a.  [fiabilis,  L.]  Subject  to  be  blown.  [R.] 
FlA^'vid,  (fl^k'sjd)  a.    [Aaccidus,  L.]    Weak;  limoer ; 

flagging;  not  full;  not  distended;  not  tense;  not  stiff; 

lax. 
FXi^-gtD'i-Ty,  71.  Laxity ;  limbemess ;  want  of  tension. 
FhX0'ill3-Ntsa,*  n.  The  state  of  being  flaccid.  Scott, 
FlXck']bt,*  71.  A  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  barrel.  Scott 
FlXg,  v.  71.  [fiaggheren,  old  Teut.]  [i.  flagged  ;  pp,  flu*- 

oiNo,  FLAGGED,]    To  hang  loose,  without  stiifness;  to 

grow  spiritless  or  dejected  ;  to  grow  feeble;  to  lose  vigor. 
FlXg,  v.  a.  To  let  fall,  or  suffer  to  droop.  —  [From  ^a^-,  a 

species  of  stone.]  To  lay  with  broad  stones, 
FIiXg,  Tt.  A  water  plant  with  a  bladed  leaf:  —  a  cloth  or  col- 

ors  borne  on  a  staff  as  a  military  or  naval  ensign : — a  broad 

flat  stone :  —  a  turf  pared  off  for  burning. 
FLXG'-BRddM,  71.  A  broom  for  sweeping  pavements. 
Fla-js-&l'i.4,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  twig  or  ^'oung  shoot.  Brandt 
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■lA(^'?l-lXnt,*  n  [Jla^e/Io,  L.]  pi.  flagellants.  One 
of  a.  sect  of  Gnrislians  that  arose  in  XtaJy  in  1200,  and 
that  maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation.   Brande. 

rLX(^'^L-LATE,  D.  a.  [i,  FLAOELLA.TEO  J  pj?    FLAOELLATINQ, 

FL.AGELLATED.J  To  Whip  OF  scourge.  CocksraTiu 
FlX(^-]5L-la'tipn,  71.  A  whipping;  a  scourging. 
Pl  v?£l'lj-f6rm,*  a.  (Bot.)   Resembling  a  whip-thong. 

P.  Cyc 
Fla-p^l' L^M^*  n.  [h.]  pi.  fl4-0Sl'lAj  (Bot.)  Aarail- 

ing  shoot  of  a  vine  ;  a  young  shoot.  Brande, 
FlX(^'ep-l£t,  (flij'9-l6t)  71.  (fiageoletj  Pr.j  A  small,  wood- 
en, musical  wind-instrument,  resembling  a  flute.  —  Often 

written  fiaireleL 
FlXg'-F£ath-^:r,*  n.  A  feather  of  a  bird»a  wing  next  to 

the  body.  Bootk. 
FlAg'«.|-n£ss,  71.  A  flaggy  state  ;  laxity ;  want  of  tension. 
FLiG'j&y,  a.  Relating  to  or  fUll  of  flags  :— weak  j  lax; 

limber  j  not  tense ;  insipid  ;  flabby. 
Fla-<^K"tiovs,  (fl^-jiah'i;iB)  a.    IfiagUius^  L.]    Wicked  ; 

villanousj  atrocious;  heinous ;  highly  criminal. 
FL4.-9l"Tioys-Ly,*  (rtj-jish'uis-le)  ad.  In  a  flagitious  man- 
ner. Bp.  Hall. 
Fla-(?1''tiovs-n£ss,  ffl^-jish'i^s-nSs)  n.  Wickedness. 
FlXg-'-Of-fi-cer,  Ti,  The  commander  of  a  squadron. 
FlXq-'qn,  n.  [Jlacan^  Fr.]  A  drinking  vessel  of  two  quarts. 
Fla'g-bjlnce,  71.  Flagrancy.  Bp.  Hall. 
Fla'gr^n-CY,  71.   Burning;  heat;  fire:  —  notoriousness  j 

glaring  impudence. 
Fla'gr^nt,  a.   [fiagraitsylj.'^    Ardent;  burning;  eager; 

glaring;  notorious;  flaming  into  notice. 
Fi.a-&rXn'te  S&l,'l6*  [L.]    While  the  war  is  raging; 

during  hostilities.  MacdimneL 
Flj^~&ran'  TE  De-jlIc' TOy*  [L.]  During  the  commission 

of  the  crime. 
FLA'aRANT-Ly,  od  In  a  flagrant  manner. 
FL.A'aR^N^T-iv£ss,^  n.  The  state  of  being  flagrant.  Scott. 
fFLA^GRATB,  V.  a.  To  bum  ;  to  injure  by  Are.  QremhiU. 
tFl^-GRA'TIPN,  71.  A  conflagration.  Lovelace. 
FlXg'-ShKp,  71.  The  ship  bearing  the  commander  of  a  fleet. 
FlXg'stXff,  71.  The  staff  on  which  the  flag  is  fixed. 
FlXg'stone,*  n.   A  flat,  smooth  stone  for  paving,  &c. 

BosweU. 
FlAg'-Worm,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  grub  bred  in  watery  places. 
Flail,  (flal)  n.   An  implement  for  threshing  grain  by 

hand. 
Flair,*  b.  n.    See  Flark.  Jish. 
FlAire,'''  n.  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind.  Hill. 
Flak,e,  71.  Any  thing  that  appears  loosely  held  together, 

like  a  flock  of  wool ;  a  scale  ;  a  stratum  ;  layer ;  film ; 

lamina ;  a  hurdle  or  pale  for  fencing. 
Flake,  v.  a.  [i.  flaked  ;  pp.  flakinq,  flaked.]  To  form 

ill  flakes,  layers,  or  loose  bodies. 
Flare,  v.  7U  To  break  into  lamins  or  loose  bodies. 
Flake'-white,*  n.  The  purest  white-lead.  Brande. 
FLA'Kf-N£ss,'^  7u  The  state  of  being  flaky.  Ash. 
FLA'Kf,  a.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  layers ;  laminated. 
FlXm,  n.  [fiim,  Icel.]  A  freak ;  a  whim ;  a  fancy  ;  a  false- 
hood ;  a  lie  ;  an  illusory  pretext. 
FlXm,  v.  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie ;  to  delude.  South. 
FlXm'bea  tr,  (flam'bo^  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  flambea  vx  ;  Eng. 

FLAMBEAUS,  (fla.m'boz)   A  toFcb ;  a  flame;  a  lighted 

torch. 
Flazoe,  71.  [fiammaj  L.]  A  blaze ;  inflammable  gas  in  a  state 

of  combustion,  aa  it  ascends  in  a  stream  from  a  burning 

body ;  Are ;  ardor  of  temper  or  imagination  ;  love. 
Flame,  v.  n,    [i.  flamed  ;  pp.   flaming,   flamed.]    To 

shine,  as  fire  ;  to  blaze ;  to  burn  with  emission  of  light ; 

to  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 
[Flame,  v.  a.  To  Inflame,  denser. 
Plame'-C6l-PR,  n.  The  color  of  flame.  B.  Jonsaiu 
Plame'-c6l-PREDj  (-kiil-urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  flame. 
Plame'-eyed,  (-id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  flame.  Q,uarles. 
Plame'less,  a.  Without  flame:  without  incense^ 

FLA'MENy  71.    [L.]  pi.  L.  FLXM'I-NElf;  Eng.  FLA'MEN?. 

One  of  an  order  of  priests  in  ancient  Rome  ;  a  priest. 

Pla-mIn'e-oDs,*  a.  Same  as ^7ni7iicai.  More. 

Plam'jng,  n.  The  act  of  bursting  out  in  flames. 

PLAM'lNG,*if.  a.  Emitting  a  flame ;  blazing;  flagrant 

Plam'|NG-L¥,  ad.  Radiantly;  most  brightly.  Cotgrave. 

Fla-mIn'go,  71.;  pi.  FL*-MtN'GOE§.  A  bird  of  a  flame- 
color  ;  a  genus  of  birds. 

Fl^-min'j-c^l,  a.  [^ATTieTi,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  flamen. 
MiUon. 

PlXm-m^bIl^i-TV,  71.  Inflammability.  Brovme. 

PlXm'm^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  inflamed  ;  inflammable. 
Smart, 

fFLAM-MA'Tl<?N,  71,  The  act  of  setting  on  fire.  Brovme, 

PlXm'me-oDs,  a.  Consisting  of  flame,  or  like  flame. 

Plam-m/f'er-oOs,  a.  Producing  flame,  [r,] 

PLAM-Mtv'(?-MODs,  a.  Vomiting  out  flame.  [R.] 

FlA'MV,  fl.  Burning;  blazing;  like  flame. 

PlXnch,*  71.  A  part  in  any  piece  of  mechanism  which  is 
screwed  to  something  else ;  a  rim,  projecting  piece,  or 
table ;  a  flange.  Francis 


fFLXNG,  t.  from  Fling.  Flung.  See  Fnira. 

FlXn^e,"*"  71.  A  ledge  or  rim  raised  on  a  rail,  or  on  the  tlTi 
of  a  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  thfi  wheel  with 
in  certain  limits,  or  for  preventing  it  from  running  ofl 

the  rail.  Brande. 

FlXnk,  (flangk)  7i.  [^onc,  Fr.]  The  part  of  the  side  of  a 
quadruped  near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  man,  the  latera 
part  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  side  of  a  building ;  the  side 
of  an  army  or  fleet ;  that  part  of  the  bastion  wliich  reachet 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face  ;  the  part  of  any  body  thai 
adjoins  the  front ;  the  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  that  receives  the  Impulse. 

FlXnk,  v.  a.  \L  flanked;  pp.  flanking,  flanked.]  Tg 
attack  the  side  of  a  battalion  or  fleet ;  to  be  posted  so  aa 
to  overlook  or  command  any  pass  on  the  side ;  to  secur* 
on  the  side. 

FlXnk,  v.  n.  To  border;  to  touch.  Butler. 

FlXnk'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  flanks  ;  a  fortification 
jutting  out  so  as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assailing 
body.  [ways 

FlXnk':?R,  v.  o.  To  defend  by  flankers ;  to  attack  side- 

FlXnks,*  71.  pi.  A  wrench  or  any  other  injury  in  the  back 
of  a  horse.  Orabb. 

FlXn'n^l,  71.  [gwlanenj  Welsh.]  A  soft,  nappy,  woolleo 
cloth. 

FlXnt,  v.  n.  See  Flaunt. 

FlXp,  71.  [fiabbe^  Teut.]  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and 
loose  ;  the  motion  of  a  flap,  or  the  noise  U  makes ;  a  fold 
or  leaf  attached  to  a  window-shutter:  —  a  disease  in 
horses. 

FlXp,  v.  a.  [i.  FLAPPED  ;  pp.  FLAPPING,  FLAPPED.]  To  beat 
with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or 
noise. 

FlXp,  v.  n.  To  ply  the  wings  with  noise ;  to  faU  with  flapa 
or  broad  parts  depending. 

FlXp'drXg-qn,  71.  A  play  in  which  sweetmeats  in  flame 
are  snatched  out  of  burning  brandy. 

FlXp'drXg-qn,  v.  a.  To  swallow  ;  to  devour.  Shale 

FlXp'-eared,  (flap'erd)  a.  Having  loose  and  broad  ears 

FlXp'jXck,  71.  A  sort  of  broad,  flat  pancake,  or  an  appio 
puff.  Shak. 

FlXp'-moOthed,  (fl^ip'mijuthd)  a.  Having  loose  lips.  Shak 

FlAp'per,  n.  He  or  that  which  flaps ;  a  fan  or  flap. 

FlAre,  V,  a.  [Jledereny  D.]  [i.  flabeo  ;  pp.  FLAainu, 
FLARED,]  To  give  a  glaring,  unsteady  light ;  to  glitter;  to 
be  in  too  much  light ;  to  flutter  with  a  splendid  show. 

FlXre,*  71.  An  unsteady,  broad,  oflensive  light  or  blaze. 
Smart. 

FlAre,*  v.  71.  To  hang  over,  as  a  ship; — to  open,  widen- 
ing outward.  Crabh. 

FlA.R'JHG,*j)  a.  Emitting  an  unsteady,  broad  light;  glar* 
ing;  glittering;  tawdry;  gaudy;  widening  outward  in 
opening. 

FlXsh,  71.  [0Aiif.]  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze ;  sud- 
den burst  of  wit  or  merriment ;  a  short,  transient  state , 
that  which  has  the  effect  of  a  flash ;  any  little  pool ;  a 
sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river  to  raise  the  water :  — 
cant  language,  such  as  is  used  by  thieves,  g>'psies,  &c. 

FLXsn,'U.71.  [i.  FLASHED  ;  pp.  FLASHING,  FLASHED.]  To  ex- 
hibit a  quick  and  transient  flame ;  to  burst  out  into  a 
flame ;  to  emit  a  sudden  light ;  to  exhibit  ready  wit. 

FlXsh,  v.  a.  To  strike  or  throw  up,  as  water  ;  to  throw  or 
reflect,  as  light  on  the  eyes  or  mind. 

FlXsh,*  a.  Vile  ;  low  ;  vulgar.  —  Flash  language^  language 
spoken  by  felons,  thieves,  knaves,  and  vagabonds.  Orost 

FlXsh'eRj  71.  He  or  that  which  flashes;  a  slmllow  wit. 

FlXsh'-HoOse,*  71.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and 
knaves,  and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  received.  P.  Cye. 

FlXsu'I-LV,  a(2.  In  a  flashy  manner  ;  with  empty  show. 

FLXsH'j-NJi:ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  flasliy.  Scott. 

FlXsh'jkg,*  71.  The  act  of  blazing;  a  sudden  burst.— 
(.^rch.)  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal  let  into  the  jointa 
of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  gutters,  &c.  Brande. 

FlXsh'v,  a.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  gay  ;  showy ;  empty  , 
not  solid  ;  insipid  ;  vapid  ;  dashing. 

Fl  iSK,  71.  [Jiasqae,  Fr.]  A  bottle  ;  a  vessel ;  a  powder-horn 

FlXsk'et,^.  a  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served  ;  a  long 
shallow  basket. 

FlXt,  a.  [p/at,  Fr.]  Level ;  horizontal ;  smooth  ;  fallen  , 
not  erect ;  even  with  the  ground  ;  lying  prostrate  ;  plain  : 
downright;  peremptory  ;  depressed  ,  insipid  ;  vapid  ;  spir 
itless;  dull;  tasteless.  —  {Mas.)  Not  acute ;  not  sharp  — 
It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  "^at-roofed." 

FlXt,  71.  A  level ;  an  extended  plain  ;  even  ground ;  a 
smooth,  low  ground,  exposed  to  inundations  ;  a  shallow 
that  part  of  any  thing  which  is  flat ;  a  surf.ice  without 
prominences.  —  In  cant  language,  a  foolish  fvjllow,  a  aim 
pleton.  Potter.  —  (Mits.)  A  tone  depressed  half  a  ncte  be- 
low a  natural  one ;  a  character  indicating  depression. 

FlXt,  u.  a.  To  level;  to  flatten.  Bacon,  [a.] 

FlXt.  v.  n.  To  grow  flal ;  to  flatten.   Temple. 

FlXt'-b6t-TPMED,  (flat'b5t-t9md)  a.  Having  a  flat  lottom 

FlXt'cXp,*  71.  A  London  shopkeeper.  Marston. 

FlXt'fIsh,*  7u  A  fish  that  swims  on  its  side-  Branie. 
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FlXt'-hEad,*  or  FlXt'-h£aD-ed,*  a.  Having  a  flat 
hear!.  Clarice. 

Pla'tile,*  o.    nconatant ;  changing  with  the  wind.  Scott. 

Fla'tive,  a.  lJlatu3,  L.]  Producing  wind;  flatulent. 
Bi-ewer.  [tl.] 

PlXt'lOng,  ad.  Flatwise;  not  edgewise.  SkaJc 

FlXt'lv,  ad.  In  a  flat  manner  ;  dully  ;  peremptorily. 

FlXt'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  flat  j  evenness ; 
insipidity;  vapidness;  dulness. 

Fi.Xt'-no§ed,  (-nozd)  a.  Having  a  flat  nose.  Burton. 

FlXt'-r6ofed.*  (fllt'r6ft)  a.  Having  a  flat  roof.  Salmon 

FlXt'ten,  (flat'tn)  V.  a.  [i.  flattened  ;  pp.  flattentkg, 
j-LATTENED.]  To  maks  even  or  level;  to  beat  down;  to 
lay  flat ;  to  make  vapid;  to  depress.  — (JVaiit.)  To  fiatteii 
a  sailf  to  extend  it  fore  and  aft.  — (Mus.)  To  make  the 
tone  less  sharp. 

PlXt'ten,  (flat'tn)  v.  n.  To  grow  even,  level,  flat,  or  dull. 

FlXt'ter,  }u  He  or  that  which  makes  flat. 

FIiXt'ter,  v.  a.  [flatter^  Fr.]  [i.  flattered  ;  pp.  flatter- 
ing, FLATTERED.]  To  sootllB  wlth  praJses  ;  togratify  with 
servile  obsequiousness ;  to  compliment ;  to  praise  falsely ; 
to  please  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  raise  false  hopes. 

PlXt'ter-er,  n.  One  who  flatters  ;  a  fawner. 

FlXt'tje:r-Tng,*  p.  a.  Bestowing  flattery  ;  exciting  hope. 

FlXt'ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.  Bale. 

FlAt'ter-y,  n.  False,  venal,  or  insincere  praise  ;  obsequi- 
ousness; adulation. 

FlXt'ting,*  71.  A  mode  of  painting  in  which  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  commonly  used,  chiefly  for  in-door  work. 
Francis. 

FlXt't;sh,  a.  Somewhat  flat  -,  approaching  to  flatness. 

FlXt'v-l£nce,*  7i.  Windiness;  flatulency.  Oood. 

FlXt'v-l£n-cVj  w.  Stale  of  being  flatulent ;  windiness. 

Fi.Xt'V-l£nt,  a.  [fiatulentas,  L.]  Affected  with  wind  in 
the  stomach  ;  turgid  with  air ;  windy  ;  empty;  vain  ;  puffy. 

IFi-Xt-v-os'i-ty,  n.  Windiness.  Bacon. 

fFLXT'u-oOs,  a.  Windy;  full  of  wind.  Bacon. 

Fla'  Tf/s^  n.  [L.]  Wind  gathered  in  the  body ;  flatulency ; 
a  breath  ;  a  puif.  Clarke. 

FlXt'wi^e,  a.  With  the  flat  side  down  ;  not  edgewise. 

IFlXuwt,  (flant)  [flint,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  JVb.;  fl^Lwnt,  P. 
E. ;  fliwnt  or  flint,  if.]  v,  n,  [i.  flaunted  ;  pp.  flaunt- 
ing, FLAUNTED.]  To  make  an  ostentatious  show  in  ap- 
parel; to  flutter;  to  show  impudence. 

(JFlXunt,  (flint)  71.  Any  thing  airy  and  showy ;  display ;  a 
brag. 

IFlXunt'er,*  ji.  One  who  flaunts.  Warburton. 
FlSunt'Jng,*  p.  a.  Making  a  show  of  finery ;  fluttering. 
'r.Au'TjST,*7i.  [fiauto,  It.]  A  player  on  the  flute  j  a  flutist. 
Smart. 

Fl.A'vpR,  71.  Ifiair^  Fr.]  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste  ;  rel 
ish  }  savor  ;  taste. 

Fla  vqred,  (fla;'v9rd)  a.  Having  a  fine  taste.  Dyer. 

FLA'vpR-LiSss,*  a.  Destitute  of  flavor.  Scott. 

Fla'vqr-oDs,  a.  Having  flavor;  delightful  to  the  palate. 

tFLA'voys,  a.  [fiavusy  h.]  Yellow.  Smith. 

FIjAw,  tu  i<pXdM.]  A  cracK  ;  a  breach  ;  a  blemish  ;  a  spot ; 
a  speck  ;  a  fault ;  a  defect;  a  tumult.  —  (JVaut.)  A  sudden 
breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 

FlAw,  v.  a.  [i.  FLAWED  ;  pp.  flawing,  flawed.]  To 
break  ;  to  crack  ;  to  violate- 

PlAw'less,  a.  Without  cracks  ;  without  flaws. 

FlAwn,  n.  Ifian,  Fr.J  A  custard  ;  a  pudding  or  pie.  Tasser. 

fFLAw'TER,  V.  a.  To  scrape  or  pair  a  skin.  Aiiisworth. 

FlAw'V,  a.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  defective. 

Fi*Xx,  Tu  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  finest  thread  is 
made ;  the  fibres  of  flax  prepared  for  spinning. 

FlXx'-Comb,  (flaks'kom)  n.  An  instrument  with  wiiich 
the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 

FlXx'-Dr£ss-er,  Ti.  One  who  prepares  flax  for  the  spin- 
ner 

PlXx'en,  (flSk'sn)  a.  Made  of  flax ;  fair  and  long  like  flax. 

FlXx'weed,  71.  A  plant.  [Shak. 

FIjXx'-W£nch,*  n.  A  female  who  spins  flax ;  a  prostitute. 

FlXx'v,  a.  Of  a  light  color ;  flaxen.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

Flay,  (fla)  V.  a.  [fiaa^  Icelandic]  [i.  flayed  ;  pp.  flay- 
ing, FLATED.]  To  Strip  or  take  off  the  skin ;  to  skin. 

Flay'er,  (fla'er)  ti.  One  who  flays.  Sherwood. 

FIjEA,  (fle)  n.  A  small,  bloodsucking  insect,  remarkable  for 
its  agility  in  leaping. 

Flea,  (fle)  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 

Flea-bane,  71.  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  species;  horse- 
weed  ;  butterweed  ;  spikenard ;  daisy. 

Plea'-Bee-TLE,*  n.  An  insect  destructive  to  cucumbers. 
Farm,  Ency. 

Flea'-Bite,  n.  The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flee. 

Flea'-Bit-ing  ,  71.  A  flea-bite ;  a  small  hurt. 

Flea'-bIt-ten,  (flS'bit-tn)  a.  Stung  by  tleas  ;  mean. 

Fleak,  n.  [fioccus,  L.]  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
More.  A  grate,  hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of  parts  laid 
transverse. 

FiiEAK'jNG,*  71.  A  gauze-like  covering  of  reeds,  over  which 
the  main  covering  is  laid,  in  thatching  houses.  Loudon. 

Fleam,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  bleed  cattle ;  a  lance. 


Flea'wort  (fle'wUrt)  71.  A  genus  of  plantu 
FLEpjffH,*  (flash)  n.  [Fr.l  {Fart )  A  simple  redan,  usuaL 

constructed  at  the  foot  of  a  glacis.  Brande. 
Fl£ch,  v.  o.  [jieck.  Germ.]  To  spot ;  to  streak  \  to  dapple 

Shak.  [R.] — Fledced  cattle,  spotted  or  red  and  white  catt  6 

Loudon. 
fFLtcK'ER,  V.  a.  To  spot ;  to  mark  ;  to  fleck. 
FlEc'TIQN,  It.  [JlectiOj  L.]  Act  or  power  of  bending.  Smit\ 
Fl£c'tqr,  7Z.  (.^naL)  A  muscle,  called  alaojiexor. 
Fl£d,  L  &.  p  from  Flee.  See  Flee. 
fPLfiDf^E,  a.    [fiedereii,  D  ]   Full-feathered  ;  able  to  fly. 

fledged.  MiUon. 

FLED^E,  v.  a.    {i.  PLEDGED  ;  pp.    FLEDGING,  FLiriQBO  ]   1" 

furnish  with  wings  ;  to  supply  with  faather»' 
Fl£i»^ed,*  (flejd)p.  a.  Furnished  with  feathtrsL 
FlEd^'lixg,'''  7^.  A  young  bird  newly  fledged.  Month.  Rjo 
Flee,  v.  n.  [i.  fled  ;  pp.  fleeing,  fled.]  To  run  ;  to  bast 

en  away ;  to  run  from  danger ;  to  have  recourse  to  shelter 
Flee,*  v.  a.  To  shun  ;  to  run  from  ;  to  escape.  Ash. 
Fleece,  n.  The  wool  shorn  from  one  sheep. 
Fleece,  v.  a.  \i.  fleeced;  pp.  fleecing,  fleeced.]  Tc 

clip  the  fleece  of;  to  strip ;  to  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is  robbed 

of  his  wool ;  to  spread  over  as  with  wool. 
Fleeced,  (flest)  a.  Having  a  fleece;  plundered.  Spender 
Fleece'less,*  a.  Having  no  fleece.  Dr.  Allen. 
Flee'cer,  n.  One  who  fleeces  or  plunders. 
Fleece'wool,*  (-wfil)  n.  Woo!  that  is  shorn  from  the 

sheep.  Booth. 
FLEExy,  a.  Woolly;  covered  with  wool ;  pale. 
Fleer,  v.  n.   [fiyraj  Icelandic]    [i.  fleered;  pp.  flees 

iNG,  FLEERED.]  To  mock  ;  to  gibe;  to  jest  with  insulti 

to  leer ;  to  grin. 
Fleer,  v.  a.  To  mock ;  to  flout.  Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 
Fle£R,  n.  Mockery  ;  a  deceitful  grin  of  civility 
Fle'er,*  n.  One  who  flees.  Bemers. 
Fleer'er,  n.  One  who  fleers ;  a  mocker. 
Fleet,  Fleot,  Flot,  are  all  derived  from  the  Saxon 

fleet.,  which  signifies  a  bay  or  gulf.  Gibson. 
FLEiiT,  71.  A  company  of  ships  of  war;  a  company  of  mer* 

chant  ships  or  vessels  ;  a  detachment  from  a  navy  ;  a  navy 
fFLEET,  n.  A  creek ;  an  inlet  of  water.  Mortimer. 
Fleet,  a.  Swift  of  pace  ;  quick  ;  nimble  ;  active,  [f  Light, 

thin  ;  skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer.'] 
Fleet,  D.  n.  [i.  fleeted;  pp.  fleeting,  fleeted.]  To  fly 

swiftly  ;  to  vanish  ;  to  be  in  a  tran.sient  state  ;  to  flit. 
Fleet,  v.  a.  To  skim,  as  water  or  milk;  to  pass  away 

lightly. 
Fleet'-FOOT,  (flet'fat)  a.  Swift  of  foot.  Shdc 
Fleet'-foot-?d,*  (-iUt'gd)  a.  Swift  of  foot;  runnini 

fast.  Savage. 
Fleet'xng,*  p.  a.  Passing  away  rapidly ;  flying  swiftly  i 

temporary  ;  transient ;  transitory. 
Fleet'ing-Dish,  n.  A  skimming  bowl.  [Local.] 
FLEET'iiV,  ad.  Swiftly  ;  nimbly  ;  with  fleetness. 
Fleet'ness,  n.  Swiftness  ;  nimbleness  ;  celerity. 
FL3!et'-wInged,*  (-wingd)  o.  Swift  on  the  wing.  Drayton 
Fl^gm,  n.   See  Phlegm. 
FlILm,*  n.  A  fleam.  Akerman.  See  Fleam. 
Fl£m'ing,  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Flanders. 
FL^M'isH,  a.  Relating  to  Flanders  or  the  Flemings. 
Fl£sh,  71.  The  muscular  part,  or  the  softer  solids,  of  an  an 

imal  body,  as  distinguished  from  bones  and  fluids  ;  animal 

food,  distinguished  from  vegetables  ;  animal  food,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fish  :  —  in  fruit,  the  part  fit  to  be  eaten :  — 

the  human  race ;  animal  nature  ;  carnality  ;  a  carnal  state  j 

animal  nature,  as  opposed  to  spirit. 
Fl£sh,  v.  a.    [i.  FLE9HED  ;  pp.  fleshing,  flrshed.]    To 

initiate  or  to  give  a  taste  of;  to  glut ;  to  satiate.  Shak. 
FLtesH'-BRdTH,  n.  Broth  made  by  decocting  flesh. 
Fl£sh'-Br&sh,  Tt.  A  brush  to  rub  the  flesh  with.  Clieyne 
Pl£sh'-C6l-PR,  (flesh'kul-ar)  ti.  The  color  of  flesh. 
Fl£sh'-c6l-PRED,*  (flesh^kiil-urd)  a.  Having  the  color  o' 

flesh.  Pennant. 
Fl£sh'-Di-et,  71.  Food  consisting  of  flesh.  Coventry. 
Flashed,  (flSsht)  a.  Fat;  having  abundance  of  flesh. 
Fl£sh'-Fly,  n,  a  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh.  Raij. 
fFLEsH'FOL,  a.  Plump;  fat.  HaloeU 
Fl£sh'-Hook,  (-hak)  n.  A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from  a  po< 
Fl£sh')-n£ss,  7t.  Plumpness;  fulness;  fatness.  Milton, 
Fl£sh'les3,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh  ;  lean. 
FLiiSH'Lj-Nfiss,  n.   The  state  of  being  fleshly.  A^chain. 
■(■Fl£3h'ling,  71,  One  devoted  to  the  flesh  or  to  the  world. 
FlSsh'lv,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  ot  flesh  ;  corpoiea! : 

carnal;  animal;  not  vegetable;  human;  not  celestial; 

not  spiritual  ;  full  of  flesh. 
FLfisH'Ly-MiND-:^D,*  a.   Addicted  to  sensual  pleasures 

Burton 
Fl£sh'-M£AT,  n.  Animal  food  ;  the  flesh  of  animals  for 

food. 
Fl£sh'ment,  71.  Eagerness  gained  by  a  successful  initia- 
tion. SJiak. 
FL£sH'M6N-.e-ER,  (flSsh'mung-ger)  n.  One  who  deals  ip 

flesh  ;  a  pimp.  Shak. 
Fl£3H'p5t,  7t.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  co<  ked. 
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Fl£sh  lU  Jkb,  X.  A  tremor  of  the  body.  B.  Jommu 

rL£3H'v,  a.  Full  of  flesh  ;  fat ;  pulpoua  ;  plump. 
Vl^ltTj  f.  from  Fleet.  Fleeted.  See  Fleet.  Mortimer. 

fPLfeTcll,  V.  a.  [Jlichej  Fr.]  To  feather,  aa  an  arrow.  War- 
burton. 

fFLETcu'^R,  n.  [fidchiert  Fr.J  A  manufacturer  of  bows  and 
arrows. 

FlEtz,-*  a.  (Min.  &,  Qeot.)  Applied  to  secondary  strata,  or 
formations  of  rocka  which  appear  in  beds,  more  nearly 
horizontal  than  transition  rocks.  Brande. 

FLEUR-DE-Lia,  (fliir'de-leO  n.  fFr.]  In  blazonry,  a  flower 
which  resembles  an  iris ;  in  old  English  called  Jloioer-de- 
luce.  See  Flower-de-Lucb. 

Flew,  (flu)  i.  from  Fly.  See  Fly. 

Flew,  (flu)  n.  The  chaps  of  a  hound.  Hanmar. 

Flewed,  (flud)  a.  Chapped  ;  mouthed.  Skak. 

PLfix-Xw'j-MOOs,  a.  [JlexatumuSf  L.]  Of  pliant  mind. 
Howell. 

FL£x-i-BtL'l-Ty,  7u  The  quality  of  being  flexible  ;  pliancy  ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  compliance. 

Fl£x'i-ble,  a.  [JlexibUiSj  h.)  That  maybe  bent;  pliant  j 
not  stiff;  not  rigid  J  not  inexorable ;  complying;  supple; 
ductile. 

PLfiX'l-BLE-Nfess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flexible  j  flexi- 
bility; easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliancy;  ductility. 

Fl£x'i-bL¥,*  ad.  In  a  flexible  manner.  Dr.  Mien. 

FLfix'iLE,  a.  [fiexUis.  Jj.}  Pliant;  easily  bent;  flexible. 

FLfix'ipN,  (flgk'shun)  n.  The  act  of  bending ;  a  fold  ;  a 
double;  a  bending;  a  turn. 

Fi,£x'qRj  n.  [L.]  (jSTuzt.)  The  muscle  that  bends  the  part 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  fiector. 

Fl.£x'v-oaE,*  o.  (BoL)  Wavy;  having  flexures.  P.  Cijc. 

Fl£x'v-oDs,  (flSk'shy-tis)  a.  [jtexitosus,  L.]  Winding  ;  tor 
tuouB  ;  bending  ;  flexuose. 

FlEx'vre,  (fleks'yur)R.  [^ezura,  L.]  Actof  bending  ;  part 
bent;  joint. 

FlIb'  i^s-TTER',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  pirate.  JodreU, 

FlIck,  n.  See  Flitch. 

FlIck'er,  V,  n,  [Jliffherenj  D.]  [i.  flickered  ;  pp.  flice- 
ering,  flickered.J  To  flutter;  to  move,  as  the  wings, 
without  flying ;  to  fluctuate,  aa  flame. 

PlAcK'^R-iNGf*  11,  A  fluttering,  unsteady  motion.  Byron. 

FlAcK'ER-lltQj*  p.  a.  Having  a  fluttering,  unsteady  mo- 
tion. 

FLlCK^i^R-MOOSE,  71.  A  bat.  B.  JonsoTi. 

FliI':^B,  n.  One  who  flies ;  a  runaway ;  the  fly  of  a  ma- 
chine. See  Fly.  — pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind ;  a  straight 
row  of  steps  or  stairs. 

Flight^  (flit)  ti.  The  act  of  flying;  a  fleeing  from  danger; 
volitation  ;  removal  by  means  of  wings ;  a  flock  of  birds  ; 
the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season  ;  a  volley  ;  a  show- 
er ;  the  space  passed  by  flying  ;  a  space  in  ascending  by 
stairs  ;  a  series  of  steps  or  stairs :  —  heat  of  imagination  ; 
sally  of  the  soul;  excursion  on  the  wing:  —  glume,  as  of 
oats.  Loudon. 

Fli&ht'ed,  (flit'ed)  fl.  Taking  flight;  flying. 

Pi.iftHT'1-Nfiss,  (fli't^-nes)  n.  The  state  of  being  flighty ; 
levity  ;  lightness  ;  giddiness ;  volatility. 

FlTght'-Sh6t,  (flit'shSt)?!.  The  distance  which  an  arrow 
may  fly.  Leland. 

PlilGHT'y,  (fli'te)  a.  [fFleeting;  swift.  Shak.]  Wild ;  of 
disordered  mind  or  imagination ;  extravagant  in  fancy ; 
volatile  J  giddy. 

FlIm'flAM,  n.  [Jlim,  Icel.]  A  freak  ;  a  whim ;  a  trick  ;  a 
cheat.  Beawnu  ^  Fl. 

Fl1m'^i-h£ss,  n.  State  of  being  flimsy.  ShcTistone. 

FlKm'i^Vi  f"  Weak ;  feeble ;  mean  ;  light ;  superficial ;  shal- 
low ;  without  force. 

FlINCH,  V.  n.  \i.  flinched;  ;ip.  FLiNCHirfo,  flinched.] 
To  shrink  through  want  of  power  or  resolution  to  en- 
counter; to  shrink  ;  to  yield  ;  to  fail. 

PlTncu'er,  n.  One  who  flinches. 

FlIhch'JNG-j'tl  The  act  of  yielding  or  shrinking.  ThcIot. 

FLtN'DERr-nioOsE,  n.  A  bat ;  flickermouse  ;  flitterihjuse. 

FLtN'D]^R^,  lupl.  Shreds ;  splinters ;  broken  pieces.  Brock- 
UL 

Fxi'NG,o.  a.  [fimgajSu.]  [i.  flung;  pp.  flinging,  flung.] 
To  cast  from  the  hand  ;  to  throw  ;  to  dart ;  to  scatter  ;  to 
drive  by  violence.  —  Tofiing  auiai/,  to  eject;  to  dismiss. 
—  To  fiing  down,  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin. —  ToJUng  offj  to 
baffle  in  the  chase. 

PlIng,  v.  n.  To  flounce ;  to  wince  ;  to  fly  into  violent  and 
irregular  motions.  —  Tofiing  out,  to  grow  unruly.  Sfiak. 

PUng.  n.  A  throw  ;  a  cast ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

PlilNG%R,  n.  One  who  flings. 

FlInt,  n.  A  hard,  sUicious  stone  ;  a  sub-species  of  quartz, 
which  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  glass ; 
a  stone  for  striking  fire ;  any  thing  proverbially  hard. 

FUn't^R?,  n.  p^  Same  as  Jlinders.  Todd,  [Vulgar.] 

FlInt'-heXrt,  a.  Flint-hearted.  Shak.  [R.] 

FlInt'-heart-ed,  a.  Having  a  hard  heart ;  cruel.  Shak. 

PLINT'I-N£ss,*7t.  The  quality  of  being  flinty.  Beaum.^  Fl. 

*'LiNT'-STOME,*n.  A  silicious  stone  ;  flint.  Bailey. 

PlInt'V,  o.  Made  of  flint;  like  flint;  hard;  cruel. 


FiiTp.  n.  A  liquor  made  of  beer,  spirit   ind  suga 
FLiP'DdG,''' n.  An  Lon  used,  when  htated,  to  warm  flip 

Smart. 
FlIp'flXp,*  n.  The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  sometliin| 

flat  and  loose.  Johnson* 
FlIp'flXp,*  ad.  With  the  repeated  stroke  and  noise  of 

something  broad  and  loose.  Johnson. 
FLlp'PAN-nY,n.  (Quality  of  being  flippant;  pertness  ;  brisk 

folly  ■ 
FlIp'pant,  a.  Nimble  of  speech ;  pert ;  talkative;  waggish 
FLiP'piNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  flippant  manner. 
FlIp'pant-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  flippant.  .Ssh. 

FlI'RT,  v.  a.  [i.  FLIRTED  ;  pp.  FLIRTING,  FLIRTED.]  To  thrOW 

with  a  quicK  motion  ;  to  blurt ;  to  move  with  quickness. 
Flirt,  v.  n.  To  run  about  perpetually ;  to  be  unsteady  and 

fluttering;  to  act  with  a  kind  of  coquetry 
Fi,'(RT,  n.   A  quick  motion.  AddisoTi.   A  sudden  trick  ;  a 

jeer.  B.  Jon-aon.   A  pert  girl ;  a  coquette. 
tPli^RT,  a.  Pert ;  wanton.  ShaJt. 
FlIir^ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  flirting;  coquetry;  an  eflbrt  la 

attract  notice 
PLYRT'<j^!fLIi,*  n.  A  flirting  woman  ;  a  harlot.  Shak. 
Flirt 'i-jsIg,*  n.   A  wanton,  or  wild,  flirting  girl.    Orcf€ 
FLiRT'iNG,*p.  a   Acting  the  part  of,  or  resenb  ing,  a  flirt 
FlIt,  b.  n.    \i.  flitted;  pp.  flitting,  flitted.]    To  flli 

away  ;  to  move ;  to  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing 
fFL^T,  V.  a.  Tn  dispossess.  Chaucer. 
IFlIt,  a.  Swifl.  Spenser. 
FlItch,  71.  The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 
FLJTE,  v.  n.  To  scold  ;  to  brawl.  Brocketu  [Local,  Eng.| 
JFlIt't^R,  v.  n.  To  flutter.   Chaucer. 
FlIt't^r,  71.  A  rag  ;  a  tatter ;  fritter.  Aubrey. 
FlIt'ter-moOse,   n.     The  bat;  flickermouse;  fiindei 

mouse.  Middleton. 
fFLlT'Tl-Nfiss,  71.  Unsteadiness  ;  lightness.  Bp.  Hopkina. 
FlIt'ting,  n.  A  quick  motion — [f  A  wandering ;  an  ex 

ror;  removal.  Grose.'] 
fFLlT'TV,  a.  Unstable.  More. 
JFLix,  71.  Down  ;  ftir;  soft  hair  ;  a  flux.  JOyden. 
FlTx'weed,  71.  A  species  of  water-cress, 
fFLO,  71.  An  arrow.   Chaucer. 
Float,  (flot)  v.  n.  \i.  floated;  pp.  floating,  floated 

To  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  to  move  as  on  9 

fluid. 
Float,  (flat)  v.  a.  To  cover  with  water.  Dryden. 
Float,  ti.  The  act  of  flowing ;  something  that  floats,  as  a 

raft  of  timber;  the  cork  or  quill  of  an  angler's  line  ;  a 

wave. 
Float'aoe,*  71.  See  Flotage. 
Float'-Board,*  71.   A  board  fixed  to  the  rim  or  circum 

ference  of  a  water-wheel,  which  receives  the  impulse  oi 

the  stream,  and  puts  the  wheel  in  motion.  Francis. 
Float'er,  71.  One  who  floats  or  sails. 
Float'jng,  71.  Act  of  being  conveyed  by  the  stream. 
Float'ing,*  p.  a.    Swimming  on    the    surface   of  tb« 

water. 
Float'inq-BrIdge,*  71.  A  bridge  formed  of  beams  of 

timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or  pieca 

of  water ;  a  bridge  formed  of  a  series  of  boats ;  a  kind 

of  ferry-boat.  Francis. 
Float'-Stone,*  71.  (jMi7i.)  A  light,  porous  variety  of  flint. 

Brande. 
Ploat'v,  a._Buoyant  and  swimming  on  the  surface. 
FlSc-^jl-la'tiqn,*  ji.  (Med.)  Act  of  picking  the  bed- 
clothes :  —  an   alarming    symptom    in    acute    diseasea 

Brande. 
Fl6c-c5se',*  a.  Woolly;  of  woolly  appearance.  P.  Cyc 
FL6c'cv-L£NT,*fl.  Having  many  tufts,  locks,  or  flocks 

Booth, 
Fl6c'cvSj*  n.;  pi.  TL^c'pT.  {Anat.  &  Bot.)  A  tuft  of 

flaccid  hairs;  a  woolly  filament.  Brande. 
Fl6ck,  71.  A  company,  usually  of  birds,  sheep,  or  beasts 

a  company  of  sheep,  distinguished  from  herds ,-  a  lock  of 
-wooL 
Fl6ck,  v.  n.  [i.  flocked;  pp.   flocking,  flocked.]  To 

come  together  in  flocks;  to  gather  in  crowds  or  large 

numbers. 
Pl6ck'-B£d,*  n.    A  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of 

wool.  Pope. 
tFLficK'Lv,  ad.  In  a  body ;  in  a  heap,  Huloet. 
Fl5ck'y,*  a.  Having  flocks  or  locks.  Kirby. 
Floe,*  n.  A  mass  of  floating  ice,  or  a  body  of  ic*  driven 

upon  the  shore.  Parry. 
Plcetz,*  (flets)  a.  (Min.  &  OeoL)  See  Fletz. 
FLdG,  V.   a.  [na^niTTi,  L.]    [i.   flogged  ;  pp.   FLOCGiifa, 

flogged.]  to  lash  ;  to  whip  ;  to  beat.  Swift. 
Fl6g'ser,*  n.  One  who  flogs.  Booth. 
FL5G'j©iNG,*7i.  A  whipping;  a  beating.  Ed.  Rev, 
tFL5NG,  oldp.  from  Flinff.  Flung.  See  Fung. 
Fl6oi>,  (flud)  71.  A  great  flow  of  water;  the  sea  ;  a  rivei 

a  deluge;  an  inundation  ;  flow;  flux;  the  swelling  of  a 

river  by  rain ;  the  general  deluge ;  catamenia 
Pl6od,  (flud)  V.  a.  \i.  FLOODED  ;  pp.  flooding,  flooded. 

To  deluge  ;  to  cover  with  waters.  Mortimer. 
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^lScd'er,*  (flfid'^r)  n.  One  who  fl  ;Dds  or  irrigates.  io«- 

ilvn. 

*'l5od'&ate,  (fliid'gat)  n.  A  gat«  .o  stop  or  let  out 
water ;  a  passage  for  water ;  avenue 

'''LdoD'JNG,*  ?i.  An  overflowing  j  an  excessive  discharge 
from  the  uterus.  Smart. 

FLfioD'MARK,  (flud'mark)  n.  High-water  mark  j  the  mark 
which  the  sea  makes  on  the  shore  at  flowing  water,  and 
the  liighest  tide. 

Pl66k,  ru  [yjiug.  Germ.]  See  Fluke,  and  Flowk. 

FlSok'ing,*  n..  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a  load  or 
vein  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain  or  fissure.  Smart. 

pLdoK'y,*  a.  Furnished  with  flooks.  Rowe. 

Floor,  (flor)  n.  The  bottom  of  a  room,  or  that  part  on 
which  we  walk  ;  a  pavement;  flooring j  a  platform j  a 
story ;  a  level  suite  of  rooms. 

Floor,  (flor)  v.  a.  [i.  floored  ;  pp.  flooeing,  ploored.] 
To  cover  with  a  floor  ;  to  place  on  the  floor ;  to  ground. 

Floor'-Cl6th,*  ».  A  cloth  for  the  floor ;  a  carpet.  Q,a. 
Rev. 

Floor'ing,  (flor'ing)  n.  Bottom;  materials  for  floors. 

Flop,  v.  n.  To  flap.  L'Estrange.  See  Flap. 

Fl6'R4*  7u  [L.]  The  goddess  of  flowers.  —  (Bo(.)  The 
botany  or  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers 
peculiar  or  belonging  to  a  country.  LyeU,  See  Fauna. 

Flo'ral,  a.  [floralis,  L.]  Relating  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers. 
Prior, 

Fl6r'a-m:our,*  n.  A  flower ;  the  flower  of  love.  .dsh. 

Flor'en,  n.  Florin.  F.  Thynne.    See  Florin. 

Fl6r'ence,  71.  [from  the  city  Flormce.'\  A  kind  of  cloth  : 
a  kind  of  wine  ;  a  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.,  in  value  six 
shillings  sterling.  See  Florin. 

JFlor'en-tIne,  or  FlOr'^n-tIne,  b.  A  native  of  Flor- 
ence ;  a  sort  of  silk. 

iFLOR'EN-TiNE,*  o.  Relating  lo  Florence.  Cfu  Ob. 
'LQ-B.£s'CENCE,*  71.    A    flowering;    the    season  when 
plants  are  in  flower.  Crabb. 

PLO^RET,  7i,  [fl.eurette.Fr.]  A  little  flower;  an  imperfect 
flower.  —  [fioret,  Fr.]  A  roil. 

fFLO'Rj-^^E,  n.  Ifieuragej  old  Fr.]  Bloom  ;  blossom.  J. 
Scott. 

Fl6r'j-c0lt-vre,*  (flSr'^-kult-yyr)  ru  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  Brande, 

Flor'jd,  fl.  [fioridus.  L.]  Covered  with  flowers;  full  of 
flowers ;  flowery ;  flushed  with  red ;  embellished ;  splen- 
did ;  brilliant  with  decorations. 

Plp-r1d'i-ty,  71.  Freshness  of  color;  floridness, 

Fl6b'id-ly,  ad.  In  a  florid  manner.  ./3.  Wood. 

Fl6r'Jd-n£ss,  n.  Freshness  of  color;  embellishment; 
ambitious  elegance. 

FlP-rIf'er-ods,  a.  \Jlorifer^  L.]  Productive  of  flowers. 

Pl5r'i-f6rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  flower.  Kirhy. 

Fl5r'Jn,  H.  [Fr.]  A  coin  first  made  at  Florence:  now  a 
coin  of  different  values,  or  money  of  account.  A  Dutch 
florin  is  of  the  value  of  about  40  cents. 

Flo'RIST,  [flo'rist,  S  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.-,  flor'jst, 
Jo.]  n.  [fleuriste,  Fr.]  One  who  cultivates  flowers. 

JFlor'U-lIint,  a.  Flowery  ;  blossoming. 

rL6s'cuLE,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  partial  or  smaller  floret  of  an  ag- 
gregate flower.  P.  Cye. 

Fl6s'cv-i*oOs,  a.  [flosculus,  L.]  Composed  of  flowers  or 
florets. 

FL6s'-FfiR'Ri,*  71.  [Jlosferri,  L.,  flower  of  iroTi.]  {Min.)  A 
coralloidal  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

Pl6ss,*  tu  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  produced 
by  the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  in  a  puddling 
furnace.  Ure.  \,Oyc. 

Fl6ss,*7i.  {Bot.)  A  downy  substance  in  some  plants.  P. 

Fl6ss'-SIlk,*  71.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk  broken  ofl" 

*  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and  used  for  cocirser 
fabrics.  Ure. 

Flo't^,  7t.  [Sp.]  A  fleet ;  properly  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  formerly  sailed  annually  from  Cadiz  to  Mexico. 

Fl6t'^9-e,  71.  yiotta^e,  Fr.]  That  which  floats  on  the 
water. 

FLp-TA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  floating.  £c.  Rev, 

JFlote,  v.  a.  To  skim  ;  to  fleet.  Tusser, 

JFlote,*  n,  A  wave.  Skak. 

Plq-tIl'la,  71,  [Sp.]  A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  ves- 
sels ;  also  a  large  naval  force. 

Flot'sam,  or  Float'sam,  tu  (Law)  Goods  which  float 
upon  the  sea  when  a  ship  is  sunk,  in  distinction  from 
Jetsam:  —  written  a.l3oflotson,flotsan,  and fl,oatzam, 

tPLdT'TEN,  (flSt'tn);*.  Skimmed.  Skinner, 

FloOnoe,  V,  71.  [plonsen,  D.]  [i.  flounced  ;  pp. 
FLOUNCING,  flounced.]  To  movo  with  a  throwing  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  limbs ;  to  move  with  bustle  and 
tumult ;  to  move  with  passionate  agitation. 

FloOnce,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  flounces.  .Addison, 

Fl50nce,  71.  A  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  a  gown,  &c., 
and  hanging  loose  and  waving:  —  a  dash  in  the  water. 

FloOn'der,  71.  \Jlynderf  Dan  ]  A  smaU  flat  fish.  Camden, 

FLOON'D?B,    B.     n,     [t.     FLOUNDERED  ,  pp.    FLOUNDERING, 

FLOUNDERED.]  To  procced  with  difliculty,  as  an  animal 


in  the  mire ;  to  struggle  with  violent  and  irregular  mr 

tions. 
FloOn'der-MXn,*7i.   a  dealer  in  flounders  or  fish.  JIfil 

ton. 
Flo  Or,  n.  The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced  to  p«wder 

meal ;  the  finer  part  of  meal ;   any    thing  resembling 

flour. 

FLOOR,*?;.  fl.    [l.  FLOURED  J  pp.    FLOUSrNO,    FLOURED.]     T« 

convert  into  flour  ;  to  sprinkle  with  flour.  Smart, 

FloOr'-B6x,*  n.  A  box  to  hold  and  scatter  flour.  Boi- 
ley. 

FloOr'et,  n.  See  Floweret. 

FloOr'ing,*  a.  Converting  into  flour;  employed  in  mak* 
ing  flour  ;  as,  a  "Jiowe7-mg  mill." 

FloOr'(SH,  (flur'jsh)  v,  n.  \floren^  L.]  [t.  flourished; 
pp.  FLOURISHING,  FLOURISHED.]  To  thrive,  as  a  healthy 
plant ;  to  prosper ;  to  be  prosperous ;  to  use  florid  lan> 
guage  ;  to  describe  various  circles  or  parts  of  circles  ir 
regularly  and  luxuriantly;  to  boast;  to  brag.  —  (Mus.) 
To  play  with  bold,  irregular  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  prelude. 

FloDr'ish,  (fliir'jsh)  «-  a.  To  adorn  with  flowers  ci 
beautiful  figures ;  to  move  in  circles  or  vibrations ;  to 
adorn ;  to  embellish. 

FloOr'ish,  (fiur^sh)  n.  Vigor,  state  of  prosperity ;  an 
ostentatious  embellishment ;  display  ;  a  circular  move- 
ment;  a  triumphant  sounding  of  musical  instruments 

FLOtJR'jSH-ER,  (flur'jsh-er)  n.  One  who  flourishes. 

FloDr'ish-Ing,*;).  a.  Prospering  ;  prosperous  ;  vigorous. 

FloOr'ish-I'ng-lv,  ad.   With  flourishes;  prosperously 
ostentatiously. 

FloOt,  v.  a.  [i.  FLOUTED  ;  pp.  flouting,  flouted.]  Tt 
jeer ;  to  scofl'at ;  to  mock ;  to  insult. 

FloOt,  v.  71.  To  mock ;  to  show  contempt ;  to  sneer 

FloOt,  n.  A  mock;  an  insult;  show  of  contempt. 

FloOt'er,  71.  One  who  flouts  or  jeers. 

FloOt'jng-ly,  ad.  In  an  insulting  manner. 

Flow,  (flo)  v.  n.  [i,  flowed  ;  pp.  flowing,  flowed,]  Z  «: 
run  or  spread  as  water ;  to  rise,  not  to  ebb ;  to  melt ;  Ic 
proceed  ;  to  issue  ;  to  glide  smoothly,  without  asperity 
to  write  or  speak  smoothly ;  to  abound ;  to  hang  loose 
and  waving. 

Flow,  v,  a.  To  overflow  ;  to  deluge.  Mortimer. 

Flow,  n.  The  rise  of  water,  not  the  ebb  ;  a  sudden 
abundance  ;  a  stream  of  diction  ;  volubility  of  speech. 

Flow'ai^e,*  71.  Act  of  flowing ;  state  of  being  flowed. 
WUkins. 

Floia^'er,  (flBii'er)  tj.  [fleur,  Fr.]  The  part  of  a  plan! 
which  contains  the  organs  of  fructification  with  their  cov- 
erings ;  the  bud  when  the  petals  are  expanded  :  —  the  best 
finest,  or  most  valuable  part  of  any  thing;  the  early  part 
of  life;  quintessence:  —  a  figure  or  ornamental  expre»- 
sion  in  speech  or  writing. — pi.  Catamenial  discharge. 

FloiX^'er,  v.  n.  \jlevHrj  Fr.l  [i.  flowered  ;  pp.  flowei^ 
ING,  flowered.]  To  be  in  flower;  to  blossom;  to  bloomy 
to  be  in  the  prime ;  to  flourish. 

Flo^'er,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  imitations  of  flowers. 

fFLO'^'ER-^i^E,  n.  Store  of  flowers.  Diet. 

Fl6*'er-B0d,*  71.  A  germ  or  bud  of  a  flower.  Brovme 

FLO"tfl^':?R-DE-LucE,  71.  A  bulbous  iris.  See  Fleur-ob- 
Lis. 

Flo^'er-Et,  71.  IJlmrettej  Fr.l  A  little  flower;  a  floret. 

Flot^'er-Gar-den,  n.  A  garden  for  flowers. 

FloiS^'^R-^^n-tle,  n.  A  species  of  amaranth.  B,  Jon 
son, 

FLoiX^'ER-i-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fioweiy, 

Flo^'er-Ing,  7u  Act  of  blossoming;  bloom. 

FloWer-Inq,*p.  fl.  Producing  flowers  ;  blossoming 

Flo^'er-jng-BOsh,  71.  A  plant 

FlotS^'eRt-In-wov'EN,  (-vn)  a.  Adorned  with  flower& 
Miltmi. 

Flo^'eb-Leaf,*  71.;  ^l,  flower-leaves.  The  leaf 
of  a  flower.  Bailey. 

Flo^'er-lJIiss,  a.  Without  a  flower.  Chaucer. 

Flo^':]^r-Mak-1eir,*  n.  A  maker  of  artificial  flowent. 
More. 

Flo'CI^'er-Piece,*?!.  a  picture  of  flowers.  Johnson. 

Fl6*':er-P6t,*  n.  A  pot  for  a  flowering  plant,  .^ddi 
son. 

Flot^'er-StAlk,*  (-stak)  Ti.  The  stem  of  a  flower.  Jod 
rell. 

Fl5^'?R-Work,*  (-wilrk)  n.  The  imitation  of  flowers 
'  JodreU. 

Flo^'^R-Y,  «.  Full  of  flowers;  adorned  with  flowiTs 
real  or  fictitious  ;  ornamented ;  florid. 

Fl5^'^b-¥-kir-tled,  (-tld)  a.  Dressed  with  garlaida. 
Milton. 

Flow'ing,  71.  Act  of  flowing  ;  rise  ;  flow  ;  flooding. 

Plow'jng,*;).  a.  Moving  on  smoothly ;  fluent;  copioi  s. 

Fl6w'ing-ly,  ad.  With  volubility;  with  abundance. 

FLow'JNG-Nfiss,  71.  A  stream  of  diction,  &c.  JVlckols 

Flowk,  (fldkj  n.  A  flounder.  Carew.    See  Fluke. 

Flowk'wort,  (fldk'wiirt)  71.  A  plant. 

Flown,  (flon)  p.  from  Fly.  Gone  away.  See  Fly. — It  It 
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Kimetimes  incorrectly  used  for  Jlerf,  from  fiee ;  and  for 

fiovaed^  from  Jloio 

TLu'^T^,*  n.  (CAfim.)  A  salt  formed  from  fluoric  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande, 

PLtJ'cER-lNE,*  n.  (Min,)  A  mineral  found  in  Sweden, 
both  massive  and  crystallized.  P.  Cye.  [Dajia. 

PltJ'c^r-ite,*  71,  (Min.)  A  reddish  or  yellowish  mineral. 

PlOct'v-Xnt,  a.  Wavering;  uncertain.  Pearson. 

FlDct'v-ate,  (flSkt^i^-at)  v.n.  yiuctuo^  L.]  [i.  fluct- 
uated; pp.    FLUCTDATINQ,  F1.UCTUATEO.]    To   TOll    hither 

and  thither  as  a  wave  ;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady  ;  to 
waver  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  change  ;  to  be  in  an 
uncertain  state  ;  to  be  irresolute. 

Fii.C;cT'v-AT-iN&,*  p.  a.  Moving  backwards  and  forwards ; 
changing. 

FlOcT-v-a'tion,  n.  \fiuetuatiOj  L.]  Act  of  fluctuating; 
vacillation  ;  alternate  motion ;  uncertainty ;  indetermina- 
tion. 

Flue,  (flu)  n.  A  long  tube  or  pipe  of  a  chimney  from  the 
fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  shaft:  —  soft  down  or  fur. 

Flu-El'L]m,  n.  The  herb  speedwell. 

FlO'el-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  very  rare  mineral,  compound- 
ed of  fluoric  acid  and  alumina.  P.  Cyc. 

tFLU'ENCE,  71.  Copiousness;  fluency.  JVIiitlock. 

pLu'EN-cy,  n.  The  act  or  quality  of  flowing,  applied  to 
langua&;e  ;  facility  of  words;  smoothness;  copiousness; 
volubility. 

PlO'ent,  a.  IJlitensj  L.]  Liquid  ;  flowing ;  ready  ;  copious ; 
voluble. 

Flu'ent,  71.  A  stream ;  running  water.  —  (Fluxions)  A 
variable  or  flowing  quantity. 

Flu'ent-LV,  ad.  In  a  fluent  manner;  volubly.  [son. 

PlO'ent-nSss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent.  Richards 

Flu'£-el-mXn,*  (flii'gl-mln)  n.  A  well-drilled  soldier, 
who  is  advanced  in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the 
njanual  and  platoon  exercises.  Crabh. 

Plu'id,  71.  A  liquid  ;  a  liquor ;  any  thing  not  solid  or  that 
flows  readily  ;  any  animal  juice. 

Flu^iu,  a.  [jlyddusj  L.]  Running  or  flowing,  as  water;  not 
solid ;  liquid. 

FlV-Id'I-ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluid  or  flowing 

Flu'jd-ize,*??.  a.  To  convert  into  a  fluid.  Ck.  Ob. 

Flu'|d-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 

Fluke,  n.  (J^aut.)  The  broad  part  or  arm  of  an  anchor, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  ground :  —  a  disease  in  sheep : 
—  written  also  ^ooA. 

Pluke'-Worm,*  (-wUrm)  n.  A  worm  that  infests  the 
iiver  of  sheep  ;  gourd-worm.  Booth. 

FLU'Ky,*  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke.  Rome. 

Flume,  n.  A  river;  a  stream  ;  a  water-passage.  WicUffe. 

PlDm'm?r-¥,  71.  [Hi/TTiTTi,  Welsh.]  A  kind  of  jelly  or 
food  made  of  flour  or  meal:  — insipid,  big  language;  flat- 
tery. 

TlOng,  i.  &  p.  from  Fling.  See  Fling. 

.'lDnk'y,*  71.  A  servant  in  livery;  —  a  term  now  used 
contemptuously.  Jamieaon. 

yLttwK'y-K^M,*  71.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  flunky. 
Duhlm  Rev* 

Fz&oitf  n.  [L.]  A  fluid  state.  JV*ewto7i.  Catamenia. 

fLO'pR,*  or  Flu'qr-SpXr,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fluate  of  lime, 
a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  great 
abundance  in  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  and  Durham,  Eng- 
land, and  often  very  beautiful.  It  is  used  as  a  flux  for 
eertain  ores.  P.  Cyc.  [  Crabb. 

Flv'or  Xl'sp^Sj*  (Med.)  A  disease  of  females  ;  whites. 

Flv-Sr'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
Auor-sgar  and  sulphuric  acid.  liVancis. 

PLU'PB-IT>E,*  n.  A  combination  of  fluorine.  Francis. 

FLfl'pR-iwE,*  n.  (Chem,)  A  substance  obtained  from  fluor- 
spar and  a  few  other  minerals.  Brande. 

Plu'PR-oOs,*  a.  Obtained  from  or  containing  fluor. 
Brande, 

pLiJ-p-sTL'j-CATE,*  71.  A  compound  of  fluosilicic  acid  and 


FLU-0-3j-Llp'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Containing  fluoric  acid  with 
silex.  P.  Cye. 

FLtJR'-BiRD,*  71.  The  decoy-bird.  Ooldsmith. 

PLtJR'Ry,  n.  A  gust  or  storm  of  wind ;  a  hasty  blast ; 
hurry ;  a  violent  commotion. 

FlOr'rV,  ».  a.  To  keep  in  agitation  ;  to  alarm.  Swinburne. 

FlOsh,  V.  71.  {Jluysen,  D.]  [i.  flushed;  pp.  flushino, 
FLUSHED.]  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly;  to  rush;  to 
become  or  appear  suddenly ;  to  redden,  glow,  or  shine 
suddenly  ;  to  flow  with  violence. 

FlOsh,  If.  a.  To  color;  to  redden  ;  to  elate;  to  elevate. 

FlDsh,  a.  Fresh  ;  full  of  vigor  j  afiluent ;  abounding ;  con- 
ceited :  —  even  or  level  with ;  —so  used  by  builders  and 
artisans.  -  « 

FlOsh,  71.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ;  afflux ; 
sudden  impulse  ;  violent  flow  ;  bloom ;  growth ;  abun- 
dance :  —  a  run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit. 

PlDsh'er,  n.  The  lesser  butcher  bird.  Chambers, 

FlUsh'\.-«t,  71.  Color  in  the  face  j  a  growing  red. 

PLtJsii'N^ss,  n.  Freshness.  Bp.  Oauden. 


FlOs'TER,  v.  a.  r«c  tered  ;  pp.  »xv9Ts  hm,  rvvm 
TERED.]  To  disguise  or  to  make  hot  and  rosy  witk 
drinking ;  to  confound  :  to  hurry. 

FlOs't]?r,  v.  n.  [fingliSf  Teut.]  To  be  in  a  bust  e  or  hurry 
South. 

FlOs't:?R,  71.  Sudden  impulse ;  violent  flow  ;  hurry. 

FlOs-ter-a'tion,*  71.  Hurry;  confusion;  sudden  im 
pulse.  BrocketL  [Low.] 

FlOs't^red,  (-terd)  a.  Heated  with  liquor;  half  drunk 

FlCte  ,71.  [^tt(e,  Fr.j  A  wooden,  musical  wind-instrumen 
played  by  holes  and  keys. — (Arch.)  An  upright  channe 
on  the  shaft  of  a  column,  like  the  concave  of  a  flute 
split. 

Flute,  v.  a.  [i.  fluted  ;  pp.  flutiwq,  fluted.]  To  cut 
columns  into  hollows ;  to  channel. 

Flute,  v.  n.  To  play  on  the  flute.  Chaucer. 

Plut'ed,*  a.  Having  channels  cut  in  the  surface.  Crabb 

Plute'-Play-er,*  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute  Bar 
ney. 

Flut'?r,  n.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute.  Cotp-ave, 

Flute'-St6p,*  n.  (JIfiw.)  A  range  of  wooden  pipes  on 
an  organ,  tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason.  P.  Cyc. 

Flut'ing,*  n.  Fluted  work  on  a  pillar.  Evelyn. 

PlOt'Jst,*  71.  A  player  on  the  flute.  SmaH. 

FlDt'ter,  r.  71.  [i.  fluttered  ;  pp.  fluttbrinq,  flut- 
tered.] To  move  or  flap  the  wings  without  flying,  or 
with  short  flights;  to  move  about  with  show  and 
bustle ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  pedpitate ;  to  vibrate  j 
to  pant. 

FLtjT'TER, «.  a.  To  drive  in  disorder;  to  hurry;  to  dia. 
turb. 

FlDt'ter,  71.  Vibration;  undulation;  hurry;  tumult 
agitation ;  disorder  of  mind ;  confusion ;  irregular  posi' 
tion. 

FlGt't?r-]?r,*  71.  One  who  flutters.  Warburton. 

FLt)T'TER-lN&,  71.  Tumult  of  mind  ;  agitation. 

FlOt'ter-Ing,*  p.  a.  Making  a  flutter ;  putting  in  mo- 
tion. 

Flu'vi-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  rivers.  Blount. 

PLu'vj-AL-tsT,*  n.  One  who  treats  of  rivers,  l)r.  Allen 

Plu-vi-Xt'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  rivers  j  fluvial.  [R.l 

Flu'vj-vtIle,*  a.  Belonging  to  rivers  j  fluvial.  lAjell. 

FlOx,  n,  \Jluxus^  L.]  The  act  of  flowing ;  passage ;  an^ 
flow  or  issue  of  matter ;  dysentery  ;  bloody  flux  ;  excre- 
ment ;  that  which  falls  from  bodies ;  state  of  being 
melted  ;  fusion  ;  a  substance  or  mixture  used  to  promote 
the  fusion  of  metals. —  [f Concourse  ;  confluence.  Shak.\ 

FlOx,  a.  Flowing;  inconstant.  Bolingbroke.  [r.] 

FlOx,  1).  a.  [i.  fluxed  ;  ;j|p.  fluxing,  fluxed.]  To  melt; 
to  fuse. —  [f To  salivate.  South.'] 

Flvx-a'tipn,  n.  The  state  or  act  of  passing  away  Lea 
lie.  [r.] 

FlDx-j-bIl'j-TV,  II.  Aptness  to  flow  or  spread.  Cock 
eram.  [r.] 

PlGx'i-ble,  a.  Not  durable;  changing.  Howell,  [r.] 

FLtJX'i-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  fluxible. 
Scott.  [R.] 

tFLVX-lL'i-xy,  71.  Easiness  of  separation  of  parts.  Boyle. 

PlOx'iqn,  (fluk'shun)  n.  [JluxiOf  L.]  The  act  of  flowing , 
matter  that  flows :  —  the  infinitely  small  increase  of  ? 
fluent  quantity. — pL  The  analysis  of  fluxions  and 
fluents,  or  of  differential  or  flowing  quantities. 

FlOx'ipn-a-ry,  (fluk'shun-^-r?)  a.  Relating  to  fluxions. 

FLtix'ipN-IsT,  (flak'sh\in-i3t)  n.  One  skilled  in  flux 
ions. 

tFLOx'rVE,  a.  Flowing;  not  solid.  Shak. 

tPLtix'VRE,  (fluk'shur)  n.  The  act  or  power  of  flowing 
B.  Jonson.  —  Fluid  matter.  Drayton. 

Ply,  (fli)  V.  n.  [t.  flew;  pp,  flyino,  flown.]  To  movB 
through  the  air  with  wings ;  to  pass  through  the  air ;  to 
pass  away;  to  pass  swiftly;  to  break;  to  shiver;  to 
burst  asunder ;  to  run  away;  to  float  in  the  air  ;  as,  "  colors 
fiying."  ^  To  Jly  at,  to  spring  with  violence  upon. — Te 
Jly  in  the  face,  to  insult ;  to  act  in  defiance.—  Topj  off 
to  revolt. —  "Difiy  out,  to  burst  into  passion  or  license. 
To  let  fiy^  to  discharge. 

Fly,  v.  a.  To  shun ;  to  avoid ;  to  decline  ;  to  quit  by  flighi , 
to  cause  to  fly. 

Fly,  77,  A  small  insect,  with  transparent  wings :  — an  ap- 
pendage to  a  machine  for  regulating  and  equalizing  th« 
motion:  —  something  that  flies  round  or  moves  quickly 
—  alight  carriage:  —  that  part  of  a  vane  which  points 
out  how  the  wind  blows. 

Ply'-Bane,*  71.  A  plant.  Lee 

Fly'-bIt-ten,  (fli'bit-tn)  a.  Bitten  by  flies.  ShaJt. 

Ply'blow,  (fli'blo)  n.  The  eggs  of  a  fly.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Ply'blow,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  flies ;  to  fill  with  mag 
gots. 

Ply'bl5wn,*p.  a.  Tainted  with  maggots.  Swift. 

Fly'-Boat,  (fli'bot)  71.  A  Kind  of  light  sailing  vessel. 

Ply'-Case,*  71.  A  case  or  covering  of  an  insect.  Ray. 

Fly'cXtch-?r,  n.  One  that  catches  flies  ;  a  sort  f 
bird. 

Fly'^B,  n.  See  Flier. 
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"Lf  ERS,*  n.  pi  A  straight  row  of  steps  or  staiis.  Francis. 
uly'-FIsh,  v.  n.  To  angle  by  baiting  with  a  fly,   fVat- 

toiu 
I  LY'-PISH-IN&,*  Tu  The  act  of  catching  fish  with  a  fly  on 

the  hook.  Walton. 
FI'Y'flXp,  n.    A  fan  or  flapper  to  keep  flies  off".  Shel- 

don, 
Fly'-HSn^ey-sOc-kle,*  Tt.  A  shrub.  Crabb. 
Fly'ing,*  iu  The  act  of  moving  with  wings. 
Fly'ins,*  p.  a.  Moving  with  wings  j  waving. 
Ply'ing-FIsh,  iu  a  fish  of  the  gurnard  kind,  which,  by 

its  long  pectoral  fins,  raises  itself  out  of  the  water. 
Fly'jng-SquTr'rel,*  71.    A  squirrel  that  flies,  or  that 

leaps  to  a  considerable  distance.  BootJi. 
Fly'-Leaf,*  n.  A  leaf  inserted  separately  in  a  book;  a 

blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book.  P.  Cyc, 
pLY'-MXe-GpT,*  71.  An  insect.  Ray. 
fFLY'-SLOW,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  ShaJc 
Fly'-TIme,*  71   The  season  of  the  year  for  flies.  Dyer. 
Fly'-TrXp,*  71.    A  trap  to  catch  or  kill  tiiea ;  a  flower. 

Ooldsmith. 
Fly'-Wueel,*   n.  A    large,    heavy  wheel   attached  to 

machinery,  to  equalize  the  motion  of  it.  Francis, 
POAL,  (fol)  n.  The  ofispring  of  a  mare  or  she-ass. 
Foal,  t).  a.  [z.  foaled;  p}).  FOALiNo,  foaled.]  To  bring 

forth,  as  a  mare. 
Foal,  u.  n.  To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly, 
FOAL'BiT,  (fol'bit)      )  „    w«„„.  „f  „!„„.« 
FOAL'FOOT,  (fol'mt)  i  «•  Names  of  plants. 
FoAL'iNs,*  n.  Act  of  bringing  forth  young,  as  of  a  mare. 

Farm.  Ency. 
F6al'-T66th,*   tl  ;  pL  foal-teeth.     Teeth   which 

horses  shed  at  a  certain  age.  Perry. 
Foam,  n.  White  substance  on  the  top  of  liquor;  froth; 

spume. 
Foam,  (fom)  v.  a,  [L  foamed  ;  pp.  foaming,  foamed,]  To 

cast  out  froth  ;  to  throw  forth,  as  foam. 
Foam,  v.  n.  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam  ;  to  be  in  rage. 
PoAM'-BEAT,*  a.  Lashed  by  foam  or  by  the  waves.  War- 
ton. 
F6am'ing,*j).  o.  Gathering  froth  ;  mantling. 
POAM'tNG-Ly,  d/f.  Slaveringly;  frothWy.'  Sherwood. 
Poam'Vj  «•  Covered  with  foam  ;  frothy.  Sidney. 
F6b,  71.  [fuppe,  GerJ  A  small  pocket ;  a  watch  pocket. 
P6b,  v.  a.  Ifwppen,  Ger.]  [i.  fobbed  ;  pp.  fobbing,  fobbedJ 
To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud.  —  To  fob  off,  to  shift  ofi; 
Shak. 
Fo'cAL,  d.  Belonging  to  the  focus.  Derkam. 
Fo'CILE,  71.  [fo'sjl,  P.  Sm.i  fos'il,  Sr.]n.  ffocile,  Fr.]  (.^nat.) 
A  bone  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  leg.  —  The  tibia  and  ulna 
were  formerly  each  called  the  facile  Tnajus  ;  the  fibula  and 
radius,  focile  minits. 
fFO^-jL-LA'TiQN,  Tt.  [focillOj  L.]  Comfort ;  support. 
Fo'ovs,  n.   [L.]   pi.  Fo'ci.    A  hearth;  a  fireplace;  the 
fire.  —  (Optics)  The  point  where  the  rays  are  collected  by 
a  burning-glass ;  the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse. 
-^ (Conic   Sections)    A  certain  point  within  the  figure 
wnere  rays  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  curve  concur 
or  meet. 
F5d'der,  n.  Dry  food  stored  up  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw, 

&c. 
P6d'deb.,  v.  a.  H.  foddered  ;  pp.  fodderino,  foddered,] 

To  feed  with  dry  food.  Evelyn. 
F6d'd:^r-er,  n.  One  who  fodders  cattle,  Sherwood. 
Foe,  (IB)  n.;pl.  f6e§.  An  enemy;  an  adversary;  a  per- 
secutor ;  an  iU-wisher. 
fPoE ,  (fo)  V.  a.  To  treat  as  an  enemy.  Spenser. 
tFOE'HOOD,  (fo'hud)  71.  Enmity.  £p.  Bedell. 
Foe'like,  (fo'llk)  a.  Like  an  enemy.  Sandys. 
Poe'Man,  n. ;  pi.  FOEMEN.    Enemy  in  war  ;  antagonist. 

Spenser.    [Obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 
PcET'i-ciDE,*  (fet'e-sid)  n.  (Law)  The  crime  of  producing 

abortion.  Bouvier. 
FtE'T^s,  (f^'tiis)  71.  [L.]    The  child  in  the  womb  after  it 

is  perfectly  formed  :  —  but  before,  it  is  called  embryo. 
FOo,  IU  [foffj  Dan.]  A  thick  mist;  a  moist,  dense  vapor 

near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water. 
FdG,  n.  After-grass ;  dry,  dead  grass  in  fields  in  autumn, 
FdG,  V.  a.  To  overcast;  to  darken.  Sherwood.  —  To  feed 

off"  tlie  fog,  or  pasture  in  winter.  Loudon. 
tF6G,  V.  71.  To  have  power;  to  practise.  Milton. 
F6G'^{J^E,  71.  [fogagiuvij  low  L.]    Coarse  or  rank  grass 
left  unmown,  or  not  eaten  down  in  summer  or  autumn. 
Chambers. 
F6g'-BXnk,*  n.  (JVaitt,)  An  appearance,  in  hazy  weather, 
which  frequently  resembles  land  at  a  distance,  but  van- 
ishes as  it  is  approached.  Crabb. 
F5G'j6i-Ly,  ad.  Mistily  ;  darkly ;  cloudily. 
FdG'«i-iir£ss,  n.  State  of  being  foggy  ;  mistiness. 
POG'sy,  a.  Dark  with  fog ;  misty  ;  cloudy  ;  dank. 
P6ii,  inteij.  An  expression  of  aversion  or  contempt.  Shak. 
fFOPszEf  (fdi'bl)  a.  [Ft.]  Weak  ;  feeble.  Ld.  Herbert. 
Fbl'BLE,  (fdi'bl)  n.  A  moral  weakness ;  a  frailty  ;  an  im- 
perfection ;  a  fault;  a  failing. 
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FoTl,  v.  a.  [^ffolery  old  Fr.]  fi  foiled  ;  pp.  po.Lirra 
FOILED.]  To  put  to  the  worst;  to  defeat. —  [/outer,  Pr.' 
To  blunt ;  to  dull ;  to  puzzle. 

PoIl,  71.  A  defeat;  a  miscarriage. —  [/emHe,  Fr.]  Leaf;  i 
thin  plate  of  metal  used  in  gilding ;  the  quicksilver  at 
the  back  of  a  looking-glass  ;  something  of  another  color 
placed  near  a  jewel  to  raise  its  lustre ;  any  thing  which 
serves  to  set  off"  something  else.  —  [fouler,  Pr.]  A  bluiit 
sword  used  in  fencing. 

PolL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  foiled.  Cotgraoe. 

PolL'ER,  n.  One  who  foils. 

FoIIj'ing,  n.  A  track  of  deer  barely  visible  :  —  foil. 

FqlN,  V  n.  [poindre,  Fr.]  To  push  in  fencing.  SpB7wo» 

fPolN.  V  a.  To  prick  ;  to  sting.  Huloet. 

FoTn,  71.  A  thrust;  a  push.  Robiv^o-n. 

FolN'iNG-jLy,  ad.  In  a  pushing  manner. 

fPot'^ON,  (fiii'zn)  n.  Plenty;  abundance.  Tnsser 

FolST,  V.  a.  Jfausser,  Fr,]  [i.  foisted  ;  pp.  foistjitb, 
FOISTED.]  To  insert  by  forgery ;  to  falsify. 

IFoIsT,  71.  [fuste,  Fr.]  A  light  and  swift  ship.  Reavvi 
f  Fl. 

FotsT'EH.,  71.  One  who  foists ;  a  falsifier. 

tFoTs'x'iED,  (fols'tid)  a.  Mustied  ;  fusty,  IfuIoeU 

fPolis'Ti-NESS,  71.  Fustiness.  Tusser. 

JFoIs'TY,  a.  Mouldy ;  fusty.  Favour. 

Fold,  n.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep;  a  flock  of  sheep, 
a  flock :  —  a  double;  a  plait;  a  complication  ;  one  part 
added  to  another. — From  the  foregoing  signification  is 
derived  the  use  of  fold  in  composition  ;  fold  signifies  the 
same  quantity  added,  as  twenty-fold,  twenty  times  yp* 
peated. 

Fold,  v.  a.  [i.  folded  ;  pp.  folding,  folded.]  To  double 
one  part  of  a  substance  over  another  ;  to  double ;  to  com- 
plicate ;  to  put  into  a  fold ;  to  enclose ;  to  include ;  tc 
shut. 

Fold,  v.  n.  To  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind 

FoLD'AijJE,*  Tu  The  right  of  folding  sheep.  Smart 

Pold'ed,*  p.  a.  Shut  up  in  an  inclosure  :  —  doubled 

Pold']^r,  n.  One  who  folds ;  an  instrument  for  foIdin| 
paper,  &c.  Huloet, 

PoLD'iNG,  71.  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  pens  ;  a  fold. 

FOLD'ING,*  p.  a.  Shutting  up;  doubling;  putting  one  on 
another.  —  Folding'  doorsj  two  doors  that  are  hung  on 
the  two  side-posts  of  a  door  frame,  and  open  in  the 
middle. 

Fold'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  fold.  Millman. 

F6ld'-N£t,*  71.  A  sort  of  net  for  taking  small  birds. 
Crabb. 

Fold'-YXrd,*  71.  A  yard  for  folding  and  feeding  cattle  or 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency, 

Pole,  71.  See  Foal. 

Fo-li-a'ceous,  C^I?  a'shys)  a.  [/oZiaceits,  L.]  Consisting 
of  laminae  or  leaves.  Woodward. 

Fo'Li-A<^E,  TU  Leaves  in  the  aggregate;  a  cluster  of 
leaves. —  (Arch.  &  Scalp.)  An  ornament  in  imitation  of 
leaves  of  plants  and  fiowers. 

Fo'Li-AGE,  V.  a.  To  ornament  with  imitated  leaves. 
Jr.] 

Fo'Li-ATE,  -v.  a.  [fotiotus,  L.]  To  beat  into  leaf  or  thin 
plate. 

Fo'Lj-ATE,*      I  a.    (BoU)  Leafy ;    consisting  of    leaves ; 

Po'lj-Xt-ed,*  \  formed  like  leaves.  —  Noting  a  kind  of 
curve  line.  Boyle. 

Fo-Lj-A'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves ;  the 
leafing  of  plants ;  disposition  of  leaves  within  the 
bud. 

Fo'Li-A-TURE,  71.  The  state  of  being  beat  to  foil. 

Fo'Li-ER,  7t.  [foeli,  Dutch.]  A  goldsmith's  foil.  HisU  R 
Soc. 

FP-lTf'^R-oOs,*  a.  Producing  leaves.  Smart. 

||F6'Ll-o,  or  FOL'io,  [fo'le-o,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.^  folyS,  S.  E  F 
K.]  n.  [JUiumj  L.  yfoglio.  It.,  a  leaf]  pi.  FO'Li-05  or  FOL'- 
IO?. A  leaf  of  a  book ;  a  page  ;  a  large  book  of  which 
the  pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  one?  doubled; 
the  left  and  right  hand  pages  of  an  account  book  when 
the  two  are  numbered  by  the  same  figure. 

|lP6'L|-5,*  or  FoL'io,*  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book,  &c., 
having  the  sheet  doubled  into  two  leaves.  Ed.  Rev. 

Fo'li-ole,*  71.  A  leaflet.  Smart. 

Fp-Li'Q-LUM,*  TU  (Bot.)  A  leaflet  borne  on  the  axis  of  a 
leaf.  Brande. 

Po'li-Q-m6rt,  a.  {folium  mortuwm,  L.]  A  dark  yellow  ;the 
color  of  a  leaf  faded  ;  filemot.  See  Feuille-mortb 

Fo'li-5t,  71.  A  kind  of  demon.  Burton. 

Fo'Ll-oDs,  0.  Leafy  ;  like  a  leaf;  thin.  Browns    [R.J 

Folk,  (fSk)  or  Polks,  (foks)  7u  pi.  People,  in  familiar 
language  ;  persons  ;  mankind,  {j^  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
/oZfc,  that  "it  is  properly  a  collective  noun,  and  has  no 
plural,  except  by  modem  corruption ; "  yet  Johnson,  as 
well  as  others,  wrote  the  word  folks ;  as,  "  Folks  want 
me  to  go  to  Italy."  Smart  remarks,  that,  "  though  a 
collective  plural,  and  therefore  not  needing  the  pluinl  a, 
yet  in  common  use  it  always  receives  it ;  *'  and  WoIkPi 
says,  that  ^^  folks  may  now  be  counted  the  best  orthogra- 
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ldy,  ashls  certainly  the  only  current  pronunciation.*' 
-  [t  IS  an  old  Saxon  word,  now  chiefly  used  in  colloquial 
or  familial  language. 

»olk'lXnd,  (fbk'lind)  n.  Copyhold  land.  BurJce. 

M-OLK'MoST-iqiji,*  71.  One  who  an,enda  a  folkmote.  MUton. 

FoLK'MOTE,  (fok'mot)n.  A  meeting  of  people.  Burke. 

POl'li-cle,  71.  [foUiculusj  L.}  A  seed-vessel  j  an  air-bag ; 
a  gland  ;  cyst. 

FpL-Lfc'v-LOBs,*  a.  Having  or  producing  follicleB.  Smart. 

FdL'Ll-FCl*,  a.  Full  of  folly.  Skenstone.  [r.] 

tP6L'Lj-Ly,  ad.  Foolighly.  TVicliffe. 

P6lj'tiOW,  (jfol'lo)  u.  a.  [i.  FOLLOWED  ;  pp.  following,  fol- 
lowed,] To  go  after  J  to  pursue  j  to  accompany;  to  at- 
tend as  a  dependant ;  to  succeed  in  order  of  time  ;  to  im- 
itate ;  to  copy  ;  to  obey ;  to  observe  as  a  guide ;  to  be  busied 
with. 

PCl'low,  (f ol'lo)  V.  7u  To  come  after  another ;  to  be  pos- 
terior in  time ;  to  be  consequential ;  to  result ;  to  con- 
tinue endeavors. 

F6l'L9W-er,  71.  One  who  follows  j  a  dependant ;  an  as- 
sociate ;  a  companion  ;  a  disciple  ;  a  copier. 

P6l'L9W-Ing,*;j.  a.  Going  after  ;j)ursmng;  succeeding. 

FCii'Lv,  n.  [folliej  old  Fr.]  Want  of  understanding  ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect;  foolish  conduct;  irrationality;  foolery; 
a  shameful  act;  criminal  weakness;  depravity. 

PP-m£nt',  »,  a.  [/omcTitor,  L.]  [i.  fomented  ;  y;?.  foment- 
ing, FOMENTED.]  To  cherlsii  with  heat ;  to  bathe  with 
warm  lotions  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  cherish. 

Fo-MEN-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  fomenting:  a  warm  lo- 
tion ;  a  bathing  with  hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions ; 
excitation ;  encouragement. 

FP-m£nt'er,  n.  One  who  foments ;  dn  encourager. 

jFOn,  n.  A  fool ;  an  idiot.  Speiwer. 

FdND. a.  Foolish;  indiscreet;  weakiy  tender;  injudicious- 
ly in.^ulgent ;  foolishly  delighted '  partial  to;  having  af 
fectiou  for :  attached  to. 

P6nd,  v.  a.  To  caress  ;  to  fondle.  Dryden.  \  r.] 

fFdND,  V.  jt  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  in  love  With  ;  to  dote  on. 
^ak.  To  strive  ;  to  try.  Oouoer. 

Fon'dle,  (fSn'dl)  V.  a.  [i,  fondled  ;  pp.  fondlinq,  fon- 
FLED.]  To  treat  fondly ;  to  caress, 

Fond'l^r,  n.  One  who  fondles. 

Pohd'ling,  71.  A  person  or  thing  fondled.  [A  fool.  Burton.'] 

FSND'LJpfG,*^.  a.  Treating  with  tenderness;  caressing. 

FdND'liY,  ad.  Foolishly  ;  weakly  ;  very  tenderly. 

FdVTD'Njbss,  71.  Foolishness  ;  tenderness ;  tender  passion  ; 
affection  ;  attachment ;  partiality. 

FoJVDtra,*  (fHn'dfi)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of 
painting  of  calico,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  in  which  the  col- 
ors are  blended  into  each  other.  Franda. 

tFONE,  71. ;  pi.  of  Foe.  Foes.  Spenser. 

P6nt,  n.  [foTis^  L.]  A  baptismal  basin  or  vessel ;  an  assort- 
ment or  complete  set  of  printing  types: — also  written 
fiunt.  See  Fount. 

F6w'tvn£l,  n.  [fontanelle,  Fr.]  (Med.)  An  issue ;  a  dis- 
charge opened  in  the  body  ;  an  interstice  which  exists  at 
birth  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

tFHif-TAJVfiE'j  (f5n-tanzhO  n.  [Fr. — from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer,  Mademoiselle  de  Fantanffe.]  A  knot  of 
ribbons  on  the  top  of  the  head-dress.  Addisoju 

FOdD,  n.  Substance  eaten  for  nourishment ;  victuals;  pro- 
vision ;  any  thing  that  nourishes  ;  diet;  regimen. 

tFSoD,  V.  a.  To  feed.  Barret. 

PdOD'FtL,  a.  Fruitful;  full  of  food.  Dryden. 

F66d'l?ss,  a.  Not  affording  food  ;  barren.  Sandys. 

fF66D'v,  a.  Eatable  ;  fit  for  food.  Chapman. 

Pool,  n.  {fol,  Su.  Goth.]  One  void  of  understanding  or 
reason  ;  an  idiot ;  one  who  acts  unwisely  or  wickedly ;  a 
term  of  indignity  ;  one  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  buffoon  ; 
a  jester:  —  a  compound  of  stewed  gooseberries,  cream, 
&c.  SJidt. —  To  play  befool,  to  act  as  a  fool  or  as  a  jester. 
—  71?  make  a  fool  of^  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  deceive. 

F60L,  V.  71.     [i.  FOOLED  ',  pp.   FOOLING,  FOOLED.]    To   trifle  ; 

ID  toy ;  to  play.  Herbert. 
FddL,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  disappoint ;  to  cheat  j 

to  befool ;  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. 
(F66L'-B6eGEDj*(-begd)  a.  Absurd;  senseless.  Shak. 
rF66t.'-BOLD,  a.  Foolishly  bold  ;  foolhardy.  Bale. 
tdGL'-BORN,  tt.  Foolish  from  the  birth.  Sfiak. 
F66L'ER-y,  71.  An  act  of  folly ;  practice  of  foJly ;  a  foolish 

action  or  thing ;  folly  ;  absurdity. 
tF6oii'-HXP-PV»  «■  Lucky  without  contrivance.  Spenser. 
F66li-HAR'Di-HOOD,*  (fSI-har'd^-hud)  n.  Foolhardiness. 

Qu.  Rev. 
F60l-hXr'di-n6ss,  n.  Rashness  ;  courage  without  sense. 
(■F66L  hXr'dise,  71.  Foolhardiness.  Spenser. 
F65L'HiR-DV)  a.  Foolishly  bold  ;  madly  adventurous ;  rash ; 

incautious ;  "injudiciously  daring. 
F66ii'|NG,*  n.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool.  Cowley, 
F66L'isH,  a.  Void  of  understanding;  weak  of  intellect; 

silly;  irrational;  imprudent;  indiscreet ;  contemptibid. — 

(Scripture)  Wicked  ,  sinftil. 
Po6l'jsh-lVj  ad.  In  a  foolish  manner  ;  weakly. 
y66L'lsH-N£ss,  n.  auaiity  of  being  foo  ish  ;  folly. 


F65l*5'-CaP,  n.  The  cap  of  a  fool :  —paper  in  folio  qu  r» 
of  a  small  size,  noxt  to,  and  larger  than,  pot. 

F66L'§'-ER-R^ND,*n.  A  search  for  what  cannot  be  found 
Bootli. 

F66L'§'-pXRS-ii?Y.*  n.  A  plant ;  the  tethusa.  Lee 

FadL'sTONE?,  (fai'stSnz)  71.  A  plajit. 

FodL'TRip,  71.  A  snare  to  catch  fools  in.  JOrydm. 

Foot,  (fttt)  ti.  ;  pi.  feet.  The  part  upon  which  a  man,  at 
animal,  or  a  thing  stands ;  the  lower  part  ;  the  base  ;  the 
bottom;  the  end;  posture  of  action:  infantry;  foot 
men  in  arms;  state;  character;  condition;  plan;  set 
t'ement: — a  measure  of  twelve  inches: — a  rhythmical 
division  of  a  line  of  poetry:  — that  which  settles  at  th« 
bottom  of  a  sugar  cask  ;  in  the  plural, /cote. 

Foot,  (fut)  v.  n.  [i.  footed  ;  pp.  footinQj  footed  ]  To 
dance  ;  to  tread  wantonly  ;  to  walk,  not  nde    Spenser. 

Foot,  (fat)  v.  a.  To  spurn  ;  to  kick;  to  settle  ;  to  begin  to 
fix  ;  to  tread  ;  to  supply  with  feet :  — to  add  up,  as  a  cid 
umn  of  figures.  E.  D.  Ban^s. 

Foot'bAll,  (fat'bil)7e.  A  ball  used  in  a  rural  game;  th* 
sport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football 

Foot'bXnd,  (fut'band)  n.  A  band  of  infantry 

Foot'-BXr-r^cks,*  71. 3»i.  Barracks  for  infantry.  Bootii, 

Foot'boarb,*  (fut'bord)  n.  A  support  for  the  foot.  Smol- 
lett. 

FooT'BOf,  (fat'boi)  n.  A  low  menial;  a  runner. 

Foot'br£ai»th,  (fut'bredth)  n.  The  breadth  of  a  foot. 

Foot'brId^e,  (fiit'br5j)  n.  A  bridge  on  which  passengers 
walk  ;  a  narrow  bridge.  Sidney. 

Foot'cl6th,  n.  A  cloth  under  the  saddle  of  a  horse. 

Foot'-C6m-pa-nv,*  n.  A  company  of  infantry.  Milton. 

FooT'-COsH-ipN,*  (^t'kfish-yn)  n.  A  cushion  for  the  feet 
Kirby. 

Foot'ed,  (fat'ed)  a.  Shaped,  as  to  the  feet ;  having  feet. 

Foot'fAll,  (fut'f^)  71.  A  stumble;  a  trip  of  the  foot ; 
tread  of  the  foot.  Shak. 

FooT'-FlGHT,  (fut'fit)  71.  A  fight  made  on  foot.  Sidney. 

Foot'-Guard^,  (fiit'gardz)  n.pl  Foot-soldiers  belonging 
to  those  regiments  called  the  Cfuj-rds. 

Foot'halt,*  (fSt'hait)  n.  A  disorder  incident  to  sheep,  or- 
casioned  by  an  insect  that  infests  the  foot.  Crabb. 

Foot'hoIjD,  n.  Space  for  the  foot  to  stand  on. 

tFooT-HdT',  (fiit-h5t0  ad.  Immediately ;  directly.  Oower 

FooT'lNG,  (mt'jng)  n.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  support;  basis  ■ 
foundation  ;  place  ;  tread  ;  entrance  ;  state  ;  condition 
settlement ;  the  lower  projecting  part  of  a  brick  or  stone 
wall: — act  of  forming  the  foot  of  a  stocking;  a  sock  oi 
covering  for  the  feet:  —  the  act  of  adding;  the  sum 
total.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

Foot'less,  (fat'les)  a.  Without  feet. 

FooT'LtcK-ER,  71.  A  mean  flatterer.  Sliah. 

Foot'man,  (fut'm&n)  n.;pl.  foot'men.  One  who  serves 
on  foot ;  a  menial  servant,  distinguished  from  a  coachman 
or  groom. 

Foot'man-shIp,  71.  The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

Foot'mXn-tle,  n.  A  species  of  petticoat  used  by  market- 
women  when  they  ride  on  horseback.  Chaucer. 

Foot'mark,*  71.  A  mark  made  by  the  foot.  Hitchcock. 

Foot'pace,  (ffit'pas)  71.  A  slow  pace  ;  a  broad  stair. 

Foot'pXd,  (fut'pad)  n.  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot 

FooT'-PXs-SEN-OER,*  n.  One  who  travels  on  foot,  SmoUett 

Foot'pXth,  (fut'pith)  n.  A  narrow  way  for  foot-passen 
gers,  not  admitting  horses  or  carriages. 

Foot'-Pave-ment,*  7t.  A  paved  way  for  passengers  on 
foot ;  footway.  BoswelL 

Foot'-Po-et,*  n.  A  servile  or  inferior  poet.  Dryden. 

FoOT'posT,  (fat'post)  n.  A  post  that  travels  on  foot. 

Foot'-Race,*  (fut'ras)  it.  A  race  performed  on  foot.  Pope 

Foot'rOle,*  (fut'rul)  71.  A  measure  of  twelve  inches 
Blackstone. 

Foot-S6l'di:er,  (fat-sol'jer)  lu  A  soldier  that  marches  and 
fights  on  foot. 

Foot'stAlk  *  (fut'stSLwk)  n.  (Bot.)  A  short  stem  on  which 
a  leaf  is  raised  up  from  a  plant.  Booth. 

Foot'stall,  (fut'stai)  71.  A  woman's  stirrup 

FooT'sTfip,  (fut'step)  n.  Mark  of  the  foot ;  trace  ;  track 
—  an  inclined  plane  under  a  printing  press,  on  whict 
the  pressman  places  his  fool. 

FOOT'STOOL,  (fat'stol)  71.  A  stool  for  the  feet. 

Foot'-Warm-er,*  (fut'warm-er)  n.  A  box  containing  a 
tin  vessel  to  be  filled  with  hot  water,  to  warm  the  feet 
W.  Ency. 

FOOT'WAY,*  n.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot.  Goldsmith. 

F6P,  71.  A  man  of  small  understanding  and  much  ostenta 
tion ;  a  pretender ;  a  man  fond  of  dress ;  a  coxcomb  ,  s 
beau j  a  dandy. 

F6p'do6-dle,  71.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Hudibras. 

F6p'ling,  71.  A  petty  fop  ;  a  small  coxcomb.  THckeU. 

F6p'p?r-y,  71.  Vanity  in  dress  and  manners  ;  showy  folly 
foolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice. 

F6p'pish,  a.  Like  a  fop;  vain  in  dress  or  show;  osteata 
tious. 

FdP'PjsH-LY,  oii.  In  a  foppish  manner;  vainly. 

F6p'p|SH-NJ6ss,  n.  Foolish  vanity  or  show  in  dreas 
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■^a,  prep.  Becnuse  of;  on  account  of;  with  renpsct  toj 
with  regard  to  ;  in  the  character  of;  in  the  place  of  j  in 
advantage  of ;  for  the  sake  of;  conducive  to;  boneflclnl 
to;  with  intention  of  going  tu  j  in  proportion  to;  with 
appropriation  to ;  during. 

"OR,  C071J.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  In  regard  ttiut ; 
in  consideration  of. 

For.  In  composition,  for  is  Bometimes  privatlv(i,  as,  for- 
bid j  sometimes  merely  intensive,  as^  forbatlie  ,•  and  some- 
times only  communicative  of  an  ill  sense,  HBffordwcar. 
Todd. 

t^6a'^(j^E,  v.  n.  [forragium^  low  L.]  [i.  foraged;  pp.  pon- 
AGiNo,  FOKAQED.]  To  Wttndef }  to  rove;  to  wander  In 
search  of  spoil,  generally  of  provisions  ;  to  ravage. 

F6R'^^j^E,u.  a.  To  plunder;  to  strip;  tn  spoil.  Spmscr. 

F6r'^(jH!,  iu  Search  of  provisions  ;  the  act  of  foraging; 
food  fur  horses  and  cattle  ;  grass  ;  provisions. 

F6r'a-9^];;r,  h.  One  who  forages ;  a  waster  ;  u  provider  of 
food,  fodder,  or  forage ;  a  beast  that  foraces 

F6B'V(?fNG,  71.  Predatory  inroad.  Bp.  HaU. 

F<;>-RA'MEN^*n.[L.]  pi.  fq-rAm' f-if^.  A  small  hole;  a 
perforation.  P.  Cyc. 

Pq-rXm'i-nAt-1|j:d,'''  a.  Having  small  holes  or  perforations. 
P.  Cyc 

F6b-a-mYn'i-fi?r,*  n.  (Conch.)  One  of  the  foraminlfera ; 
a  specie}]  of  minute  shell.  Brandt. 

FP-rXm-j-n1f'¥-r+,*  n.  pL  An  order  of  foramlnated,  poly- 
thalamous,  internal  shells,  P.  Cyc. 

Fq-rXm'i-noDs,  a.  Full  of  holes  ;  porous.  Bacon. 

FOb-^s-mCch','''  eonj.  In  consideration  of;  because  that. 
Perry. 

Fq-rav',*7u  See  PoRnAY. 

Fqr-bXde',*  i.  from  Forbid.  See  Forbid. 

^Fpb-bAthe',  v.  a.  To  bathe  ;  to  imbrue,  Sackville. 

Fqb-beAr',  (f9r-bir') ''•  n.  [i.  forbore;  pp.  forbeariwo, 
roRBORNE.  —  The  preterit /or&flrc  Is  obsolete.]  To  ceaso 
from  any  tiling ;  to  intermit ;  to  pauae  ;  to  delay  ;  to  ab- 
stain ;  to  be  patient. 

Fpr-beAr',  (fpr-bir')  v.  a.  To  avoid  voluntarily  ;  to  abstain 
from  ;  to  omit ;  to  spare  ;  to  withliold. 

Fqr-beAr'j>nce,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  forbearing;  inter- 
mission; command  of  temper ;  lenity;  mlldnesH. 

Fpb-BeAr'^nt,*  a.  Forbearing;  indulgent;  long-suffer- 
ing. West.  Rev.  [r.] 

Fpa-BEAn'4.NT-LV,*  ad.  In  a  forbearing  manner  London 
Examiner,  [r.] 

FpR-BEAa'j?R,  n.  One  who  forbears. 

Fpr-beAr'jng,*;). a.  Patient;  favorable;  lenient. 

Fpr-beAr'jng,*  rt,  A  ceasing;  Uiuc-HufCrring. 

FpR-BlD',  V.  a.    [i.  FOROADB  ;  /fp.  FORBIDOINO,  FORBIDDEN.] 

Toprohil)it;  to  interdict;  to  command  not  to  enter;  to 
oppose  :  to  hinder. 

Fpr-bId',  v.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition.  Skak. 

FpB-B/D'DANCE,  n.  Prohibition.  Bp.  IMt.   [r.] 

FpR-B!D'»EN,*  (fpr-bld'dn)/).  o.  Prohibited;  unlawfiil. 

FpR-BlD'DEN-LV,  (f^r-bWdn-l?)  ad.  Unlawfully,  Shalt. 

FpR-BlD'DEN-Nfi88,  n.  Prohibition.  Boyle. 

FpR-BlD'D^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  forbids. 

FpE-BYD'D|Nft,  o.  Uaisinj,' disliite;  repulsive;  hindering. 

FpR-BlD'DiNO,  n.  Hinderance  ;  opposition.  Shalt. 

PpR-BORE',*  i.  from  Forbear.  See  Forbear. 

Fpr-b6rne',*p.  from  Forbear.  See  Forbear. 

fFpR-B?'.  See  PoREHT. 

Force,  m  f/orco,  Fr.]  Strength;  vigor;  might;  energy; 
power  ^  violence;  virtue;  efficacy;  validity;  armament; 
necessity. 

Force,  v,  a.  [i.  forced  ;  pp.  FORcirco,  forced,]  To  com- 
pel ;  to  conntrain  ;  to  impel :  to  press  ;  to  urge ;  to  oblige ; 
to  necessitate  ;  to  take  by  violence ;  to  ravish  ;  to  violate 
by  force ;  to  get  at,  with  art  and  labor.  —  {/Tort.)  To  bring 
forward  and  ripen  before  the  natural  time.  [Tii  BtufT;  to 
farce.  .S  term  of  cookery.  Shalt.]  —  To  force  out^  to  extort  ; 
to  drive  out, 

tPoRCE,  V.  n.  To  lay  stress  on  ;  to  endeavor.  Spenacr. 

F6RCED,*  (fiJrst)p.  a.  Compelled  ;  urged:  driven  by  force. 

FoR'CipD-Ly,  flrf.  Violently;  constrainedly;  unnaturally. 

PoR^ciJD-Nfiss,  V.  Slate  of  being  forced  ;  distortion. 

Force'fOl,  a.  Driven  by  force ;  violent;  strong.  Sliak. 

Fokce'fOl-lv,  ad.  With  force  ;  violently, 

F5rce'li;88,  a.  Having  little  force  ;  weaic.  Shak. 

Porce'meat,  n.  Meat  stuffed  with  various  ingredients. 

Pf^R'c^PS,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  Surgeon's  tongs,  pincers,  &c. 

K6rce'-PDmp,*  n.  A  pump  which  is  capnble  of  driving  a 
stream  of  water  above  the  pumiJ-barrel,  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air.  Francis, 

For'c?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  forces;  a  compeller. — 
(Mer.h.)  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  for  the  purpone 
of  producing  a  constant  stream,  or  for  raising  water  to  u 
great-ir  height. 

S'or'ci  BLE,  o.  Strong;  mighty;  coeent;  violent;  effica- 
cious ;  active  J  powerful ;  done  by  force ;  valid  ;  binding. 

ftoR'cj  BLE-NES8, 71.  Force;  violence, 

FoR'cj-BLy,  flrf.  In  a  forcible  manner ;  powerfully. 

VoKfi'\i'Qrf* p.  a.  Using  force;  compL-lIing. 


FoR^'fNO,  R.  Tho  act  of  urging;  compulaion;  the  act  « 

producing  fVults  and  vegetaules  before  tiiuir  regular  time 
POR9'|NO-l*nMP,*  n.  A  machine  which  raises  water  by  al 

tomato  motions;  a  force-pump.  TVi/iTicr.  BeoFuRoi-Puur 
FbR'c|-pXT-ij:D,  a.  Formed  as  pincurs.  to  open  and  aliut. 
FoR-cj-pA'TipN,  71.  Squeezing  or  tearing  with  pincers  ;  — 

formerly  a  mode  of  punishment.  Bacon 
F3r-cl5;^e',  v.  a.  See  Forecloie. 
F5rd,  n,   A  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  stream  of  wotoi 

where  it  may  be  passed  without  swiinn  iig  ;  a  s^eam 

current. 
P5rd,  v.  a,  [t.  forded  ;  pp.  pordino,  forubo.]  To  wad« 

through  ;  to  pass  without  swimming. 
F6rd'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  forded. 
PoRO'^-BLE-N£ss,'''n.  The  State  of  being  lordalilo.  Scoil 
fFpR-D6',  V.  a.  [i,  vowxiMi  \  pp.  fordoing,  FuRDonE.J  Ta 

destroy ;  to  overcome  ;  to  undo ;  to  harass.  ShaJt, 
P5re,  a.  Anterior  ;  not  behind  j  coming  first. 
Fore,  ad.  Anteriorly.  —  Fore  and  aft^  (A*au(.)  in  the  dlr»«- 

tion  of  the  bead  and  stern  ;  the  wholo  length  of  a  ship  — 

Fore  is  a  word  mucii  used  Jn  composition  to  mark  priority 

of  time  or  situation. 
F5RE-AU-M6N'|aH,  v.  a.  To  counsel  before  the  event. 
PoRE-AD-vi^E',  V.  n.  To  counsel  buforeiiand.  Shok 
Fore-al-lEge'.  v.  a.  To  mention  or  cite  before.  Foth»rby 
F6RE-AP-P01NT',  li,  a.  To  order  bnfonilmnd.  Sherwood. 
PoRE-AP-PfilNT'MENT,  71.  PreUrdlnation.  Sherwood, 
P6re-Xrm',  v.  a.  To  arm  beforehand.  South,  [Crahh 

F6RE'ARM,'''n.  The  port  between  tiie  elbow  and  the  wrist 
Pore'bAy,*  n.  Tlmt  part  of  a  mill-race  tlirough  which  tho 

water  flows  upon  the  wheel.  Tanner, 

FORE-BdDE',  V.  ■a.    [i.  FOHHIUODED;  Jtp.  FOREIlODIIva,  fuiib- 

noDKD.J  To  prognosticate;  to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 
FOre-bode'm^nt,  71.  Fresagemunt.  [R  ] 
FoRE-BOD'ifB,  71.  One  who  forebodes;  a  soothsayer 
F6re-b6d'|NO,  71.  Presage;  perception  beforehand. 
PoRE'BOW,*  71,  The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.  Booth, 
tPoRE-B2',  pre/).  Near;  hard  liy ;  fast  by.  Spenser, 

FOKE-CAST',  v.    a.    [l.  FOREOABT  ;   pp.  FUHEOAITINO,   FOB* 

OAST.]  To  plan  before  execution;  to  adjust;  to  foresee t 

to  premeditate  ;  to  provide  against. 
Fore-iAst',  v.  n.  To  contrive  beforehand.  Spetwifr. 
PORE^cXsT,  71.  Contrlviince  beforehand;  antecedent  poli- 
cy ;  foresight ;  premeditation  ;  forethought. 
P5re-cAst'ipr,  n.  One  who  forecasts. 
PdRE-cAsT'jNa,'"  n.  Anticipation  ;  a  previous  planning. 

Coleridge. 
FoRB'cAa-TLE.  (fSr'k&a-sl)  n.  (JVaut.)  Tho  upper  dock, 

near  tlie  head  of  a  stiip. 
F6RE-ciio'fjiEN,  (fi5r-chO'xn)  B.  PretJlocted, 
Fore-cit'^d,  ;}.  Quoted  before  or  above.  Arbuthnot. 
F5RE-CLOSE',7;.a.  [t.  FOHEOLoaED  ipp.  KunuoLoaiNO,  furs 

GLOBED.]  To  shut  Up;  to  pTecludi! ;  to  prevent. —  f/iQu) 

To  foreclose  a  mortgage  Is  to  cut  off*  tho  power  of  rouemQ 

tion.  Blackstone. 
FORE-OLO'SVRE,  ffSr-klO'zhyr)  n.   Act  of  foreclosing.- 

{Laio)  A  ueprivation  of  the  power  of  redeeming  a  mort 

gage. 
tPoBE-CpN-cJSlVE',  V.  n.  To  preconceive.  Bacon. 
Fore-dXt'^B,  a.  Dated  before  the  true  time.  Milton. 
Fore'dEck,  71.   (JVaut.)   The  anterior  part  of  the  shlir 

Chapman. 
FoRE-D^-sIoN',  (fSr-d^-BlnO  «.  a.  To  plan  beforehand* 
FoRE-i)^-TliR'M|NE,  V.  a.  To  decToe  beforehand. 
tF6RE-D6',  V.  a.  See  Fordo. 

F6re-d66m',  d.  a.  To  doom  or  determine  beforehand 
FoRE'DddM,  71.  Previous  doom.  Sackville. 
F6rb'-T)06r,  (fflr'dar)  n.  A  door  In  tht^  front  of  a  hou« 
PdRE-fiL^Di^R,  71.  An  ancestor.  [North  of  England.] 
P<^re'JSni>,  n.  The  anterior  part.  ShaJc. 
Pore'fa-tiiijr,  fflJr'fO-ther,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  (  fOr-fll'trn?r,  W 

F.  R.  Wb.]  iu  One  from  whom  anothei  descends  in  a  di> 

rect  line  ;  a  progenitor  ;  an  ancestor. 
tPORE-FliND',  V.  a.  To  prohibit ;  to  avert ;  to  secure    f^hak 
F6re'fIn-j&i?r.  71.  The  Anger  next  to  the  thumb. 
FoRE'FOOT,  (Rr'fat)  71.  f  pi.  fore'fEEt.  The  anterioi 

foot  of  a  quadruped,  —  (JV'aut.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  tho 

fore  extremity  of  the  keel. 
Fore'-fr&nt,  (f^r'A-Rnt)  ti.  The  fi-ont ;  the  forehead. 
roRE'oAME,  71.  A  first  plan  ;  a  first  game.  .IVhitlock, 

P6RE-B6',  v.  a.  [i.  FOREWEIfT;7«7.  foreooino,  fouboohb  1 
To  quit  1>efore  possession  ;  to  give  up  whun  possible  to  be 
received  ;  to  resign  ;  to  go  before. 

F6RE-ti6'?R,  n.  One  who  foregoes  ;  ancestor. 

F6be-u6ne',*p.  a.  Pant;  gone  by;  settled. 

Pore'gr&Ond,  n.  The  part  of  a  plfturu  which  seemn  ti 
lie  nenrent  to  the  eye,  or  before  tho  figures. 

tPoRE-Gufisa',  (fBr-gufl')  V.  V.  To  conjecture.  Sherwood. 

PSbb'iiXnd,  n.  The  part  of  a  hor»o  which  is  before  III 
rider's  hand;  the  chief  part.  Shak, 

Pore^iiXnd,  a.  Done  sooner  than  is  regular   SluUt. 

P6re'hXnd-1?d,  a.  Early;  timely;  formed  in  tho  forfr 
partH.  — Unem>jarrassed,or  tn  good  clrcum<tanrea  aula 
property;  —  thus  used  In  the  United  States. 
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SftE'HlpAD,  jfBr'iydOT-nsr'hSd)  [flit'eii,  S.  Barcltvy;  f5r'- 
hSd,  JV.  P.KJuf  fSr'Md,  J.  F.  K,  \  fdr'hSd,  colloquially 
f6r'9d,  Sffi.]  n.  The  part  of  the  face  from  the  eyes  up- 
ward to  tho  hftlr ;  —  impudence  ;  confidence. 

PSre-hEab',  v.  71   To  be  informed  before. 

rFdBE-nEND'.  V,  a.  To  seize.  Speiuar. 

F&Rnua'i^',  (-ha')  V,  a.  To  cut  in  front.  Saekmlle. 

fF6RE-ii6LD0NO.  n.  Prediction.  VEst/range. 

JfdRE'iiotiaE,  71.  The  foremoBt  horio  of  a  team.  SAo/t. 

rGa'EiON,  (rer'in)  a.  [forain.Vr.]  Of  another  country ; 
not  domRStic ;  not  native  ;  alien  ;  extrinsic ;  exotic ;  re- 
iiKito  J  excluded;  not  to  the  point  or  purpose;  oxtrane- 
tiun. 

F6r'eign-ipr,  (fBr'jn-^r)  n.  One  born  In  a  fordign  country 
and  nut  naturalized ;  an  alien  ;  one  from  abroad  ;  not  a 
native  ;  a  Htranffer. 

POR'KlctN-NtsH,  (ffir'in-nfiH)  71.  State  of  bel^g  fii  i^n  ;  re- 
motiiiicHH  ;  want  of  relation. 

r''oRE-|M-XC|f'(NJ!,  V.  a.  To  imagine  prcviouoly 

F6re-jDd<^e',  w.  a.  To  Judge  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

F5RE-jDD^'MJfNT,  n.  Judgment  formed  beforehand. 

F6rb-kn6w',  (far-n3')  v.  a.  [i.  forkkmbw  ;  -pp.  fore- 
KiiowiNa,  poaEKifowff.]  To  Know  previously;  to  fore- 
fleu. 

F5BE-KN(5w'vni'E,  (far-n3'&-bl)  a.  Tliat  may  be  fore- 
Icnown. 

P6re-kn6w/?r,  (far-nfl'er)  n.  One  who  foreknows. 

F5re  knGwl'ijd(^e,  (fflr-nBl'pJ)  n.  PreBcicnee  ;  the 
knowledge  of  something  that  will  happen ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  will  happen  1  previous  knowledge. 

PBa'ifL,  71.  [fordhaa^  L,]  A  iort  of  parchment  for  cover- 
ing books. 

F5aE'L.XND,  Tt.  A  promontory;  headland;  a  cape. 

Pore-lAv',  V,  a.  [fTo  wait  for.  Drydm.  To  contrive  ante- 
cedently ;  to  prevent.  Bp.  Hall.]  To  lay  beforehand. 

P6re-lEad'er,  n.  One  who  leads  others. 

fPoRE-LfiND',  e.  fl.  To  give  beforehand.  Spejiser. 

FdRE-Llrx',  V.  a.  To  lin  up  an  anterior  part,  ^mser, 

FdRE'L6cK,  71.  The  lock  of  hair  on  tho  forehead. 

F6BE-L00K',  (fiSr-lQk')  V.  n.  To  Bee  beforehand.  B.  Jov^ 
8on. 

FOre'm^N,  n.  The  firdt  or  presiding  officer  of  a  jury ;  a 
chief  workman,  as  In  a  printing-office  or  a  manufactory. 

FdRE'MJtsT,  71,  The  Arflt  mast  of  a  ship  towards  the  head. 

P5re']ViAst-M^n,  71.  One  who  furls  the  sails,  and  takes 
his  course  at  the  helm.  Chambers, 

PdRE-M£ANT',  a.  Intended  beforehand.  B.  Jongon.  [R.] 

FSRE-MfiN'TipNED,  f-sh^nd)  a.  Recited  before. 

F5re'm58T,  a.  First  in  place,  rank,  or  dignity. 

fFoBE'MflsT-Ly,  ad.  Among  the  foremost. 

FoRE'MfiTU-ifa,  71.  A  female  ancestor.  Bp.  Prideavx. 

P6rk-nAmed',  (-nSmdO  «-  Mentioned  before. 

[P5RE'NfiN8T,*prcp.  Opposite  to.  Fairfax. 

PdRE'NddN,  iu  The  time  from  dawn  to  midday;  the  first 
half  of  the  day. 

FdRE-Nd'T^OE,  71.  ProvlouB  notice.  Rymer, 

Pq-rCn'sto,  a.  Belonging  to  courts  of  law. 

F9-RfiN'si-0j^L.*  a.  Same  as  forensic.  Ency. 

F0RE-5ii-dAin',  v.  a,  [i.  FoRBonDAiNUD  ;pp.  koreordaiw- 
iwo,  poRBonDAiNED.j  To  ordaln  or  determine  before- 
hand: to  predestinate;  to  predetermine  ;  to  preordain. 

F6re-oR-di-nA'ti9N,  71.  Predetermination.  Dr.  Jackaon. 

F5be'pXrt,  n.  The  part  anterior  in  time  or  place. 

P5re-pAh8Ed',  (-pftstO  p.  a.  Passed  antecedently. 

FORE-PQS-ijfiaSEB',  (-p9z-zfiBt')  a.  PrepoftsesMod. 

Fore-prize',  v.  a.  To  rate  beforehand.  Hooker. 

FOre-prOm'ised,  (-iBt)  a.  Promised  beforehand. 

F5re'rXnk,  71.  Tho  first  rank  :  front.  Shah. 

FORE-RfiACli'.  V,  a.  Sen.  (JVaut.)  To  sail  better  than  another 
ship ;  to  get  before. 

tPdRE-R^AD',  V.  n.  To  signify  by  tokens,  Spenser, 

FdRE-RCii/|NO,  71.  Priivlous  peruBal.  Hales. 

FQRE-Rif-olT'ED,  a.  Mentionod  before.  Shak. 

F6RE-RiJ-MfiM'B?HEi),  (-berd)p.  a.  Remembered  before. 

FdRE'RfiNT,'''  n.  ilout  paid  before  the  first  crop  Is  reaped. 
Loudon. 

tP&RE-RJi;-9fiM'BLE,f  V.  a.  To  resemble  beforehand.  Mil- 
ton. 

tPoRE'RlOHT,  (-rltl  ad.  Forward;  onward.  Bcaum.  ^  Fl. 

fFduE'RlGlIT,  (-rltJa    Forward;  quick.  Masaiuffer. 

FdRE-RON',  V.  a.  [i.  FoRBnAcr;  pp.  FOHEnuNNiNO,  fore- 
fluiv.]  To  go  beforo ;  to  come  before ;  to  precede. 

PSbe-rDn'nijir,  71.  One  who  foreruns:  —  a  precursor;  a 
harbinger ;  a  prognostic. 

PSre-said',  (-sSdO  p.  a.  Spoken  of  before.  Shak, 

FdRE'sAlL,  71.  (JVaut.)  The  sail  of  the  foremast. 

tPSRE-sAv',  fpJr-sSO  V,  a.  [i.  roTiEflAro  ;  pp.  FonE»A7irTo, 
FonBiAiD.f  Topreulct,  to  foretell.  Sha/i. 

tPORE-sAY'jNa,  71.  A  prediction.  Sherwood. 
FdRE'sofiNT,"'  71.  An  anticipation  ;  foretaste.  Ed.  Rev. 
FdRG-aCfi',  V.  a.  [i.  foresaw  :  pp.  FonssEEiifo,  FonEiEXN.] 

To  see  beforehand  1  to  foreknow  ;  to  provide  for. 
F6TLBfiS.E.v'f*p.  a.  Seen  beforehand  ;  anticipated. 
P0re-b£'];r,  n.  One  who  foresees. 


tP&BE-sfilZE'.  (-sSz'}  V.  a.  To  grasp  beforehand    TUU 

F6be-8HAd'6w,  V,  a.  To  typify.  Barrow. 

tFORE-SHABIE',  V.  a.  To  shame ;  to  bring  reproach  upon 

FORE-SUEW',  (-shS')  V.  a.  [i.  foresheveo  ;  pp.  fob- 
iHEWitfO,  poBEaHEWH.l- To  predict.  Bee  Foeebhow 

P6re-8HEW':?b,  (-sha'^r)  71.  See  FoHEsHowEa. 

PSre'shIp,  71.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

Fore-bh6r'ten,  (-shar'tn)  v.  a.  {Painting)  To  shorte* 
in  accordance  with  a  foreview  of  the  object,  and  convey 
an  Impression  of  its  full  length ;  to  shorten  In  order  to 
show  the  figures  behind. 

P6re-8H5r'ten-Tng,  (-Bhilr'tn-Tng)  n.  The  act  of  a  paint- 
er who  foreshortens  ;  state  of  being  foreshortened. 

P6re-«h6w',  (-b1)3')  ■d.  0-  \}'  foreshowed;  pp.  p-^m 
sHowiivG,  FORESHOWN.]  To  discover  or  represent  h« 
fore  it  happens  j  to  predict. 

tFORE'BHOW,  71.  A  sign  ;  something  that  foretells.  Fairft» 

PORE-8HOW'9Rj*  (-shd'^iij  71.  One  who  foreshown.  Hmari 

Fore'side,  71.  The  front  side;  [fspecious  outside.  Spen.- 

Fore'sIgiit,  (-sit)  71.  Prescience;  prognostication;  forw- 

know[edge;  provident  care  of  futurity;  forecast 
FORE-siauT'ED,*  (-sit'tjd)  a.  Having  foresight.  Bartram 

iFoRE-slflHT'FUi.,  a.  Prescient;  provident.  Sw/Ticy. 
'6re-sIg-'N!-f?.  7).  a.  To  foreshow;  to  typify.  Hofker. 
FoRE'sKfK,  71.  The  prepuce,  or  the  skin  which  is  removed 

by  circumcision. 
Fore'skYrt,  71.  The  loose  part  of  the  coat  before.  Shak. 
tPoRB-SLXcK',  ti.  fl.  To  neglect  by  idleness.  Spenser, 
Fore'slEeve,*  71.  The  part  of  the  sleeve  from  the  elbow 

to  the  hand.  Lee. 
tF5RE-8Low',  V.  a.  To  delay;  to  hinder;  to  omit.  Bacnn 
fFoRE-sLow'j  V.  71.  To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter.  Skak. 

jPORE-SPiiAK',   V     71.     [i.    FOREflPOKE  ;    pp.    FOREflPEAKIIfa, 

FoaE8POKEJ».T  To  predict;  to  forbid;  to  bewitch.  Skak. 

fPoRE-sPEAK'iNC*,  71.  A  prediction }  a  preface.  Camden, 

tF6RE'8P££cu,  71.  A  preface.  Sherwood. 

F6re-8PEnt',  0.  Past :  wasted  ;  spent.  Shak.  [r.J 

tFoRE-apUR'R^R,  n.  One  who  rides  before.  Shak. 

P5r'58T,  71,  [forest,  old  Pr.l  An  extensive  surface  covered- 
naturally  with  trees  anu  undin'growth  ;  an  extensiva 
woodland  or  woods.  —  (iow)  A  chase  under  the  proteo* 
tion  of  tho  king  of  England,  for  his  pleasure  in  hunting. 

F6r'?8T,  a.  Sylvan;  rustic.  Sir  Q.  Buck. 

Fore'stXff,  71.  (JVaue.)  An  inntrument  formerly  used  foi. 
taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies. 

F6R'?8T-JJ^(j^E,  71.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  forester*  tfl 
the  king  of  England:  the  right  of  foresters. 

FdRE-8TALL',    V.  a.     [l.    FOREajTALLED  ;  ;jp  FOHESTALLIWO 

FOBESTALLED.]  To  anticipate ;  to  seize  or  gain  possessioa 

of  before  another ;  to  buy  up  before  the  general  market. 

in  order  to  raise  the  price;  to  engross.  —  {Law)  To  en* 

hance  the  price  of  goods  by  false  rumors,  £cc. 
FORE-8TAliL':?R,  n.  One  who  forestalls. 
Fore-STAll'ING,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  forestalls ;  tn« 

act  of  buying  up  provisions,  or  of  enhancing  their  ppica 

by  dishonest  means.  Smith. 
F6r'¥8T-b5rn,  a.  Born  in  a  wild  or  forest.  Shak. 
F6r'?8T-B50gh,*  (-bad)  71.    A  branch  from  the  forest 

Thomson, 
FdR']p8T-^D,  u.  Covered  with  forests;  supplied  with  tree& 

Drayton, 
P6R'if8T-]fR,  71.    [/orcsiier,  Fr,]    An  officer  of  the  forest  ( 

an  inhabitant  of  a  forest :  —  a  forest-tree. 
PGr'?8T-GlAde,*  71.  A  sylvan  lawn.   Thomson. 
F6r'^;8T-LAw,*  71.  Law  relating  to  forests.  Booth. 
F6R']psT-Rv,*  71.  The  art  of  forming  or  cultivating  forests 

Sat.  Mag. 
PSR'ifST-TREE,*  71.  A  tree  of  the  forest ;  not  a  fruit-tree. 

Pope. 
F6r'5ST-WAlk,*  (-wak)  71.  A  walk  in  a  forest ;  a  rural 

grove.  Dryden. 

tFORE'awiS^' h-  Spent  with  heat.  Sidney, 
F6re-tAste',  w.  a.  [i.  poeetasted  ;pp.  ronETASTiwo,  fobk 

TABTED.l  To  have  antepast  of;  to  have  pn-scieiice  of;  »« 

taste  berore ;  to  anticipate. 
Foke'tXste,  n.  Taste  beforehand  ;  anticipation  of. 
Fore-tAst'jjr,  n.  One  who  foretastes. 
FORE-TEACU',  V.  a.  To  teach  beforo.  Spenaer 
FoRE-TfiLL',  V.  a,  \i.  ponETOLD;  jyp,  foretelling   foub 

TOLD.]   To  tell  beforehand;  to  predict;  to  prophesy;  ta 

foreshow ;  to  betoken  ;  to  portend. 
FSre-tEll',  v.  n.  To  utter  prophecy.  Actfi  iii. 
Fore-tEll'^;r,  71.  One  who  foretells ;  predictor. 
Fore-tEll'jns,  n.  A  declaration  of  something  future. 
FSRE-TillNK',  r.  a.  [i.  &;).  fouethought.]   To  anticipate 

in  the  mind.  Shak. 
FoRE-THiNK',  V,  n.  To  contrive  beforehand.  Smith. 
F6re'thouoht,  ffir'thSiwt)  n.  Prescience ;  anticipation 

provident  care ;  forecast.  [cw*- 

PoRE-THOueHT',  (f5r-th!lwt')  a.  Prepense  ;  designed.  B» 
FSre-thouoht'eOi.,*  ifSr-thfLwt'flil)  a.     Having  fore- 
thought.   Coleridge. 
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rORE  THREAT  EN,»  f-thret'tn)  V,  a.  To  threaten  before- 
hand. Draytoju 

Fore'to-ken,  (-to-kn)  n.  An  omen  ;  prognostic. 

Fore-to'kex,  (-to'kn)  v.  a.  To  foreshow.  Daniel. 

F6RE'Tdf»TH,  71. ,-  pi  FORETEETH.  The  tooth  in  the  fore- 
j>art  of  the  mouth ;  the  incisor. 

FoRE'Tftp.  71.  The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  the  bead-dress. 
—  (JVaut.)  The  top  of  the  foremast. 

FOR-£v'er,*  ad.  Always ;  eternally ;  time  without  end. 
James  Montgomery,  "  This  wordj/weuer,  in  a  will,  makes 
no  diffei  ence."  Dane,  —  "  Forever  has  but  recently  become 
a  single  word."  Bootli's  Analytical  Dictionary,  —  Forever  is 
commonly  written  as  one  word  by  American  writers,  and 
as  two  by  English.  *" 

Fore-voCched',  (-vSfichtO  a.  Affirmed  before.  Shak. 

Fore'wakd,  71.  The  van;  the  front.  Shak. 

Fore-wA.RK',  V,  a.  [t.  forewarned;  pp.  roREWARKiifo, 
FOREWARNED.]  To  admouish  beforehand  ;  to  caution 
against. 

Fore-w1rn'}Ng,*  n  Previous  caution ;  an  omen.  Qood- 
vmu 

Fore-waste',  v.  a.  See  Forwaste. 

PpRE-WEA'Ry,  V.  a.  See  Forwearv. 

tFoRE-wfiND',  V.  a.  To  go  before,  Spenser. 

F6RE-w£NT',*i.  from  Forego.  Coioper.  See  Forego. 

tFoRE'wiND,  n.  A  favorable  wind.  Sandys. 

FORE-WIsH',  V.  a.  To  desire  befornhand.  Knolles. 

tPoRE-WORN',  a.  Worn  out ;  wasted.  Sidney.  [r.] 

Fpr-fAult'vre,*  n.  A  failure  ;  a  violation.  Sir  W.  S<^ott. 

FoR'FElT,  (fdr'f }t)  n.  [forfaitj  Fr.]  That  which  is  forfeited 
or  lost  by  a  transgression  ;  a  forfeiture  ;  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ; 
(something  deposited,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  a  jocular 
fine,  whence  the  game  oi  forfeits. 

FOR'FEIT,     (for'fjt)    D,  a.    [i.  forfeited  ;  ^.  FORFEITING, 

FORFEITED.]  To  loBB  by  some  breach  of  condition  ;  to 
lose  by  some  offence. 

For'feit,  a.  Alienated  by  a  crime ;  forfeited.  Shak, 

For'feit-A-ble,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

FbR'FEJT-ED,*/).  a,  Los't  by  crime,  offence,  or  neglect. 

FoR'FEjT-i^R,  (for'f)t-er)  n.  One  who  forfeits. 

FOR'FEIT-URE,  (for'fit-yur)  [for'f  jt-yiir,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
f3r'fjt-iir,  P.  F.]  n.  [forfaiture,  Fr.]  A  loss  of  property  as 
a  punishment  for  some  illegal  act  or  negligence;  the  act 
of  forfeiting  ;  the  thing  forfeited  ;  a  mulct;  a  fine;  a  for- 
feit. 

fFpR-FfiND',  V.  a.  To  prevent.  See  Forefend. 

F<5r'f£!Xj  n.  [L.]    A  pair  of  scissors.   Pope.  —  (Zool.)  A 

'  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

FpR-Flc'v-LA,*  n.  [L.]  (Ent)  One  of  an  order  of  in- 
sects, of  which  the  common  earwig  is  the  type.  Brande. 

tFpR-Q-XT'.*  i.  from  Forget;  now  forgot.  See  Forget. 

FQR-GAVE',  i.  from  Forgive.  See  Forgive. 

FOR(?E,  (forj)  [forj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n. 
[forge,  Fr.]  A  work-shop  in  which  iron  is  hammered  and 
shaped  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  a  smithy,  particularly  for  large 
work;  a  furnace;  the  act  of  working  iron;  any  place 
where  any  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 

F6r9^E,  v.  a  [i.  forged  ;  pp,  forging,  forged.]  To  form 
by  the  furnace  and  hammer ;  to  beat  into  shape ;  to  make ; 
to  counterfeit ;  to  falsify. 

Forced,*  (forjd)  j>.  a.  Formed  by  the  hammer;  counter- 
fbited. 

F6R(j^':ER,  (for'jer)  n.  One  who  forges ;  a  smith;  a  work- 
man ;  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

F6rg'er-y,  [forj'er-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
-Sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  fdr'je-re.]  n.  The  act 
of  forging;  the  act  of  fraudulently  making  or  altering  any 
record,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  note,  &c.,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another  person's  right. 

■FpR-fifiT',  V.  a.  [i.  forgot  ;  pp.  forgetting,  forgotten, 
FORGOT.]  To  lose  memory  of;  to  overlook  ;  to  neglect. 

f OR-efiT^^FOL,   a.    Apt  to  forget;   heedless;    neglectful; 


ifi>Rr-je£T'FOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  forgetful  manner.  South. 
TpR-«ET'Ft)lj-N£ss,  n.   Oblivion;  loss  of  memory ;  neg- 

F5r9'e-tTve,  a.  That  may  forge  or  produce.  Shak.  [r.] 

FOR-jSfiT'ME-PTOT,*/!.  A  perennial  plant.  Booth. 

Fqr  sEt'ter,  n.  One  who  forgets. 

FOR-j&£T'TlNa,  n.  Inattention;  forgetful ness.  MiUon. 

FpR-j&fiT'TmG-Ly,  ad.  Without  attention  ;  forgetfully. 

PpR-jGtv'A-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  pardoned.  Sherwood,  [r.] 
PR-jGIve',  (f^r-glv')  V.  a.  [i.  forgave;  pp.  forgiving, 
forgiven.]  To  remit,  as  a  sm,  crime,  injury,  offfence,  or 
debt ;  to  pardon ;  to  absolve  ;  to  remit ;  to  excuse. 

FpR-«IVE'NESS,  n.  The  act  of  forgiving;  pardon;  will- 
ingness to  pardon;  remission  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or  debt. 

FpR-^Iv'JER,  n.  One  who  forgives. 

*^pR-j&Iv'iNG-,*  p.  a.  Granting  forgiveness ;  placable. 

"'pR-sIy'iNG-NfisS;*  71.  A  forgiving  disposition  or  act.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

t'pR-GrO',  V.  a.  See  Forego. 

PPR-gOt',  i.  &  p.  from  Forget.  See  Forget. 

F9R-g-6t'ten,  (-tn)  p.  from  Forget-  See  Forget. 


fFpR-HllL',  V.  a.  To  draw  or  distress.  Spenser. 

JFpR-HltND',  V.  a.  See  Fokehend. 

fFp-RlN'sE-CJiL,  a.  [forinsecusy  L.]  Foreign.  Burnet 

Fo-RJS-FA-MiL'j-ATE,  V.  a.  [foris  and  familla,  L.]  {Lam; 
To  put  a  son  in  possession  of  land  in  the  lifetime  of  hi 
father.  Blackstone. 

Fork,  n.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  c* 
more  points  or  prongs;  one  of  the  divisions  or  points 
the  commencement  of  the  division  ;  a  point. 

Fork,  v,  n.  [i.  forked  ;  pp,  forking,  forked.]  To  stem 
into  blades  or  divisions. 

Fork'-chOck,*  n.  An  appendage  to  a  lathe.  Francis. 

Fork'ed,  a.  Opening,  as  a  fork ;  forky;  furcated. 

Forked,*  (fdrki)  p.  from  Fork. 

Fork'ed-LV,  ad.  In  a  forked  form.  Sherwood 

F6rk'ed-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  forked 

Fork'h£ad,  (-hed)  n.  Point  of  an  arrow.  Spenser. 

Fork'i-n£ss,  71.  A  fork-like  division.  Cotgrave. 

Fork'Less,*  a.  Having  no  fork.  Phil.  Mag. 

Fork'tail,  n.  A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year.  [Local.] 

Fork'y,  a.  Forked;  furcated  ;  opening  into  two  parts. 

tFpR-LAY',  V.  a.  See  Forelay. 

fFpR-EfeND',  V.  a.  See  Forelend. 

tFpR-LORE',  a.  Deserted ;  forsaken  ;  forlorn,  ^enser. 

FpR-LORN',  a.  Deserted;  destitute;  forsaken;  wretched 
lost ;  solitary :  ~  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  small ;  despicable. 

tFpR-LORN',  n.  A  lost,  solitary,  forsaken  person.  Shak. 

FpR-LORN'-HoPE,  71.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  sent  on  z 
desperate  duty  at  a  siege ;  a  desperate  or  hazardous  enter 
prise.  Ed.  Rev. 

FpR-LORN'LY,*  ad.  In  a  forlorn  manner.  Scott. 

FpR-LORN'NjESS,  71.  Destitution;  misery;  solitude.  Boyle 

fFpR-LVE',  V.  n.  To  lie  before.  Spenser. 

Form,  [form,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [format  L. 
That  whi&h  has  shape ;  that  which  shapes  ;   a  mould 
arrangement ;  method ;  order ;  beauty  or  elegance  arising 
from  shape  ;  empty  show ;  shape  ;  figure  ;  appeeirance 
fashion  ;  formality  ;  ceremony  ;  external  rites ;  established 
practice ;  ritual. 

Form,  or  Form,  [form,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  form,  S.  P.  E 
Ja.  K.]  n.  A  long  seat ;  a  class  ;  a  rank  of  students ;  the 
seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  —  (Printing^)  The  type  set  up  and 
locked  in  a  chase,  ready  for  printing.  —  The  outer  form  la 
the  chase  and  pages,  containing  half  the  pages  and  al- 
ways the  first  and  last  pages  of  a  sheet ;  the  iTiTier  form 
always  contains  the  second  page. 

Form,  v.  a.  [/o7-mo,  L.]  \i.  formed  ;  pp.  forming,  formed.] 
To  make  out  of  materials  ;  to  give  shape  to ;  to  create, 
to  produce;  to  constitute;  to  faehion;  to  mould;  tc 
shape ;  to  model ;  to  plan ;  to  arrange  ;  to  settle ;  tc 
contrive ;  to  model  by  education. 

Form,  v.  n.  To  take  any  particular  form.  Drayton. 

For'mal,  a.  [formaZis,  h.]  Ceremonious;  solemn;  pre- 
cise; exact  to  affectation;  stiff*;  not  sudden;  regular* 
methodical ;  external ;  having  the  appearance  only  ;  de. 
pending  on  established  custom. 

FoR'MAii-I^M,*  71.  Quality  of  being  formal;  formality  ,dbp 
Wliately, 

For'mal-Ist,  71.  [formaJiste,  Fr.]  One  who  lays  stress  or 
forms ;  an  observer  of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  othei 
things. 

FpR-MiL'i-TY,  n.  {^formalite^  Fr.]  duality  of  being  for 
mal ;  the  observance  of  forms  or  ceremonies;  ceremony 
order  ;  mode  of  dress. 

fFoR'MAL-iZE,  u.  a.  r/oTTTiaiiser,  Fr.]  To  modify.  Hooker 

FoR'M^ii-iZE,  V.  n.  To  affect  formality.  Hales,  [jl.] 

For'mal-ly,  ad.  In  a  formal  manner  ;  ceremoniously. 

For' MA  PAo'PER-ltSy*  [L.]  {Law)  A  mode  of  bringing 
a  suit  in  the  character  of  a  pauper.  Crabb, 

Fpa-MA'TipN,  n.  [formatioHj  Fr.]  Act  of  forming;  th« 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed  ;  contrivance. 

FoR^MA-TtvE,  a.  Giving  form;  plastic  Bentley. 

For'm^-tIve,*  71.  A  word  formed  according  to  some  prac- 
tice or  analogy.  Smart. 

For'me-d5n,*  71.  (Eng.  law)  A  writ,  now  superseded  by 
the  writ  of  ejectment.  Bouvier. 

For'mjer,  n.  One  who  forms  ;  maker. 

For'mer,  a.  Before  in  time;  mentioned  before;  past 
anterior;  previous;  prior;  preceding;  antecedent: — op- 
posed to  latter. 

For'MER-ly,  ad.  In  times  past ;  of  old. 

Form'fOl,  a.  Creating  forms;  imaginative.  Tliomson.  [r.' 

F6r'm;-^te,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  o? 
formic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabb. 

For'MIO,*  a.  {Ckem.)  Denoting  an  acid  derived  from  antj 
P.  Cyc. 

For'mi-CATE,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  an  ant,  Synart, 

FOR-Ml-cA'TipN,  71.  [fomiicatiOj  L.]  A  sensation  like  (hsi 
of  ants  creeping  over  the  skin.  Dr.  James. 

FoR-Mi-DA-BlL'{-Ty,*  71.  Formidableness.  Qu.  Rev. 

For'mJ-da-ble,  a-  [formidabilis^  1.,]  Terrible;  powerfV 
so  as  to  be  feared  ;  tremendous ;  fearful. 

For'mj-da-ble-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  formidable. 

For'mJ-da-bly,  ad.  In  a  formidable  manner. 
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f  ORM'L:^3S,  o.  Shapeless ;  without  regular  form. 

PoRM'LESs-Nfiss,*  7u  The  state  of  being  without  form. 
Clissold. 

F9R-M6s'j-Ty,  n.  [formositas,  L.1  Beauty.  Cockeram. 

V'&R'M^-LJi,  n.  [L.J  pi.  FOR' MV-LJE.  A  prescribed  form, 
rule,  or  model ;  a  prescription  ;  a  formulary, 

Por'mv-la-rv,  n.  A  prescribed  model  j  a  form  usually  ob- 
served ;  a  book  containing  stated  forms. 

Por'mv-la-rv,  a.  Ritual ;  prescribed  ;  stated, 

For'mule,  n.  [formula^  Fr.J    A  model;  a  formulary.  Bp, 

Marsh. 

PoK'tiXXf*  n.  A  southern  constellation.  Lacailte. 

For'ni-cate,  B  71.  [forniXih.]  To  commit  fornication  or 
lewdness.  Bp.  HaU. 

For'nj-cate,*  a.  Arched;  fornicated.  Loudon. 

P6r'ni-cat-ed,  a.  Polluted  I  v  fornication :  — arched.  Ml- 
ton. 

For^nj-ca'tiqn,  n.  The  act  or  sin  of  sexual  commerce  of 
an  unmarried  person  with  another;  concubinage;  adul- 
tery.—  (Scripture)  Sometimes  idolatry. — (^rck.)  A  kind 
of  arching  or  vaulting. 

Por'ni-ca-tqr,  n.  One  guilty  of  fornication. —  (Canon 
law)  An  unmarried  man  who  has  commerce  with  an  un- 
married woman. 

FbR'Ni-CA-TR?ss,  71.  A  lewd  unmarried  woman.  Shak. 

fpQR-pXss',  V.  n.  To  go  by;  to  pass  unnoticed.  Spenser. 

frpR-PINE',  V.  71.  To  waste  away.  Spenser. 

fFoR'PRl^E,*  a.  (Law)  Taken  beforehand.  Bouvier. 

fFpR-RAY',  B.  0.  IfourreTf  Fr.]  To  ravage  ;  to  spoil  a  coun- 
try, Spenser. 

tFpR-RAY',*  V.  n.  To  forage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  plunder.  Spenaer. 

FpR-RAY',  Tu  Act  of  ravaging;  a  hostile  incursion.  Spen- 
ser.   Written  also  foray. 

PORS,^  n.  Rough  hair  on  sheep.  Loudon. 

FpR-SAKE',    V.  a,    [i.  P0R300K  ;  pp.  PORSAKING,  FORaAKEN.] 

To  abandon ;  to  leave ;  to  go  away  from ;  to  desert ;  to 
fail ;  to  renounce. 

FOR-sak'er,  71,  One  who  forsakes  ,  a  deserter. 

FpR-SAK'jNa,  TU  Dereliction.  Isaiah  vi. 

fPpR-SAY',  V.  a.  To  renounce ;  to  forbid.  Spemser. 

fFpR-SLXcK',  V.  a.  To  delay.  Spenser. 

fFpR-SLpw',  V.  a.  See  Foreslow. 

JFpR-SPPK',*  (-silk')  L  from  Forsake.  See  Forsake. 

FpR-s66TH',  ad.  In  truth;  certainly;  very  well.  Shak. — 
Once  a  word  of  honor  in  address  to  women.  Bailey, 

fPpR-spEAK',  V.  a.  See  Forespeak, 

fFpR-sp£ND',  V.  a.  See  Forbspend. 

[■Fors'teRj  n.  A  forester.  Chaucer. 

Fors'ter-ite,*  71,  (JtfiTu)  A  mineral  which  forms  small, 
brilliant  crystals,  found  at  Vesuvius.  Brande. 

FpR-sWAT',  C-swotO  a.  See  Foreswat, 

FPR-sweAr',  (-awAr')  v.  a,  [L  forswore  ;  pp.  forswear- 
ing, FORSWORN.]  To  renounce  upon  oath  ;  to  deny  upon 
oath ;  to  perjure.  —  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun ;  as,  to 
forswear  one^s  sey\  to  be  perjured  ;  to  swear  falsely. 

Fpr-sweA.r',  V.  n.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  commit  perjury 

FPR-sweAr'?r,  71.  One  who  forswears, 

tFpR-sw6NK',  a.  Overlabored,  Spenser. 

fFpR-swoRN'NESs,  71.  State  of  being  forsworn.  Manning. 

Fort,  n.  [fort,  Fr.j  A  fortified  place  or  post ;  a  fortress  ;  a 
rampart ;  a  castle. 

F6R'T*-LlcE,*n.  A  fortress;  a  citadel.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.] 

Porte,*  n.  That  in  which  one  excels  ;  a  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty  ;  a  strong  side ;  chief  excellence.  Qu.  Rev. 

Fds'  TE,  (fdr'ta)  [It]  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  sing  or  play 
with  force  of  tone. 

Fort'ed,  a.  Furnished  or  guarded  by  forts.  Shak.  [r.] 

Forth,  ad.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time;  forward  in  order; 
abroad ;  out  of  doors ;  beyond  a  boundary ;  out  into  pub- 
lic view. 

Forth,  prep.  Out  of.  Shak.  [r.] 

[Forth,  n.  A  way. 

F6rth-c6m'|ng,  a.  Ready  to  appear,  Shak. 

[FpR-THtNK'j  V.  a.  To  repent  of;  to  unthink.  Spenser. 

FoRTH-Is'sy-lNG-,  (-Ish'shy-Tng)  a.  Coming  out.  Pope. 

fFoRTH-RlOHT',  (-rif)  (Mi,'Straight  forward,  Sidney. 

fFoRTH-BJ.GHT',  (-rit')  n.  A  Straight  path.  Shak. 

tPoRTH'wARD,  od.  Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

PORTH-wfiLL'iNO,*  a.  Issuing  from  a  spring.  Potter. 

F5rtH-w1th',  ad.  Immediately ;  without  delay. 

fPOR'THy,  ad.  Therefore.  Spenser. 

Por'ti-eth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  forty ;  the  fourth  tenth. 

FOR'TJ-FI-VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  fortified,  Cotirrave. 

FoR-Ti-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  The  science  of  military  architec- 
ture ;  the  art  of  constructing  works  of  defence  ;  a  fort ; 
a  rampart;  a  place  built  for  strength;  addition  of 
strength. 

PoR'Tf-FiED,*  (fBr'te-f Id)  p.  a.  Strengthened  by  fortifica- 
tions ;  confirmed, 

PbR'Tj-Fi-?R,  71.  He  or  that  which  fortifies. 

For'ti-fy,  v.  a.  [fortifier,  Fr,]  [i.  fortified  ;  pp.  forti- 
FYiNQ,  FORTIFIED.]  To  Strengthen  against  attacks  by 
walls  or  works;  to  confirm  ;  to  encourage;  to  invigo- 
rate; to  fix;  to  establisb. 


fFoR'Tf-LjV^E,  n.  A  little  fort;  a  blockhouse.  —  Same  a« 
fortalice.  Spenser. 

]FdRT'iif,n.  [Fr.J  A  sconce  or  little  fort,  Sluik. 

FqjRttYs' SI-MO,*  [It,]  (Jifus.)  Very  loud.  Crabb 

F6r'  Ti-TER  In  Re,*  [L,]  With  firmness  in  acting  CAes- 
terjieid. 

Por'tj-tude,  n.  [fortitudo,  Li.]  Strength  or  resolution  us 
endure  pain  ;  patience  under  suffering ;  resolution ,  mag- 
nanimity; firmness;  equanimity;  courage 

FbR-Tj-Tif'Dj-NoOs,*  a.  Having  fortitude;  courageous 
Oibbon. 

Fort'let,  n.  A  little  fort 

IIFORT'NIGHT,  (f  Srt'nit  or  f iirt'nit)  [f ort'nlt,  S.  W.J.E  F 
Jo.  Sm.;  fart^njt,  P.   Wb.;  fbrt^nit  or  fbrt'nit,  K]   n  ^ 
[contracted  from  fourteen  nights.^    The   space  of  tw 
weeks. 

l[FbRT'NiGHT-Ly,*  od.    Every  fortnight.    W.  Fdkin. 

For'tress,  71.  [forteresse,  Fr.]  A  stronghold  ;  afoitlfled 
place, 

For'tre33,  v.  a.  To  guard ;  to  fortify.  Shak.  [R.] 

Fort'r:^t,*  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  sconce  ;  a  fortlet  Brande 

FpR-Tu'l-TOOs,  (fpr-tQ'e-tiis)  a.  [fortuitus,  L.]  Happening 
by  chance;  depending  on  fortune;  contingent;  acci 
dental ;  casual, 

FpR-Tu'i-ToDs-iiY,  ad.  In  a  fortuitous  manner;  casually 

FpR-Tfj'i-ToDs-NJtss,  71,  Accident;  chance. 

FpR-Tu'i-TV,  71.  Chance;  accident.  Forbes.  [R.] 

||F6RT'v-N^TE,(fSrt'yi;-nat)a.  Favored  by  fortune ;  tacky  . 
happy ;  successful ;  prosperous, 
FbRT'i;-Wjj.TE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fortunate  manner;  happily 
FoRT'v-NATE-Nfiss,  71.  Good  luck;  success.  Sidney. 
FoRT'VNE,  (fbrt'yun)   [for'chun,  fV.  J.;  {ot'tUn,  S.  F 
Ja.  ;  fer'tiin,  P.  E.  ;  fbrt'yun,  K. :  fbr'tun,  coUoquiaJ.^ 
f brt'shopn,  Sm.]  n.    [fortuna,  L.]    Chance  ;   luck ;  fate 
accident:  —  the  goddess  of  heathen  mythology  that  d  s- 
tributed  the  lots  of  life : — ^the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man 
chance  of  life  ;  means  of  living ;  success,  good  or  bad 
event :  estate  ;  possessions  ;  a  portion  ;  wealth. 

lltFbRT'v^jEj  ^-  "•  To  make  fortunate ;  to  presage.  i>-|f 
den. 

[IFort'vne,  v.  n.  To  befall ;  to  happen.  Spenser 

IIFort'vne-Book,  (-buk)  n.  A  book  foretelling  fortunes 
Cras/iaw. 

IjFbRT'VNED,  (fbrt'yiind)  a.  Supplied  by  fortune.  Shak. 

IJPbRT'VNE-HDNT'ER,  71.  A  man,  or  adventurer  whg 
seeks  to  enrich  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of  great 
fortune.    Spectator. 

NFbRT'vNE-Lfiss,  a.  Luckless  ;  without  a  fortune 

IIFort'vne-Steal'^r,*  71.  One  who  steals  an  heiress 
Addison. 

FoRT'VNE-TfiLL,  V.  71.  To  tell  fortunes.  Shak. 
PbRT'vNE-T£LL':^R,  n.  One  who  foretells  fortunes, 
Fort'vne-Tell'ing,*  n.  Act  of  telling  fortunes,  Skak 

fFoRT'VN-lZE,  V.  a.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of.  Spenser. 

For'tv,  a  Sen.  Four  times  ten. 

Fo'RUM,  71,  [L.]  pi.  L.  fo'ra  ;  Eng.  fo'rvm?.  A  public 
place  in  ancient  Rome  where  causes  were  tried  :  — a  tri- 
bunal ;  a  court  of  justice ;  a  market-place  ;  a  public  place 

fFpR-WAN'DilR,  (-wSn'der)  v.  n.  To  wander  wildly.  Spert- 
ser. 

tFpR-WAN'D?RED,  (-wSn'cierd)  a.  Lost     oewildered. 

FoR'WARD,  ad.  Towards  what  is  b'*ore;  onward,  pro- 
gressively. 

For'w^rd,  a.  Warm  ;  earnest ;  eager  ;  ready ;  confident 
bold;  immodest ;  early  ripe  ;  quick ;  anterior;  progres- 
sive ;  early. 

FOR'WARD,  v.  a.  [i.  forwarded;  JTp.  FORWARDING,  FOR- 
WARDED.] To  promote;  to  hasten  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  accel- 
erate ;  to  advance ;  to  send  on,  as  goods. 

Por'ward-er,  71.  One  who  forwards  or  promotes. 

FbR'WARD-lNG,*p.  a.  Conveying  on  ;  promoting;  advanc- 
ing—  Forwarding  merchant,  one  who  receives  and  for- 
wards goods  to  their  destination. 

FoR'WARD-Ly,  ad.  Eagerly;  hastily;  quickly.  Mterbiiry. 

FbR'WARD-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  forward;  eagerness 
quickness  ;  earliness ;  early  ripeness  ;  want  of  modesty 

FoR'WARD^,  orf.  Onward;  progressively;  forward. 

fFpR-WASTE',  V.  a.  To  desolate  ;  to  destroy.  Spenser 

fFpR-WEA'RV,  V.  a.  To  dispirit  with  labor.  Spenser 

fFoR'woRD,  (fcir'wiird)  n.  A  promise.   Chaucer. 

FbssE,  71.  [fossa,  L.]  A  ditch  ;  a  moat ;  an  intrenchn  ent 
—  a  waterfall.  Farm.  Ency. 

F6s'sET,_7i.  See  Faucet. 

Fosse'way,  n.  One  of  the  great  Roman  roads  tntDUgl 
England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on  each  side 

Fbs'siTj,  a.  [fossUis,  L.]  Dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fbs'sjL,  7N  A  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  mu, 
be  native,  as  minerals,  or  extraneous,  as  petrified  punts 
shells,  bones,  &;c. ;  organic  remains. 

Fds-sjL-lF'ER-oOs,*  a.  Producing  or  forming  fcfsils 
formed  of  fossils.    Buckland. 

Fps-slL-i-Fj-CA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  fossilizing.   Waites 

Fbs'siL-i^M,*  71.  The  nature  or  science  of  fossils.  CuU 
ridge. 
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FOs'sjL-IsT,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  fossils. 

P6s'siL-IZE,*  I),  o.  &L  n.  [i.  fossilized;  pp  fossilizing, 
FOSSILIZED.]  To  change  into  a  fossil  state.  Ec.  Rev. 

Fps-sIL'<?-(i^y,*  n.  The  science  of  fossils.  Rodd. 

Fps-s6'Rj-j.L,*  a.  (Zoo/.)  Applied  to  animals  which  dig 
their  retreats,  and  seek  their  food,  in  the  earth.  Brande. 

F6s'sv-L^TE,*  a.  Having,  long,  narrow  depressions. 
Brande. 

F6s't:d:r,  v.  a,  [i.  postered;  pp.  fostehinq,  fostered.] 
To  nurse  ;  to  feed  ;  to  support ;  to  indulge  ;  to  pamper ; 
to  encourage  ;  to  clierish  ;  to  forward;  to  harbor. 

f-Fos'TER,  V  71.  To  be  nursed,  or  trained  up.  Spenser 

fFos'TER,  71    A  forester.  Spenser.  See  Forester. 

F6s'ter-^(^b,  n.  The  charge  of  nursing;  alterage.  Ra- 
leigh. 

F6s'TER-BR5gFH-ER,  n.  One  suckled  at  the  same  breast, 
but  not  of  the  same  womb. 

Fos'ter-ChIld,  71.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not  the 
mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father.  Davies. 

FOs'TER  -DXm,  n.  A  nurse  who  is  not  the  mother. 

F6s'ter-D1ugh-t:er,*  (fos't^r-d^w-ter)  n.  A  female 
c^ild  nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  the  mother.  Booth. 

F6s'TER-feARTH,  71.  Earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nour- 
ished. 

P6s't?r-?r,  71.  One  who  fosters  ;  a  nurse. 

F6s't]e:R'PX-th?r,  n.  One  who  fosters  like  a  father. 

F6s't:]er-Ih"G-,  n.  Nourishment.  Cliaucer. 

F6s'TER-lNG,*p.  a.  Cherishing;  nourishing;  feeding. 

F6s't:]er-LXnd,*  n.  Land  allotted  for  maintaining  a  per- 
son. Ask. 

F6s't?r-lIng,  n.  A  foster-child  ;  a  nurse-child.  B.  Jon^ 
son, 

tF6s'TER-M£NT,  n.  Food ;  nourishment.  Cockeram. 

F6s'ter-M6th-eRj  71.  A  woman  who  fosters  a  child, 

FOs'TER-NiJRSE,  7t.  A  nurse.  Shak. 

FOs'ter-PAr-ent,*  71.  One  who  provides  as  a  parent. 
Booth. 

Fds'TER-SHip,  71.  The  office  of  a  forester,  Ckwrton. 

F6s'ter-S1s-ter,*  n.  One  bred  by  the  same  foster- 
mother.  Booth. 

F6s'ter-S6n,  C-sun)  n.  One  fed  and  educated  as  a  son, 
though  not  a  son  by  nature.  Dryden. 

fF6s'TRESS,  71.  A  nurse.  B.  Jonson. 

F5th':er,  n.  A  load,  generally  of  lead :  —  in  some  parts 
of  England,  19^  cwt. :  —  a  large  quantity. 

FSth'er,*  v.  a.  (J^aut.)  To  stop  a  leak  by  means  of 
oakum.  Francis. 

Fdu-GXDE'^  C*^-gadO  71.  [Fr,]    {Fort.)   A  little  well-like 
mine  filled  with  combustibles  to  blow  up  a  fortification. 
OUGHT,  (f3.wti  i.  &  p.  from  Fio-ht.  See  Fioht. 

rPouGH'TEN,  (fSiw'tn)  The  old  p.  for  fought. 

FoCl,  a.  Not  clean  ;  filthy  ;  dirty  ;  impure ;  polluted  ;  not 
clear ;  not  fair  ;  not  serene  ;  SiS,foul  weather  :  — not  pure  ; 
wicked  ;  detestable  ;  disgraceful  ;  shameful  ,  coarse ; 
gross;  unfair;  as,/ouZ  play :— unfavorable;  contrary  ;  as, 
a.  foul  wind. — (J^aut.)  Entangled  with  ;  as,  **  to  he  foul 
of."  —  Used  adverbially,  as  to  fall  foul  of,  or  to  run  foul  o/, 
to  fall  upon  or  run  against  with  rough  force. 

Fot)L,*  ad.  With  rude  force  or  violsnce ;  as,  "  They  fell 
foul  of  each  other."  Jish.  See  Foul,  a. 

7oOl,  v.  a.  [i.  fooled  ;  pp.  fouling,  fouled.]  To  daub  ; 
to  bemire ;  to  make  filthy ;  to  dirty. 

)-FoOl'D]ER,  v*  n.  To  emit  great  heat.  Spenser. 

PoOl'-faced,  (-iast)  a.  Having  an  ugly  visage.  Shak. 

FoOl'-feEd-JNG,  a.  Gross;  of  coarse  food.  Bp.  Hall. 

FoOii'LY,  ad.  In  a  foul  manner;  not  fairly.  * 

Fbfl'L'-MbOTHED,(-mButhd)  a.  Scurrilous  ;  abusive. 

FoOl'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  foul ;  filthiness, 

FoOl'-spok-en,  (-spo-kn)  a..  Contumelious;  abusive, 

Fou'mSrt,  (fS'm'irt)  n.  A  polecat.  Jlscham. 

FoGnd,  i.  Sep.  from  Find.  See  Find. 

FoOnd,  v.  a.  [fundo,  fttndatuvi,  L.]  [i.  founded  ;  pp. 
FouNDiiTG,  POUNDED.]  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  build  ;  to 
ground  ;  to  raise ;  to  institute  ;  to  establish ;  to  give 
birth  or  origin  to;  to  raise  upon  ;  to  fix  firm. 

FoOnd,  u.  a.  [fiindo^fusum,  L.]  To  form  by  melting  and 
pouring  metals  into  a  mould ;  to  ca»t,  as  metals  or  metallic 
substances  or  instruments. 

FoOn-da'TION,  n.  Act  of  founding  or  fixing  the  basis; 
the  lowest  part  of  a  structure  lying  under  ground  ;  base ; 
basis;  ground;  the  principles  or  ground ;  original;  rise; 
a  revenue  established  for  any  purpose,  particularly  for  a 
charity;  establishment;  settlement. 

Fo0n-da'ti9N-er,*  n,  A  student  supported  or  assisted  by 
a  charitable  foundation.  Dr.  Th,  Arnold. 

FbON-DA'TipN-LfiSS,  fl.  Without  foundation.  Hammond. 

FoOn'd^R,  71.  One  who  founds  ;  a  builder;  a  caster  :  —  a 
disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.  Loiidon, 

FoOn'der,  v.  a.  [fondre.  Fr.]  [i.  foundered  ;  pp  foun- 
dering, FouKDERED.]  To  cause  a  soreness  in  a  horse's 
foot  so  that  he  cannot  use  it. 

FoOn'der,  -o.  71.  To  sink  ;  to  fail ;  to  trip  ;  to  fall. 

FoOn'd^R-OGs,  a.  Full  of  bogs;  failing;  ruinous.  Burke, 

FoON'D?R-y,  n.  The  art  of  casting  metals ;  a  place  in  which 


founding  is  carried  on ;  a  house  and  apparatus  fo  c&stj;  - 

metals.  —  Written  also  foundry. 
FoOnd'L|NG,  n,     A  new-born  child  abando'iei   by    U 

parents  ;  a  child  found  without  any  parent  or  ow.  er. 
Fo0nd'ljng-H6s'pi-tal,*  tj.  Areceptacle  for  foui  dlingft 

£7U7^ 

FoOnd'lJng-HoOse,*  n,  A  house  for  foundlings   Roan- 

bier. 
FoOn'dress,  n.  A  woman  that  founds. 
FoOnt,  71.  [fonSf  L.]  A  spring;  a  basin ;  a  fountain.  Seu 

Pont, 
FoOn'tain,  (fdfin'tin)  n.  [fontaincj  Fr.]  A  well ;  a  spring 

a  jet;  a  spout  of  water;    a  source;  the  head  or  first 

spring  of  a  river ;  original ;  first  principle ;  first  cause. 
FoOn'tain-h£ad,  71.  Original  ,  first  principle.  Young. 
FoON'TAlN-Lfiss,  a.  Having  no  fountain.  MiltoJi, 
tF6t)NT'Ff)L,  a.  Pull  of  springs.  Chapman. 
Four,  (for)  a.  &.  n.  Twice  two.  Pope. 
■\FdUMBE^  (fSrb)  71.  [Fr.  1  A  cheat ;  a  trick.  Denham 
FtVR~pH&TTE'*  71.   [Fr.]    A  fork;   a  surgical  instru- 
ment. Ihmglison. 
F6uR'-coR-pfERED,*  (-nerd)  a.   Having  four  corners  Ct 

angles.  Blackstone, 
Pour'fold,  a.  Pour  times  told  or  repeated, 
Pour'fold,*  n.  Four  times  as  many  or  as  much.  Lake. 
Four'-foot-ed,  (for'fut-ed)  a.  Having  four  feet. 
Four(-hAnd-ed,*  a.  Having  four  hands  ;  quadrumanou 

Ooldmnith, 
FouR'-L£G-£^ED,*  or  Four'ljSggeb,*  a.    Having  four 

legs,   Campbell, 
PouR'LiNG,*  71.  One  of  four  children  bom  at  the  same 

birth.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev,  [R.] 
fFoUR'RlER,  (for'rer)  n.  {/ourrier,  Fr.]    A  harbinger.  Sir 

O.  Buck. 
PouR'scoRE,  (for'skor)  a.  Pour  times  twenty  ;  eighty. 
tP5uR'scoBTH,*  a.    The  ordinal  of  fourscore ;  as,  "/our 

scorth  year."   Guardian, 
Pour'squAre,  (for'skwAr)  a.  (Quadrangular,  Raleigh 
Pour'teew,  a.  &  71.  Four  and  ten  ;  twice  seven. 
Four'teenth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 
Fourth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  to  the  third. 
Fourth,*  n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  enumerated  among  tha 

discords.  P,  Cyc. 
FpURTH'LY,  ad.  In  the  fourth  place. 
FouR'-WHiiELED,  (for'hwgld)  a.  Having  four  wheels. 
fPou'TRA,  rfB'tr^i)  71.  f/oMtre,  old  Fr.]  A  fig;  a  scoff.  SkaJi 
Fou'Ty,  (fS'te)  a.  [foutu,  old  Fr.]  Despicable.  [Vulgar.] 
Fq-vIl'la,*  n.  {Bot.)   A  fine  substance,  imperceptible  to 

the  naked  eye,  emitted  from  the  pollen  of  flowers.  P 

Cyc. 
Fowl,  n.  A  winged  animal;  a  bird:  —  in  a  restricted  sense 

a  barn-door  fowl.  —  Like^A,  it  is  often  used  collectively 

for  fowls  ;  as,  "  fish  and  fowl," 
Fo^L,  V.  n.  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game.  Blackstone. 
Fo^VL'?R,  n.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds.  Phillips, 
FoVl^'LER-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  manganese  spar 

Dana. 
Fo^l'ing,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  ensnaring,  taking,  o. 

shooting  birds  ;  falconry  or  hawking. 
Po\Vl'ing-Piece,  71.  A  gun  for  the  shooting  of  birds. 
F6x,  71.  [Sax.]  pi.  foxes.  A  wild  animal  of  the  canini 

kind,  remarkable  for  cunning:  —  a  shrewd  knave  ;  a  cun 

ning  fellow.  —  (JVoMi.)  A  particular  kind  of  strand  mad< 

of  rope-yarns. 
Fox,   V.   a,    [foza,   Su,   Goth. J    [i.  foxed;  pp.    foxino 

FOXED.]  To  stupefy;  to  make  drunk.  Boyle,  —  To  mak* 

sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting.  Ure.  —  To  repair  boots  by 

adding  new  soles,  and  surrounding  the  feet  with  new 

leather. 
Fox'-Case,  n.  A  fox's  skin.  VEstrange. 
F5x'-Chase,  71.  The  pureuit  of  a  fox  with  hounds.  Pope 
fPox'E-RV)  n.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox.  Chaucer. 
F6x'-E-viL.,  (f5ks'e-vl)  n.  A  disease  in  which  the  hail 

fall  9,  off. 
F5x'-FtsH,  7i.  A  specif  4  of  fish. 
F6x'gl6ve,  (f5ks'gluv,''  n.  A  medicinal  plant,  of  differ 

ent  varieties ;  digitalis. 
F6x'-H60nd,  71.  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes.  Shenstone. 
F6x'-HDnt,*7i.  The  huntingof  foxes  ;  fox-hunting.  Ch.  Ob 
F6x'-HDnt-er,  n.  One  who  hunts  foxes. 
FOx'-HDnt-ing,*  n.  The  pursuit  of  the  fox;  fox-chase 

Somervillc. 
Fox'-HDnt-ing,*   a.  Relating  to  the  hunting  of  foxes 

Ch,  Ob. 
F6x'}SH,  a.  Cunning  ;  artful,  like  a  fox.  Tirrwhitt. 
FOx'like,  a.  Resembling  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 
■fF6x'LV,  a.   Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox.   Mhror   fm 

Mag. 
F6x'sHtP,  71.  The  character  of  a  fox  ;  cunning.  Shak. 
Fox'TAii,,  n.  A  plant ;  also  a  species  of  grass  of  differen. 

varieties. 
FGx'TAiLED,*  (-tald)  a.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  io« 

Ooldsmith. 
F6x'-TRiP,  n.  A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxes,  Tatler 
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P6s'y,  a.  Belonging  to  a  fox  ;  wily.  ^bp.  Cranmer. 

Folf,  7L  J/oi,  Fr.]  Faith  ;  allegiance.  Spenser. 

ro$,  TU  [foeyf  Teat.]  A  feaat  on  leaving  a  place.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

Po^'soN,  n.  SeeFoisow. 

Fra'cas,*  (fra'kjs  or  fra-ka';  [fr"4-ka',  Sm.  ,•  fra'ka,  JT.  ,' 
fra'kja,  Jvb.]n.  [Fr.]  A  noisy  quarrel ;  a  disturbance. 
CoK5»er,—.  A  French  word,  now  in  a  great  measure  An- 
glicized. 

FkXct,  v.  a.  \JractuSj  L.]  To  break  ;  to  violate.  Skalc 

FrXc'tiqn,  ([frak'shun)  n.  [fractio,  L.]  Act  of  breaking ; 
the  state  of  being  broken;  a  broken  part;  a  piece. — 
{Arithmetic)  A  broken  number,  which  consists  of  a  part 
or  parts  of  any  number  considered  as  a  unity  or  whole. 

PrXc'tiqn-^l,  a.  belonging  to  fractions  ;  broken. 

FrXc'tiqn-^-B¥,*  a.  Belonging  to  fractions;  fractional. 
Maundy, 

PrAc'tiovs,  (frSk'shus)  a.  Cross;  peevish;  fretftil. 

FrXc'tiovs-ly,*  orf.  In  a  fractious  manner.  Ash. 

FRic'Tiovs-NlSsa,*7i.  The  state  of  being  fractious.  Ash. 

FrXct'vre,  (frSkt'yyr)  n  \fracturaj  l,.]  A  breach;  sepa- 
ration ;  a  l^reakingj  particularly  of  a  bone  ;  a  rupture. 

FrXct'vre,  (frakt'yur)  v.  a.  [i  fractured;^,  frac- 
turing, FRACTURED.]  To  break,  as  a  bone,  &c, 

Fit-EiV' p-x  iJ-Jif,*  (frSn'y-liim)  tu  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  string 
underthe  tongue.  Crabb. 

FR4-& 4.' S.I-A,*  n.  (BoU)  A  plant;  strawberry.  Hamilton. 

FrX(?'ile,  (fraj'il)  a.  [Jra^iSj  L.]  Brittle;  easily  broken  ; 
weak  ;  frail. 

FRA-(j^IIi'I-TV,  It.  Brittleness  ;  weakness  ;  frailty. 

FrXg'm:!e;nt,  n.  [fragmevtumj  L.]  A  part  broken  off  from 
a  whole ;  an  imperfect  piece. 

Frag-mjSn^t^l,*  a.  Consisting  of  fragments ;  fragmen- 
tary. Ec.  Rev. 

FrXg'm?n-t^-ry,  a.  Composed  of  fragments. 

FrX&'ment-ed,*  a.  Broken  Into  fragments;  existing  in 
fragments.  Brande. 

FRA'e'oRj  n.  [L.]  A  crash,  as  of  something  breaking. 

FRA^&r^nce,  \  n.  Sweetness  of  smell ;  pleasing  scent ; 

Fra'gran-cv,  \     grateful  odor. 

Fra'g-rant,  a.  {Jragrans,  L.]  Odorous  ;  sweet  of  smell. 

Fra'gr^nt-ly,  ad.  With  sweet  or  pleasing  scent. 

Frail,  tu  yraiZe,  old  Fr.]  A  basket  made  of  rushes;  a 
rush. 

Frail,  a.  [fragills.  li.]  Weak  ;  infirm  ;  easily  vanquished 
or  destroyed;  decaying;  subject  to  casualties;  easily 
led  astray;  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 

Prail'ness,  n.  Weakness  ;  frailty.  JVorris. 

Frail'tv,  n.  State  of  being  frail ;  weakness ;  infirmity ; 
liability  to  error;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness. 

FitAi' spHEUR^XiTB-'ahur)  n.  fold  Fr.]  Freshness ;  coolness. 
Dryden.  [Not  in  use  in  English.] 

FRAi$Ef  (fraz)  71.  [Fr.]  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. — 
(Fort.)  A  range  of  horizontal  stakes. 

Fram'^-BZjG,*  a.  That  may  be  framed.  Hooker. 

Frame,  v.  a.  [i.  framed;  pp.  pramincs,  framed.]  To 
form  or  fabricate  ;  to  fit  to  something  ;  to  make  ;  to  com- 
pose ;  to  regulate ;  to  contrive  ;  to  plan  ;  to  invent ;  to 
feign  ;  to  forge ;  to  put  together,  as  the  timbers  of  a  house. 

fFBAME,  V.  TU  To  contrive.  Judges. 

FrXme,  n.  A  fabric  ;  the  timbers  which  support  a  house  ; 
any  thing  made  to  enclose,  surround,  or  support  some- 
thing else ;  a  structure  composed  of  timbers  united ; 
order  ;  regularity ;  scheme  ;  contrivance  ;  shape  ;  form  ; 
temper;  temperament.  — (iViTitin^)  A  stand  or  structure 
on  which  a  compositor's  cases  are  placed. 

Frame  d,*  (framd)  p.  a.  Formed ;  contrived ;  fitted  with  a 
frame. 

Fram'^R,  n.  One  who  frames  ;  maker ;  former. 

Frame'work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Exterior  work,  generally  of 
wood  :  a  frame ;  a  akeleton  ;  work  done  in  a  frame. 

Frame'wobk-KnIt't^R,*  1-  One  who  weaves  in  a 
frame.  Hawkins. 

Fbam'jng,  n.  A  joining  together ;  timber-work. 

PrXm'POLD,  a.  Peevish  ;  fretful ;  cross-grained.  Shak. 

PaXNC,*7i,  A  French  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 
19  cents.  McCulloch. 

FrXn'chj§e,  (fr^n'chjz)  n.  [Fr.]  Exemption  from  any 
onerous  duty;  privilege;  immunity;  right  granted;  a 
district  to  which  a  privilege  or  exemption  belongs. 

FrXn'ch|?e,  (frSn'chiz)  v.  a.  To  enfranchise  ;  to  make 
free.  Shafc  See  Ewfranchisz. 

FrXn'chI5E-m£nt,  iu  Spenser.  See  EwFHArfCHisEMEKT. 

FrXn'cic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks  or  the  language  of 
the  Pranks ;  Prankish.  fVarton. 

Fr^n-cIs'can,*  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Fran-cIs'can,*  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

FRXN-(j^I-BIL'l-TV,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  frangible. 
Fox. 

FrXn'<?j-ble,  a.  ifrangOf  L.]  Fragile;  brittle;  easily 
broken. 

pRXTf'Gl-BLE-Nfiss,*  rt.  Same  a3^a7i^i6iZ%.  Perry. 

fpRXN'IpW,  (fran'yv")  '*■  ^  paramour ;  a  boon  companion. 
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PbXNK,  a.  [fi^anc,,  Fr.]  Liberal ;  generous  j  open  ,  ingenvi 

ous  ;  sincere  ;  not  reserved  ;  candid  ,  free  ;  artless  ;  with 

out  conditions;  without  payment. 
FrXnk,  71.  One  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Franconia 

but  who  afterwards  established  themselves  in  France  ; 

term  applied  in  the  East  to  a  native  of  Western  Europe 

—  A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  bj 

mail,  free  of  postage.  —  [f  A  pigsty.  Skalc]  See  Franc. 
FrXnk,  v.  a.  [i.  PRANKED  ;  pp.  feankinq,  franked.]  Tc 

free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  letters  —  [To  shut  in  9 

sty ;  to  fatten.  Shak.] 
FrXnk-^l-m6Ign',   (frangk-9l-mbln')     n.  (Eng.    law)    A 

tenure  by  divine  service,  or  for  praying  for  the   sou! 

of  the  deceased. 
FrXnk-chase',  71.  (Zaw)  The  liberty  of  free  chase  Howell 
FrXnked,*  (fringkt)  p.  a.  Made  free;  exempted  from 

postage. 
FRXNK^jN-cfiNSE,  [frSngk^jn-sgns,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  A 

Sm. ;  fr&nk-in'sSns,  JVb.]  n.  [frank  and  incense.]  A  gura 

resin,  used  as  a  perfume,  which  exudes  from  a  species  oi 

fir,  and  possesses  a  turpentine-like  odor  and  taste.  W  len 

burnt  it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor. 
FrXnk'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  making  free ;  the  eremptioc 

of  letters,  &c.,  from  postage. 
FrXnk'ish,*  a.   Relating  to  the  Franks.  Verstegan. 
FrXnk'lin,  n.  A  freeholder.  Spenser.  —  In  the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  a  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vasaa 

but  not  a  gentleman. 
FrXnk'lin-ite,*  71.  (Min.)   A  mineral  containing  Iron, 

zinc,  and  manganese.  Cleaveland. 
FrAnk'ly,  ad.  In  a  frank  manner ;  openly ;  freely 
FrXnk'-MXr-ri^^e,*  n.  {Law)  A  sort  of  tenure.  Black- 
stone. 
FrXnk'n:e:ss,  n.     Plainness  ;    candor ;    openness  ;  liber- 
ality. 
FrXnk'pl£d9-e,-  n.    [Jraiiciplegium,  L.]  (Law)  A  pledge 

or  surety  for  freemen. 
FrXkks,  n.  pi.  The  ancient  French.  See  Frank. 
FrXnk'-Ser-vice,*  71.    Service  performed  by  freemen 

As?i. 
FrXnk'-T£n'e-mEnt,*  71.  (Law)  Freehold.  Blackstone. 
FbXn'tjc,  a.  [corrupted  from  phrenetic.]    Mad;  raving 

furious  ;  outrageous  ;  phrenetic. 
FRXN'Tl-CAL-LY,*ad.  In  a  frantic  manner.  Hard. 
FrXn'tJc-ly,  orf.  In  a  frantic  manner ;  madly.  Bale. 
FkXn'tic-nEss,  71.  Madness;  fury  of  passion. 
Fra-ter'nal,  a.  [fratemus,  L.]    Belonging  to  a  brother 

brotherly  ;  becoming  brothers. 
Fra-ter'w^l-ly,  ac^  In  a  brotherly  manner. 
FRA.-Ti3R'NATE,*7).7i.  To  fraternize.  Jefferson,  [v..] 
Fra-t^r-na'tiqn,*  or  Fra'ter-nI^m,*  n.  Fraterniza 

tion.  Jefferson,  [r.] 
FbA-tjer'nj-ty,  71.    The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother 

body  of  men  united  ;  corporation  ;  society  ;  association ,: 

hrptherhood ;    men  of  the  same  occupation,  class,  ci 

character. 
FrXt-er-ni-za'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  uniting  as  brothers. 
Pra-ter'nize,  [frMer'niz,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Todd;  frttt* 

^r-nlZj  Maunder.]  v.  tu  To  concur  with;  to  agree  or  as- 
sociate as  brothers. 
Pr^-ter'nIz-er,*  71.     One  who  fraternizes  or  agrees 

Burke. 
jFra'tra^-e,*  71.   (Law)  A  partition  among  brothers  or 

coheirs  coming  to  the  same  inheritance  or  succession 

Crabb. 
PrXt-ri-ci'd^l,*  a.  Relating  to  fratricide.  Maunder. 
FrXt'ri-cIdE,  [frat're-sid,  S.   W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  S.  Sm.  R 

Wb.i  fra'tre-sid.  P.]  n.   [Jrairicidinm^  L.]  The  murde 

of  a  brother ;  the  murderer  of  a  brother, 
FrXud,  71.  {frauSyX,.]  Deceit  in  contracts ;  deceit;  cheat 

trick;   artifice;  subtlety;  stratagem;  imposition. 
Praud'fOl,  a.  Treacherous;  artful;  subtle.  Sliak. 
Fraud 'pOl-ly,  ad.  Deceitfully  ;  artfully ;  subtly. 
PrAud'v-l£nce,  j  71.  Deceitfulness ;  trickery ;  cheating. 
PrXub'v-lEn-cv,  i     artifice. 
PrXud'v-L6nt,  a.  Full  of  fraud ;  done  by  fraud ;  trick* 

ish  ;  subtle  ;  deceitful  j  treacherous. 
FRiUD'v-LJSWT-Ly,  ad.  By  fraud  ;  by  deceit ;  by  artifice. 
Praud'v-l£nt-n£ss,*  n.   auality  of  being  frauduler  L 

Scott. 
Fraught,  (fra.wt)  p.  a  Laden;  charged;  filled;  stored; 

freighted.  See  Freight. 
tPRlUGHT,  (frawt)  71.  A  freight ;  a  cargo.  Shak. 
JPrAuGHT,  (friLwt)  V.  a.  To  load  ;  to  crowd.  Bacon. 
JFrAught'a^e,  (fr9iwt'?j)  71.  Lading;  cargo.  Milton. 
FrXx' i-if&k^*  n.  [L."l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  comprising 

the  ash.  P.  Cyc 
Pray,  (fra)  n.    A  battle ;  a  fight ;  a  duel ;   a  combat    e 

broil;  a  quarrel ;  a  riot;  an  affray:  —  a  rub  or  chafe  ir 

cloth. 
Fray,  (fra)  D.  a,  [i.  thatadj  pp.  prating,  frayed]   [Tt 

territy ;  to  drive  away.  DmU-  —To   rub;  to  wear    td 

burnish. 
Fray'jng,  71   The  peel  of  a  deerv  horn.  B.  Jonson 
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pRBAH,  (fr5k)n.  A  sudden  and  causeless  change  or  turn 
ot  mind ;  a  caprice ;  a  fancy ;  a  whim ;  a  capricious 
pr  ink. 

Freak,  v.  a.  To  variegate ;  to  checker.  Milton,  [r.] 

Fr£AK'ish,  a.  Capricious  i  whimsical;  huraoraome. 

PaEAK'}SH-Ly,  arf.  Capriciously;  whimsically. 

Pre AK'iSH-Nfiss,  n.  Capriciousness ;  whimsicalness. 

^Fream,  v.  n.  To  growl  or  grunt  as  a  boar,  Bailey. 

Fr£c'kle,  (frgk'kl)  n.  A  spot  of  yellowish  or  brown 
color  on  the  skin  ;  a  spot;  discoloration. 

pRiSc'KLE,*  (fr§k'kl)  v.  a,&.n.  To  give  or  acquire  freckles. 
Smart. 

Fufic'KLED,  (frSk'kld)  a.  Spotted;  maculated. 

pRiic'KLED-Nfiss,  (frSk'kld-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  being 
freckled.  Sherwood. 

FRiic'KLE -FACED,  (frek'kl-Iast)  a.  Having  a  face  full  of 
freckles.  Beawm.  ^  Fl. 

PRiScK'LY,  fl.  Full  of  freckles;  spotted.  Sherwood. 

PrI^D.  Tlie  same  with  peace ;  so  Frederic  is  powerful  or 
wealthy  in  peace  j  Winfred,  victorious  peace.  Oibson. 

t1?'r£d'stole,*  71    A  sanctuary  near  an  altar.  Maunder. 

rREE,  tt.  Being  at  liberty  ;  having  liberty;  not  enslaved; 
uncorapelled  ;  unrestrained  ;  unconstrained ;  unconfined  ; 
unreserved;  not  necessitated;  permitted  ;  assuming  too 
much  liberty;  licentious  ;  open  ;  ingenuous f  frank  ; 
familiar;  easy;  candid;  conversing  without  reserve; 
liberal ;  not  parsimonious  ;  generous ;  guiltless ;  invested 
with  franchises ;  exempt  from  expense  or  charge ;  clear. 

Free,  v.  a,  [i.  fheed;  -pp.  freeing,  febed.]  To  set  at 
liberty  J  to  manumit ;  to  rid ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill; 
to  deliver ;  to  rescue  ;  to  liberate ;  to  exempt. 

Free'bj£nch,*  n.  {Law)  A  widow's  dower  on  a  copy- 
hold. Blackstone. 

Pree'b66t-er,  71,  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 

Pree'bo6t-?-ry,*  n.  The  act  or  plunder  of  a  freebooter. 
Booth. 

FREE'BOoT-lNe,  71.  Robbery;  plunder.  Spenser. 

Pree'b66t-}ng,*o.  Relating  to  or  like  freebooters.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev, 

Pree'boot-y,*  71.  Pillage;  plunder;  freebootery.  Butler. 

Pree'borb,*  71.  (Law)  Ground  claimed  without  or  beyond 
a  fence,  said  to  contain  two  feet  and  a  half.  Jacob. 

Pree'born,  a.  Born  free  ;  not  a  slave  ;  inheriting  liberty. 

Fbee'-ChXp-el,  n.  (English  law)  A  chapel  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  or  diocesan.  Cowel. 

Pree'c6st,  n.  Freedom  from  expense.  South. 

fFREE-B£N'l-ZEN,  (-zn)  V.  a.  To  make  free.  Bp.  Hall. 

Free-d£n'j-ZEN,  71.  A  cjtizen.  Dr.  Jackson,    [r.] 

Freed'mXn,  n.  ,*  pi.  freed'm£n.  One  who  has  been 
freed  from  servitude. 

Free'dqm,  n.  State  of  being  free;  liberty;  exemption 
from  servitude  or  necessity  ;  independence  ;  privileges  ; 
franchises  ;  immunities  ;  unrestraint ;  the  state  of  ease 
and  scope  ;  ease;  facility;  assumed  familiarity. 

pREE-F!sH'E-Ry,*  71.  (Law)  An  exclusive  right  of  eshing 
in  a  public  river.  Blackstone. 

Pree-foot'ed,  (-fut'?d)  a.  Not  restrained  in  the  march. 
Shak,  [ton. 

Free'-Grace,*  71.  Voluntary  and  unmerited  favor.  Mil- 

Pree'heXrt-ed,  (-h'irt-ed)  a.  Liberal ;  generous. 

Free'hold,  71.  (Law)  An  estate  in  land  or  other  real  prop- 
erty, held  by  a  free  tenure  for  life,  or  for  some  uncertain 
period. 

Pree'hoIiD-er,  71.  One  who  has  a  freehold. 

pREE'-LtV-]pR,*  71.  One  who  lives  freely  or  carelessly.  Dr. 
Allen.  [2>r.  Allen. 

Free'-L1v-in6,*  71.   Free,  careless,  or  luxurious  living. 

Pree'lV)  °^'  In  a  free  manner  ;  without  restraint ;  with- 
out reserve  ;  frankly  ;  liberally ;  plentifully. 

Free'man,  71. ;  pi.  FRiiE'MEN.  One  not  a  slave  or  vassal ; 
one  possessed  of  rights,  privileges,  or  rmnmnities ;  a  citi- 
zen. 

Free'-MXr-tjn,*  n.  A  female  twin  calf  whose  mate  is  a 
male  calf.  Loudon, 

Fre£'ma-80N,  (-ma-sn)  n.  One  of  an  ancient  institution 
or  society,  said  to  have  been  composed  originally  of 
masons  or  builders  in  stone,  and  admitted  into  the  soci- 
ety as  free  and  accepted  ;  a  mason. 

Free'ma-son-ry,*  n.  The  institution,  craft,  science,  or 
principles  of  freemasons.  Eiicy. 

Free'MIND-ed,  o.  Unperplexed  ;  without  care. 

Free'n^ss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free. 

Prefer,  n.  One  who  gives  freedom. 

Free'-Sj0h66l,  (-sk6l)7i.  A  school  founded  and  endowed, 
or  so  supported  as  to  be  free  of  charge  to  the  scholars. 

pREE-Sdc'A^E,*  71.  (Law)  A  specles  of  English  tenure 
of  lands.  Blackstone. 

Free-spo'ken,  (-kn)  a.  Speaking  without  reserve. 

Fbee'stone,  n.  A  species  of  sandstone,  commonly  used 
in  building,  so  called  because,  having  no  grain,  it  may  be 
cut  freely  in  any  direction  ;  a  soft  sandstone. 

Free'thYnk-er,  [fr5'th5nk-er,  J,  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Bees;  frS- 
think'er,  S.  fF.  P,  Ja,]  n.  A  term  assumed  by  disbeliev- 
ers in  Christianity ;  a  libertine ;  a  contemner  of  religion. 


Free'th!nk-ing,  71.  Contempt  of  religion.  Bp,  Berkeley 

Free'thInk-jng,*  a.  Unrestricted  in  thought ,  liberal 
licentious.  Savage 

Free't6ngued,  f-tSngdVa.  Speaking  freely.  Bp.  Hall 

Free-War'ren,  (-wor'reifl  n.  (Law)  A  privilege  of  pre. 
serving  and  killing  game.  Blackstone. 

Free-will',  n.  Unrestrained  will ;  the  power  of  directin 
one's  own  actions  without  constraint  by  necessity  or  fate 
voluntariness ;  spontaneity. 

Free'wXll,*  a.  Voluntary  j  spontaneous ;  done  freely 
Psalms. 

Free'-wom-an,  (-wum-?n)  n.  A  woman  not  enslaved. 

Freeze,  v.  n.  [i.  froze;  pp.  freezing,  frozen.]  To  be 
congealed  with  cold ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  bv 
which  water  is  congealed  ;  to  die  by  cdld. 

Freeze,  v.  a.  To  congeal  with  cold;  to  harden  into  ice 
to  kill  by  cold. 

FREEZ'iNG,*p.  a.  Congealing  with  cold;  chilling. 

Freez'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  congealing  with  cold.  Brome. 

Freight,  (frat)  v.  a,  [i.  freighted;  pp.  freighting, 
freibhted  or  fraught. — Fraught  is  more  properly  an 
adjective  than  a  participle.]  To  load  for  transportation  by 
sea ;  to  load. 

Freight,  (frat)  n.  The  cargo  or  lading  of  a  ship;  the 
money  due  for  transportation  of  goods  ;  burden  ;  load. 

FREiGHT'^t^E,*  (fra'tsj)  n.  Money  paid  for  freight.  Mil- 
ton. 

Freight'er,  (frat'er)  n.  One  who  freights  a  vessel. 

fFRElf,  n.  A  stranger.  Spenser. 

French,  n.  The  language  of  the  French.— pi.  The  people 
of  France. 

French,  a.  Belonging  to  France  or  the  French.  —  To  taks 
French  leave,  is  to  go  away  without  taking  leave  of  the 
company.  Orose. 

FrEnch'-Bean,*  71.  A  species  of  bean.  Lee. 

French '-Chalk,  C-chSiwk)  n.  An  indurated  clay. 

FR£NCH'-GRiss,  7i.  Sainfoin. 

Fr£nch-H6n'ey-sDc-kle,*b.  A  plant  and  flower  Le^. 

FRitNCH'-HoRN,  n,  A  musical  wind  instrument,  used  in 
hunting  and  in  regular  concerts.  Graves. 

French'i-fied,*  (-fid)  p.  a.  Conformed  to  French  manners 
or  habits.  Burke. 

FrJSnch'J-fy,  V,  a,  [i.  Frenchified;  pp,  French^ftino, 
Frenchified.]  To  make  French ;  to  infect  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  French. 

FrEnch'l'ike,  a.  Resembling  the  French.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fr£nch'-Pie,*  n.  A  name  of  the  great  spotted  woodpech 
er.  Booth, 

Fr£nch^WIi«-LOW,*  n.  A  plant;  rosebay-willow-herb. 
Booth. 

Pre-n£t'ic,  [fre-nfit'ik,  J.  F.  Sm,  Wb.  Ashy  JVares;  fren' 
§-tik,  S.  E.  K.  ;  fre-net'ik  or  fren'e-tik,  fV,  P.  Ja.]  a 
[tppeuTjTiKds.']  Mad;  distracted;  raving;  frantic. 

FRE-NJ&T'i-CAL,*  a.  Mad;  frenetic.  HalL 

Fr£n'zj-c^l,  a.  Approaching  to  madness. 

Fr^n'zy,  n.  {(ppcfiTis-]  Madness ;  distraction  of  mind 
alienation  of  understanding;  violent  passion. 

Fre'quence,  (fre'kwens)  n.  Repetition;  frequency. 

Fre'quen-cy,  n.  State  of  being  frequent ;  repetition 
common  occurrence  ;  concourse  ;  full  assembly. 

Fre'qu^nt,  a.   [frequens,  L.]    Often  done;  often  seen 
often  occurring;  common;  usual;  used  often  to  acU 
(Poetry)  Crowded;  thronged. 

Fre-qu£nt',   [fre-kwSnf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Sm. 
fre'kwent,  frb.]  v.  a.   [freguentOj  L.]    [i.  frequented 
pp,  frequenting,  FREQUENTED.]    To  visit  ofteu  J  to  be 
much  in. 

tFRE-Qu£NT'^-BLE,  fl.  Accessible.  Sidney. 

Fr?-qu3!:nt'*(?e,*7i.  Act  or  habit  of  frequenting.  Southcy 

FRE-QU]?N-TA'TlpN,  71.  Habit  of  frequenting  ;  resort. 

Fre-qu£n'tvtIve,  0.  (Oram.)  Denoting  frequent  repeti- 
tion ;  —  applied  to  verbs. 

Fre-quEn'ta-tIve,*  71.  A  verb  which  denotes  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  act  or  the  frequent  performance  of  it.  Booth 

FR^-dUfiNT'^R,  71.  One  who  frequents.  Dr.  Jacksoit. 

Fre'quent-L¥,  aii.  Often;  commonly;  not  rarely. 

FRE'QU^NT-Nfiss,*  71.  Frequency.  Ash 

Fr£s-cade§',*  n.  pi.  Cool  walks;  shady  places.  Maun- 
der,  [R.] 

FR&s'c6,n.  [It.]  Coolness;  shade;  duskiness.  — (Pain^ 
ing)  A  method  of  paint;  ig  on  fresh  plaster,  by  which  the 
colors  sink  in  and  becoiDe  durable. 

FrSsh,  a.  Cool ;  lively  in  look  or  feelings  ;  florid  ;  ruddy 
modern  ;  young ;  new  ;  recent ;  not  salt ;  not  warm  oi 
vapid;  sweet;  not  stale;  not  impaired  by  time  or  use 
unpractised  ;  vigorous  ;  brisk ;  raw. 

Fr£sh,  71. ;  pi.  FRESHES.  A  pool  of  fresh  water  ;  a  curren 
of  fresh  water;  a  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river. 

fFRfisH,  V.  a.  To  refresh.  Chaucer, 

Fr£sh'-blown,  C-blon)  a.  Newly  blown.  Milton. 

Fr£sh'EN,  (fresh'shn)  ' .  a.  [i.  freshened  ;  pp,  FassHKN 
ING,  FRESHENED.]  T»i  make  fresh.  Thomson. 

FrEsh'ek,  (fresh'shn)  v.  n.  To  grow  fresh.  Pope. 

Fr£sh'¥T,  71.  A  stream  or  pool  of  fresh  water;  a  fresh 
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Srowne  —(V.  S,)  A  great  nse  or  flood  of  water  ia  rivers 
and  streams,  caused  by  rains  or  melting  snow.  Morison. 

TEfiSH'FORCE  71.  (^Law)  A  force  newly  done,  or  done 
within  forty  days.  Cowel. 

FRfiSH'Ly,  arf.  In  a  fresh  manner;  coolly;  newly. 

Fr£sh'm^n,  n.;  pi.  FRfisH'M^N.  A  novice;  one  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  knowledge;  a  member  of  the  lowest 
class  in  a  college. 

Pr£sh'm^n-sh1p,  n.  The  state  of  a  freshman.  Hales. 

fFRfiSH'MENT,  71.  Refreshment;  freshness.  Cartwright. 

Pr£sh'nes3j  n.  State  of  being  fresh  ;  newness  ;  vigor. 

LFr£sh-new',  (-nu')  a.  Unpractised.  Skalc. 

Fr£sh'wA-t^r,  a.  Used  only  to  fresh  water;  raw;  un- 
skilled ;  unacquainted.  Knolles. 

pRliSH-WA'TERED,  (-tcrdj  a.  Newly  watered,  .akenside. 

Fr£t,  n.  A  frith :  —  agitation,  as  upon  the  surface  of  a  stream 
or  of  liquors  ;  agitation  of  mind  ;  irritation  ;  vexation  :  — 
a  colic;  gripes.— (JIfus.)  That  atop  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  causes  or  reguhites  the  vibrations  of  the  string. 
—  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  knot  of  two  small  fillets  interlaced ; 
ornamental  iron-work  below  tlit;  bars  of  a  grate.  —  {Her.) 
A  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 
RlliT,  V.  a.  [i  FRETTED  ;  yp.  FRETTiNOj  FRETTED.]  To  agi- 
tate violently  ;  to  wear  away  by  rubbing ;  to  corrode  ;  to 
ea;.  away ;  to  furnish  with  frets ;  to  form  into  raised 
work;  to  variegate;  to  diversify;  to  chafe;  to  rub;  to 
irritate ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  vex. 

Fr£t,  v.  n.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  be  worn  away ;  to  be 
corroded  ,  to  be  angry ;  to  be  peevish. 

IFrSt,  p.  0.  Eaten  away  ;  fretted.  Levit.  xiii. 

FrEt'fOl,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  apt  to  find  fault ;  splenet- 
ic ;  petulant ;  captious. 

FrEt'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  fretful  manner. 

Fr£t'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Passion  ;  peevishness  ;  ill-humor. 

Fr£t'ted,*  a.  Intersected  with  small  groins  or  ribs ;  hav- 
ing frets.  Francis. 

Fr£t't£N,  (-tn)  a.  Rubbed;  marked;  as,  pock-freaejtt 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

Fr£t't^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  frets. 

Fr£:t'T]NG,  n.  Agitation  ;  commotion.  Feltham. 

Fr£t'T¥j  a.  Adorned  with  fret-work  or  raised  work. 

Fr£t'work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  (Arch.)  A  sort  of  raised  work  ; 
a  kind  of  masonry  raised  in  protuberances.  Crabb. 

Fri-A-b1l'i-T¥,  '1-  The  quality  of  being  friable. 

Fri'^-ble,  a.  [friabilis,  L.]  Easily  crumbled  or  pulverized. 

Fri'^-ele-n£ss,*  71.  Friability.  Scott. 

FrVar,  71.  Ifrire,,  Fr.]  A  brother  of  some  monastic  order; 
a  monk._ — ^Prmting)  Too  faint  an  impression. 

Fri'.a.r-like,  a.  Monastic  ;  unskilled  in  the  world.  Knolles. 

FRi'AR-Ly.o.  Like  a  friar;  monastic;  recluse.  Fox. 

Fbi'ar*5-CotXx,  n.  A  plant,  having  a  flower  like  a  cowl. 

Fri'-J.r'§-Cbo*n,*  or  Fbi'ar'5-ThIs'ti.e,*  (-si)  n.  The 
woolly-headed  thistle.  Booth. 

Fri'^r'5-LAn't^rn,  re.  The  ignis  fatuue.  Milton. 

Fri'^R-Y,  n.  [freriBj  old  Fr.]  A  monastery  or  convent  of 
friars. 

FrI'ar-Y,  ^-  Like  a  friar  ;  belonging  to  a  friary.  Warton. 

FrIb'ble,  v.  n.  IfrivoUj  Fr.]  To  trifle  ;  to  totter.  Tatler. 

FRfB'BLE,  a.  Trifling;  silly;  frivolous.  BnU  Crit. 

PrIb'ble,  71.  A  frivolous  fellow  ;  a  trifler;  a  fop. 

FrIb'BLER,  71.  A  trifler  ;  a  fribble.  Spectator. 

Fri^bUrgh,  (fri'biirg)  n.  (Law)  Surety  for  one's  good  be- 
havior ;  8&me&sjraiik-pledge.  —  Written  also  ^tior^A  and 
Jrithburgh. 

fFRlc'^CE,  n.  [frixus,  L.]  A  fricassee ;  an  unguent  made 
by  frying  several  materials  together.  B.  Jomon. 

FrIC-^K-do',*  n.  [fricandeau,lfTik'^n-db')  Fr.]  Acollop; 
a  sort  of  Scotch  collop.  Ash. 

PrXc-A^-see',  a  ""Fr.]  A  dish  made  by  cutting  a  fowl  or 
other  small  animal  in  pieces,  and  dressing  or  frying  it 
in  strong  sauce. 

Fr'^C-^S-seb',  v.  o.  [t.  fricasseed;  pp.  fricasseeino, 
FRICASSEED.]  ''^o  dross  in  fricassee.  Eckard. 

IFrj-ca'tiqNj  1*.  IJricatiOf  L.]  Act  of  rubbing ;  friction. 
Bacon, 

FrIc'tiOW,  tu  [fidetioj  L.]  The  act  of  rubbing;  the  resist- 
ance in  machines  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces 
while  moving;  attrition. 

FeIc'TIQN,*  a.  Implying  or  relating  to  friction.  R.  Adams. 

Fr^'DAY,  (fri'dj)  re.  [Freitagj  Ger.J  The  sixth  day  of  the 
week,  so  named  from  Freya  i*Ve;a,  or  Fr'iga,  a  Saxon  de- 
ity. 

fFllDOE,  V.  iu  To  move  quickfy,  HaUywell, 

fFB'D'STOLE,  7L  A  sanctuary.  See  Fredstole. 

Friild,*  (frid)p.a.  Roasted  inapan  over  the  fire;  scorched. 

FRlfiND,  (frend)  n.  [vriend^Ji.t  One  joined  to  another  by 
afffection,  or  by  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy ;  a  con- 
fidant; a  supporter;  an  ally;  a  companion;  a  favorer; 
one  propitious. 

FriEnd,  (frSnd)  v,  a.  To  befriend.  Spenser. 

JFRlfiND'ED,  a.  Well  disposed.  Shak. 

rFRifiND'fNS,*  71.  Friendliness.  Shak. 

rRiEND'LiJEi^s,  (frind'les)  a.  Destitute  of  friends ;  forsa- 
ken; destitute;  forlorn. 


FriEnd^like,  (frSnd'lik)  a.  Friem  y.  Drayton. 

Fri£nd'li-nEss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  friendly. 

Fhi£nd'L¥,  a.  Partaking  of  friendship ,  befitting  i  fnehu 
intimate;  kind;  favorable;  amicable;  salutary. 

Fri^nd'lv,  fld.  In  a  friendly  manner ;  amicably.  [r.J 

Fri£nd'ship,  71.  Intimacy  united  with  aflection  ;  friendli 
feeling;  amity;  intimacy;  favor;  personal  kindness:  a* 
sistaiice  ;  help;  correspondence. 

Fri'er,*  re.  He  that  fries.    See  Friar. 

FRlEf'lSH,*  a.  Relating  to  Friesland.  Ec.  Rev. 

Frieze,  (frez)  n.  [drap  de  friscj  Fr.]  A  coarse  woollen 
cloth  witli  a  nap  on  one  side.  —  (Arch.)  A  large,  flat  mem- 
ber, which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

FRiiiZE,*  (frez)  v.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  cloth ;  to  frizz  ;  u» 
frizzle;  to  curl.  Booth. 

Friezed,  (frezd)  a.  Napped  with  frieze.  Huloet. 

Frieze'like,  (frez'lik)  a.  Resembling  a  frieze.  Addison 

Friez'er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  friezes.  Booth, 

Friez^i'mg-M^-^hine',*  n.  A  machine  for  friezing  cloth 
Booth. 

FrIg'ate,  re.  [frigate,  Fr.]  A  ship  of  war  with  one  cov- 
ered" gun-deck,  carrying  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
guns,  or  from  twenty  to  fifty  guns;  a  small  \es3el.— 
lOrnith.)  A  species  of  pelican,  called  also  the  mui-of-war 
bird. 

FrIg-A-t6on',*  71.  A  small  Venetian  ship.  Smart. 

FbI9^-e-fXc'ti<?n,  71.  [frigus  and  facio,  L.]  The  act  of 
making  cold. 

FRl9-?-pAc'T(VE,*a.  Making  cold.  Boyle.  ''Scott 

FRl^-'E-RA-Tp-Ry,*  n.  A  place  for  cooling  ;  a  rtfrigeratory 

Fright,  (frit)  v.  a.  [i.  frighted  ;pp.  frighting,  fright 
ED.]  To  terrify ;  to  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  frighten. 

Fright,  (frit)  n.  A  sudden  terror ;  alarm;  terror;  panic | 
consternation. 

Fbight'EN,  (fri'tn)  V.  a.  [i.  frightened  ;  pp.  frightbs- 
iKG,  FRIGHTENED.]  To  afl"right ;  to  intimidate;  to  terri- 
fy; to  shock  with  dread. 

Frjght'en-^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  frightened.  Coleridga 

Fright'fOl,  (frit'fai)  a.  Terrible ;  dreadful;  full  of  terror 

Fright^fOl-lv,  ad.  Itia.  frightful  manner. 

Pright'fOl-nEss,  re.  The  quality  of  being  frightful. 

FRlqj^'iiD,  (frid'jjd)  a.  Ifrigidiis,  h.]  Cold  ;  wanting  warmth 
of  body  ;  wanting  warmth  of  affection ;  impotent ;  dull ; 
lifeless  ;  formal.  —  Frigid  zone,  ( Oeog.)  the  space  between 
each  pole  and  the  polar  circles,  which  are  23°  28'  from 
the  poles. 

Frj-(?Ii>'j-T¥,  re.  [frigiditas,  L.]  State  of  being  frigid ;  cold- 
ness ;  want  of  warmth ;  dulness ;  impotence. 

FrI^^'id-LV,  ad.  Coldly ;  dully  ;  without  afi'ection. 

FrI^^'Jd-nIiss,  71.  Coldness;  dulness;  frigidity. 

FrI^-'i-fy.*  v.  a.  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Ash.  [r.] 

FrIg-p-rif'|c,  a.  [frigorificiis,  L.]  Causing  cold.  Qiiw«>jr 

FRlQ-p-RlF'j-C-fl.1.,*  a.  rroducing  cold;  frigorific.  Blount. 

FrIll,  v.  n.  [frillerj  Fr.]  To  quake  or  shiver  with  cold,  [b.] 

FrIll,*  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  frills  or  gathers.  Smollett. 

FrIll,  n.  An  edging  or  ruffle  of  fine  linen  or  cotton  :  —  thft 
ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  frilling  witli  cold. 

fFRlBl,  a.  Flourishing ;  luxuriant.  Drayton. 


FrIn^^^e,  re.  \frange,  Fr.]  An  ornamental  border  of  loosa 

threads  adaed  to  dress  or  furniture  ;  the  edge ;  margin 

extremity. 
FrIn<jI-e,  v.  a.    [i.  ERiNGED ;  jjp.  fringing,  fringed.]   Ttf 

adorn  with  fringes ;  to  decorate. 
FrIk^^ed,*  (frlnjd)  p.  a.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  fringe 
FrIn^^e'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  fringe.  Dr.  Allen. 
Frin-qIl'la*  re.  [L.]  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  chaf 

finch.  Brande. 
FrIn-^il-la'ceous,*  (frin-jiUa'shys)  a.  Relating  to  tbo 

fringilla.  Maunder. 
FrIn<^e'ma-ker,  m.  a  manufacturer  of  fringe.  Swifi- 
FRlN(jt'Y,  a.  Adorned  with  fringes.  Shenstone. 
FrIp'per,  re.  [fiipier,  Fr.]   A  dealer  in   frippery ;  a  frip 

perer.  James. 
Fr1p'per-eb,  n.  One  who  deals  in  frippery.  Sherwood. 
FRlP'p:EB-y,  re.  The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold  ;  tral- 

fie  of  cast-ofl"  things ;  old  clothes ;  cast  dresses ;  rags , 

trumpery ;  trifles. 
Fr1(p'per-V,  a-  Trifling ;  contemptible.  Ch-ay. 
FJtl~9Euit'^  (fre-ziSr')  [fr6-zur'    fV.  Ja. ;  fre-zar',  K. ;  fre 

zur',  Sm  i  frS'zyr,  P.]  n.  [Fr.j  A  hair-dresser.  Warton 
FrIsk,  v.  n.  [fr^que,  old  Fr.]    [i,  frisked;  pp.  frisking 

FRISKED.]  To  leap;  to  skip;  to  dance  in  frolic  or  gayety 
tFRlsK,  a.  Lively  ;  jolly ;  frisky.  Bp.  Hall. 
FrIsk,  n.    A  frolic ;  a  leap  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 
tFRls'KAIi,  71.  A  leap ;  a  caper.  B.  Jonson. 
FbIsk'je'r,  re.  One  who  frisks ;  a  wanton. 
FbIs'k^t,  n.  A  light  iron  frame  in  which  the  sheets  ol  pa 
1  per  are  successively  confined  on  the  form  for  i  ipressioa 

in  printing. 
FrIsk'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gayety  or  gambols.  Than.  7u 
FrIsk'i-n£ss,  re.  Gayety  ;  liveliness    [Low.] 
FrIsk'jng,  71.  Frolicsome  dancing;  wild  gayety 
FrIsk'y,  a.  Gay  ;  airy ;  frolicsome ;  wanton. 
FrI^'^le,  v.  a.  See  Frizzle. 
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PrIst,*  V  a.  To  sell  goods  on  time,  or  upon  trust.  Crabb. 

FjRi-ifunE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  crispation  of  the  hair. 
•Smollett. 

FrIt,  n.  The  matter  of  which  glass  is  made,  consisting 
of  silex,  fixed  alkali,  &c.,  after  it  has  been  calcined, 

PRlT,*  V.  o.  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  ma- 
terials for  making  glass.  Brande. 

f  RiTH,  ?i.  [/return,  L.]  A  strait  of  the  sea ;  an  estuary ;  a 
widening  of  a  river  at  the  mouth  ;  a  place  for  confining 
fish  J  a  kind  of  net. 

FrIth,  n.  [^tiA,  Welsh.]  A  woody  place  ;  a  forest.  Dray- 
ton. A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common.  fVynne.  [r.] 

[FrItu'y,  a.  Woody.  Skelton. 

Frj-tIl'a-R-V)  w.  a  genus  of  plants  ;  a  species  of  lily. 

lFRlT'1-NJ.N-lcy,  n.  [fiitinnio,  L.]  The  chirping  of  an  insect 

Fr1t't:]e:r,  ti.  [JHture,  Fr.]  A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried  j 
a  little  pancake  ;  a  fragment ;  a  small  piece. 

PrIT'TER,  v.  a.  {i.  FRITTERED  ;  jip.  feittebinq,  fhit- 
TCRED.]  To  cut  mto  small  pieces  to  be  fried ;  to  break 
into  fragments. —  To  fritter  away^  to  pare  off;  to  reduce 
to  nothing. 

F'Rf-voi.'l-Ty,  n.  Triflingness ;  frivolousness  ;  folly. 

KrIv'^-IiODs,  a.  [frivolas,  L.]  Worthless;  trifiing;  of  no 
moment ;  trivial ;  petty  ;  weak  ;  foolish. 

KrIv'p-loDs-LV,  od.  Triflingly;  without  weight 

FRlv'Q-iiODs-Niiss,  n.  Want  of  weight  or  importance. 

Frize,  (frez)  n.  {Arch.)  See  Frieze. 

FrIzz,  w.  a.  \_ f riser  oi  frizer,  Fr.]  [i.  frizzed  ;;»/».  friz- 
ziNO,  FRIZZED.]  To  curl  \  to  crisp:  to  frizzle.  &moUett, 

FrIz'zle,  (-zl)  V.  a.  {^frisery  Fr.J  [i.  frizzled  ;  -pp.  friz- 
zMNQ,  frizzled.]  To  curl  in  short  curls  like  the  nap  of 
frieze  ;  to  frizz ;  to  frieze.  Harmar. 

Pr'Iz'zle,  n.  A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped.  Milton. 

FRtz'ZLER,  n.  One  who  frizzles  ;  a  friseur. 

Fro,  ad.  From ;  backward.  —  It  is  a  part  of  the  adverbial 
phrase  To  mid  fro,  i.  e.,  to  and  from,  or  backward  and 
forward. 

Frock,  n.  [froc,  Fr.]  A  dress ;  a  coat ;  an  outer  garment, 
as  of  a  monk  or  a  farmer;  a  gown  for  children. 

Fr6cked,*  (frokt)  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with  a  frock, 
Brit.  Crit. 

PROE,*n.  A  revelling,  idle,  dirty  woman.  Drayton.  [R.] 

FRdG,  71.  A  small,  amphibious  animal  with  four  feet ;  a 
sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole 
of  a  horse's  foot ;  frush. 

FrOg'bIt,  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

FR5Gr'Flsu,  n.  A  loathsome  looking  fish,  called  also  the 
monkjisk  and  goosefisfi.  Storer. 

Fr5g'g-r£ss,  n.  A  kind  of  herb. 

FR6a-'fi¥,  a.  Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

FRdG-'Hdp-FER,^  n.  An  insect  of  the  genus  cicada.  Booth. 

Fr6g-'l£t-tuce,  (-tjs)  n.  A  plant. 

Fr5&'i<ike,*  a.  Resembling  a  frog.  Ooldsmith. 

|FRbI§E,  (friiiz)  n.  [fi-oisser,  Fr.]  Bacon  cooked  in  a  pan- 
cake. Bailey.     See  Fhaise. 

FRfili'jC,  a.  Gay ;  ftill  of  levity ;  full  of  pranks.  Shak. 

Fr5l';c,  n.  A  wild  prank ;  a  scene  of  mirth  or  merriment ; 


a  gambol ;  apott. 

FROL'JCjD.  71.  [i. 


[i.  FROLICKED  ;  pp.  FROLICKING,  FROLICKED.] 

To  piay  wild  pranks ;  to  be  merry. 

tJ?'R5L'iC-i*¥j  (^  Gayly ;  wildly,  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

pR6ii'}C-s6ME,  (-sum)  a.  Full  of  wild  gayety ;  playful. 

FRSL^fC-sflME-Ly,  ad.  With  wild  gayety. 

pR5lj'fC-s6K[E-Nfess,  7i.  Wildness  of  gayety  ;  pranks. 

Prom,  prep.  Noting  source  or  beginning  with  departure, 
absence,  or  distance,  sometimes  literally  and  sometimes 
figuratively;  out  of;  because  of;  since.  —  It  is  often 
Joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs ;  as,  ^'■from  above," 
i.  e.,  from  the  parts  above.  [tiey. 

tFRdM'WARD,  prep.  Away  from  ;  contrary  to  towards.  Sid- 

FRdND,  71.  Ifronde,  Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  green,  leafy  branch  ;  the 
stem  and  leaf  combined ;  the  leaf  of  a  fern  or  palm.  Lou- 
don, 

lORQEf-DA'TipN,  n.  [frondatio,  L.]  A  lopping  of  trees.  Ev- 
elyn. 

FR0N-d£sce',*u.  7t.  To  put  forth  leaves.  Stoughton.  [r.] 

FrPN-d£s'c:ence,*  n.  {Bot.)  The  time  or  the  act  of  put- 
ting lorth  leaves.  Lincoln. 

FrPN-d1f'?R-ODs,  a.  [frondifer,  L.]  Bearing  leaves. 

FrPN-d5se',*  a.  {Boti)  Full  of  leaves ;  leafy.  Orahb, 

FR^N^i*  n.  [L.]  (ZooL)  The  region  of  the  cranium  be- 
tween the  orbits  and  the  vertex.  Brande. 

IFrSnt,  [frunt,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  frSnt,  JT.  S. ;  frttnt 
or  frSnt,  W]  n.  [Jrons^  L.]  The  forehead  ;  the  face  ;  the 
van  of  an  army ;  the  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  an  army 
or  a  building ;  the  most  conspicuous  part. 

IIFrSnt,*  a.  Relating  to  the  front  or  face.  P.  Cyc. 

|Fr6nt,  (frunt)  v.  a.  [i.  fronted  ;  pp.  fronting,  front- 
ed.] To  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face ;  to  stand  opposed 
or  over  against. 

;IFr6nt,  v.  n.  To  stand  foremost.  Shak. 

JpRdNT'^i^ii*  n.  The  fore  part  of  a  building;  front.  P. 
Mag. 


||Fr5nt'a-(??r,*  n.  {Law)  One  who  utvns  the  opposite  &lda 
Jacob. 

FrSnt'al,  71.  [frontale,  L.]  A  frontlet (Med.)  A  mei 

icament  for  the  forehead.  —  {Arch.)    A  little  pedime.il 
over  a  door  or  window. 

Fr6nt'j.l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  forehead ;  noting  a  bine 
which  forms  the  forehead.  Brande. 

FRdN'TAT-ED,  a.  [frons,  L.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flowei  leal 
that  grows  broader  till  its  termination ;  not  cuspated. 
Q^uincy 

||Fr6nt'-B5x,  (friint'bSks)  n.  The  box  in  the  playhousp 
from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to  the  stage.  Pope. 

|(Fr6nt']ed,  a.  Formed  with  a  front.  M'dton. 

llFRfiN'TlER,  ffron'ter,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  front'ySr,  S.  J.  f. , 
fr5n'cher  or  irSnt')'er,  fV. ;  frpn-ter',  Wb.]  n.  [JrontUre, 
Fr,]  The  limit  or  utmost  verge  of  any  territory ;  the  bor- 
der.— pi.  The  parts  that  front  another  country  or  an  in- 
vading army. 

JJPr6n'tier,  a.  Bordering;  conterminous.  Addison. 

llfFRSN'TiER,*  V.  n.  To  form  or  constitute  a  frontier.  Tern- 
pie. 

||Fr5n'tiered,  (frSn'tSrd)  a.  Guarded  on  the  frontier 
Spenser. 

IJFr6nt'|Ng^*  p.  fl.  Having  the  front  towards  ;  opposing. 

Fron-tin-iac',  (fr6n-tin-ya.k')  n.  A  rich  French  wine 
named  from  Frontignan,  in  Languedoc,  the  place  of  its 
production. 

Fr6n'tjs-piece,  n.  That  part  which  first  meets  the  eye, 
as  the  ornamental  page  of  a  book ;  the  face  of  a  building 

IIFrOnt'l^ss,  a.  Wanting  shame;  void  of  difiidence. 

|]Fr5nt'l:!^t,  b.  {frons,  L.]  A  bandage  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. [Booth 

IIFrSnt'-Line,*  n.  The  first  of  the  three  lines  of  an  army 

FR&Jv-T6N',*n.  [Fr.J  A  memberwhich  serves  as  an  orna- 
ment over  doors,  windows,  &c.  Crabb. 

IIFrSnt^-Rooivi:,  n.  An  apartment  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
house. 

fFRdp'PJSH,  a.  Peevish ;  froward.  Ld.  Clarendon 

fFRORE,  a.  Frozen  ;  frosty.  Mdton. 

jFrorn,  a.  Frozen  ;  congealed  with  cold.  Spenser 

JFro'ry,  fl.  Frozen  ;  covered  with  hoar  frost.  Spenser. 

||Fr6st',  (frSst  or  frawst)  [frBst,  5.  fF.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  R.;  frSLwst. 
K.  Wb.  J<fares.]  n.  The  state  or  temperature  of  the  air 
which  occasions  the  congelation  of  water ;  the  congela- 
tion of  water  or  vapor ;  the  effect  of  congelation  or  freez- 
ing on  vegetables  or  dew  ;  hoar-frost. 

[[Frost,*  w.  a,  [i.  frosted;  ;jp.  frosting,  frosted.]  To 
cover  with  any  thing  resembling  hoar-frost,  as  witL 
white  sugar.  Smart, 

IJFrost'be Ar-^r,*  n.  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  freezing 
of  water  in  vacuo  ;  a  cryophorus.  WoUaston. 

||Fr6st'bIt-ten,  (fr5st'bit-tn)  a.  Nipped  by  frost. 
PR6sT'BLiTE,*n.  A  plant;  the  orach.  Booth. 
FR6sT'-Bo0pfD,*  a.  Bound  by  frost  or  ice.  Scott. 

IIFrost'ed,  a.  Covered  with  hoar-frost,  or  with  something 
resembling  it. 

IIFROST'j-Ly,  ad.  With  frost ;  with  excessive  cold 
FR6sT'i-Nfiss,  71.  Cold  ;  freezing  coldness. 
FrSst'Less,*  a.  Free  from  frost.  Stoifi. 
JFRdST^NAiii,  71.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head  driven  into 

a  horse-shoe  to  prevent  slipping. 
[[FrSst'work,  (fr5st'wUrk)  n.  Work  in  which  the  sub- 
stance is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed 
upon  shrubs ;  frosted  work  :  —  a  winter  amusement.  War- 
burton. 
jjFROST'y,  a.  Producing  or  containing  frost ;  cold  ;  chill  in 

affection  ;  resembling  hoar-frost ;  white  ;  gray-headed. 
jjFROTH,  (frSth  or  frELwth)  [frSth,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 
fiiiwth,  S.  K.  Wb,  JVflres.]  n.  \_frae,  Dan.]  Spume  ;  foam  j 
the  bubbles  caused  by  fermentation  ;  unsubstantial  mat 
ter  ;  an  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence. 
Fr6th,  b.  71.  To  foam ;  to  throw  out  spume.  Dryden. 
Fr5th,  v.  a.  To  make  to  froth.  Beaum.  <$■  Fl. 
FR6TH'|-Ly,  ad.  In  a  frothy  manner ;  with  foam. 
FbSth'j-nJiss,  71.  State  of  being  frothy  ;  emptiness. 
FrSth'-SpTt,*  n.  A  white  froth  found  on  the  leaves  ol 
certain  plants  In  the  spring  ;  woodsare.  Booth. 
||Fr6th'worm,*  (-wurm)  ti.  An  insect.  QoldsmWi. 
IJFrOth'y,  fl.  Fullof  foam,  froth,  or  spume;  soft;  empty} 

wanting  substance  ;  vain  ;  trifling. 
FroOnce,  ».  fl.  IfroTicer J  or  Jronser,  Ft.]   [i.  frounced  ;  pp 
FROUNCING,  frounced.]  To  form  into  plaits  or  wrinkles 
to  frizzle  or  curl. 
FroOhce,  n.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  plait ;  a  fringe,  or  curl,  or  soma 
ornament  of  dress  :  —  a  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  spit- 
tle gathers  as  a  fringe  about  the  bill. 
IFroOnce'less,  a.  Without  wrinkles.  Chaucer. 
FRoC'zy,  fl.  Fetid;  musty;  dim;  cloudy.  Swtft,  [Low.] 
FroW,  n.  [fraUf  Germ.]  A  woman ;  generally  applied  ic 
a  Dutch  or  German  woman.  Beaum.  ^  Fl,  An  instrument 
used  in  splitting  staves. 
fFROifr,  a.  Brittle.  Evelyn. 
Fro' WARD,  a.  Peevish;  refractory;  perverse 
FRO'WARD-Ly,  ad.  Peevishly  ;  perversely. 
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f R6  WA.RD-N£sa,  7^  leevishness  ;  perversenesg. 
FR5w']gIl,  (fr5'?r)  n.  A  cleavirig  tool ;  a  frow.  Tasser. 
rR6>J^N,  V,  n.  [i.  frowned; pp.  frowning,  frowned.]  To 
express  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow  j  to  look  stern 
or  displeased. 
Fro-^n,  v.  a.  To  repel  by  a  threatening  or  angry  look. 
pRoVl'N,  n.   A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  displeasure  j  a 

stern  loQk  ;  a  look  of  displeasure, 
Fro^Vn'fOl,*!!.  Wrinkled  in  displeasure ;  frowning,  Lang- 

horne.  [R,] 
l''EbWN'iNe,*p.  ff.  Wearing  a  frown ;  stem;  severe. 
Frot^n'ing-lv,  ad.  Sternly ;  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 
FRoV^'y,  a.  Must)     frowzy.  S-penser.  [r.] 
Fao^5^'zy,*  a.  Ill-Scented  ;  fetid  ;  frouzy.  Smart. 
Fro' ZEN,  (fro'zn)  p.  a.  from  iiVeeae.  Congealed  with  cold ; 
chill  in  affection;  void  of  heat.  See  Freeze. 
Ro'zEN-Nj&ss,  (fro'zn-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  being  frozen. 
Qau.den. 
P.  R.  S.  Abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  tke  Royal  Society. 
tFRDB'BiSK,  V.  0.  To  furbish.  Barret. 
FrOct'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Bearing  fruit,  as  trees. 
Fruc-t£s'cence,*7i.  The  season  of  fruit.  SmaH. 
Frvc-tTc'v-lose,*  a.  Loaded  with  fruit.  Hooker,  [r.] 
Frvc-tKf'er-oDs,  a.  Bearing  fruit.  Ainswortk. 
FrCc-tj-fi-ca'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  fructifying ;  part  of  a  plant 

appropriated  to  generation  ;  fecundation. 
Fruc'tj-fy,  B.  a.  [yraci^er,  Fr.]  [i.  fructified  ;  pp.  fruc- 
tifying, FRucTiFtEO.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize. 
PrOc'TJ-fy,  v.  n.  To  bear  fruit.  Hooker. 
FRt;c'Ti-FY-lNG,*p,  a.  Making  fruitful ;  fertilizing. 
FRDcT'y-^-RY,*7i.  One  who  possesses  the  fruits  or  prod- 
uce of  any  thing.  Prynne.  [r.] 
|FrCct-V-a'tipn,  K.  Product;  fruit.  PownaU. 
fpRriCT'v-oOs,  a.  Fruitful;  fertile.  Phillips. 
J-FrCct'vre,  (friikt'yur)  71.  Use;  fruition.  Cotgrave. 
pRtr'G^L,  a.    Ifrug-alisj  L.J    Practising  proper  economy; 

thrifty;  sparing;  economical;  parsimonious 
pRV-G-AL'j-Ty,  71.  Prudent  economy ;  thrift ;   good  hus- 
bandry. 
FrO'&ZlL-ly,  ad.  In  a  frugal  manner;  thriftily. 
FRti'GAL-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  frugal.  .Ssh. 
FRBo'eiN,  n.  (fourgon,  Fr.]  An  oven-fork  ;  the  pole  with 

which  the  ashes  in  the  oven  are  stirred.  [England.] 
PRV-(i^!F'?R-ot)s,  a.  [fruglfer,  L.]  Bearing  fruit.  Mwe. 
FRV-g^Iv'Q-RODs,*  a.  Feeding  on  fruits.  PennaM. 
FrOit,  (friit)  71.  [fructus,  L. ;  fruit,  Fr.]  Whateverthe  earth 
produces  in  supply  of  the  necessities  of  animals ;  the 
product  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained, or  which  is  taken  for  food;  production;  profit; 
advantage  ;  effect ;  produce  of  the  womb. 
FrCit,  (frfit)  V.  n.  To  produce  fruit,  Ld.  Chest&rjield. 
PRtJiT'^^E,  (friSt'gj)  71.  [Jruitagej  Fr.]  Fruit  collectively. 

jmiton. 
PrCit'-BeAr-er,  n.  That  which  produces  fruit.  Mortimer. 
FRtriT'-BEA-R-iwe,  (frut'bir-jng)  a.  Producing  fruit. 
pRtriT'ER^^R,  71.  One  who  trades  in  fruit,  ShcUc. 
FrCit'er-£ss,*  n.  A  female  wh(  sells  fruit. 
pRtriT'ER-y,  71.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  rejository  for  fruit. 
FRtJlT'FOli,  (friSt'fQl)  a.   Yielding  fruit ;  fertile  ;  produc- 
tive ;  prolific;  pregnant;  not  barren;  plentiful ;  abound- 
ing. 
PRtJiT'FCii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  fruitful  manner ;  plenteously. 
FRT>lT'FOL-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful, 
PRtSlT'-GROVE,  71.  A  close  plantation  of  fruit-trees.  Pope. 
FrCit'ing,*  71.  The  production  of  fruit.  Pennant. 
FRtlT'lNGf*  a.  Pertaining  to  or  yielding  fruit.  Smart. 
PRV-t"Ti(?N,  (fru-ish'yn)  tu  [fruor^lt.]  Enjoyment;  pos- 
session; pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 
fFRti'l-TIVE,  a.  Enjoying;  possessing.  Boyle. 
pRtriT'LESs,  (frftt'les)  a.  Barren  ;  not  bearing  fruit ;  vain  ; 
productive  of  no  advantage ;  idle ;  unprofitable ;  ineffec- 
tual ;  abortive. 
pRtriT'LESS-Ly  ad.  Vainly  ;  idly  ;  unprofitably, 
PrOit'less-n£ss,  n.  Barrenness  ;  unfruitfulness. 
pRtllT'-IJOFT,*  71.  A  loft  to  preserve  fruit  in.  Maunder. 
Fr0it'-Sh6p,*  71.  A  place  where  fruit  is  sold.  Jodrell. 
FRt!riT'-TiME,  71.  Autumn.;  tire  time  for  gathering  fruit. 
FrOit'-tree,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  fruit. 
tFRtriT'TRfiNCH-iER,*  71.  A  dealer  in  fruit.  Milton. 
FrO-men-ta'ceovs,  (frC-men-ta'shys)  a.  {Jrwnentum,  L.] 

Made  of  grain. 
FR0-M?N-TA'Rl-OtJs,*  o.  Relating  to  grain.  Coles. 
rRO-M^N-TA'TlpN,  M.  A  general  dole  of  corn.  Cockeram. 
PR^'MEN-Ty,  71.    [frument^e^  Fr.]    Food  made  of  wheat 
boiled  in  milk :  — commonly  corrupted  to  furmenty.  Dr. 
Qower. 
PrGmp,  v.  a.  To  mock  ;  to  insult.  Beaum.  ^  Fl.  [r.] 
FRtiMP,  n.  [fA  joke  ;  a  flout.  Bp.  Hall.'\  — In  modern  collo- 
quial   usage,   a    cross-tempered,   old-fashioned    female. 


crush. 


tFRDMP'ER,  n.  A  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.  Cotgrave. 
FbCmp'jsh,*  a.  Old-fashioned  ;  cross-grained.  Smart. 
tFRDsH,  e.  a.  [froisaert  Fr.]   To  break,  bruise,  or  ci 

Skak, 


FrAsh,  n.  The  fVog,  or  a  sort  of  lender  horn  that  grows  ii 

the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot ;  a  discharge  ol 

fetid  matter  from  the  frog  of  the  foot ;  called  also  thrush. 
FrGs'tr^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  frustrated.  Perry.  [r,1 
tPRVS-TRA'NE-oDs,  fl.  [frustra^  L.]  Vain  ;  useless.  More. 
FrDs'TRATE,  v.  a.  [jrustror,  L.I  [i.  frustrated  ;  pp.  fros 

TRATiNQ,  FRUSTRATED.]  To  defeat ;  to  disapjaolnt ;  to  balk 

to  make  null ;  to  nullify ;  to  foil. 
FrDs'tr^te,  a.  Vain;  frustrated.  Dryden. 
FrUS-trA'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  frustrating ;  state  of  being  fni»- 

trated  ;  disappointment ;  defeat.  South. 
fpROs'TR^-TlVE,  fl.  Fallacious;  disappointing.  Ainsworth 
FrOs'tra-tq-ry,  a.  That  makes  void.  Jiytiffe. 
FkGs't^Mj  n.  [L.]  pi.  FM&s'TA.  (Oeom.)  The  part  of  a 

solid  next  to  the  base,  left  by  cutting  off  the  top  by  a  plane 

parallel  to  the  base.  —  The  frustum  of  a  cone  is  the  pars 

cut  off  from  a  cone,  which  does  not  contain  the  vertex. 
FrV-t£s'cent,*  a.  Becoming  shrubby.  Crabb. 
FrW  T^x*'n.  [L.]  A  shrub.  — (5o£.)  Aplant  whose  branch- 
es are  perennial,  and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  olf 

the  earth  without  any  supporting  trunk.  Brande. 
tPRdi-cXNT,  a.    [fruticans,  L.]  Full  of  shoots.  Evelyn. 
FRt!r-Tl-COS"E',* )  fl.   Relating  to  shrubs;  shrubby     ica- 
FrG'tj-coOs,*  j     don. 
Fry,  (fri)  n.   [fraiw,  Goth.]   A  swarm  of  little  fishes ;  a 

swarmof  animals,  fee:  —  a  dish  of  things  fried: — a  kind 

of  sieve. 
Fry,  (fri)  7).  tt.  [Jrigo,L.]  [i.  fried  ;  pp.  frying,  pried,] 

To  dress  in  a  pan  on  the  nre,  as  food  ;  to  heat  or  roast  n 

apan  over  the  fire. 
Fry,  (fri)  v.  n.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire  ;  to  suffe* 

the  action  of  fire;  to  melt  or  be  agitated  with  heat. 
Pry'ing,*P.  a.  Roasting  in  a  pan ;  melting  with  heat 
Fby'jng-PAn,  71.  A  metal  pan  for  frying  food. 
Fr5th.  See  Frith. 
tFDB,  tt.  a.  To  put  off.  Shafz.   See  For. 
JFtJB,  n.    A  plump  young  person  ;    written  also   fuba 

Malone. 
Fu'c^TEjff.  [fucatuSflt.']  Painted;  disguised  by  false  show 

Elyot, 
Fu'cA-TED,  a.  Painted  ;  djsguised  by  false  show. 
Fu'ci/SjU.  [L.]  pi.  fu'gi.  Paint  for  the  face  ;  disguise, 

false  show.  —  {Bot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  submarine 

plants. 
Fud'deb,  n.  A  load,  as  of  lead  ;  fother.  See  Fother. 
FDd'dle,  (fud'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  fuddled;  pp.  fuddling,  fuu 

dled.]  To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk.  Beaum.  ^  M. 
FOd'dle,  (fud'dl)  V.  71.  To  drink  to  excess.  UEstrange 
FOd'dler,  n.  A  drunkard  ;  a  tippler.  Baxter. 
FOd'dljkg,*  p.  a.    Drinking  to  excess ;   getting  dru&JE 

Spence. 
FDd(j1-e,  interj.  An  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt,  usa 

ally  bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers.  Goldsmith. 
FDog-E,*  n.  A  made-up  story;   nonsense;  stuff.    &narL 

[Low.] 
FUEILLBMORTE,  (ful'y?-mort)  n.  [Fr.]    See  Feuill»- 

MORTE. 

Fu']EL,  71.  {fuayl.  Norm,  Fr.]  The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire  i 
any  combustible  substance  used  for  the  production  ofheaS 

Fu'el,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  fuel.  Tlwmson.  [R.1 

Fu'el-ler,  n.  He  or  that  which  supplies  fuel,  Donne, 

FV'&4*n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  fugue.  See  Fugue. 

Fv-GA'cioys,  (fu-ga'shus) o.  Iftigaxjfagacis,  L.]  Volatile) 
fleeting.  Sterne. 

Fv-GA'cioys-Nfiss,  (fu-ga'shus-n^s)  n.  Volatility. 

FV-gS^'i-ty,  71.  Volatility;  act  of  flying  away. 

tFu'GA-cy,*7i.  The  act  of  flying;  fugacity.  MiltoTU 

FOgh,  (fa)  171(677'.  Commonly /oA.  Dryden.  See  Foh. 

Fu'^iLE,*  n.  (Med.)  An  impostume  in  the  ear.  Ash. 

Fu'(^i-TiVE,  (fu'je-tiv)  a.  [fugitivus,  L.]  Not  tenable;  un 
stable ;  not  durable  ;  volatile ;  apt  to  fly  away ;  flyirg 
vagabond;  running  away ;  perishable;  likely  to  perish 
short-lived,  as,  ^^fiigitive  pieces  or  pamphlets." 

Fu'(?i-tIve,  7z.  One  who  runs  from  his  post;  a  runaway 
a  deserter  ;  one  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Fu'^i-tIve-nEss,  n.  Volatility  ;  instability.  More. 

Fu'gle-mXn,*  71.  ipl.  FU^GLE-MfiN.  A  non-commissioneil 
ofiicer  appointed  to  take  his  place  in  front  of  a  regiment, 
as  a  guide  to  the  soldiers  in  the  movements  of  the  drill 
Brande.  —  Written  2.\so  fiagelman.     See  Flugelman. 

Fugue,  (fug)  n.  [fuga,  L. ;  fugue,  Fr.]  (Mus.)  Flying  mtt 
sic ;  a  musical  composition  m  which  the  different  parts 
follow  each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what  the  first 
had  performed.  J):^  Sometimes  very  improperly  pro- 
nounced fvj. 

Ftj'GuiST,*  (ftl'ljst)  n.  One  who  composes  or  execute! 
fugues.   Crabb, 

fF&L'ci-BLE,  a,  [JhilciHlis,  L.]  That  may  be  propped  up. 

JFttL'ci-MENT,  71.  [jvXcimmtum^  L.]  A  fulcrum.  WiXkins. 

FOl'crate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  branches  that  descend  te 
the  earth.  Smart. 

Ft^z'cRp-MjTh  [L.]  p/.  L.  f&l'cra;  Eng.  fDl'crvm? 
{Mech.)  The  support  on  "which  a  lever  rests ;  a  prc^.  — 
(BoU)  The  support  of  a  plant ;  a  stipule. 
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POli-Ptli',  V,  a,  [t.  FULFILLED  J  pp.  FULFILLIKG,  FULFILLED.] 

To  perform  what  has  been  held  out  in  prophecy  or  prom- 
iae  ;  to  accomplish  j  to  answer  j  to  effect  j  to  realize ;  to 
complete. 

POl-fIl'l?r,  n.  One  who  accomplishes  or  fulfils. 

f  OL-Ftt-'LjNGr,  rt.  Fulfilment;  completion. 

FOL-F'fli'MENT,  n.  Act  of  fulfilling;  state  of  being  ful- 
filled ;  accomplishment ;  completion  ;  performance 

f'fiL'f iiAuGHT',  (fai'frELwf)  a.  See  Full-fraught. 

i^TiL'^-EN-cy,  71.  Splendor,  glitter;  effulgence. 

pTrL'^ENT/a.    \fulgens,  L.l    Shining;  bright;  effulgent. 

'FDlVjiJ,  (ful'jid)  a-  [fulgidiLSj  L.]  Shining;  glittering; 
(laz/Jing.  Bailey. 

Fi;L-(^iu'i-TV,  71.  Splendor;  dazzling  glitter.  Bailey. 

FOl'gor,  ' n.  (fiUgor,  L.]    Splendor;  dazzling  brightness. 

,Fr;L'GV-RXNT,  a.  Lightening;  flashing.  Moi'e. 

'FHL'Gy-RATE,  v.n.  [fnlg-u.ro,  h.]  To  emit  flashes  of  light. 
Chambers. 

^Dl-gv-Ra'tiqN)  w.  [fThe  act  of  lightening.  Donne.]  A  sud- 
den brightening  of  melted  gold  or  silver  in  the  cupel  of 
the  assayer.  Francis. 

li'DL'GV-RiTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  vitrified  sand  tube,  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  the  action  of  lightning.  P,  Cyc. 

fFDL'GV-RV,  »•  ify'lgy-'>'i  L.]  Lightning.  Cockeram. 

t'OL'H^M,  Tu  A  cant  word  for  false  dice.  Shak. 

Fv-l-i^-M-NOGs,  a.  [fuU^ivosus,  L.J  Sooty ;  smoky.  Bacon. 

Fu-Ll^'J-NODs-LY,  ad.  In  a  smoky  state.  Skenstone. 

tFv-Ll9^-IN-6s'i-Ty,*  7u  Smokiness.  Smart. 

FU'LJ-MART,  7u  See  Foumart.    Walton. 

POLL,  a.  Having  no  space  empty  ;  replete  ;  without  vacu- 
ity ;  stored  ;  plump  ;  fat ;  saturated  ;  sated  ;  having  the 
imagination  abounding ;  large  ;  complete  ;  containing  the 
whole  matter;  strongs  not  faint;  mature;  perfect;  en- 
tire ;  not  horned  or  gibbous,  as,  a  full  moon. 

F0LL,  TU  Complete  measure  ;  the  highest  state  or  degree  ; 
the  whole;  the  total;  the  state  of  satiety;  the  moon's 
time  of  being  full. 

FOll,  ad.  Uuite  to  the  same  degree  ;•  without  abatement ; 
with  the  whole  effect;  exactly  ;  directly  In  old  writers, 
it  is  frequently  placed  before  adverbs  and  adjectives  in 
the  sense  of  very  ,•  as,  fuM  oft;  full  sad^  fcc.  —  It  is  often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  fuXl-fed^  sated. 

FOll,  v.  a.  [i.  fulled  ;  pp.  fulling,  fulled.]  To  thicken 
cloth  ;  to  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 

FOll'A-CORNed,  a.  Gorged  with  acorns.  Shak. 

FOLL'-fl.^E,  n.  Money  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 

FCLL'-A<j^ED,*  (-ajd)  a.  Being  of  mature  age.  Phillips. 

FOl'l^m,  n.  See  Fulham. 

FOll'-Xrmed',*  f-armd')  a.  Completely  armed.  SmitJi. 

POll'-BlSomed',  (fiil'blomd')  a.  Having  perfect  bloom. 

POll'-blown',  (-blonO  a.  Completely  blossomed ;  spread 
out  by  the  wind. 

FOll'-bSt'tqm,*  a.  Having  a  full  bottom;  full-bottomed. 
Addison. 

FOll'-b5t'tomed,  (-turad)  a.  Having  a  large  bottom. 

FOll'-bDtt',  ad.  Directly  against.  L'Estrange. 

FCll'-chSri^ed',  (-ch'irjd')  a.  Charged  to  the  utmost. 
Shak. 

FOll'-CRAmmed',  (-ki^mdO  a-  Crammed  to  satiety, 

FOLL'-DRfissED',  (-drSst')  a.  Dressed  for  company. 

FOll'-drive',  ad.  Driving  as  fast  as  possible.  Chaucer. 

FCll'-eared',  (-erdO  a.  Having  the  heads  full  of  grain. 

FOll'er,  tu  One  whose  business  it  is  to  full  cloth. 

FOll'^r'§-EARTH',  n.  A  species  of  marl  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, having  the  property  of  absorbing  grease. 

FOll'er»s-Th:(s'tle, or  FDll'er'9-Weed,  n.  A  plant; 
the  teasel. 

FOll'?r-¥,  7U  A  fuller's  work-place ;  a  fulling-mill. 

FOll'-eyed',  (-id')  a.  Having  large,  prominent  eyes. 

FOll'-FJSd',  a.  Sated  ;  fat ;  saginated.  Pope. 

FOll'-frAugut',  (-fr^LWtO  a.  Fully  stored.  Shak. 

F0ll'-GOR(?ed',  C-garjd')  a.  Fed  to  the  full.  Shak. 

FOll'-GROWN',  (-gron')  a.  Completely  grown.  Milton. 

FOll'-heXrt'JED,  a.  Full  of  confidence  ;  elated.  Shak. 

F0ll'-h5t',  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 

FOll'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  dressing  cloth.  Hamilton. 

FOLL'fNG-MiLL,  71.  A  mill  where  cloth  is  fulled.  Morti- 
mer. 

FOll'-la'den,  (-dn)  a.  Having  a  full  load. 

FOLL'-L£NGTH',*a.  Embracing  the  whole  ;  extending  the 
whole  length  ;  as,  "  a  full-length  portrait."  Brit,  Crit. 

FOll'-mXnned',  (-mS-ndO  a.  Completely  furnished  with 
men,  as  a  ship.   Shak. 

FOll -moOthed',  (-mBathd')  a.  Having  a  full  voice. 

FOll'-orbed',  (-iirbd')  a.  Having  the  orb  complete. 

FOll'-souled',*  (-sold')  a.  Magnanimous.  CoUon. 

FOll'-sfr£ad',  (-spr6d0  a-  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 
2>ryden. 

FOll'-stCm'^jGHED,  (-stum'^kt)  a.  Gorged.  Toumeur. 

FOll'-stOffed',  C-stuftO  a.  Filled  to  the  utmost  extent. 

FOll'-sOmmed',  (-siimdO  a.  Complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Howell. 

FOll'-wInged',  (-wlDgdO  0.  Strong-winged;  ready  for 
flight. 


FOl'lv,  (U2.  With  fulness;  largely  j  abundantly;  copious 

ly :  completely. 
FDl'Mj'lR,'''  71.  (^OmWt.)  A  British  bird,  valued  f< r  its  oil 

Booth. 

FDl'mi-nXnt,  fl.  Thundering;  making  a  loud  noise    [R.^ 

FOl'mj-MATE,  v.  n.  [falmino.  L.]  [i.  fulminatei  ;  j^ 
FULMINATING,  FULMINATED.]  To  thunder;  to  mftke  4 
loudnoise  ;  to exptodejto issue outecclesiasticalcenEures 

FDl'MJ-nate,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  as  an  object  of  terror 
to  denounce.  —{Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode. 

FDl'mi-n^te,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  fulmixic  acid 
with  a  base.  Brande. 

FDl'mi-hat-|NG,*  p  a.  Denouncing ;  exploding  with 
noise.  —  Fulminating  powder,  a  compound  of  nitre  pearl- 
ash,  and  sulphur,  which  makes  a  loud  explosion 

FDl-ivij-na'ti<?n,  71.  The  act  of  fulminating;  denuncia- 
tion ;  an  explosion. 

FOl'mj-ma-tp-ry,  a.  Thundering ;  striking  terror.  Cotgrave 

jFOl'mjne,  v.  a.  [fulminer,  Fr.]  To  shoot;  todart^like 
lightning.  Spenser. 

fFOL'MiNE,  u.  71.  To  thunder;  to  sound  like  thunder.  Milton 

Fvl-min'ic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  contained  In  ful- 
minating silver.  P.  Cyc, 

FOl'n:ess,  71.  The  state  of  being  full;  completeness;  re- 
pletion ;  satiety  ;  abundance ;  swelling  of  the  mind ;  force 
of  sound. 

FOl'sqme,  (ful's^im)  [ful'sum,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K, 
Sm.  i  ful'stun,  Wb.]  a.  Naustjous ;  offensive  ;  disgi  sting 
ly  fawning;  rank;  gross. 

Fi^L'sQME-Ly,  ad   In  a  fulsome  manner ;  nauseously. 

FOL'SQME-Niss,  71.  Nauseousness  ;  foulness. 

FDl'vjd,  a.  [fulvidus,  L.]   Of  a  deep  yellow  color.  More 

FDL'voys,*  a.  Yellow;  tawny;  of  the  color  of  saffron, 
fu\vid.  Smart. 

Fy-MA'DO,  n.  [famusj  LJ  A  smoked  fish.  Carew. 

Fu'MAGE,  71.  [Jumns,  L.J  {Law)  A  tax  on  smoke-pJaces 
hearth-money. 

Fu'm:^-r5le,*».  Aholefrom  which  smoke  issues  in  a  sul 
phur  mine  or  volcano.  Smart. 

Fu'M4-Tp-RV,  n.  [fameterre,  Fr.]  A  genus  of  plants 

FDm'ble,  (fum'bl)  v.n.  [fommelen^ti.']  ft.  fumbled  ;  pp 
FUMBLING,  FUMBLED.]  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  attempt 
awkwardly ;  to  play  childishly  ;  to  falter. 

FOm'blEjU.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly,  Shak 

FDm'bler,  71.  One  who  fumbles. 

FOm'bljng,*  p.  a.  Doing  any  thing  awkwardly. 

FOM'BLfNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  awkward  manner.  B.  Jonson 

FtJME,  71.  [^wius,  L.]  Smoke;  vapor;  exhalation,  as  at 
fecting  the  smell  or  Drain  ;  rage  ;  passion  ;  idle  conceit. 

Fume,  v.  n.  [i.  fumed  ;  pp.  fuming,  fumed.]  To  smoke  , 
to  vapor  j  to  yield  vapor ;  to  pass  off  in  vapors ;  to  be  in 
a  rage. 

FOme,  v.  a.  To  smoke;  to  dry  in  the  smoke;  to  perfume 
with  odors ;  to  disperse  in  vapors. 

Fu'met,  n.  [Fr.]  The  dung  of  the  deer: — the  scent  of 
meat,  as  venison  or  game,  when  kept  too  long. 

■\Fi/-M&TTE',{-Ta&l')n   [Fr.]  Fumet.  Swift.  See  Fu met 

FO'mid,  a.  \fwmidusj  L  ]  Smoky ;  vaporous.  Browne.  [R.] 

Fv-MJD'f-Ty,  n.  Smokiness;  tendency  to  smoke,  [r.] 

FtJ'MlD-wfiss,*  n.  Smokiness.  Smart. 

Fv-mIf' V-9-fST,*  n.  A  driver  away  of  smoke.  Dr  Allen.  [R.1 

FO'MI-GATE,  V.  71.  [famigery  Fr.]  \i.  fumigated;  pp  fu 
MiOATiNG,  FUMIGATED.]  To  smoke ;  to  perfume,  purify 
or  cleanse  by  smoke  or  vapor  ;  to  medicate  by  vapors 

Fu-Ml-GA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  fumigating;  vapor. 

FO'Mi-GA-TQ-Ry,*  a.  Purifying  by  smoke.  Maunder.  [R.] 

Fu'wiNG,  7?,  Act  of  scenting  by  smoke;  fume. 

Fu'MiNG-Ly,  ad.  With  fume ;  angrily  ;  in  a  rage. 

Fu'iyiisH,a.  Smoky  ;  also  hot,  choleric.  J^ittot- /or  Jlfa^.  \k  I 

Fu'Ml-TER,  71.  A  plant  of  rank  smell  ;  fumitory.  Shak. 

Fu'MJ-Tp-Ry,  71.   A    genus  of  strong-scented  plants 
written  also  fumatory. 

FDm'iveel,*  71.  A  hinny  or  mute.  Booth. 

Fu'ittoys,  j  a.  [yttTJieiiz,  Fr.]  Producing  or  filled  with  fUmes^ 

Fu'My,      \     smoky.  Dryden, 

FOn,  71.  Sport;  merriment;  frolic.  More.  [Colloquial.] 

Fy-wXM-BV-LA'TipN,*  7U  Rope-dancing.  Jlsh. 

Fy-wXM'BV-L^-TO-Ry,  o.  Narrow,  like  the  rope  of  a  rope 
dancer;  performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

Fv-nXm'bV-I'Ist,  71.  A  rope-dancer.  The  Looker-on.      [k] 

Fv-nXm'bv-lo,  71.  [Sp.]  A  rope-dancer ;  funambulist.  Bacon, 

Fi;-NAD^ST?-Lta,n.  [L.]  A  funambulist.  Wotton.  [r.] 

FOnc'tiqn,  (fSngk'shijn)  71.  {^functio^  L.]  Performance; 
employment ;  omce ;  occupation ;  office  of  a  member  of 
the  body;  place;  charge;  faculty,  power:  —  a  mathe- 
matical expression  considered  with  reference  to  its  foinu 

Fi^Nc'TiQif-^L,'*'  a.  Relating  to  some  office  or  fUnctiou 
Smart. 

FONC'TiQN-^-Ry,  (fQngk'shyn-^-re)  71.  One  who  holds  an 
office ;  one  whu  performs  any  duty  or  service. 

F^No'TipS  QJP~Fl" Cf- 6 y*  (-i}f-fish'e-6)  [L.]  Having  dis- 
charged duty  ;  having  no  longer  ofiicial  power.  Scudamora 

FOnd,  71.  [fondf  Fr.]  An  established  stock  or  capital ;  thai 
out  of  which  supplies  are  drawn  ;  a  debt  due  by  a  gov 
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nnment  which  pays  intereat  money.  —  Public  jTind8t  the 
puDlic  debt,  due  from  a  government. —  Sinking  fwndj  a 

^fund  or  stock  created  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt. 
Dnx),  v.  a.  [i.  FUNDED  ;  pp.  fundinq,  funded.]  To  place 
in  or  make  a  part  of  a  stock ;  to  erect  into  a  stock  charged 
with  interest. 

FOn'da.-m£nt,  71.  [fimdamentutTij  L.]  [Originally,  founda- 
tion.  Chaucer.]  The  seat  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture. 

POn-da-m£nt'ai.,  a.  Serving  for  the  foundation;  essen- 
tial; important. 

FflN-DA-MfiwT'AL,  n.  An  essential  principle ;  that  upon 
which  any  thing  is  built.  South. 

PDn-da-m£nt'^l-ly,  ad.  Essentially  ;  originally. 

FDn-dvm£nt'^l-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  fundamental. 
Scott. 

PDnu'^d,*  a.  Placed  in  the  funds.  Qu.  Rev Funded  debt, 

that  part  of  the  national  or  public  debt  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  interest  of  which  certain  funds  are  appropriated. 

FOnd'-Hold-er,*  71.  One  who  owns  stocks  in  the  funds. 
Fox. 

FOn'dj,*  or  PvN-DON'(;^I,*  n.  An  African  grain,  produced 
from  a  very  small  plant,  used  for  food.  Farjn^  Ency. 

PGnd'jng,*  p.  a.  Placing  in  the  funds;  relating  to  the 
funds.  Foz. 

tFv-NE'BRi-^L,  a,  Belongine  to  funerals,  ^t  T.  Browne. 

Fd'ner-al,  11.  IfiaUrailleSj  Fr.]  A  burial ;  interment;  the 
pomp,  ceremony,  and  procession  of  a  funeral. 

FtJ'N^R-^,  a.  Relating  to  or  used  at  a  burial. 

tFtJ'NER-ATE,  V.  a.  [funerattis,  L.]  To  bury.  Cocheram. 

tFu-NJSR-A'Ti9N,7u  Solemnization  of  a  funeral.  KnatchbuU. 

Pi;-NE'BE-^L,  o.  Suiting  a  funeral ;  dark;  dismal.  Pope. 

jOPV-nEst',  a.  [funestusj  L.]  Doleful ;  lamentable.  Phillips. 

FQn'g^te,*  n.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid  with  a  base. 
J*Va7icw. 

JITOn^^e,?!.  \^fungu3f'Lt.']  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt ;  a  fool.  Burton, 

FDn'(Jj-ble,*  n.i  pi.  FUNGIBLES.  (ScoicA  lav})  Goods 
which  are  computed  by  number,  weight,  or  measure. 
Whishaw. 

F0n'9^}c,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from  mush- 
rooms. Brands, 

PtJN'^jNE,*  71,  (Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms  puri- 
fied. Brande. 

FDpf'^j^ITE,*  tu  A  coral  production.  Ray. 

FVN-^Xv'pR-oOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  fungi.  Kirhy. 

P&N'GOlD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  fungus.  P.  Cyc. 

PVN-G-6s'f-T¥,  n.  A  soft  excrescence.  Biblioth.  BibL 

PDn'g-ovs,  (fung'gus)  a.  Excrescent;  spongy;  wanting 
firmness, 

FtyN'cu^s,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  J-ftflr'pjf  Eng.  FtJN'GVS-Es.  A 
mushroom ;  a  toadstool ;  a  spongy  excrescence,  as  irom 
a  plant,  or  from  an  animal  body,  as  the  proudr-Jleah  formed 
in  wounds. 

Fu'Nj-cLE,  (fu^D^-kl)  71.  Ifunicidusj  L.]  A  small  cord  or 
string. 

FV-Nlc'v-ii^it,  a.  Consisting  of  a  cord,  fibre,  or  ropes. 

Fv-N'to' J/-L&S*  71.  [li.1  {BoU)  The  stalk  by  which  some 
seeds  are  attached  to  the  placenta.  P.  Cyc. 

FCnk,  71,  An  offensive  smell.  Kin^.  [Vulgar.] 

FOnk,  v.a.  To  infect  with  an  offensive  smell,  ^n^. [Vulgar.] 

FDnk,  V,  n.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell.  [Vulgar.] 

FOn'nel,  71.  linfundibulum,  L.]^  An  inverted  hollow  cone 
with  a  pipe ;  a  pipe  for  pourmg  liquors  into  vessels ;  a 
passage;  the  shaft  or  upper  part  of  a  chimney. 

FDn'nellei),*  (-neld)  a.  Having  funnels;  having  the 
form  of  a  funnel.  Ooldsmith. 

FtiN'NEL-LiKE,*a.  Resembling  a  funnel.  Hill. 

PDN'NEir-N£T,*  71.  A  net  formed  like  a  funnel.  Ooldsmith. 

FDn'n^l-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel. Brande. 

FOn'nv,  a-  Comical ;  droll.  Gere*.  Mag.  [Colloquial.] 

FtiN'NTff  n.  A  light  boat ;  a  kind  of  wherry. 

Fur,  n.  [furra,  low  L.]  The  finer  hair  on  certain  animals, 
growing  thick  on  the  skin ;  the  skin  with  the  fur  pre- 
pared for  garments ;  soft  hair ;  a  coating,  such  as  collects 
on  the  tongue  in  a  fever. 

FUr,*  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  fur ;  as,  "  a  fur  cap."  P. 
Cyc 

PUr,  v.  a.  [i.  FURRED ;  pp.  furring,  furred,]  To  line  or 
cover  with  fur ;  to  coat  with  soft  matter. 

tFt*R,  ad.  [now  written  far,]  At  a  distance.  Sidney. 

FV-RA'cloys,  (-shiia)  a.  \_furatf  L.]  Thievish.  Bailey. 

FV-rX(?'(-tv,  n.  Disposition  to  stew.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

FUr'-beAr-jng,*  a.  Bearing  or  yielding  fur.  Booth, 

PuR'B]?-iiOW,  (fUr'be-l5)  ju  A  fringe  or  puckered  stuff 
worn  as  fur  round  the  petticoat  or  other  part  of  a  wom- 
an's dress 

FWr'be-low,  v.  a.  [i.  furbelowed;  yp.  purbelowiwo, 
PURBELowED.]  To  auom  with  furbelows, 

FUr^BJSH,  v.  a.  Ifourbirt  Fr.]  [i.  furbished  ;  pp.  furbish- 
ing, FURBiBHED.]  To  rub  or  scour  till  bright ;  to  burnish ; 
to  polish. 

FtlR'BjSH-v^i^^i  <^  That  may  be  polished.  Sherwood. 

FtJR'BJsH-ER,  n.  One  who  furbishes. 

FyR'c^TE,*a.  (BoL)  Forked;  fork-shaped.  Smart, 


FijR'ci-T%.D,*  a,   Forked;  divided  like  a  fork.  Pennam 
Fya-CA'TipN,  71.  [Jurcaf  L,]    The  ataie  of  branching  i 

being  branched. 
FtJR'cv-L^R,*  fl.   Fork-shaped;  —  applied  to  a  bone  "n 

fowl,  commonly  called  merrythought.  Roget, 
tPtJR'DLE,  V.  a,    [fardeler^  Fr.]     To  contract;    to  fUi 

Browne, 
FWr^fur,  n,  [L.]  Dandruff  or  scurf  on  the  skin. 
FtJR-FV-BA'CEOVS,  (fUr-fy-ra'shys)  a.  Scurfy ;  scaly ;  jraa 

ny* 

FiJR-FV-RA'TIpH,*  n.  The  falling  of  scurf  from  the  neao 

Chambers. 
FO-Rl-Ss'j-TV,*  n.  (Med.)  Raving  madness.  Crabb.  Ji  ] 
Ft^-Rf-d' so  J*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Furiously ;  vehemently.  Crabi 
Fu'rj-oOs,  a.  [fujiosusjli.]  Mad;  raging  ;  violent ;  trai  s 

ported  by  passion  beyond  reason ;  impetuous  ;  vehemei.  t 

angry. 
PO'rj-oOs-lv,  ad.  In  a  furious  manner;  madly. 
Fu'rj-oDs-n£ss,  71.  Frenzy;  madness;  transport 
FiJRL,  V,  a.  [i,  furled  ;  pp.  furling,  furled.]   To  draw 

up,  as  into  a  bundle ;  to  contract. 
FiJRL'lNG-LlNE,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  employed  in  furling 

Crabb. 
Fur'l6ng-,  71,  The  eighth  part  of  a  mile;  forty  rods. 
FtJR'LOUGH,  (-15)  71.  [verlof,  DJ  (Mil.)    Leave  of  absence 

from  military  service  to  an  officer  or  soldier  fcr  a  limited 

time. 

FiJR'N^CB,  (f Ur'n^is)  n.  [famus^  L-J  An  enclosed  fireplace  , 
an  enclosed  place  for  a  fire  to  mamtain  a  violent  heat  fo' 
melting,  Sec. 

FUr'n^ce,  v.  a.  To  throw  out,  as  sparks,  ShaJc  [r.] 

tFUR'NJ-MENT,  n.  [foumimentj  Fr.]  Furniture.  Spenser 

FOr'NJSH,  v.  a.  [fournirf  Fr.l  [i.  furnished  ;  pp.  furnish 
I  NO,  furnished.]  To  supply  with  what  is  wanted  or  ne 
cessary ;  to  give  ;  to  fit  up ;  to  store ;  to  provide  ;  to  pro 
cure  ;  to  equip ;  to  decorate. 

fFiJR'NisH,  71.  A  specimen  ;  a  sample.  Oreene. 

FiJR'KlSHED,*  (fiir'nisht)  p.  a.  Supplied  ;  fitted  up 
equipped. 

FiJR'NlSH-ER,  71.   Ifoumisseur,  Fr.]   One  who  furnisheit 

FUr'nish-Ing,  71.  Act  of  supplying ;  a  sample. 

|Fur'njsh-m£nt,  n.  A  supply  of  things  necessary.  Cot 
grave. 

Fur'ni-ture,  [fdr'n^-tur,  P.J.F.Ja.;  fur'ne-chur,  Tf^.i 
fiir'n^-chiir,  S. ;  fur'ni't-yur,  K. ;  fiir'ne-tur,  colloquially 
fiir'ne-chdr,  Sm.]  n.  Goods  put  in  a  house  for  u^e  or  or 
nament ;  movables  ;  appendages ;  equipage  ;  embellish- 
ments ;  decorations  ;  effects  ;  chattels.  —  ( Printing)  Ma* 
terials  for  extending  pages  of  type  to  their  proper  length, 
and  separating  them  to  proper  disti?ces.  —  (-3rc/i.,)  Brass 
work  of  locks,  knobs  of  doors,  wii  low-sbuticrs,  &:c. 

FtJR'RJ-?R,  n.  A  dealer  in  furs.  Cotg  ave. 

FyR'Ri-ER-y,*7i.  The  trade  in  furs.  Cook's  Voyage. 

FiJR'RiN&,*  71.  A  piece  of  timber  used  to  bring  any  piece 
of  carpentry  to  an  even  surface.  Crabb. 

Fv^lt'dR,*  n^  [L.]  Fury;  madness;  rage.  Sir  T.  Wyatu 

FDr'row,  (fur'ro)  n.  A  small  trench  made  in  the  ground 
by  a  plough  ;  a  trench  ;  a  hollow ;  a  wrinkle. 

FGb'bow,  w. a.  [i.  furrowed  ;py.  furrowing, furrowed.] 
To  cut  in  furrows ;  to  hollow. 

FOr'ROW-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  furrowed  face. 

FDR'ROW-SLicE,*7i.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

FOr'row-Weed,  n.  A  weed  that  grows  in  furrowed  land. 

FiJR'Ry,  a.  Covered  with  or  consisting  of  fur. 

FiJR'THER,  a,  ^fxom  Forth;  comp. /(wtAer,  b\x^.  furthest.] 
At  a  greater  distance ;  farther.  55"  Further  and  farther, 
of  the  same  signification,  are  both  in  good  use.  See  Far- 
ther. 

FOr'th^r,  od.  To  a  greater  distance. 

fOr'TH^R,  v.  a.  [i.  furthered  ;  pp.  furthering,  fur- 
thered.]   To  put  onward;  to  forward;  to  promote;  to 


FiJR'TH?R-ANCE,  71.  Promotion;  advancement;  help. 

FiJR'TH:^E-ER,  71.  One  who  furthers  ;  promoter. 

FtJR'THER-MORE,  ad.  Moreover  ;  besides. 

PtJR'TH^R-MdsT,*  a.  superl.  Most  distant ;  furthest.   4sh 

FiJR'THJEiST,*  a.  superL  Most  distant.  See  Further. 

Fur'thest,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance.  Shenstone. 

FiJR'TjVE,  a.  Ifurtivusj  L.]  Stolen  ;  got  by  theft. 

FUR'TfVE-L¥,*  ad.  By  theft  ;  in  a  furtive  manner.  Ed.  Rev 

FUR'T1/M*n.  [Tj,]  (Law)  Theft;  robbery.  Hamilton. 

Fu'rvn-cle,  (fu'run-kl)  n.  \^furunculus,  L.]    A  boil ; 
felon  ;  an  angry  pustule. 

FtlR'-WROUG-HT,  (-rdwt)  a.  Made  of  fur.  Qay. 

Fu'Ry,  71,  [/uror,!*.]  Madness;  rage;  passion  of  anger 
frenzy.  —  (Mythology)  A  goddess  of  vengeanc_e*-— henc 
a  turbulent,  raging  woman.  >ies.  Pope 

Fu'ry-G5d'd^3S,*  71.  The  pagan  deity  ^te,  ore  of  the  fu 

Fu'rv-LIKE,  fl.  Raving;  raging;  furious.  Tho-ison. 

Furze,  (fiirz)  71.  A  prickly  shrub  ;  gorse;  gosi  ;  whin 

FOrze'sOsh,*  n.  A  plant  oi  shrub ;  the  f\irze    HiU. 
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■•iJR'ZEN,*  r-zn)  o.  Relating  to  furze :  fuKy.  HoUand. 
■'•jR'zv^a.  Overgrown  witii  furze  ;  ftiU  of  gorse.  Qay, 
"'O-s^-ROLE',*  n.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed 

immediately  under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 

Composite  capitals.  Crahb. 
Fvs-CA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  darkening  or  obscuring. 
FDs'cjNE,*  n.  (Ckem.)   A  brownish  matter,  obtained  from 

empyreumatlc  animal  oil.  P.  Cyc, 
P&s'ciTE,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  greenish  or  grayish-black  mineral. 

Cleaveland,  \_Ray. 

FDs'covs,  a.  [faseusj  L.]  Brown  ;  of  a  dim  or  dark  color. 
Fu^E,  (fiiz)  V.  a.  [fundoj  fasuvii  L.]  {%>  fused  \pp.  fusing, 

FUSED.]   To  melt  J  to  put  into  fusion  j  to  liquefy  by  heat. 
Pu9Ej_(fuz)  V.  71.  To  be  melted. 
FO-§ee',  n.  [fmeau^  Fr.]    A  cylinder,  or  part  of  a  watch 

round  which  the  chain  winds ;  that  part  of  a  bomb  or 

grenade  which  makes  it  take  fire  ;  the  track  of  a  buck  ; 

a  sort  of  firelock  or  gun  :  —  in  the  last  sense  often  written 

faaiL    See  Fusil. 
Fu-^NBlL'i-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fusible. 
Fu'§I~ble,  rm'ze-bl,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo,  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fa's?-bl, 

S.  W.]  a.  That  may  be  melted  or  fused. 
Fu'sj-EORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spindle.  P.  Cyc. 
Fu'$jL,  (fu'zil)  a.  [fiL3tiis,Ij.]    Capable  6f  being  melted  J 

fusible. 
PtJ'siL,  (m^zjl  or  ftj-zeO  [fu'zjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fu-ze',  S. 

W.J.F.i  fu-zU',^]  71.  [Fr.l  A  firelock;  a  small  musket  i 

a  fusee.  See  Fusee.  —  {Her?)  Something  like  a  spindle. 
Fu-sj-LEER.',  n.  A  soldier  armed  withafusil ;  a  musketeer. 
Fu5'lNG,*p.  a.  Melting.  —  FSising  pointy  the  degree  of  heat 

at  which  any  solid  body  melts.  Francis. 
Fu'sipN,  (fu'zhun)  71.  [/imtf,  L.]  The  act  of  melting ;  state 

of  being  melted.  JVewton. 
FCss,  71.  A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  much  ado  about  trifles.  Swiji. 

rCoUoquial.] 
Ftfs'sf-FY,*  V.  n.  To  make  a  bustle  about  trifles  i  to  bustle. 

Qu.  Reo.  [Vulgar.] 
FDs'si-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  bustling  manner.  Byron.  [Low.] 
POss'iNff,*  a.  Making  a  fuss;  bustling.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
F09'§LE,  V.  See  Fuzzlb. 

FDs'sy,*  a.  Addicted  to  trifling ;  bustling.  Martineau.  [Low.] 
POsT,  n.  [fuste^  Fr.]  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column :  — a 

strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 
fFtJST,  V.  71,  To  grow  mouldy ;  to  smell  ill.  Shak. 
[F&st'ed,  a.  Mouldy;  stinking.  Bp.  Hall. 
rOs'TET,*  n.  [fastetj  Fr.]  The  wood  of  the  rhus  cotinus; 

a  ftigitive  yellow  dye ;  a  kind  of  fustic.  Ure. 
PtiST'iAN,  (fust'ysm)  n.  [fiistainej  Fr.]  A  tTiick,  twilled  cot- 
ton of  several  varieties,  embracing  velveteen  and  cordu- 


roy.—  (RheU)  An  inflated  style,  or  forced  elevation  it 

writing  or  speaking ;  bombast. 
FDst'ian,  (fust'ygin)  a.  Made  of  fustian  :  —  swelling ;  un- 
naturally pompous  i  ridiculously  tumid. 
jFtisT'iAN-lST,  (fust'y^n-ist)  n.  A  writer  of  fUstian.  Milton. 
FDs'Tjc,  n.  A  sort  of  wood  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 

used  in  dyeing  cloth.  Sprat. 
FOs'tie,*  71.  (West  Indies)  The  offspring  of  a  ivhite  and  a 

mustie.  Hodgson. 
tFDs'Ti-GATE,  V.  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick ;  to  cane.  Bailey 
FOs-Tj-GA'TlpN,  71,  A  Roman  punishment  of  beating  with 

a  cudgelj  a  Catholic  penance,  .dbp.  SancrofL 
f  FOs-t}-la'R}-an,  71.  A  low  fellow ;  a  scoundrel.  Sliak. 
FCs'tj-lCg,    }  71.   A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person.  Junius 
FDs'xi-lOg§,  i      [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 
FOs'Tf-N^ss,  7t.  Mouldiness  ;  bad  smell.  Sherwood^ 
FDs'Ty,  a.  Ill-smelling ;  mouldy.  Shak. 
FtJs'vRE,*  (fu'zhur)  n.  Act  of  melting ;  fusion.  .Ask.  [R.J 
Fir^TiLE,  (fa'til)  a.   Trifling;   worthless;  of  no  weight j 

trivial ;  frivolous  ;  useless  ;  vain. 
Fu'TiLE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  futile  manner.  Dr.  Mien. 
Fv-TlL'j-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  futile ;  uselessness 
tFu'T|L-oOs,  a.  Worthless;  trifling.  Howell. 
FDt'tqcks,  71.  pi.  (J^Taut.)  The  timbers  of  a  ship,  between 

the  floor  timbers  and  the  top  ones.  —  Fnttock  slirouda, 

small  shrouds. 
||Fut'ure,  (fut'yur)  [fu'chur,  S.  J. ;  fu'chur,  W. ;  fu'tur,  P. 

fu'tiir,  F.J  fut'yur,  Ja.  K.i  fu'tur,  colloquially  fu'chof*- 

Stji.]  a.  That  will  be  hereafter ;  that  is  to  come. 

IIFuT'VRE,  (fut'yiir)  ti.  Time  lo  come.  Locke. 
Fut'vrE-ly,  (fut'yur-le)  ad.  In  time  to  come.  Raleigh. 
JFuT'vR-tST,*  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the  future  ;  ont 

who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  ftie  Bible  are  yet  to  be 

fulfilled.  Month.  Rev.  [future.  Hamilton.  [R.J 

Fu-tv-R'("tial,*  (fut-yu-rish'sil)  a.  Relating  to  futurity  ; 
Fu-TV-Rt"Tip?r,  (fat-yu-rSsh'un)  n.  The  state  or  condition 

of  being  to  be  hereafter.  Pearson,  [r.] 
Fv-TtJ'Rj-Ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  future ;  time  to  come 

event  to  come. 
Fuze,*  n.  A  short  tube,  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  and 

fixed  in  the  bore  of  a  shell,  used  in  exploding.  P.  €}yc 
FOzz,  V.  n.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
tFDzz,  V.  a.  To  make  drunk.  Ji.  Wood. 
F0zz.*7i.  Light  particles  ;  volatile  matter.  Smart. 
FDzz'bAll,  71.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when  presseu, 

bursts,  and  scatters  a  fine  dust;  a  puff-ball. 
fFtiZ'ZLE,  iJ.  a.  To  make  drunk.    Same  as /««.  Burton, 
FOz'zy,_a.  Rough  and  shaggy ;  having  fuzz.  Forby, 
Fy,  or  Fie*  interj.  A  word  of  blame :  —  for  shame  \  Spenser. 


G. 


Gthe  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  baa  two  sounds ; 
5  one  hard, before  a,  o,  and  m,  as  in  ^aiTi,  gOj  gun;  the 
other  soft,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem^  gi'^^ger,  dingy.  — 
(Mus,)  The  fifth  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic  scale : 
the  treble  clef. 

GIXb,  v.  n.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate ;  to  lie.  Chaucer. 

GXb,  71.  The  mouth;  loquacity;  prate;  idle  talk.  [Vulgar.] 

GXb'^-rai^e,*  71.  A  coarse  cloth  in  which  Irish  goods  are 
wrapped  up.  Ash. 

GXb-^r-dIne',  (gab-^r-dgn')  n,  [gabardinaf  Sp.]  A  coarse 
frock  ;  a  mean  dress.  Shak. 

GXb'ble,  (-bl)  V.  n.  [gabbwre^  It.]  [i.  gabbled;  pp.  oab- 
BLiNo,  GABBLED.]  To  talk  wltbout  meaning;  to  prate. 

GXB'BI.E,n.  Inarticulate  sounds ;  unmeaning  talk  ;  prate. 

GXb'bler,  n.  One  who  gabbles  ;  a  prater. 

|Ga'be£,  7u  [gabeUsj  Pr.]  (Law)  An  impost  laid  on  com- 
modities ;  excise ;  a  tax. 

fGA'BEL-LER,  71.  A  collecter  of  taxes.  Wright. 

GXb-?r-d1wE',  (^b-fr-den')  n.  See  Gabardine. 

Ga'Bi:-C>N,7i.  [Fr.J  (Fori.)  A  wicker  basket  filled  with  earth, 
to  shelter  men  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

Ga-BJ-QN-nade',*  n.  (Fort.)  A  bulwark  of  gabions.  Ora6&. 

Ga'bZjE,  ru  fgabl,  Icel.]  The  triangular  end  of  a  house,  or 
other' building,  from  the  eaves  to  the  top. 

Gamble,*  a.  Noting  the  triangular  end  of  a  house  above 
the  eaves ;  as,  **  the  gable  end."  —  Oable  windowj  a  win- 
dow in  the  gable.  Francis. 

Ga'bl^t,*  n.  A  small  gable;  a  triangular  decoration. 
FraTids. 

GS.b'bpn-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  foliated  scapolite.  Aikin. 

Ga  By,  or  GAw'BV,  n.  A  silly  person ;  a  dunce.  [Colloqui- 
al.] Todd, 

GXd,  n.  A  sceptre,  or  club;  an  ingot  of  steel;  a  style  or 
graver. 


GXi>,  V.  71.  igadaiOj  Welsh.]  [i.  oadded  ;pp.  OADDiifO,  oad- 

DED.]  To  ramble  or  walk  about  idly. 
GXd'-vboOt,  71.  One  who  runs  about  much ;  gadder.  Todd. 
GXd'-Bee,*  n.    A  gad-fly;  a  large  stinging  fly.    Maw 

der. 
GXd'deb,  71.  One  who  gads  about  idly  ;  a  rambler 
GXd'djng,  71.  A  going  about;  a  pilgrimage.  Fulke 
GXD'DING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rambling,  roving  manner.  HuloeU 
GXd'dJsh,*  o.  Disposed  to  gad  or  wander  about  idly. 
GXD'DJSH-Nfiss,*  71.  Idleness  ;  waste  of  time.  Leighton. 
GXd'fly,  n.    [^fldd,  Swed.]    A  fly  or  insect  that  stingf 

cattle;  a  stinging  fly;  abreese;  gad-bee. 
tGXD'LiNO,  a.  Straggling.  —  n.  A  gad-about.  Chaucer. 
Ga'doId,*  n.  (/cA.)    A  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  of 

which  the  cod-fish  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brands., 
GXd'q-ljn-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rare,  hard  mineral,  of  black 

brownish,  or  yellowish  color:  —  called    also    yttrite  oi 

ytterbite.   Ure. 
Ga'dvs,*  n.  A  fish  commonly  called  the  whiting.  Scott. 
IJGae'LJC,  [ga'ljk,  Ja.  K.  R. ;  ga'e-lik,  Sm.]  n.  The  Gaelic 

language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 
||Gae'l;c,  a.  Pertaining  to  those  descendants  of  the  Celts 

who  inhabit  the    Highlands  of   Scotland,  or    to  their 

language. 
GXff,  71,  [g'ct^,  Fr.]  A  harpoon  or  large  hook.  —  (JVawt.) 

The  boom  which  extends  the  upper  part  of  the  large 

sail  in  a  sloop. 
GXf'fer,  71,  An  old  word  of  respect  applied  to  an  aged 

man,  as  gammer  to  a  woman ;  at  present  obSolett,  or  a)>- 

plied  only  to  an  old  rustic.  Oay. 
Gaf'fle,  (gaf'fl)  [gajlak,  Icel  1  n.  An  artificial  s:  ur  fo?  a 

fighting  cock ;  a  steel  level  to  bend  cross-bo^      Slur- 
wood. 
GXff'lGck,  n.  See  Gatelock. 
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QX&,  V  a.  Iffdffhel,  Dutch.]  [i.  axaa^D  ;>  pp.  OAoaiira, 
GA.aGED.]  To  stop  the  moutli  with  something  that  al- 
lows breathing,  but  hinders  speaking ;  to  shut  up  -j  to 
stop. 

3Xg,  n.  Something  to  gag  with ',  something  to  put  into 
the  mouth  to  hinder  speech  or  eating.  Milton. 

E-Ag-E,  n.  [ffage,  Fr.]  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  challenge  to 
combat ;  a  measure  ;  a  rule  of  measuring:  —  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  state  of  a  phenome- 
non.—  (JSTaat.)  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks 
m  the  water.  See  GA-uoE^and  Weather-Gage. 

Sag-E,  V.  a.  [gager,  Fr.]  [i.  gaged  j  pp.  gaging,  gaged.] 
To  wager  ;  to  impawn  ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge  j  to  engage  ; 
to  measure.  See  Gauge. 

ZrA(j^'ER,  n.  One  who  gages.  See  Gatiger. 

3X.&'j&:^R,  7t.  He  or  that  which  gags.  [Bacon* 

("GXa'CrLE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose  ;  to  cackle. 

fGXa'GLiNa,  n.  A  noise  made  by  geese;  cackling.  JSowdL 

GXun'ite,*  n.  (JUin.)  A  greenish  hard  mineral,  sometimes 
called  automaXite,  Brande. 

Gai'e-TV,  71.  Mirth.  See  Gatett, 

Gailliarde',*  (gal-yUrd')  n.  [Fr.]  A  lively  Italian  dance. 
Brande 

Gai'lv,  ad  Merrily.  See  Gatlt. 

Gain,  71.  [^ain,  Fr.]  Profit;  advantage;  emolument; bene- 
fit; lucre;  interest;  unlawful  advantage;  overplus  in  a 
computation,  opposed  to  loss —  (Arch.)  A  lapping  of  tim- 
bers ;  the  cut  made  for  receiving  a  timber. 

Gain,d.  a.  [g-agTier,  Fr.]  [i.  gained  ;j?p.  gaining,  gained.] 
To  obtain  as  profit  or  advantage ;  to  win,  not  to  lose ;  to 
acquire ;  to  obtain  ;  to  procure ;  to  reach ;  to  attain.  —  To 
gain  ouer,  to  draw  to  a  party  or  interest. 

Gain,  v.  n.  To  have  profit ;  to  be  advanced ;  to  encroach  ; 
to  get  ground  ;  to  prevail ;  to  obtain  influence  with. 

Gain,  a.  Handy;  ready;  convenient;  desirable. —  [In 
frequent  use  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England.  Forby.'] 

Gain'a-BIiE,  o.  Capable  of  being  gained.  Sherwood,  [r.] 

^Gain'a^^e,  n.  [gaignagB,  old  Fr.J  Profit  from  the  tillage 
of  laiid ;  the  draft  oxen,  horses,  plough,  and  furniture, 
for  carrying  on  the  tillage  of  land.  [Cowper. 

Gain'-d?-vot'ed,*  a.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

Gain'er,  n.  One  who  gains. 

Gain'fOl,  a.  Advantageous;  profitable ;  lucrative ;  pro- 
ductive. 

GAiN'rOL-Ly,  ad.  Profitably ;  advantageously. 

GAIN'FOL-Niss,  n.  Profit ;  advantage. 

fGAiN'G-Iv-iNO,  n.  Misgiving;  a  giving  against.  SAoft. 

Gain'l:?ss,  o.  Unprofitable;  producing  no  advantage. 

Gain'less-n£ss,  71.  Unprofitableness. 

fGAlN'LV)  o^d.  Handily ;  readily ;  dexterously.  More. 

||Gain-SAY',  or  Gain'SAY,  [gan-sa',  W.  J.  F,  Ja.  i  gan'sa, 
jS.  p.  E.  K.  iSm.]  V.  a.  [t.  gainsaid  ;  pp.  gainsatinq, 
gainsaid.]  To  contradict ;  to  oppose ;  to  deny  any 
thing. 

i'GAiN-aXY'ER,  or  Gain'say-iier,  n.  A  Contradictor, 
|Gain-3ay'|NO,  or  Gain'say-ing,  71.  Opposition. 
Gainst,  (gSnst)  prep.  Contracted  from  ao-aiTwe.  Dryden. 
CGain'stAnd,  v.   a.    [i.  GAIN9T00D  ;    pp.    gainstanding, 

OAiNBToop.]  To  withstand ;  to  oppose;  to  resist.  Sidney. 
fGAlN'STRlVE,  V,  a.  To  withstand  ;  to  oppose.  Orimoald, 
fGAlN'STRlVE,  V.  n.  To  make  resistance.  Spenser. 
GA.ir'-FoWl,*  7U    a  large  bird ;    the  auk  or  penguin. 

Booth. 
GAir'ish,  (girlish)  a.     Gaudy;   showy;    glaring;    gay; 

flighty.  —  Written  also  pariah. 
GA.IR'|SH-ly,  ad.  In  a  gairish  manner.  Johnson. 
GAir'ISH-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gairish,  Johnson. 
Gait,  n.   [gat^  Dutch.]    Manner  of  walking;   carriage; 

bearing;  march;  walk: — a  sheaf  of  grain  tied  in  a 

particular  manner.  Loudon. 
Gait'jsd,  a.  Having  a  particular  gait.  Shak. 
Gait'^R,  71.  [guStTBf  Fr.J    pi.  gaiters.  A  covering  of 

cloth  for  the  fdg ;  a  kind  of  spatterdashes. 
Gait'er,  v.  a.  To  dress  or  furnish  with  gaiters.  Todd. 
Gait'er,*(»-Gait'n:ier,*7i.  One  whogaitsoi  tiesup grain 

in  a  particular  manner  to  preserve  it  from  rail).  Zou- 

don 
OX'l^t  [ga'l*,  W^-  f-  Sm. ;  ga'l?,  Jo. ;  ga'I?,  J. ;  ga'l^  or 

g&'l^,  K.}    n.    [Sp.,  dresSy   finery;    It.,    omamenty  finery, 

mirth.]  A  show  ;  festivity;  mirth. 
3a-lXc'tjne,*  Ti.  (C/iCTi.)  A  milky  and  waxy  substance. 

Phil.  Mag. 
Sa-lXc'tite,*  71.    [Min.)    A   whitish   fossil    substance. 

Sma/rt. 
GA-Lic'Tp-D6N'DRVM,*n.  {Bot.)  The  milk-tree  or  cow- 
tree.  Hamilton. 
SXl-ac-tSm'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 

quality  of  milk ;  a  lactometer.  Ure. 
SXl-ac-t6ph'A-Q^o&Sj*  '^  Feeding  on  milk.  Dunglison. 
GXL-AC-T5PH'A-R0Ds,*a.  Carrying  milk.  Dunglison. 
G^-LXc-TQ-PO^fiT'lC,*     a.    (Jlffld.)       Producing     milk. 

Brandt, 
Da'l^-Day,*  71.  A  day  of  festivity  or  splendor ;  a  holiday. 

Lee. 


tG^-L5^i^E',  n.   [gatoge,  old  Fr.]    A  shepherd  b  clog ;  • 

galoche.  Spenser. 

G^-lXn'gal,  71,  [galanga,  Fr.]  Zeodary;  a  merticina 
root.  Hill. 

G^-tA'Tl-^N?,*  (g9-Ia'8hsinz)  n,  pi.  [from  Oalatia.]  Person 
descended  from  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  Lowei  Asia,  ana 
to  whom  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed 

GXl'^x-V,  [gai'sk-se,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  gii'l^k-se,  3 
K.i  g9-ldk^se,  P.]  71.  [yaXalias.]  The  milky  way;  a  lu 
minous  tract  or  zone,  seen  in  the  evening  encompassing 
the  heavens,  or  sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon: — anv 
splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or  things. 

OAl' S^-ift^M,  n.  [L. ;  ::t«^/^«'"?J  A  resinous  gum;  a  con 
Crete  juice  used  in  varnish  and  medicine.  HUl. 

OXl'bV'X-VSj*  n.  [LJ  {Bot.)  The  nut  or  ball  of  the  cy- 
press or  juniper.  P.  Cyc 

Gale,  n,  [gahling,  Ger.l  A  current  of  air;  a  storm  of 
wind;  a  gust;  a  wind  not  tempestuous,  yet  strongo-i 
than  a  bieeze :  — a  plant  growing  in  bogs. 

Gale,  v.  n.  (J^aut.)  To  sail  from.  Chambers. — To  sing. 
Tyrwhitt.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Oa'i.e~4,*  n.  [L.]  A  helmet ;  a  headpiece. —  (Surgery)  A 
bandage.  —  (Zool.)  A  sort  of  sea-hedgehog.  —  {Bot.)  The 
upper  Up  of  a  labiate  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

GAl'eXs,  or  Ga'li:-Xs,  [gSl'y^s,  S.  J.  F.  ;  gal'ygis,  W 
K.  s  gSl'e^s,  P.  Sm.]  n.  A  low,  heavy-built  vessel ;  a 
Venetian  galley.  [don 

GX'le-^te,*  a.  Formed  like  a  helmet;  helmeted.  Lou- 

Ga'l^-at-:?d,  a.  [galeatusf  L.]  Covered  as  with  a  hel 
met. 

Gj^-h^'N^y* n,  [L.]  (Min.)  Lead  ore;  native  sulphuretof 
lead.  Ure. 

Ga-l£n'ic,        ia.  Relating  to  galena:  —  relating  to  the 

GA-LfiN'i-cAL,  i     physician  Galen. 

GVL¥N-I§m,7i.  The  doctrine  of  Galen.  Chambers. 

Ga'l?n-Tst,  n    A  follower  of  Galen. 

OAj>E'6r' siSy*  n.  [L.]  (Bat.)  A  plant  resembling  tb» 
nettle.  Crabb. 

GXl-:^-r1c'v-l^te,  a.  [gaierusj  L.]  Covered,  as  with  i 
hat. 

GXl'?-rite,*  71.  [galeritusy  L.]  A  kind  of  fossil  shell 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hat.  P.  Cyc. 

Gale§,*  71.  pi.  (Lav})  Instalments.  Judge  Story. 

Ga'lj-a,*7u  (Med.)  A  composition  containing  gall.  Crahh 

Gaelic  *fl.  Sen.  See  Gaelic. 

G^-Ll^'J-^N,*  (g^i-lish'e-gin)  a.  Belonging  to  Galicla.  Mur 
ray. 

GXl-J-le'^n,*  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee 

GXL'f-L:?E,*n.  A  small  gallery, or  balcony,  at  the  westeni 
of  a  collegiate  church ;  a  place  in  a  church  for  doinf) 
penance.  Francis. 

Oazimatias,*  (gi\-e-m^'she-^)  n.  [Fr.]  Nonsense,  .^flrfdi 
son.  See  Gallimatia. 

GXL'jN-&ALE,*n.  A  plant.  Lee. 

GAl'iqt,  Cgai'ypt)  [gai'ypt,  fV.  Ja.  K. ,-  ^I'e-flt,  P.  Sm 
Wfe.]  71.  A  small  galley  or  brigantine  for  chase : —  a  strong 
sort  of  Dutch  vessel. 

GAl-I-pe'a,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  rutaceous,  shrubby,  or 
arborescent  plants,  found  in  South  America.  P.  Cyc. 

GXll,  71.  The  bile;  a  bitter  yellowish-green  fluid  In  the 
animal  economy;  that  which  contains  bile;  any  thing 
extremely  bitter;  rancor;  malignity  ;  bitterness  of  mind. 
—  a  slight  hurt  by  fretting  off  the  skin  ;  a  vacant  or  bare 
spot  j  an  excrescence  produced  by  an  insect  on  the  oak, 
used  in  making  ink;  gall-nut. 

GAll,  v.  a,  [gallery  Fr.]  [i.  galled  ;  pp.  galling,  galled.J 
To  fret,  wear  away,  or  hurt  by  friction  ;  to  wound  ;  t" 
injure  ;  to  impair ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex 

GXll,  v.  71.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  vexed.  Sliak. 

GXl'l^nt,  a.  [galant,  Fr.]  Gay:  well  dressed;  showy 
Isaiah. — Brave;  high-spirited;  daring;  magnanimous 
courageous  ;  valiant ;  heroic ;  intrepid  ;  bold  ;  fine  , 
noble ;  specious. 

fGXL'L^NT,  71.  A  brave,  high-spirited  man.  Sir  T 
Herbert. 

||G^L-LiNT',  [gai-iant',  m  j.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,■  g^l-iant',  S.  P 
F.  R.  fVb.]  n.  A  gay,  sprightly  man ;  a  man  who  is 
polite  to  ladies  ;  a  suitor  ;  a  wooer  :  —  in  an  ill  sense,  one 
who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness  ;  a  paramour. 

j|Gal-lAnt',  V.  a.  [i.  gallanted  ;  pp.  gallanting,  gal- 
lanted.] To  pay  attention  to  ladies.  World. 

||Gal-lSnt',*  a.  Possessed  of  gallantry  ;  attentive  to  la- 
dies; polite,  courteous,  or  devoted  to  women. 

GXl'l^nt-ly,  ad.  Bravely  ;  intrepidly  ;  nobly  ;  generously 

G^L-LJNT'LY,*  ad.  Like  a  wooer  or  a  gillant. 

GXl'lant-n£ss,  n.  High  accomplishment.  Howell.  [R.] 

GXl'l^nt-RV,  71.  The  quality  of  being  gallant;  heroism 
valor  ;  bravery  ;  nobleness ;  generosity  :  —  refined  address 
or  chivalrous  attention  to  women ;  courtship :  —  viciouj 
love;  lewdness:  debauchery 

GAl'l^te,*  [g51'?t,  Wh.;  gai'rit,ir.  Sm.]  71.  (C/iCTn.)  A  neu 
tral  salt  composed  of  gallic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

GAll'-BlXd-der,*  71.  (jlnat.)  An  oblong  membranou 
receptacle  of  the  bile.  Crabb. 
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riI.'I.^-Xss,  n.  [ffaleace  OT  ffal^asse.  Ft,']  See  Galeab. 

BaL  le  go,*  71,  A  native  or  Galicia  in  Spain.  Eamshato 

GXL'L?-pN,  [gai'?-9n,  Ja.  Sm.i  g?-ltn',  J.  F.  K.  ,■  gai'e-3n, 
■E.]  n.  [gallon,  Pr.]  A  large  four-decked  ship,  formerly 
used  by  the  Spaniards. 

CXl'LEr-v,  71.  [galerisy  Fr.J  A  passage  or  corridor  in  the 
middle  of,  or  running  round,  a  house ;  a  long  apartment : 
— a  covered  passage  across  a  moat :  —  a  floor  elevated  on 
columns  overlooking  a  ground  floor:  — a  balcony  round 
a  building,  or  at  the  stern  of  a  large  ship:— a  collection 
of  works  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

tGXL'LE-TYLE,  71,  Gallipot.  Bacon. 

GXIj^lev,  (gSl'le)  n.  [galea^  It.]  pZ.  GALLEYS.  A  low,  flat- 
built  vessel,  employing  sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  —  (Printing)  A  frame  which  receives  the 
contents  of  the  composing  stick.  —  (JVaut.)  The  kitchen 
of  a  ship  of  war. 

GXL'LEY-FISH,*n.  A  species  of  fisb.  Qoldsmitk. 

tGXL'LEY-FOjST,  n,  A  barge  of  state.  HakevoiU. 

GAl'LEY-Slave,  (^I'le-slav)  n.  A  man  condemned  to 
row  in  the  galleys. 

GXll'-Ply,*  n.  The  cynips,  an  insect.  HamUton, 

GXl-li-Xm'bjc,*  ffi.  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse.  Beck, 

fGXL'Li-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Gaul  or  France  ;  Gallic.  Skak. 

fGXLL'lARD,  (^I'y^rd)  a.  [gaillard,  Fr.]  Brisk  j  gay. 
Chaucer. 

jGXll'iard,  (gSI'y^rd)  tu  A  gay,  brisk,  lively  man ;  an 
active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance.  Bacon. 

^QAzz'l4R-Dt$Ey  (gai'y^r-dez)  n.  [gaillardise^  Fr.]  Mer- 
riment. Browne. 

tGXLL'iARD-NEss,  (^I'y^rd-nfis)  n.  Gayety.   Qayion, 

GAll'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Belonging  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
gall  or  gall-nuts.  P.  Cyc. 

GXl'l|c,        la.     [OaUicus^  L.l    Belonging   to  Gaul  or 

GXl'li-can,  S     France  ;  French. 

GXL'Ll-ci^M,  n.  [gaUidsme,  Fr.]  A  French  idiom  or 
phrase. 

Gal'li-cize,*  v.  a.  To  conform  to  the  French  language 
or  idiom  ;  to  Frenchify.  Kenrich. 

GXl-li-gXs'kin?,  n.  pi.  {caligcs  Qallo-Vasconunu]  Large 
open  hose  or  wide  breeches,  formerly  used  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gascony.  [Ludicrous.] 

OIl-li-ma' Ti-Aj  (g^l-le-ma'she-9)  [gai-e-ma^sh?i,  S.  W. 
K.  Wb.;  ^l-e-ma'she-9,  Ja.;  gSil-e-mat'e-Slw,  S.  Snu]  n. 
IgaUmailasj  Fr.]  Nonsense  ;  talk  "without  meaning. 

GAL-Ll-MXu'FRy,  71.  [galimafree^  Fr.]  A  hotch-potch  j  a 
hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat ;  a  medley ;  a  ri- 
dicuiousmedley.  Dryden. 

GXl-li-na'cean,*  C^l-le-na'sh^n)  n.  One  of  a  family  of 
birds,  which  includes  the  common  hen.  Brande. 

GXL-Ll-NA'CEOys,  (^1-le-na'shus)  a.  [galUnaceuSj  L.] 
Denoting  birds  of  the  pheasant  kind ;  the  cock  and  hen, 
the  turkey,  guinea-fowl,  peacock,  and  pigeon. 

GXl-lj-Na'go,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  j  woodcock, 
or  the  heath-fowl.  Hamilton. 

6ALL'fNG,*p.  a.  Hurting  the  skin  ;  fretting;  irritating. 

GXll'ing-n£ss,*  n.  auality  of  being  galling.  Boyle. 

GXLL'-Iw-sficT,*  n.  The  insect  bred  in  the  gall-nut. 
OoldsmitJi. 

GXl'li-nule,*  n  (Omith.)  The  water-hen,  or  coot. 
Brande. 

GXLL'ipT,  C^lYyt)  n.  [galiotej  Fr.]   See  Galiot. 

GXl'li-p6t,  71.  A  small  earthen  glazed  pot,  used  by 
apothecaries  for  medicines  j  a  white  viscid  resin  found 
on  fir-trees. 

G^L-LlT'zjK-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium  ,  rutile. 
Dana. 

GXl'li-vXt,  n.  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

GX.ll'less,  a.  Without  gall  or  bitterness.  Cleaveland. 

Gall'-NGt,*  n.  An  excrescence  which  grows  on  a  species 
of  oak^in  Asia  Minor,  used  for  making  ink  ;  gall.  Ure. 

GAll'-oak,*  n,  A  small  tree  or  shrub  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  cynips  or  gall-insect.  Booth. 

GAl'LPN,  n,  [gallon,  Fr.]  A  liquid  measure  of  four 
quarts. 

GAL-L66pr',  71.  [galon,  Fr.]  A  thick,  narrow  kind  of  fer- 
ret ;  a  lace  made  of      '"        "  "    '" 


■  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  only 


GXl'LQP,  V,  n.  [galoper^  Fr.]  [i.  oalloped  ;  pp.  gallop- 
irfo,  GALLOPED.]  To  move  forward  by  such  leaps  that  the 
hind    legs   rise  before  the  fore    legs  quite    reach    the 

f  round ;  to  move  or  run  by  leaps  ;  to  move  very  fast. 
l'lqp,  n.  The  motion  of  a  galloping  or  running  horse. 
GXl-L^P-Xbe',*  v.  71,  [galopade,  Fr.]  To  gallop ;  to  move 

about  briskly.  M.  J.  ^uin. 
GXl-lqp-Xde',*  71.  [galopadCy'FT.']  A  hand-gallop;  act  of 

galloping.  Crabh. — Kind  of  dance.  Boiste. 
Gal'lqp-er,  71.  A  horse  that  gallops ;  one  who  rides  fast : 

—  a  carriage  on  which  small  guns  are  conveyed. 
-GXl'lp-pIn,  n.  [galopinfFr.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen. 
'GXl'low,  (g^l'lo)  V.  a.  To  terrify ;  to  fright.  Shak. 
GXl'lp-way,  71.  A  pony  or  a  horse  not  more  than  fourteen 

hands  high,  like  the  breed  from  Galloway,  in  Scotland. 
tGXL'LQW-GLXss,  71.  An  ancient  Irish  foot  soldier.  Spenser. 


GXL'Lpws,  (^I'lys)  [^I'lus,  S  m  P.  J.  F.  K.  Snu;  gir 
loz,  Ja.  J?.]  71.  [galghe,  D.]  pi.  GXL'LpWS-59.  ^| 
erection  for  hangmg  criminals,  consisting  of  a  bean 
resting  on  two  posts.  ^5"  Lexicographers  and  gram- 
raarians  are  not  agreed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  gal- 
lows ;  but^  as  Hlley  remarks,  it  '*  has  generally  a  slngulat 
verb."  Webster  and  Smart  consider  it  as  singular,  hav- 
ing the  regular  plural  gallowses.  Johnson  says,  *'  It  la 
used  by  some  in  fhe  singular;  but  by  more  only  in  the 
plural,  or  sometimes  has  another  plural  gallowses  ^^ 
Johnson  himself  writes  "  a  gaUows."  See  Bellows 

GXL^Lpws-E^,'''  71.  pL  Suspenders  to  keep  up  pantaloon* 
or  breeches.  Scott. 

GXL'Lpws-FREE,  o.  Exempt  from  being  hanged.  Dry 
den. 

|GXl'lpw-Tree,  71.  The  tree  of  execution.  Spenser 

GALL'PlPE,*7i.  The  duct  of  the  gall.  Blackmore. 

GAll^'-Stone,*  71.  A  concretion  formed  in  the  gall-blnri 
der  or  biliary  duct.  Brande. 

GXll'v,  a.  Of  gall  ;  bitter  as  gall.  .dbp.  Cranmer. 

GAll'y-Worm,  (gire-wurm)  71.  An  insect. 

G^-lo^he',  [gHosh','  W.  Ja.  K.  R. ;_  %^~\^sh' ,  Stti.]  ti. 
[galocke,  Fr. ;  galocha,  Sp.]  pi.  G^-LO'9H?5.  A  clog;  a 
wooden  shoe ;  a  shoe  worn  over  a  boot,  or  another 
shoe. 

Ga-l6re',  71.  Plenty.  Smart. —  [Used  by  sailors  ;  and  Jjo- 
cal,  Eng.] 

fGXL'soME,  (-sum)  a.  Angry ;  malignant.  Bp.  Morton, 

Galt,*  ;i.  See  Gault. 

Gal-vXn'ic,  a.  Relating  to  galvanism. 

GXL'VA.N-i§M,  71.  A  branch  of  electricity,  (named  from 
Qalvanij  an  Italian  chemist,)  in  which  electrical  phe- 
nomena are  exhibited  without  the  aid  of  friction,  and  a 
chemical  action  takes  place  from  the  contact  of  certain 
metallic  and  other  bodies ;  the  action  of  metallic  sub- 
stances. Wilkinson. 

GXl'van-IZE,  v.  a.  [i.  GALVAprizED ;  pp.  OAi.rANiziwo, 
GALVANIZED.]  To  affect  by  galvanism. 

GXl-va-n6m'e-ter,  71.  An  Instrument  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  feeble  electro-chem- 
ical currents.  P.  Cyc. 

Gal-vXn'PS-sc6pe,*7i.  Same  as  galvanometer.  Francis, 

GA-mXr'RHP-LITE,*  71.  (JJ/itTi.)  A  fossil  crab.  Hamilton. 

Ga-mXsh'es,  71.  pi.  [gamaches,  Fr.]  Short  spatterdashes 
wornby  ploughmen,  &c.    Skelton. 

Gam-bade',*  n,  A  kind  of  leather  case  or  boot  fixed 
to  a  saddle,  instead  of  stirrups,  to  protect  the  leg  from 
cold  and  dirt.  Johnson.    See  Gambado. 

Gam-ba'do,  71.  [gam.ba,  Sp.  &  It.,  a  leg.]  pi.  g^m-Ba'doe?. 
Spatterdashes  attached  to  the  stirrups ,  a  kind  of  boot. 

GXm'bet,*  or  Ga.m-b£t'ta,*  71.  {OmWi.)  A  species  of 
plover.  Pennant. 

GXm'bier,*  n.  An  inspissated  juice  of  a  trailing  plant 
found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Ljungstedt, 

GXm'bist,*  71.  (Mas.)  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamha. 
Crabb. 

GXm'bit,*  n.  A  species  of  game  played  at  chess.  Philidor 

GXm'ble,  (gSm'bl)  V.  n.  [i.  gambled  ;  pp.  gambling, 
GAMBLED.]  To  practlsB  gaming ;  to  play  for  money ;  tr 
game. 

GXm'bler,  71,  One  who  practises  gaming. 

Gam-b6(?e',  [g?m~b6j%  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  g^im-boj',  Wh 
g5im-b6zh',  K.]  n.  A  gum  resin  used  In  medicine,  and 
used  also  as  a  yellow  pigment. 

Gam-bo '(?i-4N,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gamboj^e 
Lamb. 

GXM'EpL,  7).  71.  [gambiller,  Fr  ]  [i.  gambolled  ;  pp.  oau- 
BOLLiNG,  GAMBOLLED.]  To  dauco  or  sklp  in  sport ;  to 
leap ;  to  start. 

GXm'bpl,  71.  A  skip ;  a  hop ;  a  leap  for  joy  ;  a  frolic. 

GXm'BREL,  71.  [gamba,  gambarv.olo,  It.]  The  hind  leg  of  a 
horse ;  a  sticV,  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used  by 
butchers.  Ray. 

GXm'erel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Game,  71.  [gaman,  Iceland.]  Sport  of  any  kind;  contest 
for  diversion,  as  the  ancient  Grecian  games;  play, 
amusement;  pastime;  jest,  opposed  to  earnest  or  serious- 
ness ;  insolent  merriment ;  sportive  insult ;  a  single 
match  at  play ;  advantage  in  play ;  scheme  pursued 
measures  planned ;  field  sport  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals 
birds  and  beasts  obtained  by  fowling  and  hunting. 

Game,  D.  71.  [i.  gamed;  pp.  gaming,  gamed.]  To  play  at 
any  sport;  to  play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  foi 
money ;  to  gamble. 

Game'-C6ck,  71.  A  cock  bred  to  fight   Locke, 

Game'-Egg,  71.  An  egg  from  which  a  game  fowl  is  bred 

Game'fOl,*  a.  Abounding  in  game  ;  sportive.  Pope. 

Game'keep-er,  71.  A  person  employed  to  take  care  of 
game. 

Game'-LISg,  n.  [A  corruption  of  gambrel.] — A  crooned 
or  lame  leg. 

GAME'spME,  (gam's^im)  a.    Frolicsome;   gay;    sporrive 


GXME'spME-Ly,  (gam'sym-le)  (mZ.  Merrily;  sportivolj  . 
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»Xhe'8Pme-nEss,  n.  Sportiveness  ;  merriment. 

Gamester,  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  gaming;  a  gam- 
i>ier.  —  [f A  merry,  frolicsome  person ;  a  prostitute. 
Shak,] 

GiM'jNa,  n.  The  practice  of  staking  property  beyond  the 
purpose  of  mere  sport,  on  the  hazard  of  cards  or  dice  ; 
gambling. 

Gam'ing-HoOse,  n.  A  house  where  gaming  is  practised. 

Gam'in&-Ta'ble,  71,  A  table  at  which  gamesters  practise 
their  art. 

GlMtjuJi,*  jt.  The  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Crabb. 

GXm'mer,  n.  An  old  word  formerly  used  as  a  compella- 
tion  of  a  woman,  corresponding  to  gaffer. 

GXm'mqn,  n.  The  buttock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried.  Xh-y- 
dm,  —  A  kind  of  play  with  dice  ;  backgammon.  Thom- 
son. 

GXM'MpN,*  »,  a.  \i.  gammoned;  pp,  oammoning,  gam- 
moned ]  To  salt  and  dry;  to  defeat  at  the  game  of  back- 
gammon ;  to  hoax.  —  (JVflut.)  To  attach  or  fix  a  bow- 
sprit. Smart. 

GXm'mqt,*  71.  A  sort  of  incision  knife.  Crabb. 

GAm'Vt,  71.  (Mas.)  A  scale  on  which  the  musical  notes  are 
disposed  in  their  several  orders. 

fGJlN,  prfii.  of  Gin.  Spenser.  See  Giw. 

GXnch,  v.  a.  To  drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  by 
way  of  punishment :  (practised  in  Turkey.)  Dryden. 

GXWdi^r,  Tt.  The  male  of  the  goose.  Camden. 

GXng,  u.  71.  [gangan,  D.]  To  go  ;  to  walk: — an  old  word, 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England.  Spenser. 

GXng-,  n.  [fA  street  or  road.]  —  A  number  who  go  or  asso- 
ciate together ;  a  company;  a  band  ;  a  tribe;  a  herd:  — 
except  as  applied  to  a  company  of  seamen  or  of  negro 
slaves,  it  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  in  contempt.  — 
A  course  or  slip  in  thatching.  London. 

GXno'-Day^,  71.  pi.  Days  of  perambulation. 

GXn'&hqn,  C^ng'gpn)  n.  A  kind  of  flower.  Ainswortk. 

GXN'G-I.f-Ac,*  or  GXN'GLj-g-NA.-Ry,*  a.  See  Ganglionic. 

GXn'&lI-at-ed,*  a.  Intermixed  or  intertwined.  Dr. 
Hall. 

GXn'gli-form,*     \  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  ganglion. 

GXn'&LI-P-form,*  \      Dunglison. 

GXn'gli-PN,  (^ng'gl?-9n)  n.  [yayy^ioi'.]  (Med.)  An  en- 
largement in  the  course  of  a  nerve ;  a  tumor  in  the 
sheath  of  a  tendon. 

GXN-GLi-dN'jc,'*'  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  ganglion. 
Roget. 

GXN'GRE-NATE ,  V.    a.    [i.  GANGRENATED  ;  pp.    GANQRENAT- 

iNo,  GRANGRENATED.J  To  produce  a  gangrene;  to  gan- 
grene. Browne. 

Gan'grene,  (gSng'gren)  n.  [ydyypntva.]  (Med.)  The  loss 
of  vitality  or  a  part  of  the  body  ;  a  mortincation. 

GXn'grene,  (^ng'gren)  ».  a.  [u  gangrbned  ;  pp.  gan- 
grening, GANGRENED.]  To  corrupt  to  a  state  of  mor- 
tification. Bacon. 

GXn'grene,  v.  71.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose  vitality 

GXn'gre-noDs,  (g^ng'gre-nus)  a.  Mortified;  corrupted. 

GXngue',*  (^ng)  n.  [Ft.]  (Min,)  The  matrix  of  an  ore  or 
the  course  of  a  vem  ;  an  earthy,  stony,  or  saline  sub- 
stance containing  the  ore  of  metals.  Ure. 

GXng'way,  71.  A  thoroughfare.  — (JVawi.)  A  narrow  pas- 
sage-way, particularly  that  part  of  the  upper  deck  which 
is  next  to  a  ship's  side,  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts. 

GXng'-Week,  n.  Rogation-week,  when  processions  are 
made  to  lustrate  the  bounds  of  parishes.  Oerarde. 

GXn'n:!ET,*  7u  A  large  aquatic  bird  of  several  species.  .5u- 
duboii. 

GXnte'lope,  (gSnt'lop)  n.  Gantlet.  See  Gantlet. 

GXnt'let,  71.  A  military  punishment,  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  two  files  or  ranks,  receives  a 
lash  from  each  man.  See  Gauiytlet. 

GXn'try,*  71.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  barrels  are 
placed.  Hunter. 

GXn'Z^,  «.  IgaTisa^  SpJ  A  kind  of  wild  goose.  Bp.  Hall. 

^AOL,  (jal)  71.  [geol,  Welsh;  geOle,  Fr.]  A  prison  :  —  often 
written  jfli7.  Shak. 

Gaoi.,  (jal)  V.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  commit  to  gaol.  Bocotu 

$aol'-DE-l1v'?r-y,  (jal'de-Hv'er-e)  n.  The  delivery  of 
prisoners  to  trialj  whose'  condemnation  or  acquittal 
evacuates  the  prison  ;  judicial  processes  or  trials  collec- 
tively. 

GAOL'iER,  (jal'er)  -n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a  jailer. 

Oaol'-Fe-ver,*  71.  A  contagious  distemper  occasioned 
by  confinement  and  close  air.  Perry. 

GXp,  71.  An  opening  in  a  broken  fence ;  a  breach  ;  a  chasm ; 
a  cleft ;  a  break  ;  a  passage  ;  an  avenue  ;  a  hole ;  an  in- 
terstice ;  a  vacuity.— To  stop  a  gap  is,  figuratively,  to 
secure  a  weak  point. —  To  stand  in  tke  gap  is  to  stand,  as 
in  a  breach,  for  the  defence  of  something. 

HGape,  (g'Ap  or  gap)  [gip,  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  fVb. ;  gtip,  S. ;  gap, 
P.  E.  Sm  ;  gap  or  pap,  K.  R,\  v.  n.  [i.  gaped  ;  pp.  gaping, 
gaped  "  To  open  the  mouth  mvoluntarily,  as  from  lassi- 
tude; to  yawn;  to  open  the  mouth  ;  to  desire  earnestly; 


to  crave ;  to  open  in  fissures  or  holes ;  to  open ;  to  nav* 
a  hiatus;  to  stare  with  wonder.  5:5""The  expressivo 
but  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  word,  with  the  Italiaa 
a  ('!L)j  is  no  longer  prevalent."  Smart.  —  This  pronuncia^ 
tion  IS  well  supported  by  authorities,  and  it  is  common 
in  the  U.  S. 

||GAPE,*(gap  or  gap)  n.  Act  of  gaping;  a  yawn.  — (Or- 
nith.)  The  opening  between  the  mandibles  of  birds 
Brands. 

IIGap'eh,,  (gatp'er  or  gap'?r)  n.  One  who  gapes.  [eoiu 

[IgXp'ING,*  or  Gap'jng,*  n.  Act  of  yawning ;  a  hiatus.  Bo- 

GXp'-toothed,  (-t8tht)  a.  Having  interstices  between 
the  teeth.  Dryden.     See  Gat-toothed. 

Gar,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  weapon  :  so  Eadgar  is  a  kappf 
weapon,  GHbson. 

fGXR,  V.  a.  [gioraj  Iceland.]  To  cause ;  to  make ;  to  force. 
S/je7wer. 

GXr-a-pa'to,'''  n.  A  bug-like  insect  In  South  America. 
Maunder. 

GXrb,  71.  Dress  ;  clothes;  habit ;  fashion  of  dress  — (Her  j 
A  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  any  other  grain. 

GXrb,*  v.  a.  To  bind  in  sheaves.  Toller,  [r.] 

GAR'BApE,  (g3.r'b?j)  71,  The  bowels  of  an  animal ;  the 
offal ;  refuse.  Shak.  [out 

GXr'ba(^ed,  (g'ir'b^jd)    a.     Having  the  garbage  pulleti 

GXr'beIj,  Ti.  A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Bailey. 

GXR'BlDg^E,  n.  A  corrupt  spelling.  See  Gabbage. 

fGXR'BISH,  n.  Corrupted  from  garbage.  Mortimer. 

IGar'bJsh,  v.  a.  To  exenterate.  Barret, 

GXr'BLE,  (-bl)  V.  a.  [garbeilare^  It.l  [i.  garbled  ;  pp.  oar 
BLiNG,  garbled.]  To  sift  J  to  pitk  out ;  to  select  such 
parts  as  are  wanted  ;  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad ; 
to  select  or  cull  in  order  to  suit  a  purpose. 

GAr'bler,  71.  One  who  garbles: — an  oflicerof  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  city  of  London,  empowered  to  inspect  and 

The  dust  of  drugs  and  spices. 


garble  drugs  and  spices. 
SXr'ble§,*  (gar'blz)  71.  pi. 


G'AR'l 

Smart. 
GXr'board,*  71.  The  first  plank  of  a  ship  fastened  to  the 

keel  on  the  outside  ;  garbel.  Crabb. 
fGAR'sblL,  n,  [ga7-bouil,  old  Fr.]    Disorder ;  tumult ;  up. 

roar.  Bp.  Hall. 
Gar-cIn'i-a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  found  in  the  isl 

ands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  P.  Cyc. 
Gard,  71.  [garde^  Fr.]    Wardship;  care;  guard.  Johnson 

See  Guard. 
GXrd,  v.  a.  See  Guard, 
IIGar'den,  (g'ir'dn  or  gar'den)  [gilr'dn,  PT.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 

Jft.;  g'ir'den,  S.  P.  Wb.]  n.    A  piece  of  ground  enclosed 

and  planted  for  the  production  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  es- 
culent plants  ;  a  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful. 
||GXr'den,ii.  n.  [i.  gardened  -jpp.  OARDErfiNG,  gardened.  ' 

To  lay  out  gardens  ;  to  cultivate  a  garden.  Bacon. 
|GXr'den,  v.  a.  To  d.ress  as  a  garden.  Cotgrave. 
JGar'den,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  produced  in  a  garden.  Jlsh* 
|GXr'den-er,  71.  One  who  cultivates  gardens. 
IGXR'DEN-FliOTXf'ER,*  71.  A  Cultivated  flower.  Oold^ith 
Gaiude'nj-^,*  7^.  (Bot.)  The  Cape  jasmine.  Hamilton. 
Gar'den-Ing,  71.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  ;  horticulture 
GXr'den-Mould,  (-mold)  n.  Mould  fit  for  a  garden 
GXr'den-Pl5t,  71.  Plantation  liid  out  in  a  garden. 
GXr'den-St&ff,*  71.  The  produce  of  a  garden   Ash 
Gar'den-TXl'la(^e,  n.  Tillage  of  gardens. 
JGar'den-WAre,  71.  The  produce  of  gardens.  Mortimer 
GXre,  71.  Coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  BaUay 
GXr'fIsh,*  n.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  hornfish.  HUL 
Gar'gan-ev,*  n.  A  species  of  duck.  Pennant. 
GXr'ga-rT§M,  71.  [yapyapi(yfjL6s.]  A  wash  for  the  throat ;  a 

gargle.  Quincy. 
Gar'g^-rize,  v.  a.  [ynpynoi^t-j.']  To  gargle.  Bacon,  [r.] 
GXr'^set,  n.  A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows,  arising  from 

inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;   a  distemper  in 

hogs. —  A  medicinal  plant  and  berry  ;  poke;  phytolaccM 

decandra. 
GXr'-GIL,*  71.   A  distemper  in  geese.  Crabb. 
GXr'GLE,   (-gl)  V.  a.    [gargouiller,  Fr.]   [i.  gargled;  pp 

GARGLING,  GARGLED.]    To  wash  the  mouth  and  throp 

with  some  liquor  not  suffered  immediately  to  descend 

[To  warble,  Waller.^ 
GXr'GLE,  n.  A  liquor  for  washing  the  mouth  and  throat 

gargarism. 
GXrg'li-pn,  71.    See  Ganglion. 
GXr'gql,  n.  A  distemper  in  hogs.  Mortim,er, 
Gar'go^le,*  71.  A  projecting  water-spout,  attached  to  old 

buildings.  Francis, 
GA.r'ish,  a.  Gaudy;  showy.  See  Gaibish 
Gar'land,  71.  [garlande^  old  Fr.]  A  wreath  of  branches  oi 

flowers  ;  a  collection,  as  of  flowers  ;   a  crown,  or  some- 

thing  much  prized. 
Gar'land,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  a  garland.  B.  Jonsoa. 
Gar'LAND-l£ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  garland.  Shelley. 
GXr'lic,  tu   A  strong-scented  plant  of  different  kinds  ;  a 

kind  of  onion. 
GXr'ljc-EAT'j^r,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  mean  fellow  Shak 
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OXr'lick-v,*  o.  Containing  or  resembling  garlic.  HoUings- 

,      worth, 
GKr'i-ic-PeAr'-Tiiee,  71.  An  American  tree.  Miller. 
Gjvr'ljc,  (wUd)  fu  A  plant  resembling  garlic. 
GXr'ment,  n.    [gwrnimentj  Fr.]   An  article  of  clothing} 

dress ;  clothes. 
GX.R'MENT-ED,*  o.  Covered  with  garments.  Ed.  Rev, 
GjCr'ner,  71,'  [grcnier,  Fr.]    A  place  for  grain  ,  a  granary  j 
•*  bin. 

liryLR'NER,  V.  O.  [u  GARNERED  J  pp.  GABHERING,  GARNERED.] 

To  Store,  as  in  a  granary.  Shak. 

GXr'net,  n.  Igranato^  It.]  ^Min.)  A  mineral  or  gem,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  mostly  crystallized,  and 
of  reddish  color.  — (JVawt.)  Tackle  to  hoist  a  cargo. 

Gar'nish,  v.  a.  [gamirj  Fr.]  [i.  garnished  ;  pp.  garnish- 
ing, GARNISHED,]  To  decorate  with  ornamental  append- 
ages ;  to  embellish  with  something  laid  round  a  dish. — 
^Cant  language)  To  fit  with  fetters. —  (iaw)  To  warn. 

HAR'PfjSH,  71.  Ornament  ;  decoration  ;  embellishment  ; 
things  laid  round  a  dish.  —  {Jails)  Fetters  ;  fees  paid 
by  a  prisoner  going  into  jail. 

GS.R-NiSH-EE',*  n.  (Law)  The  party  in  whose  hands  the 
money  of  another  is  attached.  Bouvier. 

GAR'KfSH-?R,  n.  One  who  garnishes. 

GXr'nish-Ing,*  71.  Decoration  j  embellishment.  More. 

GAR.'Nisii-Mj!;NT,  71.  Ornament  J  embellishment.— (Zauj) 
Warning  given  to  a  party  to  appear  in  court  or  gi>e  in- 
formation J  a  notice  given. 

GXr'ni-ture,  71.  [FrJ  Furniture;  ornament.  Addisoru 

GA'ROySj  [ga'rus,  W.  P.  K. ;  ^r'ys,  Sm.]  a.  yso-mm,  L.] 
Containing  garum  ;  resembling  pickle  made  of  fish. 
Browne. 

GXr'r-a.n,  71.  See  Gaeron. 

GXr'RET,  n.  [garite,  old  Fr.]  A  room  next  to  the  roof, 
on  the  highest  floor  of  a  house. 

GXr'Ret-ed,  a.  Protected  by  or  furnished  with  garrets. 

GAr-ret-jIer',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret. 

GXr'ri-son,  (-sn)  n.  [gamisoTiy  Fr,]  The  guard  of  a  for- 
tified place,  or  a  body  of  forces  in  a  fortress  ;  —  a  fortified 
place  ;  —  winter-quarters  :  —  the  state  of  military  defence, 

GXr'RI-SON,  (-sn)  V.  (z.  [i.  garrisoned;^,  garrisoning, 
GARRISONED.]  To  supply  with  an  armed  force ;  to  secure 
by  fortresses. 

GXr'rqn,  71.  [Erse.]  A  small  horse ;  a  hobby.  Spenser. 

Q4.Si-lt6TE',*  n.  [Sp.]  A  mode  of  capital  punishment  used 
in  Spain,  by  strangulation.  Brande. 

G^R-Rt5'ljl-TY,  71.  \_garTulitas,  L.]  Habit  of  talking  too 
much  ;  talkativeness  ;  loquacity, 

GXr^rV-loDs,  a.  Loquacious;  prattling;  talkative. 

GXr'rv-LODs-ly,*  ad.  In  a  garrulous  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

GAr'rV-loDs-n£ss,*  n.  Talkativeness.  Scott. 

GXr't^r,  71.  [gartur^  Goth,]  A  string,  ribbon,  or  band,  by 
which  the  stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg: — the  mark  of  the 
highest  order  of  English  knighthood: — the  principal 
king  at  arms. 

GXR'TER,  v.  a,    [l.   GARTERED  ;  pp.   GARTERING,  GARTERED,] 

To  bind  with  a  garter  ;  to  invest  with  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

GS.r't:?r^fIsh,*  n.  A  species  of  fish ;  the  lepidopus.  Gold- 
smith. 

fGXRTH,  71,  An  enclosure ;  a  band  ;  a  girth.  See  Girth. 

OA'RV^i  71.  [L.]  A  pickle  of  the  ancients,  made  of  the 
gills  or  blood  of  the  tunny,  or  a  pickle  in  which  fish  has 
been  preserved.  Chambers. 

GXs,  [gks,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. :  gSz,  J.]  n. ;  pi.  gXs'- 
^^.  An  aeriform  fluid ;  a  term  applied  to  all  permanent- 
ly elastic,  fiuids  or  airs,  diifering  from  atmospheric  air. 

GXs'cpN,  n.  A  native  of  Gascony  in  France. 

GXs-C QiS-Ar>7Z',n.[ga3Connade,  Fr.]  A  boast;  abravado;  — 
so  called  from  the  Gascons,  a  people  in  the  south  of  France. 

GAS-CQN-ADE',    V.n.    [L    GASCONADED,    pp.    GASCONADING, 

GASCONADED.]  To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  to  bluster, 

GXs-CQN-AD':]eR,*  71.  A  blusterer;  a  boaster.  Qu.  Rev. 

GXs'CROME,*  7t.  A  crooKed  spade  of  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers.  Oent,  Mag. 

Ga-se'i-tv,*  71.  The  state  of  being  gaseous ;  nature  of  gas. 
P.  Cyc. 

GXs'e-oDs,*  [gaz'e-iis,  Sm.;  ga'shys,  ^s'§-us,  Wb.]  u. 
Having  the  form  or  quality  of  gas.  Davy. 

GXsH,  V.  a.  Ihacker^  Fr.]  [i.  gashed  ;  pp.  gashing,  gashed.] 
To  cut ;  to  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

GXSH,  71.  A  deep  cut;  a  gaping  wound. 

GXsh'fCl,  a.  Full  of  gashes ;  hideous.  Q^iuirlea. 

GXs.hold'?r,*  71.  A  vessel  for  containing  gas  ^  a  gasome- 
ter  P.  Cyc. 

GXs'KET,  71.  (J^aut.)  A  small  cord ;  a  platted  cord,  by  which 
the  sails,  when  furled,  are  kept  close  to  the  yards  or 
gafis. 

GXs'kini^,  n.pl.  Wide  hose.  Shak,  See  Galligaskins. 

GXs'-Li&HT,*  (-lit)  n.  Light  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  gas,  particularly  by  that  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

{JAs'me-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  attached  to  gas-works, 
which  ascertains  the  quantity  of  gas  that  passes  through 
It ;  gasometer.  Francis. 


Ga-^5m'e-ter,  n,  [gaa  and  fiETpov.}  An  instrument  for 
measuring  ^a;  a  reservoir  in  gas-works,  into  which  tha 
purified  gas  is  received;  a  place  for  preparing  gas. 

Gisp,  V.  n.  [i,  GASPED ;  pp.  gaspino,  gasped.]  Tc  open  the 
mouth  wide ;  to  catch  breath  with  labor ;  to  emit  breath 
convulsively  ;  to  catch  for  breath,  as  one  dying;  to  long 
for. 

GAeP,  71.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  c.'jich  breath  ;  « 
catch  for  breath  in  dying. 

GXs'sVj*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gas;  gaseous.  £^(ka- 
wood's  Mag. 

fGXsT,  V.  a.  To  make  aghast ;  to  fright ;  to  terrify.  Sluik. 

JGXs'TER,  V.  a.  To  scare  ;  to  terrify.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

GXs't:]ER-P-p6d,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  molluscous  animal.  Brande 

OAs-TE-M&P'  Q-2}Af*  71.  [yaaTfjp  and  irovi  ""  (Zcol.)  A  clafw 
of  molluscous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

GXst'fOl,  a.  See  Ghastpul. 

GAst'ly,  a.  See  Ghastly. 

GAst'ness,  n.  Fright.  Shak.  See  Ghastness 

GXa'TRi'c,  a.  [yaa-rnp.)  Belonging  to  the  belly  or  stomach- 
—  The  gastric  juice  is  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
and  is  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

GXs'TRi-clSM,*  71.  {Med.)  A  theory  which  refers  most  dis- 
eases to  disorder  m  the  digestive  passages,  or  gastric  re- 
gion. Dunglison. 

Gas-trIl'o-quist,  71.  [yaarfipj  Gr. ;  and  loguij  L.]  A  ven- 
triloquist, Reid. 

G^^S-trIl'p-QUO&s,*  a.  VentriJoquous.  Chambers,  [r,] 

G^s-TRlii'p-QUV,*  n.  Act  of  speaking  from  the  belly ;  ven 
triloquy.  Jameson. 

G^s-xRi'Tis,'''  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
Brande. 

GXs'TRp-CELE,*  n.  (Med.)  Hernia  in  the  stomach.  Dun 
glison. 

GXs-TRp-DfN'j-^,*  71.  (Med.)  The  stomach  colic.  Hamil 
ton. 

GAs-TR6L'p-<?y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  stomach.  Maunder 

GXs'trp-mXn-cv,*  71.  Divination  by  worda  issuing,  oi 
seeming  to  issue,  from  the  belly.  Brande. 

jGXs'TRp-M$TH,*7i.  A  ventriloquist.  Blount. 

GXa'TRp-NOME,*  n.  An  epicure;  a  gastronomer.  Sir  W* 
Scott. 

G.^s-tr6w'p-MER,*  71.  One  who  delights  in  good  living,, 
an  epicure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GXs-TRp-NOM'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  gastronomy.    Qm. 

GXs-trp-nSm'i-cal,*  j     Rev. 

Gas-tron'p-mIst,*  71.  One  who  delights  in  good  living 
a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Maunder. 

Gas-troh'p-M¥,*  71.  Epicurism ;  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble. Qu.  Rev. 

GXs'TRp-POD,*  7b.  A  molluscous  animaL  P.  Cyc.  See  Gas- 
terofod. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHy,  n.  Xyaarf^p  and  ^dnroi.]  The  sewing 
iip  of  a  wound  in  the  belly.  Sharp. 

Ga3-tr6s'cp-pv,*  n.  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  detect  disease.  Seadamore. 

Gas-tr6t'p-MV,  n.  [j-aorijp  and  TtTopa.l  The  act  of  cut- 
ting open  the  belly. 

fGXT.  The  old  preterit  of  Qet.  Got.  See  Get. 

Gate,  n.  The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  palace,  or  large  build- 
ing ;  that  part  of  an  enclosure  which  is  made  to  open  and 
shut,  as  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  ;  an  avenue;  an 
opening  :  —  [fa  goat.  Spenser.'] 

Gat']ED,  a.  Having  gates.  Young. 

Gate'l:?ss,*  a.  Having  no  gate.  PoUok. 

Gate'vein,  (-van)  n.  The  venaporta;  the  vein  which  con 
veys  the  blood  to  the  liver.  Bacon. 

Gate'way,  71.  A  way  through  a  gate,  or  the  gate  itself. 

GXth']ER,  v.  a.  [i.  gathered  ^pp.  gathering,  gathered.] 
To  collect ;  to  bring  together;  to  get  in  harvest ;  to  glean 
to  pluck;  to  assemble;  to  muster;  to  heap  up;  to  ac- 
cumulate ;  to  compress ;  to  gain  ;  to  pucker ;  to  collect 
logically ;  to  get. 

GXth'^r,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed ;  to  thicken ;  to  grow  by 
accretion  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 

GXth'er,  71.  Pucker;  cloth  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

GXth'¥R-.$.-ble,  a.  That  may  be  gathered  ;  deducible. 

GXth'?b-?R,  71.  One  who  gathers  ;  a  collector. 

GXth'?r-1ng,  n.  Act  of  collecting;  an  assembly;  an  a*^ 
cumulation ;  a  collection. 

GXt'ten-Tree,  (g&t'tn-trS)  n.  A  species  of  Cornelian 
cherry. 

fGXT '-T 6 6 THE D,  (-tSthd)  u.  Having  a  goat's  tooth;  lust- 
ful.   Chaucer. 

Qau'cjhQj*  n.  [Sp.]  pi.  GAUCJSOS.  One  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  of  Spanish  origin, 
leading  a  life  of  wild  independence.  Ency. 

GXtJD,  71.  [gaudium,  L.]  An  ornament ;  a  toy.  [R.] 

Gaud'ed,  a.  Decorated  with  finery;  colored.  Shak. 

GXu'D?R-y,  71.  Finery ;  ostentatious  luxury  of  dreg's.  Ba- 
con. 

GXu'Dl-LY,  ad.  In  a  gaudy  manner ;  showily. 

GXu'dJ-k£ss,  71.  Showiness;  tinsel  appearance.  Whiilodt 

GXu'DV,  tt.  Showy;  finical;  gay;  ostentatiously  fine 
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elAu'Dy,  -1.  A  fi^ast :  a  festival ;  a  day  of  plenty.  Cheyne, 
iuF'F^B  *  t),  o.    To  crimp;  to  curlj  £0  corrugate.    W. 

Ency 
GAV<^l^f  (g!ij)v,tu  [gauge fO\iFr.]  [i.  bajqed  ;  pp.  OAvaiva, 

nA.uuED,]  To  meaflure  with  respect  to  ttie  contents  of  a 

yeasel ;  to  measure  with  regard  to  any  capacity  or  power. 
'Jau^-e,  (gaj)  n.  A  measure  of  capacity,  &c. ;  a  standard. 

See  GxoE. 
Gau^e'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  gauged.  Tuclcer. 
GAU^E'-PfiN-wy,*  n.    The  fee  paid  for  gauging  wine. 

Crabb. 
Gauche'  -PoInt,*  n   The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  al- 
titude is  one  inch,  and  its  content  equal  to  that  of  a  unit 

of  a  given  measure.  —  A  term  used  in  gauging.  Brande. 
Gau(^'¥R,  (gaj'er)  n.  One  who  gauges  ;  an  officer  appointed 

to  examine  and  mark  hogsheads,  pipes,  barrels,  Slc. 
GS.U(^'ING,*  71.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  vessels  or 

casks,  as  Iiogsheads,  barrels,  vats,  &c.  Braade. 
Gau(^'(Ng-R6d,*  71.  A  rule  or  rod  used  in  gauging,  ^sh. 
GAUL,  n.  [OalUa^  L.]  An  ancient  name  of  France;  an 

ancient  inliabitant  of  Gaul  or  France. 
GAUL'fSH,  a.  Relating  to  ancient  France  or  the  Gaula. 
OJLuLT,*  n.   A  provincial  name  in  the  east  of  England  for 

a  series  of  beds  of  stiff  blue  or  black  clay  and  marl.  Ly~ 

elL 
GAum,  V.  a.  [^autHj  Icel.]  To  understand.  Brockctt.  [North 

of  England.] 
GXuNCH,  V.  a.  See  Ganch. 
;|GXuNT,  (gint)  [gint,  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  gSlunt,  S.  P.] 

a.  Thin  ;  slender ;  lean ;  meagre    ShaJc. 
GXUNT'LET,  [gint'l?t,  IV.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  gawnt'Iet,  P,  Ja,]  n. 

[ganteletj  Fr.j  An  iron  glove^  pertaining  to  armor,  which 

used  to  be  thrown  down  in  token  of  challenge.   See 

Gantlet. 
llGXUNT'LiV,  ad.  Leanly  ;  slenderly  ;  meagrely 
OAURj'*' n.  A  Persian  priest.  Outhrie. 
GAuZE,  7u  [gaze,  Fr.]  A  very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff 

of  silk  or  hnen,  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Gaza  in 

Palestine. 
GAuz'v,-*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  gauze.  Smart. 
Gave,  i.  from  Oive.  See  Give. 
Giv'?L,  71.    A  provincial  word,  in  England,  for  ground. 

Mortimer.  A  tribute ;  a  toll ;  gabel.  —  A  quantity  of  grain 

reaped,  hut  not  tied  up.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 
|GXv'el-:£t,*  n.  (Eng.  law)  A  kmd  of  cessavit  or  seizure 

of  land.  WhisluLio, 


GAv'el-kind,  [gav'el-klnd,  S.  W.J.  F.  Sin.;  ga'v?l-kind, 
Ja.]  n.  (Eng.  law)  An  old  English  custom  whereby  the 
lands  uf  the  father  are  equally  divided^  at  his  death, 
among  all  bis  sons.  CoweU 

Gave'l6ck,  [gav'lSk,  Jiz.  j  gilv'e-lSk,  Sm. ;  giiv'lSk,  ^.]  n. 
An  iron  crow  or  lever.  Brockett 

Ga'V}-^l,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crocodile,  having  very 
long  and  narrow  jaws.  P,  Cyc 

GAv'pT,  f^v'yt,  P.  J.  Wb.  Ash  ;  ggi-v5t',  Ja.  Sm. ;  g9-v5t', 
jr.]  Tu  [gavotte^  Fr  j  A  lively  dance ,  an  air  for  a  dance. 

GAw'By,  n.  [gabe,  Fr.]  A  dunce,  fool  or  blockhead;  a 
gawky.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Gawd,  n.  See  Gaud. 

GAw'-FOr'row,*  71.  An  oblique  furrow.  Loudon^ 

GAWK,  n.  A  cuckoo: — a  foolish  or  awkward  fellow; 
a  gawky.  Brande. 

GAw'Ky,  n.  A  tall,  ungainly,  stupid,  or  awkward  person 

GA w'Ky,  a.  Awkward ;  ungainly.  Pennant, 

GAWM,  V.  a.  See  Gaum. 

GAWN,  71.  A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel.  [Local,  Eng.] 

GAwN^TREE,  71.  [Scijttish.]  A  wooden  frame  for  beer 
casks. 

Gay,  a.  [gay,  old  Fr  ]  Airy ;  cheerful ;  merry ;  playful ; 
sprightly ;  debonair ;  fine ;  showy ;  specious. 

fGAV  71.  An  ornament;  an  embellishment.  UEstrange. 

Ga\  'E-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  gay  ;  cheerfulness ;  mirth ; 
airiness;  merriment:  —  finery;  show. 

3AV-LUSSITE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  white,  crystallized  mineral, 
of  vitreous  fracture.  Ure, 

Gav'ly,  ad.  In  a  gay  manner  ;  merrily ;  cheerfully. 

♦Gay'ness,  ;i.  Gayely;  finery.  Bp.  Hall. 

•^GAk'spME,  (ga'sym)  a.  Full  of  gayety.  JiUrror  for  Mag, 

(irAZE,  V  n.  [i.  oazed;  pp.  gazing,  qazed.]  To  look  in- 
tently ind  earnestly  ;  to  stare  ;  to  gape. 

0AZE,'i;.  a.  To  view  steadfastly.  Milton.  fR.] 

Uaze,  n.  Intent  regard  ;  look  of  eagerness  or  wonder ; 
fixed  look  ;  a  stare  ;  the  object  gazed  on. 

fGAZE'FOL,  a.  Looking  intently.  Spenser. 

Oa  ze'-HoCnd,  n,  A  hound  that  pursues  by  the  eye. 

Sa-z£l',  n.  See  Gazelle. 

qA-z£lle',  71,  .Fr.]  (Zool.)  A  small,  swift,  and  elegant- 
ly-formed sper'ies  of  antelope.  Brande, 

fGAZE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  gazing;  view.  Spenser, 

a-AZ'ER,  71.  One  who  gazes.   Spenser. 

fGAz'ET,  [g^z'et,  Sm,;  g&-z6t',  W.]  n.  [g-azzetto,  It.]  A  Ve- 
netian halfpenny.  Massinger.    See  Gazette. 

3^-zfiTTE',  (ggi-zSt')  n.  [gaiietta.  It. ;  gaiette,  Fr.]  A  news- 
paper. —  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  gaizetta^  a  Ve- 


netian coin,  which  was  the  price  tl-At  was  paid  for  a  flyin| 

sheet  of  intelligence.  Locke. 
OVZfiTTE',  V.  a.  [i.   gazetted  ;  pp.  qazettino,  oazbt 

TED.]  To  publish  or  insert  in  a  gazette. 
GAz-?T-TEER',  71.  A  writer  or  publisher  of  news ;  a  newa 

paper.  Donne.  A  geographical  dictionary.  Brande, 
Gaz'JNG-st6ck,  71.  A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn.  Bp,HaJl 
OA~zdN'j  [g9-z6n',  S.  JV.F.Ja.;  gii-zong',5'.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr. 

(Fort.)  A  turf  or  piece  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  fo- 

lining  the  faces  of  parapets  and  works  formed  of  earth 
Ge,  [Sax.]  A  particle  often  prefixed  to  Saxon  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  verbal  nouns.  Ferstegan. 
tCrEAli,  V,  71.  [geler,  Fr.]    To  congeal.  Partheneia  Sac^ 
Gean,*  n.  The  wild  cherry.  Loudon, 
£rEAR,  71.  Furniture;  accoutrements;  dress;  habit;  oiiia- 

ments :  — traces,  harness,  or  furniture  of  a  beast :  —  rig- 
ging ;  stuff  —  (Scotland)  Goods  or  riches. 
j6ear,  v.  a.  To  dress  ;  to  put  on  harness.  Ray. 
^EAR'iNG,*  or  £rEAR,*  n.    Any  series  of  large  wheeN 

working  into  each  other.  Francis. 
t^rEA'soN,  (ge'sn)  a.    [geisn,  Goth.]    Rare;    wonderful 

Spenser. 
§rEAT,  n.    [corrupted  from  jet.]    The  hole  through  which 

the  metal  runs  into  the  mould.  Moxon. 
jGEb']e:r-Ish.  n.  See  Gibbehish, 
fj&i^CK,  n,   [geckj  Get.]   A  fool ;  one  easily  imposed  upoQ, 

Shak. 
t£J£cK^  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 
;&£ck'o,*  71. ,-  pi.  s£ck'6§.  a  saurian  animal.  P.  Cyc, 
£rED'RiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  ciystalline,  fibrous  mineral.  Dana 
Iji-EE,  V.  n.  [i.  GEED  ;  pp.  GEEiNO,  GEED.]  To  go  ;  to  agreo 

to  harmonize.  J^orfiy.  [Local  and  colloquial.]  —  To  go  oi 

turn  to  the  off-side ;  geho.  —  A  term  used  by  teamsters  ta 

their  team. 
jGeer,  71.  See  Gear. 
j&EESE,  n.pl.  of  Qoose.  See  Goose. 
j&e-hEn'na,  n,  [yievviu]  The  valley  where  the  Israelite* 

sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch;  —  usually  taken  fol 

hell.  Milton. 
j6eh'len-ite,*  7t.  (Min.)    A  mineral  found  in  small  gray. 

or  yellowish  crystals,  in  Tyrol.  Brande. 
Ge'hOj^o.  a  terra  used  by  teamsters.  See  Gee. 
^£k'ko,*    71.    A  species  of  salamander.    Goldsmith.  Sev 

G  £  C  K  0. 

^£l'a-ble,    [jgl'3-bl,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  je'lgi-bl,  S.  P.] 

a.  [Fr.]  Congealable  ;  that  may  be  converted  into  a  jelly 
<^:E:-LAT'f-NATE,*  V.  a.  &  7i.  [i,  gelatinated  ;  pp.  oelat 

II4ATIN0,   gelatinated.]    To  chauge  into  a  gelatinoua 

substance.  Ure, 
^tJSl'a-tIne,*  n.  An  animal  substance  of  the  consistenoa 

of  jelly;  a  colorless,  transparent  substance,  which  formi' 

the  principal  portion  of  that  part  of  the  skin  which  liea 

under  the  cuticle.  P.  Cyc, 
pfiL'A-TiNE,   [jel'^-tin,  K.  Sm,  Wb,;  jSl'M»n,  S.  W,  Ja,] 

a.  [gelatine^  Fr.]  Gelatinous. 
§rE-LAT'lN-iZE,*  v.  a.  &  n.  To  make  or  become  gelatin* 

ous  ;  to  gelatinate.  Maunder. 
<^E-LAT'fN-oDs,  a.  Containing  gelatine  or  jelly;  viscous « 

stiff  and  cohesive. 
jG£ld,  V.  a.  [i  gelded  or  gelt;  pp.  oelding,  gelded  or- 

GELT.]  To  castrate  ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential  part ;  ta 

prune  obscenities. 
j6r£i.s,  n.  (Law)  Tribute ;  a  fine  or  compensation  for  delim 

quency. 
£r£LD'A~BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  gelded.  —  (Zaw)  Liable  to- 
pay  taxes.  Crabb. 
jGeld'er,  71.  One  who  gelds  or  castrates. 
£r£LD']^R-Ro§E,  71.  A  marsh  shrub  ;  called  also  the  snota 

ball-tree. 
£r£:LD'!Na,  Tu    Act  of  castrating :  —  an  arJ:nal  castrated, 

particularly  a  horse. 
<?£l'|D,  [jel'id,  S.  FT.  J.  F.  Ja,  K,  Sm. ;  jG'ljd,  P.]  a.  [get 

iduSj  L.]  Extremely  cold.  Marston,  [r.,J 


■& 


GE.LlD'|-Ty,  n.  Extreme  cold.  Bailey. 
g^J&L'jD-NEss,  71.  Extreme  cold.  Bailey. 
^£L'by,  71.  [g-elee,  Fr.]   Any  viscous  body.  Dryden    Se« 

Jelly. 
fjG£LT,  71,    A  castrated  animal.  Mortimer,    Tinso  ;  gilt 

Spenser. 
jGfiLT,  i.  &.  p.  from  Qeld,  See  Geld. 
(jrfiM,  (jSm)  71,  [gemma,  L.]  A  bud  :  — a  precious  stone  userf 

for  the  purpose  of  sculpture  ;  a  jewel. 
^£m,  v.  a,  [i.  gemmed  ;  pp.  gemuino,  gemmed.]  To  adorn 

as  with  jewels  or  buds.  Lovelace. 

t£ivi,  V.  n.  To  put  forth  the  first  buds,  Milton. 
e-mXr'^,*  71.  The  second  part  of  the  Talmud  or  commeo 

tary  on  the  Jewish  laws.  Smart. 
jG^-MAr'JS,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Oemara.  Smart 
(jtfiM'^L,  n.  [gemBllus,  L.]  (Her.)  A  pair ;  two  of  a  sort 
l^iiM-EL-Llp'A-BOtJs,  a.  [gemeUi  and  pario,  L.]  ,  Bearing 

twins.  Bailey. 
(jrfiM'Eii-RIwG-,  n.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links.  —Now 

written  gimbal  and  gimmal. 
^£m'J-N^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Doubled,  Loudon. 
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Tending  to  gems  ;  resembling  gems.  Pen- 
Multiplying  by  buds,  as 


f^EM'l-NATE,  V.  a.  'ffeminoy  L.]  To  double.  B.  Jonson. 
f^EM-l-NA'TipN,  71.  Repetition  ;  reduplication.  Bacon. 
pr&M'i-ivI,  [JBm'e-nl,  JK  Sm. .- jem'e.ne,  P.  Ja.  K.]  n.  pi 

\h.]  The  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux ;  ttie  third  sign  in  the 

zodiac 
rgfiM'l-NODs,  a.  Double.  Browne, 
t^iSM'i-Ny,  7t.  T.Wins;  a  pair.  Shale 

^JSiyi'MA-KY,*  71.  A  depository  for  gems  or  jewels.  Blount. 
tj?EM'MA-RVj  0-  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels.  Browne. 
GEm'ma-ted,*  fl.  Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels.  Blount. 
VrEM-MA'TlON,*  u.  {Bat.)  The  formation  of  a  bud  or  gem. 

Lee.  [R.] 

Qf£fll'ME-0 

naiii. 
^EM-mIf'er-oDs,*    a.    {Bot.) 

vegetables.  RogeU 
<?EM-MiP'^-ROOs,*  a.  Producing  buds.  Crabb. 
tCrEM-MSs'i-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  a  jewel.  Bail&y. 
t£M'MULE,*7i..  A  soft  bud  or  germ.  Roget. 
^iSM'MY,  a.  Resembling  gems.   Thomson. 
f^iSM'oTE,  [gem'ot,  ya. ;  jem'ot,  K.\  ge-mot',  Sm.]  n.  A 

meeting;  the  court  of  t'le  hundred. 
fiB' N4^*  n.  [L.]  {^naU)  The  space  between  the  eye  and 

the  mouth  ;  the  cheek.  Brande, 
Geivdarmjs,*  (zhin-darm')  n.  [Fr.j^pl.  gendarmes. 

One  of  the  military  body  called  gmdarmes;  a  soldier. 

Burnet, 
Gen-bar'me-ry,*  n.  People  of  arms  ;  the  military.  Stnjpe. 
^£n'der,  n.  [genus,  L.;  ^enre,  Fr.]  [fA  kind  ;  a  sort.  Shak.] 

(Gram.)    The  distinction  or  designation  of  sex  by  the 

form  of  a  word. 

^ISN'DER,  v.  a.   [i.  GENDERED  ;  pp.  GENDERING,  GENDERED.] 

To  bepet  _;  to  produce ;  to  engender.  2  Tim.  [r.] 
G£n'der,  v.  n.  To  copulate  ;  to  breed.  Sliak.  [R.J 
U^jiiiN-E-A-Loi^'l-CAL,  [je-ne-Ki-lod'Je-k^l,  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

Stn. ;  jen-e-gi-15d'je-k?l,  S.  E.  K.  R.  fVb.]  a.  Pertaining  to 

genealogy. 

HjtEn-e-a-loi^'I-cal-lY,*  ad-  In  a  genealogical  manner. 
JodrelL 

SGfiN-E-XL'p-^^lST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  genealogy. 
9£n-E-Xl'P-(?^v,  [je-ne-alVJe,  /F.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  jen-e-dl'- 
o-je,  S.  J.  E.  K.  R.  fVh.]  n.  (y^vea  and  \6yns.]  The  pedi- 
gree of  a  family  ;  the  art  or  science  of  tracing  families  to 
or  from  their  ancestors  ;  a  successive  series  of  families. 
GEN'E-ARfiH,*  n.  A  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe.  Dr.  Black. 
ges^E-RA,*  71.  The  plural  of  Genus.  See  Genus. 
G£n'er-a-ble,  a.  [genera,  L.J  That  may  be  generated. 
.^^En'er-al,  a.  [generalis,  L.]  Kelating  tu  a  genus,  a  whole 
class,  or  order ;  generic ;  not  specific  or  particular,  but 
extending  to  all  j  not  restricted;  extensive;  common; 
public;  usual;  compendious. —  General  assembly,  a  rep- 
.  resentative  body  having  legislative  powers,  and  author- 
ized to  enact  laws  in  behalf  of  some  community,  church, 
!  or  state. —  General  court,  a  legislative  body.  —  General  is- 
sue (law)  is  a  plea,  that  at  once  denies  the  whole  decla- 
.  ration,  without  offering  special  matter  to  evade  it.    It  is, 
in  criminal  cases,  the  plea  of  n^t  guilty. 
,6^En'?r-^l,  n.  The  whole;  the  public;  the  multitude:  — 
an  officer  whose  authority  is  coextensive  with  some  large 
sphere  of  duty: — a  high  military  officer,  next  below  a 
I'field-marshal ;  a  commander  of  an  army: — a  beat  of 
drums,  serving  for  a  signal  to  a  whole  army. 
'.4?En-er-^-1s'si-mo,  71.  [It. ;  generalissime,  Fr.]  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  large  army. 
^£n-er-Xl'i-ty,  n.  [gcncTaliti^  Fr.]  The  state  of  being 

general ;  the  main  body  .  the  bulk. 
G£N-?R-AL-j-ZA'TlpN,  «.'  The  act  of  generalizing. 

ilpElT'ER-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  GENERAL  ZED;  pp.  GENERALIZ- 
ING, GENERALIZED.]  To  extend  from  particulars  to  uni- 
versals;  to  include  in  general  propositions;  to  reduce  to 
a  genus. 

<^Em'er-^l-ly,  ad  In  a  general  manner  ;  extensively, 
though  not  universally;  commonly;  frequently;  usual- 
ly ;  in  the  main. 

0£N'ER-AL-NiSss,  71.  Generality;  commonness.  Sidneij. 

GfiN'ER-AL-SHfP,  n.  Conduct  or  management  of  a  general. 

G£n'er-al-ty,  n-  The  whole;  generality;  totality.  Hale. 

^EK'ER-Xnt,  71.  That  which  generates,  as  a  circle  revolv- 
ing on  its  diameter  generates  a  sphere  ;  the  begetting  or 
productive  power.  GlanvUle. 

G£n'er-1.nt,*  a.  Generative;  begetting;  producing.  Perry. 

^£n'er-ate,  0.  a.  [gencro^  L.]  [L  generated  ;  pp.  gen- 
erating, GENERATED.]  To  beget  J  to  produce  ;  to  procre- 
ate ;  to  cause. 

(JtEn'er-at-ing,*  p.  a.  Producing.  —  A  ^C7iera(/7i^  line  or 
figure  is^one  which  produces  another  figure.  Crabb. 

^^EN-ER-A'TipN,  7(.  The  act  of  generating ;  a  single  suc- 
cession in  natural  descent;  a  family  ;  a  race;  breed  ;  an 
age,  or  the  people  of  the  same  period  ;  progeny, 

G£n']?r-^-tIve,  a.  Producing;  generating;  prolific;  fruitful. 

GEN'EB-A-TpU,  n.  He  or  that  which  generat-ss  or  produces. 

Ge-n£r'ic,        )a.   [^eneritjue,  Fr.]  Relating   to  or  com- 

|r^-N£R'j-c^L,  i  prising  the  genus;  noting  the  kind  or 
■nrt 


gE-NfiR'y-CAl^LT,  aa.  With  regard  to  the  genus. 
$e-n£r'j-cjiL-n£ss,*  7u    Tlie  quality  of  being  gtneflta* 

RickardsoTu 
pfiN-?R-6s'}-Ty,  n.  [fHigh  birth.  Sfuik.]  Quality  o    beir 

fenerouBj  magnanimity;  liberality  j  munificence. 
^    n'er-OOs,  a.  [generosusj  li.]  [Primarily,  well  or  noD.y 

born.   Sluik.]    Noole    of  mind  ;   magnanimous  ;  cour» 

geous;  strong; excellent;  munificent;  liberal ;  beneficent 

bountiful. 
G£N'ER-oDs-Ly,  atf.  In  a  generous  manner ;  liberally. 
G£n'er-oDs-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  generous,  denser 
^£n'e-sIs,  n.  [yet'etn?.]    Generation: — the  first  book  of 

Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production  or  creation  of  the 

world.  —  (Geom.)  The  formation  of  one  tiling  by  the  flui 

or  motion  of  another. 
Qrfiw'^T,  71.  [ginete,  Sp.]  A  small,  well-proportioned  SpaD- 

ish  horse.  Shak.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 
li^E-NfiTH'Li-Xc,*  iu  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs. 

Butler.  An  ode  or  poem  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  persou 

Brande, 
|[9£n-:e:th-li'a-cal,  a.   [yEveOXiaKdi.]  Pertaining  to  gs 

nethliacs. 
||9e-n£th'li-Xcs,  [je-n6th'le-aks,  PF.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  g^ 

neth'le-Aks,  S.]  ii.  [yci^t&Xt}.']  The  science  of  calculating 

nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life  from  the 

stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 
||<^e-n£th-li-Al'p-^y,*  71.  A  species  of  divination  by  as- 

trotogical  observation,  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  onu 

newly  born.  Scudamore. 
||^e-n£th-li-Xt'ic,    n.    One  who  calculates  nativities. 

I^rumjnond. 
Ge-n£t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  birth  or  origin.  Ed.  Rev, 
^e-n£tte',*  71.   [Fr.J  A  wildcat;  —  a  cat-skin  dressed  f(» 

muffs  and  tippets.  Booth. 
Ge-n£'va,  71.  [genidvre,  Fr.]  A  spirituous  liquor ;  gin. 
Q^e-ne'va-Bi'ble,  n.  The  whole  English  Bible  printed  a> 

Geneva,  first  in  1560.  Strype. 
<jrE-NE'VAN,*  71.  A  native  of  Geneva;  an  adherent  to  Ge- 
nevan theology.  Southey. 
GE-Nii'vAN,*  ti.  Relating  to  Geneva ;  Genevese.  Ch.  Ob 
^E-NE'v^K-i§M,  n.  Strict  Calvinism.  Mountaga. 
y-EN-E-VE^E',*  n.  sing,  &pL  A  native  or  natives  of  Gen& 

va.  Murray. 
<?£n-e-ve§e',*  a.  Relating  to  Geneva.  Eney. 
jGen'e-vois',  (zhen'ev-wa')  n.  [Fr.j  Genevese.  Addison. 
^e'ni-al,  a.  [genialls^  L.]  Contributing  to  the  productioa 

of  life,  also  to  its  continuance  and  enjoyment ;  cheering 

cheerful ;  gay  ;  merry. 
^E-Ni-XL'i-TY,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  genial ;  cheerful- 
ness.  Colei-idge. 
Ge'ni-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  genial  manner;  cheerfully. 
Ge'ni-al-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  genial,  .^sh. 
y^E-Nl'c'u-l'ATE,*  a,   (Bot.)    Knee-jointed,  having  joint* 

like  knees./*.  Oyc. 
ttrE-Nlc'v-LATE,  V.  u.  [geniculo,  L.]    To  joint  or  knou 

Cockeram, 

fE-Hlc'v-L,AT-?D,  a.  Knotted  ;  jointed  ;  geniculate. 
E-Nic-v-LA'TipN,  n.  Knottiness :  —  act  of  kneeling.  Bp. 

Hall. 
t^E'NiE,  (jS'ne)    7u    [genie,    Fr.]  Disposition;   turn   of 

mind  ;_  genius.    Wood. 
t^E'Ni-o,  71.    [It.]    A  man  of  a  particular  turn  ;  a  genius. 

Taller. 
fiJE-Nls'TA*  n.  [L.]  (Bou)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  com- 

mon  broom.  Hamilton, 
G£n'i-tal,*  a.  Pertaining  to  generation.  Glanville. 
^£n'i-tals,  71.  pL   [genitalis,  L.]    The  sexual  organ"  oi 

parts  employed  in  generation. 
G£n'i-t1ng,  71.  An  early  apple.  Bacon.  See  Jennitino. 
§i£N'j-TlVE,   a.    [genitivus,  i.]  (Gram.)    Applied   to   tha 

case  or  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the  relation 

of  property  or  possession  j  possessive. 
<^En'i-tIve,*    n     The  second    case  in   Latin  grammar 

Harris. 
^fiN'i-TpR,  71.  A  aire  ;  a  father.  Sheldon,  [r.] 
tG£N'i-TURE,  71.  Generation  ;  birth.  Burton. 
|((]Jen'ivS,  or  ^e'ni-Os,  [jG'ne-us,  W.  P.  J.  Jd.  Sm.  h 

je'nyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.]  n.  [L.]  pL  GENIUSES.  Inborn  hen 

of  mind  or  disposition  ;  nature ;  peculiar  character  o. 

quality  ;  mental  power  ;  power  of  invention  ;  intellect 

invention  ;  talent :  —  a  man  of  genius. 
fiElf'll/Sy  or  fiE'm-&s,  n.  [L.]  pi.  fiE'NT~I.  A  spirit,  gootf 

or  evil ;  a  tutelary  deity,  who  was  supposed,  by  the  an 

cients,  to  direct  and  rule  a  man  through  life. 
^En'P-e§e,  71.  sing.  &,  pi,     A  native  or  the  natives  o 

Genoa. 
QtfiN-p-E^E',*  a.  Relating  to  Genoa.  Ency. 
IGEnt,  a.  Elegant;  pretty;  soft;  gentle;  polite.  Spenser. 
^EN-TEEL',  a.  [gentilf  Fr.]  Polite  ;  woll-bred  ;  decorctUB 

free  from  vulgarity :  refined  ;  polished ;  elegant  in  b» 

havior  or  dress ;  graceful  in  mien. 
gEN-T£EL'jSH,*  a.  Somewhat  genteel.  Jc^^son. 
^EN-TSi^L'LY,    ad.    In    a  genteel    man)  er ;    elegantly 

politely. 
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JJ^^-tBel'ness,  n.  Politeness;  gentility.  Dryden. 
^ts'TiAN,  (jSn'shgin)  n.  [gentianoy  L.l  A  plant  of  several 

varieties,  some  of  wliicti  have  beautiful  flowers.    HiU. 
^£N-TiAN-fiL'LJL,  (jgn-siijn-Sia?)  n.   A  blue  coIo;;  gen- 
tian. 
fffiN'TJ-A-NlNE,*  (j6n'she-?-nIn)  n.  (CAem.)  A  bitter,  crys 

tallizable  substance,  obtained  from  gentian.  Phil.  Manr. 
^En'tjl,*   or  ^fiw'TiiE,*  n.  A   species  of   falcon.  Pen- 
nant, 
fl^SN'TfLE,  [jgn'til,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  E,K.STtt.R.  ,■  j6n't:il  or 
jen'tll,  W]  n.  [gentilisy  L.]    One  of  an  uncovenanted 
nation;   one  of  a  nation  not  Jewish  or   Cliristian  ;    a 
paganj  a  heathen. 
H^fiN'TiLE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  race,  family,  or  nation;  as, 

British,  Irish,  German,  &c.,  are  gentile  adjectives. 
^fiSN-Tf-L&ssE',  (jSn-t§-lgs')  n.  [ffentillesse,  Ft.]  Civility. 

Hudibras. 
tGEN'T|L-TsH,  a.  Heathenish  ;  pagan.   Milton. 
GBn'tjl-Ism,  Tu  Heathenism;  paganism.  StillingJUet. 
^ft-s-Ti-L.V'li\i4,*  (jen-te-IIsh'9l)  a.  Gentilitious.  H.  Far- 
mer. 
^£n-ti-lT"tiovs,  (jen-te-Iish'us)  a.  [gentilitius,  L.]  En- 

demiat ;  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  family ;  hereditary. 
^^n-tIl'i-tv,  71.  The  state  or  condition  of  belonging  to  a 
known  race  or  family ;  good  extraction ;  dignity  of  birth ; 
gentry  :  —the  quality  of  being  genteel ;  refinement ;  po- 
liteness  of  mannera ;  graceful  behavior.  —  [jPaganism. 
Hooker,  j 
tG£N'TiL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  live  like  a  heathen.  Milton. 
WfiN'TLE,    JSn'tl)  a.  [gentilisy  L.]  Well-born  ;  well-de- 
scended ;  genteel ;  graceful.  Spensa:    Soft ;  mild  ;  tame  ; 
meek ;    peaceable ;    soothing ;   pacific ;    not    rough    or 
harsh. 
^fiN'TLB,  n.  [fA  gentleman.  SAo^]  —  A  worm;  a  mag- 
got ;  a  trained  hawk. 
t^fiN'TLE,  V.  a.  To  make  gentle.  Skak. 
^£n'tle-f6lk,    (-fok)  or   ^En'tle-folks,  (-fbks)  n. 
People  above  the  vulgar.  Shalt.    ^C^  QentUfolk  is  a  col- 
lective noun,  and  joined  with  a  plural  verb ;  but  it  is 
much  more  common  to  aay  geaU^olks.  — "  Oentltfolks 
will  not  care."  Swift    See  Polk. 
GfiN'TLE-HEXRT-iiD,*   a.    Of  mild    disposition;    kind. 

SJtak, 
pfiN'TLE-MAN,  (jfin'tl-m^n)  n. ;  pi.  <^fiN'TLE-MEPr.  A 
man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  birth,  education,  con- 
dition, profession,  or  manners ;  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners:—  in  English  law,  according  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke,  one 
who  bears  or  is  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms. 
^£n'tle-man-C6m'mon-:?r,*  tu    A  title  of  distinction 

in  the  English  universities.  Murphy. 
(tEN'TLE-MAN-FAR'MER,*  n.   A  man  of  property,  who 
occupies  his  own  farm,  and  has  it  cultivated  under  his 
direction.  BosweU. 
p£N'TLE-M^N-LlKE,  a.  Becoming  a  gentleman.  Shak. 
gEN'TLE-M^N-iiJ-Nfiss,  71.  Behavior  of  a  gentleman. 
§riSN'TijE-MAW-L¥,    tu     Becoming  a  gentleman;    polite; 

honorable. 
f^£]v'TLE-M*N-SEW'?R,*  (-su'?r)  71.  One  who  serves  up 

a  feast.  Buder. 
5^En'tle-man-shTp,  71.  (Quality  of  a  gentleman.  Ld.  Hali- 
fax. 
^£n'tle-m*n-Csh'er,*7i.  One  invested  with  authority 

to  attend,  in  form,  on  another  of  superior  dignity.  Shak, 
^fiN'TLE-Nfiss,  71.    duality  of  being  gentle ;  softness  of 
manners ;   sweetness    )f  disposition  ;  meekness ;  kind- 
ness;. 
fGfiN'TLE-SHTfp,  n,  f'AJtiage  of  a  gentleman.  Ascham. 
^tEn'tle-wom-an    (wiim-sin)  n.  A  woman   above  the 
vulgar ;  a  lady  ;  a  A'oman  who  waits  on  a  lady  of  rank. 
<?£N'TLE-viroM-*H  LIKE,  (-wam-)  a.  Becoming  a  gentle- 
woman. 
ff^NT'LY,  ad  In  a  gentle  manner ;  softly  ;  meekly. 
GcN-Tdo',  n.  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Hindustan. 
^En'trv,  «.     The  class  of  people  above  the  vulgar. — 
(England)  The  class  between  the  vulgar  and  the  nobility. 
^E-NV-ELlic'TipN,  [jS-nu-flSk'shLin,  5.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja. ; 
jfSn-y-flfik'shun,  K.  Sm.  R,]  n.  [genu  and  fiecto,  L.]  The 
act  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration  expressed  by  bending 
the  knee.  Howell. 
5I£n'V-^ne,  (jSn'yy-^n)  a,  [genuinus,  L.]  Native;  belong- 
ing to  the  original  stock;  uncorrupt;  free  from  adul- 
teration ;  unalloyed  ;  pure  ;  not  spurious  ;  real ;  true. 
^£n'V-Ine-LV,  ad.  In  a  genuine  manner;  without  adul- 
teration. 
G_En'v-JNE-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  genuine  ;  purity. 
^e'nvs,  71.  [Jj.]  pi.  9£n'?-ra.  Literally,  a  race  or  family. 
—  (SciCTce)  A  class  of  beings  or  things  comprehending 
under  it  many  species  ;  a  distinct  group  of  animals  com- 
prising many  species.—  (JIfits.)  A  scale  of  music. 
^e-p-c£n'trjc,  fl.  [yrj   and  Kcvrpov.]    Applied   to  astro- 
nomical distances  relatively  to  the  earth,  which  is  con- 
sidsred  the  centre. 
GE-9-clS.v'TRi-CAr.,*  a.  Geocentric,  .^sh, 
^e-O-cEn'trj-cal-ly,*  ad.In  a.  geocentric  manner.  Ash. 


Ge-5c'R0-nTte,*  71.  (Min.)   A  mineral  containing  lead 

sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.  Dana. 
^E-Q-nx'^l-^,  (jS-9-d5'zh5-5i)  n.   [y£b}Sai/ria.]    Same   ai 

geodesy. 
^e'ode,  71.  [yeuSijS']  (Miji.)   Earthstone;  a    nodule  of 

ironstone. 
G-e-9-dEs'|c,*        \  a.  Relating  to  geodesy  or  geodesia.  P 
Ge-o-dEs'i-cai-,*  I      Q/c. 
§e-6d'§-SVp*  [J9-8d'e-se,  JF&.  Brande ;  jS'g-dSs-e,  Sm.]  n. 

The  division  of  trie  earth;   land-purveying:— the  gfc 

ometry  of  the  earth,  or  that  part  of  geometry  which  hai 

for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and 

figure    of  the  whole  earth,  or  any  portion  of  its  siir 

face.  Brande, 

e-p-dEt'|c,*  o.  Relating  to  geodesy  ;  geodetical.  Smart. 

£-q-dEt'$-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  geodesy. 

e-q-i>Et';-C^Ii-LV,*  ad.  In  a  geodetica)  manner.  Ash 

e'qg-nSst,*  71.  A  geologist.  Smart. 

e-9&-n6s'tic,*,       j  a.  Relating  to  geognosy  or  geolo- 

■£-9G-n6s'tJ-c^l,*  I     gy  ;  geological.  Phil.  Jour. 
^c-dfr'NQ-sy,*  n.    A  knowledge  of  the  substances  ths' 

compose  the  earth  or  its  crust ;  geology    Francis. 

U^tttm^i^M"^  Relating  to  geogony.  SmaH 

§e-6&'9-nv,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  »w 
earth ;  geology.  Hamilton. 

Oe-og'ra-pher,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  geography. 

(^E-p-GRipH'ic,*«.  Relating  to  geography;  geographical. 
Ency. 

(xE-P-grXph'I-cal,  a.  Relating  to  geography  ;  geographic 

Ge-p-grXph'i-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

^e-Sg-'ra-phV)  "■  [yn  and  ypdtpoi.']  A  description  of  tlM 
earth  according  to  the  divisions  of  its  surface,  natural  of 
artificial,  together  with  its  productions  and  inhabitants  * 
a  book  containing  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Ge-5l'P-9-er,*  n.  A  geologist.  Hallam. 

^S-p-Lo'g-i-^N,*  n.  A  geologist.  Prof.  Scdgioick. 

GE-p-Lop^'j-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  geology.  BakewdU 

(*e-P-l6<^'i-c^l,-LV,*  ad.  In  a  geological  manner.  Kkhuk 

GE-6L'p-ptsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  geology.  Buckland, 

^e-Gl'P-(]hze,*  v.  n.  To  pursue  geological  researches. 
Ec.  Rev. 

^E-6L'p-9-y,  71,  [yrj  and  'KSyo?.]  That  part  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  surface,  as  to  its  rocks,  strata,  soil, 
minerals,  organic  remains.  Sec,  and  the  changes  whicfc 
it  has  undergone. 

Ge'p-mXn-cer,  71.  A  fortune-teller ;  a  caster  of  figures. 

^tE'p-mXn-CV,  «•  [yv  and  //oireta.]  Divination  by  pointt 
or  circles  made  on  the  earth,  or  by  casting  figures,  Ayliff^ 

^e-P-mXn'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  geomancy. 

g-E-p-MXN'Ti-CAL,*  a.  Geomantic.  Ash. 

GE-p-aiXN'Tl-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  means  of  geomancy.  Ash, 

^e-6m':e-ter,  n.  [yeuifiirprjg.]  One  skilled  in  geometry 
a  geometrician  :  —  a  species  of  caterpillar, 

tGrE-SM'E-TR^L,  u.  Geometrical. 

^-P-mj6t'ric,        I  a.  Pertaining  to  geometry  ;  disposed 

Ge-p-mEt'ri-c^L,  ,     according  to  geometry. 

Oe-P-mEt'rJ-cal-LYj  ad.  In  a  geometrical  manner. 

y^E-6M-E-TRi"ciAN»  (je-Sm-e-trish'jn)  n.  One  versed  im 
geometry ;  a  geometer. 

(jr^-OM'E-TRiZE,  V,  It.  To  act  according  to  the  lawso 
geometry.  Boyle, 

<JrE-6M'E-TRY,  71.  [yecjfieTpia.']  The  science  of  the  rela 
tions  of  quantity,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  thn 
properties  of  figured  space,  and  which  explains  the  pro- 
portions, properties,  and  measurement  of  lines  and  sur 
faces. 

^e-p-p6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  agriculture;  geoponical. 
Chambers. 

G-E-p-pdN'l-CA^i  <!•  Relating  to  agriculture.  Browne. 

^e-P-p6n'ics,  n.  pi.  [yfj  and  it6vos.']  The  science  or  art 
of  cultivating  the  earth;  agriculture  ;  rura'  economy. 

QrEORi^E,  (jorj)  n.  [Qeorgius,  L.]  A  figure  of  St.  Georg« 
on  horsebeick,  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter.  ShaJc.  ■— 
A  brown  loaf;  Dryden, 

(jrEOR'p^lc,  (jbr'jik)  n.  ^yewpyiKSv,]  A  poem  on  agricul- 
ture ;  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    See  Georgics. 

G-EOR'Cj^ic,        )a.   Relating  to  agriculture;  agricultural 

g^EOR'p^j-C^L,  \      Addison. 

^eor'^ICS,  (jbr'jiks)  n.  pi.  Books  or  poems  treating  of, 
husbandry  ;  the  title  of  Virgil's  poem,  in  four  books,  on 
agriculture.  Addison. 

OEOR'ot-i^M  Si'D^s,  [L.]  A  planet,  usually  called 
Uranus  or  Herschel. 

6e-P-sAu'rvs,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  subgenus  of  saurian'?.  Cuvier 

y'E-Ss'cp-py,  71.  [yfj  and  o-voTfw.]  A  kind  of  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  soil,  gained  by  viewing 
It.  Chambers, 

^e-p-ther-mSm'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measur 
iug  the  warmth  of  the  earth.  Magnus. 

t<?-E-6T'ic,  a.  [from  yn-]  Belonging  to  the  earth;  terre* 
trial.  Bailey. 

Pe'rah,*  n.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.  Exodus, 
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P^-ra^ni-Dm,  n,  lyepaviov.]  pU  (ji-^-RA'NJ-tJMS.  (Bot)  A 

Slant  of  many  varieties,  cultivated  for  its  ftoweta  and 
eauty;  cranebill. 

jJfiR'ARD,*  n.  A  plant  or  herb   Lee. 

fiER  BV-^.,*  71.  An  oriental  quadruped ;  jerboa.   Ooldsmilh. 

&e-r£n'd4,  *n.  An  Eastlndian  serpent.  Ooldsmilh. 

Se'ri^nt,  d    [^fferens^  L.]  Carrying  :  bearing.  Bailey. 

(tBR'fAl-coN,  Q^r'tkw-kn)  [jer'fl-kn,  Ja.  Sm.;  jer'fai- 
kun,  K.]  71.  [^erfaUcj  Ger.l  A  bird  of  prey,  in  size  be- 
tween a  vulture  and  a  hawk. 

Ger'kjn,  n.  See  Gherkin. 

^£RM,  71.  [germen^  L.]  The  seed-bud  of  a  plant ;  the  fruit 
yet  in  enibryo  ;  a  sprout ;  origin  ;  first  principle. 

fijrER'M^N,  7u  [germanusy  L.J  Brother;  a  first  cousin. 
Sidney. 

^er'man,  a.  Sprung  from  the  same  germ  or  stock  ;  related 
in  tlie  next  degree  after  brothers  and  sisters ;  nearly  re- 
lated : —  thus  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are 
called  cousins  german.  —  It  is  sometimes  written  germane, 

t^rER'MAv,  71.  A  native  of  Germany;  the  language  of  the 
German:!. 

Ger'man,  a.  Relating  to  Germany. 

4rER'MAN-D]?R,  or  (JtER-mXn'der,  [jer-mSn'der,  fV.  Wb.; 
jer'm^n-der,  S.P.  K.  Sm.l  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

GER-MiN'lc,*  a.  Belonging  to  Germany.  Butler. 

^ER'M^N-i^M,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

t^-^R-MXN'j-xy,  77,  Brotherhood.  Cockeram. 

QrER^M^N,*  n.  [^ermen,  L.]  A  sprouting  seed  ;  a  germ.  Shak, 
—  {Bot.)  The  organ  called  ovarium^  or  ovary,  P.  Cyc. 

(GisR'Mjrf,  n.  A  germ.  Skak.    See  Germex. 

^er'mj-nXIj,'^  a.  Relating  to  a  germ.  Smart. 

Ger'M|-nXnt,  a.  Sprouting;  branching.  Bacon. 

^ER'M|-NATE,  v.   n,    [genniiio,   L,]    [i.  GEHMrNATED  ;  pp. 

OERMINATINO,    GEHMINATED.J     To    SprOUt;     tO    SboOt  J  tO 

bud;  to  put  forth. 
^er'mi-nate,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sprout.  Price. 
^ER-MJ-NA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  germinating  ;  the  process 

by  which  a  plant  is  produced  from  a  seed ;  growth. 
£rERN,  V.  n.  See  Gihn. 

G-e-ro-cOm'i-c^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  gerocomy. 
(tE-rGc'P-mV,  n.  [yipuiv   and  KOfiio).]  (Med.)    The  diet 

and  medical  treatment,  or  the  hygiene,  of  the  aged. 
(|r£R'VND,  n.  [gerundium,   L.]    (Latin  gram.)    A   kind  of 

verbal  noun,  which  governs  cases  like  a  verb.  LiUy. 
^]E-rDn'di-al,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  gerund.  Latham. 
0-kR-vlL'Li-4,*  n.   (Conck.)    A  genus  of  conchifers  or 

bivalves,  hitherto  found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  P.  Cyc. 
jCrfi^'LlNG,  n.  A  gosling.  [North  of  Ensland.  Brockett] 
f^fiST,  n.  [gestCy  Fr.]    A  deed ;  an  action ;  show  ;  rep- 
resentation ;  the  roll  or  journal  in  a  royal  progress ;  a 

stage.  Hammond. 
(jtES-ta'tiqn,  71.  [gestatioy  L.]    Act  of  bearing  the  young 
^   in  the  womb. 

GJ6s'TVT0-RY,  a.  Capable  of  being  carried.  Browne,  [r.] 
^£s'TfC,  a.  Legendary;  historical.    Ooldsmith.  —  Relating 

to  bodily  acjion. 
^If S-t1c'u-IiATE,  7J.  ft.  [gesticuloTj  li.^[i.  gesticulated; 

pp.  QESTlCULATlTta.    GESTICULATED.]    To   USB    geStUrC  ;   tO 

accompany  words  with  gestures  ;  to  play  antic  tricks. 

^^ES-Tlc'V-LATE,  u.  o.  To  act;  to  imitate  by  action.  B. 
Jonson. 

G?s-Tlc-V-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  gesticulating;  action. 

fi^]ES-Tlc'v-LA-TQR,  71.  One  who  gesticulates. 

^i^s-Tlc'y-L^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  gesticulation.  War- 
ton» 

tGrfis'TpR,  n.  A  narrator.  Chancer. 

^fisT'VRE,  (jSst'yiir)  ti,  [gero^  ^estUTft,  L.]  Action  or  pos- 
ture assisting  or  enforcing  words,  or  expressive  of  senti- 
ment ;  gesticulation ;  action  ;  posture  ;  movement  of  the 
body. 

9£st'vk-E,  (jSat'yyr^  v.  a.  To  accompany  with  action. 
Hooker.  [Hatt. 

iGfisT'VRE-MfiNT,*   71.    Act   of    making    gestures.    Bp. 

tJfiT,?)  a  [i.G0T  ;pp.  QETTiMG,  GOT.  —  Formerly  i.  GAT, BOW 
obsolete;  p.  qottem,  obsolescent.]  To  procure  ;  to  obtain ; 
to  force  ;  to  seize  ;  to  win  ;  to  have  or  possess  ;  to  beget ; 
Co  gain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  attain  ;  to  realize. —  To  get  off, 
to  sell  or  dispose  of.  —  To  get  over,  to  conquer ;  to  sup- 
press. —  To  get  upf  to  prepare  ;  to  make  fit ;  to  print  and 
pu()lish,  as  a  book.  Ch.  Ob. 

fi£T,tj.  71.  To  arrive  by  effort  at  some  place,  state,  or  con- 
dition ;  to  receive  advantage  ;  to  become  ;  to  advance. — 
To  get  along ^  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed.  —  To  get  off,  to 
escape. —  To  get  on,  to  mount ;  to  go  forward. —  To  get 
up,  to  rise  from  repose  or  from  a  seat. 

SEt'a-blf.*  a.  Obtainable.  Jamieson.  [R.] 

(■j6£t'-PI:n-H¥,*  ti,  A  successful  piece  or  performance.  B. 
Jonson. 

fJfiT'TER,  71.  One  who  gets,  procures,  or  obtains. 

frfiT'TjNG-,  n.  Act  of  getting;  acquisition  ;  gain. 

©Ew'sAvi',  Cgu'giw)  71.  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy ;  a  bauble. 

Sew''g-Aw,  a.  Splendidly  trifling;  showy  without  value, 

ShAst'fOl,    (gSst  fill)    a.    Dreary;   dreadful;   frightful. 

eilAsT'FOL-Ly,  (gftst'fai-le)  ad.  Frightfully.  Pope. 


£rHtsT'i.l-Ness,  (gftst'le-nSs)  n.  Horror  of  countenance 

resemblance  to  a  ghost ;  paleness. 
jGhAst'ly,  (g&stMe)a.  Like  a  ghost;  pale;  dismal;  h'A 

eous ;  grim;  shocking;  horrible. 
jj&hXst'ness,  (gSst'nes)  n.  Ghastliness.  Shak. 
QhX  ut,*  (^wt)  71,  (India)  A  pass  through  a  mountain 

a  range  of  mountains.  Hamilton. 
jGhee,*  71.  A  species  of  butter  used  in  India,  prepared  bj 

boiling,  so  that  it  will  keep  a  considerable  time.    P 

Cyc. 
jG-her'kin,  n.  [pircke,  Ger.]  A  small  pickled  cucumber 
t^ril^ss,  V.  71.  To  guess.  Spenser.  See  Guess. 
^rilYB'EL-LtNE,*  n.  {Italian    History)    One  of  a  factioi 

which  arose  in  the  13th  century,  in  favor  of  the  Germao 

emperors,  opposed  to  the  Guelphs,  the  pope^s  faction  o. 

party.  Sismondi. 
jGhost,   C^ost)  7u  The  soul  of  man  ;  a  spirit  appearing 

after  death  ;  an  apparition ;  the  Holy  or  Divine  Spirit.— 

To^ve  up  ike  ghost,  to  die. 
fXrHOST,  V.  n.  To  yield  up  the  ghost ;  to  die.  Sidney 
fjSHOST,  V.  a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions  or  ghosts.  Shak. 
^tHost'lIke^  a.  Like  a  ghost ;  withered  ;  ghastly. 
jGhost'lj-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ghostly. 
^host'lv,  a.  Relating  to  the  soul  or  spirit;  not  carnal 

not  secular ;  spiritual ;  relating  to  apparitions. 
jGHOST'-SE-ER,*7r.  One  who  sees  a  ghost.  Coleridge. 
j&HouLi,*  71.    A  fabled   dwarfish  fairy  or  demon  of  the 

"  Arabian  Plights,"  that  feeds  on  human  flesh.  Qu.  Reo 
£rHi?LL,*  (|TI)  71.  A  mountain  torrent ;  a  ravine.  Jameson 
fSilL-LA-Li'N4,n^  [It.]  A  yellow  earth. 
Giambeux,    (zhSm'bfl)    n.    pi.    [jambes,    Ft.]    Legs,    oi 

armor  for  legs  ;  greaves.  Spenser. 
pl'^NT,  n.  [geant,   Ft.]  A  man  of  excessive  stature  oi 

size. 
(jrT'ANT,*  a.     Having  the  properties  of  a   giant ;    hugo 

Pope. 
Gi'ANT-£ss,  n.  A  female  giant ;  a  very  large  woman. 
GT'ANT-1§M,*  71.  The  quality  of  a  giant.  Fielding,  [r.] 
^T'ant-ize,  v.  n   To  play  the  giant.  Sherwood.  [r.J 
wA.'ST-Kli.i.'lNG,*  a.  Destroying  giants.  Cowper 
^T' ANT-LIKE,  a.  Gigantic;  like  a  giant;  vast. 
tgi'ANT-LY,  a.  Gigantic  ;  giantlike.  Bp.  Hall, 
tGi'ANT-Ry,  7i.  The  race  of  giants.  Cotjrave. 
^I'AWT-SHip,  n.  Q,uality  or  character  of  a  giant.  JUilton 
Q lA o UR,*  (j'dur)  Tt,  [Turk.]  A  dog  ;  an  unbeliever  :  —  as 

epithet  applied  by  Turks  to  Christians.  Byron. 
£Mb,  (Sib)  n.  Any  old,  worn-out  animal ;  a  cat.  Skelton. 
;6rtB,  7J.  71.  To  act  like  a  cat;  to  caterwaul.  Beanm.  Sf  Ft 
jGTb'bed,  a.  Having  been  caterwauling.  Bulwer. 
^Yb'ber,  v.  71.  To  speak  inarticulately.  Shnk. 
jGIb'ber-Ish,  n.     Cant;  prate;  vile,  low,  or  unmeaning 

talk. 
^Ib'ber-Tsh,  a.  Canting;  unintelligible;  fustian.  Florin. 
t^!B'B]^R-ISH,  V.  n.  To  prate  idly  or  unintelligibly.  JMbic* 

tagu. 
^TB^BET,  (jib'bet)  71,  [gibet.  Ft.]  A  gallows;  the  post  on 

which  criminals  are  hanged  or  exposed  :  — that  part  of  a 

crane  which  sustains  the  weight  of  goods; — written 

also  jib. 

IjtIB'BET,  V.    a.    [i.    QIBB1&TSO  ;  pp.    GIBBETIIfO,    GIBBETED.] 

To  hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet. 
filB'BiER,    (jib'ber)  n.  [gibier,  Fr.]  Game;   wild  fowl 

.Sddison. 
;6-tE'BLE-GXB-BLE,  n.    Foolish  talk;   prate;   nonsensa 

fustain  language. 
jSlB'Bpw,*  71.    (Zool.)    A  long-armed   ape ;  hylobate.    P 

Cyc. 
(JriB-BSdM',*  n.  (.Xaut.)  The  timber  on  which  the  gib-sail 

IS  extended.  Booth. 
jGib-bose',*  a.  Humped;  protuberant;  gibbcus.  Brande. 
;6riB-B6s'l-TY,  71.  Convexity  ;  protuberance.  Gregory. 
£fiB'BOV8,  (gib^bus)  a.  [gibbus,  L.]  Convex;  protuberant; 

swelling    into     protuberances;    rounded    unequally. — 

(Astron.)  Applied  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon  when 

more  than  half  full. 
^iB'Boys-Nfiss,  71.  Convexity;  prominence   Bendey. 
jSIbb^Ite,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  phosphate  of  alumine  ;  a  whitish 

mineral  found  in  Richmond,  Mass,  P.  Cyc. 
jGTb'cAt,  71.  A  cat  that  has  caterwauled  ;  a  he  cat. 
^Ibe,   (jib)   v.  n,  [gaber,  old  Fr.]  \i.  qibeo-,  pp.  oiniifa, 

GinED.]  To  use  expressions  of  mockery  or  contempt ,  to 

^neer. 
Gibe,  b.  a.  To  flout ;  to  scoff;  to  ridicule ;  to  taunt. 
QriBE,  n.  Sneer;  scoff;  expression  of  scorn  ;  taunt. 
j&Jb'el-lIne,  71.  See  Ghibelline. 
Gib'er,  n.  One  who  gibes  ;  a  sneerer ;  a  taunter. 
giB'lNG-LY,  ad.  Scornfully ;  contemptuously.  Shak. 
QMb'let,*  a.  Made  of  small  parts  or  giblets ;  as,  "a  giblel 

pie."  Ash, 
^■iB'LETS,  71.  pi.  [gibier,  Ft.,  game.]  The  parts  of  a  goose 

or  other  fowl,  including  generally  some  of  the  viscera 

which  are  taken  from  it  before  it  is  roasted. 
GIb'stXff,  (jib'stftf  or  glb'stftO  [jib'staf,  K.  Wb.  Tiukey 

glb'staf,  Sm.]  n.  A  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  shovi 
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forth  a  vessel ;  a  weapon  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts 
upon  the  stage. 

GiD,*  71.  A  disease  in  sheep  j  hydatid.  Loudon. 

GIo'ds-lv,  ad.  In  a  giddy  manner;  unsteadily;  care- 
leii:sly. 

GId'dj-nISss,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  giddy;  inconstancy; 
flifllitineas  ;  lightness  ;  levity. 

filD'pv,  (gXd'de)  a.  Vertiginous^  havinp  a  whirling  sen- 
sation ;  rotatory;  whirling.  Pope.  —  Inconstant;  muta- 
ble ;  unsteady  ;  changeful ;  heedless  ;  thoughtless  ;  wild  ; 
tottering;  unfixed;  intoxicated;  elated. 

,£rT[i>'DV,  (iid'de)  V.  n.  To  turn  quick.  C/tapman. 

JSlD'Dy,  V.  (u  To  maite  giddy  or  unsteady.  Farindon, 

j&Td'i>v-brained,  (-brand)  a.  Careless  ;  thoughtless. 

j&fD'DY-HEAl),  n.  One  without  reflection.  Burton, 

j&1d'uv-h_£ad-ed,  a.  Thoughtless;  unsteady;  giddy. 

jGiw'DY-PACED,  (-past)  0,  Moving  without  regularity. 
ShaJc. 

l^iE,(gl)  V.  u.  [guier,  old  Fr.]  To  direct;  to  guide. 
Chaucer. 

Pi£r'£a-gle,  [jer'e-gl,  J.  W  F.  Svu;  |er'6-gl,  S.  AT.]  n. 
A  large  sort  of  eagle,  mentioned  Leo.  xi.  18. 

G'IER'fAl-con,  (jer'filw-kn)  n.  See  Gerfalcon. 

JBiE's?cK-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Iceland,  in 
brownish  hexagonal  prisms.  Brande. 

t^lF,  conj.  [gif^  Saxon,  if.]  If.  Percy^s  Rel. 

giF'Fy,*  n.  An  instant.  Forby.  See  Jifft. 

i&lFT,  71.  A  thing  given  ;  act  of  giving ;  offering ;  a  present ; 
a  benefaction  ;  a  gratuity  ;  a  donation ;  a  talent  given  by 
nature  ;  an  endowment;  power;  faculty.  See  Gifts. 

iSriFT,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  any  faculty  or  power.  Bp, 
Hall. 

(StIft'ed,  a.  Given  ;  endowed  with  any  faculty.  Dryden. 

j&lFT'ED-NJSss,  n.  The  state  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 

j&lFT'-ROPE,*  71.  (JVflMi.)  A  rope  fastened  to  a  boat  for 
towing  it  at  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Crabh. 

0Ifts,*  n.  pL  The  white  spots  frequently  seen  on  the 
Anger  nails.  Moor,  [Local,  Eng.1 

ErlGj  (^ig)  n.  Any  thing  that  is  wnirled  round  in  play. — 
[gigidy  Icelandic]  A  dart  or  harpoon  ;  a  fizgig;  a  ship's 
wherry:  —  a  light  chaise  or  vehicle,  with  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse.  —  [fA  fiddle,  (jig)*! 

§JfG,  (jig)  V.  a,  [gignoj  L.]  To  engender.  Dryden. 
-&a.n-te'an,  a.  Like  a  giant;  gigantic.  More. 
-gAn'tjc,  a.  [gigantesj  L.]    Suitable  to  or  resembling  a 
^iant ;  big;  huge;  enormous. 
&i-gXn'ti-c^L,  a.  Big;  bulky;  gigantic.  Burton,  [b.] 
Gi-oXN'Ti-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  gigantic  manner.  Cudwortk. 
^i-GXN'TJc-Nfiss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  gigantic.  -flsA. 
{Gi-&Xn'tjne,  a.  Gigantic.  BuUokar. 
0-gXn'tp-lite,*   71.    (Min.)     A   crystallized    mineral. 

jDana. 
Gl-G-AN-TfiL'p-ijl-y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  giants.  Smart 
Gi-GAN-TSM'^jeHV,*  n.  A  war  of  giants,  .^sh.  [r.] 
jBiG'&LE,  (gig'gl)  n.  A  tittering,  puerile  laugh;  a  titter. 
Barrow. 

KIg'GLE,  7J.   r     [i,  GlGGhHU  I  pp.    GiaOLINO,    OIOOLB0.1    To 

laugh    with    short,  half-suppressed    catches ;    to   titter. 

Oarrick. 
j&Ig'gler,  n.  One  that  giggles ;  a  titterer. 
fj&lG'LQT,  n.  A  wanton  ;  a  lascivious  girl.  Skak. 
fj&lG'LQT,  a.  Inconstant;  giddy;  light;  wanton.  Shak. 
filG'-MlLL,*  71.  A  mill  for  fulling  woollen  cloth.  Crabb. 
GTg'qt,  71.  [Fr.]  The  branch  of  a  bridle j  the  hip  joint;  a 

slice.   Chapman. 
i6Il'ber-tine,*  n.  One  of  a  religious  order,  named  from 

CHlbei-t,  lord  of  Sempringham,  in  England. 
jeiL'B^R-TlNE,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Gilber- 

tines 
£rTL'BERT-iTE,*7i.  (JlfiTi.)  A  laminated  whitish  mineral. 

Dana, 
0Ild,  (gild)  V.  a.  [i.  gilt  or  oilded;  pp.  gilding,  gilt 

or  GILDED.]  To  overlay  with  thin  gold ;  to  cover  with 

any  ye.low  matter ;  to  adorn  with  lustre ;  to  brighten ; 

to  illuminate. 
fB'<ijl},n.  See  Guild. 
jSI'ld'ale,*  n.  A  drinking  bout  in  which  every  one  pays 

an  equal  share.  Scott. 
jSIld'er,  71.  One  who  gilds.  —  A  Dutch  coin;  a  guilder. 

See  GiiiLDEB. 
j£rtLD')NG,  71.  The   act  of  laying  on  gold;  gold  laid  on 

any  surface. 
^Il'-H65t-]^r,*  tu  a  name  applied  to  the  screech-owl. 

Boot/i. 
£rlLL,  (gil)  71.  [agalla.  Span. ;  gula,  L.]  pi.  j&Ill^.  One 

of  the  apertures  for  breathing  at  each  side  of  a  fish's 

head  ;  something  that  resembles  it,  as  a  flap  below  the 

beak  of  a  fowl,  or  a  man's  double  chin  ;  a  part  of  the 

body  abounding  in  blood-vessels: — a  fissure  in  a  hill ; 

a  ravine:  a  gully. 
^ILL,  (jil)  n.  A  measure ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint :  — 

f round  ivy;  malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy. — 
n  ludicrous  language,  a  woinan;  a  wanton: — from 
ChZJian,  the  old  way  of  writing  Julian  and  Juluma. 


G"Il'L?Tj*  n.  A  woman,  in  ludicroi  s  style,  Johnson, 
GIll'-FlYrt,*  n.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl.  Guardian. 
y-lLL'-HbOSE,  n.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold.  Pope.  [B.1 
^iLL'i^N,  (jll'y^n)  n.  [The  old  way  of  writing  Julian  i 

Juliana.)  A  wanton.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
GIl'lie,*  wGlL'Ly^*  n.   A   Highland  serf;  a  male  se? 

vant;  a  menial.  Sir  W.  Scott. —  A  giddy  young  woman 

Jamieson. 
jGIll'-LId,*  n.  The  covering  of  the  gills.  Smart. 
jGIll'-o'pen-Ing,*  71.    The  aperture  of  a  fish,  by  whici 

water  is  admitted  into  the  gills.  Smart. 
GtLL'-RXv'^-g^ER,*  n.  A  wencher.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
yH[L'Ly-FLO*-ER,  (jll'le-flofl-er)  n.  [corrupted  from  Jut^ 

Jlower.]  A  plant  and  flower  of  several  varieties ;  a  spe 

cies  or  dianthus. 
j&lLSE,  71.  A  young  salmon.  [North  of  England.] 
t^'fLT,  71.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  thing.  Shak, 
£rlLT.  i.  &,p,  from  fUM.  See  Gild. 
fiiLT'HfiAD,  (gilt'hfid)  n.  A  sea  fish  ;  a  bird.  Hakewill. 
jSIlt'-Tail,  71.  A  worm  having  a  yellow  tail. 
t^lM,  (jim)  a.  Neat ;  spruce  ;  well  dressed  ;  an  old  word 

—  hence  the  modem  cant  ^ord  jemmy.  See  Jemuv. 
^Im'bal,  n.i    pL    ^-Im'b^l;.   (JVaat.)    Brass    rings    b) 

which  a  sea-compass  is  suspended  in  its  box. 
G-lM'BpL,  71.  Same  as  ^mM.  See  Gihbal. 
^Xm'crXck,  n.  A  trivial  mechanism  or  device ;  a  toy  i 

trifle.  Prior. 
^Im'let,  71.  A  small  borer  with  a  screw  at  its  point  :- 

often  written  and  pronounced  gimblet. 
jG1m:'i.et,*7).  a.  (MauQ  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor  bj 

its  stock.  Jlfar.  Diet. 
jGlM'x.iET-lNG,'*'  n.  The  act  of  turning  the  anchor  round 

by  its  stock,  like  a  gimlet.  Brande. 
HJtTm'mal,  n.  Some  quaint  device  or  piece  of  machinery 

Shak. 
t<^Iivi'ivi^i^,  a.  Noting  rings  with  two  or  more  links  j  llnkec! 

together,  as  rings.  Shak. 
tGfM'MER,  71.  Movement;  machinery.  More. 
j6rTMP,    a.     Nice  j    spruce ;    trim.     Brockett.    [Provlnc^ 

Eng.] 
j&lMP,  71.  A  silk  twist  interlaced  with  brass  or  other  wire  ; 

lace  or  edging  made  of  silk  cord. 
jGImp,*  tj.  tt.  To  jag;  to  indent ;  to  denticulate.  Maunder. 
(jriN,  (jin)  n.  (contracted  from  geneva.)  A  distilled  spirit 

flavored  by    juniper. —  [engine,  Fr.]   A  trap  or    snare 

—  (Mechanics)    A  machine  for   raising    great  weights 

driving  piles,  &:c. :  —  a  machine  for  clearing  cotton.  Ser 

CoTTOK-GlN. 

<^lN,  V.  a.  [i.  GINNED  ;  pp.  GINNING,  GINNED.]  To  catch  ir 

a  trap.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.  —  To  clear  cotton,  or  to  separate  the 

filaments  from  the  seeds.  Ure. 
fj&lN,  V.  71.  To  begin.  Wicliffe. 
£rl'N,  (gin)  conj.  If.  Orose.  [North  of  England.] 
fjGiNG,  n    [An  old  word  for  gang."]  A  company.    B,  Jon 

son. 
^In'9-er,  (jin'jer)  7t.  An  East  Indian  and  West  Indiar 

plant;  more  commonly  the  root,  wall  known    for  it 

hot,  spicy  quality. 
QrlN'9^ER-BEER,*  n.  Beer  having  an  infusion  of  ginger 

fV.  Ency. 
^In'oer-bbKad,  n.  A  sweet  cake  seasoned  with  ginger. 
fGlN'^lER-Ly,  ad.  Cautiously ;  nicely.  Shak. 
tQrlN'9-ER-NEss,  71,  Niccness  ;  tenderness.  Bailey. 

flN'^ER-WlNE,*  71.  Wine  impregnated  with  ginger,  ^sh 
Ing'h^m,*  (ging'^m)  71.  A  thin  cotton  stufifmade  to  imi- 
tate lawn.  Ure. 

(jrlN'aj-YAL,  a.  [gingiva^  L.]  Belonging  to  the  gumv 
Holiier. 

piN'GLE,  (jin'gl)  V.  n.  jklijiekenj  Teut.]  [i.  oingled;  pp 
GiNGLiNG,  OINGLED.]  To  cllnk  repeatediy  or  with  vibra 
tions  ;  to  utter  a  sharp,  clattering  noise  :  — written  botfe 
single  and  jingle.    See  Jingle. 

GIn'gle,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  clinking  sounds. 

^In'gle,  71.  A  shrill,  resounding  noise ;  an  afl'ected  con 
sonance  of  words  in  speech  or  style.     See  Jingle. 

(flN'GLER,*  n.  He  or  that  which  gingles.  B.  Jonson. 

GIn'gling,*  71,  The  act  of  making  a  gingle.  .^sh. 

lljStN'&Ly-MOlD,  [5ln'gl?-maid,  SL  iV.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  a 
[yiyy^kVpds  and  cifjos.l  Resembling  a  ginglymus. 

||filN'GLy-MOs,  71.  [yiyyXviiSs.]  pU  jSlfN^GLy-MI.  {Anoi.)  A 

Species  of  articulation,  which  admits  of  motion  in  only 
two  directions,  like  a  hinge,  as  the  knee  joint. 

GIn'-Horse,*  n.  An  engine-horse  ;  a  mill-horse.  Booth. 

GIn'net,  71.  A  nag  ;  a  mule  ;  a  genet.  See  Genet. 

yrlN'sfiNG,  (jin'aSng)  ti.  [Chinese.]  A  root  (of  the  panat 
quinqu^olium)  of  a  bitter-sweet  flavor,  found  in  America 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  highly  valued  in  Chini 
as  R  panacea.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
United  States  to  China. 

^Mn'-ShOPj*  71.  A  place  where  gin  is  sold ;  a  dm  n  hop 
JoAti^oti. 

GtP,  (jip)  V,  a.  To  eviscerate,  as  herrings.  Bailey. 

GIp,*  71.  A  gypsy  ;  a  sly  servant.  Sir  W.  ScotL 

<Jr1p'9N,  71.  See  JuppoN. 
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^^Ip'sy,  (jTp's?)  n.  A  vagabond  j  a  vagrant.  See  GrrsT. 

yip'sv,  a.  See  Gypsy. 

^rIp'sv-vi''ORT,*(-wurt)  n.  An  herbaceous, perennial  plant; 
wtiter-hoarhound.  Farm.  Ency. 

^I-kXffe  *  71.  [xariffuj  Arab.;  ^raftj  Fr.]  {Zool.)  The 
tallest  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  largest  of  ruminants,  an 
African  animal^  called  also  the  camelopard.  Brande, 

^rR'AN-DOLE,  [J6'rsin-d5l,  p.  Jo.;  jir'^n-dol,  E.  Wb. ; 
zhc'rvin-dolj  S/«.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  kind  of  branched  can- 
dlestick ;  a  chandelier, 

jJin'A-soLE,  [jir'gi-sol,  W.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ji'r?-aoI,  S.  F. ;  j5'r^- 
sol.  P.]  ii.  [ffin^sol,  Fr.]  (Bot.)  The  turnsole.  —  (Jlfin.)  The 
milk-white  or  bluish  opal. 

RlRD,  V.  a.  [i.  OIRT  or  GIRDED  J  pp.  GIRDING,  GIRT  OT  GIRD- 
ED.] To  bind  round,  as  with  a  twig  or  cord  ;  to  fasten  by 
binding ;  to  invest ;  to  dress  ;  to  cover  round  ;  to  furnish ; 
10  enclose  :  to  encircle  :  — to  reproach ;  to  gibe. 

6Ykd,  v.  n.  To  gibe  ;  to  sneer.  Sliak, 

Gird,  n,  A  twitch  ;  a  pang  ;  a  sneer  ;  a  gibe.  TillotsoTi. 

fttRu'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  girds.  —  (-Src/i.)  The  princi- 
pal beam  in  a  floor. 

fjGiRD'lNG-,  7i.  A  covering.  Isaiah  iii. 

ErlR^DLE,  (-dl)  n,  A  band  or  belt  for  the  waiat ;  a  belt ;  en- 
closure ;  circumferencb  ;  — the  zodiac. 

^ir'dle,  v.  a.  [i.  girdled;  pp.  girdling,  girdled.]  To 
bind,  as  with  a  girdle  ;  to  enclose ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  envi- 
ron. S/uzA;.  To  make  a  circular  incision  round  a  tree  so  as 
to  ki]l  it.  LoiLdon. 

fiiR'DLE-BiiLT,  71.  The  belt  that  encircles  the  waist.  Dry- 
dm. 

i&'iR  DLER,  71.  One  who  girdles  or  makes  girdles. 

Ci-IRE,  71.  [gyrusj  L.]  See  Gybe. 

fri-R&L'XtjA^*  n.  [ItT]  A  vane ;  a  weathercock.  JodrelL 

fii'RL,  [g6rl,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  j  girl,  P, ;  g^rl,  fiwC  in  com- 
mon discourse  gkl,  Kcnrick.]  n.  [karlinnay  Icel.J  A  female 
child;  the  correlative  of  boy  ;  a  young  woman.  —  {Among 
sportsmen)  A  roebuck  of  two  years  of  age. 

GiRL'HOOD,  (-hfid)  n.  The  state  of  a  girl.  Miss  Seward, 

G^IRL'JSH,  a.  Suiting  a  girl ;  youthful,   Carew. 

£^iRL'isH-LY]  ad.  In  a  girlish  manner. 

Girl'jsh-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  girlish.  Booth. 

GlRN,  o.  n.  [A  corruption  of  grin.]  Soutlt.  See  Grin. 

GiR'RpcK,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  JDicC 

Girt,  i.  &.  p.  from  Oird.  See  Gird. 

G^IRT,  V.  a.  [gyrta,  Icel.]  To  gird  ;  to  encompass ;  to  encir- 
cle.   TllOTOSOJl, 

Girt,  n.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a  burden  is  fixed 
upon  a  horse  ;  a  circular  bandage  ;  a  girth. 

;(^IRTH,  71.  The  circumference  of  a  tree,  an  animal,  &c. ;  a 
band  by  which  the  saddle  is  fixed  upon  a  horse;  a  girt. 
Swift  A  band  round  a  printer's  wheel: — the  compass 
measured  by  the  girdle,  .dddison. 

jGirth,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth  ;  to  girt,  [r.] 

j&'irt'-Line,*  71.  (JVaui.)  A  rope  to  lift  the  rigging  up  to 
the  mast-head  on  first  rigging  a  ship.  Brande. 

fP^T§E,  (jiz)  V.  a.  [gisti^j  old  Fr.]  To  pasture  ;  to  feed  cat- 
tle ;  to  agist.  Bathy. 

tGi^'LE,  (Siz'zl)  71.  A  pledge.  Oibsoii. 

^IsT,*  (fist  or  jit)  [jist,  Swi.  if.  JVb.nitjJa.]  n,  [Fr.]  (Law) 
The  main  point  of  a  question  or  action  ;  that  on  which  it 
lies  or  turns.  Jameson. 

fliTEj*  Qct)  71.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  one  sleeps,  lodges,  or 
reposes.  £c.  Reo. 

jErtTHj  n.  Guinea  pepper. 

Gi[t^t?rn,  n,  A  sort  of  guitar  ;  a  cithern.  Draytoru 

GiT'TERN,  ».  n.  To  play  on  the  gittern.  Milton. 

G!VE,  (giv)  V.  a.  [i.  gave; pp.  giving,  given.]  To  bestow; 
to  confer  without  any  price  or  reward  ;  to  deliver ;  to  im- 
part i  to  yield  ;  to  confer ;  to  grant ;  to  allow  ;  to  supply ; 
to  enable  ;  to  pay  ;  to  utter  ;  to  show  ;  to  addict ;  to  ap- 
ply ;  to  resign  ;  to  conclude.  —  To  give  away,  to  alienate 
iVoin  one's  self ;  to  make  over  to  another.  —  To  give  back^ 
to  return  ;  to  restore.  —  To  give  over,  to  leave  ;  to  quit ; 
to  cease ;  to  conclude  lost ;  to  abandon.  —  To  give  out,  to 
proclaim;  to  publish;  to  utter.  —  Togiveupj  to  resign; 
to  quit ;  to  yield  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  deliver.  —  To  give  way, 
to  yield  ;  not  to  re^t. 

GIVE,  V.  71.  To  relent ;  to  melt  or  soften  ;  to  thaw ;  to  with- 
draw one's  self ;  to  yield.  —  To  give  back,  to  retire.  —  To 
give  in,  to  go  back  ;  to  give  way.  —  To  give  in  to,  to  adopt ; 
to  embrace.  —  To  give  over,  to  cease  ;  to  act  no  more. — 
To  give  out,  to  publish  ;  to  cease  ;  to  fail ;  to  yield. —  To 
give  up,  to  yield;  to  cease. —  To  give  way,  to  yield;  to 
make  room. 

Giv'By,*  (^iv'vn)  p.  from  Oive,  Granted;  allowed;  con- 
ferred ;  conceded  ;  known  ;  stated. 

filV'^R,  7i.  One  who  gives;  donor;  bestower. 

SivE^j  (jlvz)  71.  pZ.  Fetters.  See  Gyves. 

elv'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  bestowing  or  yielding. 

GIz'ZARD,  71.  [gisi^,  Fr.]  The  strong  musculoua  stomach 
of  a  fowl. 

fGLA'BR^-ATE,  V.  a.  [gloJtro,  L.]  To  make  plain  or  smooth. 
Coekeram. 

.'GlXb'RI-TV,  n.  Smoothfiesa ;  baldness.  Bailey. 


Gla'broVS,  a.  Smooth,  like  baldness.  Evelyn. 

Gla'c}-^l,  (gla'sh^-^l)  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  o.  ire 
icy  ;  frozen.  —  The  glacial  theory,  in  geology,  (of  AI.  Aga» 
siz,)  supposes  that  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  &c. 
were  once  enveloped  in  ice  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the  high 
est  mountains,  and  that  the  ice  melted  as  the  norther^ 
hemisphere  gradually  became  warmer. 

Gla.'ci^l-IsTj'^'ti.  An  adherent  to  the  glacial  theory.  Pemij 
Mag, 

fGiiA'cj-ATE,  (gla'sh^at)  V.  n.  [glactes,  L.]  To  turn  intc 
ice. 

IGla-ci-a'tiqw,  (gla-sh^a'ah^n)  n.  The  act  of  turning  iu 
to  ice ;  ice  formed.  Browne, 

OlAc'i-j^r,*  (glas'e-er)  [glSs'e-^r.  Sm. ;  glJis'er,  Ja. ;  gigt- 
aSr',k.;  gla'ser,  W'6.,-gIa'se-er,i2.]7t.[Fr.JpZ.  glaciers 
A  field  or  vast  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow,  found  ip 
the  valleys  and  slopes  of  lofty  mountains.  Lyell. 

fGLA'cioys,  fgla'shus)  a.  Icy  ;  resembling  ice.  Browne. 

Olacis,  (gla'sis  w  gl'A-ses')  [^gla'sja,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  R.  Ken. 
rick,  Ash,  Scott  {  gla'sjs  or  gigi-sez',  tV.  F. ;  gla'sis  or  gla'- 
Bjs,  JT,  ,*  gia-sSs',  Snu]  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort)  A  sloping  bank  of 
earth,  extending  from  the  parapet  of  a  counterscar()  to  thn 
level  country :  — a  declivity  ;  aslope.  ^fCF"  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken 
rick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  only  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick  on 
the  second.  Mr.Sheridan  and  Mr.Scott  give  the  a  the  sound 
it  has  in  glass.  The  great  majority  of  suffrages  for  the  ac  • 
cent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  is  certainly  sufiicient 
to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  countenance  for  pronouuc- 
ing  the  word  in  this  manner;  but,  as  it  is  a  French  word 
and  a  military  term,  a  military  man  would  blush  not  to 
pronounce  it  d  la  Frangaise;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  for  the  other  manner,  I  cannot  but  think  thii 
the  most  fashionable."  —  fValker. 

GlXd,  a.  Cheerful ;  gay  ;  pleased  ;  elevated  with  joy  ;  ex 
hilarated  ;  delighted  ;  gratified. 

GlAd,  o.  a.  To  make  glad  ;  to  gladden.  Chaucer.  ^R.] 

fGLXD,  V,  n.  To  be  glad  ;  to  rejoice.  Massinger. 

GlXd'den,  (giad'dn)  w.  a.  [i.  GLiDOENEo  ;  pp.  gladdeninu^ 
GLADDENED.]  To  make  glad  ;  to  please  much  ;  to  delight' 
to  cheer ;  to  exhilarate. 

GlXd'der,  n.  One  who  makes  glad.  Dryden.  |"^.] 

Glade,  n.  [hlad,  Icel.]  A  clear,  green  apace  in  a  wood,  oi 
an  opening  through  it.  Spenser. 

Gla'den,  )  Tu  \gladms,  L.]   An  old  name  for  sword-grasi 

Gla'der,  \     Junius. 

fGLXD'FUL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  gladness.  Spenser. 

fGLXD'FOi'-NSss,  7t.  Joy  ;  gladness.  Spenser. 

GlXd'j-^^Te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Sword-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

GlAd'j-a-tqr,  [glad'e-a-tyr,  K.  Sm,  R. ;  glad-de-a'tur,  W" 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  i  gl5-dj;a'tyr,  S.  £.]  tu  [L.]  A  combatanl  in 
the  amphitheatre  in  ancient  Rome;  a  swordplayer;  a 
prizenghter. 

GLXD-j-^-Td'Ri-A.L,  a.  Relating  to  prizefighters,  Bp.  Por 
tens. 

GlXd-J-^-t6'RI-an,*  a.  Gladiatorial.  Shaftesbury,  [e.] 

GLAD-j-A'T<?R-sHip,*  n.  The  conduct  or  quality  of  a  gidd 
iator.  Brit.  Criu 

GlXd'i-A-tp-rv,  o.  Belonging  to  prizefighters.  Bp.  Rey 
nolds. 

fGliXo'l-A-TURE,  71.  Fencing  ;  swordplay.  Qayton 

Gi-Xd'|-6le,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant.  Lee. 

GlXd'lv,  o^'  Joyfully  ;  with  gladness  or  joy. 

GlXd'njbss,  71.  Cheerfulness  ;  joy  ;  exultation. 

jGlXd'sAd,*  a.  Uniting  joy  and  sorrow.  Drayton 

JGlXd'ship,  n.  State  of  gladness.  Qower. 

GlXd'sqme,  a.  Pleased  ;  gay  ;  delighted  ;  glad 

GlXd'some-lv,  ad.  With  gayety  and  delight 

GlXd's9m:e-n£ss,  n.  Gayety  ;  delight. 

GlAir,  (glir)  n.  {glarea,  L.]  The  white  of  an  egg ;  any 
viscous,  transparent  matter ;  a  mucous  evacuation  io 
horses: — a  kind  of  halberd. 

GlAir,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg 

GlXir'y,*  a.  Like  glair,  or  having  its  qualities.  Smart, 

Glaive,  n.  See  Glave. 

Gla'm^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  camel  ;  llama.  fAmusus 

GlXnce,  71.  [glantz,  Ger.]  A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a 
darting  of  the  eye ;  a  snatch  of  sight ;  a  quick  view ;  a 
glimpse ;  a  sudden  look. 

GlXnce,  v,  n.  [i.  glanced;  pp.  glancing,  glanced.]  To 
shoot  a  sudden  ray.  Pope,  To  view  with  a  quick  cast  of 
the  eye  ;  to  fly  off  obliquely  ;  to  strike  obliquely ;  to  cen 
sure  by  oblique  hints. 

GlAnce,  V,  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely 
Shak. 

GlXn'cing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glances.  MUton. 

GlXn'oing-ly,  ad.  In  an  oblique  manner ;  transiently. 

GlXnd,  n.  (Andt.)  An  organ  of  the  body,  in  which  secro- 
tion  ia  carried  on,  and  which  consists  of  a  congeries  o( 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  Brande. — (Mcch 
A  contrivance  for  engaging  or  disengagirg  machinery 
moved  by  belts  or  bands.  Qrier. — (Bot.i  Aduct  in  plants 


if-TV,  n.  Smoothfiesa;  baldness.  Bailey.  moved  by  belts  or  bands.  Orier. — (£ot.^  Aduci  in  plants 
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■a  oval  apot  in  ine  bark  of  a  plant :  —  the  fruit  of  the  oak 
or  hazel. 

GlXn'dered,  (glSn'd^rd)  a.  Having  the  glanders.  Berke- 
Ity, 

GlXn'der^,  n,j>l.  [from  gland.]  A  distemper  of  the  glands 
in  horses,  in  which  corrupt  matter  runs  from  the  nose. 

Glan-dIf'er-oOs^  a.  [fflatis  and  /wo,  L.]  Bearing  mast, 
acorns,  or  plands. 

GlAn'di-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  gland.  SmarL 

GlXn'dp-lar.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  glands. 

GlXn'dOle,  11.  ^^glaluiula,  L.]  A  small  gland,  as  in  plants. 
Ray. 

GlXn-DV-l6s'i-ty,  n.  duality  of  being  glanduloua. 

GlXn'dv-loDs,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of 
glands  J  glandular 

GlAre,  v.  n.  [g-laren^  D,]  [£.  glared  ;  pp.  glaring, 
GLARED.]  To  sTiine  with  a  dazzling  light ;  to  be  obtru- 
sively conspicuous ;  to  Hare  ;  to  look  with  fierce,  piercing 
eyes. 

GlAre,  v.  o.  To  shoot  out  a  dazzling  light,  Milton. 

GlAre,  71.  A  dazzling  light  or  lustre ;  glitter ;  a  piercing 
look. 

GlAre,  n.  See  Glair. 

GlAr'^-oDs,  a.  [g-lareosus,  L.]  Consisting  of  viscous, 
transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  viscous. 

GlAr'j-nEss,*  n.  A  dazzling  lustre.  Boyle. 

GlAr'Jng-,  a.  Notorious  j  offensively  conspicuous  ;  dazzling. 

GLAa'iNa-LV,  ad.  In  a  glaring  manner ;  notoriously. 

GlAr'}NG~n£ss,'''  iu  A  dazzling  light  or  brilliancy.  Jar- 
vis, 

IGlAr'v,*  a.  Having  a  dazzling  lustre;  glaring.  Boyle. 

GliXss,  Tu  A  transparent,  impermeable,  brittle  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  sand  with  fixed  alkalies  ;  that  which  is 
made  of  glass,  as  a  vessel,  a  mirror,  a  lens,  a  cup ;  a  small 
drinking-vessel :  —  the  quantity  which  a  small  glass 
drinking-vessel  contains. 

GlAss,  a.  Made  of  glass ;  vitreous.  Shak. 

GlAss,  v.  a.  [To  see,  as  in  a  glass.  Sidney.]  To  case  in 
glass ;  to  cover  with  glass ;  to  glaze.  Boyle. 

GlAss'blow-er,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  blow  or 
fashion  glass. 

GlXss'-Case,*  71.  A  case  or  covering  of  glass.  Ooldsmith. 

GlXss'-eaced,*  (-Rist)  a.  Having  a  face  of  or  like  glass. 
SItak. 

GlAss'fOl,  71.  As  much  as  a  glass  will  hold. 

GlAss'-Fur-nace,  71.  A  furnace  in  which  glass  is  made. 

GlAss'-gaz-ing,  a.  Looking  in  a  mirror;  vain.  Shak. 

Gi+Ass'grInd-^r,  71.  One  who  grinds  glass. 

GlAss'-HIve,*  71.  A  beehive  made  of  or  covered  wiih 
glass.  J>ryden, 

GlAss'hoOse,  71.  A  manufactory  of  glass. 

GlAss'j-k£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

GlAss'IjIKE,  a.  Clear;  resembling  glass.  Dryden, 

GlAss'-mak-ing,*  71.  The  manufacture  of  glass.  Butler. 

GlAss'man,  71. ;  pU  glAss'men.  One  who  deals  in  glass. 

GlAss'mEt-al,  (-met'tl)  n.  Glass  in  fusion.  Bacon, 

GlAss'work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Manufacture  of  glass. 

Gl  Ass 'works,*  (-wiirks)  n.  pL  A  manufactory  of  glass. 
Ure, 

GlAss'wort,  (-wiirt)  7i.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

GlAss'Y)  <^  Made  of  glass  ;  partaking  of  glass  ;  like  glass  ; 
vitreous. 

GlXs'ton-bur-V,  Cgia.s'sn-bSr-e)  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
a  shrub  or_ thorn,  and  to  a  medlar.  Miller. 

GlAu'ber-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  mas- 
sive, and  also  crystallized,  in  rock-salt.  Brande. 

GlAu'ber'§-Salt,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  native  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  salt  named  from  a  German  chemist.  Kirwan 

GlAu-cEs'cent,*  o.  Beginning  to  be  glaucous  or  sea- 
green.  Brande, 

GlAu'cjne,*  a.  Greenish  ;  bluish  and  hoary  j  glaucescent. 
Loudon. 

Gi*Au'c<?-i-iTE,*  Tt.  (Min,)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
of  a  greenish-blue  color.  Brande. 

GlAu-co'ma,  n,  [yXavKMpa.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  dimness  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, and  giving  it  a  bluish-green  color. 

Glau-co'p(S,*  7U  (Oriiith,)  A  genus  of  birds,  P.  Cyc 

GlAu'covs,  o.  [yXavKds,]  Sea-green ;  denoting  a  dull 
green  passing  into  blue.  Pennant, 

GlAu'cVSj*  '1*  [L-]  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  mollusks.  P.  Cyc. 

(■Glave,  71.  ifflaivejFr.]  A  broadsword;  afalcbion.  Spen^ 
aer. 

JGlXv'er,  v.  n.  [glajr,  Welsh.]  To  flatter ;  to  wheedle. 
South. ' 

fGLXv'?R-ER,  n.  A  flatterer.  Mirror  for  Mag, 

CliAy'MORE,  (gla'mar)  n.  [claidhamh,  Gael.,  and  more.]  A 
large  two-handed  sword,  formerly  much  used  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  —  Written  also  claymore, 

fGLAY'Moys,*  a.  Muddy  ;  clammy.  ScotU 

Blaze,  v.  a.  [To  glassj  only  varied.]  [i.  glazed;  pp. 
ocaaino,  glazed.]  To  furnish  with  glass  or  windows  of 
glass  ;  to  cover  or  incrust  with  a  vitreous  substance ;  to 
make  glassy  or  glossy. 


Gi.AZE,*  n.  A  polishing  substance ;  a  vh  ifiabk  substanec 

glazing.  Jiyancis. 
Glazed,*  (glazd);*.  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with  glass 
IGla'zen,  (gla'zn)  a.  Resembling  glass.  Wicliffe 
Gla'zen,*  (-zn)  V.  a.  To  glaze.  ScuU.  [R.l 
Gla'zier,  (-zh?r)  n.  One  who  glazes  window-frames,  &c 
Glaz'ihg,*  n.    Act  of  furnishing  with  glass;  act  of  pol 

ishing ;  a  vitreous  substance  on  potters'  ware ;  enamel 

the  act  of  furnishing  or  covering  with  glass,  as  house* 

Ure. 
Glead,  n.  See  Glede. 
Gleam,  n.  The  commencement  of  light ;  a  sudden  shool 

of  light ;  lustre  ;  brightness. 
Gleam,  v,  n.  [i.  ol£am£d;  pp.  gleaming,  gleamed.]  To 

begin  to  shme,  or  to  emit  lustre j  to  glimmer;  to  shina 

with  sudden  coruscation. 
Gleam'ing,  n.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light;  a  ray  ;  a  gleam 
Gleam'V)  a.  Flashing;  darting  gleams  or  rays.  Pope, 
Glean,  v.  a,    [glaner^   Fr.]   [i,  gleaned  ;jj).   gleaniho 

cleaned.]   To  gather  what  the  reapers  of  the  harve»* 

leave  behmd  ;  to  gather  any  thing  thinly  scattered. 
Glean,*  v.  n.  To  gather  what  is  left  by  reapers.  Smart 
Glean,  n.  The  act  of  gleaning  j  any  thing  gleaned.  Dry 

den, 
Glean'eb.,  71.  One  who  gleans. 

Glean'jng,  n.  The  act  of  gleaning,  or  thing  gleaned. 
Oi.E'BJE  ^d-jo1c'ti*   [L.]     {Law)    ''Annexed  to  thj 

glebe  *"  or  soil,  and  sold  with  it,  as  slaves.  Hamilton. 
GlSsbEjTi.  [^Zefia,  L,]  Turf;  soil ;  ground:  —  land,  especial 

ly  land  belonging  to  a  church,  or  possessed  as  part  of  as 

ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Glebe'LESS,*  o.  Having  no  glebe.  Oent.  Mag. 
tGLE'BOys,  a.  Turfy.  Bailey. 
Gle'bv,  a.  Relating  to  soil  or  glebe;  turfy.  Prior. 
Gl£d,*  n,  A  bird  ;  the  kite  :  —  so  called  in  Scotland.  Bojuk, 
fGLEDE,  Ti.  A  kind  of  hawk ;  gted.  Dcut. 
Glee,  ti.   Joy;  merriment;  gayety.    Spenser.  —  {Miis.)  A 

composition  for  voices  in  three  or  more  parts ;  a  song. 
Glee,  or  Gly,  v.  n.    [gluyeren^  Teut.j    To  squint.  Rat 

[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
fGLEED,  71.  A  hot,  glowing  coal.  Chaucer, 
Glj^e'ful,  a.  Gay ;  merry ;  cheerful.  Shak, 
fGLEEK,  n.  Music ;  a  joke  :  — a  game  at  cards.  Shak, 
Igleek,  v.  71.  To  sneer  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  play  the  fool.  SluiK 
Gleek'ing,*  77.  Convivial  merriment;  sport.  Milton, 
Glee'man,  n. ;  pi.  glee'men.   An  itinerant  minstrel;  % 

musician.  Fabyan. 
jGleen,  v.  71.  To  shine  with  heat  or  polish.  Prior. 
JGlee'sqme,  (gle'sum)  a.  Merry;  joyous.   JV.  Browne. 
Gleet,  ti.  [glat^  glaeta,  Icel.]  {Med.)  The  flux  or  a  thin 

humor  from  the  urethra;  a  thin  ichor  running  from  a 

sore. 
Gleet,  v.  Jt,  To  flow,  as  from  a  gleet ;  to  run  slowly 

Chejpie. 
Gleet' y,  c  Ichory;  thinly  sanious.  Wiseman. 
Gl£n,  71.  [^ZeaTiTi,  Gael.]   A  narrow  valley ;  a  dale;  ads 

pression  between  two  hills.  Spenser. 
Gle'ne,  n.  [yXni"]-]  (,^nat.)  The  socket  of  the  eye;  tlie 

pupil  of  the  eye ;  a  socket  or  cavity. 
Gle'noI'd,*  iu  (Anat.)  The  name  of  a  bone  or  part  having 

a  superficial  or  shallow  cavity,  as  the  socket  of  the  shnul 

der-joint.  Scudamore, 
Glew,  (glii)  n.  [fflatenj  L.]  A  viscous  cement.  See  Gluh 
Glew'ER,  n.  Huloet,  See  Gluer. 
Glew'i-n£ss,  TU  Sherwood.  See  Gluetness. 
GLEW'y^  a.  Viscous.  HakewUl.  See  Gluev. 
Gli'a-dine,*  n.  (Chem.)   The  gluten  of  wheat  and  othei 

vegetables.  Francis. 
GlIb,  a.  [XsT'ig.]  Smooth  ;  slippery  ;  voluble.  Shak, 
GlIb,  rt.  A  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  over  the  eyes.  Spew- 

ser. 
GlIb,  V,  a.  To  castrate ;  to  make  smooth  or  glib.  SJiak 
tGLl'B'BER-y,*a.  Smooth-faced.  Marston. 
GlIb'LY,  ad.  In  a  glib  manner^  smoothly ;  volubly 
GlIb'ness,  71.  Smoothness;  slipperiness.  Cliapman 
fGLlcKES,*  n.  pZ.  Ogling  or  leering  looks.  B.  Jonson. 
Glide,  v.  n.  [glidan^  Sax.]  [i.  glided  ;  pp.  oLiDirfa,  glio- 

£D.]   To  flow  gently  and  silently;  to  move  switlly  and 

smoothly  ;  to  slip  ;  to  slide. 
Glide,  n.  Lapse;  act  of  moving  smoothly.  Skak, 
Glid':eb,  71.  He  or  that  which  glides  ;  a  snare. 
GlIff,  71.  [glia^  [cel.j  A  transient  view  ;  a  glimpse.  Brock' 

eU.  [North  of  Eng.] 
fGLiKE,  n.  A  sneer ;  a  scoff;  same  as  gleek. 
GlIm'mer,  v.  n.  [glimmer^  Dan.]  [i.  glimmered  ipp.  glii» 

HERENG,  GLIMMERED.]  To  shiuc  luiutly ;  to  appear  faintly 

to  gleam, 
GlYm'mer,  n.  An  unsteady  gleam  of  light;  fsnnt  splendor 

weak  light. —  (J!tfi7i.)  Muscovy  glass;  a  micaceoui  eartli 
GlIm'Meb-Ing,  n.  Faint  light,  sight,  or  shining. 
Gl1m'mer-(ng,*  p.  a.  Shining  faintly  ;  gleaming. 
GlImpse,  71.  A  weak,  faint  light ;  a  quick,  flashing  light 

a  transient  view,  sight,  or  lustre  ;  a  sli^'^t  view. 
GlImpse,  v.  n.  To  appear  by  glimpstis.  Drayton. 
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GlIst,*  71.  (Min.)   An  argillaceous  ea  .h  ;  mica;  glimmer. 

Crabb, 
GlTs'ten,  (glls'sn)  V.  n.  [gleiasen.  Germ.]  [i.  glistened  j 

vp.  GLISTENING,  GLISTENED.]  T^  sluHe  J  tu  Sparkle  witb 

light ;  to  glitter.  Hammond. 
Clis'tj^r,  w.  71,  [glinsterenf  Teut.]  To  glisten;  to  glitter; 

to  Bhine.  Spenser. 
GlIs't^r,  n.  Lustre;  glitter.  Qreene. 
GlAs'T^R,  n.  (Med.)  Properly  clyster.  See  CLysTEB. 
OLls'T^R-lNa-LY,  a(2.  Drlgbtly;  splendidly.  Sherwood. 
GlIt.  n.  See  Gleet. 
GlIT'TER,  v.  n.    [glittaj  Icel. ;   glitra^  Swed.j  [i.  glit- 


tered ;  pp.  GLITTERING,  GLITTERED.]  To  shine;  to  ex- 
hibit luHtre ;  to  sparkle ;  to  glare  ;  to  be 
striking ;  to  glisten. 


be  specious ;  to  be 


6LlT'TERf7i.  Brilliancy;  specioas  lustre  ;  bright  show, 
IGlTt't^r-^nd,  a.  Shining;  sparkling.  Chaucer. 
GlYt'ter-Ing,  Ti.  Act  of  shining;  lustre  ;  gleam. 
GlIt'ter-Tng,*  a.  Shining;  having  lustre.  Watts. 
GlIt'ter-In»-lv,  flrf.  Radiantly;  with  shining  lustre. 
fGLOAM,  V.  n.  [^2um,  Germ.]  To  be  gloomy  or  glum;  to 

gloom.  Chirton^s  J^Teedle. 
iihOARf  V.  n.  [gloereUf  D.]  To  squint ;  to  stare.    Skinrwr. 

[Locad,  Eng.J 
Gloat,  v-  n.  Xglutta^   Swed.]    {i.  gloated  ;  pp.  gloating, 

GLOATED.]  To  Stare  with  admiration  or  desire  ;  to  gaze. 


Glo'bard,  n.  A  glowworm,  [r.] 
6lo'ba-t:^d,  a.  Formed  in  shape 


.    ,  lape  of  a  globe  ;  globular. 

GlidBE,  n.  [globus^  L,]  A  sphere ;  a  ball ;  a  round  body  ;  a 
body  of  which  every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  the  terraqueous  ball ;  the  earth 
or  world.  —  An  artificial  globe,  a  globe  made  of  metal,  plas- 
ter, paper,  Sec,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  celestial  constellations,  is  delineated,  with  the 
principal  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called  the  terreatrial^  in  the  latterj  the  celestial^  globe. 

IGlobe,  o.  a.  To  conglobate.  Milton, 

Globe '-Am' A-itJtNTH,  n.  A  species  of  amaranth  ;  a  flower. 
MUler. 

Globe'-Dai'^v,  n-  A  flower;  a  kind  of  daisy. 

Globe'-FIsh,  n.  A  kind  of  orbicular  fish. 

Globe'lTke,*  a.  Resembling  a  globe  ;  globular.  Drayton. 

Globe'-Ra-nOn'cv-lCs,  n.  A  plant  and  flower.  Miller. 

Globe'-ThIs'tle,  n.  A  species  of  thistle  ;  echinops.  Mil- 
ler. 

GLP-BOSE',  a.  [globosusj  L.]  Spherical ;  globular.  Milton. 

GLp-B6s'l-Ty,  71.  Sphericity;  sphericalness,  Ray. 

Glo'bovs,  a.  Spherical ;  globular.  Qregory. 

Gl6b'v-LAr,  a.  Being  in  the  form  of^a  globe  or  sphere ; 
round  ;  spherical. 

Gl6b-V-la'rj-^,  71.  [L.ll  (Bo«.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Miller. 

Gl6b'V-l^r-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  g;lubular.  ^sh. 

GLdB'vLE,  7u  A  little  globe  :  —  a  small,  round  particle  ;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

Cl6b'u-l£t,*  n.  Apiobule;  a  globular  particle.  Crabb. 

3l6b'v-lIne,*  71.  A  green  globule  lying  among  the  cells 
of  cellular  tissue  ;  a  vesicular  granule.  ICieser. 

Gl6b'v-loDs,  a.  Round;  globular.  Boyle. 

GLdB'v-LODs-NiSss,*  n.  duality  of  being  globulous.  Buyle. 

^Glo'ev,  a.  Orbicular;  round.  Shenoood. 

Gl6«h'i-date,*  a.  (Bat.)  Covered  with  hairs  which  are 
rigid  and  hooked  at  their  points.  P,  Cyc. 

fGLODE.  The  old  preterit  of  Olide.   Chaucer.  See  Glide. 

Glome,*  v.  (Bot.)  A  roundish  head  of  flowers.  Smart. 

Gl6m'er-ate,  v.  a.  [glomero,  L.]  To  gather  into  a  ball  or 
sphere  :  to  conglomerate.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GL6M.'?B-^TE,*a.  {Bot.)  Formed  into  a  ball  or  round  head. 
Loudon. 

Gl6m-er-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  forming  into  a  ball;  a  body 
formed  into  a  ball ;  conglomeration.  Bacon. 

fGL6M  ER-oDs,  a.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

Gloom,  71,  [o'/u?/!,  Germ.]  Imperfect  darkness  ;  dismalness  ; 
obscurity  ;  defect  of  light;  heaviness  of  mind  ;  sadness; 
melancholy  ;  dejection. 

Gloom,  »  n.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  melancholy ;  to  be  sul- 
len ;  to  look  darkly  or  dismally    Ooldsmith. 

GLddM,  V.  a.  To  fill  with  gloom  or  darkness.  Young. 

GL66M'-5N-AM'9RED,*(-vrd)  a.  Delighted  with  darkness. 
Johnnon. 

Gl66m'i-LV,  ad.  In  a  gloomy  manner;  dismally, 

GL66M'i-N£ss,  71.  Obscurity;  dismalness  ;  melancholy. 

GLddM' V,  a.  Obscure ;  almost  dark  ;  dismal ;  dark  of  com- 
plexion ;  sullen  i  melancholy ;  cloiMy  of  look ;  heavy  of 
heart ;  sad  ;  dejected. 

Glore,  a.  [Myref  Icel.]  Fat ;  plentiful.  Pegge.  [Lanca- 
shire, Eng.] 

Glo'Ri-a  Pa'TRIj*  [L.]  Ascription  of  glory  to  God  the 
Father,  .^sh. 

Glo-RI-a'tiqn,  n.  [glrriatiOy  L.]  Boast ;  triumph.  Bp. 
BJchardaon. 

iGLO'RiED,  ^glo'rjd)  a.  Illustrious;  honorable.  Milton. 
iLO-Ri-FJ-CA'TIpN,  71.  The  nct  of  glorifying  J  elevation  in 
giury.  Taylor. 
Glo'R|-FY,  7J.  a.  [glori/ieOy'L.]   [i.  glorified  ;pp.  glorify- 


ing, oLoriFiED.l  To  make  glorious;  to  exalt  to  glory  It 
heaven  ;  to  pay  honor  or  iisaise  in  worship  ;  tu  praise  ;  ti 
honor;  to  extol. 

Glo-rj-6's^,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants,  so  named  fioir 
the  splendid  appearance  of  its  flowers,  indigenous  in  In 
dia.  P.  Cyc. 

Glo'r|-oDs,  a.  [gloriosus,  L.]  Noble;  illustrious;  exrel 
lent;  renowned;  worthy  of  great  honor ;  having  divm 
attributes,  [f  Boastful;  proud.  Bacon.] 

GLO'Ri-oOs-Ly,  od.  In  a  glorious  manner;  nobly;  splen 
didly. 

GLO'Ri-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  glorious 

Glo'rV,  n.  [gloria,  L.]  Praise  paid  in  adoration ;  splen 
dor;  honor;  praise;  renown;  fame;  magnificence;  Iuh 
tre ;  exaltation;  happiness;  the  felicity  of  heaven. - 
(Painting)  A  circle  of  rays  surrounding  the  heads  o( 
saints,  &.C.,  and  especially  of  our  Savior. 

GLo'rv,  v.  n.  [i.  gloried;  pp.  glorying,  gloried. 1  T 
exult ;  to  vaunt ;  to  boast ;  to  be  proud  of.  Sidney. 

Glo^e,  (gloz)  V.  n.  See  Gloze. 

Glo§'?r,  71.  See  Glosser.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

GL6s8,7t.  [j-Acofftrtt.]  Ascholium;  acomment;  exposition 
An  interpretation  artfully  specious  ;  a  specious  represen 
tation.  —  Superficial  lustre;  a  smooth,  shining  surface 

Gl5SS,  U.  7Z.    [z.  GLOSSED  ;;}p.  glossing,  glossed.]    To  COIP' 

ment ;  to  make  sly  remarks.  Prior. 
Gloss,  v,  a.  To  explain  by  comment:  —  to  palliate  by  sj»e 

cious  representation  :  —  to  embellish  with  superficial  lus 

tre  ;  to  varnish  ;  to  color ;  to  hide. 
GLps-SA'Rj-A.L,  a.  Relating  to  a  glossary. 
GL6s',<^^-RiST,  n.  One  who  writes  a  gloss  or  a  glossary. 
GlGs'sa-rv,  71.  [^lossarium,  L.]  A  dictionary  of  difficult 

words  or  phrases  in  any  language  or  writer;  a  dictionary 

or  vocabulary  of  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 
fGLps-SA'TpR,  71.  A  writer  of  glosses ;  a  commentator . 

glossarist.  Bp.  Barlow. 
GL6as'?R,  7t.  A  scholiast;  a  commentator:  — a  polishei 
Gloss'|-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  glossy  ;  smooth  polish ;  sv 

perficial  lustre. 
fGLOss'jsT,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses;  glossarist.  Milton. 
GLos'sp-CLLE,*  n.    (Med.)  An  extrusion  of  the  tongue 

Crabb. 
Glps-s6g'ra-ph]?r,  71.  A  scholiast;  a  commentator. 
GLos-^p-GRiPH't-cAL,*  a.    Belonging  to  glossograpny 

ScoU. 
GLps-s6G'RA-PHy,  7t.  [^Awffo-a  and  j/pd0w.l  The  writ  ng 

of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  commentaries.  —  (AnaU)  A  de- 
scription of  the  tongue. 
GLds-sp-L5(^'j-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  glossology.  Ec.  Reo 
GLps-s6L'p-aY,*7i.  The  study  of  languages.  Park. 
Gl6s'sv,  a.  Shining  ;  smoothly  polished  ;  specious. 
Gl6t'tal,*  a.  Relating  to  the  glottis.  Ch.  Ob. 
Gl6t'ta-lite,*  71.   (Min.)  A  whitish  vitreous  mine-al. 

Dana. 
GlOt'tjs,  71.  [j^X'.jm's.]  (Anat.)  The  superior  opening  of 

the  larynx  or  windpipe. 
GloOr,  v.  n.  See  Gloab. 

GloOt,  v.  n.  To  pout ;  to  look  sullen.  Milton.  [R.] 
fGLoOT,  V.  a.  To  gaze  ;  to  view  attentively  ;  to  gloal 
Gl6ve,  (pluv)  71.  A  covering  for  the  hand. 
Gl6ve,  (gliiv)  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  glove.  Shak. 
Gl6v'er,  (glTiv'er)  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  gloves 
Gl6v'er-1£SS,*  n.  A  woman  who  makes  gloves.  Aah. 
Gl5v'er'§-StTtch,*  71   (Med.)  A  method  of  sewing  up  a 

wound.  Scott. 
Glow,  (glo)  v.  n.  [i.  glowed  ;  pp.  glowing,  glowed.]  To 

shine  witJi  intense  heat ;  to  exhibit  incandescence ;  to 

burn  ;  to  feel  heat ;  to  feel  passion  of  mind  or  activity  of 

fancy  ;  to  he  animated. 
jGLOW,  (glo)  V.  a.  To  make  hot  so  aa  to  shine.  Shak. 
Glow,  (glo)  n.   Shining  heat;  warmth;  passion;  bright 

ness. 
Gl6^'?R,u.  n.  To  stare.  Brocketl  [Provincial.]  See  Gloar 
GL6w'!NG,*a.  Shining  with  heat;  vivid;  warm;  aright. 
GLOW'fNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  glowing  manner;  brightly. 
Glow'worm,  (glo'wUrm)  n.  An  insect,  or  grub,  remarka 

ble  for  the  light  which  it  emits  during  the  night. 
Gloze,  v.  n,  [i.  glozed  ;  pp.  glozing,  glozed.]   To  flat 

ter  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  gloss. —  To  gloze  over,  to  palliate  by 

specious  exposition ;  to  gloss  over. 
Gloze,  r.  Flattery ;  insinuation.  Shak.  [Gloss.  Sidney.^ 
Gloz'^r,  71.  One  who  glozes ;  a  flatterer. 
Gloz'ing,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  glozes. 
Glv-CI'n^,*  or  GLU'CfNE,*n.  (Chem.)  A  White  earth  oi 

powder  found  in  the  beryl  and  emerald.  P.  Cijc. 
Glv-cIn'j-Cm,*  n.  (Min.)  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth 

glucina.  Brande. 
Glv-cI'NVM,*  or  GL5"cj-tiM,*  CgHsh'e-iini)  n.  Same  ai 

glucinium.  Francis. 
GL0E,  (glu)  n.  [^lu,  Fr.]  A  cement  commonly  made  by 

boiling  some  animal  substance  to  a  jelly  j  a  viscous  f-uU- 

stance. 
Glue,  (glu)  v.  a.  [u  glued  ;-|)p.  gluing,  glued.]  To  wii 

with  glue ;  to  cement ;  to  jom  ;  to  unite. 
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fir.UE  -B6TL-5R,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  glue. 

Glu'er,  n.  One  who  cements  with  glue. 

GlO'ey,  o.  Partaking  of  glue ;  viscous. 

Glu'ey-n£s8,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gluey.  Blount, 

GlC'jsh,  a.  Like  gluej  gluey.  Sherwood. 

GlOm,  a.  Sullen  ;  gloomy  j  dull.  Quardiaju 

tGLOM,  V,  n.  To  look  sour  ;  to  be  sullen.  Chaiteer. 

KIlDm,  n.  Sullenness  of  aspect ;  a  frown.  Skelton. 

Glv-ma'ceous,*  (gly-ma'shys)  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  or 
having  a  glume    P.  Cyc. 

GiiUME,*  (glum)  n.  (Bot)  One  of  the  bracts  of  grasses  j 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  corn  and  grasses  j  the  husk  or 
chaff  of  grain.  P.  Cyc 

JGlDm'my,  a.  Dark  ;  dismal  for  want  of  light.  Knight. 

GlO'mous,*  o.  Having  a  glume,  or  like  a  glume.  Smart. 

GlOt,  v.  a.  jeiLglouiiTi  Fr.]  [i.  glutted;  -pp.  oluttimq, 
gluttedJ  To  swallow;  to  devour;  to  cloy;  to  fill  be- 
yond sumciency;  to  feast  to  satiety;  to  overfill;  to  sa- 
tiate. 

Gx^Gt,  n.  That  which  is  gorged  ;  plenty  even  to  loathing; 
more  than  enough  :  —  any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage  :  — 
a  large  wooden  wedge. 

Clu't:?-^!*,*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  buttocks.  Smart. 

Glu'ten,*  n.  A  Viscid,  elastic  substance,  found  in  wheat 
and  other  grains.  It  is  obtained  by  washing  wheat  flour, 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  placed  under  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and  soluble  matters. 
Brcmde. 

fGLu'Tl-NATE,  V.  a.  [gliLtino^  L.]  To  join  with  glue  ;  to 
glue.  Bailey, 

CiiU-Tj-NA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  joining  with  glue.  Bain 
ley.    [R.] 

fGLu'Tj-NA-TlVE,  fl.  Tenaclous  ;  glutinous. 

fGLU-Ti-wSs'i-Ty,  n.  Glutinousness.  Cotgrave. 

GLU'T]:-noDs,  a.  Partaking  of  gluten  or  glue;  gluey;  vis- 
cous. 

Glu'tj-noDs-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  glutinous. 

GlOt'ton,  Cglut'tn)  71.  [glutoj  L.]  One. who  eats  to  ex- 
cess ;  a  voracious  eater  ;  one  who  takes  any  thing  to  ex- 
cess —  (Zool.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  noted  for  voracity. 

IGlOt'TON,  (glut'tn)  V.  a.  To  glut ;  to  overfill.  Lovelace. 

GlOt'TON-Ish,*  (glut'tn-ish)  a.  Gluttonous.  Sidney. 

GlOt'ton-ize,  (glut'tn-Iz)  w  ti.  To  eat  to  excess.  HaUy- 

lOCll.    [R.] 

GlDt'ton-like,*^.  Resembling  a  glutton ;  greedy.  Coti- 

greve. 
UGlDt'ton  -ODs,  (giat'tn-us)  [glut'tn-Hs,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.;  glut'- 

un-us,  J^.  Ja.J  a.  Given  to  excessive  feeding ;  voracious. 

UGlOt'ton-ods-lv,  ad.  With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 
GLOT'TON-VjCglut'tn-?)  [glut'tn-|,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.i  glHt'- 
un-e,   W.  Jo.]   n.  [eloutonnerU^  Fr.]    Excess  of  eating; 
voracity;  a  habit  of  gormandizing. 

C-Lu'y,  a.  See  Gluet.  Harvey. 

Gl5^'?-rTne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  sweet  substance,  extracted 
from  fatty  substances.  Ore. 

GLY-cEb'i-zTne,*  n.  Same  as  glycyrrhizine.  Francis. 

GLV-CO'nJ-an.  a   Same  as  ^^cojiic.  Crabb.  See  GLycowic. 

GLy-cOw'jc,  o.  [glycomumy  h.]  Applied  to  a  verse  formed 
of  a  spondee,  achoriambus,  and  a  pyrrhic.  Johnson. 

ULi?9-VR-RHl'2j!i,*(gns-e-rI'zgi)  n.(£ti£.)  A  genus  of  exoge- 
nous, herbaceous,  pea-flowered  plants  ;  liquorice.  P.  Cyc. 

irLV-cS'R'RHj-zlNE,*  71.  A  sacchariue  matter  from  liquorice. 
Brande. 

fGi-?N,  (glin)  n,  [Ir.]  A  hollow.  Spenser.  See  Glen. 

Gl^ph,  (glif)  n.  [yXvtpTJ.i  (Arch.)  A  vertically  sunken 
channel ;  a  channel  in  a  Doric  frieze;  a  cavity. 

1Gl1?ph'JC,  (gliPik)  n.  A  picture  or  figure  by  which  a  word 
was  implied;  usually  Aiero^/T/pAic. 

Gl1?ph'o-grAph,*  n.  An  engraved  drawing.  Athen^Eum. 

G-ly-phSg'r^-ph^r,*  71.  One  versed  in  glyphography. 
Palmer. 

Gly-ph5g'ra-PHV)*  «-  [yAii^w  and  ypatltoi.l  Art  or  act  of 
forming  engraved  drawings.  Palmer. 

Gl^p'tic,  n.  The  art  of  carving  on  stone,  gems,  or  other 
hard  substances. 

Gl?p'to-d6w,*  n.  [j'X606)  and  diov^.l  An  extinct  gigan- 
tic quadruped,  belonging  to  the  family  of  armadillos. 
Brande. 

GLi?p-T9-&RApH'ic,  a  Relating  to  glyptography. 

GLyp-TOG-'-RA-PHy,  n.  [yXvTTTos  and  ypdc^'i).]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  art  of  engraving  upon  gems  ;  the  knowledge 
of  engraved  gems. 

OLfP-TQ-THB' CA^*  n.  [yXiJ^a)  and  0i7Kr/.]  A  building  or 
ro6m  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture.  Brande. 

Om?-li'na,*  (m^-li'n?)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Asiatic  plants. 
Wallich.  ' 

Gm£l'IN-ite,*  (mSI'in-It)  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral.  Brews- 
ter. 

^GnXr,  (nUr)  V.  n.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl.  Spenser. 

G»Xr,  (n'ir)  71.  A  knot.  Chaucer.  [Provincial.]  Todd. — 
Often  called  in  the  United  States  gnarl. 

GnXrl,  (narl)  v.  n.  [i.  gnarled  -ypp.  onaklino,  gnabled.] 
To  growl  ;  to  snarl  ;  to  be  cross-grained.  Shafc. 

GnARL'^d,  (nirl'ed)  a.  Knotty  ;  cross-grained.  Skak, 
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GnXr'lv,*  (nar'l?)  a.  Having  knots;  knotty.  RicharOsm 
GnXsh,  (nSlsh)  V.  a.  [i.  gnashed  ]  pp.  gnashing,  gnashed 
To  strike  together,  as  the  teeth  ;  to  clash.  Eeclus. 

GnAsh,  (ndsh)  v.  n.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth  ;  to  ragt 
with  pain  or  anger  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth. 

GnXsh'in&j  (n&sh'ing)  ti.  Collision  of  the  teeth  in  pain. 

GnXt,  (nit)  n.  A  small,  winged,  stingirg  insect,  of  sev 
eral  species  ;  the  culex  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 

GnXt'flo*-?r,  (nat'fl3u-er)  n.  The  bet  flower. 

tGNVTH6N'}C,*  (nHt'Sn'^ik)  a.  Flatttsring ;  deceitful 
Colman. 

tGNA-TH6N'|-c^L,  (nMhon'e-k^l)  a.  Deceitful  in  words 
flattering ;  like  a  parasite.  Bullokar 

fGN^.-THON'l-c^L-Ly,  ad.  Flatteringly.  Cockeram. 

GnXt'lino,*  (n^t'Ung)  lu  A  little  gnat.  Churchill. 

GnXt'snXp-p^r,  (nat'snap-p?r)  n.  A  bird  that  lives  b> 
catching  ^nats.  HaJcejoill. 

GnXt'strain-er,*7i.  One  who  strains  out  gnate ;  one  wht 
places  too  much  importance  on  little  things.  More. 

GhXt'worm,  (nit'wiirm)  n.  The  larva  of  the  gnat 

GnAw,  (nlw)  V.  a,  [i.  gnawed  ;  pp.  gnawing,  gnawed.^ 
To  bite  oflf  by  little  and  little;  to  eat  by  degrees  ;  to  de- 
vour by  slow  corrosion  ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage  j  to  weai 
away  by  biting;  to  fret ;  to  corrode. 

GnAw,  (na.w)  V.  n.  To  exercise  the  teeth.  Sidney, 

GnAw']ER,  (naw'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  gnaws. 

GnIw'ina,*  (naw'ing)  p.  a.  Eating  by  degrees  or  witt 
the  teeth ;  corroding. 

GNEiss,*(nis)  [nls,  Sm,  Wh. ;  nS'js,  K.]  n.  (Min.)  A  strati 
fied,  primary  rock,  composed  of  the  same  materials  a. 
granite,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  a  species  of  gran 
ite  of  lamellar  or  slaty  texture.  P.  Cyc 

GnTb'ble,  (nib'bl)  v.  a.  See  Nibble. 

fGNQpF,  (nof )  Ti.  A  miser;  a  churl.  Chaucer. 

Gnome,  (nom)  ti.  A  being,  or  elemental  spirit,  supposed 
by  the  Cabalists  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Pope. 

OnomEj  (no'me)  [no'me^  Sm. ;  nom,  Todd.]  n,  [>'f oi^jj.]  A 
brief  reflection  or  maxim.  Smart. 

Gn6m'(C,*  (nSm'jk)  a.  Sententious  j  noting  a  class  of  Greek 
poets.  Brande. 

Gn6j>i'i-c/iL,  (nom'^-kjl)  a.  Sententious ;  aphoristical.  [r.] 

Gnom-1-P-met'ri-cal,*  (n5ra-e-9-m6t're-k?l)  a.  (Optics) 
Measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  strata,  &.c.,  by  reflec 
tion.  Smart. 

Gn6m-0-l6<?'JC,  (nSm-fl-iej'jk)  )  a.     Pertaining    to 

GnSm-p-lS^'I-cal,  (n5m-9-l5j'e-k9l)  i     gnoraology.  Ash 

Gnp-m6l'p-<^Y,  (n9-mol'9-je)-n.  [yvuiiri  and  X6yus.]  Atrea- 
tise  on,  or  a  collection  of,  maxims.  Milton. 

Gwo'MpN,  (n6'm9n)  n.  The  hand,  style,  or  pin  of  a  dial :  — 
an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  astronomical  altitudes:  — 
the  space  included  between  the  lines  formed  by  two  sim- 
ilar parallelograms,  of  which  the  smaller  is  inscribed 
within  the  larger^  so  as  to  have  one  angle  in  each  com 
mon  to  both.   Oner. 

Gnp-m6n'ic,  (np-raSn'jk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  gnomon- 

GNp-MdN'i-c-flLL,  (nfl-mon'^-kgil)  \  ics,  or  the  art  of  dial- 
ling. 

GNp-M6N'jca,  (n9-m5n'iks)  n.  pi  [yvoju'JviK^.]  The  art  of 
constructing  dials  ;  dialling.  [Boyle 

Gno'mpn-Ist,*  (no'mpn-ist)  71.  One  versed  in  gnomonica 

Gwo-MpK-dL'p-^V,*  n.  A  treatise  on  dialling.  Maunder, 

Gn6s'tic,  (nSs'tik)  n.  One  of  an  early  sect  of  Christians. 

GnGs'tJc,  (nos'tjk)  a.  Relating  to  the  Gnostics. 

GN6s'Ti-clfjM,  (nos'te-sizm)  n.  The  system  of  the  Gnostics. 

Gnu,*  (nil)  n.  (Zool.)  A  wild  animal  of  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  genus  of  the  antelope,  and  resembling  the  horse 
P.  Cyc 

Go,  V.  n.  [i.  went  ;  pp.  going,  gone.]  To  walk  ;  to  move  ■ 
to  travel ;  to  proceed  ;  to  pass  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  depart 
from,  as  distinguished  from  come. —  To  go  about^to  at- 
tempt :  to  set  one's  self  to.  —  To  go  against^  to  go  aside^ 
to  deviate.  —  To  go  before^  to  precede.  —  To  go  between^ 
to  interpose.  —  To  go  by^  to  pass  away  unnoticed ;  to  ol>- 
serve  as  a  rule. —  To  go  dowjij  to  be  swallowed  ;  to  be 
received.  —  To  go  for^  to  go  in  and  outj  to  do  the  businesi 
of  life.  —  To  go  off^  to  die ;  to  depart ;  to  exptode.  —  Tc 
go  on,  to  make  attack ;  to  proceed.  —  To  go  ooer,  to  re- 
volt;  to  apostatize.  —  To  go  out,lo  be  extinguished.— 
To  go  through^  to  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  si^fier.  —  TV 
ga  Mpffn,  to  take  as  a  principle. 

Go,*7).a.To  do  ;  to  endure  ;  as,  "  to  ^oit."  Booth  [Vulgar.] 

66,*  71.  The  fashion  or  mode  ;  as,  "  quite  the  go-.-  —  a  spn*f 
or  noisy  merriment;  as,  "a  high  go."  BrockttL  [Collu 
quia]  or  vulgar.] 

Goad,  (god)  n.  A  pointed  stick  for  driving  beast? 

Goad,  v.  a.  [i.  goaded;  pp.  goading,  goaded.]  To  prick 
with  a  goad  ;  to  drive ;  to  incite ;  to  stimulate. 

G5al,  (g5l)  71.  [gaule,  Fr.]  The  post  or  mark  set  to  bound 
■a  race ;  the  starting-post ;  the  final  purpose ;  ti  e  end :  — 
sometimes  improperly  used  for  gaol  or  jail. 

GoAM,  V.  a.  See  Gaum. 

GOAR,  (gor)  71.  More  commonly  ^ore.  See  Gore 

fGoAR'iSH,  a.  Patched ;  mean  ;  doggerel.  Beaum  !i  FL 
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35a  r,  (got)  Tu  A  ruminant  animal  of  about  the  size  of  the 

sheep,  having  horns,  and  clothed  with  long  hair. 
SOAT'CHA-FER,  71.  A  kind  of  beetle.  Bailey. 
Goat'fIg,*  71.  The  wild  fig,  or  the  fig-tree  in  its  wild  stale. 

Booth. 
Goat'fIsh,  n   A  fish  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 
GOAT'HgRD,  71.  One  who  tends  goats. 
GOAT'-HORNED,*  (-hbrnd)  a.  Having  the  horns  of  a  goat. 

Dyer. 
GoAT'isH,  a.  Like  a  goat ;  rank  in  smell  j  lustful. 
G5at'Jsh-LV,*  ad.  In  a  goatish  manner.  Booth. 
Goat'jsh-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  goatish.  Booth. 
Goat-m'ar'jq-kkMjIi.  a  plant;  goat's-beard. 
Goat'mYlk-er,  71.  A  kind  of  bird  ;  goatsucker.  Bailey. 
G6at's'-b£ard,  7t.  A  plant  having  long  down  on  its 

seed. 
Goat'-skIn,  n.  The  skin  of  the  goat.  Pope. 
Goat*S-m:(LK,  n.  The  milk  of  the  goat.   Wiseman. 
Goat's'-riJe,  (gots'rS)  n.  A  perennial  plant.  HilL 
GoAT*s'-THORN,  71.  A  plant  or  an  herb. 
Goat'sDck-er,  n.  A  bird  having  a  very  wide  gape. 
Go  at' WEED,*  n.  A  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  eapra- 

ria.  Booth. 
Gob,  ru  [gob,  old  Fr.]  A  small  quantity  j  a  mouthful.  Z.'-E- 

strange,  [Low.] 
G5b'bet,  n.  A  mouthful.  WicUffe.  [r.] 
Gob'bet,  t).  a.  To  swallow.  VEstrange.  [A  low  word.] 
tG6B'BET-L¥,  ad.  In  pieces.  HvloeL 
GoB'BlNft,*  71.  (^Mining)  The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the 

excavations,  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal. 

Brande. 
GdB^BLE,  (g5b'bl)  V.  a.    [i.  csobbled  ;  pp.  cobbling,  gob- 
bled.] To  swallow  in  large  pieces;  to  swallow  hastily. 

Swift. 
GdB'BLE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey. 

Prior. 
G6B'Bl.E,*7i.Noisytalk;  gabble;  noiseof  the  turkey. Forty. 
Gob'ble-gDt,  n.  A  greedy  feeder.  Sherwood.  [Vulgar.] 
G5b'bli;r,  71.  One  that  gobbles ;  the  male  turkey. 
G6b'e-lIn,*  a.  [Fr.j  Relating  to  a  fine  species  of  French 

tapestry.  OmU  Mag. 
Go'be-tween,  71.   An  agent  between  two  parties;  one 

who  stands  between  parties ;  a  neutral. 
«o'Bi-6,*  n,  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 
G6b'let,  7u  Xgobeletj  Fr.]  A  large  drinking  cup  or  bowl, 
G6b'lik,  71.  [gobelin,  Fr.]^  An  evil  spirit;  a  walking  spirit; 

a  frightful  phantom  ;  a  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Spenser. 
Go'By,*  n.  A  fish  ;  the  gogut  or  sea-gudgeon.  Booth. 
Go'-by,  71.  A  passing  by  ;  evasion  ;  artifice  ;  omission. 
Go'-cXrt,  71.  A  machine  in  which  children  learn  to  walk. 

Prior. 
G5d,  71.    [^god.  Sax.,  which  likewise  signifies  good.]  The 

source  of  all  good  ;  the  Supreme  Being :  —  a  false  god ;  an 

idol ;  a  person  or  thing  deified. 
fGSD,  v.a.  To  deify  ;  to  exalt  to  divine  honors.  Shah. 
G6d'child,  71,  A  child  or  person  for  whom  one  became 

sponsor  at  baptism :  —  a  term  of  spiritual  relation. 
God'dAu&h-ter,  (gSd'daw-ter)  n.  A  girl  for  whom  one 

became  sponsor  in  baptism.  iShak. 
G6d'des8,  71^  A  female  divinity.  Shak. 
G6d'dess-like,  a.  Resembling  a  goddess.  SJtak. 
G5b'fX-th;?r,  n.  A  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism. 
G6D'HfiAD,  11.  The  divine  nature;  deity  ;  divinity. 
GdD'LESS,  a.  Living  as  without  God  ;  wicked;  impious. 
GSd'l^ss-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  bein«  godless.  Bp.  Hall. 
GdB'LiKE,  a.  Divine;  resembling  a  divinity  ;  excellent. 
G6d'LJ-ly,  ad.  Righteously  ;  piously  ;  godly.  Wharton,  [r.] 
G6D'LJ-NJ6as,  n.  The  quality  of  being  godly  ;  piety. 
C»6d'L{NG-,  n.  A  little  divinity  or  god.  Dryden. 
G6d'i<Y)  a.    Good  in  the    sight  of  God ;    holy ;   pious ; 

righteous;  religious. 
G5d'L¥j  ad.  Piously  ;  righteously.  Hooker. 
G6d'm6th-3ER,  (-muth-er)  n.  A  woman  who  has  under- 
taken sponsion  in  baptism. 
G6-d6i^n',*  71.  {East  Indian  commerce.)  A  warehouse.  Ham- 

ilton.  —  A  gulp  or  swallow  of  water.  Loudon. 
G6d'-b66n,*  n.  [godron,  Fr.]  {_Ardi.)  An  inverted  fluting, 

beading,  or    cabling;  used  in  various  ornaments  and 

members.  Brandt. 
S6d's£nd,*  71.  An  unexpected  gift  or  acquisition,  Forby. 
56d'shIp,  71.  The  rank  of  a  god  ;  deity ;  divinity.  Prior. 
fGOu'SIB,  7t.  See  Gossip.  Chaucer. 
G6d'sm][th,  71.  A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden. 
G6d'86n,  (-sun)  71.  One  for  whom  another  has  become 

sponsor  in  baptism. 
G6D'^P£N-Ny,  n.  An  old  expression  for  an  earnest-penny. 

Beaum.  fy  FU 
fGdD'WARD,  ad.  Toward  God.  9  Cor. 
G6d'wIt,  71.  A  wading  bird  ;  limosa.  Cowley. 
tG6u'y£Ll>,   )  ad.  [corrupted  from  Ood  shield  or  protect.] 
'CdD'^ YIELD,  \     A  term  of  thanks.  Shak. 
fOy^L,  (gfl'el)  a.  Yellow.  Tusser. 
HS^'en,  J),  from  Oo;  now  gone.  See  Go. 
6£']^B,  n.  One  who  goes  ;  a  runner  ;  a  walker. 


jOo'E-TY,  n,  [yoi^rcta.l  An  invocation  of  evi  ipirlu 
niugic.  HaUywelL  •■ 

jGdFF,  n.  [goffe^  Fr.]  A  foolish  clown  j  ■  gan  e.  Sbp 
Golf. 

tG6F'F|SH,  a.  Foolish  ;  indiscreet.  Chancer. 

IGSg,  71.  Haste  ;  desire  to  go.  Beaum.  S(  Ft.    See  Atioo. 

Go'<j^:iE:T  *  n.  A  fish,  called  also  the  goby  and  sea-gudgeon 
Booth, 

6d(r'a-I.E,  (gSg'gl)  V.  n.  [gagr,  Icel.]  To  strain  or  roll  thf 
eyes.  Sidney. 

Gd&'GrLE,  n. ;  pi.  ctdG^GLEi^.  A  stare ;  a  bold  or  strained 
look. — ^/.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take  (right 
spectacles  to  cure  or  remedy  squinting,  or  to  defend  *Ii« 
eyes  from  dust  or  a  glaring  light. 

Gdo-'GLE,  a.  Staring;  having  full  eyes.  B.  Jonson. 

Gd&^GLED,  (gog'gld)  a.  Prominent;  staring.  Sir  T.  Hu- 
bert. 

G5g-'gle-eyed,  (gog'gl-id)  a.  Having  prominent  or  roU- 
ing  eyes.  Ascham. 

Go'jNG,  n.  Act  of  walking;  procedure;  conduct;  travel- 
ling; the  state  of  the  roads. —  Qoing-on,  or  goings-ojij 
conduct;  proceedings.  Wilberforce.  [Colloquial.] 

GoI'tbed,*  (giil't^rd)  a.  Afflicted  with  goitre;  goitroui 
Med.  Jour. 

GdyTRE,*  (gBI't^r)  [gBi'ter,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  —  In  French 
gw'dtr.]  71.  [Fr.]  A  tumor  on  the  throat ;  the  broncho- 
cele,  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  a  per 
son  afflicted  with  the  goitre.  BMd.  A  French  word,  in  a 
measure  Anglicized. 

Gol'TRoys,*  a.  Partaking  of,  or  afflicted  with,  the  goitra 
MauTider. 

fGoKE,  n.  &.  V.  a.  See  Gowk. 

Go'la,  n.  (Arch.)  The  same  as  cyma.  Addison. 

G6l'a-der,*  or  GdL'DAR,*  71.  (India)  A  storehoue* 
keeper.  Crabb. 

G6li-^N-DAusE',*  n.  (India)  An  artillery  man.  Crabb. 

Gold,  [gold,  J.  Jo.  E.  K.   Sm. :  gold  or  gSld,  W.  P.  F 
gold,  S.]  71,  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  o 
all  the  metals,  and  used  by  all  nations  as  a  standard  of 
value: — money:  —  something    pleasing  or  valuable: 
the  color  of  gold. 

Gold,"*"  a.  Made  of  gold ;  golden.  Shak. 

tGOLD' BEAT-EN,  (-b5-tn)  a.  Gilded.  Pierce  Ploughman. 

Gold'beat-er,  (-bet-er)  n.  One  whose  occupation  it  li 
to  beat  gold  between  skins  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding. 

G6LD'BEAT-]gR'§-SKlN,  (-bgt-?rz-)  71  An  extremely  fine 
membrane,  made  of  the  intestines  <tf  »nimals,  between 
which  goldbeaters  lay  the  leaves  of  their  metal,  while 
they  beat  it 

GoLD'BEAT-fNG,*  71  The  art  or  act  of  beating  gold  into 
thin  leaves.   Ure. 

Gold'boOnd,  a.  Encompassed  with  gold.  Shale. 

Gold'cGp,^  n.  A  species  of  crowsfoot  or  ranunculus 
Jennings. 

Gold'-dDst,*  n.  Ore  or  earth  impregnated  with  gold 
More. 

Gold'en,  (gol'dn)  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  gold;  shining, 
bright;  splendid;  excellent;  valuable;  happy.  —  GoUi 
en  age,  (Mythology  and  Poetry)  the  primeval  age  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  when  mankind  led  the  shep 
herd's  life. 

Gold'en-br£ast-:?d,*  a.  Having  a  yellow  breast.  HilL 

Gold'en-BDg,*  or  Gold'en-Kn6p,*  71,  A  small  and 
pretty  insect    Booth. 

Gold'en-clDBj^^  n.  A  perennial  plant,  bearing  yellow 
flowers.   Farm.  Ency. 

Gold'en-cr£st-:]ed,*  i*.  Having  a  yellow  crest.  Pch 
nant, 

Gold'en-eye,*  (gol'dn-i)  n.  A  species  of  duck.  Pen 
nant. 

Gold'en-Fleece,*  71.  The  fabled  fleece  of  the  ram  thai 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  in  Colchis.  Warburton. 

GoLD'EN-FLoiA'-jeR,*  71.  The  chrysanthemum.  Uamii 
ton. 

Gold'en-hAired,*  (-dn-hdird)  a.  Having  yellow  hail 
Milton. 

Gold'ek-h£ad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  yellow  heid.  ^aw 
kins. 

Gold'en-LDng-wort,*  (-wiirt)  71.  A  plant;  the  wall- 
hawk-weed.  Booth. 

+G6ld'en-lv,  arf.  Delightfully;  splendidly.  Shak 

G5jld'en-NDm'ber,  n.  The  number,  reckoned  from  1 
to  19,  showing  what  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  any  given 
^ear  is. 

GoIjD'en-R5d,  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varirties 
bearing  yellow  flowers. 

Gold'en-ROle,  71.  (Aritk.)  The  Rule  of  Three,  or 
Rule  of  Proportion : — the  rule  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

Gold'en-SXm'phIre,*  n.  A  species  of  elecampane. 
Himitton. 

Gold'en-SXx'I-ItrX^e,  n.  A  plant  of  several  vano. 
ties. 
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aoi.D'EK-wlKGED,*    (-dn-wlngd)    a.     Having    yellc  V 

win^a.  Mltm. 
eoLD'FiNCH,  Tt.  A  singing  bird  with  brilliant  plumage. 
BOLD'FlNi>-ER,   71.  One  who  finds  gold:— a  term  ludi- 
crously applied  to  an  emptier  of  privies.  SwifL 
BOLD'FlN-Nv,*  n.  A  fish  found  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall. CriUtb, 
GoLD'FlsH,*  n.  A  small  beautiful  fish  of  a  yellowish  or 

golden  color.  Hamilton. 
Gold'hXm-meb,  71.  A  kind  of  bird.  Bailey, 
GoLD'-HlLT-?D,  o.  Having  a  golden  hilt. 
GOLD'ING,  n.  A  sort  of  apple.  Bailey. 
Golb'-Lace,*  n.  Lace  or  trimming  made  of  gold-thread. 
GOLD'-LACED,*  (-last)  a.  Adorned  or  laced  with  gold. 

HavikiTig. 
Gold'leaf,  n.  Gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding. 
Gold'i-ess,*  a.  Destitute  of  gold.  Qu.  Rev. 
GOLD'NEY,  (gold'ne)  n.  A  fish,  the  gilthead.  Bailey. 
S6LD'PL£A9-VRE,(-pl6zh-?r)or  Gold  of  Pi.£A§'VKE,n 

A  plant ;  wild  flax.  Bailey. 
Gold'proof,  a.  Not  to  be  seduced  by  gold,    Beamiu  ^ 

FL 
GoLB'SEED,*  71.  A  Bort  of  grass,  called  also  dogstail.  P. 

Cyc 
GoLD'siZE,  Tu  A  glue  of  a  golden  color ;  a  thick,  tenacious 

kind  of  varnish  used  by  gilders. 
Gold'smIth,  71.  One  who  manufactures  articles  in  gold  ; 
a  worker  in  gold  :  —  [also  formerly,  in  England,  a  banker. 
Clare^ldon.^ 
GoLD-THKEAD,*"  71.  Thread  inwrought  with  gold  wire. 

Aah,  —  A  plant  j  the  captin  trifolia.  Bigelow, 
GdLD'¥-l'<^CKS,  n.  A  plant.  B.  Jonson. 
GdLF,  n.  [kolfj  Dutch  and  Sw.l    A  game  played  with  a 
ball  and  a  club   or  bat,  much  practised    in    Scotland, 
Strutt. 
tGdLL,  n,  [yvaXov."^  The  hand,  in  contempt ;  paw.  Sidney. 
Gp-LORE',  n.   [gleire^  Irish,]    Abundance.    [Obsolete  or 

provincial,  Eng.] 
Gp-LO'SH??,*  n.  pU  See  Galoche, 
G6lt,*  71.  See  Ga,ult. 

fGdM.  Tu  A  man.  Pierce  Ploughman^s  Vision. 
fG6M'^N,7u  A  man.  JVhiter. 
Go'M^R-iTE,*  n.  A  follower  of  Francis  Gomar,  a,  Dutch 

Calvinistic  divine.  Brajide. 
Gome,  ti.  The  black  grease  of  a  cart-wheel:  probably  a 

corruption  of  coom.  See  (Joou, 
GQ2S-pmi'a-s1s^*  n.  \_y6ii(pog.]  (Med.)    A  disease  of  the 
teeth  when  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of  the  sockets, 
Brande. 
Gfiai'PHp-LlTE,*  71,  (Min.)  A  conglomerate  rock  of  the 

tertiary  series.  Brongniart. 
a^M-FHo' Sfs,   n.  [ydfiibuKyts.]    (Jlnat.)     A   Bpecles    of 
junction  of  hones,  where  they  are  let  into  each  other 
somewhat  like  pegs  in  a  board. 
O&JV'jyQ'L^,  n.  [gondola,  It.]  A  pleasure  boat,  much  used 
in  Venice  ;  a  small  boat.  Spenser.  —  (£7,  -S,)  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat. 
56N-DP-LIER',  (-I5r)  n.  One  who  rows  a  gondola.  ShcJt. 
Gone,  (gSn  or  giwn)  [gSn,  5.    W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
gSLwn,   fVb.]  p.  from  Oo.  Advanced  ;  ruined  j   undone ; 
departed.  See  Go. 
fGdN'F^I-ON,  i  n.  [gtn^alon  &,  gonfanon,  Pr. ;   gonfaloncj 
tG6N'FA-H6N,  S     It.]   An  ensign  ;  a  standard.  MiUon. 
fGpN-FXL-p-NiER',    m.    A    chief    standard-bearer.    Bp. 

Wren. 
G6Na,  n.  [fA  privyj  a  jakes.  Chaucer.']  —  A  sort  of  Chinese 
brass  drum  or  syraoal,  which,  being  struck  with  a  mal- 
let, produces  a  very  loud  sound. 
SdN'GA,*  71.   An  oriental  plant,  having  an  esculent  root, 

Bryant, 
65Na-'-G5NG,*  iu   A  kind  of  cymbal   made  of  copper 

alloy.  Ure.  —  Another  name  for  gong.    See  Gong. 
05'ni-AT-ite,*   71.  (QeoL)  An  extinct   cephalopod  with 

chambered  spiral  shells.  Brande. 
G6-NI-6m'e-TER.,  n.  [yMviu  and  psTpov.]  An  instrument 
for   measuring   angles,    more    particularly    the    angles 
formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals, 
Go-N|-p-aiET'R|-c^,  a.  Relating  to  goniometry.   Ch^m' 

bers, 
G6-N|-6M'E-TRy,*  7u  The  art  of  measuring  angles,  CraAb. 
GdN-p-PLA'ciAN,*  (gfin-^-pla'sh^n)  ti.  Same  as  gonoplax. 

P.  Cyc. 
G6n'p-plXx,*  n.  [yuvia  and  7r>af,]  A  genus  of  crabs  or 

short-tailed  crustaceans   Brande. 
GdN-pR-RHOS'A,  (g5n-9r-re'si)  ti,  [L.]  (Jifed.)  A  morbid  run- 
ning of  venereal  taint.  Woodward. 
VoOD,  (gud)  a.  [comp.  betterj  superl,  beat.]  That  is  pos-  , 
aessed  of  excellent  qualities  and  devoid  of  bad  ones ; 
that  conduces  to  present  relief,  enjoyment,  or  happiness  ; 
that  gratifies  desire  j  that  encourages  hope ;  not  bad ; 
not  ill :   fit ;  proper ;    wholesome  ;   beneficial ;    useful ; 
ccnrenient;  sound;  complete;  substantial;  moral;  vir- 
tJ9Us;  pious;  benevolent. — In  good  sooth,  really;  seri- 
Oi^ly. — In  good  time,  not  too  fast;   opportunely. —  To 


make  good^  to  keep;  to  maintain;  to  confirm;  to  estAt» 
lish;  to    perform;   to    supply.  —  Good    behavior,    {Law 
conduct  authorized  by  law. 
Good,  (gfld)  n.   That  which  contributes  to  happiness 
benefit ;    advantage ;    the  opposite    to    evil ;    prosper 
ity. 
Good,  (g(id)  ad.  Well;  nut  ill;  not  amiss;  much.  [R.]-* 
For  good  and  ell,  a  colloquial  phrase  for,  entirely  ;  foi 
ever. —  Qood  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  good-looking 
Good,  (gfid)  utterj.  Well !  right! 
fGooD,  (gild)  V.  a.  lo  manure.  Bp.  IMl. 
GOOD'BRE£D-}NGr,  (g&d-)  71.  Polite  mawncrs ;  civility. 
Good's f,  (gud'bi')  "i'«3-  Farewell;  adieu.  —  Qood-by  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  u  contraction  of  good^  or  Qud,  d. 
witii  you;  and  by  others,  by  is  supposed  to  have  the 
meaning  of  way  or  journey.  —  Written  also  good-bye. 
GooD'-cpN-Di"TiQN£D,  (gud'k9n-dwli'untr}  a.  Without 

ill  qualities  or  symptoms.  Sharp. 
Good'-da"y',*  (gud'daO  n.  or  iiiterj.  A  sort  of  salutation  at 
meeting;  a    benediction    or   parting   leave;    farewell 
Draytoiu 
Good'-d£n',  (gad'dgnO  inter/.  A  form  of  wisliing  well ;  3 
contraction   of  goodr-dayen,  the  Saxon  plural  of  day.,  or 
good-even.  [Obsolete  or  provincial,  Eng.j 
GooD-EV'EH-iNG,*(giid-ev'vn-jng)  n.  or  interj.  A  common 

form  of  salutation  or  benedictiuii.  Browit. 
Good'-faced,*  (g&d'fast)  a.  Having  a  good  or  handsome 

face.  Shak, 
Good'-f£l-l6w,  (gud'fel-16)  71,    A  jolly  or  boon  com- 
panion ;  a  pleasant  companion. 
tGoOD'-F£i.-Low,  u.  a.  To  make  jolly.  Feltham. 
GooD'-FtL-Lpw-SHlP,  (gad'fel-lfl-ship)  //.  Merry  or  jolly 

society;  confidential  acquaintance  or  intimacy. 
GoOD'FpR-NfiTH'jKfi,*  (gud'fpr-niith'ingj  a.    Worthless 

Swift. 
Good'-Fri-day,*  (giid'frl-d?)  t*.  The  name  given  to  the 
anniversary  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion,  being  the  third 
day,  or  the  Friday,  before  Easter,  which  is  held  as  a 
solemn  fast  by  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  work 
Prayer-Book. 
GoOD-HO'MpR,  (gfld-yu'mi,ir)  n.  A  cheerful,  placid,  and 

agreeable  temper  of  mind  :  cheerfulness. 
GooD-Hu'MpRED,  (giid-ya'myrd)  a.  Cheerful ;  placid. 
GooD-HU'MpRED-LV,  (gfid-yu^myird-le)  ad.   With  good 

humor. 

Good'jno,  (gQd'ing)  ti.  An  asking  of  alms,  a  custom  in 

some  parts  of  England  with  women,  who  in  return  wi^b 

all  that  is  good,  [Local,  Eng.1 

GoOD-L Ack',*  (gud-lak')  inter}.  Implying  wonder,  Cowper 

fGoOD^jL^ss,  (gud'Ifs)  a.  Without  goods  or  money.  CAa* 

cer. 
tG00D'L(-H00D,  n.  See  Goodlyhead. 
Good'L|-n£ss,  (gad'le-nes)  7i,  Beauty;  grace;  elegance 
Good'-LDck,*  (gfid'luk)  n.  A  fortunate  event;  success 

Sliak. 
GooD'i^y,  (gud^e)  a.  Good-looking;  beautiful;  graceful 

fine. 
fGooD'LY,  (gud'le)  ad.  Excellently,  Spenser. 
JGooD'LV-HfiAD,  (gud'lf-h6d)  n.  Grace ;  goodness.  Spen 

ser. 
Good'maw,  (g&d'm?n)  n.  A  slight  appellation  of  civility ;  a 
rustic  term  of  compliment ;  gafler,   Shak.  —  Now  obsa 
lete,  or  addressed  only  to  people  in  humble  life, 
Good-MXh'ner§,  (gad-man 'nerz)  n.  pi.  Decorum;  po 

liteness. 
Good-morn'jng,*  (gad-)  71.  or  interj.  A  form  of  salutation 
GOOD'-MOR-Rpw,  71.  or  interj.  A  form  of  salutation.  Shak 
Good-nat'vre,  (gud-nat'yur)  n.  Kindness;  mildness. 
Good-nat'vred,  (gud-nat'yyrd)  a.  Habitually  kind;  of 

mild,  placid  temper;  benevolent. 
GooD-NAT'VRED-i*v,  (gud-nat'yyrd-l?)  ad     With   good 

nature. 
Good-nAt'vRED-n£ss,*    (gad-nat'yyrd-nes)    71.     Good 

humor,  TaJfourd, 
Good'ness,  (gad'nes)  n.  The  quality  of  being  good. 
Good'-might',*  (gad'nlf)  n.  &  interj.  A  word  expressinga 
friendly  wish,  on  taking  leave  or  separating  at  night 
Lee. 
Good'-notJI'^,  (gad'nbu)  iiUerj.     Noting  wonder  or  jui^ 

prise.  Dryden. 
GoOD§,  (gadz)  71,  pi.   Movables  in  a  house ;  personal  oi 
movable    estate;    furniture;   chattels;  effects;  wares 
freight;  merchandise;  commodities. 
Good'-S£nse,  (gad's6ns)   ti.  A  correct   discernment;  a 

sound  understanding.  Pope. 
fGoOD'SHlp,  (gfld-)  n.  Favor;  kindness,  Oowcr. 
Good'-speed,  (gud-)  n.  An  old  form  of  wishing  success 
success  itself.    JUiddleton. —  [3  JoAn  10,    written  "God 
speed,"]^ 
Good'-vi^ife,  (gud-)  n.  A  rustic  appellation  for  the  ini» 

tress  of  a  family.  Burton. 
Good-wTel',     (gad-wil')    7*,     Benevolence ;    kindnesa 
heartiness;   good  feeling.  —  (Law)  The  custom  of  ^n| 
trade  or  business. 
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GOOD'-WOM-AN,  (gftd'w<iin-9n)n.  The  mistress  of  a  family 
in  Uie  lower  wa.lks  of  life  ;  good-wife.  Evelyn. 

Good  ¥i  (giid'e)  n.  Good-wife;  good-woman: — a  low 
term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons.  ^eTi^er. 

fGooD  v-sutp,  (gfid'9-)  n.  The  quality  of  a  goody.  Hudi- 
bras, 

Go6?r,*  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian  grain.  Hamilton. 

Odd-Rd6',*  n.  A  spiritual  guide  among  Hindoos.  Hamilton. 

G66s-Xn'i>eb,^*  n.  (Orvith.)  A  large  water-fowl.  P.  Cyc. 

Goose,  n.f  pi.  geese.  A  large,  well  known,  domestic, 
web-footed  water-fowl: — a  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

G66§e'b?r-ry,  71.  A  prickly  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of  many 
varieties. 

G66§e'ber-R¥,*  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  gooseberries. 
Ooldsmitli 

Goo§e'b?r-ry-P66l,  n.  A  compound  made  of  gooseber- 
ries and  cream.  Ouldsmith. 

G66se'-cXp,  n.  A  silly  person.  Seaum.  ^  Fl. 

Goose'-corn,*  n.  A  rush,  called  also  the  moss-ru.i\.  Booth. 

G66sE'-£GG,*n.  The  egg  of  a  goose.  QoldaniWi. 

G66sE'-FOOT,  (-fat)  7u  A  genus  of  plants,  of  many 
species ;  wild  orach. 

G66se'-grXss,  71.  A  plant,  called  also  clivers^  kairiff^  and 
lady^s  bedstraw. 

Goose'nEck,*  n.(JVaut.)  An  iron  hook  fitted  on  the  inner 
end  of  a  boom.  Mar.  Diet. 

Goose'-pie,*  iu  a  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry.  Pope, 

GoosE'-QutLL,  71.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose. 

G66s'E-RY,*  n.  The  qualities  of  a  goose  j  folly.  Milton, 
Place  where  geese  are  kept.  [R.] 

Go'PHER,*  71.  A  little  quadruped,  striped  and  spotted, 
about  the  size  of  a  striped  squirrel,  that  burrows  in  the 
ground,  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  a  tortoise.  Peck. 

g6p'pjsh,  a.  Proud  ;  testy ;  pettish.  Ray.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

G6'R^l.,*7i.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

fGbR'BfiL-LjED,  (-Ijd)  a.  Fat;  big-bellied.  SkaJc 

tGOR'B£L-l.y,  n.  A  big  paunch  or  belly.  Sherwood. 

j-GoRCE,  n.  A  pool  of  water  to  keep  fish  in  ,  a  wear. 

G6r'c6ck,  n.  The  moorcock,  or  red  game  ;  grouse. 

Gor'crow,  (-kr5)  n.  The  carrion  crow.  B.  Jonson. 

GoRD,  n.  An  instrument  of  gaming.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Gor'ui-^it,  a.  Relating  to  Gordius ;  intricate;  difficult. 
—  The  Oordiait  knot  was  a  knot  made  by  Grordius,  king 
of  Phrygia,  in  the  harness  of  his  chariot,  so  intricjite  as 
to  baffle  every  effort  to  untie  it.  It  was  cut  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Gore,  n.  Blood;  blood  clotted  or  congealed.  —  [Mud; 
mire.  Bp.  F^her-I  —  A  narrow  or  triangular  piece  of 
land  ;  a  lone,  triangular  piece  of  cloth.  Lower. 

Gore,  v.  a.  [i.  gored;  pp.  oqrino,  goreo.]  To  stab;  to 
pierce  with  a  horn  or  sharp  point.  Dryden.  —  To  cut  in 
the  formof  a  gore. 

Gore'crow,*  71.  A  carrion  crow  ;  gorcrow.  Booth. 

Gor'fly,*  71.  A  species  of  fly.  Qent.  Mag, 

Gor^-e,  (gorj)  n.  \_gorgey  Fr.]  The  throat;  the  swallow; 
that  which  is  gorged: — a  passage  through  a  mountain, 
-{Arch.)  A  cavetto  or  concave  moulding. — {Fort.)  The 
entrance  of  a  bastion,  or  other  outwork. 

GoR^-EjU.  a.  \i,  ooROED  ;  pp.  gorging,  gorged.]  To  fill 
up  to  the  throat;  to  glut ;  to  satiate  ;  to  swallow. 

60R<j^E,  I).  71.  To  feed.  Milton. 

GbVii^'^Jiy  a.  Having  a. gorge  or  throat.  Shdk. — (Her.)  De- 
noting a  crown  of  a  peculiar  form  about  the  neck  of  a 
lion,  &c. 

fGoR^E'FOL,  n.  A  meal  for  birds. 

GOR'^^EOys,  (gSr'jus)  a.  [gorgias,  old  Fr.]  Finej  splen- 
did; finical;  glittering;  showy;  magnificent. 

GoR'^Eoys-Ly,  (g3r'jus-le)  ad.  Splendidly ;  finely. 

Gob'<^eovs-n£ss,  (gor'jus-nSs)  ti.  Splendor;  show. 

Gor'^^t,  [gor'jet,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  S/a.]  n.  A 
piece  of  armor  to  defend  the  throat;  a  pendent  military 
ornament ;  a  ruff  or  ornament  worn  by  females  ;  a  sur- 
gical instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 

Gor'OQN,  71.  [yupyw.]  pi-  GORGONS.  {Mythology)  Three 
sister  deities  or  monsters,  whose  heads  were  twined 
with  serpents  instead  of  hair,  of  which  the  sight  turned 
beholders  to  stone;  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

GoR^GQN,*  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  gorgon.  Gfray, 

GoR-GO'Nj-AN,  a   Relating  to  or  resembling  the  gorgon. 

Gor'h£n,  71.  The  female  of  the  gorcock. 

G5R'fNG,  71.  Puncture ;  prick  j  a  piercing,  Dryden 

Gor'm^nd,  n.  [gourmand,  Fr.J  A  greedy  eater;  luxurious 
feeder.  Marston. — Often  written  gourmand. 

Gor'Mand,*  a.  Voracious ;  greedy  ;  gluttonous.  Pope, 

fGOR^MA^i'-^R',  n.  A  gormandizer.  HulocU 

Gor'MAND-Tjm,*  n.  Gluttony;  epicurism.  Blaclaoood, 

tGoR'M^ND-lZE,  71.  Voraciousness.  Drayton, 

Gor'MAND-IZE,  V,  n,  [i,  oorhandized  ;  pp.  gormand- 
izing, ooRMANDTZED.]  To  eat  greedily  J  to  feed  raven- 
ously. ShoA, 

Gor'maND-iz-er,  n,  A  voracious  eater.  Cleaveland. 

Gor'r^i<-b£i:.-li]bd,  a.  See  Gorbellied. 

6oRSE,7t.  Furze;  a  thick,  prickly  shrub,  bearing  yellow 
flowers. 


GoR^sy,*  a.  Abounding  in  or  resembling  gurse.  PmnoML 
Go'ry,  a.  Covered  with  clotted  blood  ,  bloody ;  fatal 
GOs'UAWK,  n,  A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 
GS^'ling,  (gSz'Ijng)  71.  A  young  goose;  a  goose  ntt  yrf 

full-grown :  —  a  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 
Gfts'p:?L,  71.  [EvayyiXivv^  Gr. ;  god-speUj  Sax.]    Literallj 

good  tidings;  one  of  the  four  histoiies  of  Christ;  thi 

four  histories  collectively;   evangelic  it  doctrine;  divine 

truth  ;  the  Christian  revelation  ;  divinity  ;  theology. 
G&s'PEL.,*  a.    Relating  to  the  gospel;  evangelic^,    f^ 

Ob.  ' 
fGGs'PEL,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  gospel  tenets.  Shak 
JGds'PEL-LA-Ry,  a.  Theological.  Cloak  in  its  Colors, 
G6s'PEL-LER,  71.  An  evangelist.  Wicliffe.   A  name  of  thr 

followers  of  Wicliffe.  Bp.  Burnet.  He  who  reads  the  gospe 

at  the  altar.  Skelton. 
G6s'p:?L-LIZE,    t;.    «•    [*•    cospellized  ;   pp.    gospelliz 

iNG,  GosPELLizED.]    To  form  accordiug  to  the  gospel 

to  evangelize.  Milton. 
Gos3,  n.  A  kind  of  low  furze ;  gorse.  Skak.  See  Gohse. 
G6s'SA-MER,  71.  [gossipion  or  jrossipiumj  low  L.]  The  dowo 

of  plants  ;  the  white  cobwebs  which  float  about  in  sum 

mer  or  autumn.  Skak. 
Gds's^-M£R-y,    a.     Light ;    flimsy ;   unsubstantial.   Ma- 

thias. 
Gos'sjp,  n.  [fOriginally  a  godfather  or  godmother ;  a  god 

mother;  a  friend  or  neighbor.  Spenser,^  —  A  female  fi« 

tier  :  —  tattle  ;  trifling  talk, 
G6s'siP,  V.  n.  To  chat ;  to  prate ;  to  be  merry.  Shak 
Gos'siP-ER,*  71.  One  who  gossips.  Bunyan. 
Gos'sip-iNG,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  a  gossip. 
G6s'sip-tNG,'*'p.  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  gossip.  Qn 

Rev'. 
Gqs-sIp'i-Dm,*  71.  [Low  L.]  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants :  tl  e 

cotton-plant.  P.  Cyc. 
Gos'siP-LiKE,*  a.  Resembling  gossips.  Shale, 
tG6s'siP-RED,  71.  Compaternity  ;  gossipry.  Davies, 
fGos'sjp-RY,*  71.  Relationship  by  baptismal  rites.  Smmt 
G6s'siP-¥,*  a.  Full  of  gossip  ;  trifling.   OenU  Mag. 
Ggs-SOON',  71.  [gargon,  Fr.]  A  mean  footboy.  Castle  Rai\~ 

rent.  [Ireland.] 
GosT'fNG,  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
G6t,  i.  &p.  from  Oet.  See  Get. 
Goth,  n,  [Qothus,  L.]  One  of  an  ancient  people  of  Scan 

dinavia  that  migrated  southward  ;  a  barbarian. 
G6th'am-jst,  n,  [goth'gim-ist,  K.  Sm. ;  go'th^m-ist,  Wb 

n.  A  wise  man  of  Gotham,  (in  England) :  — a  wiseacre 

a  blunderer.  Bp.  Morton. 
GdXH'ic,  a.    Relating  to  the  Goths;  noting    a  style  of 

architecture  characterized  by  a  pointed  arch:  — rud* 

uncivilized. 
GSth'ic,  7i.  The  Gothic  language.  Bosworth 
GoTH'i-c^L,  a.  Gothic.  Skelton.  See  Gothic, 
G6TH'i-ci§M,  71.   A  Gothic  idiom ;  conformity  to  Gothic 

architecture ;  barbarism. 
G6th'i-cize,  ?j.  a.  To  bring  back  to  barbarism.  Strutt, 
fGo  to',  interj.  Come,  come,  take  the  right  course  ;  to  tha 

purpose :  —  implying  exhortation. 
GSt'ten,  (got'tn)  p.  from  OeL  Got.  [Obsolescent,]    See 

Get. 
|GoOd,  71.  Woad ;  a  plant.  Diet. 
llGoU(?E,  (gSuj  or  g8j)  [g6j,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  i  giJ^, 

P.  Wb.]  71.  [Fr.]  A  scooping  chisel,  or  a  chisel  having  ■ 

round  edge. 
IIGoO^-E,   or  Gdu^E,   V.    a.    \i.    gouged  ;    pp.    qougiwo, 

GOUGED.]  To  scoop  out  as  with  a  gouge  :  — to  force  out 

the  eye  of  an  antagonist  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 
DGoO^'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  scooping  out  with  a  gouge  :  — 

the  act  of  scooping  out  the  eye  with  the  thumb,  a  barba- 
rous practice  in  some  parts  of  America.  Kendall. 
jGou'jEER^,  71.  [gouge^  Fr.]  The  venereal  disease.   Shak 
Gou'land,  n.  A  flower.  B.  Jonson, 
Gou-lXrd',  (go-iard')  n.  An  extract  or  sugar  of  lead,  used 

for  inflammations,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Goulard'i 

extract. 
G6ULE,*  71.  A  fnbled  dwarfish  fairy.   Arab.  JVigkts.  Set 

Ghoul. 
||GoURD,  (gord  or  g8rd)  [g8rd,  S.  P,  J.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  gord  wr 

g8rd,  W.  F.;  gord,  Sm,   Wb.]  n.  [gourde,  Fr.J  A  plant 

of  which  the  fruit  of  some  is  shaped  like  a  bottle  ;  a  bottle 

—  [gourty  old  Fr.]  An  instrument  of  gaming. 
||Gour'dj-n£ss,  (gor'de-nes)  n,    A  swelling  in  a  horse' 

leg.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
IIGoord'-Worm,*  71.  A  worm  that  infests  the  liver  of  sheep 

called  also  thefiuke-worm.  Booth. 
HG5ur'd¥,*  a.  Relating  to  the  gourd  or  gourdiness.  Booth 
QdUR'MAND,  (gSr'mand)  n.    [Fr.]   A  glutton;  a  greed] 

feeder  ;  an  epicure.  Bp,  Hall.  See  Gobuand- 
G6ur'MAN-DIZE,  w.  71.  Cockeram,  See  Gormandize. 
fGouR'MAN-DlZE,  71.  Gluttony;  voraciousness.  Spemer, 
GoiJR'NipT,  (giir'net)  n.  A  fish.  See  Gurnet. 
G^0T,7^  [goutte,  Fr.]  {Med,)  The  arthritis  ;  an  inflammatini 

of  the  fibrous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints ;  a  painfti 

disease,  common  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  eu 
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pecially luxurious  livers;  a  disease  atu.ided  with  great 
pain — [ffuttajU]  A  drop.  Skak. 

^.Y^'^y  (m)  «•  [Fr  ]  A  taste  ;  relish.  JToodward. 

BoOt'j-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  gouty. 

BoOt'-swollen,  (-swoln)  a.  Inflamed  with  the  gout. 

boOT'wEED,*  71.  A  plant,  called  also  the  achty-weed  and 
herb-gerhard.  Booth. 

GoQt'wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  An  herb  reputed  good  for  the 
gout  J  goutweed. 

GoOt'y,  a.  Relating  to  the  gout ;  partaking  of  the  gout  j 
diseased  with  the  gout.  [Boggy  ;  as,  "  gov-ty  land."] 

fGovE,  n.  A  mow  ;  a  rick  for  hay.  Tuaser. 

♦Gove,  ».  n.  To  mow;  to  put  in  a  gove,  rick,  or  mow. 
Tusaer. 

Gftv'ERN,  (guv'ern)  ».  a.  [gou-oemery  Fr.]  [i.  ooveiined  ; 
pp.  GOVERNING,  oovBRNED.]  To  Hile  as  a  chlof  magis- 
trate ;  to  regulate  j  to  influence  ;  to  direct ;  to  manage  ;  to 
restrain.  —  \Gra7ii.)  To  aifuct,  so  as  to  determine  a  case, 
mood,  &.C. 

G6v'ern,  v.  n.  To  exercise  authority  or  control. 

Gov'?RN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  governed  ;  subject  to 
rule. 

G5v'ern-^-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  governable.  Ash- 

Gov'ER-N^NCE,n.  Government;  rule;  control. 

Gov'^r-nXht,  71.  A  governess,  SeeGovERNAWTE. 

G6v-?r-nXnte',  [go-ver-naint',  JV.  Ja. ;  guv'er-nSnt,  P.  J. 
fVb.;  giiv-er-nant',  E.  Sm  ;  go-ver-nannt'',  S. ;  go-ver- 
n'lnt',  F.  jr.]  71.  Igouvernante^  Fr.]  A  woman  or  lady 
who  has  the  care  of  young  ladies  ;  a  governess. 

G6v'?r-nEss,  (guv'er-nSs)  n,  [gouvemesscy  Fr.]  A  female 
governor;. a  tutoress;  a  woman  wlio  lias  the  care  of 
young  ladies. 

G&v'ERN-lNG,*p.  a.  Ruling;  directing;  managing. 

G6v'?RN-M£NT,(guv'ern-mSnt)  n.  Igouvemement,  Fr.]  The 
ac.  of  governing;  the  body  of  fundamental  laws  of  a 
state  ;  the  body  of  persons  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  executive  power  of  a  country ;  direction  ;  power  or 
authority  which  rules  a  community  ;  administration  ;  rule; 
management.  —  (Qrajiu)  The  power  of  one  word  in  de- 
termining the  case,  mood,  &c.,  of  another. 

G6v-ern-MJ£nt'^l,*  a.  Relating  to  government.  BelsJtam. 
—  A  modem  word,  sometimes  used,  and  yet  censured, 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  characterized  by  the 
Eclectic  Review  as  "  an  execrable  barbarism." 

G6v'ebn-or,  (guv'ern-ur)  n.  [^ouvemeury  Fr.]  One  who 
governs  ;  a  ruler;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority in  a  state :  —  a  contrivance  or  instrument  for  reg- 
ulating the  motion  of  machines. 

G6v'^RN-QR-(JtEN'?R-AL,*  7U  A  govemor  who  has  under 
him  subordinate  or  deputy  governors.  Qu.  Reo. 

G5v'?RN-pR-SHlP,*  71.  The  office  of  governor.  Month.  Rev. 

GotX^d,  71.  A  gaud  ;  a  toy.  [North  of  England.] 

GotVk,  n.  A  foolish  fellow :  —  a  cuckoo..  See  Jawk, 

tGo^K,  V.  a.  To  stupefy.  B.  Jonson, 

tGo-*L',  V.  n.  [goelaj  Icel,]  To  howl.   Wicliffe. 

Goi^N,  n.  [^gonna^  It.]  A  woman's  long,  upper  garment ;  a 
ong^  loose  garment  of  men  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  divinity,  medicine,  or  law  ;  the  dress  of  peace. 

GbiR^NED,  (gyfind)  a.  Dressed  in  a  gown.  Spetiser. 

Sblfl^N'jST,*  71.  A  gownman.  Warner,  [r.] 

Gb*N'MAN,  n.  ,*  pU  &o*N'MEN.  A  divinc,  lawyer,  pro- 
ftdsor,  or  student,  wearing  a  gown ;  now  often  called 
govmsman.  Rowe. 

GoVV'N^'M.fl.N,  n.  Now  often  used  for  gownman,  especially 
at  Oxford  in  England.  Todd. 

Go^'rie,*b.  (CoticA.)  a  shell  ^  cypriea;  cowry.  PcTiTiaTif. 

GOTiV'T,*  or  Go'-oOt,*  71.  {Engineering)  A  sluice  used  in 
embankments  against  the  sea  for  letting  out  water.  Fran- 
cis. 

Gdz'ZARD,  n.  la  corruption  of  gooselterdJ]  One  who  at- 
tends geese.  Mavone.    A  fool.  Pegge. 

GbXb,  71.  A  vessel  of  two  or  three  masts,  peculiar  to  Mala- 
bar. 

QrXb,*  V.  a.  Sen,  \i.  osabbed  jjrp.  orabbino,  orarreo.]  To 
seize  or  attempt  to  seize  with  violence  ;  to  gripe  or  bite 
suddenly.  Jamieson.  [Colloquial  and  vulgnr.J 

^rXb'ble,  (grab'bl)  v.  n.  To  grope ;  to  sprawl ;  to  grub 
up;  to  feel  for  bodies  or  things  in  the  dark;  to  grapple. 
Jirbuthnott  [Local.] 

Jrace,  n,  [gratia^  L. ;  grace^  Fr.]  The  favor  and  love  of 
God  towards  any  person  ;  unmerited  favor  ;  kindness  ;  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  heart ;  distinctively,  divine  in- 
fluence i  the  effect  of  divine  influence  ;  virtue  ;  goodness ; 
pardon  ;  mercy  ;  privilege  ;  natural  excellence  ;  embel- 
lishment ;  recommendation  ;  beauty  ;  ornament ;  flower  ; 
highest  perfection:  —  the  title  of  a  duke  or  archbishop, 
formerly  of  the  king  : — a  short  prayer  said  before  and  af- 
ter meat.  —  {^FineArt?)  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of 
form  and  attitude,  combined.  —  Daysof  grace,  (Com.)  cer- 
tain days  (commonly  three  in  number)  that  a  bill  may  re- 
main unpaid  beyond  the  time  named  in  it.  See  Graces. 

Grace,  v.  a.  [i.  graced  ;  pp.  gracing,  oraced.]  To  adorn  ; 
to  dignify  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  supply  with  grace. 

ORACE'-C0P,n.  Thecuporhealth  drunk  aflergrace.  Prior, 


fGRACED,  (grast)  n.  Graceful;  virtucas    chaste    SAofc. 

Grace^ful,  a.  Beautiful  with  dignity ;  elegant;  camalf 

Grace'fOl-ly,  ad.  Elegantly;  with  pleasing  dignity. 

6race'f0l-neS3,  n.  Elegance  ;  dignity  with  lieauty 

Grace'l:^ss,  a.  Void  of  grace  ;  wicked  ^  abandonea. 

Grace'less-lv,  ad.  Without  grace  or  elegancL;. 

Grace'less-nEss,  71.  Want  of  grace  ;  profligacy.  Todd. 

Gra'ce^jTi.  pi.  (Myth.)  Three  sister  goddi;ss(-;s,  EuphroA 
yne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  attendants  on  Venus,  and  sup 
posed  to  bestow  beauty.  —  (Mus.)  Ornamental  nutes  at 
tached  to  the  principal  ones.  —  A  game  fur  girls.  —  Pa 
vorable  disposition,  or  friendship  ;  as,  "  goud  graces.''* 

tGRA9'jLE,  (grSs'il)  a.  [gracilis.^  L.]  Slender  ;  small.  BaV 
ley, 

IGrX^'j-lEwt,  (gra.s'§-lent)  a.  [gracUentus,  L.]  Lean.  Pai- 
ley. 

fGRA-cTij'i-TY,  71.  [graeilitasy  L.]  Slenderness ;  leanness 
Cockeram, 

Gra'ciovs,  (gra'shus)  a.  [graeieux,  Fr.]  Possessed  o 
grace  ;  bestowing  ^race  ;  benignant ,  merciful ;  benevo- 
lent ;  favorable  ;  kind  ;  acceptable  ;  virtuous. 

Gra'ciovs-L¥,  (gra'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  gracious  manner. 

Gra'ciovs-nEss,  (gra'shua-nes)  n.  Mercifulness ;  kind 
condescension  ;  possession  of  grace. 

GrXc'kle,*  n.  A  European  bird;  grakle.  Brande. 

Gra-da'tiqn,  n.  [gradation,  Fr.]  Regular  progress  from 
one  degree  to  another  ;  regular  advance,  step  by  step ;  on« 
step  in  a  series  ;  a  gradual  blending ;  order  ;  series  ;  reg 
ular  process  of  argument. 

Gra-da'tiqw-al,*  a.  Having  gradations ;  gradual.  Laiih 
rence. 

Gra-da'tiqned,*  (-shund)  a.  Formed  with  gradations. 
Amu  Reg. 

GrXd'a-tq-ry,  71.  [gradus,  L.]  Steps  from  the  cloisters  lnt« 
the  church.  Ainsworih. 

fGRXD'A-TQ-Ry,  a.  Proceeding  step  by  step.  Seward. 

Grade,  n.  [ffradust  L. ;  grade,  Fr.]  Rank  ;  degree  ;  step 
Southey, — The  rise  and  descent  of  a  railroad,  when 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  or  superstructure 
Tamier.  g;^  Qrade,  though  a  word  of  modern  intro 
duction,  ia    now  sanctioned  by  good  writers.  Qm.  Rev 

Grade,*  v.  a.  [i.  graded  ipp.  oradlkg,  graded.]  To  level 
and  prepare  ground  for  placing  the  rails  on  a  railroad. 
Baldwin. 

Gra'di-Ent,  a.  [gradiensy  Jj.]  Walking;  moving  by  steps. 
Wiildns.  Ascending  or  descending  in  a  certain  proportion, 
as  a  railroad. 

Gra'di-£nt,*  n.  The  proportionate  ascent  or  descent  o, 
the  several  planes  on  a  railroad  ;  clivity.  Tanner. 

IJGrXd'v  AL,  Cgi^'i'y9-&1)  [grSd'u-^I.S.  y.  iC.  F.Jiz.;  grSidM- 
ill  or  gi^d'jui-jl,  Wt]  a.  \graduely  Fr.]  Proceeding  by  da- 
grees ;  advancing  step  by  step. 

|jGRXD'y-.^li,  71.  An  order  of  steps ;  a  grail ;  an  ancient  book 
of  hymns  or  prayers.  See  Grail. 

jjfGRXD-V-XL'i-TV,  n.  Regular  progression.  Browne. 

]|GrXd'v-^l-LV»  f^-  By  degrees  ;  in  regular  progression. 

GrXd'v-ate,  (gr5d'yii-5t)  7).  o.  [grarfjier,  Fr.]  [i.  graduat 
ED ;  pp.  GRADUATING,  GRADUATED.]  To  mark  with  dfr 
greea;  to  divide  into  degrees;  to  dignify  by  an  academt 
cal  degree  or 'diploma. 

GrXd'v-ate,  V,  n.  To  take  a  degree  ;  to  become  a  gradu 
ate ;  to  proceed  regularly,  or  by  degrees.  Qilpin 

GrXd'v-.{^te,  n.  A  man  dignifled  with  an  academical  do 
gree. 

GrXd'v-at-^d,*  p.  a.  Having  a  degree  conferred ;  In 
creased  by  regular  gradations.  Brande. 

GrXd'v-ate-shIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  gratluate.  Milton. 

GrXd-V-a'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  graduating  ;  state  of  hein| 
graduated ;  act  of  conferring  degrees ;  regular  progrei^- 
sion. 

GrXd'v-A-TPR,*  n.  One  who  graduates;  a  contrivance 
for  accelerating  spontaneous  evaporation.  Brande 

OAA'Di^Sy*  n.  [L.]  A  prosodial  dictionary.  Crabb. 

GrXff,  71.  A  ditch  ;  a  moat.  Clarendon, 

fGRiFF,  n.  &  V.  a.  Now  superseded  by  graft 

GrXf'f:ier,*  n.  [greffiery  Fr.]  (Law)  A  notary  or  scrivenee 
Bouvier. 

GrXft,  n.  A  small  shoot  inserted  into  another  tree  ;  a  scion 

GrXft,  u,  a.  [L  grafted;  pp.  grafting,  grafted.]  T« 
insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of  an- 
other ;  to  insert  into  another  place  or  body  ;  to  impregnate 
with  an  adscititious  branch  ;  to  join  so  as  to  receive  sup- 
port from  another  thing. 

GrXft,  v.  n.  To  practise  insertion  or  grafting.  Bacon. 

GrXft'ed,*  p.  a.  Inserted  ir  the  manner  of  a  graft 

GrXft'er,  71.  One  who  grafts. 

GilXft'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  inserting  the  scion  of  one  tre« 
into  the  stock  of  another.  Holland. 

jGrail,  n.[grC'le,  Fr.]  Small  particles  of  any  kind.  Spenser 

Grail,  ti.  [gradualey  gradale,  low  L.]  A  book  of  hymni 
and  prayers  of  the  Roman  church.  fVarton. 

Grain,  ti.  [graine,  Fr. ;  granum,  L.]  A  single  seed,  afi  of 
corn  ;  corn  collectively  ;  all  kinds  of  corn ;  —  a  seed  ;  a  mi- 
nute particle : — any  single  body :  — the  smallest  weigh  (,  of 
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/Mch,  in  physic,  20  make  a  scruple,  and  In  Troy  weipht 
i4  make  a  pennyweight:  —  the  direction  of  the  fibres  or 
component  particles  of  wood  or  other  substance ;  consti- 
tution of  a  substance  :  —dye  or  atain  throughout  the  tex- 
ture :  —  temper;  disposition  j  heart ;  the  bottom :  — the  form 
of  the  surface  with  regard  to  roughness  and  smoothness. 

KSratn,  v.  n.  To  yield  fruit.  Gower. 

Grain,  or  Grane,  v.  n.  To  groan.  [Local  —  Yorkshire  di- 
alect.] 

Grain,'*  v.  a.  \i.  grained  ;  pp.  oRAiNtivG,  grained.]  To 
form  with  grains ;  to  imitate  fancy  woods  and  marbles 
by  means  of  water  and  oil  colors.   Frauds* 

tGRAIN'A<j^E,*  n.  (Law)  An  ancient  duty  in  London,  con- 
sisting of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported,  vrahb. 

Grained,  (grand)  a.  Having  grains ;  rough ;  dyed  in  grain. 

Grain'er,*7i.  a  mixture  of  pigeon's  dung  and  water,  used 
in  tanning.  Francis. 

Grain'ing,  n.  Indentation  ;  a  fish  resembling  the  dace. 

Grain^,  (granz)  tt.  pi.  The  husks  of  malt  after  brewing.  — 
QrAins  of  Paradise^  the  seeds  of  amomum,  spice,  or  pep- 
per, from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Grain'stAff,?!.  Aquarter-staffwith  small  lines  at  the  end 
called  grains. 

Grain'v,  a.  Having  grains  ;  full  of  grains  or  kernels. 

fGRAlTH,  Vra.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready.  Chaucer. 

Graith,  71.  Furniture  ;  goods  ;  riches.  [North  of  England.] 

GuiK'LE,*  (gi^k'kl)  n.  A  bird.  Crabb.    See  Gbackle. 

OuXl'zjEj*  n.  pi.  (Omitk.)  A  genus  of  birds  that  wade  in 
the  watery  called  also  grallatores  and  waders.  Ed,  Ency* 

GrXij-la-to're^,*  n.  pi.  (Omith.)  An  order  of  birds  liv- 
ing partly  on  land  and  partly  in  water.  P.  Cyc. 

GrAl-la-to'ri-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  grallatores  j  wad- 
ing in  water.  P.  Cyc 

GrXl'lic,*  a.  Having  long  legs  j  stilted.  P.  Cyc. 

fGRAM,  n.  Anger.  —  v.  a.  To  make  angry.  —  a.  Angry. 
Chaucer. 

GrXm,*  n,  [gramme,  Fr.]  The  unity  of  the  French  system 
of  weights,  nearly  equal  to  15§  grains  troy.  Brande. 

GrXm,*  n.  A  sort  of  grain  raised  in  Bengal  for  horses,  &c. 
Malcom. 

fGRA-MER-'cy,  interj.  Many  thanks. —  [grand  merci,  Fr.] 
An  obsolete  expression  of  obligation.  Spenser. 

ORXJUf f-NA,*  n.pl.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  grasses.  Crahh  See 
Graminace.e. 

OrXm-i-jva'  CE~jEj*  n.  pi.  (Sot.)  The  grasses.  P.  Cyc, 

Gra-mIn'e-al,*  a.  Grassy  ;  gramineous.  Ash. 

Gra-mIn'e-oDs,  a.  [grayiLineuSf  L.]  Relating  to  grass ; 
grassy. 

Oma-mIn'i-jE,*  tu  pi.  (BoL)  The  grasses.  R.  Broum.  See 
Graminace£.  [der, 

Gra-mIn-j-fo'lj-oOs,*  a.  Having  leaves  like  grass.  Maun- 

GrXm-j-nJv'p-roDs,  a.  Feeding  on  grass;  grass-eating. 

GrAm'mar,  n.  [grammaire^  Fr. ;  gramniatiea,  L.]  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  laws  which  regulate  language  ; 
the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  correctly ;  the 
art  which  teaches  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other ; 
propriety  or  justness  of  speech  ;  a.  book  of  grammatical 
principles. 

fGRXM'MAR,  V.  n.  To  discourse  grammatically.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Gram-ma'ri-^n,  n.  [grammairien,  Fr.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  grammar. 

Gr^m-ma'ri-an-Ism,*  n.  The  principles  or  use  of  grammar. 
Ch.  Ob.  [Rj 

GRXwi'MAR-SjEHOdti,  (gi^m'mfir-skSI)  n.  A  school  in 
which  the  learned  languages  are  grammatically  taught. 
Locke. 

Gram-mXt'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  grammar ;  grammatical. 

Gram-mXt'i-c^l,  a.  [grammatical,  Fr.J  Belonging  to  or 
accordant  with  grammar. 

GRAM-MXT^f-c^ii-Ly,  ad.   In  accordance  with  grammar. 

ORAM-MlT'f-cls-TJSRjiu  [L.]  A  verbal  pedant.  Sir  W. 
Petty. 

IGram-mXt-j-ca'tion,  n.  Rule  of  grammar.  Dalgamo. 

Graih-mXt'i-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  grammatical.  Johnson. 

fGRAM-MXT'i-ciZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  grammarian,  Bp. 
Ward. 

GrXm'm^-tIst,  It.  A  low  grammarian.  H.  Tooke. 

GrXm'mite,*  n.  (Min.)  Tabular  spar.  Dana. 

GrXm'ple,  n.  [grampelle,  Fr.]  A  crab-iish.  Cotgrave. 

GrXm'PVS,  n.  A  fish  or  cetaceous  animal  of  the  whale  kind. 

GRXn-^-'DlER'^n.  See  Grenadier. 

GrXn-A-dIl'l^,*  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  passion- 
flower, which  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  mucli  esteemed.  P.  Cyc 

GR^-na'do,  or  Gra-nXde',  n.  See  Grenade. 

GrXn'AM,7i.  See  Grandam. 

GrXn'a-RY,  fgran'?-r?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  gra'n^re, 
P.  Ja,]  n.  Igranarium,  L.]  A  place  where  grain  or  com 
is  stored. 

GrXn'ate,  n.  [granum,  L.]  (Min.)  See  Granite,  and 
Garnet. 

GRXN'.fliT-iTE,*  iu  (Jtfm.)  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Crabb. 

GRXXDja.  [grandiSj'L.'}  Great ;  illustrious  ;  high  in  power  ; 
§plendid ;  magnificent;  principal;  chief;  eminent;  ma- 


jestic ;  august ;  stately ;  elevated  ;  noble  ;  sublime :  lof 
ty.  —  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  something  as  ut  imr' 
dignity  or  importance  than  other  things  of  the  iaiii« 
name;  as,  "  ^rand^jury  ;"  "^arwl  larceny."— It  is  ate* 
used  as  comprehensive  in  relationship,  implying  at'  .id- 
ditional  link  or  generation,  when  compounded  with  /*• 
tlter^  son,  &c. ;  as,  ^^grandfather,"  "  grandwii,"  &c. 

GrXn'd^m,  n.  [grajid  and  dam,  or  dame.]  Grandmother  ;  a* 
old,  withered  woman. 

GrXnd'child,  71.  The  son  or  daughter  of  a  son  or  daugb 
ter. 

GrXnd'dXugh-ter,  (gittnd'daw-ter)  n.  The  daughter  o 
a  son  or  daughter 

GrXn-dee',  n.  [grand,  Fr.]  A  man  of  great  rank,  powef 
or  dignity;  the  highest  title  of  Spanish  nobility. 

GrXn-dee'shIp,  n.  The  rank  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

GrXn'deuR,  (grand'yyr)  [gi^nd'yur,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  gr^n'Jt.ii 
fF.;  gr^ind'jyr,  S.;  gran'dur, ./.  F.  E.]  n.  [Fr.]  State  o 
being  grand  ;  atateliness  ;  state  ;  splendor  ;  magnificence 
greatness,  as  opposed  to  minuteness ,-  elevation  of  sentl 
ment,  language,  or  mien. 

fGRAN-DiSv'l-Ty,  n.  [grandamts^  h.]  Great  age ;  length  of 
life.  QlanviUe, 

■fGRAN-DE'voySj  a.  Longlived;  of  great  age.  Bailey, 

GrXnd'fX-ther,  n.  A  father's  or  mother's  father. 

fGRAN-DlF'jc,  o.  [grandis  and  facia,  L.]  Making  great 
Bailey. 

Gran-d1l'p-qu6nce,  (gr^tn-dll'^-kwens)  n.  [grandis  anA 
loquor,  L.]  High,  lofty  language.  More. 

GRAN-DlL'p-Qu£NT,*a.  Usinglofty  or  great  words.  BUnmL 

Gran-dIl'p-quoOs,  a.  [grandiloquus,  L.]  Using  lofty 
words ;  grandiloquent.    Coekeram. 

fGRXN'Df-NoOs,  a.  [grando,  L.}  Full  of  hail.  Bailey. 

JGRXND'j-Ty,  n.  [grandis,  L.]  Greatness  ;  grandeur.  CotM' 
den. 

GrXnd'-Ju-rqr,*  n.  (Law)  One  of  a  grand  jury.  Tomtins. 

GrXnd'-Ju-ry,*  n.  (Law)  A  body  of  men,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  19,  nor  more  than  23,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consider  all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to  the  court, 
and  return  them  as  true  bills,  or  throw  them  out.  Bouvier. 

GrXnd'ly,  ad.  In  a  grand  manner  ;  loftily. 

GrXnd-mam-ma',*  n.  A  grandmother.  Cowper. 

GRXND'M6TH-?R,(grSind'math-er)  n.  The  mother  of  one*i 
father  or  mother. 

GRXND'M5TH-?R-iiy,*  a.  Like  a  grandmottier.  Jewsbury 

GRXND'N£pH-EW,*(-nfiv'vu)n.  The  grandson  of  a  brother 
or  sister.  Booth. 

GrAnd'ness,  iu  Greatness.  TVbllastoTu  [R.] 

GrXnd'niece,*  n.  The  granddaughter  of  a  brother  or  sis 
ter.  Booth. 

GrXnd'-Re-lief,*  n.  High  relief  in  sculpture.  Hold*' 
worth. 

GrXnd-Seign'IQB,*  (-sSn'yur)  m.  The  Turkish  sultan. 
Clarke. 

GrXnd'sire,  71.  [^an^  and  ^e.]  Grandfather;  an  ances- 
tor. Shak. 

GRXND'sdN,  n.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

GrXnd'-VTc-*R,*  n.  A  French  ecclcBiastic.  WUliavut 

GrXnd'-V1z'i?r,=^  (vSz'yer)  n.  The  cliief  vizier  ;  the  offi- 
cer of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Montagus 
See  ViziEB. 

Grane,  v.  n.  To  groan.  See  Grain.   [Local,  Yorkshire.} 

Gran(j^e,  (granj)  tu  [grange,  Fr.]  A  farm ;  generally,  a 
farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from  neighbors: — n 
granary.  Milton. 

Gra-n1f'?r-oDs,*  fl.  Bearing  grains  or  kernels.  Blount. 

GrXn'i-form,*  fl.  Formed  like  the  grains  of  corn.  Loudon>. 

GRAN'iTE,(gran'it)  n.  [^OTiit,  Fr.]  (Min.)  A  hard  and  du- 
rable rock  or  stone,  excellent  for  building.  It  is  a  crystal 
line  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  other  minerals.  It  is  allied  to  gneit 
and  sienite.  See  Sienitb. 

Gra-nIt'jc,*  a.  Relatingto,  or  consisting  of,  granite.  Buck 
land. 

Gra-nIt'i-c^l,  fl.  Consisting  of  granite  ;  granitic 

GrXn'j-toId,*  a.  Resembling  granite.  Boose. 

Gra-nIv'9-roDs,  a,  [granum  and  voro,  L.]  Eating  gram 
living  upon  grain. 

GrXn'n^m,  tu  Grandmother ;  grandam.  B.  Jonson.  [Low.] 

GrXn'nv,  n.  A  childish  term  for  grandmother  i  grandam. 
Craven  Dialect, 

GrAnt,  v.  a.  [graanter,  or  ^aauTiter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  ORANTst 
pp.  oRANTiNo,  GRANTED.]  To  admit  as  true  what  is  n» 
yet  proved  ;  to  give  ;  to  confer ;  to  allow  ;  to  yield  ;  to 
concede ;  to  bestow. 

GrXnt,  to.  The  act  of  granting  ;  the  thing  granted  ;  a  gift  ; 
a  concession.  —  (Law)  A  conveyance  by  deed  or  in  writing 

GrXnt'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  granted.  Ayliffe. 

GrAn-tee',  n.  One  to  whom  a  grant  is  made.  SioifL 

GrSnt'er,*?*.  One  who  grants.  Smart.  See  Grantor. 

GrAnt'qr,  or  GrXnt-6r',  [grlnt-or',  W.  J.  Sm.  BaUef, 
gi^nt'pr,  S.  JE.  Ja.  K. ;  grantV»  ^'  ^0  "•  (Law)  A  peiso* 
by  whom  a  grant  is  made.  J):!^  When  used  in  oppositioa 
to  grantee,  it  is  pronounced  gr&nt-ijr'. 
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C  Xn  v-tAR,*  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  resembling  grains; 
.Tanuiary.  ^ikin. 

GttAN'v-L^-Ry,  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  granular. 

GfcXN'v-LATE,  i).  71..  [ffranulerj  Fr,]  ft.  oranulated  ;  7*^. 
GRANULATiKG,  GRAif ULATBD.}  To  1)6  formed  into  grains. 
Sprat, 

GrXn'v-I-ate,  v.  a.  To  break  into  grains;  to  form  into 
grains  ;  to  raise  into  small  asperities. 

GaXN'v-LATE,*o.  (Sot)  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains. 
Crabh, 

GrXn'  v-t.AT-ED,*  p.  a.  Broken  into  small  parts  or  grains. 

Gran- v-LA'TipN,  n.  {gramdaUon^  Fr.]  The  act  of  granu- 
lating or  forming  into  grains. 

GrXn'ule,  (grJLn'yuI)  n.  {granum,  L.1  A  small  particle;  a 
grain. 

GRXn'v-lIte,*  n.  {Miiu)  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and 
quartz.  Dantu 

GrXn'v-loDs,  a.  Full  of  little  grains;  granular. 

Grapp.,  71.  [grappe^  f  *  ]  Tlie  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  of  numerous  varieties. 

Grape-Hy'a-cInth,  or  Grape-Flo*'¥R,  n.  A  rich- 
scented,  blue  flower. 

Grape'less,  a.  Devoid  of  grapes  or  of  their  flavor.  Jemjns. 

Grap'e-rv,*  71.  A  plantation  or  garden  of  grape-vines. 
Dean. 

Grape'-shSt,  71.  {Artil.)  A  quantity  of  small  shot  put 
into  a  canvas  bag,  and  corded  together  in  the  form  of  cyl- 
inders ;  now  superseded  by  canister-shot. 

Grape'stone,  71.  The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

Grape'-vine,*  n.  The  vine  that  bears  grapes.  P.  Cije. 

Grape'wort,*  71.  A  poisonous  plant ;  baneberry.  Booth. 

GrXph'jc,  (graPjk)  a.  Relating  to  writing  or  delineation  j 
affording  a  lively  view;  well  delineated;  descriptive. 

GrXph'i-cal,  o.  [>pa0'i».]  Well  delineated  ;  graphic. 

GrXph'J-cal-lv,  ad.  in  a  graphic  or  picturesque  manner. 

GrXph'ite,*?!.  a  form  of  mineral  carbon;  the  substance 
of  which  pencils  are  made,  improperly  called  blacfc-lead. 
Brande. 

Gra-ph6m'e-T]er,  (gr?-fom'§-ter)  n.  [ypa.(t>(ii  and  ptirpou  ] 
A  surveying  or  mathematical  Instrument;  a  graduated 
semicircle. 

GrXp'nel,  n.  Iffrappilj  and  grappin^  Fr.]  A  small  anchor 
for  a  boat  or  a  little  vessel. 

GrXp'ple,  (grap'pl)  r.  n.  [greipany  M.  Groth.]  [i.  grappled  ; 
pp.  GRAPPLING,  GRAPPLED.]  To  Contend  as  wrestlers;  to 
contest  in  close  fight.  * 

GrXp'ple,  v.  a.  [fTo  fix.  Skak.']  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of, 

GrXp'pt.e,  (grSp'pl)  71.  A  seizure  ;  close  hug  ;  close  fight. 
-(JVaift.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  used  in  naval  com- 
bats. 

fGRXp'PLE-MfirfT,  n.  Close  fight;  hostile  embrace.  Spen^ 
ser. 

GrXp'pljng-Tr'ON^,*  71.  pi.  Instruments  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another  in  close  action ;  irons  appended  to  a 
balloon.  Maunder. 

GrXp-soX'di-aw,*  n.  Same  as  grapsus.  P.  Cyc. 

GrXp'svs,*  71.  A  crustacean  animal.  P.  Oijc. 

GrXp'tq-lite,*  71.  [j-pa/^&i  and  Xtflof.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
zoophytes.  Bnmde. 

ORAr-T6L'z~Ti£&Sj*  71.  [ypa(ptt}  SlXiA  Xtdos,  i.  e.  writtm- 
gtone.)  A  stone  having  the  appearance  of  drawings,  as  of 
maps,  ruins,  vegetable  forms,  &c,  P.  Cyc. 

GnA'py,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  grapes ;  made  of  grapes.  Qay. 

GllA'^i^R,  (gra'zher)  n.  See  Grazier. 

GrAsp,  v.  a,    [grapparcj  It.]    [i.  grasped;  pp.  grasping, 
GRASPED  ]  To  lay  hold  of;  to  hold  in  the  hand ;  to  gripe  ; 
to  seize  ;  to  catch. 
GrXsp,  v.  lu  To  endeavor  to  seize;  to  struggle;  to  en- 
croach. 
GrXsp,  71.  A  seizure  of  the  hand ;  gripe ;  hold ;  power  of 

seizing.  • 

GrAsp'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  grasped.  Seats. 
GrXsp'^r,  71.  One  who  grasps.  Sherwood. 
GRXsp'fPfQ,*  p,  a.  Seizing  with  the  hand  ;  catching  at ;  en- 
croaching 
OW.XSS,  71.    [gras,  Goth. ;  grass^  D.]   The  common  herbage 
ot  the  field  on  which  cattle  feed  ;  a  plant  having  simple 
leaves,  a  husky  calyx,  and  seeds  single. 
GrXss,  v.  n.  To  breed  grass  ;  to  become  pasture.  Tusser. 

GRASS,*U.a.   [t,  GRA89ED  ;  pp.  GRAB3ING,  GRASSED.]   To  COVCr 

or  furnish  with  grass  ;  to  bleach  flax  on  the  grass  or  ground. 
Loudon. 

tGRAS-SA'TlQW,  n.  [grasBottOf  L.]  Progress ;  assault.  Felt- 
ham, 

GrXss'-green,*7u  The  color  of  grass,  Hill 

GrXss'-green,  a.  Green  with  grass ;  like  grass.  Shak. 

GkAss'-grown,  (grfts'gron)  a.  Grown  over  with  grass 
Thomson. 

GrXss'h6p-per,  71.  An  insect  allied  to  the  locust  tribe. 

GRXss'f-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  abounding  in  grass. 

GrX.ss'LESS,  a.  Wanting  grass.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

GrXss  9F  Par-nXs'si/s,  n.  A  plant ;  pamassia.  Miller. 

GbXss'-plot,  n.  A  small,  level  spot,  covered  with  grass 

GrXss'-p6l-V,  «•  A  species  of  willow-wort. 
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GrXss'v*  a.  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  grass. 

Grate,  n.  [eraCes,  L.]  A  partitiuii  made  with  bars  placed 
near  to  one  another  or  crossing  each  other ;  an  iron  friun 
and  bars  for  holding  fuel  burnt  in  a  fireplace. 

GratBj^u,  a.  [grattCTy  Ft.]  [i,  orated; pp.  grating,  orat 
£D.]  To  rub  or  wear  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body ;  tc 
offend  or  fret  by  something  harsh ;  to  make  a  harsh  )>ouud 
to  shut  up  with  bars. 

Grate,  v.  n.  To  rub ;  to  offend  ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise 

fGRATE,  a.  [gratus.  L.]  Agreeable.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GRAT'¥D,*p,  a.  Worn  away  by  being  nibbed  ;  barred. 

Grate'fOl,  a.  [gnUuSf  L.]  Having  gratitude  or  a  dwa 
sense  of  benefits  ;  thankful ;  agreeable ;  welcome  ;  plead- 
ing ;  acceptable ;  delightful. 

Grate 'fOl-lY,  ad.  With  willingness;  in  a  grateful  ot 
pleasing  manner. 

Grate 'FOL-Tf:£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  grateful. 

GRAT-^~Lu'Pf~4j*  71.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  conchi 
fers.  P.  Cyc 

GBAT'ERf  n,  [grattoir,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  gratf s ;  a 
kind  of  coarae  file  with  which  soft  bodies  are  grated,  oi 
rubbed  to  powder. 

Gr^-t^Ic-v-I'A'tiqn,*  n.  The  division  of  a  drawing  intc 
compartments  or  squares.  Francis. 

GrXt-I-fj-ca'tiqn,  tu  [gratification  L.]  Tl  e  act  of  grati- 
fying; state  of  being  gratified  ;  enjoyment  •  pleasure  ;  de- 
light }  reward ;  recompense. 

GRAT'r-Fi-:^R,  n.  One  who  gratifies  or  delights. 

GrXt'I-FV,  v.  a.  [gratificuTj  L.]  [i.  gratified  ;  pp.  grati 
FviNG,  gratified.]  To  givc  pleasure;  to  indulge;  to 
please ;  to  requite. 

GRXT';-FY-iNGr,*p.  a.  Affording  gratification ;  pleasing 

Grat'Jno-,  n,  A  harsh  movement  or  sound  ;  the  bars  of  a 
grate.  —  (JVaut^  The  frame  or  lattice-work  for  covering 
hatches  between  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  &c. 

Grat'jng,*  p.  a.  Rubbing  or  wearing;  sounding  harsh  y 
offensive, 

GRAT'iNO-iiY,  ad.  Harshly ;  offensively. 

Olt3.-Tf-d'SA*  (grl-she-o's^)  [graziosaj  It.]  (Mms.)  Crahk 
See  Grazioso. 

OsA'TiSjad.  [L.]  For  nothing;  gratuitously. 

GrXt'j-tude,  71.  [^otitTtdo,  low  £.]  A  due  sense  of  bene- 
fits ;  thankfulness ;  duty  to  benefactors. 

GrXt't^n,'*'  n.  Arable  land  in  a  commonable  state.  Fdrrt. 
Ency.  [Local.] 

Gr^-tu'|-toDs,  a   [^ratidtus,  L.]   Bestowed  freely;  vo 
untary;  granted  without  claim  or  merit ;  asserted  witlt- 
out  proof. 

Grvtu';-toOs-lv,  ad.  In  a  gratuitous  manner. 

Gra-tu'i-toDs-k£ss,*  tu  The  quality  of  being  gratuitouf 
Scott._ 

Gr^-tu'i-TV,  71.  [gratuiti,  Fr.]  A  present;  a  recompense 
a  free  gift. 

GrXt'v-late,  (grSit'yu-lat)  v.  a.   [gratnlor,  h.]    [i.  grat 

ULATED  ;    pp.  GRATULATINO,   GRATULATED.J     To  CUUgratU- 

late  ;  to  declare  joy  for. 
GrXt'v-L^-TE,*  o.  Felicitous;  to  be  rejoiced  at.  Shak. 
GrXt-V-la'tiqn,  71.  Expression  of  joy  ;  congrtitulation 
GrXt'v-la-tq-ry,  a.  Congratulatory;  expressing  joy. 
GrAu'\vXck-e,*  71.  [Get.]  (Mia.)  P.  Cyc.  See  Graywackb 
GRA-rA'MEN*n.  [L.l  Complaint;  burden.— (Low)  The 
grievance  complained  of;  the  cause  of  the  action.  Bovr 
vier. 
Grave,  v.  a.  [graven^  D. ;  graver,  Fr.]  [i.  grated;  pp. 
GRAVING,  GRAVEN  OT  GRATED.]   To  carve  ou  a  hard  sub- 
stance ;  to  cut;  to  form  ;  to  engrare  ;  to  impress  deeply 

—  (JVauL)  To  scrape  and  clean  the  hollows  of. 
Grave,  v.  n.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  substances. 
Grave,  n.  A  pit  or  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  a  dead  body 

a  sepulchre;  a  tomb: — figuratively,  death;  destruction 

—  [^fl/,  Ger.]  A  ruler;  usually  in  composition  ;  as,  land 
grave,  margrave. 

Grave,  a.  [gravisj  L.]  Solemn  ;  serious;  sober;  sedate 
thoughtful ;  important ;  weighty  ;  not  futile ;  not  tnwdiy 

—  (Oram.)  Noting  an  accent  opposed  to  the  acute.- 
(Mus.)  Noting  a  low,  deep  sound. 

Grave'-Clothe?,  (klotlizor-kloz)  n.  The  dress  of  tJ>i 

dead.  SL  John. 
GRAVE'-DIft-jSER,  n.  One  who  digs  graves.   Guardian. 
GrXv'?l,  71.  [graved,  D.]  Hard  sand  ;  a  material  consist 

ing  of  very  small  stones. —  [graodle,  Fr.]  {Med.)   A  d's- 

ease  occasioned  by  the  concretion  of  small  stones  or  cal 

culi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
GrXv'el,  v.  a.    [L   oratelled  ;  pp.  gravelling,   grap 

ELLED.]   To  furnish  with  gravel ;  to  pave  or  cover  vitl 

gravel  ;  to  stick  in  the  sand  :  —  to  puzzle  ;  to  stop.— 

Xllorsemanship)    To  hurt  the  foot  with  gravtl  confint>J 

by  the  shoe. 
Grave'lj^ss,  a.  Wanting  a  tomb  ;  unburied. 
GRXv'?L-lil-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  gravelly.  SeoU. 
GrXv'5l-ly,  a.  {graveleax,  Fr.]  Full  of  gravel ;  abouid 

ing  with  gravel. 
Grave'-IiOOK-ing,*  (-lak-ing)  a.  Hr  «ng  a  grave  appear 

ance.  Irving. 
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;RXv'Ei4-PTT,*n.  A  bed  of  gravel.  Oarth. 

SRXv'jpL-STdNE,*  n.  Stone  containing  gravel;  a  minute 

stone.  Arhuthnot. 
Grave'lVi  o^  In  a  grave  manner ;  seriously. 
GRAVE'-MA-KifR,  n.  A  grave-digger.  Shah. 
Grav'en,*  (gra'vn);i.  from  Grave.  Graved.  See  Ghati. 
GRAVE'N^sSj.n   Quality  of  being  grave.  Shah. 

tGRA-VE'O-LENT,  a.  Igraveolensj  h.]  Strong-scented.  Bai- 
ley. 

EtRAV'^r,  n.  [graveur.  Fr.]  One  who  graves ;  an  engraver  ; 
the  style  or  tool  used  in  engraving. 

Srave'stone,  n.  A  stone  that  is  laid  over,  or  placed  by, 
a^rave. 

Jrave'yard  *  n.  A  burial  ground.  Month.  Rev. 

iRXv'iD,  a.  [ffravidus,  L.]  Pregnant;  heavy  from  preg- 
nancy. 

GrXv'|-dat-?d,  a.  Great  with  young.  Barrow. 

rGRXv-l-DA'Tl'pN,  n.  Pregnancy.  Pearson. 

fGR^-vlD'i-TV,  n.  Pregnancy.  Arhuthnot. 
GR^-vtM'E-T?R,*  71.   An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whether  liquid  or  solid.  Brande. 

Brav'ing,  7t.  Carved  work;  engraving. 

GrXv'J-tate,  v.  71  [gravis,  L.]  [i.  gravitated  ;  pp.  orav- 
iTATiNG,  GRAVITATED.]  To  be  affectod  by  gravitation  ;  to 
tend  to  tjie  centre  of  attraction. 

GrXv-i-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  tending  to  the  centre ;  the  mu- 
tual tendency  which  all  bodies  In  nature  have  to  approach 
each  other ;  gravity. 
GrXv'i-ta-tjve,*  o.    Having  the  power  of  gravitation. 
Coleridge. 

GrXv'i-TY,  71.  [gravita3j  L.]  Seriousness;  solemnity:  — 
weight;  heaviness;  the  force  by  which  bodies  tend  to 
the  centre  ;  gravit.ition.  —  Specific  jrravitij  is  the  weight  of 
the  matter  of  any  body,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  pure  water,  taken  as  a  standard 

Gra'vy,  n.  [gravj  Ger.]  The  juice  of  meat  not  too  much 
dried  by  coolting;  sauce  used  for  gravy. 

Gray,  (gra)  a.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black;  white  or 
hoary  vwith  old  age;  dusky;  dark  ;  of  the  color  of  a»hes. 
—  Often  written  grey. 

Gray,  n.  A  gray  color ;  an  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a 
horse;  a  badger;  n  kind  of  salmon. 

Gray'beard,  71.  An  old  man.  ShaJc. 

Gray'beard-ied,*  a.  Having  a  gray  beard.  Campbell. 

Gray'brEast-ed,*  a.  Having  a  gray  breast.  Hill. 

Gray'coat-jeDj*  a.  Having  a  gray  coat.  Shak. 

GrAy'fly,  n.  The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 

GrAy'grown,*  a.  Grown  gray  by  age.  Thomson. 

Gray'hAired,*  (-hArd)  a.  Having  gray  hair.  Young 

GRAY'HfiAD-ED,*a.  Having  a  gray  head.  Milton. 

Gray'hood-ed,*  (-had-?d)  a.  Covered  with  a  gray  hood. 
Milton. 

Gray'jsh,  a.  Approaching  to  a  gray  color 

GrAyle,  (gral)  n.  See  Grail. 

Gray'i.}n»,  n.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout ;  umber. 

Gray-mXl'kjn,*  n.  A  cat.  SItak.  See  Grimalkin. 

Gray'-MAre,*  71.  A  cant  term  for  a  wife  who  rules  her 
husband.  Craven  Dialect. 

Gray'mIll,*  7t.  The  gromwell ;  a  plant.  Ash. 

:iRXY'N?ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gray.  Sherwood. 

Gray'stone,*  n.  A  volcanic  rock  composed  of  felspar, 
iron,  and  augite  or  hornblende.  Scrape. 

GrAy'wXc-k:e,*  or  GrAu'wXc-ke,*  n.  (Min.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata ;  a  kind  of 
arenaceous  rock.  Brande, 

GrXzb,  v.  n.  [Sax.]  [i.  grazed  ;pp.  grazino,  grazed.TTo 
eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  grass ;  to  supply  grass.  —  [raser,YY.] 
To  touch  lightly. 

GrAze,  v.  tu  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass;  to  feed  on 
grass  ;  to  tend  on  grazing  cattle. —  [roser,  Pr.]  To  strike 
lightly. 

GrAz'er,  n.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 

GrAz'i^r,  (gra'zh^r)  n.  One  who  feeds  cattle;  a  farmer 
who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle. 

GrAz'i:?r-lv,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  grazier.  Heber. 

GrAz'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass  ;  the  raising  or 
feeding  of  cattle.  Richardson.  [grace.  Brande. 

Qrazioso*  (gi^t-s?-d'so)  [It.]  (JtftM.)  With  elegance  and 

"Urease,  (grfis)  ti.  [graisse^  Fr.T  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ; 
unctuous  matter.  —  (Farriery)  A  swelling  in  a  horse's 
le^s.  —  In  this  sense  pronounced  grSz  by  Jameson. 

Grease,  ^grez)  v.  a  [i.  greased  ;pp.  oreabino  greased.] 
To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease.  SioifU  To  1  be ;  to  cor- 
nipt  with  presents.  Dryden. 

Grea^'I-ly  ad.  With  grease;  grossly. 

GREA§'i-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  greasy. 

Grea^'Vi  *  Oily;  fat;  unctuous;  smeared  with  grease; 
gross;  indelicate;  indecent.  Marston. 

Great,  (grat)  [grat,  S.  W.  P  7.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ,-  grSt,  E.] 
a.  Having  magnitude  ;  large  i  bulk  or  number  ;  impor- 
tant;  weighty;  chief;  principal;  grand  ;  venerable  ;  aw- 
ftil ;  of  bi^h  rank;  of  large  ^ower;  eminent;  noble; 
raagnanir.ious ;  generous;  magnificent;  sublime;  high- 
minde'l;    *>roud:  —  very  intimate :  — distant  by  one  or 


more  generations;  as,  ^ea^-g^andfather.  J)5r"Whe« 
I  published  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary,"  says  Dr.  John 
son,  "Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word  great 
should  be  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  to  state ;  and  Sii 
Wm.  Yonge  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  proiiounceu 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  seat;  and  that  none  but  an  Irishmar 
would  pronounce  it  graiU  Now  here  are  two  men  of  tlie 
highest  rank,  the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  ot 
Lords,  the  other,  the  best  speaker  in  iJie  House  of  Com 
mons,  differing  entirely." — "The  pronunciation  is  now 
settled,  beyond  question,  in  the  mode  stated  by  Lore 
Chesterfield."  J.  fV.  Croker.  [den 

Great,  (grat)  n.  The  whole ;  the  gross ;  the  lump.  £>rv 

GreaT'B£Ij-L}EU,  (-bSI-jd)  a.  Pregnant ;  teeming. 

GreAt'borN,*  a.  Nobly  descended.  Draytim. 

GreAt'coat,*  71.  A  large  and  long  garment  covering  tb« 
other  dress.  Smollett. 

fGREAT'EN,  (gra'tn)  v.  a.  To  make  great.  Raleigh 

fGREAT'EN,  V.  n.  To  become  large.  South. 

Great-GrXnd'chIld,*  n.  The  child  of  a  grandchild. 
fV^ood. 

GreAt-GrXnd  dAugh-t?r,*  71,  Adaugnter  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  descent  from  the  ancestor ;  the  daughter  of  a 
grandchild.  Addison. 

GreAt-GrXnd'fa-th^r,*  n.  The  father  of  a  grandpa- 
rent. Blaclcstone. 

GreAt-GrAnd's5n,*  71.  The  son  of  a  grandchild.  Black 
stone. 

GREAT'-OROWPf,*  a.  Grown  to  a  great  size.  Shak. 

6reat'-u£ad-]@d,'''  a.  Having  a  large  head.  Hill 

6reat'-HEart-ed,  a.  High  spirited  ;  undejected;  nobln 

Great'lVj  '^f^'  In  3-  great  degree ;  nobly ;  bravely, 

Great'n^ss,  (grat'n^s)  n.  The  quality  of  being  great  f 
largehessj  dignity:  power;  grandeur;  state. 

Great'-Seal,*  71.  The  principal  seal  of  a  sovereign,  or  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  government,  for  the  seal 
ing  of  charters,  commissions,  &,c.  Crahb. 

fGRiiAVE,  71.  A  grove.  Chaucer.  — [groqff  Icel.]  A  groove 
Spenser. 

Gbeave,  71.  [gr&oesj  Fr.]  pt.  greave^,  (grevz)  Armor  to 
defend  the  shins  or  legs.  —  Sediment  of  melted  tallow;— 
written  also  graves. 

Grebe,*  n.  (Ornith.)  An  aquatic  bird.  Pennant, 

Gre'cian,  (gre'sh^n)  n.  [OrtBcus^  L.]  A  native  of  Greece ; 
a  Greek  :  — one  versed  in  the  Greek  language  or  litera 
ture. 

GRE'ciAN,(gr5'shjn)  a.  Relating  to  Greece. 

GRE'CI^N-FiRE,7i.  See  Greek-Fire. 

Gre'ci^N-ize,  (gre'shjin-Iz)  v.  n.  [gr^caniser,  Fr.j  To  play 
the  Grecian  ;  to  speak  Greek.  Cotgrave. 

Gre'cT^M,  71.  [Or(Bcismu8j  L.]  A  Greek  idiom. 

Gre'cize,  V,  a.  [grieiserf  Fr.]  To  translate  into  Greek. 
JVarton. 

GrSD'A-I'IN)  n*   See  GRIDELTIf. 

fGREE,  71.  [gr6j  Fr.]  Good-will ;  favor.  Spenser  —  [graduM^ 
L.2  A  degree  ;  rank  ;  a  step.  Wieliffe.  See  Gbeeze. 

fGREE,  V.  n.  [grier,  old  Fr.]  To  agree.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

fGREECE,  n.  A  flight  of  steps.  Bacon.    See  Greeze. 

Greed,  n.  Greediness.  Qraham.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Greed'i-i*V»  ad.  In  a  greedy  manner  ;  eagerly 

Gre£D'|-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  greedy;  ravenousness, 
voracity ;  eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

Greed'v,  a.  Ravenous;  voracious;  hungry;  eager. 

GREED'y-aDT,  n.  A  glutton;  devourer.  Cotgrave.  [Vul 
gar.] 

Greek,  n,  [OrtBcus  L.]  A  native  of  Greece  ;  a  Grecian 
the  language  of  Creece  or  of  the  Greeks. 

Greek,  fl.  Belonging  to  Greece ;  Grecian. 

Greek'ess,*  ju  a  Greek  woman  or  female.  Taylor. 

Greek'-FTre,*  ju  An  artificial  or  factitious  fire,  whicb 
burnt  under  water  ;  formerly  used  by  the  Greeks  in  wai 
Hamilton. 

GRi^EK'jSH,  a.  Grecian;  like  Greece.  Milton 

Grf EK'i^M,*  Tt.  Same  as  Qreciam.  Southey. 

Grej^k'ljnCt,  71.  A  beginner  in  Greek.  B.  Jonson. 

Greek'ro^e,  71.  The  flower  campion.  Tate. 

Green,  a.  Of  the  color  of  grass ;  verdant  in  color  with  « 
darker  or  lighter  shade  ;  flourishing ;  fresh  ;  undecayed ; 
new  ;  pale  ;  sickly  ;  not  dry ;  unripe ;  immature  ;  inex- 
perienced. 

Green,  ti.  Green  color;  a  grassy  plain. 

Green,  v.  a.  To  make  green.  Thomson. 

GRiZi^N^BRddni,  7t,  A  shrub.  Miller. 

GRisEN'CHAF-]?R,*  71.  A  kind  of  beetle.  AsK 

Green'-cl6th,  71,  (Law)  The  board  or  council  which  reg- 
ulates matters  of  the  king  of  £ngland*s  household,  nr  thb 
counting-house  of  the  household  ;  so  called  because  th« 
table  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 

Green'-c6l-Pred,  (-kuMiird)  a.  Pale;  sickly, 

Green'^r-V)*  n.  Verdure;  green  grass  or  plants.  Cot* 
ridge. 

Green'-byed,  (-Id)  tt.  Having  green  eyes: — jedloui. 
Shak. 

Green'fTnch,  n.  A  yellowish-green  bird.  Mortimer. 
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SrSAn^fTsh,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Green'GA(JE,  n.  A  species  of  delicious  plam. 

Green'gro-cer,  n.  A  retailer  of  greens  or  vegetables. 

GRE|N'-HAlRED,*(-hird)a.  Having  green  hair.  CoUina. 

Gree:<i'-hXnd,*  tu  One  who  is  unaccustomed  to  any  em- 
ployment. Holloway. 

Green'-h£ai>-ed,*  a.  Having  a  green  head.  HiU. 

fGREEN'HOOD.  (-hud)n.  Immaturity.  Chaucer. 

Green'horn,  71.  A  raw  youth,  easily  imposed  upon. 

Creen'hoOse^  71.  A  house  in  which  exotics  and  tender 
plants  are  sheltered  ft-om  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

Green'ing,*  71.  A  large  green  apple.  Ash. 

Green'ish,  a.  Somewhat  green  j  tending  to  green. 

Green'ish-n£ss,*ii.  The  quality  of  being  greenish.  Scott. 

Green'land-ite,*7i.  (Mill.)  A  species  of  garnet.  Dana. 

tGREEN'Ly,  a.  Of  a  green  color.  Oascoi^ie. 

Green'lv,  ad.  With  greenness;  newly;  freshly. 

GaiiEN'N^SS,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  green  ;  immaturity;  un- 
ripeness ;  freshness. 

Green'9CK-ite,*  n.  (JtfiTu)  A  hard,  crystallized  mineral. 
Dana, 

Green'room,*  71.  A  room  near  the  stage,  to  whicL  actors 
retire  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  m  the  play. 

Green^,'''  Tt.  pL  Leaves  and  green  vegetables  used  for 
food.  Ash. 

Gre£w'-s1nd,*  71.  Sand  of  a  green  color ;  green  raarle. — 
(Ocol.)  A  member  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  creta- 
ceous or  chalfc  system  of  strata.  Mantell. 

Green'shXnk,*  71.  A  bird  of  the  plover  genus.  Pemiant, 

Green'sTck-ness,  n.  A  disease  of  young  females  which 
destroys  their  ruddy  color ;  chlorosis. 

tGREEN'sfcK-NESSED,  f-n6st)  o.  Sicfcly.  Bp.  Rundle. 

Green'stAel,  71.  A  stall  for  selling  greens  and  vegetables. 

Green'stone,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap  composed  of 
hornblende  and  felspar.  Lyell. 

Green'swArd,  71.  Turf  covered  with  green  grass. 

Green'sword,  n.  See  Greensward. 

Green'-Vit'ri-ql,*  71.  Sulphate  of  iron,  formerly  so 
called.   Brande. 

Green'-wXx,*  71.  (^Lato)  The  estreats  of  fines,  issues, 
and  amercements  in  the  English  exchequer,  delivered  to 
tlie  sheriff  under  the  seal  of  that  court.  Crabb. 

Green'weed,  tu  Dyers'  weed. 

Green'-wooo,  (-wud)  a.  A  wood  considered  as  it  appears 
in  the  spring  or  summer;  wood  newly  cut. 

fGREES,  n.  fflgie.   See  Gree,  and  Gbeeze. 

Greet,  v.  a.  [i.  greeted;  pp.  greeting,  greeted.]  To 
address  at  meeting ;  to  address  with  kind  wishes ;  to  sa- 
lute ;  to  congratulate  ;  to  compliment ;  to  meet. 

Greet,  v.  n.  To  meet  and  salute.  Pope. 

fGREET,  V.  TU  To  weep;  to  lament.  See  Greit. 

Greet'er,  n.  One  who  greets. 

Greet'ino,  7t.  Salutation  at  meeting;  compliment. 

IGreeze,  n.  A  flight  of  steps;  a  step.  See  Gree,  Greece, 
Grice,  and  Grise. 

fGRfip'Fj-ER,  71.  [Fr.]  A  recorder  ;  a  registrar.  Bp.  HaU. 

fGRE'GrAL,  a.  [greXf  gregis,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  flock.  Bailey, 

fGRE-aX^Ri-AN,  a.  Of  tne  common  sort ;  ordinary.  Howell. 

GRE-eA'Rl-oDs,  a.  [gregariusy  L.]  Going  in  flocks,  herds, 
or  companies. 

GRE-eA'Rj-ODs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  flock,  herd,  or  company. 

Gre-&a'ri-oOs-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  gregarious. 

Gre-;G6'ri-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Gregory,  or  to  the  style  or 
method  of  computing  time  instituted  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1582  ;  as,  the  Oregorian  calendar:  — noting  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

f  Gret^  tJ.  TU  To  cry ;  to  lament.  Spenaer. 

fGREiTH,  V.  a.  To  prepare.  See  Graith. 

Gre'M[-al,  a.  [gremiwnij  L.j  Pertaining  to  the  lap  or  bo- 
som. 

Cre-nade',  tu  [Fr.]  A  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  be  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  thrown  from  the  parapets  of  besieged  places 
upon  the  invaders. 

GttfiN-A-DlER',  fgrSn-^-dgr',  W.  P.  J  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
gr^n-?i-der',  S  ]  7u  [Fr.]  Originally,  a  soldier  who  threw 
a  grenaiie  ;  now,  a  tall  foot-soldier.  Oay. 

Gr:ie-na'ijP,  71.  See  Grbwade. 

GrS  "C'lT-iTE,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  The  staurotide.  Jameson. 

Gn\  >-lGn'R;-AL,*  a,  {Ormth.)  Having  toes  adapted  to  step- 
pir.y   HtXniiton. 

IGreOt,  (grSt)  7U  A  kind  of  fossil  body.  Qrew. 

Grew,  (grfl)  i.  from  Grow.  See  Grow. 

Grey,  (grii)  a.  [gris,  Fr.]  Gray.  —  More  properly  gray.  See 
Chat. 

Grey'hoOnd,  (gra'hSflnd)  tu  [grighund.  Sax.]  A  tall  dog, 
remarkable  for  keenness  of  sight,  and  for  swiftness  in 
the  chase. 

Srey'lXo,*  (gra'l&g)  n,  A  species  of  goose;  the  fen- 
goose.    Pennant. 

3rey'wXc-KE,*  (gra'wak-5)  tu  (J^n.)  LyeHU   See  Grav- 

WACEE. 

^Grice,  n.  A  little  pig: — a  step.  Shak.  See  Gree,  and 
GsixzE. 
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GrTd'dlx,*  n.  An  iron  pan  or  vessel  for  liaking  eaket 

Palmer, 
fGRiDE,  V.  n.  To  cut.  Spenser. 

GrId'e-lIn,  a.  [gris  de  lin.]  Of  a  purplish  color.  Dryden. 
GRiD'iR-pN,  (grid'i-urn)  n.    A  portable  grate  on   whick 

meat  is  laid  to  be  broiled  upon  the  fire. 
GRIiiF,  (groO  «.   [gri^i  Fr.]    Sorrow ;  affliction  ;  troubJ* 

for  something  past :  —  grievance;  harm;  pain. 
Grtef'fOl,  a.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief.  Cvllins.  [&.'] 
Grief'less,  a.  Sorrcwless  ;  without  grief.  Htilop.* 
fGRlEF'sHST,  a.  Pierced  with  grief.  Sliak. 
JGRIEV'^-BLE,  a.  Lamentable.   Oower. 
Griev'a.nce,  (grS'vans)  ti.  {gr&vance^  old  Fr.]   A  wron| 

suff"ered  ;  injury  ;  cause  of  uneasiness. 
GRiiiVE,  (gTBV)  V.  a.  [greverj  Fr.]   [i.  grieved  ;  pp.  grtf*- 

iNo,  grietedJ  To  afflict;  to  hurt ;  to  make  sorrowfuV, 
Grieve,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow  ,■  tc  \» 

ment. 
Griev'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  grieves. 
Griev'jng-LY,  drf.  In  sorrow;  sorrowfully.  Shak. 
GrieV'OVS,   (gre'vys)   a.  [gravis^  L.]  Afflictive  ;  painful^ 

hard  to  be  borne;  causing  sorrow;  atrocious;  tieavv? 

vexatious. 
GRlEV'oV3-Ly,  ad.  In  a  grievous  manner  ;  painfully. 
Griev'ovs-n£ss,  71.  Sorrow  ;  pain  ;  calamity  ;  atrocious- 

ness. 
GrIf'FIN,   ^71.  [ffryphiLs^  L. ;  gri^nyYr.']  A  fabulous  ani- 
GrIf'fqn,  \     mal  of  antiquity,  represented  with  the  body 

and  feet  of  a  lion,  the  head  of  an  eagle  or  vulture,  an*) 

as  furnished  with  wings  and  claws. 
GrTf'fjn-like,  a.  Resenibling  a  griffin.  Milton. 
GRla,  7u    A  small  eel.  Walton.   A  merry  creature.  Swift 

Health.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.l 
GrIll,  v.  a.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron  ;  to  harass. 
jGrTll,  a.  Causing  to  shake  through  cold.  Chaucer. 
GrIll,*  71.  A  very  small  fish.  Crdbb. 
Gril-lade',  [gril-lad',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.;  gril'Iad,  Jiu]  n  [Fr  j 

Any  thing  broiled  on  the  gridiron. 
Grillage,*  71.  [Fr.]   A  range  of  sleepers  or  cross-beanjg 

supporting  a  platform  or  structure  on  marshy  grounds 

Francis, 
f GrIl'LY,  v.  a.  To  harass  ;  to  hurt.  Hudibras. 
GrI'm,  a.  Having  a  countenance  of  terror;  horrible;  hide- 
ous; frightful;  ghastly;  ugly;  ill-looking. 
Gri-mace',  n.  [Fr.]  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  fromi 

habit,  aflectation,  or  insolence ;  air  of  affectation. 
Gri-mace^,*  v.  n.  To  distort  the  countenance ;  to  assuma-' 

affected  airs,  Martineau. 
Gri-mXl'kin,  n.  The  name  of  an  old  cat. 
Grime,   v.   a.    [oryma,  Icel.]    [i.    grimed;  pp.  griminm^ 

GRIMED.]   To  airt ;  to  sully  deeply  ;  to  daub  with  filth 
Grime,  71.  Dirt  deeply  insinuated.  Shak. 
GrIm'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  stem  countenance. 
GrIm'-grIn-ning,  a.  Grinning  horribly.  Shak. 
GrIm'-looked,*  (-Ifikt)  fl.   Having  a  grim  or  dismal  a» 

pect.  Shak. 
GrTm'lv,  a.  Having  a  hideous  look  ;  grim.  Beaum.  4-  FL 
GrIm'ly,  oii.  Horribly;  hideously;  sourly;  sullenly- 
GrImm,*  TU  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
GRtM^NESS,  71.  Horror ;  frightfulness  of  visage. 
GRlM'-vlf§  A.GED,  (-viz-9jd)  a.  Grim-faced.  Shale. 
Gri'my,  a.  Having  grime;  dirty  ;  cloudy.  Mure. 
GeIw,  v.  tu.  [u  grinned  ;  pp.  grinning,  grinned.]    To  s«| 

the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the  lips,  in  mirth,  angei, 

or  anguish  ;  to  show  the  teeth. 
GrIn,  71.  Act  of  grinning ;  an  affected  laugh. 
|Gr1n,  n.  A  snare ;  a  trap  ;  a  gin.  Chaucer. 
Grind,  v.  a.  [i.  ground  ;  pp.  grindikg,  ground.]  To  re 

duce  to  powder  by  friction  ;  to  reduce  wheat  and  othei 

grain  to  meal  or  flour ;  to  bite  to  pieces  ;  to  sharpen  by 

rubbing  ;  to  rub  together;  to  harass  ;  to  oppress. 
Grind,  b.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding;  to  rub  to 

gether. 
Grind'er,  tu  He  or  that  which  grinds ;  an  instrument  for 

grinding ;  one  of  the  double  or  molar  teeth. 
Grind'iwg,*  p.  a.  Reducing  to  powder;  sharpening;  op- 
pressing. 
GRiND'|NG-Ly^*  ad.  With  oppression  or  cruelty.  Qu.  Beo 
jGrTn'ole-STONE,  7u  Same  as  grindstone.  B.  Joiison. 
GrInd'l^t,*  TU  A  small  drain  jar  ditch.  Crabb. 
Grind'stone,  or  GrTnd'stoke,  [grind'ston,  S.  TV.  P.  J 

E.  F.  Ja,  K.;  commonly^  grin'stun,  SmarUl  n.  A  circulai 

sandstone  for  sharpening  tools. 
GrTn'N^r,  7U  One  who  grins.  Addison. 
GrIn'ning,*  p.  a.  Making  grins;  showing  the  teeth. 
GrTn'ning-ly,  ad.  In  a  grinning  manner. 
GrIp,  71.  A  little  ditch  or  trench.  Ray.  —  [A  graop  ;  a  gnpe 

Vulgar  or  obsolete.]    See  Gripe. 
GrIp,  ».  o.  To  cut  into  ditches  or  furrows ;  to  diain.  Holl». 

way.  —  To  grasp  by  the  hand  ;  to  gripe.  BrockeU. 
GrIp,     1 71.  [grypsy  L.]  The  fabulous  animal   called  tha 
Gripe,  (     grifiin.  Shak. 
Gripe,  B.  o.  [greipan^  M.  Goth;  gripper,  Fr.]  [i.  gripepj 

pp.  GBiFiNG,  griped.]  To  hold  with  the  fingers  closed* 
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to  hold  hard  ;  to  seize ;  to  cloae  j  to  clutch  ;  to  grasp ;  to 
press  ;  to  pinch  ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  afflict. 

mS.1  'EjU.  n.  To  feel  the  colic  j  to  pinch ; — to  catch  at  money 
meanly, — (JVaiit.)  A  ship  is  said  to  gripe  when  she 
brings  her  head  up  to  the  wind  when  carrying  sail  on 
the  wind. 

GbIpe,  71,  Grasp;  hold;  seizure  of  the  hand;  pressure; 
oppression;  a  pliable  lever ;  a  break. —  (JVaut.)  The  fore 
part  of  a  ship;  a  machine  formed  by  an  assemblage  of 
ropes,  &c.,  used  to  secure  the  boats  upon  the  deck  of  a 
ship  at  sea.  — pi.  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic. 

Grip'er,  n.  One  who  gripes  ;  oppressor. 

GE.iP'lNG,  7t.  Suffering  ;  pain  ;  colic  ;  distress. 

Grip'Jng,*  p.  a.  Holding  fast ;  oppressing;  giving  pain. 

GRIP'ING-Ly,  ad.  With  griping  pain  or  distress. 

fGRlfp'PLE,  a.  Greedy  ;  oppressive  ;  grasping.  Spenst.  . 

JGR'ip'PLE-NiSSS,  n.  Covetousness.  Bp,  Hall. 

fGBis,  Cgi"6s)  11.  [gris^  Fr.]  A  kind  of  fur.  Chaucer. 

GrIs'-Am-ber,  (grls'Slm-b^r)  n.  Ambergris.  Mlltoru 

Gri^e,  (griz)  n.  A  swine;  a  stepi  ShiSe.  »?ee  Gric£,  and 
Greeze. 

Ori-i^£:tte',  (gre-zef)  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
French  tradesman.  Sterne. 

GrIs'kin,  n.  The  vertebrte  of  a  hog. 

GrIs'le-a,*  n.  {BoL)  a  genus  of  tropical  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

GrI^'led.  (griz'zld)  a.  See  Grizzled. 

GRt^'Ll-NESS,*  7U  The  quality  of  being  grisly.  Sidney 

Gr1§'LV,  (griz'l?)  a.  Horrible ;  hideous ;  frightful.  Spen- 
ser.—  Orisly  bear,  a  fierce  American  bear. 

GRi'spN,*  n.  [L.]  {Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  the  wol- 
verene. P.  Cyc. 

GrI'§QN^,  [gru'zynz,  Ja.;  griz'unz,  Eamshaw;  grS'zong, 
Sm.]  n.  pi.  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Swiss  Alps ;  also  a 
canton  of  Switzerland. 

GrIst,  n.  Corn  to  be  ground ;  supj^y ;  provision. 

GrIs'tle,  (gris'sl)  n.  A  substance  lii  the  animal  body,  next 
in  hardness  to  bone ;  a  cartilage. 

GrIst'lV)  (gris'sle)  a.  Cartilaginous  ;  made  of  gristle. 

GrTt,  n.  The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats  hulled,  or  coarsely 
ground;  sand;  rough,  hard  particles;  hard  sandstone 
employed  for  millstones,  grindstones,  pavement,  &cc. 

fGRiTH,  2*' Agreement ;  union.  Qower. 

GRlT'sTONE,*n.Astoneor  earth  containing  hard  particles. 
PUHngton. 

GrIt'tj-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  abounding  in  grit.  Mor- 
Umer 

GrIt'tv,  a.  Full  of  hard  particles;  consisting  of  grit. 

fGRIZE,*  n,  Astep.  Shak.     See  Grise. 

GrIz'E-lIn,  (griz'e-lxn)  a.  See  Grideun.   Temple. 

(GrIz'zle,  71.  [grisaille^  Fr.]  A  mixture  of  white  and 
black ;  gray.  Shak. 

GrIz'zled,  (griz'zld)  a.  Interspersed  with  gray.  Zech.  vi. 

GrTz^zlv,  a.  Somewhat  gray;  grayish.  Bacoiu 

Groan,  (gron)  v.  n.  [i,  groaned;  pp.  groanikq,  groaned.] 
To  breathe  or  sigh  with  a  deep  murmuring  noise,  as  in 
pain ;  to  moan. 

Groan,  n.  A  deep  sigh  from  pain  or  sorrow ;  a  hoarse  sound. 

Groan'er,*  n.  One  who  groans, 

fGROAN'FOii,  (gron'ful)  a.  Sad  ;  agonizing,  ^mser. 

Groan'ihg,  71.  Lamentation;  complaint  on  account  of 
pain  :  —  [childbirth  or  lying  in.  Forby.]  —  (Hunting)  The 
cry  of  a  buck.  Chambers. 

■GroAt,  (grawt)  [gr^wt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  K;  grot, 
Jo.]  n.  Igrootj  D.]  Four  pence;  an  old  English  coin  of 
the  value  of  four  pence,  not  now  current. 

GroAts,  (gr3,wts)  71.  pi.  Oats  that  have  the  hulls  taken  off; 
grits. 

GroIts'worth,  (grELwts'wUrth)  n.  The  value  of  a  groat. 

Gro'cer,  71.  Literally,  a  dealer  by  the  gross;  —  appropri- 
ately, a  dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  fruits,  &c. 

Gr6'cer-y,  n.  The  trade,  business,  or  commodities  of 
grocers  ;  the  shop  of  a  grocer. 

^tROGt,  71.  Spirit  and  water,  commonly  without  sugar. 

GR6Gr'jeER-y,*  n.  A  place  where  grog  is  sold  and  drunk  ; 
a  grog-shop.  Jarves. 

GroGt'j&y,  a.  Partially  intoxicated;  tipsy.  [Vulgar.]  —  Ap- 
plied to  a  horse  tJiat  bears  wholly  on  his  heels  m  trotting. 

GrOg-'ram,  n.  Stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile.  —  Written  also  grogeram  and  grogran. 

Gr6g-'shop,*  n.  A  place  where  grog  or  rum  is  sold  by  re- 
tail. Murray. 

GroIn,  n.  The  depression  between  the  belly  and  thigh ; 
—  the  hollow  intersection  of  vaults  crossing  each  other: 
—  [tthe  snout  of  a  hog.  Chau.cer.'\  —  (^Engineering)  A 
wooden  breakwater  to  retain  sand  or  mud  thrown  up 
by  the  tide. 

fGRoI^,  V.  71.  To  grumble  ;  to  growl ;  to  grunt.  Chaucer. 

Gr6m:  WET,*  n.  (JVnut.)  A  sort  of  small  ring  or  wreath, 
formed  of  the  strand  of  a  rope,  used  to  fasten  the  upper 
edge  of  a  sail  to  its  stay.  Falconer. 
GKfiM'wfiliL,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  —  Called  qIbo  gromillf 

graymill,  and  gray  millet, 
Gr66m,  71.  [grom,  Teut.]  A  boy;  a  waiter;  a  servant,  a 
man  who  lends  a  stable :  —  a  bridegroom.  Dryden. 
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IGrSSm'pob-ter,*  n.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England 
'  court  who  had  the  direction  of  the  games.  fVarbarton, 

Gr66ve,  V,  a.  [i.  GROOVED  ;  pp.  grooving,  grooved  ]  T 
cut  into  channels  or  grooves  ;  to  hollow. 

Gr66ve,7I.  a  hollow  in  mines ;  a  channel  cut  with  a  tooi 

Gr66v'5r,  71.  One  who  grooves  ;  a  miner.  Oiose. 

Grope,  «.  n.  [i.  groped  ;  pp.  groping,  groped.]  To  feel  al 
in  the  dark  ;  to  feel  or  move  where  one  cannot  see. 

Grope,  v.  a.  To  search  by  feelJng  in  the  dark.  Sw\ft 

Grop'er,  m,  One'who  gropes 

Grq-roIl'ite,*  tu  (Min.)  Earthy  manganese ,  wad.  Da-na 

Gros'beak,*  n.  A  kind  of  finch.  P.  Oyc.  See  Grossbeak 

Gross,  (gr6s)  a.  \_gros^  Fr. ;  grosso,  It.]  Thick;  bulky 
coarse ;  palpable ;  impure  ;  unrefined  ;  meleganl ;  dense 
not  refined ;  shameful;  not  pure;  stupid;  dull;  rough 
not  delicate ;  fat ;  large ;  whole ;  taking  in  the  whole 
not  net.  —  Oross  weight,  the  total  weight  of  merchandise^ 
with  the  bag,  box,  or  other  vessel  containing  it. 

Gross,  ti.  The  main  mass  or  body ;  the  bulk  ;  the  whole 
a  large  quantity.  —  [^osse,  Fr.]  The  number  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Gross'beak,*  n.  A  bird  called  also  the  hawfinch  and 
greenfinch.  Pennant.  —  Written  also  grosbeak. 

Gross'fEd,*  a.  Fed  or  supported  grossly  or  by  gross  food 
Savage. 

GROSS'Hfi AD-ED,  o.  Stupjd  ;  dull ;  thick-skulled.  Milton. 

Gross'lVj  ad.  In  a  gross  manner ;  coarsely. 

Gross'ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  gross ;  coarseness ;  thick- 
ness ;  fatness  ;  want  of  delicacy. 

OrQs-SV--^^' CE-^,*  71.  pt.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  comprehending  the  gooseberry  and  currant.  P.  Cye. 

Gr6s'sv-I'A,r,*  n.  (Milt.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Phillips. 

Gr6s'sv-lar,*  a.  Like  a  gooseberry.  Smart. 

Gr5s-SV-la'ri-a,*  71,  (Min,^  A  green  garnet.  Brande. 

Gr5t,  7u  [grotte^  Fr. ;  grotta.  It.]  An  ornamental  cave 
a  cavern  ;  a  grotto. 

Grq-tEsque',  (grp-tSskO  a.  [Fr.]  Oddly  formed;  odd 
fantastic ;  wild  ;  unnatural. 

Grp-t£sque',  (gro-tSsk')  n.  Something  whimsical,  wild 
or  odd  in  the  graphic  arts  ;  a  wild  design. 

Grp-t£sqiie'IjY,  (grp-tesk'Ie)  ad.  In  a  grotesque  manner. 

GrP-t£sque'ness,*  ti.  duality  of  being  grotesque.  Ed.  Rev 

Gro'tian,*  (gro'sh^n)  a.  Relating  to  Grotius  ;  latitudina- 
rian.  Coleridge. 

Gr6t't^,  71.  [It.]  A  cavern.  .Baco7i.    See  Ghotto. 

Gr6t't6,  n.i  pi.  gr6t'tos.  A  cave;  an  ornamental 
cave  formed  for  coolness  and  pleasure. 

Gr6t'tp-work,*  (-wurk)  n.  Ornamental  work  in  a  grot- 
to. Cowper. 

GroOnd,  n.  Earth  ;  the  earth  as  distinguished  from  air  or 
water  ;  land  ;  the  surface  of  land  ;  country  ;  estate  ;  land 
occupied  :  —  depth  ;  bottom  ;  floor ;  bottom  of  a  depth  :  — 
the  first  stratum  of  paint ;  a  foil :  —  first  hint;  first  princi- 
ple ;  base  ;  basis ;  foundation  ;  that  on  which  something 
is  raised  or  transacted. — pi.  Lees  or  sediment.  —  (Ardi.) 
Pieces  or  wood  flush  with  the  plastering,  for  which  they 
serve  as  guide. 

GroCnd,  v.  a.  [i.  grounded;  pp.  grounding,  grounded.] 
To  place  or  set  in  the  ground  ;  to  fix  as  on  a  foundation ; 
to  settle  in  first  principles  ;  to  found  ;  to  rest ;  to  base. 

GroOnd,*  v.n.  To  strike  the  bottom  or  the  ground,  and 
remain  fixed.  Smart. 

GroOnd,  i.  Sep.  from  Orind.    See  Grind. 

GroCnd'^^^e,  rt.  (Mar.  law)  A  custom  or  payment  for 
ground,  or  for  a  ship's  standing  in  a  port.  Bouvier. 

GroOnd'-Xsh,  n.  A  sapling  of  ash  taken  from  the  ground 

GroCnd'-Bait,  71.  A  bait  thrown  to  the  bottom  to  attract 
fish.   Walton. 

GroCnd'cher-RV,*  71.  An  American  annual  plant.  Farm 
'  Ency. 

GroCnd'ED-ly,  ad.  Upon  firm  principles.  Bale. 

GroOnd'-Floor,  (grSfind'flor)  n.  The  lower  part  ol  n 
house  ;  that  which  is  even  with  the  exterior  ground. 

Gro0nd'-H5g,*  n.  An  American  quadruped;  the  wood- 
chuck.  P.  Cyc. 

GroOnd'i-vv,  (ground'i-ve)  ti.  Alehoof,ortunhoof.  GUI. 

GroOnd'less,  a.  Wanting  ground  ;  unfounded  ;  not  real. 

GroOnd'less-ly,  ad.  Without  reason  ;  without  cause. 

GroOnd'less-nEss,  n.  Want  of  just  reason.  Tdlotson. 

GroOnd'ljng,  n.  A  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water :  hence  one  of  the  vulgar.  Shak. 

IGroOnd'ey,  ad.  Upon  principles  ;  solidly.  Ascham. 

GroOnd'mail,*  71.  (Scotland)  A  sum  paid  for  the  right  of 
having  a  corpse  buried  in  a  churchyard.    .Tamiesoru 

GroOnd'nEst,*  It.  A  nebton  or  in  the  earth.  .Milton. 

GroOnd'nOt,*  71.  A  plant  and  its  esculent  fruit,  which 
grows  in  the  ground.  Hamilton. 

GroOnd'-oak,  71.  A  young  oak  raised  from  the  acorn 

GroOnd-pine',  71.  A  plant.  HiU. 

GroDnd'-plate,  n.  (Jirch.)  The  lower  part  of  a  timbei 
building,  which  receives  the  principal  and  other  posts 
—  called  also  ground-sUL 

GroOnd'^l5t,  n.  The  ground  on  which  any  building  il 
placed  ;  the  ichnography  of  a  building. 
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-^KdCND-RENT,  Ti.  Rent  paid  for  the  ground,  especially 
for  ground  occupied  by  a  building. 

^roOnd'-RoSm,  n.  A  room  on  the  level  with  the  ground. 

GroOnds,*  n.  pi.  Dregs  ;  lees  ;  sediment.  Smart. 

GroOnd's^l,  n.  An  annual  plant ;  ragwort. 

GRbOND'-s?LL,  or  GroOnd'sel,  [grtiund'sjl  or  grcsan'sjl: 
—  "familiarly,  grun'sfil,"  Sm.]  n.  (Arch.)  The  lowest 
horizontal  timber  on  which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected ; 
groundpJate;  the  sill. 

GroOnd'-TXc'kle,  (grBflnd'tek-kl)  ru  (J^aut.)  The  ropes 
and  furniture  belonging  to  anchors,  used  to  secure  a  ship 
while  at  anchor. 

GRoftND'woRK,  (grBQnd'wiIrk)  n.  The  foundation,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively  j  basej  basis;  the  first  stratum  or 
part ;  first  principle. 

Gitoup,  (grSp,  n.  [graupe,  Pr.]  An  assemblage  of  figures, 
objects,  animals,  &c.  j  a  cluster;  a  collection. 

Group,  (gr8p)  v,  a.  [i.  grouped  ;  pp.  grouping,  grouped.] 
To  form  into  groups;  to  collect  together;  to  put  into  a 
collection. 

GrGup  ng,*  n.  The  art  of  composing  or  combining  objects 
with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect.  Hamiltoju 

GroOse,  71.  Red  and  black  heathgatne. 

GroOt,  n.  Coarse  meal;  wort;  sweet  liquor;  that  which 
purges  olF;  a  wild  apple  ;'  mortar  in  a  fluid  state  ^  a  mixt- 
ure of  plaster  and  other  matter  used  for  ceilings  and 
mouldings. — pi.  The  grounds  or  sediment  of  liquor. 

GroOt,*  v.  a.  To  fill  up,  as  the  joints  or  spaces  between 
stones.  Loudon. 

GroOt'ing-,*  71.  A  kind  of  liquid  mortar  poured  over  the 
upper  beds  throughout  a  course  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work. Tanner. 

IGrout'nSl,  re.  A  blockhead.    See  Growthead. 

Grove,  n.  A  small  pleasant  wood ;  a  place  set  with  trees. 

GrOv'el,  (grSv'vl)  V.  n.  [m^va,  Icel.]  [i.  grovelled  ;  pp. 
GROVELLING,  ORovELLEo.J  To  116  prouo  ;  to  Creep  low  on 
the  ground  ;  to  be  low  or  mean ;  to  be  busy  in  low  em- 
ployments. 

Srov'el-ler,  (gr5v'vl-er)  n.  One  who  grovels, 

Gr6v'ei,-lin&,*  a.  Mean;  sordid;  lying  prone.  CoToper. 

Sro'vv,  a.  Belonging  to  or  abounding  in  groves.  Cot- 
grave,  [r.] 

Crow,  (gr5)D.  n.  [i.  grew  ;  pp.  growing,  grown.]  To  vege- 
tate ;  to  shoot;  to  issue,  as  plants ;  to  increase  in  bulk ; 
to  become  greater ;  to  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to 
advance ;  to  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
proceed ;  to  become. 

Grow,  (gr5)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  raise  by  cultiva- 
tion. CampbeU. — An  agricultural  term;  as,  "to  grow 
cotton." 

<iR6w':?R,  7*.  He  or  that  which  grows ;  a  farmer. 

Grow'jng-,  (gro'jng)  n.  Vegetation ;  increase ;  progres- 
sion. 

Grow'ino,*  p.  a.  Increasing;  making  progress. 

GrotVl,  (grtiul)  V.  n.  [ffrollen,  Flem.]  [i.  growled  ;  pp. 
GROWLING,  GROWLED.]  To  murmur  or  to  make  a  harsh 
noise,  as  in  anger ;  to  snarl  like  an  angry  cur ;  to  grumble. 

Groi^l,  d.  a.  To  signify  or  express  by  growling.  Thomson. 

GroWl,  n.  A  deep  snarl  or  murmur,  as  of  an  angry  cur. 

Gro^SI'^l'^r,*  n.  He  that  growls  ;  an  angry  cur.  Bigeluw. 

Grown  ,  (gron)  p,  &  p.  a.  from  Orow.  Advanced  in  growth ; 
being  of  taW  stature  or  size.    See  Grow. 

Gr6*§e,  (grcJftz)  V.  n.  To  shiver;  to  shudder;  to  be  chill 
before  an  ague  fit.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Growth,  (groth)  n.  Actor  growing;  state  of  being  grown ; 
vegetation;  product;  thing  produced;  increase;  increase 
of  stature ;  advance;  advancement. 

fGROWT'HEAD,  t  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Jiinsworth.  ~  An  idle, 

IGrowt'nOl      i     lazy  fellow  ;  a  blockhead.  Thisser. 

GrCb,  v.  a.  [i.  grubbed  ;  pp.  grubbing,  grubded.]  To  dig 
up  ;  to  destroy  by  digging ;  to  root  out  of  the  ground. 

GrDb,^''  v.  n.  To  be  occupied  in  digging;  to  be  employed 
meanly.  Smart. 

GrCb,  n.  A  small  worm  or  maggot;  a  dwarf:  —  food. 

GrOb'-Axe,  (grub'S.ks)  n.  A  tool  used  in  grubbing. 

GrCb'bijr,  71.  One  who  grubs:  —  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment having  several  teeth  or  prongs,  and  used  for  stir- 
ring the  earth  and  freeing  it  from  roots,  &c. 

IGrOb'ble,  V.  a.  [grubelenj  Germ.]  To  feel  in  the  dark ;  to 
grope.  JOryden. 

fGRDB'BLE,  V.  n.    See  Grabble. 

GRtiB'sTREET,  71.  &  a.  Originally,  the  name  of  a  street 
near  Moor-fieJds  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  scribblers 
for  the  press: — hence  used  mostly  as  an  adjective, 
to  designate  a  mean  literary  production  ;  mean  ;  low ; 
vile.  Gay. 

GRDD(i^E,  (gruj)  v.  a,  [ffrugerj  Fr.]  [i,  grudged  ;  pp. 
grudging,  grudged.]  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluc- 
tance ;  to  envy  ;  to  see  with  discontent ;  to  give  unwill- 
ingly ;  to  begrudge. 
-<SrOu(?e,  v.  n.  To  murmur ;  to  be  unwilling;  to  be  reluc- 
unt  or  envious  ;  to  grieve. 

""-will :  enw  :  odium. 
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tiRCu<^E,  n.  Old  quarrel;  ill-will;  envy;  odium. 
tGRDl>(?E'9N9,    (graj'unz)    n.   pi.   [gntger,  Fr.; 


meal  J     tie  part  of  corn  which  remains    after  siftirg 

BeauTK  ^  Fl.    See  Gurgkon. 
Gr&d^'er,  (grud'j^r)  n.  One  who  grudges.  [envy 

GrOd^'ing,  71,  The  act  of  one  who  grudges;  discontent 
GRDD9'jNG-L¥,arf.  Unwillingly;  malignantly;  reluctantlv 
GRtl'^L,  n.  [^TTitttt,  Fr.]  Food  made  by  boiling  flour  m 

meal  in  water.  [rough  ;  uncivil 

GrGff,  a.  [groffj  D.]  Sour  of  aspect;  harsh  of  manners 
GrDff'lv,  ad.  In  a  gruff  manner ;  harshly. 
GrOff'ness, 71.  Plarshness  of  look  or  manner;  roughness 
GbDm,  a.  Sour ;  surly;  severe;  grim.  Arbuthnot. 
GrOm'ble,    (griim'bl)    v.  n.  [grommelerj  Fr.]   [i.  grum 

BLED  ;    pp.    GRUMBLING,    GRUMBLED.]     To    murmUr     Wltk 

discontent ;  to  growl ;  to  complain  ;  to  find  fault. 
GrDm'blijr,  71.  One  who  grumbles  ;  a  murmurer. 
GrDm'bljng,  71.  A  murmuring  through  discontent. 
GrOivi'blJno,*^.  a.  Finding  fault:  cimplaining 
GrDm'bljng-lv,  fw/.  Discontentedly,  sourly. 
GrCme,  (griim)  71.  [gramcau^  Fr. ;  gnnniLs,  L.]   A  thick 

viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood. 
GrOm'ly,  tid.  In  a  grum  manner;  sullenly, 
GrOm'n^ss,*  n.  Sourness  ;  severity ;  harshness.  Ash 
Grv-Mose',*  a.  Clotted;  concreted;  grumous.  Scott. 
GRtl'MOys,  a.  Thick  ;  clotted ;  knotted.  Arbuthnot. 
GrO'movs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  concreted    Whcman 
GrOm'pj-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  surly  or  gruff  manner.  Mrs.  BuUer 
GrDm'pV,*  0-  Surly ;  angry ;  gruff.  HoUowaij.  [Local,  Eng 
GrDn'd?!,  n.  The  fish  called  a  groundling, 
GrGn'sel,  n.  Groundsel.  Milton.    See  Groundsel 
GrDnt,  D.  71,  \i.  grunted;  pp.   grunting,  grunted.]  !• 

murmur  or  make  a  noise,  as  a  hog. 
GrOnt,  n.  The  noise  of  a  hog;  a  groan. 
GrDnt'?b,  71,  One  that  grunts ;  a  kind  of  fish  ;  a  pig 
GrOnt'ing,  71.  The  noise  of  swine.  Qay. 
GrOnt'ing-LV,  ad.  Murmuringly ;  mutteringly. 
fGRON'TLE,  (grunt'tl)  v.  n.  To  grynt.    See  Gbunt 
GrCnt'ling,  n.  A  young  hog  ;  a  pig, 
fGRGTCH,  V.  71.  To  envy ;  to  grudge.  WicUffe, 
fGBtiTCH,  Tu  Malice;  ill-will;  grudge.  HvdUtras. 
GrYj  n.  \_yiiis.'\  A  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Locke 
Qry-phjh' Af*  n.  [L,]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  conchifers,  a> 

lied  to  the  oyster.  P.  Cyc. 
GRtPH'pN.  71.    See  Griffin.  [Brandt 

Qry-i'MO'sis*  n.  (Med.)  A  growing  inwards  of  the  nalU 
tGRi^TH,  71.    See  Grjth 

GUA-CHJv'RO,*  7L  [Sp.J  A  nocturnal  frugivorous  bird  of  Soutl 

America,  of  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  and  valued  fo 

its  oil.  Humboldt.  [Guaiacum 

Gua'ia.c,*  (gwa'y^k)  71.  A  resin;  guaiacum.    Ure.    See 

Gua'iac,*  (gwa'y^k)  a.  Relating  to  guaiacum.  Med.  Jour. 

GUA'iA-ctJM,  (gwa'ygi-kijm)  [gwa'j-kiim,  S.  J,  F,;  gwa'y^i 

kum",    W.  P.   Sm. ;  gi'^-kum,  E, ;  gwa'kum,  fVb,]  n.  A 

peculiar  resinous  substance  obtained  from  a  tree  of  the 

West  Indies  ;  used  in  medicine. 

Gua'na,*  n.  A  lizard  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  valued 

'  for  its  flesh :  —  called  aJso  iguana.  W.  Ency. 
GUA-NX'co,*n. ,'  ;>i.  GUANACOS,  A  South  American  wool- 
bearing  quadruped,  called  also  the  llama.  Darwin. 
GuX'NO,*  7u   [Sp.l  A   substance   found    on   many  small 
islands,  especially  in  the  Southern  Ocean  and  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  Africa,  which  are  the  resort 
of  large  flocks   of  birds.     It    consists  chiefly  of  theit 
excrementj  and  is  an  excellent  manure. 
GuAr-an-tee',  (gAr-rfin-te')  n.  Iguarani^  old  Fr.]  (Law)  An 
undertaking  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  another;  one 
who    guarantees ;    surety.  Brande.  —  He    to   whom    a 
guaranteeis  made  ;  correlative  of  "TiaraTiior.  Bouuier 
Gu1r-a.n-tee^  (gar-r^in-te')  v.  a.  [guarantir^  old  Fr.]  [i 

GUARANTEED  ;  pp.     GUARANTEEING,   GUARANTEED.]   TO 

undertake  that  another  shall  perform  stipulations  ;  to  se- 
cure the  performance  of ;  to  warrant;  to  insure.  {)::;^John- 
son  says,  "  The  substantive  and  the  verb  are  indifferently 
written  guarantee  and  guaranty,^*  The  verb  is  written 
guaranty  in  most  of  the  English  dictionaries;  but  in 
Smart's  dictionary  it  is  written  guarantee ;  and  this  is 
now  the  prevailing  orthography. 

GuAr'an-tor,*  (gar'r^n-tar)  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives  surety 
or  makes  a  guaranty.  Bouvicr.  Dane. 

GuXu'^N-Ty,  (gar'r^n-te)  n.  (Law)  A  surety  for  perform- 
ance ;  an  engagement  to  secure  the^.performance  of  arti- 
cles ;  a  guarantee.  Bolingbroke,    See  Guarantee, 

GuXr'an-ty,  (gar'r^n-te)7j.a.  To  warrant.  SeeGuARAWTEB. 

IIGuXrd,  v.  a.  [gyM,  W.  J.  F.;  gird,  P.  Ja.  S.  E.  K.  IL 
Wb.  y  g'a.rd,  5771.]  [warda  or  garda,  low  L. j  [i.  guarded  , 
pp.  GUARDING,  GUARDED.]  To  watch  by  Way  of  defence 
or  security  ;  to  protect ;  to  defend  ;  to  shield  ;  to  preserve 
by  caution ;  to  provide  against  objections  ;  to  gird. 

jIGuARD,  (g^rd)  V.  71.  To  be  in  a  state  of  cauuonor  defence 

IJGUXrd,  (gArd)  n.  [garde,  Fr. ;  wardj  Teut.]  A  man,  oi 
body  of  men,  employed  for  defence  :  —  a  state  of  caution 
or  vigilance;  protoctjon ;  care:  —  part  of  the  hilt  uf  t 
sword.  —  (Fencing)  A  posture  to  defend  the  body;  an) 
thing  that  protects  or  guards. — pi.  Troops  attached  t< 
the  person  of  a  sovereign. 
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I''157Xri>'^-EI*e,  (gAtA'^~h\)  a.  Capable  of  being  protected 
Gj'ar.-d'j^(^-B^  (gard'^j)  n.  State  of  wardship.  ShaJc. 
G'jXRb'AWT,  (ga-rd'^int)  a.  [f  Acting  as  guardian.  Shak.] 
'.Her.)  Having  the  face  turned  towards  the  spectator;  as, 
'  a  leopard  guardant." 
It^^uXRD'^NT,  (giird'^int)  n.  A  guardian.  SkaJc. 
|GuJiRD'-BOAT,  71.  A  boat  for  observing  ships  in  a  harbor. 

SGu^rd'-Cham-ber,  71.  A  guard-room. 
GuXrd'ed,*^.  a.  Watched;  defended;  cautious 
Guard'ed-ly,  (g'Ard'ed-Ie)  arf.  Cautiously;  warily. 
■  GuXrd'eb-n£ss,  (garii'ed-nes)  n.  Caution  ;  wariness. 
Guard':^b.,  (gard'er)  M.  One  who  guards.  Sandys. 
tGuiRD'FUL,  (g'ird'ffll)  a.  Wary;  cautious.  A.  HiU. 
GuXr'dj-an,  (gar'de-5in  or  gard'y^in)  [gar'de-9n,i'.  JIi.  R.; 
gaf-'dyjin,  S.  i:. ;  gyir'de-^in  or  gyar'je-?n,  ^. ;  ^ar'de-?in, 
J.i  gy'ird'y^n,  F.  K.;  g'ard'y?in,  Sm..^  n.  [gardieiij  Fr.l  One 
who  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  or  of  persons  incapable  of 
directing  themselves;  a  protector ;  akeeper;  awarden. — 
(Law)  Guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  a  person  to  whom  the 
spiritua'  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is  committed,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  Cowel.  [over. 

1GUAR'Di-^N,  fl.    Protecting;  superintending;  watching 
GUAR'DJ-AN-fiss,  71.  A  female  guardian.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 
GUAR'Di-AN-rzE,*  V.  71.  To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian. 
Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

||Guar'di-an-sh1p,  71.  The  office  of  a  guardian. 

|[GuXrd'-ir-on,*  (gard'i-uirn)  tu  An  arched  bar  placed  over 
the  ornamental  figures  on  the  head  or  bow  of  a  ship.  .^sh. 

'IGuard'less,  a.  Without  guard  or  defence. 

'jGuiRD'-R66M,  (gard'r6m)7i,  A  room  in  which  thos'ewho 
are  appointed  to  watch,  assemble.  Malone. 

IIGuXrd'ship,  n.  [Care.  Swift.]  A  ship  to  guard  the  coast. 

tGtjAR'iSH,  (gir'ish)  v.  a.  [g-u&ir,  Fr.]  To  heal.  Spenser. 

Gua'ry-MIr'^-cle,  (gwa'r?-mlr'5i-kl)  n.  [guare-mirkl, 
Cornish.]    A  miracle-play.  Carew. 

GuX'VA,  (gw'A'rg.)  [gw'A'v^jP.  Wb.;  gwa'vgi,  Sm.;  gwd'v?, 
jBT.]  n.  The  fruit  of  the  psidiu-m  pomiferum  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  a  jelly  is  made. 

fGO'BER-NATE,  V.  d.  \suhenWj  L.]  To  govern.  Cockeram. 

Gu-BER-NA'TlpN,  n.  Government.  Watts,  [r.] 

fGO'BER-NA-TlVE,  [gu-bSr'nj-tiv,  Ja.  K.  Todd,  Maunder; 
ga'ber-na-tiv,  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Governing.   Chaucer. 

Gu-be"r-n^-to'ri-al  *  o.  [ptbematorj  L.]  Belonging  to  a 
governor.  Russell.   A  wora  sometimes  used  in  the  U.  S. 

GDd'dle,*  V.  n.  To  drink  much  or  greedily ;  to  guzzle. 
Jennings.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Gdr>9-'EpN,  (gud'jun)  n.  [^omjoti,  Fr.]  A  small  fresh-wa- 
ter fish, easily  caught:  —  a  man  easily  cheated  : — an  iron 
pin  on  which  a  wheel  turns.  —  {Maut.)  An  eye  on  which 
the  rudder  is  hung.  —  To  swallow  a  ffitdgeon,  to  be  deceived. 

GufiL'uER-Ro?E,  n.  See  Gelder-Rose. 

Gu£lfs,  (gwSlfs)  71.  pi.  A  political  party,  in  Italian  his- 
tory, during  the  middle  ages,  opposed  to  the  Ohibelines. 
See  Ghibelines. 

GufiLPH'jc,*  (gweirjk)  a.  Noting  a  Hanoverian  order  of 
knighthood,  founded,  in  1815,  by  George  IV.,  of  England, 
then  prince  regent.  Brands. 

GuElphs,*  (gwelfs)  n.  pi.  Same  as  Qudfs.  See  Gublfs, 

GufeR'DpN,  (ler'dpn)  [ggr'dyn,  JV.  P.F.Sm.;  gwer'dun  or 
ger'dun,  Ja. ,'  gwer'dun,  S.  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  reward  ;  a  rec- 
ompense, ^enser.  [R.] 

fGUER'DpN,  (5er'd9n)  v.  a.  To  reward.  B.  .Tonson. 

JGuisR'DpN-A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  reward.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

J-IjUEr'dpn-lEsSj  o.  Unrewarded.  Chaucer. 

QUE~RlL'LA,*  (g9-ril'I?)  71.  [guerrilla,  Sp.]  pJ.  GWERIZr- 
ZAS.  A  petty  warfare ;  a  skirmish ;  a  partisan  or  irreg- 
ular soldier  or  army.  Qu.  Reiu 

(t[J£ss,  (|es)  V.  71.  [ghissen,  D.]  [i.  ouessed  ;  pp.  ouessinq, 
GUESSED.]  To  conjecture  ;  to  judge  without  any  certain 
principles  of  judgment;  to  surmise.  {):::^Itis  much  used, 
colloquially,  in  the  sense  of  to  believey  to  suppose^  to  think, 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Palmer^ s  Devonshire  Dialect. 

3tj£ss,  C^6s)  v.  a.  To  hit  upon  by  accident ;  to  conjecture. 

GuEss,  (ges)  71.  Conjecture ;  judgment  without  certain 
grounds. 

Gufiss'ER,  (gSs'er)  n.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer. 

tGuiSss'];N&-Ly,'{gSs'ing-le)  ad.  Conjecturally.  Skak. 

GuJSss'wORK,*  (gSs'wiirk)  n.  Work  done  by  guess ;  a  con-, 
jecture.  Ure. 

GufisT,  (|Sst)  71.  One  entertained  in  the  house  or  at  the  ta- 
ble of  another ;  a  visitor  j  a  visitant ;  a  stranger ;  one  who 
comes  newly  to  reside. 

Gu£st'cham-b?r,  71.  A  chamber  of  entertainment.  St. 
MarJc 

tGufisT'RiTE,  n.  Office  due  to  a  guest.  Chapman. 

GuEst'rope,*  71.  A  rope  by  which  a  boat  is  kept  steady 
while  it  is  in  tow.  Crabh.  [Shak. 

G';£st'Wi$e,  (gSst'wIz)  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  vuest. 

G'&'g-le,  v.  n.  [gorgogliare,  It.]  See  Gurgle. 

S'JHR,*  (gUr)  n.  {Min.)  A  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water. 
'leaveland. 

Btii-A'cvM,*(gwe-a'kiim)7i.  An  improper  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  guaiacum.  Walker.  See  GuiiAcuM. 


||Guid'*-ble,  (fld'^W)  a.  That  may  be  governed  by  (-out 
sel. 
GuTd'^9-e,  (gld'gj;  n.  The  reward  given  to  a  guide 
Guid'ance,  (gld'gins)  n.  Direction  ;  government;  lead. 
Guide,  (gid)  [gyid,  S.  W.  J.  F.j  |Id,  P.  E.  Ja.;  gSid. 
K.  t  g'ld,  Sm.)  V.  a.  [ffuider,  Fr.]   [i.  guided  ;  pp,  guid 
iffo,  GUIDED.]  To  direct  or  lead  m  a  way  ;  to  influence 
to  govern  by  counsel ;  to  instruct;  to  regulate;  to  corr 
duct ;  to  lead. 

IIGuiDE,  (gid)  71.  [guidej  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  guides;  a 
director;  a  conductor;  a  regulator. 

IIGuiDE'LEss,  (|id'les)  a.  Having  no  guide.  Dnjden. 

|]Guide'posTj  (giu'p5st)  71.  A  post  where  two  or  more  roadi 
meet,  directing  the  traveller  which  to  follow. 

Guip'iER,  fgid'er)  71.  A  director;  a  guide.  Shak.  [r,] 

tGuiD'ER-ESS,'(gSd'er-§s)  7t.  She  who  guides,  Caxton. 

JGui'DpN,  (Irdpn)  71.  [Fr.]  A  standard-bearer;  a  standard 
.^shmole, 

GulLD,  (^ild)  71.  A  society  ;  a  corporation;  a  fraternity  o. 
association,  generally  of  merchants. 

fGulLD'A-BLE,  (5lld'?-bl)  a.  Liable  to  tax.  Spelman. 

GulLD'ER,*(gild°er)7i.  A  foreign  coin  ;  a  florin.  Crabb. 

GuIld'hAll,  (gild'hai)7t.  The  hall  in  which  a  corporation 
usually  assembles  ;  a  town-hall.  Shak. 

IIGuiLE,  (gll)  [gyll,  S.  W.  J.  F.  i  gll,  P.  E.  Ja. ;  pell,  S:.  i 
g'll,  Sm.]  71.  [guille,  ffille,  old  Fr.]  Craft;  cunning;  du- 
plicity; deceit;  fraud;  insidious  artifice. 

||GuiLE,  (|il)  V.  a.  [guiller,  Fr.]  To  disguise  cunningly  ;  U* 
beguile.  Spenser. 

lltGuiL'ED,  (gTl'ed)a.  Treacherous;  deceiving.  Shak. 
Guile'fOl,  (gii'fai)  a.  Insidious;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 
Guile'fOl-ly,  (gil'fai-le)  ad.  Insidiously ;  treacherously. 
Guile 'FtJii-NJiss.  (gil'ful-nes)  tu  Secret  treachery. 

IIGuile'less,  (gn'l?s)  a.  Free  from  deceit  or  guile ;  hon- 
est. 

IIGuiLE'LESS-Nfiss,  (gil'le9-n6s)  n.  Freedom  from  deceit 

lltGuiL'ER,  rgil'er)7i.  A  deceiver;  a  traitor.  Wicliffe. 

GuIl'l?-mot,*  (gil'e-m5t)  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird,  similar  to 
the  auk.  Pennant, 

GuTl^ZO-TfNE',  rgSl-l9-ten')  [glisten,  P.  Ja.  K.  R.;  gYl- 
yo-ten',  Sm. ;  gilVtinj  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  (A 
capital  punishment,  used  in  France,  which  separates  the 
head  from  the  body  at  one  stroke.  It  was  named  from  its 
introducer,  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin. 

GulL-Lp-TlwE',  (|il-l9-ten')'W.a.  \i-  guillotined  ]pp.  ouil- 
LOTiNiNo,  GUILLOTINED.]  To  behead  or  decapitate  by  thr 
guillotine. 

GulLT,  (gilt)  n.  The  stale  of  being  guilty,  or  of  having  vlo 
lated  a  law  ;  sin  ;  criminality  ;  a  crime  ;  an  ofience. 

GulLT'?-LY,  (gilt'e-le)  ad.  In  a  guilty  manner;  criniinallj 

GulLT'i-Nfess,  (giit'e-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  being  guilty. 

GuTlt'less,  (gilt'les)  a.  Innocent;  free  from  guilt. 

GulLT'LESs-Ly,  (gflt'les-le)  ad.  Without  guSlt ;  innocentlj 

GuIliT'LESS-Nfiss,  (gilt'le's-nSs)  n.  Freedom  from  guilt. 

GulLT'-sicK,  (gilt'sik)  a.'  Diseased  by  guilt  Beaum.  Sf  Fl 

GuIlt'-stained,*  (gilt'stand)  a.  Polluted  with  crimen 
Maurice. 

GuTL'xy,  (gifl'te)  a.  Having  guilt ;  justly  chargeable  with  a 
crime;  not  innocent ;  criminal  ;  wicked  ;  corrupt. 

fGutL'Ty-LiKE,  (gil'te-lik)  ad.  Guiltily.  Sha!:. 

GuIm'Bj^rd,*  71.  A  musical  instrument ;  the  jews-han» 
Maunder. 

GuIm'ple,  «.  See  Wimple. 

GuIn'ea,  (gin'e)  n.  An  English  denomination  of  money, 
of  the  value  of  91  shillings  sterling  ;  formerly  a  coin,  no^v 
disused. — Guineas  were  first  coined,  in  1662,  of  gold 
brought  from  Ouinea  ;  whence  its  name, 

GuIn'ea-Corn,*  71.  A  vegetable  growing  on  the  coast  o) 
Africa,  which  produces  a  kind  of  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 

GutN'EA-Di^ER,*  (gjn'e-der)  71.  A  small  quadruped.  Hill. 

GuIn']EA-Dr6p'p5R,  (^In'e-drSp'er)  n.  One  who  cheats  by 
dropping  guineas  ;  a  swindler.  Oay. 

GuIn'ea-fo^l,*  71.  A  fowl  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Burke. 

GuIn'ea-grSss,*7I.  a  valuable  plant  or  grass.  Farm.Eucy. 

GuliN'EA-HfiN,  (gin'e-hGn)  n.  A  domestic  African  fowl. 

GuIw'EA-Pfep'PER,  (gin'e-pep'er)  n.  The  seeds  of  two  spe- 
cies of  amomum,  from  Africa,  powerfully  aromatic,  stim 
ulant,  and  cordial. 

Guin'ea-pTg,  (gin'e-p^g)  n.  A  small  Brazilian  animal. 

GufN'JEA-vi'ORM,*  (gin'^-wurm)  n.  A  species  of  worm, 
Hamilton. 

GutN'l.^l>,  (gwln'yjd)  n.  [gwyn,  Welsh.]  A  fish  called 
whiting. 

Gui§E,  (giz)  n.  [guise,  Fr.]  Manner;  mien;  habit;  prac- 
tice ;  custom  ;  external  appearance  ;  dress. 

GuI^'lER,  (giz'er)  n.  A  mummer  ;  a  person  in  disguise. 

Gui-tXr',  (ge-tar')  n.  [chitara,  U.]  A  stringed  instrumen 
oir  music 

jGDlch,  t).  n.  [gulsignf  Teut.]  To  swallow  voracious  y 
7\trberville, 

fGOLCH,  n.  A  glutton  ;  a  blockhead  ;  voracity.  B.  Jonsox, 

JG&L'cHlN,  71.  Same  as  ^kA.  Skinner. 

GULE?,  (gulz)  a.  [gUBulcs,  Ft.]  (Her.)  Red.  Shak. 
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3Dlp,  n.  [goJfoi  It. ;  gotfe,  Fr.]  An  arm  or  part  of  a  sea 
extending  up  into  tbe  land  j  a  bay;  an  abyBsj  a  deep 
place  in  the  earth ;  depth  j  a  whirlpool  j  any  thing  insa- 
tiable. 

GDiiF'Y}  A  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  Milton. 

tG0'L;3T,  n.  A  glutton   Featly. 

GDiiL,  V.  i,  [g-uiHer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  gulled;  pp.  gulling, 
GULLED.]  To  trick ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud  ;  to  deceive. 
Shak.  To  form  a  channel  by  running  water;  to  gully. 
Korby. 

GtDll,  11.  A  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick ;  a  stupid  animal ;  one 
easily  cheated  ;  a  sea-bird. 

6Qz.Ii'-CXtch-:i^r,  n.  A  cheat)  one  who  cheats  fools, 

GDll'er,  n.  One  who  ^uUs  ;  a  cheat. 

GOll'er-v,  n.  Cheat;  nnposture.  Burton,  [r.] 

GOXi'Li^T,  71.  [goulet,  Fr.]  The  throat,  or  passage  for  food ; 
the  neck  of  a  vessel.  [fA  small  stream.  Heylin.] 

UtL-Lj-Bii/f-Ty,  n.  Weak  credulity.  Burke.  [Vulgar.] 

GDL'Lf-BLB,'^  a.  Capable  of  being  gulled  or  deceived,  ff 
Scott. 

GDL^i,{ED,*p.  a.  Worn  away  by  friction,  ^sh. 

tGOi.'L|-Q-DT,  n.  [guloj  L.]  A  glutton.  Barret. 

Gtii.'Ll(?N,*  (gul'yLin)  n.  Gripes  in  horses.  Farm.  Ency. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

tGTOLL^jsH,  a.  Foolish ;  stupid  ;  absurd.  Burton. 

tGDLL'lsH-Nfiss.n.  Foolishness  ;  stupidity.  Tr.  of  BoccalinL 

GDl'lv,  V  iu  [i,  gullied;  pp.  oullyino,  gullied.]  To 
run  with  noise ;  to  gurgle ;  to  form  a  channel. 

GDl'lv,*  v.  a.  To  sweep  away  or  form  a  channel  by  the 
force  of  running  water;  to  wear  away  by  friction.  Jlsh. 

GOl'lv,  n.  [^ouletj  Ft.]  A  ditch ;  a  channel ;  a  gutter :  — 
a  large  knife  ;  a  cleaver;  a  weapon  of  war.  Jamieson. 
An  iron  tram  plate  or  rail.  Francis. 

GOl'LiY--hole,  n.  A  hole  where  a  gutter,  drain,  or  stream 
of  water  empties  itself. 

O&LOj*  n,  [L,,  glutton.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  com- 
prising the  wolverene  or  glutton  and  the  grison.  P.  Cyc. 

Gv-l6s'j-TV,  n.  [ptlosus,!,.]  Greediness;  gluttony;  vo- 
racity. Browne.  [R..] 

GDlp,«.  a.  [golpeiij  D.]  [i.  gulped;  pp. gulping,  gulped.] 
To  swallow  eagerly ;  to  suck  down  without  intermission. 
Oay, 

GDiiP,  n.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once.  More. 

GtJLPH,  n.  See  Gulf. 

GDm,  71,  [gummi,  L.]  A  concrete  vegetable  substance  which 
exudes  from  certam  trees,  and  hardens  on  the  surface, 
being  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  whereas 
resin  is  soluble  only  in  alcohol  or  in  spirit :  —  the  fleshy 
covering  or  socket  of  the  teeth. 

GOm,  v.  a.  [i.  GUMMED  ;  pp.  gumming,  gummed.]  To  smear 
with  gum ;  to  close  with  gum.  B.  Jonson. 

GDm,*  v.  n.  To  exude  or  form  gum.  Loudon^ 

GOm'boJl,*  n.  A  troublesome  boil  on  the  gums.  Perry. 

G0]Vi/-CIs-TVS,*7u  (Bot)  A  species  of  rock-rose.  Miller. 

Gi;M:-MlF'£:R-oDs,*a.  Producing  gum.  Loudon. 

GDm'mi-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  gumray, 

tGvM-M6s'{-Ty,n,  The  nature  of  gum;  gumrainess,  Floyer. 

GDm'movS,  fl.  Of  the  nature  of  gum  ;  gummy.  Woodward. 

GDm'mv,  a.  Consisting  of  or  abounding  in  gum ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  gum  ;  productive  of  gum  ;  overgrown  with  gum, 

GDmp,*  71.  An  awkward,  foolish  person ;  a  dolt.  Holloway. 
JColloquial  and  vulgar.] 

GuMP'Tipw,  (gum'shun)  n.  Understanding ;  skill.  Pegge. 
[Vulgar.] 

Gum'-R£^in,*  Tt,  A  substance  composed  of  gum  and  resin, 
an  exudation  from  many  trees.  Brande. 

GDm'-WA-ter,*  71.  A  distillation  from  gum.  Jodrell. 

GCn,  71.  A  musket ;  a  fowling-piece ;  a  carbine  ;  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  from  which  shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 
It  includes  all  species  of  fire-arms,  except,  perhaps,  the 
pistol  and  mortar. 

Gt)N,  V.  n.  [i.  GUNNED  ;  pp.  gunning,  gunned.]  To  shoot 
with  a  gun.  Beaunu  ^  FL 

Gu'N^a-jEHy,  n.  See  Gvnarcht. 

GOn'bXr-r?l,*  n.  The  metallic  tube  of  a  gun.  Maunder. 

GOn'boat,*  n.  A  boat  for  carrj'ing  cannon  ;  a  small  vessel 
of  war  carrying  only  one  gun.  Falconer. 

GQN'D^CKf*  n,  A  lower  deck  of  a  ship  where  the  gunroom 
is.  Booth. 

G0n'l5ck,*  71,  The  lock  of  a  gun.  BootJi. 

GDw'-MfiT-AL,*  71.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Hamilton. 

GON'N?L,n.  (JVauC)  Corrupted  from  gunwale.  See  Gunwale. 

GtJN'NiEL,*  n.  A  small  spotted  fish,  Storer. 

Giirf 'NER,  n.  One  who  shoots ;  a  cannoneer ;  a  naval  officer 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  &cc., 
of  a  ship. 

GtJ-N'NEKr-x,  n.  The  science  of  usmg  artillery ;  the  art  of 
managing  guns  and  mortars. 

GOn'n|NG,*  71.  The  sport  or  diversion  of  shooting;  the  use 
of  the  gun  in  shooting,  Beaum.  ^  FL 

SijN'NV,*  71.  A  coarse  sackcloth  made  in  Bengal.  McCain 
lock.  —  Often  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  "  gunny  cloth." 

3V-N^C'RA-CV»  »•  See  Gtn^ocracy. 

fiOw'PORT,*  n.  A  hole  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon.  Parry. 


GDw'Pb'^-DER,  71.  Combustible  powder  put  into  guns  to  bi 
fired  ;  a  composition  of  78  parts  of  saltpetre,  13  of  ch  ii 
coal,  and  10  of  sulphur, 

GDn'poiX^-dejr,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  fine  species  o 
green  tea,  being  a  carefully  picked  hyson,  the  leaves  o 
which  are  rolled  and  rounded  so  as  to  have  a  granu  a* 
appearance.  Davis. 

GDn'r65m,  n.  {J^aut.)  The  place  in  a  ship  where  arms  ara 
deposited: — a  room  used  as  a  dining-room  for  lieuten- 
ants, &c. 

GCn'shSt,  n.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun ;  the  space  <ii 
distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

GDN'sHdT,  a.  Made  by  the  shut  of  a  gun.  Wiseman. 

GDn'smIth,  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  guns. 

GDN'STER,*7t.  One  who  uses  a  gun  ;  a  gunner.  Tatler.  [E  ] 

GDn'stI'ck,  n.  A  stick  for  driving  a  charge  into  a  gun;  « 
rammer. 

GtiN'sTdcK,  n.  The  wood  in  which  Che  barrel  of  a  gun  li 
fixed. 

GDn'stone,  w,_A  stone  formerly  shot  from  a  gun.  Sliak, 

GOn'ter's-Chain,*  71.  A  chain  used  for  measuring  land 
—  Qunter^s  linej,  a  logarithmic  line  engraved  on  scalea 
sectors,  &c. —  Gunter^s  quadrant,  an  astronomical  iustru 
ment  for  finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c. —  Qanter's  scdle^ 
a  scale  having  various  lines  and  angles  engraved  on  it,  and 
used  for  resolving  questions  in  navigation.  Brande. 

GDn' WALE,  (commonly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  spelled 
giin'n?!)  n.  (JVaut.)  The  upper  part  of  the  solid  workman 
ship,  of  a  vessel's  side ;  that  piece  of  timber  which 
reaches,  on  either  side  of  the  ship,  from  the  half-deck  to 
the  forecastle  ;  the  lower  part  of  any  port  where  any  ord 
nance  is,  is  also  termed  the  gunwale. 

GiJRtj^E,  n.  [gurgesy  L.]  A  whirlpool ;  a  gulf.  Milton.  [R.J 

fGURG-E,  V.  a.  1o  swallow  up.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

JGurV^QN,  (giir'jun)  n.  The  coarser  part  of  the  meal  sift- 
ed from  the  bran.  Holinshed.  See  Grudgeons. 

GiJR'G-LE,  (giir'gl)  v.  7[,  \gorgogliarejll.']  [i.  gurgled;  pp 
gurgling,  gurgled.]  To  fall  or  gush  with  noise,  as  wa- 
ter from  a  bottle  ;  to  now  with  a  purling  noise. 

GtJR'&LE,*  n.  A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid.  Thomson. 

Gur&'l:^t,*7i.  An  earthen  vessel  made  very  porous.  Mack^ 
intosh, 

GOr'hqf-ite,*  71.  (JMin.)  A  snow-white  mineral.  Jameson* 

Gur'kjn,  71.  A  pickled  cucumber.  See  Gherkin. 

Gur'kard,ti.  [gournauldj  old  Fr.]  A  sea-fish  having  a  bony 
head.  Crabb. 

GtJR'NETjTi.  A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  Eng 
land,  said  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  gurnard.  Shak.    , 

GtJR'RV,*  71.  (^East  Indies)  A  native  fortification.  Hamiltin, 

GfisH,  V.  n.  [i.  gushed  ;  pp.  gushing,  gushed.]  To  flowo, 
rush  out  with  violence  or  rapidity,  as  a  fluid. 

GDsH,  71.  An  emission  of  fluid  with  force. 

G&s's]?T,  n.  [gousset^  Fr.][  An  angular  piece  of  cloth  sewefl 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  shirt  sleeve,  or  as  a  part  of  the  neck 

GDsT,  71.  [gustus,  L.]  Sense  of  tasting ;  power  of  enjoy 
ment ;  liking ;  intellectual  taste.  Dryden.  —  [gustr,  Goth. 
A  sudden,  violent  blast  of  wind  ;  a  breeze  ;  a  gale,  Sliakt 

fGOsT,  V.  a.  To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish  of.  Shak. 

GDst'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tasted.  Harvey.  [R.] 

fGOsx'^-BLE,  71.  Any  thing  that  may  be  tasted  or  eaten 
More. 

tGys-TA'TlON,  71.  The  act  of  tasting.  Browne. 

GDs'TA-Tp-RY,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  taste.  Ed,  Rev 

tGOsT'FOL,  o.  Tasteful ;  well-tasted.  Howdl. 

tGDsT'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  The  relish  of  any  thing.  Barrow 

JGOST'LIESS,  a.  Tasteless ;  insipid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

O&s'tOj  n.  [It.]  The  relish  of  any  thing;  taste;  zest;  i» 
tellectual  taste  j  liking,  Dryden.  [r.] 

QVS'T6's6*\lt.]  (Jtfus.)  With  taste.  Qrahh. 

GDs'tv,  a.  Stormy;  tempestuous;  windy.  Shak. 

GOT,  71.  [ftuMeZn,  Germ.]  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  an*. 
mal ;  an  intestine  ;  a  passage.  — pi.  The  receptacle  of 
food  ;  the  stomach ;  intestines. 

GDt,  v.  a.  [i.  GUTTED  ;  pp.  gutting,  gutted.]  To  evisce 
rate ;  to  draw ;  to  take  out  the  inside ;  to  plunder  of  con 
tents.  Dryden. 

OifT'TA,*  7L  [L.]  pi.  e^T>TJBi.  A  drop  ;  a  gout.  —  (-ffrcA. 
A  little  cone  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  CrtAh. 

0&t't4.  SjE-REfifA^n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye 
drop-serene  ;  amaurosis. 

GCt'ta-ted,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops,  Bailey, 

G&t'ter,  71.  A  passage  or  channel  for  water. 

GDt'ter,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  small  channels  or  hollows.  Shax 

GDt'tee,  v.  71.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  run  as  a  candle.  Scott 

GtiT'TLE,  (gQt'tl)  V.  n.  To  feed  luxuriously ;  to  gorman 
dize  ;  to  guzzle.  Dryden. 

GtjT'TLE,  (gut'tl)  V.  a.  To  swallow.  VEstrange. 

GDt'tler,  71.  One  who  guttles  ;  a  greedy  eater. 

GDt'TV-LoOs,  a.  [guUvla,  L.]  In  the  form  of  a  small  drop 
Browne, 

GttT'TVR-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  throat;  pronounced  in  o 
by  the  throat. 

GOt'tvR-.^l,*™.  a  letter  pronounced  chiefly  by  he  th  oat 
The  gutturals  are  k,  q,  and  c  and  g  hard.  HUev 
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3tJT-TVH-XL'j-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  guttural.  Sew- 
ard, 

GOt'tvr-AL-n£ss,  rt.  The  quality  of  being  guttural.  DieL 

eOT'Ty,*  a.  (Her.)  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops. 
Smart. 

GDt'woht,  (gut'wiirt)  n.  An  herb. 

Guv,  (gl)  71.  (JVaut)  A  rope  used  to  swing  a  weighty  or 
keep  steady  any  heavy  Iwdy  and  prevent  it  from  swing- 
ing, while  being  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  a  sort  of  tackle 

GDz'ZLE,  (guz'zl)  V,  n.  {gvitovigliare.  It.]  [i  guzzled  ; 
pp.  QuzzLiNGj  GUZZLED.]  To  eat  or  drink  greedily ;  to  gor- 
mandize ;  to  swallow  gireeJily. 

"Dz'zLE,  V,  a.  To  BwaUow  with  immoderate  gust. 
Drydcii. 

fOOZ'ZLE,  n.  An  insatiable  thing  or  person.  Marston. 

o02'zlij:r,  71,  One  who  guzzles  ;  a  gormandizer. 

SwfM'l^D,*  m.  A  fiah.  Crahb.  See  Guiniad. 

Gy'All,*  n.  The  East  Indian  jungle  bull  or  ox.  P.  Cye. 

gvBE,  (jib)  71.  aee  Gibe.  Shafc. 

gYEE,  (jib)  V.  n.  To  aneer.  Spenser.  See  Gibe. 

^ye'ing,*  71.  The  shifting  of  the  boomsail  from  one  side 
of  the  mast  lo  the  other.  Hamilton. 

tjGYE,  (|i)  V.  a.  To  guide.  Chaucer.  See  Gie. 

(l5^¥M-NA'?I-XRJeH,*  n.  An  Athenian  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  providing  oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  gym- 
nasia. Brande. 

XS^VM-na' §I'^M^  (jjm-na'zhe-um)  [jim-na'zhe-um,  TV.; 
g)m-na'she-um,7a. ;  jim-na.s'yum,^.  -■  jim-nSz'e-umjCoHo- 
gutoHi/ jjm-nazh'yym,  Sm.i  jim-na'ze-um,  Z>aoi5.]  K.JL.  J 
yyyivaaiovy  Gr.]  pL  L.  prM-NA'^i-A;  Eng.  <^yM-na'§I- 
uM$.  Formerly,  a  place  for  athletic  exercises,  in  which  such 
as  practised  them  were  nearly  naked ;  any  place  of  exer- 
cise; a  school;  a  grammar  school ;  a  seminary. 

||<p-tM'N-&.ST,*  n.  One  who  practises  or  teaches  gymnastics. 
Dunglison, 

H^yM-NXs'TfC,  f  jtm-nas'tjk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  R.  Sm. ;  |im- 
nS.s'tjk,  E.  Ja.J  a.  [yv(ii>aaTtK6s.]  Relating  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;  athletic. 
ilGVM-NXs'TiCjTi.  A  teacher  of  athletic  exercises.  Cockeram. 
G^yM-NXs'TJ-c^lj,*  a.  Relating  to  gymnastics,  ^sh. 
^VM-nXs'tJ-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  gymnastic  manner. 
I^VM-nXs'tjcs^*  n.  pi.  Athletic  exercises  ;  the  art  or  sci- 
ence of  properly  applying  athletic  exercises.  ArhuthnoU 
fGfM'Nlc,  a.  Gymnastic.  Milton. 
jGfM'NJc,  71.  Athletic  exercise.  Burton. 
■fOrlf^M'Nl-C-flLL,  a.  [yvtiviK6i.'\  Gymnastic.  Potter. 

G-iM'NITE,*  n.  (Min,)  A  species  of  serpentine.  Dana, 

&5'M'n6ps,*  7L  \Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  Cuvier. 

y-yM-Nos'p-PHlsT,  n.  [yvfxi'oco(l)Larai.'j  One  of  an  austere 
sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  who  lived  naked  in  the 
woods.  Burton, 

llljr^M'NQ-sPE  RM,*  71.  (BoU)  A  plant  which  has  naked  seeds. 
The  gymnosperms  form  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

[|^^m-N(?-sper'movs,  [jira-n(?-sper'mus,  S.  W.  K.  Sm.;  gira- 
np-sper'mus,  Ja.]  [yvjipSi  and  awipiia.]  Having  the  seeds 
naked. 

(jr5?M'PfOTE,*7i.  The  electric  eel ;  gymnotus.  Oood, 

frVM-No' Ti/Sy*  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  fishes ;  the  electric  eel 
of  Guiana.  P.  Cyc, 

9YM-Nu'ra,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  small  quadruped  found  in  Su- 
matra. Re^es. 

t^rtN,  fgin)  V,  71.  To  begin.  Wlcliffe, 

PV-N^'CI^N,  (J5-ne'sh?n)  a.  [>'T;i'a(>f(Sj,  genitive  of  yvvfi.'] 
Relating  to  women.  Ferrand. 


II95N-JE-5c'RVcy,  (j^n-?-^^''?*s?)  **•  Female  goveiBment 

government  by  a  woman.  Seldm. 
<^y>NXN'SER,«  n.  {BoU)  A  plant  the  stamens  of  whicb  art 

inserted  in  the  pistil.  Smart, 
^y-NXw'DR|-^,*  n.   {Bot,)  A  class  of  plants  which  have 

their  stamens  and  pistils  consolidated  into  a  single  body, 

P   Cyc. 
<^y-NXN'DROVS,=''a.  Having  stamens  and  pistils  consolidat- 
ed. Loudon. 
II^I^N'AR-jEHy,  gin'^r-ke)  [jin'^r-ke,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  |tnV 

ke,  Ja.  £■.]  71.  lyvu^  and  apxn-]  Female  government.  Ld 

Chesterjield. 
|I^y-N"E'cj-OM,*  ( je-n5'sh§-um)  n.  A  private  apartment  fo» 

women.  Maunder. 
I|(|r?N-E-c5c'RA-cy,   [jl-ne-k5k'r?-se,  F.  t  gln-e-kSk'r^i-so 

£,  £". ;  jin-^-kSk'r^-se,  Sm."}  n.  [yvuaiKOKparia,]  Govern- 
ment by  a  female ;  female  government  or  rule. 
§rY'Np-BASE,*  JL   {Bot.)  The  elevated  part  of  the  growing 

point  of  a  flower  bud.  P,  Cyc* 
|J§ry-N6c'KA-cy,*  71.  Government  by  woman  j  gynieocracy 
^Sn'q-phobe,*  71.  (Bot.)   The  stalk   upon  which  some 

ovaria  are  situated  in  the  passion  flower.  Brande. 
<J^y-PA'E-T6s,*  n.  (Ornitk.)  The  iaemmergeyer  or  bearded 

grifiin.  P.  Cyc. 
JrSp-(?-(^£R' a-nDs,*  71.  (Omitk.)  The  secretary  bird.  lUiger. 
j-YPSE,  (jips)'7i.  r^^se,  Fr.]  Gypsum.  Pococke, 

■?p'SE-oOs,  a.  Relating  to  gypsum.  Chambers. 

yp-sIf'er-oDs  *  0.  Producing  gypsum.  jSnn.  PkU. 

■i'P'sjNE,  (jip'sjn)  a.  Same  as  gypseous.  Chambers. 

tP'svM,  (jip'sum)  [jlp'sum,  P,  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  gip'stim, ..  *  . 

71.  lyvipos,  Gr. ;  gypsum.  L.]   (Min.)  Native  sulphate  oi 

lime  crystallized ;  a  kind  of  plaster. 
5r$"P'SY,  71.    [zingaro.  It.;   gitanoj  Sp. ;  Egyptien,  Fr.]  pi. 

(j-ip'siE^.  A  word  corrupted  from  Egyptian^j  and  applied 

to  a  wandering  race  of  people  found  in  many  countriea 

of  Europe  ;  a  vagrant;  a  fortune-teller. 
GffP'sy,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  gypsies   Burke, 
G-1?P'sy-I§M,  n.  The  state  or  habits  of  a  gypsy    Overbury 
Gy'r^l,*  a.  Turning  round ;  rotatory  ;  circular.  Ed.  Reo, 
^y'rate,*  v.  n.  To  turn  round  ;  to  move  in  a  circle.  Redr- 

field. 
Gy'rate,*  a,  (Bot)  Surrounded  by  an  elastic  ring.  P,  Cyc 
Gy-ra'tiqn,  n.   [gyro^  L.]   The  act  of  turning  round  a 

fixed  centre. 
^Y^RA-TQ-Ry,*  a.    Moving  round  ;    vibrating ;   turning 

Brande, 
I^yre,  (jir)  n.  [gyruSf  L.]  A  circle  described  by  any  thing 

moving  in  an  orbit.  Spenser. 
tGvRE,  (jlr)  V,  a.  To  turn  round.  Bp.  Hall. 
Gy'red,  (ji'r^d)  a.  Falling  in  rings.  JohTistm. 
Gyr'fAl-con,  (jer'HLw-kn)  n.  See  Gerfalcoh. 
Gy-rq-cXr'pvs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
g-jR'p-ntis,*  71.  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  .Agassii. 
^y-RSo-'pN-iTE,*  n.  A  body  found  in  fresh-water  depos 

its,  being  the  seed-vessel  of  fresh-water  plants.  LyeU. 
^Y'Rp-MAN-cy,  [ji'r^-m&n-s?,  Ja.  K.   Sm. ;  jir'p-ma.n-se 

fVb.]  n.  \_yvpoi  and  /zairem.]  A  sort  of  divination,  pe* 

formed  by  walking  in  or  round  a  circle. 
jGy'rpn,*  n.  (Her.)  One  of  the  ordinaries.  Jameson. 
^y-rose',*  a.  Turned  round  like  a  crook  ;  crooked.  Lo%y 

don. 
^YVE,  [jlv,  W.P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm, ;  giv,  S.  E.  K.]  n.  [gevyi 

Welsh.]  pi,  (^YVE?.   A  fetter;  letters  or  chains  for  tb 

legs.  Shak, 
<j^YVE,  (jiv)  V.  a.  To  fetter;  to  shackle.  Shak 
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the  eighth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  regarded  as  a  note 
*  of  aspiration,  or  mark  of  strong  breathing;  and  it 
Is,  by  many  grammarians,  accounted  no  letter.  At  the 
beginning  of  some  words,  it  is  mute  ;  as,  heir^  honor;  but 
lo  most  cases  it  is  articulated  ;  as,  hand,  head,  heart. 

It  is  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  iron  rail,  which,  when  cut 
transversely,  presents  the  form  of  an  H. 

UX,  inurj.  [L.]  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  or  sud- 
den exertion.  Shak.  An  expression  of  laughter.  Job, 

HX,  71.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  or  hesitation. 
Shak. 

HX,  V.  n.  To  express  surprise  ;  to  hesitate.  See  Haw. 

Haaf,*  n.  The  fishing  of  ling,  cod,  &c.,  in  Shetland.  Jam- 
ieson. 

Haak,  (hak)  ti,  A  fish.  Barret.  See  Hake. 

Ha-Xr'Kies,*  71.  [Ger]  (Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very 
delicate  acicular  crystals ;  a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel. 
Brande, 


Ha' BE-AS  CdR^P^Sf  [1  you  may  ?uive  Vie  body 'J  (ZaWt 
The  most  celebrated  writlii  English  law,  of  which  thei* 
are  different  kinds,  for  producing  a  person  at  a  statel 
time  and  place,  and  stating  the  reasons  why  he  is  held  in 
custody ;  for  delivering  a  person  from  illegal  confine- 
ment ;  for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to  another 
&iC.   The  habeas  corpus  act  was  nassed  in  England  in  1P7^' 

Ha'beck,*  71.  An  instrument  us^  by  clothiers  in  dressing 
cloth.  Crabb. 

HA-BSjy'it^M,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  word  of  form  in  a  deed. 
Blackstone. 

HXb'er-dXsh-er,  71.  One  who  deals  in  miscellaneous 
goods  or  small  wares,  as  ribbons,  tape,  pins,  needles 
and  thread.  [Buns 

HXb'er-dXsh-er-y,  71.    Articles  sold  by  haberdasheis 

HXb-er-dIne',  [haiiK^r-dSn',  fV.  Ja, ;  h5b'?r-den,  P. ;  hil ' 
er-din,  Sm.]  n.  [habordean,  old  Fr.]  A  dried  salt  cc4 
^insTBorth. 
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9$''B1B'RE  FA'CT-XS  PQS-SSS-SI-O'JVEJirj*  [L.j  you  may 
earj^e  to  have  possession.]  (Law)  A  judicial  writ,  which 
lies  where  one  has  recovered  a  term  of  years  in  action  of 
ejectment,  to  put  him  into  poaseasion.  Brande^ 

aA-BER'oE-pN,  [h^-b6r'je-9n,  JV.  P.  Ja.t  ha-her'jun,  JT.  ; 
h&b'^r-jon,  iSm.]  71.  [Aaitz,  or  AaZ*,  and  ftern-ert,  Teut.; /wiu- 
lergeon^  Fr.]  Armor  to  cover  the  neck  and  breast. 

HXb'?r-j£ct,*  n.  A  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed  color.  Crabb. 

f  HiB'lLE,  a.  [Fr.]  aualified  ;  fit  for ;  nimble.  Dr.  Walker. 

HA-ElL'f-MteNT,  71.  [kahill&m.mti  Fr.]  Dress;  clothes;  gar- 
ment. Spemer. 

fHA-BlL'i-TATE,  V.  a.  [kabiliter^Fr.}  To  qualify  j  to  entitle. 

|[lA-BtL'i-T^TE,  a.  aualified  ;  entitled.  Bacon. 

fllA-B*fL-i-TA'TipN,  71.  Qualification.  Bacon. 

fHA-B'lL'j-Ty,  w.  Faculty;  power:  —  now  ability.  Spenser. 

HAe'it,  71.  [habifusj  Ij.]  State  of  anything;  as,  "Aa&it  of 
body;"  dress;  accoutrement: — the  effect  of  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act;  custom;  long  usage;  ability 
acquired  by  doing  frequently  the  same  thing;  manner; 
mien. 

HXb'it,  v.  a,  [i.  habited;  pp.  habiting,  habited.]  To 
dress  ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  array.  Shak. 

tHXB'jT,  w.  a.  [habito,  L.]  To  inhabit ;  to  dwell  in.  Chaucer. 

HAB-j-T^-BiL'i-Tyj*n.  Quality  of  being  habitable.  Derham. 

HXb'jt-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in. 

HXb'jt-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Capacity  of  being  dwelt  in.  More. 

tHXB'lT-A-CLE,7i.  [hahitaxiuhm,  L.l  A  dwelling.  Bale. 

tnXB'i-TlNCE,  n.  Dwelling  ;  abode.  Spetiser, 

tllXB'j-xXNT,  72.  Dweller;  inhabitant.  Milton. 

HAb'i-tAt,*  n.  [L.]  {Jfatural  history)  The  place  where 
plants,  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  best  thrive,  and  are  usually 
found.  P.  Cyc. 

HAe-j-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  state  of  dwelling; 
place  of  abode ;  a  dwelling ;  a  dwelling-house ;  home- 
stall  ;  residence. 

fHXB'i-TA'T^ll,n.  [L.]  Dweller;  inhabitant.  Browne. 

HXb'jt-ed,  a.  Having  a  habit  or  dress  ;  dressed.  Fuller. 

HA-BlT'v-Ali,  (h?-b5t'yu-^l)  a.  Formed  by  use;  being  in 
constant  use ;  constant ;  customary ;  accustomed. 

Ha-bIt^V-^l-lY,  ad.  In  an  habitual  manner. 

H^-BlT'v-^L-NJ&ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  habitual. 
CUirke. 

Ha-bIt'V-ATE^  (hsi-bit'yu-at)77.a.  [Aaftzfuer,  Fr.]  [i.  habit- 
uated ;  pp.  HABITUATING,  HABITUATED.]  To  make  habit- 
ual: to  accustom. 

Ha-bit'v-^te,  a.  Inveterate;  obstinate.  Hammond,  [n.] 

HA-BlT-V-A'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  habituating.  Dr.  Barton. 

HXb'i-tude,  n.  [habitudoj  L.]  State  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else  ;  familiarity;  converse;  frequent  use  or  inter- 
course; long  custom ;  habit. 

fllA^BLE,  (ha'bl)  a.  [habiliSf  L.]  Fit;  proper.  Spenser.   See 

Able. 
tHXs'NXB,  ad.  At  random  ;  at  the  mercy  of  chance.  Lilly, 

HXCK,  W.  a.    [i.  HACKED  ;  pp.    hacking,    HACKED.]     To  cut, 

hew,  or  chop,  with  repeated  or  random  strokes ;  to  injure 

by  cutting;   to  stammer;  to  speak  unreadily,  or  with 

hesitation.  —  (Masonry)    To  make  up,  in  regular  stone 

work,  a  part  with  stones  smaller  and  less  regular. 
HXcK,  71.  A  notch;  a  hollow  cut.  Shak.  A  hesitating  or 

faltering  speech.  More.    An  instrument  with  iron  tines. 

— A  horse  let  out  for  hire;  hackney:  —  a  drudge  or 

person   over-worked.  OoldsmiVi.  A  carriage  let  for  hire ; 

a  hackney-coach.  Pope^  TaUer^  &c. 
HXcK,  a.  Hired  j  mercenary.  Wakefield.  [Low.] 
HXcE,  v.  7Z.  To  hackney ;  to  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 

Hanmar, 
XIXck'b:ieb-rv,*  n.  A  large  American  forest-tree.  Peck. 
UXcK'jpR-y,*  71.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  in  India  drawn 

by  oxen,  Robinstm. 
HXcK'iN&-C6uGH,*  n.  A  faint,  tickling  cough.  Forby. 
HXc'KLE,  v.  a.  [hekelen^  Teut.]  [i.  hackled  ;  pp.  hackling, 

HACKLED.]    To    Separate ;   to    tear   asunder ;    to   hack. 

Burke.  To  dress  flax.  See  Hatchel. 
HXc'kle,  (hak'kl)  71.  A  fly  for  angling.  Walton.  An  instru- 

mpt.t  for  combing  or  dressing  flax  or  hemp.  Skelton.    See 

Haichel. 
HXcK  M4.-TXCK,*  71.  The  American  red  larch,  a  large,  tall 

forest-tree,  called  in    some  parts  the  tamarack.    Farm. 

Eney. 
HACK'MEY,  (hak'ne)  n.  [hacnaij  Welsh.]  pi.  hXck'wey?. 

A  hired  horse  ;  a  horse  fit  for  the  saddle  or  a  carriage  ;  a 

hireling;  a  prostitute;  a  coach  or  any  thing  let  out  for 

hire. 
HXck'n^Y,  a.  Worn- out,  like  a  hired  horse;  prostitute; 

vicious  ;  much  used  ;  common  ;  let  out  for  hire. 

HXCK'NEY,  7J,  a.  [i.  HACKNEYED  ;  pp.  HACKNEYING,  HACK- 
NEYED,] To  practise ;  to  accustom ;  to  carry  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  Cowper. 

^icK'N^Y-CoACH,*  n.  A  carriage  let  for  hire:  —  called 
also  a  hackney  and  a  fiaek.  Smart. 

H  iCK'NEY-CoACH-MAN,  71,  A  driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

qiXcK'NEYED-*  (hak'iiid)  a.  Much  used;  worn  out. 

flXcK'NEY-MXN  71.  One  who  lets  horses  to  hire.  Bar- 
ret.  [R,] 


tHXcK  STER,  71.  A  bully ;  a  ruflian  ;  an  assaasir     Bp.  Hah 
HAc'QU?-t6n,    (hak'e-tbn)    n.  [hoqueton,   Fr.]   A  stufie* 

jacket,  formerly  worn  under  armor  ;  haketin.  Spenser. 
HXd,  t.  Sep.  from  Have,  See  Have. 
jHXd'bote,*  71.  (Law)  A  recompense  or  amends  made  foi 

violence  offered  to  a  person  in  holy  orders    Crabb. 
HXd'deb,  n.  [heidSj  Ger.]   Heath  ;  ling.  Burton. 
HXD^DpCK,  n.  [hadot,  Fr.]  A  sea-fish  of  the  cod  kind,  bul 

smaller  than  the  cod.  Carew. 
HXd'dv,*?!.  (Scoi-^nU)  The  haddock,  a  fish.  Jamies(m, 
Hade,  n.  (Mining)  The  deviation  from  the  vertical  of  i 

mineral  vein ;  the  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 
Ha'de?,*  71.  [Gr.]  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  state  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Campbell. 
Had'ing,*    n.  (Mining)  The  direction  of  a  slip  or /am* 

in  mineral  strata.  Brands. 
HXd-I-wIst',  a  proverbial  expression  Implying  vain  after 

thought ;  "  O  that  I  had  known !  "  Oower. 
HAdJj*  n.  (.drab.)    A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  Medina 

Burkhardt. 
HId'jjee^*  n.  Same  as  hadji.  Malcom. 
HXB'jfy*  n.  (.drab.)  A  Mussulman  who  has  performed  hia 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Burkhardt. 
IHjec-Ce'i-ty,*  71.  The   essence  of  individuality :  liter 

ally  (AisTie^if, —  A  scholastic  term.  Smart. 
H^M-4.-TiiM' E-sta*  n.    [al/in  and  e/i^w.]   (Med.)   The 

vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  Brande. 
HiEM'A-TITE,*n.  (Min.)  See  Hematite. 
H^m-a-t6l'q-(?v,*  «•  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  blood. 

Crabb. 
H JEM- A- to' HIS,*    n.     The    power    of    making    bioott, 

Brande. 
HJSM-bP' TY-Sls^*  n.{ataa  and  n-T-uw.]  (Med.)  The  dis- 
ease of  spitting  blood.  Brande. 
HXft,  71.  A  handle;  that  part  of  any  instrument  which  if 

taken  into  the  hand.  Qower. 
HXft,  v.  a.  To  set  in  a  haft.  Ainsworth. 
fHXFT'ER,  71.    A  wrangler;   a  caviller;  a  crafty  fellow 

Barret. 
HX&,  71.  A  witch ;  a  fury ;  a  goblin  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 
HXg,  v.  a.  To  torment ;  to  harass  with  vain  terror.  Hu^ 

bras. 
HXg-'A-bXo.  n.  See  Huckaback. 
HXo'-BORN,  a.  Born  of  a  witch  or  hag.  Shak. 
HXg'-FIsh,*  71.  A  fish  resembling  a  small  eel.  Booth. 
HXg'G^RD,  a.  [hagardj  Fr.]  Wild  ;    lean  ;   pale ;   rugged 

ugly;  deformed. 
HXg'g^rd,  n.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  Shak.  A 

species  of  hawk.  Sandys.  A  hag.  Oarth.   A  stack-yard 

Howell. 
HXg'g^rd-ly,  ad.  In  a  haggard  manner;  deformedly. 
HXg'g:ed,   a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  a  hag;  ugly, 

lean.  Or  ay. 
HXg'jG-ess,  or  HXG'fi^is,  n.      A  Scotch  dish  made  in  a 

sheep's  maw,  of  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c.,  mixed  with 

suet,  onions,  &c. 
HXG'jGfSH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed;  horrid 
HXG'«ISH-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hag.  Dr.  jSlleii, 
HXg'GIjE,  v.  n.  [harceler^  Fr.]  [i.  haggled  ;  pp.  HAGOLiira, 

HAGGLED.]    To  be  tedious  in  a  bargain ;  to  be  long  io 

coming  to  the  price. 
HXg'gle,  (hSg^gl)  V.  a.  To  iiackle;  to  hack.  Shak.  See 

Hack. 
HXg'gi.?b,  71.  One  who  haggles. 
HXg'gljng,*  71.    The  act  of  making  many  words  in  a 

bargain. 
||HA-9i-5c'BA-cy,*  71.  The  government  of  the  priesthood; 

asacred  government ;  a  hierarchy.  Ec.  Rev. 
||ifd-jff7-9e'JE4-P/M,  71.  pi.  [aytos  and  ypd<pa}  ^  L.]  Holy 

writings  ;  hagiography.  Jlbp.  Jfewcome. 
||IIa-9^j-og'r^-phXi*,   a.    Denoting  sacred   writings.  Bp. 

Cosin. 
1|Ha-9-i-6g'RA-pher,  [ha-j?-5g'r9-fer,  P.  K.   Sm  :  fae-e- 

Sg'rgL-fer,  Ja.  R.  Barclay.}  n.  A  sacred  writer ;  a  write* 

of  hagiography.  Whitby. 
||Ha-9^i-6g'ra-phy,*  n.  Holy  or  sacred  writings  ;  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures :  —  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  books 

of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  distinct  from  the  Law 

and  the  Prophets :  —  the  history  or  legends  of  the  sainu, 

Brande. 
|[Ha-9-j-6l'9-9Yj*  «•  A  treatise  on  sacred  things  ;  the  his- 

tory  or  lives  of  the  saints.  Ch.  Butler. 
HXg'-rXd-den,*  (-dn)  a.  Tormented  by  hags  or  phantoms 


HXg'-Seed,*  71.  The  offspring  of  a  hag.  ShaJc. 
HXg'shTp,  n.  The  title  of  a  witch  or  hag.  Middleton. 
HXg'-Ta-p?r,*  tl  A  plant;  the  great  woolly  muUeia 

Booth. 
Hague,  (hag)  n.  Same  as  haguebut, 
HXguk'BVT,    (h5g-)    [hag'but,  Ja. :   hSg'e-but,   Stt  ]    n 

[hACquebutBj  old  Fr.]  A  kind  of  fire-arms  ;  an  arqueljuso 

Orose. 
HXh,  (h'd.)  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  effort  or  pur 

prise  ;  ha.   See  Ha.  Dryden, 
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aX-nS.',*  [ha-na  Sm.  Maunder;  ha'ha,  S.;  h'A'ha',  K^.]  n. 
A  sunk  fence  ;  a  fence,  bank,  or  ditch  sunk  between 
two  sicpes  so  as  not  to  be  seen  till  one  cornea  close  upon 
it.     It  is  sometimes  written  Haw-haw.  Loudon. 

Hai-dIn'ger-ite,*  n.  (^Min.)  An  arsenate  of  lime.  Brew- 
ster, 

Haik,*  71.  The  under  coat  of  an  Arab.  7Vi.  Campbell. 

Hail,  (hal)  n.  Frozen  drops  of  rain  or  vapor.  Locke. 

Hail,  u.  n.  [i.  hailed;  pp.  hailing,  hailed.]  To  pour 
down,  as  hail. —  To  hail  from^  to  have  or  assign  as  one's 
residence  or  place  of  abode. 

HaiIi,  u.  a.  To  pour.  Shale.  To  salute;  to  call  to. 

Hail,  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  ;  health.  Milton. 

Hail,  a.  Healthy ;  sound.  See  Hale. 

Hail'-F£l-low,  n.  A  companion.  Bp,  Hall. 

Hail'sh6t,  n.  Small  shot  scattered  like  hail.  Hayward. 

Hail'stone,  n.  A  particle  or  single  ball  of  hail.  Josh.  x. 

HAiL'y,a.  Consisting  of  hail ;  full  of  hail.  Pope. 

HAl'Noys,  a.  See  HEiNoua. 

HA.IR,  (hAr)  n.  Dry,  elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin 
of  animals  ;  one  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body  j 
a  single  hair;  any  thing  very  small:  —  course,  order, 
grain,  as  of  the  hair  combed  or  lying  in  one  way.  SItak. 

HA.Ir'bell,  71.  A  flower.  See  Harebell. 

HAir'BRAINED,  a.  See  Harebrained. 

HAir'br£adth,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  hair ;  a  very  email 
distance  or  space.  Juds:  xx. 

HAir'br£adth,*  a.  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  very  nar- 
row. Shale 

HA.Ir'br66m,*  71.  A  broom  made  of  hair.  Booth. 

HAir'brOsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  the  hair.  Booth. 

HAir'clSth,  71.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair,  very  rough 
and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortification. 

HA.ir'dr£ss-er,*  Ti.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair;  a 
barber.  More. 

HAIRED,  (hAr'ed  or  hird)  a.  Having  hair.  Todd.  — Often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  lonj-haired. 

HAir'grJss,*  n.  A  species  of  fine  grass.  Booth. 

HAlR'HtJNG,  a.  Hanging  by  a  hair.  Young. 

HAir'i-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  hairy. 

HAir'lace,  n.  A  fillet  or  lace  for  tying  the  hair. 

HAir'less,  a.  Destitute  of  hair  ;  wanting  hair. 

HAir'like,*  a.  Resembling  hair.  Blount. 

HAiR'LiNE,*7i.  Aline  made  of  hair;  a  very  slender  line. 
Ash. 

HAir'-Nee-X)LE,  71.  A  needle  formerly  used  in  dressing 
the  hair ;  hair-pin. 

HAir'-PIn,  n.  A  pin  formerly  in  use  for  dressing  the  hair. 

HAlR'-PoW-D?R,*7i.  Powder  for  the  hair.  Booth. 

HAir'-Sh'irt,*  71.  A  shirt  made  of  hair ;  a  coarse  shirt. 
Pope. 

HAir'-Worm,*  (hir'wUrm)  n.  The  gordius,  a  worm  re- 
sembling a  long  and  slender  thread.  Rog-eL 

HAir'Vj  fl"  Covered  with  or  consisting  of  hair.  Dryden. 

HAir'y-hEad-ed,*  a.  Having  the  head  covered  with  hair. 

mil. 

Hake,  n.  A  kind  of  fish  ;  a  sort  of  blenny  :  —  a  pot-hook : 

—  a  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 

HX'k^m,*  n.  (India)  The  governor  of  a  city.  Crabb. 

HXk'e-mite,*  a.  Relating  to  the  caliph  Hakem,  or  to 
astronomical  tables  published  under  the  caliph  Hakem. 
Smart. 

H1k'?-tIw,*  n.  A  military  coat  of  defence.  Crabb. 

HXk'PT,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Hal,  in  local  names,  is  derived,  like  aZ,  from  the  Saxon 
healUi  i.  e.  a  haU,  a  palace.  Oibson. 

|H1l'berb,  or  HXl'berd,  [hai'berd,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  S.; 
hSlI'berd,  Ja.  SmJ^  n.  [hallebardey  Fr.]  A  long  pole  termi- 
nating formerly  m  a  battle-axe,  now  in  a  sort  of  dagger. 
SHAl-ber-dier',  n.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. 
UAl'bert,*  ju  a  cross-bar  on  the  toe  of  a  horseshoe. 

—  Written  also  halberd,  Ash. 

HXlce,*  71.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  fish, 

pickle,  brine,  &c.  Crabb, 
|HXl'cv-PN,  Chai'sh?-\in  or  h&l'se-un)  [hai'she-un,  fV.  P. 

E.  F.Ja.;  hSl'shun,  S.  K.;  hSlKs^-un,  >.  Sm.]' ti.  [kalcyo, 

L.]  71.  The  kingfisher  or  alcedo,  a  bird  said  to  lay  her 

«gga  in  nests  on  rocks,  near  the  sea,  during  the  calm 

weather  in  winter,  and  to  have  a  continuance  of  calm 

weather  while  she  incubates. 
DHXl'cy-PN,  e.  An  epithet  applied  to  seven  days  before, 

and  seven  after,  the  winter  solstice:  —  placid;  quiet; 

still;  peaceful;  happy.  DenJtam. 
ItHXL-cy-o'Ni-AN,  a.  Peaceful ;  quiet ;  halcyon.  Sheldon. 
IJHale,  71.  Welfare.  Spenser. 

Hale,  ff.  Healthy;  sound;  hearty;  whole;  uninjured. 
RHale,  or  HXle,  [hal.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hai,  S.  P. ;  ha! 

or  hai,  W.  F.'}  V.  1.  To  drag  by  force  ;  to  pull  violently 

and  rudely ;  to  haul.  See  Haul. 

EHale,  or  Hale,  n.  A  violent  pull.  Congreve,   See  Hadl. 
Hal':ier,  or  HAl'er,  n.  One  who  hales.    See  Hauler, 
[^le'^i-a,*  (h9-lff'zh?-^)  71.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  American 
Rhrub,  of  two  varieties,  called  the  silver  bell  and  snowdrop- 
tree.  Farm.  Ensy. 


HXlf,  (haf)  71.  ,■  pi.  halves,  (bivz)  One  of  twc  equh 

parts  ;  a  moiety  ;  an  equal  part. 
Half,*  (haf^  a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half. 
HXlf,  (haf)  ad.  In  part;   equally.   Dryden,  —  It  is  muck 

used  in  composition  ;  as,  Italf-blind^  half-alive^  Sec. 
HX.LF.  ^af)  V.  a.  To  halve.  fVotton.  See  Halve. 
Half'-Blood,  (hafblud)   n.    One  of  the    same   father 

only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only  ;  one  who  is  only  half 

of  the  same  blood  or  race  :  —used  also  as  an  adjective, 
Half'-blood-?d,  (haPblQd-ed)  a.   Being  of  the  samp 

father  only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only: — mean;  de 

generate. 
HXlf'-Bloom,*  (hafbWm)  n.  A  round  mass  of  metali 

which  comes  out  of  the  finery.  Crabb. 
HXlf'-br£d,*  a.  Not  well-bred  ;  impolite.  Atterbury 
HXlf-BREED,*  71.  &  a.  Half-blood    Missionary  Herald 
HXlf-Br6th'er,*  71.  A  brother  connected  with  another 

by  the  father  only,  or  the  mother  only   P<^e. 
|Half'-CXp,  71.  A  cap  partly  put  off;  a  half  bow,  or  iinper 

feet  act  of  civility.  Shak, 
Half'-CJSnt,*  n.  A  copper   coin  of  the  United  Statei 

of  the  value  of  five  mills.  Patterscn. 
HXlf'-C6ck,*7i.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a  gun  at  the 

first  notch.  Booth. 
Half'-Croi^n,*  n.    A  silver  coin  valued  at  two  shillings 

and  six-pence  sterling.  Ash. 
HXlf'-d£ad,  (hafded)  a.  Almost  dead.  MUlon. 
HXlf'-Dime,*  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  ol 

the  value  of  five  cents.  Bouvier. 
HXlf'-D6l-l^r,*  71.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 

Patterson, 
Half'-EA-GLE,*7i.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 

five  dollars.  Patterson.  - 
fHXLF'EN,  (haffn)  a.    Wanting  half  its  due  qualities 

Spenser. 
jHalf'en-deal,  (haf  fn-del)  ad.  [halfedeelj  Teut.]  Nearly 

half.  Spenser. 
Half^er,  (hafer)  n.  One  who  possesses  only  half  of  a 

thing;  a  male  fallow-deer  gelded.  Pegge. 
HXlf'-faced,  (haffast)  a.    Showing  only  part  of  the 

face. 
HXlf'-;&uTn-?a,*  (hargin-e)  n.    An  English  gold  coin 

valued  at  ten  shillings  and  six-pence  sterling.  Ash. 
Half'-hXtched,  (hafh^cht)  a.  Imperfectly  hatched 
HXlf'-heard,  (haf  herd)  a.  Imperfectly  heard.  Pope. 
HXlf'-heXrt-:^d,*   a.   Illiberal ;   ungenerous ;   unkind. 

Southey. 
HXlf'-learn-ed,  (haf  le'rn-ed)  a.  Imperfectly  learned. 
HXlf'-l£ngth,*  a.    Containing  one  half  of  the  length. 

Jervas. 
HXlf'-lost,  a.  Nearly  lost.  Milton. 
Half'-Mark,*  (haf  mark)  n.  A  noble,  or  six  shillings  and 

eight-pence  sterling.  Crabb. 
Half'-M£a§-vre,*  (hafmSzh-yr)  n.   An  imperfect  plan 

of  operation  ;  a  feeble  effort.  Bp.  Watson, 
Half-MSSn',  n.  The  moon  when  half  illuminated ;  an} 

thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon. 
HXlf'-PXrt,  n.  One  half  of  any  thing.  Shak. 
HXlf'-pay,*  a.  Having  only  one  half  of  a  salary  or  pay 

BosweU. 
HXlf'-PaYj*  (hafpa)  n.   Reduced  pay,  seldom  literally 

half;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an  officer  when  not  in 

actual  service :  —  used  also  as  an  adjective.  McCuUoch. 
1|HALF'-P£N-Ny,  (ha'pen-ne,  hap'pen-ne,  or  haf  p6n-ne) 

[ha'pSn-ne,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hap'pSn-ne  or 

hafpSn-ne,  K.  IVb.]  n.;pl.  half-pence,  (happens  or 

haf  pgns)  or  HALF-PENNIES  (ha.'pen-nez)    An  English 

copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny.    ^fCF'  Half-pen^ 

ny  and  half-pence  are,  in  this  country,  generally  pro 

nounced  in  accordance  with  their  orthography  j  h(^pSn-ny 

and  hdfpSns. 
IIHalf'-PEn-nv,  (ha'pen-n?)  o.  Of  the  value  of  a  half 

penny;  of  little  value.  Shak. 
]|Half'-P£n-nv-worth,  (ha'pSn-n?-wiirth)  n.  The  worth 

of  a  half-penny.  Sluik. 
HXlf'-Pike,  71.  A  small  pike  carried  by  ofiicera. 
Half'-PInt,  n.  The  fourth  part  of  a  quart.  Popo. 
HXlf'-r£ad,  (haf  rSd)  a.  Partially  read.  Dryden. 
HXlf'-roOnd,*  a.  Semicircular.  Milton. 
HXlf'-RoOnd,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  semicircular  moulding.  From 

eis, 
HXlf'-SjBh6l'ar,  (haf  sksr^r)  n.  One  imperfectly  learned. 
HXLP'-SEA§-6'VER,(hafsez-o'ver)a.  Half-drunk.  Dryden* 
HXlf'-sight-^d,  (haf  sit-ed)  a.  Seeing  imperfectly   £«- 

con. 
HXlf'-SIs-TERj*  n.  A  sister  by  the  father's  side  only,  o, 

the  mother's  side  only.  Ash. 
HXlf'-Sphere,  (haf  sfSr)  n.  A  hemisphere.  B.  Jonson 
HXlf'-stXrved,  (haf  st'irvd)  a.  Almost  starved.  MUun 
HXlf'-strained,  (hafstrand)  a.    Half-bred  ;  imperfect 

partly-strained. 
HXlf'-Sword,  (haf s5rd)  n.  Close  fight.  Shak. 
HXlf'-TInt,*  n.    An   intermediate    color;    middle-tint 

Frajicis. 
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IWlf'-way,  (haf' wa)  ad.  In  the  middle. 

HAiiF'-wAif,*  o.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes. MiUon, 

Half'-WIt,  n.  A  blockhead ;  a  foolish  fellow, 

Half'-wIt-t?I),  a.  Foolish  i  stupid. 

HXL'i^ttD§,  (hil'y^rdz)  lup,.  See  Halliard. 

Hal'j-bOt,  (hai'?-but)  [hSF^biit,  S.  IV.  J,  F.  Jo.  K. ;  hai'- 
9-but,  P.  Sm.]  n.  A  large,  flat  sea-fish. 

tHXij'j-DdM,  a.  An  adjuration  by  what  is  holy.  Spenser. 

HXl-j-eu't(C3,*  n.  pi.  Ichthyology ;  a  treatise  on  fishing 
or  fish.  Scott,  [r.] 

HXl'j-mXs,  (hil'^-mis)  [hai'e-mSis,  P.  K.  Sm.i  h5I'e-mas, 
S.  fF.  F.]  n.  The  feast  of  All-SouU.  See  Hallowmass. 

HAZi'tNa,  or  HXL'jNe,  n.  The  act  of  dragging  by  force, 

HAL-j-6G'aVPHi?R,*  71,  One  who  writes  about  the  sea. 

HXi4-i'6a'B.^-vnx,*  n.  A  description  of  the  sea.  Aah. 

riXXi-f-o'T}s,*  71.  (CoTieh.)  A  shell  resembling  the  human 
ear.  Pennant. 

fHA-LlT'y-oDs,  a.  [halitus,  L.]  Vaporous  i  furaous. 
Boyle. 

HXl/^~T&Sj*  n.  [L.]  Breath;  vapor;  a  gasp.  Hamilton. 

HAll,  n.  A  large  room  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  ti  large  or  public  room  ;  acourt  of  justice  j  araanor- 
house ;  the  public  room  of  a  corporation ;  a  large  room 
at  the  entrance  of  a  palace  or  large  house ;  an  entry :  — 
a  coUugiate  body  lu  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridgo,  in  England. 

HaIjL'a^^e,*  n.  Toll  paid  for  goods  sold  in  a  common  hall. 
Crabb. 

llALL^'DdOR,*  n.  The  door  or  entrance  into  a  hall.  Oold- 
smith* 

HAl-le-lu'j^h,  (h51-le-lu'y?)  interj.  &  n.  [Heb.,  Praise 
ye  JeliovaJi.]  A  song  of  thanksgiving,  MiUon. 

rHAL-L¥-LV-JJ^T'(C,  fhai-le-lgi-yitt'ik)  a.  Giving  praise. 

HAll'i^rd,  (hiU'ysrd)  ti.,-  pi  hXll'iards.  ^JVaitt.)  A 
rope  by  which  yards,  sails,  and  signals,  are  hoisted. 

HXiu'iATT^,*  71.  (Jtfin.)  A  mineral  found  at  Halle,  Dajia. 

HXi^'isQ-lD^f*  n.  (^Min.)  A  mineral.  HamUton.     See  Ha- 

LOIDE. 

H^L-Ldd^,  interj.    A  hunting  cry  of  encouragement  or 

call. 
Hal-loo',  v.  n.  [/uzZer,  Fr^  [i.  hallooed  ;  pp.  hallooing, 

HALLOOED.]  To  ciy  as  after  the  dogs  j  to  treat  as  in  con- 
tempt. See  Hollo 
H^-L5d',  V.  a.  To  encourage  with  shouts;  to  chase  with 

shouts  I  to  call  or  shout  to.  Skak. 
Hal-loo';ng,  71.  A  loud  and  vehemeutcry.  B.  Jonson. 
HAl'LOW,  (hdl'lo)  V.    a.    [i.  hallowed;  pp.  hallowing, 

HALLOWED,]  To  consecrate }  to  make  holy  ;  to  dedicate ; 

to  sanctify;   to   reverence  as  holy;  as,   '■^Hallowed  be 

thy  name." 
HXl-lqw-een',*  71.  {Scotland)   The  evening  preceding 

Alt-hallows.  Jamieaon. 
HXl'low-mXs,  71.  The  feast  of  All-Souls,  or  the  time 

about  All-Saints'  and  All-Souls'  day ;  viz.  the  1st  and  2d 

of  November.  Shak. 
Hal-i^5"'lItb,*  71.  {Min.)  A  compact  mineral.  Dana. 
HAli-Lu'C(-HATE,  V.  71.  [hoUucmatu^,  L.]  To  stumble;  to 

blunder.  Cockeram. 
Hal-lO-ci-na'tiqn,  7t.  A  species  of  mania;   delusion; 

error ;  blunder ;  mistake  ;  folly. 
Hal-lu'ci-n^-TQ-BV)*  a*  Blundering;  erratic.  Ed.  Rev. 
HXLL'-WiN-DOW,*  71.  A  window  of  a  hall.  Hawkins. 
HXlm,  (hSLwra)  n.  Straw.  See  Haum. 
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Ha'lo,  n.  [halOf  L.  &  Fr.l  pi.  ha'i.6§.  A  red  circle  round  the 

sun  or  moon  ;  the  bright  ring  round  the  head 

person  in  painting;  a  glory. 
Ha'loed,*  (ha'lod)  a.  Surrounded  by  a  halo.  Wilson. 
HXIi'0-(j^£N,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  which,  by  combina- 
tion with  a  metal,  produces  a  saline  compound,  such  as 

chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  Brande. 
Ha-lSo-'e-noDs,*  a.  Generating  salt.  Smart. 
HXi*'6lDJ*  n.  (Chem.)  A  chemical  combination  composed 

of  two  bi-elementary  compounds,  one  or  both  of  which 

are  analogous  in  composition  to  sea  salt.  Brande. 
HXl'9-IJ5E,*71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral;  the  salt  of  an 

oxide.  Smart. 
HXL'9-sfiL,*7».  A  sort  of  chemical  salt.  Vre. 
fHALSE,  (hawls)  71.  The  neck  ;  the  throat.  Chaucer. 
tHALSE,  (hiwls)  V.  a.    To  embrace  about  the  neck,  as 

children  do  their  parents  :  to  adjure  ;  to  greet.  Spenser. 
HAlse,*  (hawz)  71.  (JVaift.)  See  Hawse. 
tHAL's^N-lNa,    a.       Sounding    harshly;    inharmonious. 

Cartw. 
HAl's?R,  (hlw'a^r)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  or  small  cable.  See 

Hawser. 
HALT,  V.  n.  [t.  halted;  ;jp.  halting,  halted.]    To  stop 

in  walking ;  to  limp ;  to  be  lame ;  to  stop  in  a  march ;  to 

hesitate ;  to  stand  dubious ;  to  falter. 
HALT,  a.  Lame  J  crippled.  St.  Luke  xiv. 
HALT,  71.  Act  of  limping ;  manner  of  limping ;  —  a  stop  in 

a  mirch, 
HAlt'i^k,  71.  One  who  halts:  —  a  cord: — a  rope  for  hang- 


ing malefactors:  —  a  rope  or  sort  of  bridle  for  tyln 

horse, 
HAl'tj^r,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  halter  or  cord.  B 

Jonsmi. 
H^lt'jng,*  n.  Act  of  going  lame  ;  act  of  stopping.  Jtalu 
HAlt'jng-LV,  o-d.  In  a  slow  or  halting  manner. 
HXlve,  (hav)  V.  a.  [i.  halved  ;p;;.  halving,  halved,]  T« 

divide  mto  two  equal  parts ;  to  join  timbers  by  letting 

them  into  each  other. 
Halves,  (hivz)  interj.    An  expression  by  which  any  one 

lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 
Halve?,*  (havz)  n.  The  plural  of  Half.  3ee  Half, 
HXL'Y^RD§,*7i,yi,  See  Halliard. 
fHXL'v-MOTE,*  71.  {Law)  An  ancient  court-baron.  Cham- 

bera. 
Ham,  whether  initi^  or  final,  is  the  Saxon  liam^  a  Jtiisa 

farm,  or  village.  Qibson. 
Hifli,  n.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee  of  an  aRimal 

the  hip ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  smoked 

and  salted. 
HXm'^ck,  Ti.  See  Hammock. 
HXm'a-dry-AD,  71.  [ap.a  and  iJ^vf,  Gr. ;  hamadryas^  L.]  pi 

(L.    HAM-4'Dni^A~DE9;)    Eng.    hXm'^-drv-^d?.    A 

wood  nymph  ;  an  inferior  deity,  supposed  by  the  Greeka 

and  Romans  to  preside  over  the  woods  and  forests. 
Ha'Ma.te,  a.  [hamatusy  Ij.]  Entangled;  twisted  together 

Bp.  Berkeley. 
Ha'mat-?d,  o.  Hooked  ;  set  with  hooka. 
fHXM'BLE,  D.  a.  To  hamstring. 
Hame,  71.  ;pl.  HAME§,  Two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  which 

encompass  a  horse's  collar. 
IHame,  71.  Home.  Chaucer. 
HXm']@l,  v.  a.  See  Hauble. 
HAME-SfiCK'EN,*  or  Hame-sDk'en,*  n.  {Scotch  law)  Burg 

lary  ;  the  crime  of  violently  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own 

house-  Blackstone. —  Wiitten  also  Homesoken. 
Ha'mIte,*  n.  An  extinct  cephalopod,  which  inhabited  a 

chambered  shell  having  a  hooked  form.  Brande. 
HXm'lijt,  n.  A  small  village :  — a  portion  of  a  village. 
HXm'lj^t-j^d,  a.    Countrified ;  accustomed  to  a  hamleL 

Feltham. 
HXm'M^l,*  n,    A  small  shed  with  a  yard  for  feeding  an 

animal.  Loudon. 
HXm'mier,  71.    An  instrument  for  driving  nails;  an  in- 
strument for  forging,  &c. ;  any  thing  like  a  hammer 
HXi!i1'M]e:b,  v.  a.    \i.  hammered  ;  pp.   hammering,  ham- 

MERED,]   To  drive  or  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  forge  or 

form  with  a  hammer ;  to  strike ;  to  pound  ;  to  labor ;  to 

contrive  by  intellectual  labor, 
HXjvi'ni:^R,  v.  n.  To  work;  to  be  busy;  to  be  in  agitation. 

Shak. 
HAm'm?r-^-ble,  a.   Capable  of  being  formed  by  a  ham- 
mer, 
HXm'M?R-Beam,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 

above  the  foot  of  a  rafter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  act  ai 

a  tie,  Brande. 
HXm'M?R-Cl6th,  71.   The  cloth  that  covers  a  coach-box, 

which  box  formerly  used  to  carry  a  hammer^  pincers,  a 

few  nails,  &c.  Pegge. 
HXm'm^Red,*  (-merd)  p.  a.  Beaten  with  a  hammer. 
HXm'mer-?r,  71.  One  who  works  with  a  hammer. 
HXm'MER-FISH,*   71.     A  rapacious  fish  ;     balance-flsh 

BooVh. 
HXm'M5R.-hXrd,7i,  A  substance  made  hard  by  hammering. 
HaM'mer-h£ad^]^d,*  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  hammer 

ma. 

HXM'M?R-LiKE,*  a.  Resembling  a  hammer.  Hill. 

HXdi'M^R-mXn,  71.  One  who  beats  with  a  hammer.  B.  Jm^ 
son. 

HXm'M^r-WORT,  (-wiirt)  n.  An  herb. 

HXai'MQCE,  71.  \amacJui,  Indian.]  A  swinging  bed  ;  a  sail- 
or's bed,  formed  of  a  long  piece  of  hempen  cloth:  —  a 
protuberance  or  elevation  of  land  in  a  swamp ;  a  hum 
mock, 

Ha'MOVS,*  o.  {Boi.)  Hooked  ;  bent  like  a  hook.  Lindley. 

HXm'p:i^R,  71.  A  large  basket  for  carriage  :  —  a  chain  or  fet 
ter. 

HAm'p^r,  v.  a.  [hampr,  Icel.]  [i  hampered  ;  pp.  hampi.9 
iNo,  hampered.]  To  shackle  ;  to  entangle,  as  in  nets ;  to 
ensnare ;  to  compUcate ;  to  perplex ;  to  embarrass :  —  to 
put  into  a  hamper. 

Ham'-Pib,*  n.  A  pie  made  of  ham  and  pastry.  Pope, 

HAm'ster,*  71.  A  rodent  quadruped  larger  than  a  rat,  and 
very  noxious  in  destroying  grain.  Brande. 

HXm'strIno,  71.  The  tendon  of  the  ham.  Wiseman. 

HXm'STRIng,  v.  a.  [i.  hamstrung;  pp.  hamstrinoinj. 
HAMSTRUNG,]  To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 
Dryden. 

HAm'strDng,*  p.  a.  Lamed  by  having  the  tendon  of  th 
ham  cut. 

fHAN,  for  havBj  in  the  plural.  Spenser. 

HAn'a-per,  jj.  [Aa7W[pfl7^u7n,  low  L.]  A  treasury;  an  ex 
chequer :  —  a  hamper.  Bacoiu  —  Hanaper  office^  a  commo 
law  ofiice  in  the  English  court  of  chancery.  Baam 
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HAnce,  or  HXUNCE,  V  u.  [hauaser.  Ft.]  To  enhance. 
Chaucer, 

HXn'c^s,  or  HXwcH'?§,  n.  pi.  (JSTaut.)  Falls  of  the  fife- 
rails,  placed  on  balusters  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck 
of  a  ship  —  (Arch.)  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches. 

HXnd,  n.  The  palm  with  the  fingers;  the  length  of  four 
inches;  the  measure  of  the  fist  when  clinched,  equal  to 
four  inches  ;  a  palm  :  —  side,  right  or  left ;  —  possession ; 
act  of  giving  or  liking;  thing  given,  held,  or  taken: — a 
person,  considered  as  a  workman,  helper,  or  agent: — 
dexterity,  or  power  of  working  or  performing ;  reach  or 
nearness  : — an  index  of  any  kind,  asofaclock,watch,&.C.: 

—  form  or  manm^r  of  writing;  chirography.— ^t  hand^ 
within  reach- — In  hatul^  in  possession  ;  in  performance, 

—  OJ' hand,  immediately;  promptly, —  On  hand,  in  pos- 
session.—  Hands  off !  keep  off!  forbearl  desist! — Hand 
over  head,  negligently  ;  rashly.  —  Hand  to  liand,  close  fight. 

-  Hand  in.  hand,  \i\  union;  conjointly.  —  Hand  to  mouth, 
as  want  requires.  —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expecta- 
iTon  ;  to  elude. —  To  be  hand  and  glooe,  to  be  intimate  and 
familiar  ;  to  suit  one  another.  —  To  he  on  the  mending 
hand,  to  be  convalescent.  Carr.  —  To  hear  a  hand,  to  make 
haste.  Qrose. 

HSKli>,  V.  a.  1 1,  handjid;  -pp.  handino,  handed.]  To  give 
or  transmit  with  tlie  hand ;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand ; 
to  seize  ;  to  manage  ;  lo  handle.  —  (JVaui.)  To  furl. 

HXND,  V.  71.  To  go  hand  in  hand  ;  to  cooperate.  Maasinger. 

HAND,  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  the  hand.  —  It  is  much 
used  in  composition  for  that  which  is  manageable  by  the 
hand ;  as,  handr^aw 

HXitd'eAll,  «.  A  game  played  with  a  ball. 

HXnd'bAr-row,  n.  A  rraiae  on  which  any  thing  is  carried 
by  the  hands  of  two  men.  Tasscr. 

HXnd'bAs-kkt,  n.  A  basket  carried  by  the  hand. 

HXnd'b£ll,  n.  A  bell  rung  by  the  hand.  Baccn. 

HAnd'bTll,*  n.  An  instrument  fni  pruning  trees.  BooVi. 
A  loose  printed  sheet  or  newspaper  to  be  circulated. 

HAwD'BLOW,*  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand.  Dray- 
ton. 

HAnd'book,*  (bfik)  n.  A  manual  j  a  small  book  for  com- 
mon or  convenient  use.  Hamilton 

HXwd'bow,  n,  A  bow  managed  by  the  hand. 

HXni>'br£adth,  (-bredth)  n.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  hand  ;  a  palm. 

HXnd'cl6th,  Tu  A  handkerchief  i  a  napkin. 

HAwd'crAft,  71.  Work  performed  by  the  hand,  Huloet 

See  HANDICRAfT. 

HXnd'crXfts-man,  n.  A  worhman.   Huloet.  Commonly 

written  Handicraftsman. 
IIAND'ctiFF,  71.  A  manacle ;  a  fetter  for  the  hand. 

HAND'cOFF,    ».    a.      \i.    HANDCUFFED  J    pp.    HANDCUFFIKO, 

HANDCUFFED.]  To  fasten  or  bind  the  hands ;  to  manacle ; 
to  fasten  by  a  chain. 

HXnd']?i>,  a.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand,  left  or  right, 
as,  right-handed :  — with  hands  joined.  MiUon. 

HXnd'er,  n.  One  who  hands  ;  a  transmitter. 

IHXnd'fAst,  71.  Hold  ;  custody ;  power  of  keeping.  Shak. 

HXnd'fXst,  a.  Fast,  as  by  contiact ;  firm  in  adherence. 
Bale. 

HXND'FisT,  V.  a.  To  betroth  ;  to  join  by  the  hand.  B,  Jon- 
son.  To  oblige  by  duty  ;  to  bind.  Ahp.  Sancroft.  To  live 
together  a  year  and  a  day  in  conditional  marriage.  Sir  W. 
ScoU.  [R,] 

fHXND'FisT-jNO,  It.  A  kind  of  marriage  contract. 

HiND'FfiT-TEK,  JU  A  manaclo  for  the  hands.  Sherwood. 

HXnd'fCl,  7t.,'  pU  hXnd'fOl^.  As  much  as  the  hand  can 
contain  ;  a  small  number  or  quantity. 

HXnd'oXl-lpp,  n.  A  slow,  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of  the  horse. 

HXnd'-j&ear,*  ju  An  arrangement  of  levers  and  other 
contrivances  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valves  of  a 
steam-engine,  Francis. 

HXnd-gr?-nade',  n.  A  small  iron  shell.  See  Grenade. 

HXnd'gDn,  71,  A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand.  Camden. 

HAnd'hook,"^  (-huk)  n.  An  instrument  used  by  smiths  in 
twisting  bars  of  iron.  Ash. 

HlN'Df-cXP,*  71.  A  sort  of  vehicle  for  travelling.  Sir  Q. 
Head. 

HXnd'j-crAft,  71.  Work  performed  by  the  hand  ;  manual 
occupation.  Addison.  [A  man  who  lives  by  manual  labor; 
ft  handicraftsman.  Swift,'] 

HXnd'I-crXfts-mak,  n.  ;pl.  handicraftsmen.  A  man- 
ufacturer ;  one  employed  in  manual  occupation.  Shak. 

HXnd'i-crXfts-wom'an,*  (-wGm'^)  n,  A  woman  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  Oent.  Mag, 

HXnd'|-lv,  ad.  In  a  handy  manner;  with  skill. 

HXnd'J-nEss,  71.  Readiness ;  dexterity.  Chesterjield. 

HXnd-In-HXnd,*  ad.  With  united  operation.  Qit,  Rev. 

HXnd'i-work,  (-wUrk)  tu  [a  corruption  of  haTidwork,] 
Work  of  the  hand  ;  manufacture.  Hooker. 

HXnd'ker-chIef,  (hing'k^r-chif)  n.  A  piece  of  silk  or 
linen  used  to  wipe  the  face  or  cover  the  neck. 

HXnd'-LXn-gua(?e,  (-lang-gwgij)  n.  The  science  of  con- 
versing by  means  of  the  hand.  Dalgamo. 


HXn'dle,  v.  a.  [AoTidrim,  D.]  [t.  HA.n<  dled  ;  op.  HAitDLiNO 

handled.]  To  touch  or  feel  with  the  hand  j  to  manage; 

to  wield ;  to  make  fajniliar  to  the  hand ;  to  treat;  to  dia> 

course  on  ;  to  deal  with ;  to  practise  ;  to  treat  well  or  ill ; 

to  transact  with. 
HXn'dle,  71.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  la 

the  hand  ;  a  haft;  that  of  which  use  is  made. 
HXn'dle-j^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  handled.  Slierwood* 
HXm'dl^r,*  n.  One  who  handles.  Pennaiu. 
HXnd'less,  a.  Having  no  hand.  Shak, 
HXnd'line,*  n.  A  species  of  net.  ^67171071^. 
HXivd'ljn&,  71.  Act  of  touching,  handling,  or  managing 

the  act  of  using  the  hand. —  (Painting)  The  managemen 

of  the  pencil  by  touch.  Brande. 
HXnd'looivi,*  71.  A  loom  worked  by  the  band.  McCuUoch 
HAnd'maid,  n.   A  waiting-maid  at  hand ;  a  female  eer 

vant. 
HXnd'mai-den,  (-ma-dn)  71.  A  maid-servant ;  a  handmaid 
HXnd'-MXl-let,*  7/,  A  mallet  with  a  handle.  Crabb, 
HXnd'mIll,  n.  A  mill  moved  by  the  hand.  Dryden. 
HXnd'-Rail,*  n,   A  rail  supported  by  balusters  or  posts 

Francis. 
HXnd'sail,  n.  A  sail  managed  by  the  hand.  Temple. 
HXnd'sale,*  71.  {Law)  Act  of  selling  by  mutual  shaking 

of  hands,  as  anciently  practised  among  the  northern  na 

tions  of  Europe.  Bouvier. 
HXnd'sAw,  71.  A  small  saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 
HXnd'screw,  (-skrfl)  «.  A  sort  of  engine  for  raising  heavy 

timber,  or  great  weights  of  any  kind  ;  a  jack. 
HXnd'sel,  7u  [hansel,  D.]  The  first  act  of  using  any  thing 

an  earnest ;  money  for  the  first  thing  sold.  Hooker,  [R.j 
HXnd'sel,  d.  a.  To  use  or  do  the  first  time.  Dnjden. 
j-HXnd'shoe,*  n.  A  barbarous  appellation  for  a  glove,  i* 

mon. 
tHXND'sMdoTH,  ad.  With  dexterity  ;  readily.  More. 
HXnds  6ff  I  interj.  Keep  off!  forbear  !  [Vulgar,] 
HXND'spME,  (ha.n'sLim)  a.  \hand3aem,'D,']  [Ready;  gain 

ly  ;  convenient.  Speiiser.]  Beautiful  with  dignity  ;  grace 

ful ;  elegant;  pretty;  fine:  —  ample;  liberal;  as,  a  AaTii- 

some  fortune  :  —  generous  ;  noble  ;  as,  a  handsome  action 
tHXND'spME,  u.  fl.  To  render  elegant.  Donne, 
HXND'spME-LV)  o.d.  In  a  handsome  manner;  beautifully 

fracefully  ;  elegantly ;  {lenerously. 
nd'sqme-n£ss,  7t.  State  of  being  handsome. 

HXnd'spike,  n.  A  wooden  lever  to  move  great  weights, 
to  turn  a  windlass,  capstan,  crane,  &c. 

HAnd'stIff,  7l  ,-  pU  hAnd'stXve?,  A  javelin.  £zcft. 
xxxix. 

HAnd'tree,*  n.  A  singular  Mexican  tree,  that  produces  a 
fiower,  the  stamens  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent an  appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  human 
hand.  P,  Cyc 

HAnd'vice,  7u  a  vice  to  hold  small  work  in.  Moxon. 

HXnd'w£ap-on,  (-w6p-pn)  n.  Any  weapon  which  may  be 
wielded  by  the  hand.  Jfumh,  xxxv. 

HXnd'work,  (-wUrk)  n.  Same  as  handiwork. 

HXnd'worked,  (-wiirkt)  a.  Made  with  hands. 

HXND-WRi'T|N&,  (-ri'tjng)  n.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand  ;  chirography ;  a  writing. 

HXnd'y,  a.  [Performed  by  the  hand  ;  as,  *^Jiandy  work  " 
Ps,]  Ready  ;  dexterous ;  skilful ;  convenient. 

HXND'y-BiiOW,  n.  A  stroke  by  the  hand.  Harmar. 

HXnd'v-cDff,*  n.  A  blow  with  the  hand,  ArhuthnoU 

HXnd'v-dXn-d¥j  71.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 
something  is  shaken   between  two  hands,  and   then  a 

fuess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  retained,   Shak. 
ND'y-GRiPE,  71.  Seizure  by  the  hand  or  paw.  Hadibras 

HXnd'v-stroke,  71,  A  blow  by  the  hand,  Beaum.  Sr  FL 

HXnd'v-WORK.  71.  See  Handiwork. 

HXng,  v.  a,  [i.  HUNO  or  hanged  ;  pp.  hanging,  huno  or 
HANGED.  35"  Hung  is  most  used ;  but  when  the  word 
denotes  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  the 
regular  form,  hanged.,  is  to  be  preferred ;  yet  hung  is  often 
used  in  this  sense.]  To  suspend  ;  to  choke  and  kill  by 
suspending  by  the  neck ;  to  display ;  to  show  aloft ;  to 
fix  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some  directions  to  be  movable ; 
to  cover  with  something  suspended.  —  To  hang  upon,  to 
regard  with  passionate  affection. 

HXng,  v.  ti.  To  be  suspended  ;  to  be  supported  above,  not 
below;  to  depend;  to  dangle;  to  impend;  to  drag;  to 
adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense  ;  to  tend  down  ;  to  be  executed 
by  the  halter.  —  71?  hang  fire,  to  linger  in  firing.—  To 
hang  on,  to  adhere  to  ;  to  continue.  —  To  hang  over,  to 
project  at  the  top  more  than  at  the  bottom  ;  to  incline  or 
lean. 

HAng,*  71.  A  steep  declivity;  a  slope.  Lovdon.  [A  crop  o. 
fruit  hanging  on  the  tree.  Holloway.  Local.] 

tHXNQ'BY,  71.  A  dependant ;  a  hanger-on.  Bp.  HalL 

HAng'd6g,*  n,  -One  who  deserves  the  gaiiows.  Congreve 

HAng'^R,  n.  One  who  hangs ;  a  hangman ;  that  which 
bangs;  that  on  which  or  by  which  any  thing  is  hung: 
—  a  sort  of  broadsword,  short  and  curved  at  the  point. 

HAng'i?R-6n',  71.  A  servile  dependant;  a  parasite, 

HAng'ING,  71.  Suspension;  death  by  the  halter ;  any  tfalnf 
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a1  hangs. — pi.  Tapestry,  colored  or  figured  paper,  or 
toai>ery,  hung  or  fastened  against  the  walls  of  rooms. 

9XNa'|NG,p.  a.  Thathanga;  requirmg  the  halter. 

HXNa'|NG-SLEEVE§,  n,  pL  Strips  of  the  same  stuff  with 
t!ie  gown,  hanging  down  the  hack  from  the  shoulders. 

HXng'm^n,  n.  ,•  pi.  hAng'm^n.  A  public  executioner. 

HXng'nail,*  71,  A  minute  portion  of  the  cuticle,  slivered 
off  from  the  roots  of  the  finger  nail ;  agnail.  Forby 

HX.NK,  71.  yiank,  Icel.]  A  skein,  as  of  thread  ;  a  tie ;  a 
check :  —  a  withy  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate.  —  (JVauL)  A 
wooden  ring  fixed  on  the  stays. 

HSnk,  v.  n.  To  form  into  hanks.  Brockett. 

IIAjNK'ER,  v.  n,  [hunkereiij  D.]  [i.  hankered;  pp.  hank- 
ering, hankered.]  To  long  with  uneasy  keennessj  to 
feel  strong  desire  ;  to  be  ea^er. 

HX.nk'er-'in&,  n.  Strong  desire  ;  longing. 

nS-N'KLEj  V.  71.  To  twist ;  to  entangle.  BrocketU 

HXN-0-VE'ai-AN,*  Ti.  A  native  of  Hanover.  Qa.  Rev. 

IIXN-p-VE'RJ-iLN,*  a.  Relating  to  Hanover.  Murray. 

IIXnse,*  a.  [kansaf  kansBj  Ger.,  association^  society,  league."] 
A  term  applied  to  certain  commercial  towns  in  Germany, 
formerly  sixty-four  in  number,  now  reduced  to  four,  viz. : 
Hamburg,  Lubccj  Bremen,  and  Frajikfort  on  the  Maine. 

RXn-sie-Xt'jc,-*  a.  Associated: — applied  to  the  league  of 
the  lianse  Towns. 

HXn'sel.  Se6  Handsel. 

Han't,  (hUnt  or  hant)  [hUnt,  W.  K.  Sm. ;  hant,  Wb.]  A 
vulgar  contraction  for  has  not,  or  have  not. 

HXp,  n.  [hap,  Welsh.]  That  which  comes  unexpectedly  j 
chance ;  fortune  ;  accident ;  casual  event.  Hooker, 

fHXp,  V,  n.  To  happen  ;  to  come  by  chance.  Ska/c 

fHXP,  V.  a.  To  cover ;  to  catch  ;  to  seize.  Sherwood. 

tHXp'HAtt-LpT,  7U  A  coarse  coverlet  j  a  rug.  Holinshed. — 
Hap  and  happin  are  now  so  used  in  the  north  of  England. 
Todd. 

HXp-hXz'^rb,  71.  Chance  ;  accident.  Hooker. 

HXp'less,  a.  Unhappy;  unfortunate;  luckless.  Shak. 

HXp'less-ly,*  ad.  In  a  haplesa  manner.  Drayton. 

HXp'lv,  arf.  Perhaps;  by  chance  ;  by  accident.  Milton, 

HXp'pen,  (hap'pn;  v.  n.  [i.  happened  ;  pp.  happening, 
HAPPENED.]  To  fall  out;  to  chance;  to  come  to  pass;  to 
light ;  to  take  place  ;  to  occur. 

tHXP'PER,  o.  71.  To  hop;  to  skip.  Harmar.  See  Hop. 

HXp'P|-ly,  ad.  In  a  happy  manner  ;  fortunately ;  luckily  ; 
successfully ;  gracefully ;  without  labor. 

HXp'pI-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  happy  ;  felicity ;  bliss ;  be- 
atitude ;  prosperity  ;  welfare  ;  good  luck. 

HXp'pv,  o.  Having  the  desires  satisfied  ;  being  in  a  state  of 
felicity;  felicitous;  lucky ;  successful ;  fortunate;  ready. 

HXp'py-MAK'lNG,*  a.  Conferring  happiness.  Milton. 

HAque'bvt,*  (h&k'but)  ti.  [Aagueftute,  Fr.]  A  hand-gun; 
arquebuse.  Brande. 

HXque'tqn,  (hSk'tun)  ti.  See  Hac<iueton. 

HX'ram,  or  Ha'r^m,  n.  See  Hareh. 

H^-RXNGUE^  (h^-rSlngO  n*  A  declamatory  public  speech ; 
declamation  ;  address  ;  oration.  Milton. 

Ha-rXngue',  (h^i-rSng')  v.  n.  [u  habangued;  pp,  ha- 
itANQuiNo,  HARANGUED.]  To  make  a  declamatory  or 
public  speech  ;  to  declaim. 

H^-rXngue',  (hj-rSngO  v,  a.  To  address  by  a  public  speech. 

Ha-rXng'UER,  (hsi-^ng'?r)  n.  One  who  harangues. 

HXr'^SS,  v.  a.  [harasser,  Fr.]  [i.  harassed  ipp.  harassing, 
HARA8BED.]  [fTo  desoIatc.  Hammond.']  To  weary;  to  fa- 
tigue ;  to  vex ;  to  distress ;  to  perplex ;  to  tire ;  to  dis- 
turb. J)5"  This  word  is  sometimes  heurd  pronounced 
erroneously,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  ha- 
rass' ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  countenanced  by  any 
of  the  orthoepists. 

fHXR'^ss,  71.  Waste ;  disturbance.  MiUoiu 

HXR'Jk.ss-^R,  n.  One  who  harasses. 

HXr^^ss-Ing,*  n.  Vexation ;  trial ;  trouble.  Faley. 

HXR'^ss-lNG,*p.  a.  Wearying;  fatiguing;  vexing. 

B  S.r'^ss-]Vi£:nt,*  n.  The  state  of  being  harassed ;  vexation. 
Ee.  Rev.  [R.] 

HXR'BfN-9^?R,  71.  A  forerunner;  a  precursor.  SAoft. 

HXb'bqr,  71.  [herberg,  Ger. ;  herberge,  old  Fr.]  A  resting- 
place  or  station  for  ships ;  a  port ;  a  haven ;  a  lodging ; 
an  asylum  ;  a  shelter. 

UAR'BQR,  v.  n.    [i,  HARBORED  ;pp,  HARBORING.  HARBORED.] 

To  receive  entertainment;  to  lodge;  to  take  shelter.  Shak. 
HXa'BpR,  V.  a.  To  entertain ;  to  shelter ;  to  secure.  —  (Law) 

To  receive  clandestinely  and  without  lawful  authority. 
fHXR'BpR-^^E,  n.  Shelter;  entertainment.  Shak, 
HXr'bqr-er,  71.  One  who  harbors.  Drayton. 
flXR'BQR-L£ss,  a.  Wanting  harbor ;  being  without  lodging. 
Har'b6r-6ugh,  (-bur-ro)  n,  A  lodging.  Spenser. 
HXr'b6r-6ugh,  (-bur-ro)  v.  a.  To  lodge.  Huloet, 
Har'bqr-oDs,  a.  Hospitable.  Bale, 
HXr'brqugh,  n.  See  Harbobqugh.    ^ 
Iard,  a.    Not  easy  to  be  pierced,  penetrated,  or  com- 
pressed ;  not  soft ;  firm ;  solid ;  impenetrable ;  not  easi- 
ly performed ;  arduous  j  difficult ;  painful ;  laborious ; 
cruel ;  oppressive ;  rigorous ;  severe ;  unkind ;  unfeeling ; 
nsenaible;   inflexible;  callous;  obdurate;  impenitent; 
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unreasonable  ;  unjust  ;  austere ;  rough  ,  harsh  ;  stiff 
constrained;  not  yielding;  avaricious:  —  impregnate* 
with  salt,  aa  water. — It  is  much  used  In  composition 
aa,  hard-hearted. 

Hard,  ad.  Close  ;  near ;  diligently  ;  laboriously ;  ncessant 
ly ;  uneasily ;  vexatiously ;  fast  j  vehemently  ;  with  vio- 
lence ;  with  difficulty, 

Hard'beaMj*  n.  The  former  name  of  hornbeam.  Booth. 

HXrd'-B¥-set'tjng,  a.  CJ^scly  surrounding.  Milton. 

HXrd'-bIlled,*  (-bXld)  4.  Having  a  hard  bill  or  beak 
Ooldsmith. 

HXrd'boOnd,  a   Costive.  Pope. 

HXrd^-bOr-dened,*  (-dnd)  a.  Oppressed  with  a  burden. 

muts. 

HXrd'-Dr1nk-?r,*  71.    One  who  drinks  intemperately 

Jodrell, 
HXRD'iiARNED,  (-emd)  a.  Earned  with  difficulty. 
HXrd'en,  (har'dn)  v,  a.  [i.  hardened  ;  pp.  HARrBNi  no, 

HARDENED.]    To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate ;  to  confirm  in 

effrontery ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness ;  to  make  obdu.'ite, 

insensible,  or  unfeeling. 
Hard'ew,  (h'ir'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  hard.  Bac  n. 
Hard'en-er,  (har'dn-er)  ti.  He  or  that  whith  hardens. 
Harw'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.    Having  a  hard  or  stern  face 

CampbdL 
HXrd'-fXr-jng,*  a.    Living  on  scanty  or  bad  provisions 

Cozoper^ 
Hard'fa-v<?red,  (-fii-vprd)  a.  Coarse  of  feature. 
HXrd'fa-V9red-n£ss,  n.  Ugliness ;  coarse  features. 
HXrd'-feat-vked,*  (-yurd)  a.    Having  harsh  features. 

Sjnollett. 
Hard'fIst-ed,  o.  Covetous;  close-handed.  Bp.  HalL 
HXrd'fought,  (-fiwt)  a.  Vehemently  contested, 
Hard'gSt,  a.  Obtained  with  difficulty.  Drayton. 
HXrd'g6t-ten,  (-tn)  a.  Same  aa  hardn-ot  Todd. 
HXrd'hXck,*  n.  The  spir^a  ;    an  American  floweriR| 

shrub.  Blgelow. 
HXrd'hXNd-ed,  a.  Having  a  hard  hand ;  coarse ;  mechan- 
ic ;  severe ;  oppressive.  Milton. 
HXRB'HfiADt  n.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest.  Dryden. 
Hard'-heXrt-ed,  (-h'irt'fd)  a.  Cruel;  unfeeling;  merci 

lesa, 
HXRDt-HEXRT-Ei5-Tf£ss,  71.  Cruelty  ;  want  of  tenderness 
tHXRD'}-H£AD,  n.  Same  as  hardiltood.  Spenser. 
Hard'j-hood,  (-hfld)  n.    Boldness ;  stoutness ;  bravery 

effrontery ;  audacity. 
HXrd'i-ly,*  ad.  Boldly;  firmly;  confidently.  Bp.  Hprsley 
fHXRD'j-MEHT,  Ti.  Couragc ;  stoutness;  bravery.  Spenser 
Hard'^-n^ss,   71.    Firmness ;  stoutness ;  courage ;  cond 

dence. 
HXrd'jsh,"^  a.  Somewhat  hard ;  tending  to  hardnesa.  ScoA 
HXrd-la'bqred,  (-burd)  a.  Elaborate  ;  studied. 
Hard'-la-bor-Ing,*  a.  Practiaing  hard  labor.  Drayton. 
HXrd'ly,  ad.  In  a  hard  manner ;  with  difficulty  ;  not  ea- 
sily ;  scarcely  ;  almost  not ;  barely  ;  severely  ;  rigorously : 

oppressively ;  harshly. 
HXrb'moOxhed,  (-mouthd)  a.  Having  a  hard  mouth  ;  net 

sensible  to,  or  easily  guided  by,  the  bit:  —  using  harsh 

language. 
HXrd'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  hard ;  solidity  ;  seventy , 

difficulty;   penury,-  obduracy;  coarseness;   harshni/sfi 

keenness ;  austereness  ;  cruelty  ;  stiffness. 
Hard'nIbbed,  (-nibd)  a.  Having  a  hard  nib. 
HXr'd6ck,  71.  Hoar  or  woolly  dock.  Shak. 
HXrd'-rCled,*  (-rflld)  a.  Governed  with  difficulty ;  i-jt 

pressed,  Shak, 
HXrs^,  n.  pi.   The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of  fiax  or  hemp ; 

tow. 
HXrd'ship,  71.   Severe  labor  or  want;  a  grievance;  op- 
pression ;  fatigue. 
HXrd'wAre,  71.  Manufactures,  goods,  or  wares,  mad')  ot 

iron  or  other  metals. 
HXrd'wAre-m^n,  n, ;  pi,  HARDWAREMEN.   A  make'  of 

or  dealer  in  hardware. 
HXrd'-work-|NG,*  (-wiirk-jng)  a.  Constantly  employed ; 

working  hard.  Ooldsmith, 
HXrd'v,   a,    [hardi,  Fr.]    Bold ;   brave ;  stout ;   daring ; 

strong;  hard;  firm;  inured  to  fatigue;  able  to  bear  m- 

tigue,  severe  labor,  or  suffering ;  confident ;  stubborn 
HXr'dv-shre  W,*  (-ahrii)  n,  A  kind  of  mouse  ;  shrew 

mouse.  Scott. 
Hare,  and  Here,  differing  in  pronunciation  only,  signify 

both  an  army  and  a  lord.  Oibson. 
HAre,  71.  A  small  quadruped,  allied  to  the  rabbit,  and  r» 

markable  for  timidity,  vigilance,  swiftness,  and  fecu^\d> 

ty :  —  a  constellation. 
fHARE,  t).  a.  To  frighten.  Clarendon, 
HAre'bSIiL,  n.  A  blue  flower ;  a  species  of  campanula. 
HAre'brained,  (-brand)  a.  Wild,  as  a  hare  ;  unsettled 

unsteady  ;  extravagant ;  volatile. 
HAre'cXtch-er,*  n.  One  who  catches  hares.  HiU 
HAre'FOot,  (-fut)  71.  A  bird :  —  an  herb. 
HA  RE-HE  Xrt^ED,  a.  Timorous ;  fearful. 
HAre^HoOnd,  71.  A  hound  for  hunting  harea. 
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HARE'hOnt  ?R,  n.  One  who  is  fond  of  hunting  hares. 
Pope. 

H  )lre'hDnt-ing,  n.  The  diversion  of  hunting  the  hare. 

HAre'lIp,  n.  A  malformation,  consisting  of  a  fissure  in 
the  lip ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

HAre'lIpped,  (-lipt)  a.  Having  a  harelip.  A'msworth. 

Ha'rem,  or  Ha'riim,  [ha'rem,  K.  Sm.  R. ;  h'i'rem,  Ja. 
Wb.\  71.  [Turk.]  The  apartment  in  a  seraglio,  and  in  pal- 
aces and  other  houses  in  the  East,  appropriated  exclusive- 
ly to  the  use  of  the  females  of  the  family.  Clarke, 

HARE'MfNT,  n.  An  herb. 

Ha-rEn'^i-form,*  a.  Like  a  herring.  Sviart. 

HAre'-Pipe,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  hares.   Stat.  Jamea  I. 

HAre'9'ear,  (hirz-Sr)  n.  A  plant.  MUler, 

Hare'skTn,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  hare.  Scott. 

HARE'§'iiET-TUCE,  f-t(s)  re.  The  sow-thistle. 

HAre'I'tail,'''  71.  A  plant  J  a  species  of  cotton-grass. 
Booth. 

KAre'wort,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  plant. 

HXr'fXn©,*  71.  A  species  of  owl.  Ooldsmitk. 

HAR'f-ooT^  (hSr'e-ko)  re.  [Fr.]  The  kidney-bean;  a 
French  bean.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  —  A  kind  of  ragout ;  a 
atew  of  meat  and  vegetables 

PXr'i-^r,  re.  A  dog  for  hunting  hares.  Blount. 

HXr'iff,'''  n.  An  annual  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  called 
also  goosegrass,  cleaverSf  cliders^  and  catcktoeed.  Farm. 
Entyy. 

tHXR-j-p-iiX'TipN,  re.  Soothsaying.  Cockeram. 

HXr'j-5t,  71.  See  JHeriot. 

tHAR''(SH,  a.  Like  a  hare.  Huloet, 

Hark,  v.  re.  To  listen  ;  to  hearken.  Hudibras. 

Hark,  intejj.  [the  imperative  of  the  verb  hark.]  Hear !  lis- 
ten I 

Harl,  71.  The  skin  or  filaments  of  flax,  &c.  Mortimer. 

yUAR'L^-QulN,  (har'l?-kin)  [h'4r'le-kin,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.;  h'ir'le-kwin,  Ja.]  re.  [Fr.]  A  buffoon  who  carries  a 
lalismanic  wand,  and  is  dressea  in  party-colored  clothes, 
or  who  plays  tricks  to  divert  the  populace  ;  a  zany. 

UHAR'LE-QUlN,_(ha,r'le-kin)  v.  a.  To  conjure  away.  Gh-een. 
Har'le-quin-ade',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pantomime  j  a 
feat  of  buffoonery.  Ed.  Rev. 
HaR'lqck,  n.  A  plant.  Drayton. 
HXr'lqt,  71,    [Formerly,  a  ribald  or  base  person  of  either 

aex.  Chaucer.]  A  prostitute  j  a  strumpet. 
HXr'lqt,  a.  Base ;  wanton ;  like  a  harlot.  Milton. 
HXr'lqt,  v.  re.  To  play  the  harlot ;  to  commit  lewdness. 
MUton. 
tHXr'lqt-ize,*  v.  re.  To  play  the  harlot.  Warner. 
IIXR'LQT-Ry,  n.  The  trade  of  a  harlot  j  lewdness. 
tlXRM,  71.  Injury ;  crime ;  evil;  misfortune ;  damage  j  mis- 
chief} detriment;  hurt. 

IIJ^RM;,  v.  a.  [L  HA.RMED  ipp.  HARMIITG,  HARMED.]    To  hUFt  J 

to  injure.  Shak. 

HXr^mXt'tan,*  n,  A  very  dry  and  noxious  wind  which 
Plows'  periodically  from  the  interior  of  Africa  towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Oent.  Mag-. 

HXrm'-d6-jn<s,*  re.  Injury;  mischief.  Milton. 

HZrm'fOl,  a   Hurtful ;  misctiievous  ;  injurious.  Spenser. 

HXrm'fOl-LV,  ad,  Hurtfully;  noxiously.  Ascham. 

HXrm'fOl-w£ss,  71,  Hurtfulness;  mischievousness. 

Harm^less,  a.  Innocent ;  innoxious  ;  not  hurtful ;  unhurt. 

HXRni'L]^ss-X.Yi  od-  Innocently ;  without  hurt. 

HXrm'LEss-n£ss,  71,  duality  of  being  harmless. 

Har-m6n'ic,        I  a.   [apyLovtK6s.\  Relating   to  music  or 

Har-mOn'-I-c^L,  \  harmonics;  "having  harmony  or  mu- 
sical proportion;  concordant;  musical;  harmonious. 

H^-Mon'}-ca,*  71.  (JI/tw.)  A  musical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  ot  glass  goblets  resembling  finger-glasses. 
Hamilton. 

H^R-M5rf'i-C^L-LV}  ad.  In  an  harmonical  manner. 

H^R-MdPf'i-cON,*  n.  A  musical  instrument.  jSshton. 

H^r-m5n'ICS,*  re.  jil.  (Mu3.)  The  doctrine  of  the  differ- 
ences and  proportions  of  sounds  with  respect  to  acute 
and  grave.  Bumey. 

U^R-Md'Ni-Ot^s,  a.  Relating  to  or  possessing  harmony; 
adapted  to  each  other ;  symmetrical ;  musical ;  sympho- 
nious. 

E[AR-iu:o'N;-ot}s-i.Y,  ad  In  an  harmonious  manner 

Har-m5'nj-o0s-nj^ss,  n.  Proportion;  concord;  musical- 
ness. 

HXr'mqn-Ist,  n.  One  who  understands  the  concord  of 
sounds;  a  musician;  a  harmonizer, 

HXr'M9N-Ist,*  or  HAr'MQN-ite,*  re.  One  of  a  religious 
sect  founded  about  1780,  by  Rapp,  in  Wurtemberg,  who 
afterwards  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Brande. 

HXR'Mp-TfTZE,   V.    a.    [i,    HARMONIZED  J  pp.    HARUONIZINO, 

HARMONIZED.]  To  make  harmonious;  to  adjust  in  fit 
proportions.  Dryden. 

HXr^MQ-nizb,  17. 71.  To  agree;  to  correspond.  LighffooU 

Har'MQ  nIz-er,  71.  One  who  harmonizes. 

HXr'mq-nVi  n*  [hpjxovia.]  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other;  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  proportional  vibra- 
tions of  sound ;  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 


according  musical  sounds ;  musiral  concord ,  concord 

agreement;  accordance;  unioon;  melody, 
HXr'MQst,*  n.   [tpfkofTTrii.]    A   civil    officer    of  ancied 

Greece ;  a  Spartan  governor,  Mitford. 
Har'mq-tome,*  n.  {Min.)  The  staurolite  or  cross-stone 

Brande. 
Har'ness,  re.  [harnaisj  Fr.]  Armor ;  equipage ;  furniture 

for  carriage  or  draught  horses. 
Hardness,  v.  a.  ^i.  harnessed;  pp.  harnessino,  harness 

ED.}  To  dress  m  harness ;  to  equip ;  to  defend 
HXr'ness-:er,  n.  One  who  harnesses. 
Ha-r'ness-mak-]ER,*  n.  One  who  makes  harness.  Booth. 
HXr'ness-tOb,*  re.  A  cask  of  a  peculiar  form,  fastened  on 

the  deck  of  a  vessel,  to  receive  the  salted  provisions  for 

daily  consumption.  Ch.  Brown. —  Called  also  harness-cask. 
Harp,  re.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  of  great  antiquity, 

being  strung  with  wire,  and  commonly  struck  with  the 

finger ;  a  lyre  :  —  a  constellation. 
Harp,  v.n.  {i.  harped  ;  pp.  harping, harped.]  To  play  on 

the  harp ;  to  touch  any  passion ;  to  repeat  the  same  thing 

tiresomely.  [tiresomely. 

HXrp,  v.  a.  To  play  on  the  harp ;  to  touch  repeatedly  or 
HXr'fXx,*  re.  {Ctmch.)   A  genus  of  oblong  fossil  sheila 

Brande. 
Harp'er,  re.  A  player  on  the  harp.  Shak.  • 

HXrp'jng-ir'qn,  (-i'tirn)  re.  A  bearded  dart ;  a  harpoon 
H ARP'iN&5,  re.  pi.  (JVawt)  The  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow 
HXrp'jsTjJI.  a  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harper.  Browne. 
Har-pq-neer',  or  Har-p56n-eer',  ji.  [harponneuVf  Fr  ] 

One  who  throws  the  harpoon  in  whale-fishing ;  a  har 

pooner, 

HAR-P06n',*  v.  a.  [t.  HARPOONED  ;  pp.  HARPOONING,  HAR- 
POONED.] To  strike  with  a  harpoon.   Tapper. 

Har-poon',  re.  [Jiarpon^  Sp.]  A  barbed  dart  or  spear  to 
strike  whales  with  ;  a  harpmg-iron. 

Har-p66n'?r,  re.  One  who  harpoons  ;  a  harpooneer. 

HARP'si-eHORD,  (-kbrd)  n.  [harpechorde,  old  Fr.,  formerly 
written  harpsicon.]  A  keyed  musical  instrument  or  harp, 
strung  with  wires,  and  played  by  striking  the  keys. 

Harf^S}-c5n,*  re.  An  old  name  for  the  spinnet  and  the 
harpsichord.  Crabb. 

HaRP'Y,  n.  [harpyiay  L.]  ;7Z.  HARPIES,  (Greek  mythology) 
A  sort  of  nlthy  and  rapacious  birds,  or  rather  furies  or 
monsters,  three  in  number,  with  the  wings  and  claws  of 
birds  and  faces  of  women :  —  an  extortioner. 

HXr'que-bDss,  or  Har'QUE-bOse,  re.  See  Arquebuse 

Har'qu?-BVSS-ier,  re.  See  ARtjuEBUsiER.  KhoUes. 

Harr,  71.  A  storm  at  sea ;  a  tempest ;  eagre.  Holloway, 
[Provincial  in  England.! 

Har-ra-teen',  re.  A  kina  of  stuff  or  cloth.  Shenstone. 

HXr'rJ-co,  re.    See  Haricot. 

HXR'Rj-DXNj(hS,r're-d5n)  re,  [corrupted  from  haridelle^  Fr, 
a  worn-out,  worthless  horse.J  A  decayed  strumpet.  18104^ 

HXr'rj-er,  re.  A  dog  for  huntmg  hares.    See  Harier. 

HXr'ring-TQN-ITE,*  n.  {Min.)  Called  also  mesole.  Dana. 

HXr'row,  (hSr'ro)  re.  [charruef  Fr.]  A  frame  of  timber  set 
with  teeth  or  spikes  on  one  side,  to  be  dragged  over 
ploughed  lands. 

HXr'row,  (har'ro)u.  a.  [i.  harrowed;pp.  harrowing,  har 
ROWED.]  To  draw  a  harrow  over  in  order  to  break  the 
clods  or  cover  seed  ;  to  tear  up  ;  to  rip  up  :  —  [fto  atrip ; 
to  invade  ;  to  disturb,  Shak^  [tress.  Spenser 

fHXR'ROW,  int.  [haro,  old  Fr.]  An   exclamation  of  dia- 

HXR'Rpw-:gR,  re.  One  who  harrows  ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

jHXr'ry,  v.  a.  [harier^  old  Fr.]  To  tease ;  to  hare ;  to 
ruffle  ;  to  harass.  Shak.  —  (Scotland)  To  rob  ;  to  plunder. 

tHXR'RY,u.re,  To  make  a  harassing  incursion.  Beaum.  ^  Fl 

HXrsh,  a.  [harsch^  D.]  Austere;  rough  to  the  touch,  to 
the    ear,   or    to  the    taste ;  severe ;  crabbed ;  morose 
peevish ;  unpleasing ;  rigorous. 

HXrsh'ly,  ad.  In  a  harsh  manner ;  severely. 

HXrsh'n:^ss,  re.  The  quality  of  being  harsh;  sourness; 
roughness;  ruggedness ;  crabbedness. 

HXrsh'soOnd-ing,*  a.  Having  a  harsh  sound.  Shak. 

HXrs'let,  re.  The  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  part  of  the 
throat  of  a  hog  ;  called  also  haslet. 

HXrt,  71.  A  he-deer  or  stag ;  the  male  of  the  roe. 

HXrt'Xll,*  n.  Orpiment,  an  oxide  of  arsenic,  used  aa  a 
yellow  paint.  I^ungstedt. 

Hart'-R65t,*  w,  a  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

HXrt'-RoJ-j^l,  (h'irt'roi-^l)  71.  A  plant. 

HXrts'-Clo-ver,*  or  HAETs'-TRE-FOlL,*n.  a  plant 
the  melilot.  Booth. 

HXrts'horn,  71.  The  horn  of  the  hart :  —a  volatile  spirit 
being  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ub 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  the  horn  of  the  hart  or  of  aTi, 
kind  of  bone:  —  a  plant  or  herb. —  Salt  of  IiartshorUf  a 
solid  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

HXrts't6mg-ue,  fharts'tiing)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Hart'-Wort,  (harl'wUrt)  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant. 

HAr'vm-scAr'VM,  a.  Wild  :  harebrained  ;  precipitate  ; 
giddy ;   flighty  and  hurried.    [Vulgar.] 

Ha-rDs'pjce,*  re-  A  Roman  diviner  or  soothsayer.  Smart 

HXr'vest,  71.  The  season  when  any  crop,  especially  of  grauii 
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1b  leaped,  mowed,  or  gathered  ;  corn  and  other  produce 
when  gathered  j  the  product  of  labor. 

IaR'VEST,   V,    a.    [i.    HARVE3TBD  ;    pp.     HARVEBTING,    HAR- 
VESTED.] To  reap  or  mow,  and  gather  in.  Sherwood. 
HXR'viiST  ^R,  71.  One  who  works  at  the  harvest. 
Har'vest-FiEld,*  ?i.  A  field  from  which  a  harvest  is 

gathered.  Thomson, 
HXr' vest-Fly,*  n.  A  large  four-winged  fly.  Maunder. 
HXr'vest-HInd,*  n.   A  laborer    employed  in    harvest. 

Dryden. 
Har'vest-Home',  n.  The  song  sung  at  the  harvest  feast ; 

the  time  of  harvest. 
JlAR'vEST-liNQ,*  71.  The  act  of  gathering  in  the  harvest. 

Farm.  Encv. 
HXr'vest-Lord,  n.  The  head  reaper    at  the  harvest. 

TVsser. 
H*AR'vjj:sT-LbGsE,*  n.  A  very  small  troublesome  insect. 

Maundsr. 
HXr'v^st-MXn,  n.  A  laborer  in  harvest,  .dhp.  Parker. 
HXr'vest-M66n,*  71.  The  lunation  in  the  season  of  har- 
vest  JVatts. 
HXb'vest-Q,ue£n,  71.  An  image  of  Ceres  carried  at  har- 
vest, 
Har'vest-Wom-an,*  (-wfim-^n)  71.  a  woman  employed  in 

the  season  of  harvest.  Johnson. 
HX§,*  (h5z)  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  have. 
JHa^e,*  v.  a.  To  hare ;  to  frighten.  Booth. 
UXsH,  V.  a,  [hacher,  Fr.]  [i.  hashed;  pp.  hashing,  hash- 
ed.] To  mince  and  mixj  to  chop  into  small  pieces  and 
mingle. 
HXSH,  n.  Minced  meat;  a  dish  of  hashed  ingredients,  —  A 
scarifier  or  instrument  for  cutting  the  surface  of  grass 
land.  Loudon. 
HXsHED,*  (h9.sht)  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces  and  warmed  up  a 

second  time.  .Ssh. 
HXsh'meat,*7i.  A  dish  composed  of  minced  meat.  Davies. 
fHXsK,  n.  [hwassj  Swed.]  A  case  or  abode  made  of  rushes 

or  flags.  Spenser. 
HX'SLET,  or  HXs'LET,  [hSs'Iet,  P.  E. ;  hi'slet,  S.  K. ;  ha'- 
slet,  W.  i  h5z'l?t,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  \hasla,  Icel.]  The  heart,  liver, 
lights,  and  part  of  the  throat  of  a  hogj  —  written  also 
harsleU 
H^SP,  n.  A  clasp  which  folds  over  a  staple  and  is  fastened 
on  with  a  padlock;  an  iron  hook  for  fastening  a  door  j 
a  clasp ;  a  spindle  to  wind  silk,  thread,  or  yarn  upon. 
HiSP^  V.  a,  \i.  hasped;  pp.  hasping,  hasped.]  To  shut 

or  fasten  with  a  hasp.  Oarth. 
HXs'spcK,  n.  [haseck,  Germ.]  A  thick  mat,  to  kneel  on  at 
church.  .Addison.  —  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  growing  on 
wet  or  marshy  ground.  Forby. 
HXST,  the  second  person  singular  of  to  have.    See  Hate. 
HXs't^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  halbert-head. 

P.  Oyc. 
Bls'TAT-TZD^* p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  spear;  formed  like 

the  head  of  a  halbert.  .Ssh. 
HXs't  ate -leaved,*  (-levd)  a.  Shaped  like  a  spear.  HiU. 
Haste,  n.  [Aaste,  old  Pr.][  Voluntary  speed  ;  rapidity;  hur- 
ry; nimbleness;  precipitation;  passion;  vehemence. 
Haste,  v.  n.  [i.  hasted  ;  pp.  hasting,  hasted.]  To  make 

haste  ;  to  hasten. 
Haste,  v,  a.  To  push  forward ;  to  hasten. 
Hast'EN,   (ha'sn)  v,   n.     [i.  hastened;  pp.   hastening, 
hastened.]  To  make  haste;  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  to  move 
with  swiftness. 
Hast'en,  (ha'sn)  v.  a.  To  push  forward  ;  to  press  on  ;  to 

urge  on  ;  to  precipitate ;  to  drive  more  swiftly. 
Hast'en-:ier,  (ha'sn-er)  n.  One  who  hastens  or  urges  on. 
Hast^^r,*  71.  He  or  that  which  hastens  ;  a  tin  meat-screen 

to  reflect  the  heat.  Hunter. 
Has'ti-lv,  o^-  In  a   hasty  manner;   speedily;  nimbly; 

quickly;  rashly;  precipitately;  passionately. 
Has'TT-Pi£ss,  71.  State  of  being  hasty  ;  haste;  speed;  hur- 
ry; precipitation  ;  rash  eagerness;  vehemence. 
Hast'jng-PeAr,*    n,  A    pear  which    ripens 

Crabb. 

Hast'jng?,  71.  Peas  that  come  early  ;  any  early  fruit. 
Has'tv,  a.  [hastifj  old  Fn]   Cluick  ;  speedy ;  passionate ; 
vehement ;  angry  ;  rash  ;  precipitate  ;  cursory  ;  slight ; 
early. 
Has'tv-FOOT'^d,*  (-ffit'ed)  a.  Nimble ;  swift  of  foot.  Shak. 
HAS^Ty-POD'DJNG,  (has't'^-pud'jng)  n.  A  pudding  made  of 

milk  or  water  and  flour  or  meal  boiled  quick  together. 
HXt,  71.  A  cover  or  covering  for  the  head. 
Hat'a-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  hated ;  detestable. 
HXt'bXnd,  n.  A  string  tied  round  a  hat. 
HXt'b6x,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  a  hat ;  hatcase. 
HXt'brOsh,*  71.  A  brush  for  the  hat.  Booth. 
HXt'case,  71.  A  case  or  box  for  a  hat. 
IXtch,  v.  a.  [Iiecken,  Germ.]  [i.  hatched  ;  pp.  hatching, 
HATCHED.]  To  produce  young  from  eggs  ;  to  quicken  the 
egg  by  incubation ;  to  produce  by  precedent  action ;  to 
form  by  meditation  ;  to  contrive. —  [hacher,  Fr.^  To  draw 
oi  engrave  line  on  line  for  the  shading  of  a  picture ;  to 
shade. 
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HXtch,  v.  n.  To  be  fn  the  state  of  growing  quick  \   n  bi 

in  a  state  of  advance  towards  effect. 
HXtch,  n,  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg ;  the  i  ct  of  ex 

elusion  from   the  egg  ;   disclosure ;   discovery.  —  [/ubco^ 

Sax.]  A  half  door^  or  one  that,  being  singly  shit,  leaver 

an  opening  over  it: — the  covering  of  a  hatchway. — 

(JVau£.)  pi.  The  doors  or  openings  for  descend  jig  from 

6ne  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to  another;  floodgates.- 

To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  pov 

erty,  or  depression.  Locke. 
IIHXtch'^l,  (hSich'el  orhik'kl)  [hach'el,  P.  Snu  R.  Wh.^ 

hak'kl,  S.    W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.]   v.  a.   [hachelen,   Germ.]  To 

dress,  comb,  and  clean  flax ;  to  comb  with  a  hatchel 
IIHXtch'el,  71.  An  instrument  formed  with  iron  teeth  set 

in  a  board  for  combing  flax :  —  written  also  hackle,  heckle 

and  hetckel. 
|JHXtch'el-L]er,  71.  A  cleaner  of  flax.  Cotgrave 
HXtch':^r,  n.  One  that  hatches  ;  a  contriver. 
IIXtch'^t,  n.  [hachej  hachette,  Fr.]  A  small  axe. 
HAtch'et-Face,  n.  An  ugly  or  ill-formed  face. 
HXtch':^t-Ine,*  n.  A  fusible  wax-like  substance,  found 

occasionally  in  nodules  of  iron-stone.  Brande. 
HXtch'ins,  71.  A  kind  of  drawing ;  an  etching, 
HXtch'ment,  71.  [corrupted  from  achievement.']  (Her.)  A 

species  of  achievement  or  funeral  escutcheon,  suspended 

in  front  of  a  house  to  mark  the  decease  of  one  of  ita 

inmates. 
HXtch'way,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  large  opening  in  a  ship's  deck 

for  communicating  with  the  decks  below,  the  hold,  &c. 
Hatch' r^*  n.  An  intoxicating  drug  or  poison,  used  by 

Turks,  Arabs,  &c.,  for  the  same  purposes  as  opium.  Walsh 
Hate,  V.  a.    [i,  hated;  pp.  hating,  hated.]    To  regard 

with  hatred  or  ill-will ;  to  detest;  to  abhor;  to  abominata 
Hate,  71.  Great  dislike;  hatred;  detestation. 
Hate'fDl,  a.   Odious;  detestable;  abominable;  execr^ 

ble ;  loathsome  ;  malignant. 
Hate'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  hateful  manner;  odiously 
Hate'fOl-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hatefuL 
Hate'l:^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  hatred.  Sidney. 
Hat'^b,_7i.  One  who  hates;  an  abhorrer. 
HXt'-.\jak-]ER  *  71.  One  who  makes  hats  ;  a  hatter,  .dsh 
Ha'tred,  n.  Enmity;  detestation;  strong  antipathy;  n 

pugnance;  aversion;  hate;  ill-will;  abhorrence. 
HXt't^d,  a.  Wearing  a  hat  of  any  kind.  Tourneur, 
HXt'T]j:ivi-1st,*  Ti.  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Holland,  jm 

called  from  Pontian  von  Hattem.  Brande. 
HXt'ter,  n.  One  who  makes  hats. 
fHXT'TER,  V.  a.  To  harass  ;  to  weary.  Dryden. 
HXt'tqck,  71.   [attockf  Erse.]  A  shock  containing  twelve 

sheaves  of  gram. 
HXT'-WOR-SHiP,*r-wiir-ship)7i.  Respect  shown  by  taking 

ofl*  the  hat.  JodreU. 
HAu'BiSRK,  71.  [kaubertj  Fr,]  A  coat  of  mail,  being  a  jacket 

or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  a  Ijttle  below  the 

elbow, 
HAUD  Pls'si-Bifs  JE'QUis*    [L.]    "Not    with    equal 

steps." 
Haugh,  (hlw)  71.  A  Scotch  term  for  a  meadow  or  pasture 

Brande.  A  little  meadow ;  a  dale.  See  Haw. 
fHAUGHT,  (h3LwtJ  a.  [Aa-ui,  Fr.]  Haughty;  insolent.  SAofc 

High  ;  proudly  magnanimous.  Spenser, 
HXugh'tj-ly,  (haw'te-le)  ad.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly. 
HAu©h'tj-n£ss,  Chaw't?-nes)  71.  State  of  being  haughtyj 

pride;  arrogance;  disdain;  loftiness. 
HXugh'ty,  (haw'te)  a.   Proud;  insolent;  arrogant;  con 

temptuous  ;  bold ;  adventurous ;  high  ;  lofty. 
HatjLjT).  a,  [Aa^er,Fr.]  [i.  hauled;  pp.  hauling,  hauled. 

To  pnll ;  to  draw  ;  to  tug ;  to  drag  by  violence.  —  (JVawi.] 

To  haul  the  windy  to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  nearer  tt 

that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  arises. 
HAUL,  71.  Pull;  a  pulling  by  force ;  a  draught  or  quantiti 

taken,  as  of  fishes. 
Haul'er,*  71.  One  who  hauls. 
HAULSE,  V.  See  Halse. 
HAul'sjsr,  n.  See  Halsee,  and  Hawseh. 
HAum,  n.   The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain  after  the  seeds  aie 

reaped  or  gathered.  Tasser.  A  horse-collar ;  a  hame.  S/ier 

wood.    Written  also  hame,  lialm,  Itaulm,  hawm,  and  helm. 
HXuNcH,  (hanch)  71.  [Aancfee,  D. ;  hanche,  Fr.l  The  thigh  ; 

the  hip ;  the  hind  part. 
Haunched,  fhinch'ed  or  hUncht)  a.  Having  haunches. 
Haunt,  (hint)  [bant,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  h&nt  or  hawnt, 

S.;  hawnt,  E.  K.}  v.  a.  [hanter,  Fr.]    [i.  haunted;  pp 

haunting,  haunted.]  To  resort  to  ;  to  frequent;  to  com« 

to  frequently  or  troublesomely ;  to  frequent,  as  a  spirit  or 

apparition, 
HXunt,  (hant)  «.  7*.    To  be  much  about;  to  appear  fre- 
quently. 
Haunt,  (hant)  n.  [fCustom;  practice.  Chaucer.]  A  plac< 

much  frequented  ;  habit  of  being  in  a  jjlace. 
HXuNT'ED,*p.  ff.  Frequented;  generally  in  an  ill  sense 

as  by  apparitions. 
HXunt'^R,  (hant'er)  n.  One  who  haunts.  [P.  Cyt 

HAus3'MjJ.nn-ite,*  71.  (JtfiTi.)    A   manganesian    mineral 
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■UlusT,  n.  [haustas,  L.]  A  draught  Coles,   A  diy  cough. 
May 

HaIjS  T?L  L^TE,*  n,  {Ent)  One  of  a  great  class  of  in- 
sects which  have  the  oral  apparatus  adapted  for  suction. 
Brande, 

HAus'TEL-L^TE,*  o.  Having  power  to  drink  or  swallow. 
Eirby. 

Haut'eo?,  (ho'boi)  n.  [/laut&ow,  Fr.]  A  wind  instrument  j 
a  sort  of  flute.  Sha3u  A  species  of  strawberry. 

Hauteur  (ho-tiir'  or  h5-tflr0  [ho-taur',  Ja.  K.;  ho-tUr', 
Sm, ;  ho-tor',  Davis.]  n.  [Fr.]  Pride ;  insolence  ;  haughti- 
ness.  Bp.  Ellis. 

Haut-Qout,  (h6-g6')  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong  relish ;  a  strong 
scent. 

Hauyine,*  (o'jn)  71.  {Min.)  A  blue  mineral  found  in  gran- 
ular or  spherical  masses.  Brands. 

HXVE,  (hSv)  I!,  a,  [i,  had  j  pp.  having,  had. — Ind.  pres. 
1  kavcy  thou  hast,  he  has  or  Iiathi  we,  you,  they  Aaoe.] 
Not  to  be  without ;  to  possess  j  to  obtain ;  to  enjoy ;  to 
hold  ;  to  contain.  — Have  with  you,  have  me  with  you,  sig- 
nifying readiness  to  attend  another. — Have  at^  denotes  a 
purpose  of  an  attack.  {fCfHave  is  much  used  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  to  form  the  tenses. 

iHlvE'Li^ss,  (hav'les)  o.  Having  little  or  nothing.  Ootoer. 

Ha'Ven,  (ha'vn)  7t.  A  secure  harbor ;  a  port  j  a  station  for 
ships ;  an  asylum. 

JHa^ven-er,  (ha'vn-er)  n.  An  overseer  of  a  port.  Carew. 

HXv'?R,  71.  Possessor;  holder.  Shak.  [r.] 

HXv':er,  re.  Oats.  —  a.  Oaten;  as,  Aauer-bread, oaten  bread. 
—  A  word  used  in  the  north  of  England.  BrocketU 

HXv'?R-sXcK,  71.  A  coarse  bag  in  which  soldiers  carry  pro- 
visions. 

HXv'lNa,  n.  [fPossession ;  estate ;  fortune.  Shak."]  The  act 
or  state  of  possessing.  Sidney, —  [haef,  Su.  Goth,,  from 
Aa^ftjo.]  [(hav'jng)  fBehavior;  regularity.  Skak.'j 

fHAv'iQR,  (hav'yur)  n.  Conduct ;  manners ;  behavior. 
ser. 

HXv'QCfii.  Waste;  destruction;  wide  devastation. 

HAv'pc,  iTiterj.  A  word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 
Shak. 

tHAv'pc,  V.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  lay  waste.  Spenser. 

HAw,  n.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn  ;  the  sloe :  — 
an  excrescence  in  the  eye :  — a  small  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining to  a  house ;  a  hedge,  or  any  enclosure ;  a  dale  ;  a 
haugh :  —  a  hesitation  in  speech.  See  Ha. 

HXw,  V.  n.  [i.  HAWED  ;  pp.  HAWING,  HAWED.]  To  ha  ;  to 
speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and  hesitation. 
L' Estrange. 

Hawaiian,*  (h^t-w'ie'ygin)  a.  Relating  to  Hawaii  or  Owy- 
hee. P.  Mag: 

HXw^'fInch,*  n.  A  bird  ;  a  species  of  finch.  Booth. 

HAw-hXw',  n.  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between  slopes ;  or  a 
ditch  not  seen  till  one  comes  close  upon  it.  See  Ha-ha. 

HXWK,  n.  A  bird  of  prey,  anciently  used  much  in  sport  to 
catch  other  birds,  —  [AocA,  Welsh.]  An  effort  to  force 
phlegm  up  the  throat. 

Hawk,  v.  n.  [i.  hawked  ;  pp.  hawking,  hawked.]  To  fly 
hawks  at  fowls  ;  to  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing.  — 
[hochio,  Welsh,]  To  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise. 

Hawk,  v.  a,  [hocker,  Germ.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in 
the  streets. 

HAwK'-BfiLL,*  TU  {Falconry)  A  bell  on  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 
Drayton. 

HAwk'bIt,*  71.  An  herbaceous  plant,  of  several  varieties. 
Farm.  Ency. 

HAwk']ed,  a.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill.  Browne. 

HAwk'er,  71.  One  who  hawks  ;  a  falconer. 

HAw'KEY,*  re.  A  game  played  by  several  boys  on  each 
side,  with  a  ball  and  sticks  called  hawkey-bata.  Holloway, 

HAwK'-EYED,  (-Id)  a.  Having  a  keen  or  a  hawk's  eye. 

HAwK'jPfG,  re.  The  act  of  one  that  hawks, 

HAwK'lNG—PoLE,*  71.  A  staff  used  in  falconry.  Drayton. 

HAwK  mSth,*  n.  A  sphinx;  an  insect.  Brande. 

HAwK'-NOijED,  (-nozd)  a.  Having  an  aquiline  nose. 

HAwk's'-Beard,*  71.  A  plant;  hawkweed.  Booth. 

HAwKs'BiLL,*  re.  A  species  of  turtle.  Ooldsmith, 

HAWK'WEED,  71.  A  perennial  plant,  of  many  varieties. 

HAwsE,  n. ;  pi  iiAw'siE^.  The  part  of  the  bows  next  to 
the  cables.  —  Hawse-h^les^two  round  holes  under  a  ship's 
head  or  beak,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 

HAw'sER,  71.  {JVaiU.)  A  large  rope  or  small  cable ; — writ- 
ten also  halser. 

HAw'thorn,  71.  A  beautiful  shrub  that  bears  the  haw,  and 
is  often  used  for  hedges ;  the  whitethorn. 

HAw'thorn-Fly,  71.  An  insect.  Walton. 

Hay,  (ha)  re.  Grass  cuj;  and  dried  for  fodder.  —  71?  dance  the 
hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Davies. 

|HaY,  (ha)  re.  A  hedge.  Chaucer.  A  net  which  encloses  the 
haunt  of  an  animal.  Harmar. 

[Hay,  v.  n.  To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 

HAy'bird,*  71,  An  English  bird ;  beam-bird  or  sylvia. 
Booth. 

Hay'c6cKj  (ha'kSk)  re.  A  heap  of  fresh  hay.  Milton. 

HAy'den-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Cleaveland, 


Hay'-Field,*  n.  A  field  where  hay  is  gathered-  Cowper 
Hay'ing^,*  re.  The  employment  of  making  hay.   Beaum 

8c  Fl. 
Hay'-KnIfe,*  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting  hay  out  of  th« 

stack.  Farm,  Eacy. 
Hay'ItOft,  71.  A  loft  to  put  hay  in.  Oay, 
Hay'mak-er,  71.  One  employed  in  making  hay.  Pope 
Hay'mak-ing,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  making  hay.  Loudon 
Hay'-mar-ket,  71.    A  place  appropriated  to  the  sale  r 

hay. 
Hay'motJ^,  n,  A  mow  or  large  mass  of  hay, 
HAy'rTck,  re.  A  rick  or  large  pile  of  hay, 
Hay'stAck,  71.  A  stack  of  hay. 
Hay'stAlk,  (ha'stawk)  n.  A  stalk  of  hay. 
Hay'thorn,  n.  Hawthorn.  Scott.  See  Hawthorn. 
fHAY'WARD,  (ha'w^rd)  n.  An  officer  who  had  the  caie  o* 

the  cattle  of  a  town,  village,  or  manor.  Sherwood. 
HAz'^RD,  71.  [hasard,  Fr.]   Chance;  accident;  risk;  d)'» 

fer;  chance  of  danger;  a  game  at  dice. 
Z'^RD,v.  a.  [i.  hazarded  -fPp.  hazarding,  hazabdxu  , 
To  put  in  danger;  to  expose  to  chance. 

HXz'^RD,  V.  71.  To  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure., 

HXz'A.RD-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  hazard  or  chance.  Brovmu 

HXz'ard-er,  71.  One  who  hazards. 

HXz'ard-oDs,  a.  Dangerous;  exposed  to  hazard.  Drydn, 

HXz'ARD-oOs-Ly,  ad.  With  danger  or  chance.  Sherwood. 

fHAzARD-Ry,  71.  Temerity;  precipitation;  gaming.  i%>n»- 
ser. 

Haze,  n.  Fog;  mist ;  watery  vapor.  Burke. 

HAZE,  V.  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty.  Ray.  [Local.] 

Haze,  v.  a.  [To  amaze ;  to  frighten,  Ainsworth.]  —  (JVaut.) 
To  punish  by  hard  work.  Dana. 

Ha'zel,  (ha'zl)  71,  A  shrub  bearing  a  nut, 

HA'ZEL,  (ha'zl)  a.  Of  the  color  of  hazel;  light  brown. 

HX^ZEL-Ly,  (ha'zl-e)  a.  Inclined  to  a  light  brown, 

Ha'zel-NDt,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  hazel,  .ash. 

HA'zi-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  hazy.  Fielding 

HA'zy,  a.  Dark;  foggy;  misty.  Burnet 

He,  (h§  or  he)  pr.  [pos.  his;  obj,  him. — pL  thet  ;  pos, 
■AiEiRs;  obj.  THEM.]  The  man;  the  person;  the  male 
understood  or  alluded  to.  —  Sometimes  used  adjectively 
for  male ;  as,  a  he-godX. 

H£  ad,  (hgd)  re.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  is  the  seat  of 
sensation,  and  in  man  of  thought;  in  man,  the  highest 
part  of  his  frame  ;  in  other  creatures,  the  highest  or  fore- 
most part ;  figuratively,  the  whole  creature ;  whatever  part 
is  most  important,  highest,  or  foremost,  in  relation  to  other 
parts;  the  brains j  understanding;  the  first  or  chief;  prin 
cipal  person ;  place  of  honor ;  the  first  place ;  place  ol 
command  ;  front ;  fore  part ;  resistance ;  the  fore  part  of 
any  thing,  as  of  a  ship ;  the  top,  or  something  on  the  top ; 
the  blade  of  an  axe ;  upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of  the 
head ;  principal  topic  of  discourse  ;  source  of  a  stream  ;  a 
height  or  quantity  of  water  in  a  stream,  pond,  or  basin, 
for  the  supply  of  a  mill,  &c. :  —  crisis;  pitch;  power; 
force;  license;  freedom  from  restraint. — Iffunting)  The 
state  of  a  deer's  horn  by  which  his  age  is  known. 

H£ad,  (hSd)  a.  Chief;  principal ;  first ;  highest. 

H£ai>,  (hed)  V.  a.  [i.  headed  ;  pp.  heading,  headed.]  To 
lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ;  to  behead  ;  to  take  away  tlio 
head  ;  to  fit  with  a  head. —  To  head  down  trees,  to  lop  or 
CUT  off  their  heads  or  tops. 

H£ad,*  v.  n.  To  form  a  head,  as  a  plant ;  to  originate 
STrenT^ 

HEad'AjEHE,  (hed'ak)  re.  Pain  in  the  head;  cephalalgy. 

H£AD'-^T-TiRE',*7i.  Dress  or  ornament  for  the  head.  Con- 

freve. 
ad'bXnb,  (hgd'hlnd)  n,   A  fillet  for  the  head ;  a  top* 

knot. 
H£ad'board,*  71.  A  board  at  the  head,  as  of  a  bed,  &;c 

Loudon. 
HfiAD'BSR-ouGH,  (hed'bur-ro)  n.  (England)  Formerly  th. 

chief  officer  of  a  borough ;  now  an  officer  subordinate  ta 

a  constable. 
H£ad'drEss,  71,  A  dress  or  covering  for  a  woman's  head 
HfiAD'ED,  (hfid'ed)  o.  Having  a  head,  top,  or  chief.  Shak. 

Much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  cluar-keaded,  &c.  Drydeiu 
HfiAD'ER,  (hed'er)  n.   One  who  heads.  —  {Arch.)  A  brick 

or  stone  with  its  short  face  in  front. 
tHfiAD'FOL,*  o.  Full  of  thought;  reflecting.  Fairfax 
HSad'g-Xr-gIiE,  (hed'g'4r-El)  tu  A  disease  in  cattle. 
HfiAD'jeiiAR,  (hed'gSr)  re.  Dress  of  a  woman's  head. 
HjSad'j-ly,  ad.  Hastily  ;  rashly  ;  impetuously.  Todd 
HijiAD'j-H'fiss,  re.  Hurry  ;  rashness  ;  stubbornness. 
H£ad'ing,*  re.  Materials  for  the  head  of  any  work  or  ves 
•  sel: — foam    on    liquor:  —  enumeration    of  subjects  ol 

contents.  Ch.  Ob. 
HEad'knOt,*  (hed'not)  n,  A  bandage  for  the  head.  Prior 
H£ad'lace,*ti.  a  ribbon  or  fillet ;  hairlace.  Booth. 
HJeAD'LAND,(h€d'l9nd)  71.  A  promontory  ;  cape:  aridge^-i 

border  of  unploughed  land,  on  which  the  plough  turns. 
HHiad'less,  (hed'les)  a.  Having  no  head ;  without  a  chief 

obstinate;  inconsiderate;  ignorant. 
H£ad'-Line,*  71.  The  line  at  the  top  of  a  p-  ge  of  a  book 
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tf  hich  contains  the  number  of  the  page,  and  often  the  title 
or  subject.  Brande. 

»t6AD'LiNE§,*  juy/.  {J^aut.)  The  lines  or  ropes  which  are 
next  to  the  yards.  Ash. 

HEad'lSng,  (hed'long)  a.  Steep;  precipitous;  rash; 
thoughtless  ;  sudden;  predicate.  Sidney. 

HJSad'lSng,  (h6d  long)  ad.  \\  ith  the  head  foremost ;  rash- 
ly ;  without  thougiit ;  precipitately ;  hastily. 

HHiad'lDgged,*  (hed'lugd)  a.  Dragged  with  violence. 
Sliak. 

H£ad'-Main,*  n,  A  principal  ditch  drawn  from  a  river  or 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  convey  water  for  irrigating 
land.    Loudon. 

H£ad'm1n,  n.:  pL  h£ad'mEn.  a  chief.  HuXoet. 

H£AI>'-Mis-TER,*  71.  The  principal  master  of  a  school. 
Boswell, 

II£ad'-M6n-ey,  Ch6d'mun-e)  n.  A  capitation  tax.  Milton. 

HEab'most,*  a.  {JSTaut.)  Most  advanced  ;  first.  Ash. 

H£ad'mouli)-sh6t,  (hgd'moId-shiSt)  n.  {Med.)  An  affec- 
tion of  the  sutures  of  the  skulls  of  infants,  having  their 
edges  shot  over  one  another.  Q;aiiicy. 

fHEAD'pAN,  (hSd'pin)  n.  The  brain-pan. 

jHfiAD'pfiNCE,  n.pl.  A  kind  of  poll-tax. 

HfiAD'piECE,  (hSd'pSs)  n.  Armor  for  the  head;  helmet; 
morion.  Sidney.   Understanding;  force  of  mind.  Shak. 

H£AD'-auAR'TER§,  (hSd'kwBr'terz)  n.  pi.  The  place  of 
residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army;  a  place 
whence  orders  are  issued, 

H£ad'r5pe,*  n.  (JVaut.)  That  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which 
terminates  the  sail  on  the  upper  edge,  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened. Jlsh. 

H£ad'sail,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  sail  that  belongs  to  the  fore  part 
of  a  ship.  Ash. 

HEad'-Sea,*  n.  The  waves  that  meet  the  head  of  a  ves- 
sel. SmaH. 

Head'-Ser-v^nt,*  n.  The  principal  servant.  ArbuthnoU 

HEad'shake,  n.  A  significant  shake  of  the  head.  Shak. 

HfiAD'sHiP,  n.  Dignity ;  authority.  Hales,  [r.] 

HEad^'man,  (ligdz'm9n)7r. ;  ;)/.  HitAD§'M]eN.  An  execu- 
tioner ;  one  who  cuts  off  heads,  Drydeju 

HEAD '-Spring-,  n.  A  fountain  ;  origin.  Stapleton. 

HEad'stIll,  n.  The  part  of  a  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

Head'stone,  (hgd'ston)  n.  The  first  or  capital  stone;  a 
stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

HEad'str5ng,  a.  Unrestrained;  violent;  ungovernable; 
obstinate;  stubborn;  heady;  self-willed. 

HEad'str6ng-ness.  n.  Obstinacy.  Gayton. 

HEad'tire,  (hSd'tlr)  n.  Attire  for  the  head  ;  headgear. 

HEad'way,  n.  The  space  under  an  arch  or  other  struc- 
ture.—  (J^aut.)  The  motion  of  advancing.  —  (Arch.)  Clear 
height  under  an  arch,  &:c. 

HEad'-WInd,*  7u  a  contrary  wind.  Smart. 

Head'-Work,*  (hfid'wUrk)  n.  Labor  of  tlie  mind  or  intel- 
lect. Lee. 

HEad'-Work'maw,   (hgd'wiirk'msin)    n.  The    foreman. 


HEad'y,  (hfid'd?)  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head  ;  rash  ;  hasty  ; 
violent ;  impetuous.  Shak, 

Heal,  (hel)  v.  a.  [i.  hea.led;  pp.  healing,  healed.]  To 
restore  from  a  disease,  injury,  or  wound  ;  to  cure;  to  re- 
store from  hurt  or  sickness  ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize ;  to  rec- 
oncile. 

Heal,  v.  n.  To  grow  well,  sound,  or  healthy. 

fHEAL,  (hSl)  V.  a.  To  cover.  See  Hele. 

Heal'^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  healed.  Sherwood. 

Heald,*  n.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp  threads  in  a 
loom ;  heddle.  Brande. 

Heal'er,  (hSFer)  n.  One  >vho  cures  or  heals.  Isaiah. 

Heal'ing,  (hel'jng)  n.  The  act  or  power  of  curing. 

Heal'ing,  a.  That  heals;  curing;  mild;  gentle;  assua- 
sive  — Healing  art,  the  science  of  medicine. 

HEALTH,  (heith)  Tu  Soundness  of  body;  freedom  from 
pain  or  sickness;  moral  soundness;  purity;  goodness; 
salvation ;  wish  of  happiness,  used  in  drinking. 

HEalth'fOl,  (helth'fai)  a.  Free  from  sickness  ;  sound  ; 
wholesome ;  salubrious  ;  healthy ;  promoting  health ;  sal- 
utary 

HEalth'fOl-ly,  ad  In  a.  healthful  manner. 

HEalth'fOl-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  healthful. 

HEalth'-gIv'ing,*  a.  Bestowing  health  ;  salubrious. 
Shak. 

HEalth'i-LY,  ad.  Without  sickness  or  pain.  Sherwood. 

HEaltii'j-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  healthy. 

HEalth'less,  a.  Weak ;  sickly  ;  infirm,  Bp.  Taylor. 

HEalth'l?ss-nEss,*  71.  Want  of  health.  Taylor. 

HEalth'-r?-stor'jng.*  a.  Kestoring  health.  Rowe.  - 

fHEALTH'spME,  (hSlth'sum)  a.  Wholesome  ;  salutary. 
Shak. 

HEalth'-wTsh-ing,*  n.  A  salutation.  Selden. 

HEalth'y,  (heltVg)  a.  Having  health;  causing  health; 
healthful ;  free  from  sickness ;  hale ;  sound  ;  conducive 
to  health  ;  wholesome. 

Heam,  (hSm)  71.  The  after-birth  in  beasts. 

Heap,  (hSy)  n.  Many  single  things  thrown  together ;  a  pile 


an  accumulation  ;  a  mass ;  a  considerable  quantity  • 
crowd ;  a  cluster. 

Heap,  v.  a.  Ft.  heaped  ;  pp.  heaping,  heaped.]  To  throw 
or  lay  in  a  neap ;  to  pile ;  to  amass ;  to  throw  together ;  to 
accumulate  ;  to  lay  up. 

Hi;AP'?R,  (h5p'?r)  n.  One  who  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

fHEAP'Ly,  (hSp'lel  ad.  In  heaps.  HuXoet. 

Heap'y,  (hep'e)  a.  Lying  in  heaps.  Rowe. 

Hear,  (her)  v.  a,  [i.  heard  ;  pp,  hbarino,  heaed.]  To  per 
ceive  by  the  ear  ;  to  give  an  audience ;  to  attend  ;  to  lis- 
ten to  ;  to  overhear ;  to  obey  ;  to  attend  favorably  ;  to  try  j 
to  attend  judicially.  —  To  hear  say^  an  elliptical  expres- 
sion for  to  hear  people  say,  or  to  hear  a  thing  said. 

Hear,  (her)  v.  n.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  to  listen  ; 
to  hearken  ;  to  be  told. 

Heard,*  (herd)  [hfe'rd,  S.  TV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Scott;  hord, 
fVb.]  L  Sl  p.  from  Hear.  ft5""We  frequently  hear  thi» 
word  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  feared.  But  if  thi« 
were  the  true  sound,  it  ought  to  he  written  Iieared,  and 
considered  as  regular :  the  short  sound,  like  herd,  is  cer- 
tainly the  true  pronunciation,  and  the  verb  la  irregular  " 
fValker. 

fHEARD,  n.  A  keeper;  a  herd.  Oibson.  See  Herd. 

JHeard'grSoih,  B.  A  keeper  of  herds.  See  Herdokoom. 

Hear'er,  71,  One  who  hears  or  attends. 

Hear'ing,  n.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  perceived  , 
audience  ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear;  attention. 

HeXrk'en,  (h'irk'kn)  v.  n.  [i.  heabkened  ;  pp.  hearken 
iNG,  hearkened.]  To  listen  ;  to  attend  ;  to  pay  regard  , 
to  hear. 

IHeXrk'en,  (hUrk'kn)  -o.  a.  To  hear  by  listening.  Milton 

HeXrk'en-er,  (h'irk'kn-er)  «.  One  who  hearkens 

fHEAR'SAL,  (her's^il)  n.  Rehearsal.  Spenser. 

HeaR'SAY,  (her'sa)  71.  Report;  rumor.  Raleigh. 

Hear'say,*  a.  Disseminated  by,  or  founded  on,  rumor 
Blackstone. 

Hearse,  (hers)M.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  t*ia 
^rave. 

Hearse,  (hSrs)  v,  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse  or  coffin.  Shak. 

Hearse'clSth,  n.  A  covering  for  a  hearse  ;  a  pall. 

Hearse'-Like,  (hers'lik)  a.  Mournful;  suitable  to  a  fu 
neral. 

HeXrt,  (hart)  71,  The  muscle  which  is  the  scat  of  life  In 
an  animal  body  ;  the  seat  of  life  ;  the  vital,  inner,  or  chiel 
part  of  any  thing ;  the  chief  part ;  the  vital  part ;  the  in- 
ner part  of  any  thing  : —  courage;  spirit;  seatoflove;  af- 
fection ;  love ;  feeling ;  earnestness ;  sincerity  ;  good-will ; 
ardor  of  zeal ;  disposition  of  mind  :  —  memory;  as,  "to 
learn  by  heart."  —  A  hard  heart  is  cruelty. —  To  find  in  thi 
heart,  to  be  inclined,  or  not  wholly  averse.  It  is  much 
used,  in  composition,  for  mind  or  affection. 

fHEJiRT,  (hart)  V.  a.  To  dishearten.  Bp.  Prideaux. 

HEiRT'-AjeHE,  (hirt'ak)  71.  Sorrow;  pang.  Shak. 

HEART'-Ajeu-iNG,*  71.  A  pain  of  the  heart ;  sorrow.  Bar- 
ley. 

HEJiRT'-AP-PXLL'jNG,  a.  Dismaying  the  heart,  TViomson. 

Heart'-Bl6od,  (hart'blud)  tu  The  blood  of  the  heart; 
life. 

HeXrt'bond,*  n.  The  lapping  of  one  stone  over  two  oth- 
ers, in  the  walls  of  a  building.  Crabb. 

HeXrt'-break,  (hart'brak)n.  Overpowering  sorrow.  Shak. 

Heart'-Break-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  breaks  the  heart ; 
ludicrously  applied  to  a  woman's  curl  or  other  ornament. 

HeXrt'-break-ing,  a.  Overpowering  with  sorrow.  Spen- 
ser. 

Heart'-Break-ing,  71.  Overpowering  grief.  Hakewill. 

Heart'-brEd,  a.  Bred  in  the  heart.  Crashaw. 

HeXrt'-bro-ren,  (hart'bro-kn)  a.  Having  the  heait  over- 
powered with  grief;  very  Sorrowful. 

Heart'-bur-ied,  (h^rt'ber-rid)  a.  Deeply  immerseu. 

HeXrt'-bUrNjTi.  a  burning  sensation  near  the  heart,  fron 
an  acrid  humor  in  the  stomach  ;  cardialgy. 

Heart'-burned,  (hart'biirnd)  a.  Having  the  heart  in- 
flamed. Shak, 

Heart'-burn-jng,  71.  Heart-burn  ;  discontent ;  secret  en- 
mity. 

HeXrt'-burn-ing,  a.  Causing  discontent.  Middleton. 

HeXrt'-cheer-ing,*  a.  Affording  joy  ;  animating.  Mor$. 

Heart'-chIlled,  (hart'child)  a.  Having  the  heart  chilled 
or  distressed  ;  cooled  in  feeling. 

HeXrt'-cqn-stIm^ing,  a.  Distressing  the  heart. 

HEART'-cpR-R6r)'i.NG,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 

HeXrt'-dear,  (hart'der)  a.  Sincerely  beloved.  Shak. 

Heart'-deep.  (hart'dep)  a.  Rooted  in  the  heart.  Herbert 

HEXRT'-DE-vbt)R';HG,*  tt.  Corroding  the  vital  source 
Congreve. 

HEXRT'-Dis-cotJR'A(^-lNG,  fl.  Depressing  the  heart.  South. 

Heart'-EA§e,  (hart^ez)  n.  Uuiet.  Shak.  See  Heart*!- 
Base. 

HeXrt'-ea$-jng,  (hart'ez-jng)  a.  Giving  quiet.  Milton. 

HeXrt'-eat-JNG,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart.  Burton. 

Heart'ed,  (hart'ed)  a.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the  heart.  Sft**- 
—  Used  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  hard-fiearted,  <Stc. 

HeXbt'ed-nEss,  n.  Sincerity  ;  heartiness.  Clarendon. 
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HeXrt'EN,  (h*^ 'tn)u. a.  [i.  heartened;  pp. heartening, 
HEARTENED.  To  cncourage  J  to  animate  j  to  stir  up  j  to 
meliorate;  to  enhearten.  Skak, 

HeXrt'en-:?r,  (h'ir'tn-?r)  n.  He  or  that  which  heartens, 

HeXrt'-ex-pAnd'jng,  a.  Expanding  the  heart.  Thomson. 

HeXrt'-fKlt,  (hart'felt)  a.  Felt  deeply  or  at  heart.  Pope. 

HeXbt'-Grief,  (h'irt'gref )  n.  Affliction  of  the  heart.  Mil- 
ton, 

HeXrth,  (harth)  [hirth,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
herth,  Elphvnstone^  Buchanan.']  n.  The  pavement  of  aroom, 
under  a  chimney,  on  which  a  fire  is  made ;  a  fireplace  ; 
the  houaCj  as  the  seat  of  comfort  or  hospitality ;  a  home. 

Heart'-har-deked,  (hart'har-dnd)  a.  Very  obdurate. 

HEART'-HXR-DEN-!fNG,  (hart'hir-dn-ing)  a.  Making  obdu- 
rate. 

HeArt'-Ha-tred,*?!.  Thorough  detestation.  C.J.  Fox, 

HeArth'-Broom,*  n.  A  broom  for  sweeping  the  hearth. 
Boaioell. 

Hearth'-BrDsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  sweeping  the  hearth. 

HeArt'-H£av'|-n£ss,  71.  Heaviness  of  heart.  Sliak. 

HeXrt'-Heav-ing,*  71.  The  heaving  of  the  heart  or  bo- 
som.  Congreve. 

HeXrth'-M^N-EY,  (harth'miin-e)  n.  An  ancient  English 
tax  upon  hearths;  called  also  chimney-moTiey.  Blackstone, 

HeXrth'  P£n-N¥,  n.  Same  as  hearth-money. 

HeXrth'-stone,*  n.  Fireside.  Scoit. 

Heart'j-ly,  (hirt'?-le)  ad.  From  the  heart;  fully;  sin- 
cerely. 

HeXrt'I-n£ss,  71.  Sincerity;  cordiality ;  vigor;  eagerness. 

HeXrt'less,  (hart'les)  a.  Void  of  affection  or  courage ;  in- 
sincere ;  cold ;  indifferent. 

HeXrt'less-ly,  ad.  Without  affection  or  courage. 

HeXrt'less-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  affection  or  spirit. 

HeXrt'le_t,*7i.  a  little  heart.  Good. 

HeXrt'-like,*  a.  Resembling  the  heart.  Jodrell. 

JHeart'ling^.*  An  exclamation  used  by  Shakspeare. 

HeXrt'-qf-fEnd'jng,  a.  Wounding  the  heart.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-Pea,  (hart'pe)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

HEXRT'-PiER9-jJVG,*a.  Penetrating  the  heart  or  soul.  Pope. 

HeXrt'-ciuS;ll-ing,  a.  Subduing  the  affections.  Spenser. 

HEXBT'-REND-rN&,  o.  Killing  with  anguish.  Waller. 

HEXRT'-RdB-BJNG,  a.  Ecstatic;  stealing  the  affections. 

HEXRT'-SEARc'H-jKG,*a.  Probing  the  heart  or  soul.  Cow- 
per.  f 

Heart's'-ea?e,  (harts'ez)  n.  A  plant: — quiet;  peace  of 
mind  :  —  atoy  or  ornament.  [nanU 

HeXrt'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  the  heart.  Peiin 

HeXrt'-sh£d,*  a.  Shed  from  the  heart.  Thomson. 

HbXrt'sh£i.j:,,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  shell  shaped  like  the  heart. 
Scott. 

HeXrt'-sTck,  (hart'sik)  a.  Pained  in  mind  or  heart;  sick 
at  heart ;  mortally  ill ;  love-aick. 

HeXrt'-sTck'en-Ing-,*  a.  Causing  mental  pain.  Everett. 

HeXrt'spme,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.} 

HeXrt'-Sore,  n.  That  which  pains  the  mind.  Spenser. 

HeXrt'sore,  a.  Violent  with  pain  at  heart.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-s6r-RQW-Ing,  a.  Sorrowing  at  heart.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-strike,  v.  a.  To  affect  at  heart.  B.  Jonson. 

HeXrt'strIng,  n. ;  pi.  heartstrings.  The  tendons  or 
nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

HeXrt'-strCck,  a.  Affected  at  the  heart  ;  shocked. 

HEXRT'-sw6Lii-iNG,  a.  Rankling  in  the  mind.  Spejiser. 

HeXrt'-swEle-'inGjTi.  Rancor;  swelling  passion.  Q,uarles. 

HeXrt'-Wheel,*  71.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  con- 
verting a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating  rectilinear 
one.  Brande. 

HeXrt'-whole,  (hUrt'hol)  a.  Having  the  affections  yet 
unfixed.  Shale  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

HeXrt'wood,*  (hart'wud)  tu  The  inner  wood  of  a  tree, 
being  within  the  sapwood,  P.  Cyc. 

HeXrt'-w6und-ed,  a.  Filled  with  love  or  grief.  Pope. 

HeXrt'-wound-ing,  fl.  Filling  with  grief.  Rowe. 

HeXr'TV,  (har'te)  a.  Sincere ;  cordial ;  warm  ;  zealous ;  vig- 
orous ;  strong  ;  hard  ;  durable  ;  eager ;  having  a  good  ap- 
etite ;  healthy. 

IHeXr'tv-hai-e,  a.  CJood  for  the  heart.  i^eTiser 

fHfiAST.  See  Hest. 

HiiAT,  (het)  71.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or 
touch  of  fire,  or  of  a  hot  body ;  the  cause  of  that  sensa- 
tion ;  caloric  ;  hot  air  or  weather ;  effervescence  ;  one  act 
of  making  hot :  -~  a  course  at  a  race ;  flush ;  agitation  of 
sudden  or  violent  passion  ;  vehemence ;  party  rage ;  ar- 
dor. 

Heat,  (het)??.  a.  [t.  heated;  pp.  heating,  heated.]  To 
subject  or  expose  to  the  influence  of  caloric  or  heat;  to 
make  hot ;  to  make  feverish ;  to  excite ;  to  warm  with 
-  passion  or  desire. 

Heat,  (hfit)  p.  from  Heat.  Heated.  Browne.  lUat  or  het 
is  often  used  colloquially,  but  improperly,  for  heated. 

HEAT'?D,*y.  a.  Made  hot;  put  in  a  passion. 

Heat'?R,  71.  He  or  that  which  heats ;  an  iron  made  hot, 
and  put  into  an  u*on  box,  to  smooth  linen. 

Heath,  (heth)  n.  A  shrub  of  low  stature  and  of  many  spe- 
cies J  a  place  overgrown  with  heath  or  with  other  shrubs. 


Heath'-C5ck,  7t.  A  large  fowl  that  frequents   heains, 

gorcock ;  moorcock  ;  grouse.  Carew 
Hea'then,  (he'thn)  n.;  pi.  hiSa'then  or  hea'then^ 

A  gentile ;  a  pagan ;  a  barbarian  :  -^  as  a  collective  noun, 

pagans  or  gentiles  ;  nations  ignorant  of  divine  revelation. 
Hea'then,  (hS'thn)  a.  Gentile;  pagan.  Addison. 
Hea'then-d6m,*  71.  The  regions  or  portions  of  the  earth 

in  which  heathenism  prevails.  Ed.  Reo. 
Hea'then-Ish,  (hS'thn-Ssh)  a.  Pagan  ;  gentile  ;  wild. 
HEA'THEN-?SH-Ly,  (he'thn-Ish-le)  ad.  Like  heathens. 
HEA'THEN-lsH-Nfiss,  (hS'thn-isli-ngs)  71.  A  profane  statp 

like  that  of  the  heathens.  Prynne. 
Hea'then-Y§m,  (hg'thn-izm)  71.  GentiJism;  paganism. 
Hea'then-IZE,  (he'tftn-iz)  v.  a.    [i,  heathenized  ;  pp 

HEATHENIZING,  HEATHENIZED.]    To  fcuder  heathenish 

F^mian. 
Heath'er,  (heth'er),  7i.  Heath;  a  shrub.  [Scotland.] 
HEATH'ER-R6oF,'*n.  A  kind  of  roof  whicn  is  thatcheit 

or  covered  with  heather  or  heath.  Crabb. 
Heath'e-rv,*  71.  A  plantation  of  heaths.  Q«.  Rev. 
Heath'game,*  71.  A  bird  ;  a  name  of  the  grouse.  Smollett 
Heatji'grXss,*  n.  A  perennial  grass  with  a  leafy  stem 

Farm.  Ency. 
HEATH'H^rr,*  71.  The  female  of  a  species  of  grouse.  TTum 

S07U 

Heath'-pe  A,  (heth'pe)  n.  A  species  of  bitter  vetch. 

Heath'-POOt,  (heth'pb(it)7i.  A  bird.  Dryden. 

Heath'-ro§e,  (heth'roz)  n.  A  plant.  Jiinsworth.- 

Heath'-ThIck-et,*7i.  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs 
Steele. 

Heath'-Thr5s'tle,*  (thrSs'sl)  n.  A  bird;  a  species  ot 
throstle.  Pennant. 

Heath'v,  a.  Full  of  heath  ;  covered  with  heath. 

Heat'LI^ss,  (het^es)  a.  Cold  ;  without  warmth.  Beaufti, 
Sf  Fl. 

Heave,  (hev)  v.  a,  [i.  heated  or  hote;  pp.  heaviko. 
HEAVED  or  HOTEN. — Hove  and  hoven  are  now  rarelyuseq 
except  in  sea  language.]  To  lift;  to  raise;  to  hoist,  to 
cause  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from  the  breast ;  to  exalt;  to 
elevate;  to  throw.  —  {JN'aut.)  To  throw,  raise,  or  lift, 
accompanied  with  several  particles ;  as,  ahead,  astern^ 
dovm,  in  sight,  out,  to,  vp,  &.C. 

Heave,  (hev)  v.  n.  To  pant;  to  breathe  with  pain  ;  to  la- 
bor ;  to  rise  with  pain  ;  to  swell  and  faVl ;  to  keck  ;  to  fee] 
a  tendency  to  vomit. 

HisAVE,  (hev)  71,  A  lift ;  exertion  or  effDrt  upwards ;  a  rising 
of  the  breast ;  an  effort  to  vomit. 

HfiAV'EN,  (hev'vn)  n.  The  celestial  sphere,  firmament,  or 
sky ;  the  space  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  placed, 
or  through  which  they  apparently  perform  their  diurnal 
revolutions: — the  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and 
blessed  spirits ;  theabodeof  the  blessed  ;  state  of  bliss:  — 
the  Supreme  or  Divine  Power ;  the  Sovereign  of  heaven  s 

—  the  pagan  gods ;  the  celestials :  —  elevation;  sublimity 

—  It  is  often  u^ed  in  composition. 
H£av'en-ap-pea9'ing,*  a.  Conciliating  heaven.  Tiiomson 
H£AV'Err-i.s-PiR'}NG,  a.  Desiring  to  enter  heaven.  Jiken 

side. 
H£av'en-b1n-ished,  (hfiv'vn-bSLn'jsht)  a.  Banished  from 

heaven.  Milton, 
H£av'en-bEtg6t',  a.  Begot  by  a  celestial  power.  I>ryden 
HEav'en-born,  (hev'vn-bbrn)a.  Descended  from  heaven 
HiSAV'EN-BRfiD,  (hSv'vn-brSd)  a.  Produced  in  heaven. 
HfiAV'EN-BUltiT,  (hSv'vn-bilt)  a.  Built  by  or  in  heaven. 
H£av'en-c9N-dOct'?d,*  a.  Guided  by  heaven.  Thomson 
Hi!:AV'EN-DE-sc£ND'?D,*a.  Descended  from  heaven.  Sew 

ard, 
Heav'en-dj-r6ct']ed,  a.  Directed  to  heaven.  Pope. 
H£av'en-fXllen,  (h6v'vn-f^ln)  a.  Fallen  from  heaven 

MUtoTu 
HSav'en-gIpt'ed,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven.  Milton 
H£AV'EK-iN-FEf'cT']?D,*  o.  Inflicted  by  heaven    Potter 
HfiAV'EN-lN-spiRED',  a.  Receiving  inspiration  frcm  heav 

en.  Decker. 
HEav'en-in-strOct'ed,  a.  Taught  by  heaven. 
fH^AV'EN-iZE.  V.  a.  To  render  like  heaven.  Bp.  HaU. 
HfiAV'EN-Klss'iNG,  o.  Touching  the  sky.  Shak. 
H£AV'EPf-Li-N£ss,  7r.  Supreme  excellence.  Sir  .7.  Dames. 
H£av'en-l6ved,  (h6v'vn-luvd)  a.   Beloved  of  heaven 

Milton. 
HEav'en-lv,  (hSv'vn-1?)  a.  Relating  to  or  like  heaven  •, 

supremely  excellent;  celestial;  inhabiting  heaven;  di 

vine ;  blissful. 
HiSAV'EN-LY,  ad.    In  a  celestial  manner;  in  accordance 

with  heaven.  Pope. 
HiSAV'EN-L¥-Ml_ND'?Dj*  a.  Religious  ;  devout.  Hall. 
H£av'en-ly-IV1ind':?d-n£ss,  n.  A  state  of  mind  abstract- 
ed from  the  world,  and  directed  to  heaven.  Howe. 
H£av'en-m6v'?ng,*  a.  Influencing  heaven.  Shak. 
HEav'EN-PRP-tEct']e:d,*  a.  Protected  by  heaven    Pope 
H£av'en-sa-lut'ing,  a.  Touching  the  sky.  Crashaw. 
HISav'en-tAught,*  (hSv'vn-taut)  o.  In^'-ucted  by  hea" 

en.  Pope. 
HjSav'EN-wXrd,  ad.   Towards  heaven. 
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HftAV'EN-wAE'RiNG,  o.  Warring  against  heaven.  MUton. 

Heave'-5f-ejer-Inq,  n.  An  offering  made  among  the 
Jews.  JVumbers. 

Hkay'i^r,  n.  One  who  heavea:  — a  staff  or  lever  used  by 
seamen. 

H£av'j-lv,  Chfiv'9-1?)  ad.  With  heaviness  j  with  grief  j 
grievously ;  severely  ;  oppressively. 

HEAv'i-Hfiss,  ChSv'?-n6s)  n.  The  quality  of  being  heavy ; 
ponderousnesa  j  gravity  j  weight ;  dejection ;  gloom  j  af- 
fliction. 

He  AV'JNG,  n.  A  pant :  a  motion  of  the  heart ;  a  swell. 

HEAv'y,  (huv'9)  a.  Weighty;  ponderous;  tending  strong- 
ly to  the  centre  ;  loaded;  burdened;  burdensome:  —  sor- 
rowful ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  grievous  ;  oppressive  ;  af- 
flictive :  —  wanting  alacrity,  spirit,  or  activity  ;  indolent ; 
drowsy  ;  dull ;  torpid  ;  slow ;  sluggish  ;  stupid ;  tedious  ; 
thick;  cloudy;  darlc.  —  It  is  often  used  adverbially  in 
composition ;  as,  /ieavi/-laden. 

tHfeAV'v,  V.  a.  To  make  heavy,  mdiffe. 

HfiAV'v-GAlT'ED,*  a.  Moving  heavily  and  slowly.  Shak. 

HfiAV'Y-HEABT'^D,*  o.  Oppressed  with  sorrow  ;  sad. 
Smollett, 

HfiAV'y-SpXR,*  n,  (Mn.)  Native  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Srande, 

H£b'ber-mXn,*  n.  ;  pi.  hebbermen.  One  who  fishes 
at  low  water,  or  low  tide,  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c.  Crabb. 

H£b'bjng-weAr§,*  n.  pL  Devices  or  nets  laid  for  fish  at 
ebbing  time.  Crabb. 

tH£B'Dp-MAD,  n.  [hebdomasj  L.]  A  week;  the  space  of 
seven  days.  Brovme. 

Hee-dom'a-dal,      l  a.    Relating  to  or  including  a  week ; 

Heb-d6m:'a-d^-ry,  i     weekly.  Brovme. 

Heb-dom'a-da-rv,  n.  A  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent, 
whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  cathedral. 

tH£B-Dp-MAT'NC^L,  o.  Weekly.  Bp.  Morton. 

tHfeB'ENj^n.  [eJdne,  Fr.]  Ebony.  Spenser. 

HiIb'e-tate,  u.  a.  [Aeicfo,  L.l  [i.  hebetated  ;  pp.  hebe- 
tating,   HEBETATED.]     TO   dull  ;    tO    blUUt  J    tO  StUpefy. 

Harvey. 
H£:B-E-TA^TipN,  n.  Act  of  dulling;  state  of  being  dulled. 
tH:&B'ET£,  a.  Dull;  stupid.  EUis. 
n£B'E-Tul>E,  71.    [Ae&eCui/o,  L.]    Dulness  ;   obtuseness  ; 

bluntness.  Harvey,  [r.] 
H^-bra'ic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  the  Hebrews  or  Hebrew 
He-BRa'I-CAL,*  j      language.  Boling-broke. 
He-bra'i-cal-lv,*  ad.  After  the  Hebrew  manner.  Sjruirt. 
IIHii'BRA-I^M,  fhe'br^-Izm,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Rees; 

heb'r^-izm,  W.J.  F.I  n.  [Hebraismusjl*.]  A  Hebrew  idiom. 
IIHti'BRA-IST,  The'br^-^ist,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hgb'r?-i9t,  JT. 

J.  F. ;  he-bra'Jst,  S.]  -  -  - 


lA-Is'TJC,*  I  / 

IA-1S'TJ-C*I.,*J 

i^iZE,*  V.  a.  To 


d.Relatingto  or  like  Hebrew.  Crom- 

bie. 
conform  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Mil- 


_  71.  [HebrtBuSy  L.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  Hebrew. 

1|He-bra-Is'tjc,* 
He-bra-- 
Ihe'bra 

tOJU 

He'brew,  (hS'brA)  Tt.  [*E/?/>aroff.]  A  descendant  of  Heber; 
an  Israelite  ;  a  Jew  ;  the  Hebrew  language. 

He'brew,  (hti'brti)  a.  Relating  to  the  people  of  the  Jews. 

He'brew-Ess,  (h5'brfi-6s)  n.  An  Israelitisb  woman. 

H?-BBi"ciAN»  (he-brtsh'^n)  n.  A  Hebraist.  Raleigh. 

He-brId'i-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isl- 
ands of  Scotland.  Johnso-n. 

H£c'A-TOMB,  (hSk'gi-tSm)  [hSk'a-t6m,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R.  \  hgk'5i-t3m,  S.  Sm.^  n.  [tKardnflT].]  A  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen  or  cattle. 

Hiic-^-TGM'PE-DdN,*  n.  rS%a7-(Ji'  and  n-oCy.]  (Mrck.)  A 
temple  one  hundred  feet  long.  Holyoke. 

HI:c-A-T6K'STy-L5N,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  building  having  a 
hundred  columns.  Brande.  • 

H£cK,  71.  A  rack  at  which  cattle  are  fed  with  hay.  Ray, 
The  winding  of  a  stream  : — a  kind  of  fishing-net.  C/iasiv- 
bers.  A  latch  of  a  door.  Oroae.  [Local,  Eng.1 

Hfic'KLE,*  V,  a.  To  comb  flax.  Loudon.    See  Hatchel. 

HEc'kle,  71.  A  flax-comb.  Brande.  See  Hatchel. 

H£c'  tXre,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  French  land  measure,  equal  to 
11,960  English  square  yards,  or  2  acres,  1  rood,  and  5 
perches.  Athenmwiiu 

Hec'tjc,  71,  (Med.)  A  constitutional  fever,  attended  by  de- 
bility, a  small,  quick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  paleness,  ex- 
cessive perspiration,  and  emaciation. 

Ufic'Tjc,        I  a.  Habiiual ;  constitutional ;  consumptive  ; 

H£c'T|-C^L  i     — applied  to  a  kind  of  fever. 

H£c'ti-c^l-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hectic  fever. 

Hectolitre,'^  (hSk'tp-lE'tr)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
of  capacity,  equal  to  2  bushels,  6  gallons,  and  7  pints 
English.  Hamilton. 

Hectometre,*  (hSk't^-ma'tr)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  meas- 
ure, equal  to  100  metres,  or  307  French  feet,  10  inches, 
and  1^  lines.  Boiste. 

Ufic'TpR,  n.  [from  Hector,  the  great  Homeric  warrior.]  A 
bully  ;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 

H£c'Ts>R,  v.  a.  [i.  hectohed;/*?.  hectoriwo,  hectored.] 
To  threaten  ;  to  treat  insolently ;  to  vex  ;  to  fret 

Hfec'TpR,  o  n.  To  play  the  bully.  StiUingfieet, 


H90-T0'Rl-AN,*a.  Relating  to  or  like  Hector.  Popt 
H6c'TpR-l.y,  a.  Blustering;  insolent,  Barrow.  [R.j 
HSd'ble,'*  71.  Heald.  Frands.    See  Hiald. 
H£d'£n-b£R£^-Ite,*  n,    {Min.)    A  species  of  mineral 

Cleaveilam.d. 
HS!D'je:-R4j*  n.  [L.]  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants ;  ivy.  Ham. 

ilton, 
H£d-^-ra'ceovs,  (-shus)  a.  [hederaceuSf  L.]   Relating  U 

or  producing  ivy.  Bailey. 
K&D'^-li^hy*  a.  Composed  of  ivy.  Lindleij. 
Hl£D-E-Rip']?R-oD3,*  a.  Producing  ivy.  Bailey. 
H£d-E-rose',*  a.  Belonging  to  ivy;  full  of  ivy.  Scott 
HfiD^E,  (h6j)  n.  A  fence  made  of  prickly  bushes  or  shrub*. 
H£d9-e,  o.    Mean;  vile;  of  the  lowest  claai*;  as,  a  kndg- 

press.  Swift. 
H£l>9^E,  (hSj)  V.  a.  [i.  hedged  ;  pp  hedoikg    heloed.j 

To  enclose  with  a  hedge;  to  obstruct;  to  enc.'^rcle  for  dA< 

fence ;  to  shut  up ;  to  thrust  in 
HJ&DaE,  V.  7).  To  shift ;  to  hide  the  head ;  to  skulk ,  to  bel 

on  both  sides,  as  at  Imrse-races. 
H£dq-e'bIll,*  71.  An  instrument  to  irim  hedges;  a  hedg 

ing-bill.  Booth, 
H£D&E'-BlfRD,*  n.  A  bird  that  seeks  food  and  shelter  in 

hedges.  Farm,  Ency. 
H£i>(j)-E'-BORN,  a.  Of  no  known  birth ;  meanly  born,  Shak, 
H£d9^e'-Creep-er,  n.  One  who  skulks  for  bad  purposes 
H£D9E-FC''MI-T<?-Ry,  n,  A  plant.  Mnsworth. 
H£dg-e'-h6g,  71,   A  quadruped  or  mammal  which  is  Cfiv- 

ered  with  spines  or  prickles,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  in> 

sects;  —  a  plant  j  trefoil:  —  the  globe-fish. 
HfiD^E'HdG-TRE'FolL,*  71.  A  kind  of  herb.  Scott. 
HiSD9^E'-H5^s-SQP,  71.  A  species  of  willow-wort.  Hill. 
HfiD^E '-Knife,*  n.  An  instrument  for  trimming  hedges 

Farm.  Ency, 
H£D(;^E'I.6NG,*  a.  Extending  along  the  hedge.  Dyer. 
H£d9^e-MDs'tard,  71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties,  most 

of  which  are  worthless. 
HiSD9E'-N£T-TLE,  n.  A  plant.  Jlinsworth, 
HfiD^E'-NoTE,  7?,    The  note  of  a  mere  hedge-bird:  —  ■ 

vulgar  style  of  writing. 
H£d^e'-Pars-ley,*  7U  A  useless  weed,  of  different  varl 

etiea.  Farm.  Ency. 
HSo^^e'-pIg,  7i.  A  young  hedge-hog.  Shak, 
H£d9^e'-Prij2ST,*  71.  A  poor,  mean  priest.  Ska]c. 
H£d^'^r,  n.  One  who  makes  hedges.  Milton. 
H£D<j^E'-RHYME,*  7L  Vulgar,  doggerel  rhyme.  Cowley 
H£d9^e'-RoWj  n.  A  hedge  of  bushes  in  a  row. 
HlD^E'-SjeHOOL,*  (hej'skol)  n.  A  school  kept  by  a  hedg« 

or  in  the  open  air  in  Ireland.  Carleton. 
H£d<?e'-ScI^'sqr5,*  (hgj'siz'ziirz)  it.  pi.  An  instrumeni 

for  trimming  hedges.  Booth.    . 
HEd^^e-SpAr'row,  Ti.  A  sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 
H£d^e'-Writ-:ier,*  n,   A  Grubstreet  writer;  a  mean  au- 

thor.  Smart. 
HED(j^'|NG,*  71.  The  act  of  making  hedges.  Maunder, 
HEDCj^'ING-BlLL,  n.  A  cutting  hook,  used  in  making  hedges 
Heed,  v,  a.  [i.  heeded  ;  pjj.  heedinq,  heeded.]    To  at' 

tend  to  j  to  mind  ;  to  regard  ;  to  take  notice  of-;  to  notic* 
Heed,  v.  71.  To  mind  ;  to  consider ;  to  take  care.  JVarton  ■ 
HiiED,  71.  Care;  attention;  caution;  notice;  regard. 
Heed'fOl,  a.  Watchful;  cautious;  attentive;  carefUl' 
HEED'FflL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  heedful  manner  ,  carefully. 
Heed'fOl-n£ss,  71.  Caution;  vigilance;  attrntiqn' 
fHEED'i-Ly,  orf.  Cautiously;  vigilantly;  heedfully 
jHeed'j-nEss,  71.  Caution;  vigilance;  heed.  Spenser. 
Heed'l?ss,  a.  Negligent;  inattentive  ;  careless  ;  thought 

less. 
HiiED'L:q:ss-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  inattentively 
HeeI)'l?ss-k£ss,  71.  Carelessness  ,  thoughtlessness. 
tHEED'y,*  a.  Careful;  cautious;  heedful.  Pemj. 
Heel,  tu  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly,  of  the  hu 

man  foot;  the  whole  foot,  particularly  of  animals;  the 

hind  part  of  the  shoe,  or  stocking  ,  any  thing  sliaped  lika  , 

a  heel ;  a  spur ;  the  hinder  or  latter  part  of  any  tliiu* 

—  (JWiat.)  The  after  extremity  of  a  ship's  keel :  — the  fcot 
of  a  mast.  —  To  be.  at  the  heels  of^  to  pursue  clo'*ely  ;  to  at 
tend  closely.  —  To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter  —  To  be  out 
at  heds,  to  be  worn  out.  —  To  have  the  heels  of  to  outrun 

—  To  take  to  the  heels,  to  run  away. 

Heel,  v.  n,  [i,  heeled  ;  pp.  heeling,  heeled.]  To  dance 

Shak. —  (J\raut.)  To  lean  on  one  side,  as  a  ship. 
Heel,  v.  a.  To  arm  a  cock ;  to  add  a  heel  to. 
Heel'^r,  71.  One  that  heels;  a  cock  that  strikes  well  witb 

his  heels. 
Heel'jng,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  square  part  left  at  the  lower 

end  of  a  mast.  Crabb. 
Heel'-Piece,  (-p5s)  71.  Armor  for  the  heels;  a  piece  fixed 

on  the  hinder  part  of  a  shoe. 
Heel'-piece,  (-pes)  V.  a.  To  put  leather  on  a  shoe-heel 

ArbutJinoL 
Heel'-TXp,*  71.  A  small  piece  of  leather  at  the  end  or'  a 

high-heeled  shoe;  a  heel-piece    Herefordshire  Words. 
H£ft.  w.  [ffJeaving;  effort.  Sliak.  Handle;  haft.  Waller 

Hold.   ffiTidAawi.]  Weight ;  heaviness.  HoUoway.  —  Oftev 
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■II  used  ii    die  United   States,  and  in   Bome  parts  of 

England. 

fiFT  *  u.  a,  [i.  HEFTED  ;  pp.  HEFTiNo,  HEFTED.]  (Scotland) 

Tn  lift  up ;  to  carry  aloft.  Jamieson.  —  To  try  the  weight 

of  any  thing  by  lifting  it.  Holloway^  Jlherman.    [Local, 

Eug. :  colloquial,  U.  S.J 

H&FT'^D,  a.  Heaved;  expressing  agitation.  Shak. 

flli^Gr,  H.  A  fairy ;  a  witch.  See  Hao. 

[Hl|:|:MEN!i°c:AL,  h-  I^"""g;  P'edominant.  Fotk^iy 

HE-ijU'RA,  or  H£(^'I-RA,  [he-ji'r?,  S.  P.J.  F.  K.;  he-ji'r? 
or  h6d'je-r^,  W  Ja,  ,*  hSd'je-rgi)  E.  Sm.  Johnson,  Rees.]  n. 
^Ar.]  (Chron.)  The  Flight ;  appropriately,  the  flight  of  Ma- 
■lomet  from  Mecca,  July  16,  A.  D.  692  j  the  epoch  from 
<vhlch  the  Mahometan  era  is  reckoned. 

HEif'eh,  n.  A  young  cow.  Bacon. 

HEiaa'-iio,  (hi'ho)  int.  An  expression  of  languor,  une^i- 
ness,  or  desire :  —  noting  a  call. 

Height,  (hit)  [hit,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm.;  hit  or  hat, 
IV.]  n.  The  state  of  being  high;  elevation;  altitude; 
space  measured  upwards  ;  summit;  ascent;  acme;  emi- 
nence; high  place;  station  of  dignity;  the  utmost  de- 
gree; ciisis. 

rtEIG-HT'EN,  (hl'tn)  V.  a.  [U  HEIGHTENED  J  pp.  HEIGHTEN- 
ING, HEIGHTENED.]  To  raisc  high  ;  to  improve  ;  to  meli- 
orate ;  to  increase  ;  to  aggravate. 

I1eight'en-:?r,*  (hl'tn-?r)  n.  He  or  that  which  heightens. 
Browne. 

Hei&ht'en-Ing,  (hl'tn-ing)  n.  Improvement;  increase. 

IHEi'Noys,  (ha'nys)  [ha'nus,  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  he'nus, 
S.  Ja.  K.]  a.  [haineuxj  Fr.j  Atrocious ;  wicked  in  a  high 
degree  ;  flagrant ;  flagitious ;  aggravated. 

Il^El'NOVS-LV)  (ha'nus-le)  ad.  Atrociously;  wickedly. 
IfEi^Noys-Nlss,  (ha'nys-nes)  n.  Atrociousness;  wicked- 
ness. 
H£iR,  (Ar)  71.  [hair,  Fr. ;  Jueres,  L.]  One  who  inherits; 
one  who  succeeds,  or  is  to  succeed,  another  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  office,  station,  property,  or  title. —  ffdr  ap- 
parent, one  who  has  an  indisputable  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance, should  he  outlive  the  ancestor.  —  Heir  pr'-suntpttve, 
^one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would, 
hi  the  present  state  of  things,  be  his  heir,  but  whose  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  some  contingency,  as  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

■H£lR,  (ir)  V.  a.  To  inherit;  to  succeed  to.  Dryden.  [r.] 

'Heir'dqm,  (ir'dym)  n.  The  state  of  an  heir.  Bp.  Hall. 

JHeir':c:ss,  (ir'es)  n.  A  woman  who  inherits  ;  a  female 
heir. 

iHfiiR'LESS,  (ir'les)  a.  Being  without  an  heir.  Skak. 

[HtiR'li66M:,  (ir'18m)  iu  {Law)  A  limb  or  member  of  in- 
heritance : —  any  movable  or  personal  chattel  which  by 
law  descends  to  the  heir  along  with  the  freehold. 

*Ht:iR'sHlP,  (dr'shjp)  n.  The  state,  character,  or  privileges 
of  an  heir. 

tR£:LD,  1.  &j».  from  Hold,  See  Hold. 

^f^HELE,  V.  a.  To  hide;  to  conceal.  Oower 

•  HHe'ler,  71.  See  Hellier. 

fme'li-Xc,*  a.  Heliacal,  .^sh. 
He-li'a-cal,  a.  [^Aios.]  Relating  to  the  sun. 

-He-li'^-c^l-ly,  ad.  (Ancient  astronomy)  A  star  is  said  to 
rise  heliacally  when,  after  being  in  conjunction  with  the 
suit,  and  consequently  invisible,  it  rises  so  soon  before 
the  sun  as  to  be  visible  in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morn- 

■  ing  twilight ;  and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacally,  when  the  sun 
approaches  so  near  to  it  that  it  is  lost  in  his  light,  or 

^:€eases  tobe  visible  in  the  western  horizon,  when  he  has 
.    disappeared. 
iHe-LI-Xk'thvs,*  n.   [L.]  (Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants ;  the 

■  sunflower.  Hamilton. 

».H£l'j-cal,  a.  [eXi^.]    Spiral;  having  many  circumvolu- 
'  lions. 
C1£l'i-c1ne,*  o.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  tendril.  Duji- 

frlison. 
H£l';-cIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  spiral-shelled  fossil.  Smart. 
H£li'i-cblD,*  a.  {Oeom.)  A  terra  applied  to  a  parabola,  or 

parabolic  spiral,  generated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 

curve  line. 
HEl'i-coId,*  n.  (Oeom.)  A  parabolic  spiral  or  curve  line. 

Bi-anae. 
tI£ii-i-c6M'E-TRY5*  71.  (Oeom.)    The  art  of  drawing  or 

measuring  spiral  lines  on  a  plane.  Crabb. 
HfcL-J-co'Ni-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Helicon.  Booth. 
H£L-i-c6s'9-ipH¥,*  7f.  Helicometry.  Bailey. 

(He'ling,  n.  The  covering  of  a  roof.  See  Hilling. 
lE-lil-p-cfiN'TRjc,  a.  [r^Xi'is  and  KeuTpov.]  (Astron.)  Re- 
lating to  the  sun's  centre ;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the 
8un*s  centre. 

He-Li-p-cEn'trj-cSlL,*  a.  Heliocentric,  Ash. 

Hii-Ll-6G'R^-PHy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  sun.  P.  Cye. 

if£l.'i-6lD,  a.  Heiicoid.  Harris.     See  Helicoid. 

(lE-Lf-6L'A-TRy,*  71.  The  worship  of  the  sun.  Smart. 

HE-Li-dM'iE-TER,  71.  [(JAto?  ^nd  p.zTftQv.]  A  kind  of  mi- 
crometer for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets. 


He'li-p-scope,  71.  [ilXioff  and  o-^forrcw.]  A  sort  of  te1e«C4ip 
fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun  without  hurt 
ing  the  eyes. 

He'l-i-p-stXt,*  71.  {Optica)  An  instrument  used  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  continual  change  of 
the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  by  reflecting  them  in  tha 
same  straigt^  line.  Brande. 

He'lj-p-tr6pe,  71.  [^Atof  and  rpcjrw.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  a  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun ;  the  turnsole ; 
a  sweet-scented  plant. —  (Min.)  A  deep  green,  siliciou* 
mineral,  with  red  spots ;  the  bloodstone.  —  (Astron.'i  An 
instrument  to  reflect  light  to  a  distance. 

H£l-J-sph£r'IC,*  o.  Same  as  helisphcrical.  Smart. 

HfiL-J-sPHER'i-c^L,  a.  [helix  and  sphere]  Winding  spiral- 
ly round  the  pole  of  the  sphere:  — noting  the  rhomb  lin» 
in  navigation. 

He'lix,  [he'ljks,  fr.  P.  Ja.  j  hei'jks,  Sm.]  n.  pi.  HfiL'j- 
CE5  [?Aif.J  Aapiral  line  ;  a  circumvolution ;  a  wreath  ;  a 
coil.  —  {Arch.)  The  smaller  scroll  or  volute  in  a  Conn 
thian  capital.  —  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  snail-shell;  a  genu* 
of  vermes. 

HfiLL,  n.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls  or  spir 
its  ;  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death ;  the  grave  ;  thi. 
infernal  regions;  the  powers  of  hell ;  a  prison  :  —  a  recep 
tacle  of  the  shreds  of  a  tailor,  or  the  broken  types  of  n 
printer:  —  a  gaming-house. 

H£ll'-blXck,  (-biak)  a.  Black  as  hell.  Shak. 

HttLL'-BORN,  a.  Born  of  or  in  hell.  Spenser. 

Hi^Lii'-BRiiD,  a.  Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

H6li>'-brewed,  (-briSd)  a.  Brewed  in  hell.  Milton. 

HEll'-Br6th,  n.  A  composition  for  infernal  purposea 
Shak. 

fH£LL'-CXT,  n.  Formerly,  a  witch  ;  a  hag.  Middletaii. 

H£l.l'-cpn-f60nd'jng,  a.  Vanquishing  the  power  of  hell 

HEll'-doomed,  a.  Consigned  to  hell.  Milton. 

HEl'le-bore,  n.  [kelleborua,  L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  medicinal : — two  of  them  are  called 
one  white,  and  the  other  black  hellebore :  —  the  Christraw 
flower. 

HEL'LE-Bp-RtNE,*  n.  A  plant ;  the  arethusa  bnlbosa.  Crabb 

Hfiii'L^-Bp-Rl^M,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore.  Ferrand 

HEl'le-nIc,  or  Hel-lEn'ic,  [hel'le-nik,  Jo.  K.  R.  Todd 
heMS'nik,  Sm. ;  hel-lfin'jk,  JVb.]  a.  ['  EAA^/i/^d?.]  Relating 
to  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  ;  Grecian  ;  heathen.  Milton. 

HEL'LE-Nf$M,  71.  VESXrii'KTijds.]  A  Greek  idiom. 

HEL'li?-NtST,7i.  ['EAXiji'fo-TJTsj  A  Jew  who  used  the  Greek 
language  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  :  —  one  versed  in 
Greek. 

HEl-le-n1s'tic,*  a,  Hellenistical.  McKnight. 

HEl-le-nIs'ti-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  Hellenists,  Fell. 

HEL-LE-Nls'Tj-cAL-iiY,  od.  According  to  the  Hellenistio 
dialect. 

HEl'len-?-za'tipn,*71.  Act  of  Hellenizing.  AthentBum. 

HEl'l,e-nJ[ZE,  V,  n.  ['EAA^jviJo).]  To  use  the  Greek  Ian 
guage.  Hammond, 

Hell'-Fire,*  71.  The  fire  of  hell ;  the  torments  of  hell 
MUtoTU 

HEll'-Gate,*  71.  The  portal  or  entrance  of  hell.  MiUoJi. 

HEll'-g-Sv-erned,  a.  Directed  by  hell.  Shak. 

HEll'-HXg,  71.  A  hag  of  hell.  Bp.  Richardson. 

HEll'-har-dened,*  (-dnd)  a.  Rendered  callous  by  hell 
Watts. 

HEll'-hat-ed,  a.  Abhorred  like  hell.  Shak. 

HEll'-haunt-ed,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil.  Dryden. 

HEll'-HoOnDjK.  A  dog  of  hell.  Shak.  An  agent  of  heU 
Milton.  A  profligate  person.  Beaum.  Sr  Ft. 

tHEL'Ll-ER,  71.  A  slater;  a  tiler.  Abp.  Usher. 

HELl'ISH,  a.  Relating  to  hell ;  infernal ;  very  wicked 

HEll'jsh-LV,  ad.  Infernally  ;  wickedly  ;  detestably. 

HEll'jsh-nEss,  n.  Wickedness  ;  abhorred  qualities. 

HEll'ite,*  n.  One  who  frequents  a  gambling-house 
OranU 

HEll'-Kite,  Ti,  A  kite  of  infernal  breed.  Shak. 

HEll'WARD,  ad.  Toward  hell.  Pope. 

tHELL'V)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell.  Anderson. 

Helm  denotes  defence ;  as,  Eadhelm,  happy  defence.  Ot9 
aoTU 

HEloi,  71,  \hialmr,  Icel.]  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war , 
the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest ;  the  upper 
part  or  covering  of  something:  —  the  instrumi^nt  or  appa- 
ratus by  which  a  ship  is  steered  ;  the  part  of  it  which  ia 
on  deck;  the  steerage:  —  the  station  of  government. 

fHELM,  V.  fl.  To  guide  ;  to  conduct.  SAo/c. 

HElm:'A(?^e,*7i.  Guidance,  as  of  the  helm.  H.Laurens.  [R.J 

Helmed,  (hSl'med  or  helmd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  helm  oi 
head-piece.  Milton, 

HEl'm:?t,  71.  Helm;  head-piece;  armor  for  the  head :  —  « 
kind  of  pigeon.  —  {Bot.)  The  hooded  upper  lip  of  a  flower 

HEl'm$t-ed,  a.  Wearing  a  helmet.  Beaum.  S^  FL 

HEl'MET-Flo^'^r,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower ;  the  aconite 
Crabb. 

H^l-mIn'th^gOgue,*  (h9l-mln'th?-g5g)  71.  {Med.)  Me* 

icine  to  expel  worms.  Scott. 
Hel-mIn'thic,  a.  [fA/dv^of.]  Relating  to  wonns. 
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?!.  mTm^thp-lite,*  n.  (Mn.)  Fossil  remains  of  worms 
HamittoTu 

MEL-MjN-TH5l.'p-9v,*n.  [2X/xivffand  \6yas.]  The  natural 
history  of  worms.  Brande. 

Hii:i.M'i^?ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  helm.  Fairfax. 

HElms'man,  n.  One  who  manages  the  helm. 

HSlm'^wTnd,  71.  A  particular  kind  of  wind  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  Bum. 

HSL'pT,  [hSl'flt,  K.  Sm.;  he'lgt,  Wb.  Davis.]  n.  [Hetotes^ 
L.,  from  Helosj  a  Laconian  town  conquered  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  made  all  the  prisoners  slaves.]  A  Spartan  slave ; 
a  s,ave, 

U£lp,  v.  a.  ^i.  HBLFiD  ;  ytp.  helping,  helped;  —  formerly 
holpen^  which  is  ai)w  obsolete.]  To  assist;  to  support;  to 
aid  ;  to  supply ;  o  relieve ;  to  succor ;  to  serve ;  to  cure  ; 
to  heal ;  to  prevent ;  to  forbear  ;  to  avoid.  —  To  kelp  off^ 
to  assist  in  ridding. —  To  help  out^  to  relieve  from  diffi- 
culty.—  To  help  up,  to  raise. 

IISlp,  v.  n.  To  contribute  assistance;  to  bring  a  supply. 

H£r.p,  n.  Assistance;  aid;  support;  succor;  that  which 
gives  he  p ;  remedy.  — {U.  S.)  A  hired  servant ;  a  helper. 

Help'^r,  n.  One  who  helps;  an  assistant. 

H£lp'fOl,  a.  Giving  help;  aiding;  useful;  salutary. 

H6lp'f0l-n£ss,  71.  Assistance;  usefulness,  Milton. 

H^lf'less,  a.  Destitute  of  help  ;  wanting  power  to  suc- 
cor one's  self;  weak  ;  irremediable;  admitting  no  help. 

H£LP'L?ss-Ly,  ad.  Without  ability  ;  without  succor. 

H1Slp'less-n£3S,  n.  Want  of  ability ;  want  of  succor. 

Hi^LP  MATE,  TT,  A  companion  ;  an  assistant ;  a  consort. 

HJSlp'-meet,*  71.  A  suitable  assistant ;  helpmate.  Milton, 

H£l't:]Er-sk£l't?r,  ad.  In  a  hurry  ;  without  order.  Shak. 

HfiLVE,  71.  The  handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

H£lve,  v.  a.  To  fit  with  a  helve.  Cotgrave. 

Hjel-vet'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Helvetia  or  Switzerland. 
Murray. 

HfeL'viN,*  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish,  crystallized  mineral. 
Phillipa. 

HfiLX'jNE,*  n.  (Bat.)  A  plant,  having  leaves  like  those  of 
ivy.  Crabb. 

fHJLM,  proiu  Them.  Spenser. 

Hem,  n.  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  sewed : — the 
noise  uttered  by  a  sudden  expiration  of  the  breath. 

H£m,  v.  a.  \i,  HEMMED  ;  pp.  hemhino,  hemmed.]  To  close 
the  edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem  or  double  border  sewed  to- 
gether ;  to  border ;  to  edge ;  to  enclose ;  to  environ  ;  to 
confine ;  to  shut. 

tl^M,  V.  n.  [hemmen,  D.]  To  utter  hems  or  a  stammering 
noise.  SAok. 

H£m,*  ijUerj.  An  exclamation  of  which  the  utterance  is  a 
sort  of  half-voluntary  cough.  Sliak. 

H£m'a-tIne,*  n.  (Cltem.)  The  coloring  principle  of  log- 
wood. Brande. 

H£m'*-tite,*  n.  (Mn.)  The  blood-stone;  a  kind  of  iron- 
stone ;  a  variety  of  native  oxide  of  iron.  Brande. 

H£m-^-tIt'}C,*  a.  Relating  to  hematite.  Cleaveland. 

H£m-e-ra-lo'pi-a,*  7u  (Med.)  Night-blindness.  Crabb. 

HEm-e-rq-bXp'tjst,*  n.  [fjfiipa  and  fiuTrrw.]  One  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  among  the  Jews,  so  named  from  their  wash- 
•ng  themselves  daily  as  a  religious  rite.  Fulke, 

lliSM-E-RO'Bf-AN,*7i.  (Eat.)  A  neuropterous  insect.  Brande. 

HEm-?-rp-cXl'lis,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants;  the  day- 
lily.  Hamilton. 

H&M'i.  A  Greek  prefix  slgnifjring  Aa^,  equivalent  to  Demi 
and  Semii  an  abbreviation  of  the  ^'eek  ^^i<tv.  —  It  is 
used  in  composition. 

HEM'f-XMB,*7t.  Half  an  iamb.  Beck. 

H£m-i-cra'ni-^,*  n.  (Med.)  A  pain  l**  one  side  of  the 
head.  Brande.    See  Hemicrant. 

IIBm'i-CRA-ny,  71.  [rf/iio-u  and  Kpaviov.y  {Med.)  A  pain 
that  affects  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time.  Quiney. 

HitM'i-CY-cLE,  C-sI-kl)7i.  [i]}iiKVKh)s.']  A  ha^f-cycle. 

Hi!:M-t-Dl-^-pEN'T5,*7i.  (J»f(i5.)  An  imperfect  Afth   Crdhb. 

HE-Mi«'A-MODs,*  a.  {j^niavi  and  yajios.]  (Bkt.)  Noting 
grasses  when,  of  two  florets  in  the  spikelet,  one  I*  neuter 
and  the  other  unisexual.  Brande. 

IIem'j-k^,  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  measure  ;  three  quarter"  of 
a  pint.  —  (Med.)  About  ten  ounces.  Quitic^. 

H£m'i-6pe,*  71.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  wind-instrument,  cor 

sisting  of  a  tube  with  three  holes.  Crabb. 
H£M'j-Pl.iSp-jc,*  a.  Relating  to  hemiplegy.  Danglisim, 
HfiM'i-PLfei^y,  n.  {^iitav  and  TrA^uffw.]  (Med.)  A  paralysis 

of  one  side  of  the  body. 
H?-m1p'te-ra,*  n.  pL  l^fiitTvg  and  iTTSpSv.]  (Ent.)  A  class 
of  insects,  having  the  upper  wings  half-crustaceoua  and 
half- membranous.  Kirby. 
HE-MiP'T?-iiA.L,*  0.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera  ;  hemipte- 

rous.  Booth, 
He-mip'te-roOs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera.  Hamilton. 
HfiM'l-SPHERE,  (h6m'e-sf§r)  n.  [fjpKTipaipiov.l  A  half  of 
a  globe  ;  a  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe, 
HiSM-l-SPnER'ic,  I  a.  Relating  to  a  hemisphere  ;  half- 
H£M-l-sPH£R'i-CAL,  S  round  ;  containing  half  a  globe. 
H£M-is-PH?-RoIl)'^L,*  a.  Approaching  to  the  figure  of  a 
hemisphere.  Oroftj. 


IlfiM-l-SPHfiR'VLE,*  71.  A  half  spherule.  Reea 
HfeM'is-Tljen,  or  H^-mIs'tjbh,  fh^-mls'tik,  S.   ff  J  W 

Ja.  K.i  h€m'is-tlk,  P.   Sm.    Wh.  Johnson,  Brandt,]  n, 

[flfitarixiou.']  Half  a  line  in  poetry. 
Hiji-Mls'Tf-jBH^L,  (h^-mls't^-kgi)  a.  Denoting  a.division  of 

a  line  or  verse.  Wd-rton. 
Hfiivi'j-TONE,'''  71.  (Mils.)  A  semitone  or  half-note.  Hamilton, 
H&m';-trof£,*  a.    (Mia.)  Having  two  parts  or  halven. 

Cleavetand. 
HEM'i*pcK,  71.    A  poisonous,  biennial  plant,  of  peculiaf 

odor,  and  possessed  of  narcotic  powers. — The  hemlock 

of  the  ancients  was  a  deadly  poison.  —  A  large,  evergreen 

forest-tree. 
HE-M6p'TV-s!s,*n.  (Med.)    See  HiBuoPTTsis.  SmaH 
H£m'pr-rh^(^e,  (hfim'^r-rgij)  n.  [aift'i^f>uyia  ]  A  flux  of 

blood  from  such  a  cause  as  the  bursting  of  a  vessel. 
HfiM-pR-RHX^'ic,*  (hSm-^r-raj'jk)  a.  Relating  to  hemor 

rhage.  Month.  Rev. 
fHfiM'pR-RH^-pV,  n.  Same  as  hemorrhage. 
H£m-pr-rhoId'^l,  a.  Belonging  to  the  hemorrhoids. 
H£M'pR-RHOlD9,  (hem'QT-TiiiSz)  n.pl.  [aiyiopl>oi&e5.'\  (MedJ] 

The  piles, 
H£mp,  71.  A  plant,  of  the  fibres  of  which  coarse  linen  ana 

ropes  are  made  ;  the  dressed  fibres  of  the  plant. 
HEmp-Ag'rj-mp-ny,  n.  A  rough,  perennial  plant. 
'HiSMP'ENj^(hSm'pn)  a.  Made  of  hemp.  Spenser. 
HEmp'-Net-tle,*  71.   An  annual  weed  of  several  varlo 

tieis.  Farm.  Ency. 
HEmp'seed,*  71.  The  seed  of  hemp  :  —  a  plant.  Pemiant 
HEmp'v,  a.  Resembling  or  containing  hemp.  HoweU. 
He'muse^  n.  The  roe  in  its  third  year.  Booth. 
H£n,  n.  The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  but  particularly 

of  the  barn-door  fowl. 
HEn'bane,  n.  A  poisonous,  perennial  plant,  fatal  to  poul< 

try. 
HJsn'bIt,  n.  Another  name  for  the  plant  archangel.  —  (Treat 

henbit,  dead-nettle.  —  Sm.all  heabit,  speedwell. 
HEnce,  ad.  From  this  place  ;  from  this  time,  cause,  occa* 

sion,  word,  expression,  source,  reason,  &c.  —  From  henei 

is  a  pleonasm,  though  sanctioned  by  custom  and  good 

use. 
fHfiNCE,  V.  a.  To  send  off;  to  despatch  to  a  distance.  Sid- 
ney. 
HfiNCE-FORTH',  ad.  From  this  time  forward.  Milton. 
H£nce-for'ward,  ad.  From  this  time  to  futurity. 
HEnce-for'w^rd^,*  ad.  Same  as  henceforward.  Chester- 

field. 
•fHfiNCH'Bb^,*  n.  A  kind  of  page.  B.  Jonson. 
f HEnch'man,  71.  A  page ;  an  attendant.  Cliaucer. 
H£n'-C66p,  71.  A  cage  in  which  poultry  are  kept. 
IHEnd,  v.  a.  [i.  HENT  ;  pp.  hendino,  hent.]  To  seize  ;  U 

lay  hold  on  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

IhInd^y  i  '^  *^entle.  Chaucer. 

HfiN-Dfic'A-GOw,  71.  [evSsKa  and  yotvia.]  A  figure  of  elevea 

sides  and  eleven  angles. 
Hen-dEc-a-S¥L-lAb'ic,*  n.   A  verse  of  eleven  syllables 

Brande. 
HjpN-Dfic-A-slfL'LA-BLE,  n.   [tvScKa  and  ovWa^os.]    A 

metrical  line  consisting  of  eleven  syllables.  Warton. 
H?N-DI'^-Dys,7^[il'(J('7  HoTv.]  (RAei.)  A  figure,  when  tw» 

noun  substantives  are  used  instead  of  one  substantive,  o» 

a  substantive  and  adjective. 
HUn'-Dbi-ver,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 
H£n'-Harm,  n.  Same  as  hen-harrier.  Ainsioorth. 
HEn'-HXr-rj-er,  n.  A  species  of  falcon  or  kite. 
HEn'-HXr-rpw-er,*  n.    A  hawk.  Alnsworth.   See  Hw« 

Harrier. 
HEn'-heart-?d,  a.  Dastardly;  cowardly.  Oaijton. 
HEn'-HoOse,  71.  A  place  for  sheltering  poultry. 
H£N'MOULD,*7i.  A  kind  of  black,  spongy  soil.  Ash. 
HEn'na,*  71.  Lawsonia;  a  plant,  whose  leaves  are  use* 

by  oriental  women  to  stain  their  nails.  Th.  CampbelL 
HEn'-pEcked,  (-p6kt)   a.  Governed  by  a  wife.  DrydetL 
H?N-Rt"ciAN,*  (hen-rish'iin)  71.   A  follower  of  the  monk 

Henry j^  a  reformer  of  the  twelfth  century.  Brande 
HEn'-Ro6st,  71.  The  place  where  poultry  roost 
HEn§'-Feet,  71,  A  plant;  hedge-fumitory. 
fHENT,  V.  a.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  hend.  SliaJc  See  Hekd 
tHEr»T,*  7i.  Hold  ;  seizure.  ShaJc. 
HENT'rN&,*  71.   The  furrow  between  the  ridges,  that  if 

former  in  ploughing.  Crabb. 
HEp,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  wild-brier  or  dogrose;  —  con»- 

monl>  written  hip.  Baam,  Se**  Hrp. 
He'p4.r,*  n.  [I..]  The  hrer.—  HE'PAR  S&l'phjj-rIb 

liver  of  sulphur ;  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  an  alka- 

li.  Hamilton. 
HEp-^-TlL'pf-Ji,*  n.   (Med.)   A  painful  affection  of  tl» 

liver.  Brande. 
He-pXt'ic,        I  a.  [hepaticuSy  1..]  Belonging  tn  the  liver 
Hj^-pXt'i-c^l,  i     containing,   a  coi?»bi nation  of  sulphu' 

with  an  alkali. 
Hb-pXt'I-c*,*  71.    \hepar,  L.]  pi.   HEPATICAS.   (Bat)    A 

genus  of  plants  ;  liverwort.  Farm.  Ency.    A  medicine 
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Ifep'^TiTE,*  iu  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brown  color,  i/am- 

iltOTl. 

H^p-Vli'Tjs,*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Brandt. 

Hfip-^-Tf-ZA'TIQN^*  n.  (JWed.)  Conversion  into  a  liver-like 
substance.  Dwngliaon, 

Hfip'A-TiZE,*  V.  a.  To  impreE^nate  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas:  —  tu  gorge  with  blood  or  plastic  matter. 
Danglison, 

Hi;-pAt'(?-cei.E,*  n.  (Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  liver,  Crahb. 

Hiip-^-T6a'R^-PHy,*  n.l^nap  and  ypdipcji.]  (Med.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  liver.  Dunsrliscm. 

HEP-A-T6L'Q-9^y,*  «.  A  treatise  on  the  liver.  Dangliaon. 

Hep-a-t6s'cq-P¥,*  n.  Divination  by  the  inspection  of  the 
liver.  Smart. 

Hep-ta-cAp'sv-L^R,  a.  [inra,  Gr  f  and  capsula  Lul  Hav- 
ing seven  cavities  or  cells. 

IUSp't-^-jCHORD,  n.  [ijTT-d  and  x^P^*?']  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  seven  strings  ;  a  poetical  composition  played  or 
sung  ir.  seven  different  notes  or  tones. 

Hfip-T-jL-HE'DBpN,*  n  ;  pi.  HEPTAHEDRA.  A  solid  figure 
having  seven  sides.  Qrabh, 

H£p't^-&5n,  n.  [inra  and  j-ucia.]  A  figure  with  seven 
Bides  and  seven  angles. 

Hjep-tXg'O-nal,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides.  Selden. 

Hfip-TA-qj  Jn'i-an,*  a.  (£ot.)  Seven-fold  feminine,  or  hav-' 
ing  seven  pistils.  SmarL 

Hep-tSm'e-rede,  71.  [inra  and  /leptg.]  That  which  di- 
vides into  seven  parts. 

H]ep-tAm:'e-r6n,*  n.  A  book  or  treatise  of  the  transactions 
of  seven  days.  Crabb. 

Hep-tAn'dri-an,*  a.  (Bot.)  Seven-fold  masculine,  or 
having  seven  stamens  j  heptandrous.  Lindleij. 

HEP-TAN'DRoys,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seven  stamens.  P. 
Cyc. 

HEP-TXN'GV-l'AR,*a.  Having  seven  angles.  Hill. 

H£p-t^-ph5l'lovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seven  leaves. 
Smart. 

HEp'TiRjBH,*  71.  One  of  seven  rulers  of  a  heptarchy.  J. 
M.  Good. 

HEP-TXRjeH'lc,  a.  Relating  to  a  heptarchy.   Warton. 

Hfip'TAR-jenisT,  n.  A  ruler  of  a  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

Hfip'TXR-jeHV,  n.  {iTTTO.  and  dpxV'}  A  government  con- 
ducted by  seven  persons  or  sovereigns  j  a  sevenfold  gov- 
ernment. 

HfeP'T^-TEUjeii,  (hSp'tj-tuk)  n.  \Ittt6.  and  reiixof.]  A 
terra  applied  to  tlie  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. _ 

Hlbp'TREE,*  n.  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  the  dogrose.  Lee. 

HSr,  pron.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  sfee, 
and  the  possessive  form  of  she  when  the  name  of  the 
thing  possessed  follows  ;  —  belonging  to  a  female. 

He-rXc'L]?-a,*7i.  (Bot.)  The  water-hoarhound.  Crabh. 

H£r'ald,  71.  [hdrawtj  old  Fr.]  An  ofiicer  whose  business  it 
is  to  register  genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate 
all  matters  of  ceremony  at  coronations,  installations,  fu- 
nerals, and  the  like;  and  it  was  anciently  his  duty  to 
carry  messages  between  princes,  and  proclaim  war  and 
peace:  —  a  precursor;  a  harbinger;  a  proctaimer. 

HER'ALD,  v.  a.   [i.  HERA.LDED  :p;7.  HEBALDIHO,  HERALDED.] 

To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.  Sliak. 

H£r'AI'I>-?d,*  p.  a.  Introduced  by  a  herald.  Ed.  Rev. 

He-rXi.'d;c,  a.  Relating  to  heraldry  or  blazonry.  Warton. 

He~rXl'di-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  heraldry;  heraldic.  Qent. 
Mag. 

He-ral'dj-cal-lv,*  od.  In  the  manner  of  heraldry.  Q«. 
Rev. 

HEr'^ld-ry,  71.  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald  ;  the  science 
of  conventional  distinctions  impressed  on  shields,  ban- 
ners, and  other  military  accoutrements  ;  blazonry ;  regis- 
try of  genealogies. 

HiSR'AiiD-snTp,  n.  The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

^lERB,  (erb)  [erb,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.  JVares;  herb,  S.  J. 
£.  K.  Snu]  n.  [herba^  L.]  A  plant ;  a  vegetable  ;  a  plant 
that  has  a  soft  or  succulent  stalk  that  dies  to  the  root  ev- 
ery year. 

HeR'BA'ceovs,  (-shus)  ff.  Belonging  to  herbs  ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  herbs ;  having  green  and  cellular 
stalks  ;  being  annual  as  to  stem,  and  perennial  as  to  root. 

^HiSRB'AGE,  (er'bgj  or  her'bftj)  [er'bsy,  W.  P.  F.  Ja. ;  htir'- 
b^j,  S.  X  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [herbage,  Fr.]  Herbs,  collec- 
tively; grass  ;  pasture. —  (Laio)  The  liberty  and  the  right 
of  pasture  in  another's  grounds. 

jHERB'A(j^ED,  (-gijd)  a.  Covered  with  grass.  Thomson. 

SHerb'al.  (her^)?!)  [her'b&l,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, 
fVb.  f  er'b?!,  P.]  n.  A  boolt  in  which  herbs  or  plants  are 
classified  and  described  ;  a  collection  of  plants. 

SHSrb'^l,  ffl.  Pertaining  to  herbs.  QwaWes. 
Herb'^l-I§m,*  71.  The  knowledge  of  herbs.  ScotU 
I1erb'al-1st,  71.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  a  botanist. 
fll^RE'-StRj  «•  Herb;  plant.  Spenser. 
!Her-ba''rj  ^N,*7u  A  herbalist.  Holinshed. 
HfeRB'A-RlST,  71.  {Jierbariust  h.]  A  herbalist.  Boyle,  [r,] 
H¥R-BA'RJ-CM,*    71.    [U]      pi     L..H?R-BA'RI-A;      Eng. 


HER-BX'Rj-t^M^.  ;Bo(.)  A  collection  o»  Iriei  plantfl  f» 
specimens ;  a  place  set  apart  for  the  c  jlt  vatiou  of  herbi 
Hamilton. 

IJHerb'^'RIZE,  v.  n.  [Aerfiorisw,  Fr.]  To  search  for  plantf 
to  herborize.  Soame. 

I  HiSRB'A-Riz-jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  gathering  herbs. 
Herb'a-ry,  71.  A  garden  of  herbs  ;  an  herbariiHn.  Warton. 
Herb'-B£n-net,*  TU  A  plant ;  the  common  avens.  Booth, 

I  HERB-jenRXs'TO-PHijR,  (erb-krls'tQ-fer)  n.  A  plant;  tha 
baneberry.  Ash. 

Herb'e-Ij£t,  71.  A  small  herb.  Sha3t. 
tHfiRE'ER,  n.  Aherbary;  an  arbor.  Chaucer. 
HER-Bfis'c^KT,  a.  [lierbeacms,  L.]  Growing  into  herbs 
fHER'BlD,  a.  [kerbidus,  L.]  Covered  with  herbs.  Bailey 
Her-b1f':?R-Ous,*  a.  Producing  herbs  or  plants.  Maunder 
HerbIst,  71.  One  skilled  in  herbs  ;  a  herbalist.  Sherwood 
Her-biv'o-r^,*  71.  pi.   Animals  that  feed  upon  grass  of 
herbage.  Buckland. 

Her-bIv'q-roOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  plants  or  herbage.  Palef 
Hjsrb'less,  a.  Having  no  herbs  ;  bare.  fFarton. 

fHER'BQR,  71.  See  Harbor. 

HiSRB'9-RtsT,  71.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  a  herbalist.  Ray 
HiSR-Bp-Ri-ZA'TlpN,  n.   [herborisation^  Fr.l  Act  of  hf. 
borizing  ;_the  appearance  of  plants  in  fossils.  Maty, 

IIHer^bq-rize,*  v.  n.  To  search  for  plants.  SmarL 

||Her'B9-rize,*  v.  a.  To  figure  or  form  figures  of  plants 
on  minerals.  STTiart. 

fHER^BQR-liSss,  a.  See  Harborless. 

fHiJR'B&R^OUGH,  71.  [herbergj  Ger.]  Place  of  temporary 
residence  ;  a  harbor.  B.  Jonson. 

lltHERB'oys,  a.  [herbosusj  L.]  Abounding  with  herbs.  Bat 
ley. 

IIHerb-PXr'is,*  (erb-pSr'is)  ».  Thetruelove;  the  oneber 
ry.  .^sh. 

|)Herb-Tr0e'l6ve,*  (erb-trit'liiv)  ti.  The  herb-paris ;  » 
plant,  jish. 

fHiSRB'v-LfiNT,  a.  Containing  herbs.  Bailey. 
HfeRB'woM-AN,  (-wfim'gin)  11.  A  woman  who  sells  herbs 
Herb'v,  Cer''b?)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  herbs ;  fiill  of 
herbs, 

Hi3R-cu-ijA'NE-^N,*a.  Relating  to  Herculaneum.  Cmopei 

H?R-cu'le-AN,  [her-ku'Ie-^n,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  Ash,  Todd 
Rees^  her-ku-le'gn,  Ja.]  a.  Relating  to  or  like  Hercules 
having  or  requiring  extraordinary  strength  ;  large ;  massy 

Her-c5n'|-an,*  a.  Denoting  an  extensive  forest  in  Gei 
many,  now  called  the  Thiiringian  forest.  Ency. 

Herd,  71.  A  number  of  beasts  feeding  together,  particular 
ly  of  the  bovine  kind  :  —  a  company  of  men,  generally  in 
contempt  or  detestation  ;  —  [anciently,  a  keeper  of  cattle } 
a  sense  still  retainpd  in  composition  ;  as,  goatherd.] 

Herd,  v.  n.  [i.  herded  ;  pp.  herdi^o,  herded.]  To  unitt 
nr  associate^  as  beasts  ;  to  take  care  of  cattle. 

Herd,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  put  into  a  herd.  B.  Jonson. 

Herd'er,*  71.  One  who  takes  care  of  cattle  ;  a  herdsmaa 
Mont/t.  Rev. 

Hi2R'DER-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  the  form  o' 
a  rhombic  prism.  Brande. 

fHERD'ESSj  71.  A  shepherdess.  Chaucer. 

fHERD'GROOM,  71.  A  keeper  of  herds.  Spenser. 

JHerd'MAN,  n.  Now  written  herdsman.  Milton. 

HiiRD^'MAK,  71.  ,•  pL  herd^'men.  One  employed  in  tend 
ing  herds  ;  — formerly,  an  owner  of  herds. 

HiiRE,  ad.  In  this  place;  in  the  present  state.  —  It  is  also 
much  used  in  the  sense  of  to  this  place,  instead  of  hither 
and  this  use  may  be  regarded  as  almost  sanctioned  by  tha 
universality  of  the  practice.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
way  of  exclamation,  as  in  drinking  a  health.  —  It  has, 
heretofore,  been  much  used  as  a  sort  of  pronominal  ad- 
verb, prefixed  to  a  preposition ;  as,  hereby,  herein,  &c. 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  more  or  less  so  used ;  thougl' 
moat  of  these  forms  have  now  become  antiquated. 

Here'a-boOt,  ad.  About  this  place.  Shak. 

HEre'A-BoOts,  ad.  Same  as  hereabout.  Addison. 

HJ^RE-XF'Tii^R,  ad.  In  time  to  come  ;  in  a  future  state 

Here-Af'ter,  71.  A  future  time  or  state.  Addimn, 

IHere-Xt',  ad.  At  this  place  or  thing.  Hooker. 

Here-by',  ad.  By  this  place  or  thing.  Hooker. 

HE-RfeD-i-TA-Blii'i-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  hereditable 
Sir  E.  Brydges. 

He-rEd'jt-a-ele,  a.  [hmrcs,  li.]  Capable  of  being  Inherit 
ed.  Locke. 

HiSR-E-DlT'^-MfiNT,  [hSr-c-dTt'^i-mSnt,  W.  P.J.  F.  Sm.; 
he-red 'e-t^-mSnt,  S.  E.  K.]  n.  [hmrediwm,  L.j  (Law)  An 
inheritance ;  property  or  a  thing  inherited. 

He-r£d'j-ta-ri-ly,  ad.  By  inheritance.  Selden. 

He-r£d'}-ta-rv,  a,  [hisreditariuSf  L.]  That  has  descendcl 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir;  descending  or  claimed  by  in- 
heritance. 

H£re-1n',  ad.  In  this  place  or  thing.  Hooker. 

HERE-lN'Td,  or  Here-in-t6',  [h5r'in-t8,  W  J.  her-in- 
t8',  P. ;  her-xn't&,  S.  Sriu  R.  Wb. ;  her'in-t8',  K.]  gd.  Int« 
this  place  or  thing.  Hooker. 

fHfeR'JE-MlTE,  71.  A  hermit.  Bp.  Hall.  See  Eremite 

H£r-e-mIt'j-cal,  a  [cpf?/i«s.]  Solitary;  bermitical    Pop% 
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eKE-6p  ,  Ch6r-5r  orh6r-»v')  [Mr-W,  W,  P.  J,  F.  Ja  Sm. 
5. ;  hSr-Sv',  S.  IC,]  ad.  From  this ;  of  this. 

•^■ERE-dN',  ad.  On  this  place  or  tiling.  Browne. 

»AERTZ-o(iT',ad,  Outoftliis  place  or  thing.  Spmser. 

'^HE-Rji'91-Xueu,  [he-re'zh^^rk,  W.  P.F.;  he-rS'sySLrk,  S. 
£.,■  he-rS'sg-ark,  £;,•  Ii5r'?-B?-ark,  Sm.]  iu  la'ljjscts  and 
'ipX^'X  A  leader  among  heretics ;  a  chief  heretic. 

lltH^-Ri;'§j-AR-jEHV,  n.  A  principal  heresy.  Sir  T.  HerberU 

HER'E-sy,  n.  [at/yto-is.]  An  opinion  not  orthodox;  an  opin- 
ion or  system  not  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  church  j 
heterodoxy  ;  a  fundamental  error  in  religion ;  schism  j  a 
sect ;  a  party  in  religion. 

HSr'iji-tIc,  n.  [aiperf/cdf.]  One  who  adopts  and  propagates 
lieretical  opinions,  or  opmions  in  opposition  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  J  one  given  to  heresy  j  a  sectary. 

He-rEt'j-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  heresy ;  heter- 
odox ;  schismatical ;  sectarian. 

He~r£t'(-c^i:.-ly,  ad.  In  an  heretical  manner. 

H:^-R-St'i-cate-*  o  a.  To  condemn  or  reject  as  heretical. 
Bp.  Hall. 

H?-r£t'j-cIde,*7i.  The  kiUingof  a  heretic.  CottonMather. 

Here-t6',  ad.  To  this ;  add  to  this. 

'H£r'¥-toch,  n,  A  general  j  a  leader  of  an  army.  Blacks 
stone, 

Here-tq-fore',  ad.  Before  this  time  ;  formerly. 

Here-vn-t6',  ad.  To  this  place  or  thing.  Hooker. 

HiiRE-VP-6N',  arf.  Upon  this;  hereon.  Tatier. 

Here'w:(TH,  arf.  With  this.  Spenser. 

Hj^r'j-qt,  n.  (EnfT,  law)  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  at  the  death 
of  a  landholder.  Howell. 

H£r';-ot>^-ble,  a.  Subject  to  the  demand  of  a  heriot. 
Bam,  \ 

IlfiR'f-pT-C&s'TQM,*  n.  {Law)  A  fine  due  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor.  Blackstone. 

H£R'i-QT-SisR'viCE,*n.  (Law)  A  payment  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor.  Blackstone. 

H^-Rls'spN,*  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  beam  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrierto  block  up  a  passage,  Brande. 

II£r'it-'A-ble,  a.  That  can  inherit ;  that  may  be  inherited ; 
annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance. 

HI:r'j-t^-bl,v,*  ad.  By  way  of  inheritance.  Bcmers. 

H£H'i-TA(^E,  n.  [Mritage^Fr.]  (Inheritance  :  an  estate  de- 
volved by  succession ;  an  estate  ;  portion.  [The  people  of 
God.  Bible.] 

H£:r'i:-tor,*  n.  (ScotUmd)  A  landholder;  a  proprietor.  Ec. 
Rev, 

Her'ljn&,*  71.  A  kind  offish.  Sir  W  Scott. 

HerImA'Sal  *  \  "•  I^elating  to  Hermes.  Cudwortk. 
fHER-MiPH-Rp-DE'j-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  an  hermaphro- 
dite. B.  Jonson.  _ 
Her-mAph'rp-DITE,  n.  ['Ep/*)js  and  'A0podtrq.]  An  ani- 
mal uniting  two  sexes. 
Her-mXph-rq-u1t'ic,  a.  Partaking  of  both  sexes;  her- 

maphroditical.  B.  Jonson. 
HER-MX-PH-Rp-DiT'j-CALj  a.  Partaking  of  both  sexes. 
FI^r-mXph-rq-dTt'J-caX'-I'Y,  ad.  Like  an  hermaphrodite. 
Browne, 

TIer-mXpu'rq-dit-I^M,*  n.  The  state  of  an  hermaphro- 
dite. Reece, 

HEr-me-weu'T|C,*        )a.   Relating  to  hermeneutics,  or 

HiSR-ME-NEU'TI-CALj*  i      interpretation.  Brit.  Crit. 

Her-m?-xeu'tJcs,*  7i.pi.  The  science  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  other  works  in  the  learned 
languages.  Ec.  Rev. 

(l;ER-MliT'iC,        j  a.  [from  Hermes  or  Mercury^  the  fabled 

H^r-mSt'j-caL,  )  inventor  of  alchemy  or  chemistry.] 
Chemical ;  completely  closing  ;  as,  "  an  hermetic  seal." 

HER-M£T'(-c^L-i*y,arf.  In  anhermetical  manner.  —  When 
a  tubu  or  vessel  is  perfectly  closed  by  fusing  its  extremi- 
ty or  mouth,  it  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed. 

H^R'MfT,  n.  An  anchoret ;  a  recluse ;  a  solitary ;  one  who 
retires  from  society  to  contemplation  and  devotion, 

Her'mit-A(?e,  71.  [hermitag-e,  Fr,]  The  habitation  of  a 
hermit:  —  a  French  wine. 

Her-mi-tXh',*^.  a  dry,  northerly  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Gruinea.  Seott.  See  Harmatta.n. 

Her'MI-t^-rV,  n,  A  religious  cell  annexed  to  some  abbey. 

Hi3R'MiT-:^ss,  n,  A  woman  retired  to  devotion. 

■Her-mIt'j-cal,  a.  Relating  or  suitable  to  a  hermit. 

HiSR-MQ-DXc'TVL.,  n.  ['Epfins  and  6dKTv\os.]  A  species  of 
tuber,  irregularly  heart-shaped,  used  for  the  cure  of  the 
^out ;  formerly  used  as  a  cathartic. 

HfeR-M9-(^E'N?-AN,*  7U  A  follower  of  Hermogenes.  Smart, 

Hern,  n.  [contracted  from  heron.]  Peacham,  See  Heron. 

Hern'hIll,  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

HER'Ni-A^n.  [L.]  (Jtfed.)  A  rupture  ;  a  tumor  arising  from 
the  protrusion  of  apart  of  the  intestines  or  omentum  into 
a  sac  composed  of  the  peritoneum. 

ti^R-N!-6T'p-M¥,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  for  hernia. 
Dangliaon, 

H^B'xi-piSs,*  a.  Relating  to  hernia.  Ash.  [r.] 

H&rn'shaw,  n.  A  heron  ;  heronahaw.  Spenser 

H£'r5,  n.  l^pois*]  pi*  Ue'ROE$.  a  man  distinguished  for 


valor;  a  great  warrior;  a  brave  man  ;  the  piincipal  Ciiai 
acter  in  a  poem  or  narration. 

Hf-RO'DJ-AN,*  n. ;  pi.  h:^-r6'dj-^ns.  One  vf  a  Jewish 
sect,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
Bp.  Percy. 

He'rP-Er'R^nt,*  n.  A  wandering  hero.  Q,u.  Reo, 

|HE'Rp-i£ss,  k  [Itero'is,  L.]  A  heroine.  Chapvum, 

H?-ro'jc,  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  a  hero  ;  noble ;  con 
rageous ;  gallant ;  valiant ;  fearless ;  brave  ;  magnani- 
mous J  intrepid ;  reciting  the  acts  of  heroes.  —  Herou 
verse  is  that  in  which  heroic  deeds  are  generally  celebrat- 
ed, and  is  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic  poetry :  —  is 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  the  hexameter  j  —  in  English,  Italian, 
and  German,  the  iambic  often  syllables;  — in  French, 
the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables. 

H^-ro'JC,  n.  An  heroic  verse.  Dryden. 

HjE:-RO'i:-CAL,  a.  Befitting  a  hero;  noWe ;  heroic    Sidney. 

He-r6'j-c^i>L¥,  flf^.  In  an  heroic  manner. 

HE-Ro'j-C^L-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  heroic,  Seott 

HE-R5'Jc-Ly,  ad.  Heroically.  Milton.  [R.] 

He-ro'ic-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  heroic.  Montague. 

||He-r6-j-c6m'jc,  [h^-re-e-kSm'jk,  Ja,  K.  R.i  hgr-9-^ 
kSm'jk,  Sm.]  a.  Comic  in  heroic  mask  or  dress  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity.  J>r.  WaHon, 

IIHe-ro-i-cSm'j-cal,  a.  Heroicoraic.  [R.] 

H£r'P-Ine,  07- He'rp-Ine,  [herVin,  S.  WJ  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  hS'rp-in,  P.  Ash;  hSr'9-ln  or  he'r^-in,  K,]  n,  \hi- 
ro'ine,  Fr.]  A  female  hero.  Dryden. 

HEr'p-I^m,  or  Hii'Rp-T^M,  [hSrVizm,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja,  Snu 
Wb.  i  he'r9-Izm,  P.  Ash;  he'rp-izm  or  hSr'p-izm,  K. ;  h^ 
ro'jzm,  E.]  n.  [heroisme,  Fr.]  The  qualities  or  character 
of  a  hero ;  valor;  braveiy;  courage;  magnanimity. 

H£r'pn,  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fish.  Sidney. 

HfiR'pN-HAwK'jNG,*  71,  The  catching  of  herons  by  usinf 
a  ^awk.  Pennant. 

HEr'pn-ry,  n.  A  place  where  herons  breed.  Derham 

HfiR'pN§-B(LL,*  n.  A  kind  of  herb.  Ash. 

H£r'pn-shAw,  n,  A  heron  ;  hernshaw.  Smart. 

He-RP-6l'P-9^1st,*  n.  One  who  treats  of  heroes.  JVarton 

He'rP-shIp,  71.  The  state  or  character  of  a  hero.  Cowpea 
^Ludicrous.] 

He'rp-wor'shjp,*  (-wUr'ship)  n.  The  worship  of  heroes 
Barney. 

HJER'PE,*  n.  The  falcated  sword  of  Perseus :  —  harlequin'^ 
wooden  sword.  Maunder, 

Her'pe§,  71.  [Vn-r/f.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  dis- 
ease, consistmg  of  clusters  of  minute  vesicles  filled  with 
lymph. 

HER-p£T'lc,a.  [i/)7r£T(is.]  Relatingto  the  herpes  ;  creeping. 

Heb-PE-t6l'P-(^y,*  7i.  \_kpiTET6%^  a  repZiZe,  and  Xdyosj  dis" 
course,]  That  branch  of  natural  history  wJiich  treats  of 
reptiles.  Brande.  See  Erpetoloov. 

HfeR'p:E-T6N,*  71.  A  genus  of  serpents.  —  (Bot.)  A  plant. 
Brande. 

HEr'rer-ItEj*  n.  (Min.)  A  translucent  mineral.  Dana. 

fHfiR-Ri-cA'NO,  71.  See  HuRarcANE. 

H^r'rinGt,  n.  A  small  sea-fish,  of  difl!erent  species. 

H£R'R}NGr-BDss,*  71.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  the  herring-hsa 
ery.  Smith. 

Herrn'hDt-er,*  (hSrn'hut-er)  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect 
called  also  Moraoians,  and  named  Hermhuters  from  an 
establishment  formed  at  Henmhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
the  year  1722,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Zinzendorf 

Hers,  (he'rz)  jjroTi.  The  possessive  form  of  she.    See  Shk 

Her'schei:.,*  (her'shel)  n.  The  planet  Uranus.  See  Ura 

NUS. 

Her'schel-ite,*  n,  (Min,)  A  white  mineral.  Dana. 
Herse,  (liere)  n,  [hersiaj  low  L.]   (Fort.)  A  portcullis  set 

with  spikes.  See  Hearse. 
Herse,  n.  &  v.  a.  See  Hearse. 
Her-SELF',  pron.  The  reciprocal  form  of  she  and  her;  a  fe* 

male  individual,  as  distinguished  from  others. 
Hi:r-^Il'i-6n,*  n.  [hersilion^   Fr.]    (Fort)  A  plank   stuc* 

with  iron  spikes.  Crabb,  See  Hbrissqn. 
IHe'rv,  v.  a.  To  hallow  ;  to  regard  as  holy.  SpcTiser. 
H£§'f-TAN-cy,  7U  Dubiousness;  uncertainty;  suspense. 
HE§'|-t^nt,  fl.  Hesitating;  wanting  fluency.  Todd. 
H£§'i-tate,  (hSz'e-tat)  v.  n,    [h^sito,  L.]    [i.  hesitated^ 

pp.  HESITATING,  HESITATED.]  To  bc  doubtful  J  to  delay 

to  pause;  to  falter;  to  demur;  to  have  impediment  ii 

speaking. — Pope  uses  it  actively;  *' to  Aesiiai^e  dislike '" 
H£§'j-TAT-jNG,*p.  a.  Pausing;  delaying;  doabting. 
H£^-i-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  hesitating ;  doubt;  uncertainly 

difiiculty  made ;  intermission  of  speech :  want  of  vclu 

bility. 
H£§'j-TA-TjVE,*  a.  Showing  hesitation.  Smart, 
Hfis'Ky,  a.  See  Husky. 

Hi:s'PER,*  n.  [L.]  The  evening  star.  Clarke. 
H¥S-pe'r|-an,*  a.  Western;  occidental.  Ency. 
H&s'PE-RlSTi*n.  [L.]  (BoU)  Agenus  of  plants;  thecveu 

ing-flower.  Hamilton, 
Hfis'si^N,*  (hesh'^n)  71.  A  native  of  Hesse  in  Germi  ly 

MarshaU. 
Hfis'si^N,*  (hSsh'iin)  a.   Relating  to  Hesse. — Hessian  ft) 
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an  i.isect,  pnat,  or  midge,  very  destructive  to  wheat; 
wheat-fly   Farm  Enctj. 

lIEs'si^N-BiT,*  Tu  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit.  Booth. 

4IEsT,  7u  Command  j  precept ;  injunction ;  behest.  Spenser. 

rHfis'TERN,  a,  Hesternal.    See  Ykster. 

fHEs-TisR'N^L,*  a.  Relating  to  yesterday.  Smart. 

HiSTCH'EL,*  V.  a.  To  clean  flax.  Holland.  See  Hatched. 

tHfiT'^-RXR-jBHY,  n.  [tvEpoq  and  dpx^-}  The  government 
of  an  alien  or  foreigner.  Bp.Hall. 

HEt-^-RP-cEph'A-loDs,*  a.  Having  flower-heads,  some 
male  and  some  female.  Brande. 

|HiiT/^-Rp-CLiTE,  [het'er-9-klU,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hSt'- 
er-9-klTt,  P.  E.  i  het'er-9-kIit',  S.]  [heteroclitum^  L.]  An  ir- 
regular noun,  or  a  noun  not  regularly  declined  ^  any  thing 
irreciilar. 

|H6t'?-rp-clite,  a.  Irregular;  anomalous  j  singular;  de- 
viating from  common  rules. 

[Ii5T-l?-Rp-CL,iT'jc,*a.  Sjime  as  keteroclUical.  Smart 

HGT-E-Rp-cLiT'i-CAL,  fl.  Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

tHET-E-R6c'Li-TODs,  a,  Heteroclitical.  Sir  JV.  Petty. 

IIi!:T'ER-p-D6x,  a.  [sTCpos  and  Sii^a.]  Deviating  from  the 
established  opinion,  or  from  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
church  ;  opposed  to  orthodox;  not  orthodox  ;  heretical. 

IIIet'er-p-dox,  71.  A  peculiar  opinion.  Browne. 
IEt'er-p-dox-n^ss,*  71.  Heterodoxy.  More,  [r.] 

HJaT'ER-p-D6x-y,  n.  The  quality  of  being  heterodox;  an 
opinion  that  is  unorthodox.  Bp.  Bull. 

H£t-!e-r6g'^-moDs,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  florets  of  different 
sexes  in  the  same  nower-head.  Brande. 

H£T'E-Rp-(jJENE,a.  l^repas  a.nd  ytvig.]  Of  another  kind; 
dissimilar;  heterogeneous.  B.  Jonson. 

H£t-e-rp  (jj^e'ne-al,  ffi.  Heterogeneous.  Bacotu 

Hi:T-E-Rp-^j^E'NE-^L-N£ss,*  71.  Heterogeneity.  Booth. 

H£t-e-rp-9E-ne'-I-ty,  n.  Heterogeneousness  ;  opposition 
of  nature;  contrariety  or  dissimilitude  of  qualiuies.  Boyle. 

|lH£T-E-Rp-(;^E'NE-oOs,[h6t-e-r9-je'ne-us,  fV.P.J.Ja.  Sm.; 
het-f-r^-je'nyus,  E.  F.;  hSt-e-rQ-gS'nyiis,  S.]  a.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  opposed  to  homogeneous;  unlike  each  other; 
opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

JIli:T-]E;-Rp-pE'N?-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  heterogeneous  man- 
ner. Johnson. 

DH£T-E-Rp-<?E'N:q:-Otis-N£ss,  n.  Dissimilitude  in  nature. 

ifl£T-:5-R6N'Y-MODs,*  a.  Having  a  different  name.  Watts. 

HET-E-Rp-bO'siAN,*    J  a.  Having  a  different  nature.  Cud- 

HET-E-Rp-oO'SIoys,*  j      worth. 

HiST-¥-R6p'A-Tliy,*7i.  {Med.)  Same  as  allopathy;  the  op- 
posite of  homaopaUiy.  Sciidamore. 

Het'e-RP-p5d,*  71.  An  order  of  gasteropoda.  Brande. 

HiST-:^-R6p'Tlcs,*  77.  pi.  False  optics.  Spectator. 

H£T-E-R6s'ciAPf,(het-e-r53h'9n)a.  [erep  g  andaKia.]  Hav- 
ing the  shadow,  at  noon,  always  one  way.  Gregory, 

HEt-e-r6s'cian,  (het-e-rSsh'?n)  71.  One  of  those  whose 
shadows^  at  noon,  are  always  in  one  direction,  that  is, 
always  either  north  or  south. 

H£t'e-rp-zite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  iron.  Dana. 

Het'man,*  n.  The  chief  commander  of  the  Cossacks. 
Ency. 

HeO'i.^NB-Tte,*7I.  (Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite.  Dana. 

Hew,  (hu)v.  a.  [i.  hewed  ;  pp.  hewing,  hewn  or  hewed.] 
To  cut  with  an  axe  or  other  edged  instrument;  to  hack; 
to  chop ;  to  form  laboriously ;  to  cut  and  form  regularly, 
as  timber. 

Hew,  (hu)  71.  Destruction  by  cutting  down.  Spenser. 

He\^ed,*  (hud)  or  Hewn,*  (hun)  p.  from  Hew.  See  Hew. 

Hew'^r,  (hii'er)  n.  One  who  hews  or  cuts. 

Hew'hole,*  71.  A  name  applied  to  a  large  woodpecker. 
Booth. 

H£x-a-cXp'sv-LAR,*  a.  (BoL.)  Having  six  seed-vesaels. 
.^sh. 

Hfix'^-jEHORD,  (hSks'^i-kbrd)  ji.  [^^  nnA  x"P'^fi-]  (Mus.)  A 
progression  of  six  notes ;  a  concord  called  a  sixtfu 

Hfix-vnic'Ty-LODs,*  a.  Having  six  toes  or  fingers.  Smart. 

HiSx'^DE,*  71,  A  series  of  six.  Smart. 

Hfix'VGoN,  n.  [l^  and  ycorta.]  (^Qeom.)  A  figure  of  six 
sides  and  six  angles. 

HE}^-X£r'Q-MAL,  a.  Having  six  sides  or  angles. 

HE^f-Xs'p-N/k-L-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  hexagon.  Jish. 

JHe^-Xg'P-ny,  71.  A  hexagon.  Bp.  Bramliall. 

H£x-^-<?1?N'0E-^N,*  a.  {Bot)  Sixfold  feminine,  or  having 
six  pistils.  Lindley. 

H£x-A-nE'DRAL,*  a.  Having  six  sides.  Knowles. 

H£x-i-HE'DRpN,  n.  [ll  and  c(5/^a.]  pi.  HEx-a-he'dra. 
{Qeom.)  A  solid  figure  having  six  equal  sides;  a  cube. 

HEx-a-he'me-rSn,*  71.  The  term  of  six  days.  Smart. 

Heij:-Am;'?-ter,  n^  [2f  and  fitrpov.]  Averse,  or  line  of 
poetry,  having  six  feet,  either  dactyls  or  sponaees ;  the 
heroic,  and  most  important,  verse  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  —  a  rhythmical  series  of  six  metres.  Beck, 

H:e¥-Xm'e-ter,  a.  Having  six  metrical  feet.  Dr.  Warton. 

Hex-^-m£t'ric,        \  a.   Consisting  of  hexameters,    War- 

fl£X-A-M£T'Ri-CAL,  !       ton, 

H^Jf-XN'DRf-AN,*  a.  {BoU)  Six-fold  masculine,  or  having 
six  stamens.  P.  Cye. 


H]BX-Xn''DROVS,*  4  (BoU)  Having  six  stamens     hexas 

drian.  Brande. 
H]Ey-XN'ov-L^R,(h5gz-ang'gy-l9r)o.  [ti,Gr.,and  anguluM 

L.]  Hgviiig  six  angles  or  corners, 
Hfix'^-p£D,*  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexapcd    Smart, 
Hfix'A-PED,  n,   [If,  Gr,,  and  pedee^  L.]  The  space  of  su 

feet ;  a  fathom.  Cockeram. 
Hfix-^-pJiT'^-LoDs,*  o,  (JSoi.)  Having  six  petals.  Crabb. 
H£x-^-PHi^L'LOVS,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  SIX  leaflets.  Crabb 
H£x'a-FLAr,*  o.  Sextuple.  Smart. 
H£x''4~PL4j*  n.   [L.]   The  combination  of  six  versions 

of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen,  viz.,  the  Septuagi'-' 

Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  one  found  at  Jericno 

and  another  at  Nicopolis.  P.  Cyc,  —  Written  hexaple  by 

Brande. 
HEx^A-pdD,  n.  m  and  irdSss.}  An  animal  with  six  feet 

Ray, 
HEx'A-pGd,*  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexaped.  Smart. 
H?x-Xp'p-Dy,*  71.  A  series  of  six  feet.  Beck. 
HEx'JL-STtCH,  71.    m  and  arixos-]   A  poem  of  six  lines 

Selden* 
tHEX-As'Ti-c5N,*  71,  [Gr.]  A  poem  consisting  of  six  lines 

hexastich,   fVeeoer, 
HEx'a-STYLE,  71.   [Z(  and  trrvXas.]  {Arch.)  A  temple  01 

other  building  havmg  six  columns  in  the  portico  or  in  front 
Hey,  (ha)  interj.  An  expression  of  joy  or  exhortation. 
Hey,  (ha)  See  Heydeguy. 
Hey'day,  (ha'da)  inteij.  An  expression  of  frolic  and  exul 

tation. 
Hey'day,  (ha'da)  71,  A  frolic;  wildness.  S/wt/c. 
tHEY'DE-GUY,(ha'd9-5i)7i.  The  round  in  a  dance.  Spenser 
Hey'w^rd,  (ha'w9,rd)'7i.  See  Hatwaed. 
|Hi-A'TipN,  (hl-a'shyn)  ti.    [Aio,  L.]  The  act  of  gaping 

Browne. 
Hi-a'tvs,  71.  [hiatvsj  L.]  pL  L.  hi-a'tus;  Eng.  hi-a'tvs 

E§.   An    aperture;  an    opening;   the   eflfect    of   vowe 

sounds  without  a  consonant  between  them. 
HI-BisR'NA-CLE,*  71.  Quarters  or  shelter  for  winter.  Swart 
Hi-ber'hal,  a.  [hibemusj  L.]    Belonging  to  tlie  winter 

wintrj'.  Browne. 
Hi'b:|:r-nate,*  v.  n.  \i.  hibernated  ;  pp.  hiberkatinq 

hibernated.]  To  winter;  to  pass  the  winter.  Darwin. 
HT'ber-nat-1n&,*  j7.  a.  Passing  the  winter,  as  birds.  Kirby 
Hi-B?R-NA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  wintering.  Evelyn. 
Hi-ber'ni-an,  tu    [Hiiemia^  the  Latin  name  of  Ireland 

An  Irishman. 
HI-BER'Ni-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Hibernia  or  Ireland. 
Hi-ber'ni-^n-1^M,*  71.  An  Hibernian  or  Irish  phrase  or  id 

iom  ;  hibernicism.  Ed.  Rev. 
Hi-bjbr'ni-cI^M,  71.  An  Irish  idiom  or  mode  of  speech. 
Hi-ber'ni-cize,*  v.  a.  To  render  into  the  language  or  id 

iom  of  the  Irish.  fVest.  Rev. 
Hi-BER-Wi-ZA'TipN,*7i.  The  act  of  hibernating  ;  hiberna 

tion.  Dr.  Backland. 
HI- Bis'  CVS,*  71,  [L,]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mal 

vaceous  order,  with  large,  showy  flowers.  Brande. 
Hlc'CT-i}sD6c-Ti-i)-Sj(hik'sbe-\is-dok'she-as)n.  [corrupt 

ed  from  Hie  est  doctus.]  A  cant  word  for  a  juggler. 
limc'couGH,  (hJk'kup  or  hik'kSf)  [hTk'kyp,  S.  .A  E.  F.  K. , 

htk'kyip  or  hik'kSf,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hik'kSf,  P.)  n.  A  spas 

modic  affection  of  the  diaphragm  and  glottis;  a  convul- 
sive sob  or  cough. — Written    also  hickap  and  hiccup. 

See  HicKUP. 
||HIc'C0UGH,  (hik'kup)  ».  71.  To  utter  a  hiccough  ;  to  sob 

with  convulsion  of  tiie  diaphragm  and  glottis. 
fficK'HALL,*  71.  A  little  spotted  woodpecker.  Booth. 
HKcK'p-Ry,*  71.  A  tree  of  several  species,  of  the  walnut  go 

nus ;  a  large  walnut-tree.  Farm.  Ency. 
HIc'kvp,  v.  n,   [corrupted  from  hiccough.'\  Hiccough.  Hu 

dibras.  —  It  is  commonly  so  pronounced,  and  often  so 

spelled. 
HIck'wXll,  {  n.  A  bird  .  a  species  of  small  woodpecker ; 
HfcK'WAY,    (     hickhall.  Chambers. 
Hid,  i.  &  p,  from  Hide.  See  Hide. 
Hi'da^e,  n.  An  English  tax  formerly  laid  on  every  hide  oi 

land. 
HS-nXL' GOj  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  nobleman.  Terry. 
HId'den,  (hid'dn)  p.  from  Hide.  See  Hide. 
H1d'den-L¥,  (hid'dn-le)  ad.  Privily ;  secretly.  Cotgrave. 
HlD'DEN-wfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  hidden,   Wm.Law.  [r.] 
Hide,  V.  a,  [i.  aio'^pp.  hiding,  hidden  or  hid.]  To  se 

Crete ;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight  01 

knowledge;  to  cover;  to  shelter;  to  screen. 
HIde,  0.  n.  To  lie  hid  ;  to  be  concealed.  Pope 
Hide,*  v.  a    [».  hided;  ^ip.  hiding    hided.]  To   beat. 

Pai77iCT*,  [Vulgar.] 
Hide,  ti.  The  skin  of  an  animal  eitlier  raw  or  dressed :  —  a 

measure  or  quantity  of  land  various.V  stated  fVom  60  14 

190  acres. 
HIde'-and-Seek',  n.   A  play,  among  children  io  whicb 

some  hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them.  Swift. 
Hide'soOnd,  o.  Having  the  skin  close,  applied  to  a  liorsa 

when  his  skin  cannot  be  pulled  up  or  taised  from  his  ritn 

and  back:  —  applied  to  trees  when  the  bark  will  not  ^,ivf 
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w»f  U  the  growth  j  harsh ;  untractable  ;  niggardly.  Mil- 
ton, 
|UlD'E-otJs,  [hid'9-as,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  R, ;  Wd'yys,  S.  E.  F. 
K. ;  hid'e-us  ar  hid'j^-us,  W.]  a,  [/iidcux,  Fr.]  Horrible  ; 
dreadful ;  shockingj  detestable ;  ghastly ;  grim  ;  frightful. 
BH(d'e-oDs-LV,  ad.  In  a  hideous  manner  ;  horribly. 
ilKD'^-oys-NEsa,  n.  Horribleness  ;  dreadfulness. 

HiD'^R,  n.  One  who  hides. 

Hiu'jNG,  n.  Concea'.ment;  act  of  hiding:  —  a  beating. 

HTd'ing-Place,  71.  A  place  of  concealm  nt.  Shuckford 

Hie,  (hi)  v,  n.  To  hasten  ;  to  go  in  haste.  SpcTiser,  [R.] 

tHiE,  (hi)  71.  Haste;  diligence.  Chaucer. 

Hi'E-RARjEH,  71.  [icp6i  and  dpx^-]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a 
bacred  order. 

Hi']t;-RAR-jeH^L,  o.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy.  Milton. 

Hi-e-rar'jBhj-c  AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  hierarchy  or  a  hierarch  j 
hiernrchal.  ^bp.  SancrofL 

Hi-E-RAR'jEH}-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  hierarchical  manner.  Kelly. 

Hi'E-RXR-jBHiSM,*  n.  Hierarchical  principles  or  power, 
Kelly. 

Hi'E-R,AR-jeHY,  (hi'e-raj-ke)  n.  A  kingdom  or  government 
of  sacred  beings ;  the  priesthood ;  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment ;  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Hi-e-rXt'ic,*  a.  Sacred;  employed  in  sacred  uses:  — 
noting  characters  in  writing,  which  give  imperfect  rep- 
resentations of  visible  objects.  Skarpe. 

Hi-:?,-R5c'RA-cv",*m.  A  sacred  government;  a  government 
by  the  priesthood  ;  hierarchy.  Southey, 

Hi':?-RQ-G-Li?PH,  (hi'§~r9-glif )  n.  An  emblem ;  a  hiero- 
glyphic 

Hi']e-r<;)-&l1?ph,*  v.  a.  To  represent  with  hieroglyphics. 
Ec.  Rev. 

HI-^-rq-glSph'ic,  71.  [Up6s  and  y\v(P'o.]  pi.  ui-^-RQ- 
GlSph'jcs.  Sculpture-writing,  or  picture-writing,  con- 
sisting of  figures  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  material 
objects,  such  as  are  found  sculptured  or  painted  on 
Egyptian  obelisks,  temples,  and  other  monuments. 

Hi-E-Rp-GLtPH'jc,        i  a.    Relating     to    hieroglyphics ; 

Hi-:^-RQ-GLi?PH'j~cAL,  i     emblematical. 

Hl-E-Rp-GL5fPH'j-c^L-LY,  ad.  Emblematically. 

Hi-?-R6G'i*y-PHlaT,*  n.  One  versed  in  hieroglyphics.  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

HI'^-RQ-QRAm,  n.  [Upds  and  ypapixa.]  A  species  of  sacred 
writing. 

Hi-e-ro-»ram-mXt'jc,  It.  Expressive  of  holy  writing. 

Hi-^-Rp-GKXai'MA-TisT,  71,  A  writer  of  hierograms,  one 
versed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Hi-E-ROG'RA-pHi^R,*  71.  A  writer  of,  or  one  versed  in, 
hierography.  Bailey. 

Hi-e-rq-grAph'jc,        )a.  Relating  to  hierography  j  de- 

Hi-e-rq-grXph'i-cal,  i     noting  sacred  writing. 

Hi-e-rog'ra-phV,  n.  \Up6s  and  ypAtpo).]  Sacred  writing. 

Hi-?-R6L'A-TR-¥»*  «■  The  worship  of  saints  or  things  sa- 
cred. Coleridge.  [R.] 

FX!-E-R6L'p-gnsT,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  hierology.  Fo. 
Qtt.  Rev. 

HI-?-Ror/o-g^V»  '*■  [t£/3iSf  and  \6yos.'\  A  discourse  on  sa- 
cred things. 

Hi'e-rp-mXn-CV,  rhT'5-r9-man-se,  ./a.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Crabb; 
hl-e-r5m'9n-s?,  fVb.]  m.  [hpopai'Teiu.]  Divination  by  sac- 
rifices. 

ni-ER'p-Pf»ANT,  or  Hi'e-rq-phXnt,  rhi-6r'9-fant,  fV. 
Joktison ,  ..i'^^g-fSnt',  S.  K.  Sm.']  n,  [ispo^di/n/s.]  One 
who  expounds  mysteries  or  sacrea  things  ;  a  priept.  Hale. 

Ifi-:E-Hp-PHXN'T(C,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  liierophant.  ^ah. 

HJlG'GLE,  (hig'gl)  V.  71,  [i.  HIGGLED,  pp.  HIGGLING,  HIG- 
GLED.] To  carry  about  provisions  and  offer  them  for  sale ; 
to  peddle  ;  to  chaffer  ;  to  be  hard  in  a  bargain. 

HIg'gle-dv-PIg'Q-le-dy, arf.  In  confusion,  like  thegoocJs 
in  a  higgler's  basket.  [Vulgar.] 

HIg'gl^r,  71.  One  who  higgles ;  one  who  carries  about 
goods  and  sells  from  door  to  door.  South. 

HTg'gling  *n.  The  practice  of  one  who  higgles.  Smith. 

High,  (hi)  a.  Long  upwards ;  rising  above  from  the  sur- 
face; elevated  in  place,  in  rank,  in  condition,  in  impor- 
tance, in  price,  in  antiquity,  in  sentiment,  in  strength,  in 
power,  in  intellectual  power  :  —  exalted  ;  lofty  ;  tall ;  no- 
ble ;  proud;  great;  violent;  full;  difficult;  exorbitant; 
dear;  severe;  tempestuous;  loud;  full;  high-sounding; 
zealous;  strenuous;  earnest;  not  moderate^  not  low. — 
Hi^h  and  an/,  (JVaut.)  used  to  denote  the  situation  of  a 
ship  that  is  run  aground,  and  to  be  seen  on  the  beach. — 
To  be  on  high  ropesy  to  be  in  a  passion  or  greatly  excited. 
—  High  is  much  used  in  composition. 

High,  (hi)  ad.  Aloft ;  aloud ;  powerfully  ;  in  a  great  or 
high  degree;  profoundly. —  On  highj  above  j  aloft:  — 
[aloud.  SpcTwer.l 

[High,  (hi)  u.  n.  To  hasten.  See  Hie. 

HiGH'-AiMED,  (hi'amd}  a.  Having  lofty  or  grand  designs. 

High'-Xrched,  (hi'archt)  a.  Having  lofty  arches.  May. 

HiGH'-^s-piR'iNG,  (hi'&s-pir'jng)  a.  Having  great  views. 

High'-bXt-tled,*=  a.  Renowned  in  battle  or  war.  Shak. 

Hioh'-beAr-jkg,*  a.  Courageous  ;  haughty.  Ash. 

HiaH'-BL£sT,  (hI'blSst)  a.  Supremely  happy.  Milton. 


HiGH'-BL5wif,  (hl'bl3n)  «.  dwelled  Vi  th  wind  ;  inflnted 
HI»h'-b6ast-jno,*  a.  Making  great  pretensions.  Dyer 
High'-BORN,  (hi'bbrn)  a.  Of  noble  or  high  extraction. 
HTgh'BoOnd,*  v.  n.  Tr  leap  aloft.   Thomson. 
High'br£d,*  (hi'brSd;  a.  Of  high  or  genteel  education 

Sidney. 
HiGH'-BRb*ED,*(hI'bra^d)a.  Having  high  brows.  Moore 
H'igh'-buIlt,  (hi'bilt)  a.  Of  lofty  structure;  elevated. 
HiGH'-CHtJRCH,*  «.  That  part  of  the  Episcopal  chui  ch  tha( 

maintains  the  highest  notions  respecting  episcopacy,  th« 

authority  of  bishops,  &c.  Addison. 
HlGH'-CHtiRCH,*  a.  strenuous  for  episcopal  authority  — 

It  is  applied  to  those  principles  which  tend  to  exalt  epis- 
copal authority  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  the  partie* 

which  embrace  them.  Addison. 
High'-Church'I§m,*  71.  The  principles  of  high-church 

men.  CJt.  Ob. 
HiGH'-CHtfRCH'M^N,*  71.  One  who  has  high  notions  r« 

specting  episcopacy,  and  also  the  ceremonies,  discipline 

and  authority  of  the  church.  Brit.  Crit, 
High'-clime-ing,  (hi'klim-jng)  a.  Ascending  aloft. 
High'-c6l-qred,  (hi'kul-lyrd)  a.  Of  deep  or  glaring  color 
HlGH'-CpM-flits'sipN,*  (-m^sh'un)  n.  A  court  invested  with 

high  authority,  formerly  existing  in  England.  Milton. 
High'-C6k'sta-ble,*  71.  An  officer  of  police,  in  some  cit- 
ies. Bouvier. 
H1gh'-cr3Sst-?d,*o.  Having  a  high  crest.  Ash, 
HiGH'-DAY,_(hI'da)  fl.  Fine;  befitting  a  holiday.  Shah. 
High'-de-sign'ino,    (h   d?-sin'ing)    a.     Having    greai 

schemes. 
HiGH'-i^M-BOWED',  (hi'em-b5d')  a.  Having  lofty  arches. 
High'-en-^£n'dered,  (hl'^n-jen'derd)  a.   Of  high  oH 

gin.  Shah. 
High'-f£d,  (hI'fSd)  a.  Pampered.  L^Estrange. 
HiGH'-FiiED-mG,*  71.  Luxury  in  diet.  Pope. 
High'-fIn-ished,*  (-jsht)  *    Finished  with   great  car* 

Cowper. 
HTgh'-flam-ino,  a.  Thri  wing  the  flame  to  a  great  height 
HiGH'-FLA-vpRED,*  (-vyrd)  a.    Having  a  high  flavor 

Young, 
High'-flT-er,  71.  One  who  is  of  extravagant  opinions. 
High'-flown,  (hi'flon)  a.  Elevated;  proud  ,  turgid  ;  ei 

travagant. 
High'-flDshed,  (hi'flusht)  a.  Elevated;  elated.  Young 
High'-fly-ing,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  opinions. 
High'-gaz-ING,  a.  Looking  upwards.  More. 
High'-GO-ing,  a.  Going  at  a  great  rate.  Massinger. 
High'-grown,  (hi'gron)  a.  Of  high  growth. 
High'-hXnd'ed,*  a.   Arbitrary  ;  oppressive  ;  unreasona 

ble.  Martineau. 
HiGH'-HiiAPEi),  (hi'hept)  a.  Raised  into  high  piles. 
Hi  gh'-he  ART-ED,  (hi'hart-ed)  a.  Full  of  heart  or  courage 
HiGH'-HEELED,nii'held)  a."  Having  the  heel  much  raised 
High'-hOng,  (hi'hung)  a.  Hung  aloft.  Drtjdeii. 
High'land,  (hl'l?,nd)  n.  A  mountainous  region. 
HIgh'land,*  a.  Relating  to  the  highlands.  ScoU. 
High'land-er,  n.   An  inhabitant  of  the  highlands,  pa? 

ticularly  of  Scotland  ;  a  mountaineer, 
HTgh'l^nd-Ish,  a.  Relating  to  highlands. 
High-eIft',*  w.  a.  To  raise  or  lift  aloft.  Cowper. 
tllGH'LY,  (hi'le)  ad.   In  a  high  degree  or  manner ;  alol* 

proudly;  arrogantly;  ambitiously;  with  esteem. 
HfGH'-lvi£T-TLED,(hi'mSt-tld)a.  Proud  or  ardent  of  spirit 
High'-mind-ed,  a.  Proud  ;  arrogant.  Rom.  xi.    Elevated 

noble;  honorable.  Dr.  Th.  Arnold,    J):^"  The  modern  usa 

of  thisword  is  most  commonly  in  a  good  sense. 
High-mind'ed-nEss,*  n.   Uuality  of  being  high-mindeii 

C.  W.  Johnson. 
High'most,  (hi'most)  a.  Highest ;  topmost.  Shak. 
High'kess,  (hi'nes)  n.  The  state  of  being  high  ;  elevatiuii 

loftiness  ;  dignity  of  nature  ;  excellence  :  —  the  style  oi 

title  of  princes,  formerly  of  kings. 
High'-placed,  (hi'plast)ra.  Elevated  in  situation  or  rank. 
HIgh'-Pr£ss-vre,*  (hl'pr6sh-ur)  n.  A  pressure  which  ex 

ceeds  that  of  a  single  atmosphere,  which  is  equal  to  IS 

pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Hamilton. 
HiGH'-PRiEST,*7i.  The  chief  priest  among  the  Jews.  JVl/b- 

£071. 

HIgh'-Priest-siijp,*71,  The  office  or  state  of  a  high  priest 

More. 
High'-prIn'ci-pled,  (hi'prin's9-pld)  a.  Extravagant  iK 

notions.  Swift,  Of  elevated  or  honorable  principles. 
High'-pr66f,*  a.  Very  sirong;  rectified  to  a  high  degree, 

as  brandy. 
HIgh'-proof,*  ad.  To  the  utmost  degree.  Shak. 
High'-rai§ed,  (hl'razd)  a.  Raised  aloft  ;  elevated. 
HTGH'-REACH-iNG,  a.  Reaching  upwards  ;  ambitious;  ai 

jiiring. 
High'-reareb,  (hI'rSrd)  a.  Of  lofty  structure.  Shak. 
HIgh'-r£d,  (hi'red)  a.  Deeply  red.  Boyle, 
High'-R?-p£nt'ed,  a.  Repented  of  to  the  utmost.  Shan 
High'-re-§6lve'd',  (hl'r?-z51vd')  a.  Resolute;  firm. 
High'-bIgged,*  (hi'rigd)  a.  Furnished  with  high  rigging 

Ash. 
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flUcrt'-ROAB,*  n.  A  public  road  or  passage.  SmoUetL 
H]«ii'-ro6fed,  (hl'rSft)  a.  Having  a  lofty  roof.  Miltoru 
HIgh'-Sea,*  n.   Very  strong,  high  waves  j  a  heavy  sea. 

Crabb. 
WieH'-SEA-^ONED,  (hl's5-znd)  a.  Piquant  to  the  palate. 
HlGH'-siiAT-ED,  a.  Fixed  above.  Milton. 
HjGii'-SHouL-DEREtD,*  (-d^rd)  o.  Having  high  shoulders 

Ooldsmith, 
High'-si&ht-ed,  (hi'Bit-?d)  a.  Always  looking  upwards. 
Hi&H'-s6AR-jNG,*o.  Soaring  to  a  great  height.  Shak. 
HiGH'-soOND-lNG,*a.  Making  a  loud  noise  or  sound.  Con- 


HiGH'-SPlR-lT-ED,  a.  Bold  ;  daring ;  proud  ;  insolent. 
H<gh'-st6ivi-^£UED,  (hl'stum-^kt)  a.   Obstinate;  lofty 

Skak, 

HIgh'-strDng,'^  o.  Strung  to  a  full  tone  or  a  high  pitch; 
high-spirited  ;  proud  ;  obstinate.  Thomson. 

HTgh'-sw£ll-inGj  a.  Swelling  to  a  great  height. 

Hl&H'-swoLN,  a.  Swoln  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 

tHiGHT,  (hit)  V.  &Lp.  difective^  ("used  in  a  very  peculiar 
way  for  some  of  the  passive  tenses,  without  the  addition 
of  am  or  was."  J^ares.)  Am  named;  is  named;  to  be 
named ;  Avas  named  ;  named.  Spenser. 

flliGUT,  (hit)  V.  a.  To  promise  ;  to  intrust ;  to  direct.  Spen- 
ser,—  On  hi^rhtj  ad.  Aloud,  Spenser. 

HIgh'-tast-ed,  a.  Gustful ;  piquant.  Denkam. 

tHiGHTH,  (lilth)  It.  Height.  Milton.  See  Heiqht. 

HiGii'-TONED,*  (-tondj  a.  Having  a  high  tone  or  strong 
sound  ;  thorough  ;  decided ;  stanch ;  firm.  Johnson. 

High't6p,*  n.  The  summit  of  a  ship.  Shah, 

HiGH'-TO\V-ERED,  (hi'tbu-erd)  a.  Having  lofty  towers. 

High -TO^-ER-lNG,*  a.  Soaring  aloft.  Miltoiu 

HiGii'-TREA'soN,*(liI'tre'zn)n.  (Law)  Treachery  or  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign  or  supreme  government  of  a  na- 
tion.  Crabb. 

tHiGH'-vIcED,  (hi'vist)  a.  Enormously  wicked.  Shale. 

HiGH'-VblCED,*  (-vBist)  a.  Having  a  strong  tone  of  voice. 
Jodrell. 

High'-Wa'ter,  n.  The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide;  high  tide. 

IIJGH'-WA'TER-MiRK,*n.  The  line  or  mark  made  on  the 
shore  by  the  tide,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  height.  Crabb. 

HIgh-way',  (hi-wa')  n,  A  great  road;  a  public  road;  an 
open  way. 

Uigh'w AY-MAN,  (hl'wa-m^n)  [hi'wa-m^n,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  K. 
F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  iii'wa'min,  K.  Wb.]  n.  One  who  robs  on  the 
highway  ;  a  robber ;  a  footpad. 

High'way-RGb'ber,*  71.  One  who  robs  on  the  highway. 
jlsh. 

Hiqui'WAY-RoB'BER-v,*  n.  Robbery  committed  on  the 
higliway.  ^sh. 

High'-wit-t^d,*  o.  Possessed  of  great  wit.  Shak. 

HIGH '-WROUGHT,  (hl'r3iwt)  a.  Agitated  to  the  utmost. 
Shak.  Accurately  finished  ;  nobly  labored.  Pope, 

H(g'l^-pj:r,  n.  An  herb.  Aiv-sworUi. 

[HiL'^-RATE,  V,  a.  To  exhilarate.  Cockeram. 

HT-La'ri-oOs,*  a.  Full  of  hilarity ;  gay;  merry,  Dickens. 

iri-LXR'j-Ty,  n.  Mirth  ;  cheerfulness ;  jovialty  ,  merriment ; 
gayety. 

ITiL'^-Ry,  a,  (Law)  Noting  a  term  of  holding  courts  in 
England,  beginning  on  or  about  the  23d  of  January,  the 
time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary, 

(IlLU,  n.  \Jiild,  Sax.]  A  lord  or  lady;  so  Hildebert  is  a  no- 
ble lord,  Mathild  an  heroic  lady.   Gibson. 

fHlLD'iNG,7i.  A  paltry,  cowardly  man;  abase  woman.  S/iaL 

HiLE,*  ji.  (Bot.)  See  Hilum. 

Hill,  ti.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  mountain. 

H'Ill,  v.  a.  [i.  HILLED  ;  pp.  hilling,  hilledJ  To  form  hills 
or  small  elevations  of  earth,  [f  To  cover.  Oower.] 

Hilled,  (hll'led  or  hltd)  a.  Having  hills.  Sp.  Hard. 

HfL'L|-Ni!:ss,*'n.  The  state  of  being  hilly.  Pern/. 

HiL'LJNG,  n.  A  covering ;  an  accumulation. 

Hi'l'lqck,  a.  A  little  hill. 

HiL'L9CK-v,*  a.  Abounding  with  hutocks.  .Ssh, 

HIll'-Side,*  71.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

Hill'^lope,*  n.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a  hill.  Phillips. 

iriLL'-T6p,*  n.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  hill,  Milton. 

HlL'Ly,  a.  Full  of  hills  ;  unequal  in  surface  ;  lofty. 

HlXiT,  71.  A  handle,  particulaily  of  a  sword.  Shak. 

HfLT'ED,  a.  Having  a  hilt. 

HIL-Ter-skTl'ter,*  ad.  See  Helter-skelter. 

Hl'HTM,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  scar  left  upon  a  seed  when  it  is 
separated  from  the  placenta,  as  in  the  bean.  P.  Cyc. 

HTM,  pron.  The  objective  of  He. 

HIm-sElf',  pron.^  in  the  nominative  or  objective  ease.  He  or 
him: — used  emphatically  and  reciprocally.  —  By  himself j 
alone ;  unaccompanied 

HlN,  n.  A  Hebrew  or  Jewish  measure  of  five  quarts. 

IHnd,  a.  [comp.  hinder;  sup.  hindmost  or  fHiNOERMOST.] 
Backward  ;  contrary  in  position  to  the  face.  Ray. 

HiNB,  n.  The  female  of  the  stag:  —  a  servant;  a  peasant;  a 
boor;  a  rustic. 

Hind'b^r-RY,  n.  A  sort  of  raspberry.  BrockelL 

HInu'bow,*  n.  The  cnntel  of  a  saddle.  Bovtfi. 

AIsd'cXlf,*  n.  A  hart  of  the  first  year.  Crabb. 


HIN'DEP     v.  a.    |I.  hindered  ;  pp.   /ri.-VDKRfNO,  HI^OEftBb 

To  prevent ;  to  oppose ;  to  Ihwart ;  to  retard  ;  to  ein^ai 

rass  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  stop  ;  to  impede. 
HfN'DER,  V,  n.  To  raise  obstacles  ;  to  cause  impedimeLt 
Hind'er,  a.  On  the  rear  or  back  side.  See  Hind. 
HfN'D^H^ANCE,  n.  Anything  that  hinders;  impediment 

stop;  obstruction. — Often  written  hindrance. 
HlN'DER-ER.  ft.  He  or  that  which  hinders, 
tHiND'^R-LlNG,  71.  A  paltry,  worthless  animal.  Callander 
HlND':E:Rr-M08T,  a.  Hindmost.  Genesis.  [R.]  See  Hind 
Hind'hXnd,*  n.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse.  Booth. 
Hind'HOST,  a. ;  superL  of  Hind.  The  last ;  that  comeir  ii 

the  reac   Shak. 
HlN-i>d5  ,  *    vl.  hIn-dOo^'.  An  aboriginal  native  of  Hii< 

dostan. 
H|N-d66'jsm,*  n.  The  system  or  religion  qf  the  Hindoos 

Bp.  D.  irilson. 
H1n-bps-tXn'¥E,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Hindoos.  Mack 

intosh. 
HIn-dqs-tXn'ee,*  i  a.  Relating  to  the  Hindoos  or  Hind** 
Htw-I>gs-TXN'¥,*     )     tan.  Mackintosh. 
HIn'dr^nce,  n.  See  Hinderance. 
fHlNG,*  V,  n.  Formerly  used  for  hang.  Machin. 
HlN9^E,(hinj)7t.  The  joint  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns 

that  on  which  something  depends :  —  one  of  the  cardinal 

points,  Eust,  West,  North,  and  South.— To  be  off  tJi4 

hingesy  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
HTn(^e,  (hinj)  V.  a.  \i.  hinged  \pp.  hinoiwb,  nitfOED.]  To 

furnish  with  hinges ;  to  bend  as  a  hinge.  Shaiz. 
HIni?e,  (hinj)  V.  n.  To  turn  as  upon  a  hinge ;  to  hang. 
HtNK,*  n.  A  hook  or  twibiU  for  reaping.  Lovdon. 

tHlN'NV*^^'  i  "•  "*  l**""^'''^  ^]  To  neigh.    B.  Jonson 

Hi^fi'NY,*  n.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass ;  8 
mule.  Bootli. 

HINT,  ».  a.  [i.  HINTED  ;  pp.  HINTING,  HiKTED.]  To  bring  tc 
mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allusion  ;  to  suggest , 
to  intimate;  to  mention  imperfectly. —  To  hint  o£,  to  al- 
lude to :  to  touch  slightly. 

HINT,  71.  Slight  mention;  remote  allusion;  intimatlcn. 

fflNT'-KEEP-ER,*7i.  One  who  furnisher  hints.  Butler,  [r  ' 

HTp,  7u  The  joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  haunch ;  tlie  flesh  o. 
the  thigh  :  —  the  fruit  of  the  brier  or  dogrose ;  hep :  — 
a  piece  of  timber  forming  the  angle  of  a  hip-roof.  —  To 
have  on  the  hipy  to  have  an  advantage  over-  Shak.-  Tc 
smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  completely.  Judges  xv. 

Hip,  V.  a.  [i.  hipped;  pp.  hipping,  hipped.]  To  sprain  cr 
dislocate  the  hip.  Shak.  —  To  render  hypochondriac  t« 
melancholy.  Smart.  [CoHoquial.]  See  Htp. 

Hip,  interj.  Used  in  calling.  Ainsworih. 

HTp'goOt,*  n.  The  sciatica,  or  gout  in  the  hip.  Hamilton. 

fHi'p'HALT,  a.  Lame.  Oower. 

HIp'-h6p,  ad.  With  a  hopping  gait:  —  reduplication  of  Aop 

HiP'PACE,*  71.  The  rennet  of  a  colt ;  cheese  made  of  mare*a 
milk.  Crabb. 

Hipped,  (htpt)  a.  Melancholy.  Green.  [Colloq.]  —  {Arch) 
A  roof  is  said  to  ha  hipped  when  the  ends  present  a  slop 
ing  surface,  in  the  same  degree  with  the  sides.  Such  a 
roof  is  called  a  hipped  roof  or  a  hip-roof. 

Hip'P|SH,  or  Hfp'pjsH,  a.  [from  hypochondria.}  Melan- 
choly;  dejected :  hypochondriacal.  Byron.  [Colloquial.] 

HIp'pQ-cAmp,  n.  [tTrTrdK-u^TTyf.]  A  sea-horse.  Browne. 

H1p-po-cXm'^VS,*  n.  [L.1  A  sort  of  fish  :  the  sea-horse.  Hill 

H(p-pp-c£n'taur,  7t.  [iTriTOKSvTavfios.]  A  fabulous  mon- 
ster, half  horse  and  half  man. 

HIp'pq-crXs,  n.  [^quasi  vinum  HippocratiSy  L.]  A  medi- 
cated or  spiced  wine.  King. 

H!P-p6c'r^-te?'§-Sleeve,  n.  A  sort  of  bag  made  by  join- 
ing the  two  opposite  angles  of  a  square  piece  of  flannel 
used  to  strain  sirups  and  decoctions.  Q_uincy. 

H|P-p6c'r^-ti§M,  n.  The  philosophy  or  medical  system 
of  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek  physician.  Chambers. 

HiP'Pp-DAME,  71.  A  sea-horse.  Spenser.   See  HippopoTAMua 

HiP'Pp-DROME,  71.  [iinras  and  dpdpos.]  A  course  for  char- 
iot and  horse  races. 

HIp'pp-GRlFF,  71.  [Xttttoj  and  y^wi//.]  A  winged  horse.  .Afi( 

£071. 

HIp'pq-lYth,^  71.  A  Stone  found  in  a  horse's  stomach. 

Smart. 
Hlp'pp-MANE,*  n.  [hippomanesy  L.]   An   excrescence  on 

the  forehead  of  a  foal,  said  to  be  devoured  by  the  mother ; 

a  philter  or  charm.  Dryden.  —  A  plant ;  a  tree 
H"fp-pp-pA-TH6L'p-<^Y,*  Tu  Pathology  of  the  horse ;  veter- 
inary medicine.  Dunglison. 
Hjp-poph'a-ooOs,*  o.  Feeding  on  horses.  S77iaT^. 
Hip-p5ph'^-(?V,*  Ti.The  act  of  feeding  on  horse-flesh.  Booth 
HfP'Pp-p6T'Ji-MOs,  n.    [L. ;  iitttoj  and  TTor<ip6i.'\   pi.  L. 

HlP-pQ'pt>T'^~Ml\  Eng.  hIp-pp-p6t'.^-mOs-]e|,  {Zool.; 

The  river-horse,  a  large,  aquatic,  pachydermatous  animal 

which  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
HlP'pp-pOs,'''  71.  A  genus  of  acephalous  mollusks.  Brande, 
H(P-PU'RIS,*  71,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  mare's-tail 

Crabb. 
HlF'PV-RiTE,*  71   A  species  of  extinct  mollusk.  Brandt. 
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61[p'  r66f,*  n.  A  roof  whose  ends  slope  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  sides.  Franda. 

Hlp'siidT,  a.  Sprained  or  dislocated  in  the  hip.  V Estrange. 

HlP'TiLE,*  n,  A  tile  for  covering  a  hip  or  ridge.  Fraiicia. 

IIIP'TREE,*7i.  A  shrub;  the  dogroae.  Crabb. 

HiP'WORT,  fhlp'wurt)  n.  A  plant.  Jlinswortli, 

tHir,  pron.  Old  and  obsolete  word  for  their.  Todd, 

H'lR'cjc,*  a.  (Chem,)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  hircine. 
Ure. 

HiR'c|NE,*  n,  (CAem.)  A  liquid,  fatty  substance  contained 
in  the  oleine  of  mutton  suet.  Ure, 

Hire,  ».  a.  [i.  hired  j  pp.  hiring,  hired,]  To  procure  for 
temporary  use  at  a  certain  price ;  to  engage  to  temporary 
service  for  wages;  to  bribe  ,  to  engage  for  pay :  — to  let, 
and,  In  this  sense,  often  followed  by  out. 

Hire,  n.  Recompense  for  the  use  of  a  thing;  wages  paid 
for  service;  allowance;  stipend;  pay  ;  salary. 

HlRE'LESs^a.  Without  hire;  not  rewarded.  Daveniant.  [r.] 

Hire'IjING,  n.  One  who  serves  for  wages  j  a  mercenary. 

lfiRE'LiN&,  a.  Serving  for  hire  j  venal  j  mercenary. 

Hir'er,  Ti.  One  who  hires. 

HiR'SEL,*  n.  A  Scotch  term  for  herd.  Loudon. 

Hirst  n.  See  Hurst. 

Ujr-sOte',  a.  [hirsutusf  L.]  Hairy;  rough;  rugged;  shag- 
gy ;  coarse. 

Hir-sute'ness,  7t.  Hairiness;  roughness.  Burton. 

Hi-rOn'p[ne,*  n.  A  swallow.  Qent  Mag. 

Hi-Ri}N*i)o*  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds,  comprehend- 
ing swallows,  swifts,  and  martins.  Hamilton. 

in^,  (hiz)  pron.  possessive,  or  the  possessive  ease  of  he.  Of 
him  ;  belonging  to  him. 

Hi-sIn'jser-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  oxide  of 
iron.  Dana. 

His-pXn'i-cIsm,*  n.  A  Spanish  phrase  or  idiom.  Ed.  Rev. 

His'-plD,  a.  (ki^idusy  L.]  Rough;  having  stiff  hairs  or 
bristles.  More. 

Hiss,  V.  n.  [Aissew,  D.]  [i,  hissed;  pp.  hissing,  hissed.] 
To  utter  the  sound  of  the  letter  5,  or  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  serpent ;  to  express  contempt  or  dislike. 

Hiss,  V.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing ;  to  explode  ;  to  follow 
with  bisses. 

Hiss,  n.  The  sound  of  the  letter  a ;  the  voice  of  a  serpent ; 
censure  ;  expression  of  contempt. 

Htss'iNG,  71.  The  noise  of  a  serpent,  &;c. ;  a  hiss. 

Hiss'iNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  hissing  sound.  Sherwood, 

HIsT,  interj.  Commanding  silence;  hush.  Milton. 

HIs'T?R,*7t.  {Ent  )  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  £raTu2e. 

fHis-TO'Rj-^L,  a.  Historical.  Chaucer. 

H(S-t6'R}-^n,  n.  [historicuSi  L.]  A  writer  of  facts  and 
events  ;  a  writer  of  history ;  one  versed  in  history. 

His-to'ri-^n-I§ivi,*  71.  auality  of  an  historian.  Museum.  [R.] 

HJs-tSr'IC,        j  a.  Relating  to  history  ;  containing  histo- 

His-t6r'j-cal,  j  ry ;  giving  an  account  of  facts  and 
past  events. 

His-t6r'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  history. 

fHIs'TO-RiED,  (his'tQ-rjd)  a.  Recorded  in  history. 

fHls-To'Rj-ER,  71.  An  historian,  Martin. 

Hf'S'To' RI-&TTE' J*  71.  [Fr.]  A  pretty  story;  a  tale;  a 
novel.  Casket. 

tHis-T6R'|-FY,  V.  a.  To  relate ;  to  record  in  history.  Sidney. 

Hjs-to-ri-Og'R^-PHEr,  n.  [Iffropia  and  ypdtpci},]  A  pro- 
fessed historian. 

His-t6-rj-<?-grXph'j-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  historiography. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Hjs-to-ri-Sg'r^-phv,  n.  The  art  or  employment  of  an 
historian. 

fIl(S-TO-Rl-6L'p-(jJV,  n.  [IffTopia  and  Arfyoff.]  A  treatise  on 
history.  Cockeram. 

HIs'T<?-Ry,  71.  [iCTropfa,  Gr. ;  historia,  L.]  A  narrative  of  past 
events  ;  an  account  of  facts,  particularly  of  facts  respect- 
ing nations  and  states;  narration;  relation;  the  Icnowl- 
edge  of  facts. —  Civil  or  political  history^  the  history  of 
states  and  empires.  —  Ecclesiastical  history,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church.  —  Sacred  history,  the  historical  part 
of  the  Scriptures.  —  Profane  kwtory,history  as  written  by 
uninspired  authors;  —  another  term  for  civil  history.— 
Natural  history,  the  history  of  all  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

fHIs'TO-R¥j*  v.  a.  To  record ;  to  relate.  SAoft. 

kls'Tp-Ry-PAiNT'iNG,*  71.  The  art  of  representing  histori- 
cal subjects  by  the  pencil.  Chiardian. 

HIs'TQ-Ry-FlECE,  7U  A  picture  representing  a  real  event. 
Pope. 

fHls'TR|-6w,  Tt.  [histrio,  L.]  A  player.   Cockeram. 
fns-TRl-5N'|C,        {  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  the  stage  or 
HIs-tri-6n'|-c^l,  {     a  player ;  theatrical ;  pantomimic. 
HTs-TRi-6N'j-c4.L-LY,  od.  In  a  histrionic  manner. 
IHs'TRj-QN-i^M,  Tt.  Theatrical  representation.  Browne. 
fHTs'TRi-pW-IZEj*  V.  a.  To  personate  an  actor.    Sir  T. 

Urquhart, 
HlT,iJ.  a.  [hitte,  Dan.]  [i.  hit  ;  pp.  hitting,  hit.]  To  strike ; 
to  touch  as  a  mark  ;  not  to  miss  ;  to  reach ;  to  beat  ;  to 
dash;  to  suit;  to  touch  properly. —  To  hit  off ,  to  deter- 
mine luckily  ;  to  represent  or  describe  happily. 


HIT,  ff.  n.  To  clash ;  to  chance  luckily ,  not  10  mi»  .  • 

succeed  ;  to  light  on  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 
HIT,  71.  A  stroke ;  a  chance ;  a  lucky  chance  ;  a  fortuitJU 

event ;  a  well-applied  blow, 

H^TCH,    V.   71.    [i.    HITCHBD  ;  p>;7.    HITCHING,    HITCHED.]    Tfi 

become  entangled ;  to  be  caught ;  to  be  hooked  in ;  tc 
hobble ;  to  move  irregularly  or  by  jerks. 
HItch,  n.  A  catch ;  any  thing  that  holds ;  impediment  — 

(JVaut.)  A  particular  kind  of  knot. 
Hitch.*  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  bind  to ;  to  tie.  Jish. 
HiTCH'EL,  71.  &c  V.  See  Hatchel. 
HiTHE,  (hith)  n.  A  small  haven  for  boats. 
HlTH'^R,  (hlth'gr)  ad.  To  this  place ;  used  with  verbs  im 
plying  motion: — to   this  end  or    point. —  Hitlier    ait. 
thither,  to  this  place  and  that. 
HlTH'ER,  a.j8uperl.  Ait/ieTTBost.]  Nearer;  towards  this  part 
HiTH'^R-MOST,  a.  superl.  Nearest  on  this  side. 
HlTH'BR-Td,  ad.  To  this  time  ;  yet ;  till  now  ;  thus  far. 
HI'fH']?R-WARD,ad.  Towards  this  place  j  this  way  MUUm 
HIth'jer-wArds,  ad.  Same  as  hitherward.  SIiaL 
Hi'Ty-Tl'Ty.*-  See  Hoitt-toity. 
Hive,  n.  The  habitation  or  artificial  receptacle  of  bees ;  tb« 

bees  in  a  hive:  —  a  company  or  society. 
Hive,  v,  a.  [i,  hived  ;  pp.  hiving,  hived.]  To  put  inle  1 

hive;  to  harbor  ;  to  contain,  as  in  hives. 
Hive,  v.  n.  To  reside  or  take  shelter  together.  Shak. 
Hive'-Bee,*  n.  A  bee  that  keeps  in  the  hive.  LyelL 
Hive'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  hive.  Gascoigne. 
Hiv':?r,  71.  One  who  hives.  Mortimer. 
HTVE5,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  The  croup,  a  disease  characterizfi 
by  sonorous   and    suffocative  breathing,    Dimglison. —' 
Eruptions  on  the  skin.  Brockett 
HIzz,  V.  71.  To  hiss.  Shak.    See  Hiss. 
HIzz'iNG,  n.  A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 
Ho,  inicrj.  [eho,  L.J  Stop !  cease  1  attend  !  O !  A  sudden  ex 

clamation  to  call  attention  or  give  notice. 
fHo,  71.  Stop ;  bound  ;  limit.  Harvey. 
Ho,  D.  n.  To  call  out.  —  An  old  sea-term.  See  Hot.       [Ho 
HoA,  (ho)  interj.  An  exclamation  to  give  notice.  Sha^.  Se* 
jHOANE,  71.  A  fine  whetstone.  Cockeram,  See  Hone. 
Hoar,  (hor)  a.  White  or  gray  with  age ;  white  with  frost 

[fmusty ;  mouldy.  Spenser.'] 
Hoar,    (hor)   n.    Antiquity ;    hoariness.    Burke.  —  Thick 

mist.  Loudon. 
fHoAR,  (hor)  V.  71.  To  become  mouldy  or  musty.  Shak. 
Hoard,  (hord)  n,  A  store  laid  up  in  secret ;  a  hidden  stock 
a  treasure.  Shak.    A  fence  enclosiug  a  house  and  mat& 
rials,  while  builders  are  at  work.  Smart. 
Hoard,  (hord)  v.  o.  [i.  hoarded  ;  pp.  hoj^rding,  hoarded.  | 
To  lay  in  hoards ;  to  husband  privily ;  to  store  secretly, 
to  heap  up ;  to  accumulate. 
Hoard,  ihord)  v.  iu  To  make  hoards ;  to  lay  up  a  store. 
|Hoar'ED,  a.   Mouldy;    musty.    Josh.   ix.   5,   Matthewa^i 

TVansl. 
HoARD'DpR,  (hord'er)  n.  One  who  hoards. 
IJoar'frSst,  n.  White  frost ;  congelation  of  dew. 
Hoar'hoOnd,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties ;   a  plant 

with  a  hoary  flower;  —  gypsywort. 
Hoar'i-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  hoary. 
Hoarse,  (hors)  a.  Having  the  voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold; 

rough  in  sound.  Shak. 
Hoarse'ly,  ad.  In  a.  hoarse  manner 

Hoarse'ness,?!.  State  of  being  hoarse;  roughness  of  voice. 
HoAB'y,  (lior'e)  a.  White;  whitish;  white  or  gray  with 

age;  white  with  frost;  [|mouldy  ;  musty.  Knolles.] 
HoAR'y-H£AD-ED,*  a.  Having  a  gray  head.  S}iak. 
jHoAST,  n.  A  cough.    See  Haust. 

Hoast'm^n,*  n. ;  pi  hoastmen.  A  coal-fitter  ;  one  of  9 
company  of  coal-dealers  at  Newcastle,  England.  Lora 
Eldon. 
Hoax,  ih5ks)  71.  An  imposition  played  off  as  a  joke;  a 

deception. 
Hoax,  (hoks)  v,  a,  [1.  hoaxed  ;  pp.  hoaxing,  hoaxed.]  T* 

deceive  in  joke  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  cajole.  [Colloquial.] 
Hoax'er,*  n.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  Smart  [Coi 

loquial.] 
HdB,  71.  A  part  of  a  grate  to  keep  things  warm  on.  Stnart 

—  A  clown  ;  a  fairy  ;  a  spirit.  Orose.  [Local.] 
H6e'bard-d?-ho5"',  n.  See  Hobbledehov. 
HdB'B|:^lvi,  (hob'bizm)  ti.  The  opinions  of  the  sceptic^ 

Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury    Skelton. 
H5b'B{ST,  71.  A  follower  of  Hobbes,  Dr.  ffarton. 
H5b'bLB,  (hob'bl)  V.  n.  [i.  hobbled;  pp.  hobbling,  hob- 
bled ]  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more 
than  the  other  ;  to  move  unevenly. 
Hob'ble,  (hSb'bl)  V.  a.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrass. 
H6b'bi*e,  71.  Uneven,  awkward  gait ;  a  difficulty.  —  [hobbel 

Fland.,  a  knot.J^ 
HdB'BLE-DJ^-HO?,  n.  [Also  written  hobbard-de-hoy,  hoh- 
hety-hoy,  and  hobxd.ekoy.']  A  stripling  having  an  awknar^ 
gait;  a  stripling;  a  lad  between  fourteen  and  twenty 
one,  neither  man  nor  boy.  Tasser. 
HdB'BLl^B,  71.  One  who  hobbles. —  {hobeler,  old  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  horse-soldier  in  Ireland  who  rode  on  a  hobby. 
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H6b  ai.|NG-Ly,  ad.  Awkwardly  J  with  a  halting  gait, 

HdB'BLV,  a.  Rough ;  uneven  j  —  applied  to  a  road.  Forby. 

H6b'bv,  w.  [Aoiereau,  Fr.]  A  species  of  hawk.  Bacon.  — An 
Irish  or  Scottish  horse ;  a  pacing  horse  ;  a  nag  or  riding- 
horsey  a  boy's  stick  or  hobby-horse :  — a  favorite  object, 
pursuit,  or  plaything. 

HoB'By-HORSE,  71.  A  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 
ride ;  a  character  in  the  old  May-games :  —  a  favorite  ob- 
ject or  pursuit ;  a  hobby. 

HoB-By-HOR'sj-cAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  hobby-horse;  ec- 
centric. Booth,  [Low.] 

HQB-By-HbK.'sj-cAL-l*V,*ot2.  Oddly;  whimsically.  Booth. 

MoB-Gdo'Liiv,  n.  \Hob.  the  goblin^  i.  e.  Robin  Goodfellow.] 
A  fairy;  atjpr.te;  a  frightfal  apparition. 

H6b'i-ler,*  ?..  [hobeler^  old  Fr.]  A  feudal  tenant  who  was 
bound  to  serve  as  a  light -horseman  or  bowman.  Brands. 

Hob'it,  n.    A  small  mortar  to  shoot  little  bombs. 

IIGb'like,  a.    Clowntsii;  boorish.     Cotgrave. 

HOB'NAIL.  n.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a  horse.  Shak. — A 
clownish  person,  in  contempt.    MiUon. 

HSb'nailed,  (hSb'nald)  a.    Set  with  hobnails.    Drydm. 

H6B'NdB,  ad.  Take  or  not  take;  a  familiar  call  to  recip- 
rocal drinl^ing.     Shalt. 

H6b'  pit  N6b.    See  Hobnob. 

Ho'boS,  -a.    A  wind  instrument.    See  HAUTBOY, 

HoB'spN'9-CHotcE,  n.  That  kind  of  choice  in  which 
there  is  no  alternative;  the  tiling  ofi^ered  or  nothing. 
[See  Spectator^  No.  509.] 

Hob'thrDst,  n.    A  hobgoblin.     Grose.     [Local,  Eng.l 

HdcK,  n.  The  joint  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 
See  Hou&H.  —  A  white  Rhenish  wine,  from  Hockheim 
on  the  Maine,  Germany. 

HdCK,  V.  a.    To  disable  in  the  hock.    See  Hough. 

HdCK'^-M5RB,  n.  Formerly  the  name  for  Hock  wine. 
Hudibras. 

H6cK'£V,  n.  A  holiday  of  harvest;  harvest-home.  Braitde, 
[Local.  ]3ng.] 

Hock'herb,  (h5k'grb)  n.    The  mallows;  a  plant. 

H6c'KLE,  (hSk'kl)  V.  a.  To  cut  the  hough;  to  hough; 
to  hamstring,  Hanmer,    To  mow  stubble.    Mason. 

H6cK'TiDE,*n.  The  second  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Crabb. 

tHo'cySj  orHo'cys  PO'cys,  u.  a.  To  cheat.  VEstrange. 
[Low.] 

So'cps  Po'c^Sj  n.  [from  Ochus  Backus,  a  magician  and 
demon  of  the  northern  mythology.]  A  juggler ;  a  jug- 
gle ;  incantation ;  a  cheat.    Hudibras. 

HdD,  n.  A  trough  in  which  a  bricklayer  carries  mortar,  &c. 

H6t>'i>img-gbay,*  or  H6d'den-gray,*  n.  A  woollen 
cloth,  manufactured,  in  the  farming  districts  in  Scotland, 
from  the  natural  fleece.     TV.  Ency. 

H6d'dv-D5d'D¥,  n.  An  awkward  or  ridiculous  person. 
B,  Jonson. 

H6d9^E'-P6d9-e,  n.  A  mixed  mass;  a  medley  of  ingre- 
dients boiled  together:  —  a  commixture  of  lands.     See 

HOTCH-POT. 

HOd^e'-POd-djng,*  n.  A  pudding  or  medley  of  ingre- 
dients.   Sliak. 

Ho-d;-£r'nal,  (ho-de-Sr'njl)  o.  [hodiernus,  L.]  Of  to- 
day, or  this  day. 

HdD'MAN,  n.  i  pi.  h6d'm¥n.  A  laborer  that  carries  mor- 
tar, &c. —  A  young  scholar  admitted  from  Westminster 
school  to  be  a  student  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Crabb. 

u6li'Mj^N-T>6Dj  n.  A  shell-tish ;  the  dodman ;  a  shell-snail. 

Hoe,  (ho)  n.     (jioue,  Fr.]     A  tool  used  in  gardening,  &;c. 

Hoe,  (ho)  v.a.iL  hoed;  pp.  hoeing,  hoed.]  To  dig, 
cut,  stir  or  scrape  with  a  hoe. 

HoE'jNG,*  n.    The  act  of  stirring  the  earth  with  a  hoe. 

fHo'F&ii,  a.    Careful.    Stapleton. 

+H6'f0l-LVi  ad.    Carefully.     Stapleton. 

Hda,  71.  r/twcA,  Welsh.]  The  general  name  of  swine;  a 
castrated  boar:  —  in  some  parts  of  England  applied  to  a 
sheep  a  year  old,  and  to  some  other  animals.  — {JVaat.)  A 
sort  of  scrubbing  broom. 

H5a,  V.  a.  To  carry  on  the  back.  Qrose^  To  cut  the  hair 
short.  —  {J^auU)  To  scrub  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  —  A  ship 
is  said  to  hog^  or  to  be  hogged,  when,  from  weakness  of 
structure,  her  extremities  sink,  so  as  to  leave  her  middle 
the  highest. 

Ho'a^N-lTE,*  n.  {Mn.)  The  natrolite.  Dana. 

HGg-'dote,  71.  A  house  for  hogs  ;  ahogsty.  Mortimer. 

H6g' &'^Yt.-^jAy  n.  A  two-year-old  ewe.  Ainsworth.  [Local.] 

46o'je:^T,  n.  [hogeti.  Norm.  Fr.l  A  sheep  of  two  years 
old.  S!anner.  A  colt  of  a  year  old.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Hd6-'j&(SH,  a.  Like  a  hog;  swinish;  brutish;  selhsh. 

Hda'j&}SH-L¥i  <id.  Like  a  hog;  greedily;  sellishly.  Qas- 
coifftie, 

HdG'j&;SH-N£ss,  n.  Brutality  ;  greediness  ;  selfishness. 

{H5gh,  (ho)  71.  A  hill;  rising  ground  ;  a  cliff.  Spenser. 

HOG^HEBD,  7k  One  who  keeps  or  tends  hogs,  Browne. 

Hda'-LoOsE,"^  n.  A  miUiped  ;  an  insect,  .^sh. 

Uo'ao,  n.  [corrupted  from  haut  gout,  Fr.]  A  bad  smell ; 
high  flavor ;  strong  scent.  Griffith.  [Low.] 

Hda'P^N,*  n.  An  enclosure  for  hogs  ;  a  hogsty. 

I10g'rIng-:^r,  Tt.  One  who  rings  hogs. 


Hdo^'BEAH,  (;  6gz  bSn)  n.  The  name  of  a  p«  m. 

HdG^'BRl^AD,  (hdgz'bitid)  n.  A  plant. 

H5g5'f£n-nel,  (h6gz'f?n-n$l)  n.  A  perennial  pla^jt. 

H6G§'HEAD,'(h6gz'hed)  n.  [ogshood,D.]  A  liquid  meaauiV 
containing  half  a  pipe,  the  fourth  part  of  a  toi,  or  sixty 
three  gallons;  a  large  barret  or  cask. 

H6g'shear-}NG,  n.  Much  ado  about  nothing.  DeanMar- 
tin.  [Ludicrous.]^ 

HSg^'lard,*  n.  The  tried  fat  of  hogs.  Booth. 

H6g§'mDsh-r66m,  n.  A  plant. 

fHdG'sTEER,  71.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  Cocifceram. 

HOg'sty,  n.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  hogs. 

Hog'trough,*  or  H6g'§'tbough,  (-trof)  n.  A  trougta 
in  which  swiuc  feed.    Oldiiaiiu 

HoG'WASH,  (-wosh)  It.  Draff  given  to  swine;  swill. 

Hog'weed,'*^  n.  An  annual  plant;  ragweed;  a  common 
weed.  Booth. 

Hoi'DEM,  (hbi'dn)  n.  [heyde,  Teut.]  A  girl  of  n;de  or  li. 
manners ;  [fa  rude,  ill-behaved  man.  Milton.] 

HoI'DEN,  (hai'dn)  a.  Rustic;  inelegant;  ill-mannered. 

HoI'den,  (hBi'dn)  v.  ji.  To  romp  indecently.  Swift. 

Hoi'DEN-iSH,*  a.  Rude;  awkward;  ill-behaved.  Palmer. 

fHbisE,  (hois)  V.  a.  yiausser,  Fr.]  To  hoist.  Haleigh,  Now 
written  hoist. 

HoIsT,  V.  a.  [i.  HoisTED;fip.  hoisting,  hoisted.]  To  rai« 
up ;  to  lift  up  ;  to  heave.  Skak. 

HolST,  n.  A  lift;  the  act  of  raising  up.  Gayton. —  (JVaiit^ 
The  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign. 

fHoiT,  V.  71.  [hduia.,  feel.]  To  leap;  to  caper.  Beaum.  ^  Fl 

Hoi'Ty-Tbl'Ty,  a.  [from  to  hoit.]  Thoughtless;  giddy.— 
interj.  Noting  surprise.  Congreoe.  —  Written  also  hitytiiy 

Hol'c^d,*  n.  A  Greek  ship  of  burden.  Smart. 

Hoii'cys,*  71.  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  sofl-grass.  Farm.  Ency 

Hold,  v.  a.  [i.  held;  pp.  holding,  held  or  holden. — 
Held  is  much  the  more  common,  but  holden  is  generally 
used  in  legal  forms.]  To  have  or  grasp  in  the  hand ;  to 
have;  to  keep;  to  retain;  to  maintain  as  an  opinion;  to 
consider ;  to  regard  ;  to  receive  and  keep  in  a  vessel ;  to 
contain;  to*hoop;  to  hinder  from  escape ;  to  possess;  to 
suspend  ;  to  stop ;  to  restrain  ;  to  detain  ;  to  celebrate , 
to  continue ;  to  support ;  to  maintain  ;  to  occupy.  —  Ta 
hold  fortht  to  offer  ;  to  exhibit;  to  propose.  —  TTa  AoW  in, 
to  restrain.  —  To  liold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold 
on,  to  continue  ;  to  push  forward. —  To  hold  out,  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  offer  ;  to  continue  to  do  or  suffer. —  To  ttold  up, 
to  raise  aloft ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support. 

Hold,  u.  71.  To  stand;  to  be  right;  to  keep  its  parts  l<y 
gether;  to  last;  to  endure;  to  continue  without  varia- 
tion ;  to  refrain  ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to  de- 
rive right;  to  think  or  have  an  opinion. —  To  hold  forth, 
to  harangue ;  to  speak  in  public.  —  To  hold  in,  to  restrain 
one's  self.  —  To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  iiold 
on,  to  continue;  to  proceed.  —  To  hold  otit,  to  endure; 
not  to  yield. —  To  hold  over,  to  keep  or  hold  after  the  term 
has  expired. —  To  hold  together,  to  remain  in  union. —  T» 
hold  up,  to  support  one's  self;  not  to  be  foul  weather, 
not  to  rain  ;  to  continue  the  same  speed. —  To  hold  with, 
to  adhere  to.  [ShaJu 

HOLU,  intejj.  (or  imperative  mood.)  Forbear  I  stop!  be  still! 

Hold,  ju  Grasp;  seizure;  support;  that  which  holds  oi 
keeps ;  a  prison ;  custody ;  place  of  custody ;  a  furt,  oi 
fortified  place.  —  (Jlfiis.)  A  pause. — (JVaut.)  The  whole 
interior  cavity,  or  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

Hold'bXck,  71,  Let;  hindi^rance.  Hammond. 

Hold'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  holds;  a  tenant;  one  who 
holds  land  under  another;  a  possessor: — something  to 
take  hold  of  a  thing  with. 

Hold'^r-forth,  n.i  pi.  holdersforth.  An  harang 
uer  ;  a  public  speaker,  in  contempt  or  repruach. 

Hold'fXst,  71.  A  catch  ;  a  hook  ;  support ;  hold. 

HoLD^iNG,  iu  Tenure ;  hold ;  influence ;  [fburden  of  a  son^ 
S/iflJt.] 

Hold'st:^r,  71.  See  Holster. 

Hole,  n.  A  cavity ;  a  perforation  ;  a  cave  ;  a  hollow  place, 
a  cell  of  an  animal ;  a  mean  habitation. 

Hole,  o.  Whole.  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  orthography.] 

Hole,  v.  n.  [i.  holed;  pp.  holing,  holed.]  To  go  into  a 
hole.  B.  Jonson. 

Hole,  v.  a.  To  form  a  hole ;  to  excavate  ;  to  put  into  a  hole. 

Hol'i-bDt,*  71.  A  fish.  See  Halibut. 

fHdL'j-DXlffi,  n.  [holy  dame  or  lady.]  An  ancient  oatii, 
Shak.    See  Halidom. 

HftL't-DAY,  (hQI'e-da)  n.  [holy  day.]  A  day  of  some  eccle-, 
siastical  festival';  an  anniversary  feast :  — a  day  of  gJiyety^ 
festivity,  joy,  or  sport.  —  The  holidays  are  considered,  in 
England,  to  be  those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on 
which  no  regular  public  business  is  trans;icted  at  pub- 
lie  offices.  They  are  either  fixed  or  variable.  The  vari 
able  holidays  are  seven,  viz.:  Ash  Wednesday,  Goo€ 
Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Holy  Thursday 
Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday. — This  word  is  often  wril'et 
holyday.  See  Holyday. 

H5l^i-day,*  fl.  Befitting  a  holiday ;  gay ;  cheerful. 

Ho'LJ-Ly,  ad.  In  a  holy  manner ;  piously  ;  with  sanctity 
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nb'Lf-7(£ss,  n.  Tbe  state  or  quality  of  being  hdy ,  sancti- 
ty i  piety :  —  the  title  of  the  pope. 
Hol'l^nd,  n.   Fine  linen,  originally  made  in  Holland. — 

Brown  JioUand  13  a  coarser  linen. 
HdL'l<^ND-^R,  n.  A  native  of  Holland  j  a  Dutcbman. 
HoL'L^ND-Isu,'*  a.  Resembling  Holland.  Jinn.  Reg. 
H0l'l4.nd§,  Tt.  A  cant  term  for  gin  made  in  Holland. 
HdL'L];:N,  n   The  holly.  [Local,  Eng.J  See  Hullv. 
HpL-LO',  V.  n.  To  cry  out  loudly.  Shak.  —  It  is  sometimes 
written  kolUif  hoUoWj  and  fiaUoo^  with  the  same  or  similar 
meaning. 
HpL-Ld',  It.  A  shout;  a  loud  call.  JUUton. 
Hql-LOA',  or  HpL-Lo',   (h9l-lo')   [ hpl-lo',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. ; 
h9l-ia'    or  hpl-lo',   E.;    hpl-ia',  Ja.}  hol'lo,  Sm.]  interj. 
[hold.  Ft.]  A  word  used  in  callinx  to  any  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. 
HSl'low,  (hol'lo)  a.    Excavated j  having  avoid  space 
within  J  not  solid  ;  vacant  j  void  j  empty ;  noisy,  like 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity }   not  faithful ;  not 
sound ;  not  sincere, 
H6l'l6w,  (hQl'lo)  n,  A  cavity  ;  a  space  between  hills  or 

elevations  j  cavern ;  den ;  hole ;  pit  j  a  groove  ;  canal. 
H5i.'LOW,  (hSl'lo)  d.  a.    [i,  hollovted;  pp.  hollowino, 

HOLLOWED.]  To  malcc  hollow  ;  to  excavate.  Drydeti. 
HdL'LOWjOr  H5l-low',o.  n.  To  shout  j  to  hoot.  Dryden. 

See  Holloa,  and  Halloo. 
HSl'low,  ad.  Wholly;  completely;  as,  "He  carried  it 

hollow."  Carr.  [Vulgar.] 
H5l'low-eyed,  (h51'l9-id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  sunk. 
H6L'Lpw-HEJ\.RT-ED,  a.  Dishonest;  insincere. 
H6L'LQW-Ly,  ad.  With  cavities  ;  insincerely.  Shak. 
H6l'lpw-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  hollow  ;  insincerity. 
HoL'i^pW-ROdT,  w.  A  plant.  Jlinswortk. 
Hob'liV,  n.  An  evergreen  tree,  having  prickly  leaves  and 

berries  generally  red. 
HSij'Ly-HOCK,  ;i.  Rosemallow;  a  large  flowering  plant, 
H6L'i*y-R0§E,  n.  A  scentless  plant.  Alnsworth. 
Holm,  n.  A  river-island;  an  islet;  low  flat  land:  —  the 

ilex,  an  evergreen  oak. 
H6lme§'ite,*  (honiz'It)  n.  {Min.)  Called  also  cliiUonite. 

■  Daiia. 
H6l'P-cAust,  71.  [nAos  and  (cai'wj    A  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  a  sacrifice  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar. 
H6Ij'6-&R-J^ph,  n.  \_o\o5  and   j'pd^tu.]    {Soottish  law)    A 
deed  or  will  written  wholly  by  the  grantor's  or  testator's 
own  hand. 
H5l-p-g-rAph'|C,*        I  a.  Relating  to  a  holograph;  writ- 
Hol-P-grXph'j-cal,*  i     ten  by  the  hand  of  him  from 

whom  it  comes.  Chambers. 
HP-lGm']s-ter,*  7i.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  tak- 
ing measures.  Crabb. 
f  HOLP,  i.  &  p.  from  Help,  Helped.  Shak. 
fHoLP'EN,  (hol'pn)  p.  from  Help,  Helped.  See  Help. 
Hol'st^r,  71.  A  case  for  a  horseman's  pistol.  Butler. 
fHOLT,  n.  A  wood;  a  grove;  a  forest;  a  hill.  C/taucer, 
Ho'liY,  a.    Good;  pious;   religious;   devout;  hallowed; 
consecrated  to  divine  use ;  pure ;  immaculate ;  sacred ; 
divine. 
Ho'lv-Cross  Day,  n.  The  fourteenth  of  September. 
tHo'LY-CRtl-EL,*  a.  Cruel  through  holiness.  Shak. 
H6L'y-DAY,  [hSl'e-da,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ho'le- 
da  or  h51'^aa,  K.]  n.  The  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  fes- 
tival;   anniversary   feast;   a    day   of  gayety   and  joy. 
{f^  This  word  is  now  more  commonly  written,  as  well 
as  pronounced,  hSVi-ddy;  but  when  it  is  used  to  denote 
a  day  consecrated  to  religious  service,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  writing,  and,  in  the  solemn  style,  in  pronouncing, 
it   kd'ltj--ddy;  as   in  the  passage,  "With   a    multitude 
that  kept  lioly-day.'^  Ps,  xlii.  4.  See  Holidat. 
HdL'y-DAYj  a.  Befltting  a  holiday  ;  gay.  See  Holiday. 
H5'L¥-£rHOST',  (ho'le-gostO  «•  The  Holy  Spirit. 
Ho'ly-One,  (ho'I^-wun)  n.   One  of  the  appellations  of 

the  Supreme  Being ;  a  sacred  person. 
H6-L¥-Or'der§,*  n.  ^l.  The  character,  office,  or  service, 
by  which  a  person  is  set  apart  or  consecrated  to  the 
duties  of  a  clergyman.  BriU  Crit. 
Hb'LV-RS^D  Day,  n.    The  old  festival,  called  also  Holy- 
CrosB  day  ,•  the  fourteenth  day  of  September.    Brande. 
f^  '*  This  word,  [holy-rood,]  as  applied  to  the  palace  in 
Edinburgh,  is  pronounced  hol'y-r66d."  Smart. 
Ho'Ly-STONE,*  71  (JVflMi.)  A  soft,  porous  sort  of  stone  used 

in  ships  for  the  yurpose  of  scouring  the  decks.  Crabb. 
Ho'LV-THtfR^'DAY,  (ho'l^-thiirz'dgi)   n.    Ascension-day, 

the  next  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit  Sunday, 
Ho'Ly-WA'T^R,*    n.    Water  consecrated  by  a  Catholic 

priest.  Shak. 
Ho'ty-WEEK.  n.  Passion-week ;  the  week  before  Easter. 
Hd»l'A(j^E,  n.  [hommagey  Fr.;  homaffiumy  low  L.]  Service 
paid',  and  fealty  professed  to  a  sovereign,  or  a  superior ; 
obeisance ;  respect. 
UdM'^pE,  V.  a.  To  reverence  ;  to  pay  honor.  [R.] 
HOM'APE-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  homage.  Howell. 
H6m'^-<?¥K,  n.  (hmninageTy  Fr.]  One  who  does,  or  holds 
by,  homage.  Bacon* 


Home,  Ti.  One's  own  house,  dwelling,  place  of  a^;^de   c 

country  ;  the  place  where  a  person  or  thing  abides. 
Home,  a<2.  To  one's  own  habitation  or  country;  close  o. 

closely;  to  the  point  designed.  — It  is  used  in  comp'isi 

tion. 
Home,*  a.  Relating  to  one's  country  or  dwelling-place 

domestic:— close;  pointed;  direct;  severe.  Paley. 
Home'born,  tt.  Native;  domestic;  not  foreign. 
H6ME'-BoOND,*a.  Directed  or  bound  homewards.  CoU 

ridge. 
HoME'BRfiD,  a.  Bred  at  home;  nativp;  not  polished  bj 

travel;  plain;  rude  ;  artless;  uncultivated. 
Home'-De-pXrt'ment,*  71.  That  department  of  the  ex- 

ecutive  government  of  a  country,  in  which  its  interior 

affairs  are  regulated.  Crabb. 
H5me'f£i.t,  a.  Savoring  of  home  ;  inward;  private 
HOME'-KEEP-fNG,  a.  Sta}ing  at  home.  ShaJc. 
Home'less,  a.  Having  no  home. 
Home'like,*  fl.  Resembling  or  like  home.  Ed.  Rph. 
Home'lj-ly,  ad.  Rudely;  inelegantly;  homely.  |  R.] 
HoME'Lj-Nfiss,  71.  Plainness;  rudeness;  coarseness. 
HoME'Ly,  a.  Coarse;  homespun;  plain  in  features;  nci 

beautiful  ;  not  fine  ;  rude  ;  not  elegant. 
HoME'Ly,  ad.  Plainly  ;  coarsely  ;  rudely.  Dryden. 
HoME'LyN,  (hom'ljn)  n,  A  kind  of  fish.  Alnsworth. 
Home'mXbe,  a.  Made  at  home ;  plain.  Locke. 
Ho'MER,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  sLx  pints  ;  omer 
Hp-m£r'|C,*        j  a.    Relating  to  Homer  or  to  his  style. 
HP-m£r'|-CAL,*  S      Johnson. 
HOME'sIcK,*a.  Ill  by  being  absent  from  home;  deslioui 

to  go  home.  Montgomery, 
Home'sIck-nEss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  homesick  ;  nos- 
talgia. Barnes. 
Home'-speak-jno,  n.  Forcible  and  efficacious  speech. 
Home'spDn,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ;  plain  ;  coarse  v 
rude;  homely;  inelegant.  [R-J 

Home'spDn,  n.    A  rude,  untaught,  rustic  person.  Shak 
Home'stAll,  n.  A  mansion-house  ;  homestead. 
Home'st£ad,  (-stSd)  n.  A  mansion-house ;  the  place  of 
the  house;  a  mansion-house  with  adjoining  land;    a 
farm  with  its  buildings. 
Home'ward,*  a.   Being  in  the  direction  of  home.  FT 

Irving. 
HoME'w^RD,    )ad.  Towards  home;  towards  the  native 
Home'ward^,  I      place.  Sidney. 
Home'w^rd-boOnd,*  a.    Returning  homeward.    Mont- 


H6m-j-ci'daIi,  (I.  Relating  to  homicide;  murderous. 

H6M'i-CiDE,  71.  [homicidiwmj  h.]  (Law)  The  killing  of  ■ 
man  by  the  hand  of  mein ;  manslaughter.— [Aowucitia, 
L.]  One  who  kills  a  man;  a  manslayer.  —  Homicide  is 
of  three  kinds,  justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious:  — 
the  last  being  either  manslaughter  or  murder. 

tHSM'j-PORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  man.  Cudworth. 

H5m-J-l£t'ic,*  o.  Homiletical.  Coleridge. 

H6M-i-LfiT'j-CAL,  a.  [bfiiXnriKds.]  Relating  to  homiliee 
hortatory.  Atterbury. 

H6M-i-L£T'fcs,*  71.  pi.  The  art  of  preaching,  h.      Crit. 

HoM'i-LlST,  Ti.    One   who  preaches   to  a  congi^.  ition 

H6M'i-Ly,  71.  [buiXiaJ]  A  religious  discourse;  b.  ser- 
mon. 

H5M'j-Ny,*  n.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  boiled, 
the  maize  being  either  coarsely  ground,  or  broken,  oi 
the  kernels  merely  hulled.  Flint. — Written  also  homony 
and  hommony, 

HdM'MpCK,*  71.  A  hillock,  or  small  protuberance  of  the 
earth  :  —  written  also  hammock  and  hunvmock.  Crabb. 

H6-Mp-cfiN'TRjc,*  a.  Having  the  same  centre.  Maunder 

Hp-M6jeH'Rp-MODS,*  or  H6M-p-jeHRO'MOVS,*  a.  (Bot.) 
Having  the  flowerets  of  the  same  color.  Brande, 

tHo-M(E-p-ME'R}-.A.,*  (ho-m§-9-me'r?-^)  n.  A  likeness  of 
parts.  Walker. 

■|-Ho-mce-P-m6r'JC,*        }  a.    Having  sameness  of  parts, 

fHo-M(E-p-M£R'i-c^L,=^  }  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
saFieness  of  parts.  Chambers. 

tHo-MCE-6M'?-TRy,*  n.  A  likeness  of  parts.   Cadworth. 

H6-M<e-P-pXth'ic,*        )  a.     Relating    to    homosopathy. 

Ho-MCE-P-pXth'j-CAL,*  S      Brande. 

H6-MCE-p-pATH'l-c^l.-l.y,*  ad.  In  a  homoeopathic  man 
ner.  Ih-,  Cogswell. 

Ho-M(E-5p'a-thTst,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  prao 
tises  homoeopathy.  Month.  Rev 

H6-M(E-6p'.fli-THy,*  n.  [Voiuj  and  ■rrndiK.']  (Med.)  The 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  that  diseases  are  curud 
by  medicines  whic!  have  the  power  to  cause  similar 
diseases  in  healthy  persons  ;  or  the  doctrine  that  shnilia 
similibus  curantuTy  "like  is  cured  by  like."  BeU. 

Hp-m6g'vmoDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  hermaphrodite  florets, 
Brande. 

H6M'p-pENE,*  or  Ho'mp-jSene,  u.  Being  of  the  8am« 
nature  or  kind.  HUl, 

Ho-Mp-pf'NE-^L,  a.  Homogeneous.  JtTewton. 
Ho-Mp-pE'NE-^L-Nfiss,  n    Homogeneousness. 
|H5-Mp-pE-N£'}-Ty,  71    Same  as  hoinogeneousneas.  A  'jr* 
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„"Ho-MQ-(^e'n?  o*Js,  [h5^m9-jS'ne-ua,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  h5- 
m^-je'nyua,  E.  F,  K.;  ho-mp-ge'nyys,  S. ;  hSm-^-je'n?- 
us,  Sm.]  a.  [bixoyEvfis-]  Having  the  same  nature  or  prin- 
cjp(  iS  ;  opposed  to  heterogeneous. 

IHo-dp-gii'WE-oOs-NiSss,  n.  Participation  of  the  same 
principles  or  nature;  sameness  of  nature. 

♦H(?-M6(;j'E-Ny,  [hp-mSd^j^-n^,  W,  P.  J.  Sm. ;  hp-mo''?- 
ne,  S.  K.;  hGrn'^-jS-n?,  Ja.}  n.  [buoyiveia.]  Joint  nature. 
Bacon. 

U6m'q-grXph,*  n.  (Mil.)  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
performed  by  means  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 
Crabb. 

Ho-MoK-b&'siAN,*  a.  lhnoiov(Tios.]  Having  a  similar  na- 
ture.  Cudworth. 

ng-M5L'Q-GATE,*7).  a.  (Civil  law)  To  confirm.  Lewis. 

Hp-M6ij-p-aA'TiON,*  Ti.  (Civil  law)  The  confirmation  by 
a  court  of  justice;  a  judgment  which  orders  the  execu- 
tion of  some  act.  Bouvier. 

Hp-m6l'q-goOs,  a.  [bn6Xoyos.]  Having  the  samt  ratio  or 
proportion. 

Ho-m6Ij'p-9^y,*  71,  The  doctrine  of  similar  parts.  Cwngllr- 
son. 

H6M'9-Ny,*  n.  Food  made  of  maizes  or  Indian  corn. 
Boucher.  See  Homint. 

HSm'q-n? M,*  n,  A  word  which  agrees  in  sound  with  an- 
other, but  has  a  different  signification  f  as  the  substan- 
tive bear  and  the  verb  bear,  Brande. 

Ho-m6n'v-moOs,  a.  [bfidivvuos.]  Equivocal ;  ambiguous. 

Hp-M6N'y-MoDs-i.y,*  ad.  In  an  homonymous  manner. 
Harris. 

Hp-MdN'y-MY,  n.  Sameness  of  name  where  there  is  a 
difference  of  meaning:  equivocation ;  ambiguity. 

Ho-Mp-oO'si^N,*    i  a.  [o/i(*ouffiwj.]  Having  the  same  na- 

Ho-Mp-oO'sioys,*  \     ture.  Cudworth. 

Hp-m6ph'p-noDs,*  a.  (Mus.)  Of  the  same  sound  or 
pitch ;  unisonal.  Brande. 

Hp-M5PH'<>-Ny,*  71.  Sameness  of  sound.  Brande. 

Hp-m6p't:?-k.Xn,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Brande 

HP-m6t'P-noOs,  a.  [budrovos.]  (Med.)  Equable;  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  tenor  from  beginning  to  end. 

Hp-m5t°rp-p1l,*  a.  (Bat.)  Having  the  same  direction. 
Brande. 

HQ-MGN'CV-I'^s*n.  [L.]  A  manikin  ;  a  dwarf.  Sterne. 

Hone,  n.  A  sort  of  fine  whetstone  for  razors. 

Hone,*  v.  a.  [t.  honed  ;  yp.  hojvino,  homed,]  To  sharpen 
on  a  hone.   Smart. 

HoNEjt).  n.  To  pine;  to  whine.  Burton.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

HSn'^st,  (5n'est)  a.  \honestits,  L.]  Upright;  true;  sin- 
cere; chaste;  just;  equitable;  pure;  righteous;  giving 
to  every  man  his  due. 

(■H6N'EST,_(6n'est)  v.  a.  To  adorn;  to  grace.    Sandya. 

fH6N']?s-TATE,"(on'?s-tat)  V.  a.  To  honor.  Cockeram. 

fHoN-ES-TA'TipN,  (on-)  71.  Adornment.  TV.  Mountagu. 

iI6N'?ST-Ly,  (5n'est-l?)  ad.  With  honesty;  uprightly. 

H6n'est-nat'vred,*  (on'?st-nat'yurd)  a.  Of  honest 
disposition.  Shak. 

Hone'stone,*  71.  (Min.)  Novaculite.  Hamilton. 

liOfi'^s-TYi  (on'?s-t?)  n.  [honestas,  L.]  Constant  adhe- 
rence to  truth  and  rectitude  ;  probity  ;  integrity  ;  upright- 
ness ;  equity  ;  justice ;  virtue ;  purity. 

fl6K'?Y,  (hun'?)  71.  A  sweet,  viscid  substance,  collected 
and  elaborated  by  bees  from  flowers ;  sweetness ;  a  word 
of  tenderness. 

H6n'ey,  (hun'e)  v.  a,  [i.  honeted  ; /jp.  honbyiivg,  hon- 
ETED.]  To  sweeten. — v.  n^  To  talk  fondly.  Shak. 

H6n'?y,*  (hiin'?)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  honey  j  sweet. 
Shak. 

H6n'?y-BXg,  (hun'e-)  n.  The  stomach  of  the  bee. 

H6n'?y-c6mb,  (hun'e-kora)  n.  The  cells  of  wax  in 
which  the  bee  stores  her  honey.  Dryden. 

n6N'EY-coM;BED,  (hiiu'e-komd)  a.  Having  little  cavities. 

h6n'ey-Dew,  (hun'9-da)  71.  A  sweet  substance  found, 
on  certain  plants,  in  small  drops:  —  a  plant. 

HCn'?yeD,  (hun'^d)  a.  Covered  with  honey ;  sweet. 

H6n'?y-ed-n£ss,  (hun'e-ed-n€s)  n.  Sweetness ;  allure- 
ment. 

H6n'?y-Flo^-er,  ^hun'?-fl(fa-er)  n.  A  plant.  Mill&r. 

H5n'ey-GnXt,  (hun'?-nSlt)  n.  An  insect,  Ain.m)ortlu 

H6n'^y-HXr-V]EST,  7u  Honey  collected.  Dryden, 

rf6N'EY-HfiAV-y,*  a.  Clammy  ;  viscid.  Slialt. 

H6n':?y-l£ss,  (hunVI^^)  **•  Being  without  honey.  Shak. 

rifiN'EY-Lo'cVST,*  71.  A  beautiAil  tree,  called  also  the 
sweet  locust  and  triple  thorn.  Farm,  Ency. 

H6n'!|;y-M6nth,  (biin'^munth)  n.  The  honey-moon. 
Toiler. 

H6N'¥Y-M5dN,  (faan'Q-mdn)  n.  The  first  month  after 
marriage. 

H6n  ^y-moOthed,  (hiin'^-m!5ilthd)a.  Smooth  in  speech. 

H6N'?Y-STiLK,  (hun'^-st^wk)  n.   Clover-flower. 

H6N']^Y-STdNE,*7fc.  (Min.)  A  mellate  of  alumine,  JaTncsim. 

HdN'^Y-stJc-KLE,  (hun'e-sflk-kl)  n.  A  plant  or  orna- 
mental shrub  of  several  species ;  the  woodbine  j  the 
flower  of  the  plant. 

16n']j;y-sweet,  a.  Sweet  as  honey.  Chaucer, 
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HAn'ey-t6ngued,  (han'e-tungd)  o   Using  soft  speech. 

HftN'EY-woRT,  (hun'e-wiirt)  7t.  A  plant. 

H5ng,*  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  foreign  factory  al 
Canton,  where  different  nations  have  separate  factorie.. 
or  hongs:  — hence  the  term  hong  mcrcAaatf,  applied  to 
those  Chinese  who  are  permitted  to  trade  with  foreignera. 
Hamilton. 

H6n'pr,  (Sn'pr)  n,  [honors  L. ;  honor,  Sp. ;  homieur^  Fr 
Esteem  or  regard  founded  on  worth  or  opinion  ;  dignity 
high  rank  ;  reputation  ;  fame ;  nobleness  of  mind  ;  mag 
nanimJty;  reverence;  due  veneration;  female  chastity, 
glory;  public  mark  of  respect;  privilege  of  rank;  a 
title :  —  the  style  of  a  judge  or  other  high  officer ;  in  £7*^- 
land,  distinctively  given  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls. —  Honor^  or  On  my  honor ,  is  a  form  of 
protestation  u:jed  by  the  English  lords  in  judicial  decisiona. 

HoN'pR,  (on'pr)  v,  a.    [Ao/icro,  L.]    \i.  honored  ;  pp.  how- 
oHiNG,  HONORED.]  To  treat  with  civility  and  respect;  to 
revere;  to  reverence;  to  dignify;  to  raise  to  greatness 
to  glorify  ;  to  accept  or  pay  when  presented,  as  a  draft, 
bill,  or  note. 

HdN'pR-A-BLE,  (i3n'9r-fi-bl)  a.  Deserving  or  implying  hon 
or;  having  honor;  illustrious;  noble;  great;  magnani 
mous  ;  generous.  —  In  England^,  it  is  used  as  a  style  of  no- 
bility, or  implying  noble  parentage.  — /n  the  United  Statea 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  such  as  sustain ,  or  have  8U»- 
tained,  high  public  ofiice. 

H6n'PR-a-bIjE-n£ss,  (Sn'^r-gi-bl-nSs)  n.  The  quality  of  be 
ing  honorable;  eminence;  generosity. 

HoN'QR-A-BLy,  (5n'9r-9-ble)  ad.  In  an  honorable  manner 
magnanimously ;  generously. 

Ht)N-Q~RA' Ri-bM*  n.  [LJ  A  salary ;  a  fee  paid  to  a  pro- 
fessor, a  physician,  &c.  Brande, 

H6N'pR-A-Ry,  (on'pr-^-re)  o.  [hanorarius,  L.]  Done  in 
honor;  made  in  honor;  conferring  honor. 

H6N'pR-^-Ry,*  (5n'9r-?-r?)  n.  A  fee;  present;  reward. 
Smith. 

HSn'pred,*  (on'prd)  p.  a.  Reverenced ;  dignified ;  held  in 
honor. 

H6n'9R-er,  (5n'9r-er)  n.  One  who  honors. 

Hon'pr-g/v'^ING,*  (Sn'pr-giv'jng)  a.  Bestowing  honor 
ShaJc. 

H6n-p-rIf'jc,*  (5n-9-ririk)  o.  Conferring  honor.  F^o.  Qu, 
Rev. 

H6N'pa-L£ss,  (6n'pr-les)  a.  Without  honor.  Warburton. 

Hood,  (hud)  n.  Used  in  composition,  as  a  sulfix,  signifies 
state,  quality,  character,  condition ;  as,  knighthood, 
childhood,  fatherhood.  Sometimes  it  is  written  after  the 
Dutch  form;  as,  maidenhead.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
collectively  ;  as,  brotlierkood,  a  confraternity. 

Hood,  (hud)  n.  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  woman's,  a 
monk's,  or  a  hawk's,  hood  ;  a  cowl ;  a  covering ;  an  or- 
namental fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 

Hood,  (hQd)  v.  a.  \i.  hooded  ;  pp.  hooding,  hooded.]  To 
dress  in  a  hood  ;  Co  blind  ;  to  cover. 

Hood'less,*  (hud'les)  a.  Having  no  hood.  Chaucer. 

Hood'man-Blind,  w.  A  play;  blindman's  bufl*.  Shak. 

Hood'-Sheaf,*  (hud'shef )  n.  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  othei 
sheaves.  Loudon. 

HooD'wiNK,  (hOd'wink)  v.  a.  [i.  hoodwinked  ;  pp.  hood- 
winking, hoodwinked.]  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes; 
to  cover ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon. 

Hoop,  n.  The  hard,  horny  substance  that  covers  or  termt 
nates  the  feet  of  many  quadrupeds. 

H66f,  v.  71.  To  walk  or  move  as  cattle. 

Hoof^-boOnd,  a.  Having  dry,  contracted  hoofs. 

H66fed,  (hoftj  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs.  Grew 

H66f'x.ess,*  a.  Having  no  hoof  Dr.  AUen. 

H66f'-s'haped,*  (h3f  shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  hoof.  Bootx 

poOK,  (hCik)  [hak,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  hak,  P.  J.  Sra. 
fVb.l  n.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold  ;  a  snare  ;  a 
trap ;  a  sickle  ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with  ;  the  part 
of  a  hinge  fixed  to  the  post;  something  that  catches,  a 
catch;  an  advantage. —  Off  the  hooks,  in  disorder.  —  Bg 
hook  or  by  crook,  in  one  way  or  other. 

IJHoOK,  (h(ik)  V.  a.  H,  hooked  ;pp.  hooking,  hooked.]  To 
catch  with  a  hook ;  to  entrap ;  to  insnare  ;  to  draw  as 
with  a  hook  ;  to  fasten  as  with  a  hook ;  to  draw  by  force 
or  artifice  ;  to  gore,  wound,  or  strike  with  a  horn. 

IJHooK.  (hUk)  V,  n.  To  bend ;  to  have  a  curvature. 

Hdd'KAHj*  n.  A  sort  of  tobacco-pipe  used  in  the  East. 
Jameson. 

tlHooKED,  (hfik'ed  or  hfikt)  a.  Bent ;  curvated. 

{{Hook'¥D-n£ss,  (hflk'^d-nSs)  tu  State  of  being  bent  like 
a  hook. 

||Hook':e:u,  (h&k'^r)  n.  He  or  that  which  hooks ;  a  sort  oi 
Dutch  vessel,  called  also  howker. 

yHooK'L^ND,*  (hflkM^nd)  71.  Land  ploughed  and  sowod 
every  year.  Crabb. 

||HooK'-N6§E,*  fhfik'nSz)?!.  An  aquiline  nose.  .Ssh. 

IJHoOK'-NO^ED,  (hfik'nozd)  a.  Having  the  nose  aquiline  cf 
curvated,  rising  in  the  middle.  Shak. 

llHooK'y,  (hak'9)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  hooks   Huloet 

IIHOOP,  (hQp  or  hdp)  [b3p,  5.  IV.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m. ;  h&p 
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p.  ^ft'l  «.  Any  thing  circular  by  which  something  else 
is  bound  or  may  be  bound,  as  a  barrel ;  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone formerly  used  to  extend  the  petticoats  in  female  at- 
tire:— (h8p)  a  shout j  whoop.  Bp.  Parker.  A  measure 
containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter  of  a  strike.  Orose^ 
'i'he  bird  called  hoopoo.  Rwij. 

JHOOP,  (hup  or h6p)  V.  a.  [L  hoopxd  j  pp.  Hoopipro,  hooped.I 
To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops;  to  encircle.  —  (h8p) 
To  drive  with  a  shout  j  to  whoop. 

H66p,  v.  n.  To  shout;  to  make  an  outcry.  See  Whoop. 

|HooP'?R,  n.  One  who  hoops:  — a  bird  j  a  name  of  the 
wild  swan. 

|HdbP'|NG-C6UGH'^(h8p'ing-kSf')7i.  A  convulsive  couph, 
so  called  from  its  noise  ;  pertussis.  See  WHoopiNc-CouaH. 

Hoo'poo,  or  Hoo'POE,  71.  ^upupa^  L.]  A  bird,  called  also 
the  ftoop^  of  the  class  of  pica.  Ray. 

Ho6t,u  71.  [Aw(,  Welsh.]  [i.  hooted  ;  pp.  hooting,  hoot- 
ed.] To  shout  in  contempt ;  to  cry  as  an  owl ;  to  shout. 

Hoot,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts.  Skak. 

Hoot,  n    A  shout  in  contempt;  clamor;  noise. 

IIOOT'JNQ,  71.  A  shout ;  a  clamor.  Cots-rave. 

Hoove,*  n.  A  disease  of  cattle,  by  which  the  stomach  or 
paunch  is  inflated.  P.  Cye. 

[15p,  V  71.  [i.  hopped;  pp.  hopping,  huffed.]  To  dance; 
to  skip  lightly  ;  to  leap  on  one  leg  ;  to  limp. 

Hop,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hops.  Mortimer. 

Hop,  71.  A  dance;  a  jump;  a  leap  ;  a  jump  on  one  leg. 

Hop,  11.  [Itopj  D.]  A  plant,  and  its  flower,  which  is  used  in 
brewing,  to  give  a  flavor  to  malt  liquors. 

HGp'bind,  n.  The  stem  of  the  hop.  Blackatone. 

Hope,  n.  Expectation  of  good  ;  desire  joined  with  belief; 
anticipation  ;  trust;  confidence;  that  which  gives  hope; 
the  object  of  hope,  [f  A  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of 
mountains,  .^insioorth.] 

Hope,  v.  n.  [u  hoped  ;  pp.  hoping,  hoped.]  To  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  good  ;  to  place  confldence  in  another. 

Hope,  v.  a.  To  expect  with  desire.  Ileb. 

Hope'fOLj  a.  Full  of  hope  ;  giving  hope  ;  promising  good  ; 
encouragmg. 

HdPE'FOii-LV,  ad.  In  a  hopeful  manner ;  with  hope. 

Hope'fOl-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  hopeful. 

Hope'l^ss,  a.  Being  without  hope;  despairing;  desper- 
site  ;  giving  no  hope  ;  promising  nothing  pleasing. 

HoPE'L^ss-LV,  ad.  In  a  hopeless  manner. 

Hope'less-wEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  hopeless.  More. 

Hop'? R,  71,  One  who  hopes.  Sw{ft. 

HOp'-GXr-deh,  (hSp'gir-dn)  n.  A  garden  for  hops. 

Hof'-GaoOnd,*  71.  Land  appropriated  to  hops  ;  hop-yard. 
MUler. 

H5p'ing-LY,  ad.  With  hope.  Hammond. 

Hop'ite,*?!.  (Miiu)  A  transparent,  light-colored  mineral. 
Dana. 

H6p'lite,*7i.  r&TrXfrqj.]  A  kind  of  Greek  soldier.  Brande. 

Hop'-OAST,  (hop'ost)  n.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

H6p'p?r,  71.  One  who  hops :  — the  box  frame  or  funnel  for 
supplying  corn  to  a  mill,  fuel  to  a  close  furnace,  &c.:  —  a 
basket  for  carrying  seed;  —  sometimes  written  hoppet. 
Orose, 

H5p'pers,7i.  ;)I.  [Commonly  called  Scotch  hoppers.]  A  kind 
of  play  in  which  the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 

H-lp'-PicK-ER,  71.  One  who  gathers  hops. 

H6p'pin(5,  71.  A  dance  ;  act  of  leaping. 

HQp'ple,  v.  a.  To  tie  the  feet  together.  Orose, 

IIOp'fo,'*'  71.  (China)  A  collector;  a  tribunal  that  has  in 
charge  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  government, 
derived  from  navigation  and  trade.  Ljiino-stedt. 

H6p'-P6le,  n.  The  pole  which  supports  the  hop. 

H6p'sc6tch,  71.  A  game.  See  Hoppers. 

H6p'-YXrd,  n.  Ground  in  which  hops  are  planted. 

Ho'R^L,  a.  Relating  to  an  hour;  horary. 

Ho'ral-ly,  ad.  By  the  hour;  hourly.  Cockeram. 

H6'rA-R¥,  [ho'rsi-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. :  hbr'51-re,  Sm.] 
a.  [horariusj  L.]  Relating  to  an  hour  ;  continuing  an  hour. 

Hor~de,  (herd)  n.  [Tartarian.]  A  migratory  nation,  or  body 
of  men,  like  the  Tartars  ;  a  clan  ;  a  migratory  crew. 

Hor  DE-INE,*7i.  Amodificationof  Starch,  containing  about 
65  per  cent,  of  barley  meal.  Protist. 

UQR-i>e' Q-L&M,*  71.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  on  the  eyelid  ; 

astye.  Brande. 
tHoRE,  or  HooRE,  n.  The  old  word  for  whore. 

|16re'h50nd,*  71.  A  plant  or  herb.  Farm.  Eticy.  See  Hoar- 

HOUND. 

ffp-Rl'zpN,  [hp-rl'zun,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.;  h^-rl'zyn 
orh5r'e-zun,  P.j  hor'e-z^n  orhj-ri'zpn,  fTA.]  n.  [bpi^uiv.] 
The  line  that  terminates  the  view,  when  the  eye  is  car- 
ried round  in  a  level  direction  ;  this  is  called  the  sensible 
horizon.  The  rational  horizon  is  an  imaginary  great  circle, 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the 
globe  or  sphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres. 

H5r-|-z0n't^,  a.  Near  the  horizon  ;  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  on  a  level;  at  right  angles  to  a  perpendicular. 

H6K-i-z9N-TiI.';-Tyi*  n.  The  state  of  being  horizontal. 
PhU.  Jour. 


H{3r-|-z6n'T^L-L7,  ad.  In  a  horizontal  iiannet'. 

Horn,  71.  The  hard,  pointed  substance  wiiich  grows  en  th« 
heads  of  some  quadrupeds;  an  antler;  .something  made 
of  horn  ;  something  pointed  or  like  a  horn:  —  a  brasi 
musical  wind  instrument,  of  a  spiral  form:  — a  feele 
of  an  insect :  —  an  hnaginary  antler  of  a  cuckold 

H5rn,  v.a.  To  bestow  boms  upon.  B.  Jonson. 

HoRN'BEAM,  71.  A  tree,  of  which  the  timber  is  very  touglk 
Horn'beast,*  n.  An  animal  that  has  horns.  S/iak. 
Horn'bIll,*  n.   A  bird  whose  bill  has  a  prtttuberance  ra- 

semblingahorn,  O-abb. 
HORN'BLENDE,*  71.  (Min.)   A  Simple  mineral,  of  a  darSl 
green  or  black  color,  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron,  and 
found  in  trap-rock.  Lyell. 
Horn'bl£kde-Sch1st,*  71.   {Min.)  A  slaty  variety  of 

liornblende.  Brande. 
HoRN-BLl:N'D|c,*a.  Relating  to  or  containing  hornblende. 

P.  Cvc.  _ 
Horn'blow-:?r,  n.  One  who  blows  a  horn. 
HoRN^BOOK,  (-bfik)  71.   The  first  book  of  chi  dren,  which 

used  to  be  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unsoiled 
HoRN'BDe,*  n.  A  kind  of  beetle.  Farm.  Encij. 
HoRN^ED,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  shaped  like,  a  horn. 
Hork'ed-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  honied,  Brande. 
HoRN'ED-Pop'py,*  71.    A  plant  and  handsome  flower 

Farm.  Ency. 
Hornier,  71.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn. 
Hor'jvet,  71.  A  large,  stinging  insect  of  the  wasp  kind. 
Uor'net-Fly,*  71.  A  large  sort  of  fly.  Hill 
Horn'foot,  C-f'iO  ''■•  Having  horny  feet  or  hoofs. 
Horn'i-fy,  v.  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon.  Beaam.  ^  Ft. 
HbRN'iN&,  71,  Appearance  of  the  moon  increasing,   Gfreg 

ory.  —  (Scotch  law)  An  execution  or  distress  on  goods  and 

chattels.  Jamieson, 
Horn'ish,  a.  Somewhat  resembling  horn ;  horny. 
HbR\'LESS,  a.  Having  no  horns. 
Hor.\'L?T,*7i.  a  little  horn.  Sir  W.Jones. 
Horn'-mAd,*  a.  Mad  from  matrimon}  ;  frantic.  Shak. 
Horn'-Mak-:?r,*»i.  a  maker  of  horns,  or  of  cuckolds.  Shah 
Horn'oj^'^l,  n.  A  kind  of  owl.  ^insworth. 
Horn'pipe,  n.  A  Welsh  wind  instrument ;  a  kina  of  pipe 

a  tune  ;  a_ characteristic  British  dance. 
Horn'-Shav-jng§,  71.  pU  The  scrapings  of  horn  .or  of 

hartshorn. 
H6rn'-SIl-ver,*  n.  (Min.)  A  white  or  brownish  mineral 

sectile  like  wax  or  horn ;  an  ore  of  silver.  Ure. 
Horh'-Spoon,  71.  A  spoon  made  of  horn.  B.  Jonson, 
Horn'stone,  71.  A  variety  of  flint,  called  also  chert, 
Horn'work,  (-wiirk)  it.  A  work,  in  fortification,  having 

angular  points  or  horns. 
HoRN'woRT,*  (-wiirt)  71.  A  genus  of  water  plants.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Hor'ny,  a.    Made  of  horn;  resembling  horn;  hard.— 

Horny  frog^  the  prominence  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse'i 

foot.  Loudon. 
Hp-R6G'RA-PHy,  71.    The  art  of  constructing  dials,  or 

drawing  hour  lines:  —  an  account  of  the  hours. 
H6r'0-i.6<^e,  [h6r'9-loj,  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;   hSr'^-loj, ./.  E. 

Ja. ;  ho'ro-Ioj,  S.]  n.  A  clock,  a  watch,  or  other  machine 

for  measuring  time.  Shak. 
H6r-p-l69^'j-c^l,*  a.    Relating  to  a  clock,  or  horology 

Blackstone, 
H6R-o-L6-<jtj-5a'R^-PHER,*  ».    A  clock  or  dial  maker 

Maunder. 
H6R-9-LO'(j^J-Q-GRXPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  di- 
alling. 
H6r-q-l.o-9^i-6g-'ra-phy,  n.  An  account  of  instrumentj 

that  tell  the  hours ;  also,  the  art  of  constructing  dials 

horography. 
Hp-ROL'p-f^y,  [h^-rCl'p-je,  PT.  P.  Ja. ;  ho'rp-lp-je,  S.  JC.t 

h5r'9-lflj-?,   Sm.]   71,    An  explanation  of  the  method  rt 

measuring  hours ;  the  art  of  constructing  time-pieces ;  a 

time-piece ;  a  clo4|k  ;  a  watch. 
Hq-rom'je-ter,*  71.    An  instrument  to  measure  hours 

Maunder. 
Ho-R6ivi'E-TRy,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  hours. 
Hp-ROP'TER,*  n.  (Optics)  A  right  line  drawn  through  the 

point  of  concourse,  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centre 

of  the  eye.  Crabb, 
I16r'p-scope,  71.  (Astrol.)  Observation  of  the  aspect  of 

the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  any  particu- 
lar moment. 
H6r'ps-co-pi:r,*  i  71.  One  versed  in  horoscopy.  Shafte»- 
Hp-Rds'cp-PlST,* !      bury. 
Hp-R6s'cp-PY,*  n.  Observation  of  the  planets  at  the  time 

of  birth  ;  horoscope.  Hobbes. 
HSr'r^nt,  a.  Pointed  outwards;  bristled  or  standing  on 

end  with  terror.  Milton,  [r.] 
Hor'ri-ble,  (hor're-bn  a.  Exciting  horror;  dreadful;  ter- 
rible ;  frightful ;  horrid ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  enormous. 
Hor'ri-ble-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  horrible.  Cranmer 
H6r'ri-blv,  ad.  In  a  horrible  manner. 
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B6r'rid,  a.  [horridus^  L.]  [fRugged;  rough. 
Frightful ;    hideous ;    dreadful }  shocking ; 


Dryden."] 
enormous 
offenBive  ;  unpleasing ;  horrihle.' 

n6R'RjD-LY,  ad.  In  a  horrid  manner.  Skak. 

nSR'RiD-Nfiss,  n.  Hideousneas;  enormity.  Hammond. 

I£pR-B/F'|c,  a.  [Aorri^cus,  L.]  Causing  horror ;  terrible. 

H6b'ri-fy,*  t).  a.  [i.  horrified;  pp.  horrifying,  hohhi- 
FiED.]  To  impress  with  dread  or  horror.  Ec.  Rev. 

HpR-RlP-j-LA'TiQN,*  71.  [korripilo,  L.]  The  standing  of 
the  hair  on  end  -,  a  shuddering  sensation.  JRrande. 

H<?R-Rls'p-NOt)s,  a.  [korrisonus,  L.]  Sounding  dreadfully. 
Bailey. 

HdR'RpR,  n.  [horroTj  L. ;  horreur,  Fr.]  The  passion  pro- 
duced by  terrible  and  hateful  objects;  terror  mixed  with 
detestation ;  dreadful  thoughts  or  sensations ;  gloom  j 
dreariness  ;  a  shuddering ;  dread. 

UoRS  DE  CoMBATf*  (har'd^-k^m-ifi.')  [Fr.]  Out  of  con- 
dition to  fight. 

riORSE,  n,  A  well-known  animal,  used  for  draught,  for 
burden,  and  for  riding  with  the  use  of  a  saddle :  —  caval- 
ry, or  soldiers  OH  horseback: — a  frame  or  machine  by 
which  something  is  supported,  as  garments,  the  paper  of 
a  printer,  &c. : — a  constellation.  —  (J^auU)  A  foot-rope- 
to  support  the  feet  of  seamen  while  leaning  over  a  yard 
or  boom  to  furl  the  sail.  —  To  take  Itorae^  to  set  out  to  ride, 
Addison.  —  It  is  used  in  composition,  often  to  denote  some- 
thing large  or  coarse. 

Horse,  V.  a.  [i.  horsed; 2^.  horsing,  horsed,]  To  mount 
upon  a  horse;  to  carry  on  the  back;  to  furnish  with  a 
horse  or  horses  ;  to  ride  any  thing ;  to  cover  a  mare. 

Horse,  v.  n.  To  get  on  horseback.  Shelton. 

IIorse'bXck,  n.  The  back  of  a  horse;  riding  posture; 
the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

HORSE'-BXR-RAcKS,*n.pr.  Barracks  for  cavalry.  Booth. 

Horse'bean,  n.  A  bean^  usually  given  to  horses. 

Horse'block,  n.  A  block  or  stage  used  in  mounting  a 
horse. 

Horse'boat,  n.    A  boat  moved  by  horses,  or  to  convey 


Horse'boI^,  n.  A  boy  who  takes  care  of  horses ;  a  groom. 
Horse'erXm-ble,   tu    a    species  of  brier ;    wild  rose. 

Qrose. 
Horse'break-er,  tu  a  tamer  of  horses. 
Horse'ch£st-nOt,  n.  A  handsome  flowering  tree  and  its 

nut. 
Horse'cloth,*  n.    An  ornamental  cloth  for  a  horse. 

Steele. 
HoRSE'couRS-^R,  n.  One  who  runs  or  deals  in  horses. 
Horse'crIb,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Jlinsworth. 
HoRSE-cu'cvM-BER,  n.  A  plant.  Mortimer. 
Horse'-deal-er,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  horses.  Booth. 
HoaSE'-DOC-TpR,*  n.  One  who  cures  horses.  BootJi. 
HoRSE'DR^NCH,  71,  Physic  for  a  horse.  S/tak. 
Horse'dDng,  tu  The  excrement  of  horses.  Peacham, 
Horse'£m-met,  tu  A  large  kind  of  emmet. 
Horse'face,  n,  A  large  and  indelicate  face. 
H5rse'f,A.ir,*  71.  A  place  where  horses  are  sold,  Jones. 
Horse'fl£sh,  71.  The  flesh  of  horses.  Bacon. 
Hobse'fly,  71.  a  fly  that  stings  horses. 
Hokse'foot,  (-fat)  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
HbRSE'GUARD§,  (-gardz)  7t.  pi.  A  body  of  cavalry  form- 
ing the  king  of  England's  life-guard. 
Horse'hAir,  71.  The  hair  of  horses.  Drydm. 
HoRSE'HEEL,  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
HoRSE'iioE,*  71.  Asort  of  hoe  or  harrow  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Loudon. 
HoRSE'j6cK-]?Y,*  71.   One  who  trains,  rides,  or  deals  in 

horses.  Booth. 
HORSE-JOCK'EY-SHIP,*    ti.    The    State  or  quality  of  a 

horsejockey.  Knox. 
Horse'keep-er,  n.  One  employed  to  take  care  of  horses. 
flloRSE'KNAVE,  (-nav)  71.  A  groom.  Qoioer. 
HoRSE'LXUGH,  (-I'if)  71,  A  loud,  rude  laugh. 
HoRSE^LEECH.  71.  A  leech  that  bites  horses:  —  a  farrier. 
IIORSE-LEECH'E-Ry,'*'  n.  The  art  of  curing  the  diseases 

of  borsea    Crahb. 
HoRSE'LlT-T?R,  71.  A  Carriage  hung  upon  poles  and  borne 

by  and  between  two  horses. 
HoRSE^LOAD,  71.  As  much  as  a  horse  can  carry. 
fllORSE'LVifl.  Relating  to  a  horse.  Chaucer. 
Horse'-MXck'jpr~?l,*  71.  A  species  of  fish;  the  scad. 

Booth. 
HoRSE'MAN,  n.;pl.  HORSEMEN.   One  skilled  in  riding; 

a  rider ;  a  man  on  horseback ;  a  mounted  man :  —  a  vari- 
ety of  pigeon, 
Horse'man-shIp,  7u  The  art  of  riding  or  of  managing  a 

horse. 
Horse'mar-t^n,  n.  A  kind  of  large  bee.  Ainsworth. 
IIorse'mXtch,  71.  A  bird.  Ainsworth, 
HoRSE'MCAT,  7^  Food  for  horses ;  provender.  Bacoru 
Horse'mI'll,  n.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse.  Barret. 
Horse'-MIl'lin-er,  n.  One  who  supplies  ribbons  or  other 

decorations  for  horses.  Pegge. 
Lorse'mInt,  71.  A  large,  coarse,  wild  mint. 


HdRSE'MOa-pLE,  (-si)  71.  A  large  muscle.  Bacon. 

Horse'nail,*  71.  A  nail  for  the  shoe  of  a  ht  rse.  CongretH 

Horse'pAth,*  n.  A  path  for  horses ;  a  towing  path.  BootX 

HORSE'PLAY,  n.  Coarse,  rough  play.'  Dryden. 

Horse'p6nd,  71.  A  pond  for  horses. 

HoRSE'-Pb*-ER,*  n.  (Mcch.)  The  power  or  strength  of  a 
horse  in  draught.  —  The  force  of  a  horse  diminishes  aa 
his  speed  increases.  Prof.  Leslie  gives  the  following  pro- 
portions.—  If,  when  his  velocity  is  at  3  mik's  an  hour, 
his  force  is  represented  at  100,  his  force,  at  3  nfiles  an 
hour,  will  be  81 ;  at  4  miles,  64;  at  5  miles,  49 ;  and  ;it 
6  miles,  36.  drier.  —  (Steam  Engine)  The  weiglit  which 
a  horse  is  capable  of  raising  to  a  given  height  in  a  gi\up 
time,  estimated  by  Watt  at  32^000  pounds  avoirdupois. 
lifted  to  the  height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  Brands 

Horse'race,  71.  A  match  of  horses  in  running. 

HoRSE'RA^-jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  matching  horses  in  run- 
ning.  Oarrick. 

Horse-rXd'ish,  n.  A  root  acrid  and  biting,  often  eaten 
as  a  condiment  and  an  ingredient  in  sauces. 

Horse'rake,*  n,  A  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse.  London, 

HoRSE'sHOE,  (-shu)  71.  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  foe* 
of  a  horse:  —  an  herb.  —  {Fort.)  A  worh  of  around  Oi 
oval  form. 

Horse'shSe,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  horseshoe;  as,  "i 
horseshoe  magnet,**  or  "  AwsAoe-crab."  Loudon. 

Horse'sm5e-h£ad,  n.  A  disease  in  infants,  in  which  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open  ;  the  opposite  to  head- 
mould-shot. 

HoRSE'sTEAL-ER,  Tu  A  thief  who  steals  horses.  Shak. 

HoRSE'sTisAL-iNa,*7i.The  crime  of  stealing  horses.  jBoott, 

H6rse'-stIng-er,  71,  The  dragon-fly.  Todd. 

Horse'tail,  (-tal)  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  scouring  rush. 

HORSE'-THIEF,*  n.  One  who  steals  horses.  Booth. 

Horse't6_NGUE,  (-tung)  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

HoRSE'WAY,  n.  A  broad  way  by  which  horses  may  travei 

Horse'whIp,  n.  A  whip  to  strike  a  horse  with. 

Horse'WHIp,  1).  a.  [i,  horsewhipped  ;jjp.  horsewhtppiho 
HORSEWHIPPED.]  To  Strike  or  lash  with  a  horsewhip. 

Horse 'wo  M-^N,*  (-wQm-^n)  n.  A  woman  who  rides  on  » 
horse.  Qevt.  Mag. 

fHoR'sy,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  horse-  Spenser. 

HpR-TA'TipN,  n.  [hortaHo,  L.]^ Exhortation. 

Hor'ta-tIve,  7u  fftortor,  L.]  Exhortation  ;  incitement, 

HoR'TJi-TtVE,  a.  Encouraging;  hortatory.  BuXlokar. 

Hor'ta-tq-rV,  a.  Implying  exhortation ;  persuasive;  en- 
couraging ;  animating ;  advising. 

fHpR-TEN'slAL,  a.  [hortensis^  L.]  Fit  for  a  garden.  Evelyn. 

|HpR-Tlc'v-LlST,*  71.  A  horticulturist.  Dodsley. 

|[Hor-ti-cCi.t'v-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  horticulture. 

||Hor-tJ-cDlt'vre',  (h(Sr-te-kult'yur)  n.  [hortus  and  cidtu- 
raj  L.]  The  culture  or  cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens  and 
orchards ;  gardening. 

IJHor-ti-cOlt'v-rIst,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  horticult- 
ure;  a  gardener. 

HoRT'v-LAN,  f  hbrt'yu-l^n)  fl.  Belon ging  to  a  garden.  Evelyn 

HoR'Ti/s  'Slc'cijs^  n.  [L.]  A  collection  of  specimens  of 
plants,  dried  and  preserved  in  books  or  papers.  Johnson 

IHort'yXrd,  71.  A  garden  of  fruit-trees.  Sandys. 

Ho-^Xn'na,  71.  [_Heb.]  pi.  H9-§XN'PfA§.  An  exclamation. 
literally  signifying  ^ve  nowi  an  exclamation  of  praise  tu 
God. 

Ho^E,  (hCz)7i. ,'  pi.  HO§E,  (formerly  ho^en.)  Formerly  usei 
for  breeches,  or  the  whole  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress  j  now 
only  for  stockings  :  —  a  flexible  tube  for  conveying  water 

Ho'^I^R,  (hS'zber)  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  stockings. 

Ho'9iER-y,*(h5'"zher-e)7i.  The  trade  of  a  hosier;  the  man 
ufacture  of  stockings ;  stockings  in  general.  Pdkington. 

H6s'P]CE,*  71,  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  hospital  for  monks.  Suuth.*p. 

H6s'pi-ta-ele,  (hos'pe-tgi-bl)  a.  [hospitalis,  L.]  Giving  en- 
tertainment to  strangers  ;  attentive  or  kind  to  strangers 

Hds'Pl-TA-BLE  n£ss,  71.  Kindness  to  strangers. 

H6s'pj-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  hospitable  manner;  with  kind- 
ness to  strangers.  Prior. 

|H6s'PI-TA(?E,  71.  [hospitium^  L.]  Hospitality.  Spenser. 

H6s'Pf-TAL,  [hSs'p?-t^l,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  Kenrick;  5s'p?-tJll, 
IV  E  F.  K.  R.  s  SLws'pe-t^U  S.  J.]  n.  [hospttalis,  L.j  A 
building  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  sick,  th« 
wounded,  lunatics,  or  other  unfortunate  persons. 

tH5s'P}-TAL,  a.  Kind  to  strangers  ;  hospitable.  Howell. 

Hos-Pj-TXL'i-xy,  71.  duality  of  being  hospitable ;  the  pra« 
tice  of  entertaining  strangers ;  attention  or  kindness  to 
strangers. 

H6s'pi-TAL-LER,  n.  [hospitalier,  Fr.]  One  of  a  religious 
community  whose  office  it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  &e. 
Cltaucer.  A  knight  of  a  religious  order ;  usually  spoken 
of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Fuller. 

tH6s'Pj-TATE,  V.  n.  [hospiiOTj  L.]  To  reside  as  a  guesL 
Qreio. 

H6s'p;-TATE,  V.  a.  To  entertain  as  a  host    Cockeram. 

HQS-pP'Tf-uMf*  (hps-plsh'^-um)  n.  [L.]  \^Law)  An  inn  o 
court.  —  A  monastery  ;  an  inn  for  entertaining  travellers. 
Hamilton. 

HUts'PQ-DJiRf*  71.  The  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Moldavn 
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or  Waltachia,  appointed  by  the  Porte  or  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  since  1829,  for  life.  Brande. 

HOST,  n.  [hoste,  old  Fr.;  hospes,  L.]  One  who  gives  entertain- 
ment to  another ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn.  —  [hostisj  L.] 
An  army  ;  a  great  number.  —  [Aostia,  L.]  The  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  the  consecrated 
wafer. 
Host,  v.  n.  To  take  up  entertainment.  Shak.  To  encoun- 
ter in  battle.  Milton.  To  muster. 

fHosT,  V.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to  another.  Spenser. 

B6sT'A(J^E,  n.  IkostaffBj  old  Fr.]  One  given  in  pledge  as 
security  for  the  performance  of  certain  conditions. 
H5s-t£l',  (ho-tel')  n.  [old  Fr.]  Now  written  Iiotd.   See 
Hotel, 

H6s'tel-?r,  (hSs'sl-^r)  n.  See  Hostlbh. 

Hos'tel-ry,  (ho'tel-re  or  hos'tel-re)  iu  [kostelj  hostelerie. 
old  Ft.]  An  inn;  a  hotel.  Chanel.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 
See  HoaxLERT. 

HosT'^s^,  n.  [hostessej  old  Fr.]  A  female  host ;  a  landlady  j 
a  woman  who  keeps  a  house  of  public  entertainment. 

HosT'ESS-siilP,  71.  The  character  or  state  of  a  hostess.  Shak. 

tH6s'Ti:E,  (hos'te)  71.  [Fr. ;  hostia,  L.]  The  consecrated 
wafer  ;  host.  Burnet. 

JH6s't!le,  [h5s'til,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  hSs'til,  Ja.] 
a.  [kostiliSf  L.]  Adverse  ;  inimical ;  repugnant  j  opposite } 
suitable  to  an  enemy. 

JHGs'tIle-ly,  ad.  In  a  hostile  manner. 
[ps-TtL'i-Ty,  n.  [hostilite f  Fr.\  The  practice  of  war ;  the 
practice  of  an   open  enemy j  open  war;  opposition  in 

'     war;  enmity  ;  animosity. 

H6s'Tj-LiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  an  enemy.  Sejoard.  [r.] 

tHosT'jNG,  n.  An  assemblage  of  armed  men ;  a  muster. 
Spejiser. 

H5s'tl]e:r,  (Ssa?r)  [Sa'ler,  S.  TV.  J.  E.  F,  Sm. ;  Sst'ler,  P. 
Ja.  K.  R. ;  hSs'ler,  Wb.]  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
horses  at  an  inn  or  stable. 

Hos'TLE-RY,  (ho'tl-re  or  hos'tl-r^)  n.  An  inn.  [Used  in 
Cornwall,  England.]' 

HosT'iii^ss,  a.  [flnhospitable.  i^eTi^er.]  — Without  a  host. 

Hos'TBy,  n.  [hostierie,  Fr.]  A  lodging-house.  Howell.  A 
place  where  the  horses  of  guests  are  kept.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Hot,  a.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heat ;  hav- 
ing heat;  contrary  to  cold;  fiery  j  burning;  lustful;  vi- 
olent; furious;  ardent;  vehement;  eager;  pungent; 
acrid. 

fH5T,  fHoTE,  fHo'TJEN,  pret.  of  the  old  verb  higkt.  Named. 
Spejiser.  Was  named  or  called.  Oower. 

H6t'b£d,  71.  A  bed  of  earth  made  of  horse-dung,  tanner's 
bark,  or  leaves,  and  earth,  and  covered  with  glass,  for 
rearing  early  plants. 

Hot'brained,  (hSt'brand)  a.  Violent ;  vehement ;  furious. 

H6tch'p6t,       j  n.  [kocliepotj  old  Fr.]    {Law)  A  mixture 

HdTCH'pdTCH, }  or  mingling  of  lands  of  several  ten- 
ures, for  the  equal  division  of  them.  LittleUm.  —  A 
mingled  hash  ;  a  mixture.  Camden,  —  A  commixture ;  a 
hodge-podge.    See  HoDaE-PoooE. 

H6t'-coc-kle9,  (hSt'kSk-klz)  n.  pU  [hautes  coguilles,  Fr.] 
A  play  in  which  one  covers  bis  eyes,  and  guesses  who 
strikes  him. 

Ho-t£l',  71.  [Fr.]  A  superior  lodging-house  with  the  ac- 
commodations of  an  inn  ;  a  genteel  inn  ;  a  public  house; 
an  inn. 

BbTBL  Z>7£:rr,*(o-tgI'deu')  [Fr.]  A  hospital.  Cye. 

H^t'-FlOe,*  7t.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves  or  steam- 
pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed  calicoes  are  dried 
hard.    Vre. 

HGt'hSad-^d,  (h5t'hed-ed)  o.  Vehement;  violent;  pas- 
sionate, .^rbuthnot 

Hot'hoOse,  71.  A  house  or  enclosure  kept  warm  for  rear- 
ing tender  plants  and  ripening  fruits.  [fA  bathing-house. 
Shak.   A  brothel.  B.  Jonson.] 

HGt'-lIv-ered,*  (-erd)  a.  Of  irascible  temper.  Milton, 

HSt'lVj  ad  In  a  hot'manner;  with  heat. 

HSt'-moOthed,  (hSt'mautfid)  a.  Headstrong;  unruly. 

HOt'ness,  71.  State  of  being  hot  j  violence. 

H6t'pr£ss,*  t».  a.  [i.  hotpbessed  ;  pp.  hotpbessing,  hot- 
PHE88ED.]  To  press  paper,  &c.  between  hot  plates.  Francis. 

H6t'pr£ss-ing,*  n.  The  art  of  pressing  between  hot  met- 
al plates.  Booth. 

HdT'sPiJR,  n.  A  man  violent,  passionate,  and  precipitate : 
—  a  kind  of  pea,  of  speedy  growth. 

H6T'SPiJR,  a.  Violent;  impetuous.  Spenser,  [r.] 

HSt'spurred,  (hSt'spurd)  a.  Vehement;  rash.  Peacham. 

Hot'ten-tot,  (hot'tn-t6t)  n.  A  savage  native  of  the  south 
of  Africa.  Addison. 

n6T'TEH-T6T-CHER'RY,  7U  A  plant.  Chambers. 

Hot'wAll,*  71.  (HorU)  A  wall  for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees, 
which  is  heateu  in  severe  weather.  Brande. 

UoifDAH*  n.  A  seat  to  fix  on  an  elephant's  or  a  camel's 
back,  to  accommodate  riders.  Mackintosh. 

IHoiicm,  (h5k)  ThSk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm. ;  hSf,  E.  Ja. ;  hSk 
or  h5f,  F.]  n.  The  joint  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  beast.  [fAn 
adze;  a  hoe.  StUlin^eet.]  [the  ham. 

|Hou6H,  i,h5k)  V.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting 


IIHouoh'^R,*  (hSk'^r)  n.  One  who  houghs  or  hamstrtnp 

Swift. 

HbO'LifT,  71.  See  Howlet. 

fHoULT,  (holt)  71.  A  small  wood.  Fairfax. 

HoOnd  71.  A  species  of  dog  used  In  the  chase. 

HoOnd.  v.  a.  To  set  on  the  chase ;  to  hunt.  Bp.  BramhaU. 

HoOwd'fIiSH,  n.  A  kind  of  shark.  Ain-sworth. 

HoOnd^'tCngue,  (hoiindz'tung)  71.  A  plant  of  several  v^ 
rieties. 

HoOnd'tree,  71.  A  kind  of  tree.  Ainsworth. 

HSup,  (h3p)  71.  The  hoopoo. 

Ho  Or,  (oar)  ti.  [//ewre,  Fr. ;  Aora,  L.]  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  natural  day ;  the  space  of  sixty  minutes ;  a  par 
ticular  time ;  the  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

HoOr'-GlXss,  (ii&r'gl^s)  tl.  A  glass  filled  with  sand  for 
measuring  time  or  hours. 

HoOr'-HXnd,  (bQr'hand)  71.  That  part  of  a  clock  r<r  watch 
which  points  out  the  hour. 

Hi>&Rif,  [hdfir'e,  Ja.  Sm.  ,•  h8'r?  or  hSQ're,  JT.]  n.  pL  HOt'R- 
lEs.  Among  Mahometans,  a  beautiful  virgin  or  nympk 
of  paradise. 

HoOr'-LIne,*  (BfirMin)  n.  A  line  that  marks  the  hour 
Ash. 

HbCR'r.y,  (Uflr'le)  a.  Happening  every  hour  ;  frequent. 

HoOr'lv,  ^Bur'le)  ad.  Every  hour;  frequently. 

HoCr'-Plate,  (ear'plat)  n.  The  dial-plate  on  which  th« 
hours  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  inscribed. 

HdO^'A.(j(E,  n,  (Law)  A  fee  paid  for  keeping  goods  in  » 
house. 

tHoO^'Al,,  a.  Domestic.  Cotgrave. 

HotJsE,  (htjfls)  n.  f  pi.  Ho09':^§.  A  sheltered  place  of  hu- 
man abode  ;  a  sheltered  place  ;  an  abode  ;  a  habitation  ;  a 
dwelling;  a  domicile:  — a  hotel :  —  the  place  of  a  religious 
or  academical  institution;  college:  —  manner  of  living 
the  table  :  —  astrological  station  of  a  planet :  —  a  family  o. 
ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred  ;  lineage ;  race ;  a 
household  :  —  a  legislative  body.  —  House  of  correction^  ft 
house  for  confining  and  punishing  disorderly  persons. 

HoO§E,  7).  a.  [t.  HOUSED  ;  pp.  H0U8r^G,  HOUSED.]  To  har- 
bor ;  to  admit  to  residence;  to  shelter;  to  keep  under  a 
roof;  to  drive  to  shelter. 

HoO^E,  (hij^z)  V.  n.  To  take  shelter;  to  keep  abode  ;  to  re- 
side ;  to  have  an  astrological  station. 

HoOse'boat,  n.  A  boat  with  a  covering  in  it,  like  a  room 

HoOse'bote,  n.  (Law)  An  allowance  of  timber  or  woi.>J 
for  the  repair  of  a  house  and  the  supply  of  fuel. 

HoOsE'BBEAK-?R,  n.  (Law)  A  robber  or  thief  who  forci- 
bly enters  a  house,  especially  by  daylight. 

HoOse'break-ing,  71.  The  crime  uf  forcibly  entering  t 
house,  especially  by  daylight.  See  Bvkglary. 

HotJsE'-CRlCK-?T,*  71.  A  cricket  which  infests  houses 
Crabb. 

Ho0se'-d6g,  71.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  a  house.  Addison. 

HoGse'hold,  71.  A  family  living  together  ;  family  life 

HoOsE'HOLD,*ffl.  Domestic;  belonging  to  the  house.  Jlffl- 
ton. 

HoOse'hold-BrjSad,  n.  Bread  made  in  the  family. 

HoOse'hold-er,  7i.  The  occupier  of  a  house;  the  mastcf 
of  a  family. 

HoOse'hold-StOff,  71.  The  furniture  of  a  house. 

HoCsE'KEEP-ER,  71.  Householder.  Locke.  One  who  keeps 
a  house  ;  one  who  lives  much  at  home  :  — a  woman  of 
female  servant  who  has  the  chief  care  of  a  family. 

HoOse'keisp-ing,  71.  The  management  of  a  household 

HbOsE'KEEP-fNG,  a.  Domestic  ;  useful  to  a  family. 

■fHoO'§EL,  71.  The  holy  eucharist.  Chaucer. 

f  HoO'^l^L,  V.  a.  To  give  or  receive  the  eucharist.  Chaueer 

HoOse'-lXmb,  (-lam)  n.  A  lamb  fed  in  the  house 

HoOse'leek,  n.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties,  vpry  t«n» 
cious  of  life  ;  sempermvunu 

HoOse'l^ss,  a.  Wanting  a  house  or  abode. 

tHoOsE'LjNGr,*  a.  Sacramental.  Spenser.     See  Hou*li^«. 

HoOse'maid,  71.  A  female  menial  servant. 

HoOse'-paint-er,*  71.  One  who  paints  houses.  Ask. 

HoOsE'-PT<j^-EON,  (-pid-jjn)  n.  A  tame  pigeon. 

HoOSE'RAl^-i^iR,  n.  One  who  raises  a  house. 

HbOsE'-RfeNT,*  71.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  house.  fc»* 
rell. 

HoOse'roSm,  71,  Space  or  room  in  a  house. 

HoOsE'-RtTLE,*  7i.  Domestic  rule  or  authority.  MUton. 

HoOse'-ser-vant,*  71.  A  domestic  servant,  Baswdl. 

HbOsE'-SNAiL,'?!.  A  kind  of  snail. 

HoOse'-spXr-row,*  n.  A  species  of  sparrow.  GoldsmttX 

HoOsE'-SPl-D?R,*  71.  Aspiderthat  infests  houses.  mU 

HbCsE'-STEW-ARD,*  n.  A  domestic  employed  in  the  car* 
and  management  of  a  family.  Johnson. 

HoOsE'-SWAL-Low,*  (-sw61-l6)  n.  A  species  of  swallow 
Pennant. 

HoOse'-tGp,*  71.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  house.  Milton, 

HoOse'-wArm-jng,  71.  Act  of  warming  a  house;  a  feast 
or  merry-making  upon  going  into  a  new  house 

IIHouse'wife,  (huz'wif  or  hbus'wif)  [huz'wif,  S.  W.  V 
K.  Sm. ;  huz'zif,  P.  J.  E.  Ja. ;  hbus'wif,  fr&."_  n.  TlM 
mistress  of  a  family ;  a  female  economist ;  one  skilled  ut 
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lemale  business : — a  little  case  or  bag,  for  pins,  needlea, 
9cis:iorSj  thread,  &c.    See  Huswife. 

I|House'wife-lv,  a.  Relating  to  domestic  economy ;  eco- 
nomical  j  thrifty. 

[IHousE'wiFE-Ly,  ad.  Like  a  housewife. 
'  {(HOUSE'WIFE-Rf,  n.  Domestic  or  female  business  or  econ- 
omy; management  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  family. 

HoOse'wrXoht,  (-fit)  n.  A  builder  J  an  architect. 

UbOs'jNO,  n.  A  covering  j  a  horae-cloth  or  a  aaddle-cloth. 
[fHouses  collectively.  Qraunt.}  —  (-SrcA.)  The  space  talten 
out  of  one  solid  to  admit  the  insertion  of  another. 

fH<>Os'LiNG,  a.  Sacramental,  alluding  to  the  marriages  of 
antiquity  ;  as,  the  housliiig  fire.  Speiiser. 

tHoOss,  n.  A  saddle-cloth ;  housing.  Dryden. 

HoOs-to'nj-^,*  n.  (But)  A  genua  of  plants ;  a  flower. 
Crabb. 

Hove,*  n.  A  disease  of  sheep  ;  wind  colic.  Loudon. 

Hove,  i.  from  Heave.  See  Heate. 

tHovE,  V.  n.  To  hover  about ;  to  halt ;  to  loiter.  Oower. 

ri6v'?L,  71.  A  slied  or  place  for  ploughs,  carta,  &lc.  ;  a  shel- 
ter:  a  mean  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 

idv'^L,  V.  a.  To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  Shak. 

tHo'VEW,  (-vn)p.  from  Heave.  Tui,ser.  See  Heave. 

j|H6v'?B,  [huv'fr,  fV.  J.  F.  Sm.  Kmrick,  Elphijiston;  hov'- 
er,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  R."]  v.  n.  [/tomo,  Welsh,  to  hang  ooer.'] 
[i.  hovered;  pp.  HovEniNG,  HovEnED.]  To  hang  flut- 
tering in  the  air  overhead  ;  to  wander  about  one  place. 

KlHdv'JBR,  n.  A  protection  ;  a  shelter  by  hanging  over.  Car- 
rew. 

!H6v'?r-er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  hovers.  CJiapman, 
Hdv'ER-GnbtJwD,  n.  Light  ground.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Ib^,  ad.  In  what  manner;  to  what  degree ;  for  what  rea- 
son ;  by  what  means  ;  in  what  state.  —  tt  is  used  inter- 

jectionally,  interrogatively,  and  argumentatively. 
fH6'vl'''BE,  ad.  Same  as  ftoiofteit.  Spenser. 
JHoW-BE'jT,  arf.  [kow  be  it.]  Nevertheless;  yet.  Hooker. 
Ho^'oy,  n.  A  midwife.  Orose.  [North  of  England.] 
HotJ^'d'-ye,  (hbu'de-ye)  [contracted  from  ifow  tio  7/e  ?]  In 

what  state  is  your  health.^  Pope.  [Colloquial.]    " 
Hoifl^'EL,*  n.  A  cooper's  tool  for  smoothing  the  inside  of  a 

cask.  Proctor. 
H6iJv'-£v'?R,  ad.   In  whatever  manner  or  degree;  at  all 

events ;  at  least ,  nevertheless  ;  yet. 
How'jTZ,  71.  Same  as  howitzer.  See  Howitzer. 
Ho^'jT-ZER,  [hcsa'it-zer,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  ho'wjt-zer,  Jre.]  n. 

A  species  of  mortar,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  of  iron  or 

brass. 
Hiiw'KER,  m.  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  from  fifty  to 

two  hundred  tons.  Chambers. 
HbiX^L,  (hbul)  V.  n.  \huglen.,  D. ;  vlulo^  L.]  [i.  howled  \pp. 

HOWLING,  HOWLED.]    To  cry,  as  a  wolf  or  dog;  to  utter 

cries  in  distress ;  to  make  a  loud  cry. 
Hoi^L,  n.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  a  mournful  cry. 
Hb'vif'LET,  n.  [hvlottey  Fr.]  A  bird  of  the  owl  kind. 
HovtfL'iNfi,  n.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  loud  noiae. 
Howii'JNG,*  p.  a.  Crying  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  vociferating. 
[Ho^'so,    ad.     [abbreviation  of  howsoever.]     Although. 

Daniel. 
Hb^X^-sp-Ev'jEiR,  ad.  In  what  manner  soever;  although; 

however.  Shdk.  See  However. 
fHoi^vE,  n.  The  old  word  for  a  hood. 
[Hox,  V.  a.  To  hough  ;  to  hamstring.  Shak. 
Ho  5?,  71.   [Aeii,  Fr.]    A  small  vessel,  having  generally  one 

mast. 
H61?,  (hBT)    interj.  f/iwe,    Fr,]    An    exclamation    or  call; 

stop!  halt! 
HOb,*  n.  A  nave  of  a  wheel ;  a  mark  to  be  thrown  at ;  the 

hilt  of  a  weapon. — "  Up  to  the  Aii6,"  as  far  as  possible,  or 

to  the  utmost.  Forby, 
HDb'bOb,  71.    A  shout;  a  tumult;  a  riot;  confusion.  Ld. 

Clarendon.  [Vulgar.] 
HDb-bvb-boo',  n.  A  cry  or  howling,  as  at  an  Irish  funer- 
al   Hudibras. 
HDCK,  V.  n.  [hucker,  or  hoecker,  Teut.]  To  haggle  ;  to  deal 

as  a  huckster.  Hales.  [R.] 
HOck'^-bXck,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  having  the 

weft  alternately  crossed,  to  produce  an  uneven  surface. 
fHOc'KLE,  (-kl)  n.  The  hip.  Hudibras. 
HDc'kle-bXciled,  (-h&kt)  a.  Crooked-backed. 
HOc'kle-b^r-rVj'^  7i<  a  small  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  small, 

globular,  black,  sweet  fruit,  common  in  many  parts  of 

the  United  States.  —  It  resembles  the  wliortleberry  of  Eng- 
land. Bigelow. 
tHOc'KLE-BONE,  n.  The  hip-bone.  Oamm.  Chirton, 
HOcK'stjer,  n.  [/iwc&er,  Aoecfter,  Teut.]  A  retailer;  a  ped- 

ler ;  a  trickster. 
HDcK'sTi^R,  V.  71.  To  deal  in  petty  bargains.  SwifL 
fHOcK'sTEB,  V.  a.  To  expose  to  sale:  to  sell.  Milton. 
H0cK'sT?R-^9^E,  71.  The  business  of  a  huckster.  Miltoru 
HOck'st^r-?r,  7u  Same  as  huclcster    Swift. 
H&CK'ster-£ss,  71.  A  female  huck8;er.  Sherwood, 
HDD,  7^  The  husk  or  shell  of  a  nut.  —  v.  a.  To  take  off  the 

husk  or  shell.  Orose, 
HtiD't>Ln,(hM'dl)v.a.  [hudehiyGer.]  [i,  huddled;  pp.  hud- 


DLiNu,  huddled.]  To  moble ;  to  put  on  In  a  hurry ,  to 
cover  up  in  haste ;  to  perform  in  a  hurry ;  to  throw  to- 
gether in  confusion. 

Hud'sle,  17. 71.  To  come  or  press  together  in  confusion. 

HDd'dle,  71.  Crowd  ;  tumult;  confusion. 

HOd'dl:^r,  n.  [hudUr^  Ger.]  One  who  huddles ;  a  bungler 
Cotgrave. 

IIu-dj-brXs'tjc,*  a.  Being  in  the  style  of  Hudibras ;  do^ 
gerei.  Mmmder, 

HuD'spN-iTE,*  n.  (jMin.)  A  dark-colored  mineral.  Beck. 

Hue,  (hu)  n.  Color;  dye;  tint:  —  a  clamor 3  a  shouting, 
joined  with  cry.  See  Hue-and-Crt. 

Hue-^nd-Cry,'''  n.  {Law)  The  common  process  of  pursu- 
ing a  felon  ;  loud  clamor,  Brande. 

HUED,  (hu'^d  or  hud)  a.  Colored.  Chaucer. 

HOe'less,*  a.  Having  no  hue  ;  colorless.  Butler 

tHu':?R,  71.  One  who  calls  out  to  others.  Carew. 

HDff,  71.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance: — a  bullr 
South. 

HGff,  v.  a.  [i.  huffed  ;  pp.  huffing,  huffed.]  To  swell 
to  puff;  to  hector ;  to  treat  with  insolence.  [Vulgar.] 

HDff,  V,  71.  To  bluster ;  to  storm ;  to  bounce  j  to  boast. 

HDff,*  a.  Angry ;  huffish.  Gfray. 

HDf'f^r,  71.  A  blusterer;  a  bully,  Hudibras. 

HDF'F{-!>r£ss,  n.  Arrogance ;  petulancQ ;  resentment 
Todd. 

HOf'fish,  a.  Arrogant;  insolent;  hectoring.  [Low.] 

HDf'fJsh-lv,  ad.  With  arrogant  petulance. 

HOf'fish-n£ss,  7u  Petulance  ;  arrogance. 

HDf'fV,*  a.  Petulant;  blustering;  angry;  being  in  ill 
humor.  Palmer.  [Colloquial.] 

Ht)&,  V.  a.  [t,  HUGGED  ;  pp,  hugging,  hugged.]  To  presi 
close  in  an  embrace ;  to  fondle ;  to  treat  with  tenderness  -. 
to  hold  fast ;  to  embrace  ;  to  clasp ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  gripe; 
— to  congratulate  ;  used  reciprocally,  and  followed  by 
one's  self,  or  himself,  &c. 

HOg,  71.  Close  embrace ;  a  gripe  in  wrestling. 

Hu<?E,  a.  Vast;  immense;  very  great;  enormous,  great, 
even  to  deformity  or  terribleness. 

Hu<?E'Ly,  od.  Immensely;  enormously;  greatly. 

HuaE'NESS,  7u  Enormous  bulk;  vast  size  or  extent. 

HuM^E-oOs,  a.  Vast ;  enormous.  [A  low  word.  R.] 

HOg'j&er,*  71.  One  who  hugs  or  embraces.  Otway. 

HDG'j&lBR-MfiCHj&iER,  71.  Secrecy ;  by-place.  Spenser.  [Low  , 

HDg'j&er-mD&-;&jer,*  a.  Clandestine;  poor;  mean;  con 
fused.  Holloway. 

Ht;G'Gi:.E,*u.  a."Tohug.  Holland. 

Hu'gu:e-n6t,  (hu'ge-not)  71.  One  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  France  ;  a  French  Calvinist.  Dryden. 

Hu'gu^-N9T-I§m,  (ha'ge-n9t-izm)  n.  The  profession  o* 
principles  of  a  Huguenot.  Sherwood. 

HtJ'OY,  a.  Vast ;  great ;  huge.  Dryden.  [B,] 

tHurSH?R,  (hwe'sher)  71,  \hvAssier,  Fr.J  An  attendant ;  1 
door-keeper.  — Now  written  usher.  B.  Joiison. 

tHuKE,  7u  [huque,  old  Fr.]  A  cloak  ;  a  mantle.  Bacon, 

fHOiiCH,  71.  A  bunch;  a  bump;  a  hunch.  Cotgrave. 

JHDlch'bXcked,  (-b'slkt)  a.  Crookbacked.  Cotgrave, 

fHDLCH'ED,  a.  Swollen;  puffed  up.  Cotgrave. 

JHtiLCH'y,  a.  Much  swelling;  gibbous.  Sherwood. 

H&lfs'ton*  n.  [Ger.]  (Mas.)  The  secondary  or  superioi 
note  in  a  shake.  Brande, 

HtJLK,  71.  A  ship ;  the  body  of  a  ship.  Shak.  —  At  present, 
the  body  of  a  ship,  or  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as  unfit  foi 
service. 

HDI.K,  V.  a.  To  exenterate ;  as,  to  hulk  a  hare,  .^ijisworth. 

HDlk'v,  a.  Large  or  unwieldy.  [Colloquial  and  local.] 

HOll,  71,  [huUen,  Ger.]  A  husk  or  integument;  outer 
covering. —  (J^auL)  The  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  the 
masts,  rigging,  &c. ;  the  hulk. —  To  lie  a  hvll^  to  lie  as  a 
hull  only,  when  sails  are  useless,  or  would  be  dangerous. 

HtJLL,  V.  a.  [i.  HULLED  ;  jTp.  hulling,  hulled.]  To  peel 
off  the  hull  or  husk  of  any  seed  ;  to  fire  into^  so  as  to 
pierce  ftie  hull  of  a  ship. 

Hull,  v.  n.  (JVaut.)  To  float ;  to  drive,  without  sails  or 
rudder. 

HDl'ly,  a.  Having  hulls  or  husks ;  husky. 

HDl'VEr,  lu  The  hoUy ;  a  tree.  Tusser. 

HOm,  v.  71.  [Iwmmelen^  D.]  \i.  hummed;  pp.  HUHHiiro, 
HUMMED.]  To  make  the  noise  of  bees ;  to  make  an  in 
articulate  and  buzzing  sound  ;  to  pause  in  speaking ;  to 
slug  low;  to  buzz;  to  make  a  low,  dull  noise;  Co  mur- 
mur. 

HDm,  v.  a,  [fTo  applaud.  MilUnu]  To  sing  low ;  to  utter  in- 
distinctly. Pope.  To  impose  upon. 

HOm,  n.  The  noise  of  bees,  or  insects ;  a  low,  confused, 
or  dull  noise;  a  buzzing  noise;  a  pause:  —  a  jest;  li 
hoax ;  an  imposition,  [f  An  expression  of  applause. 
Spectator.  —  f  A  strong  liquor.  B.  Jotwotu] 

HQm,  interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and  suspense.  Shak. 

Hu'man,  [hu'matn,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  yu'm^n,  /'.] 
a.  [huinanus,  L.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  belong- 
ing to  man  or  mankind ;  not  divine  ;  manly. 

fHO'MA.N-ATE,  a.  Invested  with  humanity.  Jibp.  Cranmer 

Hy-MANE',  a.  [Aumoin,  Fr.]    Having  qualities  which  be- 
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come  a  man  as  a  social  being ;  kind ;  civil  j  benevolent; 
tender. 
Uy-MANE'LY,  ad.  In  a  humane  manner;  kindly. 
Hv-mane'|I"ESS,  71.  Tenderness;  humanity.  Scott. 
Hu'M^N-I§M,*  n.  A  modern  term  for  polite  learning.  Oor- 

don. 
HtJ'MAN-TfST,  n.  [humimiste,  Fr.]  One  verged  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  humanity  or  human  nature:  —  a  phiJologer;  a 
grammarian;   a   student  of,  or  one    versed   in,  polite 
learning.  Brande. 
Hv-mXn-i-ta'r.i-an»*  7u  One  who  believes  Christ  to  be  a 

mere  man.Brande. 
Hv-mAn-1-ta'e.i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  humanitarians  orhu- 

manitarianism.  Ch.  Ob. 
Hv*MAN-j-TA'Bi-AN-t§M,*    M.     The  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  possessed  of  a  human   nature  only.   Pano- 
plist. 
Hv-mXn'i-ty,  71.  [kumanitas,  L.]  Human  nature ;  the  na- 
ture of  man ;  humankind ;  the  collective  body  of  man- 
kind :  —  kindness ;  benevolence  ;  tenderness.  —  (Scotland) 
The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  or  the  ancient 
classics ;    philology.  —  (European   seminaries)   pi.    Polite 
literature;  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Htj-MAN-J-ZA'TIQN,*  71.  The  act  of  humanizing.  Mickle, 
Hu'MA.n-ize,  V*  a.  \i.  humanized;  pp.  humanizing,  hu- 

HANizEpJ  To  render  humane;  to  civilize  ;  to  softeu. 
Hu'MAN-i^ER,*7i.  One  who  humanizes.  Bumey. 
Hu-MAN-KIND',  71.  The  race  of  man  ;  mankind.  Pope. 
HtJ' MANLIKE,*  a,  Resembliiig  man  or  the  human  form. 

QoldsmWi.  [R.] 
Hfi'M^N-Ly,  ad.  In  a  human  manner;  after  the  manner  of 

men.  [Kindly.  Pope.] 
HV-MA'TipN,  71.  \lmmatio,  L.]  Interment.  Chambers.  [R.] 
Hi&M'BiRD,  71.  The  humming-bird  ;  trochilus.  Browne. 
IIHCm'ble,  (hSra'bl  or  umOil)   [um'hl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  hum'bl,  E.  Ja.  Wb.]  a.  [humble,  Fr.]  Having  a  low 
estimate  of  one's  self;  possessed  of  humility;  lowly; 
submissive  ;  unpretending  ;  not  proud  ;  modest  ;  low ; 
not  high. 
||Ht)M'BLE,  V.  a.  [i.  humbled;  pp.  humbling,  humbled.] 
To  make  humble  ;  to  make  submissive ;  to  make  to  bow 
down  with  humility;  to  mortify;  to  crush;  to  break;  to 
subdue. 
||HDm'ble-bee,  n.  [hommelenj  Teut.]  A  large  kind  of  bee, 

CEdled  also  bumblebee.  —  [An  herb.  Jiinsworth.] 
||HDm'ble-bee-eat'^b,  n.  A  fly  that  eats  the  humble- 
bee.  Jiinsworth. 
IHDm'ble-moOtheI),  (-m8uthd)a.  Mild;  meek.  Sliak. 
'  HDm'ble-nEss,  71.  Humility;  absence  of  pride.  Sidney. 
i  HOm'ble-plInt,  71.  A  species  of  sensitive  plant.  Morti- 
mer. 
iJHOm'bl:?E,  n.  One  who  humbles  or  subdues. 
HT}m'ble§,  (um'blz)  n.pL    Entrails  of  a  deer.    See  Um- 

DLBS. 

KjHOm'bless,  7*.  [humblessej  old  Fr.]  Humbleness ;  humil- 
ity. Spenser. 
IIH&M'bljng,  71.  Humiliation ;  abatement  of  pride.  Mil- 
ton. 

!lltjja.'Bi.iNGt  *  p.  a.  Making  humble ;  mortifying. 
HDm'bly,  "<?   Without  pride;  with  humility ;  modestly. 
[tJM'BOLDT  n:fE  *  (hum'bolt-(n)  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxalate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  Brande. 
HOM'BOtWT  fTE,*  (hum'bolt-it)  n.  (Min.)  A  borosilicate 

of  iron,  a  variety  of  datholite.  Brande. 
HDm'bBp,  71   An  imposition  ;  a  hoax.  Thoeddell.  [Low.] 
HBm'pCq.*  V    a.  [i.  humbugged;  pp.  humbugging,  hom- 
BucGjcD.]    To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive.  Fo.    Qu.  Rev. 
[Vulgar.] 
HDM'BOo-je^R,*  71.  One  who  humbugs.  Brookes.  [Low.] 
HDm'drDm,  a.  Dull ;  dronish  ;  stupid.  Hudibras. 
SOm'drOm,*  71.  A  small,  low  cart,  with  three  wheels  :  —  a 
dull,  tiresome  person:  —  a  dronish  tone  of  voice;  dull 
monotony.  Holloway. 
HuM'DRtiM,*  V.  n.  To  pass  time  in  a  dull  manner.  SwifU 
Hv-mEct',  7).  0.  To  wet;  to  humectate.   Wiseman,  [r.] 
Hy-Mfio'TATE,  1).  a   [humeeto^  L.]    To  wet;  to  moisten. 

Browxe.  [r.] 
Hu-MEc-ta'tion,    b.    The  act  of  wetting ;  moistening. 

Baeon.  [r.] 
tHy-MiSc'TjvE,  o.  Having  the  power  to  wet  or  moisten. 
Hu'me-fy,*  v.  a.  To  steep  or  soften  with  water.  Oold^ 

smith,  [r,] 
Hu'ME-bAl,  a.  [humiralf  Fr.,  from  humerus,  L.]    Belong- 
ing to  the  shoulder. 
HtJ'Mic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  humine;  as,  Aimic  acid. 

Brande. 
fHu-MJ-cv-EA'TiON,  n.  [humi  and  cubo,  L.]   Act  of  lying 

on  the  ground.  Bp.  BramhalU 
Hij'M^t),  a.  [humidus^  L.1  Wet;  moist;  damp;  watery. 
Hu-mIl'i-tv,  71.  [humiditi,  Fr.]   State  of  being  humid; 

dampness ;  moisture. 
Hu'mjd-nEss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  humid.  Scott, 
HO'mile,*  o.  Lowly;  humble-  Oay.  [r.J 


tHG'MJI-Ej^  V.  a.  [humilvr,  Fr.]  To  humble.  Bp.  Fisher 

Hv-MIl'J-ate,*  7J.  a.  [i.  humiliated;  pp.  HUMiLiATina 
humiliated.]  To  humble;  to  mortify ;  to  prostrate.  Ld 
Brougham. 

Hv-MfL'l-AT-jwa,*  p.  a.  Humbling;  mortifying;  dist 
gracing.  M.  Smith. 

Hv-MlL-I-A'Tl(?N,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  humbling;  abasement 
descent  from  greatness  ;  mortification. 

Hv-MlL'j-xy,  71.  [humilitij  Fr.]  auality  of  being  humble 
lowliness  of  self-estimation;  freedom  from  pride;  the 
opposite  quality  to  pride  ;  modesty. 

Hu'MjNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  black  nutritive  matter  of  vege- 
tables, as  derived  from  the  ground,  peat,  Or  turf,  consiat- 
mg  of  carbon  united  with  oxygen.  Brande. 

Hu'MITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  yellow-brown  or 
colorless  crystals  on  Monte  Somma.  Brande. 

HOm'mel,*  V.  a.  To  separate  the  awns  of  barley  from  th« 
kernel.  Farm.  Ency.  " 

HDm'm:?l-i.er,*  n.  One  who  hummels;  an  instrume*! 
for  separating  the  awns  or  hulls  of  barley  from  the  seej 
Farm.  Ency. 

HDm'm:?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  hums. 

HDm'ming,  n.  The  act  or  noise  of  one  that  hums 

HDM'MiN&,*p.  a.  Uttering  a  hum  ;  making  a  dull  noise. 

HDm'ming-ale,  Ti.  Sprightly  ale.  J>nfden. 

HOm'ming-Bird,  71.  The  smalles  )f  birds,  very  beauti- 
ful ;  named  from  the  noise  v.  makes :  —  called  also 
humbird.  See  Humbird. 

HDm'mqck,  71.  A  little  hill ;  hillock  ;  protuberance  of  tim 
earth  in  a  swamp  of  wet  land;  a  hammock.  Hawkca- 
worth. 

HDm'mqck-y,*  o.  Full  of  hummocks.  Scoresby. 

HDivi'mvm§,  71.  pi.  [Per.]  Sweating-places  or  baths. 

||Hu'm<?R,  fyu'mpr  or  hu'ra9r)  [yu'myr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  S 
R. ;  yfim'tir,  P.  ,•  hii'mur,  E.  Wb.  Kenrick  ,■  yu'mur  or  hfl'- 
mur,  Stu.]  n.  {liumor^  li. ;  humeur,  Fr.]  Moisture  ;  animal 
fluid  ;  the  moisture  or  fluid  of  the  animal  body  :  —  gen 
oral  turn  or  temper  of  mind  ;  disposition  ;  mood  ;  tem- 
porary inclination;  caprice;  whim;  pleasantry ;  jocu 
larity;  a  species  of  wit  flowing  from  the  humor  of  a 
person.  Qi^"  Smart  pronounces  this  word  hn'mur  when 
it  means  moisture,  as  in  a  man's  body,  and  yu'mur  in 
its  other  senses. 

liHu'MQR,  (yu'mgr)??.  a.  [i.  humored  ;  pp.  humoring,  hu- 
mored.] To  gratify;  to  soothe  by  compliance;  to  fit;  to 
comply  with  ;  to  indulge. 

||Hu'MpR-AL,  (yS'm^r-^l  ot*  hu'mijr-^1)  a.  [humoralj  Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  humors.  ^ 

IIHCmoR-^I-I^M,*  71.  Humorism.  Caldwell  [r  ]   See  Hu- 

M0RI9M. 

||HO-MQ-RlF'ic,*  (yu-mp-rifjk)  a.  Producing  humor 
Coleridge. 

[|Hu'MpR-I§M,*  (yu'mgr-izm  or  hu'mgr-izm)  n.  The  dispo- 
sition or  habits  of  a  humorist.  Coleridge.  —  (Med.)  The 
influence  of  the  humors  on  disease.  Dunglison. 

[[Hu'mqr^ist,  (yu'm^r-ist)  n.  [humoriste^  Fr.]  A  whimsical 
person  ;  one  who  has  odd  conceits  or  a  talent  for  humorvj 
a  wag;  a  droll:  —  one  who  attributes  all  diseases  to  a 
depraved  state  of  the  humors. 

IIHtJ-MpR-Is'TJC*  (yu-mpr-is'tjk)  a.  Like  a  humorist, 
Coleridge, 

||Hu'MgR-oDs,  (yu'mpr-Ss)  a.  [Moist;  humid.  Drayton.'\ 
—  Capricious  ;  irregular ;  whimsical ;  jocose  ;  merry  • 
jocular. 

||Hu'MpR-ot)S-LY,  (yu'mgr-us-le)  ad.  With  humor;  jo 
cosely. 

IIHu'mqr-oOs-nEss,  (ya'm<?r-us-nes)  n.  duality  of- being 
humorous  ;  jocularity ;  oddness  of  conceit. 

||Hu'M9R-s6me,  (yu'mQr-sum)  a.  Peevish;  petulant; 
odd. 

llHu'MpR-sfiME-liy,  (yu'ra^r-sum-I?)  ad.  Peevishly ;  petu- 
lantly. 

HOmp,  71.  [«7n6o,  L.,  a  tump  or  hillock.}  A  protuberance; 
the  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

H&mf'bAck,  n.  A  crooked  back ;  one  who  has  a  crooked 
back. 

HOmp'bXcked,  (-b5kt)  a.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

HDMped,*  (hump'?d  or  hilmpt)  a.  Having  a  hump  or  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back.  Goldsmith. 

HDm'strOm,*  71.  A  musical  instrument.  Boswell. 

HiSN,  71. ,'  pU  Hun§.  a  barbarous  people  of  Scythia,  who. 
after  subduing  Pannonia,  gave  to  it  the  present  name  of 
Hungary. 

HDnch, -y.  a.  Vhusch,  Ger.J  \i.  hunched  ;  pp.  hunching, 
hunched.]  To  punch  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to  jostle 
to  shove  :  — to  crook  the  back. 

HCnch,  71.  A  blow;  a  punch;  a  shove;  a  hump;  a 
bunch. 

HOnch'bXcK,*  71,  A  humpback.  Srnart. 

HDnch'bXcked,  (hunsh'bSikt)  o.  Humpbacked.  Dr^ 
den. 

HtjN'DRED,  [hiSn'dr^d,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ,-  hun'dred 
07*  hiinMyrd,  W.;  hun'dyrd,  5.]  a.  Consisting  of  ten 
multiplied  by  ten. 
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flfjK'pHED,  n.  The  number  100,  (n-  of  ten  multiplied  by 

ten  :  — a  division  of  a  county  ;  a  district. 
HOn'dred-Court,*   n    (iaw)     A   larger   court-baron. 

Blacfcstonc. 
HDn'dred-jjr,  71,  [hundredariusj  low  L.]  (Law)  One  of  a 

jury  dwelling  in  the  hundreij  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred. 

Cowel. 
IIDpf'DRED-FOLD,*7i.  A  hundred  times  as  much.  Bible^ 
H&N'nR?DTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 
HDng,  i.  &cp.  from  Hang.  See  Hs.ng. 
HVN-ftA'Ri-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Hungary.  Ency. 
HDn'o^-ry,  a.  Hungarian It  is  applied  to  a  distilled 

water  first  made  for  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
HOn'ser,  (hung'^er)  ti.  An  eager  desire  or  want  of  food ; 

a  craving  appetite  j  pain  felt  from  fasting  j  violent   de- 
sire. 
HDbt'j&^r,  (hung'Jer)  v    n.  [i.  HutroERED  ;  pp.   hunger- 
ing, HUNGERED.]  To  feel  the  pain  of  hungerj  to  desire 

eagerly;  to  long. 
HDn'^er,  (hung'ger)  -e.  a.  To  famish.  [Rare  or  local  j 
HON'£tER-BlT,  a.  Same  as  hungerbitten.  JUilton. 
HtJN'jSER-BiT-TEN,    (hung'ger-bit-tn)    a.      Pained    with 

hunger.  Job. 
HOn'j&ered,  (hung'gerd)  a.  Hungry.  See  Hungred. 
HDN'^:]?R-Ly,  (hung'ser-le)  a.  Hungry.  SAojfc.  [r.] 
HDn'jG-er-ly,  (hiing'|er-le)  ad.  Hungrily.  Shak.  [R.] 
HBn'ser-R6t,*  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by  poor 

living.  Farm.  Ency. 
fHD^f'£^ER-STS.RVE,  v.  a.  To  famish.  Huloet. 
HDn'jGEr-stXrved,  (-sfirvd)  a.   Starved  with  hunger. 

Shak. 
tHDN'SRED,  (hung'gerd)  a.   [Usually  with  an  prefixed, 

corresponding  to  athirst.]  Hungry.  St.  MaUkew. 
HDn'£JRJ-ly,  (hung'gre-le)  ad.  With  hunger.  Dryden. 
HDn'j&ry,  fhung'gre)  a.  Feeling  pain  from  want  of  food ; 

wanting  food  ;  pained  with  hunger ;  famishing. 
Ht)NKS,  n.  A  sordid  wretch  j  a  miser.  Dryden. 

HDNT,  v.  a.    [i.  HUNTED  J  pp.   HUNTING,  HUNTED,]    To  ChaSC 

for  prey  or  sport ;  to  pursue  j  to  follow  close  j  to  search 

for ;  to  direct  in  the  chase. 
HDnt,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  chase  ;  to  pursue  or  search. 
HtJNT,  71.  A  chase  ;  pursuit ;  a  pack  of  hounds. 
fHONT^-CoONT-ER,*  n.   A  worthless  dog;  a  blunderer. 

Shak. 
HDnt'^r,  71,  One  that  hunts  or  chases ;  one  who  practises 

hunting;  a  hunting-house. 
HCnt'er-Crew,*  (-krii)  n.  A  set  of  sportsmen.  Somer- 

TTille. 
HiJWT'ijiR-TRAiN,*  71.  A  band  of  sportsmen.  SomervUle. 
HOnt'er-Troop,*  71.  A  band  of  sportsmen.  Pope. 
H&WT'iNG-,  n.  The  diversion  of  the  chase  ;  a  searching. 
HDnt'ing-Horn,  71.  A  bugle  ;  a  horn  used  in  hunting. 
HCnt'ins-Horse,  71.  A  horse  used  in  hunting;  a  hunter. 

^ectator. 
HGnt'jng-MXtch,*  71.  A  chase  of  animals.  Dryden. 
HDwt'|ng-Seat,  71.  A  temporary  residence  for  hunting. 
HttNT'REss,  Tu    A  woman  that  follows  the  chase.  Mil- 
ton, t 
HDnts'man,  n.;  pL  huntsmen.    A  hunter;  a  servant 

whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase. 
HCnts'm^n-shIp,    71.     The   qualifications  of  a   hunter. 

Domie. 
fH&NTS'-Op,*  n.   A  tune  formerly  played    to  wake  the 

hunters.  Shak. 
HOnt'-the-SlIp'per,*  tu  A  well-known  English  game. 

HoUoway. 
HtJ'RAUL-lTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Daiia. 
Hur'den,  (-dn)  n.  A  coarse  linen.  Shenstone.  [r.] 
HOr'dle,  71.  A  texture  of  sticks  woven  together  ;  a  crate  ; 

a  kind  of  wicker-work  ;  a  frame  of  wood  or  iron:  —  a 

sort  of  sledge  used  to  draw  traitors  to  execution. 
Hur'dle,  v.  a.  [i.  hurdled;   pp.  hurdling,    hurdled.] 

To  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hurdles.  Seward. 
HuRD§,  y..:pl.  The  refuse  of  flax.  See  Hards. 
HiiR'DV-GUE.'i>Y,   n.     A  stringed    portable    instrument, 

played  by  a  wheel  and  with  keys,  much  used  by  mendi- 
cants. 
ffpjR-EA'R^,*   71.    A    Hindoo   errand-boy  or   messenger. 

Malcom. 
HiJRL,  V.  a.  [i.  HURLED  ;  pp.  hublino,  hurled.]  To  throw 

with  violence ;  to  drive  impetuously ;  to  cast ;  to  utter 

with  vehemence. 
HtJRL,  V.  n.  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  whirl.  Thojiison, 
HiJRii,  71,  The  act  of  casting ;  a  throw  ;  tumult ;  riot. 
Hurl'bXt,  71.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  ;  whirlbat. 
HijRL'BONE,*n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock 

of  a  horse.  Crabb. 
Hurl'er  n.  One  who  throws  or  hurls. 
fUuRL'wlND,  7i.  A  whirlwind.  Sandys. 
iHiJR'LY,  71,  (kurler,Fi,]  A  tumult ;  a  hurly-burly    Shak, 
rHJR'L^-BiJR'LY,  71.  Tumult ;  commotion;  bustle.  Shak. 
HUR'iiy-Bt'R'LV",  a    Tumultuous;  bustling.  Shak. 
aO'RpN-iTE,*   71.   ^Jlfin.)     A    yellowish-green    mineral. 

Dana. 


HtfRR,*  V.  71.  To  make  a  trilling  sound,  as  tho  letter  r 

B.  Jonson. 

HCr-rXh',  (hfl-ra.')  interj.  [hurray  Goth.]  A  shout  of  Joy. 
or  triumph,  or  applause,  or  encouragement ;  huzziu 

HDr'r;-cane,  ti.  [/mraeaTi,  Sp.]  A  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  often  causing  great  destruction;  a  violent  tem- 
pest ;  a  tornado. 

|HDr-ri-ca'no,  71  A  hurricane:  —  an  old  orthography 
Shak, 

HDr'r^ed,*  j7.  a.  Hastened ;  urged  on  ;  done  in  a  hurrv 

HDr'rJ-ed-lv,*  ad.  In  a  hurried  manner.  West.  Reif. 

Hi5R'RJ-:^D-N£ss,*  ti.  State  of  being  hurried.  Scott. 

HDr'rJ-er,  71.  One  who  hurries;  a  disturber: — one  wbr 
draws  a  corve  or  wagon  in  a  coal-mine. 

H&R'RY,  v.  a.  [horraj  hurra^  or  hyra^  Goth.]  [i.  hurribd 
pp.  HURRYING,  hurried.]  To  hastou ;  to  put  into  preci|^- 
itation  or  confusion ;  to  precipitate  ;  to  drive  confuaedlv  t 
—  to  draw  a  corve  or  wagon  in  coal  mines, 

HDr'RV,  v.  71.  To  move  or  act  with  precipitation. 

HDr'RV,  71,  A  driving  forward ;  haste ;  precipitation ;  tc 
mult;  commotion. 

HDr'ry-SkOr'rv,*  71.  Haste  and  confusion,  Forby.  [fW- 
loquial,] 

HDR'Ry-SKtJR'RV,  ad.  In  a  bustle ;  with  tumult.  Oray. 

HOrst,  71.  A  small  wood  ;  a  grove,  Drayton.  fObs.  or  local.] 

Hurt,  v.  a.  [i.  hurt  ;  pp.  hurting,  hurt,]  To  harm  ;  to 
Injure;  to  bruise;  to  damage;  to  wound j  to  pain  by 
some  bodily  harm. 

HtJRT,  71,  Harm;  mischief;  wound;  bruise;  Injury. 

HOrt'er,  71,  One  who  hurts  or  harms:  —  a  flatted  iron 
fixed  against  the  body  of  an  axletree.  Crabb. 

Hurt'ful,  a.  Mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  nnx 
ious  ;  detrimental ;  prejudicial ;  harmful. 

Hurt'fOl-LV,  cid.  Mischievously  ;  perniciously. 

HiJRT'pOL-Nfiss,  n.  Mischievousness ;  perniciousness. 

HiJR^TLE,  (hUr'tl)  V.  71.  [urfittre,  It,]  [i.  hurtled;  pp 
hurtling,  hurtled.]  to  clash;  to  skirmish;  to  run 
against  any  thing ;  to  jostle ;  to  rush ;  to  wheel  round. 
Sfiak.  [R.] 

HiJR'TLE,  V.  a.  To  push  with  violence;  to  whirl;  to 
hurl.  Spenser.  [R.] 

HuR'TLE-BlSR-Ry,  (hiir'tl-bSr-e)  n.  A  shrub  and  ita 
fruit.  See  Huckleberry,  and  Whortleberry. 

Hurt'less,  a.  Innocent ;  harmless ;  innoxious  ;  doing  no 
harm. 

HuRT'LESs-Ly,^(Mi.  Without  hurt  or  harm. 

HiJRT'LESS-Nfiss,  71.  Freedom  from  any  pernicious  quality, 

HD^'eakd,  (huz'b^nd)  71.  [hossband,  Danish.]  The  correla- 
tive to  wife;  a  man  married  to  a  woman;  a  master  ol 
a  family  ;  a  husbandman  ;  an  economist ;  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  ;  a  farmer :  — the  male  of  a  brute  pair. 

HO§'banb,  v.  a.  [i.  husbanded  ;  pp.  husbanding,  hub 
BANDED.]  To  supply  with  a  husband;  to  manage  with 
frugality  ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate. 

|HD§'b^nd-a-ELE,  a.  Manageable  with  frugality.  Sher- 
wood. 

HDs'band-l£ss,  a.  Without  a  husband.  Shak, 

fHus'BAND-Ly,  a.  Frugal  ;  thrifty.  THisser. 

HO^^Bj^-ND-mAn,  71.  ;  pi.  HUSBANDMEN.  A  farmer;  ono 
who  practises  husbandry  ;  a  cultivator;  one  who  works 
in  tillage, 

HD^'BAND-Ry,  n.  Tillage;  culture  of  land;  agriculture; 
thrift;  frugality;  parsimony;  care  of  domestic  aflTairs. 

HusE,*n.     See  Huso.  Bailey. 

HOsH,  intCTJ.  [houischej  old  Fr,]  Silence  I  be  still  I  na 
noise !  whist  1 

HDsH,  o.  Still;  silent;  quiet.  Shak. 

HDsH,  V.  a.  [i.  HUSHED  ;  pp.  hushing,  hushed.]  To  still 
to  silence;  to  quiet.  Sliak, —  To  AusA  up,  to  suppress  in 
silence. 

HOsH,  V.  n.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent.  Spenser. 

HDsH'A-BY,*  a.  Tending  to  quiet  or  lull.  Ec.  Rev. 

H0sh'm6n-ey,  (-miin-e)  n.  Money  given  ^  a  bribe  foi 
silence,  or  to  hinder  information. 

HOsK,  71.  [huldsch,  D.]  The  integument  or  covering  of  ce' 
tain  fruits  or  seeds. 

HDsK,  u.  a.  [i.  husked;  pp.  husking,  husked]  To  strip 
off  the  husk  or  outward  integument. 

HOsk'ed,  a.  Covered  with  a  husk.  Sherwood. — p.  Stripped 
or  divested  of  husks. 

HOsk'i-n£ss,  71.  Hoarseness ;  the  state  of  being  husky 

HOsK'y,  a.  Abounding  in  husks;  consisting  of  husks  :- 
hoarse  ;  rough  in  lone ;  having  a  cough, 

Hu'so,*  71.  A  large  fish,  found  in  the  Danube,  from  which 
isinglass  is  made  ;  called  also  151710-2055  fish.  Ooldsmith. 

at^-^'ATi'j  (hflz-zar')  71.  [Aiwar,  Ger.]  Originally,  a  Hun- 
garian horse-soldier,  light-armed ;  an  equestrian  soldier ; 
a  sort  of  cavalry. 

HtJSs'iTE,  71.  A  follower  of  John  Huss,  of  Prague,  tha 
reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

HDs'^Y,  (huz'ze)  71.  [corrupted  from  housewife,  taken  m  ail 
ill  sense.]  A  "sorry  or  worthless  woman.  —  It  ia  oftes 
used  jocosely. 
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hCsT'ma^  Ti.  pi   A  council;  a  city  court.  BlacJcstone  A 

meeting,  jr  the  place  of  meeting,  to  choose  a  member  of 

parliament.  Burke, 
HOS'TLE,  (hus'sl)  V.  a.  [hutsm^  hutaelen,  Teut.J  [i.   hus- 
tled ;  py.  HusTuwG,  HUSTLED.]   To  Shake  together  in 

confusion. 
(HD^'WJFE,,  (huz'zjf )  [h3z'zif,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  hUz'- 

wlf,  Sm.]  71.  A  bad  manager;  a  hussy  j  a  sorry  woman. 

Skak.  An  economist;  a  thrifty  woman.  See  Housewife. 
JHD§'wiFE,  (huz'zjf)  V.  a.  To  manage  with  economy 

DrydcTi. 
||HD§'wiFE-LY,  (hiis'zif-Ie)  a.  Thrifty;  frugal.  Tusser. 
IIHC^'wiFE  LV,  (huz'zif-\e)  ad.  Thriftily ;  like  a  huswife. 

Barret. 
IIHO^'wjFE  RV,  (huz'zjf-re)  ru  Management,  good  or  bad  j 

domestic  economy.   Tusser.  See  HousEwirEnr. 
II&T,  n.  A  poor  cottage  ;  a  temporary  lodging  for  soldiers. 
HOT,  V.  a.  [kutter.  Ft.]  To  lodge  in  huts,  as  troops. 
IIOtch,  71.  [kuehej  Fr.]   A  cliestj  a  coffer;  a  hollow  trap 

for  taking  vermin,  and  also  a  kind  of  case  for  keeping 

1  abbits. 
HO  JCH,  V.  a.  [i.  hutched;  pp.  hutchinq,  hutched.]   To 

hoard  ;  to  lay  up  as  in  a  chest.  Milton,  [r.] 
HDtch-in-so'ni-an,  n.  A  follower  of  John  Hutchinson,  of 

Yorkshire,  in  England,  a  naturalist  and  philosopher,  who 

rejected  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation. 
Hvt-to'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton, 

which  refers  the  structure  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 

to  the  action  of  fire ;  hence  called  also  the  Plutonian 

theory.   Ency. 
tHDx,*  V.  a.  To  catch  pike  with  a  line  and  bladder.  J3sh. 
HDx't?r,*  u.  n.  To  higgle;    to  huckster.    Qrant.    See 

Huckster. 
fHDzz,  V.  71.  To  buzz;  to  murmur.  Barret. 
||Htrz-zX',  (hu-za')  [h(Jz-za',  fV.  J.  Ja.;  hSz-za',  S.  F.  E. 

K. ;  hiiz-za',  P.  Sm.  R.  Wb."]  interj.  An  exclamation  of  joy 

or  triumph  ;  hurrah.  —  Hurrah  is  more  commonly  used. 

nHOz-ZX',  n.  A  shout ;  a  cry  of  acclamation.  Arbuthnot. 
Ht^Z-zX.',  V.  n.    [i.  huzzaed -,  jTp.  huzzaiitg,  huzzaed.] 
To  cry  huzza ;  to  shout.  King.  [djison, 

IjHtrz-ziv',  V.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  acclamation.  Ad~ 

JHy'^-cInth,  71.  ^hyacintJius,  L. ;  vaKivQog^  Gr.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  several  varieties. — {Min.) 
A  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish  mineral  or  gem ;  a  crystal  of 
zircon. 

Hy-a-c1?n'thi-an,*  a.  Hyacinthine.  Richardson 

Hy-^-c1n'thjne,*  n.  (Min.)  A  brown  or  greenish  mineral 
in  eight-sided  prisms,  and  transparent.  Brande. 

Hy-a-cIn'thine,  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths. 

ffytA-DEi?,  (lil'^-dez)  n.  pi.  [L. ;  'Td^es,  Gr.]  The  Hyads. 
See  Htads. 

Hy'ad^,  (hi'^dz)  n.  pi,  (Jlstron.)  A  cluster  of  Ave  stars  in 
the  face  of  Taurus. 

tHY'^-LlNE,(z.  {ia\ivos,'\  Glassy ;  crystalline.  MUton. 

HY'A-lilTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  yellow  or  gray  variety  of  uncleav- 
able  quartz  or  opal.  Brande. 

Hy' ^-Ja'61j>,* a.  (JlnaU)  Applied  to  a  transparent  membrane. 
Brande.  [Dana. 

Hy-a-lp-sId'er-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Hy-B3ER-na'tipn,*  n.  See  Hibernation. 

Hy'bl^-Bee,*7i.   A  species  of  honey-bee.  Shak. 

Hyb-l^'^n,*  a.  Belonging  to  Mount  Hybla,  in  Greece.  Ash. 

IjHY'BRiD,*  or  H1?B'R|D,*  [hi'brid,  K.  Sm.  R.  Ash,  MauTV- 
der;  hib'rjd,  Ja.  fVb.]  n.  {Bol.  &  Zool.)  A  mongrel  plant 
or  animal :  the  produce  of  a  female  plant  or  animal  which 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a  different  variety, 
species,  or  genus.  Ency. 

IIHy'brid,  or  H5b'R|U,  a.  [v0ptSfGr.-f  hybrida,h.]  Mon- 
grel ;  of  different  species :  —  applied  to  plants  and  animals. 

1|Hy'br|d-I§m,*  or  HJb'rjd-I^m,*?!.  The  quality  of  being 
hybrid.  Latham. 

U  jT-BRtD'i-TY,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  hybrid  ;  hybridism. 
P'ntchard. 

a  f  B  Ri-DoOs,  [hib're-dus,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. ;  hi'bre-dus,  S.  Sm. 
Ash.]  a.  Mongrel ;  hybrid.  Ray. 

*I1f'DA-TlD,*orHf  d'a-t!d,*  [he-dSt'id.  P.Cijc.  Brande ;  hi'- 
dHid,  Wb.]  71.  [hydatisj  L.]  pi.  hy'da-tIds.  A  little  blad- 
der of  water.  Rog-et.  —  An  animal  formed  like  a  bladder, 
and  distended  wfth  an  aqueous  fluid,  which  infests  the 
entrails  of  the  human  body,  particularly  the  liver.  Kirby. 
An  insect  in  the  skull  of  sheep.  Loudon. 

Hy'DA-Ties,n.  [L. ;  U(opj  Gr,]  pi.  HY-dXt' T-DE?.  {Med.) 
A  drop  or  little  bladder  of  water.  Q,itincy.  See  Hydatid. 

Hy'DRA,  n.  [hydra^  L.]  pi.  L.  HY^dRjE^  Eng.  Hy'dra?. 
A  water-serpent ;  a  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Her- 
cules ;  any  manifold  evil ;  a  southern  constellation. 

Hy-drX9'!1),*  71.  An  acid  containing  hydrogen.  Brande. 

Hy'dra-g5&UE,  (hl'drei-gSg)  n.  [I'idwpand  ay^,]  {Med.)  A 
violent  cathartic  to  expel  watery  secretions. 

FIv-drXh'&i:-a,*7i.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  a  beautiful 
water-plant,  Crabb. 

Kv'uRANT,*  Ti.  A  pipe  for  discharging  water.  Stone. 

Hv-drXr'<?VI'-lite  *M.(Jlfi7i.)  A  native  phosphate  of  alu- 
ER'na.  Brande. 


Hy-drXr'(?V-R''5m,*    n.    [L.]     Q-uicksilver   or    mercu'? 

Rowbotham. 
Hy'drate,*7i.  {Chem.)  A  compound  in  definite  proportitus 

of  a  metallic  oxide  with  water.  Brande. 
Hy-drXu'lic,        )  a.  Relating  to  water-pipes,  or  to  thi 
H^-drXu'li-CA.I',  )     conveyance  of  water  through  pipes 
Hy-drXu'li-c6n,*  71.  {Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  ac;e<; 

upon  by  water ;  a  water-organ.  Bumey. 
Hy-drXu'lics,  n.  pi.  [vSoifi  and  uuXrfs.]  That  branch  of  hy 

drodynamics  which  treats  of  fluids  in  motion,  and  of 

conveyingwater  through  pipes. 
HY'DRf-Q-DATE,*  or  HY-DRi'p-DATE,*n.  (CAewi.)  A  sak* 

formed  by  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 
Hy-drj-6d'ic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  hy 

drogen  and  iodine.  Brande. 
H1?d'ri-6t,*  7u   a  native  of  the  Greek  island  of  Hydr» 

Eamsliaw. 
Hv-DRp-cXR'BpN.*  71.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen 

and  carbon  :  hydrocarburet.  Brande. 
Hy-drp-car'bv-RSt,*7i.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  Brande. 
Hy-drp-cXr'di-^,*  n.  {Med.)  A  dropsy  o"  the  pericardium. 

Scott. 
Hy'DRp-cELE,  [hi'drp-sel,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  hi'drp-sEI  or 

hi-dro-se'le,  fV.  Ja. ;  hl-dr^-sS'le,  P.]  n.  [{rSp'iK^Xr}.]  {Med.) 

A  collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the  scrotum  oi 

spermatic  cord. 
HY-I>Rp-c£PH'A-LtiS,  (hi-dro-sePj-lfis)  n.  [yHup  and  *f£;0a- 

Xi}.]  {Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  water  in  the  head. 
Hy-DRp-£!HL6'Rlc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  commonly 

called  muriatic  acid.   Ure. 
HY-DRp-DY-NXM'ics,*n.  pZ.  [ii^ajp  and  ^ui/n^ij.]  The  sci 

ence  which  applies  the  principles  .of  dynamics  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  motion  or  rest  in  fluid  bodies.   It 

comprises  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics.  Brande. 
Hv'DRp-i^iliN,  (hi'dr9-j6n)n.  [ijJtjp  and  ^crfdw.]  {Chem.)  A 

gas  which,  combined  with  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  ii 

colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  inflammable. 
HY-DRog'E-xoOs,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrogen.  Phillips. 
Hy-dr6g'ra-pher,  n.  [v&oip  and  j-pd^w.]  One  versed  in 

hydrography. 
Hy-DRP-grXph'ic,*  a.  Belonging  to  hydrography.  Ash. 
Hy-drp-grXph'J-cal,  a.  Relating  to  hydrography. 
Hy-dr6&'ra-phy,  71.  The  science,  knowledge,  or  descrip 

tion  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
Hy-dr6&'V-h.£t,*  71.   A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 

metal,  Brande. 
HY-DR6L'p-<?^feT,*  n.  One  skilled  in  hydrology.  Maunder. 
Hy-dr6l'p-9Y,  n.    [vSo}p  and  X6yos-)    The  doctrine  or 

knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  water. 
Hy'drp-mXn-cy,  n.   [vocop  and  t^avrsia.]   Divination  by 

water.  Ayliffe. 
Hy'drp-m£l,  Tt,  \y&  op  and  piXi.]  Liquor  formed  of  honey 

and  water. 
Hy-dr6m'e-t?r,  n.  [vSutp  and  ii^rpov.]  An  instrument  foi 

measuring  the  extent  or  profundity,  specific  gravity,  den- 
sity, &c.,  of  water,  or  other  fluids. 
Hy-drp-met'rjc,*  o.  Relating  to  hydrometry.  Frauds. 
HY-DRp-MeT'Rp-&RXPH,*  It.  An  instrument  for  measur 

ing  and  recording  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a 

given  time.  Dr.  Black. 
HY-DR6m'E-TRY,  71.  The  act  or  art  of  measuring  fluids. 
Hy-DRP-pXth'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  hydronathy.    Clar 
Hy-DRP-pXth'j-cal,*  \     idge. 
HY-DROP'A-THtsT,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  m,  oi    who 

practises,  hydropathy.  Claridge. 
Hy-drGp'^thy,*    71.    [{i(5wp  and   irdQos.']  {Med.)    Watei 

cure,  or  the   method  of  curing  diseases  by  means  ol 

water.  Claridge. 
Hy'drp-phane,*  n.  [S^wp  and  ^ai'voj.]  {Min.)  A  varietj 

of  opal  which  is  white  and  opaque  when  dry,  but  trans 

parent  in  water.  Brands. 
H  y-dr6ph' A-NoOs,*  a.  {Min.)  Transparent  in  water.  Cleave 

land. 
Hy'drp-phite,*  Ti.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentina.  Dana 
Hy-drp-pho'bi-A,  [hi-dr'j-pho'be-?.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  JU.  Sm. , 

hT-dro-f9-be'5i,  S.]  n.  [i}5p»<t)o0ia.]  {Med.)  A  prelernati- 

ral  dread  of  water,  a  symptom  of  canine  madness ;  the 

disease  itself. 
Hy-drp-ph6b'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrophobia.  Med  Jour 
Hy'drp-pho-by,  71.  Hydrophobia.  Birch. 
Hy-drpph-thXe'my,*  n.    {Med.)   A  disease  in  the  eye 

which  causes  it  so  to  distend  as  almost  to  start  out  of  the 

socket.    Crabb. 
Hy'drp-phyte,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  :  n  water, 

Brande. 
Hy-dr6p'ic,        }  a.  [vSptiiTriKSs.]  Dropsical ;  diset'ed  with 
Hy-drOp'i-cal,  \    extravasated  water;  reaemblin    dropsy 
Hy-dr6p'J-ca.l-lv,*  ad.  In  an  hydropical  manner    Browne 
Hy'drpp-sy,  n.  The  dropsy.   Thomson.  [R.j 
Hy'drp-sc5pe,*   n.    An   instrument  anciently  used  fo~ 

measuring  time,  by  the  flowing  of  water  through  a  smaB 

orifice.  Brande. 
Hy-drq-stXt'ic,*  o.  Relating  to  hydrostatics.  Ency. 
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av-DRO-STAT'i-cJkL,  a.  [uJwp  and  ornrt/ffj.j  Relating  to 
*iydrostatics ;  according  to  the  principles  of  hydrostatics. 

Hv-drq-stAt'i-cal-lv,  ad.  According  to  hydrostatica. 

HY-DRQ-aT^-T'i"ci^rr,*  (-tish'gin)  n.  One  versed  in  hydro- 
statics. Boyle. 

Hv-DRP-stXt'jcs,  n.;?i.  The  science  which  explains  the 
properties  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  water  and 
other  fluids  ;  the  art  of  weighing  fluids. 

Hf-DR9-st5L'PHATE,*n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  hydrosulpHuret. 
Brande, 

Hy-drq-sOl^phite,*  n,  {Chem.)  A  saline  compound  of 
hyposulphurous  acid  and  a  base.  Ure. 

HY-DRO-sCL'PHV-RfiT,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  sul- 
phuretted iiydrogen,  or  sulphuric  acid^  with  a  base.  Ure. 

ilY~DRO-TH6'RAX*n.  {Med.)  Dropsy  m  the  chest.  Crahh. 

Hy-dr6t'jc,  n.  \y6wp.'\  (Med.)  Medicine  to  expel  water  or 
phlegm. 

HY-DR6T'ic,*a.  Causing  the  discharge  of  water  or  phlegm. 
Smart. 

Hy'drovs,*  a.  Containing  water ;  watery.  Pranda. 

Hy'drv-rET,*  71,  Same  as  hydroguret.  Brande. 

HpDJt^s,  n*  [L. ;  tidco/j,  Gr.]  A  water-snake.  Milton.^ 
(.dstroTu)  The  Water-Serpent,  a  southern  constellation. 

dY-E'MAi:.,  or  Hy'e-MAL,  fhi-e'm^l,  JV.  K.  Sm.  Wh.;  \\i'- 
e-m^U  Jo.  Toddj  Ash,  Dyche.l  a.  \hyemalisj  L.]  Belonging 
to  winter. 

j-Hy'e-mate,  v.  n.  To  winter  at  a  place.  Cockeram. 

fHY-E-MA'TipN,  71.  Shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter.  Eoelyn. 

Hy'em^,*  n.  [L.]  Winter.  Shak. 

JHy'^n,  71.  [hycenay  It. -J  uatva,  Gr.]  A  hyena.  Shak. 

Hy-e'na,  n.  A  fierce  animal,  sometimes  called  the  tiger- 
wolf. 

Hy-<j>^e'ian,*  a.  Relating  to  health,  or  the  goddess  of 
healthy  Hygeiaj  Hygiea^  or  Hygia.  Smart. 

Hy'G-E-ine,*  71.  Same  as  hygiene.  Brande. 

Hy'9-e-Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  hygiene.  Oent.  Mag. 

Hy-^Ie'-^n,*  a  Same  as  hygeian.  P.  Cyc. 

Hy-^^i-e'n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
Boyle. 

Hy'^i-ene,*  n.  [iyista.]  (JIfed.)  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  means  of  preserving  health.  Danglison. 

Hy-9^J-£n'|c,*  a.  Relating  to  hygiene.  Danglison. 

Hy-9-l'NA,*  71,  {Med.)  Same  as  hygiene,  Crabb. 

Hy-G■R5L'p-q^Y,*  ti.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  humors  or 
fluids  of  the  body.  Brande. 

ny-OROM'E-TER,  71.  [vypSg  and  //ct/ieo).]  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Hy-GRQ-mEt'rjc,*  a.  Relating  to  hygrometry  ;  applied  to 
substances  which  readily  become  moist  or  dry  by  corre- 
sponding changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

Hy-&rq-m:£t'ri-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  hygrometry.  Phil. 
Mag, 

Hy-gr6m'e-try,*  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  moisture 
of  the  atinosphere.  Crabb. 

Hy'GRO  scope,  n.  [vyp6;  and  (j/fwjrttd.j  An  instrument 
to  show  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  air.  Quvicy. 

Hy-&hP-sc6p'ic,  a.  Imbibing  moisture,  as  a  hygroscope. 

HY-GRp-scoP'i-CAE,*a.  Belonging  to  the  hygroscope..^sA. 

Hy'o-rp-stXt'ics,*  71.  pi.  The  measuring  of  degrees  of 
moisture.  Evelyn. 

IlY-iiAReH'j-CAL,  a.  Eresiding  over  matter.  Hallywell. 

Hy-TiO'BATE,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  long-armed  ape ;  a  gibbon.  P. 
Cyc. 

IIy-l6p'a.-th19M,*  n.  [vXrt  and  -rrdBog.]  The  tenet  or  doc- 
trine that  the  life  of  matter  is  sentient.  Brande. 

Hv-I-oth'e-I^m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is 
God,  a  species  of  materialism.   Smart. 

Hy-lp-zo'jc,  71.  One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be  animated. 

llY-i,Q-2.6'i^m.f*  n.[vXri  and  ^ojfi.]  The  doctrine  that  matter 
lives;  the  theory  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  life 
residing^  in  nature.  Cudworth. 

Hy-IjP-2o'jst,*  71.  An  advocate  for  hylozoism.  Tucker, 

Hy'men,  n.  [in^iv.']  The  god  of  marriage:^ the  virginal 
membrane.  —  (Bot.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

(Hy-ME-ne'al,  [hl-me-n5'?l,  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  him-e- 
ne'fl,  S.  E.]  n.  [iutvaios.]  A  marriage  song.  Pope. 

|Hy-ME-ne'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage.  Pope. 

|Hy-ME-ne'AN,  71.  Same  as  hymeneal.  Milton,  [r  1 
Hy-me-ne'^n,  a.  Same  as  hymeneal,  [r.] 

Hy-ME'NI-OM,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  gills  of  a  mushroom.  P.  Cyc. 

Hy-m:?n-6p'te-ral,*    )a.   Having  membraneous  wings ; 

Hy-men-5p'te-ro&s,*  S  —  applied  to  certain  insects. 
Kirby. 

wy-men-Gp'te-rXn,*  71.  A  mandibulate  insect  having 
four  membranous  wings.  Brande. 

H?MN,  (him)  71.  An  encomiastic  song  ;  a  song  of  adoration. 

Hi'MN,  (htm)  V,  a,  [t/ij/ew.]  [i.  httmned  ;  pp.  htmnino, 
HFMNED.]  To  praise  in  song ;  to  worship  with  hymns. 

H\MN,  (him)  V.  n.  To  sing  songs  of  adoration.  Milton. 

HWnic,  a.  Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 

HfM'NiNG,*  (hYm'ing  or  hlm'njng)  p.  a.  Celebrating  in 
hymns." 

a  f  M'Np-DV,*  71.  Hymnology.  Brit.  Critic. 


HyM-NOl  O-fj^Yi  "•   [vfivos  and  XSyog*']    A  collecticA  o; 

hymns.  Mede. 

HY-6a-c¥  A'Mj-A,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetabl  j  alkgli,  extract 
ed  from  the  hyoscyamus  niger,  pigsbean,  or  benbano 
Brande. 

Hy-ps-cy'^-mTne,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  hen* 
bane.  Hamilton. 

Hi'P,  V.  a,  [i.  HY  FFB  D ;  pp.  HT  Ft  may  HTTVKV.]  To  make  mel< 
ancholy  j  to  dispirit.  Spectator  —  A  colloquial  word  con- 
tracted from  hypochondriac ;  often  written  hip.  This  con- 
traction,  and  also  hypo,  are  colloquially  used  as  nouns. 

Hy-p^'thr-^l,*  a.  (Arch.)  Not  covered  overhead.  Ham^ 
ilton, 

Hy-pXl'Lj^-p^e,  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  words  are 
mutually  transposed ;  a  species  of  inversion. 

Hy-pXrVy-rIte,*  71.  (Min )  An  ore  of  silver.  Dana, 

Hvp-Xs'pjST,*7i.  [uTTuo-Tritrrjjff,]  A  shield-bearer ;  a  soldier 
of  ancient  Greece.  Mitford. 

Hy'P]e;r,  [vnep,']  A  Greek  preflx,  implying  over,  beyond, 
excess.  —  In  the  compound  terms  of  chemistry,  it  corre- 
sponds with  super,  as  used  in  other  cases. 

fHY'PER,  n.  [from  hypercritic]  A  hypercritic.  Prior. 

fHy-p^R-Xs'PlST,  n.  [uire/jaaTTi^w.J  A  defender.  Chilling- 
worth. 

Hy-per'ba-t6n,  n.  [L.,  from  vir£p0aivo},]  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure  in  writing,  when  the  words  are  transposed  from  the 
plain  grammatical  order.  Milton, 

Hy-per'bp-la,  71.  [v7T€p  and  /JaAAw.]  (Gcwn.)  One  of  the 
conic  sections,  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  by  a  plane, 
which  is  so  inclined  to  the  axis,  that,  when  produced, 
it  cuts  also  the  opposite  cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertex. 

Hy-PER'Ep-LE,  n.  [h. ;  inepSoX^.']  (Rhet,)  A  figure,  by 
which  expressions  are  used  signifying  more  than  the  ex- 
act truth,  or  more  than  is  intended  to  be  represented  to 
the  hearer  or  reader ;  exaggeration. 

Hy-per-b5l'ic,        I  a.  [from  hyperbola.']  Belonging  to,  oi 

Hy-PER-b6l'}-c^L,  )  having  the  nature  of  an  hyperbola 
—  Relating  to  an  hyperbole;  exaggerating  or  extenuating 
beyond  fact. 

Hy-per-b6l'i-cal-LV,  ad.  In  a  hyperbolical  manner. 

HY-PER-B6L'i-FORM,  o.  Having  the  form  of  the  hyper 
bola. 

Hy-p^r'bp-lK^M,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  hyperbolical 
Bp.  Horsley. 

Hy-per'bp-l1st,  71.  One  who  hyperbolizes.  Boyle. 

Hy-per'bp-lize,  V,  n.  To  make  use  of  hyperbole. 

HY-PJSR'Bp-LiZE,  V.  a.  To  exaggerate  or  extenuate.  Foth 
erby. 

Hy-per'bp-loId,*  71.  A  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  ot 
an  hyperbola  about  its  axis.  Brande. 

Hy-per-bo're-^n,  a.  [kyperboreus,  L.]  Far  north;  very 
cold ;  frigid. 

Hy-per-cXt-a-LjEc'tic,  a.  [vTrip  and  eatalectic.]  (RheL) 
Exceeding  the  measure; — applied  to  verses  having  one 
or  two  syllables  too  many  at  the  end. 

Hy-per-crIt'}c,  n.  [vKip  and  Kpirihds.]  A  captious  or  un 
candid  critic ;  an  unreasonable  or  very  exact  critic. 

Hy-per-crIt'j-c^l,  a.  Critical  beyond  use  or  reason. 

Hy-per-crIt'J-c^l-LV,*  ad.  In  a  hypercritical  mannei 
Croker. 

HY-PER-cRlT'j-cizE,*u.  a.  To  criticize  captiously.  Ch.  Ob. 

Hy-per-crIt'J-c1§m;,*  71.  Captious  or  fastidious  criticism, 
Mbp.  Wliately. 

HY-p:?B-r>u'Lj-^,  Tu  [{In-cp  and  didia.]  A  service  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  performed  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
Abp.  Usher. 

HY'PEB-DU-Ly,  7L  Same  as  hyperdulia.  BrevinU 

Hy-p£R'|-c6K,  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  St.  John's  wort.  Stukelmf. 

Hy-PER'MiE-TER,  71.  [virip  and  itCTpov.]  Any  thing  that 
exceeds  in  measure  the  proper  standard,  as  a  verse  that 
is  too  long. 

Hy-p^r-mJr-i-p-ra'ma,*  n.  An  exhibition  consisting  of 
innumerable  views.  Scudamore. 

tH?-P^R-PHl?s^j-CAE,  a.  Supernatural.  Aubrey. 

HY-PER-s*R-co'sis,n.  [■bTTEpadpKtociq,]  (Med.)  Proud  flesh. 

HY'P?RS-THENE,*n.  (Min.)  Labrador  hornblende.  5?"aji(/e. 

Hy-peh-tr6ph'|c,*  a.  Relating  to  hypertrophy.  Dr,  MotU 

HY-PER'TRp-pHy,*  71.  (Med.)  A  morbid  enlargement  of 
any  part  of  the  body.  Brande. 

HY'PHEN,(hI'fen)  tt.  [i^tp&v.]  A  mark  by  which  two  or  mora 
syllables  are  joined,  or  two  words  are  joined  and  mada 
one  word  ;  as,  vir-tue^  ever-living. 

H¥P-n6l'p-9¥,*  n.  A  treatise  on  sleep.  Dwnglison. 

|Hyp-NOT'iC,  71  [vKvos*]  (Med.)  A  soporific  medicine. 
Broione. 

Hy-p6E'p-LE,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  in  which 
several  things,  which  appear  to  be  against  an  argument, 
are  brought  together  and  refuted.  Crabb. 

H1?P'p-cXusT,  71.  [{iTrdKavaroi/.]  (Arch.)  A  vaulted  apart- 
ment, from  which  the  heat  of  the  Are  is  distributed  ti 
the  rooms  above,  by  means  of  earthen  tubes. 

HIp-P-jBhSm'dre^,  (hIp-9-kon'durz)  71.  pi.  [•jTrox^i'Sinoi: 
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^jinat,)  The  two  spaces  lying  one.i;h  aide  of  the  epigas- 
tric legi on : -—  hypochondria.  QuiTiey, 

jHiP-p-£H6WDRl-A,  Chip^-h5u'dr§-?)  n.  [L.]  (AnaU) 
The  fait  of  the  abdomen,  on  both  sides,  that  lies  under 
the  spurious  ribs.— (Jlferf.)  Melancholy  ;  vapors  j  hyp- 
ochondriasis.   See  Hyfochondbiasis. 

^Htp-p-jeHdN'DKj-Xc,  [hIp-9-kon'dre-Slk,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  hip-p9-lC9n-dri'^k,  S.  E. ;  hl-po-kSn'dre-ak,  Ja.]  n. 
One  who  is  morbidly  melancholy  or  disordered  in  imagi- 
nation. 

IHv-p-p-jBhOn'dri-Xc,  a.  Relating  to  hypochondria  or  hyp- 
ochondriasis ;  melancholy ;  dispirited  j  disordered  in 
imagination. 

UHi?p-p-j6H9N-r>Rl'^-C^L,  a.  Same  as  hypochondriac 
H?p-p-jeHQN-DRi'^-cl§M,  n.  Melancholy  i  hypochondri- 
asis. 

'[HSp-p-jEHpN-DRi'^-sls,  71.  (Med.)  The  hypochondriac 
affection,  which  is  attended  by  uneasiness  about  the 
region  oi  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  the  hypochondriac 
region  j  melancholy  ;  vapors ;  spleen  j  disordered  imagi- 
nation ;  low  spirits. 

lIHIfP-p-jeHON'DRi-X^ai,*  ?*.  Hypochondriacism.  Z)»/s- 
raeli 

1^5?p-p-jeH6N'DRj-XsT,*  n.  One  afflicted  with  hypochon- 
dria i  a  hypochondriac.    Coleridge. 

JtHJ^P-Q-jBHON  DRy,  n.  Hypochondria.  Burton. 

H??p'p-c5sT,  n.  [vTTOKiiTTis,]  A  parasitical  plant  growing 
from  the  roots  of  the  cystus  j  also  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  its  fruit. 

HJp'p-CRAs,  n.  See  Hipfocr4s. 

H$p-p-CRA-T£a'I-FORM,*  o.  (BoU)  Salvcr-shaped.  P. 
Oijc. 

fly-pSc'Rl-sVi  n.  The  practice  of  supporting  a  character 
different  from  what  is  real  j  false  profession  j  pre- 
tence ;  dissimulation ;  deceit. 

HiP'p-CRlTE,  n.  [{nroKptrrji,]  One  who  practises  hypoc- 
risy J  a  dissembler  in  morality  or  religion. 

HJp-p-cr1t'(c,        J  a.  Partaking  of  hypocrisy;  dissem- 

H$p-p-cRlT'i-c^L,  1  bling}  insincere j  false;  appearing 
differently  from  the  reality. 

Hi^p-p-CRlT'i-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  hypocritical  manner. 

Hii'P-p-G-Xs'TRjc,  a.  lvTr6  and  yaar^p.]  Seated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

H^?p-p-oXs'TRp-CEiiE,*  71.  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  lower 
belly.  Smart 

Hli'p'p-^ENE,*  a.(Min.)  Relating  to  a  cIelss  Of  rocks,  com- 
monly called  primary  rocks.  Lgell. 

Hfp-Q-fiE'v^,  «•  [L. ;  vjt6  and  j-^,  Gr.J  pi.  hypogea. 
(Arch.)  A  cellar  or  vault  arched  over. 

H¥-p5&'¥-no0s,*  a.  {Bot.)  Arising  from  immediately  be- 
low the  pistil.  P.  Cyc 

HJp-p-M6;eH'Lj-6N,*  71.  [L.]  The  fulcrum  of  a  lever. 
Brande^ 

H5p-P-ph$l'lovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Being  under  the  leaf.  Lour 
don. 

HY-po'pj-tJM,*  7u  (Med,)  A  deposition  of  matter  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  tne  eye.  Smart. 

IIy-p6s'ta-sIs,  n.  [L. ;  virdaratrts,  Gr.]  pL  hy-pSs't^ 
SE^.  Distinct  substance ;  personality : — a  term  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers  to  express  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  —  (Med.)  Sediment  of  urine. 

Hy-pSs'tji-size,*  v.  n.  To  speculate  on  personalis.  Cole- 
ridge. [r.J 

Uy-pp-stXt'I-c^l,  tt.  Relating  to  hypostasis;  constitu- 
ive    personaL 


Hy-pp-stXt'j-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  hypoatatical  manner 
HY-p6s'T^-TiZE,  V.  a.  To  attribute  proper  persojw'  «xi8i 

ence  to.  JVorton, 
IJy-p6t'e-nuse,  71.    See  Hypothenuse. 
Hy-pp-the'04,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  An  obligation  by  which  thi 

effects  of  a   debtor   are   made   over   to   his    creditor 

Crabb. 
Hy-poth'e~cate,  v.  a.    [hypotJieca,  L.]    [i.     HrpoTHB- 

CA.TSD;  pp.  HTPOTHECATIMO,  HYPOTHECATED.]  To  paWn 

to  give  in  pledge.  Burke.  To  state  by  hypothesis,  Ch 
Ob. 

HY-pdTH-?-cA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  hypothecating.— 
(Law)  The  right  which  a  creditor  has  over  a  thing  be- 
longing to  another.  :  —  a  sort  of  pledge.  Bouvier. 

Hy-p5th-¥-ku'sal,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  hypothenus*. 
Ash. 

Hy-p6th'e-nuse,  [hi-pSth'e-nuB,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb  , 
hip-Bth'e-nus,  Sm. ;  hi-p9-th?-nus',  Kenrick,  Barclay.  John, 
son.]  n.'[iiT6  and  reivw.j  (Oeom.)  The  longest  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that  subtends  the  right 
angle.  —  Written  also  hypotenuse. 

Hy-p6th'e-sIs,  71-  [vit69£<tis.]  pi  hy-p6th'e-s£§.  A 
supposition  made  with  a  view  to  draw  from  it  some  con- 
sequence which  establishes  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
proposition,  or  solves  a  problem;  an  opinion;  a  system 
formed  upon  some  principle  not  proved. 

Hy-pOth'e-size,*  v.  n.  To  form  hypotheses.  Warbur. 
ton. 

Hy-pP-th£t'jc,        I  a.    Including  or  depending  on  an 

HY-Pp-THfiT'j-CAL,  i  hypothesis;  implying  supposition; 
conditional. 

HY-Pp-THfix'l-CAii-LV,  ad.  In  a  hypothetical  man- 
ner. 

Hy'rXx,*  71.  [upaf.l  (Zool.)  A  small  mammal  of  the 
pachydermatous  order.  Brands. 

HVrse,  71.  [Airse,  Ger.J  (Bot.)  Millet,  Coles. 

HifRST,  Hurst,  HSrst,  n.  A  wood  or  grove.  Gibson, 

HY'soN,*n.  An  excellent  species  of  green  tea.  —  Hyson- 
skin  is  an  Inferior  kind  of  hyson.  —  Young  hyson  origi- 
nally consisted  of  a  delicate  young  leaf,  but  became  cor- 
rupted. Davis. 

H$§'§pp,  or  HJs'spp,  [hlz'z9p,  J.  E.  Ja.  ,■  hiz'zyp  or  hT'- 
sup,  W.  F. ;  his'sup,  K.  Sm.. ;  hi's\ip,  S.]  n.  [kyssopuSf 
L.]  A  perennial  medicinal  plant  or  herb,  of  different 
varieties. 

Hi?a'T^T-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  titaniferous  iron  ore.  Dana. 

Hys-TE'Ri-A,*  n.  [voTEpa.]  (Med,)  A  species  of  neurosis 
or  nervous  disease  which  generally  attacks  unmarried 
women  from  the  age  of  15  to  35,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  womb ;  hysterics.  Brande. 

Hys-TER'lc,        )  a.  [ia-repiKds.]     Relating  to  hysteria  or 

Hys-T^R'i-CAL, }  hysterics;  spasmodic;  troubled  with 
fits. 

Hys-T^R'jcs,  n.  pi.  Fits  peculiar  to  women.  See  Hys- 
teria. 

Hys-TJ6R'p-CELE,*  71,  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  womb. 
Crabb. 

Hi?s-TE-R6L'p-<?y,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  thought  is  inverted  in  ex. 
pression,  and  the  last  put  first.  Brande. 

H$s'te-ron-Pr6t'5-r6n,  71.  Ivarspov  wpdrepov.}  (IVieU) 
Same  as  hysterology. 

H$8-T£:-RdT'p-Qiy,*  71.  (Med.)  A  dissection  of  the  womb 
Crabb. 

Hyxhe,  (hith)  7U  A  port  See  HrrHB 
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I  the  third  vowel  and  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
J  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  consonant  J,  from 
which  it  is  now  commonly  kept  distinct.  It  has  two 
principal  sounds ;  one  long,  as  in^ne,  the  other  short,  as 
in  Jm. — /  is  a  numeral  for  one.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  id,-  as,  i,  &,  id  est,  (that  is.) 

t,  pron.  personal^  of  the  first  person.  Myself,  the  person 
speaking.  — Pos.  mine;  obj.  he. — ph  we,  ours,  ua. 

I'Xmb,*  n.  Same  as  iambic  or  iambus.  Smart. 

I-Xm'BJC,  71.  [iambicusy  L.]  A  verse  composed  of  iambi  or 
iambic  feet.  —  Iambics  are  a  species  of  verse  much  used 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  especially  by  the  Greek 
tragic  poets.  They  were  originally  used  for  satire;  hence 
the  word  sometimes  means  satire. 

T-Am'bic,  a.  Relating  to  an  iambus;  composed  of  iambic 
feet.  Jiddison. 

r-XM'B[-C^L,*  a.  Same  as  iamftw:.  Ch.  Ob. 


I-XM'Bj-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  ol  an  iambic.  Ch,  Oa 
I-Xm'bize,*  v.  a.  To  satirize ;  to  use  iambics.  Thinning. 
I-AM-Boa'RVPHiJEiR,*   n.     A    writer   of  iambic    poetry 

Beck. 
I-Xm'bvs,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  iambi;  Eng.  iambuses.  A  poetic 

foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long,  or  of  an  unaccented 

and  an  accented  syllable  ;  as,  adore,  dtfend.  Crabb. 
I-Xt'RI-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  medicine  or  physicians.  Byron. 
tI-A-TRp-J0HfiM'isT,*  71.  A  chemical  physician.  Bailey. 
fl-A-TRp' jfip'Tjc,  fl.  [cuT-pdff  and  d\£i<f)ti.]  That  cures  by 

anointing. 
j'£fix,*7i,  [L.]  (Zool)  A  kind  of  wild  goat.  Crabb. 
I-bP DEM,*  ad.  [L.]  In  the  same  place.  Ainsworth. — It  ii 

used  "as  a  note  of  reference  ;  often  contracted  to  ibid. 
I'bjs,  n.  [L.]  An  Egyptian  bird,  approaching  to  the  storS 

kind,  venerated  for  destroying  serpents. 
I-BiS'cys,*  n.  [L.]  (Bat.)  See  Hibiscus. 
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I-CA'Ri-AN,*  o.  Dftiinglyor  unfortunately  adventurous,  as 

_  IcarvF,  I  he  son  of  Dtedalus.  Smart. 

Ice,  (Ta)  n.  Water  or  otfter  liquor  made  solid  by  cold ;  cream 
and  sugar  congealed  ^  ice-cream.  — To  breaJc  the  ice^  to 

_  make  a  beginning. 

Ice,  r.  a.  [i  icbdj  ^.  icing,  iced.]  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to 
turt  to  icej  to  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  chill  j  to 
freeze. 

tcE'BERG,*  n.  A  large  mass  or  mountain  of  ice,  such  as 
floats  in  the  polar  or  nortiiern  seas.  Lyell.  [der. 

ICE'BlRD,*n.  A  species  of  bird  found  in  Greenland.  Maun- 

Ice'blInk,*  n.  A  dazzjing  whiteness  about  the  horizon, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  field  of  ice.  Qu. 
Hev. 

tcE'BOAT,*  n,  A  boat  forraed  to  pass  on  the  ice;  a  boat  or 
barge  formed  to  break  and  pass  through  the  ice.  Praiicis. 

Xce'brook,*  (is'brfik)  n.  A  congealed  brook  or  stream. 
Shah. 

ICE'BulLT,  (is'bilt)  a.  Formed  of  heaps  of  ice.  Gray. 

IcE'-CREAM,*n.  A  confection  formed  of  cream,  sugar,  &iC., 
congealed  or  frozen.  JVichols. 

iCE'Fl-OAT,*  ft.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice.  Ooldsmith. 

Ice'floe,*  n.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice  ;  icefloat.  l/yell. 

Ice'hoOse,  n.  A  house  for  the  preservation  of  ice  in  sum- 
mer. 

Ice'land-er,  n.  A  native  of  Iceland.  Serenius. 

Ice-lAmd'jc,*  n  The  language  of  the  people  of  Iceland. 
Latltam. 

Ice-lXwd'jc,*  a    Relating  to  Iceland.  Eamshaw. 

Ice'moOn-tain,*  n.  Same  as  iceberg.  Goldsmith. 

Ice'plXnt,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  sprinkled  with  pellucid, 
glittering,  icy-looking  blisters.  Crahb. 

ICE'sAw,*  71.  A  large  saw  for  cutting  through  ice.  Prancis. 

Ice'spar,*  7).  {Mill.)  A  variety  of  felspar.  Brande. 

ICE'WORK^*  (is'wUrk)  n.  A  construction  of  ice.  Savage. 

JCH  niBN,*  [Ger.]  "I  serve:"  the  motto  taken  by  the 
SlacK  Prince ,  and  since  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  England.  Crabh. 

IfiH-NEu'MQN,  (jk-nu'mpn)  re.  [L. ;  ixf^TJ/x'^ic,  Gr.]  {Zool.) 
A  small  animal,  or  sort  of  weasel,  noted  for  destroying 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

IjeH-NEu'MpN-FiiY,  n.  (Ent.)  A  fly  or  insect  that  feeds  on 
other  insects. 

IjEH-nev-mSn'i-d^,*  71.  pi.  (Ent.)  A  class  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  P.  Cyc. 

ljeH-NEv-M6N'j-DAN,*7i.  (£nt.)  One  of  the  ichneumoni- 
d<E.  Kir  by. 

IjEh-np-grIph'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  ichnography. 

JjeH-Noe'R^PHY,  n.  lixvos  and  ypdc^co.]  (^rch.)  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  ground-plot  of  a  building  j  plain  drawing. 

3£h'n9-lite,*  71.  {Qeol.)  A  stone  retaining  the  impression 
of  a  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal.  Rogers. 

JjEH-NdL'p-ij-y,*  71.  [txv'S  and  ),6yos.]  (^Oeoi.)  A  treatise 
relating  to  the  footsteps,  or  footmarks,  impressed  by  ani- 
mals on  the  strata  of  the  earth.  P.  Cyc. 

rjOHOR,  (I'kBr)  71.  [ixf^p.]  (Med.)  A  thin,  watery  humor, 
or  discharge  ;  sanioua  matter  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 

I'fiHpR-oDs,  (i'kflr-us)  a.  Serous;  sanious;  thin;  undi- 
gested. 

IjeH-THy-ds'RA-PHY,*  n.  A  description  of  fishes.  Dr.  Black. 

IjeH'THy-9-LiTE,*7i.  A  petrified  or  fossil  fish.  Hamilton. 

»eH-THV-9-L6(?'i-c^L,*  o.  Relating  to  ichthyology  or  fish- 
es. Hill. 

TjEH-THV-OL'p-gtlST,*  71.  One  versed  in  ichthyology.  Qu, 
Rev. 

T)BH;TH¥-'6l'p-(?¥,  (Xk-the-51'9-je)  n.  [ixdvoXayia.']  The 
Bcience  of  fishes,  or  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
•treats  of  the  nature,  uses,  and  classification  of  fishes. 

IjBh-thv-6ph'^-(?Ist,*  71.  One  that  lives  or  feeds  on  fish. 
.dsh. 

fjeH-THV-OpH'^-GODs,*  a.  Feeding  on  fish.  Smart. 

JjeH-THy-6PH'JL-(^¥,  71.  [ixOis  and  <l)dyo}.]  The  practice  of 
eating  fish. 

iBH-THy-pPH-THXL'MlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  specles  of  zeo- 
lite, of  a  pearly  lustre,  resembling  the  eye  of  a  fish ;  fish- 
eye  stone.  Brande. 

ljc;ii-THy-p-sAu'RVS,*n.  (Oeol.)  A  huge,  fish-like  lizard, 
an  extinct  animal.  Buckland, 

r'cj-cLE,  (I'sjk-kl)  71.  A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 

I'cj-Nfiss,  71.  The  slate  of  being  icy. 

rcjNG-,  (Is'ing)  n.  A  covering  of  ice  or  concreted  sugar. 

Ic'KLE,  (ik'kl)  71.  An  icicle.  Grose.  [Local,  North  of  Eng- 
land.] 
t/tFcpN,  n    [EiKUiv.']  An  image ;  a  picture.  Browne. 

tI-c6N'|-c^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  figures  or  pic- 
tures. Blount, 

"cp-Nl^M,*  n.  (RheU)  A  representation  to  the  life.  Crabb, 

I-c6N'p-ci.XsT,  TL  IelkovokX^cttis.}  A  breaker  of  images. 
Young, 

t-c6N-p-CLXs'Tjc,  o.  Breaking  or  destroying  images. 

f-cp-wS&'R^-PHV,  n.  [eiKiov  and  ypd<pio.]  A  description  of 
pictures,  stitues,  and  similar  monuments  of  ancient  art. 

l-cp-NdLV-TijiR,  n.  [eiKuiv  and  Xdrpi}s*]  A  worshipper  of 
images. 
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I-CP"N6l'0-(?Y,  «•  [dKiHv  and  ^^yw.]  The  doctrine  of  ph 

ture  or  representation,  as  a  means  used  in  worship. 
I-CP-n6m'i-C^L,*  a.  Hostile  to  images,  Brovme. 
I-CP-SJl-he'dr^l,*  a.  Having  twehty_equal  sides.  Smart. 
I-c5-s^-HE'DRpN,*  n.;  pU  i-co-s^l-he'dra.  a  figure  coin 

prehended  under  twenty  equal  sides.  Qrier. 
I-cp-sXn'dr}-a,*  n.  pi.   (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  havin 

twenty  or  more  perigynous  stamens.  OnU/b. 
I-cp-sXn'drj-an,*  a,  (Bot.)  Icosandrous.  Smart. 
I-cp-sXn'drov's,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  twenty  or  more  perig 

ynous  stamens.  P,  Cyc. 
Jc-TE'ri-Xs,*  n.    [L.]   (Min.)    A  precious  stone  or  gem 

Crahb.' 
Ic-t£r'ic,*  71:.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice.  SmaH. 
{c-tEr'ic,*  fl.  Good  against  the  jaundice  ;  icterical.  .dsh. 
Jc-tEr'i-c^l,  a.  [icterus^  L,]  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice 

good  against  the  jaundice. 

IC-THy-OL'P-gVj  «•    SeelCHTHTOLOGT-, 

Tcy,  (i'se)  a.  Full  of  ice ;  covered  with  ice  ;  made  of  ice , 

cold  ;  frosty ;  frigid  ;  without  warmth  or  affection. 
I'cy-PEARi.ED',(i's§-perld')a.  Studded  with  pearls,  as  of 

ice.  Milton. 
I'D,  fid)  Contracted  for  I  would. 
I-DE'jj.,  n.  [i6ca.]  pi.  i-DE'^§.  The  image  or  resemblance 

of  any  object  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  mental  image ;  con* 

ception  ;  perception  -,  thought ;  imagination ;  notion. 
I-se'al,  a.  Mental ;  intellectual ;  imaginary  ;  relating  to  oi 

consisting  of  ideas ;  existing  in  the  mind. 
I-de'al-I^m,*  n.  The  system  or  theory  which  denies  ths 

existence  of  matter.  Stewart. 
I-be'^l-Ist,*  n.  One  who  believes  in  Idealism.  Stewart. 
I-DE-XL'i-Ty,*  or  Id-e-Xl'i-T¥,*  71.  The  quality  of  being 

ideal.  A  Cyc.  —  (Phren,)  The  talent  for  poetry  or  works 

of  imagination.  Combe. 
I-DE-AL-|-ZA'TipN,*7i.  The  act  of  idealizing.  Lockhart, 
I-DJ^'^L-iZE^  V.  n.    [i.  IDEALIZED  ;  pp.  idealizing,  ideal 

izED.]  To  imagme  ;  to  form  ideas.  Maty. 
l-Dt'A'L-iz-^Rj'*'  n.   One  who  idealizes;  an  idealist.  Cole 

ridge. 
I-DErAL-LY,  ad.  Intellectually ;  mentally. 
|I-de'ate,  v.  a.  To  fancy  ;  to  form  in  idea.  Donne. 
i'DEM*  [L.]  The  same :  — often  contracted  to  id.  Clarke. 
+I-d£n'tic,  a.  Identical.  Hvdibras. 
i-d£n'tj-c^l,    a,   [ideatigue,    Fr.]   The  same;  the  very 

same. 
I-DEN'Tf-c^-LY,  ad.  With  sameness  or  identity. 
I-D£N'Ti-c^L-rf£ss,  7u  State  of  being  identical. 
I-DfiN'TJ-Fi-^-BLE,*  a.   That  may  be  identified.   Fo.  Q^ 

Rev. 
I-dEn-ti-fj-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  identifying. 

I-D£N'tJ-FY,7J.  a.  [i.  IDENTIFIED  ;  pp.  IDENTIFYING,  IDEE* 

TiFiED.]  To  make  or  prove  identical;  to  prove  sameness 
to  make  the  same.  —  v.  n.  To  become  identical.  Smart. 

I-DEN'TI-Ty,  71.   [identiti,  Fr.]   State  of  being  the  same 
sameness. 

Id-E-P-g-rXph'jc,*        )  a.  [iSta  and  ypai/itu.]    Represent 

Id-e-p-g-rXph'i-cal,*  j  ing  figures,  notions,  or  ideas , 
as  hieroglyphic  or  Chinese  characters.  Brande. 

lD-E-p-GRXPH'i-CAi^-Ly,*ad.  In  an  ideographical  manner 
Du.  Ponceau. 

Id-e-p-grXph'ics,*  7i.p(.  A  method  of  writing  in  ideo 
graphic  characters.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

I-DE-oG'RA-PHy,*  or  lD-E-5a'RA-PHV,*  n.  A  system  oi 
treatise  of  shrrt-hand  writing.  Tk.  Hoioe. 

Id-e-P-lO^-'j-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  ideology.  Q,u,  Rev 

I-i>e-6l'p-9^Ist',*  or  Id-:?-6i*'p-9^1st,*  71,  One  versed  in 
ideology.  P.  Cyc, 

l-DE-6L'p-9y,*  or  lD-E-6L'p-9-y,*  71.  [idea  and  }>6yos.] 
The  science  of  the  mind ;  the  history  and  evolutions 
of  human  ideas.  D,  Stewart. 

IDE§,  (idz)  71.  [idusj  It.]  One  of  the  three  epochs  or  divis- 
ions of  the  ancient  Roman  month.  The  calends  were  the 
first  days  of  the  several  months  ;  the  ides,  days  near  the 
middle  ;  and  the  nonesj  the  ninth  days  before  the  ides.  In 
the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  idea 
fell  on  the  15th ;  in  the  other  mouths,  on  the  I3th. 

I'd  &STf*  [L.]  '■  That  is ;"  commonly  abbreviated  to  i.  e. 

lD-i-6c'R^-sy,  n  [Utos  and  Kpdvte-]  A  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

Id-I-P-crXt'|c,*  o.  Same  as  idiocraticaZ.  Smart. 

Id-J-P-crXt'j-c^l,  a   Peculiar  in  constitution. 

iD'j-p-cy,  71.    [i(5iwr£ia.]  The  state  of  an  idiot;  want  of 

/  understanding ;  foolishness. 

Xd'i-qm,  71.  [i6io}iia.']  ^.  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a 
language;  particular  cast  of  a  language;  peculiarity  of 
phrase;  dialect;  phiaseology 

Ii>-{-P-mXt';c,        ia.  Relating  to  idioms;  peculiar  to  a 

Id-}-P-mXt'}-c^L,  {     language  ;  phraseological. 

Id-{-p-mXt'}-c^L-LV,*  ad.  According  to  an  idiom,  .^sh. 

Id-;-p-pv^h£t'{C,*  0.  Relating  to  idiopathy;  idiopathic. 
Month.  Rev. 

Id-j-P-pXth'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  idiopathy ;  primary ;  ind* 
pendent  of  other  disease.  Brajide. 

Id-j-P-pXth'j-C^L,*  fl.  Same  as  tdiopathic.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev 
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lt)-i-5p'f-THy,  71.  [Uios  and  TraQoc]  A  peculiar  affection 
or  feeling — (Med.)  A  primary  disease,  or  a  disease  be- 
longing to  the  part  affected,  and  not  arising  from  sympa- 
thy with  other  parts. 

Id-j-p-s$n'cra.-sv,  n.  [tSios.  cvv,  and  KpSLati.]  A  temper 
or  disposition  of  body  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

ID-j-p-svN-cRlT'ic,*        j  a.     Relating  to  idiosyncrasy  ; 

ID-l-p-svN-CRXT'f-c^L,*  i  having  peculiar  temperament. 
Warburton. 

tD'i-QT,  n.  [Mi£or?7s.]  A  person  devoid  of  understanding  j  a 
fool  ;  a  natural, 

Td'j-qt-C¥,  n.  Idiocy.    See  Idiocy. 

Id-i-6t'ic,        /  a.  Devoid  of  understanding;  stupid  :  fool- 

Id-i-Gt'i-c^l,  (     ish. 

lD-j-6T'l-CAL-ii¥,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  idiot. 

Ii)-i-5t'}-c6n,*  n.  [Gr.]  A  dictionary  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular dialect  j  a  glossary.  Brande. 

Id'I-qt-I^M,  M.  [iSiMTitTfids.l  An  idiom  of  language.  Dry- 
den.  —  Idiocy  J  want  of  understanding  ;  folly. 

ID'I-QT-IZE,  V.  n.  To  become  stupid.  Persian  Letters, 

Id'i-qt-ry,*  71.  Idiotiam  or  idiocy.  Warburton.  [r.] 

I'DLE,  (I'd!)  a.  Lazy  ;  doing  nothing;  slothful;  sluggish  ; 
unemployed;  being  at  leisure j  not  engaged;  useless; 
vain  ;  ineffectual ;  trifling. 

I'dle,  (i'dl)  V.  n.  [i.  IDLED  ;  pp.  idling,  idled.]  To  lose 
time  in  inactivity  ;  to  play  lightly. 

I'DLE,  (I'dl)  V.  a.  To  waste  idly ;  to  trifle  with  ;  to  consume. 

I'DLE-HfiAD'ED,  a.  FooUsh  J  unreasonable  ;  infatuated. 

fl'DLE-LY,  (I'dl-le)  ad.  Idly.  Bp.  Hall. 

j'DLE-Kiiss,  (i'dl-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  idle;  laziness; 
sloth;  absence  of  employment;  trivialness. 

I'dle-pat'ed,  a.  Idle-headed  ;  stupid.  Overbury. 

I'dTj^r,  n.  An  idle  or  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard. 

tI'DiiE§-By,  (I'dlz-be)  71.  An  idler.  Whidock. 

{I'DLESS,  71.  Idleness.  Spenser. 
'dly,  ad.  In  an  idle  manner;  lazily;  foolishly;  vainly. 

Id'p-cra§e,*  n,  {Mifi.)  A  hard  mineral ;  called  also  -pyramr 
idal  gametj  hyacinth,  and  volcanic  chrysolite.  AUdn. 

I'DpL,  71.  \_d6',iXuv,  Gr. ;  idolum^  L.]  A  figure  representing 
a  divinity  ;  an  image  worshipped  as  a  god ;  an  image;  a 
representation  ;  one  loved  or  honored  to  adoration. 

r-Dol.'4.-TjER,  n.  [idololatra,  L.]  A  worshipper  of  idols  or 
images  ;  an  adorer;  a  pagan. 

I  DOL'^-TRfiss,  71.  She  who  worships  idols.  Howell. 

fl-Dp-LXT'Rf-CAL,  a.  Idolatrous.  Bp.  Hooper.  Tending  to 
idolatry. 

I-d6l'^-trize,«.  a.  To  worship  idols;  to  idolize,  [r,] 

I-d6l'^-trize,  V,  n.  To  offer  idolatrous  worship.  Fotherby. 

I-d6l'^-troOs,  a.  Relating  or  tending  to  idolatry ;  com- 
prising idolatry. 

t-D6L'A.-TRoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  idolatrous  manner.  Hooker. 

I-d5l'a-try,  71.  [idololatriaj  L.]  The  worship  of  idols  or 
images ;  paganism. 

fl'DpL-tsH,  a.  Idolatrous.  J\^ton. 

•fl'DpL-t^M,  71.  Idolatrous  worship.  Milton. 

I'DpL-IsT,  71.  An  idolater.  Milton. 

I'Dpii-IZE,  V.  a,  \i.  idolized  ;  pp.  idolizing,  idolized.] 
To  worship  as  an  idol  or  idolatrously ;  to  adore ;  to  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

t'DpL-iz-ER,  71.  One  who  idolizes,  or  loves  to  adoration. 

fI'DpL-oOs,  a.  Idolatrous.  Bale. 
'DpL-woR'sHip,*    (I'dpl-wiir'ahip)  iu    The  worship  of 

idols  or  images.  Rowe. 
I-do'ne-oDs,  o.    [idoneusf  L.]   Fit;  proper;  convenient; 

adequate.  Boyle,  [r.] 
Id'ri-a-lIne,*  71.  A  fusible,  inflammable  substance  found 

in    a  mineral,   from  the    quicksilver   mines   of  Idria. 

BraTide. 
TdVL,  (I'djl)  n.   [ei&vWiov.l   A  short  pastoral  poem ;  an 

eclogue. 
I.  E.  for  id  est^  {that  is.)  Locke. 
If,  conj.  Used  as  the  sign  of  condition ;  give  or  suppose 

that;  allowing  that;  though.  —  It  is^derived  from  ^|f,  the 

imperative  mood  of  the  Saxon  verb  gifan^  to  give, 
fl'  FAITH,  ad,  [abbreviation  of  in  faith.']   Indeed;  truly. 

8hak. 
Iq-a-su'ric,*  a.  (CAm.)  Noting  a  peculiar  acid.  Brande. 
lo'Lp-iTE,*  71.  (JIfiTi.) 'Another  name  for  ffiTTQ^oTiite.  Dana. 
^fS-lfJ'RO,  71,  [It,;  ignarusyli.]  An  ignoramus ;  a  block- 
head. Mountagu,  [fiery. 
lo-'NE-oDSj  a.  [igneus^Jj.]  Consisting  of  or  containing  fir«; 
Ig-n£s'c:?nt,*  a.  Taking  fire;  emitting  sparks.  Smart. 
Io-N'ic'p-LlST,*7i.  A  worshipper  of  fire.  Mai,.rice. 
fa-NlF'ER-otis,*  a.  Producing  or  bringing  fire.  Ash. 
jo-NTF'i.V-otJs,  a,  [ignifiuusf  L.]  Flowing  with  fire.  Cock- 

eram.  Jr.] 

tO'NI-FY,  V.    a.     \i.    IGWIFIED  ;   pp.    lONIFTING,    IQNIFIED.] 

\ignis  and  fio,  L.}  To  form  into  fire.  Stukely.  [b..] 
|g-nIp'P-t£nt,  a,   [ignis  and  potens,  L.]   Presiding  over 

fire.  Pope. 
iGfNis  FlT'u-ns^  n.  [L.]  pi.  tQ>NE9  ipIt'j?-!.  A  kind  of 

luminous  meteor  seen  in  summer  nights  in  marshy  places ; 

a  Jack-with-a-lantem,  or  Jack-a-lantern ;  Will-with-the- 

wisp. 


J(*-TmTE',  r,  a.  [iDTiw,  L.^  \i.  ignited  ;pp  lawn  wo,  i 
KITED.]  To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.  Grew. 

JG-NITE',  73. 71.  To  become  red  hot ;  to  take  fire 

Jg-nTt'ed,*  p.  a.  Kindled  ;  set  on  fire. 

JG-rriT'l-BLE,  [ig-nlt'e-bl,  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ig'nj 
tibl.  S.]  a.  Inflammable;  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

I&-Nl"TipN,  (ig-nlsh'un)  n.  Act  of  kindling  or  of  igniting 

Ig-nTv^P-MOOS,  a.  [i^ivomus,  L.]  Vomiting  fire.  Derhjjn. 

tlG-Np-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  magnanimity.  Bale. 

lG-No'BLE,'a.  lignobilisy  L.]  Nut  noble;  of  low  bin-th 
mean  ;  wortliless- 

tiG-NO'BLE,*  ».  a.  To  make  vile  or  ignoble.  Bacon 

Ig-no'ble-n£ss,  It.  State  of  being  ignoble. 

lG-N6'Bi.y,ad.  Ignominiously;  meanly  ;  dislionorably. 

l|lG-Np  mIn'i-oDs,  [ig-n^-min'yus,  S.  W^.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sirt. 
ig-np-mln'e-us,  P.  J.]  a.  Mean;  shameful;  reproachful 
dishonorable. 

IJIg-np-mIn'j-pOs-ly,  ad.  Meanly ;  scandalously,  SouVi. 

iG'wp-MlN-Y^  71.  [ignominiaj  L.]  Disgrace ;  reproach ;  shame 
dishonor ;  mfamy ;  opprobrium. 

tTG'Np-My,  71.  An  abbreviation  of  ignominy.  Shalt 

ig-nq-ra'mijs,  [L.,  we  ignore,  or  we  are  ignorant.']  {Laio) 
The  indorsement  of  a  grand  jury  on  a  hill  of  indictment, 
equivalent  to  ^^notfouiul." 

IG-Np-RA'MVS,  n.  [L.]  jjZ.  IG-Np-RA'MVS-??.  An  ignorant 
fellow ;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowledge.  South.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

Ig'np-r^nce,  71.  State  of  being  ignorant ;  want  ofjtnowl- 
edge  ;  illiteracy  ;  nescience  ;  unlearnedness. 

Jg'np-Rant,  a  [ignorans,  L.l  Wanting  knowledge;  un- 
learned; uninstructed;  unenlightened;  uninformed ;  un- 
acquainted with. 

Ig'np-b^nt,  71.  An  ignorant  person.  B.  Jonson. 

iG'Np-RANT-Ly,  ad.  Without  knowledge  or  information. 

Jg-nore',  v.  a.  [ignoroj  L.]  (Law)  To  declare  ignorance 
of;  not  to  know;  as  a  grand  jury  ignore  a  bill,  when 
they  do  not  find  such  evidence  as  to  make  good  the  pre- 
sentment. Boyle. 

tJG-Nfis'cj-BLE,  a.  [ignoscibiliSj  L.]  Pardonable.  Bailey. 

tjG-NOTE'jfl.  [igaotus,  Jj.]  Unknown,  SirM.  Sandys. 

i-GuX'N^,,*  rt.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  lizards,  esteemed 
for  food  ;  —  called  also  guana.  Brande. 

I-GuXw'P-d6n,*  n.  (Qeol.)  A  gigantic  extinct  fossil  rep 
tile,  resembling  the  iguana.  Buckland. 

IL,  one  of  the  forms  of  in;  used  before  words  beginning 
with  Z,  commonly  negativing  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre 
fixed. 

fliiE,  n,  [corrupted  from  aile,  Fr.]  A  walk  in  a  church 
Pope.  Properly  aisle.  —  An  ear  of  com.  Minsioorth. 

lL'jB--&Sjn.  [It.]  (Med.)  The  iliac  passion.  Arbathnot. 

i'LEXj  71.  [L.]  The  great  scarlet  oak.  Mortimer. 

iL'j-Xc,  a.  [iliacus,  L,]  Itelating  to  the  lower  bowels,  or 
ilia.  —  (Mm.)  The  iliac  passion  is  a  spasmodic,  or  violent 
and  dangerous,  colic,  characterized  by  deep-seated  pain 
In  the  abdomen. 

lL-i'^-C^L,*a.  Same  as  iZiac.  Browne. 

iii'j-^D,*  71.  The  Greek  epic  poem  of  Homer,  so  named 
from  Hiumj  another  name  of  Troy.  Clarke. 

Ilk,  a.  The  same :  each  ;  every.  Spenser.  8:5"  It  is  still 
used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  denotes 
each ;  as,  "i/A;  one  of  you,"  every  one  of  you.  It  also  sig- 
nifies tke  same;  as,  "Mackintosh  of  that  zWf"  denotes  a 
gentleman  whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are 
the  same  ;  as,  "  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh." 

Ill,  a.  Bad  ;  not  good  ;  evil ;  ailing ;  sick  ;  not  in  health. 

Ill,  71.  Wickedness ;  depravity ;  misfortune  ;  misery. 

Ill,  od.  Not  well ;  not  rightly ;  not  easily ;  with  pain  —  It 
is  used  in  composition  to  express  a  bad  quality  ;  as,  HU 
formed,  ill-timed^  &.c. 

flL-L^-BlL'j-Ty,*  71.  Security  against  falling.  Cheyne. 

iL-LX'^'i^R-A-BLE,  o.  [UlacerabHis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
torn.  Coekeram. 

flL-LXc'RY-M^-BLE,  a.  [UlacrymabiliSj  L.]  Incapable  ot 
weeping.  Bailey. 

Jl-lXps'^-BLEj*  a.  That  may  illapse.  Olanville. 

|l-lXpse',  ti.  [illapsust  h.]  A  sliding  in;  a  falling  on. 

Il-lXpse',*  v.  71.  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into.  Cheyne. 

IIJL-LA'QU^-ATEj  [jl-la'kwB-at,  S.  JT.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  jMSlk  - 
we^t,  P.  Sm,]  V.  a.  [iUaqueo,  L.]  To  entangle;  to  en- 
trap; to  in  snare.  More.  [R.] 

IJIl-la-qu^-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  inanaring;  a  snare. 

JL-LA'TipN,  n.  [tWotio,  L.]  Inference;  conclusion  drawn 
from  premises. 

Il'lvtIve,  a.  [UlatuBj  L.]  Relating  to  or  implying  illationi 
inferential ;  conclusive. 

Il'la-tIve,  71.  A  particle  denoting  illation.  Bp.  HaU. 

iL'LA-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  illation  or  conclusion.  Richardson. 

Il-lAud'vble,  a.  [Ulaudabilis,  L.]  Not  laudable  ;  unwor- 
thy of  praise  or  comme  idation. 

iL-LAuD'/i-BLy,  ad.  Witnout  deserving  praise. 

Ill'br£d,*  o.  Notwellbred;  uncivil;  impolite.  Davis. 

Ill-Breed'jng,*  n.  Want  of  good  breeding  ;  ill  manners 
Day.  [Sir  T.  Elyot 

tlL-LE'c?-BRODs,  u.  [illecehroms,  L.]  Full  of  allurement* 
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fr<-L£'GAL,  u.  [in  and  legalis^  L.]  Contrary  to  law;  not  le 
gal  ,  unlawful. 

Il-le-gXl'i-tv,  n.  Contrariety  to  law ;  unlawfulness. 

Il-le'&^l-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  illegal. 

Il-lE'sal-LV,  ad.  Tn  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

iL-Lp'GAL-NEss,  71.  Tile  State  of  being  illegal.  ScotU 

IL-Lfi(;^-I-BIL'I-Ty,  ti.  Incapability  of  being  read. 

lL-L£(^'f-BLE,  a.  [in  and  legibHis^  L.]  That  cannot  be  read ; 
not  readable  ;  not  legible. 

Il-lE^^'i-bly,  ad.  In  an  illegible  manner ;  not  to  be  read. 

Il-l^-^It'i-ma-cy,  71.  State  of  being  illegitimate. 

TIJ-L?-<j^fT'i-IVIATE,  a.  [in  and  legiUmus,  L.J  Not  produced 
as  the  laws  prescribe  j  begotten  or  born  out  of  wedlock ; 
not  legitimate. 

Il-LE-(?It'i-mate,  v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate  j  to  prove 
a  person  illegitimate.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

•I4-LE-q^tT'I-MATE-LY,  ci  Not  legitimately. 

IIi-LE-q^IT-i-MA'TIQN,  7u  Act  of  illegitimating  j  illegiti- 
macy 

1l-le-9^It'j-ma-tize,*  v,  i*.  To  render  illegitimate  j  to  il- 
legitimate. Athenmum. 

!l-l£v'}-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  levied  or  exacted, 

ILL^-FACED,  (-fast)  a.  Having  an  ugly  face.  Bp.  Hall 

Ill-fa' vpRED,  (-vyrd)  a.  Deformed;  ugly. 

jLL-FA'V9RED-LY,'ad.  With  deformity 

iLL-FA'VQRED-Nfiss,  n.  Deformity. 

iL-LlB'ER-AL,  a.  [illiberalisj  L.]  Not  liberal ;  not  candid  ; 
disingenuous;  not  generous ;  sparing;  mean. 

Il-lIb'ek-al-I^m,'''  n.  Illiberal  principles  or  practice.  Ch, 
Ob. 

iL-LlB-ER^XL'j-Ty,  n.  Q,uallty  of  being  illiberal. 

Il-lIb']e:r-^l-ly,  ad.  In  an  illiberal  manner. 

1l-l1b'er-al-n£ss,*  n.  Illiberality.  Johnson. 

TL-Llp'iT,  a.  [illicititsy  L.J  Not  permitted  or  licensed ;  ille- 
gal ;  unlawful. 

tL-LKq'iT-LV,  ad.  Unlawfully;  illegally. 

iL-Llc'iT-NiSss,  n.  Unlawfulness. 

tlL-Ll9'lT-0Ds,  a.  Unlawful.   Cotgrave. 

IIl-lig-ht'en,  (il-lit'tn)  v.  a.  To  enlighten.  Raleigh. 

XL-lYm'jt-a-blEj  a.  That  cannot  be  limited  ;  boundless. 

iL-LiM'JT-A-ELE-Kfiss,*  a.  Boundlessness.  Channing. 

Il-lIm'Jt-a-bly,  ad.  Without  susceptibility  of  bounds. 

Il-lTm-i-ta'tiqn,  71.  Want  of  limitation.  Bp.  Ball. 

flL-Ltlvi'jT-ED,  a.  Unbounded;  unlimited.  Bp.  Hall. 

flL-Llm'JT-ED-N^ss,  n.  Exemption  from  all  bounds.  Clar- 
endon. 

Il-LJ-nI"ti9n,*  (Xl-le-nish'un)  n.  (Min.)  A  thin  crust  of 
some  extraneous  substance' formed  on  minerals.  Ure. 

iL-Li-QUA'TipN,*  n.  The  melting  of  one  thing  into  another. 
Smart. 

(L-Lt"§iON,*  (jMlzh'yn)  tu  The  act  of  striking  into  or 
against.  Browne. 

1L-lIt'er-a-cy,  71.  Want  of  learning  ;  ignorance.  Pope^ 

Il-l1t'?r-al,  a.  Not  literal.  Dawson. 

Il-lTt':er-ate,  a.  [illiteratus,  L.]  Unlettered;  untaught; 
unlearned;  —  applied  to  persons: — rude;  —  applied  to 
things. 

Il-lIt']er-ate-L¥,*  ad.  In  an  illiterate  manner.  Savage^ 

tL-LlT':EH.-^TE-N£ss,  n.  Want  of  learning ;  ignorance. 

flL-LlT'ER-A-TURE,  n.  Want  of  literature.  Ayliffe. 

ILL'-LIVED,  (-llvd)  a.  Leading  a  bad  or  wicked  life.  Bp. 
HaU. 

Tll-LDck',*  n.  Misfortune ;  bad  luck.  Shak. 

Ill-nat'vRE,  (il-nat'yur)  n.  Evil  nature  or  disposition  j 
bad  temper ;  moroseness ;  crabbedness ;  malevolence. 

iLL-NAT'VRED,  (il-nat'yurd)  a.  Of  bad  disposition  or  tem- 
per ;  cross  ;  fretful ;  malevolent ;  wanting  kindness. 

iLL-NAT'VRED-Ly,  (il-nat'yurd-le)  ad.  With  illnature. 

Tll-nat'vred-nEss,  (il-nat'yurd-nSs)  71.  Illnature. 

Ill'ness,  n.  Badness;  sickness;  malady;  disorder  of 
health  ;  disease  ;  indisposition  ;  distemper. 

tlL-Lp-c3.L'j-Ty,*7i.  Want  of  locality  or  place.  Cadworth. 

jL-L6<jt'i-c^L,  a.  Not  logical ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic 
or  reason. 

IL-Lft9'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  illogical  manner. 

!L-Lft^'i-CAL-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  Illogical. 

Ill'-stXrred,  (-st'ird)  a.  Influenced  by  evil  stars  with 
respect  to  fortune ;  unlucky.  Fanshawe. 

Ill-t£m'pered,*  (-pcrd)  a.  Morose ;  crabbed.  Black. 

Ill'-tTmed,*  (-tlimd)"a.  Done  at  a  wrong  time;  timed 
badly.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ill'-Tubn,*  71.  An  offensive  or  unkind  action  or  deed. 
Foster.  —  A  short  illness;  a  period  of  ill  health.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

JL-lude',  v.  a.  [illudoy  L.]  [i.  illuded;  pp.  illudiitg,  il- 
LUDED.]  To  play  upon;  to  deceive;  to  mock;  to  de- 
lude. [^Shak. 

[L-LUME',  v.  a.  [illuminer.  Ft.]  To  illumine  ;  to  illuminate. 

iL-LU'MJN-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  illuminated.  Jish. 

[L-LU'MJN-^-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  illumination.  Scott. 

iL-LiJ'MiN-ATE,  V.  a.  [Uluminer,  Fr. ;  lumen^  LJ  [t.  illu- 
minated; pp.  iLLUMiMATiNG,  ILLUMINATED.]  To  enlight- 
en ;  to  supply  with  natural,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  light ; 
to  adorn  with  artificial  light,  for  a  festive  or  joyful  occa- 


sion ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires;   o  adorn 
with  colored  pictures  and  ornamented  initial  let  era 

(L-Lu'Mm-ATE,  a.  Enlightened.  Bp.  Hall. 

|l-lu'iviJn-ate,  n.  One  enlightened,  or  pretendl.ig  to  b« 
so ;  one  of  the  lUuminati. 

fL-Lu-Mi-NA' Tij  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  enlightened: — a  term 
assumed,  at  different  times,  by  different  sycts ;  particular 
ly  by  a  secret  society,  formed  in  1776,  chiefly  by  Adam 
Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  —  It 
was  suppressed  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  1784. 

Jl-lCmj-nat-jng,*  «.  A  kind  of  miniature  painting,  an- 
ciently much  used  for  ornamenting  books.  Hamiltan. 

JL-LU-MI-NA'TIQN,  71.  The  act  of  illuminating  ;  festai 
lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy ;  brightness  ;  splendor 

iL-Lu'niiN-^-TivE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  give  light, 

JL-Lu'Mi-NA-TpR,  71.  One  who  illuminates  ;  one  wbt 
adorns  books  with  colored  pictures,  &:c. 

Jl-lu'mjne,  v.  a.  [i.  illuminhd;  pp.  illumining,  illu- 
mined.] To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate;  to  adorn. 

jL-LtJ'MlN-^R.*  n.  An  illuminator.  Scott. 

JL-LU'^lpN,  (il-lu'zhLin)  71.  [illusioj  L.]  False  show ;  fal 
lacy;  deception;  error;  delusion  ;  chimera;  phantasm. 

jL-Lti'siVE,  a.  Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  deceptive  ;  falla 
cious  ;  delusive  ;  illuijory. 

|L-LC'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  illusive,  deceptive  manner. 

jL-Lu'sivE-Nfiss,  ju  Deception  ;  false  appearance.  ^sA. 

JL-Lu'sp-Ry,  a.  [in and  lusorius,  L.]  Deceiving;  faIIacioii9- 
illusive;  delusive;  deceptive. 

Jl-lDs'trate,  t?.  a.  [illustro,  LJ  [i.  illustrated  ;  pp.  il 
LUSTRATiNQ,  ILLUSTRATED.]  To  makc  bright,  plain,  01 
clear;  to  brighten  with  honor;  to  explain;  to  clear;  to 
elucidate :  —  to  render  famous  or  illustrious. 

tlL-LOs'TR^TE,*  a.  Famous;  renowned;  illustrious.  Shak. 

Il-lvs-tra'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  illustrating ;  that  which  illus- 
trates; explanation;  elucidation;  exposition. 

Jl-lOs'tr^-tIve,  fl.  Tending  to  illustrate ;  explanatory 

iL-LDs'TRA-TlVE-Ly,  od.  By  way  of  illustration. 

iL-LDs'TRi-TpR,  71.  [L.j  One  who  illustrates. 

Il-lGs'tr^-to-ry,*  a.  Illustrative.  JV.  Ji.  Rev.  [r.J 

Il-lGs'tri-oOs,  a.    [ilLustris,  L.J    Bright;   conspicuous 
noble;   eminent;   distinguished;   famods;  celebrated  ^ 
renowned. 

iL-LOs'TRi-oOS-Ly,  ad.  Conspicuously;  nobly;  eminently 

fL-Ltis'TRJ-otis-Nfiss,  n.  Eminence  ;  nobility ;  grandeur. 

tL-LV?-u'Rj-otJs,  (iMug-za'r§-iis)  a.   Not  luxurious. 

Ill-WIll^  n.  Evil  will;  disposition  to  envy  or  hatred, 
enmity  ;  hatred ;  rancor. 

1ll-W(ll'?r,  n.  One  who  wishes  or  intends  ill.  Barrow 

Ill-WIsh'?r,*  71.  One  who  wishes  evil ;  an  enemy.  Uld- 
dison. 

Il'ly,*  ad.  Ill;  not  well.  Sfa^e.  —  [Rarely  used  by  good 
writers.] 

Il'men-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  mineral.  Dana. 

PM,  (im)  Contracted  from  lam. 

IM,  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for  in  before  mute  let 
ters,  is  from  the  Latin^  and  corresponds  to  CT/t,  which  is 
from  the  French.  Like  other  forms  of  wi,  it  is  sometimei 
positive  and  sometimes  negative.    See  In. 

Im'a<?E,  (Im'pij)  71.  [i/na^e,  I^.]  A  corporeal  representation, 
a  statue ;  a  picture ;  an  effigy :  —  a  representation  of  th» 
Deity  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal ;  an  idol ;  a  false  god  :  — 
likeness ;  semblance ;  show  ;  an  idea ;  a  picture  in  the 
mind ;  the  appearance  of  an  object. 

Im'^O-E,  v.  a.  \i.  IMAGED  ;  pp.  imaging,  imaged.]  To  form 
a  llKeness  in  the  mind ;  to  fancy ;  to  imagine.  Dryden, 

Im'A(j1-e-A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  imaged.  Coleridge. 

Im'a^^e-lEss,*  a.  Destitute  of  an  image.  Coleridge. 

iM'i-ii^ER-y,  or  IM'AOE-Ry,  [\Tf\'^-]er-YG^  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja 
Sm.  i  im'9j-re,  S.  E.  K.  Wb.'\  n.  Sensible  representations 
pictures;  statues^  show;  appearance:  —  forms  of  fancy 
phantasms.  —  It  is  a  term  for  similes,  allegories,  meta* 
phors,  and  such  other  rhetorical  figures  as  denote  similt 
tude  and  comparison. 

Im'^9-e-Wor'3H|P,  f-wiir'ship)  n.  Worship  of  images. 

jM-i^'iN-^-BLE,  a.  [iTnaginable,  Pr.]  That  may  be  imag 
ined ;  conceivable. 

lM-X9-'iN-JL-B^^-lf£^Si'''  '"■•  State  of  being  imaginable.  Ji»k 

|M-XG-'JN-^-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  imaginable  manner.  Barrow. 

f|M-A9^'f-NANT,  a.  Imagining  ;  forming  ideas.  Bacon, 


existing  only  "in  the  imagination  ;  fanciful  j  ideal. 

jM-Xg^-l-NA'TipN,  (e-m5d-jin-a'shyn)  n.  [tmaginatioj  L. 
The  act  of  imagining;  that  which  is  imagined  ;  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  by  which  it  either  bodies  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown,  or  produces  original  thoughts,  oi 
new  combinations  of  ideas,  from-  materials  stored  up  in 
the  memory;  invention;  conception;  idea;  image  in 
the  mind ;  fancy ;  contrivance. 

iM-X^^'lN-^TlVE,  a.  Forming  mental  images ;  imagining 
fancying. 

Im-X<^'|N-VtIve-Nj6ss,*  n.   State  of  being  imaginative 
Seott. 


*.  t 
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W-X^-'INE,  V.  a.  UmaffinsTf  Fr.]  [i.  iHAOinsD  j  pp.  ihaoin- 
iNQ,  iMAOiN^sD.]  To  form  in  the  mind,  or  out  of  mental 
suggestions ;  to  conceive  j  to  think  j  to  fancy ;  to  scheme ; 
to  contrive. 

Bl-X9^'jNE  *  V.  n.  To  form  or  combine  mental  images  ;  to 
have  a  notion  or  idea  ;  to  tiiink  ;  to  fancy.  Carpenter. 

jM-X^-'iN-^R,  (?-m^d'jin-er)  n.  One  who  imagines. 

(W-X9^'(N-1n&,  71.  Act  of  fancying ;  imagination. 

i-MAM',*  1-mAum',*  or  I'm^n,*  71.  A  Mahometan  priest  or 
minister  of  religion.  Ed,  Rev.  —  Variously  written  and 
pronounced  ;  by  Brande,  I-mdni'  or  I-mS-m'  j  by  HamiltoTit 
I-maum';  by  Smarty  I'mSn. 

Im-balm',  (jm-bam')  v.  a.    See  Embalm. 

JM-BXNK',*  V,a.  [i.  JMBANKED  J  pp.  IU8ANIC1NO,  IMBAIfSED.] 

To  enclose  or  defend  with  a  bank ;  to  embank.  Sjnart. 
Jm-bXnk'm^nt,*  n.  That  which  is  enclosed  with  a  bank; 
a  bank  that  encloses ;  embankment,  ^sh. 

m-bXn'n?red,*  (-n9rd)a.  Provided  with  banners.  PoUok. 

M-bXr'go,  71.  See  Embargo. 

M-EARK',  «.  71.  See  Embark. 

Im-bar'm:?nt,  n.  Hinderance.    See  Embar. 

M-bX,rn',  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  a  bam.  Herbert.  [B.] 

M-BASE',v.  a.  See  Embase. 

IM-BASE',  t).  71,  To  sink  in  value.  Hales. 

Im-bAs't-^rd-ize,  v.  a.  To  bastardize.  Milton. 

ltt~BATHE',  V.  a.  To  bathe  all  over.  Milton. 

M-Bfig'lLE,  or  lM-B¥-ciLE',  [jm-bSs'jl  or  5[m-b?-s§l',  W. 
P.  F. ;  Im-b^-sel',  S.  K.  Sm. ;  jm-bSs'il,  J.  E.  Jo. ;  im'b?- 
811,  R.  Wb.l  a.  [Fr. ;  imbeciUis^'h.']  Weak;  feeble;  want- 
ing strength  of  mind  or  body ;  infirm, 
f  jM-BiSg'jLE,  or  lM-B¥-clLE',  V.  0,  To  weaken.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

tlM-B?-clL'i-TATE,  0.  o.  To  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble.  WUson, 
IM:-Bi:-clii'|-T¥,  71.    Weakness ;    feebleness  of  mind  or 
body  ;  debility  ;  infirmity. 

Im-b£d',*  v.  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed.    See  Eubxd. 

iM-B£D'D]@D,  p.  a.  See  Embedded. 

tM-:^£L'L;c,  o.  Not  warlike.  Junius. 

[lvi--Bi^z'ZLE, -u.  a.  See  Embezzle. 

Iai-b£z'ZI<e-m£nt,  n.  See  Embezzlement. 

(m-bIbe',  v.  a.  [imUbOy  L.]  \i.  imbibed;  pp.  imbibing,  im- 
bibed.] To  drink  in ;  to  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind ; 
to  saturate  ;  to  swallow  up  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  consume. 

|M-bib']^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  imbibes. 

JXm-bi-bT"tiqn,  (-bish'iin)  lu  Act  of  imbibing.  Bacon. 

(M  bIt't:^R,  v.  a.  [i.  imbittereo;  pp.  imbitterinq,  im- 
uiTTERED.J  To  make  bitter;  to  make  unhappy;  to  exas- 
perate. 

Ifll-BlT'T:iE:R-:ER,  7E.  He  or  tliat  which  makes  bitter. 

iM-BLA'zoN,  V.  a.  See  Emblazon. 
M-BdD'i-MJtNT,*  n.  The  act  of  imbodying  or  embodying. 

QenU  Mag. 
m-b6d'v,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  body.  See  Embody. 
M-B5p'>r,  V.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass.  See  Embody 
{ai-BolL',  V.  7E.  To  exestuate ;  to  effervesce.  Spenser. 
M-BoliD'EN,  (-dn)  V.  a.  To  make  bold.  See  Embolden. 
lM-B6N'f-TV,  n.  Want  of  goodness.  Burton, 
M-BOR'deb.,  v.  a.  H.  imbordered  ;  pp.  imborderino,  ih- 

BORDBRGD.]   To  fumish  with  a  border.  Milton. 
t-{M-B5sK^,  V.  n.  \imbo8caref  It.]  To  lie  concealed,  as  in  a 

wood.  Milton, 
t^Dii-BosK',  V.  a.  To  conceal ;  to  hide.  Skelton. 
I&i-bo^'qm,  (-b&z'um)  v.  a.  [i.  imbosomed;  pp.  imbosom- 
iNo,  ihbo9om£dJ  To  hold  in  the  bosom  ;  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  or  one's  garment ;  to  admit  to  the  heart. 
Im-boss',  v.  a.  See  Emboss. 
Im-boOnd',  v.  a.  To  enclose ;  to  shut  in.  Sfiale. 
(M-BOW,  or  Jm-botX^',  [im-bba',  S.  JT.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  jm-bo', 

P,  J.  F.  Sm.  R.]  V.  a.  To  arch ;  to  vault.  Bacon. 
I»[-BO^']E:ii,  V.  a.  See  Embowel, 

[m-boWer,v.  a.  &  7t.  To  place  or  lodge  in  a  bower.  £ra7u27/& 
See  Embower. 

!M-Bow'M]?NT,7i.  Arch;  vault.  Bacon.  [R.] 
M-Bdx',  V.  a.  To  shut  or  close  up,  as  in  a  box.  Cotgrave. 

[M-BRAID^  V.  a.  See  Embraid. 

JU-brXn'&le,  v.  a.  To  entangle.  Hudibras. 

f  j]V[-BR£l)%  a.  See  Inbred. 

fJM-BREEB',  V.  a.  To  produce.  Sir  E.  Sandys.  See  In- 
breed. 

Im'BRJ-cATEj  a.  [imbricatus,  LJ  Laid  one  under  another 
in  part,  as  tiles  ;  imbricated.  Russell. 

Im'BRJ-cat-ed,  a.  Indented  with  concavities;  bent  and 
indented ,  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile ;  overlapping. 

XM-BRi-CA'TipN,  71.  [imbrext  L.]  State  of  being  imbri- 
cated ;  concave  indentation.  Derham. 

1m-bro-ca'd6,*  71.  Cloth  of  gold  or  silver.  Crabb. 

Xmjbhogzio.*  (jm-brol'y^-o)  n.  [It.]  A  plot  of  a  ro- 
mance or  drama  when  much  perplexed  and  complicat- 
ed. Brande. 
M-bro^n',  V,  a.  [i.  imbrowked;  pp.  imbrownino,  im- 
browned.j  To  make  brown  ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure ;  to 
cloud.  Milton. 

Im-brUe',  (im-br4')  v.  a.  [U  imbrued;  pp.  imbruing,  im- 
bbubd.'^  To  steep ;  to  aoak ;  to  wet  much  or  long. 


JM-brCte',  v.  a.  [i.  imbrutbd;  pp.  imbrutinq,  imbruteb 

To  degrade  to  brutality. 
Im-bbOte',  v.  n.  To  sink  down  to  brutality.  Milton. 
jM-BRtTE'M^NT,*  71.  Act  of  making  brutish.  Sir  E.  Bryd> 

ges.  [r.] 
Im-bue',  (im-buO  v.  a.  [tm&uo,  li.]  [i.  imbued;  pp.  imbu- 
ing, imbued.]    To  tinge  deeply  ;  to  tincture ;  to  aoaJt 

with  any  liquor  or  dye;  to  steep;  to  cause  to  imbibe. 
tjM-BiJRSE',  V.  a.  {bourse^  Fr.]    To  stock  with  money  ;  to 

embuTse.  Sherwood, 
IIm-bObse'm^nt,*  n.  Money  laid  up  ;  act  of  imbursmg. 

Ash. 
jM-Bu'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  imbuing.  Lee,  [R.J 
Xm-I-t^-b1l'|-T¥,  71.  The  quality  of  being  imitable. 
IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [imitabilis^  I*.]    That  may  be  imitated, 

worthy  of  being  imitated ;  within  reach  of  imitation. 
IM'J-TA-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  imitable.  Ash. 
Im'J-tAte,  V.  a.  [tmitor,  L.]   [i  imitated  ;  pp.  imitating, 

imitated.]    To  follow  the  way,  manner,  or  action  of 

another;  to  copy;  to  endeavor  to  resemble;  to  countei^ 

feit ;  to  follow ;  to  mimic. 
tM-l-TA'TlpN,  n.  [itnitatio^  L.]  The  act  of  imitating ;  thai 

which  is  produced  by  imitating ;  a  copy ;  resemblance 

counterfeit.  , ,. 

lM-!-TA'TipN-^L,*  o.   Relating  to  imitation ;  resembling, 

Qu.  Rev. 
IM'I-TA-TJVE,  a.   limitativus^  L.]    Inclined  to  imitate  oi 

copy  ;  aa,  "  Man  is  an  imitative  being :  *'  — aiming  at  re- 
semblance ;  as,  "  Painting  is  an  imitative  art : "  —  formed 

after  a  model. 
Im'i-ta-t;ve,*  n,   A  verb  which  expresses  imitation  oi 

likeness.  Crabh, 
Im'j-ta-tjve-n£ss,*  n.   Q.uality  of  being  imitative.  Jlfar 

Uneau, 
IM'J-TA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  imitates  or  copies. 
Im'i-ta-tqr-shIp,  tu  The  oflice  of  an  imitator. 
iM'f-TA-TR^SS,*  71.  She  who  imitates.  Coleridge. 
lM'i-TA-TR|X,*  71.  She  who  imitates  ;  imitatress.  Ash 
Im-mXc'v-late,  a.  {immaeulatus,  L.]  Free  from  spot,  stain, 

or  defect ;  spotless ;  pure ;  undefiled. 
iM-MAc'v-L^TE-Ly,  ad.  Without  blemish ;  purely. 
Im-mXc'v-l^te-n£ss,  n.  Purity ;  innocence. 
JM-MAILED'J  (-maid)  a.  Wearing  mail.  Browne, 
iM-mXl'le-Vble,  o.  Not  malleable. 
Im-mXw'a-CI'E,  v.  a.  To  fetter ;  to  manacle.  Milton. 
IM-MV^^A'TlpN,*  7t.  A  flowing  in;  inherency.  Oood. 
Jm-make',  o.  [i77i7na7iw,  L.]    Vast;  very  great:  —  cruel 

wild.  Sheldon.  [r.J 
IM-MANE'L¥,  oi.  Monstrously;  crtielly.  Milton.  [R.J 
iM'MVWfiNCE,*  71.    Internal  dwelling;   inherence.    Bib. 

Rep.  [r.J 
flM^MA-NEN-CT,  n.  Internal  dwelling.  Pearson. 
IM'MVNfiNT,    a.    [immanent^    Fr.]     Intrinsic ;   inheieal. 

Olanville,  [b,] 
flM-MXiy'i-FEST,  o.  Not  manifest;  not  plain.  Browne. 
IM-mXw'i-'tv,  71.  [immanUaSy  L.]  Barbarity.  SJtak.  [R.1 
tlM-MAR^c£s'cj-BLE,  a.  [m  and  marcesco,  L.]  Unfading 

Bp.  Hall. 
Im-mXr'ti^L,  a.  Not  warlike ;  unmartial.  Chapman.  [R.] 
Jm-mXsk',  v.  a.  To  cover;  to  disguise;  to  mask.  Shak, 
tlM-MXTCH'*-BIiE,  a.  Unmatchable.  Mirror  for  Mag. 
IM-M^-te'rI-AL,  a.  {immaterielj  Fr. ;  m  and  7note7Ta,  L.| 

Not*  consisting  of  matter ;   not  material  ;  incorporeal 

void  of  matter:  — unimportant;  without  weight. 
lM-fltA.-TE'Rj-^-T§M,*  ju  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 

immaterial  substances ;  spiritual  existence.  P.  Cyc, 
lM-M-^-TE'Bi-A.L-tST,  n.  A  believer  in  immateriality 
Im-m^-te-rJ-Xl'j-tv,  n.  State  of  being  immaterial  j  incor 

poreityj  distinctness  from  matter. 
tM-MA-TE'Rj-AL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  make  incorporeal.  Ask 
Im-M^-te'ri-^L-ized,  (-izd)  a.  Incorporeal. 
Im-m^te'rJ-^L-lv,  ad.  In  an  immaterial  manner. 
IM-M^-TE'RI-^L-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  immaterial. 
flM-MA-TE'Rl-^TE,  a.  Incorporeal;  immaterial.  Bacon. 
IM-MV^URE',  a.  [imTnaturust  li.]    Not  mature  ;  not  ripe 

not  perfect ;  not  arrived  at  completion ;  premature ;  crude 

hasty ;  early. 
IM-M^-TURED',*  (-turd)  o.  Not  matured ;  immature.  Jour 

Sci. 
Im-M^tube'lv,  ad.  Too  soon ;  too  early;  before  ripenesa 
IM-M^-ture'wess,  n.  Unripeness  ^  immaturity.  Boyle. 
Im-mvtO'ri-tv,  71.  State  of  being  immature ;  unripeness 

incompleteness ;  crudeness. 
■flM-M?-^-BtL'}-Ty,  71.  [immeabilisy  L.]  Want  of  power  U 

pass.  Arbutlmot, 
t|lM-MfiA5'v-RA.-BLE,  (im-m§zh'u-r?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  he 
measured  ;  immense ;  indefinitely  extensive. 

lM-MEA§'v-RA-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  Immensity.  Dr.  Allen. 

1m-m£a^'V-b^-BI*Y,  ad.  Beyond  measure. 

tlM-MfiA^'uRED,  (jm-mSzh'urd)  a.  Unmeasured.  Spcrwer 

m-M]e;-*JhXn'i-c^l,  o.  Not  mechanical.  Cheyne. 
||Xm-M£'di-a-C¥, 71.  Immediate  power;  absence  of  a  second 

cause.  Shak.  [R.] 
||Im-Me'dj-^te,  [:£m-me'de-?t,  P.  J.  Sm. ;  im-m5'dyftt,  S,  E 
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ER^-E',  V.  a.  Hmmergo,  L.]  [i.  immerged  ;  pp.  lUMsno- 
,  iMMEBGEo.J   To  put  Under  watery  to  plunge  into  a 


F.  ff.  ,*  Xra-me'd?-at,  Ja. ;  Im-inS'de-j|it  or  im-mS'j?-?!,  W,] 

a.  in  and  viediusj  L.]  Having  nothing  intervening,  either 
as  to  place,  time,  or  action  i  direct ;  proximate  j  not  act^ 
ing  by  second  causes ;  instant  ^  instantaneous. 

|Im-me'di-^te-lv,  f^-  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  or  event }  instantly  j  directly  j  without  de- 
lay, 

|lM-ME'Df-^TE-N£ss,n.  Presence  with  regard  to  lime;  ex- 
emptjon  from  second  or  intervening  causes. 

llM-ME^Df-A-Ti^M,"^  n.  duality  of  being  immediate.  D. 
Stewart, 

iM-Mi^D'f-c^-BLE,  a.  [ivimedicobilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
cured  ;  incurable.  Muton. 

Xm-mel-o'bi-oDs,  a.  Unmelodious.  Drummond. 

iM-MiiM'p-R^-BLE,  a.  [immemorabilis^  L.]  Not  memorable; 
not  worth  remembering. 

Im-me-mo'rj-^l,  a.  That  commenced  or  existed  beyond 
the  time  of  memory ;  that  cannot  be  remembered ;  past 
the  time  of  memory.  —  (,E,ng.  law)  Further  back  than 
the  beginning  of  tJie  reign  of  Richard  I.  Blackstone, 

iM-M^-MO'Ri-ALt-LY,  ad.  Beyond  raemqry.  Bmtleij* 

[m-^Snse'j  a.  \im!nensusj  L.]  Unlimited  ;  unbounded  ; 
vast;  enormous;  huge;  illimitable. 

Im-mEnse'lv,  ad.  Without  measure  or  limits. 
m-mEnse'ness,  71,  Unbounded  greatness.  More. 
M-m;£n's(-T¥,  71.  [imracnsiti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  immense ; 

unlimited  extent ;  unbounded  greatness. 
'|Im-m1£ns-v-R4^-b(l'j-tv,  n.  Impossibility  to  be  measured. 
lllM-MfiNs'y-R^-BLE,  (im-mens^yLt-r^-blj  [im-men'shii-r^- 
bl,  S.  IV.  P.  Ja,  f  im-m6ns'yyr-&-bl,  K.]  a.  [in  and  men- 
surahiUs^  L.]  That  cannot  be  measured. 

{Im-M£ns'v-r^te,  a.  Unmeasured.  TV.  Mountague. 
M-]   -         -  --  -  -  -■ 

ING, 

fluid;  to  immerse. 

flM-MER'jT,  n.  {immerita^  L.]  Want  of  desert ;  demerit. 
Suckling. 

tlM-M£R°j-T?D,  a.  Not  deserved  ;  unmerited.  K.  Charles. 

tXM-MER'jT-oDs,  a.  Undeserving;  of  no  value.  Milton, 

(M-IVIERSE',  -d.  a,  Hmrfiersus,  L.]  \i,  immersed  ;  pp.  immers- 
ing, IMMERSED.]  To  put  Under  water ;  to  plunge  into  a 
fluid  ;  to  iminerge ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep. 

tjM-MERSE',  a.  Buried;  covered;  sunk  deep.  Bacon. 
m-mer'sj-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  merged: — that  may 
be  immersed.  Blount, 

jM-MER'supN,  71.  {immersioy  L.]  The  act  of  immersing; 
the  state  of  being  in  a  fluid,  below  the  surface;  an  over- 
whelming; submersion. 

jM-MER'sigN-1ST,*  71.  One  who  adheres  to  immersion 
in  baptism.  Hinton. 

Im-m?-thod'}-c^l,  a.  Wanting  method  ;  confused. 

XM-M]?-Tu6D'i-c^L-L¥,  ad.  Without  method ;  without  or- 
der. 

Im-m?-th6d'j-cal-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  method;  confusion. 

lM-M£TH^pD-lZE,'''i}.a.  To  render immethodical.  Q,u.Rev, 

IM-MEW',  V.  a.  See  Emmew. 

Im'MJ-&rAnt,*  n.  One  who  removes  into  a  country.  Ec. 
Rev.  This  word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  occasionally  used  by  English  writers, 

iM^Ml-GrRATE,  «.  71.    [iTTimi^O,  L.]    [i.  lUMIGBATED  ;^.  IM- 

MiGEA,TiFfo,  iMMiGRATEDrj  To  enter  or  pass  into  a  coun- 
try in  order  to  dwell  in  it.  Cockeram.  —  An  old  English 
word,  of  modern  revival. 

IaI-mI-g-ra^tion,  7t.  The  act  of  immigrating ;  an  entering 
or  passing  into  a  place.  fVarton. 

tM'MJ-NfiNCE,  71.  Ill  impending;  near  danger.  ShaJc  [r.] 

Im'MI-nSnx,  a,  [imminens^  L.]  Threatening  closely;  ready 
to  fall  upon  ;  impending. 

{M-MIn'GLE,  v.  a.  [i.  IMMINOLED  ;  pp,  imminolino,  immin- 
GLED.]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  commingle. 

iM-Mj-NU'TlpN,  n.  [imminuo,  L.]  Diminution.  Bp.  Cosin, 

IM-Mts-Cj-Blii'l-Ty,  71,  Incapacity  of  being  mixed,  [r.] 

Im:-mIs'cj-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  mixed.  Rickardson. 

jM-Mls'sipN,  (jm-mish'yn)  n,  jimmissio,  L.]  The  act  of 
sending  in  ;  contrary  to  emissian.  Bp,  Hall. 

(Al-KlT^,  V.  a,  [immiUo^  L.]  To  send  in  ;  to  inject.  Qreen- 
hUl.   [R.] 

XM-MlT^J-aVBLE,  a.  Not  to  be  softened.  Hands. 

Im-mIt'J-oa-bly,*  ad.  Without  mitigation.  I>r.  Alien, 

t'M-Mix',  V.  a.  To  minple;  to  mix.  Bp.  Reynolds, 
M-Mlx'^-BLE,  fl.  Impossible  to  be  mingled.  WWdns.  [rJ 

Im-mIxed',  (Xm-mikst')  a.  [immixtus,  L.]  Unmixed,  Sir  T 
Herbert.  — p.  from  Immix.  Mixed  ;  mingled. 

Jw-MlXT'VRE,*(-yur)  n.  Freedom  from  mixture.  Montague^ 

1m-m6b'jle,*  o.  Immovable,  Howitt.  [r.] 

iM-ittp-BlL't-Ty,  71.  [immobUit^i  Ft.]  Unmovableness ;  want 
of  motion ;  resistance  to  motion.  Arbuthnot. 

|lM-M6D'?R-*-cy,  n.  Excess.  Browne. 

iM-ividD'iER-^TE,  a,  \immoderaliL3j'L.'\  Not  moderate;  ex- 
cessive ;  exceeding  the  due  mean. 

1m-m:6d'er-^te-lv>  ad.  In  an  excessive  degree. 

lM-M6D'?R-iTE-NJ&ss,  71.  Want  of  moderation. 

Im-m6d-:er-a'tipn,  n.  Want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

Im-m6d'^st,  a.  [immodesU,  Fr.]    Not  modest;  wanting 


inodestj ,  delicacy,  chastity,  or  shame    ind6ceut ;  iD^a. 

cate ;  unchaste ;  obscene. 
Im-m5d^£st-i:,V,  ad.  In  an  immodest  manner. 
iM-MdD'^s-Ty,  n   Want  of  modesty ,  impudence. 
iM'mp-LATE,  V.  a,  [immolOi  L.]  [i.  immolated;  pp.  i&ruo 

LATiNG,  immolated.]    To  sacrihce  j  to  kill  in  sacrifice 

to  oflerin  sacrifice. 
iM-Mp-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  immolating ;  a  sacrifice 
iM'Mp-LA-TpR,  n.  One  who  immolates.  HvXoet. 
flM-MO'M^NT,  a.  Trifling;  of  no  importance.  Shak 
iM-Mp-MfiNT'oys,  a.  Unimportant.  Seward. 
iM-MdR'AL,  a.  Contrary  to  morality ;  not  moral ;  vicirus 

dishonest. 
IM'MP-rAl'i-tv,  71.  duality  of  being  immoral ;  contrarie' 

ty  to  morality ;  vice;  dishonesty, 
Im-MOR'^L-Lv,'"  ad.  In  an  immoral  manner.  Ashr 
flM-Mp-Rl^-'ilgiuoDs,    a.    [immorifferus,  L.]    Disobedient 

Stackhouse. 
tIM-M9-RI(;^'?R-oCs-N£ss,  71.  Disobedience.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Im-mor'tal,  a.  [immortalis,  li  ]  Not  mortal ;  exempt  frou 

death;   deathless;   being  never  to  die;  never-ending, 

perpetual ;  endless  ;  eternal. 
Im-m.or't^l,*  n.  One  who  never  dies,  Bryant, 
Im-mpr-tXl'j-TV,  n.  duality  of  being  immortal;  exemp 

tion  from  death ;  endless  life. 
iM-MOR-TAL-j-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  immortalizing. 
Xm-MOR'T^L-IZE,  v.  a.  [immortaliser,  Fr.]  \i.   immortal 

izED  ;  pp.  immortalizing,  immortalized.]  To  make  im 

mortal ;  to  perpetuate  ;  to  exempt  from  death  or  oblivion 
Im-mor'tal-ize,  v.  n.  To  become  immortal.  Pope. 
1m-mor'tal-ized,*  (-Izd)  p.  a.  Made  immortal. 
Im-mor'tal-lVj  ad.  With  exemption  from  death. 
Im-mor-ti-fj-ca'tipn,  n.  Want  of  mortification 
tlM-MOULD'.  (im-mold')  v.  a.  To  mould,  Q.  Fletcher. 
IM-M0v-A-BIL'(-Ty,  71.  Immovableness. 
Im-moy'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  moved ;  firm ;  steadfaiii 

stable ;  unshaken.  —  (Law)  Fixed;  rezd. 
IM-MOV'A-BLE-Nfiss,  7u  duality  of  being  immovable. 
loi-Mdv^^  BiiE^,*  71,  Goods  or  things  that  are  immovable 

Bouvier, 
iM-Mdv^A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  state  not  to  be  moved. 
ttM-MDND',  a.  [immwTidus,  L.]  Unclean.  Burton. 
flM-MVN-Dlg'i-TV,    7t.    \imnu>ndicitei  Fr.]      Uncleannesa 

W.  Mountagttt, 
JM-MU'NJ-Ty    71.  [immunitas,  L.]    Freedom  or  exemption 

from  oblig?Ltion;  privilege;  prerogative;  right;   liberty, 

freedom. 
Jm-MURE',  v.  a.  [iTi and  7reu7Ti5,  L.]  [i.  immured;  pj?    im 

muring,  immured.]  To  enclose  within  walls ;  to  confine  ^ 

to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 
tjM-MURE',  71.  A  wall ;  an  enclosure.  Shak. 
IM-Mu'51-CAL,  a.  Inharmonious;  unmusical.  Bacon. 
iJa-MU-TA-BlL'l-Ty,   71.  duality  of  being  immutable ;  e> 

emption  from  change  ;  unchangeableness. 
IM-MU'TA-ELE,  fl.  {immutabUisy  It.]  Not  mutable  ;  not  sub 

ject  to  change;  unchangeable;  invariable;  unalterable 
lM-Mu'TA-BLE-Ni:ss,  n.  Unchangeableness. 
iM-MCXA-BLy,  ad.  Unalterably  ;  unchangeably. 
iM-MV-TA'TlpN,  7».  Change;  mutation.  More.  [B.] 
tlM-MUTE',  V.  a.  To  change  ;  to  commute.  Browne, 
Imp,  71.  [impf  Welsh.]  [fA  graft ;  a  scion  ;  a  son  ;  a  youta 

denser.]  A  subaltern  devil ;  a  puny  devil ;  an  evil  spirit 

a  demon.  Milton. 
flMP,  V.  a.  To  graft.  Chaucer,  To  lengthen  or  enlarge ;  t« 

insert.    A  term  of  falconry.  Shak. 
flM'p^-C^-BLE,  a.    [impacatus,  L.]    Not  to  be  softened  01 

appeased ;  implacable,  denser, 
tiM-pXcT',  V.  a.  [impactusy  L.]    To  drive  close  or  hard 

Woodward. 
Im'pAct,*  n,   (Mech.)    The  instantaneous  action  of  ono 

body  on  another  to  put  it  in  motion.  Brande. 
iTA-PA'q--^^,*  n.  pUrL.']  {Arch.)  The  rails  of  a  door.  Brand* 
tlM-PAlNT',  V.  a.  To  paint.  ShaJu 
Jm-pA-IR',  (jra-pir')t).  a.  \empirer,  Fr.]  [i.  impaired;  pp. 

iMFAiBiNG,  impaired.]  To  diminish ;  to  injure ;  to  maka 

worse ;  to  decrease. 
Jm-pAir',  v.  n.  To  be  lessened,  )r  grow  worse.  Spenser, 
tfM-PXiR',  71.  Diminution ;  decrease.  BrowTie, 
t{M-PA.XR',  a.  [imparf  L.]  Unsuitable.  Shak. 
Jm-pAir'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  impairs. 
tlM-PXlR'M?NT,  71.  Diminution;  injury,  Careio. 
1m-pXl'a-TA-BLE,  a.  Unpalatable.  See  Unpalatable. 
Im-PALE',  v.  a.  See  Empale, 

JJm-pAl'ljd,  v.  a.  [pallidus,  Ij.]  To  make  pale.  Felthavu 
M-pXlm',  (im-pam'j  V.  a,  [in  and  palma,  L,l  To  seize  o* 

take  into  the  hand ;  to  grasp.  Cotgrave.  [b.J 
iM-pXL-p^-BlL'f-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  impalpable 
iM-pAii'PVBLE,  a.  Not  palpable ;  not  perceptible  by  touch 

not  to  be  felt ;  very  fine  ;  not  coarse. 
lM-pXii'P4-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  impalpable  manner.  Dr.  .^t 

len. 
tjM-PA'w^TE,  a.  Embodied  in  bread.  Abp.  Cranmer 
tlM-PA^NATE,  V.  a.  To  embody  in  bread.  Watmiand. 
IM-P^-NA'TIpN,  71.    [i77ipa7io(iis,   low   L.]    The   sujiposH 
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prtiBence  af  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread  j 

assumption  ;  consubstantiation.  Waterland, 
|m-pXn':?L,  V,  a.    \u  impanelled;  pp.  impanelling,  im- 
panelled.] (^Law)    To  write  or  enter  by  name  into  a 
schedule  or  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury  ;  to  en- 
roll. 

IM-PXr'A-DISE,    v.  a.    [i.  IMPARADI8BD  ;  pp.  imparadisino, 

imparadised.j  To  put  into  paradise,  or  a  state  of  felicity. 

rtm-PXR'AL-L£LED,  (-leld)    a.    Unparalleled.    Burnet. 

IM-pXR-^-syL-LiB'lc,*  o.  Having  unequal  syllables. 
LatJiam. 

JIm-par'don-A-ble,  a.  Unpardonable.  South. 

iM-pSr'}-T¥,  n.  [imparitasy  impavj  L.]  Inequality  j  dispro- 
portion ;  oddness  j  difference, 

Im-pXrk',  v.  a.   To  enclose  in  a  park,  or  as  a  park. 

Jm-pXr'lance,  n.  (Law)  The  time  given  by  the  court  to 
either  party  to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent  i  a 
delay  or  continua-Tice  of  a  cause. 

;.^-PAR'spN-EE',*  a,  (Law)  Inducted  to  a  living,  and 
having  full  possession.  JVIdshaw. 

Jm-Part',  u.  a.  [tmpertio, L.]  [i,  imparted; pp.  imparting, 
lUPA  RTED.]  To  grant  to  as  a  partaker ;  to  give  ;  to  reveal ; 
to  discover ;  to  disclose ;  to  make  known ;  to  communi- 
cate. 

IM-pXrt',*  v.  n.  To  hold  a  conference.  Blackstone. 

iM-P5RT'ER,*n.  One  who  imparts.  B.  Jo-nson. 
m-pXr'ti^l,  (tm-paLr'sh^l)  a.  [impartial^  Fr.]  Not  partial ; 
free  from  bias  or  prejudice ;  equitable ;  disinterested ; 
just;  candid;  fau:. 

lM-pXR'TlAL-IsT,(im-par'ah9l-lEst)n,  One  who  is  impartial. 

Im-pXr-ti-Xl'i-ty,  (im-p'ir-she^I'e-te)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  impf».rtial  j  equitableness ;  justice. 

Im-par'ti^L-LY,  ad.  With  impartiality  ;  equitably. 

Im-par^tial-nEss,*  n.  Impartiality.  Temple. 

Im-pXrt-j-bIl'{-T¥,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  impartible. 
Harris, 

Im-pXrt'i-ble,  a.  \impartiU}lej  Fr.l    That  may  be  impart- 
ed ;  communicable  :  —  not  partible ;  indivisible. 
JIM-pXrt'ment,  n.  Communication  ;  disclosure.  SkiJc. 
m-pXs'sa-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  passed ;  not  admitting 
passage ;  impervious. 

iM-pXs'sA-BLE-Ni^ss,  71.  Incapability  of  passage. 

iM-pXs-si-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  {impassibility,  Fr.J  State  of  being 
impassible  ;  insusceptibility  of  suffering;  exemption  from 
pain  or  injury. 

Tm-pXs'si-ble,  a.  [zmpassihUyTr.']  Incapable  of  suffering  ; 
exempt'from  pain,  or  the  agency  of  external  causes. 

.M-pXs'sj-BLE-wiSss,  71.  Impassibility. 
M-pXg'sipN,  (jm-paish'tin)  V.  a.  \i.  impassioned  ;  pp.  impas- 
sioNtNQ,  IMPASSIONED.]  To  move  With  passion  j  to  affect 
strongly.  Milton. 

iM-pXs'sipN-^TE,  (im-pash'tin-?t)  a  Strongly  affected; 
without  feeling: — free  from  passion.  Bwrton, 

^-pXs'sipN-ATEjt).  a.  To  affect  strongly;  to  Impassion. 
More. 

Im-pXs'sjve,  a.  Not  passive;  impassible;  exempt  from  the 
agency  of  external  causes, 
M-pXs'sjVE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  impassive. 

Im-P^s-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  impasting ;  a  mixture  of  mate- 
rials united  by  paste  or  cement,  and  hardened  by  air  or 
fire. 

Jm-paste'j  v.  a,  [empaster,  old  Fr.J  [£.  impasted;  pp.  im- 
pasting, IMPA9TED.J  To  knead  into  paste;  to  paste. — 
{Painting)  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold, 

Im-fXt')-ble,  0.  Intolerable:  not  to  be  borne.  CocJceram. 

Im-pa'tience,  (Im-pa'shens)  n.  [impatientia,  L.]  Want  of 
patience;  vehemence  of  temper;  inability  to  suffer  pain 
or  delay;  uneasiness;  eagerness. 

1lM-PA'Tl?N-cy,*7i.  Impatience.  Hooker. 
M-pa'ti¥NT,  (Im-pa'sh§nt)  a.  [impatienSf'L.']  Not  patient; 
not  ali  3  to  endure  ;  very  uneasy ;  fretful ;  hot ;  hasty ;  ea- 
ger ;  ardently  desirous. 
iM-rX'TiENT,  (Im-pa^shent)  n.  One  who  is  impatient,  [r.] 
1m-pa'ti?nt-lv,  (jm-pa'ahent-le)  ad.  With  impatience. 
Im-pXt-rpn-j-za'tipn,  n.  'Act  of  impatronizing. 
jM-PAT'BQN-iZE,  rim-p5t'r9n-Tz,  P.  ^.  R.  Wb. ;  im-pa'trpn- 
Iz,  Jc  &n.]  V.  a.  Ximpatroniser^  Fr.]  To  put  in  possession 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  seignioiy.  Bacon. 
JM-pXwn^h.  a,  \i.  IMPAWNED  ;  pp.  impawning,  impawned.] 

To  pawn  ;  to  give  as  a  pledge  ;  to  pledge. 
{M-PEACH',  v.  a.    [eTitpScAcr,  Fr.]  [i.  impeached  ;  pp.  im- 
peaching, IMPEACHED.]  [tTo  hinder.  Davies."]  To  accuse 
by  public  authority  ;  to  bring  into  question ;  to  show  or 
declare,  by  legal  authority,  to  be  unworthy ;  to  censure ; 
to  charge :  to  arraign. 
•JM-PEACH',  m.  Hinderance  ;  impediment.  SAoft. 
M-PEACH'VBLE,  fl.  That  may  be  impeached ;  accusable. 
m-peach'er,  n.  One  who  impeaches ;  an  accuser, 
M-peach'M?nt,  n.  The  act  of  impeaching;  a  process 
against  a  person  accused  of  treason  or  of  high  public 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  public  accusation ;  charge  pre- 
ferred ;  imputation ;  censure.  ,  „,    « 
M-PteARL',  (im-pSrlO  V.  a.  [emperZer,  Fr.]  To  form  in  re- 
semblance of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls.  MUton. 


Iiv[<p£c-ca-bYl  I-tt,  n.  State  of  being  Imppccaole 
lM-p£c'CA-BZ<E,  0.  {impetcalley'Fr.']  Exempt  from  possibS 

ity  of  sin  ;  not  liable  to  sin  ;  infallible. 
lM-p£c'C^N-C¥,  71.  Impeccability.  Waterliouse. 
iM-Pfic'c^NT,*  a.  Unerrinfr;  sinless.  Byron. 
lM-P]?-cu-Nl-os'(-Ty,*7U  Want  of  money.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R 
JM-PEDE'j  D.  a.  [impediOf  h.]    [i,  impeded;  pp.  impeding 

impeded.]  To  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  prevent;  to  retard 
IM-pe'dj-ble,*o,  That  may  be  impeded.  Taylor. 
jM-PfiD'l-MfiNT,  n.  [impedimentum,  h.]  An  obstruction  ;  ar 

obstacle  ;  hinderance  ;  entanglement ;  a  defect  in  speech 

preventing  a  fluent  utterance. 
t|M-PED'l-M£NT,  V.  a.    To  hinder;  to  impede.   Bp.  Rey 

nolds. 
iM-pED-j-MEN'TALja,  Causing  obstruction.  JV.Mountague, 
flM'PE-DiTE,  v.'n.    [impedioj  impeditusj  L.]  To  retard  ;  tc 

impede.  Mainwaring. 
tlM'pj^-DiTE,*  a.  Obstructed;  impeditive.  Taylor 
tlM-PE-Dl"TlQN,(Sm-pe-dish'yn)n.  Hinderance.  Cockeram. 
jM-pfib'i-TlvE,  fl.  Causing  hinderance.  Bp.  Sanderson. 
\m.-i?&Ia',v.  a.JimpellOj    L.]   [i.  impelled;  7*p.  impelling, 

IMPELLED.]  To  drive  on ;  to  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ; 

to  instigate ;  to  incite ;  to  encourage ;  to  move  ;  to  ani- 
mate, 
jM-pfiii'iii^NT,  71.  An  impulsive  power ;  a  driving  force 
JM-pfiL'L^NT,*  a.  Having  power  tG  impel.  Boyle. 
jM-PfiL'LER,  n.  One  who  impels. 
|m-p£l'ling,*p.  a.  Driving  forward  ;  urging  on. 

JM-PSn',  V,   a.    [i.  IMPENNED  j  pp.  IMPENNING,    IMPBNWED  ] 

To  shut  up  ;  to  enclose  in  a  pen. 
jM-pfiND',  V.  n.  [impendeOf  L.]   [i.  impended  ;  pp.  impend- 
ing, IMPENDED.]  To  hang  over  ;  to  be  at  hand  ;  to  press 

nearly;  to  threaten, 
Jm-pEwd'^nce,  71,  State  of  hanging  over;  near  approach 

Hale. 
jM-piiNl>']pN-C¥   71.  A  hanging  over ;  impendence,  Hain- 

mond. 
iM-pfiwD'ENT,  fl.  Imminent;  hanging  over;  impending. 
|m-p£nd'|NG-,*  p.  a.  Hanging  over ;  ready  to  fall;  near, 

threatening. 
Im-p£n-e-tr^-bIIj'i--ty,  ti.   Quality  of  being  impenetra 

ble  ;  insusceptibility  of  impression. 
Im-pKn'e-trvbee,  a.  [impenetrabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  bo 

penetrated ;  impervious ;  not  to  be  taught,  affected,  oi 

moved  ;  hard  ;  unfeeling. 
Im-pEn'?-tra-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  impenetrable. 
Im-pEn'e-tra-bly,  ad.  With  impenetrability. 
Im-p£n'j-t£n'ce, 71.  Want  of  penitence;  want  of  repent 

ance  or  contrition ;  obduracy. 
Im-p£n'J-t£n-C¥,  tu  Same  as  impenitence.   THUotson. 
Im-pJ6n'}-t£nt,  a.  [impinitenty  Pr.]  Not  penitent ;  not  re 

penting  of  sin  or  crime ;  obdurate  ;  hardened. 
Im-p£n'i-t£nt,  Ti.  An  impenitent  person.  Hammond. 
Iivi-p£n'J-tEnt-ly,  ad.  Obdurately ;  without  repentance 
lM-pEN'E-TRAT-:?i>,*a.  Not  penetrated  ;  unexplored. ^Ency 
iM-pfiw'N^TEj*  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimmin| 

birds  having  short  wings,  as  the  penguin.  Brande. 
Im-p£n'n^te,*  a.  Having  no  feathers  or  wings,  P.  Cyc 
Im-p£n'n0US,  a.  Wanting  wings.  Browne. 
JM-PEO'PLE,  (jm-pe'pl)  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  community 
IIm'pe-rXnt,*  a.  Commanding.  Baxter. 
tlM'P]E-BATE,  a.    [imperatusy   L,]   Done  by  direction  i>i 

impulse  of  the  mmd.  South. 
Im-p£r'vtIve, a.  [imperativusy'L.']  Commanding;  express 

ing,  or  having  the  form  of  expressing,  command  ;  authoi 

itative.  —  Imperative  mood,  {Gram.)  that  form  of  the  verb 

which  denotes  command  or  entreaty. 
Im-pEr'^-tIve-ly,  ad.  In  an  imperative  manner. 
Im-pe-Ma'  TQB,*  n.  [L.]    A  title  of  honor  conferred  on 

Roman  generals  after  a  great  victory  ;  a  commander-in- 
chief;  a  general.  Shak. 
f{M-I*£R-^-TO'Rl-^L,  a.   [imperatoriusy  L.]   Commanding 

JVorris. 
tiM-PER-CEiv'A-BLE,*  o   Imperceptible.  SoutA 
iM-PER-cfip-Tj-Bli*'S-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  imper- 
ceptible. Scott. 
Im-per-cEp'ti-ble,  a.     Fr.]  Not  perceptible;  uot  to  ba 

perceived ;  very  small ;  subtile ;  impalpable, 
Iivi-P]^r-c£p'ti-ble,  n.   Something  too  small  to  be  per 

ceived.  Toiler. 
Im-p?r-cEp'tj-ble-n£ss,  /*.  The  quality  of  being  imper 

ceptible.  Hale. 
iM-PER-cfip'Ti-BLY,  ad.  In  3.  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 
iM-PER-cfip'TipN,*  7U  Want  of  perception.  More. 
TM-peb-c£p't;ve,*  a.  Not  able  to  perceive.  Tucker. 
tlM-PER-clP'l-ENT,  a.  Not  having  perception.  Baxter. 
tlM-PER-Dl-Bili'j-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  imperdible.  Uer 

ham. 
|Im  pEr'dj-ble,  a.   [imperdituSf  L.]   Not  to  be  destroyea 

Felthajn. 
Im-p£r'P5CT,  a.   [imperfectus,  L,]  Not  perfect;  n  tt  com 

plete ;  not  absolutely  finished  ;  defective ;  frail ;  not  com 

pletely  good, 
flia-FfiR'F^CT,  V.  tt.  To  make  imperfect,  Browne. 
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M-PER  F£c'TiON,n.  Wan  of  perfection ;  defect ;  failure ; 
fault,  whether  physical  or  moral;  weakness;  vice- 

iM-PER'rECT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  imperfect  manner;  noi,  fully. 

t-vi-PER'FECT-NfeSS,  7u  Imperfection.  Pope.  [R.] 

Im-per'fq-r^-BLe,  a.  Thai  cannot  be  borea  through. 

Im-pEr'fp-rate,  a.  Not  pierced  through  ;  closed.  Sharp. 

Im-per'fq-rat-ed,  o.  Not  pierced  through  j  closed. 

Im-per-F9-ra'tion,  n.  The  state  of  being  closed. 

iM-PE'Rf-AL,  a,  [imperiahs,  L.]  Relating  to  an  emperor  or 
an  empire ;  possessing  supremacy ;  supreme;  regal;  roy- 
ai ;  monarchical. 

(M-PE'Rf-AL-IsT,  n.  One  wh.-  adheres  or  belongs  to  an  em- 
peror. 

Jm-pe-rI-Xl'j-tv,*  n.  Imperial  power,  authority,  or  right. 
SviarU 

Im-Pe'rj-^l-ized,  Cim-pS'r?-9l-Izd)  a.  Made  imperial.  Ful- 
ler. 

(m-pe'rj-*l-LY,  ad.  In  an  Imperial  manner. 

iM-PE'Rj--A.L-TV,  Tt.  Imperial  power ;  imperiality.  Sheldon. 

Im-pj6r^jl,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  danger.  JS.  Jonson. 

|M-pe'rj-oOs,  a,    [imperiosusj  L.]    Assuming  command 
commanding;  tyrannical;  authoritative  ;  haughty ;  arro- 
gant; overbearing;  domineering. 

Jm-pe'ri-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  an  imperious  manner. 

Im-pe'ri-oDs-nEss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  imperious. 

Im-pEr'tsh-a-ble,  (I.  [impcrissable,  Fr.]  Not  liable  to  per- 
ish ;  everlasting;  not  to  be  destroyed. 

IM-pb' rI'Ijm  In  im-fe'ri-o*  [L.]  A  government 
within  another  government.  Macdonnel. 

Im-pEr'j-wIgged,  (jra-pSr'e-wigd)  o.  Wearing  a  periwig. 

Im-per'ma-nEnce,  n.  Want  of  permanence  ;  instability. 

Im-per'ma.-nEn-CV»  w.  Same  as  impermaTim.ce,  W.  Mouti- 
tague. 

Tm-per'ma-nEnt  *  a.  Not  permanent.  More,  [r.] 

iM-PER-ME-A-BiL'f-Ty,  iu  The  State  of  being  impermeable. 

Im-per'me-^-ble,  o.  That  cannot  be  paeaed  through. 

Im-per'me-^-BL¥,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  he  passed  through.  Dr, 
Allen. 

tlM-PER-scRO'T^-BLE,*  o.  That  cauDot  be  searched  out. 
More. 

tlM-PER-sEv'E-R^NT,*  a.  Strongly  persevering.  Shak. 

iM-PER'spw-AL,  a.  \ivipersonalis^  L.]  Having  no  person; 
not  personal.  —  {Oram.)  Not  varied  according  to  the  per- 
sons.—  Impersonal  vcrbjE  verb  used  only  in  the  third  per- 
son singular  ;  as,  "  h'cei,  it  is  lawful." 

iM-PER'spN-^L,*  n.  {Oram.)  That  which  wants  personal- 
ity.  Harris. 

Im-per^qk-Xl'j-ty,  71.  duality  of  being  impersonal. 

Im-per'sqn-^l-lY)  ad-  Without  personality  or  persons. 

1M-PER'SQN-ATE,  v.  a.  [i.  IMPEBSONATED  ;  pp.  IMPERSONAT- 
ING, IMPERSONATED.]  To  make  personal;  to  personify. 
Warton. 

iM-PER-spN-A'TIpN,*  71.  The  act  of  impersonating.  Lang- 
home. 

iM-PER-SPi-cij'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity. 

iM-PER-Spic'V-otJs,  o.  Not  perspicuous  ;  not  clear.  Bailey. 

Im-PER-SUA'DA-BLE,'^ a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded;  im- 
persuasible.   Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

Im-p?b-sua'da-ble-n£ss,*71.  duality  of  being  impersua- 
dable.  Ec  Rev.   [R.] 

Tm-per-sua'si-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded. 

iM-piJR'T^-NENCE,  Ti.  duality  of  being  impertinent;  irrel- 
evancy ;  trifle  ;  rudeness ;  insolence ;  intrusion. 

Im-piiR'Tl-NEN-cyj  n.  SEune  as  impertinence.  Addison. 

Im-per'tj-nEnt,  a.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  irrelevant ;  of  no  weight ;  intrusive ; 
meddling;  trifling;  rude;  insolent;  impudent. 

Im-per'ti-nEnt,  n.  A  trifler ;  an  intruder ;  a  saucy  person. 

IM-PER'TJ-NENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impertinent  manner ;  rudely. 

flM-PER-TRXN-sj-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  impertransi- 
ble.  Hale. 

tlM-PER-TRXw'sj-BLE,*  o.  Not  to  be  passed  through. 
SrMrt. 

iM-PER-TtJB-B^-BlL'j-Ty,*  7U  duality  of  being  impertur- 
bable. WUson. 

iM-PER-TiJR'BA-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  disturbed. 

iM-pisR-TyR-BA'TipN,  71.  [impertuvbatus,  L.]  Calmness  j 
tranquillity.  Wharton, 

iM-PER-TiJRBED',  (-tUrbd')  a.  Undisturbed;  calm.  Bailey. 

Im-pEr-VI-a-b1l'j-ty,*  n.  Impenetrability.  Ed.  Rev. 

iM-PER'vi-A-BLE,*  a.  Impervious ;  impermeable.  Ed.  Rev, 

IM-PER'VI-Otis,  fl.  [iuiperviusy  li.]  Not  pervious ;  imperme- 
able ;  impassable  ;  impenetrable ;  inaccessible. 

iM-PER'Vf-ofjs-Ly,  ad.  Impassably ;  impenetrably. 

iMiPEB'vj-oDs-wEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  impervious. 

flM-PEST',*  V.  a.  To  fill  with  pestilence  ;  to  infest.  Pitt. 

[JM-pEs'TER,  v.  a.  [empestrer,  old  Fr.]  To  trouble;  to 
harass ;  to  pester.  Cot^ave. 

iM-PE-Tlg^'j-NOti's,  a.  {impetigo,  L.]  Scurfy ;  having  scabs. 

''M-PE-Ti'&Of*  71.  [L.j  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  small  pus- 
tules on  the  skin, sometimes  called  the  moist  tetter;  tetter. 
B-^ande. 

JIM  P^-TBA-BLEj  a.  [impetriUilia,  L.]  FossiMo  to  be  ob- 
tained. Bailey. 


Im'PE-trate,  tj.  a.  [tTnpetro,  L.]    [t.  impetbated  ;  pp  iM- 

PETRATiNG,  iMFETRATED.]  To  entrcEt  j  to  obtain  by  en 

treaty.  Abp.  Usher. 
flBl'PE-TR^TE,  a.  Obtained  by  entreaty.  Ld.  Herbert 
flM-PE-TRA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  impetratiug;  entreaty.  Li 

Herbert, 
flai'PE-TRA-TlVE,  a.  Able  to  obtain  by  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall, 
tlM'PE-TR^-Tp-RY,  a.  Beseeching  ;  entreating.  Bp.  Taylor 
||jM-PET-v-6s'j-Ty,  71.   duality  of  being  impetuous;  vio- 
lence ;  fury ;  vehemence. 
IIJm-pEt'V-pOs,  (im-pSt'yy-Ss)  a.  [impetiieuxj  Fr. ;  from  im- 

petusy  L.]  Violent;  forcible;  vehement;  rapid;  furious, 

hasty ;  passionate, 
Im-pEt'v-oDs-lYj  ad.  In  an  impetuous  manner;  violently 
Im-pEt'v-oGs-h^Ess,  71.  Vehemence;  violence;  fury. 
m'pe-tDs,  n.  [L.]   {Mech.)  Force  applied  to  any  thine 

momentum ;  motion  ;  violent  tendency  to  any  point. 
tlM-Plc'TVRED,  (jm-pifct'yurd)  a.  Painted.  Spenser. 
tlM'PlER,  (im'pir)  71.  The  old  word  for  umpire.  Hidoet. 
Jm-piebce',  Cira-pers')  v.  a.  To  pierce  through ;  to  empierca 

Drayton,  [r.] 
Jm-pierce'Ia-ble,  [im-p5r's?-bl,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  \m 

pSr's^i-bl,  S.]  a.  Impenetrable.  Spenser,  [r.] 
XM-Pi'?-Ty,  n.    [impietasf  L.]   Want  of  piety;  irreligion, 

wickedness ;  irreverence  with  respect  to  God  or  sacred 

things ;  want  of  duty  to  parents. 
tlM-Pl&'wp-RATE,  V,  a.   [in ■and pignii3,Xj.']  To  pawn;  to 

pledge.  Bailey. 
pM-PlG-Np-RA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  pawning.  Bailey. 
JM-PlNfjJ^E',  (jm-pinjO ''^ '*•  \impingo,'L.']  [i.  impinged  ;p/ 

iMPiNoiNo^iuPiNaED.]  To  fall  against;to  strike  against 

to  clash  with. 
lM-PlNGE'MEKT,*7t.  Act  of  impinging.  D.Clinton 
iM-PlN'OENT,*  a.  Falling  against  or  upon.  Sot.  Mag, 
tjM-PlN'GUATE,  (im-ping'gwat)  v.  a.  To  make  fat.  Bade^ 
Im'pi-oOs,  a.  [wipiusy'L^  Not  pious ;  irreligious ;  wicked , 

profane. 
iM^pj-oGs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impious  manner ;  profenely 
tlM'PJ-oCs-NESS,  71.  Impiety.  Sir  W.  ComwaUis. 
JMP'ISH,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  imps.  Ih-.  Allen 
iM-PLA-c^-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  implacable ;  Inexo- 

rableness;  irreconcilable  enmity;  malice. 
Im-PLA'ca-ble,  a.  ^^implacabilisf  L.]  Not  placable;  not  to 

be  appeased  or  pacified ;  inexorable ;  malicious  ;  constant 

in  enmity. 
Im-pla'ca-ble-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  implacable. 
Im-pla'ca-bly,  od.  With  implacability ;  inexorably. 

JM-PLXNT',  v.  a.    [i,   IMPLANTED  ;  pp.  IMPLANTING,  IMPLANT 

ED.]  To  infix  ;  to  insert ;  to  ingraft ;  to  set ;  to  plant. 
iM-PLAN-TA^TipN, 71.  The  act  of  implanting;  plantation  i 

inculcation. 
Im-plAu-^i-bIl'i-ty,*  71.  Want  of  plausibility.  Smart. 
iM-PLAU'^i-BLE,  (jm-pliw'ze-bl)  a.  Not  plausible  ;  unplau- 

sible  ;  not  specious  ;  not  likely  to  persuade.  Barrow. 
lM-PL&Ui?l-BLE-H£ss  *  n.  Want  of  plausibility.  Dr.AUeTt. 
lM-PLS.u'^i-BLy,  ad.  Without  show  of  probability. 
t|M-PLEACH',  (im-plechO  v.  a.  To  interweave.  Shak. 
|m-PLEAD',  V.  a.    [emplaider,  old  Fr.]    [i.  impleaded  ;  pp 

IMPLEADING,  IMPLEADED.]  {Law)  To  sue  or  prosecute;  to 

accuse ;  to  indict. 
Jm-plead'er,  71.  One  who  impleads  ;  an  accuser. 
flM-PLEA§'iNG,  a.  Unpleasing,  Overbury. 
IIM-plEd^e',  v.  a.  To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.  Sherwood. 
tlM-PLEDGED',*  (]"m-pl6jd0  a.  Pledged.   Taylor. 
Im'pl:15-MENT,  n.  [implementumj  L.]  Something  that  sup- 
plies want;  an  instrument ;  a  tool ;  a  utensil ;  a  vessel 
Im'PL^-MEnt,*  v.  a.  To  fulfil :  to  supply.  Ec  Rev    'r.J 
Jm-ple'tipn,  71.  [impleojlj.]  Act  of  filling ;  state  orbeing 

full 
Im'PLEx,  a,   [implezusy  L.]   Intricate ;  complicated.  Addi* 

son. 
iM-PLi'jjL-BLE,*  a.  Not  pliable  ;  unyielding.  Q«.  Rev. 
iM'PIjJ-CATE,  1?.  a.  [implicOj  L.]   [i.  implicated  ;  pp.  impli 

GATING,  IMPLICATED.]  To  infold ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve 

to  connect  or  include  with. 
iM-PLj-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  implicating;  involution  ;  infe*- 

ence  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated  or  implied 
Im'plj-ca-tIve,  a.  Having  implication. 
iM'PLi-cJi-TXvE-Ly,  ad.  By  implication. 
|M-PliT9'}T,  (im-plis'it)  a.  [implidtus,  L.]  J|InfoIded ;  com 

plicated.  P(^e.]   Inferred;  tacitly  comprised,  though  nol 

expressed.  South,  Resting  on  the  authority  of  others ;  re< 

ceived  or  admitted  without  examination  or  proof. 
lM-Piil9'iT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  implicit  manner  ;  by  inference. 
JM-PLlc'iif-NEss,  71.  State  of  being  implicit.  Scott- 
tlM-PLIp'j-Ty,  71,  [implidte^  old  Fr  ]  Implicitness.  Cotgrave, 
JM-piii'ED-i*¥,  ad.  By  implication ;  by  inference  comprised 

or  included,  thougjfi  not  expressed. 
iM-PLp-RAJTipN,  71.  Solicitation  ;  supplication.  Bp.  Hall 
ttM'PLp-BA-TpB,*  n.  One  who  implores  or  entreats.  Shak, 
JM-PliORE',  V.  a,   {impIorOj  L.]  [i.  implored  ;  pp.  imploi» 

iNG,  IMPLORED.^  To  supplicato;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech 

to  crave  ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 
t|M-FLORE',  n.  The  act  of  begging ;  entreaty.  ^  '-uer 
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K-plob'er.  n.  One  wha  implores,'  a  solicitor. 
_M-PLtlMED',  (Im-pIumdO  a.  [implumiSy'L,']  Without  feath- 

era ;  unfledged.  BaUey. 
Im-plu'mous,  a.  Naked  of  feathers  j  unfeathered.  JohnsoTU 

(M-PLDN<jHS',    v.    a.     [i.    IMPLUNGED  ;  pp.    IMPLUNaiNO,    IM- 

FLUNOBD.]  To  plunge  :  to  hurry  into.  Faller. 

[fll-PLY'.iJ.  a,  [invpUcOjLt.]  [i.  implied  ; /ip.  impltikg,  im- 
plied.] To  involve;  to  comprise  or  include  by  implica- 
tion, or  as  a  consequence ;  to  infold  j  to  denote  j  to  sig- 
nify ;  to  betoken. 

tjM-p6cK'?T,  u.  a.  To  pocket.  Carleton. 

Im-poI'^on,  (im-p3i^zn)  v.  a,  [empowonner,  Fr.]    ft.  impoi- 

BONED;   pp.  IMPOiaONING,    IMP0I3QNED.]    To  kill  Wlttl  poi- 

son  ;  to  poison  ;  to  empoison. 

|m-poI'90n-mEnt^  (im-pBi'zn-m6nt)  n.  Act  of  poisoning ; 
state  of  being  poisoned.  Pope. 

flM-Po'LA-Ri-Ly,  ad.  Not  in  the  direction  of  the  poles, 
Browne. 

Im-pSl'i-cy,  71.  Want  of  policy  ;  state  of  being  impolitic; 
imprudence ;  indiscretion ;  want  of  forecast. 

Tm-pq-IiIte',  ffl.  Not  polite ;  rude;  uncivil;  unpolished. 

iM-pp-LiTE'LY,*  ad.  With  impoliteness ;  rudely.  Scott. 

Im-P9-lite'ness,  n.  Want  of  politeness.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

iM-POii'i-Ttc,  a.  Not  politic;  wanting  policy  or  prudence ; 
tending  to  injure ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  injudicious, 

Im-PO-Lit'j-cal,  a.  Same  as  impolitic.  Mickle.  [R.] 

iM-PQ-LtT'i-ciL-Ly,  od.  Impoliticly.  MicUe. 

lM-p6L'j-Tic-LY,  ad.  Without  policy  or  forecast ;  indis- 
creetly. 

Im-p5l'j-tIc-nEss,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  impolitic.  ScoU. 

Im-p5n'der-^-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  weighed.  Frands. 

Im-p6n'der-oBs,  a.  Void  of  perceptible  weight.  Browne. 

tiM-poNE',*  V.  a.  T»i  put  down,  or  stake,  as  a  wager.  Shdic. 

tlM-pSoR',  V.  a.  To  nake  poor.  W.  Browne. 

tiM-pSp'V-LAR,*  a.  Unpopular.  Bolinghroke. 

iM-Pp-R5s'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  imporous, 

Im-po'rovs,  a.  Not  porous  ;  free  from  pores  ;  close;  solid. 

|m-PORT',  V.  n.  \importOj  L.]  [i.  impohted  ;  jfp.  impoiiting, 
IMPORTED.]  To  bring  or  carry  into  a  country  from  abroad  ; 
opposed  to  export:  —  to  imply;  to  infer;  to  signify;  to 
denote  ;  to  mean.  —  [importer^  Fr.]  To  be  of  importance 
or  interest  to  ;  to  concern.  Milton, 

IM'PORT.  [5m'port,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Im'port  or 
jm-port',  Ja.]  n.  Importance ;  moment ;  consequence ; 
tendency :  —  any  thing  brought  from  abroad  or  imported ; 
opposed  to  export;  merchandise  imported. 

Im-port'a-ble,  a.  \importahle,  old  Fr.]  [flnsupportable. 
Spemer.'\  That  may  be  imported. 

IIIm-por'ta.nce,  n.  [Fr.]  duality  of  being  important ;  con- 
sequence ;  moment ;  weight.  —  [flinportunity.  ShakJ] 

|||M-p6r'tant,  [im-pBr't?nt,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  jm- 
por't^nt,  Ja. ;  jm-piJr't^nt  or  jm-por't^nt,  fV.]  a.  Moment- 
ous ;  weighty ;  uf  great  consequence ;  forcible ;  conse- 
quential. 
!|IM-por'tant-LY»  f^-  Weightily;  forcibly.  Hammond, 
[M-ppR-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  importing ;  conveyance. 

Im-port'?r,  n.  One  who  imports. 

tlM-PORT'LJ^ss,  a.  Of  no  moment  or  consequence.  Shak. 

||JM-PbRT'v-NA-cy,  71,  The  act  of  importuning.  ShaJt. 

IIIm-port'V-N^TE,  (jm-pyrt'yu-n^t)  a.  [importunus,  L.]  In- 
cessant in  solicitation;  urgent;  pressing;  pertinacious; 
troublesome. 

ilM-PORT'v-NATE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  importunate  manner. 
iM-pbRT'v-NATE-NEss,  n.  Incessant  solicitation. 
fjM-PORT'v-NA-TpR,  7t.  An  importuner.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
M-P<?R-TUNE',  u.  a.  [importumis.L.]   [i.  importuned  ;  pp. 
importuning,  importuned.J    To  tease;  to  harass  or  dis- 
turb by  reiteration  :  to  solicit  earnestly  ;  to  entreat. 

flM-PpB-TUNE',  a.  vexatious ;  unseasonable ;  troublesome ; 
importunate.  Milton. 

flM-PpR-TiJNE'LY,  ad,  Troublesomcly ;  incessantly,  ^en^ 
ser. 

Im-pqr-tun'er,  n.  One  who  importunes.  Todd. 

Im-pqr-tu'ni-ty,  n.  Incessant  solicitation  ;  urgency. 

|M-po$'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  imposed. 

|M-PO§e',  (jm-poz')  V.  a.  [imposer,  Pr.J  [i.  imposed  ;  pp. 
imposing,  imposed.]  To  lay  on ;  to  inflict ;  to  lay  on  as  a 
penalty,  a  burden,  a  duty,  or  a  law. — (Printing  To  lay 
the  pages  on  the  stone,  and  lit  on  the  chase.  —  To  impose 
on  or  upon,  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

Hm-po§e',  71.  Command;  injunciion,  Shak. 

t|M-p6sE'MENT,*7i.  Imposition.  Mare. 

[M-po§'er,  71.  One  who  imposes. 

lM-PO§'jN&,*p.  a.  Deceiving;  laying  on;  commanding; 
impressive ;  making  a  show  or  pretension. 

Im-p5§'jng-,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes.  —  (Printinff) 
The  act  of  arranging  and  wedging  upthe  pages  of  a  sheet 
for  printing.  Brande. 

,M-po9'jng-n£ss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  imposing.  Brit. 
Critic. 

lM-Pp-9l"Ti9N,  (Im-p9-z!sh'yn)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  impos- 
ing; that  which  is  imposed;  act  of  laying  on;  a  tax; 
duty ;  excise  ;  injunction  ;  constraint ;  oppression  ;  cheat ; 
fallacy ;  imposture. 


}M-p59'J-T0R,*  n.  One  who  imposes ;  im;oser.  Ash   \rA 
M-pos-s?-BlL-j-Fj-CA'TlpN,*  n,  Act  of  rendering  impo* 

aible.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
Iivi-P6s-Sl-BIL'J-Ty,  71.   [impossibility,  Fr.]    State  of  being 

impossible ;  that  which  is  impossible  ,•  impracticability 
Im-p6s'sj-ble,  a.   That  cannot  be  ;  thai  cannot  be  done; 

not  possible;  unattainable;  impracticable, 
Im-p6s'S|-ble,  n.  An  impossibility.  Chaucer.  [R.] 
lM-p6s'si-BLy,*  ad.  Not  possibly.  J^arth. 
Im'post,  n,  [impost,  old  FrJ  A  tax  ;  a  toll ;  duty ;  custom 

—  (Jirch,)  \impo3te,  Fr.]  The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster 

which  receives  an  arch. 
)|Im-p6st'hv-mate,  (im-pSst'u-mat)  [im-p5st'hv-mat,  K. 

Sm.  R. ;  im-p5s'tu-raat,  S.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  im-p5s'chu-mat,  TV. 

Jl]    V.    n.    [i.  IMPOBTHUMATED  ;  pp.    IMPOSTHUMaTINO,    im- 

P09THUMATED.]    To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  gather;  to  form 

a  cyst  or  imposthume ;  to  imposthume. 

Im-p5st'hv-mate,  V,  a.  To  afflict  with  an  imposthume 

JM-PbsT'HV-MATE,*  a.  Corrupted  ;  morbid.  Pope. 

{M-POST-HV-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  forming  an  abscess. 

JM-P6ST'HUME,  (jm-pSs'tum)  [im-pSs'tum,  S.  E.  F.  Ja 

im-p5s'thum,   W.  J.;  jm-p5st'hGm,  P.K.  Sm,  R,]  n    A 

collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst ;  an  abscess ; 

an  aposteme. 
||Im-p6st'hume,  v.  n.  To  imposthumate.  Huloet.  [R.] 
IJlM-PttST'HUME,  V,  a.  To  affect  with  an  imposthume.  Hay 

ward.  [R.] 
lM-p6s'TpR,  71.  [impostor,  L. ;  imposture,  Fr.]  One  who  ia 

guilty  of  imposition  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 

not ;  a  fictitious  character  ;  a  false  pretender ;  a  deceiver 
tJM-POS'TpR-SHlP,*  n.  The  character  or  act  of  an  impos 

tor.  Milton, 
IM-p6st'vme,  n.  See  Imposthume. 
t|M:-p6sT'VR-A9;E,  71.  Imposition  ;  cheat.  Bp.  Taylor. 
IM-p6st'VRE,  (jm-p5st'yQr)  n.  [imposture,  Fr. ;  impostura^ 

L.]  The  conduct  of  an  impostor;  a  cheat  committed  by 

putting  on  a  false  appearance;  deception  ;  imposition; 

cheat ;  fraud. 
tlM-p5sT'VRED,  a.  Containing  imposture.  Beaumont. 
tJM-PSST'VR-oDs,  a.  Deceitful;  cheating,  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 
iM'pp-TfiNCE,  n.  [impotentia,  L.]  State  of  being  impotent 

want  of  power;  inability;  imbecility;  weakness";  mea 

pacity  ;  defect ;  want  of  vigor  to  beget. 
Im'pp-t£n-CV,  n.  Same  as  impotence.  BenUey. 
iM'Pp-TfirfT,  a.    [impotens,  L.]    Weak  ;  feeble ;  wanting 

force;  wanting  power;  disabled  by  nature  or  disease; 

unable  to  beget. 
Im'pp-tEnt,  71.  One  who  languishes  under  disease.  Shah 
lM'pp~TfiNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  impotent  manner. 
IM-p60nd',  «.  a.    [i.  impounded;   pp.   impounding,   *ti 

FOUNDED.]    To  enclose,  as  in  a  pound ;  to  shut  up ;  to 

confine. 
Jm-poOnd'^(?e,*  71.  The  act  of  impounding  cattle.  Ash. 
Jm-pSv'er-Isii,   0.  a.  [i.  impoverished  ;  pp.  impoverisl*- 

iNG,  impoverished.]  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  pover 

ty ;  to  exhaust  of  strength,  riches,  or  fertility. 
Im-p6v'ER-1sh-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  impoverishes. 
JM-pSv'^r-Ish-mEnt,  71.  The  act  of  making  poor  ;  reduc 

tion  to  poverty  ;  cause  of  poverty. 
JM-PoWer,  See  Empower. 

Iw-prXc-"tj-ca-b!l'i-ty,  71.  State  of  being  impracticable 
Im-pbXc'ti-c^-ble,  a.   Not  practicable;  that  cannot  bo 

performed  ;  unfeasible  ;  impossible  ;  untractable  ;  un 

manageable. 
Im-prXc'ti-cvble-nSSss,  n.  State  of  being  impracticable 

impossibility ;  untractableness. 
Im-prXc'ti-ca-blv,*  ad.    In  an  impracticable  mannei 

Johnson. 
Im'PRE-CATB,  v.  a.  [imprecor,  L,]   [i.  imprecated  \pp,  im 

FRECATiNG,  IMPRECATED.]  To  pray  for  somo  evil  or  curse 

to  fall  upon. 
1m-pr:i?-ca'tipn,  n.  [imprecatio,  L.]   Invocation  of  evli  i 

malediction  ;  execration  ;  curse. 
IM'PRE-CA-Tp-Ry,  [Tm'pre-ka-tyr-e,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm  ; 

jm-prgk'^-ti^ir-?,  S. ;  im-pre-ka'tyr-?,  E.]  a.   Containing 

wishes  of  evil ;  invoking  evil. 
lM-PREGN',(-pren')».  a.  [in  and  preEgno,!,.']  [i.  impregned  ; 

pp.  impregning,  impregned.]  To  fill ;  to  impregnate. 
lM-PRi!:G'N^-BLE,  a.  [imprenable,  Fr.]  That  cannot  be  ta 

ken  or  stormed  ;  unshaken  ;  unmoved  ;  unafiected 
1m-pb£g'na-ble.  v£s5,*  71.  State  of  being  impregnable.  .^3\ 
lM-PRi5&'NA-BLy,  ad.  In  an  impregnable  manner, 
Im-pr1!:g'nant,*  a.  Not  pregnant.  Coleridge. 
iM-PREa'NATE,  V.  a.  [in  and  prmgno,  L.j^  [i.  impregnat- 
ed ;   pp.   impregnating,    impregnated."}^    To   fill    witfc 

young;  to  make  prolific. —  [impr4gner,  Fr.]   To  fill;  U 

saturate. 
JM-prEg'nate,  o.  Impregnated;  made  prolific.  South. 
IM-PREG-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  impregnating  J  state  of  being 

impregnated;  fecundation. 
jtM-PRJE-jiJ'Dj-CATE,  a.  Unprejudiced  ;  impartial.  Browne 
tlM-PREp-^-RA'TIpN,  71.  Want  of  preparation.  Hooker- 
lM-pR:p-scBlP-Tl-BlL^f-T¥,*  71.  State  of  being  imprescrip 

tible.  Smart, 
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,A-PRE-scRlP  Ti-BLE,  o-  [Fr.]  {Imid)  That  cannot  be 
lost  or  impaired  by  claims  founded  on  prescription. 
•N'aies. 

i,wt-Pfl:E-scRtp'Tj-BLV,*a(/.  In  an  imprescriptible  manner. 

COJA. 

,M-PRJ&SS',  V.  a,  [impressumj  L.]  [i.  iMPHEsaEDj  j)p.  im- 
PHEssiNG,  iMPREasED.]  To  fix  on  the  mind;  to  print  by 
'pressure ;  to  stamp ;  to  fix  deep  j  to  mark ;  to  press  or 
force  into  naval  or  military  service  ;  to  compel. 

Im'pr^Sss,  tu  Marie  made  by  pressure;  stamp;  device; 
motto  ;  impression  ;  impressment. 

Im-Pr£ssed',*  (-prSst)  p.  a.  Marked  by  pressure;  forced 
into  service. 

fM-PRJSs-si-BlL'j-TV,  n.  Capability  of  being  impressed. 

fM-pREs'sj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impressed  :  susceptible. 

JM-Pr£s'siqn,  (im-pr6sh'Lin)  71.  \impressiOj  L.]  Act  of  im- 
pressing, state  of  being  impressed;  that  which  is  im- 
pressed ;  mark  made  by  pressure ;  stamp ;  image  fixed 
in  the  mind  ;  efiicacious  agency ;  operation  ;  innuence  ; 
effect  produced  :  —  edition ;  number  of  copies  printed  at 
once;  one  course  of  printing. 

Im-prEs'sjve,  a.  Capable  of  being  impressed ;  suscepti- 
ble ;  capable  of  making  impression  ;  powerful. 

Jm-pr£s'sjve-ly,  ad.  In  a  powerful  or  impressive  man- 
ner. 

Im-pr6s's{VE-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impressive. 

jM-PRfiss'Mi^NT,*  n.  The  act  of  impressing  or  of  forcing 
another  into  service  by  compulsion ;  the  forcible  levying 
of  seamen  into  the  public  service.  Brands. 

Im-pr£s'svre,  (im-pr6sh'ur)  tu  Impression.  Shak. 

1M'pr£st,  71,  [tm-prestania.  It.,  from  invprestare,']  Earnest- 
money;  money  advanced. 

Im-PR£st',*  v.  a.  [i.  imprested;  pp,  imprestinq,  im- 
PRESTED.]  To  advance  or  pay  in  advance.  Burke.  [R.] 

flM-PRfiv'A-LfiN-CY,  71.  Want  of  prevalence.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PRl-MA'  TT/Rj  n.  [L.,  Let  it  be  printed.]  A  license  to 
print ;  a  term  applied  to  the  license  or  privilege  in  coun- 
tries subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

IJm-prIm'er-V,  71.  [imprimeriey  Fr.]  A  print;  a  printing- 
house  ;  the  art  of  printing.  Coles. 

IM-PRX'Mis,  ad.  fL.]  First  of  all ;  in  the  first  place. 

(M-PRInt',  u.  a.\imprvm.er^  Fr.]  [i.  imprinted;  pp.  im- 
printing, IMPRINTED.]  To  mark  by  pressure;  to  mark 
by  types  ;  to  print ;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

Im'prInTjW.  a  designation  of  the  printer's  name  and  abode, 
and  of  the  date,  afiixed  to  a  printed  work. 

lM-PR.I§'ON,  (jm-priz'zn)  v.  a.  [L  imprisoned  ;  pp,  im- 
pRisoNiMG,  imprisoned.]  To  put  iuto  prison ;  to  shut  up ; 
to  confine. 

[m-prI^'on-er,  71,  One  who  imprisons.  Todd. 

Jm-prX^'on-mEnt,  (im-priz'zn-m§nt)7i.  Act  of  imprison- 
ing ;  confinement ;  state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

Im-pr6b-vbIl'{-tv,  tu  Want  of  probability;  unlikeli- 
hood. 

Im-pr5b'^-ble,  a.  {improhahilia^  L.]  Not  probable;  not  to 
be  expected  ;  unlikely  ;  incredible. 

Im-prSb'a-blv,  ad.  Without  probability  or  likelihood. 

flM'PRQ-BATE,  u.  ffl.  [in  and  probo,  L.]  Not  to  approve. 
Ainsworth.  To  disapprove.  Sir  W.  Jones.  [R.] 

Im-prq-ba'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  disallowing.  JUtisworth. — 
(Zatt)  The  act  of  proving  perjury  or  falsehood. 

iM-PROB'l-Ty,  71.  [improhitasy  L.]  Want  of  probity ; 
knavery  ;  dishonesty  ;  baseness. 

Im-prP-fI"cience,  (im-pr9-fish'ens)  n.  Want  of  im- 
provement. Bacon,  [r.] 

flM-PR6F'lT-A-BLE,  a.  Unprofitable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Im-prP-gr£s'sjve,*  a.  Not  progressive;  not  advancing. 
Ec.  Rev. 

Im-pr(?-l1f'ic,  o.  Not  prolific  ;  unfruitful.  Tod± 

tlM-PRp-LlF'l-CATE,  V.  a.  To  impregnate.  Browne. 
M-PROMPT',*  a.  Not  ready;  not  prepared.  Sterne,  [r.] 

fM-FRoMP'TV^n.  [Fr.J  An  extemporaneous  efi'usion ;  a 
short,  pointed  production,  epigram,  or  poem,  supposed  to 
be  brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

fja-PRi>MF'  T^*  ad  Without  premeditation  ;  off'-band. — 
a.  Unpremeditated.  Qit.  Rev. 

Im:-pr6p'er,  a.  [improprius,  L.]  Not  proper;  unsuitable; 
incorrect;  unqualified;  unfit. 

iM-PROP'ER-iiY,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner;  not  fitly. 

^Im-PROP'er-ty,  n.  See  Impropriety, 

tlM-PRp-PF'Tloys,  a.  Unpropitious.  PFotton. 

iM-PRQ-POR^TipN-A-ELE^  a.  Not  proportionable.  B.  Jotv- 
son.  [b.]^ 

iM-PRp-POR'TipN-ATE,  o.  Not  adjusted  to.  Smith,  [r.] 
M-PRO'PRJ-ATE,   v.   a.    [in  and  propriusy  L.]  [i.    impro- 
priated; pp.  impropriating,  impropriated.]  (Enff.  law) 
To  convert  to  private  or  personal  use;  to  put  church 
property  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 
M-PRO'PRJ-^TE,  a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 
M-PRP-PRJ-A'Tipw,  n.   Act  of  impropriating ;  the  condi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  property  when  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  ;  alienation  of  the  possessions  of  the  church. 

W-PRo'PBJ-A  TpR,  [im-pro'pr^-a-tur,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
jm-pro-pre  i'tyr,  S.  fV.  S  E.  F.  Ja.]  n.  One  who  impro- 


priates ,  a  layman  who  has  the  possession   of  cbuiiil 

property. 

{m-prp-prj-a'trIx,*  n.  A  woman  possessed  of  churcb 
lands.  Toller. 

iM-PRp-PRi'E-TY,  7u  [impropriHi,  Jfr.]  That  which  is  im 
proper;  unfitness;  unsuitableness  ;  inaccuracy: — an  of 
fence  or  error  in  language  by  using  words  in  a  senso 
different  from  their  established  signification. 

tlM-PRps-p£R'i-TV,  n.  Unhappiness.  J^awnlon, 
Im-pr5s'per-pGs,  a.  Unprosperous.  Hammond. 
XM-PR6s'pER-pOs-Ly,  ad   Unprosperously.  JOraytoiu 
Im-pr6s'per-pDs-n£ss,  n.  111  fortune.  Hammond. 
M-PROV-Ji-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  improvement 
m-pr6v'vble,  a.  Capable  of  improvement. 
M-PROV'A-BLE-NiSss,  71.  Capacity  of  improvement. 
m-PRQy'^-BLY,  ad.  In  a.  manner  that  admits  of  mehor* 
tion. 

Jm-prpve',  «.  a.  [inan&probusy'L.']  [i.  improved  ;  pp.  im 
proving,  IMPROVED.]  To  raiso  from  good  to  better;  to 
make  better;  to  meliorate;  to  advance;  to  increase:— to 
use  or  make  good  use  of,  as,  "to  improve  time  ;  to  im 
prove  opportunity."  Orton.  {fCf  In  the  U.  S,  it  is  often 
used  in  the  senses  of  to  occupy ;  to  make  use  of;  to  em- 
ploy ;  as,  "  to  improve  [to  occupy]  a  house  or  farm  ;  *' 
"to  improve  [to  employ  or  make  use  of]  a  person  as  a 
witness."  It  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  by  some  British 
writers;  though  this  use  is  little  sanctioned  by  good 
authors. 

Im-pr6ve',  V.  n.  To  make  improvement ;  to  grow  better , 
to  advance  in  goodness. 

Im-prpve'ment,  n.  Act  of  improving ;  state  of  being  im- 
proved ;  melioration  ,  advancement ;  progress  from  good 
to  better ;  good  use ;  proficiency ;  amendment ;  increase ) 
instruction;  edification. 

Jm-pr6v'5R,  71.  He  or  that  which  improves. 

flM-PRp-riD'ED,  a.  limprovisuSi  L.]  Unprovided.  Sperir 
ser. 

Im-pr6v'|-d£nce,  71.  Want  of  forethought  or  care , 
thoughtlessness;  carelessness;  negligence. 

Im-pr6v'j-dent,  a.  [improvidits,  L.j  Not  provident, 
wanting  forecast ;  wanting  care  to  provide  ;  careless. 

iM-PRSv'l-DfiNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  improvident  manner. 

lM-PROv'lNG,*p.  a.  Making  better  ;  becoming  better. 

lM-PR6v'i-SATE,*  7J.  a.  &  71,  [improvvisarCt  It  ]  To  compoM 
and  sing  extemporaneously ;  to  improvise.  <S.  Oliver. 

iM-PROV-j-SA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  improvisatiug.  Qa.  Rev. 

|m-pr6v'i-sa-tpr,*  71.  One  who  composes  and  sings  e* 
temporaneously ;  an  improvvisatore.  Ec.  Rev. 

fM-PRiiV-ri-SA-Td'jREj*  n.  [It.]  pi.  IMPROrriSATORL 

A  poet  who  composes  and  sings  verses,  poems,  or  songs, 

on  a  given  subject  immediately  and  without  premedita 

tion.  Bumey. 
iMPROvriSATRlCE*  ([m-prov-e-s^re'che)  n.    [It.]    An 

extemporaneous  poetess.  Betham. 
lM-PRp-vJ§E',*«,  a.  &  71.  To  improvisate  ;  to  speak  extern 

pore.  Qu.  Reo. 
tXM-PRp-vI"§ipN,    (Im-pr9-vizh'tin)    n.      Improvidence. 


Im-prO'd^nce,  n.  Want  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  neg 

ligence  ;  inattention  to  interest ;  carelessness. 
iM-PRtT'Dij^NT,  a.  [imprudenSf  L.]  Wanting  prudence;  in 

judicious;  indiscreet:  negligent;  careless. 
IM-PR15'DENT-Ly,  od.  Without  prudence ;  indiscreetly. 
lM-PU'BER-TY,*7i.  Want  of  puberty.  Patey. 
Im'pV-dSnce,  71.  Shamelessness ;  immodesty;  insolence^ 

arrogance  ;  assurance  ;  rudeness. 
Tm'pV-d£n-c¥,  n.  Impudence.  Mng  Charles,  [r.] 
1m'PV-i>£nt,    a.    [impudensj    L.]     Shameless;    wantin 

modesty ;  insolent ;  saucy  ;  rude  ;  impertinent ;  immodest. 
IM'PV-I>ENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impudent  manner;  insolently, 
iM-py-Dl^'i-Ty,  n.  [impudidtia,  L.]  Immodesty.  Sheldoiu 
Jm-pOgn',  (im-pun')  [jm-pQn',  S.  /T,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 

im-pun',  P.  Kenrick.]  v.  a.  \imp2igTWj  L.]   [L  impugned 

pp.   impugning,  impugned.]  To  attack;  to  assault  by 

law  or  argument ;  to  oppose. 
Jbi-pDg'na-ble,*    (jm-piig'n^t-bl)    n.  That  may   he   im 

pugned.  Qm.  Rev, 
flM-PVG-NA'TipN,  7u  Opposition  ;  resistance.  Bp.  HaR. 
Im-pugn'er,  (jm-pQn'er)  71.  One  who  impugns. 
JM-PUGN'M^MT,*  (jm-piin'ment)   71.    Act  of  impugning 

£c.  Reo. 
iM-PU'js-siNCE,  [im-pu'is-sans,  &  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu, 

xm-pu-is's^ins,  P.    Wb.]  n.    [Fr.]    Impotence ;  inability 

weakness ;  feebleness. 
Im'pDlse,  n    [impulsuSf  L,]    Communicated  force  ;th« 

effect  of   one  body  acting  upon  another ;  influence  oa 

the  mind ;  motive  ;  action  ;  impression. 
!Im-pOlse',*».  a.  To  instigate;  to  impel.  Pope.  [R.] 
JM-ptJii'sipN,  (jm-pul'shun)  n.     Act  of  impelling;    Iro 

pulse. 
^M-pDL'SfVE,  a.  [impulsifj  Fr.]  Tending  to  impel ;  forcing 

having  impulse  ;  moving;  impellent. 
tiM-PDL'siVE,  n.  Impellent  cause  or  reason.  JVotton 
JM-PDL'siVE-Ly,  ad.  By  or  with  impulse.  Sterne. 
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VI  PONCT-v-^L'i-Ty,*  n.  Want  of  punctuality.  JlL  Sam^ 
I  ton.  [R.] 

Hfll-pO'Nj-BLV,  ad.  Without  punishment.  EUis. 

iM-p^'Ni-Ty,  ;..  \impun%tasj  L.J  Exemption  from  penalty 
or  punishment ;  freedom  from  injury  or  loss. 

IflE-piJRE',  a.  [MftpiiTTw,  L.]  Not  pure  J  unclean;  defiled; 
unholy  ,  unhallowed;  unchaste;  lewd;  feculent;  foul; 
drossy. 

JiM-PURE',  tj.  a.  To  render  impure  ;  to  defile.  Bp.  Hall 

iM-PURE'i-y,  o^  In  an  impure  manner ;  with  impurity. 

Im-PURE'n?ss,  tu  Impurity.  FeWiam.  [R.] 

iM-PU'Rf-Ty,  n.  [impuritas,  L.]  Want  of  purity;  want  of 
sanctity ;  unchastity  j  filthiness  j  feculence ;  base  ad- 
mixture. 

jM-PiJR'pLE,  V  a.  [empourprer,  Fr.]  [i.  iufdrpled  ;  pp. 
iMPURPLiNQ,  iMFUBFLED.]  To  color  as  with  purple.  J^ii^ 
Um. 

jM-PU-TVBtL';-TV,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  imputable.  Bp. 
Watson 

Im-pO't^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  imputed;  chargeable. 

jM-pu'TA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  imputable. 

Xm-PV-ta'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  imputing;  that  which  is  im- 
puted ;  attribution  of  any  thing  to  another  as  his  own  ; 
censure ;  reproach. 

iM-PU'T^TlVE,  a.  That  may  impute  or  be  imputed. 
M-PUTA-TlvE-liY,  arf.  By  imputation.  Stackhouse. 
Jd-PUTE',  V.  a.  [impute,  L.]   [i.  imputed  ;  pp.   imputing, 
IMPUTED.]  To  charge  upon;  to    ascribe;    to  attribute, 
generally  ill,  sometimes  good ;   to  reckon  to  one  what 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 
lM-PUT'ED,*p.  a.  Charged  upon;  set  down  to  a  person's 
account,  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

iVL'PVT'^R,  n.  One  who  imputes.  [Smart. 

ai-PV-TRfes'cj-BLE,*    cu    Not    subject   to    putrefaction. 

XUfprep.  [L.  ^Sax]  Noting  the  place  where  anything  is 
present ;  noting  the  state  present  at  any  time ;  noting 
time,  power,  proportion,  or  entrance ;  concerning ; 
close  ;  near ;  within  ;  not  without. 

In,  ad.  Within  some  place  ;  not  out.  J)5°^"  is  much  used 
in  composition^  commonly  as  a  particle  of  negation ;  as, 
iiiactive.  /n,  thus  used,  is  equivalent  to  un;  and  in  and 
un  are,  in  some  cases,  used  indifibrently  ;  as,  infrequent 
or  liJifrequent,  iTielastic  or  UTielastic. — In  before  I  is 
changed  into  U;  as,  illegal; — before  r,  into  ir ;  as,  ir- 
regular ;  —  and  before  some  other  consonants,  into  im  ', 
OB,  impatient* 

Tn-^-bKl'j-tv,  m.  Want  of  ability  or  power ;  impotence. 

tlN-A'BLED,*  (in^'bld)  a.  Disabled.  Harrington. 

IN-Xb'sT}-nEnce,7i.  Want  of  abstinence  j  indulgence 

1k-^b-strXct'ed,*  a.  Not  abstracted.  Hooker. 

In-a-bu'sjve-LV,  ad.  Without  abuse.  Lord.  JVortlu 

lN-4c-c£s-si-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  inaccessible. 

tN-AC-c£:s'si-Bi.E,  a.  Not  accessible;  unapproachable; 
not  to  be  reached  or  approached. 

lN-Ac-cEs'Si-BiiE-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  inaccessible. 
.dsh. 

lN-^c-c£s's;-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

iN-Xc'cv-K-fr-cv,  «■  Want  of  accuracy  ;  incorrectness. 

Xn-Xc'cv-RATE,  a.  Not  accurate;  not  exact;  incorrect. 

lN-Ac'cViit*TE-LY,  ad.  Not  correctly.  Hurd. 

In-ac-quaint'^nce,*?!,  Want  of  acquaintance.  Russell* 

tN-Xc-QU}-£s'CENT,*  a.  Not  acquiescent.  Scott. 

iN'Xc'TiQNj-n.  Forbearance  of  activity  or  labor;  inactivity; 
want  of  activity;  indolence. 

tN-Ac'TfYE,  a.  Not  active  j  idle;  indolent;  sluggish. 

Iw-Xc'TivE-LY,  ad.  Idly  ;  without  activity. 

iN-AC-Tiv't-Ty,  Tu  State  of  being  inactive ;  idleness, 

tJN-XcT'v-ATE,  B.  o.  To  put  into  action.  OlanviUe, 

1lN-icT-V-A'TlpN,  n.  Operation.  Olanville. 
n-Ad'¥-qu^-C¥,*  n.  The  state  of  being  inadequate ;  in- 
sufficiency ;  defectiveness.  Abp.  ff /lately. 

IW-iD':^-QUATE,  a.  Not  adequate;  insufficient;  defec- 
tive. 

lN-AD'?-QUATE-iiY,  od.  Not  adequately  ;  defectively. 

In-Ad'e-qu^te-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  inadequate. 

In-Ad-E-qua'tion,  71.  Want  of  exact  correspondence. 

In-ad-mIs-si-bIl'i-ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  inadmissible. 
Dr.  Mm. 

Tk-^d-mIs'si-ble,  a.  [inadmissiblej  Fr.]  Not  admissible; 
not  to  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

1n-ad-ver'tence,  )  71.    Carelessness;    negligence;  inat- 

lN-iD-vi2R'TEN-C¥,  j     tention  ;  effect  of  negligence. 

In-ad-ver'TENT,  a.  Negligent;  careless;  heedless. 

XN-itD-VER^TENT-Ly,  (wi.  Carelessly;  negligently. 

flN-AD-V^R'TJ^E-MfiNT,  n.  Inadvertence.  Broome. 

In-X'f-fa-b1l'i-ty,  n.  Want  of  affability.  Coles. 

XN-AF'FA-BI.Ei  a, 'Not  affable;  unsocial;  reserved.  Scott. 

Ik-Af-fec-ta'tiqn,  n.  Freedom  from  affectation.  Scott. 

flN-AF-F£cT'ED-Ly,  ad.  Unaffectedly.   Cockeram. 

tlN-AID'^-BLE,  a.  Unaidable.  Shak. 

In-al'ien-a-ble,  (in-al'yen-?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
alienated," transferred,  or  granted  to  another. 

In-al'i?n-A-ble-n£ss,  (In-al'yen-^-bl-nSs)  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inalienable. 


iN-AL'iEN-VBl'yi*  ad.  In  an  inalienable  manner.  Roherl 

son. 

flN-AL-l-MfiN'T^i.,  a.  Affording  no  nourishment.  Baet% 

flN-AL'TifR-^-BLE,  o.  Unalterable.  HalceioiU. 

tlN-A'Mj-4-BLE,  a.  Unamiable.  Cockeram. 

jiN-A'Mf-A-BLE-NEss,  71.  Unamiableness.  Scott. 

tlN-A-Mls'sj-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  lost.  Hammond. 

flN-A-Mts'si-BLE-Nfiss,  7u  State  of  being  inamissible 
Scott. 

IIJn-Am-0-rX'T^,*  n,  [innamorataj  It.]  A  female  in  h-vo  ■  i 
mistress.  Sherbui^e. 

||Jn-Am-9-rA't6,  [in-am-9-Ta'to,  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  jn-am^^-ra'tiS, 
P.  E.  Sm.]  n.  (imumoratoy  It.]  A  person  enamored  or  im 
love :  a  lover. 

Ipf-AND-IN,*  a.  Applied  to  a  system  of  breeding  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  parentage  ;  opposed  to  cross-breeding 
Loudoju 

JN-ANE',  a._[inani3j  L.J  Empty ;  void  ;  useless.  Locke. 

IIn-An'j-mate,  v.  a.  To  animate  ;  to  quicken.  Donne. 

In-An'j-mate,  o.  Void  of  life  ;  lifeless  ;  wanting  anima- 
tion:  inert;  dead. 

iN-AN'r-MAT-ED,  a.  Not  animated  ;  inanimate. 

Xn-Xn'i-m^te-w£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  inanimate, 
Mountague. 

iN-AN-i-MA'TipN,  n.  [fAnimation.  Dotitw.]  —  Want  of 
animation. 

Xfi-A.~Nl"TlQfiy  (in-gt-nTsh'ttn)  n.  [inonis,  L.]  Emptiness 
vacuity ;  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  an  animal. 

iN-XN'i-Ty,  71.  [inanitBy  Fr.]  Emptiness;  void  space, 
vanity, 

iN-Ap'A-THy,*  71.  Feeling;  sensibility.  Ed  Rev.  [r.] 

In-ap-peal'^-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  appealed  from.  Colo- 
ridge. 

In-ap-pea9'a.-ble,*  a.  Unappeasable.  Anal.  Rev. 

In-Xp'pe-t£'nce,  7u  Want  of  appetite  or  desire.  Boyle. 

iN-Ap'pE-TfiM'-cy,  n.  Want  of  appetence  ;  inappetence. 

lN-Ap-pil-CA.-BlL'j-T¥,  71.  State  of  being  inapplicable. 

lN-Xp'Pl,r-CA-BLE,  a.  Not  applicable;  unfit  j  unsuit 
able. 

In-Ap'pl|-cvbi*e-h£ss,*  ti.  State  of  being  inapplicable 
Scott. 

iN-Ap-PLi-CA'TigiT,  n.  Want  of  application 

In-Xp'pq-^Xte,  a.  Not  apposite;  unsuitable;  unfit, 

In-ap-pre'cj-a-ble,*  (in-^p-pre'she-^-bl)  a.  Not  appre- 
ciable ;  that  cannot  be  estimated  or  measured.  Cole- 
ridge. 

tN-Ap-PRE-Hfiw'sr-BLE,  a.  Not  apprehensible.  Mlton. 

iN-Xp-PRE-HfiN'siQN,*  71.  Want  of  apprehension.  Hurd 

Iw-XP-PRE-HfiN'siVE,  a.  Not  apprehensive.  Bp.  Taylor. 

In-^p-proach'a-ble,*  o.  Unapproachable.  Qu.  Reo. 

In-^p-pr6'prj-ate,*  a.  Not  appropriate ;  unsuitable.  Qm 
Reo. 

iN-AP-PRO'PRJ-ATE-Ly,*  ad  Not  appropriately.  Edge- 
worth. 

In-ap-pro'pri-ATE-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  Inappro- 
priate, Jour.  Roy.  Ins. 

In-Xpt',*  a.  Not  apt ;  unapt,  Qu.  Rev. 

In-Xp'ti-tude,  n.  Want  of  aptitude  ;  unfitness. 

iN-XPT'Ly,*  ad.  Unaptly.   Coleridge. 

1n-Xpt'ness,*  n.  Inaptitude,    Wordsworth. 

tJpT-A'QU^TE,  a.  Embodied  in  water.  «3&p.  Cranmer. 

■flw-A-QUA'TipN,  n.  State  of  being  inaquate.  Bp.  6arat 
ner. 

In-Xr'a-ble,  a.  Not  arable ;  not  capable  of  tillage. 

Jn-Xrc'h',  v.  a.  [i.  inarched;  pp.  inarching,  inarched  1 
To  graft  by  approach,  that  is,  by  uniting  a  scion  to  the 
stock  without  separating  it  from  its  parent  tree. 

5N-AacH'|NG,*  71.  A  method  of  grafting  ;  grafting.  JifUler. 

iN-AR-Ttc'V-LATE,  a.  [inarticuley  Fr. ;  in  and  articalate.] 
Not  articulate  ;  indistinct ;  not  uttered  with  articulatioa 
like  that  of  the  syllables  of  human  speech. 

iN-AR-Tlc'V-L^TE-Ly,  od.  In  an  inarticulate  manner. 

Iw-AR-Tic'V-LATE-wfiss,  n.  Cluality  of  being  inarticulate. 

In-ar-tIc-V-La'tiqn,  n.  Want  of  articulation;  confu 
sion  of  sounds;  indistinctness  in  pronouncing. 

In-Xr-ti-f1"cial,  (In-ar-te-fish'al)  a.  Not  artificial 
natural ;  not '  made  by  art ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  artless 
rude. 

lN-AR-Ti-Fl"ciAL-Ly,  (^n-ir-te-fish'^l-le)  ad.  Without 
art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

In-Xr-ti-fI"cial-n£ss,*  (in-ar-te-fish'jil-nSs)  tu  State 
of  being  inartificial.  Scott 

lN-A§-fliDCH',*  ad.  Seeing;  seeing  that;  since.  Dr 
Dealtry. 

In-at-t£n'tipn,  71.  Want  of  attention;  negligence 

iN-AT-TfiN'TlVE,  a.  Not  attentive  ;  inadvertent;  thought 
less  ;  heedless  ;  careless-;  negligent ;  remiss. 

In-^t-tEn'tive-ly,  ad.    Without  attention  ;  heedlessly 

iN-i-T-TfiN'TivE-Nfiss,*  71.  Want  of  attention.  Paley. 

1n-Au-di-bTl'i-tv,*  71.  State  of  being  inaudible.  Btitlfr. 

iN-AtJ'Di-BLE,  a.  Not  audible  ;  that  cannot  be  heard. 

iN-Au'DJ-BLE-NJEss,*  71.  Inaudibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

iN-Au'&V-R^L,*  a.  Relating  to  inauguration.  Blair 

Jn-Au'GV-B-ATE,    V.  a.  [ivJiuguro,    L.]    [i.  inaugurateu 
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pp.  iNAiTsuitA.TiNOf  iprAUGUiiATED.l    To  Introduco  into 
an  offico  with  certain  ceremonies;  to  inatitutoj  to  con- 
secrate i  to  invest. 
{N-Au'&v-a^TE,  a.  Invested  with  office.  Draytoiu 
N-Au-ov-Ri'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  inaiigurntingj  installation; 
investiture. 

IN-Au'ov-nA-TOR,*  71.  One  who  inaugurates.  Coleridge. 
N-Au'gv-r-!l-t<?-rv,  a.  Relating  to  Inauguration.  Johnson. 
-W-Au-rA'tiqn,  n.    [inav/rOf   L.]    Act  of  covering  with 

gold.  Arhuthnot. 
JtN-Aua'Pi-Cj^TE,  a.  InFiuspicious.  Sir  Q.  Buck. 
In-Au-8P!£''cioi;s,  ftn-aw-splsh'^s)  *!•  Ill-omened ;  unlucky  j 

unfortunate ;  unfavorable  ;  unpropitious. 
1n-Au-8pI''ciovs-lv,  (In-ELw-flplsh^ya-I?)  ad.  In  an  Inau- 
spicious manner  ;  with  ill  omens. 
lN-Au-spt"cioi;s-Nfiss,  (Tn-aw-spIeh'va-nCs)  n.  The  state 

or  guality  of  being  indiispicious;  misfortune. 
iN-nE'jNQ,  K.  Inherence;  Inseparableness.  Waits. 
In'borNj  a.  Innate;  implanted  by  nature;  natural. 
Tn'-BRE AK'jNo,*  n.  Act  of  breaking  in  ;  Invanion.  Ec,  Rev. 
{N-BRiiATHE',*u.  a.  To  infuse  by  breathing;  to  breathe  in. 

Colimdge. 
jM-BRiiATHED',  (jn-brSthdO  a  Inspired;  Inftised  by  inspi- 
ration. 
In'br£d,  a.  Produced  within  ;  generated  within;  Innate; 

not  acquired  by  eflfort  or  habit. 
Jn-breEd',  w.  a.  [i.  inohed  ;  pp.  iNnnEBDiifa,  INDRED.]  To 

produce ;  to  raise.  Bp.  Reynoldfi. 
Jn'04.j*  n. ;  pi.  Jn'c^>9.  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of 

Peru,  before  Its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  Robertson, 
iN-cA^-E',  V.  a,   [i.  iNCAOED  ;  pp.  inoaoinq,  inoaoed.]  To 

shut  up ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage  ;  to  encage. 
In-ca^e'M^nt,  71,  Confinement  in  a  cage.  Sheltoiu  [r.] 
iN-cAL'cy-L^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  calculated;  beyond 

calculation;  not  to  he  reckoned.  Burke. 
lN-cXi.'cv-L*-BLV,*  ad.  Beyond  calculation.  Maurice. 
iN-c^Ltes'c^NCE,  n.    [incalescOf  L.]    State  of  growing 

warm  ;  warmth  ;  incipfi;nt  heat. 
iN-c^-LES/c^N-cv,  71.  Incipient  heat;  incalescence.  Ra/y. 
XN-c^-Lfts'c!?NT,*  a.  Growing  warm  or  hut.  Boyle. 
TN-CAN-DfiS'c?NCE,*  71.  A  white  heat;  the  luminousness 

of  a  body  when  heated  to  a  certain  point,  Brande. 
iN-c^N-DEs'cjpwT,*  o.  White,  or  glowing  with  a  white 

heat.  Beck. 
iN-c^N-TA'TipN,  71.    [incantation,  Fr.]  A  magical  charm  ; 

enchantment. 
In-cXn'ta-tp-rv,  a.  [ineantOjh.\  Enchanting;  magical. 

fjN-cXNT'jN&,  p.  a.  Enchanting;  delightful.  Sir  T. Herbert. 
n-cXn'tqn,  v.  a.  To  unite  into  a  canton.  Addison. 
N-cA-PVBtL'i-TV,  71.  The  state  of  being  incapable. 
In-cA'p^'BLE,  a.   Not  capable ;  unable  to  hold,  contain, 
or  comprehend;  unfit;  disqualified;  inadequate;  insuf- 
ficient; incompetent. 
In-cA'p^-ble-ness,  71.  Incapability;  inability. 
In  cA'PA-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  incapable  manner.  West.  Rev. 
In  c^-pA'ciovs,  (In-k^-pa'shys)  a.  Not  capacious;  want- 
ing capacity  ;  narrow ;  of  small  content. 
In-c^-pA'ciovs-nEss,  71.  Incapacity;  narrowness. 

iN-C^-PAijl'j-TATE,  V.  a,  \i.  INCAPACITATED  ;  pp.  INCAPACI  - 

TATiNo,  INCAPACITATED.]  To  render  incapable;  to  disa- 
ble ;  to  weaken  ;  to  disqualify. 

lN-CA-pA9-i-TA'TipN,7i.  Disqualification.  Burke. 

iN-CA-PA^'i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  capacity  j  want  of  power  or 
ability;  inability. 

(n-cAr'c?r-Ate,  v.  a.   [incarcero^  L.l  fi.  incarcehated  ; 

pp.  INCARCEHATINa.    INCAnCBRATED.I     To   put    in    a   dun- 

geon  or  prison  ;  to  imprison  ;  to  confine. 

In-cAr'c^r-^te,  a.  Imprisoned;  incarcerated.  More, 

iH-cAR-c^R-A'TipN,  71.  Imprisonment ;  confinement. 

1N-cXrn\  v.  a.  [incarnOf  L.]  To  cover  with  flesh.  fVise- 
man.  [E.] 

Jn-cArn',  tJ.  71.  To  breed  flesh.  Wiseman.  [R.] 

*1In-cXr'n^-d1ne,  v.  a.  To  dye  red.  Sluilc 

fjN-oXR'N^-DlNE,  a.  [incama(Hnf  Fr.]  Of  u.  red  color, 
Lovelace. 

JN-OXr'nATE,  v.  a.  [incamcTf  Fr.  ;  incamo^.']  \i.  incar- 
nated ;  pp.  INCARNATING,  INCARNATED.]    To    ClOthe  Wlth 

flesh;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

JN-cXe^n^te,  a.  Clothed  with  flesh  ;  embodied  In  flesh. 
N-c^R-wA'TlpN,   71.  The   act  of  incarnating  or  of  as- 
suming body  or  flesh;  the  assumption  of  a  human  body 
and  human  nature :  —  process  of  healing  and  filling  with 
new  flesh. 

iN-cAR'N^-TtvE,  71.  A  medicine  that  generates  flesh. 
n-cXb'hvtIve,*  a.  Generating  flesh.  Wiseman. 
N-CASE',  v.  a.    [i.   INCABED  ;  pp.  incasino,  incabed.]  To 
cover ;  to  inclose  ;  to  inwrap.  Pope. 
|N-cA8E'M?NT,*7i.   Act  of  incasing}  a  covering.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 
iN-cASK',  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 
(n-cXs'tiPL-lAt-^d,  (jn-kftB't?l-lat-9d)  a.  Enclosed  in  a 

castle. 
|n-cAb'telled,*  (jn-kfts'sld)  a.  Hoof-bound:  —  enclosed 
in  a  castle.  Crabb 


(n-oXt-^-nA'tiqn,,*  71.  The  act  of  linking  together  CMt^ 

smith, 
In-cAu'tiqn,*  7t.  Want  of  caution.  Pope.  [R.] 
In-cAu'ti0V8,  (tn-k&w'shijs)  a.  Unwary  ;  ncodlesa. 
lN-cAu^Tl0V8-i<¥f  (In-kStw^shi^s-I^)  oc^.  Unwarily;  heed- 
lessly. 
iN-cAu'Tious-Nliss,  (Xn-kaw'shys-nfis)  n.  Want  of  cau- 
tion. 
In'oa-vAt-i? D^*  a.  Made  hollow :  —  bent  round  or  In,  Smart 
Jn-cAvedV*  (jn-kavdO  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cave.  Savage. 

iN-cAv'^jiRNED,*  (-^rnd)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cavern.  Drayton. 
N-o?-Lfin'Rj-TV,*  71,  Wnntof  crilebrity    Coleridge. 

tiN-CfiNU',  V,  a.  [incendoj  L.]  To  stir  up  ;  to  inflame.  Mart- 
ton. 

lllN-ofiN'Di-VRt^M,*  n.  The  act  of  an  Incendiary ;  the  acl 
of  maliciously  setting  buildings  or  other  combustible  prop- 
erty on  fire.  Ld.  Brougham, 

IIJN-cfiN'Dj-^-RV,  [jn-sen'd^-f^-rQ,  P.  J.Ja.  R. ;  jn-sCn'de-^ 
rp  or  jn-8Sn'J9-?i-r9,  W.  i  jn-BCn'dy^r-?,  S.E.  F.  K.  Sm.\  lu 
[incendiariue,  L.]  One  who  maliciously  sets  houses  or 
other  buildings  on  fire  ;  one  who  Inflames  factions  or  pro- 
motes quarrels  ;  an  exciter. 

||In-c£n'di-^-R¥,  a.  Relating  to  the  malicious  burning  of 
buildings  ;  inflammatory  ;  exciting. 

tlN-cEw^DI-oDa,*  a.  IPromoting  faction  ;  Incendiary.  Bacon, 

iN^cfiNSE,  71.  lincensum^  L.]  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire  in 
worship  ;  an  honorary  oflcrlng. 

In-cJSnse',  v.  a.  [incfl7Miw,  L.l  [i.  incensed  ;  pp.  inceni 
INO,  iNCKNBBD.]  To  onklndlo  or  inflame  with  anger  ;  ♦ 
enrage  ;  to  provoke;  to  exasperate. 

In'cEnse,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense,  Barrow, 

iN'cfiNSE-nafiATH'jNa,*  a.  Exhaling  incense.  Qra/y 

lN-cfiN8E'M]jNT,  M.  Rago ;  heat;  fury.  ShaJc.  [h,] 

jN-cfiN'sipN,  (jn-sen'shyn)  n.  HncewnOf  L.1  The  act  of  kla 
dling;  the  state  of  being  on  fire.  Bocotu  [R.] 

Jn-cEn'sjve,  fl.  That  incites;  Inflammatory.  Barrow. 

JN-cfiN'spR,  n,  [L.]  A  kindler  of  anger;  an  Inflamor.  Hay 
ward. 

lN'c?N-8p-RV,  or  In-cEn'SO-RV,  [In's^n-syT-?,  9.  W.  J.  F 
Sm.  i  jn-sfin's9-r9,  Ja.  K.  Wb.'j  n,  A  vessel  in  which  In 
cense  Is  burnt  and  oflTered,  Ainsworth. 

IIIn-cEn'svr-^ble  *(tn-sen'shvr-9-W)a,  Not  censurable  ^ 
uncensurable,  Dvnght. 

niN-cfiN'sVR-A-BLY,'"  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  censured.  Shelloj^ 

Jn-cEn'tjve,  71.  That  which  kindles,  provokes,  or  incites 
incitement;  motive;  encouragement;  spur, 

lN-c£N'T]yE,  a.  Inciting;  encouraging.  PhillipB. 

jN-cfiP'TipN,  n.  A  beginning.  Bacon. 

JN-cfip'TjVE,  fl.  Beginning;  initiatory. 

lN-cfiP'TjVE,*7i.  That  which  begins.  Watts. 

JN-cEp'TpR,  71.  [L.]  A  beginner;  one  who  Is  in  his  nidi 
ments ;  a  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  d* 
grec  of  A.  M.  at  an  English  university. 

lN-cij:-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  wax. 

jN-cfiR'^TlVE,  a.  Cleaving  like  wax.  Cotgrave. 

IIn-cKr'tajn,  a.  Uncertain.  Shale. 

IIn-cEr'taJn-lv,  (In-sSr'tjn-l^J  fld.  Uncertainly.  Huloeu 

flN-cliR'TAiN-TV,  (In-siir'tin-t?)  n.  Uncertainty.  Shak. 

iN-ciiR/Ti-TtlDE,  71.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulncHs.  Burke. 

tlN-cfi8'sA-BijE,  a.  Unceasing;  continual.  Shelton. 

iN-cfis's^N-cv,*  71,  Thequalfty  of  being  incessant.  Smart, 

iN-cfis's^NT,  0.  Unceasing;  unintermitted  ;  unremitting) 
uninterrupted;  perpetual;  continual, 

1n-cEs'sant,*  71.  duality  or  state  of  being  incessant.  Scott, 

Xn-cEs's^nt-LV,  ad.  Without  intermission  ;  continually. 

lN-cE8'8ANT-Nfi88,*n.  The  state  of  being  incessant.  Scott, 

In'cEst,  71.  [inceate^  Fr. ;  incestwrn,  L.]  {Law)  Carnal  knowl- 
edge between  persons  who  are  related  within  the  degrees 
wherein  marriage  Is  prohibited. 

lN-cft8T'V-oDs,  (in-sCst'yy-iis)  a.  Guilty  of  incest;  guilty 
of  unnatural  or  impious  cohabitation. 

jN-cfiST'v-oDs-LV,  ad.  In  an  Incestuous  manner. 

iN-cfisT'v-oDa-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  incestuous. 

Inch,  n.  A  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to  three 
grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
foot ;  a  small  quantity  ;  a  nice  point  of  time 

Inch,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  to  deal  out  by  inches.  Bp.  HaU. 

Inch,  v,  n.  To  advance  or  retire  a  little  at  a  time.  Dryden. 

Jn-chAm'BIJR,  v.  a.  [enchambrer,  old  Fr.]  To  lodge  In  a 
chamber. 

flN-CHANpE-A-BtL'l-TV,*  71.  UnchangoablcnesB,  Kenriek 

Jn-chXnt',  v.  a.  See  Enchant. 

tlN-CHXR'l-T^-BLE,  a.  UnchaniaWe.   Sfto* 

In-chA8e',  ti.  a.  See  Enchase. 

iN-CHAs'Tf-Ty,  n.  Wantof  chastltv;  unchastity.  Jordan. 

Inched,  (tncht)  a.  Containing  inches;  as,  four-t/wAcd 
Shak. 

Jn-chEst',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  case  or  chest.  Sherwood 

iNCH'i-plN,  n.  Some  of  the  Inside  of  a  deer.  Ainsworth 

Inch'mEaTj,  n.  A  piece  an  inch  long,  Shak. 

Inch'MEAL,*  ad.  By  inches  ;  liy  little  and  little    C.  Lamb. 

iN'jEiip-ATE,  (Tng'kp-at)  v,  a.  finchoo,  L.]  [i.  inchoatko  , 
jm.  iNCHOATiHO,  INCHOATED.]  To  begin.  More.  [R.] 

iN'jEHp-ATE,  (Ing'k9-git)  a.  Begun  ;  not  finished.  Bp.  flail 
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IN''«II9.ATI!'LV% '"2  In  An  Incipient  doffreo<  Bp.IIaU. 

Iw-^eiip-A'TiON,  rt.  iTfcoptton  ;  beglnnlntf.  Bacon 

,|jN-jcii(5'^-TfVB,  [jn-koVttv,  S.  jr.  /».  J.  Ja.;  Tng'k9-B- 
tjv   Sm,  li.]  a.  Inceptlvo;  noting  befflnnlns, 

l|lN-jeiid'*'T (VE,*  /(,  That  which  begins,  ifmrls. 

\H-<ilQ'\}-Kfy.~\M,'&,*  a.  That  cannot  be  tamod.  Perry. 

Incidie',  V,  a.  [indtio,  L]  (^f^.)  To  cut  or  fiQparatOf  as 
phh^gnif  by  dome  drug;  to  inclae.  Arbuihnot. 

In'ci-oEnok,  7(.  [incWo,  L.]  Tho  mwuixat  or  dlroction  in 
which  one  budv  fiillM  on  or  Htrittun  anothur.  — .<9n^Ze  t/t/t- 
eidmee  iiiufLnHtlio  anglo  innde  by  thu  line  uf  Incidoncoand 
tho  plunn  Ntruck  :  —  it  !■  alao  uttod  for  the  .inglc!  made  by 
the  linu  uf  Incidence  and  a  purjiundicular  to  the  plane 
Ktruck, 

iN'ci-DfiN-OYf    n.     Incidence.  —  [fTncident;     accident 

iN'ci-U^TtT,  a.  [incident,  Fr, ;  incideniif  h.]  CoHual  ;  fortu- 

ItoUH;  ofxriMiunal^  happening  accldcntully  or  lu'Hldu  the 

main  tIeHlt;n. 
IN^CJ-pSnt,  It.  Something  hnppiining  beside  tho  main  de- 

•Ign  ;  cas unity }  occurrence;  un  uvoiit}  clrcuiiiMtunce; 

accident. 
]k-o;-d£nt'^l,  a,  iHiuing  boside  the  main  deHlgn  ;  nut 

piemuditated  ;  incident;  occaHionul  ;  ciiHual. 
lN-o|-ufiNT'j>L,*n.  An  Incident;  a  caHiialty.  Pope. 
iN'CJ-iJ&NT'^L-Ly,  ad.  Ill  an  inctdentul  nmrinur ;  cnHually. 
\jt-ci-i>tN'r' ^h-NRHHy*  n.  State  of  being  Incidental.  Jlnh. 
lN'ci-DENT-LV,fl'/.  Occaulonally  ;  incidentally.  Bacon,  [k.] 
iN-ctN'J^it-A-DLE,'"  a.    That  may  be  reduced  to  aaheM. 

Browne.  [R.] 
iN-clN'jpn-ATC,  V.  a.  [in  and  cinereg,  L.]  [i.  inciNKnATED  ; 

]ip,  iNoiNi:uATiN(i,  iNoiNEnATKD  1  To  bufu  to  uflheH.  Ba- 
con, 
Hn-oTn'^R-^TI!,  a.  Burnt  to  asheH.  Bacon, 
N-ofN-^ii-A'Tl9N,».  The  net  of  burning  to  iwhea.  Shdton. 
n-(j(p'j-];n-o¥i  »'  Beginning;  commencumunt. 
N-clP'i-^NT,  a.  [incipienaj  L.]  Cummencing;  beginning. 

N-cXu'ciiB,  V.  a.  Bee  Ehgirclb. 

N-c'hi'cLiJT,  n.  Sidney.  Bee  EwoincLET. 
lN-ciit-cVH-uoulp'T|-BLE,a.  Not  circumBcrlptlWe.  Ooti- 

vir.r.  [R.] 

iN-c/ii-GUM-spfto'TIpN,  n.  Want  of  circumHpuctlon. 

|n-(JI!J15',  V.  a.  [incinwi,  h.]  [i.  incised;  pp.  inoihinq,  in- 
ciaieu.J  To  cut;  to  engrave ;  to  carve;  to  Inclde. 

In  ciiSED',  (-sizd')  a.  Out;  made  by  cutting.  fViacman. 

JN-cif'^ipN,  (-slzh'vn)  ».  [inciitlOj  h.]  A  cut;  n  guHh;  a 
wound  made  with  a  Hharp  luMtrurnent:  a  Mopitrution. 

IN-ol'8iVJ!,  a.  [inci^^Fr.]  Outtlnp ;  dividing;  Hupnrutlng. 
N-cI'6QR,  n.  [U]  A  cutter;  a  fore-tooth  that  cutu  and  dl- 
vldoH  tlio  food. 

iN-ol'sQ-iiy,  0.  [ineieoire.,  Fr.J  Having  tho  quality  of  cut- 
ting. 

\if-Gif\}ii'a.  (-Hlzh'i/r)  n.  [incisura^  L.]  A  cut ;  an  Incision. 
Durham.  [R.] 

iN-ci'T^NT,*  a.  That  which  Incites;  atimulunt.  Smart. 

iN-c(-T A'TiQN,  n.  Incitement;  Incentive;  linpiilHe. 

1n-c]TC'j  v.  a.  [ineitOf  L.]  [i.  inoitjeu  : /r}^  inciting,  in- 
cited,] To  stir  up;  to  puHh  forward  f  tu  animate;  to 
spur ;  to  urge  on ;  to  excite ;  to  provoke ;  to  stimulate ; 
to  encourage. 

|n-cIte'm:j;nt,  n.  Act  of  exciting;  oxcltomont ;  encour- 
afromunt;  motive;  incentive;  Imnulae;  a  Mpur. 

iN-olT'ER,  n.  Ho  or  that  which  incites. 
iN-Olv'jL,  fl,  [ineivilf  Ft.]  Uncivil.  See  Unoivil. 
n-oi-vKl'i-tv,  w.  Want  of  civility  or  courtuHy  i  rudenoss. 
'iN-Otv'jL-LV,  *«/.  See  Ukoivillt, 
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iN-olv^ISAl.'"  n.  JIoMtllity  to  the  state  or  government.  Colc- 
ridffp.  [R.] 

(N-CLXHI'',^.  a.  [i,  INOLAAFED  'j  pp.  INCLAtH'INU,  I  Nt;i.A>ll'UD.] 

To  hold  f)iNt ;  to  clasp.  Cadwortk. 

In'ola-vAt-i;i>,  a.  -Pixf  i  or  locked  In  ;  set;  fii-Jt  fixed. 

lN-cr*fiM'ipN-c'Y,  n.  [inclementiaf  L.]  Sevorlty  ;  rigor; 
harshnoHS  ;  rnughnesi. 

In-CLEm'i^nt,  ((.  [t/t  and  clBmena,h.]  Void  of  clemency ; 
Htivuro;  rough;  Htormy;  boiaturouM  ;  harMh. 

iN-CLftftl'JjiNT-LV/ fld.  In  nn  inclement  manner.  Dr.  .^l- 
(«n. 

|N  oi^Tn'^-dle,  a.  Having  nn  Inclination;  favorablv  dis- 
posed ;  willing;  having  a  tf;ndi;ncy.  [Brady. 
IN-OLlN'A-nLE-NfiBS,*  n.  The  Htato  of  being  incllnablo. 
Af-CLJ-NA'TipN,  n.  [inolinatiOi  L.]  Tmdoncy  towards  a 
point;  act  of  bowing;  biMit ;  bias;  pronenuHs  ;  f)ro[irri- 
slty  :— predili'i-Liori ;  fiivoraUle  dl«poHltlon  ;  Inclpl'-nt  do- 
ll re  ;  Icvo  ;  iilloctloii  ;  regard  :  — thu  wtooplng  or  decant- 
ing of  a  voHisrl:— the  dip  of  thu  inanin'tir  ni'udle,  or  the 
angle  whhli  it  makes  with  ilio  plains  of  tho  horizon. 

H1n-CI.Tn'A-TQ-RI-i.Y.  fl'^'  W'l  iiirliiiiition.  Browvc. 

yiN-CMiN'X-TQ-nv,  [jK-knn'HMr-V,  fV.Ja.f  jii-kll'nHvr-v, 
a.  p.  re.  Sm.]  a.  Tending  i  Inclining. 

In-oMnk'  v.  71.  [inclinof  L.j  H.  iNin,iNiii> ;  pp.  inomniwo. 
iBCLiNKO.l  To  loan  ;  to  tend  towards  any  part;  to  bend 
the  Imdy  ;  to  Itow  ;  —  to  bo  favorably  dlspoHud. 

•N-ar-iNK'    V.  a.    To  give  a  tundency  or  direction  to;  to 

*  turn  dowfro  towards  :  —  to  bend ;  to  Incurvato. 


(n-olIned',*  (in-kllndO  p.  a.    Bent;    directed  to  sora 

fiolnt ;  disposed  —An  inclined  plane  (Mech.)  1r  a  phut 
ncllned  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an  angle  with  it ;  ona 
of  tho  five  simple  mechanical  powers. 

{N-ol!n'i;r,  «.  One  who  Inclines  :  — an  Irinlinml  dial. 
N-OLlN'jNa,*  p,  a.    Leaning  ;   bunding  ;  having  incllna 
tlon. 

In-ol1p',  V,  a.  To  grasp;  to  enclose;  to  surround.  Shak. 
N-OLfitH'T^R,  V.  a.  To  enclolster  ;  to  cluiHtcr.  Lovelace. 
H'CUCn^E'f  V.  a.  [i.  iNCLOHBL) ; />;).  inclohino,  inclohed.^ 
I'o  environ;   to  encircle;  tp  surround;  to  Include  -^ 
Written  pernaps  more  commonly  enclone.    Bee  Enulose. 

{N'CL,^iif'^R,  n.  lie  or  that  which  incloHi'S.  See  Enuloser. 
N-cLO^'VRE,  (jn-klO'/Jiyr)  n.  That  which  incloses;  spacw 
or  thing  Inclosed.  Hea  Enclobuhe. 

}N-cL(30d',  v.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Shah.  [R.] 
n-clOde',  v.  a,  [incliidj),  h.]  [i.  included  ;  pp.  iwclt/o- 
iNOf  INCLUDED.]    To  cnclosH  ;  to  Htiiit  ill  ;  to  comfirisa^ 
to  compruliend  ;  to  contain  ;  to  emlirace, 
\N-cLQD']^a,* ]}^  a.  Enclosing:  comprlNlng;  taking  in. 
fN-0LG'n4,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  tribe  of  slioll-bearlng,  acepho* 
louH  motlusks,  characterized  by  the  closed  state  of  th« 
mantle.  Brande. 
iN-or-O'^ipN,  n  The  act  of  including. 
JN-CT^O's|VE,  a. Enclosing;  encircling;  Including  :~ com 
pruhunded  in  the  sum  or  number  ;  ns,  IVom  Wcdnesdai 
to  Hatiirday  inclunive  i  that  is,  Ixitti  Wednesday  and  Bat- 
urdoy  being  taken  into  thu  number. 
n-clO'8|VE-L¥,  ad.  The  thing  mentioned  being  included 
n-c6ach',  v.  a.  Hue  Enooach. 

iN-co-Xc'r'isD  {""  [*"*"''"''^*»  Jj']  Unconstrained,  CoUm 
'jH-c^-^.Q'v-hJ^-ni.E,  a.  Incapable  of  concretion. 
TN-co-A-LEH'cJfNCE,*?!.  Want  of  coillescenco.  fValker 
Tn-cp-Br'c(-B7^e,*  0.  That  cannot  be  coUrced.  Ure. 
XN-0O-V^'lUT'^NCR,n.  Btntu  of  not  coiixisting.  Locke. 
lN-c5o^  a.  St.  ad.  Incognito.  Addison.  —  A  colloquial  wor4 

contracted  from  incognito   See  Incoonito. 
lN-o6f/')-T^-nLE,  a,  lincoffitabUiSf  L.]  Not  to  be  thought  of 

Dean  King.  [R.J 
Tn-c6(^'j-tXnoe,*  71.  Hame  UH  inco^toncw.  Coleridge. 
In-C'A(/'(-tXn-CV,  7(.  Want  of  thought.  F&rrand. 
lN-c6(;f'i-TXNT,a,  ThouchtluBs;  Inconsiderate.  Jlft/KoTt.  [r. 
Ix-c6(j^'J~tXnt-lv,  ad.  Without  consideration.  Knatchoull 
\fi-ciSiy\~ij^-'s\\E^^  a.   Wanting  the  power  of  thought 

Locke. 
iN-cfif^-I-T^-TYv'i-Ty,*  n.  ttuallty  of  being  lncogltatlv« 

tVoUanto'n, 
In-o&o'ni-t^,'''  n.  [It.]  A  female  unknown  or  In  disguiso 

Ceattiwe. 
tlN-cOo'NJ-TXNTj*  a,  Ignorant.  Mather. 
1N-c5g'NJ-t6,  a.  [incognitugf  L. ;  incoirnitOj  It.]  Unknown 

Tatter. — ail.  In  private  ;  In  a  state  of  concealment.  Prior 
iN-cAo'Ni-Td,'''  II.    Concealmont ;  stuLe  of  concealment 

Dr.  Arnold. 
iN-CQ-HJi'R^NCE,  j  n.   Want  of  cohesion  or  connection, 
In-C9-IiE'k^:n-cv,  i     loosenuMS  ;   incongruity;   inconse 

quonce. 
iN-cp-iiiS'Ri^NT}  a.  Wanting  cohesion  ;  wanting  conneo 

tlon  ;  iooiH<9 ;  lnconse(|uential ;  InconslHtont ;  Incongruouft 
t^-CQ-IIE-RlfN-TlE'Ic,*  a.  Causing  incohnrenco.  Cdcridgt 
iN-CQ-Hi^'u^NT-f^Vt  '"'•  In  f^n  incohurunt  mannrr. 
!N-C(?-iIi5'RjpNT-Nfiaa,*  n.  Want  of  coIuTence.  A^k 
iN-op-i.O'MJ-TV,  n.  Safety;  security.  Iloioell 
]n-o<Sm'dij:r,  v.  a.  Sue  ErfouMnxit. 
In-cqm-bine',  v.  71.  To  differ;  not  to  ngrun.  MiltoA 
N-CQM-nDs-T|-BiL.'|-TV,  n.  Want  of  combuHtihiliiy. 
iN-cpM-iti'iy'Ti-nLE,  a.  That  cannot  bo  ccmHuiuud  by  firt» 
TN-coM-oDs^Tf-BLE-Nfias,  n.  Incombustibility. 
Tn'come,  (Tn'kllm)  n.  Iluvenue;  produce;  profit. 
iN'cdivi-i^R,*  ".    One  who  comc'H  In;  one  wlio  takes  poa 

hhhhIoii  of  land  or  n  farm.  Farm.  JCucy, 
lN'c6M-|Na,* '/.  Incornu;  revunue.  Frazer^s  Mag. 
In'c6ivi-ino,  a.  Coming  In.  Burke. 
tti-c6M.']-T'\'j*  71.  Incivility;  want  of  comity.  Maunder 
In  Cqm~MRN' D/^My'*'  [Ij.]  {Laic)  Hi!U  Commendam. 
iN-CQM-MliNH-y-RA-niL'i-Ty,  71.  Thu  HtFite  of  bulug  incoin* 

miiMsurahle,  or  of'  having  no  common  inuasurn. 
TN-c(?M-ivilSNH'v-Rj^-BLE,[Tn-ki?m-mCn'Hhii-rii-l(l,  IV.  P.  J 

F. ;  In-kvm-mun'HM-rB-bl,  S.  Ja,  Sm.  Jl.]  a.  Not  to  be  to 

durud  to  any  common  measure;  incominmHuniLc. 
TN-cyM;-MJiNa'v-R^-BLE-N£a8,*  «.    Jncoininensurability 

Boyle. 
Tn-cqm-mKns'V-rate,  a.  Having  nn  common  monsure. 
TN-cpivi-lviP:NS'v-RVi'E-NliS8,*  n    Statu  of  being  incoro 

munsurate.  Ask. 
lN-C(;)M-MYfl'c|-ni.K^*o.  That  cannot  Itn  mixed.  Smart. 
iN-cpm-ivifXT'vRE,  hn-k9m-mlxt'yi.ir)  n.  Tho  sliitc  of  be- 
ing unmlxud.  Sir  T,  Browne, 
tTiN-ofiM'ivip-i)XTE,  jj  a.  To  incommode.  Bp.  Ifall, 
tlN-c6M-Mp-l)A'TipN,  11.  Inconveniuncu.  'Podd. 
iN-CpM-MnDE',  /'.  a.  (incommodo.),.]  [i.  incommoded}  v^ 

iNOOMMuDiNo,  iM.'OMMonuo.]  To  00  Incoii vcoiciit  to  y  tl 

molest ;  to  dlsquirt ;  to  disturb  ;  to  annoy. 
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tlN  c<:>w-MODTi;'MENT,n.  Want  of  accommodation.  Ckeyne. 

llN-cpM-Mo'Di-oCs,  [in-k^m-mo'de-us,  P.  J.  Ja. ;  in-ii^m- 
mo'dyijs,  S.  E.  F.  K.i  In-kprn-inoM^-us  or  in-kpm-nio'je- 
us,  IV.}  a.  Vexatious  without  great  miscliief ;  inconven- 
ient ;  annoying. 

IjiN-cpM-Mo'Dj-orts-LY,  ad.  Inconveniently;  not  at  ease. 

!iSN-cp>;-Mo'Di-oDs-N£ss,  n.  Inconvenience.  Burnet. 

HN-cpM-M6D'i-TV,  n.  [incommoditey  Fr.]  Inconvenience. 
Spender. 

lN-cpM-MU-Ni-c*-Blij'j-TV,  ?i.  Quality  of  being  incommu- 
nicable; impartibility. 

!N-crpM-MU'Ni-c^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  communicated 
or  imparted;  not  impartible. 

iM-cpM-Mu'Ni-cA-BLE-Nfiss,  Tu  Want  of  commnnicabil- 
ity ;  incommunicability. 

iN-cpM-MtJ'Ni-cA-BLy,  Oil,  Without  Communication. 

flN-cpM-MtJ'Nl-CAT-ED,  a.  Uncommunicated.  More^ 

tJN-cpM-MU'N|-CAT-jNG,  a.  Not  communicating.  Hale^ 

!N-cpM-Mu'Nl-CA-TXvE,*  a.  Not  communicative.  Smart. 

iN-cpM-MUT-A-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  unchangeable. 

In-cpm-mut'a-ble,  a.  Not  conimutable    unchangeable. 

In-CPM-pXct',       j  a.    Not  joined;  not  compact;  loose; 

lN-cpM-pAcT':^D,  )     not  dense.  Boyle. 

In-c6m'pa-ra-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  compared;  excel- 
lent beyond  comparison.  See  Compabable. 

IN-COM'PA-RA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Excellence  beyond  compari- 
Eon. 

tN-coM'PA-RA-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  comparison  ;  excellently. 

fiN-cptvr-pARED',  a.  Uncompared.  Spenser. 

flN-cpM-pAs'sipN,  (in-kpm-pish'un)  n.  Want  of  compas- 
sion. Saunderson. 

iN-cpM-PXs'sipN-ATE,  (in-kfjm-plsh'ui-eit)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate: void  of  pity  ;  void  of  tenderness.  Sherburne. 

iN-cpM-PXs'sipN-^TE-LiY,  (in-k9m-pash'yn-fit-I?)  arf.  With- 
out pity  or  compassion. 

lN-cpM-PXs'sipN-ATE-N£ss,  (in-k9m-pash'yn-9t-nSs)  n. 
Want  of  tenderness  or  pity.  Granger. 

iN-cpM-pXT-i-BiL'i-Ty,  Tu  State  of  being  incompatible. 

iN-CpM-PXx'i-BLE,  a.  (incompatiblej  Fr.]  That  cannot  sub- 
sist, or  be  possessed,  with  something  else  ;  inconsistent. 

fiM-CpM-PXT'i-ELE,*  n.  Something  inconsistent.  Harris. 

In-CPM-pXt'i-ble-nEss,*  n.  Incompatibility.  Coleridge. 

In-CPM-pXt'i-bly,  ad.  Inconsistently. 

iN-cpM-PEN'sA-BLE,*  o. 'Incapable  of  recompense.  Maun- 
der. 

In-c<5m'pe-t£nce,*  n.  Want  of  competence;  incompe- 
tency. South. 

lN-c6M'PE-Til;N-cy,  n.  Want  of  competency ;  inability. 

In-c6m'pe-t£nt,  a.  Not  competent ;  inadequate;  insuffi- 
cient; not  suitable  ;  not  proportionate  ;  legally  unable. 

!N-c6M'P]E-T£NT-Ly,  ad.  Inadequately;  unsuitably, 

lN-cpM-PL,ETE',  a.  Not  Complete;  not  perfect;  unfin- 
ished. 

iN-cpM-PLETE'Ly,*  ad.  In  an  incomplete  manner.  Bur- 
net. 

lN-cpM-Pl.ETE'KESS,  7i.  Imperfection;  unfinished  state. 

fN-cpM-PLE'TipN,*  TU  State  of  being  incomplete  or  unfin- 
ished. Latham. 

-iN-cpM-PLfix',  a.  Not  complex;  simple.  Barrow. 

^lN-cpM-PLl'A-BLE,*a.  Not  compilable.  Dr.  AUeiu 

'lN-cpM-PLi'^NCE,7u  Want  of  compliance ;  resistance. 

flN-CpM-PO^ED',  (-pozdO  a.  Discomposed.  Milton, 

-flN-cpM-p59':?D-LY,*  ad.  With  discomposure.  Scott. 

tlN-cpM-PPS'ED-N£ss,*  n.  Want  of  composure.  Scott, 
N-CpM-PO^aTE,*  [tn-kpm-pSz'jt,  Sm.  .Ssh,  Crabby  Mauvr- 
deri  jn-kom'pj-zit,  fVb.]  a.  Not  composite  ;  uncompound- 
ed,  P.  Cyc. 
tlN-cpM-p6s-sl-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  not  possible 
but  by  the  negation  or  destruction  of  something.  More, 

tlN-cpM-p6s'sj-BLE,  a.  Not  possible  together. 
N-c6M-PRE-H£N-si-BiL'i-Ty,  n.  [incomprehensibility y  Fr.] 
Q,uality  of  being  incomprehensible  ;  inconceivableness. 

|n-c6m-pre-h£n'si-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  comprehend- 
ed, conceived,  or  understood  ;  inconceivable. 

In-c6m-  pre-hEn'si-ble-nEss,  n.  Inconceivableness. 
fVatLs. 

iN-cdM-PRE-HfiN'si-BLY,  ad.  Inconceivably. 

tN-c6M-PR:^-HEN'sipN,  n.  Want  of  comprehension.  Ba- 
c-on. 

jN-cpm-pr?-h£n'sive,  a.  Not  comprehensive ;  limited. 

lN-c6M-PRE-HfiN'sivE-NEss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  incom- 
prehensive.  Perry, 

lN-cpM-pREs~S|-Bii.'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  incompres- 
sible. 

|n-cpm-PR£s'sj-ble,  a.  Not  compressible ;  not  to  be  com- 
pressed or  reduced  to  a  smaller  compass. 

iN-cpBI-PRES'sj-BLE-NfisSj*    re.    Incompressibility.  Ash. 

iN-cpM-PUT'-PL-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  computed. 
Mann. 

iN-cpN-CEAL'A-BLE,  a   Not  concealable. 

Irc-cpN-CEiv'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  conceived ;  in- 
comprehensible 

In-cqn-ceiv'VBLE-nEss,  t».  State  of  being  inconceiv- 
able. 


iN-cpN-CEiv'A-BLy,  od.  Beyond  compre  ^ensio* 

flN-cppr-cEp'Tj-BLE,  a.  Inconceivable,  /fate. 

jlN-cpN-oJNNE',*  a.  Unsuitable.  More. 

iN-cpN-clN'wi-Ty,  n.  [incrnidnnitasj  L.]  UnsuitablcnfSf 
disproportion.  More.  Tr.] 

In-cpn-clu^d:?wt,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion.  Ayliffe.  [R 

tlN-cpw-CLUD'jNG,  o.  Inferring  no  conclusion.  Pearson 

iN-cpw-CLu'SfVE,  a.  Not  conclusive;  not  settling  the  din 
puted  point;  unsatisfactory. 

iN-cpN-cLu'sjVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

iN-cpN-CLtJ'sivlE-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  inconclusive 

tlN-cpN-c6cT',  a.  Unconcocted.  Bacon. 

tlN-cp»-c6cT'ED,  a.  Unconcocted  ;  immature.  Bacon 

iN-cpN-cSc'TipN,  71.  Want  of  concoction.  Bacon. 

IW-cpN-cUR'RJNQ,  a.  Not  concurring.  Browne.  [R.l 

iN-cpN-cOs'sj-BLE,  a.  [inconcu^sus,  L.]  Not  to  be  snakea 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

lN-cpN-DEN-s^-BlL'|-Ty,*jt.  Quality  of  being  not  conden 
sible.  Smart. 

lN-cpv-D£;w'SA-BLE,*a.That  cannot  be  condensed.  Smart, 

iN'cpN  ^ITE,  "or  Jn-con'dite,  [in'kpn-dit,  fV.Ja.;  in 
kon'dit,  /.  F.  i  In-kpn-dltS'S.  K. ;  in-kGn'riit,  P.  Sm.  Wb.\ 
a.  [inconditusy  L.]  Not  constructed  with  art ;  irregular 
rude ;  unpolished. 

tlN-cpN-Dl"TX<,  N-^L,  (-dlsh'^n-gil)  a.  Unconditional 
Browne. 

tlN-cpN-Dl"TipN-ATE,  (-dlsh'un-sit)  u.  Unconditional 
Boyle. 

tlN-cpw-FOHM'A-BLE,  a.   Unconformable.  Heylin. 

tlN-cpN~FC)RM'i-T¥,n.  Want  of  conformity ;  non-conform- 
ity. Abp.  Laud. 

|tN-cpN-FU§ED',  (-fuz^')  a.  {ineonfusuSy'L.']  Unconfused 
Ba^on, 

jlN-cpN-Fu'^ipw,  n.  Distinctness.  Bacon. 

tlN-cpN-(;^EAL'A-BLE,  a.  Uncongealable.  Cockeram. 

tIN-cpN-q^EAL'A-BLE-NEss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  incoo- 
gealable.  Scott. 

In-c6h'grv-?nce,  {in-k5ng'gru-«iw)  n.  Unsuitableness , 
want  of  congruence  or  congruity.  Boyle. 

In-c6n'grV-?NT,  a.  Unfit;  incongruous.  Sir  T.  Elyol. 

iN-cpN-GRC'j-TV,  71.  Want  of  congruity;  unsuitableness 
of  one  thing  to  another ;  inconsistency ;  impropriety 
want  of  symmetry. 

Xn-c6n'grV-pDs,  (in-kong'gry-iis)  a.  Unsuitable;  not  fit- 
ting ;  improper;  inconsistent;  absurd. 

In-con'grU-oDs-ly,  ad.  With  incongruity;  unfitly. 

In-cpn-nEct'ed,*  a.  Unconnected.   Warburton. 

In-CPW-nEc'ti'pn,  re.  Want  of  connection.  Bp.  Hall. 

|In-cpn-nEx'ed-ly,  ad.  Without  connection.  Broume 

tlN-c6N'scipN-A-BLE,  (in-kon'shun-gt-bl)  o.  Unconscioa 
able.  Spenser. 

In-c6n'se~quE-nce,  (In-k5n'se-kwens)  u.  Inconclusive 
ness  ;  want  of  just  inference. 

In-cQn'se-quEnT)  a.  Not  consequent ;  not  following  from 
the  premises. 

In-con-se-quEn'tial,  a.  Not  leading  to  consequences. 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN-Tl-Xii'l-TY,*  re.  State  of  being  inconae- 
quential.  JV*.  M.  Mag,  [R.] 

iN-coN-SE-QuEN'Ti^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  inconsequential 
manner.  fFarburton, 

In-c6n'se-quEnt-nEss,*  re.  State  of  being  inconsequent 
Scott. 

lN-cpN-slD'?R-VBLE,  «.  Nol  Considerable  ;  unimpor- 
tant. 

In-cpn-sTd':^r-VBLE-nEss,  71.  Small  importance. 

iN-cpN-slD'ER-ii-BLy,*  ai.  In  a  small  degree.  Smart. 

tlN-cpN-stD']ER-^-cy,  re.  Inconsideration.  Ld.  Chester 
field, 

tiN-cpN-stD'ER-ANCE,  n.  InconsideratioH.  Cockeram, 

In-cpn-sId'eb-ate,  a.  [ineonsideratus,  L.]  Not  consider 
ate  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ;  negligent ;  inattentive  ;  inad- 
vertent. 

lN-cpN-sti)'EB-jj.TE-LY,  ad.  Vegligently  ;  thoughtlessly. 

In-CPN-sId'er-.^te-nEss,  71.  Carelessness;  negligence. 

iN-cpN-slD-^R-A'TipN,  n.  Want  of  thought;  inatten- 
tion. 

lN-cpN-slST':?NCE,  71.  Want  of  consistence ;  inconsist- 
ency. 

iN-cpN-sIs'TEN-CY,  ffl.  Want  of  consistency  ;  such  oppo- 
sition that  one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
other;  such  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together 
absurdity  ;  incongruity  ;  disagreement ;  unsteadiness. 

In-cpn-s!st'ent,  a.  Not  consistent  ;  incompatible;  no* 
suitable  ;  incongruous  ;  contraiy  ;  absurd. 

lN-cpN-BlST'ENT-i.y,  ad.  In  an  inconsistent  mrnner. 

tlN-cpN-sTST'ENT-NEss,  n.  Want  of  consistent  y.  Mot^ 

tiN-cpN-slST'jNG,  a.  Nol  Consistent;  incompa  ible  with 
Dj^jden. 

iN-cpN-soL'^-BLE,  a.  Not  consolable;  that  cannot  b« 
comforted  ;  sorrowful  beyond  relief. 

iN-cpN-spL'^-BLE-NESS,*  V.  State  of  being  ir.  -  onsolabia 
Scott. 

In-cpn-sol'^-bly,*  ad.  In  an  inconsolabio  manner 
Ash, 
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ts  u6N'SiO-NANCE,*n.  Discordance;  incc^nsonancy.  Smart. 
n-cOn'so-nAk-cv,  n.  Diaagieement  i  a  discordance. 

kN-cpN-spIc'v-oDs,  a.  Not  c/mspicuoua  ;  obscure. 

lN-c<?N-splc'v-oOs-LV,*  ad.  Not  conspicuously.  Bayte. 

1X-C9N-spic'v-oOs-n£ss,*  n.  Want  of  conspicuouaneas. 
Boyle, 

tN-cON'ST^N-cy,  n.  Want  of  constancv ;  unsteadiness  j 
variablenesa  ;  mutability  of  temper  or  affection. 

In-c6n'stant,  a.  [inconstaTis,  L.]  Not  constant;  not 
firm  i  not  steady  m  affection  j  changeable ;  mutable ; 
variable  ;  fickle. 

1n-c6n'st>lnt-ly,  04    Jnsteadily ;  changeably. 

IN-CQH-SUM'A-BLE,  a   Not  to  be  waated.  Oreenhill. 

iN-cpN-siJM'MATE,  a.  Not  consummated.  Hale. 

flN-cpN-sDMP'Ti-BLE,  (in-Ji^n-sum't^-bl)  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  consumed  or  burnt.  Digby, 

TN-cpN-TAitt'f-N^TE,  a.  Not  contaminated;  genuine. 
HackeU 

iN-cpN-Tfis'T^BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  contested  or  dis- 
puted ;  indisputable ;  uncontrovertible. 

iN-cpN-TEs'TA-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  auality  of  being  incon- 
testable. Scott. 

lN-cpN-T£s'TA-BLV)  f^-  Indisputably  ;  uncontrovertibly. 

lN-cpN-T£ST'ED,*  ff.  Uncontested.  Addison. 

Xw-cpN-TlG'u-oOs,  o.  Not  contiguous;  not  joined. 

In-c6n'tj-n£nce,  tu  Want  of  restraint,  particularly  as 
regards  appetite,  and  especially  sexual  appetite ;  lewd- 
ness. 

XN-c6N'TI-Ni£N-CV,  n.  Same  as  incontinence.  Dryden. 

In-c6n't}-n£nt,  a.  [incontinensj  L.]  Wanting  restraint  j 
indulging  unlawful  pleasure  ;  lewd  ;  unchaste. 

tN-coN'Tf-NfiNT,  71.  One  who  is  unchaste.  B.  Jonson, 

tlN-c6N'T|-pr£NT,  ad.  Without  delay ;  immediately.  Spen- 
ser. 

In-c6n'tj-n1Snt-LV,  ad.  Unchastely;  without  restraint 
of  the  appetites.  fVboUon.  —  [f Immediately.  Hayward.] 

Ix-cpN-TRXcT':^B,  a.  Not  contracted ;  uncontracted. 
BlackwaU. 

In-cpn-trol'i*VBLE,  o.  Uncontrollable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

iN-cpN-TROL'L^-BLy,  ad.  Uncontrollably.  South. 

In-c6h-trp-vert-i-eIl'|-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  incon- 
trovertible. Ash. 

In-c6n-trp-vert'|-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  controverted ; 
unquestionable ;  indisputable. 

lN-coN-TRp-vteRT'}-BL¥j  id.  Beyond  controversy  or  dis- 
pute. 

IllM-cpN-VEN'i^NCE,  (Tn-kpn-v5n'yens  or  tn-kpn-vS'ne- 
ens)  [in-k^n-ve'ny^ns,  S.  E.  F.  ^.  f  Tn-k^n-ve'ne-Sns, 
W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.]  Ti.  Want  of  convenience  ;  unfitness  ; 
annoyance  ;  incommo'^iousnesa  ;  molestation. 

J|In-cpn-ven'i:?nce,  v.  a.  To  trouble  j  to  incommode. 
Hales. 

ijlN-cpN-VEN'l?N-cy,  n.  SsLine  as  ijieonvenifmce.  Atterbury. 

jJlN-cpN-VEN'lENT,  [in-k^n-ve'nyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.i  in- 
k(?n-ve'ne-fiiit,  W.  P.  J.  Ja,  Sm.]  a,  [inconviniemt^  Pr.] 
Incommodious}  disadvantageous;  unfit;  inexpedient. 

JlN-cpN-VEN'iENT-Ly,  ad.  Unfitly  ;  incommodiously. 

iN-cpN-VERS'^-BLE,  a.  Unsocial ;  unconversable.  More. 

iN-cpN-VERT'j-BLE,  <u  Not  convertible;  not  transmuta- 
ble ;  unchEinseable. 

TN-cpN-v£RT'|-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  inconverti- 
ble. Scott. 

tlN-cPN-ViCT'?D-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  not  being  convicted. 
More. 

Iw-cpN-vlN'cj-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  convinced. 

XN-cpN-vlN'ci-BLV,  ad.  Without  admitting  conviction. 

jN-co'Ny,  or  lN-c5N'y,  [jn-ko'ne,  P.  Wb.  Ash;  in-k5n'e, 
K,  Sm.\  a.  Unlearned  ;  unlucky ;  mischievous.  —  {in 
ironif)  Accomplished.  SJiak.  [R.] 

flN-coR'Pp-RAL,  a.  Immaterial ;  incorporeal.  Raleigh. 

f!lN-coR-pp-RX.i.'j-Ty,  71.  Immaterialness ;  incorporeity. 

ilN-coR'Pp-RAL-LY,  ad.  Immaterially  ;  incorporeally. 
V-COR'pp-RATE,  V.  a.  {incorporer^  Fr.]  [i.  incorporat- 
ed ;  pp.  INCORPORATING,  INCORPORATED.]  To  form  into 
a  mass,  or  a  body ;  to  conjoin ;  to  form  into  a  corporation 
or  body  politic;  to  establish  with  certain  rights  ^  to  asso- 
ciate ;  to  imbody.  Sidney. 

|w-c6r'pp-RATE,  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass  or  body. 
Bacon, 

JN-COR'PP-RATE,  a.  Mixed  or  united  into  one  mass  or 
body :  — conjoined  inseparably}  associated.- -[Immate- 
rial. Rala,gh.'\ 

jN-coR'pp-RAT-ED,*p.  a.  Formed  into  g  todv ;  associat- 
ed^ established  by  an  act  of  incorporation. 

(N-coR-Pp-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  incorporating;  the  act  by 
which  a  corporation  is  created  j  formation  of  a  body ; 
union  ;  association. 

iN-cpR-PO'R]?-^!',  fl.  [incorporalis.  It.]  Not  corporeal ;  not 
consisting  of  matter  ;  immaterial ;  unbodied. 

lN-cpR-p6'R?-AL--i?M,*  71.  Immateriality;  spiritual  exist- 
ence or  nature.  Cudioorth. 

iN-cpR-Po'RE-AL-iST,*  71.  An  adherent  to  incorporealism. 
CitdwoHh, 

lN-cpR-PO'R?-*L  i.y,ad.  Immaterially ;  without  body. 


IX-c3R-PO-R^'7-Ty,  n.   Immateriality;  distint  Kieei  fron 

bod^. 
tlN-coRPSE',  V.  a.  To  incorporate.  Shak. 
iN-cpR-Rficx',  a.  Not  correct;  not  exact;  inaccurate. 
fiN-cpR-Rfic'TlpN,  n.  Want  of  correction.  Archd.  Arm 

way. 
iN-cpR-RficT^Ly,  ad.  Inaccurately ;  not  exactly. 
In-CPR-r£ct'n^ss,  n.  Want  of  correctness.  Warion.^ 
In-c6r-r:?-sp6nd'ence,*  j  n.  Want  of  correspondence 
lN-c6R-RE-SP6Nl>'?N-cy,*  t     disproportion.  Coleridgt. 
In-c6r-R]§-bp6nd'ing,*  a.  Not  corresponding.  Coleridge 
In-c6r-RI-9I-bIl'j-T¥,  n.  Depravity  beyond  amendment 
iN-cSR'Rj-g^I-BLE,  (in-kor'r?-j?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  cor- 
rected ;  incapable  of  amendment ;  hopeless. 
In-cSr'ri-(?I-bi.e-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  incorrigible. 
iN-coR'Ri-^j-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  all  means  of  amendment 
In-CPR-rDpt',  a.  Not  corrupt;  uncorrupt.  Burnet. 
tlN-cpR-RDPT']ED,  a  Uncorrupted,    Whitehead. 
iN-cpR-RDP-Tf-BTj.'i-'i'y,  71.  [incorritptiAiWte,  Fr,]  Statr  of 

being  incorruptiblb;  insusceptibility  of  corruptioiL 
In-cpr-rDp'ti-ele,  a.  That  cannot  be  corrupted ;  i»e« 

pable  of  corruption  or  decay. 
iN-cpR-ROp'Tipw,  n.  Exemption  from  corruption. 
iN-cpR-R&p'TjVE,  a.  Free  from  corruption.  Akcnside, 
In-cpr-rDpt'ly,*  ad.  Uncorruptly.  Milton. 
iN-cpR-ROPT'Niss,  n.   Purity;   honesty;  integrity;  in. 

corruption. 
Jn-crAs'sate,  D.  a.  [in  and  crassusj  L.]  [^i.  incrassatedj 

pp.  iNCRAssATiNG,  iNCRAssATED.]  To  thicken )  to  mak« 

thick  or  fat.  Browne. 
Jn-crXs'sate,  v.  71.  To  become  thick  or  fat ;  to  grow  fat 

Hammond. 
In-crXs's^te,  a.  Fattened  ;  filled.  Hammond, 
In-cras-sa'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  incrassating. 
{n-crXs's^-tIve,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

Harvey, 
Jn-creas'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  increased.  Sherwood, 
|N'CREAS'^-bl£-ness,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  increasa 

ble.  Law. 
|n-CREASE',  v.  n.  [increscoj  L.]    [i.    increased;  pp,   iif- 

CREAsiNO,  INCREASED.]  To  bccomc  greater  in  bulk  of 

quantity  ;  to  grow  ;  to  advance. 
IN-CRE  ase',  v.  a.  To  make  more  or  greater ;  to  enlarge. 
IN'CREASE,  or  Jn-CREASE',  [in'kres,  W.  P.  Ja.   Sm. ;  jn- 

kres',  S.   JVb.   Johnson^  Ash,  Keiirick,   Entick,]    n.   Aug- 
mentation ;    growth ;    accession ;    addition ;    produce  ; 

generation ;  progeny. 
IIn-crease'fOl,  a   Abundant  of  produce.  Shale 
In-creas'er,  n.  One  who  increases. 
flN'cRE-ATE,  a.  Not  created  ;  uncreated.  Milton 
fiN'CRE-AT-ED,  a.  Not  created  ;  uncreated.   Cheyne 
in-cr£d-i-bIl'i-ty,  71.  The    quality  of  being  incredibu 

or  of  surpassing  belief. 
In-cr£d'i-ble,  a,  [in.credibilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  cred 

ited  or  believed  ;  not  credible  ;  surpassing  belief 
In-cr£d'|-ble-n£ss,  n.  Incredibility.  M.  Casaubon. 
iN-CREo'j-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 
iN-cRE-Du'Lj-Ty,  n.   Quality  of  being  incredulous ;  dlB- 

belief;  unbelief;  scepticism;  indisposition  to  believe. 
In-cr£d'v-loDs,  {;in-krSdVv-ius)  [Sn-krgd'Q-ISs,  S.  J.  Ja, 

K.  Sm. ;  in-krSd'ju-lSs  or  in-kred'iiliis,  ff.]  a.    [incredik. 

lusf  L.]  Not  credulous;  not  believing;  hard  of  belief ; 

refusing  credit. 
iN-CRfiD'v-i'OOs-Ly,*  ad.  With  incredulity.  Scott 
In-cr£d'v-LoDs-nI:ss,   n.     Hardness    of  belief;    incre- 
dulity. 
tlN-CRfiM'A-BLE,  o.  Not  Consumable  by  fire.  Browne. 
iw'CRE-MiSNT,   (ing'kre-ment)  n.  [incrementum    L.]     In- 
crease ;  matter  added  ;  a  gradual  or  small  increase. 
tlN'CR?-PATE,  V,  a,  [incr^o,  L.]    To  reprehend.  Cock- 

eram. 
flN-CRE-PA'TipN,  71.  [iTicrepatioj  I*,]  Reprehension.  South, 
In-crEs'c^nt,*  a.  Increasing;  growing  larger.  Smart, 
JN-CRlM'j-NATE,*  V.  a.  To  Charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  crimJ. 

nate.  Ec.  Rev. 
Jn-croach',  v.  n.  See  Encroach. 
tlN-CRV-£N'T^L,  a.  [incTuentuSf  L.j  Unbloody;  bloodless 

Brevint, 
Jn-CRDst',  t).   a.    [incnistOy   I*.]    \i,   incrusted;   pp.   m 

CRUSTING,  INCRU9TED.]  To  cover  with  a  crjst  or  hard 

coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on. 
|n-crDs'tate,  v.  a.  To  incrust.  Bacon,  [r.] 
tN  CRys-TA'TipN,  n.  The  forming  of  a  crust ;  a  crust. 
Jn-crDst'ment,*  n.  Act  of  incrusting.  Ed.  Rev.  [r,] 
lN-cR?s-TAL-LI2'A-BLE,*a.  Uncrystallizable.  Smart. 
In'cv-bate,  (ing'ku-bat)  v.  n.\incubot  L.]  [i.  incubatbb 

pp.  INCUBATING,  INCUBATED.]  To  sit  upon  Cf^s,  as  a  hett. 
iN-cy-BA'TIpN,  71.  [iitcabatioy   L.]    Act  of  ii-cubating  « 

sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 
tlN-cuBE',*  V.  a.  To  involve  ;  to  incorporate  Milton 

ilN-cu'Bi-TURE,  71,  {mcubituSf  Im.]  Incubati!>r    EOis. 
N'cV-bOs,  (Ing'ky-bus)  Tu  [L.]  pZ.  L. //v^cp-if;  Eng.  T!^ 
CV-bDs-e?,  [An  imaginary  fiend,  fairy,  oi  demon.  Bp 
Hall.]  The  nightmare ;  a  distressing  sensatior  .luring  sleey 
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IM  COl'cate,  V.  a.  [inculeo^  L.]  [i.  inculcated  ;  pp.  ikcul- 
CATiNQ,  INCULCATED.]  To  imprcss  on  the  mind  by  fre- 
quent admonitions  j  to  enforce  by  repetition  }  to  infuae  ; 
to  insti]  j  to  implant. 

iN-CVL-CA'TipN,  ?i.  Act  of  inculcating ;  charge. 

In-cDl'ca-tqr,*  n.  He  who  inculcates.  Boyle. 

IN-cOl'pa-ble,  a.  [ill  and  aUpalnUs,  L.]  Not  culpable  i  un- 
blamable. 

In-c  Dl'p  VELE-NJ6ss,  n.  Unblamableness. 

In-cDl'pa-bly,  ad.  Unblamably;  without  blame. 

IN-COJ^'PATE,*  v.  a.  [L  INCULPATED  ipp*  INCULPATING,  IN- 
CULPATED.] To  bring  into  blame  j  to  censure  j  to  accuse 
of  crime.  Roscoe. 

iN-cVL-PA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  inculpating  J  censure.  Dr.^l- 
len. 

Jn-cOl'p^-tq-rv,*  a.  Imputing  blame  j  reprehensive.  Qu. 
Rev. 

tliV-cBliT',  a,  [incultusj  L.]  Uncultivated.  Burton. 

flN-cDL'Tl-VAT-ED,  a.  Uncultivated.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

ilN-cDL-Ti-X'A'TipN,  K.  Want  of  cultivation.  Beringion. 

flN-cDl.T'VRE,  (In-ktilt'yiir)  n.  Want  of  cdlture.  Feltham. 

iN-cDM'B^N-cy,  ii.  State  of  being  incumbent ;  state  of  ly- 
ing upon;  imposition  as  a  duty;  the  state  of  l^eeping or 
holding  a  benefice  or  an  office. 

Jn-cDm'bent,  a.  [incumbens, 'L.'\  Resting  or  lying  upon  ; 
imposed  as  a  duty  ;  obligatory. 

|n-cDm'bent,  n.  One  who  poaseasea  a  benefice;  the  hold- 
er of  an  office. 

jN-cOM'BENT-LY,*od.  In  an  incumbent  manner.  Chalmers. 

|n-cOm'ber,  v.  a.  [eitcombrerf  Fr.]  To  embarrass.  Milton. 
See  Encumber. 

|rf-cGM'BRANCE,  71.  See  £ncuhbrance. 

Hn-cDm'brovs,  a.  Cumbersome  ;  troublesome.  Chaucer. 

IN-CV-^^B'  V-LA,* n.  pi.  [L.,  a  cradle.\  (Bibliography)  Books 
printed  during  the  early  period  of  the  art;  generally  con- 
fined to  those  which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500. 
Brande. 

Jn-cUr',  V,  a.  [iBCMTTO,  L.]  [i.  incurred;  pp.  incurrinq, 
INCURRED.]  To  become  liable  to  ;  to  bring  on. 

iN-cu-R-^-Bli'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  incurable. 

Xn-cu'RA-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured;  not  admitting 
remedy  ;  irremediable  ;  hopeleas. 

Xn-cu'rA'BLE,*  iu  a  lunatic  or  patient  who  cannot  be 
cured.  Mead. 

In-cO'ra-ble-nEss,  n.  State  of  not  admitting  any  cure. 

Jn-cO'RA-bly,  ad.  Without  remedy  ;  hopelessly.  Locke. 

lN-cu-Ri-6s'|-Ty,  n.  [incuriositef  Fr.]  Want  of  curiosity. 
fTottati  [R.] 

In-cu'rj-oDs,  a.  Not  curious;  negligent;  inattentive. 

iN-cu'Ri-otis-LV,  ad-  Without  care  or  curiosity.  Bp.Hall. 

lN-cu'Ri-oOs-Nil:ss,  n.  Negligence;  carelessness.  Bp. 
HaU. 

Hj-cUR'Sipw,  (jn-kiir'shun)  n.  [incurro,  L. ;  ivcursion^  Fr.] 
Attack ;  a  partial  invasion,  or  an  invasion  without  con- 
quest ;  inroad ;  ravage. 

lN-ciJR''s]Y£,'^  a.  Making  incursion  ;  aggressive.  Qold- 
smith, 

In-cOr'VATE,  v.  a.  [incii7*Bo,  L.]  [i.  incurvated  ;  pp,  in- 
cCHVATiNG,  INCURVATED.]  To  bend  ;  to  crook.  Cheyne. 

iN-ctJR'v^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Incurved  ;  bent  inwards.  Crabb. 

In-cvb-VA'ti<?n,  71.  The  act  of  incurvating  ;  state  of  being 
bent ;  curvity  ;  crookedness  ;  flexion. 

|N-ciJBVE',  V.  a.  To  bend  inward  ;  to  incurvate.  Cockeram. 

}N-ciJR'vi-TV»  B.  Crookedness ;  state  of  bending  inward. 
]y-cCs'3ipN,*B.  Act  of  shaking  ;  concussion.  Maunder.  [R.] 
tiN'l>^-&ATE,  -0.  a.  Hndago,  L.j  To  search.  Cockeram. 
in-da-ga'tiqn,  71.  Search ;  examination.  Boyle.  [b.J 
In 'da-g^a-tPR,  «■  A  searcher ;  an  examiner.  'Mare.  [R.] 
Jw-dXm'a^E,  w,  «.  See  Endamage. 
■fIN-DXM'A(j^ED,*  (in-dim'gjd)  a.  Undamaged.  Milton. 
|n-dXrt',  v.  a.  To  dart  in ;  to  strike  in.  Shak. 

In-dear',  v.  a.  See  Endear. 
N-DEAR'MENT,  n.  See  Endearment. 
'if-nSB-f-TA'T^s  AS-s&MP' SXT^'*'  [L.]  {Law)  An  action 
brought  to  recover  in  damages  the  amount  of  a  debt  or 
demand.  Whishaw. 

{Jn-d£bt',  (jn-det')  v  a.  To  put  into  debt.  Darnel. 

|N-d£bt'?d,  (jn-det'^d)  a.  Being  in  debt ;  obligated  ; 
obliged  by  something  received. 

|N-DfiBT'?D-Ness,*  (jn-dct'^d-nSs)  tu  The  state  of  being 
indebted.  Chancellor  Kent,  A  modem  word,  reputed  of 
American  origin  ;  not  often  used  by  English  writers,  yet 
It  is  found  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries  of  Knowles 
nnd  Smart. 
n-d£bt'ment,  (jn-«!€t'm^nt)  n.  State  of  being  in  debt. 
Bp,  Hall.  [R.] 

In-de'c:?N-cy,  71.  [iTtdccsnce,  Pr.]  Want  of  decency ;  inde- 
corum; indelicacy;  a  violation  of  good  manners;  any 
thing  unbecoming. 

In-de'oent,  a.  Unbecoming;  unfit  for  the  eyes  or  ears ; 
not  decent;  indelicate;  immodest;  improper. 

Is-de'cent-lv,  ad.  In  an  indecent  manner. 

In-de-cid'V-oOs,  (In-de-axd'yy-us)  a.  Not  deciduous  ;  not 
falling  yearly,  as  leaves  of  trees  ;  evergreen. 


Iir-D£g'f-MA-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  lee  mataj  or  lithetf 
Cowel.  _ 

iN-D^-ci'PH^R-VBLE,*  0.  That  cannfX  be  deciphered 
Oent.  Mag. 

Xn-d?-cI"§I0N,  (In-d?-8lzh'yn)  n.  Want  of  decision. 

iN-DE-cI'siVE,  a.  Not  decisive  ;  inconclusive. 

lN-DE-ci'sivE-i.y,*  ad.  In  an  indecisive  mnnnqf.  Smart, 

1n-d?-ci'sive-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  indecisive 

lN-D]^-CI«lN'A-BLE,a.  [indeclinabiliSf  L.]  (Oram.)  Undeclin 
able ;  not  varied  by  terminations. 

In-de-clin'.^-ble,*  71,  A  word  that  ia  not  declined 
ChurchilL 

iN-DE-cLiN'^-BLy,  ad.  Without  variation  ;  constantly 
Mountagu. 

iN-DE-cpM-PO^'.^-BLE,'^  a.  That  cannot  be  decomposed 
Brande. 

iN-DE-cpM-POs'^-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  ftuality  of  being  inde. 
composable.  Sjnart, 

||lN-DEc'p-ROtis,  or  In-de-co'rovs,  [in-dSk'p-ruSj  P-  J 
Ashf  Wh.  ;  in-d^-ko'rus,  S.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  f  in-dSk'p-riSs  o* 
in-de-ko'rys,  fV.  F.  Jt.]  a.  [indeconts^  L.]  Not  decorous 
indecent;  unbecoming.    See  Decorous. 

||In-d£c'p-roDs-lv,  or  Irf-D:E-co'ROVS-Ly,  ad.  In  an  un- 
becoming manner. 

||lN-D£c'p-RO0s-Nfiss,  ot-1n-d?-Co'ROVS-nEss,  n.  Impro- 
priety of  conduct ;  indecency.  Scott. 

In-de-co'rVM,  n.  [L.]  Indecency;  something  unbecom- 
ing. _ 

Jn-deed',  ad.  [m  and  deed.]  In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact 
—  It  is  often  used  interjection  ally.  —  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  slight  assertion  or  recapitulation  in  a  sense  hardly 
perceptible  or  explicable ;  as,  "  I  said  I  thought  it  wna 
confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two  servants , 
though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to  think."  Bacon.  — 1| 
is  used  to  note  concession  in  comparisons ;  as,  "  Shipi 
not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  mo 
tion."  Bacon. 

In-de-pAt-i-g.^-bTl'{-TV,  n.  Indefatigableness.  Perry. 

iN-DE-FXx'i-GA-BliE,  a.  [indefatigabilis,  L.]  Unwearied 
not  tired  ;  unceasing;  persevering. 

In-de-fXt'i-g^-Bi.e-n£ss,  n.  Unweariness.  Pamell. 

In-de-fXt'i-ga-bly,  ad.  Without  weariness.  Bp.  HaU. 

IIn-dje-fXt-j-oa'tipn,  71.  Unweariness.  Qrkgory. 

iN-DE-FEA-^i-BlL'i-TY,*  «.  State  of  being  indefeasiblo 
SiRort. 

In-de-fea'§|-bi.e,  (In-de-fe'ze-bl)  a.  Incapable  of  bein| 
defeated,  vacated,  or  made  void. 

In-de-fea'^^-bly,"^  ad.  In  an  indefeasible  manner.  Bo$ 
well. 

iN-DE-Ffic-Tf-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  indefecti 
ble. 

In-de-f£c'tj-ble,  a.  Not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

lN-D35-Fi5c'T(;vE,  a.  Not  defective  ;  perfect.  South. 

iN-DE-f  ei'si-ble,  (in-de-fe'ze-bl)  a.  See  Indefeasible. 

iN-DE-F^N'Si-BLE,  a.  \%n  and  drfensusy  U]  That  cannot 
be  defended  or  justified  ;  censurable  ;  faulty. 

1n-de-f£n'si-bly,*  ad.  In  an  indefensible  manner.  JUio 
hie. 

In-de-fEn'sjve,  o.  Having  no  defence.  Sir  T.  Herbert 

In-d^-f1"cien-C¥,  (in-de-fish'en-se)  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indeficient. 

In-de-fI"cient,  (in-de-flish'ent)  a.  Not  deficient;  not 
failing;  perfect;  complete.  Bp.  Reynoldn. 

In-de-fin'a-bI'E,  a.  That  cannot  be  defined. 

iN-DteF'l-NlTE,  a.  [ind^nitusj  L.]  Not  definite  ;  having  lit) 
assigned  limits  ;  not  determined  ;  not  settled. 

In-def'i-nIte-lv,  ad.  In  an  indefinite  manner. 

Ix-D£F'f-NlTE-N£ss,  n.  State  or  qua.ity  of  being  indefi 
nite. 

flN-DE-FlN'i-TUDE,  J*.  Indefiniteneas.  Hale.  * 

iN-i>E-Hls'c?NT,*  a.  Not  opening  when  ripe.  P.  Cyc 

In-d:^-l1^ct'a-ble,'*' a.  Unpleasant ;  unamiabTe.  Ed.  Rn 

In-djb-lKb'er-^te,  a.  Not  deliberate  ;  unpremdJitated. 

iN-DE-LtB'ER-AT-J^D,  o.  Und el i berated.  Bramhall. 

lN-D£L-i-BtE'j-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  indelible.  Bp.ffotM 
ley. 

||In-d£l^J-ble,  [Sn-dei'e-bl,  S.  W.  J.E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  In- 
de'le-bl,  P.]  a.  That  cannot  be  effaced  or  blotted  out ;  not 
to  be  cancelled  ;  peiaianent. 
|In-d£l'j-ble-n£s8  •■  n.  duality  of  being  indelible,  .^sh 
[lN-Dl:L'i-BLy,  ad.  Ij  an  indelible  manner. 
:n-dEl'j-ca-CY,  71.  Want  of  delicacy ;  indecency. 

iN-DfiL'i  cate,  a.  Wanting  delicacy  or  decency ;  olTcnsi/t 
to  good  manners  or  propriety ;  indecent. 

iN-DEL'j-CATE-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  indelicate  manner.  SmaiU 

jN-DfiM-Ni-Fj-CA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  indemnifying ;  compen- 
sation for  loss  or  injury;  reimbursement. 

Jn-d£m'ni-fy,  V  a.  [in  and  damnify.]  [i.  indemnified, 
pp.  indemnifying,  indemnified.]  To  secure  against  losf 
or  penalty ;  to  maintain  unhurt ;  to  compensate  for  losi 
or  injury. 

jN-Di^M'NJ-Ty,  71.  [indemnitej  Fr.]  Security  or  exeitiption 
from  loss  or  injury  ;  compensation  for  loss  ;  remuneration 

1n-d:^-m6n'stb^-BLE,  a.  Not  demonstrable.  Sand^f. 
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Ih  DE-MdN'sTUA  BLE-Nfis8  *  71.  State  of  being  mdemon- 

atrable.  -3*/t. 

tlN-DiiN-[-ZA"ri(??(.n.  The  act  of  making  (Vee.  Bullokar. 

flN-D£N'iZE,  u.o.  To  make  free.  Bullokar.  See  Eudenize. 

flN-DiiN'i-ZEN,  (in-den'e-zn)  i>.  a.  To  mafce  free  j  to  natu- 
ralize j  to  endenizen.  Ov^bury, 

,N-DiiNT',  V.  a.    [i.  INDENTED  J  pp.  INOENTINO,  INDENTED.] 

lo  murk  witli  mequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  to  cut  in 
and  outj  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate:  —  to  bind  by  con- 
tract or  indenture. 
|n-d£nt',  0.  n.  To  run  in  and  out^  to  have  indentations  ; 
to  contract ;  to  bargain. 

IN-DiiNT',  71.  Inequality  i  incisure ;  indentation  ;  stamp. 
w-DEN-TA'TiQN,  Ti.  Act  of  indentingj  a  notch  ;  a  waving 
m  any  figure. 
tH-DfiHT'EU,*  p.  a.   Cut  with  teeth  like  a  saw;  marked 

with  inequalities: — stipulated  or  bound  by  indenture. 
(w-D£NT'ED-L¥,*od.  By  indentation.  Scott. 
JN-DfiNT'jNO,*  n.  Indentation ;  impression. 
tlN-D£NT'M4:NT,  71.  An  indenture.  Bp.  Hall. 
|H-D£NT'vaE,.(in-dent'yyr)7i.  A  writing  containing  a  con- 
tract between  two  or  more  parties  j  a  covenant;  a  writ- 
ten contract: — indentation. 
|N-d£nt'vre,  (jn-dSnt'yyr)  w.  «.  To  indent;  to  bind  by 

indentures. 
|n-d£nt'vre,u.ti,To  run  in  and  out;  to  indent. fleywood. 
In-d^-p£nd']?nce,  n.  State  of  being  independent;  free- 
dom i  exemption  from  reliance  or  control ;   state  over 
which  none  has  power,  control,  or  authority. 
iN-D^-piSH'D^N-cv,  n.  State  of  being  independent ;  inde- 
pendence- 
In-d?-pI:n'dent,  o.  Not  dependent  j  having  power  to  act 
free  from  the  control,  or  without  the  assistance,  of  others; 
not  supported  by  any  other  ;  not  relying  on  another;  not 
controlled ;  not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superior 
cause  or  power. 
Im-d?-p£n'd:]5NT,  tu  (^Theology)  One  who  holds  that,  eve- 
ry congregation  is  a  complete  church,  subject  to  no  supe- 
rior authority ;  a  Congregationalist, 
TN-D:^-p£N'D:^;NT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  independent  manner. 
ilw-D£p'Rj|;-cVBLE,  a.  [inrfeprMafriZis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 

entreated.  Cockeram. 
flN-D£p-RE-H&N^SI-BZ.E,   o.    [indeprehensibiliSf   L.]     That 

cannot  be  found  out   Bp.  Morton. 
In-de-priv'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  taken  away.  Harris. 
[n-d:^-scrib'a-bl£,  a.  That  cannot  be  described. 
In-d]e;-sert',  n.  Want  of  merit ;  ill-desert.  Phillips. 
tN'Dts'l-Nit-STj  a.  Incessant.  Baxter.  [R.] 
In-d£s'{-n£nt-LV,  at^.  Without  cessation.  Ray. 
iN-DE-^iR'A-BLE,*  o.  Undesirable.  Month.  Anth.  [r.] 
lN-D]?-sTRDc-T}-BlL'j-Ty,*  Tu  Quality  of  being  indestruc- 
tible. Sir  H.  Daoy. 
In-de-strDc'tj-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Im-d^-strOc'iI-blYt'''  <^<^  In  an  indestructible  manner. 

JV*.  Jl.  Rev. 
In-de-ter'MI-n^ble,  a.  Not  to  be  fixed,  defined,  or  set- 
tled. 
Iw-DJ5-TER'M:f~NVBi'V)*arf-  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

Dr.  Allen. 
iN-DE-TER'Mf-N-flLTE,  a.  Unfixed  ;  not  defined  ;  indefinite. 
lN-D^-TER^Mf-NAT£-L¥,  od.  In  an  indeterminate  manner. 
lN-D]^-TiQR'Mi-'N^TE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  indetermi- 
nate. Perry. 
In-de-tjsr-mi-na'tion,  n.  Want  of  determination. 
lN-D:^-T£R'MJPfED,  (-m)nd)  a.  Undetermined.  Locke. 
|^In-d:^-vote',  a.  [indivot^  Fr.]  Little  afiected  or  devoted. 

Bentley. 
In-i>:^-VOt'^d,  u.  Not  devoted  j  undevoted.   Ld.  Claren- 
don. 
Tn~d:?-vo'tipn,  71.  Want  of  devotion;  irreligion. 
lN-l*i-voOT',  a.  \ind6voty  Fr.]  Not  devout ;  undevout.  Bp. 

Hall 
iN-DE-vbOT'Ly,  ad.  Without  devotion ;  undevoutly. 
Xn'd£x,  71.  [L.]  pL  tN'D£x-E§  or  In'dj-ce^.  A  directing 
point  or  pointer;  a  hand  that  points  to  any  thing;  the 
fore  finger ;  a  director  j  direction  :  —  an  alphabetical  table 
uf  the  principal  subjects  of  a  work,  or  words  employed  in 
it,  with  references  to  the  pages.  —  {Anih.)  An  exponent 
of  a  power,  as  the  small  figure  in  the  expression  3^. 
In'd£x,*  v.  a.  To  place  in  an  index  or  table.  TaJfourd. 
iN'D&x  jEX-pifn-e^-Td' Rf-PSj*  [L.]  "An  expurgatory 
index;"  a  list  or  catalogue  of  books  which  the  church  of 
Rome  prohibits  the  faithful  from  reading,  or  condemns  as 
heretical.  It  is  annually  published  at  Rome.  Brande. 
In'd£x-HAnd,*  n,  A  hand  that   points  to   something. 

Pope, 
In-dex'I-c^l,*  a.  Relating  lo  or  like  an  index.  Smart. 
lN-D£x'j-c^L-Ly,*ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  index.  Swift. 
ZN'dSX  Li-bro'rt/m  prq-h1b~i~t6' rj;m,*  [L.]  A  list 

or  catalogue  of  books  absolutely  prohibited.  Ency. 
Ih-d?x-tee'j-tv,  71.  Want  of  dexterity ;  awkwardness. 

Harv^, 
In'divuXn,*  71.  A  large  ship  engaged  in  the  India  trade. 
Enag, 


iND'i^N,*  (Ind'y^tnUTn'  dy^n,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  InMe-^n,  in' 
j§-&n,  orind'y^n,  fr.]  n.  A  native  of  India  or  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  an  aboriginal  American.  Pope. 
Ind'i^n,*  (ind'yjm)  a.  Belonging  to  India  or  the  Indiana 
Ind'i^n-Ar'rqw-roOt.  (ind'y^m-)  n.  See  Arrow-boot. 
Ind'i^n-BEr'rv,*   n.   A   berry  having   an  intoxicating 

quality  ;  Cocculus  Indicus,  Booth. 
XifiD'lA.N-COKNy*  n.  Maize;  an  American  grain.  Ingham 
Ind'i^n-CrEss,  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

In-di^n-eer',*  n.  A  large  English  ship  engaged  in  the  In- 
dia trade,  or  in  the  trade  between  India  and  China;  an 
Indiaman.   Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 
Ind'i^n-FI&,  n.  Tlie  cactus :  —  the  banian-tree. 
Ind'i^n-Ink,  71.  A  species  of  solid  ink,  brought  from  the 
East,  and  used  in  Europe  for  the  lines  and  shadows  ol 
drawings. 
Iwjo'i^N-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  white  or  gray  mineral,  a»- 

soclated  with  garnet,  felspar,  and  hornblende.  Brande. 
iND'i^H-OAK,*  n.  The  teak-tree.  Hamilton. 
Ind'ian-R£d.  71.  A  species  of  ochre,  mil. 
iND'lAN-RdB'BER,*  71.  McCulloch.    See  India-Rubber. 
iND'iAN-TfJR'HJp,*?!.  An  acrid  plant  J  wake-robin.  Farm. 

Ency. 
In'dia-Rub'ber,*  Cin'J9-rub'b§r)  n.  Caoutchouc;    gum- 
elastic  ;  Indian-rubber.  Keene. 
In'd}-cXnt,  a.    lindicansf  L.]   Showing ;  pointing  out  a 

remedy. 
In'dj-cAnt,*  71.  (Med.)  That  which  points  out  a  remedv. 

Dunfflison, 
In'dJ-cate,  v.  a.  [indicoy  L.]  [i.  indicated  ;  jtp.  indicat 
iNo,  INDICATED.]  To  sbow  J  to  polut  out ;  to  mark  J  to 
point  out  a  remedy. 
IN-Dj-CA'TKJN,  71.  Act  of  indicating;  that  which  indicates; 
mark;  token;  sign;  note ;  symptom.  —  (Med.)  The  man- 
ifestation made  by  a  disease  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
for  its  removal. 
iN-Dtc'^TiVE,  [in-dTk'?-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  Tn'- 
de-ka-tiv  or  jn-dik'^-tiv,  Stti.  ;  jn-dik'9-tiv  or  inMe-ka'tjv, 
jr.]  a.  Showing;  informing;  pointing  out. —  (GraTTi.)  A 
term  applied  to  a  mood  of  a  verb,  expressing  affirmation 
or  a  simple  or  unconditional  judgment, 
iN-Dlc'^-TiVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  indicative  manner. 
In'dj-ca-tpr,  71,  He  or  that  which  shows  or  points  out ;  a 
muscle  in  the  arm. — (Mech.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  state 
of  the  vacuum  throughout  the  stroke  of  a  steam-engine 
Orier.  —  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  tha 
cuckoo  tribe. 
In'di-c^-to-ry,  a.  Demonstrative ;  indicative.  Donne. 
Ijv-di-ca'  riTj*  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of  prohibition.  Blaek- 

stone. 
flN'DjcE,  (In'djs)  n.  [iTirfice,  Fr.]  Signification;  sign;  in- 
dex. B.  Jonson. 
/iv-i>i'"c/-^,*(jn-dish'e-?)7i.pZ.  [L.]  Discriminating  marks 

Burrowa. 
lN-Dlc'<?-LiTE,*7i.  (Mhu)  Cleaveland.     See  Indigolite 
Jn-dict',  (in-dlt')i'.  a.  [endicter^  old  Fr.]  [i.  indicted  ;  pp. 
indicting,  indicted.]  (Law)  To  impeach;  to  accuse  or 
charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  by  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment ;  to  declare  guilty  of  a  penal  ofience. 
Jn-dict'a-ble,  (in-dit'si-bl)  a.  Liable  to  be  indicted. 
In-dict-ee',*  (in-di-te')  71.  (Law)  One  who  is  indicted. 

Bouvier. 
Jn-dict'er,  (jn-dit'^r)  71.  One  who  indicts  or  accuses. 
(N-Dlc'TlpN,  71.  Declaration ;  proclamation.  Bacon.  —  ( Chro- 
nology) A  cycle,  or  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  origin  of 
which  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  place 
of  the  Olympiads. 
In-dIc'T}VE,  a.  [indicdviLSy  L.]  Proclaimed  ;  declared.  Ken- 
net,  [r.] 
In-dJct'm?nt,  (jn-dlt'ment)  n.  (Law)  Act  of  indicting  ;  a 
written  accusation  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  presented 
to,_and  preferred  by,  a  grand-jury,  under  oath,  to  a  court. 
JM-DICT'OR,*  (jn-dit'dr  or  ln-dit-<ir')  71.  (Law)  One  who  in- 
dicts. Bouvier. 
jN-D"ip'FER-:ieNCE,  71.  State  of  being  indifferent  \.  neutrali- 
ty; suspension;  equipoise  or  freedom  from  notives  on 
either  side  ;  impartiality;  negligence;  want  of  affection ; 
unconcernedness. 
jN-DlF'FER-EN-cy,  71.  Indifference.  Locke,  [r.] 
Jn-dIf'fer-ent,  a,  \indifferensj  L.]  Having  no  choice  or 
preference  ;  neutral ;  not  determined  to  either  side  ;  un 
concerned  ;  impartial ;  not  interested ;  passable  ;  tolera 
ble  ;  middling  ;  not  good,  nor  very  bad. 
lN-DlF'FJeR-:eNT-I§M,*  71.  Want  of  zeal ;  indifference.  Bp 

Jebb. 
lN-DiF'FER-:?NT-IsT,*  71.  One  who  is  indifferent  or  neutraJ 

Brit.  Crit. 
Jn-dIf'fer-:?nt-lv,  od.  In  an  indifferent  manner;  with 
out  distinction ;  without  preference  ;  equally  ;  impartial 
ly*>;  passably, 
lN'DI-g^£NCE,  n.  State  of  being  indigent;  want;  penury 
poverty  ;  need  ;  destitution. 
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fN'Di-(,£N-cv,  71.  Want;  indigence.  Bentley.  [R.] 

In'di  ^ene,  n.  [indigeTuif  L.]  A  native  animal  or  plant 
£tfA" «. 

(N-i>i(f  E-NoDs,  (jn-dij'^-nus)  a.  Native  to  a  country ;  origi- 
nally produced  or  born  in  a  place  or  region  ;  natal. 

In'di-(^£nt,  a.  [indiffensj  L.]  Being  in  want  or  poverty ; 
destitute  j  poor  j  needy  ;  necessitous. 

ilN-Di-G-i5:sT',  o.  Not  digested  ;  indigested.  Skak. 
n-di-c^est'ed,  a.  [indigestusj  L.'j  Not  digested;  not  con- 
cocted }  not  brought  to  suppuration  ;  undigested. 

fN-Df-(?EST'^J>-NESS,*  M.  State  of  being  indigested.  Bur- 
net* 

lN-Dj-(jHasT'j-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  digested ;  that  cannot 
be  received  or  endured. 

iN-Dj-^EsT'i-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  indigestible. 
dsh. 

lti-D\-^t&T'iQNj  (in-de-j6st'yun)  ju  Want  of  power  to  di- 
gest food  J  want  of  digestion;  a  morbid  weakness  of  the 
stomach ;_  dyspepsy, 

JN-Dl^'i-TATE  V  a.  [bidisiio,  L.]  To  point  out  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  indicate.  Browne, 

[N-Bii^-I-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  pointing  out  with  the  finger. 

tlN-DiGN',  (jn-din')  *  lindigmis,  li.]  Unworthy  j  disgrace- 
ful. Sliak. 

JN-DlG'HiN-CV,  i'*-  Indignation.  Spenser,  [r.] 

|n-dIg'nant,  a,  [indignansj  L.]  Affected  by  or  feeling  in- 
dignation j  angry;  resentful. 

(n-dig'n^nt-ly,  ad.  With  indignation. 

Iw-dig-na'tion,  m.  \indignatioy  L.]  Anger  mingled  with 
contempt  or  disgust;  the  anger  or  a  superior ;  the  effect 
of  such  anger;  resentment. 

■  In-dIg'ni-fy,  v.  a.  To  treat  disdainfully.  Spenser. 

jN-DlG'Nf-TV,  n.  [indiffnitas^  L.]  Contumely;  contemptu- 
ous injury ;  violation  of  right  accompanied  with  insult. 

Hn-djgn'lv,  (in-din'le)  ad.  Unworthily.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ik'dj-go,  n,  [indicum^  L.]  An  American  and  Asiatic  plant, 
(indigofera) ;  a  substance  obtained  from  the  plant,  used  in 
dyeing  blue. 

lN'Di-GQ-(^ENE,*n.  White  Or  de'dxydated  indigo.  Brande. 

{N-DtO'Q-LiTE,*  n.  (JUin.)  Blue  tourmaline.  Brande. 
w-di-g6t'ic,*  a.  {Chenu)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
indigo.  Brande. 

|lN-Dii*'^-TQ-Ry,  a.  Not  slow ;  not  delaying.  Coniwallis. 

flN-Dlii'i-qjiiHCEjTi.  Slotbfulness  ;  carelessness.  B.Juitson. 

flN-DlL'i-^-iNT,  a,  [mdUigent^  Ft.]  Not  diligent ;  careless. 
Feltham. 

*lN-BiL'i-GENT-LV,  ad.  Without  diligence.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlN-Di-MiN'jSH-^-BLE,  a.  Undiminishable.  Milton. 

IN-Dl-RiScT',  a.  \iiidirecta3^'L.'\  Not  direct;  not  straight; 
not  rectilinear;  not  tending  directly,  but  only  obliquely, 
to  the  u  t'nt  or  purpose :  —  wrong ;  improper ;  not  fair ;  not 
honesL. 

In-D]-r£c'tion,  n.  Indirect  course  or  means.  Shak. 

In-dJ-rEct'lv,  ad.  In  an  indirect  manner;  unfairly. 

In-di-b£ct'ness,  n.  Obliquity;  unfairness;  dishonesty. 

lllN-Di§-cisRN'l-BLE,  (in-diz-z6rn'e-bl)  a.  Not  perceptible  ; 
undiscernible.  Deiikam. 

HlN-Di§-CE  RH'i-BLE-Hiiss,  n.Undiscemibleness.  Hammond. 

]In-di^-cern'j-bly,  (In-djz-zern'e-ble)  ad.  Undiscernibly. 

tlN-DJs-CERP-j-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  IndiscerptibJlity.  Bailey. 

flN-Dis-CERp'j-BLE,  a.  Indiscerptible.  More. 

lN-D|s-c£RP'f-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Cluality  of  being  indiscerp- 
ible.  Todd. 

lN-Dis-CERP-T}-BtL'j-Ty,  71.  Incapability  of  dissolution. 

fN-DJs-ciSRP'TJ-BLE,  a.  Not  separable  mto  parts ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  broken  or  destroyed.  Bp.  Butler. 

iN-Dis-CERp'Tj-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  indiscerptible  manner. 
Dr.  JiU&n. 

In-dKs'cj-plIn-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  disciplined. 

lN-Dls'c!-PLiNE,*n.  Want  of  discipline.  Qu.  Rev. 

tN-Dis-c6v'ER-^-BliE,  a.  Undiscoverable.  Conybeare. 

tIrf-Dis-c6v'ER-y,  n.  The  state  of  being  hidden.  Browne. 

In-DJS-creet',  a.  Not  discreet;  wanting  discretion;  im- 
prudent; incautious;  inconsiderate;  injudicious. 

1n-djs-creet'ly,  ad.  Without  discretion  or  prudence. 

In-dis-creet'ness,*  71.  Want  of  discretion.  .^sA. 

In-dis-crete',  a.  [indiscretuSf  L.j  Not  discrete  ;  not  sep- 
arated. 

lN-Dis-CRiS"Ti9N,  (in-djs-kresh'un)  n.  An  indiscreet  act; 
imprudence;  rashness;  inconsideralion. 

1n-dis-crim'I-n^te,  a.  [indiscriminutji3,  L.]  Being  with- 
out discrimination ;  confused;  undistinguishable. 

iN-Dis-CRlM'l-NATE-ty,  ad.  Without  discrimination. 

lN-D(S-cRiM'|-NAT-fNG,  a.  Undiscriminating.  Warton. 

In-d}s-crIm-[-Na'ti9N,  n.  Want  of  discrimination.  Bp. 
Horsley, 

In-dis-cOssed',  (-kQstO  a.  Not  discussed  ;  undiscussed, 
Donne. 

lN-Djs-PJ6M-SA-BlL'|-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  indispensable. 

In-dis-p£n's^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; 
not  to  hn  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared  ;  necessary.     % 

lN-Dfa-F£ii{'s^-BL.E-M£ss,  Tu  State  of  being  indispen- 
sable. 


Ix-Djs-peN'sA-Bi.Y,  aX  To  a  degree  i  >t  (o  be  remittai  a 

abated ;  necessarily. 
In-djs-pJersed',  (In-djs-perst')  a.  Undisi>ersed.  More 
In-D)S-PO$E',  v.  a.  [i.  indisposed;;^,  indisposinu,  indis 

P09ED.]  To  make  unfit ;  to  disincline ;  to  make  averse 

to  disqualify ;  to  disorder. 
{n-d}S-fosed','^  (-pozdO  a.   Not  disposed;  disinclined 

slightly  disordered  in  health.  Smart. 
In-d)S-po^'ed-n£ss,  71,  Indisposition;  unfitness.  Hoii, 
iN-Ttis-pQ-^V'TiQut,  (in-dis-p9-Zish'un)  71.  State  of  buin| 

indisposed  ;  disorder  of  health ;  slight  disease  or  illness 

disinclination  ;  dislike ;  aversion. 
In-dIs'pv-ta-ele,  [In-dis'pu-t»-bl,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ,  In 

dis'py-t^-bl  or  in-d(S-pu'tOI,  W.  P.  K.]  a.  That  canno* 

be  disputed  ;    incontrovertible  ;    incontestable  ;  unques 

tionable ;  undeniable* 
I«-d1s'pv-ta-bi.£-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  indisputable. 
In-dIs'pv-ta-bi*¥,  ad.  Without  controversy  ;  certainly. 
iN-Dla-SQ-LV-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  [indissolubiltte^  Fr.j  State  of  be* 

ing  indissoluble  ;  firmness;  perpetuity  of  obligation. 
lN-p1s'SQ-LV-Ei«E,  a.  [indissolubiliSf  L.]  That   cannot  bs 

dissolved  ;  not  separable ;  firm  ;  binding  for  ever  ;  sub 

sisting  for  ever. 
In-t>1s's<>-lv-BZjE-n£ss,  n.  Indissolubility.  Hale. 
iN-Dls'SQ-LV'BLy,  ad.  In  an  indissoluble  manner. 
In-dj^-^Olv'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  S6|ianit 

ed,  or  broken ;  indissoluble.  jSyliffe. 
iN-Di^-^dLV'^L-BLE-Hfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  indissolvabla 

Dupin, 
flN-Dls'TAN-cy,  rt.  State  of  inseparation.  Pearson. 
In-dis-tInct',  a.  Not  distinct  j  not  plain ;  not  clear ;  con 

fused  ;  obscure. 
In-djs-tInct'}-ble,  u.  Undistinguishable.  Warton.  [R.] 
In-dJs-tInc'tiqn,  n.   Confusion  j  uncertainty;  omission 

of  discrimination,  ^at. 
Iw-Dis-TlNCT'Ly,  ad.  Confusedly;  uncertainly. 
iN-Dis-TlNCT'wEss,  71.    ConfusloH  ;  uncertaiiity ;  obscu* 

rity. 
In-dis-tTn'ouish-a-BLE.  {In-djs-ting'gwish-p-bl)  a.  Thai 

cannot  be  distinguished  ;  confused  ;  undistinguishable. 
lN-D?8-TiJRB'ANGE,  71.  Freedom  from  disturbance.  Pear 

son. 
Jn-dItch',  v.  a.  To  bury  in  a  ditch.  Bp.  HaU. 
Jn-dite',  v.  a.  \i.  INDITED  ;  pp.  inditing,  indited.]    Ti 

direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be  uttered  or  written ;  to  com 

pose ;  to  write. 
|n-dit'?_b,  n.  One  who  indites. 
flN-Di-viD'A-BLE,  a.  Indivisible.  SAo^r 
|In-di-vid'ed,  a.  Undivided.  Patrick, 
|jlN-i>i-vlD'V-AL,  (in-de-vid'yu-eil)  [in-de-vid'Q-^l,  S.J.  J 

Ja.i  tn-de-Vid'ii-sil  or  in-de-vid'jQ-gJ,  W.'^  a.  [individwiu 

L.]  Relating  to  the  person  or  thing  ;  particular  ;  separati 

from  others  of  the  same  species;  single;  numerical); 

one ;  undivided. 
IIIn-dj-vId'v-al,  7u  a  single  person,  or  being,  or  thing.— 

In  the  plural',  it  is  seldom  used  but  uf  persons. 
||In-D}-v1d'P-al-I§m,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  individual.  Ea, 

Reo. 
lllN-Dj-vlD-u-XL'i-Ty,  71.  Separate  or  distinct  existence. 
l|lN-Di-vlD-v-^L-j-ZA'TiQN,*  n.    Act  of  individualizing 

Coleridge. 
IIIn-dI-VId'V-^Ij-IZE,*  17.  a.  [i.  individualized  ;p;i.  indi- 
vidualizing, individualized.]    To  single  out ;  to  mark 

with  individual  features.  Qm.  Rev. 
[jlN-ui-vlD'v-^L-iz-:9R,*  71.  One  who  individualizes.  CoU- 

ridge. 
IIIw-Dj-vlD'v-Ai'-Ly,  ad.  With  separate  or  distinct  exist- 
ence ;  numerically  ;  not  separably. 
I|In-di-vId'v-ate,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  j  to  individualize 

More. 
IITn-dj-vId'v-^te,  a.  Undivided.  The  StudenL  [Rj 
||In-di-vId-V-A'tiqn,  tu  Act  of  making  single,  fratts 
fTN-DJ-vi-Du'i-Ty,  n.  Separate  existence. 
JIn-di-vIn'j-ty,  n.  Want  of  divine  power.  Broione. 
iN-Dj-vt§-l-BTL'l-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  indivisible. 
IN-Dj-Vl^'i-BLEJ  a.  That  cannot  be  divided  ;  inseparable. 
In-dj-vI§'i-ble,  71.  An  elementary  part.  More. 
iN-DJ-vI^'f-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Indivisibility. 
iN-Dj-vI^'l-BLy,  ad,  Su  that  it  cannot  be  divided. 
tlN-Di-vi"sipN,*  71.  State  of  being  undivided.  More. 
||In-d69'i-ble,  [In-d5s'e-bl,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R 

in-dS'se-bl,  P  IVb.]  a.  Urteachable ;  indocile.  Bp.  Halt 
|IIn-d6c'I-ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  indocible.  Taylor 
iN-Dd^'lLE,  (Tn-d5s'|l)  [in-dos'sil,  S.  TV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin 

R.  i  in-do'sil,  P.  Wb.]  a.  JndocUis,  L.]  Not  docile ;  uo 

teachable ;  untractable. 
iN-Dp-clL'j-Ty,  n.  Want  of  docility ;  unteachahleness. 
Jn-d5c'TRIN-ATE,   73.  a.   [endoctrinerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  iNoca 

trinateo;    pp,  indoctrinating,  indoctrinated.]    Ti 

instruct;  to  tincture  with  any  science  or  doctrine. 
Jn-dSc-tri-ka'tiqn,  71.  Instruction  in  principles. 
In'dq-l^ncb,  71.  [f  Freedom  from  pain.  Bamet.]  dual  Ij 

of  being  indolent ;  laziness  ;  inattention  ;  listlessness. 
iN'DQ-LfiN-cy,  n.  Indolence.  Bamet.  JR.) 
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fN'Dp-LfiNT,  (I.  [Fr.]  [Free  from  pain  ;  zs,  m  indolent  iu- 
mor.]  Careless;  lazy;  idle;  not  induatrious ;  listlesa. 

jN'Dp-LfiNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  indolent  manner;  lazily. 

Hn-dOm'^-ble,  a,  [indomabilis,  L.]  Indomitable.  Cock- 
eram, 

In-dOm'i-t^-ble,  a.  [iTidomidw,  li.l  Untamable.  Herbert. 

tlN-D6M'jTE,  a.  [iTidomieiw,  L.]  Wild;  untamed.  Salkeld. 

In'door,*  a.  Being  within  doors  J  aS|"  an  iii-f/oor  servant." 
Qu.  Rev. 

In-dor'5^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  indorsed.  BlacksUms. 

lN-DQR-SA'TlON,*n.  Indorsement.  Blount. 

JN-DORSE',  I),  a.    [i.  INO0R9ED  ;  pp.  IND0B9ING,  INDORSED,] 

Tu  write  U|ton  ;  to  write,  as  a  name,  on  the  back  of  a 
paper  or  written  instrument;  to  assign,  by  writing  an 
order  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  bill.  —  Also  written  endorse. 

[K-j>oR-SEf ',*  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  bill,  &,c.,  is  in- 
dorsed. Blackstone, 

Is-uorse'ment,*  n.  The  act  of  indorsing ;  superscription  ; 
a  writing,  or  a  name  written,  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or 
written  instrument;  a  sum  indorsed.  Whishaw. 

I»-DORs'ER,*  J  71,   One  who  indorses.  — (i«w)  When  op- 
N-DORS'pR,*  j     posed  to  indorsee^  it  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced in-cliJrs-br^  Blackstone^ 
iN-DoW,  V.  a.  See  Endow. 

In'draught,  (in'drift)  n.  An  opening  from  the  sea  into 
the  land  ;  inlet ;  passage  inwards.  Bacon. 

{n-dr£nch',  v.  a.  To  soak  ;  to  drench.  Shak, 
h-du'bj-oOs,  a.  Not  dubious  ;  not  doubtful ;  certain.  Har- 
vey. ^ 

In-du'bj-ta-ble,  a.  [indubittUnlis,  L.]  Undoubted  ;  un- 
questionable. 

Xn-du'bj-t^-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  indubitable. 

iN-Du'Bi-TA-BLy,  arf.  Undoubtedly;  unquestionably. 

flN-DU'Bl-T^LTE,  a.  [indubitatus,  L.]  Unquestioned;  cer- 
tain. Bacon. 

|N-l>CcE',  V.  a.  ^inditcoj  L.]  \i.  induced;  pp.  inducing, 
INDUCED.]  To  influence  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  produce  by  per- 
suasion or  influence ;  to  offer  by  way  of  induction ;  to 
move ;  to  actuate ;  to  impel ;  to  urge  ;  to  persuade ;  to 
allure. 

(n-dOce'ment,  n.  That  which  induces,  allures,  or  per- 
suades to  any  thing;  motive  ;  cause  ;  reason  ;  incitement. 

In-dO^'er,  n.  One  who  induces;  a  persuader. 

JN-DU^'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  induced  or  caused. 

In-dOct',  v.  a.  [inductaSf  L.]  [i.  inducted;  j»p.  induct- 
ing, INDUCTED.]  To  introduce;  to  bring  in;  to  put  into 
actual  possession  of  a  benefice  or  oflic'e. 

1n-dOc'tile,*  a.  Not  ductile  ;  not  easily  drawn  out.  Smart. 

,N-DGc'TlpN,  71,  [inductioj  L.]  Act  of  inducting;  introduc- 
tion ;  entrance  ;  investiture.  —  (Physics)  Illation  or  infer- 
ence ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals, 
or  the  act  of  establishing  the  credibility  of  some  general 
proposition  by  the  experiment  of  single  facts,  or  by  wide- 
ly collected  analogies. 

iN-cDc'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  induction  ,  inductive. 
JiJaunder. 

Tn-dDc'tive, a.  Leading  ;  persuasive;  producing:— relat- 
ing to,  conformed  to,  or  proceeding  by,  induction. 

jn-dOc'tive-lv,  ad.  By  induction  ;  by  inference. 

[N-DDc'TpR,  71,  The  person  who  inducts  another. 

Jn-DUE',  (jn-dii')  V.  a.  [induoy  L.]  [/.  indued  ;  pp.  induing, 
INDUED.]  To  invest;  to  clothe  ;  to  endow  ;  to  endue.  See 
Endue. 

f|N-DUE'MENT,  7U  Endowment.  fV.  Mountagne. 

(N-DtJI-fjJE',  (in-duljO  V,  a.[indulgeo,  L.]  [i.  indulged  ;  pp. 
INDULGING,  INDULGED.]  To  eucourage  by  compliance  ;  to 
favor;  to  gratify;  to  humor;  to  cherish;  to  foster;  to 
fondle. 

In-dOlqe',  v.  71.  To  give  or  practise  indulgence. 

iN-DtJL<?E'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  indulging.  Penny  Mag.  [R,] 

!W-dDl'pence,  71.  Act  of  indulging;  fondness;  fond 
kindness  ;  forbearance  ;  tenderness  ;  favor  granted  ; 
compliance;  gratification.  —  (T/teol.)  A  power  claimed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  granting,  to  its  con- 
trite members,  remission,  for  a  certain  term,  either  on 
earth  or  in  purgatory,  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  their 
transgressions.   Brande. 

{N-DtiL'<f  EN-cy,  71.  Same  as  indulgence.  Wotton.  [r.] 
n-dOl'^-^nt,  a.  Disponed  to  indulge  ;  kind  ;,  gentle  ;  mild  ; 
favorable  ;  gratifying  ;  giving  way  to. 

iN-uyL-q^fiN'TlAL,  (in-dul-jen'sh?l)  a.  Relating  to  the  in- 
dulgences of  tile  Romish  church.  Brevint. 

|n-dOl'^]ENT-ly,  ad.  In  an  indulgent  manner. 

Jn-dDh^'er,  n.  One  who  indulges.  fT.  Mountague. 

f|N-DDl-T',  Ti-  [Fr.]  A  privilege  ;  same  as  indulto. 

tJN-DDL'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  privilege  ;  a  pardon.  Drumniond. 

flN-DU'MEHT,*7i.  Endowment.  Lilly. 

iN-DV-MliiN'TVM,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  The  plumage  of  birds. 
Brande. 

In-du'pli-cate,*  a.  (Bot  )  Doubled  inwards.  P.  Cyc 

IIn'DV-RAte,  [in'du-rat,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wt.; 
in-du'rat,  AsL]  v,  7U  [induro,  L.]  [i.  indurated  ;  pp.  m- 
DUKATiNG,  indurated.]   To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden.  £a- 


iTf'iiV-RATE,  V.  a  To  make  hard ;  to  harden 
tlN'DV-R^TE,  a.  Hard;  not  soft;  made  hard.  Btrton 
In'du-rat-ed,*j).  o.  Hardened  ;  being  hard  ;  compas 
N-DV-RA'TipN,  7j    Act  of  indurating ;  state  of  being  in'  i 

rated  ;  obduracy ;  hardness. 
{N-DtJ'si^L,*  a.   (Ent.)  Noting    a  fresh-water   limesti-ni 

found  in  Auvergne,  abounding  in  the  indusia  or  cases  of 

the  larvffi  of  case-worm  flies,  or  Pkry^ania.  Brande. 
In-du'§I-Om,*  (in-du'zhe-um)  n.  rL.](Bot.)  The  membran« 

that  overlies  the  sori  of  ferns.  P.  Cyc. 
|n-dOs'trj-^,*  a.  [industriel,  Fr.]  Relating  to  industry, 

performed  by  manual  labor;  laboring.  Qii.  Rev  [r.] 

Jn-dOs'tri-^l-I^M,*  n.  Industry  ;  manual  labor.  Carlyle 
{N-Dds'TRJ-^L-L¥,*  ad.  In  an  industrial  manner.  Fo   Qa 

Reo. 
lN-DOs'TRi-ot)s,  a.  [industrUUf  L.]    Practising  industry, 

diligent;  laborious;  assiduous;  active. 
Jn-dCs'trj-oCs-LV  ad.  In  an  industrious  manner ;  not  Id  V 
In'dDs-TRV,  [inMiis-tr§,  S.  fF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb  .•  — 

jn-dus'trf,  vulgar.]  n.  [industrial  L.1    A  habit  of  being 

constantly  employed  ;  diligence;  assiduity 
Iw'DWfiLL,*  V.  n.  To  dwell  or  exist  inwardly   JVewton* 
In'dw£ll-]e:r,  n.  An  inhabitant.  Spenser. 
In'dw£ll-jng,*  71.   Act  of  dwelling  within  ;    interior 

abode.    Whately. 
In'dwEll-ing,*  a.  Residing  within  ;  internal.  R.  Baxter 
In-e'bri-^mt,*  a.    Intoxicating ;    tending  to  intoxicate. 

Smart, 
(n-e'brj-ant,*  n.  Any  thing  that  intoxicates.  P.  Cyc. 
IIJN-E'BRI-ATE,  [jn-e'bre-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  jn- 

€b're-at,  Ja,"]  v.  a.  [inebrio^  L.]  [i.  inebriated  ;  pp.  ine 

briatino,  inebriated.]  To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk. 
|||N-i^'BR|-ATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  drunk ,  to  be  intoxicated 

Bacon. 
yiN-E-BBl-A'TipN,  fl.  Drunkenness  ;  intoxication.  Brotona 
IN-E-BBl'^-Ty,*  TU  Drunkenness;  ebriety.  Walker. 
tN-fiD'lT-ljiD,  a.  [i7icdii7ts,  L.]  Not  edited  ;  unpublished. 
iN-fiF-FA-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Unspeakableness.  [r.] 
In-£f'fa-ble,  a,  \ineffabilisy  L.]  That  cannot  be  spoken 

unspeakable;  unutterable;  inexpressible. 
In-£f'f^-ble-n£ss,  71.  Unspeakableness.  Scott. 
lN-£F'FVBLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed. 
In-ef-face'^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  effaced.  Southey 
iN-EF-FACE'A-BLy,*  ad.  Not  to  be  effaced.  Ec.  Rev, 
In-ef-f£c'tJve,  a.    Not  effective;  producing  no  effec* 

ineffectual ;  inefficient. 
XN-EF-F£c'TJVE-Ly,*  ad.  Without  effect.  Bp.  Taylor. 
lH-EF-Fi:c'TivE-N£ss,*  71.    Q-uallty  of  being  ineffective 

Browne. 
Ik-?f-f£ct'v-^l,  (in-ef-(ekt'yy-(il)  a.  Not  effectual ;  pro 

ducing  no  effect;  insufficient;  weak;  wanting  power. 
iN'EF-FfiCT'v-AL-Ly,  ad.  Without  effect. 
In-ef-fect'u-al-ness,  71.  State  of  being  ineffectual. 
Xn-£f-fer-v£s'cence,*7i.  Want  of  effervescence.  Brandt 
In-£f-fer-v£s'cent,*  a.  Not  effervescent.  Ure. 
In-£f-fI-ca'ciovs,  (in-ef-fe-ka'shys)  a.  [inejicaz,  L.]  Nul 

efficacious  :  unable  to  produce  effects  ;  weak  ;  feeble 
lM-£F-Fi-CA'ciovs-L¥,*a(Z.  Without  efficacy.  Scott 
In-£f-fJ-ca'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Inefficacy. 
lN-£F'Pi-c^-cy,  71.  Want  of  power  ;  want  of  effect. 
lN-EF-Fl"ciEN-cy,  (in-ef-f  ish'en-se)  7i.  Want  of  power 
tN-EF-Fl"ci¥NT,  (in-ef-fish'§n't)  a.'  Not  efficient;  havii.g 

little  energy ;  inactive. 
In-E-l1b'p-r^te,  a.  Not  done  with  much  care.  Cockcraia, 
In-£l'e-gance,  71.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 
lN-£L'E-GAN-cy,  71.  Same  as  inelegance.  [R.] 
Ik-£l'e-ga]VT,  a.  [inelegant,  L.]  Not  elegant;  not  beauti 

ful  or  graceful. 
IN-EL'¥-GANT-Ly,  od.  In  an  inelegant  manner  ;  coarsely 
iN-EL-i-iJ^i-BlL'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  ineligible.  Peny. 
lN-£L'i-^j-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  chosen.  Perry, 
lN-£L'i-9-i-BLy,*  ad.  Not  eligibly.  Dr.  Allen. 
In-£e'p-qu£ht,  a.  Not  eloquent;  not  oratorical. 
flN-:]E-iiOcT'^-BLE,  a.  [ineluctabilis^  L.]   Not  to  be  ovc» 

come.  Pearson. 
In-e-lu'di-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  eluded. 
iN-ilvi'BRY-p-NATE,*  o.  Having  no  embryo.  Reid. 
flN-E-wXR'RA-BLE,  o.   [inenarrahilis^  L,]  That  cannot  I* 

told.   Cockeram. 
In-ept',  a.  [meptiLS^  L.J  Not  apt  or  fit;  trifling  ;  foolisli. 
In-£p'ti-tude,  TT.  Unfitness.  fViUcins. 
lN-£PT'i*¥,  o(i.  Triflingly;  foolishly;  unfitly.  More. 
1n-I:pt'n?ss,  71.  Unfitness  ;  ine  «titude.  More.  [R.] 
In-£'qu^-BLE,*  a.  Notejuable  .  unequable.  Maunder. 
In-e'qual,  a.  [inasqualisy  L.]  Unequal.  Shenstone.  [R.]^ 
In-e-qual'i-T¥,  (in-e-kw61'e-te)  ti.  [inagualitas,  L.]  biat« 

of  being  unequal ;  difference  in  quantity,  degree,  or  quai 

ity  ;  disparity  ;  unevenness. 
In-e-qui-lXt'er-jJ-L,*  a.  Not  equilateral.  P.  Cyc. 
In  E' <iUf-LlB'R(-6*  [L.]  In  an  even  poise  or  balance. 

Crabb. 
In-£q'uj-ta-ble,  (In-«k'we-t?-bl)  a.  Not  equitable  ;  unjusk 
In-e'Qu;-vXi.ve,*  a.  Having  unequal  valves.  Pennant. 
1n-er'MOVS,*  a.  (BoU)  Without  prickles ;  unarmed.  Smart, 
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.N  I>R-RA-BlL']-TV,  K.  Exemption  from  error.  Bp.  Hall 

"iN-Ett'RA-BLE,  ft.  Exempt  from  error.  Browne 

fT.N-ER'RA-Bi*E-N£ss,  n.  Exemption  from  error.  Hammond. 

^kN-£R'RA-BLY.  od.  With  security  from  error;  infallibly. 

IN-iSR'RAK-cy,*  n.  Freedom  from  error,     rof  G.  Bush.  [R.] 

fiN-fiR'RfNG-Ly,  ad.  Unerringly.  Olaavu.?. 

iK-feRT',  a,  [iners,  L.]  Destitute  of  power  to  move  itself, 
or  of  active  re5i9tanc«  to  motion  impressed  ;  dull ;  slug- 
gish ;  motionless. 

fiv-^K'Tl-A*  (in-er'ftj;-9)  a.  [L.]  Inactivity;  that  prop- 
erty of  matter  which  causes  it  to  continue  in  the  same 
state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest.  Hamilton. 

Ty-ER'Tipi4j*  n.  Want  of  activity  ;  inertia.  Smart.  [R.] 

In-er'tj-TUDE,*  71.  Want  of  activity  ;  inertia.  Smart.  [R.] 

In-ert'lv,  ad.  With  inertness  j  sluggishly  ;  dully. 

In-ert'n^ss,  ju  duality  of  being  inert. 

In-&k'i;-dite,'*  a.  Not  erudite  j  not  learned.  &  Oliver. 
See  Erudite. 

flN-Es'CATE,  V.  a.  [inescoj  inescatusy  L  ]  To  lay  a  bait  for. 
Burton. 

{Tn-es-ca'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  baiting.  Hallywell. 

In-^s-cOtch'eqn,*  (in-9s-kuch'9n)  n.  {Her.)  A  small 
escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield.  Crabb, 

ly  En'sE^*  [L.]  (Law)  A  Latin  phrase  signifying  in  being 
or  actually  existing:  —  distinguished  from  in  poase,  which 
denotes  that  a  thing  isnot,  but  may  be.  Hamilton. 

In-es-s£n'tial,*  a.  Having  no  essence;  unessential. 
Brooke. 

In-£s'tj-m^-ble,  a.  [inestimabilisj  L.]  Too  valuable  to  be 
rated  or  estimated  ;  invaluable  ;  transcending  all  price. 

iN-fes'Tl-MA-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  estimated. 

lN-?-VA'si-BLE,*a.  That  cannot  be  evaded.  Ec.  Rev. 

iN-fev'j-DENCE,  71.  Obscurity;  uncertainty.  Barrow.  [R.] 

In-£v'i-d£nt,  a.  Not  evident;  obscure.  Bp.  Hall. 

lK-£v-l-TA-BlL'i-TV,7i.  State  of  being  inevitable.  Bramhall., 

In-ev'i-ta-ble,  a.  [ineoitabilisj  h.]  That  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed ;  unavoidable  ;  not  to  be  escaped. 

In-£v'i-ta-ble-n£ss,  7i.  Certainty;  inevitability. 

In-Ev'i-ta-bly,  ad.  Without  possibility  of  escape. 

tN-?3f-XcT',*  a.  Not  exact  ;  deviating  from  rule.  Smart. 

lN-EX-cu'§A-BLE,  (in-eks-ku'z^-bl)  a.  [inezcusab'disy  T*.] 
That  cannot  be  excused  ;  not  admitting  an  excuse  or 
apology. 

In-ex-cO'§^-ble-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  inexcusable. 

In-ex-cu'^^-bly,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  excuse. 

lN-£x-?-cu'TlpN,  71.  Non  Performance.  Spence. 

!n-?x-ha'l^-ble,  a.  That  ^,innot  be  exhaled.  Browne. 

In-¥X-haust'?d,  d.  Not  exhausted  ;  unexhausted. 

lN-Ex-iiAUS-T(-BiL'j-Ty,*  71.  Inexhaustibleness.  Rceder. 

lN-:EX-fi[Aus'Ti-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  exhausted  or  spent. 

tN-EX-Hlos'Tj-BLE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  inexhaustible. 

In-ex-hAus'ti-bl¥,*  ad.  In  an  inexhaustible  manner. 
fVordswortk. 

In-ex-hAus'tive,  a.  Inexhaustible.  Thomson. 

^In-ex-hAust''l?ss,*  a.  Inexhaustible.  BoLte. 

iN-E3f-TsT'ENCE,  7t.  Want  of  being ;  want  of  existence. 

In-e^-Ist'ent,  a.  Not  existing  ;  not  having  being. 

lN-£x-p-RA-BlD'i-Ty,  71.  Ciuality  of  being  inexorable. 

!n-£x'p-ra-ble,  (in-eks'9-r9-bl)  a.  [inexorabilis^  L.]  That 
cannot  be  entreated  ;  unyielding;  unrelenting. 

|n-£x'p-r^-ble-n£ss,  71.  Uuality  of  being  inexorable. 

tN-£x'p-R^-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

flN"£x-PEc-TA'TlpN,  n.  Want  of  expectation.  FcWiam. 

flN-ex-p£cT'3ED,  a.  [ine:qiectataSi  L.]  Unexpected.  Bp. 
Hall. 

tlN-]EX-p£cT'ED-LY,  od.  Unexpectedly.  Bp.  Hall. 

HlN-ex-PE'Dl-fiNCE,  i  71.  Want  of  expediency,  fitness,  or 

LlN-EX-PE'Di-EN-cy,  )     propriety;  unsuitableness. 

JilN-?x-PE'Di-£NT,  [in-ex-pe'de-ent,  fV.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  Tn- 
ex-pe'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.]  o.  Not  expedient ;  inconven- 
ient ;  unfit ;  improper. 

In-ex-p£n'sive,*  a.  Unexpensive.   Ec.  Rev.   See  Unex- 

PENSIVE. 

lN-?x-PE'Rf-£NCE,  71.  Want  of  experience. 

tN-EX-PE'Rj-£NCED,  (in-?ks-pe'r?-Snst)  a.  Not  experi- 
enced, 

In-jex-pert',  a.  [inespertns^  L.]  Not  expert;  not  dexter- 
ous; unskilful;  unskilled. 

In-j?x-pert'ness,*  n.  State  of  being  inexpert.  E.  Farrar. 

lN-£x'pi-4-BLE,  a.  [inexpiabUiSy  L.]  Not  expiable  ;  not  to 
be  expiated  or  atoned. 

Iw-£x'pi-a-ble-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  inexpiable.  Jlsh. 

fN  £x'pi-A,-BLy,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

IIx-ex-flain'^-ble,  a.  Unexplainable.  Cockeram. 

tlN-£x'PLE-A-BLy,  ad.  Insatiably.  Sandys. 

lN-£x-PLl-c^-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Inexplicableness.  Dr.  Johnson. 

iN-fix'PLj-C^BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  being  explained  ;  unac- 
countable ;  strange ;  mysterious. 

In-£x'pl}-ca-bIjE-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  inexplica- 
ble. 

tN-£x'PLj-cA-BLV,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  explained. 

iN-EX-PLfg'IT,*  a.  Not  explicit;  not  clear.  Story. 

1n-ex-plo'RA-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  explored. 

1\-5X-pr£s'sVble,  a.  Not  to  be  expressed  ;  unutterable. 


In-ex-pr£s's/-blVj  o^.  Unspeakably;  unutttriabjy 
In-¥x-pr£s'sive,  a.  Not  expressive;  unexprtssive.  .**«> 

side.  See  Unexpressite. 
iN-EX-pOff'N^-BLE,  a.    [inexpugnabUis,  L.]  Impregnable 

not  tu  be  taken  by  assault  ;  not  to  be  subdued.  Skelton 
In-ex-t£ni)'ed,*  a.  Unextended.  fVdtts. 
Iif  EX-T&N'sOy*  [L.]  In  full ;  with  full  extent.  Qu.  Reo 
In-ex-tKnct',    a.    [mextinctus,    L.]     Not    extinct;    no 

quenched. 
In-ex-t1n'ouish-^-ble,  (ln-9ks-ting'^j8h-si-bl)  a.  Tha 

cannot  be  extinguished  ;  unquenchable. 
iN-EX-TfR'p^-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  extirpated.  Cockeram. 
In-£x'tri-c^-BLE,  a.  [inextricabHUf  L.]  That  cannot  b< 

disentangled  ;  not  to  be  unravelled  or  cleared. 
lN-£x'TRf-c^-Bi.E-N£ss,7i.  The  State  of  being  inextricabln 
In-Sx'TbI-c^-blv,  ad.  In  an  inextricable  manner. 
flN-^x-u'PiEB-^-BliE,  (In-^k-su'pfr-j-bl)  a,  [inexuperabilif 

L. j_  Not  exuperable-  Cockeram 
Jn-eye',  Cin-i')  V.  n.  \i.  iN£rED;;7p.  ineting,  ineved.J  Tb 

inoculate,  as  a  tree  or  plant ;  to  bud.  [R.] 
Iw-fAb'ki-cat-:?d,  a.   [iiifabricatus,  L.]    Not  fabricated 

Cockeram. 
In-fAl-li-bIl'j-T¥,  ti.  State  or  quality  of  being  infallible 

exemption  from  error,  failure,  or  fault. 
In-fAl'li-ble,  a.  Not  fallible;  not  liable  to  err;  exempt 

from  error  or  failure;  certain. 
In-fXl'li-ble-n£s3,  71.  Infallibility.  Sidney. 
iN-FXE'LJ-BLy,  ad.  Without  failure  or  mistake  ;  certainly 
flN-FAME',  V.  a,  [i7i/fl7no,  L.]  To  defame.  Bacon. 
In'fam-Ize,*  r.  a.  To  make  infamous.  Coleridge.  [R.l 
tjN-FXM'p-NiZE,*  V.  a.  To  brand  with  infamy  j  to  defame 

Shak.  [Ludicrous.] 
In'fa-moOs,  a.  [wyfcTBw,  L.]  Publicly  branded  by  conv.c 

tion  of  a  crime  ;  notoriously  bad  ;  of  ill  report ;  shame- 
less ;  disgraceful. 
In'fa-moDs-lv,  ad.  With  infamy;  shamefully. 
tlN'FA-MoDs-N£ss, «.  Infamy.  Bailey. 
iN'FA-my,  71.  [Irtj&TTiia,  L.]  Public  reproach  or  disgrace ;  ig 

nominy  ;  notoriety  of  bad  character. 
iN'FAN-cy,  71.  [i7i/a7itia,  L.]  The  state  of  an  infant;  child- 
hood :  —  the  first  part  of  life,  extended  by  naturalists  to 

seven  years;  by  law,  to  twenty-one  :  —  beginning  ;  origin 
tlN-FXN^DOys,  a.  [infandusy  L.]  So  bad  as  not  to  be  ex 

pressed.  Howell. 
tjN-FXNO'THEF,  71.  [Sax.]  (English  law)  A  privilege  or  lib 

erty  granted    to  lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  any 

thief  taken  within  their  fee.  Cowel. 
In'fant,  71.  [i7i/a7is,  L.J  A  babe  ;  a  child  from  the  birth  tc 

the  end  of  the  seventh  year. —  (la.w)  A  person  not  oi 

age,  or  under  twenty-one.  —  (Spain  and  Portugal,)  {ijifan 

£e,  Sp.]  One  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  the  heir  appaient 

excepted. 
In'fant,  a.  Not  mature  ;  young;  infantile.  Shak. 
|In'FANT,*u.  a.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce.  Milton 
in-fan'  T^y  n.  (Spain  and  Portugal)  A  princess  of  the  roya^ 

blood. 
|n-fXn'ti-ci-dal,*  fl.  Relating  to  infanticide.  S«.'A. 
jN-FXN'Ti-ciDE,  71.    [infanticidium^  L.]   Murder  of  an  in 

fant ;  child-murder;    the  murderer  of  an   infant:  —  the 

slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod. 
lN'FAW-TILE,orlN'FAN-T/LE,  [in'f^n-lll,  S.  W..r.E.F.Ju 

K.  R. ;  in'fgin-til,  P.   Sm.  t  jn-f^n'tjl,  jSsA.]  a.  [infantilis 

L.]  Pertaining  to  an  infant ;  childish  ;  infantine.  Derham 
In'fan-tine,  or  In'fan-tIne,  [tn'f?n-tJn,    IV.  Ja.   R.\ 

In'ffin-tin,  iSm. ;  jn-fin'tin,  K.'\  a.  [e^fantinf  Fr.]  Child- 
ish ;  young ;  tender ;  infantile.  Burke. 
iN'FAPfT-LiKE,  a.  Like  an  infant.  Sliak. 
flN'FANT-Ly,  a.  Like  a  child.  Beaum.  ^  FL 
In'fan-try,  7i,  [iTi^aTitme,  Fr.]  Foot  soldiers  ;  the  portion 

or  soldiers  of  an  army  who  serve  on  foot 
tJN-FARCE',  V.  a.  [infarciOj  1^]  To  stuff ;  to  swell  out.  S^ 

T.  ElyoU 
tiN-FARC'TIpN,  (jn-firk'shyn)  TU    Stuffing ;  constipalicn. 

Harvey. 
flN-FXsH'ipPT-^-BLE,  fl.  Unfashionable.  Beaum.  Si  FL 
tlN-FXT'|-G^-BLE,o.  [infatigabilis ylj.]  Indefatigable.  Sher~ 

wood. 
In-fAt'v-ate,  (jn-fUt'yy-at)  v.  a.   [infatuoj  L.]  To  make 

foolish ;  to  affect  with  folly ;  to  stupefy 
In-fXt'v-ate,  (in-^t'yv-pt)  a.  Stupefied  ;  infatuated.  PM- 

lips. 
Jn-fXt-V-a'tipn,  (jn-fat-yiji-a'shiin)  ti.  The  act  of  infatu- 
ating ;  state  of  being  infatuated ;  folly ;  stupefaction ; 

deprivation  of  reason. 
flN~FAusT'jNO}  n.  [tT^austusy  L.]  Act  of  making  unlucky 

Bacon, 
lPf-FEA-5J-BtL'l-T¥,*  71.  Quality  of  being  infeasible.  Perry. 
1n-fea'si-ble,  (in-R'z§-hl)  a.  Impracticable.  Qlanmlle. 
lN-FEA'§i-BLE-w£3S,  71.  Impracticability.  W.  Mountagut 
IN-f£ct',  V.  0.  [infectuSy  Ij.^  [i.  infected  ;  pp.  infectiKo, 

INFECTED.]  To  affcct  witli  communicated  qualities  ;  tc 

communicate  disease  by  being  near  a  person  ;  to  corrupt 

to  pollute ;  to  taint. 
tlH-r£cT',  a.  Infected  ;  polluted.  Bp.  Fislier, 
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;w-rBcT'^D,*  p.  o.    Hurt  by  infection  ;  contaminated  j 

tainted. 


[N-fCot'i?r/  71.  He  or  that  which  infec  3.  SmarL 
|M-FEc'TiON,  Cin-f6k'shyn)  ».  [in/cction^Ft.]  ijifectio,  h.] 

Act  oi  infecting;  tiie  propagation  of  diaeiiae  through  the 

medium  of  the  air,  distinguished  fVom  eontagioji.    See 

Oontau[on:  — tiiint;  poison. 
|N-pEc'Trovs,    (jn-Kk'shys)    a.    Communicated  by  the 

breath,  air,  &c.,  as  a  disease  j  implying  infection  j  pesti- 
_  lential ;  coiitaEtioua. 
jN-Ffic'Tioys-LV,  arf.  By  infection  ;  contagiously. 


IC.]  a.  [infccundusf  h.]  Unfruitful ;  infertile.  Derhauu 

In-pi:-cOn'di-tv,  n,  [tufecunditaa.  L.]  Want  of  fertility  j 

barrL^nness. 
N  fee'bLiE,  v.  a.  See  Enfeedle. 
N-F?-Ll9'!  ToDs,*a.  Unhappy;  unfortunate,  Ec  Rev. 

''N-pij:-Ll(!'i-TV,  n,  [iiifelicitasj  L.]  Unhappiness j  misery; 
calamity. 

tN'F£LT,*a,  Pelt  within  or  deeply.  Dodd. 

IN-feo-da'tiqn  fin-fy-da'shun)  n.  See  Infeudatiow. 

IN-pEoff',  (m-f^F)  V.  a.  See  Enfeoff. 

|N-fer',  u.  a.  [inferoj  L,]  [i.  inferred  ;  pp.  inferring, 
inferred.]  To  assume,  from  the  observation  of  particu- 
lar facts,  some  general  fact;  to  draw  as  a  conclusion 
from  premises  ;  to  deduce ;  to  conclude  ;  to  imply. 

{N-fEr'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inferred  ;  inferrible.  Burke. 
n'f^r-ence,  n.  Conclusion  drawn  from  premises. 
IN-f?-r£n'ti^l,*  a.  Containing  inference.  JoAnTV^er  [r.] 
In-fe-rEn'ti^l-lv,*  ad.    By   way  of  inference.    Lord 

StowelL 
jN-FE'Ri-pR,  a.    [inferior,  L.;  infdrimr,  Fr.]    Lower  in 

place,  station,  rank,  value,  or  excellence;  subordinate; 

subservient. 
|n-fe'ri-pr,  n.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 
|n-fe-ri-6r'i-tv,  «.    aualityor  state  of  being  inferior; 

subordination  ;  lower  state  of  dignity  or  value. 
|N-FE'Rj-9R-LV,*  orf.  In  an  inferior  manner.  Month.  Reo. 
(n-fisr'njll,  a.    linfemaly  Fr. ;  infemitSy  L.]    Relating  to 

hell  or  the  lower  regions  ;  hellish;  tartarean  ;  detestable. 

—  Infernal  .itonCy  an  antiquated  name  for  lunar  xaiistic. 
|n-fEr'nat.,*  n.  An  infernal  being.  Mh. 
[N-PisR'NAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  infernal  manner.  Todd. 
[n-pEr'rj-ble,  o.  That  may  be  inferred ;  deducible  from 

premised  grounds.  —  Written  also  htferiblc  and  inferable. 
iN-FfeR'TjLE,  fl.  Unfruitful;  not  productive  ;  unfertile. 
iN-Fj^R-TlL'f-Ty^Ti.  Unfruitfulness ;  want  of  fertility. 
JN-fEst',  v.  a.  [ir\festo,  L.]  [i.  infested  ;  pp.  infestino, 

infested.]  To  harass  ;  to  disturb  j  to  plague. 

{Jn-fEst'j  a.  Mischievous ;  burtfUl.  ^eiiser. 
K-PEs-TA'TipN,  71.  [infestatio,  h.]  Act  of  infesting;  mol- 
estation. 
tN-FEsT']j:D,*/».  a.  Harassed  ;  troubled  ;  diseased. 
n-fEst'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  infests.  Smart, 
tjN-FEs'T?RED,  a.  Rankling;   mischievous.    Spenser. 
N-pEa'T|VE,  o.  Without  mirth  or  festivity.  Cockeram, 

In-f?s-t][v'i-tv,  71.  Want  of  cheerftilness.  [r.] 

tlN-FEsT'v-oOs,  a.  [vi\fe3tiis,  L.]  Mischievous.  Bacon, 

iN-FEV-DA'TipN,  71,  (Law)  The  act  of  putting  one  in  pos- 
session of  a  fee  or  estate.  Hale. 

In'F|-£>El,  7(,  [infidclisj  LJ  An  unbeliever;  an  atheist;  a 
deist ;  one  who  rejects  Christianity,  or  all  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

In'fj-dEl,  0,  [infiddlej  Fr.]  Unbelieving  ;  wanting  belief. 

lN-FI-DEL'i-Ty,it.  [inJidBUtaSy  L.]  Want  of  faith;  disbelief 
of  Christianity  :  —  want  of  fidelity;  unfaithfulness,  par- 
ticularly in  married  persons. 

Ik'field,*  71.  Land  continually  cropped.  Jamiesoiu  [Scot- 
land.] 

fN-plL'T?R,*  ».  a.  To  filter  or  sift  in.  Med.  Jour. 

JN-Flii'TRATE,*  V.  71.  To  enter  a  substance  by  penetrating 
its  pores.  Sjnart. 

iN-Ftii-TRA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  infiltrating.  Smart. 

In'f|-nTte,  (In'f9-nlt)  *  [iTi/iTiitiw,  L.]  Without  limits; 
without  end;  unbounaea ;  boundless  ;  unlimited  ;  im- 
mense ;  —  hyperbolically  used  for  very  large  ;  very  great, 

Ik'fj-tvKte-lVj  ad.  Without  limits;  immensely. 

tlN'Pl-NlTE-NEss,  71   Immensity  ;  infinity.  Sidney. 

|N-PlN-i-TEs'[-MAL,  a.  Infinitely  small  or  divided. 

|n-fIn-;-tEs'i-m^l/  n.  An  infinitely  small  quantity. 
M(mth.  Rev.  [Brit.  Critic 

IN-f(N-j-tEs'i-m^i,-i.V|*  ad.   In  an  Infinitesimal  manner. 

{n-pIn'i-tIve,  a.  [infimtivusy  Jj.]  (Oram.)  Not  limited;  — 
a  term  applied  to  the  mood  of  a  verb,  which  expresses  its 
meaning  without  limiting  it  to  number  or  person. 

iN-FlN'r-TlVE,*  71.  (Oram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb.  Harris, 

1n-fIn'|-tOde,  71.  Infinity;  immensity. 
N-FlN'|-TU-PLE,*a.  An  infinite  number  of  times  repeated. 

Wotlar3to)u 
|N-ptN'i-TV,  ".  [i7^/l7wtos,  L.]   State  of  being  infinite;  im- 
mensity ;  boundlessness  ;  unlimited  qualities  ;  endless 
number. 


1n-fYrm',  a.  [it^firmusj  L.]  Not  firm  ■  Imbecile;  wes"  fee 
ble;  disabled;  irresolute. 

|In-f'irivi',  V,  a,  [ntfirmo,  L.]  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeb  t  A* 
leiglt. 

Jn-firm'^-RV,  «.  [iiifirmerie,  Fr.]  A  residence  for  the  «ck 
a  hospital. 

tJN-F'iRM'A-TlVE,  a.  [ivJirmM.tifi  Fr.]  Weakening;  enfee 
bling.  Cotgrave. 

tlN-FiRM'^Tp-RV,*  71.  An  infirmary.  Evelyn. 

lN-FiRM']-TV,  n.  [infinnitCj  Fr.]  Unsound  'or  unhealthy 
state  of  body  or  mind  ;  weakness  of  reason,  purpose,  oi 
temper;  failing;  fault;  disease;  malady. 

In-firm'lv,*  ad.  Weakly ;  feebly.  Swifu 

lN-FiRM'N:^ss,  lu  Weakness ;  feebleness.  Boyle. 

In-F(x',  v.  a.  [infixusy  L.]  [t.  infixed  ;  pp.  iNFiiiNn,  in- 
fixed.] To  nx  or  set  in  ;  to  drive  in  ;  to  fasten. 

JN-FLAME',  v.  a.  [injlaiam,0y  L.l  [i.  infla.med  ;  pp.  inflau 
iNQ,  INFLAMED.]"  To  Set  ou  fire;  to  kindle;  to  fire  wita 
passion ;  to  heat ;  tu  excite  excessive  action  iu  the  bk>oi? . 
to  provoke ;  to  incense ;  to  aggravate ;  to  irritate 

Jn-flame',  v.  n.  To  grow  hot,  angry,  or  painful. 

{n-fLiAMED^,*  (in-llamd')  2?.  o.  Set  on  fire;  incensed;  it 
ritated. 

In-plam']e:r,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  inflames. 

Jn-flAm-m^-bIl'^-tv,  n.  (Quality  of  being  inflammable 

Jn-flXm'ivia-bI'E,  o.  [Fr.J  That  may  be  inflamed  or  set 
on  fire  ;  ignitible  ;  passionate. 

In-flXm'ma-ble-kess,  71.  Inflammability. 

In-flXm'ma-blv,*  ad.  In  an  inflammable  manner.  i> 
Jlllen. 

iN-FL^M-MA'TlpN,  71.  [infiammatioy  L.]  The  act  of  inflam- 
ing; the  state  of  being  in  flame  or  inflamed.—  (Med.)  A 
swelling  and  redness  caused  by  excessive  action  of  the 
blood,  attended  by  heat. 

Jn-flAm'm^-tive,*  a.  Causing  inflammation.  Scott,  [s..] 

JN-PLAM'M^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  inflame ;  fiery  ;  inflaio- 
ing. 

Jn-flate',  v.  a,  [injtatusy  L.]  [i,  inflated  ;  p}7.  inflat- 
ing, INFLATED.]  To  swell  wltD  wlud  Or  breath;  to  di»- 
tendj  to  puflf  up  mentally. 

lN-FLAT'ED,*p.  o.  Filled  with  wind  or  breath  ;  swelled. 

jN-FLA'TlpN,  71.  [infiatioy  L.]  The  act  of  inflating ;  state 
of  being  inflated  or  pufled  up  ^  flatulence. 

Jn-flEct',  v.  a.  [infiecto,  L.l  [t.  inflected  ;  pp.  inflect- 
ing, INFLECTED.]  To  benu  ;  to  turn;  to  vary  by  devia 
tions ;  to  vary  by  rehearsing  the  different  terminations  of 
a  noun  or  a  verb. 

lN-FLEc'Tip*r,  71.  [iTi^ctio,  L.]  The  act  of  turning  or  in- 
flecting; B  bending  ;  modulation  of  the  voice ;  variation 
of  a  noun  or  verb. 

jN-FLEc'TlpN-^L,*a.  Relating  to  inflection,  PlULMasewm. 

Jn-flEc'tjve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending.  Sprat, 

jN-FiiEx',*D.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  curve.  Phillips, 

t(N-FLExED',  (-flSxf)  a.  [inJUxuSy  h.]  Bent.  FclUianu 

|n-flEx-J-bIl'I-T¥,  n.  duality  of  being  inflexible. 

JN-PLEx'f-BLE,  a.  [injlexibilisy  L.]  That  cannot  be  bent, 
stiff;  nrm  ;  unchangeable;  immovable. 

{n-flEx'1-ble-nEss,  71.  Inflexibility;  stiffness. 

JN-FLEx'}-BLy,  ad.  In  an  inflexible  manner. 

Jn-flEx'vre,*  (jn-flek'shyr)  ii.  Inflection.  Browne. 

|n-FI*1ct',  d.  a.  [infiigOy  infiictaSy  L.]  [t.  inflicted  ;  ^. 
INFLICTING,  INFLICTED.]  To  lay  on ;  to  put  in  act,  exe- 
cute, or  impose,  as  a  punishment. 

jN-FJLicT'ER,  11.  One  who  inflicts. 

{N-FLtc'TipH,  7t.  The  act  of  inflicting ;  punishment  in- 
flicted ;  calamity. 

jN-FLlc'TlVE,  a.  [tTi/licti/;  Fr.]  Tending  to  inflict. 

lN-FLp-REs'c?WCE,*  71.  (BoU)  The  collection  of  flowert 
upon  a  plant ;  a  flowering  or  unfolding  of  flowers  or  blos- 
soms. P,  Cyc. 

In'flv-?NCE,  71.  [infiuoy  L.]  An  impulsive  or  directing 
power;  a  power  whose  operation  is  known  only  by  iti 
effect  i  credit ;  favor :  authority  ;  sway. 

In'flv-^nce,  V,  a.  [i.  influenced;  pp.  influencing, 
influenced.]  To  act  upon  with  directing  or  impulsive 
power;  to  modify  ;  to  bias  ;  to  guide  or  lead  ;  to  sway. 

lN'FLV-?Ng-?R,*  7u  One  who  influences.  Swi^ 

TN'FLV-^Nij:-lNCr,*j>.  a.  Exerting  an  influence. 

In-PLV-En'cjve,*  a.  Having  influence;  influential.  CoU- 
ridge. 

1n'flv-?nt,  a.  [infiaensy  L.]  Flowing  in.  Arbuthnot. 

1n-flv-En'tial,  (in-fly-^n'shjl)  a.  Exertmg  influence 
having  influence,  authority,  or  popularity.  Sunthey. 

iN-FiiV-fiN'TlAL-l-V) '!''•  In  !in  influential  manner.  Browiu 

iN-paV-EWzA,*  n.  [It.]  An  epidemic  catarrh;  a  sever* 
cold  which  affects  many  people  at  the  same  time.  Ham- 

iltOTU 

Xn'flDx,  n.  [influxusy  L.]  Act  of  flowing  in  ;  infusion;  in- 
tromission ;  influence ;  power. 
{N-FLDx'lpN,  71.  Infusion  ;  influx.  BacoTi. 
flN-PLOx'loys,  a.  Influential.  HowelL 
tlN-FLOx'jVE,  a.  Having  influence.  Holdsworth, 
jn-FdliD',   V.  a.  [i.  infolded  ;  pp.  infolding,  infolded 
To  involve ;  to  inwrap ;  to  enclose  with  involutions. 
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Xs  Fo'L(-ATE,  V.  a.  [in  and  folium^  L.]  To  cciver  or  carve  I 

with  leaves  j  to  form  foliage.  Howell. 

tW-FOR.M',  V,  a.  \ivformo,  L.]  [i.  informel  ;  pp.  inform- 
ing, INFORMED.]  tTo  animate.  Milton.  To  instruct;  to 
supply  with  new  knowledge  ;  to  acquaint ;  to  acquaint 
with  the  facts  of;  to  apprize. 

Iw-FORM',  V.  n.  7^0  give  intelligence. —  To  i-nform  against, 
to  communicate  facts  by  way  of  accusation. 

tXN-FORivi',a.  Shapeless;  ugly.  Cotton. 

Xn-for'mAu,  a.  Not  formal ;  not  according  to  the  usual 
forms,  particularly  official  forms;  irregular;  not  official. 

iH-PQR-MiL'i-TY,  M.  Q-uality  of  being  informal  j  want  of 
regular  form,  or  of  official  forms. 

Iw-for'm^Ij-JjYj  id.  In  an  informal  manner. 
n-form'ant,  n.  One  who  informs ;  an  informer. 

tjv  FdR'MA  P2v'PER-Is,*  [L.]  (iaw)  In  the  form  or 
condition  of  a  pauper.  JBrande. 

iM-FpR-MA'Tlpw,  n.  [informatioj  L.]  Act  of  informing; 
intelligence  given  ;  instruction ;  charge  or  accusation. 

flN-FOR'MA-TiVE,  a.  [informatus^  L.]  Having  power  to  an- 
imate. More. 

(n-f'^rmed',  a.  [infoTiiie,  Fr,]  fUnformed.  Spenser.  —  In- 
f-rmed  stars,  such  stars  as  are  not  included  in  any  constel- 
lation.— p.  from  Inform. 

(M-f6rm':?r,  n.  One  who  informs: — one  who  discovers 
offenders  to  the  magistrate;  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by 
recoveringfinesforoffences  against  the  laws  ;  an  accuser: 
—  he  or  that  which  animates.  Thomson. 

In-for'mi-da-ble,  a.  \in  BXid^  formidahllisj  1,.]  Not  formi- 
dable; not  to  be  dreaded.  Milton.  [R.] 

{■Xn-forM'i-ty,  n.  [informisj  L.l  Shapelessness.  Browne^ 

flw-FORH'oys,  a.  Shapeless;  or  no  regular  figure.  Browne. 

IN  Fo'rq  Ct)N~sci~&N'Ti-^*  (kon-she-gn'she-e)  [L.] 
{Law)  ''  Before  the  tribunal  of  conscience."  Blac/cstone. 

flN-FOR'Ty-NATE,  a.  [infortunatus,  L.]  Unfortunate.  Bacon. 

tlw-iFbR'Ty-NATE-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately.  Huloet. 

flN-FORT'UNE,».  [in/&reu7te,Fr.j  Misfortune.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

Jk-FRXct',  v.  a.  [iiifractus,  L.]  To  break.   TJwnison.  [r.] 

Jh-frXc'ti-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  broken,  Cooke. 

jN-FRXc'TipN,  7i.  [infr  actio,  la.l  Act  of  breaking  ;  breach ; 
infringement;  violation  of  treaty.  Waller, 

In-frXc'tqr,  n.  A  breaker ;  a  violator.  Ld.  Herbert. 

lli-FRA' GRANT,*  a.  Not  fragrant.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ih-fra-lap-sa'ri-AN,*  n,  (Tkeol.)  One  of  a  class  of  Cal- 
vinists,  who  suppose  that  God  intended  to  glorify  his 
justice  in  the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his  mer- 
cy in  the  salvation  of  others,  ^dams, 

In-FRA-Ij^p-sa^ri-JiN-I§M,*  n.  Same  as  sublapsarianism, 
P.  dye. 

TT-FRA-]VlON'DANE,*a.  Being  beneath  the  world.  Smart. 

iN-FRlN'OHi^E,  V.  a.  See  Enfranchise. 

In-frXn'9^I-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  broken  or  violated, 

iN-FRXw'qji-BLE-Nfiss,*  K.  State  of  being  infrangible.  .Ash. 

In-fre'QUENCE,  71.  [infriquencef  old  Fr.]  Infrequency.  Bp. 
HaU. 

In-fre'quen-cy,  71.  Uncommonness  ;  rarity.  Young, 

In-FRe'quent,  a,  [infrequens^  L.]  Not  frequent ;  rare ;  un- 
common. 

Ilf-FRE'Qu:?NT-Ly,*  ad.  Unfrequently,  Dr,  Allen. 

Jw-fbI^^'J-date,  v.  a,    [m  and  frigidusj  L.]   To  chill ;  to 
make  cold.  Boyle,  [R.l 
N,  M.  Th 


jM-FRli^-I-DA'TIpW, 


he  act  of  rendering  cold.  Tatler, 


JN-FRlNg-E',  V.  a.  {infringe,  L,]  [i.  infringed  ;  pp.  infring- 
ing, INFRINGED.]  To  vlolate ;  to  break,  as  laws  or  con- 
tracts ;  to  destroy  ;  to  encroach ;  to  invade ;  to  intrude  ;  to 
Transgress, 

Jpr-FRTN(?E'M:^NT,  Tu  A  breach  ;  a  violation  ;  invasion 

Iw-frIn^-'er,  71.  One  who  infringes;  a  breaker, 

1N-fr15'G-a'l,  a.  Not  frugal  J  prodigal.  Ooodman. 

Jn-fumed',  (jn-fumd'}  a,  {mfwmatusf  L.]  Dried  in  smoke. 
HewyU 

Im-fvn-dIb'v-laRj*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  fannel,  Kirhy, 

In-FVN-d1b'v-I*I-form,  a.  [ivfandibulum  and  format  L,] 
Of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun-dish. 

lN-Fi7'RJ-ATE,  a.  Enraged  ;  raging ,  mad.  Milton, 

(n-fu'RJ-ate,  u.  a.  [i.  INFURIATED  ;  pp.  infuriating,  in- 
furiated.] To  make  furious ;  to  enrage. 

Jn-fu'rj-at-ed,*  p.  a.  Filled  with  rage  or  fury;  mad.  Qm. 
ilew. 

jN-Ft^s^CATE,* V.  u.  To  make  dark  or  black;  to  darken. 
SnuiH. 

Is  FVs-CA'TipN,  TU  \infu8eatu8^  L.]  Act  of  darkening  or 
blackening. 

'K-fC§e',  Cin-fuz')''*  '»■  [wi^wer,  Fr. ;  infttstts,  L.]  [i.  in- 
fused ;  pp.  infusing,  infused,]  To  pour  into  the  mind  ; 
to  pour  in ;  to  instil ;  to  inspire ;  to  steep ;  to  make  an  in- 
fusion with, 

,IN-FUSE',  n.  Infusion,  Spenser. 
K-Fir9':?R,  n.  One  who  infuses. 

|w-FU-§J-B'iL'i-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  infusible.  Smart. 

In-fu'§J-ble,  (in-fii'z?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  infused:  — 
incapable  of  fusion  ;  not  fusible  ;  not  to  be  melted. 

IN-FO'$Ip^,  (in-fu'zhyn)  71.  [iiifusio,  L,J  Act  of  infUsin^  or 
instilling  •  instillation  ;  that  which  is  infused ;  inspira- 


tion ;  the  act  of  steering  any  thing  in  liquor  without  bo  . 

ing  :  the  liq  jor  made  by  infusion. 
(N-FtJ^SfVE,  a    Having  the  power  of  infusion. 
IN-FV-^o'R}-^,*  Tt.  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  PhiL  Mag 
tN-FV-s6' Rl-^ J*  n.  pi.   [infundo,  L.]   (J^at.  history)  Mici» 

scopic  animals,  insects,  or  animalcules,  found  in  water 

P.  Cyc.  See  Infusort". 
In-fv-so'RI-^L,*  )  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  infusoria  ci 
\N  Fu'sp-B.y,*       \     infusories ;  obtained  by  infusion  ta 

certain  plants.  Kerby, 
jN-FU'Sp-Ry,*  71.  i  pi.  INFUSORIES.  (JVat  history)  A  micr& 

scopic  animal,   insect,  or  animalcule,  found   in  water, 

Kirby. 
flNG-,  71,  A  common  pasture  or  meadow.  Oibson. 
flN-G^N-NA'TlpN,  71.   [ingannore.  It.]  Cheat;  fraud;  jug. 

gle  ;_delusion.  Browne, 
flN'&ATE,  n,  Entrance  ;  passage  in,  Spenser. 
lN'GXTH-5R-tNG,  7i.  Act  of  gathering  in,  as  the  harvest 
tiNGE,  n.    See  Ing. 
iN-<j^l:L'A-Bi'B,  a.  [ingelabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  frozen 

CocJceram.  _ 
In-^-Em'j-nate,  v.  a.  [ingeminoy  L.]  To  double.  Sandys, 
JN-^^fiM'l-NATE,  a.  Redoubled.  Bp.  Taylor. 
iN-^^M-i-NA'Tiprf,  n.  Repetition ;  reduplication.  fVaisail 
|n-^£n'der,  v.  a.  See  Engender. 
|N-Q^£N'DER-ER,  7t.  See  Enoenderer. 
lN-q^£N-:^R-VBlL')-TV,*  n,  Quality  of  being  ingenerabls 

Cudworth, 
In-<^£n'er-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  produced.  Boyle. 
iN-p^SN'ER-A-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  ingenerable  manner.  Cud 

worth. 
In-(?^j6n'er-ate,  V,  a,  [ingenero,  L.]  [*■  ingenerated  ;pp 

INGENERATINO,    INGENERATED.]      To    beget  j    tO  prodUC6 

Mede, 
{n-9^£n']e:r-ate,  a.  [ingeneratus,liJ]  Inborn  ;  innate ;  gen 

erated.  Bacon. 
||lN-(^EN'loys.  (in-jen'yys  or  jn-jB'n^-iis)  [jn-je'nyus,  &  B 

F.K.j  jn-je'ne-us,  H.P.J.Ja,  S7».]  a.  [ingenios^uSi  It 

Witty  ;  inventive  ;  possessed  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 
iN-^^EN'ioys-LY,  ad.  In  an  ingenious  manner;  wittily. 
JN-^EN'ioys-Nfiss,  n.  Ingenuity ;  wittiness ;  subtilty. 
n-^£n'ite,  or  In'9?n-1te,  [in-j6n'it,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  in 

jen-it,  W.  Ja.]  a,  [ingeniLns^lu]  Innate ;  inborn  ;  native 

ingenerate.  South.  [R.] 
IN-9^]E:-Nu'i-Ty,  71,  [from  ingenuous.]  [-f  Openness;  candor 

ingenuousness.  Wotton.]  —  [from  ingenious.]   Quality  of 

being  ingenious  ;  power  of  invention  ;  wit ;  invention 

genius ;  acuteness. 
IK-(j^£N'v-oOs,  (jn-jSn'yui-Tis)  a.  \ingenv.us,l,.']  Open  ;  fair - 

artless  ;  frank ;  candid  ;  generous ;  noble ;  [freeborn ;  not 

servile.] 
lN-(?£N'v-otJs-l.Y,  ad.  Openly;  fairly  ;  candidly. 
|n-gen'v-o&s-n£ss,  n.  Openness  ;  fairness  ;  candor 
flN'G;E-Ny,  n.   [ingenirnn,  LJ  Genius ;  wit.  Boyle. 
iN-g-EST',  V.  a.  [ingestusj  L.J   [i.  inges-ibd  •,pp,  ingesting 

1KGE3TED.]  To  throw  mto  the  stomach.  Browne, 
lN-9^£sT'ipN,  (jn-jSst'yyn)  n.  The  act  of  ingesting. 
iN&'LE,  (ing'gl)  71.  Fire;  flame;  fireplace.  Ray,    A  cata 

mite  \_  a  paramour.  Blount. 
t?N-Gi^OBE',*  V.  a.  To  involve ;  to  encircle.  Milton. 
In-glo'ri-oOs,  a.  [inglorius,  L.]  Not  glorious;  ignomin 

ious  ;  disgraceful ;  void  of  honor  ;  mean. 
lN-&LO'Rj-otJs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  inglorious  manner. 
Irf-GL5'Bj-oDs-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  inglorious.  Todd, 
jN-OLu'vj-E§,*  n.  [L.]  (Omith.)  The  crop  or  dilatation  ot 

the  cBsophagus,  in  which  the  food  is  accumulated  and 

macerated,  but  not  digested.  Brande, 
Jn-gor^^e',  v.  a.  See  Engorge. 
In^gOt,  n.  [lingoty  Fr.]   A  mass  of  unwrought  metal,  ai 

gold  or  silver,  often  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
tJN-GRAFF',  V.  a.  To  ingraft.  May. 

JN-GRXFT',  v.  a.  [ilNGRAFTED  ;  pp.  INGRAFTING,  INGRAFT- 
ED.] To  insert  the  sprig  or  scion  of  one  tree  into  the  stock 
of  another;  to  graft;  to  fix  deep;  to  settle. 

Jn-grXft'er,*  n.  One  who  ingrafts.  Qoodwin, 

|n-grAft'ment,  71.  Act  of  ingrafting ;  sprig  ingrafted. 

Jn-grain',  (in-gran')  v.  a.  [i.  ingrained  ;  pp.  ihgrainiwo, 
INGRAINED.]  To  dye  in  the  grain  ;  to  infix  deeply. 

lN-GRXr'piiED,(in-grap'pld)  a.  Seized  on.  Zh-ayton. 

In-grate',  a.  [ingratusj  L.]  Ungrateful.  Pope, 

In-grate',*  or  In'grate,*  n.  One  guilty  of  ingratitudeu 
Somerville. 

iN-GRATE'FOli,  a.  Ungrateful ;  unthankful.  Milton. 

In-grate'fOl-ly,  ad.  Ungratefully,  Sir  A,  Weldon. 

In-grate'f0l-n£3S,  n.  Unthankfulness.  Bullokar, 

Jn-ora'ti-ate,  (in-gra'sh?-at)  v.  a.  \in  and  gratia,  L.]   {%. 

INGRATIATED  ;  pp.  INGRATIATING,  INGRATIATED.]    TO  pU* 

in  favor;  to  recommend  to  kindness;  to  secure  favoi 

for  with  another,  used  reciprocally. 
In-gra'tj-at-jng,  (in-gra'sh§-at-ing)  n.  Act  of  putting  in 

favor. 
In-grXt'j-Tude,  71,  Want  of  gratitude;  retribution  of  evj 

for  good ;  unthankftilness. 
In-grave',  v.  a.  To  bury.  Qamage,    See  Engrave. 
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(?n-grXa  '1-date,  v.  a  [ffraoidatusy  L.]  To  Impregnate ;  to 

make  proliAc.  Fuller, 
If  n-grXv-i-da'tiqn,*  n.  State  of  pregnancy.  Maunder, 
JN-GREAT',  (in-grat'>«.  a.  To  make  great.  Fotkerhy, 
lN-GR£'Dj-:^NT,  [in-gre'd?-ent,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  jn-gr6'jent, 

S.  W*  i  in-gre'dy^nt,  E.  F.  K,]  n.  [ingridient,  Fr. ;  insre- 

diejiSj  L.]   That  which  forms  a  part  of  a  compound;  a 

component  part  of  a  compound  body. 
lN'6-R£ss,  (In'grSs)  n.  [ingressue,   L.]   Entrance;  power 

of  entrance;  intromission. 

{N-ORfiss',*  V.  n.  To  make  an  entrance.  Dwlght.  [r.] 
w-GBfis'sipN,  (jn-gresh'un)  71.  Act  of  entering;  entrance. 
flf-eRMs'sv,*n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a 

manseeks  entry  into  lands  or  tenements.  fVUialiaw. 
IN-OROSS',*  V.  a.  See  EpraBosa, 
tlN-OROST',*  p.  Engrossed.  SItak,  See  Engross. 
Xh'guj-n^l,  (ing'gwe-nsil)  a.  [inguejij  L.]  Belonging  to  the 

groin. 
|N-otJLF',  r  a.  [i.  iNGULF£o;  pp.  ingulfimo,  ingulfed.] 

To  swallow  up  in  a  vast  profundity ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf. 

—  Often  written  engvif,  Hayioard. 

IK-etJLF'MENT,*  n.  ttate  of  being  ingulfed.  Buchland. 
N-UUR'9-|-TATE,  r.  a.    [ingurgitOy  L-J   [i.  ingurgitated; 

pp.  INGURGITATING,  INGURGITATED.J  To  SWallOW  greedi- 
ly ;  to  plunge  into  ;  to  ingulf. 

lN-OUR'(^l-TATE,  V.  n.  To  drink  largely  ;  to  swig.  Barton. 

Iw-GtJR-^i-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  ingurgitating.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

flN-oCs'T^-BiiE,  a.  Not  perceptible  by  the  taste.  Browne. 

tiN  HlB'jLE,  [In-hiib'jl,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  in-hab'il  or  in-h^- 
bSl',  JV  PJ  a.  [ivJtabilis,  li.]  Unskilful ;  unready  ;  unfit; 
unqualitiea;  unable. 

IlN-H*-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  Unskilfulness ;  inability.  Barrow. 
N-hAb'it,  ti.  a.  [habitOj  L.]    [i.  inhabited;  pp.  inhabit- 
ing, INHABITED.]  To  Uve  lu ;  to  dwell  in;  to  hold  as  a 
dweller ;  to  occupy. 

[n-hXb';t,  v.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  live ;  to  sojourn ;  to  reside. 
Milton. 

(M-HXB'f-T^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inhabited;  capable  of 
affording  habitation.  —  [inhabitable^  Fr.]  [f  Uninhabitable. 
SkaJc.1 

[N-HXB'l-T^NCE,n.  Inhabitation  ;  inhabitancy.  Carcw.  [&.] 

In-hXb'i-taw-cv,*  n.  Act  of  inhabiting.  Ld.  MaiUiJield. 

|h-hXb'i-t^nt,  71.  One  who  inhabits;  a  dweller. 

iN-HXB-i-TA'TipN,  Tt.  Act  of  Inhabiting  j  habitation ;  abode ; 
residence;  dwelling-place. 

[n-hXb'|-t^-t1ve-n£ss,*  n.  (Phren.)  A  tendency  or  incli- 
nation to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling.  Combe. 

In-hAb'jt-eb,  71.  One  who  inhabits  ;  an  inhabitant. 

|n-hXb'J-tr£ss,  n.  A  female  inhabitant.  Bp.  Ricliardson. 

I N-H^-LA'TIpN,*  71.  The  act  of  inhaling.  Dr.  Woodward. 

In-hale',  v.  a,  [m/m/o,  L.]  [i.  inhaled;  pp.  inhaling,  in- 
haled.] To  draw  into  the  lungs  ;  to  inspire.  Arbuthnot. 

IN-HAL'ER,*  n.  One  who  inhales.  P.  Cyc. 

In-hJnoe',  v.  a.  See  Enhance. 

in-har-m6n'ic,*  a.  Wanting  harmony  ;  inharmonical. 

lN-HAR-M6N'i-cAL,  o.  Not  harmoiiical ;  discordant. 

In-har-m6'ni-oOs,  a.  Not  harmonious;  unnmsical.  - 

In-h^r-mo'ni-o&8-ly,*  ad.  Without  harmony.  Bumey. 

lK-HAR-MO'Nj-9Ds-N£ss,*7i.  Want  of  harmony.  Tucker. 

In-hXr'mp-NV,*  ju  Want  of  harmony.  XV.  Velamater.  [R.] 

JN-HEARSE',  V,  a.  To  enclose  in  a  funeral  monument.  Shak, 
N-HEBE',  7j.  71,    \inhmre0y  L.]  [i.   inhered;    pp.    inher- 
ing, inhered.]    To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something  else. 
}n-her'ence,  )  n.  Existence  in  something  else,  so  as  to 
N-HER'EN-cy,  J      be  inseparable  from  it;  inhesion. 
|N-heb'ent,  a.  \inhcrensy  L.]  Existing  inseparably  in  some- 
thing else;  not  adventitious;  innate;  inbred;  inborn; 
naturally  pertaining  to. 
Jn-her'ent-lv,  at/.  In  an  inherent  manner.  Bentley. 
Jn-hEr'jt,  r,  a.  [enAeWter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  inherited  ;pp.  in- 
heriting, INHERITED.]  To  rcccivo  or  possess  by  inherit- 
ance ;  to  possess. 
|N-H£R-i-T^-BlL'j-Ty,*  n.    Quality  of  being  inheritable. 
Coleridge. 

1ii-h£r'j-t^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inherited. 
s-hEr'J-TA-blv,  ad.  By  inheritance. 
N-hEr']-t^nce,  71.  Act  of  inheriting ;  that  which  is  in- 
herited, or  which  descends  to  an  heir;  patrimony;  hered- 
itary possession ;  possession. 

|n-]i£r'|-tqr,  71.  One  who  inherits  ;  an  heir. 

JN-H£R'i-TR£ss,  71.  An  heiress;  an  inheritrix.  Bacon. 

\ft  h£r'i-trIx,  n.  A  female  who  inherits;  an  heiress, 

(N-HE'^ipN,  (jn-he'zhun)  71.  [inhasiOf  h.]  Act  of  inhering  j 
inherence. 

flrf-Hl-A'TTpN,  71.  [inkiatio,  L.]  A  gaping  after.  Bp.  HalU 

|N-h1b'}T,  v.  a.  [inhibeoy  L.]  [i.  inhibited  ;  pp.  inhibit- 
ing, INHIBITED.]  To  restrain;  to  hinder;  to  repress;  to 
check ;  to  prohibit. 

lN-Hj-Bt"Tipir,  (in-he-blsh'yn)  re.  {inhibitioj  L.J  Restraint; 
-hinderanre  ;  prohibition.  —  (LaTO)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a 
higher  court  to  restrain  the  proceedings  of  a  lower. 

»K-irtB'i-T9-Ry,*  a.  Prohibiting;  tending  to  restrain ;  pro- 
hibito/y.  SouUtey. 

^N-HIVE',  V.  0.  To  put  into  a  hive ;  to  hive.  Cotgrave, 


-flN-HOiiii',  V.  a.   To  have  inherent     o  ccntaln  in  itat 
Raleigh. 

Jn-hoop',  (-hdp)  V.  a.  To  confine  in  an  enclosure    &  tak 

lN-H6a'PI-T^-BLE,  a.  Not  hospitable ;  affording  m  aid 
shelter,  support,  or  comfort  to  strangers  ;  repulsive  ui** 
kind. 

In-hos'pi-T  Ji-ble-n£ss,  )  71.  Want  of  hospitality;    ;vani 

lN-H6s-pj-TAL'}-Ty,  i  of  courtesy  to  strangers  Bo 
Hall. 

lN-H6s'Pl-T^-BLy,  ad.  In  an  inhospitable  manner. 

In-hu'man,  *fl.  [inkumanasj  h.]  Wanting  hujiunity;  bru 
tal ;  barbarous  ;  savage ;  cruel. 

iN-HV-ftlXN'j-Ty,  71.  [inhumanite J  Fr.]  Want  of  huma  itv 
cruelty  ;  savageness;  barbarity. 

In-hu'man-lv,  ad.  Savagely  ;  cruelly  ;  barbarously. 

jN-HiJ'MATE,  V.  a.  To  bury;  to  inhume.  Bailey. 

iN-HV-MA'TipN,  71.  A  burying;  sepulture.  Waierko u ■=.(.— 
(Chem.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances  by  burying  the 
vessel  containing  them  in  warm  earth. 

JN-HUME',  V.  a.  [inhumOflj,]  [i.  inhumed  ;  pp.  inhi  m  !»a, 
INHUMED.]  To  uury  in  the^ound  ;  to  inter.  Pope. 

iN-iM-Xg^M-NA-BLE,  a.  Unimaginable.  Pearson. 

||JN-lM'}-CAL,'or  In-i-mi'cal,  [jn-im'e-k^l,  P.  E.  R.  Todd, 
Reesj  fVb.j  jn-lm'e-kgil  or  in-e-mi'kjl,  fF.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.^ 
in-e-mi'kgil,  Sm.]  a.  {inimicus\  L.]  Unfriendly;  unkii  J; 
hurtful ;  hostile  ;  adverse.  Brandy  1796.  —  A  modern  wurd, 
first  used  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen 
tury.   Walker. 

lN-Ilvi-l-cXL'l-Ty,*7i.  Hostility  ;  unfriendliness.  J.  Boucher 

IIJN-lM'j-c^L-LY,*  or  lN-i-Mi'CAL-LV»*  <^d.  With  hostility 
SmarL 

ytJN-lM'J-coDs  *a.  Unfriendly;  inimical.  Evelyn 

IN-lM-J-TA-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Incapacity  to  be  iinitiited. 

lN-lM'i-T^-BLE,a.  \inimitabilisy  L.]  That  cannot  be  imilaL 
ed  or  copied  ;.  above  imitation  ;  very  excellent. 

lN-ltM'j-T^-BLE-N£ss,*7i.  Q,uality  of  being  inimitable.  AsiL 

lN-iM'j-T^-Bl*¥,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated. 

jN-lQ,'Uf-TODs,  (jn-ik'w^tus)  a.  Unjust;  wicked;  nefa- 
rious. 

jN-tQ'uj-Ty,  (in-Ik'we-te)  71.  [iniquitas^  L. ;  iniquiic^  Fr.") 
Want  of  equity  ;  injustice  ;  wickedness;  crime. 

tjN-I'QUOVS,  a.  [iBigaits,  L.]  Unjust;  iniquitous.  Brown* 

f|N-TsLE',  (jn-il'5  V.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  insulate.  Drayton. 

JN-1"TI^L,  (in-lsh'ril)  a.  [initialisj  L.]  Beginning;  incipi 
ent ;  placed  at  the  beginning. 

JN-1"TIAL,*  (in-ish'91)  71.  A  letter  at  the  beginning  ol  < 
word.  Ash. 

|N-l''Ti^L-Ly,  (jn-jsh'gil-le)  ad.  In  an  incipient  degree 
Barrowj 

JN-1"TI-ate,  (in-lsh'e-at)  v.  a.  [initioj  L.]  [i.  initiated, 
pp.  INITIATING,  INITIATED.]  To  givc  entrance  to,  as  to  &11 
art,  science,  custom,  or  society  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  instruU 
in  the  rudiments. 

In-I"ti-ate,  (jn-ish'e-at)  v.  n.  To  do  the  first  part;  to  per- 
form the  first  act  or  rite.  Pope. 

jN-i"T}-j5iTE,  (in-ish'e-vit)a.  Unpractised;  newly  admitted , 
fresh, Jike  a  novice  ;  initiated.  Youn^. 

JW-I-Tl-A'TlpN,*  (jn-ish-e-a'shun)  n.  [inifiaCio,  L.]  Act  ot 
initiating ;  reception ;  admission ;  entrance. 

Jn-F'tj-vtIve,*  (jn-ish'e-gi-tiv)  n.  (Politics)  The  right, 
power,  or  act  of  introducing  or  proposing  measures  i»» 
jaws  in  legislation  ;  beginning  ;  first  attempt.  Brands. 

In-1["T|-^-TIve,*  o.  Beginning;  inceptive.  Brit.  Crit. 

|jj-I"T}-^-Tp-Ry,  (in-lsh'e-5i-t9-r§)  a.  Introductory  ;  initiat- 
ing. 

|N-I''T|-^-Tp-Ry,  (jn-ish'9-M9-'?)  1'  Introductory  rite.  L. 
Addison. 

tlN-I"TipN,  (jn-Ish'un)  n.  Beginning.  J^auntoiu 

In-j£ct',  V.  a.  [injectusylj.]  [i.  injected;  pp.  injectirm, 
INJECTED.]  To  throw  in ;  to  dart  in. 

lN-j£c'TlpN,  (jn-jek'shun)  n.  \injectio,  L.]  The  act  of  in- 
jecting.— (.^ed.)  The  act  of  injecting  a  medicine  into  the 
body  by  a  syringe;  liquid  thrown  in  ;  a  clyster:^- the  act 
of  throwing  a  colored  substance  into  the  vessels  of  a  dead 
body,  in  order  to  show  their  ramifications. 

|Tf-JOlN',  V.  a.  [enjoindrej  Fr. ;  injangOj  L.]  See  Enjoi> 
Hooker. 

JN-J  oInt',*  v.  a.  To  unite  together  as  joints  ;  to  adjoin.  Shak 

tiN-JV-CtJN'DI-Ty,  n.  Unpleasantness.  Cockeram. 

In-jiJ'dI-c^-BLE,  a.  Not  cognizable  by  a  judge.  [R.J 

In-jv-dI"ci^l,  (in-ju-dish'^l)  a.  Not  judicial.  [R.] 

iN-JV-Dl^cloys,  (In-ju-dish'us)  a.  Not  judicious ;  unwise 
void  of  judgment ,  without  judgment. 

lN-JV-Dl"ciOVS-Ly,  (in-jy-dish'Lis-l§)  ad.  In  an  injudicious 
manner ;  not  wisely. 

lN-JV-Dt"ciovs-NEss,  (in-ju-dish'iis-nSs)  n.  Want  of  judg 
ment.  Whitlock. 

jN-JtJNC'TlQTf,  (in-jungk'shan)  71.  [injwnctio^  L.]  The  act  o 
enjoining;  the  thing  enjoined;  command;  order;  pre 
cept.  —  (Law)  A  writ  or  kind  of  prohibition  issued  by  a 
court  of  equity,  in  certain  cases,  to  stay  proceedings  ai 
common  law^  or  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  property  ii 
dispute  pending  a  suit. 

In'jVRE,  (Xn'jijir)  ».  o.  [injuria,  L.]   [».  injured  ;  pp.  i» 
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jtjRi-a,  INJURED  ]  To  do  wrong  to  ;  to  damage  ;  to  im- 
pair ;  to  harm  ;  tu  wrong  ;  to  liurt  unjustly. 

In'jvred,*  (iii'jurd)p.  a.  Wronged j  hurt;  annoyed. 

|n'jvr-ee,  n.  One  who  injures. 

|n-ju'ri-oos,  a.  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury ;  mischievous  ; 
unjustly  hurtful;  detractory;  contumelious;  wrongful; 
hurtful ;  detrimental;  noxious  ;  prejua  cial. 

tN-Ju'Rj-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  injurious  manner;  hurtfuUy. 
N-JtJ'RJ-ous-NJESS,  71.  Quality  of  being  injurious. 
N'JV-Ry,  «.  [iTijuria,  L.]    Hurt  without  justice;  wrong; 

disadvantage;  mischief;   detriment;  annoyance. —  [pi. 

(iTyurw,  Fr  )  |  Contumelious  language.] 
Xk-jOs't|ce^  (in-jas'tjs)  71.  [Fr. ;  iTyustitia,  L.]  An  unjust 

act ;  violation  of  right ;  Iniquity  ;  wrong. 
Ink,  (ingk)  n.  A  iluid  used  in  writing ;  a  coloring  matter 

used  in  printing  and  other  arts,  commonly  black. 
Ink,  (ingk)  v.  a,  U.  iifKED ;  pp.  inkino,  in£ed.]   To  black 

or  daub  with  ink. 
Ink'bAg,*  n.  (J^at.  hist.)  Bag  containing  ink.  BuckLand. 
Ink'fIsh,*  n.  The  cuttle-fish.  Hill. 
iNlt'GLiss,*  7t.  A  glass  vessel  for  holding  ink.  Cowper. 
Ink'horn,  (ingk'hbm)  n.   A  vessel  for  holding  ink;  an 

inkstand  ;  a  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of  writing. 

S/iak, 
flNK'HORN,  o.  Pedantic ;  affectedly  learned.  Bale. 
INK'i-Nfiss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  inky ;  blackness. 
In'kle,  (Ing'kl)  7^  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet;  a  tape.  ShaJc 
Ihk'ling,  (ingk'ljng)  71.   [inklinckea^  Teut.]   Hint;  whis- 
per ;  intimation  ;  desire  ;  inclination. 
Ink'mak-er,  (Tngk'mak-er)  n.  One  who  makes  ink. 

tlN-KN6T',  (in-not')  V.  a.  To  bind  as  with  a  knot.  FvUer. 
nk'p6t,*71.  a  vessel  for  holding  ink.  Swift. 
Ink'stAnu,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and  other  appara- 
tus for  writing. 
tNK'sTONE,*  71.  A  stone  used  in  making  ink.  Smart. 
iNK'y,  (ingic'?)  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  ink;  black. 
{N-LACE',  v.  a.  [i.  iNLACED  ;  pp.  inl&cino,  inl&ced.J  To 

bind  ;  to  lace  ;  to  embellish  with  variegations. 
|N-liA-GA'TipN,*  n.  (Law)  The  restitution  of  one  outlawed 

tu  the  protection  of  the  law.  Bouvier.  [bodies. 

[n-laid^,*  p.  a.  Diversified  by  the  insertion  of  different 
In'land,  a.  Interior;  lying  remote  from  the  sea. 
In'land,  n.  The  interior  part  of  a  country.  Spenser. 
Xn'land-er,  n.  A  dweller  remote  from  f^e  sea. 
iN'LAND-fsH,  a.  Native  ;  opposed  to  outlandish.  Reeve.  [R.] 
tjN-LAp'l-DATE,  V.  a.  To  turn  to  stone  ;  to  petrify.  Bacon. 
In-l'ard',  v.  a.  See  Enlard. 

[n-lAw'j  7j.  a.  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder.  Bacon. 
JN-LAY',  (jn-la')  V.  a.    [i.  inlaid;  pp.  inlaying,  inlaid.] 

To  diversify  with  substances  inserted  into  the  ground  or 

substratum ;  to  veneer  ;  to  variegate. 
In'lay.  (in'la)  n.  Matter  inlaid  ;  matter  cut  to  be  inlaid. 
In-lay'er,  (jn-la'er)  ti.  One  who  inlays.  Evelyn. 
Jw-LAY'].NG,*  n.  The  art  of  diversifying  work  with  various 

materials  or  different  sorts  of  wood.  Evelyiu 
In'Ij£t,  n.  Place  of  ingress  ;  entrance;  a  bay  or  recess  in 

a  shore  or  between  islands. 

SN-Ll'D^,*  n.  A  species  of  myriapod.  Brande. 
N-LIGHT'EN,  V.  a.  See  Enlighten. 
'if  Llx^ I-Njs^*  [L.]  "  At  the  threshold ; "  at  the  beginning 
or  outset.  Hamilton. 
[n-lIst',*  v.  a.  To  enlist.  Bailey.  See  Enlist. 

[N'-IidCK',  V.    a.    \i,    INLOCKED  ;  pp.    INLOCKINO,  INLOCKED.] 

To  close  ;  to  lock,  set,  or  shut  one  thing  within  another. 
In  Ld'co^*  [L.]  "In  the   place;"  in  the  proper  place; 

upon  the  spot.  Macdonnd. 
iN-i^tJ'MINE,  V.  a.  See  ENtUMiNE. 
iN'Ly,  a.  Interior:  internal;  secret.  Shak. 
iN'Ly,  arf.  Internally;  within;  secretly.  Spenser, 
In'mate,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  with  an- 
other, and  uses  the  vame  entrance ;  a  fellow-lodger ;  a 

fellow-boarder. 
In'mate,  a.  Admitted  as  an  inmate,  Miltan. 
ijv ME'Di-^s  Re?,*  [L.]  "Into  the  midst  of  things." 

Scudamore, 
iN'MoaT.  a.  Deepest  within  ;  most  inward. 
tNN,  n.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a  public 

house  ;  a  hotel :  —  a  house  where  students  were  boarded 

and  taught ;  as,  an  inn  of  court,  which  in  England  is  a 

college  of  common  law. 
Inn,  V.  n.  To  take  up  temporary  lodging.  Donne. 
Inn,  v.  a.  To  house ;  to  lodge ;  to  put  under  cover  or  into  a 

barn. 
||IN-NATE',  [in-nat',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  in'nat,  P. 

Wb.]    a.    [innatus,    L.]     Inborn ;    ingenerate ;    inbred ; 

natural ;  not  superadded ;  not  adscititious ;  inherent. 

IIn-nat'ed,  a.  Same  as  »n7io£e.  HowelL 
In-nate'ly,  ad.  Naturally;  inherently. 
INtNAte'niess,  71.  The  quality  of  being  innate. 
n-nXv'i-ga-ble,  a.    \innavigabilis,  L.J   That  cannot  be 
navigated.  Drydeiu 
In'n:er,  a.  Interior;  internal;  not  outward.  Spenser. 

flN'NJ^R-LV,  ad.  More  within.  Barret. 
n'n];b.-most,  a.  Inmost;  deepest  within  ;  most  interior. 


N-n:ier-va'tion,*   n.    {Med.)     The    nervous    influence 

necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  functioni 

of  the  various  organs.  DunglisoTU 
Inn'hold-er,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper, 
Inn'ing,  n.  Ingathering  of  corn :  —  the  term  for  usir  g  th9 

bat  in  the  game  of  cricket, — pi.  Lands  recovered  froiK 

the  sea, 
Jn-nIx'iqn,*  71.  Incumbency;  a  resting  upon.  Derhavu 
iNN^Ki^EF-ER,  71.  One  who  keeps  an  inn. 
In'N9-c£nce,  71.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  wrong;  purity; 

untainted  integrity ;  harmlessness;  simplicity  of  heart. 
lN'Np-c£N-cy,  71.  Same  as  innocence.  Shah. 
In'np-cI;nt,  a.  [inTioccTw,  L.]  Free  from  guilt;  guiltless 

pure  ;  harmless  ;  inoffensive ;  ignorant. 
In'np-c£nt,  n.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm  ;  an  ignorant 

person  ;  a  natural ;  an  idiot.  Hooker. 
lN'Np-cj£NT-hy,  ad.  Without  guilt ;  with  innocence. 
In~n6c'v-oDs,  (in-nok'ku-iis)  a.  [innocuus,'L.'\  Harmlesa 

not  hurtful ;  doing  no  liarm.  Burton. 
lN-N6c'v-o0s-Ly,  ad.  Without  harm  or  injury.  Brown. 
lN-N6c'v-o0s-Nfiss,  71.  Harmlessness.  Digby. 
iN-NdM'i-NA-BLE,  a.  [innominabUiSf  L.]  Not  to  be  named 

Chaucer,  [r.]  [Herbert 

tlN-N6M^I-NATE,  a.  Without  a  name ;  anonymous.  Sir  T 
In'np-VATE,  v.  a.  [innovOj  L.]   [i.  innovated  ;  pp.  inn*. 

TATiNG,  INNOVATED.]  To  chaugc  or  alter  by  bringing  in 

something  new ;  to  bring  in  as  a  novelty. 
In'np-VATE,  V.  71.  To  introduce  novelties.  Bacon. 
iN-Np-VA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  innovating ;  change ; 

novelty ;  introduction  of  novelty. 
iN-Np-VA'TipN-IST,*  n.     One  who  favors   innovations 

BriL  Crit. 
lN'Np-VA-TiVE,*a.  Causing  innovations.  Ch.  Ob. 
iN'Np-VA-TpR,  n.  One  who  innovates. 
IM-Kox'ioys,  (in-nok'shyisj  a.  [imioxius,  L.]  Not  noxious 

harmless;  not  injurious  ;  inoffensive. 
lN-N5x'ioys-Ly,  (In-nok'shus-l?)  ad.  Harmlessly. 
1n-n6x'iovs-n£ss,  (in-nSk'shus-nes)  n.  Harmlessness. 
In-nv-EN''DO,  n.  ^innuendo,  from  innuoj  L.]  pi.  In-NU-£n'- 

DOE^.    An  indirect  allusion;  an  oblique  hint;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation. 
tlN'NV-£NT,  a.  [innuens,  L.]  Significant.  Burton. 
lN-NU-MER-A-Bj£L'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  innumerable 
In-nO'mer-a-ble,  a.  [innumerabilis,  L.]   That  cannot  be 

numbered  or  counted  ;  countless;  numberless, 
In-nO'mer-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Innumerability.  Slierwood 
In-nu'mer-a-blv,  ad.  Without  number. 
flN-NU'MER-oOs,  a.  [innum^us,  h.]  Not  numerous: — in 

numerable.  Milton. 
iN-NV-TRF'Tioys,*  (in-nu-trish'iis)  a.  Not  nutritious.  L 

Lamb. 
In-nu'tri-tTve,*  a.  Not  nutritive  ;  innutritions.  Oood. 
flN-p-BE'Dl-iiNCE,  71.  [old  Fr.l^ Disobedience.  Bp.  Bedell 
flN-p-BE'DJ-itNT,  fl.  [old  Fr.]  Disobedient. 
iN-pB-^^RV'A-BiiE,  a.  [inobservabilis,  L.]     Unobservable 

BuUokar. 
iN-pB-^iiRv'ANCE,  71.  Want  of  observance  ;  negligenc* 

heedlessness.  Bacon. 
lN-pB-§^RV'/k.NT,*  a.  Not  observant ;  heedless.  Hurd. 
lN-6B-SER-vi'TipN,    71.     Want   of  observation.    Shuck- 
ford. 
iN-pB-TRti'siVE,*  (I.  Unobtrusive.  Coleridge. 
In-6c-cv-pa'tiph,*   n.     Want  of  employment,    C.    B. 

Browne.  _ 
jN-dc'V-i-ATE,  (jn-iSk'kij-lat)  v.  a.  [inoculo^  in  and  oculits, 

L.]  To  insert  so  that  the  eye  of  a  bud  shall  be  fixed  in 

another  stock  ,  to  insert  in  something  different ;  to  bud : 

—  to  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox,  by  inserting 

virus  into  the  flesh  ;  to  vaccinate. 
jN-bc'v-l-ATE,  V.  71.  To  practise  inoculation.  Reid. 
Jn-5c-u-la'tipn,  n.   The  act  of  inoculating;  a  method 

of  grafting  in  the  bud:  —  a  method  of  communicating 

disease  by  the  insertion  of  infectious  matter,  particularly 

the  small-pox,  by  inserting  the  virus  of  the  small-pox. 

The  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the  cow-pox  is  called  vacct- 

nation. 
lN-6c'v-LA-TpR,  n.  One  who  inoculates. 
tJN-o'Dl-ATE,  n.  a.  To  make  hateful.  South. 
tlN-6'DpR-ATE,  a.  Inodorous.  Bacon. 
iN-o'DpR-oOs,  a.  Having  no  odor,  scent,  or  smeii 
In-pf-f£n'sjve,  a.     Not  offensive;  unoffending;  harm 

less ;  hurtless  ;  innocent. 
In-pf-f£n'sive-LV,  ad.  In  an  inoffensive  manner. 
1n-pp-f£n'sive-n£ss,  ti.  Harmlessness.  Bp,  HalL 
lN-pF-Fl"ci^L,*  (In-gf-fish'gl)  a.  Unofficial.  Smart 
lN-pF-Fl"CIOVS,  (In-9f-fish'us)   a.    [inoff.ciosus,   L.]    Noi 

officious ;    careless ;   not  civil ;  not  attentive  to  othen. 

B.  Jonson. 
lN'p-LlTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime,  Dana 
flN-Op-ER-A'TipN,  iu    Internal  agency ;   influence.    Bf 

Hall. 
In-6p'¥B-VT1ve,*  a.  Not  working;  inactive.  South. 
tlN-5p'j-N^TE,  a,    [inopinatusj   L.J     Not    expected;    not 

thought  of.  Bailey. 
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•  6p-P7R.tOne  ,  a,  [inopportunu3f  L.}  Not  opportune; 
msoasi  inable  ;  inconvenient. 

f.-J-5p-p<;-ii-TUNE'ii¥  ad.  Not  opportunely;  unseason- 
ably. 

fN-6p-ppR-Tu'Nj-TY,*7t.  Unaeasonablenesg.  Qu.  Rev. 

[n-6p'v-lEnt,*  a.  iVot  opulent.  Sir  J3.  Shirley. 

IN-ioB'Dj-N^-cy,  71.  Irregularity;  disorder.  Bp.  Taylor, 

In-or'di-n^te,  a.  [in  and  ordiitatus,  L.^  Immoderate;  ir- 
regular ;  disorderly  ;  excessive  ;  deviating  from  right. 

In-or'dj-nate-lv,  ad.  Immoderately;  irregularly. 

In-or'dj-n^te-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  inordinate. 

In-or-dj-na'tion,  n.  Irregularity;  excess.  Bp.  Taylor. 

In-PR-g-Xn'ic*  a  Destitute  of  organs ;  inorganical. 
Roget. 

In-qr-GXn'i-cAlL,  a.  Not  organica! ;  destitute  of  organs ; 
inorganic ;  void  of  organs. 

!v-OR''^a-^N-izED,*  fl.  Not  organized  ;  unorganized.  Smart. 

JV-6s'cv-LATE,  V.  n.  [in  and  oseulum^  LJ  [i.  [NoacuLAX- 

ED  ;   pp.  INOSCULATING,  INOSCULATED.]      To    UUlte,  aS  IlpS 

in  kiasing ;  to  unite  by  apposition  or  contact. 

_lc-6s'cv-LATE,  V.  a.  To  insert;  to  join  in  or  among;  to 
cause  to  unite  or  grow  together. 

.N-ds-cy-LA-'TlpN,  re.  [inosculatio,  L.]  Act  of  inosculat- 
ing ;  corijunction ;  the  union  of  vessels  by  conjunction 
oi  their  extremities ;  anastomosis. 

fiVFfiT'rd,*  [It.]  "In  the  breast:"  —  in  reserve  or  se- 
crecy, Macdonnd. 

ItN  Pds'SEf*  [L.]  A  thing  in  posse  is  one  which  may  exist, 
though  it  does  not  yet  exist.  Hamilton.    See  In  esse. 

tN'QofsT,  Tu  [enqaeste,  old  Pr.]  Inquiry  j  examination  ; 
search.  —  {Laio)  A  judicial  inquiry,  or  an  inquisition  of 
jurors  in  causes  civil  or  criminal ;  a  jury  summoned  to 
inquire  concerning  any  violent  or  sudden  death,  and 
give  in  their  opinion  on  oath. 

fiN-QUT'ET,  V.  a.  [inquicterj  Fr.]  To  disquiet.  Bp.  Fisher. 

flN-QUi-^-TA'TlQN,  n.  Disturbance;  inquietude.  Sir  T. 
Elyot. 

lN-Qui'?-TUDE,  7t.  [Fr.]  Disturbed  state  j  want  of  quiet; 
disquietude. 

flN'QUj-NATE,  B.  o.  [ingutnfl,  L.]  To  pollute.  Browne. 

flN-QUl-NA'TlpN,  n.  Corruption  ;  pollution.  Bacon. 

(n-quir'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inquired  into.  Bacon. 

pf-QUlRE',  (jn-kwir')  V.  n.  [iTiquiro,  I,.;  enquhir^  Fr.] 
[i.  INQUIRED  ;  pp.  iNquiRiNQ,  iNftumED,]  To  ask  ques- 
tions ;  to  make  search :  —  to  ask  a  question,  used  with  of: 
—  to  seek  for  truth  or  a  fact  by  investigation,  used  with 
about,  after ^  for,  ox  iMo.  j):^  This  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  very  often  written  with  en,  in  the  first  syllable, 
from  the  French  enquiriri  instead  of  in,  from  the  Latin 
inquiro.    See  EifquiBE. 

[N-QUIRR^  V.  a.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  out. 

♦Vn-QuIr'^nt,  a.  [inquirens,  L.]  Making  inquiry.  Shenr- 
stone. 

Jn-QUIR'er,  n.  One  who  inquires ;  a  searcher. 

jN-QuiR'jNa,*p.  d.  Making  inquiry  ;  searching. 

(N-ftui'RV,  71.  Act  of  inquiring;  search  by  question;  ex- 
amination ;  investigation ;  scrutiny ;  research. 

tjN-QUls'j-BLE,*  a.  {Law)  Capable  of  judicial  inquiry. 
Hale. 

iH-QUi-^f'TipN,  ^in-kw^-ztsh'un)  tu  [inquisitio,  L.]  In- 
quiry ;  examination.  —  ^Law)  Judicial  inquiry  in  crimi- 
nal matters. —  A  court  or  tribunal,  instituted  in  some 
Catholic  countries,  to  inquire  into  offences  against  the 
established  religion,  especially  heresy. 

iN-QUi-^f'Tipw-^L,  (In-kwe-zish'Lin-sd)  a.  Busy  in  mak- 
ing inquiry ;  relating  to  the  inquisition.  Sterne. 

tlt~Q.vl-ifi"Tl<fN-^-RYy*  «•  Inquisitory ;  inquisitional.  E. 
Ervinff, 

(n-^uI^'J-tIve,  a.  [inquisitus,  L,]  Busy  in  making  in- 
quiry ;  curious  ;  prying  ;  busy  in  search. 

jN-QUX^'f-TlvE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inquisitive  manner. 

[N-QUl^'j-TlvE-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  inquisitive. 

JN-QuIs'i-TipR,  71.  [L.l  One  who  examines  judicially ,  a 
sheriff:— an  officer  in  the  Catholic  court  of  inquisition 
who  searches  for  offenders  and  punishes  them  ;  an  eccle- 
siastical judge. 

[N-QUl^-i-TO'Ri-^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  inquisition  or  to  an 
inquisitor.  _ 

fjN-QUl^-f-TO'RI-OCs,  a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

rlN-QT;i§-j-TD'Rl-fiNT,*a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

IN-RAIL',  W.    a.    [i.     INRAILED;pp.     IKEAILINO,     INRAILSD.] 

To  rail  in  ;  to  enclose  within  rails. 
'n'road,  n.  Incursion  ;  sudden  and  desultory  invasion. 
,W-r6ll'-*7).  a.  To  enroll.  Milton.  See  Enroll. 
►iN-SAFE'Ty,  71.  Want  of  safety.  J\raunton. 
{n-sXl-j-va'tiqn,*  n.  Mixture  of  food  with  saliva.  Dan^ 

fflison.  ,  L    ,  1       ^ 

In-sa-lu'br|-oOs,*  a.  Not  salubnous  ;  unhealthy.  Young. 
iN-s^-LO'BRi-TV,  ».  [insalubrita,¥t.']  Want  of  salubrity; 

unhealthiness.   Gregory. 
lN-sAL'V-TA-R¥,*a.  Not  salutary  ;  unwholesome.  SjoaH. 
iN-sXN-A-Bli-'l-TV,*  n.  State    of  being    insanable.  Med. 

In-sXh'A-ble,  o.  fiTManaWIw,  L.]  Incurable.  Cockeram. 


In-sXne',  a.  Mad  ;  distracted ;  de  irious ,  de.an^sd  \  t  i«7f 

— ^Making  mad.  Shak.] 
iN-SANE'LV,*  ad.  Without  reason  ;  madly.  Smart 
Iw-sSN'l-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  insane;  lunacy;  wait  ol 

sound  mind  ;  madness.  Hale. 
iN-SA'PpR-y,  a.  Tasteless;  unsavory.   Siff-  P.  Herbert. 
lN-SA-T|-.f-BlL'j-Ty,*  (5n-sa-she-gi-bil'?-tt  |  u.  Quality  o/ 

being  insatiable.  Johnson. 
In-sa'ti-VBLE,  (in-sa'she-a-bl)  a.  \insatiabiU-t,  L,]    Thai 

cannot  be  satisfied  or  satiated  ;  greedy  beyond  measure. 
In-3a'tj-j.-ble-nEss,  (in-sa'she-^-bl-nSs)  n.  The  quality 

of  being  insatiable;  greediness. 
In-sa'ti-a-blv,    (in-sa'ahe-?-ble)    ad.    In    an    insatiabln 

manner. 
Tn-sa'ti-ate,  (ln-sa'ahe-?t)  a.  Insatiable;  very  greedy, 
In-sa'tj-^te-lv,  (in-sa'she-git-le)  atl.  Insatiably. 
Iiv-sa'T}-ate-n£s3,*  7t.  The  quality  of   being  insatiate 

Ash. 
In-3A.-ti'¥-tV)  n.  Insatiablenesa ;  great  greediness. 
flN-sAT-js-FAc'TlpN,  n.  Dissatisfaction.  Bacon. 
In-sAt'v-EA-ble,  a.    [insatwrabilis,  L.]    That  cannot  be 

saturated  or  filled. 

In'sci-ence,  71,  Ignorance;  unskilful ness.  Bailey. 
n-sc5nce',  v.  a.  See  Ensconck. 
n-scrib'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  inscribed.  Dr,  Alien. 
N-scbibe',  v.  a.  [inscnbo,  L.]  [i.  inscribed  ;  pp.  insceib- 

iNQ,  INSCRIBED.]  To  Write  on;  to  murk  with   writing; 

to  assign  or  address  to  :  — to  draw  a  figure  within  an- 
other. 
Jn-scrib'er,  TU  One  who  inscribes. 
JN-scRlP'TlpN,  (jn-skrip'shiin)  n.  UnscHptio,  L.]   Act  of 

inscribing ;  that  which  is  i'nscribea  ;  a  title,  name,  char- 
acter, or  address,  either  written  or  engraved  :  —  consign 

ment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication 
jN-scRfp'TjVE,  a.  [inacriptu^,  L.]  Written  as  an  inscrtp- 

tion.  Mathias. 
:{n-scroIiL',   v.  a.  [i.   inscholled  ;  pp.    inscroixino,   iir* 

SCROLLED.  I  To  wnto  ou  a  scroll.  Shale. 
In-scrO-ta-bIl'i-ty,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  inscrutable. 
iN-scRC'TVsLEi   a.    Hnscrutabilis,    L.]    That  cannot  bs 

searched  out  or  traced  ;  unsearchable. 
In-scrO't^-ble-nISss,*  71.    State    of  being   inscrutalilo. 

Ash. 
In-scrO'ta-blv,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  traced  out.  [r.] 

In-scDlp'j'u.  a.  [insculpo,  L.J  To  engrave  ;  to  cut.  Shab 
fjN-scDLP'TipN,   (jn-skiilp'shLin)  71.     Inscription.     To-uf 

near. 
Jn-scOlpt'vbe,7i.  An  engraving ;  sculpture.  Shak. 

|N-SEAM',  v.  a.   \i.   INSEAMED  ;   pp.    INSEAMING,  INSEAUED.^ 

To  impress  or  mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix.  Pope. 

tjN-sisARCU',  V.  n.  To  make  inquiry.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

iN'sicT,  71.  [insectum^  L.]  A  numerous  class  of  minuto 
animals,  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  winged  and 
the  wingless ;  a  small  invertebral  animal  with  a  body 
cut  or  divided  in  the  middle,  the  parts  being  connected 
together,  as  a  wasp  or  fiy ;  or  an  articulated  animal  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  antenniE  and  of  breathing 
organs,  composed  of  ramified  trachese,  with  or  without 
air-sacs :  —  any  thing  very  small. 

In's£ct,*  a.  Like  an  insect ;  little  ;  small  ;  mean.  Paleij. 

tlN-s?c-TA,'TpR,  71.  \insector,  L.]  One  who  pursues.  Bai 
ley. 

|In's£ct-]e:d,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  insect 
Howell. 

Jn-s£c'th*E,  (in-sSk^tjl)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  insects 

tjN-s£c'TJLE,  (in-sck'til)  n.  An  insect,  f^otton. 

lN-s£c'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  cutting  into.  Maunder. 

tN-s?c-Tlv'p-R^,*  n.  pi.  [insectum  and  voro,  L.]  (JVoi 
hist.)    A  class  of  animals  that  feed  upon  insects.  Roge% 

lN-3?c-Tlv'p-RODs,*  a.  Feeding  on  insects.  Roget. 

tIN-SEC-T5Ii'p-<j^ER,  n.  An  entomologist.  Derkavi. 

Ih-SEC-T6L'p-p^¥,*  71.  Entomology.  Booth. 

In-SE-cOre',  a.  Not  secure  ;  wanting  security  ;  not  sate. 

In-se-cure'lv,  ad.  Without  security  or  safety. 

iN-SE-ciJRE'NESS,*  n.  Want  of  security  ;  insecurity.  AaK 

In-3?-cu'r;-TV)  m.  Want  of  security ;  danger;  hazard. 

flN-sE-cu'TIpN,  7i.  [i/wecutio,  L.]  Pursuit.   Cltaomaii. 

In-s£m'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [insemino,  L.]  To  sow.  Cockeram.  \K.\ 

iN-3£M:-|-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 

IN-s£n's^TE,  a.  [inscnsato.  It.]  Insensible;  dull ;  tliougbt 
less  ;  stupid. 

In-s£nse',  v.  a.  To  instruct.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

iN-sfiN-SI-BlL'f-TY,  71  \in^ensibilite,  Fr.]  State  of  being  lik- 
sensible  :  want  of  sensibility  ;  want  of  feeling  ;  stupid- 
ity :  dulhess ;  torpor. 

I?r-3EN'si-BLE,  a.  Imperceptible  by  tlie  senses  ;  not  aensi 
ble  ;  not  perceived  by  reason  of  slowness  ;  imperceptible 
gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporeal ;  voic 
of  emotion  or  affection  ;  hard  ;  unfeeling. 

In-s£n's|-bi.e-n£ss,  n.  Insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-sEn'sj-bly,  ad.  In  an  insensible  manner;  without  fee; 
ing  or  perception  ;  imperceptibly. 

In-s£n'tient,  (-shent)  a.  Not  sentient ;  senseless;  inert 
not  having  sensation  or  perception.  ReuL 
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'  h-sEp-^-ra-bTl'i-tv,    \  n.  The  quality  of  being  inaepa- 

N-siip'^-RA-BLE-Nfiss,  \     ral>e. 

*^n-s£p'a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  inseparabilist  L.]  That  cannot 
be  separated  ;  not  separable ;  indissoluble  ;  not  divisible. 

tN-s£p^A-R^-BLy,  ad.  In  an  inseparable  manner. 

In-s£p'a-rate,  a.  Not  separate  J  united.  Leigh. 

flN-sEp'A-RjLTE-iiV,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  separated  Mhp. 
Cranmer. 

JH-S^rt',  v.  a.  [inserOf  msertum^  L.]  [t,  insebted;  pp.  iw- 
BEBTiNG,  INSERTED,]  To  Set  or  place  in  or  among  ;  to  in- 
fix. 

IW-flJER'TipN,  n.  Act  of  inserting ;  the  thing  inserted. 

f  JM-SERvti',  V.  a.  [ijiserviOf  L.]  To  be  of  use  to  an  end  ;  to 
serve, 

{rj(-^isR'yj-:E:NT,  a.  Conducive ;  of  use  to  an  end.  Browne. 
N-SES-so'Rj-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  insessores  or  perching 

birds,  P.  Cyc 
tjN-siJT',  t).  a.  To  implant;  to  infix.  Chaucer. 
(n-shad'^d,  a.  Marked  with  different  shades.  JV.  Browne. 
JK-SHEATltE',*  V.  a.  To  hide  or  cover  in  a  sheath.  Hughes. 
f  Jn-sh6ll',  v.  a.  To  hide  in  a  shell.  S/w/c. 
lR-snt,i.'T^Rf  V,  a.    To  place  under  shelter;  to  shelter. 

S/uUc 
f  Jn-shTp',  u.  a.   To  shut  in  a  ship ;  to  stow ;  to  embark. 

SItak. 

{v-shrine',  v.  a.  To  enshrine.  Shak.  See  Enshrine. 
Tf 'side,  n.  Interior  part ;  part  within ;  opposed  to  the  out- 
side. 

In 'side,*  a.  Interior;  being  within ;  internal.  Shak. 

(N-sfD'j-ATE,  V.  a.  [ivsidioTj  L.]  To  lie  in  wait  for.  Hey- 
wood,  [r.] 

JN-sTd'I-A-TPR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  lies  in  wait.  Barrow. 

JN-si'D'i-oDs,  rin-sTd'?-5s,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  in-sid'yys,  S.  E. 
F.  K.  f  jn-sid'e-Qs  or  (n-s?d'je-us,  W."]  a.  [insidiosusj  L.] 
Lying  in  wait ;  sly  ;  circumventive ;  diligent  to  entrap  ; 
treacherous. 

lK-slD'[-ot)s-LY,  ad.  In  an  insidious  or  sly  manner. 

IN-stD'r-oDs-NESs,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  insidious. 
N'siGHT,  (in'sTt)  n.  \msichtj  D.]    A  sight  or  view  of  the 
interior ;  deep  view ;  Knowledge  of  the  interior  parts  ;  in- 
trospection. 

fN-slG'Ni-Ay  n.  pi.  [L.]  Badges  or  distinguishing  signs  of 
office,  honor,  rank,  or  character  ;  marks  of  distinction. 

In-sicj-nIf'|-cance,  j  n.  Want  of  significance  or  of  mean- 

In-sJg-nIf' j-CAN-CY,  j  ing ;  want  of  importance  j  unim- 
portance. 

In-sig-n1f'i-cant,  a.  Not  significant ;  wanting  meaning, 
weight,  or  importance  ;  trifling;  trivial  ;  unimportant. 

In-sig-nIf'j-cant-ly,  ad.  In  an  insignificant  manner 

iN-siG-NtF'j-c^-T^VE,  a.  Not  significative. 

IN-sin-cere',  a.  [msincemsy  L.]  Not  sincere;  deceitful; 
hypocritical ;  false  ;  not  hearty  ;  dissembling. 

tN-siN-CERE'Ly,  ad.  Unfaithfully  ;  without  sincerity. 

lN-aJN-c£R';-TY,  n.  Want  of  sincerity,  truth,  or  fidelity. 

tjN-stN'EW,  (in-sin'nS)  v.  a.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm. 
Shak. 

fJw-slN'v-^NT,  «.  [Fr.]  Having  the  power  to  gain  favor. 
WotUm. 

jN-stN'V-ATE,  V.  a.  \insinuer^  Fr. ;  iiisinuo,  L.]  \i.  insinu- 
ated; pp.  insinuating,  insinuated.]  To  introduce,  as 
by  a  winding  or  spiral  motion  ;  to  introduce  gently;  to 
push  gently  into  favor  ;  to  hint ;  to  impart  indirectly ;  to 
intimate;  to  suggest;  to  ingratiate  ;  to  instil. 

(N-siN'V-A.TE,  V,  n.  To  creep  or  wind  in  ;  to  gain  on  the 
affections  by  gentle  degrees  ;  to  steal  into  imperceptibly. 

iw-slN'v-AT-iNG-,*  p.  a.  Making  insinuations  ;  gently  gain- 
ing favor  ;  winning;  hinting. 

Jn-sIn-V-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  insinuating;  art  or  power  of 
pleasing  ;  a  hint ;  intimation  ;  suggestion. 

In-sIn'v-a-tIve,  a.  Stealing  on  the  affections.  Bacon, 

iN-slN'y-A-TpRj  n.  He  or  that  which  insinuates. 

lN-slP'|D,  a.  {insipide^  Fr. ;  insipidiis,  L.]  Wanting  taste 
or  spirit ;  vapid  ;  spiritless  ;  flat ;  dull ;  heavy. 

iN-si-Pi'D'j-Ty,  71.  Want  of  taste,  spirit,  or  life  ;  flatness. 

jN-stP'lD-LV,  orf-  Without  taste  ;  without  spirit. 

In-sIp'id-Neiss,  71.  Insipidity.  Bp.  Oav/len. 

lN-sip'l-£NCE,  n.  [insipientiaj  L.]  Folly;  want  of  under- 
standing- [a.] 

iN-slP'l-fiXT,*  a.  Unwise;  foolish.  Maunder,  [r.] 

IN-sIst')  v.  iu  [insisteTf  Fr. ;  insistOj  L.]  [i.  insisted  ;  pp. 
INSISTING,  INSISTED.]  To  Stand  or  rest  upon  ;  not  to  re- 
cede ;  to  persist  in  ;  to  dwell ;  to  persevere. 

iN-sTs'TENCE,*  n.  Act  of  resting  upon  or  persevering.  Jod- 
rell. 

|n-sTs'tent,  a.  Resting  upon  any  thing.  Wotton. 

tlw-sTST'VR'E,  (jn-sTst'yur)  n.  Persistence ;  constancy.  Shak. 
N-sT"Tj-:]EN-CY,  (In-sish'e-?n-se)  n.  Freedom  from  thirst. 
N-sl"Ti9N,  (jn-sish'un)  n.  [iTmCio,  L.]    The  insertion  or 

ingraftment  of  one  branch  into  another.  Ray. 
ry  Si'T^i*  [L.]  (Min.)   A  term  applied  to  minerals  when 
found  in  th&ir  original  position^  bed,  or  strata.  Hamilton, 

IN-SNARE',  v.  a.    [i.  IN9NARED  ;  pp.  INBNARINQ,  INSNABED.] 

To  entrap ;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare  j  to  inveigle  ; 
to  entangle.—  Often  written  ensnare. 


fN-srfXR'ER,  n.  One  who  insnares ;  ensnarer. 

{(N-SNARL'j  V.  a.  To  entangle }  to  anarl.  Cotgrave. 
K-so-BRl':?-T¥,  7K  Want  of  sobriety ;  intemperance 
lN-s6-ci-^-BlL'f-TV,*  (In-Bo-she-^i-biKe-te)  n.  Want  of  m 

ciability;  unsociability.  Warburtan.  [r.] 
fiN-so'cj-A-BLE,  (In-so'she-pi-blJ  a  [insocmbUis,  L.]  Unso 

ciable._  Wotton, 
iN'sp-LATE,  V.  a.  [insolo,  L.]  [i.  insolated  ;  pp.  insolat 

ING,  INSOLATED.]  To  dry  in  the  sun ;  to  expose  tu  the  ao 

tion  of  the  sun. 
In-sq-la'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the  sun  , 

a  scorching.  —  (JUed.)  A  stroke  of  the  sun, 
In'sp-l£nce,  I  n.  [Fr.  -jijisolentia,  L.]  Pride  or  haughtlnest 
In'sp-l£n-cy,  j     mixed  with  contempt  or  abuse;  impu 

dence ;  insult. 
flN'sp-LfiNCE,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt.  K".  Charles 
iN'sp-LfiNTjO.  [f  Unusual.  PeMie.]  Contemptuous  of  others 

haughty;  rude;  saucy;  abusive;  insulting;  offensive 
l7f'sp-LENT-LV)  ^>  In  an  insolent  manner ;  rudely. 
iN-sp-LlD^i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  solidity  ;  weakness.  More 
lN-s6L-v-BiL'j-Ty,*     n.     Quality     of    being    insolible 

SmarL 
In-s6l'v-Ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  iTisolubilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  di> 

solved  or  solved ;  inseparable;  insolvable, 
In-s6l'v-BLE-kSss,*  71.  Insolubility.  Boyle. 
lN-s6i.'v^-BLE,  a.  (in3olvable,Fr.']  That  cannot  be  solved 

not  solvable  : — that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 
iN-sSL'V^N-cy,  n.  Inability  to  pay  debts.  —  (Eng.  law)  Tf 

inability  of  an  individual,  not  engaged  in  trade,  to  pi; 

bis  debts.  —  The  insolvency  of  a  trader  is  bankruptcy 

,^ct  of  insolvencyy  an  act  to  release  insniventd. 
iN-sdL'VENT,  a.  LTnable  to  pay  all  debts, 
XN-sdL'VENT,"*  n.  One  who  is  unable  to  pay  all  his  deb* 

SmarL 
In-s6m'ni-o0s,*  a.  Being  without  sleep.  Maunder. 
lN-sp-Mt)CH',  conj.  So  that ;  to  such  a  degree  that. 
tIrf-s66TH',*  ad.  Indeed;  in  truth.  Shak. 
Jm-SP£ct',  v.  a.  [iTispiciOj  inspectum^  L.]  [i.  inspected  ',pp 

INSPECTING,  INSPECTED.]  To  view  iu  Order  to  correct;  la 

superintend  ;  to  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 
tiN-spiScT',  71.  Nice  or  close  examination.  Thomsoiu 
jN-spEc'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  mspectio,  L.]    Act  of  inspecting 

oversight ;  prying  examination  ;  narrow  and  close  survey , 

superintendence. 
lN-spi£c'TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  inspects ;  a  superintend* 

ent. 
In-spSc'tpr-sh1p,*  71.  The  office  of  inspector.  Smart, 
flw-sPERSE',  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cast  upon.  Bailey. 
JN-sPER'sipN,  71.  [inspersioj  L.]  A  sprinkling  upon.  7\iy- 

lor. 
JN-SPJSX' i-MlTSt  n.  [L.,  We  have  inspected.]  [The  first  word 

of  ancient  charters  and  letters  patent.]    An  exemplifiw 

tion ;  a  royal  grant. 
Jn-sphere',  (in-sler')  u.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere 
JN-SPI'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inspired  or  drawn  in. 
In-sps-rA'tipn,  71,  The  act  of  inspiring  or  drawing  in  the 

breath  ;  the  act  of  breathing  into  something  ;  state  of  be- 
ing inspired  : — the  infusion  of  supernatural  influence  or 

ideas  into  the  mind.  —  Plenary  inspiration,  that  kind  o/ 

inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 
iN-spi-RA'TipN-lsT,*  n.    One  who  holds  to  inspiration 

Phren.  Jour. 
In'spj-ra-TP-ry,*  a.  Producing  inspiration.  DungUson 
jN-SPiRE',  V.  n.  [inspirOy  L.]   [i.  inspired  ;  pp.  iNspiRiNa> 

INSPIRED.]   To  draw  in  the  breath  ;  opposed  to  expire;  to 

blow, 
jN-spiRE^,  V.  a.    To  breathe  into;  to  infuse  by  breathing  j 

to  draw  in  with  the  breath ;  to  enliven  ;  to  exhilarate , 

to  infuse  into  the  mind  ;  to  impress  upon  the  fancy  ;  to 

animate  by  the  infusion  of  supernatural  ideas. 
Jn-spired',*  (jn-spirdO  P-  a.  Endued  with  inspiration, 

breathed  into. 
Jn-spir'er,  71.  One  who  inspires. 

jN-SPlR'fT,  V.  a.    [i.  INSPIRITED  ;  pp.  INSPIRITING,  INSPIRll- 

ED.]  To  animate ;  to  actuate  ;  to  fill  with  life  and  vigoij 

to  excite  spirit  in  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  enliven. 
jN-SPls'SATE,  V.  a.    [i,  inspibsated;  pp.  inspissating,  iit- 

SPI8SATED.]  To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick.  Bacon. 
jN-spTs's^TE,  a.  Thick  ;  inspissated.   Oreenhlll. 
TN-«Pis-SA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  any  liquid  thick 
In-stVbIl'i-T¥,  n.  Want  of  stability ;  inconstancy. 
In-stA'ble,    a.    [instabllisf    L.]     Inconstant  j   unstabto 

More._ 
flN-STA'BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Instability  ;  fickleness.  Howell. 

]N-STATiL',  V.a.   [i.  INSTALLED  ;  pp.   INSTALLING,  IN3TALLE1; 

To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  a  seat  w 
stall ;  to  place  or  instate  in  office  ;  to  advance  a  part  of  a 
sum  to  bepaid. 

iN-ST^L-LA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  installing  ;  the  act  of  giv- 
ing visible  possession  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the  pnipei 
seat.  —  (U.  S.)  The  institution  of  an  ordained  miij^stei 
over  a  parish. 

|n-stAl'ment,  71.  The  act  of  installing ;  the  seat  in  whiel 
one  is  insialled :  —  a  part,  or  the  payment  of  a  part,  of  t, 
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aum  of  money  due.  —  Payrnent  by  instalmmts  Is  payment 
by  parts,  at  dilFerent  timea. 

^-stAmi*',*  v.  a.  To  enstamp.  IFltherspom. 

TS'STAKCE,  V.  [instance,  Pr.]  Importunity;  urgency;  so- 
licitation; motive;  influence;  pressing  argument;  that 
which  is  present  as  a  proof;  a  cast'  occurring ;  example ; 
document  j  state  of  any  thing ;  oa^asion ;  act. 

I  V'ST/iNCE,  V.  1U  [i.  lIVSTAirCED  ;  pp.  INSTANCING,  IN- 
STANCED.]   To  give  or  offer  an  example.    TiU.otson, 

fN'sT^NCE,*  V.  a.  To  mention  as  an  example.  Addiaon. 

^N'ST^NCED,  (in'stjnst)  p.  a.  Given  as  an  example. 

In'st^N-cv,  n.  Urgency: — same  as  instoTice.  Hooker. 

In'st^nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  instans^  L.1  Pressing  ;  urgent;  earnest ; 
immediate;  present;  quick;  malting  no  delay. — The 
month  inaianti  the  present  or  current  month. 

T^'ST^NT,  7L  A  point  in  duration ;  a  moment ;  a  particular 
time. 

(N-stXn-ta-Ne'i-tv,  n  Instantaneousness.  Skenstone. 

t?r-STAK-TA'N:?-ODs,  a.  [ijistantaneusj  h.]  Done  or  occur- 
ring in  an  instant;  direct ;  immediate ;  instant. 

In-stan-ta'n?-oDs-i.v,  ad.  In  an  instant;  at  the  moment. 

lN-ST*N-TA'N]p-OtJs-K£as,*  71.  auality  of  being  instanta- 
neous  jSs't, 

tlN'ST^N-TA-wy,  a.  Instantaneous.  Bp.  Hall. 

flf-STlN'TEK*  ad.  [L.]  {Law)  Instantly  ;  presently.  Ham- 
ilton. 

iN'sT/.NT-iiY,  ad.  Without  any  intervention  of  time  j  in  an 
infant;  immediately.  [fEarnestly.  Luke.] 
W-STX.R'/  V.  a.  To  spot  or  stud  with  stars.  Harte. 
'N^STJiR  6i^ Ni-^M*  [L.]  An  example  which  may  suf- 
fice for  <i'i.  Qu.  Rev. 

fX-STATE',  V.  a,  \i.  instated;  pp.  instating,  instated.] 
To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition ;  to  institute ;  to 
establish. 

In  Sta'tj^  QI70,*  [L.]  /«  tht  state  in  wJdeh  it  was  in 
time  past.  Hajniltoji, 

In-stAu'rate,  v.  a.  To  restore  ;  to  repair.     Todd,  [r,] 

in-stAu-ra'tiqn,  n.  [instauratioy  L.]  Restoration.  Sel- 
d£n.   [r.J 

lN-STA.U-RA'TQR,*n.  [Ii.]^A  renewer ;  a  restorer.  More.  [R-] 

|n-stEad',  (in-stedO  at/.  In  the  stead  ;  in  the  place  ;  in  the 
room, — followed  by  qf.  J)^- "  A  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "  prevails  in  London,  as  if 
it  were  written  instid."  This  corrupt  pronunciation  is 
also  often  Iieard  in  the  United  States. 

[N-STE£p',1J.  a.  [i.  IN3TBEPED  j;);p.  IN3TEEFING,  I NBTEEPED.] 

To  soak  ;  to  lay  under  water ;  to  steep. 

iN'STfip,  n.  The  prominent  part  of  the  foot  above,  corre- 
sponding to  the  hollow  of  the  sole  underneath:  — the 
part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham 
to  the  pastern  joint. 

In'sti-GATE,  tJ.  a.  [instig^Of  Ju]  [i.  instigated;  pp.  insti- 
gating, instigated.]  To  urge  to  ill;  to  provoke  or  in- 
cite to  a  crime ;  to  encourage  ;  to  impel ;  to  stimulate. 

In-st|-&a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  instigating;  encouragement; 
incitement  to  a  crime  ;  impulse  to  ill. 

iN'sTf-RA-TpR,  M.  One  who  instigates ;  inciter  to  ill. 

Jn-sT'Il',  v.  a.  Tinstilloj  L.]  [i.  instilled;  pp.  instilling, 
INSTILLED.]  To  infuse  slowly  or  hydrops;  to  insinuate 
imperceptibly ;  to  infuse. 

iN-STiL-LA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  instilling  ;  infusion. 

iN'STJL-LA-TpR,*  n.  An  instiller.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

{N-sxili'L^R,  Ti.  One  who  instils. 
N-stTl'ment,  n.   Act  of  instilling ;  any  thing  instilled; 
instillation.  Skak.  [eram. 

tiN-STlM'v-LATE,  w.  o.  [instimuloy  L.]  To  stimulate.  Coclc- 

|flN'STlNCT,  71.  [Fr. ;  imtinctUBf  L.]  Desire  or  aversion 
acting  in  the  mind  witliout  the  intervention  of  rea- 
son or  deliberation  ;  a  natural  aptitude  or  faculty  by 
which  animals  are  directed  to  do  whatever  is  necessa- 
ry for  their  preservation  ;  natural  impulsa 

iHn-stXnct',  [in-stingkt',  S.  IV.  P.Ja.;  in'stingkt,  E.  Sm.'] 
a  That  is  urged  or  stimulated  by  something  within ; 
moved ;  animated.  Milton. 

fjN  stInct',  v.  a.  To  impress,  as  by  an  animating  power. 
Bentleyt 

fjN-STlNc'TlpN,  71.  Tnstinct.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Jn-stInc'tive,  a.  Acting  or  prompted  by  instinct ;  natural. 

iN-STllNC'TjVE-LV,  arf.  By  instinct ;  by  nature. 

IN'stj-TUTE,  V,  a.  [institvoj  institutum,  L.]  [i.  instituted  ; 
pp.  INSTITUTING,  INSTITUTED.]  To  fix ;  to  establish  ;  to 
Ktund  ;  to  erect ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  settle  ;  to  pre- 
scribe ;  to  educate ;  to  instruct ;  to  form  by  instruction : 
-to  invest  with  a  sacred  office,  or  the  spiritual  part  of 
a  benefice. 

)n'sti-tOte,  n.  [instUutum,  Im]  Established  law;  settled 
order;  precept;  maxim;  principle:  —  a  scientific  body ; 
the  principal  philosophical  and  literary  society  of  France, 
formed  in  1795. — pL  A  book  of  principles  or  laws,  es- 
pecially Roman  .awa. 

'n-ST[-tu'tion,  n.  [iTistUMtioy  L.]  Act  of  instituting;  es- 
tablishment; settlement;  positive  law;  education  :  —  the 
act  of  investing  a  clerk,  clergyman,  or  minister,  with 
olRce. 


In  STj-Tu'TiON-*.ii,  a.  Enjoined ;  relating  tr  an  inslltv 

tion  ;  mstiiuiionary.  7\}dd. 
lN-ST;-TU'TlQN-^-RY,a.  Elemental;  institutional.  Srtranu 
iN'sTJ-TU-TjaT,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  writes  iusti 

tutes  or  instructions. 
In'sti-tC-tjve,  a.  Able  to  establish.  Barrow. 
iN'sTf-Tij-TQR,  n.   [L.]    One  who  institutes;    an  estab 

Usher. 
In-ST5p',  u.  a.  To  close  up;  to  stop.  Dryden.  [r.] 
Jn-STrDct',  v.   a.    [t7wtj*uo,   L.]    [i.  iNsxaucTEo;  pp.  in 

sTRucTiNG,  INSTRUCTED.]  To  teach  ;  to  form  by  precept 

to  educate  ;  to  inform;  to  direct  or  inform  authoritatively 
In-strOct'j?r,  7i.  See  Instructor. 
In-strDct'j-ble,  a.  That  may  be  instructed.  Bacon. 
(n-strDc'TI(?n,  71.   The  act  of  instructing ;  teaching;  in 

formation  ;  precept ;  direction  ;  mandate. 
Jpt-strOc'tjve,  a   Conveying  instruction  or  knowledge. 
jN-STROc'TivE-LV,  od.  So  as  to  convey  instruction. 
|n-strDc'tJve-nj&ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  instructive. 
Jn-strDc'tqr,  n.  One  who  instructs;  a  teacher. 
In-strUc'tr:^ss,  n.  A  female  who  instructs. 
In'STRV-m£nt,  n.  [Fr. ;  instrumentum^  L.]  Tliat  by  meana 

of  which  something  is  done  ;  a  tool  used  for  any  work  oi 

purpose  ;  an  agent  or  subordinate  actor  :  — a  frame  or  arti- 
ficial machine  for  yielding  musical  sounds ;  — a  writing 

containing  a  deed,  contract,  or  order. 
In-strv-mSn't^l,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  or  done  by  an  in 

strunient ;  conducive  as  means  to  some  end  ;  organical ) 

helpful ;  produced  by  instruments  ;  not  vocal. 
iN-STRV-MEN'T^li-IST,*  71.  One  who  plays  on  an  instrn- 

ment.  Land,  AthemEvmu 
iN-STRV-MEN-TAli'i-Ty,  n.   State  of  being  instrumental ; 

subordinate  or  instrumental  agency  ;  agency  of  any  thing 

as  means  to  an  end. 
iN-STRU-MiSN'T^L-Ly,  ad.  By  means  of  instruments. 
In-STRV-m£n't^L-n£ss,  n.  Instrumentality.  Hammimd. 
In-STrv-m£nt' VR¥,*  a.  (Law)  Instrumental.  Jiid^re  Story. 
In'strv-m£nt-Ma'ker,*  71.    A  maker  of  instruments. 

BuTmey. 
f  Jn-style',  v.  a.  To  denominate ;  to  call ;  to  style.  Crasham. 
tiN-suXv'l-TV,  (in-swav'?-t?)  71.  [insuavitasj  L.]  Unpleas- 
antness, Burton. 
In-sub-j£c'tiqn,  tu  Want  of  subjection  or  obedience. 
lN-syB~in£R(^'}-Bi.E,*  a.   Incapable  of  being  submerged 

Ed.  Rev. 
iN-syB-oR'Dj-N^TE,*  o.    Resisting  authority ;  disorderly 

Ency. 
lN-suB-bR-i>|-PfA'TipN,  71.    Want  of  subordination;  le 

sistance  to  authority ;  disorder. 
tlN-svB-STXw'Ti^L,  o.  Unsubstantial.  Skalc 
flK-syc-CA'TTQN,  71.  [insuccatuSj  L.]  Soaking.  Evelyn. 
In-sDf^f^r-A-BIjE,  a.  That  cannot  be  endured  or  permit 

ted  ;  intolerable  ;  insupportable ;  detestable. 
In-sOf'fer-a-blv,  arf.  Intolerably;  beyond  endurance. 
In-suf-fI"ci?nce,  (-fish'ens)      j  n.  Inadequateness  ;  de 
lN-syF-Fl"ci?N-cy,  (-fish'en-se)  (     ficiency. 
lN~svF-Ff"ci¥NT,  (in-syf-f  ish'ent)  a.  Not  sufficient ;  in 

competent;  incomplete;  inadequate;  incapable;  unlit. 
lN-syF-Fl"ci?NT-LY,  (-fish'ent-le)  ad.  Not  sufficiently. 
iN-svF-FLA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  breathing  upon.  F^tke. 
tlN's0lT,*7i.  A  petition;  a  reqiiest.  Skak. 
tlN-stJlT'^-BLE,  a.  Unsuitable.  Burnet. 
j|lN'sv-LAR,  [in'8y-l?r,  &  P.  J.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  ,■  in'shu-l?r,  tV 

F.]  a.  [insvlarisy  L.]  Belonging  to  an  island  ;  surrounded 

by  water. 
||tlN'sv-LAit,  7t.  An  islander.  Bp.  Berkeley. 
IIIn-sv-lXr'j-ty,*  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  an  island. 

or  of  being  surrounded  by  water.  Ee.  Rev, 
||lN'sy-LA-RV,  a.  Same  as  insular.  Howell. 

i|lN'SV-LATE,  V.  a.  [i.  INSULATED  ;  pp.  insulating,  INSU- 
LATED.] To  make  an  island  of.  Pennant.  To  detach ;  to 
place  in  a  detached  situation,  so  as  to  have  no  communi- 
cation with  surrounding  objects. 

||1n'sV-LAT-?D,  a.  [insulay  L.]  Not  contiguous;  not  crni- 
nected  ;  standing  clear  from  a  wall,  as,  "  an  insulated  col 
umn."  Burke, 

IllN-sy-LA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  insulating;  state  ofbeing  insa 
lated.  Smart. 

||In'sv-lat-PR,*  71.  He  or  that  which  Insulates.  Phil  Mag. 

tlN-StJLSE',  a.  [insvlsus^  L.]  Dull;  heavy;  stupid.  Milton 

IIn-sjDl'sj-tv,  7L  Stupidity.  Cocka-am. 

In^sDlt,  n.  Act  of  insulting;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolenct 
or  contempt ;  an  affront;  an  outrage;  an  offence;  indig- 
nity. 

Jn-sOlt',  v,  a,  [insultOj  L.]  [i.  insulted  ;  pp,  insoltino 
INSULTED.]  [t^o  leap  or  trample  upon.  SAofc.]  To  treol 
with  insolence,  contempt,  or  abuse. 

Jn-sClt',  V,  n.  To  behave  with  insolence.  B.  Jonson 

tlN-syL-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  insulting.  FeWiam. 

JN-st)LT'ER,  71.  One  who  insults. 

JN-stiljT'lNG-,  71.  Act  or  speech  of  contempt  or  insr leno*. 

Jn-sDlt'Jng,*  p,  a.  Treating  with  insolence;  bestowmj 
insult. 

jN-sDi^T'fNS-Ly,  orf.  With  insult;  insolently.  Dryden. 
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•Jff-sOLT'MENT,*Ti.  Act  of  inmilting ;  insult.  Sfiak. 

*Jn-sOme',  v.  a.  [insumOj  L.]  To  receive  or  take  in. 
Evelyfi, 

iM-au-PiiR-^-BlL'l-Ty,  TL  Q,uality  of  being  insuperable. 

iN-su'PER-A-BLEJ  fl.  [Insupcrabilis^  L.]  Thtit  cannot  be 
surmounted  or  overcome  ;  invincible  ;  -insurmountable. 

In-su'p;er-^-bi.e-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  insuperable. 

iN-sti'PER-^-BLy,  ad.  Invincibly;  insurmountably. 

Im-SVP-POBT'^-ble,  a.  [insupportable,  Fr.]  That  cannot 
be  supported  or  endured  ;  intolerable  ;  insufferable. 

In-svp-p6rt'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  insupportable. 

iN-syp-PORT'A-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  endurance  ,  intolerably. 

!n-svp-p55'a-bl.e,*  a.  That  ia  not  to  be  supposed.  Ec. 
Rev. 

iN-syp-PBfiss'f-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  suppressed. 

t-lN-SVP-PRfis'sfVE,  a.  Not  to  be  suppressed.  Sluik. 

Jn-sCr'^-ble,  (in-shflr'^-bl)  a.  Th'at  may  be  insured. 

i^f-stIR'AXCE,  (in-shur'9.ns)  n.  Act  of  insuring;  security 
against  loss,  for  which  a  present  payment  is  made  ,  pre- 
mium paid  in  insuring;  assurance.  —  Written  also  en- 
surance.     See  Assurance. 

tJN-stlR'^N-ciiR,  (in-shiir'?n-ser)  n.  An  insurer.  Dryden. 

(N-sOre',  (in-ahur')  »•  a*  [i-  insured;;);?,  insuring,  rw- 
aURED.f  To  make  sure  or  secure ;  to  secure ;  to  secure 
safety  from  a  contingent  loss. — Written  also  ensure.  See 
Ensure. 

Jn-sCre',*  (jn-shtir')  v.  n.  To  practise  insurance  ;  to  un- 
derwrite. Sjiiart. 

lN-sCa'?R,  (in-shur'?r)  n.  One  who  insures.  See  Ensuber. 

|n-sub'^en-cy,*  n.  The  act  of  rising  in  rebellion  against 
government.  Dr.  R.  Vauglian. 

TN-s^jR'<|^EPfT,  n.  [insurgens,  L.]  One  who  rises  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  established  government  of  his  coun- 
try ;  a  rebel. 

|N-stJR'9^ENT,*  a.  Rising  in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
Ed.  Rev'. 

tN-SVR-MoONT'A-ni.E,  o.  [insurmontable,  Fr.]  That  can- 
not be  surmounted  ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable. 

lN-SVR-MoOMT'A-BLE-NJ!:ss,*n.  State  of  being  insurmount- 
able, ^s/t. 

In-SVR-MoO'NT'a-BLY,  ad.  Invincibly  ;  unconquerably. 

In-svr-r£c'tion,  n.  [htsurrectioj  L.]  A  seditious  rising 
against  government ;  a  rebellicm  ;  a  revolt. 

In-SVR-REc'tiqn-al,*  a.  Insurrectionary.   Walsh. 

lN-SVR-R£c'TipN-^-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  an  insurrection. 

tN-SVR-R£c'TipN-JsT,*  71.  One  who  excites  insurrection  ; 
an  insurgent.  Wilberforce. 

iN-sys-cfip-Ti-Btii'i-Ty,*  71.  (Quality  of  not  being  suscep- 
tible. Smart. 

fN-sv3-c£p'Ti-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible ;  not  capable. 

lN-SVS-c£p'T_ivE,*  a.  Not  susceptive.  Rambler. 

fjN-su-svR-RA'TlpN,  71.  [insu^urro,  L.]  The  act  of  whisper- 
ing into  something.  Bailey. 

lN-TXcT',*a.  Untouched;  not  touched.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

flN-TXcT'i-BLE,  a.  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Bailey. 

Jtt-tXgl'ia-ted,  (in-tai'ya-ted)a.  Engraven.  tVarton. 

/■;v-rJIffi'/o,(in~tai'y6)n,  [It.]  Something  cut  or  engi-aved; 
a  precious  stone  with  a  head  or  inscription  engraved  on  it. 

iN-TAlL'j  n.  See  Entail. 

tN-TXN-9J-BtL'i-T¥,*     )  n.    duality  of  being  intangible. 

tN-TXN'^I-BLE-NfiSS,*  (       Smart. 

tN-TAjv'q^i-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  touched  i  not  percepti- 
ble by  the  touch.   Wilkins. 

Tn-tAn'^i-bly,*  ad.  In  an  intangible  manner.  Cudmorth. 

Jn-tXn'gle,  «.  See  Entangle. 

tlN-TAST'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tasted.  Qrew. 

IN'TE-^ER,  n.  [L.]  The  whole  ;  not  a  part ;  a  whole  num- 
ber. 

lN'T?-aRAlj,  a.  [Fr.]  Whole ;  comprising  all  its  parts  ;  not 
divided ;  complete  ;  not  defective  ;  total ;  entire ;  not  frac- 
tional.—  Integral  calculus  {Math.)  is  the  reverse  of  dij^fer- 
ential  calculus,  and  corresponds  to  the  inverse  method 
of  fluxions.  QCF"  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  pro- 
nounced i7t-(s'^gZ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

Tn'te-graIi,  71.  The  whole  made  up  of  parts.  Hale. 

flw-T^-GRXlj'l-TV,  «.  Wholeness  ;  completeness.  fVhita- 
Iter 

In'te-gral-lv,  orf.  Wholly;  completely.  ■  IF/iien/ier. 

tN'TE-GRANT,  a.  Contributing  to  make  up  a  whole. 

In'TJE-g-RATE,  v.  a.  \integro,  inte.gratus,  LJ  [i.  integrat- 
ed ;  pp.  integrating,  integrated.]  To  make  up  a 
whole ;  to  contain  all  the  parts  of. 

.N-T?-GRA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  integrating.  Cockeram. 

(H-TJ^ft'RJ-TY,  n.  [inteoritas.  It.]  Honesty;  uprightness; 
probity;  uncorriiptedness  ;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

(n-tISg-'v-MIint,  n.  [integ-amentumj  L.]  Any  thing  that  cov- 
ers or  envelops,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  a  covering; 
an  envelope. 

(N-TfiG-V-MfeNT'VRV)*  0.  Relating  to  integuments ;  cov- 
ering. P.  Mag. 

(N-T£G-V-M?T(-TA'Ti9N,*n.  That  part  of  physiology  that 
treats  of  integuments.  Smart. 

fN'TEL-i.£cT,  71.  [Fr. ;  ititeUectus^  L.]  The  power  of  un- 


derstanding ;  the  intelligent  or  rational  mind  ;  the  inder 

standing  ;  genius ;  talent. 
iN-TEL-Lfic'TIQpr,  71,  [Fr. ;  intdlectiOf  L.]  Act  of  undei 

standing. 
iN-TiJEiL-iific'TiVE,  a.  [intdlectiff  Fr.]  Having  power  to  un- 
derstand ;  mental ;  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  nc  \ 

the  senses. 
iN-TEL-LJEc'TlVE-LY,*  ad.    In  an  intellective  manner 

Warner. 
1|In-t?L-l£ct'v-*I',  (in-tel-l6kt'yy-?^)  a.  [intellectuel,  Fr.; 

Relating  to  the  inteUect  or  mind  ;  perceptible  b>  or  pro- 
posed to  the  intellect ;  mental ;  ideal ;  having  the  powA. 

of  understanding. 
IJtlN-T^L-LfCT'y  AL.  71.  Intellect;  understanding.  JI/i^toTb 
|(in-tel-l£ct'v-A^^-I5M,*  n.  Intellectual  quality  or  power 

Ec.  Rev. 
||lN-TEL-LficT'v-^L-lST,  n.  [One  who  overrates  the  pow- 
ers of  the  human  understanding.  Bacon.}  One  who  holds 

that  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure  reason.  Fo 

Q«.  Rev. 
llflN-T^L-LficT-v-jtL'j-Ty,  Tu  Intellectual  power.  Hally- 

well. 
||Tn-tel-l£ct'v-aI'-ize,*  v.  a.  To  treat  or  reason  upon 

in  an  intellectual  manner.  Coleridge. 
)llN-T]j:L-L£cT'V-AL-ii¥,*  ad.   In  an  intellectual  manner. 

Hale. 
jN-TfiL'Ll-^EwcE,  71.  [Ft. ',  intclligentia,  h.]  Information' 

notice ;  news  ;  advice  ;  instruction  ;  knowledge ;  account 

of  things  distant  or  secret ;  spirit ;  understanding  ;  skill. 
IN-T£L'L^(j^iSN-c?R,  71.  One  who  imparts  intelligence. 
tjN-TfiL'Li-^fiN-ciNG,  o.  Conveying  information.  Milton, 
tJN-TfiL'Ll-GiSN-CY,  n.  Intelligence.  StUlingfieet. 
|n-t£l'li-9-ent,  a.  \Tx.;intelligens^  L.]  Possessed  of  in 

telligence;  well  informed;  having  knowledge  or  skill; 

knowing ;  instructed  ;  skilful. 
jN-TfiL-Li-fl-Ew'TiAL,  (-sh^l)  a.    Consisting  of  unbodied 

mind ;  intellectual ;  intelligent.  Milton, 
tlN-Ti!:L-Li-<^iSN'Ti-^-RY,  71.  An  intelligencer.  Holinshed. 
JN-T£L.'E^-(j^ENT-L¥,*  od.  With  intelligence.  Boyle. 
In-t£l-li-9I-b1l'i-T¥,  n.   Q.uality  of  being  intelligible 

comprehensibility. 
{n-t£l'li-9I-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  inielligibilis,  L.]  That  can  b« 

understood';  clear;  plain;  comprehensible. 
lN-Ti6L'L|-9T  bl£-n£ss,  Ti.  Quality  of  being  intelligible. 
JN-Tfiii'Li-^^i-BLY,  ad.  In  an  intelligible  manner. 
fjN-T£M'ER-ATE,       )  a.\mt6meratu3yli.'\  Undefiled.  Parth 
llN-TfiM'ER-AT-^D,  \       Sacra. 

tlN-TiSM;'ER-ATE-N£ss,7i.  State  of  being  undefiled.  Donm  •. 
In-t£m'p^r-a-mEnt,  n.    Want  of  rule  or  balance  in  th» 

elements  of  the  animal  frame;  bad  constitution. 
In-t£m'per-ance,  7j.  State  of  being  intemperate;  want 

of  temperance  or  muderation ;  excess  ;  excessive  indul 

gence  of  appetite,  especially  in  intoxicating  drink. 
tiN-TfeM'PER-AN-cy,  n.  Intemperance.  HakewiU. 
In-t£m'pe'r-a'te,  a.  \intem.peratus,  L.]    Not  temperate 

immoderate  in  drink ;  drunken ;  gluttonous  ;  passionate  j 

excessive. 
ftN-TEM'p?R-ATE,  V.  o.  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  order 

Whitaker. 
iN-TfiM'PER-^TE-LY,  od.  In  an  intemperate  manner ;  ei 

cessively. 
lN-T£M'PER-ATE-Tffiss,  7^.  Intemperance.  Ainsworth. 
In-tem'per-a-ture,  n.   Excess  of  some  quality.    Col 

grave. 
tlN-T?M-PJ6s'T|VE,  u.  [intemjpestimis,  L.]   Unseasonable 

Burton. 
flN-TEM-Pfis'TiVE-Ly,   ad.    Unseasonably  ;   unsuitably 

Burton. 
tlN-TEitt-PES-Tlv'i-TV,  71.  Unauitableness  as  to  time.  HaU 
In-t£n'^-ble,  [In-ten'^-bl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  In-te' 

n?-b!,  Jd.]  a.  Indefensible;  untenable.  Warbarton. 
JN-tj6nd',  v.  a.  [intendo,  L.]  [i.  intended  ;p«.  intending 

INTENDED.]   [fTo  strctch  out ;  to  regard.' Spejwer.j  To 

mean ;  to  design ;  to  purpose. 
Xn-tEnd',*  v.  71.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  forward.  Pope,  [r  j 
Jn-t£n'dan-cy,*  71.   The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  in- 

tendant ;  a  geographical  or  civil  division  of  a  countr/ 

Ency. 
In-t£nd'ant,  71.  [Fr.]    An  officer  who  superintends;  a 

superintendent,  jlrbuthnot.    The  chief  magistrate  of  a 

city,  corresponding  to  mayor.  [Charleston,  fe.  C] 
Jn-tend'er,  71.  One  who  intends.  Feltham. 
Jn-tSLnd'^r,  v.  a.  See  Extender. 
tjN-TfiND'j-MSNT,  71.  [entendemmt,  Fr.]  Attention  ;  patien 

hearing;  understanding;  consideration ;  thought.  Spen 

ser. 
jN-TfiND'MEWT,  71.  [entendemeTU,  Fr.]  Intention ;  design 

Shak.  —  {Law)  The    understanding,    intention,  or  tru6 

meaning.   Whishaw. 
In-t£n'j?b-ate,  i».  a.  [in  and  tCTier,  L  ]  [i  intenerated 

pp.  inteneratinq,  intenerated  ]   To  make  tender;  Ic 

soften.  Daniel.  [B.] 
lN-TiSN']?R-^TB,*  a.  Tender;  soft;  intenerated.  Richard- 
son. [R.] 
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'N-TftN-:iE:R-5'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  intenerating  or  soften- 
ing. Bactm.  [r.] 

[iN-TfiN'j-BLE,  a.  Intenable.  S/wft. 

(n-t£n'sate  *  V.  a.  To  render  intense ;  to  strengthen.  Ed, 
Rev.  [R.] 

|n-t£nse',  a.  [inteTiauSt  L.]  Strained  j  having  the  powers 
exerted  to  excess  ;  forced  ;  not  lax  j  ardent  j  kept  on  the 
stretch  ;  anxiously  attentive. 

In-t£nse'lV,  ad.  In  an  intense  manner ;  earnestly. 

iN-T£NSE'NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being  intense ;  intensity  J 
force;  vehemence j  ardency j  great  attention;  earnest- 
ness. 

jN-Ti^N'SJ-FY,*  V.  a.  [i.  IKTEW9IFIED  ;  pp.  INTENSlFTINOj  IN- 
TENSIFIED.] To  render  intense  J  to  strengthen  ;  to  inten- 
sate.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

iN-TiSN'siprf,  71.  [intmsioj  Ii.]  The  act  of  forcing  or  •strain- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  intense.  Bacon, 

JN-TEN'SJ-TY,  n.  State  of  being  intense  ;  utmost  exertion 
or  effort ;  earnestness  ;  vehemence  j  excess. 

Jn-ten'sive,  a.  Exerting  or  adding  force;  fully  exerted  or 
stretched  out ;  intent ;  unremitted. 

In-t£n'sjve-L¥,  ad.  By  increase  of  degree;  eagerly. 

In-t£n'sive-n£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  intensive.  Hale. 

Sn-tIint',  a.  Iintentu3,  L,]  Anxiously  diligent ;  eager ;  earn- 
est. 

In-t£nt',  n.  A  design ;  a  purpose ;  intention ;  aim  ;  drift ; 
a  view  formed  ;  meaning. —  To  all  intents,  in  all  senses. 

jN-TfiN'Tiprr,  71.  [intensio,  L.l  [Closeness  of  attention ; 
deep  ardor  of  mind.  Locke.']  That  which  is  intended  ;  de- 
sign ;  purpose;  end:  aim. 

Jn-t£n'tiqn-al,  a.  fintentionnel,  Fr.]  Having  intention ; 
voluntary;  designed;  done  by  design. 

In-t£n-TIPN-Xl'i-ty,*  n.  Quality  of  being  intentional. 
Coleridge. 

In-t£n'tipn-al-L¥,  ad.  By  design ;  with  fixed  choice. 

lN-T£N'TlpNED,*(in-t6n'shund)fl.  Having  intentions ;  dis- 
posed ;  as,  welUintentioned.  Richardson. 

fjN-TiSN'TiVE,  a.  Diligently  applied  ;  attentive.  Bacon. 

tJN-TJSN'TivE-LY,  ad.  With  application;  attentively.  Bp, 
Hall. 

flw-TEN'TivE-NiSss,  71.  State  of  being  intentive.  W.  Moun- 
tague. 

Jn-tSnt'lv,  o-d.  With  close  attention  ;  with  eager  desire, 

|n-t£nt'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  intent.  South. 

|n-ter',  «.  a.  tenterrer,  Fr.]  \i.  interred  ;  pp.  interring, 
INTERRED.]  To  bury  in  the  ground  ;  to  cover  with  earth. 

In'ter-Xct,  71.  A  short  piece  between  others ;  the  time 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama;  interlude,  id.  Chesterfield. 

In-ter-Xc'tiph,*  n.  An  intervening  action.  Ed.  Rev. 

In-ter-Xd'di-tive,*  n.  Something  inserted  parentheti- 
cally or  between  other  things.  Coleridge. 

In-ter-aVent,*  n.  An  agent  that  acts  between  two  par- 
ties ;  a  mediator.  Kirby. 

In-ter-Xm'nj-an,  a.  [inter  and  amnis,  L.]  Situated  be- 
tween rivers.  Bryant. 

In-ter~ar-t!c'v-lar,*  a.  Situated  between  the  articula- 
tions. Dungiison. 

flN-TER-BAS-TA'TipN,  71.  [interbost^f  Fr.]  Patch-work. 
Smith.  [lary. 

[n-ter'c^i-lar,  a.    Inserted;  intercnlary.   See  Interca- 

iw-TER'CA-LA-Ry,  [in-ter'k&^si-re,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Rees, 
Wb.;  in-ter-kSK^-re,  W.  J.  F.]  a.  [inter caiaris^  L.]  In- 
serted out  of  the  common  order,  to  preserve  the  equation 
of  time  ;  as  the  29th  of  February,  in  a  leap  year,  is  an  in- 
terceUary  day. 

,^-TiER'C^-LATE,  V.  a.  [i.  INTERCALATED  ;  pp.  INTERCA- 
LATING, INTERCALATED.]  To  lusert  out  of  the  usual  order, 
BO  as  to  preserve  the  account  of  time,  as  an  extraordinary 
day. 

iN-TER-c^-LA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  intercalatio,  L.]  Act  of  in- 
tercalating ;  an  insertion, 

In-TER-cede',  v.  71.  [iTUercedOjli.]  [i.  interceded  ;  jtp. 
INTERCEDING,  INTERCEDED.]  To  pass  or  act  between  ;  to 
interpose  ;  to  mediate  ;  to  plead  in  favor  of  one  j  to  act 
between  two  parties  by  persuasion. 

In-ter-ce'dent,*  a.  Passing  between  ;  mediating.  Smart. 

In-ter-ced'er,  71.  One  who  intercedes ;  a  mediator. 

In-TER-ced'Ing,  71.  Intercession.  Pearson. 

jN-TER~c£L'i.v-LAR,*  o.  (Bot.)  Lying  between  the  cells 
Roget. 

iN-TER-pEpT'jt).  a.  [interceptus^Jj.'l  [i.  intercepted  ;  yp 
INTERCEPTING,  INTERCEPTED  J  To  stop  and  seize  in  the 
way ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cut  off;  to  stop  from  being  commu- 
nicated. 

In-ter-c£pt'er,  rt.  One  who  intercepts ;  an  opponent. 

In-ter-c£p'tipn,  71.  [intercepUOf'L,']  Act  of  Intercepting ; 
stoppage  in  course  ;  hinderance;  obstruction. 

iN-TER-cfis'sipN,  (Sn-ter-sesh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  intercession  L.] 
Act  of  interceding ;  mediation ;  interposition  j  agency 
between  two  parties. 

flN-T?R-c£s'sipN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  entreat.  J^ash. 

lN'TER-c£s-SpR  or  IN-T]?R-C£S'SPR,  n.  [intercessor,  L.] 
One  who  intercedes;  mediator;  an  agent  between  two 
parties  to  procure  reconciliation. 


Iw-T:LR-c?s-s5'Rf-^L,*  o.  Relating  to  or  Implying  inter 

cession ;  intercessory.  Bp,  Home,  [r.] 
lJV-TER-c£s'sp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  interce» 

sion. 
In-TER-cHAIN',  v.  a.    [i.  interchained  ;  pp.  interchaijt- 

iNG,  interchained.]  To  Chain ;  to  link  together.  Shak 
In-ter-chan^-e',  V,  a.     [inter  and  change.']    [I.   inter. 

CHANGED  ;  pp.  INTEnCHANQING,  INTERCHANGED.]    To  pUi 

each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  give  ami  take  mutual- 
ly ;  to  exchange  reciprocally  ;  to  succeed  alternately. 

iN'TER-cHAwpE,  71.  Commerce;  permutation  of  commod- 
ities ;  alternate  succession ;  mutual  exchange ;  reci 
procity.  [ry 

lN-T¥Ji-CHArfpE-A.-BlL'l-TV  *7i.  Interchangeabk-ness.  Pcr- 

lN-T?R-CHAwp-E'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  interchanged  _ 
reciprocal ;  given  and  taken  mutually ;  following  alter- 
nately. 

lN-TER-CHAN9'E'^-BiiE-w£ss,  it,.  State  of  being  inter- 
changeable. 

In-ter-chan(^e'a-bi.y,  ad.  By  interchange;  alternately 

lN-T?R-CHANpE'MENT,  n.  Interchange.  Shck.  [R.] 

■|-|N-TER'C];-D£NT,*a.  Coming  between  ;  happening.  Boyls. 

iN-TER-clip'j-ENT,  a.  [intercipiensj  L.]  Obstructing ;  inter 
cepting. 

iN-TER-clP'j-fiNT,  71.  He  or  that  which  intercepts. 

tlN-TER-cl"§ipN,  n.  [intercisioj  L.]  Interruption.  Browne. 

in-te'r-cla.-vIc'V-L^R,*  a.  Being  between  the  clavicles. 
Dungiison. 

In^ter-close,*  v.  a.  To  shut  in  or  within.  Boyle. 

Irf-T?R-CLOUD',*  V,  a.  To  shut  within  clouds  ;  to  cloud 
Daniel. 

In-ter-clude',  V,  a.    [intereludoj  LJ    [i,  intercluded, 

pp.  INTERCLUDING,  INTERCLUDED.]    TO  Shut  frOm    a   plaCO 

or  course  by  something  intervening  ,  to  int;:rcept. 

iN-TER-cLu'^ipN,  71.  Act  of  intercjuding ;  obstruction  ^ 
interception^ 

In-ter-cp-lo'nj-al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  intercourse  brt* 
tween  different  colonies.  J^Tova-Scotian. 

In-TER-CP-LDM-NJ-A'TIPN,  71.  [inter  and  columna,  L.J 
{Arch.)  The  space  between  two  columns  or  pillars. 

IIn-ter-cSme',  (in-ter-kumO  «■  n-  To  interpose. 

In-ter-cSm'MPN,  V.  n.  [i.  interoommoned;  pp.  inter- 
coMMDNiNG,  iNTERcoMHONED.]  To  feed  at  tho  somo  ta* 
ble;  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture. 

In-ter-c6m'mpn-^^e,*  n.  Joint  use  of  the  same  core*, 
mons.  Roberts. 

iN-TJER-cpai-MUNE',*  V.  71,  To  commune  together.  C.  J. 
Fox. 

iN-TER-cpBt-MtJ'NJ-CA-BLE,*  a.  Mutually  communicabla 
Coleridge. 

lN-TER-cpM-Mu'Bri-CATE,*«.  71.  To  communicate  mutual, 
ly.  Holland. 

iN-TER-cpM-MU-NJ-CA'TipN,*  71.  Mutual  Communication 
Coleridge. 

lN-T?R~cpM-MON'lpN,*  (In-ter-kQm-mun'yun)  n.  Mutual 
communion.  Lato. 

lN-TER-cpM-MU'N(-Ty,  71.  A  mutual  communication  oi 
community  ;  a  mutual  freedom  or  exercise  of  religion, 

iN-TER-cds'TAL,  a.  [Fr.  j  inter  and  costa,  L.]  Placed  bft. 
tween  the  ribs. 

In'ter-c5urse,  (in'ter-kors)  n.  [entrecours^  Fr.]  Com- 
merce; mutual  exchange;  communication;  connection, 

In-TER-cr68S',*  v.  a.  To  cross  mutually.  Shaftesbury. 

|lN-TER-ctfR',  V.  71.  [intercurro,  L.]  To  intervene  ;  to  hap- 
pen. Shelton. 

In-ter-cDr'R?kce,  71.  Passage  between  ;  intervention. 

In-TER-cOr'RENT,  fl.  [iniercurrenSj'L.]  Running,  coming, 
or  happening  between  ;  intervening. 

Tn-ter-cv-ta'ne-oDs,  a.  "Within  the  skin.  Evelyn. 

In-ter-dXsh',*  v.  a.  To  dash  at  intervals ;  to  iniersperse, 
Coioper. 

flN-TiER-DEAli',  71.  Traffic;  intercourse.  Spenser.  [cia 

lN-TER-i>EN'TiL,*7i.The  space between  two  dentils.  F^an- 

In-ter-d^-pend'ence,*  71.  Mutual  dependence.  Cole- 
ridge. 

In-ter-dTct',  V,  a.  [mieraicter,  Fr. ;  interdieo,'L.][i.  in- 
terdicted; pp.  interdicting,  interdicted.]  To  for- 
bid ;  to  prohibit ;  to  forbid  communion  with  the  church. 

Ih'ter-dIct,  n.  A  prohibition  ;  a  papal  prohibition  of  tlw 
sacrament  or  other  religious  rites. 

Iw-TER-Dlc'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  interdicting  ;  interdict;  pro- 
hibition ;  forbidding  decree. 

In-ter-dic'tive,  fl.  Having  power  to  prohibit.  Milton. 

iN-TER-Dlc'Tp-RY,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  interdiO" 
tion.  [Mag 

lN-TER-Dl(jl-'j-T^L,*  a.    Being  between  the  fingers.  Phil 

iN'TER-DtJcE,*  71.  {Carp.)  An  intertie.  SmaH. 

flif'T^R-ESS,  71.  [interesse.  It.]  Interest;  concern;  right. 
Spenser. 

flN'TER-fiss,  V.  u.  [intdresser,  Fr.]  To  concern ;  to  inter 
est.  Hooker, 

In'ter-£st,  v.  a.  [interest,  L.]  [i.  inteee^ted  -^pp.  inter 
ESTiNG,  INTERESTED.]  To  oxcite  interest .or  coucem  in 
to  concern ;  to  affect ;  to  exert ;  to  give  share  in. 
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fN'TVR-fisT,  V.  n.  To  affect ;  to  move  ;  to  touch  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  gain  the  affections  of. 

JW't:e;r-£st,  tu  Concern i  advantage;  good;  influence; 
share;  participation;  regard  to  private  profit;  surplus:  — 
a  premium  or  sum  of  money  given  for  the  loan  or  use  of 
another  sum  of  money. 

iN'ter-£st-ed,  a.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in  the 
consequences  ;  not  uninterested  ;  not  disinterested.  Todd. 

^3i't?r-£st-in&,*  a.  Exciting  interest  or  attention ;  affect- 
ing, 

lN'TER-£sT-iNG-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  interesting  manner.  Cole- 
ridg-e. 

Xn-ter-fa'cial,*  (in-t^r-fa'sh?!)  a.  (Min.)  Contained  by 
two  face^  of  a  crystal ;  as,  an  interfacial  angle.  Dana* 

tN-TER-FEH.E',  tt.  n.  [mtcr  and /eWo,  L.]  [i.  interfered; 
pp.  INTERFERING,  INTERFERED.]  To  interpose  j  to  inter- 
meddle ;  to  clash ;  to  oppose  ;  to  strike  reciprocally,  as  a 
horse  when  his  legs  strike  each  other. 

In-ter-fer'ence,  71,  Act  of  interfering;  an  intermed- 
dling; a_ clashing;  interposition. 

In-ter-fer'er,*  71.  One  who  interferes.  Dr.  Reeder. 

In-t]er-fer'jng,  n.  Clashing;  contradiction;  interference. 

JN-TfeR'FLV-fiNT,  a.  [iiiterfiums,  L.]  Flowing  between. 
Boyle, 

[n-ter'flv-oGs,*o.  Flowing  between  ;  interfluent.  Smart 

iN-T:ER-FO-Li-A'cEOVS,*  (-fa-le-a'shys)  fl.  Being  placed  al- 
ternately between  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-TER-FO'LI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  interleave.  Todd. 

Xn-ter-fOl'^-ent,  a.  [inter  and  fulgms^  L,]  Shining  be- 
tween. 

lN-T?R-Ft;§ED',  (in-ter-fuzd')  a.  {interfusxLs^  L.]  Poured  or 
spread  between. 

In-ter-fu'§h?n,*  (-zhun)  n.  Act  of  pouring  or  spreading 
between.  Coleridge. 

In'TER-1m,  n.  [int&rim^  L.]  The  mean  time  ;  intervening 
time.  Shak.  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Jn-TE'ri-qr,  a.  {interior,  L. ;  int&riewy  Fr.]  Internal ;  in- 
ner; not  superficial ;  not  outward  ;  opposed  to  exterior* 

Jn-te'ri-qr,  n.  That  which  is  within ;  the  inner  part ;  in- 
side ;  the  inland  part  of  a  country.  —  {Politics)  One's  own 
country,  or  the  home  department ;  as,  "  minister  of  the 
interior.^^  Ed.  Rev. 

lN-TE-Rj-6R'i-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  interior.  Clissold. 

JN-TE'Rl-pR-LY,  od.  Internally ;  inwardly.  Donne. 

ITT-ter-ja'cen-cVj  n.  [inteTJacens,  L.]  Act  or  state  of  ly- 
ing between. 

In-t:Pr-ja'cent, a.  Intervening;  lying  between.  Raleigh. 

In-T5R-jEct',  v.  a.  [interjectuSy  L.]  [i,  interjected  ;  pp. 
INTERJECTING,  INTERJECTED.]  To  put  between ;  to  throw 
in  ;  to  insert.  Wotton. 

Xn-ter-j£ot',  v.  n.  To  come  between.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

tw-TJER-jfic'TlpN,  71.  [Pt.-jinterjeciio^li.]  Act  of  throwing 
between  ;  intervention,  —  (Oram.)  An  exclamation,  or  a 
word  thrown  in  by  the  force  of  some  passion  or  emotion ; 
as,"  O!  Alaa!^'* 

XN-T]5iR-j£c'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  interjec- 
tion ;  thrown  in.  Ed.  Rev. 

ljr-TJER-j£c'TipN-A-Rv,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  interjec- 
tion ;  interjectional.  Palmer. 

iN-TlER-jbiN',   V.    a.     [i.  INTERJOINED  ;  pp.    INTERJOININO, 

iNTKBJOiNED.]  To  join  mutually  ;  to  intermarry.  Shak. 

In'ter-joIst,*  H.  The  space  between  joists.  Francis. 

lN-T?R-jDNc'TlpN,*n.  A  mutual  joining.  Smart. 

lN-T]ER-KNlT',*  V.  a.  &c  71.  To  knit  together.  Southmj. 

tlN-TER-KN6wL'ED(?E,  (5n-ter-n5I'ej)  n.  Mutual  knowl- 
edge. Bacon. 

Ipt-TER-lace',  v.  a.  [entrelaeer,  Fr.]  [i.  iNTERLiCEo  ;  pp. 
iNTEBLACiNQ,  INTERLACED.]  To  intermix;  to  put  one 
thing  within  another. 

lN-T?R-LACE'MENT,*7i.  Act  of  interlacing.  Med.  Jour. 

In'ter-lXpse,   71.  Lapse  of  time  between  two  events. 

In-TER-lXrd',!).  a.  [entrelarder,  Fr.]  [i.  interlarded  ;  pp. 
INTERLARDING,  iNTERLABDED. J  To  insert  fat  pork  Or  ba- 
con into  lean  meat ;  to  insert  between ;  to  diversify  by 
mixture, 

In-TER-LAY',*  i;.  a.  [i.  interlaid  ;  pp.  interlaying,  in- 
terlaid. 1  To  lay  between  or  among.  Daniel. 

In'ter-leaf,*  n.jpl.  In't?r-leave§.  a  leaf  inserted 
among  o^her  leaves.  Smart. 

iN-TER-LiJAVE',  V.  a,   [l.  INTERLEAVED  ;  pp.  INTERLEATING, 

INTERLEAVED.]  To  insort  a  blank  leaf,  or  blank  leaves, 
between  other  leaves. 
In-ter-lj'bel,*  v.  n.  To  libel  reciprocally.  Bacon, 
In-ter-LIKE',  v.  a.  [t.  interlined  ;  pp.  interlining,  in- 
terlined.]   To  write  in  alternate  lines;  to  correct  by 
writing  between  the  lines.  [bles. 

In-ter-l1n'?-al,*  a.  Between  lines  ;  interlineary.  Vena- 
In-ter-lTn'e-ar,  a.   [inierlincaris,  L.]  Inserted  between 

lines  ;  having  insertions  between  lines.  Bp,  Hall. 
In-ter  LIN'E-AR-LY,*  ad.  By  interlineation.  Bp.Hall. 
In-ter-lIn'e-a-r¥,  a.  Inserted  between  lines  ;  having  in- 
sertions between  lines  ;  interlinear.  Milton. 
n-tih-lIn'e-^-ry,  71.  A  book  interlined.  Milton. 


I\-TER.LlN-E-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  interlining ;  any  UiLig  1» 

serted  between  lines. 
In-t:er-lin'ihg-,  n.  Correction  ;  a  writing  between  noes 

XN-TER-LINK',   U.    a.    [l.  INTERLINKED  ;  pp.  INTERLINKING 

INTERLINKED.]  To  connect  by  uniting  links  ;  to  join  oht 

in  another. 
In'tjer-iAnKj* n.  An  intermediate  link  or  connection.  Coh 

ridge. 
In-t:ier-L9-ca'tipn",  n.  [iTUer  and  locatioy  L.]  An  inter 

placing ;  an  interposition. 
In't?r-l6ck,*  v.  n.  To  communicate  with,  or  flow  into 

one  another.  Maunder, 
lN-T?R-Lp-cu'TlpN,  n.   [Fr. ;  interlocutioj  L.]    Dialogue 

Soaker.  —  {Law)   An  intermediate  act  or  decree  befun 

final  decision.  Ayliffe. 
iN-T^R-LOC'v-TpR,  [in-ter-lSk'u-t^r,  S.  P.  F.Ja,  Sm.  fVb 

in-ter-ISk'u-tQr  or  in  ter-I^-ku'tgr,   fV.  ;  in-ter-l9-ka't9r 

JVdT-es.]  71,  \inter  and  loquor,  L.]    A  dialogist ;  one  win 

speaks  among  others.  —  {Scotch  law)    An  interlocutory 

judgment. 
Xn-t?r-l6c'v-TP-rv,  [in-ter-15k'y-t9-re,  S.  W.P.J.  F.Ja 

K.  Sm.i  Xn-ter-lp-ku't^-r?,  £.]  a.  Consisting  of  dialogue 

preparatory  to  final  decision. 
In-ter-l5pe^  17. 71.  [inter  and  looprn^  D.]  \i.  interloped  , 

pp.  INTERLOPING,  INTERLOPED,}  To  wn  or  leap  iuto  a  bus 

ness  in  which  one  has  no  concern ;  to  run  between  pai 

ties  and  intercept  advantage  ;  to  intrude. 
Xn-ter-lop'er,  n.    One  who  interlopes;   one  who  run 

into  business  in  which  he  has  no  concern  or  right ;  an  in 

truder. 
tlN-T^R-LtJ'cATE,  V.  a.  [ivt&rluco,  L.]  To  let  in  light  by 

cutting  away  branches  or  boughs;  to  thin  the  branchel 

of  a  wood.  Cockeram.  [elya 

iN-TER-Ly-CA'TippT,  n.  Act  of  thinning  or  opening.  Ev 
lN-TJ^R-Lu'CENT,a.  [interluceTiSjlt,]  Shining  between,  [r.] 
In'ter-lude,  71.  [mtcrand  /itdus,  L.J  Something  played  at 

the  intervals  of  a  play,  drama,  or  festive  entertainment ; 

a  short  dramatic  piece.  —  [fA  farce.  ^acoTi.] 
lN'TER-LUD-ED,*p.  a.  Performed  with  interludes.  DwigkU 
In-ter-lud'?r,  71,  A  performer  in  an  interlude.  B,Jovr 

son. 
In-ter-lu'en-cy,  n.   [interluo,  L.]    A  flowing  between  ^ 

water  interposed.  Hale,  [r.] 
In-ter-lu'nar,      j  a.    [inter  and  Zutw,  L.]  Belonging  to 
In-ter-lu'na-rv,  \     the  time  when  the  moon,  about  to 

change,  is  invisible, 
In-t^r-mXr'ria^-e,   fin-t^r-mar'rjj)  n.    Reciprocal   mar- 
riage ;  marriage  between  two  families  where  each  takes 

one  and  gives  another. 

iN-TIER-MlR'Ry,  V.  n.    [i.   INTERMARRIED  ;  pp.   INTEBHARRT- 

iNG,  INTERMARRIED.]  To  marry  reciprocally  With  auothef 

family,  tribe,  or  nation. 
iN-TER-Mix'iL-LA-RY,*  «.  Situated  between  the  jaw 

bones.  Roget. 
|In'ter-mean,  71.  An  intermediate  act ;  an  interact. 

iN-TER-MfeD'DLE,  V.  n.  [i.  INTERMEDDLED  ;  pp.  INTERMED* 

DLiNG,  INTERMEDDLED.]     To  meddle  or   Interpose  of- 
ficiously ;  to  intrude. 

1n-ter-m£d'dle,  v.  a.  To  intermix;  to  mingle.  Spenser. 

In-ter-m£d'dler,  n.  One  who  intermeddles;  an  in 
truder. 

In-ter-mISd'dljwg,*  71.  Ofiicious  interference.  Burke. 

In'ter-mede,*  n.  A  sort  of  interlude  in  a  drama ;  a  short 
musical  piece,  generally  of  a  burlesque  character.  Brands 

|[lN-TER-Mii'Dj-^-CY,  71.  Interposition  ;  Intervention.  Der- 
ham.  [r.] 

||In-ter-me'di-^l,  [in-ter-me'de-jl,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  !■- 
ter-me'dysil,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  5n-ter-me'de-9l  or  in-ter-m6'j&> 
al,  W.]  a.  (inter  and  medius,  L.]  Intervening ;  lying  be- 
tween. Bp.  Taylor. 

||In-ter-me'dj-ate,  a.  [intermediate  Fr.  ;  mterand  medius^ 
L.]  Lying  between  ;  between  extremes  ;  intervening ;  in- 
terposed. 

[|In-tj?r-me'dj-atEj  v.  n.  To  intervene ;  to  interpose. 
Sheere. 

IJlN-TER-ME'Di-ATE-Ly,ad.  By  way  of  intervention. 

iN-TER-MJS-Di-A'TipN,*  71.  Intervention;  interposition. 
Burke. 

In-ter-me'di-Om,*  71.  [L.]  Intermediate  space ;  an  inter- 
mediate agent.   Coleridge. 

flN-TER-MfiLL',  V.  n.  [mtremSlerj  Fr.]  To  intermeddle. 
Marston. 

flN-TER-MfiLL',  V.  fl.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  Bp.  Fisher, 

Jn-ter'menTjTi.  [enterrementj  Fr.]  Act  of  interring;  burial 
sepulture. 

Xn-t?r-m£n'tipn,  V,  a.  To  mention  among;  to  include 

In-ter-mi-ca'tipn,*  71.  A  shining  between  or  among 
Smart. 

iN-TER-Ml-GRA'TlpN,  71.  [inter  and  migro,  L.j  Reciproca 
migration ;  act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another 
so  as  that,  of  two  parties  removing,  each  takes  the  plare 
of  the  other.  Hale. 

iN-TfeR'MJ-NA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  terminoj  L.]  Havin 
no  limits ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited  ;  immense. 
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fh-T£R'Tvii-N^-BLE,  n.  Ri  Whom  no  limit  confines.  Milton. 
fN-ritR'Aic  N^-BLE-wEsa,  71.  State  of  being  interminable. 
iN-TiJR'Mi-N^TE,  a.  Unbounded  J  unlimited.  Cfiapman. 
*'lN~T'tK'mi-NXT-EjV.a.[tntenninOfh,]TothTea.leii.Bp.HalL 
IN-Tfea-Ml-NA'TIQN,  Ti.  Menace;  threat.  £p.  Taylor. 
In-t1j:b-iviIn'gl,e,  (In-t9r-niing'gl)u.  a.Ji.  intermingled; 

pp.  INTBRMINGMHO,  INTERUINaLBD.]    To  mingle;  tO  OliX 

together. 

lN-T:q:R-MlN'GiiE,  V.  Tu  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated.  Shak. 

flN'T^R-MlSE,*  n.  Interference;  interojsition.  Bacon. 

In-T¥r-mKs'siqn,  (In-ter-mlsh'un)  ti.  [Pr. ;  intermUsio,  L.] 
Act  of  intermitting ;  space  or  time  between  two  periods, 
performances,  events,  or  paroxysms ;  cessation  for  a  time ; 
pause  ;  rest ;  stop  ;  interruption. 

tN-TER-Mls'sfVE,  o.  Coming  by  fits  j  alternating ;  not  con- 
tinual. 

In-ter-mXt',  v.  a.    [intermittOf  L.]   [i.  intermitted  ;  pp. 

INTERMITTING,    INTERMITTED,]     TO   CaUSe    tO  CeaSC   fOF  a 

time ;  to  interrupt. 

In-teb-mTt',  v.  71.  To  subside ;  to  abate  ;  to  cease  for  a 
time  ;  to  be  interrupted. 

Ister-m'j[t't:?nt,  a.  Ceasing  and  returning  at  intervals; 
alternating;  coming  by  fits. 

Xn-ter-mIt'tent,*  n.  An  intermittent  fever,  Sydenham. 

In-ter-mIt'ting-,*  p.  a.  Coming  by  fits.  Maunaer. 

iN-TEK-MfT'T  JNG-LV»  ad.  At  intervals ;  not  long  together. 

Ik-ter-mIx',  (in-ter-ralks')  v.  a.  [i.  intermixed  ;  pp.  in- 
termixing, iNTERuixED.]  To  mingle  or  mix  together;  to 
intermingle. 

lN-T:pR-Mlx',  V.  Tu  To  be  mingled  together. 

fN-TER-Ml[x'Ei>-LY,*  od.  With  intermixture.  Locke. 

In-ter-mIxt'vbe,  (Sn-ter-mxxt'yvr)  «•  That  which  is  in- 
termixed ;  mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies ;  a  mixture. 

lN-TER-MQ-D:(i.L'r9N,*  (-yyn)  iu  {Arch.)  The  space  be- 
tween two  modillions.  Francvs. 

In-ter-mOn'dane,  o.  Being  between  worlds.  Locke. 

In-ter-mOn'di-an,*  fl.  Intermundane.  Coleridge. 

lN-TER-MO'K^i,'a.  [meer  and  murus,  L.]  Lying  between 
wails. 

(N-TER-MtJs'cv-LAlt)*  t^-  Between  the  muscles.  Dun/rlisoiu 

In-ter-mu-ta'tiqn,*  n.  Mutual  interchange.  Smart. 

(■In-ter-mut'V-al,  0,  Mutual.  Daniel. 

l'lN-T?R-MOT'i;-AL-L¥)*ad.  Reciprocally;  mutually.  ZJaniei. 

fjN-TERN',  d.  Inward  ;  intestine  ;  not  foreign.  HawelL 

[n-ter'n^l,  fl.  [intemus^  !>.}  Inward;  not  external ;  spir- 
itual; not  literal ;  interior;  intrinsic. 

In-ter-nXl'j-tv,*  «.  Quality  of  being  internal.  Clissold. 

,N-TfeR'N^L-Ly,  ad.  Inwardly ;  mentally  ;  intellectually. 

lN-T:?R-rrX"TipN-AL,*  (in-ter-nAsh^un-?!)  a.  Relating  to 
the  intercourse  between  difierent  nations ;  common  to 
two  or  more  nations ;  as,  "  international  law."  —  A  mod- 
ern word,  now  in  established  use,  and  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Jeremy  Bentham. 

IW-TER-NE'ci-^Ry,*  (in-ter-ng'she-^-re)  a.  Mutually  de- 
structive; exterminating.  Mackintosh. 

Tn-ter-wEc/j-nal,*  a.  Mutually  destructive.  Qu.  Rea. 

In-ter-ne^c;ne,  a.  [internecinuSf  L.]  Mutually  destroying. 
Iludibras. 

In-ter-ne'ciqn,  (xn-ter-ne'shun)  n.  [internedo^  L.]  Mu- 
tual or  entire  destruction  ;  massacre;  slaughter. 

Iw-TER-ne'ciVE,*  a.  Same  as  intemeciary.  Carlyle. 

fllf-TER-Nfic'TlpN,  71.  [internecto^  L.]  Connection.  Mown- 
tague. 

In'ter-node,*  71.  (Bot.)  space  between  two  knots  or 
nodes.  P.  Cyc. 

Tn-ter-no'di-^l,*  o.  Between  joints,  nodes,  or  knots. 
SroTJone. 

In'ter  JVos,* J[L.]  "Between  ourselves."  Macdonnel. 

In-ter-nDn'ci-o,  (In-ter-niin'she-o)  71.  [ijitemun^usj  L. ; 
intemunzioj  It.]  A  messenger  between  two  parties:  —  an 
envoy  of  the  pope  sent  to  small  states  and  republics ; 
distinguished  from  a  nundo^  who  represents  the  pope  at 
the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings.  Milton. 

|n-t]er-6s'se^Ij,*  (Xn-ter-Ssh'gil)  a.  Same  as  interosseov^. 
Smart. 

iN-T^R-6s'&-E-OJ}s*(in'ter-^3h-e-us)  a.(Anat.)  Noting  small 
muacles  between  the  metacEu-paJ  bones  of  the  hand,  and 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot.  Brande. 

tlN-T:iEB-PEAL',  V.  o.  [irUerpellOj  L.]  To  interrupt ;  to  inter- 
pei    More. 

flK-TER-pfiL',  V.  a.  To  interrupt.  B.  Jonson. 

IN-TER-P?L-LA'TipN,  n.  An  interruption;  earnest  ad- 
dress; intercession.  Bp.  Taylor.  —  {Law)  A  summons.  Ay~ 
life.  [l^J. 

!n-ter-pEn'e-trate,*  v.  a.  To  penetrate  within.  Shel- 

In-ter-p£n-^-TRA'tion,*  n.  Interior  penetration.  Cole- 
ridge. 

In-ter^pEt'al-a-ry,*  a.  Situated  between  petals.  Smith. 

In-ter-pi-lXs'T5R,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  space  between  two 
pilasters.  Brande. 

In-TER-PLEAD',*  v.  a.  [i.  interpleaded  ;  pp.  interplead- 
ing, interpleaded.]  (Law)  To  discuss  or  try  a  point 
happening,  as  it  were,  incidentally  or  between,  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  determined.  TVhishaw. 


In-tiir-plead'^r,*  n.  {Lava)  One  who  interpleads . — 

bill  in  equity.  WTiiskaio. 
In-ter-pl£d^e',  13.  a.  To  give  and  take  a  pledge.  Da-n 

enaat. 

iN-TER-pblNT',  v.  a.  [j.  interpointed  ;  jfp.  interpoint 
INO,  iNTERPoiNTED.]  To  distinguish  by  spots  or  marks ;  U 
point.  Daniel. 

In-ter'pq-laxe,  [in-tgr'p9-lat,  &  fF.  P.  E.  J.  F.  Jo.  K. 
Sm.;  Iin'ter-p9-lat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [interpoloj  L.]  [i.  interpo 
LATED ;  pp.  interpolating,  iNTBBPOLATED,]  To  insert 
into  another  composition  or  piece;  to  foist  into  a  place, 
to  renew. 

In'-ter'pp-i,at-:?d,*3?.  a.  Foisted  in  ;  inserted  improperly 

jN-TfeR-PO-LA'TlQN,  71.  Act  of  interpolating;  acmething 
added  to,  or  foisted  into,  the  original  matter. 

iN-TiffiR'Pp-LA-TpR,  [jn-ter'p^-la-tiJir,  S.  fV  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  in't^r-pv-la-tur,  f^b.]  One  who  interpolates  or 
foists. 

In-ter-p6l'ish,  v.  a.  To  polish  between.  Milton. 

I]y-T:eR-P0'NiENT,*7i.  He  or  that  which  interposes.  Hey- 
wood. 

Iw-t?r-p5'§^l,  n.  Interposition  ;  intervention.  South. 

In-TER-po§E',  v.  a.  [itterpon*^  L. ;  interpos&'fFi.]  [i.  IN» 
TERP03ED  ;  pp.  INTERPOSING,  INTERPOSED.]  To  placc  be- 
tween ;  to  thrust  in ;  to  offer  as  a  relief. 

In-ter-po§e',  On-ter-poz'^  u.  n.  To  mediate;  to  act  b&. 
tween  two  parties  by  authority ;  to  interfere ;  to  inter 
meddle  ;  to  intercede ;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption 

tlN'TER-p5sE,  71.  Interposal.  Spenser. 

In-t^r-po^'ER,  n.  One  who  interposes ;  a  mediator. 

1n-ter-p6^'jt,*  71.  A  place  of  deposit  between  one  com 
mercial  city  or  nation  and  another.  Miiford. 

lN-TER-PQ-^T"TlpN,  (in-ter-pp-zish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  interpO' 
sitio,  L.]  Act  of  interposing;  interference;  mediation; 
agency  between  parties. 

flN-T]^R-Po'5VB.E,  (in-t§r-p6'2liiir)  71.  Interposition.  Qlau' 
ville. 

Jn-ter'pret,  tj,  a.  [i.  interpreted;  pp.  interpreting, 
INTERPRETED.]  To  cxplaiu  ;  to  translate  ;  to  decipher;  to 
give  a  solution  to  ;  to  expound ;  to  elucidate. 

|N-TJBR'PRET-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  interpreted.  Co^ 
Her. 

tlN-xSR'PRE-TA-MfiNT,*  71.  Interpretation.  Milton, 

jN-TER-PRE-TA'TIpN,  n.  [Ff. ;  iitterpretatioj  L.]  Act  of 
interpreting;  explanation;  the  sense  or  meaning  given 
by  an  interpreter  ;  exposition. 

jK-Tita'PRE-TA-TlvE,  fl.  Collected  by  interpretation ;  con 
taining  explanation  ;  expositive.  Barrow. 

In-ter'pre-t^-tIve-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  interpretation.  Ray. 

Jn-ter'pret-er,  71.  One  who  interprets  ;  an  explainer. 

JN-XER'pRET-lNG,*  p.  a.  Explaining;  giving  interpreta 
tion. 

iN-TER-piJNC'TipN,  (lU-ter-piingk'shiin)  n.  \interpungo^  L._ 
Act  of  interpointing;  punctuation.  Dr.  Jaclison. 

In-T]sr-re'(;^e.n-cv,*  n.  The  space  of  time,  or  the  govern- 
ment, while  there  is  no  lawful  sovereign  on  the  throne 
Blount. 

lN-TER-R&G'Nt?Mjn.  [L.]  The  time  in  which  a  throne  la 
vacant,  between  the  death  or  abdication  of  one  sovereign 
and  the  accession  of  another. 

In-ter-reign',  (xn-ter-ranO  n.  [interrtgne^  Fr.]  Interreg- 
num. Bacon. 

iN-TisR'RER,  n.  One  who  inters.  Cotgrave. 

ijv'TER'R&X,*  [in'ter-rSx,  K.  Wb.  Ash,  Crabby  Brande;  jn- 
ter'rex,  Latin.]  n.  [JL.l  One  who  discharges  the  royal  au- 
thority between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  accession 
of  another  \  a  regent  during  an  interregnum.  Arnold, 

|N-t£r'RP-GATE,  V,  a.  [interrogo,  L.!  [i,  interrogated  , 
pp.  (NTERROQATiNO,  INTERROGATED.]  To  examine  by  quea- 
tioning ;  to  question  ;  to  inquire  of. 

jN-Ti&R'Rp-GATE,  V.  71.  To  ask  ;  to  put  questions.  Ba^on 

tlN-T£R'Rp-GATEj^7i.  Q,uestion  put ;  inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jn-t1Sr'rP-Ga-tee,*  71.  One  who  is  interrogated.  Brii 
CriL 

Jn-tEr-RP-ga'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  interrogating  ;  a  ques 
tion  put ;  an  inquiry :  —  a  note  or  point,  thus  [  ?  ] ,  denoting 
a  question. 

In-ter-rog'^-tTve,  fl.  [intarrogativus,  L.]  Asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  denoting  a  question  ;  interrogatory. 

In-t?r-r6g'^-t1ve,  71.  A  ptonoun  or  word  used  in  asking 
questions;  as,  who!  what  J  which  1  whetlierJ 

In-ter-rog'a-tIve-LY,  ad.  In  form  of  a  question. 

In-t£r'rp-ga-tpr,  71.  One  who  interrogates  or  questions. 

In-ter-rog'a-TP-rv,  n.  [int&rrogatoire,  Fr.]  A  question , 
an  inquiry.  Sidney. 

lN-TER-R5G'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  a  ques- 
tion ;  interrogative. 

In  TER-Ro'REMj'f' [Tj.]  "By  wayfi  enreat or  terror ; "  ia 
order  to  terrify. 

lN-T]f  r-rOpt',  v.  fl.  [intemiptuSf  L.]  [i.  interrupted  ;  pp 
INTERRUPTING,  INTERRUPTED,]  To  stop  or  hinder  the  pro- 
cess of  any  thing  by  breaking  in  upon  it;  to  hinder ;  tc 
divide ;  to  separate. 

lN-TER-ROpT',a.  Containing  a  chasm;  broken.  Jlfiito7i.[R. 
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N-TER-ROPT'ED-Ly,  ad,  Not  in  continuity;  with  inter- 
ruption or  stoppages. 

In-ter-rOpt'er,  n.  One  who  interrupts.  South. 

lN-T?R-Rt5p'TlpN,  (In-ter-rSp'ghun)  n.  [interruption  L.] 
Act  of  interrupting;  state  of  being  interrupted  j  that 
which  interrupts  J  intervention;  interposition;  hinder- 
ance ;  stop, 

Iw-ter-rOp'tive,*o.  Causing  interruption.  Coleridge. 

Iw-TER-scip'V-LAR,  o.  Placed  between  the  shoulders. 

Xn-ter-scInd',  (i'n-t^r-slndO  v.  a.  To  cut  off.  Bailey. 

IN-TER-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [inter  and  sGnJ^o^  L.]  To  write  be- 
tween. Bailey. 

In-ter-se'cant,  o.  [intersecanSf  L.]  Dividing  into  parts, 

In-TER-sEct',  v.  a.  [intersecOt  L.]  [i.  ifttersected  ;  pp. 
iNTEHaECTiNQ,  INTERSECTED.]  To  cut  or  divide  mutually. 

In-ter-sEct',  v.  n.  To  meet  and  cross  each  other. 

In-ter-sEc'tiqn,  71.  [intersectlo,  h.]  Act  of  intersecting ; 
the  meeting  or  concourse  of  two  lines  or  surfaces ;  the 
point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 

In-ter-sErt',  v.  a.  [intersero,  L.]  To  put  in  between;  to 
insert.  Brerewood. 

Tn-ter-ser'tiqn,  tu  An  insertion  ;  thing  inserted, 

In-t?r-s6m'ni-oDs,*  a.  Between  sleeping  and  waking. 
X>u.blin  Rev. 

iN'TTS-RsplCEy  n.  Intervening  space.  Todd. 

In'ter-speech,*  tu  a  speech  interposed  between  others. 
Blount, 

In-TER-sperse',  v.  a.  [interspersua^  -^'Lt*'*  '"^terspersed; 
pp.  iKTERSPBRsiNQ,  INTERSPERSED.]  To  scatter  here  and 
there  among  other  things. 

iN-TER-sPER'siQN,  71.  The  act  of  interspersing. 

iN-TER-api'Noys,*  a.  (.Simt.)  Being  between  the  spinous 
bones.  Rqa-et. 

lN'TER-STATE,*a.  (Law)  Existing  between  diiferent  states 
or  governments.  J.  Story. 

iN-TER-STEii'LAR,  a.  [inter  and  steZZa,  L.]  Intervening  be- 
tween the  stars.  Bacon. 

Tn'ter-stIce,  or  Jn-ter'stice,  [in'ter-stis,  P.J.F.  Wh. 
Johnson,  Ash,  Scott,  Bailey;  in-ter'stjs,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrickj  JVares,  Rees;  in'ter-stis  or  jn-tgr'stjs,  PF.']  n.  [in- 
terstiUum,  L.]  Space  between,  generally  of  things  closely 
set;  a  small  intervening  space. 

tiN-TER-STlNc'TlVE,  a.  [inter sUnctuSy  L.]  Distinguishing. 
WaUis. 

lN-T?R-STl''TlAL,_(-stash'9l)  a.  Containing  interstices. 

In-t^r-strXt'i-fied,*  (-fid)  a.  Stratified  among  or  be- 
tween parts  or  bodies.  Ure. 

tlN-TER-TlLK',  (-tELwROi*.  71.  To  talk  together.  Car&w. 

I.n-ter-tXn'gle,  v.  a.  To  intertwist.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

flsr-T^R-Tfix',*  V.  a.  To  interweave,  B.  Jonson, 

iN-TER-TEx'TyRE,  (in-ter-text'yur)  n.  [intertexo,  L.]  Act 
of  interweaving;  any  thing  interwoven;  diversification. 

Ik  T]?r-tie,*  71.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
framed  between  two  posts  to  keep  them  together. 
Brande. 

ITN-TER-TRAN-spIc'V-OtJs,*  0.  Trauspicuous  between  the 
parts.  Slielley, 

In-ter-tr6p'i-cal,*  a.  Being  between  the  tropics.  P.  Cyc. 

In-T]ER-twine',  v.  a,  [i.  intertwined  ;  j>j).  intertwin- 
ing, INTERTWINED.]  To  twjue  mutually. 

In-ter-twine',*  v.  71.  To  he  mutually  interwoven.  Cow- 
per. 

In-TER-TWIst',  v.  a.  [i.  intertwisted  ;  pp.  intertwist- 
ing, INTERTWISTED.]  To  twist  oHC  With  another. 

In'ter-val,  71.  [interoalhim,  L.]  Space  between  places; 
interstice  ;  vacuity  ;  vacancy  ;  vacant  space  ;  time  be- 
tween two  acts  or  events ;  remission.  —  {Mas.)  The  im- 
aginary space  between  two  sounds. 

1n't:?r-v^l,*  n.  Low  or  alluvial  land  on  the  margins  of 
rivers;  — so  called  in  New  England.  Similar  land  is 
called,  in  the  Western  States,  bottom  land.  Peck.  — 
Sometimes  written  intervale. 

IN'TER-VAL,*  a.  Denoting  alluvial  lands.  Belknap,  [U.  S.] 

In-ter-veined',  (-vand')  a.  Intersected,  as  with  veins, 
Milton. 

Xn-ter-vene',  u.  71.  [interf  wiw,  L.]  [i.  intervened  ;  pp. 
intervening,  intervened  ]  To  come  between  persons 
or  things,  or  points  of  time ;  to  interfere ;  to  be  interme- 
diate. 

tlN-T?R-VENE',  n.  Opposition  ;  meeting,  Wotton. 

In-ter-ve'ni-:ent,  a.  [interveniens,  L.]  Intercedent ;  pass- 
ing between. 

lN-TER-VEN'iNGj*p.  o.  Coming  between  ;  interrupting. 

tK-TER-vEPf'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  interventio,  L.]  Act  of  inter- 
vening; state  of  being  interposed;  interposition;  inter- 
ference.—  {Politics)  The  interposition  or  interference  of 
one  stale  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 

•iN-TER-vi^N^VE,  n.  [intervenu,  FrJ  Intervention.  Blount. 

In-ter-vert',  v.  a.  [interverto,  L.]  To  turn  to  another 
course.    Wotton.  [Dunglison. 

In-ter-yer'te-bral,*  a.    Being  between  the  vertebrse. 

lN'T]pR-VIEW,  (-vii)  n.  [entrevue,  Pr.]  Mutual  sight  or 
view;  a  meeting;  a  formal  meeting  for  conference. 

lH-T:pR-V/5'rT,*  71.  An  intermediate  visit.  Qu.  Rev. 


iN-TER-vO-IitJ'TlpN,*  71,  State  of  being  intervoived  Cip^ 

bell. 
In-TER-v5lve',  V,  a.   [intervolvo,  LJ  [i.  intervoltid 

pp,  intervoltino,  iivtertolted.]  To  involve  one  with 

in  another.  Milton. 
In-t:er-weave',  v.  a,  [%.  iwterwove  or  interweated 

pp.  INTERWEAVING,    INTERWOTBW  Or  INTERWEAVED.]    T( 

weave  together ;  to  intermix ;  to  intermingle. 
In-ter-weav'ING,  71.  Intertexture.  Milton, 
In-ter-wYsh',  v.  a.  To  wish  mutually.  Donne,  [r.] 
tlW-TER-woRK'jNG-,  71.  Act  of  Working  together.  Milton. 
In-TER-wove',*!.  from  Interweave.  See  Interweave. 
I]V-t:er-wov'en,*  (in-ter-wo'vn)  p,  from  Interweave.    Sea 

Interweave. 
In-ter-wreathed',  (-rethd)  a.  Woven  in  a  wreath. 
In-t£s't^-ble,  a.  [intestabUia,  L,]  Not  qualified  to  make 

a  will.  Ayliffe. 
ipf-TEs'TA-cy,  n.  State  of  being  or  dying  without  a  will. 
Xn-tEs'ta.te,  a.  [intestatus,  L.j    Wanting  a  will;  dying 

without  a  will. 
JN-tEs'tj-nal,   [jn-tes'te-ngil,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm., 

In-tes-tl'n^,  Johnson.}  a.  [intestinal^  Fr.]  Belonging  to  the 

intestines.  _ 
Jn-tEs-ti-na'lj-a,*  [intestina,  L.]  n.pl,  {Zaol.)  A  class  of 

animals  which  infest  the  interior  of  other  animal  bodies 

Brande. 
|n-tEs't?ne,  a.  [intestinus,  L.]  Internal ;  inward  ;  not  ei. 

ternal ;  contained  in  the  body:  —  domestic;  not  foreign 
Jn-tEs'tine,  71.  [intestinunij  L.]  pi.  IN-tEs'tjne§.  A  gu< 

or  guts  ;  the  bowels  ;  entrails. 
tiN-THlRST',  V.  a.  To  make  thirsty.  Bp.  Hall. 

|n-THRAL',    v.    a.     [i.    INTHRALLED  ;  pp.    INTHRALLING,    IN 

THRALLED.]   To  euslave  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  reduce  to  servl 

tude. 
Jn-thrAl'ment,  n.  Act  of  enthralling ;  servitude. 
Jn-throne',  v.  a.  To  enthrone.  Thomson.  See  Enthronb 
Jn-thrSng',*!?.  71,  To  crowd  together;  to  throng.  Fairfax 
JN-THRO-Nj-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  enthroning.  Weever, 
iN-THRo'wizE,  V,  a,  [inthronizerj  old  Fr.]  To  enthron* 

Bullokar, 
Jn-tice',  B.  a.  See  Entice. 
In'ti-m^-cy,  71.  State  of  being  intimate;  close  familiarity 

acquaintance ;  fellowship. 
In'ti-mate,  a.  [intimuo.  h.]  Inmost;  inward;  intestine 

—  near ;  not  kept  at  distance :  —  familiar ;  close  in  friend 

ship ;  closely  acquainted. 
In'ti-m^te,  71,  A  familiar  friend ;  a  confidant, 
Xn'ti-mate,  v.  a.  [intimer,  Fr.]  [i.  intimated  ;  pp.  inti 

mating,  intimated.]  ^fTo  share  as  friends.  Spejiser,]  Tt 

suggest  obscurely;  to  msinuate ;  to  hint;  to  point  out  in 

directly. 
In'ti-m^te-lv,  ai.  Closely;  nearly;  familiarly. 
iN-Tj-MA'TlpN,  71,  [Fr.]    Act  of  intimating ;  suggestion 

insinuation ;  hint. 
tlN'TiMEjfl.  Inward;  internal;  intimate.  Digby. 
JN-TIM'J-DATE,  V.  o.  [xntimider^  Fr.]   [i.  intimidated  ;  pf 

intimidating,  intimidated.]  To  overawe  ;  to  frighten 

to  make  fearful. 
jN-TlM-i-DA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  intimidating ;  fear, 
JN-TiM'i-DA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Causing  intimidation.  Sir  J.  Ora 

ham. 
tN-TiNC-TTv'i-Ty,*  71,  The  want  of  the  quality  of  colorlni 

other  bodies.  Smart. 
Jn-tIre',  a.  [entier J  Fr.]  Entire,  Hooker.  See  Entire, 
{n-tire'ness,  71.  Entireness.  Donv£,  See  Entireness. 
IN-ti'tle,  v.  a.  See  Entitle. 

In-ti'tvle,*  v.  a.  [L  Sep.  intituled.]  To  entitle.  Spenser 
irf'TO,  pT-ep.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place,  or  with 

regard  to  a  new  state ;  noting  penetration  beyond  the  out- 
side. 
In-t6l'er-^-BLE,  a.  [intolerabiUs,  L.!  That  cannot  bo  toi 

erated,  endured,  or  borne;  insufferable. 
Iw-T6L'?R-A-BLE-NEss,n.  auality  of  being  intolerable 
iN-ToL'ER-A-BLy,  ad.  Not  tolerably  ;  insufferably. 
In-t6l'?r-ance,  a.  [Fr.]   Want  of  toleration,  patience 

or  forbearance. 
In-t6l'ER-an-c¥,*  n.  Intolerance.  Bailey.  [R.] 
In-t6l'er-ant,  a   [Fr.]    Not  tolerant;   not  able  to  en 

dure. 
In-t6l'?r-^nt,  n.  One  who  is  intolerant.  Lowth. 
1n-t6l']er-at-]^t».  a.  Not  endured  or  tolerated.  Ld.  Ches- 
terfield. 
iN-TOL-ER-A'TlpN,  71.  Want  of  toleration.  Ld.  Chesterfield 
JN-t6mb_',  (-t8m')  V.  a.  Hooker.  See  Entomb. 
in'tq-NATE,  v.  a.  [intono,  L.]  [i.  intonated  ;  pp.  into- 
nating, intonated.]    To  sound;  to  sou-' 1  loudly;  tc 

sing  together ;  to  thunder. 
iN-Tp-NA'TipN",  n.    The  act  of  intonating,  sounding    '»' 

singing  together;  manner  of  sounding,  as  of  the  "oic-j 

flute,  &,c.  ;  chant. 
Jn-tone',  v.  n.  To  make  a  slow,  protracted  noise.  Pjpe. 
JN-TORT',  v.  a.  [intortus,  L.]  [i.  intorted  ipp.  intoitino 

intorted.]  To  twist ;  to  wreath ;  to  wring. 
Irr-TOB'TlpN,*  71.  A  winding  or  twisting.  Smart. 
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rjv  'T'O'  TO,*  [L.]  « In  the  whole ; "  entirely.  Macdonnel 
N-a  JX'f-CATE,  V.  a.  [in  and  toxicumyli.]  [u  intoxicated  j 
p  iNToxicATiNQ,  iNToiicATED.l  To  jnebhate  j  to  make 
Jnnk:  to  infatuate. 
Iw-t6x'j-cjlTE,  a.  Intoxicated.  More. 
{ f-T6x'(-CAT-tN&,*  p.  a.   Causing  intoxication  5  making 

iriink. 
I\-t6x-i-ca'ti9N,    lu    Inebriation;    ebriety ;    drunken- 
ness ;  infatuation. 
Ix-TRAC-T^-Bii.'j-Tv,  n.  State  of  being  intractable. 
In-trXc'ta-ble,  a.  [intractabUisy  L.]  Ungovernable  ;  vi- 
olent ;  stubborn  j  obstinate ;  unmanageable  j  furious. 
iN-TRic'TA-BLE-N£ss,7i.  Obstinacy  J  perverseness. 
iN-TRAc'TA-BLy,  atZ.  Unmanageably;  stubbornly. 
IN-TttXc'TjLE,*  fl.    Incipable  of  being  drawn  out;  not 

tractUe.  Bacon. 
(N-TRA'Dps,*  n.  (Arch.)    The  interior  and  lower  line  or 
curve  of  an  arch,  the  exterior  and  upper  being  eztrados. 
Brands. 
lN-TR^-MJiR'9-jN-^L,*  fl.   Being  within  the  margin.  £om- 

don. 
In-tbvmDn'dane,*  a.  Being  within  the  world.  Ec.  Rev. 
In-trXnce'  o.  a.  SeeENTRAKCB. 
IiT-TE^N-QUIL'Lf-TV,  n.  Unquietness ;  want  of  rest. 
tN-TR^N3-CA'LENT,*  fl.  Impervious  to  heat.  TVrner. 
In-trXn'sient,  (-ahent)  a.  Not  transient ;  stable. 
In-trAn'SJ-tIve,  a.  [intransitivua,  L.]  (Oram.)   Express- 
ing a  meaning  which  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object,  eis 
R  verb  which  requires  not  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ac- 
cusative or  objective  case. 
Hi-trXn'sj-tIve-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  intransitive 
verb. 
:jv  TKAN'sr-TU,*  [L.]  "In  the  act  of  passing,"  as  mer- 
chandise, from  one  place  to  another.  Hamilton. 
Xn-trans-mIs's|-ble,*  a.    That  cannot  be  transmitted. 

Smart. 
iN-TRANS-Mu-TVBlL'j-xy,*  71.  State  of  being  intransmu- 

table.  Perry, 
In-trans-mu'ta-ble,*.  That  cannot  be  transmuted.  Ray, 
tlN'TRAwT,*  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance.  Hume. 
(■In'trXnt,*  a.  Making  entrance;  —  entering.  SmarU 
(n-trXp',  v.  a.  See  Enteap. 
fjN-TBiSA^'VBE,  (jn-trezh'vO  »■  a*  To  lay  up  as  in  a  trej^- 

ury.  Skak. 
Jn-tbeat',  v.  a.  See  Entreat. 
f}N-TREAT'FOL,  fl.  Full  of  entreaty.  Spenser, 
In-TbEnch',  v.  n.  [i.  intrenched  ;  pp.  intrenching,  in- 
trenched.]  To  invade ;  to  encroach  j  to  cut  off  part  of 
what  belongs  to  another  ;  to  trench. 
N-tr£nch',  v.  a.  To  make  a  trench  or  hollow  in ;  to  for- 
tify with  a  trench. 
flN-TR£NCH'*NT, a. Not  dividing;  not  to  be  divided ;  not 

to  be  wounded ;  indivisible.  Shak, 
|N-TRfiNCH'M?NT,  n.  (Fort.)  A  fortification  with  a  trench 

or  ditch ;  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  rampart. 
Xk-tr£p'|D,  a.    [intrepiduSf  L.]    Fearless j  daring;  bold; 

brave  ;  undaunted  ;  courageous  ;  valiant. 
Is-tre-pId'j-tv,  n.  [intripiditi,  Fr.j  Fearlessness ;  cour- 
age;  bravery;  valor;  boldness. 
iPf-TRfip'iD-Lv,  ad.  In  an  intrepid  manner;  feanessly. 
flN'TRi-cA-BLE,  fl.  Entangling;  ensnaring.  Shelton. 
iN'TRf-CA-cy,  71.  State  of  being  intricate  or  entangled;  per- 
plexity ;  involution ;  complexity. 
In'tri-cate,  a.   [intricatitSj  L.]   Entangled;  perplexed , 

involved  ;  complicated ;  obscure  ;  difiicult. 
In'trj-cate,  u.  ffi.  To  perplex;  to  darken.  Camden,  [r.] 
In'tri-c^te-lv,  ad.  With  intricacy  or  perplexity. 
|n'trJ-c^te-n£ss,  71.  Perplexity  ;  obscurity  ;  intricacy. 
f  Jn-tbj-ca'tiqn,  ji.  An  entanglement ;  snare.  Qotgrave. 
|N-TBiGUE',  (»n-tregO  n.  \intriguej  Fr.]  A  plot  or  scheme 
of  secret  contrivance,  to  effect  some  object  of  an  individ- 
ual, of  a  party,  of  government,  or  of  illicit  love ;  a  strat- 
agem; an  amour;  a  complication;  the  complication  or 
perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem. 
|N-tr!g-ue',  v.  n.  [iTitriaTier,  Fr.]  [i  intrigued;  pp.  in- 
TsiouiNo,  intrigued.]    To  form  plots;  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate designs  by  intrigue,  as  of  illicit  love. 
tlN-TRlGUE',  V.  a.  [iMricOj  LJ  To  perplex.  Z.  .Addison. 
[n-trJgu'ier,  (in-treg'er)  n.  One  who  intrigues. 
JN-TRlGu'E-Ry,*  (in-tr5g'e-r?)  ti.   Arts  or  practice  of  in- 

Cngue.  Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 
jN-TRiGU'}WG,*  (in-treg'ing)p.  a.  Addicted  to  or  practising 

intrigue, 
iN-TRl&u'jNG-Ly,  ad.  With  intrigue. 
Jn-trIn'sio,  fl.   Inward ;  internal ;  real ;  true  ;   genuine ; 

native;  inherent;  not  extrinsic ;  not  accidental. 
{N-trIk'sj-C^Lj  a.  [intrinsecusy  h.]  Internal;  solid;  real; 

genuine;  intrinsic.  —  Written  a.\ao  intrinsecaU 
Iw-TRiN'sj-C^L-LV,  ad.  Internally  ;  naturally  ;  really. 
[N-TRlN^sj-c^L-N^ss,*  A.    duality  of  being  intrinsical. 

.^sh. 
t]N-TBlH's|-CATE,  a.  Perplexed  ;  entangled.  Shak. 
iN-TRp-c£s'sipN,*  (In-tr^-sSsh'yn)  n.  (Med.)  The  depres- 
Bion  or  sinking  of  any  parts  inwards.  Qrabb. 


Xpt-TBQ-DUCE',  v.  a.  [introducoj  L  ]  [i  introduced;  pp 
iNTEoDuciNo,  INTRODUCED.]  To  lead,  bring,  conduct,  oi 
usher  in  ;  to  make  known;  to  present ;  to  bring  into  no 
tice ;  to  produce. 

iN-TRp-DU^'JeRj  «•  One  who  introduces. 

iN-TRg-DOc'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.;  introductioj  L.]  The  act  of  In- 
troducing; state  of  being  introduced;  presentation:  — 
exordium  ;  preface ;  the  preliminary  part  of  a  book. 

Iw-TRp-DOc'TfVE,  a,  [introduct^f  Fr.]  Serving  to  intro- 
duce ;  introductory. 

iN-TRp-DDcT^pR,  n.  One  who  introduces  ;  introducei 
Johnson. 

lN-TRp-DOc'Tp-BJ-I.¥,*  fli.  By  way  of  introduction.  Box 
ter, 

iN-TRp-D&c'Tp-RV,  a.  Serving  to  introduce ;  preliminary 
prefatory ;  previous. 

iN-TRp-DOc'TR^ss,*  n,  A  female  who  introduces.  Hold^ 
worth. 

iN'TRp-PLJSxED,*  (-fiSxt)  fl.  Bent  inward.  Smith. 

iN-TRp-GREs'sipM^,  71.  [introgressio,  L.]  Entrance. 

IN-TRO'JT,  [in-tro'it,  Sm. ;  jn-trbit^  K.  JVb.]  n.  [iretroYt, 
Fr.]  A  psalm  sung,  in  the  Catholic  service,  whils 
the  priest  enters  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

iN-TRp-Mls'sipN,  (-mlsh'iin)  n.  \intromisaiOf  L.]  Act  of 
sending  in  ;  admission.  —  (ScotUah  law)  The  act  of  inter* 
meddling  with  another's  effects. 

In-TRP-mTCt',  v.  a.  \iTitromiUo,  li.J.  [i.  intromitted;  pp 
iNTRouiTTiNG,  INTROMITTED.]  To  Send  in  ;  to  let  in  J  to 
admit,  to  allow  to  enter. 

iN-TRp-MiT',  v.n.  (Scotch  law)  To  intermeddle  with  the 
effects  of  another.  Stuart. 

ipf-TRp-PR^s'sipN,"^  (-pr€sh'^n)  n.  Internal  pressure.  Bat 
tie.  [r.] 

Iw-TRp-R^-cfiP'TIpN,  TU  Act  of  admitting  into. 

In-trorse',*  a.  (Bot.)  Turned  inwards.  Brande 

iN-TRp-SPJSCT^,  V.  a,  lintrospectusj  li.]  To  view  within , 
to  look  into. 

lN-TRp-SP£c'TlpN,  71.  A  view  of  the  inside.  Hale. 

lN-TRp-SPiiC'TjVE,*a.  Viewing  inwardly.  J\r,.A.Reo 

|IN-Tap-SUME',  V.  a.  To  suck  in.  Evelyn. 

lN-TRp-svs-c£p'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  taking  in,  Smitfu 

tXN-TRp-VE'NI-?NT,  a.  Entering.  Browne. 

IN-TBp-VJ3R'sipN,  n.  The  act  of  introverting.  Berkeley. 

Xn-trp-vert',  v.  a.  [i.  introverted;  pp.  introverting 
INTROVERTED.]  To  tum  inwards.  Cowper, 

Jn-TRCde',  v.  n.  [intrvdoj  L,]  [i.  intruded;  pp,  intrud- 
ing, intruded.]  To  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place  or  busi- 
ness ;  to  enter  without  invitation  or  permission ;  to  en- 
croach. 

jN-TRtJDE',  V.  a.  To  force  or  thrust  in  rudely,  or  without 
right  or  welcome  ;  to  cast  in ;  to  obtrude ;  to  infringe. 

In-trOd'er,  n.  One  who  intrudes;  interloper. 

iN-TROD'iN&,*p.  a.  Making  intrusion ;  thrusting  in. 

JN-TRtr'^ipN,  (jn-trfl'zliyn)  n.  [Fr.  ;  intrusioj  L.]  The  act 
of  intruding ;  encroachment ;  unwelcome  entrance  or 
transaction ;  obtrusion. 

|N-TBO'?ipN-IST,*  (in-tru'zhuu-ist)  n.  One  who  intrudes 
or  favors  intrusion.  Chalmers. 

In-trO^sjye,  a.  Intruding  upon;  apt  to  intrude  ;  obtrusive. 

Jn-tbOst',  v.  fl.  [i.  intrusted  ;  pp.  intrusting,  intrust- 
ed,] To  deliver  in  trust ;  to  confide  to  the  care  of. 

iN-TV-j("TipN,  ^in-tu-ish'iin)  n.  The  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  a  truth  is  immediately  perceived,  and,  as  it  were, 
beheld,  without  any  previous  process  of  analysis  or  rati- 
ocination ;  act  of  seeing  at  once  by  the  mind ;  intuitive 
perception. 

jN-Tu'j-TlVE,  a.  [intuitivusj  low  L.]  Seen  by  the  mind  im- 
mediately, without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testi- 
mony ;  perceiving  at  once  ;  seeing,  or  seen,  at  once  with 
clearness. 

jN-TU'j-TlfvE-Ly,  ad.  By  intuitive  perception, 

IN"TV-m£sce%*  (in-ty-mgs')  v.  n.  To  swell;  to  become 
tumid  with  heat.  Smart. 

In-tv-mEs'cence,  tu  [intumesco,  Im]  A  swelling;  a  tu- 
mor ;  tumid  state.  Browne. 

lN-TV-MJ£s'c^N-CY,  n.  Same  as  intumescence. 

flN-Tu'MV-LAT-^D,  a.  [intwnulatus,  L.]  Unburied.  Cacti- 
erain. 

■flN-TVR-(?fis'c?NCE,  71,  [in  and  turgescoj  L.]  Act  of  swell- 
ing; turgid  state.  Brotone. 

lN-TVS-SVS-c£p'TipN,*  iu  (Med.)  The  introduction  of  one 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  another ;  introsusception 
DurtfflisoTu 

flN'TUSE,  n,  [intusuSf  L.]  Bruise.  Spenser. 

IJT-TWINE',  t».  fl.  [i.  INT  WINED  ipp.  INT  wining,  I  NT  WINED 

To  twine  together;  to  twine  around;  to  twist  or  wreatt 

together. 
Jn-twine'ment,*  n.  The  act  of  intwining.  Todd. 
iN-TWiST',*  V.  a.  To  twist  together;  to  intwine.  Smart. 
jN-V-£n'I>0,  71.  See  Innuendo. 
In'v-la,*  71.  [L,]   (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  plants 

elecampane ;  star  wort. 
Xn'v-I'Inb,*?!.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  vegetable  substance  e* 

tracted  from  iTiuZa  heleniumj  or  elecampane.  P.  Cyc 
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tf-t?M'BRA'ME,  V.  a.  [inuvbro^  1  ]  Ti.  inumbrated  ;  pp.  iw- 
uMBRATiwo,  iNUMBRATEt.]  1'.  ftbade  J  to  covcr  with 
shade.  Bailey. 

t|N-ONCT'¥D,  a.  [inuTictus^  L.]  Ai-'tnted.  Cockeram. 

tJN-tJNc'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  anointing    BuHon. 

IN-0NCT-v-6s'j-Ty,*  n.  Want  of  o-nness.  Smart. 

lN-ON'nA.NT,  a.  Overflowing.  SkenA<^ne.  [r.] 

{N-On'date,  v.  a.  [inunrfo,  L.]  [i.  i^-itwdated  ;  jTp.  inun- 
dating, inundated]  To  overflow  n  ith  water;  to  over- 
whelmj  to  submerge. 

In-vn-^a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  inundatinj:,  state  of  being  in- 
undated ;  overflow  ;  flood  ;  deluge. 

tlN-ON-D^R-STXND'lNG,a.Voidofundt*rtandiDg.Pears(m. 

In-VR-Bane',*  a.  Wanting  urbanity;  uitivil.  Scott. 

In-VR-eane'ly,*  ad.  In  an  impolite  raaviOKr.  JDr.  ^Uen. 

tN-VR-EXN'l-Ty,  n.  Want  of  urbanity.  5>  HaU. 

Jn-ure',  (in  yur')  v.  a.  [i.  inured;  pp.  inui<ing,  inured.] 
To  habituate;  to  make  ready  by  practice  -,  to  accustom. 

|N-tJRE',  (jn-yiir')  v.  n.  {Law)  To  come  into  use  or  power; 
to  have  effect.  Todd. 

(n-ure'ment,  71.  Act  of  inuring ;  practice;  habit;  use; 
custom ;  frequency.  Woiton. 

JH"-URN',  V.  a.  [i.  ikurned;  pp  inurnino,  iwdrned  ]  To 
intomb;_to  bury.  SAofc. 

In-u-^j-ta'tiqn,  n.  [iniLsitatnis,  It-I  Disuse;  want  of  use. 
Palmj. 

fjN-OsT'ipN,  (jn-Qst'yuin)  n,  \inustio,  L.]  Act  oi' burning  or 
branding.  Bailey. 

tlN-tJ'TiLE,  71.  [Fr. ;  inutUiSf  L.]  Useless;  unprofitable. 
Bacon, 

iN-y-TlL'i-Ty,  n.  Uselessnesg  ;  unprofitableness.  Hurd. 

pN-OT'TER-^-BliE,  o.  Unutterable.  Milton. 

JiV  F'Xc'i/^-Oy*  [L.J  "  In  avoid,"  or  empty  space.  Hamilton. 

|N-VADE',  v.  a.  [invado,  L.]  [i,  invaded  ;p;>,  invading, 
invaded.]  To  enter  with  a  hostile  army  ;  to  infringe  ;  to 
encroach  upon  ;  to  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

In-vad'er,  n.  One  who  invades  ;  an  assailant. 

iw-vX^-J-NA'TlpN,*  71.  Intussusception.  Palmer. 

tiPf-VA-LEs'cENCE,  n.  [invalescOj  L.]  Strength ;  health. 
Bailey. 

In-vXl-e-tO'dj-n^-ry,  a.  Wanting  health;  infirm    [r.] 

In-vXl'id,  a.  [invalidus,  L.]  Not  valid ;  weak ;  of  no 
weight;  of  no  legal  force. 

lN-VA-LlD',*a.  [invalidej  Fr.]  Infirm  ;  weak  ;  sick.  Caipenter. 

In-va-lId',  (in-v?-ledO  ti.  A  person  who  is  disabled,  weak, 
or  infirm  ;  —  often  applied  to  a  man  worn  out  by  warfare. 

IN-V^-Lio',*  V.  a.  [i.  invalided  ;  pp.  invaliding,  invalid- 
ed.] To  affect  with  disease ;  to  register  as  an  invalid. 
Qu.  Rev. 

In-vXl'|-date,  v.  a.  [i.  invalidated  ;  pp.  invalidating, 
invalidatedJ  To  make  invalid  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  deprive 
of  force  or  eflicacy. 

In-vXl-i-da'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  invalidating.  Burke. 

jfjV-rA-LfDE',  (-led')  71.   [Fr.]  Prior.  See  Invalid. 

In-va-lId'i-tv,  71.  State  of  being  invalid  ;  want  of  validi- 
ty or  force  ;  weakness  ;  infirmity. 

lN-vXL'pR-oDs,*a.  Not  valorous;  cowardly.  2).  O'Connell. 

(w-vXl'v-a-ble,  (In-vai'yu-?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
valued  ;  above  all  value  ;  very  precious  ;  inestimable. 

Xw-vXl'v-A-BLV,  ad.  Inestimably.  Bp.  Hall, 

In-vXl'VED,*  (in-vS-l^yud)  a.  Inestimable.  Maurice. 

Xn-VA-rj-a-bIl'j-TV,*  71.  Invariableness    Digby. 

In-va'rj-a-ble,  a.  Not  variable;  immutable;  unchange- 
able; unalterable;  constant. 

In-va'rj-a-BI'E-n£ss,  71.  [mmutability  ;  constancy. 

In-va'RJ-a-bly,  ad.  Unchangeably  ;  immutably. 

In-va'rIed,  (^-rid)  a.  Not  vaiying.  Blackwall. 

jN-VA'^lpN,  (in-va'zhun)  n.  [Fr. ;  invasio,  L.]  Act  of  in- 
vading ;  hostile  entrance  or  encroachment ;  attack  ;  in- 
cursion ;  irruption ;  inroad. 

Jw-VA'siVE,  a.  Making  invasion  ;  aggressive.  Dryden. 

flN-vfec'Tiprf,  71.  [invectio,  L.]  Reproachful  Accusation; 
invective.  Fulke. 

JW-vfic'TlVE,  71.  [invective,  Fr.]  Harsh  censure;  abuse; 
reproach ;  an  abusive  or  angry  speech. 

iN-vEc'TiVE,  a.  Satirical;  abusive;  censorious.  Dryden, 

JN-vfio'TlVE-LY,  ad.  Satirically  ;  abusively.  Shak. 

iN-VEIGH',  Cin-va')  V.  n.  [iTzuefto,  L.]  [i.  inveighed  ;  pp. 
inveighing,  inveighed.]  To  utter  censure  or  reproach  ; 
to  rail ;  to  declaim. 

}i'f-VElGH'ER,  l^in-va'er)  n.  One  who  inveighs.  Jackson. 
N-VEl'GLE,   (jn-vS'gi)    V.   a.  [invogliare.   It.]     [i,    invei- 
gled;  pp.   inveigling,   inveigled.]    To  persuade  to 
something  bad ;  to  wheedle ;  to  entice ;  to  seduce. 

|n-vei'gle-mEnt,  (jn-vS'gl-raSnt)  n.  Seduction;  entice- 
ment. 

lN-VEi'G-L]CR,  0n-v5'gler)  71.  A  seducer;  deceiver. 

|N-VEiiiED',  (in-vald')  o.  Covered  as  with  a  veil.  JF. 
Browne^ 

In-v£n-di-bIl'i-TV,*  n.  Unsalableness.  Browne. 

lN-v£ND'i-BLEi*  a.  Unsalable.  Jlsh, 

In-v£n'PM,  v.  a.  See  Envenom. 

JN-v£kt',  r  u,  [inventer^  Fr.]  [i.  invented  ;  pp.  intent- 
iNo,  INVENTED.]  To  discover ;  to  find  out;  to  excogi- 


tate J  to  produce  something  not  made  before ,  to  toim  by 
the  imagination;  to  device;  to  frame ;  to  forge;  to  coa 
trive  falsely ;  to  fabricate ;  to  feign. 

In-v£nt'er,  71.  One  who  invents.  See  Inventor. 

JN-VfiNT'FOL,  a.  Full  of  invention.  Oiffbrd. 

|n-v£nt'}-ble,  a.  Discoverable;  capable  of  being  ii 
vented. 

jN-vfiw'TIpN,  (jn-vSn'shun)  n.  [inventio,  L.]  Act  of  in 
venting;  thing  invented;  device;  contrivance;  inge 
nuity ;  act  or  power  of  producing  something  new 
forgery ;  fiction. 

f  jN-vEw'Tioys,*  a.  Ingenious ;  inventive.  B.  Jonson. 

JN-vfiN'TlVE,  a.  [inventif,  Fr.]  Apt  to  invent;  ingenious 
quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  expedients^ 

iN-VEN'TfVE-Nfisa,*  n*  (Quality  of  being  inventive.  Chan- 
ning, 

jN-VEw'TpR,  71,  [inventory  L.]  One  who  invents  ;  a  con 
triver. 

iN-VEN-TO'Rf-AL,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  inventory.  Maunder 

In-ven-to'rj-^l-LV,  a(i.  In  the  manner  of  an  inventory 
Shi^. 

IN'VEN-Tp-RY,  [in'ven-tur-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wh. ;  in-vent'9-re,  Johnson,  Kenrick.]  n.  [inventarium 
L.]  An  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or  movables. 

IN'VEN-Tp-Ry,  V.  o.  To  register;  to  place  in  a  catalogue 
Shak. 

In-V"En'tr:^SS,  n.  [inventrieey  Fr.]  A  female  who  invents 
Bumet. 

lN-vi5R-j-si-MlL'j-TUDE,*  71.  Want  of  verisimilitude 
Coleridge.  [r.I 

Ijf-V)ERSE',  a.  [inversus^  L.]  Inverted;  reciprocal;  op- 
posed to  direct. — Inverse  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  recipro- 
cals of  two  numbers.  —  Inverse  proportion,  the  proportion 
in  which  more  requires  less,  and  less  requires  more. 

iN-vteRSE'Ly,*  ad.  In  an  inverse  order.  Maunder. 

iN-VER'sipN,  (In-ver'shun)  n.  Act  of  inverting ;  state  o* 
being  inverted  ;  change  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the 
last  is  first,  and  the  first  lEist ;  change  of  place,  so  a»  thai 
each  takes  the  room  of  the  other, 

Jn-vert',  v.  a.  [inverto,  L.]  [i.  inverted;  pp.  invert 
iNG,  inverted,]  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  place  in  con- 
trary position  or  order  to  that  which  was  before ;  to  placo 
the  last  first ;  to  subvert ;  to  reverse, 

In-ver't?-bral,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  column.  P 
Cyc. 

In-ver't:e-brate,*  n.  (Zool)  An  animal  which  is  de- 
void of  vertebra,  or  of  an  internal  bony  skeleton.  Brande 

In-ver'te-er^te,*     i  a.  Destitute  of  a  backbone,  orol 

In-ver'te-brat-ed,*  i      vertebra.  L^elL 

|N-VERT'ED,*p.  a.  Turned  upside  down ;  changed  by  in 
version. 

IN-VERT'?D-Ly,  ad.  In  contrary  or  reversed  order. 

|n-vEst',  D.  a.  [investio,  Ij.]  [i.  invested  ;  pp.  investing, 
invested.]  To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array  ;  to  endow  ;  to 
endue  ;  to  clothe  figuratively,  as  with  an  office  or  digni- 
ty :  —  to  vest ;  to  fix  or  place  in  something  permanent,  as 
money :  —  to  enclose  ;  to  surround  so  as  to  intercept  en- 
trance, as  in  a  siege. 

tjN-v£sT'iENT,  (in-vgst'yent)  a.  Covering.  Woodward. 

In-vEs'tj-ga-ble,  a.  That  may  be  investigated.  Hooker. 

|n-v£s'tj-gate,  t).  a.  [investigo,  L.]  [i.  investigated; 
pp.  investioatino,  investigated.]  To  search  out;  tn 
inquire  into  ;  to  examine  ;  to  scrutinize. 

jN-vfis-Ti-GA^TipN,  n.  Act  of  investigating ;  research ; 
inquiry ;  scrutiny  ;  examination. 

jN-vfis'Ti-GA-TlVE, a.  Searching;  making  inquiry.  Pegg* 

|n-v£s'tj-ga-tqr,  71,  [L.]  One  who  investigates. 

JN-vfis'Ti-TURE,  iu  [Fr.]  Act  or  right  of  clothing  with  an 
office ;  the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  ;  endowment 

In-v£s'tjve,  a.  Encircling;  clothing.  Mirror,  [r.] 

|n-vj6st'ment,  71.  Act  of  investing;  thing  invested: 
dress  ;  clothes  ;  garment ,  habit ;  vestment. 

jN-vfis'TpR,*  71.  One  who  invests  or  makes  an  invest 
ment,  Jacob* 

lN-v£sT'VRE,*  (jn-vSst'jmr)  n.  Investiture.  BumeU 

iN-v£T':ER-A-cy,  n.  [inveteratio,  L.]  State  of  being  inret 
erate ;  long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad,  as  an  ill 
habit,  disease,  &.c. ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

Jn-vEt'?r-ate,  a.  linveteratus,  L.]  Old;  long-eslab- 
lished  ;  fixed  or  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 

tlN-v£T'?R-ATE,  V.  o.  [invetero,  L.]  To  fix  by  long  con 
tinuance.  Bacon, 

iN-vfiT'ijpR-^TE-iiy,*  ad.  In  an  inveterate  msnner.  War- 
burton, 

In-v£t']ER-^te-nEss,  71.  Long  continuance;  inveter- 
acy. Locke. 

iN-vfiT-ER-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  making  invetente.  [R.] 

Jn-vId'i-oOs,  [in-vSd'^-us,  P. ./.  Ja.  Sm. ;  jn-^id'yus,  St.  E 
F.K.i  in  vm'e-iis  or  jn-vid'je-iis,  W.\  a.  {i-ividiosm   I* 
Envious ;  malignant ;  likely  to  incur  iII-wl   or  hatr<  1 
iN-vtD'j-ous-LY,  ad.  In  an  invidious  manne 
|N-vtD'|-oDs-N£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  invii/ious. 
IN-vI^'I-lXnce,*  n.    Waat  of   vigilance;    carelesf:e9» 
&marL 
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ffN-vTg-'i-LAN-cy,  n.  [inrnffilance,  Pr.l   Sleepiness  ;  wax 
of  vigilance.  Cotgrave. 
w-vIg'qr,  v.  a.  To  invigorate.  JVdterhouse. 
N-Vl&'^  RATE,  V.   a.    [in  and  I'i^'J'jJ   [*•  intioobated; 

pp.    INTIQORAT  TfG,    INTiaOBATEDij    Ixi    glVe  VigOr    tO  j  tO 

Strengthen;  to  animate. 

^N-vIo'Q-RAT-jNG,*  p.  fl*  Adding  strength  or  vigor  j 
strengthening 

lN-vI&-0-HA'TipN,  K,  Act  of  invigorating ;  strength. 

t}N-vlL'L^9ED,  (in-vil'?.jd)  a.  Turned  into  a  village. 
Brotone. 

In-vIn-cj-bYl'i-tv,  n.  The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

!n-vIn'c!-ble,'  a.  [invindbilis,  L,]  That  cannot  be  van- 
quislied  ;  insuperable ;  unconquerable. 

lN-vtN'c;-BLE-N£ss,  71,  Unconquerableness ;  insuperable- 
ness. 

iN-vlN'Of-BLy,  ad.  Insuperably;  unconquerably. 

iN-vi-Q-L^-BiL'f-TV,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  invio- 
lable. 

iN-vi'p-L^-BiiE,  a.  [Fr. ;  inviolabUiSf  L.]  That  may  not 
be  violated,  broken,  profaned,  or  injured ;  insusceptible 
of  hurt ;  sacred. 

Iw-vi'p-LA-BLE-Nfiss,  ft.  State  or  quality  of  being  invio- 
lable. 

iN-vi'p-LflL-BLy,  oif.  Without  breach ;  without  failure. 

iN-vi'p-Lvcy,*  n.  The  state  of  being  inviolate.  Bul- 
wer.  [r.] 

Iw-vi'p-LATE,  a.  [UvioU,  Fr.;  inviolatus,  L.]  Not  vio- 
lated; unhurt;  uninjured;  unprofaned ;  unpolluted. 

iH-vi'p-LAT-ED,  a,  Unviolated.  Drayton. 

lN-vi'p-L^TE-L¥,*  ad.  Without  violation.  South, 

In'VJ-oOs,  a.  [inviusjli.]  Impassable.  Hudibras.  [R.'] 

In'vi-oOs  NJSss,  n.  State  of  being  invioua.  Dr.  Ward.  [R.] 

iN-vi-RlL'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  virility  or  manhood.  Todd.. 

{N-v'is'cATE,  V.  a,  [in  and  viscus,  h.]  To  lime;  to  daub 
with  glue.  Browne. 

,W-vIs'c:^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [muiscero,  L.]  To  breed;  to  nour- 
ish. Mountague. 

iN-vl^-j-Bl'L'j-TY,  (in-viz-e-bil'^-te)  n.  The  state  of  being 
invisible  ;  imperceptibleness  to  sight. 

In-v1§';-ble,  (in-viz'e-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  invisibilisj  L.]  That 
cannot  be  seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 

iN-vi^'j-BLE-H'Ess,*  71.  State  of  being  invisible.  Scott. 

Iw-vls'j-BLy,  ad.  In  an  invisible  manner. 

fN-vr  T4  Mf-NER' r^,*  [L.]  (Minerva  [the  goddess  of 
wisdom]  being  unwilling.)  Without  the  aid  of  genius, 
MacdonneL 

iM-VI-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  Inviting ;  solicitation ;  a  bid- 
ding ;  a  call. 

iN-vl'T^-Tp-Ry,  u.  Using  invitation ;  containing  invita- 
tion. 

tlN-vi'TVTP-B.y,  n.  A  hymn  of  invitation  to  prayer. 
Common  Prayer. 

|N-ViTf  J  V.  a.  [invitOj  It.]  [i.  invited  ;  pp.  inviting,  in- 
vited.] To  bid  •,  to  ask  to  a  place,  particularly  one's 
house  ;  to  allure ;  to  persuade;  to  call ;  to  summon ;  to 
attract. 

|N-viTE',  V.  n.  To  give  invitation  ;  to  ask. 

■fjN-viTE'MEWT,  n.  Act  of  inviting;  invitation.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

JN-VIT'^R,  n.  One  who  invites. 

jN-vlT'lNG,  n.  Invitation.  Shale. 

JN-viT'JNG,*  p.  a.  Giving  Invitation;  attractive;  allur- 
ing, 

{N^viT^JNa-Ly,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  invites  or  al- 
lures. 

Jn-vit'ing-nISss,  n.  Q,uality  of  inviting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

In-vIt'ri-fi-^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  vitrified.  Smart. 

Iw'Vp-CATE,  V.  a.  [invoco,  L.]  To  invoke.  Bp.  Tay- 
Uyr.  [Rj 

iN-v  ?-3A'TIpN,  n.  [invocatioj  L.]  Act  of  invoking ;  a  call- 
ing upon  in  prayer ;  supplication. 

Irf'yp-CA-Tp-Ry,'*  a.  Making  Invocation ;  invoking.  Ch. 
Ob 

Xn'voIce,  n.  A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a  sliip,  or  a 
writing  sent  with  merchandise,  particularizing  the  arti- 
cles, prices,  and  other  information, 

Jn'^'oIce,*  u.  a.  [i.  invoiced  ;  pp.  mvoiciNQ,  invoiced.] 
To  state  or  insert  in  an  invoice.  SToart. 

JN-VOKE',  v.  a.  [invocOf  L.]  [i.  invoked;  pp.  rwvoKiNQ, 
invoked.]  To  call  upon  with  solemnity  ;  to  implore  ;  to 
pray  to j  to  supplicate 

iN'vp-LU-CEL,*  Th  {BoU")  A  partial  involucre,  Loudon. 

In-vq-lv-o'^l' LijMf*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  secondary  mvo- 
lucrum ;  involucel.  Brande. 

iN-vp-Lu'cR^ii,*  a.  Relating  to  an  involucre  or  involu- 
crum.  Smith. 

tN'vp-LO-CRE,*  (in'v9-lu-k?r)  n.  (Bot.)  A  collection  of 
tracts  placed  in  a  whorl,  on  the  outside  of  a  calyx  or 
flower-head  ;  a  bract.  P.  Cyc. 

tN-TQ'JL&CRijM^'^  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  bract;  a  whorl; 
involucre.  Brande,  See  Involucre. 

W-v6l'vn-X  V^f-^V*  <***•  Not  by  choice ;  not  spontaneously. 

fN-v6L'vw-T^-iil-N£ss,  71.  Want  of  choice  or  will. 


lN-v6l,'VN-T^-Ry,  a.  [involontairef  Fr.]  Not  voUntar) 
not  willing;  compulsory;  reluctant. 

iN'vp-LUTE,*  71.  (Oeom.)  A  curve  traced  by  the  end  of  t 
string  in  folding  it  round  another  curve,  or  in  unfolding 
it,  with  reference  to  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
evolute.  Brande. 

iN'vp-iiUTE,*      I  a.  (Bot.)    Rolled    spirally  inwards.    P 

lN'vp-Li;T-¥D,*  j      Cyc. 

iN-vp-LU'TipN,  71.  [in/volutioj  L.]  Act  of  involving ;  state 
of  being  involved  ;  complication  ;  that  which  is  wrapped 
round  any  thing. — (Oram.)  The  mingling  or  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  a  sentence. — (Math.)  The  raising  of  quan 
tities  from  their  roots  to  any  powers  assigned. 

In-vSlve',  7J.  a.  [involvOf  L-]  U.  involved  ;  pp.  involv- 
ing, involved.]  To  roll  or  fold  round ;  to  cover  with 
any  thing  surrounding  ;  to  inwrap ;  to  comprise ;  to  en- 
twist;  to  join  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  catch  ;  to  entangle;  to  im- 
plicate ;  to  blend ;  to  mingle  together  confusedly.  — 
(Math.)  To  multiply  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given  num- 
ber of  times. 

In-v5lv'?d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  involved.  Boyle 

Jn-vSlve'ment^*?!.  Sa,me  aa  involvedness.  Ch.  Ob. 

lN-vOL-KER-^-BlL'i-Ty,*7i.  State  of  being  invulnerable- 
Jlsh. 

lN-vOi.'N]pR-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  invulnerabUis,  L.]  That  can- 
not be  wounded ;  secure  from  injury, 

In-vDIj'n]?r-VBLE-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  invulner 
able. 

lN-vDL'N:?R-ATE,*a.  That  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  wounded 
unhurt;  invulnerable.  BuUer. 

Jn-vitAll',  v.  a.  To  enclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall,  den- 
ser. [R.] 

In'w^rd,  ad.  Toward  the  inside;  within;  concavely  or 
bending  inward  ;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Xrr'w^Rs,  a.  Internal;  placed  within;  interior;  intrinsic 
intimate  ;  domestic ;  seated  in  the  mind. 

flN^WABD,  71.  Intimate  ;  near  acquaintance.  Shak. 

IN'w^RD-Ly,  ad.  In  the  heart;  internally;  inward, 

Ik'w^rd-ness,  7u  Intimacy ;  internal  state.  More. 

In'w^rd^,  ad.  Same  as  inward.  Milton, 

In'ward§,  n.  pi.  The  bowels;  the  parts  within.  [Rarely 
used  in  the  singular.] 

Jn-WEAVE',  (jn-wev')  V.  a.  [i.  inwove  or  inweaved_;  pp 
INWEAVING,  INWOVEN  OT  iNWEAVED.]  To  weavo  to- 
gether; to  mix  in  weaving;  to  intwine ;  to  compli- 
cate. 

In-whe£l',  v.  a.  To  surround ;  to  encircle.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl 

tiN'wiT, 71.  Mind;  understanding.   WicUffe. 

Jn-wood',  (in-wud')  v.  a.  To  hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

in-work',*  (in-wiirk')  v.  a.  [i.  inwoeked  or  inwbought 
pp.  INWORKING,  INWROUGHT,]  To  work  in.  Smart,  [r.] 

In-work' jwG,*  (in-wurk'jng)  ti.  Operation  or  working 
within.  Smart. 

In-worn',*  a.  Worn  within  or  wrought  within.  Milton. 

JN-WRXp',    (jn-^p')  IJ.  O.   [i.    IKWRAPPED  ;  pp.  INWRAPPING, 

iNWRAPPED.i  To  cover  by  involution ;  to  involve ;  to  im- 
plicate,—  [f  To  ravish.  Shak.] 

Jn-wbeathe',  (in-r^tft') »  a.  [L  inwkeathed;  pp.  in 
wBEATHiNo,  iHWRXATHED.J  To  surround  as  with  a 
wreath.  Miltoju 

Jn-wrouoht',  (in-riwtO  a.  Worked  in ;  adorned  with 
work.  Milton. 

I'o,*n.  [L.  oh!  ah!"]  pi.  F6§.  A  triumphal  shout.  Congreve. 

I'P-date,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  iodine,  oxygen 
and  a  base.  Smart. 

|-oD'fc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  containing  iodine  and  oxygen 
BraTide. 

I'p-DIDE,*  n.  A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  metal.  Brande, 

I'P-dIne,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  of  a  bluish-black  color 
and  metallic  lustre,  prepared  from  kelp,  and  much  used 
in  medicine.  Brande. 

I'p-DOOs,*  o.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  containing  iodine 
and  oxygen.  Smart. 

I-6D'v-BfiT,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  combustible,  compound  sub- 
stance, containing  iodine.  Smart. 

Fp-LITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  violet  color,  Jameson. 

I'pN,*  71. ;  pi.  IONS.  The  elements  into  which  a  body  is 
separated  when  subjected  to  electroyzation,  or  electro- 
chemical decomposition.  Ji^ancis. 

I-O'NJ-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Ionia  or  to  a  cluster  of  Greek 
islands.  Murray. 

I-dN'jc,*  71.  An  ionic  verse  or  metre.  Coleridge. 

I-6n'jc,  a.  Relating  to  Ionia  or  the  dialect  of  the  lonians: 
— relating  to  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Thales: 
—  relating  to  an  airy  kind  of  music:  —  relating  to  one 
of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  whose  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  volute  of  its  capital. 

I-O'T^,  n.  [iwra.]  The  name  of  a  Greek  letter :  — a  tittle , 
a  jot ;  the  least  quantity  assignable. 

Ip-]e-cac-v-Xn'ha,  (ip-e-kak-v-an'gi)  [ip-e-k?ik-u^n'&,  5. 
P.J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.i  ip-?-kaJc-u-a'n?,  fV. ;  ip-e-kSk-ij-a'- 
n^^,  Ja.]  n.  A  root  from  South  America,  of  eme  jc  vir 
tues,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Ip'P-cbXs,  71.  See  Hipfocras. 
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tp'S?  Dlx'fTy*  [L.]  {He  hmself  said.)  A  mere  agsertion. 

Mavor.  \Ch.  Ob. 

tP-:iTs' ST-iiU  Fer'ba,*   [L.l  "The  very  same  words." 

If' so  FAc'  TO,*  [L.]  (Law)  "  By  the  deed  or  fact  itself  j " 
In  the  very  deed  or  fact.  Hamilton. 

I-ra'nj -AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Iran  or  Persia.  Latham. 

I-rIs-ci-bTl'i-tVjW.  Propensity  to  anger.  Jolmsoji. 

t-aAs'ci-BLE,  a.  {irascibilis,  low  L.]  Partaking  of  anger  j 
prone  to  anger ;  passionate  j  hasty. 

I-rXs'cj-ble-nJSss,  n.  State  of  being  irascible. 

Ire.  rt.  [ira,  L.]  Anger;  wrath  ;  rage  ;  passionate  hatred. 

Ire'fOl,  a.  Angry;  raging;  furious.  Sliak. 

lRE'Ft>i*-L¥,  ad.  With  irej  in  an  angry  manner  Dray- 
toiu 

Ire'fOl-n£ss,*  Tt.  Anger;  violent  passion.  Scott. 

TRE-NJiRjeH,  (I're-nirk)  n.  {Eiprivafixnu']  An  officer  of  the 
old  Greek  empire,  employed  to  preserve  public  tran- 
quillity. Todd. 

I-r£n'i-cal,  a.  Promoting  peace  ;  pacific.  Todd. 

Ir'I-dXi,,*  a.  Same  as  irisated.  Sjtiart. 

pR^j-Dfis'cENCE,*  [ir-i-d6s'sens,  K.  ffh.;  I-ri-d€s's?ns, 
Sm.}  n.  The  color  of  the  rainbow.  Roget. 

j,lK^i-DiiS'c]?jrT,*  a.  Colored  as  the  rainbow  ;  irisated.  Ed. 
Sincy. 

J-HlD'f-OM,*  7t.  (Chem.)  A  metal  associated  with  the  ore 
of  platinum,  and  not  malleable.  Bravde. 

pRfa,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  1r'i-de^;  Eng.  Frjs-e?.  The 
rainbow ;  any  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow ;  the 
prismatic  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye:  —  the  flower- 
de-luce. 

I'RfS-AT-ED  *  a.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  Smart. 

I'RISED,*  (I'rjst)  a.  Relating  to  the  iris  or  rainbow.  Bonny- 
castlt, 

Irtish,  n.  The  Irish  language;  a  game  of  elder  times; 
linen  made  in  Ireland.  — pL  The  people  of  Ireland. 

Ir'jsh,  a.  Belonging  to  Ireland ;  produced  or  made  in  Ire- 
land. 

Ir'ish-I§m,  w.  An  Irish  idiom;  hibernicism. 

(Ir'ish-ry,  71.  The  people  of  Ireland.  BrysketU 

(-ri'tjs,*  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
Brande. 

Irk,  (iirk)  v.  a.  \_yrk,  Icelandic]  To  weary;  to  give  pain 
to.  — Scarcely  used  except  impersonally;  as,  "It  irks 
me." 

IRK'SQME,  (urk'sum)  a.  Wearisome;  tedious;  tiresome. 

Irk'sqme-ly,  (iirk'sLtm-le)  ad.  Wearisomely  ;  tediously. 

iRK'spME-wiss,  (ark'si(im-ne3)  n.  Tediousness. 

Tr'ON,  (i'vrn)  [iVrn,  S-  ^-  P-  'f-  F-  Sm.;  I'ryn,  E.  Ja.  K. 
JV>xres.]  n.  The  most  common  and  useful  of  the  metals, 
extremely  hard,  yet  malleable  and  fusible: — an  instru- 
ment made  of  iron.  — -pi.  Fetters  ;  manacles. 

Ir'on,  (i'urn)  a.  Made  of  iron  ;  resembling  iron  in  color; 
harsh;  stern;  indissoluble;  hard;  impenetrable:  — 
rude  and  miserable,  as  opposed  to  golden,  or  silver  in  the 
sense  of  happy ;  as,  "  the  iron  age." 

IR'ON,  (I'urn)  V.  a.  [i.  ironed  ;  pp.  ibonino,  ironed.]  To 
smooth  with  an  iron  ;  to  shackle  with  irons. 

Ir'on-boOnd,*  (i'yrn-)  a.  Encircled  with  iron.  Drayton, 

Ir'ow-CroiX^H',*  n.  The  crown  of  the  ancient  Lombard 
kings;  —  used  to  signify  the  crown  or  sceptre  of  Italy. 
Ency. 

tR'oNED,  (i'urnd)  a.  Armed  ;  dressed  in  iron  j  fettered. 

Ir'ON-FlInt,*  (i'urn-)  n.  (Min.)  A  substance  containing 
oxide  of  iron,  united  with  silica.  Hamilton. 

Ir'on-heart-ed,  (i'urn-hart-ed)  a.  Hard-hearted. 

T-r6n';c,  a.  Ironical.  B.  Jonson. 

I-r6n'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  irony;  express- 
ing one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

j-b6n'i-cal-lVj  od-  By  the  use  of  irony.  Bacon. 

i-RON'i-CAL-wEss,*  n.  State  of  being  ironical.  J3sk. 

I'RQN-isT,  (I'ryn-ist)  71.  One  who  deals  in  irony.  Hard. 

Ir'on-m6n-j&er,  (i'lirn-mung-ger)  n.  A  dealer  in  iron. 

Ie'ON-MOULD,  (i'urn-mold)  n.  A  mark  or  spot  on  linen, 
occasioned  by  the  rust  of  iron.  Junius. 

Ir'on-sid-ed,*  (I'urn-)  a.  Hardy;  rough;  strong.  Forby. 

Ir'on-Wood,  (I'urn-wfid)  n.  A  very  hard  and  heavy 
wood.  McCulloch. 

Ir'on-Work,*  (I'urn-wUrk)  n.  ;pi.iR'ON-woRKS,  (iVm- 
wiirks)  A  place  where  iron  is  manufactured  ;  manufacture 
of  iron.  Addison. 

Ir'on-Wort,  (i'lirn-wlirt)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Ir'on-V,  (i'lirn-e)  a.  Made  of  iron  ;  partaking  of  iron. 
'RPN-y,  (I'ryn-^)  n.    [eipbipcin.]   A  mode  of  speech  in 
which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words,  or  in  which 
oraise  is  bestowed  when  censure  is  intended  j  a  delicate 
•pecies  of  sarcasm. 

|l  ROVS,  a.  Angry  ;  passionate  ;  ireful.  Chaucer. 

|||r-RA'dj-^NCE,  n.  [irradio^  L.j  Emission  of  rays  of 
light  on  an  object ;  a  beam  of  light  emitted. 

IJr-RA'DI-AN-CY,  71.  Sa.me  aB  irradiance.  Browne. 
|R-RA'Df-ANT,*  a.  Emitting  rays  of  light.  Boyse. 
JRt-ra'di-Xte,  [jr-ra'd^-at,  W.  P.J.Ja.  Sm.  R.;  jr-ra'dySt, 
S.  E.  Fi  K.}  V.  a.  [irradio,  L.]   [i.  irradiated  ;  pp.  irri- 
utATiNG,  IRRADIATED.]    To  dart  rajs  upon;  to  adorn 


with  light;  to  brighten;  to  enlighten  intellectually;  tr 
illuminate ;  to  animate  by  heat  or  light ;  to  decorate  witl 
shining  ornaments. 

||lR-RA'Df-ATE,  V.  n.  To  emit  rays  ;  to  shine.  Bp.  Home 

IJlR-RA'DJ-^TE,  a.  Adorned  with  light  or  brightness 
Mason. 

jR-RA-Df-A'TipN,  n.  [Ft.]  Act  of  irradiating  ;  illumin* 
tion. 

Ir-rXd'i-cate,*  v.  a.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  insert  firmly 
Clissold. 

l|lR-RA"TipN-AL,  (ir-i^sh'vin-9l)  [ir-i^sh'iin-?!,  S.  W.  P  J 
E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Ir-ra'shun-al,  Wb.]  a.  [irratioiialis 
L.]  Not  rational;  void  of  reason  or  understanding;  ab- 
surd ;  contrary  to  reason ;  foolish. 

iJlR-RX-TipN-lL'j-TY,  (ir-rSish-un^U'e-te)  n.  auality  of 
being  irrational ;  want  of  reason. 

||iR-RX"TiQN-AL-i,Y,  (Ir-rash'tm-gil-e)  ad.  Without  reason. 

1|Ir-rX"ti9N-al-n£ss,*  (ir-rksh'iin-jl-nes)  n.  Irration- 
ality. Scott. 

Ir-re-claim'a-ble,  u.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed ;  in- 
corrigible ;  hopeless. 

iR-RiE-cLAiM'A-BiiV,  od.  So  as  not  to  be  reclaimed. 

Ir-r£c-PN-cil'^-Ble,  a.  [irrdconciliable,  Fr.]  That  can- 
not be  reconciled,  appesised,  or  made  consistent;  unap' 
peasable;  inconsistent. 

IR-Ritc-ON-CIL'^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Impossibility  of  being  rec 

•    onciled. 

lR-R£c-QN-cili'A-BLY,  od.  In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 

JlR-Rjec'QN-ciLE,  V.  a.  To  alienate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IR-RiSc'pN-ciLED,  (ir-rek'^n-slld)  a.  Not  reconciled 
Prideaux. 

Ir-rEc'pn-cile-m:e:nt,  n.  Want  of  reconcilement.  fVake 

lR-R£c-pN-clL-i-A'TipN,  n.  Want  of  reconciliation. 

Ir-re-cord'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  recorded.  Cockeram. 

fR-RE-c6v'?R-A-BL,E,  (ir-re-kuv'er-si-bl)  a.  That  carino 
be  recovered,  restored,  or  remedied  j  not  recoverable. 

Ir-r?-c6v'er-a-ble-n£s3,  n.  State  of  being  irrecovera 
ble. 

tR-RE-cSv'ER-A-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  recovery. 

flR-RE-cii'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  irrecuperahilis,  L.]  Irre 
coverable.  Cotgrave. 

flR-RE-cu'PER-^-BLV,  ad.  Irrecoverably.  Bvllokar. 

jlR-RE-cURED',  (Tr-re-kurd')  a.  Not  cured.  Rous. 

lR-RE-DEEfli''^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  redeemed.  CeU 
ridge. 

Ir-re-deem'a-bly,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  redeemed.  Blair 

IR-RE-Dij'cj-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  reduced.  Boyle. 

Ir-re-fl£c'tjve,*  a.  Not  reflective.  Whewell. 

lR-RiSF-R^-&A-BlL'i-TY,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  irrefragable. 

||iR-R£F'R^-&A-BLE,  iir-r6f  r?-ga-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Rees ;  ir-r?-frag'&-bl,  P.  E. ;  ir-ref'r^-ga-bl  or  ir-r^-fr^g'?- 
bl,  W.]  a.  [irrefragabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  refuted  or 
overthrown  ;  irrefutable  ;  indisputable. 

||Ir-r£f'Rj?l-&j^-ble-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  irrefragi 
ble.  Todd. 

!JIr^r£f'|14-&4-blv,  ad.  With  force  above  confutation. 

IR-RE-FtJT'A-BLE,  or  Ir-r£f'v-ta-ble,  [ir-re-fut'?-bl,  S. 
P.  Ja.  Sm'.i  ir-r6f'Li-t?-bl,  J.  F.  K. ;  Tr-re-fut'9-bl  or  ir- 
rSfu-tj-bl,  W.]  a.  '[irrefiLtabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
fute'd  ;  unanswerable ;  indisputable. 

Ir-be-fOt'vbly,*  or  Ir-ref'v-ta-bly,*  ad.  Without 
refutation.  Walker. 

jIr-re-g6n-:eb-a'tipn,*  n.  Unregenerated  state.  JV.  E. 
Elders. 

Ir-r£g'V-L^R,  a.  [irregularis,  L.]  Not  regular;  deviating 
from  rule,  custom,  or  nature;  immethodical ;  not  re 
strained  as  to  personal  conduct ;  disorderly. 

Ir-r£g-'v-l^r,  71.  One  not  following  a  settled  rule.  HaU 

lR-R£G'V-L.A-B-fsT,*  71.  An  irregular  person.  Baxter. 

Ir-r£<?-V-lXr'i-ty,  71.  Want  of  regularity^  deviatioa 
from  rule  ;  disorderly  ;  disorderly  practice  ;  vice. 

iR-Rfect'V-LAR-LVj  f^-  Jn  an  irregular  manner. 

flR-Rlta'V-LATE,  V.  a.  To  make  irregular.  Browne. 

jlR-RfiG-'y-LOOs,*  a.  Licentious;  lawless;  irregular.  Shak 

ir-re-j£ct'a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  rejected.  Boyle. 

iR^BfiL'A-TlVE,  a.  Not  relative;  single;  unconnected. 

lR-RJ6L'i-TiVE-LY,  ad.  Unconnected ly.  Boyle. 

iR-RfiL'E-VAN-cy,  71.  State  of  being  irrelevant.  Todd. 

Ir-r£l'?-vant,  a.  Not  relevant ;  not  assisting  the  mattei 
in  hand ;  not  being  to  the  purpose ;  not  applicable 

Ir-rISl'^-vA-NT-ly,  ad.  Without  being  to  the  purpose 

Ir-re-LIEY'a-ble,  a.  Not  admitting  relief.  Hargrave. 

iB^RE-Ll^-'ipN,  (ir-re-Ud'jiin)  n.  Contempt  of  religion ;  im- 
piety. 

iR-RE-Llp'ipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  is  irreligious.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ir-re-lI(?-'IOVS,  (tr-re-Kd'jus)  a.  Contemning  religion; 
impious ;  contrary  to  religion ;  profane. 

IR-RE-Ll(?'i0us-L¥)  ad.  In  an  irreligious  manner. 

lR-RE'M:]?-VBLE,a.  [irremeobihs,  L.J  Admitting  no  return. 
Dryden. 

||Ir-re-me'dj-A-BLE,  [ti-re-me'de-?i-b!,  S-   W.  J.  Ja.  Sm 
Ir-re-m6d'e-&-bI,  P.]  a.  [Fr.]  Admitting  no  cure ;  not  U 
be  remedied. 

||IR-R?-ME'DJ-A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  irremediable 
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i|Ir-re-me'di-^-blVi  od.  Beyond  remedy  or  cure. 

1r-ri>mIs's;-ble,  a.  [irremun&Ze,  fV.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
mitted or  pardoned. 
B-R¥-Mls'S}-BLB-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irremissi- 
ble. 

IR-Ri^-Mls'si-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned.  Sherwood. 

Ir-r^-mIs'sJve,*  o.  Not  to  be  remitted.  Coleridge. 

lR-R]^-Mdy'A-BLE}  a.  Not  removable }  immovable.  Shak. 

IiURi:-M6v'^-BLy,*  ad  Immovably.  Evelyju 

lR-Rjp-Mu'N]gR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  rewarded.  Cockeram, 

Ir-rii-no^ned',  (ir-r^-nBQnd')  a.  Unrenowned.  Spenser. 

Ir-bEp-VRVbIl'j-tv,  n.  State  of  being  irreparable. 

iB-RiSp'^-R^-BLE,  a.  [irr^arabilisy  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
paired or  recovered  ;  irrecoverable. 

iR-RlSp'VKA-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  irreparable,  ^sh. 

Ir-r£p'^-r^-BLY,  ad.  Without  recovery  or  remedy. 

iR-R^-PEAL-VBti-'l-TV,*  n,  Quality  of  being  irrepealable. 
SmarL 

tR-BE-pEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  repealed.  Todd. 

Xr-re-peal'a-blv,  ad.  Beyond  the  power  of  repeal. 

1r-be-p£nt'4.nc;e,  n.  Impenitence.  Mountaffue. 

Ir-R]?-pl,£v'i-a-ble,  a.  (Law)  Not  to  be  redeemed  ;  irre- 
Dlevisable. 

1r*-re-pl£v'i-sa.-ble,*  a.  (Law)  Not  to  be  replevied  or 
redeemed.  Bouvier, 

Ir-r£p-re-h£n'si-ble,  a.  [irreprehensi^is,  L.]  Not  rep- 
rehensible ;  blameless ;  faultless. 

lR-R£p-R?-H£N'si-BLE-Nfiss,*7i.  duality  of  being  irrepre- 
hensible.  Smart. 

Ir-r£p-re-h£n'si-blv,  ad.  Without  blame  or  censure. 

lR-RJ6p-RE-§fiNT'*-Bi-E,  a.  Not  represen table.  Stillingfieet. 

lR-B]p-PR£ss'i-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  repressed. 

Xr-r?-proach'^-bIjE,  (Ir-re-proch'^-bl)  a.  Not  reproacha- 
ble ;  free  from  blame ;  free  from  reproach. 

Ib-b^-proach'^-ble-nEss^*  71.  Blamelessness.  Smart. 

Ir-r]?-Pb6ach'vblv,  ad.  Without  blame  or  reproach. 

Ir-r?-Pr5v^^-ble,  a.  Not  reprovaWe  ;  irreproachable. 

lR-B:^-PBOV'4.-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  irreprovable. 
.dsh. 

XR-R?-PR6v'VBLy,  ad.  Beyond  reproach.  Weever. 

1r-B]ep-tjl"tiovs,  (ir-rep-tiejn'us)  a.  Creeping.  Mphmstoji. 

lR-R£p'U-^-A--BLE,'''a.  Disreputable.  Bp.Law. 

lR-R¥-5lsT'!^NCE,  CSr-r?-zist'?ns)  n.  Want  of  resistance  ; 
non-resistance ;  gentleness  under  sufferings.  Foley. 

lR-R?-5lST-}-BlL'{-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  irresistible. 

Ir-r:^-s1st'i-ble.  (Ir-r^-zis'te-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
sisted ;  superior  to  opposition.  [Hall. 

lR-R5-§IST'f-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Power  above   opposition.  Bp. 
r-re-^Ist'i-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  opposed. 
Xr-r]):-^Ist'L]^8S,    a.    Irresistible ;    resistless.    Glanville. 
[Barbarous.] 

Ib-rE^'q-LV-ble,  (ir-rfizVlu-bl)  a.  [in  and  resolubilis^  L.] 
That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  resolved  into  parts;  indisso- 
luble. Bp.  Hall. 

tR-R£$'Q-LV-BiiE-N£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  irresoluble. 

Ir-r£;$'q-lute,  a.  Not  resolute;  wanting  resolution;  not 
firm  ;  timid. 

Ir-rE^'P-lute-lv,  ad.  Without  resolution  or  firmness, 

iR-RlS^'p-LUTE-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  firmness;  irresolution. 

Ir-r£§-9-lu'ti9N,  n.  Want  of  resolution  or  firmness. 

Ir-r^-^Sl-v^-bIl '{-!¥,*  71.  State  of  being  irresolvable. 
Museum. 

jR-B:E-§6L'VVBi'B,*a.  That  cannot  be  resolved.  HerscheL 

«r-r:^-56lv'?d-L¥,  ad.  Without  determination.  Boyle. 

Ib-re-sp£c'tive,  a.  Not  respective ;  having  no  regard  to 
circumstances ;  absolute. 

lR-RE-sp£c'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  Without  regard  to  circumstances. 

Tr-rSs'pj-ra-ble,*  a.  Not  respirable.  Turner. 

fR-R?-Sp6N-^}-BlL'}-T¥,  n.  Want  of  responsibility. 

lB-R]E-sp6N'si-BLfe,  fl.  Not  responsible;  not  answerable ; 
wanting  responsibility. 

Ib-b^-spon'sive,*  a.  Not  responsive.  Ed.  Rev. 

tR-R?-TJ6N'TlVE,  a.  Not  retentive.  SkeUon. 

Ib-re-triev'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  retrieved  or  re- 
paired ;  irrecoverable  j  irreparable. 

Ir-R3e-triev'a-ble-ness,*  n.  duEdity  of  being  irretrieva- 
ble. Smart. 

TR-B?-TRIEV'A-Bi.y,  ad.  Irreparably;  irrecoverably. 

lR-R?-TtJBN'^-BLE,  a.  Not  returnable. 

tR-R£v'?B-J6wcE,  71.  [irreverentiaj  L.  j  irrdverencej  Fr.] 
Want  of  reverence  or  veneration. 

tlR-Bfiv'ER-fiND,  a.  Irreverent.  Sir  C.  Comwallis. 

ir^r36v'er-£nt,  a.  Not  reverent ;  not  expressing  due  rev- 
erence, veneration,  or  respect. 

Ir-rEv'er-Ent-ly,  ad.  In  an  irreverent  manner. 
iR-RE-v^RS'i-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  reversed  or  changed ; 
unchangeable. 

Ir-be  vfeRS'j-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  irreversible. 

Ir-be-vErs'i-bly,  ad.  In  an  irreversible  manner. 

iR-Bfiv-Q-c^-BlL'j-TV,  n.  State  of  being  irrevocable  ;  im- 
possibility of  recall. 
Ir-rEv'q-ca-ble,  a.  [irrevocabiHsy  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
volted or  recalled ;  irreversible. 
iB-EfiVp-CA-BLE-NfisSj-t.  The  state  of  being  irrevocable. 


iR-Rfiv'p-CA-BLy,  ad.  In  an  irrevocao.e  manner. 
flR-Rtv'O-LV-BLE,  a.  [irrevolutuSj'L.']  Tha\  has  no  reroltt 

tion.  Milton.  [Smar^ 

Ir-rhe-t6b'J-c^L,*  a.  Not  rhetorical ;    not  persuasive 
Ir'RJ-G-ATE,  v.  a.  lirrigOf  L.]  [i.  ibeigated  ;  pp.  iRRiGAt 

iivo,  IRRIGATED.]  To  Sprinkle  water  on;   to  wet;    ta 

moisten ;  to  water. 
lR-Ri~aA'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  Irrigating;  a  sprinkling;  act  of 

watering  lands  by  drains  or  channels. 
Jr-rTg'v-oDs,  a.  Watery ;  watered  ;  dewy;  moist.  MUton, 
IR-Rl^'l-BLE,'''    a.    Not   risible;   incapable    of    laughter. 


lR-Bl"§i9N,(ir-rizh'un)  n.  [irrisioj  L.]  The  act  of  laughing 
at  another  ;  a  laugh*.  Fotherby. 

iR-Ri-TA-BifL'j-Ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  irritable. 

Ir'ri-ta-ble,  a.  [irritabilisy  L.]  Easily  provoked  or  irri- 
tated; irascible;  fretful. 

iR'Rt-T^-BLB-Nfiss,*  71.  duality  of  being  irritable.  Perry 

Tr'rI-tAn-cy,*  n.  (irritusj  L.]  (Scotck  law)  Act  of  becom- 
ing void.  Crabb. 

Ir'ri-tXnt,*  n.  Something  that  irritates.  Month.  Rev. 

Ir'ri-tXnt, a.  ftTTitoTW, L.]  Irritating.  —  (Law)  [irritv^yl*. 
Rendering  void.  Haywara. 

Ir'BJ-tate,  2J.  a.  Hrritej  L.]  [i.  irritated  ;  pj).  ibhitat- 
iH-Q,  irritated.]  To  excite  ire  or  anger  in ;  to  exas- 
perate ;  to  provoke ;  to  tease ;  to  fret ;  to  stimulate ;  to 
heighten ;  to  agitate ;  to  excite  heat  or  redness  in  the 
skin  by  friction. 

flR'Ri-TATE,  V.  a.  [irritus,  L.]  To  render  null  or  void 
Bp.  Bramkall. 

flR'Rl-TATE,  a.  Heightened  ;  excited.  Bacon. 

lR'Rj-TAT-}NO,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  irritate  ;  provoking. 

iR-Ri-TA'TlpN,  n.  [irritaHoj  L.]  Act  of  irritating  ;  exasper 
ation ;  provocation. 

lR'Ri-TA-TlvE,*a.  Tending  to  irritate.  SmaH. 

IR'RI-TA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Stimulating;  irritating.  Hales. 

tlR-RQ-RA'TipN,*Ti.  Abedewing;  a  sprinkling.  Chambers. 

iR-Rtl'BRj-CAi',*  fl.  Not  rubrical ;  contrary  to  the  rubric 
Ch.  Ob. 

jR-RDp'TlpN,  d'r-riip'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  irruptio,  L.]  A  sudden 
invasion  or  incursion  ;'  forcible  entrance ;  inroad. 

lR-RtiP'T|VE,  a.  Breaking  in.   Whitehouse. 

1^.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  Vf  rb  To  be.    See  Be. 

Ts-^gO^'j-c^l,  a.  [fiffd/wj'itfiSff.]  Introductory.  Gregory. 

I's^-g-6n,*  71.  A  figure  having  equal  angles.  Cfrier. 

l3-jeHj-XD'jc,  (is-ke^d'jk)  a.  [iaxt-aSiKds*]  (.^nat.)  Relat- 
ing  to  the  hip  or  the  parts  near  it. 

Is-j0hi-Xt'jc,*  a.  Same  as  ischiadic.  Dunglison. 

fls-jEHV-RfiT'ic,  (Xs-kti-rSt'ik)  n.  [Med.)  Medicine  for  cur- 
ing ischury.  [urine. 

Is'jEHV-Ry,  (is'ku-re)  n.  [iaxovpta.]  (Med.)  A  stoppage  of 

Is'e-rXne,*  71.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  titanium.  Jameson. 

ISH,  [isCj  Sax.]  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to  express 
diminution;  as,  AZui^ft,  tending  to  blue.  It  is  likewise 
sometimes  the  termination  of  a  gentile  or  possessive  ad- 
jective ;  as,  Swedish^  Danish.  It  likewise  notes  partici- 
pation of  the  qualities  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  l9 
added ;  as.  fool^  foolish. 

I'si-CLE,  (i'sjk-kl)  n.    See  Icicle. 

I'^in-glXss,  (i'zing-glSs)  n.  A  pure  form  of  gelatine  or 
white  glutinous  substance  prepared  from  parts  of  the 
entrails  of  certain  fresh-water  fishes :  —  a  name  applied 
to  mica. 

l^'LAM,'^  n.  The  religion  of  Mahomet ;  Mahometanism  or 
Mohammedism  ;  also  the  body  of  Mahometans  or  of  the 
faithful; — so  termed  by  the  Mahometans  themselves. 
Brande, 

I§'LAM-I§M,*  Tu  Among  Mahometans,  orthodoxy  or  the 
true  faith ;  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  islam.  Ed.  Reo. 

I§-lam-1t'JC,*  a.  Relating  to  islamism;  Mahometan.  Salis- 
bury. 

I^'LAM-IZE,'*'  V.  a.  To  conform  to  islamism ;  to  Mahome- 
tanize.  Salisbury. 

Isl'^nd,  (i'l9.nd)  71.  [insula^  L. ;  isola.,  It.]  A  tract  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

Isl'anC'ED,'''  (i'l^d-?d)  a.  Insulated  ;  formed  as  an  isl- 
and. Shelley. 

Isl'and-:is:r,  fi'l^ind-er)  71.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

ISL'AND-Y,  (I'l5ind-e)'a.  Full  of  islands.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 

Isle,  (il)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  insula,  L.]  An  island  ;  a  small  island. 
—  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  for  aisle. 

Isl'et.  (I'let)  71.  {ialetU,  old  Fr.]  A  little  island.  Wottoiu 

Is-wiB'Df-^',*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants.  Farm. 
Ency, 

I-sq-jbhi'm^l,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  in  winter. 
Whewell. 

I-sp-^HtM'^-NAl-,*  a-  Having  the  same  temperature  in 
winter ;  isochimal.  Francis. 

I-S9-jBhr9-mXt'|C,*  a.  {licros  and  xpufia.]  Having  tti 
same  colors.  Brande. 

I-s5£;h'bo-n^l,  a.  Vico^  and  xp^vog.]  Having  equal  times 
performed  in  equal  times.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

I-s6j0H'b9-n1$m,*  n.  Equality  of  time,  as  in  the  vibration 
of  the  pendulum.  HimiUffn, 
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-«0jeH'R(?-N5N,*  n.   An  equal  time-keeper,  or  a  sort  o 
clock  which  is  designed  to  keep  perfectly  equal  time. 

Vrielsma. 
-s6jBH'Rp-NOtfS,*  a.  Performed  in  equal  times ,  isochro- 
nal.  Cfrier, 

I-s6d'p-ivi6k,*to.  [Gr.],  {ArcK)  A  species  of  ancient  walling, 
in  which  all  the  coursed  were  of  the  same  height.  Elmes. 

^-SQ-(j^E-9-THER'MAL,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.  Smart. 

I-s5g'ra-phv,*  71,  Imitation  of  handwriting.  Ency. 

||I?_'9-LATE,*  [iz'9-lat,  fV.  J.  F.  Sm.;  Is'pJatjE.  JVb.;  I'sg- 
lat,  K.]  V,  a.  [i.  isolated  ;pp.  isolating,  isolated.]  To 
place  in  a  detached  situation ;  to  detach  j  to  insulate.  La- 
tJiam,  [ton. 

I(I?'9-LAT-ED,  a.  [isolCjFr.]  Detached;  separate.  JVarbur- 

!!^'p-LAT-ED-LY,*  ad.  In  an  isolated  manner.   Q_u.  Rev. 
15-p-LA'TipN,*  71.  The  state  of  being  isolated.  Ed.  Rev. 
-sp-mEr'ic,*  a.    Containing  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  ratio,  yet  exhibiting  distinct   ctiemlcal  qualities. 
TuT-n^r. 

I-SOM'E-RisM,*  n.  [ta--";  and  [itpos.]  A  compound  which 
contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio,  and  exhib- 
its distinct  chemical  qualities.  Brande. 

I-Sp-MfiT'Ri-CAL,*  a.  Having  equal  dimensions.  Farish. 

I-sp-MOR'PHl§M,*  71.  Sameness  or  equality  of  form.  Johiv- 
sion, 

I-sp-MOR'PHOVS,*  a.  Equal  or  similar  as  to  form  j  preserv- 
ing the  original  form.  Brande. 

I-s6N'p-My,*  n.  Equal  law  or  equal  rights.  Smart, 

I-sp-p£R-i-M]iT'Ri-CAL,  a.  [i'ffws,  Trepi,  and  nerpov.] 
(Oeom.)   Having  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

t-ap-PE-RlM'E-TRV,*  n.  A  branch  of  high  geometry  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  isoperimetrical  figures.  Hamil- 
ton, _ 

t'sp-FYRE,^  n.  (Min.)  A  sUlcate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron.  Brande, 

i-sds'CE-LE^,  a.  [Gr. ;  isocelej  Fr.]  (^Oeom.)  Having  two 
legs  or  sides  equal,  as  a  triangle.  Harris. 

l-sp-STfiM'p-NODs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals.  Brande. 

I-s6th'e-ral,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  in  summer. 
Whewell. 

l-sp-THfeR'MAL,*  a.  Having  equal  heat  or  temperature. — 
isothermal  lines  are  imaginary  lines  which  pass  through 
jose  points,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Brande. 
■SP-t6n'jc,*  a.  Having  equal  tones.  Smart 

Is'sv-^-BLE,  (ish^shu-^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  issued  j  so  as 
to  bring  to  issue  or  decision.  Blackstone, 

Js'SV-Ant,*  (ish'u^nt)  a.  (Her.)  Issuing  or  coming  up 
from  another,  as  a  charge  or  bearing.  Brande. 

IS'svE,  (ish'shy)  71,  [issuejFr.]  Act  of  passing  out ;  exit; 
egress  or  passage  out 3  event;  consequence;  eSect;  re- 
sult; termination  ;  conclusion  :  — a  fontanel ;  a  vent  made 
in  a  muscle  for  the  discharge  of  humors ;  evacuation  :  — 

Erogeny  ;  offspring.  —  {Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer.  —  (Law) 
legitimate  offspring ;  profit :  —  the  point  or  matter  depend- 
ing in  suit,  on  which  two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause 
to  trial,  and  are  hence  said  to  join  issuer  —  and  an  issue 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  general  or  special ;  general, 
when  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  determine,  guilty  or  not 
guilty ;  special,  when  a  material  point,  alleged  by  the  de- 
fendant in  his  defence,  is  to  be  tried,  as  in  assault  and 
battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads  that  the  plaintiff 
struck  first. 

IS'SyE)  (iSh'shu)  «.  71.  [i.  ISSUED  ;  pp.  ISSUIHO,  ISSUED.]  To 

come  out ;  to  pass  out ;  to  break  out ;  to  proceed  ;  to  be 
produced ;  to  arise  ;  to  flow  ;  to  spring ;  to  emanate. 

Is'SVE,  V.  a.  To  send  out ;  to  send  out  judicially. 

Is'syED,  (ish'shud)  a.  Descended,  Siiak. 

Is'syE-ij£ss,  (Ish'shu-lcs)  a.  Having  no  issue  or  offspring, 

Ts'sv-?R»*  fish'shy-er)  tt.  One  who  issues.  Ed,  Rev. 

I3'sv-ING,  (ish'shu-ing)  n.  Act  of  passing  or  going  out 

Isth'MI-an,*  (ist'm9-&n)  a.  Noting  certain  Grecian  games, 
celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Jilitford. 

laTH'MVS,   (ist'mvs)  n.  [iathmusf  L.]  pL  isthmuses.    A 


neck  of  land  jo  ulng  a  peninsula  to  the  man  landjcritv* 

parts  of  a  continent  or  of  an  island  together. 
It,  pron.  (pos.  its)  of  the  neuter  gender,  used  for  the  thing 

spoken  of  before.    Sometimes  there  is  no  deHnite  antece- 
dent ;  as,  "  /(  rains." 
J-tXl'i^n,  (jt-til^y^tn)  w.  A  native  of  Italy ;  the  language 

of  Italy. 
I-tXl'i^n,  ([t  m'y^n)  a.  Relating  to  Italy, 
f  I-tXl'i^n-Ate,  (jt-tdl'ygin-at)  v,  n.  To  make  Italian  ;  to 

Italianize.  Wihon. 
I-xXl^i^n-ize  ,  V,  n.  &:  a.  [Italianiserj  Fr.]  To  speak  Italian 

to  make  Italian.  Cot^avc. 
I-tXl'|c,*  n.  i  pi.  1-tAl'ics,  An  Italic  letter  or  type.  Boa- 

wortk. 
J-tXl'ic,  (it-Kll'jk)  a.  Relating  to  Italy,  but  applied  partic- 
ularly to  a  type  first  used  by  Italian  printeis,  and  now 

usually  employed  to  distinguish  words  or  sentences,  01 

render  them  emphatical ;  cursive. 
^-xXli'j-cl^M,*  n.  An  Italian  idiom  or  phrase.  Jodrell. 
|-tXl^;-C1ZE,  v.  a    \i.  Italicized  ;  pp.  Italicizinq,  Itaz^ 

icizED.J  To  represent  in  Italic  letters. 
Itch,  n.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  is  eased 

by  scratching :  —  a  very  contagious  disease  of  the  skin, 

consisting  of  an  eruption  of  minute  itching  vesicles;  th& 

psora:  —  a  constant  teasing  desire. 
Itch,  v.  n.  \i.  itched  ;  pp.  itchiiyo,  itched.]    To  fee]  an 

uneasiness  In  the  skin;  which  is  removed  by  rubbing ;  to 

long;  to  have  continual  desire, 
iTCH'tNG,'*  n.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  one  desires  to 

scratch  it ;  teasing  desire.  Qood, 
Itch'jng-,*  p.  a.  Feeling  the  Uch :  —  teasing ;  irritating. 
Itch'V)  O"  Infected  with  the  itch  ;  uneasy,   Donne. 
i'TEMy  ad.  [L.]    Also  — A  word  used  in  catalogues,  &c., 

whan  any  article  is  added  to  the  former. 
Ft^m,  n.  A  new  article  ;  a  single  entry ;  any  thing  whicb 

might  form  purt  of  a  detail ;  a  hint ;  an  innuendo. 
I'T]SM,  v.  a.  To  make  a  memorandum  of.  Addison. 
It'er-VELE,  a.  That  may  be  repeated.  Sir  T,  Brovme 
tlT'ER-^NCE,*7i.  Repetition.  Shak. 
It']e:r-^N'T,  a.  Repeating.  Bacon.  [R.] 
Xt']e:R'-ate,  v.  a,  [i£e7'0,  L.]  [i.  iterated  ;  pp.  itesatihu 

iterated.]    To  go  over  or  do  a  second  time;  to  recite 

againj  to  repeat ;  to  utter  again. 
It-er-a'tipn,  n.  [iteratiOf  L.J  Act  of  iterating ;  repetition 

recital  over  again. 
iT'?R-^-TlVE,  a.  Repeating;  redoubling.  Cotgrave. 
I-TlN']ER-^N-cy,*  71.  The  act  or  habit  of  travelling.  H 

More, 
I-tIn':?r--^nt,*  71.    One  who  travels  about;  an  itineran 

preacher.  Cht  Ob. 
I-TlN'?R-^NT,  a.  [itinerant^  Tt,']  Travelling;  wandering 

not  settled. 
I-TiN'5R-A-R¥,  n,  [iUnerarivm,  L.]   A  book  of  travels;  a 

guide  for  travelling. 
I-TiN'?R-VRV»  fl.    Relating  to  travel ;  travelling;  done  on 

a  journey ;  done  during  frequent  change  of  place. 
I-tIn']ER,-ATE,  V  n.  \itineror:,  itineratus,  LJ   [i.  itinerat- 

ED ;   pp.   itinerating,    itinerated.]  To  journey;    to 

travel.  Cockeram.  ' 

Its,*  neuter  pron.  Possessive  case  from  lU 
It-sElf',  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pronoun  of  It. 
Itt'neb-Ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  bluish  or  ash-gray  mineral.  P 

Cyc. 
FviED,  (i'vjd)  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy.  Warton, 
I'vp-Ry,  -a.  [ivoirej  Fr.J  A  hard  substance,  of  a  fine  white 

color,  being  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  when  removed  from 

the  animal  and  properly  prepared. 
I'vp-Ry,  a.  Made  of,  prepared  from,  or  like,  ivory. 
I'vp-Ry-BliXcK,*  71.  A  substance  produced  by  burning  and 

grinding  ivory ;  a  fine  kind  of  blacking.  Booth, 
I'VY,  (i've)  n,  A  parasitical  plant  of  different  species. 
I'vy-BfeR'Ry,*  71.  The  fruit  of  the  ivy.  Booth. 
I'VY-mXn'tled,*  (-tld)  a.  Encircled  with  ivy.  Gray 
Ix'q-LITE,*  n.  (.^171.)  A  mineral  found  in  bituminous  coal. 

Dana, 
Iz^z^rd,*  n.  Another  name  c    the  letter  Z.  Broekett 


J. 


J  a  consonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has 
9  been  heretofore  identified  with  the  vowel  i,  and  min- 
gled with  it  in  all  the  English  dictionaries,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  of  them.  It  has  invariably  the  same  sound  as  g 
soft  in  giant ;  as,  jet,  just, 
JXb-'B^R,  v.  Tt,  [gcutberen,  D,]  [t.  jabbsrkd  ;  pp.  jabbee- 


iifo,  JABBXHXD.]  Tr  Alk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  idii    wi 

chatter. 
JXb'ber,  tl.  Idle  talk  ;  prate  ;  indistinct  talk.  Todd 
JXb'ber-?r,  n.  One  who  jabbers. 
JXB'B]E:R-M£iirT,  n.  Idle  talk ;  prate.  Milton.  [R.] 
JXb'ber-NO'WL,  n.  See  Jobbernowl. 
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-^-BlTBN',*  n.  A  spf  cies  of  wading  bird.  Branae, 

/?LB'f-Rtf,*  n.  (Oriiith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds.  P,  Cyc 

'Xb'le,*  (jib'bl)  V.  n.  To  bemire  ;  to  wet ;  to  jarble  or  Jav- 
G{.  Johnson.  [North  of  Eng.]    See  Jarble,  and  Jatkl. 

IXc-^-mar',*  n.  A  genus  of  Bcansorial  birds.  Brande. 

JAc'cq-n£t,*7i.  a  light  species  of  muslin.   W.  Encg, 

Ja'cent,  a.  [jacenst  L.]  Lying  at  length.  Wotton. 

JA'cjNTH,  n.  The  same  with  hyacinth.  See  Htacikth. 

JA.CK,  71.  The  diminutive  of  John; — used  as  a  general  term 
of  contempt  for  a  saucy  or  a  paltry  fellow,  or  for  one  who 
pi:ta  himself  forward  in  some  office  or  employment:  — 
hh  instrument  to  pull  off  boots;  an  engine  to  turn  a  spit; 
an  engine  or  instrument  for  raising  heavy  weights ,  a 
wooden  wedge :  —  a  young  pike  :  —  a  coat  of  mail  j  a  cup 
made  of  waxed  leather;  a  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a 
mark  to  thebowlers:  — apartof  avirginal,a  harpsichord, 
or  a  spinet ;  a  support  to  saw  wood  on: — the  male  of 
animals,  aa  a  jaci-ass.  —  (JVaut.)  A  flag  or  colors  used 
in  making  signals  — {Provincial,  Eng.)  A  pint.  Oroae.  A 
half-pint.  Pegg-e. 

JXcK,*  a.  Noting  those  timbers  which  are  shorter  than  oth- 
ers in  the  same  row  or  line.  Francis. 

|Xck'-a-dAn'dy,  n.  A  little,  impertinent  fellow.  Todd. 

JXcK'kl.,  [jak'ai,  S.J,E.F.  Sm. ,- jak-ai',  fF.  P.Ja.]  n. 
[tschakkalj  Ar.]  A  wild  species  of  dog,  of  gregarious  hab- 
its, hunting  in  packs,  found  in  India  and  Africa. 

/Xck'-a.-LXn'tern,*7i.  Same  slb  Jack-with-a-lantem ;  ignis 
fatuus.  Smart.    See  Jack-with-a-Lantern. 

JXck'^-lEwt,  n.  A  sort  of  puppet,  formerly  thrown  at  in 
Lent.  Shafc.  A  boy,  in  ridicule. 

JXcK'^N-APEs,  m.  A  monkey  J  an  ape: — one  full  of  apish 
tricks ;  a  coxcomb. 

JXck'Xss,  71.  The  male  of  the  ass. 

JAck'-^t-Xll-Trade5,*  tu  One  who  is  expert  at  any 
business.  Cleaveland. 

JXck'-at-^-PImch,*  n.  A  poor  hackney  parson.  Grose. 

JAck'-BXck,*  n.  The  largest  jack  of  the  brewer,  Ure. 

JXcK'-BooTS,  71.  pi.  Boots  which  serve  as  armor  to  the  legs. 

JXck'-bv-th^-H£d«?e,  n.    A  plant;  erysimum. 

^Xck'dXw,  71.  A  common  English  bird  of  the  crow  genus. 

TXck'et,  7u  IjaquettCf  Fr.]  A  short  coat ;  a  waistcoat. 

TXck'et-ed,  a.  Wearing  a  jacket.  Huloet, 

IXcK'-jN-THE-B6x,*  71.  A  toy  : —a  plant.  SmaH. 

rXcK'-K£TCH',*7i.  A  common  hangman.  Orose. 

TAcK'KKiFE,  (j^k'niO  n.  A  pocket  whittling  knife,  which 
opens  and  shuts  like  a  penknife. 

TXcK'-pF-THE-CL6cK'-HbOsE,  n,  A  figure  of  a  little 
man  that  strikes  the  quarters  in  a  clock.  Shak, 

JXck'-POd'djng,  n.  A  zany  ;  a  merry  Andrew.  Guardian. 

/XcK'-SAuCE,  7u  An  impudent  fellow;  a  saucy  Jack. 
Shak. 

JXck'-Slave,*  71.  A  low  servant;  a  vulgar  fellow.  Shak. 

JXcE'smYth,  n.  A  smith  that  makes  jacks.  Malone. 

JAcK'SNipE,*  «.  A  small  species  of  snipe ;  the  Judcock. 
Booth. 

IAck'strAw,*  tu  a  servile  dependent.  Milton. 

JAck'-wjth-A-LXn'tern,  n.  An  ignis  fatuus.  Johnson. 
Called  also  Jfack-Orlantem^  and  WUl-with-&-wisp. 

JXc'q-bIn,  71.  [Jacobin,  Pr.,  from  a  convent  near  the 
street  of  St.  Jacques^  in  Paris,  (Latin,  Jacobus.)  A  friar 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  a  gray  or  white  friar :  —  a 
pigeon  with  a  high  tuft: — one  of  a  political  faction  or 
club,  which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  first  French 
revolution ;  so  named  from  their  meeting  in  a  monastery 
of  Jacobin  friars. 

JAc'Q-BtN,  a.  Jacobinical.  Burke. 

JAc'p-BtNE,  71.  See  Jacobin.  Ainsworth. 

JAc-o-bIn'jc,*  o.  Relating  to  Jacobins;  Jacobinical.  Q,u. 
Rev. 

JXc-9-bTn'|-cal,  a.  Relating  to  Jacobinism  or  Jacobins. 

JXc'9-BjN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobins.  Burke. 

JAc'p-B|N-lZE,D.  a.  To  infect  with  Jacobinism,  Burke. 

JAc'9-BiTE,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  who  were  an- 
ciently a  branch  of  the  Eutychians. — (English  history) 
One  attached  to  the  cause  of  James  IL  after  his  abdica- 
tion, and  to  the  subsequent  Pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line. 
TaUer. 

JXc'p-BiTE,  a.  Of  the  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

JXc-O-bYt'j-c^i.,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Jacobites.  Sir  W, 
Scott. 

JAc'q-bit-T^M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

Ja'cpb's-LAd'der,  It.  A  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps 
or  spokes.  —  {BbU)  The  blue  or  Greek  valerian,  or  pole- 
monium ;  a  perennial  plant. 

Ja'c9B'5-StAff,  tu  A  pilgrim's  staff;  a  staff  concealing 
a  dagger ;  a  cross  staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe.  Cleaveland. 

JA-co'Bys,  71.  [L.I  A  gold  coin,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  value  S5s. 

JXc'p-NfiT,*  71.  A  coarse  muslin.  Smart,    See  Jacconet. 

iXc-QUXRi>',*  (jak-kard')  tu  A  piece  of  mechanism  appli- 
cable Co  silk  and  muslin  looms,  for  the  purpose  of  weav- 
ing figured  goods.  Brande, 

JAc'T*w-CV,  n.  A  throw  ng;  a  boasting.  Cockeram. 

JAC-TA'TIpN,*  71.  Act  of  throwing  i  jaculation.  Temple, 


JXc-Tj-TA'TlpN,  n.  [jactito,  L.]  A  tossing  ;  motion ;  vain 

boasting.  — (CsTiPTiZaw)  A  false  pretension  to  marriage 
JXc'V-LATE,  V.  a.  [iaculo,  L.]  To  dart.   Cockeram, 
JXc-v-LA'Tipw,  71.  [jaculatioj  L.]  The  act  of  jaculating  oi 

throwing  darts,  &c. 
JAc'V-LA-TpR,*  7L    The  shooting  fish:  — one  who  darts 

Hamilton. 
JXc'V-l^-^-Tp-By,  a.    Throwing  out;  darted  out ;  ejac»ila- 

tory. 
JXi>E,  71.  A  horse  of  no  spirit;  a  hired  horse  ;  a  hack : —  m 

woman,  in  contempt ;  a  young  woman,  in  irony.  —  (Min.) 

The  nephrite,  a  hard  sUicious  mineral,  the  figure-stonu 

of  the  Chinese. 
Jade,  v.  a.  [i.  jaded  ;  pp.  jading,  jaded,]  To  tire  ;  to  har- 
ass; to  dispirit;  to  weai'y;  to  overbear;  to  degrade;  tu 

employ  in  vile  offices. 
Jade,  v.  n.  To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink.  South 
jAD':?R-y,  71.  Jadish  tricks.  Beaum.  ^  FL  [r.J 
Jad'ish,  a.  Vicious;  bad;  unchaste;  incontinent. 
JAo-,  or  JXgo-,  v.  a.  [i.  jagoed  ;  pp.  jagging,  jagoed.]  Io 

cut  into  indentures,  notches,  or  teeth. 
JXg,  71.  A  protuberance,  denticulation,  or  notch.  Ray,  A 

small  load,  as  of  hay  or  grain.  Forby. 
JX&'j&BH,*  p.  a.  Cut  in  notches  ;  indented. 
JA&'£t£D-N£SS,  71.   State  of  being  denticulated;  uneven- 

ness. 
JXg-'&her-ry,*  71.    A  species  of  coarse,  dark-colored  su- 
gar, obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa-nut  pcdm.  P.  Cyc 
JX&'jSING-Ir'on,*  (jag'jng-I-um)  n.  An  instrument  used 

by  pastry  cooks,  .dsh. 
JXg'j&y,  o.  Uneven  ;  denticulated  ;  notched.  .Addison. 
JAg-hik-dXr',*  or  JAg-hjr-dAh',*  n.  One  who  holds  e 

jaehire.  Smart, 
Jag'hjre,*  (j^g'ger)  7i.  A  portion  of  land,  or  a  share  in 

the  produce  of  it,  assigned,  in  India,  by  the  government, 

to  an  individual.  Malcom. 
JXg-V-Xr',*  71.  (Zool.)    The  largest  Eind  most  formidablo 

feline  quadruped  of  America,  called  the  American  tiger 

Brande, 
JXh,*  71,  [Heb.]  One  of  the  names  of  God,  Psalms. 
Jail,  7i.  [gaiola,  low  L. ;  geole,  or  gaiole,  Fr.]  A  priso** ;  a 

place  where  criminals  are  confined;  a  gaol.  —  Written 

hotbjail  and  gaol.  See  Gaol. 
Jail'-Bird,  71.  One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
JAlL^ER,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  or  jail ;  gaoler. 
JXil'-Keep-er,*  71.  One  who  keeps  a  jail.  Savage. 
Jakes,  ti.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  privy.  S/mk. 
JAl'AP,   [jai'yp,    jr.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ;  jai'up,   S.  K.]  n 

fjtdapium,  low  L.]    A  medicinal  purgative  root,  nameu 
rom  Xalapaf  or  Jalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  it  o.iginally 

came. 
JXIj'j^-vI'S'E,*  n.  The  supjjosed  base  of  jalap.  Francis. 
JXm,  n.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  waters 

—  a  sort  of  frock  for  children: — a  thick  bed  of  stone  in^ 

lead  mine. 
JXm,  v.  a.  [i.  jammed  ;  jip.  jamming,  jammed  J    To  com 

press  between  two  bodies ;  to  tread  down ;  to  squeeze 

tight.  —  Written  also  jamb. 
JXm'a-dXb,*  71.  A  Hindostanee  officer.  Maunder, 
J^-MAi'c^-PJ&p'p?R,  71.  See  Allspice. 
JAmb,  (j^™)  "•  [jambe,  Fr.]  The  side  of  a  door,  window, 

fireplace,  or  other  opening  in  a  building. 
tJXM-BEE',71.  Formerly,  a  fashionable  sort  of  cane.  Tatlet 
JAm'Beux,  (zh5m'b6)  n.  pi  [jambes,  Fr.]  Armor  for  th« 

legs ;  greaves.  Dryden. 
JXM'E-spN-iTE,*  «,  (Jlft7t.)  A  mineral  containing  antirao 

ny,  Dana, 
Jane,  n.  A  coin  of  Genoa :  —  a  kind  of  fustian. 
Jane-pf-Apes,*  71.  A  pert  girl ;  a  female  counterpart  of 

Jackanapes.  Massinger. 
JAn'gIjE,  (jS.ng'gl)  w,  71.  [jangler,  old  Fr.]   [i.  jangled 

^.  JANGLING,  JANGLED.]  To  prate ;  to  quarrel;  to  bickei 

in  words, 
JAn'OLE,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  discordantly ;  to  jingle. 
JXn'ole,  n.  [janglericy  old  Fr.]  Prate;  wrangle;  babble 

discordant  sound;  jingle. 
JXn'g-ler,  71.  A  noisy  ffeUow ;  a  prater  ;  a  wrangle' 
JXTT'oi.jN'a,  71.  Babble ;  prate  ;  altercation ;  quarrel. 
JXw'j-TpR,  71.  [L.]  A  door-keeper ;  a  porter.  fFarton. 
JXn-j-za'rj-AlN,  a.  Relating  to  the  janizaries.  Burke. 
JXn'i-zjl-rv,  or  JXn'is-s^-ry,  71.  [Turk.]  A  soldier  of  the 

Turkish  foot-guards,  a  celebrated  militia  of  the  Ottoman 

empire,  abolished  in  1836. 
JAn'npcK,  n.  Oat  bread ;  bannock.  [North  of  Eng.] 
JAn'sen-Ism,  n.  The  doctrine  concerning  grace  which  wai 

held  and  taught  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres 

in  Flanders,  who  died  in  1633 ;  opposed  to  that  of  tha 

Jesuits. 
JAn'sen-Ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  Jansenism. 
JXnt,*  tJ.  n.  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  rami*  e.    Sm 

Jaunt, 
JXn'thj-n^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  turbinated  te-iaceoui 

mollusks.  P.  Cyc. 
JXNT'j-i*y,*  od.  In  a  janty  manner.  ScotL 
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#a.nt'i-nEss,  71.  Airiness,  flutter;  finicalnesa. 

liNT'y,  [jan't§,  W  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  ,•  zhSln't^,  S.;  j^n't?,  F.] 

a,  [gentiij  Fr.]  Airy ;  showy  ;  fluttering ;  finical. 
iAN'U-4-Ry,  71.    [JaniuiriuSf  L.]    The  first  month  of  the 

year:  —  by  some  derived  from  Janus i  by  others,  from 

janua^  a  gate. 
J4.-PAN',  n.    A  varnish ;  work  figure**  -ind  varnished,  like 

that  done  hy  the  natives  of  Japnn. 

J^-PXn',    v.    a.    [i.  JAPANMED  ;  pp.  JAI  ."NINO,  JAPANNED,] 

To  varnish  and  embellish  with  gold  and  raised  figures  j 
to  make  black  and  glossy. 

J^-pAn',*  tt.  Noting  a  kind  of  varnish,  or  japanned  work. 
Swift. 

J5.P-^N-E§E',*  a.  Belonging  to  Japan.  Cook. 

JXp-^n~e§e',*  71.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives  of  Ja- 
pan. Murray. 

Ja-pXn'n?r,  n.  One  who  practises  japanning. 

J4.-pXN'N|Na,*  n.  The  art  of  varnishing  and  drawing  fig- 
ures on  wood,  leather,  metal,  paper,  &c.  Hamilton, 

|Jape,  o.  71.  [g-eipa,  Icel.]  To  jest.  Chaucer. 

fJAPE,  V.  a.  To  cheat;  to  impose  upon;  to  sport  with. 
Chaucer. 

fJAPE,  71.  A  jest;  a  trick.  Cliaucer. 

IJap'eb,  71.  A  jester;  a  buffoon.  Chaucer. 
VPh£t';c,*  a.  Relating  to  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  Bos- 
wortlu 

JXr,  v.  n.  ^L  jABRED ;  pp.  jarring,  jarred,]  To  strike  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  short  rattle  or  imperfect  vibration ; 
to  clash ;  to  interfere  ;  to  act  in  opposition ;  to  quarrel ; 
to  wrangle  ;  to  dispute. 

JXr,  v.  a.  To  make  to  jar  or  sound  untunably ;  to  shake. 

J'A.R,  n.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound ;  harsh  sound ;  dis- 
cord J  disagreement ;  quarrel ;  clash  of  interests  or  opin- 
ions :  —  a  shake :  — a  large  earthen  or  glass  vessel  or  bottle. 
—  A  door  is  a^ar  when  left  unfastened  or  partly  opened. 

Jar'ble,  v.  a.  To  bemirej  to  wet;  to  javel.  Brockett. 
[North  of  Eng,] 

]X.RI>£|,  [j'irdz,  Ja. ;  zhardz,  Sm. ;  j'Axdz  or  zhardz,  K.]  n. 
pi.  [Fr.]  Hard,  callous  tumors  on  the  legs  of  a  horse,  be- 
low the  bend  of  the  ham. 

fJJv.R'<TLE,  V.  71.  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  Bp.  Halt. 

j-JJiR'GOG-iiE,*  (j'^'g°g-Sl)  ^'  '*•  To  jumble;  to  confuse. 
Locke. 

JivR'GPN,  71.  [Jargony  Fr,]  Unintelligible  talk ;  gabble ;  gib- 
berish.— (Min.)  A  variety  of  zircon. 

Jar-gq-m;£lle',  (-nSl')  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  early  pear. 

JXr'g66n,*  n.  (Miiu)  A  variety  of  zircon.  Brawie.  See 
Jargon. 

JXr'nOt,*  n.  A  tuberous  root;  the  pignut  or  earthnut. 
Booth. 

JXa^RiNG-,  71.  Cluarrel;  dispute;  a  clashing;  a  shaking. 
BumeU 

Ja'sey,*  (j^'29)  "^  A  worsted  wig.  Smart. 

JXs'hXwk,  71.  A  young  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JXs'MfNE,  or  JXs'MJNE,  [jaz'min,  W.  Sin.;  jas'mjn, P.  Jo.; 
jes'mfn,  S.  K."]  n.  [jasmin,  Fr.]  A  creeping  shrub  with 
a  fragrant  flower:  —  a  plant  of  several  species,  as  the 
Jlrabian  jasmine,  the  Persian  jasmine,  the  yellow  jasmine, 
&.C,  —  Often  called  jessamine. 

f  JXSP,  n.  [iaspis,  L.]  Jasper,  denser. 

IJXs'pJ.-jBHATE,*7i.  Agate  jasper.  Smart. 
Xs'p:eR,  71.  (MiTu)  A  silicious  mineral  of  various  colors, 
sometimes  spotted,  banded,  or  variegated ;  used  in  jew- 
elry. 

IXs'PER-AT-ED,*  a.  Mixed  with  jasper.  Smart. 

JXs'pJER-y,*  a.*Relating  to  or  containing  jasper.  Shepherd. 

■Xs's^,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  amphipodous  crustaceans. 
P.  Cye. 

'AuM,  71.  See  Jaub. 

tJXuNCE,  CJins)  tJ.  n.  [jancer,  Fr.]  To  jaunt.  Shak. 

iaun'dice,  (jan'djs)  n  [jaunisse,  Fr.j  A  disease  accom- 
panied by  a  suffusion  of  bile,  giving  the  eyes  and  skin  a 
yellow  hue,  and  making  things  appear  yellow  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

'XuN'DiCED,  (j'dn'dist)  u.  Infected  with  the  jaundice:  — 
prejudiced.  Pope. 

Jaunt,  (jant)  0.  n.  [jancer,  Fr.]  [i.  jaunted  ;  pp.  jaunt- 
ing, JAUNTED.]  To  ramble ;  to  wander  here  and  there  ; 
to  bustle  about. 

JXUNT,  ( jant)  n.  Ramble ;  flight ;  excursion.  —  [  jaTite,  Pr.] 
A  felly  of  a  wheel. 

JXUNT^{-I<f£ss,  n.  See  Jantiness. 

JXunt'V,  (I.  Showy;  fluttering.  See  Jan  tt. 

JX  v'el,  v.  a.  To  bemire;  to  soil.  —  Used  in  Scotland. 

tJtv'Eii,  71.  A  wandering  or  dirty  fellow,  denser. 

JXve'lin,  (j3.v'lin)  71.  [javeline,  Fr.l  A  spear  or  half-pike, 
nearly  six  feet  long,  anciently  useu  by  foot  or  horse. 

fXw,  n.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  set ; 
the  mouth;  loud  talk ;  gross  abuse. 

JXw,  V.  a.  Sc  n.  [i.  jawed  ;  pp.  jawing,  jawed.]  To  abuse 
grossly ;  to  scold. 

lAw'soxE,*  71.  The  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed. 
Pope, 

llWED,  (j&wd)  a.  Having  jaws. 


IJXw'pXll,  n.  Depression  of  the  jaw:  — figurativ^ty,  d« 

pression  of  mind  or  spirits.  Dr.  M.  Oriffith. 
tJAWN,  V.  n.  To  open  ;  to  chaun  ;  to  yawn.  Maraton. 
JXw'TOOTH,*  n.  One  of  the  grinders.  Perry. 
SXw'y,  a.  Relating  to  the  jaws.  Oayton. 
Jay,  (ja)  n.  A  chattering  bird,  having  handsome  plumage. 
Ja'z:^L,  n.  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  color. 
JfiAL'oys,  (j61'ys)  a.  IJaloux,  Fr.]  Suspicious  of  a  rival 

particularly  in  love;  suspiciously  fearful;  ready  to  sua 

pect;  emulous;  full  of  competition  ;  zealously  cautious 

suspiciously  vigilant,  careful,  or  fearful. 
fJfiAij'ovs-HOOD,*  (jSl'us-hud)  n.  Jealousy.  Shak. 
J£al'ovs-L¥,  Cjel'us-l?)'ad.  Suspiciously;  emulously. 
J£AL'oys-Niss,  (j'<gl'ys-ngs)  n.   State  of  being  jealous 

suspicion. 
J£al'ovs-V}  C)^1'^^-@)  ^  Quality  of  being  jealous;  suspi 

cion  in  love;  suspicious  fear ;  suspicious  caution,  vig» 

lance,  or  rivalry. 
Jean,*  n.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.  Wl  Ency.  See  Jane. 
Jeer,  v.  tu  \i.  jeered  ;  pp.  jeering,  jeered.]    To  scoff 

to  flout;  to  make  mock. 
Jeer,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  scofl*s;  to  nock.  Howell. 
Jeer,  n.   Scoff;  taunt;  bitingjest;  flout;  jibe;  mock.- 

(J^aut.)  A  rope  for  swaying  the  yards. 
JEER^ii^R,  n.  A  scoffer ;  a  scorner ;  a  mocker, 
Jeer'jns,  n.  Mockery.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Jeer'jng-L¥,  atf.  Scornfully;  with  contempt  or  storn. 
Jeers,"^  71,  pi.  (J^aut.)  Strong  tackles  for  raising  the  lowel 

yards.  Brande. 
J£f'f:er-sqn-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  the  pyroxene 

Dana. 
J£g'^et,  n.  A  kind  of  sausage.  Ainsworth, 
J^-Ho'VAH,    n.    The    Hebrew    proper    name    of    God 

Eitod,  vi. 
IIJe-jCne',  [j?-jtinS  5.  W.  J.  F. ;  j?-j"»i'j  P-  ^- »'  je'jun,  Ja. 

jed'jSn,  Sm. ;  zh^-zhjiu',  K.]   a.  \jejunus,  L,]  Wanting 

empty;  vacant;  hungry;  dry;  bare;  barren;  unaffecl 

ing. 
lljE-jONE'Ly,*  ad.  In  a  jejune  manner.  Bp.  Taylor 
IJJiE-jtlNE'N^SS,  71.  Penury;  dryness;  barrenness. 
tJE-jON'j-Ty,7i.  Barrenness  or  dryness  of  style.  Bentley. 
Jjsl'ljed,  Q61'l(d)  a.  Glutinous;  reduced  to  jelly. 
J£l'L¥,  n.  [gelatinum,  L,]  Any  thing  brought  to  a  glut*^ 

nous  state;  a  gelatinous  substance;  a  sweatmeat  in  |. 

state  of  jelly :  —  a  coarse  sand :  —  written  also  gelly. 
J£L'Ly-BXG,  7t.  A  bag  through- which  jelly  is  distilled 
J£:M^iii}-N£8s,  71.  Spruceness ;  neatness.  [Colloquial.] 
JSm'MY,  a.  Spruce;  neat;  well  dressed".    Whiter.  [Collo 

quial.] 
Je'nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  yenite.  Cleav» 

land. 
JSn'net,  71,  A  Spanish  horse.  Prior.  See  Genet. 
JiSN'NET-iNG,  n.  [corrupted  from  Jun^ating,  an  apple  ripe 

in  Jwne.]  A  species  of  early  apple.  Mortimer. 
j£lN' Nl-ZER-EF-F&N^ Di,*  n.  (Thirkey)  An  officer  whose 

duties  are  siriiilar  to  those  of  a  provost-marshal  in  Eu- 
ropean armies.  Jameson. 
J£n'NV,*  n.  A  machine  for  spinning;  a  spinning-jenny 

Jlrkioright. 
J£n'n¥-Xss,*  71.  The  female  ass.  Booth, 
JfioF'AiL,*  ( jSf'al)  71.  (iaw)  A  term  by  which  an  oversight 

in  pleading  is  acknowledged.  Bladcstone.  ' 

J£op^^RD,  (jep'gird)  v.  a,  [i.  jeoparded  ;  pp.  jeoparding, 

jeoparded.]  To  hazard  ;  to  put  in  danger.  JVorth. 
J£op'ard-]er,  (jSp'^rd-er)!!.  One  who  puts  to  hazard,  [r.] 
J£op'ard-ize,*  v.  a.  To  put  in  jeopardy;  to  jeopard 

Richardson.    Examiner. —  A    word    sometimes   used    in 

England,  and  oftener  in  the  United  States. 
J£op'ARD-otis,  a.  Hazardous  ;  dangerous.  Bale.   [R.! 
fJSop'^RD-otJs-LY,  ad.  In  danger;  dangerously.  HutoeL 
JfiOP'ARD-y,  (jgp'gird-e)  n.  Hazard  ;  danger;  peril.  Spenser 
Jer'bq-^,*  n.  (Zool.)  Aji  animal  resembling  the  dormouse 

Crabb. 
J?-reed',*   or  J^-rId',*  h.  (Oriental)  A  light  javeliu 

W.  Scott 
Jer'fAl-CON,*  (j6r'f^u-kn)  n.  BootJu  See  Gerfalcon. 
Jerk,  u.  a.  [{.jerked;  pp.  jerking,  jerked]  To  strike 

with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  lash  ;  to  throw,  as  a  stone, 

by  hitting  the  arm  against  the  side: — to  cut  into  long 

thin  pieces  and  dry,  as  beef. 
Jerk,  v,  tu  To  strike  up;  to  accost  eagerly   Dryden. 
Jerk,  71.  A  smart,  quick  lash;  a  sudden  spring;  a  quicK 

jolt  that  shocks  or  starts  ;  a  throw ;  a  cast. 
Jerked,*  ( jerkt)  p.  a.  Struck. — Jerked  beef,  beef  cut  in- 
to thin  slices  and  dried.  KendaU. 
Jerk'er,  n.  One  who  jerks  ;  a  whipper,  Cotgrave. 
Jer'kin  71.  A  jacket ;  a  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat.  Shalt. 

A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
Jer'sey,  (jgr'ze)  71.  Fineyarn  of  wool.  Evans. 
J:E-R0'SA-L.£iia  'Xr't|..choke,  71.  A  plant  and  its  root;  i 

species  of  sunflower. 
JEr'vjne,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  base,  derived  from  th« 

roots  of  the  hellebore.  Phil.  Mag 
J£ss,  71.  [gect,  old  Fr. ;  getto.  It.]  pi.  jesses.  A  short  stra? 
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of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  H 
is  held,  on  the  fist ;  a  ribbon. 

1£s'sA-m"1ne,  71.  A  fragrant  flower.  SpensBT,  See  Jasmine. 
tea's:?,  71.  A  large  branched  candlestick  in  churches,  so 
called  from  its  resembling  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse^ 
— of  which  a  picture  used  to  be  hung  up  in  churches. 

Ifiss'ED,  a.  {Her.)  Having  jesses  on. 
£sT,  V.  n.  [gestieulorj  L.]  [i.  jested  ;  pp.  jesting,  jest- 
ed.] To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  actions  j  to 
sport ;  to  joke  ;  to  make  game. 

JEsT,  iu  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter  ;  a  joke  ;  the  object  of  jests ;  a  laughing-stock. 

J£st'er,  n.  One  given  to  jesting  or  sport;  a  buffoon. 

J£st'fOl,*  a.  Full  of  jest  J  jesting.  C.B.Brown.   [R.] 

JiisT'irfG,  n.  Utterance  of  jests ;  joking.  ,. 

J£ST'}NGr,*;7.  a.  Using  jest;  sporting;  making  merry. 

JiisT'JNQ-Ly,  orf.  In  jest;  with  merriment.  Herbert. 

/iiST'JNG-STOCK,  n.  A  laughing  stock.  Odoge. 

J£§'V-iT,  (jSz'y-itJ  71.  [JesuitBf  Fr.]  One  of  a  religious  and 
learned  order,  called  the  Society  of  JesuSj  founded  by  Ig- 
natius Loyola  in  1534.  — To  the  Jesuits,  besides  the  qusU- 
ities  of  great  learning,  policy,  and  address,  have  been 
attributed  those  of  craft  and  deceit:  —  hence  the  mean- 
ing usually  given  to  Jesuitism  and  Jesuitical. 
iJlts'v-lT-^Oj  a.  Conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 
:&§'v-l^~^ss,  n.  A  woman  of  Jesuitical  principles.  Bp.  HalL 

Jfe|-V-lT'ic,        Jo.  Belonging  to  a  Jesuit:  —  crafty;  art- 

J£§-V-TfT'l-c^L,  S     ful;  deceitful;  equivocating. 

J£^-V-1t'{-c^-lV,  ad.  In  a  Jesuitical  manner. 

JJS^'V-IT-I§M,  n.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Jesflits. 

Jfi^'V-fTs'-BJiRK,*  n.  Peruvian  bark  ;  cinchona.  Hamilton. 

JfiT,  n.  A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  fine  deep-black  color ; 
pitch  coal,  a  bituminous  carbon :  —  a  channel  or  tube  for 
introducing  melted  metal  into  a  mould: — a  spout  or  shoot 
of  water.  —  [A  yard.  Tusser.  — Drift ;  scope ;  gist.  Wyndr- 
ham.'\ 

J£t,  v.  n.  (jeMer,  Fr.]  [i.  jetted  ;  pp.  jettisq,  jetted.] 
To  shoot Torward  ;  to  shoot  out;  to  intrude;  to  jut  out; 
to  strut ;  to  throw  the  body  out  in  walking  ;  to  jolt. 

Jet-d'Eatt*  (zha-do')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  jEts-d*eau  (zha- 
do')  An  ornamental  water-spout;  a  fountain  which 
throws  up  water  to  some  height.  Brande. 

JfiT'SAM,  n.  {jett&Tj  Fr.]  (Law)  The  act  of  throwing  goods 
overboard  to  lighten  a  ship ;  the  goods  so  thrown  after 
they  have  floated  ashore. 

JfiT'SQN,  or  JfiT'Tj-spif,  71,  Same  asjetsajji. 

Jfix'TEE,  n.  {^etie^  Fr.]  A  projection  in  building.  Florio. 
A  kind  of  pier.  See  Jettt. 

^JEt'ter,  71.  A  spruce  fellow  ;  one  who  struts.  Cotgrave. 

j£T'Ti-rff£ss,*7i.-  Q.uality  of  being  jetty ;  blackness.  Pbti- 
nant, 

J^T^TpN,*  n.  A  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  with  a 
stamp,  used  in  playing  cards ;  a  counter.  OenU  Mag. 

JfiT'Ty,  fl.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet.  Browne. 

tJfiT'Ty,  V.  n.  To  jut ;  to  jutty.  Florio. 

JfiT'Ty,*  71.  A  mole  projecting  into  the  sea;  a  pier;  a 
mole.  Smart.  —  Called  also  jertee,  and  juWy. 

Jfii'V-K-Os,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  causing  them  to 
turn  yellow.  Brande.  [MacdonneL 

/EU  I>E  Mots  *  (zhu'de-inof)  [Ft.]  A  play  upon  words. 

Je  u  jd^ Esprit,*  (2hiS'd?-spre')  A  play  of  wit :  —  a  wit- 
ticism. MacdonneL 

Tew,  (ju)  n.  [fiom  Judah.]  A  Hebrew  ;  an  Israelite. 

lEW'iEL,  (ju'§I)  71.  [jeweeten,  D.]  Any  ornament  of  dress 
of  precious  stone,  metal,  or  other  valuable  material ;  a 
precious  stone  ;  a  gem :  — a  name  of  fondness. 

Jew'EL,  v.  a.  [i.  jewelled;  pp.  jewelling,  jewelled.] 
To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels.  B.  Jovson. 

lEW'?L-HoOsE,  or  Jew'el-5f'fice,  71.  The  place 
where  the  English  royal  ornaments  are  reposited.  Shak. 

Ie^'?l-ler,  n.  A  dealer  in,  or  a  maker  of,  jewels. 

Iew':^l-ler-¥,*  n.  Jewels  collectively ;  jewelry.  Ure. — 
Jewellery  is  the  more  regularly  formed  word  ;  but  jewelry 
is  perhaps  the  more  common. 

Jew'el-like,  a.  Brilliant  as  a  jewel.  Shak. 

Jew'?l-lIng-,*7i.  The  art  or  employment  of  a  jeweller. 
P.  Cyc. 

jEW'EL-R'iL,*  gii'el-re)  71.  Jewels  collectively;  the  manu- 
facture of,  and  trade  in,  jewels.  Smart.  See  Jewellery. 

Tew^'ess,  (jS'es)  71.  A  female  Jew. 

Tew'ish,  (ju'jsh)  a.  Denoting  a  Jew  ;  relating  to  the  Jews. 

lEw'isH-LY,  (ju'jsh-le)  ad.  In  a  Jewish  manner.  Donne. 

iEW'isH-N:fiss,  71.  The  quality  or  religion  of  Jews. 

Tew'ry,  n.  Judea  ;  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews  ;  whence 
probably  the  street  so  calted  in  London.  Chaucer. 

Tew^'-EAR,  n.  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin,  and,  while 
growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and  variously 
hollowed  cup. 

jEW§'-Hii.RP,  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  held  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  gives  a  sound  by  the  vibratory 
motion  of  a  thin  metal  tongue  fixed  to  its  circular  base. 

/ew^-MXl'low,  (juz-mai'lo)  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Jew§'-St6ne,  or  Jew'-Stone,  n.  The  fossil  spine  of  a 
large  egg-shaped  echinus.  Brande. 


Je'^^'-TrCmp,  n.  Same  as  Jews-harp.  Btaum.  ^  Fl. 
JlhZ'jE-Bfiii,  n.  The  wife  of  Ahab:  —  a  forward,  imperil 

hent,  rapacious,  or  vile  woman.  Spectator. 
JKb,  n.  The  projecting  beam  or  arm  of  a  crane. —  (JSTaut.', 

A  large  triangular  sail  between  the  fore-topmast  head 

and  the  boom  (thence  called  jib-boom)  which  projects 

beyond  the  bowsprit. 
JIb,  v.  a.  [i.  jibbed;  pp.  jibbing,  jibbed.]   To  shift  a 

boom-sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 
J1b'-B66m,*  71.  (JVnwi.)  A  spar  run  out  from  the  bowsprit, 

being  a  continuation  of  it,  on  which  the  jib  is  set.  Ham- 
ilton. 
JIb'-Door,*  (jib'dor)  n.  (Arch.)  A  door  made  flush  with 

the  wall  on  both  sides,  without  dressings  or  mouldings, 

and  having  no  appearance  of  a  door.  Francis. 
Jibe,  v.  a.  See  Gibe. 

JIck'a-j6g,  n.  A  shake ;  a  push.  B.  Jonson.  [A  cant  word. ' 
JlF'Fy,  71.  An  instant ;  a  moment.  [Colloquial.] 
SiGc,  %.  {giga.  It.]  A  light,  quick  tune  played  on  a  fiddle , 

a  light,  careless  dance ;  a  ballad ;  a  song. 
JlG-,  V.  n.  \i.  JIGGED  -jpp.  JIGGING,  JIGGED.]  To  daucc  car»- 

lessly ;  to  dance.  Milton, 
JlG-'jaiEE,  71.  One  who  jigs.  —  (JVaut.)  A  machine  to  stay 

or  keep  steady  the  cable  in  heaving  it  on  board  a  ship. 
J1&'£riSH,  a.  Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig.  Habington. 
JlG'GLE,*  V.  n.  To  practise  aflected  or  awkward  motions  ■ 

to  wriggle.  Mrs.  Farrar. 
Jlo-'^aVM-BOB,  n.  A  trinket ;  a  knickknack.    Hudibras 

[Low.] 
JT&'j5g,*7i.  a  jolting  motion;  ajog;apush.  Smart* 
JIg^-Mak-ijr,  n.  A  player  or  writer  of  jigs.  Shak. 
Jig'-PIn,*  n.  A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  turnbeami 

and  prevent  them  from  turning.  Smart, 
JlLL,  71.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  written  also  gill. 
JIl'let,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  giddy  girl ;   gill-flirt.  Jamiesoru 
JiLL'-FiilBT,  71.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl  or  woman 

a  flirt.   OuardiaTu 
JILT,  n.  A  woman  who  deceives  and  disappoints  in  love  j 

a  coquette  ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
JIlt,  B.  a.  [i.  jilted;  pp.  jilting,  jilted.]  To  trick  oi 

deceive  in  love  affairs  ;  to  coquet, 
JlLT,  V.  n.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practise  amorous  deceits. 
JIM,*   or  JIm'MY,*  a.  Neat.    Same   as  jemmy  and  jimp 

BrockeU.  [North  of  England.] 
fJIivi'MER,  71.  A  jointed  hinge.  Bailey. 
JlMF,  a.   Neat ;    handsome ;    elegant  of  shape.    BrockeU 

[North  of  England.]  See  Gimp. 
JIn'gle,  (j^^S'sU  ^»  ™'  \j"  jingled  ;  ^.  jingling,  jin- 
gled.]^ To  clink;  to  sound  with  a  kind  of  sharp  rattle 

Shak,  Written  also  gingle. 
JIn'gle,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  shrill  noise.  Pope 
JlN'Cri.E,n,  A  clink  ;  a  sharp,  rattling  sound  ;  a  rattle 
JIng'ling,*  n,  A  shrill  or  sharp  sound.  Blair. 
JIng'lJng  *p.  a.  Making  a  jingle  ;  clinking. 
JiNK'ER§,*  71.  *'  By  jinkers,"  a  sort  of  vulgar  oath,  a  varia- 
tion of  jingo.  BrockeU. 
JlP'PO,  71.  \3wppe,  old  Fr.]  A  waistcoat ;  a  jacket ;  a  kind 

of  stays  worn  by  ladies,  called  also  a  jump. 
J6b,  71.  A  petty  work  or  labor  ;  a  piece  of  chance  work  ; 

piece  of  labor  undertaken  at  a  stated  price  ;  an  undei 

taking  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  some  private,  un 

fair,  or  unreasonable  emolument  or  benefit. 
J5b,   v.  a.  [i.  jobbed  ;  jjp,' JOBBING,  jobbed.]  To  strike, 

hit,  or  chop  at ;  to  strike.  Tusser. 
J6b,  v.  n.  To  play  the  stockjobber ;  to  buy  and  sell  as  a 

broker.  Pope.  To  work  at  jobs ;  to  hire  or  let  horses,  &;c. 
Job,*  flr  JoBE,*  7J.  a.  To  chide;  to  reprimand.  —  A  cant 
.  word  used  in  the  English  universities.  Scott,  Ash,  Sfc. 
Jp-BA'TIQN,*  71.  A  long,  vexatious  scolding.  Smart.  [Low.] 
JSb'ber,  71.  One  who  jobs;  a  dealer  in  the  funds;  one 

who  buys  of  importers  and  manufacturers,  and  sells  to 

retailers. 
J6b'ber-nowl,  71.  Loggerhead  ;  blockhead.  Marston. 
JSb'bing,*  71.  The  executing  of  jobs.  Spectator. 
Job'9-Tear§',  (jobz-terzO  u.  An  herb. 
Jock'ey,  (jSk'e)  n.  [from  Jack,  the  diminutive  of  John, 

comes  Jackey,  or,  as  the  Scotch,  Jockey.]  One  who  rides 

horses  in  the  race  ;  one  who  deals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat;  a 

trickish  fellow. 
J5ck'ey,  (j5k'e)    v.  a.    [i.  jockeyed  ;  pp.    jocketino 

jor.KETED.]   To  play  the  jockey;   to  cheat;   to  trick 
J5ck'?y-I§m:,*  71.  The  character  and  practice  of  a  jockey 

Borrow. 
J6ck'ey-shIp,*71.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey 

Cowper. 
Jp-cosE',  a.  [jocosv^,  L.]  Merry;  waggish  ;  given  to  jesti 

or  jokes  ;  jocular  ;  facetious. 
Jp-c6sE'LY,  ad.  Waggishly  ;  in  jest ;  in  game. 
Jp-COSE^NESS   n.  Waggery;  merriment;  mirth. 
J6-cp-SE'R}-oi3s,  a.  Partaking  of  mirth  and  seriousness 
fJp-cds'i-Ty,  Tu  Waggery  ;  jocoseness.  Browne. 
J6c'V-L4B,  a.  [jocularis,  L.]  Used  in  jest;  merry;  jocose 

waggish ;  facetious. 
J6c-v-LXR'i-Ty,  n.  Merrjment ;  disposition  to  jest 
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oc'il  i*4R-LY,  aA  In  a  jocose  or  jocular  manner. 
6c'V-LA-TQR,  n.  IJoculatOTf  L.]  Ajeater;  a  drGlIj  a  min- 
Btrei ;  a  kind  of  strolling  player.  StruU.  [R.j 

tJOc'V-i'VTp-RY,  a..  Droll  j  merrily  spoken.  Coekeram, 

Joc'VND,  a.  [jocwndu*,  L.]  Merry  j  gay  j  airy  j  lively. 

J(?-cDND'f-TV,  n.  Gayetyi  rairth.  HuloeU 

JOc'VND-Lv,  ad.  Merrily  ;  gayly.  South. 

J6c^VNd-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  jocund.  Sherwood. 

J6GyV,a.  [i.  JOGGED  ;  pp.  joGoiira,  jogged.]  T>  push  or 
shake,  as  with  the  band  or  elbow ;  to  push ;  to  give 
notice  by  a  push. 

J5a,  V.  n.  To  move  by  email  shocks,  as  in  a  slow  trot;  to 
travel  idly  and  heavily. 

i5a,  n.  A  push  j  a  slight  shake  ;  a  hint  given  by  a  push ; 
a  rub  j  a  small  stop ;  an  irregularity  of  motion  j  an  un- 
evenness ;  an  indentation  or  projection  ;  a  jag. 

J6g'«:ier,  71.  One  who  jogs  or  moves  heavily  and  dully. 

ioG^eriNG,  n.  Act  of  shaking,  or  making  jogs. 

J6g-'&l£,  Ci^S'gO  ^*  ^'  [^*  JijaQLED  ;  pp.  joggling,  jog- 
gled.] To  push  or  shake  ;  to  disturb  by  pushing;  to  jog ; 
to  jostle  ;  to  justle :  —  to  form  a  joint  in  masonry. 

JdG'GLE,  u.  n.  To  push  or  shake ;  to  totter.  Beaum.  S(  FU 

IdG'SLE,*  71.  A  push;  a  jog:  —  a  joint  in  masonry;  a 
separate  piece  of  hard  stone  introduced  into  a  joint. 
Fratteis, 

jQ-HAN'ifE?t*  n.  'lu]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  aboutS  dollars  ;  often  contracted  into  joe.  Kelley. 

Jq-hXn'kite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of 
uranium.  JDa7ia. 

J5hn,  (jon)  iu  A  proper  name,  often  used  as  a  common 
name,  in  contempt ;  as,  a  country  John.  See  Jack.  Todd. 

T6hn-^-Nokes,  Qoa-)  n.  A  fiaitious  name  made  use  of 
in  law  proceedmgs.  It  is,  as  well  as  that  of  John-a- 
SUleSf  usually  attending  it,  a  subject  of  humorous  dis- 
tinction by  several  writers.  Spectator. 

IOhn'-Ap-pi-e,  (j5n'ap-pl)  tu  A  kind  of  apple,  that  keeps 
well. 

Iohn-a-Stile?,  (j5n'^-stilz0  n.  See  JoHN-A-NoKEa. 

J5hn-Do'ry,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.    See  Doree. 

J6hn'1te,*_71,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  turquoise.  Fischer. 

J6hn'N¥-Cake,*  (j6n'?-kak)  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian 
meal,  baked  before  the  fire.  Boucher. 

J6hn-so'ni-^n-1§M,*  n.  A  peculiarity  of  Johnson.  Ed.  Reo. 

J6hn»§'-Wort,*  (jonz'wurt)  or  St.  J6hn*§'-Wort,* 
71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

/olN,  V.  a.  [joindre^  Fr.]  [i.  joined  ;  pp.  joininq,  joined.] 
To  place  in  connection  with  ;  to  add  to  ;  to  couple  ;  to  com- 
bine ;  to  unite  ;  to  collide ;  to  encounter ;  to  associate ; 
to  unite  in  one  act,  league,  or  concord. 

jblN,  V.  n.  To  adhere ;  to  be  contiguous ;  to  close  ;  to  clash  ; 
to  unite  in  any  league;  to  become  confederate;  to 
league. 

lotN'D^RjTi.  Conjunction.  Shak,  —  (Law)  Act  of  joining; 
tne  putting  of  two  or  more  causes  of  action  into  the 
same  declaration. 

JoIn'er,  71.  One  who  joins  ;  one  who  makes  the  wood- 
work for  finishing  houses,  especially  the  interior. 

JblN']E-RV,  n.  The  ait  or  work  of  a  joiner,  as  doors, 
sashes,  shutters,  &.c 

JbtN'-HXND,*        /  n.  A  mode  of  writing  with  the  letters 

JotN'?NG-HXNl>,*  \     joined.  jSddison. 

JolN'jwa-  71.  Hinge  ;  joint ;  juncture. 

JolNT,  71.  (joiiUy  Fr.]  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things ; 
the  articulation  or  limbs;  juncture  of  movable  bones 
in  animal  bodies  ;  hinge ;  a  knot  of  a  plant ;  the  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  in  one  line ;  a  limb  or  part  of  an  ani- 
mal cut  off  by  the  butcher. —  Out  of  jotnti  being  out  of 
the  socket;  going  wrong ;  disordered. 

JoiNT,*  V.  n.  To  coalesce  as  joints.  Temple. 

JoiNT,  fl.  Shared  by  two  cj  more;  combined;  united; 
acting  together:  —  used  in  composition;  aa,jin7i£-heirs, 
j'oiTic-ownera. 

JotNT,  V.  a.  [i.  JOINTED  ;  pp.  jointing,  jointed.]  To 
form  with  joints  or  articulations;  to  form  many  parts 
inio  one  ;  to  join  ;  to  divide  a  joint ;  to  cut  into  joints. 

JotNT'ED,  a.  Having  joints,  knots,  or  commissures. 

JdlNT':^D-Ly,*  orf.  In  a  jointed  manner.  Smith. 

JoiwT'ER,  n.  A  sort  of  long  plane  used  by  joiners. 

Jojnt'-Heir,*  (-ir)  71.  One  who  is  heir  with  another. 
Johnson. 

JolNT'iNG,*n.  The  forming  of  joints.  Mien. 

JoInt'lYj  (^-  Together ;  in  conjunction  or  union. 

Jointuress,  n.  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Jo^NT'-Stock,*  7u  Stock  held  in  company.  Marshall 

JoInt'-StoSl,  71.  A  stool  made  by  a  nice  joining  of  parts. 

JofwT-T£N'AN-cy,*  n.  (Law)  A  tenure  by  unity  of  title ; 
a  mode  of  jointly  possessing  land  or  goods  under  certain 
regulations.  Blackstone. 

J61nt-T£n'*nt,*7i.  (Lais)  One  who  holds  any  thing  in 
joint-tenancy.  Blackstone, 

JoI'nt'VRE,  (jtfint'yur)  n.  \jointure^  Fr.]  An  estate  settled 
on  a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  afler  her  husband's  decease, 

JoInt'vRE,  (jbint'yur)  v.  a.  \i.  Jor«  tuhed  ;  pp,  jointuring, 
JOINTURED.]  To  endow  With  a  jointure.  Cowley. 


JoIsT,  n.  {joindrBf  Fr.]  The  timber  of  a  floor  to  which  *t^ 

boards,  or  the  boards  and  latha  for  ceiling,  are  nailed. 
JotST,  V.  a.  To  fit  in  the  joists  or  beams  of  a  floor. 
Joke,  ti.    [jocus,  L.]    A  jest;  sport ;  fun;  aomething  not 

_serious. 
Joke,  v,  n.  {jocor^  L.]  [i.  joked  ;  pp.  jokinq,  joked.]  To 

sport ;  to  make  game ;  to  jest ;  to  be  merry  in  words  oi 

actions. 
Joke,*  v.  a.  To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally.  SmarL 
Jok'er,  71.  One  who  jokes;  a  jester. 
JoK^jNG,  n.  Utterance  of  a  joke.  MUton 
Jok';ng~L¥,  ad.  In  a  jesting  or  joking  manner. 
JoLE,  71.  The  face  or  cheek.   Collier.  The  head  of  a  fish 

Howell.  Written  bSsojowL 
Joll,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  head  against ;  to  clash  with.  SJuiL 
J6l-L}-fi-ca'tion,*  n.  A  scene  of  merriment,  mirth,  oi 

festivity.  Wm.  Howitt.  [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 
J5l'lj-lv»  *wi.  In  a  jolly  manner;  gayly.  Dryden. 
fJSii'Lf-MENT,  71.  Mirth;  merriment;  gayety.  Spenser 
J6l'i,i-n£3S,  71.  Gayety  ;  jollity.  Sherwood. 
J6i.'LJ-Ty,  71.  Gayety;  merriment;  mirth.  Addiaoiu 
JoL^Ly,  a.  {jolt,  Fr.]  Gay  ;  merry ;  airy ;  cheerful ;  joviali 

plump. 
JoL'LV-BoAT,  TL  (J^aut.)  A  term  for  a  ship's  small  boatf 

a  corruption  of  yawl  or  yawl-boat 
Jolt,  v.n.  [i.  jolted  ;  p^'*  jolting,  jolted.]  To  shake, 

as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground  ;  to  agitate. 
Jolt,  v.  a.  To  shake  or  agitate  as  a  carriage  does. 
JoZiT,  71.  Shock ;  violent  agitation.  .drhuUinot, 
JoiiT^i^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  shakes  or  jolts, 
Jolt'hEad,  (-hSd)  n.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  ShaX. 
JoLT^iNGr,^^.  a.  Shaking  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground 
J6n-ciuIlle%  (j8n-kwiP)  jjun-kwil',   fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja  ,- 

jun-kel',   S.j  j5n-kel',  K.;   jung'kwil,    Stb.  ;  jSn'kw/l, 

FVT).1  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  daffodil,  of  several  varieties. 
Jor'den,  (jbr'dn)  71.  A  vessel  for  chamber  uses,  SAoft. 
Jo'rvm,  n.  A  bowl  or  drinking  vessel.  Todd. 
Jd'^EFH,7i.  A  riding  coat  or  habit  for  women  with  buttons 

down  to  the  skirts.  Todd. 
J6-s?ph-Flo*'?r,  71.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 
Jos'TLE,  (j5s'sl)D.  a.  [joiwter,  old  Fr.j  [i.  jostled  ;  pp. 

JOSTLING,  JOSTLED.]  To  kuock  or  rush  against;  to  justle. 

Young. 
JosT^Lf If &,*( jostling)  7u  A  running  against;  a  shaking. 

Smart. 
J5t,  n.  [tura,]  A  point ;  a  tittle ;  an  iota ;  the  least  quan- 
tity. 
J6t,  v.  a.  [i.  JOTTED  ;  pp.  jotting,  jotted.]  To  set  down ; 

to  make  a  memorandum  of.  Todd. 
JSt'tino,  n.  A  memorandum  ;  as,  cursory  jottings.  Todd, 
fJou'l-siwcE,    Ti,    Ijouissancej  Fr.]    Jollity;   merriment. 

&)  eraser. 
Jounce,*  n.  A  shake  ;  a  jolt.  Orose. 
JoOnce,  V,  a.  To  shake  ;  to  jolt.  Qrose. 
Jour'n^l,  71.  [jowmali  Fr.J   An  account  kept   of  daily 

transactions ;  a  daily  register;  a  diary ;  a  paper  published 

daily. 
tJotJR'K^l*,  (jur^njl)   a.  Daily;  quotidian.  Spenser, 
JoiJR'N^L-BooK,*  (-bfik)  71.  A  book  for  making  daily 

records    Su^ift. 
Jour'N4iL-I§m,*  n.  The  management  or  conduct  of  joui 

nals.  Sir  R.  Peel. 
Jour'n^l-Ist,  (jUr'n^il-ist)  n.  A  writer  of  journals. 
Jour'N^L-IZE,  (jlir'n^il-ize)   v.  a.    [i.   journalized;  pp 

journalizing,  journalized.]  To   enter  in    a  journal. 

Johnson.  — v,  n.  To  write  for  a  journal. 
JoiJR'NEY,  (jUr'ne)  n.  [joumeey  Fr.l  The  travel  of  a  day; 

travel  generally,  but  particularly  by  land ;  a  tour ;  pas- 
sage from  place  to  place. 
JoUr'ney,  (jiir'ne)  v.  n.  [i.  journetkd  ;  pp.  journeying, 

JOURNEYED.]  To  travel ;  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 
fJouR'N:?Y-BAT-ED,*  o.  Fatigued  or  worn  with  a  journey 

Shak. 
JouR'NiiEiY-ER,*  TI.  One  who  journeys.  Ec.  Reo. 
JotJR'NEY-'f"N&,*  n.  Act  of  making  a  journey ;  travel. 
JoiJR'NEY-M^N,    (jUr'ne-m&n)    71.;    pi.    journeymen 

^jourriie  (day),  Fr.  and  ttioti.]  A  hired  workman,  mechan- 
ic, artisan,  or  artificer. 
JotJR'NEY-woRK,  ( jiir'ne-wUrk)  n.  Work  done  for  hire. 
Jo&st,  (just)  71.  [joiLste,o\d  Fr.]  Tilt;  tournament;  mock 

fight.  —  Sometimes  spelled  just. 
JoGst,  (just)  73. 71.  [jtmster,  old  Fr.]  [2.  jousted  ;  pp.  joust- 
ing, JOUSTED.]  To  run  in  the  tilt. 
JoOsT'jER,*  71.  One  who  jousts  or  takes  part  in  a  joust 

Observer. 
Jove,*  n.  One  of  the  names  of  the  heathen  deity  Jupitet 

Pope. 
J6'vj-^L,  ti.  [jovialis,  L.]  [fBeing  under  the  influence  of 
Jupiter.  Browne.] — Gay;  airy;  jolly;  merry;  cheerful 
J6'vj-^L-IST,  71.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Bp.  HaU. 
J6-vi-Al'i-ty,*  71,  Convivial  merriment.  Phillips, 
Jo'vi-AL-i-Y,  od  In  a  jovial  manner;  merrily. 
J6'vj-^L-Niss,  71,  Gayety ;  merriment.  Hewyt 
tJo'vi-^L-xy,  71.  Merriment;  festivity;  joviality.  Barrow 
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iWL,  (jol)  n  The  head  ;  as,  "cheek  by  jowl."  Sew  Jom. 

/3wL'ER,  01  Jb'A'L'ER,  [jol'^F,  fT.  ^m. f  jBuI'fr-  &  K.]  n. 
A  hunting  dog  or  beagle.  Dryderu 

IoaS^'ter,  K.  A  fish-driver.  Careio.  [R.] 

/65,  (jbi)  n.  [joie,  Fr.]  Gladnesa  of  mind,  or  delight  aris- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  present  or  future  good; 
fruition  j  exultation ;  gayety ;  merriment ;  festivity ;  hap- 
jiiness  ;  felicity  ;  gladness. 

ibt,  p.  71.  [t.  JOYED  J  pp.JovtTta^  JOYED.]  To  fejoice  J  to  be 
glad ;  to  exult. 

tJbl?,  0.  a.  To  congratulate;  to  entertain  kindly;  to  glad- 
den ;  to  enjoy.  Miltoiu 

f JoI^'ance,  71.  [joyanty  old  Pr.]  Gayety  ;  festivity.  Spenser. 

io5'F0L,  a.  Full  of  joy  j  glad  ;  exulting  ;  happy. 

IoS^'fOl-LiY,  ad.  In  a  joyful  manner  ;  gladly. 

Io?'F0L-NfiS3, 71.  Gladness  ;  joy;  great  gratification. 

Jbff'L^ss,  a.  Void  of  joy ;  feeling  or  giving  no  pleasure. 

l6i?'Li]?ss-Ly,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  giving  pleasure. 

J6$'L]E3S-N£sa,  71,  State  of  being  joyless.  D(nine. 

JoS'-MiXT,*  a.  Blended  with  delight  or  joy.  Thomson,  [r.] 

J65'ov3,(joX'uis)a.  [joT/eita:,  Fr.]Glad;  gay  ;  merry;  joyful. 

Jbt'oys-LY,  ad.  In  a  joyous  manner ;  with  joy. 

Jo$'oys-N£ss,  ( jbi'^s-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  joyous. 

IJCb,  n.  A  bottle ;  a  vessel ;  jug.  Chaucer. 
u'bj-l^nt,  a.  [jubilanSf  L.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph ; 
rejoicing   Milton. 

JfT-Bf-LA'  TEj*  n.  [L.l  A  name  given  to  the  third  Sunday 
after  Eaater :  —  a  public  festival.  Brande. 

Ju-Bi-LA^TipN,  n.  [jubilatiOj  L.]  Act  of  declaring  triumph. 
Bp.  Hall. 

J0'BI--L££,  71.  l^jubUi,  Fr. ;  jubUum,  L.]  A  public  festivity  ; 
a  season  of  joy  :-^  among  the  Jews,  the  grand  sabbatical 
year,  which  was  celebrated  after  every  seven  septena- 
ries  of  years. 

JV-cDN'D(-Ty,  7t.  Ijucunditasjlt.]  Pleasantness;  agreeable- 
ness. 

JV-DA'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Jews  ;  judaica).  Ec.  Rev. 

JV-da'J-CV-i  *■  [from  Judafu]  Jewish;  belonging  to  the 
Jews. 

Jy-DA^I-c^L-Ly,  ad.  After  the  Jewish  manner.  Milton. 

Ju'd^-I^M,  n.  The  religion  of  the  Jews.  Bp.  Conn. 

Ju'D^-'/sT,*  «.  An  adherent  to  Judaism.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ju'd^ize,  v.  n.  [L  JuDAizED  ;  pp.  Judaizino,  Judaized.] 
To  conform  to  the  manners  or  rites  of  the  Jews. 

JtJ'D^L-iz-ER,  71.  One  who  conforms  to  the  rites  of  the 
Jews. 

Jv'n^-iz-iNCtj*  p.  a.  Tending  or  conforming  to  Judaism. 

Ju'das-Tree,  n.  A  small,  beautiful,  iiowering  tree  of  sev- 
eral species. 

JOd'cqck,  71,  A  small  snipe.  — Called  also  the  jack-snipe, 

Jy-DE'^N,*  n.  A  native  of  Judea.  Shak. 

JDdIj^e,  (jQj)  71.  [juffe,  Ft.  ;  judex,  L.]  One  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  determine  a  question  at  issue  in  a  court 
of  law  j  one  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  one 
who  is  competent  to  decide  on  any  thing  ;  one  who  judg- 
es or  decides.  —  Judge  advocate,  the  prosecuting  officer  in 
a  court-martial. 

,tJD(j^E,  u.  71.  [pLger^  Fr.]  [i.  judged  ;  pp.  judging,  judg- 
ed.] To  pass  sentence ;  to  form  an  opinion ;  to  discern ; 
to  decide  ;  to  sentence. 

/Dd^-e,  V.  a.  To  pass  sentence  upon;  to  examine;  to  de- 
termine finally;  to  pass  severe  censure. 

IOd^-'^r,  tu  One  who  judges;  a  judge.  Bale. 

JOd9^'?5,*  tu  pi.  The  name  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Bible. 

JICdi^e'shTp,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge.  Barrow. 

IDd^-'ment,  Cjuj'ment)7i.  [jugement,  Fr.J  Act  of  judging; 
power  of  judging;  administration  of  law  ;  the  sentence, 
determination,  or  decision  of  one  who  judges  ;  discern- 
ment ;  penetration  ;  discrimination ;  sagacity  ;  intelli- 
gence ;  criticism  ;  opinion  ;  notion  ;  condemnation  ;  pun- 
uhment  inflicted  by  Providence  ;  distribution  of  justice  ; 
judiciary  law  ;  statute  ;  the  last  doom. 

Q:^  The  following  words,  abridgmentj  acknowledgment^ 
and  judgment^  are  to  be  found,  with  the  orthography 
here  given,  in  the  English  dictionaries  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Todd's  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Todd  altered  Johnson's  orthog- 
raphy of  these  words,  by  the  insertion  of  an  c,  thus, 
abridgement^  acknowledgement,  judgement;  and  he  re- 
marks, "Several  authors  have  revived  this  orthogra- 
phy, retaining  the  e  to  soften,  as  Lowth  observes  on 
judgement,  the  preceding  g,  and  as  Johnson  himself 
analogically  writes  lodgement." 

The  English  dictionaries  of  Jameson  and  Smart, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  also  retain  the  e ;  and  Smart  remarks, 
in  relation  to  the  three  words  in  question,  that  "Todd 
restores  the  e  in  order  that  they  may  not  exhibit  the  oth- 
wise  unexampled  irregularity  of  g  soft  before  a  conso- 
nant;" and  he  "adopts  the  more  correct,  however  less 
usual  spelling."  Many  respectable  writers  now  insert 
the  e  in  these  words.  The  omission  of  it,  however,  has 
been  hitherto,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  prevailing 


usage ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  very  mprobable  that  the 
usage  may  yet  be  changed,  and  ttai  more  consistent  or 
thography  be  generally  adopted. 

JGd9'm:PNT-Day,*  n.  The  day  of  final  judgment.  MUtoiu 

JtJD^'M:q:NT-SEAT,*  71.  The  seat  of  judgment.  0/^71. 

Ju'd}-ca-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  judged.  Taylor, 

Ju'DJ-c^-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  judge.  Hammond,  [r.] 

Ju'dj-ca-tq-rv,  n.  ^judico,  L.]  The  dispensation  orjus- 
tice  ;  court  of  justice  ;  judicature.  Clarendoru 

Ju'Dj-c^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Dispensing  justice;  judicially  pro- 
nouncing. 

Ju'dj-ca-ture,  71-  [judicature,Fr.]  The  power  of  dispens- 
ing justice  ;  a  court  of  justice. 

JV-i>^''ciAL,  ( jy-dish'?!)  a.  {judicium,  L.]  Relating  to  a 
judge  or  to  justice;  practised  in  courts  of  justice  ;  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  inflicted  by,  a  court ;  inflicted  on  as  « 
penalty. 

Jv-i>I"ci.J.Ii-Ly,  ( jy-dish'jl-I?)  ad.  In  a  judicial  manner 

JV-Dl"Cf-^-BY)  (  ju-dish'e-5i-re)  o.  [judiciarius,  L.]  Passing 
judgment. 

JV-D'r'ci-^-Ry,*  ( ju-dIsh'e-3-re)  ti.  The  judiciary  power, 
or  the  power  that  administers  justice ;  judicature  JudgA 
Story.  —  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  in  tue 
United  States  ;  but  not  often  so  used  in  England. 

JV-Bl"cipus,  (jy-dish'us)  a.  [jiidicieuz,  Fr.]  Acting  with, 
or  regulated  by,  judgment  or  discretion ;  prudent ;  wise ; 
discreet ;  skilful. 

JV-Dl"cipus-Lv,  (ju-dish'us-le)  arf.  Skilfully;  wisely. 

JV-i>1"ch?US-n£ss,  '(jiJi-dish'u.'s-nes)  n.  State  of  being  ju- 
dicious. 

JDg,  n.  Ijugge,  Dan.]  A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and 
gibbous  belly,  for  holding  liquors. 

JtsG,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  particular  sound,  as  certain  birds 

JD&,  V.  a.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug  immersed 
in  boiling  water: — to  call  by  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
bird.   Qauden. 

JO'gat-ed,*  a.  Yoked  or  coupled  together.  Mawnder, 

JOg-'G-LE,  (J'^B'bO  ''•  '^*  {joy-gler  or  jongler.  Ft.]  [i.  jug- 
gled ;  pp.  JUGGLING,  jugqled.J  To  play  tricks  ny  sleight 
of  hand  ;  to  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 

JOg'GLE,  71.  A  trick  by  legerdemain  ;  imposture ;  deception. 

JOg'gle,v.  a.  Toeflect  by  artifice  or  trick  ;  to  deceive.  Shak. 

JDg'gi.:er,  iu  One  who  practises  jugglery  or  sleight  of 
hand  ;  a  cheat ;  a  trickish  fellow. 

JDg'gler-Ess,*  TU  A  female  juggler.  T.  WaHon. 

JOg'GL^r-v,*  n.  The  feats  of  a  juggler;  legerdemain 
Maunder. 

JfiG^GL}NG,  71.  Deception;  imposture.  Blount. 

JDg'gl?ng-LV,  ad.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Ju' Gi.4.N§,'*'  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  wal- 
nut-tree. Crabb. 

Ju'«v-liAR|  «•  {jugulum,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Juice,  (jiis)  71.  \jus,Fr.-j  juys,  D.]  The  sap  of  vegetables; 
the  water  of  fruit;  succulence;  the  fluid  in  animal 
bodies. 

fJuicE,  (jus)  V.  a.  To  moisten.  Puller. 

JfuiCE'li?ss,  (jiis'l^s)  a.  Dry;  without  moisture.  More. 

Jui'ci-wiSss,  (ju'se-nSs)  n.  Plenty  of  juice  ;  succulence 

Jui'cV)  (jii's?)  a.  Abounding  in  juice  ;  moist;  succulent. 

■[■JuiSE,  (jus)  n.  Judgment;  justice.  Oower. 

Ju'juBE,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small 
plum,  and  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat  or  dessert  fruit. 

tJtJKE,  V.  n.  \jucher,  Fr.]  To  perch,  as  birds.  L'Estrange. 

Juke,*  71.  (Falconry)  The  neck  of  a  bird.  Booth. 

JiJ'L^p,  71.  [jvlapium,  low  L.]  (Med.)  A  sweet  drink;  a 
_demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mixture. 

JuL'i^N,  (jul'y&n)  a.  Relating  to  Julius;  noting  the  reform 
of  the  calendar  introduced  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
used  in  all  Christian  countries  till  it  was  reformed  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582:  —  noting  an  era  in  chro- 
nology. 

JO'L-ys,  71,  [iouXof.]  (Bot.)  A  catkin  ;  an  inflorescence  of 
the  willow,  hazel,  &c.  —  (^Jiat.)  The  first  down  on  the 
chin. 

JV-ly',  (ju-ll')  n.  [j7iUus,  L. ;  juUlet,  Fr.]  [jThe  month 
anciently  called  quintUis,  or  the  fifth  from  March,  named 
July  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar:  ] — the  seventh  month  in 
the  year  from  January. 

Ju'ly-Flo^-er,  71.    The  gillyflower.  See  Gillyfloweb 

JiJ'MART,  71.  [Fr.J  The  oflTspring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

JDm'BLE,  fjum'bl)  V.  a.  [i.  jumbled  ;  pp.  juMBLirra,  jum 
BLED.]  To  mix  confusedly  together. 

JOm'ble,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  together.  SioifL 

JDm'ele,  71.  A  confused  mass,  mixture,  or  agitation. 

JDm'ble-mSvt,  71.  Confused  mixture.  Hancock.  [Low.J 

JOm'bl^r,  n.  One  who  mixes  things  confusedly. 

JDm'bi^ing,*  n.  The  act  of  mixing  confusedly.  Swift. 

fJu'MENT,  71.  [Fr. ;  jumentum.,  L.]  A  beast  of  burdea 
Burton, 

JDmp,  v.  n.  [gumpen,  Tent.]  [i.  jumped;  pp.  jumpinq 
JUMPED.]  To  spring  over  a  oistance  by  raising  both  feet 
to  leap  ;  to  sxip  ;  to  jolt ;  to  agree  ;  to  tally  ;  to  join. 

JOmp,  v.  a.  To  venture  on  ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard ;  to  leaf 
over. 
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rJtJMP,  ad   Exactly  j  nicely  ;  jimp.  Hooker. 

JDmp,  71.  Act  of  jumping ;  a  leap ;  a  skip ;  a  bound ;  a 

chance;  hazard. —[jupe,  Fr.]  A  waistcoat j  a  kind  of 

loose  stays.  — (JWin.)  A  fault  or  dislocation  Jn  mineral 

strata. 
Jt)MP':?R,  71.  One  who  jumps  or  leaps.  Brevint  A  tool  for 

boring  holes  in  stones  or  rocks. 
JDn'cate,  (jung'k^t)  n.   [joncade,  Fr.]    Cheeae-cake;   a 

sweetmeat ;  any  delicacy.  Spenser,   A  ftirtive  entertain- 
ment. See  Junket. 
JtJN'coys,  a.  [juncosus,  L.]  Full  of  bulrushes, 
/UPTC'TipN,  71.  [jonction,  Fr.]  Act  of  joining  j  union  ;  joint. 
JtJNCT'VRE,  (jungkt'yyr)  n.   {juncturaj  L.]     The  line  at 

which  two  things  are  joined  ;  joint ;  articulation ;  union  ; 

amity;  a  critical  point  of  time  ;  a  crisis. 
JtJNE,  n.  Ijuinj  Fr. ;  JuniuSj  L.]  The  sixth  month  of  the 

year  from  January. 
Jun'^at-Kng,*  n.  An  apple  ripe  in  June ;  jenneting.  P. 

Cyc. 
JtJNE'-B£R-Ry,*  71.  A  small  American  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Farm*  Ency. 
JtiN'GLE,*  (jfin'gl)  n.  A  thicket  of  shrubs  and  reeds.  Ed.  Reo. 
JtjN  GLy,*  (jun'gle)  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  jungle. 

Ec.  Rev. 
HJuN'ipR    (jun'yur)  [ju'ne-ur,  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  }t'ne-uT, 

Sm. ; }wnya.Ty  S. ;  ju'nyyr,  E.  K.\  a.  [L.]  Younger;  later 

born  ;  later  in  office  or  rank. 
(jJtJN'lQR,*  (jun'yyr)  n.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

Swift 
yjuN-iSR'j-Ty,  (jun-ySr'e-te)  [  jun-y5r'§-te,  K,  ^6. ;  jun- 

ne-Sr'e-te,  Jo.  Sm.]  n.  State  of  being  junior. 
Ju'Ni-P^R,  71.  {juniperusj  L.]  A  genus  of  shrubs  j  a  shrub 

bearing  bluish  berries  of  a  pungent  sweet  taste,  used  in 

medicine. 
JOne.,  ru  A  Chinese  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  three  masts : 

—  pieces  of  old  cable. 

JtJNK'iET,  n.  [corrupted  from  jwncate.]  A  sweetmeat;  a 
stolen  entertainment. 

JONK'ET,  v.  n.    [i.  JUWKETED  ;  pp.   JUNKETING,  JUNKETED.] 

To  feast  secretly  or  by  stealth  ;  to  feast.  South. 

jO'N6,*n,  {Mythology)  A  goddess  ;  the  sister  and  consort 
of  Jupiter.  —  {Astroii.)  An  asteroid  or  small  planet  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Harding,  in  1804.  Hamilton, 

Jf^N'T4.,n.  [Sp.]  pi.  jun't4.§.  a  grand  Spanish  council 
of  state ;  a  cabal. 

JOn'to,  n.  [from  JMTiJa.]  pi.  jtJw'TO^.  A  cabal  or  faction, 

Ju'PJ-TER,  71.  The  chief  god  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Jove.  —  (Astron.)  One  of  the  planets,  the 
largest  in  the  solar  system. 

JVP-pGn',  or  JDp'pqn,  n.  {jupon^  Fr.]  An  under  petticoat : 

—  a  short,  close  coat.  Dryden. 

JtJ'BAT,  71.  \juratus.  It. ;  jurc^  Fr.]  A  sort  of  alderman  in 
some  English  corporations.  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

Ju'B^-Tp-RV,  a.  Relating  to  or  comprising  an  oath.  Ayliffe. 

Ju'RE  Df-ri'NOf*  [L.]  {Law)  "  By  divine  right."  Hamil- 
ton. 

JV-RId'IC,*  a.  Relating  to  jurisprudence  ;  juridical.  Blount. 

^y-RlD'j-CAlj,  a.  [juridicusj  L.]  Relating  to  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  ;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

JV-rId'}-cal-L¥,  ad.  With  legal  authority  j  in  legal  form. 

Ju'rjn-Tte,*  Tt.  (JUin.)  Another  name  of  brookite.  Dana. 

Ju'rjs-c6n-svlt,  n.  \jurisco7isultus,  L.]  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cases  of  law,  particularly  Roman  law;  a 
civilian. 

Ju-Bjs-Dlc'TlpN,  n.  Ijurisdictioj  L.]  Legal  authority ;  ex- 
tent of  power ;  the  district  to  which  the  power  of  dia- 
jiensing  justice,  or  any  authority,  extends. 

Ju-RIs-Dic'TipN-AL,  o.  According  to  legal  authority. 

Ju-RIS-dIc'tive,  a.  Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

Ju-RIS-PRtT'D^NCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  jurisprudential  L.]  The 
Ecience  of  right ;  the  science  of  law. 

Ju-rIS-prO'dent,  a.  Learned  or  versed  in  law.  West, 

Ju-Ris-PRV-i>fiN'Ti^L,*  a.  Relating  to  jurisprudence.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Ju'rjst,  71.  {juriste^  Fr.]  One  versed  in  law,  particularly 
Roman  or  civil  law;  a  practitioner  or  student  of  law  ;  a 
jcivilian. 

Iu'rqr,  Tt.  (juro,  L.]  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a  jury; 
a  juryman. 

10'RV,  71.  {jurata,  L. ;  juri  or  jury,  Fr  ]  A  body  of  men,  se- 
lected according  to  law,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some 
controversy,  or  trying  some  case  in  law.  Juries  are  either 
grand  or  petit  juries,  the  latter  consisting  of  12  men, 
the  former  of  not  less  than  12,  nor  more  than  23. 

Ju'Ry-M^N,  71.  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a  jury ;  a  juror. 

Ju'Ry-irtisT,  71.  {JSTaut.)  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  a 
ship,  in  the  room  of  one  that  has  been  carried  away  by  a 
tempest,  or  any  other  accident. 

J^S  fiMJV'TT-ii'M,*  (-j6n'she-ura)  n.  [L.]  The  law  of  na- 
tions. Hamilton. 


JtJsT,  0.  [Justus,  L.]  Conformed  to  the  laws  of  God  con 
formed  to  the  laws  of  man ;  conformed  to  the  dictate* 
of  conscience  ;  right ;  upright ;  incorrupt ;  equitable , 
honest;  exact;  proper;  accurate;  vjtuous;  Innocent; 
pure  i  true  ;  not  forged ;  regular 

JOsT,  ad.  Exactly ;  nicely ;  merely ;  barely ;  almost. 

JtJsT,  71.  \jouste,  old  Fr.]  Mock  fight  on  horseback.  See 
JousT. 

JDsT,  V,  n.  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt.  See  Joust. 

JDs'tjce,  (jiis'tis)  71.  [jusdUaj  L.]  The  quality  of  being 
just;  the  practice  of  rendering  to  every  man  his  due; 
opposed  to  wron^  or  injury:  — equity  ;  retribution  ;  right ; 
vindication  of  right;  punishment,  as  opposed  to  Tnerci^.-  — 
an  officer  appointed  to  administer  justice ;  a  judge,  as  a 
chief  jTWtice f  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas :  —  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  a  peace 
officer ;  as,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

fJDs'TjCE,  fj.  a.  To  administer  justice.  Bacon. 

fJOs'TicE-A-BLE,  (jiis'tjs-51-bl)  a.  Liable  to  account  in  * 
court  of  justice.  Hayward. 

jJOs'T}ce-m£nt,  71.  Procedure  in  courts.  Bailey. 

f  JDs'ti^-er,  n.  Administrator  of  justice.  Bp.  Hall, 

JOs'TicE-SHlP,  71.  Rank  or  office  of  justice.  Swijl. 

JVS-T*f"cj-A-BLE,  ^us-tish'e-st-bl)  a.  Proper  to  be  exam- 
ined in  courts  of  justice.  Bailey, 

Jvs-Tt"ci-AB,*  (jus-tSsh'e-ar)  )  n.    A  judge ;  a  justice ;  a 

JVS-Tl"ci-JER,*  (jus-tish'e-er)  j     justiciary    Tomlins. 

JVS-Tl"ci-A-By,  ^us-tlsh'e-j-re)  n.  [justicimius,  low  L.I 
An  administrator  of  justice;  a  judge;  a  high  officer  iq 
the  royal  court  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England :  —  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  court  of  crimi> 
nal  justice  in  Scotland. 

JOs'Tj-Fi-VBLE,  0.  That  may  be  justified;  right;  Just) 
defensible  by  law  or  reason. 

JDs'Ti-Fi-VBLE-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  justifiable 

JDs'Ti-Fi-^-BLy,  ad.  In  a  justifiable  manner. 

JOs-Tl-Fl-CA'TlpN,  n.  [justificatio,  low  L.]  Act  of  justify 
ing;  state  of  being  justified;  exculpation;  defence) 
vindication;  deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  past. 

Jva-TlF'j-CVTiVE,  [jua-tif'?-k?i-tiv,  W.  Ja.  WFJ. ,;  jus-t^ 
fe-ka'tjv,  jr.]  a.  Having  power  to  justify  ;  justifying. 

JDs-Ti-Fi-CA'TpR,  n.  One  who  supports  or  justifies. 

JVS-TlF'j-CA-Tp-BY,  a.  Tending  to  justify;  vindicatoiy 
Johnson, 

JDs'ti-fi-:eb,  71.  One  who  justifies  ;  a  vindicator. 

JDs'ti-fy,  (jus'te-fi)  v.a.  {justijier,  Fr.;  jwst^co,  low  L.] 

[i  JUSTIFIED  ;  pp.  JUSTIFTING,   JUSTIFIED.]    To    prOVC  "f 

show  to  be  just ;  to  render  just ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate- ; 

to  free  from  past  sin  by  pardon.  —  {Printing)  To  adjust 

properly  the  words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of  a  page. 
JtJs'Tj-FY-iNG,*j).  a.  That  justifies  J  clearing  from  guilt  or 

blame. 
Jys-Tlw'l-AN,*  a.   Belonging  to  the  code  of  laws  ins»i 

tuted  by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian.  Gibbon. 
JtJs'TLE,  (jus'sl)  V.  n.  [jousteTj  old  Fr.]  [t.  justlbd  ;  ^ 

JU9TLINO,  JU3TLED.]  To  encouuter ;  to  clash;  to  rush 

against  each  other :  —  also  written  jostle. 
JDs'TLE,    (jus'sl)   V.    a.  To    push;  to    force    by  rushinfl 

against ;  to  shake ;  to  joggle. 
JDs'TLE,  (jus'sl)  71,  Shock  ;  slight  encounter. 
JDs'tling,  71.  Shock  ;  act  of  rushing  against. 
JOst'ly,  ad.  Uprightly  ;  in  a  just  manner  ;  properly. 
JOst'n?ss,  n.  Justice;  equity;  accuracy  ;  propriety. 
JOt,  v.  n.  [i,  JUTTED  ;  pp.  jotting,  jutted.]  To  push  or 

shoot  out ;  to  run  against ;  to  butt. 
JOt,*  71.  A  projection  ;  a  prominence  ;  ajutty.  Congreve, 
JOt'tjng,*  71.  Act  of  projecting;  a  projection.  Qoldsmdh 
JDT'iy,  V,  a.  To  shoot  out  beyond.  Shak. 
JDt'ty,  V,  71.  To  shoot  out;  to  jut.  Holland. 
JDT'Ty,  n.  A  projection  ;  a  jettee  ;  a  jetty ;  a  pier;  a  mole 
JDt'-WIn-d6w,  (-do)  71.  A  window  that  juts  out. 
fJu'v:?.-NXL,*  n.  A  youth ;  a  young  man.  Shak. 
Ju-ve-Na' Li-A*  n.  pi.   [L.]    Certain  games  among  the 

Romans,  instituted  for  the  health  of  youth.  Ainsworth. 
Ju-v?-n£s'cence,*  n.    Act  of  growing    up;    state    ol 

youth: — act  of  growing  young  again.  Qood. 
Jv'y^-Ntlj'E,  [ja'v?-nil,   ff.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  ju'v?-nil,  S 

Ja.  K.]  a,  \juvenilisj  Jj,']  Relating  or  adapted  to  youth; 

young;  youthful. 
JtJ-VE-NlL'i-Ty,  71.  Q.uality  or  state  of  being  juvenile; 

youthfulness. 
Ju'v|-A,*  71.  A  fruit  enclosing  the  grains  called  Brazil  nut^ 

W.  Ency. 
JOx-TVP^^'jT,*  V.  a.    To  place  contiguously  or    near 

Derham. 
JDx-t^-p69'|T-:?d,*  a.  Placed  near  each  other.  Beattic. 
Jiix-TA-PO-§i''TlpN,    (jtix-tgi-pp-zish'yn)    n.    [juxta    an(! 

posido,  L.j  State  of  being  placed  in  nearness  or  con 

tiguity;  apposition. 
Jy^MpiiD,  71.  See  Gihual. 
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Ktbo  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  borrowed  by 
y  the  English  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  has,  before  all 
the  vowels,  one  invariable  sound,  as  in  keeny  kill.  Kia 
silent  before  n ;  as,  ftTit/e,  knee. 

K^bAs'sSu,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  armadillo.  Qoldsmith. 

K^-b6b',  v.  a.  See  Cabob, 

KXk'px-ene,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  with  brown  or  red  radi- 
ated crystals.  Brande. 

Kale,  or  Kail,  n.  A  kind  of  cabbage;  colewort:  —  a 
sort  of  potta^. 

Kj-leFdq-scope,*  n.  [fraXdj,  ei^oj,  and  uKoiriw.']  An 
optical  instrument  or  toy,  which  exhibits  a  ^reat  variety 
of  beautiful  colors  and  symmetrical  forms,  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster.  Ed.  Ency. 

"C^-LEi-Dp-acdp'jc,*  a.    Relating  to  the    kaleidoscope. 
Stone. 
XL':^isr-D^R,  71.  An  account  of  time.  Skak.  See  Oalbk- 

DAR, 

KXl-]?n-da'ri-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  kalendar.  Loudon. 

KXl'^N-deb,  n.  A  sort  of  dervise.  See  Calender. 

Kale'-YXrd,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  kitchen  garden.  Booth. 

KA'Lf,  (ka'l^)  n.  [*^ra6.]  A  species  of  s^o/a,  a  plant,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass  :  —  hence  the 
word  alkali.  Potassa  is  sometimes  called  kali. 

Ka'li-Om,*  71,  (Chem.)  Potassium: — a  term  used  by  Ger- 
man chemists.  Brande. 

Kal-lIg'r^-ph¥,   n.    Beautiful    writing.     See    Callio- 

RAPHT. 

KXl'mj-a,    tt.    (Bot.)    A   genus  of  American    evergreen 

shrubs,   having  beautiful   white  or  pink    flowers;   the 

American  laurel. 
Ka-l61?'^k,  n.  See  Caloter. 
fKXM,  a.  Crooked ;  awry  ;  athwart.  Skak. 
KXm'mer-er-Ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish  violet  mineral. 

Dana, 
ECXnt'siN,*    Tt.    A   noxious    wind  of  Egypt,  called    also 

simoom.  Oent.  Mag. 
KXmt'ch^-dale,*  71.  A  native  of  Kamtchatka.  P.  Cye. 
KXn-g^-r66',    (kang-g?-r6')     n.    (Zool.)     A    marsupial 

quadruped  of  New  Holland,  having  short  fore  legs,  and 

long  hind  legs,  on  which  it  leaps. 
KXn'ti-^n,*  fl.  Relating  to  Kantism  or  to  the  German  phi- 
losopher Kant.  P.  Cye. 
KXnt'i^m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  Kant.  Ed.  Rev. 
KXnt'ist,*  tu  a  follower  of  Kant.  Ed.  Rev. 
Ka'p^Ine,*  n.   The  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay. 

Brande. 
KXr'^-gXn,*  n.  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tartary.  Booth. 
Ka'rqb,*  n.    (fVith  goldsmiths)  the  24th  part  of  a  grain. 

Craib. 
KXr'php-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 

and  manganese,  in  stellated  crystals.  Brande. 
KXR-PHQ-stD'¥-RiTE,*  n.  (Min.)   A  hydrated  phosphate 

of  iron.  Brande. 
KXRS'TiqiR-lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  of  anhydrite. 

Dana. 
Ka'ty-dTD}*  n.  An  insect,  a  species  of  grasshopper,  found 

in  the  United  States ;  platyphyllum  eoncavum.  Dr.  T.  W. 

Harris. 
K^vier',*™.  See  Caviar.  Booth. 
KAw,  V.  n.  To  cry  as  a  crow  or  rook.  See  Caw. 
Kayle,  (kal)  n.  [qidUe,  Fr.J   A  ninepin  ;  a  kettlepin. — 

The  game  of  kaylea  is  a  game  played  in  Scotland  with 

nine  pohsfi  and  an  iron  bullet. 
tX£cK,  V.  n.  [keckeriy  D.]  To  heave  the  stomach  j  to  retch 

at  vomiting.  Bacon, 
tKficK,*n.  An  effort  to  vomit.  Cheyne. 
K£c'KLE,  (k^k'kl)  V.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  defend  a  cable  by 

winding  a  rope  round  it. 
K1&CK'SY,n.  Hemlock:  —  called  also ftez.  Shak, 
R&ck'Y,  a.  Resembling  a  kex.  Chew. 
^Edoe,    v.    a.  [kaghe,    D.]     [i.  kedoed;    pp.    REDoiifa, 

KEDQED.]  (JVaut.)  To  bring  or  drive  a  ver-p.l  down  or  up 

a  river  with  the  tide,  and  set  the  sails  s,     >s  merely  to 

avoid  the  shore,  when  the  wind  is  contrary.   JIfar.  Diet. 
RfiDGE,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship 

steady  and  clear  from  lier  bower  anchor,  while  riumg 

in  a  harbor  or  a  river.  Mar.  Diet. 
K£d<ji-e,  or  KId<?e,  )  a.  Brisk  ;  lively  ;  hale.  Ray   [Local, 
K£d(^'Y,  \     England.] 

K£i>9-'^R,  n.  A  small  anchor:  —  a  fish-man.  Grose.  See 

Kedoe. 
K£d'lXck,  n.  A  weed  among  corn  ;  charlock.   TVsser, 
Kee,  n.  p2.  of  Cow.  Klne.  Qrose.  [Provincial,  England.] 


fKSECH,  n.  A  so)  i  lump  or  mass,  as  of  tallow    Bp,  Percy 
Keel,  n.  (J^aut)   The  principal   piece  of  tmber  in 
ship,  extending,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  exteriorl} 
from  head  to  stern :  — a  ship ;  a  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel 

—  (BoU)  The  two  lowest  petals  of  some  flowers. 
Keel,  v.  a,   \i,  keeled;  pp.  keelina,  keeled.]  [t't< 

cool.    Shak.'l — To    navigate;   to    turn    keel    upward* 

Smart. 
fKEEL,  V.  n.  To  become  cold  ;  to  lose  spirit.  Oower. 
KEEL'A9^E,n.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  coming  into  the  port 

of  Hartlepool,  in  England.  Blount. 
Keisl'boat,*  n.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  boat.  Craltb 
Keeled,*  (keld)  p.  a,  (BoU)  Carinated.  Smart. 
K£el':er,  n.  A  small  tub ;  a  tub  for  holding  stuff  for 

calking  ships  ;  a  keelman.  Crabb. 
IKeel'fXt,  71.  Cooler;  a  cooling  vat. 
Keel'hale,  [kel'hal,   fT.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.i  kel'hawl,  S.  P 

J. ;  kgl'hal  or  kSl'hlwl,  F.]  v.  a.    Same  as  keelhaul. 

KEEL'HXUL,    v.    O.    [i.    keelhauled;    pp.     KEELHAULIirn, 

keelhauled.1  (JVaut.)  To  punish  by  hauling  the  culpril 
under  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

KKEL'iNGr,  n.  A  kind  of  small  cod,  whereof  stockficrh  is 
made.  Cotgrave. 

Keel'm^n,  71. ;  ph  KEELMEN.  One  who  manages  th« 
keels  ;  a  bargeman.  Todd. 

KeeL'RAKE,*  v.  a.  (JSTaut.)  To  keelhaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

Keel'rope,'*'  n.  A  hair  rope  running  between  the  keelson 
and  keel  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

fKEEL^,  m.  pZ.  S^me  as  kayles.  Sidney.  See  Kavle. 

K£el'sqn,  or  KEEL'spN,  (kSl'syn  or  keKsun)  [kSI'syn, 
J.  F.  Sm. ;  kel'syn,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. ;  kSI'syn  or  kePsun,  P.\ 
71.  (JVau£.)  The  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  right  over  hel 
keel,  next  above  the  floor  timber. 

Keen,  a.  Sharp;  acute;  severe;  piercing;  eager;  pene 
trating;  cutting;  shrewd. 

Keen,  v.  a.  To  sharpen.  Hiomson.  [r.] 

Keen'ly,  ad.  Sharply;  vehemently;  eagerly;  bitterly. 

Keen^ness, 71.  State  of  being  keen  ;  sharpness;  rigor  of 
weather  ;  severity  ;  asperity ;  eagerness  ;  vehemence ; 
acuteness. 

Keen'-wIt-ted,*  a.  Having  a  keen  or  sharp  wit.  Seott. 

Keep,  v.  o.  [i.  kept  ;  pp.  keeping,  kept.]  To  retain  ;  nol 
to  lose ;  to  have  in  possession,  in  use,  in  care,  or  in  cus- 
tody ;  to  hold  ;  to  preserve  ;  to  protect ;  to  piard  ;  to  re- 
strain  from  flight ;  to  detain  ;  to  tend  ;  to  regard  ;  to  at- 
tend ;  to  practise  ;  to  copy  carefully ;  to  observe  ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  support  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  have  in 
the  house  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  withhold.  —  To  keep  back^  to  re- 
serve ;  to  withhold  ;  to  retain.—  To  keep  company  with,  tu 
have  familiar  intercourse.  —  To  keep  in,  to  conceal ;  to  re 
strain. —  7'o  keep  off,  to  bear  to  a  distance  ;  not  to  admit 
to  hinder. —  71?  keep  up,  to  maintain  without  abatement ; 
to  continue ;  to  hinder  from  ceasing. —  71?  keep  down  oi 
uniier,  to  oppress  ;  to  subdue. 

Keep,  v.  ti.  To  remain  or  continue  in  some  place  or  stite , 
to  stay;  to  remain  unhurt;  to  last;  to  dwell ;  to  lodge. 

—  To  keep  from,  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain  ;  to  forbear,  —  To 
keep  on^  to  go  forward. —  To  keep  up,  to  continue  unsub- 
dued. 

Keep,  ju  The  donjon  or  strongest  part  of  the  old  castles: 

—  custody;  guard;  care;  guardianship;  restraint;  con- 
dition ;  keeping. 

Keep'^r,  71.  One  who  keeps;  a  defender;  a  preserver. — 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  Lord  Keeper,  an  officer  of 
high  dignity  in  the  English  government,  the  same  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  —  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Sea/,  styled  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  a  high  officer  in  the  English  govi;rnmeTiiji. 
who  keeps  the  king's  privy  sea),  which  is  used  fur 
charters,  grants,  pardons,  &c. 

Keep'er-bXck,*  n.  One  who  holds  back.  Shak. 

KEEP'ER-SHiP,  71.  The  office  of  a  keeper.  Carew. 

KiiEP'jNG,  71.    Charge;   custody;  care;  maintenance 
(Painting)   The  management  of  light  and  shude,  so  ai 
to  make  all  the  other  parts  of  a  picture  keep  tlieir  proper 
relationship  to  the  main  part  o.'  chief  figure, 

Keep'jhg-Room,*  n.  The  general  sitting-room  of  the 
family ;  the  common  parlor.  Forby.  [Used  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  England  and  in  New  England.! 

Keep'sake,  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  rememlijrance,  to  b. 
ke,pt  for  the  sake  of  the  giver. 

Keeve,  71.  A  large  vessel  to  ferment  liquora  in  ;  a  largo 
tub  ;  a  mashing  tub  ;  keever.   Qroae.  [Local,  Enn.] 

Keeve,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  tub  or  keeve ;  to  overturn  »,?■ 
lift  up  a  cart  so  that  it  may  unload  at  once.  Ray.  [Loca  .] 
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K.££v'?R,*  n.  A  brewing  vessel  for  the  liquor  to  work  in 

btilbre  it  is  put  into  the  cask  ;  a  keeve.  Orabb, 
*KEF'FEL,*n.  The  head.  Somerville, 
KEg,  n.  [caque^   Fr.j    A  small  barrel  or  cask:  —  written 

also  cag-.    See  Cag. 
C£ll,  n.  [caul  Welsh.]    The  omentum ;  caul.  Wiseman. 

A  chrysalis.  B.  Jonsoii.  A  sort  of  pottage,  ^inswortk. 
K£lp,  n.    Sea-weed  ;  tlie  alkaline  calcined  ashes  of  the 

weed,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
KfiL'py,  n.    A  supposed  spirit  of  the  waters  in  Scotland; 

described  as  a  quadruped  of  the  form  of  a  horse.  JtimtMon. 
Ki^L'spN,  H,  (.Vaut.)  See  Keelson. 
KI!:lt,*  n.  (Scotland)    Cloth  with  the  nap  j  generally  of 

native  black  wool.  Jamieson.  See  Kilt. 

KEL^'^cr*  a.  I  ^^^  ^^"'  ^"**  ^''="'''- 

Kel'teb,  n.  [keltery  Danish.]  Order ;  ready  or  proper  state. 

£arrouj.  — Written  also  kilter, 
tKEMBj^(kfim)  V.  a.  To  comb.  B.  Jonaon, 
K£m'bo,  o.  See  Kimbo. 

(KfiM'E-LfN,  71.  [Ktnr\\iov,'\  A  brewer's  vessel ;  a  tub. 
ChatLcerM 

K£N,    v.  a.    \i.  KENNED  ;  pp.  KENNING,  KENNED.]    TO  866  at 

a  distance  ;  to  descry  ;  to  know.  Sliak. 
K£n,  V,  n.  To  look  round  ;  to  direct  the  eye.  Burton. 
K£n,  n.  View  ;  sight ;  the  reach  of  the  sight.  Skalc. 
K^N'DAi'-oREEN,  n.  A  kind  of  green  cloth,  made  at  Ken- 
dal, in  England.  Shak. 
KEn'nel,  71.  [ehenil,  Fr.]    A  cot  for  dogs ;  a  number  of 
dogs  or  hounds  kept  in  a  kennel :  —  the  hole  of  a  fox  or 
other  wild  beast. —  [kennel,  D. ;  chenatj  Ft. ;  canalisy  L.] 
The  watercourse  of  a  street.  Bp.  Hall. 
Ki!:N'NEL,  V.  n.    [i.  kennelled;  pp.  kennelliho,  ken- 
^ELLED.]    To  lie;   to  dwell; — used  of  beasts^  and  of 
man  in  contempt.  Milton. 
KSn'nel,  v.a.  To  keep  in  a  kennel.  Tatler, 
KSn'n^L-Coal,  n.  See  Canal-Coal. 
KEn'nel-Ra'kiPR,*  71.  A  scavenger.  .^rbutknoL 
K£n'ning»7i.  View;  sight;  ken.  Bacon. 
Ken'tLe,  or  K£it't^,*  tu  A  hundred  weight.  See  Quin- 
tal. 
«K£nt'ledoe,*  n.    A  sort  of  ballast ;  iron  pigs  used  for 

ballast.  McCullock. 
>K£PT,  L&Lp.  from  Keep   See  Keep. 

t  K£pt'-MIs'tr?ss,*  71.  A  woman  supported  by  a  man,  and 
cohabiting  with  him,  though  not  married  ;  a  concubine. 
,      Booth. 

nffER-^Mp-GRApH'jc,*  a.    Applied  to  a  globe  recently  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Addison,  which  may  be  used  as  a  slate. 
Scudamore. 
K£r^^-sIte,*  71.  (Min.)  See  Cerasitb. 
b^KE^RATE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  substance  of  a  corneous  nature. 
,  Hamilton, 

J^IrbWoNE,  i  '^   ^^^  *^"*'^'  «"*^  CUBB3T0NE. 

'^.Ker'chlef,  (kgr'chjf)  n.  A  head-dress  of  a  woman  ;  any 

t  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 
-£er'ch{EFED,  (kcir'chjft)  a.  Dressed  ;  hooded.  Milton. 
sK^RF,  71.  The  way  or  opening  made  by  a  saw  j  the  sawn- 

away  slit  in  timber  or  wood. 
EERT-CHETiBy*  n.  {Heb.)  {Philolo^)    A  name  given  to 
warious  readings  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Brande. 
£^r(Me^,  n.  sing,  &.  pi.    A  small  insect,  found  on  the 
scarlet  oak,  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  used  aa  a 
9     4  scarlet  dye. 

KERJtfE§-MlN'?R-^L,*  71.  (Min.)  A  reddish  mineral,  P. 

.,K^RX,  n.  An  Irish  foot-soldier;  an  Irish  boor.  Spenser. — 
(Lata)    An  idler ;  a  vagrant.  JVhiskaw.  A  hand-mill }  a 
•vquern. 
'  fiKERN,  r^n.  To  harden,  as  corn ;  to  granulate.  Oreia. 

•Kern'-Ba'by,  or  Corn'-Ba'bv,  n.  An  image  dressed  up 
with  c«wn,  carried  before  the  reapers  to  their  harvest- 
home.  ^JilirTn.  Ency. 

K^r'neIj,  n.  The  edible  substance  contained  in  the  shell 
of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  any  thing  included  in  a 
husk ;  the  seed  of  pulpy  fruits ;  a  grain ;  the  central  part 

,  of  any  thing. 

KteR'NEL,  V.  n.  To  ripen  to  or  form  kernels.  Mortimer. 

Ker'nel-lv,  o.  Full  of  kernels ;  having  kernels 

K^R  NEL-WORT,  (-wiirt)  71.  An  herb.  Ainswortfi. 

IKern'ish,*  a.  Boorish ;  clownish.  MiUon. 

K£r'Q-i>5\,*  tu  (Zool.)  A  species  of  herbivorous  rodents, 
Breinde._ 

K£r'P-I*ITE,*  71,  (Miiu)  A  kidney-shaped  mineral.  Dana. 

K^R'^ey,  71.  {karsaye^  D.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usually 
ribbed,  and  woven  with  long  wool. 

Ker'5¥Y-mebe,*  71.  A  thin,  woollen,  twilled  stuff,  gener- 
ally woven  from  the  finest  wools.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from'  Cashmere^  and  i'   is  often  spelled  cassimere. 

See  CAflaiMERE. 

KJBR'^EY-NJSTTI  *  n.  A  thin  woollen  or  stuff;  cassinette. 

Adavs. 
^R^RVE,  v.  a.  To  cut ;  to  carve.  Sir  T.  ElyoL 


fKfiRV'ER,  n.  A  carver.  Chaucer. 
IKe'i^^r,  71.  [Casar,  LJ  An  emperor.  Spenaer. 
tK£sT.  The  old  imperfect  tense  of  Cast.  Spenser 
K^s'tr^L,  71.  A  kind  of  bastard  hawk.  Spenser.  See  Coi» 

TRIL. 

K£tch,  71.  [caiccoj  It,]  (JVauU)  A  heavy  ship;  as,  a  bomb 
ketch;  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  usually  from  100  to  25f 
tons' burden: — a  hangman.  Orose.    See  Jack-Ketch. 

K6TCH't5p,*n.  See  Catchup. 

KfeT'TLE,  71.  A  metal  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  boiled. 

K£t'tle-DrGm,  71.  A  drum  made  of  metal,  except  th« 
head. 

K&t'tle-pIn^,  71.  pi.  Ninepins  ;  skittles.  Oayton, 

Keu'piier,*  71.  (Qeol.)  The  German  term  for  the  upper  por 
lion  of  the  new,  red  sandstone  formation.  P.  Cyc. 

Kfiv'EL,*  71.  A  kind  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc.—'(JVaut)  A 
wooden  pin  on  shipboard:  —  a  kind  of  frame  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  used  in  extending  the  main-sail 
Mar.  Diet. 

K£x,  71.  Hemlock;  kecksy:  —  a  dry  stalk;  the  stem  of 
the  teasel.  Shelton. 

Key,  (kc)  ti.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  Is  fastened 
and  unfastened :  —  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  for  fast 
ening:  — an  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed  oi 
turned:  —  that  which  solves  a  difficulty: — a  mole;  a 
quay.  See  Q.uat.  — (Mus.)  The  part  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which,  being  struck  by  the  fingers,  produces  a  re 
quired  note  ;  the  principal  or  fundamental  note  in  a  com- 
position.—  (.Srch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of 
another,  to  keep  it  from  warping.  —  (Bot.)  A  husK. 
[capeSf  Fr.]  A  rock  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Key'a^e,  (kS'sijJ  n.  Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key  or 
quay  ;_quayage.  Ainswortk. 

Key'-Board,*  n,  (Mas.)  The  series  of  levers  in  a  keyed 
instrument.  Brande. 

IKey'cold,  a.  Lifeless  ;  cold,  as  an  iron  key. 

Keyed,'^  (kSd)  a.  Furnished  with  keys;  set  to  a  key 
Booth. 

Key'mole,  (^kS'hol)  71.  An  aperture  or  hole  for  receiving  a 
key. 

Key'-Note,*  71.  (Mus.)  The  note  or  tone  adapted  to  the 
composition  of  a  piece  of  music.  Karnes. 

Key'stone,  (ku'ston)  ti.  The  top  or  fastening  stone  of  an 
arch. 

KhXm'sjn,*  71.  A  noxious  wind.    See  Kamsin. 

Khan,  (kin  or  kan)  ti.  [Turk.]  In  Persia,  a  governor  or 
high  officer  ;  in  Tartary^  a  prince  or  sovereign  :  —  an  ori- 
ental inn  or  caravansary. 

Kha-nAt',*  71.  A  country  governed  by  a  khan.  P.  Cyc. 

KhGt'bah,*  (kSt'bii)  71,  A  Mahometan  form  of  prayer 
Brande, 

Kibe,  tu  An  ulcerated  chilblain  ;  a  chap  in  the  heel  caused 
by  cold.  Sliak. 

Klbed,  (kibd)  a.  Troubled  with  kibes ;  as,  kihed  heels. 

Kf'Bfr'KA^*  71.  ,•  pi.  KiBiTKAS.  A  Russiau  vehicle  covered 
with  leather,  used  for  travelling  in  winter.  Heber. 

Ki'by,  a.  Having  kibes;  sore  with  kibes.  Skelton. 

KIcK,«.  a.  [Icancken,  Ger.]  [i.  kicked  ;;»j>.  kicking,  kickxd.1 
To  strike  with  the  foot.  South. 

KlcK,  V.  n.  To  thrust  out  the  foot ;  to  resist 

KtcK,  Tu  A  blow  with  the  foot.  Dryden. 

KIck'er,  71.  One  that  kicks  or  strikes  with  the  foot. 

KKcK'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot.  Smart. 

KfcK'sHAw,  71.  [a  corruption  of  guelque  chose.}  Something 
fantastical ;  a  made-up  dish  of  cookery. 

fKlCK'sHOE,*  71.  A  dancer,  in  contempt  j  a  caperer.  JtHltor^ 

{kick's y-wIcK'sv,  ti,  A  wife,  in  contempt.  ShaJc. 

KiD,  Tt.  The  young  of  a  goat.  —  [ddweln,  Welsh.]  A  bt  n- 
die  of  heath, 

KTD,    v.    71.    [t,    kidded;  pp.    KIDDINO,    KIDDED.]     To    briOfi 

forth  kids.  Cotgraoe. 
fKlD,  V.  a.  To  discover  ;  to  show  ;  to  make  known.  Oovser 
KId'ded,  a.  Fallen,  as  a  young  kid.  Cotgrave. 
KId'der,  71.    An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance  its  price 

Ainswortli.  A  travelling  trader.  Ray.  [Local,] 
KId'dle,  71.  [Hdellus^  low  L.]  A  wear  in  a  river,  to  catct 

fish.  —  Corruptly  called,  in  some  places,  kittle^  or  kettle 
KId'dow,  71.  A  web-footed  bird,  called  also  the  gviUeTO^t, 

or  ffuiUem,  the  sea-hen,  and  skout.  Chambers. 
tKlD'-F(5x,*  71.  A  fox.  Shak. 
KId'ling,  71.  A  young  kid,  W.  BroiOne. 

KId'nXP,  V.a.   ft.  KIDNAPPED  ;  pp.  KIDNAFPIKQ,  KIDNAPPCIb 

To  steal  children  ;  to  steal  human  beings. 
KId'nXp-per,  Tt.  One  who  kidnaps  ;  a  man-stealer. 
KId'nXp-ping,*  71.  The  stealing  of  human  beings.  Blatk 

stone, 
KId'n^Y,  (kid'n?)   71.;  pi.  kidneys.   The  two  organs  o 

large  glands,  which  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood 

—  a  cant  term  for  sort  or  kind. 
KTd'niby-Bean,  71.  A  bean  much  cultivated,  shaprd  like 

kidney. 
KId'x^y-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.   Formed  like  a  kidney 

PCTl7ia7lt. 

KId'ney-v£tch,  n.  A  medicinal  plant ;  anthyllis. 
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vTb 'NET-WORT,  (  wUrt)  n,  A  plant;  starry  or  hairy  saxi- 
frage. 

■^iE.  71.  Kine.  [North  of  Eng.]  See  Kbe. 

^lL'i»:E:R-KiN,  n.  [kindeketij  J).]  A  liquid  measure  contain- 
ing eighteen  galloi  s ;  a  small  barrel. 

KILL,  V.  a.  [i.  KILLED  ;  pp.  killing,  killed.]  To  deprive 
of  life  J  to  put  to  death  j  to  destroy ;  tc  deprive  of  active 
qualities. 

KIl'las,*  71.  (Jlfivj.)  Clay-slate,  so  called  by  Cornish  min- 
ers.  C/re. 

KlLfL¥N-iTE,*n.(J»/i7i.)  A  mineral  P  Oye.  SeeKiLLinriTz. 

KTll'^r,  h.  One  who  kills  or  deprives  of  life. 

KiLL'HEKB,*  Ti.  A  parasitical  plant ;  broomrape.  Booth. 

KIll'jng,*  p.  a.  Depriving  of  life ;  destroying. 

KiL'LiN-lTE,*  m.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  spodumene.  Brande. 

KIl'low,  n.  A  blackish  or  deep  blue  earth.  Woodward.  A 
Turkish  measure. 

KILN,  (kil)  n.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  drying  or  burning;  — 
commonly  annexed  to  another  word ;  as,  a  brick-&i2n, 
lime-Za^R,  msXX-Hln^  or  hop-^nJln. 

K'iLN'DRY,  (kil'dri)  v.  a.  fi.  kilndbied;  pp.  eilndrting, 
xiLNDRiED.]  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

KlLN'DRY-fNG,*  n.  The  act  of  drying  in  a  kiln. 

KlL'9-GRXM,*n.  ikUogrammey  Fr.]  A  French  weight,  equal 
to  2  lbs.  3  oz  5  drs,  avoirdupois.  Brande. 

Kilolitre,*  (kil'9-li-tyr)  n.  [kilolUre^  Fr.]  A  French 
measure  of  a  thousand  litres.  P.  Cye. 

IIILOMETRE,*  (kil'9-m5-tur)  n.  [kilomitrSj  Fr.]  A  French 
measure  of  a  thousand  metres.  P.  Cyc. 

fKiLT,  p.  Killed ;  hurt ;  wounded.  Spenser. 

kiLT,*  or  KELT,*  n.  A  loose  dress  extending  from  the  belly 
to  the  knee,  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  by  the  men,  and  in  the  Lowlands  by  young 
boya  ;  —  called  by  the  Highlanders  JUlibeg,  Jamieson. 

KiL'TijiR,*  n.  Condition j  order;  kelter.  HoUoway.  See 
Kelter. 

KlM'BO,  a.  Crooked  ;  bent ;  arched.  Dryden,  See  A-eimbo. 

KlM^NljiL,  n.    See  Kemelin-. 

KIn,  tu  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  people  related 
to  each  other;  relationship  by  the  nature  of  the  things ; 
relations  ;  relatives  ;  kindred. 

KiN,  a.  Of  the  same  nature ;  kindred.  Chaincer. 

Ki'nate,*  n.  (CA«m.)  Kinic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Oye. 

IKlND,  [kInd,P.  £.Jii.  Sm.Wb.;  kyxnd,  S.  fV.J.F;  keind, 
K.]  a.  Benevolent ;  filled  with  general  good-will ;  favor- 
able ;  beneficent ;  mild ;  tender ;  indulgent ;  compassion- 
ate; gentle;  benignant;  gracious;  lenient. 

|KlND,  n.  [kundf  Goth.]  Race;  generic  class  ;  genus;  clas- 
ajfication  ;  sort ;  species ;  nature  ;  manner ;  way. 

JKind':bd,  o.  Begotten.  Raiser. 
KInd'-heSrt'ed,  (klnd'-fa^rt'ed)  a.  Having   great  be- 
nevolence. T^hamson. 

Kind'-heXrt'¥d-n£ss,*  n.  Kindness  of  heart.  JirbuthnoU 

Ktlv'DLE,  ([kin'dl)  V.  fl.  [cynne  or  cynneu^  Welsh;  Icyndell, 
Goth.]  ft.  kindled;  pp.  KI^DLINO,  kindled.]  To  set  on 
fire ;  tolieht ;  to  make  to  burn  ;  to  inflame,  as  the  pas- 
sions :  —  [to  bring  forth.  Shak.] 

IQn'ble,  v.  n.  To  take  fire  ;  to  grow  into  rage. 

KIn'dl^r,  n.  One  who  kindles  or  inflames. 

tKlND'hl^ss^  a.  Unkind;  unnatural.  Sliak. 
awD'Lj-Nfiss,  n.  Favor  ;  affection  ;  good-will. 
Kj(nd'l|ng,*  n.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire. 
K|ND'L(NG,*p.  a.  Setting  on  fire;  inflaming. 
KiNi>'LV,  a.  Congenial;  fit;  proper;  consonant  to  nature ; 

kind;  benevolent;  mild. 
KInd'lv,  ad.  Benevolently  ;  favorably  ;  mildly ;  fitly. 
Kind'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  kind  ;  humanity;  be- 
nevolence; beneficence;  good-will;  favor;  love;  benefit 

conferred  ;  a  kind  act  or  deed. 
RlN'DR^D,  n. ;  pU  KINDRED  or  KINDREDS.  A  person  or 

persons  of  tlie  same  descent ;  relation  by  birth  or  marriage ; 

consanguinity;  people  related  to  each  other;  relationship ; 

relatives 
KIn'dr^d,  a.  Congenial;  related;  cognate;  of  the  same 

kind. 
Kine,  n.;  pi.  of  Cow.   Cows.    [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.] 
KlNfi,  iu   The  ruler  of  a  nation  or  kingdom ;  a  monarch ;  a 

sovereign :  —  a  piece  or  card  representing  a  king  in  a  game. 

—  Kin^  at  arms,  a  principal  oflicer  at  arms  that  has  the 

preeminence    of  the    society ;  of  whom  there  are,  in 

England,  three,  viz.,  Garter,  JVorroy,  and  Clarencieux. 
K'(n&,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king ;  to  make  royal ;  to  raise 

to  royalty.  Shalt.  [Ludicrous.] 
King'Xp-ple,  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Mortimer, 
KlN&'c  rXft,  n.   Craft  of  kings ;  art  of  governing.  E.ng 

Jame-i. 
KiNe'ctJp,  n.  A  flower;  crowfoot.  Peackam. 
KiNCr'npM,  n.  A  country  or  nation  governed  by  a  king; 

the  dominion  of  a  king;  aregion;  atract: — adivisionin 

natural  history ;  as,  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom^ 
(KIng-'dqaied,  (king'dijmd)  a.   Proud  of  kingly  power. 

SItak. 
KtNa'FlsH,*n.  A  fish  having  splendid  Colors.  Orahb. 
KfNG'FlSH-^R,  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish 


tKTNG'HOOD,  (kTng'bQd)  n.  State  of  being  a  king.  Go  jer 
K!NG'-KlLL'^R^*7k  One  who  kills  a  king;  regicide.  Shak 
KTng'like,  a.  Like  a  king;  kingly.  Sandys. 
KtNG'Li-NEsa,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  kingly.  Coleridgt 
KlNG'LiNa,*7i.  An  inferior  sort  of  king.  CkurchiU. 
KlNs'Ly,  a.  Belonging  to  a  king;  royal;  regal ;  august 
KIng'lv^  ad.  With  an  air  of  royalty ;  as  a  king. 
KiNO'-PosTj*  n.   (-4rcA.)  The  middle  post  of  a  frame* 

roof,  reachmg  from  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam   to  thft 

ridge  at  top.  Brande. 
KINGS,*  71.  The  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Bible. 
KIng»§'-B£nch',*  n.  The  English  court  of  judicature  in 

which  the  lord  chief-justice  presides  as  the  king's  deputy 

Blackstone. 
KtNG*§-E'viL,  rklngz-5'vl)  n.  The  acrofula,  a  disease  foi 

merly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  kinfj^. 
KIng'ship,  n.  Royalty ;  state  of  a  king.  King  Chut  les 
KIng'9'spear,  (kingz'sper)  n.  A  plant. 
KtNG'^'STONE,  (kingz'ston)  n.  A  fish.  Amsworth. 
Ki'Nic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Denoting  a  vegetaMe  acid,  derived 

from  cinchona,  and  sometimes  called  smckonic  add    P 

Cye. 
KlNK,  n.    An  entanglement  or  knot  in  thread,  ^e  ;  % 

twist  or  turn  in  a  rope  or  cable.  Crabb.  A  fit  of  laug'it«r 

a  fit  of  coughing.  Brockett. 

KiNK,  V.  n.    [t.  KINKED  ;  pp.  KINKING,  KINKED.]    To    hc    Bll 

tangled;  to  run  into  Icnots  ;  to  set  fast  or  stop:  — ft  -  b» 
disentangled.  Forby.  To  laugh  immoderately.  BrorketU] 

KIn'k^-j6u,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  plantigrade  quadruped  o^  South 
America,  of  arboreal  habits.  Brande. 

KYnk'haust,  n.  The  chin-cough.  [Lancashire,  England  ; 

KTn'kle,*  n.  Same  as  Icink.  Fraiieis. 

Ki'n5,*  n.  An  astringent  vegetable  extract,  containing  tait- 
nin,  ^um,  and  extractive  matter.  Brande. 

KfN^'FOLK,  (kinz'fok)  n.  Relations  ;  kindred.  Obsolescent 

KfN^'MAN,  n.;  pi.  KINSMEN.  A  man  of  the  same  race  oi 
family;  a  relative. 

KINS'WOM-AN,  (kinz'wum-an)  n.  A  female  relation. 

KIn't^l,  n.  See  CIuintal. 

K1nt'lid(^e,*71.  (JVauU)  Ballast;  kentledge.  Mar.DieL 

Kt'bss',*  n.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or  summer- 
house,  supported  by  pillars.  Brande. 

KiPE,*  n.  An  osier  basket  for  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

KiP'PER,  a.  Lean  and  unfit  for  use: — a  term  applied  to 
salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when 
they  are  so  considered. 

KiP'PlER,*  a.  Lively  ;  nimble;  light-footed.  Craven  Dialect. 

KIp'per-nDt,*  n.  A  tuberous  root ;  earthnut.  Booth. 

KiP'PER-TlME,*  n.  The  time  between  the  3d  and  12th  ci 
May',  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Thames,  in  Eng 
land,  is  prohibited.  Ash, 

KiRK,  n.  (Scotland)  A  church  ;  the  church  of  Scotland. 

KiRK'Bi^N,  n, ;  pi.  KiRKfliEN.  One  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

KYrn,  n.  See  Kern. 

KlRSCJB*wXs-aERi*n.  (Ger.)  An  alcoholic  liquor  obtained 
by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised  berries.  Ure. 

Kir'tle,  (kir'tl)  n.  An  upper  garment  or  gown ;  an  outei 
petticoat. 

Kir'tled,  (kfr'tld)  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle.  Milton. 

KiR'w^N-iTE,*  71.  {Mm,)  A  dark,  olive-green  mineral 
Dana. 

Kiss,  V.  a.  \i.  KISSED ;  jjp.  kissing,  kissed.]  To  salute  by 
applying  the  lips ;  to  careas ;  to  treat  with  fondness ;  t£ 
touch  gently. 

Kiss,  n.  A  salute  by  kissing  or  by  Joining  lips 

Klss'JBR,  n.  One  who  kisses. 

KT3S'jng-C6m'F|T,  (-kum'fil)  n.  Perfumed  sugar-plunM 
for  sweetening  the  breath.  Shak. 

KIss'|NG-CRt5sT,  71.  Crust  formed  when  one  loaf,  in  bak- 
ing, has  touched  another. 

KIsT,  71.  A  chest.  [Provincial,  north  of  England.] 

KtsT,*7».  (/7i/jid£a)  The  amount  ofastated  payment.  OaftI 

KIT,  n.  A  small  fiddle :  —  a  large  bottle :  —  a  milking  pail  • 
—a  sort  of  cburn :  — a  wooden  vessel  in  which  salmon  It 
sent  to  London  :  —  a  kitten  or  young  cat :  —  [a  soldier'a 
knapsack  and  its  contents :  —  the  tools  of  a  shoemaker: 
—  a  sailor^s  chest  and  contents.  Grose.] 

KIt'cXt,  a.  Applied  to  a  club  in  London,  of  which  Addi- 
son and  Steele  were  members,  so  named  from  Christopher 
Cat,  a  pastry-cook,  who  supplied  the  club  with  muttoiv 
pies:  —  also  applied  to  a  portrait  about  three  quartera  is 
length,  such  as  was  used  for  the  members  of  this  club. 

KIt'cXt,*  n,  A  game  played  by  three  or  more  player* 
Forby. 

KIt'cXt-Roll',*  n.  A  bellied  roller  fpr  land  drawn  by  1 
horse.  Forby, 

KiTCH'EN,  (klch'en)  n.  {kegvn.  Weigh  ;  kyshen^  Erse.]  Tbf 
room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions  are  cooked  ;  a  utea 
sil  or  apparatus  for  cooking. 

KiTCii'^N,D,a.  To  entertain  with  the  fare  of  the  kitches 
Shak, 

KlTCH'^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  in. the  kitchen.  Ask. 
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IC!tch'?h-Gar'de»,  » KTch'en-g'ar'dn)  n,  A  garden  n 
^.■11011  vefEetablcs  for  the  table  are  raised. 

K'.a:;n'EN-MAiD,  n.  A  maid  employed  in  the  kitchen. 

K!tch'?n-StDff,  n.  The  fat  collected  from  pots  and  drip- 
ping-pans. Donne. 

KItch'^n-WEnch,  71.  [kitchen  and  wench.]  A  maid  em- 
ployed to  clean  the  kitchen  instruments  of  cookery. 

KfTQH'^N-WoRK,  (klch'^n-wurk)  n.  Cookery ;  work  done 
in  the  kitchen. 

Kite,  n.  A  bird  of  prey :  —  a  rapacious  man  :  —  a  paper  toy 
raised  by  a  string  and  the  action  of  the  wind  into  the  air. 
JThe  belly.  Brockett.  North  of  England.] 

KiTE's'FOOT,  (kits'fut)  n.  A  plant.  Airisworth. 

KiTif ,  n  [t Acquaintance.  Qower.']  —  "  Kith  mid  kiuj"  friends 
and  relatives.  Brockett. 

KfTH  ^-RA,*  71.    A  musical  instrument;  cithara.  Thomson. 

KiT'j.iWG,  71.  [cafuZws,  L.l  A  young  cat  J  a  kitten.  Forty. — 
A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  beast.  B.  Jonson. 

KtT'TEN,  (kit'tn)  71.  [katteken^  D.]  A  young  cat. 

Kit'ten,  (kit'tnj  V.  n.  [i.  kittened;  pp.  kitteniwq,  kit- 
tened.j'To  bring  forth  young  cats. 

KTt't|-wake,  71.  An  English  bird  of  the  gull  kind. 

fKl'T'TLE,  (kit'tl)  V.  a.  To  tickle.  Sherwood. 

JKiVE,  71.  A  washing  vat  or  tub  ;  keeve.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

KIv'?R,  ».  a.  To  cover.  Huloet.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

KlACKy  V.   n.     [i.    KLICKED  ;    pp.    KLICKING,    KLICKED.]     To 

make  a  small,  sharp  noise;  to  click:  —  to  pilfer  or  steal 
away  suddenly  with  a  snatch.  2??*.  Johnson, 

KlJck'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  klicks.  Bailey. 

KlIck'ing,*  Ti.  A  regular,  sharp  noise.  Maunder. 

Ki.Tkk'stone,*  71.  {Min.)  A  basaltic  stone,  of  the  fletz 
trap  formation.  Crabh.    See  Clinkstone. 

Kli-n6m'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
clination of  stratified  rocks,  the  declivity  of  mountains, 
&c,  Hamilton.     See  CHrnoMETER, 

KnXb,  (n'ib)  V.  a.  \knappen^O.'\  [i.  knabbed;;>P,  enarbino, 
KNA.BBEO.]  To  bite;  to  bite  something  brittle;  to  nab. 

tKNXs'BLE,  (nib'bl)  v.  ti.  To  bite  ;  to  nibble.  Browne, 

(CnXck,  (n&k)  71.  A  little  machine ;  a  toy ;  a  knick-knack :  — 
a  reaainess;  a  facility;  a  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera- 
tion. 

KnAck,  «.  71.  [knacken^  Tent.]  To  make  a  sharp,  quick 
noise,  as  when  a  stick  breaks;  to  speak  finely  or  aflect- 
edly.  Qrose.  [r.] 

KnAck'er,  (n&k'^r)  n.  [A  maker  of  knacks  or  toys;  a  har- 
ness-maker. Mortimer.  A  rope-maker,  .^ifisioorih.]  One 
I  who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter,  and  cuts  them  up 
I  for  dog's-meat.  Smart. 

KNAcK'iSH,  }  a.  Knavish ;  trickish ;  practising  tricks  or 

RnXck'v,      i     knacks.  More,  [r.] 

KnXck'ish-HJSss,  n.  Artifice ;  trickery.  More.  [R.] 

KkXck'-kn£ed,*p.  a.  Having  knees  which  strike  against 
each  other.  Brockett. 

KnAg,  (n^g)7t.  A  knot  in  wood  ;  a  peg;  a  shoot  of  a  deer's 
horn:— a  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  hill. 

KNXa'fil-w£ss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  knaggy.  ScotL 

KNXG-'fiy,  (nag'ge)  a.  Knotty  :  rough  ;  ill-humored. 

KnXp,  (nap)  n.  [cnapj  WeJsh.j  A  protuberance  ;  a  hillock. 
Bacon.  See  Naf. 

KnAp,  (nap)  V.  a.  IkTiappeni  D.]  To  bite  j  to  break  short ;  to 
gnash.  [R.] 

KnXp,  (nip)  V.  n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  noise ;  to  snap ; 
to  knack.  Wiseman. 

KnXp'b6t-tle,  (nap'b5t-tl)  n,  A  plant. 

tKNXP'PlSH,  (nSp'pjsh)  a.  Snappish ;  froward.  Barret, 

,KnXp'ple,  (nip'pl)  V.  71.  To  break  off  with  a  sharp,  quick 
noise;  to  snap.  Ainsworth. 

tKNXp'py,  (nap'pe)  a.  Full  of  knaps  or  hillocks.  IJuloeU 

KnXp'sXck,  (nap'sak)  n.  [knappen,  Germ.]  A  bag  or 
sack  in  which  a  soldier  carries  his  provisions  on  his 
back 

(CnXp'weed,  (n5p'w6d)  n.  A  genus  of  plants;  black  cen- 
taury. 

KnXr,  (nar)  n.  [knor^  Germ.]  A  bard  knot.  Dryden,  [r.] 

Knari.  *  71.  A  knot  in  wood  ;  a  knurl.  Brockett, 

Knarl'^d,  (niirl'^d)  a.  Knotted  ;  gnarled. 

KnXr'rv,  (n'ir'r?)  a.  Knotty;  stubby.  Cliancer, 

Knave,  (nav)  71.  [fA  boy,  WicUffc.  A  servant.  Oower.]  A 
petty  rascal ;  a  scoundrel :  —  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted 
on  it. 

KNAV':?R-y,  (nav'?r-?)  n.  Dishonesty;  fraud;  petty  vil- 
lany. 

KnavMsh,  (nav'jsh)  a.  Dishonest;  fraudulent;  mischiev- 
ous. 

Knav'ish-LV,  (nav'Jsh-le)  ad.  Dishonestly;  fraudulently. 

KWAV'JSH-Niss,  (nav'jsh-nSs)  n.  Quality  of  being  knav- 
ish. 

KnAW,  fn&w)  V.  Sometimes  written  for  gnaw.  See  Gnaw. 

Knead,  (nSd)v.  a,  [i.  kneaded  ;  pp.  kneading,  kneaded.] 
To  work  or  press  ingredients  into  a  mass,  as  in  making 
flour  into  dough. 

Knead'er,  (nEd'^r)  n.  One  who  kneads ;  a  baker. 

Kne  iD'iN&-TROUOH,  (nSd'jng-trSf  )7i.  A  trough  in  which 
the  doug'.i  or  paste  of  bread  is  worked  together. 


Kn£'b^l-ite,*  (nS'b@l-it)  iu  {Min,)  An  oxide  t  manga 
nese.  Cleaveland, 

Knee,  (ne)  n.  The  joint  of  the  leg  where  it  is  Joined  to  th 
thigh  ;  something  resembling  the  human  knee  when  bent 
as  a  crooked  piece  of  timber  or  metal,  or  the  angle  wber< 
two  pieces  join'. 

Knee.  (nS)  v.  a.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling.  Slutk* 

Knee'-cr66k'iwg,  (ne'krdk'jng)  a.  Obsequious.  Shak. 

Kneed,  (ned)  a.  Having  knees  or  joints  ,  geniculated. 

Knee'-deep,  (ne'dep)  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach  the  knees. 

Kneed'grXss,  (ned'grSs)  n.  An  herb. 

Knee^holm,  (ne'holm)  Tt.  A  plant,  called  also  knee-hollj 
and  butcher' s-hroom, 

Knee'-joInt-^d,*  a.  (Bot.)  Geniculate.  P.  Cyc, 

Kn^el,  (nSl)  V.  n,  [i.  knelt  or  kneeled  ;  pp.  kneeliko, 
KNELT  0r  KNEELED.]  To  bcnd  the  kuec ;  to  bend  or  rest 
one  or  both  knees  on  the  ground. 

Kneel'er,  71.  One  who  kneels. 

KNEEii'iNG-,*^.  a.  Bending  the  knee. 

Knee'pXn,  (ne'pan)  n,  A  little,  round  bone  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  knee. 

KNEii'STRlNG,*7i.  A  ligament  of  the  knee.  Addison, 

Knee'-TIm-b^r,  n.  Timber  with  crooks  or  angles. 

Knee'-Tr^b-Vte,  (ne'trib-yyt)  n.  Genuflection;  worsliip 
or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling.  Milton. 

Kn^ll,  (nel)  71.  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

Kn£ll,*  v.  71.  To  sound  as  a  bell  j  to  knoll.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft 

KnElt,*  (nSlt)  i.  &p.  from  Kneel.  See  Kneel. 

Knew,  (nu)  i.  from  Know.  See  Know. 

Knife,  (nif )  n. ;  pi.  knive§.  An  instrument  with  a  sharp 
edge,  for  cutting  ;  of  various  forms  and  for  various  uses. 

KNiFE'HAN-DLE-Sii£LL,*  71.  A  bivalve  shellfish.  Booth 

Knight,  (nit)  7l  An  attendant ;  a  military  attendant.  Skak. 
A  champion.  Spenser.  A  man  on  whom  the  king  of  Eng 
land,  or  his  lieutenant,  has  conferred  the  distinction  uf 
being  addressed  by  the  style  of  Sir  before  his  Christian 
name  ;  as,  "  Sir  William.''  —  Knight  of  Vie  postj  a  sub, 
orned  rogue  or  witness ;  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping- 
post or  pillory.  —  Knight  of  tie  shire,  one  who  representi 
the  shire  or  county  in  the  English  parliament. 

Knig-HT,  (nit)  V,  a,  [i.  knighted  ;]7}?.  knighting,  kniqhtw 
ED.]  To  dub  or  make  a  knight. 

Knight'a^^e,*  (nit'jij)  71.  The  body  of  knights.  J.  B 
Bur/ce. 

KnIck'-KNXck.  (nik'nSk)  n.  Any  trifle  or  toy.  [ColIoquiaL] 

Knight-BXch'e-eqr,*7i.  a  young,  unmarried  man  ad 
mitted  to  the  order  of  knighthood.  Booth. 

Knight-BXr'9-n£t,*  71.  A  baronet;  an  hereditary  Eng 
lish  title  and  rank.  Booth 

Knight-Er'rant,  (nlt-er'r?nt)  n.  ;pl.  knights-errant 
(Chioalry)  A  knight  wandering  in  search  of  adventures. 

Knight-Er'r^nt-rv,  (nn-er'r?nt-re)  71.  The  character 
manners,  and  adventures  of  wandering  knights. 

Knight-er-rXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  knight-errantry.  Qu 
Rev, 

Knight'hood,  (nit'hfid)  n.  The  character  or  dignity  of  i 
knight;  the  order  and  fraternity  of  knights. 

IKnight'less,  (nit'les)  o.  Unbecoming  a  knight,  denser 

KNIGHT'LJ-Njfiss,  (nit'Ie-nes)  71.  Quality  of  a  knight.  Spen 
ser, 

Knight'ey,  (nlt'le)  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  knight. 

Knight'ey,  (nit'le)  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

Knight'-Ser'VJc'e,*  n.  {English  law)  A  tenure  of  land 
Blackstone, 

KnIT,  (nit)  7J.  a.    [i.  KNIT  or  KNITTED  :  flp.    KNITTING.    KNIT 

(yr  EiviTTED.]  To  make,  unite  or  weave  by  texture  with 

out  a  loom ;  to  tie  ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 
Knit,  (nit)  v,  n.  To  weave  without  a  loom  ;  to  unite 
Knit,  (nit)  71.  Act  of  knitting;  texture.  Shak. 
(■Knitch,  (nitch)  n.  A  burden  of  wood ;  a  fagot.  Wlclifft, 
KnIt'ta-ble,  (nit'tgi-bl)  a.  That  may  be  knit.  JTaloeU 
KnIt'ter,  (nit't§r)  n.  One  who  weaves  or  knits. 
KnICt'ting,  (nit'ting)  n.  Junction;  the  work  of  a  knitter. 

—  a  weed. 
KnKt'ting,* p.  a.  Weaving  with  needles;  uniting. 
KnKt'tJng-Nee'dle,  (nit'tjng-ne'dl)  n.  A  wire  used  in 

knitting. 
KnIt'tjng-Sheath,*  71.  A  sheath  for  knitting-needles 

Ash, 
KnIt'tle,  (nit'tl)  71.   A  purse-string.  —  (J^auU)  A  small 

line  used  for  a  hammock-string,  &c. 
KNIVE9,  (nivz)  71.,-  pi.  of  Knife.  See  Knife. 
Kn5b,  (nSb)  71.  A  protuberance ;  a  hard  buncn. 
Kn5bbed,  (nSbd)  a.  Having  knobs  or  protulverances. 
Knoe'bi-n£ss,  (n5b'b9-n6s)7i.  Thequaiity  of  having  knobi 
Kn6b'B¥,  (niSb'be)  a.  Full  of  nobs ;  hard  ;  stubborn. 
Kn6ck,  (n5k)  V.  n.  [i,  knocked  ipp.  knocking,  knocked.! 

To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard,  followed  by  ati  to 

clash  ;  to  be  driven  together.—  To  knock  under,  to  give  in 

to  yield. 
KNdcK,  (nSk)  V,  a.  To  give  blows ;  to  beat ;  to  strike  ;  tt 

collide. —  To  knock  down^  to  fell  by  a  blow. —  To  knucknp 

{Printing)  To  make  a  pair  of  balls  ;  to  make  the  priiitei 

sheets  even  at  the  edges. 
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Kn6ck,  (Mk)  rt.  A  SMdden  stroke  j  a  blow ;  a  loud  stroke 

at  a  door  for  adnilsaion. 
Kn6ck'j?k,  (nSk'or)  n.  One  who  knocks;  a  striker;  the 

hnmnier  of  a  door. 
KivdcK'iNG,   (nok'jng)  n.  A  striking;  a  beating  at  the 

door. 
Knoll,  (nol)  v.  a.  To  ring,  as  a  bell  for  a  fUneral ;  to  toll. 

ShaJc.  —  Tha  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  relation  to  a 

funeral. 
Knoll,  (nol)  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knell.  Shak. 
Knoll,  ^nol)  n   A  little  round  hill ;  a  hillock  ;  the  top  or 

cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  Wyndham,  —  A  turnip.  Ray. 

[Local " 
fKNOLL^ER,  (nol'§r)  71.  One  who  knolls  or  tolls.  Sherwood. 
fKN6p,  (nSp)  n.  [kjioppe^  Tent.]  A  bud;  a  protuberance; 

a  knob.  Cluiucer. 
fKN5ppBD,  (nSpt)  a.  Having  knops;  fastened  by  knops. 

Chaucer 
Kn6p'pern,*  (nSp'peirn)  n.  A  species  of  sallnut  or  ex- 
crescence formed  by  an  insect  upon  seve'rai  species  of 

oak,  and  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Brande. 

tKNOR,  (nbr)  iu  A  knot;  a  gnarl;  knurl.  Todd. 
kNdT,  (not)  n.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  disentangled  ;  a  part  which  is  tied  : —  a  place  in  a 
piece  of  wood  caused  by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough, 
and  a  consequent  transverse  direction  of  the  fibres  :  —  a 
Joint  in  a  plant :  —  a  complicated  intersection  or  entangle- 
ment:—  an  epaulet: — a  difficulty ;  intricacy :  —  a  con- 
federacy ;  an  association ;  a  small  band ;  a  cluster ;  a  col- 
lection :  —  a  bird  of  the  snipe  kind.  —  (JVau£.)  A  division 
of  the  log-line ;  a  mile,  or  the  space  between  one  knot 
and  another,  answering  to  a  mile  of  a  ship's  progress. 

Kn6t,  (not)  u.  a.  [i.  knotted  ;  ^jp.  knottiptq,  knotted.] 
To  complicate  in  knots  ;  to  entangle ;  to  unite  ;  to  tie  :  — 
to  prevent  the  knots  from  appearing  in  painting. 

KN6T,(n6t)  V.  n.  To  form  buds,  knote,  or  joints,  in  vege- 
tation :  — to  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

KN6T'B£R-Ry,*  or  KnoOt'b£r-rv,*  n.  The  cloudberry. 
Booth 

Kn5t'bEr-R¥-B0sh,  n.  A  plant.  Aivsworth. 

KnSt'g-rXss,  (nSt'gr&s)  n.  A  plant  of  several  kinds ;  a 
jointed  plant;  an  oat-like  grass;  a  troublesome  weed. 

KnSt'less,  (not'193)  a.  Without  knots  or  difficulty. 

KnSt'TED,  (not'ted)  a.  Full  of  knots  ;  uneven  ;  knotty. 

KN6T'T(-Kfiss,  (not'te-nSs)  n.  Fulness  of  knots ;  uneven- 
ness  ;  intricacy;  difficulty;  a  protuberance. 

Kn5t'tv,  (nSt't?)  o.  Full  of  knots  ;  hard  ;  rugged ;  in- 
tricate ;  perplexed;  difficult;  embarrassed. 

!vn6t'WEED,*  71.  A  plant  or  weed.  Farm.  Enicy. 

KnoOt,*  (nbflt)  71.  An  instrument  of  punishment  used  in 
Russia,  consisting  of  a  handle,  a  leather  thong,  and  a  ring 
with  a  strip  of  hide  ;  punishment  by  the  knout.  Brande. 

KnoOt,*  v.  a.  To  punish  with  the  knout  or  whip.  Jameson, 

Know,  (no)  v.  a.  [i.  knew  ;  pp.  knowing,  known.]  To 
perceive  intellectually,  whether  intuitively  or  by  the  use 
of  means  ;  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  be  informed  of;  to 
distinguish  ;  to  recognize ;  to  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  have 
sexual  commerce  with. 

Know,  (no)  v.  n.  To  have  intellectual  perception ;  to  be 
informed  ;  to  have  knowledge. 

Know'^-ble,  (no'^bl)  a.  That  may  be  known.  BenU&y. 

Know'^-BLe-w£ss,*  tu  The  quality  of  being  knowable. 
Locke. 

Know'All,*  ru  One  who  knows  every  thing.  Tucker, 

Know'?r,  n.  One  who  has  knowledge. 

Know'in&,  (na'jng)  a.  Having  knowledge;  skilful. 

Know'Jng,  (ne'jng)  71.  Knowledge.  Shalt. 

KNOw'iwG-LY,  (no'jng-le)  ad.  With  skill  or  knowledge. 

KNOW'fNG-N£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  having  knowledge. 
ColcT^dge. 

KnSwl'ed^e,  (nSr^j)  [nfil'ej,  &  P.  J.  E.>  Ja.  Sm.; 
n51'ej  or  no'lejj  W  F. ;  no'lej  or  n6l'?j,  K.]  n.  Truth  as- 
certained ;  belief  or  evidence  when  it  ends  in  moral  cer- 
tainty ;   certain  perception;  indubitable  apprehension; 


I      learning;  erudition ;   skill;  actjuaintance,  cognizanet 
'      notice ;  information ;  intelligence. 
tKN6wL'?D(?E,  (n61'ej)u.  fl.  To  acknowledge.  Wieim, 
Known,*  (nSn)  p.  from  Know.  See  Know 
Know'-NSth'jng,*    a.     Thoroughly   ignorant,     Forb^ 

[Colloquial.] 
fKNDB'BLE,  (nub^bl)  u.  a.  To  beat.  Skinner. 
KnDc'kle,  (nuk'kl)7i.  A  joint  of  the  linger,  particular!* 

when  protuberant  by  closing  the  finger;  the  knee  jolii. 

of  a  calf.  —  [The  joint  of  a  ptaut.  Bacon,] 
KnDc'KLE,  (nuk'kl)  v.  n.  ft,  knuckled;  j)>^,  knucklino 

KNUCKLED.]  To  bend  the  fingers ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit 
KnDc'kled,  (nuk'kid)  a.  Jointed,  Bacon. 
jKnOff,  (niif)  n.  A  lout ;  a  clown.  Hayward. 
JKnUr,  (niir)  n.  [ftTwr,  Ger.]  Aknot^  a  knurl.  Huloet. 
KnUrl,  (niirl)  n.  A  knot  in  wood  or  timber;  knarl.  Bailey 
KnUrl':^d,  a.  Set  with  knurls;  knotty.  Sherwood. 
KNtfR'LV,*a.  Having  knurls  or  knobs;  hard.  Smith. 
tKNiiR'RV,  (niir're)  a.  Full  of  knots.  Drayton. 
K6b,*  or  Ko'b^,*  71.  (Zooi.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P  Cye 
Kobellite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and  bismuth 

Dana, 
KbB'  QLD*  n,  A  German  word    for   spectre   or  goblin 

Brande. 
KdFF,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  Dutch  vessel  with  'a  main  and  fore- 

niast,   Crabb. 
Kohl'-Ra'bi,*  (kol'ra'bi)  n,  A  singular  variety  of  German 

cabbage.  .FarTii.  Ency, 
K6L'Ly-RiTE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  species  of  clay.  Cleaveland 
fKoN^ED.  For  kotmed  or  conned,  i.  e.  knew.  Spenser, 
K66'd66,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P,  Cyc. 
Ko'peck,*  n.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  about  the  size  of  s 

cent.  KelUy. 
Ko'ran,  71.  J^Arab.]  Alcoran:  —  the  same  as  alcoran^  the 

prefix  al  bemg  equivalent  to  the.  See  Alcoran. 
K6s'TER,*n.  A  fish;  a  species  of  sturgeon.  Booth. 
KdC'PHQ-UTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite  or  prehn 

ite,  from  the  Pyrenees,  of  a  yellowish  or  green  color 

Brande. 
Kra'^L,*  7l  a  village  of  rude  huts  or  cabins  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, with  conical  or  round  tops.  Campbell. 
Kra'ken,*  tu  a  fabulous   marine  monster  of  gigantic 

size.   Qoidsmitlu 
Kra'MA,*  n.  (India)  A  wooden  sandal  worn  by  women. 

Orabb. 
Kr£m'l;n,*  n.  The  imperial  palace,  together  with  the 

arsenal  and  some  other    public  buildings  at  Moscow 

Clarke.  _ 
Kre'P-SOTE,*  n.  (J^ed.)  See  Creosote. 
Kky'q-lite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  fluate  of  alumina 

and  soda.  Brande. 
K^ar,  (z'£i.r)  n.  See  Czar. 
Ku'fic,*  a.    An   epithet  applied    to  the  ancient  Arabic 

characters,  from  Kufa,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates.  Brande, 
Kt'Miss,*    )  71.  A  liquor  which  is  made  by  the  Calmucs, 
Kou'Mlss,*  \     by  fermenting  mare's  milk.  Ure, 
fKY,  71.  pi.  Kine.  SocKee,  and  Ki£. 
Ky-an',*  n.  A  pungent    pepper ;  a  powerful  condiment 

and  stimulating  medicine;  commonly  written  cayenne. 

Brande,     See  Cayenne. 
Ky'a-nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  distkeme  and 

sappare:  —  also  written  cT/oTiite.  Brande, 

Ky'A-NIZE,*  V,    a.    [i.    KTANIZED  ;    pp.    KTANIZINO,    KTAEf- 

■izED,]  To  preserve  timber  from  the  dry  rot,  by  the  use 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  a  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Kyan.  Francis. 

fKtD^  V.  n.  To  know.  See  Kid, 

Ky'loe?,*  71.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  cattle  of  the  Heb- 
rides. Loudon. 

Kltn'i-E  e-le't~sqn*  [Gr.]  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us ; » 
a  form  of  invocation  in  the  Catholic  liturgy.  Bailey. 

KfR-f-9-L6i?'l-CAL,*  a.  Applied  by  Warburton  to  tha 
class  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  part  is  con 
ventionally  put  to  represent  a  whole ;  cyric  loglp.  Brandt 


L. 


Lthe  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Is  a  liquid  conso- 
^  nant,  which  always  preserves  the  same  sound  in 
English;  as  in  liksj  fall.  —  As  a  numeral,  it  stands  for 
50  ;  as  an  abbreviation,  for  liber,  a  book ;  libra,  a  pound 
in  money ;  lb.,  a  pound  in  weight ;  LL.  D  legum  doc- 
tor, doctor  of  laws. 
hk,(Vkw)interj.  [Sax.]  See!  look!  behold!  lo!  Shak.~ 
It  is  the  Saxon  form  of  the  interjection  lo,  often  taking 
its  place  in  the  old  English  dramas,  and  in  vulgar  use. 


LX,*  71.  (Mu3.)  A  note  or  term  of  music.  Crabb, 

tliAB,  n.  A  blab ;  a  great  talker.  Chaucer. 

LXb'4-r&m,*  n.  [L.]  The  Roman  imperial  standard,  on 

which  Constantine  blazoned  the  monogram  of   Jesu. 

Christ,  and  added  a  cross.  Oibbon. 
LXb'da-nOm,  n.    A  resin  which  exudes  from  a    shrul 

(cistus  Oetieus)  in  Crete  ;  ladanum. 
LaB-E-fXc'TIQN,*  n.  A  weakening  or  impairing.  Smart 
tLXB'5-FY,v.o,[ia6^acw,L.]  To  weaken  ;  to\mp^ir,Bailry 
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ij^'nEL,  71.  [labellum^  h.'\  A  name  or  title  affixed  to  nny 
thing  ur  a  narrow  slip  of  any  material  containing  a 
name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  something  to  indicate  its 
naturt'  or  contenta:  — a  kind  of  tassel:  — a  codicil:  — a 
thin  brass  rule  used  in  taking  altitudes :  —  an  appendage 
consisting  of  fillets  to  the  family  arras  :  —  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment or  paper  containing  a  seal  affixed  to  a  deed  or 
writing.  —  («9r«/i.)  A  moulding  projecting  over  a  door, 
window,  &c. 

LA'BEL,   v.   a.    [i.    L&DELLXD  ;    pp.    LABELLINO,    LABELLED.] 

To  affix  a  label  to. 

L^-BM:i.'Li/My*n.  [L.]  (BoL)  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate 
corolla.  Brands. 

ua'b:^nt,  a.  [labms,  L.]  Sliding ;  gliding ;  slipping. 
Bailey^  [R.] 

UA'B^-o,*  n.  (/eft.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P,  Cyc 

4A'B|-AL,a  [labialisj  L.]  Relating  to  or  uttered  by  the  lips. 

^a'bi-al,'''  tl  a  letter  pronounced  chiefly  by  the  lips.— 
The  labials  are  6,  p^  «,/,  m.  Brande. 

^a'bi-ate,*  a.  (^o^)  Resembling  lips  j  formed  like  a  lip  ; 
having  lips  ;  labiated.  P.  Cyc, 

jA'bi-at-ed,  a.  [labium.  L.]  Having  parts  resembling  lips. 

jA-Bi-p-DfiN'TAL,  a.  (labium  and  dentalis.]  Formed  or 
[tronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

CXb'lXb,*  n.  (_Bdt.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

fLAB'p-RXwT,  ?(,  A  chemist.  Boyle. 

LAB'p-RA-Tp-R¥j  "■  -A.  place  fitted  up  for  chemical  inves- 
tigations ;  a  chemist's  shop  or  lecture-room. 

L^-b6'rj-oDs,  a.  [laboriosuSf  L.J  Using  labor ;  requiring 
labor  j  industrious;  diligent  in  workj  assiduous;  tire- 
some ;  arduous ;  difficult. 

L^-BO'Ri-oOa-Ly,  ad.  In  a  laborious  manner;  with  labor. 

L^-bo'ri-oDs-n£3S,  n.  Toilsomeness ;  difficulty ;  as- 
siduity. 

F«a'bpr,  n,  [laboTf  L. ;  tabeur,  Fr.]  The  act  of  doing  what 
requires  an  exertion  of  strength;  pains;  toil;  work; 
performance ;  drudgery  ;  task ;  exercise :  — childbirtli ; 
travail. 
JjA'BPR,  u.  n.  [laboroj  1,.'^  [i.  labored  ;  ^p.  laboring,  la- 
bored.] To  make  exertion  or  effijrt;  to  toil ;  to  act  with 
painful  efi^ort ;  to  do  work  ;  to  take  pains ;  to  strive ;  to 
move  with  difficulty  j  to  be  in  distress  ;  to  be  pressed :  — 
to  be  in  childbirth ;  to  be  in  travail.  — (JVaui.)  To  move 
with  the  action  of  all  its  parts,  as  a  ship. 

La'bpr,  v.  a.  To  bestow  labor  on  ;  to  beat ;  to  elaborate. 

La'bpred,*  (la'bprd)p.  a.   Performed  with  labor;  elabo- 

,   rate  ;  having  the  appearance  of  labor  ;  not  free  or  easy. 

LA'BpR-EH,  71.  [laboureur^  Fr.]  One  who  labors  ;  one  em- 
,  ployed  in  labor  ;  a  workman. 

l.A,'BpR-lNG,*p.  a.  Performing  labor ;  working;  industri- 
ous. 

La'bpr-l£ss,  a.  Not  laborious.  Brerewood,  [r.] 
La'bpr-oDs,  a.  The  old  word  for  laborious.  Spenser. 

^Li'BpR-qDs-Ly,  ad.  Laboriously.  SirT.EhjoU 

La'bpr-sav'ing,*  a.  Saving  or  diminishing  labor.  Smith. 

/La'bpr-s6me,  a.  Laborious,  .^hp.  Sandys. 

La'BBA^  n.  [labiOf  Sp.]  A  lip.  Slmk. 

LAb'ra-dor-ite,^  n.  (Min.)  Labrador  spar;  a  beautiful 
variety  of  opalescent  felspar  from  Labrador.  Brande. 

La'brXx,*  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  rock- 
fish  or  striped  bass  of  the  United  States.  P.  Cyc. 

L^-bbose',*  or  La'brose,*  a.  Having  lips.  .^sA. 

LA'BRpM,*n.  [L.]  p].i,A'BRA.  A  Wp.  Ency. 

L^-btJr'nvm,  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  ;  a  tree  found  on  the  Alps, 
called  by  botanists  the  cytisus. 

LSb'v-rIntii,  71.  [laJ>yrintkiiSj  L.]  A  place,  usually  subterra- 
nean, full  of  inextricable  windings;  a  maze, —  (.^iiat.) 
The  internal  part  of  the  ear.  —  {Metallurgy)  A  series  of 
troughs  attached  to  a  stamping-mill,  through  which  a 
current  of  water  passes. 

LXb-V-rTn'thj-^n,  a.  Having  windings;  like  a  labyrinth. 

LXB-y-BlN'THiC,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  labyrinth; 
labyrinthian.  Maunder. 

LXb-V-RIn'THJ-cal,*  a.  Same  as  labyrinthic.  Ed.  Reu. 

LXb-V-R1n'thi-form,*  a.  Formed  like  a  labyrinth.  Kirby. 

LXB-y-RtN'THiNE,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  labyrinth.  P. 
Mag. 

LXB-y-RlN'THP-D6N,*  71.  An  extinct  genus  of  reptiles, 
{•upposed  to  have  been  of  the  batrachian  order.  Brande. 

LXc  7L  A  resinous  substance  considered  as  a  gum,  but 
inflammable  and  not  soluble  in  water.  It  flows  from  the 
Jicus  Indica  aiid  some  other  trees.  The  commercial  varie- 
ties are  stick  lae^  seed  lac,  and  sheU  lac. 

LX^'cic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
stick  lac.  Brande. 

LXjE'^Jne,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  hard,  brittle,  yellow  substance, 
derived  from  lac,  or  shell  lac.  P.  Cyc, 

Lace,  7*.  [lacetj  Fr  ]  An  ornamental  fabric  of  fine  linen  or 
cotton  thread  ;  a  platted  string  for  fastening  female  dress ; 
ornaments  of  fine  thread,  curiously  woven  ;  texture  of 
thread  with  gold  or  silver,  [f  Spirits  added  to  beverage. 
Prior.] 

Lace,  v.  a,  [i.  laced  ;  pp.  lacing,  laced.]  To  tie  ;  to  bind, 
as  with  a  cord ;  to  fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eyelet- 


holes  ;  to  adorn,  as  with  lace,  gold,  sil  rer,  or  othor  en 

bellishments ;  to  beat,  as  with  a  cord  or  rope's  end :  — 1« 

add  spirits  to  beverage. 
LACED'-C6f 'f^£,  (last'-)  71.  Coffee  having  spirits  in  it.  Jl4 

dison. 
tLACED'-MOx'TON,  (last'mut'tn)  TL  A  prostitute.  Shak 
Lace'mak-]^r,'^  71.  One  employed  in  making  lace,  .^sh. 
Lace'man,  7t,  ,■  pU  LACEMEN.  One  who  deals  in  lace. 
LXg'^R-]^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lacerated  or  torn. 
LX^'er-ATE,  v.  a.    [lacero,  h.]  [t.  lacerated  ;;ip,  lacek 

ATiNG,  LACERATED.]  To  tear;  to  rend. 
LX9-?R-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  lacerating ;  a  breach. 
LXp'jEiR-^-TtvE,  a.  Tearing;  having  the  power  to  tear 
La-c3er'TA)*  n.    [L.]  (Zool.)   The  lizaid.  —  {.^stron.)   A 

northern  constellation.  Brande, 

La-cIb'tine'*  I  °*  J^elating  to  lizards  or  saurians.  Brandt 
L^-cfeR'TVS,*7i,  [L.]  The  lizard  fish.  Smart. 
Lace'-wInoed,*  (-wingd)   a.  Having  wings  like  lace 

Kirby. 
Lace'wom-^N,  (las'wflm-gin)  n.  She  who  deals  in  .ace, 
LXcH'?9,*  7t.  pi.  ll&clte,  Fr.]  {Lata)  Negligence.  Whisham 
LX£H'Ry-MA-BLE,  a.  \lachrym.abiUst  L.]  Lamentable.  Ld. 

Morley,  [R,] 
LXjEh'ry-m^l,  (lak'r^-mjl)  a.  [lacrymal,  Fr.]  Generating 

tears.  Cheyne, 
LXf  H'Ry-QI^-Ry,  a.  [lachryma,  L.]  Containing  tears.  .Ad- 
dison. 
LXjBH-Ry-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  shedding  tears.  Coclieram. 
LXjCH^Ry-MA-Tp-Ry,  n.    flacrymatoiref  Fi.'j    A  vessel  in 

which  tears  are  gathered  and  preserved  in  honor  of  th« 

dead. 
LXiBH-Ry-MdsE',*  a.  Producing  or  shedding  tears.  Month. 

Rev. 
LAjBH-Ry-MOSE'Ly,*  ad.  With  grief  or  sorrow.  AViemsum. 
La9'ing,*m.  a  binding.  —  {J^avZ.)  A  rope  or  line  to  con- 
fine the  heads  of  sails  ;  a  piece  of  compass.  Crabb. 
La-c1n'|-AlTE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  or  divided  into  segments; 

jagged ;  laciniated.  Loudon. 
L^-cIn'{-at-ed,  a.  [laciniay  L.]   Adorned  with  fringes.— 

(Bot.)  Jagged. 
Lack,  V.  a.  [lackajGoth.]  [slacked  ;p;?.LACKino,  lacked.] 

To  be  destitute  of  j  to  want;  to  need  ;  to  be  without. 
LXck,  v.  71.  To  be  in  want ;  to  be  wanting. 
LXcK,  71.  Want;  need;  failure. —  ( Co7n77ierce  171  the  East 

Indies)  A  lack  of  rupees,  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  ol 

13,0002.  sterling. 
LXcK-^-DAi'§}-c^L,*  a.    Affectedly  pensive ;  sorrowfuL 

Maunder, 
LXcK-A-DAy',  (iak-9-da')  inteTJ.  Alas !  alas  the  day ! 
LXck'bears,'*^  n.  One  destitute  of  beard.  Shak. 
LXck'brain,  n.  One  who  wants  wit  or  sense.  SliaJc. 
LXck'jer,  Tt.  One  who  lacks :  — a  yellow  varnish.  See  Lac- 
quer. 
LXck'ER,  v.  a.  To  varnish.  Pope.  See  Lacquer, 
LXck'^y,  (lak'e)  71.  [laquais,  Fr.]  A  servant ;  a  footboy  ;  a 

footman.  Shak. 
LXck'ey,  (lak'e)  v.  a,  [{.lackeyed  ipp,  lackeving,  lack 

eyed.]  To  attend  servilely.  Shak. 
LXck'ey,  (lak'e)  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  servant  or  footboy. 
LXck'l1n-en,  a.  Wanting  linen  or  shirts.  Shak. 
LXck'lSve,*  n.  One  who  is  indifferent  to  love.  Shak 
LXck'lOs-tbe,  (I5k'lus-t?r)  a.  Wanting  brightness.  Shak, 
La-cSn'jc,  o.  [laconicusj  L.]  After  the  manner  of  the  La 

cones  or  Spartans  ;  pithy ;  concise  ;  short ;  brief. 
La-c6n'}c,*  71.  Conciseness  of  language.  Addiaoiu  [R.] 
L^-c6N'f  C^Ij,  a.  [laconicus,  L.}  Concise  ;  brief:  laconic. 
LA-c6N'j-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  laconic  manner ;  briefly. 
LA-c6N'i-ci§M,*  71.  Concise  style  ;  laconism.  Pope. 
LXc'p-NlSM,  [lak'9-nizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  la'k^ 

nlzm,  Wb.]  n.  [laconismus,  L.]  A  concise  style ;  a  brief, 

pithy  phrase  or  saying. 
Lacq'U^R,*  (lS.k'^r)  71.  A  yellow  varnish,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  a  solution  of  pale  shell  lac  in  alcohol,  tinged  with 

saffron,  arnotto,  or  other  coloring  matter.  Ure. 
LXcq'UER,*  (lak'er)  v.  a.  [i.  lacquered  ;  pp.  LAcaUEniwo, 

LACQUERED.]  To  vamish  with  lacquer,  P.  Cyc. 
LXc-Rf-Mo' so,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  term  implying  a  plaintive 

movement,  as  if  weeping.  Hamilton. 
ILXc't^g-e,  71.  [lac,  lacHs,  L.]  Produce  from  animals  yield 

ing  milk.  Shuckford. 
LAc'T^-RV,  a,  [lactarius,  L.]  Milky  ;  full  of  juice  like  milk 
LAc'T^-Ry,  71.  llactarium,  L.]  A  milk-house ;  a  dairy-house 

Faj-m.  Ency, 
LXc'T4.te,*  71.   {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lact  c  acid  with 

a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
L^c-TA'TipN,  71.  [lacto.  It.]  The  act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 
IILXc'TE-AL,  [l5kH?-?l,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  i  ldk't?-?l  of 

liik'che-9l,  fV,]  a.  Milky;  resembling  milk;  conveyinj 

9hyle. 
l|LXc'TE-^L,  71.  The  absorbent  of  the  mesentery  j  a  vessel 

that  conveys  chyle. 
IILXc'T^-Arf,  a.  [Iaeteu3,  L.]  Milky ;  lacteal.  Moxon. 
|1lXc't^-6Ds,  a.  Milky  ;  lacteal ;  conveying  chyle,  Bentle^ 
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•^o-Tfis'c^NCE,  n.   [latteacOf  L.]   Tendency  to  milk  or 

milky  color.  Boyle. 
«^c-t£s'ci|:nt,  a   Producing  milk  or  a  white  juice. 
^\c'TiCy*  a.  (C/tem.)  Produced  from  milk;  aa,  lactic  acid. 

P.  Oyc. 
L^C-TtF'ij:R-oOs,  a.  That  conveys  or  brings  milk.  Ray. 

Lac-tIf'i-caIi  *  (  "*  Causing  or  producing  milk,  ^sh. 

Lac-t6m'?-t^r,*  n.  A  glass  tube  for  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion which  the  cream  bears  to  the  milk ;  a  galactome- 
lur.  Brandt. 

La~ou'i^4j*  tu  [L.]  pi.  z^-cu'JVM.  A  ditch ;  a  pool  j  a  fur- 
row ;  an  opening  ;  a  vacant  Rpace.  Hamilton. 

L^-cu'n^Rj*  n.  [L,]  A  ceiling  or  sottit  ornamented  with 
panels.  Prancis, 

LAC-i;-NbSE',*  a.  (Bot.  Sc  Zool.)  Having  depressions  or  ex- 
cavations on  the  surface.  P.  Cyc 

LvcC'Noys,*  o.  Furrowed;  pitted;  lacunose.  Smart. 

LvcDs'TRlNE,'"  a.  Belonging  to  a  lake.  Buckland. 

LAd,  71.  A  boy  ;  a  stripling  ;  a  youtli ;  a  young  man. 

tliXD.  The  old  preterit  of  Lead  ;  now  led.  Spenser. 

LXD'^-NriM,*Ti.  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  ciatus,  used  by 
the  Turks  as  a  perfume  ;  labdanum.  P.  Cyc 

LXi>-^-vee'j*  n.  {India)  A  release  or  acquittance.  Crabb. 

LXd'd^r,  n.  A  contrivance  or  machine  fur  facilitating  as- 
cent ;  a  frame  with  steps  between  two  upright  pieces  of 
timber;  any  thing  by  whicJi  one  climbs  ;  a  gradual  rise. 

ILade,  7t.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  Qibson. 
■A.DE,  V.  a.    [t.  laded;  pp.  laoino,  laden  or  laded.]  To 
load  ;  to  fVeight ;  to  heave  out ;  to  throw  out. 
tLADE,  V.  n.  To  draw  water.  Bp.  Hall. 
LA'dje§'-Tra'C¥§,*  n.  (Btft.)  Bigelow.    See  Lady'i  Tra- 

CEB. 

La'D[-fy,  v.  a.  To  make  a  lady  of.  Maaainger.  [R.] 

LXd'ing-,  n.  The  fVeight  of  a  ship ;  burden ;  cargo ;  load; 
weight. 

LXd'kIn,  n.  A  small  lad  ;  a  boy.  More. 

La'dle,  (la'dl)  n.  A  large,  deep  spuon  for  lading  fluids  ;  a 
vessel  with  a  long  handle :  —  the  receptacle  of  a  mill  wheel. 

La'dle-fOl,  n. !  pL  LADLEFULS.  As  much  as  a  ladle 
holds.  SioifL 

lX'dv,  ft.  •'  pi.  LA'DfE^.  A  well-bred  woman  ;  a  mistress  of 
a  family ;  a  title  of  respect.  —  In  England  the  title  is  cor- 
relative to  lord,  and  properly  belongs  to  every  woman 
whose  husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or 
who  is  a  daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  tlian  an  earl ; 
though  it  is  there,  as  it  is  here,  given  to  almost  all  well- 
dressed  and  well-bred  women. 

LA'dy-Bird,  n.  Same  as  lady-bug.  Qay. 

La'dv-BDg-,  71.  A  small,  red  insect  that  feeds  upon  plant  lice. 

lI'dy-Fl?  *  i  "•  "^^  i"sect ;  same  as  lady-bug. 
La'dv-I>aVj  n.  The  25th  of  March^  tlie  day  on  which  the 

annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgm  is  celebrated. 
LA'uy-LiKE,  a.  Becoming  a  lady  ;  like  a  lady;  delicate. 
La'dy-L>6ve,*  n.    A  female  sweetheart;  a  lady  who  is 

loved,   ffalter  Seott. 
La'dv*?-B£d'3TrAw,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  galium. 
LA'DV*^-Bo^']^R,*n.  (Bou)  A  climbing  plant;  a  species 

of  clematis.  Crabb. 
LA'DV'§-PlN'a?R,*jt.  A  plant;  kidney-vetch.  FariruEaey 
LX'DV-SHfp.  71.  The  title  of  a  lady.  Shak. 
La'dv'^-Man'TLE,  Tt.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  alche- 

milla. 
LX'U¥'$~®^1p'p?R,  n.  A  plant  and  flower ;  cypripedium. 
La.'d¥'^-Sm6ck,  n.  A  genua  of  plants  ;  cardamine. 
La'dv'§-Tra'c5S.*  n.   A  genua  of  plants ;  an  orchida- 
ceous plant  and  flower  ;  neottin.  Farm.  Ency. 
LXo,a.  [laffgySwed,]  Coming  behind ;  slow;  tardy;  last. 

Shak.  fR.] 
LXo,  n.  The  lowest  class;  the  rump;  the  fag-end.  Shak. 

He  that  comes  last,  or  hanga  behind.  Drydeiu 
LXg,  u  n.  [t.  LAGGED  ;  Tip.  LAGOiNa,  LAGQED.]  To  loiter ;  to 

move  slowly;  to  stay  behind.  Dnjden. 
Laqan  *  71.  {Laie)  Goods  sunk  in  the  sea.  Crabb. 
LXo'r^ARD,  a.  Backward  ;  sluggish  ;  slow.  Collins. 
l*XG-'G-ARD,*7i.  One  who  lags  behind  J  a  loiterer.  W.Irving. 
LXg'jQJ^r,  n.  One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer. 
L4.-g6'mvh,*  or  LXa'p-Mts,*  11.  [Aflj't.tff  and  pvi,"]  {Zool.) 

A  Siberian  rodent,  called  rat-liare.  Brande. 
La-g66n',*  n.  A  large  pond  or  lake;  a  marsh  ;  an  inlet  or 

body  of  water  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land. 

Latrobe. 
La-g6'turIx,*  or  Lao'q-thrTx,*  n.  \\aYMi  and  Bpi^  ] 

\Zool.)  A  genus  of  South  American  monkeys.  P.  Cyc. 
La'IC,  n.    [la:ique.  Fr.]  A  layman ;  one  of  the  people,  dis- 
tinct from  the  clergy.  Bp  Morton. 
La'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  the  laity  j  lay;  laical.  Milton. 
La'(-CAL,  o.  [taicusj  L.]  Lay ;  belonging  to  the  laity,  not 

the  clergy ;  laic, 

La-|-cXl'j-T¥,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  layman,  ^A. 
LXlD,  LSLp.  from  Lay.  See  Lay. 
Laid'ly,  a.   [laidf  Fr.]  Ugly;  loathsome;  foul.  Broekett. 

[North  of  England.] 


LXlii'-DF,*  p.  a.  Depoftted  .aid  aside;  confined  o  thi> 
bed  I  —  noting  the  situation  Df  a  liip  that  is  unrigg  td  ani 
not  used.  Crabb. 

LXiN,  (Ian)  p.  fVom  Lie.  See  I  ie. 

LXlR,  (l&r)  n.  [laegh^j  Teut.]  The  couch  of  a  boar  or  ottirr 
wild  beast.  Milton.  Grass  or  pasture  land: — soil  and 
dung.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

LAiRD,  {\krd)  ju  The  lord  of  a  manor  in  Scotland. 

La'I^M,*  n.  The  name  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Mongo- 
lia and  Tibet.  P.  Cyc. 

Lai't:ie:r,  n.  The  whole  number  of  eggs  which  a  hen  layi 
before  she  incubates:  —  Written  also  h^fter  and  lawter 
Broekett.  [Local,  £ng.] 

LA')-T¥t  n.  [Aa(!;.1  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy.  Sm^.  The  state  of  a  layman.  Ayliffe. 

LAKE,  ».  [/ac,  Fr. ;  lacasy  L.]  A  large  col  ection  or  body  ol 
water  in  the  interior  of  a  country.— A  term  applied  to 
many  yellow  and  red  vegetable  colors,  when  made  of 
aluminous  earth  and  some  other  coloring  matter. 

Lake,  v,  n.  [laikany  Goth.]  To  play.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng  J 

Lake'l^t,*  n.  A  small  lake  :  a  pond    SouVicy. 

tLA'KiipN,*  or  tLX'KEN?,*  JU  A  diminutive  of  oar  lady,  Shak. 

LAK'^r,*  71.  A  frequenter  or  visitor  of  lakes.  Wilberforce 

La'kv,  a.  Belonging  to  a  lake.  Sherwood,  [r.] 

L^L-LA'TipN,*  71.  The  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ter r,  which  is  made  to  sound  lilce  L  Brande. 

LA'm^,*  n.  The  high  priest  or  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Ail 
atic  Tartars ;  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Tibet , 
called  also  Dalai  Lama  or  Qrand  Lama,  P.  Cyc. 

LA'M^,'''  n,  A  quadruped.  See  Llama. 

L^mAn'tine,*  n.  {Zool)  The  sea-cow  ;  a  species  of  her 
bivorous  cetacea.  Jjyell. 

LXmb,  (lam)  71.  [fa7n&,  6oth.4*Sax.]  The  young  of  a  sheep: 

—  typically,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

LXmb.  {Vkm)  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  lambs.  Sherwood. 

LXmb'-Ale,  (l^m'al)  Jt.  A  feast  at  the  thne  of  shearing 
lambs.   Warton. 

LXm'ba-tTve,  a.  \lamb0y  L.]  Taken  by  licking  ;  accompa- 
nied by  an  action  as  of  the  tongue  in  licking. 

LXm'ba-tIve,  71.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking  witti  the 
tongue. 

LXMB'DVCti^M,'*  n.  The  too  full  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ter I.  Crabb. 

Lamb-doId'al,  a.  [\dfi06ii  and  ctdos.]  Having  the  form 
of  the  Greek  letter  lambda,  or  A. 

LXm'bi^nt,  a.  ^lambenSf  L.J  Flaying  about,  as  the  tongti* 
of  a  snake  ;  licking. 

LXm'b|-t1ve,  a.  Taken  by  licking;  lambative.  Bailey. 

LXMB'KfTf,  (Um'kin)  n.  A  little  lamb.  Spenser. 

LXmE'-like,  (Idm'Iik)  a.  Mild  ;  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

LXmb'§'-L£t-TVCE,*  n.  A  plant ;  corn  salad.  Farm.  Enc^ 

LXMB'^'-Q.uAR-TER^,*n.  Mountain  spinach.  Farm.Eneg. 

LXmb'§'t6ngue,*  (lamz'tung)  n.  A  plunt.  Maunder. 

LXmb'^'-Wool,  (limz'wiil)  n.  The  fleece  of  a  lamb:— a 
favorite  beverage  among  the  common  people  in  England) 
formed  of  ale  and  roasted  apples.  J^ares. 

LAme,  a.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs;  hobbling;  im- 
perfect ;  unsatisfactory  ;  not  smooth,  as  a  foot  of  verse. 

Lame,  v.  a.  [f.  lamed;  pp.  laming,  lamed.]  To  maks 
lame  ;  to  cripple.  Shak. 

L^-M£L'L^*jt.  [L.]  jj^L^-MfiL'LiE.  {Bot.)  A  gill,  a  scale, 
or  thin  plate  ;  a  foliaceous  erect  scale  appended  to  thA 
corolla  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

LAm':|:l-Lar,  a.  {lamella^  L.]  Composed  of  thin  scales  oi 
lainellie ;  laraellated.  Kirwan. 

LXm'el-lat-:^d,  a.  Composed  of  or  covered  with  scales. 
lamelloB,  or  laminie.  Derham. 

L^-m^l-li-brXn'jSHI-ate,'^  n.  An  acephalous  moUusk; 
Brande. 

LA-MiSL'L|-cORN,*7i.  One  of  a  family  of  insects.  Brande. 

LXM-EL-LitF'ER-oOs,*  o.  Composed  of  or  producing  thin 
plates  or  leaves.  LyelL 

La.-m£l'lj-f6rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  lamellit-.  P.  Cyc 

ljX.yi-^,i.--i^osE' .*  a.  Covered  with,  or  in  the  form  cf,  plates. 
Hill. 

Lame'ly,  ad.  In  a  lame  manner  ;  imperfectly. 

Lame'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  lame  ;  loss  or  inability 
of  limbs  ;  imperfection  ;  weakness. 

L^-IH^NT',  v.n.  r/aTnentor,  L.]  [i.  lamented  ;  pp.  lami:?<t- 
iNO,  LAMENTED.]  To  moum  J  to  Wall;  to  grieve ;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  deplore  ;  to  regret. 

La-mEnt',  v.  a.  To  bewail ;  to  mourn  ;  to  sorrow  for. 

La-m£nt',  n.  [lamentunif  L.]  Lamentation;  sorrow;  ex- 
presaion  of  sorrow  ;  elegy. 

LXm'en-t/i-ble,  a,  [lamentabilis,  L.]  That  is  to  be  lament- 
ed ;  deplorable  ;  causing  sorrow;  mournful;  sorrowful-. 

—  in  contempt  or  ridicule,  miserable;  despicable. 
LXm'en-tvble-n£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  lamentable 

Scoti. 
LXm'en-ta-BLY,  ad-  With  sorrow  ;  mrturnfully  ;  pitil>illy 
LXM-iN-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  lamenting;  lament;  exprea 

sion  of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief. 
LvM£NT'^l>,*p.  a.  Bemoaned  ;  bewa  led. 
Lvm£nt']^r,  71.  One  who  mourns  or  himents 
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^ji-MfiN'TiNE,  n.  A  fish  J  a  sort  of  walrus,  sea-cow,  or 
.iiaiinttib.  Baitqf     See  Lamantine. 

La-mEnt'ing,  n.  Lamentation;  expression  of  sorrow. 

L-i'Mf-A,  n,  [L.]  A  kind  of  demon  among  tlie  ancients, 
who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  was  said  to 
devour  children  ;  a  hag ;  a  witch.  Masainger. 

LXm  f~N4j  n.  [L,]  pi.  LAM' f-N^.  A  thin  plate ;  a  scale ;  a 
blade  }  one  coat  or  plate  laid  over  another. 

LXm'i-n^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  formed  into  laminie.  Ure. 

LAM'i-KAR,*fl.  Consisting  of  layers.  Smart. 

LA.M'i-NA.-RV,*  a.  Composed  of  layers.  Maunder, 

LXivi'j-NA.T-£D,  0.  Plated ;  consisting  of  thin  plate?. 

LAm-i-na'tiqn,*  n.  State  of  being  laminated.  PkiUips, 

Lam'ish,  a.  Slightly  lame;  hobbling.  A.  Wood. 

fLAMM,  V,  a.  [lahmcii^  Teut.]  To  beat  soundly  with  a  cud- 
gel. JBeaum.  Sf  Ft.  [Vulgar.] 

LAm'Mv^s,  ot  LXm'm^s-Day,  71.  The  first  of  August. 

LXm'M;J.s,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  first  of  August.  Ask. 

LXm'mas-tide,*b.  The  first  day  of  August.  Skak. 

[•Amp,  Ti.  [lampCj  Fr. ;  lampas,  L.]  A  light  produced  from 
oil  with  a  wick;  the  implement  containing  the  oil  and 
wick  i  a  light  of  any  kind. 

LXm'pass,  iu  [lampasj  Fr.l  A  lump  of  flesh,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LXm'pate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed  of  lampic  acid 
with  a  base.  Ure. 

LXmp'blAck,  n.  Finely-divided  charcoal  or  soot;  a  pig- 
ment or  soot  obtained  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  res- 
in and  of^urpentine. 

LXM:'P?K-EEli,*n.  A  lamprey;  an  eel.  Forby. 

LXm'p?rn,*  n.  A  species  of  lamprey  ;  lampron.  Hill. 

LAm'p:^r^,*  n,  pi.  A  disease  in  horses  when  the  throat  is 
swelled.  Crabb.    See  Lahpass, 

LAm'pic,'*'  a,  (CAem.)  Denoting  an  acid  obtained  from  using 
a  lamp,  or  from  the  slow  combustion  of  ether.  Ure. 

hLAMP^jxe,  a.  [lampantCj  It.]  Shining;  sparkling.  Spetiser, 

LAmp'less,*  a.  Having  no  lamp.  Bemim.  Sf  FU 

Lam-p66n',  n.  [lampeTj  Fr.J  A  personal  satire  to  vex  rather 
than  reform ;  bitter  censure ;  virulent  abuse. 

Lam-p66n',  v.  a.  [i.  lampooned  ;  pp.  lampooning,  lam- 
pooned.] To  abuse  with  personal  satire  or  virulence. 

Lam-p66n']ER,  m.  One  who  lampoons. 

L^M-pooN'Ry,*  n.  Abusive  language  ;  personal  satire.  Swifi. 

LAM'PREY,  (lim'pre)  n.  A  fish  much  like  the  eel.  Walton. 

IjAm'prqn,  n.  The  lamprey,  or  a  fish  of  the  same  kind. 

LXM'py-RiNE,*  71.  (£nC)  A  Coleopterous  insect.  Brande, 

La'H^-rV,*  n.  A  store-place  for  wool.  Smart. 

La'n^te,*  fl.  Covered  with  wool,  or  soft,  fine  hair.  Braiide. 

La'nat-ed,*  a.  Woolly;  resembling  wool.  Smart 

LXnce,  ti.  [lance,  Fr. ;  lancea,  L.|  A  long  spear,  or  a  Weap- 
on consistmg  of  a  long  shaft  with  a  sharp  point. 

LINCE,  v.   a,     [U    LANCED  ;    pp.  LANCINfi,    LANCED.]    To  CUt 

or  pierce  with  a  lance  ;  to  open  or  cut  with  a  lancet ;  to 

cut ;  to  throw. 
IjXnce'h£ad,*  n.  The  head  of  a  lance.  Blackwood. 
fLANCE'LV,  a.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 
Lan-ce'p-la,*  7^  (^Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  Say, 

LXs''lttiiT%,*  \  "■  (^"'0  Shaped  like  a  lance.  P.  Cyc. 

LXNCE-Piip-SADE',  71.  [lancia  spezzata,  It.]  An  ofiicer  under 
a  corporal.  J.  Hall. 

LXn^'er,  n.  One  who  uses  a  lance;  a  soldier  who  carries 
a  lance,  [f  A  lancet.  1  Kings.] 

LAh^'i?!,  n.  [lancettBy  Fr.]  A  small,  pointed,  surgical  in- 
strument, used  for  letting  blood,  &c. ;  a  narrow-pointed 
window. 

LXn'c?t-W/n'dov(^,*  n.  A  window  having  a  lancet  or 
pointed  arch.  Francis. 

LANCE'wooD,*(lins'wfld)7i.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
Farm.  Evcy. 

LXncH,  v.  a.  [lancer^  Fr.]  To  dart ;  to  cast,  as  a  lance  j  to 
let  fly.  Dryden.  See  Launch. 

LXn'C(-NATE,  v.  a.  [lancino,  L.]  [i.  lancinated  ;  pp.  lan- 
cinating, lancinated.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  lacerate: 
.— idncinatijig  pains,  shooting  pains. 

LAn-c|-na'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  tearing ;  laceration. 

LAno,  71.  A  country ;  a  district ;  a  region ;  a  portion  of  the 
earth  ;  earth,  as  distinct  from  water,  or  as  opposed  to  seaf 
ground  ;  real  estate  :  —  nation  ;  people.  [tUrine.  Hanmer.] 
-—  To  make  lamd^  to  approach  land  when  at  sea. 

LAND,  V.  a.  [i.  landed;  pp.  landing,  landed.]  To  dis- 
embark; to  set  on  shore.  Shak. 

LAND,  V.  n.  To  come  or  go  on  shore.  Bacon, 

lAN'n^M-Mlif,*  n.  The  title  of  the  president  of  the  diet 
of  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  republic.  Brande. 

L*n-dAu',  ri^n-daw',  fT.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.;  mn'dSLw,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  [Fr.]  A  coach  which  opens  and  closes  at  the  top. 

CjAn-d A u-i.fi T',*  n.  A  four-wheeled  carriage  resembling  a 
post-chaise^  and  opening  as  a  landau.  Ency. 

LAnd'-Breeze,*  71.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the  land  to 
the  sea.  Smollett. 

[,X.\d'-CAr  ri*(?e,*  n.  Conveyance  by  land.  Addison. 

LAnd'crAb,*'  n.  A  sort  of  shellfish  that  frequents  the  land. 
GoldsmiJi 


I  fLXND'DAMN,  (llndMJlm]  v.  a.  To  damn  so  as  U  preven 

living  in  the  land  ;  to  banish.  Skak. 
LXnu'ed,  a._Consisting  of  land  ;  possessing  and. 
LAnd'-^^S-TATe',*  71.  Property  consisting  in  land ;  landec 

estate.  Arlmtknot. 
LXnc'fAll,  71.  The  falling  of  land  or  real  estate  to  an. 

one  by  a  death.  —  (JVaut.)  The  first  land  seen  after  a  voyage 
LXxd'fYsh,*  n.  An  amphibious  animal.  Skak. 
LAnd'-Flood,  (Idnd'fiQd)  71.  An  inundation.  Clarendon. 
LAnd'-Force,  n,  A  land  army  ;  a  warlike  force  not  navaJ 
LAnd'foVI^l,*  n.  Birds  that  frequent  land.  Bootk. 
LAnd'GRAVE,  n.  A  German  title  of  dominion. 
LAND-GRA'vi-ATE,*n.  The  jurisdiction  or  territory  of 

landgrave,  Ihtcy. 
LAnd'gr^-vIne,*  7i.  The  wife  of  a  landgrave  ;  a  lady  o 

the  rank  of  a  landgrave.  Bootk. 
LXnd'hold-]?r,  n.  One  who  owns  or  holds  land. 
LXnd'jn&,  71.  The  act  of  going  on  shore;  a  landing-plui, 

—  (_Arck.)  The  top  of  stairs,  or  the  first  part  of  a  floor  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 

LAnd'(ng-Place,  71.  A  place  at  which  vessels  land. 
LAnu'jng-Wait'?R,*  n.  An  English  ofllicer  of  the  cu» 

toms.  P.  Cyc. 
LAND^jdB-B^R,  T(.  One  who  buys  and  sells  land  ;  a  specu 

lator  in  land. 
LAnd'la-dv,  71.  A  female  landholder ;  a  mistress  of  an  inn 
LAnd^L]BSS,  a.  Without  property ;  destitute  of  land.  Skak. 
LAnd'lSck,*   v.  a.  [i.   landlocked;    pp.  landlockinq 

landlocked.]  To  enclose  or  encompass  by  land.  P.  Oyc 
LAnd'locked,  (Iknd'lSkt)  a.  Enclosed  with  land. 
LXnd'lo-f^r,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  landman. 
LXnd'lord,  71.  One  who  owns  and  rents  or  leases  lands 

or  houses ;  the  host  or  master  of  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 
tLAND'LORD-RY,  n.  State  of  a  landlord.  Bp.  Hall. 
LAnd'lCb-ber,'''  n.  One  who  lives  on  the  land,  used  in 

contempt;  a  landloper.  Sir  J.  HawkiTis. 
LXHD'M^fliN,  71.  One  who  lives  or  serves  on  land.  Burnet 
LXiifD'MXRK,  71.  A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary ;  a  guide 

on  land  for  ships  at  sea. 
LAND'-MdN-STjER,"^   n.  A  monster  inhabiting  the  lanl. 

Hume. 
LAnd'-NIJmph,*  n.  A  nymph  dwelling  on  the  and.  Prior 
LXnd'-Of-fjce,*  71.  An  ofiice  or  place  in  which  the  sale  and 

management  of  the  public  lands  are  conducted.  Jngham. 
LAnd'-own-:^r,*  n.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of  land.  C. 

Gushing. 
LAnd'-Pike,*  71.  (Zaol.)  An  American  animal  resembling 

a  fish,  but  having  legs  instead  of  fins.  Crabb. 
LXND'-Pi-LpT,*  7u  A  pilot  or  conductor  by  land.  Milton. 
LAND'-Pi-R.^TE,*7i.  One  who  robs  on  the  highway.  Asker. 
LAnd'rail,*  71.  A  swift-running  bird  ;  the  corncrake.  IT. 

Ency. 
LANI)'REEVE,*n.  A  subordinate  officer  on  an  extensive 

estate,  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  land-steward. 

Brande. 
LAnd'-REnt,*  n.  Rent  or  income  from  land.  ArbuthnoL 
LXhd'scape,  7i.  A  portion  of  land  or  territory  which  the 

eye  can  comprehend  at  a  view ;  a  region  ;  a  picture  repre- 

sentingan  extent  of  country. 
LAnd'scape,  v.  a.  To  represent  in  landscape,  ^mart.  [R,] 
LAnd'sc^pe-Paint'er,*  n.  A  painter  of  landscapes  oi 

rural  scenery.  Morgan. 
LXND'-SteR-vjCE,*  n.  Service  on  land,  not  on  the  sea 

Ooldsmitk. 
fLANu'sKjp,*  71.  The  same  as  landscape.  Addison, 
LXnd'slide,*  n.  Same  as  landslip.  LyeU. 
LAkd'slTp,*  71.  A  portion  of  land  that  has  slidden  down.  In 

consequence  of  disturbance  by  an  earthquake,  or  from 

being  undermined  by  the  action  of  water,  Brande. 
LXnd^'m^n,*.  n.  A  novice  in  the  sea-service;  landman 

Smart. 
LAnd'-Stew-ard,*  n.   A  steward  who  has  the  care  of 

lands.  Steele. 
LAnd'strait,  71.  A  narrow  strip  of  land   Mouvtagu. 
LXnd'-Svr-vey'qr,*  (-va'9r)  ti.  A  surveyor  of  lands.  Jod- 

reU. 
LXnd'-TAx,  n..  A  tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 
LAnd'-Tor-tojse,*  (tbr'tis)  n.  A  tortoise  that  lives  on 

land ;  land-turtle.  Ooldsmitk. 
LAnd'-TUr-tle,*7i.  A  turtle  that  lives  on  land.  Smolleu 
LAWD'-tJR-CHiN,*  n   A  hedgehog.  Carew 
LAnd'-Wait-^r,  71.  A  custom-house  officer  who  waits  icf 

and  watches  the  landing  of  goods. 
LAnd'w^^rd,  ad.  Towards  the  land.  Saridys. 
LAnd'-WInd,  m.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  land  tb  th« 

sea.  Ooldsmitk. 
LAnd'-Work-?r,  (-wUrk-^r)  7i.  A  ti^fer  of  land. 
Lane,  7i.   [laen,  D. ;  lana,  Sax.]    A  narrow  way  betwctfB 

hedges  or  fences  ;  a  narrow  street ;  an  alley  ;  a  passage. 
LXn'g^TE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  linen  roller  for  a  wound.  Cra/fi 
LAN'GB.A(j^E,*  71.  A  sort  of  chain-shot ;  lanpic'  Mar.  Diet, 
LAn'griel,  n.  A  kind  of  chain-shot,  formed  4f  bolts,  na''s 

bars,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  tied  together  ;  langitge 

—  called  also  langrel-skot. 
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iiXNG'sfiT-TLEjn  A  long  wooden  settee  or  bench,  ffolloioav. 

[Northof  England.] 
fiXNG-SYNE',*  ad.  (Scotch)  Long  since  ;  long  ago.  Jamieaan. 
LX^G-T^K-^-L&d'  n.  An  old  game  at  cards.  TaUer, 
liXN'GU^(i^E,  (iang'gw?j)  n.  [lanffage^  Fr.]  Human  speech  j 

the  speech  of  one  nation j  tongue;   diction;  dialect j 

style  ;  manner  of  expression ;  a  nation  distinguished  by 

language. 

ILAn'gu  A(^E ,  V,  a.  To  give  language  to ;  to  express.  Lovelace. 
iXN'GUAGED,  (ling'gwgijd)  a.  Slcilful  in  language;  elo- 
quent ;  having  languages.  Pope. 

fLXN'ou^^E-LESS,*  a.  Wanting  language  or  speech.  Skak 

LXn'gu^c^e-MXs'ter,  n.  A  teacher  of  languages 

LlN-GUtNi  TE,*  [It.]  (JlfMs.)  Noting  a  eoa  and  languishing 
manner.  Brande. 

LXn'ou^t,  (ISn'get)  n.  [languette^  Fr.]  Any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  tongue,  [r.1 

LAn'gujd,  (liing'gwjd)  a.  [languidus^  Ij.]  Faint;  weak; 
feeble;  exhausted;  drooping;  irresolute;  dull. 

LX.N'GUJD-LY,  ad.  In  a  languid  manner  ;  feebly. 

LSn'guid-n£ss,  n.  Weaiineas;  feebleness;  faintness. 

LAn'guJsh,  (lang'gwjsh)  v.  n.  [langvir^  Fr. ;  langv^Oy  L.] 

[i.     LANGUISHED  ;     pp.     LANODIBHINO,    LANGUISHED.]     To 

grow  feeble  ;  to  pine  away;  to  lose  strength,  spirit,  or 
vigor ,  to  decline  ;  to  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

JLXn'guish,  d.  a.  To  make  feeble  ;  to  depress.  Shak. 

LAn'guish,  71..  State  of  pining  ;  soft  appearance.  Pope. 

LXn'g-u^sh-^r,  n.  One  who  pines  or  languishes. 

LAN'GuisH-lNG,  n.  Feebleness  ;  loss  of  strength. 

LXN'guish-Ino,*  p.  a.  Growing  feeble  ;  decaying  gradually. 

LXn'guish-Ing-IjV,  ad.  In  a  languishing  manner  ;  feebly. 

LXn'gu|sh-m6nt,  n.  Act  of  languishing;  feebleness; 
decay ;  softness.  Drydeit. 

LXn'guqr,  (lS.ng'gW9r)  n.  [lanj^uorj  L. ;  langueur^  Fr.]  Las- 
situde; faintness  ;  wearisomeness ;  listlessness  ;  softness  ; 
laxity. 

iLXN'GUpR-oOs,  a.   [latiffoureuXf  Fr.]   Tedious ;   melan- 
choly. Speiiser. 
ILXN'GtJRE,  V.  n.  [latiffueo,  L.]  To  languish.  Chaucer, 
jA'ni-VB-Vj  <"•  LXn'ia-ry,  71.  [lanioy  L.]  [A  flesh-market. 
Cock&vmi.]  —  A  long,  conical,  sharp-pointed  tooth,  next 
behind  the  incisors;  canine  tootti.  Brande. 

La'nj-ate,  or  LXn'j-ate,  [la'ne-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  i 
ISn'^-at,  Sm.  fVb.]  v.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces ;  to  lacerate. 
Cockeram. 

L^-n1f'er-oOs,*  a.  Bearing  wool,  as  plants  ;  woolly.  P.Cijc. 

fLXN'i-FlCE,  n.  [lanificiuTrijL.]  Woollen  man ufactu re. 5acon. 

La-n1^'er-oDs,  a.  [lamffer,  L.]  Bearing  wool  ;  laniferous. 

LXnk,  (ISingk)  a.  [lanc£e,  D.]  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not 
stiffened  out ;  not  fat;  not  plump  ;  slender;  faint. 

LXnk.  v.  n.  To  become  lank  ;  to  fall  away.  Shali.  [R.] 

LXnk'ly,  (langk'le)  ad.  Loosely  ;  thinly.  Sir  J.  HuL 

LXnk'N]^ss,  (iJingk'nes)  tu  Want  of  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LXnk'y,  (Idngk'^)  a.  Tall  and  thin  ;  slender ;  lank. 

LXn'ptiir,  n.  [Zanter,  Fr. ;  laniarius^  L.]  A  species  of  hawk. 

LXn'ner-Et,  n.  A  little  hawk.  Butler. 

LXn'seh,*  or  LANG'sAL,*m.  A  tree  and  highly  esteemed 
fruit,  found  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  P.  Cyc. 

LXn'sque-n£t,  (ia.n'sk9-nSt)  n.  [Fr. ;  lance  and  knechtj  D.] 
A  common  foot-soldier: — a  game  at  cards  vulgarly  called 
lambskinnet. 

LXnt,  n.  The  game  of  loo.  —  Urine.  Brockett  [Local,] 

L^n-ta'ni-Dm,*  n.  A  metallic  substance  associated  with 
the  oxide  of  cerium.  Brande. 

LXn'Ter-loo,  71.    See  Langteraloo, 

LAn'tern,  n.  [lantame^  Fr. ;  lanterna,  L.]  A  transparent 
case  for  a  candle  or  lamp  ;  a  lamp  or  light  with  a  protec- 
tion from  the  wind  ;  a  lighthouse.  —  (^rch.)  A  little  tur- 
ret or  drum-shaped  erection  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  on 
the  top  of  an  apartment,  to  give  light. 

IjXn'ti^rn,  a.  Thin;  haggard. — Lanteni^awsj  a  thin  vis- 
age, Addison. 

LXn'tern,*  v.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  lantern.  C. 
Lamb. 

LaN't:^rn-Fl?,*  71.  The  glow-worm.  Smart. 

L^-NU'9^i-NOCs,  a.  [lanuginosiiSf  L.]  Downy ;  covered 
with  hair. 

LXn'yard,  71.  (.A/TzuC)  A  piece  of  line  or  rope  for  fastening 
the  tackle  of  a  ship 

[i&P,  71.  That  part  of  a  person  sitting,  which  reaches  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  or  the  clothes  covering  the  part; 
any  loose  part  or  flap  of  a  garment. 

LXp,  77.  a.  [i.  LAPPED  ;  pp.  lapping,  lapped.]  To  infold  ;  to 
wrap ;  to  involve :  — to  lick  up, 

.4XP,  V.  n.  To  be  spread  or  turned  over  any  thing.  Orew. — 
To  feed  by  quick  reciprocations  of  the  tongue.  Dighy. 

»*Xp'^-rq-cele,*  n.  {Med.)  A  rupture  through  the  side  of 
the 'belly.  Crahb. 

jXp'dGg,  71.  A  little  dog,  fondled  in  the  lap. 

j^-p£l',  71,  That  part  of  the  coat  which  laps  over  ;  facing. 

,j^-p£lled  ,*  (Iji-pSld')  a.  Furnished  with  lapels.  C.Lamb. 

L^Xp'fCl,  71. ;  pi.  lapfuls.  A  quantity  that  fills  the  lap. 

ILAp'j-ciDE,  n.  {lapidda^  L.]  A  stone-cutter.  Bailey. 
JlV-I  DA'Rf  ^N>*  «•  Inscribed  on  stone ;  lapidary.  Qroker. 


LXp'j-d^-RV,  n.  {lapidaire^  Fr.]  One  who  cuts  and  pollshei 

gems  or  precious  stones;  one  skilled  in  the  nature  o^ 

precious  stones;  a  dealer  in  gems. 
LAp'l-D^-R¥,  a.  Monumental ;  inscribed  on  stone.  —  Lap\ 

dary  style,  the  style  proper  for  monumental  and  other  in 

scriptions ;  a  terse,  expressive  style. 
fLAP';  dAte,  v.  a.  \lapido,  L.]  To  stone  ;  to  kill  by  ston 

ing.  Bailey 
tLXP-j;-DA'Tl9N,n.  [lapidatioj  L.]  Act  of  stoning.  Bp.  Hall 
L4.-p1d']e-oDs,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  stone  .  stony.  Ray.  [h. 
LAp-f-Dfis'ci?NCE,  n.   [lapidcscoj  L,]    Stony  concretion 

Browne. 
LXp-j-Dfca'c?NT,  fl.  Growing  or  turning  to  stone.  Bvelyn 
LXp-j-DfF'jc,  a.  Forming  stones ;  changing  to  stone  Grei* 
LXp-j-DlF'f-C^L,'^  a.  Forming  into  stone  ;  lapidific.  Ash. 
L^-p1d-I-f|-CA'ti9N,  71.  The  act  of  forming  stones  Baxon. 

—  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
L^-p1d'j-fy,*  V,  a.  To  change  into  stone.  Ure. 
L^-pKd'j-fy,*  v.  lu  To  become  atone.  Ure. 
LXp'f-DisT,  n.  A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems;  a  lapidary. 
L^-p1l'  lI,*7u[1i.'\  pl.{Qeol.)  Small  volcanic  cinders.  Zi/e/L 
LA'PfSy  71.  [L.]  pL  l.lp'1-DE^.  A  stone. 

La'tis  cXL-A'Mi-TfA'Ris,*  H,  [L.]  {Min.)  The  calamine 

stone  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Crabh. 
La' PIS  LAz'v-Lif  tu  The  azure  stone;  a  blue  mineral, 

consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda.    It  forms 

a  pigment  called  ultramarine, 
fLXp'LlNG,  71.  One  wrapped  in  sensual  delights.  IlewyL 
LXp'p?r,  71,  One  who  laps  or  licks. 
LXp'pet,  71,  A  little  lap  or  flap  hanging  loose. 
LXp'pjce,*  tu  The  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog  at  hia 

game.  Crabb, 
LXps'vble,*  a.  That  may  lapse  or.fall.  Dr.  H.  More. 
lapse,  71.  [lapsuSf  L.]  Flow  ;  fall ;  glide  ;  smooth  course  • 

—  a  little  fault  or  error.  —  (Law)  A  transfer  of  right  f>om 
one  to  another  by  some  neglect. 

LXpse,  v.  n,  H.  lapsed;  vp.  lapsing,  lapsed.]  To  glide 
slowly ;  to  mil  by  degrees ;  to  fail ;  to  slip ;  to  slip  in 
faith  or  conduct. — (Law)  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one 
proprietor  to  another. 

Lapse,  (l&ps)  v.  a.  To  suffer  to  slip,  or  to  be  vacant. 

LAPSED,  (ia.pst)  p.  a.  Fallen;  transferred;  corrupted.— 
Lapsed  legacy,  (Law)  When  the  legatee  dies  before  the 
testator,  uie  legacy  is  lapsed. 

LXp'stone,  71.  A  shoemaker's  or  a  cobbler's  stone,  on 
which  he  hammers  his  leather.  Todd. 

LAP'swsLiN'&u^,*  [L.j  "A  slip  of  the  tongue."  Mac- 
donnel. 

LAp'wfNG,  71.  A  bird  that  flaps  its  wings  much  ;  the  pewit 

LAp'work,  (Idp'wiirk)  71.  Work  in  which  one  part  laps 
over  another.   Grew. 

Lar.  n.  [L.]  pi.  La'Re^.  a  household  god.  Lovelace. 

LAR'BpARD,  (I'dr'bprd)  n.  (^J^aut.)  The  left-hand  side  to  a 
person  on  shipboard  looking  towards  the  head :  —  it  is  op- 
posed to  starboard. 

Lar'sqard,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  left  side  of  a  ship.  Ash. 

Lar'cE-nv,  71.  [larcin^  Fr. ;  latrocinium,  L.]  (^Law)  The 
theft  of  another's  goods  in  his  absence,  or  without  his 
kn6wledge.  It  is  divided  in  some  of  the  states  into 
grand  and  petit  larceny;  this  depends  on  the  value  of 
property  stolen.  —  In  England,  if  the  value  of  the  goode 
stolen  is  less  than  IQd.  it  is  petty  larceny  ;  if  more,  grand 
larceny.  Mixed  larceny  includes  some  atrocious  circum- 
stance. 

LArch,  71.  [larix^  L.]  A  beautifUl  deciduous  tree  of  the  Ht 
kind,  valued  for  timber. 

LArd,  71.  [lardum,  L. ;  lard,  Fr.]  The  fat  of  swine  melted, 
bacon. 

LArd,  v.  a.  [larder,Fr,'\  [i,  larded  ;  pp.  larding,  lardku.'' 
To  stuff  with  lard  or  bacon ;  to  fatten ;  to  mix  witfi 
something  else  by  way  of  improvement ;  to  interlard. 

LArd,jj.  71.  To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

Lar-da'cequs,"^  (Ifir-da'sllus)  a.  Relating  to  or  containing 
iard.  Coxe. 

LArd'i^r,  tu  [tardier,  old  Fr.]  The  place  where  meat  is  kept 

Lar'uer-er,  tu  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 

LAr'dite,*7i.  (Jlfi7u)  Another  name  for  agalmatolite.  Dana 

LXr'dpn,  tu  [Fr.]  A  thin  slice  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

tLARD'RY,  (lard'r?)  tu  Same  as  larder.   Warner. 

LAre,  71  Learning;  scholarship.  — Same  as  Icre.  Broebetr 
[North  of  England.] 

LaR9^£,  a.  [Fr. ;  largus,h.]  Spread  out  in  size  ;  extensive 
big;  bulky;  wide  j  liberal;  abundant;  plentiful;  com 
prehensive  ;  capacious  ;  great.  —  At  large^  without  re 
etraint ;  diffusely  ;  in  the  full  extent.   Watts. 

LAr(JE'-A-cred,*  f-a'krd)  o.  Having  great  estates.  Pope. 

Lar^e'-hAnd-ed,*  a.  Havinglarge  hands;  rapacious.  Shak 

LAr^-E'-HEArt-JJD,*  a.  Munificent ;  generous.    Waller. 

LARg-E'-HEART'ED-N£s3, 7i.  Largeness  of  heart. 

LAR9-E'-iilMBED,*flarj'limd)o.  Having  large  limbs.  Jl/t/t(m 

LAr^-E'lv,  ad.  Widely ;  extensively;  amply;  liberally. 

LAR(j^E'N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  large  ;  bigness;  libi^rali' 
ity  ;  greatness;  comprehension;  amplitude. 

LAr'9-^8S,  Tt.  [largesse,  Fr.]  A  present ;  a  gift  ;  a  bounty 
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IXn-GHSTfTO,  (lar-get'ta)  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  movement  a 
little  quicker  than  largo. 

tLAIt-(;^I"TIpN,  n.  [larffitio,  L.]  The  act  of  giving.  Bailey, 

Lar'oo^  n.  [It]  (JI/iw.;  A  slow  movement. 

Lariat,*  n.  A  noosed  cord  or  rope  used  for  catching  wild 
horses  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  lasso.  JFl  Irving* 

LXr'jn,*  ji.  An  old  Persian  coin.  Crabb, 

LarKj  n.  A  small  singing  hird  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  air  while  it  sings. 

Lark'^R,  n.  A  catcher  of  larks.  Diet. 

Lark'lTke,  a.  Resembling  the  manner  of  a  lark.  Young. 

LX.rk'sh£el,  n.  A  flower  called  also  Indian  cress.  Tate. 

Lark'spvr,  n.  A  plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  several 
var-pties. 

LXa'Mi-ER,*  n.  {^rch.)  The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice ; 
the  eve  o*-  drip  of  a  house;  corona.  Brande. 

JLXr'vm  or  La'rVM,  [ISr'ym,  W.J.  E.F.  Sm  ;  la'rum,  P. 
Ja. ;  lil^rum,  K,}  n.  [afaT-um  or  alarm.']  Alarm;  noise 
noting  danger. 

IILXr^VM,*  t.  a.  To  sound  an  alarm.  Pope,  [R.] 

Lar'va,*7i.  [L.]  pi  LARViE.  A  flying  insect  m  a  masked 
or  caterpillar  state,  when  the  parts  lo  be  unfolded  are  con- 
cealed under  the  skin  ;  the  second  state  of  the  insect.  P. 
Cyc. 

Lar' VAT-ED,  a.  \larvatus^  L.]  Covered  with  a  mask; 
masked  ;   closed  in  a    mask,  as  larvs. 

LXrve,*  71.;  pi.  LARVES.  Same  as  larva:  —  thus  Angli- 
cised by  Eirby. 

LXrve,"^  a.  Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  caterpillar  state 
Kirbtf. 

LA-R5N'<j^E-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  larynx.  Loudon. 

LA-Ri?N'^]g:-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  larynx;  laryngeal.  Dr. 
Traill. 

LXr-vn-^i'tjs,*  n.  Inflammation  of  the  larynx.  Brande. 

LX.R-¥N-G6L'p-(j^y,*7l.  A  treatise  on  the  larynx.  Danglison. 

LXr-¥N-&6ph'p-ny,*  h.  The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard 
by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx.  Brands. 

LXR-yN-G6T'p-MY,  n.  [Xapvy^  and  rE/xi/w.]  {Med.)  The 
operation  of  making  an  opening  into  the  larynx. 

LXr'ynx,  or  LA'RYNXjflar'rjngks,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Ash ; 
la'rjngks,  fV.  Jo.]  n.  tXapvy^.]  (Jinat.)  The  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  a  cartilaginous  cavity  the  superior  open- 
ing of  which  is  called  the  glottis. 

L*a-CAR',  or  LAs'cXr,  ri9s-kaj',y.  Sm.;  l^s'k^r,  JVb.  Todd.] 
n,  A  native  seaman  of  India. 

fLAS-ctv'j-jEN-cy,  n.  Wantonness.  Hallywdl. 

f-LAS-cIv'l-^NT,  a.  Frolicsome  :  lascivious.  More. 

L^a-cIv'(-oDs,  a.  \lasoivus,  L,]  Lewd;  lustful;  wanton; 
soft. 

Las-cIv'j-oOs-ly,  ad.  Lewdly ;  wantonly ;  loosely. 

LAS-cIv'i-oDs-N£ss,  n.  Wantonness;  looseness. 

La's^r,*  n.  [I<.]  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  north  of 
Africa,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Brande. 

LAsH,  n,  \lascheiiy  Germ.l  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a 
whip  ;  a  scourge  ;  a  stroke  with  a  whip  or  thong ;  a  stroke 
of  satire ;  a  sarcasm. 

LXSH,  V.  a.  \i.  LASHED  ;  pp.  lashing,  lashed.]  To  strike 
with  a  whip  or  with  any  thing  pliant ;  to  scourge ;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound;  to  scourge  with  satire. — 
(JVfflMt.)  To  tie  or  bind,  as  with  a  lash  ;  to  lace. 

LXSH,  V.  71.  To  ply  the  whip.  Spenser.  —  ^Lash  ou(,  [lausgan^ 
Goth.]  To  break  out ;  to  become  unruly ;  to  launch  out. 
Felthain. 

LXsh'er,  7^  One  who  lashes.  Sherwood. 

LXsh'free,  a.  Free  from  the  stroke  of  satire.  B.  Jonson. 

LAsh'IN&,*  n.  A  beating ;  act  of  tying;  a  rope  or  band. 
Smart. 

tLXsH'|N_G-oOT,  n.  Extravagance ;  unruliness.  South. 

LA'sipN-lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  wavellite.  Dana. 

ILXsK,  n.  [laxusy  L.]  A  looseness ;  a  lax  ;  a  flux.  Burton. 
jXs'kets,*  71.  pi.  (JVaut.)  Small  lines  like  loops,  fastened 
by  sewing  them  into  the  bonnets.  Crabb. 

LAss,  7t.  [from  lad  is  formed  laddessy  by  contraction  lass.] 
A  girl ;  a  maid  ;  a  country  or  rustic  girl. 

LXa'si?,*  n.  {Scottish)  A  lass  ;  a  girl.  Phil.  Museum. 

.jXs^si-TuuE,  n.  [lassitudoy  L,]  Weariness;  fatigue;  lan- 
guor. 

I  iss'iiORN,  a.  Forsaken  by  his  mistress.  Shak. 

LAs'SQj*  n.  [/oz,  Sp.]  pi.  1.ASSOS.  A  strap,  line,  or  rope 
used  in  South  America  for  catching  wild  horses,  &c.  Sir 
F.  Head. 

uJtsT,  a.  [superlative.  — See  Late.]  That  comes  after  all  the 
rest  in  time  ;  that  is  after  all  the  rest  in  order  of  place ; 
hindmost ;  that  has  none  beyond  ;  lowest ;  meanest ; 
next  before  the  present;  utmost;  ultimate;  latest. — At 
lastj  in  conclusion  ;  at  the  end.  —  Tlie  last,  the  end. 

j-XsT,  ad.  The  last  time  ;  in  conclusion.  Ihnjden. 

rfXsT,  «.  n.  [i.  LASTED  ;  pp.  LASTING,  LASTED.]  To  cnduro  J 
to  continue ;  to  persevere  ;  to  remain. 

uXsT,*  V.  a.  To  form  on  or  by  a  last.  Simonds. 

It XsT,  71. 7'he  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed  :  —  a  load ; 
a  weight  or  measure  of  uncertain  quantity,  generally  es- 
timated it  4000  lbs.  A  last  of  corn  is  80  bushels,  or  8 
quarters 
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1 4sT'A<^E,    n.  {lestage^  Fr.j    Custom  or  duty  palJ  fa 

freightage ;  ballast. 
fLXsT'^i^ED,  (tfist'ijd)  a.  Ballasted.  Huloet. 
tLisT']^R-y,  n.  A  red  color.  Spenser, 
LXsT'jiVG,p.  a.  Of  long  continuance  ;  durable;  perpetuaL 
LXsT'JNG,*  n.  A  woollen  stujf,  commonly  black,  used  fct 

shoes.   W.  Eney, 
LAsT'iNG-i*y,  ad.  Perpetually ;  durably.  Sir  T,  Browne. 
LXsT^jNG-rffiss,  71.  Durableness ;  continuance.  Sidney. 
LjtST^Ly,  ad.  In  the  last  place;  in  conclunion  ;  nt  last. 
LXtch,  n.  [letsej  Teut. ;  lacciOj  It.]  A  catch  or  fastening 

of  a  door,  moved  by  a  string  or  handle. 
LXtch,  c.  a.  (i.  LATCHED  ;;)p.  latching,  latched.]  Tb 

catch  ;  to  fasten ;  to  fa^Jten  with  a  latch.  —  [lecherj  Fr 

[To  smear.  SAo/c] 
Latch':]e:^,  (ISlcb'^z)  n.  pi.  (JiTaut.)  Small  lines,  like  loops 

used  in  connecting  the  head  and  foot  of  a  sail. 
LXtch'et,  71.  [lacet,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  shoe-buckle,  or  fasten 

ing  of  a  shoe. 
Late,  a.  [comp.  later  or  latter ;  superl.  latest  or  last.]  After 

the  usual  time ;  not  early ;  far  in  the  season,  the  day,  or  the 

night,  tardy;  slow;  recent;  existing  a  little  time  since  ; 

last  in  station,  place,  or  time ;  having  recently  left  soma 

oflice  or  station ;  recently  deceased ;  as,  "  the  late  Dr. 

Johnson." 
Late,  aef.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time: — often 

preceded  by  too;  as,  "Misery  never  comes  too  late:" 

lately ;  not  long  ago ;  far  in  the  day  or  night. —  Of  late, 

lately  ;  in  times  recently  passed. 
Late,  v.  a.Jleitaj  Icel.]   To  seek;  to  search.  Broeketi 

[North  of  England.] 
fLAT'ED,  a.  Belated;  surprised  by  the  night.  Shak, 
L^-teen'-Saii.,*  71,  (JVaut.)  A  triangular  sail  used  by, 

xebecs  and  other  small  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and 

Eastern  seas.  Mar.  Diet. 
Late'ly,  ad.  Not  long  ago;  recently. 
La'ten-cy,  n,  [latensj  L.]  The  state  of  being  latent  or  hid- 
den ;  obscurity ;  abstruseness.  Paley. 
Late'ness,  71,  State  or  quality  of  being  late ;  time  far  ad 

yanced ;  comparatively,  modern  time. 
La'tent,  a.  [latens,  L.]  Hidden  -,  occult ;  concealed ;  secret 

—  Latent  heat^  heat  insensible  to  the  thermometer,  upon 

which  the  liquid  and  aciriform  states  of  bodies  are  8UI^ 

posed  to  depend.  Brande. 
LX'TENT-Ly,'*'  ad.  In  a  latent  manner.  PhU,  Museum. 
LXt'er-ax.,  a.  [lateraliSf  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  side; 

proceeding  from,  or  connected  with,  the  side. 
-|-LXt-er-Xi<';-tv,  n.  The  quality  of  having  distinct  side* 

Browne. 
LXt'er-al-LV,  ad.  By  the  side  ;  sidewise.  Holder. 
LXt'E-rXn,*  n.  The  pope's  palace  at  Rome.  Qu.  Reo. 
fLA'TERED,  (la'terd)p.  a.  Delayed.  Chaucer. 
LXt-er-i-f6'li-6Ds,*  a.  {BoU)  Growing  on  the  side  of  a 

leaf,  at  the  base.  Lindley. 
LXt-e-r1"tiovs,  nSit-5-rish'us)  a.  Relating  to  or  resent* 

bling  brick:  — applied  to  a  sediment  deposited  by  urine. 

Brande. 
Late'wa.rd,  a.  Backward  ;  as,  lateioard  fruit.  HtdoeL  [r.1 
Late'ward,  ad.  Somewhat  late.  [R^] 
La'  t&x*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  vital  fluid  of  vegetables.  F 

Cyc. 
LXth,  n.  pi.  lAth^.  a  thin  cleft  or  sawed  piece  of  wood 

used  in  tiling,  slating,  and  plastering.  —  [fA  part  of  a 

county  in  Ireland.  Spenser.] 
LAth,  v. a.  [lattery  Fr.j  [z. lathed;  pp.  lathing,  lathed 

To  fit  up  with  laths. 
LXth'brick,*  n,  A  long  kind  of  brick.  Ash. 
Lathe,  ti.  A  turner's  machine  ;  an  engine  by  wnich  any 

substance,  as  wood,  ivory,  &c.,is  cut  out  and  turned:  — 

a  territorial  division  in  Kent,  England. 
LXTH'iiBR,  71.  A  foam  made  of  soap  and  water ;  foam  oi 

froth,  as  the  sweat  of  a  horse. 
LXth'er,  (lath^er)  v.  n.  [i.  lathered  ;  pp.  lathebinq, 

lathered.]  To  form  a  foam. 
LXth'er,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  lather  or  foam  of  water  and 

soap. 
LXth'er-reeve,*  n,  (Law)  An  officer  who  presides  ovei 

a  division  of  a  covnty  in  England.  Blackstone. 
LXth'jng,*  71.  A  covering  made  of  laths.  Moxon, 
LiTH'y,  (lith'e)  a.  Thin  or  long  as  a  lath. 
LXTH'y-RDa,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Farm  Ency 
L^-tJb' x/-LUMy*  Ti.  [L.]  pi.  LATIBULA.  A  hiding-place, 

a  cave  ;  a  burrow.  Ainsworth, 
LXt'i-clave,*  71.  [laUclavius^  I*.]  A  broad  stripe  worn  bj 

Roman  senators  and  patricians  on  their  rores.  Brande^ 
LXt'in,  a.  [£att7iu«,kingof  the  Laurentes.]  Relating  tot* 

Latins  or  Romans ;  Roman, 
LXt'tn,  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
tLXT'iN,  V.  a.  To  render  into  Latin.  Wilson. 
LXt'in-I§m,  (l&t'in-lzm)  ti.  A  Latin    idiom  or  mode  of 

speech. 
LXt'|N-Ist,  n.  One  skilled  In  Latin.  Lord  Herbert 
LXt-jn-Ist'jc,*  a.  Partaking  of  Latin  or  Latinism.  Colt 

ridse. 
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t»-TjN'i-TXs-TER,»  n.  A  smatterer  in  Latin,  milker. 
L*-TlN'j-Tv,  n.  Purity  of  Latin  style;  the  Latin  tongue. 
i.AT-jN-i-2A'TiQN,*  n.  The  act  of  rendering  into  Latin. 
Lower* 

Lat  JN-ize,  v.  n,  [i.  Latinized  ;  pp.  Latiniziho,  Latik- 
"=n  J  To  use  Latin  words  or  phrases. 

LAT'iN-iZE,  V.  a.  To  give  Latin  terminations  to. 
LiXT  |K-LV,  ad.  So  as  to  understand  or  write  Latin.  Hey- 
bit. 

LA'TipN,*  n.  The  translation  or  motion  of  a  natural  body 
from  one  place  to  another.  Crabb. 

LXt-|-r6s'trovs,  a.  llatus  and  rostrum,  L.1  Broad- 
beaked    Browne. 

_<AT'iSHj  a.  y  uiewhat  late. 

LXt'i-tXpt-CTj  n.  The  state  of  lying  hid.  Browne, 

LXt'j-tXnt,  a.  Concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Browne. 

i^T'f~TAT,n,  [L.1  {Eng.  law)  A  writ  to  summon  a  per- 
son as  from  his  hiding-place  before  the  Court  of  King*3 
Bench. 

ILXt-i-ta'tion,  n.  The  state  of  lying  concealed. 

LXt'i-tude,  n.  [latU^do,  L.]  Breadth ;  width  ;  in  bodies 
of  unequal  dimensions^  the  shorter  axis  ;  in  equal  bodies, 
(he  line  drawn  from  right  to  left ;  room  ;  space  ;  extent ; 
laxity;  undefined  freedom.  —  {Q^og.)  The  distance  of  a 
place  from  the  equator,  north  or  south,  expressed  in  de- 
grees of  the  earth's  circumference. —(jJstroB,)  The  dis- 
tance of  a  body  from  the  ecliptic  reckoned  towards  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south. 

LXT-j-TtJ'Dl-NAli,*  a.  Relating  to  latitude.  Smart. 

LXT-i-TU-Dl-NA'R|-AN,  o.  Not  restrained;  not  confined; 
free  in  opinions,  particularly  religious  opinions;  not 
rigidly  orthodox ;    liberal. 

LXt-i-tO-di-na'ri-an,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  latitude 
of  opinion,  particularly  religious  opinion. 

LXt-I-tu-1>I-na'R|-^n-I§m,  n.  Freedom  of  opinion. 

LXT-j-Tu'l)j-NODs,*  a.  Latitudinarian.  M.  Van  Buren.  [r.] 

La'TR^NT,  a,  [latrans,  L.]  Barking.   TickelL 

fLA^TRATE,  V.  iu  [latro,  "L.]  To  bark  like  a  dog.  Coct;^ 
tram,  _ 

JL^-TRA'Tipy,  w.  The  act  of  barking.  Cockeram. 

J-La-treu't)-c^,*  a.  Adapted  to  serve  or  minister.  Bp. 
Hall 

La'tri-a^  [la'tr^-gi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  \^-trV%  Sm.  Ash, 
Johnson^  lat're-51,  X]  n.  [Xarpcia,  Gr. ;  latrit^  Fr.J  The 
highest  kind  of  worship,  as  distiuguished  from  dulm. 
The  former  is  sometimes  understood  as  the  worship  of 
God  ;  the  latter,  as  adoration  paid  to  saints. 

LXT'RpB-iTE,*  71.  (JJfiB.)  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  pale 
red  color.  Brande, 

fLXT'Rp-c:tN-¥,  M.  [latrociniumf  L.]  Robbery;  larceny. 
Staekhouse. 

LXt'ten,  n.  [laaoenj  D.]  A  fine  kind  of  brass  or  bronze  ; 
also  iron-plate  covered  with  tin. 

LXt'ten-BkXss,*  n.  Plates  of  milled  brass.  Smart 

LXt'ter,  a.  Existing  after  something  else;  opposed  to 
former  i  mentioned  last  of  two  ;  modern;  recent. — It  is 
an  irregular  comparative  of  late,  but  differs  in  its  use 
and  application  from  the  regular  comparative  later,  and  is 
used  when  no  comparison  is  expressed.  See  Late. 

LXT'TER-Ly,  flrf.  Of  late;  recently.  S,  Richardson.  J)::^Dr. 
Johnson  designates  this,  "  a  low  word  lately  hatched." 
It  is  now  much  used,  and  by  the  best  writers,  as  Abp. 
Whately,  Southey,  &.c. 

LXt'ter-mXth,  n.  The  after  or  second  mowing ;  the 
aftermath. 

LXt'tjce,  (lat'ti's)  n.  UatHs,  Fr.]  A  reticulated  window  ; 
a  window  with  leaden  frames ;  any  work  of  wood  or 
Iron  made  by  crossing  laths  or  thin  pieces,  and  forming 
open  squares  like  net-work. 

LXt'TICE,  (liit'tis)  V,  a.  [i.  latticed  ;  pp.  latticing, 
LATTICED.]  To  form  with  cross-bara  and  open  work ;  to 
furnish  with  a  lattice. 

LXt't}CE-Work,*  (lat'tjs-wUrk)  n.  A  reticulated  work 
or  partition.  Bum. 

La  TVS-R£c'TVM,*  n.  (Conic  Sections)  Same  as  parameter, 
Brande. 

LXUD,  n.  [iaiw,  L.]  Praise  ;  honor  paid  ;  that  part  of  wor- 
ship which  consists  in  praise.  Pope.  [Obsolescent.] 

LXUD,  V,  a,  [laudo,  L.]  [i.  lauded  ;  pp.  lauding,  lauded.] 
To  extol ;  to  praise  ;  to  celebrate.  „    ^    , 

LAUD-A-BlL'j-TV,  n.  Laudableness.  Todd.  [R.J 

LAUD'A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  praise ;  commendable. 

LXUB'ji.-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Praise  worthiness,  Staekhouse. 

LXUD'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 

LXu»'A-NUM,Ciaw'd9-numwlSd'si-nym)  [ISd'^-nym,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K  Sm. ;  iSLw'd^-num,  P.  E.]  n.  A  preparation 
of  opium  ;  opium  dissolved  in  spirit,  wine,  or  other  liquid. 

CAu-DA'TiQN,  1.  [laudatiOf  L.]  Act  of  bestowing  praise. 

LAu^A-TiVE,  ft.  "laudaUv-as,  L.]  Panegyric  ;  praise.  Bacon. 
LAu-DA'TpRj*  "•'  ^"^  ^**°  lauds ;  a  lander.  fVeat.  Rev. 
LAud'A-TO-RV,  fl.  Containing  praise;  bestowing  praise. 
LAud'a-TQ-RVj  w.  That  which  contains  praise.  MUton, 
LAud'eb.m.  Apniser;  acommender.  Cotgrave. 
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LXuoH,  flaf)  V,  n.  [lachen,  Ger.]    ,i.  laughed  ;  pp.  laugh 

iNo,  laughed.]  To  make  that  -^oise  which  siidden  mex 

riment  excites  ;  to  be  convulsed  by  merriment ;  to  titter 

to  gifrgle.  —  {Poetry)  To  appear  gay,  pleasant,  lively,  o 

fertile. 
LXU6H,  (laf)  V.  a.  To  deride ;  to  scorn.  —  To  laugh  atj  U 

ridicule  ;  to  deride. 
LXuGii,  (lif)  71.  The  convulsion  caused  by  mirth  or  merri 

ment;  an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment 
LXUGH'^-BLE,  (Uf'st-bl)  a.  That  may  be  laugJied  at ;  riaie- 

ulous. 
LAUGH-AND-LAy-Db^N,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Skelton. 
LXugh'^r,  (lifer)  n.  One  who  hiughs.  S/ialc 
Laugh'ing,*  (liirjng)  p.    a.    Practising  laughter;    gay, 

mirthf\il. 
LXugh'ing-ly,  (laf'ing-le)  ad.  In  a  merry  way  ;  merrily. 
LXuoh'ing-StSck,  (I'if  ing-stSk)  n.  A  butt ;  an  object  of 

ridicule. 
Laugh't^r,  (rif't^r)  71.  Convulsive  merriment ;  an  iuaf 

ticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment ;  giggle  ;  tiller. 
LXugh'ter-l£ss,*  (iaf't?r-16s)  a.  Without  laughter.  Qu 

Rev. 
fLXUGH'-wOR-THY,    (liPwUf-the)    a.    Deserving    to    b« 

laughed  at.  B.  Jonson. 
LAu'MQN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite.  Brande, 
LXurccE,  n.  See  Lance. 
LXUNCH,   (linch)   v.    a.   [i   launched;   pp.  launchin*. 

LAUNCHED.]  To  movc  or  cause  to  slide  into  the  water,  aa 

a  vaesel ;  to  send  from  the  hand ;  to  dart ;  to  lance  ;  to 

plunge  into. 
LXuNCH,  (linch)  V.  n.  To  move  or  slide  into  the  water;  to 

rove  at  large  ;  to  expatiate;  to  plunge, 
LXuNCH,  (linch)  n.  The  act  of  launching  a  ship ;  a  kind 

of  boat,  lower,  longer,  and  more  Hat-bottomed  than  a 

long-boat. 
■fLAuwD,  n.  [lande,  Fr.]  Lawn;  a  plain  between  woods 

Chaucer. 
Laun'der,  (lin'der)  n,  [lavandiire,  Fr.]  One  who  washei 

a  laundress. 
fLXUN'DER,  (lan'der)  v.  a.  To  wash  ;  to  wet.  SJtak. 
LXun'der-er,  n.  A  man  who  Washes  clothes'.  Butler. 
Laun'dr:^ss,  (lan'dres)  n.  A  woman  whose  employmem 

is  to  wasli  and  iron  clothes;  a  washer-woman. 
fLXuN^DRi^ss,  V.  u.    To  do  the  work    of  a  laundress 

Blount. 
LXun'drv,   (lan'dre)  n.   [lavanderie,  Fr.]    The  room  in 

which  clothes  are  washed  and  ironed ;  the  act  or  stata 

of  washing. 
Lau'r^-ATE,   v.   a,    [laureatus.li.]    [t.   laureated  ;   pp. 

LAUREATiNG,  LAUREATED.]     To  crowu  with  laurel,  or 

with  a  token  of  merit. 
LAu'R?-^TE,  a.  Invested  with  a  laurel  or  a  token  of  merit 
LAu're-ate,  71.  One  crowned    with   laurel:  —  the  poet 

of  the  king  of  Enffland's  household,  first  so  called  in 

King  Edward  IV.'s  time. 
Lau're-ate-sh!p,*  n.  The  office  of  laureate  or  poet-Iauro> 

ate.  C.  Lamb. 
LAu-re-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  laureating;  the  act  of  con 

ferring  degrees,   Warton. 
Lau'rel,  (lor'el  or  liw'rel)  [liSr'rel,  S,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  t 

law'rel,  P.  K.  fVb.}  n.  [laurus,  L.j  A  genus  of  evergreen 

trees  or  shrubs  ;  the  bay-tree. 
Lau'rel,*  (ISr'el  or  Rw'rel)  u.  Belonging  to  or  mads 

of   laurel.  J3sh. 
Lau'r^lled,  (lor'eld  wiaw'reld)  a.  Crowned  with  laureL 
LAu'Rys-TlHE,  71.  [laurustmusj  L.]  An  evergreen  shrub ; 

the  wild  bay-tree. 
LAu'R:^T,*'n.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  James  L 

Crabb, 
LAu'RjNE,*  n,  A  fatty  matter,  of  acrid  taste,  found  in  tha 

berries  of  the  common  laurel.  Brande. 
Llv'Rj/s*  n.    [L.]   (^Bot.)    A  genus  of  shrubs;  laurel 

Farm.  Ency. 
LAu-Bys-Ti'NVS,  n.  [L.]  Same  as  laurestine.  Crabb, 
-.=,^  ^  n,  ,    ,  „    .      be  to  God."  MacdonneL 

Sm. ;  la'vg,  Ja.    fVb. ;  I'i'vj  or 
s.  Matter  which  is  discharged 

by  volcanoes^  and  tlows  down  in  a  melted  state. 
LXv'viti^T,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  Crabb. 
La.-vXt'IC,*  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  lava  ;  iavic.  Maunder 
La-va'tiqn,  ft.  The  act  of  washing.  HaJcewill. 
LXv'^-TQ-R¥,  71.  [Zouo,  L.]  Awash  or  fluid  for  washing 

diseased  parts : —  a  place  for  washing. 
LXv'^-T<?-Ry,*  a.  Washing;  cleansing  by  washing.  Mmth 

Rto, 
LXVE,  V.  a.  [lavo,  L.]  [i.  lated  ;  pp.  laving,  laved.]    T 

wash ;  tu  bathe ;  to  throw  up ;  to  lade  out ;  to  bale. 
Lave,  v.n.  To  wash  one*s  self;  to  bathe.  Pope. 
fLXVE'-EARED,  (lav'Srd)  a.  Having  large  ears.  Bp.  Halt 
fLX-VEER',  V.  n.  [veerenj  D.]  To  change  direction,  as  aship 

to  veer.  Loodace. 
Lave'm?NT,*  Ji.  [Fr.]  Act  of  washing.  Jos.  Johnson,  [b. 
LXv'^N-Di^R,  n.  \lavendida^  L.]     A   genus  of  aromatil 

plants  or  shrubs. 


1jau-bvs-ti'j>v5,  71,  |Lj.j  Same  c 

LXu?  De'o.*  [L.l    *^ Praise  be  t 

La'v^,  OT  LA'Y4.,JWv^y  W,  Sm. 

laV?,  K.}  71,  [It.]  pi.  ZAVAS.  fl 
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^'v^R,  n.  [laveuvj  tavoir,  Fr.]  One  wh:  laves: — awash- 
ing-vesael;  a  large  basin  :  — an  aquatic  plant:  —  a  vege- 
table substance  from  some  marine  plants ;  laver-bread. 

fiA'vER-BaiSAD,*  71.  A  Boit  of  food  made  of  a  sea  plant, 
eometimes  called  oyster-green^  or  sea-laver-^otL  Hamil- 
ton. 

•  LXv'ER-6cK,  n.  A  lark.  Chauc&r.  See  Leverock. 

liA'vjc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  lava.  Fj.  Q_u.  Rev. 

liXv'lSH,  a.  Prodigal ;  wasteful ;  extravagant ;  indiscreet- 
ly liberal ;  scattered  in  waste;  profuse  j  wild;  unre- 
strained. 

LAv'isH,  V,  a.  [i.  LAVISHED  ;  pp.  lavishing,  lavibhed.] 
To  scatter  with  profuaion  ;  to  waste. 

LXv'jSH-ER,  n.  One  who  lavishes  ;  a  prodigal. 

LXv'jSH-Ly,  ad.  Profusely  ;  wastefully  ;  prodigally. 

LXv'iSH-MfeNT,  n.  Prodigality;  profusion.  Fletcher,  [r.] 

LXv'isH-NESS,  n.  Prodigality  ;  lavishment.  Spenser.  [R.] 

L^-v6lt',*  71.  A  dance  ;  lavolta.  Shak. 

Ij^-vQl'ta,  n.  [la  volta^  It.]  An  old  sprightly  dance. 
atiak. 

LAW,  71.  r/oi,  Fr. ;  lawgh,  Erse.]  A  rule  of  action  ;  a  de- 
cree, edict,  statute,  or  custom,  publicly  established ;  an 
act  or  enactment  of  a  legislative  body ;  a  statute ;  a  body 
of  rules,  orall  the  rules  applicable  to  a  given  subject ;  ju- 
dicial process;  jurisprudence;  the  study  of  law:  —  the 
principle  or  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  regulated  ;  as  the 
law  of  nature,  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  &c.  —  (^Theol.) 
The  decalogue  ;  the  Mosaical  or  Levitical  institutions,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Gospel  ;  the  Pentateuch  and  Ha- 
!  !  '  giography  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Prophets. —  Divine  law,  the  rule  of  action  enjoined 
on  mankind  either  by  revealed  or  natural  religion. — 
Canon  law,  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  — 
Civil  law,  municipal  law,  or  the  law  of  a  state  or  coun- 
try ;  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law.  — 
Common  law,  the  unwritten  law.  See  Common  Law. 

LAw,*  V.  a.  To  mutilate  the  claws  of  a  dog.  Blackstone. 

LAW,*  interi.  An  exclamation  expressing  wonder;  la. 
Palmer.    See  La. 

LAw'-BooK,*(-bu,k)  ti.  A  book  containing  laws,  or  relating 
to  laws.  Blackstone. 

LAw'-BREAK-ER,  71.  One  who  violates  a  law. 

LAw'-BREAK'jivG,*  o.  Violating  the  law.  Ld.  Mans- 
field. 

LAw'-Day,  (-da)  n.  A  day  of  open  court.  Shak. 

LAw^'fOl,  a.  Agreeable  to  law ;  conformable  to  law  ;  al- 
lowe  1  by  law  ;  "legal. 

LAw'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  lawful  manner  ;  legally. 

LAw'Ffi^L-Ni^ss,  Ti.  State  of  being  lawful ;  legality. 

LAw'j&lv-ER,  n.  Legislator  ;  one  who  makes  laws. 

Lkw'&iv-ma,  a.  Enacting  laws  ;  legislative. 

LAw'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  complying  with  a  forest  law  by 
cutting  off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  mastiff's  fore-feet. 
Whiskaw. 

LAw'-LXN-GTJ^i^E,*  71.  The  technical  language  of  the 
law.  Hawkins. 

tiAw'-LXT-m,*  n.  A  corrupt  sort  of  Latin,  used  in  the 
law.  Blackstone. 

LAw'LESS,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law;  not  subject  to  law; 
contrary  to  law  ;  illegal. 

LAw'LESs-LY,  (Mi  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

LAw'^iss-Nfiss,  n.  Disorder ;  disobedience  to  law. 

LAw'MAK-:i?R.,  71.  One  who  makes  laws  ;  a  legislator. 

LAw'MAK.-|NG,*  a.  Making  law ;  legislating.  Ld.  Mims- 
fteld. 

LAw'm6n-jSER,  76.  A  smatterer  in  law;  a  pettifogger. 
JUiUon. 

LAWN,  n.  [lande,  Fr. ;  land,  Dan. ;  llan,  Welsh.]  An  open 
<*pace  between  woods;  a  plain  not  plougheci. —  [linon, 
Fr.]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  used  for  the  sleeves  of  bish- 
ops, &c. 

LAWN,  a.  Made  of  lawn ;  resembling  lawn.  Marston. 

LAwn'-Sleeve,*  71.  A  sleeve  made"of  lawn  ;  a  part  of  a 
bishop's  dress.  Wyeherly. 

LAwn'-sleevEd,*  (-slevd)  «.  Having  lawn-sleeves. 
Savage. 

LAwn'V)  «■  Having  lawns ;  made  of  lawn.  Bp.  HaU. 

LAw'-Of'fi-cer,*  It.  An  officer  vested  with  legal  au- 
thority. Jones. 

LAw'suiT,  (-sut)  n.  A  prosecution  of  tight  before  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal ;  an  action  ;  a  process  in  law. 

LAWYER,  71.  One  versed  in  the  laws;  a  practitioner  of 
law ;  an  attorney ;  an  advocate ;  a  counsellor. 

LAw'YER-LiKE,*a.  Resembling  a  lawyer.  ColeHd^e. 

•"Aw'Yi^R-Ly,  a.  Like  a  lawyer  j  judicial,  Milton,  [r.] 

LXx,  a.  [laxuSy  L.l  Loose ;  not  confined  ;  slack  ;  not  firmly 
united  ;  not  rigialy  exact ;  vague  ;  dissolute  ;  licentious  ; 
loose ;  not  healthily  retentive  in  body;  diarrhostic. 

LXx,  n.  A  looseness ;  a  diarrhoea.  —  [f  A  kind  of  salmon.] 

Lax-a'tipn,  71.    [laxatio,  L.]    Act  of  loosening ;   ioose- 

LXx'a-tIve,  fl.  [laxtttif,  Fr.]  Loosening,  relieving  cos- 
tive ie3s ;  purgative. 
LXx'^TlvE,  n.  A  medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels. 


LXx'a-tIve-nEss,  y».  Power  of  easing  cosiiveness.  Sho 
■wood. 

LXx'i-TY,  n.  [laxitas,  L.]  Q-uality  or  state  nf  being  lax 
want  of  precision  ;  slackness ;  looseness  ;  openness. 

LXx'ly,  ad.  Loosely ;  without  exactness  or  precision. 

LXx'ness,  71.  Want  of  tension  or  of  precision ;  laxity. 

Lay,  (la)  i.  from  Lie.  See  Lie. 

Lay,  (la)  13.  fl.  [i.  laid,  pp.  laying,  laid.]  To  places  to 
put ;  to  beat  down ;  to  keep  from  rising ;  to  settle ;  ic 
still:  to  fix  deep^  to  dispose  regularly ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet 
to  alLay  ;  to  prohibit  from  walking,  as  a  spirit ;  to  propa* 
gate  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in  the  ground  ;  tc 
wager ;  to  stake  ;  to  reposit  any  thing  ;  to  exclude  eggti 
to  apply  ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge  ;  to  impose  ;  to  enjoin 
To  lay  akold,  to  bring  a  ship  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  aa 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her 
out  to  sea.  —  To  lay  apart  or  aside,  to  put  away. —  To  lay 
by,  to  reserve  for  a  future  time ;  to  put  from  one.  —  To 
lay  down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge ;  to  quit ;  to  resign  ;  to 
commit  to  repose ;  to  advance  as  a  proposition,  —  niay 
hold  of,  to  seize. —  To  lay  in,  to  store  ;  to  treasure. —  To 
lay  on,  to  apply  with  violence;  to  beat. —  To  lay  open,  to 
show  ;  to  expose.  —  To  lay  over,  to  ihcrust.  —  To  lay  ow(, 
to  expend  ;  to  display  ;  to  discover;  to  dispose  ;  to  plan  ■ 
to  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  place  in  decent  posture :  — 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert ;  to  put  forth. —  7^ 
lay  to,  to  chai-ge  upon ;  to  apply  with  vigor ;  to  attack. 
—  To  lay  to  heart,  to  permit  to  affect  deeply.  —  To  lay 
under,  to  subject  to.  —  To  lay  vp,  to  confine  to  the  bed  or 
chamber  ;  to  store  ;  to  treasure. 

Lay,  v.  n.  To  produce  eggs.  —  [f  To  contrive.  Damel.'\  -—  To 
lay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides  ;  to  act  with  vigor.  —  To 
lay  at,  to  aim  at  with  a  blow. —  To  lay  on,  to  strike. —  71» 
lay  out,  to  purpose  ;  to  take  measures. 

Lay,  (la)  n.  A  row:  a  stratum;  a  layer;  a  wager: — a 
song  ;  a  poem :  —  fa  pasture  or  meadow,  —  properly  lea.] 

Lay,  (la)  a.  [laicus,  L. ;  Xadg,  &.]  Not  clerical ;  regarding 
or  belonging  to  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinct  from  the 
clergy  ;  laic  ;  laical. 

Lay'-Br&th'er,*  71.  A  layman  admitted  into  a  convent 
to  perform  the  civil  services  belonging  to  it.  Milton. 

Lay'er,  (la'er)  n.  One  that  lays;  that  which  is  laid;  a 
stratum,  or  row ;  a  bed;  a  twig  or  shoot  laid  or  put 
under  ground  for  propagation. 

LAY'?R-iN&,*Ti.  An  operation  by  which  the  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  by  laying  down  or  bending  the 
shoots,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  can  be  covered  with 
earth.   P.  Cyc. 

Lay'er-oOt,  71.  One  who  expends  money.  Huloet. 

Lay'er-Op,  71.  One  who  reposits  for  future  use.  Shak. 

Lay'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  placing  ;  a  coat  of  any  thing,  as 
of  plaster  put  upon  a  partition.  Frauds. 

Lay'-LXnd,  71.  Fallow  ground  which  lies  untilled. 

Lay'man,  n.  i  pi.  laybeem.  One  of  the  people,  distinct 
from  the  clergy  ;  a  laic  :  — an  image  used  by  painters. 

Lay'stAIiL,  n.  A  heap  of  dung ;  a  dunghill. 

La'zar,  71.  [from  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel.]  One  infected 
with  a  pestilential  disease,  or  with  filthy  sores ;  a  leper. 

LX2'A-r£t,  71.  [Fr.l  Same  as  lazaretto.  Blackstone, 

LXz-a-r£t'to,  71,  \lazzarettOf  It.]  A  hospital ;  a  lazar 
house ;   a  pest-house. 

LA'ZAR-HousE,  71.  A  house  for  lazars  ;  a  hospital. 

LXz'a-rIst,*  71.  A  missionary,  so  termed  from  the  priorj 
of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  the  head-quarters  of  the  ordefc 
Brandt, 

LA'ZAR-LIKE,  \ 

LA'ZAa-LV, 

LXz-ZA-Ro'NJ,'*7i.p/.  [It.J  Beggarsj  houseless  or  unshel- 
tered poor.  Ency. 

La^z^r-wort,  (-wurt)  71.  A  plant. 

fLAZE,  V.  n.  To  live  idly  ;  to  be  idle.  Middleton. 

Laze,  v.  a.  To  waste  in  laziness  or  sloth.  fVhately,  [r. 

La'zj-LY,  ad.  Idly;  sluggishly;  heavily.  Locke. 

LA'zi-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  lazy ;  idleness. 

LAz'JNG,*  a.  Sluggish  ;  idle.  South.  [B.l 

LXz'y-Ll,  71.  The  azure  stone,  the  lapis  lazuli. 

LXz'v-LiTE,*  71,  {Min.)  A  blue  mineral  from  Styria  and 
Tyrol.  Brande. 

LA'ZV}  a.  [lijser,  Dan. ;  losigh,  D.]  Idle  ;  sluggish  ;  unwill- 
ing to  work  ;  indolent ;  slothful ;  inactive ;  tedious. 

Ld.  An  abbreviation  or  contraction  of  lord. 

Lea,  (le)   71.   An  extensive  plain;  a  meadow;  a  pasture.. 

Leach,  v.  a.  [i.  leached  ;  pp.  leachivo,  leached.]  Tc 
pass  water  through  ashes  to  form  lye ;  to  percolate ;  to 
filtrate  :  —  written  also  leech  and  letch. 

Leach,*  or  Leach-TDb,*  n.  A  tub  in  wUch  ashes  ar« 
leached.  See  Leech. 

LSad,  (ISd)  71.  A  soft,  heavy,  ductile  m*  *al,  of  a  duD 
whitish  color,  with  a  cast  of  blue ;  a  plun  net  for  sound- 
ing at  sea ;  a  space  line  of  type  metal  i:ted  in  printing 
— pi.  A  flat  roof  covered  with  lead, 

L£ad,  (led)  V.  a.  [i.  leaded;  pp.  leading,  leaded.]  TI 
fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

Lead,  (iSd)  v.  a.  [L  led  ;  pp.  leading,  led.]  To  guide  t 


[  a.  Full  of  sores  ;  leprous.  Bp.  Hall. 
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iBo  hand     to  conduct;   to  go  before  in  showing  the 

way;    to  conduct,  as  a  chief j  to  direct:  to  entice:  to 
allure  ;  to  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  pass. 
«EAD,  ».  n.  To  go  before ;  to  talce  precedence  :  to  act  as 
leader.  —  To  iead  of,  to  begin. 
*EAD,  n.  Guidance  ;  first  place  ;  precedence  ;  direction. 
L£AD[EN,  (ISd'dn)  a.  Made  of  lead;  heavy;  unwilling; 

motionleas ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  absurd. 
lifiAD'E^-HEARX-:?D,  ClSd'dn-hart-?d)  a.  Unfeeling;  stu- 

I'^d'en-HeEled,  (led'dn-held)  a.    Slow  in    progreag. 

rEAD'EN-STjep-PjNd,  a.  Slowly  moving.  Miltoru 

l^EAD'^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  leads;  a  chief;  a  com- 
mander :  —  the  principal  wheel  in  machinery  :  —  the  fore- 
most horse  in  a  team. 

t.EAD'ER  SHip,*  n.  The  office  of  a  leader.  Qit.  Rev. 

LEAD'HiLL-iTE,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  Carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lead.  Dana. 

I.EAD'jNOjp.  a.  Taking  the  lead  ;  principal ;  chief. 

Lead'jnq,  71.  Act  of  guiding  or  conducting ;  guidance. 

LEAD'jNa-i,Y,*  ad.  In  a  leading  or  directing  manner. 

LEAD'lNG-STRrwG?,  n.  pi.  Strings  by  which  children  are 
supported  before  they  can  walk  without  help. 

JLead'man,  n.  One  who  leads  a  dance.  B.  Jonson. 

L£ad'-Mine,*  n.  A  mine  containing  lead,  or  lead  ore. 
Dray  toil. 

L6AD^'M*N,*7i.f  pi.  LEADSMEN.  (JVaut.)  The  man  who 
heaves  the  lead.  Crabb. 

L£ad'spXr,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  sulphate  of  lead.  Hamilton. 

LfiAD'woKT,  (ISd'wiirt)  n.  A  genus  of  flowering  plants. 

[LfiAD'y,  (led'e)  a.  Of  the  color  of  lead.  Hwloet. 

Leaf,  (lef)  ti.  ;  pi.  LEAVER.  The  green,  deciduous  part 
of  plants  and  flowers  ;  a  petal;  any  thing  foliated  ;  tliat 
which  resembles  a  leaf  in  thinness  and  extsnaion,  as  a 
part  of  a  book  whose  two  sides  are  pages,  one  side  of  a 
double  door,  tlie  movable  side  of  a  table,  gold  leaf,  &c. 

Leaf,  (lef)  v,  n.  [i.  leafed;  pp.  leafiwg,  leafed.]  To 
shoot  out  or  produce  leaves. 

L£AF'^(^£,  71.  Leaves  collectively  ;  foliage,  [r.] 

Leaf'-brIdoe,*  n.  A  kind  of  draw-bridge.  Francis. 

Leaf'-BDd,*  71.  An  organ  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  leaves 
in  a  rudimentary  state.  P.  Cyc. 

Leafeo,  (left)  a.  Bearing  or  having  leaves.  Huloet.  See 
Leaved,  which  is  chiefly  used. 

Leaf'j-NEss,*  7t.  The  quality  of  being  leafy.  Southey. 

LEAF'iii^ss,  a.  Destitute  or  bare  of  leaves 

Leaf'l:^t,*  71.  A  division  of  a  compound  leaf;  a  small 
eaf.  P.  Cyc. 

LEAF'LO&aE,*n.  An  insect.  Goldsmith 

Leaf'stalk,*  (lef st9twk)  n.  The  stalk  which  supports 
the  leaf.  Lmidon. 

Leaf'v,  (ISf?)  a.  Pull  of  leaves  ;  having  leaves.  Dryden. 

League,  (leg)  n.  [liguey  Fr. ;  K^o,  L.]  A  confederacy;  a 
combination  of  mterest  or  friendship;  an  alliance;  a 
coalition: — a  measure  of  distance  of  three  nautical  or 
geographical  miles  in  length. 

League,  (leg)  v.  n.  [i,  leagued  ;  pp.  leaguing,  leagued.] 
To  form  a  league  or  confederacy ;  to  unite ;  to  con- 
federate. 

Leagued,  (ISgd)  a.  Confederated.  Phillips. 

LEA'GVERr,  (le'g^r)  n.  One  who  unites  in  a  league.  —  [A 
camp  ;  an  investment.  Shah.')  [a.] 

Lea'GVER,*  (IS'gur)  V.  a.  To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer.  Pope. 

Leak,  (iSk)  n.  [leke,  D.]  A  hole  which  lets  water  in  or  out. 

|Leak,  a.  Leaky.  Spejtser. 

Leak,  v  n.  [i.  leaked;  pp.  leaking,  leaked.]  To  let 
water  in  or  out ;  to  drop  through  a  breach ;  to  pass  out. 

Leak,  v.  a.  To  let  out   Hooke. 

Leakage,  tu  State  of  a  vessel  that  leaks  ;  loss  by  leak- 
ing ;  allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  out  of  vessels 
holding  liquids. 

Leak'y,  a.  Letting  water  in  or  out :  —  revealing  secrets  ; 
loquacious  ;  not  close. 

f Leam,  71.  A  string  to  hold  a  dog ;  a  leash :  —  a  flash.  See 
Leme. 

ILeam'^R,*  n.  A  dog  ;  a  sort  of  hound,  .^sh. 
lEAW,   (len)   V.   n.  [i.   leaned  or  leant;   pp.   leaning,  I 

leaned  or  leant, — Lett7i(  ^16nt)  is  not  now  much  used, 

except  colloquially.]  To  incline  or  deviate  from  an  upright 

position  ;  to  rest  against ;  to  propend  ;  to  tend  towards  ; 

to  be  in  a    bending  posture;    to  bend;    to  waver;  to 

totter. 
Lean,  v.    u.    To    cause    to  lean.    Shak.  —  [fTo  conceal. 

Ray.] 
Lean,  (I5n)  a.     Not  fat;   meagre;    wanting  flesh;  not 

unctuous;  thin;  low;  poor;  in  opposition  to  great  or 

rich  ;    jejune  ;    not    comprehensive  ;    not    embellished  ; 

shallow  ;  dull. 
uEAN,  n.  That  part  of  flesh  which  is  distinct  from  the  fat. 
Lean'-faced,*  (len'fast)  a.  Having  a  lean  or  thin  face. 

^sh. 
LEAN'-FiifisHED,*  (len'flosht)  o.     Being  lean  in  flesh. 

Oenesis, 


Lean'I<¥}  <i<2*  ^^  ^  Is^n  manner  ;  meagrely. 

Lean'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  lean ;  want  of  flcih  ;  me* 
greness;  thinness;  poverty. 

Lean'-TO,*  n.  (Mrch.)  A  building  whose  rafters  pitcl 
against  or  lean  on  another  building  ;  a  shed.  Brande 

Lean'-wIt-ted,*  a.  Having  little  understanding.  Hhak- 

fLEAN'v,  a.  Alert;  active-  Spensar. 

Leap,  [lep,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm  ;  ISp,  S.]  v.  n. 
[i.  LEAPED,  (Itipt  or  lept)  [lept,  S.  Sm.  JVares.  Elphinstoiie 
lept,  K.  Wb.'] — pp.  LEAPING,  leaped.]  To  jump;  tt 
move  upwara  or  progres:sively  without  cliungc  of  tlu 
feet ;  to  rush  with  veheiutiuce  ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring  ;  tc 
start.  {):5°  " 'I'he  past  time  of  this  verb  is  geiierallir 
heard  with  tlie  diphthong  short;  and,  if  so,  it  ought  tu 
be  spelled  iept^  rhyming  with  kept."  Walker. —  "  Thd 
i.  and  p.  are  regular  in  spelling,  i.  e.  leaped^  but  are  pro- 
nounced lept,**  Smart. 

Leap,  v.  a.  To  pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping;  to  sompreaa, 
as  the  male  of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 

Leap,  71.  Bound;  jump;  act  of  leaping;  space  passed  by 
leaping ;  sudden  transition ;  embrace  of  animals ;  hazard. 
—  [fA  weel  for  fish  ;  a  basket.  fVicliffe.} 

Leap'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  leaps  or  capers. 

Leap'-Fr6&,  (Idp'frBg)  71.  A  play  of  children,  in  whicb 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs.  Shak. 

LJiAP'jNG-Ly,  ad.  By  leaps.  Huloet. 

Leap'-Year,  71.  Bissextile;  every  fourth  year,  which  ha« 
one  day  more  than  other  years,  (366  days,)  February 
having,  that  year,  29  days,  it  is  so  called  from  its  leap- 
ing over  a  day  in  forming  the  succession  of  the  days  of 
the  week. 

tL.EAR,  a.  See  Lebe. 

Learn,  (lern)  v,  a,  [i.  learned  or  learnt  ;  pp.  learnino 
LEARNED  or  learnt.]  To  gain  knowledge  of  or  skill  iuj 
to  study  and  acquire  ;  to  copy.  —  [To  teach.  Shak.] 

LiSARN,  (lern)  v.  n.  To  gain  or  receive  knowledge. 

Learn'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  learned.  Ed.  Rev 

Learn':^d,  (lern'ed)  a.  Possessed  of  learning ;  versed  in 
knowledge  or  literature ;  erudite;  knowing. 

Li3ARN'¥D-Ly,  (lern'ed-1?)  ad.  With  knowledge;  with 
skill. 

LiiARN':?D-Niiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  learned.  Barclay 

Learn':er,  (lern'^r)  n.  One  who  learns  ;  a  pupil. 

LitARN'iNG,  (lern'jng)  n.  Erudition;  literature;  skill  ia 
literature,  languages,  or  sciences. 

Leas'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  let  by  lease.  Sherwood, 

Lease,  (les)  n.  [laisser^  Fr.]  A  conveyance,  for  a  iixed 
term,  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  a  contract  for  a  tern* 
porary  possession  of  houses  or  land;  the  instrument  by 
which  the  contractus  made  valid;  temporary  possession 
or  tenure. 

Lease,  (]€s)  v.  a.  [i.  leased;  pp.  leasing,  leased.]  To 
let ;  to  let  by  a  written  contract ;  to  let  by  lease,  .difr 
life. 

Lea^E,  (lez)  v.  71.  [i.  leased;  pp.  leasing,  leased.]  To 
glean  ;  to  gather  what  harvest-men  leave.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Lease'uold,  a.  Held  by  lease  ;  as,  a  leasehold  tenement- 

Lease'hold,*  n,  A  tenure  held  by  lease.  Smart. 

Lease 'h6ld-er,*  n.  A  tenant  under  a  lease.  Richardson, 

Leas'^r,  (lez'er)  ti.  Gleaner.  Sioift.  —  [A  liar,  Bp. 
HalL]  [R.]  L  ^ 

Leash,  Tlesh,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  les,  S.]  n 
[lesse^  Fr. ;  iascAe,  Ger.]  A  leather  thong,  by  which  s 
tatconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  huntsman  his  dog ;  a  band 
for  tying  any  thing;  three  things  held  together  by  a 
leash,  as  three  greyhounds,  three  foxes,  &:c. ;  a  brace 
and  a  half. 

Leash,  v.  a.  [i,  leashed;^,  leashing,  leashed.]  To 
bind  ;  to  hold  in  a  string.  Shak. 

fLEAS'iNG,  (lez'jng)  tu  Lies ;  falsehood.  PsaL  iv. 

ILea'sow,  rie'so)  n.  A  pasture.  Wicliffe. 

Least,  (lest)  a.  The  superlative  of  IMlei  little  beyond 
others ;  smallest. 

Least,  ad.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree. — At  leaaU 
■It  the  Icastj  to  say  no  more  ;  not  to  speak  or  aflirm  mor« 
strongly  ;_  at  the  lowest  degree. 

fLEAST'wi^E,  or  At  Least'wi^e,  ad.  Least,  or  at 
least.  Hooker. 

fLEA'^y,  (le'ze)  a,  [loistTf  Fr.]  Flimsy;  of  weak  texture. 
Ascham. 

Leat,  n.  An  artificial  trench  to  convey  water  to  or  from 
a  mill.  Francis. 

L^ath'er,  (leth'er)  n.  The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal, 
tanned  and  curried,  or  prepared  for  use ;  a  piece  of 
leather ;  skin,  ludicrously. 

L£a¥H'^r,  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  lash,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather.    Grose.  [Low.] 

L£ath'er,*  a.  Leathern  ;  made  of  leather.  Ash. 

LSSath'^R,  or  LiiTH'^R,  V.  n.  To  proceed  with  noise  a 
violence  ;  to  push  forward  eagerly.  Todd.  [Low.] 

LEATH'EB^cOAr,  n.  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 

L6ath'ER-DrEss-]e;r,  n.  One  who  dresses  leather. 

LfeATH'iR-JAcK'^T,  71.  A  jacket  of  leather:  —  a  fish  o. 
tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 
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.<5ATit'ER  moOthed,  (Ifith'^r-mBGtfid)  a.  Applied  to  fish 
thill    have   their   teeth  in   their   throat,  as   the   chub. 
Walton. 
CfeATrt'ERN-  (IStri'^rn)  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  leather. 
L£:A¥H'^R-SiLL^:^R,  n.    One  who  deals  in  leather  and 

vends  it. 
1.£ath'eb-w1noed,  (-wTngd)  a.  Haviag  leathery  wings. 
L£ath'er-WOOD,*  (-wad)  n.  A  small  shrub.  FarvuEiicy. 
L£ath'er-y,  (letfi'§r-?)  a.    Resembling  or  partaking  of 

leather. 
Leave,  (lev)  n.  Grant  of  libertj ;  permission  ;  permission 
to  depart  J  license  J  allowance;  farewell;  adieu;  depart- 
ure. —  To  take  leave,  to  bid  adieu  ;  to  depart. 
Leave,  (lev)  V.  fl.  [i.LEFTi  y;».  leatinq,  i,eft.]  To  quit; 
to  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to  relinquish ;  to  give 
up  ;  to  depart  from  ;  to  have  remaining  at  death;  nut  to 
deprive  of;  to  suffer  to  remain  ;  not  to  carry  away ;  to  re- 
ject ;  not  to  choose ;  to  bequeath ;  to  give  up ;  to  resign. 
—  To  leave  off,  to  desist  from  ;  to  forbear.  —  To  leave  out, 
to  omit;  to  neglect. —  To  be  left  to  one^s  self,  to  be  de- 
serted. 
i«£AVE,  V.  n.  To  cease ;  to  desist.  —  To  leave  off,  to  desist ; 

to  stop. 
{Leave,  (lev)  v.  a.  j7euerj  Fr.]  To  levy ;  to  raise.  Spejiser, 
Leaved,  (15vd)  a.  Having  leaves;  furnished  with  foliage; 

made  with  leaves  or  folds. 
tLEAVE'jj^ss,  fl.  Having  no  leaves ;  leafless.  Carew. 
LfiAV'EN.  (lev'vn)  [16v'vn,  S.  f .  J.  Jo.  Wb, ;  I6v/?n,  W.  F. 
Sm.i  le'vn,  KA  n.  [levain,  Fr.]  A  fermenting  mixture; 
something  useu  to  raise  a  substance  and  make  it  ligtit ; 
any  mixture  which  makes  a  general  change  in  the  mass. 
LfiAV'EN,  (lev'vn)  u.  a.  [i.   leavened  ;  pp.   leavening, 
LEAVENED.]  To  raisc  or  ferment  by  a  leaven;  to  fer- 
ment ;  to  taint ;  to  imbue. 
L£AV'EH-iNG,  ?i.  Act  of  imbuing  with  leaven;  ferment. 
L£:av'en-oOs,  (lev'vn-us)  a.  Containing  leaven;  tainted. 

Milton. 
Leav'er,  71.  One  who  leaves  or  forsakes. 
Leaves,  (leva)  n. ;  pL  of  Leaf.    See  Leaf. 
Leave'-tak-jng,*  71.  Act  of  taking  leave;  a  parting  sal- 
utation. Skak. 
Leav'|-n£ss,  n.  Leafiness.  See  Leapiness.  Sherwood, 
Leav'iwg§,  (iSv'jngz)  n.pl.  Things  left;  relics;  refuse. 
Leav'y,  a.  Full  of  leaves;  leafy.  Sidney.  SeeJuEAFir. 
Le-cXm'9-mAn-C¥,*  n.   Divination  by  water  in  a  basin. 

€rabb. 
tL^cu,  V.  a.  To  smear  or  latch.  Sliak,  See  Latch. 
L£cH.'ljiR,  n.  [JMLclietij  Ger.]  A  man  given  to  lewdness. 
LiiCH'^R,  V.  ju  To  practise  lewdness.  S/iaJc. 
L1tcii.'i.R-oGs,  a.  Practising  lewdness;  lewd;  lustful. 
L£cH'ER-oDs-L¥,  ^(i.  Lewdly  ;  lustfully. 
L£cH'¥R-oDs-H£sa,  n.  Lewdness. 

LiS:cH'JSR-Vi  w-  [i^cAerie,  old  Fr.]  Lewdness ;  lust.  Ascham. 
IaEC-tVca^*  n.  [L.]  A  sort  of  couch  or  palanquin  used  by 

the  Romans.  Brande. 
Lfic'TipN,  (lek'shun)  n.  [lectio,  L.]  A  reading;  a  variety 
of  reading ;  a  mode  of  reading  a  passage  in  an  author  in 
which  some  variation  is  proposed  ;  a  lesson  or  portion  of 
Sciipture  read  in  divine  service. 
Ij£c'TlpN-A-RY,  iL.  [lectionarium,  low  L.]  A  book  contain- 
ing   parts'  of  Scripture   which   are   read   in  churches. 
fVarton. 
L£ct'v-^l,*  a.  (Jl/cd.)  Confining  to  the  bed.  Crabb. 
L£ct'VBE,  (lekt'yyr)  tu  [Fr.]  The  act  of  reading;  a  dis- 
course by  reading ;  a  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 
ject ;  a  magisterial  reprimand ;  a  pedantic  discourse. 
LliiCT'VKE,  (lekt'yyr)  v.  a.    [i.  lectured;  pp.  lecturing, 
LECTURED.]   To  iHstruct  formally  or  by  lecture  ;  to  in- 
Blruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 
LfiCT'VRE)  (lekt'yyr)  u.  71,  To  read  in  public;  to  instruct 

an  audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  discourse. 
LI;CT'VR-I?R»  (lekt'yur-^r)  71.  One  who  lectures  ;  a  teacher 
by  way  of  lecture ;  a  preacher;  a  preacher  in  a  church 
hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 
L£ct'VHE-ship,  (lekt'yyr-ship)  tu  The  office  or  station  of 
a  lecturer. 

ILfeCT'VBN,  (Igkt'yum)  n.  A  reading-desk.  CAaiuw. 
iihD,  t.  from  Lead*  See  Lead. 
L£d-CXf'tain,  (4in)  n.  An  humble  attendant ;  a  favorite 

that  follows^  as  if  led  by  a  string.  Sw^ 
th^T>'J^Nt   ^  t^^^'^^^*  ^   Language;   true  meaning. 

Spenser, 
L£i>^£,  (ledj)  n.  [leggen,  D.]  A  row;  layer;  stratum;  a 

rid{;e  rising  above  the  rest ;  any  prominence  or  rising  part. 
L£d^'er,  (led'j^r)  n.  A  horizontal  pole  used  in  scaffold- 
ing:—  an  account-book.  See  Legeb. 
LED(?'EB-LiNE,*  71   {_Mus.)  A  line  either  above  or  below 

the  staff.  Brande, 
LI^d'-Horse,  n.  A  sumpter-horse  ;  a  horse  that  fs  led. 
Lee,*  a.  (JV*ou(.)  Lying  under  or  to  the  lee  of  the  ship; 

having  the  wind  blown  on  it  or  directed  to  it;  as,  "a 

Let  shore."  Hamilton. 
Lee,  71,  (jVaut)  A  calm' or  sheltered  place;  that  side  which 

is  under  the  shelter  of  the  ship,  or  opposite  to  the  quar* 


ter  whence  the  wind  blows ;  the  shore  on  which  he  wind 
blows. — pi.  Dregs.  See  Lees. 

iLEE,  V.  n.  To  utter  a  falsehood  ;  to  lie.  Chaucer, 
^ee'boar»,*7u  (JVoui.)  A  small  platform  of  plmks  us'O 

to  oppose  the  action  of  the  vtind,  driving  a  vest-el  to  \\\9 

leeward,  Brande. 
Leech,*  or  Leech'-TDb,*7i.  A  vessel  to  hold  ashes  101 

making  lye.  Moor, 
Leech,  u.  a.   [i.  leeched;  pp.  leeching,  leeched.]  To 

form  lye  by  pereolating  or  filtering  water  through  ash^K 

Moor.  —  To  treat  with   medicament;  to  heal.    Chaucer 

Written  also  leach  and  letch.    See  Leach. 
Leech,  n.   A  sort  of  aquatic  worm  that  sucks  lloud*  t 

blood-sucker.    [fA  physician,  ^enser,  —  The  compounds. 

coio-leech  and  horse-leech  are  still  used.] 
tLEECH'cRiFT,  71,  The  art  of  healing.  Davies, 
Li^e-chee',*  71.  An  East  Indian  fruit.  Hamilton 
Leech'-Way,  71.  The  path  in  which  the  dead  are  carrieit 

to  be  buried.  [Provincial,  England. J 
Leef,  a.  Pleasing;  willing.  —  ad.  Willingly,  denser-    See 

Lief. 
Leek,  n.  A  biennial  plant  with  a  bulbous  root. —  It  Is 

the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  rose  is  of  England,  the  thistlt 

of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrodi  of  Ireland. 
Leel'Ite,*  n.    (Min.)   A  pink,  silico-aluminous  mineia* 

tinged  by  oxide  of  manganese.  Brande. 
Leer,  n.  [tComptexiun  ;  face  ;  cheek.  Skak.]    An  oblique 

view;  a  labored  cast  of  countenance. 
Leer,  v,  n.   [i.  leered  ;  pp.  leering,  leered.]  To  look 

obliquely  ;  to  look  archly  ;  to  smile  ;  to  squint. 
LEer,  v.  a.  To  beguile  with  smiles  or  leering.  Dryden. 
ILeer,  a.  Empty ;  frivolous ;  foolish.  B.  Jonson, 
Leer'JXG,*  p.  a.  Smiling  archly  or  sneeringly ;  squinting 
Leer'(ng-lv,  ad.  With  a  kind  of  arch  smile  or  sneer. 
Lee$,  (I6z)  n.pl.  [lie,  Fr.]  Dregs;  sediment:  —  sing,  unu- 
sual. 
fLEE^E,  V.  a.  To  lose  ;  to  hurt;  to  destroy.  Wicliffe. 
Lee'-Shore,*7i,  (JVaiit.)  The  shore  upon  which  the  wina 

blows^  Mar,  Diet, 
Lee'-Side,*  71.  (JVaut.)  That  half  of  a  ship,  lengthwise 

which  lies  between  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  o 

her  length,  and  the  side  which  is  farthest  from  the  point 

of  wind.  Mar,  Diet 
Leet,  71.  A  law-day,  or  the  period  or  day  of  holding  lega 

inquiries  ;  an  ancient  English  court  of  jurisdiction. 
tLEET'-ALE,  n,  A  feast  at  the  time  of  the  leet,  fVarton. 
IILee'ward,  (le'w^rd  or lu'urd)  [IS'wurd,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Jo. 

Wb. ;  le'wyrd  or  lu'urd,  K,  Sm. ;  lu'yrd,  S.]  a.  (JVawt.) 

Under  the  wind ;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which 

the  wind  blows. 
IILee'ward,*  ad.  From  the  wind;  towards  the  lee.  Bow 

ditch, 
Lke'way,*  7l  (Jfaut,)  The  deviation  of  the  course  factually 

run  by  a  ship  from  the  course  steered  upon.  Brande 
tLEFE.  See  Leef,  and  Lief. 
L£ft,  t,  &  p.  from  Leave.  See  Leave. 
L£ft,  a,  [Ivfte,  D.]  Sinistrous ;  not  right ;  weak. 
Left'-Hand,*  n.  The  hand  on  the  left  side.  .Ssh. 
Left'-hXnd,*  a.  Relating  to  the  left  hand ;  sinistroua , 

left-handed.  Prior. 
L£:ft'-hXnd'ed,  a.   Using  the  left  hand,  rather  than  the 

right ;  not  dexterous ;  not  expert;  awkward  ;  unlucky. 
L£:ft'-hXni)'ei)-n:^ss,  n.  Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 
L£ft'-hXnd'|-n£ss,7i.  Left-handedness.  Ld.  ChesUrJUld 
L£ft'-6ff,*p.  a.  Laid  aside;  no  longerworn.  OeaUMag. 
|L£ft'-w1t-tei>,*  a.  Dull;  stupid;  foolish.  B.  Jonson. 
L£g,  n,  [leg,  Dan.]  The  limb  by  which  we  walk,  partico* 

larly  that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot;  that  by 

which  any  thing  is  raised  from,  and  supported  on,  the 

ground ;  one  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  a  triangle.  —  T» 

stand  on  his  own  legs,  to  support  himself. 
L£g'vcVi  n.   [legatum,  l,.']  A  bequest;  a  particular  thing 

or  siim  of  money  given  by  last  will  and  testament. 
L£g'A-cv-HDnt'¥R,  71.  One  who  flatters  or  uses  other  aru 

in  order  to  get  legacies. 
L£g'vcy-HOnt'jng,*  n.   An  eager  pursuit  of  legacies 

Hawkins, 
Le'g^l,  a-  [Fr.]  Permitted  or  authorized  bylaw;  legitl- 

mate;  done  according  to  law;  lawful;  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses ;  adhering  to  the  law. 
Le-ga'lis  Ho'mo*  [L.]  {Law)  One  who  stands  rcetuf  te 

cuT-ia,  not  outlawed.  Crabb, 
L£'GAi.-lsBi,«  n.  Adherence  to  law;  legal  doctrine.   CA. 

Ob. 
Le'g^l-I^t,*  n.  An  adherent  to  the  law ;  an  adherent  t* 

good  works.  More, 
Li^-GAE'i-xy,  71.  [UgaliU,  Fr.]  State  of  being  legal  j  ad- 
herence to  law ;  lawfulness. 
Le-gal-j-za'tiqn,*  71.  The  act  of  legalizing.  ElUotL 
Le'g^l-Ize,  V.  0.  [ligaliser,  Fr.]  [C  legaliied  ;;?p.  ltoait 
iziNo,  LEGALizED.J  To  make  legal  or  lawful;  to  au  bw 
ize. 
Le'gal-ly,  ad.  Lawfully ;  according  to  ia«r. 
L£G'A-TA-Ry,  7t.  [Ugaiaire,  Fr.]  Legatee.  Ayliffe.  [B 
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..fi;G'*TE,  [leg'jit,  S.  P.  J.  K.  JVb,;  ISg'at,  W  F  Ja  Sik  ; 
.e'pt,  Buchanan.]  n.  [IcgaMiSf  L/  A  deput)  ;  an  ambaa- 
Bador ;  an  nmbaasador  from  the  p'ope  to  a  fceign  power, 
generally  a  cardinal  or  bishop. 

ljE&-A-TE£',t.  [legatusjlA.]  One  to  whom  a  legacy  ia  left. 
Dryden. 

Ltia'ATE-SHlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  legate.  J^otstoek, 

LEg'^-tine,  o.  Made  by  or  belonging  to  a  legate. 

ijE-GA'TiQN,  71,  [legatiOj  L.]  Deputation ;  commiaaion  j  em- 
bassy ;  the  persons  deputed  on  an  embassy, 

L£G-A-TbR',|l€g-Mor',  S.  IV.  Jo.  Sm.  ,■  le-ga't^r,  P.  JT.  Wb.] 
n.  {legOj  L.J  One  who  bequeaths,  or  makes  a  will  ana 
leaves  legacies  ;  correlative  of  legatee. 

USg'bail,*».  a  flight  or  running  away  from  justice:  — 
used  in  a  ludicrous  style.  Jamieson, 

\Xjt(^Bf  V.  a.  [allegOj  L,]  To  allege;  to  assert:  —  to  lighten. 
Cliaucer. 

|Le'o:^nd,  or  Lfic^'i^ND,  [IS'jend,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
ISd'j^nd,  E.  Sm.  Wb..ash.]  tu  '\legeTidaj  L.]  A  book  ori^- 
nally  used  at  divine  service  m  the  Roman  church,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  a 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints ;  any  memorial 
or  relation;  any  incredible,  inauthentic  narrative:  —  an 
Inscription,  as  on  medals  or  coins. 

■jtLE'tjKi^ND,  V.  a.  To  detail  as  in  a  legend.  Bp.  HaU. 

jLfi^'^N-D^-RV,  [I6d'jen-d9-re,  W.  P.  JE.  K.  Sm.  ,•  le'jgn-d?- 
r^,  Ja.]  a.  Fabulous;  romantic;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  legend. 

nL£9':EN-D^-RV,  n.  A  bookora  relater  of  legends.  Sheldon. 

L£u^tER,  (led'jer)  n.  [leggevj  D.]  Any  thing  that  lies  in  a 
place;  as  a  leger  ambassador,  a  resident.  Bacon* — A 
leger-book,  the  chief  book  used  in  merchants'  accounts. 

L£^'EK-BooK,  (led'j^r-bfik)  n.  The  chief  book  used  in 
merchants'  accounts,  in  which  the  several  accounts  are 
collected. 

><£(^-^R-S¥-MAlx',  n.  [leger  and  de  Tnain,  Fr.]  Sleight  of 
hand;  juggle;  power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble 
motion ;  trick. 

L£(ji-ER-D£-iviAiN'jST,'^  n.  One  who  practises  legerdemain. 
Observer. 

L¥-&£r'I-T¥,  n,  [leg^etij  Fr.]  Lightness ;  nimbleness. 
ShaJc.  [R.] 

fLfeGGE,  (iSg)  V.  a.  To  lay.  Wielife. 

LAGGED,  (l€gd)  a.  Having  legs;  furnished  with  legs:  — 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  long-legged.  Dryden. 

L£g'jG]^t,-^  n.  A  tool  used  in  thatching  houses,  Loudon. 

l.&fS~fif'A'DM6y*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Lively  ;  gay.  Hamilton. 

LIig'gjn,*  n.  Same  as  legging.  Murray. 

LEo'GfNG,*  n.;  pi.  LEGGINGS,  A  covering  for  the  leg. 
Cave.  —  A  sort  of  gaiters  for  protecting  the  legs,  or  for 
keeping  snow  out  of  the  shoes.  [U.  S.] 

L£<^-$-Bli'')-T¥i  n*  Capability  of  being  read. 

L£g'I-bi.e,  a.  llegibilis,  L.]  That  may  be  read  ;  readable; 
clear  in  its  characters ;  apparent ;  discoverable, 

L£<^'I--ble-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  legible. 

L£g'{-bly,  ad.  In  a  legible  manner. 

liE^iQN,  (16'jun)n.  [legiojli.]  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
consisting  generally  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  ;  a  mil- 
itary force  J  any  great  number.  — Le^n  of  honor^  an  or- 
der instituted  by  Bonaparte  for  merit,  both  military  and 
civil, 

Le'GIQN-^-RV,  (le'jun-^-re)  a.  Relating  to  a  legion ;  con- 
taining a  legion ;  containing  a  great,  indefinite  number. 

Le'^-IQW-^-RV,  n.  One  of  a  legion  ;  a  soldier.  MUton, 

LE'<?ipw-Ry,*  n.  A  body  of  legions.  PoUok.  [R.] 

L£(jl-'lS-liATE,  V.  n.  [i.  LEGISLATED  ;  pp.  LEGISLATIVO,  LEG- 
ISLATED.] To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

L^G-is-LA'TipN  jM.  Act  of  legislating  ;  act  of  making  laws. 

Lfi^'is-LA-T^VE,  [16d'jjs-m-tiv,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  16d- 
jJB-la'tiv,  .Sshy  Scott^  Dyche  ;  le'jis-la-tjv,  Ja,]  a.  Relating 
to  a  legislature ;  making  or  enacting  laws ;  lawgiving. 

I£g-'}S-la-tive-ly,*  od.  In  a  legislative  manner.  Ck  Ob. 

L£<?'|s-LA-TpR,  [le'd'jis-la-tur,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.;  Ifid-jjs- 
li'tur,  P. -3sA;  le'jis-ia-tur,  J^a.]  n.  [L.]  A  lawgiver;  one 
who  makes  laws. 

L6<jJ-}8-LA-Ta'Ri-AL,*  o.  Relating  to  a  legislature.  Ed.  Rev. 

L£o-is-LA'TpR-SHlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  legislator ;  power 
of  making  laws.  Ld.  Halifax. 

L£g'}S-la-tress,  n.  A  female  lawgiver.  Shaftesbury. 

L£G'ls-LAT-VRE,(led'jis-lat-yiJir)ried'jis-mt-yur,  K.;  15d'- 
jjs-la-chur,  S. ;  led/jja-la-chur,  m ;  led'jis-la-tQr,  J.  E.  F. 
R. ;  le'ji*s-lat-yur,  Ja.  f  16d-jis-la'lur,  P.J  n.  [Fr.]  The 
'  body  or  bodies  in  a  state  in  which  ia  vested  the  power  of 
making  laws.  53°We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  Ic-gis'- 
l^-ture,  (also  legislatioej  l?-*IsMgt-tive,)  a  mode  which  ia 
not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoSpists. 

lifi'GjST,  71.  [legisU,  Fr.]  One  skilled  in  law;  a  lawyer. 
Marston.  ^  i..    ,.      t  ^ 

Le-OXt'i-MA-cv»  »■  Lawfulness  of  birth;  the  stale  of  a 
child  born  in  lawful  wedlock. —  (Politics)  The  accordance 
of  an  action  or  of  an  institution  with  the  municipal  law 
of  the  land.  -  ,     . 

Llg-9tT'l-M*TE,  o.    [legiUmust  L.]  Lawful;  in  a  special 


sense,  lawfully  begotten ;  Lorn  In  marriage ;   genuine ; 

not  spurious;  legal. 
L]g:-9-lT'f-MATE,«.  a.   [ligitimerj  Ft.]  [i.  legitimated  ;yp 

LEGITIMATING,  LEGITIMATED. 1  To  make  lawful  or  Tegiti 

mate ;  to  procure  to  any  one  the  rights  of  Ipgitimate  birth 
_i?-(?lT'l-MATE-liV,  oi.  In  a  legitimate  manner;  lawfully, 

genuinely.  Dryden. 
Le-<?!t'j-mate-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  legitimate. 
LE^lT-i-MA'TipN,  71    [Fr.]   Act  of  legitimating;  lawfnl 

birth. 
L?-(j^IT'f-M:^-TlsT,*  71.  An  advocate  for  legitimacy,  Montk. 

Rev, 
L?-<?^It'j-mIst,*  n.  The  same  as  legitimatist.  Qu.  Rev. 
LE-g^lT'i-MiZEj*  ».  a.  To  legitimate.  McCullodt. 
LiG'L^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  legs.  JV.  .4.  Rev. 
LEg'-L6ck,*  n.  A  lock  for  the  leg.  fVeat.  Rev. 
LEg'ume,  (ISg'gum)  71.  (Bat.)  Any  kind  of  fruit  like  lh« 

pod  of  a  pea;  pulse ;  legiimen. 
Le-gv' MKNf  n.  [tegument  L.]  pi.  L.  LB-e&Mi-NA  ;  Eng 

iiEGUMENS.  Pulse  ;  peas  or  beans ;  legume. 
LE-Gu'MiNE,*n.  (CAem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  pease 

Brande. 
Le-gu'min-oOs,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  pulse 
LEl'<jtER,LEl'9^?R-BooK,n.  See  Leger,  End  Leger-Bojb 
Lei'p-'thrIx,*  n.  A  genus  of  birds.  Swainson 
||tLEi'§vit-A-BLE,  (Ig'zhvtr-j-bl)   a.    Done  at  leisure ;  not 

hurried;  enjoying  leisure ;  leisurely.  Browne. 
||tLEi'5VR-A-BLy,  (le'zhyr-gi-bl?)  ad.  At  leisure.  Hooka: 
|jLei'§i;re,  (lE'zhur)  [le'zhur,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  S'.  Sm. 

Wb.;  lezh'yr,  JV'ares,  Barclay;   la'zhyr,  E.;   lE^zhyr  or 

la'zhur,  Kenrick.]   n.  [loisirt  Fr.]   Freedom   from   busi- 
ness or  hurry ;  vacancy  of  mind  ;  convenience  of  time. 

{t:^"  Between  ISi'sure  and  Ifiis'ure  there  is  little,  in  point 

of  good  usage,  to  choose."  Smart. 
IJLei'^vre,  (le'zhur)  a.  Free  from  business  ;  idle  ;  vacant. 
||Lei'^VKBD,*  (le'zhurd)  a.  Having  leisure;  unemployed 

Ed.  Rev. 
IILei'^vbe-LVj  (IS'zhur-le)  a.  Not  hasty ;  deliberate ;  don« 

without  hurry. 
||L£i'$VR^~^¥i  (le'zhyr-Ie)  ad.    Not  in  a  hurry ;  delibei 

ately. 
fLE'MAW,  [IS'm^n,  P.Ja,  K, ;  ISm'^n,  Sm,]  n.  A  sweetheart; 

a  gallant ;  or  a  mistress.  Chaucer. 
Le'mJlN-ite,*  71.  {Mbu)  A  species  of  feldspar.  Dana. 
fLEME,  n.  A  ray ;  a  beam ;  a  flash.  CAaiicer. 
tLEME^  V.  71.  To  shine ;  to  blaze.  Huloet. 
Le'mer,*71.  (Med.)  A  white  humor  in  the  eye.  Crahb. 
LEm'MAjTI.  [L.  ;  kfinixa.]  pi.  L.  L&m'm^-TA  ;  Eng.  l£m'- 

MA?.  \Gcom.)  An  assumption  or  preliminary  supposition 

laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem,  or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 
L£m'ming,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  rodent  quadruped,  as  large  as  a 

rat,  with  black  and  yehow  fur,  very  abundant  in  th« 

north  of  Europe.  Brande. 
LEm'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Lemnos ;  noting  a  kind  of  si- 

licious  earth  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  P.  Cyc. 
Lem-nIs'c^te,*  71.  (Oeom.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  th« 

figure  8.   Crabb. 
L^M'pN,  71.  [limon^  Fr.]  An  acid  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree 

the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 
LfeM'pN,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  impregnated  with  lemon.  P 

Cyc. 
L6M-PN-ADE',  71.  [limonade,  Fr.]  Liquor  made  of  lemoo 

juice,  water,  and  sugar. 
L£m'PN-Ka'li,*  71.  A  beverage  combining  the  propertiea 

of  ginger-beer  and  soda-water.  Liv.  Chron. 
LfiM'pN-PEEL,*  71.  The  peel  of  a  lemon.  Prior. 
Le'mvr,*  «■  [L.]  (Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  a  monkey , 

one  of  the  family  of  lemuridtB.  RogeU 
LtiM^V-RE^y  n.  pi.  [L.]  Hobgoblins;  evil  spirits.  Milton. 
L£nd,  v.  a.  [i.  LENT ;  pp.  lending,  lent.]   To  afiford  or 

supply  on  condition  of  return  or  repayment ;  to  afibrd ;  to 

grant  for  a  time  ;  correlative  of  borrow. 
L£nd'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  lent.  Sherwood. 
LfiND'ER,  n.  One  who  lends  ;  a  granter  of  loans. 
LfiND'jNG,  n.  What  is  lent ;  act  of  lending. 
tL£ND§,  n.  pi.  Loins.   Wicliffe. 
LENGTH,  n.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  thing  material 

from  end  to  end  ;  the  longest  line  parallel  to  the  sides  of 

a  body ;  extent,  whether  of  space  or  duration ;  reach  i, 

full  extent;  uncontracted  state.  — .4£  lengtlt,  at  last;  iu 

conclusion, 
t  LENGTH,  V.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  make  longer.  SackviUe. 
L£ngth'en,  (ISng'thn)  v.a.  [i. lengthened; pp.  lenotw 

ENiNG,  lengthened.]  To  cxtend  in  length;  to  draw  eut 

to  make  longer ;  to  elongate ;  to  protract. 
LSngth'en,  (ISng'thn)  v.  n.  To  increase  in  length. 
LfiNGTH'ENED,*  (ISng'thud)  o.  Prolonged  ;  having  lengtk 
LEngth'en-Ing,  hgng'thn-ing)  n.  Protraction. 
L£ngth'fOl,  a.  Of  great  length ;  long.  Pope.  [R.] 
L£ngth'j-lv,*  ad.  With  length ;  not  briefly.  Th.  Cam^ 

beli. 
LfeNQTH'j-Wfias,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  lengthy  or  loRft. 

J.  Bentham, 
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LfiNGTH'WAY§,*  ad.  Same  as  lenffthwise.  Pmnant. 

LfiNGTH'wi^E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  length. 

l.£NGTn'i  ,*  o.  Having  length  :  long;  not  btief ;  tiresome- 
ly  |on{t;  applied  often  to  dissertations  or  discourses; 
as,  "a  .engthy  oration;"  "a  lengthy  speech." — This 
Vord  is  much  used  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  a 
colloquial  word ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  of 
American  origin.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  though  most  of 
our  best  writers  forbear  it.  It  has,  however,  within 
a  few  years,  been  considerably  used  in  England,  and 
has  been  countenanced  by  some  distinguished  English 
writers,  os  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Dibdin,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, Dr.  Arnold,  Professor  Latham,  &c. ;  also  by  the 
Brit.  Crit.,  Ch.  Ob.,  Ed.  Rev.,  Uu.Rev.,  Fo.  au.Rev.,Ec. 
Hev.,  Gent.  Mag.,  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sat.  Mag.,  P.  Cyc, 
&c.  It  has  also  been  admitted  into  the  recent  English 
dictionaries  of  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid  3  yet  Smart  says 
of  it,  "  The  word  is  an  Americanism." 

L:^'Ni-EN'cY  *  (  "*  ^''**"^^3  i  gentleness  j  lenity.  Ed.  Rev, 

Le'n(-ent,  a.  [leniensj  L.]  Assuasive;  softening;  mild; 
Wxative. 

Li'Nj-ENT,  Tu  That  which  softens ;  an  emollient. 

h^N'i-VYj  V.  a.  [lenifier^  Fr.]  [i.  lenified  ;py.  lenifyikg, 
LENiPiED.]  To  afisuage  ;  to.  mitigate.  Bacon. 

rijfiN'j-MiSNT,  n.  [lenimeiLtum,  L.j  An  assuaging.  Cockeram. 

LfiN'f-TlVE,  a.  [Zeaifi^^,  Fr.]  Assuaging ;  emollient ;  soften- 
ing. Bacon. 

L6n'}-tIve,  71.  A  medicine  to  relieve  pain ;  a  palliative. 

LfiN'j-TlvE-N£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  lenitive.  Scott. 

L£N'j-Ty,  It.  [Unitasj  L.]  Mildness  in  temper  ;  clemency; 
forbearance;  mercy;  tenderness.  Shak. 

tLjji-Ndp'l-NXNT,*  a.  Enticing  to  evil ;  alluring.  More. 

L£n§,  (ISnz)  71.  [L.,  UntiL]  pi.  i.£n§'e§.  {Optics)  A  thin 
piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance,  having, 
on  both  aides,  polished  spherical  surfices,  or  on  one  side 
a  spherical,  and  on  the  other  a  plane  surface,  and  having 
the  property  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  it ;  a  sight-glass. 

Lent,  i.  &  p.  from  Lend.    See  Lend. 

L£;ht,  n.  The  quadragesimal  fast,  continuing  forty  days, 
from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Easter;  a  time  of  abstinence. 
CamdoTu  [fA  loan.  Twells.]  ''  , 

tLfiKT,  a.  Slow  ;  mild.  B.Jojison. 

LEnt'en,  (len'tn)  a.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent  ;  sparing. 

LfiN'Tj-cEliLE,*  n.  [Fr.]  (_Bot.)  A  minute  tubercle  on  a 
stem.  Brande. 

Len-tIc'v-IjA,*  71.  A  small  concave  or  convex  glass.  Crahb. 

Len-tIc'p-lar,  o.  Doubly  convex  ;  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

IiEn'tj-eorm,  a.  [lens  and  formay  L.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  lentil  or  lens  ;  lenticular. 

L?N-Tl(?'j-NOOs,  a.  [lentigOf  L.]  Scurfy;  furfuraceous ; 
freckly.  Chalmers. 

L^N-Ti'eOj  rien-ti'go,  S.  W.  Sm. ;  len-te'go,  Ja. ;  ISn'te-go, 
J.  K.]  71.  [L.*]  A  freckle,  or  freckly  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

L£N'TfL,7t.  [/sTitiZZe,  Fr.]  A  plant  of  the  vetch  kind  ;  a  sort 
of  pulse  with  orbicular  seeds,  which  are  generally  con- 
vex. 

LlEN-Tls'cySj  n.  [L.]  The  mastic-tree ;  lentisk.  Berkeley. 

L^N'XfSK,  n.  [lentiscitSj  L.]  The  tree  which  produces  mas- 
tic. 

fL£N'T|~Tui)£,  n.  [lentuSf  L.]  Sluggishness;  slowness, 
Bailey. 

f;L£NT'N?R,  n.  Akind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

LSN'TOy"  [It.]  (Mas.)  Slow;  a  movement  between  largo 
and  grave.  Hamilton. 

LtiN'T'dUyn.  [L.]  Viscosity ;  slowness  ;  coldness.  Arhuth- 
not.  —  {Med.)  A  viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid  ;  the  co- 
agulated part  of  the  blood. 

LEn'tovs,  0.  Viscous ;  viscid ;  tenacious.  Browne. 

LlliN'ZiN-iTE,*  71,  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
white  and  translucent.  Brande. 

Le'o,  n.  [L.]  (jSstron.)  The  Lion;  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac. 

fLE'QD,  TU  The  people  ;  a  nation  ;  country.  Oibson. 

{■TjJE'OE.n.  Ijovb. — ieoyTcm  is  a  winner  of  love.  Oibaon. 

Lii'p-iiuNT-ER,*  n.  One  who  seeks  lions  or  objects  of  cu- 
riosity ;  lion-lmnter,  Qk.  Rev.  [Low.] 

Leonhardite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  lau- 
monite.  Dana. 

LE'p-NiNE,  a.  [leoninusy  L.]  Belonging  to  a  lion;  having 
the  nature  of  a  lion. —  Leonine  verses  are  Latin  verses  of 
which  the  end  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named  fromZeo, 
or  from  Lconinusy  the  inventor ;  as, 

'*  Gloria /actortiTB  temer6  conceditur  honim." 

LE'0-JfiNE-L¥i*<irf-  In  the  manner  of  a  lion.  Harris. 

Le-6n'tp-don,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  dande- 
lion. P.  Cyc. 

LEop'ABD)  (I6F'?rd)  n.  [leo  and  pardus,  L.]  A  spotted  beast 
of  prey,  of  the  felis  or  cat  genus. 

Lfeop'.ARD'§-BANE,  (lep'sirdz-ban)  n.  An  herb. 

Li^p'A-DiTE,*7i,  Acirriped;  the  goose-barnacle.  Brande. 

L^P-^-DQ-OiJis'T^nf*  n.  A  species  of  fish.  Brande. 


L£p'*L,*n.  (Bet.)  A  sterile  stamen.  Brande.  [b.I 
Le'P^s,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  An  invertebrate  anirual,  of  tb 

genus  cirripeda;  a  barnacle';  the  llmpit  of  the  aicienti 

P.  Cyc. 
L£p':^R,  71,  [leprOf  L.]  One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 
L£p'5R-o0s,  a.  Infected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous.  Shak. 
fLfip'jD,  a.  pepMZii*,  L.]  Pleasant;  merry;  quick.  Barron 

LfiP-I-Dp-DEN'BRpW,*   n.;  pi.   LEPIDODENDRA.    {OeoUy 

A  genus  of  fossil  plants  found  in  coal  formations.  JSuei 
land, 

Lfip'j-DOlDj*  n.  An  extinct  fossil  fish.  Buckland. 

Lfip'i-Dp-LITE,*  or  L^-plD'9-LiTE,*n.  [Xenis  and  Mdo^.'] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  of  pinkish  color,  and  granular  and  foli 
ated  texture.  Brande. 

Lfip-I-DOP'TE-RA.,*  n.  pi.  [XeirU  and  wTepdv.]  (Ent.)  Az 
order  of  insects  having  four  wings,  including  butterfiie* 
and  moths.  Brande. 

L£p-j-i>6p'ter-al,*    )  a.    Relating    to    the    lepidoptera 

LEp-j-dSp'ter-oDs,*  (     Booth. 

LEp-i-d6'sis,*  n.  (Med.)  An  efflorescence  of  scales  on  th* 
body.  Scudamorc 

Lfip'f-DOTE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a  sort  of  scurfineas 
P.  Cyc. 

L£p-i-ph5l'lvm,*  71.  ( Oeol)  A  fossil  leaf  which  occurs  In 
coal  formation.  Brongniart. 

LB-piiM'i-j}^j*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  rodent  animals 
including  the  hare,  rabbit,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LiSp'p-RlNE,  or  Lep'P-rIne,  [16p'9-rln,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm., 
Ie'p9-rin,  S. ;  ISpVrin,  K.  Wb.]  a.  [leporinusj  L.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  hare ;  having  the  nature  oi"  a  hare. 

LE'i'RA*n,  [L.]  (Jfffid.)  A  disease  affecting  the  skm;  lep- 
rosy. P.  Cyc. 

tLE-PR6s'i-T¥,  n.  A  leprous  or  squamous  disease.  Bacon. 

L£p'Rp-SY,  71.  [lepra,  L.]  A  loathsome  disease  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  scaly  patches  of  a  nearly  circular  form. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  times. 

Lfip'Roys,  (Igp'rus)  a.  Infected  with  leprosy  ;  scurfy, 

LEp'rovs-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  leper.  Toumear. 

LI:p'rovs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  leprous.  Sherwood. 

LEP-TOL'p-oy,*  n.  A  discourse  on  small  matters.  Crabi 

L£p-Tp-pHi'NA,*7i.  Along,  slender  serpent.  Bell. 

L£p-Tp-so'MVS,*  TL  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

Lep-tGn'T}C,*7i,  An  atiei«aating,  cutting  medicine.  Craifr 

L£p'TYN-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Same  as  granuliU.  Dana. 

fLERE,  n.  A  lesson  ;  lore ;  doctrine;  learning  ;  skill.  Spenser- 

jLere,  fl.  Empty;  ready;  prepared.  Butler. 

fLERE,  V.  a.  To  learn.  Chaucer.  To  teach.  Fairfax 

LE-Rts^T^,*7i.  A  genus  of  serpents.  Bell. 

L:^r-ne'^n,*  n.  One  of  the  lemma^  a  genus  of  crustaceout 
animals,  which  are  parasites  of  fishes;  theepizoa.  Brands 

fLfiR'RY,  71.  A  rating;  a  lecture.  [Rustic  word.] 

L£s'bj-^n,*  a.  Belonging  to  Lesbos.  Ency. 

LE'^ipN,*  (le'zhun)  ?t.  A  hurting;  an  injury. — (Law)  In- 
jury suffered  in  consequence  of  inequality  of  situation 
fVhishaw. 

LiSss.  A  negative  or  prirative  termination,  —  [te*.  Sax.) 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  privation 
of  the  thing  expressed  by  that  substantive ;  as,  lifeless 
without  life. 

L£ss,  a.;  comp.  of  Little.  Smaller;  not  so  great. 

L&S3,  71,  Not  so  much  ;  opposed  to  more,  or  to  as  much. 

L£:S3,  ad.  In  a,  smaller  degree ;  in  a  lower  degree. 

fLfiss,  conj.  Uniess ;  lest.  B.  Jonson, 

JLfess,  V.  a.  To  make  less ;  to  lessen.  Gower. 

Les-see'j  71.  The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 

LEs'SEW,  O^s'sn)  v.  a.  [L  i,£B3sved  ;  pp.  lessenimo,  i.es 
9ENED.]  To  make  less;  to  diminish  in  bulk,  degree,  01 
quality  ;  to  abate. 

LiSs'SEN,  (les'sn)  v,  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease, 

L^ss'er,  a.  Less ;  smaller.  {^  it  is  a  corruption  of  \ms<^ 
the  comparative  of  Utiles  of  long  and  established  use  m 
certain  cases  ;  as,  "  the  Leaser  Asia."  It  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  If-ss  whenever  the  rhythm  can  be  aided,  or  the 
double  occurrence  of  a  terminational  s  avoided  ;  as,  "  At- 
tend to  what  a  iwser  Muse  indites."  Bp.  Hurd. 

fLEss'ER,  ad   Less,  Shak. 

fLfis'sE^,  71.  pi  [laissees,  Fr.]  The  dung  of  beasts  left  on 
the  ground.  Batley. 

Lfis'sow,  (les'Sin)  7U  [teffOTi,  Fr. ;  towriTw,  Goth,]  Anything 
read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher  in  order  to  improvement; 
the  instruction  or  lecture  given  at  one  time  by  a  teacher 
a  task,  exercise,  or  subject  given  to  a  pupil;  precept:  — 
portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service:  —  a  rating 
lecture. 

LEs'soN,  (ISs'sn)  t)  a.  To  teach;  to  instruct.  ShaJc.  [r.] 

LEs'soR.  or  Les-sor',  [ISs'sdr,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K.;  l?s-sSr', 
J.  i  ISs'sBr',  Ja. ;  ISs's^r  or  Igs-siir',  Sm.]  n.  One  who  lets 
any  thing  by  lease.  5:^  This  word  is  a  law  term,  and 
when  used  as  a  correlative  of  lessee,  is  pronounced  l?s-stir' 

LEsT,  riest,  P.  J.  E.  F  .Ta.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  16st  or  lest,  S.  W.] 
conj.  That  not ;  for  fear  that. 

LET,  V.  a.  [u  LET  ;pp.  lettimq,  let.]  To  allow  ;  to  suffer; 
to  permit ;  to  leave  in  some  state  or  course ;  to  lease  ;  ic 
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grant  to  a  tenant ;  to  put  to  hire.  —  In  the  imperative  mood 
it  denotes  entreaty,  supplication,  exhortation,  commaDd, 
or  permission. — It  is  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood 
williout  the  sign  to;  as,  "to  let  go." —  To  let  bloodj  to 
cause  blood  to  come  out. —  To  let  m,  or  intOj  to  admit,  or 
cause  to  come  in. —  To  let  off,  to  discharge. —  To  let  out, 
to  discharge ;  to  lease  out. 

LJ2T,  V,  a,  [i.  LETTED  J  pp.  LETTING,  LETTijD.]  To  hinder} 
to  obstruct ;  to  oppose,  Spenser. 

LET,  V.  n.  f  tTo  forbear.  Bacon.]  To  be  leased  or  let ;  as,  "  a 
house  to  2e£."  '^  The  terse  brevity  of  this  is  itl  replaced 
by  the  apparently  more  correct  form  of,  '  a  house  to  be 
let.'  "  Smart. 

Lii^T,  71.  Hinderance ;  obstacle  J  obstruction.  Hooker.  [R.] 

LJiT,  the  termination  of  diminutive  words,  from  lyte,  Sax- 
on,   >ttle ;  as,  rivulet^  a  small  river  or  stream. 

L£tch,  [lech,  Sm.]  it.  A  vessel  for  malting  lye.  See  Leech, 
and  Leach. 

Le'tha^l,  a.  [letliaUs^'L.']  Deadly;  mortal.  W.  Richardson. 

tLE-THAL'i-TV,  71.  Mortality.  Atkitis. 

Le-Xhar'9-jc,        \  a.  Affected  by  lethargy  \  sleepy  by  dis- 

Le-thAr'^i-cal,  (     ease  j  drowsy  ;  dull. 

L:]^-'ThXr'(^;-cai.-ly,  ad.  In  a  morbid  sleepiness. 

Li^-THAK'^-J-C^L-Nfiss,  71,  Morbid  sleepiness.  More. 

Li-TH AR'()^ jc-n£ss,  n.  Morbid  sleepiness  i  lethargy.  Herbert. 

L^TH'^R-^iZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  lethargic.  Coleridge.  [R.J 

LfiTH'AR-^iZED,*  t-jizd)  a.  Rendered  lethargic;  drowsy. 
Morgaa.  [R.] 

LEth'ar-c^V,  n.  [XtjQapyiaj  Gr. ;  Utkargie,  Fr.]  A  morbid 
drowsiness,  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy  \  a  state  of  stupor; 
unnatural  sleepiness ;  dulness. 

[LliTH'^R-^-y,  V.  a.  To  make  lethargic  or  sleepy.  Shah. 

Le'th?,  n.  [Af,9//.]  A  poetical  river  of  hell :  —  oblivion  j  a 
draught  of  oblivion.  Milton. -•-[^'Ded.tii.  Shak.] 

L?-th£'^n,  a.  Oblivious;  causing  oblivion.  Muton. 

fLE'THEED,  fl.  Oblivious;  lethean.  Slia/c. 

iLE-THiF'JfR-oDs,  a.  [let/Lifer,lj.]  Deadly;  bringing  death. 
JDr.  Robinson. 

L£t'tjer,  n.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

LEt'ter,  n.  [lettre,  Fr. ;  litera,  L.]  An  alphabetic  charac- 
ter, or  a  character  for  expressing  sounds  to  the  eye ;  a 
type  with  which  books  are  printed:  — a  written  message; 
an  epistle ;  a  note ;  a  billet :  —  verbal  expression  ;  the  literal 
meaning. — pi.  Learning;  literature.  —  Dead  letter,  a  writ- 
ing or  precept  wifhout  authority  or  force :  —  a  letter  left  in 
a  post-office  and  not  called  for.  —  Letter  of  credit,  a  letter 
written  by  one  merchant  or  correspondent  to  another,  re- 
questing him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  —  Letter  of  license^  an  instrument  by  which  cred- 
itors allow  a  person,who  has  failed  in  liis  trade,  time  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
— Letters  patent,  open  letters,  or  a  written  instrument  con- 
taining a  royal  grant.  —  Letters  of  marque.  See  Marque. 

L£t'X5R,  v.  a.    [i.  LETTERED  ;  pp.   LETTERING,  LETTERED.] 

To  stamp  with  letters.  Addison. 

L£t't:?r-Boari>,*  n.  A  board  on  which  a  printer's  types 
are  placed  for  distribution.  Brande. 

Li3T-T?R^CASE,*7i.  A  case  for  Containing  letters,  .dsh. 

Let'tered,  (ISt't^rd)  a.  Literate;  educated  to  learning; 
learned  ;  belonging  to  learning  ;  suiting  letters. 

L£t't?r-FoOi«id']?R,  n.  One  who  casts  types;  a  type- 
founder. 

LfiT'T^R-fNG,*  71.  The  act  of  forming  or  marking  with  let- 
ters ;  the  letters  used  in  marking. 

LjSt'ter-ize,*  v.  71.  To  write  letters.  Ch.  Lamb,  [R.] 

fLET'T:^R-L£ss,  a.  Ignorant;  illiterate.  fVaterkouse, 

LEt'ter-lIhg,*  n.  A  little  letter.  J.  Bowdler. 

LET'TJgR-Or'FicE,*  Ti.  A  depository  for  letters.  Blach- 
stone, 

L£t'ter-PrEss,  n.  Letters  and  words  printed,  or  print 
from  type.as  distinguished  from  the  print  from  copperplate. 

LfiT'TJEiR^PA'TENT,  71.  pi.  A  Written  instrument  con- 
taining a  royal  grant.  Blackstone. 

LfiT'TJ^R-WRiT'^R,*  n.  A  writer  of  letters.  Addison. 

LfiT'TVCE,  (let'tjs)  71.  [lactuca,  L.]  A  garden  plant  used 
for  salad. 

Le  U'ca,*  n.  [L.]  (In  old  records)  A  league.  Crabb. 

Leu'cjne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  pulverulent  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  muscular  fibre. 
Brande. 

LEu-cIs'cvs,*  n.  (/cA.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  including  the 
dace.  P.  Cyc, 

Ll:iJ'ciTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  white  volcanic  mineral.  Lyell 

Liiu-cp-DEN'DRpir,*  71.  (JSo(,)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  sil- 
ver-tree. Hamilton. 

LEu-cq-e-thi-6p'{C,*o.  White  and  black.  STnaj^ 

LEU-co'M*,*  71.  [XeiKoiiAa.]  (Med.)  A  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

LEiJ-cp-PHLfiG'M^-cy,  n.  (Med.)  A  dropsical  habit.  Ar- 
butlinot. 

*LEU-cp-pnL?G-MXT'jC,  a.  [XevK65  and  0Acj'fta.]  Dropsi 
cal.  Q,uiney. 

LEU-c6P'yRiTE,*n.  (Min.)  Arsenical  pyrites.  Dajia. 

Leu-co'THJ-6p,*  71.  A^  albino.  Smart, 


LE'VAN-cy,*  71.  The  act  of  rising  up.  Burrows.  [E.j 

Le'V^NT,  or  LE-v1nt',  [le'v&nt,  E.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ssk^ 
Barclay;  l^-vilnt',  K.  Dyche,  Rees ;  lev'^nt,  Sm.]  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises ;  eastern  ;  rifting 
up.  Milton. 

L?-vAnt',  71.  [Fr.]  The  east,  particularly  the  eastern  coasti 
of  the  IVlediterranean,  or  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

L?-vXnt']?r,  71.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean:—  a  cant  term  for  one  who  runs  away  from  hia 
horse-racing  debts.  Todd. 

Le-vXn'tine,  or  L£V'^N-TINE,  [l^-vSn'tin,  Sm.  R.  Ash, 
Bailey;  lev'gm-tln,  J.  Wb.  Todd.]  a.  [levantin,  Fr.J  Be- 
longing to  the  Levant,  or  that  part  of  the  east  so  called. 

Le-va'rT  FA'Cf-Xs,*  (-^'she-as)  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of 
execution  directed  to  the  sheriff,  for  levying  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  man's  land,  tenements,  goods,  and  chai- 
tels,  who  has  forfeited  his  recognizance.  Tomlins. 

Le-va' TQS,  n.  [L.J  (Med.)  A  muscle  that  lifts  up;  a  sur 
gical  instrument  lor  lifting  up  a  depressed  part. 

fLEVE,  a.  Agreeable;  dear;  lief.  Oower.  See  Lief 

ILeve,  v.  a.  The  old  form  of  the  word  believe.   Oower. 

L^v^EE,  (lev'e)  [lev'e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.. 
\e-vk',  Ash,  Richardson.]  n.  [Fr.]  Time  of  rising  ;  a  cere- ^ 
raonious  morning  visit  or  assembly.  —  (17.  S.)  Used  also 
for  an  evening  party  or  assembly;  as,  "  the  president'fi 
levee;"  —  often  pronounced  le-ve'.  —  A  pier;  an  em 
bankment  to  prevent  inundation. 

Lfiv'i^E,*  V,  a.  To  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees. 

*'  Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great." —  Young 

L£v'EL,  a.  Even;  plain;  flat;  smooth;  not  having  one 
part  higher  than  another;  being  in  the  same  line  or  plana 
with  any  thing. 

LfiV'jEL,    V.    a.     [i.    LEVELLED  ;  yp.  LEVELLING,  LEVELLED.] 

To  make  even  ;  to  free  from  inequalities  ;  to  reduce  to 
the  same  height ;  to  lay  flat ;  to  aim  at ;  to  point ;  to  di 
rect  to  an  end  ;  to  suit  in  proportion. 

LEv'EL,  V.  n.  To  aim ;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  the 
same  line  with  the  mark  ;  to  conjecture ;  to  attempt ;  to 
be  in  the  same  direction  ;  to  make  attempts  ;  to  become 
even  or  level. 

Lfiv'EL,  71.  A  plane  or  plain;  a  surface  without  inequali- 
ties ;  customary  height,  rate,  or  standard ;  a  state  of  equal- 
ity ;  rule  ;  plan  ;  line  of  direction :  —  an  instrument 
whereby  masons  adjust  their  work. 

Lfiv'i^L-I^M,*  71.  The  act  or  principles  of  levelling  distinct^ 
tions  in  society.  Ch.  Ob,  [r.I 

L£v-5L-j-za'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  levelling.  Gent.  Mag.  [R.Jj 

L£v'JEL-LER,  71.  One  who  levels ;  one  who  endeavors  to 
bring  all  to  thesame  level  or  condition.    See  TRiVELLEn.. 

L6v'el-l1n&,*  71.  The  act  of  finding  or  making  a  level' 
the  act  of  finding  a  horizontal  line.  Frajwis. 

Lfiv'EL-LiNG,*  p.  a.  Making  level ;  equalizing. 

L£v'?L-Ly,*  ad.  Evenly  ;  in  a  level  manner.  Hobbes  ■ 

L6v'el-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  level ;  evenness. 

Lfiv'EN,  71.  [levain,FT,]  Ferment;  leaven.  See  Leaveit^ 

Le'ver,  [le'ver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Sm.  R.;  lev'erj 
fVb.]  71.  A  bar  for  raising  a  great  weight  by  turning  on  a- 
fulcrum  ;  the  second  mechanical  power. 

f Le'vjer,  a.  i  comp.  degree  of  leve,  leef,  or  li^.  More  agree.ij 
ble  ;  more  pleasing.  Oower. 

ILe'v^r,  ad.  Rather.  Chaucer. 

L£v'5R-^9E,*  71.  The  use  or  act  of  using  levers.  London.. 

L£v'?a-ET,  71.  [lievreteau,  Fr.]  A  hare  in  the  first  year.o<' 
its  age. 

L£v'er-qck,  71.  The  name  of  the  lark  in  Scotland.  Waltdn 

fLi^V'ET,  71.  [lever,  Fr.]  A  blast  of  the  trumpet,  Hudihraa. 

L£v'}-A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  levied.  Bacon. 

Le-vi'a-than,  71.  A  great  marine  animal  mentioned  in  im 
book  of  Job  ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  crocodile,  by 
some  the  whale,  and  by  others  an  animal  now  extinct. 

Lfev'l-GATE,  V,  a.  [ZtEuiffo,  L.1  [i.  levigated;  pp  levi- 
OATiNO,  LEVIGATED.]  To  polisn ;  to  smooth;  to  pjane , 
to  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  to  mix  till  the  liquoi' 
becomes  smooth  and  uniform.  Barrow. 

L£v'j-GATE,  a.  Made  smooth  ;  levigated.  Sir  T.  Ehjot 

L£v-l-&A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  levigating;  smoothing. 

■fLfiv^lN,  71.  Lightning.  Chaucer. 

L£v'|-ner,*  71.  A  swift  species  of  hound.  Crabb. 

L£v-i-Ri'TIpN,*  71.  [levir,  L.,  a  husband's  brother.]  The  ac» 
or  custom,  among  the  Jews,  of  a  man's  marrying  tha 
widow  of  a  deceased  brother.  J.  Allen. 

L£v-l-TA'Tlpw,  71.  [levitas,  levitatis,  L.]  Act  of ■  making 
light;  buoyancy.  Paley. 

Le'vite,  n.  [leoita,  L.,  from  ieui.]  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
one  born  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews:  — a 
priest,  in  contempt. 

Le-vIt'1-cAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Levitea  ;  making  part  ol 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  ;  priestly.  Milton. 

Le-v1t'i-cal-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the  Levites 

Le-vIt'J-cOs,*  n.  The  third  book  of  Moses.  Bible. 

L£v'j-TV,  71.  [l&oitas,  L.]  The  quality  of  being  light ;  wan» 
of  weight,  gravity,  or  seriousness  ;  lightness  ;  inconatan 
cy  ;  changeableness  ;  unsteadiness  ;  idle  pleasure  ;  vanity 
I      trifling  gayety. 
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iit  r  Y.  V.  a.  ^lever.  Fr.]  [i.  levied  jj»p.  levying,  levied  ] 
To  raise;  to  collect;  to  impose:— to  raise,  applied  to 
men,  for  an  army,  sometimes  to  money. 

Lfiv'y,  n.  Act  of  raising  money  or  men ;  the  quantity, 
amount,  or  number  raised. 

Lfiv'v-lNG,*  n.  The  act  of  raising  by  a  levy. 

LEVYVE,*n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized,  hydrated  alumlno-sil- 
icate  of  lime  and  soda.  Brande. 

|Lew",  (lu)  a.  [lieWj  D.]  Tepid;  lukewarm;  pal 3;  wan. 
Wiclife, 

Lewd,  (lud)  a.  [fLay  ;  not  clerical,  Wiclife.]  Wicked  ;  bad ; 
dissolute.  Wkitgift.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

Lewd'i,y,  (lad'Ie)  ad.  In  a  lewd  manner ;  lustfully. 

Lewd'ness,  n.  (Quality  of  being  lewd  ;  wickedness  ;  de- 
bauchery ;  lustful  licentiousness, 

tLEWD'sTER,  n.  One  given  to  criminal  pleasures.  Shdk. 

Lew'is,*  n.  A  mechanical  instrument  consisting  of  thin 
wedges  of  iron.  Hamilton. 

Lewih  dWRj  \\d'e-dot')  n.  See  Louis  d'Ob. 

L£x-i-c6G-'RA-PH:^R,n.  [Xe^ikSi/  and  ypd^oj.}  One  versed 
in  lexicography  ;  a  writer  of  dictionaries.  Watts. 

L£x-i-oo-grAph'(c,*        I  a.    Relating   to    lexicography. 

USx-J-cq-GRXph'I-c^Lj*  \      Richardson. 

L£x-i-c6g-'ra-phy,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  composing, 
compiling,  or  writing  dictionaries  ;  lexicology. 

L£x-i-c6L'p-(?^y,*n.  The  science  of  the  meaning  and  just 
application  of  words  ;  lexicography.  Brande* 

L£x'i-c6n,  tu  [AsfiA'di/.]  A  dictionary;  particularly  a 
Greek  dictionary. 

L£x-;-grAph'ic,*        )  a.  Representing  words ;  relating  to 

Lfix-i-GRXPH'i-CAL,*  i     lexigraphy.  Du  Ponceau. 

LEX-iG-'RVPHy,*7i.  A  representation  of  words  by  the  com- 
bination of  other  words.  Du  Pojiceau. 

IMx  jvHn  scrIp'tAj*  [L.]  (Zttw)  "  Law  not  written  ;  " 
the  common  law. — Lez  scripta,  "written  law;"  stat- 
ute law.  Scudamore. 

C&X  TAl-i-o' mSf*  [L.]  (Zam)  «  The  law  of  retaliation." 
WMshaw. 

C&x  T&r'rje*  [L.]  (Law)  "The  law  of  the  land." 
Scudairiore. 

Ley,  (le)  n.  A  field  or  pasture.  GHbson.  See  Lea. 

'Ley-den-Phi'al,*  71.  (Electricity)  A  glass  phial,  or  jar, 
coated  inside  with  some  conducting  substance,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  charged  and  used  in  making  experi- 
ments. Hamilton, 

Leze'-MXj'ies-tv,*  n.  (Law)  A  crime  committed  against 
the  sovereign  power  in  a  state.  Brande. 

LI,*  n.  A  Chinese  itinerary  measure  equal  to  1879  English 
feet.  Hamilton. 

Li-a-bIl'i-tv,  n.  The  state  of  being  liable;  liableness. 
Richardson. —  [Modern,  but  in  good  use.] 

LI'a-ble,  a.  [liable,  old  Pr.,  from  tier.']  Answerable ; 
bound;  not  exempt ;  subject;  obnoxious;  exposed. 

Ll'VBiiE-N'ESS,  n.  State  of  being  liable;  obnoxiousness ; 
subjection ;  liability.  Hammond. 

LIAISOJV,*  (le'gi-zSng')  n.  [Fr.]  A  binding  or  fastening  to- 
gether ;  a  bond  of  union.  Qu.  Rev. 

LrAR,  71.  One  who  lies  or  tells  lies. 

tLI'ARD,  a.  [liartj  old  Fr.]  Gray.  Chaucer. 

Ll'^s,*  n.  (Min.)  A  blue-colored,  clayey  limestone.  Lyell. 

LIB,  r.  a.  [lubben^  D.]  To  castrate.  Chapman.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Ll-BA'TipN,  n.  \libati0j  L,]   The  act  of  pouring  wine  on 

'    the  ground  in  honor  of  some  deity  ;  the  wine  so  poured. 

iLlB'BARD,  71.  [libaertj  Ger.j   A  leopard.   Spenser. 
jTb'bard'S-Bane,  71.  A  poisonous  plant.  B.  Jonson. 

LVbel,  n.  llibellus,  L. ;  tibelle,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  malicious  pub- 
lication in  writing  or  printing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  &c., 
designed  to  render  a  person  odious;  a  lampoon:  —  an 
original  declaration  or  charge  in  a  civil  action. 

Li'BEL,  V.  a.  \i.  libelled  ;  pp.  libelling,  libelled.]  To 
defame  maliciously  ;  to  satirize  ;  to  lampoon  ;  to  traduce; 
to  vilify  —  (Law)  To  bring  a  charge  against. 

Ia'^^Ij,  v.  n.  To  spread  defamation,  written  or  printed. 

lij-Bfei/'LV-L^,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  fly ;  the  dragon-fly. 
Brartde. 

Li'bel-lXnt,*  71  (Law)  One  who  brings  or  files  a  libel  or 
cnarge  in  a  chancery  or  admiralty  case  ;  corresponding  to 
plaintiff  in  actions  in  common-law  courts.  Boumer. 

Ll'BE7*  L?R,  71.  One  who  libels  ;  a  lampooner. 

Li'bel-l1n&,  71.  Act  of  defaming  or  abusing. 

LfBEL-LoOs,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  libel ;  defam- 
atory. 

Li'be"r,*7i.  [1,.,  inner  hark  ;  a  600ft.] — (Bot.)  The  newly- 
formed,  inner  bark  of  trees  or  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

LIb'er-al,  a.  [liberatisy  L.]  Not  mean  ;  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman ;  munificent;  generous;  bountiful;  not  parsimo- 
nious ;  candid;  catholic;  allowing  freedom  of  opinion ; 
free  to  excess  ;  Intitudinarian. 

LIb'er-al,*  n.  An  advocate  for  liberal  principles.  Ed.  Rev. 

LIb'er-^l-I?m,*  71.  The  principles  or  practice  of  liberals  ; 
liberal  principles ;  free-thinking.  Brit.  Crit. 

LT!B'ER-AL-TsT,*n.  An  adherent  to  liberal  principles.  Ch.  Ob, 

!jlB-£R-^L-IsT'fc,*a.  Relating  to  liberalism.  JV.  Y.Rev.  [R.] 

LtB-ER-iii'l-Ty,  7U  Q.ua!ity  of  being  liberal ;  munificence; 


bounty ;   generosity  ;   generous  profus'.on ;   >eedom     . 
opinion  ;  Catholicism  ;  liberal  principle  or  conduct. 

LTb'ER-^L-ize,  v.  a.  [i.  liberalized  ;;);>.  LiBERALiziNa 
liberalized.]  To  make  liberal ',  to  enlarge.  Burke. 

LTb'er-^L-ly,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner ;  bountifully ;  freely 

LIe'er-4L-mind']ed,*  a.  Having  a  liberal  mindjenlight 
ened ;  catholic.  Johnson. 

LIb'ER-ATE,  v.  a.  [libero,  L.]  [i.  liberated;  pp.  lihi:rat< 
iNG,  LIBERATED.]  To  release  ;  to  set  at  large  ;  to  deliver 
to  rescue  ;  to  free ;  to  set  free.  Adam  Smith* 

LIb-er-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  setting  free  ;  deliverance. 

LIb'er-a-tqr,  71.  One  who  liberates ;  a  deliverer, 

Lib'eb-ti-cide,*  n.  [libertiddej  Fr.]  A  destroyer  of  lib- 
erty ;  destruction  of  liberty.  Soutkey. 

LIb'er-tin-^^e,  n.  [Fr.]  Libertinism.  Warburton. 

LIb'er-tIne,  71.  [libertin,  Fr.]  One  who  lives  dissolutely 
or  without  personal  restraint,  particularly  as  regards  com- 
merce with  the  other  sex  ;  a  debauchee.  —  (Law)  [liberti- 
ntis,  L.]  A  freedrnan,  or  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Ayliffe 

LIb'er-tIne,  a.  Lax  in  morals  ;  licentious.  Bacon, 

LIb'er-tin-I§m,  71.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a  liber 
tine  ;  dissoluteness  ;  licentiousness. 

LtB'EB-TY,  71.  [libertasj  L. ;  liberte^  Fr.]  Power  of  acting 
without  restraint ;  the  state  or  condition  of  society  which 
secures  to  every  individual  the  right  or  power  of  acting 
under  no  restraint  except  such  as  is  caused  by  equitable 
laws,  operating  equally  on  all  the  citizens  ;  or  except 
such  as  is  approved  and  sanctioned  by  enlightened  reason, 
and  a  well-trained  conscience;  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
slavery;  freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity;  privilege;  ex 
emption  ;  immunity;  license;  leave;  permission. — pL 
The  precincts  or  outer  districts  of  a  city.  —  Liberty  of  tlit 
press,  (Law)  The  right  to  print  and  publish  the  truth  from 
good  motives,  and  ^r  justifiable  ends. 

Li-bEth'en-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  copper.  Dana 

LJ-BlD'l-NlsT,  n.  One  devoted  to  lewdness.  Junius,  [r.] 

Li-BlD'j-NODs,  a.  [libidinosusj  L.]  Lewd  ;  lustful. 

LJ-BlD'f-NOtJs-LY,  ad.  Lewdly  ;  lustfully.  Bp.  Lavington. 

LJ-BlD^j-NoOs-Nfiss,  71.  Lewdness  ;  lustfulness. 

Li'br4,  n.  [L.]  pi.  LIBR.M.  A  balance  ;  scales.  —  (Astron.) 
The  Balance  ;  the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

Li'bra.l,  a.  \libralisj  L.]  Of  a  pound  weight.  Diet.  [R.] 

Li-bra'rj-^n,  71.  \lihrariuSf  L.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  a 
library. 

Lt-bra'r(-an-shIp,  7u  The  oflice  of  a  librarian. 

Li'BRA-Ry,'  n  [librairie,  Fr.]  An  arranged  collection  '■ 
books,  public  or  private  ;  a  building  or  apartment  in  which 
the  collection  is  kept ;  a  book-room. 

Liberate,  v.  a.  [l^ro,  L.l  [i.  librated  ;  pp.  libratinq 
LiBRATED.]  To  poiso ;  to  balance  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

Ll-BRA'TION,  (li-bra'shun)  n.  [libratioj  L.]  Act  of  librat- 
ing  ;  state  of  being  balanced.  —  (.Sstron.)  An  apparent 
irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion,  by  which  she  seems  to 
librate  about  her  axis. 

Li'BRA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Balancing  ;  playing  like  a  balance, 

Li-br&t'to,*  n,  [It.]  A  little  book;  a  book  containing 
the  words  of  an  opera.  Chambers, 

LJts^j*  n.  [L,]  The  south-west  wind,  Shenstone, 

Lice,  n^;  pi.  of  Louse.  See  Louse. 

Lice'bane,  It.  A  plant. 

LI'cENS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  licensed.  Cotgrave. 

Li'cENSE,  71.  [licentia,  L. ;  licence^  Fr.]  Leave  ;  permission  , 
liberty  :  —  excess  ;  exorbitant  liberty  ;  contempt  of  neces- 
sary restraint :  —  a  grant  of  permission  to  do  some  lawful 
act;  the  instrument  granting  permission: — often  writ 
ten  licence. 

Ll'c^NSE,  V.  a.  [i.  licensed;  p;?.  licensing,  licensed,] 
To  permit  by  a  legal  grant ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  send  away. 

Ll'c]EKSED,*  (iT'senst)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  license. 

Li-CEN-SJiE',*  n.  One  to  whom  a  license  is  granted.  Story 

LFc?NS-ER,  71.  One  who  licenses  or  grants  permission. 

Licensure,*  71.  Act  of  licensing;  license.  Godwin. 

Li-c£n'tj_-^te,  (li-sSn'she-jt)  [Il-sSn'she-^t,  P.  J.  Ja. ;  II 
sSn'she-at,  W.  F.  Sm.;  li-sen'shet,  S.  £.]  n.  [Kceniwii«, 
low  L.']  One  who  has  a  license ;  one  who  has  a  degree 
in  a  Spanish  university ;  one  who  has  a  license  to  preach 
or  to  practise  any  art  or  profession. 

fLl-cfiN'Tl-ATE,  (li-sen'she-at)  v.  a.  [Zicejicicr,  Fr.]  To  per- 
mit ;   to  license.  L^Estrange. 

Ll-cfiN'Tioys,  (li-sen'shus)  a.  Using  license,  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  unrestrained  by  law  or  morality  ;  dissolute ;  lax  , 
loose  ;  vague  ;  unconfined. 

LJ-cEN'Tiovs-Ly,  (ti-s6n'shys-le)  ad.  In  a  licentious  man- 
ner; dissolutely;  without  just  restraint. 

Li-c£n'tiovs-n£ss,  (li-sen'shus-nfis)  71.  Quality  of  being 
licentious. 

tLIcH,  a.  Like;  resembling;  equal.  Qower. 

fLIcH,  n.  A  dead  carcass.  Webber. 

IILfjEHEN,*  or  LIcH'EN,*  [li'k?n,  Ja. :  ITch'en,  K.  R. ;  HR' 
en,  Wb. ;  lich'en,  (as  the  name  of  a  tetter,  Ix'ken,)  Sm.} 
n.(\eix£v,  Gr.  {lichen,  L.  §•  Fr.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants 
of  very  low  organization,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  on  rocks,  and  on  the  ground,  containing  many 
species  employed  in  the  arts  as  pigments,  and  also  hi 
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drticles  of  food,  one  of  which  is  Iceland  moBa.—(Med.) 
An  eruption  of  the  akinj  a  cutaneous  distemper  affect- 
ing the  head  with  scabs;  a  tetter.  Brande, 

90°  The  majority  of  the  few  English  orthoepists  who 
have  given  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  pronounce  it 
lich'en  ;  but  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  It  is  pronounced 
li'k?n ;  the  French  keep  the  ck  hard,  pronouncing  it  15'- 
Uen  ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  Ii'ken  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  best  usage  among  American  botanists. 

tl  i-£;H£N'ic,*  a.  (CAem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
lichens.  P.  Cyc 

;il.IjeH'E-NiNEj*n.  (CJienu)  A  vegetable  product  obtained 
from  a  species  of  lichen,  and  sometimes  called  lichen. 
starch.  Brands. 

|lLijeH-?N-p-aRXPH'lc,*  )  a.  Relating  to  lichens  or 
l.ijBH-^N-p-GKAPH'j-c^L,*  \     Uchenography.  P.  Cyc 

JILjjCh-en-O&'ra  -phKsI:,*  n.  One  versed  in  Uchenography. 
Kvojolea 

||T.]£H-?N-^«'BA-PHY.*n,  (Bot.)  A  description  of  lichens. 
P.  Cye, 

Lies' ff*  ( Ich'?)  ru  A  favorite  Chinese  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  an  apricot.  Malcom. 

I-.!ch'-0*l,  n.  A  sort  of  owl  supposed  to  foretell  death. 

I.!9'|T,  (lls'jt)  a.  [licitus,  L.]  Lawful.  Port  Royal  Or.  [r.] 

l/I^'lT-LVt  (ns'jt-le)  ad.  Lawfully.  Throckmorton.  [R.] 

LI9'jt-n£ss,  pis'it-nfis)  n.  Lawfulness,  [r.] 

LlCK,  V.  a.  ft.  LICKED ;  j?2''  licrinq,  licked.]    To  pass 
over  with  the  tongue  ;  to  lap  ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 
[To  beat;  to  strike.   Todd.  —  Colloquial  in  England 
ana  the  U.  S.] —  To  lick  up,  to  devour. 

Licit,  n.  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  Dryden.  Act  of  licking  ;  that 
which  is  licked  up.  Dryden. —  A  salt  spring,  so  named 
from  the  earth  around  being  curiously  furrowed  by  buffa- 
loes and  deer  which  lick  the  ground  on  account  of  the 
eaiine  particles  ;  a  salt-lick.  Imlay,  [U.  S.] 

LTck']^r,  n.  One  who  licks  or  laps  up. 

L1ck']cr-Ish,  a.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food ;  nice ;  deli- 
cate ;  dainty ;  eager  ;  greedy. 

LTck'er-Ish-ly,  (^.  In  a  lickerish  manner.  Chaucer. 

LIcK'£R-ISH-N'£sa,n.  duality  of  being  lickerish. 

fLIcK':?R-OtJs,  a.  Same  as  lickerish.  Bp.  Hall. 

[L1ck'?r-oDs-]V£ss,  w.  Sa.me  as  lickerishness.  Chaucer. 

LttcK'iNQ^*  n.  A  beating ;  a  whipping.  JJ'orJ^.  [Vulgar.] 

LIcK'-SpiT-TLE,*  71.  A  mean,  servile  flatterer.  HoUo- 
way,  [how.] 

Llc'O-RlcE,  (nk'9-rTs)  n.  IJiquiriziaj  It.]  A  root  of  sweet  taste, 

fLlc'Q-ROGs,  a.  Lickerisn.  Bailey. 

iLtc'g-RoDs-NEss,  71.  Lickerishness.  Woolton. 
tie'  TQSf  n.  [L.]  A  beadle  or  officer  among  the  Romans,  who 
attended  the  consuls  tu  apprehend  or  punish  criminals. 

LId,  71.  A  cover ;  any  thing  that  shuts  down  over  a  vessel : 
—  the  membrane  which,  when  we  sleep  or  wink,  is 
drawn  over  the  eye;  the  eyelid: — the  calyx  that  falls 
off  from  the  flower  in  a  single  piece. 

LTd'i>]ESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  lid.  Shelley. 

Lie,  (11)  71.  A  criminal  falsehood  ;  a  falsehood  intended  to 
deceive  and  mislead ;  a  charge  of  falsehood  j  an  un- 
truth ;  falsity;  a  fiction. 

Lie,  (li)  V.  n.  [i.  lied  ;  pp.  ltikg,  lied.]  To  utter  crimi- 
nal falsehood ;  to  represent  falsely ;  to  violate  trutli ;  to 
falsify. 

Lie,  (li)  V,  71.  [i.  LAT  ;  pp.  LrrrrG,  lain  or  lien.  —  lAen^ 
formerly  in  use,  is  nearly  obsolete.]  To  rest  horizontally 
or  nearly  so  j  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  repose ;  to  re- 
cline;  to  rest;  to  press  upon;  to  be  reposited  in  the 
frave ;  to  remain  ;  to  reside ;  to  be  placed  or  situated  ; 
to  be  in  any  state;  to  consist ;  to  be  valid. —  To  lie  by, 
to  rest;  to  remain  still. —  To  lie  down,  to  rest;  to  sink 
into  the  grave. —  To  lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed. —  To  lie 
under,  to  be  subject  to;  to  be  oppressed  by. —  To  lie 
ToitA,  to  converse  with  in  bed. 

LxE,  (li)  [li,  ^.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  15,  S.]  n.  Water 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salt.  See  Lvb. 

fLiEF,  (15f)  a.  Dear ;  beloved.  Spenser. 

Lief,  (15f)  ad.  Willingly;  with  mclination  or  good  will. 

LlE^-E,  (I5j)  a.  [liffe,  Fr.]  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  or 
connection  ;  subject ;  sovereign.  Spenser.  —  This  word 
is  joined  indifferently  to  lord  or  subject ,  as,  liege-lord, 
the  lord  of  liege-men,  or  liege^man,  a  subject  of  a  liege-lord. 

LiEiji-E,  (lej)  71.  Sovereign;  superior  lord.  Phillips,  [r.] 

LlEpE'MAN,  n.  A  subject.  Spenser.  [R.]  See  Lieoe. 

Ue(^'er,'  (IS'jgr)  [le'jer,  S.  W.  P.  K.;  Igj'er,  Sm.  ff^.]  n. 
A  resident  ambassador.  Denham.  Written  also  leger  and 
leo'ier. 

Lie'gian-cy,*  n.  {Law)  Such  a  duty  or  fealty  as  a  man 
cannot  oear  or  owe  to  more  than  one  lord.  Crabb. 

fLi'EN.  The  old  participle  of  lie.  Oen.  xxvi.  See  Lie. 

Li'EN,*  or  Li'EN,*  [15'en,  Ja.  Sm. ;  li'?n,  JC.  ,•  len,  fVb.]  n. 
[Fr.j  (Law)  The  right  of  a  creditor  to  retain  the  prop- 
erty or  the  debtor  till  the  debt  is  paid  ;  or  an  obligation, 
tie,  or  hold,  annexed  to  any  property,  without  satisfying 
which,  such  properly  cannot  be  demanded  by.  its  owner. 
Brando. 

Li  EN-TfiR'lc,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  lientery.  Grew. 


LI'EN-TfiR-y,  [li'?n-tSr-5,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  Ii-en 
t?r-e,  Bailey,  Penning,  JJungUson.]  n.  [Xetoi>  atl  Ei'vepov.] 
(Med.)  A  flux  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  food  passee 
with  little  alteration. 

Li'ER,  n.  One  who  rests  or  lies  down. 

Lieu,  (IQ)  n.  [Fr.J  Place;  stead;  as,  in  lieu  of;  hardly 
ever  used  except  in  thif^  phrase. 

||LlEU-T£N'AN-cy,  (lev-tgn'^n-s?  or  lu-tSn'^n-s?)  n.  Tin 
office  of  a  lieutenant ;  the  body  of  lieutenants. 

(|Lieu-t£n'ant,  (l^v-tfin'&nt  or  lij-ten'^nt)  [lev-tSn'^int, 
fV.  Sm.;  Iif-t6n'?nt,  S.  E.  Barclay;  Ijv-ten'&nt,  P.  J.  R.; 
lu-t5n'gLnt,  Ja.  fVb,;  Ijv-tSn'&nt  or  lu-t5n'3.nt,  J*". ;  )?r- 
ten'&nt,  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  One  who  holds  the  next 
rank  to  a  captain  in  the  army,  or  to  a  commander  in 
the  navy  ;  one  who  holds  the  rtxt  rank  to  a  superior  of 
any  denomination ;  a  deputy. 

||LiEu-Ti:N'ANT-CoLONEL,*  (ISv-ten'^nt-kiir'nel)  n  An 
officer  next  below  a  colonel.  Crabb, 

||LiEU-TiSN'^NT-GfiN'i:R-AL,*(lev-)7t.  An  officer  next  be- 
low a  general.  Crabb. 

||Lieu-t£n'ant-G6v'ern-qr,*  n.  A  deputy  governor 
P.  Cyc. 

1Lieu-t£n'ant-ry,*  (16v-)  n.  Lieutenancy.  Shak, 
Lieu-t£n'ant-suIp,  (lev-tSn'gint-ship)  tu  Lieutenancy 
jIeve,  (lev)  ad.  Willmgiy  ;  lief.  Shak.  See  Lief. 

Life,  71. ;  jil.  LivE§.   The  state  of  a  naturally-organized 
being,  in  which  the  organs,  or  the  most  important  of 
them,  perform  their  functions ;  union  and  co'dperatioo 
of  soul  with  body  ;  vitality  ;  animation ;  present  state 
blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life;  conduct;  manner  of 
living;  condition;  continuance  of  our  present  state 
the    living    form ;  exact    resemblance ;   the  course    of 
things  ;  living  person  ;  narrative  of  a  life  past ;  spirit  • 
briskness;  vivacity;  sprightliness  ;  good  cheer;  resolu 
tion  ;    animated  existence;    system  of  animal  nature 
vegetable  existence  and  growth:  —  as  a  term  of  endear* 
ment,  heart  or  soul. 

LiFE-AN-NO'}-Ty,*  n.  A  periodical  payment  or  annuity 
during  the  life  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Cnabb. 

Life'blSod,  (-blud)  71.  The  blood  necessary  to  life. 

Life'bl6od,  (-bliid)  a.  Necessary  as  the  blood  to  life ;  vital. 

Life'-Boat,*  71.  A  boat  constructed  with  great  strength, 
to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  enable  it  to  float,  though  loaded 
with  men  and  filled  with  water.  P.  Cyc. 

Life'-Buoy,*  (-boi)  71.  (JVaiii.)  A  buoy  with  a  mast  tc 
render  it  conspicuous,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  upon 
a  man's  falling  overboard.  Brande. 

Life'-Drop,*  71.  A  vital  drop  or  particle.  Byron: 

LiFE'-]@s-TATE',*  n.  An  interest  or  estate  for  the  term  of 
life.  Blackstone, 

LiFE-Ev-5R-LXsT'irf&,  71.  A  plant  or  herb.  Mnstoorth. 

LiFE'filV-lNG,  a.  Imparting  life  ;  invigorating. 

LIfe'guard,  (lif  gird)  n.  The  guard  of  a  king's  person 

LiFE'-HiRM-jNO,*  a.  Injurious  to  life.  Shak. 

Life'-In'ter-£st,*  71.  An  interest  which  continue.. 
through  life. 

LiFE'LEAV-jNG,*?i.  Departur*  from  life.  Shak. 

Life'less,  a.  Destitute  of  life;  wanting  life;  dead;  uu 
animated  ;  inanimate  ;  spiritless. 

Life'i.]e;ss-ly,  ad.  Without  vigor  ;  frigidly  ;  jejunely 

Life'less-nEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  lifeless   Bailey 

Life'like,  a.  Like  life  or  a  living  person.  Pope. 

Life'-Line,*  rt.  {JsTaut.)  A  rope  stretched  along  for  thi 
safety  of  the  men  in  bad  weather.  Brande. 

LIfe'-l6k&,*  a.  Continuing  through  life.  Q,u,  Rev. 

LlFE'-PRE-^iSRv'iNG,*  o.  Preserving  life.  Shak. 

LIfe'-re-new'ing,*  a.  Renewing  life;  reanimating 
CoTPper. 

Life'-REnTj5  n.  A  rent  for  the  term  of  life.  Phillips. 

LiFE'-R:^-5TOR'iNGr,*  a.  Restoring  or  recovering  life 
Cowper. 

Life 'string,  71.  A  nerve  or  string  imagined  to  convey  life 

LlFE'-svs-TAiN'lNG,*a.  Supporting  or  sustaining  life  Poyte. 

Life'tIme,  n.  Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

L1fe'-wea-ry,  (-w5-re)  a.  Tired  of  living.  Shak. 

LTpt,  v.  a,  [i,  lifted;  pp.  lifting,  lrfted.  —  Lift,  for 
merly  used  as  the  imperfect  tense  and  participle,  is  now 
obsolete.]  To  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  elevate ;  to  bear 
to  support ;  to  hoist ;  to  heave ;  to  erect ;  to  exalt ;  tc 
elevate  mentally. —  [fTo  steal.  Dryden.] 

LIFT,  V.  n.  To  strive  to  raise.  —  [To  steal,  if.  Jmison.] 

LIft,  n.  The  manner  of  lifting ;  the  act  of  lifting;  effort 
struggle. — (ScoM(sA)  The  sky. —  (JVaa-t.)  A  rope  to  raise 
or  lower  a  sail. 

LIft'er,7i.  One  who  lifts  or  raises. 

LlFT'iNG,  71.  The  act  of  lifting  ;  assistance.  Swift. 

LlFT'-LScK,*  n,  A  portion  of  a  canal  enclosed  betweea 
two  gates,  which,  on  being  filled  with  water,  or  emptied 
elevates  or  depresses  a  boat,  and  enables  it  to  pass  from 
one  level  to  another.  Tanner. 

LIft'-WXll,*  71.  The  cross  wall  of  a  lock-chamber  of  s 
canal.  Francis. 

jLlG,  V.  n.  [liggen,  D.]  To  lie.  Chaucer. 
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CjiG'A-MfiNT,  n.  [Ug^amentwmt  L.J  A  strong,  elastic  mem- 
brane or  subatance  connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
movable  bones  j  a  cord ;  a  bond  ;  a  band. 

uIg-a-m£n'taLj  rt.  Relating  to  a  ligament,  Browne. 

LTfG-^-MfeN'Toys,  a.  Ligamental.  Wiseman. 

LIg-'an^*  n.  (Law)  That  which,  being  thrown  upon  the 
sea,  smlcs,  unless  sustained  by  a  buoy  ;  lagan.  Blackatone. 

Li-ga'tion,  71.  [liffatioj  L.]  Act  of  binding;  state  pf 
being  bound. 

LTa'^-TURE,  n.  [liffaturaj  L.]  Any  thing  tied  round  an- 
other ;  bandage  j  a  cord  ;  a  band. 

UG'jeER,*  n.  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding, 
called  also  ledger.  Francis. 

Light,  flit)  n.  That  which  produces  the  sense  of  seeing, 
or  which  renders  objects  visible;  the  ethereal  medium 
of  sight,  opposed  to  darkness;  the  transparency  of  the 
air  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  &c. ;  the  medium  by 
which  objects  are  discerned  :  —  day  ;  life :  —  artificial  illu- 
mination:—  illumination  of  mind  ;  instruction;  knowl- 
edge; i.»ach  of  knowledge;  mental  view:  —  point  of 
view  ;  situation  ;  direction  in  which  the  light  falls ;  public 
view  ;  explanation  : — any  thing  that  gives  light ;  a  pha- 
ros ;  alight-house;  a  taper. —  (Painting)  The  part  m^st 
illuminated  ;  opposed  to  shade. 

Light,  (lit)  a.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great  force  ; 
not  heavy ;  not  burdensome ;  easy ;  not  difficult ;  not 
heavily  armed  ;  active  ;  nimble  ;  slight ;  not  great ;  un- 
steady ;  gay ;  airy ;  trifling  ;  not  chaste  ;  not  regular  in 
conduct;  bright;  clear;  not  dark  ;  tending  to  whiteness. 

LIGHT,  (lit)  ad.  Lightly ;  cheaply.  Hooker. 

Light,  (lit)  v.  a.  [i.  lighted  or  lit  ;  pp.  lighting,  light- 
Ko  or  LIT. — Zifi  13  obsolete  or  colloquial.]  To  kindle;  to 
inflame ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to  give  light  to ;  to  guide  by 
light ;  to  illumine ;  to  illuminate ;  to  fill  with  light  i  to 
lighten. 

Light,  (lit)  v.  n.  [i.  lighted  or  lit  ;  pp.  lighting,  light- 
ed or  LIT.  —  Lit  is  used  colloquially  only.]  To  happen  to 
find;  to  fall  upon  by  chance;  to  fall  in  any  particular 
direction  ;  to  fall ;  to  strike  on ;  to  descend  from  a  horse 
or  carriage ;  to  alight. 

Light'-Xrmed,  (lit'armd)  u.  Not  heavily  armed.  MU- 
ton, 

FiiGHT'-BEAR-ER,  (llt'bir-er)  n.  A  torch-bearer. 

Light'bbain,  n.  A  trifling,  empty-headed  person.  Mar- 
tin. 

Ligh'ten,  (li'tn)  V.  n.  [i.  lightened;  pp.  lightening, 
LIGHTENED,]  To  flash,  burst  forth,  or  dart  as  lightning; 
to  shine  Hke  lightning  :  —  figuratively,  to  dart  out  words 
with  vehemence. 

Ligh'ten,  (li'tn)  V.  a.  To  illuminate;  to  enlighten;  to 
make  light  -,  to  exonerate ;  to  unload ;  to  make  less 
heavy. 

LTght'ee,  (lit'er)  n.  One  who  lights.  —  (JVawi.)  A  strong 
vessel  or  barge  for  transporting  goods  or  stores,  usually  on 
rivers  or  canals. 

Light':^r-A9E,*  (lit'er-5tj)  n.  Money  paid  for  carrying 
goods  in  a  lighter,  Crabb. 

LlGHT']ER-Miw,  71.  One  who  manages  a  lighter;  a  barge- 
man. 

LIght'-fIn-jGERed,  (llt'fln-|?rd)  a.  Nimble  in  fingering; 
thievish. 

Light'-foot,  (lit'fat)  a.  Nimble;  light-footed. 

LiGHT'-FOOT,  (lit'fiit)  n.  Venison.  —  A  cant  word. 

Light'-foot-^d,  (lit'fat-ed)  a.  Nimble  in  running.  Dray- 
ton. 

Light'-h£ad~ed,  (lit'hed-ed)  a.  Disordered  in  the  head 
or  brain ;  delirious;  unsteady,  thoughtless;  weak. 

Light'-h6ad-ed-n£sSj  n.  State  of  being  light-headed. 

Light '-HE  Xrt'-^d,  (lit'h'irt-ed)  a.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  cheerful. 

LiGHT'-HEELED,*(lit'held)  a.  Swift  of  foot.  Shak. 

LTqht'-hoese,*  n.  Cavalry  with  light  arms  or  armor, 
Crabb. 

Light'-hoOse,  (lit-)  n.  An  establishment  or  a  conspicu- 
ous building  for  the  exhibition  of  light;  a  landmark  to 
direct  the  mariner. 

Light '-In'fan-trv,*  n.  A  body  of  lightly  armed  men  ; 
the  left  flaiik  company  of  a  regiment,  which  is  lightly 
armed  for  the  sake  of  activity,  Bootli. 

Light'-lJEGGED,  (lit'lSgd)  a.  Nimble;  swift,  Sidney, 

Light'less,  (lit'les)  a.  Wanting  light ;  dark.  Shak. 

Light'ly,  (lit'Ie)  ad.  In  a  light  manner;  without  weight, 
seriousness,  or  difficulty  ;  easily  ;  gayly. 

LiGHT'-MlND-ED,  (lit-)  a.  Unsettled;  unsteady. 

IjIGHT'ness,  (iit'n?s)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  light 
want  of  weight ;  inconstancy  ;  agility. 

LTght'njng,  71.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder,  or  an 
electric  phenomenon  produced  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity between  one  cloud  and  another,  or  between  a 
cloud  and  the  earth  : — mitigation  ;  abatement.  Sliak. 

^jIght'-RoGm,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  small  room  from  which  the 
light  is  afforded  to  the  powder  magazine  of  a  ship. 
Bravde. 

Ughts,  (lits)  n.  pi.  The  lungs  ;  the  organs  of  breathing  in 
brute  animals,  corresponding  to  the  lungs  in  men. 


LiGHt'sQivtE,  (lit'sumj  a,  [LumJnods;  not  dark.  1  n/dm  < 

—  Gay;  airy;  cheerf\il.  SoutJi. 
LiGiiT'spME-Nfiss,  (lit'sunj-n6s)  n.  State  of  beini,  light 

some ;  cheerfulness  :  merriment ;  levity,  [r.] 
Light'-toOch,*  (lit'tiich)  u.  a.  To  touch  or  execute  witt 

a  light  hand,  Thomson. 
Light'-wInged,*  (lit'wingd)  a.   Having  light  wings. 

Sfta/c. 
Lign-AL'oe?,  (Iln-StVoz  or  lig-nSKoz)  [lln^l'oz,  K.  Taylor 

Carr ;  Hg-nSl'Sz,  S,  W.  Sm.\  n.  [lignum  alo'^Sf  L.]  Aloes- 
wood.  JVumh.  xxiv. 
LTg'NE-oDs,  a,    [ligneusj    L.]    Made  of  or  like  wootf 

consisting  of  wood;  wooden. 
LtG'N|-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  orappearance  of  wocA 

Ure. 
LlG'NfN,*  n.  [lignum,  L.]  (CAem.)    The  woody  fibre;  tb« 

proximate  chemical  principle  of  wood.  Brande. 
L1g-NI-per'dovs,*  a.  Destroying  wood,  appVed  to  cei 

tain  insects.  IJyell, 
LIg'nite,*  71.  (Min.)  Wood  converted  into  a  kind  of  coal 

Lyell. 
LIg'novs,    ».    \lignosns^    L.]    Wooden ;    ligneous.   Eve- 
lyn   [r.J 
LlG-nnjM-W TM^    (IXg-num-vi'te)    n.   [L,]    "Wood  of 

life  :  "  —  guaiacum  ;  a  very  hard  wood. 
LTg'v-LA,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.  &  hfit.)  A  membranous  expansion 

from  tlie  top  of  the  petiole  in  grasses  ;  a  membranous  ap 

pendage.  P.  Cj/c. 
LIo'v-late,*  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  such  flowers  as  have  a 

monopetalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side,  and  opened  flat,  as 

in  the  dandelion  lilac.  P.  Cyc. 
fLl'GURE,  fli'gfir,  5.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  lig'yyr,  Ja.;  li'gQr 

or  llg'ur,  K.]  71.  A  precious  stone.  Exod.  xxviii. 
LiG'v-JRE?,*  n.  pi.   [L.]   The  natives  of  Liguria,    Eartt 

shaw. 
Lt-GU'RJ-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Liguria.  Enay. 
LlG'y-RiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  talc  rock.    II 

occurs  in  yellow-green  crystals ;  and,  as  a  gem,  it  resem- 
bles chrysolite.  Brande. 
Like.  A  frequent  termination  of  adjectives  in  English, 

from  the   Saxon  form  Zic,  softened  into  ly^  as  manlike, 

manly. 
Like,  a.  Resembling;  similar;  alike;  equal;  likely. 
Like,  71.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another:  —  at 

tachment  or  thing  liked,  as  "Zt&eaand  dislikes."  —  Neai 

approach  or  probability ;  as,  "  This  vehicle  had  like  to 

have  fallen  into  the  sea."  Cowper. 
Like,  ad.  In  the  same  or  similar  manner;  likely. 
Like,  v.  a.  [i.  liked  ipp.  liking,  liked.]  To  choose  wilb 

some  degree  of  preference ;  to  approve ;  to  be  pleasp'l 

with. 
Like,  v.  n.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  choose  ;  to  list.  Mt&rbury.  — 

To  be  in  a  fair  way;  to  come  near ;  as,  "He  Wzed  to 

have  fallen."  [Colloquial.] 
Like'l,j-hood,  (lik'le-had)  n.  Appearance  of  truth ;  simil 

itude ;  probability. 
LTke'lj-nEss,  71.    Quality  of  being   likely;    iikelihooa 

Hooker. 
Like'ly,  a.  Probable;   reasonable ;  credible :  —  that  ma^ 

be  liked  ;  that  may  please ;  handsome.  —  ( U.  S.)  Respect 

able;  worthy  of  esteem ;  sensible.  [Colloquial.] 
LlKE'LVj^ad.  Probably  ;  as  may  reasonably  be  thought. 
LiKE'-MiND'?D,*  a.  Having  similar  mind  or  views.    Mi 

ton. 
LlK'EN,  (IT'kn)  "o.  a.  [t.  likened  ;  pp.  likening,  likened 

To  represent  as  having  resemblance  ;  to  compare. 
Like'ness,  71.  State  of  being  like ;  representation ;  com 

parison  ;  resemblance  ;  similitude  ;  similarity;  a  picture 

an  image  ;  an  efligy  ;  form. 
LIke'wi§e,  (m/.  In  like  manner ;  also;  moreover;  too. 
LiK'jNG,  71,  [fPlumpness.  Shak.\ — Inclination  ;  desire  ;  de. 

light  in  ;  pleasure  in. 
fLiK'iNG,  a.  Plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness.  Dan.  i. 
Li'La)0,  [ll'l&k,  S.  fV,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sn.  JVb. :  lil'l?k,  S'eit- 

rick;  le'l?k  or  WX^k,  K. ;  sometimes,  corruptly,  la'lijk.l  n. 

[lilas,    Fr.]    An    ornamental    flowering  shrub.  —  Often 

written  lilach. 
Li'la-lite,*  71,  (Jlfi7i,)    A  mineral  of  a  violet  or  lilao 

color.  Smart. 
L!L-i-A'CEOVs,*(ni-?-a'shus)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 

of  the  lily.  KirMf. 
LTl'ied,  (lil'id)  a.  Embellished  with  lilie?.  Milton. 
LlL-i-Pu'TiAN,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  imaginary  island 

of  Lillput : —  a  very  diminutive  person.  Swijt. 
LTl-i-pu'tian,*  a.  Very  small;  pygmean.  Lloyd 
fLlLL,  V.  a.  To  loll :  used  of  the  tongue.    Spenjer.    See 

Loll, 
LtLT,   V.  n.  To  jerk  in  gait  while  dancing^  or  with  the 

voice  while  singing ;  to  skip ;    to  be  active.      Pegge 

[Local,  Eng.] 
LTL'v,  n.  [lUium,  L.]  pi.  lTl'ie^.  A  genus  of  plants  and 
flowers  of  many  species.  —  Lily  of  the  valley,  may-lily  ;  t 

species  of  convallaria ;  a  plant  and  flower. 
L1l'Y-DXf'fo-d1l,  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 
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ijiL'V-iiA  ND-ED,a.  Having  hands  white  as  the  lily,  denser. 

LiL'-y-HS'A-clNTH,  n.  A  plant  and  flower.  MiUer.    ' 

LlL'v-Llv-ERED,  (-erd)  a.  Wb.te-Iivered ;  cowardly.  Shak, 

Li-ma'ceovs,*  (ll-iha'shi^s)  a.  Relating  to  snails  j  snaily. 
Blount. 

LI'mail,*  71,  The  filings  of  a  metal ;  limature.  Crabb. 

Li'ma-tOre, n.  \li7natura,  L.]  A  tiling;  particles  rubbed 
off  by  a  file. 

LT'MAX,*  71.  [L.l  The  slug  or  naked  snail.  Roffei. 

LlMB,  (lim)  n.  A  jointed  or  articulated  part  of  an  animal 
body  J  a  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  member.  —  [Zim&e,  Fr.] 
{jlstron.)  A  border  or  edge,  as  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

LlMB,  (lim)  u.  a.  [i,  limbed  ;  pp.  LrMsiNO,  limbed.]  To 
supply  with  limbs:  —  to  tear  asunder;  to  dismember. 

LIm'bate,*  a.  (-Bot.)  Having  a  colored  and  dilated  surface. 
Loudon 

Lim'e^C,  71.  A  still;  an  alembic.  Fairfax. 

hlm.'B'^.c,  V,  a.  To  strain  as  through  a  still.  Sir  E*  San- 
dys.  [R.l 

LIMBED,  (llmd)  a.  Having  limbs;  as,  Yaxge-limhed.  Pope. 

LIM'PER,  a.  [leTnper,  Dan.]  Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliable; 
pliant. 

LiM'BER-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  limber. 

LiM'BER^,  71.  pU  (MiL)  Two-wheel  carriages  having  boxes 
for  ammunition.  —  (JVaut.)  Little  square  apertures  CMt  in 
the  timbers  of  a  ship  to  convey  the  bilge  water  to  the 
pump.  Todd.  —  Thills  or  shafts.  Todd.  [Local,  Eng.] 

L1m'bil-ite,*  )i.  (JIfin.)  A  hard,  compact  mineral.  P.  Cyc. 

LlMB'LESS,  (lim'les)  a.  Destitute  of  limbs. 

fLtMB^MEAL,  (lim'mel)  ad.  Piecemeal ;  in  pieces.  Shak. 

Lifti'BO,  7i,  [lirribusy  L.J  pL  lIm'bo^.  A  border ;  frontier  of 
hell,  or  hell  itself:  a  place  where  there  is  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  pain  ;  a  place  of  misery  or  restraint.  Milton. 

LfM'BpSy  71.  [L.]  A  border;  limbo.  Bp.  Patrick. — (Bot.) 
The  broad,  expanded  part  of  a  petal  which  is  supported 
by  the  unguis. 

liijyiE,  71.  A  calcareous  earth,  obtained  by  exposing  lime- 
stone to  a  red  heat,  and  used  in  making  mortar  and  other 
cements ;  quicklime :  —  a  viscous  substance  laid  on 
twigs,  to  entangle,  and  so  to  catch  birds^  called  bird- 
lime:—  a  species  of  lemon;  the  tree  beanng  it:— also 
the  lin  len-tree. 

Lime,  v  a.  [i.  limed;  pp.  liming,  limed.]  To  entangle; 
to  insnare  ;  to  smear  with  lime  or  birdlime :—  to  cement ; 
to  manure  with  lime. 

Lime'-BUrn-]^r,  ju  One  who  burns  stones  to  lime. 
Huloet. 

Lime'hoOnd,  n.  A  liramer,  or  large  dog,  led  by  a  leam 
or  string,  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  Spenser, 

LIme'-kIln,  (-kil)  n.  A  kiln  for  burning  lime. 

Lime'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  lime.  Savage. 

LiME'-Pl-iNT,*  71.  A  plant,  called  also  May-apple.  Farm, 
Ency. 

Lime'stone,  71.  A  carbonate  of  lime  ;  calcareous  stone  ; 
the  stone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

Lime'-TwIg-,  71.  A  twig  smeared  with  lime. 

LiME'-TwiG-GEB,  (-twigd)  a.  Smeared  with  lime;  pre- 
pared to  entangle.  L.  Addison. 

LiME'-wA-TEiR,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  lime. 

Lime'WORT,*  (-wUrt)  n.  {BoL)  A  species  of  dianthus  or 
pink.  Booth. 

LIm'it,  71.  {limitB,  Fr.]  Bound ;  boundary ;  border ;  utmost 
reach  or  extent ;  a  determinate  quantity. 

LIm'it,  «.  a,  [Kmiter,  Fr.l  [i.  limited  ;  pp.  limiting,  lim- 
iTBD.]  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  restrain; 
to  circumscribe ;  to  bound ;  to  restrict ;  to  confine  ;  to 
restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 

LTm'it-a^ble,*  a.  That  may  be  limited.  Smart. 

fLlM-j-TA'NE-oOs,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bounds.  Bailey. 

LIm'i-t ^Ryj  a.  Placed  as  a  boundary,  or  at  the  boundary. 
M-kon^ 

LIm-i-ta'tiqn,  n.  \limitado,  L.]  Act  of  limiting;  state 
of  being  limited;  restriction;  circumscription;  confine- 
ment ;  limited  time  or  space. 

LtM'|T-ED^*  fl.  Having  limits  ;  circumscribed;  narrow. 

LIM'IT-^D-LV,  ad.  With  limitation.  Barrow. 

LIM'IT-ED-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  limited.  Johnson. 

WM'iT-ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  limits: — formerly,  one 
limited,  as  a  friar  who  had  license  to  beg  or  teach  within 
a  certain  district.  Spenser. 

LtM'lT-li£ss,  a.  Unbounded  ;  unlimited.  Sidney. 

LIm'mer,  71,  \limier,  Fr.]  A  mongrel  engendered  by  a 
hound  and  msistiff;  a  limehound:  —  a  thill,  shaft,  or 
limber ;  a  thill-horse.  Sherwood,  [Local,  Eng.] 

LImn,  (Ilm)  V.  a.  [enluminer,  Fr.]  [i.  limned  ;  pp.  limn- 
ing, limned.]  To  draw  ;  to  paint  any  thing.  Shak. 

LIm'ner,  71.  [corrupted  from  BntuTnineur^  a  decorator  of 
books  with  initial  pictures,]  A  painter ;  a  picture-maker. 
Qlanville, 

'.jIm'NINO,*  n.  The  art  of  painting  in  water  colors. 
Brande. 

Ll'Moys,  a.  [limosus,  L.]  Muddy  ;  slimy.  Browne. 

LIMP,  a.  ffVapid ;  weak,  WaUm.}  Flexile  ;  limber,  [Local, 
England.] 


LImp,  v.  n.  \i.  limped  ;  pp.  limping,  limped. J  To  halt;  tc 
walk  lamely.  Bacon. 

LTmp,  n.  A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping. 

LImp'ER,  7^.  One  who  limps  in  his  walking. 

LfM'Pl^T,  71.  A  small  shellfish,  often  adhering  to  oysters. 

LIM'PID,  a.  [limpidus^  L.]  Clear ;  pure  ;  transparent. 

LjM-pfD'i-TY,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  limpid  ;  clearness.  Ure 

LlM'PjD-Nfiss,  71.  Clearness ;  purity. 

LlMP'jNa,*  B.  Act  of  limping;  a  halting, 

LiMP'fNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

tOM'pf-TUDE,  71.  [limpitudo,  L.]  Limpidness.  Cockeratu 

LlM'V,  (ll'me)  a.  Viscous;  glutinous;  containing  lime 

fLlN,  71.  A  pool  from  which  rivers  spring.  Drayton. 

IlIn*,  v.  n.  [linna,  Icel.]  To  yield ;  to  cease ;  to  give  ov4 
Spens&r. 

LInch'pIn,  71.  An  iron  pin  used  to  pi*vent  a  wheel  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 

LIn'coln  Green,  (ling'kun-grSn)  n.  The  color  of  stuff 
or  cloth  originally  made  at  Lincoln,  Eng..  Spenser. 

LInct'vre,  (llnkt'yur)  ru  [lincturusy  lu]  Medicine  licked 
up  by  the  tongue.  Burton. 

LInc'TVS,  n.  [L.l  Same  as  tincture. 

LInd,  n.  The  linden-tree.  Chaucer 

LIn'den,  71.  A  large,  handsome  tree ;  the  lime-tree, 

LIn'den,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  lime  or  linden-tree.  Ash. 

Line,  n.  [linear  L.]  Longitudinal  extension ;  that  which 
has  length  without  breadth;  a  thread  ;  a  string;  a  small 
cord:— the  tenth  part  of  an  inch:  —  in  French  measure, 
a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch: — lineament  or  mark  in  the 
hand  or  face ;  delineation ;  sketch  ;  contour ;  outline 
—  as  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin  to  the  other 
a  verse:  —  rank  of  soldiers  ;  regular  infantry: — an  ex- 
tended defence;  trench;  extension;  limit:  —  equator: 
equinoctial  circle:  —  a  series  ;  a  succession  ;  a  course  :- 
a  family  as  traced  through  successive  generations. — pi. 
A  letter  ;  a  series  of  lines.  — A  skip  of  the  line,  a  line-of- 
battle  ship ;  a  ship  having  from  64  to  120  guns. 

Line,  v.  a.  [i.  lined  ;  pp.  lining,  lined.]  To  cover  on 
the  inside  ;  to  put  any  thing  in  the  inside ;  to  mark  with 
lines ;  to  guard  within  ;  to  cover  or  defend,  as  by  military 
lines  ;  to  cover  with  something  soft :  — to  impregnate. 

LIn'e-A9^e,  71,  [lig-nagey  Fr.]  Race ;   house ;  generation 
progeny;  genealogy;  family,  ascending  or  descending. 

LIn'e-al,  a.  [linealis^  LJ  Composed  of  lines  ;  descending 
in  a  direct  genealogy;  hereditary;  allied  by  descent. 

LIn'e-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  lineal  or  direct  manner. 

LIn'e-^-m£nt,  n.  [Fr.]  Feature;  form;  discriminatirg 
mark. 

L1n'e-ar,  a.  [linearis,  Ii.]  Composed  of  lines;  having 
the  form  of  lines  ;  like  a  line  ;  lineal. 

LTN'E-^TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Marked  longitudinally.  Loudon. 

LIn-e-a'tiqn,  n.  {lineado,  L.]  Draught  of  aline ;  delineation 

LIn'en,  71.  Cloth  made  of  flax  ;  cloth  made  of  hemp  ;  the 
under  part  of  dress,  whether  of  linen  or  cotton. 

LIn'en,  a.  \lineus,  L.]  Made  of  linen  ;  resembling  linen. 

LIn'en-Dra'peb,  71.  One  who  deals  in  linen.  B.  Jonson 

LIn'In-MxV,  !  "*  A  linen-draper,  B.  Jonson. 

LlNG,   [Sax.]  This  termination  notes  commonly  diminu 

tion  ;  as,  killing  ;  —  sometimes  a  quality  ;  as,  firstZiTi^,  &c 
LTng,  n.  A  species  of  heath  ;  long  grass :  —  a  kind  of  sea-fish 
LIn'j&el,  71.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather.  Crabb. 
LIn'jG^R,  (ling'ger)  v.  n.   [i.  lingered  ;  pp.  mngerinq 

LiNGESED.]  To  remain  long  in  hesitation,  ^ni^pense,  in 

activity,  languor,  or  pain;  to  hesitate ;  to  remain  long 

to  loiter;  to  lag;  to  saunter. 
tLlN'^]?R,  V.  a.  To  protract ;  to  draw  out  to  length.  Shak 
LIn'jS-er-er,  (ling'ger-er)  n.  One  who  lingers. 
LIn'ser-Ins,  n.  Tardiness.  Milton. 
LIn'jSER-Ing,*  p.  a.  Remaining  long ;  declining  gradually 
LiN'j&ER-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  delay  ;  tediously.  Hale. 
LIn'set,  71.  [lingotj  Fr.]  A  small  mass  of  metal.  Camder. 
|LIn'g-le,  (ling'gl)  n.    [ligneul,  Fr.]    A  shoe-latchet; 

shoemaker's  thread  ;  lingel.  Drayton. 
LYn'go,  71.  [Port. ;  lingua,  L.]  Language  ;  tongue  ;  speech 

Congreve.  [A  low  word.] 
tLjN-GUA'ciOVS,  (-shys)  a.  [lingvax,  L.]  Loquacious.  Bailey 
LIn-GUA-d£n'tal,    (ling-gw^-den't^l)     a.     [lingua    and 

dms,  L.]  Uitered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 

teeth.  Holder. 
LIn'gual,*  Cling'gw?.!)  n.    A  letter  pronounced  by  th« 

tongue.  Baxter. 
LIn'gu^Lj*  a.  Relating  to  the  tongue.  Maunder. 
LIN' GUI-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Loudon 
LIn'guJst,  71.  [lingua,  L.]  One  versed  or  skilled  in  lan- 
guages. 

LiNG'woRT,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  plant  or  herb. 
LlN'GV-liATE,*a.  (^o(.)  Tongue-shaped ;  linguiform.  Low 

don. 
Li-Nl^-'ER-otJs,*  a.  Bearing  flax;  producing  linen,  Scott. 
LIn'^-mSnt,  71.  [Unimentum,  L.]    Ointment;  balsam;  un 

suent 
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Lin'ing,  n.  The  inner  covering  of  anything;  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  lined. 

LlNK,  71.  Iffelenckej  Ger.]  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a 
chain;  any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together;  any 
thing  connecting ;  any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences — Land  measure^  7.92  inches. — [A  torch 
made  of  pitch  and  tow  or  hards.  I>ryden.] 

LINK,  V.  a.  [i,  LINKED  ;  pp.  LiNKiwG,  LINKED.]  To  Compli- 
cate, as  the  links  of  a  chain  ;  to  unite  j  to  conjoin  ;  to 
join  ;  lo  connect ;  to  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

LTnk,  o.  n.  To  be  connected.  Burke. 

LlNK-Bof,  (  n.  One  who  carries  a  torch  or  link  to  accom- 
Ink-MXn,  \      mudate  passengers  with  light.  More. 

(4INN,*  n.  A  cascade  j  a  waterfall ;  a  precipice.  Brockets 
[Local,  Eng.] 

LfN-NJE'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Linnieus,  or  his  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  natural  history  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  viz.,  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  varieties  ; 
the  subsequent  division  being,  in  each  case,  subordinate 

'   to  the  preceding  one.  Hamilton. 

LXn'net,  n.  A  small  singing  bird  that  feeds  on  flaxseed. 

;-.i'NOVS,*  a.  Relating  to  or  in  a  line.   J.  Herschd. 

;-iN  SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  flax  ;  flaxseed. 

lAs  seed-OIl,*  71.  A  pellucid  oil  expressed  from  linseed, 
much  used  in  painting.  P.  Cyc. 

LIn'sey,  n.  [a  corruption  of  linen.]  Linsey-woolsey.  Bent- 

Un'sey-Wool-sey,  (lin'se-wfil-se)  n.    Stufl"  made  of 

linen  and  wool  mixed  ;  a  light  coarse  stufl*. 
LlN's?Y-WooL-sgY,   (hn'se-wul-se)  a.    Made  of  linen 

and  wool  mixed  j  vile ;  mean  ;  of  bad  mixture. 
LIN'STOCK,  n.  A  staff"  or  stock  holding  some  lint,  and  so 

forming  a  match  used  by  gunners. 
LYiSTT,  71.  A  soft,  flaxen  substance  ;  linen  scraped  into  a  soft, 

downy  substance,  to  lay  on  sores. 
LIn'tel,  71.   [linteauj  Fr.]  (^rch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 

timber  or  stone  over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening 

in  a  house. 
Li'qn,  n.  [lioTij  Fr.  ;  leoj  L.]  The  largest,  most  formidable, 

and  most  noble  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  of  the  genus 

felis :  -—  a  sim  in  the  zodiac. 
Li'9N-Ant,*7i.  a  species  of  ant.  Ooldsmith. 
LI'QN-CAt,*  n.  An  Asiatic  quadruped,  the  cat  of  Angora. 

Ooldsmitk. 
Li'QN-D6&,*  n.   A  species  of  dog  which  has  a  flowing 

mane.  Booth, 
T^FQN-fiL,*  71.  A  lion's  whelp;  a  young  lion.  Phillips. 
Li'pN-fiss,  71.  A  female  lion,  or  a  she-lion. 
Li'<?N-EyE»,*  (-id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lion.  Oold- 
smith. 
Li'qn-heXrt-ed,*  a.  Brave  ;  magnanimous.  Pope. 
Li'qn-I^m,*  71.  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a  lion  ;  the 

j>ursuit  of  curiosities  or  shows,  Gent.  Mag, 
Li'QN-Leaf,  (-lef)  71.  A  plant.  MiUer.     See  Lion's-Leaf. 
Ll'QN-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  lion.  Bp.  Hall. 
|Li'QN-L.Y,  a.  Like  a  lion.  MUton. 
Li'PN-m£t-tled,*  a.  Courageous  as  a  lion.  SAo/c. 
Li'pN'5-EAR,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  Booth. 
Li'pN-SHiP,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  lion.  Ooldsmith. 
LFpN'9-LEAF,*  71.  A  plant;  wild  chervil.  Lee. 

71.  The  names  of  plants  or  herbs, 

i'pN'9- 
Li'PN-TOOTHED,*  a.  Having  teeth  like  those  of  a  lion. 

STTiitA. 

Lip,  n.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  muscles  that 
shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  of  so  much  use  in  speaking  that 
their  name  often  stands  for  all  the  organs  of  speech  ;  the 
edge  of  anything.  —  (5o(.)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of 
a  monopetalous  corolla ;  labellum.  —  To  make  a  lip,  to 
hang  the  Up  in  sullenness  and  contempt.  Shak. 

LTp,  v.  a.  To  kiss.  Shak. 

Up-De-vo'tiqn,  (lip-d§-vo'shun)  n.  Devotion  uttered  by 
the  lips,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  heart.  South. 

Ilp'-GOOD,  (-gttd)  a.  Good  in  talk  without  practice.  B. 
Jonson. 

LIp'-La-bqr,  71.  Action  of  the  lips  without  concurrence 
of  the  mind ;  words  without  sentiments.  Bale, 

LlP'LiJESS,*  a.  Having  no  lip.  Byron. 

LtP^L^T,*  n.  A  little  lip.  Kirby. 

htP'Q-GrKXu,*  71.  A  writing  that  leaves  out  or  dispenses 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Addison. 

LIp-Q-gR-AM-mXt'ic,*  o.  Applied  to  works  or  writings  in 
which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted  throughout.  Brande. 

LIp-Q-srAbi'MA-tIst,*  71.  A  composer  of  lipograms.  j3rfdi- 

5071. 

Li-p6TH'T-MOt)s,  a.  Swooning;  fainting.  Harvey. 
Li-POTH'v-luy,  n.  [Xeiirodvfiia.]    Swoon  ;  fainting  fit.  Bp. 

Taylor. 
IjTpped,  (lipt)  a.  Having  lips  ;  as,  thick-lipped. 
LiP'PI-TUDE,  71.  [lippitiido,  L.J  Blearedness  of  eyes.  Bacon. 
Lip'-WI§-DpM,  71.  Wisdom  in  talk  without  practicj^.  Sidney. 
L^P'-WORK,*  (-wUrk)  71.  Same  as  lip-labor.  MUton. 


LIq'ua-bi.E,  (nk'w^-bl)  a.  [Zi^j,  L.j  That  may  m 
melted. 

tLI'QUATE,B.  71.  To  melt;  to  liquefy.  Woodward. 

tLi-QUA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  melting  ;  liquefaction.  Browne. 

LIq-ue  pAc'TlpN,  (llk-wc-f^k'shun)  71.  [liquefactioy  h.', 
The  act  of  melting  ;  the  state  of  being  melted.  Bacon. 

LlQ'uE-Fi-A-BLE,  tUkV^-fi-^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  melted 

LtQ'UE~FY,  (lik'we-fi)  V.  a.  [liguejier ^  Fr.]  [i.  nftUEFiEO 
;;p.  Liqi'EFYiNG,  liquefjedJ  To  melt ;  to  dissulve. 

LlQ'u:^;-FY,  (lik'we-fi)  v.  n.  To  grow  liquid.  Addison. 

Li-Qufis'CEN-cy,  (li-kw6s'en-se)  71.  Aptness  to  melt. 

Ll-QUfis'c:?NT,  (li-kw6s'en't^  ,d.  [Uquescensj  L,]  Melting 
becoming  fluid. 

Lt-queur'j  (le-kQrO  71.  [Fr.]  Any  spirituous  and  high 
flavored  liquid  or  cordial.  Shenaione. 

LlQ'uiD,  (lik'wjd)  a.  [liquidas,  LJ  Fluid;  flowing,  like 
water ;  not  solid  ;  soft  ;  clear :  —  Avowing  readily  as  a  con- 
sonant into  some  other  vowel  or  consonant  sound.  [Ca- 
pable of  being  discharged,  as  a  debt.  Ayliffe.] 

LIq'uid,  (lik'wjd)  71.  a  liquid  substance  ;  liquor:  —  aliquid 
consonant.  —  The  liquids  are  Z,  tti,  ti,  and  r. 

LIq'ui-date,  (lik'w^-dat)  v.  II.  [i.  liquidated  ;  pp.  L14- 
uioATiNG,  LIQUIDATED.]  To  Clear ;  to  adjust,  as  an  ac- 
count :  —  to  dissolve  ;  to  lessen  or  clear  away,  as  debts ; 
to  decrease ;  to  diminish. 

LlQ-ui-DA'TipN,  (lik-we-da'shun)  71.  Act  of  liquidating  1 
the  adjustment  of  an  account  in  order  to  payment, 

LiQ'ui-Di-TpR,*  71.  He  or  that  which  liquidates.  Ure. 

Li-QuiD'j-TY,  (l§-kwid'e-te)  71.  Thinness;  liquidnesn 
OlanviUe. 

LTa'ujD-iZE,*  (lik'w)d-iz)  V.  a.  To  make  liquid.  Ure. 

LIq'uid-ly,*  (lik'w(d-le)  ad.  In  a  liquid  manner.  Smart. 

LlQ'uiD-Niss,  (lik'wjd-nSs)  71.  Q,uality  of  being  liquid, 

LiQ'upR,  C^il^  y)  "•  [I'^ory  L. ;  liguewTj  Fr.]  Aliquid  01 
fluid  substance,  particularly  spirituous  liquid;  sjrcng 
drink, 

fLfu'upR,  (lik'ur)  V.  a.  To  drench  or  moisten.  Bacon 

LiQ'upR-lcE,  (lik'^r-is)  71.  See  Licokice, 

LlQ'upR-lsH,  (lik'pr-ish)  a.  See  Lickerish. 

LtR-i-cpN-FAw'cy,  71.  A  flower. 

LIr-i-p-dEn'drpn,*  71. ;  pi.  liriobendra.  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants ;  the  tulip-tree.  Hamilton. 

jL1r'i-p66p,  71.  [Uripipion,  old  Fr.]  The  hood  of  a  graduate 
Henry.  [rJ 

LiR'p-cpN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  generally  crystal 
lized.  Da-na. 

Ills,*  71.  A  Chinese  long  measure,  equal  to  about  180 
fathoms.    Crabb. 

LT^'BpN,  71.  A  light-colored  wine  exported  from  Lisbon. 

jLiSNE,  (lin)  71.  A  cavity  ;  a  hollow  ;  lin.  Hale. 

LlSP,  V.  n.  [i.  LISPED  ;  pp.  lisping,  lisped,]  To  pronounce 
the  letters  s  and  z,  and  sometimes  other  consonants,  near 
ly  as  th;  to  articulate  like  a  child. 

Lisp,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  a  lisp.  Crashaw. 

Lisp,  71.  The  act  of  lisping ;  a  faulty  articulation 

LTsp'er,  71.  One  who  lisps.  Huloet. 

L!sp^iwG,*  n.  Imperfect  speech  or  pronunciation. 

LISP'ING-Ly,  ad.  With  a  lisp ;  imperfectly.  Holder. 

Lls'spM,  a.  Limber ;  supple ;  relaxed ;  loose.  Pegge.  [Lo- 
cal, Bng.J 

LlsT.Ti.  f/tste,  Fr.]  A  roll;  a  catalogue ;  a  register.  —  [iiee, 
Fr.]  Enclosed  ground  in  which  tilts  are  run  and  combau 
fought;  bound;  limit;  a  border;  —  a  strip  or  selvedge  0/ 
cloth  :  —  aflUet.  See  Listel.  Desire  ;  willingness  ;  choice 
Shak. 

LIST,  u.  a.  [i.  LISTED  ;  pp.  listing,  listed.]  To  enlist ;  to 
enroll  or  register;  to  enclose  for  combats :  —  to  sew  to- 
gether in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  pa^rty-colored  show :  — 
to  hearken  to ;  to  listen. 

LlsT,  t>.  7u  To  choose ;  to  desire  ;  to  be  disposed.  [Used  as 
an  impersonal  verb  ;  it  pleases,  Spenser.] 

LtsT'iED,  a.  Striped ;  party-colored  in  long  streaks.  MUtox. 

LIs'TEli,*  71.  A  list  or  fillet  in  architecture.  Braiide. 

LIs'TEN,  (lis'sn)  V.  71.  [i.  listened  ;  pp.  listening,  lw»- 
ened.]  To  hearken  ;  to  give  attention. 

tLIs'TEN,  (lis'sn)  V.  a.  To  hear  ;  to  attend.  Shak. 

Lts'TEN-^R,  (ns'sn-?r)  n.  One  who  listens.  Howell. 

LTst'fOl,  a.  Attentive;  heedful.  Spenser.  [R.] 

LIst'ing,*  71.  Act  of  putting  on  list  ;  a  kind  of  border 

LIst'less,  o.  Inattentive  ;  careless  ;  heedless  ,  supine 

L1st'L]ess-ly,  ad.  Without  thought;  without  attention. 

LtsT'L:)^ss-N£ss,  n.  Inattention ;  carelessness. 

LISTS,*  71.  pL  A  place  enclosed  for  combats,  races,  wrc» 
tlings,  &c.  Ency.    See  List. 

LIT,  i.  &  p.  from  Light.  Lighted.  See  Light. 

LiT'A-Ny,  n.  [Xtraveia.]  A  general  supplication  ;  a  form  oi 
supplicatory  prayer. 

LItch'J,*  71.  A  pleasant  Chinese  fruit.  IV.  Ency.  See  Lich 

fLlTE,  a.  Little.   Chaucer. 

JLiTE,  71.  A  little  ;  a  small  portion.  Chaucer. 

LIt'er-^l,  a.  [littcral,  Fr,  i  lifera.,  L.]  Consisting  of  leV 
ters  ;  accordingto  the  letter  ;  following  the  exact  woi  da 
plain  ;  not  figurative. 

tLlT']?R-^L,  71.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning.  Browne. 
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iJT'ieR-^l  .1§M,  n.  Accordance  with  the  letter.  Milton. 

^lT'i?E  AL-IsT,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  tetter.  Milton. 

*jlT-ER.AL'i-Ty,  n.  auality  of  being  literal j  literal  or 
original  meaning.  Browne,  [r.] 

Ut'^r-^l-Ize,*  «.  a.  To  render  literal ;  to  conform  to  the 
letter.  Ec.  Reo. 

LtT'ER-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  literal  manner;  according  to  the 
letter  or  words ;  not  figuratively. 

UT'?R-Ai-N£ss,^  n.  Quality  of  being  literal.  JV.  M.  Mag. 

LIt']e:r-a-R¥,  a.  [iiterariua,  L.J  Relating  to  letters,  to  liter- 
ature, to  learning,  or  to  men  of  letters  ;  devoted  to  litera- 
ture ;  learned. 

LTt'er-ate,  a.  Versed  in  letters  ;  literary.  Johnson. 

LIt'er-ate,*7i.  One  who  has  received  an  education  out 
of  a  university  or  college  j  a  man  educated,  but  not  grad- 
uated. Ch.  Ob. 

LIt-ejr-a'ti,  n.pl.  [littcrati,  It.  iUteratuB,  pi.  literati^  L.] 
The  learned;  literary  men.  The  singular,  literatus,  is 
rarely  used. 

LiT-ER-A'  TiMy*  ad.  [L.]  Letter  by  letter;  literally.  Qm.  Reo. 

LIt'er-a-tqr,  n.  [L.]  A  teacher  of  letters  or  literature; 
a  literary  man  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Burke. 

L^t'er-a-ture,  n.  [literatura,  L.]  The  results  of  learning, 
knowledge,  and  fancy,  preserved  in  writing;  learning; 
skill  in  letters ;  philological  learning,  as  distinguished 
from  learning  in  the  physical  sciences ;  letters  ;  erudition. 

LlT-ER-A'  T&Ht*  n.  [L.]  A  man  of  letters.  Fo.  Q«.  Rev.  [r.] 
See  Literati, 

ILKth,  n.  A  joint ;  a  limb.  Chaucer. 

Lith-Ah'thrXx,*  n.  {Min.)  Stone  or  pit  coal.  Hamilton. 

LIth'^r^^e,  n.  {litliargymviy  L.]  Fused  oxide  of  lead;  a 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead  produced  in  refining  silver  by 
cupellation  with  lead. 

Lithe,  a.  Limber;  flexible;  soft;  pliant;  easily  bent. 

(Lithe,  u.  a.  To  smooth;  to  soften.  Chaucer.  To  listen. 

L/the^ness,  (lith'nes)  n.  Limberness  ;  flexibility. 

llfLI'THER,  [ll'ther,  Sm.  Wb. ;  lith'er,  P.  ,■  li'ther  or  lUfi'er, 
^.1  a.  Soft ;  pliant.  Shak.    Bad  ;  corrupt.  Woolion. 

ItLFTHER-LV,  arf.  Slowly;  lazily.  Barret. 
t_Ll'THER-N£ss,  71.  Idleness  ;  laziness.  Barret. 
aiHE'spME,*  (lith's^m)  a.  Pliant;  nimble;  limber.  Scott. 

LlTH'(-A,*  71.  -['hidsios,]  (Chem.)  A  rare  alkaline  substance, 
found  in  the  mineral  petalite,  and  some  other  lapideous 
bodies.  Brande. 

Lj-THi'^-sIs,*  n  (Med.)  The  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kid- 
neys. Brande. 

^.iTH'i-ATE,*  n,   (Ckem.)  A  salt  formed  from  lithic  acid 

and  a  base.  Ure. 
Jth'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  obtained  from  stone  ; 

as,  lithic  acia.  Brande. 
jIth'i-Dm^*  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  lithia.  Brande. 
JIth'q-carp,*  71.  A  petrified  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 
-*Kth-o-c6l'l^,*71.  a  glue  or  cement  for  writing  on  stone. 

Smart. 
j1th-9-d£n'dron,*  71.  A  term  applied  to  coral.  Brande. 
Ll-THbD'  q-mU*  n.  pL  Molluscous  animals  which  bore  into 

and  lodge  themselves  in  solid  rocks.  LyeU. 
[jj-THdD'p-MoOs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lithodomi.  LyelL 

LiTH-Q-(j^i:N'E-sy,*  n.  (Min.)  The  science  of  the  natural 
production  of  minerals,  and  the  causes  of  their  forms  and 
qualities.  Smart. 

uIth'p-olI^ph,*  r*.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones.  Francis. 

Li-TH5G'Ly-PHiTE,*  n.  A  stone  which  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  engraved.  Smart, 

LIth'p-grAph,*  n,  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone.  Phil 
Maff. 

LIth'P-GRaph,*  v.  a.  [i. lithographed  ;pp.  lithocraih- 
ing,  lithographed.]  To  represent,  draw,  engrave,  or  etch 
on  stone.  LyelL 

Li-THdG'R^-PHii^R,*  n.  One  who  practises  lithography. 
Qu.  Rto. 

Wth-p-grXph'jc,*       /  o.    Relating  to  lithography.    P. 

LIth-p-grXph'(-c*l,*  j      Cyc. 

L!th-p-grXph'J-c^l-lV)*  flrf'  In  the  manner  of  lithogra- 
phy   Smart, 

Li-THda'RA-PHV,  n.  [A  £00 ff  and  >'/7a0ct).]  Art  of  engraving, 
drawing,  and  printing  on  stone. 

Li-THoT'D^L,*  a.  Resembling  stone ;  stony.  LyeU, 

LIth-p-lS^'jc,*        \  a.  Relating  to  lithology  ;  being  of  a 

LIth-p-l6^'j-c^l,*J     stony  structure.  Lyell. 

Lf-TH5i:j'p-(^isT,*n.  One  who  is  versed  in  lithology.  Smart, 

LJ-THOL'p-^^y,*  n.  The  natural  history  of  stones.  Smart. 

LiTH'p-MXN-cy,  [lith'9-man-se,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Snu.  IS'thg- 
m&n-s9,  S.;  Ij-thSm'^in-se,  P.  K.]  n.  [Mdo;  and  fiavreia.] 
Divination  or  prediction  by  stones.  Broione. 

LlTH'p-MAR(?^E,*7i.  (Min.)  Stoue-marrow,  a  Variety  of  talc. 
Brajide. 

MJth'pn-trTp-tjc,  n.  [Xidog  and  rpiSa*]  (Med.)  Medicine 
to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

^tTH'pN-TRlP-Tjc,*  }  a.  Dissolving  the  stone  in  the  blad- 

ZifTH'p-TRlP-Tjc,*    )    der ;  relating  to  lithotripsy.  Loudon, 

lilTH'pN-TBlP-TlST,*  1 71.  An  operator  in  lithotripsy  or  li- 

LIth'P-trIp-TIST,*    i     thotrity  ;  a  lithotritist.  Knowlea. 


LtTH'pN-TRlP-TpR,*7i.  An  instrument  for  brealiiiit  stonei 

or  calculi,  in  the  bladder,  into  small  particles.  Braiide. 
Li-Th6ph'a-(^I,*  n.  pJ.  Animals  that  eat  stones.  LyelL 
Li-TH6PH'A-G-pOs,*a,  Feeding  on  or  eating  stones.  Smart 
LfTH'p-PHYTE,*  71.  A  stone  plant;  coral.  Smart. 
LIth  ps-TRp'TipN,*  n.  A  sort  of  fossil ;  madrepore.  Flent 

ing. 
LIth'p-thrSp-TIC*  a.  [XiQ-i^  and  ©^iJTrrto.J  (Med.)  Dia 
solving  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  preventing  its  forma 
tion  ;  same  as  Uthontriptic.  Scudamore.  See  Lithontriptic 
LlTH'p-TiNT,*  n.  A  stone  tint,  dye,  or  color.  Hullmandel 
LlTH-p-T6M'}~C^L,*a.  Relating  to  lithotomy.  Med.  Jour 
Lj-th6t'p-mIst,  71.  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 
Ll-TH6T'p-My,  71.  [},i6oi  and  rc/ii'oj.]  Tlie  art  or  practice 

of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a  stone. 
LIth'p-trIp-sy,*  /  7i.The'operalionoftrituratingthe8tonfl 
LiTH'p-TRlp-Ty,*  i     in  the  bladder ;  lithotrity.  Med.  Jour 
L|-th6t'r]-xIst,*  n.  One  who  practises  lithotrity.  Knoiolea. 
LIth'P-tri-tpr,*  n.  Same  as  lithontrivtor.  Smart. 
Lj-thSt'rj-TY,*  or  LlTH'p-TRl-TV,*  [Ie-th5t'r?-t?,fira7wifl, 
Dunglison  ;  lith'9-tri-te,  Sm.  fVb.]  n.  (Med.)  The  operation 
of  breaking  or  bruising  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  Dungli- 
son. 
Lj-th5x'¥Le,*ti.  Petrified  wood;  lithoxylite.  Smart 
Lj-TH6x'YL-iTE,*7i.  Petrified  wood.  Hamilton 
LIth-V-Xn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Lithuania.  Latham 
tLi'THY,  a.  Pliable;  bending  easily  ;  lithe.  HuloeU 
LIt'j-g^-ble,*  a.  Subject  to  litigation.  Lyttelton 
LIt'j-gXnt,  71.  [litigann,  L.l  One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law 
LIt'J-gXnt,  a.  Contending  in  a  suit  of  law.  Ayliffe. 
LiT'j-G-ATE,  V.  a.  [litigo,  L.]  \i,  litigated  ;  pp.  litigating 

LITIGATED.]  To  Contend,  dispute,  or  contest  in  law. 
Ht'i-gate,  v.  n.  To  manage  a  suit ;  to  carry  on  a  cause. 
LiT-i-OA'TipN,  7i.  [litigatio^  h.']  Act  of  litigating ;  judicial 

contest ;  suit  at  law. 
Ltx'l-GA-TpR,*  71.  One  who  litigates.  Coleridge. 
Lj-Tf^-i-Ss'j-Ty,*  71.  (ScoUhlaw)  The  pendency  of  a  suit 

Bouvier. 
Lj-Tlg-'lpys,  (l?-tid'jus)  a.  [liUgieax^  Fr.]  Inclined  to  liti 
gation  ;  engaged  in  lawsuits  ;  quarrelsome  ;  wrangling. 
Lj-T:(<^'l0VS-Ly,  (l?-tld'jus-l?)  ad.  In  a  litigious  manner. 
L^-T!g^'IPUS-N£ss,  fle-tid'jiis-nes)7i.  A  litigious  disposition. 
LIt'mvs,*  71.   (BotJ)  A  lichen  used  in  dyeing ;  orchil ;  a 

blue  liquid  color  obtained  from  the  orchil.  Francis, 
Ll'Tp-TE§,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  seems 
to  extenuate  or  lessen  what  he  speaks,  though  he  means 
otherwise.  Smart. 
Li-trXm'^-t^R,*  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  t^e  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids.  Dr.  Hare. 
Li'tre,*  (li'tyr)  n.  [ii(rc,Fr.]  A  French  standard  measure 
of  capacity  in  the  decimal  system,  a  little  less  than  an 
English  quart.  Brande. 
LlT'TEN,  n.  A  place  where  the  dead  are   reposited ;  a 

churchyard.  ^LocaJ,Eng.]  Todd. 
LIt'ter,  71.  [litUref  Fr,]  A  carriage  with  a  bed  for  convey 
ing  a  person  in  a  recumbent  posture :  —  a  bed  for  beasts 
straw,  hay,  &c.,  scattered  :  — the  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  a  quadruped,  as  asow,  bitch,  or  cat ;  birth  of  an 
imals. 

L1t'T?R,  v.  a.     [i.    LITTERED  ;  pp.    LITTERING,    LITTERED.] 

To  brihg  forth,  applied  toijuadrupeds,  as  pigs,  dogs,  and 
cats :  —  to  cover  or  scatter  about  carelessly ;  to  cover  with 
straw ;  to  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 

LIx'TJER,  V.  n.  To  be  supplied  with  bedding.  Habington. 

LtT'TLE,  (lit'tl)  a.  [comp.  less,  (sometimes  lesser.  See 
Lesser  ,)  superl.  least.]  Small  in  size,  in  extent,  in  du- 
ration, or  in  importance;  not  great;  diminutive;  ntrf 
much;  not  many  ;  paltry;  mean. 

XiIt'tle,  n.  A  small  space,  part,  proportion,  affair,  &.c 

LIt'tle,  ad.  In  a  small  degree  or  quantity  ;'  not  nmch 

LIt'tle-nEss,  n.  duality  of  being  little  ;  smallness. 

LTt'tp-r^l,  a.  [liUoraliSj  L.]  Belonging  to  tlie  shore  ,  on 
or  near  the  shore. 

LiT'v-iTE,*  71.  (Gcol.)  A  fossil  shell  partially  coiled  up  Into 
a  spiral  form  at  the  smaller  end.  Buckland. 

L}-TtiR'{jHC,        )  a.  Belonging  to  a  liturgy  or  fonnulari-  ol 

Li-tWr'^i-c^l,  i     public  devotions. 

L|-TiJR'9|cs,*  n.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  litur^its. 
Ec.  Rev. 

LIt'vr-^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in,  or  attached  to,  a  liturgy 
Milton, 

lAi'ys.-ay,  tu  [y^sirovpyid.']  A  form  of  prayer;  a  formulary 
of  public  devotions. 

LjtT'i^~&s,*n.  [L.]  A  crooked  staff  resemoling  a  crosiei, 
used  by  the  ancient  Roman  augurs ;  a  sort  of  spiral.  P 
Cyc. 

LIvE,  (Iiv)  V.  n.  [i.  lived;  pp.  living,  lived.]  To  have 
life ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  animation  ;  to  be  not  dead  ;  ts 
continue  in  life  ;  to  exist ;  to  subsist ;  to  live,  emiihati- 
cally;  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  ;  to  be  exempt  from 
death,  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to  remain  undestroye  i ;  to 
continue ;  not  to  be  lost ;  to  converse  ;  to  cohabit ;  to  Feed  j 
to  maintain  one's  self ;  to  vegetate  ;  to  be  unextingu  ehed. 

Live,  (llv)  a.  Alive;  having  life;  not  dead;  vegetuing 
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quick i  active}  not  extinguished j  vivid;  lively,  spoken 
of  color.  —  Live  stocky  tint  quadrupeds  and  >tlier  animals 
kept  on  a  farm. 

Ji-iVE,  n.  Life. 

LivEi>,*(nvd)  a.  Having  life:  —  used  in  coptpoaition ;  as, 
long4ivcd^  shorUUved. 

fLlVE'LJi;ss,  a.  Lifeless.  Sliak. 

LiVE'L|-HOOD,  (liv'le-hud)  n.  Support  of  life ;  mainte- 
nance ;  means  of  living ;  subsistence ;  living ;  sustenance. 

tLlVE'Lj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lively  manner;  lively.  South. 

IiivE'l*(-Niiss,  71.  atate  of  being  lively ;  vivacity. 

^LiVE'l*bDE,,7i.  Mamtenance  ;  livehiiood.  Spensur. 

ijivjs  '  ^HG,  a.  That  lives  or  continues  long;  tedious. 

WVE  Jy,  (liv'le)  a.  Having  animation  or  life;  brisk,  viva- 
cious j  gay ;  airy  ;  representing  life  ;  active  ;  agile  ;  nim- 
ble ;  sprightly. 

Liv:f'L¥,  oti.  With  life;  briskly.  Dryden.  [a,] 

Li^''EB.,  iu  One  who  lives.  —  One  of  the  entrails,  a  viscus 
01  reddish  color,  m  which  the  bile  is  secreted.  —  Liver  of 
^ulph'ir,  fused  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Llv')f»-c6L-QR,(Iiv'er-kul-urj7i.&;a.  Darkrei*  Woodward. 

T^lV']£B-Cf■^L-pRED,*  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  liver.  Ash. 

Ljv'ered,  (liv'erd)  a.  Havmgaliver;  as,  white4wererf. 

LIV'^R-GROWN,  (-gron)  a.  Having  a  great  liver. 

Liv'ijiR-woRT,  (-wUrt)  7t  A  plant;  a  lichen;  one  of  the 
algse. 

Llv'ER-¥,  lu  {livrer^irx.']  Delivery,  or  the  act  of  giving  pos- 
session ;  release  from  wardship  :  —  the  state  of  being  kept 
at  a  certain  rate  :  — a  uniform  or  particular  dress  given  to 
servants :  —  a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any 
thing.  — (^London)  The  collective  body  of  liverymen.  —  Liv- 
ery of  seisin^  {Law)  A  delivery  of  possession  of  lands,  &;c. 

Llv':)?R-Y,  V.  a.  To  clothe  in  a  livery.  Shak. 

Liv'ER-y-Goi^N,*n.  The  gown  of  the  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, .^sh. 

L1'v'er-¥-mAn,  n.;pl.  LIVERYMEN.  One  who  wears  a  liv- 
ery ;  a  servant  of  an  inferior  kind.  —  (//i  London)  The  liv- 
erymen are  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  freemen  of 
91  companies,  which  embrace  the  different  trades  of  the 
metropolis. 

lilv'ER-y-STA'BLE,*  Ti.  A  Stable  where  horses  are  kept 
and  let  out  to  hire.  Phillips. 

Lives,  (livz)  ru  ;  pi.  of  Life. 

Live'-Stock,*  71.  The  animals  necessary  for  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  a  farm.  P.  Cyc. 

Llv^}D,  a.  [lividusj  L.J  Discolored,  as  by  a  blow;  black  and 
blue. 

Lj-vKd'j-TV,  n.  Same  as  tividness.  Arbv-thnot. 

LlV'jb-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  livid.  ScotU 

LlV'tNG,  a.  Having  life ;  vigorous ;  active  j  being  in  mo- 
tion; lively. 

LIv'iNG,  71.  Course  of  life;  support;  maintenance;  for- 
tune; livelihood;  sustenance:  —  the  benefice  of  a  clergy- 
man. 

LIv'|KG-L.y,  ad.  In  the  living  state.  Browne. 

Clv-RAi-§bN' *  (ljv-ra-zong')7t.  [Fr.J  A  delivery ;  the  por- 
tion of  a  book  or  publication  issued  and  delivered  at  once. 
QciiU  Mag. 

U'VKE,  (li'vyr)  [li'vur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  le'vur,  E.  K. ; 
levr,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  money  of  account,  now  dis- 
used, of  a  little  less  value  than  a  franc,  80  francs  being 
equal  to  81  livres. 

L(X-lv'i-^L,  (lik-siv'e-^l)  a.  Impregnated  with  salts  like 
a  lixivium  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

Lix-lv'j-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  form  lye ;  to  impregnate  with  salts 
from  wood  ashes.  Ure. 

Ljx-lv'i-^TE,      (  a.  Containing,  or  impregnated  with,  lix- 

Lix-Iv'}-AT-?D,  \     ivium. 

Ljx-IV-i-A'TiQN,*7i.  The  formation  of  lixivium  or  lye.  Ham- 

iltOTl. 

Lpc-lv'j-oOs,*  a.  Belonging  to  lye;  lixlvial.  Scott. 

LfX-lV i-uM,  n.  [L.]  ^\.  LfX-lY' 1-4.  Lye,  or  alkaline  salt 
in  solution.  A  term  used  by  the  old  chemists. 

LlZ'ARP,  n.  [Uzardf  Fr.]  Lacerta ;  a  reptile  whose  body  is 
Bcaly  and  its  feet  palmate,  resembling  a  serpent  with  legs 
added.  The  genus  includes  the  crocodile  and  alligator. 
Celmet. 

LlK'ARB-sTOPfE,  n.  A  kind  of  stone. 

Liai'ARD-TAlL,  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

i^k'N-Aj*  (la'm^)  71.  A  South  American  animal  resembling 
the  camel,  very  useful  to  man.  P.  Cyc.    Written  also  towia. 

LL.  D,  [leffum  doctor.]  A  doctor  of  laws. 

Lo,  interj.  Look  1  see  !  behold  1 

Loach,  (loch)  n.  {loclicj  Fr.]  A  little  fish  inhabiting  small, 
clear  streams,  and  excellent  for  food 

Load,  (lod)  ti.  A  burden  ;  a  freight;  lading  ;  weight;  pres- 
sure ;  encumbrance.  —  (Mining)  A  metallic  or  mineral 
vein  ;  also  written  lode. 

LdAI>,  (lod)  V.  a.  [i.  loaded  ;jrp. loading,  loaded,  i.aden', 
or  LOADEW.  —  Louden  is  now  very  rarely  used.]  To  bur- 
den ;  to  freight ;  to  encumber  ;  to  charge,  as  a  gun 

Load':^r  (lod'^r)  n.  One  who  loads.  Dryden. 

^LoAn'MJ-N-AqtE,  (16d'main-idj)7i.  Pilotage  ;  the  art  of  nav- 
igation    JhaiLcer. 


fLoAD^'M^w,  (lodz'mgin)  n.  A  pilot.  Chaucer 
LoAD'STiR,  (I6d'st'4r)  71.  The  pole-star ;  the  cynosui    j  tie 

leading  or  guiding  star.  Sidiwy.  [r.J 
Load'stone,  (lod'ston)  n.  The  magnet ;  an  oxide  ( f  iror 

which  has  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  by  whict 

the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  directed. 
Loaf,  (iof )  n. ;  pi.  l6ave§.  A  large  cake  or  mass  of  breac 

as  formed  by  the  baker  ;  any  thick  mass. 
Loaf'ER,*  n.  {laufer^  Ger.,  a  runner ;  a  running  footman  ' 

An    idle  or   mischievous  person ;   an  idler ;  a  vagranx 

Stevens. 
Loam,  flom)  n.  Dark-colored,  rich  vegetable  mould  or  earth  j 

mould ;  marl. 
Loam,  (lorn)  v.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  with  loam ;  to  clay 
LoAM'y,  (lom'e)  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  loam ;  marly 
Loan,  (Ion)  n.  Any  thing  lent ;  money  lent  on  interest 

sum  lent :  time  during  which  any  thing  is  lent. 
Loan,  (Ion)  w.  a.    [i.  loaned;  pp.  loaning,  loaned.]  Tc 

lend.  —  "A  gentleman  loanM  him   a  manuscript."  SaZ 

Mag.j  London,  1839.    gr^This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd 

on  the  authority  of  Huloet  (1552)  and  Langley  (1664),  and 

noted, ''  Not  now  in  use."  It  is,  however,  much  used  in 

this  country,  though  rarely  in  England. 
Loan'vbitE,*  a.  That  may  be  lent.  M.  Qouge.  [r.] 
LOAN'i^R,*  n.  One  who  lends  money.  C.  Green.  [R.J 
Loath,  (loth)  [loth,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.,-  ISth,  Wb.\ 

a.  Unwilling ;  disliking ;  not  ready ;  not  inclined. 
Loathe,  (loth)«.a.  [t.LOATHED;;jp. loathing, loathed.] 

To  feel  nausea  or  disgust  for;  to  abhor;  to  detest;  U 

abominate ;  to  hate. 
Loathe,  ».  n.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 
Loath'er,  (loth'er)  71.  One  who  loathes.  Sherwood. 
Loath'fOl,  (loth'fai)a.  Abhorring;  abhorred.  ^e7Wfir.[R.j 
LoATH'jNG,  (lotfi'jng)  71.  Disgust ;  disinclination. 
LOATH'lNG,*p.  a.  Feeling  disgust ;  hating  from  disgust. 
LOATH'ING-Ly,  ad.  With  disgust  or  aversion. 
fLoATH'Lj-Nfiss,  71.  What  excites  hatred  or  abhorrence, 
fLOATH'Ly,  a.  Hateful;  abhorred.  Chaucer. 
LoATH'Ly,    (loth'l?)  ad.   Unwillingly;   without    liking 


LoATH'NESS,  (loth'nes)  n.  Unwillingness.  Shak. 
Loath'sqme,  (lotfi'sam)  a.  Disgusting;  abhorred;  destest< 

able  ;  causing  disgust ;  abhorrent. 
LoATH'spME-Ly,  (l6th'sum-le)  ad.  So  as  to  excite  disgust 
Loath 'spME-NEss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  loathsome. 
LOAVE^,  (lovz)  n. ;  pi.  of  Loaf. 
L5b,  71.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish ;  a  large  worm. 

Shulc  —  Lob^s  pounds  a  prison.  Addison. 
L6e,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy  manner.  Shak. 

Lo'bat-ed  *  (  °~  SfiJ"g  in  tlis  form  of  a  lobe.  P.  Cyc. 

LOb'by,  n.  [laube,  Ger.]  An  opening  hall  before  a  room,  01 
a  way  or  passage  to  a  principal  apartment,  presenting  con- 
siderable space  from  the  first  entrance. 

L5b'cOce,  n.  A  sluggish,  stupid  person;  a  lob.  Breton. 
JLow.] 

Lobe,  n.  [lobe,  Fr. ;  Xo/S6s,  Gr.]  A  division;  a  distinct 
part ;  used  for  a  part  of  the  lungs,  also  for  the  lower  soft 
part  of  the  ear. 

Lobe'let,*  71.  A  little  lobe.  Loudon. 

Lo-be'li-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  cardinal 
flower.  Crabb. 

L6b'i.ing,*  71.  A  large  kind  of  fish.  Ash. 

LSb'lSl-LY,  71.  (^JVaut.)  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat.  Cham- 
bers. —  A  luxuriant,  flowering,  evergreen  American  tree , 
a  species  of  baj^-tree  and  of  fir-tree.  Farm.  Ency. 

L5B'L6L-Ly-B65?,*  n.  (JVawt.)  A  surgeon's  attendant 
Mar,  Diet. 

Lo'bp-Tte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  idocrase.  Cleavelantu 

Lob'scoOse,*  n.  A  sort  of  sea-dish,  made  of  salt  beef 
minced  with  onions,  &c.   Qrose. 

L6b'ster,  n.  Acrustaceous  fish,  or  shell-fish,  black  before 
being  boiled  and  red  afterwards.  Bacon. 

L6e'ule,  n.  A  little  lobe.  Cltambers. 

L6b' WORM,*  (lob' wiirm)  n.  A  worm  used  in  angling.  Crabb. 

Lo'CAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  tocusj  L.]  Relating  to  place;  limited  01 
confined  to,  or  having  the  properties  of  a  place. 

Lo-cXle',*  71,  [locals  Fr.J  A  place  ;  locality.  Mirror   [R.J 

Lo'cAL-I§M,*  71.  A  word  or  phrase  limited  to  a  particular 
place  ;  a  local  community  or  interest.  Ec.  Rev. 

Lo-cXij'j-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  local;  situation;  existenc« 
in  place ;  relation  of  place  or  distance ;  place ;  geo- 
graphical position,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

Lo-c^L-j-ZA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  making  local.  Dr.  Th, 
Chalmers. 

Lo'cAL-iZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  localized  ;  pp.  localizing,  locai<- 
jzED.]  To  place ;  to  make  local.  /.  Mag. 

Lo'c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  local  manner ;  in  a  plac^. 

LO'CATE,  V.  a.    [i.  LOCATED  J  pp.  LOCATlWQj  LOCATED.]     To 

place.  Cumberland.  "  The  climate  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated." Qu.  Rev.    To  establish  ;  to  set  off,  as  land.  [Used 
in  this  manner  in  the  U.  S.] 
Lo'cATE,'*'  V.  n.  To  reside  ;  to  be  placed  ;  to  adopt  or  form 
a  fixed  residence.  Minutes  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.  [R.] 
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uQ-cX'tiqn,  n.  [locatio,  L.]  Act  of  locating ;  state  of  be- 
ing placed;  situation.  — (CT:  S.)  Land  set  off  and  sur- 
veyed i  that  which  is  located.— (Ciuii  law)  A  leasing  on 
rent. 

L6eH,  C15fc)  n.  [lochf  Gael.]  A  lake,  in  Scotland  j  same  as 
louffk  in  Ireland. 

Ld£H,  n.  (Med.)  Liquid  confection.  Same  as  loko&u 

LOCHES,  n.  pi,  (Xoxcia.}  Same  as  lochia.  See  Lochia.. 

Lo-jBHa'ber-Axe,*  n.  A  tremendous  weapon,  formerly 
used  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  Crabb. 

L6^h'^9-e,*  n.  [\'>xayog.]  An  officer  who  commanded  a 
lochosj  or  a  certain  body  of  ancient  Greek  soldiers.  Mit- 
ford,  _ 

Lq-jBHI'^,*  (l9-ki'5i)  71.  pi.  \\oxtia.']  {Med.)  Evacuations 
which  follow  childbirth.  Dunglison. 

Lo'jBHT-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  lochia,  or  to  discharges  conse- 
quent on  childbirth.  Loudon. 

Lock,  n.  An  instrument  containing  springs  and  bolts,  used 
to  fasten  doors,  drawers,  chests,  &;c. ;  any  thing  that  fast- 
ens :  —  the  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  struck :  —  a  hug  j 
a  grapple :  —  a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  (langing  together  j 
a  tuft: — an  enclosure  in  a  canal,  between  two  floodgates, 
to  confine  water,  by  means  of  which  a  boat  or  vessel  is 
transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  or  from  a  low- 
er to  a  higher. 

i^dCK,  V  a.  \i,  LOCKED  ;  pp.  locking,  locked.]  To  shut  or 
fasten  with  locks;  to  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks j 
to  close  fast. 

LdcK,  V.  n.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock  j  to  unite  by  mutual 
insertion ;  to  interlock. 

L6cK'^g-E,*  n.  The  construction  of  locks;  materials  for 
locks }  the  quantity  of  water  used  for  filling  a  lock  and 
passing  a  vessel  through  it ;  toll  paid  for  passing  locks. 
Brande. 

L6cK'-CHAM-BEB,*m.The  cavity  ofa  canal-lock. JfVancis. 

i;j6cKED'-JAw,*  (15kt'j9.w)  m.  (Med,)  A  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  jaw  ;  tetanus.    Same  as  lock-jaw.  Crabb. 

LdcK^EK,  n.  He  or  that  which  locks;  any  thing  closed 
with  a  lock  ;  a  drawer ;  .a  box  or  cupboard. 

L6ck'et,  n.  [loguet,  Fr.]  A  small  lock;  any  catch  or 
spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament ;  a  little 

.  case  attached  to  a  necklace. 

LocK'tST,*  n.  A  follower  of  John  Locke.  D.  Stewart, 

Lock'jAw,*  71.  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affection  of  tne  jaw  ; 
tetanus.  Brande,  See  Tetanus. 

L5ck'l?ss,*  o.  Destitute  of  locks.  Byron. 

LdcK^BAM,  n.  A  sort  of  cloth  made  of  coarse  locks.  Skak. 

L5ck'bqn,  71.  A  kind  of  ranunculus,  called  also  golden 
knap  or  7iap. 

L6ck'sm1th,  71.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  locks. 

fLocK'Vj  a-  Having  locks  or  tufts,  Sherwood. 

liO'cp-cis'siQN,*  (lo'kp-sfish'un'*  n.{Law)  A  yielding;  a 
giving  place.  Crabb. 

L6'cp-DE-scalp'TjVE,*  a.  Descriptive  of  particular  places. 
Maunder, 

liO-CQ-Mo'TipN,  n.  Power  or  act  of  changing  place. 

Lo-cp-MO'TlVE,  a.  [locus  and  moveo,  L.]  Changing  place  ; 
having  the  power  of  removing  or  changing  place ;  mov- 
ing forward,  as  a  steam-engine. 

Lo-cp-Mo'TjVE,*  71.  A  locomotive  engine  J  an  engine  for 
moving  a,  railroad  car.  Ec.  Rev. 

Lo-CQ-Mp-Tlv'j-Ty,  n.  Power  of  changing  place.  Bryant. 

L6c'v-l.^-m£nt,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  cell,  in  the  pericarp  of  a 
plant,  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged.  Loudon. 

L6c' V-L^Rj*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one  or  more  cells.  Farm.  Ency. 

LOc'v-ii^-ci'DAL,*' a.  (Bot.)  Opening  with  the  cells  broken 
through  at  the  back.  P.  Cyc 

LOc'v-l-oOs,*  a.  Having  cells  ;  locular.  Brande. 

LO'CT/M  Te'nen;^,*  [L.]  A  deputy;  a  substitute;  lieu- 
tenant. Maedonnel. 

Lo'cysT,  71.  [locusta^  L.]  (Ent.)  A  migratory,  devouring 
insect,  of  several  species.  —  (BoL)  A  tree  of  several 
varietiefl. 

Lq-cOs'ta,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  spikelet  or  collection  of  florets  of 
a  grass.  P.  Cyc. 

LiycysT-TREE,  71.  An  ornamental  tree ;  locust. 

tLp-cu^Tf^N,  n.  Discourse ;  mode  of  speech;  phrase.  Bale. 

LODAM,*  *.  A  game  at  cards.  Mason. 

Lode,*  n.  (Mining)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vein.  Ure. — 
Written  also  load, 

LODE'aH!p,*7i.  (J^aut.)  A  small  fishing-vessel.  Crabb, 

Lode'StXr,  71.  See  LoADSTAB. 

LODE'STONE,  n.  The  magnet.  See  Loadstone. 

r.6»OE,    (loj)  V.  a.  [u  LODGED  ;  pp.  LODQINO,  LODGED.]  To 

set,  lay,  or  place  for  keeping  or  preservation  ;  to  afford  a 
temporary  dwelling  ;  to  plant ;  to  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  harbor 
or  cover ;  to  afford  place  to ;  to  lay  flat,  as  grain. 

f.dDQ-E,  (15j)  v.n.  To  reside;  to  take  a  temporary  habita- 
tion, or  a  residence  at  night ;  to  lie  flat. 

^6 DOE,  (15j)  n.  [logisj  Fr.]  A  small  house  ;  a  den ;  a  cave ; 
any  small  house  appendant  to  a  greater;  as,  "a  porter's 

LSm'e'a-ble,  a.  That  affords  lodging.  Sir  J.  Finett. 
t.6D(?E'M?NT,  71.  [logement,  Fr.]  Disposition  or  colloca- 


tion ;  accumulation ;  collection ;   the  estaMishli  g  of 
post  in  the  advances  towards  a  besieged  place. 

LoD^'j^R,  (IGj'^r)  n.  One  who  lodges  or  resides. 

LOd^-'jnGj  71.  A  temporary  residence  or  habitation:-^ 
rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another:  —  place  of  rerf 
dence:  —  abed;  harbor;  covert- 

L6D(;^'^NG-Hot)SE,*7z,  A  house  to  lodge  in.  Smollett. 

L6d^'jng-R66m,*71.  a  room  to  lodge  in.  SmoUeti, 

tLOFFE,  (ISf )  V,  n.  To  laugh.  ShaA. 

L6ft,  n,  [io^i,  Goth.]  An  elevation;  a  story  in  a  building 
over  another;  a  floor;  a  part  of  a  building  under  th« 
roof;  cockloft. 

L6F'Tj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lofty  manner  ;  on  high  ;  proudly. 

L6E'TJ-Kfiss,n.  Quality  of  being  lofty;  elevation. 

LOf'TY,  a.  High  ;  hovering ;  elevated  in  place,  condition 
or  character ;  tall ;  exalted  ;  sublime  ;  proud  ;  haughty 

L6G-,  7u  A  bulky  piece  of  wood  ;  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree:  — apiece  of  wood  which,  with  a  line,  serves  to 
measure  the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea :  — a  Hebiew  meas- 
ure, about  five  sixths  of  a  pint. 

LCg,  V,  n.  {i.  LOGGED  ;  pp.  LoaaiNO,  logged,]  To  move  to 
and  fro.  Polwhele.  [Local,  Eng.]  To  get  logs  for  timber 
JV.  .4.  Rev.  [U.  S.] 

L6g'^n,*     )  n.  A  rocking-stone  ;  a  large  rock  so  balanced 

L5g-'g-an,*  i  as  to  be  easily  moved,  Q,u.  Rev.  —  Used  al- 
so as  an  adjective ;  as,  a  lo^gan  stone.  Ch.  Ob. 

L6a'^-RYTHM,  71.  [XiJ^of  and  S/j(0/io?.]  A  rational  number, 
or  a  number  having  a  ratio  or  proportioti  to  another  num- 
ber. —  Logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  answering  to  another  series  of  numbers 
in  geometrical  progression. 

L6e-A-RiTH-M£T'ic,*       \  a.  Relating  to  logarithms ;  log- 

L6g-^-rith-mEt'i-cal,*  j     arithmic.  Crabb. 

L5&-A-RiTH-M£T'f-cAL-i.Y,*  ad.  By  the  use  of  logarithms 
Ash. 

L6&-^-rIth'mic,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  log 

L5g-^-rIth'mi-cal,  j     arithms. 

L6g'-Board,  (-bord)  n.  A  table  or  board  containing  an  ac- 
count of  a  ship's  way  measured  by  the  log. 

L6a'-Bo0K,  (ISg'biik)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  book  or  register  into 
which  are  transcribed  the  contents  of  the  log-board,  &c. 

LGg-'gats,  71.  pi.  An  ancient  game  like  ninepins.  Hanmer. 

L&G-'j&]e:r,*  7t.  A  man  emsiloyed  in  getting  logs  or  timber, 
in  America.  Minot^s  Hist  of  Mass, 

LdG'j&:ER-H£AD,  (-h€d)  n.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead ;  a  thick- 
skull.  Shak.  —  (JV*au(.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  heating  tar.  Mar.  Dicti —  To  faU 
or  go  to  loggerheads^  to  scuffle  ;  to  fight  without  weapons. 
L'Estrange.^ 

Lda'£^]BR-H£:AD-ED,  a.  Dull;  stupid;  doltish.  Shak, 

LOg-'jC,  (ISd'jjk)  71,  [Zo^ffl,  L.]  The  science  or  art  of  rea • 
soning,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the 
correct  or  Just  connection  of  ideas. 

LSqt'i-CAii,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic;  conformed  to  logic,  or 
to  correct  principles  of  reasoning ;  versed  in  logic. 

Lo(^'j-CAL-Ly,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  logic. 

Lp-(;tI"ciAN,  (l^-jish'^in)  71.  [logicien,  Fr.]  A  teacher  of 
professor  of  logic ;  one  versed  in  logic, 

Lp-<?-Is'Tic,*  a.  Applied  to  certain  logarithms  of  sexages- 
imal numbers  or  fractions,  used  in  astronomical  calcula< 
tions.  Crabb. 

Lp-i?-Is'Tj-cAL,*  a.  Logistic  ;  logarithmic.  Ash, 

LSg'-LinEj'ti.  (J\raut.)  Aline  of  about  150  fathoms,  fastened 
to  the  log.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOg'MAN,  71.  One  who  gets  or  carries  logs ;  logger.  Sliak. 

Lp-GdG'RA-PHy,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  taking  down  the 
words  of  an  orator  without  having  recourse  to  short- 
hand:  —  a  method  of  printing,  in  which  whole  words 
in  type  are  used,  instead  of  single  letters.  Brande. 

jLdG'p-GRtPH,  (V6g'(}-gxlt)n.  [Adyojand  }'/)r0os.]  A  sort 
of  riddle.  B.  Jonson. 

Lp-G5M'^-jeHteT,*7i.  One  who  contends  in  words  Knowles. 

Lp-gSm'^-jBHY,  (l9-g5m'gi-k?)  n.  IXoyoiiax'ta.]  A  war  of 
words  ;"a  contention  in  or  about  words.  Howell 

Lp-g6m':e-t?r,*  n.  A  scale  for  measuring  chemical  equiv- 
alents. Oeni.  Mag. 

L5G-p-MfiT'Ric,*        \  a.  Relating  to  a  scale  for  measuring 

L6G-p-MfiT'RJ-c^L,*  \  chemicfu  equivalents ;  noting  a 
scale  for  measuring  ratios,  JDr.  Black. 

L6g'P-thete,*  71.  An  accountant;  a  receiver  or  treasurer 
of  the  public  money.  GHbbon. 

L6g'P-type,*  n.  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece, 
tts»  ^iffli  'S,  (E,  &c.  Frands. 

LSg'wood,  (-wild)  71.  Wood  of  a  very  dense  and  firm 
texture,  found  in  the  tropical  part  of  America,  much  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

Lo'HQ^H,  (lo'hpk)  71.  [Ar.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  of  a  con 
sistence  between  a  soft  electuary  and  a  sirup;  loch 

LoVmjc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders 
Brajide. 

LblN,  n.  [Utom,  Weigh.]  The  back  of  an  animal,  cut  fo. 
food.  —  pi.  The  reins,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  humtirj 
back  adjoining  the  hip  on  each  side, 

LoI'TiJR,  V,  n.  [loterenj  Teut.]  [u  loitered  ;  pp.  loite* 
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iKo,  LOITERED.]  To  be  idly  slow  in  moving ;  to  lag;  to 
linger  j  to  idle. 

|iOS'T]?R,  V.  a.  To  consume  in  trifles  ;  to  waste  carelessly. 

LoI'T^R-ER,  7i.  One  who  loiters ;  a  lingerer. 

L6k,*  71,  {Jforthern  myth.)  A  malevolent  deity.  Brande. 

Lp-Li'GO,*  n,  [L.]  -pt  LQ-Ll(?'i-NE§,  (/cA.  &  Qeol)  The 
ink-flsh  ;  Che  cuttle-fish  ;  a  fossil  fish.  JBucJcland. 

Lo'li-Om,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  rye-grass.  P.  Cyc. 

Loll,  v.  n.  [lollaj  Icel.]  [t.  lolled  ;  pp.  lolling,  lolled.] 
To  lean  idly  ;  to  rest  lazily  against  any  thing ;  to  hang 
out  the  tongue.  Dnjdcn. 

L5ll,  v.  a.  To  put  out,  as  the  tongue.  Dryden. 

l6l'lard,  n.  [Zoii/terd,  Teut.]  An  early  religious  reform- 
er ;  a'  follower  of  Wicliffe.  —  First  applied  as  a  term 
of  contempt. 

L5L'LARD-i5M,*n.The  principles  of  the  Lollards.  Ec.  Rev. 

L6l'lard-y,  71.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lollards.  Oower. 

L6l'LER,  71.  Same  as  i^oWard.   Chaucer.  [R.j 

Lol'lqp,  v.  71.  To  loll.  Brockett.  [Vulgar  and  local.] 

L6m'bard,*  71.  A  native  of  Lombardy ;  a  goldsmith  or 
banker.  P.  Cyc. 

LpM-EARD'fc,  a.  Relating  to  Lombardy  and  the  Lombards  ; 
—  also  to  an  alphabet  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Lo'M^NT,*  n.  [lomejitumf  L.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  legume, 
falling  inpieces  when  ripe.  Loudon. 

L6-MEN-TA'CEOVs,*  (-shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  loments  or 
pericarps.  Loudon. 

Lp-MfiN'TVM,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  legume;  lomeut. 
P.  Cyc. 

LSm'q-nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 
Crabb. 

L6mp,  (lump)  71.  A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 

L5n'D9N-er,  tu  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  London. 

LGN'DpN-t^M,  71.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  London. 

L6n'dqn-Ize,*  v.  a.  &.  n.  To  conform  to  the  manners  or 
character  of  London.  Smart. 

L6n'dpn-Pride,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Lone,  a.  Solitary;  lonely;  retired;  standing  alone;  sin- 
gle ;  not  conjoined  ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood. 

Lone,       \n.   A  lane.    Todd.    [Local.  —  North  of  Eng.] 

L6n'niw,  \     See  Loninq. 

Lone'li-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  alone;  solitude. 

Lone'ly,  a.  Solitary  ;  being  alone,  or  in  solitude. 

Lone 'NESS,  71.  Solitude;  seclusion.  Fletcher.  [R.] 

LoNE'spME,  (lon'sum)  a.  Solitary  i  secluded;  lonely;  dis- 
mal; unhappy  by  being  alone. 

LoNE'spME-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lonesome  manner. 

LoNE'spME-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  lonesome. 

LdNG-,  a.  [longiLs,  L.]  [comp.  longer,  (long'ger)  sup.  lowo- 
EST,  (ISng'gest)]  Extended;  not  short;  having  length; 
drawn  out  in  a  line,  or  in  time  of  any  certain  measure 
in  length:  —  dilatory;  tedious  in  narration:  —  longing; 
desirous  ;   as,  a  long  look  :  —  protracted  ;  as,  a  long  note. 

L5ng,  ad.  To  a  great  length ;  to  a  great  extent ;  not  for  a 
short  time ;  not  soon  ;  at  a  point  of  time  far  distant ;  all 
along ;  throughout.  —  It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  hmg- 
armed,  io7i£--legged,  ioTt^-necked,  &c. 

L6ng,  71.  A  character  of  music,  equal  to  two  breves. —  The 
long  and  the  short,  the  whole  of  a  thing,  embracing  all  its 
parts. 

Long,  v.  n,  [i.  longed  ;  pp.  longing,  longed.]  To  desire 
earnestly;  to  wish  with  eagerness  continued, 

tL5NG,  V.  n.  [langen,  Ger.]  To  belong.   Chaucer. 

Lon-ga-nIm'i-T¥,  71,  [longanimitasi  L.]  Forbearance ;  pa- 
tience in  enduring  offences.  fVoolioii.  [R.J 

L6Ng'-X.rmed,*  (-irrad)  a.  Having  long  arms.  Goldsmith. 

Long'-bAcked,*  (-bakt)a.  Having  a  long  back.  Cowper. 

Long'boat,  (-bot)  71.  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ehip. 

L6ng'-b6d'ied,*  (-jd)  a.  Having  a  long  body.  mU. 

L6ng'Bow,*  n.  An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows.  Dray- 
ton. 

L5ng'-br£athed  *  (-brStht)  a.  Having  a  long  or  good 
Dreath ;  long-winded,  .^sh. 

IjOjv^Ej  (liinj)  71,  [Fr.]  A  thrust  with  a  sword ;  allonge. 
SmoUett.  A  long,  leathern  thong.  Loudon. 

LdNi^E,*  (li^nj)  V.  n.  To  make  a  pass  with  a  rapier ;  to  al- 
longe. Smart. 

L6ng'-eared,*  (-erd)  a.  Having  long  ears.  Pope. 

LdNG'iER,*  7U  One  who  longs  for  something.  Sinart. 

L6n'«er,*  (ISng'^er)  a.  comp.    See  Long. 

LpN-(^£'v^L,  a.  \iongmvus,  L.]  Living  long;  long-IiTed. 
Pope. 

LpN-«^fiv'|-Ty,  71.  Length  of  life;  long  life. 

LpN-^E'voys,  ft,  Long-lived;  longeval.  Browne. 

L6ng'-hXnd-?d,*  a.  Having  long  bands.  Johnson. 

L5ng'-h£ad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  long  head  ;  wise.  Bailey. 

L6ng'-horned,*  (-hBmd)  a.  Having  long  horns.  Pennant. 

L6N'(j)-l-CoaN,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect,  Brande. 

LpN-^-ifll'VNODs,  a.  [longimanus,  L.]  Having  long  hands. 

LpN-(^lM'E-TR^,  n.  [W^jw,  L.,  and  ^£rp£w,  Gr.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 

Long'ing,  71.  Earnest  desire  ;  continual  wish. 

L^NO'jNG-L¥,  ad.  With  incessant  desires  or  wishes. 
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fLpN-^lN'QUj-Ty,  7*.  {tonginqmlas^  L.]  Gieat  distanco 
Barrow. 

L5n--9I-p£n'nate,*  n.  A  long-winged,  swimming  bu-4 
Braise. 

LdN-p!-Rds'T:^R,*  n.  A  long-billed,  wading  bird.  Brandy 

LdNG'iSH,  a.  Somewhat  long. 

L6n'^J-tude,  n.  [lonmtudo,  L.]  Length;  the  greatest  dl 
mension.  —  (Oeog.)  The  circumference  of  the  earth 
measured  east  and  west  ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of 
the  earth,  to  the  east  or  west,  from  a  meridian  or  from  an| 
place,  estimated  in  degrees. —  (.dstron.)  The  distance  oi 
a  heavenly  body  from  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  reckoner 
on  the  ecliptic. 

L5n-o;-tu'd;-n^L,  a.  Relating  to  longitude ;  measured  by 
the  length  ;  running  in  the  longest  direction. 

LoN-Gi-Tu'Di-NAL-Ly,'*'  od.  In  a  longitudinal  direction. 
P.  Cyc. 

lib^i-^i'iu'Jii-NAT'^D,*  u.  Extended  in  length.  Oold^ 
smith.    [R.] 

L6ng'-leaved,*  (-I5vd)  a.  Having  long  leaves.  Drayton. 

L6no'-lEgged,*  (-ISgd  07- 16g'g5d)  a.  Having  long  legs 
HilL 

LdNG^L^G^,'*'  n.  An  insect  having  long  legs.  Hamilton. 

LCng'lived,  (-livd)  a.  Having  great  length  of  life. 

fLdNG'Ly,  ad.  Tediously  ;  longingly.  Shak. 

L6NG'-N£cKED,*(-nektornek'ed)a.  Havingalong  nee*. 
Drayton. 

■\'L6ng'n:^ss,  n.  Length ;  extension.  Cotgrave. 

LdNG'-PAT-ED,*  a.  Long-headed;  sagaciops*  Joh-naon. 

L6NG-PRlM'i?R,*  71.  (Printing)  A  sort  of  type  intenno 
diate  between  small  pica  ana  bourgeois.  Brande. 

LOng-FrIm'JER,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  type  of  a  size  inter 
mediate  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois.  Crabb. 

Long'-RDn,*  n.  The  ultimate  result ;  the  issue.  £c.  iico 

Long'shXnkeb,  (-sh^nkt)  a.  Having  long  legs. 

L 5 ng-sight'e !>,=*'  a.  Seeing  far  or  to  a  great  distance 
sagacious.  Farrar. 

Long-sight'j@d-n£ss,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  long-sighted 
Dunglison. 

fLdNG^spME,  u.  Tedious;  wearisome.  Bacon. 

LdNG^sptlN,  a.  Carried  to  an  excessive  length;  tediou* 

L6ng-sIjf'f:]?r-^nce,  n.  Clemency;  long-suffering.  Cqts 
mon  Prayer. 

L6NG^stiF'F]ER-lNO,  o.  Patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 

L5ng-sDf'f?r-Ing,  71.  Patience  of  offence  ;  clemency. 

Long'tail,  71,  A  gentleman's  dog,  or  one  qualified  tc 
hunt,  other  dogs  formerly  having  their  tails  cut. —  Cut 
and  long-tMaX,  a  cant  phrase  for  gentlefolks  and  others 
Shak. 

Lokg'tail,*  a.  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a  dog.  Smart. 

L6ng'tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  long  tail.  Addison. 

L6ng'-t6ngued,  (-tungd)  a.  Having  a  long  tongue;  bab- 
bling. 

L<5ng'-vI5-^<?ei>  *  (-SLJd)  a.  Having  a  long  face.  Hawkina. 

L5ng'WAY§,  ad.  Longwise  ;  lengthwise,  jiddison.  [r.] 

LSng-VP'Ind'ed,  a.  Long-breathed  ;  tedious.  Swift. 

Long'-wInged,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  long  wings.  Pope. 

LSng'wi^e,  (-wiz)  ad.  In  the  longitudinal  direction  j 
lengthwise.  Bacon. 

Long'wort,*  (-wiirt)  71.  A  species  of  herb,  Ash. 

Lon'ing,  71.  A  lane.  [Local.  —  North  of  Eng.]  See  Loith 

LON'isH,  a.  Somewhat  lonely,  ij/e  of  A.  Wood,  [R.] 

L65,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Pope. 

L56,  u.  a.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning  every  trick  at 
the  game.  Shenstone. 

L66'Bi-Ly,  a.  Awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  lubberly.  UEstrange. 

L66'By,  n.  A  lubber  ;  a  clumsy  clown  ;  booby.  SvnfL  rk.] 

IILOOF,  (liif )  n.  [lof^  Fr.]  (J^aut.)  The  after  part  of  a  ship's 
bow,  or  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated  as  they 
approach  the  stern. 

IILOOF,  (laO  [luf,  S.  W.  p.  J. ;  16f,  Ja.  K.  Sm,]  ».  a.  To 
bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind  ;  to  luff.  See  Luff. 

IILOOK,  (luk)  [luk,  S.P,J,Sm.  Wb. ;  lak,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  ST.] 
V.  n.  [t.  looked;^,  looking,  looked.]  To  direct  the 
eye  ;  to  see ;  to  direct  the  intellectual  eye ;  to  expect ;  to 
take  care  ;  to  watch  :  —  to  seem  to  the  look  of  others ;  tc 
have  a  particular  appearance,  air,  or  manner  ;  to  appear 
—  To  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed  ;  to  be  vigilant.  —  To 
look  after,  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of.  —  To  look  black,  tc 
frown. —  To  lock  for,  to  expect. —  To  look  JTito,  to  exam- 
ine ;  to  sift. —  To  look  on,  to  esteem ;  to  regard ;  to  con- 
aider;  to  conceive  of;  to  be  a  spectator. —  To  look  over 
to  examine ;  to  try  one  by  one. —  To  look  out,  to  seiircfa 
to  seek ;  to  be  on  the  watch.  —  TTo  look  to,  to  watch  ;  to 
take  care  of;  to  behold. 

IJLOOK,  (lilk)  V.  a.  To  seek ;  to  search  for;  to  turn  tte  ev« 
upon  ;  to  influence  by  looks. 

JILOOE,  (lak)  inter}.  See !  lo  I  behold  !  observe ! 

I/LOOK,  (Ifik)  n.  Air  of  the  face ;  mien  ;  cast  of  the  cc  i  te^ 
nance ;  act  of  looking ;  view ;  watch. 

IILOOK'ER,  (lak'er)  n.  One  who  looks.  —  Looker-on,  a  speo 
tator :  one  who  is  not  an  agent. 

IILooK^iNG,*  (lak'jng)  p.  a.  Using  the  eye ;  expi  rtinjE 
having  an  appearance. 
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JJj0ok'|NG-for,  (lak'jng-f  Br)  n.  Expectation.  Hebrews. 
Looit'[K(i-GLXss,  (lak'ing-glfts)  n.  A  glass  which  shows 
forma  reflected }  a  mirror. 

JLook'-oOt,*  (Iftk-)  n.  Observation ;  a  habit  of  observ- 
ing ;  a  place  of  observation.  Q,ti.  Rev. 

Loom,  n.  A  frame  or  machine  for  weaving  cloth:  —  that 
part  of  the  oar  in  rowing  which  is  within  the  boat: — a 
large-sized  bird. 

L66m'-g-ale,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  gentle,  easy  gale  of  wind. 
Mar.  Diet. 

L56m,  v.  n.  To  appear  large  at  sea,  as  a  ship. 

L66m'jng,*  n.  (J^Taut.)  An  enlarged,  indistinct  view  of 
an  object;  an  apparent  elevation  of  objects  into  the  airj 
an  optical  illusion  ;  mirage.  P.  Cyc. 

L66n,  11,  A  sorry  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  lown.  Dryden.  A 
bird,  the  great  speckled  diver.  P.  Cyc. 

L&OFj  n,  [^oopen,  D.]  A  doubling  or  folding  of  a  string  or 
like  substance  through  which  another  string  may  be 
drawn  i  a  noose  ;  a  loophole  ;  a  small  aperture. 

Looped,  (I8pt)  a.  Pull  of  hotes.  Slialc. 

LddF^HOLE,  n.  Aperture  ;  hole  to  give  a  passage,  particu- 
larly to  fire-arms  :  —  a  shift  ;  an  evasion. 

LSop'HOLED,  (-hold)  a.  Full  of  holes  or  openings. 

L66p'INO,*  n.  (MetaUurffy)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  heated  only 
for  calcination.  Vre. 

tLooRD,  n.  [luyaerdj  Teut.]  An  idle,  slothful  fellow ;  a. 
drone.  Spenser, 

tLo6§,  71.  [latLs^Jj-]  Praise i  renown.  Chaucer. 

L5dSE,  V.  a*  [u  L009£D }  pp.  LOOSING,  LOOSED.]  To  Un- 
bind }  to  untie ;  to  relax ;  to  free ;  to  set  at  liberty ;  to 
disengage ;  to  unloose. 

L6dSE,  V.  n.  To  set  sail ;  to  depart  by  loosing  the  anchor. 

L5dSE,  a.  Unbound  J  untied;  not  fast;  not  fixed;  not 
tight ;  not  crowded ;  not  close  ;  not  concise  ;  vague  ;  in- 
determinate ;  not  strict ;  not  rigid  ;  slack  ;  unconnected  ; 
rambling ;  lax  of  body ;  not  costive ;  lax  in  personal 
conduct ;  wanton  ;  unchaste.  —  To  hreak  loose,  to  gain 
liberty.— 7^0  let  loosej  to  set  at  liberty. — .At  loose  endSy 
having  no  regular  employment.  Hunter, 

Loose,  n.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint.  Dryden, 

LdosE'LY)  ^d.  In  a  loose  manner;  not  fast;  not  firmly; 
irregularly ;  negligently ;  carelessly. 

Ldos'EN,  (18'sn)  V.  a.  [i.  loosened;  pp.  loosening, 
LOOSENED.]  To  make  loose;  to  untie;  to  free  flrom 
tij^htness,  restraint,  or  costiveness ;  to  loose. 

L6os'ew,  (lo'sn)  V.  n.  To  become  loose  ;  to  part. 

L66sE'Ni:ss,  n.  State  of  being  loose;  irregularity;  neg- 
lect of  laws  ;  laxness  ;  unchastity ;  diarrhcea ;  flux. 

L66sE'STRiFE,  n.  A  four-leaved  plant;  a  name  of  several 
plants,  most  of  them  perennials,  with  yellow  flowers. 

Loos'lSH,*  a.  Somewhat  loose.  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

L5f,  v.  a.  [laube^  Ger.]  [».  lopped  ;  pp.  lopping,  lopped.] 
To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part ;  to  cut  or  shorten. 

L5f,  n.  That  which  is  cut  from  trees :  —  a  flea. 

J-LOPE,  1.  from  Leap.  Leaped.  Spenser,  See  Leap. 

Lop'?R,*  71.  A  machine  for  laying  lines.  Crabb. 

Lp-phI'<?-d6n,  or  L5ph'i-p-d6n,*  71.  [X'j0os  and  ti&ovz.] 
(QeoL)  A  genus  of  animals  in  a  fossil  state,  resembling 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  P.  Cyc. 

hQp'pARjij*  n.  A  tree  with  the  top  lopped  or  cut  off. 
Mien. 

L6p'ped-MIlk,*  n.  Milk  that  is  sour  and  curdled.  Same 
as  loppered  milk.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

L5p'f^r,  Tt.  One  who  lops  or  cuts  trees. 

L5f'f:]e:red,  (-p^rd)  a.  Coagulated  ;  as,  loppered  milk, 
AinsiDorth.    [Local.  —  Scotland.] 

LSp'pjng,  71.  That  which  is  cut  off.  Cotgrave. 

Lp-QUi'cioVS,  (Iv-kwa'shys)  a.  [loguaxj  L.]  Full  of  talk ; 
talkative;  garrulous. 

L^-auA'ciovs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

L«9-qua'ciovs-nEss,  (l^-kwa'shus-nSs)  n.  Loquacity. 

LC-QUX9'J-Ty,  (l9-kwas'e-te)  n.  [loquacitas,  L.]  A  propen- 
sity to  talk  much  ;  talkativeness ;  too  much  talk. 

Lp-rXn'thvs,*  TT.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  P.  Cyc 

Lo'r^te,*  a,  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap.  Loudon. 

Lord,  iu  A  monarch;  ruler;  governor;  master;  supreme 
peraon  : — the  Supreme  Being :  —  a  husband. —  In  England^ 
a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm;  specially  a  baron,  as 
distinguished  from  the  higher  degrees  of  nobility;  by 
courtesy,  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  an  earl ;  officially,  the  mayor  of  London,  of  York, 
and  of  Dublin,  and  a  judge  while  presiding  in  court : 
—  [a  ludicrous  title,  given  by  the  vulgar  to  a  hump- 
backed person  ;  traced,  however,  to  the  Greek  XopSdg, 
crooked.]  -,    m     , 

liORD,  V,  n.  H.  LOBDED ;  pp,  LORDING,  LORDED.]  To  domi- 
neer ;  to  rule  despotically. 

Lord,  o.  o.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
lord.  Shak,  ,      .   .        ^.     ^      ,,  „  „ 

Lord'dqm,*  n.  The  dominion  of  lords.  Jr.  M.  Mag. 

tLt5RD'}NG,  71.  Sir;  master;  an  ancient  mode  of  address. 
Chaucer,  —  A  little  lord.  Same  as  lordling.  SAoA, 

L5rd'-Lieu-t£n'*nt,*  (-ISv-tSn'&nt)  n.  The  chief  ex- 


ecutive oflicer  oi  ceroy  of  Ireland.  —  LonAieutetiant  9, 
a  county,  in  England,  an  oflicer  who  has  the  chief  man 
agement  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  county.  Bocth. 

LORD'LIKE,  a.  Lordly  :  like  a  lord  ;  proud.  Dryden. 

LORD'LJ-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  lordly  ;  pride. 

Lord'ljng-,  71.  A  little  lord ;  a  lord,  in  contempt. 

LoRD'Ly,  a.  Befitting  a  lord;  proud;  haughty;  im 
perious. 

LoRD'Ly,  ad.  Imperiously  ;  despotically;  proudly.  Dryden 

Lord'ship,  n.  State,  quality,  or  dignity  of  a  lord  ;  domin 
ion;  seigniory;  a  title  of  honor  given  to  lords,  judgen 
Jlc,  in  England.  See  Lord. 

Lore,  n.  Learning;  erudition  ;  lesson  ;  doctrine  ;  instruc 
tion.  —  (Omith.)  The  space  between  the  bill  and  tht 
e^e. 

tLORE,i.&p.  [loren^  Sax.]  Lost ;  left,  Spen-^er.    See  Lorn 

ILSr'el,  71.  A  scoundrel ;  a  vagrant ;  a  losel.  Chaucei'. 

[Lore^'man,  71,  An  instructor.  Oower. 

Lg~Ri' CA,* n.  [L.]  A  cuirass  or  crest  of  mail,  made  of 
leathe^  and  set  with  plates  of  metal.  Brande. 

L6r'|-cate,  u.  ffl.  [ZoT^caSiw,  L.]  [i.  loricated  ;  pp.  lori 
GATING,  LoRicATED.]  To  platc  ovcr ;  to  cove^,  -IS  wilh  3 
crust  or  coat  of  mail.  Ray. 

L6k-j-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  loricating  ;  a  surface  like  mail. 

fL6R'j-MER,  1 71.  \lormier^  Fr.]  A  saddler;  a  fciiLle-make 

jLdR^i-NER,  \  or  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  and  m'ttil-mount- 
infjs.  Chalmers, 

fLoR'lNGr,  71.  Instructive  discourse.  Spenser. 

L6R'l-pT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  bird  called  a  witwaL  Coi^  rave 

L6r'J-f£d,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  crustacei  t    Klrby 

Lo'RiST,*  n.  A  bird  fabled  to  cure  the  jaundice     \abb, 

fLoBN,  i.  &  p.  [loren.  Sax.]  Left ;  lost ;  forlorn    %  enser 

Lo'Ry,*  71.  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind.  Crabb  A  sort  o 
monkey.  Goldsmith. 

L6^'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lost.  Boyle. 

Ld^E,  (16z)  V.  a.  [i.  L03T  ;  pp.  losing,  lost.]  1  i'  cease  to 
have  in  possession;  to  be  dispossessed  of ;  to  Ivfeit;  to 
be  deprived  of;  to  possess  no  longer;  to  miss  so  as  not 
to  find  ;  to  separate  or  alienate  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  bei<vili'cr ;  U\ 
deprive  of;  not  to  enjoy  ;  to  squander  ;  to  thr  *n  away 
to  suffer  to  vanish  from  view;  to  employ  Inetfectually 
to  miss  ;  to  part  with. 

Lose,  (l&z)  v.  n.  Not  to  win ;  to  decline  ;  to  fail. 

|Lo'§EL,  (16'zl)  [16'zl,  Ja.  Sm. ;  loz'el.  P.]  n.  A  scoundrel  i 
a  sorry,  worthless  fellow.  Spens^. 

fLos'EN-GER,  71.  A  deceiver;  a  flatterer.  Chaucer, 

L6§'ER,  (l8z'er)  n.  One  who  loses  or  forfeits. 

Ld^'iN©,  (ISz'ing) 71.  Loss;  deprivation:  diminution. 

Ld^'ilf^,^  p-  0*  Suffering  loss ;  failing  ;  declining. 

L6ss,  71.  Detriment;  the  contrary  to  gain  ,•  damage  ;  miss 
privation;  deprivation;   fbrfeiture  j  destruction;  usi^less 
application.  —  To  be  at  a  loss,  to  be  in  difliculty,  or  u*>able 
to  proceed  or  determine. 

fLdss'FOL,  a.  Detrimental ;  noxious.  Bp.  HalU 

-fLOss'LJ^ss,  a.  Exempt  from  loss.  MUton, 

L6sT,  i.  &  j7.  from  Lose,  See  Lose. 

L6t,  71.  That  which  comes  to  one  as  his  portion ;  fortune 
state  assigned  ;  destiny  ;  fate ;  doom  ;  a  chance  :  — a  die, 
or  any  thing  used  in  determining  chances :  —  a  portion  or 
parcel;  one  division  of  an  aggregate:  —  proportion  of 
taxes ;  as,  to  pay  scot  and  lot.  —  ( C  S.)  A  division  or 
portion  of  land  measured  off;  a  ground  plot,  or  ground 
for  a  house.  P.  Mag, 

L6t,  V.  a.  [i.  LOTTED ;  PJ7.  lotting,  lotted.]  ToassigUi 
to  set  apart;  to  distribute  into  lots;  to  catalogue;  to 
portion. 

LOTE,  or  Lote-Tr£e,  n.  [tote,  Fr.]  (.Antiquity)  A  tree  of 
two  kinds,  one  found  in  Africa,  and  the  other  in  Italy  j 
the  lotos.  —  (Modem)  The  nettle-tree. 

Lote,  71.  The  eel-pout ;  a  fish  resembling  the  eel. 

Loth,  a.  See  Loath. 

Lo'tiqn,  71.  [Ifltio,  L.]  A  wash  for  medical  purposes. 

L6' TQSj  or  Ld'T^Sjn.  [L.]  A  plant  and  tree;  the  watei 
lily  of  the  Nile  ;  the  lote-tree.  See  Lote. 

L6T'T]ER-y,  n,  [loterie,  Fr.,  from  lot]  A  game  of  hazard 
in  which  small  sums  are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  ob> 
taining  a  greater  value ;  a  sortilege ;  distribution  of 
prizes  and  blanks  by  chance.  —  [f  Allotment.  Shak.] 

LoOd,  a.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound;  striking  the  eai 
with  great  force ;  noisy ;  clamorous  ;  vociferous  ;  turbu- 
lent. 

LoCd,  ad.  So  as  to  sound  with  force  ;  noisily. 

LoOD'liV,  ad.  In  a  loud  manner ;  noisily. 

LoOd'ness,  n.  Noise  ;  force  of  sound  ;  turbulence. 

LoOd'-voIced,*  (  v3tst)  a.  Having  a  loud  voice.  Pope. 

L6UGH.  (16k)  [lok,  S.  W,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [touch,  loch 
Irish.]  A  lake  in  Ireland  ;  same  as  loch  in  Scotland. 

jLSuaH,  (15f)  i.  from  Laugh,  Laughed.  Chaucer. 

Louis  D^or,  (W^ot')  n.  [Fr.l  A  French  gold  coin,  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  valued  at  about  20a 
sterling    Spectator. 

LbON<?-E,  (isanj)  V.  n.  \longis,  old  Fr.]  [i.  lounged  ,  pp 
LOUNGING,  LODNGED.]  To  idle  ;  to  loll  J  *'o  llvo  lazily. 

liOGw(?'5R,  (Ibfln'jer)  iu  One  who  lounges  ;  an  idler 
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LbftN9'iNG-,*p  a.  Indulging  idlenesa ;  indolent 

LoOr,  I',  n.  See  Lower. 

Louk'dan,  n.  A  loord.  t^ee  JLuRDiir. 

LbOsE,  M. ;  pi.  LICE.  A  small  insect,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  that  live  on  animal  bodies. 

LbO§E,  (Ibfiz)  V.  a.  To  clean  from  lice,  ^enser. 

LoOsE'woRT,  (-wUrt)  71.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

LoO'§(-Ly,  ad.  In  a  paltry,  vile  manner. 

LbO'§i-N£ss,  (lo{i'z§-nS3)  n.  The  state  of  being  lousy. 

LoO'^Y,  (Iba'ze)  a.  Infested  with  lice;  vilej  dirty;  bred 
on  the  dunghill ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

LoOt,  n.  [leute^  Ger.j  An  awkward  fellow ;  a  bumpkin ; 
clown. 

I^LoOt,  v.  n.  To  pay  obeisance  ;  to  bend ;  to  bow.  Ooioer. 

tLoOT,  V.  a.  To  overpower.  Mirror  for  Majristrates. 

LoOt'ish,  a.  Clownish  ;  awkward  ;  bumpkinly. 

LoOt'ish-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  loul  or  clown. 

LoOt'!SH-n£ss,  71.  Clownishness.  Todd. 

Ldu'vER,  (16'v?r)  n.  [I'ouvert,  Fr.]  An  opening  in  the 
roof  of  a  cottage  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  ^enser.  A 
window  in  a  church  steeple  left  open  or  crossed  by  bars. 

i<6v'A-BLE,  (15v'^-bl)  a.  Worthy  to  be  loved  ;  amiable. 

LSv'Aq^E,  (luv'gj)  n.  A  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  of  sev- 
eral species. 

L6vE,  (liiv)  V.  a.  [i.  loved  ]pp,  loving,  loved.]  To  regard 
with  good-will,  with  affection,  or  with  tenderness;  to 
regard  with  the  affection  of  a  lover,  a  husband  or  wife, 
a  parent,  a  child,  a  friend,  or  near  connection ;  to  be 
fond  of;  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  delight  in. 

L6vE,  (liiv)  V.  n.  To  delight;  to  take  pleasure.  Bacon. 

IjCve,  (luv)  71,  The  passion  between  the  sexea,  between 
parents  and  children,  or  between  friends;  affection;  at- 
tachment; fondness;  kindness;  good-will;  friendship; 
courtship ;  tenderness ;  parental  care  j  object  beloved  :  — 
picturesque  representation  of  love:  —  a  word  of  endear- 
ment: —  due  reverence  to  Ood. 

Love,*  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  love.  Jdh-nson. 

L6ve'-Ap-ple,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  tomato. 

L6ve'-Br5k-er,*  n.  A  negotiator  in  matters  of  love.  Sliak. 

tLdvE'-DAir,  n.  A  day,  in  old  times,  appointed  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  differences,  Chaucer. 

L6ve'-Fa-vqr,  7u  Something  given  to  be  worn  in  token 
of  love.  Bp.  Hall. 

l6ve'-Feat,*tu  An  amour;  a  deed  of  gallantry.  ShaJc. 

LfivE'-GRJtss,*  71,  A  beautiful  kind  of  grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

LbvE-lN-FDLE-Nfiss,  71.  A  kind  of  violet.  Shdu 

L6ve'-Kn6t,  (luv'not)  n.  A  complicated  knot;  a  sort  of 
love-favor. 

l6ve'-la-B9REd,*  a.  Labored  through  love.  Milton. 

LdvE'-LXss,  n.  A  sweetheart ;  lass  beloved. 

l6vb'l:]ess,  a.  Void  of  love  or  affection.  MUton. 

L&ve'-L£t-ter,  71.  Letter  of  courtship  ;  a  billet-doux. 

LfivE-LiE^-A-BLEED'jNG,  71.  A  specica  of  amaranth. 

LSvE'Li-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lovely  manner.  Otway.  [R.l 

L6ve'i<i-n^S3,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  lovely  ;  amiableDess. 

L6VE'-L6cE,  71.  A  particular  sort  of  curl,  worn  by  the 
men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
LUy,     _ 

LGve'lobn,  a.  Forsaken  of  one's  love  or  lover.  MUton. 

LSve'lv,  o.  Worthy  of  love  ;  amiable ;  delightful  j  charm- 
ing. 

L&ve'lT,  ad.  Charmingly.  Phillips.  [R.] 

LftvE'M&N-SER,  n.  One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love.  Shak. 

,L6ve'QuIck,  a.  Eager  through  love,  Daniel. 

L6v':?B,  71.  One  who  loves ;  an  admirer  ;  a  friend, 

Lo'viEK,  71.  An  opening  for  smoke.  See  Louvee. 

L6v']ER-iiiKE,*  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  lover.  Milton. 

LSve'-Se-cret,  n.  A  secret  between  lovers. 

L5ve'3hAft,  71.  The  arrow  of  Capid. 

L6vE^8lcK,  a.  Disordered  or  languishing  with  love. 

LOvE^sIcK-Nfiss,*  n.  Sickness  caused  bylove.  Wycherl&g* 

tLfiVE'spME,  a.  Lovely.  Dryden. 

L6ve's6ng-,  71.  An  amorous  song ;  a  song  expressing  love. 

L6te'suit,  (Iuv'sflt)7i.  Courtship.  Shak. 

L6ve'-Tale,  n.  Narrative  of  love.  Milton. 

L6ve'-Thoug-ht,  (liiv'thawt)  n.  Amorous  fancy.  Shak. 

LfivE'-To-KEN,  (-kn)  71.  A  present  in  token  of  love.  Shak. 

L5vE'-Toi2",  (liiv'tbi)  n.  A  love-token.  ArbuthnoU 

L6ve'-Tr1ck,  n.  An  artifice  expressive  of  love. 

Lfiv'iHG-,  a.  Feeling  or  expressing  love  ;  affectionate. 

LCv'iN)3-KiND-K5SS,  n.  Tenderness ;  favor ;  mercy. 
PaaVms. 

L6v'iN(5-Ly,  (lfiv'ing-l§)  ad.  Affectionately ;  with  kind- 
ness. 

L6v'?WG-Nfiss,  n.  Kindness ;  affection.  Sidney. 

Low,  (15)  a.  [laui  Dan. ;  lo,  Icel.]  Not  high ;  not  rising  far 
upwards ;  not  elevated  ;  not  coming  up  to  some  mark  or 
standard  :  —  humble ;  lowly ;  base  ;  mean  ;  abject :  —  de- 
pressed or  mean  in  rank,  in  importance,  in  sentiment,  in 
speech,  intellect,  &c. :  —  not  rising  into  antiquity :  —  not 
near  the  north  or  south  pole :  —  not  amounting  to  much  in 
price,  number,  or  quantity :  ~r  not  carrying  a  principle  very 
far  or  to  extremes :  — grave  in  music,  as  opposed  to 
high  or  acute;  soft,  as  opposed  to  loud. 


Low,  (15)  aa.  Not  aloft  ^  not  on  high ;  nc   at  a  high  pilc« 

down  ;  softly  as  to  voice. 
Low,  (15)   71.  [lohBy    Ger.]   Flame;  fire;    heat.  Brockets 

[North  of  KngJ 
fLow,  (15)  u.  A.  To  make  low ;  to  lower.  Chaveer.  Swift. 
Low,  (15) jl  j,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Scott^  Barclay ;  Wa,  P 

JVareSj  Kenrick  i  ISfi  or  15,  JV.]  v.  n.  [i.  lowed  ;  pp.  low 

iNG,  LOWED.]  To  bellow,  as  a  cow. 
Loi^'AKCE,*  «.  a.  To  put  upon  an  allowance ;  to  limit 

to  allowance.  Hblloway.  [Local.] 
Low'Bfen.,  (I5'b61)  n.  A  net  with  a  bell  attached,  use4 

with  a  light  at  night  for  catching  birds. 
Low'b£:ll,  v.  a.  To  scare  as  with  a  lowbell.  Hammond 
Low'born,*  a.  Having  a  mean  birth.  Johnson. 
Low'brEd,*  a.  Having  a  mean  education;  vulgar.  Qar- 

rick. 
Low'-ChOrch,*  o.  Not  carrying  the  principles  or  the 

authority  of  the  church  or  of  episcopacy  to  extrenies , 

opposed  to  high-church.  Ch.  Ob. 
Lowe,  the  termination  of  local  names,  comes  from  tint 

Saxon  hleaWj  a  hill,  heap,  or  barrow.  Gibson. 
Low'er,  (lo'er)  v,  a.  [i.  lowered;  pp.  lowering,  low- 
ered.] To  bring  or  make  low  or  lower;  to  humble;  to 

reduce;  to  degrade;  to  lessen;  to  make  less  in  price  or 

value. 
Low'er,  (I5'er)  v.  n.  To  grow  lower  or  less;  to  fall;  to 

sink. 
Lb^'ER,  (I5fi'§r)  V.  n.  \loeren,  D.]   \i.  lowered  ;  pp.  low 

BRING,  LOWERED.]  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy  i 

to  be  clouded  ;  to  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 
fLbi^'ER,  (Ibfi'er)  7t.  Cloudiness;  gloominess,  Sidney. 
Low'er-Case,*  71.  A  printer's  case  of  boxes  that  hold 

the  small  letters  of  printing  type.  Francis.  — Used  as  an 

adjective  to  denote  small  letters,  as  opposed  to  capitals 
Lbw'ER-TN&,*  a.  Cloudy  ;  overcast ;  gloomy. 
LoW]^r-In&-LV,  ad.    With  cloudiness;  gloomily. 
Low'ER-MOST,  a.  Lowest.  Bacon. 
Lb^'ER-Y,  a.  Threatening  to  be  wet ;  overcast.  Todd 
Lbw'iHGr,  71.  The  cry  of  black  cattle.  See  Low. 
Low'LiwD,  71.  Country  that  is  low;  marsh. 
fLow'Li-HOOD,  (16'le-hud)  n.  A  low  state,  Chaucer. 
Low'Lj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lowly  manner;  humbly. 
L6w'lj-n£ss,  71,  Q.uality  of  being  lowly;  humility:  free 

dom  from  pride ;  want  of  dignity, 
Low'Ey,  a.  Humble;  meek: — mean;  wanting  dignity 

not  great ;  not  lofty ;  not  sublime ;  not  elevated ;  low, 
Low'LYj  ad.  Not  highly  ;  meanly  ;  humbly  ;  meekly. 
Low'-MIND-ED,*  a.    Having  a  low  and   vulgar  mind; 

mean  ;  base.  Johnson. 
LowN,  (Ibun  or  13n)  n.  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal ;  a  heavy 

stupid  fellow.   Shak.  See  Loon. 
Lb^ND,  a.  [logn^  Icel.]  Calm  and  mild ;  out  of  the  wind 

under  cover  or  sheiier.  [North  of  England.] 
Lbw'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  low;  meanness;  want  of 

elevation,  rank,  dignity,  or  sublimity;  depression;  de- 
jection. 
Low-pr£ss'vre  ,*  (-prSsh'ur)  a.  Applied  to  a  steam-engine, 

the  motion  or  force  of  which  is  produced  by  forming  a 

vacuum  within  the  cylinder  by  drawing  off  the  sleam 

into  a  condenser.  Francis.  ■ 
Lbw'-PRicED,*(-prist)  a.  Having  a  low  price.  Ed.  Rev 
L6w'-r66fed,*  (-r3ft)  a.  Having  a  low  roof,  Collins, 
Low-aptR'iT-ED,  a.  Dejected ;  depressed ;  not  lively 
Lb^T,  n.  &L  V.  See  Lout. 

Low-thought'ed,  (lo-thawt'ed)  a.  Mean  of  aentimeui 
Low'-vblCED,*  (-v5fet)  a.  Having  a  low  voice.  Shak, 
Lbw'-WA'TER,*  71.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the  tida 

ebbs ;  ebb-tide.  Crabb. 
Low^'-WA-T?R,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Pert- 

nanL 
Low-WIWES,*  71,  pZ.  The  product  obtained  by  a  single  dte 

tillation  of  molasses,  or  of  fermented  saccharine  and 

spirituous  liquid.  Francis. 
Lbw'-WORM,*  (-wiirm)  n.  A  disease  in  horses  like  tfas 

shingles.  Crabb. 
L6x-9-dr6m'ics,  n.  pi.  [Afl^iSf  and  Sp6noi.]  The  art  of 

oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb  ;  a  table  of  rhombs  with  s 

table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
Lbx-Q-DRbM'ic,*  a.   Relating  to  oblique  sailing. — X^ozo- 

dromic  curve  or  spiral,  a  kind  of  logarithmic  spiral  traced 

on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  Brande. 
L6x-6d'rp-mI§m,*  71.  The  tracing  of  a  loxodromic  curv* 

or  line.  Ed.  Rev. 
L<?x-6D'R0-My,*  n,  (JVaut.)    The  line  which  a  ship  de- 
scribes in  sailing  on  the  same  collateral  rhomb.  Hamil' 

ton. 
Lb$,*  71.   A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony  lanes 

Farm.  Ency. 
Lb5'AL,  (IBi'^il)  a.  [Fr.]  Faithful  or  true  to  a  prince  a 

superior ;  obedient ;  devoted  ;  faithful  in  iove. 
Lb$'AL-l§M,*  n.  Loyalty.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 
Lb1?'^L-IST,  n.  One  who  is  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 
LbS'AL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  loyal  manner ;  with  fidelity, 
Lb1^'^li-N£ss,'f'  71.  Same  as  loyalty.  Stow,  [r.] 
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t6«'A.L-TV,  n.  [loyault4j  o\d  Ft.]  Uuaiity  of  being  loyal; 
fidelity  tu  a  prince,  a  superior,  a  lady,  or  a  lover. 

Lo'ZEL,  (Id'zl)  71.  See  Losel. 

L6z'EN(?E,  (ISz'enj)  n.  [losange,  Fr.]  (Oemn.)  An  oblique- 
angled  parallelogram,  or  rhomb.  —  (Med.)  A  form  of  med- 
icine, to  be  held  in  the  mouth  till  melted :  —  a  cake  of  pre- 
served fruit —  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  shape  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, with  two  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles. 

L6z'EN(?ED,  (-enjd)  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 

*i6z'ij:N-(^y,  a.  (Her.)  Having  the  field  or  charge  covered 
with  lozenges. 

liP.  A  contraction  for  lordship. 

Ltj,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Pope.  See  Loo. 

IjOb'bard,  n.  A  lazy,  sturdy  fellow  j  a  lubber.  Swift. 

IiOb'bisr,  71.  A  sturdy  drone;  an  idle,  fat,  bulky  booby. 

LOb'ber-ly,  a.  Lazy  and  bulky.  Sfiak. 

I.-Ob'b^r-lv,  oti-  Awkwardly  ;  clumsily.  Dryden. 

LO'bric,  a.  [lubricusf  L.]  Slippery;  smooth;  unsteady; 
wanton;  l(;wd, 

Lu'BRj-cAli,*  a.  Smooth;  slippery;  lubric.  B.  Jonaon. 

Lu'brj-cXnt,*  n.  Any  thing  which  lubricates.  Khoioles, 

LtJ'BRi-cATE,  1).  a.  [lubricus,  h.]  [i.  lubricated  ;  pp.  lu- 
bricating, LUBRICATED.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippcry ; 
to  smooth.  .Brbuthnot. 

Lu'BRj-CA-TQR,  n.  He  or  that  which  lubricates,  Burke, 

tLy-BRlc'i-TATE,  V.  a.  To  smooth  ;  to  lubricate. 

Lu-BBic'J-Ty,  TU  [lubriciis,  1,,]  Slipperiness ;  smoothness; 
uncertainty;  instability;  wantonness;  lewdness. 

LtJ'BRj  coDs,  fit.  Slippery;  uncertain;  lubric.  OlanvUle. 

LtJ-BRl-FXc'TlpN,  71.  [lubricus  and  fado,  L.]    The  act  of 

,  lubricating.  Bacon. 

Lu-brj-fj-ca'tiqw,  n.  [lubricus  and  Jio,  L.]  The  act  of 
smoothing.  Ray. 

LucAMA,*  71.  A  fruit  of  Chili,  like  a  peach.  Farm.  Ency. 

Luce,  n.  [lucius,  L.]  A  pike  full  grown.  Walton. 

fLu'cJ^NT,  a.  [lucenSf  L.]  Shining;  bright;  splendid;  lu- 
cid. B.  Jonson. 

Lu'CERN,  n.  [luzemej  Fr.]  A  plant  of  several  species  ;  a 
species  of  grass  cultivated  for  fodder. 

Ly-C£R'NA.L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  lamp  or  candle ;  noting  a 
species  of  microscope.  Francis. 

Lu'cjD,  a.  [luddus,  L.]  Shining ;  bright ;  transparent ; 
clear  ;  perspicuous ;  bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ; 
not  darkened  with  madness  ;  rational. 

LV-clD'j-TY,  n.  Splendor;  brightness.   Turner.  [R.] 

Lu'cjD-NESS,  71.  Transparency;  clearness.  PV. Mountagite. 

Lu'cj-FER,*  71.  A  name  of  the  devil;  a  fallen  angel:  — 
the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  when  she  is  the  morning 
star.    Hamilton. 

ILu-ci-fe'ri-^n,  a.  Relating  to  Lucifer ;  devilish. 
jU-ci-fe'bi-an",*  71.  A  follower  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagli- 
ari,  in  the  4th  century,  who  believed  the  soul  to  be  of  a 
carnal  nature,  or  material. 

LV-C^l''J?R'-otJs,  a.  [luciferf  L.]  Giving  light ;  making  clear. 
Boyle, 

Ly-ctF'ER-oDs-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  enlighten.  Browne.  [R.] 

Lv-cIf'ic,  a.  [lux  and  facto,  L.]  Producing  light.  Orew, 

Lu'ci-FORM,  .a.  Having  the  nature  of  light.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

Lv-c1m':?-ter,*  n.  An  apparatus  for  moE^uring  the  inten- 
sity of  light ;  photometer.  Hamilton. 

liOCK,  71.  [geluck,  D.]  That  which  happens  by  chance ; 
chance ;  accident ;  hap ;  fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Lt)CK'j-LY,  ad.  In  a  lucky  manner ;  fortunately. 

LCcK'l-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  lucky  ;  good  fortune. 

LOck'l]|:ss,  a.  Unfortunate;  unhappy.  Spenser. 

I/Ock'p£n-N¥,*  n.  A  small  sum  given  back  by  a  person 
who  receives  money  in  consequence  of  a  bargain.  Jamie- 
son.  [Local.] 

LtiCK'y,  a.  Fortunate ;  successful ;  happy  by  chance. 

Lu'crvtIve,  a.  [lucrativuSj  L.]  Gainful  ;  profitable ; 
bringing  money. 

Lu'CRE,  (iQ'ker)  n.  [lucrum,  h.']  Gain;  profit;  pecuniary 
advantage. 

fLu'CRE,  (lu'ker)  v  n.  To  have  a  desire  of  gain.  .Ander- 
son. 

fLv-CRlF'?R-OtJs,  a.  [lucrum  and  fero,  L.]  Gainful ;  prof- 
itable   Boyle. 

tLv-CRlF'ic,  a.  Producing  gain. 

TIVC-ta'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.j  Struggle;  efl!brt;  contest.  FaTun^- 
don. 

tL0cT'v-4l*»  a-  [luctusj  L.]  Lamentable.  Sir  O,  Buck. 

Ltj'CV-BRATE,  B.  71.  [lucubr or,  Jj.]  To  watch  or  study  by 
candle-light.  Cockeranu 

Lu-cV-BRA'TlpN,  71.  [lucubration  L.]  Study  by  candle- 
light; nocturnal  study;  any  thing  composed  by  night. 

Lu'cu-BRA-T<?R,*  n.  One  who  makes  lucubrations.  Spec- 
tator. 

Lu'cv-BRA-Tp-RY,  a.  Composed  by  candle-light.  Pope. 

Lu'cV-l£nt,  a.  [luculentus,  L.]  Clear;  transparent;  lu- 
cid ;  evident. 

Lu-cOl'lIte,*  71.  (Mln.)  A  black  limestone,  often  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Brande. 

tLy-DlB'RI-OtJs,  a.  Sportive;  ridiculous.  Todd. 


Lu^D]:  CRODs,  a.  [ZtuZicer,  L.]  Burlesf^iie ;  sportive;  tXun 
ing  laughter;  ridiculous  ;  laughable  ;  comical. 

Lu'D(-cRoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ludicrous  manner. 

LtJ^DJ-CRoDa-Nfias,  n.  Burlesque ;  sportiveness. 

fLu-Dj-FI-CA'TlpN,  71.  [ludificatiOf  L.]  Act  of  mock  ng. 
Bail^, 

fLv-DlF'j-CA-TQ-Ry,  fl.  Mocking ;  making  sport.  Barrow. 

L&E$,*n.  [L.]  A  poison  or  pestilence  ;  a  plague.  Brandy 

LDFF,    v.   71.    [i.    LUFFED^  pp.   LUFFING,    LUFFED.]    (JV*UMt 

To  keep  close  to  the  wind.  —  Sometimes  written  loof. 
LOff,*  n.  (JVaut,)   A  sailing  close  to  the  wind  ;  weather 

gage  ;  the  roundest  part  of  the  bow  of  a  ship  ;  the  for 

or  weather  part  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 
LDff,  71.  [lofa,  Goth.]   The  palm  of  the  hand.  [North  of 

Eng] 
LDFF'TX.c-KliE,*  n.  A  large  tackle.  Mar.  IHct 
LDg,  u,   a.  [hiffga,  Su.  Goth.]    [i.  lugged  ;  pp.  luogiptw 

LUGGED.]  To  haul  or  drag ;  to  pull  with  efibrt  or  violence 

—  to  pull  by  the  ears.  Pegge. 
LOg,  v.  n.  To  drag ;  to  come  heavily.  Drydea, 
LDg,  71.    A  kind  of  small  fish.  Carem.  The  ear.  More,  A 

land  measure  ;  a  pole  or  perch.  Spenser.  [B.] 
LDg'g^^e,  n.    Any  thing  cumbrous  that  is  to  be  carried 

away ;  a  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 
LDg'jS^r,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  threo 

masts,  with  a  running  bowsprit.  Mar  Diet. 
LUg'sail,  n.    (J\raut.)    A  quadrilateral  sail  bent  upon  ■ 

yard  which  hangs  obliquely  from  the  mast 
Lv-GU-BRi-6s'j-TY,*  71.    Sorrowfuluess  ;   sadness.     Qk 

Rev.    [r.] 
Lv-gu'bri-oDs,  a.  [lugubris,  L.]    Mournful ;  sorrowfuj 

Hammond. 
fLuKE,  a.  Not  fully  hot ;  lukewarm.  Pr<mpt,  Parv. 
JLuKE'NESS,  n.  Moderate  warmth.  Ore.  F'ocab. 
Luke'wArm,  a.  Moderately  warm,  but  not  at  all  ho* 

tepid  :  —  indifferent ;  not  ardent ;  not  zealous. 
LUKE'wARM-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lukewarm  manner  or  state. 
Luke'wArm-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  lukewarm ;  indiifer 

ence. 
Luke'wIrmth,*  71.  Moderate  warmth ;  lukewarranesa 

indifference.  .Addison. 
LtiLL,  V.  a.  [lula,  Danish  ;  luUo,  L.]  [i.  lulled  ;  pp.  lull 

ing,  lulled.]   To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound 

to  quiet ;  to  put  to  rest. 
LOll,  71.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing.  Young. 
LOl'LA-ey,  n.  A  song  to  still  babes.  Fairfax. 
LDll'^r,  71.  One  that  lulls  ;  a  dandier.  Cotgrave. 
LDM,  n.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  Pegge.  [Local.] 
Lu'm^-jEH£l,*  n.  (Min.")  A  calcareous  stone  composed  ot 

shells  and  coral  conglutinated.  Smart. 
Lu-MA-jenEL'LA,*  «•  Shell  marble,  sometimes  called  ^re- 

marble ;  lumachel.  Brav-de. 
Lum-bAg'i-noDs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lumbago.  Med.  Diet. 
LyM-BA'GO,  n.  [lumbi,  L.]  (Med.)    Pain  in  the  loins ;  a 

rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 
LOm'B^L,  fit.  Same  as  lumbar.   Todd.  [B.] 
LtJai'BAR,  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  loins. 
LOm'ber,  71.  Any  thing  useless,  cumbersome,  or  bulky 

[Harm;  mischief.  Pegge.] —(U.  S.)  Timber  in  genera*, 

as  boards,  shingles,  staves,  &c.  PitkiJi. 
LOm'ber,  v.  a.  [i.  lumbered  ;  pp.  lumbering,  lumbered."! 

To  heap,  like  useless  goods,  irregulariy. 
LOm'ber,  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as  burdened  with  its 

own  bulk.  Dryden.  — (U.  S.)    To  get  lumber  or  timber 

from  the  forest. 
LOm'b^r-er,*  71.    One  employed  in  getting  or  obtainina 

lumber  or  timber  ;  a  woodcutter.  Ciiambers. 
LDM'BilEB-HbOsE,*  )  n.  A  house  or  room  for  lumber  or  va 
LDm'ber-R66m,*   )     nous  matters.  Pope. 
LDm'bjer-Ing,*  n.  Tte  act  of  getting  lumber  or  timber 

C/iandler. 
LOm'brj-CAL,   a.  [lumbricus,  L.]  (AnaU)  Applied  to  small 

muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet ;  also  to  the  earthworm. 
LViVI-BRy9'i-FORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  worm.  Smart 
Lu'Mf-NA-RY,  n.  [luminare,  L.]  He  or  that  which  gives  oi 

diffuses  light,  or  enlightens;  a  luminous  body;  an  en 

lightenerj  an  instructor. 
fLu'Ml-NATE,  v.a.  [lumino,  Ij.}  To  illuminate.  Cockeram^ 
JLu-Mj-NA'TipN,  71.  Illumination.  Bailey. 
fLD'MiNE,  i;.  a.  To  illuminate.  Spenser. 
Lu-mi-nIf'er-oOs,*ii.  Producing  or  sustaining  light ;  lu 

ciferous.    WkncelU 
Lu-ivri-N6s'i-T\  *  71.  The  state  of  being  luminous.  Brand* 
Lu'MJ-NoOs,  a.  \luminevjx,'Fr.]    Shining;  emitting  light 

enlightened ;  bnght. 
Lu'Mi-NoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bright  or  luminous  manner. 
Li;'Mi-NoDs-N£ss,  n.  Brightness;  emission  of  light. 
LOmp,  71.  [lombe,  Teut.J  A  small  mass  of  matter ;  a  mass 

the  whole  together;  the  gross. 
LOmp,  v.  a.  [i.  lumped  ;  pp.  lumping,  lumped.]  To  thi-  ^ 

or  unite  in  the  gross;  to  take  in  the  gross. 
LOmp'ek,*  71.  A  long,  greenish  fish.  Smart. 
LOmp'fIsh,  n.    A  sort  of  fish,  thick,  and  very  ill  shaped. 

called  also  the  sudter,  and  the  sea-owl. 
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i/CMP'jNG,  a.'Large.;  heavy  j  great.  JlrbuthnoL  [Low.] 

LDmp'jsh,  a.  [lompach,  Teat,]  Heavy }  grosa;  dullj  unac- 
tive;  bulky. 

LOMp'jbU-Ly,  ad.  With  heaviness  ;  with  stupidity.  Sher- 
wood. 

hDMP'isH-Nfiss,  n.  Btupid  heaviness.  Harmar. 

LDmp' V}  a.  Full  of  lumps ;  full  of  compact  masses.  Mortimer. 

I.v'ri4.*n.  [L.]  The  moon.  — (CAent.)  Silver.  Crabb. 

LO'n^-Cor'ni;-^,*  Tt.  (CAem.)  A  muriate  of  silver.  Ham- 
iiton» 

LO'N^cy,  7u  [luna,  L.]  Insanity  or  great  disorder  of  the 
mind,  generally  periodical  and  regular ;  formerly  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  moon:  —  madness  in  general; 
derangement. 

Lu'n^r,  a.  [lunarisf  h.]  Relating  to  the  moon  ;  measured 
by  the  moon  :  ns^  a  luTiar  month :  —  resembling  the  moon. 

LO'N^iR-CAus'Tic,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  nitrate  of  silver,  or  ni- 
tric acid  in  combination  with  silver.  Hamilton. 

Ly-NA'Rj-^N,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  Hersehel. 

LO'Nf-RV,  a.  Relating  to  the  moon  ;  lunar. 

LCn^-rv,  n.  [lunariaji  L.]  A  plant,  called  also  moonwort, 

LO'NfTJi,*a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  crescent.  P.  Cyc. 

Lu'nat-¥D,  a.  Formed  like  a  crescent  or  half-moon ;  lunate. 

I/iJ'N4-Tlc,  a.  [lunaticus,  L.]  Under  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  as  was  formerly  supposed  of  persons  affected  with 
a  sort  of  madness :  —  relating  to  lunatics  or  to  insanity; 
insane;  mad;  deranged. 

IjU'n^-tIc,  7u  a  person  affected  with  lunacy ;  a  madman. 

Lv-NA'TIQN,  n.  [luiiaUon,  Ft.]  The  revolution  of  the 
moon  ;  the  time  from  one  new  or  full  moon  to  the  next. 

LtJNCH,  71.  [lonjaj  Sp.J  A  small  or  partial  meal  between 
breakfast  and  dinner: — formerly  it  was  between  dinner 
and  supper:  — a  little  food  ;  luncheon. 

LCNCH,*   ».  71.    [i.  LUNCHED  ;  pp.  LUNCHING,  LUNCHED.]  To 

eat  a  lunch  ;  to  take  refreshment.  Oent.  Mag. 

LDnch'eqn,  (lunch'^tn)  n.  Same  as  lunch. 

LuifE,  n.  [ZuTUz,  L.]  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon : 
—  [pi.  fit  of  lunacy.  SkaJc]  A  leash  ;  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

Lu'n;e:t,  n.  A  little  moon,  or  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 

Lv-N&TTEiA\n-n^t')n.  [Pr.]  A  small  half-moon.  — (Fot^.) 
A  small  half-moon,  or  work  similar  to  a  ravelin.  —  {ATch.) 
An  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light ;  lunet. 

LtJNG,  n.;  pi.  LDNa§.  The  viscera  or  organ  by  which  res- 
piration is  carried  on  in  man^ — in  brute  animals,  the 
lights.  —  The  right  lung  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the 
left  into  two,  —  Formerly,  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
pulfed  his  coals. 

LONiji^G,  71.  A  thrust  or  pass.  See  Lonoe,  and  Allonqe. 

LDniJED,  (lungd)  a.  Having  lungs;  having  the  nature  of 
lungs. 

LDN'qji^-OtJs,  a.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  Orose.  [Local,] 

LDno'-grown,  a.  (Med.)  Having  the  lungs  grown  fast  to 
the  membrane  that  lines  the  breast.  Harvey. 

fLDN'Gjs,  71.  [longiSjFr.]  A  lubber;  a  lounger.  Cotgrave. 

LDwa'LESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  lungs.  Good. 

LDn»'wort,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  genus  of  perennial  plants  ;  pul- 
monaria. 

Lu'NJ-FORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  the  moon.  Loudon. 

Lu-nj-so'Lj^r,  a.  [luna  and  solarisj  L.]  Combining  the  mo- 
tions or  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon, — .d  hndaolar 
period  is  that  after  which  the  eclipses  again  return  in  the 
same  order. 

Lu'Nj-STlCE,*  71.  The  farthest  point  of  the  moon's  north- 
ing or  southing.  Cyc. 

LttNT,  n.  [lonte^  D.]  The  match-cord  with  which  guns  are 
fired. 

Lu'nv-l^R,*     \  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  crescent  or  moon. 

LO'NV-LATE,*  \     Loudon, 

LO'nOle,*  71.  Lune.  O-abb.  See  Lune. 

Lv-PfeR'C4.L,*  71.  The  feast  of  Pan  in  ancient  Rome.  —  a. 
Relating  to  the  lupercalia  or  feasts  of  Pan.  —  Shakspenre 
accents  itincorrectly  La'per-c^l. 

Lu-per-ca' Lf-4J*'  71,  pi.  [L.']  The  ancient  feasts  celebrat- 
ed in  honor  of  ran.  Hamilton. 

Lu'P]N-Xs-T^R,*7t.  The  bastard  lupine.  Hamilton. 

Lfl'pJNE,  71.  [lupinus,  L.]  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  legumi- 
nous plant;  a  kind  of  pulse. 

!-ij'P}NE,  a.  Wolfish  ;  like  a  wolf.  Oauden. 

Lu^pIn-Ine,*  71.  A  substance  of  gummy  appearance,  ob- 
tained from  lupines.  Ure. 

Lu'p;\-iTE,*  n.  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  white  lupine.  Brande. 

LO'POVS,*  a.  Wolfish  ;  like  a  wclf.  Mawhier.  [r.] 
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Lu'PV-LlNE,*  71.   The  active  principle  of  the 

also  lupulite.  Brande. 
Lu'PV-LiTE,*  71,  A  peculiar  principle  extracted  from  hops. 

P.  Cyc 
LUrcii,  n.  A  helpless  state;  deserted  condition.  —  (J^aut.) 

A  heavy  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea. —  To  leave  in  the  lurck^  to 

leave  in  a  forlorn  or  deserted  condition.  Denham. 
r^URCU,   V.  71.    [locreriy  D.]    [i.   lurched  ;  pp.   lurching, 

LURCHED.]   (A*aue.)    To  rull  suddenly  tit  one  side,  as  a 

ship.  &narU    To  shift;  to  play  tricks.   Shak.    To  lurk. 

VEatrange. 


LtlRCH,  V.  a.  [lurcor,lt.'\  To  devour  greedily.  Ba-fn.  T4 
defeat;  to  disappoint.  South.  To  steal ;  to  pilfer.  [B.] 

LtlRCH'^R,  71.  One  who  lurches,  or  watches  to  siea  ;  4 
dog  that  watches  for  his  game.  —  [larcoy  L.1  A  glutton. 

fLUR'D^N,  n.  [lourdinj  old  Fr.]  A  clown  ;  a  blockhead  a 
lazy  parson.  Florio. 

IlUr'Sv"'  j  "•  S'^P'^lJ  ^a^y;  sluggish.  Cotgrave. 
Lt^RE,  71.  [leurrej  Fr.]    Originally,  something  held  out  to 

call  a  hawk :  a  bait ;  any  enticement ;  allurement. 
LORE,  V.  a.  [i.  lured;   pp.  luring,  lured.]    To  bring 

hawks  to  the  lure;  to  attract;  to  entice;  to  allure. 
LdRE,  V.  71.  To  call  hawks.  Bacoiu 

ht'RiD,  a.  [luridus,  L.]   Gloomy ;  dismal ;  of  a  color  be- 
tween a  purple,  yellow,  and  gray.  Thomson. 
LUrk;  V,  71.   [furer,  Danish.]    [i.  lurked  ;  pp.  LunniNO 
lurked.]  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  lie  hid ;  to  keep  out  of  sight 
to  skulk, 
Li)'R.K'^,RJ  n.  One  who  lurks,  skulks,  or  lies  in  wait. 
h\iRK'iNa~H6i.Et*  n.  A  hole  or  place  to  hide  in.  Jldduv%. 
LUrk.'Jng-Place,  71.  A  hiding-place  ;  secret  place. 
tLOR'RYi  71.  A  confused  heap.  Milton, 
LDs'ciovs,  (liish'tjis)  a.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate;  swem 

in  a  great  degree  ;  delicious. 
L&s'ciovs-Ly,  (lilsh'us-l^)  ooL  In  a  luscious  manner. 
LOs'ciovs-Nfiss,  71.  Immoderate  sweetness. 
LO's^RN,  71.  A  kind  of  wolf,  called  the  stag-wolf;  a  lynx. 
LCsH,  a.  Juicy;  full;  succulent;  rank.  Oolding. 
'  LDSK,  a.  {l&ckey  Fr,]  Idle ;  lazy  ;  worthless.  Sir  T.  More 
LDsK,  71.  A  lubber ;  a  sot ;  a  lazy  fellow.  Bale, 
LDsK,  V.  71.  To  be  idle,  indolent,  or  unemployed.  Warner 
LDsK^fsti,  a.  Inclined  to  laziness  or  Indolence,  Maraton 
LDsk'jsh-lv,  ad,  La'iily ;  indolently, 
LDsK'iSH-Nfiss,  7t.  A  disposition  to  laziness.  Spenser. 
Lv-so'r}-oDs,  a.  [lusoriuaf  L.]  Used  in  play;  sportiv« 
Burton. 
fLu'sp-Ry,  a.  Used  in  play ;  luaorious.  Bp.  Taylor. 
LDsx,  n.  if  Desire  ;  inclination;  will.  Exod.  Vigor;  power 
Bacon.]  Carnal  desire  ;  any  violent,  irregular,  or  unlawfu 
desire. 

LdST,    V,    71.    [l.  LUtTED  ;  pp.  LUSTING,  LUSTED.]      To  dCSirS 

carnally ;  to  desire  vehemently ;  to    have  irregulai  de 

sires  or  dispositions. 
LCst'-dI-et-¥d,*  a.  Pampered  by  lust.  Shak,  [r.] 
LDst'^r,  71.  One  infiamed  with  lust. 
LDst'fCi.,  a.  Libidinous;  having  Irregular  desires;  pro 

voking  to  sensuality ;  inciting  to  lust. 
LOsx'pQiL-LY}  o-^'  ^^  ^  lustful  or  irregular  manner. 
LCst'f0l-n£s3,  7t.  LibidinouEiness.  Sherwood. 
tLOsT'}-H£AD,  (-hSd)  1 71.    Vigor;  sprightliness ;  corpora. 
tLDsT'[-HOOD,  (-had)  i     ability.  Spenaer. 
LOST'J-Ly,  ad.  Stoutly;  with  vigor;  with  mettle.  Foz. 
LOst'J-nJSss,  71.  Stoutness;  strength;  vigor  of  body 
LDst'Jng-,'^  n.  Eager  desire  ;  impure  desire. 
fLDST'L^ss,  o.  Not  vigorous  ;  weak.  Oower. 
LOs^TR^L,  a.  [luBtraliSf  L.]  Relating  to  purification.  Oartn 
fLtis'TRATE,  V.  a.  [lujitro^  L.]  To  purify ;  to  survey.  Ld 

Herbert. 
Lys-TRA'TipN,  71.  Purification  by  water ;  a  cleansing. 
LDs^TRE,  (lus't^r)  71.  [lustre^  Fr.]  Brightness  ;  splendor 

glitter ;  splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fume  :  —  a  bright 

brass  chandelier  suspended  from  a  ceiling;  a  sconce  with 

lights:  —  a  lustrum. 
LOa'TRE-Lfias,*  (liis'ter-lfis)  a.  Having  no  lustre.  tVaUh 
LDs'TRj-c^li,*  a.  Relating  to  purification.  Middleton. 
Lustring,  (lus'trjng  or  lut'strjng)  [liis'trTng  or  lut'strlng, 

W.  F.Ja.;  mt'strlng,  & ,-  lus'trlng,  J".  Sm.;  IQ'string,^] 

71.   A  shining  silk. —  Corruptly  written  lutestring.    Set* 

Lutestring. 
LDs'TROys,  (lus'trys)  a.  Bright;  shining;  luminous. 
LOs'TRoys-LV,*  ad.  In  a  lustrous  manner.  Fo.  Qit.  Rev 
LGs'TRi/M^  n,  [L.]  pi.  L&a'TRA.    A  space  of  five  yec«, 

or  of  fifty  complete  months,  among  the  Romans;  —  so 

called  from  the  periodical  lustration  of  the  city  at  that  time. 
LOST'-ST AIMED,*  (-Stand)  a.  Stained  by  lust.  Shak. 
LDsT^-wiiA-RIED,*  a.  Satiated  with  lust.  Shalt. 
LDst'wort,  (-wUrt)  71.  An  herb. 
LOST'V*  a*  [iastighf   Teut.]    Stout ;  corpulent ;  vigorous , 

healthy ;  able  of  body.  [fHandsome.    Oower,    Pleasan* 

Spenser.  Saucy.  Shak.] 
L&ST/a  J^rjjL-Tu'R^f*  [L.]  "Play  or  sport  of  nature:"  — 

in  natural  history,  a  monster,  or  something  munstroua. 

Qu.  Aeu. 
Lut'an-Ist.  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  lule.  Tatler. 
Lv-ta'RJ-oDS,  a.  [lutanaSf  L.]  Living  in  mud  ;  of  the  col- 
or of  mud. 
Lv-ta'tiqn,  71.  [lutatuSj  h.]  Act  of  luting  or  cementing. 
Lute,  n.  [luthf  lutj  Fr.]    A  stringed  instrument  of  music, 

of  the  guitar  species.  Shale. —  [lutum^  L.]  A  sort  of  pasi« 

or  clay,  with  which  chemists  close  up  their  vessels, 
LfJTE,  V.  a,  [i,  LUTED  ;  pp.  luting,  luted.]    To  coat  01 

close  with  lute. 
LCte'-Oase,*  n.  A  case  for  a  lute,  Shak.         [weld.  Ore 
L0't5-0-lIne,*  71.    A  yellow  coloring  matter,  found  1| 
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LuT'iST  s***  A  plaver  on  the  lul a  i  a  lutanist.  ffakewiU. 
LuTE'STRtNG,  Ti.  The  string  of  a  lute.  Sherwood.  A  kind 

of  Bilk  ;  —  properly,  lustring.  See  Lustring. 
Li5'th]g:r-an,  n.  A  follower  of  Luther  j  one  of  a  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  that  had  its  origin  in  the  preaching 

of  Luther. 
Lu'ther-an,  a.  Relating  to  Luther  or  Lutheranism. 
Lu'ther-^n-T$m,  n.  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  Luther. 
fLu'THER-I§M,  n.  Same  as  Lvtheranism.  .d.  Wood. 
Lr'THERN,  71.   [huicma^  L.J   {Arck.)  A  sort  of  window 

over  the  cornice,  in  the  inclined  plane  of  the  roof  of  a 

building  ;  same  as  dormer. 
LuT'jNG,*  n.  The  coating  of  a  vessel,  or  materials  for  it. 

Ure. 
tLuT'v-LfiNT,  a.  {lutuXentasj  L.]  Muddy  ;  turbid.  Bailey, 
JLOx,  V  a.  [luxo.  L.]  Same  as  luxate.  Pope,  [r,] 
L*}x'ate,  v.  a.  (i.  LUXATED  ;  pp.  luxating,  luxated.]  To 

put  out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint ;  to  dislocate. 
Lvx-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  luxating  or  disjointing ;  any 

thing  disjointed. 

iZftXEj  71.  [Pr.  J  luxus^  L.]  Luxury.  Prior. 
Lv?-w'R|-ance,  (Iiig-zu're-?iis)  }n.  State  of  being  lux- 
LO^-u'RJ-^N-cy,  (lyg-zu're-sin-se)  (  uriant ;  exuberance  j 
the  act  of  expanding  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
||Lv?-tT'Rl-4NT,  [lug-zu're-^nt,  JV.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  lugz-u're- 
gint,  P.  F. ;  lSg-zh8're-?nt,  S. ;  liiks-ur'y^nt,  -&".]  a.  [bix- 
wiaiis,  L.]  Exuberant  j  very  abundant;  superfluously 
plenteous. 

BLvi^-u'RI-^nt-ly,  ad.  Abundantly. 
LV3f-iJ'Ri-ATE,  V.  n.  \luxuriorj  L.]    [i.  luxuriated  ;   pp. 
LUXURIATING,  luxuriated.]     To    grow    luxuriantly  or 
exuberantly  ;  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 

I|Lv?-u'ri-oDs,  riug-zu're-us,  W.'J.  Ja.  Sm.;  lypz-u're-uSj 
P.F.i  ii.ig-zho're-us,  S.';  luks-ur'yua,  .ff".]  a.  Delighting 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  administering  to  luxury; 
voluptuous  :  devoted  to  pleasure  ;  luxuriant ;  exuberant. 

I|Lv?-u'RJ-Ou3-ly,  ad.  In  a  luxurious  manner. 

MLv^-u'RJ-oOs-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  luxurious. 

f  LOx'v-R^st,*  n.  One  given  to  luxury.  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

[  iSx^V-Ry,  (liSk'shu-re)  tu  [luxuria^  L.J  Voluptuousness ; 
addictedness  to  pleasure  or  indulgence ;  luxuriance  ;  ex- 
uberance ;  delicious  fare  or  food  ;  a  delicious  morsel ;  a 
dainty 

Ly.  When  ly  ends  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it  is  contracted 
from  the  Saxon  Zic,  like;  as,  beastly^  beastlike;  plaiTtly^ 
plainlike.     See  Like. 

tLy'AM,  71.  A  leam,  leash,  or  string  ;  a  dog.  Drayton. 
iV-cXn'thrq-py,  n.  [Xu«os  and  avflp-uTrof.]    A  kind  of 
madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beasts. 

Ly-ce'tjm,'^  71.  [L.]  pLIj.  lv-ce'a;  Eng.  liY-CE'yM?. 
The  place  where  Aristotle  gave  his  instructions:  —  in 
modern  use,  a  literary  seminary;  an  association  for  lec- 
tures on  science  or  literature.  Hamilton. 

L^jCH'njs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties.  Lee, 

LifjBH'NiTEj*  n.  An  ancient  name  of  marble.  Srande. 

LfjeH'Np-BxTE,*  •;.  One  who  transacts  business  by  day 
and  sleeps  by  night.  Dr.  Black. 

L?c'9-d6n,*  71.  A  genus  of  serpents.  P.  Cyc. 

Ly-cp-PER'DpN,*  71.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  puff- 
ball.  Hamilton. 

Ly-cq-pT>d-i-a.' CE-^^*  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plants 
of  inferior  organization  to  the  corniferae,  called,  in  Eng- 
lish, club-mosses.  LyeU. 

Ly-cop'<?-dTte,*  71.  A  species  of  fossil  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

L^d'i-^N',  a.  Relating  to  the  Lydians;  soft  and  effeminate, 
as  music  or  an  air. 

WD'f-^N-STONE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  tough  flint ; 
flint  alate.  Ure.  [Touchstone.  HoliTishead.] 


Lye,  (13)  [IT,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  JVb.;  18,  S  n. 
Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the 
ashes  of  wood. 

Ly'ing,  71-  Act  of  telling  lies  :  —  recumbence. 

Ly'jN&,*  p.  a.  Falsifying;  addicted  to  tell  lies:  —  being 
recumbent. — From  lie.     See  Lie. 

Ly'ing-In,*  71.  The  act  or  state  of  childbirth.  Smart. 

Ly'ing-LY,  ad.  Falsiily  ;  without  truth.  Sherwood. 

Ly' JNG-Td,*  p.  a.  (Jvdut.)  Denoting  the  state  of  a  ship  when 
the  sails  are  so  arranged  as  to  counteract  each  other,  and 
prevent  her  progress.  Hamilton. 

fLYKE,  a.  Like.  Spenser.    See  Like. 

tL?M,  n.  A  dog  held  by  a  leam  ;  a  bloodhound.  Shak 

L?-MPH,  (Iimf)  71.  [lyvipJia,  L.]  The  liquor  contained  in  th« 
lyjnphatics  ;  a  transparent,  colorless  liquor. 

tL5MPH'AT-:ED,  a.  [lympkatusj  L.]  Frightened  to  toaS 
ness.  [R.] 

Lym-phAt'ic,  (Um-fAt'jk)  n.  {Anat.)  An  absorbent  vess^ 
which  carries  lymph  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  lei 
minates  in  the  thoracic  duct.   [fA  lunatic.  Sheastotie.] 

L¥M-phAt'|c,  a.  Relating  to  lymph,  or  thn  vessels  wnich 
convey  it.  —  [|Mad  ;  raving ;  enthusiastic,  Ld.  Shaftes- 
bury.] 

Li^MPH'E-nOCT,  71.  [lympha  and  ductus,  h.]  A  vessel  which 
conveys  the  lymph  ;  a  lymphatic. 

Lt^m'fhv,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  lymph.  Phren.Jour. 

Lyn  ce'an,*  a.  Like  a  lynx  ;  sharp-siplited.  Pp.  Hall, 

Lynch,*  7J.  a.  [i.  lynched  ;  ;j/j.  lynching,  lynched.]  T( 
condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  oft 
multitude  or  mob,  without  a  legal  trijil ;  sometimes  prat 
tised  in  the  new  settlements  in  the  south-west  part  of  tht 
U.  S.  Qm.  Rev. 

LtNCH'ET,*  71.  A  line  of  greenswnrd  which  separutea 
tracts  of  ploughed  lands  from  each  other.  Farm.  ETwy 
[Provincial,  Eng.] 

L5^nch'-LAw,*  n.  An  irregular  and  revengeful  species  oi 
justice,  administered  by  the  populace  or  a  mob,  without 
any  legal  authority  or  trial.  Brande. 

L5NjeH'NlTE,*7r.  A  term  anciently  applied  to  Parian  mar- 
ble. Cleaveland. 

L^NCH'PlNj*  n.  Farm.  Ency.  See  Linchpin. 

Li?N'UEN-TREE,  7t.    See  LiNDEN, 

LtNX^'n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  several  species  be- 
longing to  the  cat  tribe,  remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight. 

LtNx'EYED,*  (llnks'Id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lynx 
sharp-sighted.  Park. 

L?'rAt-e'd,*  1  ^-  (^"'-3  Formed  like  a  lyre.  Farm.  Ency 
Lyre,  n.'  [bjra,  L,]  A  musical  instrument ;  the  harp  of 

the  ancients  ;  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Egyptians 

Greeks,  &c. :  —  a  constellation. 
Lyre'-Bird,*  71.  An  Australian  bird.  Brande. 
Lyre'-bhapbd,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  lyre.  Smith. 
L?R'ic,        )  a.  [lyriciLs,  L.]    Pertaining  to  a  harp  or  lyre, 
Lif^R'i-CAL, )     or  to  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp ;  singing. 

to  a  harp. 
LIf'R'fc,  n.    A  poet  who  writes  songs  to  the  harp.  Addison. 

pi.  Lyric  poetry.  Coleridge. 
liYK'l-ci^M.,*  71,  A  lyrical  construction  of  language.  Cole^ 

ridge. 
Ly'rist,  [li'rist,  S.  TT.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  lir'ist,  P.]  n.  [ly 

ristes,  L.]  A  musician  who  plays  upon  the  lyre  or  harp. 
L1?s-l-MA'jeHl-*,*  71.  {BoU)  Loosestrife  ;  a  genus  of  plants 

Hamilton. 
Ly-te'ri-ah,'*'  a.  Indicating  the  solution  or  termination  of 

a  disease.  Smart. 
Ly-TH6§^'E-NoCs,*  a.  Producing  atones.  LueU. 
L5^th'rode,*  n.  (.Miti.)  A  mineral  found   in  Norway 

Dajia. 
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Mthe  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid  con- 
9  sonant,  and  has,  in  English,  one  unvaried  sound, 
formed  by  the  compression  of  the  lips ;  as,  mine^  tame^ 
camp  ;  and,  in  proper  English  words,  it  is  never  mute. — 
It  is  a  numeral  for  1000.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands 
(or  Magister J  Master ,  Majesty,  Monsieur,  Manuscript^  Medi- 
cine, Member,  Meridiem,  and  Mn-ndi,  (world.) 

MXb,  Tt.  The  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies.  Shak.  A  slat- 
tern. Ray. 

MXb,  7j.  n.  To  dress  carelessly.  Ray.  [Local.] 

MXb'BLE,  v.  71.  To  wrap  up.  Sandys.  See  Modle. 

MXc*  A  :5cotch  term  signifying  son,  prefixed  to  many  sur- 


names; as,  JIfac  Donald,  &c. — It  is  synonymous  witb 
Fitz  in  England,  and  0  in  Ireland.  Brande. 

Mac-Xd-.^m-1-za'tipn,*  n.  The  act  or  art  of  macadamiz< 
ing.   OeiU.  Mag. 

Mac-Xd'AM-IZE,*  v.  a,  |i.  macadamized  ;  pp.  macadam- 
izing, MACADAMIZED.]  Tocover,  as  a  road  or  street,  with 
stones  broken  into  small  pieces;  —  so  named  from  tha 
projector,  Mac  Adam.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ma-cXn'dqn,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  coniferous  tree  of  Maliibur 
Crabb. 

MXc-A'Ro'nt,  n,  [Fr. ;  m^iccheroni.  It.]  A  paste  formed 
chiefly  of  flour,  and  moulded  into  strings  used  for  food' 
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—  a  medley ;  something  extravagant :  —  a  droll  j  a  fool ;  a 
fopi  a  coxcomb. 

MXc-^-RO'Ni-^N,*  0,  Of  a  confused  mixture  ;  macaronic. 
Rickardsaa 

MXc-Jk-Rdw'fC,  It.  A  confused  lieap  or  mixture.  Cotgrave. 

M1c-^-r5n'jc,  a.  Applied  to  a  Icind  of  burlesque  poetry, 
intermixing  several  languages,  Latinizing  words  of  vul- 
gar use,  and  modernizing  Latin  words.  Warton, 

MAc-^-r66n',  n.  [macaroiij  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit, 
made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar :  —  a  pert,  med- 
dling fellow;  a  fop;  a  macaroni.  Donne. 

Ma.-cAw',  n.^  A  large,  beautiful  species  of  parrot. 

MJt-cAW-TREE,  n.  A  species  of  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
nut  of  which  palm-oil  is  obtained.  Miller. 

MXc'cp-Boi?,*  n.  [inacouba,  Fr.]  A  species  of  snuff.  Adams. 

MXc-CV-bAu',*  n.  Same  as  maccoboy.  Smart. 

Mace,  71.  [fA  club.  Chaucer.]  An  ensign  of  authority  carried 
before  magistrates :  —  the  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards :  — 
a  liind  of  spice,  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  covering  of 
the  nutmeg. 

Mace'ale,  n.  Ale  spiced  with  mace.   Wlsemaru 

Mace'beA.r-]eir,  n.  One  who  carries  the  mace  in  a  proces- 
sion, or  before  a  magistrate. 

Mace'-proof,*  a.  Secure  against  arrest,  Shirley. 

Ma'cer,*  n.  (JWfici.)  A  medicinal  bark,  useful  in  dysentery. 
P.  Cyc. 

MX^'jBR-ATE,  (ra5,s'er-at)  v.  a.  [macero^  L.]  [i.  macerated  ; 
pp.  MAC£BAXiNG,  MACEHATfo'.]  To  make  lean;  to  wear 
away ;  to  mortify ;  to  steep  in  water  almost  to  solution. 

MX9-]?R-a'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.J  The  act  of  macerating,  making 
lean,  or  steeping;  mortification;  infusion. 

Mace'-Reed,  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  great  cat's-tail. 

M^-CHAi'Rp-Dtis,*  n.  {OeoL)  An  extinct  mammal  allied 
to  the  bear.  Brande. 

MAjEH-i-a-vel'ian,  (mak-e-?-vSl'y5in)  [mak-e-?-vSl'y^n, 
K.  Sto.  R.  Wb. ;  m&.k-?-?-vel'y9n,  Ja.\  n.  A  follower  of 
the  opinions  of  Nicholas  Machiavel,  or  Machiavelli,  a 
Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Prince : "  —  a  refined,  artful,  or  unprinci- 
pled politician. 

MXjCH-i-a-vel'ian,  (mSk-e-gi-vSl'ygin)  a.  Relating  to  Mach- 
iavel ;  crafty ;  subtle ;  roguish.  Bp.  Morton. 

MXjeH'{-A-v?L-l§M,  Tu  The  principles  of  Machiavel;  cun- 
ning; roguery. 

M.Al-chIc'P-lat-:^:d,*  a.  {machicoulis^  Fr.]  {Arch.)  Having 
parapets  projecting  beyond  the  faces  of  the  walls,  and 
supported  by  arches  ;  having  apertures  or  open  work,  as 
in  a  battlement  of  a  wall  or  gate.  Brande. 

MXcH-j-cp-LA'TipN,*  71.  [macchicolatv,mj\ovf  L.J  An  open- 
ing or  aperture  in  the  parapet  of  a  fortified  building :  — the 
act  of  pouring  down,  in  old  castles,  heavy  or  burning 
substances,  through  apertures,  on  assailants.  P.  Cyc. 

MXjCH'J-n^l,  or  M^-pHl'N^L,  [mak'ke-n?l,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K*;  m£ish'e-n^l  or  mSLk'e-n^il,  P.;  m^-she'n^l,  Sm.]  a. 
rmocAiTuz,  L.]  Relating  to  machines.  Bailey. 

MXjBH'i-NATE,  v.  a.  {machinor^  L.]  [i.  machinated  ;  pp. 
MACHINATING,  MACHINATED.]  To  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

MXjBH-j-NA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Artifice;  contrivance;  scheme. 

MX£;H'j-NA-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  plots  or  forms  schemes. 

Ma-9h1ne',  Cm?-shenO  n.  [machina,  L. ;  machine,  Fr.]  An 
artificial  work  which  serves  to  apply  or  regulate  moving 
power,  or  to  produce  motion  j  an  engine ;  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  — [Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem.  Addison."] 

Ma-9h2ne',*  v.  lu  To  be  employed  upon  or  in  machinery. 
Dry  den.  ^R.] 

MXcH-i-NEEL',*  71.  A  large  West  Indian  tree.  Maunder. 

MA-9Hirf'jER-Y,  (m?-shen'er-e)  71.  Machines  collectively; 
the  works  of  a  machine;  enginery; — the  superhuman 
beings  and  their  actions  introduced  into  a  poem. 

M^-^Hlx'lNG,  (m^t-shen'jng)  a.  Denoting  the  machinery 
of  a  poem.  Dryden. 

MA-^HlN'fST,  [m?-shen'ist,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ,• 
ma.k'e-nist,  K.]  n.  [mackiniste,  Fr.]  A  constructor  or 
director  of  maLhinery  or  engines. 

Macigno,*  (mi-chen'yo)  n.  [It.]  {Min.)  A  hard,  silicious 
sandstone.  Brande. 

tMX^'i-t-fiN-cy,  n.  Leanness.  Bailey. 

tMXp'i-t-fiWT,  a.  [macilentus,  L.]  Lean.  Bailey. 

MjJ.C-k."AW-Tree,*71.  See  Macaw-Tree. 

MXcK.']?R-:^r.,  n.  [mackerecl,  D.]  A  small,  well-known  sea- 
fish,  having  a  streaked  or  spotted  back; — a  pander;  a 
pipip. 

MXck']er-el-Gale,  71.  A  strong  breeze.  Dryden. 

MXck'er-¥L-MInt,*7i.  Another  name  of  ^earmint.  Booth. 

MXck'^R-el-Sky,  n.  A  sky  streaked  or  marked  like  a 
mackerel. 

MXc'KLE,*  V.  a.  To  sell  weavers'  goods  to  shopkeepers. 
Bailey.  [Local.  J 

Ma'cle,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  chiastoUte, 
found  in  prismatic  crystals,  embedded  in  clay  slate. 
Brande. 

MAC-^tTRE'iTE,*  n.  (Mln.)  A  mineral  of  yellowish  or 
brown  color,  and  vitreous  lustre,  called  also  chondrodite. 
P.  Cyc 


M^c-r6-bi-6t'|c,*  fl.  \_ijLaKp6s  and  ^i6i.]  {Med.)  Living  a 

lung  time.  Dunglison, 
MA'CRp-cd^M,    [ma^kr^-kSzm,   S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm., 

mdk'rp-kSzm,  Ja.   fVb.]  n.    (naKpds  and  Kdcfxos.]    The 

great  or  whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to 

the  microcosm^  or  little  world  of  man. 
M^-ca6L'p-<ji^v,  71.  {_fjLaKp6i  and  X&yos.]  Long  and  tedious 

talk,  with  little  matter ;  a  too  diffuse  style.  Bullokar. 
MA-CR6iyi':E-TJ2R,*  71.    An  instrument  for  measuring  th« 

distance  of  inaccessible  objects  by  means  of  two  refie'* 

tors.  Hamilton. 
MXc-Rp-PO'Di-^N,*  n.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  crustacean  an 

imal.  P.  Cyc. 
MXc'rp-pCs,*  n.  [fjiaKpSs  and  ttovs.]  (Zool.)    The  generir 

name  of  the  kangaroo.  —  {Ent.)    A  genus  of  beetles. 

Brande. 
Ma-croO'r^n,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  decapod  crusta- 
ceans ;  the  lobster.  Brande. 
Ma-croO'roDs,*  or  MA-CRt'Roys,*  a.  (Zool.)  Relating 

to  the  lobster;  long-tailed.  P.  Cyc, 
Mac-ta'tipn,  71.  [muciatus^  L.]    Act  of  killing  for  sacrv- 

flce.  Shuckford. 
MAo'v-J^-^j  n.  [L.]  pi.  Mlc'y-L^.  A  spot;  a  spot  upon 

the  skin  ;  a  spot  upon  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets. 
MXc'V-LATE,   D.  a.  \^namlo,  L._|  \i.  maculated  ;  pp.  mao 

ULATiNG,  MACULATED.]  To  stam  ;  to  spot.  Sii*  T.  Elyot 
MXc'v-LATE,  a.  Spotted  ;  maculated.  Shak. 
MXc-V-LX'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  maculating  ;  stain  ;  spot 
MXc'tJLEj  n.  A  spot  i  a  stain ;  macula,  [r.] 
MXc-v-lose',*  a.  Spotted  ;  maculated.  Bailey. 
MXd,  a.  [modj  Goth.]  Disordered  in  the  mind  ;  distracted ; 

insane ;  crazy  ;  ragmg  with  passion  ;  enraged  ;  furious. 
MXd,  v.  a.  To  make  mad  ;  to  madden.  Dryden.  [r.] 
MXd,  v.  n.  To  be  mad ;  to  be  furious.  Milton   [r.] 

MADE   S  "■  ^"  earthworm.  Ray. 

MXd'am,  n.  [madame,  Fr.]  The  term  of  compliment  used 
in  address  to  a  gentlewoman ;  also  to  ladies  of  every  de- 
gree ;  a  title  given  to  a  respectable,  elderly  lady 

Ma-dame',*  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  mesdames,  (me-dam')  Mad- 
am ;  ladyship;  a  title  of  respect  for  a  married  lady.  Bo 
y^' 

MXd'brain,*  71.  A  giddy  person  ;  one  disordered  in  mind. 
Ash. 

MXd'BRAIN,  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  madbrained.  Shak. 

MXd'BRAINED,  (-brand)  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  hoU 
headed. 

MXd'cXp,  71.  A  madman  ;  a  wild,  hot-brained  fellow, 

MXd'den,  f-dn)  V.  a.  [i.  maddened  ;pj).  maddening,  maiv 
DENED.]  To  make  mad.  Thomson. 

MXd'den,  (-dn)  V.  n.  To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  mad. 

MXd'der,  tu  a  plant,  or  the  prepared  root  of  the  plant, 
used  as  a  red  dye-stuff. 

Made,  i.  &  p.  from  Make.  See  Make. 

MXD']p-cXss,*  71.  ,■  pi.  MXd-e-cXs-se?.  A  native  of  Mada 
gascar.  Earnshaw. 

tMXD-:^;-FXc'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  wet.  Bacon. 

IMXd-e-fj-ca'tipn,*  n.  Same  as  madefaction,  StmH. 

jMXd'^-fy,  v.  a.  (madejiot  L.]  To  moisten  ;  to  make 
wet. 

Ma-dei'R^,  (mMe'rgi  or  mMa'r?)  [m?-de'T*,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Bigland,  Earnshaw;  mMa'^fi,  IV 0.']  n.  A  rich  wine 
made  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

MXd~em-ox-$&lle',  (mSd-em-wSL-zel')  n.  [Fr.]  The 
daughter  of  the  French  king's  brother: — the  compella 
tion  of  a  young,  unmarried  French  lady ;  a  young  lady  ; 
a  young  girl. 

MXdge-hoO'let,  71.  [macheUe,  Fr.]  An  owl.  [R.J 

MXD-HfiAD'?D,  a.  Hot-headed  ;  full  of  fancies.  Shak. 

MXd'hoOse,  71.  A  house  for  lunatics  ;  an  insane  hospital 

Ma'di-a,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  Amer 
ica,  useful  as  a  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Brande. 

tMXD'lD,  a.  [madidits,  U]  Wet;  moist;  dropping.  Bailef 

MXd'ly,  ad.  With  madness;  furiously  ;  wildly. 

MXd'mXn,  71.  ,■  pi.  mXd'm£n.  a  man  void  of  reason  ;  a 
maniac' 

MXd'n]? ss,  TU  Violent  and  confirmed  insanity  ;  want  n^ 
reason;  frenzy;  lunacy;  distraction;  fury ;  wildnessj 
rage 

Ma-do'na,  71.  [Sp.l  Same  as  madonna. 

MA-DiiN'NA,  71.  [It.]  pi.  ma-dQn''na?.  Madam:—" 
name  given  to  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

MXd'r?-p6re,*  71.  [madrepore,  Fr.]  A  submarine  sub- 
stance like  coral,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal ;  a  genua 
of  corals,  but  generally  applied  to  all  the  corals  distin- 
guished by  superficial,  star-shaped  cavities.  Lycll. 

MXd're-P9-rite,*  tu  (Min.)  A  species  of  columnar 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Greenland. 
Brande. 

Mad-rier',  (yr  MXd'ri-]?R,  [m^d-rer'j  Jo.  Wb.  Ash;  mM'- 
re-er,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.  engineerintr)  A  ihick  plank 
armed  with  iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive the  mouth  of  a  petard  when  charged,  with  which 
it  is  applied  against  a  gate  or  any  thing  intended  to  be 
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broken  down  :  —  a  long  plank  used  in  sapping  and  min- 
ing. Chambers. 

JJXd'r}-gXl,  71.  A  pastoral  song;  any  light,  airy  song. 

MXd'rj-g-al.-L]c:r,*  n.  A  writer  of  madrigals.  Wyc/terlfty. 

MAd'wom-an,*  (mad'wam-9n)  n.  A  woman  deprived  of 
reason,  ^sk. 

MXd'wort,  (mad'wurt)  n.  A  perennial  plant;  — called 
also  mad^apple. 

Mje-nu'ra,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  singular  genus  of  birds  found 
in  New  South  Wales  ;  the  lyre-bird  or  lyre-tail.  P.  Cyc. 

MA~ES-T6'so,[m'&'^s-t6'sojK.;  ma-?s-to'zo,  Sm.,-  mSs-to'- 
zoj  Jo.]  ad.  [It.]  {Mils.)  With  grandeur,  strength,  and 
firmness. 

fMAF'FLE,  V.  n.  [maffelenj  Teut.J  To  stammer.  BarreU 

fMAp'FL^R,  71.  A  stammerer.  Axnsviarth. 

MAg'#.-laize,*  Tu  {Min.)  A  shining  mineral  like  antimo- 
ny. Crabb. 

MXg-a-zine',  (mag-9.-z5n0«.  [ma^twift,  Fr.]  A  storehouse, 
commonly  for  gunpowder,  ammunition,  or  arms;  some- 
times for  provisions :  — a  periodical  literary,  scientific,  or 
miscellaneous  publication  or  pamphlet,  distinct  from  a 
newspaper  and  a  review.  Tlie  oldest  publication  with 
this  title  is  the  Oentleman^s Magazine,  which  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1731. 

MXg-^-zin'er,  n.  A  writer  for  a  magazine.  Goldsmith. 

fMXG'BOTE,*  n,  (Law)  In  ancient  times,  a  compensation 
for  murdering  one's  kinsman.  Whishaw. 

MXg'd^-l£n,*  71.  An  inmate  of  a  female  penitentiary,  Fo., 
Qu.  Rev. 

Mag-da'le-6w,*  71.  {Med.)  A  roll  of  plaster  or  salve.  Crabb. 

IMaCjI-E,  (maj)  71.  [77MigTts,  L.  J  mage,  Fr.]  A  magician;  a 
magian.  Spenser, 

MX(j^-el-IjXn'ic,*  a.  Applied  to  three  nebulEs  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  named  after  Magellan,  who  first  discov- 
ered them.  Brands. 

M^p-filo'REj*  (mHo'r?)  'I'  [It-]  i-^us.)  Greater.  Crabb. 

MXg'gqt,  n.  A  worm  or  grub,  particularly  the  egg  of  the 
green  or  blue  fly,  which  turns  into  a  fly.  Raij.  A  whim  ; 
caprice  ;  odd  fancy.  Shale. 

MXG'GpT-j-N£ss,7i.  The  state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 

MXG'GpT-y,  a.  Full  of  maggots  j  capricious ;  whimsical. 

MXg'gqt-y-hEad'ed,  a.  Having  a  head  full  of  fancies. 

Ma'/tIj  n.  pi,  [L.]  Wise  men  of  the  East :  —  a  caste  oi^  priests 
among  the  Persians  and  Medes  : —  magians  ;  magicians. 

Ma^(j^i-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  magi  or  magians. 

MA'<i^i-^N,*  n  One  of  the  ancient  Magi ;  one  of  a  caste  of 
hereditary  priests  among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. Dr.  Campbell. 

Ma'^i-^n-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Magi.  Smart. 

MXg-'jc,  n.  [magia,  L.]  The  art  practised  by  the  Magi ; 
the  art  of  puttmg  in  action  the  power  of  spirits,  or  the 
occult  powers  of  nature ;  sorcery;  enchantment. 

MX^^'ic,        )a.  [magicus,  h.]  Done  or  produced  by  magic  ; 

MX^^'i-cXl,  I  proceeding  from  magic ;  enchanted ;  necro- 
mantic. 

MX^^'i-C^L-Ly,  ad.  By  magic  or  enchantment. 

MA-'?i"ciA.N,  (m?-jish'iin)  n.  [magicienj  Fr.]  One  who  prac- 
tises, or  is  skilled  in,  magic;  an  enchanter;  a  necro- 
mancer. 

MXg'jc-LXn'tern,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  by  means 
of  which  smjeil  painted  figures  are  magnified  at  pleas- 
ure on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room.  Francis. 

Magilp,*  n.  A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and 
mastic  varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors. 
Brande.  —  Written  also  magilph  and  megilph. 

MX^-'i-lOs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks  ; 
a  gastinpod.  Brande. 

MA-f^Is'TBR^*  n.  [L.]  Contracted  to  Master,  Mister,  or 
Mr„,  a  title  of  power  or  authority.  An  appellation  given, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  persons  of  scientific  or  literary 
distinction ;  equivalent  to  the  modern  title  of  Doctor. 
Brande, 

MX<^js-Te'ri-al,  a.  [magisten;!*,']  Pertaining  or  suitable 
toamaster;  authoritative;  domineering;  lordly;  majes- 
tic;  lofty  ;  arrogant ;  proud;  insolent;  despotic.  —  {.Al- 
chemy) Prepared,  as  a  mag'stery. 

MX^-js-te'ri-j^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  magisterial  manner. 

MXo-is-TE'Ri-AL-N£ss,  7t.  Haughtiness  ;  air  of  a  master. 

jMX<j^''JS-T£R-Y,  n.  [magisterium,  L.]  {Alchemy)  A  powder, 
or  precipitate,  produced  by  the  dilution  of  certain  solu- 
tions with  water. 

MX^^'is-TRA-cy,  71,  [magistratus,  L.]  Ofiice  or  dignity  of  a 
magistrate  ;  the  body  of  magistrates. 
.  IMXiji-'ls-XRAL,  a.   (Med.)  Prepared  extemporaneously,  as 
medicine.  Dunglismu  Magisterial  ;  masterly.  B.Jonson, 

tMXi^'13-TRAL,  71.  A  sovereign  medicine.  Burton. 

fMXg-is-TRXL'I-TV,  71.  Despotic  authority  in  opinions.  Bar- 
eoTu 

tMX^'ls-TRAL-LY,  ad.  Magisterially.  Bp.  BramhalL 

MXg-'IS-TRATE,  n.  [magistratus,  L.]  A  public  civil  oflicer 
invested  with  authority;  a  president;  a  governor;  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

MX^-js-trXt'ic,  a.  Having  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
Bp,  Taylor. 


MX^-js-trXt'i-CAI-j*  a*  Relating  to  a  magistrate  Maetn 
lay, 

MX<?'|s-TRAT-VRB,*  71.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magiB 
trate  ;  the  body  of  magistrates.  West.  Rev.  [R.J 

MXg'MA,*  71.  [L.]  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organU 
matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state.  Ure. 

MX&'NA  ^/r;iJt'TA,  (miig'n^-kar't^)  7t.  [L.]  (English  hi9- 
tory)  the  "Great  Charter  of  the  Realm,"  signed  by  Kina 
John,  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Henry  III 

tMAG-NXL';-Ty,  71.  [magtwlia,  L.J  A  great  thing;  some- 
tiiing  great.  Browne. 

MXG-NA-NiM'j-TY,  n.  Greatness  of  mind  ;  bravery  ;  eleva- 
tion of  soul ;  magnanimous  disposition  ;  generosity. 

Mag-NJSn'I-MoDs,  (n)?g-nan'?-mus)  a.  [magnanimus,  L  | 
Great  of  mind ;  elevated  in  sentiment ;  noble ;  generous  , 
liberal ;  brave. 

Mag-nXn'i-moDs-ly,  arf.  With  magnanimity ;  bravely. 

MXg'NATE,*  71.  [magnus,  L. ;  magnates,  pi.,  low  L.]  pi. 
mXg'nates.  a  grandee;  a  nobleman  ;  a  man  of  rank, 
opulence,  or  fashion :  —  the  title  of  the  noble  estate  in  the 
national  representation  of  Hungary.  Lockhart. 

■\MlG'iVE?,n.  [L.]  Magnet.  Spenser,  See  Magnet. 

Mag-Ne'?J-a,  (m9g-ne'zhe-5i)  71.  [magnesie,  Fr,]  (Chem.)  A 
primitive  earth ;  a  white,  tasteless,  etirthy  substance, 
gently  purgative,  used  in  medicine, 

Mag-ne'§j-an,*  (m?g-ne'zh?-?n)a.  Relating  to  or  contain 
ing  magnesia.  Brande, 

MXG'N?-siTE,*7i.  (Mm.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  native 
magnesia.  Brande. 

Mag-ne'^j-Gm,*  (mag-ne'zh^-um)  n,  (Chem.)  The  metallic 
base  of  magnesia.  Brande. 

MXg'net,  n.  [magnes,  L.]  The  loadstone  ;  one  of  the  ox 
ides  of  iron,  which  possesses  peculiar  properties,  and  at< 
tracts  iron. 

Mag-n£t'ic,        }  a.  Relating  to  the  magnet  or  magnetism  , 

Mag-n£t';-cal,  j  containing  magnetism ;  having  powci 
to  attract ;  attractive. 

Maq-n^t'i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  the  power  of  attraction. 

Mag-nEt'j-c^l-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  magnetic. 

tMAG-N£T'|C-N£ss,  n.  Magneticalness.   JVaterhouse. 

Mag-n£t'ics,*  n^pU  The  principles  or  science  of  magnet- 
ism. Smart, 

MXg'net-I§m,  71,  [7nagn4tisme,  Fr.]  The  science  which 
investigates  the  phenomena  presented  by  natural  and 
artificial  magnets,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected :  —  power  of  attraction. 

MXg'net-Tst,*  71.  One  versed  in  magnetism.  Qu.  Rev. 

MXG-NET-}-ZA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  magnetizing.  Jour,  of 
ScicTice. 

MXg'NET-IZE,*  7).  a,  [i,  magnetized;  pp.  magnetizing^ 
MAGNETIZED.]  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  magnetisms 
Brajide. 

MXg'net-Tz-er,*7i.  He  or  that  which  magnetizes.  P.  Cyc 

MAG-Nfi'Tp-E-LEC-TRlg'j-TY,*  71.  That  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  ascertained  factj 
that  magnetism  and  electricity  have  certain  principles  in 
common.  Faraday. 

M^iG-ne'to-Mo'tor,*  71.  A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  mora 
large  plates,  employed  to  exhibit  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena. Brande. 

MXg'ni-fi-a-bI'E,  a.  That  may  be  magnified  or  extolieil. 

Mag-nIf'JC,         }a.  [mag7iificus,  L.]    Great;  noble;  ilius- 

Mag-nTf'i-cal,  \     trious;  grand.  Fulke. 

Mao-jvIf' f-oXT,*  n,  [L.]  The  song  or  thanksgiving  of  tlm 
Virgin  Mary,  QenU  Mag, 

tMAG-NlF'j-cATE,  V.  a,  To  praise  or  commend  highly 
Marston. 

MXG-NiF-l-CA'TlON,*n.  The  act  of  magnifying.  Colerid^/k 

MAG-NlF'i-cfiNCE,  n.  [ma^ificentia,  L.]  State  of  being 
magnificent;  grandeur  of  appearance;  splendor;  pomp 

MAG-Nlr'l-c£NT,  a.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid  ;  poiu 
pons;  fond  of  splendor ;  show>  ;  majestic' 

MAG-NiF'l-c£NT-LY)  ad.  With  magnificence ;  splendidly 

Mag-nIf'I'CO,  n.  [It.]  A  grandee  of  Venice.  Skak. 

MXg'ni-fi-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  magnifies  ;  an  extoUer 

MXg'NI-fy,  V,  a.  [magnifico,  L.]  [i.  magnified  ;  pp.  magni 
FYiNO,  MAGNiFiED.fTo  make  great;  to  exaggerate  ;  to  in 
crease  the  bulk  to  the  eye,  as  by  a  convex  glass  ;  to  praise 
greatly  ;  to  extol  highly  ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate  ;  to  raise  in 
pride  or  pretension,  [ff.  n.  To  have  efl!ect:  a  cant  use 
Spectator.] 

MXg'ni-fy-jng,*p.  a.  That  magnifies  ;  making  great. 

MXg'ni-fy-JNG-GlAs3,*  71.  A  glass  that  magnifies.  Hali- 
fax, 

Mag-nIl'q-quEnce,  71.  [magniloquentia,  L.]  Pompous  oi 
lofty  language ;  boasting, 

MAG-NlL'p-QufiNT,*  o.  Big  in  words  j  lofty  in  speech.  JEc 
Ret}. 

Mag-nIl'9-qu£nt-ly,*  ad.  With  pompous  language.  Ea 
Reo. 

MAG-NtL'Q-QbOtJs,*a.  Big  in  words ;  magniloqupnt.  Smart. 

MXg'NI-TUDE,  71.  [magnitudo,  L.]  Greatness  ;  grandeur 
comparative  size  or  bulk. 

M^G-no'LI-^,  71.  A  tree  and  shrub,  of  several  specios,  oJ 
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Rieat  beauty,  usually  with  evergreen  leaves  and  large, 

fragrant  flowers. 
HX&'QT-PiE,n.  See  Magpib. 
MAg'pie,  (mag'pi)  71.  A  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  having 

black  and  white  feathers,  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 
Ma'g-jjs^*  n.  [L.]  pt.  MA'fift  An  ancient  Oriental  philoao- 

Sher ;  one  versed  in  magic  \  a  magician.  Littleton. 
(^'T-»Are,  (maj'?-dir)  n.    [magudaria,  L.]    An  herb. 
Am^worth. 

V4-sXB'4-ltA-TA*n»A  great  Indian  epic  poem,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
ancient  India.  P.  Cyc 

Ma's^-do,*  n.  A  name  of  one  of  the  Indian  deities,  from 
whom  the  Ganges  is  fabled  to  spring.  Brande. 

Mahaleb,*  n.  A  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  affords  a  violet 
dye    Ure, 

M^ha-rXt't^5/  (m^-r5t'tjz)  71.  pi.  Natives  of  Maharatta. 
EamsliavD 

JUah-bCb',*  71.  A  Turkish  gold  coin  answering  to  the  se- 
quin.  Crabb. 

M^-H6tt'^-NV,  71.  A  hard,  reddish  wood,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  valued  for  cabinet  furniture, 

Ma-hSm'^-dan,  71.  A  Mahometan.  See  Mahometan, 

MVH6m'?-tan,  n.  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Mahomet ;  a 
Mohammedan  j  a  Mussulman  :  —  written  also  Mohamme- 
dan, which  see. 

M^-hom'e-t^n,  a.  Relating  to  Mahomet  or  Mahometans. 

M^-h5m'e-tan-I§m,  71.  The  religion  of  Mahometans,  or 
the  religion  taught  by  Mahomet  and  contained  in  the  Al- 
coran ;  Mohammedanism. 

Ma-h6m'e-tan-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  conformable  to  Ma- 
faometanism.  Swinburne, 

tMA'H<?-MET-t§M,  71.  Prideaux.         i 

fM^-HdM'ET-Ry,  71.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  >  See  Mahometanism. 

tMA'HV-MET4§M,  n,  Fanskaw.  > 

tMA-H6M'ET-tsT.7i.  See  Mahometan.  Falke. 

Ma-hone',*  n.  A  Turkish  ship  of  great  burden.  Crabb. 

tMX'HoOND,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  formerly  used  for 
Mahomet ;  sometimes  also  for  the  devil.  Skelton, 

SI^-HTJm'e-t^N,  71.  See  Mahometan.  Cole. 
a'i^n,*  (ma'y^tn)  n.  {Zool.)  A  tribe  of  brachyurous  crus- 
taceans. P.  Cyc. 

Maid,  (mad)  n.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  female 
servant ;  a  female  ;  a  maiden. 

Dif  AIB,'^  a.  Female ;  as,  **  a  maitZ-servant,"  **  a  Tnaid-child.'* 
Leviticus. 

Maid,  n.  A  species  of  skate-fish.  Dranfton. 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  n.  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin ;  a 
maid  :  —  a  washing  machine :  —  a  sharp-edged  instrument 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals. 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  virgins  ; 
fresh  ;  new  ;  unused  ;  unpolluted.  [t^'-^'^'iS  i  impregna- 
ble, as  a  castle.  Wartov^ 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  v.  n.  To  act  like  a  maiden.  Bp.  Hall. 

Maid'en-AS-size',*  n.  {Law)  An  assize  at  which  no  per- 
son is  condemned  to  death.  Hamilto-n. 

Maid'en-hAir,  (ma'dn-h&r)  n.  A  delicate  and  beautiful 
fern  j  adiantum. 

Maid'en-hJSad,  (ma'dn-h6d)  71.  Virginity;  maidenhood. 

fMXiD'EN-HODE,  (ma'dn-h5d)  n.  Maidenhood. 

Maid'en-hood,  (ma'dn-hQd)  n.  The  state  of  a  maid;  vir- 
ginity i  virgin  purity ;  freedom  from  contamination ;  fresh- 
ness. 

Maid'en-lIke,  (ma'dn-llk)  a.  Maidenly.  J^ore, 

Maid'en-li-n£ss,  (ma'dn-le-nSs)  n.  The  behavior  of  a 
•     maiden  ;  gentleness  ;  modesty.  Sherwood. 

Maid'EN-lIp,  (ma'dn-lip)  n.  An  herb.  Alnsworth. 

Maid'ew-LY,  (ma'dn-le)  a.  Like  a  maid  ;  gentle  ;  modest. 

Maid'en-ly,  (ma'dn-lei  ad.  Like  a  maid.  Skelton. 

Maid'EN-pInk,*  n.  A  species  of  dianthus.  Booth. 

Maid'hood,  (mad'hfld)  71.  Maidenhood.  Shah. 

Maid-ma'ri-an,  (mad-mu.'re-5in)  [mad-mar'y?n,  S.  W.  K. ; 
mad-ma'.re-&n,  Sm.  R.]  n.  A  kind  of  dance;  the  queen  of 
May  ;  a  buffoon  or  boy  dressed  in  girl's  clothes  to  dance 
a  Morris  dance  ;  a  malkin. 

Maid'-pale,  a.  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin.  ShaJc. 

Maid'-Ser-vant,  71.  A  female  servant.  Swift. 

[Mai-eu'ti-c^,*  (m^-yu'te-k^l)  a   Obstetrical.  CudwortJi. 

MAIL,  (mSl)  n.  [maillej  Ft.]  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn 
for  defence;  any  armor:  — a  bap;  particularly  a  bag  in 
which  letters,  &c.,  are  enclosed  for  public  conveyance  ; 
the  person  or  carriage  which  carries  the  bag.  [A  spot;  a 
mole:  —  attribute,  rent,  or  money,  (Woc/cTTiaiO  paid  to  free- 
booters. —  North  of  England.] 

Mail, u. a.  [i.  mailed;  pp.  mailing,  mailed.]  To  arm  de- 
fensjively ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor:  —  to  bundle  in  a 
wrapper:  —  to  send  by  mail. 

Mail'A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the 
mail.  Merrick. 

Mail'-Coach,*  n.  A  coach  which  carries  the  mail.  Smart. 

Mailb,*  71.  A  silver  Jialfpenny  of  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
Crabb. 

^Mailed,  (maid)  a.  [maelenf  Teut.]  Spotted;  speckled. 
Skerioood. 


Maim,  (mam)  v.  a.  [mehaigneTf  old  Fr.]  [t.  haihed  ,  9p 
MAiMiNo,  maimed.]  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  pott  U 
cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb ;  to  mutilate  ;  to  mangle. 

Maim,  n.  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lameness  pro- 
duced by  a  wound  or  amputation ;  injury ;  defect.  As  a 
law  term  it  is  written  mayhem. 

Maim']^d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  lame  or  maimed.  Bolton, 

Main,  (man)  a.  Principal;  chief;  leading;  mighty;  sub* 
stantial ;  important;  belonging  to  a  continent;  as,  "the 
77mm  land:''  —  directly  and  forcibly  applied;  as,  "b/ 
main  strength," 

Main,  n.  The  gross ;  the  hulk  ;  the  greater  part ;  the  sum , 
the  whole  :  —  the  ocean;  the  great  sea,  as  distinguislied 
from  bays  and  rivers:  —  the  continent,  as  distinguished 
from  neighboring  islands:  —  a  great  duct,  as  distinguished 
from  smaller  ones:  —  a  ditch: — violence;  force:  — a 
hand  at  dice :  —  a  cockflghting  match :  —  a  hamper. 

MAiN'-B5D-y,*  71.  The  second  line  or  corps  of  an  army 
Booth. 

MAiN'-Bd6M,*  71.  The  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on  which  thb 
mainsail  is  extended.  Booth. 

Main'-HAmp-jer,'*'  7t.  A  hand-basket  to  carry  grcpes  to  tbo 
press.  Crabb, 

Main'lXnd,  n.  A  continent.  Spenser. 

Main'lv,  ad.  Chiefly;  principally;  greatly;  mightily 

Main'mAst,  n.  (JVaut.)  The  chief  or  middle  mast. 

Main'qr,*  71.  (Law)  A  thing  stolen  by  a  thief  and  found  in 
his  hands.  Whishaw. 

Mai-n6t'T|,*  1 71.  pi.  The  natives  of  Maina  in  Greece. 

Mai'notes,*  \      Eamshaw, 

Main'per-na-BLE,  a.  {Law)  Bailable ;  that  may  be  bailed. 

Main'per-nqr,  n.  {Law)  One  to  whom  a  man  is  delivered 
out  of  prison  or  custody  on  becoming  bound  for  his  ap- 
pearing; surety;  bail. 

Main'pri^E,  71.  [77iai7i  and  pria,  Fr.]  {Law)  Delivery  into 
the  custody  of  a  friend  upon  security  given  for  appear- 
ance ;  bail. 

Main'pri§e,  (man'priz)  v.  a.  [u  mainprised;  yp.  main- 
PRISING,  MAINFRI9ED.]  {Law)  To  take  into  custody  and 
give  surety  for  appearance  ;  to  bail. 

Main'sail,  71.  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship;  the  sail  of  the 
mainmast. 

Main'sheet,  n.  The  rope  attached  to  the  lower  corner  o' 
the  mainsail.  Dryden. 

Main'svi^eAr,  (man'swAr)  v.  n.  {Law)  To  swear  falsely 
Blount. 

M^IN-tain',  (mjn-tan'  or  man-tan')  v,  a.  [maintenirj  Fr.^ 
[i.  maintained;  pp.  maintaining,  maintained.]  To 
preserve  ;  to  keep  ;  to  defend  ;  to  assert ;  to  sustain  ;  to 
vindicate ;  to  justify  ;  to  continue ;  to  keep  up ;  to  sup- 
port. 

Main-tain',  (m?n-tan')  v.  n.  To  assert  as  a  tenet.  Dryden. 

M^IN-TAIN'VBLE,  (m^n-tan'gi-bl)  a.  Defensible;  justifiable. 

Main-tatk'er,  (m^n-tan'er)  n.  Supporter ;  cherisher. 

Main-tain'<?r,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  maintains  or  second! 
a  cause  depending  between  others  by  furnishing  money 
&c.   Whishaw, 

Main'ten-ance,  [man'ten-9ns,  P,  J.E.  F.  Sm  R.;  m£n' 
ten-^ns,  S.  W.]  n,  [Fr.]  The  act  of  maintaining;  liveli- 
hood ;  subsistence  ;  support ;  defence  ;  supply  of  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life  ;  sustenance.  —  {Law)  An  officious  inter 
meddling  in  a  suit  by  assisting  either  party  with  money 
or  otherwise. 

Main't6p,  n.  {JVaut.)  The  top  of  the  mainmast. 

Main'yard,  n,  {JiTaut.)  The  yard  of  the  mainmast. 

fMAis'TER,  (mas'ter)  n.  A  master.  Spenser, 

fMAls'TRESS,  (mas'tres)  n.  Mistress.  Chaucer. 

Maize,  (maz)  ti,  A  plant  and  grain;  Indian  com. —  (Uo 
tanical  name,  leamays,) 

{K:^s:txt'IV>  ^^^^="°- ^""'=*'- 

Ma-jES'tic,        \a.  Having  dignity  or  majesty;  august; 
Ma-j£s'ti-c^l,  S     grand  ;  imperial ;  regal ;  stately  ;  pom- 
pous ;  splendid  ;  sublime  ;  elevated  ;  lofty  ;  magnificent. 
Ma-j£s'tj-cal-ly,  ad.  With  dignity;  with  grandeur. 

MXj'?s-tv,  (mad'jes-te)  ti.  [77ia7Mfos,  L.]  Dignity;  gran 
deur ;  greatness  of  appearance  ;  power ;  sovereignty 
magnificence  ;  elevation  of  manner;  the  style  or  title  of 
kings  and  queens. 

MA'jpR,  a.  [L.]  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent, 
greater  in  dignity. — (Logic)  The  TTiajoT- term,  in  a  syllo- 
gism, ia  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ;  the  7n-a;07-  prem- 
ise is  that  which  contains  the  major  term. 

Ma'jor,  71.  He  who  is  greater  or  older.— (JMU.)  A  field  of- 
ficer, next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and  below  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, [t  A  mayor  of  a  town.] —(Zo^c)  The  first 
proposition  of  a  syllogism,  containing  some  generality. 

JUa-jq-rIIt'*  {m--S.-zh<)-ii')n.[Fr.]  Birthright;  a  privilegi 
inherited  by  birth  ;  the  right  of  succession  to  property  ac- 
cording to  age.  Brande. 

Ma'j(?r-^te,*  71.  The  office  of  major;  majority.  Booth. 

fMiJ-pR^A'TipN,  n.  Increase ;  enlargement.  Bacon. 
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ns-jOR'CAK,*  n.  A  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Eam^ 
show. 

ilA^jpH^Do'Mo,  K,  [major  domusy  L.J  The  master  of  a 
house  J  one  who  holds  occasionally  a  station  in  a  house 
next  to  the  master  j  a  steward.  — In  the  courts  of  kings, 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  great  officer  of  the  palace.  Bravde. 

Ma'jpr-(?1Sn'er-al,  71,  A  military  officer,  next  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. Hume. 

MA'J0Rr-5MiN'¥R-^L-aHlp,*n  The  office  of  a  major-gen- 
eral. Qu.  Rev. 

M^JdR'i-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  greater;  the  greater 
number;  the  part  of  any  number  which  is  greater  than 
the  other  part,  or  than  the  sum  of  all  the  other  parts ;  the 
*ixcess  of  the  greater  part  of  a  number  above  the  other 
part  or  parts.  —  A  plurality  is  the  greatest  of  the  several 
numbers  or  parts  into  which  any  number  may  be  divided  ; 
whereas  a  majority  is  a  number  greater  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  other  parts.  — Full  age  ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
a  pe  son  at  full  age  ;  end  of  minority :  —  the  ranlt  or  of- 
fice cf  a  major. 

Wa-jOs'cCle,*  n. ,-  pU  MAJUSCULES.  [majuscultB  literm,  L.] 
(la  diplomatics  or  ancient  mamiseripts)  Capital  letters,  such 
as  were  used  in  ancient  manuscripts.  Hamilton. 

Mak'a-BLEjO.  Effectiblei  feasible.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

Make,  c.  a.  [i.  made;  pp^  uakino,  hade.]  To  create;  to 
form  J  to  compose  ;  to  produce  or  effect ;  to  perform  ;  to 
cause ;  to  keep ;  to  force  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  to 
reach  j  to  gain. —  To  maJce  away,  to  destroy ;  to  transfer. 

—  To  make  account^  to  reckon.  —  To  make  account  of,  to  es- 
teem.—  To  maJce  fiee  with^to  treat  without  ceremony, — 
To  make  good^  to  maintain  ;  to  fulfil ;  to  accomplish. —  To 
make  light  o/,  to  consider  as  of  no  consequence. —  Tomalie 
love,  to  court.  —  To  make  merry ^  to  feast.  —  To  make  mack 
o/,  to  cherish. —  To  make  of,  to  understand  j  to  produce 
from  ;  to  consider ;  to  account ;  to  esteem  ;  to  cherish.  — 
To  make  over,  to  transfer ;  to  place  with  trustees.  —  To 
make  out,  to  clear ;  to  explain  ;  to  prove ;  to  evince.  —  To 
maJte  sure  of,  to  consider  as  certain  ;  to  secure. —  To  make 
up,  to  get  together;  to  reconcile  ;  to  compose  ;  to  repair; 
to  shape  ;  to  supply  ;  to  make  less  deficient ;  to  compen- 
sate ;  to  balance ;  to  settle  ;  to  adjust ;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
conclude  ;  to  complete.  —  To  make  water,  to  void  urine.  — 
(JVfliit.)  To  make  tke  land,  to  discover  land.  —  To  make  sail, 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  —  To  make  steriy-way,  to 
retreat  or  move  with  the  stern  foremost.  —  To  make 
water,  to  leak,  by  letting  in  water. 

Make,  v.  n.  To  tend  ;  to  travel ;  to  contribute  ;  to  have  ef- 
fect ;  to  operate  ;  to  act  as  a  proof,  or  argument,  or  cause ; 
to  show ;  to  appear  ;  to  compose.  —  71?  mofte  away  with,  to 
destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to  make  away. —  To  make  hold,  to  pre- 
sume ;  to  use  freedom. —  To  make  for,  to  advantage  ;  to 
favor.—  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate ;  to  be  instead  of. 

—  To  make  with,  to  concur. 

Make,  n.  Form;  structure;  shape;  texture;  nature.  [fA 
companion  ;  a  mate.  Spenser.] 

Make'bate,  n.  A  breeder  of  quarrels.  Sidney. 

fMlKE'LESS,  a.  Matchless;  without  a  mate.  Shak, 

Make'peace,  Tu  Peacemaker;  reconciler.  Shak. 

Mak'er,  n.  One  who  makes ;  the  Creator. 

Makb'shIfT,'*'  n.  An  expedient  adopted  to  serve  a  present 
purpose  or  turn :  a  temporary  substitute.  I^.  Rev. 

Make^weig-ht,  (mak'wat)  n.  That  which  assists  to  make 
up  weight,  or  that  contributes  to  something  not  sufiicient 
of  itself. 

Mak'in&,  n.  Composition  ;  structure  ;  form  ;  formation. 

MXl,*  {male,  L. ;  mal,  Fr.]  A  prefix.    See  Male. 

MXL'A-c^-TUNE',*n.  A  kind  of  peach;  melocoton.  iTenricft. 

MAl'a-jBhite,  (mBlV^-klt)  n.  [/xaAd^)?.]  (.Mm.)  Native  car- 
bonate of  copper,  eith  fr  blue  or  green. 

MXl'^-cq-derm,*  n.  .  £n«.)  A  serricorn  beetle.  Brande. 

i/lXii'k~c9-LiTB,*n  (ATin.)  A  variety  of  green  augile.5ra7i(Zc. 

iiXL.-^-c6l,'Q-(^Yi*  «  [fiaXuKia  and  X6yug.]  The  natural 
history  or  science  of  mollusks  or  molluscous  animals,  or 
of  shells  and  shell-fish,  including  conchology.  Swainson. 

MXL-A-c5p-T?-Rt(?'l-AN,*  n.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  fish. 
Brande. 

MXii-A-cSa'TO-MOOs,* a.  Soft-jawed,  as  fish.  Sisainson. 

MXl-A-c6s'TRA-cXn,*  7u  [paXaKds  and  SarpaKOf  ]  (Zool.) 
A  species  of  crustacean.  Brande. 

MXl-ad-mIn-|S-tra'ti<>n,  n.  See  MALEAOMmisTRATroN. 

MXl'^-dy,  n.  [maladiej  Fr.]  An  illness  ;  a  disease  ;  a  dis- 
temper ;  disorder. 

Ma'l4  FPnE,*  [L.]  "  In  bad  faith  " :  —  with  a  design  to 
deceive.  Maedonnel. 

MXl'^-&a,  n.  A  wine  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Ma-lXg'MA,*  71.  (Med.)  A  poultice.  Brande. 

Ma'la  YN'SE,*n.  pL  [L.]  "Evils  in  themselves."  See 
Malum  in*  Se. 

MXl'an-DER,  71.  [malandre,  Fr.]  pi.  mXl'^N-d?r§.  A 
disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.    See  Mallinders. 

HXL'A-pteRT,  a.  Saucy  ;  impudent ;  quick  with  impu- 
dence ;  sprightly  ;  without  respect  or  decency.  Shak. 

MXl'a-pert-LV,  ad.  Impudently;  saucily.  Skelton.  [r.] 

ftlXL'^-PERT-NJpss,  71.  auality  of  being  malapert. 


J[fAz.-XP-Rd-p5s',  (m51-ap-pr9-p3')  ad.  [mal  apropos^  Pr, 
tTnseasonably ;  unsuitably.  Dryilen, 

Ma'L^R,*  a.  [mala,  L.J  Belonging  to  the  cheek.  Smart, 

M^L-X'RJ-^,*  71.  [maf  aria.  It.]  An  exhalation  from  marsh) 
districts,  which  produces  intermittent  fever  or  disease  ;  a 
noxious  exhalation.  Brande. 

M^L-k'Rl'OOs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  malaria.  Ed 
Rev. 

MA'LATE,*Tt.  (Chem,)  A  salt  formed  of  malic  acid  with  « 
base.  P.  Cyc. 

fM^-LXx'ATE,  V.  a.  [tiaXdmo.]  To  soften.  Bailey. 

|MXl-ax-a'tipn,  (mil-^ks-a'shun)  n.  The  act  of  softer  inj; 

MA-laV',*  71,  A  native  of  Malaya  or  Malacca.  Murray 

M^-lay'an,*  a.  Relating  to  Malaya  or  Malacca.  Murrai/. 

Mal-da'nj-^n,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  sedentary  annelids 
P.  Cyc. 

Male,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  the  sex  that  begets  young ;  not  female 
—  applied  to  a  screw  with  a  spiral  thread. 

Male,  n.  The  he  of  any  species. 

MXle,  [ma.1,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm..  R.  Scott,  Kenrick ;  mal,  PF.  J 
F.]  [male,  L. ;  mal,  Fr.]  A  prefix  from  the  Latin,  which 
in  composition,  signifies  ill  or  eoil.  This  syllable,  as  a  pte- 
fix,  is  almost  always  pronounced  short ;  and  the  e,  which 
is  sunk  in  the  pronunciation,  is  often  omitted  in  the  or 
thography.  Dr.  Webster  spells  this  prefix  mal',  but  ai 
most  all  other  lexicographers  spell  it  male.  There  are 
words  in  which  male  has  the  same  origin  and  meaning 
but  the  letters  are  not  so  separable  as  to  have  the  charac 
ter  of  a  prefix  ;  as,  malefactor. 

MXLE-AD-MlN-is-TRA'TipNjTi.  Bad  management  of  affairs 

MXLE-c6N-FgR-MA'TiQN,*7t.  An  ill  or  defective  confer 
mation.  Smart.  —  Written  also  malconformation, 

MXle'cqn-t£nt,  n.  One  who  is  dissatisfied. — Written 
also  malcontent. 

MXle'cSnI^Int'ed,  !"•  Di'conteDted;  dissatisfied 
MXle-cpn-t6nt'je;d-ly,  ad.  With  discontent. 
MXle-cpN-tjSnt'ed-nJ&ss,  n.  Disco n tented ness.  Spectator 
fMXL-E-DFc?N-cy,    n,      [maledicentia,    L.]      Reproachfu 

speech.   Atterbury. 
jMXL-iE-Di'c^NT,  a.  Speaking  reproachfully.  SirE.Sandya. 
fMXL-l^i-DtCT'ED,  a.  Accursed.  Bailey. 
MAL-E-Dtc'TipN,  71.  [maledictio,  Jj.]  A  curse  j  execration 

denunciation. 
MXl-e-fXc'tiqn,  n.  A  crime ;  an  ofifence.  Skak,  [Ri^ 
MAii-i-FXc'Tpu,  n.  An  offender  against  law  ;  a  criminal 

a  culprit ;  a  felon  ;  a  convict. 
MXle-fea'^ance,*  [mai-ie'z^ns,  K.    Wb.;  mitl-fa'zsina 

Sni.']  71.  (Zaw)  Evil  doing;  an  evil  deed.   Whhihaip. 
tM^-L£F';c,  a.  [malejicus,  L.]  Mischievous;  hurtful.  Bai 

ley. 
|MXl'i?-fSce,  (mSI'e-fis)  n.   [Fr.,  sorcery.]    An  evil  ac 

or  deed.  Chaucer. 
MA-L£F'l-c£NCE,*n.  Active  ill-will ;  injury.  JtfauTirfcr.  [R. 
M^-LfiF'j-cfiNT,  a.    [malqficus,  L.]    Wicked;  doing  evil 

Burke,  [r.] 
tMXL-?-Fl"ci-ATE,   (mai-e-fish'?-at)  v.  a.    To  bewitch 

Burton. 
MXl-e-fT-c|-a'tiqn,  (mai-e-fish-e-a'shyn)  n.  Witchcraft 

Bp.  Hall. 
MXle-fpr-ma'tiqn,*  n.  Ill  or  wrong  formation.  Oood. 
■fMA-L£N'(i^JNE,  n.  [malengin,  Fr.]  An  evil  contrivance 

fuile  ;  deceit.  Milton. 
LE-o'DpR,*  n.  A  bad  odor  or  smell.  Q,u.  Rev. 
MAle-prXc'tice,  71.  Practice  contrary  to  rules  ;  bad  con 

duct.  — Written  also  malpractice. 
MALE-spfR'jT-]?D,  a.   Having  the  spirit  of  a  man.    Jb 

Jonson, 
tMXL':?T,  rt.  [malette,  Fr.]  A  budget;  a  portmanteau.  SKet 

ton. 
MXle-TREAT',7j.  (z,  [i.  maletebated  ;  pp.  MALExnEATiira. 

MALETBEATED.]  To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse.    See  Maltreat 
MXle-TREAT'MENT,  n.  ni  usage.     See  Maltreatment 
Ma-lEv'p-l1nce,  n.  Ill-will ;  malignity  ;  malice. 
Ma-l£v'P-l£nt,  a.  [malevolus,  L.]  Ill-disposed  toward»« 

others:  wishing  ill ;  malicious;  malignant. 
Mvi-Ev'p-LfiNT-LY,  ad.  Malignantly;  with  ill-will. 
fMA-LJSv'p-LODs,  a.  Malevolent ;  malicious.   fVarbnrton 
Ma'lic,*  a.  (CAem.)  Derived  from  apples;  as,  "  maiic  acid.' 

Brande. 
MXL'|CE,(m51'js)  71.  [malice,  Fr.]  A  wicked  intention  to  dc 

injury;   badness  of  design;  deliberate  mischief;  ill  iu 

tention  ;  malignity  ;  ill-will ;  spite. 
fMXL'jCE,  V.  a.  To  regard  with  ill-will.  Spenser. 
tMXL';-CH6,*7L  [malhecko,  Sp.]  Mischief;  injustice.  STnaft- 
Ma-lI"ciovs,    Cm^i-lTsh'us)    a.  [malicienx,   Fr.]    Full    of 

malice;  partaking  of  malice  j  ill-disposed;  inten  ling  ill 

malignant ;  malevolent. 
M^-Ll"ciovs-LY,  (m?-nsh'ys-l§)  ad.  With  malice  or  m» 

lignity. 
M^-Ll"ciPva-Ni£ss,  (mMish'us-nSs)7i.  Malice  ;  n  nlignity 
Ma-Lign',  (mj-lln')  a.  [maligne,  Fr.]  Having  mt.lice  ana 

envy  ;  unfavorable  ;  ill-disposed  ;  malicious  ;  malignant 

fatal ;  pestilential. 
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Ma.-1'IGN',  (mst-Un')  v,  a.  [i,  maligned;  pp.  malionino, 

MALIGNED.]  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice  ;  to  hurt ;  to 

harm;  to  defame;  to  vilify. 
[MVLIQN',  (mHinO  v.  n.  To  entertain  mplice.  Milton. 
WjJl-i.!(g'nan-cv,  n.  Malevolence;    malice;    unfavorable- 

neas ;  destructive  tendency ;  malignity. 
Ma-lIg-'nawt,  a.  [malioTms^  L.]  Partaking  of  malice  and 

envy;  malign;  envious;  malicious.  —  (Med.)  Hostile  to 

life;  threatening  death  to  the  patient ;  as,  maligTiant  fevers. 
MA.-r,lG'Nj^NT,  n.  A  malevolent  person: — a  term  applied 

to  Cavaliers  by  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Ma-lIg'n^nt-ly,  ad.  With  ill  intention;  maliciously, 
Ma-lJgn'er,  (m9-nn'?r)  n.  One  who  maligns. 
Ma-LI&'ni-ty,  71.  [maliffniU,  Ft.]  Malice  j  maliciousness ; 

rnalavolence ;  contrariety  to  life;  destructive  tendency; 

(-.vilnusa  of  nature. 
Ma-lig-pt'lv,  (mai-lin'le)  ad.  Enviously;  with  ill-will. 
MA-LlN'9ER-]fNG,*a.  [molinp-e,  Fr,]  {MU.)  Sickly;  linger- 
ing; being  long  in  recovering  health.  Ed.  Rev. 
MAl'i-so.t,  (mal'e-zn)  n.  A  malediction.  Chaucer.  Ec.  Rev. 

1839. 
Mal'kin,  (maw'kjn)  lu  A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for 

sweeping  ovens  ;  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts  dressed  up  ; 

a  dirty  wench.    See  Maidmarian. 
MAll,  [mail,  P,  J.  E.  Jo.  Wb. ;  mSl,  S.  W.  F.  Sm. ;  mai  or 

m&,wl,  f.]  71.  [malleusj  L.]  A  kind  of  hammer  or  beetle  ; 

a  heavy  wooden  hammer ;  a  mallet. 
MXll,  [mal,  S.  P.  Snu  Wb. ;  m&\,  W.  E.  Ja. ;  m5I  or  m^wl, 

£.]  71.  A  public  walk. —  Pall  Mallj  a  street  in  London,  is 

pronounced  pSl  viil.  W»  Sc  Sm. 
MXll,  v.  a.  [i.  MALLED  ;  pp.  MALLiNo,  HALLED.]  To  beat  or 

strike  with  a  mall ;  to  maul. 
MXl'lard,  71.  [malartj  Fr.]  The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 

Shak, 
MXl-l^-^-eIl'j-tv,  71.  (Quality  of  being  malleable. 
MXl'L?-A-ble,  a.  [mall^ablej  Fr.]  Capable  of  being  spread, 

extended,  or  drawn  out  by  being  beaten  with  a  hammer 
MXl'L]?-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  Malleability  ;  ductility. 
MXL'l:?-ate,  v.  a,  [i.  malleated  ;  pp.  malleatino,  mal- 

leatedJ  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  to  hammer. 
MXt-LE-A'Tiprr,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Act  of  beating  or  hammering. 
MXl'l:^t,  71.  [tnailletj  Fr.]  A  wooden  hammer.  Boyle. 
MXl'IjIN-der§,*7i.  pi.  Adisease  in  horse's  feet.  Loudon. 
MXL'libw,  n.;  ;?Z.mAl'low§.  An  annual  plant.  —  Seldom 

used  but  m  the  plural  form. 
MjClm'^ey,  (mam'z?)  n.  A  luscious  white  wine,  prepared 

in  various  places,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Madeira, 

Out  originally  from  Malvasia  in  the  Morea :  — a  rich  sort 

of  grape. 
Malope,*  n.  (J5ot.)  A  genus  of  malvareous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
MAL-pI^'hi-a,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  Barbadoes  cherry  ;  a  genus 

of  plants.  Hamilton. 
MAlt,  n.  Grain,  commonly  barley,  steeped  in  water  and 

made  to  germinate,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 
Malt,  fmilt)  v.  a.  [i.  malted  ;  pp.  malting,  malted.]  To 

make  into  malt. — v.  n.  To  become  malt. 
MXlt,*  a.  Made  of  or  containing  malt.  Gent.  Mag-. 

tMXL'TAL-£NT,  71.  in  humor;  spleen.    C/taucer. 
IAlt'DRInK,  n.  Beverage  made  of  malt.  Floyer. 

MAlt'dDst,  71.  The  dust  or  remains  of  malt. 

Mal-te^e',*  n.  giag.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Malta. 
Murray. 

MAl-te§e',*  a.  Belonging  to  Malta.  Omt.  Mag. 

MAlt'floor,  (milt'flor)  n.  A  floor  on  which  malt  is  dried. 

MXL'tha,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  pitch  ;  a  soft,  glutinous 
substance.  Ure. 

MaLT'horse,  71.  A  horse  employed  in  grinding  malt. 

MAlt'HoOse,*  n.  A  house  in  which  malt  is  made.  Maun- 
der. 

MAlt'kTln,*  (-ka)  n.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  drying  malt. 
Francis. 

MAlt'MAN,  n.  A  maltster. 

MAlt'mIll,*  71,  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.  Perry. 

MXL-TREAT',    v.    O.    [i.    maltreated;    pp.    MALTaEATIKO, 

MALTREATED.]  To  treat  ill ;  to  use  roughly ;  to  abuse.  — 
Written  also  malctreat. 

MAl-TReat'MENT,*  71.  HI  usage ;  bad  treatment.  Black- 
stone. 

MAlt'ster,  71.  One  who  makes  malt. 

MALt'worm,  (mait'wiirm)  n.  A  tippler.  Shak. 

Ma' luUM  {p\.  ma' LA)  ItN  Se,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  thing  that 
is  wrong  or  evil  in  itself;  an  offence  at  common  law. 
ToTidins. 

Ma'LUM  FRQ-HTs'l-Ti^M,*  [L.]   pi.  MA' LA  FRQ-HJb'I- 

T4.  (Lav))  A  thing  or  act  that  is  wrong  because  it  is  for- 
bidden. Tomlitis. 

MXl-va'ceovS,  (mSl-va'shus)  a.  [malvaf  L.]  Relating  to 
mallows. 

MXii-vjjiR-aA'TrpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Bad  shifts;  mean  artifices. 
Burke. 

MXM,  n.  [contracted  from  mamma.}  Mamma.  Bailey. 

MAM'e-luke,71.  [Mandue,  Arab.]  A  name  applied  to  the 
male  slaves  who  were  imported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt, 
and  once  formed  the  military  force  of  the  country. 


M^M-mX^  n.  [mamrui,  L.]  The  fond  word  for  motJuTj  used 
especially  by  young  children. 

MXm'M4,*  71.  [li.]  pi.  mAm'MJB.  (Anat.)  The  breast; 
glandular  part  of  afein  ale  in  which  milk  is  prepared.  i2o^«£ 

MXm'M^L,*  71.  (Zool.,  n.  An  animsrl  that  suckles  its  young 
one  of  the  class  of  mammalia.  P.  Cyc. 

M^M-MA'Lj--iL,*  71.  pi.  [mamma^  L,]  (Zool.)  The  class  of 
animals  that  suckle  their  young;  mammals,  P.  Cye. 

Ma7^-vla.'1iI-^Nj*  a,  Relating  to  mammalia  or  mammals 
kirby.  [P.  Cye 

M^M-IVIXL'p-(i^tST,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  mammalogy 

Mam-mXl'p-^-V,*  71.  [mamma,  L.,  and  \6yos,  Gr.]  Tho 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  study  and  classifica- 
tion of  animals  that  suckle  theiryoung;  mazology.  P.  Cye 

MXin'M^-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  the  breast ;  noting  an  artery 
or  gland  which  supplies  the  breast.  Kirby. 

Mam-Me'A,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  trees    P.  Cyc 

MAm-mee',  (m9.m-me')  n.  A  tree  so  called;  mammea 
MiU^. 

fMXivi'M^R,  V.  7t.  To  be  in  suspense  ;  to  hesitate.  Drant 

MXm'MET,  n.  A  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up.  SAi/;. 

MXm'Mi-f?r,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  with  breasts  for  nour 
ishing  its  young  ;  a  mammal.  P.  Cye. 

MAM-MiF'?R-otJs,*  a.  Having  breasts.  Lijell. 

MXm'mj-form,  a.  [mamma  and  forma,  L.]  Having  the  form 
of  breasts,  paps,  or  dugs.  P.  Cyc. 

MXm'mil-la-RV,  [marn'mjl-U-re,  PT.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  W^ 
m^m-milVre*  S.  E.  K.;  m?m-inil'?-re  or  mam'mjl-l^-ro, 
P.]  a.  [mammillaris,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  breasts,  teate, 
nipples,  paps,  or  dugs ;  resembling  breasts  or  nipp.ea 
protuberant.    95"  See  Capillabt. 

MXm'mil-lAt-ed,*  a.  Having  small  nipples  or  little  lob- 
ules like  nipples.  Loudon. 

jMXm'mqck,  n.  A  shapeless  piece.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

IMXM'MQCE,  v.  a,  [i.  MAMMOCKED  ;  pp.  MAMMOCKING,  HAM 

MOCKED.]  To  tear ;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces.  Milton. 
M^m'mqn,  n.  [Syriac]  Riches;  worldly  riches  or  gain  j 

tiie  demon  of  riches.  St.  Luke  xvi. 
MSm'MQN-Ist,  n.  One  devoted  to  worldly  gain.  Hammond 
MXm'MQTH,*  71.  A  fossil  elephant :  —  the  term  is  also  often 

applied  to  an  extinct  animal  of  huge  dimensions,  known 

only    by  its  fossil  remains,  called    the  mastodon,  Lyell, 

See  Mastodon. 
MXn,  71.   [771071,  777071,  Sax.]  pl.  BiEw.  A  human  being,  in 

which  sense  it  is  of  both  genders  ;  a  male  of  the  human 

race,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  ;  an  adtilt  male,  as 

distinguished  from  a  boy;  a  husband,  as,  "ttigti  and 

wife;"  —  a  person  having  manly  qualities;  a  servant: 

an  individual:  —  apiece  at  chess,  draughts,  &c. — Mat* 

of-war,  a  ship  of  war. 
MXn,  u.  a.  [if.  manned  :  pp.  manning,  manned.]  To  furnish 

with  men  ;  to  guard  with  men  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  strengtlien. 

[fTo  tame,  as  a  hawk  ;  to  wait  on,  as  a  servant ;  to  direcl 

m  hostility.  SAafc.] 
MXn'A-cle,  (m^n'^t-kl)  ti.  [TTianiae,  from  nanu^,  L.]  pL 

mAn'a-cle^,  (m9.n'9-klz)  Shackles  or  chains  for  the 

hands. 
MXn'a-cle,  (m3ln'n?-kl)  v.  a.  [i.  manacled  ;  pp.  mana- 
cling, MANACLED.]  To  bandcuif;  to  chain  the  hands  ;  to 

shackle. 
MXn'A9'E,  ».  a.  [m&nager,  Fr.]    [i.  managed;  pp.  manao 

iNG,  MANAGED.]  To  conduct;  to  carry  on  ;  to  govern  ;  to 

make  tractable  ;   to  wield  ;  to  direct ;  to  contrive ;  to 

concert ;  to  husband  ;  to  treat  with  caution  or  decency ; 

to  train  to  graceful  action,  as  a  horse. 
MXn'^(;*e,  v.  71.  To  superintend  or  conduct  affairs. 
MXn'^(?e,  71.  [77i^o^e,  Fr.]  Conduct;  administration;  use. 

[tHorsemanship  ;  a  riding-school.  Shak.  —  Now  mavegeJ] 
MAN-a^e-A-bTl'i-ty,*  n.  Manageableness.  L.  Jour.  Sci. 
MXn'^9E-A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  managed  ;  governable 
MXn'^9-e-a-ble-nEss,  71.  Quality  of  being  manageable 
MXn'^()JE-A-bly,*  ad.  In  a  manageable  manner.  Clialmert 
MXn'A<?-e-LEss,*  a.  ITnmonageable.   Wilson,  [r.] 
MXn'^GE-MISnt,  Ti    [meiia^ement^  Fr.]  Act  of  mapaginf;, 

superintendence  ;    direction  ;    economy  ;    ch^-ge  ;    con 

duct;  administrali  n  ;  practice;  transaction. 
MXn'a-^er,  71.  One  who  manages  ;  a  director. 
■fMXN'jj,-<ji^ER-y,  71.   Conduct;    direction;  administration, 

husbandry ;  management.  Clarendon. 
MX-K^^-li'tv,*n.  (Omith.)  A  group  of  birds  remarkable  for 

the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage.  P.  Cyc. 
MXn'A-kINj  71.    See  Manikin. 
MXn-a-tee',*  77..  An  herbivorous  cetacean  ;  the  sea-cow 

—  Written  by  some  maniii.  Brande.    See  Manatus. 
MXn'^-T'IM',*  71.  (Zool.)  Same  as  manatus.  Kirby. 
fM^-NA'TlQN,  71.  [manatio,  L.]  Act  of  issuing  from  some 

thing  else;  emanation.  Bailey. 
M.a.-NA'tvs,*  n.  [manua,  L.]   (Zool.)  A  genus  of  hcrbivo 

rous  cetaceans,  including  the  species  called  stacow. 

Brande, 
Manche,  (mansh)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sleeve ;  a  maunch. 
fMXNCu'^T,  71.  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.  Bacon. 
MXw'-CHlLDji*  71.  A  male  child.  Aah. 
MXwcH-l-NisEL',  71    [mancanilla,  Ij.]  A  tree  of  the  We» 
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«<itiics,  noted  for  its  poisonous  qualities  ;  valued  for 
timber. 

MiN'ci-CATE,*  a,  (Bo^)  Having  hairs  interwoven  into  a 
mass.  P.  Cyc. 

MiN'ci-«iTE,*n.  (JWin.)  A  brown  silicate  of  copper.  Dana. 

fMXw'cj  PATE,  V,  a,  [ruaneipo^  L.]  To  enslave.  BurUnu 

MAw-cj-PA'TipN,  71.  Slavery;  servitude,  [r.] 

MXm'cj-ple,  (man's^pl)  n.  (manceps,  L.]  The  steward  of 
a  community  j  a  purveyor,  particularly  the  purveyor  of  a 
college. 

MXn'cvs,*  n,  A  Saxon  coin  of  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown_  Spelmaru 

Man-da'mjjs^  n.  [L.,  "  We  command."]  (Law)  A  writ 
issued  from  a  superior  co'irt  directed  to  a  person,  corpo- 
ration, or  an  inferior  coui  . 

MAn-da-rin',  (man-dji-rln',  n.  [manrfaWm,  Port. ;  mandarin^ 
Fr.]  A  Chinese  nobleman,  magistrate,  or  public  oflicer, 
either  civil  or  military. 

MXn'da-ta-ry,  n.  \mandataire,  Fr.]  (Law)  One  to  whom  a 
mandate,  command,  or  charge  is  given  : — a  priest  who 
holds  a  mandate  from  the  pope  fa:  ^is  benefice. 

MXn'date,  n.  [numdatuvtf  L.]  Command;  precept;  in- 
junction; charge;  commission.  —  ^Law)  A  bailment  of 
personal  property,  in  regard  to  which  the  bailee  engages 
to  do  some  act  without  reward.  [Ayl^e. 

Man-da' TQR^  n.  [L.]   A  director:  — a  bailor  of  goods. 

MXn'u^-tq-RV,  a.  Preceptive  ;  directory.  Jlbp,  Usher. 

MXn'da-tq-RV,  n.  Same  as  maiidatary.  FeJL 

Man'der,  v.  n.     See  Maunder. 

Man'de-ril,*  7u  a  sort  of  wooden  pulley  belonging  to  a 
turner's  lathe  ;  mandrel.  Crabb. 

ftIXN'B)-BLE,  n.  [mandibular  LJ  The  jaw  ;  the  instrument 
of  manducation.  —  (Zool.)  The  lower  jaw  of  animals ; 
applied  to  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  to  the  upper  pair  of 
jaws  of  insects. 

Man-dIe'v-l^r,  a.  Belonging  to  tha  jaw.  Gayton. 

Man-dIb'V-I'4.te,*  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects 
which  preserve  their  organs  of  mastication  in  their  last 
or  perfect  stage  of  metamorphosis.  Braiide. 

Man-dIb'v-LATE,*  a.  That  masticates  ;  using  jaws.  Kirby. 

IMXn'DJL.,  71.  {mandiUc^  Fr.]  A  sort  of  mantle.  Herbert. 
lAN-Dl£L^IpN,(m?n-dil'y^n)  n.  [manUfflione^lt.']  Asoldier's 
coat ;  a  k)ose  garment ;  a  sleeveless  jacket.  Ainsworth. 
Man-dIn'go,*  n. ;  pL  m^n-dIn'goe§.  A  native  of  Man- 
dingo.  Eamshaw. 
MAn'dIsc,*  n.  The  American  name  of  the  plant  called 
cassava,  and  by  botanists,  jatropha  manVtot.    Tapioca  is 
one  of  its  products,  Brande. 

tMXNB'MENT,  71.  [mandement,  Fr.l  Commandment.  Widiffe. 
IXN'Dp-lilPf,  n.  [mandoline,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cithern  or  harp. 
MXn'dore,''' 71.  A  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 

the  lute  kind.  P.  Cyc 
M^N-drXg'q-ra,  n.  Same  as  mandrake.  Shak. 
UXn'dr^ke,  n.'  A  species  of  melon.    Taylor.  —  A  plant 

about  which  fabulous  stories  are  related,  said  to  resemble 

the  human  form.  — The  mandrake  mentioned  in  Genesis 

is  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  an  herb  or  plant  which 

was  used  as  a  philtre ;  but  what  it  was  is  unknown. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
MXn'drel,  n.  [mandrin,  Fr.]  A  revolving  shank  to  which 

turners  affix  their  work  in  a  lathe  ;  manderil. 
MXn'drIll,*  n.  A  catarrhine  monkey ;   a  baboon ;   the 

largest,  most  brutal^nd  ferocious  of  the  baboons.  £ra7i(2e. 
MXn'dv-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  chewed  or  eaten, 
MXn'DV-CATE,  v.    a.  [manduco.  Ij/\  [i,  manducated  ;  pp. 

HAHDUCATiNQ,  UANDucATED.J    To  cbew ;    to  eat.    Bp, 

Tayl&r. 
BI*N-DV-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  chcwing  or  eating. 
Mane,  n.  [maene,  D,]  The  long,  coarse  hair,  which  hangs 

down  on  the  neck  of  horses  and  some  other  animals. 
MXn'£AT-:^r,  n.  One  who  eats  human  flesh  ;  a  cannibaL 
filANED,  (raand)  a.  Having  a  mane. 
Jd^-NEQB' ,  (mgi-nazh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  horses  are 

trained,  or  horsemanship  taught ;  a  riding-school:  —  the 

art  of  horsemanship. 
U^-NEGE^'*'  (m^nazhO  v.  a.  To  train  a  horse  for  riding  or 

to  graceful  motion.  Diet,  of  Arts. 
Ma'neh,*  n.  A  Hebrew  weight  of  gold  consisting  of  100 

shekels ;  a  weight  of  silver  consisting  of  60  shekels. 

Eiekiel. 
}&.^-n^'v.\-^1j,  a.  Manorial.  Warton.    See  Manorial, 
Ma'neS,  (ma'nez)  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  ghost ;  shade ;  a  departed 

soul :  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Mane'-Sheet,*  7u  a  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper  part 

of  a  horse's  head.  P.  Cyc, 
MXn'fOl,    o.    Becoming  a  man;  manly;   bold;  stout; 

daring. 
MXn'ful-LY,  ad.  As  it  becomes  a  man  ;  boldly. 
MXn'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  manful.  Bale. 
MXng,  tu  Barley  and  oats  ground  with  husks  for  swine, 

&c.  BrockeU.  [Local,  Eng.] 
MXn-ga-nese',  [mang-fist-nez',  Sm.  R.  i  ming-g^-nes',  K. ; 

mSng'g^-nes,  Jiu  Wb.]  n.  [manganesia,  low  L.]  {Chem.)  A 

black  mineral:  —  a  metal  of  grvy  color,  hard,  brittle,  and 


difficult  of  f\ision :      a  native  black  oxide  of  a  metallif 

substance :  — a  mixed  substance  used  in  clearing  glass. 
MXn-gvi^e^^j-^m,'^    (m&n-g^-nS'zh^gin)    a.    Rehaing  t< 

manganese.  Ure. 
MXn'GA-nIte,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 

an  oxide  of  manganese,  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 

glass.  Dana. 
MXng'corn,  tu    [mengen,  D.]      Corn  of  several  kinds 

mixed. 
Man^E,  (manj)  n.  [ddmangeaisony  Fr.]  The  itch  or  scab  in 

cattle,  dogs,  &.C.    See  Chanoi:. 
MXn'gel-WUr'zel,*  (mang'gl-wUr'zl)  n.  Literally,  roul 

of  scarcity,  because  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in 

times  of  scarcity;  a  root  of  the  beet  kind,  cultivated 

chiefly  for  food  for  cattle.  Brande. 
Man'9-er,  71  [mangeaire,  Fr.]  A  trough  in  which  horses 

and  cattle  are  fed  with  grain.  — (A"aut.)  A  sort  of  trough 

in  a  ship  to  receive  the  water  that  beats  in  from  the 

hawse-holes 
Man'<?er-Boari>,*  71,  (JVaut.)  The  bulk-head  of  a  ship's 

deck  that  separates  the  manger   Brande. 
MA]V'<j^I-N6ss,  n.  Infection  with  the  mange.  Sherwood. 
MXn'GLE,  (mAn'gl)  v.  a.  jmangden,  D.]  [i.  mangled  ;  pp. 

MANGLiNo,  MANGLED.]  To  lacerate ;  to  cut  or  tear  piece- 
meal;  to  hack ;  to  butcher:  —  to  polish  or  smooth;   to 

press  in  order  to  smooth. 
MXn'gle,  (m^n'gl)  n.  An  instrument  or  rolling-press  for 

smoothing  linen  ;  a  sort  of  calender. 
MXn'gler,  n.  One  who  mangles  ;  a  hacker. 
MXh'gling,*  n.   The  act  or  business  of  pressing  and 

smoothing  linen  \vith  a  mangle.   Ure. 
MXn'go,  (^fn'dng'go)  n.  A  very  large  fruit-tree  of  the  East 

and  West  Indies;  also  its  fruit:. — a  pickle;   a  green 

muskmeinn  stuifed  and  pickled. 
fMXw'GO-NfiL,   (ma.ng'g9-nel)    n.    [mangoneau,    Fr.]    An 

engine  for  throwing  large  stones,  and  battering  walls 

Cliaucer. 
fMXN'GQ-wl^M,  71.  [mangonisme,  Fr.]  The  art  of  polishing 

and  rubbing.  Evelyn. 
fMXw'Gp-NIZE,  (m£ing'g9-niz)  v.  n.  [mangonizo,  L.]    To 

polish  and  rub  up  for  sale.  B.  Jonsoju 
MXn-g66§e',*  or  MXn-g66z',*  n.  A   sort  of  monkey 

P.  Cyc. 
MXn'gq-stXn,*  71.  Same  as  TnaTi^ostcfiTi.  W.  Ency. 
MXN'GQ-STEEN,*7i.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  ^flmrtia  man- 

gostana,  growing  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.    It  ifc 

about  the  size  of  the  orange,  and  of  most  dehcious  flavor 

Brande. 
MXn'grove,  (mSng'grov)  n.  A  tree  which  forms  dense 

groves  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  globe:  —  also  a  plant 

which  grows  in  and  near  salt  water. 
Man'9-y,  (man'je)  a.  Infected  with  the  mange ;  scabby. 
MXn-ha'den,*  n.  A  species  of  herring,  called  also  thcti- 

haden,  bony-jish,  mossbanker,  marsbanker,  Iiardhead,    and 

pauhaugen.  Farm.  Ency. 
MXn'hat-er,  n.  One  who  hates  mankind  ;  a  misanthrope 
MXn'hole,'*'  n.    An  opening  to  a  cess-pool,  drain,  &.C  , 

large  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  clean  it  out.  Loudon-. 
MXn"hood,  (-hud)   71.    State  or  quality  of  being  a  man  ; 

not  womanhood  or  childhood;  man's  estate;   human 

nature ;  virility.  —  [Courage  ;  bravery.  Sidney.] 
Ma'ni-^,  n.  [L, ;  fiavla,  Gr.]  Violent  insanity ;  madness 

rage'or  vehement  desire  for  any  thing, 
fMXN'l-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Manageable  ;  tractable-  Bacon. 
Ma'nj-Xc,  a.  Affected  with  mania;  maniacal, 
Ma'NI-Xc,  71.  A  person  affected  with  mania ;  a  mad  person 
Ma-ni'a-cal,  a.  [maniacns,  L.]   Affected  with  mania  or 

madness;  raving;  mad;  insane, 
MXn-j-jehe'an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Manichees.  Wollaston. 
MXN-i-eHE'^N,  (m^n-e-ke'jn)  1 7i.  A  follower  of  Manes  a 
MXN-i-jeHEE',  (man-e-ks')        \     Persian  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, who  taught  that  there  were  two  deities  and  two 

principles  of  ^1  things,  coeternal  and  coequal,  the  ona 

food,  and  the  other  evil. 
N-;-fJHE'I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Manichees. 
MXN-I-jeHE'lST,*  TU  Same  as  JtfaTiicAee.  Brande. 
MXn'I-jCHORD,  (m^n'e-kdrd)  a.  [manichordion^Yr.]  A  musi 

cal  instrument  sounded  by  the  hand.  like  a  spinet. 
MXn'j-con,  71.  [L.]  A  kind  of  nightshade.  Hudibms. 
tMA'Nl]E,'(ma'ne)  n.  Mania.  Chaucer. 
MXn'1-fIst,  a.' [Tnanifestus,  L.l    Plain;  open;  evident j 

not  concealed ;  apparent;  visible;  obvious;  dete.cted. 
MXn'j-f£st,  71,  (CoTTi.)  An  invoice  ;  a  draught  of  a  cargc 

of  a  ship,  showing  what  is  due  for  freight.—  [f  A  muuv 

festo.] 
MXn'|-f£st,   v.   a.  [manifesto,   L.]    [i.   manifested  ;  pp. 

MAKiFEaTiNO,  manifested.]  To  make  appear;  to  ii  alte 

public  ;   to  show  plainly ;  to  discover ;   to  declan      to 

reveal ;  to  evince, 
MXn-i-p£s'ta-ele,  a.  That  may  be  manifested.  Mo  e 
MXw-i-f:?s-tX'tipn,  71.  Act  of  manifesting;  state  of  trtinf 

manifested  ;  discovery  ;  publication  ;  show. 
MXN'j-FfisT-i^D-Nfiss,*  TU  Stat©  of  being  manifested    Ee 

Rev, 
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WXw-J-Pfis'Ti-Bi.E,  d.  See  Mawife8tabi,e. 
MXw'j-FfiST-Ly,  «(/.  Clearly ;  evidently    Dla:nly. 
fciw'j-FEST-Nfiss,  71.  Perspicuity  ;  clear  evidence. 
MAn-J-fEs'to,  n.  [It.]  pi.  mXn-}-fEs'toe?.  {Politics)  A 

declaration  of  a  sovereign,  or  a  government,  containing 

reasons  for  some  public  proceeding,  as  the  entering  into 

a  war  j_a  public  protestation. 
MAn'i-fold,  a.    Of  different  kinds ;    many  in  number ; 

jnultiplied ;  complicated. 
tMXN-i-FOiiD':^D,  a.   Having  many  complications.    Spen- 

MXn'i-fold-lv,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner. 

MXn'i-fold-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  manifold.  Sherwood. 

Ma-nigl'iqn,  (m^-nil'ypn)  n.;pl.  maniglions.  (Qun- 
neni)  Two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

MXw'i-h6t,  n.  See  Manioc. 

MX^'i-KlN,  n.  [manneken,  Teut.]  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf. 

M^-nIl'io,  (m?i-nil'y6)  n.  [ma7iiglio.  It.]  An  ornament  for 
the  hand,  wrist,  or  leg,  worn  in  Africa.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

0lA-NlL'iiA,*  71.  Ring-money,  a  sort  of  coin.  Oent.  Mag. 

M^-nIlle',  (mfi  nil')  71.  [Fr.]  Same  as  manilio. 

Ma'nj-5c,  71.  The  Indian  name  of  a  starch  obtained  from 
the  shrub  called  jatrop/ui  manihot ;  cassava  or  tapioca. 

IAXn'j-ple,  (main'?-pl)  n.  [manipuhis,  L.J  A  handful;  a 
small  body,  as  of  soldiers ;  a  fanon ;  a  kmd  of  ornament 
worn  about  the  arm  of  the  mass  priest. 

Ma-nIp'v-l^r,  a.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 

Ma-nIp'V-LATE,*  v.  a.  &.71.  fi.  manipulated  ;  pp.  manip- 
ULATiNO,  MANIPULATED.]  To  Operate  or  work  with  the 
hands;  to  handle.  P/iren.Jour. 

M^-nKp-V-lX'tiqn,  n.  Work  by  the  hand  ;  manual  oper- 
ation in  a  chemical  laboratory  j  manner  of  digging  ore. 

Ma-nTp'v-l^-tIve,*  a.  Relating  to  manipulation.  /.  Tay- 
ioT 

ULa' :*is f*  n.  pi.  mXn'j-S]?§.  (Zool.)  An  edentate  mammal, 
covered  with  large,  strong,  horny  scales.  Brande. 

MXn'j-trDnk,*  iu  (Ent.)  The  anterior  segment  of  the 
trunk.  Brande. 

MXn'-kIll-ER,  1'~  One  who  kills  men  ;  murderer. 

MXn'-kIll-ing,  a.  Destroying  men ;  murderous.  I>ry~ 
den. 

MXn-KINd',  [mSn-kind',  S.  E.  Jo.  Sm.  ,•  mSln-kyind',  W. 
J.  F. ;  man-keind',  K.  ,•  mSn'klnd,  .dsh^  Bailey.]  ii.  The 
race  of  man ;  the  human  race ;  men  collectively. 
^CT"  Both  syllables  of  mankiTid  are  fully  pronounced  ;  and 
when  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  womankindj  the  accent  is 
on  the.^rst  syllable. 

JMXn'kind,  a.  Resembling  man,  not  woman.  Frobisker. 

MXnks,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Clu  Ob. 
See  Manx. 

MXn'less,  a.  Without  men  j  not  manned.  Bacon. 

MXn'like,  a.  Becoming  a  man  ;  like  man  ;  manly. 

MXn'li-m6ss,  n.  duality  of  being  manly  ;  dignity. 

IMXn'ling,  tu  a  little  man  ;  manikin.  B.  Joitson. 

MXn'ly,  a.  Becoming  a  man  ;  manful ;  firm  ;  brave  ;  stout ; 
undaunted  ;  undismayed  ;  not  womanish  ;  not  childish. 

MXn'ly,  ad.  With  courage  like  a  man  ;  like  a  man.  [r.] 

MXn'-MId'wife,  [man'mld'if,  W.  Ja.;  man'mtd'wif, 
JT. ,' man-mid'wif,  Sm.]  n.  A  physician  who  practises 
midwifery  ;  an  accoucheur.  TatUr. 

MXn'-MIi.'Ij;-ner,*  n,  A  man  who  makes  millinery. 
Carlyle. 

MXk'na,  71.  [Heb.]  (.Antiquity)  A  substance  given  by  God 
to  the  Israelites  fur  food  in  the  wilderness. — (J^odern) 
A  saccharine  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of 
ihe^azt7i7^  orviisj  and  some  other  species  of  ash,  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  used  in  medicine. 

HXn'nibr,  71.  [manidrey  Fr.l  Form  ;  method  ;  custom  j 
habit ;  fashion  ;  way  j  mode  ;  certain  degree  ;  sort ;  kind  ; 
mien;  air;  look;  aspect;  appearance. — pi.  Morals;  be- 
havior.   See  Manners. 

tMXN'N:?R,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals  ;  to  form.  Skak. 
IXn'n:?RED,*  (man'n?rd)  a.  Having  manners.  Temple. 

MiN'NER-I§M,*  n.  Sameness  of  manner.  Richardson. 

MXn'NER-Ist,  tu  An  artist  who  adheres  to  one  manner. 

MXn'N^R-lj-nSss,  71.  Civility ;  ceremonious  complai- 
sance. Ifale, 

MXn'N?R-LV,  a.  Civil ;  ceremonious  ;  complaisant. 

MXN'N?R-Ly,  ad.  Civilly  :  without  rudeness.  Sliak. 

MXn'n:^R§,*  n.  pi.  Morals;  polite  behavior;  habits;  be- 
havior considered  as  decorous  or  indecorous,  polite  or 
impolite,  pleasing  or  displeasing.  More. 

MXn'ner^-BIt,*  71.  a  portion  of  a  dish  left  by  guests,  that 
the  host  may  not  feel  himself  reproached  for  insuffi- 
cient preparation.  ^MTiter.  [Local.] 

MXn'ni-kIln,  71.  [manneken,  Teut.]  See  Manikin. 

MXn'nJsh,  a.  Human  ;  like  a  man  ;  bold  ;  masculine. 

MXn'NITE,*71,  a  species  of  sugar  obtained  from  manna. 
P  Cyc. 

MA-N(EtJ'VRE,  (msi-nfi'ver)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stratagem ;  a  plot ; 
dexterous  management;  cunning  contrivance: — adroit 
management  or  operation  in  naval  or  military  affairs. 

tfA-NCEC'VRE,  (msi-niSVer)  v.  n,  [manteuvrer,  Fr.]  [i.  ma- 

NCEUtKED  ;  ^.  MANtEUVRING,  MANffiUVRED.]    To    perform 


manceuTres;   to  act  by  stratagem  or    irjBCBurrefl,  to 

manage  military  or  naval  tactics  adroit  /. 
M^-NOEtJ'vRER,*  n.    One  who  manceuvres.  West.  Rev. 
MXn'-of-WXr',*  71.  A  ship  of  war :  —  a  large  ship  of  w  ar 

carrying  from  20  to  120  guns.  Mar.  Diet.  —  Another  nami 

for  the  bird  albatross.  P.  Cyc. 
Ma-n6m'e-t?r,*  n.    An  instrument  for  measuring  th» 

rarefaction  and  condensation  of  elastic  Huids.  drier. 
Ma'n6n,*  n,  A  genus  of  zoophytes.  P.  Cyc. 
MXw'pR,  n.  \manoir,  Fr.]  A  district,  jurisdiction,  or  land 

of  a  court  baron,  lord,  or  great  personage;  a    mansion 

or  dwelling-house  and    lands  attached  to  it;  a  large 

landed  estate. 
MXn'qr-HoOse,  )  71,  The  house  of  the  lord  or  owner  of 
MXn'qr-Seat,     )     a  manor.  Cowley. 
Ma-no'ri-^l,   £l    Belonging    to    a   manor;    denoting   a 

manor. 
MXn'o-scope,*    71.       An    instrument   for   showing   ih* 

changes  in  the  rarity  and  density  of  the  air  ;  a  manome 

ter.  Dr.  Blade 
jMXN'QUfiLL-^R,  71.  A  murderer ;  manslayer.  Wichffe. 
MXn^sard,*  a.  (.^rclu)  Applied  to  a  roof;  same  as  curh- 

roof.  Brande. 
MXnse,  n,  {maison,  Fr. ;  mansiOj  L.]  A  farm-house  and  lana 

fVarton.  A  parsonage-house,  particularly  in  Scotland. 
MAN'sipN,  (m3.n'shun)  n.  [mansio,  L.l  The  lord's  housf 

in    n  manor;  a  large  house  of  residepce;  a  house;  ai 

abode.  ^ 

fMXN'siprr,  (man'shiin)  u.  n.  To  dwell,  as  in  a  mansion 

Mede. 
MXN'siQpr-HoOsE,*  n.  A  large  house  of  residence.  Black 

stone. 
|MXn'siqw-RY,    (m5n'shun-re)    ».     Place    of    residence 

Shak. 
MXn'slXugh-ter,  (mSn'siaw-ter)  n.  The  killing  of  9 

man.  —  {Law)  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  man,' though 

without  malice  or  deliberate  intention,  as  in  a  suddeo 

quarrel. 
MXn'slay-er,  n.  One  who  has  killed  a  man. 
MXw'STEAii-ER,  71.  One  who  steals  and  sells  men. 
MXn'steal-jng,  71.  The  act  of  stealing  men. 
fMXN'suETE,  (min'swet)  a.  [maTisuetiiSjli.]  Mild  ;  gentle, 

tame.  Ray._ 
fMXN'suE-TUDE,  (mS-n'swe-tud)  n,  [mansuetudo,  L.]  Mild- 
ness ;  gentleness ;  tameness.  Bryskett, 
MXn'swear,  v.  n.  See  Mainswear. 
MXN'TEAUj*{m'in't6)  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  MANTEAVX,  (min'toz) 

A  cloak ;  a  mantle.  Dr.  Johnson. 
MXn'tel,  (mSn'tl)  n.  {mantel^  Ger.]  A  beam  or  limbe; 

resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fireplace  to  support  the  worK 

above:  —  written  also  mantle.  See  Mantle. 
MXn-te-l£t',  [man-t?-let',  S.   W.  F.  Ja.;  man'te-l^t,  J 

K.   Sm.;   mant'let.  P.]    n.    [Fr.]    A  little  covering;  a 

cloak.  —  (Fort.)    A    movable    parapet    constructed    of 

boards,  covered  with  tin,  iron,  or  leather. 
MXN'TEL-PiiicE,*    (man'tl-p5s)    ti.     The    shelf  placed 

against  the  mantel,  often  called  the  mantel  simply.    Hun 

ter.  See  Mantle. 
MXh'tj-ser,  [raan-ti'ger,  S.  W. ;  man'tl-|er,  Sm. ;  mSn' 

te-Ser,  Wb. ;  raan'te-jer,^.]  n.  [Trumtichora,'h. ;  mantichore 

Fr.]  A  monkey  or  baboon.  ArbuUinot. 
M4.N-TIL' LAy*   71.  [Sp.]     A  woman's  head  covering;  n 

light  covering  thrown  over  the  dress  of  a  lady,    j^cw- 

man. 
MXn'tjs,*  71. ;  pi.  mXn'ti-s5§.  [//dvrtg.]   {Ent.)   An  or 

thopterous  insect.  Brande, 
MXn-tIs's^,*  n.  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm.  Brandt 
MXn'tle,  (mSn'tl)  n.  [manteauj  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cloak  or 

garment  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  dress.  Skak.  —  (ZovL) 

The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  mollnsks.    Brande 

(Jirch.)    A  beam  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fireplace,  and 

supporting  the  wall  or  brick-work  above:  —  called  also 

mantle-tree  and  mantle-piece,  or  mantel-tree  and   mantetr 

piece^  and  often  written  mantel.  Britton 
MAn'Tle,   (man'tl)   v.   a.    [i.    mantled  ;  pp.   mawtlinu, 

MANTLED.]  To  cloak  ;  to  cover  ;  to  disguise.  Spenser. 
MXk'tle,  (man'tl)  v.  n.  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk, 

to  revel ;  to  expand ;  to  spread  luxuriantly  :  —  to  gather  a 

covering  on  the  surface;  to  froth;  to  ferment;  to  be  in 

sprightly  agitation. 
MXn'tle-Piece,*  I  n.  A  beam  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a 
MXn'tle-Tree,*  )      fireplace.  Cowper.  See  Mantle 
MXnt'let,*  n.  Same  as  mantelet.  Richardson. 
MXn'T-Ljng,  Ti.  {Her.)  The  drapery  about  a  coat  of  arms 
MXn'to,  71.  [It.]  pi.  mXk't6§.  a  robe;  a  cloak.  Ricaut. 
M,a.n-t6l'P-9^V,*  71.  The  gift  or  art  of  prophecy.  Masoiu 
MXn'-TrXp,*  71.  A  trap  for  ensnaring  a  man  when  com 

mitting  a  trespass.  Oent.  Mag 
MXn'tua,  (man't^-gi  or  man'tu)    [man'tu-9,   J.  F.  Ja. 

man't?,   S.    E.;  man'chui-?,    W.;    man'ttJ,  K.    Sm.]   n 

[fiavivag,  Gr. ;   inanto,   lU]    A  lady's    gown    or  dress. 

Pope. 
MXn'tva-MAK'ER,  (man'tu-mak'er)  »i.   One  who  makef 

gowns  or  dresses  for  women  ;  a  dress-maker. 
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MXw  j~Aj^j  (nAn'yn-^\)  a.  [manualis,,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
hari;  performed  by  the  hand  ;  used  by  the  hand 

MXn-  J-al,  n.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried  in  the 
hard  ;  the  s-jrvice-book  of  the  Roman  church. 

MXn  V-AL-Ist,*  n.  An  artificer ;  a  workman.  Mauiider.  [r.] 

f-MXTf 'V-A-RY,  a.  Performed  by  the  hand ;  manual.  FotherbT/. 

fMVNU'Bl-Al.,  a.  \manubm,  L.J  Belonging  to  spoil  j  taken 
in  war.  Bailey, 

Ma-nWbri-Gm^  n.  [L.]  A  handle.  Boyle,  [r.] 

MXn-V-dDc'tiqn,  n.  [manuductioy  L.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand.  Browne, 

MXN-v-i>Dc'TpR,  n.  Conductor  J  guide.  Jordan, 

tffl  tN'v-FXcT,  n.  Any  thing  made  by  art.  Maydman. 

MAN-v-FXc'Tp-Ry,  n.  [fManufacture.  Lord  Bolingbroke,] 
A  building  or  place  where  a  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

MXn-v-fXc'tp-ry,  a.  Relating  to  manufactures    Swiju 

MXn-V-fXct'v-bA-L,*  a.  Relating  to  manufactures.  Jfaan- 
der.  [r.] 

MXn-V-fXct'vRE,  (man-v-fSkt'yur)  n,  [manus  and  J&ci'o, 
I*.]  The  process  of  making  any  thing  by  art,  or  of  re- 
ducing materials  into  a  form  fit  for  use  by  the  hand,  or 
by  machinery ;  any  thing  made  or  manufactured  by  hand 
or  miniual  dexterity,  or  by  machinery, 

MXn-V-fXct'vRE,  v.  a.  [manufacturery  Fr.]  [i.  manufact- 
ured ;  pp.    MANUFACTURINa,    MANUFACTURED.]     TO    form 

by  manufacture  or  workmanship,  by  the  hand  or  by 
machinery  ;  to  make  by  art  and  labor ;  to  work  up. 

MXn-v-fXct'vre,  v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  manufacture. 

MXn-v-fXct'vr-er,  (mSn-y-f  akt'yi;r-§r)7i.  One  who  man- 
ufactures ;  an  artificer. 

fMXw'v-MlSE,  V.  a.  [manumitto,  L.]  To  manumit.  Waller. 

MXN-V-Mls'sipPT,  (m^n-yii-mlsh'un)  n.  [Tnanianissio,  L.] 
The  act  of  manumitting ;  liberation  from  slavery ;  eman- 
cipation ;  enfranchisement. 

MXN-V-MIT'jTJ.  a.  [i.  MANUMITTED  J  pp.  MANUMITTING,  MAN- 
UMITTED.] To  set  free  ;  to  release  from  slavery. 
Ma-uvk'^-bi^-e,  a.  That  may  be  manured  or  cultivated. 

Hale. 
tMA-NUR'A(?E,n.  Cultivation.  Warner. 
jMA-KUR'ANCE,n.  Agriculture;  cultivation.  Spenser, 
M^-NCre',  V,  a.  [7nan(Euvrer,  Fr.]  [i.  manured  ;  pp.  manur- 
ing, MANURED.]  [fTo  cultivatc  by  manual  labor.  Milton.] 
To  cultivate  or  fertilize  by  manure,  dung,  or  compost  j  to 
enrich;  to  dung. 
M^-NURE',  n.  Dung  or  compost,  or  any  thing  that  fertilizes 

land. 
fM^NURE'MENT,  71.  Cultivation;  improvement.  Wotton. 
M^-nur'er,  71.  One  who  manures  or  fertilizes. 
MXn'v-SCRIpt,  71.    {manuscriptum,  L.]    A  book  or  paper 

written,  not  printeu  ;  a  writing. 
MXM'v-SCRlPT,*a.  Written  ;  written,  not  printed.  Bumey. 
fMXN-v-T£N'EN-cy,  n,   [manutenmtiai  L.]   Maintenance. 

Abp.  Sancrojl. 
MXnx,*  or  MXnks,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

McQuUock, 
MXnx,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man  or  its  language.  W. 

Scott. 
Man'v,  (mSn'e)  a.  [comp.  more  ;  superl.  most.]  Consisting 
of  a  great  nuntber;  numerotis  ;  more  than  few.    55"  It 
13  used  distributively  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; as,  *^many  atime,"  '■'■many  a  day." 
Man'v,  (men'?)  n.  Many  persona  or  people ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people ;  the  multitude  ;  as,  "  the  many ; "  "  a  great  many,^^ 
[Tna^ie,  old  Fr.  —  f  Retinue  of  servants  ;  household  ; 
family,  Chauc^.}  —  .^aTti/ is  used  much  in  composition; 
as,  fnan^-colored,  many-Bided^  &c. 
MAw'y-cftii-pBED,  (raen'§-kfil-urd)  a.  Having  various  col- 
ors. 
Man'V-cor-NEEEd,  (mSn'e-kSr-nerd)  a.  Polygonal;  hav- 
ing many  corners,  or  more  than  twelve. 
Man'v-head-ed,  (mfin'e-hSd-?d)  a.  Having  many  heads. 
Man-v-lXn'gua(^ed,    (m€n-e-mng'gwg;jd)     a.     Having 

many  languages.  Pope, 
Man'v-leaved,*  (m6n'§-levd)  a.   Having  many  leaves. 

Smart 
MfcN  y-PEO'PLED,  (mSn-e-p5'pId)  a.  Populous.  Sandys. 
MAN'v-PfiT-ALi.ED,*  (mSn'^-pSt-^ld)   a.     Having  many 

petals.  Loudon, 
Man'v-tIme^,  (mSn'9-tlmz)  ad.  Often  ;  frequently. 
MAN'y-TWiNK-LiNG,*  a.  Gleaming  variously.  Gray. 
MXp,  n.  [mappaf  low  L,]  A  geographical  picture  or  deline- 
ation of  any  portion  of  land  and  water,  accompanied  with 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude;  a  plan  or  delineation  of 
the  earth  or  any  part  of  it ;  a  chart. 
MXp,  v.  a.   [i.  mapped  ;  pp.  mapping,  mapped.]  To  deline- 
ate geographically ;  to  set  down. 
Ma'ple,  (ma'pl)?!.  A  tree,  of  many  species. 
Ma'ple,*  a.  Relating  to  or  derived  from  the  maple.  .tfsA. 
MXp'P]?Rr-y,  n.  The  art  of  planning  and  designing  maps ; 

mapping.  Shak. 
MXp'pjng,*  n.  The  art  of  delineating  maps.  Arro%osmith. 
MXp'-SfiLlj-?R,*  71.  One  who  sells  maps  or  charts.  Jodrell, 
IUXR,  V,  a.  [i.MARRxD  ;  pp.  marring,  marred.]  To  injure ; 
to  spoil ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage  ;  to  deface. 


tMXR,  n.  A  blot;  an  injury,  Ascham.   K  iiere.  Orcse. 

MXr-^-b6ut' *  71.  [Fr.]  A  house  or  edifice  for  worahn 

among  the  Mohammedans,  containing  the  tomb  if  a  saint. 

Jackson.  —  A  tern?  for  a  saint  among  the  Moors.  Campbell, 

MAr-a-nXth'a,  [mar-?-nath'9,   W  J.  F.  Ja.;  niar-?-na' 

th?,  K.  Sm. ;  m?-ran'si-th?,  5.]  n.  [^yxma^the  lord  comes. 

A  curse  or  form  of  anathematizing  among  the  Jews.    II 

signifies  "  the  Lord  will  come,"  i.  e.,  to  take  veageance. 

Merivale, 

M^-rXn'ta,*7i.  (jBo(.)  Indian  arrow-root,  a  genua  of  plaula 

Crabb. 
MXr-as-jBhI'no,*  n.  A  liquor  distilled  from  the  cherry.  W 

Eacy. 
Mjt-RX§'MVS,  n.  [ptapaa-n6i,]  (Med.)  Atrophy  j  emaciation 

Harvey. 
Ma-rXud',*  v.  n.  \i.  marauded  ;  pp.  marauding,  marai  & 
ED.]  To  lay  waste ;  to  rove  as  a  freebooter  or  soldier  in 
quest  of  plunder.  Addison. 
M*-rXud'er,  [mst-riw'der,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  m^ 
ro'd^r,  W.  P.]  n.  [maraudewr^  Fr.]  A  plunderer ;  a  i  illag^r; 
a  freebooter. 
MA-RAuD'jNff,  o.  Roving  about  in  quest  of  plunder ;  rob- 
bing ;  plundering. 
Ma-rAud'jn&,*  n.  The  act  of  roving  about  in  (;uest  of 

plunder.  Maunder. 
MXr-vve'di,  71.  [Arab.]  A  small  Spanish  copper  coin,  o* 

less  value  than  a  farthing  ;  now  disused. 
MXr'ble,  (m'dr'bl)  n.  {marbrej  Fr. ;  marmort  L.]  A  lime- 
stone or  carbonate  or  lime  of  many  varieties,  having  a 
granular  and  crystalline  texture,  and  capable  of  a  high 
polish:  —  that  which  is  made  of  marbU  or  stone:— a 
little  ball  which  boys  play  with:  —  a  atone  remarkable 
for  some  sculpture  or  inscription;  as,  the  Arundelian 
marbles. 
MSr'ble,  a.  Made  of  marble  ;  variegated  like  marble. 
MXr'ble,  (mar'bl)  v.  a.    [marbrer,  Fr.J   [i.  marbled;  pp 
MARBLING,  MARBLED.]  To  varicgate  or  vein  like  marbia 
Boyle. 
MXr'ble-brEast'ed,*  a.  Insensible ;  hard-hearted.  Shak 
MXr'ble-c6n'stant,*  a.  Firm  or  hard  as  marble.  Slmk. 
MXR'BLE-HEXRT-ipD,  (mar'bl-hart-gd)  a.    Cruel  ;  hard- 
hearted. 
MXr'bljng,*  n.  The  act  of  variegating,  as  marble.  Smart 
Mar'blv,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  m!xrb]e.Mrs.Jam»- 

son. 
MXrc,*  71.  Matter  which  remains  after  the  pressure  of  anv 
fruit,  or  of  any  substance  that  yields  oil;  pomace.  Farm, 
Ency. 
MXr'CAi-site,  n.  (JIfiTt.)  A  mineral  body  having  metallic 
particles  in  it,  aa  ^old,  silver,  or  copper,  called  by  the  Cor- 
nish  miners  mundic ;  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites, 
MXr-c^-sIt'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  marcasite 

Boyle, 
Mar-cXs'sjn,*  n.  (Her.)  A  wild  boar  represented  in  a  coal 

of  armor.  Crabb. 
Mar-c£s'cent,*  a.   (Bot.)   Fading;  withering,  but  not 

falling.  Farm.  Ency. 
M^r-c£3'CI-ble,*  a.  Liable  to  fade.  Ash.  [r.] 
MXrch,  n.  [from  Mars."]  The  third  month  of  the  year. 
MXrch,  v.  7u  {marcher^  Fr.]  [i.  marched  ;  pp.  MARChiNO, 
MARCHED.]  To  movo  by  steps,  or  in  military  form  ;  to  walk 
in  a  grave  or  stately  manner,  ff  To  border  upon.  Oowrt.] 
MXrch,  v.  a.   To  put  in  military  movement ;  to  bring  in 

regular  procession, 
MXrch,  n.  [marche^  Fr.]  A  military  movement ;  journey  ol 
soldiers ;  a  stately  or  regulated  walk  or  step ;  a  signal  ta 
move. — pi.  Borders,  See  Marches. 
MXrch':^r,  71,  One  who  marches:  —  the  president  of  the 

marches  or  borders.  Davies. 
MXrch'je^,*  n.  pi.  Borders,  limits,  or  confines  of  a  cimntry 

SJiak. 
MXrch'}N&,  7t.  Military  movement ;  passage  of  soldiers 
MXr'^hiqn-ISss,  (mar'shun-Ss)  [mar'shiin-6s,  W.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.  Kenrick;  m^'chun-€s,  S.J.E.F.Ja.  i  maLr'chyn-ds  or 
m'^r'shiin-es,  K."]  n.  The  wife  of  a  marquis ;  a  lady  of  the 
rank  of  marquis.    5:^  Jl/arcAioTiess,  as  it  stands  in  its  al- 
phabetical place  in  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, is  pronounced  m'd.r'chun-€s ;  but  this  is  doubtless 
a  misprint;  for  in  his  "  Principles^"  No.  288,  he  spells  it 
for  pronunciation  m'dj-'shun-es ;  and  again.  No.  353,  for 
the  pronunciation  ofchjhe  classes ■marchimiess  with  chaise^ 
chevalier^  machine.  Sec, 
MXrch'pane,  71.  [massepain,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sweet  bread 

or  biscuit. 
MXr'CID,  o.  Imarcidusj  L.]  Lean  ;  pining ;  withered.  Harvey 
M^R-clD'j-Ty,*  n.  Leanness  ;  meagreness.  Perry. 
MXR'cipN-iTE,*  (mar'ahun-Jt)  ti.  A  follower  of  Marcion, 
a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who  adopted  the  notioi 
of  two  conflicting  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil 
Ency. 
MXr'cqR,  n.  [marcor,  L.]  Leanness.  Browne.  [R.] 
MXrb,  71.  See  Mehd. 

MXre,  n.  The  female  of  the  horse.  —  [trom  TTwra,  a  spirit 
An  incubus;  nightmare.  See  Nightmare. 
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««u'E-KAN-iTE,*  n   (MiTu)  A  variety  of  obsidian.  Brande. 

Mare's^hal,  (inar'sh?!)  n.  [marccAoi,  Fr.]  A  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army.  Prior.    See  Marshal. 

MAre'§'-M1lk,*  7u  The  milk  of  a  mare.  Booth. 

WA.R£'§'  NtsT,*  n.  Something  ridiculously  absurd ;  a 
hoax.  Fo.  Qa.  Rev. 

MA.RE'9'-TAii4,*  Tt.  An  aquatic  plant  j  the  hippuris  or 
horse-tail.  Booth. 

Mar'ga-rate,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  margaric  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

M^R-GXR'ic,*a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  prepared  from 
liog's-lard  and  potash,  or  from  soap  made  of  olive  oil  and 
potash.  P.  Cyc 

Mar'ga-rIne,*  n.  A  solid,  fatty  matter,  obtained  from 
olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetable  oils.  Brande. 

MXr'g^-rite,  n.  [ntargaritay  h.'}  (JlitTi.)  A  pearl  j  a  min- 
eral. 

MiR'G^-RlTES,  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MXR-G^-RiT';c,*  a.  (^Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid.  Brande. 

Mar-ga-ri-tIe'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  pearls.  Maunder. 

Mar'ga-r6n,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  solid,  fatty  matter, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  margaric  acid  with  excess 
of  lime-  P.  Cyc. 

MAR'GA-Roys,*  a.  Noting  a  fatty  acid  ;  margaric.  Brande. 

jMiRGE,  n.  [viargo,  L. ;  marge^  Fi  ]    Margin.  Spenser. 

tMAR'(i^?NT,  n.  Margin.  Shale 

iMXR'^ENT,  V.  a.  To  margin.  Mirror  for  Mag. 
Iar'(?^|N,    71.  A  border ;  brink ;  verge  ;  edge,  particularly 
the  blank  edge,  or  border  of  the  page  of  a  book. 

MiR'tj^jN,  V.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin  ;  to  border.  Bourne. 

Mar'<^in-al,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  or  being  on  the  margin. 

MXR-^iN-A'Ly-^,*  71.  pi.  Notes  written  on  the  margin  of 
books.  Coleridge. 

MXr'^-in-^l-LY,  ad.  In  the  margin.  Ahp.  J^ewcome. 

MS.R'9-in-ATE,  v.  a.  To  make  margin.  Cockeram. 

MXe'^in-at-ed,  a.  Having  a  margin. 

MAR'9JNED,*(mar'jind)  a.  Having  a  margin.  Goldsmith. 

MXr'grave,  n.  {march  and  ^ajf,  Ger.j  A  title  of  sover- 
eignty or  rank  formerly  used  m  Germany,  and  equivalent 
to  the  English  marquis. 

.M^R-GRA'vi-ATE,*n.  The  jurisdiction  of  amargrave.  Ency 

Mar'ge^-vIwe,*  71.  The  wife  of  a  margrave.  Maunder. 

MA'Rf-XN,*  a.  Relating  to  Mary,  Virgin  or  Q-ueen.  Ssutliey. 

MA'Rl-fiT,  n.  ipL  ma'ri-£ts.  A  kind  of  violet. 

MXr'j-gold,  [mar'e-goid,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  ma're- 
gold,  S.  f.]  M.  [Mary  and  gold.]  A  yellow  flower,  of  sev- 
eral varieties. — Marigold  vniidoiosj  circular  windows 
often  found  in  cathedrals. 

MAr'i-NATE,  v.  a.  [marinerj  Fr.]  [i.  marinated  ;  pp.  mar- 
inating, MARINATED.]  To  dip  III  the  sea  or  salt  water  j  to 
salt  and  preserve,  Kin^. 

MA-Rine',  (mgi-ren')  a.  [marinus,  L. ;  marin,  Fr.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  sea;  serving  at  seaj  maritime;  naval; 
nautical. 

M^-rIne',  (m?-renO  n.  Sea  affairs  ;  a  navy  ;  the  whole  na- 
val force :  —  a  soldier  employed  on  shipboard. 

MXr'i-N]e:r,  n.  [marinier^  Fr.]  One  who  gains  his  living  at 
sea ;  a  seaman  ;  a  sailor. 

Ma-RI-6l'4.-trv,*  n.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Ch.  Ob. 

|MXr'ish,  n.  A  bog ;  a  fen  ;  a  swamp ;  a  marsh.  JSayward. 

iMAR'iSH,  a.  Fenny ;  boggy  ;  swampy.  Bacon. 
IXr'j-tXl,  [miir'e-tai,  &  W.P.J.  F.E.Ja.;TD^-xVif}.\^Sm.; 
m^-rl't^l  or  m3,r'e-tal,  K.']  a.  [maritas,  L.]  Pertaining  to 
a  husband.  Ayliffe. 

fMXR'l-TAT-ED,  a.  Having  a  husband.  Bailey. 

M^-RlT'j-MAL,  [m?-rit'e-msil,  S.  W.  P.  Jo.;  raar'e-tl-mgil, 
Sm.]  a.  Maritime.  Raleigh,  [r,] 

MXr'I-tIme,  (mar'?-tim)  a.  [viaritimus^  L. ;  maritime^  Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  sea ;  performed  at  sea ;  bordering  on  or 
near  the  sea ;  marine ;  naval ;  nautical. 

MXr'JQR-am,  n.  \viajorana,  It.]  A  fragrant  plant  of  many 
kinds. 

UXrk,  n.  [marc^  Welsh.j  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is 
known  ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression  ;  a  print ;  a  sign  ;  note ; 
symptom ;  indication  ;  vestige  ;  track  ;  trace ;  badge ; 
stigma;  notice;  a  proof,  as  of  a  horse's  age;  an  evi- 
dence ;  any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  direct- 
ed:  —  a  cross  or  character  made  by  one  who  cannot  write 
his  name. —  [marc,  Fr.]  An  old  English  coin,  value  135. 
4d. ;  a  German  coin,  value  Is.  4d.  sterling :  —  a  weight  for 
gold,  silver,  &c.  —  [marque,  Fr.]  A  license,  commonly 
written  marque.  See  Marq,ue. 

MXrk,  v.  a.  [merken^  D.]  [i.  harked  ;  pp.  marking,  mark- 
ed.] To  impress  with  a  token  or  evidence ;  to  notify  as 
by  a  mark  or  stamp  ;  to  note  ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  heed  ; 
to  notice  ;  to  observe ;  to  show  ;  to  point  out ;  to  indicate ; 
to  impress  ;  to  stamp  ;  to  brand. 

MXrk,  v.  n.  To  note  ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  observe. 

MXrk'a-ble,  a.  Remarkable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

.yIXrked,*  (markt)p.  o.  Impressed  with  a  mark;  noted; 
prominent. 

IHar-Kee',*  rt.  See  Marquee. 

BIark'er,  n.  One  vho  marks  or  notes. 


MXr'k:e:t,  ft.  [mercatus,  L. ;  Tnareh^^  Fr.1  A  public  piac 
and  appointed  time  for  buying  and  selling ;  a  place  fo 
buying  and  selling,  especially  provisions;  a  mart;  pur 
chase  and  sale  :  —  rate  ;  price. 

MXR^KET,  v.    7U     [t.    MARKETED  ;  pp.   MARKETING,  MARKET 

ED.]  To  deal  at  a  market ;  to  buy  or  sell,  —  v,  a.  To  sell. 
MXr'ket-vble»  a.  Current  in  or  fit  for  sale  in  the  mar 

ket ;  such  as  may  be  sold. 
MXr'ket-a-ble-nEss,*  n     State  of  being  marketable 

Coleridge 
MXr-ket-B£ll',  n.  A  bell  to  give  notice  of  the  time  oi  « 

market. 
MXr'ket-OrI'^r,*  n.  A  crier  of  or  in  the  market.  Lee. 
MXr'kex-Cr6s3'-  ju  a  cross  set  up  where  a  market  is 

held. 
MXr'ket-Day',  71.  The  day  on  which  a  market  is  held. 
MXr'k?t-Folks,  (mir'ket-foks)  [See  Folk.]  n.  pU  Peopl« 

who  go  to  the  market.  Shak. 
MXr'ket-Maid,  n.  A  woman  or  girl  who  goes  to  market 
MXr'K]et-MXn,  n.;  pL  mXr'ket-m:£n.  A  man  who  goes 

to  market. 
MXr'ket-Place,  n.  A  place  where  a  market  is  held. 
Mar'ket-Price,  I  n.  The  price  at  which  any  thing  is  cu* 
Mar'ket-Rate,  i     rently  sold. 
MXR'KET-Tofi^N,  71.  A  town  that  has  a  stated  market. 
MXr'ket-Wom-an,*  (mar%et-wum-9n)  n.  ;pl.  mXr'ket 

WOM-EN,  A  woman  who  goes  to  market.  Ash. 
MXrk'in(S-Ink,*  71.  Ink  for  marking  cloth,  &:c.  Hooker. 
Mark'm^n,  n.  Same  as  tnarksman.  SluiJc. 
MXrks'man,  n.  f  pt.  MARKSMEN.   A  man  skilful  to  hit  a 

mark :  —  one  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes  hi* 

mark  for  it. 
MXrks'm^n-shIp,*  71.  Dexterity  of  a  marksman.  Silliman. 
MXrl,  71.  [77iaW,Welsh.]  A  fertilizingearth,or  asort  of  cal 

careous  earth  compounded  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay 
MXrl,v.  a.  [t.  MARLED ;  ^.  MARLING,  MARLED.}  To  mauuro 

with  marl. —  (JV*au£.)  To  fasten  or  wind  marlines. 
MXr'leqn,  n.  See  Merlin. 
MXR'LiNE,(iniir'lin)7i.  (JVaui.)  A  small  line  of  two  strands, 

but  little  twisted,  used  for  winding  round  ropes  or  cables, 

to  prevent  their  being  fretted. 
MXr'line -SPIKE,  n.  (JVaiit.)  A  little  piece  of  iron  used  lo 

splicing  small  ropes. 
Marl'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  winding  with  marlines.  Smart. 
MXrl'ING-SpIke,*  n.  Same  as  marlinespike.  Hamilton- 
MXr'lite,*  re.  (JJfm.)  A  variety  of  marl,  Ure. 
MXr-lIt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  marlite.  Smari. 
MXRl'-pIt,  re.  A  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug.  Woodward. 
MXrl'stone,*  re.  {Oeol.)  A  sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony 

stratum,  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  clays. 

P.  Cyo. 
MXrl'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  or  like  marl, 
MXr'm^-lade,  71.    [marmalade,  Fr.]    A  confect  made  mI 

quinces  or  other  fruit,  boiled  to  a  consistence  with  sugar, 
tMXR'MA-LfiT,  n.  Marmalade.  Johnson. 
MXr'm^-lite,*  re.  (Min.)    A    black  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Dana. 
Mab^mIte',*  71.  [FrJ  A  French  cookingvessel,  W.Eiicy. 
MXr'mq-lite,*  re,  (Jlnre.)  A  foliated  variety  of  serpentine. 

Dana. 
fMAR-MQ-RA'TipN,  7*.  [marmoTy  L.]  Incrustation  with  mar 

ble. 
Mar-mq-ra'  Ti^TM,*  n.  [L,]  A  cement  formed  of  pounded 

marble  and  lime.  Brande, 
Mar-mo're-an,  a.  Made  of  or  like  marhle,  Hamilton. 
MXr'mose,^^  7t.  (Zool.)  An  animtd  resembling  th.e  opossum, 

but  less.  Ency. 
MXr-M9-§£t',  71.  [marmouset,  Fr.]  A  small  monkey,  Shak, 
MXr'm<?t,  or  Mar-m6t',  [mgr-mSt',  S.  W. ;  m'^lr'm^t,  Jo. 

K.  R.Ash,  Wh.:  m^ir-raSt',  P.  Sm.]  71.  [Fr.;  marmotto,li.1 

The  Alpine  mouse ;  a  rodent  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 

squirrel. 
Mar-m6t' TO,  n.  [It,]  The  marmot,  Ray. 
MXr'qn-ite,*  71.  A  follower  of  Maro ;  an  inhabitant  of  Lib- 
anus  and  Antilibanus  in  Syria.  Brande. 
Ma-r66n',*  71.  A  free  negro,  or  a  runaway  negro  slave,  in 

the  West  Indies,  living  in  the  mountains.  Ed.  Rei>. 
Ma-r66n',*7;.  a.  [i.  marooned  ;pp,  marooning,  marooned  ] 

(jSTaut.)  To  leave,  as  sailors, on  a  desolate  island  ;  toplacA 

in  the  condition  of  maroons.  Crabb. 
Marquje,*  (mark)  n.  [Fr.]  (Lata)  A  license ;  reprisal,— 

Letters  of  marque  and  r^tnsal  are  commissions  or  letten 

which  authorize  reprisals  on  a  foreign  state,  particularly 

on  the  merchant  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Crabb. 
Mar-quee',*  (mSlr-keO  71.  [Fr,]  A  field-tent,  or  fcovering, 

made  of  strong  canvas,  to  keep  off  the  rain.  Crahb. 
MXr'quess,  (mar'kwes)n,  [marques,  Sp,]  Same  as  m  irquig, 

Selden.    J)5=  Till  of  late,  inarjuie  was  the  usual  and  a.mosl 

only  form ;  but  marquess  has  now  become  common. 
MXR'QU:q:T-R¥,  (mar%?t-r?)  re,    [marqueterie,  Fr]    (Arch.) 

Inlaid  work  consisting  of  different  pieces  of  divers  col- 
ored woods;  checkered  work;  an  ornamental  kind  of 

wood  flooring ;  inlaid  wood-work;  parquetry,  W.  Ennj 
MXr'QUJS,  (m'ir'kwjs)  n.  [marquis^  Fr.]  A  title  of  dignity 
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ia  England,  Francej  and  Germany,  next  in  rank  to  that 
of  duke,   f t  A  marchionesa : — marquisej  Pr.  Shale] 

<IXr'qu!9-a.te,  (rair'kwis-jt)  n.  Imarquisatf  Fr.J  The 
aeigniory  of  a  marquis. 

1iA/e-Qi^/^'£',*(raar-kSzO  »•  [Fi^-l  The  wife  of  a  marquis; 
a  marchioness.  Cooke. 

Mar'reRjTi.  One  who  mara,  spoils,  or  hurts.  Aacham, 

MAR'Rj-VBLE,a.  [wMrioiifi,  Fr.]  Marriageable.  HuloeU  [r.] 

MAR'RiAy'E,  (mSr'rij)  n.  [inaria^e^  Fr.]  The  act  of  marry- 
ing, ur  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life  ;  matrimony ; 
wedlock;  wedding;  nuptials. — It  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  adjective,  and  it  is  often  used  In  composition  j  as, 
TTwirrm^e-articles,  marriage-hedj  &c. 

MXR'itjA(?E-^-Bi.E,  (mar°rij-?-bl)  a.  Fit  for  wedlock;  of 
age  to  oe  carried ;  capable  of  union. 

MAR'R|A9£-^-BLt-if£ss,*  ju  State  of  being  marriageable. 

MXr'ria<?^e-P6r'tion,*  n.  A  portion  given  to  a  woman 
at  her  marriage.  Burrows. 

MXr'ried,  (mar'rjd)  a.  United  in  marriage ;  conjugal ;  con- 
nubial. 

MXr'r|-er,*  71.  One  who  marries.  Ann.  Reg. 

MXR-ndN'y*  a.  [Fr.]  Of  a  chestnut  color.  Hunter. 

MAr'rqt,*  n.  A  name  of  the  auk,  a  sea-bird.  Booth. 

MXr'row,  (mSJ-'ro)  n.  A  soft,  oleaginous  substance,  con- 
tained in  the  bones  of  animals;  pith: — the  essence  or 
nest  part  of  any  thing.  [A  fellow ;  a  companion.  Ray, 
Nortii  of  England.] 

*  MXr'row,  v.  a.  To  fill  as  with  marrow  ;  to  glut.  Quarles. 

UXr'rqw-bone,  n.  A  bone  containing  marrow. — pt  (in 
burlesque)  The  knees,  Dryden, 

MXr'RQW-fXt,  71.  A  rich  kind  of  pea. 

MAr'rqw-Ish,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  marrow.  Burton, 

MXr'R9W-l£ss,  a.  Void  of  marrow.  SAo/c 

MXa'Rpw-v,  a.  Medullary  ;  pithy.  Cotgrave. 

AIXr'rVt  "0.  a.  [TTuzrier,  Fr.]  \i,  uarriedjjij),  mabrting, 
MARRIED.]  To  join  or  unite  in  marriage  ;  to  give  in  mar- 
riage ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

MXr'ry,  -0.  n*  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 

MXr'rv,  interj.  Indeed ;  forsooth :  —  originally,  By  Mary  t 
that  is,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  C/iaucer. 

.ftlAR^,7i.  [It.]  {MytltoL)  The  heathen  god  of  war. — (Astron.) 
A  planet,  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun.  —  ( Old  chem.)  Iron. 

MIrsh,  n.  A  fen ;  bog ;  swamp ;  a  watery  tract  of  land. 

Kar'sh^l,  n.  [marechalj  Fr.]  A  title  of  honor  in  many 
European  countries,  applied  to  various  dignities  and  high 
offices ;  a  chief  officer  of  arms,  or  of  an  army  ;  a  field- 
marshal  ;  the  master  of  horse :  -^  an  officer  who  regulates 
combats  in  the  lists :  —  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at 
a  feast,  or  other  assembly  ;  a  master  of  ceremonies,  or  of 
a  public  celebration :  —  a  herald  ;  a  harbinger ;  a  pursui- 
vant. 

BIAR'SH^L,  V.  0.  [u  MARSHALLED  \  pp.  MARSHALLING,  MAR- 
SHALLED.] To  arrange}  to  rank  in  order;  to  lead,  as  a 
harbmger. 

Mar'sh^l-ler,  71.  One  who  marshals  or  arranges. 

Mar'sh^l-sea,  (-se)  n.  A  prison  in  Southwark,  Eng.,  be- 
longing to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 

Mab'shal-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  marshal. 

MARSH'-££-I>:i^R,  71.  A  gelder-rose,  of  which  it  is  a  species. 

MXrsh'-hAb^r|-]^r,=''  n.  A  bird  ;  the  harpy-falcon.  Booth. 

Marsh'lAnd,*  71.  Swampy  or  marshy  land.  Drayton. 

MARSH-mXL'itQW,  7u  A  genus  of  plants ;  hollyhock ;  al- 
thaea. 

Mars h-mXr'i- GOLD,  n,  A  perennial  plant  and  flower 

Marsh-r5ck'¥T,  n.  A  species  of  watercress. 

MXRSH'-TRE-rolL,*  71.  A  plant ;  buckbean.  Farm.  Ency. 

MXRSH'y,  a.  Boggy ;  wet ;  fenny ;  swampy. 

M*R-siJ'Pl-^L,*  71.  [maraupiumf  L.1  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
inarsupialia,  a  mammiferous  quadruped,  the  female  of 
which  ha^  a  sort  of  pouch,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
abode  for  her  young.  Brande. 

Mar-su'p;-al,*  o.  Having  a  sack  or  pouch  under  the  belly 
for  carrying  young,  as  certain  animals.  LyelL 

MAR-sti-Pi-A'L|-4^,*  71.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  Class  of  animals,  the 
females  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  marswpium  or 
pouch  for  carrying  their  young.  Buckland.  See  Marsu- 
pial. 

M^R-SU'PI-^N,*  o.  &;  71.  Same  as  marsupial.  Kirby. 

M+R-su-pJ-a't^l,*  n.pl.  {Zool.)  Same  as  maraupialia*  P. 
Cyc. 

MXrt,  71.  A  place  of  public  traffic;  a  market.  [IBargain. 
Shak.] 

fMART,  V.  a.  To  traffic  ;  to  buy  or  sell.  Shah, 

[Mart,  v.  n.  To  trade  dishonorably.  Shak. 

MAr't*-g6n,  71   A  kind  of  lily.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

tMAR'T^L,  TJ.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spenser. 

MAR-TfiL'LO,*  fl.  Applied  to  a  tower,  or  circular  building 
of  masonry.  —  Martello  towers  were  erected  along  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  as  a  defence  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.  — The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  fort  in  Martella  Bay,  Corsica. 
Brandt, 


MX.b't]en,  71.  \martey  martre,  Fr.]  A  large  and  beautifkil 
kind  of  weasel,  whose  fur  is  much  valued :  —  a  bird  ;  a 
kind  of  swallow.    See  Martin. 

IMar't^rn,  71.  Same  as  marteit, 

Mar'ti^l,  (m'ir'sh^l)  a.  [martial,  Fr. ;  martialis,  L  ]  Relat- 
ing to  Mars  or  war  ;  warlike  ;  given  to  war  ;  brave  ;  mil- 
itary ;  not  civil.  —  (Old  cliem.)  Having  the  qualities  of 
iron. 

fMXR'TiAL-T^M,  n.  Bravery  j  warlike  exercises.  Prince. 

fMAR'Tl^L-IST,  71.  A  warrior.  Browne 

MXr'tin,*  71,  A  sort  of  swallow  that  builds  its  nest  in 
the  eaves  of  houses;  called  also  martlet  and  mariinet:  — 
a  large  weasel.  Crabb. —  Written  also  marten.  See 
Mabten. 

MXr'tin-£t,  n.  [martinet^  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow;  a 
martin.  — (JtfiO  A  very  severe  disciplinarian.  —  (JSTauij 
A  small  rope  or  line  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail ;  a 
martnet. 

MXr'tin-gXi.,  or  Mar'tin-oale,  n,  UnaHingali.  Fr.]  A 
strap  passing  between  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse,  from  the 
nose-band  to  the  girth,  to  prevent  his  rearing. — (JVaut.) 
A  rope  to  confine  the  jib-boom. 

Mar'tin-mXs,  n.  The  feast  of  St.  Martin  ;  the  Uth  of  No- 
vember; often  called  mariMmats^  or  martlemas. 

MXrt'l^t,  n.  A  swallow;  same  as  martin. — (Her.)  A 
fanciful  bird,  depicted  without  feet,  noting  a  fourth 
son. 

MXrt'jvet,  n.  s  pi.  mXrt'nets.  (JSTaut.)  Small  lites  fast- 
ened to  the  leech  of  the  sail,  to  bring  that  part  of  the 
leech  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the  yard. 

MXr'tvr,  (mar'tyr)  n.  [naprvp.]  One  who  dies  for  the 
truth,  or  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  on  account  i\* 
his  belief. 

MXr'tvr,  (mar'tyr)  v.  a.  [i.  martyred  j  pp.  marttrihtj, 
MARTTBED.j  To  make  a  martyr  of  by  putting  to  deatli ; 
to  torment ;  to  murder ;  to  destroy. 

MXr'tyh^d6m:,  ti.  The  death  of  a  martyr ;  the  honor  of  a 
martyr;  testimony  borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submis 
sion  to  death. 

MXr'tyr-ize,  v.  u.  [martyriseTj  Fr,]  To  make  a  martyr  of 
Spensa:  [R.] 

MSR'TVB-Ly,  a.  Relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom.  Bp, 
Qauden, 

tMXR'TYB-Q-LOf^E,  tu  [fidprvp  and  XSyos.]  Martyrology. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Mar-t¥r-q-l59'j-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  martyrology.  0*- 
bome. 

MAR-TYR-Sli'p-^IST,  n.  A  writer  of  martyrology. 

Mii.R^T¥R-5l*'P-9^y,  n.  A  register  of  martyrs  ;  a  book  treat- 
ing of  the  names,  lives,  acts,  and  sufferings  of  martyrs. 

MXr'vel,  n.  [merveillej  Fr.]  A  wonder  ;  any  thing  astoa 
ishing ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  monster ;  a  miracle. 

MXr'V^L,    v.   71.     [i.    MARVELLED  ;    pp.    MARVELLING,    MAR 

TELLED.J  To  wonder  ;  to  be  astonished.  Shak, 
MSr'vel-lize,*  tj.  a.  To  render  marvellous ;  to  represent 

as  marvellous.  Fa.  Qu.  Rev,  [R.] 
Mar'vel-loOs,  a.  Wonderful ;  strange  ;  astonishing ;  ex 

traordinary;  surpEissing  credit. —  The  marvellous  is  used, 

in  works  of  criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceeding 

natural  power  ;  opposed  to  the  probable. 
MXR'v:EL-LotSs-i.y,  ad.  Wonderftilly  ;  strangely. 
MAR'v?L-LotJs-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  marvellous. 
MAR'VJEL-5F-P:if-E0',  71.    A  flower  and  perennial  plant 

Tate.' 
Ma'R¥-BDd,  TU  The  marigold.  Shak. 
Mascagnin,*  (ra?is-kan'yin)Ti.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  ul 

ammonia,  in  volcanic  districts.  Brande. 
MXs'jBLE,  (mfts'kl)  71.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a 

lozenge  perforated. 
tMXs'cv-LATE,  V.  a.  Imascuhis,  L.]  To  make  strong.  Cock- 

eram. 
MXs'cV-l*^NE,  a.  [masculinf  Fr.]    Male;  not  female;  re- 
sembling   man ;    virile ;    not    soft ;    not    effeminate  — 

(Oram.)  Considered  of  the  male  gender 
MXs'cv-lIne-ly,  ad.  In  a  masculine  manner.  B.  Jojison. 
MAs'cv-LlNE-Nfiss,  71.  Q-uality  of  being  masculine.  , 
MXs-cy-LiN'j-TV)*  n.    The  quality  of  being  masculine 

fVakUy. 
MXs'deC,*  n.    [Fr.]    A   species   of  French  wine.    JF 

Ency, 
MXSH,  7T.  [masche^  D.]    A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten 

together ;  a  mixture  for  a  horse ;  a  mesh.  See  Mesh. 
MXsH,  V.  a.  Jmascher,  old  Fr.]  [i.  mashed  ;  pp.  hashimo 

MASHED.]   To  mix  or  beat  into  a  confused  mass ;  to  mix 

malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 
MXsh'-TOb,*  n.    A  large  vessel  or  tuBk  used  by  irewerf 

for  holding  ground  malt  and  water.  IV.  Ency, 
MXsh'-VXt,*  71.  Same  as  mash-tub.  Maunder. 
MXsh'V,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mash.  Thomson. 
MXsk,  71.  [masque,  Fr.]  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face  ;  a  vis 

or ;  a  cloak  ;  a  blind  ;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge :  —  ac 

entertainment,  in  which  the  company  is  unasked  ;   => 

masquerade ;  a  revel ;  a  piece  of  mummery  :  -^  a  speciei 

of  drama,  which,  on  account  of  the  allegorica.  personi 
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Introduced,  required  the  actors  lo  be  masked :  —  a  hide 

ous  face  oi  visor  in  sculpture.  —  Often  written  masque. 

UAsK,  V.  a  [masquer^  Fr.]  [L  masked  ;  pp.  masking, 
MASKED.]  To  disguise  with  a  maslc  or  visor ;  to  cover ; 
to  hide. 

MisK,  w.  n.  To  revel i  to  play  the  mummer;  to  he  dis- 
guised 

MASKED,*  (misk'ed  or  m&skt)  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  mask ; 
so  covered  a»  not  to  create  suspicion  or  distrust.  Crdbb. 

MAsk'er,  n.  One  who  revels  in  a  mask  ;  a  mummer. 

f-MisK'^R-Y,  n.  Bress  or  disguise  of  a  masker.  Marston, 

MAsk'hoOse,  71.  A  place  where  masks  are  performed. 

MXs'lajsh,''  7u  (Med.)  A  medicine  prepared  from  opium. 
Crahb. 

WS^'LiN,*  n.  A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  rye 
and  wheat.  McCullock. 

MX^'ljn,  a.  [masteluyn,  Taut.]  Composed  of  various  kinds  ; 
as,  maslin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye.  —  Written  also 
yncsUin^  meslin^  and  mislin. 

Ma'son,  (ma'sn)  n.  [magouj  Fr.]  A  builder  in  stone  or 
brick  ;  one  who  prepares  or  cuts  stone :  —  one  of  a  society 
bearing  the  epithet  of  free  and  accented}  a  freemason.' 

M^-sdN^jc,  a.  Relating  to  masons  or  freemasons. 

Ma'son-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  foliated  hornblende. 
DaTia, 

MA'SON-Ry,  71.  [magoTinerie,  Fr.]  The  craft  of  a  mason  ;  the 
work  of  a  mason  ;  freemasonry. 

MAs'g-RAHy  71.  [Heb.]  {Jewish  theol.)  A  critical  work  con- 
taining remarks  on  the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel- 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  by  several  learned 
rabbins,  —  Written  also  massora^  and  masara, 

MXs-q-r£t'ic,*  a.  Same  as  masoretical.  Chambers. 

MAs-Q-R^T'j-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  employed  in  the 
Masorah. 

MXs^Q-RjT£,  Tt.  One  of  those  who  composed  the  Maso- 
rah, 

[|MXs-quer-ade',  (mSs-ker-ad')  n.  [masearade.  Ft.  ;  mas- 
cherata.)  It  ]  A  diversion,  amusement,  or  ball,  in  which 
the  company  is  masked  ;  disguise. 


HMXS-QUER-ADE',  v.  n.  H.  MAa^UEBADED  J  pp.  MAaqUERAD- 
ING,  MASQUERADED.]     To  gO    '       " 

masks. 


I  in  disguise ;  to  assemble  in 


MXs-QUJER-ade',  v.  a.  To  put  into  disguise.  Killingheck. 
MXs-QUER-ad'^r,  n.  A  person  in  a  mask  j  a  buffoon, 
'iss,  7u  '{masse^  Fr. ;  massa^  L.]  A  body  j  a  lump  ;  a  quan- 
city ;  bulk  ;  avast  body ;  a  heap  ;  congeries  ;  confused  as- 
semblage J  gross  body;  the  general ;  the  whole  quantity. 
—  [messsj  Ft.  j  missaj  L.]  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  —  Hi^h  mass  is  the 
performance  of  this  service  accompanied  with  music. 
tMAss,  V.  71.  To  celebrate  mass.  Bale. 
tMAss,  v.  a.  To  thicken  ;  to  strengthen.  Hayward. 
MXs's^-CRE,  (m5s'?-ker)    re.    [Fr.]    Butchery ;    carnage ; 

slaughter  ;  indiscriminate  destruction  ;  murder. 
MXs'SA-CRE,  (mas'^-ker)  v.  a,  Imassacrer^  Fr.]   [i.  massa- 
cred j    pp.    MASSACRING,    MASSACRED.]     To    butcher  J     tO 

slaughter  Indiscriminately. 

MXs's^-CR?R,  (mas'gt-krer)  ti.  One  who  massacres,  Burke. 

MXs's^-crIng-,'''  n.  Act  of  slaughtering  indiscriminately. 
Month.  Rev, 

Miss'-BooK,*  (-bfik)  71.  A  book  of  divine  service  among 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Milton. 

fMSss'ER.,  n.  A  priest  who  celebrates  mass.  Bale. 

lIXs'S]E-TER,  71.  [massetery  Fr.  j  ti<^tTcrdo{iatj  Gr.]  (MnaL)  A 
muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MXs-SE-TEa'fc,*    I  a.  Belonging  to  the  masseter.  Dungli- 

MXs's?-t£r-jne,*  I     son. 

Miss'-Hot)SE,*7i.  A  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hume. 

MXs'si-c6t,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  yellow  color,  being  an 
oxide  of  lead  j  when  slowly  heated,  so  as  to  take  a  red 
color,  it  is  called  miniuvi. 

MAs's(~n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  massy ;  weight. 

MAs'siVE,  0.  \mass\f,  Fr.]  Bulky;  weighty;  ponderous; 
mass}'. 

MAs'ajVE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  massive  j  massiuess. 

MAs'SY,  a.  Bulky;  weighty;  ponderous;  massive. 

MAs'sv-PB.o6p,*  o.  Capable  of  sustaining  a  great  weight. 
Milton. 

MAsT,  71.  \viastj  mBt,  Fr.]  A  large  and  long  piece  of  timber 
raised  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  to 
support  the  yards  or  gaffs  on  which  the  sails  are  extend- 
ed.—  The  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  and  chestnut.  In  this 
sense  used  only  in  the  singular. 

MAsT'?D,  a.  Furnished  with  masts. 

MAs'TER,  71.  \magister,  L.]  One  who  has  servants  or  oth- 
er persons  in  subjection ;  one  who  has  any  rule  or  direc- 
tion over  others ;  a  governor ;  owner ;  proprietor ;  a  rul- 
er; chief;  head  ;  possessor;  an  adept;  the  commander 
of  a  trading  vessel;  one  uncontrolled:  —  a  compellation 
of  respect  formerly,  but  now  generally  applied  to  an  infe- 
rior, to  a  young  gentleman  in  his  minority,  or  to  a  boy ;  as, 
Master  Henry :  — one  who  teaches ;  a  teacher ,  one  who 
has  obtainedsuperiorlCyinsomeart  or  science: — a  title  of 
dignity  in  the  universities ;  as,  master  of  arts ;  an  official 


title  in  Lhe  law ;  as,  master  of  the  rclls  a  master  In  clua. 
eery. —It  is  used  in  composition  to  denote  superiority.-* 
Master  in  cliancery,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  chancery. - 
Master  of  ceremonies,  one  who  receives  and  conducts  am 
bassadors,  &c.,  to  the  audience  of  the  king,  &c. — Mastet 
of  the  mintj  an  officer  who  oversees  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  mint. — Master  of  ordnance^  an  officer  to  whom  tht 
care  of  the  ordnance  and  artillery  is  committed.  —  Master 
of  the  rolU^  an  officer  who  assists  the  lord-chancellor  in 
the  English  high  court  of  chancery,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor,  hears  causes  there,  and  also  at  the 
court  of  the  rolls.  Whisliaw. 

35*  "  When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation  of  civili- 
ty, as,  Mr.  Lncke^  Mr.  Boyle,  &ic.,  the  a  is  sunk,  and  an 
i  substituted  in  its  stead,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
TKisier,  rhyming  with  jrister."  fVaUcer.  —  But  when  applied 
to  a  boy,  it  is  pronounced  mis^tf^r.    See  Messieurs. 

MAs'TER,  v.  a.    [l,  MASTERED  ;  pp.  MASTERIITG,  MASTERED.] 

To  be  a  master  over ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern ;  to  conquer;  Ir 

overpower ;  to  execute  with  skill. 
MAs'TER,  V.  n.  To  excel  or  be  skilful  in  any  thing.  B.  Jon 

son. 
MAs't:e:r,^  a.   Belonging  to  a  master;  chief;  principal 

Jlsh. 
MAs^T]^a-BulLD':^R,*  n.   A  chief  builder ;  an  architeff 

.dsA. 
MAs'ter-jBhord,*  n.  The  principal  chord.  Moore* 
MAs'ter-d6m,  n.  Dominion ;  rule.  Shak.  [r.] 
fMAs^XiCR-FCli,  a.  Imperious;  like  a  master;  artful.  Mil- 
ton, 
MAs't:cr-fOIi-L¥,'*^  ad.    In  an  impe|;ious  manner.  MonA. 

Rev.  [R.l 
MAs'ter^HXnd,  71.  A  man  or  hand  eminently  skilful. 
MAs'ter-JEst,  n.  A  principal  jest.  Hudibras, 
MAs'ter-Key,  (-ke)  71.  A  key  which  opens  many  locks, 

a  clew  out  of  many  difficulties. 
MAs'ter-Leav'er,*    n.    One  who  leaves  his  mastej 

Shak. 
MAs'ter-lEss,  a.  Wanting  a  master;  ungoverned 
MAs'TJBR-Li-Ngss,  71.  Eminent  skill. 
MAs'ter-lV)  a.    Suitable  to  a  master;  executed  withtlu 

skill  of  a  master  ;  skilful ;  imperious. 
MAs'T?R-LY,  ad.  With  the  skill  of  a  master.  Shak. 
MAs't:er-Ma'son,*  re.  A  superior  or  head  mason.  Fenton 
MAs'ter-Mind,*  re.  A  predominant  intellect.  Pope. 
MAs't?r-PXs'sion,*  (-pash'yn)  n.  A  predominant  passion 

Pope, 
MAs'ter-piece,  n.  An  excellent  performance  or  piece  o( 

workmanship  in  any  art ;  chief  excellence. 
MAs'TER-SHiP,  re.  The  office  of  a  master ;  mastery ;  do 

minion  ;  rule ;  power ;  superiority  ;  preeminence ;  skill. 
MAs'ter-SIn'ew,  (-sin'ny)  ti.  A  large  sinew  that  sur 

rounds  and  divides  the  hough  of  a  horse. 
MAs'ter-SpIr'it,*  re.  A  predominant  mind.  Milton. 
MAs'TER^SpRlwa,  re.  The  spring  which  sets  in  motion  ok 

regulates  the  whole  work  or  machine. 
MAs'teRt-Stroke,  71.    Capital  performance  or  achieve- 

ment;  masterpiece. 
MAs't?r-T66th,  n. ;  pi.  master-teeth.  One  of  tho 

principal  teeth. 
MAs^TiERr-TotJcH,  (-tuch)  71.  The  finishing  touch ;  capital 

performance.  Toiler, 
MAs-TER-WORK.  (-wiirk)  re.  A  chief  work. 
MAs'T?Rr-WORK'MAN,*  (-wUrk'm^m)?!.  The  head  or  chief 

workman. 
MAs'TiiERr-woRT,  (-wiirt)  71.  A  plant. 
MAs't:]er-v,  71,  Dominion  ;  rule ;  superiority ;  preeminence 

skill';  dexterity;  mastership. 
MAst'fOIj,  o.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  beech,  &c 

Dryden, 
MAsT'HfiAD,*  re.  The  top  of  the  mast  of  a  ship.  Wood. 
MXs'Tjc,  re.  [mastiCf  Fr.j  The  lentisk-tree  ;  a  gum  or  peon 

liar  resin  which  exudes  from  the  tree,  used  in  varnishes 

—  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 
MXs'Tic,*  a.  Gummy ;  adhesive,  as  gum.  Oarth, 
MXa'T(-c^-BLE,*  a.  That  can  be  masticated.  Jour.  Set 

MXs'TI-CATE,*    t).    a.     [i.    MASTICATED  :    pp.    MA8TICATINU. 

MASTICATED.]  To  chow ;  to  crush  with  the  teeth.  Cotton- 

MXs-Tl-CA'TipN,  re.  [masticalio,  L.]  The  act  of  masticating 
or  chewing.  Ray. 

MXs'tj-cvtq-RY,  n.  A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed.  Bacon. 

MXs'Tj-cvTp-RY,*  a.  Grinding  or  chewing  with  the  leetli. 
Loudon, 

MXs'ti-c6t,  rt.  See  Massicot.  Dryden. 

MAs'tiff,  71.  Unastinf  old  Fr. ;  mastino.  It.]  pi.  properly, 
mastiffs,  Dryden  and  Sioi/ij  MASTITES,  Johnson.  A 
large,  fierce  species  of  dog,  of  great  strength  and  cour- 
age. 

MXs-Ti-o6pH'p-R0tJa,*  a.  [na(TTtyo(p6pus.']  Carrying  i 
wand,  scourge,  or  whip.  Ec.  Rev. 

M^S-TI'TJS,*  71.  [fiacrSs.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  th« 
breast  of  women.  Branae. 

MAsT'ii^ss,  a.  Having  no  mast ;  bearing  no  mast. 
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MX§1     IN,  (maz'lin)  n.  Mixed  corn.  See  Masliit,  and  Mbs- 

MXs't?  -d6n,*  71.  [fiacTTds  and  (J^oiJ?.!  A  huge,  mammif- 
erous  pachydermatous,  extinct  quadruped,  known  only 
by  Its  fossil  remains ;  allied  to  the  elephant.  I^ell. 

MAs'tp-dOn-SAu'rvs,*  71.  A  gigantic,  extinct  saurian,  P. 
Cyc. 

MXs'toId,*  a.  (jSnat.)  Noting  cells  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
like  a  breast  or  nipple.  Roget. 

MAS-TOL'Q-fjjy,*  71.  {Zool.)  The  natural  history  of  mam- 
mnlg  or  mammalia;  mammalogy;  mazology.  P.  Cyc. 

fMXs'TRESS,  71,  [viaistressB,  old  Fr.j  A  mistress.  Chaucer. 

M;^s-TVR-EA'TipN,*  n.  Self-pollution.  Dwnglistyn.. 

trilAsT'y,  a.  Full  of  mast  j  stored  with  acorns.  Slierwood. 

M.Xt,  n,  [matta,  L.]  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  rushes,  straw, 
or  other  material,  used  for  wiping  the  feet. 

SIXT,    v.    a.    [?.  MATTED  J  pp.  MATTING,  MATTED.]     To  COVer 

with  mats ;  to  twist  together ;  to  join  like  a  mat, 

MXr,*  V.  lu  To  grow  thick  together ;  to  become  matted.  Ash. 

MIt/a-phSn.  (m&t'?-^hen)  n.  [Fr.]  An  old  dance.  Sidmy. 

MXt-^-dore',  n.  [jnatadorj  Sp.]  One  of  the  three  princi- 
pal cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille.  Pope.  A 
tandit  j  a  bull-fighter. 

tfXTCH,  71.  [mdche,  Fr.]  Any  thing  that  catrhes  fire,  gen- 
erally a  card,  rope,  or  small  piece  of  wood,  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  or  some  unctuous  or  resinous  sub- 
stance. 

MXtch,  n.  One  equal  to  another;  one  able  to  contest  with 
another;  one  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another: — a  mar- 
riage; a  union  by  marriage;  one  to  be  married:  —  a  con- 
test; a  game. 

MXtch,  v.  a.  [i.  matched  ;  pp.  matching,  matched.]  To 
be  equal  to  ;  to  show  an  equal  to  ;  to  oppose  as  equal ;  to 
suit ;  to  proportion  ;  to  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage  to. 

MlTCH,  V.  n.  To  be  married;  to  suit;  to  be  proportionate : 
to  tally. 

MXtch' ^'Bh'Ef  a.  Suitable  ;  equal ;  fit  to  be  joined. 

MXtch'^-bi^33-h£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  matchable.  B. 
Joitson. 

MXtch'clSth,*  71.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  the  Indian 
trade.  Washington. 

MXtch'coat,*  71.  A  large,  loose  coat  make  of  matchcloth. 
Washingtoiu 

MXtch'jGORD,*  n.  A  line  composed  of  matches.  Johnson, 

MXtch'jer,  II.  One  who  matches  or  joins.  Todd. 

MXtch'less,  a.  Having  no  equal ;  unequal ;  not  matched. 

MXTCH'LEss-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equalled. 

MXtch'less-nEss,  7u  State  of  being  without  an  equal. 

MXtch'lock,  71.  The  lock  of  the  musket  in  former  times, 
holding  the  match  prepared  to  retain  fire. 

MXtch'-»eak-er,  71.  One  who  makes  matches. 

MXtch'-mak-ing,*  a.  Tending  to  make  matches.  Coti- 
greve* 

MXtch'-mak-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  making  matches.  j3sh. 

Mate,  11.  [maetjT>.]  A  husband  or  wife.  Spenser.  A  com- 
panion, male  or  temale  ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals  ; 
an  associate ;  one  in  fellowship  or  intimacy  with  another. 
—  The  situation  of  the  king,  in  the  gaftie  of  chess,  when 
the  game  is  won.  —  (JVawi.)  The  second  in  subordination 
in  a  merchant  vessel.  The  first  below  the  captain  is  first 
mate;  the  second,  second  mate,  &c.  —  In  a  ship-of-war,  an 
assistant ;  as,  "  the  surgeon's  mate." 

jIate,  v.  a*  [i.  mated  ;  pp.  mating,  mated.]  To  match  ;  to 
marry.  Spenser.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  oppose ;  to  equal.  — 
[mater,  Fr. ;  matar,  Sp. — 1*^0  subdue;  to  confound  ;  to 
crush.  Bacon.] 

M^'te,*  n.  The  Paraguay  name  of  a  plant  called  by  bota- 
nists ilex  paraguensiSf  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively 
in  South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Brande. 

Mate  L]ess,  a.  Without  a  companion  ;  wanting  a  mate. 

MAt-c  6ii'g-(^y,*  n.  Unmeaning  discourse;  useless  sci- 
ence. Ash. 

MiT-i^-p-T^jBH'NV,*  7U  A  vain  or  unprofitable  art  or  sci- 
ence. Dr,  Black. 

MA'TERf*n.  [L.l  The  Latin  word  for  tnother.  See  Alma 
Mater,  Dura  Mater^  Pia  Mater. 

M^-te'R|-al,  o.  \matiriel,'Fr.'\  Consisting  of  matter;  cor- 
poreal ;  not  spiritual ;  substantial,  not  formal ;  important ; 
momentous ;  essential,  not  formal. 

M,^-te'r|-^l,  n. ;  pi.  iiiIA-te'ri-,$.l$.  Any  thing  composed 
of  matter :  —  the  substance  or  matter  of  which  any  thing 
Is  made. 

M^-te'ri-al-I$m^  71.  The  theory  that  the  material  uni- 
verse is  self-existent  and  self-directed,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  life,  sensation,  and  thought,  arise  out  of  modifi- 
cations of  matter ;  or  the  metaphysical  theory  which  is 
founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  existence  may  be 
resolved  into  a  modification  of  matter. 

M^-TE'Ri-A^-tsT,  71.  One  who  believes  in  or  adheres  to 
materialism. 

MvTJi-Rj-AL-Is'Ttc,*  o.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  mate- 
rialism. Qu.  iZeo. 

llA-TE-Ri-^L-Is'Tl-C,JIi,*  a.  Same  aa  maixrialisi^  Bib. 
Repository. 
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Mvte-hi-Xl'  -Ty,  7L.  State  of  being  materia  or  .mportant 
corporeity ;  i:faterial  existence 

M^-TJi'RJ-4,L-XZE,  V.  a.  \L  mateeialized  ;  pp.  materiai- 
izirra,  materialized. ]  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  matter 
to  regard  as  matter;  to  form  into  matter  or  substance 
Tatler. 

M^-Te'r;-^L-LV,  ad.  In  a  material  manner,  form,  or  state 
not  formally ;  essentially. 

M^-te'rj-^L-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  material. 

M^-TE'jB.f-4  JUSd'i-ca*  [L.]  (Med.)  That  division  ol 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines, their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and  mode  ol 
administration.  Dunglison. 

tMA.-TE-Rj-A'R|-A.rf,*  71.  A  materialist.  Cudworth. 

JMa-te'ri-ate,      ia,  [maiemiu*,L.]  Consisting  of  mat- 

tMA-TE'R;-AT-]^D,  }     ter  ;  material.  Bacon. 

fM^-TE'Rj-^TE,*7i,  A  thing  formed  of  matter.  Johnson. 

fM^-TE-Rj-A'TlQN,  71.  Act  of  forming  matter,  Browne, 

Ma-tb' Ri-:&L' ,*  n.  [Fr.]  The  provisions,  arms,  equipage, 
&c,,  of  an  army  or  navy.  Preston. 

tMA-TE'Ri-oOs,*a.  Material.  Milto-n, 

MA-TfeR'NAL,a.[7Baiera7w,  L.]  Motherly;  befitting  a  moth- 
er ;  relating  to  a  mother. 

MA-TisR'Nf-Ty,  71.  The  state,  character,  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

MXt'-f£Ij-PN,  n,  A  species  of  knap-weed  growing  wild. 

MXt'-GrXss,*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  grass;  heath  mat 
weed.  Farm.  Kney. 

MXth,  n.  A  mowing.  Used  in  composition ;  as,  after 
math.   Todd. 

MXth-e-mXt'jc,        }  a.    [mathematicus,  L.]    Relating  t»i 

MXth-j^-mXt'j-c^l,  S  mathematics;  demonstrative;  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians. 

MXTH-E-M.XT'1-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  mathematical  manner. 

MXth-?-ma-t1"ci^n,  (-tish'^n)  71.  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  mathematics. 

MXth-e-mXt'}Cs,  71.  ;)i.  [fxadniJiaTiKr!.]  That  science  which 
treats  of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of  whatever  is  capa- 
ble of  being  measured  or  numbered.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  :  — pwe^  where  geometrical  magnitude  or  num- 
bers are  the  subject  of  investigation  ;  and  mixed,  where 
the  deductions  are  made  from  relations  which  are  ob- 
tained from  observation  and  experiment. 

MXth'er,  71.  See  Madder. 

MXth'^s,  71.  An  herb,  Ainawortk. 

Ma-the'sis,  [m?i-thS'sis,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  m^-thS' 
sis  or  m3.th'e-sis,  Jii. ;  miith'e-sis,  K,  Wb,]  n.  [/iuO/jffis.] 
The  doctrine  of  mathematics'.  Pope. 

MXt'in,  a.  Morning  ;  used  in  the  morning.  Milton. 

MXt'Jn,  71.  [?7iaiiji,  Fr.]  Morning.  Shak. 

MXt'ins,  71.  pi.  [matines,  Fr.]  The  earliest  hours  of  prayei 
in  Catholic  worship ;  morning  prayers  or  worship. 

MXt'rass,  71,  [matras,  Fr.]  A  bolt-head ;  a  chemical  vesse 
employed  in  sublimations,  &;c.,  now  superseded  by  a 
flask. 

MXt'ress^*  71.  A  quilted  bed.    See  Mattress. 

MXt-rj-ca'rj-^,* 71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  feverfew 
Crabb. 

Ma'trjce,  (ma'trjs)  [ma'trjs,  S.  W.  P.  Jo,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr. , 
viatrix,  L.]  The  matriit ;  the  womb;  the  cavity  where  the 
foetus  is  formed. 

MXt'rice,  fmSlt'ris,  W.  P.  Sm.}  n.  A  mould  ;  a  mould  or 
form  in  which  printers'  letters  are  cast ;  a  mould  in  which 
coin  is  cast:  —  a  term  in  dyeing  applied  to  mother  colors, 
or  the  five  simple  colors.  ft^In  these  senses,  it  is  pro- 
nounced m&t'rjce.  See  Ma'tbice. 

MXt-ri-ci'd^i.,*  a.  Relating  to'matricide.  Ed.  Rev. 

MXT'RJ-CIDE,  fmat'r?-sid,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
ma'tre-sld.  A]  71,  [matricidium,  L.]  Tlie  murder  of  a  moth 
er  ;  the  murderer  of  a  mother, 

MA'TrJo' ^-L4,*  n.  [L.]  A  roll  or  register-book  in  which 
the  names  of  persons  are  recorded  ;  a  matriculation-hook 
Crabb. 

Ma-trIc'V-late,  v.  a.  [matriculaj  L.]  [i.  matriculated 
pp.  matriculating,  matriculated.]  To  enter  or  admit 
to  a  membership  of  a  university,  college,  institution,  o» 
society ;  to  enlist. 

M^-trIc'V-late,  71.  One  who  is  matriculated. 

M^-trIc'V-late,  a.  Matriculated  ;  admitted  ;  enrolled. 

Ma-trIc-V-lX'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  matriculating;  admission 

MXt-rj-m6'ni-^l,  a.  Suitable  to  marriage ;  relating  to  mar 
riage  ;  connubial ;  nuptial ;  hymeneal. 

MXT-R{-MO'N;-^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  matrimonial  or  nuptial  man- 
ner. 

tMXT-Rj-MO'Nj-oOs,  a.  Matrimonial.  Milton. 

MXT'RJ-Mp-Ny,  71.  [matrimonium,  L.j  The  state  of  tbost 
who  are  married;  wedlock;  marriage;  the  nuptial  state 
nuptials. 

Ma'trtx,  71.  [L.]  Womb;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  gen 
erated  or  formed ;  matrice. 

Ma'trqn, 'ma'trun,  S.  fT.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  mat' 
ryn,  Wb  t  n.  \matrona,  L.]  A  married  woman  ;  a  nuitha 
of  a  family;  a  wife  ;  an  old  woman  ;  a  female  supt:rin 
tendent  or  chief  nurse  in  a  hospital. 
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AaT  RpN-^^E,*  71  The  quality  of  a  matron  ;  the  body  of 
miUions.  Burke, 

MAT'apK-AL,  or  Ma'tron-a.l,  [ina'trun-91,  S.  Ja.K.  Sm.; 
mafryn-?!  or  mgt-tro'nsil,  fT.  F. ;  ma'trun-^1  ormat'run-stl, 
P. ;  mat'run-^i,  R,  Wb.Ask,  Scott.]  a.  [old  Fr.J  Relating  or 
suitable  to  a  matron  ;  mutlmrly. 

Ma'trqn-hood,*  (-hud)  n.  State  of  a  matron.  Jewsbury. 

MX.T'RQN-iZE,  V.  a.  [i,  matronized;  pp.  mateonizinq, 
MATRONizED.]  To  render  matronly  or  sedate. 

Ma'trqn-lIke,  a.  Becoming  a  matron  j  matronly. 

MA'TRp«-i,y,  [ma'trpn-le,  S.  fV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm,;  mSfryn- 
le,  IVb,]  a.  Grave  ;  becoming  a  wife  or  matron. 

Ma'-tr6ss',  n. ;  yl.  MA-TR6bs'E§,  {Md.)  An  artillery-man, 
or  sort  of  soldier,  under  a  gunner,  who  assists  in  travers- 
ing the  guns,  and  sponging,  tiring,  and  loading  them. 

Matte^'*^  (m£it)  n.  [Fr.j  The  French  name  of  Paraguay  tea 
Bolste,  See  Mate. 

MAT'TED,*a.  Twisted  together;  entangled.  Clarke, 

MAt'ter,  7u  [TnoCicre,  Fr. ;  tnateriaj  L.]  That  which  is  vis- 
ible or  tangible;  that  which  occupies  space;  body;  sub- 
siance  ;  a  substance  extended  and  divisible  ;  elementary 
substance  perceptible  by  any  of  the  senses,  usually  divided 
into  four  kinds,  solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  impoi.dera- 
ble  :  —  materials  ;  that  of  whicl:  any  thing  is  compered  :  — 
Eiubject ;  thing  treated  of;  the  whole ;  the  very  thing  sup- 
posed ;  affair ;  business  ;  cause  of  disturbance ;  subject  of 
Huit  or  complaint :  —  import ;  consequence  ;  importance  ; 
moment :  —  thing  ;  object ;  that  which  has  some  particular 
•elation ;  question  considered ;  space  or  quantity  nearly 
computed  : — substance  excreted ;  pus;  purulent  running. 
55=  "  Of  the  ultimate  nature  of  maUer,  the  human  facul- 
ties cannot  take  cognizance  ;  nor  can  data  he  furnished, 
by  observation  or  experiment,  on  which  to  found  an  in- 
vestigation of  it.  All  we  know  of  it  is  its  sensible  prop- 
erties." Brande, 

MSt't^r,  v.  n.  To  be  of  importance  ;  to  import.  B,  Jonson. 
To  generate  matter  by  suppuration.  Sidney. 

fMAT'TER,  V.  o.  To  regard    not  to  neglect.  Bramston, 

MAT'TER-Lfess,  a.  Void  of  matter.  B.  Jonsoiu 

M1t'ter-qf-FXct,  71.  A  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  fanciful,  hypothetical,  or  hyperbolic^. — a.  Treat- 
ing of  facts  or  realities. — Matter-of-fact  ttuiti,  one  who 
adheres  strictly  to  fact,  or  never  wanders  beyond  realities. 

MAt'ter-v,  a.  [timportaut;  full  of  matter.  B.  Jovson.] 
Generating  pus  or  matter. 

Mat'tqck,  n.  A  tool  of  husbandry  used  for  digging,  and 
for  grubbing  up  roots  of  trees  and  weeds  ;  a  kind  of  pick- 
axe having  the  ends  of  the  iron  part  broad. 

MAt'tress,  [mElt'tres,  S,  fV.  P,  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Stii.  JVb,] 
n.  {materast  old  Fr. ;  mattrassj  Welsh.]  A  quilted  bed, 
atulfed  with  hair,  wool,  or  other  soft  material,  instead  of 
feathers.   It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  m^-tras^ 

UXt' v-kXnt,*  71.  (MecU)  A  medicine  that  promotes  suppu- 
ration. Good, 

WAt'v-B'ATE,  (mat'yu-rat)  v.  a.  \maturatus^  L.,  from  matu- 

rO.\     [i,   MATURATED  ;  pp,  MATURATINH,    MATURATED.]    TO 

ripen ;  to  bring  to  suppuration. 

MAt'V-rate,*  v.  tu  To  grow  ripe ;  to  suppurate. 

MAT-V-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  maturating;  state  of  being  mat- 
urated ;  ripeness;  suppuration. 

IIMAt'V-RA-tIve,  [m^ch'u-rHiv,  W.J.;  mat'u-ra-tjv,  K. 
Swt. ;  m^-tQ'rji-tlv,  S.  P,]  a.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripe- 
ness ;  conducive  to  suppuration. 

||MAt'v-RjJ.-tIve,*  71.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  promotes 
maturation.  D-nnglison. 

Mv^URE'y  a.  [7/iaiuru5,  L.]  Perfected  by  time ;  perfect  in 
growth,  in  years,  or  In  condition ;  complete  ;  ripe ;  well- 
digested. 

Kl^'IURE^  V.   a.     \i.  MATURED  ;   pp.  MATURING,   MATURED.] 

To  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness  ;  to  advance  towards 
perfection. 

Ma-tOre',  v.  n.  To  become  ripe ;  to  be  perfected. 

NlVTURE^liV",  ad.  Ripely  ;  completely  ;  considerately  ;  early. 

Ma-tOre'NESS,*  71.  Maturity ;  mature  state.  Snowies. 

MXr-V-R£s'c¥NT,*  a.  Approaching  to  maturity.  SmarL 

U^-TU^RJ-TV,  7u  [maturUas,  L.]  Mature  state;  ripeness  j 
completion.  —  (Law)  The  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change becomes  due. 

HAt'v-TI-NAI',  [mat'u-ti-n^l,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb,i  mHu'tj-nai, 
K.]  a.  [matatinus^  L.]  Relating  to  the  morning.  Pegge. 
MXt'V-tine,  a.  Same  as  77iatuii/uiZ.  Sir  T.Herbert. 
*       MXt'weed,*  n,  A  plant  of  the  genus  lygeum.  Crabb. 

IMAu'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  put  out  of  order  ;  to  besot.  Phillips. 
IAud'liNjO.  [Tlie  corrupt  appellation  of  Magdalen,  who  is 

drawn  by  pamtera  with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered  look.] 

Drunk  ;  fuddled.  Southerne. 
Maud'liN,  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  sweet  milfoil. 
MXu'GRE,  (ma.w'gyr)  ad,   [malgrej  Fr.]   In  spile  of;  not- 

withstandmg.  S/tak,  [Now  used  only  in  burlesque.] 
MXu'Kirf,  It.  A  dish ;  a  clout ;  a  drag  to  sweep  an  oven ;  a 

malkin ;  a  scarecrow  ;  a  coarse  or  dirty  wench ;  called 

also,  vulgarly,  a  7jmMi/w.  Burtoju  [Low.] 
Maul,  71.  Imalleus,  L.]  A  heavy,  wooden  hammer;  a  mall. 

See  Mall. 


MXUL,  V  a.  [i.  MAULED  ;  pp.  hauliivg,  havlsd.I  To  belt; 
to  bruise  ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse  manner.  Burton.  See  Malu 

Maul'-StIck,  71.  ^mahlenj  Ger. ;  maela,  Su.  Goth.]  The 
stick  by  which  pamters  keep  their  haud  steady  in  work- 
ing. 

fMXurfCH,  (m^nsh)  n.  A  sort  of  loose  sleeve;  manche. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

lIMXuND,  (m'ind)  [m'dnd,  IV.  Ja,  Sm. ;  mSLwnd,  P.  E,  J.  K] 
n,  A  basket  or  hamper ;  a  hand-basket.  S/iak,  A  weight, 
in  India,  variable  in  quantity  from  6  lbs.  to  74. 

HIMXUNU,  (mind)  v.  n.  [mendier^  Fr.]  To  mutter,  as  beggars 
do  J  to  mumble ;  to  use  unintelligible  terms ;  to  maun- 
der. B.  Jonson, 

IJfMXUN'DER,  (man'der)J"manMer,  fT.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mawn' 
der,  S.  P.  J.  £,]  v.  n.  To  grumble ;  to  murmur;  to  beg. 
fViseTiian. 

IJfMAUN'DER,  (m'An'der)  n.  A  beggar.  Broome. 

iIIMaun'deR'^r,  (min'der-9T)  n.  A  murmurer;  a  grum- 
bler. 

ytMAUN'D?R-lN&,  (man'der-ing)  n.  Complaint.  South. 

MXun'drill,*  71.  (/71  coalmines)  A  pick  with  two shanka. 
Brande, 

MXuN'Dy-THtJRs'DAY,  (mflLun'de  thUrz'de)  71.  The  Thurs- 
day preceding  Good-Friday  and  Easter,  on  which  the  king 
of  England  distributes  alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named  from  maunds,  or  baskets 
in  which  the  gifts  were  formerly  contained.  Brande 

MXu-sp-LE'^N,  a.  Relating  to  a  mausoleum.  BurtoTu 

MAu~SQ-ZE' ^M,  [ma.w-S9-le'um,  S.  fV.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K, 
Sm.  Wb.j  ma.w-s6'I?-um,  Barclay.'^^  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  mAU- 
sq-leIa;  Eng.,  rarely,  mAu-sq-le'vm^.  A  sepulchral 
building,  or  a  magnificent  tomb  or  monument,  so  called 
from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  such  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  about  353  B.  C. 

MAu'ther,  n.  A  foolish  young  girl.  B.  Jonson,  [Local, 
Eng.l 

Ma  ur'AiSE  HoifTE J*  (mo-va.z'ont')  [Fr.]  False  modesty 
Qu.  Rev. 

Ma'vis,  n.  [mauvisj  Fr.]  A  thrush,  or  bird  like  a  thrush 
Spenser. 

MAw,  71.  The  stomach  of  animals;  the  craw  of  birds: — an 
old  game  at  cards. 

MAWK,  n.  A  maggot.  Chose.  A  slattern ;  a  maukin  ;  called 
also  a  mawks.  [Vulgar  and  lodol.] 

MAvi^'KiN,  71.  See  Maukim. 

tMAwK'iNG-LY,  a.  Slatternly.  Bp,  Taylor. 

MAwK'iSH,  a.  Apt  to  give  satiety  ;  apt  to  cause  loathing. 

MAWK'JSH-LY,*  arf.  In*a  mawkish  manner.  Dr.AUen. 

MAWK^|SH-NESS,  71,  Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 

MAwKS,'^  71.  A  large,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl.  SmarU 
rVuIgar.j 

Maw'ky,  a.  Maggoty  ;  full  of  maggots.  Grose,  [Local.] 

fMAw'MET,  71.  [a  corruption  of  Mahomet.]  Originally  an 
efiigy  to  represent  Mahomet ;  a  puppet ;  an  idol.  WicUffe. 

tMAw'miEiT-RV,  n.  The  religion  of  Maliomet;  idolatry. 
Ckaucer. 

MAw'MfSH,  a.  Provoking  disgust;  nauseous.  L'Estrange. 

MA  w'SKiN,*  n.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  making 
cheese  ;  rennet.  Farm.  Ency,  [Local.] 

MAw'-WoRM,  (m&.w'wUrm)  n.  A  worm  infesting  the  stom- 
ach. 

M4X-Iz'Z4,*  71.  [L.]  (J3nat,)  The  jaw-bone;  the  upper 
jaw-bone.  Brande. 

M^x4l'LAr,  or  MAx'iL-L^R,  [m^x-il'l?r,  S.  fF,  Ja. ;  m^x'- 
jl-lgir,  P.  K.  Sm.  JVb,]  a.  [miaUlaris,  L.]  Same  as  maxil- 
lary. 

MXx'(L-L^-Ry,  [m5x'il-l?-re,  S.  JV,  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm, ; 
m^x-il'l^-r?,  .Ash,  Kenrick,]  a.  Relating  to  the  majnUa  or 
jaw-bone.    Qi^^See  Capillary. 

M^X-lL'Lf-FORM,*  a.  In  the  form  of  a  jaw-bone.  Dr.  JiU 
len. 

MXx'jM,  n.  [maxime,  Fr. ;  maximum,  L.}  An  axiom  ;  a  gen- 
eral principle;  a  leading  truth;  an  adage;  an  aphorism; 
a  proverb. 

MXx'jM-IsT,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  maxims.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAx'iM-IZE,*  V.  a.  To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.  Q11. 
Ren.  [R.J 

MAx'f-MUM,  n,  [L.]  pi.  MAXIMA,  The  greatest  quantity 
or  degree  attainable  in  any  given  case,  as  opposed  to  Tnnt- 
imunij  the  smallest. 

May,  (ma)  auxiUary  verb,  [i.  might.]  To  be  at  liberty;  to 
be  permitted ;  to  be  allowed  ;  to  be  possible ;  to  be  by 
chance:  —  used  to  express  desire;  as,  '■^ May  you  pros- 
per."—  Formerly  used  for  caTi.  Spenser, 

May,  (ma)  71.  [Mains,  L.]  The  fifth  month  of  the  year:-  - 
the  early  or  gay  part  of  life.  [fA  virgin ;  a  maid.  CAaMcer.j 

May,  v.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning.  Sidney. 

May'-Ap-ple,*  n.  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root ;  wild  man- 
drake ;  hog-apple.  Farm.  Ency, 

May'-BE^oj^.  Perhaps  ;  it  may  be  that,  Spenser. 

May'-bee-tle,*?!.  A  name  of  the  .cockchafer.  Booth 

MAY'BLOdM,  (ma'bldm)  7i.  The  hawthorn. 

May'-bOg,  7u  An  insect  ;  the  chafer. 

May'-DAY,  (ma^da)  n.  The  first  day  of  May.  ShaJc, 
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Ma,y'-fl6\'\  -ijR,  V.  A  flower  that  blossoms  in  May. 

May'-fli",  (ma'ilT)  n.  An  insect ;  the  water-cricket. 

May'-oame,  n.  A  Rame  fit  for  May-day  ;  diversion. 

MAy-hXp',  ad.  It  may  happen  :  perhaps.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

May'h^m,  (ma'hem  or  mam)  [ma'hem,  Ja.  K.  ,*  mam,  Sm.] 
n.  {Law)  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lamenesH ; 
maim.   See  Maim. 

MAir'jNS,*  n.  The  act  of  gathering  flowers  in  May,  or 
May-day.  Cowpei: 

May'-la'dv,  n.  The  queen  of  May,  in  old  May-games. 

May'-lTl-v,  71.  The  same  as  Ubj  of  tlie  valley, 

May'-morn,*  n.  Morning  of  May  ;  freshness,  SJuik, 

May'(?r,  (ma'yr)  [ma'yr,  TV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  fVb.  t  mar,  &  K.] 
n.  [maieur,  old  Fr.  j  major^  L.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
city  or  borough. 

May'qr-al-tYj  (ma'ur-gil-te)  n.  The  office  of  a  mayor. 

Ma'VQR-az'go^*  n.  [Sp.]  The  right  of  the  eldest  born  to 
inherit  property  :  majorat.  Brande. 

MAY'pR-ibss,  (ma'yr-es)  n.  The  wife  of  a  mayor.  Tatler. 

May'-pole,  71.  A  high  pole  to  be  danced  round  on  May- 
day. 

May'-weed,  vu  a  plant;  a  species  of  camomile  which 
grows  wild. 

MXz'^RD,  71.  [7nftcftoire,  Fr.]  [fAjaw.  SAaft.]  A  dark-col- 
ored cherry. 

+MXz'ARD,  V.  a.  To  knock  on  the  head.  B.  Jonson, 

MXz-Jk.-RiNE',*  n.  A  deep  blue  color:  —  a  particular  way 
of  dressing  .fowls:  —  a  little  dish  set  in  a  larger.  Crabb. 

Maze,  n,  A  labyrinth ;  a  place  or  state  of  perplexity ;  con- 
fusion of  thought ;  uncertainty  j  perplexity. 

Maze,  v.  a.  To  bewilder  ;  to  amaze.  Oower. 

fMAZE,  V.  71.  To  be  bewildered  or  amazed.  Chaucer, 

fMAZ'ED-Nfiss,  n.  Confusion  ;  astonishment.  Chav^cr. 

(Ma'zi^r,  71.  [maeser,  D.]  A  broad  cup  or  bowl;  a  maple 
cup,  Dryden, 

MA'Z|-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  mazy  or  perplexed  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Ma'zj-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  mazy.  Dr.  Allen. 

Ma-z6l'p-(?¥,*  n.  [fia!;6s  and  Ai5>o?.]  (Zool.)  The  natural 
history  of  mammalia  ;  mammalogy;  mastology.  Ed.  Ency. 
See  Mammalogy. 

MA'zy,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings  ;  confused.  Spenser, 

MXz'ZARD,*  n.  A  dark  cherry.  Ask.   See  Mazard. 

M.  D.  [7aediciius  doctor.]  Doctor  of  medicine  or  physic. 

Me,  proTu ;  objective  case  of  /. 

Mea'cSck,  (me'kSkj  n.  [mes,  i.e.77ial,  and  coq,  Fr.  Skinner,'] 
An  efilaminate  man  ;  a  coward,  [r.] 

tMEA'c6cK,  a.  Tame  ;  timorous  ;  cowardly,  Shak. 

Mead,  (med)7i.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey: 
—  meadow  ;  used  in  poetry  for  meadow. 

MEad'ow,  (m6d'o)  n.  Land  unploughed,  green  with  grass, 
and  variegated  with  flowers  ;  grass  land  annually  mown 
for  hay.  — In  the  United  States  it  is  often  applied  to  mow- 
ing lands  wjiich  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and 
producing  a  coarse  kind  of  hay,  which  is  called  meadow 
hay^  in  distinction  from  that  which  grows  on  uplands, 
which  is  called  English  hay. 

MfiAD'ow,*  o.  Belonging  to  or  obtained  from  a  meadow. 
Ash, 

MEad'PW-F6x'tail,*  71.  A  species  of  foxtail.  Farm.  Ency. 

M£ad'pw-GrJss,*  71.  A  genus  of  grass;  poa :  —  grass 
growing  in  a  meadow.  Farm.  Eney. 

Mead'OW-PInk,  *  7i.  A  species  of  dianthus.  Booth. 

MSad'OW-RCe,*  71.  A  plant.  Booth. 

MfiAD'QW-SiF-FRON,  (nied'p-saffurn)  n.  A  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants ;  a  plant.  Miller. 

M£AD'QW'§-{iUEEN,*7t.  A  flower.  B.Jonson. 

M£ad'pw-sweet,  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  queen  of  the 
meadow. 

MfiAD'<?w-WORT,  (m6d'9-wiirt)  n.  A  plant.  Drayton. 

M£ad'pw-V»*  o.  Containing  or  resembling  meadows.  Smart 

Mea'gre,  (mg'gtir)  a.  [Tnaiore,  Fr.]  Lean  ;  thin  ;  wanting 
flesh;  emaciated  ;  poor;  hungry. 

♦Mea'g-RE,  (rae'gur)  v.  a.  To  make  lean.  Knolla,. 

Mea'gre-LY,  (mS'gur-l?)  ad.  Poorly  ;  thinly  ;  barrenly 

Mea'gre-n£s.s,  (me'gur-nes)  n.  Leanness;  thinness. 

JMeak,  (mek)  n.  A  hook  with  a  long  handle.  Tusscr. 

Meal,  (mel)  n.  A  repast ;  the  food  eaten  at  one  time :  — the 
flour  or  edible  part  of  corn  or  grain. 

Meal,  (mel)  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  meal ;  to  mingle.  Shak. 

MeaIi'i-NjSss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy.  Ash. 

Meal'man,  n. ;  pi.  mealmen.  One  who  deals  in  meal. 

Meal'm6n-j&ER,*71,  One  who  deals  in  meal.  Booth. 

Meal'-TIme,*  n.  The  time  for  eating  a  meal.  Ruth. 

Ml^AL'v,  (me'le)  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quality  of  meal ; 
resembling  meal ;  besprinkled,  as  with  meal. 

Meal'v-moOthed,  (mS'le-mofithd)  a.  Using  soft  words  ; 
not  expressing  the  plain  truth ;  baslifiil  or  soft  of  speech. 

MiiAL'Y-Mi50TH']ED-N]Sss,  fme'l?-mbutti'ed-nes)  lu  aual- 
ity  of  being  mealy-mouthea.  .   j,   j. 

Mean,  (men)  a.  Wanting  dignity  or  rank;  low-mmded  ; 
base  ;  ungenerous ;  spiritless  ;  contemptible ;  low  in  worth 
or  pdwer ;  abject ;  vile  ;  sordid  ;  penurious  ;  niggardly.  — 
[moyen,  Fr,]  Middle  ;  moderate  ;  without  excess ;  inter- 
vening; intermediate. 
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Mean,  n,  moven^  'S'r.J  ft.  mean?.  A  middle  state  betweei 
two  extremes;  -nediocrity;  middle  rate;  medium:  — 
instrument. — pi.  Income;  resources.    See  Means. 

Mean,  v,n.\i.  meant  ;  pp.MEAifirrG,MEAfTT. — JHeaned,  u  & 
p.,  is  rarely  used.]  To  have  in  the  mind  ;  to  pui-pose ;  t» 
think;  to  intend  ;  to  design.  —  [To  moan.  Brockett.  LocaI._ 

Mean,  v,  a.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  design ;  to  signify' 
to  denote ;  to  imply ;  to  import ;  to  hint  covertly. 

Mean'-BORN,*  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth.  Shak. 

Me-An'der,  71.  A  winding  like  that  of  the  river  Meander 
in  Phrygia ;  a  winding  course ;  maze ;  labyrinth ;  flex 
uous  passage, 

M?-Xn'd?r,  V,  a.  [L  meandered;  pp,  heanderino,  ms 
ANDERED.]  To  wind  ;  to  turn  rotnd;  to  make  flexuouii. 

M:e-Xn'der,  v.  n.  To  run  in  windings ;  to  be  intricate. 

M]?-Xn'der-Ing,*;>.  a.  Kunning  with  a  serpentine  course  . 
winding. 

Me-Xn'dri-^n,  a.  Winding;  flexuous.  King    [R.J 

Mi^i-XN'oRoys,  a.  Winding ;  meandering.  Fuller.  [R.] 

tM:?-XN'DRV,  a.  Winding;  meandering.  Bacon. 

Mean'ing-,  71.  Intention  ;  sense  ;  signification  ;  import 

MEAN'JNG-Lfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  meaning,  C.  Lamb. 

Meaw'lv,  (id.  With  meanness  ;  poorly;  ungenerously 

Mean'ness,  71,  Waiit  of  excellence  or  dignity  j  baseness  j 
lowness  of  mind  ;  sordidness  ;  niggardliness. 

Mean§,*  71.  sin^.  Sc  pi.  An  instrument;  method;  mode; 
way ;  that  which  Is  used  in  order  to  any  end.  —  In  till* 
sense  it  is  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  with  a 
verb  or  adjective  singular  ;  but  if  more  than  one  thing  is 
referred  to,  it  is  plural,  "  By  this  means."  Pope.  "  By  thai 
means."  Addison.  "This  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which 
use  has  introduced  and  established,  in  spite  of  analogy  : 
we  should  not  be  allowed  to  say,  '  a  mean  of  making  men 
happy,'"  Bp.  Hurd. — pi.  Revenue;  income;  fortune, 
resources.  —  B-p  all  means,  without  doubt;  certainly.— 
By  no  means,  m  no  way  ;  not  at  all.  — By  any  Tneans,  in 
any  way. —  By  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all ;  not  in  any 
way.  A  colloquial  pleonasm,  in  use  for  the  sake  of  em 
phasis. 

Mean'-spIr-jt-ed,*  a.  Having  a  mean  spirit;  base.  Shen 
stone. 

MEANT,  (mSnt)  i.  &  p.  from  Mean.  See  Mean. 

MJiAN'TiME,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time;  meanwhila 
Dryden, 

MiJAN'WHlLE,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time.  Addison 

[Mear,  n.  A  boundary.  See  Mere. 

SlEAR,  V.  a.  See  Mere. 
EASE,  [mes,  S,  W.  Ja.;  mez,  P.  K.  Sm.]  n.    [mass,  Ger.) 
The  quantity  or  number  of  five  hundred,  applied  to  her- 
rings ;  as,  *■'  a  Tnwwe  [500]  of  herrings." 

tMEA'§LE,  (me'zl)  71.  \m.as,  masel,  Ger.]  A  leper.   Wicliffb. 

Mea'§iled,  (me'zld)  a.  Infected  with  the  measles. 

Mea'§led-n£ss,  (me'zld-nes)  n.  State  of  being  measly. 

Mea'^le?,  (mS'zlz)  n.  pi.  A  contagious  disease,  usually 
characterized  by  small,  red  spots:  —  also  a  disease  ia 
swine  and  in  trees. 

Mea'^ly,  (me'zle)  a.  Infected  with  the  measles.  Swift 

M£A^'u-RA-BLE,'(m6zh'Li-r?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  measured  , 
moderate  ;  being  in  small  quantity. 

M£A§'v-RA-Bi.E-NiSss,  (m6zh'v-r?-bl-n€s)  ti.  The  quality 
of  admitting  to  be  measured. 

MEa^'u-RA-BLY,  (mezh'u-r^i-bl?)  ad.  Moderately 

MEa^'VR-E)  (mgzh'ur)  lu'lmesure.  Fr.]  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured;  a  standard;  a  rule;  degree;  thai 
which  is  measured  or  dealt  out ;  proportion ;  quantity 
settled ;  a  stated  quantity ;  sufficient  quantity ;  allotment  j 
portion  allotted.  —  (Mits.)  The  number  counted  in  each 
bar  or  cadence, —  (Poetry)  The  number  counted  m  each 
foot  or  verse.  —  (Dancing)  The  proportion  of  the  steps  to 
each  other. — ;»Z.  Ways  ;  proceedings  ;  expedients;  means 
to  an  end,  —  Hard  measure,  hard  treatment. 

MEa§'VRE.  (mSzh'ur)  v.  a.  [me-mrer.  Ft.]  [i.  measured; 
yip.  MEASt  UNO,  measured.]  To  compute  as  to  quantitv 
or  extent  by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  to  pass  through  ;  to  judge 
of  quantity,  or  extent,  or  greatness  ;  to  adjust ;  to  pronor 
tion  ;  to  mark  out,  allot,  or  distribute  by  measure 

MEa!J'VRE-l£ss,  (m6zh'ur-les)  a.  Immeasurable. 

MiSA?'VRE-M£NT,  (mSzh'ur-mSnt)  n.  Act  of  measuring 
mensuration.  Burke, 

M£a§'ur-er,  (mezh'ur-er)  tu  One  who  measures. 

M£a^'Vr-I'ng,  (mezh'yr-ing)  a.  That  measures,  or  is  meaa 
ured  :  —  applied  to  a  cast.  JValler. 

MiiAT,  n.  [fFood  in  general.  Bible.]  Flesh  to  be  eaten 

Meat'ed,  a.  [fFed;  foddered.  Tusser.]  Having  meat. 

Meath,  (mGth)  7U  A  drink  like  mead,  or  the  same.  Milton 
Option ;  preference.  Qrose.  [Local.] 

Meat'Less,*  a.  Destitute  of  meat.   Th.  More, 

Meat'-Of-f^r-Ins,*  n  An  offering  consisting  of  foo* 
Exodus 

Meat'-Pie,*  71.  A  pie  made  of  meat ;  a  mince-pie.  Ash. 

Meat'y,  (mS'te)  a.  Fleshy,  but  not  fat.  Grose.  [Local.] 

Mea'zljng,  (m5'zling)p.  See  Mi2zLiNa.  Arbuthnot 
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.'H.-jenXN'|c,  (m5-kSn'n',k)  n.  One  employed  in  mechanU 
cal  or  manual  labor;  an  artificer. 

itf?-£HXN'i:c,        jo.  [mechanicuSf  h. ;  /iijxai/ij,  Gr.]  Relat- 

M^-jbhAn'j-c^l,  j  ing  to  mecbanics  or  mecbanism  ;  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  a  machine  j  employed  in  manual  la- 
bor; skilled  in  mechanics :  —  mean;  servile.  Sh^. — The 

,  six  Ttiedumical  powers  are  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw.  Prands. — Brande,  in 
enumeratingthesix  mechanical  powers,  omits  the  inclined 
plane,  and  adds  the  fumcuXaT  maekine. 

fM^-jBHAw'f-c^L-IZE,  v.a.  To  render  mean  or  low.  Cot- 


M^-jBHiN^j-c^L-LV,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ism. 

Me-jehXn'j-c*l-nEss,  tu  auality  of  being  mechanical 

MiSjeH-^-Ni''ciAN,  (mek-9-nish'&n)  n.  [mecanicien,  Fr.]  A 
maker  of  machines. 

Me-jEhXh'jcs,  71.  pi.  The  science  of  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machines ;  the  science  that  treats  of  forces  and  powers, 
and  their  action  on  bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  machinery. 

UB^H'fN-l^M,  (mek'^n-izm)  n.  [micanismej  Fr.]  Action 
according  to  mechanic  laws ;  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine, or  the  parts  of  a  machine  adapted  to  the  intended 
effect. 

M£:£;h'ak-Ist,  (mek'^n-ist)  n.  A  mechanician  ;  a  maker 
of  machines :  —  a  philosopher  who  refers  all  the  changes 
in  the  universe  to  the  effect  merely  of  mechanical  forces, 

}/L1t0n'^'S-iz^y*  (m€k^^n-iz)  v.  a.  To  form  mechanically. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

M^-jejha-nq-grXph'jc,*  o.  Treating  of  mechanics.  Jtfawn- 
der.  [R.] 

MfijeH'iijN,*  (mSk'Un)  n.  Lace  made  at  Mechlin.  Smart. 

M^jGH'iiiN,  a.  Relating  to  or  made  at  Mechlin,  as  a  kind 
of  lace. 

MiEjEH-iiO'jc,*  (mek-lo'jk)  a.  {Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconine.  P. 
Oijc. 

M?-cho'^-cXn,  or  Me-«h6'a-cXn,  rm5-ko'&-ka.n,  J.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.J  71.  A  large  root  or  white  jalap  from  Mechoacan 
in  Mexico,  a  mild  purgative.  ISIl. 

MSc'p-ff^TE,*  7U  A  salt  formed  of  meconic  acid  and  a 
base.  Braiide. 

Me-con'ic,*  o.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  opi- 
um. Brande. 

M£c'Q-nIne,*  or  Me-co'ni-^,*  71.  A  white,  fusible  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opium.  Brande. 

M^-co'nj-Om,  n.  [/ii7*wi/ioc.]  The  juice  of  the  white  pop- 
py ;  opium:  —  the  first  fteces  of  children. 

M£d'ai.,  n,  [mMaillej  Fr.']  An  ancient  coin:  —  a  piece  of 
metal,  in  the  sliape  of  a  coin,  with  figures  and  devices, 
struck  in  memory  of  some  person  or  event. 

MfiD'^L-LfiT,*  n.  A  little  medal.  Pinkerton. 

Me-dXl'ljc,  a.  Pertaining  to  medals.  Addison. 

Me-dXl'lipn,  (-yiin)  n.  [mddaUlon^  Fr.]  A  large  antique 
stamp  or  medal ;  the  representation  of  a  medal  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture. 

M£D'Aii-LlsT,  n.  [midaUUste,  Fr.]  One  skilled  or  curious 
in  medals  :  — one  who  gains  a  prize-medal.  Ed.  Rev. 

MfiD'^L-LyR-g-y,*  n.  The  art  of  making  and  striking  med- 
als and  coins.  Brande, 

MSb'dle,  (mSd'dl)  v.  n.  [middelcnf  Teat.]  [i.  meddled  ; 
pp.  MEDDLING,  MEDDLED,]  To  liave  to  do ;  to  iuterposc  ; 
to  act  in  any  thin<;;  to  interpose  or  intervene  officiously; 
to  interfere. 

fMfeD'DLE,  V.  a.  [mHer,  Fr.]  To  mix;  to  mingle.  Spenser. 

MitD'DL^R,  n.  One  who  meddles  ;  a  busy-body. 

M£D'l}liE-s6ME,  a.  Intermeddling  ;  officious. 

MfiD'DLE-sftME-Nfiss,  71.  An  intermeddling  ;  officioua- 
ness. 

Mitn'DLJNa,  n.  Officious  interposition.  Soutli. 

M^o'iiLlNfij*  p.  a.  Interfering  importunately ;  officious. 

Me'dj-a,  71.  pi.  See  Medium. 

MEoi-Ji'VAL,*  (nied-e-e'v?l)  a.  Relating  to  the  middle 
ages.  Ec.  Rev.  —  Written  Jilso  medieval. 

M£d-i-£'V^l,*  71.  One  belonging  to  the  middle  age.  Ed. 
Rev'. 

Me'dj-al,*  a.  Noting  a  medium  or  average  ;  mean.  Smart. 

Me'dI-an,*  a.  (^Anat.)  Middle;  situated  m  the  middle. — 
The  median  line  is  a  vertical  line  supposed  to  divide  the 
body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts.  Dungllson. 

Me'i>I-Xnt,*  n.  {Mus.)  The  chord  which  is  a  major  or  mi- 
nor third  higher  than  the  key-note,  according  as  the  mode 
is  major  or  minor.  Brande. 

Me-DI-Xs'TINE,  n.  {midiastin^  Fr, ;  mediasixnum^  L.]  (Anat.) 
Same  as  mediastinum.  Arbuthnot. 

Me-dj-aS-tI'nvMj*™.  lh.]{Anat.)  The  duplicature  of  the 
pleura,  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  into  two 
parts. -BraTwifl. 

Me'di-ate,  v.  n.  [mediusy  L.]  [i.  hedtated  ;  pp.  mefiat- 
ihg,  mediated.]  To  interpose,  as  a  common  friend,  be- 
tween two  parties;  to  intercede;  to  be  between  twc. 

Wii'Di-ATE,  V.  a.  To  effect  by  mediation. 


Me'di-ate,  a  Imidiat,  Fr.]  Intervening;  middle;  Iw 
tween  two  extremes. 

Me'dj-^te-lv,  ad.  By  a  secondary  or  intervening  cause. 

Me'di-ate-n£s3,*  jt.  State  of  being  mediate.  Bannister. 

ME-Dj-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  mediating  ;  interpoBfc 
tion  ;  intervention ;  agency  interposed  ;  intercession. 

Me-dj-Xt-i-zX'tipn,*  71.  The  annexation  of  smaller  sov. 
ereignties  to  larger  contiguous  states,  as  in  Germany,  af< 
ter  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806.  Brande. 

Me'D|-^-TIZE,*  v.  o.  [t.  mediatized;  ;>;;.  MEDiATizinOf 
MEDIATIZED.]  To  aunex  a  small  state,  governed  by  a  fov 
ereign  prince,  to  a  larger  one,  yet  allowing  the  ruler  of 
the  small  state  to  retain  his  princely  rank,  rights,  an? 
privileges.  P.  Cye. 

Me'dj-a-tqr,  71.  {mediatorf'L,im^diateur,Fr,]  One  who 
mediates  ;  an  intercessor ;  one  of  the  characters  of  oui 
blessed  Savior. 

Me-dj-a-to'ri-^l,  a.  Belonging  to  mediation  or  a  media 
tor ;  intercessoiy. 

ME-Df-A'TpR-SHiP,  71.  The  office  of  a  mediator.  Pearson. 

ME^Df-A-Tp-RV,  a   Mediatorial.  Bp.  Hopkins,  [r.] 

M£-di-a^tr£s8,  71.  A  female  mediator.  Sheldon^  [r.] 

Me-di-a'trIx,  71.  A  female  mediator.  Warton. 

M^D'ic,  7t.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  a  kind  of  tie 
foil. —  [■\pl.  The  science  of  medicine.  Spenser.] 

M£d'ic,*  a.  Medical.  Pomfret.  [r.] 

M£D'j-cA-BLEy  a,  {medicaMliSf  L.]  That  may  be  healed 
Bailey. 

M£d'|-cal,  a.  [TnedictM,  L.]  Relating  to  medicine  or  tb« 
art  of  healing;  medicinal. 

M£D'i-CAL-i-y,  ad.  Physically;  medicinally, 

M£D'l-CA-MfiNT,  [mSd'e-k^-mSnt,  S.  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.Wb.i 
mSd'e-k?-ment  or  me-dik'^-mSnt,  W.  F. ;  me-dik'?-mSnt, 
K.]  n.  [medieamentumj  L.]  Any  thing  used  m  healing;  a 
topical  application. 

M&o-i-CA-yL&NT'Ai^y  a.  Relating  to  medicaments. 

M£d-|-ca-m£nt'^l-lv,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  medi- 
cine. Browne. 

M£d'i-cXs-t:er,  n.  [mHieastref  Fr.]  A  pretender  to  medi- 
cine ;  a  quack.  fVhitlock. 

M£d'i-cate,  v.  a.  [medico,  L.]  [t.  medicated  ;  pp.  medi- 
cating, MEDICATED.]  To  tinctUTe  or  impregnate  with 
any  thing  medicinal. 

M£d-i-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  medicating  ;  use  of  physic. 

M£d'J-ca-t;ve,*  a.  Tending  to  cure ;  medicinal.  Stewart. 

ME-D'i^'lN-A-BLE,  a.  Useful  for  healing ;  sanative. 

Me-dT^'I-wal,  [me-dis'e-n?!,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  H'b. ;  me-dis'- 
e-n?!  or  mSd-e-sI'n?!,  S.  W.J.Ja,]  a.  [medicinalisj  L.] 
Having  the  power  of  healing;  belonging  to  physic  or 
medicine  ;  sanative,  ^f^  Sometimes  pronounced,  fa 
poetry,  mSd-i-ci'n^l. 

ME-Dl9'j-NAL-liV,  ad.  By  means  of  medicine. 

MiD'j-ciNE,  [m6d'de-sln,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  mSd'sjn,  S. 
K.  JElpliinstone ;  mSd'e-sin,  colloquially  med'sin,  Sm.J  ti. 
[medicina,  L.]  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to 
the  healing  of  diseases ;  physic ;  a  drug  or  other  sub- 
stance used  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  Prov.  xvii.  —  [mide- 
cin,  Fr.^jA  physician.  Skak.] 

+MiSD'i-clNE,  V.  a.  To  restore  or  cure  by  medicine.  SJtak. 

Me-di'e-tv,  71.  [77ie(fio('j,  Fr.]  Middle  state  ;  participation 
of  two  extremes  ;  half.  Browne,  [r.] 

Me'dj-6-cral,*  a.  Of  middle  quality;  mediocre  Add*- 
son. 

Me'di-o-CRE,  (me'de-6-kur)  [me'de-6-kiir,  K.  Sm.  J. ;  m6- 
de-okr',  Jo.  Maundeci  m'e-di'9-kyr,  Todil.]  a.  [Fr.,  from 
mediocHs,  L.]  Of  moderate  degree ;  of  middle  rate ;  mid- 
dling. Pope. 

Me'di-o-CRE,*  (m6'de-6-kur)  n.  One  of  middling  quality, 
talents,  or  merit ;  mediocrist.  Southey. 

Me'd|-6-crjst,  [me'de-5-krist,  Sm.  Wb.;  me-de-o'krjst, 
K.\  me-di'9-krist,  Todd,  Maundy.]  n.  [mediocre,  Fr.] 
One  of  middling  abilities.  Swift. 

Me-d(-6c'rI-ty,  Lra5-de-5k'r9-te,  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K  Sm. ;  me- 
de-Sk'r?-te  or  me-je-5k're-te,  ff^.;  me-jSk're-te,  S.]  n. 
[inediocritas,  L.  ;  m'ediocnt4,  Fr.]  Middle  state,  rate,  01 
degree  ;  moderate  degree  ;  moderation. 

M£d'I-TATE,  V,  a.  [meditor,  L.]  [i.  meditated  ;  pp.  meui- 
TATiHG,  MEDITATED.]  To  plan ;  to  contrivo ;  to  think  on ; 
to  revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  contemplate. 

M6d'j-tate,  v.  n.  To  think ;  to  muse ;  to  contemplate 

M£D-l-TA'TipN,  71.  [mcditatio,  L.]  Act  of  meditating  ;  deep 
thought ;  close  attention  ;  contrivance ;  contemplationj 
thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects;  a  serits  of 
thoughts. 

M1£d'j-ta-tjve,  a.  Addicted  to  meditation ;  reflecting 

■MJ6D'j-TA-TJvE-Ly,*  fld.  With  meditation.  Coleridge 

M£d'i-ta-tjvb-n£ss,*  71,  (Quality  of  being  meaitativa 
Coleridge. 

|MiSD-j-TER-RANE',  a.  Mediterranean.  Brerewood. 

M£d-i:-t?r-ra'ne-an,  o.  Encircled  by  land,  as  a  sea;  ly- 
ing between  lands ;  inland;  remote  from  the  sea:— not- 
ing the  sea  lying  between  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

MteD-I-TER-RA'N?-oOs,  a.  fTTiflrfiiw  and  (erra,L. ;  miditer 
ranie,  Fr,]  Mediterranean.  Burnet,  [b,] 
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tifi-DT-DM,  !me'de-ura,  P.  ^.  Ja.  Sm.  A ;  me'dyvm,  S.E, 
F  K. ;  niG'tle-am  or  mS'je-um,  W.]  n.  [L.J  pi.  L,  me'- 
pr-A  ;  EnR.  Mi:'D|-DM§.  That  through  which  a  body,  not 
in  contact  with  another,  must  pass  to  reach  it;  space  or 
substance  passed  through;  any  thing  intervening: — the 
number  between  two  extremes  ;  a  mean;  middle  place 
or  degree. 

rffiD'LAR,  n.  A  genus  of  large,  ornamental  fruit-treea;  the 
fruit  of  the  tree. 

fMfiD'LE,  (m6d'dl)  )  V.  a.  To  mingle.  L-Addison.  SeeMnD- 

KMEd'lv,  (mSd'le)  \      dlb. 

M£d'ley,  (mSd'Ie)  n.  A  mixture  ;  a  miscellany  ;  a  mixed 
mass. 

MfiD'LEY,  (mSd'le)  a.  Mingled;  confused.  Chaucer, 

JHE-Dbc'y*  n.  An  excellent,  red,  French  wine.   W.  Ency. 

tMfiD's^TP,*  71,  A  harvest  supper  formerly  given,  in  Eng- 
land, to  laborers  at  harvest-home.  Whiahaw. 

ME-Dt^L' L4.^*  n.  [L.]  {AnaU)  Marrow.  — (Bot.)  Pith. 
Crabb. 

M^-dCl'I<a.r,  a.  [TTi^tZwZZaire,  Fr.]  Relating  to  marrow;  med- 
ullary   Cheyne. 

M£D'vi--LA-Ry,  [mSd'uI-lgt-re,  W.  Ja.  Wh,  DanglUon  ;  me- 
dfil'l?i-re,  S.  P.  K,  Snu]  a.  (medulla^  L. ;  mididlaire,  Ft.] 
Pertaining  to  the  marrow  or  pith.  See  Gafillart. 

Me-dOl'ljne,*?!.  That  form  of  lignin  which  constitutes 
the  pith  of  certain  plants,  as  the  pith  of  the  sunflower. 
Brande. 

Me-jj&SAj*  n,  [L.]  pi.  ME'D&S^.  (Antiquity)  One  of 
the  Gorgons.  Lempriere,  —  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine, 
radiated  animals,  without  shells.  LyelL 

Meed,  R.  Reward;  recompense;  gift.  Shak. 

tMEED,  V.  a.  To  merit ;  to  deserve.  Hmjwaod. 

(VIeek,  a.  [miit/cr,  miak,  Icel.]  Mild  of  temper ;  not  proud  ; 
not^easily  provoked  ;  soft  ;  gentle  ;  quiet ;  humble. 

JMeek,  v.  a.  To  humble  ;  to  meefcen.   Widiffe. 

Meek'en,  (mS'fcn)  a.  a.  To  make  meek  ;  to  soften.  Browne, 

Meek'-eyed,*  (-id)  o.  Having  a  mild  aspect.  Tkomson. 

Meek'lv,  ad.  In  a  meek  manner;  mildly. 

Me£K'NES3,  Tt.  Gentleness  ;  mildness  ;  humility. 

Meek'-spIr-it-ed,*  o.  Having  a  meek  spirit;  gentle. 
Paahna. 

Meer,  a.Si:.n.  See  Mere. 

fMEERED,  (merd)  a.  Relating  to  a  boundary.  Shak, 

Meer'schaum,*  (mer'shoam)n,[Ger.]  (JWm.)  Asilicated, 
light,  and  soft  magnesian  mineral,  used  in  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Brands. 

Meer'z^,*7i.  See  Mirza. 

Meet,  a.  Fit ;  proper  ;  suitable ;  seemly ;  qualified. —  [fJIfeet 
MifA,  even  with.  Shak.] 

Meet,  v.  a.  ^i.  met  ;  pp.  meeting,  met.]  To  come  together 
from  opposite  or  different  directions ;  to  come  face  to  face ; 
to  encounter;  to  encounter  in  hostility  or  unexpectedly  ; 
to  join  another  in  the  same  place  ;  to  find. 

Meet,  o.  n.  To  encounter ;  to  close  face  to  face ;  to  en- 
counter in  hostility  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  come  together. —  To 
meet  with,  to  light  on  ;  to  find  ;  to  join  ;  to  suffer  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  encounter;  to  advance  half  way  ;  to  join. 

MEfT^Eif,*  (mS'tn)  V.  a.  To  make  meet  or  fit ;  to  prepare. 
Ash. 

Meet'er,  71.  One  who  meets. 

Meet'inG",  n.  An  assembly  ;  a  convention  ;  an  interview  ; 
a  conflux;  a  company  ;  a  congregation  ;  an  auditory :  —  an 
assembly  for  public  worship,  applied,  in  England,  to  the 
Dissenters. 

Meet'jng-HoOse,  (met'jng-hiius)  n.  A  house  of  public 
worship.  In  England,  used  for  a  house  of  public  worship 
for  Dissenters,  as  distinguished  from  a  church. 

Meet'ly,  fli  Fitly;  properly;  suitably.  Shak. 

Meet'ness,  71.  Fitness  ;  propriety  ;  suitableness.  Bp.  BulL 

M£g'a-co^m,  n.    [ntyas  and  KdtTfios.]    The  great  world; 

macrocosm.  Bp,  H.  Croft. 
MfiG-A-L^'fiANi*  a.  Noting  games  among  the  Romajis  in 

honor  of  Cybele.  Bra-ode. 
MfiG-^-LleH'XHVS,*  71.  {Mnu)  An  extinct  genus  of  fishes. 
Brande 

Mj6g'a-lo-NVX,*  n.   [piya-i  and  SvvX,]    (Oeol.)  A  large, 
extinct  mammal,  whose  fossil  bones  have  been  found  in 
Virginia.  Brande. 
jM£(>-A-L6p'SY-jeHY,*  n.  Greatness  of  mind   Maunder. 
M£g-A-I'6p'T?-rAn,*  n.     ifiiyas  and   irrepdv,]    (Ent)  A 

neuropteroiis  insect.  Brande, 
M£G-A-LP-sAu'RVS,*  n.  [ftiyas  and  travpog.']  (Oedl.)  A  fos- 
sil, gigantic,  amphibious  animal,  of  the  saurian,  or  lizard 
and  crocodile,  tribe.  LyeU. 

\Ie-gXph'y-t6n,*  71.    (OeoL)   A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 

plants.  Bitckland, 
fME-GXp'o-Lls,  n.    [niyag  and  n-dAis.]    A  principal  city; 

metropolis.  Herbert. 
MEg'a-scope,*  71.  [ftiyag  and  cK'tiirto.']  An  optical  instru- 
ment for  examining  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Brande. 
W£g'a-stome,*  71.  A  univalve  shell  with  a  large  aperture. 

Branile. 
M£g-A-the'rj-Om,*  n.  [tiiyas^nd  dripiov.']  (OwL)  A  large, 


extinct  animal,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  Souti 

America.  Bvckland. 
M]?-gXth'e-ro1d,*  71.  One  of  a  family  of  extinct  mammif- 

erous  quadrupeds.  P.  Cyc, 
M£G'LfP,*  n.  A  color  for  painting  in  imitation  of  oak.  Lo»- 

don. 
Me'GRIM,  n.  [fjiitxpaifiay  Gr. ;  migraine,  Fr.]  {Med.)  A  vio 

lent,  intermitting  pain  aflecting  one  side  of  the  head, 

vertigo. 
Me]-bo'MI-*n,*  a.  (AnaU)  Noting  glands  situated  st  the 

edge  of  the  eyelids.  Roget. 
fMEiNE,  (men)  v.a.  To  mingle.  Chaucer. 
JMElN'y,  (m£n'§)  [mSn'e,  Sm. ;  me'ne,  /*.]  n,  [mesniey  old 

Fr.]  A  family  ;  a  retinue  or  household  uf  servants,  Sltaii 
Mei'o-cene,*  o.  (QeoL)  See  Miocene. 
Mei'(?-mite,*  n,  (JWift.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  grair.a,  or 

small,  shining  crystals,  found   at  Mount  Somma,  neai 

Vesuvius.  Brande. 
Mei-o'SJS,  (mi-o'sjs)  [mi-o'sjs,  K.  Wb.  Crabh ;   mI'9-flSa, 

Sm.]  n.  [iietdjots.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a 

thing  is  fiyperbolicaliy  lessened. 
Mei'w^ll,*  71.  A  small  sort  of  codfish.  Crabb, 
Me'l^m,*7i,  A  substance  consisting  of  carbon,  nitrogen, 

and  hydrogen,  formed  during  the  distillation  of  a  mixture 

of  sal-ammoniac  and  potassium,  Brande. 
M£l'am-PODE,  71,  [melantpodium,  L.]  The  black  hellebore. 

Spenser. 
Me-lXn'a-g5gue,  (me-ian'9-g5g)  n.  [fiEXavos  and  Sj/w.J 

(Med.)  A  medicine  for  expelling  black  bile,  choler,  ormel* 

ancholy. 
fMEL-^N-iBHO'Li-AN,  n.  One  afflicted  with  melancholy 

Scott, 
MfeL'^N-jEHoL-ic,  a.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  hypo 

chondriacal ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  melancholy. 
M£li'^N-je:H5L-!C,  71.  A  person  diseased  with  melancholy 

ft  A  gloomy  state  of  mind.  Ld.  Clarendoiu] 
Mel^an-jEHol-i-ly,  ad.  With  melancholy.  Keepe.  [R.} 
M£L'AN-jEH6L-i-N£ss,  n.  Melancholy.  Aubrey,  [r.] 
fMEL-AN-jEHO'iil-oOs,  a.  Melancholy;  gloomy.   Qower 
MEl'^n-jBhSl-jst,  71.  A  melancholy  person.  Glanville.  [R,I 
tM£lj'AN-eHp-I-jZE,  V.  n.  To  become  melancholy.  Burton. 
fMfiL' A-N-jCHQ-lize,  7J.  fl.To  make  sad  or  melancholy.  More. 
MfiL'AN-jEHdL-y,  (rael'?n-kol-e)  n.  lfit\ai/os  and  x<i^^*\  A 

disease  of  the  mind,  chiefly  characterized  by  ungrounded 

fear,  and  apprehension  of  evil;   depression  of  spirits; 

gloomy  state  of  mind  ;  gloominess  ;  hypocliondria. 
Mlii'AN-jeHdii-Y,  a.  Diseased  with  melancholy  ;  habitually 

dejected;  gloomy;  dismal;  sad;  melancholic. 
MjB-zXNfrJB',  (m^-Unzh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  ;  a  medley. 
Me-la'ni-^n,*  71.  One  of  a  family  of  fluviatile,  testaceous 

mollusks.  P,  Cyc 
M£l'an-ite,*  n.  (Miru)  A  species  of  black  garnet.  Brande 
M£l-AN-It'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  melanite.  Smart. 
M£i.-AN-5jeH'Rp-lTE,*  7t.  (Min,)  An  ore  of  lead.  Dana, 
M£l-an-6p's|S,*  n,    A  genus  of  fresh-water,  testaceoua 

mollusks.  P.  Cyc, 
MEl-^-n6'sis,*  n,    [/liXas.]    (Med.)  A  malignant  diseiisi- 

characterized  by  deposition  of  black  matter.  Brande, 
M£L-AN-6T'lc,*a.  Relating  to  melanosis,  P.  Cyc. 
Me-lXn'ter-Ite,*  n.   (Mhu)  A  native  sulphate  of  iron. 

Brande. 
Me'zXs,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med,)  An  endemial  disease  of  Arabia, 

characterized  by  dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin.  Brande. 
Me-lXs'ma,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  aged  persons,  in  which 

a  black  spot  appears  upon  the  skin,  and  forms  a  foul  ul- 
cer. Brande, 
Me-lXs'tq-ma,*  71.  [iiiXas  and  ardpa.]  (Bot)  A  genus  o» 

evergreen  trees.  LyeU, 
M&-LEE'y*  (ma-la')  n,  [Fr.]  A  battle  ;  a  contest ;  an  aflray 

QenU  Mag. 
MEl'ic,*  a.  [/ifiXiiftf?.]  Relating  to  song;  lyric.  Beck. 
M£L-i-cii'Ris,  n.  [neXiKTipU.]  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor 

filled  with  matter  resembling  honey. 
ME-Llp'ER-oDs,*  a.  Having  ipatter  like  honey.  Smart. 
M£l'j-c£t,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  Crabb. 
M£l'jc-GrAss,*  71.  A  genus  of  perennial  grasses.  Farm. 

Ency, 
MEx--i-CP-t66n',*  71.  A  sort  of  peach  ;  malacatune.  Crabb 
MEL'i-li5T,  71.  [melHotus,  L.]  The  honey  lotus ;  a  sort  o. 

trefoil  or  clover. 
MEl-I-lo'tvs,*  71.  [mel  and  lotas,  L.]   A  plant  called  th« 

sweet-scented  clover ;  melJlot.  Farm.  Ency. 
||MEL'ip-RATE,(mel'y9-rat)[me'le-9-ra,i,  ff.P.J.Ja.;  me- 
ly9-rat,  S.  E  F,  K.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [meliorer^  Fr.]   [i.  melioraT' 

£D  ;  pp,  meliorating,  meliorated.]  To  maVe  better;  t< 

improve  ;  to  ameliorate. 
||Mei*'ip-rat-er,*  71.  One  who  meliorates.  Ann.  Reg. 
IJMEL-ip-RA'Tipw,  (mel-y9-ra'shun)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  n.ei 

iorating  ;  amelioration  ;  improvement. 
tMEL-i6R'j-TV,  (mel-y5r'^te)  n.  State  of  being  betta    Ba 

con, 
fMfiLli,  V,  n,  [mSler,  se  miler,  Fr.J  To  mix  j  to  meddle  Sprn 

ser. 
fMELL,  n,  [mel,  L.]  Honey.   tVamer. 
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MfiL'L^TE,*n  (Ckem.)  A  salt  formed  of  mellitic  acid  and 
a  base.  Ore. 

Mel-LIf'er-oDs,  a.  Producing  honey. 

Mel-lI'f'ic,*  a.  Making  or  producing  honey.  Phillips. 

M?l-l;-fi-ca'tiqn,  tu  [mellijico,  L.]  The  malting  or  the 
production  of  honey.  Arhuthnot.  [r.] 

M]?L-LtF'LV-?NCE,  n.  A  flow  of  honey  or  sweetness. 

M^L-lIf'lv-ent,  \  a.  [mel  and  Jliio,  L.]  Flowing  as  with 

M]?L-LlF'LV-oDs,  i  honey  ;  flowing  with  sweetness. 
Shak. 

MJEL-LI(;^':^-NoOs,*  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  honey.  Smart. 

M£L'Lj-L.iTE,*re.  (Min.)  Same  as  mellite.  Brande. 

MEL-ljili'p-Qu£NT,*  a.  Spealcing  sweetly.  Maunder.  [B.J 

W[£l.'li-tate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  mellitic  acid 
and  a  base.  Turner. 

Mfit'LiTE,*  n.  [/iiAt  and  A£9off.]  {Min.)  The  honey-stone, 
a  yellow,  crystallized  mineral  composed  of  mellitic  acid 
and  alumine.  Brande, 

M^L-lIt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  honey-stone.  Brande. 

M^l'lqn,*  71.  A  lemon-yellow  substance  composed  of  car- 
bon and  nitrogen.  Brande. 

Mfiii'iiOW,  (rael'lo)  a.  Soft  with  ripeness;  fully  ripe :  — 
soft  in  sound  ;  soft  to  the  taste,  to  the  touch,  or  tread,  or 
to  the  eye  ;  soft  with  liquor  ;  drunk. 

M£l'l6w,  (mel'16)  v.  a.  [i.  mellowed  ;  pp.  mellowiwo, 
MELLOWED.]  To  make  mellow ;  to  soften ;  to  ripen  j  to 
mature. 

Mfiii'Low,  (mSl'low)  D.  71.  To  be  soft,  ripe,  or  mature. 

M£L'LpW-LY,*  ad.  With  mellowness.  Mrs.  Butler. 

M£li'l.Q"W-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  mellow ;  softness.  Hart. 

MfiL'Lpw-V,  (m6l'lp-e)  a.  Soft;  unctuous.  Drayton. 

MEij-p-cp-TON',  n.  [melocoton,  Sp.]  A  quince: — a  kind 
of  peach  ;  malacatune.  Bacon. 

yME-LO'Dl-otJs»  [me-Io'de-us,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  ,*  me-l6'dyu9,  S. 
E.  F.  K. ;  me-loMe-us  or  me-lo^je-us,  W.]  a.  Ilaving  mel- 
ody ;  musical ;  harmonious. 
IMe-l6'dj-o&s-L"V,  orf.  Musically;  harmoniously. 
Ie-lo'di-oOs-n£ss,  n.  Sweetness  of  sound  ;  musicalness. 

MfiL'p-DisT,*  71.  One  versed  in  melody;  a  musician.  Dr. 
Allen. 

M£l'p-DI2E,*  v.  a.  [i.  melodized  ;  t^.  melodizinq,  mel- 
odized.] To  make  melodious;  to  reduce  to  the  form  of 
melody.  Langkome. 

«M£l*-p-DRA'M^,*  71.  Same  as  melodrame.  Dickens, 
MEIi-p-dba-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  melodrame.  Oent. 
Mag. 

||M£l-p-i>bXm'A-tIst,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  melo- 
drame. Qu.  Rev. 

(IM£l'p-dbame,  [jngl'9-dram,  Jo.  i  me'lp-dram,  K.,'  me'- 
l9-dram,  Sm. ;  mel'9-dram,  Wb."]  n.  [Fr.,  from  fiiXos  and 
Spdpta.]  A  dramatic  performance  accompanied  with  songs 
or  music ;  a  sort  of  pantomime. 

M£l'p-D¥,  71.  [fisXtodia.]  The  arrangement,  in  succession, 
of  diflerent  sounds  for  a  single  voice  or  instrument ;  mu- 
sic ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  harmony  ;  concord. 

MfiL'pN,  n.  [melon^  Fr. ;  melo,  L.]  A  plant  of  several  vari- 
eties, and  its  fruit. 

MfiL'pN-THts'TLE,  (-sl)  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

MJ6ij-p-P<E'iA,*  (m61-9-p5'ygL)  n.  The  art  of  melody.  Bur- 
ney. 

MSli'BO^E,  n.  [mel  and  rose]  The  honey  of  roses, 

M£LT,   v.  a.    [i,  MELTED  ;  pp.  melting,  MELTED.^The  old 

preterit,  mort,  is  obsolete;  and  the  old  participle,  molten^ 
is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective.]  To  change  from  a  solid 
to  a  liquid  state  ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  make  liquid  ;  to  soften 
to  love  or  tenderness  ;  to  waste  away. 

M£lt,  v.  n.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  dissolve ;  to  be  softened 
to  pity  or  tenderness  ;  to  lose  substance  ;  to  be  subdued. 

M£lt,  71.  See  Milt. 

M£lt':ed,*  p.  a.  Dissolved;  softened;  made  liquid  or 
tender. 

MfiLT'ER,  71.  One  who  melts  metals,  &c. 

MELT'lNG,*p.  a.  Dissolving;  softening;  aflfecting. 

MtliT'lNG,  n.  Act  of  dissolving  or  softening;  inteneration 

MfeLT'lNG-LY,  ad.  Like  something  melting. 

M'fiLT'JNG-Nfiss,  n.  Disposition  to  melt  or  be  softened 

MSl.'^-sfifE',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  imaginary  beautiful  nymph  or 
fairy.  Brande. 

MfiL'vi^EL,  71,  A  kind  offish. 

M£m'ber,  7t.  [membj-um^  L. ;  membrej  Fr.]  A  part  of  any 
thing  ;  a  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body  ;  a  pa^;t  of  a 
discourse  or  period  ;  a  head  ;  a  clause  ;  any  part  of  an  in- 
tegral ;  one  of  a  community,  society,  or  association. 

MfiM'BERED,  (mem'berd)  a.  Having  limbs.  —  (Her.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird,  when  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  body. 

MEm'ber-shIp,  n.  State  of  being  a  member;  union. 

MEm-BR^-na'ceovs,  (m§m-br?-na'shu8)  a.  Constructed  as 
a  membrane  ;  membranous.  Crabb. 

MfiM'BRANE,  71.  [Fr.  ;  membrana,  L.]  The  expansion  of 
any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  into  a  thin  layer;  a  web  of 
several  sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  together 

M:?m-bba'ne-oD3,  a.  Consisting  of  membranes;  membra- 
nous. BoyU. 


M£m-br^  wIf'er-oUs,*  u.  Having  or  producing  mcia 
branes.  Buckland. 

Mem-brS'nj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  membrane 
or  parchment.  Smart. 

M£m-bra-n6l'p-(^y,*  n.  The  science  of  the  membranes 
Crabb. 

MfiM'BR^-NOtJs,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  mem 
branes  ;  formed  as  membranes  ;  membraneous.  Ray. 

Me~m£iv*to,  71.  [L.]  pi.  m:e-m£n'to§.  A  memorial ,  a  no- 
tice ;  a  hint.  [nel 

ME-MitN' TO  Mo'Ri*  [L.]  "Remember  death."  Macdun 

||Me-moIr',  (me-miiir'  or  mSm'wSlr)  [mS-moir'  or  mGm' 
wSir,  W.  P.  F.  Ja. ;  mS-mbir'  or  me'mwfi,r,  S. ;  mem'w^i, 
J.  K.  Sm^l  n.  [m^moire,  Fr.]  pi.  MEMOIRS.  A  notice  vA 
something  remembered ;  a  biographical  notice ;  a  short 
essay ;  an  account  of  transactions  or  events  familiarAt 
written,  or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  narrator. 

IIMe-moIr'}ST,*  71.  A  writer  of  memoirs.  Carlyle. 

MitM-Q-RA-BiL' l-4.y*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  worthy  to  be  r** 
membered  or  recdrded.  Enq/. 

JAtVL'Q  ra-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  memorabUis^  L.]  Worthy  of  r* 
membrance ;  signal ;  extraordinary ;  remarkable. 

M£M'p-R^-BiiE-N£ss,*  71.  auality  of  being  memorabln. 
Ash. 

M£M'p-RA-EiiY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

M&m-q-rXn'dj^m^  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  memoranda^  Eng. 
MEMORANDUMS.  A  note  to  help  the  memory ;  a  memo 
rial  notice. 

M£m-p-rAn'dvm-Book,*  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  In  which  mat- 
ters are  recorded  to  assist  the  memory.  Boswell. 

|M£m'p-rate,  b.  o.  [memoro,  L.j  To  make  mention  of  a 
thing.  Cockeram. 

fMfiM'p-RA-TlVE,  a.  Preserving  memory.  Hammond. 

ME-Mo'Rj-Aii,  n.  A  monument;  something  to  preserve 
memory;  a  remembrancer;  an  address  of  solicitation  i 
an  address  containing  an  exposition  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  soliciting  attention  to  them. 

Me-mo'ri-al,  a.  Preservative  of  or  contained  in  memory 

MjE-MO'RJ-Jiii-IsT,  n  One  who  writes,  presents,  or  signs  a 
memorial. 

Me-mo'rj-aIj-ize,*«.  a.  [{.memorialized; pp. memobial 
iziifo,  MEMORIALIZED.]  To  addrcss  by  a  memorial.  Ch. 
Ob. 

Me~m6'rI'A  T&fn'm-CA^*  [L,]  Artificial  memory;  a 
method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  certain  contrivances  ^ 
mnemonics.  Scudamore. 

fMEM'Q-RlST,  71.  One  who  memorizes.  Browne. 

ME-MbR'f-TERj*  ad.  [L.j  From  memory;  by  heart.  Rt 
Rev. 

M£M'P-RIZE,  V,  a.    [z.  MEMORIZED  ;  pp.  MEMORIZING,  MEH 

OBI2ED.]  To  record  ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered.  Skdc 

M£m'p-ry,  71.  [memoria,  L.]  The  power  or  capacity  of  hav 
ing  what  was  once  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  past  existence  ;  the  power  of  re- 
taining  or  recollecting  things  past ;  retention ;  remem- 
brance ;  reminiscence ;  recollection  ;  exemption  from  ob 
livion  ;  time  of  knowledge  or  remembrance  ■  attention 

fMEM'Q-Ry,  V.  a.  To  lay  up  in  the  memory.  Cliaucer. 

M£m'phi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Memphis  ;  Egyptian.  Smart 

M£n,  n. ;  pi.  of  Maiu  See  Man. 

MJ£n'ace,  v.  a.  [menacer,  Fr.,  from  min.ax,  minaeis,  L.]  [i 
menaced;  pp.  MENACING,  MENACED.]  To  threaten;  to 
threat. 

M£n'^ce,  71.  [Fr.]  A  threat;  a  denunciation  of  ill 

M£n'a-c?R,  n.  One  who  menaces ;  a  threatener. 

M^-nXjEh'^n-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  Ferruginous  oxide  of  tita 
nium.  Brande. 

M6n'a-cIng,  71.  Act  of  threatening;  threat. 

M£n'VcIng-LV,*  ad.  By  the  use  of  threats.  Brooke. 

Me-n'age'j  (m^-nazhO  n.  [Fr.]  A  menagery ;  ipanegc 
Addison,  [r.]    See  Manege,  and  Manage. 

M:]e-nage',*  (me-n'izh')  w.  a.  To  train  horses ;  to  manege 
Spenser.     See  Manege. 

M^N-A^'E-Rii^,  (m?-na'zhe-rS)  or  MipN-X^'E-Ry,  [men- 
'izh-er-e'j  fV.  Ja. ;  me-na'zhe-re,  P.  K.  Sm.  ,■  me-nazh'e-r5, 
E. ;  m6n'?-jSr-e,  JV'b.]  n.  [Fr.l  A  collection  of  foreign  or 
wild  animals ;  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Men'a-g6gue,  (men'51-gSg)  n.  [fifjvF.s  and  ayoi.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  to  promote  the  flux  of  the  menses. 

tMiw'n^lf '  i  "•  "V'ariegated ;  spotted.  Cotgrave. 

MfiND,  V.  a.  [emendOf  L.]  [i.  mended  ;  pp.  mending,  mend 

ED.]    To  repair  from  breach  or  decay  ;  to  correct ;  tr 

help  ;  to  improve ;  to  rectify ;  to  reform ;  to  amend  ;  tc 

emend. 
M£nd,  v.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  in  any  good 
M£nd'^-Ele,  a.  Capable  of  being  mended.  Sherwood. 
M:en-»a'ciovs,  (men-da'shys)  a.    [inendaXf  mendacis,  L  ] 

False ;  lying ;  deceitful ;  fallacious. 
Men-dX^'i-tv,  (men-d3.s'e-te)  71.  A  habit  of  lying;  afaise- 

liood ;  a  lie;  untruth. 
M£nd'er,  71.  One  who  mends. 
MEN'Di-cXw-cy,  n.  Beggary;  mendicity.  Burke. 
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llfiif'D|-cX.NT,  a.  Unendieansj  L.]  Begging;  poor  to  a 
state  of  beggary  ;  Delongmg  to  a  oegging  fraternity. 

HfiN'Dj-fCXNT,  n.  A  beggar;  one  of  a  begging  fraternity, 

tMJ6N'D(-cATE,  V.  a.  [mendico,  L.J  To  begj  to  ask  alma 
Cockeram. 

M£n-di-ca'tipn,*7i.  The  act  of  begging.  Browne, 

MEN-i)f9'i-TV,  n.  [mendicitasj  L.]  Act  of  begging;  habit 
of  begging ;  condition  of  habitual  beggars ;  mendicancy 

fMj&ND^MENT,  n.  Amendment.  Bp.  Gordon. 

Men-do'9^n§,*  (men-do's^nz)  71.  pi.  The  natives  of  the 
Marquesas.   Ecumshaw, 

t-M£ND9, 71.  ^ot  Amends.  SfiaJc. 

,47£'A£.*  A  Chaldaic  word,  which  is  used  in  Daniel,  and 
signifies  numeration.  Dr.  Jl.  Clarke. 

Men-ha'den^ti.  a  fish.  Storer.    See  Manhaden. 

Mii'N(-^L,  a.  Belonging  to  a  train  of  servants  ;  low  with 
respect  to  office  or  employment ;  servile. 

Mi:,''N}-^L,  n.  One  of  a  train  of  servants ;  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. 

MEN'lL-iTE,*n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  opal.  Brands. 

M?-nIn'9E5,  n.  'pl.  ]_pfiviy^.\  {Anat.)  Two  membranes 
that  envelop  the  brain, called  the  pia  materand  dwramater. 

KE-N'fs'CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  meniscus.  Eajield. 

M?-nTs'cV3,*  n.  A  lens,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other.  Brande, 

M£n-i-sper'mvm,*  71.  (Boe.)  A  genua  of  plants,  having 
fruit  of  a  crescent-like  form.  P.  Cyc. 

M£n'i-VER,  n.  [menu-vair,  Fr.]  A  small  Russian  animal 
with  fine_ white  fur ;  the  fur  itself.  Chaucer. 

M£n'npn-ite,*  tu  One  of  the  followers  of  Menno,  a  con- 
temporary of  Luther,  who  held  opinions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Anabaptists.  P.  Cyc. 

Me-n6l'P-^Vi  n.  lfi]]vo\6ytoi'.']  A  register  of  months. 
StUlmgjleet. 

MEn'p-poivie,*7i.  An  amphibious  animal.  Brande. 

M£n'ow,  71.  A  fish.  See  Minnow, 

MEn'-Plea9'?R,  n.  One  too  careftil  to  please  ;  a  flatterer. 

M£n'-Plea§-JNG,*  71.  Act  of  endeavoring  to  please  oth- 
ers, or  to  gain  popular  favor.  Milton. 

JUSn'sa  &T  Tmo'ro,*  [L.]  {Law)  "From  board  and  bed." 
—  A  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro^  ia  when  the  parties  are 
allowed  to  live  separate,  though  the  marriage  is  not  dis- 
solved.  Whishaw. 

MfiN'SAL,  a.  [memalis^  L.l  Belonging  to  or  transacted  at 
table.'  Richardson.  Monthly.  Month.  Reo. 

'MfiNSE, «.  Propriety;  decency;  manners.  Brockets  [Pro- 
vincial, north  of  England.] 

M£kse'fOl,  a.  Graceful;  mannerly.  Brockett.  [Local.] 

M£nse'less,  a.  Indecent;  uncivil.  Brockett.  [Local. j 

MI:n'ses,*  n.  pl.  [L.]  Months.  —  (^Med.)  The  catamenial  or 
monthly  discharges.  Crabb. 

M£n'strv-al,  o.  [menstmus^  L.]  Monthly ;  happening 
once  a  month;  lasting  a  month;  pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. 

M£n'strv-ate,*  V,  n.  H,  menstruated  ;  pp.  MENaTBUAx- 
iNG,  UEN9TRUATXD.]  TO  discharge  the  menses.  Med. 
Joum. 

M£N-STEV-A'TipN,*  71.  The  flow  of  the  menses.  Crabb. 

M£n'8TRV-oDs,  a.  Monthly;  having  the  catamenia. 

M£n'strv-Dm,  n.  [L.]  pl.  mEn'strv-^.  A  fluid  substance 
which  dissolves  a  solid  body  ;  a  solvent. 

M£NS-v-RA-Bii-'i-Ty,  7t.  Capacity  of  being  measured. 

M£ns'tj-r^-ble,  (mSns'yu-r^-bl)  [men'shii-r^-bl,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  Sin.;  men'siJi-r^i-bl,  Jo.]  a.  [mensura,  L.]  That 
may  be  measured;  measurable. 

M£ns'v-RA-BLE-ness,*  n.  Quality  of  being  mensurable. 
Ash. 

MfiNS'v-RAii,  (mSns'yii-r^l)  a.  Relating  to  measure. 

iM£NS'v-RATE,  V.  a.  To  measure.  Bailey. 
f£N-sv-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  measuring;  measurement. — 
(Oeam.)  The  art  or  act  of   ascerfaining  the  e.xtension, 
solidity,  and  capacity  of  bodies,  by  measuring  lines  and 
angles. 

MfiN'T^L,  a.  [mental,  Fr. ;  mentis,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
mind  ;  existing  in  the  mind  ;  intellectual  ;  ideal. 

MtN'TAL  LY,  ad.  Intellectually ;  in  the  mind. 

M6N-T|-c0iiT'v-it^Lj*  «•  Cultivating  the  mind.  Mauvr- 
der.  [R.] 

MteN'TipN,  (mSn'shyn)  n.  [mention,  Fr. ;  mentio,  L.]  Act 
of  mentioning ;  notice  or  remark  signified  by  words,  oral 
tr  written  ;  a  recital ;  hint. 

MSw'TipN,  (mfin'shun)  v.  a.  [mentionner,  Fr.J  [(.men- 
tioned; pp.    MEKTIONINO,    MENTIONED.]     To    notico    Or 

signify  in  words  ;  to  express  ;  to  name. 

M£N'TipN-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  mentioned.  Qu.  Rev. 

M£n'tor,*'7i.  The  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses:— a  wise 
counsellor.  Fenelon. 

Men-to'ri-AL,*  a.  Containing  advice  ;  monitorial.  Smart. 

Me-phHt'ic"        \  a.   [mephitis,   L.]  Relating  to  mephitis  ; 

Me-phit'j-cal,  j     foul;  noxious. 

Me-PHI'TIS,*  [me-ft'tis,  Ainsworth,  Crabb,  Brande,  Dwiv- 
kison;  mef'H^s;  Sm'.  K.  fFb.]  tu  fL.]  pL  mE-phI'TE^, 
( Chem.)  A  noxious  exhalation,  particularly  applied  to  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Brande. 


MfiPH'i-Tl^M,*   n.     Any  noxious  exhalation  j    mepniito 

Dun^ison.  , 

fM^-RA'cioys,  (m^-ra'shi^s)  a.  [meraeus,  L.]  Strong 
racy.  Bailey. 

tMfeR'cVBLB,  a.  [mercoT,  L.]  That  maybe  sold  or  bought 
Bailey. 

\Mmr~g^N~t1n' TE,  [mer'k?in-tant,  W.  P.;  mer'ksin-tan- 
ta,  Ja.  i  mer-kjn-tan'ta,  K.  Sm..']  n.  [mercatante,  It.( 
A  foreign  trader  ;  a  merchant.  Shafi 

MEr'can-tIle,  rmer'k^n-til,  ff.  J.  F.  Ja.;  mSr'k^n-tJl, 
S.  E.  K.  Str.]  a.  Relating  to  trade  or  commerce  ;  trading  ^ 
commercial.  ^fC^  This  word  is  often  incorrectly  pro- 
nounced in  this  country,  mer-c&n'tUc  and  mir' can-tile' \ 
but  these  modes  have  no  countenance  from  the'ortho^ 
pists. 

M?r-cXp'tan,*  7t.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  which  acts  powerfully  on  mer 
cury.  Brande,  , 

fMER'CAT,  n.  [mercatus,  L.]  Market ;  trade.  Sprat. 

tMER'c^-TURE,  71.  [mercatara,  L.]  Commerce.  Bailey. 

MER'cE-NA-Ri-Nfiss,  7i.  Quality  of  being  mercenary 
venality. 

Mer'ce-nvB-V)  «•  [mercenaire,  Fr. ;  mercenarvxs,  L 
Serving  for  pay;  venal;  hired;  sold  for  money;  so* 
did  ;  avaricious  ;  too  studious  of  profit. 

MisR^c^-N^-Ry,  71.  A  hireling ;  one  serving  for  pay. 

M£R'c:^R,  n.  [m.&rcier,  Fr.j  One  who  deals  in  silks  and 
woollen  cloths, 

Mer'ciir-shIp,  71.  The  business  of  a  mercer.  HowelL 

Mer'cer-¥,  71.  [mercerie,  Fr.]  Trade,  goods,  or  wares  of 
mercers. 

fMER'cHAND,  V.  n.  [marchander,  Fr.]  To  transact  bv 
traffic.  Bacon. 

Mer'ch^n-di^e,  71.  [marchandise,  Fr.]  Traffic  ;  commerce  j 
trade ;  goods ;  wares ;  commodities ;  any  thing  to  bs 
bought  or  sojd. 

MSJR'CHAN-Di^E,  V.  n.  To  trade  ;  to  traffic.  Harmar. 

fMER'cHAN-DRV,  %.  Merchandise.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Mer'cha'nt,  [mer'ch^nt,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,, 
m'Ar'chjnt,  S.]  n.  [marchant,  old  Fr.,  then  marchand. 
from  7nercanj,  L.]  One  who  traffics  to  foreign  countries; 
one  who  carries  on  commerce ;  an  in?porter  ;  a  wholesale 
trader. —  [fA  ship  of  trade.  JDrydan,]  —  In  the  U.  S. 
merchant  is  often  used  for  a  retail-trader.  ^jCT" "  Mr 
Sheridan  pronounces  the  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  tliifl 
word,  like  the  a  in  march;  and  it  is  certain  that  about 
thirty  years  ago,  [i.  e.  1770,]  this  was  the  general  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  since  that  time  the  sound  of  a  has  been 
gradually  wearing  away  ;  and  the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully 
established,  that  the  former  is  now  btcome  gross  and 
vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  ordera 
of  people.  Sennon,  service,  &.c.,  are  still  pronounced  by 
the  vulgar  as  if  written  sarmon  and  sarvice;  but  this 
analogy  is  now  totally  exploded,  except  with  respect  to 
clerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few  proper  names."  iValker.  Sea 
Clerk,  and  Sebjeant. 

Mer'chant,*  a.  Relating  to  trade  or  commerce.  P,  Oyc 

tMER'CHANT,  V.  n.  To  traffic.  L.  AHdison. 

Mer'chant-A-ble,  a.  Passing  current  in  trade;  fit  to  b« 
bought  or  sold  ;  marketable. 

Mer^chant-Like,  a.  Like  a  merchant.  Ainswnrth. 

iJMJER'CHANT-LV,  a.  Relating  to  a  merchant.  Bp.  Qauderu 
Ier'chant-MAn,  7i.fpi.  MERCHANT-MEN.  A  mercliant 

ship;  a  ship  of  trade.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Mer'ch^nt-SuXp,*  n.     A  ship  engaged  in  commerce 

Sw^t. 
MfiR'CHAWT-TAi'LpR,*  71.  A  tailor  who  furnishes  clothi 

and  other  materials  for  tlie  garments  which  he  makes. 

Ency. 
fMER'CHET,*  71.  (Law)  A  fine  anciently  paid  in  Er  gland 

by  inferior  tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dispose  ot  tlieii 

daughters  in  marriage.  Whishaw. 

iMER'ci-A-BLE,  (ii^r's^-S-bl)  a.  Merciful.  Oower. 
Ier'ci-fOl^  a.  Full  of  mercy;  compassionate;   tender 
kind  ;  gracious ;  benignant. 

Mer'ci-fOl-lVj  ^d.  In  a  merciful  manner;  tenderly. 

Mi3R'ci-F0L-N£ss,  n.  Tenderness;  willingness  to  .^pait*. 

tMER'c}-FY,  V.  a.  To  pity.  Spenser. 

Mer'ci-l£ss,  a.  Void  of  mercy  ;  hard-hearted;  cruel. 

MisR'ci-liiiSS-LV,  ad.  In  a  merciless  manner. 

Mer'ci-l£ss-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

Mer-gC'ri-al,  a.  [mercurialis,  L.]  Consisting  of  mercuiy 
containing  mercury  or  quicksilver  ;  active;  sprightly  :- 
givingintelligence. 

tM:?R-cO'Ri-AL,  n.  An  active,  sprightly,  gay  person 
Bacon. 

MER-cu'Rl-AL-ls>r,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of  Mer- 
cury ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in  character.  De£t9 
King, 

M:?R-cu'Rl-AL-iZE,  V.  n.  [fTo  be  humorous,  gay,  ol 
spirited.  Cotgrave.] — v.  a.  To  render  mercurial;  to  im- 
pregnate with  mercury. 

Mer-cu'RI-AL-lv,*  arf.  In  a  mercurial  manner.  HawkijtM, 

Mer-cu'rI-al^,  n.pl.  (Med.)  Preparations  of  mercury. 
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ft  ER-cn-R!-Fi-CA'TKN,n.Acf  of  mercurifVing.  Boyle.[-R.] 

K^r-cu''r|-fVi*  ■«•  a.  To  iniprfgnate  with  mercury;  to 
obtain  mercury  from  by  means  of  a  lens.  Boyle,  [R.J 

Mek'cv-RV)  «•  [Mercuriuitj  L.]  (Mythology)  An  ancient 
heatiien  deity,  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  —  (Matron.) 
The  planet  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  —  (Chem.)  A 
metal,  which  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures;  quick- 
silver.—  Sprightliness  ;  sprightly  qualities:  —  a  messen- 
ger ;  an  intelligencer ;  a  carrier  of  news  ;  a  newspaper. 

Her'cv-RV,  n,  [mercurialitj  L.]  (BoC)  A  plant.  Hill. 

fMfeR'cv-RY,  V.  a.  To  wash  witj'  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. B,  jonson. 

MER'cv-Ry'§-FlN-o]?R,  71.  Wild  saffron. 

Mer'cv,  iu  [mercij  Pr.]  Tenderness  towards  an  offender  ; 
favor  or  kindness  to  one  who  deserves  punishment ; 
pity  ;  willingness  to  spare  and  save ;  clemency  ;  grace  ; 
pardon  ;  power  of  being  merciful. 

MiSR'cy-SEAT,  71.  The  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited, 
«vhich  was  deemed  the  special  throne  of  God:  —  the 
throne  of  God. 

IMerd,  n.  [merde,  Fr. ;  merda^  L.]  Ordure.  Burton. 
f£RE,  a-  [merus^  L.]  That  or  this  only  ;  such  and  nothing 
else  ;  this  only  ;  absolute ;  entire. 

M£RE,  a.  A  pool;  a'  large  pool;  a  lake;  as,  W'mander 
mere.  Camden.  —  [/ict'poj,  to  divide.]  A  boundary;  a 
ridge.  Spenser. 

tMi^RE,  V,  a.  To  limit ;  to  bound  ;  to  divide.  Spenser. 

Mere'ly,  ad.  Simply  ;  only  ;  solely  ;  barely;  absolutely. 

[Mere'-Stone,*  n.  A  stone  to  mark  a  boundary.  fVood. 

M£r-E-TRI"ciovs,  (mSr-e-trish'us)  a.  [meretrieius^  mere- 
trixj  L.]  Alluring  by  false  show,  as  the  finery  and 
complexion  of  a  harlot ;  lewd  ;  false  ;  fallacious ;  gaudy. 

MfiR.E-TRl"cioi;s-LV,  (mer-e-trisii'us-le)  orf.  In  a  mere- 
tricious manner ;  whorishly.  Burke. 

M£r-e-tri"ciovs-n£ss^  (mfir-e-trish'ys-nes)  ti.  False 
allurement,  like  that  of  prostitutes. 

Mer-gAn'ser,*  n.  {Ornitk.)  A  sort  of  water  fowl; 
goosander.  Pennant, 

MitRt^E,  (merj)  v.  a.  [mergOj  L.]  [i.  merged; pp.  heroino, 
MERGED.]  To  immerge ;  to  immerse;  to  plunge;  to  in- 
volve. J.  Harris. 

Merge,  v.  iu  To  be  swallowed  up  or  lost;  to  be  sunk. 

MeR(^'ER)*  k-  He  or  that  which  merges.  —  {Law)  The  act 
of  merging  or  being  merged.  Blackstone. 

Me-rid'i-an,  [me-rid'e-rin,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  me-rid'ygin.  E. 
F.  K.i  me-rid'e-jn  or  me-rid'je-^n,  fT.  ,•  me-ridzli'iin, 
S.]  n.  [7?i^rirfie;i,  Fr. ;  mcWdies,  L.]  Noon;  midday:  —  an 
imaginary  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the 
earth's  axis  and  the  zenith  of  the  spectator:  —  the  ter- 
restrial meridian  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles,  and  perpendicular  to  the  equator:  — 
the  highest  place  or  point  of  any  thing :  —  place  relatively 
to  other  situations. 
'>-Me-rId'i-an,  a.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon ;  extended 

from  north  to  south  ;  raised  to  the  highest  point. 
'(M?-r1i>'i-P-nXl,  [me-rid'e-9-nai,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.;  me-rid'- 
yi^n-S,l,  S.  F.  K.  Sm."]  a.  [Fr.]  Kelating  to  the  meridian  ; 
southern  ;  southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
^Me-rId-j-QN-Xl'I-tv,  71.  Position  in  or  aspect  towards  the 
south. 

M?-rId'J-0-nXl-I.Y,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
\K.^K'lL>^,n.pL  [merelles,  Fr.]  A  boyish  game,  called ^ue- 

penny  morris.  See  Morris. 
iME-'Ri'N6,*7U  [Sp.]  A  species  of  sheep,  originally  raised 
.  in  Spain,  noted  for  the  superior  fineness  of  their  wool ; 

■  -Oloth<made  of  the  wool.  Brande. 

-M^'KI'no,*  a.  Noting  a  species  of  fine-woolled  sheep. 
Parry. 

MfcR'jT,  71.  [meritum,  L. ;  mirite^  Fr.l  Desert ;  excellence 
deserving  honor  or  reward;  worth;  reward  deserved; 
claim  ;  right ;  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

U£r'}T, -v.  a.  [mcriter^  Fr.]  [t.  merited;  pp.  meriting, 
UERiTEal  I'o  deserve ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any 
thing  as  deserved ;  to  earn  ;  to  be  entitled  to. 

JJifiR'tT-A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  of  reward.  B.  Jonson. 

M£r-i-to'R]-ous,  a.  [m4rUoire,  Fr.]  Having  merit ;  worthy ; 
deserving  of  reward. 

M£R-i}"TO'Rf-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  meritorious  manner. 

M£r-|-to'ri-o03-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  meritori- 
ous ;  desert. 

{MjEr'I-TP-EV,  «.  Meritorious.  Oower. 

M£r'i-t6t,  n.  A  play  used  by  children,  in  swinging 
tliemselves  on  ropes  or  the  like,  till  giddy.  Speght. 

MiSRK,*  n.  An  ancient  Scotch  silver  coin,  of  the  value 
of  13s.  4rf.  sterling;  not  now  current.  Jamiesoji. 

Wer'KJN,*  71.  A  mop  to  clear  caimon  with.  Crabb* 

MitRLE,  n.  [Fr. ;  mcrula^  L.]  A  blackbird.  Drayton. 

Her'L|N,  71.  [Tncr/in,  Teut.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  Bale. 

Wer'Lon,*  n.  {Fwt.)  The  part  of  a  parapet,  or  epaule- 
ment,  includ^between  two  embrasures,  Brande. 

MKr'maid,  Ti.  [wier  and  maid.'\  A  sea-woman  ;  a  fabled 
animal,  the  fore  part  woman,  the  hinder  part  fish — The 
animals,  whose  appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance. 


has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  the  idea  of  thr 
mermaid,  are  the  cetaceous  dugong  and  manatee. 

M^r'maid-^TrDm-pet,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Mer'mXn,  n. ;  pi.  mermen.  The  male  of  the  mermaid 

M^-r&f'I-dAn,*  n.  (Omith,)  One  of  a  family  of  inseaso 
rial  birds,  of  which  the  bee-eater  is  the  type,  Brande. 

Me'r5ps,*  71.  fL.]  (Omit/t.)  A  genus  of  birds;  the  bee- 
eater.  P.  Cyc. 

ME'R6a,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Arch.)  The  plane  face  between  th« 
channels  in  tne  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order,  Brande 

M1tK'Ri-i4Y,  ad.  Gayly;  airily;  cheerfully;  with  mirth 

M£R'Ri-M£:N T,  n.  Mirth ;  gayety  ;  cheerfulness  ;  laughter 

M£R'Rf-N£ss,  71.  Mirth;  merry  disposition.  Skak.  [r.] 

M£r'rv,  a.  Gay;  mirthful;  loudly  cheerful;  jovial; 
laughing;  causing  mirth  or  laughter;  brisk. —  To  maki 
merry,  to  be  jovial. 

MEr'RV,  71.  The  wild,  red  cherry.  Todd. 

M£R'Ry-AN'DREW,  n.  A  zani^  ;  a  buffoon:  —  so  named 
from  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  in  Henry  VII I. 's  time, 
who  attracted  notice  by  facetious  speeches  to  the  multi 
tude. 

M£r'ry-make,  n,  A  festival ;  a  meeting  of  mirth.  Spn»> 
acr. 

MitR'RY-MAKE,  V.  n.  To  feast;  to  be  jovial.  Qay. 

M£R'Ry-MAK-iNG,*  n.  A  convivial  entertainment;  a  me»- 
ry  bout  or  festival.  JodrelL 

M£R'Ry-MEET-iNG,  n.  A  meeting  for  mirth  ;  a  festival. 

MfiR'RV-THOUGHT,  (-th^wt)  n.  A  forked  bone  at  the  neck 
of  a  fowl,  which  two  persons  pull  at  in  play,  when  the 
one  who  breaks  off  the  longest  part  has  the  omen  of 
being  first  married.  Echard. 

M^R'sigrf,  (mer'shun)  n.  [mersio,  L.]  Act  of  merging; 
immersion. 

M^-rD'l(-dXn,*  ».  [menila,  L,]  (Ornith.)  One  of  a  family 
of  birds  ;  the  thrush.  Brande. 

M£R-y-C9-THE'Rj-0M,*  71.  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  mam- 
mals. P.  Cyc. 

M£sch'-FXt,*  71.  A  mashing  vessel  for  brewing.  Crahb. 

Me-sej^m^^  impersonal  verb.  (An  old  phrase  for)  it  seems 
to  me  ;  methinks.  Sidney, 

M¥-s£M-Bav-AN'THE-M0M,*7i.  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  succu- 
lent plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  many  of  which 
have  beautiful  fiowers.  Brande. 

M£$-EN-Ti!:R'!C,  a.  Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

M£§'^N-TiiR-¥,  (mdz'?n-ter-e)  n.  [ncaeurlpiov.]  (Anat.) 
A  membrane  by  which  the  intestines  are  attached  to  tiie 
vertebrEB. 

M£$-E-RA'fC,  a.  [ficcapaiau.]  Belonging  to  the  mesentery  ; 
mesenteric.  Browne. 

M&SH,  n.  [maeschef  D.]  The  space  between  the  threads  of 
a  net ;  interstice  of  a  net.  Carew, 

M£sH,  V.  a.  [i.  MESHED  ;  pp,  meshiho,  hesmxd.]  To  catch 
in  a  net;  to  insnare. 

MjI:sh'V)  A  Having  meshes ;  reticulated, 

ME^^LiN,  (m€z'lin)  n.  Mixed  corn;  as,  wheat  and  rye; 
maslin.  Hooker.  A  union  of  flocks,  London. 

M^^-vii^R'iCj*  a.  Relating  to  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 
netism.  CItambers. 

Mfi^'M^R-I^M,*  71.  Another  term  for  animal  magnetism, 
magnetic  sleep,  somnambulism,  or  clairvoyance,  so  called 
from  Anthony  Mesm^r,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  at 
Vienna,  about  the  year  1776.  Brande. 

M£$'M]e:r-1st,*  n.  One  who  practises  mesmerism.  Marti- 
neau. 

M£^'iviER-IZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  mesmerized  ;  pp.  hesubrizino, 
mesmerized.]  To  put  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  or  unnat- 
ural sleep.  Dr,  J,  ElUotsoju 

M£$'mER-IZ-er,*  71.  One  who  mesmerizes.  Townsend, 

Mesne,"*"  (men)  o.  (Law)  Middle;  intervening;  interme 
diate,  as  one  between  a  tenant  and  his  superior  lord.  — 
Mesne  process,  an  intermediate  process,  which  issues 
pending  the  suit,  or  which  intervenes  between  the  be- 
ginning^ and  end  of  a  suit.  Hamilton. 

M£s-Q-co'i,QN,*  n.  (Anat,)  The  mesentery  of  the  colon, 
Brande, 

M£s'o-labe,*  71.  An  instrument  employed  by  the  ancients 
to  find  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
lines.  Brande, 

Mesole,*  7u  (Min.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  massive 
globular,  or  reniform,  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  P,  Cyc. 

M£s-0-LEu'cps,  71.  [/ifio-iiXewifoj.]  A  precious  stone,  black, 
with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle.  Diet. 

M£s-P-l6g'VR'^TI1M,  71.  [/leo-'jf,  \6Y'^$i  and  npiOii6^,'\  A 
logarithm  of  the  co-sine, or  anti-logarithm  \  oralogatithm 
of  the  co-tangent,  or  differential  logarithm.  Harris. 

M£s'p-LYTE,*  71,  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda  ;  called  also  needle-stone.  Brande. 

M:e-s5M'?-LXs,  [m?-s3m'e-l48,  K.  Stn.  fVb.  t  me-so'me-Ids, 
Ja.;  ni6s-9-m5'l&s.  Ash.]  n.  [/^so-rfpeAi^s.]  A  precioug 
stone,  with  a  black  vein  parting  every  color  in  the  midst. 

M£s-PM-pha'i,I-6n,*  n.  (Anat.)  The  middle  navel.  Crabb 

MEs-9-THo'RAX,*  n.  The  middle  thorax  or  trunk  of  aa 
insect.  RogeU 
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.  J?s'<p-TYPE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
qnd  soda;  called  also  tmtro lite.  Brande. 

^^-s-Pin§E',  lu  line.ipns^  old  Fr.J  Contempt ;  acorn. 
ifpenaer. 

Mess,  ri.  [mass^  Ger.J  A  disli ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to 
table  together,  or  for  a  certain  number ;  a  hotch-potch  j 
a  mixture  j  an  allowance  of  food  j  an  ordinary,  as  of 
military  men  :  —  a  number  of  persons  who  eat  together  at 
the  same  table;  a  company}  a  crew:  —  a  medley;  a 
mass ;  a  set. 

II£ss,  V.  n.  [i.  MESSED -J  pp.  HEssirfo,  hessbd.]  To  take 
meals  in  common  with  others  ;  to  contribute  to  support 
a  common  table ;  to  eat ;  to  feed. 

Alfis'SA^E,  n.  [Fr.l  An  errand;  a  mission ;  any  thing 
committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third.  — (C7.  5.)  An 
address  or  communication  of  a  president,  or  a  governor, 
on  public  affairs,  to  the  legislature. 

iM&a'Sj^-fiER,*  n.  [Fr.]    A  messenger.  Oower. 
[£s'3^N-9^BR,  71,  [messageTj  Fr.]  A  bearer  of  a  message: 
an  emissary.  —  (Miut.)  A  hawser  or  small  cable  wouna 
round  the  capstan. 

M^S-si'^D,*  n.  The  modern  epic  poem  of  Germany,  writ- 
ten by  Klcpstcck,  relating  to  the  su^erings  and  triumph 
of  the  Messiah.  Brande. 

Mes-sI'^h,  71.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Greek  word  Christ ;  the 
Anointed ;  the  Christ. 

Meis-si'ah-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  the  Messiah.  South. 

M£s-S(-Xn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.l 

Mjsssie  iras,  (mSsh'urz  or  mSs'yerz)  [mes'aurz,  S. ;  mesh'- 
6h8rz  or  m€sh-shdrz',  TV.;  mes'surz.  P.;  mesh-shurz', 
J. ;  mSs-serz',  E. ;  mSsh'urz,  F. ;  mgsh'shSrz,  Ja. ;  mSs'- 
ySrz,  Sin.]  n.  [Fr. ;  pi.  of  monsieur  or  Mr.]  Sirs  ;  gentle- 
men ;  plural  of  Mr. ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs.  See  Mas- 
ter. 

MBss'mate,  71.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

M£s'S9-R?-LIE¥',*  n.  Francis.     See  Mezzo-Rilievo. 

Mfis'suA^-E,  (mSs'svvgLJ)  n.  [messuag^iamy  low  L.]  (Law) 
The  dwelling-house,  adjoining  land,  omces,  &c.,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  household  ;  the  site  of  a  manor. 

Mes-tee',*  n.  {fVest  Indies)  The  offspring  of  a  white  and 
a  quadroon  :  —  written  also  mustee.  P.  Cyc 

ME8-tI'n6,*  n.  The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and 
a  native  Indian  ;  a  mestizo.  Brande. 

Mes-tI'ZO,*  71.  [Sp.]  pL  MES-Ti'ZO?.  (Spanish  .America) 
The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  white  person  and  an 
American  Indian  ;  a  mestino.  Murray. 

Me-sJm'ni-cOm,*  n.  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza ; 
refrain.  Walker. 

MihT,  i.  &.p.  from  Meet.  See  Meet. 

ll&Ty*  71.  A  measure  of  four  pecks.  Hanter.  [Provincial, 
Eng.J 

MetAj*  [ftETd.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing beyondj  over,  afters  witk^  between;  frequently  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  trans.  Smart, 

Mb-tAb'jl-sTs^  n  [Gr.]  {^RkeL)  A  figure  by  which  the 
orator  passes  from  one  thing  to  another ;  a  transition. 

M^-tXb'P-l.^,  n.  [iJiCTa0o\fi.]  (Med.)  A  change  of  time, 
air,  or  disease. 

MfiT-A-BO'Lj-^N",*  n.  (EnL)  An  insect  that  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis.  Kirby. 

M£t-a-car'pal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metacarpus.  Sharp. 

M£t-A-Cab'pvs,  71.  [pETaKd/jTriav.]  (^nat.)  The  part  of 
the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Me-tXbh'rC>-ni§m,  (me-tik'rp-nizm)  n.  [iterd  and  xp^^os.] 
An  error  in  chronology  by  placing  an  event  after  its  prop- 
er time. 

MfiT'A-ct^M,*  71.  The  too  frequent  occurrence  of  the  letter 
771.  Maunder. 

M£t-^-g-Al'l^te,*'  n.  A  salt  formed  from  metagallic  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cye. 

M£t-a-(>Xl'L|C,*  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
a  partial  decomposition  of  gallic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Me'ta^Ej  71   Measurement  of  coals  ;  price  of  measuring. 

MBT-a-grXiu'ma-tI^M,  71.  [fisTa  and  ypanfia.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  transposing  letters  so  as  t  •  form  new  words ; 
anagrammatistn. 

WEt'ai.,  jnifit'tl  or  mfit'^il)  [mSt'tl,  S.  JT  P.  E.  Wb.; 
met'^l,  r.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  m€t'ti^l,  J.]  n.  [Fr. ;  metalltLm,  L.] 
An  undecompounded  body,  of  peculiar  lustre,  insoluble 
In  water,  fusible  by  beat,  and  capable,  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide,  of  uniting  with  acids,  and  forming  with  them  me- 
tallic salts.  — The  metals  known  to  the  ancients  were 
seven,  viz. :  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  and 
tin ;  but  chemical  science  now  reckons  forty-two  metals. 
Brande.  [Courage  ;  spirit.  Clarendon.    See  Mettle.] 

M£t-a-l£ p'3 js, 71.  [fiff rnAini/(s.]  pi.  m£t-*-i<£p'se§.  (Rhet.) 
A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succes- 
sion of  significations. 

M£t-a-ljSp'tic,*        j  a.  Acting  transversely ;  relating  to 

M6T-A-l.£p'T|-CAli,*  \     metalepsis.  Maunder. 

M&T-A-L£p'T|-cAi'-i'y)  °-d.  In  a  metaleptical  manner. 

MEt'^lled,  (met'tid)  a.  See  Mettled. 

II^-tXi«'L(C,  a.  Relating  to  metal;  containing  metal; 
conristing  of  metal ;  resembling  metal. 
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Me-tXl'lj-c*l,  a.  Metallic.  Wotton.  [R.] 
M£t-^l-lTf'i^R~oOs,  a.  [meCa22u7nand/ero  L."  P-trtrcm, 

metals.  Bailey. 
M?-tXl'i*j-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  metal.  Sr>«n^ 
MfiT'^L-LiNE,   [m6t'gtl-lin.  W.  J.  Wb. ;  met'^l-lin,  E.  F 

m^-t&I'ljn,  S.  .^shi  m^-t^rlin  or  m^t'^l-lin,  Ja.  K.]  a,  lra> 

pregnated  with  metal;  consisting  of  metal :  metaKic. 
MEt'al-lIst,  n,  A  worker  in,  or  one  skilled  in,  metals. 
MEt-^l-lj-ZA'TIQN,*  ft.  [metallisation^  Fr.]  Act  of  chang- 

ing  into  metal.  Fi-aneis. 
M£t'^l-lize,*  v.  a.  [i   uetallized;  pp.  hetallizino, 

metallized,]   To  give  a  substance  metallic  qualities 

Smart. 
MfiT-AL-LSjBH'RQ-MV  *  '••  The  art  of  coloring  meKiU 

JVobUi. 
M£t-al-l6&'r^-PHV,  71.  [metaUum,  L.,  and  ypS^io,  Gi  j 

An  account  or  description  of  meti)s. 
MET'AL-LoiD,*  71.  (Ckem,)    A  non-metallic,  inflamiu«lle 

body,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. ;  —  applied  also  to  the 

metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earttia 

Braiide. 
M&t'al-loId,*  a.  Relating  to  metalloid ;  like  metal.  Buca 

lantL 
MEt-al-lUr'^jc,*       \  a.    Relating  to   metallurgy.    Ea 

MET-AL-LiJR'^J-C^L,*  i      Rev. 

MET^AL-LUR-<^fsTJ  71.  A  worker  in  metals. 

MET'AL-LiJR-^y,  [met'?Miir-je,  fV,  p,  e.  F.  K.  Sm.  Ash, 
J^aresj  fVb.  i  m?-tal'lur-je,  J.  Jii.  Johnson;  met-jl-|iir'j?, 
iS.]  n.  [metallam,  L.,  and  ipyov,  Gr.]  The  art  of  working 
metals,  or  separating  them  from  their  ores. 

MEt'al-jHXn,  n.  A  worker  in  metals. 

Met-^-mor'ph;g,'^  o.  Noting  change  ;  changeable.  — 
(Min.)  Noting  a  class  of  rocks,  called  also  stratijied  pri- 
mary  rocks.  LyelL 

MEt-a-mor'phize,*  v.  a.  To  transform  ;  to  raetamor 
phose.   fVullaston. 

MET-^-MOR'PHpSE,  (mSt-^-mSr'fps)  o.  a.  [/ieTa/iop0(<aj.] 

[t.     METAUORPHOSED  ;    pp.    HETAMOHPH03INO,    METAHOB- 

PHoaEo.J   To  change  the  form  or  shape  of. 

MEt-a-mor'phqse,*  71,  A  transformation ;  metamorpho- 
sis.  Thompson. 

MEt-vmor'fkq-s:!^r,,  n.  One  who  metamorphoses. 

MEt-a-mor'phq-sIc,  a.  Transforming  ;  changing  form. 

MET-A-MbR'PH9-sls,7i.  [fisTafidpipwois*]  pi.  mEt-^-MOR'- 
Fiip-SE^.  Transformation :  change  of  form  or  shape. 

MEx'A-FHQR*  n.  [n£Ta(]>upa.]  (Rhet.)  A  comparison  or  sim- 
ile comprised  in  a  word;  a  figure  by  which  a  word  is 
transferred  from  a  subject  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  is  implied, 
though  not  formally  expressed ;  as,  "  the  silver  moon  "  is 
a  metaphor;  "  moon  bright  as  silver,^*  a  comparison. 

MEt-a-phor'ic,        I  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  meta- 

MET-A-PH6R'i-CAL,  I     phor;  not  literal ;  figurative. 

M£T-A-PH6B'l-CAL-l.y,  ad.  Figuratively  ;  not  literally. 

MEt-vphOr'I-c^Ij-nEss,*  71.  duality  of  being  metaphoi 
ical.  .^sh. 

M?-TiPH'Q-RlST,  or  MEt'^-PhSr-Ist,  [me-tafp-risl. 
Toddy  Maunder ;  mSt'ii-fpr-Ist,  K.  Wb. ;  mSt'?-f  Sr-jst,  S/n.] 
n.  A  maker  of  metaphors. 

M£t'^-PHRA§e,  (mSt'^-fraz)  71.  [ftCTacftpaiTts.]  A  transfer 
of  phrases  or  idioms,  without  alteration,  into  another  lan- 
guage ;  a  mere  verbal  translation. 

Me-tXph'ra-sTs,*  71.  [Gr.]  A  merely  verbal  translation , 
a  metaphrase.  Orabb. 

MEt'a-purXst,  71.  [[iCTOifypaffTfis.]  A  maker  of  a  meta- 
phrase ;  a  literal  translator;  an  interpreter, 

MEt-a^-phrXs'tic,  a.  Close  in  interpretation  ;  literal. 

MET-A-PH?5'|-c9-THE-o-L6(j^'J-c^L,*  a.  Embracing  m^- 
aphysics  and  theology.  D^IsraelL 

MEt-a-phI^^'ic,  n.  Same  as  metaphysics.  Watts.  [R.J 

MET-A-PH?^§'ic,        )a.  Versed  in  metaphysics  j  relating 

MEt-a-pH]^^'|-cal,  )  to  metaphysics;  existing  only  in 
thought ;  abstract ;  general ;  beyond  nature ;  supernatural 

MEt-A-phS^^'ncaL-LV,  ad.  In  a  metaphysical  manner. 

MET-A-PHv-§i"ci^N,  (m€t~9-fe-zish'^n)  7t.  One  versed  in 
metaphysics. 

MEt-a-ph$§'|CS,  (mSt-^-f Iz'jks)  71,  p/.  [pcrttcftvcTiKfi.]  The 
philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  matter; 
a  science  of  which  the  object  is  to  explain  the  principles 
and  causes  of  all  things  existing  : — according  to  Brande, 
*'the  science  which  regards  the  ultimate  grounds  of  be- 
ing, as  distingu  ished  from  its  phenomenal  modifications  ; " 
a  speculative  science  which  soars  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience  :  —  intellectual  philosophy ;  ontology ;  psy 
chology. 

Me-tAph'v-sIs,*7i.  Transformation  ;  metamorphosis.  Ham- 
ilton. 

MEt'a-plX§m,  n.  [p£TaTr\a<Tfi6s.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  words  or  letters  are  transposed  contrary  to  tfaeii 
natural  order. 

M?-TXs'T*-SIS,  71.  [/i£7-rt(rraffiy.]  pL  M]?-TXs'TA.-SE5 
(Med.)  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  a  disease  from  oar 
place  to  another. 

MEt-vstXt'(c,*  a.  Relating  to  metastasis.  Dunglison. 
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MfiT-^-i*AR'sAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatarsus    Sharp, 

M£t-a-tXr'svs,  n.  [/lerd  and  ru/ifffif.J  (Jinat.)  The  in- 
step ;  the  sole  of  the  foot  between  the  toes  and  the  ankle. 

rfjp-TATH'E-sis,  n.  i  pi.  M¥-tXth'^-se§,  (Rhct.)  The 
transposition  of  words  or  letters. 

M£T->L-THfiT'j-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  trans- 
position. Forby. 

Met-a-tho'r^x,*  71.  [Gr.]  The  third  thorax  or  trunk  of 
an  insect.  RogeL 

MiliT'^-TOME,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  space  between  one  dentil 
and  the  next.  Brande. 

Mete,  v.  a.  [metior.  L.]  [i.  meted  ;  ^.  hetino,  heted.] 
To  measure  j  to  reauce  to  measure. 

JME-TibMP'sy-jeHO^E,  v.  a.  To  translate  from  body  to 
body.  Peacham. 

M^.T£MP-SY-,eH6'sis,  (me-tfimp-se-ko'sis)  tu  [/iercA"/^- 
Xuiaig.]  The  transmigration  of  tlie  soul  from  one  body 
to  another,  or  through  different  successive  bodies. 

M£t-^mp-to'sis,*  n.  A  falling  or  happening  a  day  after 
the  time,  or  "  the  day  after  the  fair."  Brande. 

Me'te-qr,  [mS'te-yr,  P,  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  me'tyur,  S.  E.  F.  f 
mS'te-ur  or  me'che-ur,  fV.]  n.  [/xErifopa.]  Any  natural 
phenomenon  in  the  atmosphere  or  clouds ;  a  fiery  or  lu- 
minous body  occasionally  seen  moving  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere;  a  t^re-ball,  called  also  a  falling  star :  — 
anything  that  transiently  dazzles  or  strikes  with  wonder. 

Me-te-or'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  meteors;  bright,  dazzling, 
and  transient,  Brande. 

Me-t?-6r'|-cal,*  a.  Meteoric.  Bp.  HaU. 

Me't?-OR-ite,*  n.  A  meteoric  stone  j  a  meteorolite.  Ure. 

fftlE'TE-pR-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  ascend  in  evaporation.  Evelyn. 

Me-te-p-r6g'ra-phv,*  n,  A  description  of  the  weather  ; 
meteorology.  Month.  Rev. 

Me-te-6r'9-lite,*  [m6-te-or'9-nt,  Sm.  i  me't?-9-rg-IIt,  K. 
JVb.]  n.  {Min.)  A  meteoric  stone ;  a  semi-metallic  mass 
falling  from  the  atmosphere.  Brande, 

ME-TE-p-Rp-Lo^'ic,*  a.  Meteorological.  Smart. 

Me-te-p-rp-lS^^'J-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  atmosphere 
and  its  phenomena ;  relating  to  meteorology ;  registering 
the  weather. 

Me-TE»P-r6l'p-9^Ist,  n.  One  versed  in  meteorology. 

Me-te-p-r6l'p-(ji^¥,  n.  [(iEvicopa  and  X^yo}.]  The  science 
of  meteors ;  the  science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena,  particularly  the  state  of  the  weather. 

ME-TE-6R'p-M5.N-CV,*n.  Divination  by  meteors.  Smart, 

Mii-TE-6R'p-SC!OPE,*  or  ME-TE' p-Rp-SCOPE,*  [me-t6'9 
r^-skop,  fT. ;  mS'te-5r'9-sk6p,  Sm.]  n.  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies. 

ME-TE-pR-6s'cp-PV,*  n.  That  part  of  astronomy  which 
treats  of  the  differences  of  the  remote  heavenly  bodies, 
their  distances,  &c,  Crabb. 

tM:?-TE'p-RODs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor.  Milton. 

Met'er,  n.  One  who  metes  or  measures;  as,  a  coal-me/er, 
a  land-me£er. 

Mete'-StIck,*  n.  (JVaat.)  A  stfiff  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to  level  the  ballast.  Crabb. 

tMETE'wAND,  (-wBnd)  71.  A  meteyard.  AschaTO. 

[Mete'yard,  71.  A  measuring  rod  ;  a  yard, 

Me-th£g'L!N,  71.  [meddyglyn,  Welsh.]  A  beverage  made 
of  honey  and  water,  fermented  by  yeast. 

Me-thTnks',  v.  impersonal,  [i,  methought.]  I  think;  it 
seems  to  me.  Spenser.  Addison. 

M£tii:'pd,  71.  [fitOodoS']  A  suitable  or  convenient  arrange- 
ment with  a  view  to  some  end  ;  a  regular  order  ;  way  ; 
manner  ;  system  ;  rule  ;  mode  ;  regularity. 

Me-th6d'jc,  a.  [methodiquey  Fr.]  Having  method  ;  regu- 
lar ;  methodical. 

Mje-th6d'!-cal,  a.  Having  method;  regular;  orderly; 
systematic ;  exact ;  methodic. 

ME-THdo'l-c^-Ly,  ad.  According  to  method  and  order. 

MfiTH'pD-i^M,  7t.  The  system  or  principles  of  the  Meth- 
odists. 

M£th'Pd-1st,  n.  An  observer  of  method.  —  (Med.)  A  phy- 
sician who  practises  by  method  or  rule.  —  (TkeoL)  One 
of  a  religious  denomination,  who  date  their  rise  from  1729, 
at  the  English  university  of  Oxford.  The  leaders  were 
John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 

M£th-PD-Ist'ic,*  a,  Methodistical.  Month.  Rev. 

MiiTH-pD-YST'i-CAL,  o.  Relating  to  the  Methodists, 

MiSTH-pD-is'Tj-CAL-Ly,*  od.  In  a  methodistical  manner. 
Ch.  Ob. 

M£TH'pD-TZE,  V,  a.  [i.  methodized  ;  Tip.  hethodizino, 
methodized  ]  To  regulate;  to  dispose  in  order. 

MfiTH'pD-iz-ER,*  71,  One  who  methodizes.  Stewart. 

M£TH-pD-5i.'p-9^y,*  71.  A  discourse  concerning  method. 
Month.  Rev. 

Me-thought',  (-thawt')  t.  from  Methinks.  I  thought. 

M£TH'y-L£  NE,  *  n.  [iir.dv  and  v^r}.]  (  Chem,)  A  peculiar  liquid 
compound  of  tirbon  and  hydrogen,  extracted  from  pyrox- 
ilic  spirit.  Ure 

MfiT'ic*  n.  [ly.ToiKos.]  One  living  with  others  in  their 
dwelling  or  cit'.  Mitford. 

fMip-Tfc'V-LoDs,  a.  [meticidosuSf  L.]  Fearful ;  timid. 
Coles. 


tM^-Tlc'V-l-oOs-Ly,  (-lus-l?)  ad.  Timidly.  Browne 

MEt'l^,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  American  plant.  Tate. 

M^-T6N'iCf*  a.  Relating  to  Meton,  or  a  cycle  of  19  yeart 
so  named  from  Meton,  an  Athenian.  Enmf. 

MJ^T-p-N^m'^C,'*'  a.  Relating  to  metonymy ,  metoDTmical 
Ash. 

Mj^t-p-wYm'i-c^l,  a.  Put  for  something  elst ;  not  literal 

Mi5T-p-N5M'l-c^L-i,y,  ad.  By  metonymy  ;  not  literally. 

Me-t6n'¥-M¥,  or  MET'p-N$M-y,  [me-tSn'e-m?,  P.  J.  F 
ReeSf  Ash;  mSt'^-nim-?,  S.  E.  Ici  Svi.  J^ares;  me-ton'e- 
m?  or  raet'p-nim-e,  fV.  Ja.]  n.  [fieriofvuiii.]  {Hhet.)  \ 
figure  by  which  the  name  of  one  idea  or  thing  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  another,  to  which  it  has  a  certain  rela- 
tion ;  as,  "gray  hairs,"  for  "old  age." 

M£t'p-pe,  71.  IfiCTOL  and  orrfj.]  (Arch.)  A  square  space  be- 
tvveen  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  often  or- 
namented with  sculpture. 

M£t-p-pp-sc6p'J-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  metoposcopy.  fV 
Scott. 

M£t-p-p6s'cp-pTst,  n.  One  versed  in  metoposcopy. 

M£T-p-p6a'cp-py,  n.  [per (oirov  and  OKo-mio.]  The  art  of 
divination  by  inspecting  the  forehead  ;  the  study  of  phyi> 
ij)gnomy.  Burton. 

Me'tre,  (me'ter)  n.  [metrum^  L.;  perpou,  Gr.]  The  sub- 
division  of  a  verse  ;  measure  as  applied  to  verse  ;  verse. 

—  r^r.]  The  unity  of  the  French  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  39.37  English  inches. 

Met'ri-cal,  a.  [metricusj  L.]  Pertaining  to  metre  or  num- 
bers ;  having  metre  or  rhythm ;  measured ;  consisting  of 
verse. 

M£t'ri-cal-ly,*  ad.  Xn&  metrical  manner.  Jodrell. 

tM?-TRi"_ci^N,  (m?-trish'?n)  71.  A  versifier ;  a  poet.  Hal^. 

M£t'R|-fi-]e:r,*  7i.  Ametrist;  a  versifier.  Southey. 

Me'trIst,  n.  A  versifier;  a  poet.  Bale.  [R.] 

ME-TR6L'p-<?y,*  n  [fiiTpuv  and  Xdyo^.t^  treatise  on,  nf 
exposition  of,  weights  and  measures.  Kelly 

M£t'rp-nome,*  n.  IfiiTfiov  and  vCpos,"^  (Mus.)  An  instru- 
ment or  pendulum  used  for  determining  the  movement, 
1.  e.,  the  quickness  or  slowness,  of  musical  compositions 
P.  Cyc. 

Me-tr6p'p-lTs,  n.  [metropolis^  L. ;  fi^rrip  and  tt6\is,  Gr.] 
The  mother  city  of  a  colony :  —  the  chief  city  of  a  coun- 
try. 

|IMi:T-Rp-P6L'l-T^N,  [mgt-r9-p51'e-tgin,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  R 
Wb.  j  m5-tr9-p51'e-t?n,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  bishop  of  ths 
mother  church  ;  an  archbishop. 

||M£t-rP-p6l'}-t^n,  a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis,  or  an 
archbishopric. 

t"ME-TR6p'p-LlTE,  71.  A  metropolitan.  Barroio 

||tMi£T-Rp-p6L'|-Tic,  a.  Chief ;  archiepiscopal.  Selden. 

[[m£t-rp-pp-lIt'j-c^l,  a.  Chief;  principal;  archiepisco 
pal.  Bp.  HaU. 

M£t'tle,  (mfit'tl)  71.  [corrupted  from  metal]  Tempera 
nient  easily  warmed  or  excited ;  ardor ;  spirit ;  courage ; 
substance. 

MSt'tled,  (-tld)  a.  Ardent;  fiery;  brisk;  gay, 

MliT'Ti*E-s6iviE,  (mgt^tl-silm)  a.  Ardent;  lively j  gay 
brisk. 

M£t'tle-s6me-LY,  ad.  Ardently  ;  briskly. 

M£t'tle-s6me-n£ss,*  tu  Q,uality  of  being  mettlesome 
Bailey. 

MfiT'WAND,  (-wSnd)  n.  Burke.  See  Metewand. 

Me'vm  &T  Tu'^M*  [L.]    (Law)  "Mine  and  thine;" 

—  used  in  law  for  the  proper  guides  of  right.  IVhishaw. 
Mew,  (mil)  Ti.  [ttiub,  Fr.]  yZ.  mew§,  (muz)  A  sea-fowl:  — 

a  cage  for  hawks;  an  enclosure. — pi.  Stables  or  places 

for  horses  ;  as,  "  the  king's  mews.'*^ 
Mew,  (mu)  v.  a.    [i.  mewed  ;  pp.  mewing,  mewed.]  To 

shut  up ;  to  confine  ;  to  enclose :  —  to  shed,  as  feathers  j 

to  moult. 
Mew,  V.  n.  [7/rucr,  Fr.]    To  change  feathers ;  to  cry,  as  a 

cat ;  to  mewl. 
Mew'jng,  n.  The  cry  of  a  cat;  a  moulting. 
Mewl,  (miil)  v.  n.  [Tiviauler,  Fr.]  [i.  mewled  ;  pp,  M»wf- 

iNG,  mewledJ  To  cry,  as  an  infant ;  to  squall. 
Mewl'er,  n.  One  who  squalls  or  mewls. 
Mew?,*  (muz)  n.  pi.  Places  for  enclosing  horses  ;  stablea. 

—  Originally,  they  were  places  for  hawks.  Qu,  Rev. 
MISx'i-cAn,*  71.  A  native  of  Mexico.  Murray. 
M£x'i-cXN,*  a.  Relating  to  Mexico.  Tudor. 
fMEYNT,  o.  Mingled.  SeeMsiNE. 

M?-ZE'RE-pN,  71.  A  species  of  daphne  or  spurge-laurel ;  a 

shrub  that  flowers  very  early. 
Mfiz'ZA-NiNE,*  71.  (Arch.)    A  Story  of  small  height  in  pro- 
duced between  two  higher  ones,  Brande. 
Mezz  o*  (mfSd'zo  or  mSz'zo)  71,  [It.l  Middle  :  mean.  Sn  art, 
M&z'zo-Ri-LlE'vd^  (mSd'zo-re-le'vo  or  mgz'z6-re-Ie  vo 

71.  [It.]  Middle  relief,  or  demi-felief,  between  bass-rf  lie< 

and  high-relief. 
Mfez'zp-TlNT,*  71.  A  kind  of  engraving;  mezzotint).— 

Mezzotint  is  the  Anglicized  form,  and  is  used  by  f  jmi 

respectable  authcrities.    Qent.  Mag. 
M£z-zp-TiN'T]pR  *  n.   One    who    practises    mezzot  ntc 

Walpole. 
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Mfiz-    j-TrN'TO,  (m£d-z9-tin'to0rm€z-ZQ-Un'to)  [mft-so- 
tiii  U    S.  W.  P.  J.  F.i  met-Z9-tln't5,  Jii.  Sm, ;  m6z-9-tIn'to, 
E.  K    fVb.]  n.  [it.]  A  kind  of  engraving  on  copper,  re- 
semL-ing  drawings  in  Indian  ink. 
jMfiz-zp-TiH'To,*  V.  a.  To  engrave  or  represent  in  mez- 

zotinto.   QeiU.  Mag:  [R.] 
f/Htz'ZQ'TliiT-PAiNT'J^K,*  71.  One  who  paints  in  mezzo- 
tint. iSeiit,  Mag, 
HuoRR,'''  (mor)  n.  (Zool  )  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
Mf-Aa'9-¥a-iTE,*7U  (JIfin.)  A  species  of  rare  mineral.  Dana. 
hlVX^Kj  [ml'Slzm;  S.   W.  K.  Sm.   Wb.;  mG'dzm,  J<t  \   iu 
[fitaiuuiT]  pL  ail'X^M^.  A  noxious  or  infectious  exhala- 
tion or  particle  floating  in  the  air  ;  miasma.  Harvey. 
Mi-A§'M^,*  «.  luiaafia]  pi.  M.f~A§'MA-TA.  A  noxious  par- 
ticle, substance,  or  exhalation  floating  in  the  air  :  ~  same 
aamia^m.  Qu.  Rev*  See  Miasu. 
Mi-X^'M^L,*  o.  Same  as  miasmatic.  James  Johnaoiu 
Mi-a^-mAt'}C,*        )  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  miasma 
Mi-A§-MXT'(-C4.L,*  {     or  miasms.  Qm,  Rev. 
Mi-X^'M^-TIST,*  n.  One  versed  in  miasmata.  Barton 
Ml'c^,  n.  [L.]  {Mill.)  A  mineral  generally  found  in  thin, 
smooth,  elastic,  transparent  lamins  ;   talc ;   glist.    See 
Granite. 
Mi-CA'CEO^s,  (mi-ka'shuis)  a.  Partaking  of,  or  like,  mica  j 

glittering  3  shining. 
Ml'c^i-ScHliST,*  (-shist)  Tu  (Min,)  Mica-«late.   Vre.    See 

Mica-Slate. 
Mi'c-Jk-SLATE,*  TU  {Min.)  One  of  the  lowest  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  composed  of  quartz  and  mica.  Brande, 
Mice,  n. ;  pU  of  Mouse,  See  Mouse. 
Mi'j6H^-Ei.-iTE,*  n.  (Mitt.)  A  variety  of  Opal.  Dana. 
MI£h'a]^l-M^s,  (mik'^l-m^is)  n,  [Michael  and  7imss.'\  The 

feast  of  the  archangel  Michael  j  the  29th  of  Septemoer. 
|MICHE,  (mich)  D.  n.  To  pilfer  ;  to  skulk.  Speiiser. 
(■M'lCll'BR,  [raich'^r,  S.  P.  J.  Sm. ;  mi'cher,  fV.]  n.  [TnicAe, 

old  Fr.]  A  thief;  a  pilferer ;  a  skulker.  Sidney. 
{MIch'er-¥» '*•  Thetl ;  cheating  ;  skulking.  Oower. 
Micu'iKG,*  p,  a.  Pilfering}  lying  hid  j  being  concealed. 

Sliak. 
MIc'KliE,  (mik'kl)  o.  Much.  Spenser.  [Obsolete,  except  in 

Scotland.] 
Mi'co,*  n.   {Zool.)  A  species  of  small  monkey.  P.  Cyc. 
Mi'CRp-co^M,  [ml'krp-kfizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.\  ju  [/itf/joff  and  Kdafios*]  The  little  world;  man  con- 
sidered as  an  epitome  of  the  macrocosm,  or  the  great 
world. 
Mi-cr<?-c6§'MIC,*  a.  Same  as  microcosmical.  Brande. 
Ml-CRQ-co^'Bii-CAL,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  microcosm. 
Mi-cRp-cg^-MOG'R^-PHy,*  n.  The  description  of  man  as 

a  little  wor!d.  QeaL  Mag. 
Mi-CRQ-cdOs'Tjc,*  a.  Increasing  the  intensity  of  sound. 

Dtniglisoiu 
Mi'CRp-DON,*  n.  A  genus  of  extinct  fishes.  Brands. 
Mi-CROG'a^-PHV,  [mi-krog'rgi-fe,  W.P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm.iml'- 
kr9-graf-e,  S.  K.\  n.  [/n«/j(iff  and  y/jfic/ta-.]  The  description 
of  such  objects  as  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  without  the 
help  of  a  microscope. 
Mi'cRQ-LiTE,*  n.  {Min,)  A  mineral  having  very  small  crys- 
tals. Dana, 
M,i-cr6m'e-t?b,  n.  [(iiKp6i  and  fiCTpov.]  An  instrument 
applied  to  telescopes  and  microscopes  for  measuring  very 
small  distances,  or  the  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles. 
Mi'CRp-PHONE,*n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  for  increasing 

the  intensity  of  low  sounds.  Brande. 
MI'cBp-pyi*E,*  Ji.  {Sot.)  A  perforation  through  the  skin  of 

a  seed  over  against  the  apex  of  the  nucleus.  Brande. 
Mi'CBQ-scOPE,  [mi'kri?-sk6p,  &  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.]  n,  [/xi*cp(is  and  (tkottcoj.]  An  optical  instrument,  which 
enables  us  to  see  and  examine  objects  which  are  too  mi- 
nute to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mi'cRp-scoPE,*  V,  a.    To  examine  with  a  microscope. 

Mtn^  Rev. 
JMi-CRQ-sco'Pj-AL,*  a.  Microscopic.  Bp.  Berkeley. 
Mi-cr<?-sc6p'jc,'        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  mi- 
MI-cR9-sc6p'j-cal,  J     croscope  ;  very  minute. 
MT-CRO-scoP'i-CAli-LVj*  at/.    In  a  microscopic  manner. 

Qu.  Rev. 
Mi'cRQ-sc6-P|ST,*  n.  One  versed  in  microscopy.  Maunder. 
Mi-cr6s'C9-PV,*  n.  The  art  by  which  small  objects  are 

made  to  appear  large.  Maunder. 
MIc-TV-Bl"TipN,*  (mlk-tu-rlsh'vn)    n.    The  voiding  of 

urine.  Smart. 
MlD,  a.  Middle ;  equally  between  two  extremes.  Pope.    It 
is  much  used  in  composition  j  as,  mid-day.  [r.] 

MiD,*  n.  Middle  j  midst  j  as,  "  the  mid  of  night."  Dryden. 
Mi'D^,  n.  IfiiSas.]  A  worm  producing  the  bean-fly. 
fMiu'-AOE,  ft.  The  middle  age  of  life.  Sfiak, 
MlD'-AlP  *  n-  The  middle  of  the  sky.  Milton. 
Mi'D^s,*  Tu  {Zool.)  A  species  of  South  American  monkey. 

P.  Cyc. 
MId-chXn'n^l,*  tu  A  way  across,  or  in  the  middle  of,  a 

channel.  Crabb. 
HId'-coubse,  (mld'kflrs)  n.  Middle  of  the  way.  Milton, 


MiD'-DAir,  (midMa)  a.  Meridional;  being  at  noon    !6anr| 
Mid'-day,  (rald'da.)  n.  Noon  ;  the  meridian.  Donne, 
MlD'DEN,  (mid'dn)  n.  A  dunghill.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 
!^1id'den-Crow,*7i.  a  name  given,  in  some  parts  of  Eng 

land,  to  the  common  crow.  Booth. 
tMiD'D^ST,  a.;  superl.  of  Mid.  Middlemost.  Spenser, 
MtD'D)N6-,  n.  Same  as  midden.  Phillips,  [r.] 
MlD'ULE,  ^mld'dl)  a.   Equally  distant  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes j  intermediate;    central;  mean;  medial;  inter- 
vening.— Middle  ages,  a  period  comprising  about  seven 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  years,  from  the  5th  or  the  8tb 
century  to  the  15th  century  of  the  Christian  era. — Middia 
finger,the  longest  finger. — Middle  passage,  or  mid-paasaff*^ 
the  passage  of  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

MiD'DLE,  (mid'dl)  n.  The  part  or  place  equally  u'sUM 
from  the  extremities  or  from  the  verge ;  the  midst ;  tiie 
centre. 

MlD'DLE-AGE,*a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  ages ;  uiedim- 
vaL  Halliwell. 

MlD'iiLE-ApED,  (mid'dl-ajd)  a.  Of  the  middle  period  a 
life  ;  placed  about  the  middle  of  life 

MId'dle-^arth,  7u  The  earth,  as  considered  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Shak. 

MId'dle-mXn,*  n. ;  pi.  mId'dle-m£n.  A  man  who  (ta« 
the  disposal  or  sale  of  goods,  or  of  renting  of  lands  or  es- 
tates. McCulloclu  —  {Mil.)  One  who  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  file.  Crabb. 

MId'dle-most,  a,  superl.  Being  in  the  middle.  More. 

MlD'DLE-siZED,*  (-sizd)  o.  Being  of  middle  or  average 
size.  Hawkins. 

fMiD'DLE-wlT'T^D,  a.  Of  moderate  abilities.  It.  Walton 

MId'dljng,  a.  Of  middle  rank,  degree,  orquality ;  of  mod 
erate  size,  extent,  or  capacity  ;  passable  ;  mediocre. 

MId'dling~ly,  ad.  Passably;  indiflerentiy.  Johnson, 

MlD'-EARTH,*  n.  The  middle  of  the  earth.  Fairfax. 

M(d'gXl-ley,*  TU  (JVixitC)  The  middle  of  a  ship,  ffest 

MtDOE,  (mij)  71.  A  gnat.  Percy's  ReL 

MiD'-HfiAV-EN,  (mld'h6v-vn)  n.  The  middle  of  heaven  or 
of  the  sky :  —  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the 
meridian  at  any  time.  Crabb. 

MId'-hoOr,*  (mid'our)  n.  The  middle  part  of  the  day 
MiUon. 

MID'L  AND,  a.  Remote  from  the  coast  or  sea ;  interior ;  but 
rounded  by  land ;  mediterranean. 

MId'l£g,  7u  The  middle  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

MiD'LfiNT,  71.  The  middle  of  lent,   Wheatley. 

Mid'l£nt-ing,  a.  Visiting  at  midlent.  fVheatley, 

MiD' MOST,  a.  f  superl.  of  Mid.  Middlemost.  Dryden 

MId'night,  (mld'nit)  n.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  i.j« 
middle  or  depth  of  night. 

MTd'night,  (mld'nlt)  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

M1d'-n66n,*  n.  The  middle  of  the  day.  Milton. 

MlD'RlfB,*  n,  {BoL)  The  middle  rib  or  vein  of  a  leaf.  Crabb 

MId'rif*,  tu  {.Snot.)  The  diaphragm  ;  the  skin  or  men9- 
brane  which  separates  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  low- 
er belly.   Quiney. 

MId'-s£a,  (mid'se)  tu  The  middle  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

MId'shIp,  71.,*  pL  MIDSHIPS.  {J^aut.)  The  middle  of  the 
ship,  with  reference  to  length  or  breadth. 

MlD'SHlP,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  ship.  Smart. 

MId'ship-man,  tu  ,-  pi.  m1d'sh1p-men.  (JWMtt.)  A  kind  of 
naval  cadet,  or  an  inferior  young  officer  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war.  —  A  passed  midshipman  is  one  who  has  passed 
an  examination  in  seamanship,  &c. 

MlD'sHlPS,*  ad.  {J\rauU)  In  the  middle  of  the  ship.  WUke*. 

MId'-sky,*  71.  The  middle  of  the  atmosphere.  MiUon 

MiDST,  TU  The  middle.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fMlDST,  a.  Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle.  Miltov 

MIdst,  prep.  Poetically  used  for  amidst. 

MXd'stream,  tu  The  middle  of  the  stream.  Dryden, 

MId'sCm-MER,  tu  The  middle  of  summer ;  the  summv 
solstice,  June  2lst  or  ^d.  —  MidsumToer-day,  June  24U 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

MlD'wXtD,*  TU  A  bird  that  eats  bees.  Ash, 

fMlD'w^RD,  a.  Being  in  the  middle. 

MiD'WAY,  TU  The  middle  of  the  way  or  passage. 

MlD'WAY,  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two  places. 

MId'way,  ad.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Dryden. 

MXd'wIfe,  [mld'wif,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm, :  mid'wlf  itf 
mld'wif,  jBT.I  n. ;  pL  mId'wIve^.  A  woman  who  assist! 
women  in  childbirth.  Donne. 

MId'wife,  V,  a.  To  assist  in  childbirth.  Breoint. 

MlD'wiFE,  V.  TU  To  act  as  a  midwife.  fVarburton 

MlD'W}FE-Ry,  [mid'if-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  mtd'tvif- 
r?,  K.  Sm,;  mid'wif-re,  JVb.]  n.  Assistance  given  al 
childbirth  ;  trade  of  a  midwife;  obstetrics. 

MlD'wiF-jSH,*  a.  Relating  to  midwifery  ;  obstetric.  Johnson. 

MId'wIn-ter,  TU  The  middle  of  winter;  the  winter  sol- 
stice, December  Slst,  93d,  or  33d. 

MId'wIve,  «.  o.  Same  as  midwife.  Bp.  H.  King. 

MId'-wood,  (-wild)  a.  In  the  middle  of  a  wood.  Thomson, 

Mi'jE-MlTE,*  TU  (Min.)  A  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  ut 
a  green  color,  from  Miemo  in  Tuscany.  Brande, 
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MiEs,  (m§ii)  71.  [myndf  Goth.]  Air;  look;  aspect;  appear- 
ance; manner. 
AHff,  71.  Slight  resentment  or  offence.  Pegge.  [Colloquial.] 

MIFF,*  v.  a.    [i.  MIFFED  ;  pp,  MIFFING,  MIFFED.]    To  give  3 

slight  offence  ;  to  displease.  Jennings. 

MIFFED,*  (inlft)  a.  Slightly  offended;  displeased.  SmarU 

MlHiiT,  (init)  i.  from  May.  Could  ;  had  puwer  to  do. 

MittiiT,  (init)  ft.  Power ;  strength  ;  force Wdk  might  and 

main^  with  might  or  utmost  strength. —  [Colloquial.] 

MlQH'T|-Ly,  (ml't?-l9)  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly;  very 
much. 

Migu'ti-n£ss,  (mi't5-nea)  71.  Power;  greatness;  height  of 
dignity.  Shah. 

Ml«H'TV,(inrtf^)  a.  Powerful  by  command,  by  influence,  or 
by  number  ;  strung  in  any  respect ;  having  might  or  force; 
potent;  vast;  important;  momentous. 

IVlittll'Ty,  (nii'te)  ad.  In  a  great  degree.  Prior*  [Colloquial.] 
—  ^'■Mighty  good  sort  of  people."   fVilbcrfurce, 

MJ&N'IA.RU,  (min'y^rd)  a.  [mignard^  Fr.]  Soft;  dainty; 
pretty.  B.  Jonson.  —  Written  also  vdniara. 

AIIgjv-qjv&tte',  (min-y9-net')  n.  [mignonnettej  Fr.]  A 
plant  and  flower  prized  for  its  sweet  scent, 

Wi'gr^nt,*  a.  Changing  place  ;  migratory.  Pemtant. 

Ui'G'RATE,'d.7i.  [migrOj  L.]  [i.  migrated  ;  pp.  migrating, 
MIGRATED.]  To  pass  to  a  place  of  residence  in  another 
country  or  district ;  to  remove  ;  to  change  residence. 

MI-GRA'TipN,  71.  [migratioj  h.]  Act  of  migrating;  change 
of  residence ;  renjoval. 

Mi'GRA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Removing  from  place  to  place  ;  changing 
residence. 

AUl-.a.n-£§e',*  n.  aing,  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Milan. 
P.  Cye. 

MlLcu,  a.  Giving  milk;  as,  "a  milch  cow,"  [fSoft;  ten- 
der ;  merciful ;  "  Tjii/cA-hearted."  SAofc.] 

Mild,  a.  Kind  ;  tender ;  indulgent ;  clement ;  soft ;  gentle  ; 
not  violent ;  not  harsh ;  not  acrid  ;  not  sharp  ;  mellow  ; 
sweet ;  pleasant. 

^Ol'dew,  (mil'dii)  n.  A  disease  in  plants ;  a  rusty  or 
mouldy  appearance,  which  causes  blight,  decay,  or  death 
of  plants ;  sometimes  called  rust  and  blight.  It  is  produced 
by  innumerable  minute  fungi. 

MIl'dew,  (mll'du)  V.  a.  [i.  mildewed  ;  pp,  uildewinq, 
MILDEWED.]  To  taint  with  mildew  ;  to  blight.  Skak. 

MlL'DEWED,*(mil'dad)p.  a.  Injured  by  mildew.  Jl/auHder. 

Mild'LiV)  b'''  In  a  mild  manner;  tenderly  ;  gently. 

Mili>'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  mild  ;  gentleness  ;  tender- 
ness ;  clemency. 

MlLD'-TfiM-PERED,*  (-perd)  a.  Of  a  mild  temper.  Fox. 

.Ujle,  n.  {mille  passaum^  L.]  The  usual  measure  of  ruads. 
An  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  or  330  rods,  or  1760 
yards.  The  ancient  Roman  mile  {mille  passuum)  was 
1000  paces,  or  1600  yards.  The  German  mile  is  6859  yards. 

Mile'age,*  71.  Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile.  GenuMag. 

Mile'-Post,*  ft.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the  miles.  Hayward. 

Mile'-Stone,  7u  a  stone  or  post  set  to  mark  the  miles. 

Mil'foIl,  n.  [millefolimUf  L.]  A  perennial  plant  j  the  yar- 
row or  maudlin. 

M1l-I-a'ri-a,*  n.  [milium^  L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  attended 
by  an  eruption  resembling  millet-seed ;  miliary  fever. 
Brande. 

MlL'i^-ay,  (mil'y^-re)  a.  {mtHamylj.]  Small;  granulated; 
resembling  a  millet-seea,  Cheyne.  —  The  miliavy  fever, 
(Med,)  a  disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling  mil- 
let-seed. See  Miliaria. 

\Ml-LJlcE'j  (me-lSs')  n.  [Fr.]  Militia.  Temple. 

M|-Ll'p-L^,*  n.  An  extinct  inollusk  or  zoophyte.  Brands. 

Mi-LI'Q-I»1TE,*  iu  (Mill.)  A  microscopic  shell.   Ure. 

MiL-i-p-iilT^fc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  miliolites. 
Smart, 

tMiL'j-T^N-cy,  71.  Warfare.  fV.  Mountague. 

U'fL'f-TANT,  a,  [militansj  L.]  Fighting;  engaged  in  war- 
fare.—  The  church  militant,  the  church  on  earth  engaged 
in  varfare  with  hell  and  the  world,  distinct  from  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

^ftHii'i-TAR,  a.  [militarise  h.]  Military.  Bacon. 

MlL')-TA-R}-Ly,  ad.  In  a  military  or  soldierly  manner. 

fMil^'l-T^-KtSTj*  n.  A  military  man.  Sltak. 

MIl'I-TV^Vj  ^'  Belonging  to  the  army  ;  relating  to  ansa 
07  war-,  professing  arms;  soldierly;  warlike;  martial. 

MIl'J-ta-ry,  71.  p/.  The  soldiery;  the  body  of  soldiers  or 
of  military  men  ;  the  army. 

M^iL.'}  TATE,  V,  n.  [milito^  L.]  [i.  militated  ;  pp,  hilitat- 
irtG,  militated.]  To  war  or  contend ;  to  oppose  ;  to  oper- 
ate against.  Blackburn. 

Ml-liI"Tl^,  (me-lish'y&)  n.  [L.]  A  body  of  citizens  regular- 
ly enrolled  and  trained  to  military  exercises;  the  enrolled 
soldiers ;  the  trainbands  ;  the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

Mi-lF'tia-MXn,*  (m^  ITshVoi^n)  7i. ;  pZ,  militia-meju. 
One  who  serves  in  the  militia ;  a  private  soldier,  .^sh. 

MiLK,  71.  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  in  the  breasts 
or  uiJders  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  with  which  such 
animals  feed  their  young ;  emulsion  or  juice  of  plants. 

I*1)[lk,  v.  a.  [i.  MILKED ;  pp.  milking,  milked.]  To  draw 
milk  by  the  hand  ;  to  suck. 


fMTLK'EN,  (milk'kn)  a.  Consisting  of  inilk    Tmpte. 
MIlk'er,  n.  One  who  milks: — a  cow  that  gives  milk 
MtLK'-FE-V^R,*  «.  (Med.)  Puerperal  fever.  Crabb. 
M/lk'hEdi^e,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant.  HamUUn 
MiLK'i-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  milky ;  softness 
MlLK'-Llv-ERED.  (milk'liv-5rd)  a.  Cowardly.  Shak, 
MIlk'maid,  rt.  A  woman  who  milks ;  a  dairymaid. 
MiLK'MXN,  n.  ;pl.  MILKMEN.  A  man  who  sells  milk. 
MIlk'pail,  n.  A  vessel  or  pail  for  receiving  milk. 
Milk'pAn,  71.  A  vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy, 
MIlk'-pars'ley,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties 

Crabb. 
^^LK-p6R'R|D(;^E,*  71.  Food  made  by  boiling  milk  and 

water  with  meal  or  Hour;  milk-pottage.  Mason. 
Milk-pSt'ta^e,  71.  Food  made  of  milk,  water,  and  meal 

or  flour ;  milk-porridge, 
MIlk'-score,  71.  Account  of  milk  supplied  or  received. 
MJlk'-s1ck-n?ss,*  n.  A  malignant  disease  of  the  Western 

United  States,  affecting  cattle,  and  also  persons  who 

make  use  of  the  flesh  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cat- 

tie.  Farm,  Ency. 
M1lk's5p,  71.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk :  —  a  soft,  ef- 

feminate,  feeble-minded  man. 
MlLK'-THla-TLE,  (-this-sl)  71.  A  biennial  ^lant. 
MlLK'-TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  MILK-TEETH.  A  small  fore  tooth 

which  a  foal  cuts  at  about  three  months  old,  and  casta 

before  he  is  three  years  old :  —  one  of  the  first  teeth  of  a 

child. 
MlLK'-TRE-FolL,  71,  An  herb  or  plant. 
Mi[*,K'v£TCH,  71.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants. 
MiLK'-wARM,""  a.  Warm  aa  milk  in  its  natural  state.  Smol- 
lett. 
MlLK'wEED,  71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties, 
Milk'-whIte,  (mllk'hwit}  a.  White  as  milk.  Sidney. 
MfLK'woM-AN,  (milk'w&m-^n)  71. ;  pi.  milkwomen    A 

woman  who  attlls  milk. 
MiLK'woRT,  (milK'wiirt)  7u  A  genus  of  plants. 
MlLK'y,  a.  Made  o.  or  yielding  milk;  having  the  qualities 

of,  or  resembling,  milk  ;  soft;  gentle;  tender;  timorous. 
MlLK'y-WAY,  (mllk'e-wa)  ti,  A  broad  and  irregular  zone 

that  surrounds  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the  blended 

light  of  innumerable  fixed  stars  ;  the  galaxy. 
MILL,  71,  An  engine  for  grinding  corn,  &c. ;  a  machine  or 

engine  whose  action  depends  chiefly  on  circular  motion. 

used  for  various  purposes  ;  as,  a  bark-mi/i,  cottonw/wW, 

flour-7ni2Z,  oil-miZ/,  saw-iTiiZZ,  &cc,:  —  one  tenth  of  a  cent  in 

United  States  money. 
MILL,  V.  a.  [i.  MILLED ;  pp.  milling,  milled.]  To  grind :  — 

to  stamp  with  a  mill  ;  to  prepare  by  fulling  with  a  mill  * 

—  to  beat  with  the  fists, 
MTll'-cog,  71.  The  cog  or  tooth  of  a  mill-wheel. 
MIll'-dXm,  71.  The  mound  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up 

for  turning  a  water-mill. 
Milled,*  (mild)  p.  a.  Having  undergone  the  operatiors  of 

a  mill ;  stamped.  Ency. 
MIl'le-grXm,*  71.  [milligramme^  Fr.]  A  thousandth  pait 

of  a  gram,  in  French  measure.  Smart. 
MlL-LEN-A'Rj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium  rr  to 

millenarians.  Ec.  Rev. 
MIl-len-a'ri-AN)  »•  [millenariuSf  L.]  One  who  expei  ts  oi 

believes  in  the  millennium. 
MlL-LEN-A'Ri-^N-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  mil  ena 

rians.  Ec.  Rev. 
tMfL'LE-NVKl^M,*  n.  Millenarianism.  Bp.  Hall. 
MIl'le-n^-ry,  71.  The   space  of  a  thousand  years:  —  a 

millenarian. 
M1l'le-n^-ry,  a.  Consisting  of  a  thousand.  .ArbutlinoU 
MiL-LfeN'l-^N-l^M,*  7i.  Millenarianism.  Wood, 
M|L-L£N'4-A-Ri§M,*  71.  Millenarianism.  QenL  Mag, 
IMlL'LE-NlST,  71.  A  millenarian. 

M}L-L£M'Nf-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium.  Bvmet, 
MjL-LfeN'Ki-DM,  71.  [L.]    A  thousand  years ;  particularly 

the  reign  of  Christ  with  the  saints  upon  earth  for  the 

space  of  1000  years,  an  idea  supposed,  by  many,  to  be 

supported  by  Rev.  xx.  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
MIl'LE-p£d,  71,  [7niWeand  pes,  L.]  pi.  mIl'le-p^u^.  An 

insect  having  a  thousand  or  a  great  many   feet ;  the 

wood-louse.    9c;;f  This  word  is  often  written  in  the  plu 

ral  millepedes,  and  pronounced,  by  diflerent  orthoepists 

mil'l^-pSdz,  mil'le-pgdz,  and  m)l-iep^^-d€z.  —  See  Soli- 

ped. 
MlL'LE-poRE,*n.  A  genusoflithophytes,  which  havetheii 

surface  perforated  with  numerous  little  holes.  Kirby. 
MlL'LE-Pp-RlTE,*  71.  (Qeol.)  Fossil  millepores.  Kirby. 
Mj[L'LER,7i.  One  who  tends  a  mill.  —  (Ent.)  A  fly  ;  a  moth. 
MiL'LER-GRjtss,*  71.  (BoU)  A  kind  of  grass ;  a  genus  of 

plants.  Ash, 
MfL'L]eR'9-THDMB',  (-l^rz-thum')  n.  A  small  fish ;  bull- 
head. 
M|L-l£3'i-m^l,  a.  [miUesimuSt  L.]  Thousandth ;  consi3^ 

ing  of  thousandth  parts.  Watts. 
MIl'let,  7u  [milimn,  L.]  A  plant  and  its  grain ;  a  genui 

of  grasses :  — a  kind  of  fish. 
MIll-hXnu,*  71.  A  workman  employed  in  a  mill.  P.  Cye. 
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MILL  -iidRsis,  n.  A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 
MIlIj  -'UoUsb,'*'  n.  A  htmse  containing  a  mill   ^afu 
MIL']  i-^-BV/  a.  litslating  to  or  denoting  a  tnile.  Smart. 
MiL'Li-Li-TRE,*  (mil'?-li-t9r)  iu  [laUlititrej  Ft.]  In  French 
measurej  a  thousandth  part  of  a  litre.  JEacy. 

French  ineaaure,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  metre.  P.  dye. 
M'iL'l.}-N£K,  n.  One  who  makes  ur  sells  head-dresses  for 

women. 
MiL'L[-fl£R-V»*  n<  The  work  or  employment  of  a  milliner ; 

the  goods  made  or  sold  by  millinc;rd.  Burke. 
M'1l'L|-n£r-¥i'''  a,  Relating  to  or  made  by  a  milliner.  Ash. 
MIr.L'|N&,'^  u  The  act  of  using  a  mill ;  act  of  fulling:  — 

the  last  preparation  of'yilk  before  dyeing:  —  act  of  box- 
ing or  heating.  Hamilton, 
MiLL'iQN,  (mil'yi^n)  n.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  thousand,  or  ten 

hundred  thousand  \  any  very  great  indelinite  number. 
UiLL'iQN-Vi^Vi'''  (mll'yvn-^-r^)  a.  Consisting  of  millions. 

Smart. 
MlLL'EpNED,  (mil'y^nd)  a.  Multiplied  by  millions.  Shak. 
MiLLlONNAlRH,'*'  (mll-yyn-ir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  property  of  the  value  of  one  or  more  millions. 

Qu.  JZeo. 
MlLii'iQNTH,  (miryi^nth)  a.  The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 
MILL'-MoOn-tain?,  (-tjnz)  n.  An  herb. 
MlLL^-FdND,*  n.  A  bead  of  water  dammed  up  for  a  mill. 

Smollett. 
MIll'-pool,*  71.  A  mill-pond.  fVhishaw.  See  Mill-pond. 
BXj!i.l'rea,j*  or  MliL.l.'REE,*  n.  A  Portuguese  coin,  of  the 

value  of  a  thousand  reas,  or  about  3s.  6cf.  sterling.  Crabb, 
MlLL'-si'x'p^NCE,  n.   One  of  the  first  milled  pieces  of 

money  used  in  England,  and  coined  iu  1561.  Douce. 
MIll'-stone,  n.  The  stone  of  a  mill  which  crushes  the 

substance  to  be  ground. 
AHLli'-TSoTH,  n. ;  pi.  miLL-TEETH.  A  grinder. 
MILL '-WHEEL,*  71.  A  wheel  used  in  a  mill.  Pilkington. 
MlLL'WRiaHT,*  (mil'ritj  n.  A  carpenter  who  constructs 

mills.  P.  Cyc 
Mj-LORl>'.*    Sometimes  used  for  my  lord.  Qu.  Rev. 
MiL'SEY,*  71.  A  sieve  for  straining  milk.  Loudon.  [Local, 

Eng.] 
MiLT,  71.  [mildt,  D.]    The  spleen,  a  viscus  situated  in  the 

left hypochondrium  under  the  diaphragm: — the  sperm 

of  the  male  fish. 
MTlt,  v.  a.  [i.  MILTED  ;  pp.  milting,  milted.]  To  impreg- 
nate the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 
MIlt'er,  71.  A  male  fish,  the  female  being  called  spawaer. 
MIl-t6n'}C,*  a.  Relating  to  Milton  or  his  poetry.  PVebb. 
MlLT'woRT,  (-wiirt)  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  spleenwort. 
MiL'viNE,*  71.  One  of  a  class  of  raptorial  birds,  including 

the  kite.  Brande. 
MlL'vvs,*n.  [L.]  (Ornith.)  The  kite.— (/cA.)  A  kind  of 

fish.  Crabb. 
MiME,m.  [Fr. ;  liTfiOSi  Gr. ;  Tnimiw,  L.]  One  who  mimics  ; 

one  who  amuses  by  gesticulations;    a  buffoon.— [fA 

farce.  Milton.] 
Mime,  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime  ;  to  mimic.  Milton, 
MIm'er,  71.  A  buflbon  ;  a  mime.  Perry.  [R.] 
Mi-me'sjs,*   71.    r^i/iijcris.J    {Kket.)    A    figure    of  speech 

whereby  the  actions  and  words  of  others  are  represented. 

Crabb. 
M}-m£t'}c,*       I  a,   [miirjTiKds.']  Prone  to  mimic  or  imi- 
Mi-MfiT'l-c^L,  )     tiite  ;  imitative.  Hard. 
MlM'ic,  n.  [mimicusj  L.}  A  servile  imitator;  a  sportive  or 

ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon. 
MlM'JC,  a.  Imitative ;  mimical.  Milton. 
MlM'iCjB.  a.  [(.  mimicked  ;pj;.  mimicking,  mimicked.]  To 

imitate  for  sport;  to  ridicule  by  a  burlftsque  imitation. 
MlM'i-c^,  a.  Iviimicus,  L.]    Relating  to  mimicry  or  a 

mimic ;  imitative. 
MlM'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  imitation  ;  in  a  mimical  manner. 
MlM'ick-lNG,*  71.  The  act  of  playing  the  pan  of  a  mimic. 

Ash. 
M1m'}C-RV)  n.  Act  of  mimicking  ;  playful  imitation. 
Mj-m6g'RA-ph^r,  n.   Ifilixos  and   ypd<puj»]    A  writer  of 

farces.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Mj-MO's^,*  n.  {Bot.)    A  genus  of   plants ;  the  sensitive 

plant.  Roget. 
MlM'V-Ltts,*   71.    [L.]    (Bou)     A  genus    of   planU;   the 

monkey-flower    Crabb. 
Ml-NA'CIOUS,  (me-na'shys)  a.  [minaXf  L.]  Full  of  threats. 

More.  '  l^-] 

Mf-NX9'T  TV,  (m§-nas'5-te)  n.  Disposition  to  use  threats. 
M][n'*-r£t,  71.  [minary  Turkish.]  A  slender  an  1  lofty  tur- 
ret or  spire  in  a  mosque  of  Mohammedan  countries. 
MIn'a-tq-RI-lv,  ad.  With  threatening.  Hacket. 
IIIN'VTQ-RY,  [min's-tur-e,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ml'- 

nMy-?)  -S.  £.  •/«•]  fl-  [7»t7wr,  L.]  Threatening;  menac- 
ing. 
HINCE,  V.  o.  [mtTicer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  minced;;);*,  hincinq, 

MiNCEb.]  To  cut  into  very  small   parts:— to  mention 

scrupulously   by    a   little  at    a    time ;    to   palliate ;    to 

extenuate ;  to  speak  with  affected  softness ;  to  clip  and 

half  pronounce. 
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MiNCE,  V.  n.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps  to  ivcl  o 
speak  with  affectation  or  affected  delicacy. 

MiNCED'-MiSAT,*  in.     Meat    chopped    into  very    smaft 

MIkce'-meat,*     \      pieces.  Merrie. 

MiNCED'-piE,  (minst  pi)  71.  Same  as  7nincc-;7ie.  Spectator 

Mince'-pie,  (-pi)  n.  A  pie  made  of  mince-meat,  or  cf 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  other  ingredients. 

MiN(;!'|HG,*  p.  a.  Speaking  or  acting  affectedly. 

MlN9'i;«G-L¥,  ad.  In  small  parts;  affectedly. 

MlNc-Tu'Rj-i^N-cy,*  71.  The  act  of  discharging  urina ; 
niicturition.  Cobbett,  [r.] 

Mind,  71.  The  intelligent  or  intellectual  faculty  in  man. 
that  by  which  we  receive  sensations,  understand,  ano 
are  affected  with  emotion  or  passion ;  the  soul ;  inte  - 
lect ;  intellectual  capacity;  liking;  choice;  inclination, 
affection  ;  disposition  ;  thoughts  ;  sentiments ;  opii. 
ion  ;  memory ;  remembrance. 

Mind,  v.  a.  [i.  minded  ;  pp.  minding,  minded,]  To  mark ; 
to  attend ;  to  heed ;  to  regard ;  to  notice ;  to  put  id 
mind ;  to  remind. 

Mind,  v.  n.  To  incline ;  to  be  disposed.  Spenser, 

MiND']?D,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected:  —  used  in 
compounds;  £is,  bi^h-^minded, 

MiND'ED-Nfess,*  71.  State  of  being  minded.  South  [Used 
chiefly  in  composition.] 

Mind'fOl,  a.  Attentive;  heedful;  having  memory 

MiND'FOL-Ly,  ad.  Attentively ;  heedfuUy. 

MiND'FOL-Hfiss,  71,  Attention  ;  regard.  Sherwood, 

MInd'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  taking  heed  ;  attention;  regard 
McKaight 

MInd'less,  a.  Destitute  of  mind  or  attention;  inatten 
tive  ;  stupid  ;  unthinking.  SItaic. 

MiND'-STRlcK-EN,  (-strik'kn)  a.  Affected  in  mind. 

MINE,  pronoua  posses^^nve^  from  /.  (used  after  a  noun)  Ot 
or  belonging  to  me ;  as,  "  This  book  is  mine."  In  the  sol 
emn  style  it  is  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective,  befon 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  sound,  instead 
of  my;  as,  '■^ Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  — 
"  When  this  word  is  used  adjectively,  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  as  in  saying,  *Oii 
mine  honor,'  the  complete  absence  of  accentual  force, 
and  a  style  quite  colloquial,  will  permit  the  shortening 
of  the  sound  into  min."*^  Smart. 

Mine,  n.  [mine,  Fr. ;  viwyn,  or  mwn^  Welsh.]  A  subter- 
raneous work  or  excavation  for  obtaining  metals,  metallic 
ores,  or  other  mineral  substances  ;  a  pit ;  a  cavern  :  —  an 
excavation  for  lodging  gunpowder  in  order  to  blow  up 
something  above. 

Mine,  v,  n.  [i.  mined  ;  pp.  mining,  mined.]  To  dig  ores 
mines,  or  burrows  ;  to  practise  secret  means  of  injury. 

Mine,  v.  a.  To  sap  ;  to  ruin  by  mines  ;  to  undermine. 

Mine'-di-^l,*  71.  A  box  and  needle  used  by  miners.  Ash. 

Mine'man,*  71.  One  who  works  in  mines.  Johnson, 

MlN'ER,'7i.  [minearf  Fr.]  One  who  mines,  or  is  employed 
in  mining. 

MIn'er-al,  n.  tmineralej  L.]  A  body  destitute  of  organi- 
zation,"and  which  naturally  exists  within  the  earth  or  on 
its  surface  ;  a  term  including  all  inorganic  substances,  oi 
those  which  constitute  the  earth  itself,  as  earths,  stones, 
fossils,  metals,  sulphur,  Slc. 

MiN'iiR-AL,  a.  Relating  to  minerals ;  consisting  of,  or  iin 
pregnated  with,  minerals. 

Min'er-al-Ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  minerals.  Boyle. 

MlN-iR-AL-i-ZA'TiQN,*  71.  Act  of  mineralizing.  Ut». 

MiN'ER-AL-iZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  mineralized;  pp.  mineral!- 
iNG,  mineralized.]  To  convort  into,  or  combine  with,  a 
mineral ;  to  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  oi 
mineral.  Ure, 

MiN'£R-A.L-iz-ER,*  71.  He  or  that  which  mineralizes ;  a 
substance  with  which  minerals  are  combined  in  theii 
ores.  Brande. 

MIn-?R-a-l6(^'ic,*       )  a.    Relating  to   mineralogy.  JEA 

MiN-?R-A-LGt^'j-CAL,*  t     Ency. 

MIn-?R-a-l69^'I-cal-lYi*  ad.  In  a  mineralogical  manner 
Ency. 

MiN-ER-XL'<?-9^IST,  71,  One  who  is  versed  in  mineralogy. 

MlN-?R-AL'9-^y,  n.  [mineral  and  \6)"is.\  The  science  ol 
minerals  ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  properties,  com- 
position, and  relations  of  mineral  bodies,  and  the  art  ol 
distinguishing  and  describing  them. 

M'fN'¥-v?R,  71.  An  animal  and  its  fur.  See  Mbniter. 

MiN'GLE',  (ming'gl)  V,  a.  [i.  mingled;  pp.  minolibo, 
mingled.]  To  mix;  to  join  ;  to  compound;  to  blend  ;  to 
confound  ;  to  confuse;  to  contaminate. 

MiN'GLE,  (ming'gl)  V.  n.  To  be  mixad;  to  be  united  with. 

MfN'GLE,  (ming'gl)  n.  Mixture  ;  confused  mass.  Shak.  [R.] 

MiN'GLED-L¥,  (ming'gld-l?)  od.  Confusedly.  Barret. 

Min'gle-MXn'gle,  (ming'gl-mang'gl)  n.  A  medley;  9 
hotch-potch.  Hooker.  [R  ] 

MIn'gle-m£nt,*  71.  Act  of  mingling.  Moore,  [r  ] 

MIn'gl?r,  (m!fng'gl?r)  tu  One  who  Tiingles. 

MIn'ia.rd,  (min'y^ird)  a.  Soft;  dainty.  See  Migniahd 

|MiN'i^RD-iZE,  (min'ygird-iz)  B.  a.  [mi<rn^disery  Ft.]  It 
render  soft,  delicate,  or  daintj    Howo*' 
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OTn'I-ate,  V.  a.  [mijd'are,  It.,  from  minium^  L.]  To  paint 
or  tinge  with  vermilion.  fVartoa. 

IMiN'i/^-TURE,  or  MIn'|-a-ture,  [min'?-tur,  W.  J.  F.  Jeu 
Sm. ;  inin'jl-o^ur,  S. ;  min'e-gt-tur,  P. ;  miu'yMuri  -E.] 
Ti.  [miiiiatiLre^  Fr. ;  miniatara,  It.]  [Red  letter ;  a  paint- 
ing in  vermilion.]  A  representation  of  nature  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  a  very  small  or  minute  portrait,  likeness, 
or  picture  — Miniature  painting  is  generally  executed  on 
ivory,  or  on  vellum  or  paper. 

IJMIN'IA-TURE,*  a.  Representing  nature  on  a  small  scale; 
diminutive.  Branded 

M1n'(-kIn,  a.  [iniffiiony  Fr.]  Small ;  diminutive.   Shak. 

MiN'i-KlN,  71  A  darling  ;  a  favorite :  —  a  small  sort  of  pin. 

MlN'iM,  71.  [mininuLSf  L.]  A  small  being;  a  dwarf.  Milton. 
A  small  nsh :  —  one  of  an  order  of  friars  who  called 
themselves  Minimi:  —  anciently,  the  shortest  note  in  mu- 
sic; hnlf  a  semibreve.  Shak.  A  little  song  or  poem.  Spejv- 
ger.  The  smallest  liquid  measure: — a  small  type.  See 
Minion. 

M1n'j-m£nt,  71.  (Law)  Evidence  or  writings,  whereby  a 
man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of  his  estate;  proof; 
muniment,   JVhisliazo. 

VXiv' i-mV^m,  iu  [L.]  pi.  MINIMA.  The  least  quantity : — 
opposed  to  macimuvu 

MlN'i-Mt^s^  n.  [L.]  pi.  MINIMI.  A  heing  of  the  least 
size.  Sliak. 

MiN'iNa,*  n.  The  business  of  working  in  mines.  P.  Cyc. 

BllN'iNG,*  p.  a.  Relating  to  the  working  of  mines.  P.  Cyc. 

MlN'ipN,  (min'yyn)  lu  [mignoriy  Fr.]  A  favorite,  in  an  ill 
sense  ;  a  low,  mean  dependant:  —  a  small  printing  type 
next  below  brevier ;  sometimes  called  ■minim. 

MiN'ipN,  (mln'yyn)  a.  Small ,  delicate. —  [fTrim;  dainty  ; 
fine ;  elegant ;  pleasing ;  gentle.  Hiiloet.\ 

fMiN'iQN,  n.  \miniumj  L.]  Vermilion.  Burton. 

(■MTn'iqn-Ing,  (mSn'yun-ing)  tu  Kind  treatment.  Mars- 
ton. 

MlN'lpN-LlKE,  (min'yun-lik)  J  od.    Finely;   daintily;  af- 

MiN'iQN-Ly,   (min'yun-l§)        \     fectedly.  Camden. 

fMfw'ipN-sHlp,  (min'yyn-shJp)  71.  State  of  a  minior 
Hoioell. 

fMlN'roys,  (min'yys)  a.  [minium^  L.]  Of  the  color  of  «;■ 
lead  or  minion.  Browne. 

fRTiN'lSH,  V.  a.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  Ezodus  v. 

Uin'|S-ter,m.  [L.]  One  who  ministers  or  administers;  one 
who  acts  by  delegated  authority;  one  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  government ;  an  ambassador  from 
one  court  or  government  to  another;  a  delegate;  an 
agent: — one  who  administers  the  rites  of  religion;  a 
clergyman ;  a  priest. 

MIn'}S-ter,  w.  a.  [ministro^  It.]  [i.  ministered  ;  pp.  minis- 
tering, MINISTERED.]  To  give  ;  to  supply  ;  to  afford. 

M1n'i3-ter,  0.  71.  To  attend;  to  serve  in  some  office, 
clerical,  religious,  or  other  office ;  to  give  supplies  of 
things  needful ;  to  give  assistance. 

BCfN-is-TK'Ri-AL,  a.  Relating  to  ministers  of  state,  the 
ministry,  or  the  sacerdotal  office;  attendant;  acting 
under  authority ;  sacerdotal. 

BUn-js-te'ri-al-LY)  ad.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

fMlPr'|S-TER-V,  71.  Now  contracted  to  ministry.  MUton. 

fMlN'js-TR^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

KnN'js-TRXlfT,  a.  Attendant ;  acting  at  command.  MU- 
ton, 

MTn -JS-TRA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  ministering;  agency;  ser- 
vice; office;  ecclesiastical  function  ;  administration. 

JXtN^ls-TRA-TlVE,*  a.  Affording  service ;  assisting.  Perry. 

MlN'js-TRJgss,  n.  She  who  ministers  or  supplies.  ,Akcn- 
side, 

MlN'js-TRV,  n.  [ministeriumj  L.]  The  office  of  a  minister; 
the  body  of  ministers  ;  agency;  service: — the  sacerdotal 
function:  —  the  body  of  persons  employed  to  administer 
the  government. 

SriN'js-TRV-sHlP,*  71.  The  office  of  a  minister.  SwifU 

WIn'j-DMj  or  MIn'ivM,  [min'yum,  S.  TV.  J.  K. ;  min'e-um. 
P.  Sjn.]  n.  [L.]  (Painting)  A  red  color,  being  a  calx  or  rea 
oxide  of  ead. 

MIn'i-ver,*  n.  White  fur  from  the  belly  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel.  Crabb.    See  Meniver. 

RTINK,*  71.  An  American  water-rat ;  a  minx.  P.  Cyc 

HIn'w?-kIn,  71.  See  Minikin. 

tMlN'NpcKj  71.  ShaJc.     See  Mimic. 

MiN'NOW,  n.  [menuise,  from  7nenw,  Fr.]  A  very  small  fish  ; 
minim  ;  a  pink.  fValton. 

Ml'NpR,  a.  [L.]  Less;  smaller;  inferior;  petty;  inconsid- 
erable ;  opposed  to  major.  —  (iMg-ic)  Minor  term^  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion  in  a  categorical  syllogism. 

Mi'NpR,  71.  One  under  age ;  one  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age: — a  Franciscan  friar,  called  also  a  minorit.e.^ 
(Logic)  The  second  or  particular  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  that  which  contains  the  minor  term.  See  Major. 

IMIn'P-rAte,  v.  a.  [minor,  L.]    To  lessen;  to  diminish. 

Browne. 
MiN-p-RA'TipN,  n.    The  act  of  lessening ;   diminution. 
WaUtall. 

Mi'KpR-lTE,  71.  A  Franciscan  friar.  Milton,  See  Minor. 


Mi-n6r'i  Ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  a  mmor  1  r  nf  heinf 

underage  ;  the  state  of  being  less ;  the  sm  tllrr  number. 

opposed  to  majority. 
MTn'p-tAur,   [min'9-tawr,   W.  P.  J.  F.   Ta.  «7H.;  ml'n\ 

tlwr,  iS.  ^.]  n.  [minos  and  taurus^  L.J  A  fab'iid  monster 

half  man  and  half  bull. 
MiN'sTER,  71.  A  monastery; — the  church  of  a  monastery 

or  convent ;  a  cathedral  church. 
MTn'strel,  71.    A  musician  of  the  middle  ages,  who  wtu 

also  a  poet  and  singer;  a  musician  ;  a  bard  ;  a  singer. 
AflN'STREL-SY,  n.  Music ;  instrumental  music ;  a  band  of 

musicians.  Milton. 
MINT,  71.  [moneta,  L.]    A  place  where  money  is  coined,  or 

where  the  coin  of  a  country  is  manufactured :  —  any  plsc« 

of  invention.  — [mmikay  L.]  An  aromatic  plant 

MINT,    V.    a.    [i.  MINTED  ;  pp.  MINTING,   MINTED.]    To  COin 

to  stamp  money ;  to  invent ;  to  forge. 

MInt'a^e,  n.  That  which  is  coined  ;  duty  for  coining. 

MInt'?r,  71.  A  coiner.  Camden.  An  inventor.  QayUrtu 

MlNT'-jtJ-iiEP,*  71.  A  drink  made  of  brandy,  or  other  spir'i, 
sugar,  and  water,  with  an  infusion  of  mint;  a  drink 
used  in  Virginia,  &c.  Capu  MarryaU. 

MInt'mXn,  71.  One  skilled  in  coinage.  Bacon,  [r.] 

MlNT'Mis-T?R,  71.  One  who  presides  in  coinage ;  masiei 
of  the  mint:  —  one  who  invents.  Locke. 

MIn'v-^T,  71.  A  stately,  regular  dance ;  a  tune  to  which  a 
minuet  is  danced. 

MiN'vM,  n.  A  printing  type,  now  called  minion.— '(Mus.) 
A  short  note,  called  also  a  minim.  Bailey. 

MPJVVS^*  a.  [L.]  (Mgebra)  Signifying  less;  noting  tne 
sign  of  subtraction,  thus  ( — ) ;  as,  10  —  6  =  4.  Crabb. 

Mi-nOs^cule,*  71.  \minu3ciilum^  L.J  A  small  or  minute  sort 
of  letter  or  character  used  in  MSS.,  in  the  middle  ages 
OenL  Mag.     See  Majuscule. 

Mi-nDs'cuee,'*  a.  Small;  minute;  relating  to  a  kind  of 
letter  so  called.O'ent.  Mag. 

Mj-nute'  or  Mi-nute',  Tme-nut',  S.  J.  F.  K. ;  ml-nfil', 
Ja.  Sm.]  0.  [minutusj  L.]  Very  small;  little;  slender; 
trifling. 

MTn'Vte,  (min'ut  OT-min'it)  [min'nut,  J.Ja.;  min'it,  S. 
E.  F.  K. ;  min'njt  or  min^niit,  fV.  Sm.]  n.  \minutum,  L.] 
The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour :  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 
gree:—  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  :  — 
any  small  space  of  time  : — the  first  draught  of  a  writing; 
a  short  note  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done :  —  a  minute 
detail  of  things  singly  enumerated. 

MfN'vTE,*  a.  Showing  the  minutes ;  repeated  every  min- 
ute. Perry, 

MIn'vte,  v.  a.  [i.  MINUTED  ;  pp.  minuting,  minuted.]  To 
set  down  in  short  hints.  Spectator. 

MTn'VTE-B£ll,*7i,  A  bell  sounded  every  minute.  jSsh. 

M(n'vte-Book,  (mln'it-bfik)  71.  A  book  of  short  hints. 

MiN'yTE-GLXss,  7t.  A  glass  of  which  the  sand  measures 
a  minute. 

MIn'vte-GOn,*  71.  A  gun  fired  every  minute.  Maunder. 

M(n'vte-HS.nd,  7i.  The  hand  of  a  clock  or  watch  that 
points  out  the  minutes. 

MtN'VTE-JAcK.,  n.  Jack  of  the  clock-house.  Skak, 

MIn'vte-ly,  a.  Happening  every  minute.  Hammond, 

fMlN^VTE-Ly,  ad.  Every  minute.  Hammond. 

Mi-NtJTE'Lyi  (see  Mj-nute'.)  od.  To  a  small  point;  exact- 
ly to  the  least  part;  nicely. 

Min'vte-MXn,*  71.;  p/.  mIn'VTe-m£n.  A  man  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  and  held  bound  to  march  at  a  minute's 
warninw.  Dr.  A,  Holmes. 

M;-nute'ness,  71,  Q,uality  of  being  minute ;  smallnesd. 

MiN'VTE-WATCH,  (-w5ch)  71.  A  watch  for  measuring 
minutes,  or  on  which  minutes  are  distinctly  marked. 
Boyle. 

Mi-NV'  Tf-JEj  (me-nfi'she-e)  n,  pi.  [L.]  Minute  or  small 
particulars.  Dr.  Maxwell. 

MlNX,  (mingks)  n.  (ZooL)  An  animal  of  the  otter  kind 
Crabb.  A  she-puppy :  —  a  pert,  wanton  girl.  Sliak, 

Ml'Ny,a.  Relating  to  mines ;  subterraneous.  Thomson. 

Mi'p^CENE,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Relating  to  the  second  division  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  succeeding  the  eocene  period,  or  to  ge- 
ological formations  containing  a  minority  of  fossil  ahelli 
of  recent  species.  Brande. 

fMi-RAB'i-L^-Ry,*  n.  A  writer  or  relator  of  wonders.  Bo- 
con, 

Mf-MXB'i-LE  Dlc'Ti;^*  [L.]  "Wonderful  to  be  told," 
Saadamore. 

fMi'RA-BLE,  a.  \mrrabilis,  L.]  Wonderful  ;  admirable 
Shaii 

MIr'A-cle,  (mtr'^-kl)  {"mlr'^-kl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.  i  mer'gi-kl,  S.]  n.  \mir(utulum^  L.]  An  effect  of  which 
the  antecedent  cannot  be  referred  to  any  secondary  cause  ; 
a  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of  nature;  some 
thing  not  only  superhuman,  but  preternatural ;  a  wonder- 
a  prodigy:  —  a  piay,  or  theatrical  representation  of  mira 
cles,  or  of  some  legend,  in  the  middle  ages. 

|MIr'^-cle,  v.  a.  To  make  wonderful.  Sliak. 

MIr'a-cle-M6n'j&?r,  (-mung'ger)  n,  A  pretender  to  the 
performance  of  miracles.  Hallywell. 
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ptfj-RXc'v-LiZE,*  I  4.  To  represent  as  a  miracle,  ^aftes- 
bury. 

Hj-EAc'v-LoDs,  a.  jniraculeuxj  Fr.]  Having  the  nature  of 
a  miracle  ;  supernatural  j  very  wonderful. 

M|-RXc'u-LoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  miraculous  manner. 

M(-rXc'V:1'ODs-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  miraculous. 

MtR-A-DOR\  n.  fSp.J  A  balcony  or  gallery.  Dryden. 

AIiRAGEj*  ^me-rizh')  tu  [Fr.]  An  optical  illusion,  pre- 
Eenting  an  image  of  water  in  sandy  deBerta,  or  of  a  village 
in  a  desert,  as  if  built  on  a  lake  ;  also  of  objects  on  the 
earth  or  sea,  as  if  elevated  into  the  air.  Eitcy. 

lUiRE,  n.  [inoer,  D.]  Mud:  dirt  mixed  with  water,  [myr, 
Welsh.  —  |A  pismire.  Mnaon,} 

Mire,  v.  a.  [l  mired;  pp.  hiring,  hired.]  To  whelm  in 
the  mud  [  to  soil  with  mud.  — v.  n.  To  sink  in  mire. 

Mire'-Crow,*  n.  (Oniith.)  The  laughing  gull.  P.  Cye, 

MlRE'DRDM,*n.  A  bird;  the  bittern.  Qoldsmith, 

JMi-RtF'i-cENT,*  a.  Producing  wonder.  More. 

,MiR'(-N£ss,  n.  Dirtiness ;  fulness  of  mud  or  mire. 

tMlRK,  a.  Dark  ;  obscure ;  murky.  Otaucer, 

tMlRK'sQME,  a   Dark ;  murky,  ^enser. 

tMiRK'spME-Nfiss,  71.  Obscurity.  Mountagu. 

MiRK'v,  a.  Dark;  wanting  light;  murky.    See  Mubkt. 

MIr'rqr,  71.  [mirotr,  Fr.]  A  looking>g]ass,  or  speculum,  or 
any  other  polished  body  capable  of  reflecting  the  images 
of  objects :  —  a  pattern  ;  an  exemplar. 

MIr'rqr,*  v.  a.  To  represent  or  exhibit  by  means  of  a 
mirror.  Taifourd. 

SIlR'RpR-STONE,  71.  A  stone  which  reflects  images. 

Mirth,  n.  Merriment ;  jollity  3  gayety ;  festivity ;  joviality ; 
hilarity  ;  sport ;  gladness. 

MYrth'ful,  a.  Merry  j  gay  ;  joyful ;  jovial  ;  cheerful. 

Mirth^fOl-lv",  ad.  In  a  mirthful  or  merry  manner, 

Mirth'LESS,  a.  Joyless;  cheerless.  Chaucer. 

MlRTH'-MOV-jNG,*  a.  Exciting  mirth.  Shalu 

Mir'V)  fl-  Full  o(  mire ;  muddy ;  consisting  of  mire. 

WJjb'z^,*  n.  The  common  style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when 
it  precedes  the  surname  of  an  individual ;  when  append- 
ed to  a  surname,  it  signifies  a  prince,  and  is  given  to  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  Bran.de. 

Mis.  a  Saztm  prefix^  having  the  same  origin  with  the  verb 
to  miss,  to' be  in  error;  and  it  gives  this  signiflcation  to 
the  words  with  which  it  is  compounded  ;  as,  jad^e,  mis- 
judge. —  Misj  an  initial  syllable  of  many  words,  is  from 
the  GrP€A  word  fitaeuyj  I  hate : — hence  misanthrupe^  a  hater 
of  mankind. 

MIs-Xc-c:?p-TA'TipN,  7t.  Act  of  taking  in  a  wrong  sense. 

MIs-4lD-v£nt'vRE,  (mis-gid-vSnt'yLir)  ti,  [misavmtare.  Ft.] 
Mischance;  misfortune  ;  ill  luck;  bad  fortune. 

MIs-ad-v£nt'vRed.  (-yurd)  a.  Unfortunate.  Shak, 

M1s-ad-vEnt'vb-ous,*  o.  Unfortunate;  unlucky.  Cole- 
ridge. 

MIs-AD-viCE',*  «.  Ill  advice;  bad  counsel,  ^sh. 

Mls-^D-vi^E',*  V.  a.  To  give  bad  advice  to.  BaUey. 

MIs-^D-vIsED',  (-vizd)  a.  Wrongly  advised. 

tMTs-^F-FECT',  V.  a.  To  dislike.  Milton. 

M1s-^f-f£ct']e:d,  a.  Ill-aflected  ;  ill-disposed.  Burton, 

MIs-^f-firm',  0.  a.  To  affirm  falsety.  Milton. 

MIs-aimed',  (-amd')  a.  Not  aimed  rightly.  Spenser. 

MIs-AL-LE-GA'TipN.  71.  A  false  statement.  Bp.  MorUm. 

MTs-^L-LJSg-E',  (-lejO  V.  a.  [i.  misalleged  ;  pp.  misallbq- 
irra,  misalleged,]  To  allege  or  cite  falsely.  Bp.  IlaXl, 

MTs-^L-Li'ANCE,  n.  Improper  association.  Hurd. 

MTs-4,l-lIed',  (-lid')  a.  Ill-associated.  Bwrke. 

MIs-^L-liST'M^NT,*  n.  A  wrong  allotment.  Coleridge. 

MIs'AN-THROFE,  A.  [^iaavQpb}iroiJ\  A  hater  of  mankind; 
a  misanthropist. 

MIs-AN-THRdp'ic,        ]  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  misan- 

MIs-an-thr6p'i-cal,  \     thropy ;  hating  mankind. 

M|s-Xn'thrp-p1st,  n.  A  hater  of  mankind;  a  misan- 
thrope. 

M|s-An'thrc>-pIze,*».  o.  To  render  misanthropical.  Q«. 
Rev.  [r.] 

fMis-XN'THRp-pds,  n.  {liiceavBpoi-Koi.'l  A  misanthrope. 
Shak, 

MfS-XN'THRp-py,  71,  [/iKrai/dpun-ta.]  Hatred  of  mankind; 
aversion  to  mankind. 

MIs-Ap-pli-ca'tipn,  71.  A  wrong  application.  Browne. 

MIs-^F  PLV\  V.  a.  [i.  misapplied;  pp.  mibapplyikg,  mis- 
applied ^  To  apply  incorrectly  or  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

WYs-^p-pre'ci-at-eb,*  (mla-^p-pre'sh^-at-ed)  a.  Not  well 
appreciated,  Blackwood, 

UIs-A.?-pre-h£nI}',  v.  a.  [i.  misapprehended  ;  pp.  hisap- 
fbehending,  misapprehended.]  To  misunderstand. 

MIs-Ap-PR£-H£N'sipN,  7L  Misunderstanding  ;  mistake. 

MIs-^P-PRO-PRj-A'TipN,*  n.  A  wrong  appropriation,  Ch. 
Ob. 

Mla-^R-RAN^^E',*  B,  fl.  [«■  MISarrangbd  ;  pp.  misarrang- 
iNG,  hisarranged.]  To  arrange  wrongly;  to  derange. 
Clarke. 

Mls-^R-RAN(^E'MENT,*  7u  A  wrong  arrangement.  Coto- 
per. 

VIIs-^s-crIbe',  v.  o.  To  ascribe  falsely.  Boyle. 

Ml3-^s-siGN',  (-sin')  V.  a.  To  assign  erroneously. 


tMIs-AT-TEND',  »,  a.  To  disregard.  Mih^t 

MIs-BJ^-cdME',  (mla-b^-kum')  V.  a.  [i.  misbecame  ;;ip  »!» 
BEcoMiNo,  misbecome.]  Not  to  become ;  to  be  unseemly 
to  j  not  to  suit. 

MIs-be-cOm'jng-,*  a.  Unbecoming;  unseemly.  Locke 

MIs-BE-c6M'{\a~N£ss,  7t,  Unbecomingness.  Boyle. 

MIs-BE-FlT'T}Na,*  a.  Unsuitable;  not  fitting.  Jewsburg. 

MIs-B:^-aOT',  a.  Misbegotten,  S/iak. 

M1s-be-g6x'TEN,  (-tn)  a.  Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begot 
ten.  Dryden. 

MIs-be-have',  v.  n.  [i.  misbehaved;  77).  misbehatiho 
misbehaved.]  To  act  ill  or  improperly.  Johnson. 

MIs~be  HAVE',  V.  a.  To  conduct  ill  or  improperly.  J&rUn 

M1s-B¥-haved',  (-havd')  a.  Ill-bred;  uncivil.  Sltak 

MIs-B¥-HAV'ipR,  (mTs-b^-hav'yvr)  n.  Misconduct. 

MIs-B?-HOLD'EN,*  o.  Offensive ;  unkind.  Holloway.  [North 
of  England.]  — According  to  Foi'by,  miabekolding  is  u?«d 
with  tlie  same  meaning  in  the  east  part  of  England,  ap- 
plied only  to  words  ;  as,  *'  I  never  gave  her  one  might- 
holding  word,''  •—  The  word  misbeholden  is  sometimei 
thus  used  colloquially  in  the  United  States. 

MIs-be-lief',  (mis-b^-lef)  n.  Wrong  belief. 

Mls-B^-LIEVE',  (mis-be-lev')  v,  n.  To  believe  erroneously 

MIs-Blg-HEV'ER,  71.  One  who  believes  wrongly. 

tMIs-B:]^-SEEivi',  V.  a.  Not  to  become.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mls-B^-STOW',  (mis-b^-sto')  v.  a.  To  bestow  improperly 

MIs'born,  a.  Born  to  misfortune  or  evil.  Spenser. 

MIs-cAl'CV-Z'ATE,  v.  a,  \i.  miscalculated  ;  pp.  miscal 
cuLATiNG,  MISCALCULATED.]  To  calculate  or  reckon  erro 
neuusly. 

MIs-cAii-cv-i'A.'TipN,  Ti.  Wrong  calculation 

MIs-cAlIi',  v.  a.  [l  miscalled  ,  pp.  miscalling,  miscall- 
ed.] To  call  or  name  improperly. 

MIs-cAr'rja^^e,  (mis-kar'rjj)  n.  The  act  of  miscarrying ; 
ill  conduct;  failure;  mischance: — abortion. 

MIS-CAr'R¥)0'    n.   \j"    miscarried;  pp.    MISCABRTI^a,    HII< 

carried.]  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event :  — to 
have  an  abortion. 

MIs-cAst',  v.  a,  [i.  miscast  ;  pp.  miscasting,  miscast.]  To 
cast  erroneously  or  badly. 

Mls-c£L-L^-NA'Bf-XN,*  n.  A  writer  of  miscellanies  j  mi»- 
cellanist.  Sfiafiesbury. 

tMis'cEL-LANE,  71.  Mixed  corn  ;  meslin.  Bacon, 

MIs-c^l-la'ne-oOs,  a.  Mingled  ;  composed  of  various 
kinds  ;  embracing  many  sorts  ;  diversified  ;  various. 

MIs-ciiyiii-LA'Ni^-oOs-LY,'''  ad.  In  a  miscellaneous  manner 
Ed.  Reo. 

M1s-cel-la'n:?-pOs-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  miscellaneous. 

Mis-c£:l'lvnIst,*  n.  A  writer  of  miscellaneous  essays  ot 
treatises.  D'IsraelL 

MIs'cel-la-nv,  [mis'sel-l^-n?,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K 
Sm^  R.  Wb.  i  mjs-sei'l^--ne,  Kenrick,]  n.  [misceUaneus^  L.  J 
Something  mixed  ;  a  collection  of  short  literary  cumposi- 
tions  or  extracts  ;  a  mixture ;  a  medley  ;  a  diversity. 

tMis'c:iEL-L.A-NV,  a.  Miscellaneous.  Bacon. 

JMls-CEN'TRE,  (mls-sen't^r)  v,  a.  To  concentrate  amisi 
Donne. 

MIs-chXnce',  71.  Ill  luck ;  misfortune  ;  mishap. 

MIs-jBHAr'^c-tjPR-ize,*  v.  a.  To  characterize  falsely 
Smart, 

MIs-char^e',  V,  a.  To  charge  erroneously.  Hale, 

MIs-chaR(^e',*  7l  An  erroneous  charge.  Smart, 

]\ns'cHiEF,  (mis'chjf)  n.  [meschef,  old  Fr.j  Harm;  hurt; 
whatever  is  ill  or  injurious  ;  ill  consequence  ;  vexatioui 
afl'air  ;  misfortune;  injury  :  damage. 

JMls'cHlEF,  (mis'chjf)  v.  a.  To  hurt  ;  to  harm.  Milton 

Rns'CHIEF-MAK'ER,  71.  One  who  causes  mischief. 

MIs'chjef-mak'jnq-,  a.  Causing  harm.  Rome. 

||MIs'cH|EV-oDs,  [mls'ch^-vSs.  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sn* 
Wb, !  inis'ch§-vus  or  mjs-che'vus,  P.]  a.  Harmful ;  hurt 
ful ;  destructive  ;  noxious  ;  pernicious  ;  injurious ;  wick- 
ed ;  malicious.  J)^"01d  authors,  and  the  modern  vul- 
gar, accent  the  second  syllable  of  mischievous.'^  Smart 

||Mls'CHjEV-o0s-L¥,  (mis'ch§-vus-le)  ad.  Noxiously  ;  hurt 
fully ;  wickedly. 

|tans'CHlEV-oOs-NEss,  (mTs'ch?-vQs-n6s)  n.  Hurtfulness 

MlscH'NAf  (mish'n^i)  n.  [Heb.]  The  text  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  Mather. 

MIS-CBOd^E',*  V.  a.  \%.  mischose;  pp^  hischoosihg,  mis 
CHOSEN.]  To  choose  wrongly.  Stow. 

MIs-chrIs'ten,*  (-sn)B.fl.  To  christen  wrong.  Qu  Rec 

tMIs-ci-BlL'j-TV,*  n.  Capacity  of  being  mixed.  Maunder. 

fMls'cf-BLE,a.  [7nisceo,L.]  That  may  be  mixed.  Arbuihnot 

Mls-cI-TA'TipNj7i.  Incorrect  or  false  citation  or  quotation 

MIs-cite',  V,  a.  To  cite  or  quote  wrong. 

MIs-claim',  71.  Mistaken  claim.  Bacon. 

MIs-cda'Tfl-zANT,*"  a.  {Law)  Ignorant;  not  knowing 
Jacob. 

MIs-cpL-LfiCT',*  0,  a.  To  collect  wron^^iy.  Hooker. 

M][s-c6m-pr?-h£nd',*  b.  o.  To  comprehend  incorrectly 
Hunter, 

M1s-c6m-pv-tA'tipn,  71.  Incorrect  computation ;  falsi 
reckoning. 

MIs-cqm-pOte',*  p.  u.  To  compute  erroneously.  Browne. 
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Mla-cpN-ci  it',  (mls-kpn-sSf)  n.  A  false  opinion  or  no- 
tion. 
MIs-cpN-ci'.IVE',  (mla-k^n-sevO  »•  «•  [«•  misconceived  ; 

PP       UI3C0  TCEiriNG,    UIBCONCEIVXO.j     To    Dlt^udge  J     tO 

tiBve  a  false  notion  of. 
Mls-cppf-cfiiVE',  V.  n.  To  have  a  wrong  or  mistalcen  idea. 
Mls-cpN-CEiv'ER  *  n.  One  who    misconceives.  Beaunu 

fFl. 

Mis-cpN-cfip'TiQN,  n.  A  wrong  notion  or  idea. 

MIs-c6n'dvct.  71.  Bad  conduct ;  ill  behavior. 

Mia-cpN-DCcT',  V,  a.  [i.  uisconducted  ;  pp.  miscokduct- 
iNo,  MISCONDUCTED.]  To  conduct  or  manage  ill. 

Mls-cpN-j£cT'vRE,  (mis-k^n-jgltt'yvr)  «.  A  wrong  guess. 

MIs-cpN-jiicT'vK.E,  0.  a.  To  conjecture  or  guess  wrong. 

Mi3-cpN-Ji5cT'vRE,  V.  7u  To  make  a  wrong  guess. 

Mis-c6H-SE-CTtA'TipN,*  n.  A  wrong  cousecration.  More, 

WIs-cpw-STRDcT',*  V.  a.  To  construct  or  interpret  wrong. 
Fox. 

Mls-cpN-STRil'c'TipN',  TU  A  wrong  construction. 

Mfs-cCN'STRtlE,  (mis-kSn'stru)  v.  a.  [i.  uiscoit9trued  ; 
pp.  MiacoifsTRuiNO,  MiscoNsTHUED.]  To  coHStrue  or  in- 
terpret wrong. 

Mts-c6N'STR0-:ER,  71,  One  who  misconstrues. 

fMls-cpN-TiN'v-ANCE,  7*.  (Law)  The  continuation  of  a 
euit  by  improper  process.  Wkishaw. 

MIs-cpR-RECT',*  V.  a.  To  mistake  in  correcting.  Smart. 

Mis-cotJN'sEL,  V.  a.  To  advise  wrong.  Spenser. 

Mls-cbOWT',  V.  a.  [i.  miscounted  j  pp.  miscountikg,  mis- 
counted.} To  reckon  wrong;  to  count  wrong. 

MIs-coOnt',  V,  n.  To  make  a  false  reckoning.  Bp.  Pat- 
rick. 

M!s-coOnt',*  71.  An  erroneous  reckoning.  Smart. 

tMIs'CRE-ANCE,    i  n.  [mescreaiice,  old  Fr.]  Unbelief;  false 

fMls'cR^-AN-cy,  \  faith;  misbelief;  adherence  to  a  false 
religion ;  vileness.  Spenser. 

MXs'c  RE-ANT,  71.  [mcscreant,  old  Fr.]  [fOne  who  holds  a 
false  faith  ;  an  intidel.  Hooker.]  A  vile  wretch.  Sh.ak. 

fMIs-CRE-ATE',  a.  Miscreated.  ShaJc. 

Mls-CRE-AT'ED,  a.  Created  or  formed  wrong.  Milton. 

MIs-cre-a'tive,*  a.  That  creates  amiss.  Shelley. 

Mis'CJj,*  ru  A  kind  of  Indian  dentifrice.  Scudamore. 

MIs-date',  73.  a.  [i.  misdated  ;  pp.  MiaDATiwo,  misdated.] 
To  date  erroneously. 

MTfs-DATE',*  n.  An  erroneous  date.  Smart. 

MIs-deed',  71.  An  evil  deed  ;  wicked  action  ;  fault. 

MliS-DEEM',  V.  a.  [L  misdeemed;  pp.  misdeeming,  mis- 
DEEHED.J  To  judge  ill ;  to  mistake. 

MIs-de-mean',  (mis-d?-menO  «•  a.  To  behave  ill.  Sliafc 

MIs-D?-MEAN'pR,  71.  An  offence;  ill  behavior.  —  (Law) 
An  offence  less  atrocious  than  a  crime. 

MIs-DE-RiVE',  V.  a.  To  derive  improperly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ml5-D?-SCR1BE',*  V.  a.  To  describe  falsely.   /Vest.  Rev. 

fMIS-DE-^ERT',  (mls-de-zSrtO  n.  Ill  desert.  Spenser, 

MIs-D^-vo'Tipw,  n.  Mistaken  piety.  Donne. 

tMls-Dl'ET,  m.  Improper  diet  or  food.  Spenser. 

MIs-dj-r1£ct',  v.  a.  \^i.  misdirected  ;  pp.  misdirecting, 
misdirected.]  To  direct  or  guide  wrong. 

MIs-Dl-R£c'TipN,*  n.  A  wrong  direction.  Blackstone. 

MIs-Dls-Pp-§I"TipN,  (mls-dis-p9-zish'vn)  n.  Inclination  to 
evil.  Bp.  Halt  [R.] 

MTs-Djs-TlN'GUjsH,  (mls-djs-tlng'gwjsh)  v.  a.  To  distin- 
guish wrong.  Hooker.  [rJ 

MIs-djs-trIb'vte,*  t).  a.  To  distribute  wrong.  Latham. 

MTs-dj-vide',*  -0.  a.  To  divide  wrong.  Lalliam. 

Mis-Di-vI§'ipN,*  (-d§-vizh'yn)  tu  A  wrong  division,  io- 
tkam, 

Mls-Dd',  V.  a.  [i.  hisdid;  pp.  misdoing,  hisdone.J  To  do 
wrong;  to  commit. 

MTs-d6',  v.  n.  To  commit  faults.  Milton. 

MTs-dP'er,  n.  An  offender  ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

Mts-D6'lNG,  71.  Offence;  deviation  from  right. 

fMIs-DoOBT',  (-dtJut')  V.  a.  &,  n.  To  suspect  of  deceit  or 
danger.  Sidney. 

|M!8-d60bt',  (-dbat')  n.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
Shak   Irresolution ;  hesitation.  Shak. 

tMIs-DoCBT'FOL,  (-dbat'ffil)  a.  Misgiving.  Spenser. 

j-MTs-DRfiAD',  (-drSd')  n.  Dread  of  evil.  Bp.  Hall. 

fMIifEj  (mez)  71.  [Pr.^  (Law)  Expense,  cost,  or  disburse- 
ment :  —  a  point  or  issue  in  a  court  of  law.  Coioel. 

♦M1s-ea§e',  (-ez')  71.  Uneasiness;  want  of  ease.  Chaucer, 

tMis~?-Dl''TipM,  (-dish'un)  ti.  A  spurious  edition.  Bp. 
HalL 

MTs-£i»'V-cate,*  v.  a.  To  educate  amiss.  JlfD7i(A.  Rev. 

Mts-EM-PliO^',  V.  a.  [i.  misemployed  ;  pp.  misemploying, 
misemployed.]  To  use  to  wrong  purposes. 

MIs-?m-plo2'ment,  71.  Improper  employment. 

MIs-£n'tR¥,  n.  A  wrong  entry,  as  in  an  account. 

Ul'^ER,  (ml'zer)  n,  [miser^  L.]  [fA  wretch ;  a  mean  fel- 
low. Shakl  A  wretch  through  covetousness ;  one  who 
lives  miserably  through  fear  of  poverty,  and  hoards  be- 
yond a  prudent  economy  j  a  person  excessively  penuri- 
ous. 

MI^'er-a-blb,  a.  [Ft.]  Full  of  misery  ;  unhappy  ;  calam- 
itous ;  wretched ;  worthless ;  despicable  ;  mean. 


MJ;'je:r-^-ble-n£3S,  n.  State  of  being  miserable 
Mls'ER-^-Bi.v,  aif.  Unhappily;  wretchedly;  meaulf. 
Mrs:i?R-Ly,*  a.  Avaricious  in  the  extreme.  SmarL 
MT§'ER-v,  (miz'er-?)  n.    [miseriay  L,]    A  state  of  belnl 

miserable,  or  suffering  evil  ;   wretchedness  ;   udbappi 

ness  ;  cajajnity  ;  misfortune. 
tlVfis-^s-TEEivi',  71.  Disregard  ;  slight. 
Mls-Es'Tj-MATE,*c.  a.  To  estimate  erroneously.  Smart. 
Mls-£x-PLl-CA'Tlps,*  n..  A  wrong  explication.  Baxter. 
M7s-J6x-pp-§I"TipN,*  (-zSsh'un)  n.    A  wrong  exposition. 

Miltun. 
MIs-EX-pbOND',*u.  a.  To  expound  incorrectly.  Hooker 
MTs-EX-PR£s'sipN,*  n.  A  wrong  expression.  Baxter- 
fMIS-EA.LL',  V.  n.  To  befall  unluckily,  Spens&r. 
JMIs-fAre',  v.  n.  To  be  in  an  ill  state.  Oower. 
IMTs-fAre',  7t.  instate;  misfortune.  Spenser. 
Mls-FXsH'ipN,   V,  a.    [i.  misfashioneo  ,  pp.  misfashioj*- 

iNo,  MisFASHioNED.]  To  fashiou  or  form  wrong. 
MIs-PEA'§^NCE,*7i.  (Law)  A  misdeed  ;  malfeasance.  T.^^ 

Una. 
fMIs-FEi&N',  (-fan')  V.  n.    To  feign  with  an  ill  design 

Spenser. 
MIs-FORM',  v.   a.    [i.  hisformed;  pp.  misforming,  Hr» 

formed.}  To  form  ill  or  improperly. 
MIs-fort'V-mate,*  a.  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy.  Locke,  [r.j 
MIs-forx'vne,  (mia-fbrt'yyn)  [mis-fbr'chun,  ^.  J. ;  mis 

f  br'tun,  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mis-fSr'chun,  S. ;  inis-f  dr'tyun,  E. 

E.',  mis-for'tyn,  P.]  n.    Calamity;  ill  luck;  want  of 

good  fortune  ;  harm;  ill ;  disaster. 
tftfts-FORT'vNED,  (mis-fBrt'yynd)  a.  Unfortunate.  MiUoii 
Mts-£;tVE',   V.  a.  [i.  misgavb;  p^^.  misgiving,  misgiven.] 

To  fill  with  ioubt ;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  give 

amiss. 
MIs-elv'iNG,  71.  Doubt ;  distrust ;  hesitation. 
MIs-&5t'ten,  (-tn)  a.  Unjustly  obtained.  Spenser. 
MlS-G&y'ERN,  V.  a.  [i.  misgoverned  ;  ;>p.  misgoternino, 

MISGOVERNED.]    To  govem  ill  ;  to  administer  unfaitU 

fully. 
Bns-Gr6v':^RN-XNCE,  71.  Bad  government.  Spenser. 
Mfs-eSv'ERNED.  (-guv'ernd)  a.  Rude  ;  uncivilized. 
MIs-G-dv'ERN-MiiNT,  71.  Bad  government ;  ill  management 

inordinate  behavior. 
MIs-grIft',  v.  a.  To  graft  amiss.  ShaJc 
MIs-groOnd',  v.  a.  To  found  falsely.  Bp.  Hall 
MIs-growth',*  n.  A  wrong  growth.  Coleridire. 
MIs-guId'ance,  (mis-gl'd^ns)  n.  A  wrong  guidance. 
MIs-guide',  (mis-gid')  v.  a.  [i.  misguided;  pp.  misguid 

iNG,  misguided.]  To  guide  wrong;  to  direct  ill. 
MIs-hIp',  n.  Ill  chance  ;  ill  luck  ;  calamity. 
IMIs-hXp'pen,  (-pn)  V.  lu  To  happen  ill.  Spenser. 
fMis-HAVED',*  (-havd')  a.  Misbehaved.  Shale 
IVrfs-HEAR',   V.  n.    [i.    misheard  ;    pp.   mishearing,   hi> 

HEARD.]   To  hear  erroneously  or  imperfectly.   Shali. 
MIsh'mAsh,  n.  A  mixture  ;  hotchpotch.  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Mish'na,*  71.  Clarke.  See  Mischna. 
M1s-jm-pr6ve',*  v.  a.  To  use  or  improve  to  a  bad  purpo«« 

South. 
Mfs-iM-PR6vE'M?NT,*  71.  Bad  use  or  employment.  South 
Mls-jN-FJER',  V.  a.  To  infer  wrong.  Hooker. 

Ml3-|N-FORM',   V.   a.   [i.  MISINFORMED  ;  p/*.  misi^formino 

misinformed.]     To  inform  erroneously ;  to  deceive  bj 

false  accounts. 
MIs-iN-FORM',  V.  n.  To  give  false  information. 
Mls-JN-FOttM'ANT,*  71.  One  who  misinforms.  WWierforc* 
Mls-iN-FpR-MA'TipN,  71.  Erroneous  Information. 
Mls-IN-FORM'ER,  n.  One  who  misinforms. 
Mls-JN-STR&cT',  V.  a.  To  instruct  improperly.  Hooker 
Mls-jN-STRDc'Tipw,  n.  111  or  erroneous  instruction 
]MTs-}N-T£L'Li-g-£NCE,  71.  Misinformation  ;  false  accountb. 
MIs-IN-ter'PR^T,   V,  a.  [t.  misinterpreted;  pp.  miiim- 

terfretino,  misinterpreted.]    To  interpret  wrong;  tn 

explain  wrong. 
M1s-in-T£r'pri:-T^-ble,  a.  Liable  to  misinterpretatloa 

Donne. 
MIs-|N-TER-PRE-TA'TIpN,  71.  Wrong  interpretation. 
M1s-ih-ter'pr:^t-:?r,  n.  One  who  misinterph^ts. 
Mls-JblN',  v.a.  [1.MIBJ01NED  ;pj7.  MisJOiNiNG,  misjoined.J 

To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 
MIS-jDopE',  (inis-jiijO 'J*  "•  [i.  misjudged  ;  pp.  misjiido- 

iNG,  MISJUDGED.]  To  judge  erroueously  \  to  form  false 

opinions. 
M1&-jOd(?e',  v.  a.  To  mistake  ;  to  judge  erroneously 
Mls-JDDp^'MENT,  71.  Erroneous  judgment. 
fMls-KfiN',  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of;  not  to  know 
JMIa'KJN,  n.  A  little  bagpiper.  Drayton. 
Mts-KlN'DLE,  V.  a.  To  kindle  wrong.  Bp.  HalL 
tMIs-KNOw',  (-no')  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of. 
MIs-KNOWK',*  C-n5n0  a.  Unknown.  Ed.  Rev. 

AHS-LAY',    v.   a.    [i.  MISLAID  ;  }tp.  MISLAYING,  MIILAID.]    I'C 

lay  in  a  wrong  place. 
MIs-lay':?r,  71.  One  who  mislays.  Bueon, 

M'JS^LE,     (miZ'zl)    V.    71.     [i.  MISLED  ;  JTp.  MISLINO,  misled. 

To  rain  in  imperceptible  droi»,  liko  a  thick  mist.— Wril 
ten  also  mistle,  and  mizzle. 
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HI^'LG,  (miz'zl)  n.  A  small  miaty  rain  ,  thkfc  mist.  Todd. 
UlB-IiCAD',  (inTs-ItidOu>a>  [i<  misled  ;  j?j).  misleadino,  uis- 
LEo.?    To  lead  or  guide  wrong ;  to  betray  to  mischief  or 
misti  ce. 
UIs-LJ  AD'i^R,  n   One  who  misleads, 
IVIIs-LiSABN'iijD,  a.  Not  properly  learned.  Bp.  Hall. 
MI$'i.£N,  n.  Mixed  corn.  See  Maslin,  and  Meslih. 
MI^'le-TOE,  (miz'zl-to)  n.  See  Mistletoe. 
MIs-LiKE',  V.  a.  To  disapprove  ;  to  dislike.  Sidney.  [R.] 
Mls-LlKE',  V.  n.  Not  to  be  pleased.  MUton.  [R.] 
ftns-LlKE  ,  It.  Disapprobation ;  dislike.  SkaJt.  [R.] 
MIs-lik'er,  71.  One  who  dislikes.  Aschmn.  [r.] 
MIs-lIve'  V,  TU  To  live  ill.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 
MIs-lOck',  71.  Misfortune;  bad  luck.  Wodroephe,  [r.] 

MIU-MAN'^Q^E,    v.    a.     [t.    MISHANAaED  ;  j;>p,    MiaHANAOlNO, 

MISMANAGED.]  To  manage  ill. 
MIs-mIn'^^^e-mBnt,  n.  Ill  management ;  ill  conduct. 
Mxs-mXh'^-gi^r,*  71.  One  who  manages  badly.  Spectator* 
Mts-MARCH^,*  V,  n.  To  march  ill  or  wrong.  Maunder,  [r.] 
Mis  mArk',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token.  Collier. 

Mis  MXTCU^  v.  a.  [L  mismatched  J  pp.  MiaMATCHINQ,  Mia- 

u«.TCHED.]  To  match  unsuitably. 
MI3-bi£a^'V^i^i  (mis-mezh'^r)  v.  o.  [i.  mismeasured  ;  pp. 

uisMGAsvRiNG,  MisMEAsuRED.]  To  measure  incorrectly. 
MIs-m£a5'VREd,*  (-mSzh'urd)  a.  Measured  erroneously. 

Ml'S-NAME',  U.  a.  [L  Ml  Art  AMED'j  pp.  MISNAMINO,  MI3NA&IEO.J 

To  call  by  tne  wrong  name. 

Mls-No'iaER, ».  {Laio)  A  misnaming;  the  act  of  using  a 
wrong  name,  by  which  an  indictment  is  vacated. 

MIs-pB-^iSRVE',  V.  a.  To  observe  wrong.  Locke. 

MIs-pb-§erv'er,*  7J,  One  who  miaobservea.  Miltoiu 

M}-sd&'^-MJfsT,n.  [utatui  and  ydfjos.]  A  hater  of  marriaga. 

Mj-sSe'^My,*  n.  Hatred  of  marriage.  Blount. 

HMj-s5(ji-'y-NlST,  (me-soj'^-ntst)  n.  [piaeco  and  yvvfj.]  A 
woman-hater.  Faller. 

|iM|-s6(J^'¥-NV,  riae-sSj'9-ne,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Snu ;  me-s6g'9- 
n^,  S.  K.]  TU  Hatred  of  women. 

UIS-p~PlN'lpN,  (-yun)Tt.  Erroneous  notion.  Bp.  Hall. 

fAFis-oR^Di^R,  V.  a.  To  conduct  ill ;  to  disorder.  Jlscliajtu 

♦M1s-6r'der,  71.  Irregularity;  disorder.  Camden. 

JMis-bR'D^R-LV,  a.  Irregular;  disorderly.  Asckam. 

MIs-oa-Bj-NA'TipN,*  n.  An  improper  ordination.  More 

MiS-peIjL',  (mis-sp61')  V.  a.  See  Misspell. 

Mi3-p£ND',v.  a.  See  Misspend, 

Mis-F£R-c£p'TlQN,*  71.  A  wrong  perception.  Wollaston. 

Mis-pj^R-suADE',  (-swad')  V.  a.  To  bring  to  a  wrong  no- 
tion. Hooker. 

Mls-PER-suA'^iQTf,  (-gwa'zhyin)  n.  A  wrong  notion;  false 
opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Mis-fIck'el,*  tl  {Mbu)  Arsenical  pyrites.  Brande, 

Mis-piiACE^j  V.  a.  [t.  misplaced;  pp.  misflacino,  mis- 
placed.]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to  place  wrong. . 

Mis-PLACE^'VI^NT,*  Tt.  The  act  of  misplacing.  Collinson. 

MI^FXiEAO'lNfi,'''  TU  (^Law)  The  omission  of  any  thing  in 
pleading,  which  is  essential  to  the  action  or  defence. 
Wkialtaw. 

MIs-p61nt%  v.  a.  To  point  incorrectly. 

MIs-p6l'(-c¥,*  n.  A  bad  policy  ;  impolicy.  Q«.  Rev. 

MIs-prInt',  v.  a,  \i.  MISPRINTED  ;  pp.  misprinting,  Mia- 
pRiNTED.l  To  print  wrong. 

Mfs-PBlNT^  TU  An  error  in  printing,  or  of  the  press. 

fMiS-PRi^E',  V.  a.  [mispreiidref  mepriserf  Ft.]  To  mistake ; 
to  slight ;  to  despise.  Sliak. 

Mls-PRls'lpN,  (mis-prizh'un)  71.  [fScorn  ;  contempt;  mis- 
take. Sliak.} — (Law)  Neglect  ;  neglifience  ;  oversight. — 
Misprision  of  treason  is  the  bare  knowledge  and  conceal- 
ment of  treason,  without  any  degree  of  assent  to  it. — 
Misprision  of  felony  is  the  concealment  of  felony,  which 
a  man  knows,  but  never  has  assented  to. 

MIs-PRp-CEED'fNG-,  n.  An  erroneous  proceeding. 

Mis-PRQ-F£ss',  V,  a.  To  profess  wrong  or  falsely.  Donne. 

MIS-PRP-MO&NCE',    tl.  71.    [i  HISPRONOUNCED  ;  pp.  UISPRO- 

NouNciNo,  MISPRONOUNCED.]    To  prouounce  or  speak 

wrong, 
Hts-pRQ-NoONCE'.  V.  o.  To  pronounce  improperly. 
MIs-PRp-NOw-ci-A'TipN,*  (-she-a'shyn)  7U  Erroneous  pro- 
nunciation. Maunder.    See  Pronunciation, 
Mis-PRQ-POR'TipN,  V.  a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 
rMIs-PRoOp',  a.  Viciously  proud.  Sliak, 
MIs-QU(?-TA'TlpN,*  w.  An  erroneous  quotation.  Johnson, 
Mis-quote',  (-kwof)  v,  a.  [t.  MiaquoTED  ;  pp.  misquoting, 

MISQUOTED.]  To  quote  incorrectly. 
Mls-RATE',  V.  a.  To  make  a  false  estimate.  Barrow. 
Mla-RE-CEIVE',  ».  a.  To  receive  amiss  or  wrong.  Todd. 
Mis-B^-ci'TAl.,  n.  A  wrong  recital.  Hale. 
MIs-be-CITe',  v.  a.    [i.  misrecited  ;  pp.  misreciting, 

MI9REC1TED.]  To  rccite  erroneously.  Bp.  Branthall 
M]fR-R£cK'ON,  (-kn)  V.  a.  [i.  misreckowed  ;  pp.  misreck- 

oHiNQ,  uisRECEONED.]   To  feckon  wrong.  Swijt      [Bev. 
Mis-R£c-9L-L£c'TipN,*  71.  Erroneous  recollection.  Q«. 
Mls-BE-FORM',*  V.  a.  To  reform  erroneously.  Milton. 
MIs-b:^-LATE',  v.   a,    [i.  misrelated  ;  p/».   mishelatiho, 

MI9RSI.ATED.]  To  relate  incorrectly  or  falsely.  Boyle. 
MIs-r^-la'tiqn,  n.  False  relation ;  inaccurate  narrative. 


M!s-be-m£m'b]^r,  v.  u.  To  fail  of  re  m  nbe-ing  correctly 

Boyle, 
Mis-r?-mEm'b?b,*  v.  n.  To  mistake  in  what  one  endeav 
ors  to  remember  ;  to  err  by  failure  of  memory.  Locke. 

MIS-R]p-PORT',    V.   a.    [i.  MISREl'ORTBD  ;  pp.  M    (REPOBTIWO, 

misreported.]  To  report  incorrectly  or  falsbiy  ;  to  give* 
false  account  of. 
MIs-be-p6bt',  tu  a  false  report.  Denham, 

MIS-BEP-BE-^ENT',  v.  a.  [i.  MISREPREaENTEO  ;  pp.  MIBRBP- 

RESENTING,  MISREPRESENTED.]  To  represent  falsiily  ol 
incorrectly;  to  injure  by  erroneous  statements;  to  fal- 
sify; to  misstate. 

Mls-Rfip-KJE:-§EN-TA'TION,  »•  Act  of  misrepresenting  ;  « 
false  representation ;  account  maliciously  false. 

MTs-E£p-RJ?-9iSNT'VTlVE,*  a.  Kepresenting  wrongly 
Simft. 

Mls~R£p-BE-§fiNT'EB,  71.  One  who  misrepresents. 

Mia-B(?-PUTE',*  V.  a.  [L  misreputed  ;  pp.  mi3keputin«, 
MI3REPUTED.J  To  Tepute  wrongly.  M'dton. 

MIs-bOle',  7U  Tumult;  confusion;  bad  government. 

fMls-Rtl'Ly,  a.  Unruly;  turbulent.  Bp.  Hall. 

Miss,  71.  Loss ;  want ;  failure ;  omission ;  error  ;  mistake 
Shak.  [fHurt;  harm.  Spenser.l 

Miss,  n.  [contracted  from  mistress.']  pi.  miswes.  A  young 
girl ;  a  terra  of  respectful  address  to  an  unmarried  fe- 
male, prefixed  to  the  name  ;  as,  Miss  Smith,  Mtss  Olivia : 
— an  unmarried  female  kept  in  concubinage  ;  a  kept-mis- 
tisss,  [^'•Miss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under  the  age 
of  ten.  Mistress  was  then  the  style  of  grown-up  unmar- 
ried ladies,  though  the  mother  was  living;  and,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  century,  maintained  its  ground 
againat  the  infantine  term  of  Miss." —Todd.]  See  Mis- 
tress. 

Q:y  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  title,  when  two  or 
more  persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or  ad- 
dressed, there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity.  Some  give  the 
plural  form  to  the  Tiamc ;  as,  "The  Miss  Smi(A*f  " — others, 
to  the  title ;  as,  ^^Tbe  Misses  Smith."  In  conversation, 
the  former  prevails ;  in  written  or  printed  composition, 
usage  ia  divided  ;  and  in  addressing  letters,  the  latter  ia 
the  more  common.  The  following  authorities  are  given 
in  favor  of  the  former  mode,  as  used  in  composition  :  — 
"The  Miss  dotterels."  James  JVorthcote;  James  BoswelL 
"  The  Miss  Wilkinsons."  Ed.  Malone.  "  The  Miss 
Penns."  Richard  Rush.  "  The  Miss  Porters."  Fxlectit 
Remew.  "  Tiie  two  Miss  Smiths."  Chambcrs^s  Journal. 
—  The  following  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  form :  —  "  The 
Misses  More."  Bp.  Home.  **  The  two  Misses  Porter." 
Sir  Err.  Brydges.  "  The  Misses  Porter."  Cfiarles  Lamb. 
"The" Misses  Gosset."  Sir  Robert  Pee/.  — Those  gram- 
marians, who  treat  of  the  subject,  generally  favor  the  for-^ 
mer  mode,  (Miss  Smiths  ;)  though  some  make  an  excep- 
tion in  addressing  letters.  — "  'The  Miss  Sniitlis^  —  much 
preferable  to  *  The  Misses  SmiVt.'*  "   QranVs  Grammar. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Crombie'8 
Grammar :  "  Two  or  more  substantives  in  concordance, 
and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a  name  and  title,  have 
the  plural  termination  annexed  to  the  last  only ;  as, '  Th* 
two  Miss  Louisa  Howards^''  *  The  two  Miss  Thomsons  ' 
Analogy,  Dr.  Priestley  observes,  would  plead  in  favor  ot 
another  construction,  and  lead  us  to  say,  *  The  two  Misse* 
Thomson,'  '  The  two  Misses  Louisa  Howard  i '  for  if  the 
ellipsis  were  supplied,  we  should  s^y,  *The  two  young 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Thomson,'  and  this  construction, 
he  adds,  he  has  somewhere  met  with.  The  latter  form 
of  expression,  it  is  true,  occasionally  occurs ;  but  general 
usage,  and.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  analogy  like- 
wise, deciae  in  favor  of  ihe  former  ;  for,  with  a  few  ei 
ceptions,  and  these  not  parallel  to  the  examples  now  giv 
en,  we  almost  uniformly,  in  complex  names,  confin« 
the  inflection  to  the  last  substantive.  — We  say,  indeed, 
'  Messrs.  Thomson  ; '  but  we  seldom  or  never  say,  '  The 
two  Messrs.  Thomson,'  but  •  The  two  Mr.  Thomsons.'  " 
Hiley,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "In  conversation  the 
plural  termination  is  annexed  to  the  last  noun  only.  But 
in  composition  and  addressing  letters  to  individuals  ol 
the  same  name,  we  pluralize  the  title;  as,  ■  To  the  Mis.>ed 
Howard;'  *  To  Jlfessrs.  Thomson.'  But  both  in  conver- 
sation and  in  composition  we  pluralize  only  the  jtame  of 
married  ladies  ;  as,  *  Mrs.  Wilsons  were  there ; '  *  To  Mrs. 
Hoioards.'  "  —  Thus  also  Dr.  Watts:—"  May  there  not  be 
Sir  Isaac  Jifewtona  in  every  science?  — You  must  not  sup- 
pose the  world  is  made  up  of  Lady  Aurora  Granvilles."^ 

Miss,  V.  a.  [».  MISSED  ;  pp.  missing,  missed.]  To  fail  of  hit- 
ting, reaching,  finding,  or  obtaining ;  to  mistake ;  to  omit , 
to  perceive  want  of. —  To  miss  stays,  (JVaat.)  to  fail  to 
come  up  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  the  head  of  s 
ship. 

Miss,  »,  n.  To  commit  an  error ;  to  fail  in  some  f  U  or  de- 
sign ;  not  to  hit ;  to  mistake  ;  to  miscarry. 

MIs's^L,  7U  [missale^  L.]  The  Roman  Catholic  mi  es-booK 

MTs-SAY',  (miB-sa')  u.  n.  [i.  MissAiDipp  missating,  mi» 
said,]  To  say  wrong,  ill,  or  falsely. 
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ins  iXY',   ».  a.   To  censure.    Chaucer,   To  utter  amiss. 

Dt  nne. 
Mts  SAY^iNo,  n.  Improper  expression  ;  a  bad  word.  Milton. 
JMlK-SEEM',  w.  n.  To  appear  false  ;  to  misbecome.  Spenser. 
MI^'^EL-BiRD,  (miz'zl-Wrd)  n.  A  kind  of  thrush. 
MI^'§el-d/me,  (miz'zl-dln)  ji.  The  mistletoe.  Barret. 
Mi?'§EL-TOE,  (mlz'zl-to)  71.  A  plant.     See  Mistletoe. 

tMIs-sfiM^BL^NCE,*  71.  False  resemblance.  Spelinan. 
I1S-S£nD',    v.    a,    [i.  MISSENT  ;  pp.  MISSENDIKG,    MIS9ENT.] 

To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly.  Todd. 
MTfs-SERVE',  V.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully.  Bacon. 

MiS-SHAPE',  V.  a.  [i.  MISSHAPED  J  pp.  MISSHAPIPrO,  MIS- 
SHAPED OT  MissMAPEir.]    To  shape  ill;  to  form  ill. 

Mts'sHAPE,*n.  A  bad  or  incorrect  form.  WordsworUi. 

MYa-SUA'PEN,*  (-pn)p.  a.  Ill-shaped;  badly  formed. 

Mis-SHEATHE',*  V.  a.  To  sheathe  erroneously.  Skak. 

Mis  SHEATHED',*  (-shemdO  a-  Wrongly  sheathed.  Shale. 

Mis'sjLE,  a.  \viissilisj  L.]  That  may  be  thrown  ;  that  is 
sent  by  the  hand,  as  a  weapon ;  missive. 

^Ts'siLE,*  n.  A  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  or  by  a  ma- 
chine. Crabb. 

MIs''fiiNG-,*p.  a.  Absent;  wanting;  not  present. 

MIs'RjNG-Ly,*  ad.  With  omission  ;  not  constantly.  Shak. 

MTs'sipjf^  (mlsh'yn)  lu  [ttcwoto,  L.]  Act  of  sending;  the 
state  of  being  sent ;  delegation ;  commission  ;  the  per- 
sons sent  to  perform  any  service,  especially  for  propa- 
gating religion. 
,  Mls'tiipN-^-Ry,  (mT5h'un-?ir-e)  ti.  A  person  who  is  sent,  es- 
pecially to  propagate  religion. 

MIs'sipN-A-Ry,*  (mish'un-^-r?)  a.  Relating  to  missions  or 
niissionariea  ;  sent  abroad.  Temple. 

MIs'sipw-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  missiona- 
ry. Missionary  Mag:  [Rare  and  unauthorized.] 

fMis'siQN-]E:R,  (mish'yn-fr)  n.  [missionnairef  Fr.J  A  mission- 
ary. Dryden* 

BIIs'siVE,  a.  [missive^  Fr.]  Fit  for  sending ;  such  as  is  sent. 

\MJs'siVE^n.  [FrJ  A  letter  sent;  a  messenger.  Shak. 

Mis-SPEAK',  V.  a.  To  speak  wrong.  Donne. 

ftKls-SPEAK',  V.  n.  To  blunder  in  speaking.  Shak. 

MIS-spfiLL',*  V,  a.  \i.  MISSPELT  or  misspelled;  pp.  mis- 
sPELLirro,  MrssPELT  or  misspelled.]  To  speil  wrong. 

MIs-sp£i^l'ing,*  71.  Erroneous  orthography.  Smart. 

MIs-sp£nd',  v.  a,  [i.  misspent;  pp.  misspending,  mis- 
spent.] To  spend  ill ;  to  waste. 

MIs-spEnd'er,  n.  One  who  misspends  or  wastes. 

JMIs-sp£nse%  It.  Waste;  ill-employment.  Bp.  Hall. 

mis-state',  v.  a.  [i.  misstated  ; pp.  misstating,  misstat- 
ed.] To  state  wrong;  to  falsify;  to  misrepresent. 

MIS-state'm:?nt,  n.  Act  of  misstating  ;  an  erroneous  or 
wrong  statement. 

MIs-stay',*  v.  n.  (JVawi.)  To  fail  of  going  about  from  one 
tack  to  another.  Vana. 

RTIs-stayed',*  (mis-stadO  o.  (JVaut.)  Not  brought  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  be  on  the  other  tack, 
as  a  ship._Jl/ar.  Diet. 

Mls-SVM-MA'TipN,*  TT.  A  wroug  summation.  Scott. 

MIs-SWeAr',*  v.  n.  [u  misswore  ;  pp.  misswearing,  mis- 
sworn.]  To  swear  falsely.  Smart. 

Mls'sy,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance ;  a  sulphate  of 
iron  when  it  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
calcined  so  as  to  become  yellow.  Smart. 

UIst,  71.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the  ground  ;  a  small, 
thin  rain,  not  perceived  in  single  drops  ;  any  thing  that 
dims  or  darkens. 

MIST,  V.  a.  To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with  a  vapor.  Shak. 

WfsT,*  V,  71.  To  shed  down  mist ;  to  mizzle.  Jillen. 

MIs-ta'en',  (mjs-tanO  p.  A  poetical  contraction  for  mis- 
taken. Shak. 

MIs-tak'vble,  a.  Liable  to  be  mistaken.  Browne. 

MIs-TAKE',  v.  a.  [i,  mistook;  pp.  mistaking,  mistaken.] 
To  understand  or  conceive  wrong ;  to  take  something  for 
that  which  it  is  not;  to  misunderstand  ;  to  misjudge. 

{j:^  Mistakniij  or  to  be  mistaken,  is  often  used  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  when  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  "  I  am  mista- 
ken," "  He  is  mistaken,"  i.e.,  wrong  in  judgment  or  opin- 
ion:—  but,  "My  opinion,  or  my  remark,  is  mistaken," 
implies  that  I  am  mistaken,  or  misunderstood,  by  my 
hearers. 

KIIs-take',  v.  n.  To  err  in  judgment  or  opinion;  not  to 
judge  right. 

ftns-TAKE',  71.  Misconception ;  error.  Miltoji. 

MIs-ta'ken,*  (-kn)  p.  from  Mistake.    See  Mistake, 

MIs-TA'fcEN-Ly,  (-kn-1?)  ad.  In  a  mistaken  sense. 

MIs-tak':^r,  71.  One  who  mistakes. 

Mfs-TAK'iNa,  71.  Error ;  act  of  erring.  Bp  Hall. 

MIs-TAK'{NQ-l.y,  ad.  Erroneously  :  falsely.  Boyle. 

MIS-TEACH',  U.  a,  [i.  MIBTAUGHT;  pp.  MI8TEACHINO,  MIS- 
TAUGHT.]  To  teach  wrong. 

MIS-TELL',    V,    a.    [i.  MISTOLD  J  pp.  MIBTBLLING,    MISTOLD.] 

To  tell  wrong, 

MIs-TfiM'p?R,  V.  a.  To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder.  Skak. 

WIst-^n-CUM'BJERED,*  a.  Loaded  with  mist.  Smart. 

IHs'T^R.*  The  pronunciation  of  the  title  Mr.j  the  abbre- 
viation of  Master.    ^fCT  "  This  form  of  the  word  master 


seems  to  have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  fur  the 
sake  of  analogy  with  vdstress ;  for  mistress^  among  uui 
old  writers,  often  had  the  form  of  mastrcss^  in  order  tt 
suit  with  master^  which  was  then  used  where  we  novt 
find  mister."  Smart.     See  Master,  Miss,  and  Mistress. 

fMIs'T^R,  d.  [mestier^  old  Fr.]  Sort  of;  as,  what  mister 
what  kind  of.  Spenser. 

fMIs'TER,  V.  71.  To  signify  ;  to  import.  Spenser. 

Mls-T£RM',_f,  a.  To  term  erroneously.  Shale. 

MiST-EX-HAi.'iNG,*  a.  Exhaling  mist.  Scott. 

MTst'fOl,  a.  Clouded,  as  with  a  mist.  Shak, 

tMIs-THlNK',  V.  a.  To  tliink  wrong.  SluUc. 

tMIs-THOU&HT',  (-thawf)  71.  Wrong  notion,  Spenser 

MIs-THRiVE' *  V.  n.  To  thrive  badly.  E.  Ervmg 

MIs'Tfc,*  or  MI^S'TIC,*  71.  A  kind  of  boat.  Cooper, 

MIst'I-ly.  ad.  In  a  misty  manner;  cloudily. 

MIS-TIME',    V,  a.    \i,  MISTIMED  ;  pp.  MIST[MIN0,  MIST1HBO.J 

To  time  wrong ;  not  to  adapt  properly  with  regard  in 
timFk 

M"fs-T1ME',  1).  71,  To  neglect  proper  time. 

MIST'f-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  misty  ;  cloudiness. 

fMlST^IpN,  C-yyn)  71.  Mixtion.  Browne. 

MIs-Ti'TLE,*  u.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title.  Smart. 

Mf^'TLE,  (miz'zl)  V.  71.  See  Mislb,  and  Mizzle. 

Mi^'TLE-TOE,  (miz'zl-to)  71.  A  parasitical  plant  or  shrus 
that  grows  on  trees,  frequently  on  the  oak  and  apple-tree 
—  It  is  common  In  England,  and  was  held  in  great  v^i* 
eration  by  the  Druids. 

MIst'like,  a.  Resembling  a  mist.  Shak. 

Mfs-TOLD',  L  Sc  p.  from  MisteU.    See  Mistelu 

MIs-took',  (mts-tuk')  i.  from  Mistake.    See  Mistake. 

MIs-train',  v.  a.  To  educate  or  train  amiss.  Spenser. 

MIs'TRAL,*  n.  A  squall  or  gust  of  wind.  Cooper. 

MIS-TRANS-late',  v.  a.  [L  mistranslated  ;  pp.  mistrani 
latino,  mistranslated.]  To  translate  incorrectly. 

MIs-TRANS-LA'TipN,  n.  An  incorrect  translation.  Leshe, 

MIs-trEad'ing,*  n.  An  erroneous  treading  or  step.  Shak 

MIs-TREAT',*  V.  a.  To  treat  ill,  E.  Erving.  [r.] 

MIs-TR£AT'iv[^NT,*7t.  Ill  treatment  J  maltrtsatment.  Cole- 
ridge. 

MIs'TRESS,  (mis'tres  ;  —  coHoyuioiZj/,  171  connection  witlt  a 
proper  name,  mis'sjs ;  as,  MistresSj  or  Mrs.^  (mis'sjs) 
Smith)  n.  [maitresse,  Fr.]  A  woman  who  governs ;  cor- 
relative to  subject  or  to  servant^  and  the  feminine  of  Toas- 
ter:—  she  who  has  something  in  possession  ;  she  who  has 
skill  in  something ;  a  female  teacher ;  an  instructress  :  — 
she  who  is  beloved  and  courted  : — a  woman  kept  in  con- 
cubinage ;  a  concubine.  J)^"  It  is  the  proper  style  of  every 
lady  who  is  mistress  of  a  family,  or  married,  and  not  en- 
titled by  birth,  or  in  right  of  her  husband,  to  a  higher 
style.  —  As  a  prefix  or  title  it  is,  in  writing,  commonly 
abbreviated  into  Mrs. ;  as,  Mrs.  Siddons.  See  Miss. 

j):^  "  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch,  which 
have  corrupted  Master  into  Mister^  have,  when  it  is  a  title 
of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  into  Missis.  —  Thus, 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  &;c.,  are  pronounced  Missis 
Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce  the  word 
as  it  is  written,  would,  In  these  cases,  appear  quaint  and 
pedantic,"    Walker. 

Mis'TRESS,  V.  n.  To  court  or  wait  upon  a  mistress.  Donnt 

MIs'tr^ss-sh'i'p,  n.  Female  rule  or  power   Bp.  Hall. 

MIs-TRl'AL,*  n.  (Law)  A  false  or  erroneous  trial,  ffhishaut 

MIs-TRfiST',  71,  Want  of  trust  or  confidence  ;  distrust. 

MIs-TROst',  v.  a.  [i.  misthosted  ;  pp.  mistrusting,  mis- 
trusted.^ To  suspect;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with  distrust 
or  suspicion, 

MIs-trDst'er,*  n.  One  who  mistrusts.  Milton. 

MIs-trDst'fOl,  a.  Diffident;  doubting;  distrustful 

Mls-TROsT'rOL-i.y,  ad.  With  suspicion ,  with  mistrust. 

Mi's-trDst'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Distruslfulness  ;  doubt.  Sidney 

MIs-TRDsT'iNo-Ly,  ad.  With  mistrust. 

MIs-trDst'i^ess,  a.  Confident;  unsuspecting.  Careuy 

Mis-TUNE'j  V.  a.  [L  mistuned  \pp.  mistuning,  mistuneo.] 
To  tune  amiss  ;  to  put  out  of  tune.  Skelton, 

fMIs-TtJRN',  V.  a.  To  pervert.   Wicliffe, 

MIs-TU'TpR,  V.  a.  To  tutor  or  instruct  amiss,  Edwards. 

MIst'y,  a.  Filled  with  mist ;  clouded;  obscure;  dark. 

MIs-IJn-der-stXnd',  v.  a.  [i.  misunderstood  ;  pp.  misun 
DER9TANDINO,  MISUNDERSTOOD.]  To  Understand  wrong 
to  misconceive. 

Ml5-0N-DER-STXND'lNa,7u  An  erroueous  understanding 
misconception;  dissension;  disagreement;  difference. 

MIs-iJ^'^i^E,  (-yuz'gj)  n.  Abuse  ;  ill  use  ;  bad  treatment. 

MIs-u§E',  (mis-yiiz')  v.  a,  \m6sitseTj  Fr.]  [i,  misused  ;  pp.  mi» 
using,  MISUSED.]  To  treat  or  use  improperly  ;  to  abuse 

MIs-use',  (mis-yiis')  tu  Wrong  or  erroneous  use  ;  abuse. 

MIs-u§'?R,*  71.  One  who  misuses.  —  (Laic)  Abuse,  fiioc* 
stone. 

MIs-weXr',  (mTs-wir')  v.  it.  To  we«r  ill.  Bacon. 

MIs-wfeD',*  w.  fl.  &  J^  To  wed  or  marry  improperly.  Swiart 

fMIs-WEETf',  17. 71.  To  misjudge ;  to  distrust.  Spenser. 

ImIs-wEnd',  v.  n.  To  go  wrong.  Spenser. 

Mls-VTRITE',  Cmis-rit')  v.  a.  [i.  miswbote  ;  pp.  miswritimo, 
HiswRiTTEN,]  To  Write  incorrectly.  Bp.  Cosin, 
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ins--WRiT'jNO,*  (mla-rlt'iDg)  n.  Erroneous  writing.  Bax- 
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MlSrWROUGHT',  (mtB-rlwtO  p.  Badly  worked.  Bacon 
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MPt^j*  n,  [Sp.]  A  conscription,  or  a  division  made  by 
drawing  lots,  among  the  Indians,  for  any  public  service  ; 
tribute  paid  by  the  Indians  to  their  caziques.  Stevens. 

MlTCH'?LL,*  n.  A  Purbeck  stone,  from  15  to  24  inches 
square,  and  hewn  j  used  in  building.  Francis. 

MITE,  71.  [mite,  Fr.  ;  mijt,  D.j  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese 
"r  com  ;  a  \yeevil :  —  something  very  small ;  a.  particle : 
■  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain:  — a  very  small  piece  of 
money.  Mark. 

Mi-Tit  L'L^,  n.  [L.1  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  plants. 
—  (Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  hurt. 

Mi'TURAS,*n.  The  grand  deity  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
supposed  to  be  ihe  sun,  or  god  of  fire,  to  which  they  paid 
divine  honors.  Brande. 

ATiTH'Ri-DATE,  71.  {mithridotej  Pr.]  {MeiL)  A  confection  or 
medicine,  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  invented  by 
Damocrates,  physician  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  — 
(Bo(.)  Common  mustard,  an  annuf^l  plant. 

MiT'j-G^BLE,  o.  Capable  of  mitigation.  Barrow. 

MIt'i-gXnt,  a.  Lenient i  lenitive;  mitigating. 

MiT'j-G-ATE,  V.  a.  [mitigOy  L.]  [i.  mitigated  ;  pp.  mitigat- 
ing, MtTiGATBD.J  To  render  mild,  moderate,  less  intense, 
painful,  or  severe  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  temper  ;  to  mollify. 

MlT-l-GA'TlpN,  n,  \imtigatio,1..1  Act  of  mitigating,  alle- 
viation; an  assuaginz. 

MIt'!-ga-tIve,  a.  [miUgaUf,  Fr.]  Lenitive  ;  having  power 
to  alleviate  or  mitigate  ;  mollifying  ;  assuaging. 

MiT'J-GA-TpR,  7j,  One  who  mitigates;  an  appeaser. 

MlT'j-GA.-T9-R¥,*  a.  Tending  to  mitigate  ;  softening.  Ma^ 
intosh. 

MJ'TR^L,*  a.  (^Anat.)  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  Brande. 

Rfl'TRE,  (rai'tur)  n.  [Fr. ;  mitra^L.]  An  ornament  for  the 
bead  worn  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  also,  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, by  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops :  —  an  epis- 
copal crown;  — the  rank  of  bishop  or  abbot.  —  (Jirch.)  A 
junction  of  two  boards,  or  two  pieces  of  wood,  at  an  an- 
gle, by  a  diagonal  fitting;  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Mdler. 

Ml'TRE-B6x,*  (mi'tur-box)  71.  A  machine  used  by  joiners 
in  cutting  off  any  thing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Jlsk. 

Mi'tred,  Jmi'tyrd)  a.  Adorned  with  a  mitre. 

MI'-TRE-WHiiEij,*  n.  A  wheel  fitted  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  work  into  another.  Farm.  Ency. 

MlT'Bi-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Conical;  hollow;  open  at  the 
base.  P.  Cyc. 

MlT^TEN,  71.  [mitainey  Fr.]  pi.  MITTENS.  A  cover  for  the 
hand  ;  a  glove  for  the  hand  without  separate  covering  for 
the  fingers.  —  To  fiandle  one  without  mittensj  to  use  one 
roughly. 

fMlT^T^NT,  a.  [mittensj  !<.]  Sending  forth  ;  emitting.  fFise- 
TTian. 

MIt' Tl-ln&Sj  n.  [It. y  we  send.]  (Law)  A  writ  for  transfer- 
ring records  from  one  court  to  another:  —  a  warrant  by 
which  a  justice  of  the  peace  commits  an  offender  to 
prison. 

MItts,*  n,  pi.  (Commerce)  Mittens  or  gloves.  McCulloch. 
A  provincial  word,  in  England,  for  mitteiis,  or  long  gloves. 
Hunter. 

lVfi'TV,*a.  Having  insect  mites  ;  as,  **7nity  cheese."  Smart. 

ATfX,  V.  a,  [misceOf  mixtuSy  L.]  [i.  mixed;  pp.  mixing, 
MIXED. — i.  Sep.  sometimes  mixt.]  To  mingle  with  some- 
thing else  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  blend  ;  to  join  ;  to  confound. 

Mix,  V.  n.  To  be  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 

MIXED,*  (mixt)  p.  a.  Mingled  together;  united  into  one 
mass.  —  (Law)  A  mixed  action  is  a  suit  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  real  and  of  a  personal  action. 

Mlx']ED-L.¥,*  or MIxed'lv,* at/.  In  amixed  manner.  Smart. 

tMIx'EN,  (mik'snj  n.  A  dunghill ;  a  compost  heap.  Chaucer. 

MIx'eb,  n.  One  who  mixes  ;  a  mingler.  Cotgrave. 

MIx-tj-lIn'e-^r,  a.  [mixtus  and  linearisy  L.f  Consisting  of 
a  line,  or  lines,  part  straight  and  part  curved.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

MIXT'ipN,  (mixt'yyn)  ti.  Act  of  mixing ;  mixture. 

MlXT'LY,  m.  Bacon.  See  Mixedlv. 

MlXT'VRE,  (mixt'yyr)  «-  [mixtura.,  L.]  The  act  of  mixing; 
the  state  of  being  mixed  ;  a  mass  formed  by  mixing;  an 
ingredient  mixed ;  a  medley. 

MIz'maze,  n.  A  cant  word  for  a  maze  ;  a  labyrinth.  Locke. 

MIz'ZEN,  (miz'zn)  n.  [mezaen^  D.]  (J^aut.)  The  hindmost 
of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  ship. 

MIz'zen-mSst,*7i.  The  mast  which  supports  the  hindmost 
sails,  being  nearest  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet 

MIz'zx-E,  (miz'zl)  V.  n.  To  rain  in  imperceptible  drops  ;  to 
misle.  Spenser.  —  Written  also  miste  and  mistle. 

Mlz'ZLE,  71.  Small  rain;  mist;  misle.  Brockett. 

WIz'zLY,*^'  Misty  ;  drizzly.  Palmer.  [Local,  Eng.] 

iwz'zy,  71.  A  bog  ;  a  quagmire.  Ainsworth.  [r.] 


Mn?-m6w'jc,  (n9-m3n'ik)  \  a.  Relating  to  mnemon 

Mn:^-m5n'j-c^l,  (n^-mSn'^-k?!)  \     ics  ;  assistiiig  uttinury 
MNlQ-MdN'jcs,  (ne-mSn'jks)  n.  pi.    [livrifxuvtic^.]    The  ar 

of  improving  and  using  the  memory. 
MNfiM'Q-TEjeil-Hy,*  (nSm'g-tek-n?)  a.  The  art  of  mpm^* 
ry,  or  an  artilicial  method  of  improving  the  memory 
JV.  A.  Rev. 
fMo,  a.  More.  Spenser,  [Used  with  nouns  plu.Ml."] 
fMOf  ad.  Further;  longer.  Sht^c, 
Moan,  (mon)*.  a.  [i.  moaned  ;  pp.  moaninu,  moaned  ]  To 

lament ;  to  ^eploro ;  to  mourn  ;  to  bemoan.  Prior. 
Moan,  (mdn)  v.  n.  To  grieve  ;  to  make  lamentation.  Shak 
Moan,  (mon)  n.  Lamentation  ;  audible  sorrow.  Shak, 
Moan'fOl,  o.  Lamentable  ;  mournful.  Hammond 
Moan'fOl-LV,  ad.  With  lamentation.  Barrow. 
Moan'ing,*  71.  An  audible  lamenting.  Smart. 
Moat,  n.  [motte,  Fr.]  A  ditch  round  a  house  or  caslle,  filled 
with  water,  for  defence. 

Moat,  v.  a.  [motterj  Ft.]  To  surround  with  a  ditch  or  cj» 
nal.  Shak. 

fMoATE,*  V.  71.  To  dung,  as  birds  ;  to  mute.  Dryden. 

MdB,  71.  [contracted  from  mobile,  L.,  or  from  mobdity,]  A 
tumultuous  rout ;  the  populace  ;  a  crowd  excited  to  the 
performance  of  some  violent  or  unlawful  act: — a  kind 
of  female  undress  cap,  called  also  a  mab-cap. 

Mob,  V,  a.  [i.  mobbed  ;^.  mobbing,  mobbed.]  To  harass; 
to  overbear  by  violence  and  tumult :  —  to  wrap  up,  as  in 
a  veil  or  cowl ;  to  moble.  More. 

Mob'bjsh,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  mob.  Drum 
mond. 

tM6B'EY,  71.  A  sort  of  drink  made  of  potatoes.  Bailey 

fMp-BliiE',  [mQ-bel',  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  mo'b|l,  S.  Wb. ;  mow 
jl,  Sm.]  71.  [L.  4*  f  r.]  The  populace  ;  the  rout ;  the  muk 
South.    See  Mob. 

tM<?-BlLE',  (m9-bel')  a.  [FrJ  Movable.  Skelton. 

Mo-bTl'J-TY,  71.  [moMlitCy  Fr. ;  mobilitas,  L.]  The  powei 
of  being  moved  ;  nimbteness  ;  activity  ;  fickleness.  [Tha 
populace,  andj  by  contraction,  the  mob.  7>n/de;i.] 

tM6B'LE,(wMo'BLE,[mob'hl,  S.Ja.Sm.  Wb.-,  mo'bl,  Tf.J. 
F.  K.]  V.  a.  To  wrap  up,  as  in  a  hood  or  veil ;  to  mob.  ShaA, 

M6E'-STO-Ry,*  71.  A  vulgar  story  or  tale.  Addison. 

M6c'CA-soN,*  n.  An  Indian  shoe,  made  of  soft  leather, 
without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle.  Murray.  —  It  is  an  Indian  word,  and  often 
written  moccasin,  and  also  often  written  and  pronounced 
moggason, 

Mo'jOha-Stone,  (mo'k^-ston)  n.  [^from  Mocha.]  (Mm.) 
The  dendritic  or  moss  agate,  a  silicious  mineral  often  cut 
for  brooches,  rings,  &.C. 

Mock,  v.  a.  [moguer,  Fr.]  [i.  mocked  ;  pp.  mocking 
MOCKED.]  To  imitate  in  derision ;  to  mimic  in  contempt 
to  deride  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  defeat ;  to  elude 
to  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  banter. 

MdcK,  V.  n.  To  make  contemptuous  sport ;  to  sneer. 

Mock,  n.  Mimicry  ;  ridicule  ;  act  of  contempt ;  sneer  ;  gib» 

Mock,  o.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  feigned  ;  not  real.  Dryden 

M6ck'a-bi*e,  a.  Exposed  to  derision.  Shak.  [r.] 

tM6cK'A(;»E,  n.  Mockery.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

JMdCK'EL,  orMdjEH'EL,  (mok'kl)  a.  Much.  Spenser 

MdcK'EB,  71.  One  who  mocks ;  a  scorner  ;  a  scoffer.     • 

M6ck'eR-V,  n.  [moquerie,  Fr.]  Act  of  mocking  ;  derisioii 
scorn ;  ridicule  ;  sport;  subject  of  laughter  ;  vanity  of  at 
tempt ;  vain  effort ;  imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance  ^ 
vain  show. 

M6CK^-HE-RO'{C,*  a.  Burlesquingan  heroic  poem.  Addison, 

M6ck'ing,  71.  Scorn ;  derision  ;  insult.  Ezek.  xxii. 

M6cK'iNG-BiRi>,  71.  A  species  of  thrush ;  a  fine  American 
song-bird  which  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  almost  any 
sound. 

MocK'iNG-Ly,  a(i.  With  mockery  ;  insultingly. 

MocK'iNG-STOCK,  71.  A  butt  for  merriment. 

M6ck'-Pr1v-et,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  phUlyrea, 

M6cK'-W!ii-LOW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub.  Ash. 

Mo'dal,  a.  [modale,  Fr. ;  modalis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  foim 
or  mode,  not  the  essence ;  existing  only  in  other  things 

Mo'dal-Ist,*  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  adheres  to  modal  form 
or  existence.  Jared  Sparks. 

Mp-DXii'}-Ty,  71.  Difference  in  mode  or  form ;  modal  form, 
state,  or  accident. 

tM6D'DER,  71.  A  wench  or  girl.  Huloet.  See  Mauther 

Mode,  ti.  [Fr. ;  modus,  L.]  External  variety  ;  accidenta) 
discrimination  ;  accident ;  degree  ;  manner ;  way  ;  means , 
course  ;  method  ;  form  ;  fashion  ;  state  ;  custoip  ;  any 
thing  that  constitutes  manner,  whether  in  logic,  mu- 
sic, or  existence  :  —  a  sort  of  thin  silk  :  —  the  manner  of 
conjugating  a  verb,  called  also  mood.    See  Mood. 

M6d'el,  [mSd'el,  S-  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  mSd'dl,  Wb.  \ 
n.  [modue,  Fr. ;  modulus,  L.]  A  pattern  of  something  t« 
be  made;  a  copy  to  be  imitated;  a  mould;  a  mould  o. 
representation  taken  from  something  ;  a  standard  ;  an  ex 
ample  ;  a  pattern  ;  specimen  ;  archetype. 

M6d'i?l,  v.  a.  [modeler,  Fr.J  [i.  modelled  ;pp.  modellin  ^ 
modelled,]  To  plan;  to  shape;  to  mould;  to  form ;  *< 
delineate. 
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■yOn'^lA'lj'EJLt  n.  One  who  models ;  a  planner. 

'iiCiO'^h-i.lKQy*  n.  Thfl  art  or  practice  of  forming  models, 
as  in  aiatuary,  &:c.  Qu.  Rev. 

Wo'DijR,*  71.  {Mechanica)  Tlie  matrix,  or  principal  place  of 
an  astrolabe,  into  which  the  other  parts  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

>M6d':^k-^-BIjE,  a.  lmoo.erabUiSj  L.]  Moderate.  Cockeranu 

iW6D'?R-^TE,  a.  [moderatusy  lJ\  Being  between  extremes  ; 
of  middle  rate,  qui  lity,  or  temperament ;  temperate  ;  not 
excessive;  not  'xo.  of  temper  j  nut  luxurious j  reasona- 
ble ;  deliberate  ;  C3ol ;  mild. 

Mdo'ER-ATE,  V.  a.  [inoderor,  L.]  [i.  modbrated  ;  pp.  mod- 
erating, MODERATED,]  To  regulate ;  to  restrain  ;  to  still  j 
to  pacify  ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress ;  to  malce  temperate :  —  to 
preside  over,  decide,  direct,  or  regulate,  as  a  moderator. 

m5d'^r-ate,  v.  n.  To  become  less  violent  or  intense ;  to 
preside  as  a  moderator.  Bp.  Barlow. 

MoD'^R-ATE-i-yj  ad.  With  moderation ;  temperately. 

M.6D'jgR-^TE-Ni;ss,  n.  State  of  being  moderate. 

M6D'ER--a.'ti9N,  71.  State  of  being  moderate  j  restraint ; 
forbearance  j  temperance  j  sobriety  j  modesty ;  calmness  j 
frugality. 

JtiOjO-Eji-A'Tdj*  [It.]  (Mus,)  Noting  a.  moderate  time, 
neither  quiclc  nor  slow.  Hamilton. 

MdD'ER-A-T9R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  moderates ;  one  who 
presides  in  a  public  assembly  where  there  is  discussion. 

M6d-er-a'trix,*  ju  a  woman  who  moderates  or  governs. 
IVarburton. 

M6d'ern,  n.  [modemef  Fr.,  from  modemusj  low  L.]  pi. 
MODERNS.  A  person  of  modern  times ;  not  an  ancient. 
The  moderns  are  the  nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ru'ns 
of  the  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  other  ancient 
nations. 

MoD'jLLRrf,  a.  Late  J  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique; 
novel;  new. 

M6D'^RN-i§M,n.  A  modern  phrase,  idiom,or  mode  of  speech. 

MoD'Jf  RN-iST,  71.  One  who  admires  the  moderns.  Swift. 

M6D-ERN-|-ZA'TlpN,*  m.  Act  of  modernizing.  Southey. 

MoD'^RN-izE,  V.  a.  [L  modernized;  pp.  modernizing, 
MODERNIZED.]  To  render  modern;  to  adapt  to  modern 
taste  or  usage.  Bp.  Percy. 

ftfdu'ERN-iz-ER,  71.  One  who  modernizes. 

Mod'ekn-nJ^ss,  71.  State  of  being  modern. 

Mod'est,  a.  [modestusj  L.]  Restrained  by  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety or  of  self-distrust;  moderate;  chaste;  diffident; 
bashful ;  reserved  ;  not  arrogant ;  not  presumptuous ;  not 
impudent;  nut  forward  ;  not  loose  ;  not  unchaste. 

MdD'EST-iiV,  ad.  In  a  modest  manner  ;  chastely;  moder- 
ately ;  not  arrogantly  ;  with  decency. 

M6D'ES-Ty,  n.  [7nodestie,  Fr. ;  modestasj  L.]  The  quality 
of  being  modest ;  freedom  from  arrogance  or  presump- 
tion;  not  impudence;  moderation;  decency;  chastity; 
purity  of  manjiers. 

M6D'ES-Ty-PiECE,  n.  A  narrow  lace,  worn  by  females 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  Addison. 

fMo-DJ-A'TipN,  71.  {modiatioj  L.]  A  measure.   Tovey. 

fMp-Dl^'i-Ty,  71.  [TBorficit^,  Pr,]  Moderateness;  littleness, 
Cotgrave. 

MSd'i-cOm,  M.  [L.]  A  small  portion  ;  pittance.  Dryden. 

M6D-j-Fl'A-BLE,a.  [old  Fr.]  That  may  be  modified.  Locke. 

M^-DiF-i-CA-BiL't-Tv,*  «.  Capability  of  being  modified, 
Coleridge,  [e.] 

fMp-DiF'j-t^VBl-E,  a.  Diversifiahle  by  various  modes. 

tMdD'j-FJ-CATE,  V.  a.  To  qualify,  Pearson. 

M6d-J-F|-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  modifying;  form;  mode. 

M6D'f-FlED,*  p.  a.  Changed  in  form  ;  moderated ;  qualified. 

M6D'i-Fi-?R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  modifies.  Hume. 

M6d'i-FY,  v.  a.  [modifierj  Fr.]  [{.modified;  pp.  modify- 
ing, MODIFIED.]  To  change  the  qualities  or  accidents  of; 
to  form  ;  to  soften  ;  to  moderate ;  to  qualify. 

M6d'J-FY,  v.  n.  To  extenuate.  VEstrange. 

Mp-DiL'LipN,  (m^-dil'yyn)  n.  [moddlon^  Fr.]  {Arch.)  A 
console  or  bracket ,  an  ornament,  sometimes  square  on  its 
profile,  and  sometimes  scroll-shaped,  placed  under  the 
cornice  of  a  building, 

MQ-'HIl' z,QN^  (mp-dll'yun)  7i.  [Fr.]  Same  as  modUlion. 

M6l>'|-d-L^R,*  a.  Bushel-shaped.  Smart. 

M6'D}SH,  a.  Conformed  to  the  mode  ;  fashionable, 

Mo'D}SH-L¥,  ad.  In  a  modish  manner ;  fashionably. 

Mo'DisH-Nfiss,  71.  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

Mo'dist,*  71.  A  follower  of  the  mode  or  fashion.  Qu.  Rev. 

H6D'v-liATE,  (m3d'yy-lat)  [mSd'fi-lat,  J.  F,  Ja.  j  m5d'u- 
lat  or  ni3d'ju-lat,  W.;  mod'jQ-lat,  S.]  v.  a.  [moduloTf  L.] 

[i,   MODULATED  ;   pp.    MODULATING,    MODULATED.]     To   in- 

nect  or  adapt,  as  the  voice  or  sounds;  to  form  sounds 
with  relation  to  a  certain  key. 

M&D-V-LA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  modulating;  adapta- 
tion of  sound;  harmony  ;  melody. 

M6d'v-i*a-T9R,  7(,  One  who  modulates  ;  a  tuner. 

MoD'VLE,  (mSd'yul)  [mSd'jul,  S.  fV.j  mid'alj  J.  F.  Ja.] 
n.  [Fr. ;  moduliisj  L,]  An  external  form;  a  model;  a 
measure,  size,  or  some  one  part  in  architecture,  for  reg- 
ulating the  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 

*M6d'VLE,  V,  a.  [moduloTf  L.]  To  model;  to  modulate. 
DrayUm. 


Mo'Dys,  TL  [L.]  ;?(.  MO'DVS-?^.  Mode  ,  manner.— (ia« 

A  compensation  made  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  a  i  Drnpensation 
Mo'vps  t>F-E-RXN'Dl*  [L.]  "The  mode  o   operating  : ' 

—  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  effected.  Hamilton 
Mdo'WALiL,  iu  A  bird  that  destroys  bees.  Huloet. 
■fMoE,  a.  More;  a  greater  number.  Hooker,  See  Mo, 
JMoE,  n.  A  distorted  mouth.  See  Mow. 
M(E-sp-G6TH'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths  cf  Moesia.  Jjt 

Crombie. 
M6a'GJ^,NS,*  n.pl.  Long  sleeves  for  women's  arms,  wrought 

like  stockings  :  — hose  without  feet,  or  boot-hose.  Jamie 

8071,  [Used  in  Scotland,] 
MoG'a^-spN,*  n.  See  Moccason. 
Mo'GO,*7i.  An  Indian  tomahawk.  Crabb. 
Mp-oDL'  07- Great  Mp-oDl',  n.  The  title  of  the  chief 

of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  i« 

Hindostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  15th  century,  and  which  tcr 

minat.'d  in  1806. 
Mp-GtJN'TiNE,*  a.  Belonging  to  Mentz  (anciently  Mogut^ 

tium  or  Moguntia.)  Ash, 
Mo'hAir,  (mo'hir)  ti.  [moirej  Fr.]  The  soft  fine  hair  of 

tlie  Angora  goat,  of  which  camlets,  &.C.,  are  made.;  cloth 

made  of  the  hair. 
Mp-HXivi'M?-DAPr,  n,  A  follower  of  Mohammed  ;  M^om 

etan.    See  Mahometan. 
Mp-HXM'M::^-D:A.N-tsM,*  Tu  The  system  of  religion  taught 

by  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.  See  Mahometanism. 
Mp-hXm'ivi^-dan-ize,^i;.  a.To«onform  to  Mohammedan 

ism.  Reid.     See  Mahometanize. 
Mo'hock,  otMo'hAwk,  n.    The  name  given  to  certain 

ruffians  who  once  infested  the  streets  of  London ;  so 

named  from  the  Mohawk  Indians  in  America.  Spectator 
MoHS'iTE,*  n.  CMi7i.)  A  hard,  rare  mineral.  Dana. 
Mo'hvr,*  7u    a  British-Indian  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 

15  rupees.  Malcom. 
MoI'der,  7),  a.  To  puzzle;  to  perplex.  Brockett.  [Local.] 
MoI'dore,  [mbl-dor',  S.  W.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  mBl'dor,  P.  Svu 

Wb.  JohTison^  Ash.\  n.  \moeda  Woro^  Port-]  A  Portuguete 

gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  97s.  sterling. 
MoI'E-Ty,  71.  [Tnoiti&y  Fr.]  Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts 
Molii,  V.  a.  To  daub  with  dirt ;  to  weary,  Spenser.  [R.] 
Mol'L,  V.  71.  To  labor;  to  toil;  to  drudge.  Drydeii.  [R.] 
fMblL,  71.  A  spot.  UptoTi.  Toil ;  labor.  Bams.  A  mule.  See 

MOYLE. 

M'ol' ifjEATT^*  (mBI'no)  n.  [Ft.]  (Fort.)  A  small,  flat  bastioft 
raised  in  front  of  an  intended  fortification.  Brmide.     ' 

MTolST,  a.  [moite,  Fr.]  Wet  in  a  small  degree  ;  not  dry;  damp. 

tMblST,  V.  a.  To  moisten.  SJiak. 

MoIs'ten,  (maVsn)  v.  a.  [i.  moistened;  pp.  moisteninq, 
MOISTENED,]  To  make  moist  or  wet ;  to  damp. 

Molis'TEN-^R,  (m'di'sn-er)  ti.  He  or  that  which  moistens. 

tMoIST'FOl.,  a.  Full  of  "moisture  ;  moist.   Drayton. 

MotsT'NESS,  71,  Dampness ;  moderate  wetness. 

MotsT'VRE,  (mBIst'yyr)  n.  State  of  being  moist ;  moderate 
wetness;  dampness. 

fMoTsT'Y,  ffl.  Drizzling;  moist.  Mirror  for  Mag, 

Md'KAH,*  n.  The  title  of  a  doctor  of  laws  in  Turkey 
Month,  Rev, 

fMoKE,  n.  The  mesh  of  a  net.  AItiswotUi. 

JMo'KV,  a.  Dark  ;  murky  ;  muggy.  Airisworth, 

Md'LA.R,  a.  {molaris^  L.]  Having  power  to  grind ;  used  frar 
grinding ;  as,  the  violar  teeth^  i.  e.  the  double  teeth. 

Mo'LAR,*  n.  A  tooth,  generally  having  a  flattened,  tritura^ 
ing  surface,  and  situated  behind  the  incisors ;  a  molai 
tooth.  Brande. 

Mq-la'riSj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  MQ-LA'RE?y  (Anot.)  A  grindei 
or  double  tooth  ;  a  molar.  Crabb. 

M6'LA-Ry,*  a.  Grinding  ;  molar.  Sirby. 

Mp-LXssE',*  Ji.  (JlfiTi.)  A  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiar7 
strata,  employed  by  the  Swiss  for  building.  Ure. 

Mp-lXs'SE§,  (mg-ias'ez)  n.  sing,  [melassa.  It.;  vidassea^ 
Port.]  Treacle,  or  a'  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar;  s 
brown,  viscid,  uncrystallizable  portion  of  sugar.  — By 
some  written  melasses  and  molosses. 

Molb'wArp,  n.  See  Mouldwarp. 

Mole,  iu  [Fr. ;  molmj  Tent. ;  moUty  L.]  A  mound  ;  a  dike  ; 
a  pier;  a  massy  work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  for 
protecting  ships  in  a  harbor.  —  {Med.)  A  mass  of  fleshy 
matter  growing  in  the  uterus :  —  a  natural  spot  or  discol- 
oration of  the  skin.— (ZooZ.)  A  little  quadruped  thai 
works  up  the  ground,  of  the  genus  talpa  ,■  a  mould- 
warp. 

Mole,  v.  n.  To  clear  the  ground  from  molehills.  Peggt 
[Local.] 

Mole'BaT,  a.  A  fish.  Ainswortk. 

Mole'cXst,  71.  A  hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole  Mortimer, 

Mole'-CXtch-^r,  n.  One  who  catches  moles.  Tiisser, 

MoLE'-CRicK-ET,*  71.  A  destructive  inaoct,  called  alH 
churr-worm,  jarr-wormj  eoe-churr^  and  eaith-crab.  Farm, 
Ency. 

Mp-LEc'v-LAR,*  o.  Relating  to  or  resemlling  molecules 
Prout. 

Mp-l£c-V-lXb'i-tv,*  n.  State  or  quality  c"  being  molec* 
lar.  P.  Cyc 
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4S0l  E-CUL.B,  rmiH'e-fcaK  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  t  miSKkul,  TVb.  |  Tt. 
\molecula^  lA  A  very  minute  particle  of  matter,  or  ut 
a  mass  or  body  ,  an  atom  ;  a  corpuscle. 
jIole'-eyed,*  r-ld)  tt.  Having  very  small  eyea.  Smart, 
Mole'hIll,  n.  A  hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole. 
MQ-L£N-D|:-NA'CEor;s,*'  (-sh^s)  a.  Shaped  tike  the  sail  of 

a  windmill.  Smart, 
Mp-L£sT',  V.  a.  [molesto,  L.J  [t.  molested  ;;ip.  holestino, 
MOLESTED.]  To  dlsturb ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex ;  to  annoy ;  to 
incommode ;  to  tease  j  to  make  uneasy. 
M6L-ES-TA'TipN,  n.  [molestia,  h.]  Act  of  molesting;  vex- 
ation ;  trouble ;  disturbance. 
Mp-l£st'er,  71.  One  who  molests  or  disturbs 
MQ-lI^ST'fCl,  0.  Vexatious;  troublesome.  BarroiD.  [r.] 
Mole'trXck,  n.  The  course  of  the  mole  under  Rround. 
M5le'  Tree,*  tu   A  biennial  plant ;  caper-spurge.  Farm 

Eney. 
M5le'warp,  n.  A  mole.  Drayton.  See  Mouldwarp. 
{Mq-lTm'i-noOs,  a,  [molimen^  L.]  Very  important.  More. 
Mo'L[N-I§M,*  n.  The  system  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
grace  and  predestination  taught  by  Louis  Molina,  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit ;  opposed  to  Jansenism.  Brande 
M6'LiN-IsT,  n.  A  follower  of  Molina;  an  adherent  to  Mo- 

linism. 
Mo'Li-siTE,*  7u  {Min.)    A  crystallized  titaniate  of  iron. 

Brande. 
J^^l'L'ah*  n.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of  judges  in 

the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 
MSl^'Ll^NT,  or  M6l'lj-enTj   [mol'yent,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sin. ;  mol'If-ent,  P.]  tu  UnoUienSf  L.]  Softening  ;  tending 
to  mollify  or 'soften.  BaUeij.  [R.] 
M6i*'Lj-Fi-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mollified  or  softened. 
MSL-LJ-Fi-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  mollifying  i  a  soften- 
ing; pacification;  mitigation.  Skak. 
M5l'lj-fi-er,  71.  He  or  that  which  mollifies. 
M5l'IjJ-FY,  v.  a.  [mollioj  L.]  [i.  mollified;  pp.  mollifv- 
itTQ,  MOLLIFIED.]    To  softeu  j  to  make  soft ;  to  assuage  ; 
to  appease ;  to  pacify ;  to  quiet ;  to  qualify. 
M6l'li-nEt,*  tu  a  small  mill.  Crabb. 
Mql-lGs'ca,*  71.  pi.  [molluscusj  L.,  soft.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
or  class  of  animals  having  soft  bodies,  and  no  internal 
skeletons,  as  shell-fish.  Lyell.    See  Mollusk. 
Mql-lDs'can,*    )  a.  Relating  to  the  mollusca   or  mol- 
MpL-LOs'coys,*  \     lusks,  Kirby. 

M6l'lvsk,*  v.  (ZooL)  a  molluscous  animal,  or  an  animal 
having  a  soft  body,  and  no  internal  skeleton.  The  term 
is  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  great  primary  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  includes  all  those  species  having 
a  gangliated  nervous  system,  with  the  ganglions  or  med- 
ullary masses  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  and  inarticulate. 
Brande, 
M6-l6sse',   (mp-los')  n.  [molossusj  L.]  (Rket.)  A  metrical 

foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables.  Blackwall. 
Mp-Lds'sE^,  71.  See  Molasses. 

M6l'9-thrDs,*  71.  (Ormt/t.)  A  Mexican  bird.  Swainson. 
fMOLT,  i.  from  MelL  Melted.  P,  Fletcher. 
fMOLT'A-BLE,  a.  Fusible.  Huloet, 
M5lt'e"n,  (mol'tn)  a.   Melted ;  made  of  melted  metal.— 

From  Melt.  See  Melt. 
Mo'lv,  «•  [L-  *  Fr.]    A  sort  of  wild  garlic ;  a  medicinal 

plant.  Mortimer.  ,  .,. 

M9-l5b'date,*  Ti.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  molybdic 

acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 
Mp-Li?B'DEN,*  71.  Same  as  molybdena.  lire. 
M6l-vb-d£'n^,*  n.  {Mm.')  A  mineral  ore,  which  is  a  com- 
mon sulphuret  of  molybdemim.  Vrt. 
Mo-lSb'de-nite,*7i.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contaimng  molyb- 
denum, tiana, 
Mo-LfB'DE-NoDs,*  a.  Relating  to  molybdena.  Brande. 
W5l-VB-de'nvm,*  n.  (Jtfin.)  A  sort  of  brittle  metal,  min- 
eralized by  sulphur.  Brande. 
Mp-LtB'Dic,*     j  a.   Relating  to  or  denved  from  molybde- 
Mq-lI^B  DOySj*  )      num.  Brande. 
♦MOME,  1    A  dull,  stupid  blockhead ;  a  mumchance.  Spen- 

Mo'HENT,  71.  [w.jTTieTii,  Fr. ;  mo7nc7i*w7n,  L.]  A  very  small, 
or  indefinitely  small  portion  of  time  ;  an  instant:  —  con- 
oequence  j  importance  ;  weight ;  value  ;  force  i  impul- 
Bive  weight ;  actuating  power  ;  momentum.  See  Momen- 
tum. ,         _    . 

tMo-MfiN'TAL,  a.  [old  Fr.]  Important ;  momentous.  Breton, 

fMo-MfiN'T^L-i-V,  <^'  Momentarily  j  momentously. 
Broione.  ▼  n    «■■  . 

tMo-M?N-TA'N:E-oOs,  o.  [mommtanevs,  L.]    Momentary. 

tMo'MEN-TA-NY,  a.  [momentani,  Fr.]  Momentary.  Skak. 
Mo'MEN-TA-RI-i'y)  «''•  Every  moment.  Skenstone. 
Mo'MEN-TA-Ri-Kfiss,*  71.   The  State  of  being  momentary. 

Ho'MEN-T^-RY,  «.   Lasting  for  a  moment;  done  in  a  mo- 

Mo'M^NT-LV.*  a-  MomenUry.  — ad.  Every  moment  Cole- 
ridge,   


I  Mo-MEnt'OUS,  a.  Important;  weighty;  of  consequence 

MQ-M&IVTVM.    71.    [L.\    pt.     L.    MQ-MEN*TA.    !£««.    Mp 

MfiN'TVMij,  7-flre.J  {Meek.)  The  force  possessed  by  inaltel 

in  motion,  or  the  quantity  ot  motion  in  a  moving  body. 
M6m:'m?-rv,  71.  See  Mummery. 
MOn'a-jEHAl,    (m5n'9-k{il)    a.    {monachalis,  L.]     Living 

alone,  as  a  monk:  solitary  ;  monastic. 
M6N'A-jeHl§M,  n.  The  state  of  monks  ;  monastic  life 
M6n'ad,   [mon'^d,  S.  P,  J.  F.  Sm.  H.;  mbn'ad  or  md'n^d, 

fV. ;  mo'n^d,  K.]  n.  [fiovas.]    An  ultimate  atom  ;  a  s:ni 

pie  substance  without  parts ;  a  primary  constituent  r{ 

matter.  —  A  term  of  metaphysics. 
M6n'a-dElph,*  n.    (Bot.)    A  plant  whose  stamem  »r» 

united  into  one  parcel  or  body  by  filaments.  Loudon. 
M6n-*-dEl'phpn,*  n.  (BoL)  A  stamen  of  which  the  fii^ 

ments  are  combined  into  a  single  mass.  Brande. 
MdN-A-DfiL'PHOva,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  united  i-n 

to  one  parcel.  P.  Cye. 
Mp-hAd'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  monads. — According  to  the 

monadic  theory  of  Leibnitz,  all  bodies  are  compounded  by 

aggregation  of  monads^  which  are  simple  substances  with 

out  parts.  P.  Cyc. 
Mp-nXd'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  monads.  More. 
Mp-wiN'DER,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  stamt-n 

Smart. 

Mp-nAn'dri-^,*  71.  (Boi.)   A  class  of  plants  having  only 

one  stamen.  Crabb. 
Mp-NXN'DROVS,*a.  Having  only  one  stamen.  P.  Cyc 
M6n'ar£:h,  (m3n'?rk)  n.    [yi6vapx°^-]     O"^  ^"^^^  """^^ 
alone ;  a  king  ;  a  sovereign  ;  an  emperor  ;  a  prince  ;  a 
potentate  :  — one  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kVnd 
Mp-nXrjEh'al,  tt.    Suiting  a  monarch;  regal ;  monarchi- 
cal. Drayton.  [R.] 
M6w'a,R£!H-£ss,  tu  a  female  monarch.  Drayton.  [R.! 
Mp-naRjBh'i-al,  a.  Regal ;  monarchical.  Burke.  [R.J 
Mp-NARBH'ic,  a.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler.  fVarburton. 
Mp-HARjEH'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  monarchy  ;  regal ;  vested 

in  a  single  ruler. 
Mp-NARjBH'j-CAL-Ly,*  od.  In  a  monarchical  manner.  Ifar- 

rinffton. 
MSn'abjCH-I^M,*  71.   The  principles  of  monarchy.  Jeffer 

son.  [r.] 
Mon'arjeh-Yst,  71.  An  advocate  for  monarchy.  Barrow 
MGn'arjEH-ize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  king.  Shak. 
M6N'ARjeH-lZE,  V,  a.  To  rule  over  as  king.  Drayton, 
M6N'^RjSH-y,  71.  It^ofapxi'^-]  The  government  of  a  single 
person;    kingdom;   empire.  —  Monarchies  are  of  fo  r 
kinds, — absolute,  limited  or  constitutional,  hereditarj 
and  elective. 
M6N-A.s-TE'RJ-At,*  a.  Relating  to  a  monastery.  Maund-^, 
MSn'as-tEr-v,'  [mSn'gts-ter-e,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  mSn'- 
^s-ter-e  or  m6n^stfi-tre,  W.  F. ;  m5n'as-tre,  J.]  n.  [viona^- 
terium^  L.]  A  house  appropriated  to  monks  and  nuns,  es- 
pecially the  former ;  convent ;  abbey  ;  cloister. 
Mp-NXS'TIC,  n.  A  monk.  Sir  7\  Herbert. 
Mp-NXa'Tic,        )a.  Relating  to  monks  or  nuns,  or  to  moD- 
Mp-nXs'ti-c^l,  j     asteries  ;  religiously  recluse. 
Mp-NXs'Tl-CAl-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  monk. 
Mp-NXs'TJ-cI^M,*  n.  Monastic  life.  Smart. 
Mp-nXs'ti-c6n,*  n.  A  book  giving  an  account  of  monaa- 

teries,  or  monastic  institutions.  Maunder. 
M5n'a-zite,*  n.  (Mln.)  A  brown,  reddish  mineral.  Dana. 
M6k'day,  Ti.   \mx}nan-daff^  Sax.,  the  day  of  Vie  moon,]   The 

second  day  of  the  week.- 
MQNDEf  (m5nd)  n.  [Fr.]  The  world  ;  a  circle  of  people : 
a  globe,  as  an  ensign  of  royalty.  —  Beau  monde,  the  fasV 
ionable  world. 
Mp-nEm'e-r5n,*  n,  {Med.)  A  kind  of  eye-water  or  eye 

salve.  Dansliaon. 
M6N'E-TA-Ry,*  [m5n'e-ter-e,Jr.  R.  »^. ;  mun'e-ttr-e,  Sm,^ 

a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  money.  Gent.  Mag. 
M6n'12Y,  (mun'ne)  n.  \w.onnaie,  Fr. ;  moneta^  L.]  'pi.  mow 
E YS :  —  rarely  used  in  the  plural.    Stamped  metal,  pener 
ally  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  used  in  traffic,  or  as  the  nieas 
ure  of  price;  coin;  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  coin. 
fMSN'EY,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  money.  Tyndal. 
M6N'¥Y-A(jhE,*  n,  {Law)  A  tax  formerly  paid,  in  England 
every  three  years,  for  preserving  the  coinage  of  the  realm 
Orabb. 
M6n'ey-BXg,  Tt.  A  large  purse.  Shale. 
M6n'ey-BIll,*  n.  A  bill  for  raising  money.  Hareourt 
M6n'ey-B5x.  7i.  A  till;  a  repository  for  money. 
M6n'ey-Bro'ker,  71.  A  broker  or  changer  of  money. 
M6n'ey-Chan9^'er,  71.  A  broker  in  money.  ArbutknoU 
Mon'eyed,  (mun'ed)  a.  Rich  in  money  ;  able  tocommaiK 

money  ;  consisting  of  money. 
M6n'^y-]5r,  71.  [77WTi7Wweur,  Fr.]  One  who  deals  in  money, 

a  banker;  a  coiner  ot  money.  Hale.  [R.] 
M6n'ey-LEnd'er,  n.  One  who  lends  money.  Burke. 
M6n'ey-l£ss,  a.  Wanting  money  ;  penniless. 
M6n'ey-MXt'teb,  71,  Something  in  which  money  is  eo« 

cerned  ;  account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
M6n'5Y-ScrIve'N¥R,  tu  One  who  raises  money  forotb 
ers.  Arbuthnot, 
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M6n'ey-spTn-n?r,  «.  A  small  spider,  vulgarly  so  called. 

MfiN'Ey'^-WoRTH,  {raSn'9z-wurth)  n.  Something  worth 
the  cost ;  full  value.  V Estrange. 

M6n'?y-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perenoial  plant. 
6ng-'c6rn,  (mung'kcirn)  tu    Mixed  corn ;  maslin.  Bp. 
Hall  [Local,  Eng.] 

M6n'g]er.,  (mung'fer)  n.  A  dealer ;  a  seller.  —  Seldom  used 
except  in  composition  ;  as,  fishmonger. 

iVI6:v-G66z',*  n  {Zool )  A  sort  of  lemur  ;  mangoose. 
Crabh, 

M6n'grel,  (mHng'grel)  a.  Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  hybrid. 

Mon^GtREL,  11.  Any  thing  of  a  mixed  breed. 

M6n'ied,  a.  SeeMoNBYED. 

Mi^-NiL'j-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  necklace  P  Cye. 

j-MdN'l-MfiNT,  m.  [monimentiiviy  or  monumentiivty  1^.]  A  me- 
morial;  a  mark;  a  superscription;  an  image;  a  monu- 
ment. Spenser, 

fMoN'iSH,  B.  a.  To  warn;  to  admonish.  Chawer. 

(Mdis'isH-ER,  71.  An  admonisher ;  a  monitor. 

tMoN'jsH-MiiNT,  n.  Admonition.  Sherwood. 

^q-nX"tiqNj  (mp-nish'yn)  n.  [T/wnitio,  L.]  Information ; 
bint ;  admonition  ;  instruction  ,  warning. 

ri!6N'i-TivE,  a.  [monittiSj  L.]  Admonitory  ;  monitory. 

ai6N'(-TpR,  n.  [L,]  One  wliD  warns  or  admonishes: — a 
student  in  a  school  or  seminary  appointed  to  instruct  or 
observe  others.  — (Zool.)  A  species  of  lizard  or  saurian  in 
a  fossil  state.  —  {JSTauU)  A  small  fishing- vessel. 

M6h-j-t6'ri-^l,*  fl.  Relating  to  or  taught  by  a  monitor  j 
teaching  or  taught  mutually,  or  by  monitors   Bell. 

MdN'i-TQ-RY,  a.  [monitorius^  h.']  Conveying  instruction; 
giving  admonition  or  warning ;  admonitory. 

MoN'r-xp-Ry,  n.  Admonition;  warning.  Bacon,  [r.] 

M6N'i-TRiSss,  71.  A  female  monitor ;  an  instructress. 

M6m'J-trIx,*  iu  A  female  monitor;  a  monitress.  Somer- 
ville. 

Monk,  n.  [piovax^S'}  One  of  a  religious  community,  with- 
drawn from  general, intercourse  with  the  world;  one  liv- 
ing in  a  monastery. 

M6mk'er-v,  n.  The  life  and  state  of  monks.  BaZe. 

Mflw'KEY,  (mung'ke)  ti,  [monicchio^  It.]  A  quadrumanous 
animal,  having  a  long  tail;  an  ape;  a  baboon:  —  a  ma- 
chine for  driving  large  piles  into  the  earth. 

M6n'key-Fl<3>V'¥R,*  n,  A  plant ;  a  species  of  mimulus, 
Crabb. 

M6N'KEy-T§M,*  71.  The  quality  of  a  monkey.  Blackwood. 

MSnk'fIsh,*  n.  A  fish  resembling  a  monk's  cowl.  Hill. 

M.6nk'iiood,  (munk'hud)  n.  The  state  of  a  monk. 

MfiwK'iSH,  a.  Pertaining  to  monks ;  monastic. 

M6nk's'-Hood,  C-Ji'i'i)  71.  A  perennial  plant. 

MdNK's-RHtl'BARB,  (-r8'b?rd)  n.  Patience-dock 

MfiNK's'-SEAM,*  n.  (JVaiif.)  A  seam  made  by  laving  the 
selvages  of  sails  over  one  another,  and  sewing  them  on 
both  sides.  Crabb. 

MoN-p-CAR'ppN,*  71.  \_p.6vos  and  wa/jTriSf.]  {BoU)  A  plant 
that  perishes  after  having  once  borne  fruit.  Brande. 

M6n-P-car'povs,*  a.  Bearing  one  single  fruit;  bearing 
fruit  once  only.  Maunder. 

Mp-N6y'?-R6s,    j  71.  [^dvog  and  *c£paf.]  The  Unicorn ;  a 

tMp-N09'E-R6T,  \     constellation.  Burton. 

M6N-9-jeHLA-M$D'?-oOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  single  cov- 
er. Smith. 

MdN'p-jeHORD,  (-kcird)  n.  [ndvog  and  xop<5^«]  (Mas.)  An 
instrument  of  one  string  ;  an  harmonical  canon. 

Mon-P-jBHRP-mXt'jc,*  a.  Having  but  one  color  ;  noting 
a  species  of  lamp  giving  a  yellow  light.  Brande. 

M6n'p-£;hrome,*  71.  [/i^^o?  and  xP'^t^>^']  A  painting  exe- 
cuted in  a  single  color.  Brande. 

MoN-p-c6T-¥-l'E'DpN,*  [inSn-g-kSt-e-le'd^n,  Sm.  Wb. 
Brande^  P.  Cyc;  m5n-9-ko-til'?-d8n,  K.]  n.  (Bot,)  A 
plant  having  only  one  seed-lobe ;  an  endogen.  P.  Cyc. 

AI6N-p~c6T-y-L£D'p-NODs,*a.  Having  but  one  seed-lobe. 
Lyell. 

Mp-n6c'ra-cv»*  «•  Government  by  one  person.  Ec.  Rev. 

M6n'p-crat,*  71.  One  who  rules  alone  ;  a  monarch.  Jef- 
ferson, [r.] 

Mp-Noc'v-LAR,    )  a.    l/iSvogj  Gr.,  and  ocvlusy  L.J    One- 

Mp-N6c'y-J-6Ds,  \     eyed  ;  having  only  one  eye.  Howell. 

R16n'p-cule,*  tu  An  insect  having  only  one  eye.  Smart, 

^o-Nbc' tj-Liis*  n.  [L.]  ^\.  MQ-Nbc' t^-Li.  An  animal 
or  insect  having  but  one  eye  ;  a  monocule.  RogeU 

U6n'p-i>£IjPH,*  n.  [liSvos  and  rieA^vj.]  (Zool.)  A  mam- 
mal which  brings  forth  its  young  m  so  mature  a  state,  as 
not  to  require  the  protection  of  a  pouch.  Brande. 

M6N'p-DiST,*  n.  One  who  sings  or  utters  a  monody.  Oent. 
Mag, 

WoN'p-DON,*  n.  [n6vos  and  dSoHs.]  (Zool.)  The  sea-uni- 
icorn  j  narwhal.  P.  Cyc. 

M6n-9-dr^-mXt'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  a  monodrame. 
Smart. 

Mon'P-drame,*  n.  A  dramatic  performance  by  only  one 
person.  Smart. 

Mon'p-dy,  Ti.  [piovoiSia.]  A  poem  or  song,  sung  by  one 
person,  to  express  his  grief  or  feeling. 

Mp-NtE'ci^N,*  (mp-ne'sh^n)  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  montBcia, 


a  class  of  plants,  which  have  the  stamens  and  pistils,  U 

separate  flowers,  on  the  same  individual.  Jl.  Oray. 
Mp-NOE'ciova,*  (mfl-ne'shiis)  a.  (Bot.)   Having  the  one 

sex  in  one  flower,  and  the  other  In  another.  Loudon. 
M6n'p-gAm,*  n.  (BoU)  A  plant  which  has  but  one  flower 

Smartm 
Mp-n5o'^-mIst,  n.  [liSvog  and  y&iios-]  One  who  diaallowa 

second  marriages.  Ooldsmitk. 
Mp-n6g'^-my,  n.   [ftSvos  and  yaiiio).]    Marriage  of  one 

wife  only^  or  the  condition  or  restraint  of  not  marrying  a 

second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first. 
M6m-P-gXs'trjc,*  a.  Having  but  one  stomach.  Danglisoru 
MdN'p-GRlM,  n.  [/idfOf  and  ypayLyia.']    One  character  or 

cipher  in  writing:  —  an  abbreviation  of  a  name  by  means 

of  a  cipher  or  figure  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  let 

ters: — a  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  cc\iir.  Hammond 
Mon'p-grXm-m^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  monogram. 
M6w'p-grXph,*  71.  {y.6vns  and  j'pa0w.]    A  treatise  or  me 

moir  on  a  single  subject,  of  a  brief  kind.  Brande, 
Mp-NOG^RA-PH^R,*  n.    One  who  practises  monograph} 

Fo.  Qu.  Reo, 
MdN-p-GRXPH'jc,*  n.   A  description  of  a  single  object 

Pennant. 
Mon-p-grXph'}C,*         }  a.     Relating   to    monography, 
M6n-p-grXph'|-c^,*  i       drawn  in  plain  lines.  Maun 

der. 
Mp-w6g'ra-phIst,*  n.  A  monographer.  Keith. 
Mp-n6g'ra-phV)*  n,[fi6vos  and  j-pa^oj.J  A  representation 

simply  by  lines.  P,  Cyc. 
MoN'p-^f  w,*  71.  (Bot.)   A  plant  having  only  one  style  m 

stigma.  Lindl&y. 
M5n-p-h£m'?-RODs,*  a.  (Med.)  Lasting  but   one   da? 

Crabb. 
Mp-n6l'?-pTs,*  71.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cye. 
M6n'p-lTth,*  71.  [fxdvos  and  XiO'Js-]  An  obelisk,  or  monu 

ment,  formed  of  a  single  stone.  Oent.  Ma^, 
MdN'p-LtTH-AL,*  a.  Formed  of  a  single  stone.  Francis. 
M6n-p-lIth'jc,*  o.  Consisting  of  only  one  stone.  Cather 

wood. 
Mp-NOL'p-g-lsT,*  71.  One  who  soliloquizes.  Ec.  Rev. 
Mow'p-lOgue,  (mSn'9-15g)  [mon'9-l8g,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  S 

Sm.  R. ;  monV-logj  S.]  n.  [/idj/os  and  X6yus.]  That  which 

is  spoken  by  one  person ;  a  soliloquy. 
Mp-NOM'A-jEHlST,*  71.  A  single  combatant.  JV.  A.  Rev. 
Mp-nOm'a-jEHV,  [m9-n3m'^-ke,  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  mon' 

9-ma-ke,  Johnson."]  n.  [/xoi^o/zaxta-]  A  duel ;  a  single  com 

bat. 
M6n'p-mane,*  71.  One  afflicted  with  monomania;  a  mon 

omaniac.  Month,  Rev. 
M6n-p-ma'ni-a,*  71.  (Med.)  Insanity  upon  one  particulai 

subject,  the  mind  being  in  a  sound  state  with  respect  to 

other  matters.  Brande. 
MoN-p-MA'Nj-Xc,*  71.      One  affected  with  monomania 

Ciissold. 
MoN'pME,  71.  [Fr.]  (Algebra)  An  expression  composed  c 

a  single  term,  or  a  aeries  of  factors,  all  of  which  aro 

single  terms. 
Mp-NOM'E-TER,*  71.  Oue  metre.  Beck. 
Mp-No'Mj-ALi*  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  term  or  letter. 

Francis. 
MSn-p-oO'si^n,*    )  a.  Having  identically  the  same  nature 
MBn-P-oO'siovs,*  \     or  essence.  Ctidworth. 
Mp-n6p'a-thy,  71.  [ftdviis  and  Tratios.j  Solitary  sensibility  j 

solitary  suffering.  FThiUock. 
M6N-p-PER'spN-AL,*  a.  Having  but  one  person.  Meadows. 
M6N-p-p£T'A-Lobs,     a.     [fidnoq    and    n-traXov.]     (BoU) 

Having  but  one  petal: — noting  a  corolla,  the  petals  of 

which  so  cohere  as  to  form  a  tube. 
Mp-n6ph'th6ng,*  71.  A  simple  vowel  sound,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  proper  diphthong.   CrojiU/ie. 
M6n-pph-th6n'g^l,*  (mSn-9p-th8ng'g^}  a.  Relating  to  a 

monophthong.  Crombie. 
M6N-p-PH5L'LODs,*a,  (Bot.)  Having  one  leaf.  Lindley. 
Mp-w6PH'V-siTE,*  n.  (Theol.)    One  who  maintains  thai 

Christ  has  but  one  nature.  Ency. 
M5n-p-ph¥-sIt'i-c-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Monophysites 

Smart, 
Mp-n6p'p-dy,*  71.  (Latin  or  Greek  grammar)  One  foot.  Beck 
flVlp-NSp'p-LER,  71.  A  monopolist.  Sherwood, 
Mp-N6p'p-L,tsT,  71.  One  who  monopolizes ;  an  engrosser 
Mp-n6p'P-LIZE,   v.    a.  {n6vos   and    ttuXew.]   [i.   monofo- 

LIZED  ;  pp.  MONOPOLIZIKG,   MONOPOLIZED.]    To   buy  Up  SO 

as  to  be  the  only  purchaser  ;  to  obtain  soie  possession  of 
a  commodity  or  of  a  market ;  to  obtain  the  whole  of;  to 
engross. 

Mp-nop'9-liz-]e:r,  71.  A  monopolist.  MiUon. 

Mp-N6p'p-Ly,  71.  The  exclusive  possession  of  any  thing, 
as  a  commodity  or  a  market;  the  sole  right  of  selling. 

M6N-g-p6L'y-LSGUE,*  71.  An  entertainment  or  perform- 
ance in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  many  characters. 
Brande. 

Mp-N6p'T?-R^ii,*  a.  (Arcli.)  Having  but  one  wing,  gen- 
erally applied  to  a  circular  building,  with  one  wing  and 
a  roof  supported  only  by  pillars.  Ency. 
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H9-n0p't?-r5n,*  71.  [fiAuos  and  TrnpSv.]  {Arch.)  A 
temple,  or  edifice,  consisting  of  a  circular  "olonnade, 
supporting  a  dome,  witliout  any  enclosing  wall,  and 
consequently  without  bhe  cell  that  there  is  in  other  tem- 
ples. Francis. 

M6n'pp-t6te,  [mSn'9p-t5t,  S.  J.  E.  J!'.  Ja.  Sm.  ,■  mSn'vp- 
tfll  or  m<?~nSp^t5t,  ff.  P.]  n.  [fidvos  and  tttwijis.] 
(Oram*)  A  noun  used  only  in  one  case,  Clarke. 

MON-9-Pl?R'J5-NODs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  but  one  kernel. 
Crabb. 

Mon'q-rhyme,*  n.  A  composition  inverse,  in  which  all 
the  lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme.  Brande. 

M6n-9-s£p'A-loDs,*  a.  (£o£.)  Having  only  one  sepal. 
Reid. 

MON-Q-spfeR'MOVs,*  a.  Having  a  single  seed.  Crabh. 

M5N-9-spHi!:R'}-c^L,*  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having,  a  single 
spliere.  Ency. 

M6N'Q-ST'(£:H,n.  [tiov6(TTixov.'\  A  composition  of  one  vecse. 

M6n-q-str6ph'jc,  a.  [ix6vus  and  a-Tpotpfj.]  Having  but  one 
sort  of  stanza ;  free  from  the  restraint  of  any  f^articular 
metre,  or  forming  but  one  great  stanza.  ■ 

Mon-q-SVL-lXb'IC,*  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  syllable; 
monosyllabical.  Crombie. 

MSjT-p-sYii-iiAB'j-CAL,  a.  Having  only  one  syllable. 

M^N-p-s5?L'LA-Bi§M,*  n.  A  predominance  of  monosylla- 
bles. Ec  Rev. 

M6n'p-s1?l-i.a-ble,  n.  [jiduos  and  o-nXXu^j}.]  A  word  of 
only  one  syllable, 

MdN-9-stL'LA-BLED,  (mQn-^-sll'l^-bld )  a.  Monosyllabical. 
Cleavdand. 

Mdrr-p-THiL'^-MlN,*  71.  (CtmcA.)  A  univalve  shell,  which 
has  but  one  chamber  or  cell.  Brande. 

MSN-p-THiL'-fli-MoDs,*  a.  Having  one  chamber  or  cell. 
Roget. 

MSN'p-THE-t^M,*  71.  The  belief  in  only  one  God.  Coleridge. 

M6n'P-the-Ist,*  n.  A  believer  in  monotheism.  Cogan. 

MoN-p-THE-lST'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  monotheism.  Ec.  Rev. 

M5n'p-t6ne,  n.  [/jdiio?  and  rjivoy.]  Uniformity  of  sound  ; 
a  single  key  or  musical  sound  :  — a  tone  in  speech  which 
varies  little  from  one  musical  key. 

M6n-P-t6n'i-caIj,  a.  Monotonous,  Chesterjield.  [r.] 

Mp-NOT'p-NoDs,  a.  Having  monotony  j  wanting  variety 
in  cadence  ;  uniform  in  sound. 

Mp-NOT'p-Ny,  n.  Uniformity  of  sound  ;  an  irksome  same- 
ness, either  in  speaking  or  composition. 

MSn-P-tri'g-lSth,*  n.  (Arch.)  Such  an  intercolumnia- 
tion  in  the  Doric  order,  as  brings  only  one  triglyph  over  it. 
Brande. 

Mp-N6x'y-L5N,*  /*.  A  boat  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood.  Maunder. 

M6n'rad-ite,*  71.  A  pale,  yellowish  mineral,  Dana. 

MoNSEiGNKUR*  (mSng'sen'yur)  tu  [Fr.J  A  title  given 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  to  the  dauphin  ;  also  a 
title  of  courtesy,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes 
and  peers,  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some  other  ex- 
alted personages,  and  used  in  addressing  them.  Brande. 

MoNSlEURj  (mo-seu'  or  mSn-ser')  [mo-seu,  Surenne ; 
mo'au,  F. ;  m6ng's56r,  K. ,-  mongs-ySr'  or  mos-yiir',  Sm.  ,- 
mSs'ser,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  messievrs.  Sir;  tlie  com- 
pellation  of  a  French  gentleman: — the  title  of  the 
French  king's  eldest  brother :  —  a  term  of  reproach  for  a 
Frenchman.     See  Messieurs. 

MpN-s66N',  71.  [moTtson^  mongon^  Fr.]  A  periodical  wind ; 
a  modification  or  disturbance  of  the  regular  course  of 
the  trade  winds  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas. 

MOn'STER,  71.  [  vionstrum,  L. ;  monstre,  Fr.]  Something 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature;  an  animal  having 
some  ill  or  strange  formation  ;  a  person  or  thing  horrible 
for  deformity,  wickedness,  cruelty,  or  mischief. 

fMoN'sTER,  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  Shak. 

MpN-STRip'ER-oiJs,*  a.  Producing  monsters.  Maunder. 

MpN-STROS'i-Ty,  71,  The  state  of  being  monstrous. 

MoN'sTROys,  a.  [monstrosus^  L.]  Deviating  from  the 
order  of  nature;  unnatural;  strange;  wonderful;  enor- 
mous ;  shocking ;  hateful ;  horrible. 

Mon'strous,  ad.  Exceedingly ;  veiy,  Dryden.  [Vulgar.] 

M6w'sTROVS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  monstrous  manner  ;  horribly. 

HdN'STRoys-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  monstrous. 

tM6N-STRU-0s'j-Ty,  71   Monstrosity.  Shak. 

Mpn-tXn'JC*  &  {naantanus^  L.]  Relating  to  mountains. 
Smart. 

MoN'TA-SlSM,  n.  The  tenets  of  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  of 
the  se'cona  century,  who  pretended  to  a  new  revelation. 

M6n'ta-nIst,  71.  A  follower  of  Montanus. 

M6n-ta-nIs'ti-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Montanists.    Bp. 

■Hfl^^  '  -    .  ^  ,, 

M6n't^-ni2E,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  opinions  of  Montanus. 

Hooker. 

MQn'tanTjJi.  [Fr.]  A  term  in  fencing.  Shak.  —  (Arch.) 
An  upright  piece  in  a  system  of  framing.  Brande. 

M6n'tEm,*  n.  The  name  of  an  ancient  custom,  still 
prevalent  among  the  scholars  of  Eton  College,  England, 
which  consists  in  their  proceeding  every  third  year,  on 
Whit  Tuesday,  to  a  tumulus  (L.  ad  montem)  near  the 
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Bath  road,  and  exacting  money  for  saltyaa  it  is  calledi 
Irom  all  persons  present  or  passers  by.  The  salt  money  ii 
given  to  the  captain,  or  senior  scholar,  to  assist  in  defray 
ing  his  expenses  at  the  university.  Brande. 

MQlf-TE'ROjTu  [Sp.]  A  horseman's  cap.  Bacon. 

M6N-TfiTH',  or  MOn'tEth,  fmSnteth',  Wb.  Kmricki 
m9n-teth',  K. ;  mSn'tSth,  Sia.]  n.  A  vessel  for  washing 
glasses,  so  named  from  the  inventor. 

M5NTH,  (munth)  71.  The  13th  part  of  the  calendar  year; 
the  space  of  four  weeks :  — the  calendar  month  has  30  or 
31  days,  except  February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap- 
year  29  ; — the  solar  month,  nearly  30|  days  ;  the  lunar 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  about  99i  days. 

MGnth'ljng-,*?*.  Something  which  lasts  a  month.'  Wbnls 
worth. 

M6nth'ly,  (miinth'l?)  a.  Continuing  a  month  5  performed 
in  a  month  ;  happening  every  month. 

MbNTH'liY,  ad.  Once  in  a  month  ;  every  month. 

M6nth's  Mind,  n.  A  celebration  in  remembrance  of  a 
deceased  person,  a  month  after  his  decease,  practised  in 
former  times.Bale.  An  eager  desire  or  longing.  JVares 

M6n-ti-c£i.'hte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral.  Dana, 

M6N'Ti-CLE,*7i.  A  hillock;  a  small  hill.  Maunder.  [R.] 

MpN-Tlc'V-L^TE,*  a.  Having  little  projections  or  hills 
Smart, 

MpN-Tlc'V-LODs,*  a.  Full  of  little  hills.  Maunder,  [r.] 

MpN-Tl<?':EN-oDs,*  a.  Produced  on  mountains.  Scott.  [R.J 

MoN-TOIR'y  (raSn-twbr')  n.  [Fr.]  (Horsemanship)  A  stona 
or  block  used  for  assisting  in  mounting  a  horse. 

MpN-TRdss',  n.  An  under  gunner;  inatross.  Bailey.  [R  ] 

Mon'v-mEnt,  71.  [monumentum,  L. ;  monumentj  Pr.]  \ 
structure  or  device  placed  as  a  memorial  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, or  of  a  remarkable  event ;  a  memorial ;  a  re 
merabrancer;  a  tomb  ;  a  cenotaph. 

Mon-V-M£n'tal,  a.  Relating  to  a  monument ;  memorial. 

M6n-V-m£n'tal-L¥,  ad.  In  memorial.  Qaijton. 

M66,  V.  71,  To  inake  the  noise  of  a  cow ;  to  low,  imitatPd 
from  the  sound  :  —  written  also  mue.  —  [A  child's  word.] 

M66,*  71.  The  noise  of  a  cow :  act  of  lowing.  Jamiesoju 

Mood,  n.  [modits^  L. ;  made^  Pr.]  The  form  of  an  argu- 
ment. W^at(3.  Style  of  music.  Jlf2Z(o7i.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state 
of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion;  disposition  ;  humor  ; 
anger;  mode.  —  (Oram.)  The  manner  of  conjugating  a 
verb.  In  English  Grammar,  there  are  commonly  reck-, 
oned  five  moods,  (called  also  modes,)  the  infinitive,  indie 
ative,  imperative,  potential,  and  subjunctive. 

M66D'j-Ly,  ad.  Sadly  j  pensively.  Cotgrave. 

MdoD'i'NSsa,  n.  Indignation ;  vexation.  Transl.  of  Bot>f. 
calini. 

MooD'y,  a.  Angry;  out  of  humor;  sad;  pensive;  sat^^ 
nine.  Shak. 

Mo6d'y-mXd,*  a.  Mad  with  anger.  Shak. 

MooIi'Ia'AMj*  n.  Perkins.  See  Moixah. 

Moon,  n.  [fi^frj,  Gr. ;  mona.  Sax,]  The  changing  luminary, 
of  the  night ;  the  satellite  of  the  earth: — a  satellite  d( 
a  primary  planet: — the  period  of  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new  mouii  to  another ;  a 
lunation;  a  month.  —  (Fort.)  Half-moon^  a  crescent,  01 ' 
a  structure  or  outwork  resembling  a  crescent  in  form. 

Moon'-beam,  n.  A  beam  or  ray  of  lunar  light.  Bacon. 

Moon-blind,*  a.  Dim-sighted  ;  purblind.  Scott. 

Moon'-calf,  (-k'if)  71.  A  monster ;  a  false  conception,oi 
mole  in  the  womb  ;  a  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

Md6N'-Di-^L,*7i.  Adial  toshowthetimeby  the  moon.  Ash 

MooN^ED,  a.  Moon-like ;  like  the  new  moon  ;  bearing  a 
crescent ;  lunated. 

M65n'et,  71.  A  little  moon.  Bp.  Hall. 

Moon'-eyed,  (-Id)  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolii . 
tions  of  the  moon  ;  dim-eyed  ;  purblind. 

M66n'FERN,  B.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

MOdN'-FlsH,  71.  A  fish,  of  which  the  tail  fin  is  shaped 
like  a  half-moon.  Ch-ew. 

Moon'ISH,  a.  Like,  or  variable  as,  the  moon.  Shak, 

Mo6n^lj:ss,  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon. 

Moon'light,  (-lit)  n.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

M66n'light,  (-lit)  a.  Illuminated  by  the  moon 

MoON^LiNe,  71.  A  simpleton.  B.  Jonson. 

M66n'-seed,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

M6oN'sHE,*  71.  A  Mussulman  professor  of  languages 
Malcom._ 

MooN'SHiNE,  71.  The  light  of  the  moon  : — show  with 
out  substance  ;  pretence.  —  In  burlesque^  a  month.  ShaJ^ 

M56S!|HlN-i  \  "■  Illuminated  by  Ihe  moon. 

M65n'stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  adularia,  01  resplen- 
dent felspar.  Brande. 

M66n'strDcKj  a.  Lunatic ;  affected  by  the  moon. 

Moon'-tre'foIl,  71.  An  annual  plant ;  a  species  of  medio 

Moon'wort,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  kind  of  fern ;  an  annua 
plant  of  the  genus  lunaria ;  station-flower. 

Mo6n'¥,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  the  moon,  or  a  crescent ; 
lunated.  Sijloester.  [R.] 

M56r,  n.  [77ioer,  Teut.  if  Icel.]  A  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a 
bog ;  a  tract  of  low  and  watery  ground.  —  {Maurus,  L. ; 
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^aopui,  Gr.l  A  native  of  Mauritania,  alsn  of  that  part  of 
Africa  now  called  Barbary,  including  Morocco,  Algiers, 
TVnw,  and  Tripoli  t  —  a  blackamoor.  —  [d  wwrt,  Fr.J  To 
hUy}  a  mooi,  to  sound  the  horn  at  the  fall  of  a  dper 

tlddn,  V.  a,  [i.  MooEED  ;  pp-  mooring,  moored.]  To  secure 
or  confine,  as  ^  ship,  in  a  station,  by  anchors,  cables,  &.c 

UodR,  V,  n.  To  be  confined  by  anchors  and  cables  or 
chains. 

M66r'a(^e,  71,  A  place  or  station  for  mooring.  Todd. 

M66r'br£d,*  a.  Produced  in  marshes.  Drayton. 

Moor'-bDz-z^rd,*  ?i.  A  sort  of  hawk  or  buzzard.  Qold- 
smith. 

M66r'-c6ck,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  grouse  tribe,  that  feeds  in 
fens,  but  is  not  web-footed. 

MdOR'ESS,*  n.  A  female  of  the  Moorish  people.  Campbell. 

M66R'-Fb\^L,*  n.  A  name  of  the  red  grouse.  P.  Cyc. 

M66r'-GAME,  n.  Red  game  j  grouse.  Johnson, 

M66R'-GRiss,*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

M66r'-hEn,  n.  A  species  of  grouse,  the  female  of  the 
moor-cock. 

M66r'ing,*7i,  ;  pi  m66r'in&9.  The  act  of  securing  a  ship 
in  a  harbor  by  anchors,  &:c. :  — weights  or  anchors,  and 
chains  laid  across  a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship. 
Burke. 

MdOR'fSH,  a.  Fenny;  marshyj  watery: — relating  to  the 
Moors.  Congreve, 

Moor'land,  n.  Marsh ;  fen ;  watery  ground.   Mortimer. 

ModR'STONE,  71.  A  whitish  kind  of  granite. 

Mo5R'y,  a.  M'^arshy  j  fenny;  watery;  moorish.  Fairfax. 

MddsE,  7t.  The  largest  animal  of  the  deer  kind;  called 
also  the  etk. 

Moose'wood,*  C-wfld)  71.  A  species  of  maple;  striped 
maple.  Farm,  Ency. 

Mdds~TA-BtD'i*  n.  A  high  priest  or  chief  mollah  among 
the  Turks.  Perkins. 

M66T)  V.  a.  [i.  mooted;  pp.  mooting,  mooted.]  To  de- 
Date  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  plead  a  mock  cause ;  to  state  a  point 
of  law  by  way  of  exercise. 

Mo5t,  v.  n.  To  argue  or  plead  upon  a  supposed  cause  in 
law  by  way  of  exercise. 

Moot,  n.  Case  to  be  disputed ;  a  debate ;  dispute.   Bacon. 

ModT,'''  a.  Debatable.  — Moot  case^  or  pointy  a  case  or  point 
unsettled  and  disputable,  or  one  to  be  disputed.  —  Moot 
cmurt.  an  exercise  of  arguing  imaginary  cases.  Story. 

M6ot'a-bIjE,*  a.  That  may  be  mooted.  Dibdin. 

Moot'ed,  a.  {Her.)  Plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  trees. 

M66t'er,  71.  A  disputer  of  moot  points. 

M66t'-hall,    j  71.  Council-chamber ;  town-hall.  fVicliffe, 

Moot'-hoOse,  I  The  place  where  moot-cases  were  an- 
ciently argued. 

Moot'ing,  n.  The  exercise  of  pleading  a  mock  cause. 

MSSt'mXn,*  n. ;  pi.  moot'mISn,  (Law)  A  student  in  law 
who  moots  or  argues  cases.  Crabb. 

MdP,  n.  [moppa^  Welsh.]  A  utensil  for  cleaning  floors,  as 
pieces  of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool  fixed  to  a  handle :  —  a 
wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  contempt.  Shak. 

M6p,  v.  a.  [i.  mopped;  pp.  mopping,  mopped,]  To  rub  or 
clean  with  a  mop. 

tM5p,  V.  n.  To  make  wry  mouth*!  in  contempt.  Shak. 

Mope,  v.  n.  [u  moped  ;  pp.  moping,  moped.]  To  be  stupid ; 
to  drowse;  to  be  in  a  state  of  gloom,  inattention,  or 
stupidity. 

Mope,  v.  o.  To  make  spiritless,  gloomy,  or  stupid.  Burtoju 

Mope.  n.  A  spiritless  and  inattentive  person.  Burton^ 

Mope'-EYED,  (mop'Id)  a.  Purblind.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Mope'fOl,*  a.  Drowsy  ;  stupid  ;  dull.  C.  B.  Brown. 

MdP'lNG,*^.  a.  Drowsing;  drowsy;  sluggish.  Qrey. 

Mop'jsH,  a   Spiritless  ;  inattentive;  dejected, 

MoP'iSH-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  mopish  manner.  Dr.  J3U.en. 

Mop'isH-N£ss,  71.  Dejection  ;  inactivity.  Coventry. 

M<^P' LAH*  71.  A  Mahometan  inhabitant  of  Malabar. 
Brande. 

MSp'pet,  71.  A  puppet  made  of  rags  or  cloths :  —  a  fondling 
name  for  a  little  girl.  Dnjden. 

MSp'SEY,  n.  Same  as  moppet. 

MGp'sj-caLi,  a.  Mope-eyed  ;  bimd  of  one  eye,  Bailey. 

Mo'PVS,  71.  A  drone  ;  a  dreamer  ;  a  mope.  Sw^. 

M6r'^1j,  a.  [moralis,  L.]  Relating  to  rational  beings  and 
their  duties  to  each  other,  as  right  or  wrong;  relating  to 
iy:icality  ;  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  depend- 
ing on  legislative  enactment  or  positive  institution:  — 
subject  to  a  moral  law  ;  accountable  ;  voluntary  ;  good,  as 
estimated  by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  virtuous  ; 
just;  honest:  —  probable;  supported  by  the  customary 
course  of  things,  as  moral  certainty,  moral  evidence,  a 
moral  argument.  —  The  moral  law^  the  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  in  distinction  from  the  ceremonial  law. 

|I6r'al,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practical  application  of  a 
fable:  —  morality.  Prior.  See  Morals. 

fMSR'AL,  V.  n.  To  moralize.  SJiaic. 

fM6R'AL-ER,  71.  A  moralizer.  ShaJc. 

MdR'AL-tsT,  71.  {moraUste^  Fr.]  One  who  teaches  morality 
or  the  duties  of  life.  Wotton.  A  mere  moral  man,  Ham- 
mond. 


Mo-rXl'j-tv,  n.  [moraUti,  Fr.J  The  doctrine  or  piactfcfi 
of  the  duties  of  human  life ;  morals ;  ethics ;  virtue  ;  the 
quality  of  an  action  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  —  An  old  kind  of  drama,  in  which  the  virtuei 
and  vices  were  personified.  Warton. 

M6r-^-|-za'ti<?n,  n.  Act  of  moralizing.  Sir  T.  Elyou 

M5r'al-IZ£,  v.  a.  {moraliserj  Fr,]  [t.  moralized  ;  pp.  hob- 
A.LIZINO,  MOEALizED.]  [To  make  moral.  BrowTU!.]  To  ap- 
ply to  moral  purposes ;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense. 

MoR^^L-IZE,  V.  n.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects ;  to 
make  mural  reflections. 

M5r'al-Iz-er,  n.  One  who  moralizes;  moralist,  Sher 
wood. 

M6r'al-lv,  ad.  In  a  moral  sense  or  manner ;  ethically. 

MdR^ALi^,  7u  pL  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life  ;  morality ;  ethics. 

Mq-rXss',  n.  [marisaiwsj  Goth.]  A  fen  ;  a  bog;  a  moor  ;  a 
marsh. 

Mq-rXss'v,  a.  Moorish ;  marshy  ;  fenny.  Pennant. 

M(p-RA'v;-^N,  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  Uniui 
Brethren  and  Hermhuters^  founded  by  Count  Zinzen 
dorf,  the  earliest  of  them  belonging  to  Moravia. 

Mp-RA'vj-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Moravia  or  the  Moravians, 

Mo-RA'vj-^N-IsM,*  71,  The  principles  of  the  Moraviani. 
Ch.  Ob. 

MOR'BID,  a.  [morbidusj  L.]  Diseased  ;  sickly  ;  unsound ; 
unhealthy, 

Mor-bi-dSz'za,*  (mor-be-dEt's^)  n.  [It.]  {Painting)  Soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  style.  Brande. 

MpR-BiD'l-Ty,*  71,  The  state  of  being  morbid.  Month.  Reif 

MoR'BlD-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  morbid  manner,  Ec.  Rev. 

MoR'BiD-Nfess,  n.  State  of  being  diseased  or  morbid. 

Mor-bIf'jc,        I  a.    [Toorbus  and  /acio,  L.]    Causing  dis- 

MpR-BlF'l-CAL,  j      ease.  Arbathnot. 

MpR-BlL'iiOVS,*  a.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of 
the  measles.  Dunglison. 

MpR-BOSE',  a.  [morbosus,  L.]  Diseased  ;  not  healthy ;  mo 
bid.  Ray.  [r.J 

jMpR-Bos'j-TY,  71.  A  diseased  state.  Browne. 

MoR-pEAV^*'  (m6r-Bb')  n.  [Fr.]  pi,  morceaVX,  (mbr 
Boz')  A  small  piece  ;  a  morsei,  Boiste. 

MpR-DA'cioys,  (m9r-da'shys)  a.  {mordax,  L.]  Biting;  apt 
to  bite  :  sarcastic  ;  severe.  Evelyn. 

MpR-DA'ciovs-LVj  Cm?r-da'shys-l?)  ad.  Bitingly ;  sarcas- 
tically. 

MpR-DA9'j-TY,  Tt.  [mordaeitasj  L.]  A  biting  quality.  Ba- 
con. 

Mor'dant,*  71.  A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which  f  om- 
bines'with  and  fixes  colors: — an  adhesive  for  fixing 
fiold-leaf.  Brande. 

MoR'D^NT,*w,  a.  To  imbue  or  supply  with  a  mordant 
Brande. 

Mor'dJlNT,*  a.  Biting;  tending  to  fix.  Ency. 

Mor'd^nt-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  mordant.  Jlfu- 
seum. 

fMoR'Dj-C^N-CY,  n.  Mordacity.  Evelyn. 

tMoR'Bl-CANT,  a.  Biting;  acrid;  mordacious.  Boyle. 

MoR-Dj-cA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  corroding  or  biting.  Bacon. 

More,  a. ;  camp,  of  Many,  Mack,  and  Some.  Greater  in  quan 
tity  or  number ;  greater;  added;  additional. 

More  ,  ad.  To  a  greater  degree ;  again.  —  JVb  more,  no  long- 
er ;  not  again.  —  It  is  used,  before  an  adjective,  to  form 
the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  more  wise,  same  as  wiser. 

More,  n.  A  greater  quantity  ;  a  greater  degree ;  greater 
thing;  other  thing. 

tMoRE,  V.  a.  To  make  more.  Oower. 

More,  71.  A  hill :  —  a  root.  Upton.  {Local,  En g. J 

Mp-REEN',  71.  A  kind  of  stuff  used  for  curtains  and  bea 
hangings. 

Mp-r£l',  71.  [morille,  Fr.]  A  plant ;  a  fungus  or  mushroom 
used  in   gravies,  soups.  Sec: — a  kind  of  cherry,    Se<» 

MORELLO, 

More'land,  71.  A  mountainous  or  hilly  country. 

Mp-R£ii'LO,*  71.  A  species  of  acid,  juicy  cherry.  P.  Cyc 

Mo' RE  M4.-j6'r  i;Mj*  [L.]  "  After  the  manner  of  our  an 
cestors."  Hamilton. 

tMORE'NJ^ss,  n.  Greatness.  Wicliffe. 

MoRE-o'vER,  ad.  Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned;  fur 
ther  ;  besides  ;  likewise  ;  also  ;  over  and  above. 

Mp-RiSsQUE',  or  Mp-R£sK',  (mp-rgsk')  a.  \moresqu.e,  Fr., 
from  Maurus,  L.]  Done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors  ; 
Moorish  :  —  applied  to  fancy  ornaments,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. :  —  written  also 
morisco. 

Mp-R£sclUE^*  (mp-rSskO  n.  (Painting)  A  species  of  orna- 
mental painting,  in  which  foliage,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  are 
combined  by  springing  out  of  each  other  ; —  first  practised 
by  the  Moors.  Brande. 

Mor-ga-nXt'ic,*  a.  [morganatiguej  Fr.]  Applied  to  a 
marriage,  otherwise  called  a  Ifjt-handed  marriage.— ~ A 
morganatic  marriage  is  one  between  a  man  of  superior, 
and  a  woman  of  inferior,  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank, 
nor  inherit  the  possessions,  of  her  husband.  Brande, 
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»IOR  GiY,*  n.  The  rougii  houndfish  j  a  species  of  shark. 
Booth. 

fMoR'GLAY,  n,  A  broadsword;  glaymore.  Mnsworth. 

AfbRezTE,*  (mBrg)  n.  [Fr.]  A  place,  as  in  many  French 
towns,  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are  ex- 
posed, in  order  to  be  recognized  and  owned  by  their 
friends.  Brande 

M6r'j-bDnd,*  a.  About  to  die;  ready  to  die.  BaUerj. 

fMp-RTg-'ER-ATE,  r.  7U  [morigeroj  L.]  To  be  obsequious. 
Cockeram. 

[■jMo-rI^-ER-a'tipN,  n.  Obedience ;  obsequiousness.  Ba- 
con. 

'MQ-RT(^'ER-otya,a, Obedient ;  obsequious;  civil. Bullokar. 

M6r'il,*  7u  a  mushroom  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Smart. 

Mp-RlL'LpN,*  n.  ipmith.)  A  fowl  of  the  duck  kind.  Crabb. 

Mo'r.j-6n,  n.  [Fr.j  An  iron  or  steel  cap  without  beaver  or 
visor  ;  a  helmet.  Raleigh. 

Mp-Rl3'C0,  n.  [moriseo.  Sp. ;  morisgue^  old  Fr.]  The  Moor- 
ish language:  —  a  Moorish  dance;  morris  dance:  —  a 
dancer  of  the  morris  or  Moorish  dance.  Shak, 

Mp-Rls^co,  a.  See  Moresque. 

Mo'risk,  tu  See  Moaiaco,  and  Moresque. 

fMoR'KjNj  ru  [mwr/cen,  Swed.]  A  wild  beast  dead  through 
sickness  or  mischance.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mor'lin&,     j  n.  fmort,  Fr.]  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead 

Mort'ljno,  J     sheep^  jSinsworth. 

fMoR'MAL,*  n.  A  cancer  or  gangrene.  B,  Jonson. 

\MoR'MO,n.*{yiQpnoi.'\  Bugbear;  false  terror.  Hammond. 

MoR'MpN,*  n.  (urnizh.)  A  ahort-winged,  web-footed  bird, 
commonly  called  puffin.  Brande.  —  A  name  of  a  religious 
sect  that  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  about  1830, 
founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  murdered  in  1844. 

Morn,  n.  The  first  part  of  the  day ;  the  niorning.  [Poetry.] 

MoRN'jN&j  n.  The  first  part  of  the  day,  from  12  o'clock  at 
night  till  12  at  noon  ;  the  time  from  dawn  to  the  end  of 
tlie  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course  above  the 
horizon  ;  the  time  before  dinner;  the  early  part. 

Morn'jng,  a.  Being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

MoRN'lNG-GoVi'N,  n.  An  undress  gown  for  the  morning. 

Morn'ing-StXr,  71.  The  planet  Venus,  when  she  rises 
before  the  sun. 

Mo'RO,*7i.  {Med.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor.  Dunglison. 

Mp-r6c'c6,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  leather,  so  called  from  its 
being  first  prepared  in  Morocco. 

Mp-r6c'c6,*  a.  Relating  to  Morocco  or  a  kind  of  leather. 
Ash. 

Mo'RpN,*  n.  An  animal  of  the  salamander  kind.  Goldsmith. 

Mp-RONE',*  n.  The  color  of  the  unripe  mulberry;  a  deep 
crimson.  Smart. 

Mp-ROSE',  a.  [morosuSf  It.]  Sour  of  temper ;  severe ;  peev- 
ish ;  sullen. 

Mp-ROSE'LV,  (K^.  Sourly;  peevishly;  severely. 

Mp-ROSE'NESS,  71.  Sourness;  peevishness;  severity, 

fMp-R6s'|-Ty,  71.  Moroseness ;  peevishness.  Shak. 

M6r'px-ite,*  n.  [moruj,  L.]  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate 
of  lime,  of  a  mulberry  color.  Brande. 

Mp-RSx'v-L^TE,*?!.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  moroxylic 
acid  and  a  base.  Hamilton. 

M6R-px-i?L'lc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured  from 
the  white  mulberry.  Ency. 

Mor'phew,  (mSr'fu)  n.  [morpheej  old  Fr.]  A  scurf  on  the 
face. 

MoR'PllEW,  (mBr'fu)  v.  a.  To  cover  with  scurf.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mor'phj-a,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium  ; 
a  substance  extracted  from  opium  ;  morphine.  Brande. 

MoR'PHlNE,*  71.  (CAcTTi,)  A  narcotic  substance  derived 
from  opium;  morphia.  Prout. 

MpR-PHOL'p-<ji-V,*  n.  [yiOii<t)f\  and  \6yii5.']  {Bot.)  That  part 
of  the  science  of  botany,  which  treats  of  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  organs.  Brande. 

M6r'ruv-^,*  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  cod- 
fis/i.  P.  Cyc. 

MOr'ris,  n.  A  kind  of  play.  Shak.    See  Morris-Dance. 

MdR^RJa-rX^ICE,  n.  [Moorish  or  Moriseo  dance.]  A  dance 
pra^'thed  in  the  midme  ages,  the  performers  having  bells 
fixed  to  their  feet. — JVine  men^s  morris,  a  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground.  Shak. 

MGr'rjs-DAnp-er,  71.  One  who  dances  the  morris-dance. 

M6r'r|s-DXn9-1ng,*  n.  Act  of  dancing  the  morris.  Ash. 

M6r'ris-Pike,  71.  A  Moorish  pike.  Shak. 

MOr^row,  (mSr'ro)  n.  The  day  after  the  present  day  ;  any 
day  with  reference  to  another  preceding  it.—  To-morrow^ 
ad.  &  n.  On  the  day  after  this  current  day  ;  the  day  after 
this  day. 

AloRSE,  n.  A  sea-horse,  or  walrus,  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Mob's^l,  n.  [morsel  or  mxircel^  old  Fr.]  A  piece  fit  for  the 
mouth;  a  mouthful;  a  bite;  a  piece;  a  small  meal:  — 
a  small  quantity.  Boyle. 

fMoR-Sf-TA'TlpN.*  71.  Act  of  gnawing;  morsure.  Seager. 

[Mor'svrEj  (raifr'shyr)  n.  [vioraure,  Fr.  ;  wiorsura,L.]  The 
act  of  biting. 

Mort,  n.  \morty  Fr.]  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game.  Shak.  —  [morgt^  IcelJ  A  great  quantity  :  —  a  salmon 
in  its  third  year.  [Local,  Eng.] 


Mor't^l,  a.  [mm-talis^  L.J  Subject  to  death ;  deadly;  de 
structive ;  fatal ;  causing  death  ;  belonging  to  death ;  pun- 
ishable by  death  ;  not  venial ;  human  ;  extrfirae  ;  violent 

Mor't^l,  71.  Man;  human  being.  TickelL 

MpR-TAL'|-TY,  n.  State  of  being  mortal,  ;j  tif  "^leing  sub 
ject  to  death ;  death ;  destruction  ;  frequency  ot  death , 
number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  population  -human 
nature. 

Mor'tal-Ize,  V,  a.  To  make  mortal.  A.  Br{me.  [R.J 

Mor't^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  mortal  manner;  fatally  ;  irrot-overa- 
bly  ;  to  death  ;  extremely ;  to  extremity. 

Mor'T-SlR,  71.  [mortarium^  L.]  A  strong  vessel  »n  which 
substances  are  pounded  and  pulverized  with  a  i)estlt) :  — 
a  short,  wide  piece  of  ordnance  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  grape-shot,  &c. :  —  cement  for  the  junction  ot 
stones  and  bricks,  usually  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  water 

Mor't^r-Piece,*  n.  A  sort  of  short,  thick  cannon  ;  a 
mortar.  Shak. 

tMoR'TER,  71.  [mortier,  Fr.]  A  lamp  or  light ;  a  chamber 
lamp.  Chaucer, 

MORT'G^pE,(mcJr'ggij)  n.  [mortrgage^ Fr.']  {Law)  A  pledge; 
a  grant  or  deed  of  an  estate  or  property  to  a  creditor,  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  till  the  debt  is  paid  1 
the  state  of  being  pledged, 

MoRT'&ApE,  (mbr'g^j)  V.  a.  [i.  mortgaged  ;  pp.  mortoao- 
iNG,  MORTGAGED.]  To  make  over  to  a  creditor  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  to  pledge. 

MoRT-G^-^EE',  (miir-g^-jeO  n.  A  person  to  whom  a  mort- 
gage is  given. 

MoRT-GAp-E-OR',*  (mar-ggj-dr')  n.  {Law)  One  who  gives 
a  mortgage  ;  correlative  of  mortgagee.  Blackstone.  J^"  The 
orthography  of  mortgagor^  which  is  generally  used  in 
legal  language,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish dictionaries ;  and  Dr.  Webster  says  it  "  is  an  orthog- 
raphy that  should  have  no  countenance.*'  Mr.  Smart 
says  that  the  word,  when  used  "  with  reference  to  mort- 
gagee^ is  written  and  pronounced  mort-gage-iir'."  The 
insertion  of  the  c,  however  uncommon  it  may  be,  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  a  violation  of  an  invariable 
principle  of  English  pronunciation,  which  requires  g 
to  be  hard,  when  immediately  followed  by  0. 

MoRT'G-^-pER,  (mbr'gfi-jer)  [mBr'g^-jer,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  K 
Sm.  R.  i  niBr-g^-jer',  W.]  n.  One  who  gives  a  mortgage 
See  MoBTGAOEOR. 

Mpr-tIf':^r-oDs,  a.  [mortj/er,  L.]  Deadly;  destructive 
Hammond. 

MbR-Tj-F}-cA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  mortifying;  state  of  being 
mortified  ;  local  death,  or  loss  of  vitality  of  spme  part  01 
the  body  ;  gangrene :  —  humiliation  ;  vexation  ;  chagrin  ; 
trouble.  _ 

MoR'Ti-FJED,*p.  a.  Humbled;  subdued;  vexed. 

MoR'Ti-Fi-ED-Nfiss,  Tu  State  of  being  mortified.  Bp.  Taylor 

Mor'TI-fi-?r,  71.  One  who  mortifies.  Sherwood. 

MoR'TI-FY,  v.  a.  \inort\fierj  Fr.]  [i.  mortified  ;  pp.  mob- 
TiFTiwG,  MORTIFIED.]  To  dcstfoy  Vital  qualities  ;  to  alTect 
with  gangrene  :  — to  macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind ;  to  subdue  or  de- 
stroy inordinate  passions  or  appetites  ;  to  humble  ;  to  de- 
press ;  to  vex  ;  to  chagrin. 

M6r't(-fy,  c.  71.  To  lose  vital  heat  and  activity;  to  gan- 
grene; to  corrupt : — tobesubdi-ed  ;  to  practise  severities. 

MbR'T|-FY-!NG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  mortify  ;  humbling. 

MbR'TJsE,  (mbr'tjs)  n.  [mortaise,  Fr,]  A  hole  cut  into  wood 
that  a  tenon  or  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it.  Ray. 

MbR'TjsE,(m<ir'tis)  w.  a.  [i.  mortised  ipp.  mortising,  mor- 
tised.] To  cut  a  hole  or  mortise  in  ;  to  join  with  a  mor- 
tise. 

MbRT'MAlN,  71.  [main-morUj  Fr.]  {Law)  An  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  any  corporation  or  fraternity 
and  their  successors  ;  an  unalienable  possession. 

fMoRT'PAY,  71.  Dead  pay  ;  payment  not  made.  Bacon, 

JMoR'TRESS,  71.  [mortier  de  sagesse^  Fr.]  A  dish  of  meat  of 
various  kinds  beaten  together.  Bacon. 

MbRT'y-^-RY,  (mort'yii-&-re)  n.  [mortuaire,  Fr. ;  mortuari- 
wm,  L.]  A  burial-place.  WhiUock.  —  {Law)  A  fee  paid  to 
the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  by  custom  peculiar  to  some 
jilaces,  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 

MoRT'u-A-Ry,  a.  Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

M6'Rj/si*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties;  the  mulberry-tree.  Crabb. — Moru» 
multicaulis^  a  species  of  mulberry-tree,  cultivated  for  feed- 
ing the  silk-worm. 

Mor'v^nt,*  71.  A  species  of  sheer    ^mtUie. 

MbR'vEN-lTE,*  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  phillipaitA, 
Dana. 

Mp-9A']C,*  or  My-^A'IC,*  n.  {pov(TaiK6v.]  {Painting)  A 
species  of  representation  of  objects  by  means  of  very  ml 
nute  pieces  of  colored  glass,  or  of  stones  or  pebbles,  oi 
dift'erent  colors,  carefully  inlaid.  Brande. 

Mp-^A'jc,        )  a.  Noting  painting  or  representation  of  ob- 

Mp-sA'j-cAL,  )  jects  in  small  stones  or  pebbles,  &;c.,  01 
different  colors. 

Mp-^A'ic,        }  a.  Relating  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver 

Mp-§A'l-CAL,  \     or  his  writings  and  institutions. 
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Wp-^X'j-C^L-LV,*  od  In  the  manner  of  mosaic  work.  Ster- 
ling, 
Mq-sXn'drite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  grayish  brown  mineral.  Dantu 
Mds'jBHA-TEL,  (mBs'k^-tgl)  n.  [mosckatellina,  !>.]  A  peren- 
nial plant. 
MSs'jeHVS,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  reaembling  the  chamois. 

Lyell. 
MQ-if£:ZZE'f*n.  A-speciesof  white  German  wine.  JV.Eiwy. 
MSs'L^M,*  n.  A  Mussulman  ;  a  Mahoraetan.  Ec.  Rev. 
Mo-sp-sAu'RVS,* n.  (OeoL)  Tlie  fossil  remains  of  a  great 

animal  found  near  Maestricht  in  Belgium.  Buckland. 
Mosque,  (m5sk)  n.    [medsc/iedj  At.]    A  Mohammedan  or 

Mahometan  temple  or  place  of  worship. 
Mps-QUi'TO,*  (m9S-](e't6)  n.  [mosquito,  Sp,]  pi.  MpS-QUl'- 
TO§,   A  very  troublesome  insect,  of  the  genus  cuUz ;  a 
large  kind  of  gnat.  Ency.    It  is  variously  written  musqui- 
toy   musquetOBj  moschetOj   moschetto,  mosquBtoe,  mosguettOj 
muscketo,    mnsdiettOy  musketoCj    musJdttOj    Trntsqueto,   and 
viusguitto, 
M6ss,  n.  A  family  of  plants,  with  leafy  stems,  and  narrow, 
simple  leaves ;    any  minute,   small-leaved  cryptogamic 
plant,  such  as  grows  on  trees,  rocks,  &;c. ;  a  lichen.    [A 
morass  or  boggy  place.  Evelyn.] 
Moss,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  moss.  Sftak. 
M5ss'-BlNK,*  71.  A  bank  covered  with  moss.  Collins, 
M5ss'-cl1d,*  a.  Covered  with  moss.  Ld.  Lyttleton. 
M6ss^-GROWN,  (mos'gron)  a.  Overgrown  with  moss. 
Moss'j-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  mossy.  Bacon, 
Moss'-LAnd,*  71.  Land  abounding  in  moss  or  peat-moss. 

Farm.  Ency, 
M6ss'-Ro§E,*  n.  A  beautiful  kind  of  rose,  so  named  from 

ite  moss-like  pubescence.  Booth. 
M6ss'tr66p-:er,*  7i.  A  bandit;  one  of  a  rebellious  class 
of  people  in  the  north  of  England  who  lived  by  rapine. 
Tmnlins. 
M5ss'y,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss. 
Most,  a.;  superL  of  More,  (whetiier  used  as  the  compara- 
tive of  many  or  of  muck.)  Greatest  in  number  or  in 
quantity. 
Most,  ad.  In  the  greatest  degree.  —  It  is  used  to  form  the 
superlative  degree,  instead  of  the  termination  est;  as, 
moat  lonely^  for  loveliest. 
Most,  n,  "ifhe  greatest  number,  part,  value,  or  quantity. 
fMds'TjcK,  71.  A  corruption  of  maulstick. 
MosT'Ly,  ad.  For  the  greatest  part ;  chiefly. 
tMosT'WHAT,  (most'hwot)  ad.    For  the  most  part.  Ham- 
mond, 
M6t,  n.  [Fr.]  A  certain  note  of  a  hunting  horn.  [fA  word ; 

a  motto.  Bp,  Hall.] 
M6t-a-cTl'l^,*  n.  [L.]  A  bird  ;  the  wagtail.  HiU. 
tMo-TA'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  moving.  Bailey. 
Mot  du  quet*  (m5'dy-ga')  [Fr.]  A  watchword.  Boiste. 
Mote,  n.  A  small  particle  ;  any  thing  very  little  ;  a  spot. 
(■Mote,  n.  A  meeting;  used  in"  composition  ;  as,  burg7flo(e. 
fMoTE,  [moety  D.]  Must.  Chaucer.    Might.  Spenser. 
Mo't^r.  See  Motor, 

Mp-TfiT',  71.  [Fr. ;  mottetto,  It.]  {Mas.)  A  composition  con- 
sisting of  from  one  to  eight  parts,  of  a  sacred  character; 
a  short  strain. 
Moth,  n. ;  pi.  m6th^.  A  small  insect  or  worm  which  eats 

cloths  and  furs ;  a  silent  consumer. 
M6th'-e  at,  v.  a.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  moth.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
MbTH'-EAT-EN,  (m5th'e-tn)  a.  Eaten  of  moths.  Job  xiii. 
JMOth'en,  (mSth'n)  a.  Full  of  moths.  Fulke. 
MSth'er,  (mfith'er)  ti.  She  that  has  borne  offspring;  a  fe- 
male parent ;  correlative  to  son  or  daughter  ;  that  which 
has  produced  any  thing:  —  that  which  has  preceded  in 
time ;  as,  a  mother  church  to  chapels  :  —  a  familiar  term  of 
address  to  a  matron  or  old  woman.  —  [moerfer,  D.]  A  thick, 
.elimy  substance  formed  in  liquors,  especially  in  vin- 
egar,  Tusser. 
M6th'er,  (muth'?r)  a.  Had  at  the  birth  ;  native ;  natural ; 
received  by  birth ;  received  from  parents  or  ancestors ; 
vernacular. 
M6th':^r,  (miSth'er)  w.  a.  [i.  mothered;  pp.  mothering, 

MOTHERED.]  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 
M6th'ER,  (mSth'er)  v.  n.  To  gather  concretion.  JDryden, 
M6th'ER  Ca'rV?  ChIck'en,*  n.  A  small  bird  which  is 

seen  at  sea  ;  the  storm-petrel,  Hamilton. 
M6th'er-hood,  (muth'^r-hUd)  n.  The  office  or  character 

of  a  mother.  Donne. 
M6TH^:i?R-lNGr,  (muth'er-Ing)  n.    To  go  a-motkering  is  to 
visit  parents  on  Midjent  Sunday;  midlenting.  Herrick. 
[England.] 
Moth'er-In-lAw,  n.  The  husband  or  wife's  mother. 
M6th'eb-l£ss,  (mSth'er-les)  a.  Destitute  of  a  mother. 
M6th'¥R-lj-ness,*  71.  Quality  of  being  motherly.  Jisk. 
M69FH'ER-LY,  (miitft'er-le)  a.  Belonging  to  a  mother;  suit- 
able to  a  mother  ;  tender  ;  affectionate. 
M5th']er-lv,  (mfith'^r-le)  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 
M<5Tn':^R-C'F-PEARL',  (muth'er-9v-p6rr)  n.   The  shell  in 
which  pearls  are  generated,  being  a  coarse  kind  of  pearl ; 
a  hard,  brilliant,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells. 
VICth'er-qf-ThyME,  (-tim)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 


MfiTH'ER-at  EEN,*  7U  The  motier  »f  the  reigning  crag 
queen-motht  r.  Shak. 

MoTH'?R-TfivGUE,*  (mKtfi'er-tun^)  n.  A  language  U 
which  other  languages  owe  their  origin ;  one's  native  la* 
guage.  Crabb. 

mBth'er-WA'TER,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  residue  of  a  salin* 
solution  that  does  not  crystallize.  Ure. 

M6th'?R-wIt,*  n.  Common  sense ;  natural  wit.  Qa.  Rev 

M&th'er-woRT,  (mfitli'^r-wiirt)  n.  A  biennial  plant. 

M&th'?R-y,  (miith'er-e)  a.  Concreted  ;  sUmy ;  dreggv 
feculent. 

M6th-mDl'leiw,  (mSth-miil'lin)  7t.  A  biennial  plant. 

M6th'wort,  (miSth'wiirt)  n.  An  herb. 

MdTH'y,  a.  Full  of  moths,  S/iak, 

Mp-TlF'lc,*  a.  Producing  motion.  Oood 

Mp-TlL^i-Ty,*  71.  Power  of  moving ;  contractility.  Danglv 
son, 

Mo'tiqn,  (mo'shun)  71.  [Fr. ;  Tnotio,  L.]  The  act  of  moving 
or  changing  place ;  a  continued  and  successive  change  ol 
place;  movement;  change  of  posture;  action;  military 
march  or  remove  ;  agitation ;  intestine  or  peristaltic  ac- 
tion ;  impulse  communicated  or  felt :  —  proposal  made, as 
in  a  public  assembly,  [f  A  puppet-show  ;  a  puppet.  Shak.] 

Mo'TipN,  V.  a.  To  propose  ;  to  move.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 

Mo'Tipw, 7J.  71.  To  make  proposal;  to  move.  Milton.  [B.I 

fMo'TIQN-ER,  71.  A  mover.   Cotgrave. 

Mo'Tlpw-IST,*  n,  A  motioner  ;  a  mover.  Milton,  [r.] 

Mo'TipN-LEss,  a.  Being  without  motion  ;  being  at  rest 

M5'tive,  (mo'tjv)  a.  [motivus,  L.]  Causing  motion  ;  tend- 
ing to  move.  —  Motive  power  is  the  propelling  force  by 
which  motion  is  obtained. 

Mo'TiVE,  (mo'tjv)  71.  That  which  determines  the  choice; 
that  which  incites  the  action  ;  cause  ;  reason ;  principle. 

Mp-Tlv'i-TY,*  n.  Power  of  moving ;  power  of  producinj 
motion,  Locke. 

MoT'LED,*  (mot'tid)  a.  Having  various  colors;  motley 
Kirby. 

Mot'ley,  (mSt'le)  a.  Of  various  colors  ;  diversified. 

MSt'ley-mind'ed,*  a.  Variously  inclined.  Shak. 

M6t'm6t,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  Brazil.  Crabb. 

Md'TpR,  TT.  [TTUJtor,  L. ;  motevr,  Fr.]  A  mover   Daviea. 
{Atua..)  A  moving  muscle. 


Mo'Tp-Ry,  a.  \motorius. 


,x.i*.  L7«i/i-i/^f»iis,  L.1  Giving  motion.  Rary. 
MQT-TEi^TO,*  n.  [It.]^  (Mus.)  See  Motet.  Crabb. 
M6t't6,  n.  [It,]  pi.  mOt'toe^.  a  sentence  orword  add 

ed  to  a  device ;  a  sentence  prefixed  to  any  thing  written 

or  printed. 
M6UCH,  V.  See  Mttwoh, 
MouF'LON,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  sheep  or  ram,  Smellie, 

tMouGHT,  «.  from  the  old  verb  Mowe,  Sairjux. 

Mould,  (mold)  n.  ImouiUer,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  concretion  on 
the  top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp.— 
[-mold,  Sax.]  Earth  ;  upper  stratum  of  earth  j  loam ;  soii  * 
ground  in  which  any  thing  grows :  —  matter  of  which  any 
thing  is  made.— [moide,  Sp.]  The  matrix  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast  or  receives  its  form  j  a  model ;  cast ;  form  :  — 
the  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull:  — a  spot;  as,  an 
iron-jnouldy  [moZ,  Sax.]  more  correctly,  lron-7?iote. 

Mould,  (mold)  B.  71.  [i.  moulded;  pp.  moulding,  mould 
ED.]  To  contract  or  gather  mould  ;  to  rot. 

M5ULD,  (mold)  V.  a.  [mmler,  Fr.]  To  form  ;  to  fashion ;  to 
shape;  to  model;  to  knead,  as  bread:- to  supply  or  cover 
with  mould  ;  to  corrupt  by  mould. 

MOULD'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  moulded.  Bacon. 

Mould'eoard,*  (mold'bord)  n.  A  wooden  board  on  o 
plough  to  turn  over  the  furrow.  Jameson. 

MOVLDEBAERT,*  n.  An  implement  usedin  Flanders  foi 
transporting  mould,  compost,  &c.  Farm.  Enctj. 

Mould'er,  (mold'er)  n.  One  who  moulds. 

MouLD'ER,  (mold'jr)  «.  n.  \i.  mouldered  ;  pp.  mooldeb- 
IKS,  MOULDERED.]  To  crumWe  luto  earth  or  dust ;  to  wcal 
or  waste  away. 

Mould'er,  (mold'er)  v.  a.  To  turn  to  dust ;  to  crumble. 

M5uld'er-Ins,*  j).  a.  Crumbling  into  dust;  wasting 
away. 

Mould'er-y,*  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  mould.  London. 

Mould'i'-nE'ss,  (mold'e-nes)  n.  State  of  being  mouldy. 

MouLD'iNS,  (mold'ing)  n.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  line, 
either  projecting  or  depressed  ;  a  cavity  or  projection. 

MouLD'WARP,  (mold'wlrp)  n.  A  mole;  a  small  animal 
that  throws  up  the  earth. 

MouLD'v,  (mold'e)  a.  Covered  with  or  having  mould. 

Moult,  (molt)  v.  n.  [i.  moulted;  pp.  moulting,  moult- 
ed.] To  shed  or  change  the  feathers  or  hair ;  to  loss 
feathers. 

M5ULT,*  (molt)  n.  The  shedding  or  changing  of  feathers 
Jardine.  , 

MouLT'jNa,*  n.  The  act  of  changing  feathers  or  nan 
Smart. 

tMoON.  May;  must.  Chatwcr.   See  Mowe. 

fMoONOH,  V.  a.  [m&cha;  Fr.]  Tc  chew.  ChMcer.  fce« 
MuscH. 
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UoOnd,  Ti.  Something  railed ;  a  bank  of  earth  j  something 
raised  to  defend,  as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone. 

»IoOnd,  V  a.  To  fortify  with  a  mound.  DrT/den. 

MoOnTj  71.  ^munty  Sax, ;  TBomi,  Fr.]  A  mountain ;  a  hill ;  an 
artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden  or  other  place.  [A  bank ; 
a  mound.  Bacon,] 

MoOnt,  v.  n.  [monterj  Fr.]  [i,  mounted  ;  pp.  hountinq, 
MouNTBD.]  To  arise;  to  rise  on  high;  to  towerj  to  be 
built  up  -J  to  get  on  horseback  ;  to  amount. 

MoOnt,  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft;  to  ascend;  to  get  upon;  to 
climb  ;  to  place  on  horseback ;  to  furnish  with  horses :  — 
to  enhance  or  embellish  with  ornaments.  —  To  vwunt 
fTuard^  to  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  post. —  To 
vwiint  a  "MiiTunif  to  raise  or  set  it  on  its  wooden  frame. 

MoOnt'a-bi-e,  o.  That  may  be  ascended.  Cotgrave. 

M60N'TAjN,(mcKin'tin)  n.  {inontaigneyOXd  Fr.]  A  very  large 
hill;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth ;  any  thing  prover- 
bially large. 

M60n'ta}N,  (mSiin'tin)  a.  [montaniis,  L.J  Pertaining  to 
mountains;  growing  or  found  on  mountama. 

MoOn'tain-Ash,*  n,  A  beautiful  foresi--tree.  Drydm. 

MdtJH'TA|N-BLUE,*  n,  A  species  of  blue  color;  a  carbon- 
ate of  copper.  Smart. 

MoOn'tajn-CAt,*  n,  A  ferocious  animal ;  catamount. 
Booth. 

MoiJN'TAjN-CCcK,*  71.  A  species  of  bird.  Hamilton. 

MoOn'tain-Cork,*  71.  A  species  of  asbestos.  Crabb. 

MoCn'tajn-Dew,*  71.  A  cant  term  for  Scotch  Highland 
whiskey  that  has  paid  no  duty.  Jamieson. 

Mo  On'tajn-Eb'Q-n V,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Crabb. 

MoCn-taJn-eer',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains ;  a 
savage;  a  freebooter;  a  rustic. 

tMot)N'TAjN-:?R,7i.  A  mountaineer.  Bentley. 

tMbON'TAfN-£T,  71.  A  hillock  ;  a  small  mount.  Sidney., 

MoOn'tajn-FlAx,*7i.  a  species  of  asbestos;  amianthoe. 
Orabb. 

MoOn'tajn-Green,*  n.  A  species  of  green :  —  a  carbonate 
of  copper.  Francis. 

MoOn'tajn-Heath,*  71.  {Bot.)    A  plant;  the  saxifrage. 


MoOn'tain-Lau'R?L,*  n.  A  species  of  laurel  or  kalraia. 

Farm.  Ency. 
MoON'TAjN-MvHS&'^-Ny,*  B.  Black  birch.  Farrn.  Ency. 
MoOn'tain-MIlk^*  71.  (Mm.)  A  very  soft,  spongy  variety 

of  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande, 
MbON'TA|N-otJs,  (mdun'tin-us)  a.  Abounding  in  moun- 
tains; hilly;  large  as  mountains;  huge. 
M60N'TAiN-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  mountainous. 
MoOn'tain-PXrs'ley,  71.  A  plant. 
MoOn'taJN-R6§e,  (miian'tin-rSz)  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 
MoOn'taiN-Soap,*  n.    A  soft,  brownish,  unctuous  chalk. 

Francis. 
MoOn'tain-TXl'lpw,*  n.  A  mineral  substance.  Hamilton. 
MoOnt'^kt,  a.  [montanty  Fr.]  Rising  on  high.  SkaJi.  [r.] 
MoOn'te-bXhk,  71.  \montare  in  banco.  It.]  A  doctor  who 

mounts  a  bench  in  the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible 

remedies  and  cures;  a  quack;  a  charlatan;  any  false 

pretender. 
fMbON'Ti^-BXNK,  V.  a.  To  cheat  by  false  pretences.  Shak. 
[MoOn-TE-bAnk'jer-v,  ti.  Q,uackery.  Hammond. 
MoONT']pb,*  a.    Seated  on    horseback;    furnished  with 

guns ;  raised  ;  enhanced  ;  finished  with  embellishment. 
jMot)N'T:p-NAuNCE,  n.  Amount  of  a  thing.  Spenser, 
MoOnt'ER,  71.  One  who  mounts.  Drayton. 
MoOnt'ing,  71.  Ascent;  ornament;  embellishment. 
MoCNT'lNO-Ly,  ad.  By  ascent.  Massinger. 
MoOnt'l:^T-*  n.  A  small  mountain  ;  a  hill.  P.  Fletcher. 
MoOnt  qp  Pi'jf-TV,*  A  sort  of  pawnbroker's  shop  in 

Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out  to  the  poor  on  moderate 

security.  Hamilton, 
MoOnt-Saint',*  n.  Formerly  a  game  at  cards.  MacUn. 

JMoOn'tv,  n.  Imontdcj  Fr.l  The  rise  of  a  hawk.  Sidney. 
55uRN,    (morn)    v,    n.     [i.    mourned;   pp.     mourninq, 

MOURNED.]  To  grieve  ;  to  lament ;  to  be  sorrowful ;  to 

wear  the  :abit  of  sorrow  ;  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 

grief. 
Mourn,  (m5rn)  v.  a.  To  grieve  for  j  to  lament ;  to  utter  in 

a  sorrowful  manner.  Milton. 
fMouRNE,  (morn)  n,  [momey   Fr.]  The  round  end  of  a 

staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed. 

Sidney. 
M6urn':i?R,  71.  One  who  mourns  ;  a  lamenter. 
Mourn'fCl,  a.    Causing  sorrow;  afflictive;    sorrowful; 

feeling  sorrow  ;  betokening  sorrow  ;  expressive  of  grief; 

sad  ;  lamentable  ;  grievous. 
Mourk'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  mournful  manner. 
Mourn'fOl-nEss,  71.  Sorrow;  grief;  show  of  grief. 
MOurn'ing,  71.  Grief;  sorrow  ;  the  dress  of  sorrow. 
MouRN'ms,*  ;j.  a.  Indicating  sorrow  or  grief 
MouRN'JNG-LV,  ad.  With  mourning  or  sorrow. 
MouRN'iNG-RiNG,*  71.  A  ring  worn  as  a  memorial  of  a 

deceased  friend.  Boswell. 
MoOse,7i.    [ttmw,  L.J  pU  MICE.  A  little  animal  which  in- 
fests houses  and  granaries;  a  little  rodent  quadruped  of 


the  genus  mua.  —  (J^aut.)  A  hump  or  knot  worked  uu  i 
rope. 

Mbu^E,  (mbiiz)  V.  n.  [t.  moused  ;  pp.  mousing,  mouieo  ] 
To  catch  mice  :  —  to  be  sly  and  insidious.  UEstrange. 

MoO^E.  V.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  a  mouse.  Shaiu 

MoOse'-cOl-QR,'''  n,  A  color  resembling  that  of  a  mouse. 
PennanZ. 

MoOsE'-cdL-QRED,'*  u.  Having  the  color  of  a  mouse 
Pennant, 

MoOSE'-EAR,  71.  A  plant  with  a  downy  leaf;  chickweed; 
scorpion-grass. 

MbOsE/-HAVifK,  n,  A  hawk  that  devours  mice. 

MoOse'-hoIjE,  71.  A  hole  for  mice  ;  a  small  hole. 

MoCse'-hDnt,  n,  A  hunt  for  mice:  — a  kind  of  weasel 
Sliak. 

Mofy^'ER,  (mbiiz'^r)  n.  One  that  catches  mice.  Sioift 

MoOse'tail,  Ti.  An  annual  plant  or  herb. 

MoOse'-trAPj  n,  A  snare  or  trap  for  catching  mice 

M6us-tX(?he',*  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  MSus-Tii9H'Ji:§.  Hair  on  tha 
upper  lip.    See  Mustache. 

MoOth,  n.;pl.  moOth^.  The  aperture  in  the  head  rf  a 
man  or  an  animal  at  which  food  is  received,  and  the  voic« 
emitted:  —  the  opening  of  a  vessel;  entrance;  the  instru- 
ment of  speaking :  —  a  speaker,  in  burlesque  language :  — 
cry ;  voice :  —  distortion  of  the  mouth ;  wry  face.  —  Down 
in  the  mouthy  dejected  ;  mortified.    DEatrange. 

MoO'fH,  V.  TU   [i.  MOUTHED  ;  pp.   MOUTHING,  MOUTHED.]  To 

speak  in  a  big  or  swelling  manner ;  to  vociferate 
MoOth,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or  swell 

ing ;  to  grind  in  the  mouth ;  to  seize  in  the  mouth ;  to 

form  by  the  mouth  ;  to  insult.    See  Soothe. 
MoOthed,  (moQthd)  a.  Furnished  withamouth:  —  used 

in  composition  ;  as,  toMX-Tnouthedy  contumelious,  &c. 
MoOth'er,'*'  n.  One  who  mouths;  an  affected  speaker. 

SmArt. 
MoOth'-frijSnd,  ra.  A  mere  professing  friend.  Shak. 
MoOth'fOl,  71.;  pi.  moOth'fOe§.  What  the  mouth  con- 
tains at  once :  — a  proverbially  small  quantity. 
MoOth'-hon-qr,  (-on-ur)  n.  Civility  outwardly  expressed, 

without  sincerity.  Shak. 
MoOth'l^ss,  a.  Being  without  a  mouth. 
MoOth'-made,*  a.   Expressed  by  the  mouth;  not  sin 

cere.  Shak,_ 
MoOth'-piece,  (-pes)  n.  The  part  of  a  wind  instrument 

to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  :  —  one  who  speaks  in  the 

name  of  several  persons. 
MbO'zLE,*  V.  a.  To  rumple;  to  handle  freely.  Congreoe, 

[Vulgar.] 
Mov'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  move  or  be  moved  ;  not  fixed; 

portable ;  changing  from  one  time  to  another ;  changeable. 
Mov'^-BLE,  n.  \meuble,  Fr.]  pi.  Mbv'^-BLE?  (m8v'?-blzl 

Personal  goods;  furniture;  things  that  may  be  moved, 

as  distinguished  from  lands,  houses,  &c. 
M6v'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  movable. 
M6v'a-bl¥,  ad.  So  that  it  may  be  moved. 
M6ve,  7).  a,  [moveoy  L.]  [i.  moved  ;  pp.  moving,  moted.I 

To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another ;  to  put  in  motion , 

to  propose  ;  to  recommend  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on ; 

to  affect;  to  touch  pathetically  ;  to  incite;  to  affect  in 

any  way  ;  to  actuate  ;  to  induce. 
MbVE,  V.  n.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to  stir ;  not  to  be 

at  rest ;  to  have  motion ;  to  have  vital  action  ;  to  walk  ; 

to  march ;  to  go  forward. 
M6vE,  71.  Movement ;  act  of  moving,  as  at  chess 
Move'less,  a.  Unmoved  ;  immovable.  Boyle. 
Move'ment,  TU  \mojivementy  Fr.]  Act  or  manner  of  mov- 
ing; motion;  excitement :-- the    train  of  wheel- work 

of  a  clock  or  watch. —  (MvMi)  Any  single  strain  or  pari 

having  the  same  measure. 
tMo'VEWT, «.  [77101)6715,  L.]  Moving.  Orao. 
Mb'v:]?NT,  n.  That  which  moves  another.  OlanviUe.  [k.] 
Mbv'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  moves  ;  a  proposer. 
Mbv'iNG,  71.  Motive ;  impulse ;  motion.  South. 
Mbv'iNG,  a.  Pathetic;  touching;  affecting;  exciting 
M5v'iNG-LV,  ad.  So  as  to  move ;  pathetically. 
Mov'JNG-Nfiss,  71.  Power  to  affect  the  passions.  Boyle. 
MbW,  (mBQ)  n.  A  compartment  in  a  barn  for  hay  or  gram 

a  heap  of  corn  or  hay;  —  when  laid  up  in  a  barn,  !t  \« 

said  to  be  in  mow ;  when  heaped  in  a  field,  in  rick. 
Mb^,  (miiu)  V.  a.  [i.  mowed  ;  yp.  mowing,  mowed.]  To 

put  In  a  mow. 
Mow,    (mo)    V.    a.  [i.    mowed;   pp.    mowing,   mown    ot 

mowed.]  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe;  to  cut  as  with  a 

scythe. 
Mow,  (m5)  V.  n.  To  cut  grass;  to  gather  the  harvest 

WaUer 
tMoW,  (mB(i)  71.  A  wry  mouth.  Common  Prayer. 
fMbiX^,  (myfl)  V.  71.  To  make  mouths,  as  an  ape.  Shak 
Mb^a^'BURN,  V.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow.  Mor 

timer. 
fMowE,  V.  71.  [i.  mought.]  May.  Wicliffe.  —  The  old  fornr 

of  77ta^  and  must.  The  forms  of  77U)ioe,  moweriy  and  moun^ 

are  still  used  in  the  north  of  England.  Tadd. 
Mow'ER,  71.  One  who  mows.  Tusser. 
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MoWjNGt,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe ;  that 
which  is  cut  down  ;  a  meadow  or  field  to  be  mowed. 

M5x'A,  71.  An  Indian  moss,  used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout, 
by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved.  Temple.  A  cottony 
substance  used  in  cauterizing.  Dungliaon. 

MGx-i-BOs'TipN,*  n  {Med.)  Cauterization  by  using  moza. 
punglison. 

Mof'^,*  lu  Mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes.  Brande, 

jMolfLE,  n.  A  mule.  Carew. 

MR.*  An  abbreviation  of  master.  See  Master,  Mister, 
Messieurs,  and  Miss. 

Mrs.*  An  abbreviation  of  mistress  See  Mistress,  arid  Miss. 

MtJCH,  a.  ^mucho,  Sp.]  \^com.  more;  superL  most.]  Large 
in  quantity;  long  in  tune;  opposed  to  little.  —  [f  Many  j 
as,  "  7?7.Mc/i  people."  .dcts.] 

MOch,  ad.  In  a  great  degree ;  by  far  ;  to  a  certain  degree  j 
to  a  great  degree  ;  often,  or  long;  nearly. 

MDcH,  n.  A  great  quantity,  opposed  to  a  little  ;  abun- 
dance ;  more  than  enough  :  • — an  uncommon  thing  ;  some- 

,  thing  strange.  Bacon.  —  To  malte  much  ofj  to  treat  with 
regard ;  to  fondle  ;  to  pamper.  Sidney.  —  ^Much  at  one^ 
nearly  of  equal  value.  Drijden.  —  Much  is  often  used  in 
composition  ;  ns,  TJiwcMoved. 

tMt)CH'?L,  o.  Much.  Spenser. 

MOch'kj^ss,  7t-  Quantity.   Wiately.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

jMtJcH'WHAT,  (-hw6t)  ad.  Nearly.  OlanvUle. 

Mu'cjc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Obtained  from  gum;  as,  mucic  acid. 
Brande. 

Mu'ciD,  a.  [mucidusy  L.]  Slimy  ;  mouldy.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Mu'c Jd-n£ss,  n.  Sliminess ;  mustiness.  Ainsworth.  [b.j 

Mu'clL-A(|^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass  j  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  gum;  the  liquor  which  moistens  and  lu- 
bricates certain  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Mu-cj-lX^'j-noGs,  (mu-se-laj'e-nus)  a.  Partaking  of  or 
resembling  mucilage  ;  slimy;  viscous.  Ray. 

Mu-ci-LX^'j-NoDs-NiSss,  71.  Sliminess;  viscosity, 

Mu'ciTE,*  tu  A  substance  in  which  mucic  acid  is  com- 
bined with  something  else.  Smart. 

MDCK,  a.  Damp;  moist;  rank.  Mead,  [r..] 

MCCK,  71.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds;  manure;  filth; 
a  mass  of  filth  :  —  simply,  a  heap.  Spenser. —  To  run  a 
muck,  (a  phrase  derived  from  the  Malays,)  to  run  about 
*ranticany  and  attempt  to  kill  all  one  meets. 

MtJCX,  u.  a.  To  manure  with  muck  ;  to  dung.  Tusser. 

|MOck'en-der,  I  n.  [mocadorj  Sp.]    A  handkerchief.  B. 

JMOCK'lN-GER,    ]      Jonson. 

fMDcK'ER,  V.  a.  To  hoard  ;  to  get  meanly.  Chaucer. 

tMOcK'ER-ER,  n.  A  miser  ;  a  niggard.   Chaucer, 

MOcK'HEAP,  n.  A  dunghill.  Favour. 

MDck'hill,  TU  A  dunghill.  Burton. 

MOck'I-n£ss,  71.  Nastiness  ;  filth.  Bailey. 

fMDcK'LE,  (muk'kl)  a.  Mickle  ;  much.  Spenser. 

MDCK'MlD-DEN,  (-dn)  71.  A  dunghill.  [North  of  England.] 

MDcK'-BAKE,*  n.  A  rake  for  raking  dirt  or  muck.  Banyan. 

MOck'-swEat,  71.  Profuse  sweat.  [Vulgar.] 

MDcK'-WORM,  (-wiirm)  n.  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung :  — 
a  miser;  a  curmudgeon.  Swift. 

MtJcK'woRT  *  (-wiirt)  n.  (But.)  A  plant.  Jlsh. 

MDck'y,  a.  Nasty  ;  filthy.  Spenser. 

Mv-c6s'i-TY,*  71.  Mucousness  ;  sliminess.  Buchanan. 

Mu'coys,  a.  [mucosus,  L.]  Slimy ;  viscous  ;  containing 
mucilage:  —  applied  to  a  membrane  which  lines  all  the 
canals  and  cavities  of  the  body,  which  open  externally. 

MO'coys-wltss,  71.  Slime;  viscosity. 

Mu'cROj  n.  [L.]  A  sharp  point.  Browne. 

Mu'CRp-N^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Tipped  by  a  hard  point.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'CR9-MAT-:^D,  a.  Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point.  Wood- 
ward. 

Mu'cV-l'fiNT,  a.  [mucusj  L.]  Viscous ;  moist.  Bailey. 

MtJ'CVS,  n.  [L.l  {AnaL)  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane ;  animal  mucilage,  as  that  which 
flows  from  the  nose. 

MOD,  n.  Earth  or  soil  mixed  with  water ;  moist,  soft 
earth,  such  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  still  water. 

MDd,  v.  a.  [i.  MUDDED ;  pp.  muddino,  mudded.]  To  bury 
in  mud ;  to  pollute,  dash,  or  soil  with  mud  or  dirt ;  to 
muddy. 

MDd*  a.  Made  of  mud  ;  slimy.  PTood. 

Mu'dar,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  India,  of  the  order  of  as- 
clepias,  used  in  scrofulous  cases.  Brande. 

MO'd^-rIne,*  «.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle,  having  the 
singular  property  of  softening  by  cold,  and  hardening  by 
heat.  Brande. 

MOd'died,*  (miid'id)  a.  Turbid;  soiled;  cloudy;  con- 
fused. Smart. 

MOd'dj-lt,  ad,  Turbidly ;  with  foul  mixture. 

MDo'DJ-wiss,  71.  State  of  being  muddy ;  turbidnesg. 

MOd'dlE,  f-mud'dl)  *.  a.  [i.  muddled;  pp.  muddling, 
MUDDLED.]  To  make  turbid ;  to  make  half  drunk ;  to 
cloud  or  stupefy. 

MOd'dle,  (miid'dl)  v,  n.  To  contract  filth ;  to  be  in  a 
dirty,  low,  degraded,  or  confused  state.  Swift, 

MCiJ'DLE,  (miid'dl)  n.  A  confused  or  turbid  state  ;  dirty 
confusion. 


Mt^D'DLED,*  (m&d'dld)  a.  Half  drunk  ;  tipsy.  Maunder 

MDd'dV)  0"  Turbid;  foul  with  mud;  gross;  soiled  W't« 
mud  :  — dark  ;  not  bright ;  cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull. 

MDd'dv,  V,  a.  \u  MUDDIED  ;  pp.  muddtino,  muddied.]  Pc 
make  muddy;  to  cloud  ;  to  disturb,  Orew, 

MOu'DV-BniAiNED,*  (-brand)  a.  Dull  of  apprehension 
stupid.  Smart. 

MGd'dv-h£ad'?d,  o.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  stupid. 

MtJD'DY-MfeT-TLED,*  (-lid)  d.  Sluggish  J  Spiritless.  Shac, 

MtJD'-FlSH,*  TU  A  sort  of  fish  which  lies  much  in  th< 
mud,  Crabb, 

MDd'-stone,*  n.  A  local  name  for  a  part  of  the  uppci 
Silurian  rocks.  P.  Cyc. 

MDd'sDck-er,  n.  A  sea  fowl.  Derham. 

MOd'-wAll,  n.  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throwing 
up  mud,  and  suffering  it  to  dry :  — a  bird.  Ainsworth 

MQd'-wAlleu,  (-waid)  a.  Having  a  mud-wall. 

MDd'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  An  aqujitic  plant.  Hamiton.' 

MuE,  V.  fl.  [muer,  Fr.]  To  change  feathers ;  to  moult 
[muheUf  Ger.]  To  low,  as  a  cow.  See  Mew  and  Moo 

M^-Mz'ziNj*  n.  A  clerk  or  officer  of  a  mosque,  in  Mahom 
etan  countries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  the  ezamj  oi 
summons  to  prayers,  at  the  five  canonical  hours  ;  viz.  al 
dawn,  noon,  4  o'clock  P,  M.,  sunset,  and  niglitfali 
Brande, 

MOff,  71.  [mvfff  Swed.]  A  soft  cover,  generally  of  fur  foi 
the  hands  in  winter, 

MOf'fjn,  n,  A  kind  of  light  cake, 

MDf'fle,  (muf'fl)  V.  a.  [mufie^  Fr,]  [»'.  muffled  ;  pp. 
MUFFLING,  MUFFLED.]  To  Wrap  oT  covcr,  particularly  the 
face  or  a  part  of  it ;  to  conceal ;  to  involve  ;  to  wrap  up : 
— to  wind  something  round  a  sonorous  instrument  in 
order  to  deaden  the  sound. 

MDf'fle,  V.  n.  {magelenf  jnoffelen^  D,]  To  speak  inwardly 
or  indistinctly. 

MDf'fle,"*  n.  The  tumid  and  naked  portion  of  the  uppei 
lip  and  nose  of  animals  of  the  bovine  and  deer  kind.  Avr 
dubon.  An  earthen  oven,  or  earthenware  case  or  box,  for 
receiving  cupels  and  protecting  them  in  assay  furnaces. 
Ure, 

MDf'fl^RjTi.  He  or  that  which  mufiles: — apart  of  female 
dress  for  mufiling  the  face. 

MtJF'Tiy  n.  The  Turkish  title  of  a  doctor  of  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  or  religion  of  Turkey. 

Mt}&,  71.  An  earthen  or  metallic  vessel  or  cup  to  drink 
from. 

MDg^g-ard,  a.  Sullen  ;  displeased.  Grose,  [Local,  Eng.j 

MRg-'gish,  o.  Damp  and  close  :  — same  as  muggy.  Mortimer 

M0G-GLE-To'Ni-AN,(mug-gl-t6'ne-9n)7i.  A  follower  of  Lo- 
dowick  Muggleton,  an  English  journeyman  tailor,  who, 
about  the  year  1657,  set  up  for  a  prophet.  Orey. 

MOg'gy,  a.  Damp;  moist;  close;  misty  and  warm:  —  often 
applied  to  the  atmosphere.  Byron. 

MDg'hoOse,  n.  An  alehouse ;  a  low  house  for  drinking 
Tatler. 

tMu'(?j-£NT,  a.  [mugiensj  L.]  Bellowing.  Browne. 

Mu'qj^iL,  71.  [mugilf  L.]  A  name  for  the  mullet.  Browne. 

MDg'wort,  (mug'wUrt)  n,  A  plant ;  a  species  of  arte 
misia. 

Mv-L.XT'T6,7t  [mulatOySp.-f  mulatre,Fr.]plmrj-ljlT'TOli^ 
The  ofifspring  of  parents,  of  whom  one  is  white  and  tb6 
other  black. 

Mv-lXt'tress,*  n.  A  female  mulatto.  Chancer, 

MDl'ber-ry,  71.  A  tree  of  several  varieties^  the  fruit  oi 
the  tree. 

MDIjCH,  n.  Straw,  leaves,  litter,  &c.,  half  rotten.  Brande. 

MOlch,*  v.  a,  [i.  mulched;  pp.  mulchiko,  mulched.' 
To  cover  with  litter  or  half-rotten  straw,  or  with  manure 
Loiidon. 

MDlct,  71.  [mulcta^  L.]  (Law)  A  fine  of  money  imposed 
for  some  fault  or  misdemeanor  ;  a  penalty. 

MULCT,  V.  a.  To  punish  with  fine  or  forfeiture.  Bacon. 

Mt)LC'TA-RV,*  a.  [mulcta,  L.]  Consisting  of  fines  or  forfeit 
ures ;  mulctuary.  Temple. 

MDlc'tv-a-ry,  a.  Punishing  with  fine,  OoerOury. 

Mule,  n.  [mul,  Sax. ;  mula^  L.]  An  animal  of  mongre 
breed,  but  particularly  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and  mare 
or  of  a  horse  and  she-ass.  —  (Bot.)  A  hybrid  plant.  Ham- 
ilton.—  A  spinning-machine.  McCuUoch. 

MuLE'-DRiv-ER,*7i,  A  driver  of  mules;  a  muleteer.  John- 
son^ 

MuLE^-jJtN'Ny,*  n.  A  spinning  machine,  invented  in  177J 
by  S.  Crompton.  McCuUoch. 

Mu-let-eer',  n.  [muletier,  Fr.]  A  mule-driver;  a  horso- 
boy. 

Mu-Lj-fiB'R|-TV,  n.  [7BiiKe&ns,  L.]  Womanhood  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  woman,  corresponding  to  virility  ;  effeminacy 

Mu'z.f-ERj*  n.  [L.J  A  woman  ;  awife.  — (£ow)  Used  H 
designate  one  born  in  wedlock,  in  distinction  from  on* 
born  out  of  matrimony ;  in  particular,  one  born  iir  wed- 
lock, though  begotten  before.  Whishaw, 

Mul'jsh,  a.  Like  a  mule  ;  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Cowper. 

'M.vi.'iaii-IjXy*ad.  In  a  mulish  manner;  obstinately.  BocU 
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MOl'TSH  NJSss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  mulish.  Booth, 

IfOliL,  n.  [fDustj  rubbish.  Gower.']  A  snuff-box  made  of 
the  small  end  of  a  horn.  [Scottish.] 

UDll,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  species  of  muslin.  W,  Ehicy. 

MtiliL,  V. a.  [mullittts,  L.]  [i.  mulled  ipp.  mulling,  mulled.] 
To  soften  and  reduce  the  strength  or  spirit  of;  to  heat, 
sweeten,  &c.,  as  wine. 

Jdffi.'ZAj*n.;  pl.Mffz'zX^.  A  priest,  or  one  of  sacerdotal 
order,  in  Tartary.  —  The  Tartar  vmlta  and  Turkish  mollah 
are  of  common  origin,  though  their  offices  are  distinct. 
Brande, 

MOi.-L^-GA-TAw'Ny,*  7t.  An  East-Indian  curry  soup,  be- 
ing a  decoction  of  pepper.  Hamilton. 

MGL'LEm,  (mul'Un)  n,  A  genus  of  annual  plants  with  a 
soft,  woolly  leaf  and  yellow  flowers  ;  verbascum. 

MDl'ler,  71.  [mouZewr,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  mulls: — a 
stone  held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 
upon  a  flat  stone  j  often  called  muUeU 

MOii'LET,  n.  [mulet.  Fr.]  A  sea-fish,  of  several  varieties, 
valued  for  food.    See  Muller. 

MiJL'L|-ciTE,*7t.  (Min.)  Anothername  for  vivianite.  Dana. 

MDl'lJ-&rDb$,  71.  pi.  Twistings  of  the  intestines;  ill  hu- 
mor or  suilenness.  Beaum.  ^  Fl.  [Vulgar.] 

MtiL'LlQN,  (mul'yyn)  n.  [mouZurej  Fr.]  («ffrcA.)  The  up- 
right post,  or  bar,  dividing  two  lights  of  a  window. 

MOl'liqn,  (mul'yun)  v.  a.  [i.  mullioned  ;  pp.  mullionino, 
HULLioNED.]  To  form  with  mulHons.  Shikeley. 

*Mtil.'LgcK,  71.  Rubbish;  mull.  Chaucer. 

MDlse,  71.  [imdsumf  L.]  Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with 
honey.  [R.] 

MDl.SH,*7!.  &,v.  a.  See  Mulch. 

MOlt-Xng'V-lar,  a.  [multus  and  angvlust  L.]  Having 
many  angles;  polygonal. 

MOlt-Ang'V-lar-lv,  ad.  Polygonally ;  with  many  angles 
or  corners.  ^ 

Mvlt-Xng'v-lar-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  multangular. 

MyL-Tii'i-Ty,*  n.  Multiplicity.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

K  O^L-Tf-^K^Tlc'V-LATE,*  a.  {Zool.)  Having  many  joints. 
Brande, 

MDlj-T(-cXp'sv-li^R,  (*.  [multus  and  capsula,  L.]  Having 
many  capsules. 

MOl-ti-cAr'i~nate,*  (I.  (Conch.)  Having  many  keeUlike 
ridges.  Brande. 

MDl-ti-ca'vous,  u.  [multus  and  cauiw,  L.]  Having  many 
holes  or  cavities. 

MOx-T|-dEn'tate,*  a.  Having  many  teeth.  Brande. 

MDl-ti-fa'ri-oOs,  a.  [viuUifarius^  L.]  Having  many  vari- 
eties of  modes  or  relations  ;  having  great  multiplicity  or 
diversity  ;  diverse  ;  numerous ;  manifold. 

MDl-ti-fa'rj-oDs-L¥,  ad.  In  a  multifarious  manner. 

HOL-TJ-FA'Ri-oOs-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  multifarious. 

SIDl'ti-fId,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  divisions.  P.  Cyc. 

MvL-TiF'j-DODs,  [mul-tif'?-dQs,  F.  Sm.  Wb.  J^shj  Rees; 
mul-tj-fi'dys,  Ja.]  a.  [mtUtifidusj  L.]  Having  many  di- 
visions orjjartitions. 

MOl-ti-flo'rous,*  [mul-te-flo'riiS,  JT.  Sm.  ,*  mul-tlf'l?- 
rus,  iVb.]  a.  [multifiorusj  L.j  (Bot.)  Having  many  flowers. 
P.  Cyc. 

Mt5L'Tl-Fi5tL,*  n.  (.Srch.)  A  leaf  ornament  of  more  than 
five  divisions.  Francis. 

MDl't|,-f6i.d,*  a.  Diversified  ;  manifold.  Colend^e. 

MtiL'Ti-FORM,  a.  [multiformis^  L.]  Having  many  forms  or 
appearances. 

MfiL-Tl-FORM';-TV,  71.  [muU^ormtSj  L.]  State  of  being  mul- 
tiform. 

MDl-ti-form'ovs,*  a.  Multiform.  Lee. 

MDii-Ti-^fiN'ER-ous,*  a.  Having  many  kinds.  Smart. 

MvL-tIj'V-goDs,*  [miil-tlj'y-giis,  Sm~;  infil-t§-jQ'gys,  K. 
Wb.]  a.  Consisting  of  many  pairs.  Smart. 

MDl-tj-lXt'er-*l,  a.  [multus  and  lateralis,  L.]  Having 
many  sides.  Reid, 

MDii-Tj-LlN'E-^,  a.  [multus  and  Unea,  h.]  Having  many 
lines.  Steecens. 

M0l-tj.l6c'V-l*R,*  a.  Having  many  cells.  Buckland. 

Mvl-tIl'O-quEnce,*  71.  Loquacity.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

MvL-TlL'p-ftUoOSj  a.  [multiloquus,  L.]  Loquacious. 

MOl-tj-no'date,*  I  a.  Having  many  knots;  many-knot- 

MDL-Tj-NO'DOys,*  \     ted.  Smart. 

MtJL.-Ti  NO'MJ-AL,  a.  (Algebra)  Having  several  terms  or 
names.  Brande. 

MDl-T}-k6m'|-N^L,  o.  Same  as  mttZiiniMnial,  Johnson.  [R.] 

MOIj-tjnOm'j-noOs,  a.  [muUus  and  nomen,  L.]  Multmo- 
mial.  Donne.  [R.] 

Myii-Tlr'A-RoOs,  a.  [multiparus,  L.]  Producing  many  at  a 
bir^h.  Browne. 

Myi  TlP'^R-TlTE,*  a.  (BoL)  Divided  into  many  parts  or 
lobes  P.  dye. 

MDL^TJ-Pfi  >,  H.  [multipeda,  L.]  An  insect  with  many  feet. 

MDl^tI-ple,  (mul'te-pl)7i.  [multiplex^  h.'liArith.)  A  num- 
ber which  exactly  contains  another  number  several  times; 
as,  12  is  a  multiple  of  3.  —  A  common  multiple  is  one  that  is 
a  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers;  as,  12  is  a  common 
multiple  of  3  and  4. 

6iDl'tj-ple,  a.  Manifold;  comprising  several  times. 


MGl'tj-pi.Ex,*  a.  {BoWS  Having  many  fo  da.  Smart 
MDL'Ti-piiI-^-BL,E,  a.  [Fr.J  That  may  je  multipllt-d 
MttL-TJ-PLi'^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Capacity  of  being  niulnpne*, 

iMOii'Tj-PLj-CA-BLE,  a.  M«ltipliat)le.  Bp.  Taylirr. 
IDL-T(-PLj-cXND',7i.  (.4riiA.)  The  number  to  be  multiplied 

MuL-Tlp'L}-CATE,  [niul-tlp'le-k^t,  S.  P.,-  miil-tlp'l?-kat. 
JV.  Ja. ;  mul'te-pl^-Kat,  Sm,  Wb.  Ash."]  a.  Consisting  or 
more  than  one.  Dcrham. 

MOl-T|-plj-ca'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.  I  multiplication  h.]  The  act  ol 
multiplying;  state  of  being  multiplied. — {Arith.)  Tha 
process  of  finding  the  amount  of  a  given  number  orquan 
tity,  called  the  7nu/(ipiica7irf,  when  repeated  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  expressed  by  the  multiplier.  —  Multiplication 
table,  a  small  table  containing  the  product  of  ali  the  sim- 

gte  digits,  and  onwards  up  to  12  times  12. 
L'Tj-PLi-CA-TlVE,*a.  Tending  to  multiply.  Smart. 
MDL'Ti-PLJ-CA-TpR,  71.    The  number  by  which  aiotbrv 
number  is  multiplied  ;  multiplier. 

SI0L-Ti-PLl"cioVS,(mai-te-plish'uB)O'  Manifold.  Browne 
Ol-tj-plI^'j-ty,  n.  [multiplicitel  Fr.J  State  of  being 
many  ;  state  of  being  more  than  one  of  the  same  kind 

MtjL'Tj-PLl-:ER,  71,  One  who  multiplies  :  — the  multiplicfl' 
tor,  or  the  number  by  which  another  number  is  to  hv 
multiplied. 

MOl'ti-ply,  b.  a.  [multiplierj  Fr.  ]  multiplico,  L.]  [t  mul- 
tiplied; pp.  MULTIPLYING,  MULTIPLIED.]  To  incicase  in 
nun^ber;  to  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation,  oi 
addition ;  to  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  multipli- 
cation. 

Mtfli'T{-Pi.Y,  V.  n.  To  grow  in  number ;  to  increase. 

MvIj-t1p'Q-t£nt,  a.  [multus  and  potens,  L.]  Having  mau 
ifold  power.  Shak. 

MtJL-Ti-PRfis'ENCE,  (mul-te-prSz'?ns)  n.  [multus  and  pra 
senUa,  L.]  The  power  or  act  of.being  present  in  many 
places  at  once. 

tM,VL-Tl"sciovs,(m9l-tIsh'Lis)  a.  [multiscius,'L.'\  Knowing 
much.  Johnson. 

MDl-tj-sIl'i-quoOs,  a.  [multus  and  siliqua,  L.]  Having 
many  seed-vessels. 

MvL-Tls'9-HOCs,  a.  [muUisonusj  L.]  Having  many  sounds 
Bailey. 

MOlj-Tj-SPi'RAL,*  a.  Having  many  spiral  coils.  Brande. 

MCl-ti-stri'^te,*  a.  (Zool.)  Marked  with  many  streaks 
Brande. 

MOl-TJ-sI^l'LA-ble,  n.  [multus,  L.,  and  syllable.]  A  poly- 
syllable 5_  a  word  of  many  syllables. 

MOl'tj-tude,  7L.  [Fr.  i  multitudo,  L.]  The  state  of  being 
many  ;  a  great  number;  a  number  collectively  ;  many  ;  a 
owarm  ;  a  throng  ;  a  crowd  ;  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar, 

Mt>L-Tl-Tu'l>l-NA-Ry>*  °-  Multitudinous.  Mitfard. 

MOli-TJ-TtJ'Dj-NOOs,  a.  Consisting  of  or  belonging  to  a 
multitude  ;  numerous  ;  manifold. 

MDii-Tj-Tu'Dj-NoDs-Pffiss,*  n.  State  of  being  multitudi- 
nous. Ec.  Rev. 

fMvL-Tlv'A-GANT,  a.  [multivagus,  L.]  Wandering  abroad 
much.  Bailey. 

fMVL-Tlv'^-G-OtJs,  a.  Same  as  multivagant.  Bailey. 

MOL'T}-vALVE,*n.  An  animal  or  shell  having  more  than 
two  valves.  RogeU 

MOL'T|:vii^i;lAB,*  i  -  Having  many  valves.  Rogct. 
M0l-TI-V)2R'sJiNT,*  a.  Having  many  changes.  Hamilton. 
|MvL-Tlv'l-otJs,  a.    [multus  and  via^  L.]    Having  many 

ways.  Bailey. 
MijL-TO' OA*  71.  The  name  of  the  code  of  laws  by  which 

the  Turkish  empire  is  governed,  consisting  of  precepts  of 

the  Alcoran,  &c.  Braise. 
Mvi<T-5c'V-E.A.R,  a.  [multus  and  oculm,  L,]  Ha  ring  mora 

eyes  than  two.  Derham. 
MHiJtjjm  In  P'ar'vO,*  [L.]  "Much  in  little  ;  "  a  great 

deal  said  in  a  few  words.  Macdonnel. 
Mvlt-On'gV-L^te,*  a.    [mvltvs  and  ungv-la,  h.]  (Zool.) 

Having  the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two  parts  Brande, 
MOlt'vre,  (miilt'yyr)  n.  [moulture,  old  Fr.J  A  grist,  or 

grinding ;  the  corn  ground  ;  also  the  toll  or  fee  fur  grin  J - 

ing.  Cotgrave.  [Local,  Eng.] 
MOm,  int^.  Silence  !  hush  \  Spenser. 
MGm,  a.  Silent ;  not  speaking.  Shah. 
Mt^M,  n.  [mumme,  Ger.]  Ale  brewed  with  wheat ;  a  strong 

liquor  made  in  Germany.  Mortimer 
M&M,  V.  71.  See  Mumh. 
MOm'ble,  (miim^bl)  v.  n.  [mommeleuy  Tent.]  [i.  mumbled 

pp.  HUMBLING,  MUMBLED.]    To  spcafc  With  the  lips  or 

mouth  partly  closed  j  to  grumble  ;  to  mutttrr  ;  to  chew ,  to 

bite  softly. 
MOm'ble,  (miim'bl)  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulato 

voice;  to  utter  Imperfectly;  to  mouth  gently;  to  slubber 

over;  to  suppress. 
MGm'ble-News,  (miSm'bl-nuz)  n.  A  tale-bearer.  Shak. 
MOm'bler,  71.  (Jne  who  mumbles  ;  a  mutterer 
MOm'bljng,*  71.  Suppressed,  indistinct  speech.  Bp.  ffalL 
MDM'BLlNa-Ly,  ad.  With  inarticulate  utterance. 
MOm'-bGd^'^t,  interj.  Be  silent  and  secret  t    [Used  in  i 

ludicrous  manner.]  Fulke. 
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MDm'-ChAnce,  71.  A  game  of  hazard  with  dice.  Cavendish. 
One  stupid  and  silent ;  a  fool.  Qrose. 

AiOiVIM,  tJ  n.  \mummej  Gar.  4*  Dan.]  [i,  mummed  j  pp.  mumm- 
ing, MUMMED.]  To  mask  j  to  frolic  in  disguise.  Spmser, 

MDm'm^r,  n.  Originally,  one  who  gesticulated,  without 
speaking  ;  a  masker  ;  a  performer  in  masks  ;  a  buffoon. 

MDm'me-rv,  71.  [raomme,  Fr.]  Masking}  frolic  in  masks; 
foolery  ;  a  farcical  show  ;  folly. 

MDm-M|-fi-ca'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  making  mummies. 
Lond.  Jour. 

MOm'mi-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mummy.  Brands. 

MDm'mJ-fv,  t).  a.  [mum7KT/ andjJo,  L.]  [i.  mummified  ;  pp. 
MUMuiFviNG,  MUMMIFIED.]  To  presetve,  as  a  mummy  j 
to  make  a  mummy  of. 

MDm'ming,*  tu  An  ancient  Christmas  pastime  in  England, 
consisting  of  a  species  of  masquerading.  P.  Cye. 

R10m^M!:n&,*p.  a.  Masking;  relating  to  masking. 

MDwc'My,  71.  [mumie^  Fr. ;  mumiaj  L.]  A  dead  body  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction,  by 
any  means,  and  especially  by  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalm- 
ing:-<-the  liquor  which  distils  from  mummies;  gum. — 
{Among  gardeners)  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting. —  Ta 
beat  to  a  iimmmy,  to  beat  soundly.  Aliunaorth. 

UDM'fliy,*  V.  a.  To  embalm  ;  to  mummify.  Month.  Rev. 

MtJMP,  u.  a.  [mompelenj  Taut.]  [i.  mumped  ;  pp.  mumping, 
uuMPED.]  To  nibble;  to  bite  quick  ;  to  chew: — to  talk 
low  and  quick  ;  to  beg  ;  to  deceive.  Otway. 

MDmp,  v.  n.  To  chatter  ;  to  make  mouths  ;  to  grin  like  an 
ape  ;  to  implore  or  beg  with  a  false  pretence.  Burke. 

MDmp'^r,  n.  One  who  mumps  ;  a  beggar, 

MOmp'jng,  71.  Foolish  or  begging  tricks  ;  mockery.  BenUey. 

MOmp'jsh,*  a.  Sullen  ;  sulky  ;  obstinate.  Maunder. 

MDmp'{SH-n£:ss,*  n.  Sullenness.  Ash. 

MOmps,  n,  pL  [mompelen,  D.]  Sullenness  ;  silent  anger. — 
(Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  glands  about  the  throat 
and  jaws  are  swelled,  (cynanche  parotidiea.) 

MGn,  v.  Must,  Brockett.  [North  of  England.]    See  Mowe. 

Mttx,  71.  The  mouth.  Todd.  [Vulgar.]     See  Muws. 

MDnch,  u.  a,  [manger.  Fr.]  [i.  munched  ;  pp.  munchino, 
MUNCHED.]  To  chew  by  great  mouthfuls.  Shak*  [Vulgar.] 
Written  also  mounch. 

Id&NCH,  V.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  by  great  mouthfuls.  I>ry- 
den.  [Vulgar.] 

MDnch'er,  n.  One  who  munches  ;  a  gross  feeder. 

MOn'dake,  a.  {raundanusj  L.]  Belonging  to  the  world; 
earthly ;  terrestrial.   Skelton. 

fMVN-DXN'j-Ty,  n.  Secularity.  W.  Mountague. 

frMyN-DA'TipM",  71.  [mundusj  L.]  Act  of  cleansing.  Bailey. 

MttN'DA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

MONADIC,  77.  (Min.)  A  Cornish  name  for  iron  pyrites. 
Brande. 

Mvn-dIf'i-cXnt,*  n.  (Med.)  A  cleansing  and  healing  oint- 
ment. Brande. 

MDn-dj-fi-ca'tiqn,7i.  [7na7t(27«and/aCTo,L.]  Act  of  cleans- 
ing. Q,uincy. 

Mvn-d1f'J-ca-tIve,  a.  [mundificatif.  old  Fr.]  Cleansing; 
tending  to  cleanse.  Browne, 

Mun-dIf'j-cj^-tIve,  n.  A  medicine  to  cleanse.  Wiseman. 

fMt)N'Dl-FY,  v,  a.  [mundifierj  old  Fr.]  To  cleanse  j  to  make 
clean.  Brovme. 

fMvN-Dlv'-^-oXNT,  a.  [777W7iiioa^iw,L.]  Wandering  through 
the  world.  Bailey. 

Mun-i>On'gvs,  n.  Stinking  tobacco.  Phillips.  [Vulgar.] 
Mu'NlER-^-Ry,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.  Bailey. 
Mu'ner-Xte,  1).  a.  L77i7i7iero,  L.]  To  remunerate.  Coles. 
Mu-NER-A'TlpN,  71.  A  remuneration.  Lemon. 

tftJNG-'-CORN,  71.  Mixed  corn.  See  Manq-Corn. 

MOn'gr?!.,  (mung'grjl)  n.  &  a.  See  Mongrel. 

Mv-Nl9'l-PAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  municipalise  L.]  Belonging  to  a  cor- 
poration or  a  city ;  relating  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  na- 
tion. — Municipml  law^  the  law  of  a  city,,  state,  or  nation. 

Mu-nI^-j-pXIi'i-ty,  n.  A  district  or  its  inhabitants ;  the  lo- 
cal government  of  a  town  or  district.  Burke. 

Mv-nI^'j-PAI'-^^m,*  n.  Municipal  state  or  condition.  Ec 
Rev. 

tMy-NTF'l-CATE,  (J.  a.  [777U7i^o,  L.j  To  enrich.  Cockeram. 

Mv-nIf'(-cence,  n.  [munificentiaj  L.]  Liberality;  act  of 
giving ;  bounty  ;  beneficence ;  generosity. 

Mv-nIf'j-c£nt,  a.  [munificusj  L.]  Liberal ;  generous ;  boun- 
tiful; beneficent. 

Mu-NlF'I-cfiNT-Ly,  ad.  Liberally;  generously. 

tMC'NJ-FY,*u.  a.  To  fortify.  Drayton. 

Mu'NI-mBnt,  71.  [7nit7W77ie7itu77i,  L.]  Fortification ;  strong- 
hold ;  support  J  defence.  —  (Law)  A  deed;  a  charter,  as  of 
a  public  body. 

fMv-NiTE',  V.  a.  [munio,  L.]  To  fortify;  to  strengthen. 
Bacfon. 

MV  Nl"TipN,  (my-nlsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  munitio^  L.]  Fortifica- 
tion ;  strong-hold  ;  ammunition  ;  materials  for  war  or  for 
commerce. 

*Mu'NJ-Ty,  n.  Security  ;  immunity.  JV.  Mountague. 

MON-.TJEET',*  71.  A  species  of  madder  producett  in  India. 
McC  iilloch. 

UDn'niqn,  (mun'yyn)  n.  Same  as  TWuHtoTi.  See  Mollion. 


MGns,  n.  pi.  The  mouth  and  chops.  R&y.  [Vulgar.] 
MOn'TIN,*  or  MDn'tin&,*  n.  (Jlrch.)  The  central,  vertical 

piece  that  divides  tlie  panels  of  a  door.  Loudon, 
MuNT'jXc,*  71,  (Zool.)  A  species  of  deer.  P.  Cyc, 
Mt5'RA(j^E,  n.  [nvwrus,  L.]  (Law)  A  toll,  tax,  or  money  paW 

to  keep  walls  in  repair.  Whishaw. 
MO'r^l,  a.  [muralis,  L.]  Pertaining  to  a  wal\.  —  (Astron._ 

Mural  arckj  a  wall,  or  walled  arch,  placed  exactly  in  the 

plane  of  the  meridian,  for  placing  a  quadrant,  sextant 

&c.,  to  observe  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  heavenly 

bodies.  — Mural  circle  or  quadrantj  an  instrument  used  foi 

measuring  angles. 
MiJBc,*  77.  (Bot.)  Husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is  expressed 

also  written  murk.  Crahh.    See  Marc. 
Murch'i-S9N-ite,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  fel 

spar.  Brande. 
MuR'DiiER,  7U  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being  with  mal 

ice  prepense  or  aforethought.  —  Used  interjectionally  when 

life  is  in  danger. 

MUR'DER,  v.  a.  [i.  MURDERED  ;  pp.  MURDERING,  MURDERED.} 

To  kill  a  person  with  malice  prepense :  to  kill ;  to  assas- 
sinate ;  to  destroy :  —  to  abuse  or  violate  grossly ;  as,  *'■  t« 

murder  language." 
Mur'der-er,    n.    One  who  has  committed   murder.— 

(J^aut.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships  of  war,  called 

also  a  murdering-piece. 
Mur'der-£ss,  77.  A  woman  who  has  committed  murder. 

Donne. 
MUr'der-Xng-piece,  71.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  Shak, 
tMiJR'DER-MfirfT,  77.  Act  of  Committing  murder.  Fairfax. 
Mur'der-oDs,  a.  Guilty  of  murder ;  addicted  to  blood. 
MiJB'DER-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bloody  or  a  cruel  manner 
|MURE,  77.  [TBTir,  Fr. ;  muruSj  L.]  A  wall.  Heywood. 
JMURE,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  walls;  to  immure.  Bp.  Hail. 
Mtj'R?N-(j^:ER,n.  An  overseer  of  a  wall.  Ainsworth. 
Mu'r£x,*7i.  [L.]  {Conch.)  A  mollusk  having  a  univalve 

spiral  shell,  noted  for  its  purple  dye.  Roget. 
Mu'Ri-A-ciTE,*77.  (MiTu)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lune, 

containing  a  little  common  salt.  Brande. 
Mu'Ri--ft.TE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  muriatic  acid 

and  a  base  :  — common  salt  is  a  muriate  of  soda.  Brande, 
Mu'Ri-AT-?D,  a.  [muriaf  L.]  Put  in  brine ;  combined  with 

muriatic  acid, 
Mu-RI-Xt'jc,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine  or  salt.— 

Muriatic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  common  salt. 
Mu'Ri-c^TE,*  a.  (Zool.  &  Bot.)  Having  a  surface  armed 

with  short,  but  not  closely  set,  cones,  with  a  sharp  apex ; 

muricated.  Brande. 
Mu'Ri-CAT-iED,*  a.   (Bot.  &  Zool.)    Covered  with  short, 

broad,  sharp-pointed  tubercles,  or  short,  sharp  points  or 

cones ;  muricate.  P.  Cyc, 
Mu'Ri-ciTE,*77..  (Min,)  A  genus  of  shells;  fossil  remains 

of  murex.  Roget. 
Mu'Rj-FORM,*  a.  (Bot)  Resembling  the  bricks  in  the  wall 

of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 
Mu'RiNE,*  n,  [mus,  L.]  pi  mu'rjne?.  A  tribe  of  rodent 

quadrupeds,  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  type.  Brande. 
Mu'RiNE,*a.  Relating  to  mice.  Booth. 
MtJRH,  71.  [morckj  Dan.]  Darkness.  Shah,  Husks  of  fruit. 

Ainsworth,    See  Marc. 
Mur'ky,  ffi.  Dark;  cloudy;  wanting  light.  Shak. 
MtJR'MUR,  n.   [L.]  A  low,  continued,  or  frequently  re 

peated  sound  ;  a  complaint  half  suppressed. 
Mur'MVR,  v.  n.  [murmurOf  L.]  [i.  murmured  ;  pp.  mubmur- 

iKQ,  MURMURED.]   To  glve  a  low,  Continued  sound ;  to 

grumble  ;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent ;  to  com- 
plain ;  to  repine  ;  to  mutter. 
Mur-mu-ra'tiqn   n.   j»r    of  murmuring;  a  low  sound. 

Skelton.  [R.] 
MifR'MVR-ER,  n   One  rtiio  murmurs;  a  repiner. 
MtJR'MVR-iNG,  71.  .\  low  sound  :  a  continued  murmur;  a 

confused  noise ;  complaint  half  suppressed. 
MiJR'MUR-tNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  low  sound  ;  niutteringly 
MUr'MV-RoOs,  a.  Exciting  murmur;  murmuring.  Pope. 
tMtJR'Nj-vXii,  n.  [mom\fie,  Fr.]  Four  cards  of  a  sort.  SfciTir 

ner. 
fMtJRR,  71.  A  catarrh.  Oaseoigne. 
M&r'RAIN,  (miir'rjn)  n,  [morrinaj  Sp.]  A  malignant  epi 

demic,  or  influenza,  which  sometimes  makes  terriblfl 

havoc  among  cattle  ;  the  plague  in  cattle 
MOr'RAIN,  (miir'rin)  a.  Infected  with  the  murrain.  Shak, 
fMiJRRE,  (miir)  n.  A  kind  of  bird  ;  the  auk.  Carew. 
JMOr'r^y,  (miir're)  a.  [moree,  old  Fr.]  Darkly  red.  Bacon 
MDr'rhine,*  (mur'rin)  a.  Made  of  murrhine-stone  ;  not- 
ing a  delicate  sort  of  ancient  ware,  as  vases  and  cups. 

P.  Cyc. 
MDr'rhjne,*  71.  A  sort  of  stone  or  porcelain  ;  a  delicate 

sort  of  ware,  anciently  brought  from  the  East ;  a  cup  oi 

vase.  Hamilton. 
MDr'r;-Qn,  n.  A  helmet.  See  Morion. 
fMlfRTH,  77.  Plenty,  as  of  grain.  Ainswwtk. 
MUR'THER,*r.  a.  See  Murder. 
Mf;R'ZA,*7i.An  hereditary  nobleman  among  the  Tartars;  — 

not  to  be  confounded  wjij.,  mirza ;  —  which  see.  Brandi 
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Ktfs*  n.  [L.]  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  animals ;  the  mouse. 
Crabb. 

ttO'sXpH,*  n.  A  book  among  the  Turks  which  contains 
their  law.  Crabb. 
Mu'§^RD,  71.  [Fr.]  A  dreamer ;  a  muser.  Chaucer, 

Mus'CA-DEL,  M.  [muscat,  muscadd,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  sweet 
grape  j  a  sweet  wine  ;  a  sweet  pear. 

MDs'c/l-dine,  7i.  A  sweet  wine  ;  a  sweet  pear;  muscadel. 

RIOs'cXt,*  n.  A  sort  of  French  wine  and  grape  j  musca- 
del.  Crabb.     See  Muscadel. 

Mtis'CA-T£L,*  MOs'c^-d£l,*  or  MDs'cXt,*  a.  Noting  a 
sweet  wine  or  grape.  Booth. 

MOscH'¥L,*  (nifish'?!)  n.  (JIfwu)  A  limestone  of  the  red 
sandstone  group.  Scudamore. 

MOsch'^l-kAlk,*  n.  (G.)  (Mm.)  A  calcareous  rock,  often 
containing  organic  remains.  P.  Cyc. 

MDs'cLE,  (mfis'sl)  M.  [Fr. ;  musciUus,  L.]  pL  husci.es 
(mus'slz).  A  fleshy  fibre  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
relaxation;  flesh.  —  The  muscles  are  the  instruments  of 
motion  in  animal  bodies,  acting  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily.—  A  bivalve  shell-flsh.    See  Mussel. 

MOs'CLED,*  (miis'sld}  a.  Having  muscles.  Oay. 

Mvs-c6s'j-T¥,  n.  [muscosusf  L.]  Mossiness,  [r,] 

MDs-cp-VA'DO,*  a*  [TTiascabado,  Sp.]  Raw ;  unrefined ; 
applied  to  sugar,  and  noting  the  common  brown  sugar 
of  the  shops.  Edwards 

Mi5s-CQ-VA'DO,*  71.  Unrefined  or  moist  sugar.  Ency. 

MDs'cy-LAR,,  a.  [mitsculusj  L.]  Relating  to  muscles ;  per- 
formed by.  muscles  ;  strong ;  brawny. 

WDs-cv-LiR'j-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  muscular.  Orew. 

.ADs'cV-LOOs,  a.  Full  of  muscles  ;  brawny;  muscular. 

Mu§E,*  n.  [itoviTit,  Gr. ;  miisa,  L,]  pi.  MtJ^'E^.  In  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  nymphs  or  inferior  divinities, 
nine  in  number,  distinguished  as  the  peculiar  protec- 
tresses of  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music,  and  generally 
of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  liberal  arts.  Jiddison. 

nlu^E,  (mfiz)  n.  Deep  thought ;  absence  of  mind  ;  brown 
study  ;  reverie;  the  deity  or  power  of  poetry  or  song. 

Mu^E,  (muz)  V.  7U  [miLs&r,  Fr.]  [t.  mused  ;  pp.  musiitg, 
MUSED.]  To  ponder  ;  to  think  close  ;  to  study  in  silence ; 
to  be  absent  of  mind ;  to  be  in  a  brown  study  or  reverie ; 
to  meditate  ;  to  reflect. 

Mu§E,  (muz)  V,  a.  To  meditate  ;  to  think  on.  ThomsoTU 

Mu^e'fOl,  a.  Musing;  silently  thoughtful.  Dryden. 

Mu^B'LESS,  a.  Regardless  of  poetry.  Milton. 

MtJ^'^R,  71.  One  who  muses. 

fMu'sET,  n.  (^Bunting-)  A  gap  in  a  hedge.  Shi^ 

Mv-§ETTE',*  n.  [Fr.l  A  musical  instrument;  a  bagpipe. 
Hamilton. 

MV-§e'vM,  [mu-zS'um,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.] 
71.  IhovoeToi/,  Gr. ;  museum,  L.]  pi.  L.  Mi/-$E'Ai  Eng. 
MU-5e'um§.  a  collection  of  curious  objects  in  nature 
and  art ;  a  building  or  room  for  such  a  collection. — 
Sometimes  erroneously  pronounced  mu'seum^ 

HtJSH,*  n.  The  dust  or  dusty  refuse  of  any  dry  substance  ; 
any  thing  decayed  or  soft.  BrocketL  —  (C7.  S.)  Hasty  pud- 
ding, or  food  made  of  the  flour  of  maize  boiled  in 
water. 

110sh'r66m,  71.  [TJioMscAeroTi,  old  Fr.]  a  spongy  plant  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  that  springs  up  suddenly  on  dunghills,  moist, 
rich  earth,  See. ;  a  kind  of  agaric  used  in  sauces  ;  cham- 
pignon:— an  upstart. 

MDsh'r66m,*  a.  Of  sudden  growth  and  decay ;  ephem- 
eral. W.  Pitt.  ■ 

MOsH'ROdM-STOWE,  n.  A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 

Mu'^ic,  71.  [^ovo-f/fij,  Gr. ;  musiqae,  Fr.]  The  art  of  com- 
bining sounds  agreeable  to  the  eai  ;  the  science  of  har- 
monical  sounds ;  instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

MO'§i-caIj,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to  or  containing  music ;  har- 
monious; melodious;  sweet-sounding. 

Mu'^i-c^lL-ly,  ad.  In  a  musical  manner. 

Mu'§i-CAL-N£ss,  71.  Guality  of  being  musical. 

My-§i"ci^N,  (my-zish'^n)  n.  \musicien,  Fr.]  One  skilled 
in  music ;  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Mij'^ic-Mis'TER,*  71    A  teacher  of  music.  Drydm. 

Mu-?ic-6G'RA-PHV,*  n.  The  symbolical  writing  of  musi(j. 
Da  Steins. 

Mu§'iN<S,  n   Meditation ;  contemplation.  Shak. 

MDSK,  7L  fmoseha,  Arab  ]  A  very  powerful  perfume,  pro- 
cured from  a  little  bag  near  the  navel  of  an  animal  in- 
habiting some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia;  the 
animal  that  produces  musk,  called  also  the  mush-deer :  — 
a  moss  or  mossy  flower ;  grape-hyacinth  or  grape-flower. 

M&SK,  u.  a.  To  perfume  with  musk.  Cotgrave. 

MDsk'-Ap-pi-e,  71.  A  fragrant  apple.  jJiiisworth. 

MDsk'-bXg,*  71.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing  musk.  Gold- 
smith, ,    , 

MDsk'-cXt,  n.  [musk  and  eat]  The  musk  or  musk-deer. 

MOsk'-chEr-RV,  n,  A  sort  of  cherry.  Minsworth. 
MGsK'-DEEE,*  n.  [moschus  mosckiferus,  L.J  sing.  &.  pi.  A 

species  of  deer  that  produces  musk.  Eirby. 
MOs-ke-lOn'jjeh,*  n.  A  large  kind  of  fish  found  in  the 

great  lakes  of  North  America.  Blois. 


MOs'K^T,   n.  [mouaquct,  Fr.]   The  fire- arm    used  by  in 

fantry ;  a  soldier's  hand-gun :  —  a  male  hawk  of  a  smaU 

kind. 
Mts-K^T-EER^,  n.  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is  his  muSi 

ket. 
MtJs-KET-66N',  n.  [mousqueton,  Fr.]  A  species  of  shorL 

thick  musket,  with  a  large  bore ;  a  blunderbuss:  — on« 

whose  weapon  is  a  musketoon. 
MtJs'K?T-Ry,*  71.  Muskets  collectively.  SiTiart. 
MOsk'j-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  musky. 

Mvs-QU^TO,  i  (""ys-kS'tS)  71.  See  Mosquixo. 

MDsk^-mEl-qn,  «.  A  melon  of  musky  cdor,  of  several 
varieties. 

MOsK'-ox,*  71.  An  animal  from  which  musk  is  procured 
musk-deer.  Booth. 

MDsk'-peAr,  (mask'pir)  n.  A  fragrant,  delicious  pear 

MDsk'-rXt,*  n.  {Zool.)  Another  name  for  musguash.  Dr 
Qodman. 

MtJsK'-RO^E,  n.  A  kind  of  rose,  so  called  from  its  fragrance 

MDsk'seed,*  71.  The  seed  of  the  hibiscus  abelmoschuSf  useo 
by  the  Arabians  to  flavor  their  cofiee.  Ljundstedt. 

MtJsK'-wooD,*  (-wfid)  n.  A  West-Indian  tree,  of  a 
musky  smell.  Booth. 

MOsK^V;  a.  Containing  or  resembling  musk;  fragrant, 
sweet  of  scent.  Milton. 

MDs'lim,*  n.  A  Moslem  or  Mussulman.  Lane. 

MO§'l'jn,  71.  [movsselinej  Fr.]  A  fine  thin  stuff"  or  fabric, 
made  of  cotton,  named  from  Mosul,  in  Asia,  where  it  was 
originally  made. 

MQ^'lin,*  a.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of,  muslin,  .^sh. 

MD§'LJN-D?-LAINE',*  71.  [mousseline  de  laine,  Fr.]  A 
woollen  or  a  cotton  and  woollen  fabric,  of  very  light 
texture.  W.  Ency. 

MD5'i.IN-£t,*  n.  A  coarse  muslin  ;  a  cotton  stuff".  Ure. 

M^s'M-&i>*n.  (East  Indies)  A  throne;  a  chair  of  state. 
Hamilton. 

MDs'QUASH,*  (-kwSsh)  n.  {Zool.)  An  American  quadru- 
ped, the  fur  of  which  is  used  for  making  hats ;  musk- 
rat.  Dr.  Richardson. 

MDs'r5l,  [muz'rol,  P.  K. ;  miis'rol,  Sm.]  n.  [mTiserolle,  Fr.J 
The  noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

fMDss,  n.  [niouscJte,  old  Fr.]  A  scramble  ;  an  eager  contesL 
Slutk. 

MDs'SEL,  (miis^sl)  n.  [mussaXej  old  Fr.]  A  bivalve  shell- 
fish.'—Sometimes  written  muscle. 

MOs'sel-B£d,*  (mus'sl-bed)  7i.  A  bed  or  repository  of 
mussels.  Goldsmith. 

fMDs-si-TA'TiQN,  71.  [mussitOf  L.]  Murmur;  grumble 
Young. 

MOs'siTE,"*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite,  of  a  pale  green- 
BraJide, 

MOs'svl-mXn,  71.  [Arab.]  pi.  MOs'svL-ivrXN§.  A  follower 
of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed ;  a  Msihometan  or  Moham- 
medan. 

MOs'svl-mXn-ISH,  a.  Mahometan.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MGsT,  V.  (a  defective  verb,  used  as  auxiliary  to  another 
verb,  and  having  no  iniiection)  [muesseuj  Teut.]  To  be 
obliged  ;  to  be  by  necessity. 

MGsT,  ju  [mustumj  L.]  New  wine  pressed  from  the  grape, 
but  not  fermented. 

MOST,  V.  a.  [mws,  Welsh.]  To  mould  ;  to  make  mouldy 
Mortimer. 

MDsT,  V.  71.  To  grow  mouldy. 

MVS-TX9HE',  (mus-ta.sh'  or  mus-tash')  pi.  mvs-tX'^HIJ? 
or  MVS-TA'9H]ES,  [mus-ta'shiz,  S.  PK  P.  J.  F.  ,•  mus-ti'- 
Bh)Z,  Ja.  K.i  mas-tai'sh(Z,  Sm.]  n.  [moustache^  Fr. ;  mos- 
tacchio,  mustacchij  It.,  from  the  Greek  fivora^.]  The  hair 
when  suffered  to  grow  on  the  upper  lip. 

Mys-TX'^HlOj  (rays-ta'sho)  n.  Same  as  muMache.  Milton 

Mys-TXpH'j-OED,*  (-6d)  a.  Wearing  mustaches.  E.  Sidney 

MDs't^RD,  71.  [mwstard,  Welsh;  monstarde,  old  Fr.]  A 
genus  of  plants ;  the  seed  of  the  common  mustard  plant 
beaten  and  mixed  into  a  soft  mass  for  a  condiment 

Mils' t^rd-pSt,*  n.  A  vessel  to  hold  mustard,  .^sh. 

MOs't^rd-seed,*  71.  The  seed  of  mustard.  JSsh. 

Mvs-tee',  *  71.  See  Mestee. 

MOs't^r,  V,  a.  [Toou^teren,  D.]  [i.  mustered;  pp.  mu»- 
TERiNo,  MUSTERED.]  To  assemble  for  military  duty ;  to 
bring  together. 

MDs't^r,  v.  n.  To  assemble  as  soldiers :  to  meet  together 
Shak. 

MtJs'TER,  71.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  a  review ;  ac 
assembling;  a  review ;  a  register  of  forces ;  a  collection 
—  To  pass  muster,  to  be  allowed,  or  to  pass  without  cen- 
sure. South. 

MtJs'T?R-BOOK,  (-bfik)  n,  A  book  in  which  the  forces  are 
registered. 

M13s'T:?Er-FiLE,*  71.  A  muster-roll  or  register.  Shak. 

MiJs'T¥R'MXs-TER,  71.  One  who  keeps  an  account  of  the 
troops,  or  superintends  the  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

MDs'Ti^R^ROLii,  71.  A  register  of  forces.  Pope. 

MOs'Ti-Ly,  od.  In  a  musty  state  or  manner. 

MOs'Tf-N£aa,  tu  State  of  being  musty. 
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MDs'Ty,  a.  Affected  with  must;  mouldy;  spoiled  with 
damp  or  age  ;  moist  and  fetid ;  stale ;  vapid  ;  dull ;  heavy ; 
wanting  practice ;  rusty. 

Mfc-T^-BlL'i-TV,  Tu  [viutabilitij  Fr.]  ftuality  of  being 
rnntable  ;  changeableness ;  inconstancy  j  instability. 

Mu't^-ble,  a.  [mutabUisj  L.]  Subject  to  change;  change- 
able; alterable;  inconstant;  unsettled  ;  fickle ;  variable; 
unstable;  wavering;  unsteady. 

Mu't^-ble-nEss,  n.  Changeableness  ;  instability 

Mu'ta-blv,*  ad.  Inconstantly  ;  variably.  Jlsh. 

MO'TAiitE,*  n.  A  process  used  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  fermentation  in  the  must  of  grapes.  Ure. 

Mw-tZjv'i}^,*  n,  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  changed.  Ham- 
ilton, 

MU-Ta'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  mutafio,  L.l  Change;  alteration. 

Mv-ta'tls  MV-TXif'DiSy*  [L.1  "The  necessary  changes 
being  made;"  after  making  the  necessary  changes.  Qa. 
Rtro. 

Mute,  a.  {mutasj  L.]  Silent ;  not  vocal  ;  not  pronounced ; 
not  speaking  ;  dumb ;  uttering  no  sound. 

Mute,  n.  One  who  cannot  or  does  not  speak ;  a  mute 
character  in  a  play  :  —  a  dumb  executioner  of  a  seraglio : 
—  a  dumb  attendant  at  a  funeral :  —  a  consonant  which 
affords  no  sound  without  the  liolp  of  a  vowel.  —  The 
mutes  are  by  d,  k,  p,  £,  and  c  hard,  and  g  hard :  —  a  little 
utensil  to  deaden  tlie  sound  of  a  musical  instrument:  — 
the  dung  of  birds.  —  (Law)  One  wlio  refuses  to  plead  to 
an  indictment  for  felony,  Sec. 

Mute,  v.  n.  [mutir,  Fr.]     To  dung,  as  birds.     Tob,  ii, 

MuTE'Ly,  ad.    Silently;  not  vocally.    Milton. 

Mute'n^SS,  m.    Silence;  aversion  to  speak.   Milton. 

Mu'TJ-LATE,t).a.  [mutilerjFi[.;mutilo,li.}  [t.  MUTILAT- 
ED;   pp.    MUTILATING-,   MUTILATED.]       To   CUt   off  a 

limb,  or  a  part ;  to  deprive  of  some  essential  part. 

Mu'Tf-LATE,  a.    Deprived  of  some  part;  mutilated. 

Mu'tj-lat-]?d,*  p.  a.  Deprived  of  some  limb  or  essential 
part. 

MC-tj-la'tiqw,  n.    Act  of  mutilating;  deprivation, 

Mu^Tl-LA-TpR,  71.    One  who  mutilates.    Qw.  Rev. 

fMu'TjNE,  n.  [mutin,  Fr.]  A  mutineer;  a  mover  of  in- 
suiTection.     Shak, 

|Mu'TlNEj_r.  n.  [muHnerj  Fr.]    To  mutiny.    Burton, 

Mu-tj-NEER',  n.     One  who  joins  in  a  mutiny ;  insurgent, 

Mu'TJNG,  n.    The  dung  of  birds;  mute.    More. 

Mu'Tj-NoOs,  a.  Rising  in  mutiny;  exciting  or  promoting 
mutiny;  seditious;  insurrectionary;  turbulent. 

Mu'TJ-NoCs-Ly,  ad.    Seditiously;  turbulently. 

Mu'Tf-NoOs-Nfiss,  n.    Seditiousnesg  ;  turbulence. 

Mv'Tl-NYjV.n.  [mutiner,  Fr.]  [i,  MUTINIED  ;pp,  MUTINY- 
ING, MUTINIE  D.]  To  rise  against  authority,  particularly 
against  military  or  naval  authority;  to  move  sedition. 

MtJ'TJ-NY,  71.  Insurrection,  i)articularly  against  military 
or  naval  authority ;  sedition. 

MOt'TEr,  V,  n.  [mutire^  L. ;  muttra,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  MUT- 
TERED;   pp.    MUTTERING-,    MUTTERED.]      To    speak 

indistinctly;  to  grumble;  to  murmur. 
MOt'ter,  v.  a.    iTo  utter  indistinctly;  to  grumble  forth. 
MOt'ter,  n.    Murmur;  obscure  utterance.    Milton. 
MOt'T]?r-er,  n.    One  who  mutters;  a  grumbler. 
MCt'TER-Ing,  71.    Murmur ;  utterance  in  a  low  voice. 
MDT'T^K.-tNO-LV,  ad.   In  a  muttering  or  grumbling  man- 
ner. 
MtJT'TON,  (mttt'tn)7i.  {mouton.  Fr.]    The  flesh  of  sheep 

dressed  for  food.  [fA  sheep.  JBacon.\ 
M0t'ton-br6th,*  n.  Broth  made  from  mutton.  Ash. 
MDt'ton-ch5f,*  ru     A  slice  of  mutton    for   broiling. 

Johnsoiu 
MOt'ton-fIst,  7u  A  large,  red,  brawny  iist, 
M0T'TON-PlE,*n.  A  pie  made  of  mutton.  Bootlt. 
Mut'u-AI'j  (miit'yu-?l)  [mu'chu-?!,  S.  fF.  J. ;  mu'tu-ed,  P. 

F.  Ja.  K.  Sm^l  a.  [mutud^  Fr.]  Reciprocal;  each' acting 

in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 
MuT-v-XL'|-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  mutual. 
Mut'V-^l-LY,  ad.  Reciprocally ;  in  return.  Holder. 
fMuT-v-A'TlpN,  n,  \rnutv.<Uio,  L.]  Act  of  borrowing.  Bp. 

Hail. 
tMuT-v-A-Tl"TioV3,    (mut-yu-M^Bh'^is)    a.     Borrowed. 

More. 
Mut'VLE,*  71.  (jSrc/i.)  A  flat,  square  block,  placed  on  a 

soflit  of  a  Doric  cornice,  answering  to  a  modillion  of  the 

Corinthian  order.  Francis. 
MOx,  n,   [a  corruption    of  muck.]    Dirt.   Qrose.    [Local, 

Eng.] 
MtSx'y,  fl.  Dirty  ;  gloomy.  Lemon.  [Local,  Eng.] 
M&z'4.-rXs,*  n.    [Arab.]    A  Christian  living  under  the 

sway  of  the  Arabs: — a  term  formerly  used  by  the  Moora 

in  Spain.  Brande. 
MOz-*-rXb'jc,*  or  MOz-Xr'A-bIc,*  a.  Relating  to  the 

Muzarabs,  or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by  the  Christians  in 

Spain.  P.  Oijc 
HCz'ZLE.  (muz'z])n.  [museau,  FrJ   The  nose  or  mouth 

of  an  animal  or  of  any  thing :  —  a  fastening  for  the  mouth 

to  prevent  biting. 
MCz'ZLE,  V.  a.  [i.  muzzled;  Tip.  huzzlirq,  uuzzled.] 


To  bind  the  mouth  to  prevent  biting ;  to  restrain  froa 

hurting ;  to  fondle  with  the  mouto. 
MDz'ZLE,v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth  near.  UBiirange. 
MDz'ZY)  a*    Half-drunk;   stupefied;  absent,    dreaming 

HoUoway.  [Local  and  vulgar,  England.] 
My,  or  My,  (ml  or  me)  [ml,  Ja.  E.  K.  fVb  ;  ml  or  m§,  S. 

W.  P.  F.  Sm.]  a.  possessive  or  adjective  pronoun.  Belonging 

to  me.      35"  Pronounced  T/iy,  whenever  distinctness  ia 

needed  ;  as,  *^My  pen  is  worse  than  yours." 
My-cXN'TH^,*  n.   (Bot.)    A  plant;  the  buteher's-broom. 

Maunder. 
My-c9-l69^'jc,*        )  a.  Relating   to  mycology  or  to  the 
My-cp-l6^'j-cal,*  J      fungi.  P.  Cyc. 
My-c6l'o-9^¥,*  71.  A  treatise  ouj  or  the  science  of,  thtt 

fungi^  P.  Cyc. 
My-dri'a-sTs,*  71.  [Gr.]   (Jtfed.)    A  paralvtic  affection  of 

the  iris  of  the  eye.  Brandt. 
fMI^^N'cHEN,  n,  A  nun  or  veiled  virgin.  Bailey. 
Mi?N-HEER'j  71.  [D.]    Sir,  Mr.,  or  my  lord,  among  the 

Dutch :  — in  English  use,  a  Dutchman. 

MllotRipHlj^dL,.  \  "■  S'l^U'-g  ">  myography.  S™^ 
My-6g'RA-phIst,*  7u  One  skilled  in  myography.  Smart 
My-og'R^Sl-PHY,  n.    [(ivoypa<l>la.]    A  description  of  th* 

muscles. 
My-9-l6(?'J-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  myology.  P.  Cyc 
My-ol'p-^V,  71.    [fivs  and  \6yoi.]  That  part  of  anatomy 

which  treats  of  the  muscles. 
My'ope,  71.  [Fr.;  pvujip,  Gr.]   pi.  my'opes.,   A   short 

sighted  person:  —  same  uamyops.  Adams. 
My-p-p6T'A-MDs,*  Tu  (ZooL)  A  quadruped,  the   coypou. 

P.  Cyc 
My'qvSj*  n.   One  who  is  near-sighted  or  purblind ;  myope 

Brande. 
My'p-py,  n.  Shortness  of  sight ;  near-sightedness 
MY-6T'Q-My,*7i.  The  dissection  of  the  muscles.  Crabb 
M5?r'i-Xd,  (mir'?-S.d)  n.  [fivptds.]    The  number  of  ten 

thousand  ;  proverbially,  any  great  number.  MiUon. 
M^R-f-A-QRlMME',*   TU    [Fr.]    Ten    thousand    French 

grammes,  Boiste. 
Mf  r-i-a-li'tre,*  (mir-e-5L-n'tur)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  meas- 
ure of  capacity  equal  to  ten  thousand  litres,  or  to  610,280 

cubic  inches.  Brande. 
M^R-i-a~me'  TRE*    (mir-e-9-me'ttir)  n.   [Fr.]  A  French 

measure  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  metres,  or  to  two 

leagues  of  the  old  measure.  Brande. 
WiiJ\~J^-v6l>j*  n.  [fivpids  and  irovs.]  An  articulate  animal, 

having  an  indefinite  number  of  jointed  feet.  Brande. 
Mi^r'j-XrjBH,*  71.  A  commander  often  thousand  men.  Ash. 
My-RJ'CA,*  71.  [L.]JBot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 
My-Ri'ciNE,*  n.    That  portion  of  wax  that  is  insolubli 

in  alcohol.  Brande. 
Mi"R  j-p-RA'MA,*  n.  [{ivfiids  and  opafia.]  Literally,  a  myriad 

of  views :  —  an  optical  machine  presenting  a  great  num- 
ber of  views.  Scudamore. 
Myr'mj-d6n,  (mir'me-don)  n.  IfivpfniSaiv.]  Originally  one 

of  the  soldiers  of  Achillea: — a  rough  soldier;  a  rude 

ruffian. 
My-r6b'a-lXn,  71.  [myrobalanvSj  L.]  A  bitterish,  austere 

fruit,  brought  from  India,  formerly  used  in  the  arts  and 

in  medicine. 
My-ROp'g-LlST,  n.  [iivpov  and  ttuAew.]  One  who  sella 

ointments  or  perfumery. 
My-ro-sper'mvm,*  71.  A  tr^e  which  yields  the  balsam  of 

Peru.  P.  Cyc. 
MVrrh,  (mir)  71.  [myrrhaf  L.]   A  strong  aromatic  gum- 
resin,  imported  from  Arabia  and  Turkey,  used  for  in- 
cense and  perfumes,  and  as  a  medicine. 
MfR'RHlNE,  a.  [myrrhinus,  L.]   Made  of  the  myrrhine 

stone.  MUton.  See  Murrhine. 
M1?r'rhjne,*  n.  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  MUton. 
M1?b'rhite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  having  the  co'^' 

of  myrrh,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Crabb. 
MVr'tj-form,  (mTr't^fdrm)  a.  Formed  like  a  myrtle. 
MSfR'TLE,  (mYr'tl)  n.  [myrtuSj  L.]  A  genus  of  plants  01 

shrubs;  an  evergreen  fragrant  shrub,  anciently  regaided 

as  sacred  to  Venus. 
MVR'TLE-BfiR-By,*   it.    The    fruit   of    the    myrtle-tree 

Maunder, 
My-sfiLF',  (me-sSlP  or  ml-s6ir)  [me-sSlP,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F 

Sm.i  mt-s€lf,  Ja.;  m^€lf  or  ml-eSir,  K.]  pron.  usee 

for  /  or  7>te  with  emphasis  ;  also  the  reciprocal  of  /. 
My-sd'RfN,'^  71.  (Mitt.)  An  oxide  of  copper,  found  at  Mysore 

JDaTia. 
M1^s-T^-Gd<j^'ic,*       {  a.  Relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
M5^s-ta-g69'j-c^,*  i     mysteries.  Digby. 
Mfs'TA-G6GUE,  (mls't^-gSg)  n.  [/iuo-rayoiyiiff.]  One  wht 

interprets  divine  mysteries ;  one  who  keeps  or  showi 

church  relics. 
-f-Mi^s'TVivQ-t?^?**    n.     The  interpretation  of  mysteries 

Maunder. 
fMys-TE'Rf-AL,  a.  Mysterious.  B.Jonson. 
Mys-TE'RI-SRBH,  (-ark)  n.  [pvornpiov  and  dpx^O    ^" 

who  presides  over  mysteries. 
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Uys  rE'iil-<5Bs,  ».  Containing  mystery  J  inexplicable ;  not 
m»ie  known;  unexplained  j  awfully  obscure  j  artfUlly 
pa  plexed ;  aecret. 

*IVs  T£'Rf-ods-L¥,  o4-  In  a  mygteriouB  manner ;  ob- 
sc  irely. 

Mvs-te'e!-o03-k£33,  n.  Quality  of  being  mysterious. 

[MSfs'TE-KlZE,  V.  a.  To  explain,  as  enigmas.  Srowne, 

M?s'T?-Ry,  (mls't?-re)  n.  [fivtjTfipioif,  Gr. ;  mystirOj  Fr.] 
Something  secret,  obscure,  inexplicable,  or  unexplamed  ; 
something  above  human  intelligence ;  an  enigma  :  —  a 
trade  ;  an  art ;  a  calling :  —  a  kind  of  ancient  dramatic 
representation. 

Mf3'T(c,  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect  who  profess  to  have 
direct  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of' God;  one  imbued 
with  mysticism  ;  one  professing  a  sublime  devotion. 

M»'S'Tjc,        Jo.  [Tuyaticiis^  L.]    Relating  to  or  containing 

Mf'S'Ti-CAL,  (  mysticism;  sacredly  obscure;  emblemat- 
ical ;  obscure ;  secret. 

.M  ts'T j-c+L-LV,  ad.  In  a  mystical  manner. 

M?s'ti-o*L-n£ss,  n.  aualily  of  being  mystical. 

Mfs'TJ-olSM,  It.  A  view  or  tendency  in  religion  which  im- 
plies a  direct  communication  between  man  and  God, 
through  the  inward  perception  of  the  mind ;  the  tenets 
of  the  Mystics ;  enthusiasm. 

Mii-s-TJ-FJ-CA'TlpN,*  n.  The  act  of  mystifying.  Qu.  Ren. 

Mif-3'T(-FI-0A-T0R,*  n.  One  who  mystifies.  Qu.  Ren. 

MSS'TJ-FY,*  V.  a,  [i.  MYSTIFIED  ;  pp.  MYSTIFVINQ,  MYSTI- 
FIED.] To  involve  in  mystery ;  to  render  obscure  or  diffi- 
cult   Qu.  Reo. 


M?TH,*  n.  [iivBos-l  A  fable;  »  fabulous  story  .* 
nold. 

MifTH-Hls'TO-By,*  71.  History  interspersed  vrith  fable 
Maunder. 

MSth'i^oai.  i  "•  I^*'*''"8  '0  fable  j  fabulous.  Shttckford. 

My-THdG'RVPHEtt,  71.  Ui^Goi  and  ypd(p(ji.]  A  writer  o! 
fables ;  a  mythologist.  Wartm. 

My-THOL'9-aER,*  71.  A  mythologist.  P.  Oyc 

Mi!TH-Q-I.ai?'ic,       jo.    Kelating  to  mythology;   fabu 

MtTH-(?-i.69'J-o*L,  (     lous. 

MtTH-9-i.6(j'I-0AL-LV,  ad.  In  a  mythological  manner 

My-TH6i.'p-(?iST',  71.  One  versed  in  mythology. 

MV-TH6i.'o-alZE,  V.  n.  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabu  oui 
history  of  tne  heathens. 

MJth-p-l6s'r.a-ph5R,*  71.  A  writer  on  mythology.  War- 
ton. 

MJth'p-lSoue,*  {mltb'»-15g)  "•  Same  as  mythologist. 
Oediles.  [K.] 

My-THOi.'p-(?y,  71.  [iivSos  and  Xdyos.]  A  system  of,  or  a 
discourse  on,  fables ;  the  collective  body  of  traditions  of 
any  heathen  nation,  respecting  its  gods  and  other  fab- 
ulous supernatural  beings.  —  Clasaical  vtytltoLogy  is  that  ol 
Greece  and  Rome. 

My'thp-plX^M,*  n.  A  narration  of  fable.  Maunder,  jB.^ 

MSt'i-lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  petrified  shell.  SmarU 

Mix'jNE,*  71.  A  species  of  fish ;  the  gastrobranchus.  Bo 
get. 

Mix'QK,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind ;  myxine.  Aah, 


IN. 


Nthe  fourteenth  letter,  and  the  eleventh  consonant,  of 
^  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid,  a  semivowel,  and  a  nasal 
letter.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  norlh  and  num- 
Hr. — JV.  jB.  [nota  ftewe.]   Note  well.   JV.  S.  New  style. 

NXb,  w,  a.  fTiappa,  Swed.]  \i.  nabbed  ;  -pp,  nabbing, 
NABBED.]  To  catch  or  seize  unexpectedly,  or  without 
warning  ;  to  knab.   [Colloquial.] 

NAb,  n.    The  summit  of  a  rock  or  mountain.  Qrose.  [Lo-^ 
cal,  Eng.] 

Na'E(T,*  n.  A  powdered  sugar-candy,  Crabb. 

NXb'lvm,*  71.  {Mas.)  A  Hebrew  musical  instrument ; 
called  also  nahel  and  Tiebel.  Crabb. 

Na'bGb,  [na'b5b,  F,  J.  Sm.  Wb.  Jiah^  Todd,  Rees;  n^i-bSb', 
S. ;  na'b5b  or  n'i'bob,  K.]  n.  The  title  of  an  East-Indian 
prince: — or  a  European  who  has  enriched  himself  in 
the  East ;  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

NXc' v^J^T,*  n.  A  pale  red  color,  with  an  orange  cast :  —  a 
crape,  or  fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  of  the  above  color.  Ure. 

NXcHE,  See  Natch. 

NXck'er,  71.  A  harness-maker.  Lem^Tu  [Local,  Eng.] 

NicK'ER^  or  NAk'^r,  n.  [nacre,  Fr.]  See  Nache. 

NXc-P-dA.r',*  71.  The  captain  of  an  Arab  vessel.   Maleom. 

Na'cre,*  (na'kyr)  n.  [Pr.]  Mother  of  pearl,  or  the  white 
substance  in  the  interior  of  a  shell ;  —  sometimes  written 
nacker  and  naker.  Hamilton. 

Na'cre-oOs,'^  a.  Having  a  pearly  lustre  ;  like  nacre;  iri- 
descent, RogeL 

Na'crite,*  71,  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  pearly  lustre,  usually 
occurring  in  mica-slate,  taking  the  place  of  mica.  P. 
Cyc. 

NA''D{R,in.  [Twzcer,  Ar.l  (Astron.)  The  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  under  our  feet,  opposite  to  the  zenith.  —  The 
zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 

tN.«lVE,  (nev)7i.  [neve.,  old  Fr. ;  neevus,  L.]  A  spot.  Dryden. 

NXff,  or  NXft,  n.  A  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 

NXo,  n.  A  small  horse  for  the  saddle;  a  horse,  in  familiar 
language:  —  a  paramour,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

NXg^«>S  0.  Ill-humored  ;  knaggy.  Brockett.  [Local,  £ng.J 

Ni'G-QR,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Na'iad,  (na'yjd)  [nay'^d,  fV.  Ja.  Sm.;  na'y^id,  S.  K.]  n. 
\Jfa:iade,  Fr. ;  J^aias,  L.]  fl.  Naiads.  (Myt/i.)  A  female 
tleity  who  presided  over  fountains,  rivers,  brooks,  &c. ; 
J  water-nymph.  —  ( Conch.)  A  fresh-water  sheli-fiah ;  a 
conchifer. 

P  H'lJ^NT,*  a.  (Her  )  Represented  as  swimming.  Crabb. 

i  AIF,*  a.  [Fr.l  (Jewellers)  Natural;  of  quick,  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  diamonds  and  jewels.  Bailey. 

f  ■  AIL,  (nal)  TU  The  horny  substance  at  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes ;  the  talon  of  a  bird ;  the  claw  of  a  beast :  — 
a  spike  of  metal,  by  which  things  are  fastened  together ; 
a  stud  ;  a  boss :  — a  measure  of  length,  2\  inches,  or  a  six- 
teenth of  a  yard. —  On  the  naU^  readily ;  without  delay. 

Nail,  v.  a.  (i.  itaileo  ;  pp.  kaiunq,  hailed.]  To  fasten 


or  stud  with  nails ;  to  spike  or  stop,  as  the  vent  ot  a  cav 

non ;  to  bind. 
Nail'-BrGsh,*  TU  A  brush  for  the  nails.  Bootlu 
Nail']£R,  n.  One  who  nails  ;  a  nail-maker. 
Nail'EB-v,  71.  A  manufactory  for  nails.  Pennant. 
Nail'-h£ad,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  Gothic  ornament.  Francis. 
Nail'wort,*  (nal'wiirt)  ti,  A  plant.  Ash. 
Nain's66k,*  n.  A  species  of  muslin.  W.  Ency. 
Jf'A.'irEj*  (n'A'ev)  a.  [naif,  naiive,  Fr.]  Ingenuous  j  artless 

having  native  simplicity.  Dibdin. 
NX'JVE-Ly,*  ot-Naive'lYj*  ad.  WitimaiveU;  with  sim 

plicity  ;  ingenuously.  Pope,  [b.] 
JVa'ive-te',  (ni'ev-ta')  n.  [Fr.]  Simplicity;  innocence 

unconscious  plainness  ;  frankness  ;  ingenuousness.  Qray 

tNi'''KEK,  (-kn)  ("•  »•  To  ■"^'"'  "^^^^^  r™™""-- 

Na'ked,  a.  Having  no  clothes  on ;  unclothed  ;  uncovered ; 
bare ;  unarmed  ;  defenceless ;  not  assisted  with  glasses ; 
rude;  plain;  mere;  simple. 

Na'ked-ly,  aij.  Without  covering;  simply;  merely. 

Na'ked-n'Sss,  71.  State  of  being  naked;  nudity;  want  of 
covering  or  concealment. 

NXll,  71,  A  nawl  or  awl.  Ihtsser.  [Local,  Eng.] 

NX'mXz,*  ».  The  common  prayer  of  the  Turks.  Maunder. 

NXm'bv-pXm'by,  a.  Having  little,  affected  prettinesses 
affected  and  showy ;  finical,  .dsh.  [Colloquial  and  low.] 

NXm'bv-pXm'bv,*  71.  A  ridiculous  or  worthless  person  nt 
thing.  Pope. 

Name,  m   That  by  which  any  person  or  thing  is  called 
appellative;  appellation;  denomination;  title;   person ^ 
reputation ;  character  ;  renown;  fame  ;  celebrity : — qual- 
ity, office,  or  power,  inherent  in  the  person  named. —  7*11 
call  names,  to  give  opprobrious  names  to. 

Name,  v.  o.  [i.  named  ;  pp.  nauing,  named.]  To  discrim- 
inate by  a  particular  appellation ;  to  mention  by  name ; 
to  specify ;  to  denominate ;  to  style ;  to  designate ;  to 
nominate  ;  to  mention  ;  to  entitle. 

Name'lj^ss,  a.  Destitute  of  a  name ;  not  named. 

NAME'Ly,  ad.  Particularly ;  specially ;  that  is  to  say ,  by 
name  ;  to  mention  by  name, 

Nam'^r,  n.  One  who  names  or  calls  by  name. 

Name'sake,  n.  One  who  has  the  same  name  witli  another. 

NXn,*  interj.  How  !  what  do  you  say  ?  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

NXn'DV,*71.  (Omith.)  The  American  ostrich.  Braade. 

NXn-kebn',  [n^n-ken',  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Rees ;  nan'kSn, 
Ja.]  n.  A  yellowish  or  buff-colored  cotton  cloth,  firsl 
manufactured  at  Nankin  in  China. —  Sometimes  written 
nankin. 

NXp,  n.  A  short  sleep:— down  or  villous  substance  on 
cloth;  the  downy  substance  on  plants:  —  a  knob;  a  pro- 
tuberance; the  top  of  a  hill.  Carew. 

NXp,  V.  n.  [i.  NAFPXD  ;  pp.  napping,  napped.]  To  sleep 
to  slumber ;  to  drowse ;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure.  Wicliffe. 
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4XPj*  V  o.  To  raise  a  kind  of  down,  or  nap,  on  cloth. 
Aak 

Vapb,  b.  The  joini  it  the  neck  behind.  Bacon.    See  Neap. 

►NA'PipR  y,  71.  liiappa.  It.]  LiPfin  for  the  table  j  linen  in 
general    Skelton. 

Na'phe\/,  (na'fa)  71.  [7iapu3j  L     A  plant.  See  Navew. 

NXPH'TltA,  (nap'th^i)  [n^p'th?  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 
naf'th?.,  S.]  n.  [naphthaj  L.l  A  limpid  bitumen,  or  very  in- 
flammable bituminous  substance,  which  exudes  from  the 
eartli,  or  is  collected  on  the  surface  of  water,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  some  other  places.  —  It 
is  a  hydro-carbon, 

NXpH-THXr^'A-MlDE,*  71.  {Chcm.)  A  compound  obtained 
by  distillingnaphthalate  of  ammonia.  BraTide. 

NXPii'TH^-LASE,*  Ti.  (C/icm.)  A  substance  composed  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  P.  Cyc. 

NAph'tha-latjs,*  71.  (C/tem.)  A  salt  composed  of  naph- 
thalic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc 

NXph-tiiXl'}c,*  a.  (Cfiem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  naphthaline,  or  naphtha.  Brande. 

NXph'tiia-lj'he,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  substance  deposited  from 
naphtha,  and  obtained  from  coal-tar,  resembling  concrete 
essential  oil.  Brande. 

NXp'(-form,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  turnip.  Farm.  Ency, 

Na'pj-Om,*  7u  (Bot.)  Nipplewort ;  a  plant.  Crabb. 

NXp'kin,  71,  A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands.  {A 
pocket-handkerchief.  Shak.] 

Nap'less,  a.  Having  no  nap;  threadbare.  Shak. 

Va-po'le-QN-ite,*  7t.  A  variety  uf  felspar.  Dana* 

NAp'9-LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  blue  mineral  from  Vesuvius, 
Brande. 

NAp'pj-Nilss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nappy,  or  sleepy. 

NAp^py,  a.  [An  old  epithet  applied  to  ale.  Oay.]  Having  a 
nap  ;  hairy  ;  full  of  down. 

NXp'-tak-j.ng-,  71.  Surprise;  seizure  on  a  sudden.  Careui. 

Na'PUS,*  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  navew  or  turnip;  the  French 
turnip.  Hamilton. 

JNab,  a.  Old  comparative  of  JVear.  Nearer.  Spenser. 

Nabas,*  n.  An  excellent  kind  of  fruit.  Alexander. 

N^r-gAph'th(?n,*  n.  The  bark  of  an  aromatic  tree,  for- 
merly brought  from  India,  used  in  fumigation.  Dwagli- 
son. 

Nar-c£'ia,*  (njr-se'y?,)  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegelo-alkaline  base 
contained  in  opium.  Brande. 

N^lR-cIs'sine,^  a.  Relating  to  or  like  the  narcissus.  Jish. 

Nar-c1£s'sus,  n.  [L.J  pi.  nar-cI3'svs-e§.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  bulbous  plants,  with  fragrant  flowers ;  —  including  the 
daflbdil  and  jonquil. 

7\f^jR-o6'sis,n.  lvdpK<iiccs.]  (Med.)  Privation  of  sense,  as 
in  paralysis,  &:c. 

N^R-c6t'ic,  7u  (Med.)  A  medicine  producing  lethargy, 
stupor,  drowsiness,  or  sleep. 

N^R-cSt'ic,        i  a.    [vapK6(t)j  Gr. ;  luircotique,  Fr.]    Pro- 

N-jtR-c6T'j-CAL,  i  ducing  drowsiness,  sleep,  torpor,  or 
stupefaction. 

Nar-c6t'i-cal-lv,  ad.  By  producing  torpor  or  sleep. 

NiR-c5T'ic-N£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  narcotic. 

NAR'Cp-TiNE,*  [nax'kfl-tin,  Sm.  Wb.;  n*ir'k9-tin,  ^.  ,■  nUr- 
ko'tjn,  BraTide.\  n.  [Fr.]  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium  j 
a  crystallized  substance.  Brande. 

NXb'cp-tI^m,*  n.  Effect  produced  by  narcotic  substances ; 
narcosis.  Dimglison. 

Ifi'kKTi,  n.  IvdpSos.]  An  aromatic  plant,  usually  called 
spikenard,  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  perfume  and  med- 
icine ;  an  unguent  prepared  from  it. 

NAK'oys,*  71.  [L.]  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  kind  of 
grass.  Ency. 

(■NA-RE,  71.  [naris,  L. ;  pi.  na'reB.l  A  nostril.  Iludibras. 

KA'RE!^*n.pl.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  nostrils.  Crabb. 

^NXr'rV^^^)  O'  [7iarro,  L.]  That  may  be  related.  Cocl^ 
eram, 

NXb'RATE,  [nir'rat,  W.  J.  Ja.  R.  Wb.;  nSlr-iut',  S.  P.  F. 
K.  iStti.]  v.  a.  \narro,  L.]  [i.  warrated  ;  pp.  narratino, 
FARRATED.j  To  glvc  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell,  as 
an  event,  a  story,  or  history.  Boawell  J)5="  Johnson  says 
of  this  word,  that  it  is  "only  used  in  Scotland."  It  is 
now  in  respectable  use  in  England. 

NaR-RA'tiqn,  71.  [narratio,  L.J  Act  of  narrating  or  relat- 
ing; a  narrative  ;  account;  relation  ;  history. 

NAa^a^TlVE,  a.  [jiarratiff  Fr.]  Relating;  giving  an  ac- 
count ;  story-telling  ;  apt  to  relate  ;  talkative.  Pope. 

KXr'R^'TIvEj  71.  A  relation;  an  account;  a  story;  narra- 
tion. 

NAr'RA-t1ve-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  relation.  Ayliffe. 

Nar-ba'tqr,  71.  One  who  narrates ;  a  relator. 

NiR'R-^■Tp-B¥,  a.  Giving  a  relation  of  things.  Howdl.  [r.] 

fNX.B'si-FY,*  V.  a.  To  relate  ;  to  give  account  of.  S&afc. 

NXr'row,  (nar'ro)  a.  Having  but  a  small  distance  from 
side  to  side ;  not  broad  or  wide ;  confined ;  straitened ; 
limited  ;  contracted:  —  covetous  ;  ungenerous: — near; 
close ^  —  vigilant;  attentive.  Milton. 

IIAr'ROW,  v.  a.  [i.  narrowed;  pp.  narrowinq,  kar- 
Rowi;D,')  To  lessen  the  breadth  oif,  to  contract;  to  con- 
€ne ;  to  limit. 


NXr'row,  v.  n.    To  grow  narrow  or  of  smaller  breadtb. 

—  (Farner^)  Not  to  take  ground  enough,  as  a  horse  ii 

his  paces  ;  a  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when  he  does  no> 

take  ground  enough.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
NXr  row,*  71,  ,■  pi.  nXb'row^.  (Commonly  used  in  tha 

plural.)  A  strait  or  narrow  passage  between  two  lands. 

Scott. 
NXb'rqw-jeir,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  narrows.  Ctelebs* 
NXr'rqw-Ing,*  71.    Act  of  making  narrow;    a  narrow 

place.  Ash. 
NXR'Rpw-LEAVED,*  (-ISvd)  u.    Having  narrow  leaves 

Pemiant. 
NXr'rqw-LV,  ad.  With  little  breadth  ;  contractedly ;  c  ose- 

ly ;  vigilantly;  nearly;  avariciously;  sparingly. 
NXr'rqw-mind'ed,*  a.    Illiberal;  of  contracted  views 

Blackstone. 
NXr'row-mTnd'^d-nEss,*  71,     lUiberality ;    contracted 

ness.  JohnsoTu 
NXr'r9"w-k£ss,   lu    State  of  being  narrow ;    want  of 

breadth,    extent,  or    comprehension  ;    contractedness  ; 

meanness ;  poverty, 
NXr'rqw-souled,*  (-sold)  a.  Illiberal;  void  of  generosi- 
ty. Milton. 
NXR'Rpw-SPHERED,*  («-sferd)  o.  Having  a  narrow  sphere 

C.  Lamb. 
NXr'rqw-sterned,*  (-sternd)  a.  Having  a  narrow  stern 

JohnsoTu 
NXB'VAL,*7t.  (Zool.)  The  narwhal.  Crabb,    See  Narwhai 
Nar'whal,  n.    A  cetacean  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  hav 

ing  a  single,  long,  protruded  tusk;  the  monodon.  —  It  >■ 

also  written  nanohalej  7iarwal^  and  narval.   Browne. 
tNX§.  Has  not,  (contracted  from  ne  lias.)  Spenser. 
Na'^al,  (na'z^il)  a.  [nasus^h.]    Belonging  to  the  nose, 

uttered  through  the  nose. 
Na'^al,  71.  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nose:—  a 

letter  or  sound  uttered  as  through  the  nose.  —  The  nasal 

letter  are  m  and  n  in  French,  and  ng  in  English,  as  in 

ring. 
N^-§XL'r-TV,*  7U  Quality  of  being  nasal.  Sir  W.  Jones 
NX'§ai.-i2E,*  v.  n.  To  speak  through  the  nose  or  with  i:»- 

sal  sounds.  Ch.  Ob. 
NXs'cJiL,  71.  \na3cale,  low  L.]  A  kind  of  medicated  pesss- 

ry.  Ferrand. 
NAs'CEN-C¥,  n.  Beginning  of  growth ;  production.  Todd 
Nas'cent,  a.  Beginning  to  exist  or  grow  ;  growing. 
NXSH,*  a.  Weak;  feeble;  easily  hurt.  Ray.  [Local,  Engj 

See  Nesh. 
NX§'j-COR-NOVS,  [na.z'e-k(ir-nys,  Sm.  Wb.;  na'z§-kar-nys 

P.  K.J  a.  [tiosus  and  eomu,  L.]  Having  the  born  on  th6 

nose.  Browne. 
NX^'l-FOBM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  nose.  Smart. 
NXs'Tj-Ly,  ad.  Dirtily;  filthily;  nauseously;  grossly 
NXs'tj-n£ss,  Ti.  Dirt;  filth;  obscenity;  grossness. 
JfT^s-TtfR' Tiv^,*  n.    [L.]  {BoL)    A  pungent  herb;  ths 

cress.   P.  Cyc. 
Nis'xy,  a.  [moss,  (Jer.]  Dirty;  filthy;  foul;  sordid;  nau- 
seous ;  obscene. 
JNa'sute,  a.[nasutuSf  L.]  Captious  ;  critical.  Bp.  Oauden. 
Na't^l,  a.  [Fr. ;  natalis,  L.]  Relating  to  birth  or  nativity  , 

native ;  indigenous. 
Na-t^-lp'tial,  (-lish'^l)  a.  \rmtalitms,  L.]  Relating  to  a 

birthday ;  consecrated  to  the  nativity  of  a  person ;  natal 

Evelyn, 
Na-ta-lI"tiovs,*  (-lish'us)  a.  Relating  to  nativity,  or  the 

day  of  one's  nativity ;  natal ;  natalitial.  Cartwright, 
tNA'TAL§,  71.  pi.  Time  and  place  of  nativity.  Fitzgeffry. 
Na'ta'nt,*  a.  [Tiato,  L.]  (Bot.)    Lying  upon  the  water, 

floating ;  swimming.  Hamilton. 
N^-TA.'TlQN,n.  [Tiatatio.Ij.]  Act  of  swimming,  Browne 
NA-T^TO'Rf-^L,*  a.  Adapted  to  swimming.  P.  Cyc, 
NA'T^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Enabling  to  swim ;  swimming ;  natatorial. 

Brit,  Grit. 
NXtch,  n.  That  part  of  the  ox  which  lies  near  the  tail  oi 

rump,  between  the  two  loins.  Marshall. 
NXtch'bone.*  71.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox,  also  called 

aitchbone  and  edgebone.  Booth, 
NXtch'p-NV,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant.  Hamilton 
INAth'less,  ad.  Nevertheless.  Spenser. 
{NXth^more,  ad.  Never  the  more.  Spenser. 
Na'tiqn,   (na'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  natio,  L.]   A  people  distinct 

from  others ;  a  people  born  under  the  same  government 

and  generally  distinguished  from  other  people  by  differ- 
ence of  language ;  a  great  number,  emphatically. 
||NX"TipN-*i.,  (nSah'un-^l)  [nash'un-al,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E  F. 

Ja.  Sm. ;  na'sbyn-^l  or  nSlsh'^n-^,  K. ;  na'shun-al,  Wb. 

R.  —  See  Rationai„1  a.  [Fr.^  Relating  to  a  nation  ;  pub- 
lic ;  general ;  not  private  ;  bigoted  to  one's  country. 
||NX"TipN-^L-X§M,*  71.  A  national  idiom  or  phrase.  Hamiir 

ton. 
j|NX"TipN-AL-IST,*  (nash'yn-?l-Tst)7i.  (Theolo^)  One  wlio 

holds  to  the  election  of  nations  in  contradistinction  to 

individuals.  Qu.  Rev. 
|!NX-TipN-XL'j-Ty,  (nSlsh-un^re-t?)  n.    auality  of  beinj 

national ;  national  bias,  partiality,  or  character   Howell, 
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ENX-TipN-At^i-zi  TiQs^n.  Act  of  nationalizing.  White. 
NA''tiqn-a.l-ize  (ndsh'yn-5il-lz)u.  a.  [i  natiosalizbd  j 
pp.  NATioNALiziN  3,  NATIONALIZED.]  To render  national; 
to  distinguish  na:  tonally. 

iNX"TipN-AL-L  V,  nish'un-^il-le)  ad.  With  regard  to  nation. 
NX"TlpN-AL-N£as,  n.  Nationality, 
Ik'TiVB,  (na'tjv)  a.  [nativusj  L.j  Annexed  to  existence 
or  birth i  produced  by  nature 3  not  artificial;  natural; 
original ;  pertaining  to  the  time,  country,  or  place  of 
birth i  born  in;  born  with;  congenial;  indigenous;  in- 
trinsic ;  real ;  genuine. 

Na'tjve,  n.  One  born  in  a  place  or  country;  an  original 
inhabitant ;  that  which  grows  in  a  country. 

Na'tjve-ly,  ad.  Naturally  ;  not  artificially  ;  originally. 

Na'tJve-nSss,  n.  State  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

NA-Tiv'i-Ty,  71.  [natraite,  Fr.]  Birth;  time,  place,  or  man- 
ner of  birth  ;  slate  or  place  of  being  produced. 

Na'tri-Om,*  n.  (Chem.)  Sodium;  — a  term  of  Gerinan 
chemists,   Francis. 

A'i'  TUlXf*  n.  [L.]  One  of  a  family  of  snakes.  P.  Oyc. 

NAt'bq-lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina,  occurring  in  small  rounded  masses  of  a  yellow- 
ish color.  Brande. 

Na'trqn,  n.  Native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  German 
name  of  soda; — named  from  Lake  Natrum  in  Egypt, 
where  it  abounds. 

NAt't:^r-JAck,*  7i.  A  species  of  toad.  PennmU. 

NAt'T¥»*  0,-  Neat;  tidy;  nice.  Qu.  Rev.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

NAt'v-R-AL,  (nat'yy-r?l)  [nat'chur-^l,  S. ;  niit'cha-r?tl,  fV. 
J.;  na.t'a-r5il,  E.  Ja.;  na.t'yur-jl,  K.]  a.  [natwrel,  Fr.l 
Relating  to  or  produced  by  nature  ;  bestowed  or  dictated 
by  nature ;  not  acquired  ;  agreeable  or  conformed  to  na- 
ture; not  forced;  not  far-fetched :  —  discoverable  by  reason, 
not  revealed :  —  tender ;  afi'ectionate  by  nature ;  unaffect- 
ed ;  consonant  to  nature  ;  opposed  to  vwlentjas,  a. natural 
death: — illegitimate;  not  legal;  as,  a.  natural  son. — 
JVatural  hisUrry  is  a  description  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  comprising  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms;  and  it  includes  zoology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  —  J^atural  philosophy  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  properties  of  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another;  — 
called  also  'physics.  —  Jsfatural  religion^  or  JVatural  thBolo~ 
gy^  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  his  relations  to  man,  independent  of  revelation, 
from  data  furnished  by  the  constitution  of  nature. 

NAt'v-ral,  (nat'yu-riil)  n.  An  idiot;  a  fool.  [Native ;  na- 
ture. B.  Jonson^ 

NiT'v-RAL-l^M.,  (nat'yu-rgil-izm)  n.  Mere  state  of  nature  : 
—  the  religion  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from  revelation. 

NXt'v-R^-Ist,  (nat'yii-r^il-lBt)  n.  One  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  natural  philosophy,  more  es- 
pecially of  natural  history  j  an  adherent  to  nature  or 
naturalism. 

NXx-V-E^J^^'}-Ty»  '*■  Naturalness.  Smith,  [r.] 

N*t.T-V-RAL-l-ZA'TiQN,  71.  The  act  of  naturalizing ;  State 
of  being  naturalized.  Bacon. 

NIt'V-RAL-ize,  (nat'yu-r^l-iz)  w.  a,  [i.  naturalized;  pp. 
NATURALIZING,  NATURALIZED.]  To  make  natural;  to  in- 
vest witli  the  privileges  of  native  citizens  ;  to  adopt. 

HNXT'y-BAL-LV,  (nat'yu-r^l-le)  ad.  In  a  natural  manner; 
according  to  nature  ;  without  affectation;  spontaneous- 
ly ;  without  art. 

IINXT'y-E^L-NJiss,  (nSfyu-rjil-ngs)  n.  The  state  of  being 
natural ;  natural  state  or  manner. 

||Nat'vre,  (nat'yur)  [na'chur,  S.  J.;  na'chur,  fV.;  na'tur, 
F. ;  nat'yur,  Ja.  K.;  na'tyur,  Scott}  na'tiir,  colloquially 
na'ch6r,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr. ;  naturaj  L.]  The  visible  creation, 
with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  of  all  things  created;  the  universe;  an  imaginary 
soul  or  active  principle  of  the  universe  ;  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any  being  or 
thing ;  the  native  state  or  properties  of  any  thing,  by 
which  it  is  discriminated  from  others  ;  disposition  of 
mind;  temper;  the  regular  course  of  things;  natural 
affection;  natural  feeling  : —sort;  species:  — adaptation 
to  reality.  05=  "  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word  as  if  written  Tio-^er,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided."  Tf'alker. 

ItNAT'VRE,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qualities.  Oower. 

jNat'vred,*  (nat'yurd)  a.  Disposed  by  nature ;  having  a 
nature  or  disposition ;— used  in  composition;  as,  good- 
nataredj  iU-natured.  Johnson, 

BtNAT'VR-E-Lfiss,*  a.  Not  consonant  to  nature.  Milton. 
fNAT'VR-IST,*  (nat'yur-ist)  n.  One  who  adheres  to  nat- 
ure. Boyle. 

tNA-TU^R  i-T  Y,  71.  State  of  being  produced  by  nature.  Browne. 

InIu'frai^e"  (na.w'frgj)  re.  [Fr. ;  naufragmm,  L.]  Ship- 
wreck. Baeon. 

fNAU'FaA-GOijs,  a.  Causing  shipwreck,  Bp.  Taylor. 

NAUGHT  (n^wt)  a.  Bad  ;  corrupt ;  worthless.  Hooker. 

NAuOHT,  (n9iwt)7i.  [ne  and  aug-ht.]  Nothing. —It  is  often 
writte  1  nought,  to  distinguish  it  from  naught,  a.,  bad. 

NAUGH'  Tf-LY,  (nSLw'te-l?)  ad.  Wickedly ;  corruptly. 


NAUGH'TJ-Nttss,  (n3.w't9-n5s)  n.  Wickedness ;  badness. 
fNAuGHi'Ly,  (nSlwt'l?;  ad.  Badly;  corruptly   Minor fi\ 

Mag. 
NAuGH'Ty,  rpaw't?)  a.  Bad  ;  wicked ;  corrupt ;  raischie's 

ous.  Shak.  [Colloquial.] 
NAu'LAg-E,  71,  [Fr. ;  from  naulum,  L.]  Money  paid  for  pas 

sage  in  a  ship.  [R.] 
NAu'MA-jBHV,  (naw'm^k?)  n.  [naumaehia,  L.]   A  naval 

combat;  —  generally  applied  to  a  mock  combat. 
NAus'cp-py,  71.    The  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of 

ships,  or  ot'oer  objects,  at  a  distance.  Todd. 
NAu's?-^,  (naw'sh?-*)  re.  [L.]  Literally,  sickness  on  board 

a   ship:  —  disposition   to   vomit;    qualm;   sickness;    a 

loathing. 
NAu's^-AWT,*  (naw'sh?^nt)  n.  A  substance  that  exciten 

nausea.  Dunglison. 
NAu'sE-ATE,  (naw'sh§-at)  v.n.  [nauseoyh.]  [i,  NAtraEAX 

SD;pp.  NAUSEATING,  NAUSEATED.]  TO  tcel  dlPgUSt,  OF  ITl 

clinalion  to  vomit;  to  grow  squeamish. 
NAu's^-ATE,  (n^w'she-at)  v.  a.  To  loathe;  to  reject  with 

disgust;  to  strike  with  disgust.  Smjl. 
NAu's^-AT-jNG,*  (naw'she-a-tjng)  p.  a.  Exciting  nause» 

or  disgust. 
NAu-s?-A'TiON,*  (n9Lw-sh?-a'shyn)  71.  Act  of  nauseating 

Bp.  Hall. 
NAu'S]g-A-TlVE,*  (nSlw'sh^-Hiv)  o-  Causing  nausea.  Bai 

ley. 
NAu'sEOys,  (nElw'shua)  a.  Loathsome  ;  disgusting. 
NAu'SEOVS-iiY,  (n^w'shys-le)  ad.  Loathsomely;  disgust 

ingly. 
NAu'SEoys-Nfiss,  (n3.w'shtis-nSs)  re.  Loathsomeness. 
NAu'tic,        I  a.  [nauUcus,  L.]   Relating  to  ships  ornavl- 
NAu'tj-cal,  (     gation,  to  sailors  or  seamen  ;  naval ;  ma 

rine ;  maritime. 
NAu'tj-lTte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fossil  nautilus.  P.  Cyc 
NAu'tj-lOs,  re.  [L,J  pi.  L.  nAv'tt-zi',  Eng.  nAu'ti-lOs- 

:e§.  IConch.)    A  genus  of  cephalopods,  including  those 

which  have  a  chambered  shell ;    a  shell-fish  furnished 

with  something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 
Na'val,  a.  [Fr. ;  navalis,  L.]  Consisting  of  ships;  belong- 
ing to  ships  ;  marine;  maritime;  nautical. 
fNA'V^L^,  n,  pi.  Naval  affairs.  Ld.  Clarendon. 
Na'varjbh,*  n,    A  commander  of  a  fleet  in  Greece.  Mit- 

ford. 
Na'vArjBH-Y,  71.  [navarchua,  It.']  The  science  of  managing 

ships.  Sir  W.  Petty. 
Nave,  re.  The  middle  or  centre  of  the  wheel,  from  which 

the  spokes  radiate;  a  hub  or  boss;  —  the  middle  part  or 

body  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  extending  from  the  innei 

door  to  the  choir. 
NA'VEL,  (na'vl)  re.  The  centre  of  the  belly  or  lower  abdo- 
men, or  the  point  where  the  umbilical  cord  passed  out  of 

the  fcBtus.  [An  incense  pan.  Crabb.] 
Na'vel-gAll,  7u  A  gall  or  bruise  on  a  horse's  back,  ovei 

against  the  navel. 
Na'velled,*,  (na'vld)  a.  Furnished  with  a  navel.  Byron, 
NA'vel-StrIng,*  71.  {Anat.)    The  umbilical  cord.  Dry- 

den. 
Na'vel-wort,  (na^vl-wUrt)  n.    A  genus  of  plants  01 

shrubs. 
Na'vew,  (na'vu)  n.  [naveau,  old  Fr.]  A  plant,  like  a  turnip, 

but  smaller,  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 
NA-vIc'y-LAR,  a.  [navicularisj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  small  ship 

or  boat.  —  (.^Tiat.  Sc  Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  applied  to 

the  third  bone  of  the  foot,  also  to  some  plants  ;  cymbi- 

form. 
NXv-i-ga-bTl'i-ty,*  re.  The  state  of  being  navigable.  ii«. 

erpool  Cauner. 
NAv'i-ga-ele,  a.  [-navigable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  navigated 

capable  of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 
NAv'}-g-^-ble-n£ss,  re.  State  of  being  navigable. 


NAv'l-GATE,  V.  re.  [navigo,  L.]   [i.  navigated;  pp.  nati- 

AVIQJ 

vessel ;  to  sail. 


gating,  navigated.]    To  pass  on  the  water  by  a  ship  01 


NAv'j-GATE,  V.  a.  To  pass  by  ships  or  boats;  to  sail  on  ot 
over. 

NAv-j-ga'tiqw,  re.  [Fr.]  Act  of  navigating;  state  of  being 
navigable ;  the  art  or  practice  of  conducting  ships  over 
the  ocean,  or  on  water;  ships  collectively:  —  nautical 
science. 

NAv'i-GA-TQB,  n.  One  who  navigates;  a  sailor;  seaman. 

NA'vy,  71.  [reoois,  L.]  An  assemblage  of  ships ;  a  fleet  of 
ships ;  a  military  marine ;  a  mercantile  marine ;  the 
whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation ;  the 
officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  ships. 

NA'vy-BoARD,*  n.  The  court  of  admiralty  ;  a  board  of  na- 
vy commissioners.  Mead. 

fNAWL,  71.  An  awl.  Fotkerby.  See  Nali, 

Nay,  ad.  No ;  an  adverb  of  negation  or  refusal :  —  in  thia 
sense  superseded  by  no.  —  Not  only  so,  but  more ;  a  won.' 
of  amplification. 

fNAY,  71.  Denial ;  refusal.  Radcliffe. 

fNAY,  V.  a.  To  refuse.  Holinshtd. 

JNay'w^rd,  71.  Tendency  to  denial.  Shak. 
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W  ly  ffOBn,  (-wiird)  n.  A  proverbial  reproach  i  a  by-word ; 
watchword.  Shak, 

VXz-^-EENE/ •ti.  Anative  of  Nazareth:  —  a  follower  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  applied  in  contempt  to  the  early 
Christiaus.  Matthew. 

N"Xz'^-RlTE,*  n.  [imiar^  Heb.]  One  separated  to  the  Lord 
by  a  vow,  or  separated  from  others  for  the  performance 
of  special  religious  duties.  Clarke. 

Naze,*  n.  A  promontory;  a  bead-land: — (same  as  nesa 
in  Scotland.)  Smart,    See  Ness. 

tNE,  (ne  or  ne)  ad.  [Sax.]  Neither  j  not.  Sperwer. 

[Neaf,  (nef)'«    [n</5,  Icel.]  A  fist.  Skak. 

Neal,  (nel)  V.  a.  [i.  nealed  ;  pp.  sealing,  healed.]  To 
temper,  as  glass  or  metals,  by  heat ;  to  anneal. 

Neal,  (nel)  v^  n.  To  be  tempered  in  fire.  Bacon. 

Neap,*  or  Nape,*  n.  A  wooden  instrument  with  three 
feet,  to  support  the  fore  part  of  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon. 
Holloway.  —  JsTeap  is  used,  in  some  parts  of  New  England, 
for  the  tongue  or  pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

Neap,  (nep)  n.  Low  tide,  or  the  time  of  it.  Hdkewill.  [R.] 

Neap,  a.  Lowj  decrescent:  —  applied  to  the  tide.  Bp.  Hall. 
— J^eap  tides  are  the  lowest  tides,  being  produced  when 
the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  exerted  in  differ- 
ent directions.  They  take  place  four  or  five  days  before 
new  and  full  moon. 

Neaped,  (nept)  a.  (JVaut.)  Kept  from  floating  by  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water ;  beneaped. 

Ne-^-p6l'i-tAn,  71.  A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Shak, 

Ne-a-p5l'j-tXn,  a.  Belonging  to  Naples.  .Addison. 

Neap'-tide,*  7u  The  low  tide  which  happens  on  the  sec- 
ond and  last  quarters  of  the  moon.  Crabb.    See  Neaf. 

Near,  (ner)  a.  Not  far  distant  in  time,  place,  or  degree ; 
nigh ;  adjacent ;  contiguous  ;  advanced  towards  the  end  ; 
direct ;  straight ;  close  ;  closely  related  ;  intimate  ;  famil- 
iar ;  touching;  pressing;  affecting;  dear:  —  parsimoni- 
ous :  — left,  with  respect  to  a  horse  or  team ;  as,  "  a  near 
horse." 

Near,  ad.  Almost;  at  hand  ;  not  far  off;  within  a  little. 

Near,  (ner)  pr^.  At  no  great  distance  from;  close  to ; 
nigh. 

Near,  v.  a,  [L  reared  ;  pp.  nearino,  neaeed.]  To  ap- 
proach ;  to  be  near  to.  Heywood. 

Near,  v.  n.  To  draw  near:  —  a  naval  expression. 

Near'ly,  ad.  At  no  great  distance  ;  closely  ;  almost. 

Near'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  near;  closeness;  not  re- 
moteness ;  alliance  : — tendency  to  avarice. 

Near-sig-ht'ed,  (ner-sit'ed)  a.  Seeing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance ;_  short-sighted.  Gent.  Mag. 

Near-sight'^d-nEss,*  tu  State  of  being  near-sighted. 
Sat,  Mag. 

Neat,  (net)  tu  An  animal  of  the  bovine  kind.  —  Seldom 
used  for  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  taken  singly,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  a  neat^s  tongue,  a  neaVs  foot,  &c. 

Neat,  (net)  a.  [nee,  Fr.]  Elegant,  but  without  dignity ; 
cleanly  ;  clean ;  pure  ;  free  from  impure  words  :  —  clear, 
after  deductions.  —  In  this  last  sense,  now  written  net. 
See  Net. 

Neat'-cXt-tle,*  n.  Oxen  and  cows  ;  black-cattle. 
Booth. 

Neat'herd,  71.  One  who  has  the  care  of  cattle.  Taaser. 

Neat'IiXnd,*  71.  Land  granted  or  let  to  yeomanry.  Crabb. 

Neat'lV)  ad.  In  a  neat  manner ;  cleanlity. 

Neat'ness,  71.  State  of  being  neat ;  cleanliness. 

fNEAT'R^ss,  71.  She  who  takes  care  of  cattle.  Warner, 

Neat's'-foot,*  (-fut)  71.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  bullock,  or 
cow.  Scots. 

NSb,  71.  Nose;  beak;  mouth.  Bacon.  See  Nib. 

Ne'bel,*  n.  A  musical  instrument  among  the  Hebrews. 
Same  as  nablujn.  Crabb. 

NJBb'-nEb,*  n.  The  East-Indian  name  for  the  rind  or 
shell  which  surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  mimosa  cineraria  { 
called  also  bablah,   Ure. 

N'&B'i^-L^j  71.  [L.]  pi.  N&p'W'LJS.  A  little  cloud;  a 
dark  spot,  as  in  the  eye,  or  on  the  body;  a  cluster  of 
stars  not  separately  distinguishable ;  a  cloudy  or  hazy  ap- 
pearance. 

N£b'vI'E,*7i.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  of  a  zigzag  form,  but 
without  angles.  Francis. 

NEb-V-LOSe',*  a.  Misty;  cloudy;  foggy;  nebulous.  Der- 
ham. 

N£b-V-l5s'|-T¥,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  nebulous.  Phil,  Mag. 

N£b'V-IjODs,  ffl.  [nehulosus^lt.}  Misty;  cloudy;  hazy;  re- 
lating to  or  containing  nebulte.  Buckland. 

Neb'V-loGs-n£ss,  71.  Mistiness  ;  cloudiness.  Smart, 

NE^-es-sa'rj-an,  71,  Necessitarian.  Priestley. 

Neo'es-sa-rie^,  (-rlz)  n.  pi.  Things  necessary ;  things  not 
only  convenient,  but  needful.  Hammond,    See  Necebsart. 

N£9'es-svB'I-lV»  f''^'  Indispensably  j  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;'  by  fate ;  not  freely. 

VEg'ES-s^-Ri-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  necessary. 

V£9':^s-s^-RY,  a.  [necessarins,  L.]  That  must  be  ;  needful ; 
indispensably  requisite  ;  indispensable  ;  essential :  —  act- 
ing from  necessity  or  compulsion,  as  opposed  to  freei  not 


free ;  fatal ;  impelled  by  fate ;  inevitable ,  concludlve 

decisive  by  inevitable  consequence. 
N£9':e:s-sa-ry,  ti.  ,-  pi  necessaries.  Any  thing  necessn' 

ry ;   a  necessary  house  or  place;  a  privy.—  pL  Thingi 

needful  or  indispensable. 
Ne-cJ&s-si-ta'ri-an,*  n.  An  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of 

philosophical  necessity.  Priestley. 
N?-c£a'sj-TATE,  V,  a.  [i.  necessitated  ;  pp.  ptecessitat- 

iira,  NECESSITATED.]  To  make  necessary  ;  to  compel ;  not 

to  leave  free. 
Ne-cEs-si-ta'tiqn-  VI.   Act  of  making  necessary.  froTA- 

halL 
tN?-c£s'si-TtED,  (-tid)  a.  Being  in  want.  Shak, 
N?-c£s'sj-ToBs,  a.  Being  in  want  or  need  ;  poor ;  need; 
N?-cfis'sj-ToDs-N£ss,  71.  Poverty;  want;  need.  Burnet, 
tN?-cEs'sj-TUDE,  71.  \necessitvdo,'lt,'\  Want;  need    Hale, 
Ne-cEs'si-ty,  7u  \necessitasj  L.]  State  of  being  necessary , 

cogency  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality  ;  want ;   need ;  poverty  ; 

cogency  of  argument ;  inevitable  consequence  ;  violence  , 

compulsion.  —  The  metaphysical  doctrine  of  necessity  ia 

that  scheme,  which  represents  all  human  actions  and 

feelings  as  links  m  a  chain  of  causation,  determined  b; 

laws  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  physxal  universQ 

is  governed.  Brands. 
N£cK,  71.  That  part  of  an  animal  body  which  connects  tha 

head  with  the  trunk:  —  the  corresponding  part  in  inani- 
mate things. 
tN£cK'A-TEE,  71.  A  neckerchief.  Johnson, 
N£ck'-beef,  71.    The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle 


N£ck'ci.6th,  71,  A  cloth  or  handkerchief  for  the  neck. 
N£cKED,  (n€k'ed  or  nekt)  a.    Having  a  neck; — used  it 

composition,  figuratively  and  literally ;  as,  stiS-necked 

DetUiam. 
NfiCK'ER-cHtEF,  (-chTf )  71.  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 
N£ck'-HXnd'k?r-ch1ef,*  (-hang'k?r-chif)  n.  A  han# 

kerchief  for  the  neck.  Ash. 
N£ck'l^ce,  71.    An  ornamental  chain,  or  string  of  beads 

&c.,  worn  round  the  neck, 
NSCK'LACED,  (-last)  a.  Having  a  necklace. 
NEck'lXnd,  71.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  land.  HafcewiU. 
NJficK'piECE,*  71.    An  ornament  or  defence  for  the  neck 

Addison. 
N£cK'-VERSE,  71.  The  verse  which  was  anciently  read  U 

entitle  the  party  to  benefit  of  clergy  ; — said  tc  be  the  )k 

ginning  of  the  51st  Psalm,  "  Miserere  mei^^^  &c.  TindaL 
Neck'weed,  71.  Hemp,  in  ridicule.  Johnson. 
N£c'RO-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  fetid  odor,  foun* 

in  small  nodulcfi;  in  limestone.  Brande. 
N£c-rp-l69'jc,*        I  a.    Relating    to    necrology.    G'e7ie 
N£c-R9-I.69'|-CAL,*  \      Mag. 
NEC-Rdlj'p-^isT,*  71.  A  writer  of  necrology.  Smart 
Nec-r6l'q-9-¥,  71.  [vcKp6s  and  X6yos.}  A  register  or  an  ac 

count  of  persons  deceased ;  an  obituary. 
N£c'r9-mXn-cer,  71.  [v£Kp6s  and  [idi'Ti^.]  One  who  prac- 
tises necromancy  ;  a  conjurer  ;  an  enchanter. 
N£c'bq-mAn-cy,  77.    Divination  by  consulting  the  ppirita 

of  the  dead  ;  enchantment ;  conjuration. 
N£c'RQ-mXn-tjc,  71.  Trick;  conjuration.  Young. 
Nfic'RQ-MXN-Tjc,  a.  Belonging  to  necromancy.  fVarton, 
Nfic-RQ-WEXN'TJ-c^L,  a.  Necromantic.  Browne. 
N£c-R9-mXn'tJ-cal-LV,  ad.    By  necromancy ;  by  conju 

ration. 
N£c'Rp-NiTE,*  71.  {Mm.)  Fetid  felspar  ;  necrolite.  Hayden, 
Nec-r5ph'^-g-Xn,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle.  Brande 
Nec-r6ph'^-&oDs,*  a.  Feeding  on  dead  animals.  Rtige. 
Nec-r6ph'q-b0s,*  n.  (Ent,)  An  insect ;  tlie  interrei  oi 

corpse-carrier.  Roget. 
N£c-B9-sc6p'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  the  examination  cf 
N£c-rq-sc6p'i-cal,*  (     a  dead  body,  or  to  autopi.>,  oj 

post-mortem  examinations.  Scu.dam.ore. 
Ne-cro'S}S,  71.  [vLKp^ats.]  {Med.)    The  mortificatir-n  of 

the  bones. 
N£c'tar,  71.    [viKrap^  Gr. ;  TiectuT*,  L.  ^  Fr.]    In  mythol- 

opjy  the  supposed  drink  of  the  gods: — any   pleasani 

liquor.  Shak, 

NEc-TA'R|-tN;i°-  Resembling  nectar  ;  delicious. 
N£c'taRed,  (-tgird)  a.  Imbued  with  nectar. 
Nec-ta'be-ous,  o.  Resembling  nectar;  delicious.  Pope. 
N£c-tar-If'er-o{5s,*  a.  Producing  nectar  or  honey.  £ou- 

don. 
N£c'TAR-1ne,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar  ;  delicious.  MiUon, 
N£c'T^R-lHE,  71.  [Fr.]    A  fruit  resembling   the  peach 

the  tree  that  bears  the  fruit. 
tN£c'TAR-iZE,  e.  o.  To  sweeten.   Cockeram. 
N£c'T^R-olJs,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar;  nectarine.  Milton, 
N£c'TAR-V,*  71.  [nectaire,  Fr.]  {Bot,)  The  melliferous  pan 

of  a  flower  ;  an  organ  that  secretes  honey.  P.  Cyc, 
N^c-tu'rvs,*  71.  {Zool.)    A  genus  of  animals  rssemblini 

serpents  and  frogs ;  found  in  the  great  North  Americae 

lakes.  P.  Cyc. 
tNfiD'D^R,  71.  An  adder.  Chaucer. 
Need,  7).  Exigency ;  necessity ;  want;  poverty ;  indigence 
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i.fii£D,  V  1%.  needed;  pp.  needing,  needed.]  To  want; 
to_lat'k  ;    o  be  in  want  of;  lo  require. 

Ae^d,u.7I  To  be  wanted  or  aeceasat};  to  be  in  want.  Xoe&e. 

Need'er_  b.  One  who  needs  or  wants  any  thing. 

Need'fCi, a. Necessary;  indispensable  ;  requisite:  wanted. 

Need'fCi.-LV,  ad.  Necessarily.  B.  Jonson. 

Neeu'fOl-k£ss.  71.  State  of  being  needful. 

NEED'i-Ly,  ad.  In  poverty;  poorly. 

NEED'j-Nfiss,  n.  Want;  poverty.  Bacotu 

Nee  'dle,  n.  A  small  instrument,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  a  thread,  used  in  sew- 
ing; a  smiU,  slender  pointer,  as  the  steel  pointer  of  the 
mariner's  sompass ;  any  thing  like  a  needle. 

Nee'dled,*  (nS'dld)  a.  Done  with  or  having  a  needle. 
Brooka 

Nee'dle-fIsh,  71.  A  sea-fish  with  an  hexangular  body. 

Nee'dle-fOx-,  71.  pi.  NEEDLEFULS.  As  much  thread  as  is 
put  at  once  in  the  needle. 

Nee'dliE-furze,*7i.  a  plant;  a  species  of  genista  j  pet- 
ty-whin. Booth.. 

Nee'dle-mak'er,  71.  One  who  makes  needles. 

Nee'dle-m.6n-:^y,*  71.  Money  to  purchase  needles.  Addi- 
son 

Nee'dli^b,  71.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  needles. 

Nee'di^e-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  needle. 
Smith. 

Need'less,  a.  Unnecessary  ;  not  requisite  ;  not  wanting. 

Ne£d'L]^ss-LV,  fflt/.  Unnecessarily;  without  need. 

Need'li^ss-n^ss,  71.  Onnecessariness.  Locke. 

Nee'dle-stone,*  n.  (^Min.)  A  species  of  acicular  ateo- 
lite.  Brande. 

Nee'dle-work,  (ne'dl-wurk)  n.  Work  executed  with  the 
needle ;  embroidery  by  the  needle. 

NEE'DLy,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  needle.  Sat. 
Ma^. 

JNeed'm^nt,  n.  Something  necessary  ;  need.  Spenser* 

Needs,  acf.  Necessarily;  by  compulsion  ;  indispensably. 

Need'Vj  ff-  Poor;  necessitous  ;  distressed  by  poverty. 

fNEEL,  n.  \iiael,  Icel. ;  iiaaelj  Dan.]  A  needle.  Skak, — 
Written  also  neeld  and  neld. 

JNeeld,  ft.  A  needle.  Shale.     See  Nee l. 

Ne'er,  (nir)  [nar,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ndr,  P  ;  nSr,  S.]  ad. 
Contraction  for  never.  Hadibras. 

fNEE^E,  V.  n.  To  sneeze.  2  Kings  iv. 

Nee^e'wort,  (nez'wiirt)  n.  An  herb.  Sherwood. 

fNEES'iNG,  71.  The  actof  sneezing.  Job  xli. 

J^K  mxJe-It  Reg' no,*  [L.]  (^Law)  A  writ  to  restrain  a 
person  from  going  out  of  the  country.  Whishaw. 

fJV^J?,  71.  [Fr.f  The  body  of  a  church  ;  the  nave.  Addison, 

J-Ne'fand,  a.  \nefaTuiusj  L.]  Same  as  nefandous.  Sheldon. 

fN:i?-FAN'DOVS,  a.  Not  to  be  named  ;  abominable.  Sheldon. 

N?-FA'Rl-ot3s,  a.  [nefarius,  L.]  Wicked  ;  abominable  ;  vile. 

Ne-FA'rJ-oOs-lv,  arf.  Abominably  ;  wickedly.  Milton. 

NE-FA'RJ-oDs-Nfiss,*?!.  State  of  being  nefarious.  jillen. 

Nje-&a'tiqn,  71.  [negatio,  L.]  Act  of  denying  ;  denial;  the 
contrary  to  affirmation :  —  a  description  by  denial,  or  exclu- 
sion, or  exception. 

N£Cr'A-TtvE,  a.  [n^gatifj  Fr. ;  negativusy  L.]  Implying  ne- 
gation, opposedi  to  affirmative:— denying •,  implying  only 
the  absence  of  something ;  not  positive ;  privative ;  hav- 
ing the  power  to  withhold. 

N£&'a-t1ve,  71.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  de- 
nied ;  the  denial  of  an  asserted  fact ;  the  power  or  act  of 
preventing  an  enactment:  —  a  particle  of  denial ;  as,  Twt. 

NfiO'^-TlVE,  V,  a.  [i.  negatived  ;  pp.  negativing,  nega- 
tived.] To  dismiss  by  negation ;  to  vote  or  decide 
against. 

N£g'A-tIve-ly,  arf.  In  a  negative  manner ;  with  denial  j 
in  the  form  of  denial ;  not  affirmatively. 

tNfi&'A-Tp.Ry,  a.  [nigatoire,  Fr.]  Belonging  to  negation. 


N?g-l£ct'^  v.  a,  \neglectnst  L.]  [i  neglected  ;  pp.  neg- 
lecting, NEGLECTED.]  To  omit  by  carelessness  or  de- 
sign ;  to  slight ;  to  disregaid  ;  to  postpone. 

Neg-l^ct',  71.  Omission;  forbearance;  slight;  inatten- 
tion; negligence  ;  state  of  being  unregarded. 

NEG-LficT'ED-N£ss,*7i.  State  of  being  neglected.  More, 

Nis-LficT'ER,  71.  One  who  neglects.  South. 

Ne&-l£ct'fOl,  a.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive  j  neg- 
ligent. 

|NEG-L£cT'Ff)L-LY,  ad.  With  heedless  inattention. 

N?g-l£ct'ing-ly,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  inattentively.  Sliak. 

fNE&-LEc'TlQN,  71.  The  state  of  being  negligent.  SItak. 

fNES-LiSc'TlVE,  a.  Inattentive  to  ;  regardless  of.  Bp.  Hall. 

7^Mg-LI-gee' ,  (neg-le-zha')  n.  [n^glige^  Fr.J  A  sort  of 
old-fashioned  gown  or  dress  fitting  easily  to  the  shape. 
Goldsmith.  ^    ■     ,      ■ 

NfiG'Li-GfiNQE,  71.  [nigligence^  Fr.]  Act  of  neglecting; 
habit'  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting  careless- 
ly;  carelessness;  inattention. 

N£{>'li-^£nt,  a.  [negligent,  Fr. ;  Ttegligenst  L.]  Careless  ; 
heedless  ;  inattentive  ;  remiss ;  regardless. 

N£g'L{-^£nt-lv,  ad.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  inatten- 
tively. 


NE-G-b-Tj-^-BtL'i-TY,*  (ne-gS-she-^-bTl'e-te)  n  Q,uality  of 
being  negotiable.  IJ,  Clay. 

Ne-g-o^ti-a-ble,  (ne~g6'she-?-bl)  a.  [n^gotium,  L.]  Thai 
may  be  negotiated,  transferred,  or  exchanged. 

tNE-GO'T(-ANT,  (n^-go'she^nt)  n.  A  negotiator.  Raleigh, 

N:^-GO'T(-ate,  (n^-g&'she-at)  v.  n.  [ndgocier,  Fr.]  [i.  ne- 
gotiated ;  j?p.  nbgotiatino,  NEGOTIATED.]  To  transaci 
business;  to  hold  intercourse  respecting  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention ;  to  traffic ;  to  treat. 

N¥-&6'tj-ate,  (n?-g6'sh§-at)  v.  a.  To  manage ;  to  con 
elude  by  bargain,  treaty,  or  agreement. 

Ne-go-tj-a'TIQN,  (ne-go-sh^-a'shun)  ti  [ni^gociation,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  negotiating;  a  transaction"  of  business  be- 
tween governments  or  states ;  the  matter  negotiated ;  a 
treaty. 

N]?-GO'Tj-A-TpR,  (ne-g5'she-a-tijir)  ""ne-gofshe-a-tyr,  fV.  P 
Ja.  K,  Sm.i  n5-g9-sha'tur,  S.'[  n.  [mgociateur,  Fr.]  One 
who  negotiates. 

N¥-GO'T|-A-TQ-Ry,*  (n?-g(i'sh?-^-t9-r§)  a.  Relating  to  ne- 
gotiation. Maunder, 

N?-g6-t;-a'tr!x,*  n.  A  female  who  negotiates.  Ash, 

Ne'gress,*  71.  A  female  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.  C^v 

Ne'gro,  71.  [Sp.]  pi.  ne'groe§.  One  of  the  black  race  of 
Africa ;  a  blackamoor.  ^jCT  "  Some  speakers,  but  those 
of  the  very  lowest  order,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  writ- 
ten ne-gurJ^   Walker, 

Ne'gro,*  a.  Relating  to  negroes  ;  black.  Montgomery, 

N^-gOn'do,*  71.  A  genus  of  American  trees.  P.  Cyc, 

Ne'gvs,  71,  A  mixture  of  wine,  water,  sugar,  lemon,  and 
nutmeg;  named  from  the  inventor.  Colonel  Negus.  Mof 
lane, 

Neif,  (ngf)  71.  The  fist  or  hand ;  written  also  neaf.  SAofc 
Still  in  use  in  the  north  of  England.  Brodcett. 

■fNElFE,*  or  fNElF,  (nef )  n.  {Law)  A  female  in  a  state  of 
feudal  vassalage.  Blackstone. 

Neigh,  (na)  v,  n.  [i.  neighbd  ;  pp.  neighing,  neighed.] 
To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse  or  mare  ;  to  whinny. 

Neigh,  (na)  n.  The  voice  of  a  horse  or  mare.  Shale 

Neigh'BQR,  (na'bur)  ?i.  [neh^bur,  nehe-bvjr.  Sax. ;  nachbar, 
Ger.]  One  who  lives  near  to  another;  one  who  lives  in 
familiarity  with  another;  a  term  of  civility  ;  an  intimate  ; 
one  who  shows  kindness  ;  one  near  in  nature  or  qualities. 

Neigh'BQR,  (na'bur)  a.  Near  to  another;  adjoining;  next. 

Neigh'BQR,  (na'bur)  v.  a.  [i.  neighbored  ;  pp.  neighbor- 
ing, NEIGHBORED.]  To  adjolu  to  ;  to  border  on.  [fTo  ac 
quaint  with  ;  to  make  near  to.  Skalc] 

Neigh'BQR,  (na'bur)  v.  n.  To  inliabit  the  vicinity.  Da- 
vies, 

Neigh'bqr-hood,  (na'bur-hfld)  71.  Place  or  small  district 
near  ;  vicinity ;  state  of  being  near  ;  those  that  live  near 

Neigh'bqr-Ing,*  (iia'byr-ing)  a.  Near;  being  in  the  vi 
cinity.  Ask, 

Neigh'bqr-li-n£ss,  (na'bur-l?-n6s)  7i.  State  or  quality  of 
being  neighborly.  Scott. 

Neigh'eqr-lv,  (na'byr-Ie)  a.  Becoming  a  neighbor ;  friend- 
ly i  obliging  ;  kind  ;  civil ;  attentive. 

Neigh'bqr-LV,  (na'bur-le)  ad.  With  social  civility. 

Neigh'bqr-shIp,  (na'bur-ship)  71.  titate  of  being  lu-ar  each 
other.  Miss  BatlUe, 

Neigh'jnq,  (na'jng)  71.  The  voice  of  a  horse  or  mart 

IINei'ther,  (ne'ther)  [ne'th^r,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.F.Ja.  Sm.  R 
W6. ;  ni'th^r,  ^m.  JoATWfoTi,' ne'ther  or  nl'ther,^.]  amj. 
Not  either  ;  nor :  — commonly  used  in  the  first  branch  of 
a  sentence  instead  of  rww,  when  the  latter  branch  or 
branches  are  to  commence  with  Tior.  It  is  also  often  used 
instead  of  7ior  in  the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or  of  a 
prohibition ;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it."  J):^JVei(/ier  and  either  conform  to  the  same 
rule  in  pronunciation.  See  Either. 

IINei'ther,  (nS'th^r)  jwoti.  Not  either;  nor  one  nor  other. 

N£m'a-lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 

J^&M,  cdN.f  [a  contraction  for  7ie7Jit7ie  contradicentej  L.j 
"  No  one  contradicting ; "  unanimously. 

JVfijf.  2>ys.,*  [a  contraction  for  nomine  dissentiente^  L.J 
"  No  one  dissenting."  Brande, 

Ni5M'p-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  grove ;  woody.  Scott,  [r.] 

NSm'q-roOs,  a.  [nemorosus,  L.]  Relating  to  woods  ;  woody 
Evelyn,  [r.] 

INemp'ne,  (nSm'ne)  v.  a.  To  name.  Chaucer. 

N£ms,*  71.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  ichneumon.  Booth, 

■[JVe' jvi-A,  n.  [Gr.]  A  funeral  song;  an  elegy.  Todd. 

N£N'v-PHiR,  (nen'u-f  ar)  71.  The  yellow  water-lily. 

Ne-5d'a-mode,*71.  (Ancient  Greece)  A  newly-made  citi 
zen.  Mitford.  [r.] 

Ne-5g'a-mIst,*  71.  One  who  is  newly  married.  Ash. 

NE-6G'RA-PHy,*  71.  A  new  system ;  new  writing.  Qevi 
Mag. 

Ne-q-Lo'(^I-AN,*  71.  A  neologist.  Brit.  Crit. 

NE-p-L6'q^|-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  neology ;  neological.  Ch.  Ob 

Ne-q-l6'^}-^n-I§m,*  n.  Neologism.  Ec.  Rev, 

Ne-q-l5<^'ic,*  o.  Relating  to  neology  ;  neological.  Fo.  Q« 
Rev. 

Ne-P-l5(j»'i-c^,  i*.  [niologique^  Fi."]  ILe,Ut!:?g  to  ne&iogy, 
new;  novel. 
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Ne-Ol^Q-^T^M,  n.  [niologismBy  tV,]  Anew  word  or  phrase; 
neology.  Brit.  Cnt. 

Ne-5Ii'0-9IsTj*  n.  One  who  introduces  new  terms  or  doc- 
trines ;  an  advocate  for  neology.  Ch.  Ob. 

N?-6L-o-9Is'tjc,*        j  a.  Relating  to  neology ;  neological. 

N:?-6L-p-^ls'Tj-c^ii,*  J      Ec.  Rev. 

N^-Ol-P-^i-za'ti'pn,*  n.  Act  of  neologizing.  Jefferson,  [r.] 

\E-6ii'p-Q^iZE,*  «.  n.  To  introduce  new  words  or  tenets. 
JtffersoTU  [R.J 

VE-dL'p-qj-Y,  n.  [n4ologiey  Fr.,  from  the  Greek  vios  and 
AiSj'Os.]  A  new  word  or  phrase  ;  the  introduction  or  use 
of  new  words  or  phrases  j  a  new  interpretation  :  —  a  term 
applied  to  a  modern  system  of  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Germany. 

Ne-9-me'ni-a,*  n.  [veofxrii/.]  Time  of  new  moon.  Chambers. 

Ne'q-nI^Mj+Vi.  a  new  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Hunter, 

Ne-P-n5'm;i-^w,*  n.  One  who  holds  to  Neonomianisra. 
Buck. 

Ne-p-no'mi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Neonomians.  Buck. 

Ne-p-no'M}-an-1§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  a 
new  law.  *4sk. 

Ne-p-phi-lOs'p-pher,*  n.  A  new  philosopher,  or  a  phi- 
losopher having  new  principles  or  views.  Fo.  Q,a.  Rev. 

Ne'p-phyte,  (ne'p-fit)  TU  [niopkytej  Fr. ;  vsog  and  (^uw, 
Gr.]  One  regenerated ;  a  convert ;  —  applied,  in  the 
primitive  church,  to  a  new  convert, 

Ne'p-phyte,  a.  Newly  entered  on  some  state.  B.  Jonson. 

NE-p-PLA-Tp-Nf  CIAN,*  (-nliah'jin)  n.  Same  as  neoplato- 
nisL  Brande. 

Ne-p-pla'tp-nTst,*?!.  A  mystical  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Ammonius  Saccus  and  Flotiuus,  who  mixed  some  of 
the  tenets  of  ancient  Flatonism  with  other  principles. 
Brande. 

Ne-p-ra'ma,*  71.  An  optical  machine  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  large  building.  SaU  Mag. 

Ne-P-t£r'jc,  n.  [neotmciw,  Jj.]  One  of  modern  eimes. 
Burton. 

Ne-p-t£r'ic,        Jo.   Recent  in  origin;  modern;  novel; 

Ne-P-t£r'J-cal,  1      late.  Bacon. 

N£p,  n.  [vepetaj  L.]  The  herb  catmint  or  catnep.  Bp.  HalL 

NiSp-S-U-LE^E',*  71.  The  natives  of  Nepaul.  Eamshaw. 

Ne-p£n'the,  n.  \yfi  and  'K£i/dos.'\  A  drug  that  drives  away 
all  pain  ;  a  plant.  Milton. 

NfiPH'E-LfNE,*  71.  {Mm.)  A  mineral  from  Mount  Sorama, 
near  Vesuvius,  sometimes  called  sommite.  Brande. 

NfiPH'EW,  (nfiv'vu)  71.  [Tiepos,  L. ;  nevcuj  Fr.]  The  son  of  a 
brother  or  sister.  [fThe  grandson.  Hooker.  Descendant, 
however  distant.  Spenser.] 

NfiPH'niTE,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  hard,  tough  mineral,  of  greenish 
color,  composea  chiefly  of  silica,  with  lime,  soda,  and 
potash.  Brande. 

N?-phrIt'ic,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  or  for  the  stone.  Crabb. 

N^-phrIt'ic,        )  a.   [vetppiTtK^s.']   Relating  to  nephritis, 

N^-PHRlT'i-c^L,  )  or  to  the  kidneys ;  diseased  in  the 
kidneys ;  good  against  the  stone. 

Ne-phri'T|S,*  71.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
Crabb. 

N:eph-r6g'rvi*hy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  kidneys. 
Dunglison. 

NfiPH-Rp-LlTH'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  calculi  in  the 
kidneys.  Dunglison, 

NE-PHR6L'p-g-y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  kidneys.  Dungli- 
son. 

Ne-phr6t'p-my,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  extracting 
the  stone  from  the  kidneys.  Brande. 

J^B  PZ.&S  i^L'TRA^*  [L.]  "Nothing  more  beyond:"  — 
the  utmost  extreme  of  any  thing.  Qu,  Rev. 

||Nfip'p-Tl§M,  fnep'9-t5zm,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  ne'^p9-tizm,  S.  P. 
JBl.]  n.  {nepottsme^  Fr.]  Fondness  for  nephews.  .Addison. 

l[N£p'p-TlsT,*  71.  One  who  practises  nepotism.  Qu.  Rev. 

JN:?p-tu'ni-an',*  n.  One  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Plu- 
tonic theory,  maintains  that  the  present  form  of  the 
earth  has  been  produced  by  water  or  aqueous  solution. 
Eney. 

Nep-tu'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Neptune  or  the  ocean; 
formed  by  aqueous  solution.  Smart, 

NfiP'TV-NlsTj*  71.  Same  as  J^eptunian.  Ch.  Ob. 

^M  QuiD  Ni'Mis*  [LJ  "  Not  too  much  ;"  a  caution 
against  excess  ;  as,  "  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  MacdonneU 

Ne'R?-Id,  n.  [JVerei*  ;  pi.  JfereldeSy  L.]  pi.  ne'r^-Ib^.  A 
sea-nymph.  Shak.    An  annellidan  ;  nereidian.  P.  Cyc. 

Ne-RE-Id'}-an,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  class  of  annellidans,of  which 
the  genus  nereis  is  the  type.  Brande. 

Ne-ri't^Ji,*  n.  [L.]  A  sea-snail ;  a  shell-fish.  Hamilton. 

N£r'P-lj,*  71.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers.  Ure. 

Nerve,  (nSrv)  n.  [neynniSj  L.]  One  of  the  organs  of.  sen- 
sation and  motion,  which  pass  from  the  brain  to  all  parts 
of  the  body:  — a  tendon  ;  a  sinew.  Pope.  Force;  strength. 
—  (Bot.)  The  strong  vein  of  a  leaf. 

NSrve,  (nerv)  v.  a.  [i.  nerved;  pp.  nervinq,  neeved.] 
To  invigorate  ;  to  strengthen, 

NERVED,*  (nerv'ed  ornervd)  a.  Having  nerves. —  (Bot.) 


Having  vessels  simple  and  unbranched,  extending  from 
the  base  towards  the  tip ;  as,  a  nerved  leaf.  London 

NJERVE'L^ss,  a   Without  nerve,  force,  or  strength. 

NJER'vi-Mo'TipN,*  71.  The  power  of  motion  in  leavet 
Loudon, 

NER'VfNE,*  71.  (Med)  A  medicine  for  nervous  aflTectiona 
Brande. 

Ner'vine,*  a.  Good  for  the  nerves ;  nervose.  Sjnart      * 

Ner-vose',*  a.  Composed  of  nerves  i  nervine.  Loudon. 

NER-v6s'|-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  nervous  or  ner 
vose.  Hawkins,  [r.] 

Ner'vovs,  a.  [nervosnsj  L.]  Relating  to  the  nerves:  ful 
of  nerves.  Barrow.  Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous.  Pope 
— In  popular  use,  having  weak  or  diseased  nerves 
morbidly  fearful ;  agitated  by  trifles.  Dr.  Cheyne 

NSR'voys-Lv,  ad.  In  a  nervous  manner;  vigorously;  witk 
force. 

Ner'voVS-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  nervous  ;  vigor 

iNER'vy,  a.  Strong ;  vigorous ;  nervous.  S/tak, 

N£s,*  or  NiSss,*  n.  A  promontory.  See  Ness. 

N£s'cj-£nce,  (nesh'e-^ns)  n,  [ticsc/o,  L.]  Ignorance  j  the 
state  of  not  knowing.  Bp,  Hall,  [r.] 

NiSsH,  a.  Soft  ;  tender  ;  of  feeble  health  ;  easily  hurt.  CAau- 
cer.  [Local,  Eng.]  Written  also  Tiash. 

Nfiss.  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to  change  it  into 
a  substantive,  denoting  state  or  quality ;  as,  good,  g,od- 
Tiess  ;  from  nisse,  Sax.  —  The  termination  of  many  names 
of  places  where  there  is  a  headland  or  promontory ;  from 
nesBf  Sax,  a  nose  of  land,  or  headland. 

N£sT,  71.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed  by  a  bird  for 
laying  her  eggs,  &c. ;  a  place  where  insects  and  animah 
are  produced:  —  an  abode;  residence;  a  warm,  close 
habitation: — a  collection  of  receptacles  closely  put  to- 
gether, as  of  boxes  or  drawers. 

N£sT,*  u,  a.  [i,  nested;  pp,  nesting,  nested.J  To  place 
in  a  nest.  South. 

NfisT,  V.  n.  To  build  or  occupy  a  nest.  HoweU. 

NJSsT'fiGO,  71.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from 
forsaking  it. 

Nfis^TLE,  (nSs'sl)  V.  71.  [i.  nestled;  pp.  nestling,  nes- 
tled,] To  settle;  to  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  hei 
nest;  to  move  about. 

N£s^TLE,  (nis'al)  v.  a.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest ;  to  cherish, 
as  a  bird  her  young.  Chapman. 

N£sT'iiiN<3-,  (nesMing)  n.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  jusi 
taken  from  it.  [fA  nest.  Bacon.] 

NfesT'LiNG,  (nSs'lJng)  a.  Newly  "hatched  or  deposited. 

Nes-to'ri-^n,*  n.  A  follower  of  Nestorius,  who,  in  thf 
fifth  century,  taught  that  Christ  was  divided  into,  or  con 
sisted  of,  two  persons. 

NES-To'Ri-AN,*a.  Relating  to  Nestorius,  or  to  Nestor.  £7itflf 

N?s-To'Ri-^N-I§M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians 
Buck. 

N£t,  71.  A  texture  of  twine  or  thread  woven  with  large  in 
terstices  or  meshes,  commonly  used  as  a  snare  for  fish, 
birds,  &c. ;  any  thing  made  as  a  net ;  a  sn^re. 

N£t,  v.  a.  [i,  NETTED  ;pp.  netting,  netted.]  To  bring  as 
clear  produce. 

N£t,  v.  n.  To  knit  a  net ;  to  knot.  j3.  Seward, 

N£t,  a.  [Fr. ;  netto^  It.]  Clear  ;  clear  of  charges  ;  clear  of 
tare  and  tret;  clear  after  all  deductions  are  made;  as, 
"  net  weight,"  "  net  profits." 

N£th'£R,  a.  liowei ;  not  upper ;  being  beneath  ;  infernal 

NfiTH'^R-MOST,  a.;  superl,  of  ji'ether.  Lowest. 

tN£TH']ERr-ST6cKS,*  71.  pi.  Stockings.  ShaJi. 

N£th'j-nIm,*  n.  A  servant  of  the  Hebrew  priests  or  Le 
vites,  employed  in  the  meanest  oflices  about  the  temples 
Brande. 

NE'Tpp,*  71.  (Indian)  A  friend  or  crony.  Pickering* 

NfiT'TiNG,  71.  Reticulated  work ;  network. 

N£t'tle,  71.  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  well-known,  perennial, 
stinging  plant  or  weed. 

N£t'tle,  (nfit'tl)  V.  a.  [i.  nettled;  pp.  nettling,  net- 
tled.] To  sting;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke. 

N£t'tler,  n.  One  who  nettles  or  stmgs. 

N£t'tle-rXsh,*  71.  (Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin 
Brande. 

N£t'tle-tree,*  71,  A  tree  or  shrub ;  sugar-berry.  Farm. 
Eney. 

N£t'-trXp,*7i.  a  sort  of  trap  or  net  to  catch  birds.  JodreU. 

NfeT'Ty,*  a.  Like  a  net ;  netted.  Brovme. 

N£t'work,  (nSt'wiirk)  n.  Any  thing  resembling  the  work 
of  a  net ;  reticulated  work. 

JVev-rZ.L'j^t-^.j*  n.  [veijpov  and  aXyos.']  (Med.)  An  acute, 
painful  affection  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  forms  of  which  is  the  tic  dovlourewu 
Brande. 

NeO-rXl'PJC,*  a.  Relating  to  neuralgia.  Oppenheim. 

Neu-r6&'rVPH¥,*  n.  A  description  of  the  nerves.  Cham- 
bers. 

Neu-rP-lOp't-cai*,*  a.  Relating  to  neurology.  Smart 

NEiJ-ROL'p-^^isT,*  71.  One  who  describes  the  nerves.  ,.9sh 

NEU-R6L'p-q^y,  (nu-rBlVJe)  Ji-  [v^vpov  and  X6yoi,]  Thai 
part  of  animal  physiology  which  treats  of  the  nervriii. 
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NT:u-rop  t^r,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  ih  nroptera ;  an  in- 
sect with  four  transparent  wings.  Smart 

NeO-r6p'T5-r^,*  n.  pi.  [vevpou  and  nTEpSv.]  (EnU)  A 
genus  of  insects  having  four  membranaceous,  articulated 
wings,  without  a  sting.  RogeU 

Neu-r6p'te-r^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  neuroptera.  Booth 

NEU-R6p'T^R-oDs,*a  Belonging  to  thineuroptera.  RoffeL 

Neu'rq-spXst,  n.  IvEvpoajratrrito  ]  A  puppet  j  a  figure  put 
in  motion.  More,  [r.] 

Neu-r6t'jc,*  0,  Relating  to  the  nerves  ,  nervine.  Jlsk, 

NeO-r6t'jcs,*  n,  pU  (Med.)  Medicir.es  for  the  nerves. 
Cra^b. 

Neu-rq-t6m'|-c^L,*  a.  Relating  to  neurotomy.  Smart. 

Neu-r6t'9-mv,  m.  [vevpuv  and  Tcuvoi.]  The  anatomy  or 
cutting  of  the  nerves. 

NeD-byp-n6l'p-(j^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  neurypnology. 
^tbejuBum. 

NEU-RVP-N6L'g-9V,*  71.  A  treatise  on  nervous  sleep;  mes- 
merism. Braid. 

Neu't^r,  (na't?r)  a.  [L.]  Not  of  either  side  or  party ;  in- 
different; neutral.  —  (Cham.)  Not  masculine  or  feminine; 
applied  to  nouns:  —  not  active  or  passive;  applied  to 
verbs. 

NeC't^r,  (nu'ter)  n.  One  indifferent  or  neutral ;  one  of 
neither  sex,  as  a  working  bee. 

Neu'tral,  (nu'triil)a.  [»ewtre,Fr.]  Indifferent;  not  of  ei- 
ther side  ;  taking  no  part  in  a  contest;  neither  good  nor 
bad:  —  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  applied  to  salts.  — ./3 
neutral  nation,  a  nation,  in  time  of  war,  that  takes  no  part 
with  either  of  the  belligerent  or  contending  parties. 

Neu'tr^l,  71.  One  who  is  not  on  either  side. 

[NeO'tr^l-Ist,  Ti.  One  who  is  neutral.  Bullokar. 

NeO-trXl'i-tv,  (nu-ti^l'e-te)  n.  [ncutralite,  Fr.]  The  state 
of  being  neutral  or  neuter;  a  neutral  state  or  conduct; 
indifference;  inaction:— the  condition  of  a  state  that 
does  not  take  part  in  a  war  between  other  states. 

Neu-tr^l-|-za'ti<?»i,*7i,  [Fr.]  Act  of  neutralizing,  ^raredc. 

NeC'TRAL-ize,  v.  fl.  [neutraliserj  Fr.]  [i.  neutralized; 
pp.  NEUTHALiziNO,  NEUTRALIZED.]  To  make  ncutral,  in- 
different^ or  inactive: — to  render  inert  or  imperceptible 
by  chemical  combination. 

Neu'tral-iz-er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  neutralizes.  Ency. 

Neu'tr^l-L¥,  ad.  Indifferently  ;  on  neither  part. 

N£v'?r,  ad.  Not  ever;  at  no  time;  in  no  degree.  —  It  is 
much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  neoer-ending. 

N£v-ER-TH?-ii£ss',  ad.  Notwithstanding  that ;  yet ;  how- 
ever. 

New,  (nil)  a.  [jie«,  Ger. ;  neuf,  Fr.]  Not  old  ;  fresh  ;  novel ; 
not  being  before;  modern;  recent;  different  from  the 
former ;  not  antiquated  ;  having  the  effect  of  novelty  ; 
not  habituated  ;  not  familiar  ;  renovated  ;  not  of  ancient 
extraction  :  —  used  adverbially,  in  composition,  for  newly ; 
as,  7«wi-born. 

fN'EWf  (nu)  V.  a.  To  make  new ;  to  renew.  Oower. 

New'-born,*  a.  Lately  bom  ;  born  anew.  fVatts. 

New-c6me,*  (nu-kum)  a.  Lately  arrived  ;  recently  come. 
Perry. 

Vew-C6m'Je:r,*  n.  One  who  has  lately  come  to  a  place. 
Perry. 

New-cR]e:-ate',*  v.  a.  To  create  anew.  Shak. 

New'el,  71.  (jSrcA.)  An  upright  post,  or  space,  round 
which  the  steps  of  a  staircase  are  turned  about,  [f  A 
new  thing.  Spenser^ 

fNEw-FXN'GLE,  a.  Desirous  of  new  things.  Chaucer, 

[New-fAn'o-le,  v.  a.  To  introduce  novelties.  Milton. 

New-fAn'gled,  (na-fS.ng'gld)  a.  Formed  or  done  with 
vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty  ;  new-fashioned.  Skak. 

IVew-fXn'G-led-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  newfangled. 
Carea,  [r.] 

IN&w-fXn'gle-nEss,  tu  Newfangled ness.  Spenser. 

[New-fXn'glist,  n.  One  desirous  of  novelty.  Tooker. 

NfEVV-FXsH'ipN,*  (nu-f  Ssh'un)  a.  Recently  come  into  use  ; 
new-fashioned.  Swijt. 

rfEW-FiSH'iQNED,*  (nu-fUsh'und)  a.  Lately  come  into 

fashion.  Ec.  Rev. 
New^jng,  n.  Yest  or  barm.  Ainsworth. 
CfVW'jsH,  a.  Rather  new  ;  not  old.  Bacon. 
Nsw'kjrk-Tte,*  n,  (Mm,)    A  mineral  in  the  form  of 

needles.  Dana* 
SEW'Ly,  ad.  Freshly  j  lately  ;  in  a  new  manner. 
New-make',*  v.  a.  [i.  new-madb  ;  pp.  new-makino,  new- 
made.]^  To  make  anew.  Shak. 
New-Mod'?l,*  (nu-m5d'el)  v.  a.  H.  itew-mooelled  ;  pp. 
ifEw-MODELLina,  NEW-MODELLED.]  To  model  anew.  Ash. 
New-m5d'?lled,*  (nu-m5d'eld)  p.  a.   Formed  after  a 

new  model ;  modelled  anew, 
New'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  new;  freshness;  lateness; 

recentness ;  novelty. 
New'?,  (nuz)  n.  sing.  &  pL;  commonly  singular.  Fresh 
account;  tidings;  intelligence;  fresh  information,  gen- 
erally from  a  distance.  {^Grammarians  differ  some- 
what with  respect  to  the  number  of  news.  Crombie  says, 
**lt  is  sometimes  construed  as  asm^or,and  sometimes 
as  a  plural  noun;  the  former  far  the  more  general.'*  — 


**  Evil  newsridea  fast,  while  good  -^lus  baits.'^  Milto 

This  word   has  been   fancifully  derived  from  the  touj 

cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  North,  East,  VVi'st    ant' 

South. 
New§'-m;6n-£^er,  (nuz'miing-ger)  n.  One  who  deals  in 

news. 
New'^'pX-p^R,  n.  A  printed  paper  or  sheet  published  al 

stated  intervals,  for  conveying  intelligence  on  pus'siiij; 

events ;  a  gazette. 
New5'r66m,*  71.  A  room  where  newspapers   are   %ea** 

JodreU. 
New§'v£nd-er,*  b.   One  who  deals  in  news  or  newp 

papers.  Sat.  Mag. 
NEW$'-WRiT-:?R.*  (nSz'rit-er)  n.  A  writer  of  news.  A.^h 
Newt,  (nut)  n.  An  eft ;  a  small  lizard.  Shak. 
New-to'nj-*N,*  71.  A  follower  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 

philosophy.  Ency. 
New-t6'nj-^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  hii 

philosophy.  £711:^. 
Ne  w'-Yii  AR,*(i.  Relating  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Popi 
Ne^-yiEar'^-GIft,  n.  A  present  made  on  the  first  day 

of  the  year.  Shak. 
fNEx'j-BLE,  a.  [nesdbUisy  L.]  That  may  be  knit  togethe- 

Cockeram. 
NEXT,  (nSkst)  a.  ,•  superl.  of  JVHgh.    Nearest  in  time,  place 

degree,  or  order.  , 

NEXT,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately  succeeding 
fNi'^s,  71.  A  young  hawk  ;  an  eyas.  B.  Jonson. 
NfB,  n.  The  bill  of  a  bird  ;  the  point  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 

pen  :  — the  handle  of  a  scythe. 
NIBBED,  (nibd)  a.  Having  a  nib, 
NfB'BLE,  (nib'bl)  V.  a.  [i.  nibbled  ;  pp.  nibbling,  nib- 

BLED.]  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time  ;  to  eat  slowly  ;  to  bits 

as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 
NTb'ble,  v.  n.  To  bite  at ;  to  carp  at ;  to  find  fault. 
NIB'BLE,  n.  A  little  bite  or  half  bite,  as  of  a  fish. 
NJb'bler,  n.  One  that  nibbles  ;  a  carper. 
PnB'BLjNG,*  71.  A  biting  ;  a  bite ;  a  nibble  ;  a  small  quan 

tity.  JodreU. 
Ni'c^j*  7U  {Zool.)  A  long-tailed  crustacean.  P,  Cyc. 
Nice,  a.    Accurate;  exact;  fine;   delicate;  scnipulousVy 

cautious ;    fastidious  ;    squeamish  ;   jjrecise  ;    particulai ; 

formed  with  ramute  exactness;  effeminate;  delicious ^ 

handsome;  pleasing. —  To  inake  or  be  nice^  to  be    scru 

pulous  or  difficult. 
NlcE'Ly,  arf.  Precisely;  exactly;  minutely;  delicately. 
Nl'CENE,  a.  Relating  to  J*rice^  a  town  of  Asia  Minor : - 

applied  to  the  creed  commenced  by  the  council  of  Nice, 

A,  D.  335,  and  completed  by  the  council  of  Constantino 

pie,  A.  D.  38Z. 
NicE'NESSjTi.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness;  nicety. 
Ni'cii:-T>     ni'se-te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  nis'te,  Wb.} 

n.  Q,uality  of  being  nice;  any  thing  nice;  minute  ac- 
curacy; fastidious  delicacy  ;  squeamitihness  ;  punctilious 

discrimination  ;  subtilty ;  effeminate  softness  ;  a  dainty 
Nl'GHJyR,  (nl'k^r)  n.  A  plant.  Mdler. 
NlCHE,  (nich)  71.  [Fr.]  A  hollow  or  recess  in  a  wall  to 

place  a  statue  in. 
Niched,*  (nlch'ed  or  nicht)  a.  Placed  in  a  niche.  Ash. 
NIcK,  71.  [nicke^  Teut.]  Exact  point  of  time ;  a  notch  ;  a 

score;   a  reckoning.— [riicAe,  Fr.  — A   winning  throw. 

Prior.]  —  (J^Torthem    mythology)     An    evil    spirit   of  lbs 

waters :  — hence  Old  JiTick,  for  the  devil,  i.i  vulgar  din- 
course. 
NICK,  V.  a,  [i.  nicked  ;  -pp.  nicking,  nicked.]  To  hit ;  to 

touch  luckily  ;  to  perform  by  some  artifice  ;  to  notch  ;  to 

suit,  as  tallies :  —  to  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice :  —  to  cut 

under  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
NlCK'EL,  (nik'?l)  71.  A  whitish  metal,  ductile,  malleable, 

and  very  hard.    It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and,  like 

iron,  may  be  rendered  magnetic. 
Nic-k£l'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  nickel.  Smart. 
NtcK'ER,  n.  One  who  nicks;  a  pilferer;  a  knave. 
NlcK'NXcK*7i.  A  trifle.  See  Knickknack. 
NXck-nXck'e-rv,*    7u    a  trifle;  a  toy ;   a   knickknack. 

JiVanJclin. 
NlcK'NAME,  n.  [nom  de  nigue,  Fr.]  A  name  given  in  de- 

risionj  an  opprobrious  name  or  appellation. 
NlCK'NAME,  iJ,  a.  [i.   nicknamed  ;  p;?.  nicknaming,   nick 

named.]  To  call  by  an  opprobrious  name. 
NTc-p-la'i-tXw  *  71,  One  of  a  sect  of  the  early  Christians 

named  from  Nicolas,  and  charged  with    licentiousnesi 

Rev.  ii. 
J^f-cO'TlAN,  (ne-kS'shjin)  n.  [nicotmne,  Fr.]  Tobacco  :- 

so  named  from  J^icot^  who,  about  ]560,  first  sent  it  to 

France. 
Nj-co'TiAN,  (ne-ko'sh&n)  a.  Relating  to  tobacco.  Hall. 
Nj-co'ti-a-nine,*  (n?-k6'3h§-si-nin)  n   An  oil  or  principle 

extracted  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  which  possesse 

the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  Ure. 
NT£c'p-TlN,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  extracted  from 

tobacco ;  nicotianine.  Brande. 
Nlc'TATE,  V.  a.  [nicto,  Ii.]  To  wink  ;  to  nictitate.  Ray  [R,1 
Nfc-TA'TlpN,  71.  A  winking  ;  nictitation.  Cockerai:* 
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iOc'tj-tate,*  ».  n.  To  wink  ;  to  nictate.  Derham. 
Nlc'Ti-TAT-jNG,  a.  Applied  to  a  tlun  membrane,  with 

which  some  animals  can  protect  their  eyes,  without  a 

total  obstruction  of  vision.  Ptdey. 
NIc-tj-ta'tiqn,*  71.  The  winlcing  of  the  eyes.  Brande. 
NlDE,  n.  [niduSf  L.  j  nid^  Fr.]  A  nest ;  a  brood  ;  as,  a  rude 

of  pheasants. 
N1d'^:et,  fnid'j?t)  tu  [corrupted  from  nithing  or  niding."] 

A  coward;  a  trjfler,  Camden,  [R.] 
N^d'i-fj-cate,*  v.  7u  To  build  nesta,  as  birds.  Brande. 
NId-ItFI-ca'tipn,  71.  [nidifi£atiOj  L.J  Act  of  building  nests. 
tNi'D^NQ,  7U  A  coward ;  a  dastard  ;  a  base  fellowj  a  nidget. 

Camdea. 
Ni'DpR,  71.  [nidoTy  L. •,  nideiir,  Fr.]  Scent;  savor j  smell 

of  roast  meat.  Bp,  Taylor. 
\Ni  DQR-6s'j-Ty,  71.    Eructation  with  the  taste  of  roast 

meat.  Floyer. 
Ki'DQR-oOs,  a.   Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of  roast 

meat. 
tfiU'v-LlNT*  a.  (BoU)  Nestling,  or  lying  loose  in  pulp  or 

cotton.  Loudon, 
fNlD'v-LATE,  V.  71.  [nidulffr,  L.]  To  build  a  nest.  Cockr- 

eram. 
N1iD-v~la'tiqn,  71.  Time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 
/fl'D^Sy*  71.  [li.]  A  nest  of  birds  ;  a  nide.  Smart. 
Niece,  (nes)  n.  [thcw,  Fr,  j  n^tis,  h.]  The  daughter  of  a 

brother  or  sister. 
A'/-fi£'iO,*7i.  [It.]  A  method  of  engraving  on  gold  and 

silver  plate.  Brande. 
fNi'FLE,  (ni'fl)  71.  [nifie^  Norm.  Fr.]  A  trifle.   Chaucer. 
J^i-fi&L'LAj'^n.  [It.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  fennel- 
flower.  Crabb. 
Nig'gard,  n.  {niuggr^  Icel.l  A  miser;  a  sordid  fellow. 
NiG'GARD,  a.  Sordid  ;  parsimonious  ;  niggardly. 
NiG'GrARD,  V.  a.  To  stint ;  to  supply  sparingly.  Shak.  [R.] 
fNlG-'GARD-i^E,  71.  Niggardliness;  avarice.  Spenser. 
Nlo'GARD-IsM,  a.   Having  some  disposition  to  avarice  ; 

parsimonious.  Barret, 
Ni«'gard-li-nEss,  71.  Avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 
NlG-'SARU-LV,  a.  Avaricious;  sordid;  parsimonious, 
NiG'GrARD-LV,  (u/.  Sparingly;  parsimoniously.  Shdk. 
fNTe'&^RD-Nfiss,  71.  Avarice;  sordid  parsimony.  Sidney. 
fNlG'GARD-SHtP,  71,  Avarice.  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 
fNl'G'GARD-v,  71.  Niggardliness,  Oower. 
Nig'GLE,   (nig'gl)  u.  a.  [i.  niggled;  pp.  niooling,  nig- 
gled.] To  muck  ;  to  play  on.  Beanm.  4'  fl. 
NIg'GI^e,  v.  n.  To  play  with  ;  to  trifle.  Massinger. 
N^Ig'GLER,  n.  One  that  niggles.  Smart, 
"WlGH,  (nl)  a.  [comp.   nigher,  superl,   next.]   Near;  not 

distant;  not  remote  ;  allied  closely. 
Nigh,  (nl)  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from;  near.   MU- 

tOTU 

rNISH,  fni)  ad.  Not  far  off;  near ;  nearly ;  almost. 

f  ^NiGH,  (ni)  V.  71.  To  approach  ;  to  draw  near.  fVicUffe. 

--fNiGH,  (ni)  0.  a.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  near.   Chaucer. 

iNiOH'LY,  (nl'l?)  ad.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little.  Locke. 
riGH'NESS,  (ni'nes)  n.  Nearness.  Ji.  Wood,  [r.] 
^NlGHT,   (nit)  71.  The  time  of  darkness ;  the  time  from 
sunset  to  sunrise;  darkness;  obscurity;  ignorance;  ad- 
'.versity  ;  death :  —  used  much  in  composition  ;  as,  night- 
--.fall. —  To-night^  ad.  this  night, 
'iNiGKT-iBiRD,  (nit-)  n.  A  bird  that  flies  by  night. 
NiGiir'-rBORN,  a.  Produced  in  darkness. 
NIght'brawl,*  Cnit^briwl)  n.  A  riot  or  quarrel  in  the 

-night.  Holiday. 
XtflGHT'BRAWL-ER,  n.  One  who  raises  disturbances  In 
f  the,  night.  Sliak. 

NTGHT'-BREE2E,*n.  A  breeze  blowing  in  the  night.  Mason 
1iI1gut'c-Xp,i7i.  A  cap  worn  in  bed.  Bacon, 
l^GHT'-CROW,  7t   A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 
NiGllT'-DEW,  n.  Dew  that  falls  in  the  night. 
Nl«HT'-l>dG,  n,  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night. 
NiGHT'-DRfiss,  71.  Dress  worn  at  night.  Pope. 
NiGHT'ED,  a.  Darkened  ;  black  ;  benighted.    Shah. 
NlGHT/FAliL,  (nit'fa,!)  Tu  The  close  of  day  ;  evening. 
Night'fAr-ING,  n.  Travelling  in  the  night.  Qay. 
NiGHTJFlRE,   n,   A    fire    in    the    night:  —  ignis   fatuus. 

Herbert, 
NTght'tFLI-j^r,*  »,  An  insect  or  bird  that  flies  in  the 

night. « Kirby. 
NiGHT'-FL,v,.n.  A  moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 
N'lGHTrFoON'DERED,  (-derd)  a.  Lost  in  the  night. 
NlOHT'»o*N,  n.  A  loose  gown  used  for  an  undress. 
NTght'-iGUard,*  n.  A  watch  or  guard  in  the  night.  Pope. 
Night/hXg,  n.    A    witch    supposed    to  wander  in  the 

night. 
Night'hAwk,'*  n.  A  hawk  that  flies  by  night.  Ash, 
NJGUT'l^-GALE,  (nit'in-gal)  n.  A  small  bird  that  sings 
sweetly  in.  the  night ;  the  sweetest  of  song-birds  ;  philo- 
mel :  —  a  word  of  endearment. 
*NlGHT'jSH,.a.  jBelonging  to  the  night.  T\Lrberoile. 
VIght'-jXr,*  (nit'jir)  n,  A  British  bird  remarkable  for 
the  wide  gape  of  its  beak :  —  called  also  the  goatsucker, 
Brande. 


NIout'l:?ss,*  a.  Having  no  night.  Ed.  Phi  m.  Jow. 
NfGHT'LV,  ^nit'le)   a.   Done    by    night;   happeniug    I) 

night.  I)iryaen, 
NiGHT'iiV,  (nit'le)  ad.  By  night ;  every  night.  Mlton 
NIght'mXn,    71.  f  pi,    NIGHTMEN.      One    who    emptief 

privies  in  the  night. 
NlGHT'-MJiRCH,i|t7t.  A  march  in  the  night.  C.  J.  Fox 
NIght'mXre,  71.   {nighty  and    mara,  Su.  Goth.,  a  spirit. 

nachUmahr,  Ger.]  An  oppressive  sensation  and  strug^I 

during  sleep,  commonly  produced   by  indigestion;  in 

cubus. 
Night'mAsk,*  7u  a  nocturnal  mask  or  visor.  Drayton. 
NiGHT'-PiECE,  (nit'pSs)  71.  A  picture  colored  for  candle- 
light efiect,  or  so  colored  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan' 

tage  by  candle-light. 
fNiGHT'-RAiL,  71.  A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at 

night.  Massinger 
Night'-RA-ven,  (nit'ra-vn)  n,  A  sort  of  owl.  Spenser. 
Night'-r£st,  n.  Repose  of  the  night.  Shak, 
NlGHT-RdB^BER,  n.  One  who  robs  by  night. 
tPJlGHT'-ROi.E,  71.  A  frolic  of  the  night;  night-revel.  ShM 
NTght'-sea-§on,*    (nit'sG-zn)  n.   The   time   of  night 

Psalm, 
Night'shade,  n.    The  darkness  of  the  night. — (Bot.) 

A  genus  of  plants  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  very 

poisonous;    a    perennial   plant,   deadly   nightshade,  or 

belladonna,  or  dwale. 
Night '-S Hi N-iNG,  a.  Showing  brightness  in  the  night 
Night'-shri£k,  (nit'shr6k)  n.  A  cry  in  the  night.  Shak. 
Night'-soIl,*  71.  Human  excrement  and  urine  used  ai 

manure ;  called  also  night^manure.  Farm.  Eney. 
NiGHT'-SP£i4ii,  n,  A  charm  against  harms  of  the  night 

Chaucer. 
Night'-swEat,*  71.  A  sweat  or  perspiration  in  the  night 

Mead. 
Night'-trTp-ping,  a.  Going  lightly  in  the  night  Sliak. 
NlGHT'-v/§-lpN,  (nlt'vTzh-un)  n.  A  vision  of  the  night 
Night'-wak-}ng,  a.  Watching  during  the  night  Shak 
Night'-"wAlk,  (nit'wdk)  n.  A  walk  in  the  night, 
NiGHT'-wALK-ifiR,  (nifwlfc-er)  n.  One  who  walks  in  tiM 

night:  —  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense. 
NlGHT'-wALK-iNG,(nIt'wlk-ing)a.  Roving  in  the  night 
Night'-wAlk-ing,  (nlt'wa,k-ing)  n.  The  act  of  walking 

in  sleep  or  in  the  night;  noctambnlation. 
NIght'-wA.n-der-er,  n.  One  that  wanders  by  night. 
Night'-wAn-d^r-Ing,  a.  Roving  in  the  night.  Shak, 
Night'-wAr-bling,  a.  Singing  in  the  night 
NiGHT'w^RD,  a.  Approaching  towards  night. 
JVight'-watch,  (nit'woch)  7t.  A  guard  or  watch  at  night 

a  period  in  the  night  during  which  the  men  on  guard  are 

not  changed. 
NiGHT'-wATCH-:?R,  (nit'w5ch-er)  n.   One  who  watches 

in  the  night 
Night'-wItch,  7U  A  night-hag.  Huloet. 
Ni-grEs'cent,  a.    [nigrescens,  L.]   Growing  black;  ap 

preaching  blackness, 
NTg-rj-fi-ca'tipn,  n.    \niger  and  fado^  L.]   The  act  o, 

making  black. 
Ni'gR(NE,*7i.  (Min,)  A  silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium 

Brande. 
Nl'H|L-I§M,*  7U  Nothingness ;  nihility.  DwighL  [R.] 
Ni-HTt'l-Ty,  n,   [nihilite,  Fr. ;  nihilumj  L.]   Nothingness 

the  state  of  being  nothing. 
+NILL,  V.  a.  {ne  wUl]  Not  to  will ;  to  refuse.  Spenser 
JNILL,  V.  71.  To  be  unwilling ;  not  to  agree.  Shak, 
NlLL,  7u  The  shining  sparks  that  come  ofl"  of  brass  wheu 

melted  in  a  furnace. 
Ni-Ij6m']e-ter,*  n.   A  structure  by  which  the  ancients 

measured  the  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Oent.  Mag 
NlM,  V.  a.  To  take  ;  to  pilfer  ;  to  steal.  Hudibras.  [Obsolete 

or  vulgar.] 
Nim-b1f'¥R-oOs,*  a.  Bringing  clouds  or  storms,  Ash^ 
NiM'BLE,  «.  Q.uick  ;  active  ;  ready  ;  speedy  ;  lively  ;  agile 
NlM'BLE-FOOT-?D,*(nIm'bl-fut-ed)  a.  Swift  of  foot  Shak. 
NlM'BLE-Nfiss,  n.  (Quickness;  activity;  speed;  agility. 
fNlM'BL^ss,  71.  Nimbleness.  Spenser. 
NTM^BtE-W-iT-TED,  o,  Q,uick  ;  eager  to  speak.  Bacon 
NIm'blv,  aff.  Quickly  ;  speedily  ;  actively. 
N(M-BOSE',*  a.  Cloudy  ;  stormy  ;  tempestuous.  Aah.  [R.j 
Joins' BrjSy*n.  [L.]  Arain  cloud.  — (Painting&.  Sculpture)  A 

circular  disk  round  the  heads  of  divinities,  sovereigns 

and  saints  ;  an  aureola.  Brande. 
fNl-Ml'^-TV,  n.  [nimietasj  school  L.]    The  state  of  being 

too  much.  Bailey. 
NtM'MER,  71.  A  thief;  a  pilferer.  Hudibras.  [r.] 
N(n'cpM-p66p,  71.  [a  corruption  of  the  Latin  ni<n  r,ompo9. 

A  fool ;  atrifler.  Addison.  [Vulgar.] 
Nine,  a.  One  more  than  eight. 

Nine,  n.  pi.  The  number  nine ;  the  nine  muses.  Pope. 
NiWE'FOLD,  a.  &  71.  Nine  times ;  nine  limes  as  much 
Nine'h6le§,  71,  pi,  A  game  in  which  nine  holes  are  mad* 

in  the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet  is  to  be  bowled. 
Nine-mIn'^-mSr'rjs,  71.  Game  of  ninepins     See  Mo* 

BIS. 
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<INE'P5XCE,  n.  ;  pL  nine'pen-c??.  IA  silver  coin  valued 
ut  nine  pence : — the  sum  of  nine  pennies.  Oay. 

NiNE'PiN^,  n.  pi.  A  game  played  with  pieces  of  wood,  to 
be  throw  n  down  by  a  bowl. 

NiNE'scoRE,  a.  Nine  times  twenty   Addison. 

NiNB'TEEN,  a.  Sl  Ti.  Nine  and  ten ;  one  less  than  twenty. 

NiNE'TEKNTii,  o.  Ordinal  of  nineteen  :  the  ninth  after  the 
tenth. 

NlNE'Tj-^TH,  o.  The  ordinal  of  ninety:  tenth  nine  times 
told. 

^TiNE'Ty,  a.  &.  n.  Nine  times  ten ;  eighty  and  ten. 

NJn'nV}  It.  [nihOt  Sp.]  A  fool;  a  simpleton;  ninnyham- 
mer.  Shale.    [Vulgar.] 

NIn'nv-hXm-ht^r,  71.  A  fool ;  n  simpleton ;  a  ninny. 
^drbuthjwu  [\ulgar.] 

NiH's}N,i'  n.  A  bitter  root  possessed  of  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  ginseng.  Brande. 

Ninth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  nine  ;  that  folIow«i  the  eighth, 

NINTH.*  n.  (JIfiw.)  A  dissonant  interval,  being  properly  the 
second  double.  Brande. 

NiNTPi'Ly,  ad.  In  the  ninth  place.  Sherwood. 

NiP,  D.  a.  [ni/pcn,  Teut.J  [i,  kipped  ;  j*p.  nippiwo,  nipped.] 
To  pinch  otf  with  sometning  that  has  sharp  ends  or  nibs, 
as  the  nails,  a  beak,  teeth,  pincers,  &c. ;  to  blast;  to  de- 
stroy before  full  growth;  to  pinch,  as  frost;  to  vex;  to 
bite  ;  to  satirize  ;  to  taunt  sarcastically, 

Nip,  n.  A  pinch  with  something  sharp,  as  the  nails,  &c. ;  a 
small  cut:  —  a  blast: — a  taunt ;  a  sarcasm. 

Nip'p^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  nips: — one  of  the  fore  teeth 
of  a  horse. 

N1p'p?r-kIn,  n.  A  little  cup;  a  small  tankard.  Lye.  [r.] 

Nlfp'P^R^,  iu  pL  Small  pincers.  — (JVaui.)  Small  ropes  or 
selvages  for  attaching  the  messenger  to  the  cable. 

NiP'PINGr,*;^.  a.  Pinching;  biting;  satirizing. 

Nip'pJNa-LY,  ad.  With  pain,  injury,  or  sarcasm. 

Nip'PLE,  (n!p'pl)  n.  That  which  the  sucking  young  takes 
into  the  mouth;  the  teat;  dug;  pap:  —  the  orifice  at 
which  any  animal  liquor  is  separated. 

Nfp'PLE-woRT,  (nip'pl-wUrtJ  7t.  An  annual  plant  or  weed. 

[Ni^i  [ne  is  ;  nisj  sa\.1  Is  not.  ^enser. 

Nl'sAN,*  [ni's^n,  K.  Sm. ;  nis'gin,  ffb.]  n.  A  month  of  the 
Jewish  calendar,  answering  nearly  to  March.  .Ash. 

A'Psz  Pri' i/s,  n.  [L.]  (iaw)  The  name  of  a  court:  — the 
name  of  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff,  beginning  with  the 
words  JVisi  Priusy  the  purport  of  which,  in  English,  with 
those  that  immediately  follow,  is,  "  Unless  the  justices 
shall  Jirst  come  to  these  parts  to  hold  the  assizes." 

NlT,  Tu  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  of  other  small  insects. 

NVt]?n-cv,  »i-  [niteoj  L.]  Lustre;  clear  brightness. — 
hdtor,  L.]  Endeavor;  spring  to  expand  itself.  Boyle.  [R.] 

fN'iTH'|N&,  n.  A  coward  ;  dastard;  poltron.  SeeNiDiNG. 

NiT'jD,  [nit'id,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.,-  nl'tid,  P.  K.]  a.  [nit- 
idus,  L.]  Bright ;  shining ;  gay  ;  spruce  ;  hne.  Reeve,  [r.] 

H'i'iB.^TB^*  71.  (Chcm.)  A  salt  formed  of  nitric  acid  and  a 
baiiie.  Brande. 

Ni'TRAT-¥D,*a.  Combined  with  nitre.  Smart. 

Ni'TRE,  (ni't^r)  n.  {nitre,  Fr. ;  nitruMj  L.]  Nitrate  of  po- 
tassa  or  potash  ;  saltpetre  ;  a  salt  consisting  of  54  parts  of 
nitric  acid  and  48  of  potassa  ;  —  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  for  preserving  meat,  &;c. 

Nl'TRjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  containing  nitre.  — JW- 
tric  acidj  also  called  aguafortis,  is  a  heavy  liquid,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  composed  of  30  parts  of  nitrogen  and  70  of  ox- 
ygen. It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  P.  Cyc. — 
JVitric  oxide  or  JVitrous  gas,  a  gas  fatal  to  animal  life. 

NlT-Rj-Fj-CA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  nitrifying  ;  eremacausis, 
Farm.  Ency. 

Ni'TR]-FY,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  nitre.  Ure, 

NI'TRITE  *  n,  A  saix  formed  of  nitrous  acid  and  a  base. 
Braitde^ 

Ni-tr9-a-e'R{-*l,*  a.  Containing  nitre  and  air.  Ray. 

Ni-TRP-b£«'zjde,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellowish  liquid  ob- 
tained from  benzine  and  nitric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Nl'TRp-^fiN,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  gas,  called  also  azote.  It  con- 
stitutes 79  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  atmospheric  air, 
though,  of  itself,  it  is  destructive  of  life.  Ure. 

Ni-tr9-ge'n¥-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to  nitrogen;  producing 
nitre.  Smart. 

Ni-tr6m'¥-t^R,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  or  value  of  nitre.  Ure. 

Ni'TRp-MO-R(-AT-lc,*  a.  Nitric  and  muriatic  combined. 
Ure. 

Ni-trq-nXph'thv^-ase,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthaline.  Brande. 

fNi-TB6s'l-TV»  «•  Quality  of  nitre.  .Cotgrave. 

Ni'TR<?-svi*-PHu'R¥-oDs,*  a.  Containing  nitre  and  sul- 
phur. Ray, 

Nl'TROySf  o.  [nitrevx,  Fr.]  Partaking  of  nitre.  —JVUrous 
acid  has  less  of  oxygen  than  nitWc  acid. — JVitrous  oxide, 
(Chem.)  a  gas  which  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  which,  when  respired,  produces  an  exhila- 
rating effect,  somewhat  similar  to  intoxication.  —  Impreg- 
nated with  nitre. 

Ki'trv,  fl.  Partaking  of  nitre;  nitrous.  Oay. 


NTt'tj-LY,  o^  In  a  nitty  manner;  lousily.  ITayward. 
N/t'tv,  o.  Abounding  with  nits  or  the  eggs  of  lice. 
Ni'tv-R£t,*  n.  ( C/tem.)  A  body  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydro 

gen,  and  carbon,  with  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  ^ancis. 
Ni'VAL,  a.  [nivalis,  L.]  Abounding  wjtii  snow.  Bailey,  [b. 
NTv'E-otts,  rnlv'?-us,   IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ,•   nlv'y ys,  K] 

a.  [niveus,  L.]  Snowy  ;  resembling  snow.  Browne. 
N|-ZAM',*  n.  A  governor  of  a  province,  or  a  aovereign 

prince,  in  Hindostan.  Mackintos/u 
fNi'zy,  a.  [7ieBsi,  Norm.  Fr.J  A  dunce;  a  simpleton,  .^non 
No,  ad.  The  word  of  refusal  or  denial ;  contrary  to  yes. 
No,  a.  Not  any  ;  none  ;  as, "  no  man."  — JVo  one,  not  any  one 
No,'''  n.   A  denial,  the  word  of  denial.    Oe/it.  Mag. —  A 

vote,  or  one  who  votes  in  the  negative  ;  as,  *'  The  noet 

have  it,"  HasteL 
Np-AjBH'j-^N,*  0.   Relating  to  the  patriarch  Noah     CoU 

ridge. 
f Nq-bIl'i-tate,  v.  a.  \nobilito,  L,J  To  ennoble ;  to  mak* 

noble.  BuUokar. 
tNp-BlL-j-TA'TlpN,  TU  The  act  of  ennobling.  More. 
Np-BlL'j-T¥,  n.    [nobilitas,  L.]  The  stale  or  quality  of  be- 
ing noble-  nobleness;  dignity;  the  persons  collectively 

who  are  ol  noble  rank.  —  Nubility,  in  England,  comprises 

five  orders  or  ranks,  viz.,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vi»- 

counts,  and  barons. 
No'BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  nobUiSt  L,]   Belonging  to  one  of  the  r r- 

ders  of  nobility ;  exalted  in  rank  ;  great ;  worthy  ;  illustri- 
ous ;  exalted  ;  elevated  ;  sublime ;  magnificent ;  generous 

hberal ;  principal ;  capital. 
No'ble,  n.  One  of  high  rank  ;  a  person  belonging  to  one  ol 

the  orders  of  nobility :  —  an  ancient  coin  rated  at  6^.  8d, 
fNo'BLE,  t).  a.  To  ennoble.  Cliaucer. 
No'BLE-LIv'?R-WORT,  n.  A  plant;  a  lichen,  esteemed 

^ood  for  curing  the  ringworm. 
No'BLE-MAN,  n.  ,•  pL  noblemen.  One  of  the  nobility. 
No'ble-mind'^d,*  a.  Possessed  of  a  noble  mind.  Milton, 
No'ele-nEss,  (no'bl-nfis)  n.  (Quality  of  being  noble;  no 

bility ;  greatness;  worth;  dignity;  magnanimity. 
No'BLE-spia'|T-ED,*  o.   Having  an  excellent  spirit,  .^r- 

buthnoU 
tNp-BL£ss',  [n9-ble8',  S.  fV:  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  f  no'bles,  P.  Sni._ 

^oblesse,  Fr.]  Nobility  ;  noblemen  collectively,  ^ryden. 
No'ble-wom-an,  (no'bl-wum-^nl  n.   A  female  of  noble 

rank.  Cavendisk.  [r.1 
N5'blv,  ad.   In  a  noble  manner;  greatly;  illustriously 

magnanimously ;  splendidly. 
N6'BpD~Y,  n.  No  person  ;  no  one ;  not  any  one. 
No'cENT,  a,  [nocens,  L.]  [Not  innocent;  guilty.  Bacon.] 

Hurtful ;  injurious.  Milton. 
fNo'c^NT,  n.  One  who  is  criminal.  Sir  E.  Coke. 
j-No'cjVE,  (no'sjv)  a.    [nocious,  L.]  Hurtful;  destructive 

Hook&r. 
tN6cK,  iu  A  slit;  a  notch;  the  fundament.  Hudibras 
iN6cK,  V.  a.  To  place  upon  the  notch.  Ckapman. 
fNocK'^D,  a.  Notched.  Chawer. 
Npc-xXirt-BV-LA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  walking  in  sleep  ci 

in  the  night ;  somnambulation.  Baiiey. 
Npc-TXM'EV-LlST,*  n.  One  who  walks  in  sleep.  Aslu 
tNpc-TAM'BV-LO,  lu  \nox  and  ambulo,  L.J  A  noctambulist. 

ArbuthnaU 
Noc'thP'R^,*  n.  {Zool.)  An  American  quadrumanous  an- 
imal, or  species  of  monkey,  P.  Cyc. 
Npc-TlD'i^L,  o,   {notia  and  diej,  L,]  Comprising  a  night 

and  a  day.  Holder. 
tNpc-TlF'^R-oOa,  a,  [jwnand/ero,L.]  Bringing  night.  Bai' 

ley 
N6c-T(-liti'cA,  n.  \nox  and  luceo,  L.]  An  old  name  of  phc* 

phorus.  Boyle,  [r.] 
Npc-TlL'v-coOs,  a.  Shining  in  the  night.  Pennant. 
Npc-Tlv'^-GiNT,  fl,   [noctivaguSf  h.]    Wandering  in  the 

night.  fR.]  _ 
N6o-Ti-v^-GA'TipN,  iu  Act  of  wandering  in  the  night. 

Oayton. 
Npc-Tlv'^-GODs,*  a.  Moving  in  the  night.  Buckland. 
N6c'TV-A-B¥,  n.  [noctus,  L.]   An  account  of  what  passe*, 

by  night. 
NSc'TULE,*  n,  A  large  kind  of  bat.  Smart. 
Noc'tUrn,  n.  An  office  of  devotion,  consisting  of  psalmi 

and  prayers  performed  in  the  night.  StillingfieeL 
Npc-TlJR'N^L,  o.  [noctumus,  L.]    Relating  to  the  night » 

nightly. 
Npc-TiJR'N^L,  n.  An  instrument  by  which  observaticni 

are  made  in  the  night.  fVatts. 
tN6c-V-MENT,  7u  [nocumentum,  L.]  Harm.  Bale. 
tN6c'V-oDs,  a,  [TMJcuua,  L.]  Noxious;  hurtful,  Bailey 

N5D,  v.  n.    [i.  NODDED  ;  pp.   NODDING,  NODO£D.]  To  declilM 

the  head  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  pay  a  slight  bcw  ;  • 

bend  quickly ;  to  be  drowsy. 
Nod,  v.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  incline  ;  to  shake.  Shak. 
NdD,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  nods  ;  a  quick  declination,  at 

of  the  head ;  a  slight  obeisance. 
N6'DAT-i?D,*  fl.  Knotted;  containing  knots.  Smart. 
Nd-DA'TlpN,  n.  [nado,  L.]  The  state  of  being  knotted  oi 

act  of  making  knots.  Cockeram.  [r.] 
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iHC  c  "DEN,  (nSd'dn)  o.  Bent  i  declined.  Thomson 

Ei  6d'd:?r,  n.  One  who  nods ;  a  drowsy  person. 

N6d'dle,  (nodMl)  n.  A  head,  in  contempt.  Skak. 

N6j>'i>y,  n.  [naudm,  Norm.  Pr.]  A  kind  of  sea-fowl,  easily 
taken  t"- a  simpleton;  an  idiot:  —  a  game  at  cards.  B. 
JonsoTU 

loDE,  n.  [nodiiaf  L.]  A  knot;  a  knob: — a  knot  or  in- 
trigue of  a  poem  or  other  piece.  —  (Med.)  A  swelling  or 
tumor  upon  a  bone.  —  {JSstron.)  pi.  The  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Brande. —  A  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a 
dial.  —  r  Q&jfia.)  A  small  oval  figure. 

Nq-dose',*  a    Knotty;  full  of  knots;  nodoua.  Hill, 

Nq-Dos'j-ty,  ...  \widosite,  Fr.]  Complication  ;  knot.  Btowm. 

So'dous*^^'  i  •*   \.'^°^'^^^^  I--]   Knotty  ;  nodose.  Browne, 

N6d'v-lar,*  a.  f  jrmed  of  or  resembling  nodules.  Smart. 

N6d'ule,  (nod'  ul)  [nod'jai,  S.  J.;  nSd'jul,  fV.  i  nod'fil, 
Ja.  K.  S;rt.J  n.  \aodidus^  L.]  A  little  knot  or  hump. 

N6d'uli:d,  (nod'yuld)  a.  Having  httle  nodules. 

No^EL,  n.  See  Nowel. 

(No-e-mAt'i-cal,*  a.  Mental;  intellectual.  Cadworth. 

Nq-£t'!C,  a.  \^voririK6s.^  Relating  to  the  understanding  or 
to  thought ;  perceiving;  intelligent.  Waterhou.se.  [R.] 

Nd&,  71.  [abbreviation  oi  noggin.']  A  little  mug;  liquor;  ale. 
Swjft.  —  {JsTaat.)  A  treenail. — (Ardi.)  A  wooden  brick 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  —  J^og  of  a  milly  the  little 
piece  of  wood  which,  rubbing  against  the  hopper,  makes 
the  corn  fall  from  it.   Cotgrave, 

fN6&'j&EN,  a.  Hard;  rough  ;  harsh.  Escape  of  K.  Cliarles. 

N6g'jGIN,  11.  A  small  mug  or  cup.  Heywood, 

NdG-'j&me,  71.  (.^rck.)  A  partition  framed  of  timber  scant- 
lings, with  the  interstices  tilled  up  by  bricks.  Mason, 

fNoi'^NCE,  71.  See  Noyancb,  and  Akwoyawcb. 

fNoiE,  V,  a.  See  No?,  and  Annov. 

[Noint,  7J.  a,  [oint.  Fr.]  To  anoint.  HitloeL 

tNoi'oys,  a.  See  Novou*. 

N6l(§E,  CnBiz)  71.  [Tiowfi,  Fr.]  Any  kind  of  sound;  out- 
cry; clamor;  boasting  or  importunate  talk;  talk. 

Noi^E,  V.  a.  [i.  NOISED ;  pp.  noising,  noised.]  To  spread 
by  rumor  or  report.  Bentley. 

Noi^E,  V.  n.  To  sound  loud.  M'dton. 

^Noi^E'fOl,  0.  Clamorous;  noisy.  Feltkam. 

*j^oi^£'l:^ss,  a.  Silent,  without  noise  or  sound.  Shak. 

Noi^e'less-ly,*  ad.  Without  noise.  Bryant. 

Noise'-Mak-jer,  71.  Clamorer.  L'Esirange. 

Noi'§|-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  noisy  manner.  Johnson, 

NoV^l-wiiss,  n.  State  of  being  noisy  .  clamor. 

NoI'spME,  (nbi'sum)  a,  [noioso,  It.]  Noxious;  mischiev- 
ous; unwholesome;  pernicious;  onensive  ;  fetid. 

Noi'spME-LY,  (nbi'sum-le)  ad.  Noxiously  ;  otfensively. 

N6i'sqme-n£ss,  i.noi'siim-n€s)  71.  Disgust ;  otfensiveness. 

Noi'^Yi  (nbi'ze)  a.  Making  a  noise ;  clamorous;  loud; 
sounding  ioud. 

JVd'i.EJVif  KO'iE^v^,*  [L.]  "Willing  or  not  willing:"  — 
at  all  adventures,  whether  willing  or  not  willing.  Smart. 

Ho'JLi  ME  TAN' fi^-REj  [L.,  "  Do  VA}i  touch  me."]  n. 
(Med.)  An  inflamed  corrosive  ulcer  or  cancer.  —  (BoU)  A 
thorny  plant;  yellow  bulsam. 

Np-I.1"T1QN,  (np-lish'yn)  n,  [nolitiojl,,]  Unwillingness; 
opposed  to  volition.  Hale. 

tNoEL,  n.  A  head  ;  a  noddle,  Shak. 

i/\ri>i.'i.E  rJti>s'E-QUl,*  [L.]  (Law)  An  acknowledgment 
or  an  agreement  by  the  plamtilf,  that  he  will  not  further 
prosecute  his  suit.  Tamlins. 

Noat'AD,  a.  [I'uudf,  co/iuJiKdf.]  Wandering  ;  pastoral  ;  no- 
madic. Brit.  Crit. 

N6m'j4.d,  or  NSm'ade,  tc.  One  who  leads  a  wandering 
or  pastoral  life.  Todd. 

Nq-mXd'ic,  o.  Relating  to  nomads  ;  having  no  fixed  abode  ; 
wandering;  pastoral ;  rude.  Brande. 

N6m'^d-|^m,^  n.  Wandering  life;  state  of  a  nomad.  Fo. 
Q,ti.'Rev. 

No'MAH-cy,  n,  [jio/nen,  L.,  and  liavreia^  Gr. ;  nomancie, 
Fr.]  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name.  [R.] 

Nom'aroh,*  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  magistrate,  .^sh. 

N6M'BLdE§,  (num'bU)  n.pl.  The  entrails  of  a  deer  ;  uinbles. 

N6m'br|L,*  71.  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  Sraart. 

J\roM  DE  QuERBEy*  (nOm'de-gir')  [Fr.]  A  fictitious  or 
assumed  name.  Qu.  Rev, 

Nome,  ti.  [wo/idf.]  The  Greek  name  for  the  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  anciently  divided  ;  a  province.  —  [no- 
tnm,  1m]  (Algebra)  A  simple  quantity  affixed  to  some 
other  quantity  by  its  proper  sign. 

.So'MJfN-CLA-TpR,  or  No-MEN-CLA'TpR,  ji.  [L. ;  nomcn- 
datcur,  Fr.]  One  who  gives  names  to  persons  or  things; 
one  whose  office  it  is  to  call  persons  by  their  proper  names. 
|f6-Mi?N-CLA'TRESS,  7i.  A  female  nomenclator.  Addison. 
M6'M?H-ci^AT-yRE,  (no'men-klat-yiir)  [n6-m?n-kla'chur, 
S.  ;  n6m-en-kld'chur,  W^.  ;_no-m§n-kla'tiir,  J. ;  no-men- 
klat'yiir,  Ja.  K. ;  no'in^n-kla-tur,  Sm.  R.  fVh.]  n.  [nomen^ 
clatiire^  Fr. ;  novienclaturat  L.]  The  whole  of  the  terms, 
ur  the  language,  peculiar  to  an  art  or  science;  a  vocab- 
ulary. 
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N6-m:5N-clXt'vr-Ist,*  n.  One  who  forma,  or  is  versen 

|n,  nomenclatures.  Brande. 
No'Mi-^L,*  n.  A  nome,  name,  cr  single  term  in  alpebiA 

Smart. 
N6M'j:-NfL,  a.    {nominMia,  L.]    Pertaining  to  a  naTie  o 

names  ;  existing  in  name  only  ;  titular. 
tN6M'(-NJiL,  n.  A  nominalist.  S.  Jonson. 
NdM'j-N^L-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  nominalists.  Bnt 

Crit. 
N5m'i-n^L-Y8T,  n.  One  of  a  scholastic  sect  of  philosopher 
who  arose  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  reatistSf  that  the  universals  in  !ogic 
were  names  only,  and  not  realities. 
NdM-|-NAi.-Is'T|c,'^  a.  Relating  to  nominalism.  Ec.  Rev. 
N6lvi'j-NAL-l2E,  V,  a.  To  convert  into  a  noun.  Ins.  for  Or- 
atory, [r.] 
N6lV['}-NA.L-LY,  ad   By  name  ;  only  in  name  ;  titularly. 
N6m'|-NATE,  v.  a,  [7107111710,  L,]   [i.  nominated  ;  pp.  nomi- 

HATiNQ,  NOMINATED.]  To  uaino  publi<|jE,  to  propuse  far 

an  office  or  station ;  to  propose  or  mention  by  name. 

tN6lvl'i-NATE-LV,  ad.  Particularly  ;  by  name.  Spelman. 

N6m-i-na'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  nominating  ;  state  of  being 

nominated  ;  power  of  nominating;  the  person  nominated. 

Nom'i-na-t1ve,  a.    (Oram.)    That  names,  and  nolhm^ 

more  ;  —  applied  to  the  first  case  of  nouns. 
Nom'i-na-tIve,*  71.  The  form  of  a  noun  that  designaU^ 

the  person  or  thing  that  governs  the  verb.  Murray. 
NoM'l-NA-TpR,  71,  One  who  nominates  or  names. 
N6M-j-NEi!',  71.  A  person  nominated  tp  a  place  or  office 
NSm'I-NOR,*  n.  {Law)  One  who  nominates.  Blackstone. 
Np-m6g'RA-PHV,*  71.  A  treatise  on  laws.  I>r.  Black. 
N6m-P-thet'|c,*  a.  Legislative  ;  nomothetical.  Smart 
N6M-p-TH£T'l-c.fliL,  fl.  luofiodirris-]  Legisiative.  Bp.BfU 

low. 
JVOiv,  ad.    [L.]  Not.  — It    is  never  used   separately,  bu 

always  as  a  prefix,  giving  a  negative  sense  to  words ;  as 

71071-residence,  ?io7i-perforinance. 
N5N-A-BfL'i-Ty,*7i.  Want  of  ability.  Crabb. 
N6n-ac-c£pt'ance,*7i.  a  refusal  to  accept.  BlacJtstone 
N5n-Ac-(1UI-£s'cence,*7i.  a  refusalvf  compliance.  Hav 

kins. 
N6N-AD-Mls'sipN,*  (n5n-?d-misb'iin)7i.  Refusal  to  admit 

Ayliffe. 
N6N-A-DtfLT',*  71.    One  not  arrived  at  adult  age.  .Haw 

kins, 
Non'aoe,  71.  The  time  of  life  before  legal  maturity,  or  be 

fore' the  age  of  21  years  ;  minority. 
NoN'Ag^ED,  (non'^ijd)  a.  Being  in  nonage.  Browne, 
NoN-^-^ta'f-MAL,*  a.  (Astron.)  The  ninetieth.  Crabb. 
N6n'^-&6n,*  n.  A  figure  having  nine  angles.  Crabb. 
NoN-AL-lEN-A'TipN,*  (-al-yen-a'shuu)  n.    State  of  noi 

being  alienated.  Blackstone. 
N6h-^p-pear'ance,*  Ti.  A  failure  of  appearance.  Ash. 
N6N-^P-POiNT'MENT,*n,  Neglect  of  appointment.  Smart 
J^dN  \A:i'S^MP'siTj*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  plea  whereby  a  niaa 

denies  that  he  has  made  any  promise.  fVhishaw, 
NON-AT-TiiND'ANCE,  71,  Want  of  attendance. 
N5N-AT-Til:N'Ti'pN,*  71.  Want  of  attention.  Ash. 
fNoNCE,  71.  Purpose  ;  intent ;  design.  Spenser. 
JfoNCHALANCEj*  (nSn'shgi-l'^na')  71.  [Fr.]  Indifference, 

cart;lessness  ;  coolness.   Qu.  Reo. 
JV0ivc^A£jiYr,*(n5n'sh?-iang')a.  [Fr.]  Indifferent;  care 

less.  Ec.  Rev. 
NSn'-claim,*  n.  (Law)  An  omission  of  a  claim.  Black- 
stone* 
NSN-cpM-Mls'sipHED,*  (n5n-k9m-mish'und)  o.   Having 

no  commission.  Crabb, 
NoN-cpM-PLi'ANCE,  71.  Failure  of  compliance. 
JVOiV  cbMipok  M&N'TiSy*[l^.]  (Law)  Noting  a  person 

not  sound  of  mind,  memory,  or  understanding.  Whisliaw 
N5N-cpN-ciJR',*  V.  a.    To  refuse    concurrence  to.    Th 

Hutchinson. 
N5n-cpn-cDr'r?nce,*   n.    A    refusal    of  concurrence. 

Ash. 
N6N-cpN-Dt5cT'p?G,*  a.  Not  conducting.  Smart. 
N6N-cpN-D0cT'pR,*  71.  A  substance  that  does  not  conduct 

or  transmit : — particularly,  one  that  does  not  conduct  the 

electric  fluid  ;  an  electric.  JETicy. 
N6N-cpN-FORM'iNG,  o.  Wanting  conformity. 
NdN-cpN-FORM'isT,  71.  One  who  does  not  conform;  — 

specially,  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  established 

or  national  religion  or  church  ;  a  dissenter. 
N6N-cpN-FORM'i-TV,  "•  Want  of  conformity  ;  refusal  to 

join  in  the  established  religion  or  worship. 
Non-con-t6nt',*  71.  One  who  votes  i::  ;;«j  negative  in 

the  British  House  of  Lords.  Hastel. 
N5N-cpN-TRlB'v-Tp-R¥,*  a-  Not  contributing.  J.  Bailey. 
N6n-D]?-lIv'¥-R¥,*7i.    The  omission  of  delivery.    Black- 

stone. 
NSn'de-scrXpt,  ffi.  Not  yet  described  ;  undescribed. 
NON'Dip-scRlPT,*  71.  Any  thing,  as  a  plai.t  or  animal* 

not  yet  described  or  classed.  P.  Cyc, 
JVQnd£i*i~jv&Tj*   [L.]  (Law)  The  general  issue  in  ai 

action  of  detinue.  Tomlina. 
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N6ne,  [ndii,  S  W,  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  n5n,  Wb.] 
a.  &  proiu  [ne  one.]  No  one  ;  not  one  j  not  any  j  not  any 
one  J  —  used  of  persons  or  things. 

non-:?-l£ct',*  n,  [sinsr,  &  pi.']  A  person  or  persons  not 
elected.  Faber.       "■     *        *-  J       ^^ 

N^N-E:-Lfic'XBjc,*  7u  A  substance  not  electric,  but  which 
conducts  the  electric  fluid,  Brande. 

NoN-i-?-Ll:c'TR|c,*       >  a.  Not  electric,  and  therefore  con- 

rJON-jj-Lfic'TRf-CAL,*  \  ducting  the  electric  fluid.  Bratide. 

NON-£N'T(-Ty,  n.  State  of  not  existing  j  non-existence  ;  a 
thing  not  existing 

NoNE§,  7u  pi.  [noniLSy  L.I  A  day  in  each  month  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  so  called  as  being  the  ninth  inclusive 
before  the  ides.  It  corresponds  to  tlie  7th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oct. ;  and  to  the  5th  of  all  the  other  months  :  — 
Prajers,  formerly  so  called. 

None'-sq-pret'ty,*  (nun'sp-prit't?)  n.  The  London- 
pride  saxifrage.  Farm.  Ency. 

N6NE-spAR'(NG,*a.  Sparing  no  one.  Shafc 

,V5iV  £sT  iN-vMNfTf/Sy*  [L.j"Hehaiinot  been  found."] 
(Lata)  The  return  made  by  the  sherifi*  when  the  defend- 
ant is  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick,  ffltishaw. 

N6ne'sDch,  (nun-)  n,  A  thing  unequalled  or  extraordi- 
nary :  — a  kind  of  apple. 

N6n-e:¥^-Ist')SNCe,  n.  State  of  not  existing;  nonentity. 

NdN-?^-TsT'ENT,*a.  Not  having  existence.  JlrbuUtnoL 

N6n-£x-pqr-ta'TIPN,*  n.  Failure  or  suspension  of  ex- 
portation. Perry. 

Non-fea'§^NCE,*  n.  (Law)  An  offence  of  omission  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Tomlins. 

N6N-FVi*-FiL'M]?NT,*  71.  A  failure  of  fulfilling  or  per- 
forming.  Coleridge. 

Np-Nli.ii'ipN,*  (n9-nll'yun)  n.  The  number  of  nine 
millions  of  millions.  SmarL 

NoN-lM-PpR-TA'TipN,*  n.  Failure  or  suspension  of  im- 
portation. Perry. 

N6n-in-hXb'i-tXnt,*  n.  One  who  is  not  an  inhabitant. 
Ld.  Stowell. 

NdN-Ju'RANT,*  a.  Nonjuring ;  Jacobite.  Chambers. 

N6n-JUR'Jng,  a.  [non  and  juro,  L.]  Not  swearing  al- 
legiance, as  a  nonjuror, 

N6n'ju-RPR,  or  NoN-Ju'RQR,  [non'jii-r^r,  PF.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
non-jii'rpr,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wb.j  n.  (English  history)  One 
who,  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  those  who  succeeded  him. 

NGn-nXt'v-RALS,  71.  pi.  \noH  and  naturalia^  L.]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  the  old  physicians  to  certain  things  which  are 
necessary  to  life,  but  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  living  body; 
as  air,  food,  sleep,  excretions,  exercise,  and  the  passions. 

Non'nv,  71.  A  ninny  ;  a  simpleton.  Stevens. 

Non-qb-^erv'ance,*  n.  A  failure  to  observe.  Smart. 

^dJV-QB-sTXjv' TEj  [L.](Laio)  "Notwithstanding;"  not- 
withstanding any  thing  to  the  contrary  :  —  a  clause  in  a 
patent,  &c.,  licensing  a  thing  to  be  done,  which  some 
former  statute  would  otherwise  restrain.  fVliishaw. 

Non-pa-rEil',  (-rel')  n.  [nonpareil^  Fr.]  Excellence  un- 
equalled. Shah.  A  kind  of  apple  : — a  very  small  print- 
ing type,  smaller  than  minion:  —  a  kind  of  liquor,  or 
cordial. 

N5n-pa-r£il',  (-rel')  a.  Peerless  ;  unequalled. 

N6N-PA-H-^sH'ipN-?R,*  n.  One  who  is  not  a  parishioner. 
Sir  J.  'mchoU 

N5N-PAy'MENT,*n.  Omission  of  payment.  Slackstone. 

NfiN-p^R-FORM'^NCE,*  n.  Neglect  of  performance. 
Blackstone. 

NCn'plDs,  71.  [non  and  plus^  L.]  A  puzzle;  inability  to  say 
or  do  more. 

NOn'plOs,  v.  a.  [i.  nonplussed;  pp.  nonpldssino,  non- 
plussed.] To  confound  ;  to  puzzle.  OlanvUle. 

N6N-PE£§-EN-TA'TipN,*n.  Failure  of  presentation.  roWer. 

N6N-PRp-Fi"ClEN-cVi*  n-  Want  of  proficiency.  .Ssh. 

N6N-PRp-Fi"ciENT,  (nSn-prp-fish'^nt)  n.  One  who  has 
made  no  progress  in  an  art  or  study.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jv8iv-J*ie0s,*  Ji.  [abbreviation  of  71071  prosequituvj  L.]  (Law) 
The  name  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  a  plaintifl*,  for 
neglecting  to  prosecute  his  ^uit,  according  to  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  court.  Bouvier, —  When  a  nonsuit,  or  tioti 
prosequitur^  is  offered,  the  plaintiff  is  said  to  be  non- 
prossed. Whishaio, 

Non'-pr6ssed,*  (-prSst)  o.  (Law)  Permitted  to  be 
dropped.  Blackstone. 

N6n-re-gXrd'ance,*  n.  Slight;  disregard.  Shale. 

N'6n-r£§'i-d£hce,  n.  State  of  being  non-resident;  neg- 
lect or  failure  of  residence. 

K5n-rj6s'j-d£nt,  n.    One  who  does  not  reside  at  the 

glace  of  his  oflicial  duty. 
'N-r£s'|-d£nt,  a.  Not  residing,  or  not  residing  at  the 
place  of  one's  oflicial  duties  ;— applied  to  clergymen  who 
live  away  from  their  cures. 
N6n-re-s1st'ance,  71.  State  of  making  no  resistance ; 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  unlawful  or  wrong  to  resist,  by 
force,  the  commands  of  a  prince,  magistrate,  or  govern- 
ment ;  passive  obedience. 
SfoN-RE-^isT'ANT,  a.  Not  resisting ;  unopposing. 


N6n-RE~5Ist'JNG,*  a.  Making  no  resistance.  Addison. 

NdN'sJlNE,*  a.  (Law)  Not  sane ;  not  of  sound  min6 
Blackstone. 

N6n's£hse,  7*.  Unmeaning  language  ;  folly ;  trifles. 

NdN'sfiNSE-VfeRSE,*  71.  Verse  made  of  words  taken  pro 
miscuously,  without  regard  to  any  thing  except  mea» 
ure.  Crabb, 

N6n-s£n'sj-c^l,  a.  Unmeaning;  foolish;  trifling. 

N6n-s£n'si-cal-L¥,  ad.  Foolishly  ;  ridiculously. 

N6n-s£n'sj-cal-n£ss,  7i.  Ungrammatical  jargon;  ftilly. 

N6N-s£N'sj-TivE,  71.  One  wanting  sensation. —a.  Insen 
sible.  Feltham.  [R.l 

JVOJV  aSQ'ui-Tl/JRf*  (n5n-s6k'w9-tyr)  [L.,  *'  It  does  notfol 
iow."]  (Law)  A  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  preni 
ises.  Qu.  Reo. 

N6N-sp-LiJ'TipN,  n.  Failure  of  solution.  Broome 

N6n-s6l'V]2N-cv,  M.  Inability  to  pay  ;  insolvency.  Sun/%. 

NdN-sdli'v^NT,  a.  Unable  to  pay  debts;  insolvent. 

N6n-spA.r'jng,  a.  Merciless.  Shak.    See  NoNE-sPARiNft 

NoN-spB-Mls'sipN,*  n.  Want  of  submission.  Bam. 

N6N'siJlT,  (-sQt)  n.  (Law)  The  renunciation  of  a  suit  by 
the  plaintiff,  most  commonly  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  error  or  defect,  when  the  matter  is  far  proceed- 
ed in. 

Non'suit,  v.  a.  [i.  nonsuited;  pp.  noksuitino,  non- 
suited.] To  stop  or  quash  in  legal  process. 

N6n-t£n'vre,*  n.  (Law)  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action,  by 
saying  that  he  (the  defendant)  holds  not  the  lands  men- 
tioned in  the  plaintifPs  count  or  declaration.  Wklshaw. 

Non '-TERM,*  n.  (Law)  A  vacation  between  two  terms 
of  court.  Bouvier. 

N6N'TRpN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron,  found  in 
small  nodules  imbedded  in  the  ore  of  manganese  P.  Cyc 

N6h-u'§ANCE,*  71.  Neglect  of  use,  Blackstone. 

N6n-v'^^R,*  n.  (Law)  A  not  using  ;  neglect.  Blackstone, 

N66'dle,  (n8'dl)  n.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton  ;  noddle.  [Low," 

Nook,  tu  a  corner ;  a  small  recess  or  retreat,  —  (Laio 
About  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Cowel. 

N06N,  71.  The  middle  of  the  day ;  the  time  when  the  sub 
is  in  the  meridian ;  twelve  o'clock  \  mid-day. 

N66n,  a.  Meridional ;  raid-day.  Young. 

Noon'day,  71.  Mid-day;  noon;  noontide.  Shak. 

NodN'DAY,  a.  Meridional.  Addison. 

N6dN'}NG,  n.  Repose  or  rest  at  noon;  repast  at  noon. 
Addison.  Work  at  noon  or  during  dinner  hours  J^aT-m. 
Eucy. 

fNoGN'sHON,*  71.  A  place  to  retire  to  at  noon.  Browne, 

fNooN'STiiAi),  (-st6d)  n.  Station  of  the  sun  at  noon 
Drayton. 

N66h'tide,71.  Mid-day;  time  of  noon.  Sliak, 

N66n't!d£,  a.  Meridional ;  mid-day.  Shak. 

N669E,  (wN66sE,  [nSz,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  Wb.  ,•  nSs,  W. 
F.'j  71.  A  running  knot,  which  binds  the  closer  the  mora 
it  IS  drawn. 

Noo^E,  (ndz)  V.  a.  [i.  noosed  ;  pp.  noosing,  noosed.]  To 
tie  m  a  noose ;  to  catch  ;  to  entrap. 

No'PAl.,*  n.  (BoU)  A  Mexican  plant;  the  cactus  opuntia, 
upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  breeds.  Ure. 

Nope,  n.  A  bird  ;  the  bulfinch  or  redtail.  Drayton.  A 
blow  on  the  head.  Hunter,  [Local,  Eng.] 

Nor,  conj.  A  negative  particle,  correlative  to  Twf,  and  to 
neither ;  as,  "  neither  this  nor  that.'* 

Norm,*  ti.  [TwrTna,  L.]  A  model ;  rule ;  pattern.  Col* 
ridge.  [R.] 

NoR°MAL,  a.  [norma,  L.]  According  to  rule  or  principle; 
perpendicular:— teaching  rules  or  first  principles;  ele- 
mentary:—  employed  as  a  rule  or  standard. — J^onnaX 
groupt  a  group  of  rocks  taken  as  a  standard.  LyelL- 
JfTormal  school,  a  school  for  training  schoolmasters. 

Nor'man,  71.  fold  Fr.]  A  northman,  applied  first  to  a 
Norwegian ;  then,  to  a  native  of  Normandy.  —  (JiTauU) 
A  wooden  bar  on  which  the  cable  is  fastened  to  the 
windlass, 

Nor'man,  a.  Relating  to  Normandy  or  the  Normans. 

NoR'RbS,  71.  [7«wd,  and  roy,  old  Fr.]  (Her.)  The  title  of  the 
third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial  heralds. 
Burke. 

NoRSEj*  n.  The  language  formerly  spoken  in  anciem 
Scandinavia;  the  Scandinavian  Gothic  language.  £0*- 
worth. 

NoRSE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  language  of  Scandinavia.  Qa. 
Rev. 

North,  n.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points ;  the  point  op- 
posite to  the  south,  or  to  the  sun  when  in  the  meridian. 

North,  a.  Northern  ;  being  in  the  north. 

North-east',  (n«rth-est')  71.  The  point  midway  between 
the  north  and  east. 

North-east',  a.  Being  midway  between  the  north  and 
east. 

North-east'?rn,*  a.  Relating  to  the  point  between  th« 
north  and  east.  Jour,  of  Science, 

N6rth'er-li-nEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  norther  w 
Booth.  ^ 

North'^r^lv,  a.  Being  in  or  towards  the  north ;  northern 
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BORrn'^RN,  0,  Bein^  in  or  towards  the  north. 
Ji)bRTH'ERN,*m.  An  inhabitant  of  the  north,  of  a  northern 

CQimtry,  or  northern  part  of  a  country.  Ec,  Reo. 
North'ern-er,*  Ti.  One  living  in  the  north ;  opposed  to 

aoiitkenier  j  a  northern.  Dr.  Abbot, 
NoRTH'ERN-Ly.  ad.  Tovvards  the  north.  ffakewUl. 
NORTU'ERH-MOST,*  a.  Farthest  to  the  north.  Ed.  Rev. 
NoRTH'iNG,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  diiference  of  latitude  which 

a  ship  makes  in  sailing  towards  the  north  pole.  —  (Astron.) 

The  motion  or  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  equinoctial 

northward.  Brande, 
North'mAn,*  n. ;  p/.  north'mEn.  An  inhabitant  of  the 

north  of  Europe.  Coleridge. 
North-pole',*  ».  An  imaginary  point  in  the  northern 

hemisphere,  ninety  degrees  from  the  equator.  Ency. 
North-stXr',  71.  The  polestar;  the  lodestar. 
NpR-TiiCM'BRj-^N,*    a.     Relating    to    Northumberland, 

Eng.  Ency. 
NORTH'WARD,  u.  Being  towards  the  north. 

fSiHxSlwi^S^,  i  ^^  Toward,  the  north.  Ba^ 

N6RTH'W4.RD-L.y,*  a.  &.  ad.  Being  in  a  north  direction, 
towards  the  north.  E.  EoeretL 

NoRTH-w£sT',  n.  The  point  midway  between  the  north 
and  west. 

NoRTH-w£sT'ER-Ly,*  a.  Tending  or  being  towards  the 
north-west ;  north-western.  Ilildretk. 

North-w£st'ern,*  a.  Being  between  the  west  and 
north.  Drayton. 

North-^ind',  71.  Wind  that  blows  from  the  north. 

NpR-WE'<?-i-AN,  71   A  native  of  Norway 

Nqr-we'gJ-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Norway. 

t-NpR-WE'yAN,  a.  Norwegian.  Sftak. 

No§E,  (noz)  71.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the 
organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  parts  near  it; 
the  end  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  bellows  3  scent ;  sagacity, 
—  To  lead  by  the  nose^  to  drag  by  force,  as  a  bear  by  his 
ring;  to  lead  blindly. —  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  any 
affair^  to  meddle  impertinently  with  it.  —  To  put  one^s 
nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one  out  in  the  affections  of  an- 
other. 

No^E,  V.  a.  To  scent ;  to  smell.  Shak.  To  thrust  the  nose 
as  in  face  of;  to  face.  A.  Wood. 

jNo^t:,  V.  n.  To  look  big;  to  bluster.  Shdk, 

No^e'bAnd,*  7u  A  strap  passing  over  the  nose.  Booth. 

No^e'blekd,  71.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose  : — a  plant. 

No^ED,  (nozd)  a.  Having  a  nose;  as,  Xoug-Twsedj  flat- 
nosed, 

No^e'gay,  n.  A  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  posy. 

No^e'less,  a.  Wanting  a  nose  ;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

Nq^l^'SiHART,  71.  A  pungent  plant;  the  cress;  nasturtium. 

fN0SE'THR(L,  7i.  See  Nostril. 

No§'}NG,*  n.  (Arclu)  The  moulding  upon  the  upper  edge 
of  a  step.  Francis. 

Nd^'iiE,  (nSz'zl)  71.  See  Nozle. 

^NP-sog'ra-phy,*  71.  [vdcoi  and  jpaijw.]  A  description  of 
diseases.  Danglison. 

1N6s-p-l5(?^'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  nosology.  Dunglison. 
Np-s6L'p-<^isT,*  71.  One  versed  in  nosology.  P.  Cyc. 
Np-sfiL'p-q^y,  or  Np-96L'p-G¥,J[n9-s5l'9-je,  S.  J,  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  n9-zai'9-je,  W.  P.  Jo.  R.\  n.  [voaos  and  )i6yos.]  (Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases;  the  classification  and  nomen- 
clature 6{  diseases. 

5tNo-sp-Pp-ET'ic,  a.  [v6ao$  and  jtwie'ci.]  Producing  dis- 
eases. ArbiLthnoU 

Nps-tSl'(?|-a,*  71.  [i/tfoTOf  and  aXyo^.l  {Med.)  A  species 
of  melancholy  resulting  from  absence  from  home  and 
country ;  homesickness.  Brande. 

Nps-tAl'^ic,*  a.  Relating  to  nostalgia ;  homesick.  P.  Mag. 

NSs'TRiL,  n.  One  of  the  cavities  in  the  nose. 

N6s'TRVM,  71.  [L.]  pL  nSs'trvm?.  A  quack  medicine 
kept  for  profit  In  the  hands  of  the  inventor,  or  of  his 
assignee 

N6t,  ad.  The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal :  —  it  denotes 
cessation ;  not  only.—  JVot  gnilty,  (Law)  the  general 
issue ;  the  plea  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  action  or 
prosecution. 

fN6T,  a.  Shorn.  See  Nott. 

^o'ta  Be'sve^*  [Li.]  Mark  loell: — used  to  point  out 
something  that  deserves  particular  notice;  commonly 
abbreviated  to  JV.  B,    Macdonnel, 

S6'TJj.-BlL.'i-TY,*  n.  Notableness;  a  person  or  society  of 
high  or  noble  rank.   Chancer.   Qa.  Reo. 

N6t'a-ble,  [n5t'?-b.,  S.  m  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.]  o.  \no- 
iahlt^Yx.\  notabUis,  L.]  Industrious;  careful;  thrifty; 
bustling :  —more  commonly  applied  to  women. 

Not'a-ble,  [not'51-bl,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  not'si-bl,  S.  E.] 
a.  Worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable  ;  memorable. 

Not'jJ.-ble,  71.  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of  notice.  Jiddi- 
soTi.  One  of  the  men  of  rank,  or  deputies  of  the  states, 
appointed  and  convoked  by  the  king  of  France  on  cer- 
tain occasions  under  the  old  rigime. 

N5t'.4-ble-n£ss,  71-  Carefulness;  industry;  thrifl. 

Not'.^ble-n£ss,  71.  Remarkableness  ;  importance, 


NOt'Jl-BI.y,  ad.  Carefully ;  thriftily  ;  with  bustle 

Not'^^-bly,  ad.  Remarkably  ;  so  as  to  be  noted. 

JVQ-TAiv'i>4f*  n.  pU  [L.]  Things  to  be  ob^ftrved  Ham 
kins. 

Np-ta'r;-^Zj,  a.  Relating  to  or  done  by  a  notaiy. 

N6'Tj^-KY,  It.  [notarinsj  L.]  An  oflicer  among  the  ancien 
Romans  employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and 
public  proceedings :  —  in  modern  usage,  an  officer  au- 
thorized to  attest  writings  of  any  kind  which  may  con- 
cern the  public ;  a  notary-public.  Hooker. 

No'tvRV-POb'lic,*  71.  (Law)  A  notary  or  oflicer,  who 
publicly  attests  documents,  or  writings,  to  make  them 
authentic  in  foreign  countries  ;  a  notary.  Brande. 

Np-TA'TlpN,  n.  [notatioy  L,]  The  act  or  manner  of  noting 
or  marking:  —  act  or  practice  of  signifying  any  tiling  by 
marks  or  characters,  as  numbers  by  their  appropriate 
signs  in  arithmetic  and  algebra: —the  notice  or  knowl- 
edge of  a  word  which  is  afforded  by  its  original  use 
and  etymology ;  an  argument  from  etymology,  B.  Jonson. 

N6TCH,  71,  [noche,  Teut. ;  noccltio,  It.}  A  nick ;  a  hollow 
cut ;  indentation. 

N5tch,  u.  a.  [i.  NOTCHED  ;  ;>p.  notchinq,  notched.]  To 
form  notches  or  cuts  in  ;  to  cut  in  small  hollows. 

N6tch'boahd,*  ju  (Arch.)  The  board  which  receives  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase.  Brande. 

NdTCH^WEED,  71.  An  herb  called  also  orach. 

tN'oTE,  [for  Tie  vjote.]  Know  not ;  could  not.  Spenser. 

NoTEjTi.  [Tiota,  L.]  A  mark  or  token  by  which  something 
is  known;  notice;  heed;  reputation;  account;  informa 
lion  ;  state  of  being  observed  : — tune  ;  voice;  harmonic  or 
melodious  sound;  single  sound  in  music :  — short  hmt ,  ab 
breviation  ;  symbol:  —  ashort  remark  or  commentary;  aii 
notation  ;  observation  :  —  a  minute  or  memorandum : — a 
short  letter;  a  billet ;  a  diplomatic  communication  :— a 
subscribed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising 
payment ;  a  promissory  note. 

Note,  v.  a.  [710(0,  L. ;  noter,  Fr.]  [i.  woted  ;  pp.  itotiwo, 
NOTED.]  To  mark ;  to  distinguish ;  to  obssrve ;  to  re- 
mark ;  to  heed  ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  make  a 
memorandum  of;  to  enter  in  a  book  ;  to  set  down  ,  tu 
set  down  in  musical  characters.  ~  [To  push  or  strike 
Ray.  —  Local,  Eng.l 

NoTE'-BooK,  (not'buk)  n.  A  book  containing  notes. 

Not'ed,  a.  Remarkable  ;  eminent;  celebrated  ,  notorious 

Not'ed-lY)  o^  With  observation  ;  with  notice.  ShaJt. 

Not'ed-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  noted.  Boyle. 

Note'less,  a.  Having  no  note;  unknown.  Decker 

N6tb'i.^t,*  n.  A  short  note;  a  billet.  C.Lamb. 

Not'er,  n.  One  who  notes  j  an  annotator. 

Note'wob-thy,  (not'wUr-the)  a.  Deserving  notice.  S/iak. 

||N6th'jng,  (nath'ing)  [nuth'jng,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  S 
Sm. ;  noth'jng,  Wb.]  n.  [no  and  thing.]  Negation  of  be- 
ing; nonentity;  universal  negation:  —  not  any  thing 
opposed  to  something ;  a  thing  of  no  proportion  or  value ; 
trifle. 

||N6th'ino,  ad.  Not;  in  no  degree;  as,  " TiotAin^ loath,'" 
Milton. 

||N6TH-JNG-A'Ri--^rf,*  71.  One  who  is  of  no  particular  bo 
lief  or  denomination.  Ch.  Ob. 

IIN6th'ing-1?m,*  n.  Nothingness.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

||N5th'{NO-h£ss,  (nuth'ing-nes)  t*.  Nihility;  non-exisi 
ence. 

N5'tice,  (no'tis)  n.  [notice,  Fr.]  Remark;  heed;  obser 
vation ;  regard  ;  advice  j  warning ;  information ;  in 
telligence. 

No'tjce,  v.  a.  [i.  NOTICED  ;  pp.  noticing,  noticed.]  T€ 
note  ;. to  heed;  to  observe ;  to  regard;  to  attend  to;  tc 
mind;  to  take  notice  of.  T.  Howard,  (1608,)  Bp 
Home,  Dr.  Wartm,  &c.  A  word  that  has  been  disputed 
but  long  since  used  in  England,  and  now  in  common  use 

No'TjcE-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  noticed;  worthy  of 
notice.  Wordsworth.  [A  modern  word,  in  good  use.] 

No'TicE-^L-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  noticeable  manner.  Blackwood. 

No'ti-c^R,*  tu  One  who  notices.  Pope. 

No-TJ-Fl-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  notifying;  informa 
tion  ;  notice  given  ;  representation  by  marks. 

No'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [notifier,  Fr. ;  Tiotijico,  L.]  [i.  notified; 
pp.  NOTiFTiHO,  NOTIFIED,]  To  declare  ;  10  make  known, 
with  to. —  "Such  protest  must  be  notified,  within  four 
teen  days  after,  to  the  drawer."  Blackstone.  —  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  inform 
to  give  notice  to ;  as,  *'  /  notified  him  of  this  matter  ; ' 
instead  of,  "  /  notified  this  matter  to  him."  —  This  use  wa, 
long  since  censured  by  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

No'TipN,  (no'shiin)  n.  [notio,  L.l  Thought ;  represenia 
tion  of  any  thing  formed  by  the  mind ;  idea ;  image 
conception;  sentiment;  opinion;  sense;  understacd 
ing.  —  [pL  Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

No'TipN-^L,  a.  Imaginary ;  ideal ;  visionary  ;  not  real. 

No'TTpN-AL'j-TY,  M.  Q.uality  of  being  notional. 

No'TipN-^-LY,  od.  In  idea;  mentally. 

No'TipN-^TE,*  a.  Notional ;  fanciful.  Month.  Rev.  [R-J 

No'TipN-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded  opinicn 
a  visionary.  Sp.  Hopkins. 
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Vo-Tp-jffic'TA,*  n.    An  insect  that  awima  on  its  back. 

•lo-Tp-al'5-Tv,  n.  [Ttotorictii,  Pr.]  State  of  being  notorious  j 
public  knowledge  j  public  exposure. 

NO-to'r|-oDs,  a.  [nvtoriusj  L.]  Publicly  known;  evident 
tolh;'  world;  apparent;  not  hidden;  conspicuous;  dis- 
tinguished ,  noted  :  — commonly,  but  not  always,  used  in 
a  bad  sense ,  as,  a  notonoa^  crime  ;  a  notorious  villain  ; 
a  notorious  fact. 

N3-t5'rj-oDs-lv,  ad.  In  a  notorious  manner  ;  publicly. 

N  ?-Td'B|-oOs-N£ss,  n.  Public  fame ;  notoriety. 

fAoTT,  a.  Smooth  ;  shorn.  Chaucer. 

f>'6TT,  V.  a.  To  Bhaar.  Stoioe. 

Vo'rtrs,  71.  [L.]  The  south  wind.  Milton. 

N  JT'WHEAT,  (-hwet)  n.  Smooth,  unbearded  wheat. 

N5T-wjTH-STiNij'iKG,  conj.  Although;  as,  '*  He  is  rich 
natwi^tandinff  he  has  lost  much."  Addison.  Neverthe- 
less; however.  Hooker.  —  It  is  now  little  used,  in  either 
of  the  above  senses,  by  good  writers.    See  the  next  article. 

S6t-W|TH-stXni)'ing,*  prep.  Without  hinderauce  or  ob- 
struction from ;  not  preventinir ;  in  spite  of.  05"  I"  these 
senses  notwitltstanding  has  obviously  the  force  of  a  prep- 
osition i  yet  it  is,  when  thus  used,  designated  by  Ash  as 
an  adverb,  and  by  the  other  English  lexicographers,  it  is 

■  designated,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a 
conjunction. — Dr.  Johnson  remarks  upon  it  as  follows: 
*'  This  word,  though,  in  conformity  to  other  writers,  called 
here  a  conjunction^  is  properly  a  participial  adjectioe^  as  it  is 
compounded  of  not  and  withstanding ^  and  answers  ex- 
actly to  the  Latin  non  obstante.  It  is  most  properly  and 
analogically  used  in  the  ablative  case  absolute,  with  a 
noun;  as,  'He  is  rich  notwitlistanding  his  loss.'  " — ^Dr. 
Webster  considers  notwithstanding ^  in  all  cases,  as  a  par- 
ticiple, **  constituting,  either  with  or  without  this  or  thai^ 
the  case  absolute  or  independent."  It  obviously  has 
the  nature  of  a  participle.,  rather  than  of  a  participial  ad- 
jective. In  the  above  example,  **He  is  rich  notwithstand- 
ing his  lose,"  natwitlistanding  may  be  regarded  as  a  preposi- 
tion governing  loss  in  the  objective  case;  or  it  maybe 
construed  as  a.  participle  in  the  case  absolute  with  loss. 

NOUG-HT,  (nSiwt)  71.  Nothing. —  [ad.  In  no  degree.  Fair- 
fax,] —  To  set  at  nought^  to  slight ;  to  scorn.  QCf'  i'  i'^^ 
been  somewhat  common  to  write  this  word  nougltt,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  naught,  bad  ,  but  naught 
(nothing)  is  the  more  proper  orthography,  and  corre- 
sponds to  aught,  (any  thing.)  See  Naught. 

(NoOl,  n.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head  ;  the  head ;  noil. 
Spenser. 

fNoOi-D,  (naid)  [ne  would.']  Would  not.  Spenser. 

NoOPf,  n.  [nom,  Fr. ;  nomen,  L.]  {Oram.)  The  name  of 
any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  idea 
or  notion. —  Apropernoun  is  the  name  of  an  individual 
person  or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  Sec. —  Comvion  nouns 
are  names  of  sorts  or  kinds,  containing  many  individuals ; 
as,  TnaTt,  city,  &,c. 

fNoOR'jCE,  (nur'rjs)  n.  [nourriee,  Fr.]  A  nurse.  Sir  T.  El- 
yot. 

NoDr'JSH,  (nur'jsh)  v.  a.  [novrrir,  Fr. ;  nutno,  L.]  \i. 
NOURISHED  ;  pp.  NouRisHiNn,  NOURISHED.]  To  feed  and 
cause  to  grow ;  to  promote  growth  and  strength  ;  to  cher- 
ish i  to  nurture  ;  to  support  by  food ;  to  support ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  encourage  ;  to  educate. 

fNoOR'isH,  (nur'ish)  v.  x.  I'o  gain  nourishment.  Bacon. 

tNoDR^jsH,  (ntir'jsb)  7i,  A  nurse.  Lijdgate. 

NoDr'ish-A-ble,  (nur'jsh-^i  bl)  a.  That  may  be  nourished. 

NoDe'ish-er,  (nur'jsh-er)  71.  He  or  that  which  nourishes. 

NoDB'isH-lNG,*p.  a.  Affording  nourishment ;  nutritious. 

NoDR'jsH-MliNT,  (nfir'jsh-mSnt)  n.  {nourrissemeut,  old  Fr.] 
That  which  nourishes  ;  state  of  being  nourished  ;  food  ; 
sustenance  ;  nutriment ;  sustentation. 

fNoDR'i-TURE,  (nuL-'§-tur)  n.  \noumture,Yt.]  Education; 
nurture.  Spenser, 

fNoUR'sLE,  (niir'sl)  v.  a.  To  nurse  up.  Spenser. 

fNoiJRS'LJNG,  (niirs'ling)  n.  A  nursling.   Spenser. 

A'dJl^s,*7^.  [Gr.J  Mind  ;  understanding  j — used  ludicrous- 
ly. &nart. 

fNotts'LE,  or  NoB^'el,  (ntiz'/J)  v.  a.  To  nurse.  Shak. 

tNoC^'LE,  or  NoD^'el,  (niiz'zl)  v.  a.  To  entrap  ;  to  muz- 

Np-vAc'V-i^'iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  stone  used  for 
bone«  end  whetstones  ;  the  razor-stone.  Hamilton. 

Np-VA't:^n,*  (-shfin)  n.  A  follower  of  Novatus  or  Nova- 
tioir"»;  roniemporaries,  and  religionists  of  the  3d  century, 
wn:>  declared  it  sinful  to  admit  to  the  eucharist  persons 
who  had  once  lapsed. 

Nq-va'tian-Ksm,*  (-shpn-Izm)  n.  The  opinions  of  the 
Novatians.  £p.  Hall. 

fNp-VA'TI9N,  71.  [novatio,  L.]  Innovation,  .^bp.  Laud. 

\SrQ-rA'TpR,n.  [Ij.]  An  innovator.  Bailey. 

Kdv'EL,  [nav'el,  S,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu]  a.  [nouml^ 
Fr. ;'  novellus,  L.]  New  ;  not  ancient ;  of  recent  origin  or 
introduction. —  (Cim^  law)  Appendant  tn  the  code,  and 
of  later  enaction.  Ayliffc.  ^  "  Walker  says,  *  Nothing 
is  so  vulgar  and  childish  as  to  hear  sioivel  and  heaven  with 


the  e  distinct,  and  novel  and  chicheX  with  e  supp.essed 
Either  the  remark  is  a  little  extravagant,  or  prejudice* 
are  grown  a  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written.'' 
Smart.  —  It  is  often  pronounced  nftv'vl  in  the  U.  S. 

N6v']pL,  71.  [noiioeWe,  Fr.]  [fNovelty.  Si/fuasifir.]  A  speciet 
of  fictitious  composition  in  prose;  a  tale.  —  (Rovtanlaw\ 
A  supplementary  constitution,  as  of  some  emperors ;  a 
law  annexed  to  the  coae. 

tN6v'EL-I§M,  71.  Innovation.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

Ndv'^ii~IST,  n.  [Innovator  ;  an  assertor  of  novelty.  Bacon 
A  writer  of  news.  Tatler.]  A  writer  of  novels  or  tales 

tNSv'^L-iZE,  V.  a.  To  innovate.  Browne. 

N6v'Ei4-TV,  M.  [nouvellet^,  old  Fr.]  State  of  being  novel 
something  new ;  newness  ;  freshness. 

Nq-vEm'ber,  71.  [L.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the  year  :  — 
fthe  ninth  month  of  the  Romans,  reckoned  from  March.] 

||N6v'?n-^-RV,  [n5v'?n-gi-r9,  fV.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  nfl-ven'n^i-r^ 
S. ;  no'v§n-er-e,  if.]  n.  [novenarius,  L  ]  Number  of  nine 
nine,  collectively.  Browne. 

[JN6v'jpN-^-RY,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  number  nine.  PhUUpa 

NQ-vliN'Mf-^L,  a.  [novennis,  I*]  Done  every  ninth  year. 
Potter. 

Nq-v^r'cal,  a.  [novercalis,  from  noverca^  L.]  RelUing  to, 
or  suitable  to,  a  stepmother. 

Nov'iCE,  n.  [novice,  Fr. ;  novitius,  L.]  One  who  is  new  in 
any  business;  a  beginner;  one  in  the  rudiments;  one 
who  has  entered  a  religious  house,  but  not  yet  taken 
the  vow ;  a  probationer. 

N6v'!CE-shIp,*  71.  The  state  of  a  novice.  Scou. 

N6'V(-IiU-NAR,*  a.  Relating  to  the  new  moon.  Bampjicld 

Np-vi'^TJ-ATE,  (n^-vish'^-at)  n.  [noviciat,  Fr.]  The  statu 
of  a  novice ;  time  for  learning  the  rudiments;  the  tinin 
spent  in  a  religious  house  on  probation,  before  the  vow  ii 
taken. 

tNp-vl"Tl0VS,  (n^-vlsh'ys)  u.  [novitius,  L.]  Newly  in 
vented.  Pearson. 

tN6v'iTy,  71.  [novitas.  It.]  Newness;  novelty.  Browne 

ko^,  ad.  At  this  time  ;  at  the  time  present ;  at  this  time 
or  only  a  little  while  ago  ;  at  one  time  ;  at  another  time. 
—  It  is  sometimes  a  conjunction  or  particle  of  connec* 
tion,  expressing  a  connection  between  two  propositions 
as,  "  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty ;  now  this  is  trun, 
therefore  be  is  guilty." — JVow  and  then^  at  one  time  and 
another. 

fNo^,  n.  The  present  moment.  Cowley. 

NoVt  'A-DAY$,  (niiuV-da^z)  ad.  In  the  present  age. 

No'WAY,  (no'wa)      )  ad.    Not  in  any  manner  or  degree 

No'WAY§,  (no'waz)  i     nowise.  CampbeU.^ 

Now'ED,  (no'^d)  a.  [noud.  Ft.]  (Her,)  Knotted  ;  in 
wreathed. 

fNow'EL,  (no'el)  Ti.  [noSl, -nouSl,  Fr.]  A  cry  of  joy;  origi- 
nally,  a  shout  of  joy  at  Christmas.  Chaucer. 

fN6wE§,  (ndz)  n.  [jiou,  old  Fr.]  The  marriage  knot ;  noose 
Crashaw. 

No'WHERE,  (n5'hw&r)  ad.  Not  in  any  place  ;  in  no  place. 

No'wi^E,  (nd'wiz)  ek.  Not  in  any  manner ;  in  no  man 
ner. 

fNo'^L,  71.  See  Noul. 

N5x^lovs,  (nok'shus)  a.  [noxius,  L.]  Hurtful ;  harmful 
baneful  ;  unwholesome  ;  mischievous  ;  pernicious:  — 
guilty. 

Nox'loys-LV,  (n5k'shiis-Ie)  ad.  Hurtfully  ;  perniciously. 

N6x'iovS-n£ss,  (nQk'shus-nes)  ji.  Hurtfulness;  insalu- 
brity. 

tNoi^,  v,  a.  [noym,  Teut.]  To  annoy.  iVicliffe 

fNoif,  71.  Annoyance.  Hist,  of  Sir  Clyomon. 

JNol^'^NCE,  71.  Annoyance.  Spenser. 

JVO  YA  r,*  (no'yo)  n.  [Fr.]  A  rich  cordial.  Sinart. 

fNot'ER,  71.  One  who  annoys  ;  annoyer,  Tasser. 

JNoi^'fOl,  a.  Noisome  ;  hurtful ;  annoying.  Bale 

JNbl^'ovs,  a.  [noioso^fli.]  Hurtful;  troublesome;  annoy- 
in  c  Wicliffe. 

tNo5'sANCE,  71.  Offence;  trespass;  nuisance,  Chaucer. 

N6z'le,  or  NGz'ZLE,  (nSz'zl)  n.  [itazal,  old  Fr.]  Tha 
nose;  the  snout ;  the  end.  Arbuthnot,  The  extremity  of 
something,  as  of  a  bellows ;  a  portion  of  a  steam-engin& 

NCb,*  v.  a.  To  touch  gently  ;  to  give  a  hint  by  a  touch  ;  t« 
nudge.  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.J 

NC'ea,*  n.  A  species  of  manna  or  dew.  Crabb. 

tNOB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  knubble.  Ainsworth. 

J^iZ-B&c'v-ZA,*  n.  [U]  A  little  cloud.  — (Jtfcd.)  A  whiU 
speck  in  the  eye.  Crabb. 

fNv-BlF'ER-oOa,  a.  [nubifer,  h.]  Bringing  clouds.  Bailey, 

tNv-BY^;j^'^-KOds,*  a.  Produced  by  clouds   Maunder. 

tNu'Bi-LATE,  V.  a.  [nubilo,  L.1  To  cloud.  Bailey. 

Nu'bjle,  a.  [Fr. ;  nubilis,  L.]  Marriageable  ;  fit  for  map 
riage.  Pror. 

Nv-BlL'l-Ty,*  71.  The  state  of  bemg  marriageable  Month 
Reo. 

tNfi-Bi-LOSE',*  a.  Cloudy  ;  abounding  in  clouds.  Scott. 

tNu'Bi-LoOs,  a.  Cloudy.  Bailey. 

Nu-CA-MEN-TA'cEOVS,*(-shy9)a.  (Bot.)  Having  long  ex 
crescences.  P.  Cyc. 

tNv-clF'^R-oOs,  a.  Bearing  nuts    Bailey. 
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"TV-cI'E'i-porm,*  a.  i  Bot.)  Formed  like  a  nucleus.  P.  Cyc. 

Ku'cLJf-Os,  71.  [U]  pi'  L.  ivu'cLE'it  Eng.  nu'cle-Ds-j^^, 

The  kernel  of  a  nut:  —  that  about  which  something  is 

gathered  unil  conglobated  ,  the  body  or  head  of  a  cuniet. 

NO'cuLE,*  iu  {Bot.)  A  small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp.  P. 

Cyc 
fNy-DA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 
Nude,  a.  Inudf  old  Fr. ;  nudus,  L.]  Bare  j  naked.  UuhieU  — 

{Law)  Void ;  of  no  force. 
NuD(;)^E,*  e.  n.    To  touch  gently;  to  give  a  hint  or  signal 
by  a  private  touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or  footj  to 
nub.  Ld.  Eldon. 
^'0-D^-F|-cA'TIQN,*  n.  A  making  naked.  West.  Rev. 
Nu'Df-Ty,  n.  [nvdite^Fr.]    State  of  being  naked  ;  naked- 
ness ;  naked  parts  :  — poverty :  — pi.  {Fine  arts)  Figures, 
or  parts  of  figures,  entirely  divested  of  drapery. 
fk'O'm/M  Plc'Ty^Mf*  [h,]JLaw)  A  bare,  naked  contract, 

without  a  consideration.  Tomlina. 
Nu'el,  n.  See  Newei„ 

Nv-gAc'|-tv»  (ny-gas'^-t?)  n.  \nugax,  nugads,  L.]  Futil- 
ity ;  trifling  talk  or  behavior.  More. 
J^u'fi^j*  n.  pL  [L.]  Trifles  ;  ailly  verses  j  things  of  little 

value.  Oent.  Mag. 
fNy-GA'TiQN,  n.  [nugorf  L.]    Act  or  practice  of  trifling. 

Bacon, 
NC'Gt^-tq-ry,  a.  Trifling;  futile;  insignificant;  useless. 
NO'Gi-FY,*  1'.  n.  To  trifle.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
NOrSANCE,  (nu'sjns)  n,  [old  Fr.]  Something  noxious  or 
offensive.  —  (Law)  A  public  nuisance  is  something  that  an- 
noys the  community  or  public  ;  a  private  nuisance^  some- 
thing that  annoys,  or  injures  the  property  of,  an  individ- 
ual. 
NOi's^N-C?R,*  n.  One  who  causes  an  injury  or  nuisance. 

Blaekstone. 
NDX',*  a.  (Law)    Not  any;  none;  as,  nuJ  disseizin.  Black- 
stone. 
NDll,  v.  a.  [nuUuSf  L.]  To  annul.  Milton.  [R.] 
NOLL,  a.  Void  ;  of  no  force;  ineffectual ;  invalid.  Dryderu 
NDll,  n.  Something  of  no  power,  or  no  meaning.  Bacon. 
'/NDL-Li-B't'Jf-Ty,  n.  [nvUibi,  L.]    The  state  of  being  no- 
where, Bakey. 
NDl-lj-FI-ca'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  nullifying.   Perry. 
NOl-L|-fId'j-an,  a.  [nullus  and  Jides^  L.]  Of  no  honesty; 

of  no  religion;  of  no  faith.  Feltliam. 
NOl-li-fid'j-^n,*  n.  A  person  destitute  of  faith,  .^sh. 
NDl^lI-fI-er,'*'  n.  One  who  nullifies.  J.  C.  CaUioun. 
N0l'L1-fy,   V,  a.  Inidlns,  L.]   [i.  nullified;  pp.  nullift- 
iNo,  NULLIFIED.]  To  make  null ;  to  annul ;  to  make  void. 
So}itk,' 
PJDl'li-fy-ING,*  n.  The  act  of  making  void.  Davenport. 
NOl'lJ-pore,*  71.  A  lithophytous  polype,  having  no  visible 

pores  on  its  axis.  Brande. 
NDl'li-TV,  n.  \nuUite,  Fr.]  Want  of  force  or  efficacy ;  non- 
existence. 
tifGL'i.VM  AR-Bll^ Rl-i^M*  [L.]  {Law)  *'  No  award  ;  "  — 
the  plea  of  the  defendant  prosecuted  on  an  arbitration- 
bond,  for  not  abiding  by  an  award.  fVhishaw. 
NDiviB,   (num)  a.    Torpid;  chill;  motionless;  benumbed; 

deadened  in  motion  or  sensation  :  —  benumbing.  SliaSc, 
NDMB-,   (nam)   v,  a.  [i.  numbed  ;  ;;rp.  numbing,  numbed.] 

To  make  torpid  or  numb  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  stupefy. 
fNDMB':ED-H£ss,  71.  Torpor;  numbness.   Wiseman. 
NDni'B]BR,  V,  a.  [nomhrer^  Fr. ;  numero,  L.]   [i.  numbered  ; 
pp.  NUMBERING,  NUMBERED.]  To  count ;  to  tell ;  to  reck- 
on how  many ;  to  reckon  as  one  amcmg  many  ;  to  calcu- 
late ;  to  compute. 
NCm'BER,  71.  [nombrCf  Fr. -J  numerus^  L.]    That  which  is 
counted  and  told  ;  multitude,  as  distinguished  from  mag- 
nitude; a  unit;  one;  an  aggregate  of  units,  as  even  or 
odd;  many;  more  than  one  ;  amultitude. — ;>/.  Harmony; 
proportions    calculated    by  number t    verses;    poetry. — 
{Oram.)   The  consideration  of  an  object  as  one  or  more, 
or  the  mode  of  signifying  one  or  more  than  one. 
NDivi'bjj;r-er,  71.  One  who  numbers. 
(NOm'ber-fOl,  a.  Many  in  number.  Waterhouse. 
Kd»i'b^r-l£ss,    a.    Innumerable;    more    than    can    be 

counted ;  countless. 
NDm'ber§,  71.  pL  The  fourth  book  in  the  Old  Testament. 
NDMB'FiSH,*  (niSin'fish)  n.  The  torpedo.  Perry. 
NGm'BLE^,  (-biz)  71.  [nombles^  Fr.]  See  Nombles. 
NDrlb'ness,  (num'n^s)  n.   State  of  being  numb  ;  torpor ; 

interruption  of  action  or  sensation. 
NO'mer-^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  numbered.  Herbert, 
ND'mer-al,  a.  [TiuTneraZ,  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
number.  —  The  numeral  letters  are  the  seven  Koman  capi- 
tals, viz. :   I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M  ;    the  numeral  figures^  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  0. 
Nu'm:^r^al,  71.  A  numeral  character  or  letter,  ^^atle. 
NC'MER-^L-Ly,  orf.  According  to  number.  Browne. 
KO'MER-a-ry,  a.  Belonging  to  a  certain  number.  Ayliffe, 
NO'mer-ate,  v.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  enumerate.  Lancaster. 
Nfi-MER-A'TipN,  n.   The  art  of  numbering  ;  number  con- 
Ciiiiied.  —  {.dritk.)  The  notation  of  numbers,  and  the  art 
or  act  of  writing  and  reading  numbers. 


NCMER-A-TpR,  n,  [L  1  One  who  numbers,  —(.^rttft.)  i  u 
number,  in  vulgar  fractions,  which  is  placed  above  tin 
line,  and  shows  how  many  parts  of  the  unit  are  taken. 

Nv-mer'ic.  a.  Numerical;  the  same  in  species  and  nim 
ber.  Hudibras. 

Nv-mEr't-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  denoting  number;  tht 
same  not  only  in  species^  but  number. 

NV"Ivi£r^|-C^L-ly,  ad.  With  respect  to  number. 

tNu'MER-IST,  71.  One  who  deals  in  numbers.  Browne, 

J^uIme-RO*  n.  [It.  4"  Fr.]  Nupxber.— f  Coni.)  The  figurt 
or  mark  by  which  any  of  a  number  of  things  is  diEtin 
guished ;  — abbreviated  to  Jfo.  Crabb. 

tNu-M^a-6s'j-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  i)uraerous;  flow 
Parr. 

Nu'MER-oDs,  a.  [mtmerosv^t  L.]  Containing  many  ;  con 
sisting  of  many  ;  not  few  ;  many :— -consisting  of  p.tetii 
numbers ;  melodious :  harmonious.  Dryden. 

Nu'MER-ous-Ly,*  ad.  in  or  with  great  numbers.  Cowley. 

Nu'M]er-oDs-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  numerous. 

Nu-MI^-mAt'jc,*        )  a.    Relating  to  numismatics,  or  th* 

Jiv-M.l^-v^XT'\-c^,*  )  science  of  coins  and  medals  P 
Cyc 

Nu-Ml§-MXT'|ca,  [na-mjz-m9.t'jks,  f.  Sm.R.  Wb.  Brande; 
nu-mlz'm^-tlks,  Ja.  Todd.}  n.  pi.  ^numismatdf  h.]  Thtj 
science  of  coins  and  medals ;  numismatology. 

Nv-mI§'MA-tIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  numismatics  ;  nuinis- 
matologist.  Oent.  Mag. 

Nv-mI?-m:a-t6l'9-9^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  numismatolo- 
gy. Smart, 

Nv-mI§-mvt6l'<?-(^y,*  n.  The  history  or  science  of  coins 
and  medals  ;  numismatics.  Oent.  Mag. 

NOm'ma-ry,  a.  [nummusj  L.]  Relating  to  money;  nummu 
lary.  JSrbuVinot. 

NDm'MV-lar,  a.  \num'mvlaHu8j  L.]  Relating  to  money  ,. 
nummulary. 

NOM'Mu-LA-Ry>*a'  Relating  to  money ;  monetary.  P  Cyc 

NWm'mv-LITE,*  n.  An  extinct  molluscous  animil,  of  a 
thin,  lenticular  shape,  divided  internally  into  chambers  or 
cells.  Brande. 

NOmps,  n.  A  weak,  foolish  person.  Bp.  Parker.  [Low.] 

NDm'sk&ll,  n.  A  dullard  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead 
ArbuthnoU   The  head,  in  burlesque.  Prior. 

NDm'skOlled,  (-skuld)  a.  Dull ;  stupid.  jSrbuthnoU 

NDn,  n.  [nunne.  Sax. ;  nonne,  Fr.]  A  female  devotee,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  like  a  monk  of  the  other  sex. 
secludes  herself  in  a  religious  community,  and  makes 
profession  of  perpetual  chastity.  Swift.  —  The  blue  tit- 
mouse ;  a  small  kind  of  pigeon.  Sherwood. 

fNtJN'cHlpN,  (nun'shun)  n.  A  meal  eaten  about  noon,  or 
between  other  meals  ;  a  luncheon.  Browne. 

NDn'ci-ate,*  (nun'she-at)  n.  A  messenger;  a  nuncio 
Hoole.  [R.] 

fNDN'ci-^-TURE,  (nun'she-Mflr)  "•  The  ofllce  of  a  nun 
cio.  Clarendon, 

J^tJN'ci-6j  (nan'she-o)  n.  [tiutizw,  It, ;  from  nundo.  L.]  pi. 
ifbN'ci-d?.  A  messenger;  a  public  envoy  from  the  pope 
to  negotiate  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

|NDh'cv-pate,  v.  a.  [nuncupOf  L.]  To  declare  public  y 
Barrow. 

tNDN-cv-PA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  naming.  Chaucer 

NvN-cu'p/i-TiVE,   [nun-ku'pHiv,  S.  W.  P.J.F.Ja.K. 
ndn'ku-pa-tiv,  Sm.]  a.  Xnuiwapatus,  L.]    Publicly  or  sol- 
emnly declaratory;  verbally  pronounceit,  not  written.— 
{Law)  A  nuncupative  will  is  a  will  orally  delivered  by  the 
testator. 

tNVN~ctJ'PA-TQ-R¥,  a.  Nuncupative.  Swift. 

NDn'DJ-nal,  a.  [nundinal,  Fr.,  from  nundimB,  L.}  Relating 
to  a  fair  or  market,  or  to  the  ninth  day.  —  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  nundinal  letter  was  one  of  the  first  eight  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  successively  from 
the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  these  letters  always  expressed  the  market 
day,  which  returned  every  ninth  day. 

tNDN'D|-NA-RVj  '^^  Nundinal.  Bailey. 

|nDn'di-nate,  v.  n.  To  buy  and  sell,  as  at  fairs.  Coelt- 
eram. 

|NDn-dj-Na'ti9N,  71.  Trafiic  at  fairs  and  markets.  Bram 
hall, 

NCn'neRt-y,  n.  A  house  or  convent  of  nuns  ;  a  cloister. 

tNCN'wisH-Hfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  nuns.  J.  Fox. 

NO'PH^R,*  n.  (Bot,)  The  yellow  pond  or  water  lily  ;  nen 
uphar.  Hamilton. 

NDp'ti^l,  (-sh^il)  a.  [nuptial,  Fr  ;  nuptialis,  L.]  Pertain- 
ing to  marriage  j  constituting  marriage ;  used  or  done  io 
marriage. 
NOp'TI^l?,  (-shfilz)  II.  pU  Marriage;  ceremony  of  mar 

riage. 
NiJRSE,  71.  A  woman  who  has  the  care  of  infants,  or  of 
another's  child ;  a  mother  during  the  time  of  suckling 
her  child  ;  a  woman  who  has  the  care  of  a  sick  person 
one  who  breeds  or  educates:— an  old  woman,  in  coi- 
tempt;  the  state  of  being  nursed:  —  a  sea-fish,  called 
also  the  sleeper.  —  Used  in  composition  adjectively  ;  as,  a 
nurse-child. 
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ffURSE,  t).  a.  [i.  KTTHSED  ;  pp.  NURsiira,  kuhbed,]  To  tend 
iii  a  nurse  ,  to  cheriah  or  bring  up,  as  a  cliild  ;  to  feed  ; 
til  tend  the  sick  ;  to  pamper  j  to  manage  economically  so 
EB  to  increase.  [Smart 

NUrse'-child,*  h.  A  child    that  is  nursed  j   nursling. 

NyRSE'-MAiD,*  Tu  A  maid-servant  employed  in  nursing 
children,  jlsh. 

NUrse'-PGnd,*  n.  A  pond  for  young  fish.  Maunder. 

NOrs'^r,  71.  One  who  nurses;  a  promoter. 

NiJRS'^R-y,  Tu  Act  or  office  of  nursing.  Shak.  The  object 
of  a  nurse's  care  ;  a  place  of  nursing ;  a  place  where 
young  cliildren  are  nursed  and  brought  up:  —  a  place 
where  plants  and  young  trees  are  propagated  for  trans- 
plantation. 

Nur's?-R¥-MXn,*  71.  One  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
nurseries  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Loudon. 

NUrs'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  bringing  up  young;  act  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick.  ^sh. 

NtlRs'LfNG^,  n.  One  that  is  nursed  ;  an  infant;  a  fondling. 

NiJRS'TLE,*  tJ.  a.  To  nuzzle.  See  Nuzzle. 

NtiRT'VRE,  (niirt'yyr)  n,  [noumtMre,  Fr.]  That  which 
nourishes;  food  ;  diet:— education ;  instruction. 

NUrt'vre,  (niirt'yiar)  v.  a  [L  nurtured  ;pp.  nurtubikq, 
NURTURED.]  To  educatc  ;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up. 

NDs'si£R-iTE,*  n.(Min.)  A  phosphate  of  lead  and  lime.  i>ana. 

NOs'tle,  (nus'sl)  V.  a.  To  nurse.  See  Nuzzle. 

NDt,  71,  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting 
of  a  kernel  enclosed  by  a  hard  shell.  —  (Mech.)  A  smalt 
cylinder  or  body  with  teeth,  which  correspond  with  the 
teeth  of  wheels — J^ut  of  a  screw,  a  piece  of  iron  used 
in  connection  with  a  bolt. 

NDt,  V,  n.  [i.  NUTTED  ;  pp.  NUTTING,  NUTTED,]  To  gather 
nuts.  j3.  iVootL 

Nv-ta'tiqn,  71.  [nutatio,  L.]  (.datrotu)  A  tremulous  motion 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

NDt'bro^n,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long.  Milton. 

NOt'crXck-£R,  n. ;  pi.  nutcrackers.  An  instrument 
for  cracking  nuts :  —  a  species  of  bird. 

NDt'gAll,  h.  Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak.  Browne. 

NOt'uXtch,  71.  A  shy,  solitary  British  bird,  of  the  genus 
sitttB. 

NDt'hook,  (-httk)  71.  A  pole  with  a  hook,  to  pull  down 
the  boughs  of  nut-trees.  [A  cant  name  for  a  pilferer. 
Sliak.] 

NOt'job-ber,  71.  A  bird  ;  same  as  nuthatch. 

NOt'mIig,  n.  (nuty  and  mugvsttejOld  Fr.]  An  aromatic  nut, 
used  in  cookery  ;  the  name  also  of  the  tree,  which  grows 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  yields  nutmegs  and  mace. 

NDT'M^&eED,*  (niit'mSgd)  a.  Seasoned  with  nutmeg. 
fVartOH. 

(iICt'p£ck-:^r,  t*.  Same  as  nvthatch. 


NiJ'TRi-A,*7i.  A  term  applied  to  the  skins  of  the  coypou  o 

myoputumus,  valued  for  fur.  McCullock. 
iNu-TRI-CA'TiQN,  71.  (nutricatiOy  h.]  Nutrition.  Brotoru 
Nu'trj-£nt,*  a.  Nourishing;  nutritious.  Brande. 
NtJ'TRl-MliNT,  71.  {nutrimeiituiity'L,]  That  which  nourishta 

food  ;  aliment ;  nutrition. 
Nu-thi-mEnt'jJ.l,  a.  Nourishing;  nutritious. 
Nv-TRl^'TlpN,  (ny-trish'unj  n.  [nutritio,  L.]   The  actrrt 

nourishing;  that  which  nourishes;  support;  nutrimecv. 
Nv-tr1"ti0VS,  (ny-trish'ys)  a.  Having  the  quality  of  noi  r 

ishlng;  nourishing;  nutritive. 
Nu'tri-tIve,  o.  Nourishing;  nutritious;  alimental. 
fNu'TRj-TURE,  71.  The  power  of  nourishing.  Harvey 
NDt'sh^ll,  n.    The  shell  of  a  nut;  something  of  smrJ 

compassj^  or  of  little  value. 
NOtt'Al-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  associated  with  ca.6 

spar,  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals.  Brandt 
NDt'tjng,*  71.  The  act  of  gathering  nuts.  Biowne. 
NDT'TjNG,*p.a.  Relating  to  the  gathering  of  nuts.  JVewten 
NOt'-tree,  71.  A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 
J^&X  rQM'i-CAy*   [L.]   A  poisonous  nut;  the  fruit  of  a 

species  of  strychnos,  remarkable  for  containing  the  vegeto* 

alkali  strychnia.  Ore. 
NOz'ZLE,  (-zl)u.  a.  [i,  NUZZLED  ;  pp.  nuzzling,  nuzzled. 

To  nurse  ;  to  foster.  Sidney.  To  nestle  ;  to  house.  Stafford 

To  ensnare  in  a  noose  or  trap  ;  to  put  a  ring  in  tlie  nose 

Smart. 
NDz'ZLE,  V.  Tu  To  go  with  the  nose  down,  like  a  hog. 
N?c'T.fli-ii6ps,  71.  [i/vKTdX(xiip.]    One  who  sees  distinctly 

only  in  the  twilignt,  or  in  the  dark. 
NSc'TA-Lo-py,  71.    A  disease  or  indisposition  of  the  eye 

in  which  a  person  sees  better  by  night  than  by  day. 
Nye,  n.  A  nide  or  brood,  as  of  pheasants. 
NfL-GHAu',*  (nil-gSLw')  71.  {Zool.)   A  large  species  of  an 

telope.  P.  Cye. 
Ni?MPH,  (nimf )  71.  [vvii(}>Vj  Gr. ;  nympka,  L.]  A  female  be- 
ing, in  Greek  mythology,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  gods 

and  men  ;  a  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  waters 

—  in  poetry,  a  lady. — {Ent)  The  chrysalis  or  pupa  of  ar 

insect.  See  Ntmpha.. 
J\rfM'Pi£A,*  71,  [L.1  pi.  JVVMPJSJE.  (Ent.)  The  chrysalis 

pupa,  or  aurelia  or  an  insect.  Crabb.  \IfamUton 

Nyai-PH^'A,*  71.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  water-lily 
NyM-PHlp'^-RODs,*  a.  Producing  nymphw.  Kirby. 
Nl^MPH'jSH,  a.  Relating  to  nymphs  ;  ladylike. 
NS^Mph'like,  a.  Resembling  a  nymph.  Milton. 
Nf  MPH'Ly,  a.  Like  a  nymph  ;  nymphlike.  Drayton. 
N?m-PHO-ma'ni-^,*  j  71.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  females  whici 
N^M'PHQ-iHA-ny,*    t     is  attended  with  an  irresistible  de 

sire  of  sexual  intercourse.  Dunglison, 
N1^$,  or  NI$,  [corruption  of  ne  is.]  None  is ;  not  is.  Spcnaer 


(). 


0(5)  a  vowel,  and  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, is 
,  used  as  an  abbreviation  ;  as,  O.  S.,  old  style ;  Ob.  for 
obivitf  ebiit,  or  obity  died.  It  has  various  sounds,  as  in 
note,  not,  vune,  nor.  —  Before  Irish  names,  it  signiflea  son, 
equivalent  to  Fiti  in  England,  and  Mac  in  Scotland. 

6,  interj.  Oh  !  expressing  a  wish,  exclamation,  or  emotion. 

0,  n.  A  cipher,  or  nought.  [A  circle  or  oval.  SAo*.]  —  (J)fu«c) 
The  O,  circle,  denotes  a  semibreve. 

tOAD,  (5d)  n.  Woad;  a  plant  used  in  dyeing.  B.  Janaon, 

OAF,  (of)  n.  A  changeling  ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies 
in  place  of  one  more  witty  or  bright ;  adolt;  a  blockhead. 


Caf'(SH,  (of 'ish)  a.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  doltish.  Bailmi.  [B.; 
Oaf' |SH-Nfiss,  (of 'jsh-nSs)  n.  Stupidity;  dulness.SaUi- 
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Oak,  (ok)  n.  A  forest-tree,  of  many  varieties;  the  wood  of 

the  tree,  valued  for  timber. 
Oak'-Ap-ple,  (ok'ap-pl)  n.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the 

leaves  or  tender  branches  of  the  oak. 
Oak'-Babk,*  n.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  much  used  m 

tanning.  Sooth. 
Oak'-cleav-ins,*  a.  Cleaving  oaks.  Shak. 
Oak'en,  (o'kn)  a.  Made  of  oak ;  obtained  from  oak.  £iicon. 
Oak'en-p(n,  (o'kn-pln)  n.  A  sort  of  hard  apple. 
OAK-Ev'^B-SBEJiN,  n.  The  live  oak  ;  the  ilex. 
Cak'lins,  n.  A  youngoak.  £oe!>/n.       .     ^^ 
eAK'VM,  (S'kijm)  n.   Loose  hemp  obtained  by  untwisting 

old  ropes,  with  which,  being  mingled  with  pitch,  leaks 

are  stopped.  ,     «     rr  „ 

Cak'v,  (6'k?)  a.  Like  oak  ;  hard  as  oak.  Bp.  Hall. 
Cab,  (or)  n.  A  long  pole,  or  piece  of  timber,  with  a  broad 

end  or  Wade,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 
Bab,  (or)  v.  n.  [t.  o»bed  ;  pp.  oiRiMO,  oarfo.j  To  impel  a 

boat  or  vessel  with  an  oar ;  to  row. 


Oar,  (or)  v.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing,  stftajt. 

Oab'-.foot-?d,*  (or'fiit-^d)  a.  Having  feet  used  as  oar& 
Burnet.  ' 

Oab^'mXn,*  (orz'mSin)  n.  ,•  pi.  oab^'mEn.  One  who  man- 
ages  oars.  Jfoah. 

Oar'y,  (6r'9)  a.  Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars.  Milton. 

o'4~SIs,  n.  [L.]  pi.  o'^-SE^.  A  fertile  spot  surrounded  by 
an  arid  desert.  Todd.  A  word  originally  appropriated  to 
a  place  in  the  western  part  of  Egypt,  but  now  generally 
applied. 

OA.ST,  (ost)  n.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops.  MoHimer. 

Oat,  (6t)  n. ;  pU  oats.  A  coarse  kind  of  grain,  raised 
chiefly  for  horses.  It  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, except  in  composition  ;  as,  oot-straw.  [A  pipe  of  al 
oateri^  straw.  Milton.]  See  Oats. 

Oat'cake,  n.  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats.  Peacham. 

Oat'en,  (o'tn)  o.  Made  of  oats;  bearing  oats.  Sliak. 

Oath,  (6th)  n.  [aitA,  Goth. ;  ath.,  Sax.l  pi.  OATH?.  An  at 
firmation,  negation,  or  promise,  made  by  calling  on  God 
to  witness  what  is  said,  with  an  invoking  of  his  ven- 
geance, or  a  renunciation  of  his  favor,  in  case  of  falsehood 

Oath'a-ble,  o.  Pit  to  be  sworn.  Shak.  [&.] 

OATH'-bbeak-(n»,  n.  Perjury  ;  the  violation  of  an  oath. 
Shak, 

Oat'-MIlt,  (ot'milt)  n.  Mall  made  of  oats.  Mortimer. 

OAT'MEAL,  (ot'mSI)  [ot'mSI,  S.  P.  E.  Jo.  F.  Sm.  ,■  5l'm£l  or 
ot'mel,  fV. ;  Ct'mel,  JVares.]  n.  Flour  made  from  oats :  —  l 
plant. 

Oats,  (ots)  n.pl.  A  kind  of  grain  generally  given  to  horse* 

Oat'-ThIs-tle,  (6t'thls-sl)  n.  An  herb.  A\,-u-oorth. 

tQB-Xm'By-L  ate,  tt  n.  [o&amAuto,  L.]  To  walk  about  Cn**ilt 
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"Ou-^-MBV-LA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  walking  about.  Gay- 
tun. 
tB-Bf.T~GA'Td*  a.   [It.]   (Mua.)   Made,  or    on    purpose 
for,  tlie  instrument    named ;   indispensably  connected. 
Braiide, 
^B-cor'date,*  a.   (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  heart  placed  in- 
versely. Loudon. 
lOB-Dpa-Ml^'TipN,  n.  [obdormioj  L.]  Sleep.  Bp.  Hall. 
^B-DUCE',  V,  a.  [obducoy  L.l  To  draw  over  aa  a  covering. 

Hale.  [R  ] 
fOB-oDcT',*  V.  a.  To  draw  over ;  to  obduce.  Browne. 
pB-DrJc'TlpN,  w.  [obductiOj  h.]  Act  of  covering.  Cockeram. 
(Ob'DV-R^-CYi  or  Qb-dO'RA-CY,  [pb-du'r^-ae,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  f 
Sb'dy-r-^-s^,  J.  Sin.  fVb. :  ob'ju-r^-s^  orpb-du'rgi-s?,  fV,  j  5b'- 
du-r^-a^  or  Qb-du'rgi-ae,  F.]  n.  duality  of  being  obdurate  j 
obstinacy  j  inflexible  wickedness  j  impenitence ;  hardness 
of  heart. 
|Ob'dv-RATE,  or  Qb-du'r*TE,  [gh-du'r^t,  S.  P.  J.  E.  K.  i 
Sb'jui-rat*  or  flb-dii'rat,  W.;  5b'du-rat  or  9b-du'rat,  F.;  ffb- 
du'rat,  Ja. :  eb'dy-rjt,  Sm.  fVb.  Bailey,  Entick,  Kees.]  a. 
'obduratasj  h.]  Mard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill ; 
hardened;  impenitent;  stubborn  ;  harsh}  rugged;  cal- 
lous; unfeeling;  insensible. 

f^B'DV-RATE,  V.  a.  To  harden  ;  to  make  obdurate.  More. 
b'dv~RATE-L¥,  ad.  Stubbornly ;  inflexibly;  impenitently. 
B'uy-R^TE-Nfiss,  n.  Stubbornness;  obduracy.  Hammond. 
tOB-Dp-RA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  making  obdurate  j  hardness  of 

heart ;  stubbornness.  Hooker. 
^b-dure',  u.  a.  [ofiduro,  L.]  To  harden;  to  render  inflex- 

'ible  ;  to  make  obdurate.  Bp.  Hall. 
tOB-DUR'ED-Niiss,  71.  Hardness ;  stubbornness.  Bp.  Hall. 
|(^-be'di-£nce,  [o-b6'de-ena,  P.J.Ja.  Sm.;  9-b5'dyen3,  S. 
jE.  F.  K.  ,•  9-be'je-6ns,  iV.]  n.  [obedience^  Fr.]  The  act  of 
obeying  ;  submission  to  authority.  —  Passive  obedience,  un- 
qualifled  submission  or  obedience  to  authority,  however 
unreasonable  or  unlawful  the  con^mands  may  be. 
I1Q-be'dj-£nt,  a.  [obediens,  L.]  Submissive  to  authority ; 
,  compliant  with  command  or  prohibition ;  dutiful ;  obse- 
quious. 
IQ-Bii-D|-EN'TIAL,  a.  [obMiejiciet,  Fr.]  Obedient.  SoutA.  [r.] 
6-be'd|-Ent-lVi  ad.  With  obedience;  submissively. 
y-BEl's^NCE,  (9-ba'Siins  or  9-b5's^ns)  [p-ba'Siins,  fV.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Q-be'sgins,  S.  P.  E.  Wb.\  n.  [obdssancey  Fr.] 
A  bow  ;  a  courtesy  ;  an  act  of  civility  or  reverence  made 
by  inclination  of  the  body  or  knee. 
BQ-BEi'SAN-cy,*  w.  Same  as  oftctsflTice.  PoUok. 
HQ-bei'sant,*  (p-ba.'s?nt  or  9-bS's?nt)  a.  Submissive  to  au- 
thority ;  reverent;  obedient.  Scott.  [&.]  [r.] 
Cb-je-lIs'caLj  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  Stvkeley. 
Ob'je-lIsKj'ti.  [obeliscusy  L.]  A  lofty,  quadrangular,  mono- 
lithic column,  diminishing  upwards,  or  a  square  stone 
growing  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  generally 
set  for  a  memorial :  — a  mark  in  a  book  for  reference,  Sec, 
thus  [  t  ].                                              « 
Os'E-LlfsK,*  u.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelisk,  Ch.  Ob.  [r,] 
OB'¥-IjIZE,*  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelus ;  to  mark  as  spu- 
rious or  as  suspicious.  Ed.  Rev. 
)bB' E-L&s,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  bB'K-Li.  A  spit  or  spear. — (Diplo- 
matics) A  mark  to  denote  a  suspected  passage  in  a  book 
or  manuscript ;  usually  thus  ( — )  or  thus  (-i-).  Brande. 
J^B-Eq'uj-tate,  (9b-€k'w§-tat)  v.  n.  [obequito,  L.]  To  ride 
'    about.  Cockeram. 

JPb-£q-ui-ta'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  riding  about.  Cockeram. 
Ob'¥-R6n,*  n.  The  fabled  king  of  the  fairies.  Brande. 
IOb-ER-Ba'TION,  n.  [oberro,  L.]  Act  of  wandering.  Bailey. 
Q-bese',  a.  [obesuSf  L.]  Fat;  fleshy;   gross;   corpulent. 

Oa^toTi. 
O-bese'ness,  n.  Obesity.  Bp.  Oauden. 
0-BJSs'j-Ty,  n.  Fatness  ;  fleshiness;  excessive  fatness. 
jhBEY',  (9-ba')  V.  a,   [obiir,  Fr.]  \i.  obeted  ;  pp.  obeying, 
OBEYED.]  To  yield  obedience  or  submission  to;  to  com- 
ply with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 
9-BEY'er.  (9-ba'er)  n.  One  who  obeys.  Price. 
fOB-FiRM',  V.  a.  To  resolve ;  to  harden  in.  Bp.  Hall. 
tQB-FiR'MATBj  V.  o.  [objirmoy  L.]   To  resolve;  to  obfirm. 

Sheldon. 
^B-fOs'cate,  v.  a.  [ob  and  faseo,  L.]  [i.  obpu3cated  ;  pp. 
OBFUSCATING,  OBFUSCATED.]  To  darken  ;  to  cloud.  Water- 
house. 
Ob-fOs'cate,  a.  Darkened ;  obfuscated.  Sir  T  EhjoU 
OB-Fys-CA'TIQN,  71.  The  act  of  darkening.  Dotitic. 
O'BtT,  or  Ob'JT,  [6'bit,  JV.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  Sb'jt,  S.  F.  Wb.\ 
n.  [a  corruption  of  tlie  L.  obiii,  or  obivit.']  A  funeral  cer- 
emony or  oflice  for  the  dead;  a  death. — Post-obit,  {post 
obitum,  L.]  after  death. 
J-bT[t'v--AI'»*  "■•  Relating  to  deaths  ;  obituary.  Smxirt. 
O-bIt'V-^-RVj  Ti*  \obituaire,  Fr.]  A  register  of  deaths  ;  an 
account  of  deceased  persons  or  of  a  deceased  person ; 
necrology. 
0-BlT'v-A-*tY)* ''•  Relating  to  deaths  or  funerals.  Qibba. 
9B-jEct"',  v.  a.  [o&jecJer,  Fr. ;  objido.oMectum,  L.]   [i.  ob- 
jected ;  pp.  OBJECTING,  OBJECTED.]  To  propose  adverse- 
ly :  to  urge  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  present  in  opposition. 
5b'j?CT,  .1.   {ohjet,  Fr. ;  oi^ectum,  li.]   That  about  which 


c  \e  is  employed  ;  that  which  is  presentee  to  the  sers* 
to  raise  an  afl*ection  or  emotion  ;  design  ;  end  ;  ultim^ti 
purpose:  —  that  of  which  we  are  conscious;  opposed 
to  subject.  —  (Oram.)  Any  thing  influenced  by  something 
else,  as  a  noun  governed  by  a  verb. 

fOB'ji^CT,  a.  Oppoaed  ;  presented  against,  ^bp  Samfys. 

fpB-j£OT'A-BLE,  a.  Objectionable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

OB'ject-GlAsSjTi.  The  glass  of  a  telescope,  or  microscope 
which  is  nearest' to  the  object,  and  farthest  from  the  eye. 

QB-j£c'TTpN,  7u  [Fr. ;  ot^eetio,  L.]  The  act  of  objecting 
thing  objected  ;  adverse  argument:  difficulty  ;  exception 
doubt;  hesitation  ;  a  fault;  criminal  charge. 

Ob-j£c'ti9N-4-ble,  a.  Exposed  or  liable  to  objection. 

ds'jiiEiCT-iST,'''  n.  One  versed  in  tne  objective  philosophy 
or  doctrine.  Ec.  Rev. 

Qb-jEc'tive,  [pb-jgk'tiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  8b'jek-tTv 
&]  a.  [objectif,  Fr. ;  objectus,  L.]  Placed  over  against  some- 
thing : — relating  to  the  object  of  thought,  and  not  to  the 
thinker;  opposed  to  subjective: — having  the  quality  of 
coming  in  the  way;  as,  objective  certainty,  i.  e.,  certainty  in 
outward  things,  in  distinction  from  subjective  certainty.  — 
(Oram.)  Noting  the  case  which  follows  a  verb  or  parti- 
ciple active,  or  a  preposition ;  accusative. 

QB-j£c'TjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  objective  manner;  applied  to 
the  manner  or  state  of  an  object,  as  existing  externally 
with  respect  to  the  mind. 

Ob-jEc'tive-nj6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  object.  HaU 

Sb-jec-tJv'j-tv,*  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  objeo 
tive.   Coleridge. 

Ob'ject-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  object.  Coleridge. 

Ob-j£ct'pr,  n.  One  who  offers  objection. 

6B-jy-RA'TlpN,*  n.  The  act  of  binding  by  oath.  Maandet 

Qb-JUR'GATE,  tJ.  a.  [o6;uro-o,  L.]  [i.  objurgated  ;  pp.  ob 
JURGATING,  objurgated.]  Tochide;  to  reprove.  Cockeram 

OB-JVR-GA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.;  objurgatio,  L.]  Reproof;  repre 
hension.  BramhaU. 

OB-jiJR'GA-Tp-RY,  o.  Reprehensory  ;  culpatory  ;  chiding. 

^B-LATE'i  a.  [obiatus,  L.J  Compressed  or  flattened  at  tha 
poles,  or  at  parts  over  against  each  other; — used  of  a 
spheroid.  —  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  Cheyne. 

OB-LA'TIpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  oblatus,  L.]   An  ofl'ering  ;  a  sricrifice, 

fOB-LA'TlpN-ilR,  71.  One  who  makes  an  oblation.  More. 

t^H-l^A'TRATE,  V.  n.  [oblatroy  L.]  To  bark  or  rail  against 
Cockeram. 

tQB-L£c'TATE,  V.  o.  [oblecto,  L.]  To  delight.  Cotgrave 

JOb-LEC-ta'tipn,  71.  Delight;  ple.isure.  Fettkam. 

Ob'LI-GATE,  v.  a.  [obligo,  L.]  [i.  obligated  ;  pp.  obligat- 
ing, obligated.]  To  bind  by  contract  or  duty  ;  to  oblige. 
Bailey.  J^ Richardson,  in  speaking  of  oblige  and  obli- 
gate, says,  "Among  the  common  people,  obligate  is  the 
more  usual  word."  The  "  British  Critic  "  styles  it "  a  low, 
colloquial  inaccuracy;"  and  Smart  says  "it  is  a  word 
never  heard  among  people  who  conform  to  the  modern 
idiom  of  the  upper  classes."  It  is  much  u^ed  in  the  U.  S. 

Ob-li-ga'tipn,  71.  [obligatio,  L.]  That  which  binds ;  the 
binding  power  of  an  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract;  an  act 
which  binds  to  some  performance  ;  a  favor  by  which  one 
is  bound  ingratitude ;  engagement;  contract;  bond. 

&b-li-ga't6,  a,  [obbligato,  It.]    See  Obbliqato. 

Ob'li-ga-tp-ri-ly,*  ad.  In  an  obligatory  manner;  by 
obligation.  Johnson. 

Ob'li-ga-tp-bi-n£ss,*71.  duality ofbeingobllgatory.  ScotL 

Ob'lJ-ga-tp-eV,  [5b'Ie-g9-tur-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  (Sb'le-ggi- 
tur'e,  S.  E. :  ob'l^-ga't-^-r?,  K.  Sm.]  a.  [obligatoire,  Fr.] 
;ion  ,  binding;  coercive. 
or  9-btej',  S.  (T.  P.  F.f 
...  E.]  V.  a.  [obliger,  Fr  ; 
obligo,!^.]  [i.  OBLIGED  ;  pp.  oBLioiNO,  obliged.]  To  bind 
by  a  legal  or  moral  tie ;  to  lay  under  an  obligition  of  grat- 
itude ;  to  please ;  to  gratify ;  to  compel ;  to  engage ;  to 
force  ;  to  necessitate.  J):^  "  The  word  oblige,  which  was 
formerly  classed  with  marine.  Sec,  is  now  pronounced 
regularly."  Smart, 

0B-Li-Q-i2E',  n.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  another,  called 
the  obligor,  is  bound  by  a  contract.  Cowel. 

IfC^BLiGE'MENT,  71.  Obligation.  Milton. 
O-bli^'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  obliges. 
^-BLl^'iNG,  a.  [obligea-nt,  Fr.]  Disposed  to  confer  favors  j 
civil ;  complaisant ;  respectful;  engaging;  binding;  forc- 
ing. 

IIQ-BLip'lNO-LY,  ad.  Civilly  ;  complaisantly.  Addison. 

llQ-BLl^'lNG-Nfiss,  71.  Obligation;  civility;  complai'^ance, 

Ob-lj-gor',  n.  (Law)  One  who  binds  himself  by  contract 
to  another.  See  Obligee. 

fOB-Li-QUA'TipN,  71.  [ohliquoiM,  L."  Declination  ;  obliqui- 
ty, j^ewton. 

IIQb-lique',  (9b-ISk'  orpb-llk')  [^b-nk',  S.  W.  F.  Wb. ;  9b- 
15k',  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  9b-!5k'  or  pb-llk',  P.  i  9b-lik'  or  pb-lek' 
K.]  a,  [Fr. ;  obliquuB,h.']  Not  direct ;  not  perpendirulir  ■ 
not  parallel ;  indirect;  by  a  side  glance.  —  (Oram.)  Not 
ing  any  case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 

IIQb-lIque'ly,  orQB-LiQUE'LY,  ail.  In  an  oblique  n  tn 
ner;  not  directly;  not  perpendicularly.  Fell. 

llpB-LlQUE'NESS,  or  Qb-lique'ness,  7i.  Obliquity. 


lure,   a.  j>j. ;  ou'i^-gai-9-r^,  n..   o/n, 

Imposing  or  implving  an  obligation 

IIO-BLIGE',  or  Q-b'lige',    [9-blij'  or 

'9-blij',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  9-bIej',  J.  1 
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JB-Lld'ui-Ty,  f9b-nk'w?-te)  n.  [obliguitd,  Fr.]  State  of  be- 
ing oblique ;  deviation  from  physical  or  moral  rectitude. 
pB  I.It'i;r-ate,  v.  a.  [oblitero,  L.]   [i,  obliteuated  j  ;)p. 

OBLITERATIHO,  ODLITSRATED.]    To  CraSB  j   tO   lUb  OUt  j  tO 

efface ;  to  destroy. 

9B-LiT-?R-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  obliterating ;  effacement :  ex- 
tinction. 

tpB-Llv'l-AL,*  a.  Forgetful ;  oblivious.  Maunder. 

Qb-lIv'j-on,  71,  [eblivioy  L.]  Forgetfulness ;  cessation  of 
remembrance ;  amnesty  j  a  general  pardon  of  crimes. 

pB-Llv'j-oDs,  0,  [obliviosus,  L.]  Causing  forgetfulness. 
Shak.    Forgetful.  Cavendish. 

QB-LKv'l-oCs-Nfiss,*  TU  State  of  being  oblivious.  Fryth. 

fpB-Ldc'V-TpR,  n.  [LJ  One  guilty  of  obloquy.  Bale. 

OB'LdNG,  0.  [Fr. ;  oUonguSf  L.]  Extended  in  length  j  long- 
er than  broad.  Hanis. 

5b'l6ng,*  n.  A  rectangular  or  quadrangular  figure  longer 
than  it  is  broad.  Chambers. 

OB'L.dN&-i«Y,  ad.  In  an  oblong  form  or  manner. 

Ob  l5ng-n?ss,  iu  The  state  of  being  oblung. 

0b'l6ng-o'vate,*  a.  (Bot)  Between  the  oblong  and  the 
ovata  Crabb. 

tpB-LO'QUi-oDs.a.  Reproachful.  JVaunton, 

Ob'LQ-QVV,  n.  [obloquor,  L.]  Censorious  speech  j  blame ; 
slander  ;  reproach ;  cause  of  reproach  j  disgrace. 

tOB-LVC-TA'TlpN,  n.  [oWuctor,  L.]  Opposition  ;  resistance. 
Fotherby. 

Ob-MV-t£s'C¥NCE,  n.  [obmutesco,  L.J  Loss  of  speech. 
Browne,    Observation  of  silence.  Paley. 

QB-Ndx'ioys,  (pb-nSk'shys)  a.  [obnoxhiSj  1..]  Subject;  li- 
able to  punishment;  exposed,  with  to.-  — reprehensible  j 
odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpopular.  {)i/"The  use  of  obnoziouSj 
in  the  latter  senses,  lias  been  objected  to ;  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  common  usage  and  good  authority.  "  One  is 
popular  ;  another  obnoxious."  Blackstone. 

(;)B-N6x'iovs-i.y,  (Qb-nSk'shus-l^)  ad.  In  an  obnoxious 
manner  or  state  ;  with  exposure. 

OB-N6x'iovs-Nfiss,  (9b-nok'shus-n€s}7i.  State  of  being  ob- 
noxious ;  subjection  ;  liableness, 

tQB-NU'B|-LATE,  V.  a.  [obnubilo,  L.]  To  cloud  j  to  obscure. 
Burt07i. 

|OB-NU-Bl-LA'TlpN,  Tu  Act  of  obnubilating    Waterhouse. 

&BQ~^^*  n.  [It.]  A  musical  instrument  shaped  like  a  clari- 
onet, and  sounded  through  a  reed  ;  hautboy.  Braade. 

Ob'ole,  n.  \oboluSf  L.]  Twelve  grains,  or,  according  t(i 
some,  ten  grains.  Sde  Obolus. 

6B'g~l.&s^*  n,  [L.]  pi.  6B'^'Lf.  An  obole:  — a  small 
Greek  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  equal  to  about 
two  cents  :  — a  weight,  the  sixth  of  a  drachm.  Levereu. 

pB-6'VATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  an  egg.  P,  Cyc. 

yB-B£p'TipN,  71.  {obrcptioy  L.]  Act  of  creeping  on  ;  act  of 
coming  on  by  surprise.  Cudworth,  [rJ 

Ob-rep- Ti^Tioys,  (ob-rep-tish'ys)  a.  Obtained  or  done  by 
surprise  or  in  secrecy. 

tOB'Rp-GATE,  w.  a.  [pbrogo^  L.]  To  annul;  to  abrogate. 
Bailey, 

Qb-SC£Ne',  (pb-s6n')  a,  [ofisc^e,  Fr. ;  obscenusy  L.]  Offen- 
sive to  chastity ;  indelicate  ;  impure  ;  filthy  ;  immodest ; 
causing  lewd  ideas  ;  disgusting. 

Qb-scene'ly,  0(2.  In  an  obscene  manner. 

Qb-scene'ni:ss,  (9b-sen'n?s)  re.  Impurity  ;  obscenity.  Dry- 
den, 

pB-scfiN'l-TY,  n,  [obscirtiti,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  obscene ; 
impurity  of  thought  or  language  ;  unchastity  ;  lewdness. 

QB-scu'BANT,*re.  One  who  opposes  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, or  advocates  ignorance :  —  applied  to  a  class  in  Ger- 
many. Brande, 

Os-scv-kInt' i^w.j*  n.  The  doctrine  or  influence  of  obscu- 
rants. Brande. 

Ob-scv-ba'tion,  n.  [obscuratio^  L.]  The  act  of  darkening; 
state  of  being  darkened  or  obscure ;  darkness. 

pB-scuBE',a.  [o65Cwnw,L.]Dark  ;  unenlightened  ;  gloomy; 
dim  ;  indistinct ;  living  in  the  dark  ;  not  easily  understood  ; 
abstruse;  not  noted;  little  known  ;  unknown. 

Qb-SCURE',  v.  a.  [obscuroy  h.]  [i.  obscured  ;  j|p.  obscur- 
ing, OBSCURED.]  To  darken ;  to  make  dark  ;  to  make  Jess 
visible,  less  intelligible  less  glorious,  less  beautiful,  less 
illustrious,  tir  less  known  ;  to  conceal. 

*QB-scuRfi',*  n.  Obscurity;  darkness.  MiUon. 

Qb-scube'lv,  ad.  In  an  obscure  manner ;  not  brightly  j 
darkly;  out  of  sight;  privately j  without  notice;  not 
clearly. 

tpB-scUBE'M?NT,*n.  Darkness;  obscuration.  Pomfret, 

Qb-scObe'ness,  tu  State  of  being  obscure ;  obscurity. 

Ob-scur'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  obscures.  Todd. 

Ob-scu'R|-T¥,  iu  [obscuritaSf  h.^  State  of  being  obscure; 
an  obscure  place,  state,  or  condition ;  darkness  ;  want  of 
light;  privacy;  darkness  of  meaning. 

tOB's^-CRATE,  V.  a,  [obsecroj  L.]  To  beseech,  Cocktram, 

OB-se-3Ra'tion,  Ji.  Entreaty;  supplication.  Stillinajleet. 

fOB'SE-QU£NT,  a.  [obseguensy  L.]  Obedient ;  dutiful.  FotAn 

tQB-SE'QU|-£NCE,*n.  Obsequiousness.  Jttaunaer, 
Ob's^-QuIe^,  f5b's9-kwiz)  n.  pU   [obsiguesy  Fr.]  Funeral 


-rarely  use!  in  the  singuia* 


^ 


rites ,  'uneral  solemnities  : 

Milton       f 
pB-SE'Qir|-oDs,  (9b-sg'kw?-us)  a.  {abseqidntiiy  L.]  Obedient 

compliant ;  not  resisting;  meanly  complying  ;  basely  sub 

missive ;  servile.  [fFunereal.  SAoA-J 
pB-SE'Qui-oOs-i-V,  ad.  In  an  obsequious  manner. 
Qb-se'qu|-oDs-n1ss,  n.  Obedience ;  compliance 
jOfl'SE-Quy,  (8b's?-kw§)  n,  [obsequiuniy  L,l  Fui*^ral  cere 

mony.  Milton,    Obsequiousness ;  compliance.  B  Jonaon 
tOB'SE-RATE,  V.  o.    [obserOf  L.]    To  lock  up;  tu  shut  in. 

Cockeram. 
pE-^ERV'VBLE,  (9b-zerv'9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  observed, 

worthy  of  notice ;  remarkable ;  noticeable. 
Qb-§erv'a-ble-hess,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  observa- 
ble. Scott. 

gB-^ERV'^-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  note.   ^ 
.b-§erv'^nce,  (9b-zerv'9ns) /I.  [Fr  ;  vbsf-roo,  L.]  Act  cl 
'  observing  ;  respect ;  ceremonial  reverence ;  form  ;  cere- 
mony ;  rite;  attention  ;  obedience;  observation. 

)B-§i^RV'^H'CYj  n.  Observance.  Shak. 

B-^Elt-rX]V'D4fn.pL  [L.]  Things  to  be  observed 
Qb-serv'^nt,  a.    [ob^iervaiiSy  L.j    Attentive  ;  watchful 

mmdful ;  respectful. 
tpB-§SRV'ANT,  n.  A  slavish  attendant;  an  observer.  Shak 
Ob-$:|:r-va'tipn,  71.  [observatioj  h.]  The  act  of  obse/vin;; 

that  which  is  gained  by  observing ;  show ;  exhibivion 

note  ;  remaric  ;  animadversion  ;  observance. 
Ob'§er-va-tqr,  n.  One  who  observes  ;  a  remarker. 
QB-^ERV'^-Tp-RY,  ju  A  place  or  building  for  making  aa 

tronomical  or  physical  observations. 
QB-§iiRVE',  (gb-zerv')  v.  a.  [observOy  L.]  [i.  observed  ;  jrp 

OBSERVING,  OBSERVED.]  To  See  or  behold  with  purposed 

attention  ;  to  notice  ;  to  remark  ;  to  watch  ;  to  regard  at 

tentively  ;  to  find  by  attention  ;  to  note  ;  to  regard  orkeey 

strictly ;  to  fulfil ;  to  obey  ;  to  follow. 
Qb-§erve',  v.  n.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  make  a  remark. 
QB-§feRv'EB,  n.  One  who  observes  ;  a  close  remarker. 
6b-§erv'ino,*p,  a.  Making  observation  i  watchful. 
Qb-^erv'jno-LY)  o^  Attentively  ;  carefully.  ShaJt. 
|Ob-s£ss',  v.  a,  l^obsideoy  obsessusy  L.]  To  besiege  ;  to  com 

'pass  about.  Sir  T.  MyoU 
Ob-s^s'siqn,  (pb^esh'un)  n.  \0b3essioy  L.]  The  act  of  be- 
*  sieging ;  the  first  attack  of  an  evil  spirit  antecedent  to 

possession.  Burton, 
QB-slD'l'ANy*  n.  (Miji.)  A  volcanic  substance  resembling 

common  green  bottle  glass.  Lyell. 
Qb-s:(i>'j-P-nXl,  [9b-fiJd'e-9-nal,  P.  Ja. ;  ob-^id'yyn-iil,  S.  K. 

Sm,;  9b-sid^e-9-nal  or  9b~sId'je-9-nal,  JV.]  a.  lobsidionaliSf 

L.]  Belonging  to  a  siege.  Browne. 
tOB-sI^-iL-LA'TiQK,*  n.  The  act  of  sealing  up.  Maunder 
i<^B-slG'NATE,  V.  o.   [obsiffjio,  L.]   To  ratify  ;  to  seal  u;» 

Barrow,  _ 
tOB-s|&-NA'XiC>N,  71,   Act  of  sealing;  confirmation.  £^ 

Taylor. 
tpB-slG'NA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Ratifying.  Dr.  Ward. 
OB-sp-L£s'C]?NCE,*7i.  State  of  being  obsolescent.  Smart, 
Ob-sq-l£s'cent,  a,  [pbsoleacensy  L.]  Becoming  obsolete « 

going  out  of  use. 
||0b'8Q-lete,  [ob's9-l6t,  W.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Sb'sp-let, 

S.  P.]  a.  [obsoletusy  L.t  Worn  out  of  use  ;  disused  ;  un- 
fashionable.—  (BoL)  Obscure. 
||0b'sq-L£TE-n]^3S,  n.   State  of  being  obsolete  or  out  ot 

use. 
Ob'sta-cle,  (Sb'stgi-kl)  71.  [Fr. ;  obstaculum,  L.]  Something 

standing  in  the  way  or  hmdering ;  hinderance  ;  obstruc- 
tion ;  difficulty ;  impediment. 
fOB'STAN-cy,  71.  [obstantia,  L.]  Obstruction ;  obstacle.  B, 

Jonson. 
Qb-st£t'rIC,  a.  [obstetrixy  L.1   Relating  to  midwifery  or 

obstetrics;  befitting  a  midwife. 
QB-s,TtT'Ri-c^i^,* a.  Relating  to  obstetrics;  obstetric.  Per^- 

nant. 
Pb-st£t'ri-cAte,  V,  n,    [obBtetrieoVj  L.]   To  perform  the 


office  of  a  midwife.  Evelyn,  [r.] 
By  V,  a.  To  assH 


assist  as  a  midwife.  fFater- 


Qb-st£t'bj-cate, 
house,  [r.] 

Ob-st£t-RItCA'tipn,  n.  The  office  of  a  midwife.  Bp.  Hall 

OB-STE-TRl"ciAN,*  (5b-ste-trish'^n)  n.  One  who  practiseff 
obstetrics  ;  a  man-midwife  ;  a  midwife.  Dr.  BlundeL 

OB-STE-TBl"ciot}s,*  (Sb-st^-trlsh'us)  a.   Obstetric.    Cad- 
worth.   [R.] 

QB"ST£t*rjcs;*7i.jiZ.  (Med.)  The  art  or  science  of  deliv- 
ering women  in  childbirth  ;  midwifery.  Dungliaon, 

OB'sT|-NA-cy,  71.   [obstinaHOy  L.]   auality  of  being  obsti- 
nate;  stubbornness;  contumacy;  pertinacity. 

Ob'stj-nate,  a.  {obstxnatusj  L.]  Stubborn  ;  contumacious 
inflexible ;  perverse  ;  pertinacious  ;  headstrong. 

Ob'st;-n^te-ly,  ad.  Stubbornly  ;  inflexibly ;  perversely. 

Ob'stj-n^te-nEss,  71.  Stubbornness  ;  obstinacy. 

Ob-stj-pa'TIQN,  71.  [obatipoy  L.]  Act  of  stopping  up  ;  co» 
tiveness, 

Qb-strBp'^B-OOs,  a.  [obstrepeniay^.']  Loud;  clamorous 
noisy ;  turbulent ;  vociferous.  Dryden, 

pB-sTEfip'ER-oOs-LY,  «^  Loudly  i  clamorously  ;  noisily 
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ijB  strEp'i:r.oOs-nEss,  n.  Loudnesg  ;  clamor ;  noise. 
pB-STRlo'TlpN,  7u  [obstrictjis,  L.]  Act  of  binding;  obliga- 
tion ;  bond.  Milton. 


Qb-strDct',  ».  a.  [obstruoj  L.]    [u 

8TBUCTINO,  OBSTRUCTED.]    ToDlock 


OBSTRUCTED  ;   Jjp.    OB- 

.    J   ck  up  ;  to  bar  ;  to  be  in 

the  way  of  j  to  prevent ;  to  Impede  ^  to  oppose  ;  to  retard ; 
to  Iiindur. 

Ob-strOct'er,  k.  One  who  obstructs  or  hinders. 

Qb-strDc'tipn,  n.  [obstriLctio,  L.J  Act  of  obstructing  ; 
that  which  obstructs ;  state  of  being  obstructed  ;  hjnder- 
ance  ;  difRrultyj  obstacle;  impediment;  act  of  blocking 
up,  as  any  canal  or  passage,  natural  or  artificial. 

Qb-strOc'tive,  a,  [obstruct^j  Fr.]  Hindering ;  causing 
obstruction. 

pB-STRDc'TiVE,  n.  Impediment ;  obstacle ;  he  or  that  which 

,  obstructs. 

Oti'STRV-£Nr,  a,  [obstruensy  h.]  Hindering;  blocking  up. 

Ob'strv-£nt,*  71.  That  which  blocks  up;  obstruction. 
Smart, 

tQB-STtj-PE-FXc'TlpN,  n.  [obstuptfadojh.]  Act  of  stupefy- 
ing ;  stupefaction. 

tQB-STU-PE-FXc'TivE,  a.  Stupefying.  Mbbot. 

Qb-TAIN',  (9b-tSn'j  V.  a.  [ubtmeo,  L.J  [u  obtained  ;  pp. 
OBTAINING,  OBTAINED.^  To  gain  by  effort  or  entreaty  ;  to 
win ;  to  earn  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure. 

Qb-tain',  v.  n.  To  continue  in  use ;  to  be  established  ;  to 
subsist  in  nature  or  practice  ;  to  succeed. 

Ob-tain'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  obtained  ;  procurable. 

Qb-tain'er,  n.  One  who  obtains. 

tpB-TAlN'MENT,  n.  Act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 

QB-TEcT'ED,*_a.  [obtectusj  I..]  Covered.  Kirby. 

tQB-TfiM'pER-ATE,  V.  a.  (obtempcro,  L.]  To  obey,  Bmley. 

Qb-t£nd',  V,  a.  [obtendOf  L.]  [i.  obtended  ;  pp.  obtend- 
ING,  OBTENDED.  J  To  placo  agamst  or  in  opposition  ;  to  op- 
pose. [fTo  pretend.  Dryden.] 

tpB-TfiN-E-BRA'TlpN,  n.  [ob  and  tenebrcB,  L.]  Dai;kness  j  act 
of  darkening.  Bacon. 

Qb-t£n'siqn,  (9b-ten'shun)  n.  Act  of  obtending.  [r.] 

Qb-tEst',  r.  a.  [o6(es(or,  L.]  [i.  obtested  ;  pp.  obtesting, 
obtested.]  To  call  upon  earnestly;  to  beseech  j  to  sup- 
plicate. Dryden. 

fpB-TEST^  V.  n.  To  protest.   fVaterhmise. 

Ob-tes-ta'tiqn,  n.  Supplication  ;  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall. 

fOB-TREC-TA'TiON,  71.  [ofitrecio,  L.]  Slander;  detraction. 
Barrow, 

fPB-TRT"Tl<?N,*  71.  A  wearing  away  by  friction.  Maunder. 

pB-TRtfDE',  V.  a,  [obtrudo,  L.J  [i.  obtruded  ;  pp.  obtrud- 
^|Na,  obtruded.]  To  thrust  into  by  force  or  imposture ;  to 
offer  when  not  wanted  ;  to  intrude. 

Qb-trOd'er,  71.  One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 

Qb-trOn'cate,  tj.  a.  [obtruvxo^  L.]  To  deprive  of  a  limb; 
to  lop.  Cockeram. 

Ob-trvn-ca'.tiqn,  71,  Act  of  lopping  or  cutting.  Cockeram. 

QB-TRtI'§ipN,  (9b  tru'zhyn)  71.  \obtrustLs,'L.']  Act  of  obtrud- 
ing ;  intrusion. 

8b-trO'S(VE,  a.  Inclined  to  obtrude;  intrusive. 
B-TrC'sive-LV,*  ad.  In  an  obtrusive  manner.  Henry. 

^b-tOND',  v.  n.  [obtundoy  L.]  [t.  obtunded  ;  pp.  obtund- 
iNo,  obtunded.J  To  make  blunt;  to  blunt;  to  dull ;  to 
quell ;  to  deaden.  Milton. 

Qb-tOn'dent,*  n.  (Med.)  A  mucilaginous  or  oily  medi- 
cine, to  deaden  pain.  Brande. 

JOb-TV-ra'tipn,  71.  [obturatu3j  L,]  Act  of  stopping  up.  Cot- 
grave. 

Ob-TV-ra'tqR,*  71.  (AnaL)  A  muscle  of  the  thigh.  Crabb. 

Qb-tuse',  a.  (obtusasy  L.]  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute  ;  dull ; 
stupid  ;  not  shrill :  —  greater  than  a  right  angle.  >—  An  ob- 
tuse angle  is  an  angle  containing  more  than  90  degrees. 

Ob-tuse-An'g-led,*  (-gid)  a.  Having  an  obtuse  angle; 
obtusangular.  Chambers. 

Db-tus-Xn&'V-lar,  (6b-tiis-ang'gy-I?r)  a.  Having  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  or  an  angle  larger  than  a  right  angle. 

OB-TtJSE'Ly,  ad.  In  an  obtuse  manner  ;  dully. 

Qb-tuse'kess,  n.  duality  of  being  obtuse  ;  bluntness. 

OB-TU'^rpN,  (gb-tu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  dulling  ;  dulness. 

Qb-Cm'BRATE,  v.  a.  [obuinbro,  L.]  To  shade  ;  to  adumbrate, 
Howell. 

Ob-vm-bra'tipbt,  71,  Act  of  shading ;  adumbration.  More. 

pB-ON'covs,*  a.  Very  crooked.  Maunder. 

fOB-vfiN'TiQN,  71.  [obvenioj  L.J  Incident;  casual  benefit. 
' Spenser. 

[Ob-ver'saNT,  a.  Conversant ;  familiar.  Bacon. 

Ob'verse,*  n.  (Numismatics)  The  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 
that  has  the  face  or  head  upon  it,  the  other  side  being  the 
reverse   SdmiUon. 

Qb-vSrse',*  a  (BoL)  Having  the  smaller  end  turned  to 
the  stock,  as  some  leaves.  Smitli. 

Ob-vebse'ly,*  ad.  In  nn  obverse  manner.  HilL 

^B-vSrt',  tJ.  a.  [obvertOf  L.]  [i.  ob verted  ;  pp.  ob vert- 
ing, oBVERTED.j  To  tum  thc  face  towards;  to  turn  to- 
wards. Boyle. 

5B'vr-ATE,  u.  a.  [obvius.Ij.-j  obvierjTr,]  [i.  obviated  ;  pp. 
OBVIATING,  obviated.]  To  mcet  in  the  way;  to  prevent 
by  interception  ;  to  remove. 


Ob-vi-a'TIQN,*  n.  The  act  of  obviating.  ScoU.  [R.j 

Ob'vi-oDs,  a.  [obviua,  L.j  Opposed  in  front  to  any  thini. 
as  meeting  it ;  open  ;  exposed  ;  plain  ;  evident ;  apparent 
visible;  clear;  manifest. 

Ob'vj-oDs-LV,  ad.  In  an  obvious  manner  ;  evidently, 

Ob'vj-oDs-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  obvious  or  evident. 

0B'V9-LUTE,*a.  {Bot.)  Rolled  or  turned  in  or  into.  Ora% 

Oc,*  n.  An  arrow  used  by  the  Turks.  Crabb. 

Qc-CA'§IQN,  (pk-ka'ahyn)  n.  [occasio, L.]  Occurrence;  cas 
ualty  ;  incident ;  opportunity  ;  a  particular  time  ;  conve> 
nience  ;  need  ;  exigence  ;  necessity. 

Qc-CA'^ipw,  (9k-ka'zhun)  v.  a.  [i.  occasioned  ;  pp.  occa^ 
SIGNING,  occAsioNEo«]  To  causc  incidentally  ;  to  cause; 
to  produce  ;  to  influence. 

tQc-CA'§lQN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  occasioned.  Barrow, 

Qc-CA'§ipN-AL,  (9k-ka'zhijn-9l)  a.  Incidental ;  casual ;  pro- 
ducing or  produced  by  occasion  or  accident;  accidental 

Qc-CA'9ipN-AL-i§M,*  n.  {Metaphysics)  The  system  of  oc 
casional  causes  ;  — a  name  given  to  certain  theories  of  the 
Cartesian  school  of  philosoptiers.  Brande. 

Qc-CA-§lpN-XL'|-Ty,*7t.auality  of  being  occasioi.al.Scag-w 

Qc-CA'^ipN-^L-LV,  ad.  Incidentally;  at  times;  now  and 
then. 

Qc-cA'^ipN-ER,  (9k-ka'zhun-?r)  n.  One  who  occasions. 

Qc-CA'siVE,*  a.  Falling  or  descending,  as  the  sun.  Smart* 

Oc-pE-CA'TlpN,  n.  [ocoEcatio,  L.]  The  state  of  blinding  0/ 
making  blind  ;  state  of  being  blind.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

Oc'Vl-DfiNT,  71.  [occidensy  L.]  Place  of  the  sun's  setting 
the  west. 

Oc-(;;|-d£nt'al,  a.  Western  ;  opposed  to  oriental. 

tQc-plD'v-o0s,  a.  [occiduus,  L.]  Western  ;  occidental. 

Qc-plp'j-TAL,  a.  Placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

oo'pi-P&T,  n.  [L.]  The  back  or  hinder  part  of  the  head 

tQc-cl"§ipN,  (9k-8lzh'yn)  n.  [occisiof  L.]  Act  of  liilling 
Hale. 

tQc-CLUDE',  V.  a,  \occludo,  L.]  To  shut  up.  Browne 

Qc-clu'd?nt,*  a.  That  shuts  up  or  closes.  Sterne.  [H.J 

tQc-CLtJSE',  a,  [occlusuSf  L.]  Shut  up;  closed.  Holder. 

Qc-cLu'sipN,  (9k-klu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  shutting  up.  Hoio- 
eU.  [R.] 

Qc-ctJLT',  a,  [oecultuSf  L.]  Secret;  hidden;  unknown ; 
latent ;  abstruse. 

Oc-CVL-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  hiding.  — (.^siroTu)  The  ob 
scuration  of  a  star  or  planet  by  the  interposition  of  an- 
other body,  as  the  moon,  &c.  . 

tQc-cOLT'eo,  a.  Secret;  hidden.  Shak 

Oc-ctiLT'N?ss,  n.  Secretness  ;  state  of  being  hid  oj  uccuiL 

Oc'cv-pXn-cv,  71.  Act  of  taking  possession  ;  occupation. 

Oc'cv-pXnt,  n,  [occupansy  L.]  An  occupier  ;  a  possessor. 

fOc'cv-PATE,  V.  a.  loccupOyli,]  To  possess;  to  hold;  to 
take.  Bacon. 

Oc-cy-PA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  occupying,  or  of  taking  pos- 
session ;  the  employment  to  which  one  devotes  himself 
business;  trade;  calling;  vocation. 

Oc'cy-Pi-ER,  71,  One  who  occupies  ;  a  possessor. 

Oc'cy-PY,  u.  a.  [occapOylt.]  fi,  occupied  ;  pp.  occuptino 
OCCUPIED.]  To  possess  ;  to  keep  ;  to  take  up  ;  to  hold  ;  to 
busy;  to  employ — [To  follow,  as  business.  Psalm 
cvii.  Tq  use;  to  expend.  Ezodus  xxxviii.] 

fOc'cy-PY,  V.  n.    To  follow  business.  St.  Luke  xix. 

Qc-CiJR',  V.  71.  [occurrOj  L.]  [i.  occurred  ;  pp.  occur- 
ring, OCCURRED.]  To  come  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to 
be  met  with;  to  happen;  to  appear;  to  clash;  to  strike 


Qc-cOr'rence,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  occurring;  that  which  oc- 
curs or  happens  ;  an  event ;  a  casualty  ;  incident ;  acci- 
dent ;  presentation. 

Oc-cDr'rent,*  a.  Incidental ;  coming  in  the  way,  -tfsA. 

t'Qc-cOR'RENT,  n.  [Fr. ;  occtirrensy  L.]  Incident;  occur 
rence.  Hooker. 

fOc-cuBSE',  71.  A  meeting.  Burton. 

tOc-ciJR'sipN,  71.  {occursusy  L.]  Clash  ;  mutual  blow.  Boyl* 

O'CEAN,  (o'sh^n)  71,  [oceauy  Fr. ;  oceanus^  L.]  The  vast 
body  of  salt  water  which  encompasses  the  great  divis- 
ions of  the  earth ;  the  largest  extent  of  water,  nowhere 
entirely  separated  by  land  ;  the  main  ;  the  great  sea ;  any 
immense  expanse, 

C'cEAN,  (o'sh^n)  a.  Relating  to  the  ocean  ;  oceanic.  JI/i/£om. 

0-c?-Xn'|c,  C6-sh?-S,n'ik)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

Q-c£l'la-ted,  or  Ov'el-Lat-ed,  [^-sgl'l^-ted,  S,  fV.  P 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  i  5's^l  lat-^d,  K.  fyb,]  a.  [ocellatusy  L.]  Hav 
ing  or  resembling  little  eyes. 

0'ce-l5t,*  n.  (ZooL)  The  Mexican  panther.  Booth. 

OjCh^i-MYi  »•  [corrupted  flrom  alehymy.]  A  mixed  basi 
metal. 

QjeH-L5c'RA-cY,*  n.  A  government  by  the  multitude  o: 
mob.  Warburton. 

0£;h-lp-crXt'!c,*       )  o.  Relatingto  an  ochlocracy,  or  gov- 

OjCH-Lp-CRiT'i-CAlj,*  \     ernment  by  the  mob.  Qu.  Rev 

OjeH-Lp-cRXT'j-c^-LV,*a(i.  In  an  ochlocratical  manner 
Th.  Walker. 

O^h-lSc'r^-ty,  rt.  Government  by  the  mob.  Downing. 

Q-jBHRA'CEOys,*  (p-kra'shys)  a.  Having  the  col&r  of 
ochre  or  clay.  Loudon. 
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5'£;hre,  (o'ker)  n.  [wtp«,]  A  variety  of  clay  deeply  col- 
ored by  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  a  paint  or  pninter's  color,  of 
various  hues,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  earth 

D'fiHRE-oOs,  (6'kr§-as)  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing 
ochre ;  ochrey. 

5'«HREV,  (6'kr?)  a.  Pertaining  to  ochre.  fToodward, 

OfJH'RQ-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc. 

OcoROME,*  71,  A  South  American  quadruped.  SmeUie. 

O'cR^-^,*  n.  (BoL)  One  of  the  two  stipules  united  round 
the  stem  of  certain  plants.  P,  Cye, 

Oc'TA-EHORD,*  n.  (Jtfiw.)  An  instrument  or  system  of 
fiplit  sounds.  Bumey, 

0c't+-&6n,  71.  [dKTtj  and  yoii>ia.]  (Oeom.)  A  plane  figure 
'laving  eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  —  C-PVwt.)  A  place 
having  eight  sides  or  bastions. 

Oc-tAg'p-nXl,  a.  Having  eight  angles  and  sides. 

Oc-ta-he'dr^l,*  o.  Having  eight  equal  sides.  Smart. 

Oc-TA-HE'DRiTE,*  n,  (Jtfirt,)  The  pyramidal  ore  of  tita- 
nium, Dan(L.     See  Octoedritb. 

Sc-Tf-HE'DRpN,*  71.  [6KT(a  and  lSpa.'\  (Oeom.)  One  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  the  surface  of  whicli  consisla  of 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  FraacLi, 

Qc-tAn'dri-^,*ti.  {Sol)  A  class  of  pliints  having  eiyht 
stamens.  P.  O/c 

Qc-tAn'dri-an',*  o.  (BoU)  Having  eight  stamens ;  octan- 
drous.  Smart. 

3c-tSn'drovs,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  eight  stamens,  P.  Cyc. 
c-tAn'gv-l*R,  a.  [octo  and  aiiffutusj  L.]  Having  eiglit 
angles. 

Oc-tAn'gu-I-AR-nEss.ti.  Quality  of  having  eight  angles. 

Oc'TAi\T,H.(Goom,)  The  eighth  partof  a  circlK.  — (jSrfro/i.) 
An  aspect,  or  an  intermediate  position,  as  of  the  moon, 
when  she  is  between  her  syzygies  and  quarters. 

Oc-ta'nvs,*7i,  {Meti,)  A  fever  which  returns  every  eighth 
day.  Bratide. 

5c'TA-pi.^,*  Tu  A  polyglot  Bible,  arranged  in  eight  col- 
umns, or  comprising  eight  languages.  Crabb, 

Oc'TA-TEOCp^  (6k't^-tuk)  71.  [owrtJ  and  Tzvxos-\  A  name 
for  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Haamer. 

Oc'TAVE,  n,  TFr.  ;  octavus^  L.]  The  eighth  day  after  some 
ecclesiastical  festival,  llie  feast  day  itself  included  i  eight 
days  together  after  a  festival.  —  {Mus.)  An  hnrmonical  in- 
terval containing  five  tones  and  two  semitones ;  called  by 
ancient  authors  diapasoiu 

Oc'tavEj  o.  Consisting  of  eight.  Dryden, 

Oc-ta'vo,  ju  [L.]  pL  oc-ta'vo§.  A  book  formed  by  fold- 
ing the  sheets  mto  eight  leaves  each;  commonly  cuii- 
tracJ;ed_into  Svo. 

Oc-ta'vo,*  a.  Having  eight  leaves  to  a  sheet.  Dibdin, 

Oc-TfeN'Nj-^i*,  a,  [octenniunty  L.]  Happening  every  eighth 

'  year;  lasting  eight  years. 

Oc'tjle,  71.  (AstroTi.)  Octant.  See  Octant. 

Oc-to'ber,  71.  [L.l  The  tenth  month  of  the  year.  [The 
eighth  month  of  the  Romans,  numbered  from  March.] 

Oc-Tp-Dfi^'j-MAL,*  a.  (Min.)  Eight  and  ten  ;  applitsd  to  a 
crystal  whose  prisms  exhibit  eight  faces  in  the  middle 
part,  and,  with  the  two  summits,  ten  faces.  Smart. 

Oc-tq-uEn'tate,*  a.  Having  eight  teetli.  Smart. 

Oc-TQ-ED^RI-CAL,a.  Having  eight  sides  i  octahedral.  Bailey. 

Oc-Tp-E'DKiTE,*  71.  (Jlfiii.)  The  octahedral  or  pyramidal 
oxide  of  titanium  ;  octabedrite.  Brandt. 

Oc'tp-fId,*  a.  Divided  into  eight  parts.  Smart. 

Oc-Tp-GE-NA'RI-^N,  7u  One  who  is  eighty  years  old. 

Oc-t6(?'e-na-rv,  or  Oc'Tp-<?E-NA-RV,  [?k-t6j'e-n9-re,  W. 

'  P.  K.  Sm,  {  6k't?-je-n?-re,  Jo.  fVb.]  a.  loctogcni^  L.]  Eighty 
years  of  age. 

Oc-t69'y-noOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  eight  styles.  London. 

5c-T0-HE'i>RpN,*  71,  Same  as  octahcdroiu  Braiide. 

Oc-TP-lSc'V-l^R,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  eight  cells  for  seeua 
SmarL 

Oc'Tp-NA~Ry,  u.  [oUonariusy  L.]  Belonging  to  the  number 
eight.  Bailey.  [R.J 

Oc-Tp-NOc'V-M^K,  a.  [octo  and  eeulusj  L.]  Having  eight 
eyes.  Derhanu 

Oc-Tp-p£T'*-LOOs,  o.  [(ijcrw  and  TrcraXov.]  Having  eight 
petals. 

Oc'tp-p6d,*  n.  [6KT(a  and  ffoOf.]  {EnL)  An  insect  having 
eight  feet.  Brande. 

Oc-TC-ltA'pj-AT-¥i»»*  «•  Having  eight  rays.  SmarL 

Oc-xp-sPER'iaovs,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  eight  seeds.  Lindsley. 

Oc'Tp-STi?LE,  TU  [dKTco  and  cTTiAoy.]  (Arch.)  A  range  of 
eight  columns  ;  a  portico,  or  the  face  of  a  building,  hav- 
ing eight  columns. 

Oc-Tp-syL-i.AB'jc,*        la.  Consisting  of  eight  syllables  j 

5c-Tp-sVL-liXB'|-CAIi,*  i     octosyllable.  Ed.  Reo. 

5c-Tp-S^L'LA-BLE,  a.  [octo,  L.,  and  syllable.]  Consisting 
of  eight  Mvliables.  T^rwhttL 

Dc-T0-s?l'la-BLE,*7L  a  word  of  eight  syllables.  Clarke. 

OCTROiy*  (6k-trwa')  Ti,  [Fr.]  A  duty  levied  on  the  en- 
trance of  goods  and  merchandise  in  French  towns,  ffamr- 
iltoa. 

Oc'tv-ple,o.  [octupliis,  h.]  Eight-fold.  Bailey. 

Oc'V-LAR,  a.  [ociLlairey  Fr. ;  octdtis,  L.]  Relating  to  or  de- 
pending on  tne  eye  ;  known  by  the  eye  ;  evident. 


Oc'V-L^R-LV,  ad    Jy  means  of  the  eye. 

Oc'v-I.4.te,  o.  [ciuUitusy  L.]  Haling  eyes  j  knowing  ii> 
the  eye  ;  opening  as  eyes  ;  oculated. 

Oc'V-LAT-^fD,*  a.  Full  of  eyes  or  holes  ;  oculate.  Hill 

Oc'v-L|-FORM,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  an  eye.  SmOi. 

Oc'v-LlsT,  71,  One  skiJled  in  diseases  of  the  eyei^. 

Qc'f/-L&s  BE'Lly  TU  [L.]  A  precious  stune  ;  a  variety  o, 
agate.  Woodiaard. 

O^-y-PO'Di-^N,*  71,  (Zool.)  A  swift-tunning  crustacean 
P.  Cyc. 

Odd,  (5d)  a.  [uddoj  Swed.]  Not  even  ;  not  divisible  into 
equal  numbers  ;  not  expressed  in  a  round  number;  not  tc 
be  numbered  or  taken  with  others ;  having  nu  one  asso- 
ciated or  united  ;  left  out  of  the  number  or  account : 
strange  ;  unaccountable  ;  fantastical ,  uncommon ;  partic 
ular  J  singular;  eccentric;  whimsical. 

Odd'j-tv,  n.  Singularity;  particularity,  applied  both  to  per- 
sons and  things;  an  odd  person  or  thing. 

Odd'lv,  ad.  In  an  odd  manner;  not  evenly  ;  strangely 

Odd'ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  odd  ;  strangeness 

OuD^,  (Sdz)  n.  sing.  Scpl,  Inequality ;  excess  of  a  thing) 
more  than  an  even  wager  ;  advanta^  ;  superiority  ;  quar 
rel ;  dispute.  —  At  oddsy  at  variance. —  Oddsaiul  eadsy  tet 
use  i  scraps;  remnants. 

5de,  n.  [a)3)7.]  A  poem  to  be  sung  to  music  ;  a  lyric  poem 

Ode'-mak-?r,*  71,  A  maker  or  composer  of  odes.  Pope, 

g-DE'QNy*iu  [<I}3eXov.]  The  music  theatre  at  Athens.  Ham 
ilton.  Same  as  Odsum,  J):^  This  word,  when  applied 
to  a  modern  building,  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced 
o'd^-on. 

Od'er-Ite,"^  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  black  mica  fVom  Swe 
den.  Brtmde, 

p-2>B'paf,*7i.  [L.]  Amusic  theatre;  a  building  appropria- 
ted tu  music.  Crabb.  See  Odeon. 

t&Df-BLE,  a.  Hateful.  Bale. 

IIO'Dloys,  (o'dyus  or  6'd^us)  [o'dyus,  S.  K  F.  K. ;  o'df-ua, 
P.  J.  Ja, ;  o'de-us  or  6'je-us,  W'.  Sm.]  a.  [odtojfits,  Ij-J  Hate- 
ful ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  exposed  to  hate  ;  causing 
bate  or  hatred  ;  invidious. 

|10'diovs-ly,  ad.  In  an  odious  manner;  hatefully. 

lO'Dloys-Niss,  71.  Hatefulnesti  ;  state  of  being  odious. 

j|0'D(-t)M,  (o'de-um  or  o'dyym)  n.  [h.]  Invidiousness ;  qual- 
ity of  provoking  iKite  :  hatred. 

6'Di-&M  TUE-Q-LOfi'i-ctfMy*  [L.]  " Theological  ha- 
tred i"  the  hatred  of  polemical  divines.  Scudamore. 

Q-d6m'e-T]er,*  n.  [oSos  and  lAcrpou.]  An  instrument  foi 
measuring  distances  ;  an  instrument  attached  to  tlie  wheel ' 
of  a  carriage,  by  which  the  distance  passed  over  Is  me^ 
ured.  Crombie. 

O-D6i«'E-TRO0s,*  a.  Relating  to  odometry.  Oeol.  Tracts, 

O-dOm'e-trv,*  71.  The  measurement  of  distances.  Allen. 

l|o-DpiV-r,5i'jff/-^,*  71.  [uSovs  or  66uv  and  aKyus-]  (Med.) 
The  toothache  ;  odontalgy.  Brande. 

IIO-DpN-TAL'ojc,  [o-dQn-Ul'jjk,  P.  Ja.  K.  fVb. ;  od-^n-t^I' 
J)k,  Srn.}  a.  [q6u}v  and  &\ytis.]  Pertaining  to  the  toothache 

|10-DpN-TAL'(^Ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  toothache 
Dujtglison. 

|J5'DPN-tXl-<?V,*  71.  The  toothache  ;  odontalgia.  SmarL 

6-dOn'ta-liTe,*  71,  A  fossil  tooth  or  bone.  Clcaveland. 

y-D6N'TO,*  71.  A  dentifrice;  a  kind  of  vegetable  white 
powder  for  the  teeth,  prepared  of  oriental  herbs.  Rowland. 

5-dpn-t6g'ra-ph¥,*7l  A  treatise  on  the  teeth.  Omen. 

0-dpn-t6l'p-9y,*  TU  [odwus  and  Au;.os.J  The  anatomy  oi 

_  science  of  the  teeth.  Brande. 

O'DpR,  n.  [odor,  L. ;  odcur,  Fr.]  Scent,  whether  good  oi 
bad;  smell;  fragrance;  perfume;  sweet  scent, 

fO'DpR-A-MENT,  TU  Perfume;  strong  scent.  Burton. 

O'dpr-ant,*  a,  [Fr.]  Afibrding  smell  or  odor ;  fragrant. 

O'dpr-^te,  a.  [odoratitsy  L.]  Scented;  having  a  stronf 
scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant.  Bacon,  [r.] 

0-Dp-RlF'ER-oDs,  a.  [odorifer,  L.j  Diffusing  odor,  usuallj 
sweet  odor ;  fragrant ;  perfumed.  Bacon. 

5-dP-r1f'ER-oOs-n£ss,  ti.  Sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance 

O'DpR-lNE,*  71,  A  product  of  the  redistillation  of  the  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone,  having  a  very  diffusi 
ble  odor.  Brande. 

5'dpr-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  odor.  MiUTjian. 

O'DpR-oOs,  a.  [odorusy  L.]  Having  odor;  fragrant;  per 
famed  ;  sweet  of  scent ;  odoriferous. 

Ods'fish,*  intetj.  Noting  surprise.  Prior.  [Vulgar.] 

OD'ys-SEY,*  [od'e-se,  ff,  ScoUy  Ashy  Martin  ,■  9-dIs'se 
Ihfche.\  n.  An  epic  poem  of  Humer,  in  which  the  adven 
tures  of  Ulysses  are  celebrated.   Cowper. 

CG.  This  digraph,  found,  in  words  adopted  into  the  Eng 
lish  language  from  the  Greek,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  men 
equivalent  to  e. 

GEc-P-n6m'|cs,  71.  pi.  [oiKOvofiiKSsy  Gr. ;  axonomiquty  Ft 
Household  affairs.  See  EcoNOMica. 

GEc-V-M£n'(-c^l,  a.   lotKuvpeviKdi.]    Gential.   See  Ecu 

MENICAL. 

CGc-v-MEN'i-c^E-LY,*a(I.  In  an  oecumenicnJ  manner  Bol 

tngbroke. 
CB-ue'ma,  (e-de'm?)  71,  [oiiriiia.]  (Med.)  A  tumor.  Quiiirf 
tCED~i:-MAT''ic,  a.  Edematous.  Harvey. 
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TI-DfiM'VTOOa,  a.  Relating  to  cedema.  See  EoEMAToui. 

JE-iVij^T>,{GAVy^i  or  el'y^d)  [p-H'y^d,  ff.  F.  R. ;  ff-S'Iy^d, 
S.  AT.,'  al'y^d,  P  ;  Il'y^d,  Sjk.]  •».  [mllade.  Fr-l  A  glance; 
wink  of  the  eye.  Skak.  [r.] 

O'ER,  (or)  [contracted  from  over.]  JJddisort. 

CEs-Q-PHA'^E-^L,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  waophJigua.  RogeL 

CE-s6PH'^-aDs,  (?-B5f'?-gus)  n, ,-  pi.  ce-s6ph'a-gi.  [oi'oj 
and  <{i6y(D,]  The  gullet;  the  tube  by  which  food  is  con- 
veyed from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  Q,uincy. 

CK'THRA,*  (e'thr?)  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  swift-running 
crustaceans.  Leach. 

Of,  (ov)  prep.  Noting  the  cause,  source,  or  origin  ;  proceed- 
ing from  ;  owing  to  ;  with  regard  to ;  belonging  to  ;  from  ; 
out  of.  —  Of  late,  in  late  times.  —  Of  old^  formerly.  —  Of 
course,  in  natural  or  regular  order. 

|Off,  (of  or  9Luf)  [6f,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.i  ftuf,  K.  J. 
Wb.^ares,']  ad.  Noting  separation  or  distance;  from,  in  the 
sense  of  distance  ;  frequently  opposed  to  on. —  Off  hand, 
at  once;  without  study.  — Off  and  on,  now  remiss  or  away 
from  the  matter,  now  intent  on  it. — To  come  off,  to  escape 
by  some  accident  or  subterfuge. —  To  get  off,  to  make  es- 
cape.—  To  ffo  off,  lo  desert ;  to  abandon. —  To  go  off,  ap- 
plied to  guns,  to  take  fire  and  be  discharged. —  PVell  or  ill 
off,  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

HOff,  inter/'.  Away!  begone!  depart! 

IJOff,  prep.  Not  on;  distant  from;  as,  "ojf  the  coast." 
.Sddison. 

IJOff,*  a.  Most  distant;  opposed  to  nearj  as,  "the  off 
side,"  "q^  horse."  SmarU 

Of'fal,  n.  {off fall,  that  which  falls  from  the  table.]  Waste 
meat  from  the  table,  but  more  commonly  the  refuse  parts 
of  animals  killed  for  food  ;  carrion  ;  refuse;  rubbish. 

Qf-F£nce',  Tu    [offense,  Fr. ;  offensa,  from  offendo,  L.]   A 
crime  ;  a  trespass  ;  a  misdeed  ;  a  transgression  ;  injury ; 
insult  ;  indignity  ;  affront  ;   displeasure  given  or  con- 
ceived ;  anger ;  attack  ;  act  of  the  assailant. 
)f-f£nce'fOl,  a.  Injurious  ;  giving  displeasure.  Skak. 
F-F£NCE'L^:ss,"a.  Unoffending;  innocent.  Milton. 
if-f£nd',  v.  o..[offendo,  L.]  [i.  offended  ;  pp.  oppendino, 
oFKENDED.]  To  make  angry  ;  to  displease  ;  to  transgress  ; 
to  violate  ;  t.  disturb  ;  to  vex. 

Qf-f£nd',  V  n.  To  sin  ;  to  transgress  the  law ;  to  cause 
anger;  to  commit  transgression  or  offence. 

Qf-f£nd'ier  n.  Une  who  offends;  a  criminal. 

Pf-f£nd'rlss,  n.  A  woman  who  offends.  ShaJc. 

tpF-FfiN'si  ELE,  a.  Hurtful.  Cotgrave. 

9f-f£n'sjve,  a.  [offensif,  Pr.,  fiom  offenms,  L.]  Causing 
•anger,  pain,  or  disgust;  disgusting;  abusive;  insolent; 
rude  ;  displeasing ;  injurious  :  —  assailant ;  not  defensive  ; 
making  the  first  attack  ;  as,  "  off^ensive  war." 

Qf-fEn'sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  offensive  manner;  injuriously  ; 
by  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 

OF-F£N'stVE-M£ss,  ju  Quality  of  being  offensive, 

Of'fer,  v.  a,  [pffero,  L.]  [i.  offeked  ;  pp.  offering,  of- 
fered.] To  present;  to  exhibit;  to  sacrifice;  to  immo- 
late ;  to  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward ;  to  tender  ;  to  propose. 

Of'fieir,  v.  71,  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand  ;  to  present  it- 
self ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Of'fer,  k.  [pffre,  Fr.]  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed ;  that  which  is  offered  ;  proposition  ;  first  advance ; 
price  bid  ;  act  of  bidding;  attempt;  endeavor;  essay. 

Of'fi:r-vble,  a.  That  may  be  offered.  W.  Moimtague, 

Of'f?r-er,  n.  One  who  offers  or  makes  an  offer. 

Of'fer-KnGt,  M.  Act  of  one  who  offers ;  presentation;  that 
which  is  offered  ;  oblation  ;  a  sacrifice. 

VJf'fer-tp-rv,  n.  [offertoire,  Fr.J  An  anthem  chanted  in 
the  Catholic  service,  being  the  first  part  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  consecration. 
In  the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
sentences  read  while  the  alms  or  offerings  are  collected  ; 
the  act  of  offering. 

JOf'fer-tOre,  71.  An  offer;  an  overture.  K.  Charles. 

OFF'-hAnd,*  a.  Done  without  study  or  hesitation;  unpre- 
meditated. Qtt.  Rev. 

Dff'-hXnd,*  ad.  At  the  moment  *  without  deliberation  or 
delay*  Q.U.  Reo. 

Cf'FJCE,  (5f'fi8)  n,  [Ft. ;  offieium,  L.]  The  station,  condi- 
tion, or  employment  of  an  omcer;  a  public  charge  or 
employment ;  magistracy  ;  agency  ;  business  ;  function  ; 
peculiar  use  ;  charge  ;  duty  ;  service  ;  benefit ;  act  of  wor- 
ship; formulary  of  devotions:  —  a  room,  bouse,  or  place 
of  business. 

M5f'fjce,  v.  a.  To  perform ;  to  discharge ;  to  do.  Shak. 

0F'FI-C¥R»  «.  [officii,  Fr.]  A  person  invested  with  an  office, 
either  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical;  a  magistrate;  a 
commander  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Qv'E\-C^R,*  v.  a.  [i,  officered;  pp.  oFFiCERtrro,  offi- 
cered.] To  furnish  with  officers.  Smart. 

5f'fi-cered,  (8f'f?-s?rd)  p.  a.  Supplied  with  ofiicers. 

Qv-eV'ciAi.,  (9f-f  ish'?!)  a.  [officiel,  Fr.]  Derived  from  the 
proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the  proper  authority;  acting 
by  virtue  of  office;  conducive;  appropriate. —  Official  value, 
of  merchandise,  in  England,  is  the  value  settled  as  early 
as  U-9b,  by  vi  hich  all  the  articles  of  export  are  ascertained 


without  regard  to  any  subsequent  vai  mtlon  in  the  mar 
ket  price  of  the  articles  themselves  ;  and  it  diffirs  fruii 
the  declared, real,  or  supposed  actual  value,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  importation  or  exportation.  T.  Pitkin. 

Qf-fT"cial,  (pf-f  Tsh'^l)7i.  [Fr.]  One  Invested  with  an  pffice. 
particularly  with  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  causes 
in  ecchrsiastical  jurisdiction  ;  a  deputy  of  a  bishop,  &c. 

QF-Fl"ci^L-Ly  (9f-f  5sh'?M§)  ad.  In  an  official  manner ; 
by  authority ;  oy  virtue  of  an  office. 

tQF-Fl"ciAL-TY,  (^f-fish'^l-te)  n.  [offi£ialitc,  Fr.]  Post  ol 
an  officiai  ;  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

QF-Fl"cj-A-Ry,*  (i?f-fish'?-»-r?)  a.  Relating  to  an  office; 
official.  PUkington. 

9f-fI"ci-ate,  (pf-flsh'^-at)  w.  n,  [i.  officiated;  gp.  of- 
ficiating, officiated.]  To  discharge  an  office;  to  per 
form  an  office  for  another;  to  act. 

■fQF-Fl"ci-ATE,  V.  a.  To  give  or  furnish  in  consequence  of 
office.  Milton. 

QF-Fl"ci-A-TpR,*  (9f-flsh'?-a-t9r)  7u  One  who  officiaten 
^771.  Jay. 

Of-fj-ci'nal,  or  pF-Ftg'i-NAIi,  [Sf-fe-sl'npl,  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm 
i2. ;  9f-f  Is'e-n^l,  P.E.K.  Wb,]  a.  [offidna,  L.]  Relating  to, 
used,  or  sold  in  a  shop  or  place  of  business,  as  medicine. 

Qf-fI"ciovs,  (9f-f  ish'ys)  a.  [officiosus,  h.]  [fKmd  ;  doinR 
good  offices.    Milton.']    Active ;   importunately  forward 
meddling;  busy;  obtrusive;  assuming. 

QF-Fl"cioys-LY,  (9f-fish'us-le)  ad.  In  an  officious  man 
ner;  busily;  obtrusively. 

Of-fI"ciovs-n£ss,  (9f-f  ish'us-ngs)  n.  (Quality  of  being  of 
ficlous  ;  forwardness  of  civility. 

Of'fing,  7u  (JiTauU)  That  part  of  the  sea  which  is  at  a  con 
slderable  distance  fVom  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep 
water,  and  a  pilot  is  not  needed. 

0ff'sc60r-in&,  71.  That  which  is  scoured  off;  refuse ;  rec 
rement. 

Off'scOm,*  71.  Refuse  ;  offscouring.  Smart. 

Off'scOM,  ff.  Refuse;  vile;  rejected.  Todd. 

Off's£t,  71.  A  sprout;  shoot  of  a  plant.  Locke.  A  sum  set 
off  against  another ;  an  equivalent ;  a  set-off.  Sjuart.  — 
(Suroei/iTi^)  A  narrow,  irregular  slip  of  ground,  on  the  out 
side  of  Hoes  which  include  the  main  portion  :  —  a  perpen- 
dicular, let  fall  from  the  stationary  line :  —  a  staff'  or  rod 
used  In  surveying  Francis.  —  (.^rch.)  The  superior  sur- 
face lefl  uncovered  by  the  continuation  upwards  of  i 
wall,  where  the  thickness  diminishes,  forming  a  ledge 
Brande. 

Off's£t,-*  IF,  a.  [{.offset;  pp.  offsetting,  offset.]  Tt 
cancel  by  a  contrary  account  or  sum ;  to  set  one  thln| 
against  another.  Smart, 

0ff'sh66t,*  71.  An  offset  or  shoot ;  a  branch.  Ec.  Rev. 

OPF'spRlrrG^,  Tt,  Propagation  ;  production  ;  a  child  or  chil 
dren  ;  a  descendant  or  descendants;  Issue  ;  progeny. 

tQF-PtJS'cATE,  V.  a.  [offusco,  h.]  To  cloud.  Wodroephe 
See  Obfuscate. 

tOF-FVS-c  a'tiqNjTi.  Act  of  darkening ;  obfuscation.  Donn^ 

Off'W^RD,*  a.  (J^aiU.)  Inclining  with  the  side  to  tlie  wa- 
ter, as  a  ship  when  aground  ;  leaning  off.  Crabb. 

1(0ft,  (8ft  or  awft)  [5ft,  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Svu  ;  awft,  S.  .7.  K 
J^ares.']  ad.  Often  ;  frequently.  [Little  used,  in  modern 
times,  except  in  poetry.] 

IIOf'ten,  (6f/fn  or  aw'fnj  [oPfn,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  Slw' 
fn,  J.  K.JVares.]  ad.  [camp,  oftener;  supe?'/.  oftemest.^ 
Frequently  ;  not  seldom  ;  many  times. 

IIOf'ten,  (Of  fn)  o.  Frequent.  1  Tim.  v.  [Rare  and  im- 
proper.] 

ItOF'TEN-Nfiss,  (8ffn-n£s)  71.  Frequency.  Hooker. 

[of 'ten-time 9,  (Gf'fn-timz)  ad.  Frequently ;  often.  Hooker 

IOft'time^,  (oft'timz)  ad.  Frequently ;  often.  Milton,  [R.j 

iG-Dp-Xs'TijBH,  71,  [Hydooi  and  ffrtxos*]  -A  poem  of  eiglU 
lines. 

p-OEE',  71.  {Arch.)  A  particular  kind  of  moulding  f  cima. 
Brande. 

tOG-GA-Nl"TipN,  (6g-g9-nlsh'un)  n.  [oggannio,  L.]  The  act 
of  snarling  like  a  dog ;  murmuring;  grumbling.  JHouTtCa^ 

O&'ham,  n.  A  kind  of  steganography,  or  secret  writing  in 
cipher,  practised  by  the  ancient  Irish.  Astle. 

Q-giVE',  [9-j5v',  Sm.  f  6'jiv,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  rib  in  a 
Gothic  vault,  that  crosses  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
the  opposite.  Francis.  The  term  used  by  the  French  fi^ 
the  pointed  arch.  Brande. 

O'gle,  (o'gl)  V.  a.  [oogh,  D.]  [i.  ogled  ;  -pp.  oolino,  oolsd. 
To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a  de 
sign  to  be  noticed  only  by  the  individual. 

0'oi*E,  71,  A  side  glance ;  a  look  of  fondness.  Addison. 

C'aLi^R,  71.  One  who  ogles  ;  a  sly  gazer. 

6'GLfNa,  71.  Practice  of  viewing  with  side  glances. 

Og'li-6,  (oM?-6)7i.  [It.;  oUa-Sp.]  A  medley.  See  Olio 

O'&RE,  (o'gyr)  71.  [offre,  Fr.j  An  imaginary  monster  of  th» 
East.  Arabian  J^gnts, 

O'GRESS,  n,  A  female  ogre  or  imaginary  monster. 

6'GRESS,  n.  (Her.)  A  cannon  ball  of  a  black  color.  Ashmoi* 

Q-^y.^'\-^Ti,*  a.  Relating  to  Ogyges,ora  deluge  in  fabuluH 
history.  LyelL 

Ch,  (o)  interj.  Denoting  pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise 
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OTl,  n  [at.  Sax.,  oZeam,  L.]  Any  fat,  greasy, unctuouB, 
chin  matter,  generally  inflammable,  expressed  either  from 
vegetable  or  animal  substances.— The  jSierf  oOa  are  of 
either  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  are  componnds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  jxygen.  — The  volatile  oila  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  certain  vegetables  with 
water  .  and  they  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  per- 
fumery. —  Oil  of  vitriol,  the  old  name  of  sulphuric  acid. 

oIl,  u,  fl.  [i.  OILED  ;  pp.  OILING,  OILED.]  To  smear  or  lubri- 
cate with  oil.  WoUoju, 

OiL'-CAKE,*  71.  The  marc,  or  substance  which  remains 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  flax  and 
rape.  Farm,  Ency. 

(Hl'-cl6th,*  n.  A  cloth  or  canvas,  having  on  one  side  a 
thick  coat  of  oil  paint.  W.Ency. 

0tL,'-c6i.-9R,  (-kul'^r)  n.  A  color  made  by  grinding  a  col- 
ored substance  in  oil.  Bmjle. 

OTl'er,  K.  One  who  oils:  —  an  oilman.  HuloeU  [rJ 

OIi.'?-RV,*  n.  The  commodities  of  an  oilman.  LaudoTu 

Ol'Li^T-HOLE,*  n.  See  Etelet-hole.  Crabb. 

OIl'i-n£ss,  re.  Quality  of  being  oily ;  unctuousness. 

OIl'mAn,  71.,'  pL  oiz^MEN.  One  who  deals  in  oils,  or  in 
both  oils  and  pickles. 

rtlL'-pAiNT-jNG,*  n.  Painting  in  which  the  medium  for 
using  the  colors  is  oil.  Brande. 

O'flj'-SHOP,  71,  An  oilman's  shop.  Jolmson. 

OiL'y,  a.  Consisting  of  oil;  containing  oil;  having  the 
qualities  of  oil ;  fatty  ;  greasy. 

OXl'v-grain,  (ijU'e-gran)  71.  A  plant.  MiUer, 

OiL'y-PALM,  (ail'?-p'4m)  71.  A  tree.  Miller. 

OiNT,  u,  a,  [oindre,  Fr.]  [i.  dinted;  pp.  ointiwo,  dint- 
ed.] To  smear  with  ointment  or  with  something  unctu- 
ous ;  to  anoint.  Dryden. 

OInt'm:?nt,  71.  Unctuous  matter  used  for  smearing  the 
body  or  healing  a  diseased  part ;  unguent. 

Ws^N-lTE,*  71.  (JWiTt.)  An  ore  of  titanium.  Brande. 

Oke,*7i.  A  Turkish  weight  of  about  25  pounds.  Smart, 

C'KER,  7U  A  color.  Sidney.    See  Ochre. 

6'kr^,'''  n.  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are  used  in 
the  mucilaginous  soup  called  gumbo.  Farm,  Ency,  —  It  is 
the  hibiscus  eaculentus,  and  is  also  written  ochra,  okro, 
and  oera. 

CiiD,  a.  \_comp.  OLDER  or  elder  ;  superl.  oldest  or  eldest.] 
Advanced  far  in  age  ;  having  existed  long  ;  not  young  j 
not  new  ;  ancient ;  not  modern  ;  decayed  by  time  ;  an- 
tique ;  antiquated;  long-practised  :  — shrewd  ;  cunning. 
—  Of  old,  long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times. 

CLD'-Ag-E,*7i,  The  advanced  period  of  life  ;  senility.  Milton. 

fOLD'EN,  (oi'dn)  a.  Old;  ancient;  as,  "the  olden  time." 
SAo/c  Now  used  only  in  imitation  of  archaic  language. 

Old-fXsh'ipned,  (-ynd)  a.  Formed  according  to  obsolete 
custom  ;  out  of  fashion.  Dryden. 

Cld'jsh,  o.  Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OijD'-maid,*  71.  An  unmarried  woman  advanced  in  life. 
Chiardian. 

Cld'ness,  n.  State  of  being  old  ;  antiquity. 

fOLD'SAlu,  (old'sSd)  a.  Long  since  said.  Spmser. 

OLi>'wiFE,  71.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  old,  prating 
woman.  1  Tim.  iv.  A  kind  offish ;  the  wrasse. 

C-L?-X<ji-'l-NOtis,  a.  [oleaginiis,  L.]  Oily  ;  unctuous. 

0-LE-Xo'i-NoDs-N£ss,  7u  Oiliness. 

OL-]?-A'MEPf,*  n,  (Med.)  A  liniment  composed  of  oils. 
Crabb. 

O-L^-Xn'der,  71.  [oUandre,  Fr.]  A  beautiful  evergreen 
flowering  shrub  ;  the  rose-bay. 

6-i.?-Xs'ter,  71.  [L.]  The  wild  olive;  a  species  of  olive. 
MUler. 

O'le-^te,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  oleic  acid  and  -a 
base.  Ore 

Q-i.£f'J-ant,*  [v-ISfe-gint,  Brande;  6'l?-fi-?nt,  Sm.;  6-Ie- 
fl'^nt,  Wb]a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  designating  a  gas, 
which  combined  with  chlorine,  produces  a  compound  re- 
sembling oil.  Brande. 

O'l^^-lCj*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from  a  soap 
made  by  digesting  hog's  lard  in  potash  lye.  P.  Cyc. 

0'L?-lNE,*  n  {Chem.)  A  fusible  or  liquid  oil  expressed 
from  fat,  formerly  called  elain.  P.  Cyc. 

(VljE-dN,*  7U  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  by  distilling 
oleic  acid  mixed  with  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

(^-L^-O-sXc'jbh^-rOm,*  n.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 
Crabb. 

S^lIIoS,''!"*  loieosus,h.]  Oily.  Ray.  [R.] 

6-l?-rX'ceovs,  (o-l^-ra'shus)  a.  [oleraceus,  L.]  Relating 
to  or  like  potherbs ;  esculent;  eatable.  Browne. 

fpL-FXcT',  V,  a.  [o^aUus,  L.]  To  smell.  Hadibras.  [Bur- 
lesque.] 

Ql-fXc'tiqn,*  7U  The  sense  of  smell.  Dunglison. 

Ql-fXc'tq-rv,  fl.  [olfactoire,  Fr.]  Relating  to  or  having 
the  sense  of  smell. 

Ol-fXc'TQ-RV,*  n.  The  power  or  sense  of  smelling.  Ash. 

O-LfB'A-NfiM,*  n,  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  a  tree 
found  in  Arabia  and  India;  the  frankincense  of  the  an- 
cients. Brande. 


tOli'SotSs  I  **•  {P^^^i  I^]  Stinking ;  fetid.  Browne. 
0L'l-eXRCH,*7u  One  of  a  few  in  power;  an  aristocrat.  £• 

Reo. 
OL'i-aXR-jBii^L,*  a.  Relating  to  an  oligarchy ;  oligarchical 

Qu.  Rev. 
Oli-I-oXR£;H'{C,*  a.  Same  as  oligarchical.  Ann.  Reg, 
OL-i-aXR'£Hf-&^L,  a.  Belonging  to  or  denoting  an  oligai 

chy. 
Oi.'f-oXR-€HV,  T^  [dXiyapx^oA  ■*  ^^^^^ '"  which  the  sove 

reign  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  class. 

the  government,  or  the  persons  who  have  tiie  power  « 

governing,  in  an  oligarchy ;  aristocracy.  Sidney. 

g-LlG'^-DON,*  n.  A  species  of  small  serpent.  P.  Cyc 
'Li-6,  (o'l9-5  or  ol'yo)  [o'l?-6,  IV,  P.  J,  Ja.  Sm. ;  6'Iy3,  S 
E.  F.  K.]  n.  [oglio,  It.;  oila,  Sp.]  A  mixture;  a  medlev 
Dryden. 

OL'l-Tp-RY,  a.  [alitor,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  kitchen  gai 
den.  Evelyn, 

OL-i-VA'CEoys,*  (Sl-e-va'shus)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 
of  the  olive-tree,  or  of  olives.  P.  Cyc. 

Ol-I;-vXs't?r,  a.  [olivastre,  o\d  Fr.]  Of  the  color  ol  rlive 
brown ;  tawny. 

Ol'ive,  (M'jv)  n.  [olive,  Fr. ;  olea,  L.]  A  plant  or  tree; 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  from  which  olive  oil  is  produced:  — 
the  color  of  the  olive :  —  the  tree  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

Ol'JVE,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  olive;  of  ttie  color  of  the  olive; 
brown  tending  to  a  yellowish  green.  Ash. 

Ol'ive-brXnch,*  71.  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree ;  an  em- 
blem of  peace.  Shak. 

Ol'ived,  ^ol'jvd)  a.  Decorated  with  olive-trees.  IVarton, 

Ol'i-v^n-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper.  Jajue- 
son. 

Ol'j-vIIjE,*  n.  An  amylaceous  or  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  Brande. 

Ol'|-vIne,*71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite,  of  an  olive- 
green  color.  Jjyell. 

Ol'l^,  n.  [Sp.]  An  olio.   B.  Jonson.  See  Olio,  and  Olla 

PODRIDA.. 

6l'L4  Pq-drPda^*  n.  [Sp,]  A  dish  composed  of  varioai 
kinds  of  meats  boiled  together.  B.  Jonson.. 

0L'LiTE,*7i.  (Min,)  The  potstone.  Hamilton. 

Ol'P-GRXph,*  71.  (Law)  See  Holograph. 

O-lJm'pi-ad,  n.    [olympias,  L.]  A  Grecian  epoch  of  four 

'  years,  being  the  interval  between  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games. 

Q-LtM'Pi-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Olympia  ;  Olympic.  Usher, 

y-L$M'Pic,*  a.  Noting  public  Grecian  games,  celebrated 
at  Olympia  after  the  completion  of  every  four  years,  dur- 
ing five  days,  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  P.  Cyc. 

Q-l?m-P(-6n'jc,*  71.  An  ode  on  an  Olympic  victory.  John- 
son, 

Om'bre,  (om'bur)  [om'byr,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Sra'bur,  S. ; 
am'bur,  E.i  Gm'bur,  F.  fVb.]  n.  [hombre,  Sp.]  A  game 
of  cards  played  by  three.  Tatler. 

Ow[-br6m'?-ter,*  71.  A  rain-gauge  ;  a  pluviometer.  Brande. 

0-Me'G^,  [9-me'ggi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  £.  Wb.;  9-meg'?,  Jik. 
Sm. ;  5m'e-g9,  or  y-me'gj,  E. ;  6'me-g5i,  Taylor^s  CalmeU] 
n.  [c5  fiEy'i.'l  The  last  letter  of  tlie  Greek  alphabet,  as 
alpha  is  the  first. 

Ome'let,  (Sm'let)  [Bm'let,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.;  5m'e-15 
or  Sm'let,  Sm. ;  5m'e-lSt,  fVb,]  -n.  [omelette  or  amelette,  Fr."" 
A  fritter,  or  sort  of  pancake,  made  with  eggs,  &.c. 

6'MEN,  71.  [omen,  L.]  A  sign  or  indication,  good  or  bad  :  i 
prognostic. 

O'MENED,  (o'mend)a.  Containing  prognostics.  Pope. 

Q-M^N^TOM,  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  caul  or  adipose  mem- 
brane attached  to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  anteiioi 
surface  of  the  intestines. 

O'MER,  71.  A  Hebrew  measure.  Bailey.  See  Homer. 

tOM-l-L£T'l-c*L,  a.  Mild ;  friendly ;  humane.  Farrindtm. 

tOM'j-NATE,  V.  n.  [ominor,  L.]  To  foretoken;  to  show  & 
prognostic.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

tOw'j-NATE,  ».  fl.  To  foretoken.  Seasonable  Sermon. 

jpM-I-NA'TipN,  71.  Prognostic.  Brmone. 

OM'j-woOSjfl.  Containing  omens;  exhibiting  tokens  of  good 
or  evil ;  mdicalive  ;  foreboding  evil ;  inauspicious. 

OM'i-NoOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  ominous  manner. 

Om'i-noDs-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  ominous.  Burnet. 

O-Mls'sj-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  omitted.  Smart. 

O-Mls'sipN,  (9-mTsh'yn)K.  [omissus,  I^.]  Act  of  omitting 
state  of  being  omitted  ;  failure  to  do  something;  neglect 

0-Mls'siVE,fl.  Leaving  out.  Stackhouse. 

O-MYt',  v.  a.  [omitto,  L.]  [i.  omitted  ;  pp.  omitting,  omit 
TED.]  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention ;  to  pass  by  ;  lo  neg 
lect. 

tQ-MlT'TANCE,  71.  Forbearance;  omission.  Shak. 

OM'NJ-bDs,*  71.  [omnibus,  L.,  for  all.]  pi.  Sm'ni-bDs-IE^.  A 
well-known  public  carriage  for  conveying  passengers,  fo. 
short  distances,  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  were  first  intro* 
duced  into  use  in  Paris,  in  1835,  and  afterwards  in  otbel 
cities  in  Europe  and  America. 

tOni-N;-coR'pQ-R^L.,'^a.  Embracing  all  matter    Cudwortk. 

Ont-Nf-FA'Rl-oDs,  a.  [omnifer,lM\  Of  all  varietiei)  or  kiniM 
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pM-!rTF'ER-0G3,a.  [omnis and ferojl,.]  Producing aJUhinga. 

Bailey. 
Om-nIf'JC,  a.  [omnis  and /flcio,  L.]  All-creating.  Jlfifton. 
OM'NJ-form,  ft.  [omnw  and /orma,  L.]  Having  every  form. 
Om-ni-form'i-tv,  n.   (Quality  of  possessing  every  shape. 

More, 
pM-NT(?']5-N0tJs,  a.  [omnigenusj  L  J  Consisting  of  all  kindi 

Bailey^ 
tOM-Ni-PA'Rj-EsTT,*  a.   Bringing  forth  or  producing  all 

things  ;  all-bearing.  Scott 
&m-N|-pXk'}>tv,  n.  lomnis  ond  par^  L.]    General  equality. 

pM-NTp'A-ROfis,*  a.  AU-beinng  j  omniparient.  Perry, 
OM-Nj-PER-cIP'l-ENCE,  )  n.  [omnis  ami  percipio,  L.J  Per- 
OM-Ni-p^R-cTp'i-EN-cy,  (     ception  of  every  thing.  Mure. 
OM-Ni-PER-clp'i-fiNT,  o.  Perceiving  every  thing.  More. 

8M-NiiP'9-T£NCE,  in.  [orjinipotentiafh.]  Almighty  power ; 
m-nIp'p-tSn-cv,  i     unlimited  power. 

^M-NtP'p-TiSNT,  a.  [omnipotensj  L.J  Almighty  j  all-pow- 
erful ;  powerl'ul  without  limit. 

Qm-nTp'q-tEnt,  n.  The  Almighty :  — one  of  the  appella- 
tions of  God.  Milton. 

pM-Ntp'p-TteNT-LV)  ad.  Powerfully  ;  without  limit.  Young. 

Sm-NJ-prE^'ence,  (5m-ne-pr6z'f  ns)  n,  [omnis  and  presen- 
tia,  h  ]  The  quality  of  being  present  at  all  places  at  the 
same  time ;  universal  presence  ;  ubiquity. 

tOM-Ni-PR£s'EN-cy,  71.  Omnipresence.  More. 

OM-ni-prE^'ent,  a.  Present  every  where  at  the  same 
time ;  ubiquitary. 

fOM-Ni-PRE,§iSN'Ti^I.,  a.  Omnipresent.  South. 

iQin-Nl'^scj-ENCE,  (pm-nish'^-^ns  or  pm-nish'ens)  f^m- 
nish'e-ens,  W.  J.Ja.  Sjiu;  ^m-nish'ens,  S.  P.  F.  K.  R.] 
re.  [omnis  and  sciential  L.]  The  power  or  quality  of  Jtnow- 
ing  all  things;  boundless  knowledge  ;  infinite  wisdom. 

'pai-Nt^sci-EN-cv,  (pm-nish'e-en-se)  n.  Omniscience. 

>"6M-Nl"sci-ENT,  "(9m-nish'e-^nt)  a.  [omnis  and  scloj  L.] 
'Knowing  all  things. 

tpM-Nl"sciovs,  (pm-nish'us)  a.  Omniscient.  Hak^miU. 

oivi-Nl-SP£c'TiVE,*  a.  Able  to  see  all  things.  Boyce. 

Om'ni-Om,  n.  [L.]  {Finance)  The  aggregate  of  the  differ- 
ent stocks  in  the  English  public  funds,  in  which  a  loan  is 
now  usually  funded. 

Om'ni-Om-GXth'er-Cm,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  things  or  persons.  Selden. 

Om-nIv'^-gXnt,*  a.  Wandering  about  every  where.  Maunr- 

'  der. 

pat-Nlv'Q-ROtJs,  a.  [omnis  and  voro,  L.]  Eating  food  of 
every  sort ;  all -devouring. 

Q-mSg-'r^-phy,*  n.  A  new  art  of  representation  of  objects, 
being  a  substitute  for  engraving,  lithography,  and  paint- 
ing. Dr.  R.  H.  Black. 

Om'P-plate,  re.  {Anat)  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

Om'ph^-cIne,*  re.  A  juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green  ol- 
ives, with  which  ancient  wrestlers  were  anointed.  Smart. 

OM-phXl'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  navel.  Smart. 

<5M'PHA-LQ-CELE,*n.  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  navel.  Crabb. 

6m-pha-lop'ter,*  n.  An  old  name  for  a  convex  lens. 
Francis. 

tOM-PH^-L5p'Tjc,  n.  fi3/i-^aX(Jff  and  6iTriK6%.']  An  optic 
glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly  called  a  con- 
vex lens. 

Om-pha-l5t'a-mYj*  n.  The  division  of  the  navel-string. 
Brande. 

Om'pha-z1t,*7i,  (JlfzTt.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  Darta. 

Om'rah,*  «.  A  Hindoo  title  of  preeminence.  Ooldsmith. 

5'MVi  «•  Mellow  ;  —  spoken  of  land.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

On,  prep,  [ana,  Goth. ;  mij  Ger. ;  aen,  Teut.]  Above  and  in 
contact  with,  either  literally  or  figuratively;  noting  near- 
ness of  place  and  time  ;  not  off;  near  to  ;  at ;  upon. 

On,  ad.  Above,  or  next  beyond  ;  in  succession  ;  in  progress; 
forward  ;  onward  ;  not  off.  —  On  shipboard^  in  a  ship. 

On,  interj.  A  word  of  incitement ;  proceed  ! 

5iv'4-jff£ii,*  re.  [L.]  The  wild  ass: —  a  military  engine  for 
discharging  stones.  Ainswortk. 

0'NAN-Y§M,*  re.  Self-pollution ;  masturbation.  Clarke. 

Once,  (wuns)  ad.  Onetime;  a  single  time;  formerly;  at 
a  former  time ;  —  used  substantively  in  such  phrases  as  at 
once,  this  once,  that  once. 

Pn-cTd'(-Dm,*  n.  {BoU)  An  American  tropical  flowering 
plant ;  the  butterfly-plant.  P.  Cyc 

Pn-c6t'o-M¥,*  n.  {Med.)  The  opening  of  a  tumor.  Dun- 
glison, 

Cn-'DIT,*  (Sn'de)  n.  [Fr.]  A  flying  report ;  a  rumor.  Qu. 
Rev. 

One,  (wun)  o.  [unus,  L. ;  uno.  It.  ^  Sp. ;  ure,  Fr. ;  ore, 
(Ere,  ainf  Sax.]  One  of  two,  any  ;  single  ;  individual ;  di- 
verse ;  some,  as  opposed  to  another.  -  To  be  oncy  to  be 
united  — ^11  one^  all  the  same. 

One,  (wun)  proTu  Any  single  person,  oflen  including  the 
speaker's  self;  as,  "  One  ought  to  take  care  of  one's  self." 
— One  another,  two  peraons  or  things  taken  reciprocally  ; 
9s  in  the  phrase  "  They  love  one  another,'''*  i.  e.,  each 
person  loves  the  other 
?NE,  (w5d)  re.  ,*  pi.  ONE?,  (wunz)  A  single  person ;  a  per- 
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son  indefinitely;  a  person  distinctively ;  aunit.— Whf« 
used  in  the  plural,  it  commonly  stands  for  persons  indef 
Initely  ;  as,  "  The  great  o/ic*  of  the  world." 

ONE'-ARCH£D,f'(wun''Archt}a.  Having  a  single  arch.  Mn 
Butler. 

One'b£r-RY,  (wun'bgr-re)  re.  The  plant  wolPs-bane 

One'-eved,  (wiin'Id)  a.  Having  only  one  eye. 

Owe'-horse,*  (wun'harsl  a.  Drawn  by  a  single  horse 
Seioard, 

Q-nei-rp-crTt'ic,  re.  An  interpreter  of  dreams.  Addison. 

y-NEi-RQ-CRlT'ic,'^  a.  Interpreting  dreams;  oneirocriti 
cal.  Ash.  [r.] 

9-nei-R(?-cr1't'|-c^l,  a.  [6veipQKpiTiK6£,'\  Interpretativi 
of  dreams.  Addison.  [R.J 

Q-nei-rq-crIt'ios,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  interpret 
ingdreams.  Bentley, 

Q-nei'rq-iviXn-c>,  re.  [Sveipog nnd  pavreia,]  Divination  b} 
dreams.  Spenser. 

0-nei-r6s'cp-pIst,*  re.  An  interpreter  of  dreams.  Ash. 

0-NEl-R5s'cp-P"y.*  «•  The  art  of  interpreting  dreama 
Maunder,  [r.] 

tONE'M^NT,  (wun'ment)  re.  State  of  being  one.  Bp.  Hall 

One'ness,  (wun'nes)  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  one  ;  unity 

On'e-r^-rY,  a.  [onerariiis,  L.]  Relating  to  or  fitted  for  bur- 
dens, 

fOw'JE-BATE,  V.  a.  [onero,  L.]  To  load  ;  to  burden.  Bail^ 

tpN-E-RA'TlQN,  n.  The  act  of  loading.  Bailey. 

ON-E-rose',*  a.  Burdensome  ;  onerous.  Asli.  [R.] 

On':^r-oDs,  a.  [onerosus,  L.]  Burdensome;  ippressiv? 
heavy. 

One-sid':?d,*  (wiin-sld'ed)  a.  Relating  to  oi  having  bui 
one  side ;  partial.  Ec  Rev, 

One-sid':^d-n£ss,*  (wiin-)  n.  State  of  being  one-sided  j 
partiality,  Howitt, 

On-go'jng,*  n,  Proceedure  ;  a  going-on.  Ed,  Rev. 

6n'iqn,  (un'yun)  n.  [oignon,  Pr.]  A  well-known  plant, 
with  a  bulbous  root  of  strong  flavor,  used  in  cookery. 

6n'i9n-Sh£ll,*  re.  A  species  of  oyster,  of  roundish  form 
Booth. 

On'l|-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  single  or  alone.  Cudworth* 

On'lV)  a.  Single ;  one,  and  no  more ;  this,  and  no  other  j 
this,  above  all  other ;  alone. 

ON'iiY,  ad.  Simply  ;  singly ;  merely  ;  barely. 

0-nol'q-9^V)*  »•  -A  foolish  way  of  talking.  Dr.  Black. 

dN'Q-MXN-CT,  re.  [dvopa  and  pavreia.]  Divination  by  the 
letters  of  a  name  ;  nomancy.  Camden 

On-q-MXn'ti-cal,  a.  Relating  to  onomancy.  Camden,  [r.] 

ON-p-M^-TEjeii'N  v,*7i.  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name  i 
onomancy.  Rowbotham. 

On-p-mXt-p-pce'ia,*  (-pe'y?)  «■  [L.]  {Rhet.)  The  use  of  a 
word  or  phrase,  the  sound  of  which  corresponds  with  oi 
resembles  the  thing  signified.  Crabb, 

0-n6m'9-mXn-C¥,*  n.  Same  as  onomancy.  Brande. 

6n's£t,  re.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon  ;  attack;  storm;  as- 
sault ;  first  brunt ;  a  beginning. 

fON'sfiT,  V.  a.  To  set  upon  ;  to  begin.  Cnrew. 

On'slXught,  (Sn'sllwt)  re.  Attack ;  onset.  Hadibras,  Qa 
Reo.  —  Johnson  designates  this  word  as  "  not  in  use  ;*' 
but  its  use  is,  in  a  degree,  revived. 

On'st£ad,  n.  A  single  farm-house.  Qrose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

On'to,*  prep.  Noting  entrance  upon  a  place  ;  on ;  upon  ; 
to ;  as,  "  They  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  Mark 
xiv.  26. —  Sharpens  Translation,  ^f^  This  word  is  in  pro- 
vincial use  in  England,  and  in  colloquial  use  in  the  Unit 
ed  States ;  but  it  is  little  autliorized  by  the  use  of  goou 
writers.  Forby,  in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia," 
says,  "  For  the  preposition  upon  we  use  onto  :  (why  not  as 
good  as  into  ?)  Er.  *  Throw  some  coals  onto  the  fire.'  — 
Into  is  now  generally,  and  probably  has  always,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  used  with  respect  to  in,  as  denoting  mo- 
tion. We  use  onto  with  a  like  relation  to  oni  so,  proba 
biy,  do  other  provmcials,  and  on  the  same  warrant  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  analogy  is  certainly  good." 

On-tq-loi^'jc,*        j    a.      Relating   to   ontology       Lord 

On-tP-LO^-'i-cal,*  )        Brougham. 

ON-Tp-Ldg^'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  ontological  manner.  I> 
Allen. 

QN-Tbij'p-^tsT,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  ontology;  a  met 
aphysician. 

QN-TOL'p-(?y,7i,  [5i;raand  XfSyoy.]  The  science  of  beingj  in 
itself,  or  its  ultimate  grounds  and  conditions ;  metuphyaic& 

©'ivp^s,*  re.  [L.]  pi.  bN'E-RA.  A  burden  ;  a  load,  Q?i.  Reo 

o'NVS  FRp-BAN'Dl,*  [L.]  {Law)  "The  burden  of  prov 
ing:"— the  obligation  of  establishing  by  evidence 
Tomlins. 

On'ward,  ad.  Forward  ;  progressively  ;  farther. 

On'w^rd,  a.  Advanced;  increased;  leading  forward. 

On'ward^,  ad.  Same  as  onward.  Bp.  Hail. 

ON'y-jen^,  [Sn'e-k?,  JV,  Ja.  Pfb.;  6'ne-k?,  S.  K.  Snu]  n. 
The  odoriferous  snail,  or  shell  of  tlie  onyx-fish:  —  the 
stone  onyx. 

ON-y-jCHON'p-My,*  re.  Divination  by  the  nails.  Maun 
der.    [R.] 

0'n5^x,  (O'niks)  re.  [Sw^.]  {Min.)  A  precious  stone  ,  a  rej 
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iilarly  bar.ded  agate,  much  priztd  for  caraeos,  — (Jlfaf.) 
An  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

0'9-i.ITE,*  71.  (Mia.)  A  species  of  limestone,  composed  of 
globules  clustered  together,  commonly  without  any  visi- 
ble cement  or  base.  Ure. 

^Q-i'tT'iGf*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  oolite.  Ure. 

0-6L'9-(;^¥,*  n.  [wov  and  \oyosA  The  science  of,  or  a  trea- 
tise on,  egga 

56'MJ-Xc,*  n.  A  large  Esquimaux  boat.  Maunder. 

56sT,*  n.  Oast.  Ure.  See  OiaT. 

66zE,  n.  Soft  mud  ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water  ;  slime; 
soft  flow  ;  a  spring :  —  the  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat 

OOZE,  D.  JL  [i.  oozed;  pp.  ooziHO,  OOZE0.]  To  flow  gen- 
tly ;  to  percolate,  as  liquid  through  the  pores  of  sub- 
stances, or  through  small  openings. 

ooz'y,  a.  Miryj  muddy;  slimy.  King. 

tQ-PA'CATE,  V.  a.  [opaco,  L.j  To  shade  j  to  cloud  ;  to  dark- 
en. Boyle, 

Q-pX9'i-tv,  n.  [opaciU,  Fr. ;  opacUasy  L.]  State  of  being 
opaque  ;  cloudiness  ;  want  of  transparency.  Browne. 

Q-PA'coys,  a.  [opacuSf  h.]  Obscure;  not  transparent; 
opaque.  Diffby.  ^ 

Q-pa'covs-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  opaque.  Evelyn. 

g-PAKE',*a.  Dark;  obscure  ;  not  clear.  JVarcs.  See  Opaque. 

0-PAKE'n?8S,  n.  Darkness.  More.     See  Opaqueness. 

fp-fliL,  fo'p^l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.]  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  and  brit- 
tle mineral,  of  great  beauty,  of  a  milky  white,  and  re- 
markable for  its  changes  of  color,  or  its  iridescent  reflec- 
tion of  light. 

6-P*L-£scE',*  V.  n.  To  emit  the  lustre  of  opal.  Cleaveland. 

5-P^L-£3'c?NCE,*  n.  The  shining  lustre  of  opal.  HamiUon. 

5-PAL-£s'c:^NT,*  a.  Resembling  opal  i  reflecting  a  bright 
lustre,  as  opal.  Ure. 

©'p^i-'/ne,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  opal.  Hamilton, 

O'P^L-IZE,*  V.  a.    [i.   OPALIZED  'ipp.   OPAHZINO,  OPALIZED.] 

To  convert  into  opal ;  to  form  like  opal.  Lyell. 

p-PAQUE',  (9-pak')  a.  [Fr. ;  opacus,  L.]  Dark;  impervious 
to  light ;  not  transparent ;  not  clear;  cloudy ;  obscure. — 
Often  written  opaJce. 

Q-PAQUE',  (9-pak')  n.  Opacity.  Young,  [r.] 

9~PAClUE'N^ss,  (9-pak'nes)  n.  State  of  being  opaque. 

OPE,  (dp)  V.  a.  &.  n.  To  open.  Pope.  [Used  only  in  poetry.] 

tpPE,  a.  Open.  Dryden,  [Obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.] 

O'PEN,  (o'pn)  V.  a.  \i.  opened  ;  pp.  opening,  opened.]  To 
unclose  ;  to  unlocK ;  the  contrary  of  to  shut ;  to  expand  ; 
to  show  ;  to  discover ;  to  divide  j  to  explain  ,  to  disclose ; 
to  begin. 

C'PEN,  (o'pn)  V.  n.  To  unclose  itself;  not  to  remain  shut; 
to  begin: — to  bark, —  a  term  of  hunting. 

6'PEH",  (o'pn)  a.  Unclosed;  not  shut;  plain;  apparent; 
evident;  not  wearing  disguise;  clear;  artless;  sincere; 
candid  :  frank  ;  ingenuous  ;  not  clouded  ;  not  hidden  ; 
exposed  to  view ;  not  restrained;  not  denied;  not  pre- 
cluded ;  not  bound  by  frost ;  uncovered ;  exposed  ;  with- 
out defence. 

O'PEN-^R,  (5'pn-?r)  n.  He  or  thai  which  opens. 

O'PEN-EYED,  (o'pn-id)  a.  Vigilant ;  watchful.  Shak. 

0'pen-hXnd'je:d,  a.  Generous  ;  liberal ;  muniflcent.  South. 

0'PEN-h£ad'ed,  (o'pn-h6d'edl  o.  Bare-headed.  Chaucer. 

O'PEN-HEAaT'ED,  a.  Generous  ;  candid  ;  frank  ;  artless. 

0'pen-heart'ed-n£ss,  71,  Frankness;  generosity. 

O'PEN-iNG-,  (6'pn-ing)  n.  Act  of  unclosing ;  aperture ; 
breach;  discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  knowledge;  dawn. 

O'PEN-Ly,  (o'pn-l?)  ad.  In  an  open  manner  ;  publicly  ;  not 
secretly;  m  sight;  plainly  ;  without  disguise. 

O'pen-MoOthed,  (o'pn-mbathd)  a.  Having  the  mouth 
open  ;  greedy  ;  ravenous  ;  clamorous  ;  vociferous. 

0'PEN-Ni6ss,  (o'pn-nes)  n.  State  of  being  open  ;  plainness; 
clearness ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

Op'^-k^,  n.  [It.]  pi.  OPERAS.  A  musical  drama,  in  which 
the  music  forms  an  essential  part,  and  not  merely  an 
accompaniment;  or,  according  to  Dryden,  "a  poetical 
tale  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancing." 

|Op'?-b^-ble,  a.  [operor^  L.]  To  be  done;  practicable. 
Browne. 

OP'E-RvCrLiS3,*7i.  A  Small  telescope  used  in  theatres. 
Coioper. 

Op-?-RAm'ij-ter,*  n.  An  apparatus  used  in  dressing  cloth, 
patented  by  S.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  in  1829.  Ure. 

Op'^r-^nce,*  n.  Act  of  operating  ;  operation.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

0p'5-RXN-cy,*n.  Same  as  operancc.  Colendge.  [R.] 

Op'?-RXnt,  a.  [Fr.l  Active;  operative.  Shak. 

Op'^R-Ate,  v.  n.  [operor,  L.]  [i.  operated;  pp.  opehat- 
iwo,  OPERATED.]  To  work  ;  to  act ;  to  have  agency  ;  to 
produce  effects :  —  to  perform  a  surgical  operation. 

6p'¥R-ate,*  v.  a.  To  work  ;  to  produce  ;  to  effect.  Kames. 

Op-¥-RAt'ic,*        j       Relating  to  the  opera.  OenL  Mag. 

OP-iR-A'TIQN,  71.  [operaft'o,  L.]  Act  of  operatmg;  agency ; 
work;  a  working;  influence;  action;  effect :— motion 
of  an  army :  — a  surgical  performance  with  instruments. 

C^'i^Rr-V^XvE,  a.  Havmg  the  power  of  acting;  having  for- 


cible agency;  active;  vigorous;  efficacious;  practical 

working. 
Op'^R-VtIve,*  n.  A  laboring  man  ;  one  employed  in  maa 

ufactures ;  an  artisan.  Qu.  Rev. 
Op'er-^-tIve-lv,*  ad.    In  an  operative  manner.    Cud 

worth* 
Op'^r-a-tqr,  n.  [L. ;  opirateur^  Fr.]  One  who  operates 

one  who  performs  a  surgical  operation. 
tOp'?R-^-TQ-RV,*  n.  A  laboratory.  Cowley. 
O-pgR'cv-liAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a  lid.  Loudon. 

i-mctt^-ilA"-  (^"'-^  Having  a  cover.  Sm.rt 

Op-er-cu'li-porm,*  a.  Formed  as  a  cover.  Loudon. 

g~p'j^Jt' O^-L&M^*  n.  [L.]  pi.  OPUKCULA.  (Bot.)  A  covei 
the  lid  of  the  theca  of  a  moss.  P.  Cyc. 

Op-?R-ose',  a.   [operosus,  L.]    Laborious ;  full  of  labor 
tedious.  Burnet. 

Op-er-ose'ly,*  ad.  In  a  laborious  manner.  E.  Erving 

Op-:?R-ose'n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  operose.  More. 
■0p-er-5s'}-TV,  71.  Operation;  action.  Bp.  Hall 
Op'Eit-OtiS,*  a.  Operose.  Baxter. 
■Op-er-ta'ne-oOs,*  o.  Secret;  private.  SmaH. 
Ope'tIde,  71.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage,  from  Epiph 
any  to  Ash-Wednesday.  Bp.  Hall. 

Oph-}-cAl'cic,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  marble  and 
serpentine.  Hamilton. 

Oph'i-cleide,*  71,  [o0(j  and  kXcis.]  {Mus.)  A  newly-in- 
vented, musical  wmd-instrument,  used  in  the  orchestra 
and  in  military  bands.  It  is  a  long,  conical  tube,  made 
of  brass  or  copper.  P.  Cyc. 

0-ph1d'i-An,*  71.  A  serpent.  P.  Cyc. 

O-phId'j-oOs**  i  ***  I^elating  to  serpents  or  snakes.  Lyeli 
Q-phId'i-qn,*  71.  A  sea-fish  resembling  a  serpent.  Hill. 
tniti.bt'l-iU.A''-  Re'^'tingtoophiology.  S^rt. 
0ph-i-6i.'q-(^1st,*  n.  One  versed  in  ophiology.  Snowies. 
0PH-i-6L'p-^y,*  K.  l^^pls  and  X6yoi.]  That  part  of  natuni 

history  which  treats  of  reptiles  or  serpents.  Ed.  Ency. 
OPH'j-p-MXN-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  serpents.  Brande. 
OPH-i-p-MOR'PHoys,*  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Smart. 
|0ph-;-6ph'a-goDs,  «.  [^0is  and  ^dyw.]  Serpent-eating. 

Browne. 
Oph'i-6ps,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  lacertians.  P.  Cyc. 
Oph-j-sAu'rvs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles.  P.  Cyc 


0'phTtEj*7i.  lS(bis.]  {Min.)  The  serpentine  stone.  Dyer. 
g-jPHl'TE$,  n.  [L.J  (Min.)  The  serpent-stone;  green  pori 

phyry ;  ophite.  Crabb. 
Oph-j-u'bhvs,  (Sf-e-u'kus)  n.  [o(}>iovxos-'\  A  constellation-. 

of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  Water-bearer. 
IIQpH-THiL'Mjc,  (9p-thdl'mik  (Wpf-thaI'mjk)  [?p-thS.l'mjh, 

fr.  p.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  9f-thai'mik,  S.  E.  K.  i2.  — See  Triph^ 

THONo.]  a.  Relating  to  ophthalmy  or  to  the  eye. 
|I0PH-THfL-M6G'RA.-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  the  eye 

Dunglison. 
(|Oph-th^l-m5l'o-<?T[st,*  ti.  One  versed  in  ophthalmol 

ogy.  Good. 
|lOPH-THAL-M6i.'p-9y,*  71.  [(i00rtAyirff  and  Arfyos.]  A  tre*- 

tise  on  the  eye.  Oent,  Mag. 
IIOPH-TH^L-Mds'cp-PY,*  n.  A  branch  of  physiognomyj 

limited  to  the  observation  of  the  eyes.   Smart, 
||0PH-TH^L-MQT'9-My,*  71.  The  dissection  of  the  ey« 

Danglison. 
||OPH'THAL-My,  (3p'thsil-me  or  Sf'th?l-me)  n.  [6(pOa\n6s.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  of  parts  connected  with-it 
S'P|-ATE,  n.  [from  opiu7n.]  A  medicine  producing  sleep, 
O'pj-ATE,  a.  Producing  sleep;  somniferous  ;  narcotic. 
5'pi-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  lull  to  sleep ;  to  ply  with  opiates.  Fen^ 

ton, 
O'pj-AT-ED,*  p.  u.  Affected  by  opiates ;  containing  opiates. 

Martineau. 
•(■Op'j-fIce,  71.  [opi/iciumj  Jj.]  Workmanship;  hardiworfc 

Bailey. 
tQ-PlF'j-CER,  71.  [op^fex,  L.]    One  that  performs  a  work , 

artist.  Bentley. 
O-PIN'A-BLE,  a.  [opi7wr,L.]  That  may  be  thought.  Bailey. 
Op-;-na'ti9N,  n.  Opinion  ;  notion.  Scott. 
O-pIn'a-tJve,  a.  Opinionative.  Burton. 
■y-pYN'A-TOR,  71.  One  who  holds,  or  is  tenacious  of,  an 

opinion.  OlanvUle. 

Q-PINE',  «.  71.  [0pZ7l0r,  L,]  [i.  OPINED  ;pp.  OPININO,  OPTXED 

To  think;  to  judge;  to  be  of  opinion.  South.  [Antiquafc 
ed.J 

tQ-PlN'¥R,  n.  One  who  holds  an  opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fO-PlN-l-Xs'TER,*  71.  A  dogmatical  person.  Mdton. 

fO-PlN-j-Xs'TRE,  (9-pin-y?-as'ter)        i  a.    [opiniastre,    old 

jQ-pIrr-j-Xs'TROVS,  (9-pin-y?-a's'trLis)  \  Fr  ]  Opinionative 
Raleigh. 

tQ-PlN';-AXE,  (p-p!n'ye-at)  v.  a.  To  maintain  obstinately. 

Q-pIn'i-3.-tIve,  (o-pIn'ye-^-tiv)  a.  Stiff"  in  opinion  ;  posi- 
tive;  dogmatical;  obstinate  :  opinionated.  Sandys. 

Q-PlN'j-^-TlVE-Nfiss,  (9-pin'y5-?-tiv-nfis)  ti.  Inflcxibilitj 
of  opinion ;  obstinacy.  Raleigh. 
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Q-v\l1  *-5.'TgR,  (9-pin-ye-a'tyr)  tu   [opiniSttrej    Fr.J    One 

font'  -*f  iii3  own  notion  ;  a  dogmatist.  Raleigh. 
\<?-S'''^rs-f~'A'TB.Ey  (9-pIn-y^-a'tvr)  a.    [Fr.]  Opinionative. 

MUton. 
rO-*lN-}-A'TRE,  (9-pIn-y§-a'tur)  n.  A  dogmatist.  Barrow. 
iO-iPlN-i-A'TRE-T¥,  (9-pin-ye-a'tre-t?)  )  n.    Obstinacy;  in- 
fO-plN'i-A-TRy,  (9-pin 'y^-a-tre)    '        )  flexibility.  Brovsne. 
W-PIN'Jng,  n.  Opinion  }  notion.  Bp.  Taylor. 
JT-plw'lpN,  (g-pin'yyn)  n.   [Fr.  j  opinioj  L.]  TJiat  whicli, 
when  there  is  no  ce^ain'^  icnowledge,  is  thought;  per- 
iuasion  of  the  mind  ;  judgment ;  notion  j  favorable  judg- 
ment ;  Mputation. 
tQ-PlN'iQN,  (9-pln'yijn)  v.  a.  To  opine ;  to  think,  Browne. 
O^PlN'iQPf-^TE,  (9-pin'yvn-9t)  a.  Opinionated.  Bp.  Bedell 
P-p1n'i9N-at-jed,  (g-pin'yun-at-?d)  a.  Obstinate  in  opin- 
ion ;  dogmatical ;  conceited. 
9-pIk'iqn-ate-L¥,  (Q-pin'yun-at-le)  a(i.  Obstinately  j  con- 
ceitedly. Feltham* 
IK^-PlN'iQN-^-TiSTj  n.  One  who  is  obstinate  in  opinion. 

FentoK 
9-P-[n'I9N-^-tIve,  (9-pin'yiin-?-tiv)  a.  Fond  of  precon- 
ceived notions ;  stubborn  ;  dogmatical ;  conceited. 
O-plN'iQN-^-TiVE-LY,  (p-pin'yun-vi-tiv-le)  ad.  Stubbornly. 
9-pIn'ipn-^-t1ve-n'£ss,    C9-pi'n'yiiin-?-tiv-n6s)   ti.   Obsti- 
nacy. 
{^pIn'iqned,  (p-pTn'yund)  a.  Attached  to  particular  opin- 
ions ;  conceited.  Soutfi. 
Q-plN'lQN-IST,  (9-pIn'yun-lst)  n.    [opinionistef    Fr.]    One 

fond  of  his  own  notions.  Glanville. 
tp-PlP'A-ROiis,  a.  [opiparusj  L.]  Sumptuous.  Bailey. 
Q-pts'THQ-DOME,*  n.  An  apartment,  or  place^  in  the  back 

part  of  a  Grecian  house.  Mitford. 
O-PJS-thog'R^-PHV,*  n.  [diTi(j6€  and  ypa^w.]  The  act  of 
writing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  the  back  as  well  as 
the  front.  Scudamore. 
IQ-pIt-v-la'tipn,  tu  [opitulatio,  L.]  An  aiding  j  a  help- 
ing. Bailey. 
O'PJ-iJM,  71.  [L. ;  Sztovj  from  dn6s.]  The  inspissated  or  con- 
crete juice  of  a  species  of  poppy.    Its  taste  is  bitter, 
warm,  and  somewhat  acrid;  and  it  is  of  intoxicating 
and  narcotic  properties. 
O'ple-Tree,  n.  [opuliiSy  L.]  The  witch-hazel.  Mrisworth. 
Op-P-bA.l's^M,  71.  [tipobalsamum^  L.]   A  juice  j  balsam  or 

balm  of  Gilead  ;  balsam  of  Peru. 
Op-q-dEl'dqc,    n.     A     plaster    used    by    Paracelsus. — 
{Modem)  A  liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  alco- 
hol, with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  volatile  oils. 
0-p6p'^-nXx,  71.  l^opopanaz^  L.]  A  gum  resin,  of  a  strong, 
'  disagreeable  smell,  and  acrid  taste,  resembling  gum  am- 
moniac, formerly  used  in  medicine. 
g~p6'Rl~GE^'^'n.  [L.J  (JlfeiZ.)  A  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

Oafrfi.' 
0-p69'svm,  71. ;  pi.   OPOSSUMS.  An  American  marsupial 
'  quadruped,  characterized  by  its  prehensile  tail,  and  the 

abdominal  pouch  of  the  female. 

Op'p;-dXn,  n.  [oppidanus^  L.l  A  townsman  ;  an  inhabitant 

of  a  town.  A.  Wood.  At  Eton,  England,  a  student  not 

on  the  foundation,  as  distinguished  from  a  King's  scholar. 

Op'pJ-dAn,  a.  Relating  to  a  town.  Howell. 

(Op-pIg'Ner-Ate,  v.  a.  \^oppignero,  L.]    To  pledge;    to 

'pawn.  Bacon. 
fOP'PJ-LATE,  1).  a.  [oppUOf  L. ;  oppiler,  Fr.]    To  heap  up 

obstruction.  Cockeram. 
fOp-Pf-iiA'TipN,  71.  Obstruction;  matter  heaped  up.  Bur- 
ton, 
■fOP'Pf-L*-TlvE,  a.  Obstructive.  Sherwood. 
tQP-PLETE',*  a.  Full ;  filled.  Bailey. 
fOP-PLET'ED,  a.  [oppletitSj  X^.]  Pilled  ;  crowded,  Bailey. 
tpP-P^E'TipN,*  7U  Fulness  ;  act  of  filling  up.  Ash. 
fpP-PONE',  V.  a.  [oppono^  L.]  To  oppose.  B.  Jonson. 
9p-p6'NEN-C¥,  "•  Act  of  opposing;   the  opening  of  an 

academical  disputation  ;  an  exercise  for  a  degree.  Todd, 
Or  po'nent,  a.  That  opposes  ;  opposite  ;  adverse. 
^-pCn^NT,  (op-po'nent,  S.  W.  P.  X  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n  [opponensjlj.]  One  who  opposes;  one  who  opposes  him- 
aeif  in  argument  to  a  proponent ;  correlative  to  defend- 
ant   or    respondent.-  —  an     antagonist ;     an     adversary, 
^f^  This  word  is   sometimes  erroneously   pronounced 
5p'p9-n6nt. 
5P-PpR-TUNE',  a.  [opportune  Fr. ;  opportunuSf  L.]  Season- 
able;  convenient;  fit;  well-timed. 
tOP-PpR-TUNE',  V  a.  To  suit ;  to  accommodate.  Dr.  Clarke. 
OP-PPR-TUNE'Ly,  ad.    Seasonably;  conveniently;  prop- 
erly. 
3p-ppR-TiJNE'N:i?ss,*  71.  State  of  being  opportune.  Ash. 
5p-ppR-Tu'NJ-Ty,    n.    [opportunitas^    L.]      Fit   time ;    fit 

place;  occaston;  time;  suitableness  of  circumstances, 
Op-po^'A-ei-e,*  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or  counteracted. 

P.  Cye. 
fQp-PO^'AL,  n.  Opposition,  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Pp-PO§e',  (9p-poz')u«  «•  [opposcTj  Fr. ;  oppono,  L.]   [i.  op- 
poaED;  j>p,  OPP03INC5,  OPPOSED.]   To  act  against;  to  be 
adverse  to;  to  hinder;  to  resist. —  To  be  opposed  to,  to 
oppose  i  to  be  hostile  to.  Q«.  Rev.    ^j;:y-Dr.  Franklin,  in 


1769,  censured  this  use  of  to  be  opposed ;  but  has  lcn| 
been  in  good  use.  —  "To  which  Mr.  O.  is  as  much  op* 
posed  as  he  is  himself,"  C/t.  Ob.  "  He  was  opp:^edto  it,' 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  "A  principle  to  which  I  am  totall§ 
opposed.'*''  Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

Qp-FO^E',  V.  n.  To  act  against  in  a  controversy ;  to  ob- 
ject. 

Qp-po$ed',*^  (9p-p3zd')  J>>  <!•  Resisted;  being  against;  op 
posite.  Pope.  *' A  vacuist,  opposed  to  a  plenist."  Dr 
Johnson. 

tQp-posE'LiiEiss,  a.  Irresistible  ;  not  to  be  opposed.  Shak 

Qp-po^'EB,  71., One  who  opposes;  an  antagonist;  rival 

OP'pp-§lTE,  (Sp'p9-zit)  a.  [Ft.  \  oppositasj  L.]  Placed  io 
front;  facing  each  other;  adverse;  repugnant;  con- 
trary, 

OP'pp-^lTE,  71,  He  or  that  which  is  adverse ;  opponent 

OP'pp-^lTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  opposite  manner;  adversely. 

Op'pp-§1te-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  opposite. 

OP-Pp-§l''TIpN,  (Sp-po-zish'yn)  n.  [Fr. ;  oppositio,  L.] 
Act  of  opposing ;  state  of  being  opposite ;  hostile  re- 
sistance;  position  so  as  to  front  something  else*;  con 
trariety  ;  inconsistency;  contradiction.  —  (^Politics)  Ths 
party  that  opposes  the  administration  or  the  party  in 
power. 

0P-PP-?l"Tiprf-l3T,*  (Sp-p-zish'tin-Ist)  n.  One  of  the  op- 
position, or  one  of  the  party  that  is  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Gent.  Mag. 

QP-P6§'i-TiVE,  a.  That  may  be  put  in  opposition.  HaU. 

Qp-p6§'i-Tp-FO'Lj-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  peduncia 
placed  opposite  to  the  leaf.  Smart. 

Qp-PR£ss',  V.  a.  [oppressusy  L.]  [i.  oppressed;  pp.  op 
PRESSING,  OPPRESSED.]  To  CFUsh  by  a  heavy  burden, 
hardship,  or  severity  ;  to  overpower;  to  subdue. 

pP-PRfis'sipN,  (9p-pr6sh'iin)  n.  Act  of  oppressing  ;  cruel- 
ty ;  severity;  state  of  being  oppressed;  misery;  hard- 
ship ;  calamity  ;  dulness  of  spirits, 

Qp-pr£s's{VE,  a.  Causing  or  inflicting  oppression ;  cruel; 
inhuman  ;  unjustly  severe  ;  heavy. 

Op-pRfes'siVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  oppressive  or  severe  mannei 

(^p-pR£s'sivE-N£ss,*  Ti.  Quality  of  being  oppresaiva. 
Richardson. 

Op-pr£ss'pr,  Yt.  [oppresseur,  Fr.]  One  who  oppresses ;  an 
*  extortioner. 

Op-pro'bri-oOs,  a.   [opprobrium,  L.]    Reproachful ;   dis- 
'graceful;  causing  Infamy;  scurrilous;   abusive;   inso- 
lent ;  blasted  with  infamy. 

Op-pro 'BRi-oDs-Ly,  ad.  Reproachfully  ;  scurrilously. 

Op-PRO'BRi-oDs-Niss,  7^.  Reproachfulness ;  scurrility. 

Qp-pro'bri-Om,  n.  [L.]  Reproach  ;  disgrace ;  infamy 
p'PRp-BRY,  71.  Opprobrium.  Johnson.  Todd.  [R.] 


Qp-pugn',  (9p-pun')  V.  a.  [oppugno,  L.]  [i.  oppugned  ;  pp, 

).]  To  <  

Hooker. 


oEPUONiNG,  OPPUGNED.]  To  oppose ;  to  attack;  to  resist 


tQP-P  D&'K^N-cy,  rt.  Opposition.  Shak. 

Qp-pOg'nant,  a.    Opposing ;  contrary ;  repugnant.  War 

burton,  [r,] 
Op-p0g-'n^nt,*7i.  An  opponent.  Coleridge.  [k.'\ 
6p-PV<?-na'tipn,  71.  Opposition  ;  resistance.  Bp.  HaU.  [R-i 
pp-PUGN'ER,  (pp-pun'^r)  [9p-pun'er,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. 

9p-pug'ner,  S.  ,•  9p-pun'?r,  P.]  n.    One  who  opposes  o* 

oppugns. 
Qp-sIm'a-thv,  71.  [dil/ipadeia.]  Education  begun  late  In 

life  ;  late  erudition.  Hales. 
Op-si-6m'e-ter,*  71.  [iipis  and  ftiTpov.]  An  instrumen* 

for  measuring  the  extent  of  limits  of  distinct  vision  in 

different  persons  ;  optometer.  Brande. 
tOP-sp-NA'TlpN,  n.  [opBonatio^  L.]  Act  of  catering;  a  buy- 
ing of  provisions.  Bailey. 
jOp'ta-ble,  a.  Desirable ;  that  may  be  wished.  Cockeram. 
JOp'tate,  v.  a.  [optOf  L.]  To  choose;  to  wish  foi ;  to  de 

sire.  Cotgrave. 
tOp-TA'TlpN,  n.  The  expression  of  a  wish.  leacham. 
OP'TA-TlVE,  [op'tsi-tiv,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.   Sm.:  8p't^ 

tlv  or  9p-ta't)V,   W. ;  9p-ta'tjv,  Kenrick.]  a.  [optativus^  L. 

Expressive  of  desire,  — (Oram,)  Applied  to  a  mood  of  the 

verb  in  Greek,  which  expresses  desire. 
Op'ta-tIve,*  n.  A  mood  of  the  Greek  verb,  exprepsing 

desire.  Harris. 
Op/TA-TlVE-LY,*  ad.  In  an  optative  manner.  Bp.  Halt. 
Op'tic,  n.  An  instrument  or  organ  of  sight.  Browne. 
Op'TJc,        j  a,  [oTTTiKos.]  Relating  to  vision  or  sight;  re- 
Op'ti-cal,  \     lating  to  the  science  of  optics ;  subservient 

to  vision  ;  visual. 
Op'ti-cal-lv,*  ad.  In  an  optical  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
Qp.xV'ciAN,  (9p-t!sh'9n)  71.    One  skilled  in  optics;  one 

who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  or  spectacles. 
Op'tjcs,  71.  pi.  That  branch  of  physical  science  which 

treats  of  light  and  vision. 
Op'Tl-MA-cy,  71.  [optimaies,  L.]  Nobility;  body  of  nobles 

Raieigh. 
Op'ti-mate,*  a.  Noble;  belonging  to  the  nobility.  Ec.Reo 
Qf-ti~ma'  TE?f*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  best  or  chief  men  in  i 

state  : — the  patrician  party  in  ancient  Rome;  oppc«ed  tt 

populares.  CraJ>b. 
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^r'Tf-ME,*  T-tL.]  A  term  applied  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  to  those  who  hold,  next  after  the 
wranglers,  the  highest  rank  as  scholars.  There  are  two 
classes,  senior  optimes  and  junior  optintes.  Dr.  Lee. 

5p'tj-mI§m.  n.  [optiinus^  L.]  The  doctrine  that  every 
thm^  is  ordered  for  the  best,  or  the  system  which  regards 
physical  and  moral  evil  as  elements  in  the  universal 
order  of  things ;  so  that  every  thing  ia  good  in  relation  to 
the  whole,  —  all  being  made  to  promote  the  general  good. 

DP'Tf-MlST,*  71.  A  believer  in  or  an  adherent  to  optimism. 
D.  Stewart, 

Op-t1m'|-tv,  n.-The  itate  of  being  best.  Bailey,  [R  ' 

Op'tiqk,  (5p'shun)  71.  [optio,  L.]  Choice ;  election ;  j,ower 
of  choosmg.  —  (Law)  A  choice  which  an  English  arch- 
bishop has  of  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of 
his  suffragan  bishop,  on  the  promotion  of  such  bishop  to 
another  see. 

Op'tiqk-al,  a.  Depending  on  choice  }  elective. 

5p'TipN-^L-LV,*  ad.  By  way  of  choice  or  option.  DwighU 

9p-t6m'e-t?r,*7i.  (Optics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  limits  of  distinct  vision ;  opsiometer,  Hamilton. 

Op'V-l£nce,  71.  [opidentia,  h,]  Wealth;  affluence  j  riches. 

Op'V-l£n-c^  fc  Same  as  o^uMTice.  Shdc.  [r.] 

Op'V-l£nt,  a    [jpvlentusj  L.]  Rich  ;  wealthy ;  affluent. 

Op'V-LfiNT-LV,  ad.  Richly ;  with  affluence. 

Q-pDn'TJ-a,*  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants;  a 
species  of  Indian  fig.  P.  Cyc 

O-pDs'cle,*  (9-pus'sl)  71.  A  little  work  ;  opusculum.  Scott. 

0-ptis'cuLE,*n.  A  little  work  ;  opusculum.  Blount. 

p-ptrs'cv-L&JiTj*  71.  [I  ]  pi.  Q-pts'cv-^4'  A  little  work. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Or,  conj.  A  disjunctive  particle  that  marks  an  alternative, 
generally  corresponding  to  either;  as,  *^  either  this  or 
that."  In  poetry,  it  is  often  used  for  eitlter,  —  Or  every 
(an  antiquated  phrase,)  before  ever  ;  before  the  time. 

6Rj  71.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  Gold ;  —  a  term  of  heraldry.  Phillips. 

O'KA^n.  A  money  of  account  among  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
in  Domesday  Book,  valued  at  20  pence,  P,  Cyc. 

Or' ACH,  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which  is 
spinach. 

OR'^-CLE,  (5r'?-kl^  71.  [Fr. ;  oratntlumy  L.]  A  response  de- 
livered by  an  ancient  heathen  divinity,  or  by  supernatural 
wisdom ;  the  place  where,  or  person  of  whom,  the  de- 
terminations of  Heaven  are  inquired;  a  place  where,  or 
person  by  whom,  certain  decisions  are  obtained ;  one 
famed  for  wisdom. 

Or'a-cle,  (iSrVkl)  u.  Tu  To  utter  oracles.  Milton, 

Q-rXc'v-L'^i^)  ^    Uttering  oracles;  resembling  oracles; 
positive ;  authoritative ;  obscure ;  ambiguous. 
bXc'v-I'AR-L¥,  ad.  In  an  oracular  manner. 

_  rXc'U-laR-w6ss  *7i.  duality  of  being  oracular.  Scott, 

6-rXc'v-loDs,  a.  Same  as  oracular.  Pope. 

O-rAc'V-loDs-LV,  ad.  Oracularly.  Drydm, 

Q-RXc'v-LODs-wiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  oracular. 

Or'ai-^qn,  (5r'$-z9n;  n.  [oraisonj  Fr. ;  oratioj  L.]  Prayer. 
Temple.  See  OaisoN. 

O'RALj  a.  [Ft. ;  os,  orisy  L.]  Uttered  by  the  mouth ;  spoken, 
not  written ;  verbal. 

C'R^lL-lVj  ad.  By  mouth  ;  without  writing ;  in  the  mouth. 

Or'j^n^e,  71.  [Fr.]  A  tree, of  warm  climates,  which  pro- 
duces a  well-known  fruit;  the  fruit  of  the  tree ;  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

Or'an^^e,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  orange;  of  the 
color  of  orange  ;  reddish  yellow.  Ency. 

Or-aw^-e-ade',*  n.  A  drink  made  of  orange-juice  j  sher- 
bet ;  lemonade.  Smart. 

ORAJVGEATy*  ^Sr'^n-zhSlt)  n.  [Fr.]  Candied  orange  peel. 
Surenne.  A  sirup  made  of  almonds  and  orange  flower 
water.   IV.  Ency. 

0R'AN9E-c6i.'pRED,*a.  Of  the  color  of  an  orange.  Smith. 

Or'^n^e-^Jirl,*  n.  A  girl  that  sells  oranges.  Hawkins. 

OR'AN<?E-LtST,*  n.  A  species  of  wide  baize.  Booth. 

Or'^nc^e-MAn,*  n.  One  of  a  society  instituted  in  Ireland, 
in  1795,  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion  and  ascendency, 
and  to  oppose  the  Catholic  religion  and  influence.  Brande. 

Or'^n^e-MDsk,  71.  A  species  of  pear. 

Or'^ng-e-Peel,*  n.  The  peel  of  an  orange.  Mason. 

DR'AN-)?£R-y,  [6r'?n-j€r-e,  P,  Ja.  K.  Sm,  Wb.  Reesi 
^rawn'zh^r-S,  S,  W.F  i  9-rftn'zh9r-€,  J.  K.}  tu  [orangerie^ 
Fr.]  A  plantation  of  orange-trees,  or  a  gallery  to  pre- 
serve orange-trees  in  the  winter. 

Sr'^noe-taw-nv  n  A  color  between  yellow  and  brown. 

DR'ji.N(?E-Tiw-NV,'  a.  Partaking  of  yellow  and  brown  in 
color. 

Dr'AN<?e-Wife,  fu  A  woman  who  sells  oranges.  Shak. 

D-rXng'-6u-tXng',*  or  0'rXn»-6u'tXng,*  [6-rang'8- 
tang',  Sm. ;  o-rUn-fi'tSlng,  P.  f  8'ring-d'tang,  K. ;  6-rging- 
iju't^ng,  Wb.]  n,  A  large  species  of  ape  much  resembling, 
in  form,  the  human  species.  Ency. 

D-bXng-'-V-tXn',*?!.  Same  as  orano'-outaTin-.  P.  Cyc. 

6-RA'TIpN,  71.  [old  Fr. ;  oratw,  L.]  A  public  speech ;  a 
speech  of  art  and  some  display,  delivered  on  a  special 
occasion  ;  an  address  ;  an  harangue  ;  H  declamation.         i 

rO-RA'TipN,  V.  71.  To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue.  Donjte.  , 
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OR'A.-TQKy  n.  [L.]  A  public  speaker ;  an  eloquent  speaker 
one  appointed  tu  speak  fur  others.  —  ( Chancery)  A  petfc 
tioner. 

Or-a-^^'r;-AI'i  a.  Rhetorical;  oratorical.  Swift,  [r.] 

0R-4-TO'R|-iL-LV,  ad.  Oratorically.  Swift, 

0r-^-t6r'j-caI')  a.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an  orator ;  el» 
quent. 

Or-A-'^^^'|~C^L-L¥i'^  ad.  In  an  oratorical  manner.  Cainp- 
belU 

^JB^A-TO'RUOy  n.  [It.]  pi.  }!>R~A~Td' RI-O $.  (Mas.)  A 
sacred  musical  composition,  consisting  of  airs,  recitatives 
duets,  trios,  choruses,  &c.,  the  subject  of  which  is  geo* 
erally  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

tOR-VTP'Rj-oOs,  a.  Oratorical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IOr-vto'rj-pDs-LV,  ad,  Oratorically.  Bp.  Taylor. 

0b'a-tqr-i2E,*  u.  71.  To  act  the  orator.  Qu,  Rev.  [r.1 

Or'a-TP-rv,  71.  \oratoria  ars,  L.]  The  art  of  speafcinf 
well;  rhetoric;  elocution;  eloquence;  rhetorical  ejr 
pression  :  —  a  room  or  place  set  apart  for  prayet 

OR't-TR^f '  I  '^  -^  ^^^^^^  °^^^°^-  ^°'^^- 

Orb,  7t.  [or&e,  Fr. ;  orbis,  L.l    An  orbicular  or  circulu 

body ;  a  sphere  ;  mundane  spnere  ;  celestial  body  ;  circie ; 

the  revolution  of  a  circular  body. —  [Period.  MUton.) 
Crb,  V.  a.  [L  ORBED  i  pp.  oRBiHo,  ORBED.]  To  rouod ;  to 

form  into  a  circle.  Mdton, 
Or'bate,*  a.  Childless  ;  bereaved  ;  destitute.  Maund&r.  [R.* 
tOR-BA'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  orbate  ;  privation.  Cockeram 
ORBED,  (br'b^d  or  tirbd)  a.  Round  ;  circular ;  orbicular. 
Or'bic,  a.  [prbicusy  L.]  Circular ;  spherical.  Bacon. 
Or'bi-cal,*  a.  Spherical;  orbicular;  orbic.  Cole. 
Oa'Bl-CLE,*  (ar'be-kl)  n.  A  small  sphere.  Q.  Fletcher.  |R.J 
Qr-bJc'v-l^r,  a.  [orbiculairef  Ft.]     Spherical ;    circular. 

.dddison, 

gB-Blc'v-L-^R-LYi  ad.  Spherically;  circularly. 
R-Bfc'v-LAR-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  orbicular. 

OR-Bic'V-LATE,a.  (Bot.)  Spherical ;  orbicular.  Crabb, 

Qb^bIc'v-lat-?d,  a.  IVIoulded  into  an  orb. 

Qr-b'Ic-V-La'tipn,  n.  State  of  being  orbicular.  More. 

OR'bjt,  71.  [orbite,  Fr. ;  orbita^  L.]  The  line  or  path  which 
any  celestial  body  describes,  by  its  proper  motion  a 
revolution:  —  the  cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  im 
bedded  :  — the  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird. 

Or'bi-tal,*  a.  Relating  to  an  orbit.  Smart. 

Or'eJ-tar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orbit;  orbital.  Danglison, 

Ok-bIt'p-lIte,*  7i.  A  species  of  raillepore.  P.  Cyc. 

QR-BlT'v-^L,*  a.  Orbital.  Smart.  [R.1 

OR'bj-tOue,  )  71.    [orbitndo,  orbitasy  L.]   Loss  or  want  *> 

Or'bj-ty,       )  parents  or  children;  privation.  Bp.  HalL  [r, 

tOR'BV,  a.  Resembling  an  orb.  Chapman. 

ORG,  n.  [orca,  L. ;  ^|.j  A  sea-fish ;  a  species  of  whaia 
Draytoiu 

QR-CA'i>i-^N,*a.  Relating  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  ancient 
ly  called  Orcades.  Maunder. 

Or'jBH^l,  71.  See  Orchil. 

Or'£:ha-nEt,  n.  An  herb.  Ainswortk. 

Or'cuard,  n.  An  enclosure  devoted  to  the  cultivation  ut 
fruit-trees,  as  of  apple-trees. 

Or'chard-GrXss,*  n.  A  kind  of  grass ;  cock's-foot.  Farm 
Ency. 

Or'ch^rd-Ing,  71.  Cultivation  of  orchards.  Evelyn 

Or'chard-Ist,  71.  One  who  cultivates  orchards. 

Or'jChel,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  alum.  Crabb. 

0R-jeHE-s6G'Rj.-PHV,*n.  A  treatise  on  dancing.  Dr.  Black, 

or'^hes-trAjOT  qr-^ Jits' TRAy  [Hr'kes-tr?,  P.  K.  fVb 
Ashy  Reesy  Brande ;  9r-kSa'tr9,  W.  Ja.  Stn.  J^Tares.]  n.  [dp. 
xfio-Tpa.J  That  part  of  an  ancient  theatre,  situated  immo. 
diately  between  the  stage  and  the  place  assigned  for  thi 
audience  ;  the  place  appropriated  to  the  chorus,  its  evolu- 
tions and  dancing.  —  (Modern)  A  place  appropriated  t« 
musicians,  or  to  the  performers  in  a  concert ;  a  band  of 
musicians. 

Or'ches-tral,*  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  an  orchestra. 
Sm,art. 

0r'^h?3-tre,  (Hr'kes-ter)  n.  [Fr.]  A  place  for  musicians 
Same  as  orchestra.  Smitli. 

Qr-*;h£s'tric,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orchestre  or  to  dancing 
orchestral.  QiUies. 

Or-jCHJ-da'ceovs,*  (Hr-ke-da'shys)  a.  Relating  to  the 
orchidacea,  an  order  of  herbaceous,  endogenous  plants 
which  includes  the  orchis.  Morris. 

8R-je3HlD'?-pOs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orchis.  Loudon. 
r'jehil,*  or  QR-jCHfiL'LA,*  n.  A  plant,  a  species  ov 
lichen,  and  a  dye  which  the  plant  yields:  —called  alsc 
archil.  P,  Cyc, 

Or'jBhis,  71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties ;  foe  ^tones. 

Or'cjne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable  colorin  principle  oh- 
tained  from  a  species  of  lichen.  Brande, 

fORD,  71.  An  edge,  or  sharpness.  GiftsoTi.  —  0;  J,  in  old  Eng- 
lish, signified  beginning,  Chaucer, 

Qr-dain',  (9r-dan')  v.  tulordinoj  L.]  [».  ordained  ;  pp.  on- 
DAiNiNQ,  OHDAiN-ED.]  To  appolut ;  to  decroB ;  to  estal). 
lish  ;  to  settle  ;  to  institute  ;  to  order ;  to  prescribe ;  to  in- 
vest with  ministerial  function  or  sacerdotal  power. 
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JjR-DilN'^  3LE,  fl.  That  may  be  ordained.  Bp.  Hall. 

plt-DAIN'B  I,  (gr-dan'er)  n.  One  who  ordains, 

QR.-dain'j  i&,*  p.  a.  That  ordains ;  instituting ;  appointing. 

OR-DAIN'ft.^NT,*  n,  A  decree  ;  ordination.  Milton.  Ed.  Rev. 

Or'd^-^l,  for'de-?!,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu ,-  or'dy^I,  S.  E. ;  Br'- 
d?-^I  or  iir'j?-?!,  W.]  n.  A  form  of  trial  among  the  ancient 
rude  nations  of  Europe,  to  determine,  by  a  supposed  ref- 
erence to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  persons  accused,  by  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of 
drowning  in  water,  or  of  being  burnt  by  fire  or  hot  iron : 
—  any  severe  trial. 

f)R'D]^R,  n.  [tn-tfo,  L.]  Method;  regular  disposition  ;  estab- 
Jished  process  ;  proper  state  ;  means  to  an  end ;  regular- 
ity; settled  mode  ;  rule;  regulation:  —  mandate  ;  precept; 
command :  —  regular  government :  —  degree;  class;  a  rankj 
a  dignified  or  privileged  class:  — a  religious  fraternity  ;  — 
the  religious  orders  are  three,  —  monastic,  military,  and 
mendicant. — pL  Hierarchal  state ;  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood J  holy  orders.  — {Arck.)  A  system  or  assemblage  of 
parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  established  proportions, 
regulated  by  the  office  each  part  has  to  perform.  There  are 
five  orders  of  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  three  of 
which  are  Greek,  viz.,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ; 
and  two  Italian,  viz.,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Or'DER,  v.  O.  [i.   ORDERED  ;  fp.   ORDERING,  ORDERED.]  To 

regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  manage ;  to  conduct ;  to  method- 
ize ;  to  direct ;  to  command. 

Cr'der,  v.  71.  To  give  command  or  direction.  Milton. 

Or'der-?r,  71.  One  who  orders  or  regulates. 

Or'd]?r-Ing,  n.  Disposition;  distribution. 

Or'd£R-l£ss.  a.  Disorderly ;  out  of  rule.  Shak. 

Or'DEr-li-ness,  n.  Regularity;  methodicalness. 

Or'der-ly,  a.  Methodical ;  regular ,  systematic ;  observ- 
ant of  order  ;  not  tumultuous  ;  well  regulated  :  —  contain- 
ing military  regnlations  or  orders ;  performing  subordinate 
military  duties. 

Or'der-ly,  ad.  Methodically;  according  to  order. -ffoo/cer. 

Or'der-Ii¥,*  71.  A  non-commissioned  military  officer;  one 
who  does  orderly  duty.  Qent.  Mag. 

Or'd^r^,*  n.  pi.  The  ecclesiastical  office ;  ordination  or 
admission  to  the  priesthood.  Ch.  Ob.  See  Order. 

tOR-Dl-NJ.-BlL'1-TY,  71.  Capability  of  ordination.  Bp.  Bull. 

JOr'dJ-na-ble,  a.  [ordinoy  L.]  That  may  be  appointed. 
ffammond. 

Or'dj-k^l,  a.  [^ordinalf  Fr. ;  ordinaliaj  L.]  Noting  order ;  as, 
second',  third,  fourth,  &c.  Holder. 

OR'Df-NAii,  71.  [ordinalej  L.]  A  number  denoting  order; 
as,  second,  third,  &c.;  a  book  containing  orders;  a  rit- 
uaJ. 

Or'i>J-NAL-T§M,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  ordinal.  Latham. 

Or'DJ-N^nce,  71.  [ordonnancc^  ft.]  A  decree;  law;  rule; 
prescript  j  observance commaiided;  appointment ;  a  prac- 
tice ;  rite  ;  ceremony.  [A  cannon  ;  now  written  ordttaTice. 
Shak.] 

Or'dj-nXnd,*  n.  (Ecclesiastical  antiquities)  One  about  to  re- 
ceive orders.  Brande. 

OR'DJ-NiNT,*  n.  A  prelate  conferring  orders.  Brande, 
Or'dJ-nXnt,   a.   [ordinaiiSj    L.]    OVdaining;    decreeing. 
Shale. 

)|Or'di-NA-ri-ly,  ad.  According  to  established  rules ;  ac- 
cording to  settled  method  ;  commonly  ;  usually. 

|Or'di-na-ry,  [(ir'd?-n?-re,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  iSr'de-n^-r? 
or  iird'ngt-r?,  W.  J.  F.]  a.  [ordinariiis,  L.]  Established; 
regular  ;  common  ;  usual ;  mean  ;  of  low  rank  ;  vulgar; 
indifferent;  ugly;  not  handsome. 

||Or'd;-na-ry,  n.  An  established  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  ;  settled  establishment ;  actual  and  constant  office  ; 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions  of  Scotland  :  — a  clergy- 
man who  officiates  in  a  prison,  as  Newgate,  London. — 
(Her.)  A  portion  of  an  escutcheon  contained  between 
straight  and  other  lines.  —  (JVaut.)  The  establishment  of 
the  shipping  not  in  actual  service. 

Or'di-na-ry,  or  Ohd'ina-RVi  [or'de-n?-re,  P.  J.  Ja,  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  Brd'n^-re,  W.  E.  F. ,-  Br'ner-?,  S.]  n.  Regular 
price  of  a  meal ;  a  place  of  eating,  or  a  regular  meal,  es- 
tablished at  a  certain  price. 

tOR'DI-NATE,  V.  a.  [ordinahw,  L.l  To  appoint.  Daniel, 

Or'dj-nate,  a.  Regular;  methodical ;  orderly.  Raij. 

OR'i>i-NATE,  n.  (GeoTJi.)  A  straight  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  a  curve,  perpendicularly,  to  another  straight  line, 
which  is  called  the  absciss. 

OR'di-nate-ly,  ad.  In  a  methodical  manner.  Skelton.  [r.] 

OR-Dl-NA'TlpN,  71.  [ordinatio^  L.l  Act  of  orda'"v'ng;  ap- 
pointment ;  establisned  order ;  the  act  or  investing  a  man 
with  the  ministerial  office  or  with  sacerdotal  power. 

rOR'Dl-NA-TlVE,  a.  Directing;  giving  power.  Cotgrave. 

•■Or'dJ-kX-tqr,*  tu  An  ordainer.  Baxter. 

Srd'nance,  7l  Cannon ;  applied  to  all  sorts  of  great  guns 
used  in  war,  as  cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  carronndes, 
&c.  Shak. 

or'  don-nXncBj  far'dpn-nans,  S.  W.  F.  J.  K.  R. ;  pr-dSn'- 
n-^ns,  P.  Sm.]  n.  ]Fr.]  Disposition  of  figures  in  a  picture ; 
the  proper  disposition  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
building  or  of  any  work  of  art. 


Or'dqk-nXnt,*  o.   Relating  tr  or  implying  rnlfjnnanM 

Coleridge 

Ord'vre,  (Brd'yur)  [Br'jflr,  S.  W. ;  Brd'yyr,  Ja.  ,■  br'dflr,  J 
F.  Sm.]  n,  j;Pr.]  Dung ;  filth ;  excrement.  Sfiak. 

Ore,  n,  A  mineral  body  or  substance  from  which  metai  ii 
extracted  ;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil  state.  [Metal.  MUton.] 

C'r?-Xd,  71.  [dpos.]  pi.  6'r¥-1d§.  a  nymph  of  the  moun- 
tains. Mtlton. 

Ore'weed,  i        a  J     i-. 

Cre'woodJ!"- ■*^^^-^^^'^-  ^'^^'^• 

IOrf'sIld,  n.  (Eng.  law)  The  restitution  of  goods  or  money 
taken  away  by  a  thief  by  violence,  if  the  robbery  waf 
committed  in  the  day-time.  Ain^wortJi. 

fOR'FRAY^,  (Br'fraz)  n.  [orfraia,  old  Fr.]  Fringe  of  gola 
Cliaucer, 

Or'g^l,  71.  Lees  of  wine  ;  argal.  See  Aro&l. 

Or'g-^N,  71.  [(rrgane,Yr.j  8pyavov,GT.]  An  instrument;  8 
natural  instrument ;  as,  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech 
—  (Mus.)  A  large  musical  wind-instrument,  or  a  machine 
containing  a  collection  of  instruments  or  pipes,  under  the 
command  of  a  single  performer's  fingers  on  the  kev 
board. 

tOR'&AN,  V.  a.  To  form  organically.  Mannyngkam. 

Or'GAN-buIld'er,*  71.  One  who  makes  organs,  ffebb. 

Qr-gXn'ic,        i  a.  [organiquCf  Fr. ;  organicus,  L,]  Relatini; 

Qr-oXn' j-CAL,  )  to  or  containing  organs ;  acting  by  meani 
of  organs  ;  consisting  of  various  parts  coBperating  with 
each  other;  instrumental;  acting  as  instruments  of  na- 
ture or  art  to  a  certain  end. —  Organic  disease,  a  diseEise 
afiTecting  the  organs. —  Organic  remains^  fossil  remains  o. 
organized  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Qr^sXn'j-C^L-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  organs  or  instrumentB 

QR-oXw'j-CflLL-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  organical. 

or-gan-If'ic,*  a.  Forming  or  producing  organs.  Coleridge 

Or'g-an-I§m,  n.  Organical  structure.  Grew. 

Or'gan-Ist,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

Or-gan-i'z.a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  organized.  P.  Cyc. 

Or-g-an-i-za'tipn,  71.  Act  of  organizing  ;  state  of  being 
organized ;  regular  construction  of  parts. 

Or'GAN-Tze,  v.  a.  [organiser^  Fr.]  [i.  organized  ;  pp.'o'R- 
OATTiziNG,  ORGANIZED.]  To  form  with  Suitable  organs  ;  to 
form  organically ;  to  prepare  and  put  in  operation.  Locke, 
To  distribute  into  parts  and  appoint  the  proper  officers,  as 
a  military  body.  Smart.  To  establish  and  appoint  the 
proper  officers  of,  as  a  legislative  body,  a  society,  &c 
RoTRsay. 

Or'g^n-l6ft,  71.  The  loft  where  the  organ  stands.  Tat- 
ler. 

CR-G-^N-0-GRXPH'jc,*a.Relating  to  organography.  JKHowZes 

0R-G^N-5ff'RA-PHY,*  n.  [8pyavov  and  y/3rt0w.]  (Bot.)  A 
description  of  the  organs  or  structure  of  plants.  Brande. 

'6r' GA-NbN*  or  or'ga-jvPm,*  n.  [L,]  An  instrument, 
method  ;  rule.  Bacon. 

Or'gan-pIpe,  71.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ.  Shak. 

Or'gan-r£st,*  71.  (Her.)  A  figure  of  uncertain  origin. 
Smart. 

Or'gan-st6p,*7i.  Acollection  of  pipes,  similar  in  tone  and 
quality,  which  run  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  ol 
the  compass  of  the  instrument.  Crabb. 

Or'ga-wy,  71.  [origanum,  Li.]  An  herb ;  origan.  Oerarde. 

Or'g^n-zine,*  n.  A  thread  used  for  the  warp  of  the  best 
silk.   W.  Ency.    A  particular  kind  of  silk.  Sjnart 

Or'g-X^m,  71.  [dpya(7p6s.]  Immoderate  excitement  or  ac 
tlon. 

or'geXt,  CBr'zhSt)  [Br'zhXt,  ^.  Stti.  ,•  Br'je-it,  Jii.]  n,  [Fr.J 
A  liquid  extracted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds.  Mar- 
son. 

Or'<?e-Is,  «.  A  sea-fish,  called  likewise  organling.  Mns 
worth. 

Or'<?ie§,  (Br'jiz)  7i.  pZ.  [orgia,  L.]  Frantic  revels  in  honoi 
of  Bacchus  ;  disorderly  or  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry. 

tOR'(?-iL-LoDs,  a.  Proud;  haughty.  Skak. 

Obgue§,*  (orgz)  n,  pi.  [Ft.]  (ForL)  Ix)ng,  thick  pieces  ol 
timber,  forming  a  portcullis  for  the  defence  of  a  gate: 
aiRo  a  machine  composed  of  several  musket  barrels  unit- 
ed.  Crabb. 

Or'^V,*  71. ;  pi.  ORGIES.  Revelry.  Letters  from  the  Baltic. 
Rarely  used  in  the  singular.  See  Orgies. 

OR'f-jBHXLeH,  (or'e-kS.lk)  n.  [orichalcumy  L.]  Mountain 
brass.  Spenser. 

5'RJ-?l,  71.  Anciently,  a  sort  of  recess.  —  (Arch.)  A  bay- 
window,  or  a  window  projecting,  in  a  triagonal  or  pentag 

_  onal  form, beyond  the  wall, and  supported  upon  brackets. 

O'RI-el-Win'dow,*  71.  See  Oriel. 

0'Ri-?N-CY,  71.  Brightness  of  color.  Waterhouse. 

O'RI-Ent,  a.  [oriens,  L.]  Rising,  as  the  sun;  east&n;  orl 
entai ;  bright;  shining;  glittering;  sparkling. 

O'rj-Ent,  n.  The  east  j  the  part  where  the  sun  first  appears 

O-ri-Ent'^l,  a.  Eastern ;  placed  in  oi  proceeding  from  the 
east. 

O-Ri-fiNT'AL,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  east.  Gh-ew. 

O-Ri-fiNT'AL-I^M,  n.  An  eastern  or  oriental  idiom  or  mode 
of  speech.  Warton,  The  oriental  race  or  character.  Salts 
bury. 
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3-RI-fiN'TAL-lST,  n.  One  versed  in  orientalliterature ;  an 
mhatiitant  of  the  East. 

^-Rj-EN-TlL'i-TV,  71.  State  of  being  oriental.  Browne. 

O-RI-En'tal-ize,*  V.  a.  To  render  oriental ;  to  conform  to 
oriental  manners  or  character.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

0-H.J-EN-TA'TiON,*n.  An  eastern  direction  or  aspect;  the 
act  of  placing  a  church,  bo  as  to  have  its  chancel  point  to 
the  ea.st.   Qoodwin. 

O'Rf-EN-TA-TpR,*  n.  An  instrument  used  for  placing  a 
church  so  as  to  have  an  exact  eastern  direction.  Mry. 

OR'}-f!ce,  (Sr'e-fis)  n.  [Fr. ;  orificium^'L.]  An  opening  ;  a 
small  hole  ;  a  perforation  j  aperture, 

OR'f-FLXaiB,  (5r'e-flam)  n.  [orifiamme,  old  Pr.]  A  golden 
standard  j  the  ancient  royal  standard  of  France,  .^ina- 
worth. 

^r'I-g-An",  Tt.  Wild  maijoram.  Spenser. 

OR'|-(?-?N-"f?M,*?i.  The  doctrines  of  Origen   Milner, 

OR'|-(?en-1st,*7i.  A  follower  of  Ori gen,  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a  learned  Christian  father  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

Or'i-^Tn,  n.  [prigo^  L. ;  origine,  Fr.]  Beginning  ;  first  ex- 
istence ;  cause  of  existence  j  source  j  fountain  ;  deriva- 
tion ;  rise ;  original. 

9-r1(^'j~n^l,  n.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed 
or  copied ;  first  copy  j  archetype  j  origin ;  an  original 
person  or  thing. 

9-RIV^'J-n^l,  a.  [originely  Fr.  j  originalis,  L.]  Primitive ; 
pristine  ;  first ;  primary  ;  having  new  ideas.  —  Original 
sirij  (Theol.)  the  first  sin  that  the  first  mail  committed ; 
also  the  imputation  of  it  to  his  posterity,  or  that  deprava- 
tion of  nature  which  is  its  consequence. 

Q-R'i^'i-NA.L-lST,*  71.  A  person  of  original  genius.  Month. 
Rev. 

P-R!(j^-I-^fXL'J-TV,  n.  duality  or  state  of  being  original, 

Q-rI^-'j-nal-lv,  ad.  In  an  original  manner;  primarily; 
from  the  beginning  ;  at  first. 

O-Rlqj'i-H^L-Nfiss,  n.  Originality.  [R.] 

0-rI<?'(-nAnt,*  a.  That  originates  ;  original.  Coleridge. 

Q-Rl^-'j-NA-Ry,  a.  [originaire,  Fr.]  Productive;  original. 
Cheyne.  [r.] 

Q-Rlqt'l-NATE,    V.    a.     [i.    ORIGINATED  J    pp.    ORIGINATING, 

ORIGINATED.]  To  bring  into  existence. 
0-r!^'i-nate,  v.  71.  To  begin  or  take  existence.  Burke, 
O-Rlf^-j-NA'TiQN,  71.    [originatio,  L.]    Act  of  originating ; 

first  production. 
Q-Rt^'f-WA-TQR,*  71.  One  who  originates.  Brit*  Crit. 
Q-EiL'LpN,*  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  mound  of  earth  faced  with 

a  wall,  to  cover  a  cannon.  Crabb. 
O'RI-ole,*  n.  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  of  the  meru- 

lidm,  or  thrushes.  P.  Cyc. 
Q-iti'gN,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  eouthern 

hemisphere. 
0R-IS-M6L'g-(;^Y,*  n.  [h(iw{i6g  and  Xdj'O?.]  That  branch  of 

natural  history  which  relates  to  the  technical  terms  of  the 

science  ;  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  ;  glossology  ; 

terminology,  Bratide. 
Or'I-sqn,  (5r'?-zun)  [5r'?-zijn,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Stti.] 

71.   [old  Fr.]   A  prayer  ;  a  supplication,  Skak.    ^Cj°  Some 

poets  place  the  accent  of  orison  on  the  second  syllable. 
Ork,  71.  A  very  large  sea-fish.  See  Orc. 
rtRLE,*  n.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  fillet  round 

the  shield,  or  an  escutcheon  voided. — {Arch.)  A  plinth, 

or  fillet.  —  Written  also  orlet^  and  same  as  orlo.    Crabb. 
Or'lo,*  71.  [It.]  (Arch.)  The  plinth  to  the  base  of  a  column 

or  a  pedestal.  Brande, 
C&'l^QFj  n.  {overloopj  D,]  (JVauU)  A  lower  temporary  deck 

in  a  ship  of  war:  —  in  small  ships,  a  kind  of  platform  in 

midships. 
Or'mq-HJ,*  71,  [Fr.J  Bronze  or  copper  gilt.  Braitde. 
Or'na-mEnt,  n.  [omamentumj  L.]   Embellishment;  deco- 
ration ;  honor ;  that  which  confers  dignity  or  honor. 

0R'N4l-M£NT,  v.   a.     [i.    ORNAMENTED  ;    pp,   ORNAMENTING, 

ORNAMENTED,]  To  embellish  ;  to  bedeck  ;  to  adorn. 
OR-NA-MfiNT'^-L,  a.  Containing  or  Bestowing  ornament; 

serving  for  decoration  ;  giving  embellishment. 
OR-HA-MfiNT'AL-Ly,  ad.  By  means  or  use  of  ornament. 
Ok'natk^  a.  loniatusj  L,]  Having  ornament;  decorated; 

fine. 
fCB'NATE,  V,  a.  [omOf  li,]  To  adorn ;  to  garnish.  Sir  T. 

Elyot. 
Or'NATE-L¥,  ad.  With  decoration  ;  with  embellishment. 
Or'nate-n£ss,  71,  Finery;  state  of  being  embellished. 
tOR'NA-TURE,  71,  Decoration.  B.  Jonson. 
fQR-N'fs'cp-PlsT,  Tu  [dpuis  and'^ff/fon-a.]  One  who  observes 

and  divines  by  birds,  Johnson. 
OK^NjTH-IjBH'wiTE,*  n,   {Qeol.)   The  foot-mark  of  a  bird 

on  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
OR-NjTH-Ij0H-N6L'p-9-y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  petrified  birds, 

or  marks  of  birds  in  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
OR-N'iTH'p-LiTE,*  71.  A  petrified  bird.  Hamilton. 
6r-ni-th9-l6(?^'!C,*        (  a.  Relating  to  ornithology.  Peitr- 
tjR-NJ-THQ-LQi^'i-C^L,*  )      nant. 

Or-n i'TH6L'p-9^isT,  n.  [omithologistCy  Fr.]  One  versed  in 
ornithology. 


0R-Nl-TH5L'Q-ffy,  n.  [dpvis  and  X(i;/off.]  That  part  cf  nai 
ural  history  which  treats  of  birds, 

Qr-nIth'p-mXn-cv,*  n.  Divination  by  the  flight  of  birda 
Brando, 

OR-NJ-THp-RH$N'jeHUS,*  «.  [Spvis  and  ^iyxos.']  (Zool 
A  genus  of  mammals,  found  in  Australia,  whose  moutk 
resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck.  Brande. 

OR-p-GRXPH'fc,*        I  a.   Relating  to  orography ;  descrip 

Or-P-grXph'i-c^l,*  i     tive  of  mountains.  Hamilton. 

Q-R6G'RA.-PHy,*  71.  [dpos  and  j'pa0(u,]  A  description  o. 
mountains.   Oremough. 

Or-P-lS^-'j-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  orology.  Smart. 

Q-r6l'p-g¥,*"  71.  [opos  and  vpa^to.]  A  treatise  on,  or^ 
knowledge  of,  mountains.  Sjnart. 

O-RP-tOnd',*  a.  (Riiet.)  Noting  a  manner  of  uttering  the 
elements  of  speech,  which  exhibits  them  with  fulneaSf 
c  harness,  and  strength.  P.  Cyc 

Or'ph^w,  (Br'f?n)  71.  [dpfjtavds.]  A  child  bereaved  of  fathei 
or  mother,  or  both. 

Or'fh^n,*  v.  o.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  an  orphan 
Young. 

Cr'ph^M",  a.  Bereft  of  parents.  Sidney. 

6r'ph^n-a&e,  (er'f^n-w)  n.  [orphelinagej  Fr.]  State  of  an 
orphan,  Bladcstone, 

Cr'phaned,  (or'f^nd)  a.  Bereft  of  parents.  Young. 

6r'ph^-n£t,*  71.  A  young  or  little  orphan,  DrayUrru 

Or'phan-T§m,  71.  Orphanage,  Bailey.  [r,J 

Or-phan-6t'rp-phy,  n.  [6p(^av6s  and  T/)o0fl.]  A  hospi- 
tal for  orphans.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Qr-phe'^n,*  [9r-f6'?n,  E.  Sm, ;  cfr'fe-^n,  Wb.  Ash.]  a. 
Relating  to  the  ancient  poet  and  musician  Orpheus;  mu 
sical  and  poetical.  P.  C^/c. 

Or'phjo,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Orp/wca;  relating  to  Orphe- 
us; Orphean.  P.  Cyc. 

8jr' PJffT-CA*  n,  pi.  [L.]  Certain  works  or  mystic  poems, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  P.  (Dye. 

Or'pj-m£wt,  n,  [auripigmentmrtj  L.]  A  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  yellow  paint ;  a 
pigment. 

Or'pine,  71,  [orpin,  Fr.]  A  succulent,  herbaceous  plant; 
rose-root.  —  (Painting)  A  yellow  color,  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.  Brande. 

Or'be-ry,  n.  A  machine  for  representing,  the  motions  and 
relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  bodies  compos- 
ing the  solar  system;  —  so  named  from  the  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, who  patronized  Mr,  Rowley,  the  inventor. 

Or'RJS,  n.  [iris,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower,  the  root  of 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumed  powder.  Brande. 
A  gold  fringe  or  )ace.  See  Orfrats. 

Orsedew,*  or  Orsidue,*  n.  An  inferior  sort  of  gold- 
leaf,  manufactured  at  Manheim,  and  sometimes  called 
Manheim  or  Dutch  gold.  McCiiUoch, 

ORT,  n. ;  pi.  PRTS.  Fragments  or  refuse,  as  of  fodder. 
Shak.    See  Orts, 

Or'thIte,*  71,  (Mm.)  A  silicate  of  cerium,  iron,  &.c.  P 
Cyc 

0R-TH9-c£R'A-TiTE,*n,  A  multilocular  fossil  shell  Bvde- 
land. 

Or'thp-d6x,  a.  [dp96s  and  Soksoj.]  Conformed  to  ths 
doctrines  of  the  catholic  or  universal  church  ;  in  accord 
an ce  with  orthodoxy;  not  heterodox ;  sound  in  opinion 
or  doctrine. 

tOR-THp-D5x'^L,  a.  Orthodox.  White. 

IpR-THp-DOx'^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  orthodox  manner.  JHuiun 

OR'THp-DOX-LY,  ad.  In  an  orthodox  manner.  Bacon. 

tOR'THp-i>6x-N?ss,  71.  Orthodoxy.  KiUingbeck. 

OR'thp-d6x-¥,  n.  [dodoHo^ia.]  The  state  of  being  oriiio- 
dox;  the  standard  of  doctrine  maintained  by  the  catholic 
or  universal  church;  soundness  in  opinion  and  doctrine 

iJR-THp-DRdM'ic,*  a.  Sailing  in  a  direct  course.  Ash. 

Or-THP-dr6m'}cs,  n.  pi.  [dpOds  and  SpSpog.]  The  art  of 
sailing  on  a  right  course,  or  on  the  arc  of  some  great  cir 
cle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

OE'THp-3>R6M-y,  n.  Art  of  sailing  on  a  straight  course 

Or-THP-£p'}-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  orthofipy.  Martin. 

Or'thp-E-p!st,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  orthoe'py.  Walker 

OR'THp-?-py,  [er'th9-e-pe,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  Rees;  or 
thoVp?  or  Br'thg-e-p?,  F.i  9r-tho'e-pe,  R.]  n.  [dp96s  and 
i-rros.]  That  part  of  prosody  which  treats  of  the  pronun 
ciation  of  words ;  pronunciation. 

Or'thp-g5n,  71.  [6p065  and  ywvia.]  A  rectangled  figure 

Or-th6g'p-nal,  a.  Rectangular  ;  perpendicular.  Selden 

0r-Th6o'rjl-pher,  tu  One  who  is  skillee'  in  orthography 

OR-thp-&rXph'{c,*  a.  Relating  to  orttography;  ortho- 
graphical. Ash. 

Or-thp-grXph'i-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  orihography:  —  de 
lineated  according  to  the  elevation,  not  ihe  ground-plot. 

OR-THp-GRXpH'j-CA.L-Ly,  ad.  Accordir  g  to  the  rules  ot 
spelling:  —  according  to  the  orthography  or  the  elevation 

Qr-th6g'r^-ph1st,*  n.  One  versed  in  orthography ;  &m 
orthographer.  Scott. 

QR-THOG'R,^-PHy,  71.  [6pB6s  and  j'pa<Ju)j  The  part  of 
grammar  which  teaches  the  nature  and  power  of  letters 
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and  Ue  proper  method  of  spelling  words ;  the  art  of  spell- 
ing. —  (Arck.)  The  geometrical  representation  of  an  ele- 
vation or  section  of  a  building. 

0R-TH6L'Q-(j^V,  w.  [^pB6s  and  Xtfyos.]  Right  naming  or 
description  of  things. 

QR-TH6M'E-TRy,*  n.  The  laws  of  versification.  Johnson, 

OR'THp-Nl?x.*  n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

OB-THp-Pi^D'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  orthopedy  or  the  art 

Or-thq-pEd'i-cal,*  S  of  curing  natural  deformities  in 
children.  Dr.  Brown. 

9R-TH6p'?-Dy,*  71.  Idp86s  and  -ratf.]  (Med.)  The  art  of 
curing  or  remedying  deformities  in  the  bodies  of  chil- 
-dren,  or,  generally,  in  the  human  body.  Ih:  V,  Mott. 

Or-TH0P-nce;'A,  (br-th^p-na'^)  n.  [dpB67Tvoia.'\  {Med.)  A 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  increased  by  any  devia- 
tion from  an  erect  posture. 

Qr-thSp'te-r^,*  n.  fl.  J_op9os  and  /rre/jov  ]  (Ent.)  An  or- 
der of  insects,  comprising  cockroaches,  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, &c-  P.  Cyc. 

Or-thOp'TE-rXk,*?!.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  orthoptera.  Brande. 

Qr-thGp'te-roGs,*  a.  (Ent.)  Relating  to  the  orthoptera; 
having  two  straight  wings.  Hamilton. 

Or'thq-style,*  71.  A  straight  range  of  columns,  Francis. 

dR'TrvE,  a.  [ortivnsj  L.]  (Astron.)  Relating  to  the  rising 
of  a  planet  or  star  ;  eastern.  Brande. 

Or'tq-lXn,  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  bird,  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh. 

Orts,  n.  pi.  Refuse,  as  of  hay ;  things  left  or  thrown  away. 

Or'tal,  n.  [orvala,  L.]  The  herb  clary. 

6r-V'J-e'tan,  n.  [orvietano,  It.  —  So  called  from  a  mounte- 
bank at  Orvieto  in  Italy.]  An  antidote  for  poison. 
Bailey. 

0R-ycT-Tf6G'Np-SY,*  n.  Mineralogy.  Francis,  [r.] 

Or-YC-tSg-'np-SY,*  n.  Same  as  oryctology.  Brande. 

0r-¥C-t6l'P-<^y,*  n.  The  branch  of  zoological  science 
which  treats  of  fossil,  organic  remains :  — mineralogy, 
or  the  nomenclature  and  classihcation  of  minerals ; 
oryctnognosy.  Brande. 

Q-R¥'Z4^*n^  [L.]  (Bot)  Rice;  the  rice-plant.  P.  Cyc. 

Ss'jCHE-g-CELE,  7i,  [offx^o v  a.nd  K^Xr).]  (Med.)  A  scrotal 
hernia  or  rupture. 

Os'cil-lXn-cv,*  n.  State  of  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards. ScotL 

Os'ciL-LATE,  V.  n,  [oseillo,  L.]  [i.  oscillated  ;  pp.  oscil- 
LATiNQ,  OSCILLATED.]  To  Vibrate,  as  a  pendulum;  to 
move  backward  and  forward. 

Os-cjL-LA'TigN,  7U  [osciUum^  h.]  The  act  of  oscillating ; 
vibration. 

Oa'ciL-L^-TQ-RY,  or  Os-cll,'LA-T9-RY,  [gs-sil'ji-tur-e,  S. 
.  JV.  P.;  5s'iI-at-9-re,  K.  Sm.;  6s^se-l?-t9-re,  R.]  a.  ]Vlov- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  hke  a  pendulum. 

Os'ci-tAn-cy,  n.  [oscitantiaf  L.]  Act  of  yawning  ;  unusu- 
al sleepiness  ;  dulness  ;  carelessness. 

Os'ci-TiNT,  a.  [oscitansj  h.]  Yawning;  gaping;  sleepy; 
sluggish. 

Os'ci-tXnt-LY,  ad.  Sluggishly  ;  carelessly.  More. 

Os'ci-TATE,*  0.  n.  To  yawn  ;  to  gape.  Johnson. 

Os-ci-TA'TlQN,  71.  [oi-cito,  L.]  Act  of  yawning  ;  oscitancy. 

6s'cv-LjS.NT,*  a.  Tending  to  embrace;  adhering  close. 
Kirby. 

Os'cy-LATE,*  V.  a.  To  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  kiss.  Blount. 
To  touch  or  come  in  contact,  as  two  curves.  Brande. 

(5s-cV-LA'TlpN,*  71.  The  act  of  osculating;  the  contact 
between  a  curve  and  Its  osculatory  circle.  Brande. 

Oe'cv-la-tp-RY,*  a.  Touching;  kissing;  coming  in  con- 
tact. Crabb. 

Os'cv-LA-Tp-RYj*  71.  A  tablet  with  a  picture  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  which,  in  ancient  churches,  was  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  people.  Smart. 

C'^iER,  (o'zher)  n.  [osier,  Fr.]    A  species  of  willow  with 

.   flexible  shoots,  mucD  used  in  basket-making. 

0'§i:q;R,*  (o'zher)  a.  Made  of  osier  or  twigs;  like  osier. 
Warton, 

0'si:]5RE»,*  (o'zherd)  a.  Covered  with  osiers.  Collins. 

0^'MA-ZOME,*7i.'(C/ie7Ji.)  A  spirituous  extract  of  meat.  P. 
Cyc. 

0§'MEli-lTE,*7i.  (^Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 

0?'MI-Dm,*  71.  (Min.)  A  metallic  substance  found  associat- 
ed with  the  ore  of  platinum.  Brande. 

O^'MVND,  71.  A  plant;  a  species  of  fern. 

O^'N^t-BORa,  TU  A  coarse  linen,  first  made  at  Osnaburg  in 
.Germany. 

9s-phre-9J-6l'p-gy,*  n.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  olfaction 
and  odors.  Dunglison, 

Oa'PR^Y,  71.  A  bird,  of  the  eagle  kind,  which  lives  chiefly 
on  fish  ;  a  arge,  blackish  hawk.  — Written  also  osprey. 

Os'se-lEt,  n.  [Fr.]  A  hard  substance,  like  a  little  bone, 
growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee. 

Os'sE-oDs,  (5sh'5-us)  a.  [psseus^  L.]  Bony ;  resembling  a 
bone. 

Os's}-CLE,^5s'se-kl)  71.  \ossieaium^Xj.'\  A  small  bone. 

Os-sYc'v-LAT-:?b,*  a.  Furnished  with  small  bones.  Hill. 

ys-sYr'jc,  a.  [ossa  and /acio,  L.]  Having  power  to  ossify. 
Wisemaiu 
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Os-sj-Fj-cX'TlpN,  Ti  Act  of  ossifying .  sh&nge  fate  bo- 
substance. 

Os'sj-FRA^^E,  71.  [osaiifraga^  L.]  A  hlrd,  v\hich  is  saidtt 
break  the  hones  of  animals  to  get  the  marrow;  a  kind  of 
eagle.  Lev.  xi. 

gs-slF'R^-GPfis,*  a.  Breaking  the  bones.  Ash.  [r.] 
s^si-FY,  V,  a.  \i.  OSSIFIED  ;  pp.  ossiFriNO,  ossified.]  Ta 
convert  or  change  to  bone.  Sharp. 

Os'si-F  Y,'''  V.  71.  To  change  to  bone ;  to  become  bone.  JamesoTU 

Qs-siv'p-ROtis,  a.  [ossa  and  voro,  L.]  Feeding  on  bonea. 
Der/iam, 

Os'sy-A-RV,  (Ss'shy-si-re)  n,  [ossuarium,  L.]  A  charnel- 
house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of  dead  people  are  kept 

OsT,  71.  A  hop-kiln.  —  Written  also  oiLst  and  oast.    See  Oast. 

ps-TJSw'sj-BLE,  a.  [ostendo,  L.]  Held  forth  to  view  ;  col- 
orable ;  professed ;  pretended  ;  apparent ;  plausible. 

Qs-t£n's|-blv,*  ad.  In  an  ostensible  manner.  Burke. 

ys-Ti^N'sjvE,  a.  [osten^j  Fr.]  Showing;  betokening;  ex- 
hibiting. 

Qs-Tfiw'sjVE-LV,*  ad.  In  an  ostensive  manner.  Lloyd. 

ys-Ti£NT',  n.    [ostentum,  L.]    That  which  is  extended  oi 
shown  outward,  or  in  front ;  appearance  ;  mien  ;  show 
a  portent._  S/mA. 

tQs-TlN'TATE,  V.  a.  [osteiUOj  L.]  To  display  ostentatious 
ly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Os-TEN-TA'TlpN,  n.  [ostentatioj  L.]  Ambitious  display 
boast ;  vain  show;  parade  ;  high  pretension ;  a  show.  Shax. 

Os-ten-ta'tiovs,  (5s-ten-tEL'shLis)a.  Ambitious  of  display 
boastful ;  vain  ;  fond  of  show. 

Os-TEN-TA'Tioys-LY,  ad.  In  an  ostentatious  manner 

Os-TEN-TA'Tious-Niss,  71.  Ostentation  ;  vanity. 

fOa'TEN-TA-TpR,  n.  [ostentoteurj  Fr.]  One  fond  of  show 
Sherwood. 

js-TJtN'lo\s,  a.  Fond  of  show;  ostentatious.  Feltham. 
iS'TE-p-CELE,*  71.  (Med.)    A  hernia  in  which  the  sac  ia 
cartilaginous  and  bony.  Dunglison^ 

0s'te-p-c6l-Ij^,  71.  [daTeoi/  and  KoWdoi.]  An  old  term  foi 
an  incrustating  caroonate  of  lime; — said  to  have  the 
property  of  uniting  fractured  bones. 

Qs-TE'p-cOPE,  orOs'TE-p-copE,  [QB-te'Q-kop,  W.J.Ja.' 
os-te-o'k^-pe,  K. ;  6s'te-9-kop,  Sm.  TVb.]  n.  [6<rTioi/  ana 
K6niT(i}.']  Pain  in  the  bones,  or  in  the  nerves  and  mem 
branes  that  encompass  them. 

0s-TE-5(J^'E-N¥,*  n.  The  formation  or  growth  of  bone 
Brande. 

Os-TE-Ss'RA-PHy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  bones.  Crabb. 

Os-te-6ij'p-9^er,  71.  One  versed  in  osteology. 

Os-TJE-p-LS^'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.    In  an  osteoiogical  manner 

P.  Cyc. 
Os-TE-5L'p-<j^tsT,*  71.  One  versed  in  osteology.  Smart. 
Os-TE-6L'p-9-y,  71,  [dffTEov  and  X6yos.]  A  description,  oi 

the  doctrine,  of  the  bimes. 
0s-TE-pp-TE-Ru'9l-oDs,*  a.    Having  bones  in  the  fins 

Rowbotharn. 
Os-te-St'p-my,*  n.  (Med.)  The  dissection  of  bones.  Dan 

glison. 
Os'T}-^-Ry,  (6s'te-gt-re  or  Hst'y^ir-e)   [os't^-st-re,  P.  Ja.  R. 

ost'y^r-e,  S.  K.  Sm.'\  n.  [ostium,  L.]  The  mouth  or  opening 

by  which  a  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  or  lake. 

Browne.    [Formerly,  an  ecclesiastical  officer.   Wecver.] 
Ost'ler,  (osOer)  n.  [hosteliery  old  Fr.]   A  hostler.  Swift 

See  HoaTLER. 
OsT'LER-y,  (os'l?r-e)  71,  [hostelerie,  old  Fr.]  See  Hostelry 
Ost'men,  n.  pi.  Eastmen,  as  the  Danish  settlers  -r  It 

land  were  called.  Ld.  LytteUon. 
Qs-tra'cean,*  (9S-tra^sh^n)  n.  [ostrea,  L.]  A  bivalve  fisn 

the  oyster.  Brande. 
Qs-TRA'cipN,*  (ps-tra'shun)  n.  [aa-TpnKiov.']  A   genus  of 

fishes  ;  the  trunk-fish.  Roget. 
Os'TR^-cl^M,  n.    [doT/jatfto-ftrf?.]    A  form  of  banishment, 

by   writing    the  name    of  the  person    proposed  to   ba 

banished  on  a  shell,  practised   at  ancient  Athens,  by 

which  persons  considered  dangerous  to  the  state  were 

exiled  for  ten  years ;  banishment ;  public  censure. 
Os'tra-cite,  n.  The  oyster  in  its  foasil  state. 

Os'TR^-CIZE,  v.  a.  [t.  OSTRACIZED  ;  pp.  OSTRACIZING,  OS- 
TRACIZED.] To  banish;  to  expel.  And.  J^arveL 

Os'tran-ite,*  n   (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 

Os'TR'icH,  71.  [avirucke,  Fr. ;  stmthio,  L.]  The  largesf 
known  bird,  found  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  has  short 
wings,  used  for  running,  not  for  flight,  and  its  feathers 
are  much  esteemed  for  ornament. 

0s^trP-o6th,*  n.  An  Eastern  Goth.  Ency.  See  Visigoth 

Ot-a-coOs'tiCj*  ft.  Relating  to,  or  assisting,  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Ash. 

Ot-A-coOs'tic,  tu  [wra  and  ajcew.]  An  instrument  thai 
assists  the  hearing ;  an  ear-trumpet,  Hammond. 

OT-A.-cb0s'Tj-c6N,  71.  Same  as  ofacoiwttc.  Tomkins 

Q-tXl'<?j-A»*  «•  [fluff  and  cEAyoy.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  tne  ear 
the  earache.  Ihbnglison. 

Q^-tXl'<?IC,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  earache.  Dungli 
son. 
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D'TXL-(;^y,*1l.  The  earache  j  otalgia.  Smart. 

*IH'¥R,  (atfi'er)  pron,&^a.  Not  the  same;  not  this,  dif- 
ferent; not  thia,  the  contrary:  —  not  I  or  he,  but  some 
one  else: — correlative  to  each, —Each  and  other  often 
come  together,  aa  if  a  compound  word. —  OtAer,  used  as 
a  pronounj  takes  the  plural  form,  others. 

tOTH'ER-GATES,  (mZ.  In  another  manner.  SJiak. 

5rH'ER-Gui§E,  (atVer-|iz)  a.  &  ad.  (Sometimes  corrupt- 
ed into  otiurgueaa.)  Of  another  kind.  [Vulgar  or  local.] 

tP)TH'?R-wnERE,(uth'er-hwir)ad.  Elsewhere.  Hooker. 

tflTH'ER-WHiLE,  (Eith'er-hwil)      )  ad.  At  another  time,  or 

tOTH'ER-WHiLES,  (ath'^r-hwilz)  \     other  times.Hbmi/iM. 

Oth'er-wi^e,  (uth'§r-wlz)  [utfi'er-wiz,  &  J.  F.  Jo.  K. 
Sm. ;  ijth'9r-wiz  or  uth'^r-wlz,  ff.]  ad.  In  a  different 
manner;  in  another  way ;  by  other  causes  j  in  other  re- 
spects. 

C-  T|-ose',*  (o-sh9-osO  a.  Idle  ;  unemployed  j  being  at  rest 
or  ease.  PoZey. 

Q-Ti'Tjs,*  71.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

o'tI'&m*  (o'she-um)  n.  [L.]  pi.  6'r/-4,  (o'sh^-i^)  Rest; 
leisure.  Often  used  in  the  phrase  olmm.  cum  dignitatem  rest 
with  dignity  or  respect ;  dignified  leisure.  Clarke. 

Q-T6G'R^-PHV,*n.  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  ear.  Duti- 
glison. 

Q-t6l'9-(^y,*  n.  [ovs  and  \6yos.]  A  treatise  on  the  ear. 
Dung  lison. 

Ot-9  plXs'tj-ce,*  It.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  An  operation  forrestor- 
ing  the  ear.  Dwn^ison. 

Ot'tar,*  or  Ot'to,*  n.  A  corruption  of  otr,  an  Arabic 
word,  signifying  quintessence ^  and  usually  applied  to  the 
oily  aromas  extracted  from  flowers  ;  as,  the  otiar  of  roses, 
the  essential,  volatile,  or  odorous  oil  of  roses.  Brande. 

Ot'ter,  ji.  An  amphibious  quadruped  that  preys  upon  fish, 
and  is  valued  for  its  fur. 

Ot'ter-hoOnd,*  71.  A  variety  of  hoUnd  employed  in  the 
chase  of  the  otter.  P.  Cyc. 

Ot'tp-mAn,*  n. ;  pi.  Ot'tq-mAn^  A  native  of  Turkey ;  a 
Turk:  —a  kind  of  stool  or  hassock,  such  as  is  used  in 
Turkey.  Ency. 

Ot't<?-mXn,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Turks  or  Turkey;  from 
Othman,  or  Osman,  a  commander  or  sultan  of  the  tribe, 
who  ascended  the  throne  early  in  the  14th  century.  Enq/. 

Ot'th:^l-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  dark-colored  mineral.  Dana. 

OO'bDst   !'*•  A  sort  of  caterpillar.  ScotU  [r.] 
Oubliette,* (t'hl^-H')  n.  [Fr.]  A  vaulted  dungeon  with 

only  one  aperture  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  air. 

OenU  Mag. 
OOcii,  K.    An  ornament  of  gold ;  the  collet  of  a  jewel ;  a 

carcanet.  Spenser,    The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk,  [r.] 
Ou&HT,  (Iwt)  71.  Any  thing,  Milton,    See  Aught. 
OUGrHT,  (a.wt}  verb  defective.  (Originally  the  past  tense  of 

owe ;  now  used  in  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  with 

no  other  inflection  than  oughtest,  for  the  second  person 

singular.)  To  owe  or  to  be  owed  ;  to  be  bound  by  duty; 

to  be  obhged  ;  to  be  fit  or  necessary. 
OOnce,  7u  [once,  Fr. ;  uncia,  L.]  A  small  weight :  — in  troy 

weight,  the  19th  part  of  a  pound;  in  avoirdupois,  the  16th 

part :  —  a  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  and  a  silver  coin  of  Malta. 

Crabb,  —  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  panther  kind  ;  a  lynx. 

*O0ND'mG  (**■  ^^*'^"Si  imitating  waves.  Chaucer. 
6UPHE,  (8f)  71.  {alfj  Teut.]  A  fairy;  a  goblin.  SAaft. 

i'Su'PHEN,  (&'fn)  a.  Elfish.  Skak. 
(Or,  pron.  or  a.  Belonging  to  us.   In  this  form  it  is  regard- 
ed by  grammarians  as  an  adjective  pronoun  or  a  pronom- 
inal adjective.     When  it  takes  the  form  ours,  it  is  a  pro- 
noun of  the  possessive  case.    See  Ours. 

O0-ran-6g'R4-phIst,*  n.  One  who  describes  the  heavens. 
.Msh. 

00-RAN-6G'R^-PHy,  n,  i&vpavog  and  ypadoi.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavens  ana  the  heavenly  bodies. 

'50-B6^.'9-(j^Y,*  n.  [ovpov  and  X-yoj-.]  (Med.)  The  judgment 
of  diseases  from  the  examination  of  the  urine.  Brande. 

OO-rGs'cq-py,*  n.  Same  as  ourology.  Brande. 

O0r§,*  pron,  (The  possessive  case  plural  of  the  personal  pro- 
DOUD  /,*  plural,  we.)    Belonging  to  us. 

OOR-SliLVE^',  (aflr-sfilvz')  reciprocal  pron.  i  pi.  of  Myself. 
Wsj  not  others:  —  usj  not  others.  — The  singular  num- 
ber, oursclf,  is  used  only  in  the  regal  style. 

6u?E,  (&z)n.  See  Ooze. 

6u'§EL,  (3'zl)  n.  A  species  of  bird.  See  Ouzel. 

ODBTjTJ.a.  [ouster,  dter,  Fr.]  [i.  ousted  ipp.  oubtiwg,  oust- 
ed ]  To  vacate ;  to  take  away ;  to  deprive ;  to  eject.  Hale. 

OOst'^er,  n.  (Law)  Dispossession.  Blackstone. 

OOsT'ER-L]E-MAiN,  H.  [old  Ff.]  (Old  Eng.law)The  deliv- 
ery of  lands  out  of  the  king's,  or  out  of  a  guardian's, 
hands    Blaclcstone, 

DOT,  ocf. Not  in  ;  opposed  to  in;  not  within ;  abroad ;  not  at 
home  ;  not  in  ofllce ;  not  in  employment ;  away ;  to  the 
end  ;  at  a  loss.  —  Oat  and  out^  thorough-paced ;  extreme ; 
going  to  the  extremes.  —  Out  at  the  heels,  having  the  heels 
bare ;  wanting  income  or  thrift.  —  Out  of  pocket,  sustain- 
ing loss.  —  Out  of  handy  forthwith ;  immediately.  —  Out  to 


out,  (Corp.)  noting  a  measurem-Ant  which  iatahei,  fr<>-f 
the  Outermost  bounds  of  an  o«i»ct  —  Out  if,  from  ;  pro- 
ceeding from;  without;  not  i»» ;  nalittg  *jxclusion,  dis 
mission,  absence,  or  dereliction.  —  Out «/  is  accounted  t 
compound  preposition ;  yet  of  is  the  only  real  preposi' 
tion,  out  retaining,  substantially,  its  origiaal  import.— 
Oiu  is  much  used  in  con«/w»sition,  awd  generally  signi- 
fies something  beyond  or  nnre  than  anotlier;  but  some- 
times it  betokens  emisuioQ,  exclusion,  or  something  ex- 
ternal. « 

OOt,  interj.  Expressing  abhorrence  or  expulsion 

OOt,  v.  a.  To  eject;  to  ourt.  Drydea.  [H.] 

OOt-Xct',  V,  a.  To  do  bf^yond.  Otway, 

OCt-Xr'gve,*  0.  a.  To  overcome  in  argument.  Johnson. 

OOt-bXb'ble,*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  idle  prattle.  Milton. 

OOt-bXl'^NCC,  V,  a.  To  overweigh  ;  to  preponderate. 

OOt-bXr','  ».  a.  To  shut  out  by  fortification,  ^ense^. 

O&t-bId',  v.  a.  [i.  OUTBADE  ;  pp.  outbidding,  OUTBIDDBJ*, 
OUTBID.]  To  surpass,  or  to  overpower,  by  bidding  a  highei 
price. 

Cut-bYd'der,  71.  One  who  outbids. 

OCt-blown',  a.  Inflated  ;  swollen  with  wind.  Dryden. 

OOt-blCsh',  w.  a.  To  exceed  in  rosy  color.  Shipman. 

OOt'board,*  n.  (JVauU)  Any  thing  that  is  without  th<* 
ship.  Crabb, 

OOt'eorn,  a.  Foreign ;  not  native,  [r.] 

OOt'boOnd,  a.  Outward  bound.  Dryden. 

OOt-brave',  v.  a.  To  bear  down  and  defeat  by  being  mo 
daring^  insolent,  or  splendid,  Shak. 

C0t-bra'2EN,  (Bat-bra'zn)  v.  a.  To  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence. 

Out'break,  B.  A  breaking  forth  ;  eruption;  outburst 

OOt'break-FNG,  n.  Act  of  breaking  forth  ;  eruption. 

COt-breathe',  (odt-breth')  v.  a.  To  weary  by  having  bel 
ter  breath.  Shak.   To  expire.  Spenser. 

COt-bribe',*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  bribery.  Blair. 

OOt-bOd',  v.  n.  To  put  forth  buds.  Spenser. 

OOt-BUIld',  (bat-bild')  V.  a.  \i.  outbuilt  or  outbuildbd  : 
pp,  outbuiloiwo,  outhuilt  or  outhuilded.]  To  exceed 
in  building;  to  build  more  durably.  Young, 

OGt'-bvIImD-ikg,*  n,  A  building  subordinate  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  main  building  or  house.  Dibdin. 

OOt-BURn',  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  burning.  See  Burn.  Younff. 

COx'BtJRST,*  71,  An  outbreak ;  an  explosion.  Qu.  Rev 

60t-oAnt%*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  canting.  Pi/pe. 

OCt'cIst,  p.  a.  Thrown  away ;  cast  out ;  expelled 

OCt'^cXst,  71.  Exile;  one  rejected;  one  expelled. 

fOOT-cfiPT',  com.  Except.  J5.  JoJison. 

oOt-climb',  (bat-klimO  v.  a.  To  climb  beyond.  Daoenant. 

OtyT-c6M'P4.ss,  V.  a.  To  exceed  due  bounds. 

OUt-crXet',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  cunning.  Shak. 

0QT'CR6P,*n.  (Geol.)  The  exposure  of  strata  at  the  earth'i 
surface.  Brande. 

COt'cry,  7u  a  loud  cry  or  noise;  cry  of  distress  ;  clamor  i 
clamor  of  opposition  ;  clamor  of  detestation. 

O0t-dA.Re',  v.  a.  To  venture  beyond.  Shale 

tp&T-DATE',  V.  a.  To  antiquated  Hammond, 

o0t-d6',  v.  a.  [i.  outdid  ;  pp.  outdoing,  outdone.]  To 
excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  perform  beyond. 

OOt'-door,  *  a.  Being  out  of  the  house  or  in  the  open  airj 
exterior;  as,  "out-rfoor amusements."  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

O0t'-door§',*  or  00t~9F-door5,*  ad.  In  the  open  ai/j 
abroad.  Black, 

O0t~drInk',*v.  o.  To  exceed  in  drinking.  Donne. 

|O0t'duee,*  V.  a.  To  outlast;  to  endure  beyond.  Beawn 
SC  FU 

Ot)T-DW£LL',  V.  a.  To  dwell  or  stay  beyond.  ShaJc 

O0t':!^r,  a.  Belonging  to  the  outside ;  exterior ;  that  is  with 
out ;  opposed  to  inner. 

O0T':^R-Ly,  ad.  Towards  or  on  the  outside-  Orew. 

OOt'er-most,  a. ,'  superL  from  Outer.  Remotest  from  vh« 
middle  or  midst ;  outmost ;  uttermost.  Bacon. 

OtJT-FACE',  V.  a.  To  outbrave ;  to  stare  down. 

OCt'fAll,*  71.  The  lower  end  of  a  watercourse.  Louaon. 

lOOT-FXwG'THiF,*  71.  (Law)  The  right  or  claim  of  a  lord 
of  a  fee  to  try  a  felon  at  his  own  court.  Crabb. 

COt-fAwn'  v.  a.  To  excel  in  fawning.  Hudibras. 

OOt-feast',  b.  a.  To  exceed  in  feasting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

O0T'-Fi£LD,*n.  A  field  at  a  distance  from  the  homestead 
London, 

OOt'fIT,  71,  Act  of  fitting  out  or  preparing  fbr  a  voyage  m 
expedition;  equipment;  means  cr  money  furnished  fol 
an  expedition:  —  allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  th* 
United  States  on  going  to  a  foreign  country,  which  can- 
not exceed  a  year's  salary.  {Mag 

OOt'fIt-ter,*  n.  One  who  fits  or  makes  an  outfit.  Conx 

OOt-flXwk',  v.  a.  To  outreach  the  flank  of  an  army. 

OOt-FLY',  t?,  a,  [t.  outflew  ;  pp,  ouxrLYiNO,  outflowm 
To  leave  behind  in  flight. 

OOt-foOIj',  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  folly.  Toung, 

tOtJT'-FORM,  n.  External  appearance.  B.  Jonsoru 

oOt-froV^n',  V,  a.  To  overbear  by  frowns.  Shak. 

OOt'-gate,  71,  Outlet ;  passage  outwards.  Spenser. 

C0t-9£n':^R-^L,  V,  a,  [i.  outgeneralled  ;  pp.  ouroENfts 
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-LLiKG,  ouTGENERALLED.]   To  ezceed  in  military  skill 
r  manoeuvre.  Ld.  Chester^eld. 
-0  r-^IVE^,  (-giv'-)  ■«.  a.  To  surpass  in  giving.  Dryden. 

uOr-Grd',  V.  a.  [i.  outwent;  pp.  outgoing,  outgone.]  To 
surpass  ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  leave  beliind ;  to  circumvent. 

OOt-go'eRj*  n.  One  who  outgoes  j  one  whe  leaves  any 
place^  territory,  or  land.  Farm.  Ency. 

DOt-go'jng,  n.  The  act  of  going  out;  the  state  of  going 
forth :  —  expenditure  ;  outlay.  Frazer^s  Mag. 

OOT'-GR.oOND,*m.  Ground  lying  without,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from,  the  main  or  central  ground.  Oent.  Mag. 

OOt-GROW',  (-gro')  1),  a.  [i.  outgrew;  pp.  outgrowing, 
outgrown.]  To  surpass  in  growth ;  to  grow  too  great  or 
too  old  for. 

OOt'-guXrd,  (Q&t'g'ird)  tu  A  guard  posted  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 

O&T-uAuL'jBR,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  for  hauling  out  the 
tack  of  a  jib.  Mar.  Diet. 

O0t-h£r'pd,*  v.  a.  [i.  outheboded  ;  pp.  outheroding, 
ouTHERODED.]  To  overact  or  surpass  the  character  or  cru- 
elty of  Herod.  Skak. 

GOt'hoO&e,  71.  An  out-building,  as  regards  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  as,  a  barn,  stable,  coachhouse,  &:c, 

00t-j£st',  V  a.  To  exceed  or  overpower  by  jesting.  ShaJc, 

OOt-jIlt',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  jilting.  Congreoe. 

OOt-jGg-'gle,  v  a.  To  surpass  in  juggling.  Bp.  HaU. 

OOt-knave',  (-nav')  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 

fOOT'LXND,  a.  Foreign.  StTuii. 

|60t'lXnd-er,  n.  A  foreigner.  A.  Wood. 

OOt-lXnd'jsh,  a.  Not  native ;  foreign  ;  strange.  Jiddison. 

OOt-lXst',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  duration.  Bacon. 

OOt'lAw,  71.  (Law)  One  excluded  from  the  benefit,  aid,  or 
protection  of  the  law ;  —  a  robber ;  a  bandit.  Sluik. 

OUT'LAW,  W.  a.  [i.  OUTLAWED  ;pp.  OUTLAWING,  OUTLAWED.] 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law. 
OOt'lXw-ry,  71.  {Law)  A  decree  or  punishment  by  which 

u  man  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  —  "  In  the 

United  States,  outlawry  in  civil  cases  is  unknown;  and  if 

there  are  any  instances  of  outlawry  in   criminal  cases, 

they  are  very  rare."  Bouvicr.  [out.  Qw.  JZeu. 

OOt'lay,*  n.  Expenditure  ;  sum  expended  ;  act  of  laying 
OGt-leap',  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leaping  ;  to  start  beyond. 
OCt'leap,  f-lgp)  «.  Sally;  flight;  escape.  Locke. 
OOt-LEARN',*  1).  a.  To  surpass  in  learning.  Ash. 
OOt'L^t,  71.     Passage   outwards ;    discharge   outwards ; 

egress  ;  passage  of  egress. 
OOt'lIck-er,  71.  (JWiui.)  A  small  piece  of  timber  fastened 

to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  standing  right  out  astern. 
OOt-lie',  (-11')  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  lying.  Bp.  Hall. 
OOt'lI-er,  71.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resident,  in  the 

place  with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects  him.  —  (Min.) 

A  portion  of  a  rock  or  stratum  detached  at  some  distance 

from  the  principal  mass. 
OOt'line,  n.   Contour ;  a  line  by  which  any  figure  is 

defined;  a  sketch ;  delineation ;  exterior  line ;  extremity. 
OOt'line,*  v.  a.  \i.  outlined; pp.  outlining,  outlined.] 

To  form  an  outhne  or  sketch.  Month.  Rev. 
■50T-litvE',  V.  a.  To  live  beyond  ;  to  survive.  Shak. 
OOt-lIv'er,  n.  One  who  outlives;  a  survivor. 
OCt-LOOk',  (but-lfikO  b. a-  To  face  down;  to  browbeat;  to 

look  out ;  to  select.  Cotton. 
OOt'look,  71.  A  vigilant  watch  ;  a  look-out ;  vigilance. 
tOOT'LOPE,  7t.  An  excursion.  Florio.  , 

oOt-lOs'tre,  (-tyr)  v.  a.  To  excel  in  brightness.  Shak. 
OOt'ly-jng,  p.  a.  Being  out  of  the  common  place  or  order. 
4>0t-mXn'TLE,*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  dress  or  ornament. 

Coioper. 
OCT-MARCtt',  V.  a.  To  leave  behind  in  the  march. 
O0t-m6a5'VKE,  (aflt-mSzh'yr)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  measure. 
OGx'MOST,  a.  Remotest  from  the  middle.  Milton. 
OOt-NAME',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  naming.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
O0t'N?ss,*  n.  An  external  form  or  show.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
OOt-nOm'ber,  w.  a.  To  exceed  in  number.  Addison. 
0  Ot'-OB"-door',*  a.  Being  out  of  the  house,  or  in  the  open 

air:  — same  as  out-door.  Southey.    See  Out-dooh. 
OCt'-Pf-the-way',*  a.  Uncommon  ;  unusual.  Addison. 
OOt-QF-trIm',*  a.  (J^aut.)  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is 

not  properly  balanced  for  navigation.  Mar.  Diet. 
'^Ot-pace',  v.  a.  To  outgo  ;  to  leave  behind.  Chapman. 
O0t-pXr'^-m6ur,  {-m8r)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  keeping  mis- 
tresses. Shak. 
OOt'-pXr-ish,  71.  Parish  not  lying  within  the  walls  orlimlts. 
OOt'-pXrt,  71.  Part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main  body. 
Ot)T'-PA-Tl?NT,*  n.  A  patient  not  in  the  hospital.  JodreU. 
OCt-PEER'.*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  nobleness.  Shak. 
O0T-pbI§E',  V.  a.  To  outweigh.  Howell. 
OOt'-pORCH,  71.  An  entrance.  Milton. 
OOt'PORT,  n.  A  port  at  some  distance  from  a  city  or  town. 
rtt)T'p6sT,  71.   A  post  or  station  without  the  limits  of  the 

camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  army;  troops  placed  at 

such  a  station. 
^Ot-pour',  (bfit-p5r')  v.  a.  To  pour  out ;  to  emit. 
50t-pour'ING,*  71.  Act  of  pouring  out;  effusion.  Ch.  Ob. 
5QT-PRAy',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  prayer.  Dryden. 


OOt-preach',  v.  a  To  exceed  in  preaching. 

■fOOT-PRiZE'  t>,  a.  To  exceed  in  the  value  set.  Shak. 

O0t'r^(?e,  [aat'r^j,  5.  P. ;  Bfit'raj,  JV.  J.  Ja.  K.  R.\  n 
[oiUrage,  Fr.]  Open  violence ;  wanton  abuse  or  mischief 
a  grave  injury  ;  enormity. 

O0t'ra(?e,  [eat'raj,  S.  P.  Ja.  R.;  "da^I^j',  JT.  K]  v.  a 
[outra^erj  Fr.l  [i.  outraged  ;  pp.  outraging,  outraged. 
To  injure  violently;  to  abuse  or  insult  rougbly  or  inde- 
cently ;  to  treat  or  perform  abusively. 

|O0t'ra<j^e,  v.  n.  To  commit  exorbitancies.    ischanu 

oOx-RA'tji^Eoys,  (-jiis)  a.  Violent;  furious;  raging;  exax 
bitant;  tumultuous;  turbulent;  excessive;  enormous 

OOT-RV<J^EOVS-I-V,  (-jys-le)  od.  Violently;  furicr^y 

OOt-ra'^eovs-nj&ss,  (jys-nSs)  n.  Fury;  violence 

OOt-rXn',*  i.  from  Outrun.  See  Outrun. 

OOt-rXp',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  rapping.  Pope. 

OOt-raze',  n.  a.  To  rant  out  entirely.  Sandys 

O  utrMs  (d-traO  a.  [Fr.  Extravagant ;  out  of  the  common 
limits ;  overstrained.  Dr.  Qeddes. 

OOt-reach',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond ;  to  overreach. 

OOt-rea'^on,  (ij&t-r€'zn)  v.  a.  To  excel  in  reasoning. 

OOt-rEck'ON,  (-kn)  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  reckoning. 

OOt-retgn',  (but-ran')  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  reigning;  tm 
reign  through  or  beyond  the  whole  of.  Spenser. 

OOt'-rIck,*  71.A  heap  of  hay  or  corn  in  the  open  aur.PenTWTU 

OOt-rIde',  v.  a.  [i.  outrode  ;  pp.  outriding,  outridden 
ouTRiD.]  To  surpass  by  riding;  to  ride  beyond. 

COt-ride',  v.  n.  To  travel  or  ride  about.  Addison 

OOt'ride,*  71.  A  place  for  riding.  SomerviUe. 

OOt'rid-er,  n.  One  who  outrides,  or  rides  abroad ;  a  ser- 
vant on  horseback  who  precedes  or  accompanies  a  car 
riage  :  —  a  sheriff's  summoner. 

OOt-rIg'-S-^r,  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  projecting  spar  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber for  extending  ropes  or  sails,  or  for  other  temporary 
purposes. 

OtJT-Ri&HT',  (adt-rif)  ad.  Immediately ;  completely. 

60t-rise',*  v.  a.  To  rise  earlier  than  another.  Scott 

OOt-ri'VAL,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  excellence.  Addison. 

tOOT'ROAD,  n.  Excursion  ;  an  outride.  1  Mace.  xv. 

oOt-roar',  (biit-ror')  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  roaring.  Shak. 

O0t-r66t',  v.  a.  To  extirpate ;  to  eradicate.  Rowe. 

OOT-RDN',  U.  a.  [t.  outran;  pp.  OUTRUNNING,  OUTRUN.]  Tc 

leave  behind  in  running;  to  exceed. 
OOt-sail',  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  leave  behind  in  sailing. 
tOOx'SCAPE,  7i.  Power  of  escaping.  CJiapman. 
OOx-scold',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  scolding.  Shak. 
OOx-scoRN',  V.  a.  To  bear  down  by  contempt.  Shak 
Ot)x-5COt>R'iNG,*  n.  Offscouring.  Smart. 
O0x-s£ll',  v.  a.    [i.  OUTSOLD  ;  pp.  ouTSBLLiifa,  outsolu.| 

To  exceed  in  selling,  or  in  the  prices  for  things  sold ;  to 

sell  at  a  higher  rate ;  to  gain  a  higher  price.  Shak. 
O0i'-s£N-XRY,*n.  A  sentry  to  guard  an  a.venae.ChesterJield. 
OOt'sSx.  71.  Opening  ;  beginning.  Mason. 
COx-SET'XLER,*  71.  One  who  settles  at  a  distance  from  the 

main  body.  Kirby.  [lustre. 

OOt-shine',  v.  n.  To  emit  lustre.  Shak.  — v.  a.  To  excel  in 
O0x-sh6ne',*  t.  from  Outshine.  See  Outshine. 
OOx-SHOOx',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 
OOx-shDx',  v.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  shut  out.  Donne. 
OOx'siDE,  71.  The  part  or  side  exposed  to  the  atmosphere , 

superficies  ;  surface ;  external  part ;  extreme  part ;  super- 
ficial appearance  ;  outer  side ;  the  utmost. 
O0t'side,*o.  Belonging  to  the  superficies ;  exterior ;  belna 

without ;  consisting  in  show.  Ask. 
Otyx-slN',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  sinning.  EUlingbeclt. 
OOx-sIx',  V.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  thing 
Ofyx-sitlp',  V.  a.  To  avoid  by  flight.  B.  Jonson. 
OOx'sKiRX,  71.  A  suburb  ;  border;  outport;  outpos^ 
OOx-SLEEP',  V.  a.  To  sleep  beyond.  Shak. 
OOx-soar',  (-s5r0  V.  a.  To  soar  beyond. 
O0x-sot)WD',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  sound.  Hammond 
COt-spar'kjle,*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sparkling.  Byron 
OOt-speak',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  speaking.  Shak. 
OGx-SPORX',  V.  a.  To  sport  beyond.  Shak. 
OOx-sprISad',  (-sprSd')  v.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  diffuse 
OOi-stXnd^  v.  a.   [i.  outstood  ;  pp.  outstandinb,  out- 

stood.J  To  resist ;  to  stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  Sfiak. 
OOx-stand',  v.  71.  To  protuberate  from  the  main  body 
OOt-stXnd'ihg,*  a.  Existing  abroad ;  unsettled ;  unpalu , 

as,  *'  outstanding  debts."  Ch.  Ob. 
OOx-stAre',1?.  a.  To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat;  to  outface. 
O0x-st£p',*  7J.  a.  To  step  or  go  beyond.  Smart  See  Stef 
OOx-sxorm',*  v.  a   To  overbear  by  storming.  Smart, 
Ofix'-STREET,  71.  A  Street  in  the  extremity  of  a  town 
OOx-strExch',  v.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  out.  S/uJc 
OOi-STRfiTCHED,*  (ii{it-strSch'ed  or  Biit-strScht')  p.  a.  Ex 

tended  2  stretched  out.  Deuteronomy. 
OOx-STRiDE',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  striding.  B.  Jon^jn. 
OOt-STRIp',  v.  a.  [i.  outstripped  ;  pp.  outstripping,  oi-i- 

btripped.]  To  outgo  ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race. 
OOx-sweAr',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  swearing   Shak. 
OOx-sweex'en,  (-swet'tn)  v.  a.  To  excel  in  sweetness.  Shak 
OOT-swfiiii-',  V.  a.  To  swell  beyond ;  to  overflow    HewyU 
tOOx-TAKE',  prq?.  Except.  Qower. 
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Wt-tAlk',  C-tawk')  V,  a.  To  overpower  by  talk.  SkaJc 

tr.OT'TfeRM,*M.  Outward  figure.  B.Jonson 

OOt-throw',*  V,  a.  To  throw  beyond.  Spenser.  See 
Throw. 

5£t-t5n&ue'  (-tungO  u  fl  To  bear  down  by  noise.  Skak, 

?nnrt^  «•  a.  To  overtop  ;  to  surpass.  fViUiams. 

jOUT-ij  §VRE,*  (but-yu'zhur)  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  exacting 
usury.  Pope. 

gOx-vXL'vE,  (-vai'yy)  u  a.  To  transcend  in  price.  Boyle, 

OtjT-vEN'pM,  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  poison.  Shale. 

Oax-VIE',  (-vi')  V,  a.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  outstrip. 

^2^-v;fL'LAjN,  (-Ijn)  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  villany.  Shak. 

Out-voice',  v.  a.  Tooutroar;  to  exceed  in  clamor.  SJtak, 

Out-vote'  v.  a.  To  conquer  or  exceed  by  voting. 

OOt-walk',  (-wikO  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  walking. 

Out'-wAll,  71.  Outward  wallof  a  bui'ding:  superficial  ap- 
pearance. Skak. 

^V^'^^Rt*,  fl.  External ;  exterior,  opposed  to  inward ;  vie- 
ible  ;  extrinsic;  not  inward  ;  not  internal;  not  spiritual. 

OOt'ward,  n.  External  form.  S/ialc.  [b.] 

OUT'w^RD^  ad.  To  the  outward  parts;  to  foreign  parta; 
as,  "  a  ship  outward  bound  " 

Otyx'w^RD-Ly,  ad.  Externally;  not  inwardly:  in  appear- 
ance. 

0Dt'w^rd-n£ss,*71.  State  of  being  outward.  Coleridge. 

oOt'W^rd§,  ad.  Same  as  outward.  J^Tewton. 

OOt-watch',  (-w5c1i')  v.  a   To  surpass  in  watchfulness. 

Out-weAr'  C;Wir')  v.  a.  [i  outwore  j  pp.  outwearing, 
OUTWORN.]  To  wear  out  \  to  exceed  in  wearing: — to 
pass  tediously.  Pope. 

Out-weed',  v,  o.  To  extirpate,  as  a  weed;  to  surpass  in 
weeding.  Spenser. 

OOt-weep',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  weeping.  Dryden. 

OOt-weigh',  (Sat-wa')  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  gravity;  to 
preponderate ;  to  excel  in  value  or  iniluence. 

fOOT-wfiLL',  V.  a.  To  pour  out.  Spenser. 

oOt-w£nt',  i.  from  Outgo.  See  Outgo. 

OfJT-WHORE',*  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

OOt-wIn',  v.  a.  To  surpass.  [fTo  get  out  of.  Spenser.] 

OOt-wTnd',  v.  a.  To  extricate ;  to  unloose.  More, 

OOT-wlNa',  V.  a.  To  outstrip  ;  to  outgo.  Oarth. 

OOt-wIt',  v.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

OOt-work',*  (-wUrk')  v.  a.  [L  outworked,  gutwrought  ; 

yp    OUTWORKING,  OUTWORKED,  OUTWROUGHT.]    To  CXCeCd 

in  working;  to  outdo.  B.  Jonson. 

Otyx'wORK,  (Sfit'wurk)  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  raised  on  the 
outside  of  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place ;  a  work  raised 
outwardly  for  defence ;  the  part  of  a  fortification  next 
the  enemy. 

OOt-worn',  p.  from  Outwear.  Milton.  See  Outwear. 

fOOT-woRTH',  (-wurth')  V.  a.  To  excel  in  value.  ShaJc. 

JOOt-wrEst',  (-rSst')  V.  a.  To  extort  by  violence.  Spenser. 

OOt-write',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  writing.  Addison. 

OOt-wrou&HT',  (-rawf)  p.  from  Outwork.  B.  Jonson. 

OOt-za'nv,  7).  a.  To  exceed  in  buffoonery.  B.  Jonson. 

Ou'ZEL,*  (d'zl)  n.  (Omitfi.)  A  water-fowl  of  the  rail  kind. 
Crabb.  A  blackbird.  Smart. 

O'VAL,  a.  [ouafe,  Fr. ;  ovum^  L.^  oji  egg.]  Oblong  and  cur- 
vilinear; resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
—  Oval  window,  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ear. 

O'VAL,  n.  A  figure  resembling  an  ellipse,  or  the  transverse 
section  of  an  egg ;  an  egg-shaped  superficies. 

Ov-^L-BU'MEN,*  n.  The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 
Brande. 

O'VAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  oval.  Scott, 

O  VAL-SHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  oval. 
Loudon. 

>Yi'Ri-oDs,  (I.  Consisting  of  eggs.  Thomson. 

V-va'RJ-Om,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  P-va'ri-a.  (Aitat.)  The  two  or- 
gans which  contain  the  female  ova.  —  (Bot.)  A  hollow 
case  enclosing  ovules  or  young  seeds,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  flower.  Brande.    See  Ovarv. 

O'va-RVj  «.  [ovaire,  Fr. ;  ovarium,  L.J  (Anat.)  An  organ 
containing  the  female  ova,  or  in  which  impregnation  is 
performed. —  (SoL)  A  hollow  case  enclosing  ovules  or 
young  seeds.  See  Ovarium. 

0' VATE,  a.  [ovatusj  L.J  Of  an  oval  figure ;  egg-shaped ;  oval. 

^VAT-ED,*  a.  Of  an  oval  or  egg  form  ;  ovate.  Pennant. 

JJ-vate-lAn'oe-o-late,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  an  egg 
and  a  lance.  Lindley. 

D-va'tion,  lu  [Fr. ;  ovaMo,  L.]  An  inferior  kind  of  tri- 
umph among  the  Romans,  granted  to  distinguished  mili- 
tary leadevs,  in  which  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
biillocks. 

5-vA-to-<5b'l6ng,*  a.  Oblong  as  an  egg.  SmarL 

Ov':el-TV,"-  71.  {Law)   Whishaw.  See  Oweltt. 

fiv'EN,  (iiv'vn)  n.  An  arched  cavity,  of  brick  or  stone 
work,  for  haking  bread,  &:c. ;  a  cavity  in  a  stove  for  bak- 
ing. 

(Sv'en-lEss,*  (uv'vn-ISs)  a.  Destitute  of  an  oven.  Qu.Rev. 

B'ver,  pr«p.  Above;  above,  with  motion;  across;  upon; 
through;  throughout;  more  than. 

fi'VER,  ad.    Above  the  top;  so  as  to  be  upper  or  above ; 


more  ;  throughout ;  from  beginning  to  end ;  from  side  tc 
side. —  Over  and  a&ove,  besides  ;  beyond  what  was  firs 
supposed  or  immediately  intended. —  Over  against,  oppo- 
site.—  Over  and  over,  with  repetition. —  To  give  overy  ta 
cease  from ;  to  attempt  to  help  no  longer. —  Over  is  much 
used  in  composition,  and  with  various  meanings;  but 
more  commonly  with  the  signification  of  tooy  too  much, 
more  tlian  enough,  excess,  abundance. 

O'VER,  a.  Being  past  or  beyond:  — upper;  being  on  the 
outside ;  as,  orw  leather.  Todd. 

0'v]eR,  V.  a.  To  get  over.  Pegge.  [North  of  Eng.] 

0-V^R-a-boOnd',  v.  n.  To  abound  more  than  enough. 

0-ver-Act',  v.  a.  Sen.  To  act  more  than  enough. 

5'v]e:r  a-gainst',*  (-gSnst')  jwcp.  Opposite  to,  with  an  in- 
tervening space.  Raleigh. 

S-v^r-A^'j-tAte,  v.  a.  To  agitate  too  much. 

O'v^r-All^,*  tu  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers  covering 
another  dress.  Smart. 

0-v:e:r-Akx'iovs,*  (-ank'shus)  a.  Too  anxious  Maunder. 

0-V]?r-Anx'iovs-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  too  anxious  manner.  Ash 

0-v?r-Arch',  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

c5-ver-Awe',  v.  a.  [i.  overawed  ;  ^p.  oterawing,  ovaa- 
AWBD.]  To  keep  in  awe;  to  intimidate. 

5-ver-bAl'^nce,  v.  a.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  preponderate 

O'ter-bXl-ance,  n.  An  excess ;  more  than  an  equivalent 

ip-VJjiR-BAT'TLE,  a.  Too  fruitful ;  exuberant.  Hooker. 

O-ver-beAr',  C-bir')  v.  a.  [i.  overbore  ;  pp.  overbearing 
OVERBORNE.]  To  bear  down  by  power,  severity,  or  pride 
to  repress;  to  subdue;  to  prostrate. 

O-veb-beAr'jng,*  p.  a.  Bearing  down  ;  oppressive;  des- 
potic. 

0-V5R-b£nd',  v.  a.  H.  overrent  ;  pp.  overbending 
ovEEBENT.]  To  bcnd  too  much,  or  too  intensely. 

0-VER-b1d',  v.  a.  [i.  overbade;  pp,  ovehbiddino,  oveb- 
BID.]  To  bid  more,  or  too  much. 

0-VER-BLOW',  v.  n.  [i,  OVERBLEW  ;  pp.  overblowino 
OVERBLOWN.]  To  blow  with  too  much  violence.  Spenser 

O-VER-BLOW'jti.  a.  To  drive  away.  Waller. 

O'VER-BOARD,  ad.  Off  the  ship  ;  out  of  the  ship. 

6-VER-BblL'.*  V.  a.  To  boil  too  much.  Hart£. 

0-v:?r-bold',*  o.  Too  bold  ;  impudent.  Ash. 

0-v?r-borne',*  j».  from  Overbear.  See  Overbear. 

O-veb-breed',*  v.  a.  To  breed  to  excess.  Fo.  Qm.  Rto. 

O-VER-BROW,  V.  a.  To  hang  over.  Collins. 

0-ver-buIld',*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  building ;  to  build  over 
Black.    See  Build. 

0-VER-BUlLT',  1.  &p.  from  Overbuild.  See  Overbuild. 

tp-VER-B&LK',  V.  a.  To  oppress  by  bulk.  Shak. 

O-ver-bur'den,  (-dn)o.  a.  To  load  with  too  great  weight 

O-ver-bOr'den-sSme,*  a.  Too  burdensome.  Raleigh. 

5-VER-BUg'v,*  (-biz'e)  a.  Too  busy  ;  officious.  SmarL 

O-ver-buy',  (-hi')  V.  a.  To  buy  too  dear  or  too  much.  Bp 
Hall. 

0-v?b-came',*  i.  from  Overcome.  See  Overcome. 

0-v:?r-cAn'p-py,  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  canopy.  Shak 

O'ver-cAre  *7i.  Excessive  care  ;  anxiety.  Dryden. 

O-ver-cAre'fOi.,*  a.  Careful  to  excess.  Smart. 

6-v?R-cAR*Ry,  v.  fl.  To  carry  or  hurry  too  far.  Hayward. 

6-V?R-cXst',  v.  a.  [i.  overcast;  pp.  overcasting,  over- 
cast.] To  cloud  ;  to  darken:  —  to  cast  or  compute  at  toe 

_  high  a  rate :  —  to  sew  over;  to  encircle  with  a  thread 

0'v?R-cAST,*  a.  Clouded;  cloudy;  obscured.  Maunder. 

5-VER-cAu'Tlovs,*  (-shi^s)  a.  Cautious  to  excess.  Smart 

O-ver-char^^e',  v.  a.  H.  overcharged  ;  pp.  ovehchaho- 
iNO,  overcharged.]  To  charge  to  excess;  to  rate  toe 
high  ;  to  load  too  heavily ;  to  caricature. 

Cveb-chSr^-e,*  71.  Too  great  a  charge.  Oascoigne. 

0-ver-climb'.  (-klim')  v.  a.  To  climb  over.  Ld.  Surrey. 

O-ver-cloOd',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  clouds.  Abp.  Laud, 

0-VER-CL0¥',  V.  a.  To  fill  beyond  satiety.  Skak. 

O'VER-COAT,*  n.  An  outside  coat ;  a  greatcoat.  Collier 

5-v:?r-c6m:e',  (-kiim')  v.  a.  [overcomen^  D.]  [i.  overcame 
pp.  OVERCOMING,  OVERCOME  J  To  subduo  ;  to  couquor ;  tt 
vanquish  ;  to  surmount.   [-fTo  invade.  Skak.} 

0-VEr-c6me',  (-kum')  V.  iu  To  gain  the  superiority, 

5-v?r-c6m'er,  (-kum'er)  n.  One  who  overcomes. 

0-VER-c6M'jNa-L¥,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  conqueror. 

0-V¥R-c6n'fi-d£nce,*ji.  Too  great  confidence.  Ask. 

O-VER-coN'Fj-DfiNT,*  o.  Too  Confident ;  presumptuoM 
Ask. 

O-ver-coOnt',  v.  a.  To  rate  or  count  too  high. 

5-veb-c6v'?r,  v.  a.  To  cover  completely.  Shak. 

5-VER.cR£D'v-L0t5Sj*  a.  Credulous  to  excess.  Milton 

O-v^r-crow',  v.  a.  To  crow  as  in  triumph.  Spenser, 

0'V?r-dAr-jng,*  a.  Too  daring.  Shak. 

0-Ver-dATE',  V,  a.  To  date  beyond  the  proper  period, 

0-ver-d£l'j-o^te,*  o.  Delicate  to  excess.  Bp.  HalU 

tp-VJER-DlGHT',  (-dit')  p.  a.  Covered  over.  Spenser. 

O-V?  R-l>lL'j-<^fiNT,*  a.  Excessively  diligent.  Ash. 

O-Veb-dO',  v.  a,  [i.  overdid  ;  pp-  overdoing,  overdoms 
To  do  more  than  enough. 

0-V?r-d6',  V,  n.  To  do  too  much.  Orew. 

5-V]^R-DOSE',*  V,  a.  To  load  with  too  large  a  dose.  Ash. 

0'Y]E:R-i>OSE,*n.  An  excessive  dose.  Ency, 
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C^-VER-drAw^  *  r.  a.  [i.  overdrew}  pp.  oterdrawino, 
a  FERDRAWN.]  To  diaw  too  much,  or  beyond  one's  credit 
or  authority:  —  to  represent  too  strongly.  Qw.  Rev. 

'#ver-drAw'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  drawing  too  high,  or  be- 
yond one's  credit. 

0-Ver-dr£ss',  v.  a.  To  dress  too  much  or  lavishly.  Pope. 

0-v?r-drXnk',  v.  71.  To  drink  too  much  or  to  excess. 

0-VER-DRivE',  V,  a.  To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond 
strength. 

0-V?R-dry',  V,  a.  To  dry  loo  much.  Burton. 

0-Vjy:R-£A'6ER,  (-S'gerJ  a.  Too  eager;  too  vehement. 

O-VER-EA'SER-LY,  ad.  With  too  much  eagerness.  Milton. 

0-V1j;r-ear'nest,*  a.  Excessively  earnest.  Shak. 

C-VER-EAT',**u.  n.  To  eat  too  much.  Ash.  See  Eat. 

O-VER-fiMP'TY,  (-Sm'te)  V.  a.  To  make  too  empty. 

C-ver-£s't|-mate,*  Jt.  Too  high  an  estimation.  J^orton. 

5-ver-£s'tJ-iviAte,*  V,  a.  To  estimate  too  high.  ScotZ. 

C-ver-ex-c"it'ed,*  a.  Excited  too  much.  Coleridge. 

0-v:^r-eye',  (6-v?r-i')  v.  a.  To  superintend;  to  observe; 
to  remark.  Shak. 

6'v?r-fA.ll,  71.  A  cataract.  Raleigh.  —  {J^auU)  A  shoal  or 
bank  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Crabb. 

0-v:ER-F^-TiGUE',*  V.  a.  To  fatigue  too  much.  Ash 

<S-viER-FEED',*  V.  o.  To  feed  too  much.  Dryden.  See 
Feed. 

C-V]er-fIll',*  v.  a.  To  fill  too  full.  Jish. 

iVv^R-FLOAT^,  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  water.  Dryden. 

6-V]gR-Fi-oDR'{SH,*  V.  a.  To  nourish  or  adorn  superficial- 
ly. Shak._ 

0-VJER-fl5w',  (-flo')  V.  n.  ^  overflowed;  pp.  over- 
flowing, overflowed,  wrongly  overflown.]  To  be 
more  than  full  ;  to  flow  over  the  banks  or  limits  ;  to 
exuberate ;  to  abound. 

0-VER-FLow',  V.  a.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim  ;  to  deluge; 
to  drown;  to  inundate. 

O'ver-flow,  n.  Inundation  ;  exuberance;  more  than  ful- 
ness ;  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over. 

0-ver-fl6v7'|ng,  71,  Exuberance;  copiousness. 

0-VER-FLovir'}N&,*  p.  a.  Inundating;  exuberant;  abun- 
dant. 

0-VER-FLow'iNe-Ly,  ad.  Exuberantly.  Boyle. 

5-V]5R-FLOWN',*p.  from  Overfly.  See  Overflv, 

6-V^Hr-FLOsH',*  V.  a.  To  flush  too  high.  Smart. 

O-VER-fly',  v.  a.  [i.  OVERFLEW  ;  pp.  overfltino,  over- 
flown.] To  cross  by  flight.  Dryden. 

6-V]?R-FOND^*  a.  Too  fond.  Milton. 

t5-V]pR-FOR'WARD,*  a.  Forward  to  excess.  Strong. 

C-VEB-FOR'WARD-Nfiss,  71.  Too  great  forwardness. 

0-VER-FREe',*  a.  Too  free;  too  familiar.  Ask. 

0-V?R-FREIGHT',  (-frat')  v.  a.  [i.  overfreighted;  jap. 
overfbeiohting,  overfreighted.]  To  freight  or  load 
too  heavily. 

O-ver-frOit'fOl,  f-frut'ful)  a.  Too  fruitful. 

tO-VER-fifiT',  V.  a.  To  reach  ;  to  come  up  with.  Sidney. 

0-VER-£J-1ld',  v.  a.  To  gild  over;  to  varnish. 

O-VER-j&ifRD',  V.  a.  To  bind  too  closely.  Milton. 

0-VEr-glJnce',  v.  a.  To  look  hastily  over.  Shak. 

6-VER^Go',  V.  a.  [i.  overwent;  pp.  overgoing,  over- 
gone.]  To  go  over  or  beyond  ;  to  surpass ;  to  excel. 

0-V?R-&6wE',  p.  from  Overgo.  Surpassed. —  [flnjured, 
Shak.] 

0_VER-GbR9-E',  V.  a.  To  gorge  too  much.  Shak. 

tO-V]pR-GRXssED',  (-grftsf)  a.  Having  too  much  grass; 
overgrown  with  grass.  Spenser. 

0-VER-great',  (-graf)  a.  Too  great.  Locke. 

0-V?R-GREiiD'Y,*  a.  Greedy  to  excess.  Ash. 

O-V^R-GROW^',  V.  a.  [i.  overgrew  ;  pp.  overgrowing, 
ovERGRowN.j  I'o  grow  bcyond ;  to  cover  with  growth, 

0-VER-GROW',  V.  71.  To  grow  beyond  the  natural  size. 

S'VER-GROWN,*  p.  a.  Grown  too  large ;  grown  over. 

0'v?R-GROWTH,  n.  Exuberant  growth. 

6-v:^R-HiLE',  (-h9.wI0  V.  a.  To  examine.  See  Overhaul. 

{o'vjer-hXnd,*!!.  Superiority;  upperhand.  Sir  Th.  More. 

O-vee^hXn'dle,  v.  a.  To  mention  too  often.  Shak. 

O-VER-hXng'j  v.  a.  [i.  overhung;  pp.  overhaicgino, 
OVERHUNG.]   To  jut  ovcr ;  to  impend  over.  Shak. 

0-ver-hXng',  v.  n.  To  hang  or  jut  over.  Milton. 

C-V]er-hard',*  a.  Excessively  hard.  Ash. 

5-V?R-hard'en,  (-dn)  v.  a.  To  make  too  hard. 

5-VER-has'ti-L¥,  ad.  In  too  great  a  hurry.  Hales. 

O-VER-HAS'Tl-lTJBsa,  n.  Too  much  haste.  Reresby. 

O-ver-has'tV,  a.  Too  quick;  too  hasty.  Hammond. 

C-VER-H^uii',  V.  a,  (ji'auL)  To  unfold  or  loosen,  as  the 
tackle  of  a  ship: — to  pull  or  turn  over  unceremoniously ; 
to  examine  over  again. 

0-ver-h£ad',  ad.  Above  the  bead ;  aloft ;  in  the  zenith  ; 
above. 

O-vjsr-hear',  V.  a.  [C  overheard;  j^.  ovERHSARicra, 
OVERHEARD.]  To  hear  privately  or  by  chance;  to  hear 
what  was  not  meant  to  be  heard. 

6-VER-HEARD',*p.  a.  Heard  as  by  accident,  OUman. 

O-ver-heat',  v.  a.  To  heat  too  much.  Addison 

'■5-ver-hele',  tJ.  fl.  To  cover  over.  B.  Jojison. 

tO-V¥R-H£ND',  V.  a.  To  overtake ;  to  reach.  Spenser, 


C-VER-Is'svE,*  (-tsh'flfaui)  n.  An  excessiv ;  issue,  a&   i  banit 

notes.  D.  Webster. 
5-v?R-j£al'ovs,*  a.  Jealous  to  excess.  Shak 
5-v?R-J0$"',  D.  a.  To  transport;  to  ravish.  Bj).  Taylor. 
Q'v^R-jb^f  n.  Transport ;, ecstasy.  Shale. 
O-VER-joiED',*  C-jbld')  ;;,  a.    Filled  with  joy  or  trans 

port. 
5-VER-KiND'N?ss,*  71.  Excessive  kindness.  Shak. 
0-V?R-LA'B0R,  V,  a.  [i.  overlahored  jyj?.  overlaborini, 

overlarored  ]  To  execute  with  too  much  labor  or  care 
_  to  harass  with  toil. 
O-VER^LADE',  V  a.  [L  overlaoed  ;pp.  overlading,  ovei* 

LADEN.]  To  overburden  ;  to  lade  too  much.  Suckling. 
O'VER-LAND,*  a.  Performed  or  carried  on  by  land,  not  b„ 
_  sea.  Ed.  Rev. 
0'ver-lXnd-]|:r,*  «,    One  who  travels  over  regions  o. 

lands.    Tail. 
0-V]er-lAp',*  v.  a.  To  lap  or  fold  over.  Smart.  See  Laf 
0-V]ER-lAr<^e',  a.  Too  large.  Collier. 
fO-VJER-LXSH',  V.  n.  To  exaggerate.  Barrow. 
tp-V^R-LXsH'lNG-LV,  ad.  With  exaggeration.  Breretoood 
O-VER-LAY',   Ma')   V.  a.    [i.  ovep.la.id  ;  pp.   overlavinu, 

OVERLAID,]    To  lay  something  upon;  to  oppress  by  too 

much  weight  or  power ;  to  smother  with  too  much  or  trN> 

close  covering;  to  smother;  to  crush;  to  overwhelm  :~ 

to  cover  the  surface,  as  of  a  work  in  wood,  with  a 

metal. 
0-V?R-LAY'jng,  n.  A  superficial  covering.  £iorf.  xxxviii 
O-VER-LEAP',  V.  a.  To  pass  oven  as  by  a  jump.  Shak. 
O'vER-L^ATH-ER,  (-Igtfi-er)  71.  Upper-leather.  Shak.  [K.^ 
0-ver-lIiav'ew,  (-ISv'vn)  v.  a.  To  swell  out  too  much.  B 

Jonson._To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.  Shak. 
0-V^R-lie',*   V,  a.   [i.  overlay;  pp.  overlying,  over 

LAIN.]  (Oeol.)   To  lie  upon  or  over.   Phillips. 
O-V^R-LiGHT',  (-lit')  n.  Too  strong  light.  Bacon. 
0-ver-lIve',  v.  a.  To  survive  ;  to  outlive.  Sidney. 
0-v?r-l1ve',  v.  71.  To  live  too  long.  Milton. 
O-V^R-Llv'^R,  n.  One  who  overlives  ;  survivor.  Bacon 
C-V?R-load',  v.  a.    [i.  overloaded;  pp.  overloading, 

OVERLOADED.]   To  load  witli  too  much ;  to  burden. 
0-Vj?R-l6ng',  o.  Too  long.  Boyle. 
0-V^R-LOOK',  (-Ifik')  V.  a.  [i.  overlooked  ;pp.  overlook 

iKG,  overlooked,]  To  view  from  a  higher  place;  to  view 

fully  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  superintend ;  to  oversee  ;  to  review  • 

— to  pass  by  indulgently  ;  to  neglect;  to  slight. 
5-V5R-look'?r,  (-IGk'er)  n.  One  who  overlooks. 
(5'veb-l66p,  n.  {Jfaut.)  Orlop.  Raleigh.  See  Orlop. 
0-VER-I.6VE',  V.  a.  To  love  too  much.  Bp.  Hall. 
CVER-LY,  a.  IfCareless  ;  negligent ;  slight.  Bp.  Hall.]  Cu 

sory  i  superficial.  Karnes.  [Scotticism.]  — Excessive  ;  too 

much.  Coleridge,  [R.] 
^6'VER-LY,*  ad.  Carelessly ;  slightly.  Bailey. 
O-V^R-mAst'ed,  a.  Having  too  much  mast.  Dryden. 
O-VER-Mis'TER,  V.  a.  To  subdue ;  to  govern.  Skak. 
O-VER-mXtch',  v.  a.  To  be  too  powerful  for ;  to  conquer 

Milton. 
O'ver-mXtch,  71.  One  of  superior  powers  ;  superiority. 
0-VEr-m£a9'VRE,  (-mezb'ur)  v.  a.  To  measure  or  estimate 

too  largely.  Bacon. 
6'ver-m£a9-vke,  (-mezh'ur)7i.  Something  given  over  tb» 

due  measure  ;  a  surplus. 
O-VER-flii&R'Ry,*  a.  Excessively  merry.  Shak. 
tO-VER-MlcK'i-E,  (-mik'kl)  a.  Overmuch. 
6-VER-Mlx',  V.  a.  To  mix  with  too  much.  Creech. 
0-VER-m6d'est,  a.  Too  bashful ;  too  reserved.  Hales, 
■(_0'V]ER-iff6sT,  a.  Highest;  over  the  rest,  Ainsioorth. 
O-ViER-MtJCH',  a.  Too  much  ;  more  than  enough.  Lock*. 
5-ver-mCch',  ad.  In  too  great  a  degree.  Hooker. 
O-ver-mCch',  71.  More  than  enough.  Miltoiu 
fO-VilER-MDCH'NESS,  71.  Superabundance.  B.  Jcynson. 
IO-ver-mDl'tj-tude,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  number.  MUtim 
O-VEr-name',  v.  a.  To  name  over  in  a  series.  SAoA. 
O-v^r-wight',  (-nit')n.  Night  before  bed-time.  Shak. 
O-v^r-night',*  ad.  Through  the  night;  in  the  evening^ 

or  in  the  evening  before.  Turbervile, 
t5-v:?R-K6l3E',  V.  a.  To  overpower  by  noise.  Cowley. 
t5-v?R-6F'FiCE,  V.  a.  To  lord  by  virtue  of  ofiice.  Shak, 
0-VER-9F-Fl"ciovs,  (-Qf-f5sh'ys)  a.  Too  officious. 
0-VER-PAiNT',  V.  a.  To  color  too  strongly. 
tp-VER-PART',*  V.  a.  To  assign  too  high  a  part  to.  Shah. 
O-ver-pAss',  v.  a.  [i,  overpassed,  overpast;  pp.  ovef 

PAsiiNG,  OVERPASSED,  OVERPAST.]  To  cross ;  to  overlook 

to  pass  with  disregard ;  to  omit ;  not  to  receive. 
0-V?R^pSst  ,  p.  a.  Gone  ;  past.  Shak. 
0-V^R-PAY',  (-pa')  V.  a.  [i.  overpaid;  pp.  ovehpayi.'^o 

overpaidJ  To  pay  too  much. 
f6-V¥Rr-:^EER',  V.  a.  To  overlook ;  to  hover  above.  Shak. 
|6-V¥B-PERCH',  V.  a.  To  fly  over.  Shak. 
O-VJ^R-PER-suADE',*  V.  a.    To  persuade  too  much,  of 

against  inclination.  Ec.  Rev. 
&-V]?R-PlC'TVItE,  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  representation.  Shak 
O'VER-piitts,  71.  Surplus ;  what  remains  more  than  enough 
O-VERt-ply',  v.  a.  To  employ  too  laboriously.  MiUon. 
O-V^R-Pol^E',  V,  a.  To  outvreigh.  Browne. 
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ft'^T^R-PcT^E,  n.  Preponderant  weight.  Dnjdm 
0-VJ^r-p6l'ish,  V,  a.  To  finish  too  nicelv    BlaektoaU, 
O-V^r-pSn'der-oDs,  a.  Too  weigJUy.  Milton. 
O-V-Tflt-POST',  V.  a.  To  get  quickly  over.  Skalc 

O-V^R-POw'ER,     0.    a.    [l.  OVERPOWERED  J  pp.  OVERPOWER- 

iNo,  OVERPOWERED.]  To  vanquish  by  force  ;  to  bear 
down  ;  to  overthrow j  to  be  predominant  over;  to  op- 
press by  superiority. 

>VER-po*':?R-lNo,*  p.  a.  Bearing  down  by  superior 
power, 

5-VER-PR]£ss',  V.  a.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  crush  ;  to  over- 
come  by  entreaty ;  to  press  or  persuade  loo  much. 

0-v?E-PRiZE',  V.  a.  To  value  at  too  high  a  price.  WoWm. 

D-vij:R.PR5MPT',*a.  Prompt  to  excess.  Smith. 

0-vek-pr6mpt'ness,  w.  Hastiness;  precipitation.  Hales. 

O-vi?R-pR0-POR'Ti9N,*  V.  (u  To  make  too  great  a  propor- 
tion. SmarU 

6-VER-Qui'ET-N£ss,  n.  A  too  qulct  State.  Browne. 

0-vi?R-RAKE',*  V,  a.  (JVaut.)  To  break  in  upon,  as  waves 
over  a  ship  while  at  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-rXn',*  i.  from  Overrun.     See  Overrun. 

0-V]Er-rAnk',  (-rangk')  a.  Too  rank.  Mortimer. 

O-VEr-rate'j  u.  a.  [i.  overrated  ;pp.  overrating,  ovkh- 
rated.]_  To  rate  at  too  much  or  too  high. 

O-VER-REACH',  v.  a.  To  rise  above  j  to  deceive  ;  to  go  be- 
yond ;  to  circumvenc. 

0-v?R-REAcn',  V.  n.  To  strike  the  hinder  feet  too  far  for- 
ward, (as  a  horse,}  so  that  the  toes  strike  against  the  fore 
shoes. 

0'vi;R-REACH,*7i.Act  of  overreaching;  a  strain  ;  a  swell- 
ing of  the  master-sinew  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

0-v?R-REACH'ER,  71.  One  that  overreaches  j  a  cheat. 

'5-VER-READ',  V.  a.  To  peruse.  SAoA. 
■'-VER-RficK'ON,*  (-rgck'fcn)  v.a.    To  reckon  too  much. 
Jlsk. 

tO-ver-rEd',  v.  a.  To  smear  with  red.  Shak. 

0-ver-ride',  v.  a.  [i.  overrode;  ^,  oveeridino,  over- 
ridden, overrode,  or  overrid.]  To  ride  over  ;  to  ride 
too  much.  — (ifflto)  To  supersede. 

0-vER-Rl(;^'|r^,*  a.  Too  rigid  ;  too  strict,  ^sh. 

C-VER-RiPE',*  a.  Too  ripe.  Milton. 

C-v^R-Ri'pEN,  (-rl'pn)  V.  a.  To  make  too  ripe. 

C-VJER-r6ast',  (-rost)  v.  a.  To  roast  too  much.  Shak. 

C-vi^K-RtJL'E' jV.  a.  [i.  overruled  ;  pp.  overruling,  over- 
ruled.] To  control  or  influence ;  to  influence  by  predom- 
inant power ;  to  govern  with  high  authority  ;  to  superin- 
tend ;  to  supersede.  —  {Law)  To  make  void  ;  to  reject. 

C-VER-RtTL':]gR,  TO.  One  who  overrules  ;  director. 

6-VER-RtJL'fNG,*  p.  a.  Governing  with  superior  power; 
directing. 

0-VER-rGn',  v.  a.  [u  overran  ;  pp.  overrunning,  over- 
run.] To  harass  ny  incursions ;  to  ravage  ;  to  outrun ; 
to  pass  behind  j  to  overspread ;  to  cover  all  over ;  to  do 
mischief  by  great  numbers  ;  to  injure  by  treading  down. 
—  (^Printing)  To  run  beyond  the  proper  length  by  means 
of  insertions  ;  to  change  the  disposition  of  lines  or  pages. 

0-v:?R-RtJN',  V.  n.  To  overflow;  to  be  more  than  full, 

0-V?R-Ri3w'N?R,  n.  One  who  overruns. 

tp'VER-sc&TCHT,*  a.  Much  flogged  or  whipped.  Shak. 

O'VER-SEA,  a.  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea.  Wilson,  [r.] 

C-VER-SEE',  v.  a.  [i,  OVERSAW  ;  pp.  overseeing,  over- 
seen.] To  watch  over;  to  observe  carefully  ;  to  superin- 
tend ;  to  overlook. 

0-VER-SEEN',  p.  Superintended.  [fDeceived.  Hooker.] 

0-v:er-S£'je:r,  n.  One  who  oversees ;  a  superintendent ;  an 
officer  wlio  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any  mat- 
ter, as  a  literary  seminary,  the  poor,  &;c. 

{>-v:?r-se'?r-shIp,*  n.  The  office  or  station  of  an  over- 
seer. Qu.  Rev, 

^v:?r-s£li*',*  17.  a.  [i.  oversold  ;  jtp.  overselling,  over- 
lOLD.]  To  sell  at  too  high  a  price  ;  to  sell  too  much.  Dryden. 

3-VER-s£t',  w. a.  [i.  overset;  pp.  oversetting,  overset.] 
To  turn  bottom  upwards;  to  throw  off  the  basis;  to 
subvert ;  to  overturn. 

O-V^R-sfiT',  V.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis ;  to  turn  over. 

&-VER-SHADE',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  shade.  Shak. 

5-v?r-shAd'ow,  (-shS.d'd6)if.  a.  To  throw  a  shadow  over ; 
to  shelter ;  to  protect. 

0-V]PR-shXd'9W-er,  n.  One  who  overshadows.  Bacon. 

6-ver-shIne',*ij,' a.  To  outshine.  Shak. 

0-V?r-3h66t',  b.  n.  To  fly  beyond  the  mark.  Collier. 

0-VER-SH66T',  u.  a.  \i.  overshot;  pp.  overshooting, 
overshot.]  To  shoot  beyond;  to  pass  swiftly  over;  to 
venture  too  far:  —  to  have  water  so  shot  over  that  one 
part(asof  a  wheel)  is  loaded  and  turns,  while  the  other 
is  empty. 

O'ver-shSt-whSel',*  n.  A  wheel  which  is  turned  by 
water  flowing  on  the  top  of  it.  Francis. 

0'VER-si»HT,  (-sit)  n.  Superintendence ;  inspection  :  — 
mistake;  error:  —  inattention;  inadvertency. 

5- v^r-size',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  bulk ;  to  plaster  over.  Shak, 

5-VER-SKfp^  w,  a.  To  pass  by  leaping  ;  to  escape. 

5-vjpR-siiEEP',  (-slSSp')  V.  a.  To  sleep  too  long. 

6-ver-sl1p',  v.  a.  To  let  slip  by ;  to  neglect.  Carew, 


■fO-VER-sii5w',  V.  a.  To  render  slow ;  to  check.  Hammona 

+0-v:?R-aN6w',  f-sno')  v.  a.  To  cover  with  snow.  Shak. 

O-VJgR-aoiiD',^  &  w.from  Oversell.  Dryden.  See  Oversell 

0-V]?b-s66n',  od.  Too  soon.  Sidney. 

tp-VER-s5R'ROW,  V.  a.  To  afflict  too  much.  Milton 

0-V?R-SPEAK',  B.  o.  To  say  too  much.  Hales, 

0-v?R-sPiSNT',p.  J.  Wearied ;  harassed ;  forespent.  Dryden 

C-ver-spr£ad',  (-sprfid')  v.  a.  [i.  overspread  ;  pp.  over 
bpreadinq,  overspread.]  To  cover  over ;  to  fill ;  to  scat 
ter  over. 

|0-V]?R-stXnd',  v.  a.  To  stand  too  much  upon  conditions 
DrydeTU 

0-VJER-3TARE',  V.  n.  To  stare  wildly  or  too  much.  Ascham. 

O'ver-state,*  V,  a.  To  state  too  high;  to  exaggerate 
Paley. 

5-yer-state'm;:?nt,*  n.  Too  high  a  statement    WUkins 

5-ver-st£p',*  V,  a.  To  step  beyond.  Shale.    See  Step 

0-VER-stKnk',*  V,  a.  To  surpass  in  stench.  Shak. 

5-V?R-ST6cK',  v.  a.  [i.  overstocked;  pp,  overstockipo, 
OVERSTOCKED.]  To  fill  too  fuIl;  to  crowd. 

O'ver-stOck,*  n.  Too  great  a  stock;  superabundance 
Leonard. 

5-ver-st5re',  v.  a.  To  store  with  too  much.  Hale. 

5-v:^R-straIN',  v.  -n.  [i.  overstrained;  pp.  ovekstrai* 
iNQ,  ovERsTRAiNED.VTo  make  too  violent  efforts. 

5-ver-strain',  v.  a.  To  strain  or  stretch  too  far. 

O-v^r-strew',  (-stro')  v.  a.  To  spread  over.    See  Strew 

O-ver-strIct',*  a.  Excessively  strict.  Prynne. 

tp-VER-STRiKE',  V.  a.  To  Strike  beyond.  Spenser. 

O-ver-sway',  v.  a.  To  overrule  ;  to  bear  down.  Hooker 

O-VER-swfiLL',  V.  a.  To  rise  above.  Shak. 

O'VERT,  a.  [ouvert,  Fr.]  Open;  manifest;  public;  appa 
rent ;  not  secret ;  not  concealed. 

0'v£rt-Act,*  n.  {Law)  An  open  act,  capable  by  law  of 
being  inanifestly  proved.  Wiishaw, 

0-V]er-take',  v.  a.  [i.  overtook;  pp,  overtaking,  over- 
taken.] To  catch  by  pursuit ;  to  come  up  to  something 
going  before;  to  take  by  surprise. 

0-ver-tAsk',  v.  a.  To  burden  or  task  too  much. 

0-ver-tXx',  V.  a.  To  tax  too  heavily. 

O-VER-TE'Dl-oDs,  a.  Atcessively  tedious.    See  Tedioch 

0'v]pR-TEEMED,*  a.  Worn  down  with  teeming.  Shale. 

O-VER-THROW',  V.  a.  [i.  overthrew  ;  pp.  overthrowing, 
overthrown.]  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  overturn  ;  to 
throw  down ;  to  ruin  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  defeat ;  to  con 
quer  ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  destroy;  to  subvert. 

O'vER-THRow,  n.  Subversion;  ruin;  destruction;  do 
feat ;  discomfiture, 

5-VER-THROW'ER, «.  One  who  overthrows. 

5-ver-thwArt',  a.  Opposite  ;  being  over  against ;  cross 
ing  perpendicularly  ;  adverse.  Dryden,  [r.] 

tO'VEB-THWlRT',  K.  An  adverse  circumstance.  Ld.  Surrei/ 

O-ver-thwArt',  prep.  Across;  transverse.  [R.] 

fO-VJEiR-THWlRT',  V.  a.  To  oppose.  Stapleton. 

iov^R-THwART'LY,  ad.  Across ;  transversely  ;  perverselj 

-tp-VER-THWlRT'NESS,  71.  Posturs  across  ;  perversenesa 

O-VER-TIRE',  V.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue.  Milton. 

0-v:er-ti'tle,  v,  a.  To  give  too  high  a  title  to.  Fuller 

5'VERT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  overt  manner  ;  openly. 

0-VER-took',  (-tflk')  i.  from  Overtake.  See  Overtake 

0-VER-t6p',  v.  a.  [i.  OVERTOPPED ;  pp.  overtopping, 
OVERTOPPED.]  To  Hse  abovo  the  top  or  head  ;  to  excel , 
to  surpass ;  to  obscure. 

O-VER-TO-fl^'ER,  V.  n.  To  Soar  too  high.  Fuller. 

O-ver-trade',*  v.  n.  To  trade  too  much.  JV.  Biddle. 

5-v?r-trad'er,*  n.  One  who  trades  too  much.  BaJcer. 

O-ver-trad'INQ-,*  n.  Excessive  trading  or  traffic.  Bacon 

0-VER-TRlP',tJ.  a.  To  trip  over;  to  walk  lightly  over.  SltaA 

tp-V?R-TR6w',  V.  n.  To  think  too  highly.  Wicliffe. 

O-v?R-tr0st',  v.  a.  To  trust  too  much.  Bp.  Hall. 

0'v?R-TURE,  n.  [ou«Brfrii7-e,  Fr.]  [An  opening  ;  disclosure 
Shak."]  A  proposal ;  an  offer;  something  offered  to  con- 
sideration, —  {Mus.)  An  introductory  piece  of  music  pre- 
fixed to  an  oratorio,  concert,  or  opera. 

O-V^R^TiJRN',  V.  a,  {i,  overturned;  pp,  overturning 
OVERTURNED.]  To  throw  down  ;  to  overtlirow ;  to  sub- 
vert ;  to  ruin ;  to  overpower ;  to  conquer. 

O'VER-TiJRN,  n.  A  subversion ;  overthrow ;  revolution 

5-VER-TiiRrf'4.-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  overturned. 

O-VER-TiJRN'ER,  n.  One  who  overturns- 

0-Ver-vAl've,  (o-v^r-v&l'yi^)  v,  a.  [i.  overvalued  ;  pp 
OVERT ALUiNG,  OVERVALUED.]  To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

0-VER-VEiL^  (-valO  V.  a.  To  cover.  Shak, 

tp'v?B-viEW,*7i.  An  overlooking;  inspection.  Shak. 

0-VER-v5te',  v.  a.  To  outvote.  JTing  Charles. 

0-VJ?r-wAtch',  (6-v?r-wQch')  o.  a.  &  ti.  To  watch  over  : 
— to  watch  too  long.  Dryden. 

0-v?r-watched',  (-wiSchf)  a.  Tired  with  too  much 
watching.  Sidney. 

5-VER-WEAK',  a.  Too  weak ;  too  feeble. 

0-VER-weAr',*  v.  a.  To  wear  too  much.  Dryden. 

O-V^r-Wea'by,  (5-v?r-wS'i9;  v.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigua 

0-VEHr.w£A5H']5R,  (o-v^r-wSth'er)  i         "" 


lence  of  weather.  Shak.  [r.] 


)  v.  a.  To  batter  by  vin- 
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I  -?R-WEfN',  V.  71.  To  think  too  highly  or  wikh  arrogance ; 
)  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man  *s  self.  Skak.  [Little  used  as  a  verb.] 

^  VER-WEEN'JNG,*  a.  Thinking  too  highly  of  one's  self; 
jonceited ;  arrogant ;  opinionated.  Q,u.  Rev. 

"5  VER-WEEN'JNG-Ly,  ad.  In  an  overweening  manner. 

5-ver-weigh',  (6-v§r-wa')  u.  a.  To  outweigh.  Hooker. 

6  VER-Vi  EIGHT,  (6'ver-wat)  M.  Preponderance. 

5-ver-wh£lm',  (6-ver-hwfilm')  v.  a.  H.  overwhelmed  ; 
pp.  ovEHWHELMiNQ,  OVERWHELMED.]  TO  Spread  over  and 
cover  or  crush  with  something;  to  Immerse  and  bear 
down,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  crush. 

tp-VER-WHEiiM',  n.  Act  of  overwhelming.  Young. 

0-v^r-wh£lm'|ng,*  p.  a.   Covering;  bearing  down  or 

_  crushing  every  thing  beneath. 

0-ver-wh15lm'ing-lVi  ad-  In  a  manner  to  overwhelm. 

0-VER-WHEL,M'jNG-N£ss,*re.  Quality  of  being  overwhelm- 
ing.  Coleridge. 

tO-v?R-wlNG',  V.  a.  To  outreach  ;  to  outflank.  MUton, 

0-ver-wi§e',  a.  Wise  to  affectation  i  conceited. 

O-ver-wi^e'pt^ss,  71.  Pretended  wisdom.  Raleigh. 

C-VER-wooD'y,*  (6-v§r-wiid'9)  a.  Abounding  too  much  in 
wood.  MUtoTu 

tO-V]?R-wORD',  (5-ver-wUrdO  v.  a.  To  say  too  much.  Hales. 

O-VER-WORK',  (6-v?r-wurk')w. a.  [i.oveeworked  orovER- 

WROUGHT  ;      pp.     OVERWORKING,     OVERWORKED     OT     OVER- 
WROUGHT.] To  work  too  much ;  to  injure  or  tire  by  labor. 

O'vER-woRK',*  (o'ver-wiirk')  n.  Excessive  work  or  labor. 
Ed.  Reo. 

0-VER-woRN',  p.  Worn  out ;  spoiled  by  time,  toil,  or  use. 

0-ver-wr£s'tle,  (o-v§r-res'sl)  v.  a.  To  subdue  I>y  wrest- 
ling. Spenser. 

<5-ver-wrought',  (o-ver-ilwtO  i.  &  p.  from  Overwork. 
Laboredtoo  much  ;  worked  all  over.  Pope. 

tQ-VER-YEARED',  (6-ver-yerd')  a.  Too  old.  Fairfax. 

tO-VER-ZEALED',  (-zeld')  a.  Ruled  by  too  much  zeal. 

O-VER-zfiAL'OVS,  (o-ver-zel'ys)  a.  Too  zealous.  Locke. 

O'vi-Bos,*  71.  A  species  of  ox  havinji  wide  horns.  P.  Cyc. 

0-v1d'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  Ovid.  Johnson. 

6'vi-dDct,  71.  [ovum  and  ductus^  L.]  (Jlnat.)  The  tube 
which  conducts  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  or 
to  an  external  outlet. 

Q-v^f':?R-oOs,*  a.  {Zool.)  Bearing  or  containing  eggs. 
Brande. 

O'tj-fGrM,  o.  [ovum  and  forma,  L.]  Having  the  shape  of 
an  egg. 

Q-vIijt'lER-o&s,*  a.  Bearing  or  carrying  eggs.  Brande. 

O'VINE,*  a.  Pertaining  to  sheep.  Ency.- 

Q-vlP'-^-ROOs,  a.  [ovum  and  pario,  L.]  Bringing  forth  or 
producing  young  by  eggs  ;  not  viviparous.  More. 

6-Vf-p6§'lT,*  V.  a.  {Ent.)  To  lay  or  deposit  eggs.  Kirby. 

0-vlP-g-s!"TlpN,*  n.  (Ent.)  Act  of  laying  eggs.  Eirby. 

6-vi-p65'j-TpR,*  71.  (Ent)  The  instrument  by  which  an 
insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  their  appropriate  nidus.  Brande. 

O'Vj-sXc,*  n.  The  cavity  in  the  ovary,  which  contains  the 
ovum.  Brande. 

O'votDj*  a.  Formed  like  an  egg ;  egg-shaped.  Loudon. 

O'vQ-LO,*  [o'vfl-lo,  Sm.  Wb.  Maunder;  5v'9-lo,  .5aA ;  p-vo'- 
I9,  Crabb.]  n.  [It.]  (^rch.)  A  convex  moulding,  or  quar- 
terround,  usually  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  frequently 
cu^  with  a  representation  of  a  string  of  eggs.  Crabb. 

0-vo-vi-vIp'a-RO^s,*  a.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  ovovivip- 
arous  when  the  egg  is  hatched  within  the  body,  and  tlie 
young  one  excluded  alive.  P.  Cyc. 

0'vui.E,*7i,  (Boi.)  A  rudimentary  seed.  P.  Cyc. 

o'rvM,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  o'r^..  (J\rat  hist.)  An  egg. —  (Jirch.) 
An  ornament  in  the  form  of  eggs.  Hamilton. 

Owe,  (6)  V,  a.  [i.  owed;  pp.  owino,  owed.]  To  be  held 
or  bound  to  pay  to ;  to  be  indebted  to ;  to  be  under  obliga- 
tion for ;  to  have  from,  as  a  consequence  of  a  cause. 

fpwE,  (5)  V.  n.  To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Bp.  Fisher. 

0*'el-ty,*  71.  (Law)  The  difference  which  is  paid,  or  se- 
cured by  one  coparcener  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  a  partition.  Bouvier. 

Cw'iNG-,p.  &a.  Due  as  a  debt;  consequential;  imputable 
to,  as  an  agent ;  imputable  as  an  effect. 

O'^L,  B.  [idCj  Sax.  I  hulottey  Fr.]  A  bird,  of  several  varie- 
ties, that  flies  chiefly  iu  the  night,  lives  in  hollow  trees, 
and  eats  mice:  —  a  variety  of  pigeon. 

OWl,*  v.  n.  (Law)  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  unlaw- 
ful trade;  to  skulk  about  with  contraband  goods.  Perry. 

5*L'¥R,  (aai'er,  S.  W.  P.  Jo.  K.  ,■  fll^er,  Sm.]  n.  (Law)  One 
wrio  Games  contraband  goods ;  one  who  carries  out  wool 
illicitly. 

O^ii'^T,  n.  An  owl ;  a  small  owl. 

O^L'jNS-,  n.  (Law)  An  offence  in  carrying  wool  or  sheep 
to  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  export  them.  Blackstone. 

.'i^ii'lSH,  a.  Resembling  an  owl.  Oray. 
"D^'L '-LIGHT,  (bul'lit)  n.  Glimmering  light.  JVarbuHon. 
fi\VL'-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  an  owl.  Donne. 
DWN,  (on)  a.    Belonging;  possessed;  peculiar;  proper  to: 
as,  *'my  mon,"  belonging  or  peculiar  to  me.    It  is  added 
by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  possessive  pronouns,  my^  thy^ 
his,  her,  our,  your,  their 


6WN,  (5n)  V,  a.  [L  owited  ;  pp.  owniwo,  owned.j  Id  po*- 
sess  or  hold  by  right ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  avow  for  one'i 
own  ;  to  aji'ow  ;  to  confess  ;  to  recognize. 

Owtt'er,  (on'er)  n.  One  to  whom  an.'  thing  belongs. 

6wn':]er-shIp',  (6n'er-shlp)  n.  Rightft   possession. 

tp^'RE,  (biir)  n.  A  large  beast ;  urus.  dinsworth. 

O^^E,'*  n.  Oak  bark  beaten  small,  used  by  tanners;  the 
liquor  of  a  tan-vat ;  ooze.  See  Ooze.  Crabb. 

Q^'^^R,*  71.  Same  as  owse  ;  ooze.  Crabb. 

Ox,  (8ks)  7u ;  pU  OXEN.  A  castrated  bull ;  a  bullock :  —  a  go 
neric  name  for  the  bovine  genus  of  animals, 

Ox'a-I'ATe,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  ol 
oxalic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

Qx-Xi.'jc,'''  a.  Relating  to  or  extracted  from  sorrel ;  as,  ox. 
alic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'^-lAs,*  n.  [li.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  a  sharp,  acid 
plant ;  sorrel.  Crabb. 

Ox'A-MiDE,*orOx-XL'A-MlDE,*7r.(CAe7re.)A8ubstance  ob- 
tained by  heating  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort.  P.  Cye 

Ox'bane,  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Ox'b'ird,*  tz,  a  species  of  wading  bird.  Hamilton. 

Ox'pow,*  n.  A  bow  which  encloses  the  neck  of  the  or 
when  yoked,  .^sh. 

Ox'eye,  (oks'i)  71.  A  plant  or  shrub ;  a  flower ;  a  daisy. 

Ox'-eyed,  (Sks'Id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 

Ox'FLY,  n.  A^y  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle. 

fOx'GXNG,  71.  (iaw)  As  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plough  in 
a  year,  commonly  taken  for  15  acres,  but  varying  from  4 
to  40  acres.  Whishaw. 

Ox'GOAD,*  n.  A  rod  with  a  point  or  goad  for  driving  oxen. 
Judges. 

Ox'-HXr-r6w,*  n.  A  large  sort  of  harrow.  Farm,  Ency 

Ox'hEad,*  71.  The  head  of  an  ox.  Shak. 

Ox'HEAL,  (Sks'hel)  71.  A  plant.  Ai-nsworth. 

Ox'HiDE,*  n.  The  skin  of  an  ox:  —  a  measure  of  land. 
Oent.  Mag. 

Ox'i-DA-BLE,*  a.  Oxidizable.  Phil.  Mag. 

Ox'j-DATE,*  w.  (1.  &  71.  [t.  oxidated  ;  pp.  oxidating,  oxi- 
dated.] To  turn  to  the  state  of  an  oxide;  to  oxidize.  Urt, 
See  Oxidize. 

Ox-j-da'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  oxidizing;  act  of  combining 
with  oxygen ;  the  act  of  turning  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  • 
oxidiKeraent.  Brande. 

Ox'j-DA-TpR,*  n.  A  contrivance  to  throw  an  external  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp.  W.  Ency. 

Ox'{DE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  substance  combined  with  oxygen 
without  being  in  the  state  of  an  acid  ;  the  combination  ol 
a  metal  with  oxygen  ;  as,  rust  is  an  oxide  of  iron.  Urc. 
gi^This  word,  (which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  dfiJs,) 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  are,  by  some,  written  with 
a  1/,  as  oxyde,  or  oxyd,  oxydate,  &c.,  and  this  orthography 
is  in  accordance  with  etymology  ;  yet  the  orthography  of 
oxide,  oxidate,  &c.,  seems  to  be  established  by  common 
usage,  especially  in  chemicEd  and  scientiflc  works, 

Ox-ID-I'ZA-ELE,*  a.  That  may  be  oxidized.  Brande. 

Ox'JD-iZE,*  V.  a,  \i.  oxidized  ;  pp.  oxidizing,  oxidizep  J 
To  change  to  the  state  of  an  oxide ;  to  impart  oxygen  to 
Brande. 

Ox'jD-lZE-MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  Oxidizing.  Henry. 

0x-i-6D'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  iodine,  Brande. 

Ox'-liiKE,  a.  Resembling  the  ox.  Booth. 

Ox'Ljp,  n.  A  vernal  flower  ;  the  same  with  cowslip.  Shah 

px-o'Nj-^w,*  n.  A  member,  or  a  graduate,  of  the  Universitv 
of  Oxford,  in  England.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ox'pECK-ER,*  71.  A  species  of  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'-StAll,  71.  A  stand  or  stall  for  oxen. 

Ox'ter,  71.  The  armpit.  BrocketL  [North  of  England.] 

Ox't6ngue,  (Sks'tung)  ti.  An  annual  plant. 

Ox-y-jBHIjO'rjc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  procured  by  the  par 
tial  decomposition  of  chloric  acid ;  perchloric.  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'y-CRATE,  71.  [d^vKparoif.}  A  mixture  of  water  and  vin- 
egar. Wiseman. 

Ox'y-g-feN,  71.  [dlvs  and  yeivoijau]  (Chem.)  A  gas  which 
generates  acids  and  oxides,  and  forms  the  vital  part  of 
common  air.  It  is  an  elementary,  gaseous  body,  color- 
less, tasteless,  and  a  little  heavier  than  common  air.  It 
is  essential  to  respiration,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. By  combination  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  water, 
and  with  nitrogen,  common  air.  This  important  ele- 
ment was  discovered  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Priestley  ;  and  it  has 
been  termed  depklogisticated  air,  vital  air,  and  empyreal  air 

0x'v-^5N-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  acidify  by  oxygen ;  to  oxygenize 
Brande. 

Ox-v-9-:^N-A'TipN,*  71,  The  act  of  oxygenating.  Hamilton. 

Ox'y-9^EN-IZE,*  u.  a.  [i.  oxygenized  ;  pp.  oxYGENiziif  a 
OXYGENIZED,]  To  acioify  by  oxygen  ;  to  Impregnate  with 
oxygen.  P,  Chfc. 

gX-Y^'E-NOts*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  oxygen.BrflTide. 
x'v-aOw,  Tt.  [d^vs  and  ye-jvia.]  A  triangle  having  three 
acute  angles. 
OX-5g'9-nXIi,*  a.  Having  three  acute  angles.  Francis. 
6x-v-g6'nj-^Ijj*  a.  Same  as  oxygonal.  Maunder. 
Ox'v-m£l,  n.  (d^viieXi.}  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey 
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Ox-r-MO'KpjT,  n.  [dfwjiwpoi;.]  (iJiet.)  A  figure  by  which  a 
VFcrd  or  phrase  is  used,  which  is  pregnant  with  meaning, 
though  senseless,  if  interpreted  literally ;  as,  "  cruel  kind- 
ness  ;  "  "  home  is  home." 

px-v-Mu'Ei-ATE,*  n.  A  salt  formed  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
a  base.  Brande,  —  Oxymuriate  of  Kme,  chloride  of  lime,  a 
valuable  bleaching  compound.  ICrabb, 

DX-v-Mu-Ri-iT'fc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid,  called  also  clUorme. 

Dx-?PH'9-NV,*  71.  Acuteness  of  voice.  Smart. 

px-1fK'Rii(?-DlNE,  (9l(8-lr'9-<15n)  n.  [o^vp^adivoi'.]  A  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

Dx'v-sEl,,*  n,  A  salt  consisting  of  an  oxygenated  acid  and 
oxide.  Ure. 

Cx'y-TONE,*  n.  A  word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having  ua 
acute  accent  on  the  Inst  syllable.  Smart. 

C'YER,  [o'yer,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ;  a?'yer,  K. ;  BJr'er,  & 
Wb.]  _n.  {oyer J  Norm.  Fr.,  to  hear.]  ^Law)  A  hearing';  al- 
ways joined  with  terminer. — .5  court  qf  oyer  and  terminer , 
«  ocurt  for  hearing  and  determining  causes. 


6-yEs',  [8-y5s',  S.  Sm.  R.;  o-yls',  W.  P.  P-t  S'yes,  B 
8'y5,  Ja.1  interj.  [oyei,  Fr.,  hear  ye  \  (^Lavo)  "  Hear  ye. ; ' 
—  a  call  for  attention,  used  by  a  sheriff  or  crier,  a?  an  in 
troduction  to  a  proclamation.    It  is  thrice  repeated 

Of 'LET-HOLE,  n.  See  Efelet.  Prior. 

OS'SAN-ITE,*  n.  (Jlfin.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Brande. 

Ots'T^B,  n.  lostrea,  L.]  A  bivalve,  testaceous  fish  ;  an  «* 

Ois'TJEit-BfiD,*  m.  A  bed  or  breeding-place  of  oyster* 

Pennant. 
OSs'TEB-SHfiLL,*  n.  The  shell  of  an  oyster.  Pope 
Ofs'TEB-wfiNCH,  71.  A  woman  who  sells  oysters 

gir'^twoM/*»,  i  »•  S-"  -  "*»'"*• 

Q-Z^'N^,  (9-ze'n9)  n.   [o^aiva.]   {Med.)  An  ulcei  in    W 

nose,  which  disctaarges  a  fetid,  purulent  matter. 
02'ma-z6me,*b.  See  Osmazomb.  Hamiltoru, 
Ozocerite,*  n.  {Min.)   A  mineral  resembling  reinou** 
wax  in  consistence  and  translucencv>  Dana 
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Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet^  is  a  labial  conso- 
^  nant,  formed  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lips ;  as  in  pully  pelt.  It  forms,  with  h  following 
it,  a  digraph  equivalent  to  /.  —  Abbreviations,  P.  M.,  [post 
meridiem^]  afternoon  ;  P.  S.,  [post  scriptum^J  postscript. 

|Pa'.a.(^e,  71.  [j/aage,  old  Fr. ;  paaffium,  low  L.]  A  toll  for 
passage  through  the  grounds  of  another  person.  Burke. 
See  Peace. 

PXb'v-lar,  a.  Relating  to  food ;  alimental. 

PAb-v-la'tipn,  ji.  Act  of  feeding  J  fodder.  CockeraTtu 

PXB'V-LOtis,  a.  Alimental ;  affording  aliment ;  pabular. 

PlB'y^Li^M^n,  [L.]  Food;  aliment;  fodder;  support. 

Pa'c.^,*  n.  {Zool)  A  quadruped  of  South  Americft,  of  the 
lama  tribe,  called  also  alpaca.  Smellie. 

Pa'c^l,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Peru,  having  medicinal  qual- 
ities. Crabh. 

tPA'cAT-ED,*a.  Pacified;  appeased.  Ash.        [rid^e.  [r.] 

P.^-CA'Tl<?rf,  n.  \paco,  L.]  Act  of  appeasing.  Bailey.  Cole- 

Pace,  v^  [^asj  FrI]  A  step ;  gait ;  mannerof  walliing ;  degree 
of  celerity  ;  advance  in  any  business :  —  a  linear  measure 
of  uncertain  extent,  assumed  by  some  to  be  5  feet,  by 
others,  4  and  4  tenths:  —  the  length  of  one  movement  of 
the  foot  in  walking,  computed  at  3^  ^^^^  i  ^"^  ^^^  °^  ^ 
rod,  or  3  feet  and  3  tenths :  —  a  particular  movement  of  a 
horse,  in  which  the  legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  to- 
gether. 

Pace,  v.  n.  [u  paced  ;  pp.  PAcirfO,  paced,]  To  move  on 
slowly;  to  move:  —  used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

Pace,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  steps ;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

Paced,  (past)  a.  Having  a  gait  or  pace,  spoken  of  horses; 
and  thence  applied  to  persons,  generally  in  a  bad  sense ; 
as,  thorough-paced. 

Pa'cer,  71.  One  that  paces ;  a  pacing  horse. 

P.^-VHAS*  [pp-shV,  iT.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  p'i'sha,  Bra-nde,  Cather- 
wood.']  n.  A  title  of  a  high  officer  in  Turkey  ;  a  governor 
of  a  pachalic :  — sometimes  written  pasha,  and,  as  applied 
to  Barbary,  bashaw.  Ency* 

PAch-A-ca'mac,*  71.  The  name  of  the  divinity  or  being 
worshipped  by  the  idolaters  of  Peru  as  the  creator  of  the 
unive'rse.  Brande. 

P^-9HA'lic,*  [p?-sh4'lic,  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  pj-shal'jk,  Jr.;pa'- 
shgi-lik,  Maunder,}  n.  A  province  in  Turkey;  the  juris- 
diction or  government  of  a  pacha.  Dr.  Walsh. 

FXCH'v-i>ERM,*  71.  (Zoo/.)  A  thick-skinned  quadruped; 
one  of  the  pachydermata.  Klrby. 

PXjeH-y-DER'M.f-TA,*  71.  pi.  [waxv?  and  6lppiaJ\  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  quadrupeds  having  thick  skins,  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hog,  &c.  LyeU. 

PXjEH-y-DER'MA-ToOs,*  a.  Having  a  thick  skin;  belong- 
ing to  the  pachydermata.  lAjell. 

P^-ofF'lC,  a.  [paeificus,  L.]  Promoting  peace;  peaceful; 
peaceable;  peace-making;  mild;  gentle;  appeasing. 

P^-cIf'J-cal,  a.  [pacificus,  L.]  Mild ;  gentle  ;  pacific.  Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

P.^-cIf'j-CAI.-ly,*  ad.  In  a  pacific  manner.  QenuMag. 

PXc-l-FJ-CA'TlpN,  or  P^-c!tF-|-CA'TiQN,  [i^s-c-fe-ka'shyn, 
W.  P.  J.  F, ;  p9-sif-e-ka'shun,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [Fr.]  Act 
of  making  peace  or  pacifying. 

PXc-i-fi-ca'tqr,  or  Pa-cIf'j-ca-tpr,  [pSe-^-fp-ka'tur,  W. 
P.  J.  E. ;  p9-slf  ?-ka-tLir,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  %  [pac^ca- 
teuTf  Fr.]  A  peacemaker ;  a  pacifier.  Bacon. 

Pa-cIf'J-ca-to-R¥,  a.  Tending  to  make  peace   Barrow, 

PA^'j-FI-^R,  n.  One  who  pacifies. 


PA^'J-FY,  V,  a.  [padfiert  Fr. ;  pac^fio^  L.]  [i.  pACipfED  ,  fp 
PACIFYING,  PACIFIED.]  To  rcstore  to  peace  ;  to  tranquil- 
Jize  ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  appease ;  to  quiet. 

Pa9'ing,*p.  a.  Moving  with  apace  ;  as,  a.padng  horse. 

PACK,  Tu  [pack, Teut.]  A  large  bundle  tied  up  for  carriagej 
a  burden ;  a  load  :  —  a  pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-load,  or  S4(l 
pounds:  —  a  complete  assortment  of  playing  cards:  —  a 
number  of  hounds  hunting  together :  —  a  number  of  people 
confederated:  —  any  Rreat  number,  as  to  quantity  and 
pressure;  as,  "a  pack  of  troubles;"  vulgarly,  "a  peck 
of  troubles." 

PXCK,  V.  a.  [packen,  Teul.]  [i.  packed  ;  pp.  paceino, 
PACKED.]  To  bind  and  pr^^s  together,  as  goods  for  car- 
riage : — to  send  off  in  a  hurry :  —  to  bring  together  and 
select  or  unite,  in  order  to  secure  some  partial  or  bad  end, 
as  a  jury  :  —  to  sort  cards  impn  *perly  or  with  ill  design 

PXcK,  i;.  71.  To  tie  up  goods :  —  tc  ijo  off  in  a  hurry ;  to  re 
move  in  haste  :  — to  concert  ban  measures  ;  to  confeder- 
ate in  ill.  Carew. 

PXcK'j^.<^B,  n,  A  bale ;  a  parcel  of  goods  packed ;  a  charge 
made  for  packing  goods. 

PXcK'cLdTH,  71.  A  cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 

PXcK'-DOcK,*  n.  A  coarse  sort  of  linen  for  pack-cloth», 
&c.  H.  B.  Com. 

PXck'j^r,  n.  One  who  packs ;  one  who  prepares  merchan* 
dise  for  transit ;  one  who  packs  herrings,  &c. 

PXck'et,  71.  [paquet,  Fr.]  A  small  pack  ;  a  mail  of  letteis; 

^  a  small  bundle:  —  a  vessel  that  carries  mails  and  letten 
periodically;  a  post-ship  or  vessel  which  carries  letterB 
despatches,  or  passengers,  and  also  merchandise. 

PXCK'JET,  V,   a.     [i.   PACKETED  ;  pp.   PACKETINO,  PACK£TED.| 

To  bind  up  in  parcels.  Swift. 

PXck'et-Boat,*  n.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  to  carrf 
letters,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another.  Maunder. 

PXcK'ET-SHlp,*7t.  A  ship  that  sails  at  stated  times  for  car- 
rying passengers,  letters,  packages,  &c.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXcK'FONft,*  71.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  of  nick«l 
and  copper,  commonly  called  Oerman  silver.  Brande, 

PXck'horse,  71.  A  horse  for  carrying  packs  or  burden. 

PXcK'iN&,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  packs  ;  a  trick. 

PXck'mXn,  n.  i  pi  pAcK'MfiN.  One  who  carries  a  pack  ;  « 
pedler.  Todd. 

PXck'sXd-dle,  71.  A  saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

PXck'stXff,  71.  A  staff  to  support  or  carry  a  pack. 

PAck'thr£ad,  (pak'thrgd)  n.  Strong  thread  or  twine  used 
in  tying  up  parcels.  Bacon. 

PXcK'wXx,  71.  A  tendon  or  tendinous  substance  in  the  neck 
ofbrute  animals:  —  written  a\BO paxw(Lc  Ray. 

Pa'co,*  n.  (Zool.)  Booth.  See  Paca. 

Pa'cps,*  71.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore. 
which  consists  of  a  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  particles  oi 
native  silver.  Brande. 

PXcT,  71.  [pacte,  Fr. ;  pactum,  L.]  A  contract ;  a  bargain ; 
a  covenant.  Bacon.  [ward,  [R., 

PXc'TipN,  71.   [Fr. ;  pactio,  L.]    A  bargain;  a  pact.  Hay- 

PXc'TipN-AL,  a.  Settled  by  bargain  ;  conditional.  Sand^soTu 

Pac-tI"tiovs,  (pjik-tish'ys)  a.  [pactio,  L.]  Settled  by  cov- 
enant. 

PXd,  71.  a  road;  a  footpath:  —  an  easy-paced  horse : — a  rob- 
ber that  infests  the  roads  on  foot:  —  a  soft  saddle  or  bolster 

PXd,  v.  n.  To  travel  gently  ;  to  rob  on  foot.  Pope,  f  r.] 

PXd,*  v.  a.  [i.  padded;  pp.  padding,  padded.]  To  bea. 
smooth  or  level;  to  stuff;  to  furnish  with  a  pad ;  to  im> 
pregnate  with  a  mordant,  aa  cloth.  Brande. 
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,  aD'^r,  n.  Grouts ;  coarse  flour.  Wotton. 
/Td'der,  n.  A  robber  i  a  footpad.  Hudibraa. 

f  tD'DiNG,*  n.  The  act  of  impregnating  cloth  with  a  mor- 
dant  Brande. 

PAd'dle,  (pSd'dt)  v.n.  [patrouUlery  Fr,]  [i,  paddled  ;  pp. 
PADDLING,  PADDLED.]  To  beat  the  Water  as  with  the  hand 
open ;  to  row ;  to  beat  water  as  with  oars  j  to  play  in  the 
water ;  to  finger. 

Pi  d'dle,  (padMI)  V.  a.  To  fee! ;  to  play  with ;  to  toy  with ; 
to  propel  as  by  an  oar. 

Xd'dle,  n.  An  oar  such  as  is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  a 
boat;  any  thing  broad,  like  the  end  of  an  oar:  —  one  of 
the  flies  that  propel  a  steam-vessel. 

PX.d'dle-b6x,*  n.  One  of  the  wooden  projections  on  each 
side  of  a  steamboat  or  steam-vessel,  within  which  are  the 
paddles,  or  flies,  that  propel  the  vessel.  Ency* 

PXd'dler,  iu  One  who  paddles. 

''Ao'dle-stAff,  n.  An  implement  used  by  ploughmen  to 
free  the  share  from  earth,  stubble,  &c. 

PXD'DpcK,  n.  A  small  enclosure  for  deer  or  other  animals. 
Evelyn.  A  great  frog  or  toad. 

PXd'dqck-stone,*  n.  A  Druidical  charm.  Mason. 

PXd'dpck-st65l,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  mushroom  or  toad- 
stool. Bootfu 

PXd'dy,* 71.  Rice  in  the  husk:  —  a  species  of  heron :  —  a 
cant  term  for  an  Irishman,  a  contraction  of  Patrick. 
Grose. 

VXi>-is.-iji'QNf  71.  [pas  de  lioUj  Fr.]  A  plant ;  lion*s  foot  j 
called  also  padov^ipe. 

PXD'E-sb$,*  71.  See  Paduasot. 

P'A-Dj-SHAH'  *n.  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sultan  and  Persian 
shah.  Brande,  [a  staple. 

PXd'l6ck,  n.  [podde,  D.]  A  lock  with  a  link  to  hang  it  on 

PXd'i.6ck,w.  a   To  fasten  with  a  padlock.  Milton. 

PXD'-NXfij^7i.  An  ambling  nag.  Dr.  Pope. 

PXd'ow-pipe,  (pad'9-plp)  71.  A  plant.  See  Padelion- 

PXD-VA-Soi?',  (p^d-u-sdiO  [pad-u-sBi^  ^.  Sm.;  pSLd-y-9-sc)i', 
Ja.]  71.  [507/e,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  silk  stuff  named  from  Padiia. 

PJE'^N,  (pe'^n)  71.  [ttukU.]  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo;  a 
song  of  triumph  j  a  war-song  :  —  an  ancient  poetic  foot  of 
four  syllables. 

PiE-Dp-BXp'Tl§M,*  71.  See  Pedobaptism. 

Pa-gXck',*7i.  a  Russian  wine  measure,  equal  to  about  ten 
gallons  Winchester  measure.  Crabb. 

Pa'gan,  71.  [paganus,  L.]  A  heathen  ;  a  gentile  ;  a  worship- 
per of  idols  or  false  gods ;  one  not  a  Jew,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan. 

Pa'g-an,  a.  Relating  to  pagans ;  heathenish. 

Pa'&^n-Ish,  a.  Heathenish.  Bp.  King. 

Pa'g-an-I^m,  71.  The  religion  of  pagans  ;  heathenism. 

Pa'g^n-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  heathenish.  HalhjwelL 

Pa'g^K-ize,  v.  n.  To  behave  like  a  pagan.  Milton. 

PA^-E,  n.  [page^  Fr. ;  pagina^  L.]  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a 
book ;  the  writing  on,  or  contents  of,  a  page  :  —  a  boy- 
child  ;  a  youth  attached  to  the  service  of  a  royal  or  noble 
personage. 

Paij^e,  V,  a.  [i.  PAGED  ;  pp.  pagino,  paged.}  To  mark  the 
pages  of  a  book.  [To  attend  as  a  page.  Shak.']  , 

HPX^'EANT,  or  Pageant,  [pSj'ent,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.; 
pa'jent,  P.  E.  R.  Wb. ;  pa'je-^nt  or  pij'ent,  Jii.]  n,  A  pub- 
lic representation  or  exhibition  of  a  showy  and  splendid 
character;  a  statue  in  a  show;  a  show;  a  spectacle  of 
entertainment;  any  thing  showy  and  transient. 

pPX{?-'EANT,  a.  Showy;  pompous  ;  ostentatious  ;  superficial. 

ytPA^-'iEAKT,  v.a.  To  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent.  Shak. 

PXg-'lEAN-TRy,  (paj'en-tre)  71.  Pomp;  show;  a  spectacle. 

Pa^e'hood,*  (-had)  71.  State  or  condition  of  a  page.  Scott. 

PAfi'i-JVA*  n.  [L.]  pi.  pXp-'I'NjE.  a  leaf  or  page.  — (5tK.) 
The  surface  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

PXg-'l-N^L,  n.  [pagina.  L.]  Consisting  of  pages.  Browne. 

PX^-i-na'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  paging ;  marks  or  figures  on 
pages.  Lowndes. 

PAy'iNG,*  71.  The  act  of  marking  the  pages  of  a  book.  .^sh. 

PA'GdD,  71.  An  East  Indian  idol  or  temple;  pagoda.  Pope. 

lA-&o'J}^yn.  [a  corruption  of  poMiWtad,  Persian.]  An  East 
Tndian  temple,  containing  an  idol ;  also  the  idol  itself:  — 
an  Indian  gold  coin,  (value  $1.94,)  and  also  a  silver  coin. 

PXa'pD-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  steatite  or  serpentine, 
which  the  Chinese  carve  into  figures.  Brande, 

P^-Q-tj'Rj-AN,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  macrurous  decapod  crustacean  j 
a  kind  of  crab-fish.  Brande. 

Paid,  (pad)  i.Scp.  from  Pay.  See  Pay 

PAl'fiLE,  (pa'gl)  n.  A  kind  of  cowslip   B  Jonson, 

Pail,  (pal)  «.  \;pailaj  Sp.]  A  wooden  vessel  for  milk,  wa- 
^er,  &c. 

pAiij'BRtJSH,*  n.  A  hard  brush  furnished  with  bristles  at 
_the  end,  to  clean  the  angles  of  vessels.  Farm.  Encjj. 

Pail'fOl,  71. ;  pL  PAILFULS.  The  quantity  that  a  pail  will 
hold. 

PAILZASSEf*  (li^l-y^s')  n.  [Fr.]  A  straw  bed.  Sullivan. 

Pail-mail',  (pel-m61')  n.  See  Pallmall.  Digby, 

Pain,  (pan)  n.  [peine,  Fr.]  pU  PAIN^.  An  uncomfortable 
bodilysensation, various  m  degree,  from  slight  uneasiness 
to  extreme  torture ;  uneasiness  of  body  or  mind ;  anguish ; 


agony ; distress ;  sufl^ering ;  punishment ;  penalty ;  apang 
a  throe.  — pi.  The  throes  of  childbirth.  —  Pains  and  penai 
ties,  (Law)  punishment  as  inflicted  by  law.  See  Pains. 

Pain,  v.  a.  (i.  pained  ipp.  paining,  pained.]  To  afflict  witfc 
pain  ;  to  make  uneasy. 

Pain'fOl,  a.  Full  of  pain;  miserable;  giving  pain;  afflic- 
tive; distressing;  hard  to  be  borne;  difiicult.  [Industrl- 
ous  ;  laborious  ;  as,  "  a  paivifid  husbandman."  Dryden  ] 

Pain'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  painful  manner ;  with  pain. 

Pain'fOl-n£ss,  71.  Uuality  of  being  painful;  grief. 

fPAl'NiM,  (pa'njm)  n.  [paienime,  old  Fr.]  A  pagan.  Hooker 

fPAl'NJM,  (pa'njm)  a.  Pagan;  infidel  ;  paynim.  MUton. 

IPain'less,  a.  Free  from  pain  ;  void  of  trouble.  FeU. 

Pain^,*  71.  Labor ;  work  ;  toil ;  care  ;  trouble.  95"  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  usage,  the  word  pains^  though  of  plura. 
form,  is  used  in  these  senses  as  singular,  and  is  joined 
with  a  singular  verb ;  as,  "  The  pains  they  had  taken  wa» 
very  great."  Clarendon.  "No  painsistaken."  Pope.  "Great 
pains  is  taken."  Priestley.  ^^  Much  pains,"  Bolingbroke. 

Pain§'tak-er,  n.  A  very  careful  or  laborious  person.  Qai^ 

Pain§'tak-ing,  a.  Very  laborious ;  industrious.  Harris. 

Paiw^'tak-Jng,  n.  Great  labor,  industry,  or  care 

Paint,  (pant)  v.  a.  [peint,  from  peindre^  Fr.]  [i.  painted  , 
pp.  painting,  painted.]  To  represent  by  delineations  and 
colors;  to  lay  on  a  coloring  substance;  to  describe;  to 
represent ;  to  depict ;  to  delineate ;  to  color  or  to  diversify 
to  the  mind. 

Paint,  v.  n.  To  practise  painting;  to  color  the  face. 

Paint,  n.  A  coloring  substance  or  pigment ;  color. 

Paint'ed,*  p.  a.  Covered  or  colored  with  paint ;  colored 

Paint'er,  71.  [pdntre,  Fr.]  One  who  practises  paintingi 
one  who  represents  by  delineation  and  colors:  —  one  who 
paints  houses,  furniture,  &.c. — (JVaut.)  A  rope  employed 
to  fasten  a  boat  alongside  of  a  ship,  wharf,  &c. 

Paint'in&,  71.  The  art  or  work  of  a  painter;  the  art  of  rep- 
resenting objects  by  delineation  and  colors;  a  picture j 
a  painted  resemblance  ;  colors  laid  on. 

Paint'ress,*  71.  A  female  who  paints.  Mackintosh. 

Paint'vRE,  (pant'yur)  n.  [j>einture,  Fr.]  Art  of  painting 
Dryden.  [R.] 

Pair,  (pir)  n.  [poire,  Fr.  ;par,  L.j  Two  things  suiting  one 
another ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  horses :  —  two  of 
a  sort ;  a  couple  ;  a  brace ;  a  man  and  wife. 

PAiR,  V.  n.  [i.  paired  ;  pp.  pairing,  paired.]  To  be  joined 
in  pairs ;  to  couple ;  to  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart.  —  To 
pair  off,  in  parliamentary  language,  to  absent  themselves 
from  divisions  or  voting,  as  two  members  of  opposite 
parties. 

PAiR,  V.  a.  To  join  in  couples ;  to  unite  as  correspondent  or 
opposite.  [JTo  impair.  Spenser."] 

PXiR'iNG-TiME,*  71.  The  time  when  birds  couple.  Cowper. 

PXl'ace,  71.  [palatium,  L. ;  palais,  Fr.]  The  house  or  resi- 
dence of  a  king,  prince,  or  other  great  personage  ;  a  splen- 
did house. 

PXl'a.ce-Court,  n.  (Law)  A  court  held  under  the  stew 
ard  of  the  royal  household  of  England,  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  twelve  miles  round  the  palEice.  [R.] 

Pa-la'ciovs,  (pHa'shus)  a.   Royal ;  noble  ;  magnificent 

PXl'A-dIn,*  n.  Xpalatinus,  L.]  ( Romances  of  the  middle  ages) 
A  lord  or  chieftain  :  a  knight  of  the  round  table.  Brande 

PA-LiE-6G'RA-PHy,*  n.  See  Paleography, 

PA-LiE-pN-T5L'p-^Y,*  71.  See  Paleontology. 

PA-LiE-p-z6'ic,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Noting  fossiliferous  strata  of 
earlier  geological  date  than  the  carboniferous  system  an'i 
the  mountain  limestone.  P.  Cue. 

i'4-i^5'Tii4,*(p^-les'tr?)  n.  [L.]  pi.  pa-l^s'  TRJP.  A 
place  for  performing  athletic  exercises;  a  gymnasium. 
Jibp.  Whatelv. 

PXl-^n-quIn',  (pSLl-gin-kSn')  n.  [palkee,  Ind.]  A  covered 
carriage,  for  conveying  a  person,  used  in  the  East,  and 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 

PXl'a-ta-ble,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  savory;  relishable. 

PXl'a-ta-ble-n£ss,*7i.  Q,uaIityof  being  palatable.  Smart. 

PXl'a-tXl,*  n.  A  consonant  pronounced  chiefly  by  the 
palate.  The  palatals  are  d,  gjjjk,  Z,  n,  and  q.  Brande. 

PXL'A-TXL,*a.  Relating  to,  or  uttered  by,  the  palate.  Booth. 

PXl'^te,  (pai'^t)  71.  [palatum,li.]  The  roof  of  the  mouth; 
the  organ  of  corporeal  taste,  popularly  so  considered, 
[j  Mental  or  Intellectual  taste.  Taylor.]  ~ (Bot.)  The  con- 
vex base  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla, 

tPXL'ATE,  V.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  taste.  Shak. 

Pa-la'ti^l,  (p?~Ia'sh?l)  a.  [palatiumj  L.]  Belonging  to  a 
palace  ;  belonging  to  the  palate. 

Pa-lXt'ic,  [pM^t'^ik,  S.  W.  P.  Ja,;  j^l'Hik,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  palate.  Holder.  [r.j 

Pa-lXt'i-nate,  71.  [palatinatus,  h.]  The  county  or  seign 
iory  of  a  palatine :  —  formerly  the  name  of  two  states  o/ 
Germany,  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  or  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine. 

PXl^^-tIne,  71.  [poZfltiTMw,  L.]  One  invested  with  royaj 
privileges  and  rights. 

PXl'a-tXne,  a.  Possessing  royal  privileges. 

tPXL'A-TlVE,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste.  Browne. 

P^-lX'ver,  [pH'i'ver,  K.  Sm.  R.  JVb.]  n.  [supposed  to  b* 
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from  the  Sp:inish  palabra,  a  word.]  Superfluous,  idle  or 
deceitf-il  talk  j  gross   flattery :  — a  puWic  dpliberation  or 
^  conference  among  negroe-s. 

rA-LX'V?R,*  O.    «.    &    n.    [i.    PALATEBEr      pp.    PALATERINO, 

PALATERED.]  To  flatter  grossly  or  i^ensively;  to  uae 
superfluous,  tiresome,  ot  .ece'tful  linguage.  Grose.  [A 
low  word  ] 

P  ^-L  A'VER-ER,*n.One  who  palavers.  Mrs.  SK(Zcr.[Vulgar.] 

^ALE,  a.  [Fr  ;  paliduSy  L.]  Not  ruddy;  wan;  white  of 
look ;  not  high-colored ;  not  bright ;  not  shining ;  pallid  j 
dink 

Pale,  n.[paly  Sax. ;  palua,  L.]  A  stake  or  narrow  piece  of 
wood  joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose 
grounds  :— any  enclosure  ;  a  district  or  territory.  [Pale- 
ness. MiltoTu]  —  A  circular  instrument  for  trying  the  qual- 
ity of  cheese.  Jamieson — (Her.)  A  perpendicular  stripe 
in  an  escutcheon. 

Pale,  u,  a  [i  paled  j  pp.  paliwo,  paled.]  To  enclose  with 
pales ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encompass  :  —  to  make  pale.  Shak. 

PA'LE-A,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  PA'LE-iE.  (Sot.)  Chaff";  a  sort  of  in- 
florescence   P.  Cyc. 

Ta-le-a'ceous,*  (-shus)  B.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
palea  or  chaff.  P.  Cyc. 

Pal 'ED,  a,  [from  poZe,  in  heraldry.]  Striped.  Spenaer. 

Pale'-eyed,  (pal'id)  a.  Having  dim  eyes.  Milton. 

Pale'-paced,  (pal'fast)  a.  Having  a  pale  face.  Shak. 

PALE'-HEiRT-?D,  (pal'hart-§d)  a.  Dispirited.  Shdc 

Pale'ly,  ad.  Wanly  \  not  freshly  j  not  ruddily. 

tPXL']?N-DAR,  n.  A  kind  of  coasting  vessel.  Knollea. 

Pale'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  pale  ;  wanness. 

PA-LE-g-GRiPH'jc,*        \  a.     Relating    to    paleography. 

Pa-L]5-9-&rXph'j-cal,*  \      Gent.  Mag. 

Pa-l?-6g'r^-phist,*  n.  One  versed  in  paleography.  T. 
Rood. 

Pa-le-6o'ra-phy,  n.  [na\ai6^  and  j^/3d0t...]  The  art  or 
science  of  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions,  including  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  characters,  used  at  different 
periods  by  the  writers  and  sculptors  of  different  nations 
and  languages,  their  usual  abbreviations,  initials,  &c. ;  a 
description  of  ancient  writings  ;  ancient  writings  collec- 
tively. 

Pa-LE-6l'p-9^Tst,*  n.  One  versed  in  paleology.  Knowles. 

Pa-le-6l'p-9-v,*  n.  [riiXfitdf  and  Myu^.l  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  science  of,  antiquities.  Smart. 

Pa-le-6n-t\)-l59-'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  paleontology. 
Conrad. 

Pa-le-qn-t6l'p-(^Tst,*  n.  One  versed  in  paleontology. 
JVarburton. 

Pa-le-PN-t6l'0-9¥»*  '^  [Tra\ai6s,  Sv,  and  X6yos.)  Th^ 
science  that  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  lAjell. 

Pa-le-p-sAu'rVs,*  71.  A  genus  of  fossil  saurians.  P.  Cyc. 

Pa'lE-P-THere,*  71.  SoxoB  BB  paleotherium.  LyeU. 

Pa-le-p-THE'ri-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  paleotherium. 
BuckUtnd. 

PA-LE-p-TIIE'Rt-tJM,*  71.  [n-aXaidf  and  dqpiov.]  (Oeol.)  A 
geniis  of  extinct  pachyderms ;  a  huge  extinct  animal, 
found  in  the  fossil  state.  Brande, 

PVle-oDs,  a.  [paiea,  L.J  Husky;  chaffy.  Brovme.  [R.] 

PXl-es-tIn'e-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Palestine.  Q_u.  Rev. 

P^-Lfes'TRlci        )  o.  [TraXatVrpa.J  Belonging  to  the  potes- 

PVLfis'TRJ-c^L, )  tra^  to  wrestling  or  athletic  exercises. 
Bryant. 

fPXL'ET,  ju  [pelote,  Fr.]  The  crown  of  the  head.  Skelton. 

PAL'ette,  (pai'et)  [paVet,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  pgt  ISt^ 
Brande,]  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  hoard  or  tablet  on  which  a 
painter  holds  his  colors,  when  he  paints :  —  written  also 
pallet, 

PAl'freY,  or  PXl'prey,  [plVfre,  J.  F.  Wh.  Scott,  Ken- 
rick  i  pai'fre,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  pELl'fre  or  pSl'fre,  fV.]  n. 
Ipalejroi,  Fr  ]  A  small,  gentle  horse,  fit  for  ladies. 

PaVfreyed,  (-fred)  a.  Riding  on  a  palfrey.  T'lckell. 

PXL-J-FJ-CA'TipN,'  71.  [pflZu5,  L.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
making  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it.  Wotton. 

P^-LiL'p-<j^Y,*  71.  [iraKiv  and  Xcj'tu.]  (Rhet.)  The  repeti- 
tion of  a  word,  or  fragment  of  a  sentence,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  energy  ;  epanalepsis  ;  epizeuxis.  Brande. 

PJfL'jMP-sfisT,*  n.  [irdXti',  again,  and  xpAio,  to  scrape.] 
Parchment,  from  which  that  which  was  first  written  on 
it  has  been  erased,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  written  on 
anew  j  a  re-written  manuscript.  Brande. 

PXl'jn-drome,  71.  [TraXivSiwtiiu.]  A  word,  verse,  line,  or 
Bentence,  which  'is  the  same  i  eaa  backwards  or  forwards  i 
as,  madam  ;  or  this  sentence,  Subi  dura  a  rudibns. 

Palling,  n.  A  kind  of  fence-work  made  of  pales,  for 
parks,  gardens,  and  grounds.  Crabbe, 

PXL-jN-p?-NE'§f-A,*  (p?il-in-je-ne'zhe-5i)  n.  [irdXiv  and 
viffio-tf.]  A  new  or  second  birth  ;  regeneration. 

Pal'in-ode,  71.  [naXivtoSia.]  A  poem  in  which  the  author 
retracts  the  invectives  contained  in  a  former  satire ;  a 
recantation. 

fPXL'|N-o-DY,  n.  Same  as  palinode.  A  Wood. 

PXL-f-NV'R VS,*  n.  [L.,  optZot.] pi.  PXL-f~NV'RT.  (Zool.)  A  , 
genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc.  \ 


PXl-J-sXde',  v.  a.  [L  palisaded  ;pp.  /alisammo,  PALiiAD 
ED.]  To  enclose  with  palisades. 

PXl-i-sXde',  n.  [paliBsade,  Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  defence  formed 
by  pales  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  sharpened 
at  the  top.  [palisade. 

PXl-i-sa'd6,  n.  [palizada,  Sp.]  pi.  palisaboes.    Same  a* 

PXl-i-sa'do,*  v.  a.  To  inclose  with  pales  or  palisades ;  U 
palisade.  Swift    See  Palisade. 

PXli'lSH,  a.  Somewhat  pale.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAL'icEE,*  n.  A  Bengal  term  for  a  palanquin.  Malctm. 

PAll,  rt.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state  :  — the  mantle  of  an 
archbishop:  —  the  covering  thrown  over  the  dead: — a 
detent,  click,  or  small  piece  of  metal  that  falls  between 
the  teeth  of  a  racket-wheel.  — (JTe?-.)  A  figure  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y. 

PAll,  v.  n.  [palleo.  L,]  [i.  palled  j  pp.  palling,  palled  ] 
To  become  vapid  ;  to  lose  spirit,  strength,  taste,  or  relish  ; 
to  become  insipid,  tasteless,  or  flat. 

PAll,  v.  a.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid;  to  dispirit;  to 
weaken  ;  to  impair  ;  to  cloy.  [fTo  cloak.  ShaJc.] 

fPXLL,  71.  A  nausea  or  nauseating.  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

Pal-la'di-Cm,  71.  [h.lpl.  h.  palj^adia;  Erg.  palla- 
diums. A  statue  of  Pallas  in  ancient  Troy,  on  the  pref- 
ervation  of  which  the  safety  of  the  city  was  deemed  to 
depend  :  —  any  security  or  protection.  —  ( Ckem.)  A  whit- 
ish metal,  very  hard,  but  ductile  and  malleable 

PXl'lXh,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cye. 

PXl'las,*  71.  (Astron.)  A  small  planet  or  asteroid,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  in  1802.  Ency. 

PXl'LAT,*  n.  A  part  of  a  watch.  Scott.     See  Pallet. 

PXl'let,  71.  [paille,  palette,  Fr.]  A  small  bed;  a  mean 
bed  : — a  piece  connected  with  a  pendulum  or  balance  in 
a  clock  or  watch:  —  an  instrument  used  in  gilding:  — 
a  painter's  board ;  a  palette :  —  a  handicraft  tool ;  a  «irt 


of  shovel.  —  (Her.)  A  little  pale  or  post. 
*All'-Hold-er,*7i.  One  who  carries  or 


PAll'-Hold-er,*  71.  One  who  carries  or  holds  a  pall  at  a 

burial.  Smith. 
PXl'li-al,*  a.  (Conch.)  The  paUial  impression  is  a  mark 

formed  in  a  bivalve  shell  by  the  pallium  or  mantle.  P.  Cyc. 
jPXl'li-^-MEnt,  71.  [pallium,  L.]  A  dress  j  a  robe.  Shak. 
tPXLL'iARD,_(p;iry9rd)  n.  [paillard,  Fr.]  A  lecher.  Dryden. 
jPXLL'i^RD  1§E,  n.  Fornication.  Sir  O.  Buck. 
PXl'LI-ate,  v.  a,  [pallio,  L. ;  pallier,  Fr.]  [i.  palliated; 

PP       PALLIATING,    PALLIATED.]       [jTo    ClOthC.      Herbert.]  — . 

To  cover  with  excuse  ;  to  extenuate ;  to  soften  by  favor- 
able representations ;  to  mitigjite  ;  to  cure  imperfectly  or 
temporarily,  not  radically;  to  ease,  not  cure  ;to  gloss;  to 
varnish. 

fPXL'Ll-ATE,  a.  Eased  ;  not  perfectly  cured.  FeU 

PXL-Ll-A'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  palliating ;  extenuation 
alleviation;  favorable  representation ;  excuse;  imperfect 
cure  ;  mitigation. 

PXL'L|-*-TivE,  a.  [palliatif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  palliate,  miti- 
gate, or  extenuate  ;  relieving ;  extenuating. 

PXl'li-a-tIve,  71.  Something  that  palliates ;  mitigation. 

PAl'lid,  a.  [pallidusj  L.]  Pale  j  wan;  not  high-colored 
not  bright. 

Pal-lId'j-tv,  n.  Paleness;  pallidness.  Bailey.  [R.] 

PXL'LlD-Ly,  ad.  Paiely ;  wanly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PXl'lid-nEss,  v.  Paleness.  FeWiam. 

PXL-Li-Fi-CA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  Strengthening  the  ground 
work  with  piles.  Crabb. 

PAll'jng,*p.  a.  Cloying ;  insipid  from  repetition.  Ash. 

Pal'i.i-Oji,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  plL'Li'A.  The  outer  garment  of 
the  Greeks: — an  episcopal  mantle;  a  cloak;  a  pall 
Hamilton. 

Pall-mall',  (pSl-mSl')  [pgl-m61',  S  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm  } 
71.  [pUa  and  malleus,  L. ;  pale  maillsj  old  Fr.]  A  play  in 
which  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron 
ring ;  the  mallet  used ;  the  place  where  the  game  ia 
played  :  —  a  street  in  London.  See  Mall. 

PXL'LpR,  71.  [L.1  Paleness.  Bp.  Taylor 

Palm,  (pim)  n.  [palm,  Sax. ;  palma,  L.]  A  tree  of  various 
species,  of  which  the  branches  were  anciently  worn  in 
token  of  victory  ;  it  tlierefore  implies  superiority :  —  vic- 
tory. —  [palme,  Fr,]  The  innei^  part  of  the  hand  ;  the 
hand  spread  out :  —  a  measure  of  length :  — a  Roman  paira 
was  about  8^  Inches;  an  English  palm  is  3  inches.— 
(JVavt.)  A  sail-maker's  thimble,  suited  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

PXlm,  (pam)  V.  a.  [i.  palmed  ;  pp.  palming,  palmed.]  To 
conceal  in  the  palm  as  jugglers;  to  impose  by  fraud  ;  tc 
handle ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

PXl'm^-^JhrIs'ti,*  n.  A  plant ;  the  castor-oil  plant.  Waller. 

PXl'ma.R,*  71.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
palmate.  JDunglison. 


P.  Cyc. 
PAL'MATE,*a.  (BoU)  Shaped  like  a  palm;  similar  to  di^t 

tate,  but  with  divisions  more  shallow  and  broader.  P.  C^c 
PXl'mXt-?i>,  a.  [palmatus^t  L.]  Having  the  shape  of  tha 

hand  or  palm  ;  webbed,  as  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds. 
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fALM'^B,  (pa'mur)  n.  A  sort  of  pilgrim,  or  crusader,  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  carrying  a  branch  of  a  palm- 
tree  :  —  a  ferule.  Huloet. 

PXlm'er-VVorm,  (-wurm)  n,  A  kind  of  locust, 

P4.l-m:£t'to,  tu  A  species  of  American  dwarf  palm  j  cab- 
bage-tree. 

PiL'Mjc,*  a.  (^Chem.')  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  pal- 
mine.  P.  Cyc. 

Pal-mIf'er-oOs,  u,  [palma  and  feroj  L.]  Bearing  palms. 
Bailey,  [r.] 

PXl'mjne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  castor- 
oil.  P.  dye. 

PXl'mj-p£d,  a.  [pahna  and  pes,  L.]  Web-footed  j  fin- 
footed  ; — applied  to  birds. 

PXl'mi-p£d,*  n.  A  natatory  or  swimming  bird.  Brande. 

PAii''Mjs-T?R,  71.  One  who  deals  in  palmistry.  Bp.  Hall. 

PZL^MJa-TRY,  n.  Ipabiuij  L.]  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by 
the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  a  trick  with  the  hand. 

PXLM-Olii,*  (pam-bil')  n.  A  thick,  unctuous  liquid  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  dififerent  palm-trees  in  Africa.  Ham- 
Uton, 

PXlm'-SOn-d^y,  (p'4m'sun-d?i)  n.  The  Sunday  next  be- 
lore  Easter,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude 
strewedpoZm  branches  in  his  way. 

Palm-Wine',*  (pim-win')  n.  A  juice  obtained  from  a 
species  of  palm-tree  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  called 
toddy,  Hamilton. 

FXlm'V,  (pa,m'e)  a.  Bearing  palms ;  flourishing ;  prosper- 
ous J  victorious. 

PXiiP,*Ti,  [palpvs^  p\.  palpi,  Jj."}  {EnU)  A  Jointed  sensifer- 
ous  organ  or  feeler  of  an  insect.  Brande. 

PXL-P^-Blli'j-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  palpable.  Arbutfmot. 

PXl'P^-ble,  a.  [palpablCf  Fr.]  Perceptible  by  the  touch; 
that  may  be  felt ;  obvious  j  gross ;  plain  ;  easily  detected ; 
easily  perceptible. 

PXl'pa-ble-nEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  palpable. 

PXli'p^-BLV,  ad.  In  a  palpable  manner;  plainly.  Bacon, 

Pal-PA'tiqn,  n.  [palpatio^  L.]  Act  of  feeling.  OlanvUle, 

PaL'p:?-brXl,*  a.  Relating  to  the  eyebrows.  Dunglison. 

PAl'P{-f6rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  palp.  Sirby. 

Pal-pi^-'^r-o  Ds,*  a.  Bearing  or  producing  palps.  Ezrby, 

PXL'Pi-TATE,  tJ.  n.  [palpito^  L.]  [i.  palpitated;^,  pal- 
pitating, pALPiTATXD.]  To  beat  as  the  heart;  to  pant ; 
to  flutter ;  to  go  pit-Or^aU 

PXL-PJ-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  palpitating ;  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  any  part,  as  of  the  heart ;  a  panting. 

PXl§'grave,  (paiz'grav)  n,  [paltsgraff,  Ger.]  A  count  or 
earl,  who  has  the  oversight  of  a  prince's  palace. 

PAl§-gr^-v1ne',*  n.  The  wife  of  a  palsgravOj  or  a  lady 
of  the  rank  of  a  palsgrave.  Booth. 

FXl'$i-cal,  (p^Kze-k^l)  a.  AfSicted  with  the  palsy;  para- 
lytic. Bailey,  [r.]' 

Pal'^jed,  (pa.l'zid)  a.  Diseased  with  palsy  ;  paralytic. 

PAl'§Vi  (pS^l'ze)  n.  [paralysis,  L.]  A  privation  of  voluntary 
motion  or  feeling,  or  both ;  paralysis. 

PAl'^V,  v.  a.  [i.  palsied;  pp.  palsyino,  palsied.]  To 
strike  with  the  palsy  ;  to  paralyze.  Todd. 

TkiJ^X'^ORTj*  (-wiirt)  tu  A  plant  once  thought  good  for 
palsy.  Booth, 

FaIi'T]e:r,  v.  n.  [i.  rALTEREc;  pp.  paltering,  paltebed.] 
To  shift ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.  Sliak. 

fPXL'TER,  0.  a.  To  squander ;  as,  *'  He  palters  his  fortune." 
Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

PS.Ij't?r-er,  n.  One  who  palters  or  shifts.  Sheneood. 

PAL'TRf-N£sa,  n.  The  state  of  being  paltry. 

PlL'TRy,  a.  {pallor,  Su.  Goth. ;  or  palt,  Teut.]  Sorry ; 
worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  base. 

Pa-lu'dal,*  fl.  [palvs,  L.]  Relating  to  marshes  or  fens.  J, 
Johnson. 

P4-i.u~i>A~M&if' Ti^Mj*  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  military  cloak. 
Crabb 

Pal'v,  o.  Pale :  —  used  only  in  poetry.  Shak, 

PXm,  n.  The  knave  of  clubs  at  loo.  Pope. 

PlM'PAS,*  n.  pi.  Extensive  plains  in  South  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Buenos  Ayres,  covered,  like  the  prairies  of 
North  America,  in  their  natural  state,  with  rank  grass, 
and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  cattle  and  horses. 
Sir  F.  Head. 

PAm'P?R,  v.a,  [pamprer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  pampered  ;pp,  pamper- 
ing, PAMPERED.]  To  glut ;  to  fill ;  to  feed  luxuriously ;  to 
gratify  to  the  full ;  to  satiate. 

PXm'P^RED,  (pam'perd)  2?.  a.  Full-fed  ;  overfull.  Milton. 

PXm'per-ed-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  pampered.  Bp,  HalL 

PXm'per-er,*  n.  One  who  pampers.  Cotoper, 

PXm'p^R-In&,  n.  Luxuriancy.  Fulke. 

PXm-pe'ro,*  71. ,-  pi.  pXm-pIs'ros.  A  violent  wind  which 
sweeps  over  the  pampas  from  the  west  or  south-west, 
often  doing  much  injury  on  the  coasts.  Sir  W.  Parish. 

PXm'PHLET,  (piim'flet)  n.  [par  un  filet,  Fr.]  A  small  book, 
printed,  stitched,  and  sold  unbound. 

Pam'phlet,  (pam'flet)  v.  n.  To  write  small  books.  HowelL 

PAai-PHiiET-EER',  (pS.m-fl5t-er')  -n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets; 
a  collector,  or  a  collection,  of  pamphlets. 


PXM-PHL:^T-j£ER'JNC^,'*'  n.  The  art  >.  I  writing  pamjshlets 

AthencBum. 
PXM-PHr;:pT-EER'iNa,*a.  Writing  pamphlets.  Ash. 
PXm'pre,*  (pSLm'per)  n.  [Fr.l   {Scalpture)    Ao  ornament 

consisting  of  vine'leaves  and  grapes.  Brande, 
PXm,  71.  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow,  used  for  baking,  for 

holding  provisions,  &c. ;  any  thing  hollow  :  — the  part  of 

the  lock  of  the  gun  that  holds  the  priming:  —  the  hard 

earth  or  bed  on  which  vegetable  soil  or  loam  lies. 
tPXN,  V.  a.  To  close  or  join  together.  Ainsmortli, 
PXn-^-CE'a,  71.  [-KavaKEta,  Gr. ;  panacea,  L-l  pi.  L.  pXN-^ 

ce'jE  ;  Eng.  pXn-a-ce'a^.  (Med.)  A  medicine  pretended 

to  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases: — an  herb,  called  also  all-keai 
PArf-^-c£'^N,*  a.  Healing  all  diseases.  WUtehead 
PVNA'da,  n.  [Sp.J  Same  as  panado, 
P^-na'd6,  [p^-na'do,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K,  Sm. ;  P5i-na'd5,  Ja  , 

71.  [Sp. ;  ^flTiis,  L.]  Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  watp'' 

Wiseman, 
PXn'cake,  iu  a  thin  cake  baked  or  fried  in  a  pan. 
P^N-cArte',*  n.  [Fr. ;  pancharta,!,.']  (Diplomatics)  A  royat 

charter,  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  possessions  }■> 

confirmed  to  a  subject.  Brande. 
PXN'CHA-TAN'TBA,*7t.  A  celebrated  collection  of  fable* 

in  the  Sanscrit  language.  P.  Cyc, 
PAnch'-wAy,*  n.  A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for  passen 

gers.  Malcom. 
tPAN-CRA-T|-Xs'Tjc,*  a.  All-powerful ;  pancratic.  West. 
tFJ.N-CRAT'jc,        j  o.  [trdv  and  ^cparof.]  Excelling  in  all 
JP^N-crXt'j-c^i.,  j     the  gymnastic  exerxiises.  Browne. 
FXn'cra-tIst,*  71.    One  skilled  in  gymnastic  exercises 

Ash. 
P^n-crA'tj-Dm,*  (-she-fim)  n,  (Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants 

having  a  funnel-shaped  flower,  with  a  long  tube.  P.  Cyc 
PXn'cre-Xs,  (pang'kre^s)  7i.  [ndv  and  Kfiias.]  (Anat.)    A 

glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  situated  under  and 

behind  the  stomach  ;  the  sweetbread. 
PXn-cre-Xt'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  pancreas.  Ray. 
PXN'cy,  71.  A  kind  of  violet.  See  Pansy. 
PXn'da,*  n,  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  odiums 

P.  Cyc 
fPXw'DAR-iZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  pander.  Cotgrave. 
fPXN'DA-ROOs,  a.  Acting  as  a  pander.  Middleton. 
PXn'd£'ct,  71.  [pandecta,  L.]  A  treatise  that  comprehend* 

the  whole  of  any  science. — pi.  The  digest  of  the  civi 

law  published  by  Justinian. 
P^N-DiliM'lc,  a.  [ytds  and  dij/xwff.]    Incident  to  a  whole 

people.  Harvey, 
PAn-de-mo'ni-Cm,*   n. ;  pi.   pXn-de-mo'ni-15m§.     The 

great  hall,  council-chamber,  or  palace  of  all  the  demons 

or  infernal  spirits.  Milton. 
PXn'deb,  71.  [Pandarus,  the  pimp  in  the  story  of  TVoiliu 

and  Cressida.]  A  pimp;  a  male  bawd;  a  procurer.  ShaJi. 

PXn'DER,  v.  a.  [i.   PANDERED  ;  pp.   PANDERING,  PANDERED  ] 

To  pimp ;  to  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion.  Shak, 

PAn'der,  v.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pander  or  pimp.  Jtfit 
ton. 

PXn'der-I§M,  71.  The  employment  of  a  pander.  Bp.  HalL 

PXN'DER-Ly,  a.  Punping  ;  pimplike.  Shak.  [R.! 

Pak-d1c'V-^at-:!e:d,*  a.  Stretched  out;  extended.  Maun 
der, 

P^N-Dlc-V-LA'TipPT,  n.  [pandicidans,  L.]  (Med.)  The  rest 
lessness,  uneasiness,  and  yawning  that  accompany  th« 
cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever.  Floyer. 

P^N-DORE',  Tu  [Trai/dodpa.]  An  old  sort  of  lute:  —  some 
times  written  bandore.  JDrayton, 

PXn-d6ur',*  71.  A  kind  of  light  infantry,  formerly  organ 
ized  as  a  separate  corps  in  the  Austrian  service.  Brande. 

PXN-DO^'Dy,*  71.  Food  made  of  bread  and  apples  baked 
together.  Lang. 

PXn'dress,*  71.  A  female  who  panders.  Middleton. 

PAn'dv-eAt-?d,*  a.  (Bot.)  Pandurifonn.  Qray. 

PXn-du'ri-form,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  violin  ;  round- 
ed at  the  end,  and  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Qray. 

PANE,  71.  [pan,  panneau,  Fr.]  A  square,  especially  of  glass , 
a  distinct  light  in  a  window:— a  piece  in  variegated 
work: — a  part  of  a  meadow  between  the  trench  ana 
trench-drain,  that  is,  the  part  on  which  grass  grows,  that 
is  mown  for  hay. 

Paned,  (pand)  a.  Variegated ;  composed  of  small  squares 

||PXn-e-<?$r'jc,  [pan-e-JIr'jk,  P.  J.  F.  R. ;  pSLn-e-jer'jk,  S; 
W.  Ja.  K  Sm.]  n.  [n-acijj'wpi?.]  A  eulogy  ;  an  encomium; 
an  encomiastic  piece.  J)5- Though  Smart  pronounces 
squirrel  and  panegyric,  squSr'rel  and  pin-e-jSr'jk,  yet  hfl 
aays,  **  The  irregular  sound  of  t  and  y,  in  squirrel  and 
panegyric,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  hear  reclaimed  ;  a 
correspondent  reformation  having  taken  place  in  spirit 
and  miracle,  which  were  once  pronounced  sper'jt  and 
m§r'^-cle." 

PXn-e-(^1?^r'jc,       )a.  Encomiastic;  eulogistic;  contam- 
PAn-e-^!I^R'I-C*L,  !     ing  praise.  Donne. 
PXn-e-^I^e'J-C^l-LY,*  ad.    By  way  of  panegyric.  Mack- 
intosh. 

IPA-Nfio'y-Rls,  n.  [navvy  vp  IS-]  A  festival;  a  public  meet 
ing.  Milton^ 
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IPXK'^^fH^T.  pt.   A  writer  of  panegyrics ;  a  eulogut ; 

encomiast. 
PAN'5-flyR-lZE,  t>.  a.  [navtiyvpiSt^.]  [i.  paweotrized  j  pp. 

PANXOYRiziNG,  pansoyrized/.    To  commend  liiglily  ;  to 

bestow  great  praise  upon   Hodyn. 
PXn':?!.,  n.  [panneau,  Ft.]  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter 

inserted  between  other  bodies,  as  in  a  wall  or  wainscot ; 

one  of  the  facefaof  ahewn  atone, —  [paneUajpanellunij'L.} 

{Law)  A  roll  containing  the  names  of  such  jurors  as  tlie 

sheriff  returns  to  pass  on  a  trial. 

PXn'I^L,    V,   a.    [i.    PaNSLLEO  J  j^.  PANKLLING,    PARELLED.] 

To  form  into  panels ;  as,  to  panel  wainscot. 

'^ANE'L^ss,  o.  Wanting  panes  of  glass.  Shenstane. 

"An'^l-lIk&,*  n,  Fanel-worlc;  act  of  malcing  panels.  Qa. 
Rev. 

PANG-,  n.  [either  from  pain^  or  bangf  D.]  Extreme  pain  j 
sudden  paroxysm  of  pain ;  anguish  ;  agony  ;  distress. 

PAnq-,  V,  a.  To  torn  ent  cruelly.  Shak, 

Pangolin,*  n.  {ZojL)  The  scaly  ant-eater.  P.  Oyc. 

PXn'ic,  n,  A  sudden  and  groundless  alarm  j  sudden  fear 
oi  fright :  — a  plant.  See  Fannic. 

PAn'jc,  a.  [iraviKds.]  Sudden,  groundless,  and  violent; — 
applied  to  fear. 

fPAN'l-CAL,  a.  Same  as  panic.  Camden. 

PAK'lc-FOL,*a.  Pull  of  panic;  fearful.  C.  B.  Brown.  [R.] 

PAn'j-cle,*  n.  {jpanieula^  L.]  {Bot.)  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence ;  a  raceme  bearing  branches  of  flowers  in  place 
of  simple  or  single  ones.  Braiide, 

PAn'ic-strDck,*  a.  Struck  with  sudden  fear.  JVee^e. 

PA-Nlc'v-LJiTE,*      \  a,   {Bot.)    Furnished  with  panicles. 

Pj.-n](c'v-lat-:?d,*  \      Crabb. 

FAN'i-cOm,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  including 
millet.  P.  Cyc. 

P^-Nlv'p-ROiJS^  a.  Subsisting  upon  bread.  Maundy. 

P4,n-nade',  n.  The  curvet  of  a  norse. 

PiN'NAg-E,  n,  [pannagiumj  low  L. ;  panag-e,  Fr.]  (Law) 
Food  that  swine  feed  on  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of  beech, 
acorns,  &;c.  J  —  called  also  pawnagB:  —  license  for  pan- 
nage: —  a  tax  on  cloth. 

PXn'NA-rYj*  «•  Useful  for  making  bread.  Loudon.  [R.] 

PXn'nel,  n.  [panneelj  D.]  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tua 
ser.  The  stomnch  of  a  hawk.  Ainsmorth.  See  Pahel. 

tPXN-N^L-LA'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  empanelling  a  jury.  A. 
Wood. 

PXn'njc,  n.  A  plant;  same  as  pannxclB: — written  also 
panic. 

pAN^Nf-ciiE,  n.  [panicum,  L.]  A  plant  of  the  millet  kind, 
the  seeds  of  which  are,  in  some  countries,  used  for  mak- 
ing bread. 

PXm'nier,  (pSn'yvr  or  p5n'ni-?r)  [pSn'yer,  S.  W.J.F.Ja. 
K.  R.i  pan'9-?r,  P.  Sm,}  tu  [panier,  Fr.j  Originally,  a 
bread-basket :— a  basket  or  a  vehicle  consisting  of  two 
baskets  thrown  across  a  horse,  in  which  fruit,  &:c.,  are 
carried. 

PXN'NiJfRED,*  (pSn'yurd)  a.  Having  panniers.  SomerviUe. 

tPXN'Nj-KfiL.,  n.  Ipannicule,  Fr.]  The  brain-pan  ;  the  skull. 
^enser. 

PXn'Q-plIed,*  (p^n'9-pnd)  a.  Furnished  with  panoply; 
armed.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXn'o-PLV,  71.  [Troj/07rA£a.]  Complete  armor  for  every  part 
of  the  body. 

P^K-6p'T?-c6N,*n.  [TTavand  6t:tik6v.']  A  prison,  or  peni- 
tentiary, constructed  on  such  a  plan,  that  the  inspector 
may  see  the  prisoners,  at  all  times,  without  being  seen 
himself.  J,  Benthatn, 

PXn-p-ea'm^.,  [pan-9-ra'm?,  Sm.  R.;  pSn-^-ri'm?,  Ja.  K. 
Wb.]  n.  [rcdu  and  Spqixa.]  Alarge,  circular  painting  or  pic- 
ture, in  which  all  the  objects  of  nature  that  are  visible  from 
a  single  point,are  represented  on  the  interior  surface  of  a 
round,  cy  indrical  wall,  the  point  of  view  being  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

F^n-phXr'm^-con,*  n.  (Med.)  A  universal  medicine.  Sir 

FT.  ScotU 
I^N-s6PH'j-c^li,  a.  Knowing  every  thing.  WorthingUm. 
PXN'sp-PHy,  n.  [Trdv  and  <ro0ia.]  Universal  wisdom.  Hart- 

Kfr.  ^    ,     ^ 

P^N-ste'R?  <)-Ra'm^,*  n.  [ffai/,  orcpctfs,  and  o/iaw.]    In 

rilievo,  a  model  of  a  town  or  country  in  cork,  wood, 

pasteboard,  or  other  substance.  Brande. 
PXn'§y,  n.  [pens&e,  Ft.'\  The  garden  violet;  heart's-ease. 
PXnt,  u.  n.  {panteler,  old  Fr.]  [i.  panted  ;  ;)/7.  PANrma, 

rAKTEC  J  To  palpitate  ;  to  beat,  as  the  heart ;  to  have  the 

breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of  breath  j  to  gasp ;  to  play 

with  intermission  :  — to  long ;  to  wish  earnestly. 
PXnt,  71.  Palpitation ;  motion  of  the  heart.  Shak. 
fPXNT'VBLE,  Ti.  A  corruption  of  ;3a7ito^e.  Sandys. 
PXn'ta-grXph,*  71.  [irdv  and  j/pd0t.t.]  An  instrument  for 

copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging  plans  or  designs.  —  Otlen 

written  pantograph.  Brande.     See  Pentagraph. 
PXn-ta-lEt',*  n.  A  woman's  garment ;  a  sort  of  garment 

worn  by  western  Indians.  Catlin. 
''Xn-T^-Ij66n',  n.  [poTito/oTi,  Fr.]  pL  pantaloons.  One 
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of  the  chief  characters  in  pantomimic  representations  ,  n 
buffoon  j  an  old  man  or  buffoon  dressed  in  pantaloons.  — 
pU  Trousers;  a  part  of  a  man's  dress,  covering  the  lower 
limbs. 

PXn't^-Morph,*  71.  {ttSLv  and  yiopt}>fi.'\  That  which  haf 
all  shapes.  Scudavwre. 

PXn-ta-mor'phjc,*  a.  Assuming  all  shapes.  Smart. 

PAN-TfcjeH'Nl-c6N,*  71.  [ndv  and  rtx^r}.]  A  place  in  which 
every  species  of  workmanship  is  collected  and  exposed 
for  sale.  Brande. 

PXnt'ER,  tu  One  who  pants.  [fA  net.  Chaucer.] 

PXnt'^ss,  71.  Difiiculty  of  breathing  in  a  hawk.  Aim- 
worth. 

PXn'the-K§m,*  71.  The  doctrine  or  theory  which  identiflea 
nature  or  the  universe,  in  its  totality,  with  God.  Brande. 

PXn'TH^-Ist,  [pSln'the-ist,  Sm,  Wb.  ;  pfin-the'ist,  Ja. 
Todd.]  lu  {nav  and  Oed^.]  One  who  adheres  to  panthe- 
ism ;  one  wTho  confounds  God  with  the  universe. 

PXN-TH]?-is'Tjc,  a.  Relating  to  pantheism  ;  confouniinj) 
God  with  the  universe. 

PXn-the:-Is't|-c^L,*  a.  Relating  to  pantheism  ;  panthbiu 
tic.  Coleridge. 

PXN-TH?-6L'9-g^lsT,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  panthefi'^- 
gy.  Scott. 

PXn-th?-6l'9-9V,*  71,  An  entire  system  of  divinity 
Cole. 

PAN-THE'pN,  [p?n-the'9n,  S.  W.  P. ./.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb„ 
aa  an  English  wordi  as  a  classical  word,  pSn'the-Sn,  fr- 
Sm. !  p^n-the'pn  or  pa.n'the-Bn,  Carr  and  others.]  n.  [irdv 
deiov  or  jTdv9coi>.]  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
There  were  two  magnificent  pantheons  in  antiquity,  on» 
at  Athens,  the  other  at  Home,  still  standing-  See  Paw 
THEON  in  the  Classical  Vocabulary. 

PXn'THER,  n.  IndfOrip,  Gr. ;  paJdheray  L.]  A  spotted,  fnro 
cinus  animal ;  a  pard. 

PXn'ther-Ine,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  panther.  Cole. 

PXn'TILE,  71.  A  gutter  tile.  Bryant. 

PXnt'jng,  71.  Act  of  one  who  pants ;  palpitation. 

PXnt'ing-LV,  ad.  With  palpitation.  Shak. 

PAnt'l:er,  71.  [panetier,  Fr.]  The  oflicer,  in  a  great  family, 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  bread.  ShaJc. 

PAn-T9-jBHRP-n6m;']e;-ter,*7i.  [ndv^  ■^6i>os  and  jiETpop.l 
An  astronomical  instrument,  which  is  a  combination  o) 
the  compass,  the  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial, »nd 
performs  the  office  of  all  three.  Dr.  Black. 

P^N-t6'fle,  (p^n-t6'fl)  n.  [pa7i(<ju^e,  Fr.]  A  slipper. 

PXn'tp-&rAph,  71.  [irav  and  ypd(j)a}.]  A  mathematical  in- 
strument for  copying  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  designs 
See  Pantaoraph,  and  Pentagraph. 

PXn-tp-grXph'ic,*        }    a.     Relating    to    pantography 

PAn-T0-ORAph'|-cal,*  )        Knowles. 

Pan-t6g'ra-phV,*'«'  ["■«!'  and  ypdtpd).]  A  complete  de 
scription ;  an  entire  view  of  a  tiling.  Smart. 

PXn-TP-l6*?'|-CJlL,*  a.  Relating  to  pantology.  Ch.  Eng 
Qu.  Rev, 

P^N-T5L'p-(|rlST,*  71.  One  who  treats  of  or  is  versed  in 
pantology.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Pan-t6l.'<?-^Yj*  71.  [irdv  and  \6yus.]  A  work  or  treatise  of 
universal  instruction  or  science ;  universal  knowledge; 
a  discourse  relating  to  all  things.  Park. 

P^N-t6m:'e-ter,  71.  [n-a//  and  fl£^<Jw^.]  An  instrument  fol 
measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  elevations,  and  distances. 

PAN-TOM'^-TRy,*  71.  The  art  of  measuring  all  things. 
'Cole. 

PXN'Tp-MiME,n.  [iTdv  and  ft ifiog.]  A  species  of  theatrical 
entertainment,  in  which  the  whole  action  of  the  piece  is 
represented  by  gesticulation,  without  the  use  of  words; 
a  dumb  show:  —  a  theatrical  performer  skilled  in  mim- 
icry ;  a  mimic  ;  a  buffoon. 

PAn'tp-mime,  a.  Representing  by  gesticulation. 

PAn-tp-mIm'ic,        i  a.  Representing  only  by  gesture  oi 

PXn-TP-mIm'I-cal,  )     dumb  show  ;  mutely  mimicking. 

PXN'Tp-Ml-MjsTJ*  71,  One  who  performs  pantomimes, 
Oeiit  Mag. 

PXN'TpN,  71.  A  sort  of  horse-shoe,  contrived  to  recover  a 
narrow  and  hoof-bound  heel;  panton-shoe.  Furrier^  s  Diet. 

PXn'tpn-Shoe,*  71.  A  shoe  contrived  for  recovering  nar- 
row and  hoof-bound  heels  in  horses.  Scott. 

PXn'try,  71.  [paiietericj  Fr.]  A  room  or  apartment  for  pro- 
visions. 

Pan-ur'gy,*  71.  Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  craft  Smart. 

PAp,  71.  [poppa.  It. ;  pappe,  D. ;  papilla,  L.j  The  nipple  of 
the  breast;  a  teat:— food  for  infants,  made  with  breas 
boiled  ;  soft  food  or  substance;  pulp  of  fruit. 

PAp,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  pap.  Beaum.  fy  FL 

Pa-pX',  n.  [TrdTTTras,  Gr. ;  papa,  L.]  [A  spiritual  father.  Se* 
Pape,  and  Pope.]  A  fond  name  for  father.  Swift. 

Pa'pa-cy,  71.  [papautd.  Ft.]  The  office  of  pope  ;  the  su» 
cessionof  popes  in  the  see  of  Rome ;  popedom. 

PXp'a-gay,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  parrot.  Hamilton. 

Pa'pal,  a.  [papal,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  pope  or  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  popish. 

fPA'P^-LlN,  71.  A  papist.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

fPA'p^L-tsT,*  71.  A  papist.  Batter. 
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fl-  '|iL-IJ  B  ♦  V.  0.  &  D.    To  conform  to  the  papacy.  Coto-  C 

per, 
tPA'P^L-iy,*  B.  The  papal  sovereignty ;  the  papacy.  Jlfii- 

Pa-pa-pho'bn^,*  n.  A  dread  of  the  pope.  BisseU  [r.] 

P4-PA'rERf*  n.  [h.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  poppy. 
P.  Cyc 

PA-pAv-e-ra'ceovs,*  (-shuB)  a.  Relating  to  the  poppy.  P. 

Cyc. 
PVpXv'er-oOs,  a.    [papavery  L.]    Having  the  quality  of 
poppies;  resembling  popies. 

P<(i-pAw',  n.  [papayaj  low  L.]  A  shrub  or  tree  of  warm  cli- 
mates ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree  used  for  food. 

tPAPE,  n.  [Fr. ;  7rdjr;ruj,  Gr.]  The  pope ;  a  spiritual  father. 
Ricaut. 

Pa'per,  n.  [papier,  Fr. ;  papyrus,  L.]  A  thin,  flexible  sub- 
stance, used  for  writing  and  printing  on ;  piece  of  paper ; 
a  single  sheet,  printed  or  written  ;  a  newspaper ;  a  writ- 
ten Instrument. 

Pa'per,  a.  Made  of  paper;  thin;  slight. 

Pa'per,  v.  a.  [i.  PAPERED  ;  pp.  papering,  papehed.]  To 
cover  with  paper;  to  fold  in  paper.  [fTo  register.  Shak.] 

Pa'per-CrEd'^t,  n.  Any  transfer  made  to  the  credit  of 
another  by  means  of  a  written  paper,  containing  evi- 
dence of  debt,  as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
&c. ;  written  evidences  of  debt. 

PA'p:iER-CDR'REN-cy,*  n.  Bank-notes  or  banlc-bills.  Crabb, 

Pa'per-facei),  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  face  as  white  as  paper. 

Pa'per-hXng  tng^,*  n.  pi.  Stained  or  colored  paper,  for 
drapery,  to  cover  the  walls  of  rooms.  Ure. 

Pa'per-kite,  n.  A  machine  or  plaything  of  paper,  resem- 
bling a  kite  in  the  air.  Dr.  Warton. 

Pa'per-mak'?r,  71.  One  who  makes  paper. 

Pa'p?r-mak'ing,*  n.  The  business  of  making  paper. 
Ure. 

Pa'per-mIll,  n.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is  made. 

Pa'per-mSn'^y,  (-mun'e)  n.  Written  evidences  of  debt; 
bills  of  exchange  ;  bank-notes  ;  promissory  notes. 

Pa'per-stain'jer,*  n.  One  who  stains  or  stamps  paper. 
Ency. 

Pa-pEs'cent,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  pap ;  soft. 

Pa'pess,  n.  A  female  pope.  Bp.  Hall,  JR.] 

<Pa'phi-an,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Paphos  ;  a  Cyprian. 
Ency. 

^a'phi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  or  to  Venus, 
who  was  worshipped  there  ;  venereal.  Ency. 

Papie R-MACHi:,*  (j&p'yai-m'&'sh^)  n.  [Fr.]  A  substance 
made  of  paper  and  reduced  to  paste  or  pulp,  used  for 
making  various  domestic  utensils ;  articles  manufactured 
of  paper  reduced  to  pulp.  Brande. 

?j^-vlh'l6,  (pj-pil'yo)  n.  [L. ;  papillon,  Fr.]  A  butterfly  ;  a 

moth  of  various  colors.  Ray. 
.  P^-piL-ip-NA'cEoys,  (p9-pil-y9-na'shua)  a.  [papUiOf  L.] 
(Ent.)  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  butterfly.  —  {BoL) 
Consisting  of  a  standard,  wings,  and  keel,  like  a  pea- 
;  flower: — noting  a  class  of  plants,  as  beans,  peas,  and 
other  pulse. 
i.p^-ptL'LA*  n.  [L.]  pi.  P^'PlL'LJS.  {A-nat.)  A  nipple ; 

a  teat.  Crabb. 
»  PAp'il-la-rv,  [[^p'jl-l^-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Snu  Wh. ;  p^-pll'- 
'     1^-re,  S.  P.  E.  K.]  a.  [papillaj  L.]  Relating  to  or  resem- 
•  bling  a  nipple  or  pap;  having  paps  or  nipples.    J):^"  See 
Capillary, 
'PX.f-il-i.osb',*  a.  Resembling  a  papilla  or  pap.  HiU. 

PA-pii-'LOVS,  or  PlP'}L-LOUS,  [p^-pil'lua,  S.  IV.  P,  Ja. 
K.  i  pSp'e-lus,  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Same  as  papillary. 

.Pa'pi^m,  (pa'pjzm)  n.  Popery.  Bp.  Bedell,  [r.] 
iPa'pist,  n.  [papiste^  Fr. ;  papista,  L,]    One  who  holds  to 
.the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  a  Roman  Catholic:  —  often 
I  used  by  Protestants  as  a  terra  of  reproach. 
i'PA-P'Cst'jc,        jo.  Relating  to  the  pope,  papacy,  or  papls- 

Pa-pist'i-cal,  i     try ;  popish. 

PA'pis-TRyi  n.  Popery  ;  the  doctrine,  ceremonies,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  —  used  by  Protest- 
ants as  a  term  of  reproach.  Ascham. 

fPA'PlZED,  (-p£zd)  a.  Adhering  to  popery.  Fuller. 

V^V'VoOs^'f*  n.  An  Indian  word  for  a  child.  Carver. 

Tap-pose',*  a.  Relating  to  pappus;  pappous.  Phillips. 

PXf'povs,  a.  [irdTrrrus.]  Relating  to  pappus;  soft  and 
downy. 

PXp'pys,*  n.  [L.]  (Sou)  The  calyx  of  a  composite  flower, 
or  the  soft,  downy  substance  that  grows  on  the  seeds  of 
certain  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Plp'py,  a.  Relating  to  pap ;  pape scent ;  succulent. 

PXp'V-a,*  71.  pi.  pAp'v-A§.  a  negro  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. P.  Cyc 

PXp'P'-lAj  71.  [L.]  pi.  Plp'V-LM.  (Jtferf.)  An  eruption  on 
the  skin  ;  a  pimple. 

P&p-y-LOSE',*  a.  Having  papuUe  or  pimples.  Loudon 

PXp'V-loOs,  a.  Full  of  pustules  or  pimples  ;  pimply. 

PAP-V-RA'CEoys,*  (-sh^s)  a.  Belonging  to  the  papyrus; 
papyrean.  HiXL 

rA-PtR'?-.^N,*  a.  Relating  &>  or  made  of  papyrus.  Dodsley, 

fA'P^Ri?si*  n.  [L,]  pi.  P.\-PifRL  An  Egyptian  reed  or 


bulrush.,  used  by  the  ancients  for  forming  a  substance 
write  upon ;  a  written  scroll.  —  Papyrus  is  the  parent  of 
the  modern  word  paper,  Eney, 

PXr,  7t.  [L.]  State  of  equality ;  equivalence ;  equal  value 
—  much  used  as  a  term  of  traflic :  —  a  small  flsh. 

Pl-R'A'^*  ru  A  small  Turkish  copper  coin,  less  tban  a  half, 
penny  in  value.  Crabb. 

Par'a-ble,  tu  [irapaffoXfj,']  A  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction by  the  use  of  short  fables  or  tales ;  a  fable 
conveying  instruction  ;  a  comparison;  a  similitude 

f  PXr'.$-BLE,  u.  a.  To  represent  by  a  parable.  Miltoiu 

tPXR'A-BliE,  a.  [parabilisj  L,]  Easily  procured.  Browne 

PA-rAb'P-la,  «,  [L.l  pL  pvrAb'9-la§.  (Geom,)  One  of 
the  conic  sections,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  cone 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

PXr-^-b6l'jc,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  of 

PXr^a-bGI''I-cal,  t  a  parable,  figurative:  —  relating  to 
or  having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PAR-A-BOL';-CAL-ijy,  ad.  In  a  parabolic  form  or  manner. 

PXr-a-b5l'J-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  parabola,  Ash. 

P.^-RAB'p-Li§M,  n.  (Algebra)  A  reduction  to  an  equivalent 
state,  as  when  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  divided  by  a 
known  quantity,  that  Is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  fir:>t 
term.   Bailey. 

Pa-bXb'p-loid,7i.  [TTapaffoXij  and  E7Soi.]  (Oeom.)  Ahigber 
order  of  parabola : — a  siJid  formed  by  the  rotaticn  of  i 
parabola  about  its  axis  ;  a  parabolic  conoid, 

PXR-a-c£l'sian,  (-shgin)  n,  A  follower  of  Paracelsus  a 
Swiss  physician  and  alchemist,  who  died  in  1541. 

PXr-a-c£l'sian,  a.  Relating  to  Paracelsus. 

FXb-a-c£l'sist,*7i.  a  follower  of  Paracelsus  In  medicine, 
physics,  and  mystical  science.  Brande, 

PXR-A-CEN-TE'sfS,  71,  \rrapuKlvTr}(ns.]  (Med.)  The  opera- 
tion of  tapping  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  contained  fluid. 

PXr-^-c£n'tric,        )  4.    [wapd    and    Kevrpov.]    (Oeom.) 

PXr-a-ckn'trJ-cal,  \  Noting  a  sort  of  curve  line: — not 
ing  the  motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  sun  or  the  centr* 
of  attraction. 

P^-BXjeH'RQ-Nl§M,*  71.  An  error  in  chronology,  by  which 
an  eventis  placed  later  than  it  should  be.  l>r.  Black. 

PXr~^-9HUTe',*  Ti.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  belonging  to  a  bal- 
loon, which  resembles  a  common  umbrella,  but  of  far 
greater  extent,  designed  to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  drop  tc 
the  ground,  from  his  balloon,  without  injury.  Brande. 

PXr'.a.-ci.ete,  71.  [irapdKXnros.]  A  title  of  the  Holy  Spii  it, 
as  an  advocate,  intercessor,  or  comforter  of  mankind  ;  an 
intercessor ;  a  monitor. 

PXr-ac-m;Xs'T|c,*  a.  (Med.)   Gradually  decreasing.  Ihin 

glisOTU 

PXr-vcb5s'tic,*  71.  A  poetical  composition,  in  which  the 
first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the  letters  which  com- 
mence the  remaining  verses  of  the  poem  or  division. 
Brande, 

PXR-A-cy-Xpf'p-<^fiN,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  brown,  solid  matter, 
obtained  by  decomposing  cyanuret  of  mercury  by  heat. 
Brande. 

P.^-rade',  n,  [Fr.]  Show;  ostentation;  display;  ostenta- 
tious display  :  —  procession  ;  military  order  or  show  :  — 
a  place  where  troops  assemble  for  military  duty  or  ex 
ercise. 

P^-RADE%  v.  n.  [i.  PARADED  ;  pp.  PABADINO,  PARADED.]    To 

assemble,  as  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inspected  or 

exercised ;  to  make  a  military  show. 
PARADE',  V.  a.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  ostentatious  man 

ner.    Todd.    To  assemble,  as  troops,  for  inspection  and 

military  exercises.  Smart. 
PXb'./l-dIobi,  (-dim)  n,  [Trapai^^iy/ia.]  (Rhet.)  An  example  , 

illustration  ;  a  fable  or  parable  useci  for  illustration 
PXb-.^-djg-MXt'j-cai.,  a.  Exemplary.  More, 
PXR-A-Dje-MXT'l-C^L-LV,  ad-  By  paradigm.  Annot.  Tr. 
|PXR-4-Dla'MV^lZE,  V.  a.  To  set  forth  as  a  model.  Ham- 


tPXR-A-D|-«RAM-MXT';-C£,*  71.  The  forming  of  figurei 

in  plaster.  FVajteis, 
PXr'a-di-s.$.l,*  a.  Relating  to  paradise ;  paradisiacal.  S. 

Reed.  [R.] 
PXr'a-i>is£,  n,  [irapaSetaos.]  The  blissful  region,  in  which 

the  first  human  pair  was  placed ;  the  garden  of  Eden ; 

heaven  ;  anyplace  of  happiness.    See  Bird  opParadijie 

jpX^AlDl|'fA*N  '  I  (P^'-»-dizh'y9n)  *.  Paradisiacal.  J.  HoU 
PXR-A-Df-si'.^c,^  a.  Relating  to  paradise  ;  paradisiacal  Fo 

q,u.Rco. 
PXr-A-d|-^i'A-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  or  befitting  paradise 

blissful.  More. 
VX9.~J^~iil^'iJ^i^y*  (-y?!)  a.  Relating  to  paradise  ;  paradisia 

cal.  Hoyt. 
VXK-fy-Ti\&'\Cy*        \  a.  Relating  to  paradise;  paradisiacal 
PXr-A-dIs'J-CAL,*  i       Wnu  Law.  [R.]^    ' 
PXr'.^-d5x,  n,  [napditilui.^  A  proposition  or  assert>on  thai 

seems  to  be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense 

yet  knie  in  fact ;  a  seeming  contradiction ;  an  assertioi 

contrary  to  appearance. 
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*AK-^-D6x'j-c^t,.  a.  Harlngtne  nature  of  a  paradox  j  ap- 
parently absurd,  yet  true  ;  contrary  to  received  opinions, 
f  A.r-Vd6x'j-c^L-lv,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical  manner. 
PXR-^-D6x'i-cjVL-Neas,  n.  State  of  being  paradoxical. 
j-PXa-Jt-Dpx-6L'9-<^V»n-  Uae  of  paradoxes.  Browne, 
PXr'^-d6x-v,*  n  State  of  being  paradoxical.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
PXb'a-drome,*  ju  An  open  gallery  or  passage.  Maunder^ 
PXr'^f-fInb,'^  r,  (CAmi.)  a  substance  contained  in  the 
products  of  the  dlstiUation  of  ttie  tar  of  beech  wood. 

PXr'^9-s,*  71,  (Laio)  Equality  of  name^  blood,  or  dignity ; 
but  more  especially  of  land,  in  a  division  among  heirs. 

lXK-.yQO'<^^,n,  [TTapaytay^,]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  whereby  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word,  without 
altering  its  meaning  j  as,  innocenee^  innoeency. 

PXr-^'G5(^'jc,       j  a.  Belonging  to,  or  added  by,  the  fig- 

PXR-^-Gdg^'i-c^L,  (     ure  called  paragoge, 

i^XR'A-aON,  n.  IparagoUy  from  parage^  old  Fr. ;  paragontj 
It  _  A  perfect  model;  a  pattern;  something  supremely 
excellent.  [Companion;  fellow: — emulation;  a  match 
for  trial  of  excellence.  SpenserJ] 

PXr'Vg6n,  d.  a.  [paragonner^  old  Fr.]  [i.  fabaopitbd  ;  pp. 
rAaAGONiNG,  PARAGONED.]  To  compare  ;toequal.SAa/c[R.] 

PXR'^-GdN.  V.  n.  To  pretend  equality;  Shelton.  [R.] 

PXr^A-»6ii'IC,*  n.  Orabh.  See  Paregoric, 

PXr'^-orXm,  71.  [rra^aypa/i/ia.]  A  kind  of  play  upon 
wnrds;  a  pun.  Addisotu 

PXr-^-GrXm'M^-t13T,*7U  a  punster.  Spectator. 

PXBr^-GJaAN'Df-TfE,*n.  [It.]  An  instrument  to  avert  hail- 
stones. Frauds. 

T'XR'^-aaXPH,  (par'si-gi^f )  «•  [paragraphef  Fr. ;  wapa- 
ypa0^,  Gr.l  A  small  subdivision  of  a  connected  dis- 
course, indicated  or  separated  by  a  sign.  The  marie  or 
sign  [thus,  IT]  which  indicates  such  subdivision;  a  por- 
tion of  written  or  printed  matter  indicated  by  a  break  or 
indentation  at  the  beginning  and  end.  "  Form  yourself 
to  reflect  on  what  you  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph." 
Coleridge. 

FXr'a-grXph>  V,  a.  To  form  into  paragraphs.  Evelyn. 

PXR-A-G-RXPH^fC,^      }  a.    Relating  to  or  containing  para- 

PXR-^-aRXPH';-CAi'i  t  graphs  j  formed  into  small  divis- 
ions. Cmtwell, 

PXR-A-aRXPH'j-CA^-l'Y,  ad.  By  paragraphs. 

PXr-^-LI-p6m']5-na.,*  71.  pU  [napaXtiv:6iLtva.'\  (Bibliogror 
pky)  Supplementary  works.  Brande. 

PAR-A-iilP'ajs,*  71.  [irap&Xeixi/ii.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit  what  in  reality  he 
mentions.  Brande, 

llttttlo'Vi^ijsi^,  \  -  I''"*™™^  to  a  parallax 

PXr'^l-lXx,  n.  [TrapdAAafi;.]  (Jistron.)  A  change  of  place 
or  aspect :  —  the  difference  between  the  apparent  place  of 
a  celestial  object,  and  its  true  place  ;  or  an  arc  of  the 
heavens,  intercepted  between  the  true  and  apparent  place 
of  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  a  star,  viewed  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

PXR'AL-i.&ii,  a,  iTrapAWtjXos*]  Extended  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  preserving  always  the  same  distance ;  hav- 
ing the  same  direction  or  tendency;  continuing  the  re- 
Bemt>lance  through  many  particulars ;  equal ;  like.  —  Par- 
allel linesf  straight  lines  which  are  in  the  same  plane,  and, 
being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  do  not  meet. 

PXr'al-l£l,  n.  A  line  equally  distant  throughout  from 
another  line;  that  which  is  parallel: — aline  marking  the 
latitude: — resemblance;  likeness;  comparison  made. 

PXr'A^'^^^I  ^*  ^  [^  PARALLELED  ;  pp.  PARALLELING,  PAR- 
ALLELED.] To  place  so  as  .to  be  parallel;  to  keep  in  the 
same  direction ;  to  level  ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  be  equal 
to  J  to  resemble  ;  to  compare. 

,PXa-AL-Li^L'^-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  equalled.  Bp.  HdU. 

PXR-^-I*fili-?-PlP'J?l>,  n.  [TrapaXXT)\-siTiire6oi'.]  (G«wn.) 
Brande.  Se^  Parallelopiped. 

PXR'AL-lifil'-f^M,  n.  fparallelisme,  Fr.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  parallel ;  resemblance ;  comparison. 

fPXR'AL-L:&L-L£ss,  o.  Not  to  be  paralleled.  Beaum.  4"  Fl. 

PXr'^i^i^^I'-^Yi  <>''•  With  parallelism.  Scotu 

PXr-ai<-l£l'P-6RX9I,  71,  [ttapaWriXoq  and  }'/)a/ijua.] 
{Qeatn.)  A  right-lined, quadrilateral  figure,  whose  oppo- 
Hite  sides  are  parallel  and  equal.  It  may  be  a  square,  a 
rectangle,  a  rhombus,  or  rhomboid. 

PXR-AL-L£L-Q-aRXM'ic,*  o.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram ; 
parallelogram  in  atic.  Crahb. 

PAR-^ii-L£i'-Q-G)^KXM'|-c^i<,  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram, 

PXtt-AL-LEL-Q-aR^M-MXT'lC,*  o.  Relating  to  a  parallelo- 
gram. Brande. 

PXR-AL-LfiL-p-Pi'P^D,  h^r-5iMSl-?-pi'p?d,  W.  Jo.  K.  fl. 
Wi.i  paf-siM61-9-pIp'?a,  Shi.]  n,  [paraUelipipide,  Fr.] 
(Oeom  )  A  solid  figure,  or  body,  comprehended  under  six 
parallelograms,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  equal  and 
parallel 

PXR-Ab-iifiL-p-PlP'?-D6N,*  [par-9l-iei-9-pXp'9-d5n,  P. 
Jlah.]  n.  Same  as  parallelopiped.  Orier. 

T^-RXhfQ^l^VLt  [p»-rftl'v-j»z«»»  ^'  P"^'  F  Ja.Sm.t  pSr'- 


H^-J'^m,  8.  K.  Ash.l  n.  \itapa'Koytan6i  ]  {Lf'gie,  FalM 
reasoning,  or  an  illogical  deduction;  the  opposite  of  syi 
logism. 

Pa-ral'P-9IZE,*w,  n.  To  reason  sophistically.  Walker. 

P^-RXL'p-qty,  7u  False  reasoning ;  paralogism.  Browne. 

PVRAl'V-sIs,  n.  [TTapaXv(ri£.'\  (Med.)  A  diminution  oi 
loss  of  power  or  motion  in  the  body  or  a  part  of  it,  very 
often  of  one  side  only  ;  a  palsy, 

PXR-A-LtT'ic  71.  One  struck  by  paralysis,  Bp.  Hall. 

PXR-A-LtT'io, ,      \  a.  Relating  to,  or  affected  by,  paralysis , 

PXr-^-l1?t'|-cal,  i     palsied. 

PXR-*L-¥-2A'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  paralyzing.  Qu.  Ren. 

PXr'^-i.Y2e,  v.  a.  [paralyser^  Fr.l  [i.  pahaltzed  ;  pp.  Pi». 
ALrziNo,  pARALrzBD.l  To  strixc,  as  with  paralysis  oi 
palsy ;  to  make  torpid ;  to  benomb ;  to  render  useless 
Todd.  [A  modern  wcrd.]  [com. 

PXr-a-mXt',*  71  A  Birman  dissenter  from  Buddhism   Mai. 

PA'rXvl'e-t^K  71,  (^Oeom.)  A  constant  straight  'ine,  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  three  conic  sections,  otberwiss 
called  the  latus  rectum.  —  In  the  parabola^  the  parameter 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  absciss  and  its  correspond  • 
ing  ordinate.  In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola^  the  parametei: 
of  a  diameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  that  diameter  and 
its  conjugate. 

P^RA'MO,*  71.  [Sp.]  A  mountainous  district  covered  with 
stunted  trees,  exposed  to  damp,  cold  winds,  as  in  the  el- 
evated regions  of  South  America.  Brande. 

||PAR'A-MbaNT,  [par'9-mOunt,  S.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.i 
par-fi-moGnt',  W.  P.  J.]  a.  Superior ;  having  the  highest 
jurisdiction,  as,  lord  paramount^  the  chief  of  the  seign- 
iory ;  eminent ;  of  the  highest  order. 

||PXr'^-moOnt,  71.  The  highest  in  rank  ;  the  chief,  [ridge. 

|jPXE^A-MbONT-i.v,*  ad.  In  a  paramount  manner.    Cole- 

PAr'a-mour,  (pair'gi-mSr)  n.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.]  [A  lover 
or  wooer.  Spenser.  A  mistress.  S/iaA.]  —  At  present  used 
for  a  lover  or  wooer  only  in  an  ill  sense. 

PXr-^-nXph'thvI'^'ne,'^  71.  A  substance  resembling  naph- 
thaline. Brande. 

Pa-rXn'th|NE,*  7L  (JlfiTi.)  A  rare  mineral.  Brande.  Same 
as  acapolite. 

PXr'^-n1?mph,  (-nimf )  71.  \irapa.vvyi<f>oi.l  A  person  who 
waited  on  the  bride  at  an  ancient  wedding  a  bridesman  e 
—  one  who  countenances  or  supports,  MiUon, 

V'kR.%-Vt.GTA,  (-pem)  n.  {TTapanriynn.'\  pi.  PARAPEGMS.  A 
brazen  Cable  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  procla- 
mations were  anciently  engraved:— a  table  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
&LC..  Phillips. 

PAJt^^-pMi&'M^,*  n.  [L.]  pK  pXb-4~pSg'm4-ta.  Same 
as  parapegm,  Crabb. 

PXr'a-pet,  71.  [Fr. ;  parapetto.  It.]  A  breast-wall  or  railing 
on  the  edges  of  bridges,  quays,  &c.,  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  over;  a  balustrade,  —  {Fort.)  A  breast-work 
or  wall,  raised  on  the  edges  of  ramparts,  bastions,  &:c, 

PXr'^-p£:t-:^d,*  a.  Furnished  with  a  parapet.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev, 

PXr'aph,*  .71.  [paraphe^  Fr.]  {Diplomatics  or  manuscripts) 
The  figure  formed  hy  the  flourish  of  the  pen  at  the 
end  of  a  signature.  Brande. 

PXr-a.-ph£R'N4.i:(,*  a.  Relating  to  paraphernalia.  Bouvwr. 

PXr-a~pher-na'  1.1-4,^  n.  pi.  [L.  ;  parapkernavxj  Fr.J 
(Law)  The  apparel,  jewels,  &c.,  of  a  wife,  which  an 
held  to  belong  to  her  as  a  species  of  separate  property, 
and  which  she  has  a  right  to  retain  after  her  husband's 
death.  Bouvier.  Apparel  and  ornaments  of  a  wife:- 
ornaments  of  dress  ;  equipage. 

PXr-a-phi-mo'sjs,  71  [irapatpiitay'Tis.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
when  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  up  over  the  glana. 

PXr-a-ph5'nj-^,*  71.  An  alteration  of  the  voice ;  there- 
verse  of  antip/tony.  Bumey. 

PXr'VPHRA§E,  (piir'si-fraz)  71.  [Trapo^pno-is-''  A  loose  01 
free  translation ;  a  translation  containing  iUustrationa 
and  explanations  not  found  in  the  original. 

PXr'^-phra^e,  v.  a.  [».  paraphrased  jpp.  pabaphrasin**, 
PARAPHRASED.]  To  translate  or  interpret  loosely,  diffuse- 
ly, or  by  comments  J  to  explain  in  many  words. 

FXr'^-phba^e,  v.  71,  To  make  a  paraphrase.  Felton 

FXr'^-phrXst,  7k  [irapa<j>paaT^s*}  One  who  makes  a  pai- 
aphrase. 

PXr-^-phrXs't;c,        {  a.  Relating  to  a  paraphrase  ;  free^ 

PXr-^-phrXs'tJ-cal,  I     not  literal ;  diffuse  ;  not  verbal 

PXr-a-phrXs't{-cal-lYi  ad.  In  a  paraph rastical  manner 

PXr-a-phr?-ni'T(S,  71.  [irapa  and  tttpei^tTis.}  (Med.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  ;  delirium ;  frenzy.  Ar 
buthnot. 

PXR'A-PLfio-Y,*  n.  (Med.)  A  paralysis  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.  Smart.  —  Written  also  paraplegia.  Brande. 

P^R-Xp'p-PL£x-y,*  71,  (Med.)  A  soporous  state  resemblinf 
apoplexy,  Danglison. 

PXr-VQU!'t6,  (pdr-^-ke'to)  71.  A  paroquet,  Shak 

PXR'vsANGt,  71.  {parasansa,  low  L.]  A  Persian  measur« 
of  length,  reckoned  differently  by  different  authors:  — 
according  to  Herodotus,  30  stadia,  or  about  3^  Qngliek 
miles :  — according  to  some,  60  stadia. 
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IR-A-SOE' JVf-&3Tj*  n,  [L.]    The  tiring-room  of  the  an- 
cient theatre,  called  also  the  poatacenium ;  equivalent  to 
the  modern  green-room,  JBrande. 
PAr-vscev-as'TIC,  (par-st-aij-aa'tik)  a.  Preparatory. 
PAjt-A-sCE'  rE^  71.  [L. ;  napaaKEvfi.]  Preparation.  Donne, 
The  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jewa.  (Rkem.  Traiisl.) 

PXr-a-siP-le'n:?,*  n.  [trapaaeXn^v-]  {-Astron.)  A  mock 
mooB  J  a  meteor  in  a  watery  cloud,  resembling  the 
moon.   Francis. 

PXr'a-site,  n.  [paraaite^  Fr. ;  paraaitus^  L.]  One  who  flat- 
ters the  rich,  ur  who  frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns  his 
welcome  by  flattery  ;  a  sycophant:  —  an  animal  of  para- 
sitical habits.  —  {BoL)  A  parasitical  plant. 

PXr-a-s(t'(c,        j  a.    Partaking  of  tJie  character  or  habits 

PXR-A-sfT'j-CAL,  j  of  a  parasite  ;  flattering  ;  fawning.—  . 
{Bot.)  Living  on  another  p  ant. 

PAR-A-slT'j-CA.L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  parasitical  manner. 

PXr-a-s1t'i-cal-n£ss,*  n.  duality  ofbeing  parasitical. ScoM. 

PAR'A-siT-i§M,  71.  The  character  or  behavior  of  a  parasite. 

pAr'a-s6:.,  or  PAr'/i-sOl,  [pirVsSl,  ff.  Ja.;  par'?-s61,  S. 
J.  E.  F. ;  p&r-5i-sol',  Sm,]  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  canopy  or  um- 
brella to  shelter  from  the  sun. 

FAR-A-sy-N£x'|S,  n.  (Civil  law)  An  unlawful  meeting. 

PlR-A-TAx'js,*n.  [napaTa^ts.]  (Oram.)  The  mere  ranging 
nf  propositions,  one  after  another,  without  marking  their 
connection  ;  opposed  to  syntax.  Brands. 

FA-rAtu'?-sIs,*  n.  [KapadetTis.]  (  Oram.)  Same  as  appoaition. 
—  (R/iet.)  A  parenthetical  notice,  generally  of  something 
to  be  afl:erwards  expanded.  —  (Printing)  The  matter  con- 
tained between  two  crotchets,  markea  thus,  [  ].  Crabb. 

PAR-A-VAlii',  a.  [per  and  availe^  Fr.]  (Law)  Holding  for 
profit ;  the  epithet  for  the  lowest  kind  of  tenant  in  the  feu- 
dal system,  implying  that  he  held  of  a  mediate  lord,  and 
not  of  the  king,  or  in  capite. 

tPAR'A-VAUNT,  ad.  [par  avanty  Fr.]  In  front.  Spenser. 

PAR'BofL,v.  a.  [i.  PARBoiLBo  ;  7?p.  parboiling,  p&rboilkd.] 
To  half-boil ;  to  boil  in  part.  Bacon. 

fPAR'BREAK,  (p'ir'brak)  v.  n.  To  vomit.  Skelton. 

fPAR'EREAK,  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  stomach.  Bp.  Hall, 

^PAr'break,  (par'brak)  n.  Vomit.  Spenser. 

PAr'bDc-kle,*  71.  (J^Taut.)  A  contrivance  formed  with 
ropes,  similar  to  a  pairof  slings,  for  hoisting  up  casks,  <Si:c. 
Crabb. 

pAR'CEL,[par'sel,  S.  ff.  P.J.F.Ja.  K.  Sm.  — Often,  in  this 
country,  pronounced  par'al.]  n.  [parceUcj  Fr.]  A  small 
bMndle  ;  a  part  j  a  portion  j  a  quantity  or  mass  j  a  number 
of  persons  or  things,  often  in  contempt. 

PAR'CEL,V.  a.   [i.  FARCSLLBD  'j  pp.  PABCELLINO,  PARCELLED.] 

To  divide  into  portions  ;  to  make  up  into  a  mass  or  bun- 
dle,—  (J^ant.)  To  parcel  a  seam  is  to  lay  canvas  over  it 
and  daub  it  with  pitch.  » 

tPAR'CEL-BAwD,*  n.  A  half-bawd.  Shah. 

PAR'CE-NA-Ry,M.  [parsonnier^Fi.]  A  holding  or  occupying 
of  lands  by  parceners  or  coparceners  ;  joint  tenancy. 

Par'cen-er,  71.  (Law)  One  who  holds  an  equal  share  with 
others  of  an  inheritance  j  a  coparcener  ;  a  joint  owner. 

PArch,  v.  a,  [i.  PARCHED  ;  pp.  parchuvg,  parched.]  To 
burn  slightly  and  superficially  ;  to  scorch;  to  dry  up;  to 
roast  in  the  ashes,  as  corn. 

PXrch,  v.  n.  To  be  scorched  ;  to  become  very  dry. 

Parched,''' (pa,rch'^d  or  p'ircht)  ;>.  a.  Dried  and  acnrched 
by  fire. 

PXrch'ed  nEss,  tu  State  of  being  dried  up.  More. 

Parch'ment,  n.  [parckeminj  Fr.]  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
goat  dressed  for  writing  upon.  The  skin  of  a  calf,  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  kid  or  lamb,  thus  dressed,  is  called 
vellum. 

Parch'ment-Mak-er,  n.  One  who  dresses  parchment. 

fpAR'ci-Ty,  71.  [parcite^  old  Fr, ;  parcitasy  L.]  Sparingness. 
Cotgrave. 

Pard,  71.  [pardj  Sax. ;  pardus,  L.]  The  leopard  :  —  in  poe- 
try, any  spotted  beast. 

fpAR'DALE,  71.  Same  as  p<Tr(2.  ^enser. 

Par'don,  (par'dn)  v.  a.  [pardonner,  Fr.]  [i.  pabdopted  ;  pp. 
rARDoniNG,  PARDONKD.j  To  forgivc,  as  an  offender;  to 
set  free  or  clear  from  penalty ;  to  excuse ;  to  remit ;  to 
acquit ;  o  absolve. —  Pardon  me  is  a  phrase  of  civil  denial 
or  slight  apology, 

Par'don,  (pir'dn)  n.  [pardony  Fr,]  Forgiveness  of  an  of- 
ft^ndur ;  forgiveness  of  a  crime ;  absolution  ;  remission  of 
penalty  j  an  official  warrant  of  penalty  remitted, 

Par'don-a-ble,  (pa,r'dn-9-bl)  a.  Vesial ;  excusable, 

Par'don-^-ble-n£ss,  (p'ii'dn-9-bi-nSs)  ti.  Venialness. 

pAR'DON-VBi*y,  (pir'dn-s-ble)  ad.  Ve-,ially  ;  excusably. 

Par'i>on-er,  (pir'dn-er)  n.  One  who  pardons.  —  (Law)  A 
retailer  of  the  pope's  indulgences.  Coisel. 

PARE,  V.  a.  [parer,  Fr.]  [i.  pared;  pp,  farino,  fared.]  To 
cut  off  the  superficial  substance  or  the  extremities ;  to 
peel ;  tu  cut  away  by  little  and  little ;  to  diminish. 

PAr-E-g6r'jc,  71.  [irapriyopiKds*]  (jyfed.)  That  which  allays 
pain  ;  an  assuaging  medicinal  preparation  ;  anodyne. 

Par-e-g6r'IC,  a.  Assuaging;  mollifying. 

pA-K.EL'cQ^,*  n.  [jrapthKoy.]  {H/iet.)  A  figure  by  Which  a 
word  is  lengthened  by  a  syllable  or  word  added.  Crabb. 


P^-Rfit  LJ^,*  n.  (Bh.)  a  crusiaceoua  lichen    P.  Cye 
P4-RSstf^BQ-ZEy*  TU   [TTap£ft0oXfi.']   (Rhet.)  A  sort  of  pa 
renthesis,  or  figure  by  which  a  sentence  is  inserted  fo 
explanation,  that  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  thi 
sense;  called  also  paremptosis. _  Brande.  [^Brands 

PaR-EMP~to' sjSy*  n.  [iraplikizTiAiirisA  Same  aaparcTflboi* 
PA-Rl^N'jBHy-MA,  [pgi-rSn'k^-m?,  W.  K.  Sm.  fVb.  Johnson 
"j^r-^n-ki'mgi,  Ja.  Jish^  Crabby  Brande.]  n.   [Traoty^i'M'* 
The  spongy  and'cellular  tissue  of  animals  and  vegetables 
a  spongy  and  porous  substance  ;  pith, 
PXR-ijiN-jeHSM'A-ToDs,  \  a.  Relating  to  the  parenchyma 
PA-RfiN'jEHy-MOils,        j     Spungy;  pithy.  Grew. 
Pa-rEn':e-s1s,  [pj-rSn'e-sis,  W.  K.;  p?-r5'ne-sjs,  S.  Sm.' 

n.  [TTapaiveais-]  Persuasion ;  exhortation. 
PXr-e-nEt'jg,        i  a.  [wapaii'£Tix6s  ]  Containing exhorta 
PAr-e-nEt'i-cal,  \  tiona  ;  hortatory;  encouraging.  Potter 
PAr':ient,  (pir'ent)  n.  [pareitSy  L.]  He  or  she  tliat  produce 

young  ;  a  father  or  mother ;  cause  ;  source. 
PAr'ekt-^ge,  or  PAR'J^NT-^t^E,  [par'ent-w,  S.  W.  P  J 

E.  F.;  pa'rent-aj,  Ja.  i  pa.'rent-9.j,  K.  Sm.}  n.  [parcntaire 
Fr.]  Extraction ;  birth ;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
rank  of  parents. 

Pa-rEnt'^l,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  parent;  ba 
coming  parents  ;  cherishing,  as  a  parent ;  tender. 

|PXR-EN-TA'TipN,  71.  [parento,  L.]  Something  done  or  said 
in  honor  of  the  deaa  :  —  a  word  derived  from  ParentaliOf 
Roman  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  deceased  par 
ents,  &:c. 

PA-REk'the-sTs,  tu  [L.  ;  TrapevOefft^.]  pi.  PA-ren'TFIE- 
SE^,  A  series  of  words  inserted  in  a  sentence  for  expla 
nation,  having  no  grammatical  connection  with  thusa 
which  precede  or  follow;  —  also  the  marks  (thus),  enclos- 
ing the  words  inserted. 

PAr-en-tiiEt'ic,        i  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  pa 

PAr-en-thEt'I-cal,  \     renthesis  ;  using  parentheses. 

PAr-en-tiiet'I-cal-ly,  ad.  In  or  by  a  parenthesis. 

Pa-r£n'tj-cide,*  71.  Tlie  murder  or  murderer  of  a  parent 
Scott. 

PAii'ent-lEss,  a.  Deprived  of  parents.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

PAr'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  pares  ;  a  tool  to  cut  away  the 
surface.  Thisser. 

tPAR'ER-(;jy,  n.  [irapa  and  epyoi/.]  Something  unimpor 
tant ;  something  done  hy  the  by.  Browne. 

Pa' RE^y*  n.  pt.  [L.,  pi.  of  par.]  (Law)  A  man's  peers  oi 
equals.    Whiskav*. 

Par'gas-ite,*  71.  \^Min.)  A  variety  of  actinolite,  Brande, 

fPAR'i^ET,  n.  {^sparg^,  L.]  Plaster  laid  upon  roofs  of  rooma 
gypsum  ;  paint.  J>ryden. 

tPAii'(^ET,  V.  a.  To  pir^ter ;  to  paint.  Bp.  Hall. 

tPAR'(]^ET,  V.  n.  To  laj  paint  on  llie  face.  B.  Jonaon 

jPar'^et-er,  71.  A  plaT'erer    Barret. 

fPAR'^i-Tp-Ry,*  71-  A  plHstered  object.  Milton. 

Par'^ji-St,*  n.  A  native  ci  Parga  in  Albania.  Ed.  Reo 

PAR-Hii'Li-QN,  or  Par-iie.Viqn,  [piir-he'le-iin,  fV.  P.  J 

F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  p^r-he'lyim,  9  E.  K.  fVb.]'  n.  [irapd  anc 
^Atof.J  pi.  par-he'L|-a.  a  meteor  appearing  as  a  veil 
bright  light  near  the  sun  ;  a  mock  sun. 

Par-he'li-Dm,*  71.  Same  as  pai  helion.  Francis. 
Pa'ri-afi,*  iu  One  of  the  wrelch^l  class  of  J)ereditary  out 

casts  in  the  south  of  Hindostan.  Murray. 
Pa-ri'al,  [p9-ri'gtl,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  pa're-?l,  JaJ]  n.  A  cor 

ruption  of  pair-royaly  the  name  of  tJiree  cards  of  a  sort  ic 

certain  games.  Butler. 
Pa'ri-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  island  f»f  Paros.  Ency. 
Pa-ri'e-tal,  [p?-rre-l?>,  S.  fV.  P.  ./.   K.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 

p&r-e-e't^\j.3sk.]  a.  [pariesyh.]  RelatintK  to  walls  or  sides 

as  of  houses ;  noting  two  lateral  bones  of  *he  skull. 
PA-Ri'E-T^-Ry,  TU  [parietaircy  Fr,]  A  medicinal  plant ;  wai 

pellitory. 
fPA-Ri'^-TlNE,  71.  A  piece  of  a  wall ;  a  fragmflnt.  Burton 
Par'  iM'PARy*  71.  [even  odd.}  The  game  of  roe?!  or  odd^ 

among  the  Romans.  Brande. 
PAr'iN(J,  n.  A  cutting;  that  which  is  pared  off";  the  rind 
Pa'RI  pXs's^y*  [L.]  "With  equal  step;  "  by  similar  gra 

dation.  MacdonneL 
PXr'js,  n.  A  plant ;  true-love,  or  one-berry 
PXr'jsh,  71.  [parockiay  low  L. ;  paroissCy  Fr.,  from  the  Greek 

TtapoiKia.}  An  ecclesiastical  district ;  the  particular  charg* 

of  a  priest,  clergyman,  or  Christian  minister. 
PXr'ISii,  (I    Belonging  to  a  parish  ;  parochial. 
PAR'|SH-CLERK,*(-klark  or -klerk)  71,  The  lowest  ofliceroa 

the  church  in  a  parish  in  Bngland.  Whishaw,  See  Clerk 
Pa-rIsh'iqn-al,*  (p^-rlsh'tin-^l)  a  Belonging  to  a  parish 

parochial.  Bp.  Hall. 
P^-RliSH'lpN-ER,  (p^-rTsh'ijtn-er)  n.    [paroissien.'PT.}  Ont 

who  belongs  to  a  parish. 
P^-Rl"§|-^N,*  (p?-rizh'e-iin)  n.  A  native  of  Paris.  CoIerid^A 
PAR-|-s6L'p-g-Y,*7r.  [irapitTOs  and  Adj'Off.]  The  use  of  equiv- 
ocal words.   Campbell. 
PXR-j-syL-ijXB'ic,*        j  c  Havingan  equal  number  of  syl- 
PXr-i-S¥I'-lXb'i-CjVL,*  )     lables.  Scott. 
PAR')-TpR,  n.  A  beadle ;  a  summoner  ;  an  apparitor.  Dryden 
PAR'i-Ty,  n.    [paritiiy  Ft.;  paritasy  L.]    Equality;  resea 

blance ;  likeness. 
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Irk,  n  [pore,  Pi  ]  A  piece  of  ground  consisting  of  pas- 
ture and  WQodtana,  used  for  the  cliase  or  other  recrea- 
tions, and  stored  witli  deer  and  other  animals.  —  (MU.) 
J'ark  of  artiUwy,  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 
)  an  army. 

I  i  aK,  V.  a.  To  enclose,  as  in  a  park.  Shak. 

I M  RK'j^R,  lu  A  keeper  of  a  park.  Skeltotu 

l>RK'isu,*a   Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  park.  Southey. 

I  Xek'-keep-5r,*  «•  One  who  has  the  custody  of  a  park. 
Johnson. 

TXr'ZiXnce,  n.  Conversation ;  talk     discourse.  JVorth. 

tPXRLE,  (p'irl)  t).  71.  [parlerj  Fr,]  To  :alk;  to  discuss  j  to 
parley.  Skak. 

fPARLEj,  (pArl)  n.  Conversation  ;  oral  treaty  ;  parley.  Skak* 

Park'leave§.  (p'irk'levz)  n.  An  herb.  Ahtsmorth. 

PaR'LEY,  (pilr'le)  v.  n.  [purler,  Pr.j  [i.  parl|byed  ;  pp.  par- 
i.BT'ffo,  PABLEyBD,]  TO  treat  by  word  of  mouth;  to  talk; 
to  discuss  any  thing  orally  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  confer. 

FXr'l^Y,  Ti.  Oral  treaty  ;  talk;  conference.  Miliov.. 

Par'lia-m£nt,  (pir'le-m6nt)  n.  [parliammtum^  low  L. ; 
parlemettt,  Fr.J  The  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  king,  or  sovereign, 
the  house  of  lords,  and  house  of  commons  ;  but  it  is  often 
used  for  the  two  houses  only,  without  the  king  or  sove- 
reign. 

PXr-LIA-mi:n-ta'ri:-/ln.  n.  One  who  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment against  Charles  I. 

PXr-lia-m?n-ta'rj-an,  a.  Adhering  to  the  parliament  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Par-lja-m£n'ta-ry,  (pir-l^-mSn't^-r?)  a.  Relating  to  par- 
liament ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

fPXR-Lf  a-M¥N-T£ER',  71.  Same  as  parHamentarian.  A.  Wood. 

Par'lqr,  n.  [parloiTy  Fr.]  [A  room  in  monasteries  where 
monks  and  nuns  used  to  give  interviews  to  their  visitors,] 
A  room  in  houses,  commonly  on  the  first  floor,  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  visitors.  See. ;  a  sitting-room  in  a  pub- 
lic house. 

^Par  l^oys,  (I.  Perilous.  Bale.    Keen  ;  shrewd.  Milton. 

tPAB  Loys-N^ss,  71.  Q,uickness;  keenness  of  temper. 

fPAI^^M^-clT'  V,  n.  Corruption  of  spermaceti^  which  see.  Sliak, 

PXr-M]j:-§Xn',  a.  [Parmesan,  Fr.]  Relating  to  Parma  in  It- 
aly ;  applied  to  a  delicate  sort  of  cheese  made  at  Parma. 

P^R-nXs's;-ax,^  (pgtr-nash'e-^n)  a.  Relating  to  Parnassus, 
a  Grecian  mountain  ;  poetical.  Pope. 

fPX,R'N£:£i,  n.  [diminutive  of  puttanella,  It.]  A  punk ;  a 
slut.  Skinner, 

V^-TX.o'£>B.l~^li,  a.  [parochialis,\ow  Ij.}  Belonging  to  a  par- 
ish ;  parishional. 

fP^-RO-jSuj-XL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  parochial.  Dr.Mar- 
rioU 

P^-RO'jBHf-^L-iZE,'^  V.  a.  To  render  parochial ;  to  form  to 
parishes.  Brit.  Crit. 

PA-RO^j0H!-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  parish  ;  by  parishes. 

fP^-RO'jEHi-AN,  a.  Parochial.  Bacon. 

IPa-RO'jBHJ-an,  n.  A  parishioner.  Ld.  Burleigh. 
'\-r6d'ic,*        i  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  parody. 

Pa-r6d'!-c^L,*  \      Warton. 

PiR'Q-DfST,*  71.  One  who  uses  or  makes  parodies.  Ch.  Ob. 

PXr'Q-dv,  71-  [TrapwJt'u.]  A  kind  of  writing,  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  are  so  imitated  as  to  render  the  com- 
position ludicrous,  or  adapted  to  a  new  purpose  ;  a  turning 
of  what  is  serious  into  burlesque. 

PXr'9-i>¥»  ^*  O"  [parodier,  Fr.]  [i.  parodied  ;  pp.  parody- 
ing, PARODIED.]  To  imitate  by  parody  ;  to  burlesque. 

PXr'OL,  [par'pl,  Sm.  R.  ;  p^'ol,  Ja.  K.]  a.  Done  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  oral ;  as,  parol  evidence,  distinguished  from 
written  evidence. 

P^-role',  71.  [parole,  Fr.l  Word  of  honor  or  promise,  par- 
ticularly by  a  prisoner  ot  war,  conditionally  set  at  large. 

P^-ROLB',*  a.  fcjame  as  parol.  P&rrtj.  See  Parol. 

PXR-p-M6ij'<?-9y,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  an  orator 
concedes  something  to  an  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument.  Crabb. 

PXr-P-HQ-MA'^I-A,  (p4r-9-n9-raa'zhe-9)  n,  [■jTapcovoiiarria.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  different 
senses,  or  similar  words  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other  ;  a  play  upon  words.  [More. 

PXR-p-NQ-iycXs'T{-CAl'>  a*   Belonging   to  a   paronomasia. 

[PXr-Q-n6m'^-S¥,  n.  Savae  slb  paronomasia.  B.Joiison, 

PXR-O-N^jeH'l-^,  (pir-fl-nik'?-?)  n,  [itafKOwxia.']  (Med.)  A 
whitlow. 

PXr'P-nyme,*  n.  A  paronymous  word.  Smart. 

P^-R6N'y-MO0s,*  a.  [rrapcoi'Vfi'Js.']  Alike  in  sound,  but  dif- 
fering in  orthography  and  signification  ;  as,  air  and  heir  t 
—  having  the  same  derivation.  Watts. 

PVR<^N'v-]M:y,*  71.  duality  of  being  paronymous.  SmarL 

PXr'P-QU£t,  (p5r'9-k^t)  n.  [perroquct,  Fr.]  A  small  spe- 
cies of  parrot. 

f  Vr5t'id,  [pj-riSt'id,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pj- 
ro'tid,  P.]  a.  [TrapiiiTis'"]  (Jtnat.)  Noting  a  large  gland, 
situated  under  the  ear,  which  secretes  saliva ;  salivary. 

P^-r6'T(s,  n.  [L. ;  irapcoris  Gr.]  pi.  pa-rSt'j-de^.  (AnaU) 
&  gland  under  the  e&r.  "■  (Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  parotid 
.and. 


PXR-C>-Ti'Tl8,*n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glanc 
the  mumps.  Brande 

PXr'px-S^M,  (par'^ks-izm)  n.  [irapofuo-M'^f*]  The  periodica 
exacerbation  of  a  disease  j  a  fit  or  turn  t  f  pain  or  grea 
suffering  ;  convulsion. 

PXR"px-1?§'M^L,*  a.  Relating  to  paroxyso-s;  convulsive 
Qu.  i2ev. 

PXR'<1U:ET-Ry,* n.  Inlaid  wood-work:  marquetry.  Francis 

PARR,*n.  The  young  of  the  salmon,  less  than  two  yean 
old.  Brande. 

PiR'RAL,  or  PXR'R?li,  n.  (JiTaut.)  A  collar  of  greased  rope, 
or  trucks,  by  which  the  yard  is  confined  to  the  masl 
while  it  slides  up  and  down. 

PXr-R|-cFda.l,  a.  [parricida,  L.]  Relating  to,  partaking 
of,  or  committing,  parricide. 

PXr'r|-cide,  71.  [Fr. ;  parricida,  L.]  The  murder  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  the  murderer  of  a  father ;  also  the  murder  or  mur- 
derer of  any  near  relative,  as  a  husband,  wife,  motuer, 
&c.,  or  of  a  distinguished  or  sacred  person  or  benefaUor 

tPXR-Rl-clD'l-oDs,  a.  Parricidal.  Browne. 

PXr'rjed,*  (^t'r\fi)p.  a.  Warded  off;  turned  aside. 

PXR'RpT,  71.  [perroguet,  Fr.]  A  party-colored  bird,  having 
a  hooked  bill,  and  remarkable  for  imitating  the  huinur 
voice. 

PXr'rpt-FIsh,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cook, 

PXR'RpT-Ry,*  7i.  Habit  of  imitation,  as  of  a  parrot.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

PXR'R.y,  V.  Tu  [parer,  Fr. ;  paera,  Icel.]  [i.  parried  :  pp. 
parrtirg,  parried.]  Toward  off  thrusts;  to  fence. 

PXR'Ry,  V.  a.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  ward  off, 

PXrse,  v.  a.  [pars,  L.]  [i.  parsed  ;  pp.  parsing,  parsed.] 
To  resolve  by  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  to  resolve  into  the 
grammatical  elements,  or  parts  of  speech. 

Par'see,*  n.  One  of  the  Persian  refugees,  Guebres,  or  fire- 
worshippers,  driven  from  Persia  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Mahometans,  now  inhabiting  parts  of  India,  Brande, 

PXR-Sf-MO'Ni-oDs,  a.  Covetous;  too  frugal;  sparing;  pe- 
nuriousj  avaricious;  niggardly;  miserly. 

PXR-sj-MO'Nj-oOs-iiY,  ad.  Covetously  ;  sparingly. 

Par-sj-mo^nI-OOS-nSss,  7».  Quality  of  being  parsimonious. 

Par'sj-mq-nV,  n.  [paraimonia,  L.]  Excessive  frugality ; 
covetousness  ;  niggardliness  ;  penuriousness  \  avarice. 

PXrs'|NG,*7i.  The  act  of  resolving  a  sentence  into  gram- 
matical elements  or  parts. 

Pars'ley,  (p'lrs'l?)  71,  [peralif  Welsh.]  A  garden  plant  or 
herb.  [  parsnep, 

PXrs'n|P,  71.  A  garden  vegetable  or  root:  —  written  also 

Par'son,  (p'ir'sn)  n.  [ecclesise  persona,  L.]  A  clergyman  ; 
a  priest;  a  minister.  —  (£n^/i5/£  lato)  One  who  has  full 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church. 

PXr'son-j.9E,  (i^r'sn-9j)  7i,  [The  benefice  of  a  parish.  JtA- 
dison,]  The  house  of  a  parson  or  clergyman. 

PXr'soned,*  (par'snd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  parson;  relat- 
ing to  or  done  by  a  parson.  Young,  [r.] 

Par-s6n'(c,*        ia.  Relating  to  a  parson  or  clergyman; 

Par-son'i-cal,*  ]     clerical.  Chesterfield.  [&.] 

PXR'sON-i!SH,'^  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  parson.  Ch.  Lamb, 

Par?  fro  to' to,*  [L,]  (Law)  "Part  for  the  whole." 
Hamilton. 

Part,  n.  [pars,  L.]  Something  less  than  the  whole ;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  quantity  helping  to  form  a  larger  quantity ;  a 
piece;  a  share  ;  a  division:  —  a  member  ;  particular;  in- 
gredient ;  proportional  quantity :  — concern  ;  side  ;  party  ; 
interest ;  particular  office :  —  any  one  of  the  characters  of 
a  play: — business  ;  duty;  action  ;  conduct :  — something 
relating  or  belonging;  reciprocal  relation. — pi.  Qualities, 
powers,  faculties,  or  accomplishments:  —  quarters;  re- 
gions ;  districts.  —  In  good  part,  as  well  done.  —  lit  ill  part, 
as  ill  done.  — For  the  moat  part,  commonly. 

PXrt,  ad.  Partly  ;  in  some  measure.  Shak.  [R,} 

PXrt,  v.  a.  [i,  parted;  pp.  parting,  parted.]  To  divide 
to  share  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  separate  ;  to  disunite ;  to  break 
into  pieces  ;  to  keep,  asunder;  to  separate  or  refine,  ns  ii« 
precious  metals. 

PXrt,  V,  71.  To  be  separated ;  to  quit  each  other  to  take 
or  bid  farewell. —  [partir,  Fr.]  To  go  away. —  To  part 
with,  to  quit ;  to  resign  ;  to  lose. 

PXrt'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  parted  or  divided.  Camdeiu 

PXrt'^9^e,  ju  [Fr.]  Division ;  act  of  sharing  or  parting. 
Locke. 

P^R-TAKE',  «.  71.  [i.  partook;  pp.  partaking,  partaken.J 
To  take  part  with  others ;  to  have  a  share ;  to  partici. 
pate  -^  to  be  admitted. 

P^r-take',  v.  a.  To  share  ;  to  have  part  in  ;  to  admit  to. 

PjVR-TAK'en,*  (pgir-ta'kn)  p.  from  Partake.  See  Partake. 

P^R-tak'er,  71.  One  who  partakes ;  a  partner  in  posses. 
sions ;  a  sharer ;  an  associate  ;  accomplice. 

P^R-TAK'|NG,  71.  Combination;  act  of  taking  part.-- 
(Laio)  Union  in  some  bad  design. 

tPXRT']E:D,  a.  Possessing  accomplishments,  B.  Jonson, 

Part'^r,  71.  One  who  parts  or  separates. 

Par-terre',  (par-tAr')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  level  piece  of  ground 
or  a  system  of  beds,  in  which  flowers  are  cultivated,  con- 
nected together,  with  intervening  spaces  for  walks. 
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P^R-THfi'Hj-XD,*  n.  A  poem  ia  honor  of  a  virgin.  Har- 
rington. 

P'AR°THE-ifbNy*  n.  [TtapSEviUv.]  The  magnificent  temple 
3f  Minerva  at  Athens.  Ency. 

PXr-th^-no'pj-^n,*  n.  (ZooU)  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 
P.  Cyc 

Par'TIAL,  (pir'sh&l)  a.  [Fr.]  Inclined  antecedently  to 
favor  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question, 
more  thim  the  other ;  biased  to  one  party  ;  not  impartial :  — 
comprising  a  part  j  not  total ;  not  general ;  atfucting  only 
one  part  y  subsisting  only  in  a  part. 

tPAR'TI^L-lST,  n.  One  who  is  partial.  Bp.  Morton* 

PiR-Tj-AL'l-Ty,  (pir-she-jir^-t^)  n.  [partialitej  Fr.]  State 
of  being  partial  J  an  undue  biasj  unequal  state  of  tiie 
judgment._ 

fpAR'TiAi^-iZE,  (pSLr'sh^l-Zz)  V  a.  [partioliser,  Fr.]  To 
make  partial.  Shak, 

pAR'Ti^L-Ly,  oA  With  partiality;  in  part;  not  totally. 

Par-tj-biJj'j-tv,  n.  Divisibility  ;  separability. 

PART'j-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  parted  or  divided ;  divisi- 
ble ;  separable.  Bacon, 

PAR'ti-ciiFS  CrIm' f-Nls^*  [L.]  {Law)  A  partner  in  a 
crime  ;  an  accomplice.  Hamilton. 

pAR'Tit;:'j-i'A-Bi.E,  a.  That  may  be  participated.  JVorris, 

P^r-x1c'|-pXnt,  a.  [Fr.j  Sharing;  having  share  or  part. 
Bac*}n, 

P^R-tI^'j-vXnt,  n.  A  partaker.  fVarburtotu 

P^R-Ti9^i-ic*ATE,    1).     n,    \;partidpOy    L. ;    pariiciper,    Fr.l 

ft.     fARTICIPATED  ;     pp.     PARTlCirATlKQ,     PARTICIFATSD.] 

To  partake  ;  to  have  share  or  part. 

P4.R-Tl<;j'}-^ATE,  V.  a.  To  partake;  to  have  part  of;  to 
share 

Par-tI^-i->a'ti9n,  m.  [Fr.]  State  of  sharing  ;  act  of  par- 
ticipating, a  share  or  part ;  distribution. 

PAR-Tig'j-pA-TiVE,  a.  Capable  of  partaking. 

P^R-Tj^'j-PA-TpR,*  71,  One  who  participates.  Smith. 

PXr-ti-cIp'^-al,  a.  Iparticipialis,  L.]  Having  the  nature  or 
form  of  a  participle. 

PXR-Tj-cTfP'i-AL-jZE,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  participle. 
Richardsoju 

PXR-T{-cJfp'i-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  participle. 

PXr'tJ-cip-Le,  (pAr't^-sip-pl)  n.  [participiunij  L,J  (Oram.) 
A  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 

PXr'T4-cle,  (p'4r'te-kl)  n.  [particule^  Fr. ;  particular  L.] 
A  minute  part  or  portion ;  something  very  small ;  a 
corpuscle;  an  atom.  —  (Oram.)  An  indeclinable  word  or 
part  of  speech,  of  constant  use  in  sentences ;  an  article, 
adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction. 

+R-TIc'V-L^r,  a.  [particulierf  Fr.]  Not  belonging  to  the 
whole,  but  to  one  person  ;  not  general ;  individual ;  one, 
distinct  from  others ;  attentive  to  minute  things;  pecu- 
liar ;  singular ;  odd  ;  appropriate  ;  exclusive ;  close ;  exact ; 
nice  ;  punctual ;  specific  ;  minute  ;  circumstantial. 

Par-tIc'V-lar,  n.  A  single  instance,  point,  or  matter;  a 
single  thing;  individual  person;  a  minute  division  or 
part. — /»  particuZflT-,  peculiarly  ;  distinctly. 

Par-t(c'v-l^r-1§m,*7i,  State  of  being  particular;  par- 
ticularity. Coleridge.  [R.] 

P-fliR-Tlc'v-LA.R-IST,*  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  particular  decrees  of  salvation  and  repro- 
bation:—  also  a  Baptist  who  adheres  to  particular  com- 
munion. Brande. 

PaK,-t1c-V-lAR'|-TV,  71.  [particularity J  Fr.]  Q^uality  of 
being  particular ;  exactness ;  distinct  notice  or  enumera- 
tion ;  petty  account ;  something  peculiar. 

Par-tTc-v-lar-j-za'tiqw,*  71.  Act  of  particularizing. 
Coleridge,  [r.] 

P^R-Tlc°V-i'*R-I2B,  V.  a.  [particulariser,  Fr.]  [i.  particu- 
larized;    pp.     PARTICULARIZING,    PARTICULARIZED.]     TO 

mention  distinctly ;  to  detail ;  to  show  minutely. 

Par-tIc'V-LAR-ize,  t).  71.  To  be  particular.  Herbert. 

pAR-Tlc'V-L^R-Ly,  ad.  In  a  particular  manner;  distinctly. 

fPAR-Tlc'v-LATE,  V.  n.  To  make  mention  singly ;  to 
particularize.  Camden. 

Part  }N&,  n.  Division;  separation. — (Chem.)  A  separa- 
ioj  of  gold  and  silver  from  each  other — {JVaut.)  State 
of  being  driven  from  the  anchors,  when  a  ship  has 
broken  her  cable. 

PXr'TJ-§Xn,  (pir't9-zan)  [pir'te-zSn,  S.  fV.  P.  J  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  {  p'&r-te-zan',  K.]  n.  [pertuisane,  Fr.  fA  kind  of 
Dike  or  halberd.  Shak.]  —  [partinauj  Fr.]  An  adherent  to  a 
party  or  faction  ;  a  fcMowei ;  a  disciple :  —  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  an  army: — a  commander's 
leading  staff.  Amsworih. 

PAr'tj-^Xn-8h1p,*  7t.  The  zeal  or  feeling  of  partisans. 
Qu.  Ren. 

PXR'TlTE,*fl.  {Bot.)  Divided;  separated.  Smart. 

P^R-Ti"Tl9N,  (p^r-tlsh'yn)  ti.  [Fr. ;  partition  L.]  Act  of 
dividing;  state  of  being  divided;  that  which  divides; 
division ,  separation  ;  separate  part. 

^R-TI"TI9N,  (p9r-tlsh'vn)  v.  a.  [u  partitioned  ;  pp. 
PARTITIONING,  PAHTiTioNKD.]  To  Separate  by  partition  ; 
to  divide. 


PAR'Tf-TlVE,»n.  (tfrom.)  A  partitive  word.  Sdhm. 
Par'TI-tIve,*    o.     Distributive ;    making     disiributiut 

Adam. 
PXr'TI-t1ve-lv.*  ad.  Distributively.  Adam. 
fPXRT'iiiigT,  n.  A  ruff  or  band  formerly  worn  by  womud 

— a  hen.  Sliak. 
PXrt'lV,  ad.  In  some  measure  or  degree ;  in  part, 
Part'n^r,  71.  One  who  is  associated  with  another,  it:  ^ 

trade,  or  as  a  husband  or  wife:  —  a  partaker;  stuer 

associate :  —  one  who  dances  with  another. 
IFart'n^r,  V,  a.  To  join  ;  to  associate  as  partner.  Skak 
FXRT'N:E:R^SHiP,  n.  Joint  interest  or  property ;  the  unioi 

of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade,  business,  or  concern 
Par-took',  (p^r-t&k');?.  from  Partake.  See  Partake. 
PXR'TRjD<jhE,  71.  [perdriXf  Fr.  i  petrisj  Welsh.]  A  w^- 

known  bird  of  game. 
Par'tr}d»£-Wood,*^  (-wQd)  iu  A  kind  of  wood  mucft 

esteemeu  for  cabinet  work.  P.  Cyc. 
PXrts,*  7u  pi.    Faculties;   abilities;  mental  accomplish. 

ments: —quarters  ;  regions;  districts.  Lowth.  See  Par^ 
fPXRT'VRE,  (p^rt'y^r)  71.  Departure.  Spenser. 
P^R-Tu'R|-£N-cy,*  7u  Parturition.  Grant.  [&.] 
F^r-tu'RI-£nt,  a.  [parturieust  L.]  Bringing  forth ;  about 

to  bring  forth. 
PAR-TV-Rl"TlpN,  (par-ty-rlsh'un)  n.  [parturiu,  L.]  Act  of 

bringing  forth  young ;  childbirth ;  delivery. 
PXr'tv,  71.  [parti,  partie,  Fr.]  A  number  of  persons  in  a  Cb«n- 

munity    unitea  in  opinion    or  design  in  opposition  to 

others ;  a  body  of  men   united  under  some  leader,  01 

leaders,  in  politics,  religion,  or  other  matter  of  interest ;  a 

faction: --one  of  two  litigants:  —  one  concerned  in  iiny 

aflfair:  —  side;  cause:  —  a  select  assembly: — particular 

person  ;  a  person  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  anoiher  :  — 

a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  main  body. 
PXr'tv,*  o.  Pertaining  to  a  party  or  sect;   partial;  as, 

"  a  poriy  measure."  Ch.  Ob. 
PXR'Ty-c5l#'pRED,  (-kul'yrd)  a.    Having   diversity   of 

colors.  S&a&. 
PXR'xy-Ju-RV,  71.  (Law)   A  jury  composed  of  one  half 

natives,  and  one  half  foreigners. 
PXr'tv-MXn,  n. ;  pi.  party-men.  A  man  devoted  to  the 

interests  of  a  party;  a  factious  person. 
PXr'T¥-SpIr'}T,*  71.  The  temper  or  spirit  of  partisans 

Colwidge. 
PXr'tv-spIr'jt-i^d,*  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  party.  Ch. 

Ob. 
PXr'tv-WAll,  tu  a  wall  that  separates  two  houses. 
P^-RU'l.}S,*  71.  (Med.)  A  gum  boil.  Brande. 
Paji'v^-nV,*  n.  [Fr.l  One  who  has  recently  come  into 

notice ;  an  upstart.  Brit.  Crit. 
fPJiM' vis^  jt.  [Fr.]  A  church  or  church  porch.  Chaucer. 
Par'vjse,*  71.   [parvisa,  L.]  An  afternoon's  exercise,  or 

moot,  for  the  instruction  of  young  students.  Whiskaw. 
tPXR'V(-TUDE,  71.  [parvusy  L.]   Littleness;   minuteness, 

Olanville.  _ 

tPXR'vi-Ty,  71,  Littleness;  minuteness.  Ray. 
PAS^(jfA.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  step;  a  pace;  precedence.   Arbuth' 

not, 
tPXsjBH,  (p^sk)  n.  [pasgue^  old  Fr. ;  paska^  Goth. ;  ndtrxt^t 

Gr.]  The  paasover ;  the  feast  of  Easter.  WlcUffe. 
PXs'fHAL,  (pis'k^l)  a.  [old  Fr. ;  pasehalisj  h.]  Relating  to 

the  passover ;  relating  to  Easter. 
PXsjeH'-fiGG,  (pask'eg)  n.  An  egg  dyed  or  stained,  pre- 
sented about  Easter.  [North  of  England.] 
PXsjBH'-Flo*-er,  (pask-)    See  Pa  »  rue-Flo  we  r. 
fPXsH,  w.   a.  [iraiw,  iraiVaj.]  To  strike;  to  push  agninsl. 

Shak. 
fPXsH,  71.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Sherwood, 
P^-sha',*  Pa-sha'ljc*    See  Pacha,  and  Pachalic. 
PXs-i-grXph'ic*        i  a.  Relating  to  pasigraphy.  Classical 
PXs-}-grXph'j-c^L,*  i     Journal. 
P^-s1g'r^-phv,*  n.  [iras  and  ypd^M.]  An  imaginary  uni 

Versal  language,  designed  to  be  spoken  and  written  by 

all  nations.  Brande. 
PXsque'-Flo*-ee,  (pask'fiaa-?r)  n.  The  easter-flower ; 

anemone. 
fPXs'QuiL,  (paa'kwjl)  n.  Same  as  pasquinade.  Tatlet-. 
jPXs'Quilj,  (i^s'kwjl)  V.  a.  To  lampoon.  Burton. 
PXs'QUj-IiXNT,*  71.  A  lampooner.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
fPXs'QUjL-L^R,  n,  A  lampooner.  Burtoiu 
FXs'QVfN,  71.  \PasquinOf  li  statue  at  Rome.]  Pasquinade 

Ihryden.  See  Pasquinade. 
PAs'quin,  v.  a.  To  lampoon  ;  to  pasquinade.  Swift. 
PAs-QUfN-ADE',  71.  [pasguinatay  It-]  A  satirical  writing,  sc 

called  from  the  name  (Pasguino)  given  to  a  mutilatec 

statue  of  a  gladiator  in  Rome,  on  which  it  was  usual  ta 

paste  satirical  papers ;  a  lampoon. 
Pas-QUIW-ade',*  v.  a.  To  lampoon  ;  to  vilify.  Smart. 
PXss,  V,  n.  [passeTf  Ft, ;  pdasusj  L.J  [i.  passed  ;  jtp.  pao* 

iNo,  PASSED,  or  PAST.  —  Pass  is  a  regular  verb ,  and  past 

for  passedy  is  a  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  wrong  orthog* 

raphy  for  the  proper  paTticiple^  though  a  correct  orthof* 

raphy  for  the  adjective^  preposition^  and  ttouti.  Smart.  Set 

Past.}  To  move  onward  ;  to  be  progressive  ;  to  proceed 
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Ic  be  current ;  to  vanish  ;  to  occur ;  to  be  enaeterf ;  to  be 
iTT-nsacted, —  To  pass  away,  to  be  lost;  to  glide  offj  to 
vanish. 

Plas,  V,  a  To  go  beyond  ;  to  go  through  j  to  exceed ;  to 
spend  -y  Co  live  through;  to  cause  to  move  onward  j  to 
transfer  ;  to  utter:— to  enact ;  to  give  authority  to  :  — to 
omit ;  to  admit  j  to  allow ;  —  to  thrust ;  to  surpass.  —  To 
pass  away,  to  spend  ;  to  waste.  —  To  pass  by^  to  excuse  ;  to 
forgive  ;  to  neglect.—  To  pass  over^  to  omit}  to  let  go  un- 
regarded. 

tlsa,  n.  A  narrow  entrance ;  an  avenue  ;  passage  ;  road  :  — 
a  permission  to  go  or  come  any  where  ;  a  permit }  an  order 
by  which  a  person  is  parsed  onward  to  some  othfir  desti- 
nation, as  a  slave  or  pauper: — push}  thrust  in  fencing : 
—  state;  condition. 

PAss'^-BLE,  a.[passabley  Fr.]  That  maybe  passed  or  trav- 
elled over  i  that  may  pass  without  objection  \  current ; 
tolerable ;  allowable, 

PXss'^-BLy  ad.  Tolerably  ;  moderately. 

PAS-SA'DOy  [p9s-sa'd6,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F. ;  p^s-B'^'d5,  J.  K. 
Sm.]  n.  [passatay  It. ;  passade^  Fr.]  A  pass  in  fencing  ;  a 
push  }  a  thrust.  Shak, 

PAs's^(j)^E}  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  passing;  travel ;  course  ;  jour- 
ney ;  ferriage  ;  sum  paid  for  passing  ;  a  way  over  water ; 
a  voyage  made  over  the  sea  or  other  water ;  movement 
from  place  to  place  ;  road  ;  way  ;  entrance  or  exit ;  liberty 
to  pass  :  —  occurrence  ;  unsettled  state.  Temple.  Incident ; 
transaction.  Hayward.  Management ;  conduct.  Davies. 
Part  of  a  book;  single  place  in  a  writing.  Addisoru  The 
passing  or  enactment  of  a  law  or  bill  by  a  legislative  body. 
MarshaU, 

PAs's^NT,  a.  [passant,  Fr.]  {Her,)  Walking,  as  a  beast. 
[fCursofy;  careless.  Barr<nD,'\^En  passanty  (a.ng'-p'is- 
s^ng)  [Fr.]  By  the  way  ;  slightly. 

PXss'-BooK,*  (-bak)  71.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or 
trader  makes  an  entry  of  goods  sold  to  a  customer,  fiou- 
vier. 

PXsSEDj  (pftst)  t.  &  p.  from  Pass,  f^ee  Pass. 

PAa's:^N-^ER,  n.  [passager^'FrJ]  A  traveller ;  one  who  is 
upon  a  journey,  on  the  road,  or  in  a  vehicle  on  land,  or 
in  a  vessel  on  water  ;  a  wayfarer. 

PXs-S¥K-<;f?R-FAL'cON,  (-t^'kn)  lu  A  migratory  hawk. 

PJtsSE-p^^it-Td i7T',*(pSs-p9r-t8')K-  [Fr.J  Master-key:— 
A  plate  or  wood-block  used  by  an  engraver.  Brande. 

PXss'^R,  n.  One  who  passes  ;  a  passenger.  Carew, 

PAss'^R-BY,*  n.  One  who  passes  by.  Coleridge. 

PAs'SE-RlWE,*  n.  (Oriiith.)  One  of  an  order  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  sparrow.  Brande. 

PAs^SE-RlNE,*  a.  Noting  a  class  of  birds,  which  include  the 
sparrow.  P.  Cyc. 

PAs-si-bXl'i-tv,  n.  [passibUiti,  Fr.]  duality  of  being  pas- 
sible ;  passibleness. 

PXs's|-ble,  a.  [Fr  ;  passibilis,  L.]  That  may  feel  or  suf- 
fer ;  susceptible  of  suffering  or  of  impressions  from  exter- 
nal agents.  Hooker. 

PAs'S|-ble-n£:ss,  n,  Quality  of  being  passible. 

PAs-sj-FLO'RA,*  n.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  flowers  ;  the  passion- 
flower. Crabb, 

PAs'JSfMy*  ad.  [L.]  Everywhere;  here  and  there;  used 
as  a  word  of  reference.  Hamilton. 

PAss'fNG-,  p.  a.  Surpassing ;  eminent.  Fairfax,  [R.j 

PAss'iNG,  ad.  Exceedingly ;  as,  "  passing  strange."  Skak. 

FXss'fJiQy^  n.  The  act  of  going  by. 

PAss'lNa-BSLL,  ju  A  bell  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person  ; 
formerly  rung  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  dying,  now  rung 
after  decease. 

tPAss'lNG-Ly,  ad.  Exceedingly  ;  surpassingly.  IVicUffe. 

PAss'jMG-  Note,*  n.  (Jtfus.)  A  softening  note  between  two 
others ;  a  grace  wherein  two  notes  are  connected  by 
smal  j;'  intervening  notes.  Brande. 

PAs'sipN,  (i^sh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  passio,  L.]  Any  effect  caused 
by  external  agency  ;  mental  excitement ;  violent  or  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind;  love;  anger;  grief;  fear;  zeal; 
ardor;  eagerness:  —  passibleness;  suffering;  —  emphati- 
cally,  the  last  suffering  of  Christ,  .^cts. 

tPXs'sioN,  ([^sh'un)  V,  n.  [passioimeTy  Fr.]  To  be  extremely 
agitated.  Shak. 

PAs'sipN-A-RVi  (pSish'iin-?-re)n.  IpassionnaireyFr.]  A  book 
deitcribing  the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs,  frartoiu 

PAs'siQN-ATE,  (pash'yn-^t)  a.  [passionndj  Fr.]  Moved  by 
^ssion ;  feeling  or  expressing  great  emotion  of  mind  ; 
easily  moved  to  anger ;  irascible  ;  excitable  ;  angry  ;  has- 
ty; hot-tempered. 

fPAs'sipN-ATE,  V,  a.  To  affect  or  express  with  passion 
^enser. 

PAs'sipN-ATE-L¥,  (pa8h'un-?tr4?)  ad.  In  a  passionate  man- 
ner }  with  passion ;  angrily. 

PXs'siqn-ATE-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  passionate. 

PAs'SIQNBD,  (pish'und)  a.  Disordered;  excited.  Spenser. 

PAs'sipN-Fi*o^-ER,  (pSsh'yn-flOu-er)  n.  A  twining  plant, 
of  several  varieties,  (genus  passifioray)  with  shovfy  flow- 
ers. 

PXs'si<?N-Lfiss,  a.  Void  of  passion  ;  cool. 

PAs'sipN  Week,  (i^sh'yn-wek)  n.  The  week  I^^fore  Eas- 


ter, in  which  the  -ufllferlngs  and  cruciflxion  of  Ch  s   ax» 
commemorated 

PAs'sjvE,  (pds'siv)  a.  [passify  Fr.  ;  passivus,  L.]  Rereivinj 
impression  from  some  external  agent;  unresisting;  nuS 
opposing;  suffering;  not  acting;  not  active;  quiescent; 
submissive;  patient.  —  {Oram.)  Having  that  form,  ze  a 
verbj  by  which  the  accusative  of  t^e  active  voice  be- 
comes the  nominative  ;  as,  doceory  I  am  taught. 

PAs'sjVE-Ly,  (pas'ajv-lp)  ad.  In  a  passive  manner;  w Ab- 
out agency.  —  (Gram.)  According  to  the  form  of  averh 
passive, 

PAs's)VE-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  passive ;  passibility  •- 
patience ;  calmness. 

P^S-aiv't-Ty,  71,  Passiveness.  Hammond,  [r.] 

PAss^Lij^ss,  a.  Having  no  passage.,  Cowley. 

PAss'o-VER^  n.  l^pascha.  L.]  A  festival  among  the  Jewi 
which  derives  its  JBnglish  name  from  God's  passing  over 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  and  sparing  their  first-bom, 
when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  put  to  death ;  the  sac* 
rifice  killed. 

PAss-P^-KOLE',*n.  [passe-paroley  Fr.]  A  command,  given 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  rear ;  paw- 
word^  Smart. 

PAss'poRT,  n.  [passe^orty  Fr.]  A  warrant  of  protectio» 
and  authority  to  travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  (torn 
place  to  place  ;  permission  of  passage. 

Pass'-word,*  (pfts'wiird)  n.  A  word  used  as  a  signal ;  * 
watchword.   Q,u.  Rev. 

PAss'woRT,*  (pSs'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  palsywort.  Booth, 

PAs'sy-McEA^'VRE,  (pas'se-m€zh-ur)  Ti.  [passameizoylt.]  An 
old,  stately  kind  of  dance  ;  a  cinque-pace.  Shak. 

PXsTyp.  a.  &,  a.  [from  Pass.  See  Pass.]  Having  formerly 
been  ;  not  present ;  not  to  conie ;  spent ;  gone  by. 

PAsT,  n.  The  time  gone  by  ;  past  time.  Fenton. 

PAsT,  pri^.  Beyond;  above;  after;  more  than. —  Some- 
times incorrectly  used  for  by  ,*  as,  "  to  go  past."  Mn. 
Hemans. 

Paste,  (past)  n.  [old  Fr.]  Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  vis- 
cous and  tenacious  :  —  flour  and  water  mingled  for  cement 
or  for  food  :  — artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  gems  or 
precious  stones. 

Paste,  v.  a.  \_past(^y  Ft.]  [t.  pasted  ;  pp.  pasting,  pasteu.J 
To  cement  or  fasten  with  paste. 

Paste'board,  (past'bord)  n.  Thick,  stiff  paper,  made  by 
macerating  paper  or  other  substance,  and  casting  it  in 
mouldsj^or  by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  together. 

Paste'board,  (past'bord)  a.  Made  of  pasteboard. 

PXs'TEL,  71.  [Fr.]  An  herb  or  plant ;  woad  ;  a  dyestutf  al 
lied  to  indigo:  —  a  colored  crayon. 

PAs'tern,  n.  Ipasturouy  old  Pr.]  The  part  of  a  horse'i 
foot  under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel :  — a  patten.  Dnjden. 

PASTiaciOy  (p?s-tich'6)  T?.  [It.]  An  oglio  ;  a  medley. - 
(Painting)  A  picture  painted  by  a  master  in  a  style  differ^ 
ent  from  his  customary  style.  Brande. 

PAs'tjl,  n.  [pastilliiSy  L.]  Lozenge  or  roll  of  paste  i— a 
crayon.     See  Pastel,  and  Pastille. 

PXs't|L,*?),  a.  Toadminister  or  treat  with  pastils.  Qm  Rev 

PAs-TlLZE'y*  n,  IpastUUy  Fr.]  A  roll  of  paste  hardened, 
as  those  which  are  made  of  sweet-scented  resins  and  ar 
omatic  woods  for  perfuming  chambers;  a  pastil: — a  su 
gared  confection.  Ure. 

PAs'time,  n,  ^  pass  Knd  time.]  Sport;  amusement  j  divei 
sion  ;  recreation;  play;  entertainment. 

tPAs'TiME,  V.  n.  To  sport ;  to  take  pastime.  Huloet. 

FXs'TQRyTu  [pastory  L. ;  pasteur,  Fr.]  A  shepherd.  Dryden 
A  clergyman  or  minister  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock 

PAs'T9R-A(^e,*  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor 
Month.  Rev. 

PAs'TpR-AL,  a.  [pastoralisy  L.]  Relating  to  a  pastor;  r* 
lating  to  a  shepherd  ;  rural ;  relating  to  the  care  of  stmbi. 

PAs'TpR-AL,  n.  A  poem  descriptive  of  shepherds  and  theil 
occupations,  or  of  a  country  life  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic  ;  a 
book  relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 

PXs-TQR-'A' LEy*  n.  [It.]  {Mus,)  An  air  of  a  pastoral  char- 
acter;  a  figure  of  a  dance.  Smart, 

PAs'TpR-AL-LY,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor.  Smm-t. 

PAs'TpR-ATE,*  71.  The  office  or  body  of  pastors.  Ec.  Rev 

PAs'TpR-LEss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  pastor.  Dr.AUen. 

PAs'TpR-LiKE,  0.  Becoming  or  like  a  pastor.  Milton 

PAs'TpR-LiNG,*  n.  An  inferior  pastor.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAs'TpR-LY,  fl.  Becoming  or  like  a  pastor.  Milton. 

PAs'TpR-SHiP,  71.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  pastor.  Bp.  Butt. 

Pas'trv,  n.  Food  made  of  or  with  paste,  as  pies,  tarts,  &.c. 
baked  paste. 

PAs'TRy-CooK,  (pas'tre-kftk)?!.  One  who  makes  and  selli 
pastry,  or  things  baked  in  paste. 

PAst'v-RA-ble,  (pSst'yu-r9-bl)  a.  Fit  for  pasture. 

PAsT'v-RA<?E,  n.  [old  Fr.]  The  business  of  feeding  cattlej 
lands  grazed  by  cattle  ;  grass  or  feed  for  cattle. 

PAsT'VBE,  (pftsfyur)  n,  [pasturCy  old  Fr.l  Food  for  cattle: 
land  grazed  by  cattle;  act  of  feeding.  [fHuman  cuhura 
Ihyden.] 

PAst'VKE,  (pftst'yiir)  v.  a.  [i.  pastured;  pp.  PASTum"!'^^ 
PASTURED.]  To  feed  on  grass ;  to  place  in  a  pasture. 
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PAsT'yRE,  V  n.  To  graze  or  feed  on  grass.  Oower.  [greve. 

PAst'vre-LXnd,*  n.  Land  appropriated  to  pasture.  Con- 

IFAS'TV,  or  Pas'tv,  [pia'te,  S.  tV.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  pas't?,  P. 
Jm.  fVb.l  n.  A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish.  S/uiJc. 

Pas'tv,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  paste  j  doughy.  Maun- 
der, 

PXt,  a.  [pasj  Teut.]  Fii;  convenient ;  exact.  "  It  lieth  in 
pat  allusion."  Barrow.  [Colloquial.] 

PAT,  ad.  Just  in  the  nick ;  exactly ;  fitly.  Skak.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

PXXf  71.  [patte^  Fr.]  A  light,  quick  blow;  a  tap;  a  small 
lump  of  matter  beaten  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

PJ^T,  V.  a.  [t.  PATTED ;  pp.  PATTING,  PATTED.]  To  Strike 
lightly  ;  to  tap.  Bacon. 

PA-TXpHE' J  (p9.~tAsh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  small,  light  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  a  sort  of  stage-coach. 

PAt-^-c66n',  n.  ipatacon^  Sp.]  A  Spanish  coin  worth 
somewhat  more  than  a  dollar. 

PXt-^-go'ni-an,*  n.  A  native  of  Patagonia.  Murray. 

PAt-a-vInO-tV,*  n.  A  provincial  idiom  in  speech,  so  named 
from  the  idiom  of  Livyy  the  historian,  from  bis  being 
born  in  the  provincial  town  of  Patavium.  Brande. 
ICH,  71,  [  pezzo,  It.]  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole :  —  a 
^iece  inserted  in  variegated  work  ;  —  a  small  spot  of  blaclc 
silk  put  on  the  face :  —  a  small  parcel,  as  of  land ;  a  small 
piece ;  a  part. 

Patch,  v.  a.  [pudtzerj  Dan. ;  peziare,  It.]  [L  patched  ;  pp. 
PATCHING,  PATCHED.]  To  put  a  patch  on  J  to  cover  with  a 
patch  }  to  mend  clumsily ;  to  make  with  patches  or  pieces. 

PATCh'er,  n.  One  who  patches  ;  a  botcher. 

PATCH'E-Ry,  71.  Botchery;  bungling  work.  Sfiak.  [R.] 

PAtch'work,  (pach'wiirk)  n.  Work  or  something  com- 
posed of  pieces  ;  a  made-up,  clumsy  thing. 

?ATCll'y,*  a.  Full  of  patches.  AiUn(Bum. 

?ATE,  71.  The  head.  Spenser.  [Now  used  in  ridicule.] 

Pat'ed,  a.  Having  a  pate.  —  It  is  used  only  in  composition  ; 
as,  long-patwi,  cunning ;  shallow-paied,  foolish. 

PAt-:?-fAc'tipn,  71.  [patefactioy  L.]  Act  or  state  of  open- 
ing. Pearson. 

Pa-t£l'li-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dish.  StimV*. 

Pa-tSl' LAy*  Tu  [L.]  pi.  L.  pa-t£:l'l^;  Eng.  p^-t£l'- 
i*A§.  The  cap  of  the  knee  j  "the  knee-pan  : — a  univalve 
shell-fish.   Crabb. 

PAt'el-lite,*  n.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella,  Ure. 

PAt'en,  n.  [patina^  L.]  A  stand  or  saucer  for  a  chalice 
to  rest  on :  —  a  vessel  on  which  the  sacramental  bread  is 
placed  :  — a  plate.    See  Fatten. 

IIPXt'^nt,  or  Pa'tent,  [pit'ent,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  f  pat'ent  or  pa'tent,  fr.  Ja'.]  a.  [  patensy  L. ;  patent^  Fr.] 
Spreading,  as  a  leaf;  apparent;  manifest:  —  secured  by 
a  patent :  —  open  to  the  perusal  of  all ;  as,  letters  patent. 

IIPXt'ent,  71.  A  writ  or  privilege  granted  by  authority,  con- 
veying to  a  person  the  sole  right  to  make  use,  or  dispose 
of  some  new  invention  or  discovery,  for  a  limited  period. 

JPAt'ENT,*  v.  a,  [i.  PATENTED  ;  pp.  patenting,  patent- 
ed.] To  secure  by  patent.  Bouvier, 

[|PAt.?n-te£',  71.  One  who  holds  a  patent. 

Pat'e-R4*  n.  [L.]  pi.  pAt'e-RjE.  A  goblet;  a  broad 
bowl.  Crabb. 

P^-tEr'NAL,  a.  [pat&rnuSj  L. ;  patemel,  Fr.]  Relating  to, 
or  becoming,  a  father ;  fatherly ;  kind ;  derived  from  a  fa- 
ther; hereditary. 

PA-TER'Nl-xy,  n.  [patemitef  Fr.]  The  quality,  state,  or  re- 
lation of  a  father;  fathership. 

f-A'TBR-J^rbs'TER,  71.  [L.,  OUT  Father.]  The  Lord's 
prayer.  —  (^rc/t.)  A  sort  of  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
beads,  or  of  an  oVal  form. 

PXth,  n.  i  pi.  pAth§.  Way ;  road  ;  track  j  any  passage  ; 
usually,  a  narrow  way. 

PATH,   v.    a,      [i.    PATHED-;    pp.    FATHING,    PATHED.]     To    gO 

over  ;  to  cause  to  go  ;  to  make  way  for.  Skak. 
PXth-E-mAt'JC,*  a.  [iradTifAa.]  Suffering.  Ckalmers.  [r.] 
P^  TH£t'(C,         )  a.  [Tra0f?r(«6f.]  Relating  to  pathos;   af- 
P^-thEt'j-cal,  \     fecting  the  passions  ;  addressed  to  the 

passions  ;  moving ;  affecting  ;  touching  ;  exciting  the  feel- 

P^-th£t'i-cal-L¥,  ad.  In  a  pathetic  manner. 

P*-tii6t'i-cal-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  pathetic. 

PAth'fly,  n.  A  fly  found  in  footpaths. 

PATh'IC,*  71,  A  person  abused  contrary  to  nature.  Drayton. 

PXth'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  path  ;  untrodden. 

f^-TH6^'E-N¥,*  n.  {Med.)  The  production  of  disease. 
Dunglison, 

P^-thog-np-m6n'jc,  a.  [KadoyviiipovtKSs.]  (Med.)  Applied 
to  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  diseases,  and 
by  which  they  are  recognized;  not  merely  symptomatic. 

P^-th5g-'NP-M¥,*  71.  [TraSoj  and  yvdjpri.]  The  expression 
of  the  passions;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
state  of  the  passions  is  indicated  ;  the  natural  language 
or  operation  of  the  mind,  as  indicated  by  the  motions  of 
the  sot  and  mobile  parts  of  the  body.  Combe,       [Blount. 

PAth-q  lS^'JC,*  a.  Relating  to  pathology  ;  pathological. 

PAth-p  i:6(^'J-CAI'i  fl'  Relating  to  pathology;  pathologic. 

PVTHO  ,'Q-(ftsT,  n.  One  who  treats  of  pathology. 


Pa-th5l'9-<?v,  «•  [iT&9oi  and  X6yos.]  (Med.)  The  doctrin 
of  diseases,  together  with  their  causes,  effects,  and  differ 
ences ;  a  treatise  on  diseases. 

PXth-q-pcs' lA,*  {pa.th-9-pe'y?)  n.  (R&et.)  A  figure  a 
speech  by  which  the  passions  are  moved.  Crabb. 

Pa'Th6s,  n.  [jrddui.]  Passion  ;  vehemence  of  feeling  ;  ei 
pression  of  deep  feeling ;  that  which  excites  tke  emotions 
especially  the  tender  emotions  of  the  mind. 

PXth'way,  71.  A  road ;  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot 

tPAT'f^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  suffered.  Bailey. 

Pa-tIB'v-la-RV»  a-  [patibulaire,  Fr.,  from  poti&uZwm,  L. 
Relating  to  a  cross,  gibbet,  or  gallows. 

Pa'ti^nce,  (pa'shens)  n.  [Fr.  i  patientia,  L.]  (Quality  o 
being  patient ;  act  of  suffering  without  complaint ;  calm 
endurance ;  resignation  ;  perseverance ;  ccctinuance  of 
labor.  —  (Bot.)  An  herb  or  plant. 

Pa'tient,  (pa'sh^nt)  a.  [patient^  Ft.  :  j: aliens ,  L.]  Pos- 
sessed of  patience  ;  suffering  pain,  affliction,  hardship,  oi 
insult  with  equanimity  ;  calm;  persevering;  not  hasty 

Pa'tient,  (pa'shent)  71.  [Fr.]  That  which  receives  imprea 
sions  from  external  agents  ;  an  invalid  :  —  a  person  suffer 
ing  under  disease  ^  commonly  used  of  the  relation  between 
a  sick  person  and  a  physician.  [inson, 

fPA'TiENT,  (pa'shent)  V.  a.  To  compose  to  patience.  Rob- 

Pa'ti?mt-LV,  (pa'shent-I?)  ad.  With  patience  ;  caljnly 

PAt'jw,  n.  [patinaj  L.]  See  Paten,  and  Patten 

PA  T'f-JV4^*  n.  [L.]  (JSTumismatics)  The  fine  rust  with  which 
coins  become  covered  by  lying  in  certain  soils.  Brandt 

PAt'lv,  arf.  Commodiously ;  fitly.  Barrow.  See  Pat. 

PAt'ni^ss,  n.  Convenience  ;  suitableness.  Barrow. 

PATOiSy*  (i^t-wa')  n.  [Fr.]  A  dialect  peculiar  to  the  peas- 
antry or  lower  classes  j  a  rustic  or  provincial  dialect. 
Brande. 

Pa'tre^  C6if-scRlP'Tij*pl.  [L.]  "  Conscript  fathers ;  " 
the  senators  of  ancient  Rome.  Hamilton. 

Pa'trj-aRjOH,  (pa'tr^-irk)  71.  [patriarckuj  L,]  One  who 
governs  by  paternal  right,  applied  in  general  to  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  mankind ;  the  father  or  head  of  a  family  ■ 
—  a  dignity  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
superior  to  archbishops. 

Pa-tri-Ar'jEhal,  (pa-tr?-ar'k^I)  a.  Belonging  to  patriarchs, 
such  as  is  or  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 

PA-TRi-XR'fiHATEjCpa-tre-ir'kpt)?!.  [patriarcfuitj  Fr.]  The 
office,  dignity,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 

tPA'TRj-XRjGH-DpM,*  n.  Dominion  of  a  patriarch.  MiUon 

Pa-TR(-arjEH'ic,*  a.  Patriarchal.  Bryant 

PA'TRj-XRjeH-i?M,*  n.  Patriarchal  state  or  religion.  Ch.  Ob 

PA'TRi-ARJEH-SHlp,  n.  Same  as  patriarchate. 

PX'TRi-AR-jEHY,  H.  Patriarchate.  Brercwood. 

Pa-trI"cian,  (pii-trish'jin)  n.  [patriciusj  L.]  One  of  the 
nobility,  among  the  ancient  Romans;  a  nobleman:  — 
one  who  is  versed  in  or  adheres  to  patristic  theology 
Coleridge.  [beian 

Pa-trC'cian,  (p?-trish'gin)  a.  Noble,  senatorial;  not  plfr- 
P^-TRfciAN-IifM,*  71.  Tiie  rank  or  character  of  patricians. 
Ec.  Rev. 

PAt-R|  cI'dal,*  a.  Relating  to  patricide  ;  parricidal.  Booth. 

PAT'Ri-ciDE,*7i.  The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  father;  par- 
ricide. Booth. 

PAt-ri-mo'ni-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  patrimony  j  possessed 
by  inheritance  ;  claimed  by  right  of  birth  ;  hereditary. 

PAt-rj-mo'ni-al-ly,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

PAt'ri-mp-NV,  n.  [  patrimonium^  L.]  A  right  or  estate  in- 
herited from  one's  fathers  ;  a  patrimonial  estate. 

t|PA^TRi-pT,  [ pa'trei?t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  pSt' 
re-9t,  fVb.  Rces.]  n.  [patriotej  JFr.,  from  potria,  L.]  One 
who  loves  and  faithfully  serves  his  country.  It  is  some- 
times used  ironically  for  a  factious  disturber  of  the  gov 
ernment. 

|JPa'tr|-pt,  a.  Actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country. 

|iPA-TRl-6T'jc,  or  PAt-R(-6t'ic,  [pa-tre-ot'jk,  E.  Ja.  R. 
Sm. ;  p5t-re-ot'|k,  J.  F.  R.  fVb.]  a.  Relating  to  or  full  of 
patriotism. 

||PA-TRf-6T'j-c^L-LV,*  ad.  In  a  patriotic  manner.  Burke 

llPX'TRj-pT-l^M,  [pa'tr?-9t-Izm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R 
Sm,  R.;  pat'r$-9t-izm,  Wb.]  n.  Love  of  one's  countiy; 
zeal  for  one's  country. 

Pa-TR|-pAs'sian,*  (pa-tre-j^sh'^n)  71.  (Theol.)  One  vho 
holds  that  God  the  Father  himself  suffered  on  the  croi»x 
Brande.  [  Clissold, 

Pa-tri-pXs'sian-1§m,*  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Patripassians. 

Pa-trIs'tjc,*        I  a.  Relating  to  the  Fathers  of  the  primi- 

P^-TRts'Tj-CAL,*  \  tive  Christian  church.  Brit.  Crit.  — 
Patristic  theology,  the  theology  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers. 

fPA-TRd^'l-NATE,  IT.  a.  [jjatrocinor,  L.]  To  patronize.  Diet. 

fPA-TRog-j-NA'TlpN,  71    Countenance  ;  support.  Bp.  HolL 

fPXT'Rp-ciN-y,  n.  Patronage  ;  support.  Waterhoase. 

PA-Tr6l',  n.  [pairouiUe,  Fr,]  The  act  of  going  tlis 
rounds,  in  the  streets  of  a  garrison  town,  to  repress  dis- 
order; the  persons  or  soldiers  who  go  the  roundSi 

Pa-TROL'jB.  71.  {palrouiUer,  Fr.]  [i.  patrolled;  pp.  pa 
TROLLING,  patrolled  ]  To  go  round  a  place  or  district  at 
a  patrol. 
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*  4  TROL',*  V.  a.  To  pass  through ;  to  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

|Pa'tr9n,  [pa'trim,  &  W.  P.  J.  E.  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  pSt'- 
rt^n,  Wb,]  n.  [Fr. ;  patronuSf  L.]  One  who  patronizes, 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects:  — a  guardian  saint: 
--one  who  has  the  donation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

■FA'TRpN,*  a.  Afibrding  tutelary  aid.  Warburton. 

PXt'rpn-a(?e,  [pat'ryn-»j,  5.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.K.;  pa'tryn- 
aj,  Jo,  Sm.]  n.  [FrJ  Act  of  patronizing;  support i  pro- 
tection ;  guardianship !  —  donation  of  a  benefice ;  right  of 
conferring  a  benefice. 

JPXt'rqn-a^e,  v.  a.  To  patronize.'  Shafc 

PXt  RQ-NAL,  fp&i'r9-naL  fV.  P.J.  E.  F.;  pgi-tro'niil,  S,Ja.; 
pa'tryn-^l,  K.  Sm.]  a.  [Fr. ;  patronus,  L.J  Relating  to,  or 
acting  as,  a  patron  ;  protectingj  supporting. 

PA'TRpN-fiss,  [pa'tryn-68,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  pSt'run-6s, 
S.  K.  Wb.]  n.  A  female  patron,  or  a  female  who  patron- 
izes, defends,  countenances,  or  supports. 

UPAT'RpN-lZE,  [pafrun-iz,  S.  IT,  P.  J.  F,  Ja,  K. ;  pa'tryn- 
Iz,  Sm.!  u.  a.  [i.  patronized  j  pp.  patronizihg,  patbon- 
<^sD.J  To  protect ;  to  support ;  to  defend ;  to  countenance. 

.P^AT'RpN-iz-ER,  n.  One  who  patronizes  or  supports. 

Pa'xron-i>£ss,  a.  Having  no  patron.  Skafteabury. 

PAT-Rp-N$M'jc,  n.  [jrurpovV«off»j  A  name  formed  from 
the  name  of  a  father  or  ancestor;  as,  Pelidesy  the  son  of 
Peleus  ;  Fitijamesj  the  son  of  James. 

PXt-rp-nSm'ic,*  a.  Derived,  as  a  name,  from  an  ancestor : 
patronyraical.  Dr.  Black. 

PAT-Rp-Nl^M'i-CAi',*  a.  Expressing  the  name  of  a  father 
or  ancestor ;  patronymic.  Robertson. 

P^TROON^*  n.  [patroon^  D.J  A  large  landed  proprietor, 
holding  estates  occupied  by  a  tenantry.  Barnard,  [Local, 

P^t-tee',*  n.  (Her.)  A  cross,  small  in  the  middle  and 
wide  at  the  ends.  Crabb. 

PAt't^n,  n.  [patiiiy  Fr.]  The  foot  or  base,  as  of  a  pillar : 
—  a  shoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  sole 
of  the  common  shoe  by  women,  to  Iteep  them  from  the 
dirt  or  water. 

PXt'ten-Mak-?r,  n.  One  who  makes  pattens. 

PAt'ter,  v.  tu  [patte^  Fr.]  [i.  pattered  ;  pp.  pattering, 
PATTERED.]  To  Strike  with  a  quick  succession  of  small 
sounds,  as  the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or  the  beating 
of  hail. 

PAt't^r,  v.  a.  [paetraj  Sw. :  paUererij  Arm.]  To  recite  or 
repeat  hastily.  Chaucer,  [r.j 

PAt'tern,  71.  [patron,  Fr. ;  patroon,  D.]  The  original  pro- 
posed for  imitation ;  archetype  ;  that  which  is  to  be  cop- 
ied ;  a  model ;  an  exemplar :  —  a  specimen  ;  a  part  shown 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest  \  an  instance : —  a  shape  or  form  cut 
in  paper,  &c. 

PAt'tjern,  w.  a.  [patTOimer,  Fr.]  To  imitate,  as  from  a 
pattern  i  to  copy  j  to  serve  as  an  example.  Sliak. 

PAx'Ty,  n.  [pdie,  Fr.]  A  little  pie  j  as,  a  veal-yatty. 

PAt'tv-pAw,  n.  A  pan  to  bake  a  little  pie  in. 

PAt'v-loOs,*  a.  Spreading;  expanded.  Loudon. 

tPAU-ciL'o-QufiNT,*  a.  Using  few  words.  Ash, 

rAu-clL'p-Quy,  n.  [paucUoquium^  L.]  Sparing  and  rare 
speech.  BaUey.  [R.J 

Pau'c}-T¥,  w.  ipaucaasjh.]  Fewness;  smallness  of  num- 
ber ;  smallness  of  quantity. 

PAu'Lj-A.N-l8T,*  11,  (Theol.)  A  follower  of  Paul  of  Samos- 
ata,  a  divine  of  the  third  century.  Brande, 

PAu-i.I"cj-ATf,*  (paw-lish'§-?n)  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, named  from  their  leader  Faulus,  whose  history  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Greek  church  of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries.  Braride. 

PAu'LiNE,*  o.  Relating  to  St  Paul.  Coleridge. 

fPAUM,  (pam)  V,  a.  To  palm.  Swift.  See  Palm. 

fpAUNCE,  (pins)  71.  A  pansy.  Spenser.  See  Pansy. 

PAuNCH,  (pinch  or  p^wnch)  [pinch,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.; 
pawnch,  S.  E,  K.]  n.  [  panse^  Fr.]  The  belly ;  the  abdomen. 

PAuNCH,  V.  a.  To  exenterate ;  to  eviscerate.  Shak. 

PAu'PER,  n.  [L.]  A  poor  person ;  one  who  is  supported  by 
alms,  or  by  public  provision. 

PAu'P^Rr-I^M,  7U  State  of  being  a  pauper ;  poverty  ;  condi- 
tion of  paupers  which  requires  a  legal  provision. 

FAu'P]^R-iZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  pauperized;  pp.  pauperizing, 
PAUPERIZED.]  To  reduce  to  pauperism;  to  treat  as  pau- 
pers. Ch.  Ob. 

Pau^e,  (pSlwz)  71.  [Fr. ;  pausa^  low  L. ;  rrauw,  Gr.]  A  stop ; 
a  place  or  time  of  intermission  ;  suspense ;  cessation :  — a 
maiJc,  thus  ( — ),  for  suspending  the  voice : —  a  stop  in  music. 

FAu$£,  v.n.  [i.  PAUSED  ;  j)jT.  pausing,  paused.]  To  wait; 
to  stop ;  not  to  proceed  ;  to  forbear  for  a  time ;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  demur  ;  to  hesitate.  ^ 

PAu^'j^R,  71.  One  who  pauses  or  deliberates. 

PAu§'jNG-LV,  ad.  After  a  pause  ;  by  breaks.  Shak. 

PAuT,*  71.  {Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant.  Hamilton, 

fP^VADE',^  n.  A  sort  of  weapon.  Ckaiuier. 

tPXY'^Nfii.  [pavana,  Sp.J  A  slow,  stately  dance,  practised  in 
tipain,  and  formerly  practised  in  England. 

Pave,  v.  a.  [pavio^  L.]  [t.  pa  ted  ;  pp.  paving,  paved.]  To 
ay  with  brick  or  stone  ;  to  floor  with  atone. 
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PAYE'ment,  n.  [pavimentum,  L.]  A  tioor  oir  cdusewa;, 
formed  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  other  hard  material. 

tPAVE'MENT,  V.  a.  To  floor  ;  to  pave,  Bp.  Hall. 

Pav'^r,  n.  One  who  paves  or  forms  pavements  ;  a  pavief 

PAv-:?-sAde',*7i.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  defence,  or  a  cloth  hUD| 
round  a  galley  to  cover  the  rowers.  Crabb. 

jPAv^ESE,'*'  n,  A  kind  of  shield,  covering  the  whole  body 
usedin  the  middle  ages.  Sir  Th.  More, 

tPAv'ESE,*  V.  a.  To  shield  ;  to  cover.  Bemers. 

Pa'V]-a^Bj*  n.  (Law)  A  contribution  or  tax  for  paving  tbt 
streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

Pav'i?r,  (pav'yyr)  ti.  One  who  paves.    Same  as  pave^ 

P^-vli.'iQN,  (p^-vH'yun)  7i.  [pavillouj  Fr.l  A  projecting 
apartment  on  the  flank  of  a  building;  a  building  with  a 
dome  :  —  a  summer-house  in  a  garden  :  —  a  military  tent 

P^-vlt'ipN,  (-yyn)  t».  a.  To  furnish  with  tents ;  to  shelter 
by  a  tent  Pope. 

tPXv'?N,  71.  Same  as  pavan.  See  Pavan. 

Pay'inGt,  n.  Act  of  making  a  pavement ;  pavement. 

PAv'lpR,*  (-yur)  n.  Same  as  paver,  or  pavier.   Qay. 

PA'VOj*n.  [L,]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  peacock 
—  (.^'^troTi.)  A  southern  constellation.  Crc^b 

tP4.-VONE',  n,  [pavoj  L.  j  pavone,  It]  A  peacock.  Spe»' 
ser, 

PAv'p-NlNE,*  TU  (Painting)  Peacock-tail  tarnish  Hamilton. 

PAw,  n,  [pawen,  Welsh.}  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey,  in- 
cluding the  dog  and  the  cat: — the  hand,  in  contempt 

PAw,  V,  71.  [i.  pawed  ;  pp.  PAWING,  PAWKD.j  To  draw  the 
fore  foot  along  the  ground  ;  to  dig  with  the  foot. 

PAw,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the  fore  foot ; 
to  handle,  as  with  paws. 

PAWED,  (pfLwd)  a.  Having  paws  ;  broad-footed. 

Pawk,*  71.  A  sort  of  small  lobster.  Travis. 

^kvfS.'Yj  a.  Arch ;  cunning ;  artful.  Qrose,  [North  of 
England.] 

PAwii,*  71.  (JVdMt)  A  piece  of  iron  in  a  ship  to  keep  th« 
capstan  from  recoiling. —  A  small  piece  of  money  in 
Guinea.  Crabb. 

PAWN,  71.  [  pandj  Teut. ;  pan,  old  Fr.]  Something  given  aa  a 
security  for  repayment  of  money,  or  fulfil'ment  of  a  prom- 
ise; a  pledge;  state  of  being  pledged.  —  [pion,  Fr.]  A 
common  man  at  chess.       , 

PAwN,  V.  a.  [i.  pawned;  pp.  pawning,  pawned.]  To 
pledge ;  to  give  in  pledge. 

PAwn'brok-er,  71.  One  who  lends  money  upon  pledge; 
a  sort  of  banker  who  advances  money,  at  a  certain  rale 
of  interest,  upon  the  security  of  goods  deposited  in  his 
hands. 

PAwN'BROK-jNa,*  n.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker.  LtL 
Olenel^. 

PAwn-ee',  71.  One  who  receives  a  pawn. 

Pawn'er,*  71.  One  who  pawns.  Smart. 

PAx,  n.  \_paxy  L.,  peace.]  A  sort  of  little  image  of  Christ, 
or  a  metallic  plate  with  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it,  which, 
in  old  times,  the  people  used  to  kiss  after  tJie  service  was 
ended,  that  ceremony  being  considered  as  the  kiss  of 
peace.    The  word  has  been  often  confounded  with  piM 

Pax'wAx,  11.  See  Packwax. 

Pay^  (pa)  V.  a.  [payer^  Fr.}  [i.  paid  ;  pp.  paying,  paiu.*]  To 
discharge  as  a  debt ;  to  give  what  is  due  ;  to  reward  ;  to 
recompense  j  to  give  an  equivalent  for.  —  (AViut)  To 
smear  with  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  tallow,  and  the 
like. 

Pay,  71.  Wages  ;  hire;  money  for  service  or  debt ,  payment 

Pay'^-bl£,  a.  [payable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  paid ;  that  is  to 
be  paid ;  due. 

Pay'-Day,  (pa'da)  «.  The  day  on  which  payment  is  to  ba 
made. 

Pay-ee',*  71.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  bill  or  note  is  to 
be  paid.  Bladcstone, 

Pay':^r,  71.  [payeu.r,Ft.]  One  who  pays. 

PAY'MSs-T]pR,  71.  One  who  pays  or  makes  payment:  —  an 
officer  of  the  army  by  whom  the  olficers  and  soldiers  are 
paid. 

PAY'BiAs-TER-^fiN'ER-^L,*  Ti.  An  officer  of  the  army 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  funds  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  the  wages  of  the  soldiers,  &c.  Brande. 

Pay'm^nt,  71.  Act  of  paying  ;  that  which  is  paid  ;  pay. 

Pay'mIs-tri^ss,*  71.  A  woman  who  pays  money.  JodreU 

Pay'njm,  71.  See  Painiu. 

tPAYSE,  (paz)  «.  71.  [peser,  Fr.]  To  poise.  Spenser 

IPay'SER,  (pa'zyr)  ti.  One  that  weighs  or  poises.  Carew. 

Pea,  (pe)  71.  [pisum,  h.]  pi.  PEAS  or  pease,  A  plant ;  itf 
fruit,  which  grows  in  a  pod.  {^T  I"  the  plural,  pc-o*  ii 
used  when  number  is  referred  to;  as,  "ten  peasj"  and 
pease  when  species  or  quantity  is  denoted  ;  as,  "  a  busbd 
of  pease."  See  Peabe. 

Pea'-BDg,*  or  Pea'-Wee-vjl,*  n.  A  small  insect  or  b*^». 
tie  that  breeds  in  peas.  Harris. 

Peace,  (pes)  n,  [paix,  Fr. ;  pax,  L.]  A  state  of  tranquillity 
or  freedom  from  war  or  disturbance ;  respite  from  war 
a  state  not  hostile;  tranquillity;  rest;  quiet;  content 
freedom  from  terror ;  heavenly  rest ;  stillness;  silence. -- 
(Law)  That  general  security  and  ^uiet  winch  a  king 
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roler,  or  government  warrants  to  those  who  are  under 
the  government. 

Feace,  (pes)  interj.  Silence! — a  word  commanding  Bi- 
jence. 

ffiACE'^-BLE,  a.  Free  from  war  or  tumult ;  peaceful;  pa- 
cific ;  quiet ;  undisturbed  ;  promoting  peace  j  not  quarrel- 
some; mild  ;  grentle, 

PEACE'A-BLE-NJi;ss,  n.  Q.uietness  ;  disposition  to  peace. 

Peace'^-blv,  ad.  In  a  peaceable  manner, 

Peace'break-er,  n.  One  who  disturbs  the  peace. 

pEACE^FtXi,  a.  Cluiet;  pacific;  mild;  undisturbed;  still. 

Peace'fOIj-LV,  ad.  In  a  peaceful  manner;  quietly, 

PEACE'FOL-NiSsgi,  n.  Quality  of  being  peaceful ;  quiet, 

P£ACE'l.:^Sij,  a.  Wanting  peace  ;  disturbed.  Sandys. 

PeaC£'maE-£r,  n.  A  promoter  of  peace ;  a  reconciler. 

PiiACE'MAK-l'NQ,*  n.  The  act  of  making  peace.  Milton, 

Peace'mak-Jng,*  a.  Reconciling  differences.  Ch.  Oh. 

Peace'-Of  fer-Ing-,  71.  An  atoning  sacrifice  among  the 
Israelites,  or  an  offering  to  procure  peace. 

Peace'-Of-fi-cer,*  71.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  constable, 
or  other  civil  otticer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  peace. 
Ash. 

p£ACE'-PART-]^D,  a.  Dismissed  or  separated  in  peace. 
Sl^ak. 

?eace'-re-st6r'ino,*  a.  Recovering  peace.  Cmoper* 

Peach,  (pgch)  n.  [p^cAe,  Fr.]  A  well-known  fruit. 

fPEACH,  V.  71.  [corrupted  from  impeach.l  To  impute  guilt. 
Drydciu 

|Peach,  v.  a.  To  impeach.   Old  Mot.  of  Hycke  Scorns. 

Peach'-c6l-ored,  (pech'kul-yrd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 
peach-blossvm ;  pale  red.  Sfidk. 

JPeach'er,  n.  An  impeacher.  Fox. 

FEA'cHtcK,  (pe'chik)  71.  The  chick  of  a  peacock. 

Peach'-tree,*  71.  A  tree  that  bears  peaches.  Pike. 

tEACH'y,*  0,  Containing  or  resembling  peaches.  Barry, 

PEA'cdCK,  (pg'kok)  71.  A  fowl  distinguislied  for  the  beau- 
ty of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 

fPE'^f^E,*  n.  A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers  for  protec- 
tion. J.  Foz.   See  Paaoe,  and  Pedage. 

Pea'hen,  71.  The  female  of  the  peacock. 

p£A'-jXcK-ET,*  n.  A  loose,  coarse  jacket,  or  short  gar- 
ment worn  by  mariners,  fishermen,  &c.  Brockett, 

Peak,  n.  The  top  of  a  hill,  eminence,  or  mountain j  a 
point ;  any  thing  acuminated ;  the  rising  forepart  of  a 
head-dress.  —  {JtTauU)  The  upper  corner  of  an  extended 
sail. 

Peak,  v.  n.  To  look  sickly,  or  mean  :  —  to  sneak.  Shak, 

Peak,*  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  raise  a  yard  or  gaff  more  obliquely 
to  the  mast  Falconer, 

Peak'ed,*  a.  Having  a  peak  or  point;  picked.  Holloway, 

Peak'ish,  a.  Having  peaks  ;  situated  on  a  peak :  —  thin  and 
emaciated,  as  from  sickness.  Drayton, 

f EAL,  (pel)  71.  A  succession  of  loud  sounds,  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  or  loud  instruments ;  a  loud  noise. 

PeaE,  (pel)  u.  n.  [i.  PEALED  ;  pp.  pealing,  pealed.]  To  ut- 
^er  solemn  and  loud  sounds.  Milton. 

Peal,  v.  a.  To  assail  with  noise.  Milton^  To  cool ;  as,  "  to 
pea!  the  pot."  Qrose.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Pe'an-I§m,*  n.  A  triumphal  song.  Smart. 

PeAr,  (pAr)  71.  [poirBy  Ft,]  A  fruit  of  many  varieties. 

Pear,  v.  ti-  See  Peeb. 

Pearch,  (perch)  71.  See  Perch. 

Pearch'-Stone,  71.  A  sort  of  stone. 

P^ARL,  (pSrl)  71.  [perle,  Fr. ;  perlaj  Sp.]  A  white  or  whit- 
ish, hard,  smooth  substance,  usually  round,  and  of  a  pe- 
culiar lustre,  found  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  oyster  or  bivalve 
moUusk  in  the  Asiatic  seas :  — poetically,  any  thing  round 
and  clear,  as  a  fluid  drop:  —  a  white  speck  or  film  grow- 
ing on  the  eye: — the  smallest  printing  type  except 
diamond. 

PfeARL,*  (perl)  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  pearls.  SmarL 

Pearl,  v.  n.  To  resemble  pearls.  Spenser. 

VBAKLy*  a   Relating  to  or  made  of  pearls.  Ooldamith. 

PJBARL'XSH,*  iu  Impure  carbonate  of  potash.  Brande, 

Pearl'-dIy-er,*  n.  One  who  dives  to  get  pearls.  Cole- 
ridge. 

pEARLED,_(pBrld)  a.  Adorned  with  or  resembling  pearls. 

Peabl'-eyed,  (perl'id)  a.  Having  a  speck  in  the  eye. 

Pearl'grXss,  n.  A  plant 

PE>Ri.'--<5i?s-T?R,*  71.  A  testaceous  fish  that  produces 
pearls.  P.  Cye. 

Pearl'plXnt,  71.  A  plant 

P£arl'sIn-t?R,*  n.  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral,  found  in 
volcanic  tufa,  called  also  fiorite.  Brande. 

Pearl'spXr,*™.  {Mva.)  A  kind  of  brown  spar.  Phillips. 

PHarl'stone,*  71,  (JWiTi.)  A  variety  of  obsidian.  Jamestm. 

PJEABL' WHITE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  submuriate  of  bismuth.  Ure 

Pearl'wort,  (-wiirt)  7t.  An  annual  plant  or  weed ;  sa- 
gina. 

P^abl'Y}  '^  Abounding  with  pearls;  containing  pearls; 
resembjing  pearls.  Drayton, 

PeAr-MAIN',  (pir-manO  ti.  [parmainy  Fr.]  An  apple. 

pEiB'-SHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  pear.  Smith, 

PeXr'-tree,  n.  The  tree  that  bears  pears. 
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P£ai^'^nt,  (pfiE  ^w'  n.  [paUant,  old  Fr*  One  of  the  \ovra 
class  of  people,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try ;  a  rural  laborer ;  a  hind  ;  a  boor ;  a  rustic. 

P&a^'ant,  (pSz'^nt)  o.  Rustic;  country.  Spenser. 

PtA^'^NT-LiKE,  (p€z'9nt-llk)  a.  Rude  ;  like  a  peasant 
rustic. 

tP£As'^NT-LV)  a-  Like  a  peasant ;  rustic.  Milton. 

F£A$'^NT-Ry,  (pSz'^nt-r^)  n.  A  body  of  peasants ;  pea» 
ants  collectively ;  rustics. 

Peas'c6d,  or  PfiAS'cOD,  [pSz'kod,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ,  pin' 
k5d,  fV.  J,  F.  Ja.)  n.  The  husk  of  the  pea. 

FEA§iE,  (pez)  71.  [pais,  Fr  ]  pi.  of  Pea.  Peas  colIeLlivel)^ 
used  for  food,  or  spoken  of  in  quantity.  See  Pea. 

Fea'sh^li*,  n.  The  shell  or  husk  of  tiie  pea. 

Fea'stone,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  limestone,  composed 
of  globular  concretions  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  called  also 
polite.  Brande, 

Peat,  (p5t)  71.  A  species  of  turf^  composed  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter,  used  for  fuel,  [f  A  darling ;  » 
pet,  Shak,] 

Peat'-Bog^,*  n,  A  bog  or  marsh  containing  peat  OenC 
Mag. 

Peat'v,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  peat  Brande. 

PgB'BLE,  n.  A  small,  roundish  stone;  a  rounded  nodule 
especially  of  silicious  minerals,  as  rock-crystals,  agates 
&c.  —  {With  opticiaTis)  A  transparent  rock-crystal  01 
quartz,  used  instead  of  glass  for  spectacles. 

PfiB'BLE-CR^s'TAL,  71.  A  crystal  in  the  form  of  nodules 

P^B'BL,^7)f  (peb'bld)  a.  Abounding  with  pebbles. 

PEb'ble-stone,  71.  A  small  stone.  See  Pebble. 

P£B'BL¥,  a.  Full  of  pebbles  ;  having  pebbles.   Thomson. 

F^-cXn',*  71.  An  American  tree  and  its  fruit,  resembling  tht 
walnut.  Michaux. 

P£c-cvbIl'i-ty,  71.  State  of  being  peccable  or  liable  to  sia. 

Pfic'c^BLE,  a,  [^peccoy  L.]  That  may  sin  ;  liable  to  sin. 

P£c-CA-dIi*'LO,  71.  [pecadillOf  Sp. ;  peceadille,  Fr.J  pi 
PEccADiZiEOES.  A  petty  fault ;  a  slight  crime ;  a  venia 
offence.  [fA  sort  of  stiff  ruff,  Bp,  Taylor.] 

Plc'cAN-CY,  71.  A  bad  quality.  [Offence.  IV.  Monntague.] 

Pfic'CA^T,  a.  [^peccant,  Fr. ;  peeednsj  L,]  Guilty ;  criminaf 
ill-disposed;  corrupt;  bad:  —  injurious  to  the  body  ortt 
health;  corrupting;  diseased:  —  wrong;  deficient;  in 
formal. 

fPfic'c^NT,  71.  An  offender.  Whitloek. 

P£c'c4.-Ryj*  71.  A  Mexican  animal ;  musk-boar.  Booth. 

Pec-ca'vi^  [L.,  "/  have  smjted.^']  A  colloquial  expren 
sion  ;  as,  "  He  cried  peecavi."  Aubrey. 

P£c'co,*  71.  A  kind  of  black  tea.  Adams.    See  Pekoe. 

F£cH^BL£m)E,*7i.  (jtfiTi,)  An  ore  of  uranium;  pitchbleuda 
Brande, 

P£cK,  71,   The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel.  —  A  great  deal ;  as. 


"  a  peck  for  pack)  of  troubles."  [Low.]  See  Pack. 
P£cK,u.  a.  [Jecjuer,  oldFr. ;  picfeen,  D. ;  picAa,  Su .  Goth.]  Ii, 
PECKED  ;  pp.  PECKING,  PECKED.]  To  Strike  with  the  beak, 


as  a  bird  ;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with 

any  pointed  instrument ;  to  strike. 
P£cK,*  V.  71.  To  strike  ;  to  carp ;  to  find  fault  South 
Pl^CK'^R,  71.  One  that  pecks ;  a  bird  ;  the  wooA-peck&r. 
fPfic'KLED,  (-kid)  a.  Spotted ;  speckled.  Walto-n, 
Pfic'T^TE,*  71.  (CAcTTi.)  A  salt  composed  of  pectic  acid  and 

a  base.  Phil.  Mag. 
P£c'T]@n,*  71.   A  vascular  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  birds: 

—  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells  ;  the  clam.  Brande. 
Pgc'Tjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  pectine  ;  noting  an  acid 

found  in  many  vegetables.  Ure. 

P£c'Ti-NAE,  71.  [pectenf  L,]  A  fish  whose  bones  resembla 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

P£c'ti-nal,*  a.  Resembling  a  comb.  Ash. 

P£c'T|-nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb 
pectinated.  P.  Cyc. 

P£c'Tj-NAT-ED,  a.  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

P£c-T|-NA'TI0K,  71.  Stale  of  being  pectinated.  Brovme. 

Pfic'TiNE,*  71.  The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vege- 
tables, such  as  currants,  apples,  &,c.  Brande. 

Pfic'TpL-iTE,*  31.  (Min.)  A  grayish  mineral.  Dana. 

PJ^c'TQ-RAl.,  a.  [peetoraliSf  L.]  Belonging  to  the  breast 

Pfic'Tp-RAJt,  71.  [peetorale,  I*.;  pectoratj  Ft]  (Med.)  h 
medicine  for  diseases  of  the  breast.  —  A  breastplate. 

P£c'Tp-BAii-i«V.*  od-  In  a  pectoral  manner.  Chester 
field. 

Pfic'Tp-Bj-LO'QUj-AI*,*  ih  Relating  to  pectoriloquy.  Mu- 
seum. 

Pfic-TQ-RlL'o-QUl^M,*  71,  Speech  or  voice  coming  from 
the  chest  or  breast ;  pectoriloquy.  Danglison. 

Pfic-Tp-RlL^p-Quy,*  Tk  A  sound  from  the  chest  or  bredst 

—  a  phenomenon  in  the  state  of  diseased  lungs,  ascer 
tained  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  Seudamore. 

Pe'cVL,*  n.  An  East-Indian  measure,  equal  to  132  tbi 
avoirdupois.  Crabb, 

F£c'V-LATE,  V.  a.  &  Tt.  [peeulorj  L.]  [t.  peculated  ;  pp 
pECTjLATiNo,  PECULATED.]  To  ombezzle,  as  public  money 
by  an  officer  ;  to  rob  or  defraud  the  public.  Burke. 

tPfic'v-tATE,  71.  Peculation.  Burnet. 

P£c-V-LA'TipN     n.  [peeulatusj  L.J    Act  ol  peculating, - 
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(Law)  Embezzlement,  or  unlawful  appropriation,  of  pub- 
lic money  by  a  public  officer. 
ffic'v-i.A-TpR,n.  [L.]  One  wlio  peculates  ;  a  robber  of  the 

public. 
,P^-CUL'  AR,  or  P^-Cti'Lj-^R,  (pe-kul'ygir  or  p^-kuM^-jr) 

rp?-ka'  v?ir,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  p^-kaMf-jr,  W,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.]  a. 

\pecuMafi9,  L.]  Belonging  to  only  one,  not  common  to 

many;  singular;  appropriate;   particular;  single. — To 

join  moft  with  peculiar  is  improper. 
ffP^-cuL'i^R,  71.  Property  ;  the  exclusive  property.  MUtoit. 

-~^Canon  law)  A  particular  parish  or  church  which  has 

the  probate  of  wills  within  itself. 
JP?-cO-i.i-XR'|-Ty,  (pg-kul-y^r'e-t?)  n.  dualitjr  of  being 

peculiar ;  particularity  ;  something  found  only  in  one. 
|P$-cul'i^r-IZE,  (p^-kulV^r-iz)  0.  a.j^i.  pbculiarized; 

pp.  PBcuLiARizina,  FScULiARizED.]    To  appropriate  ;  to 

make  peculiar. 

iPj^-cuZi'lAR-LY}  ad.  Particularly ;  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
P£:-cOz«'I^iun£ss,  71.  Peculiarity.  Mede,  [r.] 
*^~ct^Lf-ifMf*ju  [li.]  (Laio)  Peculiar  or  exclusive  prop- 
erty Blackstone.  [Rev. 
yp^-cuN'i^-Rj-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  pecuniary  manner.  fVBsU 
jjP^-cuN'iVRVi  or  P^-cu'Nj-VR-Vj  Cp?-kfin'y?-r?  or  p?- 
ku'n^-s-r?)  [p^ku'ny?r-9,  S.  &.  F.  K. ;  p^-ku'ne-^-re,  fK 
P,  J.  Ja,  Sm,]  a.  [  peeuniariusy  L.]  Aelating  to  money; 
consisting  of  money  ;  monetary.  [wood. 
fP:?-ciJ'N}-oDs,  a.  [picunieuxy  Fr,]    Full  of  money.  SJier- 

SeePE- 

JPfiD-VG-G9^'?C,  a.  Same  aa  pedagogical.  Warton. 
l|pfiD-^-G6^'i-C^,  [peil-9-goj'e-kgil,  Sm.  R.  ffb.;  pSd-gi- 

go'je-kgtl,  Ja.;   ped-^gSg'^-k^,  IT,]  a.    Belonging  to  a 

schoolmaster.    South. 
|tP£D'A-»9-<?I?M»  [ped'^-g9-j5zm,  R.  Wb. ;  pSd'^-gog-lzm, 

Sm.  K.]  n.  Omce  or  character  of  a  pedagogue. 
PfiD'^-aoouE,  (p6d'?-g5g)  71.    [TraiSayojyds.]    One  who 

teaches  boys ;  a  schoolmaster ;  a  pedant.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 
tP£D'A-G6GUE,  (l)£d'^-gog)  V.  a.  [Kai6<iy(>iyiui.'\  To  teach, 

as  a  pedagogue.  Prior, 
|P£:D'A'a&(;^-Vt  n.   [jraiSayatyia.]   The  employment  of  a 

schoolmaster;  teacning.  IV/ate. 
Pe'd^l,  [pS'djl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.;  pSd'gil,  K.  Stb.]  a.  [pedalisj 

L.l  Belonging  to  a  foot.  Brande. 
P£d^^,  n. ;  pi.  fSd/^l^.  A  key,  acted  upon  by  the  foot, 

in  a  musical  instrument,  as  an  organ  or  piano-forte ;  a 

lever  acting  on  the  swell  of  the  organ. 
P^-da'L}-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  feet ;  pedal.  Maunder. 
P^-dXl'i-TVi*  »•  The  act  of  me^uring  by  the  foot  or 


j-PfiD.  n.  A  basket  \  a  hamper ;  a  pad.  Tasser. 
tP^D'A^^^i*  ^  A  toll  paid  by  passengers.  PkiUips. 


by  paces.  Ash.  [r.1 
tPE-DA'N?-oOs,  a.  []  ,      _ 

PEd'ant,  71.    [jp&dantj  Fr.]   A  schoolmaster;  a  vain  pre- 


[pedanefos^  L.]  Pedestrian.  Bailey. 


tender  to  learning  ;  one  full  of  pedantry  ;  a  man  vain  or 
awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  learning. 

1  e-dAn'T(C,        i  a.   [pedttTiiMflue,  Fr.,  from  pcdanu]  Re- 

P?-dXn'ti-caLj  (  lating  to  pedantiy  or  a  pedant;  re- 
sembling a  pedant ;  ostentatious  of  learning. 

P^-uAN'Tf-c^L-LV}  ad.  In  a  pedantic  manner. 

Pe-DAn'TIC-LY,  flrff  QBXa&  d^B  pedantically.  More. 

t-P£»'ANT-l§Mi*  n.  Office  or  quality  of  a  pedant.  Bailey. 

f^PJ6j>'ANT-lZE,  V.  n.  [pcdantisert  Fr,]  To  act  or  play  the 
pedant.   Cotgrave. 

Pfiu'^N-TRVj  »•  Character  or  quality  of  a  pedant;  awk- 
ward or  vain  pretension  to  learning ;  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing ;  an  obstinate  addiction  to  the  forms  of  some  profes- 
sion or  line  of  life,  with  contempt  of  other  forms. 

|;P£d'an-tv»*  »•  An  assembly  of  pedants.  MUton. 

P?-da'rj-^n,*  7u  a  Roman  senator  who  voted  by  walk- 
ing over  to  the  side  which  he  espoused.  Smart, 

PfiD'^TE,'''  a.  (Bot.)  Palmate,  with  the  lateral  sections 
lengthened  and  lobed.  P.  Cyc.  [doji. 

P^-dIt'j-fId,*  a.  (Bot.)    Cut  into  lobes  irregularly.    Zom- 

P£d'dIiB,  (p£d'dl)  v.  tl  fi.  pedoleo  ;  pp.  feddlino,  ped- 
dled.] To  sell  as  a  pedler.  [fTo  trilie;  to  piddle.  Ains- 
iDorth^ 

P£d'di.£,*  v.  a.  To  carry  about  and  sell ;  to  retail,  aa  a 
peddler.  Smart. 

Ped'dler,*  7u  One  who  peddles. 

P&d'dL]SB-£ss,  71.  A  female  peddler.  Ooerbury. 

P&d'dl:^r-¥)  n.  The  articles  sold  by  peddlers.  Milton.  The 
employment  of  selling  petty  articles.  Johnson. 

P£D'DL<J$R-y,  a.  Sold  by  peddlers.  Smft.  [R.] 

P£d'dl(NG,*7i.  The  employment  of  a  peddler.  P.  Mag. 

P£d'dling,  p.  a.  Retailing.  [fPetty  ;  trifling.  Bp.  Taylor*] 

P£d':^-rAst,*  n.  One  addicted  to  pederasty.  Bumey. 

P£d'¥-rXs-T¥,*  n.  Unnatural  love  for  boys.  Ash. 

P£d-e-R£'ro,  71.  [pedreroy  Sp.]  A  small  cannon  managed 
ly  a  swivel ;  a  sort  of  swivel  gun :  —  frequently  written 
peterero. 

p£D'ES-TJiL,  n.  [jiiidestal^  Fr.]  (Areh.)  The  foot,  base,  or 
substruction  of  a  column,  statue,  pillar,  or  wall.  It  con- 
sists of  the  base,  die,  and  cornice. 

P£-D£s'TRf-AL,  a.  [pedestriSf  L.]  Belonging  to  the  foot; 
pedestrian.  Moselcy. 


PE-Dfta'TRj-AN,  a.  Usir  g  the  fecit ;  going  on  foo» 
Pjq:-D:&s'TR|-^N,  n.  One  who  goen  or  journeys  on  foot 
P£-d£s'tr;-^n-19M,*  n    The  act  of  travelling  on  fool 

Browne. 
P:^-Dfis'TBj-AN-IZE,*  V.  n.  To  travel  on  foot.  Ec.  Rev, 
P:^-Di!:3'TR|-60s,  a.  Going  on  foot;  pedef^trian.  Brvjont 
p£d']|-c£i<,*  n.  (BoL)  An  ultimate  branch  of  a  peduncle 

P.  Cyc. 
P£1}'I-c£l-L4.te,*   u.    (Bot.)     Supported    by   a    pedicia 

Qray. 
P£d'|-CI.E,  (pSd'9-kl)  n.  [pedis,  h. ;  pedicitle,  Fr.]  (5o(.)  Thi 

footstalk  which  supports  one  flower.  Bacon.  Pedicel. 
P^-Dlc'V-XiAR,  a.  [pedieulariSf  L.]  Having  the  phtliiriasit 

ur  lousy  distemper;  lousy. 
P5-dI<^'jer-oDs,*  a.  Having  feet,  Eirby. 
P£l>'|-GRE£,  n.  Genealogy  ;  lineage  ;  account  of  descent. 
PfiD'i-MiSNT,  n.  (jpfldw,   L.]   (Arch)  The  triangular  part 

over  the  entablature  at  the  end  of  a  building ;  a  similai 

part  over  a  portico,  door,  window,  &c. 
P£d'j-pXlp,*  71.  (Zool.)   One  of  an  order  of  animals  01 

reptiles,  which  includes  the  scorpion.  Kirhy. 
P^d'l^r,  71.  One  who  peddles:  —  written  ^iaopeddler  and 

pedlar.   See  Peddleh. 
Pe-do-bXp'tI§M,  [ps-dfl-bapajam,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm  Wb.  i 

pSd-^-b^p'ttzm,  fr.]  n.  [iraidos  and  ^dnTiana.]  Tlie  bapi 

tism  of  infants  or  children.  Featley. 
PE"D9-bXp'T|3T,  n.  [naid^s  and  parrrtdTfii.]    One  thai 

holds  or  practises  infant  baptism. 
P^d'q-mXn-cy,*  7k  Divination  by  the  soles  of  the  feet 

Smart. 
P?-d6m'e-T5B,  n.  [peSf  L.,  and  /ietijov,  Gr. ;  pidomitm. 

Fr.]    An    instrument    for    the    purpose    of  registering 

the  number  of  paces  taken  by  a  man  in  travelling  or 

walking,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  distance. 
P^-dCn'cle,*  [p?-diin'kl,  K.  Sm.   Wh.  ,•  ped'iin-kl,  Ash, 

DungUson,]  n,  (Bot.)    The  flower-stalk  of  a  plant.    P 

Cyc.  [  Cye. 

P?-DON'cv-i'Ait)*  1*  Relating  to  or  like  a  peduncle.  P 
P^-dDn'cV-I'^TE,*  a.  Growing  out  of  a  peduncle.  Sjnith. 
Pee,  v.  71.  To  look  with  one  eye ;  to  peep.  Ray.  [North  of 

En  gland  J 
Peed,  a.  Blind  of  one  eye.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Peek,*  71.  See  Peak 
PEEI4,  V.  a.  [peter,  Fr. ;  from  peUis,  L.]  [i.  peeled  ;  pp 

PEELING,  peeled.]  To  sthp  off  the  skni,  or  bark ;   to 

decorticate ;  to  flay.  —  [pUler,  Fr.    To  plunder ;  to  pilL 

Isaiah  xviii.] 
Peel,  71.  Ipalis,  L.]  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing; 

—  a  broad  boEird  with  a  handle,  or  a  shovel,  used  by 

bakers  to  put  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven :  —  an  in- 
strument for  hanging  up  printed  sheets  to  dry. 
PeeIi,*  v.  n.    To   be  separated,  or  come  off,  m  flakeA 

Sioifi. 

Peeled,  (pSld)  a.  See  Fieled. 

Peel'er^  71.  One  who  peels  or  strips  j  a  robber. 

Peel'-HoOse,*  71.  A  small  tower.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.J 

PEEli'iNG,*  7U  The  skin  or  rind  ;  the  peel.  Forby. 

Peep,  v,  n.  [i.  peeped  ;  pp.  peeping,  peefed.}  To  begia 
to  appear;  to  look  slyly  or  curious,  us  from  a  hiding- 
j)lace :  —  to  chirp ;  to  cry  as  young  birds  ;  to  pip. 

Peep,  71.  A  beginning  to  appear;  a  sly  look. 

Peep'eBj^ti.  One  who  peeps:  —  an  eye  : — a  young  chicken 

Peep'-HolEj  71.  A  hole  to  peep  through.  Prior. 

Peep'jng-Hole,  71.  A  hole  to  peep  through  ;  a  little  hole 

Peer,  ti.  [pair,  Fr.]  An  equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank;  a 
companion  :  —  a  nobleman;  particularly, a  nobleman  en- 
titled to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  or  uppei 
house  of  parliament. 

Peer,  «.  71.  fperer,  Norm.  Fr.]  [i,  peered;  pp.  PEERiifo, 
peered.]  To  come  Just  in  sight ;  to  look  narrowly ;  ta 
peep. 

Peer,  v,  a.  To  make  equal  or  of  the  same  rank.  Heylm, 

Peer'^oe,?!.  [pairie,  Fr.]  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  peer; 
the  body  of  peers. 

fPEER'DpM,  71.  Peerage.  Bailey. 

Peeb':?ss,  71,  Lady  of  a  peer ;  a  woman  ennobled. 

Peer'IjEss,  a.  Unequalled;  having  no  peer ;  matchleiib 

P£ER'i:4:^ss-i.y,  ad.  Without  an  equal ;  matchlessly 

P££r'L£ss-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  peerless. 

Pee'tsee,*  tt.  A  species  of  Cliinese  water  chestuto., 
Farm,  Eney, 

Pee'VISH,  a.  Apt  to  complain ;  querulous  ;  cross ;  fretfbk 
morose ;  petulant ;  waspish.  [t^iHy-  Skak.] 

FE£'VfSH-Z.Y,  ad.  In  a  peevish  manner  ;  querulously. 

Pee'V{8H-n£ss,  71.  Irascibility;  querulousness ;  fretfi* 
ness. 

PEE'VfT,*  71.  A  bird,  called  also  the  blacJtcap  or  gray  larus 
mU.  See  Pewit. 

PfiOj  71.  [pegghe,  Teut.]    A  piece  of  wood  serving  as 
nail ;  a  small  wooden  pin :  —  the  pin  or  part  of  an  Instru 
menton  which  strings  are  strained:—  the  nickname  of 
Margaret.  —  To  U^  a  peg  lower,  to  depress  ;  to  sink. 

P£q,  v.  a,  [i.  FEoaED;j>p.  rEQOitro,  feqoeo.]  To  fastev 
with  a  peg. 
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PSo'^  s1^Sj*n.  (Astron,)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying  horse.  Crabb. 

P£g^'&^r,  ft.  One  who  pegs.  Sherwood. 

fPf  GM,  ''em)7i.rjr?7j'//a.]  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the 
old  pa^  sants.  B.  J<maon. 

Pfi9'M^T-iTE,*7L  (Min.)  A  primitive  granite  rock.  Ham^ 
iUoTu 

Pfio'-STRlK-^B,*  n.  One  who  catches  turtles  by  striking 
them  with  an  iron  peg  having  a  string  attached  to  it.  Hol- 
brook, 

PE-aO'ER,*7i,  A  native  of  Pegu.  Eamshaw. 

Pei-rXm'^-t:?r,*  n.  An  instrument  which  shows  the 
amount  of  resistance  ofifared  by  the  surfaces  of  roads,  to 
the  passing  of  wlieel-carriages.  Francis^ 

Pei-ras'tic,*  a.  Attempting.  Smart, 
Pei^e,  (piz)  n.  IpesUj  Sp.j   A  weight;   wise;    a  blow. 
Spcaser. 

'Pei^e,  ^piz)  V.  a.  [peser,  Fr.]  To  poise  ;  tol  )alance.  Sidney, 

PE'KAN,*n.  (^Zuol.)  An  American  weasel.  Booth. 

Pe'k^-^,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  South  American  plant  which 
yields  an  excellent  nut,  called  aaouari  or  sawarra.  P.  Cyc. 

PEk'oe,*  n.  The  finest  species  of  black  tea.  Davis. 

PiliL'^^E,^  n.  The  covering  of  a  wild  beast,  consisting  of 
hair,  fur,  or  wool.  Thompson. 

P^-LA'<?i-^N,  n.  A  follower  of  Pelagius,  a  British  monk  of 
the  5tb  century,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  maintained  free-will,  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 
Bp.HoM. 

pE-LA'(^f-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Pelagius  or  Pelagianism:  — 
belonging  to  the  sea. 

P:e;-la'(^T-ah-I$ivi,  n.  Doctrine  of  Pelagius  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

PI;-LX(j^'^C,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  sea  ;  marine.  LyeU. 

P£L':ip-cbTD,*  ?i.  A  peculiar-shaped  curve.  Frajicis. 

P^LF^n.  Money  ;  riches,  in  a  bad  sense. 

•PiL'FRy,  or  PEl'fray,  n.  Pelf.   Cranmer. 

P£l'J-CAM,  or  P£l'e-can,  n.  [rreXeKai/f  Gr. ;  pelicamiSj 
low  L.l  A  genus  of  swimming  birds :  —  a  lar^^e  bird  with 
a  pouch  from  which  it  supplies  its  young  with  water  j 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  permit  its  young  to  suck 
blood  from  its  breast. — (Chem.)  A  blind  alembic,  or  a 
glass  vessel  from  which  two  opposite  beaks  pass  out  and 
reenter  at  the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  —  (Med.)  An  instru- 
ment for  extracting  teeth. 

P£ii'j-6M,*?i.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite;  pelioma.  Phillips. 

pkz-f-o'MAy*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite ;  peliom.  — 
(JHed.)  A  iivid  spot  or  bruise.  Smart. 

PM'LSssb'j  (pe-les')  n,  [Fr.]  A  robe  or  cloak;  a  silk 
habit  worn  by  females. 

Pel-la'g-ra,*  71.  [pelliSj  L.,  and  aypay  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  dis- 
ease chiefly  affecting  the  skin.  P.  Cyc. 

PftL'L^T,  n.  jj«'ia,  L, ;  pdote,  Fr.]  A  little  ball ;  a  bullet :  — 
shreds  usea  as  pellets,  in  dressing  wounds,  —  (.drch.)  A 
Gothic  ornament. 

P£l'L]?t,  v.  a.  To  form  into  little  balls.  Shak. 

P£l*'LET-ED,  a.  Consisting  of  pellets  or  bullets.  ShaJc. 

P1^l'L}-cle,  n.  [pellicula,  L.]  A  thin  skin  or  membrane. 
-  -(Chem.)  A  film  of  salt  or  other  substance  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  liquors  or  solutions, 

PfeL'i-j-Tp-Ry,  n.  A  perennial  medicinal  plant, 

PJSll-mISll',  ad.  [pile^ile,  Fr.]  Confusedly;  tumultu- 
ouslyj  with  hurrying  confusion.  Shale 

P^LL^,  (pelz)  n.  pi.  [pellisj  L.,  a  skin.]  Parchment  rolls  or 
records  made  of  skins.  —  Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  officer  of 
the  English  exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into 
a  parchment  roll,  called  pellts  acceptorvm. 

P^ii-LU'ciD,  a.  [pellucidus,  L.]  Clear;  transparent;  not 
dark.  MUton. 

P£l-LV-c1d'J-tv,  n.  Pellucidness.  Locke, 

P?L-Lu'cjT3-NJ&ss,  7i,  Quality  of  being  pellucid.  Keil. 

PelOKONITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  bluish-black  mineral.  P.  Cyc, 

P£lt,  n.  [pellisy  L.]  An  undressed  skin  or  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal. —  [^elte,  Fr. ;  pelta,  L.]  A  buckler  or  target ;  more 
correctly,  pelta.  .Addison.  [A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Colloquial.] 

P£lt,  V.  0.  [i.  pelted;  pp.  pelting,  pelted,]  To  strike 
with  something  thrown  ;  to  beat ;  to  throw  ;  to  cast. 

PMsl't^,* n.  A  sort  of  light  shield  or  buckler;  a  pelt. — 
(Bot.)  A  flat  fructification  on  some  lichens.  Crabb. 

PfiL'T^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  rovnd  shield;  fixed 
to  the  stock  by  the  centre.  Brande. 

PfiiiT'iiR,  n.  One  who  pelts.  [fA  paltry  wretch,  HuloeL] 

tFfiljT'JNG,  a.  Mean  ;  paltry ;  pitiful.  Shak, 

P£lt'}NG-,  n.  A  beating ;  assault ;  violence.  Shak. 

P£IjT'-m6n-j&er,  (-mung'ger)  n.  A  dealer  in  furs  and 
skins,  Richardson. 

Pfili'TRV,  n,  [j^elleteriey  Fr.]  Furs  collectively;  skins 
with  the  fur  on, 

PfiLT'-WooL,*  (pSlt'wfil)  n.  Wool  taken  from  the  skin 
or  pelt  of  a  dead  sheep.  Whishaw. 

PfiLnriC,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  pelvis,  Dunglison. 

PfiL'VIs,  n.  {L.]  (Jinat)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

P6m'mj-cXn,*  n.  Meat  or  food  cooked  and  prepared  for 
use  In  long  voyages,  or  journeys.  STuart. 

Pfix,  71.  [^ennay  L,J  Primarily  a  feather;  a  large  feather. 


Spenser.    An  instrument  for  writing,  made  of  a  quill, 
of  a  metallic  substance.  —  [pennan,  Sax.]  A  small  enclua 
ure ;  a  coop,  as  for  sheep,  fowls,  &c, 

PIiN,  V,  a.  \i.  pent  or  penned;  pp.  penning,  pent  or 
penned,]  To  coop;  to  shut  up;  to  incage ;  to  imprisok 
in  a  narrow  place. 

P£n,  v.  a.  [j.  penned  ;  pp.  PENHiHa,  penned.]  To  write 
to  compose,  as  an  author. 

PE'Sf^L,  a,  [pinaly  Fr.,  from  pasrea,  L.]  That  punishes - 
relating  to  or  inflicting  punishment ;  vindictive. 

Pe'nal-Code,*  n.  (Law)  A  code  or  system  of  laws  re 
lating  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  &d.  Rev. 

tP^-NAii'f-TV,  n.  {penahte,  old  Fr.]  Penalty.  Browne. 

Fe'n^l-ly,*  ad  In  a  penal  manner;  by  penalty.  La. 
Stowell. 

PEn^l-TV,  n.  [pdntUiti^  old  Fr,]  Punishment;  judicial 
infliction  ;  a  fine ;  a  mulct;  a  forfeiture  for  wrong  omia 
sion  or  commission. 

PEn'ance,  71.  [penancCj  old  Fr.]  Suflfering,  voluntary  or 
imposed,  for  sin  or  offences  ;  repentance, 

P]E!-NA'TE^,*  n.  pi.  [L,]  The  household  gods  of  tb* 
Romans.  Clarke. 

P£n'case,*  n.  A  case  to  carry  pens  in.  Johnson, 

PfiNCE,  n,  ipU  of  Penny.  See  Pbnnt. 

Penchant,*  (pin-shin g')  n.  [Fr.]  Declivity ;  incima 
tion  ;  bias.  Ee.  Rev. 

P£N'ci:L,  n.  [penicUlum,  L,]  An  instrument  made  of  black 
lead,  or  other  substance,  for  writing  or  marking  withou 
ink ;  a  small  brush  made  of  hair,  used  by  painters ;  the 
art  of  painting :  —  any  instrument  for  writing  without 
ink.  —  (Optwa)  A  collection  of  rays  of  light  converging 
to  a  point. 

P£ir'c}L,  V.  a,  [i.  pencilled; pp.  pencillino,  pxncilled.j 
To  mark  or  draw  with  a  pencil ;  to  paint. 

PEn'ojlled,*  (-sjld)  p.  a.  Painted;  marked  with  a  pen- 
cil ;  drawn  with  black-lead  marks. 

P£n'cjl-lIng,*  n.  The  act  of  forming  sketches  with  a 
pencil ;  a  sketch.  Qu.  Rev, 

PJSn'craft,*  n.  The  use  of  the  pen.  M.  Bruce. 

PiSn'-COt-ter,*  71.  One  who  makes  pens.  Sir  J.  Hawkins 

PEn'dant,  n.  [Fr.J  Something  which  hangs;  a  jewel  in 
the  ear  ;  an  earrmg  :  —  something  corresponding  to  an- 
other thing  symmetrically.  —  (J^aut.)  A  streamer  or  flag 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship.  —  (Arch.)  An  ornanientad 
piece  of  stone  or  timber  hanging  from  the  vault  or  roof. 

PEn'dence,  n.  Slopeness ;  pendency,  Wotton. 

Pi£N'D?N-C¥,  n.  Slopeness;  suspense  ;  delay  of  decision 

PEN'D?NT,a.  [penidensyli.]  Hanging;  pendulous ;  jutting 
over;  sloping;  supported  above  the  ground. 

Pen-DENTE  Lj' TE,*  [L.J  (Law)  "During  the  trial  oi 
dispute;'^  while  the  suit  is  undetermined.  Hamilton. 

P:^n-den'tive,*  Ji.  (Ardi.)  A  spandrel  or  triangular  space 
between  the  arches,  or  arch-headed  walls,  supporting  a 
dome,  which  is  continued  down  to  the  springing  of  such 
arches.  P.  Cye. 

PfiN'DiCE,  n.  See  Pektice. 

PEn'dJ-CIjE,*  71.  A  pendant;  an  appendage.  Jamieson. 

PEnd'[NG,  a.  Depending;  remaining  yet  undecided.  "  Al 
the  period  when  the  treaty  was  pending."  Brit.  Crit 

PEnd'jno,*  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance  of; 
during;  as,  "pending  the  suit."  "Pending  the  negotia- 
tion." _.5yZyfe. 

PEn'bro,*  71.  A  disease  in  sheep ;  hydatid.  Loudon 

jPjSN'DULE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pendulum.  Evelyn. 

PfiN-DV-LOs'j-Ty,  71.  Pendulousness.  Browne    ""R  ] 

PfiN'DV-LODs,  [pSn'du-lus,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  'Sm.;  pSn' 
ji^-lus,  fT.]  a.  [pendvlusy  L.]  Pendent ;  hanging ;  not 
supported  below.  [fDoubtful,  Bp.  Bull.] 

PErr'DV-LOtis-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  hanging ;  suspension. 

P£n'DV-lDM,  71.  [pendulus,  L. ;  pendule,  Fr  J  pi.  PENDU- 
LUMS. Any  heavy  body  so  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate 
or  swing  backwards  and  forwards  abott  some  fixed 
point ;  of  which  the  great  law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are 
always  performed  in  equal  time  ;  a  suspended,  vibrating 
body,  belonging  to  a  clock, 

P£N-E-TRA-BIL'|-Ty,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  penetraUe. 

P£n'e-tra-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  i  pmetrabUls,  L.]  That  may  be 
penetrated,  pierced,  perforated,  or  entered;  susceptive 
of  impression.  Shak. 

PEN'E-TRA-BiiE-Nfiss,*  n,  Quality  of  being  penetrabl& 
Ash. 

PfiN'E-TR^BiiY,*  ad.  In  a  penetrable  manner.  Cudworth* 

fPfiN'E-TRAIL,  71,  [penetroZia,  L.]  Interior  part;  recesfc 
Harvey. 

P&N-E-TRAf L^,*  n.  [L,]  pi.  fVin~e-tra' Ll-A.  A  sacred 
place  in  the  interior  part  of  an  j.ncient  temple.  Crabb. 

Pen'i:-trAn-C¥,  n.  Power  of  entering  or  piercing.  Ray. 

PfiN'i-TRANT,  a.  [Fr,]  Having  power  to  pierce ;  sharp 
subtile,  BoyU. 

P£n'^-TRATE,  v.  a,  [penctro,  L.]  [i,  penetrated  ;  pp 
PENETBA.TiNa,  PEKETBATED.]  To  picrcc  J  to  enter  Le 
yond  the  surface ;  to  perforate ;  to  bore ;  to  affect  th 
mind  ;  to  reach  the  meaning.  Ray, 

PfiN'jp-TRATE,  B.  n.  To  make  way ;  to  pass ;  to  enter. 
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*fiTf'?-TRAT-|KS,*  p.  a.  llercing ;  having  penetration  j 
discerning. 

PfiN-:?-TRA'TiON,  n.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  penetrating ;  men- 
tal power  of  penetrating  j  discernment ;  discrimination ; 
acuteness ;  sagacity. 

P£n']^-trvt:(ve,  o.  Piercing;  acute;  sagacious;  dis- 
cerning; penetrating. 

PiiN'^-TR^-TlVE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  penetra- 
tive. 

PiSw'&ujN,  (pSn'gwjn)  n.  A  large  aquatic  bird:— a  fruit 
common  in  the  West  Indies. 

P£n-|-cIIj'l^Te,*  a.  (Zool.)  Supporting  one  or  more  small 
bundles  of  diverging  hairs  ;  shaped  like  a  pencil  or  tuft. 
Kirby. 

HPjsn  JN'SV-L^,  [pen-In'shy-lj,  S.  ff.  J.  F. ;  p?n-In'aa-l?, 
P.  Ja.  K,  Sm^l  n.  [pmiwuZa,  pene  insula^  L.]  pi.  peninsu- 
IiAS,  A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  but 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  continent  or  muin  land. 

!PEN-iN'sv-L^R,*a.  Relathigto  or  like  a  peninsula..  JVapier. 
Pen-In'su-late,*  v.  a.  To  form  a  peninsula.  Sniart. 
P^N-lN'sv-iiAT-i^D,  a.     Almost    surrounded    by  water. 
Ifyndham^ 

P£n'j-t13NCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  pffimtcntia,  L.]  Q.ua]ity  of  being 
penitent ;  repentance ;  sorrow  for  sin  or  crimes ;  con- 
trition ;  compunction. 

PEn'j-t£n-C¥,  «•  Sa.me  aa  penitence.  T<iylor. 

P£n'J-t£nt,  a.  [Ft.  i  penitena,  L.]  Suffering  pain  or  sor- 
row of  heart  on  account  of  sin ;  repentant ;  contrite. 

PiiN'i-TfiNT,  n.  One  who  is  penitent  or  sorrowful  for 
sin.  [One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but  admitted  to 
penance.  Stillmgficet.] 

P3S;n-j-t£n'tiai.,  (pen-e-tSn'shjI)  a.  Proceeding  from,  or 
expressing,  penitence  ;  enjoined  to  penance. 

PEn-i-tSn'TIAL,  n.  Ipenitenticl,  Pr. ;  pcBiUtentialCy  low  L.] 
A  book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance.  Ayliffe. 

P^N-I-tSh'ti^-RV,  (pSn-e-tSn'sh&-re)  n.  [pamitentiarius, 
low  L.]  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  of  penance. 
Bacon.  A  penitent ;  one  who  does  penance.  Carew.  A 
place  where  penance  is  enjoined  ;  a  house  of  cortection  : 
—  a  prison  in  which  convicted  criminals  are  subjected  to 
a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  with  a  view  to  their 
reformation. 

P£N-j-T:gN'TiA-RYf  (p^n-^-tSn'ah^-re)  a.  Relating  to  the 
rules  and  measures  of  penance.  Bp.  BramlialL 

P£N'j-T£NT-Ly,  ad.  En  a  penitent  manner. 

P£n'KNIFE,  fp6n'nif )  n,  A  knife  for  making  pens. 

P£n'ivi^n,  n.  i  pi.  PENMEN.  One  who  practises  writing;  a 
writer ;  an  author. 

P£n'm^n-shIp,  n.  The  use  of  the  pen  ;  art  of  writing. 

P£n'n^9HED,  (pSn'n^sht)  a.  [panache^  Fr.]  {Bot.)  Diver- 
sified with  natural  stripes  of  various  colors,  as  flowers. 

P£n'H4.NT,  n^  [pennon^  Fr.}  A  tackle  for  hoisting  things 
on  board  a  ship.  Ainswortli.  A  small  flag.  See  Pendant, 
and  Pennon. 

PfiN'N^^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  pennated.  Browne. 

P£n'nat-ed,  a.  [pennatuSf  L.]  Winged. — (^Bot.)  Having 
leaves  that  grow  directly,  one  against  another,  on  the 
same  rib  or  stalk. 

P£n'n?d,  a.  Winged;  having  wings;  plumed.  Huloet 

PfiNNED,*  (pind)  y.  from  Pctu  Written :  — enclosed; 
pent. 

PfiN'Hi^R,  ji.  One  who  pens  or  writes.  [A  pencaae.J 

P£N'Nl-roHM,*  a.  Resembling  the  fibres  in  the  shaft  of  a 
pen  or  feather ;  shaped  like  a  pen  or  feather.  Roget. 

P5N-Nl9^'?R-o0s,*  a.  Bearing  feathers.  Kirhy. 

piw'Nl-Lfiss,  o.  Moneyless;  poor;  wanting  money. 

PfiN'MlNe,  n.  Act  of  penning  or  writing  ;  written  work. 

PfeN'NJ-STONE,*  n.  A  coarse  woollen  stuff  or  frieze. 
BootJi., 

PfiN'NQN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  flag,  streamer,  or  banner:  — 
the  banner  of  a  knight,  baronet,  or  esquire.  —  Ipennay 
L.  A  pinion.  Milton.'\ 

PfiN'NV,  n.;pL  PENCE  or  PENNIES.  An  English  copper 
coin,  (formerly  silver ;)  four  farthings ;  one  twelfth  of  a 
flhilling:  —  asmallsum;  money  in  general.  J):::;^  The  plu- 
ral form  of  pennies  is  used  only  when  the  pieces  of  coin 
are  meant. 

PEN'NY-A-i.iN':?R,*  n.  A  writer  or  author  who  furnishes 
copy  for  a  penny  a  line.  Qu.  Rev. 

PfiN'Ny-CoRD,*  n.  A  small  cord  or  rope.  Shak. 

PfiN'HV-GRiss,*  n.  A  species  of  grass  ;  pennyroyal.  Dyer. 

P£N'Ny-MAll<,*;i.(ScotZiz7id)Rent  paid  in  money.  Jam ieso-^i. 

P£n'ny-Post,*  71.  A  post  in  a  city,  by  which  letters  are 
conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  it.  Oeat.  Mag-, 

P£n-nv-Roy'al,  7U  An  annual  aromatic  or  spicy  plant, 
called  also  penny-grass. 

PfiN'NV- WEIGHT,  (-wat)  iu  A  weight  equal  to  94  grains, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.  —  It  was  the 
weight  of  a  silver  penny  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

PfiN'Ny-wi^E',  a.  Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  lar- 
ger;  saving  or  improper  occasions. 

PEN'Ny-WORTH,  (ptjn'ne-wiirth)  [pSn'ne-wUrth,  S.  P.  E. 
Ja,  K.;  p6n'ne-wurth  or  pSn'niirtli,  }V.  J.  F. ;  pSn'ne- 
wiirth,  ".olloqiiiaUy  pen'nurth,  Sm  ]  n.    As  much  as  ia 


bought  for  a  penny;  any  purchase;  a  bargain    la^u^  . 

small  quantity. 
PEn'sile,  (pfin'sjl)  a.  [pen^ilia^  L.]  Suspended  ;  faupporlo* 

above  the  ground. 
P£n'sjle-n£ss,  n.  The  stale  of  being  pensile. 
PfiN'sipN,  (pSn'shun)  n.  [Fr.]    A  payuient  of  money  ;  s 

rent ;  an  allowance  :  —  an  allowance  or  annual  sum  paid 

for  public  services,  literaiy  merit,  <fcc. 
PfiN'siQN,  (pgn'shun)  o.  a.  [i.  pensioned  ;  pp.  pensioninq 

PENSIONED.]  To  grant  a  pension  to. 
PfiN'sipN-^Ry,  a.  [pensionnairCj   Fr.]    Consisting  of,  ol 

maintained  liy,  pensions. 
P£n'si9N-vR¥)  "•  One  receiving  a  pension  ;  a  pensioner 
PJSn'siqn-^r,  (pen'shun-er)  n.  One  who  has  a  pension ;  a 

dependant. —  (J3t  Cahibr'idge  Umversityj  Eag)    One  who 

pays  for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income;  —  tlie  sam» 

as  commoner  at  Oxford. 
PEn'sive,  (pgn'siv)  a.  [pensify  Fr.;  pevsivo.  It.]  Thought- 
ful with  melancholy  or  sadness ;  sorrowful ;  serious;  sad 
PfiN'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  in  a  pensive  manner;  sadly. 
P£n'sjve-n£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  pensive. 
PEn'stSck,  71.  An  instrument  or  trough  for  supplying  wa- 
ter to  a  mill  or  wheel ;  a  pentrougb ;  a  sort  of  sluice ;  a 

flood-gate. 
P£nt,  i.  &  p.  from  Pen.  Shut  up.  See  Pen, 
P£nt,*7i.  a  confinfed  accumulation  i  enclosure.  Milton, 
P£N-T^-cXp'sy-iiAR,  a.  [irivTe  and  capsiUar.]  Having  five 

cells  or  cavities. 
PEn'ta-jBHord,  7u   [TrivTTc  and  x^P^^-l    An  instrument 

with  live  airings. 
P£n-T4.-c6c'covs,*  a.  (Sot.)  Five-grained ;  having  graini 

or  seeds  in  flye  united  cells,  one  in  each.  Crabb. 
P^N-Tic'RJN-lTE,*  n.  {Qeol.)  A  fossil  animal  body  resenk. 

bling  the  star-flsh.  Buckland. 
P£n't^-cr63-tic,*  n.    A  set  of  verses  so  arranged  as  tu 

exhibit  an  acrostic  of  one  name  five  times  over.  Smart. 
PEw'TA-DXc-Tyi.,*   n.     {Bot.)      A   five-fingered"   plant, 

SmaH. 
P£n'ta-g6n,  n.  {itivTi  and  ytiivia.']  (  Oeonu)  A  plane  figur* 

having  five  angles  and  five  sides. 
P^n-tAq'p-nal,  a.  Q.uinquangular ;  having  five  angles. 
PEN-TAa'Q-NAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  pentagonal  manner.  Browne, 
PSn'ta-grXph,*  n.  An  instrument  for  copying  designs  ; 

—  written  also  pantagraph  and  pantograph.  Crabb. 
P£n-ta-grXph'ic,*        I  a.     Relating  to  a  pentagraph  j 
P£n-ta-grXph'i.c^l,*  j     pantagraphical.    Knowles. 
P£n-t^-9^5"N'|-a,*  71.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order  of  plan's,  which 

have  five  pistils.  Crabb. 
P£n-ta-9^5n'}-an,*  a.  Having  five  pistils   or  styles.    J* 

Cyc.  ' 
PEN-TXg-'y-NODs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  five  styles.  Loudon. 
P£n-ta-he'dral,*  o.   Having  five  aides;  pentahedroun, 

SmarL 
P£N-TA-HED'Rl-CAli,*  a.  Having  five  sides.  Ash. 
P£n-ta-he'dron,*  n. ;  pi.  pEn-t^he'dr/i.    A  figurt 

having  five  sides.  Smart. 
P£n-ta-he'dbovs,    a.    [Trivre  and   Upa.]    Having  fiv« 

sides  ;  pental  edr^.    Woodward. 
P£n-t^-hex-j  -he'dral,*(i.  (Crystallography)  Exhibiting 

five  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range  con 

tainingsix  fa::es.  Smart. 
P^N-tAm'?-t1.r,  n,  [pentametrum,  L.]    A  Greek  or  Latin 

verse  of  five  feet;  a  series  of  five  metres. 
Pen-tAm'e-ter,  a.    Having  five  metrical  feet.  Warton. 
P^n-tAn'orj-a,*  n.  (Bot.)    A  class  of  plants  which  have 

hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  stamens.  Crabb. 
Pen-tXn'drj-^n,*  a.  Having  five  stamens ;  pentandrous. 

Smart. 
Pen-tXn'drovs,*  a.  Having  five  stamens.  P.  Cjjc. 
P£nt-An'gle,*  71.  A  figure  having  five  angles;  a  pent& 

gon.  Crabb. 
PEnt-In'gv-LAR,  u.  [nivrey  and  angular.]   Having  lita 

angles. 
PEN-T^-pfiT'Vl'OOa,  a.  [TTsiTfi  and  Trera'Xov.]  Having  five 

petals  or  leaves. 
PEN-TA-PH5fL'LOVS,*  a.  (BoL)  Five-leaved.  Smart. 
PEN-TXp'<?-Dy,*  7t.  A  series  of  five  feet.  Beck. 
PEN'TARjBH-y,  n.  [iTcvTE  and  dpxn.]    A  government  ei« 

cised  by  five. 
PElfl^'T^-SPXsTj  71.  [pentaspastey  Fr. ;  irivrs  and  o-n-dw,  Gr.  i 

An  engine  with  five  pulleys. 
PEn-tj.-sp£r'movs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  seeds.  Smart 
PEn'ta-stI^jh,  [pen't^-stik,   Ja.   Sm.   Wb. ;   pen-tas'tjk 

JohiisonjAahy  Crabb.]  n.  [Ttzvrt  and  ortx"?.]  A  poem,  po 

etical  passage,  or  stanza,  consisting  of  five  verses  or  linea 
PEn'ta-stvle,  n.  {rrivTt,  and  arvXos.']  (Arch.)  A  buildin 

having  five  columns  in   front;  a   portico  of  five  col 

umns. 
PEn'ta-teujBH,  (pen'tMiik)  «•  hrivrt  and  revx^s.]  Tlu 

five  books  of  Moses,  or  first  five  hooks  of  the  Bible 
P£N-TA-TEtJ'jEHAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Pentateuch.  Wd 

liam3, 
PEn'te-c6n-ter,*  n.     A  fifty-oared  vessel  of  ancien 

Greece.  Miiford. 
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tPr'T^-cCsT,  [pSn'te-kSst,  P.  E.  Ja.  K,  8m.  Wb.;  pfin'te- 
kfist,  S.  H^.  J.  P'i  n.  [vsvrEKoaTfi.]  A  feast  among  the 
Jews,  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  on  the  ^Ueth 
day  after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.,  the  15th  of 
the  month  Nisan,  and  the  next  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  J  Whitsuntide. 

PfiN'T:E-cos-T^L,  a.  Belonging  to  Pentecost  or  Whitsun- 
tide. 

P£N'T?-c6a-TAb9,  n.  pL  Oblations  formerly  made  at 
Pentecost,  by  parishioners  to  their  parish-priest.  Cowel. 

P£n't^-c63-ter,*  71.  A  commander  of  fifty  men  in 
Greece.  Milford. 

PfiN'T^-cds-Tis,*  n.  AGrecian  body  of  fifty  men.  Jlfiyorrf. 

F^nt'hoOse,  n.  [-penty  from  pente,  Fr.,  and  Aou^e.]  A  shed 
hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

PfcN'TiCE,n.  [ijflftdice,  It.]  A  sloping  roof.  TFotUm*  [R.] 

jPfiN'Tj-CLE,*  7U  A  pentice.  Fairfax. 

r^N^TiLE,  It.  A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part  of  a 
roof:  —  they  are  often  called  pantUes.  Moxotu 

P£n  TROuaH,*  (pSn'trGf )  ru  Same  as  penstock.  Francds. 

Pf'NtiLT,*  H.  Fenultima:  —  so  shortened  by  some  writers. 
Brande 

V^'Niii.'Ti-M.^y*  n.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word ; 
penultimate.  WaXker. 

F^-nDl'ti-m^te,  a.  [pfituJtimtu,  L.]  Noting  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one. 

Pe-nOl'ti-m^te,*  71.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word ; 
,  penultima.  Carr. 

P?-NtJM'BR^,  n.  \_pene  and  tem^rfl,  L.J  A  faint  shade. — 
[Astroa.)  An  imperfect  shadow,  as  of  the  earth,  occa- 
sioned by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk.  — 
(^Painting)  The  boundary  of  shade  and  light. 

Pe-nu'Ri-oDs,  a.  [penuriay  L.]  Niggardly;  sparing;  not 
liberal  j  sordid  ;  mean  j  parsimonious  ;  avaricious. 

Pe-nu'ri-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a  penurious  manner. 

p£-Nu'R;-oOs-Ngss,  7^  Niggardliness  ;  parsimony. 

P£n'V-R-V,  V  [penwria,  L.]  Extreme  poverty  j  want  j  indi- 
gence. 

P£n'wom-an,*  (-w(im'&n)  n.  A  female  writer.  Johvson. 

Pe'PN,  71.  (in  India)   A  foot-soldier  j  a  servant. 

Pe'9-nv,  n,  [pffio/Hd,  L.]  A  plant  and  flower: — written 
also  piony. 

PEO'PLE,  CP^'pO  "•  [p&V'ple,  Fr. ;  popuhts,  L.]  pi.  PEOPLE 
or  PEOPLES.  A  nation  ;  those  who  compose  a  communi- 
ty; the  commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobles  ;  the  vul- 
gar ;  persons  of  a  particular  class ;  persons  in  general 
^CF"  ^^  ^  plural  form  peoples  is  rarely  used  ;  and  people  is 
sometimes,  though  now  very  rarely,  used  with  a  singu- 
lar verb;  as,  "  My  people  fjoCA  not  consider."  Isaiah. 

Peo'ple,  (pe'pl)  V.  a.  [peuplerj  Fr.]  [i.  peopled  ;pp.  peo- 
pling, PEOPLED.]  To  Stock  with  Inhabitants. 

fpEO'PLiSH,  (pe'pljsh)  a.  Vulgar.  Chaucer, 

t'F^-pXs'T}C!,  n,  [nEiraivbJ.]  A  peptic  medicine.  Bailey, 

P£:p-ER~I'N6f*  71.  [It.]  A  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  formed 
by  cementing  together  sand,  cinders,  &:c.  Brande. 

P£p'p:?R,  71.  ipeppoTf  Sax. ;  piper^  L.j  An  aromatic,  pun- 
gent plant,  seed,  or  spice. —  There  are  three  kinds  of 
pepper,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  hng,  which  are 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants, 

P£P^p:^R,  V.  a.  [i.  PEPPERED  ;  pp.  peppering,  peppered.] 
To  sprinkle  with  pepper.  [To  beat ;  to  mangle  with  shot 
or  blows.  SJtak.] 

P£p'p?R-BiRD,*  n.  A  bird  that  is  very  fond  of  pepper.  HUl. 

P£p'p^R-Bdx,  7Z.  A  box  for  holding  pepper. 

P£p'p^R-BaX.ND,*iu  A  disease  in  grain.  Farm,  Ency. 

P£p'P]e:r-ca.ke,  ti.  See  Pepper-oinoerbread.  . 

P£p'p?R-coRN,  n.  A  seed  of  the  pepper-plant;  any  thing 
of  inconsiderable  value. 

P£p'PER-<^iN'(jHj;R-BR£AD,  n.  Hot-spiced  gingerbread. 

pgp'plBR-G^RXss,'''  n.  An  aromatic  or  spicy  plant.  Crabb. 

P£f'p:^R-Id(^£,*  7u  a  plant  or  shrub ;  the  barberry :  — ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  black-gum.  Farm.  Kncy. 

PEp'p^r-Ing,  a.  Hot ;  fiery  ;  angry.  Swiift. 

p^p/pER-MlNT,  n.  An  aromatic  plant  or  herb  j  a  liquor  im- 
pregnated with  it. 

P£p/p:^R-sXx'j>FRA(j^E,*  n,  A  worthless  herbaceous  plant. 
Farm.  Ency, 

Pfip'p^R-wA'T^R,*  71.  A  liquid  prepared  from  powdered 
black  pepper,  used  in  microscopical  observations.  Smart. 

P£p'p^R-WORT,  (-wiirt)  n.  An  annual  plant;  a  cress. 

P£:p'Fer-y,'''  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  pepper,  .^the- 
naum, 

P£p'T}C,  a.  [TTErTTiKds.]  Promoting  digestion  ;  dietetic. 
.Sin^worth, 

P£:p'T|c,*  r.  a  substance  chat  promotes  digestion.  IhingJi- 
son. 

VBRi*prep.  [L.]  By;  for;  through.  —  This  Latin  preposi- 
tion is  often  used  in  certain  forms  or  phrases,  and  some- 
times precedes  an  English  word  j  as,  per  day^  perforce,  per 
vian.  **  A  loaf  per  man  ; "  i.  e.  a  loaf  for  each  man  :  — 
■ometimea  it  precedes  a  Latin  word ;  as,  per  annum,  per 
cent,  or  centum.  "  A  man  per  se ; "  i.  e.,  a  man  who,  for 
excellence,  stands  by  himself,  or  alone.  —  As  a  prefix, 
especially  in  chemistry  per  is  often  used  to  amplify  the 


meaning;  BS,p»yx^e  Is  a  substance  containing  a  ma} 

imumofon^gen    Smart, 
P£r-^-cute',  a.  [peracutu8,ltJ\  Very  sharp ;  very  violeni 

Harvey. 
PfiR-AD-vfiJTT'VB-E,  CpSi-^d'V&nt'yur)    ad.  [par  aventurik 

Fr.J  Perhaps  ;  may  be  ;  by  chance.  [Obsolescent.] 
fPER-AD-vENT'VRE,*  n.  Doubt;  question.  B.Jonson, 
\PtR'^~GtRA.TE,  V.  a,  [peragro,  L.]  To  wander  over.  5a» 

ley, 
JPfiR-^-GRA'TIpN,  7u  The  act  of  passing  through.  Brownt. 
P^R-Xfll'Bp-LATE,  V,  a.  [perambyJ.0,  L.j    [i.  pehahbulat 

XD  ;    pp.    PERAHBULATITta,    PERAMBULATED.]        To    Walk 

through;  to  survey  by  passing  through. 

Per-Am-bv-la'tion,  n.  Act  of  perambulating ;  a  travet 
ling  survey;  a  district;  limit  of  jurisdiction  ;  survey  of 
the  bounds  of  a  district  or  parish. 

Per-Xm'bv-la-tqr,  n.  One  who  perambulates :  —  ami- 
chine  for  measuring  distances  on  roads;  an  odometer 

PSK  AiSffNi/M,*  [L.]  "By  the  year." 

Per-bi-sOl'ph^te,*  71.  {_Chem.)  A  sulphate  with  two  pro- 
portions of  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  an  oxide  at  ehe 
maximum  of  oxidation.  Smart. 

P¥R^cXr'bv-r£t-T]?d,*  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  a  max 
imum  of  carbon.  Ure, 

jPer-case',  ad.  Perchance ;  perhaps.  Bacon, 

|Per'c?-ANT,  a,  [perqant,  Fr,]  Piercing;  penetratinn 
Spenser,  ^ 

P:er-ceiv'a-ble,  (per-sSvVbl)  a.  Perceptible.  Locke 

PriR-CEiv'^-BLV,  (per-sev'si-ble)  ad.  Perceptibly. 

fPER-CElv'ANCE,  n.  Perception.  MUton. 

Per-ceive',  (per-s5v')  v.  a.  [percipio,  L.]  [i.  percbited, 
pp.  pEHCEiTiNQ,  PERCEIVED.]  To  discuver  by  some  sen- 
sible effects  ;  to  discern  ;  to  get  knowledge  of  by  the  bod 
ily  senses,  or  by  the  mind ;  to  distinguish ;  to  observe. 

Per-ceiv':^r,  (p^r-sSv'^r)  n.  One  who  perceives. 

P]^r-c£nt'^9-e,*  n.  A  rate  or  estimate  by  the  hundred 
7\Deddell. 

Per  C&n't^m,*  [L.]  " By  the  hundred  :  "  -commonly 
abbreviated  per  cent. 

P:|;r-c£p-tj-bIl'j-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  perceptible. 

P?R-citp'Ti-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  perc^tus,  L.]  That  may  be  per- 
ceived, seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted,  or  smelt ;  observable , 
discernible ;  capable  of  perception. 

Per-c£ip'ti:-blYi  oi^  In  a  perceptible  manner. 

P]^R-c£p'TipN,  71.  \¥x,  I  perceptio,  h.l  Act  of  perceiving , 
power  of  perceiving ;  knowledge ;  conscious  observation ; 
notion  ;  idea ;  conception ;  sensation. 

Per-c£p'tjve,  a.  [percci^ttfs,  L.]  Having  the  power  ol 
perceiving;  perceiving. 

PER-c?p-Tlv';-Ty,  n.  Power  of  perception.  Locke, 

Perch,  n.  {perca,  L. ;  perdu,  Fr.]  A  iresh-water  fish. 

Perch,  n.  \pertica,  L  ;  perche,  Fr.]  A  measure  of  length, 
16^  feet,  or  5.^  yards  ;  in  land  measure,  a  fortieth  part  of 
arood: — a  rod;  a  pole:  —  something  on  which  birdi 
roost  or  sit. 

Perch,  v.tu  [i,  perched;  pp.  perching,  perched,]  To 
sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird  ;  to  roust.  Spenser, 

P^RCH,  V.  a.  To  place  on  a  perch.  More. 

Per-chXnce',  a^.  Perhaps;  peradventure.  Shak, 

P£RCH':^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  perches ; —  one  of  an  ol- 
der of  birds.  {\  sort  of  wax  candle,  also  a  Paris  candle 
formerly  used  in  England.  Bailey.] 

Per-jCHLO^r^te,'''  7u  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  per- 
chloric acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

Per-j6HLo'r{c,*  a  An  epithet  applied  to  chloric  acid 
when  chlorine  is  combined  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen 
Ure. 

p£R-£HLo'R|DE,*  71.  A  compouud  of  an  excess  of  chlo 
rlne  with  a  base.  Brande, 

P¥R-cXp'i-£nc£,*  n.  Act  of  perceiving ;  perception.  Ba» 
lam. 

PER-clP'f-£NT,  a,  [peretpicTW,  L.]  That  perceives;  pef^ 
ceiving  ;  having  the  power  of  perception.  Bentiey 

Per-cIp'J-£nt,  71,  One  who  perceives.  More, 

|F^R-CLO§£',  71.  Conclusion  ;  last  part.  Raleigh 

PER'cp-LATE,  V.  0.  [percoZ0,L.]  [i.  percolated;  pp,  pe» 
coLATiNo,  PERCOLATED.]  TO  filter;  to  Strain  through. 

Per'c<?-late,*«.  71,  To  pass  by  filtration.  Swift 

PiSR-cp-LA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  percolating ;  filtration 

Per'cq-la-tqr,*  tu  A  filterer ;  a  filtering  machine.  Fraw 
cis. 

Per-cCss',  v.  a.  [pereussus,  L.]  To  strike  against.  Baeom 

Per-cOs'siqn,  (p^r-kush'^n)  il  [perettssio,  L.]  Act  ot 
striking;  the  striking  of  one  body  against  another  j  col- 
lision. 

P^R-ctJs's{VE,*  a.  Striking;  striking  against.  Jish. 

Pjbr-cu'tij^nt,  (p^r-kii'sb^nt)  a.  [percutuTi^,  L.]  Striking 
having  the  power  to  strike.  Bacon,  [r.] 

Per  DI'^m,*  [L.]  "By  the  day." 

PJER'Df-FolL,*  7u  A  tree  or  plant  which  periodically  loset 
its  leaves ;  a  deciduous  tree.  Smart. 

Per-d1"tipn,  (pgr-dish'vn)  tu  [perdiCto,  L.]  State  of  b». 
ing  utterly  lost ;  destruction  ;  ruin  ;  death  ;  eteruA 
death. 
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H  eR-T)T"Ti(?N-VBLE,*  (p^r-dlsb'^u-^bl)  a.  Pitted  for  per- 
dition. Pvilak.  [k.] 

tf^R-nr,',  or  P]?r-dOe'  [per-da',  S.  m  J,  Jo,  f  per'dy,  P. 
K  Sim,\  a.  [perdu^  Fr.J  Desperate  j  abandoned ;  given  up 
as  lost.  ^bp.  SancrofL 

fP^R-Du'jTt.  One  who  IB  placed  in  ambush,  or  on  the  watch. 

fPBR-Du',  a<Z.  In  concealment ;  in  ambnsh.  South, 
■  fPER'DV-i.oOs,  a.  \_perdo,'L.'\  Lost;  thrown  away.  Bram- 
kaU, 

fPJER'DV-B-^-BLE,  «.  [Fr,  J  perdwo,  L.]  Lasting ;  long-con- 
tinued. SJuUc. 

fP^E'DV-Bf-BLV* 'k'-  Lastingly;  durably.  Shak. 

fPs^DV-RA^TiQN,  fu  Long  continuance.  *<9i7t^iO(7rtA. 

•-Per-dy'  (p?r-de')  od.  [a  corruption  .of  the  French  oath  par 
Dieiu]  Certainly ;  veruy ;  in  truth,  ^enser.  [Frequent  in 
old  English  poetry.] 

fP£R'E-aAL}  0.  [pcTf  and  igalj  Fr.]  Equal  j  equal  in  all  re- 

epects.  Spenser. 

tPiaR-^-GRA'TipN,*  B.  See  pERAORAxroK. 

P£r'e-q-R|-nate,  v.  n.  [peregrinuSf  L.]  [i.  pereoriwat- 
ED  ;  pp.  FBRBORirrATiifo,  PEREGRINATED.]  To  travel  >  to 
live  in  foreign  countries.  Bailey.  [R.] 

tP£R'¥-&RI-N^TE,*  a.  Foreign  ;  travelled.  Shak, 

P£R-?-&Rj-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  travelling  J  foreign  travel. 

tP£H'^'GR|-NA-TQR,  n    A  traveller.  Casaubon. 

P£r'e-gr1ne,  a.  [peregrin^  Fr. ;  peregrinuSf  L.]  Foreign  j 
not  native  :  not  domestic.  Bacon.  [R.] 

PlR'E-GRlNEjf' n.  A  species  of  falcon.  Selden. 

|P£r-?-or1n'j-TV»  «■  Ipcregrinitey  Fr.]  Strangeness. 
Coe&eraTn. 

•P:er-£mpt',  (per-Smt')  ».  a.  [peremptiM,  L.]  (Law)  To 
kill  ;  to  crush.  Ayliffe. 

fPiEiR-EMP'Tipw,  7U  [peremptio,  L.]  (Zaw)  Act  of  destroy- 
ing i  extinction.  Ayliffe. 

|]P£r'emp-tp-ri-lv,  ad.  In  a  peremptory  manner;  abso- 
lutely; positively :  decisively. 

)|P£R':EMP-Tp-Ri-Pf£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  peremptory  j 
positiveness ;  absolute  decision }  dogmatism. 

^£R'EMP-TO-Ry,  [p6r'em-tyr-e,  S.  J.  E,  F.  K.  Snu  Wb.; 
pSr'em-tiir-e  or  p^-rSm'tg-re,  IV.  P.  Ja.]  a.  [peremptoriusy 
lowL.]  That  puts  an  end  to  all  debate;  decisive;  posi- 
tive ;  dogmatical ;  absolute. 

pER-£N'Nl-.$.li,  a.  [perenniSf  li.]  Lasting  through  the 
year;  perpetual;  unceasing. —  (Bot)  Living  more  than 
two  years. 

Per-£n'n;-^L,  n,  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  lives  more  than  two 
years ;  or  a  plant  whose  roots  remain  alive  more  years 
than  two,  but  whose  stems,  flowers,  and  leaves  perish  an- 
nually. 

tP?R-£N'Nf-Ty,  n.  [perennitas^h.']  Quality  of  being  peren- 
nial. Derham. 

(^P£R-ER-RA'TipN,  71.  [pcrerrotuSy  L.]  Travel ;  act  of  ram- 
bling through  various  places.  Howell. 

Per  FAs  etJ^e':pas,*  [L.]  "Through  right  and  wrong." 

Per'fect,  a.  [por/dit,  Fr. ;  perfectus^  L.]  Possessing  per- 
fection ;  having  no  defect ;  faultless :  —  entirely  finished ; 
complete  ;  eonsummate  :  —  pure ;  blameless  ;  immaculate. 
—  Perfect  number  y^  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  itsdivi- 
Bors.  —  (  Oravi.)  Past  or  finished.  The  perfect  tense  is  that 
form  of  the  English  verb  denoted  by  the  auxiliary  havei 
as,  '*!  have  done.''* 

jPER'FECT,  [per'fekt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  8m.  R.  Wb. ;  p6r'- 
fekt  or  per-fekt',  JoJ  v.  a.  [i.  perfected  ;  pp.  perfect- 
ing, PERFECTED.]  To  make  perfect ;  to  finish  ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  consummate. 

BFer'fect-^r,  n.  One  who  makes  perfect. 

PER-F£c-T{-BlL'f-^N,*  n.  An  adherent  to  perfectibility. 
Ed.  Rev.  [R.] 

P:ipR-F£c-Ti-BlL'|-Tv,*  B.  Capability  of  arriving  at  perfeC' 
tion  ;  capacity  of  being  made  perfect ;  state  of  perfection. 
Dr  JV  Ih-ake. 

P?r-f£c'ti-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  becoming  perfect.  P.  Mag. 

P5R-F£c'Tipw,  n,  [perfectio,  L.]  The  state  of  being  per- 
fect ;  supreme  excellence  ;  something  that  concurs  to  pro- 
duce perfection:  —  an  attribute  of  God.  In  this  last 
sense  it  has  a  plural. 

r^R-F£c'TipN-AL,,  a.  Relating  to  perfection.  [Made  com- 
plete. PearsoTU^ 

P^R-F£c'TipN-ATE,  D.  o.  [perfectionner^  Fr.]  To  perfect. 
Dryden.  [r.] 

l*^R^F£c-TipN-A'TipN,*?i.  Act  of  making  perfect.  Fo.  Q«. 
Rev.  [r.] 

P]q:R-F£c'TipN-l!sM,*n.  The  principles  of  the  perfection- 
ists. Ck.  Ob. 

pER-FEc'TipN-lsT,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  possibility  of 
attaining  perfection  :  —  one  pretending  to  perfection  ;  — 
formerly  applied  to  a  Puritan.  South. 

?BR-Ffic'TipN-M£NT,*  ju  Act  of  making  perfect.  Dr. 
Henry.  [R.] 

Per-fec'tjve,  a.  Conducing  to  bring  to  perfection. 

Per-f£c'T|VE-i:.V,  ad.  So  as  to  bring  to  perfection. 

P6r'f:ect-LV,  ad.  In  a  perfect  manner ;  completely. 

P£B'F£CT-rf£ss,  71.  Completeness  J  perfection;  skill 


P?r-fT"cient,*  (p^r-f  Ish'ent)  7U  One  who  performB  a  pec 
manent  work,  or  who  entiuws  a  chanty.  Smart. 

P:er-fI"cI¥NT,*  (p?r-flBh'§nt)  a.  Effectual ;  performing 
Blackatone 

||P?r-f1d'(-oOs,  orP^R-FlD'lOVS,  [per-fSd'yus,  S.  W.  JS 
F.  K.  Sm.;  per-fld'g-ys,  J.  Ja.  Irb.]  a.  lperjidua,  L-, 
Guilty  of  perfidy ;  faithless ;  treacherous ;  raise  to  trust.' 

1Per-fXd'1-ov8-L¥,  ad.  Treacherously  ;  by  breach  of  faittv 
PER-FlD'j-OVS-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  perfldioua 
'isR'Fl-D¥,  n.  I  perfidif^i  L. ;  perfidies  Fr.]  Treachery ;  breach 
of  faith  or  trust ;  faithless  nes9L 

tP£R'FL4.-BLE,  a.  [perjlot  L.]  Having  the  wind  driven 
through. 

tP?R-FLATE',  V.  a.  [perfio,  L.]  To  blow  through.  Hdrve$. 

tP?R-FLA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  blowing  through.  Woodward. 

P:^R-FO'iii-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Surrounding  the  stem  by  the 
'base  of  the  leaf,  which  grows  together  where  the  raargius 
touch.  P.  Cyc 

P:?R-F6'iii-AT-¥»,*  a.  Resembling  leaves.  HiU. 

P£r'fp-bate,  v.  a.  [perforo,  L.]  [i.  perforated  ;  pp.  per- 
roRATiNo,  perforated.]  To  bore  through ;  to  pierce  with 
a  tool. 

Per-fp-Ra'tipn,  n.  Act  of  perforating;  a  hole- 

Per'FP-RjJ.-t1vb,  a.  Having  power  to  p  erce  or  perforate 

Per'fp-rX-tpr,  n.  He  or  that  which  perforates  j  a  borer. 

Per-porce',  ad.  By  force ;  violently.  Spenser. 

P?r-f6rm',  [per-farm',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  p?r- 
fdrm'  or  per-form',  W.]  v.  a,  [performoy  low  L.]  [i.  per- 
formed; pp.  PERFORMINO,  PERFORMED.]   To  eXeCUte  }  tC 

do  ;  to  discharge ;  to  achieve ;  to  accomplish ;  to  produce 
to  fulfil. 

Per-form',  v.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  act  a  part. 

P^r-form'v^'^E)  "•  That  may  be  performed  ;  practicable. 

PlER-FORia'ANCE,  71.  Act  of  performing;  completion  ;  exe- 
cution ;  production ;  work  j  deed ;  exploit ;  achievement ; 
action ;  something  done. 

P]e:r-form'er,  n.  One  who  performs. 

Per-form'ing,*  n.  A  performance ;  act  of  doing. 

tP£R'FRi-CATE,  V.  n.  (perJrieOj  L.]  To  rub  over.  BaHeg. 

Per-fu'm^-TP-RY,  «.  That  perfhmes.  Leigh. 

P?R-FUME',  wPer'pume,  [per'fum,  S.  tV.  J.  F.  Ja.  R.t 
per-fum',  E.  K.  Sm. ;  per-fiim'  or  per'fum,  P.]  n.  [parfum, 
Fr.]  Volatile,  fragrant  effluvia ;  a  substance  emitting  such 
effluvia ;  sweet  odor ;  ft-agrance ;  scent. 

PER-FUME',  v.  a.  [i.  PERFUMED  :  pp.  PERFUMINH,  PER- 
FUMED.] To  scent ;  to  impregnate  with  perfume  or  sweet 
odor._ 

P?r-fum'eb,  71.  One  who  perfumes  or  sells  perfumes. 

P?R-FUM'?-Ry,*  n.  The  art  of  perfuming;  perfumes  in 
general.  Ure. 

||Per-fDhc'tp-BJ-I.v,  ad.  In  a  perfunctory  manner. 
P?R-fDnc'tp-RI-n£ss,  71.  Negligence;  carelessness, 

IIPer-fOnc'tp-rv,  or  P£r'fvnc-TP-ry,  [per-f  unk't^-re, 
W.  P.  J.  F.;  p6r'fiink-t9-re,  S.  K.  Sm.]  a.  [perfanctorius, 
L.]  Done  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  through  ;  care- 
less how  done ;  relating  to  work  done  carelessly  or  negli- 
gently; indifferent;  slight;  negligent 

Per-fu$e',  v.  a.  IperfufuSflj.}  To  tincture;  to  overspread. 
Harvey.  [R.]  [der. 

P?R-FU'9ipN,*  (per  fu'zhvm)  ti.  Act  of  pouring  out.  JM^uti- 

PER-Fu'S|VE,*a.  Overspreading;  diffusive.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

PifiR-GVME'NE-oOs,*  fl.  (EtU.)  Consisting  of  a  thin,  tougb 
semi-transparent  substance;  like  parchment.  Brande 

PEH'Q9-L4y  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  arbor.  Finett. 

Per-hAps',  ad.  Peradventure  ;  it  may  be ;  perchance. 

PfiR-I-X'GO,*    P£R-J-X'GUA,*     or    P£R-I-AU'«?R,*    71.    A 

small  boat  or  canoe;  a  pirogue.  Ligon.    See  Pirogue. 
P£r'i-Xnth,*  71.   (Bot,)  A  collection  of  floral  envelopes, 

among  which  the  calyx  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 

corolla,  though  both  are  present.  P.  Cyc. 
P£r-j-Xn'thi-Om,*  71.  [iripi  and  avQo<i.]    (Bot.)  An  enve- 
lope that  surrounds  the  flower ;  a  perianth.  Loudon, 
P£r'{-Xpt,  ti.  lneptdirT(ii.]  Amulet ;  charm.  Skak.  [r,] 
Pe-rIb'P-l5s,*  n,  [n-spi  and  ^dXX'xi,]  (Arch.)  A  court  or 

enclosure  entirely  round  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Braitde, 
P£r-I-cXr'dj-Xc,*  o.  Relating  to  the  pericardium ;  peri- 
card  ic.  Med.  Jour, 
PEr-j-cXr'di-^L,*  a,  Relfltingto  the  pericardium.  Buckltmd. 
P£r-1-cXr'di-an,*  I  a.  Belonging  to  the  pericardium.  PhU- 
P£r-j-car'djc^*     (     lipa. 
PfiR-i-cSR'Dj-UM,  7t.  [irepi  and  KapSia^  Gr. ;  pMearde,  Pr.J 

(Ajiat.)   A  thin  membrane,  or  membranous  sac,  which 

surrounds  the  heart. 
P£r'i-cXrp,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  shell  or  covering  of  a  fiull , 

pericarpium.  P.  Cyc. 
P£r-I-cXr'pivm,  71.  [TTGpiand  ifa/jTrtff,  Gr. ;  pcriewrpe,  Fr.| 

(BoU)  The  same  as  pericarp.  Ray. 
P£R-j-jenJE'Ti^L,*a,  Relating  to  the  perichBtium.  Brana^ 
PfiR-l-jBHiS'Tl-OM,*  (-she-um)  71.  [ircfti  and  YuiV^.]  (Bot. 

The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  of  • 

moss.  P.  Cyc 
P£r-(-je;kp-Re'8IS,*  ti.  [6r.]  A  going  round  about;  a  rota 

tion.  Bp.  Kdye, 
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PfiR'I-CLisE,*  n.  (JtfiTi.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 
fPE-Rlc'Lj-TATE,  ».  o.    Ip&ricUtor^  L.]  To  hazard.  Codt^ 

eram. 
tPEi-Rlc-Li-TA'TipN,  71.  Danger ;  hazard ;  trial.  Cockeram. 
PfiR-j-CRA'N^OM,  n.  [irefH  and  Kpaviov.]  {Anat.)  A  mem- 
brane tliat  covers  the  skull. 
fPE-Rtc'v-LOOs,  a.  [periculosus,  L.]  Dangerous ;  hazardous ; 

perilous.  Browne. 
PER-|-D<?-Dfic-A-HE'DRAL,*  a.   Having  twelve  sides  all 

round}  or  when  all  are  counted,  applied  to  a  crystal. 

Smart. 
PfiR'}-D6T,*  n.  (Min.)  The  prismatic  chrysolite,  Brande. 
P^R'i-DROME,*  71.  [irepi  and  6p6fi0S']  A  gallery  or  an  alley 

between  columns  or  walls.  Francis. 
P£r-}-e'cians,*  (per-^-g'sh^ns)  n.  pL    Same  as  peruBci. 

Smart.    See  Periceci. 
PfiR-i-^R'g^YjTi.  [n-cpi  and  ipyov,]  Needless  caution  in  an 

operation;  bustle;   trouble. —  (BAet.)    A    bombastic   or 

over-labored  style.  Crabb.  [r.] 
PER'T-tjtEE,  n.    lirepi  and  yrj,  Gr. ;  pdriffde,  Fr.]    (Astron.) 

That  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  ia  nearest  to  the 

earth  ;  opposed  to  apogee. 
PfiR-l-9^E'VM,  71.  [L.]  Same  as  ;)eri^ce.  Browne. 
P£r'1-gone,*  n.  Same  as  perinTitA.  P.  Cyc. 
PER-j-G-6'Nf-Givi,*  71.  [wEpL  and  ydnofiai.]  (Bot.)  Same  as 

perianth.  Brande. 
PER'l-aoRD,*  71.  (JUin.)  An  ore  of  manganese.  Ure. 
P£r'j-&rXph,*  71.  A  careless  or  imperfect  delineation  ; 

a  sketch.  Diet.  Arts* 
P:^-RT(^'y-woDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  from  the  sides  of  a  ca- 
lyx. P.  Cyc. 
PfiR-f-HE'Li-6N,*  71. ;  pi.  PERIHELIA.  (Astron.)  The  point 

in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest  the  sun ; 

opposed  to  aphelion.  Brande. 
PfiR-l-HE'Lf-tJM,  n.    [L-i  TT€pi  and  jJXioy,  Gr. ;  periUlie, 

Fr.]  Same  as  perihelion.  Cheyne. 
P£r-j-hEx-a-he'dral,*  a.    Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 

primitive  (brm  has  four  sides,  and  its  secondary  six.  SmarL 
PJBr'jL,  n.  [peril,  Fr.]  Danger ;  hazard  ;  jeopardy ;  risk  j  de- 
nunciation ;  danger  denounced  or  threatened. 

P^R'IL,*  V.  Q.    [i.  PERILLED  J  pp.  PERILLING,  PERILLED.]    To 

endanger ;  to  put  in  peril.  Qu.  Rev. 

tPSR'liijW.  71.  IpdrilUrj  old  Fr.]  To  be  in  danger.  Milton.     . 

P£r'jl-oGs,  a.  [pdriUevx^  Fr.]  Dangerous  j  hazardous ;  full 
of  peril. 

PEr'jl-oCs^lV,  ad.  With  peril;  dangerously. 

PfiR'jL-oiSs-Nfias,  n.  Dangerousness. 

P£r'i-l5mph,*  Tu  (ATiat.)  A  transparent,  watery,  or  thin 
gelatinous  fluid.  Roget. 

P¥-rIm'i:-ter,  n.  [irept  and  (tSTpsti),  Gr. ;  pirimetre,  Fr.] 
The  circuit  or  boundary,  or  the  length  of  the  bounding 
line,  of  a  plane  figure. 

P£r-}-6c-ta,-he'dral,*  a.  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  has  four  sides,  and  its  secondary  eight. 
Smart. 

Pe'R|-PD,  71.  [pdriodBy  Fr. ;  jrepioSost  Gr.]  An  interval  of 
time  at  the  end  of  which  tlie  same  phenomenon  again  takes 
place,  as  the  revolution  of  a  planet :  —  a  cycle,  a  circuit :  — 
a  series  of  years  ;  length  of  duration  :  —  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion ;  termination :  —  a  complete  sentence,  from  one  full 
stop  to  another,  or  a  passage  or  series  of  words  developed 
in  properly  connected  parts:  —  a  mark  or  dot,  thus  [.  ], 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

tPE'Rl-QD,  V.  a.  To  put  an  end  to.  Shah. 

Pe-R|-6d'jc,        )a.  I pcriodique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  a  period 

Pe-ri-6d'J-ca.l,  )  or  periods ;  happening  at  regular  or 
stated.times ;  performed  in  a  circuit;  circular;  regular. 

PE-Rl-OD'f-CAL,*  n.  A  publication  issued  periodically,  as  a 
review,  a  magazine,  &c.  Ed.  Rev. 

Pe-ri-5d'j-c^l-1st,*  n.  A  writer  in  a  periodical  work.  JV. 
M.  Mag. 

Pe-ri-ob'i-cal-lv,  ad.  At  regular  or  stated  periods. 

Pe-ri-od's-c^L-nEss,*  71.  State  of,  being  periodical.  Ash. 

Pe-ri-P-dT9'i-tv,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  periodical  Ld. 
Brougham. 

PMR-f~(E'oi,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  People  who  live  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  opposite  meridians.  Crabb. 

P£R-!-6s'T?-tJM,  n.  [nepi  and  dariui/.]  (Anal.)  A  fibrous 
membrane  which  invests  the  bones. 

PfiR-j-PA-TfiT'lc,  71.  One  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle. — 
The  Peripatetics  were  so  named  from  the  walks  in  the 
Lyceum  where  Aristotle  taught:  —  ludicrously,  a  great 
walker  ;  an  itinerant  preacher. 

PEr-i-PVt£t'ic,  a.  [TTfotTrarjjnjffis  J  Belonging  to  the  Per- 
ipatetics ;  Aristotelian  ;  walking  about. 

P£r-I-pa-t£t'I-cal,  a.  Same  as  peripatetic.  Hales. 

P£R-i-PA-T£T'i-cI§M,  n.  Notions  ol  tlie  Peripatetics. 

pj?-RipH'E-RAL,*a.  Relating  to  the  periphery ;  peripherical 
Smart. 

PEr-j-phEr'JC,*        I  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  a  pe- 

PEr-(-pii£r'{-CAL,*  j     riphery.  Smart. 

P;^-RipH':q:-Ry,  n  \Ttspi  and  i^e/jcj,  Gr. ;  pdriphdrie^  Fr.]  Cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  other  curvilinear 
figure. 


P£r';-phra§e,  v.  a.  To  express  by  circumlocution.  BaUep 

P32r'i-phrX^E,*  n.  Same  os  perijthrasis.  Smart. 
P?-rIph'R4.-^Is,  n.    [irepiippaa-csj  Gr.  •,  periphrasis,  h.;  p4 

riphrasBy  Fr,]   pi.  FJ^-Klvn'RA,  5E$.  Circumlocution ;  the 

use  of  many  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one;  as,  for 

death,  we  may  say,  tiie  loss  of  life. 
PER-|-PHRXs'T|C,*ffl.  Circumlocutory;  periphrastical,  ScoU 
PEr-I-phrXs'tj-cal,  a.  Using  circumlocution  ;  circumloe 

utory ;  expressing  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 
PEr-i-PHrXs'tj-c^l-L¥,  ad.  With  circumlocution. 
PEr'J-plCs,  71.  [L. ;  7r«/)i  and  n-AoiJs,  Gr.]  A  voyage  rounc^  « 

certain  sea  or  sea-coast;  circumnavigation.  Dr.  Vincent. 
P&R-lF-NEy^M0'Nl'4.,n.  [L.]  Peripneumony.  Hervey 
PJSR-IP-NEV-M6N'j-c^L,*a.  Afliicted  with  peripneumony 

Ash. 
PER-lP-NEu'Mp-wy,  71.  [nepl  and  TrvEvpojv,  Gr.;  pMpneu 

moniej  Fr.]  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
PEr-i-pP-lyg'P-wal,*  a.  Having  many  sides.  Seudamort 
Pe-rIp'te-ral,*  fl.  (Arch.)  Encompassed  with  coluiii'ss  o* 

battlements;  peripterous.  P.  Cyc. 
Pe-rIp'te-roDs,*  a.  Encompassed  with  columns)  perip. 

teral.  Crabb. 
pE-Rlp'TE-Ry,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  building  surrounded  with  a 

wing,  aisle,  or  passage,  or  with  a  single  row  of  columnd 

Brande. 
Periputist,*  71.  A  small,  tin,  cooking  apparatus.  Welles 
PE-Rlp'y-RlsT,*  71.  A  newly-invented  cooking  apparaiua 

Scudamore. 
Pe'ri,*  n.  i  pi.  pe'RIS.  (Persian  mythology)  A  class  of  im 

aginary  beings  closely  allied  to  the  elves  or  fairies  of  more 

northern  latitudes.  Brande, 
P:e-rIs'ci^n,  (p5-rlsh'y^n)  a.  Having  shadows  all  around. 

Browne. 
P?-Rls'ciAN,*  (pe-rlsh'yjn)  71, ;  pi.  periscians.  Same  as 

periscii.  Browne. 
PE-Rls'CI-i,(-pe-x'ish.'Q-l)  n.  pi.  [L. ;  Trcpifficfnt,  Gr.]   Peo 

pie  whose  shadows  move  all  round,  as  the  inhabitants 

within  the  Arctic  and  Antartic  circles. 
PER'l-SCOPE,*n.  A  view  all  round.  Smart. 
PEii-j-sc6p'jc,*a.  Looking  or  viewing  all  around;  applied 

to  a  kind  of  spectacles.  Dr.  Wollaston. 
PEr-{-sc6p'i-caLj*  a.  Same  as  periscopic.  Ec.  Rev. 
PEr'ISH,  v.  n.  [pcrir,  Fr. ;  pereo,  L.]  [i.  perished  ;  pp.  per- 
ishing, PERISHED.]  To  die ;  to  be  destroyed ;  to  be  lost; 

to  come  to  nothing ;  to  expire  ;  to  decay. 
fPER'jsH,  V.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  bring  to  decay.  Shak. 
Per-jsh-VB^l'J-T¥,*  71.  Perishableness.  Sylvester. 
PER'jsH-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  perish ;  subject  to  decay 
PEr'}sh-^-ble-K'Ess,  71.  State  of  being  perishable. 
PEr'ish-mEnt,*  71.  Act  of  perishing.  Ld.  StoweU. 
PER'i-SFERM,*  n.  The  testa  or  albumen  of  a  seed.  BrMfUki 

pIrI'IsphU'^cIi.,*]'^  Spherical;  round.  Smart. 

PER-fs-s6L'p-(^y,  7L  [T:£pic<To'Kuyia.'\  (BAei.)  Redundance, 
macrology. 

PEr-|-stXl'tic,  a.  [7r£pioT£AAa>,  Gr. ;  p&ristaltiqae,  Pr.J 
(AvM.)  Applied  to  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  intestine?, 
by  which  their  contents  are  gradually  propelled  from  ona 
end  of  the  canal  to  the  other. 

PEr-js-te'RI-PN,  Tt.  The  herb  vervain. 

Pe-r1s't?-rite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar.  Thomson, 

PEr'j-stome,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  set  of  processes  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  theca  of  a  moss  ;  peristomium.  P.  Cyc 

PEr-I-sto'Mi-Cm,*  Tt.  (Bot.)  A  ring  or  fringe  of  bristles  01 
teeth,  which  are  seated  immediately  below  the  opercu- 
lum of  mosses,  and  close  up  the  orifice  of  the  seed  vessel  t 
—  same  as  peristome.  P.  Cyc. 

PEr-i-sTr£ph'ic,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  panoramic 
paintings,  exhibited  in  parts,  by  being  fixed  on  two  cylin- 
ders ;  revolving.  Dr.  Black. 

PEr'i-style,  71.  [peristyle,  Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  building  encom- 
passed with  columns  on  the  inside.  Francis.  A  circular 
range  of  pillars.  Arbutknot. 

P&r-i-st^l' i-i^M*  n.  [L.]  pi.  peristylia.  A  court, 
square,  or  cloister,  with  columns  on  three  sides.  Brands 
A  place  surrounded  with  pillars  ;  peristyle.  Ainsworth 

PEr-I-s1?s'tq-le,  71.  [tts.oi  and  avaroXf}.]  (Med.)  The  pauae 
that  ensues  on  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  before  the  d>- 
astnl^e  or  dilatation  can  follow. 

tP?-RlTE',  a.  [pmtTis,  L.]  Skilful.  Whitaker. 

PER-I-Tp-NE'AL,*a.  Relating  to  the  peritoneum.  P.  Cyt. 

PJ^R-J-Tp-NE'VM,  n.  iKF.pirdvaiov,]  (Anat.)  The  membrane 
which  envelops  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  lines  the  cav 
ity  of  the  abdomen. 

PM!R-i-TRd'^iri~&jy[,*  n.  [irepiTpoxdui.']  (Mech.)  Awheel 
or  circular  frame  of  wood,  fixed  upon  a  cylinder  or  axle, 
round  which  a  rope  is  wound ;  and  the  wheel  and  cylin- 
der being  movable  about  a  common  axis,  a  power  applied 
to  the  wheel  will  raise  a  weight  attached  to  the  rup'i  with 
80  much  the  greater  advantage.as  the  circumfTcnce  oi 
the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder.  This  me- 
chanical power  is  called  the  axis  m  peritrbchw.  The  wind- 
lass and  capstan  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  , 
wheel  and  axle.  Brande. 
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P?-rIt  rq-pXi.,*  a.  Turning  around ;  rotary,  ffooker, 
PEb'j-wIg,  71,  [perruquBt  Fr.]  A  peruke;  a  wigj  false  hair 

for  tbe  head. 
PfiR'j-wlG,  V,  a.  To  dresa  in  false  hair.  Sylvester,  [r.1 
PfiB'l-wI&-MAK-¥R,*  n.  One  who  makes  periwigs.  Booth. 
F^ai-wlN-KLE,  (pgr'^wlng-kl)  n.   A  small  shell-fish j  a 

Kind  uf  fish-snail :  —  a  perennial  evergreen  plant. 
Per^JVHE,  o,  o.    [per/iiro,  L.]   [i.  pebjured  ;  jip.  perjur- 
ing, rERjua£D.],To  forswear 3  to  taint  with  perjury.    It 
is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
fPisR'jyRE,  n    [perjurtLBf  L.]  A  perjured  or  forsworn  per- 

sun.  Shak. 
PiiR'JVRED,*  (per'Jurd)  p.  a.  Guilty  of  perjuiy;  obtained 

by  pcrjiiry  ;  sworn  falsely. 
Per'jvr-:ie;r,  n.  One  who  perjures  or  commits  perjury 
tPiJR-jC'Rj-oDs,  a.  Guilty  of  perjury.  Sir  A*.  CoAe. 
PEK'JV-Ry,  n.  [pennriumf  h.]  A  false  oath  or  swearing. — 
(Zaw)  a  wilful  ^Ise  oath,  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  by 
a  witness  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
P£rk,  v.  71.  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  afiected  brisk- 
ness ;  to  perch.  More, 
Perk,  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  prank.  Shak. 
P^RK.,  a.  Pert ;  brisk ;  airy j  lively  j  proud,  ^mser.  —  "  Perk 

as  a  peacock  "  Forby.  [Local  and  colloquial.] 
P^R-LA'cEoys,'''  (-sh^s)  a.  Resembling  a  pearl.  PennanL 
PteR'LATE,*  a.  (Cheiiu)  Applied  to  an  acid  or  salt,  which  is 

a  phosphate  of  soda.  Francis. 
tPER'liOVS,  a,  Ifrom periloits.}  Dangerous ;  perilous.  Spenser. 
Per-LVS-tra'tiqn,  tu  [perlustratusj  L.j  Act  of  viewing 

all  over.  Howell,  [r.] 
PSr'm4-(?V,  n.  A  little  Turkish  boat,  [r.] 
P£R'm^-n£nce,  iiL  State  of  being  permanent  J  duration  j 
P£R'M^-n£n-C¥,  {     continuance}  lastingness. 
Per'M^-n^nt,  a.  [permanent^  Fr.  j  permanenSf  L.]  Dura- 
ble i  not  decaying ;  unchanged  ;  of  long  continuance ; 
lasting. 
PER'fliA-NfiNT-Ly,  ad.  Durably  ;  lastingly.  Boyle. 
fPjER-MAN'sipN,  71.  [permaneoj  L.}  Permanence.  Browne. 
P£r-M¥-^-bii.'i-tv,*  TU  auality  of  being  permeable.  2>r. 

Ritchie. 
Per'm^-A-ble,  o.  [permeOf  L.]  That  may  be  permeated  or 

passed  through. 
tPisR'Ml^-^iVT,  a.  [permeansylt.]  Passing  through.  ^rowTte. 
Per'ME'ATE,  v.  a.    [permeoj  L.]  [i.  permeated  ;  pp.  per- 
meating, PERMEATED.]  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  in- 
terstices of;  to  pass  through. 
Per-me-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  passing  through.  Bp.  Hall. 
tP^R-Mls'ci-BLE,  a,  [j)enRi5ceo,L.]  That  may  be  mingled. 
tPji:R-Mlss','*  n.  Permission.  Muton. 
Pj^r-m1s's|-ble,  o.  That  may  be  permitted ;  allowable. 
PER-Mls's}-BLy,*  ad.  By  permission.  Dr.  Allen. 
pER-Mis'siQN,  (p^r-mlsh'^n)  n.  [Fr. ;  pentiisausy  L.]  Act 
of  permitting  ;  leave ;  license  ;  allowance  ;  grant  of  lib- 
erty J  a  permit. 
P^R-Mls'siVE,  a.  [permittOjpermisstiSf  L.]  Granting  liberty, 
not  favor  ;  not  hindering,  though  not  approving  ;  grant- 
ed; suffered  without  hinderance ;  permitted,  not  author- 
ized or  favored. 
Per-mIs'sive-lv,  ad.  By  permission ;  without  hinderance. 
P¥R-MlST'"lpi!f,  (per-mist'yyn)  n.  [permistus,  L.J  Act  of 

mixing ;  permixtion. 
P;pR-MiT',  V.  a.  [permitto,  L.]  [L  permitted  ;  pp.  pebuit- 
TiNo,  PERMITTED.]  To  allow,  without  Command  ;  to  suf- 
fer, without  authorizing  or  approving ;  to  allow }  to  suf- 
fer ;  to  admit ;  to  consent  to ;  to  tolerate. 
P£r'M|T,  or  PER-BiiT',  [per'mjt,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.; 
per-mit',  P.  Jo.  Wh.  Rees.]  n.  An  order ;  permission ;  a 
written  permission  from  an  officer  of  the  customs,  au- 
thorizing the  removal  of  goods,  subject  to  duties,  from 
one  place  to  another. 
Per-mIt'tance,  7u  Allowance ;  permission.  Derham.  [r.] 
Per-mjt-tee',*  7u  One  to  whom  permission  or  a  permit 

has  been  granted.  Ritchie. 
P^R-mIt'ter,*  n.  One  who  permits.  Edwards. 
pER-MlXT'ipN,  (p?r-mikst'yyn)  n.  [permistus,l4.']  Act  of 

mingling;  state  of  being  mingled. 
Per-mu't^-ble,*  o.  Changeable.  Buckingham,  [r.] 
Per-MV-Ta'tiqn,  7u  [permutatiOf  L.]  Exchange  of  one  for 
another.  Bacoiu  —  (Algebra)  The  arrangement  of  any  de- 
terminate number  of  things  or  letters,  in  all  possible  or- 
ders, one  after  the  other. 
Pi:r-mute',  v.  a.  IpermutOj  L.]  To  exchange.  SvloeU  [R,] 
Per-mut'^r,  71.  An  exchanger.  Huloet.  [r.] 
PfeR'NAK-cY,*  71.  (£aiD)  A  taking  or  receiving.    Tithes 
in  pernajicy  are  tithes  taken,  or  that  may  be  taken,  in 
kind.   Whiskaw. 

iP¥R-?rI"cipN,*  (per-nTsh'un)  n.  Destruction.  Hudibras, 
'5R-Nl"ciovs,  (p§r-nish'v3)  «•  [yerniciosiw,  L.]  Mischiev- 
ous in  the  highest  degree;  '•wy  hurtful;  ruinous;  de- 
stractive.  —  [pemixj  L.   Q.uick    Milton.] 
pEB-Ni"cro  VS-LY,  (per-nXsh'ys-l?)  ad.  In  a  pernicious  man- 
ner; destructively i  mischievously;  ruinously. 
P?R-Nl"ciovs-NJESS,  (-nish-)7i.  duality  of  being  pernicious. 
tP^R-Nl9'|-TV,  71.  [p&miXfli.}  Swiftness;  celerity.  Ray. 


PEB-NQC-TA'TipNj  1  [pemoctatio,  L.]  lict  jf  watchlnif 
throu^li  the  night   Bp.  Tmjior. 

P^r'nor,*  71.  (Law)  He  who  receives  the  profits  of  land, 
&c.  Jacob. 

P£r'P-nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Laid  thickly  over  with  a  woolM 
substance,  ending  in  a  soft  mual.  P.  Cyc. 

P£R-p-RA'TipN,  n.  [peroratio^  L.]  (Rhet.)  The  concluding 
part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the  arguments  are  briefly  ri> 
capitulated,  and  earnestly  enforced.  * 

pEROVSKiTE,*7t.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  containing  titanium 
and  lime.  Rose. 

F$R-6x'|DE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  having  a  maxiinuot 
of  oxygeuj  the  highest  oxide  of  any  metiU.  C/re. 

PER-5x'j-di2E,*u.  a.  To  oxidize  to  the  highest  degree.  Ure, 

IPer-pISnd',  v.  a.  IperpendOf  L.J  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to 
consider.  Shak. 

PER-piiND':i?R,  or  PER'PilEND-STONE,  n.  A  coping-stone 

P:]pR-p£w'Dj-CEE,  n.  {perpendicuLey  Fr.]  Any  thing  hanging 
down  by  a  straight  line.  [R.] 

P£r-PJ5N-1>1c'v-ear,  a.  [perpendicularisj  L.]  Crossing  an- 
other line  at  right  angles ;  falling  at  right  angles  un  tii« 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  standing  at  right  angles ;  upright 

PfiR-P^N-Dlc'v-L^R,  n.  A  line  falling  on  the  plane  of 
tbe  horizon  at  right  angles ;  a  line  falling  upon  or  intei 
secting  another  line,  so  that  the  angles  formed  by  tlia 
intersection  are  equal,  and  each  of  them  a  right  angle. 

PER-P?N-Dic-V-LAR'}-TV,  n.  State  of  being  perpendicular 

pER-P]EiN-Dlc'v-l*^B-Ly,  o(i.  In  a  perpendicular  manner  i 
at  right  angles  j  in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and 
down. 

tP?R-p:fiN'sipN,  (-shyn)  n.  Consideration.  Browne. 

tP?a-P£N'sj-TV,*  71.  Consideration  ;  a  pondermg.  Smi/L 

fP^Rr-pfis'sipN,  (p^r-pesh'yn)  71.  [perpessiOy  L.]  Suffering. 
Pearsoju 

Piait'PE-TRATE,  «.  0.  [perpetrOf  L.]  [i.  perpetrated  ;^. 
PEBPETBATING,  PERPETRATED.]  To  commit ;  to  perform! 
—  always  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

Peb-p^-tra'tjpn,  71.  The  act  of  perpetrating  ;  the  com 
mission  of  a  crime. 

PER'P¥-TRA-TpR,*  TU  One  who  perpetrates.  Richardson. 

P]ER-p£t'V-^E,  (per-pet'yy-?l)  a.  lperpituel,FT. ,  perpetuus^ 
L.]  Never-ceasiDg;  eternal,  with  respect  to  futurity  ;  con- 
tinual ;  uninterrupted  ;  perennial ;  lasting;  constant ;  in- 
cessant i  unceasing.  —  Pei'petual  screw,  a  screw  which  acta 
against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  so  that  the  action  can  al- 
ways go  on. 

P:?R-p£T'v--6-E-Ly,  ad.  Constantly;  continually;  incea 
santly. 

P^R-pEt'v-ATE,  (p^r-pSt'yy-at)  v.  a,   [perp^tuer,  Fr. ;  per^ 

petWt,  L.]  [^  PERrETUATED  ;  pp.  PERPETUATING,  PERPET- 
UATED.] To  mak^i  perpetual ;  to  preserve  from  extinction  j 
to  continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 

PER-p£T-v-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  perpetuating ;  act  of 
making  perpetual ;  incessant  continuance. 

Per-P?-Tu'|-T¥,  tu  [perpHuitc,  Fr. ,  perpetuitas,  L.]  Stata 
of  being  perpetual;  duration  to  all  futurity;  eternity; 
something  of  which  there  is  no  end  :  —  a  sum  of  money 
that  will  purchase  a  perpetual  annuity. 

Per-ph6s'phate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  in  which  phosphorio 
acid  is  combined  with  an  oxide,  at  the  maximum  of  oxi 
dation.  Ure. 

Per-pl£x',  7).  a.  [perplexusylt.]    [i.  perplexed  ;  pp.  peRt 

FLEXING,  PERPLEXED.]   To  dlStUrb  With  doubtful  notloUS  J 

to  entangle  ;  to  make  anxious  ;  to  distract ;  to  embarrass ; 
to  puzzle;  to  harass;  to  confuse;  to  make  intricate;  to 
involve ;  to  vex. 

tP£R-PL£x',  a.  Iperplexe,  Fr. ;  perplexus,  L  ]  Intricate ;  dif- 
ficult ;  perplexed.  Olanville. 

P?r-pl£x'ed-L¥,   'i'^  Intricately;  with  involution.   Bp 

PER-PLfix'?D-N£ss,  lu  Intricacy;  difficulty;  perplexity. 

Locke. 
Pee-pl£x'|NG,*p.  o.  Embarrassing;  difficult;  intricate. 
P¥R-PIi£x'l-Ty,  7».  [pefyicziee,  Fr.]  Anxiety;  distraction  nl 

mind;  embarrassment;  difficulty;  entanglement;  intri- 
cacy. 
fPEB-PLfix'Ly,  ad.  Perplexedly.  Milton. 
tPER-Pp-TA'TipN,  71.  [;>erand  poto,  L.]  Act  of  drinking 

largely.  Bailey. 
P£R'QU;-slTE,(p6r'kw?-zit)  71.  [perquiskus,  L.]  Something 

obtained  by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  settle? 

salary ;  a  gift  or  allowance  in  addition  to  wages. 
tPER'Quj-^lT-^D,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites.  Savage. 
pER-QUi-^I^TipN,  (per-kwe-zish'yn)  n.  An  accurate  inquh 

ry  ;  a  thorough  search.  Bp.  Berkeley,  [b  ] 
P£r'ri-er,*  7u   [Fr.]   An  engine    for  throwing   stonea 

Hakluyt 
PSr'rPN,*  71.   (Arch.)  A  staircase  outside  of  a  building 

Hamilton. 
P£r'rP-qu£t,*  (pSr'rp-ket)  n.  See  Paro<4uet. 
Pek-mV Qui-EjRy*  (per-nt'ke-§r)  71.    [Fr.]  A  wig-maker 

BriU  Crit. 
P£R'Ry,  71.  [poir^y  Fr.]  A  fermented  liquor  made  of  peats. 
Per  SXL'TijMy*  [L.]  "  By  a  leap  or  jump." 
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PfeR-sciiV-TX'TipN,*Ti.  A  thorough  search.  Smart, 

Fee.  se,  [L.]  By  himself;  by  herself;  by  itself;  by  them- 
selves :  —  abstractedly  j  alone.  —  (Logic)  Things  are  said 
10  be  considered  per  se  when  they  are  taken  in  the  ab- 
stract. Crabb. 

Per'se-cute,  »,  a.  [pers^euter^Fr.-ypersecutus,!*.']  [i-per- 
•EcuTED  ;j3j:».  PERSECUTING,  PERSECUTED.]  To harass  with 
>j«nalties,  generally  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion  or 
Home  other  subject  of  interest  or  importance  ;  to  harass  , 
to  pursue  with  malignity ;  to  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of 
vengeance  or  enmity  :  to  importune  much. 

PJER-SE-cu'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  persecutio,  L.]  Act  of  persecut- 
ing ;  state  of  being  persecuted  ;  malignant  prosecution. 

Per's:^-cu-tive,*  fl.  Persecuting.  ScoU.  [R.] 

PiSR's?-cuT-pR,  n.  One  who  persecutes. 

iTER'SE-cu-TRfx,*?!.  A  female  who  persecutes.  Ee.  Rev. 

fPER-s£v']ER,*  w.  n.  To  persevere.  —  This  word  is  repeat- 
edly found  so  spelt  and  accented  by  Shakspeare,  as  well 
as  by  Spenser. 

PfeR-S]?-VER'ANCE,  fi.  [Fr. ;  perseverc^tia,  L.]  Act  of  per- 
seireringj  persistence  m  any  design;  steadiness  in  pur- 
suits; constancy.  —  (Tkeol,)  Continuance  in  a  state  of 
grace. 

Per-se-ver'ant,  a,  [Fr. ;  perssveraTis,  L.|]  Persisting; 
constant ;  persevering.  Bp.  Prideaux.  Colendg-e.  [r.] 

Per-se-ver'^nt-LV,  ad.  With  constancy.  Spiritual  Con- 
quest. 

'feR-SE-VERE^  w.  n.  [persevere,  L.]  [i.  persevered  ;  ;fp. 
PERSEVERING,  PER3EVEBBD.]  To  persist  in  an  attempt;  to 
hold  on  ;  to  be  constant ;  to  continue ;  to  pursue ;  to  pros- 
ecute ;  to  insist ;  not  io  give  over. 

PfeR-SE-VER'|NG,*  p.  &   Persisting  ;  resolute. 

Per-s:e:-ver'|mg-lv,  at/.  With  perseverance.  Bp,  Bull. 

Per'sian,*  (per'sh&n)  n.  A  native  of  Persia.  Morier. 
—  {Arch.)  A  male  figure,  instead  of  a  column,  to  support 
a,n  entablature.  JPra/icw.    See  Persic. 

Per'sian,*  a.  Relating  to  Persia;  of  Persia.  —  Persian 
wheel,  an  engine  for  watering  lands.  Crabb. 

Per'sic,*  (i.Relating  to  Persia :  — notingan  order  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  an  entablature  is  supported  by  the 
statues  of  men.  Scott. 

Perhicot*  (pA.r's5-ko')  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  liquor  or  cor- 
dial. W.  Ency. 

Persiflage*  (pir-35-flazhO  n.  [Fr.]  Idle  talk,  in 
which  all  the  subjects  are  treated  with  levity  or  banter. 
Q«.  Rev. 

P?R-slM'MpN,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  found  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  United  States  of  America.  Micfiaux. 

PfeR'sl^M.*  n.  A  Persian  idiom. 

PljiR-siST',  V.  n,  [persisto,  L. ;  persister,  Fr.]  [t.  persist- 
ed ;  pp.  PERSISTING,  PERSISTED.]  To  porseverc  J  to  con- 
tinue firm,  inflexible,  or  steadfast ;  not  to  give  over. 

P:5R-sIst'ence,  )n.  State  of  persisting ;  constancy;  per- 
tP^R-sIsT'?N-cy,  )     severance ;  obstinacy  ;  contumacy.  — 
(Optics)  The  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the 
retina,  after  the  luminous  object  has  disappeared. 

♦j^R-sIST'iieNT,*  a.  Remaining ;  not  falling  oflT.  Loudon. 
?R  als'TlVE,  a.  Steady;  firm;  persevering.  Shak. 

■•er'son,  (per'sn)  [pSr'sn,  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja. ;  per'sun,  S.  K..; 
per'sun,  colloquially  pSr'sn,  Sm.]  n.  [persona,  L. ;  per- 
sonne'y  Fr.]  Originally,  a  mask  used  By  Roman  actors; 
r-whence,  character  assumed ;  exterior  appearance ;  the 
.body;  shape:  —  an  individual;  a  human  being;  a  man 
or  woman;  sn  individual,  intelligent  being;  one. — 
1  (Oram.)  The  character  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  bears, 
as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the 
I'person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

fffaR'spN-^-BLE,  a  Handsome;  graceful;  of  good  ap- 
(•pearance.  —  (Law)  That  can  appear  and  maintain  pleas 
in  court. 

PER'sp V-A(?E ,  71.  [personnag-e,  Fr,]  A  person  of  distinction  ; 
exteriar  appearance  ;  character  assumed  or  represented. 

PtK'SQN-^Ii,  [p6r'Bun-&l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  a. 
'■personnel^  Fr. ;  personalis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  person  or 
individual ;  relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  charac- 
ter: —  belonging  tomen  or  women,  not  to  things:  — pecu- 
liar ;  proper  to  hiin  or  her :  —  present ;  not  acting  by  repre- 
sentative ;  done  by  one's  self,  not  by  another :  —  exterior ; 
corporal. —  (Law)  Movable;  appendant  to  the  person,  as 
money;  not  real,  as  land.  —  (Oram.)  Having  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  three  grammatical  persons. 

rfeR'spN-AL,  11.  (Law)  Movable  property,  or  goods  ;  in  op- 
position to  lands  and  tenements,  or  real  estate. 

PfeR'3pN-^L-I§M,*7i.  (Quality  of  being  personal.  Q^u.  Rev. 

r^R-spN-Xl.'1-TY,  7J.  State  of  being  a  person  ;  quality  of 
being  personal;  individuality :  — a  reflection  or  remark 
directly  or  ofiensively  applied. 

PfeR'sow-'AL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  personal.  Warburton. 

PteR'spN-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  personal  manner  ;  in  person  ;  in 
presence  ;  not  by  representative  ;  particularly. 

pER'spw  AL-TV,*  n.  (Law)  A  name  for  things  personal,  in 
distinction  from  things  real :  —  an  action  is  in  personalty 
when  it  is  brought  against  the  right  person,  or  the  per- 
son against  whom  in  law  it  lies.  Whishaw. 


F£r'soh'-Xte,  v.  a.  [i  pebbovated  ;  pp.  febiovatima 
PERSONATED.]  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumea 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  represented  ;  t< 
represent  by  feigning  a  character ;  to  act ;  to  counterfeit , 
to  feign.  [To  describe.  Shalt. — persono,  L.  To  celebrate 
loudly,  JmUffn.] 

PfiR'spN-ATE,  V.  71.  To  play  a  flctitious  character.  Buck. 

PJER'spN-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Labiate,  with  the  palate  of  the 
lower  lip  pressing  against  the  upper  lip.  P.  Cyc. 

PfiR-spw-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  personating;  a  counterfeit. 

PER'spN-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  personates ;  a  performer 

PteR-spN-E'|-TY,*  n.  Personality.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

P¥R-s6N-j-F|-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  personifying. — (Rhet.\ 
A  figure  by  which  inanimate  objects  are  represented  aa 
endued  with  life  and  action;  prosopopoeia. 

P^R-SON'I-FY,   v.    a.    [i.    PERSOKIFIED  ;  pp.    PEHSONIFTINO 

PERSONIFIED.]    To  represent  with  the  attributes  of  ^ 
person ;  to  change  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 

fPER'spN-lZE,  u.  a.  To  personify.  Richardson. 

Personnel,*  (pir'sp-nei')  re,  [Fr.]  The  rank,  appoint 
ment,  and  duties  of  the  persons,  men,  or  officers  belong 
ing  to  an  army,  as  distinguished  from  the  materiel,  jg 
provisions,  arms,  equipage,  &c.  McCvlloch. 

Per-sp£c'tive,  [per-spek'tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm  , 
per'spek-tjv,  Johnson.]  ?i.  [jperspective,  Fr. ;  perspicio,  L.1 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed;  a  vista;  a 
view;  a  prospect: — the  act  of  delineating,  on  a  plane, 
objects  as  they  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  given  height 
and  distance,  J^5-"Thi8  word,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson,  was  generally  accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  but  the  harshness  of  this  pronunciation  has 
prevented  it  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose."  Walker. 

P?R-SP£c'TjVE,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision  ;  optic. 

PER-spfic'TjVE-Ly,  ad.  optically;  through  a  gla^s.  Shdc 

Per-sp£c'tp-grXph,*  ti.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
points  and  outlines  of  objects,  Bigelow. 

tPER'spi-cA-BLE,  a.  [perspicabUi3,'C.']  Discernible.  Herbert. 

PSr-spi-ca'ciovs,  (per-spe-ka'shys)  a.  [perspicax,  L.] 
Q.ulck-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight ;  discerning  ;  acute  ;  clear 

PER-spj-cA'cioys-LY,*  Off.  In  a  perspicacious  manner 
Johnson. 

PER-spi-CA'cioys-Nfiss,  (per-Bp?-ka'shus-nSs)  ti.  Perspi- 
cacity. 

PER-spj-cX^'j-Ty,  71.  iperspicadt^,  Fr.]  (Quality  of  being 
perspicacious  ;  acuteness  of  sight  or  discernment. 

tPER'spi-CA-cy,re.  [perspicacia^  L.]  Perspicacity.  B.Jonson 

JPER-Spi"ci-£NCE,  (per-spTsh'^-^ns)  71.  [perspiciens,  L. , 
Perspicacity. 

fPER'sPf-ciL,  n.  {per^dlhim.,  L.]  An  optic  glass.  Cra- 
show. 

PER-SPi-cu'l-Ty,  71.  [perspicMi't^,  Fr.]  [fTransparency 
Browne.]  Q.uaiity  of  being  perspicuous  ;  clearness  to  the 
mind;  easiness  to  be  understood;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity. 

PEB-spIc'v-otJs,  a.  [perspicuua,  L.]  That  may  be  seen 
through  ;  easily  discerned  ;  transparent ;  clear ;  clear  to 
the  understanding;  easily  understood  ;  not  obscure. 

P:ER-spIc'V-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  perspicuous  manner ;  clear 
iy ;  not  obscurely. 

PER-sptc'V-ot)s-H£s8,  Ti.  Freedom  from  obscurity;  per- 
spicuity. 

PER-spir'a-ble,  [per-splr'^-bl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]'  a 
That  may  be  perspired.  [Emitting  perspiration.  Bacon.] 

PSr-spj-ra'tipn,  71,  Act  of  perspiring  j  excretion  by  thfl 
cuticular  pores.  Arbuthnot. 

Per-spir'^-tIve,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  perspiration. 

PER-SPlR'ii-TP-Ity*  **•  Perspirative.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Per-SPIRE',  V,  re,  [perapiro,  L.]  [t.  PERsriRRD  ;  pp.  peh- 
spiRiNQ,  PERSPIRED.]  To  exudo  by  or  through  the  skin  fxt 
pores;  to  perform  excretion  by  the  pores ;  to  sweat, 

Per-spire',  v.  a.  To  emit  by  the  pores.  Smollett. 

PER-STrIjn<^e',  v.  a.  {jperstringo,  L.]  To  touch  or  glance 
upon.  Burton. 

P]er-suad'^-BI.E,  (per-ewad'^-bl)  u.  That  may  be  per 
suadedj  persuasible.  [R.] 

tP:ER-sUAD'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  persuaded.  Sherwoo4 

Per-SUAde',  (per-swad')  v.  a.    Ipersaadeo,  L.]   [i.  feb 

8UADED  ;     pp.    PERSUADING,   PERSUADED.]     To    COUnSOl   Of 

advise  with  effect;  to  draw  or  incline  the  will ;  to  cause 

to  act ;  to  influence  by  argument  or  expostulation ;  to 

entice ;  to  exhort ;  to  prevail  upon. 
|Per-suade',  ti.  Persuasion.  Soliman  and  Perseda. 
Per-suad'eR)  «•  One  who  persuades. 
||PER-suA-Sf-B"lL'i-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  persuaded. 
||P?r-sua'S{-ble,  [per-swa's?-bl,  S.  P.  F.  Sm.  fVb.;  p^r- 

8Wa'ze-bl,    W.   J.  Ja.  K.  R.]    a.  [persuasibilis,  L.]  Thai 

may  be  persuaded,  [r.] 
yPER-STjA'sj-BiiE-Nfiss,  u.  Cluality  of  being  persuasible.  , 
PER-SUA'§lpN,   (per-swa'zhun)  re.  [Fr.]  Act  or  art  of  pe^ 

suading ;  exhortation ;  enticement ;  state  of  being  pe» 

suaded;  creed;  belief;  opinion. 
Per-sua'sjve,  a.  [persuasif,  Fr.]    Having  power  to  poi 

suade  ;  influencing  the  will  or  passions  ;  hortatory. 
Per-sua'sjve^  71.  Bxltortation ;  argument;  importunity. 
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jfiER-suX'SfTE-LV,  ad.  In  such  a  mmner  as  tn  persuade. 
ek-sua'sjve-n£ss,  n.  QuaUty  of  being  persuasive. 

r?K-sUA'S9-Ry,  a.  [persuasoriuSf  L.]  Having  power  to 
persuade ;  persuasive.  Browne. 

]?r-sDl'ph^te,*  n.  (CAem.)    A  salt  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  peroxide.  Ure. 

P£r-svl-ta'tiqn,*  n  An  eruption  of  the  blood.  Scott. 

Pert,  a.  [pert,  Welsh;  pert,  D.]  [fLively  ;  brisk  ;  smart. 
Milton.]  Saucy ;  forward  j  bold  and  loquacious. 

Pert,  n.  A  pert  or  over-forward  person.  Qoldamith.   [R.] 

tP^RTj^u.  n.  To  behave  pertly  or  impudently.  Bp.  Qauden, 

Per-tain',  V,  n.  [pertineoj  L.]  [i.  pertained  ;  pp,  pkb- 
TAiNiNQ,  rEHTAiNKD,]  To  belong  ;  to  relate  :  to  appertain. 

|PER-TfiR-E-BRA'TlQN,  n.  [per  and  UrebratiOy  h.]  Boring 
through.  Bailey 

PfeRTH'iTE,*7i.  (JIfin.)  A  variety  of  felspar.  TkomsoTi. 

P£r-ti-na'ciovS,  (per-t^-na'shys)  a.  Obstinate;  stub- 
born }  perversely  resolute.  [Resolute ;  steady.  South.] 

Per-tj-na'ciovs-lv,  (p&'r-te-na'shys-I§)  ad-  In  a  pertina- 
cious manner;  obstinately;  stubbornly. 

PER-Tj-NA'CIOVS-Ntess,  n.  Pertinacity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

pER-Tl-NA<?'f-TV,  71.  {j^ertinaciaj  L.]  auality  of  being  per- 
tinacious ;  obstinacy;  stubbornness;  persistency. 

fPER'Ti-NA-cy,  n.  rpfiriiTWLr,  L,]  Obstinacy;  constancy: 
pertinacity.  Bp.  Tmjlor, 

Per'tj-nEnce,  1 71.  [pertineoj  L.]  (Quality  of  being  per- 

PJER'Tj-NfiN-cy,  j  tinent ;  ntness  ;  propriety  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  relevancy ;  appropriateness ;  appositeness. 

Per'TI-n£nt,  a.  [pertinms,  1,. ;  pertinenty  Ft.]  Related  to 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to  the  purpose  ;  not  useless  to 
the  end  proposed  ;  apposite ;  fit ;  relevant ;  appropriate. 

PisR'T|-Ni£NT-LVi  irf-  Appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

pER'Ti-NlhNT-Niss,  71,  Appositeness  ;  pertinence.  [R.] 

tP^R-TlN'ijtJENT,  a.  [pertinffenSy  L.]  Reaching  to  ;  touchmg. 

Pert'ly,  ad.  In  a  pert  manner  ;  smartly ;  saucily. 

PiERT'N^ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  pert ;  sauciness. 

fpER-TRAN'si]5NT,  a.  {jtertransiens,  L.]  Passing  over.  Bailey. 

Per-TURB',  v.  a.  [perturbo,  L.]  [i,  perturbed;  pp.  per- 
turbing, PERTURBED.]  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb;  to  dis- 
order. Bp.  HaU.  [r.] 

pjpR-xiJR'B^NCE,*  71.  Perturbation  ;  disturbance.  Sharp. 

fP?R-TUR'BATE,  fper-tUr'bat,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Snui 
per'tur-bat,  fVb.]  v.  a.  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to  per- 
turb. More.    See  Contemplate. 

Per-tt/r-ba'tion,  n.  [perturbaiio,  L.]  Disquiet  of  mind; 
disturbance;  disorder;  confusion;  cause  of  disquiet; 
commotion  of  passions.  Hooker. 

PEr'tvR-ba-tqr,  n.  [L.]  One  who  disturbs. 

pER-TilRB'ER,  n.  A  disturber.  Sir  O.  Paul. 

?er-tuse',*  a.  Bored  through  ;  perforated.  Bailey.  [R.] 
fpER-TU^ED',  (per-tuzdO  a.  [perttisus,  L.]  Bored  ;  pierced 
with  holes.  Scoiu 

1P]er-tC'$ipn,  (per-tu'zhi^n)  ti.  Act  of  piercing,  hole 
made  bv  piercing ;  a  perforation.  Bacon, 

Per-tOs'3IS,*7i.  (Med.)  The  whooping-cough.  Brande. 

P£r'Oke,  71.  [^emiquej  Fr.]  A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  peri- 
wig. 

P£r'Oke,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  perukes  or  wigs,  [r.] 

PEr'Ake-Mak-er,  n.  A  maker  of  perukes;  a  wig- 
maker. 

PEr'VLe,*  71.  (Bot)  The  cover  of  a  seed.  Hamilton. 

P]B-RtT'^^L,  7t.  Act  of  perusing;  examination. 

^E-Rtl^E',  V.  a.  [i.  PERU9ED  ;  pp.  perusing,  perused.}  To 
read  ;  to  observe  ;  to  examine. 

P]E-Rtrs'?R,  71.  One  who  peruses  ;  a  reader. 

Pe-rO'V|-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Peru.  —  Peruvian  bark,  or 
cinchona,  a  bark  from  a  Peruvian  tree,  much  used  in 
medicine.  Brande. 

Per-vade',  v.  a.  [pervado,  L.]  [i.  pervaded  j  pp.  per- 
Vadino,  pervaded.]  To  permeate;  to  pass  through  the 
whole  extent  of;  to  extend  through. 

PER-VAD'lNG-,*p.  <z.  Passing  through  ;  penetrating. 

P^R-VA'sTpN;  (p^r-va^shun)  n.  The  act  of  pervading; 
state  of  being  pervaded.  Boyle. 

fER-VA'sjVE,  fl.  Having  power  to  pervade.  Shenstone.  ■ 

Per-v£rse',  o.  [peroerSf  Fr, ;  perverauSy  L.]  Distorted 
from  the  right ;  obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
tractabie;  untoward;  spiteful;  petulant;  vexatious; 

P?r-verse'lVi  ati*  In  a  perverse  manner ;  spitefully, 

Pjbr-vErse'N]^ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  perverse. 

Pi^R-vfeR'sipN,  (per-vgr'shyn)  7U  [Fr.]  Act  of  perverting  ; 
state  of  being  perverted  ;  change  to  something  worse. 

P?R-v£R's|-Ty,  71.  [perversUe,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  per- 
verse ;  ill  disposition ;  perverseness  ;  crossness. 

P?r-vHr'sive,  o.  Tendmg  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 

PjER-vfiBT',  V,  a.  [perrerto,  L.]  [t.  perverted  ;  pp.  per- 
verting, PERVERTED.]  To  distort  from  the  true  end 
or  purpose ;  to  corrupt ;  to  turn  from  the  right;  to  entice 
to  ill. 

Per-vErt'?d,*p,  a.  Turned  aside  from  right ;  corrupted. 

p]^R-vfeRT'ER,  n.  One  who  perverts;  a  corrupter. 

PER-vfiRT'j-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  perverted.  Mountagu. 

fP^R-Vfis'Ti-GATE,  V.  o.  [peroMtig-o,  L.]  To  searcnout. 
Cocktram, 


tP?R-vEs'Tj-GA'TipN,  71.  [pervestigatu ,  L  ]  A  thorough  'j 
diligent  search.  Chillingioorth. 

fPER-VJ-CA'ciOVS,  (pfe'r-v?-ka'8hys)  a.  [pervicax^  L.]  Spit© 
fully  obstinate  ;  peevishly  contumacious.  Den/iam, 

■  pER-VJ-CA'cioys-Ly,  ad.  With  spiteful  obstinacy. 
PifiR-vi-CA'ciPVS-Nfias,  1 71.  SpiteAil  obstinacy  ;  coBti>m» 
PER-vi-cX9'j-xy,  S     cy.  Bentley. 

PiSK'vi-c^-CXt  «•  [permcaciay  L.]  Same  as  permcaeit^ 
Bailey, 

Per'VI-pDs,  a.  yperviusy  L.]  That  may  be  permeated, 
penetrated,  or  paaeed  through;  admitting  passage;  per< 
meable.  [Permeating.  Prior^ 

Pj£r'v;-oDs-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  pervious. 

PiSR'vis,  71.  See  Partis. 

P^-sade',  fpe-sad',  Ja. ;  p^-zad',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr  ]  The  motion 
which  a  norse  makes  in  raising  or  lining  up  his  fort 
quartern  Farrier^s  Diet. 

Pfis's^Ry,  71.  [peasaire^  Fr,]  (Med.)  A  small  roll  of  somo. 
thing,  as  of  nnt,  medicated  for  thrusting  into  the  uterui 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  ^rbutknot. 

PEs'si-MlST,*  n.  A  universal  complainer ;  opposed  to  op- 
timist. StnarU 

Pfis'sp-MXN-cy,*  71.  [ireirads  and  navreia.]  Divination  by 
means  of  pebbles.  Smart. 

PEST,  n.  [peaUy  Fr. ;  pestisy  L.1  Plague  ;  pestilence  ;  a  per- 
son or  thing  mischievous  or  destructive. 

PEs'TJpR,  t!,  o.  [pester,  Fr.]  [i.  pestered  ;  pp.  PEiTERiWG 
PESTERED.]  To  disturb  j  to  perplex;  to  harass;  to  en 
cumber. 

PEs'T?R-ER,  Tt.  One  who  pesters  or  disturbs. 

tPEs'T?R-oi;s,  a.  Encumbering;  cumbersome.  Bacon. 

PEST'-HoOSE,  71.  A  hospital  for  persons  infected  with 
any  pestilential  disease.  South. 

PEs'tj-dOct,  71.  [pestis  and  duco,  L.]  That  which  conveys 
contagion,  Donne. 

P^S-tIf'?r-oOs,  a.  [pesti/er,  L.]  Propagating  pestilence 
destructive  :  mischievous ;  pestilential ;  malignant ;  in 
fectious.      \ 

PEs'tj-lEkce,  n.  [Fr. ;  pestilentiay  L.]  A  contagious  oi 
infectious  disease,  which  is  epidemic,  or  endemic,  and 
mortal ;  the  plague  ;  pest ;  contagious  distemper. 

PEs'tj-lEnt,  a.  TFr. ;  pestilensy  L.]  Producing  pestilence 
or  plagues ;  malignant;  pestilential;  mischievous;  de- 
structive. 

PEs-Tj-liEw'Ti^L,  (pSs-te-lSn'sh?!)  a.  [peatileiUiel,  Fr.]  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  pestilence  or  of  the  plague  ;  pro- 
ducing pestilence ;  infectious;  contagious;  mischievous 
destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  pestilent. 

PiSs-Tj-LEw'Tl^L-Ly,*  ad.  By  means  of  pestilence.  Qit.  Rett 

PEs-tj-lEn'tiovs,*  a.  Pestilential.  Sidney.  [R.] 

PEs'ti-lEnt-ly,  ad.  Mischievously  ;  destructively. 

tPEs-Tj:L-LA'TipN,7i.  Act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.  Srowww 

IIPEs'TLE,  (pSs'sI  or  pgs'tl)  [pgs'tl,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  K.i  p6s' 
si,  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [pesteiZ,  old  Fr. ;  pistiUumy  L.]  An  instru- 
ment with  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar.  —  ^ 
pestle  of  porky  a  gammon  of  bacon.  Huloet. 

NPEs'tle,  (pes'sl)  u.  71.  To  use  a  pestle,  B.  Joiison.  [r,J 

FEt,  n.  A  slight  anger  or  passion  ;  a  slight  tit  of  peevish- 
ness :  — a  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and  brought  up  by 
hand ;  a  cade  lamb ;  any  creature  or  person  that  is  fon- 
dled and  indulged, 

PEt,  v.  a.  [i.  PETTED  ;  pp.  petting,  petted.]  To  treat  as  a 
pet;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge. 

PEt'^l,  or  Pe't^l,  [pet'jl,  S.  P.  E.  Siru;  pS'tsil  or  pSt'^J, 
TV.  J.  F.;  pe't^l,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [TreruXoi'.]  (BoL)  A  ilower 
leaf;  a  division  of  the  corolla  of  a  plant. 

PEt'^-lIne,*  a.  (BoL)  Relating  to  or  like  a  petal.  Smith. 

PET'^L-I^M,  71.  [nreraX((r/i<if.]  A  form  of  banishment 
among  the  Syracusans,  for  five  years,  by  writing  the 
name  of  the  obnoxious  person  on  a  leaf. 

PEt'^l-Ite,*  Th  (Min,)  A  rare  mineral,  having  a  foliated 
structure.  Brande. 

PET'^LLED,*(pet'sild)a,  Furnished  with  petals.  BarretL 

PEt'^-lpId,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal,  P.  Cyc. 

PEt'a-loDs,  a.  Having  petals, 

PET'^li-SHAPED,"^  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  petal.  Qray 

IPje-tXr',  n.  Same  as  petard,  Shak, 

P:?-tXri>',  71.  [petard,  Fr. ;  petardo.  It.]  (Mil.)  An  engine, 
charged  with  powder,  resembling  in  shape  a  high-crowned 
hat,  formerly  much  used  for  breaking  gates,  barricades,  <Scc. 

PEt-JiRD-eer',*  71.  One  who  manages  a  petard.  Crahb 

PST'4-s&Sy*  n.  [L.]  A  broad  covering  for  the  head  ;  Mer 
cury's  winged  cap.  —  (jSrcA.)  A  cupola  in  the  form  of  a 
broad-brimmed  cap.  Crabb. 

P?-tAu'rist,*7i,  (Zool.)  A  marsupial  animal  which  has  the 
power  of  taking  extensive  leaps  through  the  air.  Brand*. 

PE-TE'0Hf-JEy  (pe-te'k9~e)  71.  pi.  [L.]  (Med.)  Small,  red 
pestilential  spots, 

P¥-TE';eH|-^L,  [p9-t5'k5-^l,  fT.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  p?-t5k'e-?l,  P 
Sm, ;  p^-tS'k'y^l,  S.K.]  a.  PesLilentially  spotted.  .^rfruCArut 

PEt-?-rX'RP,*  71.    See  Pederero.  Falconer. 

P£t'e-r?i.,  n.  A  sea-bird.  Hawkesworth.  See  Petrel. 

fPE'Ti^R-MXM,*  71.  A  fisherman  poaching  on  the  TbamM 
Mason, 
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ffi'TER-PfiNCE.    n  pL  A  tribute  of  a  penny  from  every 
house  in  England,  otherwise  called  Rome-scotf  formerly 
paid  to  the  pope»  at  Lammas-day.  Bp.  Hall. 
Pe'^ter-wort,  (-wurt)  n.  A  plant. 
P£t'i-o-l^r,*  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  petiole.  P.  Cye. 
PEt'j-o-late,*  a.  Growing  out  of  petioles.  Loudotu 
PEt'i-olEj*  n.  (Boe.)  The  stalk  of  a  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 
P£t'j-9-lule.*  n,  {BoQ  A  little  petiole.  London, 
Pe  TTTj  Cp?-tet',  pSt'e,  or  p6t'it)  [pe-tef  or  pSt'?,  Sm. ;  pSt'jt 
or  pe-t6t^  Jd. ,-  p?-tet'  <»■  pe-te',  K. ;  pSt'?,  R.  Wb.]  a.  [Fr.] 
Small  J  little  ;  inconsiderable ;  petty.  Harmar.    QCT  "  In 
the  sense  of  peUijy  as   opposed   to   importanty   grandj   or 
kighf  it  is  generally  pronounced  petty,  even  when  the 
spelling  is  petity  as  petit  or  petty  larceny^  petit  or  petty 
treason.*^  Smart. 
rjE:-Tl"TipN,  (pe-llsh'un)  n.  [petitioj  1,.]    A  request;  en- 
treaty ;  supplication  ;  a  single  part  or  article  of  a  prayer. 
P?-T^"TlpN,  (pe-tish'yn)  v,  a.  \i,  petitioned  ;  pp.  pbti- 
TioNiNn,  PETITIONED.]  To  sollcit ;  to  suppUcate }  to  en- 
treat. 
P^-Tf'TipN-A-Ri-LV,  (p?-t!sh'yn-9-re-l?)  o^    By  way  of 

petition,  or  begging  the  question.  Browne. 
rjE-Tl"Ti9N-A-Ry,  (p?-tish'yn-g^-r9)  a.  Supplicatory;  com- 
ing with  petitions  ;    containing   petitions  or  requests. 
Hooker. 
P]E-Tl"TipN-ER,  (pe-tish'vn-^r)  n.  One  who  petitions. 
pE-TV'Tt-d    PsiN-ctpf f-iy*    (pe-tish'e-6)    [L.]    {Logic) 
"  A  begging  )f  the  question  ; "  or  the  taking  of  a  thing  for 
true,  which  is  false,  or  which  requires  to  be  proved.  Ency, 
pETiT-MAiTREf*  (pSt'S  ma'tr)  n.  [Fr.]    A  coxcomb  j  a 

fop.   Chesterfield, 
fPfiT'i-Tp-RY,  a.  \_petitorius,li.'\   Petitioning;  petitionary. 

Brewer. 
PEt'!T-Trea'?on,*  (pet'^-tre'zn)  n.  See  Trba9on. 
PiST'iviAN,*  n.  The  smallest  pig  of  the  litter.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial, Kng.] 
Pe'tre,  (pe't§r)  71.  [peira,  L.]  Nitre;  saltpetre,  Browne. 
P?-tre'jJ.N,*  a.  Relating  to  a  rock  or  stone.  Ure. 
Pe'tr:?l,*  n.    A  sea-fowl,  or  bird  of  the  class  of  procella- 
ria,  the  appearance  of  which  around  a  vessel  is  said  to  be 
a  presage  of  a  storm  ;  called  also  storm-petrel^  storm-hirdy 
and  Motlier  Cary^s  chidten.  Brande. 
P]?-tr£s'cence,*  71.  Act  of  being  turned  to  stone.  Scott. 
P^-TRi£s'c?NT,  a.  [petresceos^  L.]  Becoming  stone ;  pet- 
rifying. 
P£t-rj-fXc'tipw,  71.  [petrifacio,  L.]    The  act  of  petrify- 
ing ;  state  of  being  petrilied  or  turned  to  stone ;  that 
which  is  petrified  or  made  stone. 
PEt-rj-fXc't;ve,  a.  Having  the  power  to  petrify. 
P^-TRtF'ic,  a.  [pctrificusy  L.]  Having  power  to  change  to 

stone ;  petrifactive. 
jPE-TRlE'i-CATE,  V.  fl.  To  petrify.  J.  Halt. 
PEt-rj-fi-ca'tiqn,  n.  Petrifaction.  Hallywell. 
PEt'RI-FY,  v.  a.  [petrifiery  Fr. ;  petra  and  fio,  L-]  [i.  fet- 
aiFiED  ;  pp,  PETRIFYING,   PETRIFIED.]     To  Change  to 
fitone ;  to  make  callous,  obdurate,  or  hard ;  to  fix. 
PISt'ri-fy,  v.  n.  To  become  stone.  Drydeji. 
P£T'RlL-lTE,*n.  {Min.)  A  sort  of  felspar.  Crahh, 
Pe'trjne,*  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter.  Ec.  Reiu 
Pe'trol,   [pE'tr5I,  S.  fV.   fVb.;  pe-troV,  Jo.  Sm.]  tu  [pi- 

trolCj  Fr.]  Same  as  petroleum.   Woodward. 
P^-TRO'l^-DM,  n.  A  brown  liquid  bitumen,  found  in  Per- 
sia, the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and 
several  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  cajled  also  rock-oil  and 
Barbadoes  tar. 
PfiT'RQ-LtNE,*  n.    A  substance  obtained  by  distilling  pe- 
troleum. Brande. 
P^-tr6l'P-(?V,*  n,  Xirtrpoi  and  \ayoi,'\  A  discourse  con- 
cerning rocks.  Phil.  Ma^. 
PEt'rq-nEl,  71.  yp&trinM,^  Fr.]  A  pistol ;  a  small  gun  used 

by  a  horseman  ;  pettrel.  Spe^nser. 
Pe-trq~si'liex,*  n.  {Min.)  Hornstone,  or  compact  felspar. 

Ciea.vela-(\d. 
Pe'tro^s,*  a.  Stony;  resembling  stone.  Dunglison. 
PEt'T[-c6at,  71.  The  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress, 
PEt'tj-coat,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  petticoat ;  female.  Ash. 
P£t'T|-f6g,  v.  n.  \i.  pettifoooed;    pp.    PETTiFoaciNa, 
'       PETTIFOGGED.]  To  play  the  pettifogger.  Milton. 
PET'Tf-F(^a-jaER,  ji.  A  petty,  small-rate  lawyer.  Carew. 
PEt'ti-fSg-ser-v,  n.  Practice  of  a  pettifogger;  trick. 
PEt't|-n£ss,  n.  Small ness  ;  littleness;  unimportance. 
PEt'tish,  a.  Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petulant.  Burtoiu 
PET'TJSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pet ;  petulantly  ;  fretfully. 
PEt'TJSH-nEss,  71.  Fretfulness ;  peevishness.  Collier. 
PEt'ti-toe^,  (pgt'te-toz)  n.pl.  The  feet  of  a  young  pig : 

—  ludicrously,  the  toes  generally. 

' P&i'TOy  71,  [It.]  The  breast: — figuratively,  privacy  ;  as, 

"  in  pettoy"  1.  e.y  in  reserve  ;  in  secrecy.  Ld,  Chesterfield. 

PEt'tr^L,*  n.  A  breastplate  for  a  horse ;  petronel.  Sidney 

PEt'tv,  fl.  [petity  Fr.l    Small;  inconsiderable;  inferior; 

little;  trifling;  trivial;  frivolous;  futile. 
PEt'tv-chaps,  (-chSps)  n.   A  kind  of  wagtail,  called,  in 

some  parts,  the  beam-bird. 
PET'TV-coi?.  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
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PEt'ty-WhYn,*  a    A  plant,  called  also  wed  e-furze.  B^n 

PEt'v-lance,  )n  [p^tuiancfi,  Fr. ;  prfuteTitia,  L.]  Uualiq 

PEt'v-lAN-cv»  i  of^  being  petulant ;  sauciness  ;  peevish 
ness ;  ill  temper :.  fretfulness ;  wantonness. 

PET'v-r-4.WT,  (pet^'yv-I^nt)  a.  [Fr. ;  petula-nsy  L.]  Saucy;  per 
verse  ;  abusive ;  pettish ;  fretful ;  pert ;  wanton. 

PEt'v-LANT-L¥,  ad.  In  a  petulant  manner  ;  pertly. 

tPE-TDL'covs,  a   [petulcusy  L.]  Wanton  ;  frisky.  Cane. 

Pe-tGnse',*  n.  (Mill.)  Porcelain  clay  ;  a  variety  of  felspar 
Ure. 

Pe-tOntse',*  or  P?-tOnt2e',*  (pe-tuns')  n.  ( Chinese)  Set 
Petukse.  Brande. 

Peu-cEd'a-nIne,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  oN 
tained  from  the  peucedanum  officinale,  or  sea-sulphur  wort 
P.  Cyc. 

Peur'MI-cXn,*  Ti.  Potted  beef.  Maunder     See  Pemuicar 

Pew,  (pu)  7u  A  seat,  or  several  seats  enclosed  together^  is 
a  church. 

Pew,  v.  a.  To  flirnish  with  pews.  Ash. 

Pew'-door,*  (pa'dor)  n.  The  door  of  a  pew.  Guardian. 

Pe'wjt,  or  Pe'w:?T,  [pe'w?t,  S.  fV.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  pii'et^  P. 
K.    IVb.]  71.    [piewity  D.]    A  water-fowl;  the  lapwing 

Pew'pEl-low,  n.  A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pew'ter,  71.  [  peau(er,  Teut.]  An  artificial  metal,  aeinj 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  together  with  a  littfe  antimony, 
zinc,  or  copper :  —  the  pewter  plates  and  dishes  in  a  housn 

Pew't^r,*  o.  Relating  to  or  made  of  pewter.  Scott. 

Pew'ter-er,  71,  A  smith  who  works  in  pewter.  Boyle. 

Pew'-wom-an,*  (pii'wum-gin)  71.  A  woman  who  conduct! 
strangers  to  a  pew  in  a  church,  Ed.  Rev. 

PEx'i-TY,  n.  [pecto,  L,]  The  nap  or  shag  of  cloth.  Coles. 

PfEn'ning,*  (fgn'ing)  n.  A  small  German  copper  coin,  of 
the  value  of  only  about  one  twelfth  of  a  farthing.  Crabb 

Phje-mog'a-mo&s,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  flowers  and  seed! 
that  are  visible.  P.  Cye. 

Ph^-n6m'?-n6n,  n.  See  Phenomenon. 

Pha'e-tqn,  n.  A  kind  of  lofty,  open  chaise,  upon  foul 
wheels  ;  so  named  from  PhaiSton,  the  fabled  driver  of  the 
chariot  of  the  sun. 

PhX^-E-de'na,  n.  [({)ayi6atvay  Gr. ;  pkagedceiia,  L.]  (Med.) 
An  nicer  that  eats  away  the  flesh. 

PHX(jr-E-DEN'lc,a.  [pWerf,2Tw,L.,an  ulcer.]  Relating  tool 
curing  an  ulcer;  corroding;  ulcerous.  Dun^ison. 

PhX^-e-de'NOVS,  o.  Same  as  phagedenic.   Wiseman. 

pHA-LiN'(j^E-AN,*  a.  Relating  tDaphalanx:  —  notingcertaIi( 
bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  Low. 

Pha-lAn'(??r,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals 
Brande. 

PH^-LXN'^j-OiJa,*  o,  Iphalangiumy  L.]  Relating  to  a  genui 
of  spiders.  Smart. 

Pha'lXnx,  or  PhXl'anx,  [f^i'lJinks,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  fa'ftnka 
or  f  ai'pnks,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  f  Sl'^nks,  Sm.]  n,  [L.]  pi.  L 
PI£4-LAJV'fiE9i  Eng.  pha'lXnx-e^,  or  phXl'axx- 
E§.  A  close,  compact  body  of  men  ;  —  originally  applied 
to  a  Macedonian  troop. — The  classical  plural,  phalan- 
ges, is  applied  to  the  small  bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes 
J)5=*"The  pronunciation  ph&l'^nx  is  the  more  general, 
but  pha'l^mx  is  the  more  analogical."   Walker. 

PhXl'a-rIs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  small  genus  of  grasses,  one  spe 
cies  of  which  produces  Canary-seed.  P.  Cyc. 

Pha-i^e'cian,*  ifHS'sh^n)  a.  Noting  verses  of  eleven  syl 
lables.  Crabb.  —  Written  also  plialmciaTU 

PhXl'e-rope,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  wading  bird 
Brande, 

PhXn-e-ro-gXm'ic,*    i  0.    [<pav£p6s  and  ydno$.]  (Bot.) 

PhXn-e-r5g'a-m6Ds,*  (  Having  the  reproductive  organi 
visible.  I^elL 

Phantagih",*  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  covered  with  scaleg 
Ooldsmith. 

PhXn'ta-scope,*  71.  An  optical  instrument.  Scudamsre 
See  Phantasmascofe. 

PhXn'tX^m,  71.  An  appearance,  generally  a  vain  and  airy 
appearance ;  something  appearing  to  the  imagination  j  a 
vision  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  phantom, 

Phan-tX^'ma,  71.  [(ftavTaaiia,]  Same  as  phantasm. 

Phan-tX^MA-go'rj-^,*  n.  [iPavraatia  and  SiyopAopLat  1 
An  optica]  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  images  of 
objects  can  be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
motion  given  to  them,  whereby  a  strong  illusion  is  pro- 
duced ;  a  sort  of  magic  lantern.  Brande. 
PH^Pf-TA^-MA-Go'Rl-^L,*  a.  Phantasmagoric.  JV.  A.  Rev 
Phan-tX^-m^gSr'IC,*  a.    Relating  to  phantasmagoria* 

Coleridge. 
PHAN-TA§'MA-GO-Ry,*7i.  Same  as  phantasmagoria.  Qu.  Rev. 
Phan-tX§'m^-scope,*  7L  [<i>avTiitjiin  and  o-jton-itj.]  An  op- 
tical instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Roget,  which  gives  ths 
appearance  of  motion  to  figures.  Roget. 
Phan-tA^-ma-tGg'r^phv,*  n.  A  description  of  oelestiaf 

appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c,c.  Crabb 
Phan-tXs'tic,        }      a„    Ti, 
Phan-tXs'T|-cal,  i  ^  S««  Fantastic. 
PuXn'TA-SY,  71.  See  Fantasy. 

PhXn'tpm,  71.  [phantdmCy  fantdme.  Ft  A  spectre;  at 
apparition  ;  a  ghost ;  a  phantasm  ;  &  fst  cied  vision. 
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?BXii-t  jm-Xt'jc,*  a.  Balating  to  or  like  a  phantom  ;  fan- 
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tastic.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
pH»t-^-6N'|C,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  Pharaohs.  Smart. 

IP -cAr?,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pharoa.  Bailey.  —  Written  also  pharo. 
I-  3XR-i-SA'tc,        j  a.  Relating  to  or  lilte  the  Pharisees ; 
PaXB-j-sA'i-cAL,  i  attentive  to  external  ceremonies  j  rit- 
iial ;  externaUy  religious ;  formal ;  hypocritical. 

ipHXR-j-SA'j-c^L-LV,*  ai.  In  a  Pharisaical  manner.  Allen. 
PHiR-j-SA'i-cAL-Ni:sa,  n.  auality  of  being  pbarisaic. 
PhXr'}-3a-1sm,  [f  ar'?-saL-lzm,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ,-  f  ar-^-za'izm, 
Jo.  K.'\  n.  NotiODS  and  conduct  of  a  Pharisee. 

3tPHXR-j-SE'AN,  a.  Pharisaic.  Milton. 
PHXa';-SEE,(filr'?-s5)  [fair'9-Be,  W.  Sm.R.  Wb. ;  fSlr'^-ze, 
Jo.  K.]  n,  [pharashj  Heb.]  A  separatist  among  the  Jt  *^s, 
or  one  of  a  sect  who  separated  themselves  from  the  f-est 
of  the  people,  pretending  to  peculiar  holiness,  from  their 
strict  observance  of  ceremonies. 

JPhXr-ma-(?eu'tic,  [f  ir-mj-su'tiic,  W:  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
f'4r-m?-ltu'tik^  S.  SV]  a.  Relating  to  pharmacy,  or  prepa- 
ration of  medicines. 

IPhXr-m^-^eu'tj-c^l,  tt.  [0aoua*f£uriK(5j.]  Same  as  phar- 
maceutic. 

||PHXR-M:^-9EiJ'TiC3,*  71.  pi  (Med.)  The  science  of  prepar- 
ing medicmes,  and  of  the  effect  of  medicines;  pharmacy. 
Smart. 

pHiR-M^rcSL'Q-^^IST,  il.  One  who  is  versed  in  pharma- 
cology. Woodward. 

PuAR-MA-cdL'Q-(ji-V,  n.  [(pdpfiaKov  and  X^yo^.]  A  treatise 
on  pharmacy,  or  on  meoicines. 

Phar-m^-C9-pce'i^,  (fir  m^-kp-pg'yj)  n.  [(papfianov  and 
iTOLEoj,'^  pi.  PHARMACOPOSIAS.  A  dispensatory  ;  a  boolc 
containmg  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHJiR-M^-c  op'p-LlST,  71.  [(p&pfjtaKov  and  ffwAiti).]  An 
apothecary  j  a  druggist. 

?HJi.R'MA-C¥,  n.  [(i)dpfiaKov.}  The  art  or  practice  of  prepar- 
ing medicinesj  the  trade  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist. 

Pu^r-mAk'P-lixe,«  n.  (Min.)  Native  arseniate  of  lime. 
Brande. 

fPilA'RO,  71.  Same  as  pliaros.  Sir  T.  Herbert 

pHA^Rds,  n.  [L.]  A  watchtower  ;  a  lighthouse  for  directing 
mariners ;  so  named  from  the  famous  one  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Phar'sXng,  n.  SeepAHASANG. 

PuA-Ri'N'(?J?-AL,*tt.  Relating  to  the  pharynx.  Ro^et 

PHAR-yN-«6G'RA-PHV,*  Tu  [(fidpvy^  and  ypdipoi.]  (Mnat.) 
A  description  of  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHXR-^N-&6L'Q-(^Vt*w-  The  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  pharynx,  Dunglison. 

PiiXR-VN-GOT'Q-My,  (far-in-g3t'9-m?)  n.  [^dpvy^  and 
T£j[ti/6j.]  The  operation  of  malcing  an  Incision  into  the 
pharynx. 

PhAr^VNX*  [fir'inks,  P.  Sm.  Wb.;  fa'rjnka,  W.]  n. 
[(pdijvy^.j  (Anat.)  The  back  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  gullet,  below  the  larynx.  Brande. 

FuXs'CQ-Loan^,'"  n.  (Zoot.)  A  marsupial  quadruped;  the 
wombat.  Brande. 

PHA§E,*_(faz)  [faz,  Sm.  R.;  fas,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr. ;  0d(ris.] 
pi.  PHA'^E^.  The  appearance  of  any  celestial  body,  es- 
pecially of  the  moon  or  an  inferior  planet,  as  seen  by  an 
observer  ;  the  appearance  or  stateof  any  phenomenon  that 
undergoes  a  periodical  change ;  phasis.  Brande. 

PnA'^:^^,  (f  a'z^l)  n.  [phaseolus,  L.]  A  French  bean }  a 
kind  of  pulse.  Jlinsworth. 

PiiA'sjs,  71.  [L. ;  0dffiff,Gr. ;  pkase,Fr.'\pl.vuA'si:.^.  An  ap- 
pearance of  a  body  at  a  particular  time,  particularly  of  a 
planetary  body.  See  Phase. 

[phxI^a  i  "*  ['^^*^A"*']  A  phantasm.  Hammond. 

PHiA^'^NT,  (f^z'smt)  71.  [faisan,  Fr.]  One  of  a  family  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  originally  from  Asia ;  a  wild  cock. 

PHi^A^'A^^-B'V)'*'  n*  A  coop  or  collection  of  pheasants. 
Maunder. 

fPUEi^R,  n.  A  companion.  Drayton.    See  Fear,  and  Fere. 

rUEE^E,  (fez)  V,  a.  To  comb  ;  to  fleece  ;  to  curry ;  to  les- 
sen in  bulk.  Shak.  [R.]  See  Feaze. 

PHEE§'y,*  a.  Fretful  J  querulous;  irritable;  sore.  Forhj. 
—  A  provincial  word  in  England.  —  Pheese^  n.,  a  fit  of  fret- 
fulness,  is  a  colloquial,  vulgar  word  in  the  United  States. 

Pu&N'a-cIte,*  tu  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  quartz. 
HartioalX. 

Ph£n'q^ite,*  Tt.  {Min.)  A  species  of  bright  and  beautiful 
alabaster.  Phillips. 

Ph£x'I-cIne,*  n,  A  purple  powder,  which  is  precipitated 
when  a  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water. 
Brande. 

PH£N'l-cdp-T^B,  n.  [0(;ii<tK<f7rrepo£.]  A  bird  with  purple 
wings.  HakenoiU. 

Vhe'njx,  (fu'njks)  n.  [(ftoivil,  6r. ;  phanix,  L.J  MUton.  See 
Fhcenix. 

Ph£w-q-ga'mj-^n,*  o.  (BoL)  Having  visible  pistils  and 
stamens  ;  phsnogamoua.  Btoidti. 

*Hi^-NdM'E-NAZi,*  a.  Relating  to  phenomena.  Ee.  Rev. 

'U5-N6M'E-H^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  phenome- 
non. Coleridge. 


Phe-n5m'?-n6n,  n.  [(patvSfievov.}  pi.  phenomena.  At 
appearance  ;  any  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  senses  —  It  li 
commonly  applied  to  those  appearances  of  nature  of 
which  the  cause  is  not  immediately  obvious,  such  ai 
the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  tScc.,  pro- 
duced by  experiments ;  or  to  unusual  natural  appearances, 
as  meteors,  comets,  &lc.  ffCT"  Smart  says,  "  This  wora 
has  a  regular  plural,  as  having  been  long  adopted  in  our 
language;  but  the  classical  plural,  phenomena,  is  mora 
common  in  works  of  science."  —  The  plural  form  of  pfie- 
nomenons  is  not  common,  and  in  works  of  science  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

Phe'qn,  71.  (Her.)  The  barbed  iron  head  of  a  dart. 

PhI'al,  (fi'gil)  n.  [phialat  L.;  phioUf  Fr.]  A  small  bottle , 
a  vial :  —  an  electrical  jar  ;  as,  "  a  Leyden  phiaL"  J^fewton. 

PilI'AL,  V.  a.  To  keep  in  a  phial.  Shenstone. 

PHfL-^-DfiL'PHj-^N,*  n.  One  of  the  sect  called  the  Fami- 
ly of  Love :  — a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Buck. 

PhIl-^n-thr6p'{C,        I  a.   Relating  to  or  possessed  of 

PhTl-^.n-thrSp'i-cal,  !  philanthropy  ;  loving  man- 
kind ;  benevolent. 

PHlL-*N-THR6p'i-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  philanth  topical  man 
ner.  Oodicin. 

PhIl-^n-thr6p'j-nI§m,*  n.  A  name  given  in  Germany,  to 
a  system  of  education  on  natural  principles,  as  it  ii 
termed.   Brande. 

Ph^l-^n-throp'J-hIst,*  71.  An  advocate  for  pfailanthrop- 
inism.  Brande. 

Phi-lXn'thrq-pKst,  71.  A  person  possessed  of  philan- 
thropy ;  a  lover  or  benefactor  of  mankind. 

PH(-LXN'THR9-py,  71.  [0iA^&)  and  avQpwnoiJ]  Love  of 
mankind  generally ;  general  benevolence. 

fPHlL'Au-Ty,*  n.  [0iAauria.]  Love  of  one's  self;  atlf- 
love.  Beaumont. 

FHlL-UAit-M6N';c,*  a.  Loving  harmony  or  music.  Jlfaun- 
der. 

PHlL~HEL-LfiN'jc,*  a.  Friendly  to  Greece.  Maunder. 

Ph1l'|-b£g,  71,  See  PiLLiBEQ. 

Phi-lIp'pjc,  n.  An  invective  ;  violent  declamation  ;  —  ao 
named  from  the  invectives  of  Demosthenes  against  FhUip 
of  Macedon. 

Ph^l'jf-pize,  v.  n.  To  declaim  against ;  to  utter  invectives, 
Burke. 

Phi-lis'tjne,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Canaan:  —  a 
term  applied  by  German  students  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  university.  Russell. 

PH|-Lis'T}N-/5M,*  n.  The  character  or  manner  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Carlyle. 

PhIl'lips-Ite,*?!.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  P.  Cye. 

PHlL-Ly-RE'^,  71.  An  evergreen  plant.  Evelyn, 

Ph;-lOl'q-9-er,  n.  ltpiX6Xoyos.']  One  versed  in  philology  ; 
a  philologist. 

PHlL-O-LOfj^'Ic,        )  a.  Relating  to  philology  or  language  j 

PhIl-o-l5(^'J-C3.l,  i     critical ;  grammatical. 

PiiXi^-q-l6^'i-Cj^i^-i>'V,*  ad.  In  a  philological  manner.  Dr, 
Allen. 

Phj-l6l'p-^Ist,  71.  One  versed  in  philology ;  a  critif. 

Piii-LdL'p-^^iZE,  «.  71.  To  offer  criticisms.  Evelyn.  Ir.j 

PHi-LdL'p-^y,  n.  [0iAoAoj/tu.]  The  knowledge  ana  study 
of  the  languages,  or  the  branches  of  learning  connectetl 
with  the  languages.  —  It  comprises,  in  the  common  use 
of  the  term,  etymology,  grammar,  and  literary  criticism; 
or,  etymology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  criticism  ; 
belles-lettres. — The  province  of  philology  has  of  late 
been  enlarged,  and  been  made  to  comprehend  phonol- 
ogy* etymology,  and  ideology.  Brajide. 

PhIl'P-mXth,  rfil'p-maith,  P.  K.  Snu  Ash^  Rees;  fi^^ 
mUth,  Ja.  Wb.]  n.  [(jtiXopadfu.]  A  lover  of  learning. 

PhTl-p-mXth'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  philomathy  ;  fond 

Ph1l-0-mXth'j-C^L,*  \     of  learning.  Sviart. 

Ph!-l6m'a-THY,*  tu  Love  of  learning.  Maunder. 

PHlL'p-MfiL,  rf  ilVmSI,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  f  i'lff- 
mei,  Ja.  Wb.]  n.  The  nightingale.  S/iak. 

Ph1L-0-me'la,  n.  [Gr.]  A  nightingale  ;  philomel.  Pope 

PhIl'p-m6t,  a.  [corrupted  from  feuiUe  morie^  a  dead  leaf." 
Colored  like  a  dead  leaf.  Addison,    See  Filehot. 

PHi-Lp-PRp-a£N'f-TlvE-N£ss,*  71.  (Phrm.)  The  love  of 
offspring.    Combe. 

PHj-rjds'Q-PHX3-T]?R,»  n.  A  pretender  to  philosophy.  H 
More. 

fPHj-LdS'O-PHATE,  V.  n.  [pkUoaophatuSf  L.]  To  philoso 
phize.  Barrow. 

tPHi-L6s-p-PHA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  philosophizing  Sir  W 
Petty. 

tPHi-L68'p-PHEME,7i.  [0t> 0(7^0 ly^a.]  A  principle  of  reason 
ing;  theorem.    Watts, 

pHi-ii6s'p-PHER,  n,  [philosophuSf  L.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  philosophy. 

Phi-l6s'o-ph?r'51-St5ne,  n.  A  stone  which  was  fancied 
by  the  alchemists  to  convert  base  metals  into  gold.  Mdton, 

|IPh1l-p-?6ph'jc,  w  PhIl-p-s6pH'ic,  [f  il-9-z5f'ik,  &'  f^ 
J.  F.  Ja.  K  Sm. ;  fll-p-soPik,  P.  Wb.]  a.  [pkUosophiqu^ 
Fr.]    Relating  to  philosophy ;  philosopnical. 

IIPhIl-P-^Opu'i-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  philosophy ;  becomin| 
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philosopher ;  formed  by  philosophy  ;  rational ;  ca  b  ; 
wise;  philosophic. 

JPHtL-p-^SPH'i-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  philosophical  manner. 
PhIl-q-§6ph'j-cal-n£ss,*  n.  auaUty  of  being  philosophi 
cal.  CA.  Ob. 

Phj-l6s'9-phI§m,*  n  Sophistry  j  false  philosophy.  Car- 
lyle. 

PHi-L5a'9-PHfsT,*  iu  A  pretender  to  philosophy.  Eus- 
tace, 

Phj-l6s'o-phIze,  V,  n.  H.  philosophized  j  pp.  philoso- 
phizing) PHiLosoFHizGD.]  To  act  the  philosopher^  to  rea- 
son ;  to  muralize. 

PH^L6s'p-PHy,(f?-I3s'Q-fe)7i.  [0iAEwandcrfl0(a,Gr. ;  philo- 
sophia^  L.  phUosophie,  Ft,]  Literally,  the  love  of  wisiloin :  — 
the  sum  total  of  systematic  human  knowledge  :  —  knowl- 
edge, natural  or  moral,  consisting  of  three  departments,  viz. 
natural'  philosophy,  or  phy^iics;  intellectual  or  mental  philos- 
cvhy^  or  metaphysics;  and  moral  philosophy,  or  ethics. 

l'Hl;,-p-STo R'av,*  «.  Affection  for  offspring.  Crabb. 

pH^L-p-TEjCH'NfC,*        I  a.  Fond  of  the  arts;  friendly  to 

PHli.-9-T£jeH'NJ-CAL,*  J      the  arts.  Maunder. 

PhIl'tier,  tu  l(piXTpav,  Gr. ;  philtrey  Fr.]  Something  to 
cause  love  ;  a  charm. 

i^hYl'ti^r,  V,  a.  Tu  charm  to  love.  Brooke, 

PhIz,  (f  iz)  n.  [a  ludicrous  contraction  from  physiognomy,'] 
The  race  or  visage,  in  contempt.  [Vulgar.] 

Phl]?-b6g'ra-phy,*  n.  [fXirp  and  ypdipcj.]  {jlnaL)  A  de- 
scription of  the  veins.  Dunglison. 

PHLE-B6L'p-(^y,*n.  The  anatomy  of  the  veins.  Dungli- 
son. 

eHLE-BOT'p-MisT,  n.  [(^A^i//  and  Hpvoj.]  One  who  lets 
blood ;  a  bloodletter. 

Phle-b6t'p-mize,  ».  a.  To  let  blood.  Howell. 

PHLE-BdT'p-My,  (fl^-bSt'p-me)  n.  [(pXiBoTo-yia.']  The  op- 
eration of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  laKing  away 
blood  ;  bloodletting. 

PHX.&GM,  (flein)  n.  [tb'Kiyfta.']  The  watery  humor  of  the 
body  ;  the  thick,  viscid  matter  discharged  from  the  throat 
in  coughing:  — dulness  ;  coolness;  indifference  — (CAem.) 
The  water  of  distillation. 

Phl£o'ma-g5gue,  Cfl6g'm?-g5g)  n.  [(pMyfia  and  aiyo}.] 
{Med.)  Medicine  for  carrying  away  phlegm. 

Phleg-mXt'jc,  or  Phi,£g'm^-tIc,  [fleg-mat'ik,  P.  F.  K. 
Sm.  fVb.  Ash,  Rees  ;  fleg'm?-t^k,  S.  W.  J.  Ja. ;  fle'm?-tlk, 
£.1  a.  [^Aej/^ctrtxtfj.]  Abounding  in  phlegm ;  generating 
phlegm ;  watery :  —  dull;  cold;  frigid,  ^y^  "Phlegmatic, 
though  more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  regu- 
larity." fValker, 

Phleg-mXt'J-cal,*  a.  Same  as  phlegmatic.  J3sh. 

PllL]EG-MXT'l-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  phlegmatic  manner.  Lee. 

Phleg-mXt'IC-LV,  ad.  With  phlegm  ;  coolly.   Warburton. 

PhlSg'mpn,  n.  [(pXeynovn.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation;  a 
burning  tumor.  Wiseman. 

PhlEg'mp-npDs,  a.  Inflammatory.  Harvey. 

Phleme,  (ftSm)  71.  See  Fleah. 

Phlp-(^Is't!C,  (fl9-jls'tjk)  o.  [phlogistique,  Fr.]  Partaking 
of  phlogiston. 

PHLp-^ts'TJ-CATE,*  tJ,    a.     [l.    PHL0GI9TICATED  :  pp.  PHLO- 

GisTicATiNG,  PHLoGisTicATBD.]  To  Combine  With  phlogis- 
ton. Henry. 

pHLp-<?la'TpN,  [flHis'tpn  orflp-gXs'tpn,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.; 
fl9-jTs't9n,  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  fl9-|is't9n,  S.]  n.  [^Aoyiordf,] 
(CAem.)  The  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies  ; 
an  imaginary  principle  by  which  Stahl  and  the  chemists 
of  his  school  account  for  the  phenomena  of  combustion : 
— the  old  name  for  caloric. 

PHLp-RfiT'fC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  containing  phlor- 
izine.  P.  Cyc. 

PHL6R'?-ztNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  vegetable  matter 
that  exists  in  the  bark  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum 
trees.  P.  Cyc, 

Phl6x,*  n  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  and  flowers,  com- 
prising many  species.  £^y. 

Pho'CA,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  vno'CM.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals ; 
the  sea!    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hlp-CA'CEAN,*  (f^-ka'sh^n)  n.  [pAoca,  L.]  (Zool.)  One  of 
a  tribe  of  carnivorous,  amphibious  mammals,  of  which  the 
seal  is  the  type;  one  of  the  seal  tribe.  Brande. 

pHp-CE'NiNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  fatty  matter  con- 
tained in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise.  It  yields  phocenic  acid. 
Brande. 

PHO'cfNE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  phoca  or  seal.  P.  Cyc. 

Phob'n|X,*  (fS'niks)  m.  {Myth.)  A  fabled  bird  of  great 
celebrity  among  the  ancients,  which  was  supposed  to 
live  for  a  long  period,  to  exist  single,  to  burn  itself^  and 
to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. —  (Astron.)  A  southern 
constellation.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  ;  the  date-tree: 
—  written  also  phenix. 

Pho-la'd^-an,*  n.  A  bivalve  shell-fish.  Brande, 

Pho'lar-Ite  1*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 
P.  Cyc. 

»Hp-NA'TlpN,*  n.  The  physiology  of  the  voice.  Dunglison. 

pHp  NfiT'ic,*  a.  Applied  to  that  sort  of  writing  in  which 
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Brande, 
Php-n£t'i-cal,*  a.  Same  as  pAoned'c.  Sharpe. 
PH0-N£T'J-C4.L-Ly,*ai.  In  a  phonetic  manner.  Sharpe. 
Php-hEt'ics,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  sounds  ;  the  represents 

tion  of  sounds ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  sounds  (t 

the  human  voice.  Latham. 
PHdN'ic,"'        I  a.  Relating  to  phonics  ;  relating  to  sound 
Ph6n'|-CAL,*  i      CA.  Ob. 
PhSn'jcs,  [f  Sn'iks,  P.J.  F.  W.  Sm. ;  fo'niks,  Ja.  K.]  n.  pi 

[0iui/i7.]  The  doctrine  of  sounds ;  acoustics. 
Pho-jvp-cXmp'T|C,  a.  [tpuji/fi  and  «d/*7rraj.]  Able  to  inflecl 

sound.  Derhanu 
Php'kp-grXph,*  n.    A  type  or  character  for  expreasing 

sound  ;  a  character  used  in  phonography.  Pitman. 
Plip-Ndo'R^-PH^Rj*  n.  One  versed  in  phonography    Pit' 

man, 
Pho-np-gbXph'jc,*       I  a.  Relating  to  phonography  An- 

Ph5-KP-GBXph'{-CAL,*  i      drews, 

Puo-np-orXph'i-cal-lv,*  ad.  According  to  phonography 
Pitman. 

Php-n6g'b*-phy,*  to.  [0wv(7  and  ypa^ro.]  The  art  of  ex- 
pressing sounds  by  characters  or  symbols  ;  a  brief  system 
of  short-hand  writing,  used  instead  of  stenography.  Pit- 
man. The  art  of  expressing  ideas  harmoniously  and  mu- 
sically. Sudre. 

Pho'np-lite,*  71.  (JIfin.)  A  species  of  compact,  sonoroui 
basalt.  Brande, 

PHO-Np-L69^'fC,*  a.  Same  as  phonological. 

Ph6-np-i*5(^'j-cal,*  [fo-np-Kj'e-k&l,  K.  Sm. ;  fSn-p-loj'?- 
k^I.  Wb.^a.  Relating  to  phonology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
sounds.  Brande. 

PHp-NOL'p-^IsT,*  71.  One  versed  in  phonology. 

Php-n6l'p-^y,*  71.  [^ojf^  and  XSyog.]  The  science  of 
sounds  ;  phonics ;  a  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  human 
voice,  Brande. 

PiJ&'Np-TYPE,*  TO.  A  type  or  character  used  in  phonotypie 
printing.  Pitman. 

Pho-np-tJp'jc,*       I  a.  Relating  to  phonotypes  or  pho- 

PHO-Wp-Tlfp'j-c^Ii,*  i      notypy.  Pitman. 

PHP-PfST'p-py,*  TO.  The  act  or  art  of  printing  by  sound,  ol 
by  types  or  characters  representing  the  sounds  of  the  voice. 
Pitman. 

Phor'mInx,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  lyre.  Bumey. 

Ph6r-P-w5'MJ-4.,*  71.  Same  as  pAoro7iowiics.  Brande. 

Ph6r-P-n6m'ics,*  n.  pi.  The  science  of  motion.  Brande. 

PHds'fji-ENE,'''  a.  Applied  to  a  gas  compounded  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide,  formed  in  bright  daylight  or  sunsliine 
Brande. 

Phos'phate,*  to.  (CAejn.)  A  salt  formed  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

Ph6s'phIte,*  n,  A  salt  formed  of  phosphorous  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande, 

Ph6s'phpr,  TO.  Same  as  phosphorus.  Addison.  [R.] 

Ph6s'php-RATE,*  u,  a.  fi.  phosphoeated;  p;).  PHospH(»- 
RATiNO,  PHOSPHORATED.]  To  combino  or  impregnate  with 
phosphorus.  Brande. 

Ph6s'php-rat-:?d,  a.  Impregnated  with  phosphorus.  Kir 
wan. 

PH6s-piip-RfiSCE',*  (-rfis')  B.  TO,  [i.  PHoaPHOREscED  ;  pp 
PH09PH0BESCIN0,  PHOSPHORESCED.]  To  emit  a  phosplioric 
light,  or  a  feeble  light  without  heat.  Brande. 

Phos-phP-r£s'cence,*  to.  The  emission  of  light  by  sub- 
stances at  common  temperatures,  or  below  red  heat. 
Brande. 

Ph5s-php-r£s'c¥NT,*  a.  Emitting  phosphoric  light ;  lu- 
minous. Ure. 

Phps-ph5r'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to^  or  containing,  phoa- 

Phps-ph6r'J-c^l,*  i  phorus  ;  noting  an  acid  in  which 
phosphorus  is  combined  with  two  degrees  of  oxygen 
Brande. 

Ph6s'php-rite,*  n.  (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lime. 
Brande. 

PhGs'php-roGs,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  in  which  phosphorus 
is  combined  with  but  one  degree  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

PH63'PHp-R&s,  n.  [ phosphorus,  li.]  (Chem.)  A  substance 
which  exists  m  minerals  and  animals,  and  is  commonly 
obtained  from  bones  and  urine.  When  exposed  to  ttia 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees,  it  burns  with 
intense  brilliancy.  —  (Astron.)  The  morning  star.  Pope. 

Ph6s'phv-REt,*  n.  A  compound  formed  of  phosphorus, 
combined  with  some  other  substances.  Brande. 

PH63'PHV-Ki£T-T¥i>»*  a.  Combined  with  phosphorus. 
Brande, 

Pho' 1  ^i4  ^  n.{Bot,)  A  tree  resemblingthe  banana-tree.  Cra&& 

Pho'ti-zite,*  to.  a  magnesian  spar.  Dana. 

PHO-Tp-(j^£N'{c,*a.  Produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun :  —  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  drawing  performed  by  exposing  metal 
plates,  properly  prepared,  to  intense  light.  Brande. 

PHp-TO<^'E-NYt*  n.  t0wf  and  yiyvofiiu?]  The  art  or  act  o-. 
producing  fac-simiiea,  or  representations  of  objects,  by  th 
chemical  action  of  light  on  a  prepared  metallic  tablet:  — 
called  also  daguerreotype,  from  M.  Daguerre,  the  inventof 
P.  Cyc.  See  Daouerrbotyfe. 
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Ph5'T0-»rXph,*  n.  A  fac-simile  r  likenesB  produced  by 
photogeny  or  daguerreolype.  Mi  M.  Rev. 

Pho'tc>  GRXPH,*B.fl.  To  produce  i^c-similes  or  likenesaea 
by  photogeny.  MqtiVl  Reo 

Pho-tq-grAph'jc,*       ( a.     Relating    to    photography. 

PHO-Tp-GRXPH'f-c^L,*  \     Montii,   Rev, 

PHp-T6a'R^-PH¥,*  «•  ['pc^s  and  ypa^n^.]  The  art  of  delin- 
eating objects  by  means  of  light ;  photogenic  drawing 
or  representation  ;  photogeny  ^  daguerreotype.  Brande, 

PHO-Tp-L6t^'|-c^x.,*  a.  Relating  to  photulogy. 

pHp-T6L'9-(jJV  *  n.  t0ws  and  Ad^os.J  The  science  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  light.  &nart. 

PHp-T6M'£-TiiK,  H.  lip(5s  And  fi^Tpov.]  Alight-measurer; 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  illuminating 
powers  of  different  sources  of  light.  P.  Cyc. 

pHO-TQ-MfiT'ftic*        i  a.  K4Jlating  to  photometry  i  meas- 

pHO-TQ-MfiT'ai-c^L,*  \      urnig  light.  Brando. 

Php-t6m'^-trv,*  n.  [i^ws  and  nirpov,]  The  science  oract 
of  measuring  light.  Brande. 

PH9-t6p'sv,*  n.  [^ws  and  dxp^.]  A  morbid  atfection  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  coruscations  of  light  seem  to  play  be- 
fore them.  Smart. 

Phrase,  (fraz)  a.  \(ppdats.]  An  expression  consisting  of 
two  or  more  words,,  and  forming  in  general  a  part  of  a 
sentence ;  manner  of  expression ;  mode  of  speech ;  style  j 
an  Jdiom. 

Phrase,  (fraz)v.  a.  [i.  fhrasxd  ;pp.  fhra.3ing,  fhrased.I 
To  style ;  to  call ;  to  term. 

Phrase,  (fraz)  v.  n.  To  employ  peculiar  phrases. 

Phrase '-Bo  OK,'''  (-buk)  n.  A  small  book  in  which  phrases, 
or  the  idioms  of  a  language,  are  explained.  ,ds/u 

Fhra^e'less,'^  a.  Destitute  of  phrases  ;  speechless.  Sitalc 

Fhra^e'M^^Nj^  n.  One  who  makes  phrases.  Coleridge. 

PHRA-^^-p-LO^-'jc*  a.  Same  aa  phrascoloffiaal.  Smart. 

pHRAr§E-9-L6i^'}-C.^L,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language  oT  phrase. 

PHRA~^E-6i<'Q-<jt^isx,'''  n.  A  Stickler  for  a  particular  phrase- 
ology. More. 

PHRA-^?-6L'Q-<j^v,  n.  [<Ppaais  and  Xtf/o?.]  Manner  of  ex- 
pression -J  diction ;  style;  a  collection  of  phrases. 

pHR^-NfiT'ic,  [fre-net'ik,  W.  P.  J.  £.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  fr6n'- 
9-tlk,  S.]  a.  l^peviTiKOSj  Gr. ;  phrenetiquey  Fr.]  Disordered 
with  phrensy  ;  affected  in  the  brain  ;  mad  ;  frantic. 

PHR]j:~r(£T';c,n.  A  madman  ;  a  frantic  person.  Selden.  Vb..} 

Phr£n'jc,^  o.  (^.SnaL.)  Belonging  to  the  diaphragm.  P.  Cyc. 

pHRE-Ni'Tjs,  n.  Itppet/iris.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
brain ;  madness. 

Phr:|;-n61i'P-<?er,*  ru  A  phrenologist.  Phren.  Jour. 

PHRfiN-p-LO^'tC*        (  a.  Relating  to  phrenology  ;  partak- 

Phr£n-P-l6^'}-cal,*  i     ing  of  phrenology.  Cumbe. 

Fhr£v-P-IiO<^'}-cai<-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  phrenological  manner. 
Combe. 

Phr^-n6i.'P'<j^Ist,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  phrenology. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Phre-n6i.'P-(j^V,  n.  {dip^i/  and  \6yos.}  The  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Spurzneim,  of  the  special  .'acuities  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  relations  between  their  manifestations 
and  the  body,  particularly  the  brain  ;  or,  according  lo  Mr. 
Combe,  the  science  of  tlie  brain,  as  connected  with  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  sensual  dispositions  and  qualities 
of  the  individual:  —  craniology. 

Phr£n'§Vi*  ^*  c*  '^(>  make  frantic  ;  to  infuriate.  Byron. 

PHRfiN'ly,  (fren'z?)  n.  l<p(jivna-iSi  Gr. ;  ■phr&iteaiZy  Fr.j  Mad- 
ness ;  franticness.  SeeFRSNzr. 

fPHRfiN'Tjc,  a.  Same  as  y/irfi^tetic.  B.  Jenks, 

fPHR^N^Tic,  71.  A  madman.  fVoodward. 

tPHR6N'Tis-TJ?-RV,  71.  [•ppovTiiTTfipioi'.]  A  school;  a  sem- 
inary of  learning.  Corah^s  Doom,  Sfc. 

Phr1?9-'J-^N,  (frij'e-jn)  a.  Relating  to  Phrygia:  —  denot- 
ing among  the  ancients,  a  sprightly  and  animating  kind 
of  music. 

PhtHJ-rI'VS^s,*  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  The  lousy  disease.  Brande. 

PhthI$';c,  (tiz'(k)  n.  \jpdiaLs.']  (Med.)  A  consumption; 
phthisis.  MUton. 

Phth(§'{-c^l,  (tiz'5-k9l)  o.  l<pOi(TiK6s.]  Consumptive  j 
wasting.  Harvey. 

PhthI§'ick-v,*  (tiz'^-ke)  a.  Having  the  phthisic  or  phthi- 
sis ;  phthisical.  Maunder. 

PHTUI'SJS,  (thi'SjS  or  ti'sjs)  [thl'sjs,  &  fV.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  tl'sis, 
Sm.;this'is,  P.]  n,  [Gr. ;  pAt/twis,  L.]  {Med.)  A  pulmona- 
ry consumption. 

Phv-lAc'TER,  n.  Same  as  phylactery.  Sandys. 

Phv-lXc'tered,  ffe  lik'terd)  a.  Wearing  phylacteries; 
dressed  like  the  Pharisees.  Oreen. 

pH^L-AC-TfiR'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  phylacteries,  [r.] 

Phv-lXc'te-rv,  n.  (ipvXaKTmn.oi'.]  Ashp  of  parchment  m- 
■cribed  with  verses  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  worn  on  the 
arm  or  between  the  eyes  of  a  Jew ;  an  amulet  for  preser- 
vation against  infection. 

Phy'lXRjCH,*  n.  l(}>v\apxoS']  An  Athenian  officer  appoint- 
ed for  each  phyle  or  tribe,  to  superintend  the  registering 
flf  its  members,  &c.  Brande. 

?H^L'LiTE,*  ju  {Mm.)  A  petrified  leaf.  Ore 

.•HVL-LO'dj-DM,*  n.;  pi.  PHYLLODiA,  {Bat.\  A  petiole 
transformed  into  a  flat,  leaf-like  body.  P.  Cyc 


PHVL-i'^PH'^-aXN,*  n.  [(fi^XXov  and  payw.'l  (ZooI.)Cn» 
of  a  tribe  of  marsupials.  —  {Emi.)  Oie  of  a  tribe  of  bee- 
tles. BraTide. 

PH¥ii-i*OPH'p-RoOs,*  a.  Bearing  leaves,  P.  Cyc. 

Ph1?l'lp-p6d,*7i.  r'/JuAXof  and  iroiJj.]  One  of  a  tribe  ol 
crustaceans.  Brands. 

PHtL'Lp-STOME,*  »i.  A  species  of  bat.  Brande. 

PHY'Lp-LlTE,*  n.  {Mill.)  A  petrified  plant.  Vre. 

Ph!?§'^-lite,*  71.  {Mill.)  A  mineral  that  swells  with  heat, 
a  species  of  topaz.  Ure. 

PHlf§']c:-TER,*n.  A  filtering  machine,  consisting  of  a  tub, 
with' an  "air-tight  perforated  stage.  Francis.—  (/cA.)  A 
large  species  of  whale  ;  the  cachalot.  Hamilton. 

PHT^s'iC,  (f  iz'jk)  71.  [tfiuaiKii.]  The  science  of  medicine  or 
the  art  of  healing :  — medicines  collectively :  — a  purging 
medicine ;  a  cathartic. 

PHi?§'fC,  (f  iz'(k)  "•  a-  [i-  physicked  ;  pp.  physickiko, 
FHY91CKKD.]  To  purgc ;  to  treat  with  physio ;  to  cure. 
Shak. 

Ph1?§'j-cal,  (flz^§-k?l)  a.  [physiguejFr.]  Relating  to  phys* 
ics,  to  nature,  or  to  natural  philosophy;  natural,  ntil 
moral.  [Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health.   S/iak.] 

PH^^^'j-c^ii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  physical  manner ;  according  to 
nature ;  by  natural  operation  ;  not  morally. 

PHlf^'i-CAL-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  physical.  Scott. 

PHV-Si"ciAH,  (f5-zish'^n)  71.  [pliysicien,  Fr.l  One  who 
proresses  or  practises  physic  or  the  art  of  healing. 

PHi?¥'J-cIsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  physics.  Phil  Mag.  [R.] 

PH5§-j-co-L6p'jc,*m.  Logic  illustrated  by  physics.  Smart, 

FHi?5'|-c6-MATH-¥-aiiT'ics,*  n.  pi.  Mixed  mathematics. 
Crabb.  _ 

Ph1?§'|-co-The-6l'P-9V»  n.  [from  physicus  and  theology.  \ 
Natural  theology,  or  theology  enforced  or  illustrated  by 
natural  philosophy. 

Pjit^'fcs,*  71.  pi.  [^wfft/ffj.]  The  science  of  nature  ;  natu- 
ral philosophy;  natural  science ;  —  that  department  of  sci- 
ence which  has  for  its  subject  all  things  that  exist  inde 
pendently  of  the  mind's  conception  of  them,  and  of  the 
human  will,  and  thus  standing  distinct  from  metaphysics, 
or  the  science  which  has  for  its  subject  the  notions  tha* 
exist  in  the  mind  only. 

PH$§-}-6g'np-m:?r,  n.  A  physiognomist.  Peacham.  [r.1 

PHl?9-i-pG-N6M'jcs,*  n.  pi.  Physiognomy.  Chambers. 

PHS^-i-dft'wp-MlsT,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  physiog- 
nomy. 

tPnv§-I-6G-Np-lvioN'ic,  a.  Physiognomic.  Johnson. 

PllV§-J-6e'Np-MY,  [f  iz-e-6g'n9-me,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
fizh'e-5"-n9-me,  fV. ;  fiz-e-og'np-m?  or  f  iz-e-on'Q-m?, 
Ja.]  71.  i(]>ij(Tioyv(jjpovia,Gr.]  The  art  of  discovering  the 
temper  and  character  by  the  outward  appearance,  espe- 
cially by  the  features  of  the  face  ;  the  countenance ;  the 
face  ;  the  cast  of  the  look. 

PHt§-J-6G'Np-TYPE,*  71.  A  machine  for  taking  casts  and 
imprints  of  human  faces  or  countenances.  Observo". 

PHi'S-i-dG'p-NV',*  »•  The  production  or  birth  of  nature. 
Coleridge. 

Pile's- j-oGr'RA-PHV,*  1-  A  description  of  nature.  Coleridge, 
PHY§-j-6i,'p-pER,  n,  A  physiologist.  Aubrey. 
PH5§-(-p-L6(;j'iC,        {  a.  Relating  to  physiology,  or  the 
Pn1?^-i-p-L6g^'i-CAL,  \     doctrine  of  nature;  physical 
PHlf^^-j-p-LOQ^'f-c^L-LV)'''  ofl.  In  a  physiological  manner. 
Qeiit.  Mag. 

||PHl?§-J-6L'p-(j^IsT,  n.  One  versed  in  physiology. 

1PH?§-;-5l'p-4v,  rfiz-e-51'9-je,  S.  P,  J,  E.  F,  Ja,  K.  Sm.i 
f  izh-e-51'9-je,  W.J  n.  [(pia-is  and  Xo>'Os,  Gr. ;  physiologie, 
Fr.]  The  science  of  things  generated  or  alive ;  the  doc- 
trine of  vital  phenomena ;  the  science  of  natural  organic 
zation,  or  of  organized  beings. — Jinimal  physiology,  tho 
science  of  animals,  or  zoology.— Vegetable  physiology,  the 
science  of  vegetables,  or  botany. 

XPhSs'np-my,  7u  Physiognomy.  Spenser. 

Pii^^^Q-GKADi:,*  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  acalepbn. 
Braiide. 

tPH5§'¥,7i.  The  same  with /usee.  Locke. 

Phv-tIph'a-gXn,*  7t.  [0iiroi'  and  ipayoj,]  {Zool.)  A  ceta- 
ceous mammal.  Braivie, 

Phy-t!v'p-roBs,  a.  Feeding  on  plants.  Ray, 

Ph$t-p-£!h£m'is-tb¥,*  ti.  Vegetable  chemistry.  PkUim. 
Mag. 

PHY-Tda'R^-PHy,  n.  {(^vTov  and  }'pd0cu.]  A  description  ui 
plants  ;  a  branch  of  botany. 

PHi^T'p-LiTE,*7i.  {Mm.)  A  petrified  plant.  Scudamore. 

Ph2t-p-l6(^'{-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  phytology  or  to  p!anta 
Lyell. 

Ph¥-t6l'p-9-Ist,  71.  One  versed  in  phytology.  Evelyn. 

PHy-T6ij'p-^y,  n,  [(fivrdv  and  Xeyo.]  The  doctrine  ot 
plants  ;  a  discourse  on  botany ;  botany ;  a  book  contaia 
ing  herbs  and  plants. 

fPHY'TpN-fi^s,  n.  See  Pythoness. 

Phy-tSph'^-goDs,*  a.  [0uTiJc  and  ^ayo).]  Eating  or  sut 
sisting  on  plants.  Brande. 

PhSt-p-sXu'RVS,*  n.  A  genus  of  fossil  sauriana.  P,  Cye- 
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fc^iVz,  n.  See  Phu. 

tii'^-t*  £,7i,  [jmcu/«m,Ij.]  An  enormous  crime. Bp. King. 
'i-Xc'V-J.-^R,  a.  [piaculans.  L.]  Expiatory j  making  ex- 
piation :  —  criminal ;  atrocious.  Bp.  Hall, 

JPi-Ac'u-LoDs,  a.  Piacular.  Browne. 

PPJL  MA'TERjtu  [L.]  (^nat.)  A  thin,  vascular  membrane 
covering  the  convolulions  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Pi'4.-N£T,  n.  A  small  kind  of  woodpecker ;  also  the  magpie. 

Pl-A'NlST,*[pe-a'nIst,  ^.  5m.  JWdunder;  pi'^-nlst,  Wb.]  -n. 
A  performer  on  the  piano-forte.  QeiU.  Mag. 

Pf-'A'NQ*  [It.]  (Jlfiw.)Soft.  — n.  Sometimes  used  for  jnaTio- 
forU.   Observer. 

Pf-X'Np-FOR'TE,  [pe-4'n9-f  or't§,  E.  Jo.  R. ;  pp-i'ng-f  Hr't^, 
jr.;  pe^n'9-for'te,'Sm.,-  p?-SL'n9-f6rt,  Wb.}  n.  [It.]  pi. 
PIANO-FORTES.  A  muslcal  stringed  instrument,  played 
by  keys.  —  It  is  often  pronounced  p^^n'^-fort. 

Pi'VRlST,*  n.  One  of  a  religious  order  founded  at  Rome 
in  the  17th  century,  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  devote 
themselves  to  education.  Brande. 

PI-Xs'ter,  n.  [piastra.  It. ;  piastre,  Fr.]  An  Italian  coin,  of 
the  value  of  nearly  5s.  sterling. 

|Pi-A'TipN,  71.  [piatio,  L.]  Expiation.  Cockar. 

P|-Xz'2^,  n.  [It.]  pi  PIAZZAS,  (wflrc/i.)  A  square,  open 
space,  surrounded  by  buildings;  an  open  walk  around  a 
building,  usually  enclosed  by  columns  Pdd  covered  by  a 
projecting  story ;  a  walk  under  a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

fPiB'B]LE-pAB'BLE,*  n.  Idle  talk  ;  tattle.  Shak. 

P/B'coRN,*  iu  A  Species  of  musical  pipe  in  Wales.  Smart. 

Pi'brXjsh,  (pi'brik)  n.  Same  as  pibroch.  Pytler. 

PI'br6£;h,  [pi'brok,  Ja.  B. ;  pe'brfifc,  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  Highland 
air,  or  martial  music  produced  by  the  bagpipe  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders ;  the  instrument  or  bagpipe. 

Pi'c^,  n.  A  bird;  the  pie,  or  magpie. —  (Jfed.)  A  vitiated 
appetite.  —  {Printing)  A  type  of  two  sizes,  pica,  and  small 
pica,  small  pica  being  the  size  next  larger  than  long  primer. 

PtC-4-noii'j*n.  [Sp.]  A  riding-master ;  a  breaker  of  horses: 
—  the  horseman  in  a  bull-fight.  Qu.  Abb. 

PIc'a-mar,*  71.  (Cfiem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  tar.  Brande. 

PIc-a-r6on%  n.  [picaronj  Sp.]  A  robber ;  a  plunderer 
on  the  sea.  Howell.     See  Pickeroon. 

[Pfc'CA-DlL,  n.  Same  as  piccadilly.  Bp.  Corbet. 

Plc'CA-DlL-Ly,n.  [piccadillcy  Fr.]  A  ruff  or  border  of  points 
like  spear-heads,  worn  in  the  time  of  James  I. :  —  hence 
the  name  of  the  street  in  London. 

P/c'CA^E,  n.  [piccagium,  low  L.]  (Law)  Money  paid  at  fairs 
for  breaking  ground  for  booths,  .^inswortli. 

Pice,*  n.  (India)  A  small  copper  coin.  Malcom. 

PiCH'v-ElM,*  n.  A  sort  of  bean,  or  oblong,  heavy  seed, 
brought  from  Brazil,  and  used  medicinally  In  the  cure  of 
the  colic.  Brande, 

PICK,  V.  a,  [pickejij  D.]  [i.  picked  ;  pp.  picking,  picked.] 
To  cuil ;  to  choose;  to  select;  to  glean  ;  to  gather  -here 
tind  there  ;  to  take  up;  to  gather;  to  find  industriously  ; 
to  separate  by  gleaning;  to  clean  by  gathering  ofi^,  grad- 
ually, any  thing  adhering.  —  [piguer,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  instrument.  —  [pi/can.  Sax.]  To  strike 
with  bill  or  beak  ;  to  peck  ;  to  mark. —  [piccare.  It.]  To 
rob  ;  to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument.  —  To  piclc  a 
hole  in  one's  coat,  to  find  fault, —  To  pick  in,  (Painting)  to 
restore  any  unevenness  in  a  picture  by  using  a  small  pen- 
cil. 

PICK,  V.  n.  To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels  ;  to  do  any 
thing  nicely  and  leisurely.  Drydcn. 

Pick,  n.  [pique,  Fr.]  A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool  for  dress- 
ing millstones,  &c.:  — a  toothpick: — selection; — that 
which  is  picked  out,  or  requires  to  be  picked  out,  as  foul 
matter  in  type. 

PTck'a-pXck,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pack.  VEstrange. 
[Low.] 

fPl'CK'^R-DjL,  n.  Same  as  piccadilly.  B.  Jonson. 

P/cK'Ax£,  (pik'S.ks)  n.  An  axe  or  tool  with  a  sharp  point. 

Pick'bXck,  ad.  On  the  back  ;  pick-pack.  Hudibras.  [Low  ] 

PIck'ed,  o.  Pointed ;  sharp;  peaked.  [Smart;  spruce. 
Shak.} 

PICKED,*  (pikt)p.  a.  Selected  ;  culled  :  —  from  Pick. 

PfCK'.^D-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  pointed  or  picked.  [jFop- 
pery  ;  spruceness.  B.  Jonson.} 

rP(C-KEER',  V.  n.  [picorer,  Fr.]  To  pillage  -iiorob.  Jiinsworth. 

PICK'J^R,  n.  One  who  picks ;  a  pickaxe ;  an  instrument  to 
pick  with. 

71ck'er-eIj,  n.  _A  fresh-water  fish  ;  a  small  pike, 

PIck'jer-el-Weed,  71.  A  water-plant,  from  which  pikes 
are  fabled  to  be  generated.  Walton. 

PIck'^r-jd^^e,*  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle ;  wornal. 
LovAon. 

PIck'er-|NO-it£,*  n.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  alum.  Hayes. 

PiCK-]£-R65N',*  71.  (J^aut.)  A  pirate-ship.  Oralib.  See 
Picaroon 

PicK-?-R66N',*  w,  n.  (Mil.)  To  skirmish  before  the  main 
battle  begins,  is  light  horsemen.  Crabb. 

PtcK'?-Ry,*  K.  (ScoCte/td)  The  stealing  of  trifles,  Whishaw. 

PIck'et,  71.  [piguetyFr.]  (Fort.)  A  stake  used,  in  laying 
out  grounds,  to  mark  the  bounds  and  angles.  —  (MiL)  A 


guard  posted  before  an  army,  to  give  ni  ttce  of  an  ene 
my's  approach. 

PIck'et,  v.  a.  [i.  picketed  ;  pp.  picketii  o,  picketed* 
To  place  as  a  picket ;  to  fasten  to  a  picket 

P11ck-]5T-tee',*7u  (Bot.)  A  fine,  variegated  curnation.  Crabb 

PICK';NG,*n.  Act  of  culling  or  choosing;  a  gleaning;  thing 
left. 

PIc'KiiE,  (pik'kl)  n.  [pekel,  Teut]  Any  kind  of  salt  liquor 
or  vinegar,  in  whicn  flesh  or  vegetables  are  preserved^ 
the  substance  pickled,  rcondition  ;  state.  Shale.  Ludicrous.] 

PIc'KLE,  V.  a.  [i.  pickled;  pp.  PICKLING,  pickled.]  To 
preserve  in  pickle ;  — to  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 
thing  bad. 

FIc-KL£-H£R'R;rrG,  n.  A  salted  herring:— formerly,  a 
merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon.  Shak.  ^ 

FICK'iidcK,  n.  An  instrument  for  picking  locks :  —  a  person 
who  picks  locks. 

PIck'p6ck-et,  71.  A  thief  who  steals  by  putting  his  ham. 
privately  in  the  pocket. 

PIck'p6ck-?t,  a.  Privately  stealing   South. 

PICK'PURSE,  n.  Same  as  jnc^ocket.  Shak. 

PICK'sy,*  n.  A  fairy.  Oent.  Mag.  See  Pixt. 

PICK'THXNK,n.Anoflicious  person  ;  a  whispering  parasite, 

PIck't66th,  n.  A  toothpick.  Sioift.  [r.] 

PIc'liE,  or  PIc'KLE,  (pik'kl)  n.  [piccolo.  It.]  (Eng  law)  A 
little  close ;  a  small  parcel  of  land  enclosed  with  a 
hedge  :  —  written  also  pycle,  pightel,  and  pingle.  Cowel. 

PIc'nIc,  n.  An  assembly  or  entertainment  in  which  each 
person  contributes  to  the  general  supply  of  the  table. 

Pi' CO,  (pe'ko)n.  [Sp.]  Peak;  point.  Bentlmj. 

FIc'RQi.-iTE,''<7t.  (Min.)  Bitter-stone;  a  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Dana. 

PIc'RQ-MfiL,*  n.  [n-iKpiSj  and  p£\i.}  The  chemical  princi- 
ple, of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  which  exists  in  the  bile. 
Brande. 

PIc'RQ-PHlf'Lli,*  n,  (Miiu)  A  species  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

PlCROSMlNE,*7i.  (Miiu)  A  silicious  mineral.  P.  Cyc. 

P1c-R0-t6x')NE,*  71.  (Ghent.)  The  bitter  and  poisonous 
principle  of  the  cocculus  Tndieus.  Hamilton. 

PIcT,  71.  [pictus,  L.]  A  painted  person  ;  one  of  a  Scythian 
or  German  race  who  anciently  settled  in  Scotland ;  — so 
named  from  their  painting  their  naked  bodies.  Lee. 

PICT'iSH,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Picts,  anciently  of  Scotland 
Ed.  Rev. 

Pjc-To'ri-ai*,  a.  [pictor,  L.]  Produced  by  a  painter ;  hav 
ing  pictures  ;  illustrated  by  paintings  or  pictures.  Browne. 

Pic-TO'Ri-AL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  pictorial  manner.  Obserter. 

Pic-T6R'ic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  paintirg;  rep- 

PJc-TdR'i-CAL,*  )     resented  by  pictures.  Maunder.  [R.] 

PIcT'VR-A-BLE,*  (pikt'yijr-?-bl)a.  That  may  be  picturea  o« 
painted.  Coleridge. 

PlCT'VR-AL,  (pikt'yu-r^l)7i.  A  representation.  Spenser,  [r.] 

PIct'vr-A-L,*  «•  Relating  to  or  represented  by  pictures.  Fa. 
Qa.  Rev. 

PIct'vRE,  (pikt'yur)  ti.  [pictura,  L.]  A  representation  of  a 
person  or  thing  in  colors  ;  a  painting  ;  a  likeness  ;  an  im- 
age ;  an  efligy  ;  any  resemblance  or  representation. 

PICT'VRE,  (pikt'yur)  v.  a.  [t.  pictured  ;  pp.  picturing, 
PICTURED.]  To  paint;  to  represent  by  painting;  to  refh 
resent. 

PIct'vRE-FraME,*  n.  A  frame  for  a  picture.  Morgan. 

PlCT'VRE-liiKE,  a.  Like  a  picture.  Shak. 

PIct'vR-er,  n.  A  painter;  a  maker  of  pictures.  Faller. 

PICT-V-RfiSQUE',  (pikt-yu-rSsk')  a.  [pittoresco.  It. ipiito 
resque,  Fr.]  Having  fit  combination  of  form  and  color  for 
the  imi*;atron  of  the  painter;  like  a  fine  picture;  wild 
and  beautiful ;  giving  vivid  impressions  of  reality  or  naU 
ure ;  graphical. 

P1ct-v-r£sque',*  (pikt-yu-r§sk')  n.  A  picturesque  assen 
blage,  in  general ;  pictu resque n ess.  Brande. 

PIct-V-R£sque'ly,*  (pikt-yu-resk'l§)  ad.  In  a  picturesqu 
manner.  Hamilton. 

PfCT-v-R£sQUE'NEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  picturesque. 

PIct'v-RIZE,*  v.  a.  To  adorn  or  represent  by  pictures.  £e 
Reo.  [R.] 

PIc'VLj*  n.  A  Chinese  weight  of  133^  lbs.,  containing  I0( 
catties,  or  1600  taels.  MaUoTn, 

PId'dIjE,  (pSd'dl)B.7i.  [i. piddled;  pp.  piddling, piddleu  j 
To  pick  at  table;  to  feed  squeamishly;  to  trifle;  to  be 
busy  about  small  matters.  Swift. 

PId'dler,  71.  One  who  piddles,  or  is  busy  about  trifles. 

PId'dljwg-,* p.  a.  Trifling;  being  busy  about  trifles. 

Pie,  (pi)  n.  A  crust  baked  with  something  in  it  for  food 
pastry. —  [pica,  L.]  A  magpie;  a  party-colored  bird:  — 
the  old  Catholic  service-book: — printer's  type,  when  the 
different  letters  are  minted  together.  —  A  mound  or  pit 
for  preserving  potatoes,  &.c. ;  —  a  compost  heap.  Farm 
Ency. 

Pie'bAld,  a  Of  various  colors ;  diversified  in  color. 

Piece,  (pSs)  n.  [^piice,  Fr.]  A  patch ;  a  part  of  the  whole  , 
afragment;  a  single  thing  or  part ;  aportion:  —  apicturej 
a  composition  ;  performance :—  a  gun,  large  or  small :  —  a 
coin.  [fA  castle;  any  building,  denser.}  —  A-piece,  tn 
each.  —  Of  a  piece  wiVi,  like  ;  of  the  same  sort 
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f^SCE,    (pSfl)  v.a    [i.TiiczDipp  FiECina,  pixced.]    To 
,  patch,  to  enJarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece;  to  join  ;  to 

unite.  —  To  piece  owt,  to  increase  by  addition. 
Pi£cE,  V.  n.  To  join  j  to  coalesce ;  to  be  compacted. 
FiECE'LHiss,  a.  Whole;  not  made  of  separate  pieces. 
[FlECE'Ly,  ad.  In  pieces.  Huldeu 
PlECE'MEAL,  (pgs'mel)  ad.  In  pieces  ;  In  fragments. 
PiECE'MEAii,  (pes'raSl)  a.  Single;  separate;  divided. 
tPlECE'MEAL,  71.  A  fragment ;  a  morsel.  S.  Vaughan. 
tPlECE'MEAL,*  V.  a.  To  divide  into  parts.  JodreU. 
fPiECE'MEALED,  (pes'mSld)  o.  Divided  into  picces.  Cot- 

Pi£CE'n:?r,*  n.  One  who  supplies  the  rolls  of  wool  to  the 

Blubber,  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  P.  Mag. 
PiEg'i^lR,  n.  One  who  pieces ;  a  patcher 
PiECE'woRK,*  (pes'wUrk)  n.  Work  done  by  the  piece  or 

job  ;  task-work.  Farm.  Ericy. 
Pied,  (pid)  a.  Variegated  ;  party-colored.  AbhoU 
Pied'n^ss,  (pid'n^s)  n.   Variegation ;  diversity  of  color. 

SkaJu 
fPlELED,  (pSld)  a.  [peU,  Fr.]  Bald;  bare;  peeled.  Shak. 
I^IEP,  (pSp)  V.  n.  To  peep.  Huloet.    See  Peep. 
PiE'pb\V-D?R-COURT,  orPlE'PbO-DRE-C5URT,  71.  [pied 
poudreux,  Fr.I  (Etig.  law)  A  court  established  to  decide, 
on  the  spot,  disputes  arising  at  fairs  and  markets. 
Pier,  (per)  n.  [pierrf^Fr.]   A  column  on  which  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  is  raisei*   —  the  solids  between  the  openings  of 
B  building :  —  that  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  which  is  be- 
tween the  windows  :  —  a  mole  projecting  into  the  sea,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 
PiER'^9^E,*  n.  Toll  paid  for  using  a  marine  pier.  Smart. 
HPierce,  or  Pierce,  [p5rs,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pers  or  pSrs, 
Ff  J.  F. ;  pers,  S.]  v.  a.    [pcrcerj   Ft.]    [i.  piehced  ;  ]^. 
FiERciNo,  piehced.]    To  penetrate  ;  to  enter;  to  force  a 
way  into;  to  touch  the  passions  ;  to  affect. 
||Pierce,  v.  n.  To  make  way  by  force  into  or  through  any 
thing  ;  to  affect ;  to  enter ;  to  dive,  as  into  a  secret. 
Pl£R9E'VBLii:>  a.  That  may  be  pierced  or  penetrated. 
PI£R9'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  pierces  ;  a  perforator. 
PiER^'fNG,  n.  Act  of  penetrating ;  penetration.  Prov.  xii. 
Pl£R9'{NG,'^  p.  a.    Penetrating;   affecting;   sharp;   se- 
vere. 

!PlER9'lN&-Ly,  ad.  Sharply.  Skerwood. 
Pier9'|ng-nEss,  71.  Power  or  act  of  piercing.  Derham. 
'ier'-GlXss,*  t^  a  large  looking-glass  between  windows. 


Pier'-Ta-ble,*  7*.  A  table  placed  between  windows. 
Smart. 

Pi'jET,  or  Pl'QT,  n.  A  magpie.  [Local,  Eng.] 

PFet-1§M,  n.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 

i?I'ET-IsT,  n.  One  of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  in  Germany  in 
the  17th  century,  noted  for  strict  devotion  and  great 
jiurity  of  life :  — a  kind  of  mystic. 

Pi^e-t!s't{c,*        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  pietism. 

Pl-E-Tls'T(-CAti,*  \      Fo,  Qii.  Reo. 

Pi'J^-TY,  n.  Ipietaa,  L. ;  jnefe,  Fr.]  The  filial  sentiment  felt 
by  man  to  the  Father  of  £dl ;  duty  to  God;  duty  to  pa- 
rents or  those  in  superior  relation. 

Pi-^.  z6m'?-t?r,*  7».  [ttjI^w  and /lerpov.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  compressibility  of  liquids.  Brande. 

PIf'f:^-ro,*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  resembling  a 
hautboy  :  —  a  fife.  Crabb. 

Pie,  71.  [bigge,  Teut. ;  pic,  Sax.]  The  young  of  swine  ;  a 
young  Doar  or  sow.  —  (Mining)  A  separated  mass  of  un- 
forged  metal,  about  S50  lbs.,  as  of  iron,  or  of  lead. 

PlG,  V,  n.  To  farrow ;  to  bring  pigs. 

Pl^^'EQW,  (pij'un)  71.  [pigeon^Ft.]  A  bird  of  several  spe- 
cies, often  bred  tame  m  a  cot,  or  doveniot. 

PI<?'E9N-F00T,  (pii'un-fut)  n.  An  herb.  Aitisuiorth, 

PK^'eqn-heXrt-:^!),  a.  Timid;  frightened. 

Plg-'EpN-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  in  a  dove-cot :  —  a  sihall  hole  or 
cavity  for  papers,  &L.c.—pl.  An  old  English  game;  —  so 
called  from  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through  which 
balls  were  rolled. 

PI(?'E9N-L](V-ERED,  (-^rd)  a.  Mild  ;  soft;  gentle;  timid. 

Pto'Epw-Ry,*  (plj'yn-r?)  n,  A  house  or  cage  for  pigeons. 
Lovdmi, 

PIo'-EYED,'''  (-Id)  a.  Having  small,  sunken  eyes;  having 
eyes  like  those  of  swine.  Booth. 

Pl&'j&j^B-y,'*  71.  A  place  or  receptacle  for  pigs  ;  a  sty.  Lovr- 

dOTl, 

PIa'£^|N,  71.  A  small  wooden  vessel. 

Pla'j&;SH,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  pigs  ;  swinish.  Qu.  Rev. 

^Ig-'-hSad-j^d,  a.    Having  a  head  like  a  pig,  or  a  large 

head ;  stupid  ;  obstinate. 
^PIght,  (pit)  i.&Lp,  obs.  from  Pitch.  Pitched  ;  fixed.  Spenser. 

IPlGHT,  (pit)  V.  a.  To  pierce.  Widiffe. 
PiG-u'TEL,  (pi't^l)  71.  [ piccoto,  It.]  A  little  close.  CoioeL 
SeePicLE. 
Pla'-iR-QN,*  (-i-^n)  71.  Iron  melted  from  the  ore  into  large 

lumps.  Perry.    See  Pia. 
PI&'-L£ad,*  71    Lead  in  large  masses  from  the  furnace. 

Booth.    See  P  a. 
PIg'ment,  n.  [  pigmentumt  L.]  Paint ;  any  color  used  by 


artists :  —  a  mucous  secretion  that  covers  the  iris  of  tht 

eye. 

PiG'My,  71.  [pygmisiiSj'L.;  nvynaioStGi.]  A  dwarf  Hey- 
lin.  See  Pvaur. 

PIG-NO-RA'tiqn,  71.  [Fr  ,  from  pignua,  pignoris^  L.]  {Law\ 
The  act  of  pledging ;  a  pledge  of  property  or  of  person 
Cockeram.  [R.] 

PlG'NO-R^-TiVE,a  Pledging ;  pawning.  BuUokar.  [R.] 

PIg'nOt,  n.  The  earth-nut  or  ground-nut;  a  bulbous  root 
Shak,  _ 

PIg'9T-ite,*  n.  (JlfiTi.)  A  massive,  brownish  mineraL 
Dajia. 

tPlG§'N?Y,  (plgz'n?)  71.  A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl 
Chaucer. 

PIg'sty,*  71.  A  place  where  pigs  are  kept ;  a  piggery. 
Bootlu 

PIg'tail,  n.  A  cue ;  the  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon,  so  aa 
to  resemble  a  pig's  tail;  tobacco  twisted  so  as  to  have  a 
similar  resemblance :  — a  species  of  baboon. 

PIg'w1d-<?e<?n,  (-jun)  71.  A  fairy;  a  cant  word  for  any 
thing  petty  or  small.  Cleaveland. 

Pike,  n.  [pique.  Ft.}  Something  pointed:  —  a  fresh-waiei 
fish,  having  a  sharp  snout:  —  a  long  lance, formerly  used 
by  foot-soldiers ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry ;  a  pitchfork : 
—  a  peak;  a  point:— one  of  two  iron  springs  for  fast- 
ening the  work  to  a  turning-lathe. 

PlK'^o,  (pik'ed)  [pik'ed,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  pE'k§d,  K. 
pekt  or  pik'ed,  Sm.]  a.  [pi^uc,  Fr.]  Ending  in  a  point; 
picked  ;  peaked.    See  Picked. 

PiKE'-HfiAD-^D,*  a.  Having  a  sharp-pointed  head.  Pen- 
najU. 

Fike'l^T,  1 71..  a  light  cake;  a  kind  of  mufhn.    Seward** 

PiKE'LJN,   j      Letters.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Pike'm^n,  71.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike   Knolles 

Pike'stAff,  tu  The  wooden  pole  of  a  pike.  Taile? 

fPi'L^GE,*  71.  The  natural  coat  or  bair  on  animals.  Baemu 

Pj-lXs'TER,  n  [pilastrBj  Ft.;  pUastro,  It.]  (Arch.)  A 
square  column  or  pillar  set  or  engaged  in  a  wall,  usu- 
ally projecting  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  its 
width. 

Pj-lAs'tered,*  (p9^as't?rd)  a.  Furnished  with  pilasters. 
Fo.  ^u.  Rev. 

PlLCH,  71.  A  coat  of  skins ;  a  furred  gown ;  a  pilcher. 
Chaucer. 

PIlch'^rd,  71.  A  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but  thicker 
and  rounder,  yet  smaller; — called  also  pilcher. 

PIlch']=:r,  71.  A  furred  gown  or  case ;  any  thing  lined  with 
fur.  Skak.  A  fish )  pilchard.  Milton. 

Pile,  ti.  [pil.  Sax. ;  pile.  Ft. ;  pyle,  D.]  A  stake,  or  strong 
piece  of  wood,  or  timber,  driven  into  the  ground  to  make 
a  firm  foundation-:  —  aheap;  an  accumulation  ;  anything 
heaped  together  to  be  burned:  — an  edifice;  a  building;  a 
mass  of  building. —  [ptlus,  L.]  Hair;  shag;  hairy  sur- 
face; nap.  —  [pibim,  Li,]  The  head  of  an  arrow. —  [pUtt 
Fr. ;  pila,  It.]  One  side  of  a  coin,  the  cross  being  the  oth- 
er.— pi.  Hemorrhoids.  See  Piles. —  Qalvanicot  VoUaiM 
pilcj  a  series  of  circles  or  elements  acting  in  unison ;  a 
galvanic  battery.  —  Pile  engine,  a  machine  for  driving 
piles  into  the  ground ;  a  pile-driver. 

Pile,  v.  a.  [i,  filed  ;  ^.  piling,  piled.]  To  heap;  to  co- 
acervate  ;  to  fill  with  something  heaped ;  to  lay  on.  Shak, 
To  break  off^  as  the  awns  of  barley.  Farm.  Ency. 

P1l']^-^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  cap  like  that  of  a  mush- 
room ;  pileated.  Loudon. 

P1l'e-at-ed,  a.  [pUeus,  L.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cover 
or  bat ;  pileate. 

Pile'-Driv-er,''<  71.  An  engine  for  driving  piles  into  thd 
ground.  Brande, 

fPiLE'MENT,  71.  Accumulation.  Bp.  Hail. 

Pi-L?-6p'sis,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  shell  j  the  fooPi 
cap.  RogeU 

Pi'Liji-oOs,''' a.  Relating  to  the  hair;  pilous.  DungUson, 

Pil'er,  71.  One  who  piles  or  accumulates. 

PlLE^,*  71.  pi,  (Med.)  A  disease  originating  in  a  morbid 
dilatation  of  the  veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
hemorrhoids,  Dnnglison. 

Pl'L¥-Da,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  cap  of  a  mushroom.  P.  Cyc. 

PlLE'wORT,  (-wiirt)  71.  A  plant ;  lesser  celandine. 

PIl'F^R,  v.  a.  [piUer,  Fr.]  [i.  pilfered  ;  pp,  pilferiwm, 
PILFERED.]  To  Steal  in  small  quantities ;  to  get  by  petty 
theft ;  to  filch. 

PlL'F:q:R,  V.  n.  To  practise  petty  theft.  Milton. 

PlL'FER-]Ea,  n.  One  who  pilfers  or  steals  petty  things 

PIi.'f?r-1ng,  71.  Act  of  stealing ;  a  petty  theft. 

PlL'F?R-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  petty  larceny  ;  filchingly. 

PlL'FER-y,  71.  Petty  theft.  L'Estrange.  [R.] 

PIl-gXr'ljc,  71.  One  whose  hair  is  fallfr'.n  off;  a  wretched 
person ;  one  fleeced  and  forsaken.  Stevens.  [Low.]  See 
jPilleo-garlic. 

FIl'grjm,  m,  [pelgrim,  D. ;  peregrinus^  L.]  A  traveller ;  a 
wanderer :  —  one  who  travels  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  on  a  r^ 
ligious  account,  or  to  hallowed  places. 

fPfL'GRiM,  V,  71.  To  wander  ;  to  ramble.  Orew, 

PIL'GRIML,*  a.  Relating  to  pilgrims ;  travelling.  Cowlep 
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HL'01l|M-*(?E,  n.  [pilerinage,  Fr.]  A  journey,  undertaken 
for  devotional  purposes,  to  some  hallowed  place ;  a  long 
journey ;  travel. 

fPlL'efiiM-IZE,  V.  n.    To  journey  like  a  pilgrim.  B.  Jim- 

S07U 

Pl-LiF'ER-otJs,*  a.  Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

PIl'j-f6rm,*  a.  (^Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  hairs  or  down. 
Loudmu 

I'l-Ll^'ER-oOs,*  a.  Producing  hair.  Elrby. 

PiL'}NG-iR-pN,*  (-i-yrn)  «.  A  tool  for  breaking  off  the 
awns  of  barley.  Farm,  Entnj. 

PiLL,  iu  [pilalUj'L.]  Medicine  made  up  into  a  little  ball  j 
any  thing  nauseous. 

PIll,  17.  a,\pilLery  Fr.]  [i.  pilled;  pp.  filling,  pilled.] 
To  take  on  the  rind  ;  to  peel  \  to  atrip  j  to  robj  to  plun- 
der i  to  pillage.  Drydm.  [R.] 

PIll^  v.  71.  To  be  stripped  away ;  to  come  off  In  flakes ;  to 
peel ;  to  commit  robbery.  L'Estrange.  [r.] 

PlL'li^g^E,  n.  [pillage,  Pr.]  Plunder;  spoil;  act  of  plun- 
dering.—  ^Jlrcfu)  A  pillar  standing  behind  a  column  to 
bear  up  the  arches.  Crabb. 

VtL'h^^Bj    V.  a.    [i.    PILLAOED  ;  JTp.  FILLAOING,    PILLAGED.] 

To  plunder;  to  sack  ;  to  rob  ;  to  spoil. 
PIi«'la.9-]BR,  n.  One  who  pillages ;  a  plunderer. 
PTli'li^R,  n.  [  pilia-y  Fr. ;  pilar^  Sp.]  (jJrcA.)  A  columnar  or 

vertical  support  in  a  building;  an  irregular  column,  or 

one  having  the  same  diameter  at  the  base  and  capital ; 

Bomething  that  supports. 
PIl'l^res,  (-l&rd)  a.  Supported  by  pillars  or  columns. 
PfL-i.Xv'.*  71.    A  common  Turkish  dish,  made  of  boiled 

rice  and  mutton  fat.  Walsh, 
PiLLED'-sXR'Lic,  (pild'-)  71.    One  who^  hair  is  fallen 

off  by  disease ;  a  forlorn  wretch.  Steeoma,  [IjOw.]    See 

PiL-OABLIC. 

fPlL'LER,  71,  [pillewrf  Fr.]  A  plunderer;  a  robber.  Chaii- 
eer. 

tPlL'L:?-Ry,  n.  {pillerie,  Fr.]  Rapine ;  robbery.  Huloet. 

PIl'XjEZ,*  Tt.  The  name  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  a  spe- 
cies of  naked  barley  raised  there.  P,  Cyc. 

PiL'LipN,  (pTKyun)  n.  A  cushion  or  soft  saddle  for  a  wom- 
an to  ride  on,  behind  a  person  on  horseback  ;  the  pad  of 
a  saddle ;  a  low  saddle. 

PIl'lp-RV,  71.  [pilorij  Ft.;  pUlorium,  low  L.l  A  wooden 
frame  or  engine  on  which  criminals  or  offenders  were 
formerly  exposed  to  public  view,  and  generally  to  public 
insult. 

PlL'iiQ-Ry,  V,  a-  [pUorieTf  Fr.]  To  punish  with  the  pil- 
lory. 

PKL'Ldw,  (pU'la)  71.  A  bag  of  feathers,  or  something  soft, 
laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on ;  that  which  supports 
something  laid  on  it, 

PIl'low,  v.  a.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow, 

PlL'Lpw-BEER,  or  PIl'lqw-Bear,  n.  A  piUow-case. 
Chaucer, 

PlL'Lpw-CASE,  n.  A  cover  or  case  for  a  pillow. 

P(-l.osE',*  a.  (ZooL  &.  Bot.)  Hairy;  covered  with  hair; 
pilous.  Brant^. 

P|-ii58'j-Ty,  (p§-15s'§-t?)  7*.  [pilosus,  L.]  Hairiness.  Ba- 
con. 

Pl'LQT,  n.  [pUotej  Fr. ;  pilooty  D,]  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  conduct  ships  or  vessels  in  or  out  of  harbors,  or 
wherever  the  navigation  requires  local  knowledge. 

Pri-OT,  V.  a.  [i.  piloted;  pp,  piloting,  piloted.]  To 
steer ;  to  direct  in  the  course. 

PI'LpT-^^E,  71.  [Fr.]  The  employment,  office,  or  pay  of  a 
pilot. 

Pi'LpT-BiRD,*  n  A  bird  found  about  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
Crabb. 

Pi'LpT-FISH,*  71.  A  fish  that  attends  on  the  shark.  Crabb. 

tPi'LpT-I^M,  n.  Pilotage  ;  slyll  of  a  pilot.  Sherwood, 

tPl'LipT-RV,  n.  Pilotage.  Harris. 

Pi'LOys,  a.  'pilosusyL.]  Hairy;  full  of  hairs.  Robinaotu 

PlL'a^R,  n.  The  candle-moth.  MinswortU, 

Pi'Ll?M*n.  [L.]  A  missile  weapon  ;  a  javelin.  Crabb. 

PIbi'el-ite,*  71,  {Mm,)  A  green,  hydrated,  silico-alumin- 
ous  mineral.  Brands. 

fPI'MENT,  n.  [pirtientum,  low  L.]  Wine  mixed  with  spice 
or  honey.  Chaucer. 

Pi-m£n't^,  J  71.  [piment,  Pr.]  Jamaica  pepper  ;  allspice;  a 

Pi-M£N'TO,  \  berry,  the  produce  of  the  myrtus  pimeiita,  or 
eugenia  pimentaj  a  native  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

PiMP,  71.  [pinge.  Ft,]  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander. 

PlMF,  V.  n.  [i.  PIMPED  ;  pp.  pimping,  pimped.]  To  procure, 
as  a  pimp ;  to  pander. 

P1m'per-h£l,  71.  {pimp&mBUa,  It.]  A  plant  of  several  vari- 
eties. 

PlM'Pf-sEL-L^,  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  mostly  peren- 
nials, including  burnet. 

tPlMP'JNO,  a.  Little ;  petty  ;  as,  a  pimping  thing.  <S&m7ter. 

FM^PLE,  (-pi)  n.  A  small  red  pustule  ;  a  blotch. 

PIm'pled,  (pim'pld)  a.  Having  pimples  or  pustules. 

PiM'PLV,*  a.  Full  of  pimples  ;  spotted.  Pennant, 

fPlMP^SJilP,*  71.  The  office  of  a  pimp.  Oldham, 


PIn,  71,  {pmnuv^f  low  L.]  A  short,  pointed  piece  of  wir* 
with  a  head,  used  for  fastening  clothes  :  —  any  thing  ilrivei 
to  hold  parts  together ;  a  peg  ;  a  bolt ;  any  slender  thin| 
fixed  in  another  body  ;  that  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the 
axle ;  a  linchpin  ;  the  central  part ;  a  peg  by  which  mu- 
aicians  stretch  or  relax  their  strings.  —  A  horny  induration 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  Hmimer.  A  cylindrical 
roller  made  of  wood.  Corbet.  A  noxious  humor  in  a 
hawk's  foot.  Ainsioorth.  [State  of  being  almost  drunk. 
Orose,  Note ;  strain  j  whim.  L'Estrange.] 

PlN,  V.  a.  [i.  pinned;  pp.  pinning,  finned.]  To  fasten 
with  pins ;  to  fasten ;  to  make  fast;  to  join ;  to  fix ;  to 
shut  up;  to  pen. 

PiN'-A-FORE,*  71.  A  sort  of  garment  or  apron,  worn  by  chil- 
dren or  laborers  to  protect  their  clothes ;  a  child's  apron ; 
a  scuffle.  P.  Mag. 

PI-mXs'tjcr,  71.  [L.]  The  wild  or  mountain  pine,  .^non, 

PIn'case,  71.  A  case  for  pins  ;  a  pincushion. 

PiN'c?R$,  [pln's^rz,  S.  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.]  n.  [pincette^  Fr.] 
An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  griped  in  order 
to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail.  {J::^  '^  This  word  is  frequently 
mispronounced  pinelters,"   Walker.     See  Pinchers. 

PlNCH,  V.  a.  [pinceTj  Fr.}  [i,  pinchee  ;  pp.  pinchinO| 
PINCHED.]  To  squeeze  between  two  small  hard  bodies, 
as  the  fingers,  teeth,  or  parts  of  a  utensil ;  to  press ;  to 
gall ;  to  fret ;  to  gripe ;  to  oppress ;  tu  straiten ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  pain  ;  to  try  thoroughly. 

FtNCH,  V.  71.  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  to  bear 
hard  ;  to  be  puzzling ;  to  spare  ;  to  be  frugal. 

PiNCH,  71.  [pingouj  Fr.]    The  act  of  one  who  pinches ;  a 
painful  squeeze  ;  a  gripe : —  as  much  as  is  pinched  up  by 
the  fingers:  —  oppression;  distress  infiicted  ;  difficulty 
time  of  distress, 

FInch'b£ck,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  ziuc  ;  a  gold-col- 
ored mixed  metal,  named  from  the  inventor. 

PlNCH'^R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  pinches,  .dsk. 

PiNCH'?R§,*  71.  pi.  An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  '• 
griped  in  order  to  be  drawn  out ;  pincers.  Smart.  Thi» 
word  is  very  often  used  instead  of  pincers,  and  it  is  pie 
ferred  by  Dr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Smart. 

PIncu'fIst,        i  n.  A  sordid  person  ;  a  niggard ;  a  miser 

P1nch'p£n-nv,  i     HuloeU 

PlNCH'|NG,*p.  o.  Griping;  oppressing;  covetous.  -tfsA. 

PlNCH'-8P6l-T:^D,=''a.  Discolored  by  having  been  pinched 
SkaJc. 

PlN'cOsH-ipif,  (-kilsh-iin)  n.  A  cushion  to  keep  pins  in, 

P^N-dXr'ic,  71.  An  irregular  ode ;  an  ode  in  imitation  of 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  Addison. 

Pjn-dXr'jc,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Pindar. 

PIN-dXr'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  Pindar ;  Pindaric.  Cowley 

PIn'dar-I^M,*  71,  An  imitation  of  Pindar.  Jukiison, 

PIn'dj.r-1st,*  71,  An  imitator  of  Pindar.  Johnsoiu 

PIn'dDst,  71.  Metal  dust  in  a  pin  manufactory. 

Pine,  ti.  {pinus,  L. ;  pin^  Fr. ;  pinn^  Sax.]  A  large  evergreen 
tree  of  many  varieties,  valued  for  timber:  —  a  pine-apple. 

Pine,  v.  n.  [i,  pined  ;  p;?.  pining,  pined.]  To  languish, 
to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of  misery ;  to  flag  j  to 
droop ;  to  waste  away. 

Pine,  v,  a.  To  wear  out;  to  grieve  for.  Milton,  [r.] 

tPlNEjTi.  Woe;  want;  suffering  of  any  kind.  Spenser, 

PlN'^-^li,  [pin'9-gily  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wb.;  pin'y^l,  S.  K.;  pi'- 
ne-9.1,  Sm.]  a.  (pvi6aley  Fr.]  Resembling  a  pineapple.  -• 
(ATiat.)  Applied  to  a  protuberance  or  gland  of  the  brain 

Pine'Ap-ple,  71.  The  ananas,  a  delicious  tropical  fruit 
resembling,  in  shape,  the  cone  of  a  pine. 

PlNE'-As-T?R,*  71.  The  wild  pine.  Hamilton.  See  Pinasteb 

Pine'-BAr'ren^,'''  n,pl.  A  term  applied  to  level,  sandy 
tracts  covered  with  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  United 
States.  Darby. 

tPiNE'FOL,  a.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pime'-MXr-t:?n,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  marten  valued  for  its  fur. 
Booth. 

PiN'ici'RV,  71.  A  place  where  pineapples  are  raised 

Pin'^y,*  a.  Abounding  in  pines.  See  Piny.  Ure. 

PIh'-feath-:^r,*  ti.  A  feather,  from  its  size,  ass^imilated  t« 
a  pin ;  a  feather  beginning  to  shoot,  or  not  fully  grown. 
SmaT^ 

"In'-fEath-ered,  (-erd)  a.  Having  pin-feathers. 

PIn'fold,  71.  A  place  for  confining  beasts  ;  a  pound. 

PlN'-FOOT-:?D,*  (pin'fat-^d)  a.  Having  the  toes  or  feet  boi^ 
dered  by  a  membrane,  Kirby. 

iPlN^GLE,  (ping'gl)  71.  A  small  enclosure.  Ainsworth, 
^;N'GJTE'D6y*n,  [L.]  {Anat.)  Fat  of  animals  lying  undei 
the  skin.   Crabb. 
Pjn-gu£d'J-noOs  *  a.  Fat.  Ih:  Cogaiu  [r-J 
fPlN'GUjB,  (ping'gwjd)  a.  {pinguia,  L.j   Fat ;  unctuous 

Mortimer. 
tPlN'GUj-FY,*  V.  a.  To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.  Cudwcrth. 
PIn'guitEj*  71.  {Miju)  An  oil-green  mineral.  Dana. 
PiN'GUl-inJDE,*  71.  Fatness ;  obesity.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [r.] 
PiN'HOLD,*  71.  A  place  where  a  pin  makes  fast.  Smart. 
PIn'hole,  71.  A  hole  or  perforation,  such  as  is  made  by 

pin. 
PiN'ipN,  (pln'yuin)  tu    {jiignon,  Pr.]    The    joint  of  the 
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wing  remotest  from  the  body  i  a  feather  or  quUI  of  the 
wing  ;  a  wing  :  — a  fetter  or  bond  for  the  arm :—  a  small, 
toothed  wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger  one. 

•In'iqn,  (pin'yijn)  v.  a.  [i.  finioned;  pp.  pinioning, 
vittn  NED.]  To  confine  or  bind,  as  the  wings  or  pinions ; 
to  dii^able  the  pinion ;  to  confine  by  binding  the  arms  or 
elbows  to  the  sides  ;  to  shackle ;  to  bind, 

PIX'iQNED,  (pin'yund)  a.  Furnished  with  pinions.  Drydeiu 

IPIN'ION-IST,  (pin'yyn-ist)  n.  Any  bird  that  flies.  Browne. 

tlN'iTE,*n.  {Miiu)  A  soft,  crystallized  mineral.  Brande. 

^INK,  n.  [piTiA,  D.]  A  small,  fragrant  flower  of  many  varie- 
ties }  the  dianthuB ;  the  usual  color  of  the  flower  ;  a  light 
crimson;  a  color  of  reddish  hue:  —  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence:—  a  little  eye;  a  little  fish;  the  minnow. — 
Ipincke^  Danish  ;  pinguBf  Fr.]  A  kind  of  heavy,  narrow- 
sCerned  ship:  hence  the  Beortetm pinkster'aed. 

PInk,  V  a.  Ipink,  D.l  Tt.  pinked;  pp,  pinking,  pinked.] 
To  work  in  eyelet-ooles  ;  to  pierce ;  to  stab.  Addison. 

PINK,  V.  71.  [pinc/cen,  O.]  To  wink  with  the  eyes.  L^Er 
Btrange. 

^iNKf*  a.  Resembling  the  moat  usual  color  of  the  pink ; 
light  crimson.  Smart, 

PInk'-c6i*-9Red,*  (-yrd)  o.  Having  the  color  of  the  pink 
Moore. 

PInk'-eyed,  (-id)  a.  Having  little  eyes.  Holland, 

P1nk'-Ne£-i>i<£,  7U  A  shepherd's  bodkin.  Sherwood, 

piNK'-sT^UNED,  (-st^rnd)  a.  (JVout)  Having  a  narrow 
stern,  as  a  ship. 

PIk'-mak-eh,  lu  One  who  makes  pins. 

PlN'-M5N-:iY,  ^-miin-?)  n.  Money  allowed  to  a  wife,  as 
for  pins,  that  is,  for  her  private  expenses 

PIn'nace,  n,  rpi7uw«e,  Fr.l  (JVaueJ  A  small,  light  vessel 
with  sails  and  oars :  —  a  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war. 

PIn'n^-cle,  (pin'n?-kl)n.  [jpinadey  Fr.;  pimia,  L.]  (Arch.)  A 
email  square  or  polygonal  pillar  or  turret  on  a  building, 
generally  on  an  angle  of  a  building ;  a  turret  or  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  the  building:  — a  high,  spiring  point. 

PlN'N4.-ciiE,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  pinnacles.  fVart'oju 

PIn'n-Sl-cIjEJ),*  (-kid)  a.  Having  a  pinnacle.  Mason. 

fPlN'N^tji^E,  71.  Poundage  of  cattle.  Hidoet. 

PIn'naxe,'''  a.  {BoU)  Divided  into  a  number  of  pairs  of 
leaflets.  P.  Cyc. 

PIn'nat-:^d,  a.  \pinnatu8,  L.]  {BoU)  Feathered ;  having 
leaflets ;  pinnate. 

P|N-nXt'i-fId,*  o.  (5oO  Divided  in  a  pinnated  manner, 
nearly  down  to  the  miarib.  P.  Cyc. 

PjN-NiT'}-p£D,*  a.  Fin-footed;  having  the  toes  bordered 
by  a  membrane.  Hamilton. 

Pjn-nXt'J-p£d,*  71.  A  fin-footed  bird.  Brande. 

Pm'wi^R,  n.  One  who  pins  ;  a  maker  of  pins  :  — the  lappet 
of  a  head-dress  which  flies  loose.  [A  pounder  of  cattle. 
fVarton.'\ 

PIn'k^t,*  71.  A  pinacle ;  a  wing.  ScoU. 

PIn'nj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fin.  HiU. 

Pin'hjng,*  71.  The  act  of  fastening  with  pins:— the  low 
masonry  which  supports  a  frame  of  stud-work.  Forby. 
See  Underpinning. 

PIn'ki-p£d,*  n.  A  species  of  crab.  Brande, 

PIn'n<?ck,  n.  The  tomtit ;  a  small  bird.  Ainsworth,  A 
tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry  off  the  water ;  a  culvert. 
HoUoway.    [Local,  England.] 

PIn'nv-l-^te,*  a,  {Bot.)  Subdivided  into  leaflets;  pin- 
nate. Booth. 

PlN'NULE,*7i.  A  small  fin.  HiU. 

Pint,  n.  Half  a  quart;  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon;  a 
liquid  measure.  Dryden. 

Pjn-ta'do,*  71.  A  bird  of  South  America.  Hawkesworth. 

PIn'tail,*  n.  A  kind  of  duck,  with  a  pointed  tail.  Pennant. 

PtH'TLE,*  71.  An  iron  pin  which  keeps  a  cannon  from  re- 
coiling :  — a  hook,  or  bolt,  for  hanging  a  rudder.  Crabb. 

PiNT'-P6T,*  7i.  A  measure  of  a  half  a  quart.  Shak, 

PlN'yi'E,  71.  One  of  the  sights  of  an  astrolabe. 

Pi'NV,  a.  Abounding  with,  or  resembling,  pines. 

PI-P-neer',  n.  [pUnder,  Uompion^  Fr.J  A  soldier  or  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  clear  a  roaa  before  an  army,  to 
■ink  mines,  and  throw  up  works  and  fortifications :  —one 
who  removes  obstructions,  or  prepares  the  way  for  those 
who  follow. 

PX-P-NEEK.',*  V  tu  \i,  pioneered;  pp.  pioneering,  pio- 
neered.] To  act  as  pioneer;  to  clear  the  way.  Qu.  Rev. 

R-P-neek',*  v.  a.  To  remove  obstacles  from  ;  to  clear  for 
passage.  More. 

Pi'p-N|ED,*  (pi'9-nid)  a.  Furnished  with  pionies.  Shak. 

fPi'p-NiNG,  n.  Works  of  pioneers  ;  a  pioneering.  Spenser. 

Pi'p-NV,  71.  [pioJiic,  Sax. ;  pmonia^  L.]  A  perennial  plant 
with  a  large  flower: — written  also  ^jcojit/.  See  Peonv. 

Pi'oys,  a,  [yt«5,  L.]  Partaking  of  piety;  possessing  piety; 
dutiful  to  God ;  devout ;  godly ;  religious :  —  dutiful  to  par- 
ents or  other  near  relations, —Pio7«yra«rf,  a  fraud  or 
a  wrong  done  with  a  professedly  religious  motive. 

PT'oys-LV,  ad.  In  a  pious  manner;  religiously. 

PiP  n.  {pwpSi  D.]  A  disease  in  fowls,  being  a  defluxion  or 
aWny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues: 
a  spot  on  playing  cards :  —  the  seed  of  an  apple. 


PIP,  v.n.  \vipiOt  L,]  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird  ;  to  peejt.  Boat\ 

Pipe.  n.  \^i^,  Welsh  ;  pipe^  Sax.]  Any  lung,  liolluw  bocy 
a  tube:  —  a  tube  of  baked  clay  or  otlier  auhstance  fo 
smoking  tobacco: — a  wind-instrument  of  music: — .h« 
organs  of  voice  and  respiration  ;  as,  the  w'ln^-'pipei  —  -hi 
key  or  sound  of  the  voice:  — a  large  cask;  a  liquic  oi 
wine  measure,  from  105  to  140  gallons.  —  (^Law)  A  roll  oi 
great  roll,  in  the  English  exchequer.  —  (Min.)  An  or« 
-unning  endwise  in  a  hole.  Crabb. 

Pipe,  v,  n.  [i.  piped;  pp.  piping,  piped.]  To  play  on  th« 
jpipe  ;  to  emit  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle. 

Pipe,  v.  a.  To  play  upon  a  pipe.  1  Cor.  xiv. 

PlPE'-CHAM-B?R,*7t.  A  receptacle  for  water.  Tanner 

Pipe'-Clay,*  n.  (Min.)  A  specius  of  clay  employed  !■ 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  McCuUoch. 

PiPEDj*  (plpt)  a.  Formed  with  a  pipe;  tubular.  Cyc. 

PIpe'-FIsh,*  n,  A  small  sea-fish.  Storer. 

Pip'ijR, ».  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe:  — a  long,  alcadei 
fish. 

Plp'?R-lD(?E,*  71.  (Bou)  The  barberry  bush,  a  shrub* 
Johnson.    See  Peppebidqe. 

PIp'er-Ine,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  bla;li 
pepper.  P,_Cyc. 

PIpe'-Tree,  n.  The  lilac-tree. 

FiP'}N&,  a.    That  pipes  in  speech  as  from  sickness, 
weak ;  feeble;  sickly :  —  that  pipes  in  the  act  of  boiling 

—  hence  the  vulgar  phrase  piping  hot. 
P1p'k|n,  tu  A  small  earthen  boiler.  Pope. 

Pip'piw,  n,  {puppipighe,  D.]  A  kind  of  apple  ;  an  excellen 

winter  apple. 
||PlQ'u^N-cy,    (plk'^n-ae)    ti.     State    of  being  piquant 

sharpness;   pungency;  severity. 
IJPlQ'U^NT,  (pik'snt)  [pik'sint,  fV.  P,  J.  F.  Ja. ;  pS'k^nt,  a 

Sm.}  a.  [Fr.]   Pricking;   piercing;    stimulating  to    thi 

taste,  corporeal  or  mental ;  sharp;  pungent ;  severe. 
||PlQ'u^MT-Ey,  (pik'^tnt-le)  ad.  Sharply  ;  pungently, 
FIque,  (pek)  71.  [Fr.]  An  ill-will ;  an  offence  ;  a  slight  re 

sentment;  grudge: — a  point ;  a  punctilio  :  —  a  doubling 

of  the  points  at  piquet.  [A  depraved  appetite.  See  Fic  v.} 
PIque,  (pek)  V.  a.  (piquerj  Fr.]  [i.  piqued  ;  pp.  PiquiNo 

FiquED.]  To  touch  with  envy  ;  to  put  into  a  fret ;  to  kiiv 

die  to  emulation;  to  offend;  to  irritate: — to  value;  t« 

pride,  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns. 
PlQUE,_(pek)  V.  n.  To  cause  irritation.  Tatler, 
jPIQU-eerS  i;.  n.  See  PicKEER. 

JPIqu-eee'er,  (p(k-er'er)  n.  A  robber;  a  picaroon.  Sarift, 
Pj-QUJ&T',  {pe-k6t')  n.  \^iquetj  Fr.]  A  game  at  cards.    Ssf 

Picket. 
Pi'ra-cv»  n.  [ireiparsiaf  Gr. ;  piraticaj  L.]  The  crime  of 

robbery  on  the^sea;  the  crime  or  employment  of  piratea: 

—  any  robbery  ;  particularly  literary  theft.  Johnson.      < 
Pj-rX'GUA,*  n.  A  rude  canoe.  See  Pibogue. 

Pi'RATE,  (pi^rgit)  n.  [ireipar^St  Gr. ;  pirata,  L.]  One  who 
practises  piracy ;  a  sea-robber;  a  ship  employed  in  pira> 
cy :  —  any  robber,  particularly  a  bookseller  who  steals  « 
copyright. 

Pi'RATE,    1).    a.    [i.    PIRA.T£D;^.    pirating,    PIRiTED.J   T« 

take  by  theft  or  robbery ;  to  rob  by  sea.  Arbuthnot, 
PFraxe,  v.  n.  To  practise  piracy  or  robbery. 
YVB.fy.T-^'D*  p.  a.  Taken  by  piracy,  or  robbery,  or  theft. 
Pi-rXt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  piracy;  plundering;   preda 

tory ;  robbing. 
Pi-RAT'i-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  piratical  manner;  by  piracy. 
PIr-J-me'l^,*  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  crabs.  Dr.  Leach, 
PiKH*  n.   The  wound  yarn  that  is  on  a  weaver's  shuttle 

Francis. 
Pi-rogue',*  (pe-rog')  n,  [Fr.]  A  canoe  formed  of  one  large 

tree ;  a  small  boat  used  on  the  western  waters  of  the 

United  States.  Flint.    Written  also  j>ma^o  and  periagua 
PlB^du-^TTE'*  71.  [Fr.]  A  twirl,  as  in  dancing.  StnarL 
FiR-6u-£TTE',*  V,  71.  To  twirl,  to  turn  round  on  one  foot 

Maunder, 
JPIr'rV,  71.  A  rough  gale  or  storm.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Pi'§^N,*  M.  A  native  of  Pisa.  Eamshaw. 
PIs-^s-phAl'tvM,*  n.  Mineral  pitch.  Brande,    See  PistAt- 

PHALT, 

PIs'c*-RV,  TI.  (iaw)  The  right  or  liberty  of  fishing.  Crabb 
tP{S-CA'TlpN,  71.  [;pi8caiiQ-,  L.J  The  act  of  fishing.  Browne 
Pis-GA'TQRy*  n,    [L.]    A  iisherman ;    an  angler.    Gent 

Mag, 
PIs-cvTfi  RI-AI*!*  tu  Belating  to  fishing ;  piscatory.  QeWL 

Mag. 
Pls'cA-Tp-Ry,  a    Relating  to  fishes  or  fishing.  Addison. 
Pls'cM?.  (pis'sgz)  71.  pi.  [L.]  Fishes (Astron.)  The  lab 

sign  of  the   zodiac,  represented   by  two  fishes  joined 

together. 
PIs'ci-N^L,*  a.  Belongrhg  to  a  fish-pond.  Ash.  [R-l 
Pts'ciNE,*a.  Relating  to  fish.  Smart. 
Pjs-civ'p-ROOs,  a,  [pisds  and  voro,  L.]  Fish-eating ;  livinf 

on  fish.  Ray. 
Pzs±,*  (pg'za)  n.  [pw^,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  clay— (./SrcA.)  A 

species  of  wall  constructed  of  stiff  earth  or  clay,  carried 

up  in  moulds,  and  rammed  down,  as  the  w  rk  is  carrle4 

up.  Brandt, 
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ITSH,    ifa-;'  Pshaw !  a  contemptuous  exclamation. 

flsu.  '.  n   To  express  contempt.  Beaiim.  ^  Fl. 
,  Plan'-  ?X£iH,*  n.  A  confused  medley.  Ec.  Rev.  fLow.] 
'  Pi'si-roR*.,*  [pi's?  farm,  Sm.}  pisiform,  fVb.Ja.  Formed 
like  a  pea.  Smart. 

Pl5'MiRE,  OT-  Pis'MlRE^  [piz'mlr.fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  pls'- 
mir,  S.  P  E.  K.]  n  jpismiere,  D,]  A  small  insect ;  an 
ant;  an  emmet. 

Pi'sp-LlTE,*  [pi's9-nt,  Sm. ;  pis'9-m,  Wb.]  n,  {Min.)  The 
pea-stone,  a  mineral  resembling  an  agglutination  of 
peas.  I^eU, 

Piss,  V.  n,  [pisser^  Fr. }  pissen,  Teut.]  To  make  water. 
Dryden 

Piss,  n    Urine  ;  animal  water.  Pope. 

PIsS'vb£d,  7u  a  yellow  flower  growing  in  the  grass. 

PIs's^s-phAlt,  n.  Iniaa-a  and  ao-0aXros,Gr.  j  pissaspltaUiis, 
L.]  Mineral  pitch,  an  indurated  bitumen. 

Piss '-BURNT,  a.  Stained  with  urine. 

P|S-TA'9Hlo,  [pjs-ta'sho,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K,  R. ;  pjs-ta'cho,  J. 
Sin. ;  pis-ta'cho  or  pjs-ta'shS,  J*",]  tu  jjjisfac/ie,  Fr.  j  pis- 
tacchioj  It. ;  piatacia^  L.]  A  nut  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a 
sweetish  and  unctuous  taste,  the  fruit  of  the  pistacia 
veray  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree.  Bacoiu 

Pis'T^ciTE,*  n,  {Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  epidote. 
Brande. 

PIs-T^REEN',*  71.  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin,  of  the 
value  of  17  cents  ;  formerly  valued  at  SO  cents.  BouvUr, 

PiSTEy  (pest)  n.  [Fr.]  A  track  or  footstep.  Johnson. 

fPis'TJC,*  a.  [VityT-tifds.]  Pure;  genuine.  Sir  Th.  Browne. 

Pis'TjL,*  n.  (BoU)  The  pointal  of  a  female  flower,  adher- 
ing to  the  fruit,  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma.  P.  Cyc. 

PIs-TfL-LA'cEoys,*  (pis-til-la'shLis)  a.  {BoU)  Growing  on 
the  germ^or  seed-bud  of  a  flower.  Smart. 

PIs'T^.-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  pistil. 
Loudon. 

fPIs-TjL-iiA'TiQN,  n.  [pistUlumj  L.]  The  act  of  pounding. 
Browns.  See  Pestillation. 

Pis-TfL-i.lF']=:R-oDs,*a.  (BoU)  Having  a  pistil.  Smith. 

PIs'tql,  n.  l-pistolcty  Fr.]  A  small  hand-gun ;  the  smallest 
firearm. 

PIs'TQL,  jj.  a.  [pistolevj  FrJ  To  shoot  with  a  pistol,  .duhrey. 

Pis-Tp-LADE',*  n.  [Fr.]  The  shot  or  discharge  of  a  pisitol. 
Crabb. 

Pis-TOLE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  gold  coin  of  Spain,  Germany,  &c., 
of  different  degrees  of  value. 

PXs-to-lEt',  n.  A  little  pistol ;  a  coin. 

PXs'Tpii-iTE,*  71.  (JV/wt.)  The  pea-stone,  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  in  globules.  Brande. 

PXs'TQN,  71.  [Fr.]  A  short  cylinder  of  wood  ■  or  metal, 
which  fits  exactly  the  cavity  of  a  pump,  or  of  other  hy- 
draulic machines,  as  an  air-pump,  &c.,  and  works  up  and 
down,  causing  suction  ;  an  embolus. 

PIT,  71.  A  hole  in  the  ground ;  an  abyss ;  the  grave :  —  the  floor 
or  middle  portion  of  the  audience  part  of  a  theatre  :  —  any 
hollow,  as  of  the  stomach  ;  the  arm-^it:  —  the  arena  on 
which  cocka  fight:  —  a  mark  made  by  a  disease:  —  the 
stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  peach.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

PIT,  V.  a.  [i.  PITTED  ijjp.  PITTING,  PITTED.]  To  lay  In  a 
pit : — to  mark  with  boles  or  spots ;  to  indent:  —  to  set  in 
opposition  or  competition,  as  cocks  In  a  pit. 

PlT'^PlT,  n.  A  flutter ;  a  palpitation  ;  a  light,  quick  step. 

P1t-^-pXt',*  ad.  With  a  fluttering  palpitation.  SmarL 

Pitch,  n  [pic^  Sax.  jyix,  L.]  The  residuum  which  re- 
mains after  boiling  tar  in  an  open  Iron  pot,  much  used 
in  ship-building  j  asphalt  or  asphaltum ;  bitumen:  —  size; 
stature;  degree;  rate.  —  (Miis.)  The  degree  of  acuteuess 
or  graveness  of  a  note.  —  {Ardi.)  The  inclination  of 
eloping  sides  to  the  horizon,  as  of  a  roof. 

PITCH,  V.  a.  [i.  PITCHED  ;  pp.  fitchino,  pitched.]  To 
fix ;  to  plant ;  to  order  regularly  ;  to  set  to  a  key-note  ;  to 
throw ;  to  cast ;  to  throw  headlong ;  to  cast  forward  :  — 
M  smear  with  pitch. 

PITCH,  V.  n.  To  light ;  to  drop ;  to  happen ;  to  fall ;  to  fall 
headlong ;  to  fix  choice,  with  upon ;  to  fix  a  tent. 

PItch'-blXck,*  a.  Black  as  pitch.  Mien, 

PiTCU' BLENDE,'"  n.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  the  oxides  of 
uranium  and  iron ;  a  mineral  found  in  Saxony.  Brande. 

PiTCH'coAL,*  n.  (Jlfin.)  Jet;  a  bard,  black  substance. 
Jameton, 

PItch'ij:R,  n.  (pichery  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  pitches :  —  an 
instrument  tor  piercing  the  ground:  — an  earthen  ves- 
sel ;  a  water-pot. 

PItch'-FXr-thing,  n.  A  play  (otherwise  called  chuck- 
farthing)  of  pitching  copper  money  into  a  round  hole. 

PlTCH'FORK,n,  A  fork  with  which  hay  or  grain  is  pitched. 

PtTCH'{-N£ss,  71.  Blackness ;  darkness. 

PItch'IN&,*  n.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  head  and 
stern  of  a  ship ;  act  of  throwing,  as  with  a  pitchfork. 

PItch'JNG,*  a.  Descending  abruptly  ;  declivous ;  steep. 

"Itch'pipe,  74  An  instrument  to  regulate  the  voice,  and 
to  give  the  leading  note  of  a  tune.  Spectator. 

PlTCH'STONE,"*  7u  (Min.)  A  volcanic  rock  resembling  in- 
durated pitch.  Lyell, 


PITCH'Y,  d.  Smeared  with  pitch ;  having  the  qualitiea 
pitch:  —  black;  dark;  dismal.  Shak. 

PiT'-coAL,  (plt'kol)  71.  Fossil  or  mineral  coal,  so  called 
because  it  is  obtained  by  sinking  pits  in  the  earth. 

||PlT'E-oDs,  [pit'?-u8,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  plt'yys,  S.  K  F.  K 
pitcii'e-us,  fV.\  a.   Sorrowful ;  mournful ;  exciting  pity 
woful';  doleful;  compasi^ionate ;  tender,  [f Pitiful. ^/ton 
PIt'^-oOs-lVi  ^'  In  ^  piteous  manner. 
PIt'j^-o&s-n£ss,  71.  Sorrowfulness;  tenderness. 
'iT'FALL,  71.  A  covered  or  concealed  pit,  liable  to  be  fallei 
into ;  a  sort  of  gin  or  trap  for  catching  wild  beasts, 

JPit'fAll,  v.  71.  To  lead  into  a  pitfall.  Mittoiu 

FiTH,  n.  The  soft,  spongy  substance  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem  of  plants  : — the  mairow  of  animal  bodies  :-r 
strength;  force;  energy;  cogency:  —  closeness;  impor 
tance ;  moment ;  principal  part ;  quintessence  ;  chief  pait 

PIth'j-L¥,  ad.  With  strength  ;  with  cogency  or  force 

Pxth'^-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  pithy  ;  energy. 

PiTH'ii^ss,  a.  Wanting  pitb,  strength,  or  force. 

PIt'-uole,  71.  A  mark  made  by  disease ;  a  cavity ;  a  hole 

FiTH'V}  1*    Consisting  of  pith;   abounding  with    pith 
strong;  forcible;  energetic. 

PiT';-^-BLE,  a.  [jiitoyablef  Fr.]  That  may  be  pitied ;  ex 
citing  pity ;  deserving  pity. 

PiT'f-VBLE-N£ss,  Tt.  State  of  deserving  pity.  KettlewelL 

tPxT'|-ED-LY,  lu^  In  a  situation  to  be  pitied.  Feltham. 

PIt'j-er,  71.  One  who  pities.  Bp.  Oauden. 

PIt'i-fOl,  a.  [Tender;  compassionate.  Shak.  Melancholy | 
moving  compassion.  Spenser.]  Paltry  ;  contemptible  j  dee 
picable  ;  base  j  worthless :  —  now  commonly  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

PiT'}-FOL-L¥t  ad.  In  a  pitiful  manner ;  basely. 

PlT'}-F0i.-Ni:s8, 71.  Quality  of  being  pitiful. 

PiT'i-LESS,  a.  Wanting  pity  or  compassion ;  merciless. 

PlT'i-L£ss-LV,  ati.  Without  pity  or  mercy.  Sherwood 

PIt'i-l:&ss-n£ss,  n.  Unmercifulness. 

PiT'M^iN,  71.;  pi.  pitmen.  One  who,  in  sawing  timber, 
stands  In  a  pit :  —  an  appendage  to  a  forcing  pump. 

FIt'saw,  n.  A  large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  on« 
is  in  a  pit. 

PIt'ta-cAll,*  or  PIt't^-cXl,*  71.  One  of  the  curious  six 
principles  found  in  wood-tar,  of  a  dark  blue,  solid  sub- 
stance, somewhat  like  indigo.  Ure. 

PIt't^nce,  71.  [pitancejFr.]  A  small  allowance;  a  small 
portion ;  a  little  quantity ;  a  trifle. 

PiT'T:^D,'*'  p.  a.  Marked  with  indentations  or  pits;  in 
dented^ 

PlT'Tjz-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Vitriol  ochre.  Dana. 

Pi-Tu'j-TA-RV,  a.  Relating  to  or  conducting  phlegm 

PlT'V-lTE,  (pit'yy-it)  n.  [jjituite,  Fr. ;  ijifuita,  L.]  Phlegm  | 
mucus.  ArbuUmot. 

P}-TLJ'}-ToOs,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  discharging,  mucus  or 
phlegm.  Browne. 

PlT'Y*  »•  [piti*^,  Fr. ;  pietd.  It.]  The  feeling  of  a  humans 
person  excited  by  the  distress  of  another ;  commiseration ; 
compassion  ;  sympathy  with  misery. — A  ground  of  pity  ^ 
a  subject  of  pity  or  of  grief,  in  which  sense  it  has,  collo- 
quially, a  plural ;  as,  *' a  thousand  pities.''^  L'Estrange. 

PIt'¥,u.  a.  [pifoyer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  pitied;  pp.  i*iTriNO,  pitied.] 
To  have  compassion  for ;  to  compassionate ;  to  regard 
with  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

PtT'Xi  V.  71.  To  lie  compassionate.  Jer.  xiii. 

PiV'pT,  71.  [pivotj  Fr.j  A  pin  or  short  shaft  on  which  any 
thing  turns.  —  (Mil.)  The  officer  or  soldier  upon  whom 
the  wiieelings,  in  evolutions,  are  made. 

Pix,  71.  Ipixisy  L.]  A  little  chest  or  box.  See  Ptx. 

Pix'y,*  n.  A  sort  of  fairy  or  imaginary  being.  JenmngUk 
[A  word  common  in  the  south-west  part  of  England.] 

PIz'ZEE,  71.  The  male  organ  in  quadrupeds. 

1IPea-c^-bIl'{-tv,    j  n.  duality  of  being  placable;  possl 

I  Pi.a'ca-ble-piI:ss,  \     bility  to  be  appeased. 

IJPLA'C^-BLE,  [pla'k^-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb,- 
plak'^-bl,  P.  Kenricfc.}  a.  [placabUvijIj.}  That  may  be  ap^ 
peased ;  appeasable. 

Placard',  n.  [plaJcaert,  D. ;  placard,  Fr.]  A  written  or 
printed  paper  posted  up  in  some  place  of  public  resort;  an 
edict ;  a  declaration  ;  a  public  notification. 

Pli^-CARD',  4).  a.  [placarder,  Ft.]  [i.  placarded  ;  j?p.  pla- 
CABDiNo,  PLACABDED.l  To  advcrtisc  or  give  notice  of  by 
placards  ;  to  publish  by  posting  up  ;  to  post  up. 

Pi:,^-cXrt',  71,  Same  as  placard.  Howell.  [R.] 

Pea'cate,  v.  a.  {_placo,  L.]  To  appease  :  to  reconcUn. 
Forbes.  Ch.  Ob.  [A  word  U^ed  in  Scotland.] 

Place,  71.  [pi!ace,Fr. ;  ptece.  Sax.]  A  particular  portion  oC 
space ;  locality ;  situation ;  station  ;  position  ;  site ;  spot ; 
local  relation ;  local  existence  j  space  in  general ;  separate 
room ;  a  seat ;  residence  ;  mansion  ;  passage  in  writing ; 
ordinal  relation  ;  state  of  actual  operation  ;  effect ;  exist- 
ence ;  rank ;  order  of  priority  ;  precedence  j  oflice ;  pub- 
lic employment ;  post ;  charge  ;  function  ;  room  ;  way 
ground ;  station  in  life :  —  a  public  square  in  a  city. 

Peace, v, a.  [placer,Fr.]  [i. placed ; pp.  placing, placid 
To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  office  ;  to  fix ;  u 
settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  set ;  to  lay  ;  to  dispose ;  to  order 
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PL4  CE'Bb,*  n  (Med )  A  medicine  or  prescription  which 
is  iesigned  to  pleaae,  rather  than  benefit,  the  patient.  Crabb. 

Pi*^CE'L]ESS,*o.  Having  no  place  or  office.  Ed.  Rev. 

Place'm^n,  n.  i  pi.  pJCiACEMEN.  One  who  has  a  place  or 
office  under  a  government. 

Pl4-c£in'  T4j  n.  [L.]  A  cake.  — (^twK.)  A  circular,  flat, 
vascular  substance,  that  serves  to  convey  nourishment 
from  the  mother  to  the  f(Btua  in  the  womb,  and  comes 
away  after  the  birth  ;  the  after-birth.  —  (5o(. )  The  part  of 
the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached ;  a  cellular 
tissue. 

PL^-cfiN'T^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  placenta.  SmaH. 

PlX^-IJN-ta'tiqn,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  disposition  of  the  coty- 
ledons in  the  germination  of  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

Pi:*Xc-]jN-TlF'Ea-oOs,*a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  the  placenta. Gray. 

PliA'c^R,  n.  One  who  places.  Speiiser. 

PlX^'jd,  a.  [placiduSf  L.1  Gentle;  quiet;  serene;  calm; 
not  turbulent ;  soft ;  kind ;  mild. 

Pla-cii>'(-T¥,   1 71.  State  of  being  placid  ;  mildness  ;  gen- 

PlX9'iu-n£:ss,  }     ttenesa.  Cliandler, 

PlX^'Jd-ly,  ad.  Mildly  ;  gently  ;  with  quiftness. 

Pl<X^''}T,n.  [placitumflj.]{Law)  Decree  or  decision  of  some 
court  or  government.  GlanvUle. 

PzAp'f-T^*  n.  pi.  [It.]  Public  courts  or  assemblies  in 
the  middle  ages.  Brande,  —  (Law)  A  decree  ;  a  decision  : 

—  pleas  ;  pleadings.  Crabb. 

PLX9^f-TQ-RY,  a.  (Law)  Relating  to  the  act  or  form  of 
pleading  in  courts  of  law.  Clayton. 

JPlAck'^t,  or  Piiia'uJiT,  (plaik'et)  71,  A  petticoat.  Shak. 

Pla-f6nd',*  n.  [Fr.]  (jSrc/t.)  A  ceiling  of  a  room  ;  a  sof- 
fit. JiVaitcis. 

Pla'gai*,*  a.  [TrXayiOf.]  (Mas.)  Noting  a  kind  of  melody  ; 
a  term  m  the  old  ecclesiastical  music.  P.  Cyc. 

llPLA't^^i-A-Rl^M,  71.  [plagLum^  L.]  The  act  of  taking,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  in  literary  composition,  the  thoughts 
or  words  of  another  ;  literary  theft. 

IPLA'q^i-A-ittsT,*  71.  One  who  commits  plagiarism  ;  a  plagi- 
ary.  Qii.  Rev, 

nPLA'(j^}-A-RlZ£,*  V.  a.  Sen.  To  commit  literary  theft  ;  to 
steal  literary  property.  Q,u.  Rev. 

|'Pla'(?I-^-RV»  or  PLA'oiA-Ry,  [pla'je-^-re,  J*.  J,  K  F.  Ja. 
R.;  pla'j§-re,  S.  W.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [plagium^  L. ;  plagiairt^ 
Fr.l  One  who  commits  plagiarism.  [tPlagiarism.^rozcTze.] 

BPla'9-j-A-rv,  a-  Relating  to  plagiarism  or  literary  theft. 

Pla-^j-He'dr^l,*  o.  Having  oblique  sides.  Smart. 

Pla'<jI-}-QN-ite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  containing  lead,  an- 
timony, and  sulphur.  Dana. 

PLA'(j^I-6s-T6ME,*  71.  A  cartilaginous  fish:— a  univalve 
moUuak.  Brande. 

PIjAOUE,  (plag)  n.  [plagay  L. ;  T:Xr}yf]y  6r.]  A  disease  emi- 
nently contagious  ana  destructive ;  pestilence: — state  of 
misery  :  —  any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious  ;  trouble. 

PZiAO-UE,  (plag)  V.  a.  [i.  plagued  \pp.  plaguing,  flagued.] 
To  infect  with  pestilence ;  to  oppress  with  calamity  ; 
to  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass ;  to  torment;  to 
afflict ;  to  distress ;  to  torture ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  excru- 
ciate ;  to  annoy  ;  to  molest. 

fPi.A&UE'Ft)L,  (plag'ful)  fl.  Infecting  with  plague;  abound- 
ing with  plagues.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

Pla'&u:?R,*  (pla^'er)  n.  One  who  plagues  or  vexes.  Brotone. 

Pla'gui-lv,  Cpla|''5-le)  orf.  Vexatiously ;  horribly.  [Low.] 

Pla'&UV,  (plag'e)  a.  Vexatious ;  troublesome.  [Low.]  Donne. 

Plaice,  (plas)  n.  [pfate,  D.j  A  sort  of  flat  fish,  valued  for 
food. 

Plaice'-MoOth,  71.  A  wry  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

PlXid,  (piad)  n.  [platj  M.  Goth.]  A  striped  or  variegated 
cloth,  much  worn  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and 
forming  a  predominant  part  of  the  national  costume. 

PXjAIN,  (plan)  a.  [planusjl,.]  Smooth;  level;  flat;  plane: 

—  open  ;  clear ;  evident ;  not  obscure  ;  void  of  ornament ; 
simple  ;  artless  ;  honestly  rough  ;  open  ;  sincere ;  not  soft 
in  language  :  —  mere  ;  bare.  —  Plain  chart,  a  chart  on  which 
the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  made  of  equal 
length.  —  Plain  sailings  the  method  of  sailing  by  a  plain 
chart. 

Plain,  ad.  Not  obscurely ;  distinctly;  frankly;  plainly. 

Plain,  n.  Iplainc,  Fr]  Level  ground;  open  field;  flat 
expanse ;  often,  a  field  of  battle ;  a  plane  superficies. 
f^  Plain  And.  plane  are  often  used  indiscriminately;  in 
science  and  the  arts,  the  word  is  generally  written  plane ; 
but  for  a  level,  open  field  or  expanse,  plain. 

Plain,  v.  a.  To  level ;  to  make  plain.  See  Plane. 

►Plain,  v.  71.  [plaindre,  Fr.]  To  lament ;  to  wail ;  to  com- 
plain. Milton. 

fpLAiN,  ».  a.  To  lament.  Spenser. 

tPLAlN'ANT,*  71.  A  plaintiff.  Butler. 

Plain'deal-¥R,*  n.  One  who  deals  plainly  or  frankly. 
Lechford. 

Plain'deal-|N&j  a.  Honest ;  open  ;  acting  without  art, 

Plain'deal-jng,  n.  Management  void  of  art ;  sincerity. 

Plain'er,*  71.  One  who  plains.  Chapman, 

Plain'heXrt-ed,o.  Having  a  sincere,  honest  heart;  frank. 

Plain'HEART-?d-n£ss,  (plan'hirt-ed-nSs)  n.  Frankness. 

fPLAiN'iNG,  71.  Complaint.  Shak, 
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pLilN'LY,  otf.  In  a  plain  manner ;  frankly  ;  sincerely  .  Is 

earnest ;  evidently  ,  clearly  ;  not  obscurely 
Plain'n^ss,  71.  auality  of  being  plain  ;  flatness  ;  want  ol 

show;  openness;  artlessness ;  simplicity;  frankness. 
Plain'sSno,  71.  The  plain,  unvaried  chant  in  church  aer 

vice,  in  distinction  from  prick-song,  or  variegated  musi* 

Bung  by  note.  SAaA. 
Plaiw'-spo-ken,  (plan'spo-kn)  a.  Speakmg  frankly. 
Plaint,  (plant)   n.   [plainte,  Fr.]  jComplamt;   lament 

expression  of  sorrow.  Milton.]  —  (Law)  The  propouiiduig 

or  exhibiting  of  any  action,  personal  or  real,  in  wntm& 

Cowel.  ...        o- 1 

tPLAlNT'FOL,  a.  Complaming  ;  plamtive.  Sidney. 

Plain'tiff,  [plan'tjf;  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sni. ;  pian'tif, 
Kmrick,  Scott]  n.  [plaintif,  Fr.]  (Law)  One  who,  in  ■ 
personal  action,  commences  a  suit,  or  seeks  a  remedy  fo" 
an  injury  to  his  rights ;  opposed  to  defendant. 

tPLAlN'TlFF,  a.  Complaining;  plaintive   Pr.or 

Plain'tjve,  a.  [plainUf,  Fr.]  Complaining;  laraentingi 
expressive  of  sorrow  ;  sorrowful ;  mournful ;  sad 

Pl  ain'tive-l  V,  ad.  In  a  manner  expressing  grief  or  sorrow. 

PLAIN'TJVE-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  plaintive. 

tPLAiNT'L^ss,  a. Without  complaint;  unrepining.  Savage. 

Plain'-WORK,  (plan'wiirk)  n.  Work  not  difficult:  — 
common  needlework,  as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 

Plait,  (plat)  n.  [  jj/cfA,  Welsh.]  A  fold  ;  a  double,  as  of  cloth 

Plait,  v.  a.  [plaetaj  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  i^laitbd  ;  pp.  plaiting, 
PLAITED.]  To  fold  ;  to  double  ;  to  weave  ;  to  braid  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  plat.  [J)t^  "  Often  wrongly  pronounced  pleL" 
Smart.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  in  the  United  States.] 

Plait'^r,  (plat'er)  n.  One  who  plaits. 

PlXn,7i.  [ptoTi,  Fr.]  Ascherae;  a  form;  a  model;  a  device^ 
contrivance;  project:  —  a  plot  of  a  building: —a  repr* 
sentation  of  something  drawn  on  paper,  or  on  a  flat  surfaco  . 

PlXn,  v.  a.  [i.  PLANNED  ;  pp.  planning,  PLANNED.]  To  de. 
vise  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 

fPLA'NA-Ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  plane.  Bailey. 

PlXnch,  w.  o,  [plancheierj  Fr.]  [i.  planched  ;  m  planci*. 
iNG,  PLANCHED.]  To  plank ;  to  cover  with  board  or  planks 
Berners.  [R.] 

IPlXnch'^d,  a.  Made  of  boards.  Skak. 

PlXnch'?R,  71.  One  who  planches  :  —  a  floor;  a  plank 

tPLANCH':?R,  V.  fl.  To  make  a  wooden  floor.  Sancroft. 

PlXnch'ing,  71.  (Carp.)  The  laying  of  floors;  a  woodeu 
flooring. 

Plane,  ju  [planus^  L.]  (Oeom.)  A  completely  flat  or  even 
surface  or  superficies.  —  [plane,  Fr.]  (Carp.)  A  tool  foi 
making  straight,  smooth,  or  even  surfaces  on  wood :  — 
the  sycamore-tree.    See  Plain. 

Plane,  V. a.  [pia7ter,Fr.]  [i.  planed  ;  pp.  planing,  planed.] 
To  level ;  to  smooth  ;  to  make  smooth  with  a  plane. 

Plane,*  a.  (Oeom.)  Level ;  even  ;  plain.  Francis. 

Pl an'er,  71.  One  who  planes :  —  an  American  tree.  MichauA 

PlXn']?!,  n.  [planeta,  L.]  A  celestial  body  that  revolves 
about  another  and  larger  body;  a  wandering  star,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  such  as  are  fixed.  —  A  primary  planet 
is  one  which  revolves  round  the  sun. —  A  secondarjf 
planet  isone  which  revolves  round  a  primary  planet. 

PLXN-JjiT-A'Rj-tJM,*  71.  (Astron.)  An  orrery,  or  astronomi 
cal  machine  which  exhibits  the  motions  of  the  planets 
Harris. 

PlXn'?t-^-RTi  a.  [planitavre,  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  the  plan- 
ets ;  under  the  dominion  of  a  planet ;  produced  by  ths 
planets;  having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic, 

tPLXN':^T-^D,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  having,  planets.  Young 

fPLA-NfiT'j-CAL,  a.  Planetary.  Browne. 

Pla'ne'-Tree,  71,  [plane,  platane,  Fr.]  A  large  tree,  of  ma- 
jestic appearance,  called  in  America  the  sycamore,  or  but 
ton^noood.  —  (Scotland)  The  maple. 

PlXn'et-strOck,  a.  Struck  by  a  planet;  Masted. 

PlXn'^-tOLE,*  n.  A  little  planet.   Conybeare. 

PlXn-I-f6'L|-o0s,  a.  [planus  and  folium,  L.]  (Bot.)  Con 
sisting  of  plain  leaves,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre. 

PlXn-i-m£t'rj-cXl,  a.  Relating  to  planimetry. 

PLA-NiM':?-TR¥,  n.  [planus,  L.,  and  fiET/iEo},Gr.]  That  par 
of  geometry  which  treats  of  plain  figures. 

PLXN-i-p£T'^-LO0s,a.  [planus,  L.,and  TrcraXovjGr.]  (Bot,) 
Having  flat  petals  or  leaves  ;  flat-leaved. 

PlXn'(SH,  u.o.  [i.  planished  ;pj).plani3HINQ,  planished.] 
To  polish  ;  to  smooth. 

PlXn' (-SPHERE,  71.  [planus,  L.,  and  sphere.]  A  sphere  pro 
jected  on  a  plane :—  a  map  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 

PlXnk,  (plangk)  71.  [planche,  Fr.]  A  broad  piece  of  timbei 

thicker  than  a  board ;  a  board  from  1^  to  4  inches  thickj  and 

more  than  9  in  width.    Those  of  fir  or  pine  are  calle4 

deals  in  England. 

PLXNK,(plingk)w.a.  [i.  PLANKED  ;])p.  planking,  planeeo.^ 

To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 
PlXnk'V,*  a.  Constructed  of  planks.  Rowe. 
PlXn'less,*  fl.  Destitute  of  a  plan.  Col&nZ^e, 
PlXn'n:^r,  71.  One  who  forms  a  plan  or  design. 
Pla'nq-con'cave,*  0.  Flat  on  one  side,  and  concave  oi 
the  other.  Francis. 
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hLA  N0-c6N'j-cAL,tf.  \  planus  and  eonttSj  L.]  Level  on  one 
side,  and  conical  on  the  other. 

^LA'Np-cdN'vfix,  a.  Iplatms  and  convexus,  L.]  Flat  on  the 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  [position.  Smart. 

Pla'nq-h6ii-i-26«'t^l,*  a.    Having  a  level,  horizontal 

tL^-NOft'Bis,*  Tu  {ZuoL)  A  univalve  raoliusk.  RoffeU 

Pla'N9-su'bu-l^te,*  a  (Bot,)  Plain,  and  awl-shaped. 
Browne. 

PlXmt,  71.  [p^nty  Sax. ;  plantj  Fr.  j  planta,  L.]  An  organ- 
ized being  destitute  of  sensation ;  any  thing  produced 
from  seed  j  a  vegetable ;  any  vegetable  production ;  a  sap 
ling.  —  [plantaj  L.]  The  sole  of  the  foot.  Chapvum, 

PlXnt,  v.  a.  {pLantQ.  L. ;  piantery  Fr.]  [i.  planted  ;  pp. 
PLANTING,  FLANTEo.j  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
grow,  as  seeds;  to  setj  to  cultivate;  to  generate;  to 
place ;  to  fix  j  to  settle ;  to  establish  ;  to  fill  or  adorn  with 
sometJiing  planted  :  —  to  lay  the  first  course  of  stone  in 
building ;  to  direct. 

PlAwt,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting.  Bacon. 

tPLANT'^(^E,  n.  [pLantagOy  L.]  An  herb,  or  herbs  in  gen- 
eral. Sliak, 

PiiAN'TAlN,  (piaLn'tjn)  n.  [Fr.  j  plantagOy  L.l  A  medicinal 
plant :  —  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  fruit,  which  re- 
sembles the  banana. 

JPlAk't^l,  a.  Pertaining  to  plants.  GlanviUe. 

Pli^N-TA'llQN,  Tt.  [plaatatioy  L.]  Act  of  planting;  the 
place  planted  ;  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees  for 
timber :  — land  appropriated  to  the  production  of  important 
crops,  as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  Slc.  ; 
a  large  farm  :  —  a  colony  ;  establishment. 

PlXnt'-Came,*?i.  Sugar-cane  from  the  seed.  Smart. 

pLiNT'¥D,y.  a.  Settled;  well-grounded.  Shak. 

PlAnt'^r,  a.  One  who  plants  ;  a  cultivator :— a  proprietor 
and  cultivator,  as  in  the  Southern  States  or  West  Indies. 

PljAM'Tj-ciiE,*  71.  A  small,  young  plant.  Darwin. 

pLXiN'Tf-GRADE,*  71.  An  animal  that  walks  on  the  whole 
foot,  as  the  bear.  Kirby. 

PlXn'T)-grade,*  a.  Walking  on  the  whole  foot.  Sirby. 

PlAnt'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  plants  ;  plantation. 

PlAht'l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  plants.  Ed.  Rev. 

PlAwt'l:^!,*  n.  A  little  plant ;  a  plantule.  KeiUi. 

PlAnt'-like,*  a.  Resembling  plants.  Kirby. 

Plant'-LoOse,*  71.  An  insect  that  infests  plants.  Lee. 

^Li^TA-Toc'K^-Cft*  n.  A  body  of  planters.  £c  Rev.  [r.] 

PiiAw'TULE,*  u.  A  little  plant  or  germ ;  a  plantlet.  Foley. 

pLiANX'TV,*  71.  An  Irish  dance.  Smart. 

PlAsh,  71.  [plasche,  Teut. ;  platz,  Dan.]  A  pond  ;  a  puddle : 
—  a  branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other  branches. 

PlAsh,  v.  a.  Ipladschenj  Teut.]  [i.  plashed  ;  pp.  flashing, 
PLASHED.J  To  dash  with  water ;  to  disturb  the  water ;  to 
splash.— [j?tes«er,  old  Fr.]  To  interweave  branches. 
Evelyn.. 

PlAsu'V,  4.  Watery:  filled  with  puddles;  splashy. 

PlA^M,  n.  [7rA(i(Tu«.]  A  mould;  a  matrix  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast  or  formed.  IVoodward. 

PlA§'W^,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  green  gem.  Hamilton. 

Pl^^-mAt'i-c^l.,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving  form. 
More.  [R.] 

PIiAs'tj^R,  n.  [plaatrBy  old  Fr. ;  TrXdo-o-ca,  Gr.]  A  composi- 
tion of  water,  lime,  and  other  things,  for  overlaying 
walls :  —  a  substance,  generally  formed  of  gypsum,  for  cast- 
ing figures  and  ornaments,  —  (Med.)  A  composition  for 
external  application  ;  a  kind  of  salve. —  Plaster  of  Parts, 
gypsum,  or  calcined  gypsum. 

PliXs'T^B,  v.a.  [plastrer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  plastered  ;  pp.  plas- 
tering, PLASTERED.]  To  ovcflay  or  cover,  as  with  plaster ; 
to  smooth  over.  [plaster. 

PlXs'tij:r-¥R,  n.  One  who  plasters  or  forms  figures  in 

PlJs't^R-InSj  Ti.  Work  done  in  plaster.  Ecclus.  xxii. 

PLSs'T?R-SToNE,*7i.Gypsum  used  for  making  plaster.  C/re. 

PlXs't/c,  o.  Giving  form ;  moulding,  as  with  plaster. 

PlAs'TJ-C^L,  a.  [n-AaoTiffos.]  Plastic.  More,  [r.] 

PiiXs'T(C-CLAY,*  n.  {QeoU)  One  of  the  beds  of  the  eocene 
tertiary  period.  Beak, 

pLAa-T!ft'l-TV»*  »•  The  quality  of  being  plastic.  Brande. 

PliAS-T6G'R^-PH¥,*  n.  The  art  of  forming  figures  in  plas- 
ter :  _  counterfeit  writing.  Maunder. 

PliAs'TBQN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  leather  stuffed,  forming  a 
texture  for  the  breast,  which  a  fencing-master  uses  for 
protection  while  teaching. 

PlXt,  v.  a.  [plaetdy  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  platted  ;  pp.  plattimo, 
PLATTED.]  To  weave ;  to  make  by  texture ;  to  plait. 

PI.AT,  n.  [plattj  Su.  Goth,  j  platy  Teut,]  A  map  of  a  piece 
of  land :  —  a  smooth  or  level  portion  of  ground ;  also  called 
a  plod  — work  performed  by  platting- 
fPLAT,  a.  Plain  j  flat.  Cli^cer.  .k,      r^    . 

IplAt,  od.  [pifli,  Teut.]  Downright;  smoothly.  Drant. 
PlAt'^ne,  n.  [platanus,  L.j  rrXdTavos,  Gr.]    The  plane- 

iree.  Spenser.  _       ,  -i  «  .  •   j    *■<!». 

PlAt'A-NIst,* 7u  [pifltoyiwto,  L.]  A  kind  of  fish:  —  a  spe- 
cies of  dolphin,  ^ram/e,  ... 

PI.XT'BAND,*n.  {Arch.)  A  square  mouldmg,  projecting  less 
than  its  height  or  breadth.  Br<mde.  . 

'LATE,  71.  [ptote,  Teut.  i  pUity  Fr.]  A  flat,  extenut,i  piece 


of  metal ;  a  vessel,  almost  flat,  on  which  provisions  a  r« 
eaten  at  table:  —  a'lmor  in  flat  pieces,  distinguished  froic 
mail. —  [platay  Sp.]  Silver  and  gold  wrought  into  aiticl.'e 
of  household  furniture. — (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  lyiiig 
horizontally  on  a  wall,  for  the  reception  of  the  endt«  ut 
girders,  Joists,  &lq, 

Plate,  v.  a.  ^i,  plated;  pp.  plating,  plated.]  To  covci 
or  overlay  with  plate  or  silver,  or  a  coating  or  wash  of 
silver:  —  to  arm  with  plates.  Shak.  To  beat  into  lamins 
or  plates.  Dryden. 

PiAT^^tr,*  (pl'i-to')  [plants',  jr.  Sm.i  ^XiX'oy  Maunder.]  n 
[Fr.]  pi.  Ft.  ri.ATEAUX;  Eng.  plateaux  or  pla 
TEAUS,  (pia-toz')  A  large  ornamental  dish,  for  the  cen- 
tre of  a  table;  a  table;  an  elevated  plain;  table-land 
P.  Cyc. 

Plat^^d,*  p.  a.  Covered  with  plate  or  silver ;  as,  plated 
ware.  Ure.  [hold.  BosioclL 

PlAte'fOl,*  n.  i  pi.  platefuls.  As  much  as  a  plate  will 

Plate'-GlAss,*  n.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in  plates, 
used  for  looking-glasses,  the  better  kmd  of  windows,  &,c 
Francis. 

PlAt'^n,  71.  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  a  printing  press,  or 
which  the  impression  is  made. 

PlAt'form,  71.  {plattef&rmey  Teut.]  A  level  formed  by  con- 
trivance:—  a  plan  or  ichnography  of  an  intended  build- 
ing:—  aflat  floor,  of  wood  or  stone,  raised  above  the 
ground ;  a  level  floor ;  a  foundation :  —  a  scheme ;  a  plan 

tPLA'Tfc,  a.  {Astrology)  Applied  to  an  aspect  or  ray  cast 
from  one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the 
orbit  of  its  own  light.  Bailey. 

PlAt';-n^,  [plat'e-n^,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  plgt-ti'n?,  Dunglison.} 
n.  [platinay  Sp.]'  {Mm.)  The  heaviest  of  metals  ^ — now 
more  commonly  written  platinum.    See  Platinum. 

Plat'jng-,*  71.  Act  of  covering  with  plate;  a  coat  of  silver. 

PlAt'i-node,*  n.  (Oalvanism)  The  cathode  or  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Francis. 

PLAT'f-NOM,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  metal,  of  whitish  color,  very 
hard,  exceedingly  ductile,  malleable,  and  difficult  of  fu- 
sion.—  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  the  specific 
gravity  being  21.5.  Brande. 

Pl^-t6h'}C,*  71.  A  follower  of  Plato ;  a  Platonist.  Pope 

Pl^-t6n'}c,        I  a.  Relating  to  Plato,  to  Platonism,  or  to  the 

Plvt6n'}-C^L,  J  philosophy  of  Plato.  —  Platonic  ^ue,  a 
love  between  the  sexes  wholly  spiritual,  or  unmixed  with 
carnal  desires. 

Pla-t6n'j-c^l-L¥,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  Plato. 

t|PLA'T<?-Nlsw,  71.  The  philosophy  of  Plato.—  **The  leading 
doctrine  of^Platonism  is  the  independence  of  God ,  or  spirit, 
and  matter,  as  the  two  distinct  and  eternal  principles 
by  which  all  things  exist,  the  one  operating  formatively 
on  the  other,  but  not  creatively."  Sinart. 

||PLA'T0-NlsT,rpla't9-nist,Jli.^.  Sm.  Wb. ;  plSt'9-nist,  W. 
P.]  71., One  who  adheres  to  Platonism. 

I|PLA'TP-NIZE,  U.  71.      [i.    PlaTONIZED;    pp.     PLATONIZItfO. 

Platonized.]  To  reason  or  think  like  Plato.  Enfidd 
IIPla'TP-HIZ-?R,  71.  One  who  Platonizes.   Young. 
Pl^-t56n',  n.'[a.  corruption  of  peloton,  Fr.j  (MiL)  A  small, 
square  body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  from  the  main 

body,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  angle  of  a  larger  square, 
or  to  do  duty  in  ambuscade,  defiles,  &,c. ;  a  body  separate 

from  the  main  body. 
PlAt'ter,  n.    One  who  plats  *  —  a  large  dish  for  holding 

provisions  for  the  table. 
PlAt'ting,*  n.  Bark,  cane,  straw,  &c.,  woven  or  plaited 

for  making  hats.  McCidloch. 
PlAt-y-c£ph'a-loOs,*  a.  Broad-headed.  Smart, 
PlAt-v-cri'mite,*  n.  A  broad,  lily-shaped  fossil  animak 

Smart. 
PlAt-y'q-dqw,*  n.  A  broad-toothed  animal.  Smart. 
PlAt'V-pDs,*  n.  {Zool.)    A  flat-fooled  quadruped  of  New 

Holland,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  bill ;  — now  called 

omithorhynchus.  P.  Cyc 
PlAt'v-RHINE,*  71.  A  species  of  monkey.  Brande. 
PlAu'djt,  n,    [plauditey  L.]    Applause;   acclamation;  a 

shout  of  applause  or  approbation. 
PlAu'di-T<?-RV,*  fl.  Giving  applause;  laudatory  Mawider 
PLAu-§l-BtL'{-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  plausible. 
PlAu'§|-ble,  (pISLw'z^-bl)  o.    [plausible^  Fi. ,  plausib ilia, 

L.]    Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  apparently  right; 

superficially  pleasing ;  colorable  ;  specious  ;  popular. 
PLAU'9i-BLE-w£ss,  71.  Spociousness  ;  show  of  right, 
PLAU'§i-BLy,  ad.  In  a  plausible  manner ;  speciously. 
PlAu'sjve,  a.  Applauding.  [fPlausible.  Shak.] 
Play,   (pla)   v.  n.  [i.  plated  ;  jip.  playing,  plated.]  To 

sport ;  to  frolic ;  to  do,  not  as  a  task,  but  for  pleasure ; 

to  act  or  operate  with  the  easy  effect  of  nature,  of  skill, 

or  of  contrivance ;  to  act  as  if  for  sport ;  to  toy ;  to  trifle  ; 

to  mock :  —  to  game ;  to  contend  at  some  game  :  —  to  touch 

a  musicad  instrument;  to  operate;  to  wanton;  to  move  ir- 
regularly :  —  to  personate  a  drama ;  to  represent  a  charue< 

ter ;  to  act. 
Play,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  operation ;  to  use  an  mslro' 

ment  of  music ;  to  perform ;  to  act ;  to  exhibil  dramali 

cally. 
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rf  At,  (pla5  n  Action  or  occupation  for  pleasure  or  amuse- 
nent  j  pastime  :  amusement :  sport  j  jest,  not  earnest :  — 
it  drama;  acomedy  orcragedy :  —  a  game;  practice  of  gam- 
ing ;  contest  at  a  game: — practice  in  any  contest ;  employ- 
ment:—  office;  practice;  action;  manner  of  acting:  — 
room  for  action ;  liberty  of  acting:  —act  of  toucbing  an 
instrument. 

IfLAY'BlLL,*  71.  An  advertisement  of  a  play  or  dramatic 
performance.  Johnson. 

PLAY'BOOK,  (pla'bak)  n.  A  book  containing  plays. 

Play'day,  71.  Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work.  Swift. 

PLAY'DfiBT,  (pla'dSt)  n.  Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

Play'i^r,  (pla'^r)  n.  0-ie  who  plays ;  an  actor ;  a  gamester. 

PLAY'plii.-ijOW,  Tu  A  companion  in  play. 

tPl^AY'riSRE,  71.  A  playfellow.  Oower. 

Play'fOl,  o.  Full  of  play ;  gay ;  merry ;  sportive ;  lively. 

Play'fOl-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  playful  manner.  BoswelL 

Play'&ame,  n.  Amusement  or  game  of  children. 

Play'-&o-er,*  71.  A  frequenter  of  plays.  Mrs.  Butler. 

PLAY'-oo-lNG,*a.  Frequenting  the  theatre.  Davies. 

Play'hoOse,  71.  A  house  for  dramatic  performances. 

Play'mate,  n.  Playfellow ;  companion  in  amusement. 

tPT^AY'PL£A5-VRE,(pIa'pl6zh-vr)7i.  Idle  amusement.  Ba- 
con. 

tPl^AYSE'MoOTH,*  71.  A  wry  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

fPLAY'spME,  (pla'sym)  a.  Wanton  ;  playful.  Shelton. 

fPLAY'SQME-Niss,  71.  Wantonness ;  levity.  B.  Jonsoiu 

Plav'thIng,  71.  A  toy;  a  thing  to  play  with.  Locke. 

PLAY'WRIGHT,  (pla'rit)  n.  A  maker  of  plays.  Pope. 

PIjAY'writ-er,*  n.  A  writer  of  plays.  Chambers. 

Plea,  (pie)  ti.  [plaid.  Fr.]  (iaic)  The  act  or  form  of 
pleading;  that  which  a  party  alleges  for  himself  in  a 
cause  tried  in  court ;  the  argument  of  a  lawyer  or  coun- 
sel in  a  cause  in  court: — an  allegation;  an  apology; 
argument ;  defence ;  an  excuse. 

fPLEACH,  V.  a.  [plesscTj  old  Fr. ;  ttXeww,  Gr.]  To  bend;  to 
interweave ;  to  plat.  Sfu^ 

Plead,  (pled)  v.  n.  [pledier,  pUder^  old  Fr. ;  plaider,  mod- 
ern.]     [i.    PLEADEp;    pp.    PLBADINO,    PLEADED.]     To  offcr 

pleas  or  allegations,  as  arguments  for  or  agamst  some- 
thing ;  to  argue  before  a  court  of  justice ;  to  reason  with 
another  ;  to  be  offered  as  a  plea ;  to  reason.  j)3"  It  is  a 
regular  verb ;  yet  the  Scotch  use  ^led^  or  ptSadj  for  the 
imperfect  tense  and  past  participle,  instead  of  pleaded;  as 
also  do  many  Americans,  especially  in  conversation. 

Plead,  v,  a.  To  defend  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  allege  in  pleading 
or  argument;  to  otfer  as  an  excuse. 

Plead'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  alleged  in  plea.  Howell. 

Plead'er,  n.  One  who  pleads ;  an  advocate. ' 

Plead'ing,  71.  Act  or  form  of  pleading. — pL  {Law)  The 
altercations  of  litigants  ;  the  allegations  of  parties  to  suits, 
when  they  are  put  into  a  proper  and  legal  form ;  pleas. 

fPLEA'^^NCE,  (ple'z^ns)  n.  [y/aisance,  Fr.]  Gayety  ;  pleas- 
antry. Spenser. 

Pl£a5'-^nt,  (plez'sint)  a.  [plaisant^  Fr.]  Delightful;  grate- 
ful to  the  senses  ;  cheerful;  agreeable;  pleasing:  —  fitted 
to  raise  mirth  ;  jocose  ;  facetious  ;  gay  ;  lively  ;  merry. 

PL£A9'ANT-Ly,  (plfiz'jnt-le)  ad.  In  a  pleasant  manner; 
agreeably;  gayly  ;  merrily;  in  good  humor;  lightly. 

pLiSA^'^NT-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  pleasant ;  gayety. 

Pl£a§'^wt-RV,  (piez'jn-tr?)  n  [plaisanteriej  Fr.]  Gayety  ; 
merriment;  a  sprightly  saying;  lively  talk  ;  light  humor. 

Flea^e,  (plez)  V.  a.  [pZacco,  L.]  [t.  pi.ea9ed  ;  pp.  pleas- 
iNQ,  PLEASED.]  To  delight ;  to  gratify  ;  to  humor;  to  sat- 
■.  —  Tobepli       '     "    ' 


isfy. 


e  pleased  wi(A,  to  approve.  —  To  be  pleased,  to 


like ;  to  condescend.  fA  word  of  ceremony.] 

Please,  (plSz)  v.  n.  To  give  pleasure  ;  to  gain  approba- 
tion ;  to  like ;  to  choose  ;  to  condescend ;  to  comply.  [A 
word  of  ceremony  or  entreaty.] 

Plea^'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  way  to  be  delighted.  Fdtham. 

JPlease'man,  71.  Apickthank;  an  officious  fellow.  Shak. 

Plea^'^R,  tu  One  who  pleases  or  endeavors  to  please. 

Pl£a§'ING,*  j>.  o.  Affording  pleasure  ;  agreeable. 

PLEA^'|NG~Ly,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Plea§'Jng-n£ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  giving  delight.  Feltham. 

Pl£a9'V»-A-ble,  (pl6zh'ur-?-bl)  a.  Delightful;  full  of 
pleasure ;  affording  pleasure ;  pleasing. 

Pl£A9'VR-*-b^e-n£ss,  (plezh'yr-^-bl-nes)  n.  Pleasure. 

pLfiA§'Vii-A-BLV,  (plezh'ur-?-ble)  ad.  With  pleasure. 

pLfiAS'VRE,(plezh'yr)7i.  [plaisir^Fr.]  That  which  pleases  ; 
gratification  of  the'  senses,  or  of  the  mind  ;  transient  en- 
joyment; comfort;  delight: — loose  gratification  :  —  ap- 
probation :  —  what  the  will  dictates ;  choice ;  arbitrary 
will.  — -iSt  pleasure^  according  to  choice  or  desire ;  as  one 
pleases. 

pL£A5'VRE,(pl6zh'tir)u.a.  To  please;  to  gratify.  Shale  [r.] 

PlEa^'VRE,*  (plezli'yr)  v.  n.  To  pursue  pleasure.  C.  Lamb. 

Pl£a§'vre-Boat,*  (plSzh'ur-bSt)  n.  A  boat  used  for  excur- 
sions of  pleasui'e.  Clarke. 

PlEas'vre-CXr'ria^^b,*  (plSzh'ur-kar'ij)  n.  A  carriage 
used  for  pleasure.  Adams. 

}PLfiAs'VRE-F<Jl'.  (plSzh'ijr-f*^  )  a-  Delightful.  Abbot 

PL£A§'VRE-Gt*^0"ND,  n.  Ground,  near  a  mansion,  devoted 
to  ornamental  purposes  and  recreation. 


JPlEas'VR-IsT,  71.  One  devoted  to  pleasure.  Browne 
Ple-Be'I^N,   (ple-bS'ypn)   n.  [plebcten,  Fr. ;  plebeius,  l*. 

A  free  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  belonging  tu  the  lowei 

class;  not  a  patrician:  —  one  of  the  common  people;  • 

rustic. 
Pl^-be'i^n,  (pl^-bS'y^n)  a.  Belonging  to  the  plebeians  oi 

common  people ;  vulgar ;  low ;  common. 
tPL?-BE'lANCE,  (-ysins)  71.  Commonalty.  Du  Bartas.  (1621.) 
Pl?-be'ia'n-I§M,*  (pl9-be'y?n-3zm)  n.  The  qualities  of  « 

plebeian ;  vulgarity.  Foster, 
Pl^-be'ian-ize,*  (pl9-be'y?n-Iz)  v.  a.  To  render  plebeian 

or  common.  Ch.  Ob. 
PLfiB-i-Fj-cA'TiQN,*  n.   Act  of  making  plebeian.    CoU- 

ndge.  [R.] 
Plebiscit,*  n.  {pleUscitum.,  L.]  A  law  ir  order  made  by 

the  Roman  plebeians  or  commonalty,  on  the  requisition 

of  a  tribune.  Bouvier. 
PL^c-TpG-NXxH'ic,'*'  a.    Applied  to  fishes  having  fixed 

jaws.  Seudamore. 
Pi.&a'TR^Mf*n.  [It.]  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancients 

for  playing  on  the  lyre.  —  {Anat.)  The  styloid  proce<is  of 

the  temporal  bone.  Crabb. 
Fl£dj^  i.&.p.  from  Plead.   Erroneously  used  for  pleaded 

Sir  l)avid  Brewster.  See  Plead, 
Pl£d(;}E,  (pl6j)  n.    Any  thing  put  to  pawn  ;  a  gage ;  any 

thing  given  as  security ;  a  pawn ;  a  surety ;  a  bail ;  a 

hostage ;  a  deposit :  —  an  invitation  to  drink,  or  a  health 

in  drinking. 
PlIid^e,  (pl€j)  o,  a.    [plegeTjOld  Fr. ;  pfiedgeuj  Cier.]  [i. 

pledged  ;  pp.  PLEDoiNG,  PLEDGED.]  Tu  put  in  pawH ;  to 

give  as  warrant  or  security ;  to  secure :  —  to  invite  to  drink 

by  a  pledge,  or  by  accepting  the  cup  or  health  after  another 
Pled^-ee',*  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  pledge  is  given.  P 

Cyc. 
FlSd^e'l^ss,*^  a.  Having  no  pledges.  Qit.  Rev, 
PlSd^^e  or',*  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives  a  pledge  ;  correl- 
ative of  jiZea^ee.  Blackatone.  [r.]    See  Mortgageor. 
Pl£d9^'er,  n.  One  who  pledges  or  offers  a  pledge. 
Pl£d<jj^'i;-rV,*  n.  {Law)    Suretyship ;  an   answering  for 

Whishaw. 
Pl£d9'?t,  71.  [plagghe,!).]  (Med.)    Aflat  tent,  or  small 

mass  of  lint. 
1|Ple'ia-de§,  (ple'yj-dSz)n.pi.  [pleiades^L.;n\ctdSeitGr.] 

(Myth.)  The  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  were  trans- 

formed  to  stars:  —  the  seven  stars.  ■  See  Pleiads. 
IIPle'iad?,  (ple'y&dz)   [ple'y^dz,  JT.  P.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pla'- 

^dz,  E,  Ja.;  pll'^dz,  S.  K.}  tu  pi.    The  Seven  Stars;  a 

northern  constellation.  Dryden. 
fPLE'NAL,  a.  [plenus,  L.]  Full;  complete  ;  plenary.  Beau 

mont. 

IPl£n'a-ri-LV,  ad.  In  a  plenary  manner  ;  fully. 
Pl£n'a-ri-n£ss,  n.  Fulness ;  completeness. 
'LliN'^R-T¥,  71.  [plemis,  L.]  (Eng.  law)  The  state  of  a  ben 

efice,  office,  &c.,  when  full ;    in  opposition  to  vacancy. 

Blackstov£. 
1JPl£n'a.-R¥,  or  Ple'NVRV,  [pl6n'?-re,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R.  ; 

ple'n^-re,  Ja.  Sm.   Wb.;  plen'^i-re  ot- ple'n?-r?,  fV.]    a. 

[plenus,  L.]    Full;  complete;  entire.  —  Plenary  inspira- 
tion, (Theol^    that  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration  which 

excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 
||Pl£n'^-R¥,  or  Ple'ka-rv,  n.  (Law)  Decisive  procedure 

Ayliffe. 
Plen-j-lu'nar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  full  moon  ;  pleniluna 

ry.  CampbeU.  [r.J 

Pl£n-|-lu'n4-rv,  a     Relating  to  the  full  moon.  Brownt 
jPLiiN'i-LUNB,  n.  [plenUunivMi'L.']  A  full  moon.  B.J(m- 

son. 
Pl?-nIp'9-t£nce,  jn,  [plenua  and  potentia^'L.]  Fulnesf 
Pl?-n1p'9-t£n-c¥,  i     of  power.  MiUon,  [r.] 
Ple-n1p'p-t£nt,  a.  [ptenipoteTw,  L.]    Invested  with  full 

power.  MiUan. 
PLfiN-l-Pp-TfiN'Tj-A-Ry,  (plSn-5-pi?-ten'she-9-re)  n,    [pit- 

nipotentiaire,  Fr.]    An  ambassador,  envoy,  commissioner, 

or  negotiator,  invested  with  full  power. 
Pl£n-j-pp-t£n'tj-vB¥,  (p]6n-?-po-ten'she-?-r?)  a.  Invest 

ed  with  full  powers,  as  a  negotiator.  Cowley. 
fPLfiN'lSH,  V.  a.  [plinir,  old  Fr.]  To  replenish.  Reeve. 
Ple'njst,  71.  [plemiaj  L.]    One  who  holds  all  space  to  bo 

full  of  matter  ;  opposed  to  vacuist.  Boyle. 
PLfiN'i-TiJDE,  n.  [plenitudOf  1,. ;  plenitude,  Fr.]    State  of 

being  full;  the  contrary  to  vacuity:  —  repletion;  fulness; 

plethory ;  abundance;  completeness. 
PlEn-i-tu-dj-na'rj-^n,*  n.   One  who  allows  no  vacuum 

to  exist  in  nature  ;  a  plenist.  Shaftesbury.  [R.] 
||Pl£n'te-oOs,  [plSn'te-Gs,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  plen'tyys,  E.  F 

K.;  plen'chus,  S.,-  pl^u'ch^-iis,  W.]  a.  [plentieax,  old  Fr.] 

Copious ;  exuberant ;  abundant ;  plentiful ;  fruitful. 
||Pl£n't^-0&s-L¥,   ad.    Copiously;  abundantly:  pienti 

ftilly. 
ypLEN'Tip-oOs-nfiss,  7*.  Abundance;  plenty. 
Pl£n't;-fOl,  a.  Copious  ;  abundant ;  exuberant ;  firuitM 

ample ;  plenteous. 
Pl£»'t;-fOl-LV,  ad.     Copiously;    abundantly;    exubef 

antly. 
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PlEn'ti-fOl  Nfiss,  n.  SUle  of  being  plentiful  ;  abun- 
dance. 

PL£N'Tf-N£3S,*n.  Plentifulneas.  Raymond.  [R.] 

Pl£n'tv,  n.  fplenti,  old  Fr.]  Abundance  ;  such  a  quantity 
as  Is  more  than  enough ;  fruitfulness  ;  exuberance.  —  Of- 
ten used  colloquially,  but  not  correctlv,  as  an  adjective 
for  plentiful ;  as,  "  water  is  plenty."  Thisser. 

Pi.B'NyM,*n.  [L.]  Fulnessofmatter  in  space,  in  distinc- 
tion from  vacuum,  i.  e.,  empty  state  or  space.  Crabh. 

Ple^P-dSnt,*  n.  A  lacertian  lizard ;  a  kind  of  saurian. 
P   Cye. 

Ple'o-nX^M,  (pI5'9-nazm)  n.  [pleonasmuSjXi.]  (Rhet.)  A 
redundant  phrase  or  expression  j  the  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary. 

Ple-p-wXs'tic,*  a.  Redundant ;  pleonastical.  P.  Cyc. 

Ple-p-nXs'T|-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  pleonasm  3  redundant. 

Ple-P-nX3'tj-c^I.-I.V,  ad.  Redundantly.  BlackwaU. 

tPl-E-R6PH'p-RV,  n.  [jrAfl/)o0/)pia.]  Firm  persuasion.  Sp. 
Hall, 

fPL^SH,  ft.  A  puddle  ;  a  plash.  Spenser. 

PLE-s;-p-Moa'PHlSM,*  iu  [TrXrifrios  and  nop<pr}.]  A  close 
resemblance  of  the  forms  of  crystallized  substances  to 
each  other.  Brande. 

P1jE's;-p-s1ur,*  71.  Same  as  plewiosawnw.  Brande. 

Pl-E-sj-p-sAu'RVS,*  n.  [n-X/jfft'JS  and  iraupa.]  pi.  PLESIO- 
iSAURi.  {Qeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  saurians,  re- 
markable for  a  long  neck.  P.  Cyc. 

PlifiTH'p-RA.,  [plethVr?*  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ple- 
tho'r^,  JR.]  n.  [7rAiy9c5pa.]  {Med.)  A  redundant  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  too  great  fulness  of  blood  or  hu- 
mors. 

Pi.£th-p-rj6t'):c,  a.  Plethoric.  Johjison. 

Pi-5-th6r'ic,  0^  Pl£th'p-rIc,  [ple-thor'ik,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  pieth'9-rik,  Wb.  .ds'hj  Crabb.]  a.  Affected 
by  plethora;  having  a  full  habit.  ArbuHinot.  j);::^  Al- 
though all  the  principal  English  orthoepists  place  the  ac- 
cent of  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  Mr.  Todd 
says,  "  it  is  now  usually  placed  on  the  first." 

Pl?-th6r'j-c*l,*  a.  Full  in  habit  j  plethoric.  C.  Lamh. 

Ple-th6r'}-C^l-i.¥,*  ad.  In  a  plethoric  manner.  C. 
Larnh. 

PLfiTH'p-RY,  71.  Plethora.  Bp.  Taylor.  See  Plethora. 

Pi.e'thrvm,*  n.  An  ancient  Greek  measure,  of,  as  sup- 
posed by  Some,  940  feet.  Smart. 

Plmu' R^t*  n.  [li.]  {Anat)  A  double  membrane,  which 
covers  the  internal  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Crabb. 

Pleu'rj-S¥,  (plu'r?-se)  n.  [n-Xfuptrts,  Gr. ;  pUurdsie,  Fr.] 
(Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  a  disease  which 
begins  with  fever,  cough,  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  hard 
and  strong  pulse. 

Pleu-rIt'ic,        I  a.  Diseased  with  a  pleurisy ;  relating  to 

Pleu-rIt'i-c^l,  \     pleurisy. 

PZEU-JRi' Tis,*  n.  [Gr. ;  plewritisy  L.]  {Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura  ;  pleurisy.  Brande. 

pLEu'Rp-r)6NT,*  71.  An  iguanian  lizard.  P.  Cyc. 

fPLfiv'jN,  n.  {plevincj  old  Fr.;  plevina^  low  L.]  {Law)  A 
^   warrant.  See  Replevin. 

PlBx'vRE,*  71.  An  interweaving  ;  a  texture.  Brooke, 

Pl.£x'vs,*  n,  [L.]  {Jinat.)  A  weaving;  a  union  of  fibres, 
&c.  Crabb. 

PlI-^-bIl'i-tv, 7u  Flexibility;  pliableness. 

Plil'^-BLE,  a.  [pliable,  Fr.]  Easily  folded  or  bent ;  easily 
persuaded  ;  pliant ;  flexible. 

Pli'^-BLE-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  pliable. 

Pli'^-blv,*  ad.  In  a  pliable  manner.  fFood, 

FiA'^N-c^f  %.  Easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliableness. 

Pli'^NT,  a.  Ijiliantj  Fr.]  Bending;  tough;  flexile;  flexi- 
ble; pliable;  complying;  easily  persuaded. 

Piii'^NT-Nfias,  n.  Flexibility ;  toughness.  Bacon, 

P£.ifa4f  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  hair  be- 
comes matted  and  inextricably  entangled ;  said  to  be  al- 
most peculiar  to  Poland,  and  called  plica  Polonica. 

PlI'c^TE,*  or  Pli'cat-^d,*  a.  Platted  or  folded.  Smart, 

fPLj-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  folding  ;  a  fold.  Ricltardson. 

fPLtc'A-TURE,  [plIk'Mfir,  Ja-  Sm,  Wb.;  plik'^^jhur, 
W. ;  pli%^-ch6r,  S. ;  pll'k?-tiir»  P-]  «•  [j?licaturaj  L.]  A 
fold ;  a  double.  More. 

Pl-I'er^,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  holding  something  in 
order  to  bend  it. 

Plight,  (plit)  v,  a.  [u  plighted  ;  pp.  pliohtino,  plight- 
ed.] To  pledge;  to  give  as  surety.  [fTo  i^ait.  C/iaucer.] 

Flight,  (pllt)  n.  Condition;  state;  good  case;  pledge; 
gage.  Shak.  [fA  fold  ;  a  plait ;  a  garment.  Ckapman.l 

PLiGHT'i^R,  (pllt'^r)  71.  He  or  that  which  pli^jhts. 

PlIM,  tJ.  n.  To  swell;  to  increase  in  bulk:  —  to  plumb. 
Grose.  [Local,  England.] 

PlInth,  n.  [jrXivdos,  Gr.;  plinthe^  Fr.]  (.^rcJu)  The  square 
part  under  a  pedestal,  or  the  lower  member  of  the  base 
of  a  column,  wall,  &c.,  in  the  shape  of  a  brick  or  tile. 

PlI'P-C'ENE,*  71,  &  a.  [irXsicjv  and  kiuvSs.]  (Oeol)  Noting 
the  most  modern  division  of  the  tertiary  period  of  geolo- 
gists, subsequent  to  the  miocene.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  older  pliouiie  and  newer  pliocene.  LyeU. 

Pl6d,   ■;.  n.  [jploeghen,  D.]  [i.  plodded;   pp.  flodding, 


PLODDED.]  To  toil;  10  drudge;  10  labor;  to  travel  lutwil 

ouslv ;  to  study  closely  and  dully. 
PlOd'^der,  71.  One  who  plods  ;  a  dull,  laborious  man. 
Pl5d'djno,  n.  Act  of  a  plodder;  dull  labor. 
Pl6n'k?t,*  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Crabb. 
Pl5t,  n.  A  small  extent  of  level  ground  ;  same  as  plat.  -^ 

[platy  Teut.]  A  form ;  a  scheme ;  a  plan.  —  [compht,  Fr.*" 

A  conspiracy;  a   secret  design;  combination;  an  in- 
trigue ;  a  stratagem ;  contrivance ;  an  aflkir  complicated 

and  embarrassed,  with  the  intention  of  being  unravelled 

as  the  story  of  a  play. 
Pl6t,  v.  n.  [i.  PLOTTED ;  pp.  plotting,  plotted.]    To 

form  schemes  of  mischief  against  another,  commonly 

against  those  in  authority  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  scheme. 
Plot,  V,  a.  To  plan;  to  contrive;  to  project;  to  descnba 

according  to  ichnography. 
PLdT'-PROSr,*  a.  Proof  against  plots.  Shak. 
PlSt'ter,  71.  One  who  plots  ;  conspirator. 
PloOgh,  ^il(ju)  n.  An  implement  of  husbandry,  by  whi^u 

the  soil  IS  cut  and  turned  up  in  furrows: — a  sort  pf 

plane  for  making  grooves  :  —  a  bookbinder's  instrument 

for  cutting  the   edges  of  paper,  books,  &c. : — tillage 

culture  of  land  :  —  by  some  written  plow, 
PloOgh,  (pliJu)    V.    n.   [i.    ploughed  ;  pp.     ploughing, 

PLOUGHED.]  To  turn  up  the  soil  with  a  plough:  —  to  use 

the  plough. 
PloOgh,  (pIBii)  V.  a.  To  turn  up  with  a  plough ;  to  bring 

to  view  by  the  plough;  to  Airrow ;  to  divide;  to  tfar; 

to  smooth  with  a  bookbinder's  instrument. 
PloOgh'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  ploughed  j  arable.    £ 

Johnson. 
FloOgh'-Alm^,  (plo0''d.mz)  n.    An  ancient  contriburk)n 

to  the  church  of  one  penny  for  every  carucate. 
PloOgh'bote,*  n.  {Law)  Wood  allowed  to  a  tenant  foi 

the  repair  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  Whiahaiio. 
PloOgh'bo$,  (plbii'boi)  71.  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough^ 

a  rude,  rustic,  ignorant  boy.  Watta, 
Plo&gh^er,  (plija'er)  tz.  One  who  ploughs. 
PloOgh'gate,'*  (plofi'gat)  n.   A  quantity  of  land,  com 

puted  at  about  30  acres.  Qu.  Reo. 
PloOgh'ing,  (pitiii'ing)  n.  Operation  by  the  plough. 
PloOgh'lXnd,  (plou'Und)  n.  [A  carucate.  Hale.^  Land 

that  is  ploughed  ;  corn-land. 
PloOgh'mXn,  n,i  pi.  PLOUGHMEir.  One  who  ploughs, 

an  agricultural  laborer  ;  a  rustic. 
Plo0gh-M6n'day,  (pIBu-mun'd?)  n.   The   Monday  f<n 

beginning  work  after  the  13th  day,  or  the  termination  of 

the  Christmas  holidays. 
PloOgh'shAee,  CplBa'shS,r)  n.  The  iron  part  of  a  plougb, 

which  cuts  the  ground. 
PloOgh'-Tail,*  (plbii'tal)  n.  The  handle  of  a  plough. 

Dryden.  [lapwing. 

Pl6v':er,  (pluv'er)  n,  [plmmr,  Fr.]  An  aquatic  bird  ;  tho 
PlotR',*  tu  An  agricultural  implement.  South.  See  Plough 
PlOck,  V,  a.  \i,   plucked;^,  plucking,    plucked.]  To 

pull  with  force ;  to  snatch ;  to  pull ;  to  draw ;  to  force  on 

or  off;  to  force  up  or  down ;  to  strip  off.  —  To  pluck  up 

heart  or  spiril,  to  resume  courage. 
PlOck,  71.  A  pull;  a  draw.  Ray, —  \jplughkf  Erse.]  The 

heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal  kiUed  for  food:  — 

courage ;  spirit.  Hwnter.  [Vulgar.] 
PlOck'er,  71.  One  who  plucks.  Mt^Umer. 
PlDg,  n.   {plug g J  Swed. ;  plugghe^  Teut.]  Any  thing  to 

stop  a  hole  larger  than  a  peg ;  a  stopple. 

FLCG,    V,     a.    [i.    PLUGGED  ;    pp.    PLUGGING,    PLUGGED.]   To 

Stop  with  a  plug. 
PlDm,  n.  A  fruit  with  a  stone  ;  a  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a 

raisin.  —  In  cant  language,  now  obsolescent,  the  sura  of 

£100,000  sterling;  a  person  possessing  £100,000.  Addi- 
son. A  kind  of  play.  Ainswortli. 
tPLOfll,  a.  The  old  word  for  plump.  Flmio. 
PLtJ'M:^(?E,  n.  \j?luinage,  Fr.]  The  feathers  of  a  bird  ;  sr!i 

of  feathers. 
PlC-mAs-sier',*  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares  feathers  fox 

ornamental  purposes.  Loudon. 
PlCmb,  (plum)  n.  [plomby  Fr. ;  plumbum^  L.]    A  heavy 

body,  usually  of  lead,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  line* 

by  which  perpendicularity  is  ascertained  ;  a  plummet. 
PlOmb,  (plum)  ad.  Perpendicularly  to  tbe  horizon.  —  To 

fall  plumb  down,  often  erroneously  written  plump. 
PlDmb,'^  (plum)  a.  Perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Reid. 
FlDmb,  (plum)  V.  a.  [i.FLUun£D  ipp.  plumbing,  flumbed.J 

To  sound  i  to  search  by  a  plumb-line ;  to  regulate  by  thn 

plummet. 
Plvm:-ba'pine,=^  n.  A  vegetable  principle  existing  in  th« 

root  ofthe  plurnbago  Europmay  or  leatherwort.  P.  Cyc. 
Plvm-Ba'go,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  carboi. 

and  Iron,  commonly  called  btaclc4eadi  called  3.\aQ  graphite, 

Brande. 
PLtJM'BANE,*7i,  {Min.)  A  chloride  of  lead.  Brande. 
PLtiM'BE-AN,    I  a.  [plumbeuSf  L.]  Consisting  of  lead  ;  re- 
Pl&m'b:^-6&s,  {     sembling  lead  ;  heavy:  dull.  KUis. 
PlCmb'^r,  (plum'^r)  n,  [jplombierf  Fr.]  One  who  plumbs  j 

a  worker  in  lead. 
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fLtJMBfER-Y,  (plura'?r-f)  n.  Lead-works;  the  manufac- 
tures of  lead,  or  of  a  plumber.  Bp.  Hall. 

pLtiM-BlF'Jf  R-oDs,*  a.  Producing  lead.  Smart. 

PlOmb'jng,*  (^plurn'mg)  n.(^Min,)  The  operation  of  sound- 
ing or  searching  among  mines.  Ore. 

PLtJMB'-LiNE,*  (plum'lSn)  Tu  A  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  made  by  dropping  a  plummet.  Ham- 
iltovt 

PlCm'-BrOth,*  n.  A  liquid  containing  plums.  Pope. 

PlDm-cake',  n.  Cake  made  with  plums  or  raisins. 

Plume,  n.  [Fr. ;  pluma,  L.}  A  feather  of  a  bird  ;  a  feather 
worn  as  an  ornament;  a  crest: — token  of  honor:  prize 
of  contest;  pride;  towering  mien.  — (So(.)  A  plumule. 
See  Plumule. 

PLtJME,  V.  a.  [i.  plumed;  pp.  pluming,  plumed.]  To  pick 
and  adjust  feathers;  to  feather;  to  place  as  a  plume;  to 
adorn  with  plumes :  —  to  make  proud  ;  to  pride  ;  to  value, 
—  {jilumer,  Fr.}  To  strip  off,  as  feathers  ;  to  strip.  Dryden, 

Plume-Xl'VM,  n.  Feathery  alum,  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

Plume'lesSj  a.  Having  no  plume  ;  without  feathers. 

PIiV-mIq-'er-oDs,  a.  [pluTna  and  g-ero,  L.]  Having  feathers. 

Plu'mj-pJ;d,  n.  [pluma  and  pes,  ti.]  A  fowl  that  has  feath- 
ers on  the  feet. 

PlitJ'Mj-pfiD,*  a.  Having  the  feet  covered  with  feathers. 


PlOm'met,  7u  [plometf  old  Fr. ;  phimaata,  L.]  A  weight  of 
lead  attached  to  a  string  or  plumb-line,  by  which  depths 
are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity  is  ascertained:  —  a 
pencil  wholly  of  lead. 

Plv-MOSe',*  a.  Feathery;  downy;  plumous,  Crahh. 

tPLV-M6s'j-TY,  n.  The  state  of  having  feathers.  Bailey. 

pLtJ'MOVS,  a.  [plumosusj  L.]  Feathery ;  plumose.  fVbodr 
ward. 

PLtJMP,  a.  Full  with  substance  ;  round  and  sleek  with  ful- 
ness of  flesh  ;  fleshy ;  fat ;  sleek. 

tPliOMP,  7t.  A  cluster;  things  formed  into  a  lump  or  mass; 
now  written  clump.  Bacon. 

PlOmp,  u.  a.  To  fatten;  to  swell ;  to  make  large:  —  to  let 
fall  suddenly:  —  to  vote  for  one  candidate  only,  when 
more  than  one  are  to  be  elected.  Smart. 

PlOmp,  v.  n.  To  grow  plump :  —  to  fall  or  sink  down,  as  a 
stone,  or  something  solid. 

PlDmp,  ad.  [plojnpejif  Teut.]  With  a  sudden  or  heavy  fall. 
B.  Jonson. 

PlOmp':er,  n.He  or  that  which  plumps:  — something  worn 
in  the  mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks: — at  elections,  a 
vote  for  a  single  candidate,  when  more  than  one  are  to  be 
elected: — something  large  and  full.  [A  downright  lie. 
Low.] 

PlDmp'-faced,*  C-0st)  a.  Having  a  plump  face.  Specta- 
tor. 

PlCm'-pie,*  71.  A  pie  having  plums  in  it.  Maunder 

pLtiMP'Ly,  ad.  Roundly  ;  fully.   Cotgrave.. 

PLtJMP'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  plump ;  fulness. 

PLtJM-POR'RlD^E,  n.  Porridge  with  plums.  Jiddison. 

PlCm-pOd'ding,  71.  Pudding  made  with  plums  or  raisins. 

PlOm-pOo'ding-Stone,*  n.  {Min.)  See  Pudding-Stone. 

PlOmP'V,  a.  Plump;  fat.  Shak, 

PlDbi'-Tree,*  71.  A  tree  that  bears  plums.  Loiidon. 

Plu'iuV-I--^,*  «•  [plumaj  L.]  {Bot.)  The  growing  point  of 
the  embryo,  or  the  rudiment  of  the  future  stem  of  a 
plant;  plumule.  Brands. 

Plu'mule,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  rudiment  of  a  stem  in  the  em- 
bryo. P.  Cyc. 

PiiU'MV,  «■  Feathered ;  covered  with  feathers.  Milton. 

PlOn'd^r,     v.     a.    [phmdem,    Ger. ;    plonderen,     Teut.] 

{i,     PLUNDERED  ;  pp.    PLUNDERING,    PLUNDERED.]    To    pU- 
age  ;  to  rob  in  warfare,  or  as  a  thief;  to  strip  ;  to  sack. 
PlCn'der,  n.    Pillage  ;    spoil  taken  in  war  or  by  theft. 

[Luggage  or  baggage;  so  used,  as  a  cant  term,  in  some 

parts  of  the  U.  S.] 
PlOn'd^r-aq^e,*  71.  (Law)  The  embezzlement  of  goods  on 

board  a  ship.  Bouvier, 
PlOn'der-er,  n.  One  who  plunders  ;  a  spoiler;  a  robber. 
PI.0N(J^E,  (pianj)  V.  a.  [plong-er,  Fr.]  [i.  plunged  ;  pp.  pluno- 

iKQ,  plunged.]  To  put  suddenly  into  water  or  into  any 

liquid  ;  to  put  into  any  state  suddenly  ;  to  hurry  or  force 

in  suddenly  ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  immerse. 
PiiDHqJE,  r,  n.  To  sink,fall,  or  rush,  as  into  water;  to  dive: 

--to  throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  a 

h  )rse. 
pLt5NOE,  TL  Act  of  plunging ;  sudden  fall ;  distress. 
PlOn^ePN,  (pltin'jyn)  n.  A  sea-bird.  Ainsworth, 
Pl.&N(^'?R,  71.  One  who  plunges ;  a  diver :  — the  forcer  of 

a  pump.  Qrier. 
tPLDN'<?y,  a.  Wet.  Chaucer. 

PlOn'K^t,  (plung'ket)  n.  A  kind  of  blue  color.  Jlinsworth. 
PLtJ'pteR-FficT,*  a.  ' (Oram.)  Noting  the  tense  of  a  verb 

which  expresses  what  had  already  taken  place  at  some  past 

time  mentioned  ;  as,  *'  I  had  seen  him  before."  Murray. 
pLft'R^L,  a.  [pluraliSf  L.}  JlHore  than  one ;  expressing  more 

than  one. 
pLtJ'RAL,*  n.  A  number  containing  more  than  one.  Harris, 
PIj<I'e^I'-1^5M,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  plural :  —  the  sys- 


tem or  act  of  holding  more  than  one  living  or  benefice 
Oh.  Ob. 

pLtl'R^L-tST,  71.  [pluralistBy  Fr.]  A  clergyman,  or  ecclesias- 
tic, who  holds  more  than  one  benefice,  with  cure  of  soula 

PLV-aXL'i-Ty,  n.  [pluraliti^  Fr  1  The  state  of  being  plural 
a  number  more  than  one ;  the  greater  number,  or  th^ 
greatest  of  several  numbers.  —  A  candidate,  in  an  elec- 
tion, receives  ^plurality  of  votes,  when  he  receives  mora 
than  any  other  candidate ;  and  he  receives  a  majority  of 
votes,  when  he  receives  more  than  all  others.  —  (Canon 
law)  More  benefices  than  one,  orthe  holding  of  more  than 
one  benefice. 

PlC'R^L-IZE,*    D.    a.     [i.    PLUBALIZED  ;     pp.  PLUBALIZIEfa, 

pluralized.]  To  make  plural;  to  express, in  the  plurs* 
form.  Hiley. 

PLtr'R^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 

PLtt'R|-E§,*  n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Blackstone 

PLl!r-Ri-PRE§'i?NCE,*  n.  Presence  in  many  places.  Johnson. 

IPLtJ'Rj-sy,  71.  [plus,  plurisj  L.]  Superabundance.  Shak'. 

Pzi/S,*ad.  [L.]Mote.~(Mgebra)Ti.  The  affirmative  or  pos- 
itive sign,  noting  addition,  and  marked  thus,  [+.]  Cra^b. 

PlDsh,  n.  [peluche,  Fr.]  A  villous  or  shaggy  cloth;  wool- 
len velvet. 

PlitJSH'^R,  71.  A  sea-fish.  Carew. 

Pi.tis-ciu^M-PER'E?cT,*  a.  (Oram.)  Same  as  pluperfeti. 
See  Pluperfect.  Ash.  ' 

Plv-t6'nj-an,*  j  n.  One  who  adopts  the  theory  that  tho 

Plu'tp-nYst,*  J  formation  of  the  earth,  in  its  present 
statej^  was  effected  by  igneous  fusion.  Ency. 

Plv-To'nj-^n,*  j  a.  Relating  to  Pluto,  to  fire,  or  to  the  re 

Pl  V-t5k'|C,*  )  gions  of  fire.  — Plutonic  theoryj  tlie  the- 
ory that  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  earth  to  the  actior 
of  fire.  Ency. 

Plu'vj-^l,  a.  [pluvia,  L.]  Rainy ;  relating  to  rain,  [r.] 

fPLU'vi-^L,  n.  [pluvial,  Fr.]  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak 
Ainswortk. 

Plu-vi-Xm'e-ter,*71.  [pluvius  andmetrum^Ij.]  An  instru. 
ment  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in , 
rain  ;  a  rain-gauge  :  —  written  also  pluviometer.  Brands 

Plu'VI-oDs,  a.  Relating  to  rain  ;  plijvial.  More,  [r.] 

Ply,  (pli)  V.  a.  [i.  plied  ;  pp.  plying,  plied.]  To  work  on 
closely  ;  to  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  keep  busy  ;  to  se| 
on  work  ;  to  practise  diligently  or  earnestly. 

Ply,  v.  n.  To  work,  or  offer  service ;  to  go  in  haste  ;  to  busy, 
one's  self;  to  be  employed  or  active.  —  [plier,  Fr.  To- 
bend.  Qower.}  [^-l . 

Ply,  n.  Bent;  turn;  cast;  bias:  —  plait;  fold.  ArbuthnoU 

Ply'ers,  11.  pi.  See  Pliers. 

PIy'jng,  n.  Act  of  one  who  plies.— (JVaui.)  Act  of  work- 
ing against  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Pneu-mXt'|C,  (nii-mat'ik)  )  a,  [irvivfiaTiKSs.]  Relate 

Pkeu-mXt'j-cal,  (nu-mSt'e-k^l)  j  ingtotheair,to  wind^ 
to  breath,  to  spirit,  or  to  pneumatics  ;  atmospherical. 

PKEU-MXT'lcs,(nu-mS.t'iks).7i.pZ.  [pnemnatique,FT.;  tti/ev- 
fia,  Gr.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  prop* 
erties,  as  the  weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  &c.,  of  elastio. 
fluids,  and  particularly  of  atmospheric  air:  —  pneumatoW. 
ogy. 

Pneu-mXt'p-cele,*  lu  (Med.)  A  hernia  from  wind  i» 
the  scrotum.  Crabb. 

Pheu-ma-tp-l6(^'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  pneumatology. 
Doddridge. 

Pneu-M4-t6l'p-(j^Tst,*  71.  One  versed  in  pneumatology. 
SmarL 

Pneu-'M^-tSl'P-py,  (nu-mji-tolVJ?)  «•  [TrvsvuaToXoyia.} 
The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids :  —  the  diac- 
trine  of  spiritual  existence.  Reid. 

PHEU-MOG'R^-PHy,*  n.  [ttvcv^kov  and  ypdcpo).]  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  lungs.  Dnnglison. 

PNEU-M6L'o-<^y,*7i.  [ttvevhw  and  Arfyoy.]  The  anatomy 
of  the  lungs.  Dunghson. 

PneO-mo'nj-a,*  71.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Crabb.  ^ 

Pneu-m6n'IC,*  (nii-miSn'ik)  o.  Relating  to  the  lungs.  Dun- 
fflison. 

j?WEU-M:5N'|CS,(na-mi5n'(ks)n.p;.  [nvevpuv.]  (Med.)  Medi- 
cines for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

PNEU'MQ-Ny,*7i.  The  same  as  pneM.77WTOia.   Crahb. 

Pq'A.,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  meadow-grass.  Brande. 

Poach,  (poch)  v.  a.[pocher,  Fr.]  [i.  poachkd  ;  pp.  poach- 
ing, poached.]  To  soften  or  cook  by  boiling;  to  boil 
slightly;  to  make  mellow  or  soft:  —  to  stab.— [poc/ie^ 
Fr.]  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

Poach,  (poch)  v.  n.  [poche,  Fr.]  [u  poached  ;  pp.  poach 
iKG,  poached.]  To  steal  game  ;  to  carry  off  game  private 
ly,  as  in  a  bag.   [To  be  damp  ;  to  be  swampy.  Mortimer 

POACH'^RD,  (poch'^rd)  n.  A  kind  of  water-fowl, 

PoACH':^B.  m.  One  who  poaches  or  steals  game. 

Poach'j-NESS,  n.  Marshiness ;  dampness.  Mortimer 

POACH'ING,*  n.  The  act  of  stealing  game  ;  a  boiling. 

PoACH'y,  (poch'9)  a.  Damp ;  marshy.  Mortimer. 

POAKE,*  71.  Waste  arising  from  the  preparation  of  skins 
composed  of  hair,  lime,  and  oil.  Faniu  Ency. 

P6'cXRD,*n.  A  Mexican  bird  of  the  duck  kind.  Crabb. 
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OCK  It.  A  pustule  flora  an  eruptive  distemper,  as  the 
BUioll-pox;  a  disease  i  cow-pox  or  kine-pock. — pi.  Pus- 
tules j  pox.   See  Small-Pox,  and  Cow-Pox. 

P6cK'BRO-KEN,*  a.  Marked  with  the  sraall-pox.  Same  as 
vockfretiea,  Forby. 

PocK'^T,  n.  [pochette,  Fr.]  A  pouch  or  small  bag  in  a  gar- 
ment;  a  pouch: — a  small  quantity:  —  a  large  bag  for 
hops. 

PbCK'lET,  V.  a.  Ipocheter,  Fr.]  [i.  pocketed  ;  pp.  pocket- 
ing, POCKETED,]  To  put  in  the  pocket. —  Topocket  up,  to 
put  out  of  sight  -J  to  take  without  examination  or  com- 
plaint. 

PocK'?T-BOOK,  (-bfik)  m  A  book,  or  note-case,  for  the 
pocket. 

Pock'et-FlXp,*  n.  The  piece  that  covers  the  pocket-bole. 

P6cK'?t-fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  pocket  will  hold.  JodreU, 

P6cK'?T-GLiss,  71.  A  glass  carried  in  the  pocket. 

P6ck'?t-hole,*  71.  An  aperture  to  a  pocket.  JohnsoTU 

P6ce:':et-m6n-ey,*ti.  Money  for  casual  expenses.  JVymaru 

P6ck']ET-pIck-ing,*  71.  Act  of  picking  the  pocket.  Sterne. 

PocK'ET-PIs-TpL,*  n.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Booth. 

P6ck'?t-V6l-VME,*7i.  a  portable  volume.  Jodrell. 

P6ck'fr£t-ten,  (p5k'fret-tn)  a.  Having  pock -holes. 

P6ck'-h5le,  n.  A  pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock  or  the  small- 
pox. 

Pock'j-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  pocky. 

PdcK'-MARit,  71.  A  mark  made  by  the  small-poi.  Todd. 

P6CK'-p]LT-T?D,*  a.  Marked  with  the  small-pox.  Booth. 

PocK'y,  a.  Having  pocks;  infected  with  the  pox. 

Pp-co'sQN,*  ?i.  A  little  swamp,  marsh,  or  fen.  Washington, 
[A  word  used  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States.] 

fPoc'V-LSNT,  a.  [poculum^  L.]  Fit  for  a  cup  or  drink.  Bocotu 

PdD,  71.  J^bode,  hoede,  D.]  The  capsule,  or  case  of  seeds,  of 
legummous  plants. 

P6d'^-&ra*  or  Pq-dXg'SA*  [p^-dSg'rsi,  ^sh,  Crabb; 
pod'91-gr?,  BrandCj  £)unglisoiu]  n.  [L.j  (Jtfed.)  The  gout  in 
the  feet.  Crabb. 

Pq-dX&'rj-c^L,  u.  [noSaypiKds.]  Relating  to  the  goutj 
gouty. 

Pod'djer,  n.  A  gatherer  of  pods.  Loudon^ 

Po-hes'ta,*  n.  [It.]  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Gen- 
oa or  Venice  ;  a  magistrate.  Brav-de, 

(PSdO-e,  71.  A  puddle  j  a  splash.  Skinner. 

PQ-DOL'^p-9-y,*  n.  [tfous  and  Xoyoy.]  A  treatise  on  the  foot. 
Dunglison. 

Po'jjiM,  71.  [poeTna,  L. ;  rroff/^a,  Gr.]  The  work  or  produc- 
tion of  a  poetj  a  poetical  composition  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

Po-EM-Xl'fC,*  a.  Relating  to  a  poem  j  poetical.  Coleridge. 

Po'jE-sy,  n.  [poifste,  Fr. ;  poesis,  L. ;  n'>iri(rts,  Gr.]  The  art 
or  skill  of  writing  poetry  or  poems;  poetry: — a  short 
conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  ;  a  posy.  See  Posr. 

Po'ET,  n.  [poitOy  Ft.  ;  poeta,  L. ;  Troinrns,  Gr.]  An  author 
of' poetry ;  a  writer  of  poems. 

P6'et-Xs-t:^r,  tu  [poitastrej  Fr.]  A  vile,  petty  poeL  B. 
Jonson. 

Po';et-£ss,  71.  l^poitessBy  old  Fr.]  A  female  poet.  Bp.  Hall, 

Pq-£t'JC,         j  a.  [7ro()y7-[*f(is,  Gr. ;  posticus,  L.]  Relating  to 

PP-Et'i-c^l,  \  poetry  ;  partaking  of  poetry  j  expressed 
in  poetry  ;  suitable  to  poetry. 

Pq-£t'j-c^-ly,  ad.  With  the  qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  po- 
etry. 

,Pq-£t'jcs,  n,pl.  That  branch  of  criticism  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry  ;  poesy. 

Po'ET-iZE,7J.n.  [podtiser,  Fr.j  To  write  like  a  poet.  Donne. 

Po-ET-lAu'rE-jJ-TE,*  71.  A  king's  poet.  Southey.  See  Lau- 
reate. 

fPo'ET-R^ss,  71.  [pofi(rw,  L.]  A  poetess.  Spenser. 

Po'e-tr\,7i.  [pot^teT^e,  old  Fr.]  A  composition  in  metrical 
language,,  produced  or  embellished,  more  or  less,  by  a  cre- 
ative imagination,  the  end  of  which  is  to  afford  intellec- 
tual jpleasiire,  by  exciting  elevated,  agreeable,  or  pathetic 
emotions  ;  composition  uniting  fiction  and  metre  ;  verse  j 
metrical  composition  ;  poems  collectively. 

Po'et-shTp,*  71   The  state  or  rank  of  a  poet.  Cowper. 

P6a'&Yj*  ^  A  kind  of  American  fish,  ffale. 

PoH,*  interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or  aversion.  John- 
son. 

UPolG'NAN-cy,  (pbi'n^n-se)  n.  The  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate  ;  sharpness  ;  asperity  ;  point. 

|PolG'N^NT,  (pSi'n^nt)  [pbi'njint,  fV.  P.  E.  Ja.  R.  Sm.  ; 
p-,vdi'n^nt,  S.  J.  F."]  a.  [poignantj  Fr.]  Sharp;  penetrat- 
ing ;  stimulating  the  palate  j  severe  ;  painful ;  irritating  ; 
keen. 

|Po1g'nant-lt»  (poi'n&nt-Ie)  ad.  In  a  poignant  manner. 

P6!f-Ki-iih:'ic,*  o.  [ttoikiXos.]  (Oeol.)  Applied  to  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation.  Brande, 

PbiNT,  Tu  [poind,  point,  Fr. ;  punctum^  L.]  The  sharp  end 
of  any  instrument ;  any  thing  which  pierces,  pricKa,  or 
wounds  :  — that  which  has  position,  but  no  dimensions :  — 
the  smallest  possible  space  or  magnitude: — an  end  of  a 
jine:  —  a  spot  where  two  or  more  lines  meet:  —  a  string 
with  a  lag: — 'headland  ;  promontory;  a  cape  :  —  a  sting  of 


an  epigram ;  a  sentence  terminated  with  some  reniarKabls 
turn  of  words  or  thought:  — an  indivisible  part  of  space  o| 
of  time  ;  a  moment:  —  punctilio;  nicety:  —  exact  place 
degree  ;  state :  —  note  of  distinction,  in  writing  a  stop  01 
dot  used  in  printing  or  writing:  — aspot;  a  part  of  a  surface 
divided  by  spots  ;  the  ace  point :—  one  of  the  degrees  into 
which  the  circumference  of  the  horizon,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  is  divided  :  ■—  the  particular  place  to  which  any 
thing  Is  directed  :  —  particular ;  particular  mode  ;  an  aim  ; 
act  of  aiming :  —  the  particular  thing  required :  —  instance 
example  ;  a  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion ;  a  single  part 
of  a  complicated  question  ;  a  single  part  of  any  whol.i :  —  a 
note,  in  music. — Acting  pointy  in  physics,  the  exact  epot 
at  which  any  impulse  is  given.  —  PoinUblank,  the  white 
mark  at  which  aim  is  taken  -,  as,  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the 
point-blank,  or  white  mark ; —  used  adverbially  for  directly 
—  Point  devise,  or  device,  originally  a  sort  of  lace  or  fine 
needlework  :  —  something  very  nice  and  exact.  —  Point 
of  sight,  (Perspective)  that  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
eye. — The  melting  or  fwsing  points  of  solids,  and  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  of  liquids,  are  those  degrees  of 
heat  at  which  melting,  boiling,  and  freezing,  respect 
ively  commence.  —  Point  of  incidence,  the  place  where,  by 
striliing  a  resisting  or  refracting  surface,  the  motiun  is 
changed  in  direction.  —  Point  of  view,  the  place  from 
which  an  object  is  seen. 

PoInt,  v.  a.  [i.  pointed;  pp.  pointing,  pointed.]  To 
sharpen  ;  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point .  —to  direct  witli  the 
point  towards ;  to  aim ;  to  direct  the  eye  or  notice :  to 
show,  as  by  directing  the  finger;  to  indicate  ;  to  direct 
towards :  —  to  distinguish  by  stops  or  points:  —  to  fill  with 
mortar  and  smooth  with  a  trowel.  [fTo  appoint.  Spenser.] 

PoiNT,  V.  n.  To  note,  by  pointing  the  finger ;  10  distinguish 
words  or  sentences  by  points ;  to  indicate,  as  dogs  do  to 
sportsmen ;  to  show  distinctly. 

PoXnt'^l,*  71.  (BoU)  The  pistil  of  a  flower.  Crabb.  See 
Pistil. 

PoInt'-blXnk,* ad.(Oun,)  Denoting  tl.^t  when  the  piece  ia 
levelled,  the  shot  goes  directly  forward,  and  does  not 
move  in  a  curved  line:  —  directly;  straight  forward  to 
the  mark.  Crabb.  —n.  A  white  mark.    See  Point. 

Point'ed,  a.  Sharp ;  having  a  point  or  points ;  directed 
with  personality ;  epigiammatical. 

PoInt'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  pointed  manner  ;  sharply. 

PofNT'ED-N£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  pointed;  sharpness. 

PoIn'tel,  71.  [pointille,  Fr.J  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style ;  any 
thing  on  a  point.  Derham. 

PoInt'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  points :  — a  dog  that  points 
out  the  game  to  sportsmen. 

PbiNT'iNG,*  71.  A  sharpening;  punctuation:  —  the  act  of 
filling  with  mortar  ;  the  mortar  used  for  pointing.  Harris. 

PoInt'jng-StSck,  71.  An  object  of  ridicule.  ShaJz. 

PoiNT'LESS,  a.  Having  no  point :  blunt ;  not  sharp. 

PoI§E,  (poiz)  n.  [poids,  Fr.^  Force  tending  to  the  centre  , 
weight ;  balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  equipoise. 

P6I9E,  (pSiz)  V.  a.  [peser,  Fr.]  [i.  poised  ;  pp.  poising, 
POISED.]  To  balance  ;  to  hold  or  place  in  cquiponderance  ; 
to  load  with  weight ;  to  be  equiponderant  to  ;  to  weigh  , 
to  examine  by  the  balance. 

Pol'?ON,  (pbi'zn)  7u  [poison,  Fr.]  A  juice,  drug,  gas,  or 
other  substance,  that  disturbs,  suspends,  or  destroys  life 
or  one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions  ;  venom  ;  any  thing 
infectious  or  malignant. 

Pbl'^ON,  (ptii'zn)  V.  a.  [i.  poisoned  ;  pp.  poisoning,  poi 
aoNED.J  To  infect  with  poison;  to  attack,  injure,  01  kil 
by  poison  given  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  taint. 

Poi'§ON-A-BLE,  (poi'zn-^i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  poisonei» 
Todd. 

P6I'§ON-ER,  (piii'zn-er)  n.  One  who  poisons. 

PbF^ON-ER-fess,*  71.  A  female  who  poisons.  Oreneway. 

tPbI'§ON-F0L,  (pbi'zn-ful)  a.  Poisonous.  Dr.  White. 

Pbl'$ON-lNG,  (pHi'zn-ing)  n.  Act  of  giving  poison. 

PoI'$oN-oOs,(pai'zn-us)(z.  Containing  poison;  venomous 
having  the  qualities  of  poison. 

Pol'§ON-o0s-LY,  (poi'zn-us-le)  (wL  Venomously.  South 

Pbl'^ON-oOs-Nfiss,  (pbI'zn-Qs-n6s)  n.  Venomousness. 

Pb"l'50N-TREE,  (pbi'zn-trej  n.  A  plant.  Mulcr. 

Pbl'TR^L,  71,  [poitrail,  Fr. ;  pettorale.  It. ;  pectorale,  L.]  Ar 
mor  for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner.  [fA  graving  tool 
a  pointel.  .^insworth.] 

PoIZE,  n.  [poisce,pesee,  old  Fr. ;  poids,  later.]  See  Poise 

Poke,  n.  [pocca,  Qcx.;  poche,  Fr. ;  poke,  Icel.J  The  act  of 
one  who  pokes  :  —  a  bag  ;  a  sack.  —  A  plant ;  garget. 

Poke,  o.  a.  [pofta,  Swed.l  [i.  poked  ;pp  poking,  poked  ] 
To  put  or  thrust  forward,  as  the  hand,  a  stick,  or  the  horn 
of  a  brute  ;  to  feel  in  the  dark ;  to  search  with  a  long  in 
strument. 

PoK'^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  pokes;  an  iron  bar  forstri- 
jing  the  fire.  [A  bugbear.  Vulgar  and  colloquial,  U.  S.~ 

PoK':^R-XsH,*  a.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  especially  to  ct.l- 
dren.  Dr.  V.  Mott.  [A  childish  or  colloquial  word.] 

PoK'lNG,  o.  Drudging;  servile.  Cfray.  [Colloquial.] 

PoK^jNG-STlCK,  n.  An  instrument  anciently  made  use  oil 
to  adjust  the  plaits  of  rufifs.  Middleton. 
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"P-lXc'ca,*  n.  A  Levantine  vessel  with  three  masts  j 
,  written  also  polacre  and  polaque.  Brande.    See  Polacbe. 

Pq-lX'cre,  (p9-m'k§r)  [p^-la'k^r,  K.  Sm. ;  p6'!&-lter,  Jo. 
Todd,  Rees ;  p9-la'k?r,  m,  Barclay.]  n.  [Fr.]  (JVaut.)  A 
Levantine  vessel  j  a  peculiar  rig  ora  vessel,  having  no 
pole  masts,  no  tops,  and  sometimes  no  cross-trees.  Brande. 
See  FoLAccA. 

Pp-iJiQCTB',  (p9-lak')n.  [Fr.J  Polacre  or  polacca.  Boyer. 

Po'LAR,  a.  [polaire,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  pole  or  poles  j 
being  near  the  pole ;  issuing  from  the  pple. 

'*6L'A.it-^HVj*  71.  A  government  by  many.  Maunder. 

Po-lXr' {-SCOPE,*  n.  An  apparatus,  or  instrument,  for  ex- 
hibiting the  polarization  of  light.  Francis. 

pQ-LiR'l-T¥,  n.  Tendency  to  the  polej  that  property  of 
bodies  in  consequence  of  which  they  tend  or  point  to 
_given  poles, 

Po-L^R-iz'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  polarized.  Phil.  Mag-. 

Po-LAa-j-ZA'TlQNj*  M.  (^Optics)  Act  of  polarizin g  ;  state 
of  being  polarized  ;  the  modification  of  light,  by  causing 
it  to  undergo  certain  reflections  and  refractions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  no  longer  presents  the  same  phenom- 
ena of  reflection  and  transmission,  as  light  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  such  action.  Brande. 

Po'LAR-ize,*  v.  a.  [L  polarized  ;  pp.  polarizing,  polar- 
ized.] To  render  polary  j  to  render  light  incapable  of 
reflection  and  transmission  in  certain  directions,  with  an 
allusion  to  an  imaginary  conformity  to  the  poles  of  a 
magnet.  Phil.  Mag, 

Po^LA-RY,  a.  {;polari3,  L.]  Tending  to  the  pole  j  directed 
toward  the  poles. 

POl'der,*  n,  A  salt  marsh,  as  in  Holland.  Loudon. 

Pole,  n.  [pohis,  L. ;  pSZe,  Fr.l  One  of  the  extremities  of 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  earm  ;  the  extremity  of  any  axis 
of  rotation,  or  of  the  axis  of  a  sphere  :  —  the  point  in  a  body 
in  which  its  attractive  or  repulsive  force  appears  to  be  con- 
centrated :  —  a  measure  of  length  containing  16^  feet,  or 
5^  yards  ;  a  perch;  a  rod:  —  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing; along  stake;  alongstaff: — a  long,  slender  piece  of 
timber:  —  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected: — a  native  of 
Poland. 

PoiiE,  V.  a,  [i.  FOLEO ;  pp.  polino,  foled.]  To  furnish  with 
poles  ;  to  carry  with  poles  ;  to  push  forward  by  poles,  as 
a  boat. 

PoiiE'-AxE,  n.  An  axe  fixed  lo  a  long  pole. 

Pole'cXt,  n.  \_PoU  or  Polish  cat.]  A  fetid  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe  ;  the  fitchew. 

fPoiiE'DA-vy,  71.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth.  Howell. 

Pole'-Lathe,*  71.  A  simple  sort  of  lathe.  Francis. 

PdL'E-MARjeH,*  7i.  [iT6^£fius  and  dpx<Js  •]  A  ruler  of  an  army; 
an  Athenian  officer  who  had  under  his  charge  all  stran- 
gers in  Athens,  and  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  their  country's  service.  Crahb. 

Pole'mSst,*  n.  (JVatti.)  A  mast  formed  of  a  single  tree. 
Crabh. 

PP-lEm'ic,  n.  A  disputant ;  controversialist.  Pope. 

PP-lEm'IC,        \  a.   [TraAfi/itKtSff.]    Controversial ;   disputa- 

PP-l£m'J-c^L,  \     tious  ;  contentious  ;  disputative. 

Pq-l£m'ics,*  n.  pL  Controversy  ;  controversial  treatises  ; 
theological  controversy.  £c.  Rem. 

P6l'e-mIst,*  71.  A  controversialist ;  a  polemic.  Qm.  Rev. 

Pq-l£m'P-scope,  n.  [n6\€nos  and  o-zfon-cw.]  ( OpUcs)  A  kind 
of  crooked  or  oblique  perspective  glass  or  instrument, 
for  seeing  objects  which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  vision. 

Po-L&N'T4f*  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  food  made  of  unripe 
roasted  maize.   fV.  Enqf. 

PoLE'STAR,  Ti.  The  north  star;  a  star  near  the  pole, 
by  which  navigators  compute  their  northern  latitude ; 
cynosure  ;  lodestar ;  a  guide. 

Po'ley-grSss.*  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant ;  an  herb.  Smart, 

Po'ley-moOn'tain,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Po-LlcE',  (p9-lesO  n,  [Fr.]  The  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  town,  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the 
inhabitants  or  so  far  as  relates  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  cleanliness,  health,  &c. ;  the  body  or  civil 
force  by  whose  means  these  objects  are  effected. 

Pp-LlCED',  (p9-lSst')  rp9-lest',  S.  TV.  P.  E.]  a.  [polic^,  Fr.] 
ReguVated  ;  governed.  Tliomson.    See  Policied. 

Pp-LiCE'-BtXN,*  n,  \  pU  pp-lSce'-m£n.  One  of  the  ordi- 
nary police  of «  town  or  city,  £c.  Rev. 

PP-lIce'-Of'fj-c]er,*  n.  An  officer  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Lewis. 

PP-lCcial,*  (p9-Iish'9l)  a.  Relating  to  the  police.  Poe.  [r.] 

P6l'|-cIed,  (pol'^-sid)  a.  Regulated  by  laws;  governed; 
policed.  Toung-, 

POL'j-cy,  71.  [TToXirdaf  Gr. ;  politia,  L.]  The  art  of  gov- 
ernment; rule;  management  of  public  affairs,  foreign  or 
domestic :  —  art ;  prudence  ;  management  of  common  af- 
fairs ;  stratagem.  —  [poliga,  Sp.]  A  warrant  for  money  in 
the  public  funds  ;  a  ticket:  —  a  warrant  for  some  peculiar 
kinds  of  claim:  —  an  instrument  or  writing  given  by  in- 
surers to  make  good  the  thing  insured.  —  (Scotland)  The 
pleasure-grounds  about  a  gentleman's  mansion. 

fP6L'j-cy,*  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  regulate  by  laws. 
Bacon. 


POL'jNO,*  n.  The  act  of  using  poles  for  any  purpi  ha 
urging  forward  a  boat  by  poles :  —  a  small  board  for  suft 
porting  the  earth  while  a  tunnel  is  formed.  Francis, 

POL'jSH,  V.  a.  [polio,  h. ;  polir,  Fr.]  [i.  polished  ;  pp 
polishing,  polished.]  To  smooth;  to  brighten  by  at 
trition  ;  to  gloss ;  to  refine  ;  to  make  elegant  of  manners 

PoL'jSH,  V.  n.  To  become  smooth,  bright,  or  glossy. 

P6ii'jSH,  71.  l;poli,  polissure,  Fr.]  Artificial  gloss  j  elegand 
of  manners ;  politeness. 

Po'LiSH,*  a.  Relating  to  Poland  or  its  inhabitants.  Murray 

P6l'Jsh-a-ble,  o.  Capable  of  being  polished.  Cotgrave. 

PdL'iSHED,*  (pSI'jsht)  p.  a.  Made  smooth  and  bright  :>— ,  'e 
fined  in  manners ;  polite. 

P5ii'lsH-?D-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  polished.  Donvp. 

PSl'ish-^ir,  71.  He  or  that  which  polishes. 

P6l'ish-Ing-,  71.  Act  of  giving  a  gloss  or  polish. 

Pol' jsH-MfiNT,  TU  Act  of  polishing ;  polish.  Waterhoust 

Pp-LITE',  a.  [politus,  L.J  Of  polished  or  refined  manners 
genteel;  courteous;  civil;  elegant;  polished;  refined 

PP-lite'lv,  ad.  In  a  polite  manner;  genteelly. 

Pp-LITE^NESS,  n.  [polltesse,  Fr.]  duality  of  being  polite 
good  breeding ;  good  manners ;  refinemen*'.  •  elegance  of 
manners ;  gentility  ;  civility  ;  courtesy 

Fi:>L-f-T&SSJE'^  n.  [Fr.]  Politeness;  over-acted  polite- 
ness.  Smart.  [An  affected  woid.] 

P6l'i~t1c,  a,  [jT'/Airi/ciiff.]  Wise;  sagacious;  shrewd; 
q^utious ;  prudent;  artful;  cunning:  —  political,  as  im 
the  phrase,  "  body  politic." 

fPdL'l-Tfc,  71-  A  politician.  Bacon. 

Pp-LlT'j-c^L,  a.  [nuXiTifds.]  Relating  to  government, 
polity,  or  politics ;  relating  to  public  affairs ;  national ", 
public;  civil.  —  Political  economy,the  science  which  treats 
of  the  wealth  of  nations  and  the  causes  of  its  increase 
or  diminution  ;  the  principles  of  government. 

Pp-LfT'i-CAL-1§M,*  n.  Political  zeal  or  partisanship.  Ch.  Ob. 

Pp-LlT'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  relation  to  politics. 

Pp-LlT-f-cXs'TER,  71.  A  petty,  ignorant  politician.  i'B- 
strange,  [r.] 

P6l.-j-Tl"ciAN,  (p51-e-tish'?n)  n.  [politideiij  Fr.]  Onf 
versed  in  politics;  one  devoted  to  politics;  one  who  is 
much  in  public  life  ;  a  statesman  ;  a  man  of  artifice. 

tP6L-l-Tl"ciAN,  (p61-e-tish'?n)  a.  Politic.  Milton. 

P6l'}-t](c-I.V)  O'd.  In  a  politic  manner  ;  artfully. 

PQij'i-Tics,  n. pi.  The  art  or  science  of  government;  po- 
litical science  ;  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  the  conduct  and  contentions  of  political  parties 

|P6l'j-tize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  politician.  Milton. 

tP6L'i-TiJK.E,  71.  [politure,  old  Fr.]  Gloss  ;  polish.  Donne. 

P6L'i-Ty,  71.  [TToXtTsia.]  The  science  or  art  of  govern 
ment ;  a  form  of  government ;  civil  constitution ,  poli 
cy  ;  art ;  management. 

Poll,  n.  [^olle^pol,  D.]  The  head;  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
a  catalogue  or  list  of  persons ;  a  register  of  heads  ;  an' 
election  ;  act  of  voting:  — the  chub-fish  or  cheven  ;  pollard 

Poll,  u.  a.  [i.  polled;  pp.  polling,  polled.]  To  lop  off 
the  head  or  top  of  any  thing,  as  trees ;  to  cut  off  hair 
from  the  head ;  to  clip;  to  shear;  to  crop.  [To  plunder; 
to  strip.  Shak.]  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons ;  to 
enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register;  to  insert  into  a 
number  as  a  voter  ;  to  receive  or  give,  as  votes.  —  Polled 
sheep,  sheep  without  horns. 

P6l'Lard,  71.  A  tree  lopped  or  polled  :  —  a  clipped  coin :  — 
the  chub-fish:  —  stag  that  has  cast  his  horns :  — a  mixtun 
of  bran  and  meal. 

PoL'L^RD,  V.  a.  To  lop  off;  to  poll.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

Pol'len,  71.  A  fine  bran;  farina.  —  (Bot.)  The  powder  ot 
pulverulent  substance  contained  in  the  anther  of  a 
flower. 

PGl-len-a'rj-o&s,*  a.  Consisting  of  pollen  or  meal 
MauTider.  [r.] 

tP5L'LEN-(j^ER,  71.  Brushwood.  Tusser. 

P6l'len-Ine,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  prepared  from  tha 
pollen  of  tulips.  Brande. 

Pol'lex-Tube,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  membranous  tube  emitted 
by  pollen  after  falling  on  the  sticma.  P.  Cyc. 

Poll'er,  7u  One  who  polls  ;  a  clipper;  a  robber. 

Poll'e-vil,  (pol'e-vl)  n.  A  swelling  or  inflammation  in 
a  horse's  poll  or  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Farri&r^s  Diet. 

PpL-Llc-i-TA'TlpN,  71.  (Civil  law)  A  promise  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Bouvier. 

PpL-LtNC'TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  prepared  materials  foi 
embalming  the  dead.  QreenhUl. 

Pol'lj-wIg,*  71.  A  tadpole  ;  a  porwigf,'.e.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial  in  England;  in  the  United  States  vulgarly 
called  poUiwog.] 

PSL'LpCK,  71.  A  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Poll'-tXx,*  71.  A  tax  assessed  by  the  head  or  poll.  Crabb 

PpL-LtJTE',    ^J.    a.    [poUuO,   L.]    [i.    POLLUTED  ;    pp.    POLLVT 

iNQ,  POLLUTED.]   Po  make  unclean;  to  defile;  to  taint 
to  corrupt ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  infect  j  to  vitiate. 

fPpL-LtJTE',  a.  Polluted.  Milton. 

PpL-LtJT'ED-LY,  ad.  With  pollution.   Todd. 

PPL-lut':ed-n£ss,  ti.  The  state  of  being  polluted. 

PpL-LUT'i^iR,  71.  One  who  pollutes ;  defiler. 
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P(n.-1 0'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  poUutio,  L.]  Act  of  polluting;  state 

cf  being  polluted  ;  taint ;  defilement 
P&i,'zvx^*  n.  (^stron.)  A  fixed  star:  —  one  of  the  twins 

forming  the  constelbtion  Gemini.  Crabb.  See  Castob. 
Vd-LQ-NAl^E' ,  (P0-I9  laz')  n.  [Fr.]  Akind  of  woman's  robe 

or  dress,  adopted  fro  n  the  fashion  of  the  Poles.  —  (Jtfus.) 

A  Polish  air  and  dance. 
PQ-Lp-NJE^E',*  Tt.  The  Polish  language.— a.    Relating  to 

Poland.  P.  Cyc. 
PdLT.*  n.  A  blow ;  a  stroke ;  a  push.  Scott.  [Colloquial.] 
PoLT'-FooT,  (pSlt'fut)  Tu  A  crooked  or  distorted  fooL 
PoLT'-FOOT,  (polt'fat)        I  fl.  Having  distorted  feet.   B 

POLT'-FOOT-ED,  (-fut'cd)  j      Jonson. 

Pol'tin,*  n.  A  Russian  coin  of  the  value  of  about  20d. 
sterling.  Crabb. 

PpL-TRooN',  71.  [poltTonf  Fr.]  A  coward;  a  scoundrel. 

tPpL-TR66N',  fl.  Base;  vile;  contemptible.  Hammond. 

PpL-TROON'ER-y,  71.  (poltroneriaj  It.J  Cowardice  j  base- 
ness. B  Jonson. 

PpL  TRotN'iSH,*  fl.  Resembling  a  poltroon  ;  cowardly. 
H  R.  Hamilton. 

tPpL-TR66N'RY,  rt.  Poltroonery.  Warbwton. 

P6L'v?R-iNE,*  n.  Calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant 
^hat  have  the  nature  of  pearl-ashes.  Ure. 

Po'LV,  n.  [polmmf  L.]  A  plant  or  herb,  Aimiworth.  See 
Pule7-Grabs. 

Poly,  [rroAii.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing many,  multiplication,  plurality,  &c. ;  as,  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

P6L-y-A-c60s'Tjc,  a.  [rro\vs  and  dKovoj.]  That  multiplies 
sounds  ;  increasing  sounds. 

P6ij-V-A-cotJs'Tics,*n.  pi  The  art  of  multiplying  sounds; 
,     Instruments  for  multiplying  sounds.  Maujuier. 

P6l-y-^-d£l'phj-^,*  7u  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants.  Crabb. 

P6L-v--^-D£L'PHlTE,*n.  A  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

P6l-¥-vdSl'phovs,*  fl.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  combined 
into  more  than  two  parcels.  P.  Cyc. 

P6l-¥-1n'dri-^,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants.  Crabb. 

P6l-v-An'drovs,*  fl.  {Bot.)  Having  more  than  twenty 
hypogynous  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

P6l-v-Xn'bry,*  71.  \ttoXvs  and  dv^p.}  A  plurality  of  hus- 
bands. Bouvier. 

Pol-y-Xn'thvs,  [po-le-5n'thus,  S.  m  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  p5]-e- 
an'thus,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  IVb.]  n.  [koHs  and  ai/flo?.]  pi. 
POLYANTHUSES.  A  plant  and  flower  of  many  hues; 
a  primrose:  —  sometimes  written  polyantJtos. 

P6L'y-XR-jeHtsT,*  n.  An  advocate  for  polyarchy.  Cudworth, 

POVy-XR-jEHY,*  71.  [jruXvg  and  ii/;%?j.j  A  government  by 
many,  opposed  to  TTioTwrcAi/ ;  a  democracy  ;  an  oligarchy  ; 
polycracy  ;  polygarchy.  Cudworth. 

P6L-y-AR'<?^lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  rosite.  Dana. 

P6l-y-Au-t6g'ra-phv,*  n.  The  art  of  multiplying  copies 
or  autographs  ;  a  kind  of  lithugraphy.  Oent.  Mag. 

P0-L$B'^-SITE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  silver.  Dana. 

P6l-Y-CAR'POvs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  much  fruit.  Maunder. 

tPdL-y-jBHCER^A-NY,*  71.  [jruXvxotpuvia.]  A  government 
by  many  chiefs  or  princes  ;  an  aristocracy.  Cudworth. 

P6L'y-jBHR£sT,  71.  [ttoXt;?  and  xpfi<TT6s.]  (Chem.  Sc  Med.) 
Any  thing  of  multifarious  virtues,  or  having  various 
uses.  Evelyn. 

P6L'y-jeHRO-iTE,*  n.  [noHs  and  XP^"-]  (Chem.)  The 
coloring  matter  of  saffron.  Brande. 

PdL'y-CHRO-MY,*  71,  [troXvg  and  xpcj/za.]  The  ancient  art 
or  practice  of  coloring  statues  and  exteriors  of  build- 
ings. P.  Cyc. 

PoL-y-cdT-y-LfiD'p-woDs,*  a.  (SoL)  Having  more  than 
two  cotyledons.  P.  Cyc. 

PO-l?c'ra-cy,*  71.  A  government  by  many  rulers.  Smart. 

PSl-Y-e'd'rpw,  tu  See  Polyhedron. 

P6l'¥-foIl,*  71,  (.drch.)  Same  as  multifoil.  Francis. 

Pp-L^^G'A-MlsT,  71.  An  advocate  for  polygamy;  one  who 
has  more  than  one  wife. 

PP-lSg'a-moGs,*  a.  Relating  to  polygamy.  —  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing male  and  hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphro- 
dite, or  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  fiowers  on  the 
same  or  different  individuals.  P.  Cyc. 

Pp-L'fG'A-MYjTi.  Ipolygamie,  Fr. ;  TroKvyaitia,  Gr.]  Plurality 
of  wives;, the  act  or  custom  of  having  more  than  one 
wife,  or  more  than  one  husband,  at  the  same  time. 

PSL'y-GAR-jBHy,*  71.  A  government  by  many.  S7Jia7-(. 

PdL'y-G-lidT,  71.  [jraXvyAfjiTTog,  Gr. ;  polyglotte,  Fr.]  One 
who  understands  many  languages ;  a  book  containing  a 
work,  as  the  Bible,  in  several  languages. 

P5L'y-GL6T,  fl.  Having  many  languages. 

P6L'y-G-6N,  71.  [iroXvs  and  yojvia.]  A  figure  of  many  an- 
gles: —  a  range  of  buildings  with  several  corners  or  di- 
visions. 

Pp-L5o'p-TfXL,  fl.  Having  many  angles. 

P6L-y-Cip-N5M'?-TRy,*7i.  The  doctrine  or  properties  of 
polygons.  Brande. 

Po-L5G'Q-Ny,  n.  [polygonumj  L.^  Knotgrass,  ^ctisw. 

p6l'v-GRXivi,  71.  [rroXus  and  ypapiia.J  A  figure  consisting 
of  many  lines. 

(*Ci.'y-GRAPH,*7i.  [ttoAws  and  >'pa0w.]  An  instrument  for 


multiplying  copies  of  a  writing   Smart.  —  (B^UograpJnf, 

A  collection  ot  different  works  either  by  one  or  severji 

authors.  Brande. 
P6L-y-GRXPH'ic,*       )  a.  Relating  to  polygraphy  or  to  pt4 
P6L-y-&RAPH'l-CA.L,*  i     ygraphs.  Smart, 
Pp-L!fG'R^-PHy,  71,  [ttoXvs  and  yprnpij.]  The  art  of  writ 

ing  in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  them. 
P6L'¥-ptN,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  many  pistils.  P.  Cyc 
Pp-L$<i^'Y-NOtis,*  fl,  (Bot.)  Having  many  styles.  Loudon. 
Pp-L Wy-wy,*  71.  Aplurality  of  wives;  polygamy.  Smart 
Pp-LY'HAL-ITE,*  n.    (Min.)    A    mineral  from  Ischel  Im 

Austria ;  a  mineral  containing  many  salts.  Brande. 
P6L-y-HE'DR^L,*  a.  Having  many  sides.  Tamer. 
PSL-y-HfiD'Ri-c^L,  \  a.    [noKvtdpo?,   Gr. ;    pobjidre,   Fr.] 
P6L-y-H£'r»Rbvs,     j     Relating  to  a  polyhedron ;  having 

many  sides. 
P6L-y-HE'DRpN,  71. ;  pi.  polyhedra.  (Getrni.)  a  figure  oi 

a  solid  body  of  many  sides :  — a  multiplying  glass. 
P6L-y-HY'DRiTE,*  71.  (JlfiTi )  A  silicate  of  the  peroxide  of 

iron.  Dana. 
P5L'y-LiTE,*7i.  (JlfiTi.)  A  mineral  allied  to  pyroxene.  I^aTio. 
tPp-L$■L'p-<j^Y,    71.    [tto'Kvs   and    Afi^yj.]    Talkativeness 

Changer. 
Pp-Li?L'o-QU£NT,*  fl.  Talking  much;  talkative.  SiTwrt 
PoL-y-MXTH'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  polymalhy.  Smart, 
fPp-Ci^M'A-TH^sT,*  n.  A  man  of  various  learning.  HoweU 
Pp-Ll?M'^-THy,  n.  [iroXv?  and  nay6dva>.']  The  knowledge 

of  many  arts  and  sciences  ;  various  learning.  Hartlib. 
PoL-y-MiG'NiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  pris. 

matic  crystals,  of  metallic  lustre,  found  in  Norway.  Brands. 
P6L-y-MOR'PHOVS,*a.  Having  many  forms.  Ec.  Rev. 
P6L'y-MOR-PHY,*  71.  [ttoAus  and  //opi/ifi.]  State  of  having 

many  forms.  JEc,  Reo. 
PSL-y-NE^^i-A,*  (pol-e-nS'zhe-gi)  ti.  A  space  in  the  Pacifio 

Ocean  wjdich  includes  many  clusters  of  islands,  ^tic^. 
PoL-y-NE'5}-AN,*  (p51-e-ne'zhe-&n1  a.  Relating  to  Polyne 

sia.  Cyc, 
P6l-y-no'MI-al,*  fl.  Having  many  names  or  terms;  multl 

nomial.  Francis. 
PdL-y-ON'o-MoOs,*  a.  Having  many  names.  Cudworth. 
P5L-y-5N'p-My,*  ti.  A  multiplicity  of  names.  Cudworth. 
PdL-y-oP'TRQN,*  71.  [tt.jAtjs  and  ^nrw.]  (Optics)  A  glaM 

through  which  objects  appear  multiplied,  but  not  dimin 

ished  ;  a  multiplying  glass.  Brande. 
P6ii-y-6p'TRyM,*  71.  Bzme  ^.s  polyoptron.  Crabb. 
PSL-y-p-RA'MA,*  71.  Literally,  many  views;  an  opefcalma 

chine  presenting  many  views.  Hale.    See  Panorama. 
Pol'y-pe,  or  PoL'ypE,    ji.     The  name  of  an  extensive 

group  of  radiated  animals,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  asso* 

ciated  together  by  the  common  character  of  a  fleshy  body, 

of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  commonly  fixed  by  one  ex 

tremity,  and  with  the  mouth  situated  at  the  opposite  end 

and  surrounded  by  more  or  less  numerous  arms  or  tenta- 
cles : —written  also  polypus.  Brande. 
P6L-y-Pi;'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  polype  or  polypus.  P.  Cye. 
PSL-V-Pi^T'A-LODs,  fl.  [jraXvs  and  iriraXoi'.]  (Bot.)  Having 

many  petals. 
PP-L^ph'a-goDs,*  a.  Feeding  on  many  things.  Kirby. 
PoL-y-PHXR'M^-cy,*  71,  A  pharmacy  embracing  many  in 

gredients.  Everett, 
PoL-y-PHo'Ni-AN,*  71.  A  musical  instrument  GcTie.  Mag 
P6l-¥-ph6n'ic,*  a.  Having  many  sounds.  Smart. 
PO-L?PH'p-Ni§M,  71.  [iroAis  and  ^wc^.]    Multiplicity   o^ 

sound.  Derham. 
PP-l?ph'<?-nIst,*  71.  One  producing  many  sounds.  Black 
P0-l5^Ph'p-noDs,*  fl.  Having  many  sounds.  Dr.  Black. 
Pg-LjpH'p-Ny,*  71.    [koXvs  and  ^uvt;.]  A  multiplicity  c* 

sounds.  Smart, 
P6ti-y-PH5L'LOVS,*  fl.  Having  many  leaves.  Loudon, 
P6l-¥-pIf'er-oDs,*  a.  Producing  polypes.  Phillips 
PoL'yp-iTE,*  71.  A  fossi  polypus  or  polype.  Smarts 
PdL'y-PODE,  71.    (Ent.)    A  milliped.    Crabb.  —  Polypody 

Drayton, 
Pp-Ll?p'p-DY,  71.  [polypodium,'L.']  (jBoi.)  A  genus  of  orna 

mental  ferns,  of  several  species. 
Pp-Lt'p'p-RITE,*  n.  A  plant  having  many  pores,  ^art. 
Pp-Lfp'p-RoDs,*  fl.  Having  many  pores.  JSrbathnot. 
PoL'y-poDs,  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  polypus. 
P6L'y-pDs,  71.  [tt'iXvkovs.]  pi.  L.  jpG£.'Y-Pii  Eng.  p6L'y- 

pOs-:q:i?.  One  of  a  group  of  radiated  animals ;  a  polype 

See  Polype. —  (Med.)  A  fleshy  tumor,  as  in  the  nostrils  01 

uterus. 
PGl-v-SjBHe'ma-tTst,*  a.  Having  many  forms.  Beck. 
P6l'y-scope,  71.  [rroXvg  and  CKoirs'-i.]  { Optics)  A  lens,  con 

sisting  of  several  plane  surfaces  disposed  under  a  convex 

form  ;  a  multiplying  glass. 
P6L-y-sfip'^-LO0s,*  fl.  Having  n^any  sepals.  Reid. 
P6ii'y-spXsT,  71.  [polyspaste,  Fr.]  A  machine  having  many 

pulleys. 
PoL'y-SPERM,  n.  [TroA-us  and  {TJrepfia,'}  A  tree  with  fruit  oi 

many  seeds. 
P5l-¥-sper'movs,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  seeds. 
P6l'y-3Tvle,*  71.  [iroXvs  and  oTvXos.]  (.Srcfi.)  An  edific« 

having  many  columns.  Brande. 
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^Ol-v-svl-lXb'jc,        \a.   Having  many  syllables  j  per- 

P6i.-y-SYL-LXB'j-c*L,  I     taining  to  a  polysyllable. 

P(5l-v-svl-lAb'(-c1§m,*ii.  State  of  having  many  syllables. 
Annual  Register. 

t  5ii'¥-s5?L-LA-BLE,  71.  [ttoXvs  and  <TvXXa0fi.]  A  word  of 
many  syllables  or  of  more  than  three  syllables. 

I  6L-¥-sifN'D?-T6N,  n.  [rroXvavi'SETOi:]  {RheU)  A  figure  by 
which  conjunctions  are  often  repeated ;  as,  "I  came,  and 
saw,  and  overcame."    See  Ab»  vduton. 

PoL-v-syK-THfiT'jc,*        )  a.  Forming  a  manifold  com- 

P6L-Y-svN-TH£T'j-c^ii,*  !  pound  or  composition.  JEc. 
Rev. 

PdL-V-TfiBH'Njc,*  a.  \trQ\vs  and  rcx"^-]  Comprising  many 
arts.  —  Polytechnic  school^  a  school  in  which  many  of  the 
liberal  arts  are  taught  Black. 

P6l-v-t£jBH'nj-cal,*  a.  Same  as  pohjtechnic.  Clarke. 

P6L'y-THE-l§M,  [p51'5-th5-Izm,  JV.  J.  E.  F,  Jo.  Sm.  tVb.f 
pSl-§-the'Izm,  S.  P.  ,•  pp-le'th^-lzm,  K,]  n.  [iroXvs  and 
dc6i.]  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

PoL'v-THE-lsT,  [pol'9-th5-ist,  jr.  Jo,  Sm.  JVb. ;  p51-?-thS'- 
ist,  S.  P..>3jA,'P9-le'the-Ist,^.]7t.  Abelieverin  polytheism, 

P6l-v-th?-Ts'tjc,       )  a.  Relating  to  polytheism  j  holding 

P6l-¥-the-Is'ti-cal,  j     a  plurality  of  gods. 

P6L-v-THi-l3'Tj-c^-Ly,*  od  In  a  polytheistical  manner. 
Zh,  Allen. 

PdL-y-zo'N^L,*  a.  Having  many  zones  or  belts :  — applied 
to  a  burning  lens  constructed  of  several  zones  or  rings. 
Brands. 

P6L-y-z6'pN,*  n.  [TToXuf  and  ftSoi'.]  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
compound  animal.  Brande. 

P6m'ace,  (pum'^is)  n.  [pomoceum,  L.]  The  substance  of 
ground  apples  after  the  cider  is  expressed. 

Pp-MA'cEoys,  (p9-ma'shys)  a.  [pomam,  L.]  Consisting  of 
apples  ;  relating  to  or  like  apples.  Philips. 

Pq-MADE',  [p9-mad',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  pp-mid',  Ja.]  n. 
[  pommade,  Fr. ;  poinata,  It  J  A  fragrant  ointment. 

PP-mXn'der,  rp9-man'der,  Jr.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  pom'^n-der,  S.  F. ; 
p6'm?n-d'?r,  P.  K.  JVb.]  n.  [pomme  d'mibre^  Fr.]  A  per- 
fumed ball  or  powder.  Shak. 

rp-MA^TVM,  n,  [LJ  An  unguent  or  ointment  for  the  hair. 

Pp-MA'TVM,  V.  o.  To  apply  pomatum  to  the  hair. 

fPoME,  V.  n.  [pommer,  Fr.]  To  grow  to  a  round  head,  like 
an  apple. 

Pome,'"  n.  (Bot.)  An  apple,  or  fruit  like  that  of  the  apple, 
pear,  &c.  P.  Cyc^ 

p6me-cIt'rqn,  (pum-sit'rpn)  it.  [pome  and  dtron.']  A  cit- 
ron apple. 

P6me-&r5.N'4TE,  fpum-grSn'jt)  n.  [pomum  granatum,  L.] 
A  tree  and  its  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  filled 
with  numerous  seeds,  each  surrounded  with  pulp:  —  an 
ornament  like  a  pomegranate, 

Pp-MEL'ipN,'^  n.  The  hindmost  knob  of  a  cannon ;  the 
cascabel.  Falconer. 

PSme'roI?,  (pum'rbi)  j  n.    A  sort  of  apple.    Ains- 

PfiME-RoS'^L,  (p\im-ri5i'?l)  J     worth. 

P6me'wA.-t?r,  n.  A  large,  juicy  apple.  * 

Pp-MlF^ER-oDs,  a.  [pomifer,  L.]  Producing  apples,  or  the 
large  fruits,  including  gourds,  &c. 

P6m'm^<?^e,*  n.  The  substance  of  apples  ground,  before  or 
after  the  cider  is  expressed  ;  pomace.  Loudon. 

POMMEj*  (pam)  n.  [Fr,]  (Her.)  A  device,  or  part  of  a  de- 
vice, like  an  apple.  Crabb. 

P6m'm:el,  (piim'mel)  n.  {pomeUus^  low  L.]  A  ball  or  knob; 
the  kiiob  on  the  b'ilt  of  a  sword ;  the  protuberant  part  of 
a  saddle-bow. 
■P6m'M?Ij,  (piim'mel)  v.  a.  [pommeler,  Fr.]  [i.  pommelled  ; 
pp.  FOUMKLLiNO,  POMMELLED.]  To  beat  with  any  thing 
thick  or  bulky  ;  to  beat  black  and  blue  j  to  bruise. 

P6m'm?Led,  (pum'm^ld)  a.  (Her.)  Denoting  the  pommel 
of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

P6M-p-I.6(j^'J-C^L,*  a.  Relating  to  pomology  or  fruit.  Down- 
ing 

PP-m6l'p-9Ist,*  n.  One  who  la  versed  in  pomology  j  a 
cultivator  of  fruit  or  fruit-trees.  Downing. 

Pp-Mdii'p-c^y,*  n.  [pomuTity  L.,  and  Xdyog^  Gr.]  The  art  of 
cultivating  fruit  and  fruit-trees ;  a  treatise  on  fruit.  Maun- 
der. 

I*6ivip,  71.  [pompBf  Fr. ;  pompa,  L. ;  irofiTrfij  Gr.]  A  proces- 
sion of  parade  and  splendor.  Milton.  Splendor ;  exterior 
!=how;  magnificence;  grandeur;  pride;  pageantry. 

(PpM-PAT'jc,  a.  [pompatusj  L.]  Pompous ;  ostentatious, 
Barrow. 

PSm'pet,  n.  [pompettey  Fr.]  An  old  name  for  a  printer's 
blacking  ball.  Cotgrave. 

P5M'PHp-r.1?x,  n.  \jropi(}>6\vl.']  (Alchemy)  White  oxide  of 
zinc.  Hdl.  A  smah  spark,  which,  while  brass  is  trying, 
flies  upwards  and  sticks  to  the  roof  or  sides  of  the  work- 
shop. Crabb. 

P6m'pj-PN,  (pam'p9-vn)  n.  {pompon,  old  Fr.]  A  pumpkin. 
See  PuMPEiN. 

fPSM'piRE,  (pum'pir)   71.  [pomus  and  py«w,  L.]    An  ap- 
ple ;  a  sort  of  pearmain.  Aivsworth. 
PpM-Pds'f-xy,  71.  Quality  of  being  pompous ;  ostentatious- 
ness ;  boastfulness.  AiHn. 


PSm'POUS,  a.     [pompetixj   Fr.J     Splendid  ;    magnificeDl, 

showy  ;  inflated  ;  affecting  great  show  ;  stately  ;  grand. 
P6M'P0VS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pompous  manner;  splendidly 
Fdia'Poys-NCsa,  71.  duality  of  being  pompous. 
P6n'ch5,*  n.  [poncho,  Sp,,  soft.]  A  sort  of  cloak,  or  Ioos« 

garment,  worn  by  the  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  tht 

Spanish  inhabitants,  of  South  America.  Sir  F.  Head. 
FdND,  n.  A  small  lake;  a  small  collection  of  water  ;  a  nat' 

ural  or  an  artificial  basin  of  water ;  a  pool.  Milton. 
P6ND'-DDcK,*7t.  A  species  of  duck.  Qoldsmitti. 
PPn'dijr,  v.  a,  [pffTidero,  L.]  \i,  pondered  \pp.  pondebiwo, 

PONDERED.]   To  Weigh  mentally;  to  consider;  to  think 

upon. 
P6n'di?r,  v.  n.   To  think;  to  muse;  to  reflect,  with  otu 
P6n-d?r-vb1l'j-T¥,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  ponderable. 

Coleridge. 
PdN'D]BR-^-BLE,  a.  [pondero,  If]  That  may  be  pondered 

or  weighed. 
F5n'd^r-VBLE-n£:ss,*  n.  State  of  being  ponderable.  Dr 

Allen. 
P&N'der-^I.,  a.  Estimated  by  weight,  not  by  number. 
P6n'der-ANCe,*7i.  Weight;  heaviness.  Smart. 
tP6N-D?B-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  weighing.  Bp.  Hall. 
P6n'djer-?r,  71.  One  who  ponders.  Whitlock. 
FdN'D^R-lCNG'-Ly,  ad.  With  due  estimation.  Hammond, 
fPow'Di^R-MfiNT,*  n.  The  act  of  pondering.  Byroiru 
P6N-D5R-6s't-Ty,  n.  [ponderositif  Fr.]  Weight;  gravity 

heaviness. 
P6n'deb-oDs,  a.  [ponderosus,  L.]    Heavy;  weighty;  im- 
portant; momentous;  forcible;  strongly  impulsive 
PON'DER-oCs-Ly,  ad.  With  great  weight. 
P6n'd?b-oOs-n£ss, 71.  Heaviness;  weight;  gravity 
PdiTD'WEED,  71.  A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant. 
Po'nent,  a.  [ponente.  It.]  Setting,  or  western,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sun-setting.  Milton.  See  Levant. 
P6N-(;^EE',*  n.  A  kind  of  silk  made  in  China.  Stone. 
POn-ghee',*  (p5ng-|g')  n.  A  Birman  priest  of  the  higher 

order^  Malcom. 
POn'go,*  (p3ng'g5)  n.  A  species  of  orang-outang.  SmeUie. 
P5n'iard,  (pSn'y^rd)  n.  Ipoignardj  Fr.]  A  dagger  ;  a  stab- 
bing weapon  ;  a  dirk. 
PdN'i^RD,  (pdn'y^rd)  v.  a.   To  stab  with  a  poniard.  Cot 

grave. 
fPONK,  71.  [pufte,  Icel.]  A  nocturnal  spirit.  Spenser 
P6n'tAc,*7i.  a  fine  sort  of  claret.  Henderson. 
P6n'T^(^E,  7t.  [pontage.  Ft.  ipontagium,  low  L.]  Duty  paid 

for  repairing  bridges.  Ayliffe.    Toll  of  a  bridge.  Coke. 
P6N'TEE,*m.  (Glass  manvfacture)  An  iron  instrument  by 

which  the  hot  glass  is  taken  out  of  the  glass-pot,  Brande 
Pon'tiff,  n.  [poniife,  Fr. ;  pontifex,  L.]  The  highest  sacer 

dotal  title  ;  a  high  priest ;  the  pope. 
P6N-TiF'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  pontiff  or  to  the  pope ;  pontifi 

cal. 
P6n-tIf'}-cal,  a.  [ponl^al,  Fr. ;  pontificalis,  L.]  Belong 

ing  to  a  high  priest,  pontiff^  or  pope ;  popish : — splendid. 

—  [from  pons  and  facto.  Bridge-building.  Milton.] 
P6n-t!f'j-cal,  7i.  [pontificale.  L.]  A  book  of  ecclesiastical 

rites  and  ceremonies.  — pi.  The  full  dress  of  a  priest  of 

bishop. 
tP6N-TlF-j-cXL'i-Ty,  71.  The  papacy.  Abp.  Usher. 
P5N-TlF'j-CAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  pontifical  manner. 
PSn-tIf^I-CATE,  71.   [pontificat,  Fr.  i  pontijicatus,  h.\    Tha 

state  or  office  of  a  pontiff  or  high  priest;  the  papacy* 

popedom.  Addison, 
P6n'T(-pIce,  n.  l^pons  and  facto.]  Bridge-work ;  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  ;  the  edifice  of  a  bridge.  Milton,  [R.] 
P6n-ti-fI"cial,  (p5n-t?-fiah'^l)  a.  Pontifical.  Burton. 
P5N-Ti-FX"ciAN,  (pon-tf-fish'?n)  a.  Pontifical.  Bp.  Hall 
P6w-ti-fI"ci^w,  Cp5n-t§-fish'9n)  n.  A  papist.  Mountague 
*6N'TjrfE,*  71.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  large  marsh  between 

Rome  and  Naples.  Ency. 
P6nt'le-vIs,  n.   (Horsemanship)  A  disorderly  action  of  a 

horse  that  rears  up  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  over. 
PpN-Tdw',  rp9n-ton',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pon't^n,  Jo. 

Rees.]  71.  jFr.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  See  Pontoon. 
PdN-Tp-NiER',*    71.    [Fr.]    A    constructer  of  pontoons. 

Maunder. 
Ppw-T6dN^,*n.  [po7ito7i,  Fr.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for 

making  temporary  floating  bridges ;  a  floating  bridge. 
Po'wy,  71.  A  smaJl  horse  ;  a  nag. 
Pood,*  n.  A  Russian  weight  of  36  pounds.  Crabb 
PSo'DLE,*  n.  A  small  dog  with  long,  curly  hair ;  a  sort  c4 

lap-dog  ;  a  barbet.  Booth. 
Pool,  71.  A  email  collection  of  water;  a  pond:  —  a  recep* 

tacle  for  stakes  at  certain  games  of  cards ;  also  the  stakes 

Written  also  poule. 
Pool'er,*  71.    A  tanner's  instrument  for  stirring  vats 

Crabb, 
Pool'snipe,*  71,  A  bird,  called  also  re(f^^7t&.  Pennant. 
Poo'Pf-fliH-iiiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  natrolite 

Dana. 
P66p,  n.  [poupCf  Fr. ;  p^uppis,  L.]  (Jfant.)  A  partial  d(  ch 

extending  close  aft,  above  the  complete  deck  of  the  ^  » 

sel ;  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship. 
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P66p,  J.  a.  (JVdut.)  [i.  POOPED  i  pp.  poopiNo,  pooped.]  To 
run  the  head,  bowsprit,  or  jib-boom  of  one  vessel  into 
the  stern  of  anothbf :  —  a  ship  is  said  to  be  pooped  when  a 
sea  comes  over  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 
Pooped,*  (p6p'ed  or  p6pt)  a.  Having  a  poopj  struck  on 
the  pc»p  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy  sea.  Smart. 

Poop'^iNG,*  n.  {J^aut.)  A  breaking  of  the  sea  over  the  taf- 
frail  on  the  poop.  Mar.  Diet. 

P5oR,  a.  [pauvre,  Fr. ;  pobre,  Sp.l  Not  rich;  indigent; 
necessitous  :  —  barren,  as  soil;  not  fertile  :  —  lean,  not  fat ; 
emaciated:  —  wretched;  low;  of  little  dignity,  force,  or 
value;  pahry;  mean  ;  contemptible  :  —  unhappy;  uneasy ; 
pitiable :  —  often  used  in  a  sense  of  pity,  and  sometimes 
as  a  word  of  tenderness. 

Poor,  n.  p/.  Indigent  people  collectively;  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  or  those  persons,  who  are 
destitute  of  wealth  or  property,  and  are  often  assisted  by 
charity ;  the  opposite  of  the  nek.  "  The  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together."  Proverbs. 

Poor'-box,*  71.  A  box  to  receive  money  for  the  poor.  Pope* 

P66R'-Hot)S'E,*  re.  A  house  for  the  poor;  an  almshouse, 
^u.  Rev. 

PooR-joHN',  (p3r-jonO  n.  A  sort  of  fish.  BuHon. 

PdoR'-LAW,*  re.  A  law  relating  to  the  poor,  or  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Qu.  Rev. 

POdR'LY,  ad.  Without  wealth,  spirit,  or  merit;  meanly. 

PodR'LY,  a.  Somewhat  ill ;  feeble ;  indisposed.  [Collo- 
quial.] "I  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  very  poorly."  Dr. 
S*  Johnson. 

P66r'ness,  71.  State  of  being  poor ;  poverty. 

P66r'-r  ATE  ,*  71.  A  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Qw.  Rev. 

P66r-spIr'it-?d,  a.  Mean  ;  cowardly.  Dennis. 

P66R-sp'fR'iT-?D-NEss,  71.  Meanness  ;  cowardice.  South. 

P6p,  re.  [  poppjsTna,  L.]  A  small,  smart,  quick  sannA. Addison 

P6p,  v.  n.  [i.  POPPED  j  pp.  POPPING,  POPPED.]  To  appear  to 
the  eye  suddenly  ;  to  move  or  enter  with  a  sudden  motion. 

P6p,  v.  a.  To  ofier,  present,  or  to  put  out  or  in  suddenly, 
slyly,  or  unexpectedly  ;  to  shift. 

P6p,  ad.  Suddenly;  unexpectedly.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Pope,  n.  [papa,  L. ;  TrdTrTrd?,  Gr.]  The  title  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ; 
the  sovereign  pontiff:  —  a  small  fish. 

Pope'dqm,  n.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  territory  of  the 
jMpe  ;  papacy  ;  papal  dignity. 

Pope'-Joan',  (pop'jon')  71.  A  game  at  cards.  Jenner. 

fPoPE'LjNGr,  re.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope:  —  an  infe- 
rior pope.  £p.  HalL 

Pop'ER-y,  71.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  — used 
by  Protestants  often  as  a  term  of  reproach,  or  to  denote 
the  priestcraft  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Popes'eye,  (pops'I)  re.  A  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  a 
Jeg  of  mutton. 

Pop'gOn,  71.  A  child^'s  gun  for  making  a  noise. 

PoP'jN-jAY,  71.  [papegay^'D.']  A  parrot ;  a  woodpecker:  — 
a  trifling  fop. 

Pop'jSH,  a.  Relating  to  the  pope,  or  to  popery.  Hooker, 

Pop'isH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  popish  manner,  Addition, 

Pop'LAR,  re.  Ipeuplier^  Fr. ;  populus^  L,]  A  tree  of  several 
varieties, 

P6p'lar,*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  poplar.  Ash. 

P6p'L^red,*  (-l?rd)  a.  Covered  with,  or  containing,  poi>- 
lars.  Jones. 

PSp'LiN,  n.  A  kind  of  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted 

pQP-LiT':]^-4L,*  a.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  knee-joint  or  ham.  Brande. 

Ppp-LlT'ic,*  a.  Same  as  popliteal.   Crabb. 

POP'PET,  71,  See  Puppet. 

Pop'PLE,*  ju  The  poplar-tree.  Forby.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

P6p'PV,  tu  [papaver^  L.]  A  genus  of  soporific  plants  and 
f!owers,  from  a  species  of  which  opium  is  obtained. 

F6p'V-I'ACE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  popidus,  L.]  The  vulgar;  the 
multitude  ;  the  people  ;  the  mob  ;  the  rabble. 

tPdp'V-LA-cy,  n.  The  multitude ;  populace.  £^ng  Charles. 

PdP'V-LA.R,  a,  [popvXaire,  Fr. ;  popularisjli.]  Relating  to 
the  people  ;  prevailing  among  the  people;  pleasing  to,  or 
beloved  by,  the  people  ;  adapted  to  the  people  or  to  the 
understanding  of  the  people;  generally  acceptable  or  es- 
teemed }  easily  understood  ;  not  profound  or  abstruse ; 
familiar  ;  not  critical ;  vulgar ;  common. 

P6p-V-LAR'}-Ty,  re.  [popularitasj  L.]  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing popular ;  state  of  being  generally  beloved  or  esteemed ; 
^enercil  esteem. 

Pop-v-lAr-j-za'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  making  popular.  Qiu 
Rev.  [R.] 

P6p^V-LAR-IZE,*  v.  a.  [i.  popularized; pp.  popularizing, 
POPULARIZED.]  To  render  popular;  to  make  common 
or  easy.  Ed.  Rev.  [Modern,] 

Pop'u-i'^H'-LVi  ad.  In  a  popular  manner. 

PSp'V-lAte,*  v.  a.  [i.  populated;  pp.  populating,  popu- 
lated.] To  people;  to  furnish  with  inhabitants.  OenL 
Mag.  [Modern.] 

Pop'V-LATE,  v.Tu  {popvlusy  L.]  To  breed  people.  Bacon. 

PoP-v-i-'A'TipN,  n.  The  inhabitants  or  people  of  a  town, 
district,  country.  &c. ;  the  people,  comprising  all  classes. 


— Law  of  popukuUnij  the  law  or  r. lie  according  Ic  vhlcl 

the  population  of  a  coiintry  increases, 
PdP'v-LJ-ClDE,*  71.  The  murder  of  the  people,  Ec.Rev.  [k.| 
P5p'v-I'^ne,*  n.  A  crystallizable substance,  separated  from 

the  bark  of  the  poplar.  Brande. 
tP6p-V-li6s'l-TV,  n.    [populosite,  old   Fr.J'  PopuJousnesa 

Brovme. 
Pdp'V-LO&s,  a.  [populosus,  L.]    Having  population,  or  a 

dense  population  ;  full  of  people  ;  numerously  inhabited 
Pop'y-IiODs-LY,  ad.  With  much  population  or  people 
Pop'v-LoDs-Nfiss,  7u  The  state  of  being  populous. 
PoR^BEA-GLE,*  re.  A  species  of  shark.  Pennant. 
Por'c^te,*  a.    [porca,  L,]   Having   longitudinal   ridges. 

Brande. 
Por'ca-ted,*  a.  Having  ridges  ;  ridged;  porcate.  Smart. 
||PoR'c?-LAiN,  or  Por'ce-lain,  [|»or'se-lan,  S.  IV.  J.  F. ; 

pijr's^lan,  E.  Jo, ;  pors'ljn,  K. ;  pdrs'l^n,  Sm.i  pbr'se-lj-u, 

R,]  TU  [  porcelaine^  Fr. ;  poreellana,  It.]  The  finest  species  o( 

earthen  ware,  or  potteiy, originally  imported  from  China. 

but  now  maae  in  Europe;  china  ware;  fine  dishes. -- 

[portulaea,  L.  An  herb  ;  purslain.  Ainswortli.] 
\\PoR'c^~li^llif,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  porcelain. 

Dryden. 
||P6r'c?-LAIW-ite,*  71.  (Jl^n.)  An  opaque,  brittle  variety  ot 

jasper.  Brande. 
||P6r-ce-la'N]e:-o0s,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  porce- 
lain. Brande. 
Porch,  re.  [porches  Fr.  ;  porticus,  L.]    A  vestibule  or  roof 

supported  by  pillars  before  a  door  ^  an  entrance;  a  por 

tico. 
FoR^ClNE,  a.  Relating  to  swine  ;  like  a  hog.  Smart. 
Por'cV-PINE,  re,    [porc-epicj  porte-Spine,  Fr.]  An  animal 

of  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  having  a  bristly  hide,  full 

of  spines  ;  a  sort  of  hedgehog.  Hill. 
PoR'cv-PiNE-F][SH,*n.  A  prickly  fish,  Scott. 
Pore,  re.  [pore,  Fr. ;  TT6pos,  Gr.]  A  spiracle,  particularly  in 

the  skin  ;  a  passage  for  perspiration  ;  a  small  hole. 
Pore,  v.  n,  [i.  porzd  ;  pp.  poring,  pored.]  To  look  or  ey- 

amine  with  steady  or  continued  attention. 
fPoRE'BLiND,  a.  Shortsighted  ;  purblind.  Bacon. 
Por'er,*  71.  One  who  pores;  an  intense  student.  Temple. 
Po'rime,*  n.  (Qeom.)    A  theorem  or  proposition  in  geom 

etry,  so  easy  to  be  demonstrated  as  to  be  almost  seJf-evi 

dent,  Crabb.    See  Forism. 
Por'{-n£ss,  re.  Fulness  of  pores.  Wiseman. 
Po'Ri^M,*  71.  iTrdpicfia,'}  (Qeom.)  A  proposition  affirming 

the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render 

a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumer- 
able solutions ;  a  general  theorem  drawn  from  anotJter 

theorem  already  demonstrated.  Playfair. 
Pq-rIs^tic,  a,  [TTopto-rociSs.]  (Math.)  Applied  to  a  method 

of  determining  the  several  ways  of  solving  a  problem. 
Po'rite,*  re.  A  species  of  coral.  Smart. 
Pork,  re.  [porc^  Fr. ;  porcnsj  L.]  The  flesh  of  swine,  fresh 

or  salted.  [A  hog  ;  a  pig,  MUton.] 
Pork'eat-?r,  n.  One  who  feeds  on  pork.  Shak. 
PoRK'?R,  71,  A  hog;  a  pig;  a  pig  foi  eating  fresh. 
Pork'?t,  TO.  Ayounghog;  aporkling;  a  porker.  Drydeti. 
Pork'ling,  re.  A  young  pig.  Tusser. 
Pp-ROS'l-TV,  n.    {porosite,  Fr.]    State  or  quality  of  being 

porous. 
Po^Roys,  a.  [poreuXf  Fr.]    Having  small  pores,  spiracles, 

or  passages. 
Po'ROva-N£s3, 71.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  pores. 
tP0R'PJ?N-TlNE,*  71.  Another  name  for  the  porcupine.  S/iOfc 
PdR'p]ESS,*  71.  The  porpoise.  See  Porpoise. 
fPoR'pHVRE,  (por'f?r)  n.  Porphyry.  Locke. 
P6r-phy-rIt'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  por 
PoR-Piiy-RfT'l-CAt*,*  \     phyry.  McCuUoch. 
Por'phV-RY,  (pcir'fe-re)  n.  [■Kup<hi5pa^  Gr. ;  porphyrites,  L. 
porp/iT/re,  Fr.]  A  hard  stone,  of  different  colors,  susct^ptJble 

of  a  high  polish.  —  {OeoL)  An    unstratified  or  igneous 

rock. 
Por'pqise,  (pbr'pya)  ju  [pore  poisson,  Fx.}    The  sea-bog 

a  sort  of  dolphin  or  unwieldy  cetaceous  mammal. 
PoR'pys,  71.  Same  as  porpoise.  SwifL 
PpR-RA'CEOys,  (-shus)  a,   [porraceus,  L.]   Green  like  b 

leek, 
PpR-R£CT',*  a.  {BoU  &  Zool.)  Extended  forward.  Loudon. 
tPQR-R£c'TlQN,  n,  [porrectio,  L.]  Act  of  reaching  forth. 
PoR'RipT,  re.  [porruvif  L.]  A  leeic  ;  a  small  onion  ;  a  sca^ 

lion 
PdR'RiDiJ^E,  n.    A  kind  of  broth  ;  prttage ;  food  made  bj 

boiling  flour  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water. 
PdR'RiD^E-PfiT,  71.  The  pot  in  which  porridge  or  food  i 

boiled. 
/*pi£-it/'eo,*  7u  [Ii.]  {Med.)  The  ringworm  or  scald-head 

Brande. 
P6r'rjn-9ER,  n,  A  vessel  in  which  porridge,  milk,  broth 

soup,  &.C.,  are  eaten  ;  a  child's  dish. 
Port,  re.  [port^  Fr. ;  portus,  L.]    A  harbor ;  a  station  lo^ 
ships ;  a  haven.  —  [porta,  L. ;  poT^e,  Fr.]  A  gate  ;  the  ap 
erture,  in  a  ship,  at  which  the  gun  is  put  out ;  a  port-hole 
—  [port,  Fr.]  Carriage;  air;  mien;  manner;  bearing.— 
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A  hind  if  win?,  from  Oporto.  —  The  Ottoman  court, 
commvnly  written  vorte.  See  Porte. 

fVORT,  V.  a.  ^poHo,  L.  J  porteTj  Fr.]  To  carry  in  form,  MU- 
Uin. 

f  ^R-TVBlL'f-TV,*  n.  auality  of  being  portable    Ec.  Rev, 

fOBT'VBLE,  a.  [portaitilis^  L.]  That  may  be  carried, 
borne,  or  supported j  manageable  by  the  hand;  sup- 
portable. 

i  bRT'4L-BLE-N£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  portable. 

ToRT'^^E,  n.  [portofl-e,  Fr.]  Carriage;  act  of  carrying ; 
price  of  carriage.  [fPorthole.  Shak.']  A  carrying-place 
round  waterfalls,  or  from  one  navigable  river,  or  water, 
to  another.  Qu.  Rev. 

Por't^l,  n.  [portal^  Sp. ;  portaiZ,  Fr.J  Agate;  the  arch 
over  a  door  or  gateway;  the  frame  of  a  gateway: — the 
smaller  of  two  gates. 

tPoRT'^NCE,  n.  Iportj  Fr.]  Airj  mien;  port;  demeanor. 
Spensen 

^Por'tass,  JL  A  breviary;  a  prayer-book.  Chaucer. 

fPORT'^-TlVE,  a.  IportatifyFT.]  Portable.   Chaucer. 

fPoRT-cXN'NpN,*  n.  An  ornament  for  the  knees.  Hudi- 
braa* 

tPoRT'ciiUSE,  n.  Same  as  portcullis. 

PORT'-CRAY-QN,*  n.  A  case  to  carry  a  pencil.  lih-ands. 

Port-cDl'ljs,  7u  [parte  coulissCy  Fr.]  A  frame  of  iron  or 
wooden  bars,  placed  over  a  gateway,  to  let  down  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  gate, 

PoRT-ctJL'Ljs,  V.  a.  To  bar  ;  to  shut  up.  Shak. 

Port-cDl'lised.  (-Ust)  a.  Having  a  portcullis. 

Porte,*  n.  The  Ottoman  or  Turkish  court,  or  government, 
so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  sultan's  palace,  where  jua- 
tjce  is  administered.  Ency. 

tPORT'JE;D,  a.  Having  gates.  B.  Jonson. 

FORT£S~FEUlLZEf*  (port'f  fil'y§)  n.  [Fr.]  A  portfolio;  the 
office,  charge,  or  department  of  a  minister  of  state. 
Boiste. 

PPR-t£nd',  v.  a.  [portendo,  L.]  [i.  portended  ;  pp.  poh- 
TENDiNO,  PORTUKDED.]  To  foretoken;  to  foreshow,  as 
omens ;  to  presage  ;  to  forebode;  to  betoken.  Hooker. 

fpQR-TfiN'sipN,  7t.  The  act  of  foretokening.  Browne. 

PpR-TiNT',  71.  [portentuTtit  L.]  Omen  of  ill;  an  ill-boding 
prodigy ;  a  presage. 

tPQR-TJEN'TlVE,*  a.  Foreshowing;  portentous.  Browne. 

PpR-TJBN'TOVS,  a.  [ portentosus,  L.j  Foretokening  ill;  om- 
jnous  ;  monstrous ;  prodigious  ;  wonderful. 

Por'T]?r,  n.  [portim-j  Fr.,  from  porta^  L.l  One  who  has 
charge  of  a  gate,  or  who  waits  at  a  gate  or  door.  —  {porteur, 
Fr.J  from  porto,  L.]  One  who  carries  burdens  for  hire. 
—  A  kind  of  strong  beer,  or  strong  malt  liquor. 

Por'ter^^i^e,  7U  Carriage  ;  money  paid  for  carriage. 

PoR'TER-Ly,  a.  Like  a  porter  ;  coarse  ;  vulgar.  Bray. 

fPoR'TESSE,  (por'tes)  n.  A  breviary.  See  Pobtass, 

Port'-fIre,*  n.  (Gunnery)  A  paper  tube  filled  with  pow- 
der, &c.,  used  to  fire  guns  instead  of  a  match.  Brande. 

PORT-FO'iiJ-o,  or  PORT-FOL'IO,  (-yo)  n.  [poHefeuillej  Fr.] 
pi.  PORTFOLIOS.  A  case,  of  the  size  ana  form  of  a  large 
book,  tokeep  loose  papers  or  prints  in.  See  Folio. 

Port'glave,  n.  [porter  and  glaive^  Fr.  ^  Erse.]  A  sword- 
bearer.  Ainswffrth. 

fPoRT'SRAVE,  1 71.  (Law)    The  principal  magistrate  of  a 

tPORT'GREVE, )      port-town.  See  Portreeve. 

toRT'HOLE,  71.  A  hole  cut  like  a  window  in  the  sides  of  a 
ship  of  war,  in  which  the  guns  are  placed. 

Port'-hook,*  (-hfik)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  hook  driven  through 
the  side  of  a  ship  and  clinched,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing the  hinges  that  are  fastened  to  the  port-lids.  Crabb. 

POR'TI-CO,  n.  [porticuSf  L. ;  portico,  It.]  pi.  por'ti-co^. 
(.^rch.)  A  series  of  columns  at  the  end  of  a  building;  a 
place  for  walking  under  shelter ;  a  projection  supported 
by  columns,  placed  before  a  building. 

^Pds.'Tf-OifSjn.  [L.l  Same  as  ;»or£ico.  B.  Jonson. 

POR'TipN,  (por'shiin)  n.  [Fr.;  jjortio,  L.]  A  part ;  a  part 
asaigned;  an  allotment;  a  dividend;  a  share;  a  quantl^ 
ty  :  — part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child ;  a  fortune ; 
a  wife's  fortune. 

Por'tiqn,  v.  a.  [u  portioned  j  pp.  portioniwg,  por- 
tiowed.]  To  divide;  to  parcel:  —  to  endow  with  a  for- 
tune or  inheritance. 

P6r'tiqn-?R,  71.  One  who  portions. 

PoR'TipN-tST,  71.  [portioniste,  Fr.]  One  who  has  a  certain 
academical  allowance  or  portion;  the  incumbent  of  a 
benefice  that  has  more  rectors  or  vicars  than  one. 

POR'TipN-Lfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  portion.  Ed.  Rev. 

Port 'land-Stone,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  oolite ;  an 
alkaline,  whitish_aandstone,  used  for  building.  Francis. 

Port'lXst,*  or  Por'toj^e,*  n.  (JVaut.)  Same  as  gunwale. 
Mar.  Diet 

Port'-lId,*  n.  (JVauU)  A  sort  of  banging  door  that  shuts 
in  the  ports  at  sea.  Crabb. 

PoRT'Li-Nfiss,  71.  auality  of  being  portly ;  bulkiness. 

PORT'LV,  a.  Grand  of  mien;  bulky;  swelling;  corpulent. 

PoRT'MAN,  Ti.  A  burgess  of  a  port-town,  or  of  one  of  the 
English  Cinque  Ports.  JXct. 

Port-mXn'teau,  (p6rt-m4n'to)  n.  [portemanteau,  Fr.]  pU 


Fr.  PORTEMANTEAUX;  Eng.  PORT-MXN'TiiAIJ?,  ( toz; 
A  case  or  bag  for  carrying  clothes  and  other  things  necea 
sary  in  travelling ;  a  valise. 

Port'mXn-tle,*  n.  A  portmanteau. —  "This  seems  to  1« 
the  old  English  orthography."  Carres  Oraoen  Dialect.  — 
[JPortmaritle  is  countenanced  by  the  Dictionaries  of  Bai- 
ley, Dyche,  Ash,  and  iMartin  ;  and  somewhat  also  by  vul- 
gar, though  not  by  good,  use.] 

Port'mote,  u.  A  court  held  in  port-towns.  Blackston^. 

Por'toi§e,  (por'tiz)  n.  {Maut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  ride  a 
portoisBf  when  she  rides  with  her  yards  struck  down  tc 
the  deck,  when  at  anchor  in  a  gale  of  wind  :  —  gunwal& 

Por'trait,  (por'trat)  n.  [poHrait,  Fr.]  A  picture  or  rep 
resentation  of  a  person  or  an  individual,  or  of  a  fac€^ 
painted  from  real  life. 

jPOR'TRAlT,  V.  a.  [portraire,  Fr.]  To  draw;  to  portray 
Spenser. 

Por'tr^it-Paint'er,*  n.  A  painter  of  portraits.  TVed- 
dell. 

Por'tr^it-Paint'jng,*  n.  The  art  of  painting  portraita 
^r  human  faces.  Boswell. 

Por'tr^i-ture,  71,  [Fr.]  A  painted  resemblance ;  a  por- 
trait. 

tPOR'TR^I-TURE,*  «.  o.  To  paint;  to  portray.  Shaftesbury 

Por-TRAY',  (por-tm')  «.  tu  [portraire,  Fr.]  [i.  portrayed; 
pp.  poRTRATiNo,  PORTRAYED.]  To  represent  or  draw  in 
C9lors  I  to  describe  by  picture ;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 

Por-tray'er,*  71.  One  who  portrays.  Richardson. 

Port'reeve,  71.  A  bailiff,  or  mayor,  of  a  port-town. 

Por'tr^ss,  71.  A  female  porter  or  keeper  of  a  gate.  MU 
ton. 

Port'rOle,*  7u  An  instrument  which  regulates  the  ma 
tion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine.  Morse. 

tPbR'wI&-GLE,  (por'wig-gl)  n.  A  tadpole ;  a  young  frog, 
— Called  also  polliwig  and  poUiwog.  Browne. 

Po'rV,  (po'r?)  a.  [poreux^  Fr,]  Full  of  pores;  porous.  Dry- 
den. 

tPo§E,  71.  A  cold  ;  a  catarrh ;  a  rheum.  Chaucer. 

Pose,  (poz)  v.  a.  [i.  posed]  pp.  posing,  po3ed.]  To  puz- 
zle ;  to  gravel ;  to  put  to  a  stand  or  stop.  [fTo  oppose ;  tu 
interrogate.  Bacon.] 

POij'^R,  71.  One  who  poses  ;  something  that  puzzles. 

P6§'jT-ED,  a.  [positusjli,]  Placed;  deposited.  Hale. 

Pp-§I''TipN,  (p9-zish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  positio,  L.]  State  of  bo 
ing  placed  ;  situation;  posture;  bearing:  —  principle  laid 
down;  advancement  of  any  principle.  —  (Oram.)  The 
state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  consonants,  as  pdm- 
pousj  or  a  double  consonant,  as  axis.  —  (^JSriUi.)  A  rule  of 
supposition,  called  also  rule  of  false,  divided  into  single 
position  and  double  position. 

Pp-§VTipN-^L,  (p9-zish'vin-gil)  a.  Relating  to  position. 
Brotone. 

P5s'i-TlvE,  (pSz'j-tiv)  a.  [positivus,  L. ;  positif,  Fr.]  Real ; 
aosolute ;  explicit ;  actual ;  certain  ;  assured  ;  affirmative ; 
direct;  not  implied;  notnegative:  —  confident;  dogmati- 
cal ;  readyto  lay  down  notions  with  confidence  :  —  settled 
by  arbitrary  appointment,  as  opposed  to  natural  —  Positiva 
degree,  (Oram.)  the  simple  form  of  an  adjective,  or  tho 
first  degree  of  any  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective.  - 
Positive  electricity,  a  state  of  bodies  having  more  than 
their  natural  quantity  of  electricity. 

Pd^'j-TlVE,  71.  That  which  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 
that  which  settles  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  reality. 

PS^'j-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  positive  manner;  absolutely. 

P65'i-t1ve-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  positive. 

P6s-j-Tlv'}-TY,  n.  Confidence ;  positiveness.  Watts.  \r.\ 

fPo^'j-TURE,  n.  [positura,  L.]  Position  ;  posture.  Bravihall, 

fP6^'N£T,  n.  [bassinet,  Fr.]  A  little  basin  ;  a  porringer;  a 
skillet.  Boom. 

Pp-a6L'p-GY,*  n.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  the  right  administration  of  doses.  Crabb. 

PSsa,  V.  a.  To  dash  into  the  water.  Brockett.  [Local.] 

PHis'SE,  n.  [L.]   An  armed  power ;  a  nun.oer.  Locke. 
PGs'se  C3m-i-(a'faiW,  [L.]  (Law)  the  power  of  the  county, 
which  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of  riot, 
or  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

Pp§-§fiS8',  (p9Z-z€s')  V.  a.  [possessus,  L.]  [i.  possessed  ; 
j)p.  POSSESSING,  POSSESSED.]  To  havB  as  an  owner  ;  to  be 
master  of;  to  enjoy  or  occupy  actually ;  to  hold  ;  to  seize ; 
to  obtain ;  to  make  master  of;  to  have  power  over,  as  an 
unclean  spirit 

Pp$-§£s'sipN,  (p9Z-z6ah'ijn)  n.  [Fr. ;  possessio,  L.]  Tho 
state  or  act  of  possessing ;  that  which  is  possessed  ;  prof)- 
erty ;  madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

tPp§-s£s'siON,  V.  a.  To  invest.  Carew. 

Ppk-^ES'sipN-VB-Ti*'*-  Relating  to  or  implying  possession 
Blom^eld. 

tPp^-Sfis'sipN-IElR,  71.  Possessor.  Sidney. 

pp^-i^Ea'sjVE,  a.  [posaessivu^y  L.]  Having  possession  ;  de« 
noting  possession.  —  (Eng.  gram.)  Noting  a  case  of  nouns, 
implying  possession,  and  answering  to  the  genitive  1« 
Latin. 
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P09-§fis'8iVE,*  n.  A  pronoun  denoting  possession.  Asfu 

PpS-^fis'spR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  possesses  ;  proprietor. 

Pps-§£s'sQ-RV,  or P59'§?s-S9-Ry,  [ppz-zSs'sur-?,  J.^.  Sm. 
JL  Wb.',  p52'z?s-syr-e,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.]  a.  [possessoire^ 
Fr.]  Having  poasesaioh.  Howell.  —  Possessory  action,  {Lajo) 
an  action  in  whicli  the  right  of  possession  is  contested. 

PGs'sET,  71.  [pofica,  L.]  Mills  curdled  with  wine  or  other 
liquor. 

(Pos'SET,  V.  a.  Toturn;  to  curdle,  as  milk  with  acids.  Shak, 

P6s-Sl-BKL'I-Ty,  n.  {possibilite,  Fr.]  State  of  being  possi- 
ble ;  power  of  being  or  doing  ;  practicability. 

P6s's|-BLE,  (pSs'se-bl)  0.  [Fr. ;  possibiliSj  L.]  That  may 
exist,  or  be,  or  be  done ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  practicable. 

P6s'S}-ELY,  ad.  By  any  power  existing ;  perhaps. 

Post,  n.  [  paste,  Fr.]  A  hasty  messenger ;  a  courier ;  a  pub- 
lic letter-carrier  ;  quick  course  or  m;inner  of  travelling :  — 
a  French  measure  of  distance,  equal  to  5.52  English 
miles.  —  [poste,  Fr.,  from  positus,  L.]  Situation;  seat; 
military  station;  place;  employment;  otiice.  —  [postis, 
L.]  A  piec§  of  timber,  or  of  stone,  set  erect.  —  Post  and 
pair,  an  old  game  at  cards.  B.  Jotison. — Knight  of  the 
post,  [apostij  Fr.]  a  fellow  suborned  or  procured  to  do 
a  bdd  action    Fuller. 

tosT,  a.  Used  in  travelling  quickly;  speedy,  [flpoat^,  Fr. 
fSuborned.  Smndys.'] 

Post,  v.  a.  [i.  posted  ;  pp.  posting,  posted.]  To  fix  on  a 
post. —  [poster,  Fr.J  To  place  in  the  line  of  promotion  ; 
to  station :  —  to  register  methodically :  —  to  transcribe  from 
one  book  into  another,  or  from  the  waste-book  or  journal 
into  the  leger: — to  send  with  speed,  or  by  means  of 
j)ost-horses. 

Post,  v.  n.  [poster,  Fr.]  To  travel  with  post-horses,  or  with 
jpeed. 

Post.*  ad.  Hastily,  or  as  a  post.  Smart, 

PosT'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  posted.  Mountague. 

PosT'^t^E,  n.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  by  post,  as  letters. 

Post'^Lj*  a.  Relating  to  posts,  posting,  or  mails.  THmes, 

P6ST-AND-PA.IR,*  n.  A  game  at  cards.   T.  Heywood. 

Post'boI?,  71.  A  courier ;  a  boy  who  rides  post.  Tatler. 

P6sTf9HA,i§E,  (-shaz)  n.  A  travelling  carriage  with  four 
_wheels  ;  a  stage-coach. 

Post'coach,*  71.  A  coach  hired  for  travelling.  Boswell. 

Post'date,  V,  a,  [post,  L.,  and  date.]  [i.  postdated  ;  jip. 
posTDiTirfo,  POSTDATED.]  To  date  later  than  the  real  time. 

Post'day,*  71.  A  day  on  which  the  post  arrives.  Johnson. 

Post  DT'jem,*  [L.,  after  ike  daij."]  {Law)  The  return  of  a 
writ  after  the  day  assigned.  Crabb. 

PosT-Dl-LU'vi-AL,*a.  After  the  flood  ;  postdiluvian.  Smart. 

PosT-DJ-Lu'vf-^N,  a.  [post  and  diluvium,  L.]  Posterior  to,  or 
after,  the  flood. 

PosT-Di-Ltj'vi-AN,7i.  Aperson  livingsincethe  flood.  Qrew, 

P5sT-DJs-SEi'ziN,*  71.  {Law)  A  writ  that  lies  for  him  Who, 
having  recovered  lands  or  tenements  by  force  of  novel 
disseizin,  is  again  disseized  by  the  former  disseizor. 
JVhisIiaw. 

P6s'TE-4.,*  7U  [L.,  aj^erward.]  (Law)  A  record  of  What  is 
done  in  a  cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  Issue  and 
^warding  of  trial.  Whishaw. 

Post'er,  71.  One  who  posts;  a  post;  a  courier:  —  a  bill  or 
advertisement  posted. 

Pps-TE'R{-(?R,  a.  [L. ;  post^rieur,  Fr.]  Later ;  subsequent 
in  time  or  place;  happening  after;  placed  after;  back- 
ward. 

P0S-Te-ri-6r'X-ty,  n.  [posteriority,  Fr.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing posterior  ;  opposite  to  priority. 

Pps-TE'Rf-OR-LV,*  ad.  In  a  posterior  manner ;  behind. 
Dunglisoji. 

Pps-TE'RJ-OR?,  71.  pZ.  [posteriora,!,.']  The  hinder  parts. 

P0S-tj6r'I-ty,  n.  [posteritas,  L.]  Succeeding  generations  ; 
descendants  ;  opposed  to  ancestors. 

Pos'TERN,  71.  [poterne,  Fr. ;  posteme,  D.]  A  small  gate  j  a 
little  door. 

Pos'TERN,*  a.  Being  behind  or  in  the  rear.  Dryden. 

tPosT-E3f-lST',*  V.  n.  To  exist  or  live  after.  Cndworth, 

PosT-^^-IsT'^KCE,  71.  Subsequent  existence. 

P6sT-E$-l3T'5NT,*  a.  Existing  after.  Cudworth. 

Post'eXct,  a.  That  which  represents  or  relates  to  a  fact 
that  has  occurred.  Todd. 

POST'FINE,*  7^.  {Enjorliish  law)  A  duty  to  the  king  for  a  fine 
acknowledged  in  his  court,  paid  by  the  cognizee  after  the 
fine  is  fully  passed.  Whisluiw. 

PosT'fIx,*  71.  A  particle  added  at  the  end  of  a  word  j  an 
affix.  Bosworth. 

Post-hack'ney,  n.  A  hired  post-horse.  Wotton, 

Post-haste',  71.  Haste,  like  that  of  a  post  or  courier. 

PdST-HASTE',*  ad.  With  the  haste  of  one  who  rides  post. 
Ash, 

Post'-horse,  71.  A  horse  for  the  use  of  couriers. 

Post'-hoOsb,  n.  Post-office ;  a  house  with  a  post-office. 

fP6ST'HVME,  a.  Postnurabus.  Pitrchas. 

P6st'hv-MOOs,  [post'hu-miis,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. 
tVb. ;  post'hu-miis,  P.I  o.  [posthzimus,  L.l  Done,  had,  or 
published  after  one's  cfeath ;  born  after  a  father's  death. 


P5sT'HV-3!iot}s-LV,  ad.  After  0ne*s  death. 

fPds'Tic,  0.  [posticus,  L.]  Backward.  Browne. 

fP5s'T;L,  n.  [postiUe,  Fr. ;  postilla,  L.]  Gloss ;  a  margins 
note.  Bale, 

tP6s'TjL,  V.  n.  To  comment;  to  add  notes.  Shelton, 

fPSs'TjL,  V,  a.  To  illustrate  with  marginal  notes.  Bacon. 

P6s-TIL'I0W,  [pos-til'yun,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  p5s-til'yun,  f9 
E.  K.]  n.  [postiUon,  Fr.J  One  who  guides,  or  rides  on 
one  of  the  leaders  in  a  coach,  postchaise,  or  other  car 
riaee. 

tP6s'TlL-LER,  n.  One  who  glosses  or  comments.  Browne. 

Post'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  travelling  post ;  the  business  o 
furnishing  post-horaes.  McCvlloch. 

Pps-TlQUE',*  (p93-t§k')  a.  [posUche,  Fr.J  Superadded 
done  after  the  work  is  finished :  —  applied  to  an  omamen 
of  sculpture  or  architecture.  Francis, 

PoST-Ll-MlN'l-AR,    j  a.  [postliminium,  L.J  Existing   done 

Post-li-mIn'J-oDs,  (     or  contrived  subsequently.  Soui\. 

PbsT-Ll~MlN* I--&M,*  n.  [L.]  (JVational  law)  The  right  bj 
virtue  of  which,  persons  taken  by  an  enemy  return  tc 
their  former  state  of  freedom,  with  their  former  rights 
and  property.  Brande. 

Post-l1m'j-nv,*  71.  (Law)  The  English  form  of  posUimvnr 
ium.  See  Fostlimini  uu.  Scott. 

Post'man,  n.;  pi.  postmen.  A  post ;  a  courier ;  a  letter- 
carrier".  Oranger.  —  In  the  English  court  of  exchequer 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  barristers  are  called  post- 
man and  tubman,  from  the  places  they  occupy.  Whiihaio 

Post'mark,*  71,  A  mark  on  a  letter  by  a  postmaster 
Chreene. 

Post'mXrk,*  v.  a,  [i.  postmarked;  pp.  po3TMarkinci, 
POSTMARKED.]  To  put  the  mark  of  the  post-office  on  a 
letter,  &c.  Gardiner, 

Post'mXs-ter,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  post-office. 

Post'mSs-ter-(?£n'er-al,  n.  A  public  officer,  who  has 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  post-office  es- 
tablishment of  a  country  or  nation. 

Post-ME-rId'j-^n,  a.  [postmeridianus,  L.]  Relating  to,  or 
being  in,  the  afternoon. 

Post  MbR'  tejit,*  [L.,  after  death,.']  —  done  or  happening 
after  death  ;  as,  '*  a  post  mortem  examination."  Oent.  Mag 

Post'nate,  a.  [post  and  natus,  L.J  Born  after.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Post'-Note,*  71.  A  promissory  note  of  a  banking  compa- 
ny, payable  at  a  distant  period,  and  not  on  demand^  a 
cash-note  to  be  sent  by  post.  Bouvier. 

Post-o'bit,*  n.  [post  obitum,  L.]  (Law)  A  bond  given  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  sum  of  money,  on  the  death  of 
some  specified  individual.  Brande. 

Post-o'bit,*  a.  After  death  ;  posthumous.  Smart. 

Post'-6f-fice,  71.  A  place  for  the  reception  and  distrlbu- 
j;ion  of  letters,  despatches,  newspapers,  &c. 

POST'PAID,*  a.  Having  the  postage  paid.  Greene. 

Post-pone',  v.  a.  [pos^on^o,  h.y  [L  postponed  ;  pp.  poar 
POKING,  postponed.]  To  put  offj  to  delay  ;  to  set  in  value 
below  something  else  ;  to  procrastinate;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
Jong  ;  to  protract. 

Post-pone'ment,  ?».  Act  of  postponing;  state  of  being 
postponed  ;  delay. 

Post-po'nence,7i.  Dislike.  Dr.  Johnson.  [R.] 

Post-pon'er,  7i.  One  who  postpones  or  puts  off.  Todd. 

POST-Pp-?1''TION,  (pi5st-p9-zish'un)  n.  [  posi^ositus,  L.] 
State  of  being  put  back  ;  a  back  position.  Mede. 

Post-p6s'i-tIve,*  a.  Being  placed  after.  Home  Tooke 

PosT-PRAN'Df-AL,*  d.  Happening  after  dinner.  Buiwer. 

PosT'-ROAD,*  n.  A  road  on  which  the  post,  or  mail,  la 
conveyed.  Sterne. 

PosT-soE'N^-i^ja,*  n.  [L.]  The  back  part  of  a  theatre 
Hamilton. 

Post'scrIpt,  n.  [post  and  scriptum,  L.J  That  which  ia 
written  after;  a  para^aph  added  to  a  letter 

P6st'scrIpt-5D,*  a.  Having  a  postscript;  written  after- 
wards. J.  Q.  Adams,  [r.] 

P6st'-t6iX^n,71.  a  town  having  a  post-office  or  post-house. 

P6s'TV-LXNT,*n.  A  candidate.   Chesterfield    [r.J 

P6st'v-late,  (piSst'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [postulo,  L.J  To  beg  or 
assume  without  proof;  to  invite  ;  to  require  by  entreaty 
Burnet.  _[R.J 

P5sT'v-LATE,7i.  [postvlatum,  L.J  A  position  assumed  with- 
out proof;  postulatum. 

P5st-V-La'tion,  n.  [postulatio,  L.]  Act  of  supposing  with- 
out proof ;  postulate.  Hale.  Supplication.  Pearson.  Suit; 
cause.  Burnet. 

Pftsi'V-i- VP-l^Vj  «•  Assuming  or  assumec  without  proo' 

PUsT-v-JOA' TVJi^,  n.  [L.J  pL  L.  postuzata;  Eng.  pos- 
tulatums.  A  position  assumed  without  proof;  a  postu- 
late. 

P6st' VRE,  (pSst'yLir)  n.  [Fr. ;  positura,  L  ]  F  lace ;  situation 
state :  — collocation  of"  the  parts  of  the  b  idy  with  respect 
to  each  other ;  attitude  ;  gesture. 

P6st'ure,  (pBst'yijr)  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  ]  osture.  Brook. 

P5sT'VRE-MAK-i^R,*  h.  One  who  makes  postures  or  con 
tortions.  Spectator. 

P5sT'VRE-Mis-T?R,  (pSst'ycir-mSis-ter)  t.  A  teacher  n 
postures  or  attitudes. 
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F6'§¥»  (po'zoj  n.  [contracted  from  poesy.]  A  poetic  motto, 
aiJ  on  a  ring,  Sec. ;  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  bou'quet. 

P6t,  n.  [potj  Fr,  4-  D.l  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled 
on  the  fire  ;  a  vessel,  commonly  of  earthenware,  for  va- 
rious purposes: — a  cup:  —  the  quantity  contained  in  a 
pot:  —definitely, a  quart. —  To  go  to  potato  go  to  destruc- 
tion  ArbvthnoU  [Vulgar.J 

RiT,  15.  a.  [i.  POTTED^  pp.  POTTirro,  PQTTBD.]  To  preserve 
in  pots  }  to  enclose  m  pots  of  earth. 

^P6t,*  v.  n.  To  tipple  ;  to  drink.  Stiak. 

Po'T^-BLE,  a.  {Ft. -J  potabUi3t  L.]  That  maybe  drunk; 
drinkable.  Skak. 

Po'X4.-b1j£,  n.  Something  which  may  be  drunk.  Philipa, 

Po'TA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  potable. 

P6t'^-9?r,  71.  A  porringer.  Grew.  [R.] 

Po'T^NCE,*  71.  The  stud  in  whii^  the  lower  pivot  of  the 
verge  of  a  watch  is  placed.  Crabb. 

Pp-TXR'ao,  71.  A  sauce  or  pickle  from  the  West  Indies. 

P5t'Ash,  Tt.  [  potasse,  Fr.]  A  saline  matter,  or  an  impure, 
fixed,  alkaline  salt,  obtained  from  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
wooa.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass,  in  bleaching,  &c. 

Pq-tXs'sa,'*  ju  (Chem.)  An  alkaline,  salt  substance  ^  a  pro- 
toxide of  potassium.  Brande. 

Pp-Tis'sj-UM,*  (pp-taish'e-um)  tu  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base 
of  potassa;  an  extraordinary  metal  discovered,  in  1807, 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It  is  the  lightest  known  solid, 
and  is  very  combustible.  Brande. 

Fp-TA'TipN,  n.  {potatiOyliJ]  Act  of  drinking;  a  drinking 
bout;  draught:  —  a  species  of  drink.  Shak. 

PP-ta't5,  71.  [Sp.  batata^  and  paiata,  corrupted  from  the 
Indian.]  pi.  pp-ta'toe§.  A  well-known  plant,  and  escu- 
lent root. 

Po'TA-Tp-RV,*  fl.  Relating  to  drinking.  Bulwer.  [R.] 

P6t'b£l-L|ED,  (-lid)  a.  Ilaving  a  large  belly. 

Pot'bel-lv,  n.  A  protuberant  belly.  Arbuthnot, 

fPOTCH,  V.  n.  [pocher.  Fr,]  To  thrust ;  to  push.  Skak. 

PoTCH,  B.  a.  [packer,  Fr.]  To  poach.  fViseman.  See  Poach. 

P6T'-cpM-PAN'lpN,  (-kum-pan'yun)  n.  A  fellow-drinker. 

Po-teen',*  or  P6t-teew',*  n.  [Irish.]  Whiskey.  Gent. 
Mag. 

Po't?-l6t,*7i.  (Miju)  A  sulphuret  of  molybden.  Ure. 

Po'TENCE,*  1 71.  (Her.)  A  sort  of  cross  which  terminates 

Po'T^NT,*    i     like  the  head  of  a  crutch.  Orabb. 

Po'TEN-cy,  n.  [potentlaj  h.]  Power ;  influence ;  authority ; 
force  ;  energy ;  efficacy ;  strength. 

Po'TENT,  a.  Ipotensj  L.]  Having  great  authority  or  domin- 
ion; powerful;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 

tP6'T:^NT,n.  A  potentate.  Shak.  A  crutch.  Cliaucer, 

tPo'TEN-TA-cy, 71.  Sovereignty;  potency.  Barrow. 

Po'TEN-TATE,  [po'ten-tat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu]  n. 
[poteatatj  Fr.]  A  monarch  ;  prince ;  sovereign.  J):^-^"™^- 
times  incorrectly  pronounced  piSt'en-tat. 

PP-t£n'tial,  (p9-t6n^sh^l)  a.  [potentiel^  Fr. ;  potentialia,  L.] 
Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act.  [fEfficacious ;  powerful. 
Sliatc]  — (Enff.  gram.)  Noting  a  mood  of  the  verb,  which 
implies  possibility  or  liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation,  or 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  action. 

Pp-TJ£N-Tj-AL'I-T¥,  (p9-tgn-she-^l'?-t?)  "•  Q'Uality  of  being 
potential ;  possibility.  Bp.  Taylor. 

pQ-T£N'TiAL-Ly,  ad.  In  power  or  possibility;  not  in  act, 
or  positively  ;  in  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

Pq-t£n'xi-ate,*  (p9-ten'Bh9-at)  v.  a.  To  give  power  to. 
Coleridge.  [K,] 

P5'TENT-LV,  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly.  Bacon. 

Po'TENT-Nfiss,  71.  Powerfulness ;  might ;  power. 

tPp-Tfes'TA-TlvE,  a.  [ yoJeatatiDJw,  low  L.]  Authoritative. 
Pearson. 

fPST'GtJN,  n.  Popgun.  Bp.  Sail.   See  Popqun. 

P6t'hXng-er,  n.  A  hook  to  hang  a  pot  on ;  a  pothook. 

fP5TH'¥-C*-B¥,  n.  \botviario,  Sp.]  The  old  word  for  apotke- 
cary    Chaitc&r. 

IIPCth'eb,  [pStft'er,  E.Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  puth'er,  S.  JT.  P.  J. 
i.]  71,  '[poudre,  Fr.]  Bustle ;  tumult ;  flutter  ;  bother.  Skak. 

KPOTH'ER,  v.  n.  [i.  POTHERED  ;  pp.  POTHEEmO,  POTHERED.] 

To  make  a  blustering,  ineffectual  effort. 

IIPoth'er,  v.  a.  To  turmoil ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  bother.  Locke. 

PSt'herb,  (p5t'erb)  n.  An  herb  fit  for  the  pot.  Tatler, 

PfiT'HOOK,  (pot'hak)  n.  A  hook  or  branch  on  which  a  pot 
or  kettle  is  hung  over  the  fire ;  any  thing  like  it  in  shape. 

P6T'HbGsEj7i.  An  alehouse;  a drinking-houae.  Warton. 

Po'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  potioy  L.]  A  draught,  commonly  of  medi- 
cine. Milton. 

PdT'LlD,  7u  A  cover  of  a  pot.  D&rham. 

PfiT'LticK,*  n.  Dinner;  food  from  the  pot.  —  "  To  take  pot- 
luck,  to  partake  of  the  family  dinner."  Carr.  Craven 
Dialea.  [Colloquial.]  „    .  ^    . 

PdT'M^N,  n.  [A  pot  companion.  A.  Wood.]  A  servant  at  a 
public  house.  ,  ,    ._      ^        j 

Pot'-MXr-i-golb,*  n.  A  plant  used  in  broths  and  soups. 
W.  Ency.  .       ,  «       , 

P6t'M)St-al,*  n.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  Bra-nde. 

j-POt'shAre,  or  fPOT'SHARD, 71.  Same  na  potsherd.  Spenser. 

P6t'sh£rd,  n.  A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot.  Spenser. 


P5t'STONE,*b.  (Min.)  Atough  variety  of  steatite.  Brindt 

PSt't^^e,  n.  [  potagBj  Fr.]  Food  boiled  in  a  pot ;  any  lhin| 
boiled  or  decocted  for  food. 

PpT-TEEN',*  71.  Irish  whiskey.  Jf  Ency.  Written  also  po 
teen. 

P6t'ti?r,  n.  IpotiBTf  Fr.]  A  make  of  earthen  ;/ots  or  ves- 
sels. 

P6t'TEB,*  v.  n.  [i.  pottered  ;  pp.  ottbrimo,  pottered.] 
To  busy  or  perplex  one's  self  ab  ut  trifles ;  to  trifle ;  to 
pudder.  0,11.  Rev.  85"  The  verb  to  putter  ie  used  collo- 
quially, in  the  United  States,  in  t  Ie  same  sense. 

PSt'ter,  v.  o.  To  poke ;  to  push;  to  disturb ;  to  pother. 
WUbrakam. 

P6t't5rn-5be,  71.  Ore  with  whicl  pptters  glaze  earthen 
vessels 

P6T'T]eR9»-CLAY,*  n.  (Min.)  A  substance  which  diffen 
from  pipe-clay,  by  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  lii** 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Hamilton. 

P6t't?-R¥,  71.  [poterie,  Fr.]  The  manufactory  of  a  pot  ter  j 
the  manufactures  of  a  potter;  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

PSt'ting,  n.  Act  of  putting  in  pots.  [Drinking.  Skak.] 

Pdi'TLE ,  (pSt'tl)  n.  A  liquid  measure  containing  four  yints ; 
a  tankard  ;  a  fruit-vessel  or  basket. 

tPoT'y-LfiNT,  a.  [potulentusjlj.]  Inebriated;  fit  to  Unnk. 

P6t-vXl'iant,  (pot-vaKy^nt)  a.  Courageous  from  the  ef* 
fects  of  liquor  only.  Addison. 

P6t-wal'lp-peti,*  (pi5t-w5lVp?r)  "•  A  person  entitled  to 
vote,  in  certain  boroughs  in  England,  from  having  boiled 
a  pot  in  it.  Qu.  Rev. 

PoGcH,  71.  lpoche,Fr.]  A  small  bag;  a  pocket.  —  Applied 
ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or  paunch. 

PofJcH,  7J.  a.  To  pocket.  Tusser.  To  swallow; — to  pout 
Derkam,  [R-] 

Pof)cH'-LiKE,*a.  Resembling  a  pouch.  Smith. 

PoCch'-MoOth,*  n.  A  mouth  with  blubbered  lips.  Ash, 

PoOch'-moOthed,  (-mSuthd)  a.  Blubber-lipped. 

P6u-9h6n<i',*7i.  A  species  of  tea.  Adams. 

Pdu-DltMTTE'y*  (p8-dret')  n.  [Fr.]  Manure  prepared  from 
human  ^xcrement ;  dried  nignt-soil.  Farm.  Ency. 

fPouL'DA-vls,  n.  A  sail-cloth.  Ainsieortk.  See  Foledavt 

PoOl'd^r,  u.  a.  See  Powder. 

PoOl'drqn,  n.  See  Powldrok. 

PduzEj  (p61)  n.  [Fr.]  The  stakes  played  for  at  some  gamefl 
of  cards:  —  written  a.\ao pool.  Soutlteme. 

Poult,  (p51t)  n.  [pouletj  Fr.]  A  chicken;  a  pullet.  King, 

fPouL'T^B,  (pol'ter)  n.  Same  as  poulterer.  Skak. 

PouL'T?R-]?R,  (p61'ter-?r)  n.  A  dealer  in  poultry. 

Poul'tjce,  (pol'tis)  n.  [pulte,  old  Fr.;  pultis,  L.j  An  applica- 
tion to  sores  of  flour,  bread,  &c.,  to  remove  infiamma* 
tion ;  a  cataplasm  ;  a  soft,  mollifying  application. 

Poul'TICE,  (poKtis)  V.  a.  [i.  poulticed;  pp.  poulticiito, 
poulticed.]  To  apply  a  poultice  to. 

tPouL'TjVE,  71.  A  poultice.  Temple. 

PouL^TRY,  (pol'tre)  71.  Domestic  fowls;  the  flesh  of  domes- 
tic fowls  used  for  food. 

PoOnce,  n.  [pumone.  It.]  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of 
prey :  —  the  powder  of  gum  sandarach ;  a  powder  used  to 
prevent  ink  from  spreading  after  erasures,  and  other  pur- 
poses.—  [ponce,  Fr.]  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 

PoOwcE,  V.  a.[pumellare.  It.]  [t.  pounced  ;  pp.  pouifciwa, 
POUNCED.]  To  pierce ;  to  perforate :  —  to  pour  or  sprinkle 
with  powder  through  small  perforations :  —  to  seize  with 
the  pounces  or  talons,  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

PoOnced,  (pBfinst)  a.  Furnished  with  talons,  Thomson, 

PoOn'cet-bOx,  ji.  A  small  box  perforated.  Skak. 

PoOnd,  71.  A  weight,  being  12  ounces  troy,  and  16  ounces 
avoirdupois. — In  money,  the  sum  of  20  shillings.— A 
pinfold,  or  enclosure  for  cattle  or  strayed  animals. 

PoOnd,  v.  a.  [i.  POUNDED  ;  pp.  pounding,  pounded.]  To 
beat ;  to  grind,  as  with  a  pestle :  — to  shut  up ;  to  imprison, 
as  in  a  pound. 

PoOND'^<i^E,  71,  A  sum  deducted  from  a  pound  :  —  payment 
rated  by  the  pound :  —  confinement  of  calCle  fn  a  pound. 

PoCnd 'BREACH,'"  71.  {Low)  The  breakingof  a  public  pound. 
Crabb. 

PoOND'c6v-5RT,*n.  {Law)  A  place  of  er  closure.  Blank' 
stone. 

PoOnd'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  pounds ;  a  pestle ;  a  iarg* 
pear: — that  which  has  or  carries  pounds;  as,  a  ten-jiouTid- 
er,  &c,,  applied  to  cannon  fitted  for  a  ball  of  so  many 
pounds. 

POOND-FSdL'fSH,  a.  Neglecting  the  care  of  iarge  sums  iK 
attending  to  little  ones.  Burton. 

PoOnd'p-vert',*  ji.  (Law)  An  enclosure  in  the  open  air 
Blackstone. 

PoOnd'rItb,*  n.  {Law)  A  rate  or  payment  by  the  pound 
Toiler. 

PbOrfx'A,*  71.  {Chem.)  Impure  borate  of  soda   Frands. 

P6u'PE-TQN,  (p5'pe-t9n)  n.  [poup&e,  Fr.]  A  puppet;  1 
baby. 

tPOu'Pica,  (pa'plks)  n.  pL  Veal  steaks  and  sices  of  bacon- 
Bailey, 

IJPOUR,  (por)  [p5r,  E.Ja.K.Sm.R.  Wb.  JVaret  /  p5r,  S.  P.  J. 
pHiir,  W.i  par,  por,  or piJClr,  FJ]  v,  a.  ri.pouBiD;  pp.  pourt 
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iro,  pouEED.]  'o  let  out  of  a  vessel}  as  a  liquid ;  to  shed , 
to  spill ;  to  em  jty  ;  to  effu&e ;  to  emit  j  to  give  vent  to  j 
to  send  forth  ;  vo  let  out. 

ilPoua,  (por)  V.  n.  To  si  -earn ;  to  flow ;  to  rush  tumultuous- 
ly.  Qay. 

jPouR'ii^R,  (por'er)  to.  Dne  who  pours. 

roiJE'LiEtr,  (pUr'lii)  n.  See  Purlieu. 

rSUR^PAR'Ty,*  n.  (i-iM)  A  division  or  share  of  lands 
which,  before  the  patition,  were  held  jointly  by  parcen- 
ers. fVhisiiaw, 

rdUR-PnEsT'VRE,*  ( )or-pr6st'yLir)  n.  {Law)  The  act  of 
wrongfully  taking  and  appropriating  to  one's  self  any 
thing,  whether  it  be  jurisdiction,  land,  or  franchise. 
Brande. 

Pour-tray',  (por-tra')  u.  a.  See  Portray. 

tPoOsSE,  (pbus)  n.  Pulde;  pease.  Spenser. 

PbtfT,  n,  A  fresh-water  fish  ;  tlie  whitingpout: — a  kind  of 
bird  :  —  a  fit  of  sullenness.  [Colloquial.] 

PodT,  u.  n,  [bouter,  Ft.]  [i.  pouted;  pp.  pouting,  pout- 
ed.] To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lipsj  to  shoot 
out ;  to  hang  prominent. 

PoOt'er,  71.  One  who  pouts:  —  a  kind  of  pigeon.  Todd, 
See  PowTER. 

PoOt'ing,  71.  Act  of  one  that  pouts ;  sullenness. 

P6v'ER-TY,  71,  [pauvrete,  Fr.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  poor ;  penury  ;  indigence ;  necessity ;  want  j  bar- 
renness ;  defect. 

V6'^j*interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt ;  as,  "jjouj  wow.'* 
Sitak,     See  Powwow. 

PoiXt'der,  n.  [poudre^Fr.]  Dust,  as  of  the  earth  ;  dust ;  any 
substance  or  body  pulverized  ;  gunpowder;  dust  or  per- 
fumed flour  for  the  hair. 

Poi^'DER,  v.  a.  [poudrer^  Fr.]  \i.  powdered  j  pp.  powder- 
iNQ,  POWDERED.]  To  reduce  to  dust;  to  comminute;  to 
^rind  small ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  sprinkle,  as  with  dust. 

Po^'der,  v.  a.  To  fall  to  dust :  — to  come  with  tumult. 

PoiX'''X)jER-b6x,  71.  A  box  for  keeping  powder  for  the  hair. 

Po^'der-ChjEst,  71.  (Jifaut.)  A  chest  or  box  filled  with 
gunpowder,  pebble-stones,  and  such  like  materials,  set  on 
fire  when  a  sliip  is  boarded  by  an  enemy. 

Po^'d^r-flAsk,  71.  A  flask  for  gunpowder ;  a  powder- 
horn. 

PbiV'DJER-HORN,  71.  A  horn  or  case  for  gunpowder. 

PoiX^'der-Tng-tOb,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted ; 
a  place  in  which  any  thing  is  kept  from  putrefaction. 

Pbw'D:?R-ivilLL,  Tu  A  mill  in  which  gunpowder  is  made. 

Po"^'iiER-MiNE,  71.  A  cavern  in  which  powder  is  placed, 
so  as  to  be  fired  at  a  proper  time.  Rowley* 

PbVi^'DEE--R66M,  n.  (JVaii(.)  A  room  in  a  ship  for  gun- 
powder. 

Po^'der-y,  u,  [poudreuxy  Fr.]  Covered  with  powder; 
dusty. 

PoVi^'-DlKE,  7t.  A  sort  of  dike  in  a  marsh  or  fen.  Black- 
stone* 

PotJV^'er,  n,  [pouvoir,  Fr.]  Ability  to  do  something  ;  ability 
to  endure  or  sufl!er ;  capacity ;  mental  faculty ;  com- 
mand ;  authority  ;  dominion ;  influence ;  prevalence ;  force ; 
strength;  might;  sway;  animal  strength;  natural 
strength:  — the  moving  force  of  an  engine: — govern- 
ment; right  of  governing: — sovereign;  potentate;  one 
invested  with  dominion: — army;  military  force: — the 
force  which  tends  to  produce  motion,  when  applied  to 
an  engine  or  machine.  [A  great  number.  Low.] —  {Alger- 
bra  &  AritJimetic)  The  product  arising  from  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself. — Power  of  attorney,  {Law)  The 
authority  which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for  him. 

fPoif^'ER-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  performing.  Camden. 

IotS^'er-fOl,  a.  Having  power;  strong;  potent;  forcible; 
mighty;  eflicacious, 

P5"ft^'ER-F0L-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  manner  ;  forcibly. 

Po*'?R-Ft)L-N£ss,re.  State  of  being  powerful ;  force. 

PoVi^'ER-iifiss,  a.  Having  no  power  ;  weak. 

Po*'?r-l£ss-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  powerless.  Chal- 
mers. 

Vo^''^■'B.-^Jbo'Hi.,*  n.  A  loom  worked  by  steam.  McCulloch. 

FoW'er-prEss,*  71.  A  printing-press  worked  by  steam, 
by  water,  or  by  other  power.  Ency. 

PoWL'DRpNj  Tu  {Her.)  That  part  of  armor  which  covers 
the  shoulders.  Sandys. 

PbV^'TER,  n.  Large-breasted  pigeon: — written  also  pouter. 

Pb^'wbw.*  V.  n.  To  use  magical  arts  ;  to  conjure ;  to  di- 
vine. Boucher 

Po^'wo^,*  71.  An  Indian  dance ; — a  sort  of  conjurer,  sor- 
cerer, or  diviner,  among  the  Indians.  Brainard, 

P6x,  (p5ks)  71.  [properly  pocfts.]  Pustules;  syphilis:  —  an 
eruptive  disease,  as  the  small-pox  or  cow-pox :  — without 
a  prefix  it  means  syphilis,  or  the  venereal  disease. 

Pbl?,  n.  [apoyo,  Sp, ;  appui,  poids,  Fr.]  A  rope-dancer's 
pole  ;  a  pole  to  impel  a  boat. 

Po1?'-BiRi>,*  n.    A  bird  of  New  Zealand.  Cook. 

PozE,  V.  a.  To  puzzle.  See  Pose.  Shak. 

PbZ-zy-p-LJi'N^,*  71.  Volcanic  ashes  used  as  mortar  for 
buildings:  —  so  lamed  from  Pozzuoli,  from  which  it  is 
gbijpped.  Brande 


PrXam,*  (piUm)  71.  A  flat-bottomed  toat.  See  Ph^.m 

tPRAc'Tjc,fl.  [TOaACTU(i^^  Practical;  sly;  artful.  Spciiser 

PRAc-T|-c^-BlL'|-Ty,  n  State  of  being  practicable  ;  prao 
ticableness  ;  possibility 

PrXc't}-c^-ble,  a.  [praticable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  per 
formed,  practised,  or  accomplished  ;  performable  ;  feasi- 
ble ;  possible  ;  assailable ;  fit  to  be  assailed. 

Pr£o'T}-c,a-ble-n£iss,  7u  State  of  being  practicable 

PRXc'Tf-cA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  practicable  mann(.>r. 

PrXc'ti-cal,  a.  [practicusyh,]  Relating  to  action  or  prac 
tice;  designed  for  practice;  that  is  to  be  acted,  per 
formed,  or  practised;  not  merely  speculative. 

PRXc-Tj-cAL'i-Ty,*7i.  Quality  of  being  practical.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rev. 

pRic'Tj-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  practical  manner  ;  by  practice 

PrAc'ti-cal-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  practical. 

PrXc'TICE,  (prak'tjs)  71.  [rrpaxriK^j  Gr. -j  pratique^  Fr.]  Th» 
habit  of  doing  any  thing  ;  such  use  as  begets  a  habit ;  cus- 
tomary use  ;  dexterity  acquired  by  habit ;  actual  perform 
ance,  distinguished  from  theory ;  method  ;  custom ;  hab 
it;  manner;  use:  —  medical  treatment  of  diseases ;  exer- 
cise of  any  profession,  as  that  of  medicine  :  —  a  rule,  in 
ari^metiCf  for  expeditiously  solving  questions  in  propor- 
tion. 

JPrXc'ti-^Xnt,  n.  A  practiser.  Sliak. 

PrAc'tjse,  (prak'tjs)  v.  a.  [Trpujvrijtrfs,  Gr. ;  pratiquer^  Fr.J 
[i.  practised;  pp.  practising,  practised.]  To  do  habU 
ually  or  repeatedly  ;  to  exercise  actually  ;  to  do,  not  mere 
ly  to  profess  ;  to  transact :  —  to  perform  or  attend  lo,  as,  to 
practise  law  or  physic. 

PrXc'tjse,  v.  n.  To  form  a  habit;  to  exercise  a  profession  j 
to  transact ;  to  negotiate  secretly  ;  to  use  arts  or  stratagem. 

PrXc'T}S-?r,  71.  One  who  practises ;  a  practitioner. 

PrXc't  js-!fNG,*p.  a.  Doing ;  exercising ;  engaged  in  practice 

PRAc-Tl"TipN-?R,  (prsik-tish'yn-er)  n.  One  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  any  art  or  profession,  as  that  ot 
medicine. 

PRjEy  (pre)  [L.]  "Before:" — a  prefix  which  occurs  in 
compound  words  adopted  from  the  Latin ;  as,  prtecognita 
See  Pre. 

Pr^9'I-pB,*  (prSs'e-p5)  tu  {Law)  Written  instructions. 
given  by  an  attorney  or  plaintiff,  to  the  clerk  of  a  court, 
formakingout  a  writ.  Bouvier.  An  original  writ.  JVhisliaw 

Pr^~c^g' Nf-T4.,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  previously  known,  ia 
order  to  understanding  something  else.  Locke. 

PjtM'Oi>K'j>i:~A*n.pl.  [L.]  {Anau)  The  parts  adjoining 
to  the  heart ;  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
the  epigastrium.  Dunfflison. 

PaiEF-LQ-RA'TlON,*  (pref49-ra'shun)  n.  {Bot.)  Estivation 
P.  Cyc.   See  jEstivation.  .^  [r  | 

PRiEii-i-bG-'RA-PHY,*  71.  A  description  of  battles.  Ham 

PRiEM-V-Ni'RE,  (prem-u-ni're)  n.  [L,]  {Law)  A  writ,  or  aii 
offence  of  the  nature  of  contempt  against  government,  for 
which  the  writ  is  granted.  See  Freuunire. 

Pr^-no' MEJV^*  n.  [L.]  The  first  name  of  a  person  among 
the  Romans,  prefixed  to  the  general  family  name,  .^ins- 
worth. 

Prje~t£!X'  TAj*  71.  [L.l  A  long,  white,  Roman  robe,  worn 
by  boys  till  the  age  or  17,  and  by  girls  till  they  were  mar 
ried,  Brande. 

Prjb-to' Ri-i^M*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Pretoria.  The  half  oi 
court  where  the  Roman  preetor  administered  justice ;  also 
a  general's  tent.  Crabb. 

Prag-mXt'jc,         )  a.    [irphYnaTa^  Gr. ;  praa-matiguej  Fr.] 

PraCt-mXt'J-C^L,  )  Meddling;  impertinent;  impertinent- 
ly busy;  assuming  airs  of  business;  oflicious ;  dictato- 
rial. —  Pragmatic  sanction,  { Civil  law)  a  rescript,  or  answer 
of  a  sovereign,  delivered,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
some  college,  order,  or  body  of  people. — The  Pragmalii 
Sanction^  famous  in  history,  was  the  rescript  of  Charlei 
VI.,  in  1794,  by  which  he  settled  his  hereditary  domin 
ions  on  bis  daughter  Maria  Thereseu  Ency. 

Praq-mXt'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  pragmatical  manner. 

Frag-mXt^|-c^l-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  pragmaticnl 

■fPRXG'MVTiST,  71.  A  busybody,  Bp.  R&fnolds. 

PrXhme,  (pram)  See  Pram. 

Prai'RIEj*  (pra'r?)  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  natural  meadow,  oi 
tract  of  country,  bare  of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass,  such 
as  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  P 
Cjfc. 

pRAl^'At-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  praised.  Widiffe. 

pRAl§'-fli-Bliy,*  od.  So  as  to  deserve  praise.  Oxford  LaL 
Gram. 

Praise,  (praz)  n.  [pryjsy  Teut. ;  prez,  Sp. ;  prezio,  It. ;  preia^ 
Ger.]  Commendation;  encomium;  eulogy;  panegyric* 
fame;  glorification;  tribute  of  gratitude;  laud;  ground 
or  reason  of  praise. 

Praise,  (praz)  v.a.  \^prijsen,  D.]  [i  praised  ;  pp.  praising, 
praised.]  To  commend  :  to  applaud  ;  to  celebrate ;  to  ex 
tol ;  to  eulogize ;  to  glorify  in  worship. 

JpRAi^E'FOii,  o.  Laudable ;  commendable.  Sidney. 

Prai^e'Ii^ss,  a.  Wanting  praise  ;  without  praise.  Sidney. 

Pbai^'er,  n.  One  who  praises ;  a  commender. 

Praise 'woR-TH}-Ly,  luL  In  a  manner  worthy  of  praise. 
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PR,U$E'WOr-thi-n£ss  (praz'waMfi^-nfiB)  b.  Stale  of  be- 
ing praiseworthy. 

Pbai$e'wor-th¥,  (praz'wUr-the)  a.  Worthy  of  praisft ; 
deserving  commendation ;  commendable. 

PrXm,  or  Prami:,  n.  [pra7n,  Icel. ;  prame,  Teut]  (JVauC)  A 
light  sort  of  boat  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships. 

PrInce,  v.  n.  [pronken,  D. ;  pTan0-en,  Gar.]  [i.  pranced  ; 
pp,  PRAWciMQ,  PRANCED.]  To  Spring  and  bound  in  high 
mettle,  as  a  horse ;  to  ride  or  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy 
manner. 

PrXnc'jn&,  71.  The  act  of  bounding,  as  a  horse. 

PrXn'gSs,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial plant.  Hamilton, 

PrAnk,  (prdngk)  a.  a.  [pronken^  D.]  [i.  pranked  ;  pp. 
pBAKKrKo,  ptiANKED.]  To  dccorate  J  to  dress  to  ostema- 
tion  ;  to  prink. 

I^Xnk,  (prangk)  n.  [pronk,  D.]  A  frolic;  a  wild  flight;  a 
ludicrous  trick  ;  u  mischievous  act.  Spenser.  [Low.] 

IPrAnk,  (prS-ngk)  a.  Frolicsome ;  full  of  tricks.  Brewer, 

yRXNK'ER,  71.  One  who  pranks  or  prinks.  Burton. 

PrAnk'ing,  71.  Ostentatious  dress;  prinking.  More. 

pRXNK'isH,*  a.  Full  of  pranks;  mischievous.  Qent.  Mag. 

pRA^E,*?!,  {Min.)  Green  quartz,  asilicioua  mineral.  Brande. 

Fraseolite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  green,  imperfectly  crystallized, 
Norwegian  mineral.  Dana. 

PrXs'jlite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  green,  fibrous  mineral, 
founi  in  Scotland.  Dana. 

fpRA'sON,  (pra'sn)  n.  [npdcov.]  A  leek  ;  a  sea-weed.  Bailey. 

Prate,  7J,  n.  [praten,  D.]  [i.  prated  ;  pp.  prating,  prat- 
ed.] To  talk  carelessly  and  foolishly ;  to  babble  ;  to  chat- 
ter ;  to  be  loquacious ;  to  prattle. 

Prate,  n.  Tattle  ;  babble  ;  idle  talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Prate,*  r.  a.  To  utter  foolishly  or  boisterously.  Smart. 

Frat'er,  n.  One  who  prates;  an  idle  talker. 

PrXt'ic,  71.  [pratiguej  Ft.  i  praticaj  It.]  (JtTaut.)  A  license 
for  the  master  of  a  ship  to  traffic  in  the  European  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  after  having  performed  quarantine. 

Prat'IHG,  71.  Chatter;  idle  talk  ;  prate.  Bacon. 

Prat'Ing-cole,*  71.  A  bird  of  Coromandel,  with  a  hooked 
bill.  Crabb. 

Prat'ing-L¥,  ad.  With  tittle-tattle ;  with  loquacity. 

PrXt'tle,  (prat'tl)  V.  n.  [diminutive  of  prate.^  [i.  prat- 
tled; pp.  PRATTLING,  PRATTLED.]  To  talk  childlshly  or 
lightly ;  to  chatter. 

PrAt'tle,  n.  Childish,  puerile,  or  trifling  talk ;  chat. 

PrXt'tle-m:£nt,*  n.  Prate;  idle  or  light  talk.  Hayley. 

PrXt'tl^b-,  «•  One  who  prattles;  a  chatterer. 

PrXv'i-TV,  n.  [pravitas,  L.J  Corruption;  depravity.  Milton. 

PrXwx,  71.  A  small  crustaceous  flsh,  of  the  crab  kind,  re- 
sembling a  shrimp,  but  larger. 

PrAx'is,  n.  [L.]  Use ;  practice ;  requisition ;  the  subject 
or  matter  of  exercise.  Coventry, 

Pray,  v.  n.  [priery  Fr. ;  praier,  old  Fr.]  [i.  prated  ;  pp. 
PRATING,  PRATED.]  To  make  petitions  or  entreaty;  to 
make  prayer  to  God  ;  to  entreat ;  to  ask  submissively. — 
To  pray  in  aidf  (Law)  to  call  in  for  help  one  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  cause  in  question.  —  I  pray  j  or  pray^  that  is, 
/  pray  you  to  tell  me^  or  pray  tell  Tne,  is  a  sort  of  adverbial 
or  expletive  phrase,  or  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  in- 
troducing a  question. 

Pray,  (pra)  v.  a.  To  supplicate  ;  to  implore ;  to  ask  for ;  to 
entreat. 

PrAy']ER,  (pri'er  or  prAr)  [pra'er,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ,* 
prd'^r,  P, ;  prar,  S.  K.]  n.  [praier,  old  Fr. ;  priire^  mod- 
ern.] A  petition  to  God ;  a  petition ;  a  form  of  supplica- 
tion ;  request ;  a  suit ;  entreaty.  {fCT"  It  may  be  doubted, 
with  respect  to  prayer,  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
dissyllable  or  a  monosyllable.  By  most  orthoepists,  it  is 
noted  as  a  dissyllable  ;  but  in  poetry,  it  is  commonly 
used  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  it  rhymes  exactly  with 
care,/(iir,  pairj  &c.  A  similar  difliculty  relates  to  various 
other  words  ending  in  er;  as,  for  example,  the  dissylla- 
bles go'^r  and  high'er,  are  pronounced  exactly,  or  near- 
ly, like  the  monosyllables  gore  and  hire. 

rEAY']?R,*7i.  One  who  prays.  Smart. 

PrAy'er-book,  (pri'er-biik)  n.  A  book  of  public  or  pri- 
vate devotion,  containing  forms  of  prayer. 

PrA.y'er-fOl,*  a.  Using  prayer ;  praying  ;  devout.  Ch,  Ob. 

PBAY']?R-FOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  devout  manner.  Ee.  Rev. 

pRA.V'ER-FtyL-N£ss,*  71,  State  of  being  prayerful.  McKean. 

FrAy'^R-lEbs,  a.  Not  praying  or  using  prayer;  indevout 
Orton.  55- This  word,  also  prayerful  and  prayerfaUy, 
though  modern,  are  now  much  used. 

PrAy'er-Meet-JNG,*  n,  A  meeting  for  prayer.  JEc.  Reu, 

Fray'JNG-LV,  (pra'jng-l?)  ad.  With  supplication.  Milton. 

Pre,  [pT(Ej  L.]  A  particle  or  prefix,  whose  original  Latin 
form,  priBy  is  still  retained  in  some  words  scarcely  natural- 
ized. It  signifies  before  OTpreviousy  in  time  or  place ;  also 
abovBj  auperior. 

Preach,  (pr5ch)  v.  n.    [prcBdieoj  L.  ;  prScher,  Fr.]    [t. 

PREACHED  ;    pp      PREACHING,   PREACHED.]     To    diSCOUrse 

publicly  on  the  gospel,  &c. ;  to  pronounce  a  public  dis- 
course upon  a  sacred  subject. 


Pr£ach,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  or  publinh  in  religious  cratton 
or  sermons ;  to  inculcate  publicly ;  to  ttach. 

fpREACH,  71.  [pr^che.  Fr.]  A  discourse;  a  sermon.  ITooker 

PreacH'er,  71.  [ pricheur,  Fr.]  One  who  preaches. 

Preach'^R-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  preacher.  Bp.  Hall 

Preach'JNG,  71.  The  employment  or  act  of  a  preacher 

Preach'MAN,  71.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  Howell. 

Preach'm^nt,  n.  A  sermon,  in  contempt.  Skah. 

Pre-^c-QUAINT'^nce,  71.  Previous  acquaintance 

PRE-AD-XM'!C,*a-  Anterior  to  Adam.  /.  Taylor. 

Pre-Xd'am-ite,*  71.  One  supposed  to  have  lived  before 
Adam:'— one  who  holds  there  were  persons  existinft 
before  Adam.  Crabb. 

Pre-^d-mIn-is-tra'tiqn,  71.  Previous  administration. 

Pre-4.d-m6n'jsh,  v.  a.  [i.  preadmonibhed  ;  pp.  preadmos 
isHiNG,  PREADMONisHED.]  To  caution  or  admonish  be 
forehand. 

PRE-XD-Mp-Nt"TH>w,*  71.  A  previous  warning.  Smart. 

PRE'XM-BLE,n  [priambuie^Fr.']  Something  previous;  in- 
troduction; preface  —(Law)  The  introductory  matter  to 
a  statute,  bill,  or  act  of  a  legislative  body. 

Pre'AM-ble,  I),  a.  To  preface  ;  to  introduce.  Feltham.  [r.] 

fPRE-AM'BV-LA-Ry,  a.  Introductory.  Pearson. 

Pre-Xm'bv-late,  V,  71.  To  walk  or  go  before.  Jordan,  [r.] 

fPRE-XM-BV-LA'TlpN,  71.  A  going  before.  Chaucer. 

PRE-XM'BV-LA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Going  before.  Bp.  Taylor,  [b.1 

+Pre-Xm'BV-LODs,  a.  Introductory.  Browne. 

Pre-an-noOnce' *  V.  a.  To  announce  before.  Coleridge, 

pRE-AN-TE-PE-HOL'Ti-M^TE,*a.  Fourth  from  the  last  syl 
lable.   Walker. 

Pre-Xp-pr¥-h£n'sipn,  71.  A  previous  apprehension. 

jpREA^E,  (prSz)7i.  Press;  crowd.  Chapman. 

fPREA^'lNG,  a.  Crowding.  Spenser. 

Prij-Au'di-^nce,  n.  A  previous  audience;  the  right  01 
state  of  being  heard  before  another.  Blackstone. 

Pr£b'?NI>,  71.  [prtBbenda.  low  L. ;  prdbende^  Fr.]  A  stipend 
or  share  in  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
received  by  a  prebendary:  —  sometimes,  but  improperly 
used  for  a  prebendary.  Johnsoju 

Pre-b£nd'aI'»  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  prebend. 

PR£B'?N-DA-R'y)  "•  [prebendariust  LJ  A  stipendiary  of  a 
cathedral  who  has  a  prebend  ;  an  officiating  canon. 

Pr£b'en-da-ry-sh1p,  tu  The  office  of  a  prebendary. 

fpRfiB^lSND-SHtP,*  71.  The  oflice  of  a  prebendary.  Fox. 

Pre-CA'RJ-oOs,  a.  [precarius,  h, ;  pricaire,  Fr.]  Uncertain 
because  depending  on  the  will  of  another ;  held  by  cour 
tesy ;  dependent;  doubtful;  dubious. 

Pre-ca'ri-oOs-LV,  ad.  In  a  precarious  manner- 

pR?-CA'Ri-oDs-N£s5, 71.  State  of  being  precarious. 

fpR?-CA'TlpH,*  n.  Supplication  ;  entreaty.  Cotton. 

Pr£c'^-tIve,  a.  [precativus,  L.]  Suppliant;  submissivu 
Harris,  [r.] 

pRfic'^-Tp-RY,  a.  Suppliant ;  beseeching.  Bp.  Hoplans.  [R. 

PRE-cAu'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.,  from  pracautus,  L.]  Previous  care 
preservative  caution;  preventive  measures. 

PRE-CAU'Tipw,  V.  a.  [precautionnerj  Fr.]  [i.  precautioned 
pp.  PRECAUTioKiNQ,  PRECAUTIONED.]  To  wam  before 
hand.  Locke, 

FRE-cAu'TlpN-AL,  o.  Precautionary.  fF.  Mountague.  [R 

PRE-cAu'TipN--^-Ry,*  o.  Implying  or  using  precautiou 
Coleridge. 

Pr?-cAu'tiovs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  using  precaution ;  p^* 
cautionary.  Quardian, 

tPRE-CE-DA'NE-oOs,  a.  Previous ;  preceding.  Hammond. 

PrE-cede',  v.  a.  [precedo,  L. ;  pr&cid&r^  Fr.]  [i.  preceded 
pp.  PRECEDING,  preceded.]  To  go  before  in  order  of  time  , 
to  go  before  in  place  or  rank. 

Pre-ce'd?nce,  1 71.  [priEcedo,  L.]  The  act  or  state  of  gi- 

Pre-ce'den-cy,  J  ing  before;  priority;  adjustment  0' 
place;  the  foremost  place;  the  relative  rank  in  the  eti- 
quette of  society.  J)^'  These  words  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
—  a  mode  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

Pre-ce'dekt,  a.  [Fr.  ^prmcedens,  L.]  That  precedes  ;  pre 
ceding;  former;  going  before. 

Pr£9'5-d£wt,  71.  That  which,  going  before,  is  an  exampW 
or  rule  for  following  times  or  practice;  an  example.- 
(Law)  An  authority  to  be  followed  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, &c. 

Pr£^':e-i>£nt-ed,  a.  Having  a  precedent  or  example 

PRE-CE'DENT-Ly,  ad.  Beforehand  ;  formerly. 

PRE-CED'lNe,*p.  a.  Going  before  ;  being  earlier  in  time 

fPRE-cfiL'L^NCE,   )  71,  [prece/ifince,  old  Fr.,  from  jjrtscc/Io, 

tPRE-c£L'L?N-cy,  \     L.]  Excellence.  Sheldon. 

Pre-c£n'TPR,  71.  [prwcentor.  It.;  pr^centeur,  Fr.]  (Mus.) 
One  who  leads  a  choir ;  a  chanter.  —  (Scotland)  A  clerk. 

pRi^-cEN'TpR-SHltP,*  n.  The  office  of  precentor.  Roscoe 

Pre'c^PT,  [pre'sept,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pre' 
sept  or  prfis'^pt,  J.i  pres'ept,  iTenWc/c]  n.  {vricepte^  Fr. 
preeceptumjlj.]  A  rule  authoritatively  given  ;  a  mandate 
a  direction ;  a  command  ;  an  order ;  a  doctrine  ;  n  princi- 
ple ;  a  maxim ;  a  law.  —  (Law)  A  warrant  of  a  magistrate 

fpRE-cfip'TlAL,  (-sh^l)  a.  Containing  precepts.  Shak. 

|pRE-c£p'TipN,  n.   [prmeeptio,  L.]  A  precept.  Bp.  Hall. 
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FR^-pfip'TrvE,  o.  [preceptivus^  L.]  Containing  precepts; 
giving  precepts  J  teaching;  instructive;  didactic. 

pR?-CfiP'TpRy  n.  [prac^tor,  L. ;  precepteurj  Fr.]  A  head 
master  rr  principal  of  an  academy  or  other  seminary ;  a 
teacher ;  a  tutor. 

pRE-CEp-Td'Rj-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  preceptor  or  to  teach- 
ing :  preceptive.  Smart. 

l*Rje9'EP-Ti;)-Ry,  [pres'ep-tyr-e,  JV. ;  pr5'sep-tgr-e,  Ja.  Srru  ; 
pre-sgp'tur-e,  K.    fVb.]   a.   Giving  precepts;  preceptive. 

'pR£9':^p.T0-RV,n.  A  subordinate  religious  house.  Clayton. 

*r?-cEp'tress,*?i.  a  female  who  teaches,  Cowper. 

*RE-c£s'sipN,  (pre-sSsh'un)    n,   [precedoj   preccssus,  L.] 
The  act  of  going  before  ;  an  advance ;  a  movement  for- 
ward, particularly  applie4  to  the  advancing  of  the  equi- 
noctial points. 
i'RE-c{-DA'NE-oDs,*  a.  Ouc  before  ;  kiGled  before.  jSsft. 

pRE'clNCT,  fpre'singkt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pr?-sTngkt', 
W.  Ja. ;  pre'slngkt  orpre-sTngkt',  J.  ^.1  tu  [prtBcinctuSj  L.J 
Outward  limit;  boundary  ;  a  territorial  district.  Hooker. 

|PRE-c|-Gs'i-Ty,  (pre-she-6s'?-te)  n.  [pretiosus,  L.]  Value ; 
preciousness.  Browne. 

PaE^cloys,  (presh'^s)*!-  [pr6cieux^  Ft.  ;  pretiosus^  L.]  Val- 
uable ;  buing  of  great  worth ;  costly  ;  of  great  price  ;  as, 
**n  precious  stone."  [Often  used  ironically.] 

pR£"ciovs-Ly,(pr§9h'iis-le)arf.  Valuably ;  to  a  great  price. 

Pr£"ciovs-nEss,  (pr6sh'vs-nes)  n.  Value;  worth;  price. 

Pr£<;:'j-pe,*  n.  (Law)  See  Precipe. 

PR£c'i-ptcE,  (pres'^-pls)  n.  [pr^cipitium,  L. ;  pricipice^  Fr.] 
A  headlong  steep;  an  abrupt  or  steep  descent  or  declivi- 
ty ;  a  fall  nearly  perpendicular. 

PR^-clP'|-T^-BLE,*fl.  That  may  be  precipitated.  Brande. 

pRE-clP'f-TANCE,  *  n.  Rash  haste  ;  headlong  hurry ;  rash- 

pRE^ctp'l-T^N-CY,  I     ness.  Milton. 

Pr?-c]lP'i-t'ant,  a,  [prmcipitans^  L.]  Falling  or  rushing 
headlong ;  hasty  ;  rash  ;  precipitate. 

PRi^-ciP'i-tTANT-Ly,  ad.  In  headlong  haste  or  hurry. 

Pr]e-cTp'j-tant-n£ss,*  m.  Q,uality  of  being  precipitant. 
Maunder* 

pR?-clp'}-TATE,tJ.  a.  [jjreci^rato,  L.]  [i.  precipitated  ;  pp. 
PRECIPITATING,  PRECIPITATED.]  To  throw  headloug  ;  to 
urge  on  violently  ;  to  hasten  unexpectedly;  to  hurry. — 
{C/iem.)  To  throw  to  the  bottom,  as  a  soUd  substance  in 
a  liquid. 

Pr?-c!p'j-tate,  v.  n.  To  fall  headlong ;  to  proceed  hastily, 
—  (Chem.)  To  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  a  sediment. 

pR?-clP'i-T^TE,  a.  Steep ;  headlong ;  hasty ;  rash ;  violent ; 
thoughtless ;  heedless. 

PRi^-ciP'j-TATE ,  m.  A  substance  or  medicine  thrown  down, 
as  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  by  chemical  decomposition. 

PR^-ClP'j-T^TE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  precipitate  manner ;  headlong. 

pRE-clP-f-TA'TiQN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  precipitating ;  blind 
haste. — {Chem.)  Sediment;  subsidency. 

Pr]e-c1p'j-ta-T9R,  n,  [pracipitatorj  L.]  One  who  precipi- 
tates. 

Pr£c-j-pI"tiovs,  (prSs-9-pIsh'yg)  a.  Steep;  headlong. 
Herbert. 

fpR£9-i-pt"TiOV3-i.Y,  (pres-f-plsh'uia-le)  ad.  Headlong. 

PR]p-clP'l-ToDs,  a.  Headlong;  steep;  precipitate;  hasty; 
sudden ;  rash. 

Pr?-cIp't-toOs-ly,  ad.  Im  precipitous  manner. 

Pre-cTp'i-toDs-n£ss,  ri.  Rashness.  Hammond. 

Pre-cise',  a.  [prids,  Fr. ;  prtecisiLSy  L.]  Exact;  strict; 
rigidly  nice  ;  scrupulous ;  accurate  ;  correct ;  nice ;  hav- 
ing strict  limitations  ;  formal ;  too  particular  ;  finical, 

PRE-cIsE'Ly,  od.  In  a  precise  manner;  exactly;  nicely; 
accurately  ;  with  too  much  scrupulosity. 

PR:iE;-cISE'N:?ss,  n.  Exactness;  rigid  nicety.  Bacon. 

pRiE-ct^'i^N,  (pr^-stzh'jm)  n.  One  who  is  precise,  very  ex- 
act, or  superstitiously  rigorous.  Watts. 

PR^-cts'iAN-I^M,  (pre-slzh'^n-izm)  n.  Superstitious  rigor; 
finical  or  unreasonable  exactness.  Milton. 

pRE-ct§'i^N-IST,*7U  One  very  precise ;  a  precisian.  Ec.  Rev. 

PB?-Cl9'lpN,  (pre-slzh'un)  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  precise ; 
exactness ;  exact  limitation. 

fPRJE-ci'sjVE,  tt.  IpredBUSyh.]  Cutting  off;  exactly  limit- 
ing. JVatts. 

Pri^-CLSde',  B.  a.  [prmcludo.li.']  [i.  precluded  ;  pp.  pre- 
cLUDiNo,  PRECLUDED.]  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforehand ; 
to  hinder ;  to  prevent ;  to  obviate. 

Pr:e-clu'§ipn,  (pre-klfl'zhiJin)  n.  [prtsc^imo,  L.]  Act  of 
precluding;  hinde'rance  by  some  anticipation. 

PRE-ciiU'sjVE,  a.  Hindering  by  anticipation.  Burke. 

PRE-cLU's{VE-ii¥,  ad*  With  hinderance  by  anticipation. 

pRlE-co'cioys,  (pre-ko'shiJis)  a.  [prcBcox^  prmcocisy  L.  ;pr^- 
cocBf  Fr.]  Ripe  before  the  natural  time  ;  early  ripe,  as 
plants  ;  applied  also  to  the  mental  or  bodily  powers. 

Pre-Co'ciovs-ly,*  ad.  In  a  precocious  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

Pre-co'CIOVS-n£ss,  (pr?-k6'shys-nSs)  n.  Precocity. 

PRE-c59'l-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  precocious;  ripeness  be- 
fore the  natural  time  ;  early  ripeness. 

pRE-c69-'|-TATE,  V.  a.  [prtscogito,  L.]  To  consider  or 
scheme  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

pRE-c6(i^-J-TA'TI<?N,*  n.  Previous  cogitation.  Maunder. 

pRE-C9&-Nl"Ti9N,  (prS-kpg-nlsh'yn)  n,  [old  Fr. ;  pra  and 


eo^itio,  L.]  Previous  knowledge.-^(5coCeA7ai0)  A  preii 
quiry  whether  ihere  is  ground  for  prosecution. 

PRE-cpM-PO^E',  V.  a.  To  compose  beforehand.  Johnson. 

Pre-cpn-ceit',  (-set')  n.  [prm  and  conceit.]  An  opinioi 
previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-CpN-CEIVE',  (-S5V')  V,  a.    \i.  FBECONCEITED  ;  pp.  PB» 

CONCEIVING,  PRECONCEIVED.]  To  conceivo  beforehand 
to  imagine  beforehand. 
PRE-cpN-c£p'TipN,  n.  A  previous  conception. 

PRE-CpN-CERT',*   V.    a.     [i.    FBECONCERTED  ;    pp.    PRECOK- 

cERTiNo,  PRECONCERTED.]  To  coucert  beforehand.  Qui 
Rju. 

Pre-cpn-cert'EB,  p.  a.  Concerted  or  settled  beforehandi 

PRE-cpN-CERT'^D-Ly,*  flrf.  In  3  preconcerted  manner 
Dr.JlUen. 

PRE-cpN-CERT'^D-Nfias,*  71.  State  of  being  preconcerted. 
Coleridge, 

PRE-cpN-cKR'TipN,*  n.  Actof  preconcerting.  Dwiffht.[K.] 

PRE-cpN-DlSMN',*(pr6-k9n-d6m')«.a.  Tocondemn  before- 
hand. Prynne. 

Pre-cpn-f6rm'|-ty,*  n*  Antecedent  conformity.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fPRE-cSw-j-ZA'TipN,  Tt.  [praeoniumj  I*]  Proclamation 
Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-cpH-siGN',*  (prE-kgn-sIn')  v.  a.  To  make  over,  or  con 
sign,  beforehand^  Jlsk. 

PRE-cpN-s6ij'j-DAT-ED,*  a.  Cousohdated  previously.  Phil 
lips. 

Pre-c6n'trXct,  n.  A  previous  contract.  Shak. 

Pre-cPN-TRXct',  v.  a.  [t.  precontracted;  pp.  precow- 
TRACTiNQ,  PRECONTRACTED.]  To  contract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

fPRE-ciJRSE',  n.  [pTfficwTTo,  LJ  A  forerunning.  Shak, 

PRE-CTJR'spR,  B.  ipreBcursor,!*.'}  A  predecessor ;  forerun 
ner;  harbinger;  a  messenger. 

PRE-ctJR'sp-Ry,  a.  Preceding;  introductory ;  previous,  Ba 
con. 

fPRE-ctJR'sp-Ry,  n.  An  introduction.  Hammond. 

Pre-da'ce^n,*  (pr?-da'sh?n)  n.  An  animal  of  prey.  KirM/ 

pRE-DA'CEOys,  (pr^-da'shysj  a.  [prada,  L.]  Living  by 
prey. 

fPRE'DAL,  a.  [prtsda,  L.]  Robbing;  predatory.  Boyse. 

PR^D'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  [prcedatoriusj  L.]  Plundering;  practts* 
ing  rapine  ;  hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  ravenous. 

Pre-de-cease',  v.  a.  To  die  before.  Shak. 

Pre-de-ceas£',^  n.  The  decease  of  one  before  another 
Brouffham, 

Pre-de-ceased',  (-sSsf)  a.  Dead  before.  Shak. 

FRi6D-E-c£s'spR,  [prSd-e-sSs'sur,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pfe 
de-sSs'sur,  P.  Ja.]  n.  [jirSddcesseurj  Fr. ;  prm  and  decedoy 
L.1  One  who  precedes  ;  one  who,  dying  first,  leaves  an- 
other in  his  place  ;  an  ancestor. 

Pre-de-clAred',*  (-klardO  a.  Declared  beforehand 
Burke. 

Pre-de-fipte',*  v.  «.  To  define  or  limit  beforehand.  Bp 
HaU. 

PRE-DE-LtN-E-X'TipN,  n.  A  previous  delineation.  Todd. 

Pre-d6s-TJ-na'rj-^n,  n.  One  who  believes  in  predesti- 
nation. 

Pre-d£s-T|-na'rj-^N,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  predestination. 

Pre-dEs'tJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [prddestincr,  Fr. ;  prm  and  des- 
tinOj  L.]  [i.  predestinated;  pp.  predestinating,  pre- 
destinated.] To  predetermine  ;  to  foreordain  ;  to  pre- 
destine ;  to  appoint  beforehand  by  an  irreversible  decree. 

Pre-d£s't{-nate,  13.  71,  To  hold  predestination,  Ih^ 
den.  [R,] 

Pbe-des'ti-n^te,  a.  Predestinated.  BumeU 

PRE-Dfia-TJ-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  predestinating ;  the  doc- 
trine or  belief  that  God  has  from  all  eternity  decreed 
whatever  conies  to  pass  ;  preBrdination. 

pRE-D£s'Ti-NA-xlVE,*a.  That  predestinates;  foreordain- 
ing. Coleridge, 

PRE-Dits'TI-Pf  A-TpR,  n.  One  who  predestinates  ;  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  predestinarian. 

Pre-dEs'T(NE,  (pr^-dSs'tin)  v.  a.  [prddestinerf  FrJ  [i.  pre- 
destined ;  pp.  predestining,  predestined.]  To  decree 
beforehand  ;  to  predestinate.  MiUon. 

pRE-DE-TER'MfN-VELE,*  a.  That  may  be  predetermined 
Coleridge. 

Pre-de-tee'MI-n^te,  a.  Before  determined.  Richardson 

Pre-de-ter-MJ-na'tipn,  71.  Previous  determination. 

Pre-DE-t^R'MINB,  v.  a.  [i.  predetermined  ;  pp.  prede- 
termining, predeteruined.]  To  determine  beforehand 

Pre-de-ter'MINE,*».7i.To  determine  beforehand.  Smart. 

PRE'DI-Aii,  a.  \jprmdium,  L.]  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to, 
farms. 

PrEd-i-ca-bIl'j-TV,  71.  State  of  being  predicable.  Rdd. 

Fr£d';-c^-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  predicabiUs,  L.t  That  may  be  predi- 
cated ;  that  may  be  affirmed  of  something. 

PrjSd'i-ca-ble,  (prSd'e-k^t-bl)  tu  [prmdicabUe^  L.]  (Logic] 
That  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing;  viz.  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  and  accident,  called  tha 
Jive  predicables.  Watts. 

Pre-dIc'VM£nt,  71.  [Pr. ;  pncdicomeTihtTn,  L.]  A  class  ;  * 
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kind ;  slti  ation  ;  condition ;  state.  —(Logic)  A  category ; 
one  of  the  Aristotelian  divisions  or  predicaments ;  viz. 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  space,  time,  situa- 
tion, possession,  action,  suffering. 

^^-oTfc-VM^N'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  predicaments.  Bp.  Sail. 

PafiD'i-cXNT,  71.  IprtEdicanSfli.]  One  who  affirms.  Hooker. 

**il£D'f-CATE,  V.  a.  [prcBdicOf  L.]  [i.  predicated  j  j>p> 
PREDicATiNQ,  PREDicATBD.]  To  affirm  of  Something. 

pRfiD'j-CATE,  V.  n.  To  affirm  something  of  another 
thing ;  to  affirm. 

Pr£d'|-c^te.  71.  IpradicaUm,  L.]  (Logic)  That  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject ;  as,  "  Man  is  rational." 
Here  jnan  is  the  subject,  is  the  copula,  and  rational  the 
predicate. 

pR£D'j-CATE,*a.  Predicated;  affirmed.  J.  Marshall  [r.] 

pRiSD-j-CA'TiQN,  n.  [prmdicatiOy  L.]  Affirmation  concern- 
ing any  thing  ;  declaration  of  any  position.  Locke. 

PrEd'i-ca-xq-RV,  a.  Affirmative;  decisive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-d1(ct',  v.  a.  [priBdictus,  L.J  [i.  phedicted  ;  pp.  prb- 
DicTiNQ,  PREDICTED.^  To  foretell;  to  foreshow  j  to 
prophesy ;  to  prognosticate. 

Pre-dIc'tiqn,  71.  [prmdictiOf  L.]  Act  of  predicting ;  proph- 
ecy ;  declaration  of  something  future. 

Priei-dIc'tjve,  a.  Prophetic  ;  foretelling.  Jlfore. 

pRE-Dlc'TiVE-i,y,*  ad.  By  way  of  prediction.  SihUy. 

PB?-Dlc'TpR,  71.  One  who  predicts  ;  foreteller. 

pRE-Df-^^fis'TipN,  n.  Digestion  too  soon  performed.  Bacon. 

PRE-Di-Lfic'TipN,  n.  A  preference  or  liking  beforehand ; 
inclination  to  favor;  partiality;  preference. 

pRE-Djs-Po'NEN-cy,*  71.  A  prior  disposition.  Perry. 

Pre-djs-p5'N¥NT,*  a.  Predisposing.  Smart. 

Pre-djs-PO^e',  v.  a.  \i.  PREDISPOSED  ;  pp.  predisposing, 
PREDISPOSED.]  To  incUno  beforehand ;  to  adapt  pre- 
viously. 

PRE-Dls-pp-^f'Tipw,  (prg-dis-p9-zish'un)  n.  State  of 
being  predisposed  ;  previous  adaptation  or  inclination. 

pRi^-DoM'i-N^NCE,  /  71.     State    of    being    predominant ; 

rRE-D6M'i-NAN-cv,  |  prevalence ;  superiority ;  ascend- 
ency; superior  influence. 

Pr^-dom'i-N-^nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  prm  and  dominor,  L.]  Preva- 
lent; prevailing;  supreme;  superior;  ascendant. 

Pre-dSm'i-n^nt-lv,  ad.  With  superior  influence. 

pRE-D5M'i-NATE,  V.  n.  [pr^domiiterj  Fr. ;  prce  and  dominoTy 
L.]  {i.  predominated;  pp.  fredominatino,  predomi- 
nated.] To  be  first  or  superior  in  rule  or  power ;  to  have 
rule  or  sway  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  ascendant. 

Pre-d6m'I-nate,  V,  a.  To  rule  over.  Daoles. 

Pr^-d6m-I-na'ti9N,  n.  Superior  influence.  Bruwnc, 

PRE-D66MED^,*(-d6md0a.  Doomed  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

PR£-^-Ii£CT',     V.     a.    [i,     PREELECTED  ;     pp.    FREisLECTINQ, 

preelbctbd.]  To  choose  or  elect  beforehand. 

Pre-]E-l£c'tipn,  n.  Previous  choice  or  election. 

PRE-£M';-NfiNCE,  71.  [prHminence,  Fr.]  State  of  being  pre- 
eminent ;  superiority  of  excellence,  power,  or  influence ; 
precedence  ;  priority  of  place. 

Prk-£m'i-n£nt,  a.  [pridminent,  Fr.]  Having  preeminence  ; 
eminent  or  excellent  above  others. 

pRE-fiai'i-NJSNT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  preeminent  manner. 

PRE-EM-PLb$',*«.  fl.  To  employ  previously.  Sltak. 

Pre-Emp'tiqn,  n.  {^(BemptiOf  L.]  The  first  buying  of  a 
thing  ;  the  right  or  privilege  of  purchasing  before  others. 

Pre-£mp'tpr,*  (pre-Sm't9r)  n.  One  who  practises  pre- 
emption. Judge  Story, 

Preen,  v.  a.  [i.  preened  ;  pp.  preenino,  preened.]  To 
clean,  as  with  a  preen  ;  to  trim  feathers,  as  birds.  JVartoii, 

Preen,  n.  A  forked  instrument  used  by  clothiers. 

PRE-EN-GrAtjI-E',  V.  a.    [t.    PREENOAOED  ;  pp.    PREIENaAaiNG, 

preengaqed.]  To  engage  beforehand. 

Pre-^n-g-a^-e'ment,  71.  A  previous  engagement. 

Pre-es-tXb'eIsh,  v.  a.  [i.  preestablished  ;  pp.  press- 
TABLisHiNQ,  FRECsTABLisHED.]  To  establish  or  Settle  be- 
forehand. 

Pre,-es-tXb'lish-m£nt,  n.  A  previous  establishment. 

pR£-E:3f-AM-i-NA'Tipw,  71.  Previous  examination. 

pRE-E:?-XM'iNE,*  w.  a.  To  examine  beforehand.  Chitty. 

Pre-E^-Ist',  (pr5-egz-ist')  v.n.  [r,  preexisted;  pp.  pre- 
existing, preexisted.]  To  exist  beforehand. 

Pre-jp^-Ist'ence,  re.  The  existence  of  a  thing  before  an- 
other; previous  existence:  —  the  existence  of  the  soul 
before  its  union  with  the  body, — (Tkeol.)  The  existence 
of  Christ  before  his  human  birth. 

pRE-?:f:-tsT'?NT,  a.  Existing  beforehand  ;  preceding. 

|Pre-:e3j:-T(s-T|-ma'tipn,  n.  [pr<B  and  existimatio,  L.]  Es- 
teem beforehand.  Browne. 

pRE-£x-p]E:c-TA'TlpN,*  71.  A  provious  expectation.  Smart. 

Pr£f'ace,  (prSPjis)  n.  [Fr. ;  prmfatio,  L.]  Observations 
prefixed  to  a  literary  work  intended  to  inform  the  reader 
respecting  its  design,  plan,  &c. ;  something  spoken  be- 
fore ;  introduction  ;  prelude  ;  proem. 

PrE  F'ACE,  v.  a,    [i.  PREFACED  ;  pp.  prefacing,  PREFACED.] 

T )  introduce  by  preliminary  remarks. 
PrSf'^ce,  V,  TU  To  say  or  do  something  introductory. 
PrjBf'ap-er,  n.  One  who  prefaces,  or  writes  a  preface. 
pRfir-^-TO'Ri-AL,*  o.  Introductory ;  prefatory.  Oilpin,  [r.] 


PrEf'^-t  J-BV)  1'  Introductory ;  serving  to  introduce. 

Pre'FECT,  71.  [pri^ectuSf  L.]  One  placed  aver  others;  it 
governor  of  a  province  ;  the  mayor  of  a  town  or  city :  — an 
officer  who  has  the  direction  of  the  police  establishment 
in  a  department  in  France  :  —  a  commander  ;  a  superin 
tendent. 

PRE'Fi^CT-SHtP,*  n.  The  oflice  of  prefect.  Wood. 

PRfiF'^c-TflRE,  [prgf?k-tiir,  fF.  P.  J.F.;  pre'f^k-tur,  ^ 
Ja.  Sm,  R.  FVb. ;  pre'fek-chur,  S.]  n.  [prefectures  Fr. 
prnfecturay  L.]  The  office  of  a  prefect;  command 
a;^  "  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthotipists  ir 
making  the  first  syllable  of  prtfect  long,  I  cannot  fpllow 
them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  tbih 
word.  All  [i.  e.  who  preceded  Walker]  but  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, W,  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  ;  and  the  two  first  of  these  writeri 
make  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  prefect,  Mr.  Perry, 
alone,  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  this  word  its  true  pro 
nunciation,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
and  making  that  syllable  short.  This  is  agreeable  to  thai 
general  tendency  of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate 
accentuation,  with  a  short  quantity  on  every  vowel 
butw."  Wallier. 

Pftjp-FteR',  w.  a.  [prd/^er,  Fr. ;  OTvs/ero,  L.]  [i.  preferred  ; 
pp.  PREFEBRiNQj  PREFERRED.]  To  regard  or  esteem  mora 
than  something  else ;  to  place  or  put  before ;  to  choose ; 
to  advance ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  ;  to  promote. 

Pr£f'er-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.J  That  is  to  be  preferred;  d«k- 
serving  preference ;  eligible  before  something  else. 

Pr£f'j?r-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  preferable. 

Paj^F'^R-A-BLy,  ad.  In  preference;  by  choice. 

Pr£f'er-?nce,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  preferring ;  estima 
tion,  choice,  or  election  of  one  thing  before  another. 

Pr£f-er-£n'tial,*  a.  Implying  preference.  J.  Story.  [R-] 

Pr?-fer'MENT,  n.  Act  of  preferring ;  advancement  to  « 
post  of  honor  or  profit ;  exaltation ;  preference 

Prje-fSr'rer,  71.  One  who  prefers. 

tPRfeF'j-DfiNCE,*  n.  Previous  confidence.  Baxter. 

tPREF'J-D6NTj*a.  Confident  beforehand.  Baxter. 

jPRE-FiG'p-RATE,  V.  0.  To  prefigure.  Qraftoiu 

PR?-Flo-V-RA'TipN,  Jt.  Act  of  prefiguring;  antecedent 
representation.  Burnet. 

Ps.B-vtG'v-RA.-TtVE,  a.  Foreshowing  by  figures.  Barrow, 

Pre-fI&'VRE,  (pr?-fig'yur)  v,  a.  [i.  prefiqureo  ;  pp.  prm 
FIGURING,  prefigured.]  To  exliibit  by  antecedent  rep 
resentation. 

PRE-F:(G'VRE-Mi£NT,*  71.  The  act  of  prefiguring.  Ch.  Ob 

fpR^-FlNE',  V.  a.  [pr4:finirj  Fr.;  prmfinio,  L.]  To  limit  ba 
forehand.  KnoUes.  [rJ 

tPR£F-l-Nl"TlpN,  (prgf^e-nish'yn)  re.  [pr(^7ii(io,  L.]  Previ 
ous  limitation.  Fotherby. 

PrE-fIx',  v.  a.  [prtBjigo,  L.]  [i.  prefixed  ;  pp.  prefixing, 
PREFIXED.]  To  fix  or  put  before  something  else ;  to  ap- 
point beforehand ;  to  settle. 

Pre'fIx,  71.  [prmfixum,  h.}  A  particle  or  something  placed 
before  another  word  to  make  with  it  a  new  word. 

tPRE-Flx'ipN,  (pre-f  ik'shun)  re.  The  act  of  prefixing. 

PRE-FLp-RA'TipN,*  71.  A  previous  flowering.  Smith,. 

tPRii-FORM',  V.  a.  To  form  beforehand.  Shak. 

PRE-FOL'9-^N-cy,  71.  [prt^falgensy  L.]  Superior  brightneas 
Barrow, 

fPRfiG'NA-BLE,  a.  [prenable,  Fr.]  Expugnable ;  that  mat 
be  taken.  Cotgrave. 

PrSSo'n^nce,  re.  Inventive  power ;  pregnancy.  Milton, 

pRfie'NAN-cy,  re.  State  of  being  pregnant  or  with  young  j 
fertility  ;  fniitfulness  ;  inventive  power. 

PrEg-'nJlNT,  a.  [Fr. ;  prtBomans^  L.]  Being  with  young j 
teeming  ;  breeding  ;  fruitful ;  fertile  ;  full  of  consequencfl 
[jPlain;  clear;  full;  free;  kind;  ready;  witty.  Sliak.] 

Pbeg-'nant-ey,  ad.  In  a  pregnant  manner  ;  fruitfully. 

fPR^G-'R^-VATE,  17.  a.  [prmgravoj  L.]  To  bear  down;  to 
depress.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-gOs't^nt,*  a.  Tasting  beforehand.  Ed.  Rev. 

PRE-Gys-TA'TipN,  re.  Act  of  tasting  before  another. 

Pre-h£n'si-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  taken  hold  of.  Law 
rence. 

Pre-h£n'sile,*  a.  Adapted  to  seize  or  graisp;  taking  hold 
P.  Cyc. 

Pre-h£n'sipn,*  71.  Act  of  taking  hold  ;  grasp.  Roget. 

PR?-HiSN'sp-Ry,*  a.  Prehensile.  Kirby 

PrEhn'ite,*  (prSn'it)  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  greenish 
color.  Brande. 

Pre-|N-stbDct',  v.  a.  [i.  preinstbucted  ;  pp.  pbeik 
sTRucTiNQ,  PREINSTRUCTED.]  To  iustruct  previousIy 
More, 

PRE-jODi^E',  u,  a,  [pr^uger^  Fr. ;  pres  and  jwdico,  L  J  [i 

PREJUDGED  ;    pp.    PREJUDGING,    PREJUDGED.]      To   judgC 

previously;  and,  generally,  to  judge  unfavorably;  to  de- 
termine beforehand. 
Pre-jGd9^'MEnt,  71.  Previous  judgment. 
fPRE-Ju'Di-CA-cy,  re.  Prepossession  ;  prejudice.  Blounu 
fPRE-jiJ'Di-cXNT,*  a.  Having  a  previous  opinion.  Milton 
Pre-jO'di-CATE,  b.  o.  [yrteand  judico,  L.]  To  prejudge 
Sandya, 
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a^-Ju'Di-CATE,  V  n    To  form  a  judgment  befrehand. 

Sidney. 

*'re-ju'di-c^TE,  a.  Prejudiced  ;  prepossessed    6p.  Hall. 

fc'RE-JU'Dj-c^TE-LV/  od.  With  prejudice.  D&rliain, 

1'R?-ju-d;-ca'ti9N,  n.  Act  of  prejudging.  Sherwood. 

're-ju'dj-ca-tIve,  a.  Judging  without  examination. 
More. 

t'Rfij'V-DlcE,  (prSd'ju-dis)  n.  [Ft,  ;  prejudiciuvij  1,.]  Pre- 
vious and  unfavorable  bias  or  judgment j  prepossession: 
—  mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury. 

Pr£j'V-dIce,  (prfid'ju-dis)  v.  a.  [i.  prejudiced  ;  pp.  prej- 
udicing, FREJUDiCED.]  To  prepoBsess  against  J  to  iill 
with  prejudice  ;  to  injure  ;  to  hurt;  to  impair. 

pRfij'V-DYcED,*  (prSd'ju-dist)  p.  a.  Influenced  by  preju- 
dice ;  biased;  Injured;  wanting  candor  or  fairness. 

PR£j-V-Di"ci*lj,  (prSd-ju-dish'stl)  o.  [prijvdiciel,  Fr.] 
Obstructed  by  prejudice;  mischievous;  hurtful;  injuri- 
ous ;  detrimental. 

Pr£j-v-i>I"ci^l-i*V,*  (prSd-jy-dish'^Me)  ad.  In  a  prejudi- 
cial manner.  Jacksotu 

PRiij-V-Dl"ci^L-NESS,  (pred-ju-diah'gi!-nSs)  «.  Injury ; 
hurt. 

PRE-KN6wL'?Dg^E,*7i.  Foreknowledge.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

fREL'^-cy,  n.  The  dignity  or  office  of  a  prelate  ;  episco- 
pacy ;  the  order  of  bishops  ;  bishops  collectively. 

Pr£l'^te,  [prej'&t,  S.  W.  P  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pre'I^t, 
PFb.^  n.  Iprdlat,  Fr. ;  pralatuSf  L.]  A  bishop,  or  an  arch- 
bishop ;  a  dignitary  of  the  church: — seldom  applied  to 
one  lower^tfaan  a  bishop. 

[PRfiL-A-TE'l-TY,*  ju  Prelacy.  Mlton. 

Pr£l'ate-shIP,  n.  Office  of  a  prelate  ;  prelacy.  Harmar. 

Pr£l'at-£ss,*  iu  a  female  prelate.  Milton. 

Pre-lXt'ic,        )  a.  Relating  to  prelates  or  prelacy ;  epis- 

Pre-LAt'I-cal,  i      copal;  haughty.  Bp.  Morton. 

Pre-lAt'i-cal-ly.  ad.  With  reference  to  prelates,  Milton. 

tPRE-LA'TlQN,  7U  [preBlatas,  L.J  Preference,  More, 

[Pr£l'a-tI§m,*  n.  The  office  of  a  prelate  ;  prelacy.  MiUotu 

Pr£l'a-tIst,  n.  One  who  supports  prelacy.  Stewart. 

fPRfeL'^T-IZE,*  V.  71.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  prelate. 
Milton. 

fPRfiL'^-TRY,*  TU  Prelacy.  Milton. 

fPREL'A.-TURE,  )  n.    [prcelatura,  L. ;  prilature,  Fr>] 

rPR£L'A-TURE-SHTp,  \  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prel- 
ate. Bailey. 

|Pr£l'a-ty,  n.  Episcopacy ;  prelacy.  Miltotu 

Pre-l£ct',  v.  n.  iprmlego,  prmlectus,  L.]  To  discourse;  to 
lecture.  Bp.  Horsley.  [r.j 

Pre-lHic'tipn,  n.  [prcelectioj  L.]  Act  of  reading ;  lecture  ; 
discourse. 

pRE-Lfic'TpR,  Tt.  [prmlector,  LJ  A  reader ;  a  lecturer. 

PRJi-Ll-BA'TlpN,  n.  [pr(BlibOj  h.J  A  previous  taste;  fore- 
taste; antepast;  anticipation. 

pRE-LlM'i-NA-R}-LYj*  od.  Antecedently.  Maunder. 

PRJE-iilM'i-NA-Ry,  a.  [prdliminairej  Fr. ;  pr<B  limine,  L.] 
Previous;  introductory;  preparatory;  antecedent;  pro- 
emial. 

Pre-l1m'i-na-rv,  71.  That  which  precedes  ;  a  preparatory 
act  or  measure ;  something  previous. 

PrEl'ude,  [prel'Qd,  S.  TV,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  preMud, 
W6,]  n,  [prelude,  Fr. ;  prcEludium,  Xi.}  Something  intro- 
ductory ;  an  introduction;  something  that  only  shows 
what  is  to  follow.  —  (Mus.)  A  preface  or  introduction 
to  a  movement  or  performance. 

|Pr¥-lude',  or  PrEl'ude,  [pre-lGd',  S.  W.  P,  J.  F.  K. 
Ffb. ;  prel'ud,  Ja.  Sm.]  v.  n.  [preluder,  Fr. ;  pr(BludOj  L.] 

1%.    PRELUDED  ;  pp.  PRELUDING,    PRELUDED.]      To  SerVB  aS 

an  introduction  ;  to  be  previous  to. 

HPre-lude',  V,  a.  To  play  a  prelude  to.  Mason. 

||Pre-lud'er,  or  Prj£i.'Od-er,  n.  One  who  plays  a  pre- 
lude. 

fPRE-LU'Dl-oOs,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory.  More, 

PRE-LU'DI-ifM^n.  [L.]  Prelude.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Pr?-lDm'bar,*  a  {Anat.)  Placed  before  the  loins.  Dwn- 
glison. 

PRE-LU'SIVE,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory.  Thomson. 

PRE-LU'sp-Ry,  a.  Introductory;  prelusive.  Bacon. 

llPRE-MA-TtJRE',  [pre-mHur',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wh. ; 
prSm'^-tur,  Sm.]  a.  [prmmaturus^  L.]  Ripe  too  soon  ;  ex- 
isting, done,  said,  or  undertaken  too  soon ;  too  early ;  not 
prepared  ;  unprepared  ;  not  ready. 

liPRE-M^-TijRE'LV,  ad.  Too  early  ;  too  soon  ;  too  hastily. 

|Pre-m;a.-tuRe'NESS,  )  71.  [prematurity,  Fr.]    State  of  be- 

'fRE-MA-TU'Ri-Ty,  (  ing  premature;  too  great  haste; 
unseasonable  earliness 

PR]?-MEd'J-TATE,  v.  a.  [prtsmeditorj  L.]  [i.  premeditat- 
ed ;  pp.  premeditating,  premeditated.]  To  contrive, 
form,  conceive,  or  meditate  beforehand. 

Pr?-m£d'j-tate,  v.  71.  To  meditate  or  think  beforehand. 

tPre-m£d'i-TATE,  a.  Premeditated.  Burnet. 

PRE-MfiD'f-TAT-ED,*  p.  a.  Meditated  or  contrived  before- 
hand. 

PRip-MfiD'f-T^TE-Ly,  ad.  With  premeditation.  Feliham. 

PRiia-MfiD-f-TA'TipN,  n,  [jwfflmcrfitfltw,  L.]  Act  of  premed- 
itating ;  previous  reflection,  consideration^  or  thoug!:*. 


Pr:?-m£r'JT,  v.  a.  [jremereor,  h.]  To  deserve  before.  Sin/ 

Charles,  [R.] 

fPRfiM'j-CE^,  n.  [ pri7ni(uB,  li.;  prdTTiices,  Fr.]  First  fruits 
Dryden. 

\\pRE'Mi-ERt  or  Prem^ I)^R,  a.  [Fr.]  First ;  chief.  Cam. 
den. 

1JPre'mi-¥R,  or  Prem'IEr,  [prem'y^r,  W.  F.  Ja. ,-  prSm' 
yer,  S.  J.  E.  R. ;  pre'me-er,  P.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.  ]  The  prim* 
minister  ;  the  prime  minister  of  England. 

ypRE'ittj-jER-SHlP,*  n.  The  office  of  premier.  Ec.  Reo. 

Pre-mi§E',  (pr^-raizO  «.  a.  [pmmissuSj  L.]  [i.  premised 
pp.  premising,  premised.]  To  explain  previously  ;  to  la« 
down  premises.  [ITo  send  before.  Shak.] 

PR?-Mi?E',  V.  n.  To  make  antecedent  propositions.  Swijt. 

PrEM'JSE,  71.  [prmmisswmj  L.  ;  pr^isses^  Fr.]  pi.  PR£M' 
Is-9§.  A  thing  premised.  — pi.  {Logic)  The  first  two  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  — (i^aw)  Statements  which  have 
been  before  made:  — that  part,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  names  of  the  parties, 
with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  other  matters :  — lands 
and  houses  or  tenements. 

PrEm'jss,  71.  {Logic)  Premise.  Watts.  See  Premise. 

Pre'mI-Dm,  71.  [prtBmium,  L. ;  pi,  prmnia.]  pi,  pre'MJ- 
t^M^.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain ;  a 
reward;  a  recompense;  a  bonus: — value  above  the 
original  price  or  cost,  as  opposed  to  discount. 

Pre-m6n'|SH,  v.  a.  [i.  fremonished  ;  pp.  PREMorcisHiNQ, 
PREM0NI3HED.]  To  Warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

pRE-MdN'iSH-MENT,  71,  Previous  admonition.   JVotton. 

PRE-M9-Ni"TipN,  (pre-mp-nish'un)  n.  Previous  notice  or 
warning  ;  previous  intelligence.  Chapman, 

Pre-m5m'|-TPR,*  n.  One  who  gives  premonition  Bp 
Hall. 

PRE-M5N'i-Tp-Ry,  o,  [.pTffl  and  moneo,  L.]  Previously  ad 
vising  or  warning. 

Pr:?-m6n'str^nt,  tu  [Prcemonstratensesj  L.]  One  of  an  or- 
der of  monks  from  Premontre,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  com- 
monly called  White  Canons. 

fPRE-MON'STRATE,  V.  a.  To  show  beforehand.  Haring^ 
ton. 

jpRii-Mpif-STRA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  premonstrating.  Shel 
ford. 

Pre-m6n'sxra-TPR,*  71.  He  or  that  which  premonstratea; 
Kirby. 

Pre-morse',*  o,  (Bot)  Bitten  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  end. 
Crabb. 

PR&M'l/-Nl-RjBi,  n.  [Ij.]  {Law)  A  writ.  See  Pr-5jmunire. 

fpRliM'V-NiTE,7).  a.  [pr(Bmunio,  L.1  To  fortify.  Fotherby, 

|pRE-MV-N'i"TlpW,  (pre-myi-nTsh'ijn)  n,  [prcemuniOj  L.]  Aa 
anticipation  of  objection. 

pRE-Mu'Ni-TQ-Ry,  fl.  Defining  a  penalty  that  may  be  in- 
curred. Hody, 

PrISn'der,*  71.  {Law)  The  power  or  right  of  taking  a  thing 
before  it  is  offered.  Whishaw. 

Pre-n6m'i-nate,  tj.  a.  [prtenomino,  L.]  To  forename. 
Shak,  [B.] 

Pre-nom'j-nate,  a.  Forenamed.  Shak.  [R.] 

PRii-N6M-i-Nl'TipN,  7i.  State  of  being  named  first. 

PRis-Nd'TipN,  71.  [pr&notion^  Fr.l  Foreknowliidge.  Browne, 

tPR?N-SA'TipN,  n.  [prensatusj  from  prenso,  L.]  A  violent 
seizing.  Barrow, 

PrEn'T|ce,  n.  [contracted  from  apprentice.]  Apprentice 
Shak,     See  Apprentice. 

PriIin'tice-shIp,  71.  Pope.  See  Appenticeship. 

jPre-nDn-ci-a'tipn,  (pre-niin-she-a'shLin)  n.  [prtEnuneio 
L.]  Act  of  telling  before.  Bailey. 

PRE-6c'cv-PAN-cy,  7u  The  right  or  act  of  taking  poBsea- 
sion  before  another. 

fpRE-oc'cV-PATE,  V,  a.  To  preSccupy.  Bacon, 

PRE-6c-cv-PA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  prebccupying;  preposses- 
sion. 

Pre-6c'cV-PY,   v.  a.    [prdoccuper,  Fr. ;  prmoccwpo,  L.]  [i 

PREBcCUPIED  ;      pp.     PREOCCUPVIHO,     PKEbcCUPlED,]      To 

take  previous  possession  of;   to  prepossess ;    to  occupy 

previously. 
tPRE-5M'j-NATE,  V.  a.  To  prognosticate.  Browne, 
Pre-P-pIn'iqn,  C-yvn)  n.    Opinion  antecedently  formed 

prepossession.  Browne. 
Pre-6p'tipn,  n.  The  right  of  first  choice.  Stackhouse. 
Pre-PR-dain',  v.  a.   [t.  preordained  ;  pp.  preSrdainino, 

PREORDAINED.]  To  ordaiu  beforehand;  to  foreordain. 
Pre-or'dj-nXnce,  n.  Antecedent  or  first  decree.  SJiak.  [R.J 
tPRE-OR'Dj-NATE,  a.  Prebrdaiued.  Sir  T.  ELyot 
Pre-6r-dj-na'TIPN,  71.  The  act  of  preordaining.  Fotherby 
tPRfiP'A-RfTE,  a.  [preparattts,  L.]  Prepared. 
Pr£p-A-ra'tipn,  7i.    Ipreparatio,  L.]    Act  of  preparing 

state'  of  being  prepared  ;   thing  prepared  ;    readiness 

equipment}   previous  measures ;   ceremonious  introduc 

tion  ;  accomplishment;  qualification. 
PRiE-piR'Ji-TlVE,  a.  [prdparat^,  Fr.]  That  prepares ;  mak 

ing  ready ;  qualifying ;  fitting. 
Pr?-pXr'Vt1ve,  n.  [ pr^pttT-otif,  Fr.]  That  which  has  tnt 

power  of  preparing;  that  which  is  done  in  order  to  Eomo> 

thing  else. 
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PriP-pXr'a-tIve-l^  ad.  By  way  of  preparation. 

PRfep'A-RA-l'QR,*  n.  One  who  prepares    Goldsmith,  [r.] 

pR^-PiR'4..TQ-RV,  a.  [priparatoire,  Fr.]  Introductory  j 
previous;  preliminary;  antecedent. 

Pre-pXre',  v.  a.  [prmparo,  L.]  [i.  prepared;  pp.  prepar- 
iNo,  PREPARED,]  To  make  ready  j  to  fit  for  any  thing;  to 
adjust  to  any  use  ;  to  qualify  for  any  purpose ;  to  form ; 
to  make  ;  to  provide ;  to  equip. 

PRE-pA.re^,  v.  n.  To  take  previous  measures ,  to  make  all 
things  ready ;  to  put  things  in  order ;  to  make  ooo  s  self 
ready. 

tPR:^-pA.RE'  n.  Preparation;  previous  measures.  Shak. 

Pre-pAred',*  (pr§-pird')  p.  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration ;  ready. 

pRE-pAR'jjiD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  state  of  preparation. 

PR5-pXb'ed-n£ss,  n.  State  or  act  of  being  prepared. 

Pr^-pA.r'er,  ju  He  or  that  which  prepares. 

Pre-pay',*  v.  a.  [i.  prepaid  j  pp.  prepaving,  prepaid.]  To 
pay  beforehand.  R.  Hill. 

Pre-pay'ment,*  71.  Act  of  paying  beforehand  ;  sum  pre- 
paid. Ec.  Rev. 

^Pre-pEnse',  r.  a.  To  weigh  beforehand.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

JPbe-p£hse',  u.  71.  To  deliberate  beforehand.  Spenser. 

Pre-pEnse',  a.  (^Law)  Premeditated ;  preconceived ;  con- 
trived beforehand ;  as,  malice  prepense. 

Pre-p£nse'lv,*  tid.  In  a  prepense  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

Pre-p6l'L5NCE,  j  71.  [preepollenst  L.]  Prevalence ;  supe- 

Pr¥-p6l'len-C¥,  )     riority  of  force.    Coventry. 

Pr?-p6i4'l:^nt,  a.  Superior  in  force  or  value.  Huntingford. 

fpRE-Pdw^DilR,  V,  a.  To  outweigh.  Wottoiu 

Pr?-p6n'der-^nce,  71,  Superiority  of  weight ;  act  of  out- 
weighing. 

Pr?-p6n'der-an-C¥,  n.  Preponderance.  Locke. 

Fre-p6n'UER-^nt,  a.  [prasponderanSf  L.]  Outweighing. 
Reid. 

Pr?-p6n'der-ate,  v.  a.  \_prtBponderOj  L,]  [i.  preponder- 
ated ;  fip.  preponderating,  preponderated.!  To  out- 
weigh ;  to  overpower  by  weight  or  by  stronger  influence. 

pR^-PON'DJpR-ATE,  V.  n.  To  exceed  in  weight,  or  in  influ- 
ence. 

Pre-p6k-d:?r-a'tipn,  tu  Act  or  state  of  preponderating. 
Watts. 

■^Pre-po^e',  tj.  a.  [proposer,  Fr. ;  pmponoy  L.]  To  put  be- 
fore.  fV.  Percy. 

Pr£p-P-s1"tiqn,  (prSp-9-zish'un)  71.  [Fr. ;  prtepo^iio,  L.| 
(GrflTTi.)  A  particle  or  part  of  speech  which  serves  to  con- 
nect words  with  one  another,  and  to  show  the  relation 
between  them.  Prepositions,  in  English  grammar,  gov- 
ern the  objective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

pEfip-p-^r'TipN-^L,*  (-zish'yn-?l)  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
preposition.  Latham. 

Pre-pO§'I-tIve,*  n.  A  word  or  particle  put  before  anoth- 
er word.  Home  Tooke. 

Pre-Po^'j-tor,  71.  [prtEpositOTfli.']  A  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest ;  a  monitor. 

Pre-pG$'j-ture,  n.  [pr^ositura,  L.]  A  provostshlp. 
Lowtk. 

pRE-PQ^-^fess',  (prS-p9Z-3e8')  V.  a.  [i.  PREPoaaEssED  ;  pp. 
PREPOSSESSING,  pREf ussEssED.]  To  prcfjccupy ;  to  take 
previous  possession  of;  to  bias  or  influence  beforehand ; 
to  prejudice. 

Pre-pq§-9£s'sion,  (pre-p9Z-zesh'yn)  n.  Pre'dccupation  ; 
first  possession;  prejudice;  preconceived  opinion. 

pRE-PO§-§iSs'spR,  71.  One  who  prepossesses. 

Pr?-p6s'tjer-oOs,  a.  [prcepobtents^  L,j  Having  that  first 
which  ought  to  be  last;  perverted;  irrational j  wrong; 
absurd ;  foolish 

Pr]5-p6s't?r-o0s-lv,  ad.  In  a  preposterous  manner. 

Pre-p6_s'ter-oDs-n£ss,  iu  State  of  being  preposterous. 

fPR?-PO'TEN-cy,  71.  IprtBpoteiitia,  L.]  Superior  power  j 
predominance   Browne. 

fPRJE-po'TENT,  a.  Mighty ;  very  powerful.  Plaifere, 

tPR^-PB6P'ER-oDs,  a.  [p'rtBproperuSt  L.]  Over-hasty.  Ray. 

PRE^PticE,  n.  [pripuce,  Fr. ;  prceputivm,  L.]  The  skin 
which  is  removed  by  circumcision ;  foreskin. 

pRE-ptJ'TlAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  prepuce  or  foreskin.  Cor- 
bet. 

Pre-re-m6te',*  a.  Remote  with  respect  to  the  antecedent 
order  or  time    Smart. 

Pre-R^-QUIRe',  v.  a.  To  demand  previously.  Hammond. 

PRE-RfiQ'UJ-flTE,  (pre-rSk'we-zIt)  a.  Previously  neces- 
sary. 

pRE-RfiCi'Ul-^tTE,  (pr5-r6k'w5-zlt)  «.  Something  pre- 
viously necessaiy.  Ihyden. 

PRE-R?-§6liVE',  V.  fl.  To  resolve  previously.  Sir  E.  Der~ 
ing. 

Pr:]?-r5g-'^-tIve,  n.  [pr^ogative^  Fr. ;  pr(Brogativaj  low 
L.]  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege,  right,  or  authori- 
ty ;  the  special  right  or  preeminence  of  a  king. 

Pre-rOg'a-tIve,*  a.  Having  special  privileges,  Harring-_ 
ton.  —  Prerogative  courts  a  court,  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  England,  in  which  all  testa- 
ments are  proved,  and  administrations  granted.  Blackr- 
stone. 


Pre-r6o'vtIved,  (-tlvd)  a.  Having  prerogative.  Shak. 

PR£a'^(jiE,  JprSs'sij,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  JC.  Sm. ;  pres'gj  or  prS' 
sw,  y.i  pres'sj  or  pr?-saj',  iT.;  prg's?j,  fVb.)  n.  [presaga 
Fr, ;  prcesagium,  L.]  Something  that  foreshows;  a  foro 
boding;  an  omen;  a  token;  prognostic;  indication. 

Pre-saij-e',  v.  a.  [prisagerj  Fr. ;  prmsagioj  L.]  \i.  prb 
baged  \pp.  PRESAGING,  PRESAGED.]  To  forebode  ;  to  fora 
tell;_to  prophesy  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow. 

Pre-SA^E'pOl,  a.  Foreboding;  full  of  presage,  Thomson 

tPR:p-SA(?E'M?HT,  71.  Foreboding;  presage.  fVotton. 

Pre-sa9'er,  71.  One  who  presages  ;  foreteller.  Shak. 

PrEs'sTte,*  71.  [Fr. ;  rcpttr^vTriq.']  One  who  sees  objecM 
only  a  a  distance  ;  a  lung-sighted  person.  Prof.  Farrar 

PRfi^'sy-TiJEiR,  n,  [;)re5&yier,  L. ;  Tr/:j£(r^urtjOos',  Gr.l  Elder 
a  member  of  a  presbytery;  a  priest.  [\A  Presuyterian 
Butler.'] 

Pre^-b?  T']p-RA,L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  presbyter  or  presbytery 
Ann.  Reg. 

PRE§-Bi?T'jaR-^TE,*  )  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a  presfv 

PR£§'By-T?R-SHlP,*  i      ter.  Heber. 

pRiS9'By-TJ?R-£ss,*  71.  A  female  presbyter.  Bale. 

PR£§-By-TE'Rj-AL,  a.  Presbyterian.  Holyday. 

PR£§-By-TE'Ri-^N,  a.  [nnsa/3vT£(jos.]  Relating  to  presiiy 
terianism  or  the  Presbyterians;  consisting  of  elders;  — 
a  term  for  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 

PrE^-by-te'ri-an,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  the  form  of 
church  government  that  is  conducted  by  presbyteries,  ov 
by  clerical  and  lay  presbyters  :  —  a  Calvinist. 

PRiS^-By-TE'Ri-AN-fi^M,  71.  The  principles  and  discipline 
of  Presbyterians,  .Addison. 

PR£§'BY-T£R-y,  (pr6z'b§-ter-e)  [prez'be-t6r-?,  S.  fV.  P.  J, 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  fTb.]  n.  Tliat  form  of  ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity which  vests  church  government  in  a  society  of  cleri- 
cal and  1^  presbyters,  or  of  ministers  and  lay  elders,  all 
possessed,  officially,  of  equal  rank  and  power  :  —  a  body 
of  clerical  and  lay  presbyters: — a  district  comprising  a 
number  of  parishes,  ff^  This  word  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously pronounced  pr§s-byt'§-ry,  —  a  mode  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

IIPre'sci-ISnce,  (pre'sh9-6ns)  [pre'she-6ns,  W.  J.  F.  Ja, 
Sm.i  pre'shens,  S,  K. ;  presh'ens,  P.]  n.  [  prescieiice,  Fr.] 
Foreknowledge  ;  knowledge  of  future  things. 

||Pre'sci-£nt,  (pre'she-€nt)  a.  [prmscieiis,  L.J  Foreknow- 
ing; prophetic.  Bacon. 

PR?-sciND',  (pre-s!ind')  v.  a.  [prtS8cindo,Ij.]  To  cut  ofl"; 
to  abstract.  Pearson.  [R.] 

pRE-sclND'i^WT,  a.  Abstracting.  Cheyne. 

Pre'sci-oDs,  (pre'she-iis)  a.  [prmscius^  L.]  Foreknowing; 
prescient.  Bp.  Hall.' [R.] 

Pre-scribe',  r.  a.  [prascriboj  L.]  [i.  prescribed  ;  pp. 
PRESCRIBING,  PRESCRIBED.]  To  Set  dowu  authoritatively 
to  order ;  to  direct;  to  direct  raedically ;  to  appoint;  tc 
ordain  ^  to  dictate. 

Pre-scribe',  v.  n.  To  influence  arbitrarily  or  by  long  cus- 
tom; to  give  law.  —  {preserire,  Fr.]  To  form  a  custom 
which  has  the  force  of  law:  —  to  write  medical  direc- 
tions. 

Pre-scrib'?r,  n.  One  who  prescribes. 

Pre'scrjpt,  a.  [prcescriptusj  L.]  Directed  by  precept,  pr«i- 
scribed. 

Pre'scr|PT,7i.  [prmscriptumjli.]  Direction;  precept;  mod- 
el ;  prescription. 

PR?-scBlp-Tj-BlL'j-Ty,*7i.  Quality  of  being  prescriptibu 
J.  Story. 

Pre-scrIp'ti-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  prescribed.  Grafton, 

PRE-scRl'p'TipN,  n.  l^priBscriptio^  L.]  A  medical  recipe  ;  a 
direction  J  a  rule.  —  {Law)  A  title,  acquired  by  use  and 
time,  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  right  of 
way,  of  common,  &c. ;  long  use  or  usage. 

Pre-scrIp'tive,  a.  [prcBscripUtSj  L,]  Relating  to  prescri|>- 
tion  ;  pleading  the  authority  of  custom.  Hard. 

PRE-SCRIp' Tl/M^*   n.    [Ii.]   pi.  FRESCRIPTA.     A    thing 

prescribed  ;  a  prescription  ;  a  prescript.  MonUi.  Reo, 
tPRE-SE'A.NCE,  n.  [priseance^  Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in  sit- 
ting. Carew. 
Pr£$'ence,  (prez'ens)  71.  [Fr. ;  prtEsentia^  h.]  State  of  be- 
ing present ;  contrary  tn  absence.-  —  approach  face  to  face 
to  a  great  person  ;  state  of  being  present  to  a  great  per- 
sonage : — the  persons ao present:  —  the  chamber  or  place 
of  such  presence  :  —  port  j  air  ;  mien  ;  demeanor  :  —  read 
iness  at  need  ;  quickness  at  expedients;  as,  "presence  of 
mind." 
PrE§'ence-Chaivi'b?r,  1 71.  The  room  in  which  a  grea 
PrE§'ence-R66m,  j        person    receives    company 

Locke. 
Pre-sen-sa'tiqn,  71.  Previous  sensation.  More. 
tPRE-sEw'sipN,  71.  Iprasensioj  L.J  Presentiment.  Browne 
PrE§'5nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  prmsens,  L.]  Being  face  to  face  ;  read> 
at  hand  ;  not  absent ;  now  existing ;  not  past ;  not  future 
quick  in  emergencies ;  attentive ;  not  neglectful ;  prop! 
tious, 
pRfi^'ENT,  71.  [an  elliptical  expression.]  The  present  timr 

Milton.  — Jit  present^  ai  the  present  time  ;  now. 
PR£$':^]^rT,  71.  A  gift;  a  donative;  a  donation  ;  a  benefac- 
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tlon.  —  (iaw)  pi.  Letters ;  writings  j  aa,  "  these  presents," 
these  letters  now  present. 
Pii?-§Enx',  i).  a.  [prtssentOy  low 'L.'iprisenter,  Ft.]  [i.  pbe- 

SMWTEO  ;  pp.   PRESENTING,   PRESENTED.]    To  place   ID    the 

presence  ofj  to  exhibit  to  view  or  notice ;  to  offer  i  to  ex- 
hibit :  —  to  give  formally ;  to  put  into  the  Iiands  of  another 
in  ceremony :  —  to  favor  with  gifts,  as  to  present  a  person 
,  with  something :  —  to  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices :  — 
to  offer  openly:  —  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature  as  an 
object  of  inquiry :  —  to  point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is 
uischarged:  —  to  offer  in  the  way  of  battle. 

PR]o;-§ent'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  presented  or  exhibhed. 

|PB.£§-?N-TA'N?-OtJs,  o.  [prasentaneus,  L.]  Ready ;  quick ; 
immediate.  Harvey. 

PR£§-?N-TA'TiQrf,  n.  The  act  of  presenting;  representa- 
tion; exhibition:  —  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

Pbe-^&nt^^-tIve,  u  Relating  to,  or  admitting,  presenta- 
tions. 

Pr£§-en-tee',  n,  {pr6smt6j  Fr.]  {English  law)  One  pre- 
sented to  a  benefice.  Ayliffe, 

Pbe-§£nt':?r,  n.  One  who  presents, 

t'FR^-$£:N'TiAL,  (pre-z€n'sh^l)  a.  Supposing  presence.  J^or- 
ris. 

tPRE-sEN-Tf-iL'j-Ty,  (-she-ai'-)  n.  State  of  being  present. 
South. 

fpR?-§£N'TiAL-LY,  (-shgil-l?)  o^  In  a  way  which  supposes 
actual  presence.  More, 

tPR?-§£N'Ti-ATE,  (-she-at)  u.  a.  To  make  present  Orew. 

tPRi^-EN-TiF'ic,  a.  [priEseTw  and /ocio,  L.]  Making  pres- 
ent. Jt/ore. 

tPR£§-:?N-TtF'ic-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  make  present.  More. 

rRE-s£N'Ti-MENT,  71.  [pressentiment,  Fr.]  A  previous  no- 
tion, idea,  or  Sentiment. 

Pre-s^n-ti-m£n'Tj|ll,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  presenti- 
ment. Coleridge. 

tpRE-s£N'TlpN,  71.  See  Peesension. 

PRE§']ENT-Ly,  ad.  [At  present.  Hooker.']  Immediately ; 
Qoon  ;  before  long. 

PR]e;-§£nt'M]ent,  n.  Act  of  presenting;  any  thing  present- 
ed ;  presentation. — (^Law)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury,  of  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill  or  indict- 
ment found  before  them,  of  any  offence,  nuisance,  libel, 
&c.:  —  an  information  made  by  a  jury  in  a  court;  an  in- 
quisition of  ofiice  and  indictments. 

|Pr£^'^nt-m:^ss,  71.  Presence  of  mind  ;  quickness.  Clareji- 
don. 

Pr¥-§Erv'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  preserved. 

Pr£§-j?r-va'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  preserving;  state  of  being 
preserved  ;  protection  ;  care  to  preserve. 

pRj?-§feR'v^-TlvE,  71.  [priservatif,  Fr.J  That  which  pre- 
serves i  a  preventive. 

Pre-5erv'^-tIve,  a.  Having  power  to  preserve ;  conserv- 
ative. 

PBl^-^BBV'A-Tp-Ry,  n.  A  preservative.  WhiUock. 

PRE-SERV'^-Tg-RV,  a.  That  preserves ;  preservative.  Bp. 

PR5-§ERVE%  (pre-zSrv')  iJ.  a.  [prmservoy  low  L.]  [i.  pbe- 
SERTED ;  pp.  FRESERTiHO,  PRESERVED.]  To  keep  or  savo 
from  destruction  or  injury;  to  protect: — to  share;  to 
keep: — to  season  or  pickle,  as  fruits,  &c.,  so  as  to 
keep  them  fit  for  food. 

Pr^-§erve',  71.  Fruit  preserved  in  sugar ;  a  sweetmeat:  — 
a  place  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

Pr:]?-§brv'5R,  n.  One  who  preserves. 

pR^-§feRV'?R-£ss,*  71.  A  female  who  preserves.  Daniel. 

Pr5-§ide',  (pre-zidO  [pre-zid ',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pre-sid',  S. 
W»  P.  J.  F.}  V.  71.  \_pr^sidiOy  L. ;  prisider^  Fr.]  [i.  presid- 
ed ;  pp.  pREaiDiNQ,  PRESIDED.]  To  be  Set  over;  to  have 
authority  over  others  ;  to  act  as  president  or  chairman. 

pB£$'l-D£N-cy,  n.  \prisidence,  Fr.]  The  office  of  president ; 
the  term  of  the  office ;  superintendence. 

Pr£s'J-I)£nt,  71.  [prasidenSf  L.]  One  who  presides  ;  one 
who  is  placed  in  authority  over  others :  —  the  chief  officer 
of  a  society,  university,  college,  corporation,  or  state:  — 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

PrE5-i-d£n'tial,  a.  Presiding  over.  Olanville.  Relating 
o  a  president  or  presidency.  Qu.  Rev. 

Pr£§'j:-dj6nt-shIp,  n.  The  oflice  of  president;  presidency. 

PR5-§ID':?R,*  71.  One  who  presides.  Williams. 

Pb^-sId'j-jJ-L,  o.  [  presidialy  Fr. ;  prasidiumj  L,]  Relating  to 
or  having  a  garrison. 

pR?-slD'i-VRy»  5-  Of  or  belonging  to  a  garrison.  Sheldon. 

PRE-stG-'Nf~F|-CA'Tl(?N,  71.  [prcBsign\ficatiOj  L.]  Act  of  pre- 
signifying.  Barrow. 

Pre-sIg'ni-fy,  v.  a.  [i,  presiomified;  pp.  presigwifyino, 
PBE3IONIFIED.]  To  mark  or  show  out  beforehand.  Pearson. 

pRfiSS,  v.  a.  [presser,FT.i  preTnOfpressus,!^.]  [i.  pressed  ; 
pp.  PRESSING,  PRESSED.]  To  squoezo ;  to  crush;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  crush  with  calamities ;  to  gripe ;  to  constrain  ;  to 
compel  ;  to  impose  by  constraint ;  to  drive  by  violence ;  to 
affect  strongly;  to  enforce;  to  inculcate  with  argument 
or  importunity  ;  to  urge ;  to  bear  strongly  on :—  to  make 
smooth  ;  to  compress ;  to  hug,  as  in  embracing:  —  to  act 
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upon  with  weight ;  to  force,  as  into  some  iervice ;  to  Im 
press. 

Pr£ss,  v.  71.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence;  to  urge  ;  to 
go  forward  with  violence  to  any  object ;  to  crowd ;  ta 
throng ;  to  come  unseasonably  or  importunately ;  to  urge 
with  vehemence  and  importunity ;  to  act  upon  or  influ 
ence.  —  7\)  press  upon,  to  invade ;  to  push  against. 

Pr£ss,  71.  [pressoir,  Fr.]  An  instrument  or  machine  by 
which  any  thing  is  pressed :  —  a  wine-press ;  a  cider-press ; 
—  the  instrument  used  in  printing;  the  art  of  printing;  the 
literature  of  a  country :  —  a  case  or  frame  in  which  clothes, 
&c.,  are  kept ;  a  clothes-press :  —  crowd  ;  throng ;  violent 
tendency: — a  commission  to  force  men  into  naval  or 
military  service :  used  for  impress.    See  Impress. 

Pr£ss'-b£d,  71.  A  bed  that  shuts  up  in  a  case. 

Pr£ss'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  presses 

Pr£:ss'g-Xng,  71-  A  detachment  from  a  ship's  crew,  or  s 
number  of  mea,  for  impressing  men  into  naval  service 

PRfess'jNG,*  jj.  J.  Squeezing;  urgent;  importunate. 

PR£ss'iN&-Ly,  ad.  With  force ;  closely.  Howell. 

fPRJts'siQN,  (presh'un)  n.  Act  of  pressing ;  pressure.  JVewUm. 

tPR£s'si-TANT,  a.  Gravitating;  heavy.  More. 

■j-PRfiss'Ly,  ad.  [pressi,  L.]  Closely.  More. 

PrEss'm^n,  71.,-  pU  PRESSMEN.  A  printer  who  works  at 
the  press :  —  one  of  a  pressgang. 

Pr£ss'-m:6n-ey,  (prSs'mfin-e)  n.  Money  given  to  one  who 
is  impressed.  Oay.    See  Pbest-monet. 

■fPRfiss'NESS,*  71.  Closeness  ;  compression.  Yovmg, 

PrEss'vRE,  (prgsh'ur)  ti.  Act  of  pressing;  state  of  being 
pressed  ;  the  force' or  weight  which  presses ;  gravitation ; 
weight  acting  or  resisting:— violence  inflicted;  opprea 
sion ;  affiiction ;  grievance  ;  distress  :  —  impression  i 
stamp ;  character  made  by  impression. 

Pr£ss'work,*  (pr€s'wiirk)  ti.  The  operation  of  taking  im 
pressions  from  types,  by  means  of  the  press.  Brande. 

fPRibST,  a.  [prest  or  prH,  Fr.]  Ready ;  not  dilatory ;  neat 
tight.  TVsser. 

tPRfiST,  71.  [prest,  old  Fr.]  Ready  money  ;  a  loan.  Bacon. 

Fr£st,*  71.  {Law)  Duty  in  money  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff 
upon  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  left  in 
his  hands.  Crahh. 

Pr£s't^-blb,*  a.  Payable ;  that  may  be  made  good.  Sir  W 
Scott.  ^ A  word  used  in  Scotland.} 

PRES-TA'TipTf,* 71.  An  annual  payment;  a  tax.  RusselL 

Pr£s'ter,  71.  [Trprjarfip.]  A  kind  of  exhalation,  throwa 
from  the  clouds  downwards  with  such  force  as  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  the  collision. 

PRfis'TlQ^E,  71.  [prestige,  Fr. ;  prcestigium,  L.]  pi.  prEs' 
Tf-ij>^E^.  Illusion  ;  imposture  ;  juggling  tricks.  Warburton 

jPR^S-TI^-j-A'TlpN,  71.  [prtEstigiator,  L.]  A  deceiving 
legerdemain. 

■fPRES-TI(i^'I-A-TQR,  71.  A  juggler ;  a  cheat.  More. 

fPRES-Tl^^'j-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Juggling  ;  illusory.  Barrow. 

fPR:?s-Tl9^'i-bOs,  a.  Juggling;  practising  tricks.  Bale 

Pr£st'-m6n-ey,*  71.  Earnest  money  given  to  a  soldiev 
when  he  is  enlisted  ;  so  called  because  it  binds  the  receivei 
to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times  appointed.  fVkishaw. 

PrEs'to,  ad.  [It.]  (Mus.)  I^uick  ;  at  once  ;  gayly. 

jpRE-STRlc'TipN,  71.  [prtBstrictus,  L.]  Dimness ;  a  dazzling 
Milton, 

PrEst'-sail,*  n.  (JVaat.)  All  the  sail  which  a  ship  can 
carry.  Crabb. 

Pre-5um'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  presumed ;  credible ;  prob- 
able. 

Pbe-5um'VBLV,  ad.  Without  examination ;  probably. 

PrE-§uME',  (pr^-zum')  v.  n.  [pr^sumer,  Fr. ;  prtssumo,  L.] 
fi.  presumed  ;  pp,  presuming,  presumed.]    To  take  bo- 
lorehand  ;  to  take  for  granted ;  to  suppose ;  to  believe 
to  venture  without  positive  leave ;  to  form  confident  ur 
arrogant  opinions. 

Pre-^um'er,  71.  One  who  presumes  ;  an  arrogant  person. 

PR?-^UM'ING,*  p.  a.  Supposing: — confident;  arrogant, 
presumptive. 

PR^-§OMp'TlpN,  (pr^-zSm'shyn)  7i.  [priesumptus,  L. ;  prS- 
somption,  Fr.]  Act  of  presuming;  the  thing  presumed 
inclination  to  presume  ;  supposition  ;  confidence  ground- 
ed on  any  thing  presup[H>sed ;  an  argument  strong,  but 
not  demonstrative;  a  strong  probability :— arrogance  ; 
unfounded  reliance  ;  unreasonable  confidence, 

PRE-§iJMP'lfVE  (pre-zum'tjv)  a.  [pr6sompt^,FT.]  Taken 
by  previous  sujiposition :  —  confident;  arrogant:  —  prov- 
ing circumstantially,  not  directly  ;  circumstantial ;  as, 
*^ presumptive  evidence:"  —  supposed,  not  apparent;  as, 
"heir  prestimptive.^'  See  Heir. 

PRE-§OMP'TjVE-iiV,  ad.  In  a  presumptive  manner. 

Pre-^Cmpt'v-oOs,  (pre-zumt'yy-us)  a.  [presomptueux,  Fr  "* 
Arrogant;  unreasonably  confident ;  insolent.   J):3"Thet«. 
is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  three  syllables, 
(pr^-zQm'sh^s,)  which  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

PRE-§DMPT'v-oCs-Ly,  (pr?-ziirat'yu-iSs-le)  ad  In  a  pro- 
sumptuous  manner  I  arrogantly  ;  confidently 

PRE-^DMPT'V-otJs-rfESS,  71,  Quality  of  being  presumptuous. 

Pre-SVP-p59'*L,  71.  Presuppasition.  Hooker, 

Pre-SVP-PO^b',  v.  a.  [presupposer,  Fr. ;  prtB  and  suppose."] 
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I.    VBXBUPP08ZD  ;  pp.    FRESUPFOSIirO,    PRESUPFOSKb.]]     To 

suppose  btifureband  3  to  suppose  as  previous ;  to  imply 
aa  antecedent. 

»E-8&p-pp-sI"TipN,  (pr5-aiip-p9-zXsh'yn)  71.  Supposition 
previously  formed.  Sherwood. 

Pre-svr-Mi^e',  n.  Surmise  previously  formed.  Shah. 

pR?-TftNCE',  71,  [priBtensuSj  L,]  A  false  argument,  ground- 
ed upon  fictitious  postulates';  act  of  pretending,  or  of 
showing  or  alleging  what  is  not  real ;  unfounded  claim  ; 
pretension  j  pretext ;  show  ;  appearance  ;  assumption  ; 
claim. 

PRii-TfiNCE'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  pretension.  Milton. 

PR¥-t£nd',  v.  a.  [prtstendOf  L.]  [i.  PREXErrDEDj  pp,  pre- 
TENUiNO,  PRETENDED.]  To  huld  out,  With  false  or  delu- 
sive  appearance  ;  to  make  a  show  of;  to  feign  ;  to  affect; 
to  simulate;  to  allege  falsely;  to  claim  ;  to  design. 

f  r^-tEnd',  v.  n.  To  hold  out  an  appearance ;  to  make  pro- 
fession ;  to  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely ;  to  presume. 

?R.^-TtJiD'^j>j* p.  a.  Feigned;  making  false  claims. 

Ptt^-TfiND'ED-LY,  ad*  By  pretence  or  false  appearance. 

PR]^-tEnd']ER,7».  One  who  pretends  or  claims  : — one  who 
pretends  to  a  right  to  a  crown  from  which  he  is  exclud- 
ed :  — tiie  name  by  which  Cliarles  Stuarl,  the  grandson  of 
James  II..  of  England,  is  generally  known. 

Pr;!^-t£nd']:ng-,^  j7.  a.  Making  pretensions  ;  simulating. 

Pr?-t£nd'Jn&-LV,  ad.  Arrogantly  ;  presumptuously. 

PR]?-t£nsed',  (pr?-t6n8t0  a.  [prcBtensus^  L.]  (Law)  Pre- 
tended ;  as, ''  a  pretenaed  right  to  land  which  is  in  posses- 
sion of  another." 

PR]q:-T£N'siQN,  (pre-tSn'sh^n)  n.  [prtEtensioy  L.]  Claim, 
true  or  false  ;  assumption  ;  pretence. 

tPR?-T£N'T*-T]LVE,  a.  That  may  be  previously  tried.  fVot- 
ton. 

Fr^-tEn'tiovs,*  a.  Making  pretensions.  Q«.  Rev.  [r.] 

Pre'ter,  n.  [prater^  L.l  A  particle,  in  words  of  Latin  or- 
igin, signifying  beside,  by,  beyondj  beyond  in  time. 

Pr^-te'rj-Ent,*  a.  Past  through  ;  anterior.  Observer.  [R.] 

PRii-TER-JM-piaR'FECT,  a.  {Ch-am.)  Imperfectly  past ;  ap- 
plied to  a  tense  which,  in  its  primary  use,  signifies  a  time 
that  was  passing ;  otherwise  called  imperfect. 

1Pr£t'?r-1te,  &r  Pre't^r-jte,  [pr6t'er-tt,  S.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
pre't§r-U,  tV.  J.  Ja.  fVb.]  a.  [pret^it,  Fr. ;  priBterituSf  L.J 
Past ;  noting  the  past  or  perfect  tense  of  the  verb ;  as, 
**  1  wrote : " — written  often  pretCTit. 

'|Pr£t':^r-Ite,*7i.  The  past  tense.  .Ssh.     , 

|iPRfiT-iR-i"TlQN,  (pr6t-9r-ish'i^n)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  go- 
ing past ;  the  state  of  being  past.  Bp.  Hall. 

JPret'er-Ite-hjEss,  n.  State  of  being  preterite  or  past. 
BenUey. 

Pre-TER-lXpsed',  (pre-t?r-JS.pst')  a.  [praterlapsuSy  L.] 
Past  and  ^one. 

Pre-T]e:r-le'gal,  a.  Exceeding  legal  limits.  K.  Charles. 

PRE-T^R-Mls'sipN,  (pre-ter-mxsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  prtBtermis- 
sio,  L.]   Act  of  pretermitting.  Donne. 

Pre-T^r-mIt',  v.  a.   [prmtermitto,  L.]  [i.  pretermitted  ; 

pp.    PRETERMITTina,     PRETERMITTED.]    To   omit  j   tO    paSS 

by ;  to  neglect. 

Pre-ter-hXi'v-RA-L,  (prS-t?r-nS.t'yy-r&l)  a.  Beyond  what 
is  natural  ;  out  of  ordinary  nature  ;  unnatural;  irregular. 

tPRE-TER-NXT-V-BXL'J-T¥,  n.  Pretematuralness.  Smith. 

Pre-ter-nXt'v-RAI'-I'Vj  a*^'  In  a  preternatural  manner. 

Pre-ter-nXt'v-ral-n£s5,  n.  State  of  being  preternatural. 

Pre-TER-PEB'fect,  a.  [preteritum perfectum,  L.]  (Oram.) 
Perfectly  past ;  applied  to  a  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  past;  as,  "/Aave  done:*'  —  otherwise  called 
simply  perfect. 

Pre'T^R-PIjU-PER'FECT,  a.  [prmteritum  phisquam  perfec- 
tum,  L.]  (Oram..)  More  than  perfectly  past;  applied  to 
a  time  past  before  some  other  past  time;  as,  "/  had 
done  :  "  -   otherwise  called  simply  pluperfect. 

|-Pri:-t£x',  v.  a.  {preUxOy  L.]  To  cloak  ;  to  conceal.  Ed- 
wards. 

Pbi: 
&"...._ 

[prtBteztuwi,  ii.J  Pretence ;  false  appearance ;  false  alle- 
gation ■■>  pretension ;  excuse.  Shak. 

Pre~tSx' T4j*  n.  See  PR^TEXTA. 

Pbe'tpr,  n.  \jpristor,  L,]  A  Roman  magistrate  ranking  in 
dignity  next  to  the  consuls  ;  a  general ;  a  commander ; 
a  judge. 

pRE-TO'Rf-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  pretor ;  judicial.  Burke. 

pRE-TO'RJ-^N,  a.  [pretorianusj  L.]  Judicial ;  exercised  by 
the  pretor. 

rR?-T6'Rf--}iN,*  n.  A  member  of  a  pretorian  cohort.  Gi6- 
bon. 

Pre'tqr-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  pretor.  Dr.  Warton. 

flpRET'Tj-Ly,  [prit't^le)  ad.  With  prettineas;  neatly  ;  ele- 
gantly ;  pleasingly  ;  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

IIPRET'TJ-Nfiss,  (prtt'te-n6s)  tu  Beauty  without  dignity; 
neat  elegance  without  elevation  ;  neatness. 

nPRET'Ty,  (prlt't^)  [prtt't?,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Svu  Wb.f 
pret't?,  R]  a.  {^r^t.  Sax. ;  pretto^  It. ;  prat^  prattitrh,  D.] 
Pleasing;  pleasing  without  being  striking;  moderately 
beautiful:  beautiful  without  being  elegant  or  elevated; 


h:-tExt',  or  PBE'TfiXT,  Jprg-tSxt',  S.    W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja. 
!Jn.  Wb.  i  pr§-text',  or  pre'tSxt,  J. ;  pre'text,  if.  Jjsh.]  n. 


handsome;  neat;  trim:  — applied  m  contempt  or  Irony 
to  men,  &;c. ;  as,  "  \preuy  fellow  1  " 

IJPRET'TY,  (prU'te)  ad.  In  some  degree;  moderately,-  con- 
siderably :  —  less  than  very. 

I|PRET^TV-I§M,*  (prU't§-Izin)  n  Affected  prettiness.  Ed. 
Rev.  [R.] 

Pre-T¥P'J-py,  V.  a.  To  prefigure.  Pearson. 

Pr:?-Vail',  id.  71.  [prdvaloir,  Pr. ;  pnEvalere,  L.]  [:.  pr»- 
yliLEDj  pp.  pREyAiLiNQ,  PREVAILED.]  To  be  prevalent, 
to  be  in  force ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or  influence ;  tl 
overcome  ;  to  gain  the  superiority  ;  to  gain  influence  ;  tc 
operate  effectually:  —  to  extend;  to  become  common.-- 
To  prevail  upon  or  with,  to  persuade  ;  to  induce. 

PRE-VAIL'JNG-,  a.  Predominant;  having  most  influence, 
widely  extended ;  prevalent. 

Pre-vail'in&-lv,*  ad.  Predominantly;  chiefly.  Saunda-M 

IPre-vail'ment,  71.  Prevalence.  Shak. 

Pr£V'A-l£nce,  i  n.  [privalence,  old  Fr. ;  prmvalentia,  \oW 

PRfiv'i-LfiN-cy,  i  L.]  State  of  being  prevalent;  superi- 
ority ;  influence ;  predominance ;  efficacy ;  force ;  va- 
lidity. 

Pr£v'^-l£nt,  a.  [priBvalenst  L.]  Predominant;  power- 
ful ;  efficacious  ;  common. 

PR£v'A-L£NT-liV,  ad.  Powerfully  ;  forcibly.  Prior. 

IIPre-vXr'i-cate,  [pre-vir'e-kat,  S.  TV.  P.J.  F.  Ja.K.  R^i 
pre-va're-'kat,  Sm.Jv.  n,  Ipravaricor,  L.1  [i.  prevaricated  , 
pp,  PRBTARicATiNa,  PREVARICATED.]  To  cvadc  the  truth  J 
to  quibble  ;  to  cavil ;  to  shuffle.  ' 

||tPR?-vAR'j-CATE,».a.  To  pervert;  to  evade  by  a  crooked 
course.  Bp.  Taylor. 

||PRE-vXR-j-CA'TigN,  71.  {jtrcBvaricotiOy  L.]  Act  of  prevari- 
cating ;  a  cavil ;  a  quibble, 

j|Pre-vXr'j-ca-tpr,  71.    [prcBvaricator,  L.]  One  who  pro* 
varicates ;  a  caviller.  —  ( Civil   law)    A    sham-dealer 
(  Cambridge,  Eng.)  A  sort  of  occasional  orator. 

tPR¥~VENE',  V.  a.  [prcevcnio,  L.]  To  hinder.  Phillips. 

PRE-VE'Ni-fiNT,  a.  {jpriBvmiens,  L.]  Preceding;  prevent 
ive.  Milion. 

Pr)?-v£nt',  v.  a.  [priEtJCTiio,  L.]  [i.  prevented  ;  pp.  vrm- 
VENTING,  PREVENTED.]  [fTo  go  beforc  J  to  prccedc  J  t9 
succor.  Bible.  To  anticipate.  Pope.]  To  hinder;  to  obvi- 
ate ;  to  obstruct ;  to  impede  ;  to  preclude. 

fPRil-vfiNT',  V.  71.  To  come  before  the  usual  time.  Bacon* 

PRE-v£NT'^-BLE,a.  That  maybe  prevented.  Bp.  Reynold* 

Pre-vS^n'ta-tXve,*  71.  That  which  prevents:  —  incor 
rectly  used  for  preventive.  Pilkinffton. 

Pre-v£nt']j:r,  71.  One  who  prevents  ;  a  hinderer. 

PR:q;-vENT'|NG-i.y,  ad  In  a  way  so  as  to  prevent.  Dr 
Walker. 

Pre-v£n'ti9N,  n.  [prdvention,  Fr.,  from  preueatum,  L.J 
Act  of  preventing;  state  of  being  prevented;  hinder* 
ance ;  obstruction. 

tPRE-v£N'TipN-AL,  a.  Tending  to  prevention.  Bailey. 

pRE-v£NT'fVE,  a.  Tending  to  hinder;  preservative;  hin- 
dering. 

Pre-vent'jve,  n.  A  preservative ;  that  which  prevents, 

Pr^-vEnt'jve-lv,  ad.  In  a  preventive  manner. 

Pre'vj-oCs,  a.  Iprmviits,  L.]  Antecedent;  going  before 
prior  ;  introductory  ;  preliminary  ;  anterior. 

Pre'VI-oOs-L¥,  flii  Beforehand;  antecedently;  before, 

PRE'vi-oi3s-Niss,  n.  State  of  being  previous, 

tPR?-vi"§lpN,  (pre-vXzh'yn)  n.  [pravisus,  L.]  Foresigh 
Pearson. 

PRE-WARN',    v.    a.    [i.  PREWARNED  ;  pp.  PRE  WARNING,    PRE 

WARNED.]  To  warn  beforehand.  Beaitm.  4"  Fl. 

Prey,  (pra)7i.  [pratZa,  L.]  Something  seized,  or  liable  to  ba 
seized,  in  order  to  be  devoured  ;  rapine  ;  booty  ;  spoil  [ 
plunder  ;  ravage  ;  depredation.  —  A  beast  or  animal  of 
prey  is  one  that  lives  on  other  animals. 

Prey,  (pra)  v.  n.  Ipmdor,  L.]  \i.  PRErEo  ;  pp.  PREriNo. 
PREYED.]  To  feed  by  violence;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to 
corrode. 

Prey'j?r,  (pra'er)  n.  A  robber  ;  devourer ;  plunderer. 

Pri'Jl-P^§M,  71,  \vTiopismus,  L.]  A  preternatural  tension. 

P^RICE,  7u  [pnx^  Fr. ;  prew,  Ger. \prls,  Goth.]  'the  sum 
for  which  any  thing  may  be  bought;  an  equivalent  paid 
for  any  thing ;  value  rated  in  money ;  cost ;  charge  j 
expense ;  worth  ;  estimation  ;  rate  ;  reward. 

Price,  v.  a.  \i.  priced;  pp.  pricing,  priced.]  [To  pay 
for.  ^sttser^  To  put  a  price  on ;  to  value. 

Price-COr'r?nt,*  n.  A  list  or  enumeration  of  various 
articles  of  merchandise  with  their  present  market  price* 
stated.  McCulloch. 

Priced,'*'  (prist)  a.  Having  a  fixed  price ;  rated  at  a  price 
P.  Mag. 

Frice'l^ss,  a.  Invaluable ;  without  price.  Shak. 

PrIce,  v.  a.  [i,  pricked;  pp.  priceinq,  pricked.]  To 
pierce  with  a  small  puncture  :  —  to  erect,  as  the  ears  ;  —  to 
fix  by  or  hang  on  a  point;  —  to  nominate  by  a  puncture  oi 
mark  :  —  to  spur  ;  to  goad  ;  ,to  impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  pain  * 
to  wound  or  cut :  —  to  make  acid  :  —  to  mark  a  tune. 

PRtCK,  V.  n.  To  dress;  to  come  upon  the  spur:— to  prinkt 
to  aim  at  a  point. 

pRlCK,  n,  A  sharp,  slender  instrument ;  a  thorn  ;  a  point 
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4  /oad  ;  a  puncture  ;  a  point  at  which  archers  aim:  —  the 
print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

^AicK'KR,  71.  He  or  that  which  pricks;  a  sharp  point;  a 
prick  ;  a  prickle. 

PRiCK'ET,  71.  A  buck  in  his  second  year.  Shak. 

PrIck'jng,  71.  Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

PalcK'LE,  (prik'kl)  iu  A  small,  sharp  point,  or  pointed 
ehoot  growing  from  the  bark,  as  in  the  brier  or  goose- 
berry i  a.  pricker.  ffA  basket  made  of  briers.  B  Jonson,] 

PbYc'kle-bXck,  (prik'kl-bak)  n,  A  small  fish  ;  called  also 
stickleback. 

Pe/ck'li-nEss,  n.  Fulness  of  prickles  or  sharp  pointai 

pRYcK'ijbOSE,  71.  A  tailor,  in  contempt,  VEstrangc. 

PRfcK'Ly,  a.  Full  of  prickles  or  sharp  points. 

PRicK'Ly-PEAR,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  sharp  thorns ; 
the  Indian  fig;  cactus  opwnlia.   Crabb. 

PrIck'mXd-am,  71.  A  species  of  houseleek. 

PbIck'-Post,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  post  framed  into  the  breast- 
summer.  Crabb, 

PrIck'pOnch,  71.  A  pointed  tool,  of  tempered  steel,  to 
prick  a  round  mark  in  cold  iron. 

pRiCK'soNG,  71.  A  song  pricked  down,  or  set  to  music  ;  va- 
riegated music,  in  contradistinction  to  plainaong. 

PrIck'WOOD,  (-wQd)  71,  A  tree.  Aiaswortk. 

tPRiDE,  71.  Inordinate  self-esteem ;  behavior  which  indi- 
cates too  little  esteem  of  others  ;  haughtiness ;  loftiness 
of  air;  arrogance;  conceit;  vanity;  insolence;  insolent 
exultation  ;  elevation  ;  dignity  ;  ornament ;  show  ;  splen- 
dor ;  ostentation  :  —  the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  mule  :  —  a  sort  of  fish. 
'Rbi'de,  v.  a.  [i.  PRIDED  ;  pp.  PHiDiNo,  PRIDED.]  To  make 
proud  ;  to  rate  high,  followed  by  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

^f£RiDE'FOL,  o.  Insolent;  proud,  ff.  Rickardson. 
■'fPRIDE'Li^ss,  a.  Without  pride.   Chaucer. 

ipRlD'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  pride  of  heart.  Barrow. 

J-Pbie',  (pri)  71.  Probably  an  old  name  of  privet    Tusscr. 

fPBIEF,  (pr5f)7i.  Proof.  Spenser. 
iPbi'er,  n.  One  who  pries  or  inquires  narrowly. 
CPriest,  (prest)  71.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices  ;  a 
clergyman;  an  ecclesiastic,  above  a  deacon,  below  a 
rbishop. 

iPRiEST'cBJtTT,  71.  The  arts  and  management  of  priests 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  to  gain  power ;  religious 
ifraud  or  artifice. 

ipRIEST'cR,iFT-y,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  possessed  of,  priest- 
craft. Ch.  Ob. 

.pRiEST'jy:sa,  n.  A  woman  who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 
/<P«iest'iiood,  (prGst'hQd)  n.  The  office  and  character  of 
a  priest;  the  order  of  priests  ;  the  second  order  of  the  hi- 
.  erarchy,  in  episcopacy. 
-Wbiest'ing,*  n.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  priest.  Milton. 
'  PRliisT'l^M,*  n.  The  character,  influence,  or  government 

of  the  priesthood.  Ec.  Rea. 
(■Pjiiest'less,*  a.  Having  no  priest.  Pope. 

>  Priest^like,  a.  Resembling  a  priest.  Shak. 

>  Pbiest'JjI-hEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  priestly. 

'■  Pbiest'lV,  ja.    Relating  to  or  becoming  a  priest ;  sacerdo- 
tal. 
'  PBiEST'.Rl<D-BEW,,(-dn)  o.  Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 

Sjirft. 
■  IPbieve,  (prev)  B.  a.  To  prove.  Chaucer. 

tRbIg,  v.  n..  [prachgen^  D.l  To  steal ;  to  filch.  Barret. 

PbIgs^,  n.  [\A.  thief.  Shak.}  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  prag- 
matical little  ftdJow  ;  an  upstart.  Tatler.  [A  cant  word.] 

pRlG'jaER-y,*  m.  The  qualities  of  a  prig  ;  pertness  ;  con- 
ceit. Qu.'Rev, 

PrI&'j&ish,  a.  Vain;  conceited;  coxcomical ;  affected. 
iBroekett. 

pBlG'j&jsn-LV,*  ad.  In  a  priggish  manner;  conceitedly. 
Booth. 

pBlG'.fii?atf,*  n.  The  qualities  of  a  prig ;  conceit.  Qu.  Rev. 

pRliLL,  n.  A  birt  or  turbot ;  —  called  also  brUl.  Amsworth. 

Prill'iqn,*  (prtry.'")  «■  'I'i"  extracted  from  the  slag  of 
the  furnace.  Hamilton. 

pRlM,  a.  Formal ;  precise  ;  affectedly  nice.  Smft. 

PrKm,  w.  a.  [t.  pRiMMED;p/i.  p£.iuM[nG,  friuucd.]  Todeck 
up  with  great  or  affected^ oicety  ;  to  prink. 

pRl'MA-cy,  n.  [pn'moiite,  Fr.,;  primatits^  L.]  The  office  or 
d'gnity  of '.primate;  'the  ehief  ecclesiastical  station;  su- 
premacy. 

PkVma  D^N^NA*  7U  [It  ■•  \  singer  who  performs  the 
first  female  part  in. an  Italian  opera;  a  first-rate  female 
singer,  or  actress.  Grant. 

Pri' MA  FA'CI-Ey*i  (^^xUm^W9)iQ-S)  [L.]  "On  the  first 
face  or  view ; "  at  first  sight. 

PbT'MA^^E,  n  (Co^n.)  "^An  allow^flce  ptid  by  a  shipper  or 
consigner  of  goods  to  the  master  am^  sailoi's  of  a  vessel, 
for  loading  it.  Ainsworth. 

PbI'MAL,  a,  [ primus yh.]^ First;  'pi-unary.  Shnk. 

|PBT-MAL'|-Ty,*  n.  State  of  bei-ng  th«  first.  Baxter. 

PrT'ma-rj-L¥,  flrf-  Originally;  atficst;  in  the  tir-t  place. 

pEf'M*-BT-Niss,  n.  State  of  beiing  iirimwry.  Norrin. 

/Ri'MA-RY,  a.  [primariiiSy'L.]  Firsi  in  limo,  place,  or  rank; 
first  'in  intention  or  meaning ;    primiiive;  origins! ;  firrtt; 


chief;  principal.  —  Primary  planet     a  planet  which  ro 
volves  around  the  sun,  and  not  round  another  planeL 

PRfM^.-Ry,*  n.  A  principal  thing.  Pennant. 

pRi'M.fliTE,  71.  [primatjFr.;  primus yh.]  An  ecclesiastical 
chief;  a  prelate  of  superior  dignity  or  authority  ;  an  arcb 
bjshop. 

Pri'm^tE-shIp,  71.  Office  of  a  primate  ;  primacy. 

Prj-mAt'j-cJiL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  primate.  Barrow. 

Prime,  n.  {primus,  L. ;  prim,  Sax.]  The  first  part  of  the 
day;  the  dawn;  the  morning;  the  beginning;  the  early 
days ;  spring ;  the  spring  of  life  ;  the  first  or  best  part ' 
—  the  height: — the  first  canonical  hour.  —  Prime  of  IkA 
moon,  the  new  moon  at  her  first  appearance 

Prime,  a.  Early;  blooming;  principal;  first-rate ;  first , 
original  ;  excellent,  —  Prime  vertical^  a  vertical  circle 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  —  Prime  nam- 
berSf  numbers  which  have  no  divisors,  or  which  cannot 
be  divided  into  any  less  number  of  equal  integral  parts, 
than  the  number  of  units  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
such  are  3,  3,  5,  7,  11,  &c. 

Prime,  m.  a.  [i.  primed;  pp.  primiito,  primedJ  To  put 
powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gan.  ~  [  primery  Fr.]  To  lay  tht 
ground  or  first  coat  on  a  canvas  for  painting. 

PrIme'lv,  fld.  Originally;  primarily;  excellently:  well. 

PBiME'-MiN'|s-TEB,*  71.  The  head  of  a  ministry  or  cabi 
net ;  the  premier.  Bolingbroke. 

Prime'n^ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  first ;  excellence. 

fPRlM^ER,  a.  [pHmariuBy  It.^  First;  original.  Mountagu. 

Pbi'M'i:'r,  71.  [pHmariusy  L.]  A  first  book  for  children  ;  i 
book  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church: — a 
printing  type,  called  long  primery  larger  than  bourgeois, 
and  smaller  than  small  pica. 

PRj-ME'ROyU.  [primera,  Sp.j  A  game  at  cards.  Shak. 

Pri-me'val,  a.  [primavusy  L.]  Original;  of  the  earliesl 
ages ;  primitive ;  first. 

fPRl-ME'voys,  a,  PrimevaL  Bailey. 

tPRi-MI-(j^E'NI~^L,  a.  First-born;  primogenial.  OlanviOt 

iPRl-MJ-^E'NJ-bOs,  a.  [primigeniusy  L.]  First-born ;  pri 
mogenial.  Bp.  Hall. 

PrI'mine,*  71.  (Bat.)  The  external  integument  of  the 
ovule.  P.  Cije. 

Prim'ing,*7i.  Powder  for  the  pan  of  a  gun:  —  the  first  col 
oring  or  coat  of  painting.  Crabb. 

Pbi-mIp'j-lar,  a.  [primipUariSy  L.]  Of,  or  belonging  to 
the  captain  or  leader  of  the  van-guard  of  a  Roman  ar 
my.  Barrow. 

pRT-Ml"Tf'jEy*  CprI-mTsh'e-6)  lupl  [L.]  The  first  fruits 
of  the  year.  —  (Law)  The  profits  of  a  church  living  foi 
one  year  after  it  becomes  void.  Crabb. 

PRi-Mi"TiAL,  (pri-mlsh'&l)  a.  [primituBy  L.]  Primitive 
first.  Ainsworth.  [*.] 

Prim'i-tJve,  a.  {primitif.  Ft.  ;  primiHvuSy  L.]  Ancient 
original;  primary;  not  derivative ;  established  from  the 
beginning  ;  formal ;  imitating  the  supposed  gravity  or  ex- 
cellence of  early  times  ;  grave  ;  solemn.  —  Primitive  colors.  ^ 
the  seven  prismatic  colors,  now  more  properly  restricted 
to  three,  viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

PrIm'i-tIve,  n.  An  original  or  primitive  word. 

PBlM'j-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  Originally  ;  at  first ;  primarily. 

PRlM'i-TlvE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  primitive  ;  antiquity. 

fPRlM'i:-TY,  71.  [primitusy  L.]  State  of  being  first;  primi- 
tiveness.  Pearson. 

PBlM'Ly,*fld.  With  primness;  precisely.  Smart, 

PrIm'ness,  71.  Affected  niceness  or  formality.  Oray 

PRj'Mdy*  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  first.  Hamilton. 

PRI-Mp-9^E'NJ-^L,  a.  [primigeni}ts,  L.]  First-born  ;  origin- 
aj ;  primary;  primitive;  constituent;  elemental 

PbI-MP-9£n'i-t1ve,*  n.  Primogeniture.  Shak, 

PRl-MQ-^fiN'j-TiVE,*  a.  Relating  to  primogeniture  Month. 
Rev. 

Pri-M9-9-£n'i-tpr,  71.  An  ancestor ;  forefather.  Oayton, 

pRI-MO-<^£N'i-TURE,  V,  [primogeniture,  Fr.,  from  primo 
genitusy  L.]  The  state  of  being  the  first-born  -,  the  right 
of  the  eldest  son,  or  of  the  first-born  ;  seniority  ;  elder 
ship. 

pRi-^MQ;<?£N'i-TURE-SHTp,  Tu  Right  of  eldership. 

KPri-MOR'di-al,  [prI-inor'de-9l,  P.  J.  F.  Sm. :  pri-mbr' 
dy?l,  JE.  F.  K.;  pri-mcir'de-^i  or  pri-mc)r'J5-?l,  fV.]  a.  [pri- 
mordium,  L.]  Original ;  existing  from  the  beginning.  Bp 
Bull. 

[Pri-m6r'dj-^l,  71.  Origin;  first  principle.  More. 

I  pRi-MOR'ni-^N,  n.  A  kind  of  plum. 

I  Pri-mor'di-ate,  a.  Original;  primordial.  Boyle. 

PRl-Mi^R'Di-&M,*  71.  [£.]  pi.  PRi-MOR' Df'A.  Begin- 
ning; origin.    Qu.  Rev. 

Primp,  v.  n.  To  behave  in  a  ridiculously  formal  oi  affected 
manner    ;  Cumberland,  Eng.J 

pRlM  RO^E,  n.  A  plant  and  early  flower;  a  species  of  daf 
fodil.  — [a.   Flowery.  Sfiak.] 

^KlU  NOtiED,*  (-rdzd)  a.  Adorned  with  primroses.  War 
ton. 

fRfiffVarar6B'i-z.Ey*  [L.]  "The  first  mover:"  — tha 
which  puts  every  thing  in  motion.  —  {PtoUmair.  astron  \ 
The  outermost  sphere  of  the  universe,  which  gives  roo 
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don  (0  all  the  others,  and  tarries  them  rounrl  with  it,  in 
its  diurnal  revolution.  Its  centre  is  tlie  centre  of  the 
earth.  Brandt. 

tRi'Mus  lis^TER  Pa're^,*  [L.]  "The  firsi  among 
^^^^al8."  Scadamore. 

fPRi'MV,  a.  Blooming;  early.  SAafc. 

PrInce,  71.  [Fr.  J  princepsj  L.]  A  chief  of  any  body  of 
men;  a  chief;  a  ruler;  aaoverei^in:  —  a  sovereign  of  a 
principality,  and  of  lower  rank  than  a  king:  — the  son  of 
a  king,  specially  the  eldest  son.  —  [fA  princess.  Caiiv- 
den,'] 

fpRlNCE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  prince  j  to  take  state.  Shak. 

PrInce'a.9E,*  71.  The  body  of  princes.  Month..  Rev.  [R.] 

PrInce'dqm,  (prins'dum)  iu  The  rank,  estate,  or  power 
of  a  prince ;  sovereignty  ;  principality.  M'dtoiu 

PrInce'liee,  a.  Becoming,  or  like,  a  prince.  Shak. 

pRlNCE'Lj-N£as,  n.  State,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

PrInce'lJno,*  n.  A  amall  or  petty  prince.  Young, 

PrXnce'ly,  a.  Relating  to  a  prince;  becoming  a  prince; 
having  the  rank  of  a  prince ;  royal ;  noble ;  honorable  ; 
grand ;  august. 

PRIKCE'LV,  o^  In  a  princelike  manner. 

pRls'CE^-F^ATH'^R,  71.  A  plant  and  flower;  a  species  of 
amaranth. 

PrIn'c£$-m£t'al,  n.  A  kind  of  factitious  metal,  com- 
posed of  fine  brass  and  tin  or  zinc.  Todd. 

PrTn'cess,  n.  [princessej  Fr.]  A  sovereign  or  royal  lady ; 
the  wife  of  a  prince ;  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

PrIn'c|-pal,  a.  {prmcipaly  Fr. ;  princvpalis.,  L.]  Chief; 
first ;  capital  ;  essential ;  important ;  main  ;  most  consid- 
erable }  greatest  in  amount  or  importance. 

pRiN'cl-PAL,  n.  A  head  ;  a  president ;  the  first  officer  in  a 
seminary :  — a  leader ;  achief,  not  a  second: — one  pri- 
marily engaged,  not  accessory  or  auxiliary:— a  capital 
sum  placed  out  at  interest.  —  {Arch.)  A  main  timber 
in  a  building. 

PrIn-ci-pXl'j-TV,  rt.  [principalUej  Tr.]  The  state,  rank, 
office,  or  domain  or  a  prince;  sovereignty:  —  supreme 
power: — the  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as, 
the  principality  of  Wales. 

pRl]!f'Cj-PAL-L¥,  ad.  Chiefly  ;  above  all ;  above  the  rest. 

PrYn'c|-p^l-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  principal  or 
chief. 

fPRlN'cj-PATE,  7t.  [principatuSj'L.']  Principality;  supreme 
rule.  Barrow. 

pRfN-clP'  1-4,*  n.  pU  [L,]  First  principles ;  elements. 
JVewton. 

tPRjw-clP'l-^lj,*  a.  Initial ;  elementary.  Bacon. 

VRpi-ctv'i-XNT,*  a.  Relating  to  the  beginning  or  first  prin- 
ciples. Coleridge,  [r.] 

tPR|N-clP-J-A'Tl9N,  n.  l^prineipiuviy  L.]  Analysis  into  ele- 
mental parts.  Bacon. 

PrIn'cj-ple,  (prin'se-pl)  ii.  [pnnctpmm,  L.]  An  element; 
constituent  part;  original  cause;  being  productive  of 
other  being ;  operative  cause ;  fundamental  truth ;  ori- 
ginal postulate  ;  first  position  from  which  others  are  de- 
duced ;  ground  of  action;  motive;  r  tenet  on  which 
morality  or  religion  is  founded  ;  doctrine  ;  rule  of  action 
or  conduct ;  foundation  of  morality  or  religion. 

PRlN'Cf-PIiE,   V.  a.    [i.  FIIINCIPL.ED  ;  pp.  PRINCIPLINO,  PRIK- 

ciPLED.]  To  establish  or  fix  firmly  in  the  mind,  as  a  prin- 
ciple ;  to  educate  in  good  principles  ;  to  indoctrinate. 

PrIn'ci-pled,*  (-pld)  p.  a.  Having  principles;  fixed  in 
opinion. 

fPRlN'cocK,  a.  Pert;  coxcomical.  Florio. 

fPRlN'cox,  71.  A  coxcomb;  a  conceited  person  ;  a  pert  young 
rogue.  Shakn  [Rare  or  local.] 

pRiN'j-A,*  n.  (OrnUh.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of 
Java.  Horsjield. 

PrKnk,  (pringk)  v.  n.  [pronken,  D.]  [i.  prinked  ;pp.  prikk- 
I  NO,  prinked.]  To  prank  ;  to  dress  for  show.  Howell. 

PrInk,  v.  a.  To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation.  Cowper. 

PeInt.  v.  a.  limprimer,  empreint,  Fr.]  [i.  printed  ;  pp. 
PRINTING,  PRINTED.]  To  mark  by  pressure ;  to  impress 
any  thing,  so  as  to  leave  its  form ;  to  form  by  impression ; 
to  impress  on  paper  by  means  of  letters  or  types ;  to 
stamp. 

PRtNT,  V.  n.  To  use  the  art  of  printing ;  to  publish  a  book. 

pRtNT,  n.  [empreinte,  Fr.l  A  mark  or  form  made  by  impres- 
sion or  printing  ;  any  thing  printed  : — that  which,  being 
impressed,  leaves  its  form  ;  as,  a  butter-;)7^7it .-  —  a  cut;,  in 
wood  or  metal,  to  be  impressed  on  paper;  the  impression 
made  ;  a  picture  ;  a  stamp :  —  tlie  letters  in  a  printed  boolc  : 
—  a  printed  work  or  sheet :  — a  newspaper. 

PrInt'er,  n.  One  who  prints  books,  Sec. ;  one  employed 
in  printing. 

PrInt'¥R5'-Ink,*  (W  PrTnt'ing-Ink,*  n.  Ink  used  for 
printing,  commonly  made  of  linseed  oil,  boiled  to  a  var- 
nish, and  lampblack.  Hamilton. 

Pr1nt'^-rY)*  n.  An  establishment  for  printing  cottons,  &c. ; 
print  works.  Pitkin,   [r.1 

PRiNT'jNG,  n.  The  business  of  a  printer  ;  the  art  orprocess 
of  impressing  letters  or  words ;  typography :  — the  process 
uf  staining  linen  with  figures. 


pRlNT^jNG-Ho6aE,*n.  A  house  where  printing  is  execul 
ed.  Johnson. 

PrInt'jng-M^-^hIne',*  71.  A  machine  for  performing 
with  rapidity,  the  operation  of  printing  by  steam-power 
P.  Cyc 

Pr1nt'ing-PrEs3,*  n.  A  press  or  machine  for  printing 
Ure. 

PrInt'l^ss,  o.  That  leaves  no  impression.  Milton. 

PRtNT'-s£r-L-i:R,*  n.  One  who  sells  prints.  Qent.  Ma^. 

PrTnt'-su5p,*  n,  A  shop  where  prints  are  sold.  Davits 

Fri-5n'p-d5n,'''  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped,  of  feline  forni 
found  in  Java.  Hor^eld. 

PrFqr,  a.  [L.]  Former;  being  before  something  else;  an 
tecedent;  anterior;  previous;  preceding. 

Pri'qr,  71.  [prieur^  Fr.]  The  head  of  a  priory,  or  of  a  mon 
astery,  in  rank  belo\v  an  abbot. 

Pri'qr-^te,  71.  {prioratusy  low  L,]  Office  or  governmen 
of  a  prior.   Warton. 

Pr!'qr-£ss,  71.  The  head,  or  lady  superior,  of  a  convent  U 
nuns. 

PRi-dR'|-Ty,  7u  The  state  of  being  prior  or  first ;  antec« 
dence  in  time  or  place  ;  precedence. 

pRl'pR-L¥,  ad.  Antecedently.   Oeddes.  [r.] 

PRi'pR-SHiP,  Ti.  The  state  or  office  of  a  prior. 

Pri'q-RY,  n.  A  convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

PrT'9A(^e,  71.  [prisagSyOXA  Fr.]  {English  law)  The  king'i 
share  or  custom  of  lawful  prizes,  usually  one  tenth.- 
PrVsa^ej  an  ancient  duty,  now  called  butlcrage^  by  which 
the  king  took,  at  his  own  price,  a  certain  portion  of  tho 
cargoes  of  wine  brought  into  certain  ports.  Cowel. 

pRjs-clL'Ll/tN-IST,*  71.  A  follower  of  Priscillian,  bishnu 
of  Atila  in  Spain,  in  the  4th  century.  Braade. 

Piti§E,*  V.  &  71.  See  Prize,  and  Pry. 

jPri^'er,*  71.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize.  Shak 

Pri'^m,  (prizm)  n.  [priswie,  Fr. ;  Trpio-^u,  Gr.]  A  geometrt 
cal  figure  or  solid,  whose  two  ends  are  parallel,  equal, 
and  straight,  and  whose  sides  are  parallelograms:—  ari 
optical  instrument  or  prism  of  glass,  whose  ends  are  tri- 
angles. 

PrI§-mXt'ic,  a.  [prismaUque^  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  formed 
as,  a  prism. —  Prismatic  colors,  or  primary  cwfor.?,  the  seven 
c61ors  into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed,  when  re- 
fracted from  a  prism ;  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  violet. 

Pri§-mX.t'(-cal,*  a.  Formed  as  a  prism  ;  prismatic 
Ash. 

Prj§-mXt'i-c^L-]:4V,  ^.  In  the  form  of  a  prism.  Boyle* 

pRi§-MA-T5lD'^L,*  a.  Resembling  a  prism.  Smart, 

PrI^'moId,  71.  An  imperfect  prism ;  a  figure  resembling  tne 
form  of  a  prism. 

FrT^'my,*  o.  Like  a  prism  ;  prismatic.  Jodrell.  I  R.J 

Pr1s'p-d6n,*  71.  (CoTicA.)  A  fresh-water  conchifer  or  shell 
P.  Cyc. 

PrI^'on,  (prliz'zn)  n.    [Fr.]    A  place  of  confinement , 
house  for  prisoners ;  a  jail. 

PrI^'on,  (prlz'zn)  v.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine.  Skak 

PrI§'on-base,  (priz'zn-bas)  71.  A  kind  of  rural  play  ;  — 
called  also  prisoners-base,  and  prisoTi^ars.  Sandys, 

PrI§'on-er,  (priz'zn-er)  tu  \^prisonnier,  Fr.]  One  who  is 
confined  in  prison,  or  under  arrest ;  a  captive  ;  one  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

Pr1§'on-h60se,  (priz'zn-hoQs)  71.  A  jail;  a  prison. 

fPRls'ON-MfeNT,  (priz'zn-m€nt)  n.  Imprisonment.  Shak 

PRts'TJNE,  a.  {^pristine,  old  Fr. ;  pristinas,  L.]  First ;  an ; 
cient ;  original ;  primitive. 

PrKs'tjs,*  71.  A  genus  of  fishes  ;  the  saw-fish.  Crabb. 

PrIth'ee.  a  familiar  corruption  of  pray  thee,  or,  /  praj 
thee.  Rowe. 

PrIt'tle-prXt'tle,  n.  Idle  or  empty  talk;  trifling  lo- 
quacity. Bp.  Bra-mhall. 

Pri'va-CY,  [pri'vj-se,  P.  E.  Jo.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pjl'v^-s?  or 
priv'gi-se,  fV.  J.  F. ;  priv'9-se,  S.  K.]  n.  State  of  being 
private  or  secret ;  secrecy  ;  retirement ;  retreat ;  seclu 
sion. —  [privauti,  Fr.  Privity;  joint  knowledge  ;  great 
familiarity.  ArbuUinot.'] 

^pRf-tA'DO,  71.  [Sp.]  A  secret  friend.  Bacon. 

pRl'v^TE,  a.  [privatua,  li.]  Not  open  ;  secret;  alone;  not 
accompanied  ;  single  ;  individual ;  particular  ;  not  pub- 
lic; belonging  to  an  individual,  not  to  the  community 
a», private  property:  —  not  noted  or  known  as  of  public 
or  general  concern,  — In  private,  secretly  ;  not  publicly. 

PRi'V/iTE,  71.  [lA  secret  message.  Shak.]  A  common  sol- 
dier. 

Pri-v^-teer',  n.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  t« 
one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  by  government 
to  take  prizes  from  an  enemy. 

Pri-v^-teer',  v.  71.  To  fit  out  and  manage  privateers. 

PrI-vJl-teer'ing,*  71.  The  employment  of  taking  prizei 
or  property,  on  the  ocean,  from  an  enemy,  by  means  of 
privateers.  Ash. 

Pri-va-teer^'MjSN,*  n.  One  engaged  in  privateerinc 
Kingsley, 

Pri'tate-lYi  ^-  In  ^  private  manner ;  secretly. 

Pr7v^te-h£ss,  r.  The  state  uf  being  private;  priracjr. 
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■  »l'V^TE-W5.T,*  Tu  (Law)  A  right  possessed  by  one  or 
more  persons  of  going  over  the  land  of  another.  Whiahaw. 

pRj-VA'TlpN,  n.  [Ff. ;  privatio^  L.]  State  of  being  desti- 
tute, or  deprived,  of  somethiF^  ;  loss  of  something  j  ab- 
sence ;  deprivation. 

|pRTv'^-TtvE,  [priv'MTv,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K  Sm. ;  prl'- 
V9-tiv,  p.]  a.  [privatif,  Pr. ;  privativus,  L.]  Causing  pri- 
vation ;  tailing  away  ;  consisting  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing; not  positive.  Privatioe  is  in  things  what  nega- 
tive is  in  propositions. 

py  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scolt, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  make  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short,  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchan- 
an make  it  long.  In  defence  of  the  first  pronunciation, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  this  word  is  not  like  primacy 
a,nd  primary;  the  Orst  of  which  is  a  formative  of  our 
Oivn ;  and  the  second  derived  from  the  Lathi  primaritis, 
which,  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  does  not  short- 
en the  i  in  the  first  syllable,  as  privativus  does  ;  and  there- 
fore thessc  words  are  no  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  this, 
which,  besides  the  general  tendency  of  the  penultimate 
accent  to  shorten  every  vowel  it  falls  on  but  u,  seems  to 
have  another  claim  to  the  short  vowel  from  it:s  termina- 
tion ;  thus  sanative,  donative,  primitive,  derivative,  Slc,  all 
plead  for  the  short  sound."  Walker. 

|Pr1v'^-tIve,  n.  That  which  has  metaphysical  existence, 
by  the  absence  of  something;  as,  silence^  which  exists  by 
the  absence  of  sound.  —  (Oram.)  A  letter  or  syllable  pre- 
fixed to  a  word,  which  changes  it  from  an  affirmative  to  a 
negative  sense. 

ipRiv'VTiVE-LY,  ad.  By  privation  ;  negatively. 
PRiv'VTfVE-NEss,  n.  auality  of  being  privative. 
'Rlv'^T,  n.  An  evergreen  plant  or  shrub. 

pRlV'j-Lfi^^E,  71.  [Fr. ;  privUe^umf  L.]  A  law,  or  an  excep- 
tion from  the  common  provisions  of  law,  in  favor  of  an 
individual  or  a  body  ;  a  peculiar  advantage  or  benefit ;  an 
exemption  ;  immunity  ;  a  right  not  universal. 

PrKv'i-lE^^E,  (prTv'e-lSj)  v.  a.  [i.  privileged  ;  pp.  privi- 
leging, privileged.]  To  invest  with  rights  or  immuni- 
ties ;  to  grant  a  privilege  to  ;  to  exempt  from  censure,  in- 
jury, danger,  tax,  &c. ;  to  excuse. 

PRIv'l-L£(j^ED,*(p^iv'e-lejd)p.  a.  Possessed  of  privileges. 

pRtv'l-Ly,  ad.  Secretly;  privately.  Spenser. 

pRlv'!-TY,  n,  [privautc,  Fr.]  Private  communication  ;  con- 
sciousness ,- joint  knowledge  ;  private  concurrence.  [fPri- 
vacy.  Spenser.]  — pL  Secret  parts. 

PrIv'y,  a.  [priv^,  Fr.J  Private;  not  public ;  secret;  clan- 
destine ;  done  by  stealth  :  —  conscious  ;  privately  know- 
ing: — admitted  to  secrets  of  state.  —  Pnuy  council,  (Eng- 
land) the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  styled  privy  councillors.  — Privy  seal,  or 
privy  sig-netf  (England)  the  king's  seal,  which  is  first  set  to 
such  grants  or  things  as  pass  the  great  seal.  fVkishaw. 

PRIV'V)  n.  A  place  of  retirement ;  a  necessary  house. 

Prize,  n.  [preis,  Ger. ;  pris,  Goth.j  A  reward  gained  or 
taken  by  contest  or  contention  ;  a  reward  gained  by  any 
performance;  something  taken  by  adventure ;  anything 
captnred  by  a  belligerent  during  a  war. 

Prize,  v.  a.  fpmer,  Fr. ;  appreciare,  h.]  [i.  prized;  pp. 
PRIZING,  PRIZED,]  To  Set  a  price  on  ;  to  appraise  ;  to  hold 
in  high  esteem  ;  to  rate  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  value  highly. 

Prize,*  v,  a.  To  apply  a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body, 
as  a  cask,  anchor,  or  cannon.  Mar.  Diet.  To  force  up  or 
open,  as  the  lid  of  a  chest,  a  door,  &c.  Forby. 

Prize,*  or  PRi§E,*n.  A  lever  used  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing or  raising  heavy  bodies.  "  This  instrument  is  some- 
times called  a  pry."  Forby,  9:5"In  the  United  States,  it 
is  generally  called  a  pry,  and  the  same  word  is  used  as  a 
verb  to  denote  the  use  of  it.  See  Pry. 

PrIze'-fight-er,  n.  One  who  fights  publicly  for  a  re- 
ward. 

Priz'jer,  n.  [priseur,  Pr.]  One  who  prizes.  [fA  prize-fight- 
en  Shak.l 

Fro,  [L.]'  For  ;  in  defence  of.  —  Pro  and  con,  [for  pro  and 
contra,]  for-and  against.   Clarendon. 

Pro'a,  n.  A  long,  narrow  vessel,  or  sort  of  canoe,  in  the 
Eastern  sens  i  —  a  Malay  boat :  —  sometimes  written  proe. 

pRp-Au'Li-pN,*  n.  (JSrch.)  A  vestibule.  Brande. 

Pr6b'a-bil-I9M,*  It.  (Theology  &.  Ethics)  The  theory 
of  probability,  or  a  theory  that  it  is  right  to  follow,  in 
doubtful  cases,  a  probable  opinion,  though  there  may  bean 
opinion  still  more  probable.  Hallam. 

FROB'A-BfL  1ST,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  probabilism. 
Brande. 

PRdB-A-Blii'l-Ty,  rt.  [pTohabiU.tas,li.]  State  of  being  prob- 
able ;  that  degree  of  evidence,  or  appearance  of  truth, 
which  induces  belief,  but  not  certainty  ;  likelihood  ; 
chance. 

Pr6b'^-ble,  a.  [Fr.  ;  probabilis,  L.l  [fThat  may  be  proved 
Milton.]  That  may  be  ;  having  probability  ;  likely  ;  having 
mure  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

1*r6b'a-bly,  ad.  Likely;  in  likelihood  ;  it  may  be. 

Pbo'bAng,*  n.  (Med.)  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone,  with 
a  sponge  at  the  end,  used  for  probing  the  throat.  Brande. 


PRO'BATE,n,[pro6a(ttm,  L.]  [tProof.  S&e/fonJ  ■  (CatB)Tht 

proof,  or  the  act  of  exhibiting  and  proving,  oi  v  His  and  te» 

taments: — the  official  copy  of  a  will,  with  the  certificali 

of  its  having  been  proved,  BlacksUme. 
Pro'bate,*  a.  Relating  to  the  proof  or  establishment  ou 

wills  and  testaments  ;  as,  probate  court.  TV  Phillips. 
Prq-BA'tiqn,  n.  Iprobatio,  h.]  Act  of  proving ;  proof ;  ev- 
idence ;  testimony.  —  [probation,  Fr.]    Trial;   examine 

tion  ;  moral  trial ;  term  or  time  of  trial  or  of  proving ,  no 

vitiate. 
Pr^-ba'tiqn-al,  a.  Probationary.  Bp.  RicJian^'on 
PRQ-BA'TipN-^-Ry,  a.  Relating  to,  or  Implying,  probatioB 

serving  for  trial. 
Prq-ba'tipn-eb,  n.  One  who  is  upon  trial  or  probation- 
Pr9-ba'ti9N-?b-shIp,  n.   State  of  a  probationer;   novi- 
tiate. Locke. 
tPRp-BA'TlpN-SHtp,  n.  State  of  probacion.  Transl.  of  Bat 
Pro'ba-tIve,  a.   [probatita,  L.]  Serving  for  trial;  proba 

tionary.  South. 
PrP-ba'tqr,  n.  [L.]   An  examiner;  an  approver.  Mayd 

man.  —  (Law)  An  accuser  ;  one  who  undertakes  to  prova 

a  charge  against  another.  Cowd, 
Pro'ba-tq-ry,  [pr6'b9-tur-5,  S.  P.E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pr5bV 

tur-e,  W.  Ja.  R..]  a,  [probo,  L.]  Serving  for  trial.  Bram' 

kail.     Servmg  for  proof.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Prq-ba'tt/m  &ST,  [L.]  "It  has  been  tried;  it  has  been 

proved :  "  —  an  expression  added  at  the  end  of  a  receipt  oi 

a  demonstration. 
Probe,  71.  [probo,\j.]  A  surgical  instrument,  generally  o| 

silver  wire,  for  examining  wounds ;  something  that  probei 

or  examines. 
Probe, «.  a.  [proho,  L.]  [i.  probed  ;pp.  pbobikq,  probed. | 

To  try  with  a  probe ;  to  search  or  try  thoroughly ;  to  ex 

amine. 
Probe'-ScI5'§0R§,  (prob'siz'zyrz)  n.  pi.  Surgical  scissors, 

used  to  open  wounds.   fViseman. 
Pr6b'i-ty,  n.  [probitc,  Fr. ; probitas,!^.]  Honesty;  upriglU. 

ness  J  integrity  ;  sincerity  ;  veracity. 
Prob'lem,  71.  [probUme,  Fr. ;  iTpd0AT]pa,  Gr.]  A  question 

to  be  solved  ;  a  proposition  requiring  some  operation  to  ba 

performed,  or  something  to  be  demonstrated. 
Prob-lem-Xt'i-c^l,  a.  Uncertain:  unsettled;  disputable 
Pr6b-lem-At'!-cal-ly,  ad.  Uncertainly  ;  doubtfully. 
IProb'lem-a-tIst,  71.  One  who  proposes  problems.  Evelyn 
fPROB'LEM-A-TIZE,  V,  n.  To  propose  problems.  B.Jonson 
Prob-qs-cId'j-an,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  mammal  having  a  pro 

boscis.  Braiid,e. 
Prq-b6s'cis,  71.  [Gr. ;  proboscis,  L.]  pLPRp-B6s'ci-l>E§.  A 

prehensile  organ  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  nose, 

as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant;  a  snout, 
PR<?-CA'cioys,  a.  \_procax,  L.]  Petulant ;  saucy  ;  pert.  Bar 

row. 
PRp-cX9'j-Ty,  71,  Petulance  ;  pertness.  Barrow,  [r.] 
Pro-cAt-Xrc'tjc,  a.  [7r/)w/caTa/j*fri«(is.]  Relating  toprocat- 

arxis  ;  forerunning. 
Pro-cAt-arx'is,  71.  [ff-povarajofij.]  (Med.)  The  preexistent 

cause  of  a  disease. 
PRo-cE-D&N' nO,*  n.  (Law)  A  writ  which  lies  where  an 

action  is  removed  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 

fVhishaw. 
PrP-ced'vre,  (prp-sed'yvr)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  proceedings 

manner  of  proceeding  ;  management ;  conduct ;  progress, 

process ;  operation.  [-fProduce.  Bacon.] 
PRp-CEiiD',  V.  n.  [procedo,  L. ;  proceder^  Fr.]   [i.  proceed- 
ed ;  pp.    PROCEEDING,    FBOCEEDKO.]     To    gO    On  ;   tO   gO  Of 

come  forward  or  forth ;  to  tend  to  the  end  designed  ;  to 
advance  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  issue  ;  to  arise  ;  to  ema 
nate  ;  to  take  effect ;  to  be  transacted ;  to  be  produced 
to  carry  on  a  judicial  process. 

PRp-CEED'ER,  n.  One  who  proceeds. 

Pftp-CEED'ING,  n.  \_procHe,  Fr.j  Process  j  conduct;  trans 
action  ;  legal  procedure. 

Pro'ceed^,  or  PBp-CEED?',  [prp-sSdz',  W.  P.  K.  Wb 
pro'sSdz,  Ja.i  pros'edz,  Swi.]  n.  pi.  Produce  ;  income 
rent ;  money  arising  out  of  a  commercial  transaction. 

Pr69-E-LEUS-mAt'JC,  (pr8s-e-IGs-mat'jk)a.  [irpoKcXevaiia 
r(K(if.]  Encouraging  by  a  song,  call,  or  speech.  Jofnisoiu 

fPRp-CEL'liOVS,  a.  [procellosus,  L.]  Stormy.  Bailey, 

fPRP-cEp'TIpN,  n.  PreBccupation.  Kino-  Charles. 

Pro'cer,*7i.  An  iron  hooked  at  the  end.  Crabb. 

fPRp-CERE',  a,  [procerus,  L.]  Tall ;  of  high  stature.  Evelyn 

|pRp-c£R'i-Ty,  n.  [procMtd,  Pr.,  from  procerus,  L.]  Tall 
ness  ;  height  of  stature.  Bacon. 

Pr69'?ss,  (pros'?3)  [pr5s'es,  S:  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  Sm 
pro'ses  or  pr6s'es,  K.]  tu  (prods,  Fr. ;  processas,  L,]  A 
proceeding  or  moving  forward  ;  progressive  course  ;  grad* 
ual  progress;  course.;  methodical  management ;  arrange- 
ment ;  operation.  —  (Law)  The  proceedings  in  an  action  of 
prosecution ;  a  course  of  law.  —  (jlnat.)  The  prominent 
part  of  a  bone. 

pRO-cfis'sipN,  (prtj-sesh'yn)  71.  [Fr. ;  jwocessio,  L.]  Act  of 
proceeding  ,  an  issuing  forth  ;  aretinue  ;  a  company,  a  nu* 
merous  body,  or  train,  marchingin  ceremonious  solemnity 

PRp-c£s'sipN,  (prq-sesh'yn)  V.  n  To  go  in  procession.  [R.^ 
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lt^»-CEs  8iON-*L,(pr9-86Bh'yn-gil)a.rpr(»ce5si(mna.,Fr.]Re- 
latinp  to  a  procession  ;  moving  or  formed  as  a  procession. 

pRQ-cfis'sipN-^L,  (prp-sesh'yn-?!)  n.  [processionai.ej  L.]  A 
book  relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Romish  church. 
Oregory.  [Daoies.  [k.] 

PRp-Cfis'sipN-^L-lsT,*  ju  One  who  walks  in  a  procession. 

pEp-cfis'sipN-VR¥,  (pr^-sesh'yn-gi-r?)  a.  Consisting  in  pro- 
cession. Hooker. 

PEp-c£s'sipN-lNe,*  n.  {Law)  A  term  used,  in  Tennessee, 
to  denote  the  act  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land. 
Bouvier, 

pRp-c£s'siVE,*  a.  Going  forward  ;  advancing.  Coleridge. 

Pmoces  Verbal^*  (prSs-sa-ver-b'il')  [Fr.]  "  Verbal  pro- 
cess."—  {Freiuk  jurisprudence)  An  authentic  written 
minute  or  report  of  an  official  act  or  proceeding,  or  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  Brands. 

pRo'pH&iN,*  (pro'shfin)  a.  fFr.]  {Law)  Near;  next;  as, 
prockein  amy,  next  friend.   Whishav). 

Pro'^hepn-I^m,  n.  \^Tpl}X0l}Vicu6^.^  An  error  in  chronolo- 
gy, by  dating  a  tnmg  oefore  it  happened.  Gregory. 

Pr69'{-d6nce,  or  Pr6'c|-d£nce,  [^pro'se-dens,  Ja.  R. 
Wb.;  pros'^-dfins,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [procideatiaj  L.]  {Med.)  A 
falling  down  of  any  part  Ferrand. 

pRp-clD'v-oOs,*  a.  That  falls  from  its  place.  SmarU       [ton. 

tPEp-clNCT',  n.  IprocinctuSfh.]  Complete  preparation,  jtfii- 

pEp-CLAIj^',  V.  a.  [proclamo.  L.]  [i.  proclaimed  ;  pp.  fro- 
CLAiuiNo,  PROCLAIMED.]  To  promulgate  ;  to  pronounce 
publicly;  to  publish;  to  announce;  to  declare;  to  tell 
openlyj  to  outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

PEp-CLAiM^ER,  n.  One  who  proclaims. 

PEdc-LA-MA'TipN,  71.  [procLamatio,  L.]  A  public  decla- 
ration by  government  or  public  authority ;  a  public  notice  ; 
a  decree  ;  an  edict.  [Icar. 

tPRp-CLiVE',  a.  [proclivis,  L.]  Inclining  or  inclined.  BaUo- 

PEp-CLlv'l-Ty,  n.  [procUvitasj  L.]  Tendency  i  natural  in- 
clination; propension  ;  pronenass  ;  readiness. 

fpRp-CLi'vovs,  o.  Inclined  ;  tending  by  nature.  Bailey. 

PrP-c6h'sul,  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  officer  who  governed  a 
province  with  consular  authority. 

PrP-c6n'sv-l^R,  a.  Belonging  to  a  proconsul;  under  the 
rule  of  a  proconsul.  Milton. 

Pep-c5n'sv-la-R¥,*o.  Proconsular.  Greeneway. 

PrP-c6n'SV-LATE,*7i.  Proconsulship.  Maunder. 

PRp-c6N'sVL-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

Pep-CEAs'tj-nate,  w.  a.  [procrastinoj  L.]  [i.  procrasti- 
nated ;  pp.  PROCRAaTINATING,  PBOURASTlNATED.l  To  pUt 

off  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time :  to  defer ;  to 
delay  ;  to  prolong  ;  to  postpone. 

PrP-ceXs'ti-nate,  v.  71.  To  be  dilatory  ;  to  delay. 

pRp-CRAs-T|-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  procrastinating;  delay; 
dilatoriness. 

pRp-CRis'Tj-NA-TpR,  71.  A  dilatory  person. 

pRp-CEis'Ti-N^-Tp-Ry,*  fl.  Implying  procrastination.  Ec. 
Rev.  [S/iaJc. 

tPR6'CR]?-ANT,  a,  [procreanSf  L.]  Productive;  pregnant. 

JPeo'cee-^nt,  n.  That  which  generates.  Milton. 

PEO'CR^-ATE,  V.  a,  [procreOj  L.]  [i.  procreated  ;pp.  pro- 
creating, PROCREATED.]  To  generate  J  to  produce. 

PEd-CR?-A'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.  ;  procreatio^  L.]  Act  of  procre- 
ating ;  generation  ;  production. 

Pr6'cre-a-tive,  o.  Generative  ;  productive.  Hale. 

Prp'cre-a-tive-n£8S,  tu  Power  of  generation. 

PRo'cR5-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  procreates  ;  generator. 

PrP-crDs'te-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes,  a  robber, 
of  ancient  Greece,  who  accommodated  the  length  of 
his  guests  or  victims  to  the  length  of  his  bed,  by 
either  stretching  them  longer  or  cutting  them  shorter;  — 
stretched,  or  contracted,  to  cover  a  given  extent.  Ck.  Ob. 

pRp-CROs'TE-^N-IZE,*  d.  a.  To  Btretch  or  contract  to  a 
given  or  required  extent  or  size.  Ch.  Ob. 

Pro-CRVS-te'^i^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes ;  Procrus- 
tean. Qu.  Reo. 

pE6c'TpR,  n.  [procurator,  It.']  A  manager  of  another  man's 
affairs :  — an  attorney  in  a  spiritual  court,  or  in  a  court  of 
admiralty;  a  procurator: — an  officer  in  a  university  or 
college. 

Pr6c'tpr,  t).  fl.  To  manage.  Warburton.  [A  cant  word.] 

tPR5c'TpR-^(jJE,  71.  Management,  in  contempt.  Milton. 

I'Rpc-To'Ri-^i,,*  a.  Relating  to  a  proctor.  JVaterhouse. 

tFEpc-T&R'}-CAL,  0.  Belonging  to  a  proctor;  magisterial; 
proctorial.  Prideaux 

Pr5c'tpr-shTp,  7u  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor, 

PrP-cDm'bjent,  a.  \_procumbens,'Lt.'\  Lying  down;  prone. 
—  {Bot.)  Trailing  on  the  ground. 

pRp-ctJE'^  RLE,  a.  That  may  be  procured;  obtainable. 

tPR6c'V-B*-cy>  «•  Management  of  any  thing.  Holinshed. 

Pr6c-V-Ra'tipn, 7i.  The  act  of  procuring:  — management 
of  affairs  for  another  person  :  — a  sum  paid  by  an  incum- 
bent to  a  bishop,  at  visitations. 

Pe6c-v-Ra'tipn-M6n'ey,*  n.  {Law)  Money  for  procuring 
a  loan.  Blackstone. 

Proc'v-ra-tpr,  71.  A  Roman  provincial  magistrate  :  —  one 
who  undertakes  to  manage  any  legal  proceedings  for  an- 
other ;  an  agent ;  manager ;  a  proctor. 


PRdc-v-R^-TO'Ri-^L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  done  by,  a  proctol 

Miffe. 

Peoc-V-ka'tpe-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  procurator. 

PRp-cu'RA-Tp-EV,  [pr9-ka'r9-tyr-«,  S.  W.  P.  J.  IC.;  prSk' 
y-ra-tur-e,  Sm. ;  pxo'k\}-x^-tQ-r^,  Wb.}  a.  Tending  to  proe 
uration.  J.  Fox.  [R.] 

PrP-CURE',  v.  a.  \procurOf  L.]  \i.  procured  ;  pp.  pnocum- 
I  NO,  procured.]  To  manage  ;  to  transact  for  another  ;  tc 
obtain ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  win  ;  to  earn ;  to  per 
suade ;  to  contrive  ;  to  forward, 

PeP-CURE',  o.  71.  To  bawd ;  to  pimp.  Dryden. 

PrP-cure'm?nt,  n.  The  act  of  procuring.  Sir  T.  Elyou 

pRp-CUR'?R,  71.  One  who  procures  ;  a  pimp;  pander. 

pRp-cuR'?ss,  71.  She  that  procures;  a  bawd.  {)5~The9« 
words,  in  their  ill  sense,  Smart  says,  "  are  mostly  pr^ 
nounced  prfic'u-r?r  and  prSc'ii-r^ss,"  All  the  other  prin- 
cipal orthoepists  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Prod.  n.  A  goad  :  —  an  awl.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng  1 

Pr5d'|-g^l,  a.  [prodiguSj  h."]  Profuse;  wasteful;  expea 
sive  ;  lavish  ;  extravagant. 

PEdD'f-&AL,  n.  A  waster  ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  lavisher. 

PR6D-i-G-iL'{-TV,  71.  {prodigalUi,  Pt.^  State  of  being  pro4 
igal ;  excessj  extravagance;  profuuion  ;  waste. 

tPRdo'l-GAL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  prodigal.  Sherwood.  • 

PR6D'|-SAii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  prodigal  manner  ;  profusely. 

tPRSo'j-GfiNCE,  71.  [prodigentia,  L.]  Indigence.  Bp.  HaU. 

PRp-Dl^^'lPVS,  (pr^-dij'ys)  a.  [prodigioaua^  L.]  Wonder* 
ful ;  amazing ;  astonishing ;  portentous ;  enormous ;  mon- 
strous. 

PRp-Dl(^'iPVs-Ly,  (prQ'dljV^-le)  oi.  In  a  prodigious  man- 
ner ;  amazingly ;  astonishingly. 

PEp-DI(i^'IOVs-N£ss,  (prp-dij'ys-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  prn 
digious ;  portentousnesa. 

PR6D'i-qjy,  71.  [prodige,  Fr. ;  prodigium,  L.]  Any  thing  oa 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  portent ;  any  thing  as- 
tonishing; a  wonder;  a  monster. 

fpRp-Dl"TipN,  (pr^-dish'uin)  71,  [proditio,  L.]  Treaflon 
treachery.  Bp.  Hall. 

^PRiio'i-TOR^n.  [L.]  A  traitor.  Shak 

fPEOD-j-To'Rl-PtJs,  a.  Traitorous  ;  treacherous.  Wotton. 

Pr6d'i-TP-RV,  a.  (Laa?)  Treasonable;  treacherous.  Milton 

■fPRo'uROME,  71.  [ prodrome.  Ft.  i  prodroimiSf  L.j  A  forerun 
ner.  Coles. 


fPROD'Rp-MoDs,  fl.  Forerunning.  Mllen. 
PRp-DUCE',  V.  a.  [produce,  L.J  [i.  produ< 
iNO,  produced.]  To  bring  forth;  to  yield  ;' to  afford  ;  to 


give  ;  to  impart ;  to  offer  to  vi&w  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  bear  ;  to  cause  ;  to  effect ;  to  generate  ;  to  extend. 

Prod'uce,  (prSd'dus)  [prod'dfis,  H^.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prSd'jus,  S 
prSd'us, ./.  E.  F.i  pro'dus,  .tfa-A.]  ti.  That  which  is  pro 
duced  ;  that  which  any  thing  yields  or  brings  ;  product 
amount ;  profit ;  gain. 

fPRp-DUCE'M^NT,  71.  Production.  Milton. 

PRp-DU9']?NT,  71.  One  who  exhibits  or  offers.  Ayliffe.  [R-' 

PrP-du^'er,  71.  One  who  produces.  ' 

PrP-dO-^i-bIl'j-ty,  71.  Estate  of  being  producible.  Barrow 

pRp-DiJ'gi-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  produced  or  exhibited. 

PrP-du'c}-ble-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  producible. 

Pr6d'vct,  [prSd'ykt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pr5'- 
diikt,  K.  Ash.^  n.  [productua,  L,]  Something  produced 
by  nature  or  art ;  produce  ;  production  ;  work ;  compo- 
sition ;  effect  of  art  or  labor ;  performance ;  result,  — 
{Arith.)  The  result  or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying 
one  number  by  another ;  sum. 

Prq~dj}c'T4.*  71.  {Qeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct,  fossil,  bi- 
valve shells.  BraTide. 

pRp-DOc'Ti-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  produced;  producible^ 
Maunder,  [r.] 

PRp-DGc'TjiiE,  a.  That  may  be  drawn  out ;  tensile. 

PRp-DDc'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  producing  ;  any  thing  produced  . 
fruit ;  product ;  composition ;  a  literary  work  ;  a  work  of 
art ;  a  performance. 

Pep-dDc'T(VE,  a.  That  produces;  causing  production 
having  power  to  produce  ;  fertile  ;  efficient. 

Pep-dDc'tive-lv,*  ad.  In  a  productive  manner.  AUerk 

PEp-DtJc'TjVE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  productive, 

pR6D-vc-Tlv'j-Ty,*  71.  Power  of  producing.  Coleridge. 

PRp-D0c'TR]E:ss,*7t.  A  female  who  produces.  Harris. 

Pro'em,  71.  [irpooi/iioj/,  Gr. ;  jproa;7niM77i,  L.]  Preface;  In- 
troduction ;  exordium. 

fPRo'^M,  V.  a.  To  preface.  South. 

PrP-e'mj-al,  a.  Introductory  ;  prefatory.  Hammond.  [R.] 

PRP-:)EMP-T6'sis,*[pro-em-t6'sis,  Sm.  Crabby  pr9-em't9-slB, 
K.  Wb.  Ash.]  n.  [ffpoE/iTtTrrw.]  {Astron.)  A  happening 
too  soon:  —  applied  as  a  name  of  a  lunar  equation,  oi 
addition  of  a  day,  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  hap- 
pening  too  soon.  Brande.  [good  to  you.  Sk^ 

jPrP-fXce',  inter j.  {provfa/ie,  old  Fr. ;  prdfaccia.  It.]  Much 

IPrGf'A-NATE,*  v.  a.  To  profane.  Bp.  Tunstall. 

Pr6f-a-na'tipn,  71.  [profano,  L.]  Act  of  profaning  j  vio- 
lation of  things  sacred  ;  irreverence. 

Pep-fane',  a.  [profamis,  L.]  Irreverent  to  sacred  name| 
or  things;  impious;  irreligious;  polluted;  not  pure : — 
secular  ;  not  sacred  ;  as,  "profane  history." 
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fRp  fAne',   ij.    a.    [profanOj   L. ;   profantr^   Fr.]    [i    pro- 
faned; pp.   PHOFANixo,   pflOFANED.l  To  Violate  ;  to  pol- 
ute  ;  to  desecrate  ;  to  put  to  a  degrading  or  wrong  use. 
pR?-FANE'Ly,  ad.  With  irreverence  to  what  ia  aacred. 
PR9-fane'n?ss,  n.  Irreverence  of  what  ia  sacred. 
pRp-FAN'ER,  n.  One  who  profanes  ;  violator. 
PrP-fXn'J-TV,*  n.  ProfanenesS.  Brit.  Critic^  Ec.  Rev,,  Ch* 
06.,  &c,    {>!::f- iMr.  Smart  says  that  this  word  is  "little 
authorized.*'    It  ia  in  common  uae  in  America  and  in 
Scptland,  and  it  is  also  useil   by    respectablu   English 
authors, 
fpRQ-Ffic'TIpN,  n.  [profcctio^  L.]  Advance.  Browne. 
Pro-f?c-tI"tiovs,*  (pro-f^k-tish'us)  a.  Proceeding  from. 

Qibbon. 
Pro'f^RT,*  71.  [L.,  he  brings  forward.]  (Law)  A  bringing 
forward,  an  exhibition,  or  record,  in  curin,  i.  e.  in  a  court. 
Crabb, 
pEp-F£ss',   V.   a.    {jfrofess^,    Fr. ;   professtiSj   L.]   [i.    pro- 
fessed ;  pp.  PROFESSING,  PR0FE3*ED.J  To  malcc  opeu  or 
public  declaration  of;  to  declare  openly,  publicly,  or  in 
strong  terms  ;  to  avow  ;  to  maintain. 
pRp-FEss',  V.  n.  To  declare  openly  ;  to  enter  into  a  state 

of  life,  secular  or  religious,  by  a  public  declaration. 
PrP-f£ssed',*  (pr9-fest')  p.  a.  Avowed  ;  declared  publicly. 
pRp-FEss'ED'iiYi  ad.  With  open  declaration  or  profession  ; 

avowedly ;  undeniably. 
pRp-Fits'siQN,  (pr^-fesh'un)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  professing  ;  that 
which  is  professed;  declaration: — a  calling;  vocation; 
'an  employment  requiring  a  learned  education,  as  those 
of  divinity,  taw,  and  physic. 
pRp-F£s'sipN-;^L,  (pr9-f  esh'un-al)  a.  Relating  to  a  calling 

or  profession  ;  done  by  a  professor. 
pRp-Fiis'sipN-AL-lsT,*  11.  One  who  practises,  or  belongs 

to,  some  profession.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 
pRp-Ffis'sipN-AL-Ly,  (prQ-f^sh'yn-stM?)    ad.    By    profes- 
sion ;  as  a  professor. 
pRp-F£s'spa,  n.  [vrofesseur^  Fr.]   One  who  professes ;  a 
public  teacher  or  some  science  or  art,  in  a  university, 
college,  &c. ;  (me  who  makes  profession  of  any  thing; 
one  visibly  or  professedly  religious. 
Pro-f?s-so'ri-aIj,  a.  [professoHuSf  L.]  Relating  to  a  pro- 
fessor. Bentley. 
/r6-f]?s-so'ri-al-I?m,*  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a 

professor.  Kc.  Rev.  [rJ 
PrP-fISs'spr-shIp,  to.  The  station  or  office  of  a  professor. 
fPRp-Ffis'sp-Ry,  fl.  Professorial.  Bacon. 
Pr6f'fer,  V,  a,  [proferoj  L.]   [i.  proffered  ;  pp.  pboffer- 
iNQ,  PROFFERED.]  To  propose J  to  olfer  to  acceptance; 
to  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 
PRdF^F^R,  T^.  Something  proposed  to  acceptance;  offer. 
Pr6f'fer-:^r,  n.  One  who  proffers. 
pRP-Fli"ciEHCE,  (pr9-fish'ens)  n.  Same  ^proficieiicy 
PrP-f^"cien-cy,  (pr^-fish'en-se)    n.    [projicioy   L.]     Ad- 
vancement; improvement  gained  ;  progress. 
PrP-fI"cient,  (pr9-fish'ent)  n.  [jtrojicienst  L.]  One  who 
baa  made  advancement  or  proficiency  in  any  study  or 
business ;  an  adept. 
fPRp-F'ic'v-oDs,  a.  [projieuusj  li.]  Advantageous;  useful. 

Harvey, 
flPRO'FfLE,  PRp-FlLE',  or  Pro'file,  [pr^-R!',  5.  P.  J.  F. 
K.;  pro'fSl,  £.  Jo.  Sm,;  pro'ffl,  or  pry-f^l',   IV.]  n.  [proJH, 
Fr.]The  outside  or  contour  of  any  thing,  such  as  a  ngiire, 
building,  ornament,  the  face,  &c. ;    a  head  or  portrait 
'  represented  sideways  ;  the  side-face ;  half-face. 
iJPRp-FJiLE',*  V.  a.  To  draw  an  outline  of.  Holland. 
IIPrP-fIl'jst,*   [pr^-fel'jst,  Z".   Sm.i  prof'e-liat,  JlfauTider.] 

n.  One  who  drawa  a  profile.  [Modern.] 
Pr6f'it,  n.  [Fr.]  Pecuniary  gain  ;  opposed  to  loss:  —  the 
surplus  money  which  remains  to  a  dealer,  above  that 
with  which  he  began  ;  beneht ;  advantage  ;  proficiency. 
^R&F'iT.  V.  a.  [prqfiter,  Fr.]   [i.  profited  ;  pp.  profiting, 

PROFITED.]  To  benefit ;  to  advantage  ;  to  advance. 
Pr5f'|T,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to  make  improvement. 
Pr&F')t-^-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Affording  profit;  beneficial }  gain- 
ful;  lucrative;  useful;  advantageous. 
PR6F'JT-A-BLE-Nfiss,  it.  Uuallty  of  being  profitable. 
PRdF'|T-^-BLV,  a(2.  Gainfully;  advantageously. 
Pr6f'jt-l£ss,  a.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage. 
pRdF'Lf-GJL-CY,  TO.  State  of  a  profitgate ;  vice ;  abandoned 

conduct ;  depravity. 
Prof'li-g^te,  a.   [projligatus,  L.]    Abandoned  to  vice; 

openly  vicious  ;  lost  to  virtue  and  decency  ;  shameless. 
Prof'i.1  GATE,  n.  An  abandoned  or  profligate  person. 
fPRdF' LI-GATE,  V.  o.  [profiigo^  L.]   To  drive  away ;  to 

overcome. 
pR5F'Lj-a^TE-LVj  f^-  In  ^  profligate  manner. 
Pr5f'l^-gate-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  profligate 
fPK6F-LJ-GA'TipN,  n.  Defeat;  rout.  Bacon. 
Pr6f'lV-£nce,  TU  Progress  J  course.  WoUon.  [r.] 
t»R6F'LV-£WT,  a.   [projlttena,  L.]  Flowing  forward.  Jtfit- 

ton.  [R.] 
PUQ'FLV'vi-tM*  n.  [L.]  pi.  PRq-PLCVf-jfi,  {Mtd.)  A 

morbid  discharge  or  flux.  Crabb. 
pjto  Fi>R'W4.f*  [L.]  "For  form's  sake." 


PRp-FoCnD',  o.  [profuiuhts,  L.]  Having  f;nA\  depth  ;  disep 
descending  far  below  the  surface  ;  low,  with  respect  tt 
the  neighboring  places  :  —  intellectually  deep  ;  learned :  — 
deep  in  contrivance  ;  hidden  :  — lowly  ;  bumble  ;  submta 
sive. 

Prq-foDnd',  71.  The  deep;  the  sea;  the  abyss.  Milton 

fPRp-FOOND',  V.  TO.  To  dive  ;  to  penetrate,  Olanville. 

PrP-foOnd'h',  ad.  In  a  profound  manner;  deeply. 

PrP-foOns'njbss,  n.  Depth  of  place  j  depth  of  knowk 
edge ;  profundity. 

Prp-fDh'di-tv,  v.  State  of  being  profound ;  depth  of 
place  or  knowledge. 

PrP-fuse',  a.  [profiLius^  L.]  Lavish ;  too  liberal ;  prodi- 
gal ;  extravagant ;  overaboutiding  ;  exuberant. 

fPRp-FU^E',*  V.  a.  To  pour  forth ;  to  make  abundant 
Armstrong: 

FrP-fuse'jL¥,  ad.  In  a  profuse  manner;  lavishly. 

pRp-FtJSE^N^SS,  TO.  State  of  being  profuse  ;  profusion. 

PRp-FU'^lpN,  (prQ-fu'zhun)  n.  [profusiot  L.]  State  of  being 
profuse  ;  lavishness  ;  prodigality ;  profuseness ;  excess 
extravagance;  lavish  expense:  —  abundance;  exuberant 
plenty. 

PRdG,  V,  ft.  To  go  a  begging;  to  procure  by  beggarly 
tricks ;  to  steal ;  to  shift  meanly  for  provisions.  More. 

[IjOW.] 

Prog,  n.  Victuals  ;  provision  of  any  kind.  Swifl.  [Low,"] 
fPRp-^fiN'ER-ATE,  V.  o.  [progenerOj  L.]  To  beget.  Cotgrave. 
fPRp-^jfeN-ER-A'TlpN,  TO.  llie  act  01    begetting;    prop» 

gation.  Johnson. 
PRp-(?£N'i-TpR,  n.    [L.]    One  from  whom  another  do> 

scends  in  a  direct  line  ;  a  forefather  ;  an  ancestor. 
Pr69^'5-ny,  n.  [progSnie^  old  Fr. ;  progenies,  L.]  Offspring; 

descendants;  issue;  race. 
pR5G-NO'SfS,*  n.  [TTfydyvoiaig.]  {Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cine by  which  the  progress  and  termination  of  disease! 

are  judged  of  by  their  symptoms.  P.  Cyc. 
PrPG-nSs'tjc,  a.  [irpoy ■'0}a-TiK6s.]  Foreshowing:  —  fore* 

tokening  disease  or  recovery  ;  as,  a  prognostic  symptom. 
PrPG-nos'tic,  n.  A  prediction  ;  a  token : — the  judgment 

formed  of  the  event  of  a  disease. 
fPRpG-NSs'Tic,  V.  a.  To  prognosticate.  Bp.  HackeU 
pRpG-Nds'Tj-c^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  foreknown  or  fore. 

told.  Browne. 

PRpG-NdS'TI-CATE,   V.    a.    [t.  PROGNOSTICATED  ;  pp.    PROQ. 

HosTicATiTfo,  PROGNOSTICATED.]  To  foretell ;  to  foreshow 

PRQG-Nds-Tl-CA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  prognosticating ;  that 
which  is  progiiosticated  ;  prediction  ;  a  foretelling. 

PRPG-N6s'Tf-CA-TpR,  TO,  One  who  prognosticates;  fore- 
teller. 

Pro'GRXm,*  n.  Iprogramma^  L.  ;  programme,  Fr.]  A  bill  o( 
plan  exhibiting  an  outline  of  an  entertainment  or  public 
performance,  as  at  a  college  or  university  ;  an  advertise- 
ment; an  edict.  Bailey.  This  is  the  English  form  of  the 
word ;  but  the  Latin  programma  and  the  French  pro- 
gramme are  often  used.    See  Programme. 

PRQ~GRAm'M4,  to.  [L.  iprogrammey  Fr.]  See  Programme. 

Pro'grXmme,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  university  term,  signifying  an 
outline  of  the  apeechea  and  orations  to  be  delivered  on  a 
particular  occasion  :  —  an  outline  of  any  entertainment  or 
public  ceremony.  Brande.     See  Program. 

PbSq'R^ss,  [prSg'grea,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.;  pr5' 
gres,  Ja.  K.  Entick.]  n.  [jprogres,  Fr. ;  progressus^  L.] 
Course  ;  procession  ;  passage  ;  advancement;  motion 
forward ;  intellectual  improvement ;  advancement  in 
knowledge;  proficiency;  removal  from  one  place  to  aU' 
other  ;  a  journey  of  state. 

|Pr6g'ress,  v.  n.  To  move  forward  ;  to  advance.  Shak 

tPROG'Ress,  V.  a.  To  go  round.  Milton. 

PRP^GR&SS',*  v.  n.   [i.  PROGRESSED  ;  pp.     PROGRESSING,   Phu 

GROSSED.]  To  make  progress ;  to  advance ;  to  proceed ; 
to  move  forward.  25°  The  verb  prog'ress^  with  the  ac* 
cent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  found  in  Shakspeare  ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  inserted  it  in  his  Dictionary,  noted  as  "  not 
iniise."  The  word  is  also  found  in  Milton,  used  in  an 
active  sense;  as,  "to  progress  a  circle;"  in  this  sense 
however,  it  is  entirely  obsolete.  But  the  neuter  verfe 
progress',  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  of 
modern  origin  or  revival ;  and  it  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  Americanism.  It  often  occurs,  both  la 
conversation  and  in  published  writings,  though  a  great 
part  of  our  best  writers  forbear  the  use  of  it.  It  has  of  lata 
been  much  used  in  England,  and  by  writers  of  high 
respectability.  Among  the  numerous  Englisli  authorities 
that  may  be  brought  forward  for  the  use  of  it,  are  th* 
following:  —  Sir  Robert  Peel,  O'Connell,  Coleridge^ 
Dick,  Hood,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  the  British  Critic,  th 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  Q,uarterly  Review,  the  Monthly 
Review,  the  Eclectic  Review,  the  Dublin  Revieur,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Christian  Observer,  aid  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia;  and  it  is  also  inserted  in  t'e  late 
English  Dictionaries  of  Maunder,  Knowles,  Sma  t,  and 
Reid. 
pRp-GRfis'sipif,  (pr9-grSsh'un)  n.  [progressiOj  L.]  Regulai 
and  gradual  advance ;  gradual  motion  forward  ;  course :  -« 
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Intellectual  advance;   progress.  —  (Arith.)    A    series  of 
numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by  equal  differences. 

pKO-OBfia'sipN-AL,  (pr9-gr6sh'un-?l)  a.  Implying  progres- 
sion ;  advancing ;  progressive.  Browne. 

pRp-aRfis'sjVE,  a.  [progressif,  Fr.]  Going  forward  ;  mak- 
ing progress ;  advancing. 

Pb9-GR£s'S|VE-LY,  ad.  By  regular  course  or  advance. 

I'RQ-GRfia'sjvE-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  advancing. 

Pmo  jsAc  Vi'c^,*  [L.l  "For  this  turn."  Macdonnel. 

Prq-hTb'jt,  0.  a.  [proliibeOy  L.l  [i,  prohibited  ;  pp.  pho- 
MiBiTiNG,  PROHIBITED.]  To  lorbid ;  to  interdict  by  au- 
thority ;  to  debar ;  to  hinder. 

pRp-HiB'iT^EK,?^  One  Who  prohibits ;  forhidder. 

Pro-hj-bV'tiqn,  Cpr5-h9-bish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  prokibitio,  L.] 
Act  of  prohibiting ;  interdiction;  interdict.  —  {Law)  A 
writ  issued  by  uiu:  court  to  stopthe  proceediiiRof  anotlier. 

pRO-Hi-Bl"TiQN-isti:,*  71.  An  advocate  for  prohibitory  n»eas- 
ures.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

pRp-HlB'f-TiVE,  tt.  Implying  prohibition  j  prohibiting ;  pro- 
hibitory. Barrow. 

pRp^HlB'j-Tp-RY,  a.  Implying  prohibition  ;  forbidding. 

fPROlN,  V.  a.  [provignerj  Fr.]  To  lop ;  to  trim  ;  to  prune. 
Chaiicer. 

fPROlN,  V.  7t.  To  be  employed  in  pruning.  Bacon. 

PRQ-jfiCT',  V.  o.  [proJectitSf  L.]  [i.  fbojbcted  j  pp.  pro- 
jBCTiNo,  PROJECTED.]  To  throw  or  cast  forward  ;  to  ex- 
hibit a  form,  as  of  the  iinag»  thrown  on  a  mirror.  —  [pro- 
jetterj  Fr.]  To  scheme ;  to  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive ; 
to  plan. 

Prq-j£ct',  v.  n.  To  jut  out ;  to  shoot  forward  ;  to  extend. 

pRdj'ECT,  71.  [projetjFr.J  Scheme;  design;  contrivance. 

PRp-j£c'TiLB,  n.  A  body  projected  or  put  in  motion. 

PRp-jfic'TJljE,  tt.  [Fr.]  Impelled  or  impellinp  forward. 

pBp-j£c'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  prujecting ;  that  which  is  project- 
ed ;  that  which  projects  ;  a  part  jutting  out,  as  in  a  build- 
ing:—a  plan  ;  delineation;  scheme  ;  the  representation 
of  any  object  on  a  plane.  —  (Old  chem.)  The  crisis  of  an 
operation. 

fpRp-JfiCT'Mi^NT,  71.  Design  ;  contrivance.   Clar&ndon, 

PRp-jECT'pR,  n.  One  who  projects  ;  a  schemer. 

pRp-j£cT'VRE,  (pr9-jSkt'yur)  n.  [Fr.  ;  projectura^  L.] 
(Arch.)  A  projection;  a  jutting  out.  Bailey. 

pJtOJST,*  (pro-zha')  n.  [Fr.]  A  plan  ;  a  project ;  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  treaty  or  convention.  Bouvier. 

PrP-lApse',*  v.  a.  To  protrude. —  v.  n.  To  extend  out. 
-SsA-Jr,] 

pRp-LATE',  u.  a.  [prolatinRj  L.]  To  pronounce;  to  utter. 
HjwelU  [R.] 

PRO'LATE,  [pro'lat,  S.  E.  Wb.  Ash',  prSl'at,  W.;  prg-lat', 
Sm.l  a.  \^prolatuSi  L,]  Extended  or  brought  out  beyond 
an  exact  figure  or  sphere.  —  A  sphere  drawn  out  at  the 
poles  is  prolate  ;  one  flattened  at  the  poles  is  oblate. 

PRp-LA'TipN,  n.  Utterance  ;  act  of  bringing  out.  B.  Jonson. 
Delay  ;  act  of  deferrinp.  Aiiis-toortk. 

Pr5'Ij£&,*  II.  A  kind  of  false  or  spurious  leg  of  certain  in- 
sects, Roget, 

Pr6l-e-g6m'e-na,  n.  pi.  [ttpoXej  ^Eca.]  Preliminary  ob- 
servations prefixed  to  any  work. —  Prole gomenon^  the  sin- 
gular, is  rarely  used. 

PR6L-¥-a6M'?-NA-RV,*  a.  Introductory  ;  prefatory.  EcRev. 

PrP-l£p'Sjs,  n.  [ffpriX/ji/ziff,]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  ob- 
jections are  anticipated  and  answered,  anticipation.— 
(Chron.)  An  error  in  chronology  by  which  events  are 
dated  too  early.  Theobald. 

PrP-l£p'tic,        \a.  Previous;  antecedent:  —  applied  to 

PRp-l.£p'Ti-CAL)  J     certain  fits  of  a  disease.  Charory. 

PRP-LEp'TJ-c-iLlr-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  anticipation.  Beiitley. 

tPR6L-^-TA'NE-oDs,*  a.    Having  a  numerous  offspring. 
Cole. 
«  tPB^L-E-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Mean  ;  vile ;  vulgar.  Hadibras. 

tPR6L']E-_TA-By,'7i.j[prt*tetorii«,  L.]  A  mean  person.  Burton. 

PRSL'l-blDE,*  n.  The  destruction  of  human  offspring;  in- 
fanticide or  foeticide.  Bouvier. 

PRp-LlF'?R-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Producing  progeny;  prolific. 


PrC-I-If'IC,  a.  Iprolifigue,  Fr. ;  proles  and  facto,  L.]  Pro- 
di.ciag  offspring;  fruitful;  productive;  promising  fecun- 
dity. 

PrP-lIf'J-cal,  fl.  FruitAil  ;  prolific.  Pearson. 

pRp-LilF'l-c^L-LY,  ad.  Fruitfully;  productively. 

PRp-i*lF-i-CA'TlpN,7i,  Generation  of  children  ;  production. 

pRp-LtF'ic-Niiss,  n.  The  atate  of  being  prolific    Scott. 

PEP-Lix''  [pr9-liks',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  f  pri?-liks' 
or  pro'Uks,  fVb.]  a.  [prolixu:!^!^.]  Long;  tedious; diffuse; 
not  concise  ;  tiresome. 

♦pRp-L^x'loys,  (prp-lik'shys)  a.  Tedious;  prolix.  Shale. 

pRp-Llx'i-TY,  n.  [prolixiie.  Ft.]  duality  of  being  prolix; 
tiresome  length. 

pRp-LYx'LY)  fld.  At  great  length;  tediously.  Dryden. 

^rP-lIx'n^ss,  n.  Tediousness;  prolixity.  A.  Smith. 

iPR6L'p-cu-TpR,  [prol'9-ku-tur,  S.  Sm. ;  pro-ltt-fcu'tyr,  P. 
7a.;  prQ-lSk'u-tvr,  J.  F.  K.  R.  fVb.;  prol-^-ku'tur,  IV.]  n. 
'1*1  One  who  speaks  before  or  for  others;  the  foreman 
3r  tpeaker  of  a  convocation. 


[[PrSl-P-cO'tpr-shIp,  n.  Office  or  dignity  r/  a  p  olo« 

tor. 

tPR6l-'p-^IZE,  V.  n.  To  deliver  a  prologue.  Beaum.  4*  FL 

Pr6i.'P-G-iz-er,*7i.  One  who  makes  prologues.  Lloyd.  [R,] 

||PR6L'6GUE,'(pr5l'6g)  [pr6l'5g,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  pro'- 

liSg,  Ja.  K.   Wb.]    n.    [irpeXovi's,  Gr. ;  prologue^  Fr.]  i 

piece  in  verse  recited  before  the  representation  of  a  play 

a  preface  ;  introduction  to  any  discourse  or  performance 

tI^PR5L'6GUE,  (prSl'Sg)  V.  a.  To  introduce  formally.  Skak. 

PrP-long',  v.  a.    [prolonger,  Fr. ;  pro  and  longus^  I*.]  [u 

PROLONGED  ;  pp.   PROLONGING,  PROLONGED.]    To   leilgthei 

out ;  to  continue;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time  j  to  protract: 
to  delay. 

PRO-LpN-GA'TlpN,  [prS-lpn-ga'shun,  5.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  ffb.  t 
prSl-pn-ga'shyn,  fV.  J.  F.]  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  prolonging ;  pro 
traction ;  delay. 

PrP-l6ng'?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  prolongs. 

fPRp-LSNG'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  prolonging.  Shaftesbury. 

pRp-LU'§lpN,  (pr9-lu'zhun)  n.  [prolusio,  L.J  A  prelude, 
an  introduction  ;  an  essay.  Hakewill.  [R,] 

\\Pr<>m-b-n'Ai>e' y  or  PR&M-E-JVADJ^.  fprSm-B-nad',  Ja. 
K.  Sm,  R.  i  prom-e-nad',  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  walk  ;  a  placa 
for  walking  ;  a  walk  for  pleasure  or  show.  Burke, 

||Pr6m-e-nXde',*  v.  a.  [i.  phombnaded  ;  pp.  promenadino, 
PROMENADED.]  To  Walk ;  to  take  a  Walk.  Qu.  Reo. 

t|PR6M-E-NAD'ER,*  n.  One  who  promenades.  Observer. 

fpRp-MSR'jT,  V.  a.  Ipromereo,  L.]  To  oblige;  to  deserva 
Bp.  Hall. 

PrP-me'th^-an,*  Tt.  A  small  glass  tube  containing  con 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  surrounded  with  an  inflamma- 
ble mixture.  Brande. 

PRp-Mi:'THE-AN,*  c.  Relating  to  Prometheus;  having  th« 
life-giving  quality  of  the  fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven. 
Ency. 

Pb6m'1-n£nce,  n.  [prominence,  Fr. ;  prominentia,  L.]  StatI 
of  being  prominent;  a  projection  ;  conspicuousness ;  pr« 
tuberance ;  extant  part. 

PROM'i-NEx-cy,  n.  Same  as  prominence. 

pROM'i-NfiNT,  a.  {prominens,  li.]  Standing  out  beyond  tbi 
other  parts;  protuberant;  full  ;  conspicuous. 

Pb6m'j-n£nt-ly,  a(L  In  a  prominent  manner. 

PrP-mIs'cu-oDs,  a.  ipromiscvAis,  L.J  Mingled;  indiscriim 
nate  ;  common  ;  confused  ;  undistinguished. 

PRQ-iviis'cu-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  promiscuous  manner 

PRp-Mis'cy-oDs-Nliss,  71.  State  of  being  promiscuous. 

Pbom'ise,  n.  [projinssum,  L.J  A  declaration  wh'ch  bindi 
the  one  who  makes  it;  a  declaration  of  some  bt^nefit  to 
be  conferred;  engagement;  word;  that  which  is  prom- 
ised ;  performance  of  a  promise  ,  hope  ;  expectation. 

Pr6m'|SE,  v.  a.  IpromittOyh.]  [i.  promised  •,pp,  promisinOi 
promised.]  To  declare  a  purpose  to  do  something  de- 
sired ;  to  assure  by  promise  ;  to  make  declaration  ot 
good,  and  sometimes  of  ill. 

PrOm'ise,  v.  n.  To  excite  hope  or  expectation;  to  make  a 
promise  ;  to  bjd  fair. 

tPROM'jSE-BREACH,  71.  Violation  of  promise.  Sliak. 

Pr6m'ise-break'er,  tu  A  violator  of  promises.  Shak 

Pr6m'(SE-crXmbied,*  (-kramd)  a.  Filled  with  promises 
Shale. 

Pr6m-js-ee',*  n.  One  to  whom  a  promise  is  made,  Paley. 

Prom'ise-keep'ing,*  n.  Adherence  to  promise.  Shak. 

Pr6m'is-er,  71.  One  who  promises, 

PROM'is-lNG,*  a.  Giving  promise;  affording  hope  of  good. 

PRdM'is-pR,*  or  Prom-]S-or',*  71.  (Law)  One  who  prom- 
ises. It  is  pronounced  prSm-js-dr'  when  used  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  promisee.  Ckitty. 

PROM'js-sp-Ry,  a.  [  promissoriusy  L.]  Containing  a  proizh 
ise.  —  Promissory  7ioCe,  a  note  or  writing  containing  4 
promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum,  or  perform  a  specified  act 

Pr6m'is-sp-ri-lv,  ad.  By  way  ()f  promise.  Browne, 

fPRSlvi'pNT,  71.  A  promontory.  Felt/iam. 

ProM'pn-tq-ry,  71.  [  promontorium,  L.]  A  headland  ;  0 
cape ;  a  point  of  land,  commonly  high,  projecting  into  tha 
sea. 

PrP-m6te',  «.  a.  [ promo oeo, 2rromotus,  L.]  [i.  promoted; 
pp.  promoting,  promoted.]  To  forward;  to  advance  ;  ta 
elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  prefer ;  to  raise  in  rank  or  office. 

PrP-mot'er,  n.  [  promoteur,  Fr.]  One  who  promotes  ;  ad- 
vancer ;  forwarder ;  encourager. 

pRp-MO'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  promoting;  state  of  beinj 
promoted;  advancement;  encouragement;  exaltation  te 
some  new  honor  or  rank  ;  preferment. 

PrP-Mo'tive,*  a.  Tending  to  promote  ;  helpful.  Hame. 

fPRp-MOVE',  V.  a.  {protaoveo,  L.]  To  advance  ;  to  promote 
Suckling. 

Prompt,  (prSmt)  a.  [Fr. ;  promptus,  L.]  Quick  ;  ready 
acute  ;  easy  ;  agile  ;  alert ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  sprightly  ;  un- 
obstructed ;  immediate  ;  prepared  ;  wanting  no  new  mo 
tive  :  —  ready  ;  told  down  ;  as,  prompt  payment. 

Prompt,  (pr5mt)  v,  a.  [prontare.  It.]  [i  prompted  ;  pp 
prompting,  prompted.]  To  incite;  to  assist  when  at  a 
loss,  particularly  f»r  words  ;  to  dictate  ;  to  excite  ;  to  in 
stigate  ;  to  remind. 

Pr6mpt'?r,  (prSmt'er)  71.  One  who  prompts. 
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Pi5MP'T|-TUDE,  (pr5m'te-tad)n.  [Fr.  \ promptus,!..]  State 

>f  being  prompt ;  readiness  ;  quickness. 
PrSmpt'lv,  (promt'Ie)  ad.  Readily  ;  quickly ;  expeditiously. 
PrGmpt'wess,  (promt'nes)  n.  Readiness  ;  quickness. 
PJibMPT'y-A-RV,  (prSmt'yy-gi-r?)  n.  [promptuariumj  Ij.]  A 

storehouse  j  a  repository  j  a  magazine.  Sp.  King. 
fPBdMPT'VRE,  (pr5mt'yur)  n.  Suggestion.  S/tak. 
PrP-mDl'GATE,  v.  a.    [promulgo,  L.]   [i.  phomuloated  , 

pp.  PROMULGATING,  PROMULGATED.]    To  pubUsh  J  tO  make 

known  by  open  declaration  ;  to  promulge. 

Pr6m-VL-ga'tipn,  n.  [promulgatio,  L.]  Act  of  promulgat- 
ing; declaration ;  publication. 

Pr5m'vl-&a-tqr,  or  Pr6m-vl-sa'tor,  [prSm-iil-ga'tiir, 
'  fV.  J.  F.;  pro-mi.il-ga'tur,  E.  Ja.i  pr^-mul'ga-tur,  S.  ,■ 
prom'ul-ga-tlj|r,  Sm.]  w.  One  who  promulgates  ;  publisher. 

PrQ-MUI-G-E',  v.  a.  [promulgo,  L.J  [i.  promuloxd  ;  pp. 
pROMULGiNG,  PROMULGKD.]  To  promulgate  J  to  publish} 
to  teach  openly. 

pRp-MDLq^'ER,  n.  One  who  promulges ;  promulgator. 

Prq-va'qs,*  n.  [rrp6  and  va6s.]  (jJrcA.)  The  front  porch  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  church.  Brande. 

Prq-na'tiqn,  n.  The  position  of  the  hand  in  which  the 
palm  is  turned  downward.  Smitlu 

PrO-na'toR)  n,  (Anat.)  A  muscle  used  in  turning  the  palm 
of  the  hand  downwards. 

Prone,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  pronusj  L.]  Lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards, as  opposed  to  supine;  bending  downward;  not 
erect ;  precipitous ;  sloping  ;  inclined ;  mentally  disposed, 
commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

Pbone'ly,  ad.  In  a  prone  manner;  downward.  Todd. 

Prone'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  prone ;  descent ;  decliv- 
ity ;  inclination  ;  disposition  to  ill. 

Pr6ng,  71.  [prion,  Icel.]  A  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a  fork. 

pRdPTG-'BtJcK,*™.  (Zoot)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cye. 

Pronged,*  (priSngd)  a.  Having  prongs  ;  forked.  Jodrell. 

(■PRO'H|-Ty,  71.  Proneness.  More. 

PrP-n6ivi'j-nal,  a,  [pronominalis,  L.]  Relating  to  a  pro- 
noun ;  having  the  nature  of  a  pronoun. 

Prq-nom'i-nal-lv,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pronoun. 
Smart. 

fPaoN'p-TA-Ry,*  n.  Prothonotary.  See  Prothonotary. 
Bouvier. 

P  Io'noQn,  n.  [pronomen^  L.l  A  word  that  is  used  instead 
of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  —  Personal  pronouns  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
nouns  that  denote'  persons  :  — they  are  /,  thou,  he,  she,  it, 
with  their  plurals,  loe,  you  or  j/e,  and  t^i&y.  —  Relative  pro- 
nouns,  in  general,  relate  to  some  word  or  phrase  going 
before,  called  the  antecedent:  —  they  are  who,  which,  what, 
and  tliat.  —  Wlio,  which,  &nd  what,  when  used  in  asking 
questions,  are  called  interrogative  pronouns.  —  Adjective 
pronouns  partake  of  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and 
adjectives,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  possessive,  the  dis- 
tributive,  the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite.  The  pos- 
sessive are  my  or  mine,  thy  or  thine,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their : 
—  the  distributive,  each,  every,  either,  neither: — the  de- 
monstrative, this,  that,  these,  those:  —  the  indefinite, some, 
other,  any,  one,  all,  such,  Slc. 

^RO-noOnce',  v.  a.    [pronon^er,  Pr. ;  promincio,  L.]   [t. 

PRONOUNCED  ;     pp.    PRONOUNCING     PRONOUNCED.]     To   ar- 

ticulate  ;  to  speak  ;  to  utter ;  to  form  or  articulate  by  the 
organs  of  speech;  to  utter  rhetorically  ;  to  declare  ;  to  af- 
firm. 

Pr9-n60nce',  v.  n.  To  speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

fPRO-NoONCE',  71,  Declaration.  Milton. 

Prq-noOnce'a-ble,  a.  [pronongable,  old  Fr.]  That  may 
be  pronounced.  Cotgrave, 

Prq-noGn^'er,  71.  One  who  pronounces, 

PRQ-No  On9'ing,*  p.  a.  Uttering ;  relating  to  pronunciation. 

pR<?-HiJ'B(-AL^*  a.  Presiding  over  marriage.  Congreve.  [r.J 

;|pRp-NDN-ci-A'TipN,  (prp-nun-she-a'shun)  [prQ-nSn-ahe- 
a'shun,  W.  J.  E.  F.Ja.;  pro-nun-sha'shun,  S.:  pr^-nun- 
fie-a'shun,  P.  K.  Stti.]  n.  [pronundatio,  L.]  Act  of  pro- 
nouncing;  mode  of  pronouncing;  utterance;  delivery 
of  a  discourse.  J):^  "  This  word  is  regularly  pronounced 
prg-nun-she-a'shi^n,  and  by  all  speakers  would  probably 
be  so  sounded  if  it  were  related  to  any  such  verb  as  to 
pronunciate,  in  the  same  way  as  association  and  enuncia- 
tion are  related  to  associate  and  enunciate.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  related  verb,  must  speakers  say  prtp-nun-se- 
a'shi^n,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence  of  the  sound 
ofsh  in  the  same  word."  SjnarL  Walker  says,  ''The 
very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pronounce  partiality, 
propitiation,  speciality,  &.C.,  as  if  written  parsheality,  pro- 
pisheashun,  spesheality,  &lc.,  oblige  us  to  pronounce  pro- 
nunciation  as  if  written  pronunsheashun." 

The  majority  of  the  authorities  above  given  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  sound  of  sh ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  N,  H.  VVheaton 
saya,  in  his  "  Travels  in  England,"  "  I  was  a  little  morti- 
fied at  having  my  Yankee  origin  detected,  by  my  omitting 
(■o  give  the  full  sound  of  sh  in  the  word  pronunciation.^' 

|tPB?-NON'C|-VTlVE,  (prp-niin'she-j-llv)  a.  Dogmatical. 
Bat  tn. 

|Pap  nCn'c|-A-tpr,*  n.  One  who  pronounces.  Ch.  Ob. 


||pRp-NGN'ci-A-Tp-Ry,»  (pr9-nun'she-9-t9-re)  o.  Relating 
to  pronunciation.  Eamshaw, 

Proof,  ji.  That  by  which  something  is  proved  ;  evidence 
testimony  ;  reason  ;  argument;  demonstration  :  —  expert 
ence  ;  test  ;  trial ;  experiment :  —  that  which  has  heec 
proved  :  —  firm  temper  ;  impenetrability.  —  {Printing)Tbt 
trial-sheet  for  examination  or  correction  ;  a  proof-sheet. 

FRddF,  a.  Impenetrable  ;  able  to  resist  ;  having  been 
proved  able  to  resist  something: — taken  from  a  copper 
plate  before  it  is  at  all  worn. 

Proof'eess,  a.  Unproved;  wanting  evidence  or  proof 

Proof'-Sheet,*  71.  (Printing)  The  first  impression  of 
printed  sheet  for  correction ;  a  proof,  Boswell. 

Pr6p,  v.  a.  [proppen,  D,]  [i.  propped  ;  pp.  proppiho, 
PROPPED.]  To  support  by  placing  something  under  or 
against ;  to  support ;  to  sustain. 

Prop,  n.  [proppe,D.]  A  support;  a  stay;  that  which  bus* 
tains. 

FKO-pjE-iyEV'Tics,*  n.  pi.  [irp6  and  iraiSfvi*}.]  Preliminary 
learning,  connected  with  any  art  or  science.  Brande. 

Pr6p'a-g^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  propagated  or  spread. 

PhQf-^-gAn' D4.,*  71.  The  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sociation, called  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  iUde,  oi 
"  Society  for  propagating  the  Faith."  Ency. 

Prop-^-gXn'di§m,*  71.  A  system  of  measures  for  the  proj*- 
agation  of  opinions  or  principles  ;  proselytism.  Qu.  Rev 

Prop-a-gXn'dist,*  n.  One  employed  to  propagate  opin- 
ions. Q.U.  Rev. 

Pr5p'a-<*ATE,  v.  a.  [propago,  L.]  [i.  propagated  ;  pp. 
PROPAGATING,  PBOPAOATED.]  To  coutinue  or  spread  b) 
generation  or  successive  production ;  to  extend  ;  to  circu 
late  ;  to  diffuse ;  to  disseminate ;  to  promote  ;  to  increase ; 
to  generate. 

PrOp^a-gate,  v.  n.  To  have  offspring  or  increase.  Milton 

Pe6p-a-ga'tipn,  71.  [propagatio,lt.'}  Act  of  propagating  ^ 
state  of  being  propagated ;  generation  ;  production ;  in 
crease ;  extension. 

Pr6p'a-ga-tpr,  71.  One  who  propagates ;  a  spreader. 

FRp-pi:ij',  v.  a.  [propello,  L.]  [i.  propelled;  pp.  propel- 
ling, PROPELLED.]  To  dfive  forward ;  to  urge  on ;  to  im- 
pel. 

PrP-pEnd',  v.n.  [propendo,  L-]  To  incline  ;  to  be  disposed 
Shak.   [B.j 

PRp-p£N'DEN-cy,  71.  Inclination  or  tendency  ;  attentive 
deliberation ;  perpendency.  Hale.  [R.] 

PRp-pj^ND'ENT,*  a.  Hanging  forwaro  or  downward.  £im(/on 

FrP-p£:nse',  a.  [propensu^,  L.]  Inclined  ;  disposed.  Hook- 
er. [R.] 

fpRp-PENSE'NESS,  71.  Natural  tendency.  Donne. 

FRP-FitN'sipN,  (pr9-p€n'shun)  ti.  [propensio,  L.]  Same  as 
propensity.  Temple.  [R.] 

PRp-pfiN'sj-TY,  n.  Natural  tendency;  bent  of  mind;  bi- 
as ;  inclination  ;  disposition  to  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 

Prop'er,  a.  [propre,  Fr. ;  proprius,  L.]  Peculiar  ;  belong- 
ing or  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  not  belonging  to  more  ; 
not  common  ;  noting  an  individual  ;  one's  own  ;  natural ; 
original;  fit;  accommodated;  adapted;  suitable;  quali- 
fied; exact;  accurate ;  just ;  strict;  right;  real;  not  fig- 
urative. [Elegant ;  pretty.  Heb.  fMere  ;  pure ;  UUl ;  lus- 
ty ;  well-made ;  good-looking  ;  personable.  Shak.'] 

fpROP'^R-ATE,  «.  a.  [pro-pcro,  L.]  To  hasten.  Coateram. 

tPR6p-E-RA'TipN,  71,  [properatio,  li.]  Act  of  hastening ; 
haste.  Bailey. 

Pr6p'er-i.y,  ad.  In  a  proper  manner ;  strictly ;  fitly ;  suit- 
ably ;  in  a  strict  sense. 

Pr6p'er-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

PR6p'ER-Ty,  71.  A  peculiar  quality  ;  quality  j  attribute  ; 
disposition :  — that  which  is  one's  own  ;  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  possession  held  in  one's  own  right;  thing  pos- 
sessed; estate;  goods:  —  something  appropriate  to  the, 
ciiaracter  played,  or  which  an  actor  uses  in  playing  his 
part. 

tPR6p']?R-TY,  7j.  a.  To  invest  with  properties  i  to  hold.  SAoJc 

Proph'a-sIs,  (prorji-sis)  n.  Irrpdipaais.]  (JWed.)  Progno- 
sis. Bailey. 

pR6PH'E-cy,  (prSf^-s?)  n.  [Trpo(f)T}TEt  a.]  A  foretelling  of 
something  that  is  to  take  place  in  a  future  time ;  that 
which  is  foretold  ;  prediction. 

Pr6ph'e-si-er,  n.  One  who  prophesies. 

Pr5ph'e-sy,  (prSf'e-si)  v.  a.  [i.  prophesied;  pp.  prophe- 
sying, PROPHESIED.]  To  foretell  what  is  to  take  place  at 
some  future  time;  to  predict;  to  foretell;  to  prognostic 
cate ;  to  foreshow, 

PrGph'e-sy,  I),  n.  To  utter  predictions,  [fTo  preactk 
Ezeldel.] 

Pr6ph'e-sy-ing,*  71.  Act  of  foretelling.  [Act  of  preaching 
Bp.  Taylor.] 

Pboph'et,  (pr5P?t)  n.  [prophUe,  Fr. ;  n-poii^rrj?,  Gr  ]  One 
who  prophesies  ;  one  who  foretells  future  events ;  a  pre- 
dieter ;  a  foreteller ;  a  writer  of  prophecies ;  the  writini 
of  a  prophet. — pi.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testamen 
written  by  the  prophets. 

Pr6ph'j£T-:&ss,  ti.  [prophitesae,  Fr.]  A  woman  who  propl> 
esies  or  foretells. 
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[prophitiseTf  Fr.]    To  give  predic- 


Mo-pnfiT'Tc,        I  o.    [propA^tiqae,  Fr.]     Relating  to  a 
»jiO-ph£t'j  c*l,|       prophet;  relating    to  a   prophecy; 

foreseeing;  foretelling. 
pRp-PHftT-j-cAL'j-TV,*  w.  Propheticalness.  Coleridffe.  [B.] 
PRp-PH£T'f-cjvi.-LV,  0^  In  the  manner  of  a  prophecy. 
ijRp-FHfix'i-c^L-Nljiss,*  ju   Quality  of  being  prophetical. 

SeotU 
<Pll6PH'ET-IZE,u. 

tions.  Daniel. 
PR6pH'ET-LiKE,a.  Like  a  prophet.  Shah. 
PR6PH-y-LAc'Tjc,  71.  {Med.)  A  preventive.  Fordyce. 
Pr6ph-V-lXc'tjc,        (  o.    InptxftvXaKTiKd?.']    Preventing 
pR5pH-y-LAc'Ti-cAl',  J       disease;  preventive.  Fertand. 
tPROp-i-WA'TipN,  71.  [propinatioj  L.]  Act  of  pledging  or 

offering  a  cup.  Potter. 
fPRp-PlNE',  V.  a.  [propinoy  L.]    To  offer  in  kindness,  as 

the  cup  when  we  drink  to  any  one  ;  to  expose.  Fotherby. 
fpRp-PiN'QUATE,  V.  n.  [propinqito,  L.]  To  approach;  to 

draw  near.  Cackeram. 
PrP-p1n'qui-TV,  (pr9-ping'kw?-t?)  n.   [propinquitas,  L.J 

Nearness;  proximity.  Ray.   Kindred:  nearness  of  blood. 

Sfiak.        '  •'         i*  ' 

pR6p-f-THE'cvs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  allied  to  the  le- 
mur. Bennett. 

Pftp-Pl"T(-^-BLE,  (pr9-pish'e-?-bl)  a.  [propitiabUis,  L.] 
That  may  be  propitiated  or  made  propitious  ;  placable. 

PRp-Pl"Ti-ATE,  (pr9-pish'9-at)  v.  a.  [propitiOy  L.l  [i.  pko- 

FITIATED  ;    pp.     PROPITIATING,     PROPITIATED.]      To    make 

propitious  or  favorable  ;  to  appease  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to 
gain  ;  to  conciliate. 

pRp-Pl"Tf-ATE,  (pr^-pSsh'e-at)  v.  n.  To  make  propitiation 
or  atonement.  Young. 

pRp-Pl-T|-A'TipN,  (prp-pish-e-a'shun)  [pr9-ptsh-9-a'shvn, 
fV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.;  pro-pe-sha'shyii,  S.  —  See  Pho- 
NUNciATioN.]  n.  [propituitionj  Pr.l  Act  of  propitiating  ; 
that  which  propitiates  ;  reconciliation;  atonement. 

pRp-Pl"Tj'A-TpR,  (prp-pXsh'g-a-tur)  n.  One  who  propiti- 
ates. 

pRp-Pl"T]-^-Tp-R¥,  (prp-plsh'e-^-tp-r?)  a.  [propitiatoirej 
Fr.]  Having  the  power  to  malce  propitious ;  conciliatory. 

pRp-pl"T|-A-Tp-Ry,  (pr9-pish'e-M9-re)  n.  The  mercy- 
seat  ;  the  covering  of  the  ark  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
Pearson. 

Bn.p-Pl"Tioys,  (prp-pish'ys)  a.  [propitmsj  h.]  Favorable; 
kind  ;  benign  ;  benevolent. 

Pb^  -pI"tiovs-ly,  (pr9-pish'tts-le)  ad.  Favorably;  kindly. 

pRp-Pl"Tioys-N£ss,  (pr9-pish'iJis'-nes)  ti.  Favorableness. 

Pr6'plA§m,  lu  [jTpd  and  nXdffpa.]  Mould  ;  matrix,  Woo^ 
ward,  [r.] 

pRp-PijAS'Tic,*  a.  Forming  a  mould  or  cast.  Coleridge. 

PrP-PLXs'tjce,  [pr9-pUa'ti3,  P.K.  Sm.  IVb.;  pr9-plSis'te- 
B?,  Scott,]  71,  [TT/JOTrAaoTiK^.]  Art  of  making  moulds  for 
casting,  bailey.  [R.] 

Pr6p'p-lIs,  [pro'p9-lis,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pr3p'9-ns,  K.]  n.  [L.] 
A  glutinous  substance,  with  which  bees  close  the  holes 
and  crannies  of  their  hives. 

PrP-p6'n:^nt,  ti.  IproponenSf  L.]  (Law)  One  who  pro- 
pounds or  makes  a  proposal.  Dryden. 

PRp-POR'TipH",  (-shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  proportion  L.]  Compara- 
tive relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  equality  of  ratios; 
size,  always  in  comparison  ;  ratio ;  rate ;  equal  deigree  ; 
harmonic  relation ;  symmetry ;  adaptation  of  one  to  an- 
other.—  (Jirith.  &  Qeom.)  An  equality  or  similarity  of  ra- 
tio ;  that  is,  if  the  ratio  of  6  to  3  be  the  same  as  that  of 
24  to  12,  then  6,  3,24,  and  12,  are  in  proportion,  which 
is  denoted  by  placing  the  quantities  thus,  6  :  3  :  :  24  :  12, 
and  is  read,  .as  6  is  to  3,  so  is  24  to  12.  This,  because 
three  of  the  numbers  are  usually  given  to  find  a  fourth, 
is  often  called  the  Rule  qf  Three.,  and  divided  into  direct 
aad  inverse.  In  direct  proportion^  the  second  term,  if 
greater  or  less  than  the  first,  requires  the  fourth  to  be, 
in  lilve  manner,  greater  or  less  than  the  third,  as  in  the 
abjve  example.  In  inverse  proportion^  more  requires 
leHi,  and  less  requires  more. 

PrP-POR'TIQN,  v.  a.  [  proportionner.,  Fr.]  [i.  proportioned  ; 
pp  pROPQBTioNiNG,  PROPORTIONED.]  To  a^just  by  Com- 
parative relation  ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

PRP  POR'TipN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  proportioned  ;  pro- 
poo'tional.  T^Uotson. 

PrP  por'tipn-a-bx.e-n£ss,  ?«.  State  of  being  proportion- 
ate*. 

pRP  POR'TipN-A-BLy,  od.  According  to  proportion. 

PRQ  p6r'TIQN-al,  a.  [proportionnely  Fr.]  Relating  to  the 
pri^-portion  which  objects,  quantities,  and  numbers  bear 
tu  viach  other;  having  due  proportion  or  a  settled  com- 
parative relation  ;  proportionate  ;  symmetrical. 

PRP-POR'TlpN-^L,*  n.  A  quantity  in  proportion.  Maunder, 

PrP  poR-TipN-iL'j-Ty,  n.  (Quality  of  being  proportional. 

PRP-poR'TipN-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  proportional  degree. 

pRp  POR'Tlpw-ATE,  a.  Adjusted  to  something  else,  ac- 
cording to  a  comparative  relation  ;  proportional. 

pRp  POR'TipN-ATE,    1?.    a.    [i.    rnOPOBTIONATED  J  ^.    PRO- 

poHTioNATiNG,  PROPORTIONATED.]  To  adjust  relatively  J 
tQ  adjust  according  to  settled  rates. 


PRp-poR'TipK-ATE-LT,  od.  In  a  proportionate  manner 
PRp-POR'TipN-^TE-Nfiss,  n.   State  of  being  proportion 

ate.  Hale, 
pRp-POR'TlpN-Lfiss,  a.   Wanting  proportion  or  symnw 

try. 

pRp-POR'TlpN-MfiNT,*  n.  The  act  of  proportioning.  Moly. 
nevx. 

PrP-po'§al,  71,  That  which  is  proposed  ;  a  scheme ;  d» 
sign  ;  offer;  proposition. 

pRp-p6$E',  (pr9-poz')  V.  a,  [proposa-j  Fr. ;  propono,  L.]  [i 
PROPOSED  ;  pp.  PROPOSING,  PROPOSED.]  To  put  forward 
to  bid  ;  to  tender ;  to  offer  to  the  consideration. 

PrP-po§e',  (pr9-p5z')t).7i.  [fTo  converse.  Shak.]  Sometimea 
incorrectly  used  for  purpose. 

tPRp-POSE^  71.  [propos,  Fr.]  Talk;  discourse.  Sliak. 

PRp-PO§'ER,  71.  One  who  proposes. 

PR6p-p-5f"TipN,  (prop-9-z'Esh'Lin)  n.  [Fr. ;  proposition  L-l 
A  thing  proposed;  an  offer;  a  proposal ;  —  a  sentence  in 
which  something  is  affirmed,  particularly  one  of  the  thre« 
members  of  a  syllogism, 

Pr6p-P-§I"TIPW-AL,  (pr3p-9-zish'yn-?l)  a.  Relating  to,  ox 
impljjing,  a  proposition.  Watts. 

PrP-POOnd',  V,  a.  [propono^  L.]  [i.  propounded  jpp,  pro- 
pounding, PROPOUNDED.]  To  offer  to  consideration ;  to 
propose  ;  to  offer ;  to  exhibit. 

PrP-poOnd'er,  n.  Ohe  who  propounds  ;  proposer. 

PrP-PRI'e-tA-ry,  n.  [propri4tairej  Fr.]  A  possessor  in  hit 
own  right ;  a  proprietor ;  a  body  of  proprietors. 

PrP-pri'e-ta-rv,  a.  Relating  to  a  certain  owner  or  propri- 
etor. Orew. 

PRp-PRl'i:-TpR,  71.  [yropn'MS,  L.]  A  possessor  in  his  own 
right ;  an  owner. 

PRp-pRi'E-TpR-SHip,*  n.  The  state  or  right  of  a  proprie- 
tor. Locke. 

PrP-pri'e-tr£ss,  n.  A  female  proprietor  \  a  mistress. 

PrP-pri'e-TV,  71.  [propriitej  Fr. ;  proprietas,  L.]  Peculiai 
or  exclusive  right ;  property.  Milton.  State  of  being  prop- 
er ;  fitness  ;  suitableness  ;  justness. 

Pr6pt,  p.  from  Prop;  contracted  from  propped.  See  Paof 
Pope. 

pRp-PtJGN',  (pr9-pSnO  V.  a,  [propugnoj  L.]  To  defend  :  to 
vindicate;  to  contend  for.  Hammond.  [R.]  [ell 

fPRp-pDa'N^-CLEjTt.  [propugnaculumnli.]  A  fortress.  How 

jPRO-pyQ-NA'TipN,  n.  [propugnatio,  L.J  Defence.  Shak. 

PrP-puon'er,  (pr^-piin'er)  n.  A  defender.  Cadworth, 

fPRO-PVL-sX'TipN,  n.  [propulsatioj  L.]  The  act  of  repel- 
ling. Bp.  Hall. 

fPRp-pOLSE^r,  fl.  To  drive  away  ;  to  repel.  Cotgrave. 

PRp-PtiL'sipN,  71.  [propulsusj  L.]  Act  of  driving  forward 
Bacon. 

PrP-pDl'sjve,*  fl.  Driving  on;  propelling.  Coleridge. 

PRZ>P~y-L^'ijM*  n.  [L.]  pi.  PRt>P-Y-L^'A.  {Arcii , 
The  porch  of  a  temple;  the  vestibule  of  a  kouse 
Brande. 

Pro  Ra^T4j*  [L.]  (Com,)  "According  to  the  rate;"  in 
proportion. 

Prore,  7u  [prorajJj.']  The  prow  of  a  ship.  Pope.   [R,] 

PRO-REc'TpR,*  71.  Ai  officer  in  a  German  university  who 
presides  in  the  senate  or  academic  court.  Month.  Rev 

Pro-r£c'tp-r*te,*  71.  The  office  of  prorector.  PVm.  How- 
ett. 

Pro  Re  na't^,*  [LJ  As  occasion  may  arise;  or,  as  mat- 
ters have  turned.  Macdonnel. 

pRp-Rfip'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  creeping  on.  Smart. 

Pro'rp-gate,*  o.  a.  To  prorogue;  to  put  off.  Lord 
Brougham^    [r.] 

Pr5-rp-g-a'tipn,  71.  [prorogation  L.]  Act  of  proroguing; 
act  of  deferring  or  putting  off,  as  the  session  of  parlia- 
mentj  continuance ;  prolongation. 

pRp-RoeuE',  (pr9-rog')  v.  a.  [prorogOn  L.]  [i.  prorogued  j 
pp.  PROROGUING,  PROROGUED.]  To  protract }  to  prolong; 
to  put  off;  to  delay,  as  the  further  session  of  parliament : 
to  adjourn. 

pRp-R&p'Tipw,  71.  [proruptus,  L.]  The  act  of  bursting  out 
Browne. 

PrP-§A'IC,  a.  [prosaiqucj  Fr, ;  prosa'icusy  L.]  Relating  to  or 
consisting  of  prose  ;  written  in  prose  ;  not  poetical, 

PrP-§a'j-cal,*  a.  Consisting  of  prose  ;  prosaic.  CudworUu 

PRp-§A'l-c.^lj~liy,*  ad.  In  a  prosaic  munner.  Southey, 

PrP-5A'i-c1§m*  71.  Prosaic  manner.  Jinna  Simard.   [R.] 

PRp-§A'lST,*  [pr9-za'ist,  K.  Sm. ;  pro'z?-ist,  fVb,]  ti.  A 
writer  of  prose.  J.  BeZ^  [Modern.] 

fPRO'^AL,  a.  [prosa,  L.]  Prosaic.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prq-sce' Ni-UMy*  71.  [L.]  The  place  bufure  the  scent 
where  the  actors  appeared ;  the  stage.  Crabb. 

PrP-scribe',  v.  a,  [proscribo,  L.]  [i.  proscriped  ipp.  pro- 
scribing, pRoacRiBED.]  To  set  down  in  writing  for  do- 
struction ;  to  punish  with  civil  death;  to  condemn;  ti 
outlaw  ;  to  doom  ;  to  interdict. 

Prp-scrie'er,  n.  One  who  proscribes. 

Pro'scrIpt,*  n.  One  who  is  proscribed.  Maunder,  Yk.\ 

PrP-scrIp'tipn,  n.  [proscription  li.]  Act  of  proscribing; 
state  of  being  proscribed  ;  doom  to  death,  to  civil  death| 
or  to  confiscation. 
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I*n0-SCRIP'TJVB,  M.  [proscriptustli.]  Tending  to  proscribe; 
prosci  bing. 

?R05E,  (proz)  71.  [prose^  Fr. ;  prosa,  L,]  Discourse  or  com- 
positiin  without  metre  or  poetic  measure  j  all  composi- 
tion o;  language  not  in  vejfie.  [A  prayer  of  the  Romish 
churcL,  used  on  particular  days.  ffaiTnar.] 

PRO^E,  V.  n.  [i.  PROSED  ;  pp.  prosing,  prosbd.]  To  write 
prose.  Milton.  To  speak  tediously.  Mason. 

pRO^E,^  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose;  prosaic; 
not  poetic.  Addison 

pRds'lf-cUTE,  V.  tu  [proseeutuSj  L.]  [i.  PHosBcuTED  ;  pp. 
PHosEcuTiNO,  PROSECUTED.]  To  pursue  ;  to  continue  en- 
deavors afler  ;  to  continue  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  apply  to  with 
continued  purpu:je  ;  tu  pursue  by  law  ;  to  sue  ajs  a  crimi- 
nal ;  to  indict. 

Pr6s'e-cute,  v.  n.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution. 
^Pr5s':^-cut-jno,*  p.  a.    Pursuing;  conducting  prosecu- 
tions. 

Pb6s-¥-cu'tipn,  tu  Act  of  prosecuting  ;  state  of  being 
prosecuted  ;  pursuit ;  endeavor  to  carry  on ;  a  criminal 
suit. 

pRds'E-cu-TpR,  71.  One  who  prosecutes  ;  a  pursuer. 

pR6a'^-cu-TRix,*  n.  A  female  who  prosecutes.  CaUinson. 

pR6a'?-l*YTE,  71.  [t/sootJAutos.]  One  who  is  proselyted; 
one  brought  over  to  a  new  opinion,  particularly  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  convert.  • 

Pr6S']E-LYTE,  v.  a.  [l.  PR03BLVTBD  }  pp.  PROSELYTlNfl,  PR03- 

BLYTED.]  To  bring  over  to  a  new  opinion  ;  to  convert. 
pR6s']?-Ly-Tl§M,  71.  Act  of  proselyting ;  conversion  ;  zeal 
for  making:  j)roselytes.  Hammond. 

pRds'E-LY-TIZE,  U,  a.    [i.  PROSELYTrZED  ;   pp.    PROSELYTIZ- 

iwa,  PROSELYTIZED.]  To  coHvert ;  to  proselyte,  Burke. 

Pr6s'e-ly-tize,  tJ.  n.  To  proselyte.  L.  Addison.  [R.] 

fPR9-s£M-j-NA'Tl<?N,  n,  [;proseminatus^  L.]  Propagation  by 
seed.  Hale. 

pE.6a-£N-NE-A-HE'DRAL,*  a.  Having  nine  faces  on  two  ad- 
jacent parts,  as  a  crystal.  Smart. 

Pros'i^r,  n.  [A  writer  of  prose.  Drayton.l  One  who  proses ; 
a  tiresome  relater. 

pB0-8(L'j-?N-cy,*  7u  [prosilioj  L.]  Act  of  leaping  forward. 
Coleridge,  [r.} 

Prq-sIm'i-a,*  71,  (Zool)  A  species  of  lemur.  P.  Cye. 

Pr6'sj-n£ss,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  prosy  or  dull.  Qent.Mag. 

PRO^'INO,*  Ti.  Dull  and  tiresome  discourse  or  writing. 
Qu.  Rev. 

PRO^'ING,*  a.  Dull ;  tiresome  ;  prosaic.  Ec.  Rev. 

?&6s-Q-Dl' A.-CA.I.J*  a.  Of  or  relating  to  prosody.  Walker. 

PRda-p-Dl'A-C^L-LY,*'  ad.  In  a  prosodiacal  manner.  Smart. 

pRp-so'Dl-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodical.  Browne. 

pRp-s6'D|-^N,  [prp-so'de-^n,  TV.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pr^-so'- 
dy^n,  S.  E.  F.  IT. ;  prp-sod'e-^n,  P.]  ju  One  skilled  in 
metre  or  prosody  ;  a  prosodtst.  [ton. 

Prq-sSd'j-cai:.,  a.  Relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodiacal,  Pf^ar- 

pRds'O-DlST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  prosody. 

Pr6s'<)-D¥,  71,  [TrpoatpSia.']  The  science,  or  the  part  of 
grammar,  which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  versification, 
and  the  laws  of  harmony,  both  in  metrical  and  prose 
composition. 

Pr6s-9-p6g'RVPHV,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  description  of  ani- 
mated objects,  Brande. 

PK6s-Q-P9-ii£p'sy,*  71.  Prejudice  from  the  first  view  of  a 
person  ;  personal  partiality.  Cadworth. 

PE6S-p-P<?-PflE'l^,  Cpr5s-9-p9-pE'y^)  ti.  [TipnaoiTToi^Qita.'] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  inanimate  objects,  or  abstract 

.  ideas,  are  personified  ;  personification. 

Pr6s'p^ct,  n.  [prospectus^  L.]  A  view  of  something  dis- 
tant i  a  place  which  affords  an  extended  view  ;  a  land- 
scape ;  a  survey  ;  series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye  j  ob- 
ject of  view ;  view  delineated  ;  a  representation  of  a 
landscape: — view  into  futurity,  opposed  to  retrospect; 
ground  of  expectation  ;  regard  to  something  future. 

'pRds'P^CT,  V.  TU  [proapectus,  L.]  To  look  forward.  Diet. 

■*Rp-sPEC'TipN,  n.  Act  of  looking  forward,  or  providing 
for  the  future.  Paleij. 

Prq-sp£c'tjve,  a.  Looking  forward;  acting  with  fore- 
sight ;  distant ;  future. 

PrO-spISc'tive,*  71.  A  view  seen  at  a  distance.  Wotton. 

PrP-spEc'tive-w£ss,*  ti.  (Quality  of  being  prospective. 
Coleridge, 

Pap-sp£c'TVSj  n-  [L-]  pi'  PRp-spEc'TVS-E§.  An  outline 
of  any  plan,  or  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  public  ;  com- 
monly applied  to  a  literary  undertaking,  or  a  proposed 
work  or  publication. 

Pr6s'PER,  B.  a.  [prospero J  Jj.]  [i.  pbobperbd  ;  pp.  prosper- 
iNO,  PROSPERED.]  To  make  prosperous  or  successful;  to 
cause  to  succeed  ;  to  favor. 

*r6s'PER,  v.  n.  [prospirer,  Fr.J  To  be  prosperous ;  to  be 
successful;  to  thrive;  to  fiourish. 

PRps-p£R'}-Ty,  TU  [^osperitasy  L. ;  prospiritiy  Fr.]  State 
of  being  prosperous  ;  success ;  good  fortune ;  welfare. 

Pr6s'p:?r-o&s,  a.  [prosperus,  L.]  Successful;  fortunate, 
thriving;  flourishing;  lucky. 

PR63'PEB-oDs-iiy,  ad.  Successfully;  fortunately, 

pRfia'P^R-oOs-wiss,  71.  Prosperity;  success. 


fpRp-spr'ci-ENCE,  (pr<  BptBh'9-9nB)  n  [prospieiOf  L.]  Tli» 

act  of  looking  forward, 
Fr5s3,  71.  Talk  ;  gossip.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 
f?R6a-T?R-NA'TipN,  tu  [prosternoj  I*.]    Dejection;   d* 

pression.  Feltham. 
fPRda-TE'THla,  n.  [irpocrrriOisA  (Med.)  A  filling  up  with 

flesh,  as  a  fistulous  ulcer.  Bailey. 
PR6s'TH?-sTa  *  71.  [iTp6cds(Tis.]  (Oram.)  A  figure  by  whicl 

one  or  more  letters  are  prefixed  to  a  word ;  as,  loved 

&e-loved.  Brande.     See  PaoTHsais. 
PbPS-th£t'ic,*  fl.  Prefixed  to  a  word  or  letter.  Qu.  Reo, 
PeGs'tj-tOte,  v.  a,  [prostituo.  L.]  [i.  prostituted  ;  pp 

PROSTITUTING,   pRosTiTt'TED.]  To  put  forward  to  side, 

always  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  sell  wrungfully  ;  tu  appropri 

ate  to  a  bad  use  or  purpose ;  to  expose  upon  vile  terms 
Pr6s'T|-tute,  a.  [prostitutus,  L.]  Vicious  for  hire*  sold 

to  vice  or  infamy  ;  perverted ;  degraded ;  vile. 
Pr68'T}-t0te,  n.   A  person  sold  to  vice;  a  hireling;  p 

mercenary  ;  one  who  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  public  strumpet. 
PR6s-Tj-Tu'TipN,  Ti.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  prostituting;  stai« 

of  being  prostituted  ;  the  life  of  a  prostitute  ;  lewdness 
Pr6s'ti-t0-Tpr,  n.  One  who  prostitutes.  Hard. 
PrSs'trate,  a.  [prostratiiSj  L.]  Lying  at  length  ;  lying  at 

mercy ^   prostrated;    thrown    down;    lying    in   humble 

adoration. 

PROS'TRATE,    v.    a.     [i.     prostrated  ;    pp.      PROSTRATIlfU, 

PROSTRATED.]  To  lay  fiat ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  throw  of 
cast  down  in  adoration. 

PRps-TRA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  prostrating;  state  of  being 
prostrated  ;  loss  of  strength  ;  dejection  ;  depression. 

Pro'STYLE,  n.  [prostyle,  Fr. ;  Tr.oooTuAdf,  Gr.]  (Arch.)  A 
range  of  columns  before  an  edifice. 

PRO'^y,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  prose ;  dull ;  tire 
some.  Bnt.  Crit. 

PRp-slfL'Lp-t^I^M,  n.  (Logic)  A  form  of  argument  In 
which  the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  tba 
major  of  the  next.  fVatts^ 

PRp-TXG'p-NtsT,*7i.  A  prime  contender  or  fighter.  Dryden. 

Pro  tXjv'to,*  [L.]  (Law)  "For  so  much."  HavUUon. 

pR&T'A.'SJs.  [prot'^-sia,  Sjti,  R.;  pr9-ta'sis,  fV.  P.  Ash, 
Crabb;  pro'tj-sis,  ./a.  S:.  Wb.]  n.  [TroiSmcrts.]  (Rhet.)  Th« 
first  of  two  parts  of  a  period,  the  other  or  second  part  be* 
ing  the  apodosis:  —  a  maxim  or  proposition:  —  in  the 
ancient  drama,  the  first  jiart  or  opening  of  the  plot. 

PrP-tAt'ic,  a.  [jTpoTaTiKd^.]  Serving  to  introduce;  pre 
vjous.  Dryden. 

Pro'te-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Orabb, 

PRO'TE-^N,*  [pro'te-gin,  K.  Wb.  Richardson;  prp-tfi'jn, 
S771.]  a.  Relating  to  Proteus,  (a  sea-deity  who  possessed 
the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different  shapes;) 
assuming  different  shapes.  Cudworth. 

PRo'TE-AN-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  Proteus.  Cudworth, 

PrP-t£ct',  v.  a,  [protectuSy  L.l  [i  protected  ;  pp.  pro- 
tecting, PROTECTED.]  To  defend;  to  cover  from  evil; 
to  shield  ;  to  support ;  to  cherish  ;  to  harbor  ;  to  shelter ; 
to  foster  ;  to  guard  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  vindicate. 

pRp-T£c'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  protecting;  state  of  being 
protected  ;  defence ;  shelter ;  a  passport ;  exemption. 

PrP-t£c'tjve,  a.  Serving  to  protect ;  defensive. 

PrP-t£c'tpr,  71.  [protecteur,  Fr.]  One  who  protects;  de- 
fender; supporter;  guardian:  —  one  appointed  to  protect 
or  govern  a  kingdom  during  the  king's  minority  or  dur- 
ing an  interregnum:  —  the  title  of  Cromwell  while  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 

pRp-Tll:c'Tp-R^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  protector  ;  protectorial 
Ec.  R&v. 

PrP-t£c'tp-rate,  n.  Government  or  office  of  «  pro 
tector ;  protectorship. 

Pr6-tec-t5'e(~^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  protector.  JVoble. 

Prp-t£c'tpr-shIp,  n.  Office  of  a  protector;  protectorate 
Burnet, 

PRp-Tfic'TRES3,  n,  {jprotectrieej  Fr.J  A  woman  who  pro 
tects.  Bacon. 

PrP-t£c'trix,*  tu  [L.]  a  protectress.  Scott. 

PROT&G&'f*  (pro-te-zha')  71.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  protectee 
or  patronized  by  another  ;  a  dependent.  Ed.  Reo. 

Pro T^G^E J*  (pro-te-zha.')  n.  [Fr,]  A  female  who  is  pro 
tected.  Qu,  Rev, 

Pro  T&m^pq-re*  [L.]  "For  the  time  or  occasion,' 
Booth. 

fPRp-TfiND',  V.  a,  [protendo,  L.]  To  hold  out ;  to  stretcfe 
forth.  Dryden. 

tPRp-T£N3E',  71.  [protendo,  1j.]  Extension.  Spenser, 

Pr5t-p-rp-sAu'rvs,*  n*  [OeoL)  The  fossil  monitor  of 
Thuringia.  P.  Cyc, 

PrP-ter'vi-ty,  n.  [protervitas,  L.J  Peevishness ;  pelu, 
lance.  Bullokar.  [R.] 

PrP-t£3T',  v.  71.  [protestor,  L.j  [i.  protested  ;  pp,  11^0 
TESTING,  protested.]  To  give  a  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion  or  resolution  ;  to  remonstrate. 

PRp-TfiST',  V.  a.  [tTo  prove  ;  to  show.  Shak."]  To  call  as  « 
witness  ;  to  disown.  —  To  protest  a  bill,  to  cause  a  notary 
public  to  make  a  formal  declaration  against  the  drawei 
on  account  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 
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PUd'TftST,  01  PrSt'^st,  [pro'tgat,  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  pr?- 
t6«/  or  pret'^Bt,  fV,;  priSt'gst,  Sm.  R.  Jish^  JVares^  Rntick  ; 
pti-tBat'f  S.  P.  F.]  11.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion, 
Gotnmonly  against  somettiing;  a  paper  containing  reaaons 
of  diaaunt.  —  ( Conu)  A  writing  drawn  by  a  master  of  a 
veasel,  stating  that  any  injury  which  the  vessel  has  suf- 
fered is  not  ewingto  his  misconduct  or  neglect :  —  a  notifi- 
cation written  upon  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  note, 
or  order,  for  its  non-payment  or  non-acceptance.  Blacli- 
ttffM,  J):^  "  T^.e  first  pronunciation  fprp-tfist']  of  tliis 
word  is  ad"pt^1  by  Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dt.  Kenricli, 
M;,  Siailrx  M-  Perry,  Buchanan,  iiarclay,  iJailey,  and 
Feioiift*  »13  Uie  second  [prfit'^stj  by  Mi'.  Nares,  Dr. 
Aal:.  f,'-:  utinson,  and  Entiek.  As  this  subiitantivt;  was 
derived  from  the  verb,  it  had  formerly  the  accent  of  the 
verb  ;  and  that  this  accent  was  the  most  prevailing,  appears 
from  the  majority  of  authorities  in  its  favor,  but  the  re- 
spectable authorities  for  the  second  pronunciation,  and  the 
pretence  of  distmguishing  it  from  the  verb,  may  very 
probably  establish  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sound  of 
the  language,  without  any  advantage  to  its  significa- 
tion."  tValker. 

^r6t'^s-t^nt,  71,  [protestantj  Fr.]  Originally,  one  of  the 
Reformers  or  Lutherans,  who  protested  against  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  diet  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  council :  —  one  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  one 
belonging  to  some  denomination  of  Christians  nut  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  church. 

Pr6t'es-tant,  o.  Belonging  to  Protestants.  Addisou. 

Pr6t'es-t^nt-I§m,  lu  The  principles  or  religion  of  Prot- 
estants. 

PR6T'?S-T^NT-Ly,  ad.  In  conformity  to  Protestants.  Milton. 

Pr6t-es-ta'tI9N,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  protesting  j  a  solemn 
declaration  or  protest. 

Prq-t£st'];;r,  n.  One  who  protests- 

PRo'  TB-  Uiij  n.  [L.]  (Myth.)  A mtuine  deity  of  the  heathens, 
who  was  said  to  appear  in  various  forms :—  one  who  as- 
sumes any  shape.  Maundrell.  — (Zool.)  A  genus  of  infu- 
Bories :  —  an  amphibious  reptile. 

Pro-tha-la-'Mi-on,*  71.  A  piece  written  to  celebrate  a 
marriage ;  an  epithalamium.  Drayton. 

Pr5th'e-sIs,*  71.  [Tpddstrti.]  (Med.)  The  addition  of 
some  artificial  part  to  the  human  body,  as  a  wooden  leg. 
Danglison. 

Pa<?-TH6N'9-T^-RV,  71.  IprotonotariuSf  L.]  A  chief  notary 
of  the  Greek  empire: — formerly  a  register  or  clerk  of 
(be  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  Eng. :  —  the  clerk  of  a  court. 

Prq-th6k'9-xvR¥-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  protbonotary. 

Prq-tho'rax,"*  n,  IrrpuBojpaKiov.]  The  first  thorax  or 
trunk  of  an  insect.  Roget. 

Pro' TO ^*  \^KpijiT\> Sy  first!}  Used  as  a  prefix  in  the  English 
language  to  express  priority  }  as,  prt^to-martyr,  the  first 
martyr.  Hamilton. 

Pro'TP-c6l,  n.  [7r/)(uros  and  koXX^.]  The  original  copy 
or  rough  draught  of  a  writing,  as  of  a  treaty,  despatch, 
or  other  document ;  a  record  }  a  register. 

pBO'TQ-cdL,'''  V,  n.  To  form  propositions  or  first  draughts. 
Ch.  Ob. 

pRO'Tp-cOL-|ST,*7t.  {Russia)  A  register  i  a  clerk.  Smart. 

PRO-Tp-MJiR'TyR,  n.  [.Tptijr.f  and  naprvp.l  The  first 
martyr;  a  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen: — any  one  who 
suffers  first  in  a  cause.  Dryden. 

Pro'TQ-PlXst,  n.  [n-ptS'-off  and  it'Kaar6s.'\  A  thing  first 
formed  as  a  model,  to  be  followed  afterwards.  JfoweU. 

pRO-Tp-PLXs'TjC,  a.  First  formed.  Howdl. 

PrP-t6p't:]e-rDs,*  n.  An  extraordinary  animal  supposed 
by  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  the  class  of  malacopterygious 
fishes,  r.  Cyc. 

Pro-xq-sDl'phate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  witli  a  protoxide.  Brande. 
-  Peo'tq-type,  n.  [Trpo)r6Tvirt)vJ\   The  original  pattern  or 
model  of  a  thing  that  may  be  copied  ;  exemplar ;  archetype. 

PL0-t6x'ide,'''  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  combined  with 
oxygen  in  the  first  degree.  Braiide. 

Pap-Tdx'f-DIZE,*  V.  a.  To  oxidize  in  the  first  degree. 
Brande. 

Prq-TRAct',  ti.  z.  [protractiLSy  L.l  [i.  protracted  ;  pp. 
PROTRACTING.,  PROTRACTED.]  To  Qraw  out ;  to  delay  J  to 
lengthen  ;  to  spin  to  length  j  to  prolong ;  to  put  off. 

JPrO-trXct',  11.  Tedious  continuance.  Spenser. 

PrP-trXct'?r,  n.  One  who  protracts.  See  Protractor. 

PRp-TRXc'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  protracting;  continua- 
tion. 

pRp-TRXc'TjVE,a.  Dilatory;  delaying;  spinning  to  length. 

pRp-TRXc'TpR,  71.  One  who  protracts :  —  an  instrument  for 
laying  down  and  measuring  angles. 

tPRp-TRiip'Tl-CAL,  o.  [KpoTpCTTTiKSs.}  Hortatory.  fVard, 

PrP-TROde',  v.  a.  [^rotrudOf  L.]  [t.  protruded;  pp. 
PROTRUDiNO,  protbuded.]  To  push  on  or  forward;  to 
thrust  forward. 

Php-trOde',  tJ.  n.  To  thrust  or  move  forward.  Bacon. 

pRP  TRC'ijlpN,  (prp-tru'zhun)  n.  [protrususj  L.]  Act  of 
protruding  or  thrusting  forward  ;  thrust;  push. 

Pb-P-trO'sive,  a.  Thrusting  or  pushing  forward. 


PRp-TiJ'BJjlR-XwcE    Ti.  {^protuberOy  L.]  A   part  piojectia| 

out;  a  swelling;  Ttroinmeiice  ;  tumor. 
Prq-tu'bi^r-Xht,  a.  Swelling;  prominent  OlanvUle. 
PrP-tu'ber-Xnt-lv,*  ad.  In  a  protuberant  manner.  Dr 

AUea. 
PRp-Tu'B?R-ATE,  V.  71.  [protuberoj  L.]  To  bulge  ;  to  swell 

out.  Sharp. 
pRp-Tu-BER-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  protuberating ;  a  swelling 

Cooke. 
tPRp-Tu'BER-oOs,  a.  Protuberant.  Smith. 
pRcfuD,  a.' Possessing  pride,  or  inordinate  self-esteem, 

overvaluing  one's  self;  arrogant;    hauyhty ;  as&uining; 

conceited  ;   vain  ;   daring  ;  presumptuous  ;  lofty  ;   j^riinn 

of  mien    or   person;    ostantatious;    t^raiiU.    [trialaciitus ; 

eager  for  the  male:  applied  to  female  brutes.] -—Proud 
Jlesk,  flesh  exuberant  and  fungous,  from  tlie  healing  of  a 

wound. 
ProOd'-heXrt-ed,*  a.  Having  a  proud  spirit.  Shak. 
ProOd'ish,*  a.  Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 
ProOd'lv,  ad.  In  a  proud  manner;  haughtily  ;  arrogantly 
fPROOD'-MlND-ED,*  a.  Proud  in  mind;  haugh  y    Shak. 
Pr6v'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  proved.  Chaucer. 
pROV'A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  capable  of  proof.  Uuhet 
|Pr6v'^nd,  IPR^Vend,  or  fPRdv'ANT,  n.  Provender  j 

provision.  Drayton. 
Prove,  v,  a.  [prouuej*,   Fr. ;  probo,  L.]    [i.  proted;  pp. 

pRoviNO,  proved: — in  Scotiand,  proven.]  To  make  that 

appear  certain  which  was  doubtful ;  to  evince ;  to  show 

by  argument  or  testimony ;  to  demonstrate  ;  to  manifest: 

— to  try  ;  to  bring  to  the  test ;  to  experience  ;  to  endure: 

—  to  publish,  according  to  the  law  of  testaments,  before 
the  proper  officer. 

Prove,  w,  71.  To  make  trial;  to  be  found  by  experience  j 
to  succeed  ;  to  turn  out. 

PRQ-viiD'l-TpR,  n.  [proveditoret  It.]  An  officer  who  fur 
nished  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  army ;  purveyor 
Bp.  Taylor. 

tPR6v-E-DORE',  n.  A  proveditor.  Friend. 

Prov'en,*  (prav^vn)p.  from  Prove.  Proved.  See  PRovk 
35"  The  participle  proven  is  used  in  Scotland  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  >States,  and  sometimes,  tbjugb 
rarely,  in  England. —  "  There  is  a  mighty  difference  be- 
tween not  proven  and  disproven."  Dr.  Tk,  Ciialmer*, 
*'  Not  proven."   Qw,  Rev. 

PRdv'EncE-RO^B,'''  {  n.  A  common  rose,  called  also  cab- 

Pr6v'ince-RO§E,*    )      ba^e-rose.  Booth. 

pRp-viiN'ciAL,  (prg-ven'shjil)  a.  [Provengal^  Fr.]  Of,  oi 
belonging  to,  Provence,  in  France.  Todd. 

Prov'en-d^r,  71.  [provande,  D. ;  provende^  Fr.]  Dry  food 
for  brutes ;  hay,  corn,  or  oats. 

Prov'er,  71.  One  who  proves  or  shows.  Shak. 

Pr6v':^rb,  71.  [prouerfte,  Fr.;  proverbium^  L.]  A  short  sen- 
tence often  repeated;  a  common  saying;  a  maxim;  an 
aphorism ;  a  saw  ;  an  adage ;  a  by-word.  — pL  One  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

fpR6v'ERB,  V,  n.  To  utter  proverbs.  Milton. 

fPRdv'ERB,  V.  a.  To  mention  in  a  proverb.  MUton 

pRP-vfeR'Bi-^L,  a.  [Fr.]  Mentioned  or  comprised  In  a 
proverb  ;  resembhng  or  suitable  to  a  proverb. 

PrP-ver'bj-^l-1§M,*  71.  A  proverbial  phrase  or  maxim. 
JV*.  A.  Rev. 

pRp-V£R'B|^L-IST,*  71.  One  who  utters  proverbs.  Cu7»- 
ningham. 

Prq-ver'BI-^l-ize,*  V.  a.  &.  71.  To  make  proverbs.  CoU- 
ridge. 

PRp-VER'Bj-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  proverbial  manner. 

PBp-VIDE',  V.  a,  [provideoj  L.]  [i.  provided  ;  pp.  ri"!tvtu 
iNG,  PROTiDBD.J  To  procurc  beforehand;  to  get  ready, 
to  prepare  ;  to  furnish ;  to  supply  ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  make 
a  conditional  limitation  ;  to  foresee.  —  Toprovide  against^ 
to  take  measures  against.  — To  provide  for  j  tn  take  care  of 
beforehand. —  Provided  thaty  a  conjunctive  phrase,  intio- 
ducing  a  saving  clause  or  condition  ;  upon  these  terms  | 
this  stipulation  being  made. 

Pb6v'I-dEnce,  71.  [Ft.  ;  providentia.  L.]  Quality  of  being 
provident ;  prudence  ;  frugality  ;  foresight ;  timely  care : 
— .the  divine  superintendence  over  all  created  beings; 
the  Divine  Being  considered  in  this  relation. 

Pr6v'j-dEnt,  a.  {providcns.  L.]  Forecasting;  careful  for 
the  future ;  cautious ;  prudent. 

Pr6v-j-d£n'ti^l,  a.  Relating  to,  or  effected  by,  Provl 
dence. 

PR5v-l-BfiN'TiAL-L¥,  ad.  By  the  care  of  Providence. 

PR5v'j-D£NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  provident  manner. 

PrP-vid':^r,  71.  One  who  provides  or  procures 

PrSv'ince,  71.  [Fr. ;   provincia,  L.]  A  subject  country  • 
a  region  ;  a  tract :  —  a  district ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  coun 
try: — a  tract  over  which  an  archbishop  or  other  ofiicel 
has  jurisdiction  :  — the  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one 

PrP-vIn'ci*l,  (pr9-vin'shjl)  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  a  prov- 
ince ;  appendant  to  the  principal  country  ;  belonging  t< 
a  province,  not  to  the  mother  country :  —  rude  ;  unpol< 
ished  : — belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction 

—  not  (Ecumenical. 
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f  Rp-vlN'ci^L,  (prp-vin'shgil)  n.  One  belonging  to  a  prov- 
ince ;  an  ecclesiastical  governor.  Burke. 

Piip-vxN'ciAL-I^M,  (pr9-vtn'sli9l  Izm)  n.  A  provincial 
Idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  £p,  Marsk. 

"•rq-vIn'cial-Ist,*?!.  An  inhabitant  of  aprovince.  Ch.  Ob. 

pRp-VtN-cj-AL'l-TV,  (pr9-vin-9he4il  e-te)  n,  auality  of  be- 
ing provincial :  —  a  peculiarity  of  language. 

(pRp-ylN'd-ATE,  (pr9-vin'sh§-at)  v,  a.  To  turn  to  a  prov- 
ince.HowelU 

PRQ-VINE',  V.  n.  [provignery  Fr.]  To  lay  a  branch  of  a 
vine,  or  of  any  tree,  in  the  ground  for  propagation. 

pRp-Vls'ipN,  (prp-vTzh'un)  n.  [Fr.  j  provisio,  L.]  Act  of 
providing  ;  thing  provided  ;  terms  settled  ;  care  taken  ; 
measures  taken  beforehand  ;  accumulation  of  stores  be- 
forehand ;  slock  collected :  —  victuals  ;  food  ;  fare. 

pRp-vTE^'lQN,  (prp-vlzh'un)  v.  a.  [i.  provisioned  ;  pp.  pro- 
visioning, pRoviaioNED.]  To  supply  with  provisions. 

pRp-vI§'ipN-AL,  (prQ-vi2h'un-?I)  a.  Iprovisionnely  Fr.]  Tem- 
porarily established  ;  provided  merely  for  pressnt  need. 

pRp-vI§'ipN-AL-LY,  (prp-vizh'un-^l-l^)  ad.  By  way  of  pro- 
vision ;  for  the  present  occasion. 

pRp-vI§'ipH-A-RY,  (prg-vizh'utn-si-re)  a.  Making  provision 
for  the  occasion  ;  provisionaj.  Burke. 

PRp-vi'56,  n.  [L.]  pi.  PRp-vi'?05.  An  article  in  which  a 
condition  is  introduced;  stipulation;  caution;  provisional 
condition. 

pRp-vi'§pR,  n.  [It.  i  proviseur^  Fr.]  A  purveyor.  Cowel.  An 
officer  in  the  ancient  French  universities  ;  — a  person  ap- 
pointed to  a  benefice  by  the  pope  before  the  death  of  the 
incumbent.  [a  proviso. 

PRP-vi'§p-RV,  a.  [provisoire,  Fr.]  Conditional ;  including 

PROV-p-CA'TlpN,  71.  [provocatio,  L.]  Act  of  provoking  ; 
state  of  being  provoked  ;  cause  of  anger  ;  irritation  ;  in- 
citement. 

IlPRp-VO'c^-TlV33,  [pr9-v6'k?-tlv,  S.  W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.K.  R-i 
pr9-v5k'g,-titv,  Sm.]  a.  That  provokes  or  incites ;  stimulat- 
'  ing;  inciting. 

||PbP-VO'ca-tIve,  n.  Anything  which  provokes,  incites, 
or  stimulates  ;  something  that  excites  an  appetite. 

BPRp-vo'c^-TivE-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  provocative. 
fPRp-vo'cA-Tp-RV,  71.  IprovocaLoirej  old  Fr.J  A  challenge ; 
provocative.  Cotgrave. 

PRp-VOK'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  provoked.  Rawlins. 

PrP-VOKe',  v.  a.  [provocOf  L.]  [i.  provoked;  pp.  provok- 
ing, PROVOKED.]  To  rouse  ;  to  excite  by  something  offen- 
sive ;  to  awake  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  offend  ;  to  incense  ;  to  ir- 
ritate ;  to  aggravate  ;  to  exasperate ;  to  excite  ;  to  cause ;  to 
challenge  j  to  induce  by  motive ;  to  move  ;  to  incite. 

PrP-VOKe',  v.  n.  To  appeal ;  to  produce  anger.  [R.] 

PrP-vok'er,  n.  One  who  provokes  ;  an  inciter. 

pRp-VOK'(NG,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  provoke  ;  irritating ;  vexa- 
tious^ 

PrP-vok'|ng-L¥,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger, 

Pr6v'PST,  [prov'ust,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.']  n.  [pri~ 
vost^  old  Fr.J  The  chief  or  head  of  any  body ;  as,  the 
provost  of  a  college,  —  (^Scotland)  The  head  of  a  royal  burgh. 

Provost,  (pr9-vo')  [prj-vo',  S.  fV.  F. ,-  prov'yst,  P.  Ja.  K. 
S7JI.]  n.  [corrupted  from  the  Fr.  j/r^yt)i.]  The  executioner 
of  an  army. — Provost-marshal,  an  officer,  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners  taken  at  sea. 
IFhisJiaw. 

pR6v'pST-SHtP,  n.  The  office  of  a  provost.  Hakemll. 

Prow,  (prci&  or  pro)  [prSii,  P.  J.  E.  F.  fVb. ;  pro,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
prBu  or  pro,  )V.  K.J  n.  (proue,  Fr. ;  proa,  Sp.]  The  head 
or  fore  part  of  a  ship ;  the  beak  of  a  vessel  or  galley. 

[ProtV,  a.  [prcuxj  old  Fr.]  Valiant.  Spenser. 

Pr6^'?ss,  [prou'fs,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prou'es  orpro'- 
^s^  iV.  E".]  n.  [prouessBj  Fr.]  Bravery;  courage;  valor; 
military  gallantry. 

tPRO>X^':?ST,  a.  Bravest;  most  valiant.  Spenser. 
Pro-A^l,  [prbul,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  TVb.j  prol,  P.  JVares ;  prSQl 
or  prol,  ff'.  Ja.]  v.  a.  [i.  prowled  ;  pp.  prowling,  prowl- 
ed.] To  rove  over ;  to  scour  or  search. 
SpROiX^L,  13.  n.  To  rove  about  for  plunder  or  prey ;  to  prey. 
Pr6*l,  71.  Ramble  for  plunder.  Todd. 
Pro^l'^R,  71.  One  who  prowls  or  roves  about  for  prey. 
'Rdx'ENE'ft  n.  Aq  officer,  in  ancient  Sparta,  who  had  the 
charge  of  superintending  strangers.  Brands. 
Pr6x'j-m^te,  a,  [proximusy  L.]  Next  in  the  series ;  near  ; 

immediate  ;  opposed  to  remote  and  mediate. 
FROx'f-MATE-LV,  af2.  Immediately;  without  intervention. 
fpRdx'iME,  (proks'jm)  n.  [proximusj  L.]  Next.   fVattf, 
pRpx-lM'j-TY,  71.  [proximitif  Fr.]   State  of   being  proxi- 
mate ;  nearness. 
PbSx'v,  n.  [contracted  from  procuracy.]  The  agency  of  an- 
other ;  the  agency  of  a  substitute ;  the  person  substituted 
or  deputed  ;  a  substitute,  whether  a  person  or  a  written 
paper  — (Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  Improperly  used 
for  an  election,  or  time  of  an  election.  Pickering, 
Pr6x'v,*  v.  n.  To  vote  or  act  by  the  agency  of  another.  Sir 

J  Mtn'Aintosh. 
PrSx'v-sh/p,  71.  Office  of  a  proxy.  BrevinU 
pROcE,n.  [old  naTie  for  Pri«sia.J  Prussian  leather.  Dryden. 
PbAde,  71.    Ipruae^  Pi  ;  prude.  Sax.]  A  woman  over-scru- 


pulous ;  a  woman  of  affected  reserve,  fi^yness,  and  stifi 

nes3, 
PrO'dence,  71.  [prudenee,  Fr. ;  prudential  L]  Quality  of 

being  prudent ;  wisdom  applied  to  practice  ;  caution. 
PrO'uent,  a.    [prudmtj  Fr. ;  prudenSf  L.]   Cautious  an4 

wise  in  measures  and  conduct ;  discreet ;  provident ;  prao 

tically  wise ;  careful. 
PrV-d^n'ti^l,  a.  Eligible  on  principles  of  prudence ;  hav 

ing  superintendence,  direction,  and  care.  South. 
PRV-D£N'TJAL-iST,*7L  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is  governed 

by,  prudence.  Coleridge. 
pRV-ufiN-Ti-Xij'i-Ty,  (pru-d6n-she-al'§-t§)  n.  Eligibility  on 

principles  of  prudence.  Browne,  [r.] 
PrV-uj^n'ti^l-lY)  ttd.  According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 
PRV-D£N'TiAL^,{pry-dSn'sh5ilz)7i.  pi.  Maxims  of  prudence 

or  practical  wisdom.  Watts. 
PrO'dent-ly,  ad.  In  a  prudent  manner ;  discreetly, 
PRtr'DER-y,  n.  The  quality  or  conduct  of  a  prude  j  over- 
much nicety  or  reserve  in  conduct. 
PrO'dish,  a.  Affectedly  reserved,  shy,  or  precise. 
PrO'dish-l-v,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  prude.  Pope. 
PrOne,  v.  a.  [provigner,  Fr.}  [i.  pruned;   pp.   pruninO| 

PRUNED.]  To  lop;  to  divest,  as  trees  or  vines  of  their  bu 

perfluous  branches ;  to  clear  from  excrescences  ;  to  trim. 
PrOne,©.  7i.  To  dress;  to  prink.  Dryden.  [Ludicrous.] 
PrOne,  n,  r  prune,  pruneau,  Fr. ;  prunum,  L.]  A  dried  plum ; 

a  plum.  Bacon. 
pRtr'H:EL,  n.  {pruneUa.  L.]  An  herb.  Minswortk. 
Pri;-n&i.'la*  n.  [L.J  {Med.)  [Dryness  of  the  throat  in  fe- 
vers. Crabb.\ — (Bot^  A  medicinal  plant.  Crahb.  Apre|>- 

aration  of  purified  nitre.  Maunder. 
PrV-nel'lo,  71.  A  stuff  of  which  clergymen's  gowns  ara 

made  ;  oflen  written  prunella  -.  —  a  plum  ;  prune. 
PrOn'er,  n.  One  who  prunes. 

PrCine'-Tree,*7i.  The  tree  that  bears  prunes.  HamHtoTu 
PrV-nIf'er-oDs,  a.  [prunum  andferOf  L.]  Bearing  prunes 

or  plums.  [Cltambors, 

PRtN'iJU&j*  n.   Act  of  lopping  or  trimming ;  a  cropping. 
Pr(!in'xng-hook,  (-hQk)  n.  A  hooked  knife  for  pruning. 
pRfrN'iNG— KNIFE,  71.  A  knife  for  pruning  trees. 
PrOn'Ing-shear^,*  71.  pi.  Shears  for  pruning  shrubs,  &o. 

Brande, 
PrO'R|-ence,  )n.  [prurio,  L.]  An  itching;  an  eager  de- 
PR  C'Ri-EN-cy,  \     sire  or  appetite  for  any  thing.  Barke. 
PrO'ri-ent,  a.  [ pruricTw,  L.]  Itching}  having  an  itching 

or  uneasy  desire  ;  uneasy, 
Prv-r19^'j-no0s,  o.  [  prurigo,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking 

of,  the  itch.  QreenkilL 
PR(/-Ri'G6,n.  [L.]  {Med.)  An  itching  of  the  skin,  with 

an  eruption  of  pimples  ;  itch  ;  irritation  ;  psora. 
||Prussian,*  (pru'shgin  or  prush'?n)  [pru'shjn,  P.  K.  Wb.  ; 

pril'she-^n  or  prush'^-^n,  Earnsliaw ;  priish'^n,  Sm."]  n.  A 

native  of  Prussia.  Murray. 
IJPrOs'sian,*  or  PrDs'si^n,*    a.   Relating  to  Prussia.^ 

Prussian  blue  is  a  color  of  a  fine  blue  tint.  Brande. 
IIPrOs'si-ate,*  or  PrDs'sj-ate,*  71.  A  salt  formed  of  pruB- 

sic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 
ypRts'Sic,*  or  PrOs'sic,*  [prils'sik,  K.  Wb. ;  prus'sjk,  Situ] 

a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  is  called  also  hydrocyanic 

acid,  and  forms  the  coloring  matter  of  prussian  blue.  It  is 

acrid  to  the  taste,  of  pungent  odor,  and  very  poisonous. 

Brande.  [Brande, 

NPRtJs'sjNE,*  or  PRtJs'sjNE,*  71.    A  gaseous    substance. 
Pry,  (pri)  v,  n.    [i.  pried  ;  pp.  prying,  pried.]    To  peep 

narrowly ;  to  inspect  officiously,  curiously,  or  Imperti- 
nently. 
Pry,  71.  Impertinent  peeping.  SmarVs  Poems. 
pRYj*  71.  A  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy 

substances.     [A  word  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 

some  parts  of  England.]    See  Prize. 
Pry,*  v.  a.    [L  pried  ;  pp.  prying,  pried.]    To  move  01 

raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever  ;  to  prize.  [A  word  used 

in  the  United  States.]   See  Prize. 
PRY'JNG-Ly.  ad.  With  impertinent  curiosity. 
Pr^t-4~ne'  i/My*  iu    [L.]    The  senate-house  at  Athens, 

where  the  Prytanes  assembled.  Crabb. 
PRfT'4-Nis,*n.  [Gr.]  pi.  PRltli^-NE^.   One  of  the  8&. 

lect  senators  of  Athens,  being  50  in  number,  selected 

from  500.   Crabb. 
PsXlm,  (s^m)  71,  [psalm.  Sax. ;  TpaXftds,  Gr.J  A  sacred  sons. 
PsAl'mist,  (sSll'mtst  or  siim'(St)  [sal'mist,  W.  J.  F. :  sar- 

mjst,  S.  E.  Ja,i  sU.m'jst,  P.  K,  &m,  Wb.]    n.   [psalmiitA, 

Fr.]  A  writer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs  ;  —  specially  ap- 
plied to  David,  king  of  Israel.  [Milton. 
PsXl'M]S-trv,*  (sil'mis-tre)  71.  The  act  of  singing  psalma, 
Psalm'ite,*  (a'^lm'it)  71.   (Miju)  A  species  of  sandstones 

Smart. 
Ps^l-m6d'ic,  (spil-ra5d'ik)  i  a.  Relating  to  psalmo- 

Ps^l-mSd'I-C^L,  (S5il-raod'e-k?l)  (     dy.  Warton. 
Pskh'MQ-niST y  (s^Fm9-dist)'  71.  One  who  sings  holy  songs. 
PsXl'mp-dIze,*  v.  71.  To  practise  psalmody.  Cooper. 
PsAl'mp-d¥,  (s3LFm9-d9)  [sal'm9-de,  5.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K 

Sir.  R.i  sam'9-d§,  Wb.]  n.  [xpaXpitiSia.]  The  act  or  prao* 

tice  of  singing  sacred  songs.  Hamvumd. 
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^^L-H5a'RA-PHER,  (fi}l-m6g'r9-fer)  n.  [i^aA//o$  *nd  ypa- 
[>o}.]  A  writer  of  psalms.  Loe.  (1614.) 

*»8^l-m6o'rvph1st,*  n.  A  writer  of  pgalma.  ^.-ift. 

"^s^-Mda'RA-PHy,  (s^l-mSg'rgi-f?)  n.  The  act  o  writing 
psalms.  Bailey. 

PsiLM'-slNO-jNG,*  Ca'im'slng-jng)  n.  The  singing  of 
psalms.  Q&iit.  Mag. 

PsAl't^r,  (sawl't?!-)  [sartor,  S.  W.  p.  J.  F.  E.  Jo.  K.  R. ; 
sal'tgr,  Stti,]  b.  [psatterj  Sax. ;  psautierj  Fr.  i  TpaXTrjpiovt 
Gr.l  The  book  oT  Paalma  ;  a  psalm-book. 

PsAl'Ter-v,  (89iwl't?r-e)  n.  A  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, in  use  among  the  Jews  j  a  kind  of  harp.  Shak. 

pSEU-D?-plG'RA-PHy,*  (su-d^-plg'f^-f?)  71.  [i//£ii(I»ji  and 
Emypat})^.']  The  ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to 
.works.  Brande, 

PsEUjoOj  (su'da)  71,  [tpeiiSos.]  A  prefix,  from  the  Greek, 
which  signifies  falsBy  or  counterJUt ;  as,  pseudo-a.poBt\ej  a 
falje  apostle. 

Pseu'dq-a-p6s'tle,*  n.  A  false  apostle.  ScotL 

PseO'dp-bi.£p'sis,*  n.  [tpevifis  and  ^Xi^iS']  False  vision. 
Brande, 

PsEu'D9-BGLB,*n.(Boe.)  The  solid,  above-ground  tuber  of 
some  of  the  orckiditE.  P.  Cyc. 

PSEiJ'D9-CHFw^,*n.  The  false  china  root.  Smart. 

PsE0'Dp-]5-pls'CQ-P^-cy,*7i.  A  false  episcopacy,  Milton. 

PseC-dp-e-v^n-9£l'}-cI§m,*  71.  A  false  view  of  evangel- 
ical doctrine.  Brit.  Crit.  [  Ure. 

Pseu'D9-&a-le''N4,*  n.  (Jlfi7i.)  False  galena,  or  black-jack. 

PsEu'Dp-GRiPH,  (suMp-gHif )  71.  Pseudography.  Cockeram. 

PsEV-Df^&'R^-PHY,  n.  False  writing ;  false  spelling.  B. 
Jonson. 

PSEV-i><^l''Q-<?IST,*  n.  A  retailer  of  falsehood.  Maunder. 

PsEV-DOL'p-^^y,  (sti-d31'9-j§)  n,  [^'^vdoXoyia.]  Falsehood 
of  speech.  Arbutknot, 

PsEu'Dp-MAR'TyR,*7i.  A  false  martyr.  Blount. 

Pseu'dp-me-tXl'ljc,*  a.  (JK7t7i.)  Aftbrding  a  lustre  only 
when  held  to  the  light,  as  a  mineral.  Smart. 

PsEU'Dp-MOR'PHOVs,*  o.  Of  deceptive  form  ;  having  de- 
rived its  form  from  some  other  substance.  Cleaveland. 

PSEu'Dp-Nf  M.E,*  (sa'd9-nlm)  n.  A  false  name.  Qu.  Rev. 

PsEV-z>oN'y-MoDs,=^  a.  Having  a  false  name  or  signature. 
Ec.  Rev. 

P^eu'dp-phi-l6s'p-pher,*7».  A  false  philosopher.  Smart, 

P?BU'Dp-PH|-L6s'p-PHy,*7i.  False  philosophy.  Ch.  Ob. 

PsEV-l>6TH'y-R6N,*  n.  [^£v6^s  and  6vpa.]  {Arch.)  A  false 
door.  Brande. 

Pseu-dp-tIn'?-,^*7i.  An  insect  that  feeds  on  wax.  Kirby. 

PsEu'Dp-VpL-CA'NO,*  71.  A  volcano  which  emits  smoke 
and  sometimes  flame,  but  never  lava.  P.  Cyc. 

PshAw,  (shSLw)  ivterj.  Poh !  — expressing  contempt  or 
dislike. 

Psi-LiN'THRp-PlST,*  (sMSn'thr^-plst)  ti.  [t/ziXiis  and  av- 
flpwTTOsO  One  who  believes  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere 
man  ;  a  humanitarian.  Smart. 

PsjT-TA'CEOVS,*  (sjt-ta'shys)  a.  Of  the  parrot  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

Psb'^s,  (s6'?s)  n.  Ixp6a.]  pi.  PSPJE.  (Anat.)  The  name  of  a 
muscle  in  the  loins,  of  which  there  are  two. 

Pgo'RA,  (so'ri^)  71.  [Tpcopa.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous,  contagious 
eruption  of  very  minute  pimples ;  the  itch. 

Psp-Ri'^-sTs,*  (s9-ri'^-sis)  71.  iMed.)  A  rough,  scaly  state  of 
the  cuticle.  Brande. 

Pso'ric,*  (so'rjk)  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  psora.  Herring. 

pso'RjES,*  n.  pU  {Med.)  Medicine  for  the  itch.  Smart. 

Psy-jBHi'A-TRy,*  Tu  Medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
mind.  Month.  Rev. 

Psy'jCHI-c^L,*  (si'ke-k?l)  a.  Relating  to  the  soul ;  psycho- 
logical. ^0.  Qu.  Rev. 

PsY-jeHp-L69'jc,  (si-k9-lSj'jk)  )  a.  Relating  to  psy- 

Psv-jeHp-L69-'}-c^L,  (si-kp-ISj'e-kgil)  S  chology,  or  the 
soul  J  mental  [Coleridge. 

PsY-jeHp-Loi^'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  psychological  manner. 

PsY-jBHdL'p-^isT,*  71.  One  versed  In  psychology.  Bailey. 

PaY-jBH6L'p-(?-y,  (si-kQl'fl-je)  n.  [i^uxf?  and  Xdyui.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  soul  or  mind  ;  a  treatise  on  the  soul  or 
mind ;  mental  philosophy ;  metaphysics. 

PsY-jeHSM'^-jBHy,*  (8i-kSm'^-k?J  tu  A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.  Walker. 

PsY'jBHp-MXw-cy,*  (sI'kp-mSn-s?)  n.  Divination  by  con- 
Bulting  the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead.  Walker. 

'>[!f-jeHR6M'E-T¥R,*  71.  [ipvxi>6i  and  fiirpov.']  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  Brande.  [der. 

P3y-jeHRp-PHP'Bi-^,*Ji.  A  dread  of  any  thing  cold.  Mtum- 

'»tar'mi-OAN,  (taWme-giin)  n.  The  white  grouse  game. 

Pt£r-p-dXc'tvl,*  (t5r-9-dak'til)  ti.  (Gcol.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  flying  reptiles,  adapted  to  fly  in  the  air,  of  the 
order  of  saurians.  Buckland. 

Pt£r'p-p5d,*  (ter'9-p5d)  ti.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  wing  footed 
class  of  mollusks.  Brande. 

pTER'\-GolD,*(ter'5-gaid)  a.  Wing-shaped.  Brands. 

Ptisan,  (tjz-zan'  or  tiz'gin)  [tjz-z&n',  5.  W.  F.  Jo.  K.;  tTz'- 
^n,  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [ptisane,FT.;  jmaavn^  Gr.]  (Med.) 
A  medicinal  drink  made  of  a  decoction  of  barley  with 
otiier  ingredients. 


Pt6l-?-mX'|C,  (t8I-9-ma'ik)  a.  Relating  to  Ft  kleroy  thf 
astronomer,  or  his  system  of  the  universe,  in  which  th« 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre. 

Pty'a-lT§M,  (iV^-Viim)  n.  [TrTua\fap6i.'\  (Med.)  A  flow  o| 
saliva;  salivation.  ^ 

PTf§'MA-G6GUE,(tSz'm9i-gSg)Ti.  [ffruff/ia  and  ciyw.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  which  causes  a  discharge  of  saliva  or  spittle. 

Pu'BER-xy,  71.  [pubcrtas^  L.]  The  lime  of  life  in  which  the 
generative  faculties  begin  to  be  developed;  ripe  age.— 
(Law)  The  age  of  14  in  men,  and  12  in  women. 

PV-bEs'cence,  n.  [pubescoj  L.]  The  state  of  arriving  at 
puberty  :  — soft,  downy  hair  on  Insects  or  plants. 

PV-bEs'c?nt,  a.  [pubescensj  L.]  Arriving  at  puberty:  — 
covered  with  down  or  hair. 

Pu'Bjc,*,  a.  (Anat.)  Denoting  a  bone  of  the  pelvis.  Roget 

PDb'lic,  a.  [public^  Fr. ;  publicusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation  ;  not  private ;  common  to  many  ;  belonging 
to  the  community  ;  common  ;  open  ;  notorious  ;  general- 
ly known;  general;  open  for  general  use  or  entertain- 
ment i  as,  a  public  road,  a  public  house. 

PDb'ljc,  71.  The  people  at  large;  the  community. — Open 
view  ;  general  notice  ;  as,  in  public. 

PDb'lj-c^n,  n.  [publicus,  L.]  A  Roman  officer  of  the  re^ie- 
nue,  employed  in  collecting  taxes  or  tribute ;  a  tax-gather- 
er. Matthew.  Now,  a  keeper  of  a  public  drinking  or  eat- 
ing house.  [Low.]  Johnson. 

PDB-Lj-cA'TipN,  Ti.  [Fr.  I  publico  J  h.]  Act  of  publish  ng- 
that  which  is  published  ;  any  literary  work  published ;  aii 
edition  ;  proclamation. 

POE'iijc-HEJiRT'ED,  a.  Public-splrlted.  Clarendon. 

P&b'ljc-HoOse,*  n.  An  inn  or  tavern.  —  "  An  inn  or  tav- 
ern, in  ordinary  language,  is  called  a  public-house.** 
Booth. 

PDs'Lf-cIST,*  n.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  ns 
tions.  Burke. 

PVB-Ll9'i-Ty,  n.  [publiciti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  public;  pub- 
lic notice ;  notoriety. 

P&B'Lic-Ly,  ad.  In  aoublic  manner ;  openly. 

PDe'lJc-mind'ed-ness,  71.  Public  spirit.  South. 

POb'lic-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  public  j  publicity.  Boyle.  [R.] 

PDb'lIc-spIr'it-i^d,  a.  Having  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est apart  from  private  good ;  generous  ;  liberal. 

PDb'lic-spIr'jt-?d-h£ss,  n.  Regard  to  public  good. 

POe'LISH,  v.  a.  [publicTj  Ft. j  publico,  L.J  [i.  published  j 
pp.  PUBLISHING,  FUBiiisHED.J  To  make  public;  to  make 
generally  known  ;  to  announce ;  to  advertise ;  to  declare 
openly ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose  :  —  to  prini 
and  offer  for  sale,  as  a  book,  newspaper,  Sec. 

PGb'ljsh-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  published.  Q,u.  Rev. 

PtJB'iiisH-]ER,  n.  One  who  makes  publicly  or  general.y 
known  ;  one  who  publishes  books,  &c. 

PtTB'lilSH-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  publishing.  Fabyan.  —  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  used  for  an  olficlal  notice,  made  by  a 
town-clerk,  of  an  intended  marriage.  Judge  Jer.  Smith. 

Pyc-codN',*  n.  A  red  vegetable  pigment,  used  by  tha 
American  Indians: — a  papaveraceous  plant  that  pro 
duces  the  pigment.  P.  Oyc. 

Puce,  a.  [Fr.J  Of  a  flea  color;  dark  brown;  brown  purple 

Pu'CE-^N,*  n.  The  plant-louse.  Smart. 

P0'c?L-A9^E,  n.  [Fr.l  A  state  of  virginity.  Robinson.  [R.] 

PiJ'c?-B.6N,*7i.  (Ent^  A  genus  of  insects;  the  vine-fretter, 
plant-louse   Loudon. 

POcK,  TU  [puke^  Icei.  ^  Su.  Goth.]  In  the  mythology  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  sort  of  mischievous  fairy,  hobgoblin. 
or  sprite  j — called  also  Robin  Ooodfellow.  SImk. 

PDck'bAll,  71.  A  kind  of  mushroom  full  of  dust ;  puff- 
ball. 

Pt5cK':?R,  V.  a.  [i.  puckehbd  ;  pp.  pucKEBifc,  puckered.] 
To  gather  into  corrugations  or  small  folds ;  to  wrinkle. 

PCcK'ER,  V.  A  small  fold  or  plication  ;  a  wrinkle. 

PDck'ered,*  (piik'grd)  p.  a.  Gathered  into  puckers  ;  wrin 
kled. 

POcK'?R-?R,*  n.  He  or  that  which  puckers.  Jlsh. 

PDck'fIst,  tu  Same  as  puckbalL  B.  Jonson. 

PDd'd]ER,  71.  A  tumult;  a  bustle;  a  bother.  Locke.  [Low.] 

POd'D^R,  B.  71.  [i.  PUDDERBD  ;  pp.   PUDDERING,  FODDERED  J 

To  make  a  tumult  or  bustle ;  to  rake ;  to  potter.  Lockt. 
POd'd:er,  v.  a.  To  perplex  ;  to  confound  ;  to  pother.  Locke. 
POd'djng,  n.  [boudin,  Fr.;  puding^  Swed.]  A  kind  of  food 

very  variously  compounded,  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  fruit, 

&c.,  boiled  or  baked:  —  something  or  the  consistence  or 

pudding:  — a  bowel  stilffed  with  edible  ingredients: —a 

proverbial  name  for  food. 
P0d'din(5-bXg,*  tu   a  bag  in  which  a  pudding  is  boiled 

Arbuthnot, 
POd'djng-fIsh,*  tu  a  species  of  fish.  Hamilton, 
P0D'DjNG-aR5ss,  tu  A  plant. 

P0d'djng-h6ad'ed,*  a.  Dull ;  stupit.  Sterne.  [Low  ] 
POd'dJng-pIe,  71.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  It. 
POd'ding-sleeve,  n.   A  full  sleeve,  as  of  a  clergymuq 

in  full  dress.  SwifL 
POd'ding-stpne,*  7u  (Min.)  A  stone  or  rock  consistini 

of  fragments,  or  small  stones,  conglutinated  by  a  sort  or 

cement ;  conglomerate  ;  breccia.  Ure. 
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Cd'd|no-time,  n  The  time  of  dinner;  the  time  at 
which  pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set  upon  the 
table.  Johnson,  Nick  of  time  j  critical  minute.  Hadibras. 

TCd'dle,  (piid'dl)  n.  [puteotusj  L. ;  pwl^  Welsh.]  A  small 
pool  of  dirty  water ;  a  muddy  plash :  —  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  4and  reduced  to  a  aemi-nuid  state. 

PDd'i>LE,  v.  a.  [i,  puddled;  pp.  puddhno,  puddled.]  To 
make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  mix  with  dirt  and  water :  —  to 
fill  or  stop  up  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  or  stop  water:  — to  convert  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron. 

PDd'dle,  v.  n.  To  make  a  dirty  stir.  Junius. 

PCd'dljng,*  n.  A  process  oi  changing  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron :  — act  of  using  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
for  confining  water.  Francis. 

POd'dLiV,  a.  Muddy ;  dirty ;  miry.  Carew. 

PDd'dqck,  n.  A  small  enclosure  ;  a  paddock ; — also  writ- 
ten purrock.  [Local,  Eng.J 

Pu'D?N-cy,n.  [  padens,  Jj.]ModeBty;  shamefacedness,  iS/^o^ 

pjj'JD&JS'D^.*  n.pl.  [L.]  The  private  parts.  Crahb. 

PV-i>t9';-Ty,  n.  [pudiciU,  Fr. ;  pudicitia,  L.]  Modesty; 
chastity.  Howell, 

PuE'r£li-LOW,  n.  See  Pewfbllow. 

PO':e-rIi.e,  a.  [puerilis^  L.]  Childish;  boyish;  youthful; 
juvenile ;  trifling. 

Pu-E-RlL'i-Ty,  n.  \^puerilita3y  L, ;  pv.hilit&i  Fr.]  Childish- 
ness ;  boyishness. 

r^-ER'p^-RAL.,  a.  [puer  and  patio,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  hap- 
pening after,  childbirth  ;  as,  the  puerperal  fever, 

PV-er'pe-roOs,*  a.  Bearing  children.  SmarU 

PO'jjlT,  n.  A  kind  of  water-fowl.  See  Pewet. 

PBff,  n.  [po/,  60/,  Teut.]  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth  ; 
a  small  blast  of  wind :  —  a  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust ; 
any  thing  liglit  and  porous: — something  with  which  to 
sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair :  — exaggerated  praise,  as  in 
a  public  notice  or  advertisement. 

PDff,  v.  n.  \boffeny  D,]  [i.  puffed  ;  pp.  puffino,  puffed.] 
To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind  ;  to  blow  with  a  quick 
blast ;  to  blow  with  scornfulness  ;  to  breathe  thick  and 
hard ;  to  move  with  hurry ;  to  swell  with  wind  or  air. 

PDff,  v.  a.  To  inflate,  as  with  wind  ;  to  inflate  or  swell 
with  air;  to  drive  with  a  blast:  —  to  swell  or  blow  up 
with  pride  or  praise: — to  praise  extravagantly. 

PCff'-bAll,*  n.  Lycoperdon;  a  puffin,  or  a  species  of 
fungus  ;  a  mushroom  filled  with  dust ;  puckball.  P.  Cyc. 

PDff'-bird,*  n.  The  barbet  or  kingfisher.  P.  Cyc. 

PDff'er,  w.  One  who  puffs:  —  a  person  employed  by  the 
owner  of  property  to  bid  it  up  in  order  to  raise  the  price : 

—  a  small  sea-fish. 

PCff':?-R¥,*  n.  Act  of  puffing;  extravagant  praise.  W.  C 
Bryant. 

POf'fjn,  n.  [puffinj  Fr.]  A  water-fowl ;  a  kind  of  fish  :  — 
a  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust ;  a  puff-ball. 

POf'fjw-Ap'PLE,  n.  A  sort  of  apple.  Ainsworth. 

PDff'j-ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  turgid  or  puffy. 

PDff'jng,*  n.  Inflation  ;  extravagant  praise.  Burke. 

PCff'ing-LY,  ad.  In  a  puffing  manner  ;  tumidly. 

PDff'v,  a.  Windy  ;  flatulent ;  tumid  ;  turgid. 

PDG,n.  A  puck : — a  monkey  :  — a  small  dog;  a  fondled  dog 
or  other  animal. 

VXiGt,*  a.  Like  a  monkey;  noting  a  species  of  dog.  Ash. 

PDg'-dog,*  n.  A  small  dog  which  bears  a  miniature  re- 
semblance to  the  bull-dog.  —  "It  is  the  common  lap-dog 
of  Italy."  Booth, 

VOo'-FACED,*  (piig'fast)  a.  Having  a  monkey-like  face. 
Palmer, 

♦PDg'j&:^red,  (pug'gerd)  a.  Complicated  ;  puckered.  More. 

PUGH,  (p6h)  int^.  Poh  !  expressing  contempt. 

PlJ'^IL,  n,  [pugillej  Fr.]  A  small  handful;  a  large  pinch, 
or  as  much  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first 
two  fingers.  Bacon, 

Pu'oiL-T^M,  (pa'jil-izm)  71.  [puffUf  L.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  boxing,  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Pu'<jhlli-IST.  n.  A  fighter  with  the  fist ;  a  boxer. 

Pu-^-Jl-Tst'IC,*  a.  Relating  to  pugilism  or  boxing.  Qu.  Rev, 

PPG-NA'CIOVS,  (-shus)  a.  [pu^noa:,  L.]  Inclined  to  fight ; 
quarrelsome;  fighting;  contentious. 

PVG-nAj'i-ty,  ji.  (Quarrelsomeness;  inclination  to  fight. 

PDg'-no^ed,*  (piig'nozd)  o.  Having  a  short  and  thick 
nose.  Palmer, 

POXs'ne,  (pu'ne)  a.  [pwisTie,  Fr.]  {Law)  Young;  young- 
er ;  Inferior  ;  lower  in  rank  ;  petty  ;  small ;  puny.  J):^-  It 
is  written  puny,  when  it  is  not  used  as  a  technical  word. 

—  Puisne  judge,  a  term  applied  to  the  judges  and  barons 
of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer,  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justices  and 
chief  baron. 

Pu'JS-sXnce,  [pu'js-sans,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  p^i- 
Xs's^ns,  P. ;  pu'jfi-sans  or  py-Is'sjtns,  W,}  n.  [Fr.]    Pow- 
er i  strength  :  force.  Spenser. 
PO'js-sXnt,  f pa'is-s^nt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jd,  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,•  pu- 

'  Xs's^nt,  P.  K.  Ash,  ScoU,  Entick.]  a.  [Fr.]  Powerful; 
strong  ;  forcible.   Shak, 

|PO'js-sXnt-i*v,  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly.  Bemet^^ 


Puke,  n.  A  Tomit ;  medicine  causing  vomit ,  ati  emetic 

Puke,  v,  n  [i.  puked  ;  pp.  puking,  puked.]  To  spew ;  tf 
vomit.  Shak. 

Puke,  a.  Of  a  color  between  black  and  russet ;  puce.  Shah 
See  Puce. 

Puk'er,  n.  One  who  pukes  ;  ah  emetic.  Oarth. 

PDl'jBhrj-TUDE,  n.  [pulchritudot  L.]  Beauty  ;  grace 
handsomeness.  More. 

Pule,  v.  n.  [piauler,  Fr.]  [L  puled  ;  pp.  pulino,  puled.] 
To  cry  like  a  chicken.  Cotgrave.  To  whine  ;  to  cry ;  ta 
whimper.  Shak. 

P&L&x,*  n,  [L.]  (£ne.)  A  genus  of  insects;  the  fle^ 
Crabb, 

Public,  n.  A  plant  or  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Pu'lii-CENE,*  a.  Relating  to  fleas;  pulicous.  Maunder  [8.1 

Pu-lj-cose',  a.  [pulicosua,  L.]  Abounding  with  fleas.  [b.J 

Pu'li-coDs,*  a.  Relating  to  fleas;  pulicose.  Smart,  [r.] 

PuL'fNG,  n.  The  cry  as  of  a  chicken,  or  child  ;  a  whme. 

PuL'iNG-LYi  ad.  With  whining;  with  complaint. 

Pu'lI-Sl,  71.  A  plant  or  herb.  Ainsvsorth, 

F&LK,*  71.  A  compact  company  or  collection :~a  toleAiU 
of  mud.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

PitZK'i£X,*n.  A  Lapland  sledge.  Smart. 

PDll,  v.  a.  [i.  FULLED ;  pp.  pullino,  pulled.]  To  draw 
violently  towards  one ;  opposed  to  push,  which  is  to  drive 
from  one  ;  to  draw  forcibly ;  to  haul ;  to  drag ;  to  pluck  ; 
to  gather  ;  to  tear:  —  to  impress  by  pulling  at  a  printing- 
press.  —  To  pull  down,  to  subvert ;  to  demolish.  —  TopuU 
up,  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate. 

POLL,  71.  Act  of  pulling ;  contest ;  struggle ;  pluck. 

PCll'bXck,  71.  That  which  keeps  back ;  a  restraint 

fPOL'LEN,  71.  [poulaille,  Fr.J  Poultry.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

POll'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  pulls. 

POl'let,  n.  [poulet.  Ft.}  A  young  hen.  Browne, 

POl'l:^y,  71.  [poulie,  Fr.]  One  of  the  six  simple  macninea 
or  mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  wheel  movable 
about  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  cut  in  its  circumfer- 
ence, over  which  a  cord  passes,  for  raising  weights. 

POl'lieyed,*  (piil'?d)  a.  Furnished  with  pulleys.  SowelL 

PDl'lv-LATE,  v.  n.  [pvllulo,  L. ;  pulluler,  Fr.]  To  germi- 
nate ;  to  bud.  Qranger. 

POl-lv-la'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  budding  or  growing. 
More. 

Pt^L'MQ-NA-RVi  i>  [pulmo,  L.]  Relating  to  the  lungs;  a^ 
fecting  the  lungs;  pulmonic. 

POL'MQ-NA-Ry,  n.  [pulmonaria,  L.]  The  herb  lungworts 
Ainswort}i. 

PVL-m5n'ic,  a.  One  diseased  in  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot, 

PyL-MON'jc,  o.  [pulmo,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  lungs ;  pul- 
monary. 

PVL-MorT'i-CAL,"^  a.  Relating  to  the  lungs  ;  pulmonle 
Blount. 

POL-M<p-N!iF'^R-oOs,*  a.  Having  or  producing  lungs.  OeTtU 
Mag. 

FtlLP,  n.  [pulpa,  L. ;  pidpcy  Fr.]  Any  soft  mass ;  the  soft 
part  of  fruit. 

PDlp,*  v.  a.  [i.  PULPED ;  pp.  pulping,  pulped.]  To  reduce 
a  vegetable  substance  to  pulp.  Dunglison. 

tPOL-P^TOON',*  n.  A  sort  of  confection  or  cake.  J^ares. 

PDL'PI-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  pulpy.  Jas,  Johnson. 

POL'PJT,  [pfil'pjt,  S.  m  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  IVb. ;  pul'pjt,  P.] 
n.  [puXpitum,  L.]  A  structure,  or  a  raised  part,  in  q 
church  or  public  building,  from  which  a  sermon  or  ora- 
tion is  delivered  ;  a  rostrum.  Dryden. 

POl'pit-eer,*  n.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  Dr.  South. 

POL'pjT-fiL'p-QUfeNCE,*  71,  The  eloquence  or  oratory  of 
preachers.  Booth, 

POl-pIt'j-c-JiL,*  a.  Relating  or  suited  to  the  pulptt 
Ash.  [R.] 

Pt)L-PlT'i-c^-LY,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the  pulpit.  Ld, 
Chesterfield,  [r.] 

POl'pit-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  pulpit.  Chalnun. 

PDl'povs,  a.  {pulpeux,  Fr.]  Soft;  pappy;  pulpy.  PkU^ 
lips. 

POl'povs-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  pulpoui 

PDl'pv,  a.  Consisting  of  pulp ;  soft ;  pappy. 

Pulque,*  (pul'ka)  n.  [Sp.J  A  vinons  beverage  resembling 
cider,  obtained  from  the  Mexican  aloes  or  American 
agave.  P.  Mag, 

PDl's^-tIle,  er.  [pulsatUis,  L.]  Fit  to  be  struck,  beaten, 
or  acted  on  by  pulsation,  as  a  drum  or  tabor. 

FVL-sa'tiqn,  n.  [pulsatio,h.']  The  act  of  beating  or  Btrlk* 
ing ;  motion  of  the  pulse ;  a  throbbing. 

PDL'a^-TlVE,*  a.  Having  an  Impelling  power.  OoldsmiO^ 

PVL-sa'tqr,  71,  [LJ  Striker;  a  beater.  [R.l 

PCl's^-T9-R¥,  a.  Beating  like  the  pulse ;  tnrobbing.  ffbt- 
ton. 

PDlse,  71.  [pulsus,  L.J  pi.  pDls'^s.  The  pulsation  or  mo* 
tion  of  an  artery,  depending  on  tne  impulse  given  to  tht 
blood  by  the  action  of  the  heart ;  a  slight  stroke ;  a  throb 
oscillation  ;  vibration.  —  To  feel  one's  pulse  to  try  tc 
know  one^s  mind  artfully — [pu/«,  L.1  Leguminoui 
plants,  cultivated  for  their  pods  or  eeeds,  as  the  pea, 
bean,  vetch,  lupin,  &;c. 
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^Dlse  v.  n.  To  beat,  as  tbe  pulse.  Ray*  \fi.] 
VOi'SE,  V.  a.  To  drire,  aa  the  pulse  is  cfriven.  Smith,  [it.] 
POLSE'L?ss,*a,  Destitute  of  pulse.  Wordsworth, 
FVI<-8^f'IC,  o.  [pulsus  and  j^icio,  L.]    Moving  or  exciting 

Ihe  pulse.  SmxUu  [r.] 
PtJL'sipN,  (pul'shijn)  n.  [pufoas,  L.]  The  act  of  driving  or 
of  forcing  forward,  in  distinction  to  auction  or  irMtxon* 
More*_ 
PVI«-ta'ceovs,*  (p^l-tS'ahvis)  a.  Resembling  pap ;  macer- 
ated. Hamilton, 
tjPDl.'T|SE,  B.  [/nrfew,  L]  A  poultice.  Burton, 
PDl'V^r-A-ble,  a.  [puiveris,  L.]  That  may  be  pulverized ; 

pulverizable.  Boyle. 
tPDi-'VER-ATE,  V.  a.  To  pulverize.  Cockeram. 
P&l'vi=:r  T£ne,*  n.  The  ashes  of  barilla.  Ore, 
POl'v^r-i-Z^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  pulverized.  P^Mag 
PDL-VJER-i-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  pulverizing  i  state  of  being 

pulverized ;  reduction  to  dust. 
FIjL'V]e:r-ize,  r,  a.  [pufeero,  L,  j  pvlviriaerf  Fr.]  [t.  pul- 

TERIZ£D  ;  pp.  PULTXBIZING,  PULTEHIZBD.]     To  rcdUCe  tO 

Dowder  or  dust. 

PoL'V^^B-oDs,'''  a.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder.  Smart. 

FVL-V^r^V-LSnce,  n.  [pulverulmtKa,  L.]  Dustiness; 
dust. 

PVL-VfiR'V-LfiNT,*  a,  {Bot)  Dusty  ;  powdery.  P.  Cyc. 

PDL'TfL,  R.  [pulvUlumy  L.]  Sweet-scented  powder. 
Gav,  [B.] 

tPOL'VjL,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  pulvil.  Congreve. 

PVL-vIl'lo,'"  n. ;  pi.  fulvillos.  A  small  bag  or  cushion 
stuffed  with  perfumes.  Addison. 

PVL-vi'w^R,*  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  medicated  cushion.  Crahh. 

PDl'v;-N^TE,*  a.  Cushion-shaped  ;  pulvinated.  Loudon. 

PDL'vi-NAT-^D,*  a.  {Arch.)  Swelled;  swelling  as  a  pil- 
low. Brande. 

PC'M^,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  ferocious  American  animal,  of  the 
jenus  felis.  Ency. 

Pu'MJ-CATE,*«.  0.  To  smooth  with  pumice.  'Maunder. 

IJPu'MICE,  or  PDm'ice,  [pu'mjs,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.;  pum'is,  P. 
E.  Ja.  K.  Wb.i  pu'mjs  or  pum'js,  W.]  n.  [pumex^  pumi- 
eisj  Jj.]  A  substance  frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
lax,  spongy,  and  porous  ;  a  slag  or  cinder  of  some  fossil. 

PV-M:i"cEOva,*  (pu-mish'ys)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  pu- 
mice. Smart._ 

JPu'mice-Stone,*  n.  The  cinder  of  a  fossil.  Ash. 

POM'm^ce,''' n.  Apples  ground.  Forby.  See  Pomace. 

PDm'm^l,  n.  See  Pohhel, 

PDmp,  n,  [pompe,  D.  4"  Fr.]  An  engine  or  machine  by 
which  water  ia  drawn  up  from  wells:  —  a  shoe  with  a 
thin  sole  and  low  heel.  —  The  suction,  or  sucking ^  pump, 
the  common  household  pump.  —  The  force,  or  forcing, 
pump,  a  pump  which  is  capable  of  driving  a  stream  of 
water  above  the  pump-barrel,  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  —  The  ckain-pump,  a  pump  used  in  ships  of  war. — 
Air-pump.  See  Air-pump. 

POmp,  V,  n.  [pompen,  D.]  [t.  pumped;  pp.  pumping, 
PUMPED.]  To  work  a  pump ;  to  throw  out  water  by  a 
pump. 

PDmp,  v.  a.  To  raise  or  throw  out,  as  by  means  of  a  pump : 
—  to  elicit  or  draw  out  artfully,  or  by  any  means. 

PfiHP'-BRAKE,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  handle  of  a  pump  in  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

PDMP'-cXBr,*n.  A  vessel  for  pouring  water  into  a  pump,  to 
make  it  work.  Crabb. 

POmp'-dale,*  )  n.  (JVaafc.)  A  trough  into  which  the  water 

POmp'-VALE,*  \  runs  that  is  pumped  out;  a  tube  used 
with  a  chain-pump.  Crabb. 

PGmp':^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  pumps. 

POM'piB-NltCK'EL,*  71.  A  kind  of  bread  eaten  by  the  peas- 
ants of  Westphalia,  made  of  bran.  It  has  a  little  acidity, 
but  ia  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Brande. 

PDmp'sear,*  71.  Materials  for  pumps.  Smart 

PTmp'-hood,*  (-hQd)  n.  A  head  or  covering  for  a  chain- 
pump.  JIfar.  Diet, 

PtJMP'ipw,  (-y^n)  n.  [pompon,  Fr.]  A  plant  and  its  fruit. 

PDmp'KIN,  n,  A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  the  pumpion.  —  Pump- 
kin,, though  a  corrupted  orthography,  is  now  the  most 
common. 

PCmp'-mAk'?r,*  tu  One  who  makes  pumps.  Oent  Mag. 

PDmp'-speab,*  n.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper  box  of  a 
pump  is  fastened.  Ure. 

PDn,  n,  A  play  upon  words,  the  wit  or  point  of  which  de- 
pends on  some  resemblance  of  sound,  with  a  difference 
of  meaning  ;  a  quibble ;  a  witticism ;  a  conceit. 

PDn,  v.  n.  [i.  PUNNED ;  pp*  punning,  punned.]  To  play  on 
words  80  as  to  make  puns  ;  to  quibble. 

PCn,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  persuade  by  a  pun.  Addison. 

POnch,  «.a.  [poin^onner,  Fr.  •,punchar,pungir,Sp.,  from  the 
Latin  pungere.]  [i.  punched;  pp.  punching,  punched.] 
To  bore  or  perforate  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  push  or 
strike  with  the  fist 

POnch,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  small  holes ; 
aborer:  —  a  blow  or  push:— a  liquor  made  by  mixing 
epirit  wi:h  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons — 
{puletneUe,  It.]  The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a  puppet- 


show  ;  Punchinello :  — a  short,  thick-set  mnn  :  —  n  horse 
well  set  and  well  knit,  having  a  short  back  and  tnis 
shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with  fat 

PDnch^,!"'  ^^°^''  ^^^^^''  ^^^  '^°^'  E'^"'8ar.j 

PDnch'-bowl,  (-bSl)  Tt.  A  bowl  to  hold  punch. 

PDnch'eqn,  (punch'un)  n.  [poingon,  Fr.]  An  instrument 
a  sort  of  puncher  or  punch: — a  short  post:  —  a  larg* 
cask;  a  measure  for  liquids,  containing  from  84  to  120 
gallons. 

PDnch'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  punches  ;  an  instrument 
that  makes  an  impression  or  hole. 

PDn'ch}N,*  n.  A  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  to  support  % 
weight.  Crabb. 

PDN-CH(-NfiL'L6,Ti.  [polichi'MUe,¥T.\pvieinello,li.'\  A  sort 
of  bulibon  ;  a  punch.  TatUr. 

PDnc'tate,*  a.  {ZooL)  Having  many  points  or  minute  in> 
presaiuns,  which  do  not  perforate  the  surface.  Brande. 

Punc'tat-:]^d,  a.  [punctatus,  L,]  Drawn  into  a  point ; 
full  of  small  holes  ,  dotted. 

PtJNC'Tj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  point.  Loudon 

PDnc-tIl'io,  (punk-til'yo)  n.  [puntiglio,  It.,  from  punctum 
L.]  pU  pDnc-tIl'io^.  a  nicety;  a  nice  point  in  behav 
ior ;  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 

IIPONC-TlL'ioys,  (punk-til'yus)  [punk-tiryys,  S.  W.  J.  F 
Ja*  K.  Sm. ;  punk-tn'e-us,  P.]  a.  Nice ;  very  exact ;  pre- 
cise ;  scrupulous ;  punctual  or  exact  to  excess. 

||PONC-Tlii-'loVS-LV,  (piink-tll'yus-le)  ad.  With  great  nicety 

IJPONC-TlL'iovS-Nfiss,  (piink-til'yys-nSs)  n.  Nicety;  ex 
actuess. 

PiJpfC'TipN,  (pungk'shun)  71.  [punctio,  Ij.]  A  puncture. 

PDnc'to,  71.  [punto,  Sp.j  Nice  point  of  ceremony  ;  punc- 
tilio. Bacon.  The  point  in  fencing.  Shak. 

PDnct'v-^l,  (pQngkt'yu-^l)  a,  [punctual,  old  Fr.]  Comprise  J 
in  a  point ;  done  at  the  precise  time  ;  observing  the  ex- 
act time ;  exact ;  nice  ;  punctilious. 

PDnct' v-^-lST,  n.  One  very  exact  or  ceremonious.  MUton. 

POnct-v-Al'i-tv,  (pungkt-yy-Ell'?-te)  n.  duality  of  beinf 
punctual ;  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

PDnct'v-AL-LV,  ad.  Nicely  ;  exactly ;  scrupulously. 

PDnct'v-AL-n£ss,  71.  Exactness ;  punctuality. 

POnct'V-ATE,  (pungkt'yu-at)  v.  a.  [punctuer,  old  Fr.]  [i. 
punctuated  ;  p^.  punctuating,  punctuated.]  To  mark 
with  written  points  ;  to  point. 

POnct-v-a'tiqn,  71.  [old  Fr.]  The  art  of  dividing  words 
and  sentences  by  means  of  marks  or  points ;  the  act  of 
pointing. 

PtJNCT'y-A-TQR,'''  n.  One  who  punctuates;  punctuist.  S. 
Phelps. 

PBprcT'v-IsT,*7i.  One  skilled  in  punctuation.  Smart, 

POnct'v-late,  v.  a.  [punctulum,  L.]  To  murk  with  small 
spots.    Woodward. 

POnct'vRE,  (pungkt'yur)  n.  [pwnctus,  L.]  A  small,  sharp 
point ;  a  small  prick ;  a  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point. 

PDnct'VRE,  b.  a.  [i.  punctured  ;  pp.  puncturing,  punct- 
ured.] To  prick ;  to  pierce  with  a  small  hole. 

PDn'dit,*7i.  {East  Indies)  A  learned  Brahmin.  Hamilton. 

tPDN'DLE,  71.  A  short  and  fat  woman.  Ainsworth. 

POng,*  71.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box,  made  of 
boards,  and  placed  on  runners,  used  in  the  United  States 
for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

POn'gar,  (pung'g^r)  n.  A  crab-fish. 

PDN'p?N-cy,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pungent ;  sharpness  j 
heat  or  sharpness  to  the  tongue;  smartness;  acridness  ; 
acrimoniousness ;  keenness. 

PDn'<?-ent,  a.  [pungens,  L.]  Pricking ;  sharp  or  acrid  to  the 
tongue  or  palate  ;  smart;  piercing;  sharp;  acrimonious, 
biting. 

PDw'pENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  pungent  manner.  Clarke, 

PO'Njc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Carthaginians:  —  faithless, 
treacherous  ;  as,  '•'■  Punic  faith,"  ironically  used  for  treacb 
ery.  Milton. 

PC'njc,*  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Carthaginianr 
Ency.  _  [ery 

Pv'Ni'O^.  FPVE?,*  [L.]  "  Carthaginian  faith : "— treach 

fPO'NiCE,  (pu'njs)  71.  A  wall-louse  ;  a  bed-bug.  Hudibras. 

PV-Nl"cEOVS,  (pu-nish'ys)  a.[puniceu3,Ij.]  Sc-Arlat.  Bailtiy 

Pu'nj-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  puny  ;  smallness. 

POk'Jsh,  v.  a.  [punio,  L.]  [i.  punished  ;  pp.  ruNianiNb, 
punished.]  To  chastise ;  to  afflict  with  penalties  or  death 
for  some  fault  or  crime  ;  to  correct ;  to  chasten  ;  to  disci- 
pline. 

FDN'fSH-^-BLE,  a.  [punissable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  punished 
liable  to  punishment. 

PDn'ish-^-ble-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  punishable 

POn'jsh-er,  71.  One  who  punishes. 

PDN'jsH-MfiNT,  71.  Act  of  punishing;  any  infliction  of 
suffering  or  pain  imposed  on  one  who  has  committed  t 
fault  or  crime  ;  a  penalty  ;  correction. 

fPy-Nl^TIpN,  (pu-nTsh'un)  ti.  [Fr. ;  punitio,  L.]  Pup*«»fc 
ment.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

PO'ni-tIve,  a.  [punioyjj.'l  Relating  to  punishment;  inflict 
ing  punishment ;  penal.  Hammond. 

fPu'Ni-TQ-RV,  a.  Punishing  ;  punitive.  Bailey. 
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PDnk.  ji.  a  common  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet,  Sfmk,  A  kind 
of  ftingus  used  for  tinder,  ^sh.    Rotten  wood ;  toucb- 

WQOd. 

PtJN'NfNO,*  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  malcing  puns.  Taller. 

?IJ-N  n6j.' Q-(^Y,*  n.  The  art  of  punning.  Pope,  [r.] 

POk'ster.  71.  One  given  to  punning ;  a  quibbler ;  a  wit. 

POnt,  n.  A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

POnt.  v.  n.  To  play  at  basset  and  ombre.  Addison, 

POnt'^r,*  n.  [pointeuvy  Fr.]  One  who  plays  at  faro  or  bas- 
set, with  the  banker  or  keeper  of  a  faro  bank.  Bouvier. 

PC'nv,  a.  [puisndy  Fr.]  Young;  inferior;  inferior  in  rate 
or  size;  petty;  little;  puisne.  See  Putsne. 

Pti'Pfy,  n.  A  young,  inexperienced  person.  Bp.  Hall. 

POp,  v.  71.  [i.  PUPPED  ;  pp.  PUPPING,  PUPPED,]  To  bring  forth 
whelps  ;  used  of  a  bitch  bringing  forth  young. 

POP,*  71.  A  puppy  ;  a  whelp.  Sitmrt. 

PifPAjU.  [L.]  pi.  FUP.M.  Chrysalis.  Paley.  A  genus  of 
land  snails. 

POPE,*  n  {pupa,  L.]  The  oviform  nymph  of  certain  in- 
sects ;  chrysalis.  Brande. 

PO'PIL,  Ti.  [pupilla,  L.]    The  apple  of  the  eye.  Bacon 

^pupUle^  Fr. ;  pupillus,  L.]  A  scholar ;  one  under  the  care 
of  a  tutor  i  a  student :  — a  ward ;  one  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian —  ( Civil  law)  One  under  the  age  of  14,  if  a  male, 
or  XS,  if  a  female. 

PO'PiL-A(?^E,  71.  State  of  being  a  pupil ;  wardship. 

Pu-pjl-Ar'i-ty,  n.  [pupillarite^  Fr.]  (^Law)  The  state  of  in- 
fants before  puberty  ;  pupilage.  Cot^ave. 

PO'PIL-VBV,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.  See  CAPit- 

LARV. 

Py-Plp'VRO&s,*  a.  Bringing  forth  pupae  or  pupes.  Eirby, 

PV-P^v'p-ROtJs,*  a.  Feeding  on  pupffi  or  larva;.  Smart. 

PDp'PilEiT,  71.  [  pfiMpee,  Fr.]  A  little  imape  moved  by  a  wire 
in  a  show  or  mock  drama: — a  word  of  contempt. — 
(^Turnery)  The  upright  parts  for  supporting  the  mandrel. 

PGp'P?t-mXn,  >  n.  The  owner  or  master  of  a  puppet- 

rOp'P^T-Mis'TEB,  i       show. 

PUp'r^T-PLAY,*  71.  A  play  with  puppets  ;  a  mock  drama. 
Johnson. 

POp'p^t-play-er,  71.  One  who  manages  puppets.  Hales. 

PDp'pet-queen,*  71.  A  mock  queen.  Rowe. 

tPDP'P?T-R¥,  n.  Affectation.  Marston. 

PDp'p^t-show,  71.  An  exhibition  of  puppets. 

PDp'pV*  ""^  [poupeey  Fr  ]  A  whelp  ;  progeny  of  a  bitch  ;  a 
young  dog :  —  a  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a  man. 
SJialc. 

PtJp'py,  V.  n.  To  bring  forth  puppies ;  to  pup. 

POp'P¥-I|M,  71.  Extreme  affectation ;  conceit. 

PtJR,  or  PtiBR,  n.  A  gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat.  Skak. 

PiJR,  V.  n.  [L  FURRED  ;  pp.  PURRiwG,  PURRED.]  To  Hiurmur, 
as  a  cat  or  leopard'in  pleasure.  Oay.    Written  also  purr, 

PUr,  or  PiJRR,  V.  a.  To  signify  by  purring.  Qray.  [R.] 

PV-rX'na,*  71.  [Sanscrit.]  pi  pv-Ra'na§.  The  sacred  books 
of  India,  which  contain  the  explanation  of  the  Shaster. 
Brande. 

P0R'B?cK-STONE,*7t.  (MiTu)  A  hard  stone  found  at  Pur- 
beck,  in  Dorsetshire,  England.  Vre. 

POr'blind,  a.  [corrupted  from  poreblivd.j  Near-sighted ; 
short-sighted ;  dim-sighted.  Shak. 

pyR'BLiND-NESS,  n.  Shortness  of  sight.  Cotgrave. 

PUr'chas-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  purchased  or  bought. 

PiJR'CHASE,  V.  a,  \^pourchasery  old  Fr.J  [i.  purchased  ;  pp. 
PURCHASING,  PURCHASED.]  To  bargain  for;  to  acquire, not 
inherit ;  to  buy  for  a  price  ;  to  obtain  at  any  expense  ;  to 
expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit;  to  gain  some 
mechanical  advantage.  —  (JVaut.)  To  raise  or  move  heavy 
bodies  by  means  of  mechanical  powers. 

PUr'cha.se,  n,  [pourchas^  old  Fr.]  Act  of  buying;  thing 
bought ;  any  thing  purchased  or  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  inheritance :  —  a  mechanical  advantage.  [fRobbery ; 
plunder.  Skak.'] 

tUR'cH^SE-M&N-Ey,  71.  Money  laid  out  for  a  purchase. 

PiJR'CHAS-ER,  n.  One  who  purchases;  a  buyer. 

Pur'c6n,*  n.  An  oriental  priest  of  fire-worship.  Bryant. 

Pure  ,  a.  [  pur^  Sax. ;  pu,r,  pure,  Fr. ;  purusj  L.]  Clear ;  not 
dirty  ;  not  muddy  ;  free  from  mixture  with  any  thing  else  j 
free  from  dirt,  stain,  or  guilt;  not  filthy;  not  sullied; 
unmingled  ;  genuine  ;  real ;  unadulterated  ;  unpolluted  ; 
clean;  guiltless;  holy;  chaste;  mere;  not  vitiated,  cor- 
rupted, or  mixed :  —  not  connected  with  anything  extrin- 
sic ;  as,  pure  mathematics. 

tPORE,  V.  a.  To  purify  ;  to  cleanse.  CJiaucer. 

Pure'L¥»  ^fi-  In  a  pure  manner ;  merely ;  completely. 

POre'ness,  n.  State  of  being  pure  ;  purity  ;  clearness. 

PtJR'FjLE,  (piir'fil)  71.  [pourJUie^  Fr.]  A  sort  of  ancient 
trimming  for  women*s  gowns,  made  of  tinsel  and  thread ; 
purfie.  BaUey. 

fPiJR'jFLE, «.  a.  [pourJUeTf  Fr.J  To  decorate  with  purfile  ;  to 
embroider.  Speiiser. 

fPtiR'FLE,  V.  n.  To  be  trimmed  with  purfile.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

PiJR'FLE,       I  n.  A  border  of  embroidery  ;  same  as  purjlle. 

fPUR'FLEW,  \      Shelton. 

iPiJR'FLED,*  (pUr'fld)  p.  a.  Embroidered.  Milton.  Richly 
sculptured.  Francis. 


tPUR'ciVMENT,*  n.  A  cathartic;  purgation.  £ae«n. 

PyR-OA'TlpN,  n.  [purgatioy  L.]  Act  of  cleansing  or  purify 
ing ;  purification  ;  evacuation  ;  a  cleansing ;  a  clearing. 

PiJR'a-^-TlVE,  a.  {pnrgatify  Fr. 'y  purgativus,  L.]  Serving  to 
cleanse  or  purge  ;  cathartic;  cleansing. 

PUR'a^-xlvE,  n.  A  cathartic  medicine.  Burton. 

PifR-G-VTO'Rj-^L,  a.  Relating  to  purgatory  ;  purifying. 

tPiJR-G^-Td'RJ-AN,  a.  Same  as  purgatorial.  Mede.  . 

PijR-a^-To'Rj-^N,*  n.  A  believer  in  purgatory.  Johnaoiu  ' 

PiJR'G^-Tp-Ry,  n.  [purgatoriuniy  L.]  A  place  of  expiation 
or  purification:  —  according  to  Roman  Catholics,  an  in- 
termediate state  of  the  souls  of  the  penitent  after  death, 
and  before  the  final  judgment,  during  which  they  aro 
supposed  to  expiate,  by  certain  punishments,  the  guib 
which  they  have  incurred  through  life 

PtJR'G^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Cleansing ;  expiatory.  Burke. 

PuRi^E,  V.  a.  [purger,  Fr. ;  purgo,  L.]  [i.  purged  ;  pp.  puro- 
iNo,  PURGED.]  To  make  clear  or  pure  ;  to  cleanse ;  to  clear 
from  impurities  or  from  guilt;  to  defecate;  to  evacuate 
the  body  by  cathartics. 

PiiR^^E,  V.  n.  To  grow  pure ;  to  have  frequent  evacuations. 

PiJR^^E,  71.  [purge,  Fr.]  A  cathartic  medicine  ;  a  medicioe 
that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

PtiR<J^'ER,  71.  One  who  purges  ;  purge  ;  cathartic. 

PuR^'lNG,*  71.  Purgation  ;  lax  state  of  the  bowels 

PtfR<i^'JN&-FI.lx,*  n.  Dwarf  wild  flax ;  a  medicinal  plaoU 
Farm,  Ency. 

PtJ-Ri-Fj-CA'TipN,  n.  IpurijicatiQ,  L.]  Act  of  puriiying , 
state  of  being  purified;  a  cleansing;  a  Hebrew  rite  af^r 
childbirth. 

fPv-RiF'j-cVTTVE,  «.  [purificatif^  old  Fr.]  Tending  to 
purify.  Cotgrave. 

PC-RI-FI-CA'TpR,*  n.  A  purifier.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

PV-RlF'lCA-Tp-RY,  o.  Having  power  to  purify,  [r.] 

Pu'R|-Fi-?R,  71,  He  or  that  which  purifies  ;  cleanser. 

PO'Ri-FORM,*  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  form  of  pus.  Dunglison. 

Pu'ri-FY,  V,  a.  [purifier,  Fr. ;  purifico,  L.]  [i.  purified  ;  pp. 
PURIFYING,  purified.]  To  make  pure  ;  to  free  from  any 
extraneous  admixture  ;  to  free  from  guilt  or  poUuticn ;  tn 
cleanse ;  to  clarify ,  to  clear  from  barbarisms. 

PO'rj-fy,  v.  n.  To  grow  pure.  Burnet. 

PO'ri-fy-jng,  71.  Act  of  making  pure  ;  purification. 

Pu'RiM,*  71.  The  feast  of  lots,  among  the  Jews,  in  com 
memoration  of  their  deliverance  from  Haman's  conspira 
cy.   Crabb. 

Pu'rI^m,*  71.  [purisme,  Fr.]  Rigid  purity  ;  niceness  in  tlis 
use  of  words.  Mitford. 

Pu'RiST,  71.  [puriste,  Fr.]  One  scrupulously  nice  in  the  use 
of  words. 

Pu'RI-t^n,  71.  An  advocate  for  purity  in  religion :  —  one  of 
a  class  of  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  who  were  ad- 
vocates for  a  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 

Pu'Rj-T^N,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Puritans.  Milton, 

Pu-R}-tAn'jc,        ;  a.  Relating  to  Puritans;  strict,  rigid  , 

Pu-rj-tXn'j-c^L,  i     precise. 

Pu-rj-tXn'i-c*l-ly,  ad.  In  a  Puritanical  manner. 

Pu'Rl-T^N-i§M,  7t.  Doctrine  and  practice  of  Puritans. 

fPu'Rj-T^N-iZE,  V.  o.  To  conform  to  the  Puritans.  Mou-m- 
tagu^ 

Pu'Rj-Ty,  n.  [pureti,  Fr. ;  puritas,  L.]  State  of  bi-ing 
pure  ;  freedom  from  guilt  or  impurity ;  treedom  from  mix- 
ture; cleanness;  innocence;  chastity. 

PtJRL,  71.  [contracted  from  purfie."]  An  embroidered  and 
puckered  border  :  —  a  soft  flow,  as  of  a  stream :  —  mant- 
ling of  liquor:  —  medicated  malt  liquor:  —  ale  or  beer  in 
which  wormwood  is  infused. 

PtjRL,7J.  71.  [^joria,  Swed.]  [i.  purled  ; pp.  purling,  purled.] 
To  murmur ;  to  flow  with  a  gentle  noise ;  to  rise  or  ap- 
pear ill  undulations.  Shak. 

PiJRLi,  V.  a.  To  decorate  with  a  purl.  B.  Jonson. 

PijR'LiEC,  (piir'lG)  B.  [p«rand  lieu,  Fr.]  pi.  piJR'LlEOg. 
The  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a  forest;  border;  enclos- 
ure ;  district. 

Pur'lieO-MXn,*  n.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  purlieu. 
Blaclcstone. 

Pt'R'LlN  71. ;  pi.  pUr'lin^.  (^rch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  lying  on  the  main  ratters,  to  support  the  common 
rafters,  in  the  middle  of  their  length. 

PiJRL'JNO,  71.  The  gentle  noise  of  a  stream.  Bacon 

PVR-l61n',  V.  a  Xi.  purloined;  pp.  purloining  pu»- 
LoiNED.]  To  steal;  to  take  by  theft.  Spenser. 

PVR-LolN',  V.  71.  To  practise  theft.  Tit.  ii. 

PVR-LblN'5R,  71.  One  who  purloins  ;  a  thief. 

PVR-l61n'(NQ,  71.  Act  of  stealing;  theft.  Bacoiu 

PtiR'PiR-Ty,  71.  (Law)  A  share  or  part  of  an  estate.  Sec 
Pour-pa  RTv. 

PiiR'PLE,  0.  [pourpre,  Vr. ;  purpureus,  L.]  Red  tinctured 
with  blue.  —  (Poetry)  Red. 

PUr'ple,  71.  A  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
blue  :  —  the  color  which  distinguished  the  Roman  empe- 
rors ;  hence  imperial  sovereignty:  —  the  color  of  a  car 
dinal's  cloak  ;  hence  a  cardinalate  : —  a  purple  dress. 
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PifR'PLi:,  V,  a.   ipurpurOf  L.]  [i.  purpled;  pp.  purpling, 

PURPLED.]  To  color  with  purple.  Shak. 

PtJR'PLE-cfiL'pRED,*  (pUr'pl-kul^rd)  a.  Having  the  color 
of  purple.  Shak. 

POr'PLE-hued.*  (-hud)  a.  Same  as  purple-colored.  SXak. 

PitR'PL?§,  (pUr'plz)  n.  pi.  Spots  of  a  livid  red  color,  which 
break  out  in  malignant  fevers  ;  a  purple  fever. 

Pi/R'PLE-TlN(?ED,*  (-tinjd)  a.  Tinged  with  purple.  Pope. 

PiJR'PLiSH,  a.  Inclining  to,  or  somewhat,  purple. 

PiJR'PORT,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Design;  meaning;  signification; 
intent ;  tendency  of  a  writing  or  discourse. 

PUr'port,  v.  a.  [i.  PURPORTED  ;  pp.  purporting,  purport- 
ed.] To  intend  ;  to  tend  ;  to  show. 

PtJR'PpSE,  (pur'pijs)  71.  [propos,  Fr. ;  propodtumf  h.]  In- 
tention ;  design  ;  effect ;  object ;  view  ;  aim  ;  reason  ;  the 
end  desired.  — pi,  A  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle. —  On  pur- 
pose, for  of  purpose,  designedly;  intentionally. 

PijR'PQSE,  «.    a.    [i.  PURPOSED  ;  p^.  PURPOSING,    PURPOSED.] 

To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve. 

PiJR'PQSE,  V.  n.  To  have  an  intention  or  design. 

PiJR'ppSE-LEss,  a.  Having  no  purpose  or  aim.  Bp.  Hall. 

PiJR'ppSE-LY,  ad.  By  design;  by  intention.  Hooker. 

PtJR-PR£sT'VRE,*7i,  (Law)  See  Pourpresture.  BlacJcstone. 

PUR'PRI§E,  (pUr'priz)  n.  [pourprisj  old  Fr. ;  purprisum,  law 
L.]  A  close  or  enclosure ;  as  also  the  whole  compass  of  a 
manor.  Bacon. 

FuR'pu-R^*  n.  [L  ]  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  small  purple 
specks  and  patches,  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood  un- 
der the  cuticle. —  (Zool.)  A  univalve  gasteropod.  Brande. 

PiJR'PV-R^TE,*  n.  Salt  formed  of  purpuric  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

PiJR'PV-RATE,*  a.  Relating  to  purpura.  More. 

PiJR'puRE,*  71.  {Her.)  Purple;  one  of  the  colors  used  in 
blazonry.  Brande. 

PVR-Pu'RE-^L,*  a.  Purple  ;  beautiful.  Akemside.  [r.] 

PyHr-PiJ'Ric,-*  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid,  obtained  by 
treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Vre. 

PtJR'PV-R^NE,*  71.  A  coloring  principle  supposed  by  Ro- 
biquet  to  exist  in  madder.  Ure.  [Pur. 

PiJRR,  TL  A  sea-lark.  Ainsworth.    The  noise  of  a  cat.    See 

PiJRR,  V.  71.  [i.  PURRED ;  pp.  puRRiMo,  PURRED.]  To  mur- 
mur  as  a  cat,  &c.    See  Pur. 

PtJR'RJNG,*  n.  The  murmuring  noise  of  a  cat.  Bailey. 

PfjRSE,  71.  [bourse,  Fr. ;  pwrSy  Welsh.]  A  small  bag  for 
money  ;  a  sum  of  money. 

PtJRSE,  V.  a.  [i.  PURSED  ;  pp.  pursing,  pursed.]  To  put 
into  a  purse  ;  to  contract  as  a  purse.  Shak. 

PiJRSE'-BEA.R-]ER,*  71.  One  who  carries  the  purse.  Blount. 

Porse'fOl,*?*.  ;pi.  PURSEFULS.  As  much  as  a  purse  vy^ill 
hold,  Dryden. 

Purse'nEt,  71.  A  purse  made  of  network  ;  a  net  of  which 
the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 

Purse'-pride,  tu  Pride  which  springs  from  wealth. 

PiJRSE'-PRoOD,  a.  Puffed  up  or  made  proud  with  money 
or  wealth.  Bp.  Hall. 

PtJRS'ER,  71.  An  officer  of  the  navy  who  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  vessel  to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  acts  as  pur- 
veyor. 

PiJRSE'-TAK-jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  stealing  a  purse.  Shak. 

Pur'sj-n£ss,  7t.  Q,uality  of  being  pursy.  Sherwood. 

fPuR'sivE,*  a.  Fat  and  short-breathed  ;  pursy.  Ash. 

•f-PiJR'sivE-NESS,  71,  Same  as  pursiness.  Bailey. 

jPiJRs'iiAiN,  (-lin)  p.  [porceZkTia,  It.]  A  plant ;  a  weed. 

Purs'lain-Tree,  (-Ijn-tre)  n.  A  shrub  proper  for  a  hedge. 

Pvr-su'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  pursued.  Sherwood. 

PyR-sti'^NCE,  n.  Prosecution  ;  process  ;  consequence. 

PVR-su'ant,  a.  Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of 
anything;  consequent;  conformable. 

PVR-Su'^NT,*  ad.  Conformably  ;  in  consequence  of.  Smft. 

PVR-SUE'*  (pyr-su')  V.  a.  [powrsitiwrfi,  Fr.]  [i.  pursued  ;  pp. 
pursuing,  pursued.]  To  follow  for  some  end  ;  to  perse- 
cute ;  to  chase  ;  to  prosecute ;  to  continue ;  to  imitate. 

PVR-sOe',  (pur-sQ')  V.  n.  To  go  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  persist. 
Boyle.  • 

PVR-su'ER,  71.  One  who  pursues  or  follows 

PVR-suit',  71.  \j>onrsu.ite,  Fr.]  Act  of  pursuing  ;  that  which 
is  pursued ;  a  following ;  a  chase ;  employment ;  occu- 
pation. 

POr'SUI-tXnT,  (pUr'Bwe-v3.nt)  n.  [poursuivanty  Fr.]  {Law) 
A  state  messenger.  —  (Her.)  A  kind  of  probationer  in  the 
Heralds'  College  of  England.  [Sliak. 

PiJR'sy,  (pUr'se)  a.  [poussifj  Fr.]  Fat  and  short-breathed. 

PtJR'TE-NXNCE,  n.  lappartenance,  Fr.]  The  pluck  of  an 
animal.  Ex.  xii. 

I  Po'r v'lIn-c^y,  i  "•  P"'  3  generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

[  Pu'RV-l-fiHT,  [pu'ru-Ignt,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pur'u- 
ISnty  Ja.]  a.  u>urulentus,  L.]  Consisting  of  pus;  full  of 
pus;  resembling  pus. 

Pu'RV-LfiNT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  purulent  manner.  Coleridge. 

PUR-VEY',  (pur-va')  v.  a,  [pourvoir,  Fr.]  [i.  purteted  ;pp. 
PURVEYING," PURVEYED.]  To  providc  With  ;  to  procure. 

PVR-VEY',  (ptir-vaO  V.  n.  To  buy  in  provisions  ;  to  provide. 

PVR-VEY'^NCE,  (piir-va'iins)  n.  Act  of  purveying ;  provis- 


\on. -'(Enfflish  law)   The  providing  of  necessaries  fn* 
the  king's  nouse 

PyR-VEY'pR,  (pyr-va'ur)  n.  One  who  purveys :  —  a  pro 
curer ;  a  pimp  •  — an  officer  who  provides  provisions  and 
supplies  for  an  army. 

PiJR'viEW,  (pilr'vuj  n.  [pourvu,  Fr.]  Proviso;  condl 
tion. —  [Law)  The  body  of  a  statute  distinct  from  the 
preamble. 

Pos,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Matter,  or  a  yellowish  fluid,  secreted 
in  absces«ies  or  sores,  when  they  are  healing. 

Pu'sEY-I^M,*  (pu's^-lzm)  n.  The  principles  of  a  class  of 
divines  of  the  church  of  England,  so  termed  from  Dr.  E 
B.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Ox 
ford  ;  called  also,  by  some,  JtTeiomanism,  from  the  Rev.  J 
H.  Newman,  another  prominent  theologian  of  this  class. 
Their  views,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  are  exhibited  in  various  publications, 
especially  in  a  series  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times  ; "  and 
they  are,  in  many  particulars,  much  more  assimilated 
to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  than  are  the 
views  of  most  Protestants.  Ch.  Ob. 

POsH,  V.  a.  [poussery  Fr.j  [i.  pushed  ;  pp.  pushing,  pushed.] 
To  press  against  with  force  ;  to  urge  or  press  forward  ;  to 
strike  with  a  thrust ;  to  force  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  drive  to  a 
conclusion ;  to  importune. 

POsH,  V.  71.  To  make  a  thrust  or  effort ;  to  rush. 

POsH,  n.  Thrust;  an  impulse;  force  impressed  ;  assault, 
attack  i  a  forcible  onset ;  a  strong  effort: — exigence  ;  trial :. 
extremity.— [pustula,  h.  A  pimple;  an  eruption.  fiacOTt.] 

POsh':^r,  iu  One  who  pushes. 

POsH'iNe,  a.  Urging  on  ;  enterprising;  vigorous. 

POsh'pIn,  71.  A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  pushed 

PO-sjl-la-nIm'j-tv,  71.  [pusillanimitc,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
pusillanimous  ;  cowardice  ;  want  of  spirit.  Bacon. 

Ptj-sil-lAn'i-moOs,  a.  [pusillus  and  animus^  L.]  Havin| 
no  spirit;  mean-spirited;  cowardly;  timid,  fearful. 

Pu-sjl-lXn'j-moDs-ly,  arf.  With  pusillanimity. 

Pu-sil-lXn'i-moDs-n£ss,  71.  Pusillanimity. 

POss,  71.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  Watts.  The  sports- 
man's term  for  a  hare.  Qay. 

PCs'sY,*  71.  A  fondling  name  for  a  cat;  the  diminutive  of 
■puss.  Booth.  [tulate.  Maunder 

PTrsT^V-L^R,*  o-  Having,  or  covered  with,  pustules ;  pus- 

PDst'v-late,  (pust'yu-lat)  v.  a,  [puatulatusy  L.]  To  form 
into  pustules  or  blisters.  Stackhouse. 

PDsT'v-i'ATE,*a.  Covered  with  pustules  ;  pustular ;  pustu- 
lous. Loudon. 

PDsT^ULE,  (pus'tul  or  pSst'yul)  [pus'tul,  E.  F.  Ja.  K, 
Sm,;  piis'chul,  fV.  J.;  pus'chul,  S.]  n.  {jtustula,  L.]  A 
small  swelling ;  a  pimple;  an  efflorescence. 

PDsT'v-LOtJs,  a.  Full  of  pustules  ;  pimply.  Cockeram. 

POt,  v.  a,    [piot,  pwtian,    Welsh.]  [i.  put;   pp.  putting, 
PUT.]    To  lay    or    reposit  in    any    place;   to  place  in- 
any  situation ;  to  place  in  any  state  or  condition ;    to 
set ;    to  apply ;   to  propose ;   to  state ;  to  oflTer ;  to  re- 
duce. —  To  put  about,    to  turn  round.  —  To  put  by,  to 
turn  oflT;  to  divert;  to  thrust  aside. —  To  put  down,  to 
repress;  to  crush;  to    degrade;    to   confute, —  To  put- 
forth,  to  propose;  to  extend;  to  emit,  as  a  sprouting; 
plant ;  to  exert.  —  To  put  in,  to  interpose ;  to  drive ;  to 
enter  ;  to  offer  as  a  claim  ;  to  harbor.  —  To  put  in  practice, . 
to  use  ;  to  exercise.  —  To  put  off,  to  divest ;  to  lay  aside  ; . 
to  defeat  or  delay  with  some  artifice  or  excuse  ;  to  delay  j 
to  defer ;  to  procrastinate  ;  to  discard  ;  to  dispose  of;  to 
leave  land.  —  To  put  on,  to  assume  ;  to  forward  ;  to  in 
cite.  —  To  put  on  or  upo7i,  to  impute  ;  to  invest  with  ;  to 
impose ;  to  inflict ;  to  assume ;  to  take.  —  To  put  over,  to 
refer. —  To  put  out,  to  place  at  interest;  to  extinguish  ;  to 
emit,  as  a  plant;  to  extend;  to  protrude;  to  expel;  to 
drive   from ;   to  make  public ;  to  disconcert ;   to  disap- 
point ;  to  offend.  —  To  put  to,  to  lay  by  ;  to  assist  with ; 
to  punish  by  ;  to  refer  to ;  to  expose.  —  71?  put  to  it,  to 
distress  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  press  hard.  —  To  put  to  death,  to 
kill.  —  To  put  together,  to  accumulate  into  one  sum  or 
mass.  —  To  put  up,  to  pass  unrevenged  or  unnoticed  :  —  to 
start  from  a  cover;  to  hoard  ;  to  hide :  — to  expose  pub- 
licly ;  as,  "  These  goods  are  put  up  to  sale."'  —  Pat  case, 
an  old  elliptical  phrase,  signifyin  g,  su  ppose  the  case  to  be. 

POt,  [pfit,  S.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja. ;  put  or  put,  fV.]  v.  n.  To 
move ;  to  shoot  or  germinate ;  to  steer  a  vessel.  —  To  put 
forth,  to  leave  a  port ;  to  germinate  ;  to  bud.  —  To  put  in, 
to  enter  a  haven —  To  put  in  for,  to  claim.  —  To  put  in,  to 
offer  a  claim.  —  To  put  off,  to  leave  land.  —  To  put  over, 
to  sail  across. —  To  put  to  sea,  to  set  sai  -  To  put  up,  to 
offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  ;  to  advaiiv  '  to  ;  to  bring 
one's  self  forward:— to  take  lodgings  or  SLop.  Southey 
—  To  put  up  with,  to  suffer  without  rtisentment. 

POt,  [put,  S.  TV.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pQt,  Ja.]  n.  An  action  of 
distress  ;  a  forced  action.  L'^Estravge.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown 
Bramston.  A  game  at  cards. —  Put  on,  excuse;  shift 
evasion.  [woman's  part. 

PtJ'TA&E,    n.    [puteiTi,    Fr.]    (Laio)    Prostitution  on    the 

PV-ta'men,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  inner  coat,  or  shell,  or  stona 
of  a  fruit,  commonly  called  the  endocarp.  Brande. 
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WTjV-nI^m,  n  [putanismej  Pr.]  The  trade  of  a  prostitute. 

PO'T^-TlVE  a.  [putatifj  Fr.,  from  puto,  L.]  Supposed  ;  re- 
puted ;  not  real.  Ayliffe. 

I  DTCH'pcK,*  71.  The  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in 
Sinde,  is  imported  into  China,  and  is  burnt  as  incense 
in  Chinese  temples.  McCulloch. 

I'Dtch'VK.,*  n.  Same  as  pwiciocA:.  P.  Cyc.  See  Putchock. 

f  u'tjd,  a.  [putidus,  L.]  Mean  ;  low  j  worthless.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. [r.1 

I'U'TfD-NESSjn.  Meanness;  vileness.  [r.J 

f  Dt'Log-,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  used  for  a  brick- 
layer's platform,  or  in  scaffolding. 

POt'-Off,  71,  An  excuse ;  an  evasion ;  delay.  King 
James. 

PV-TRfiD'j-NOOs,  a.  [putredo, L.]  Stinking;  rotten;  putrid. 
Floyer. 

PiJ-TR^-FXc'TIpN,  71,  [putrefaction,  Ft.  ;  putris  and  facio, 
L  J  Act  of  putrefying  ;  rottenness ;  decomposition  of  an 
animal  substance  by  exposure. 

Pu-tre-fXc'tive,  a.  Causing  putrefaction ;  making  rot- 
ten. 

Pu-tr^-f1c'tive-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  putrefactive. 
Scott. 

fu'XR?-FY,  V.  a.  [putrijierj  Fr. ;  putrefadOj  L.]  [i.  puthe- 
FiED  ;  pp.  PUTREFYING,  PUTREFIED.]  To  maKs  fotten  Or 
putrid,  as  an  animal  substance  j  to  corrupt  with  rotten- 
jiess 

Pu'TEE-FY,  V.  n-  To  rot ;  to  become  putrid. 

PV-TRfis'ciNCE,  n.  [putresco,  L.]  Act  of  growing  putrid 
or  L'otten ;  rottenness. 

PV-tr£s'cent,  a.  [putrwcfiTw,  L.]  Growing  rotten  or  pu- 
trid. 

PV-TRi£s'ci-ELE,  a.  That  may  grow  rotten  or  putrefy. 

Pu'trjd,  a.  [putridej  Fr. ;  putridus,  L.]  Rotten  ;  corrupt; 
tainted  or  decomposed,  as  animal  substance.  —  {Med.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  fever ;  typlius. 

PV-TRlD'i-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  putrid  ;  putridness.  Ihiiv- 
glison. 

Pu'TRjD-Nfiss,  TL  Rottenness.  Floyer. 

Pu-TRi-Fi-CA'TipN,  71.  State  of  becoming  rotten. 

tPu'TRy,  a.  Rotten ;  putrid.  Marston. 

POt't^r,  71.  One  who  puts.  —  PwMer  oti,  inciter.  Skak. 

PDt't^r,*  v.  n.  See  Potter. 

POt'tin&-stone,  n.  A  stone  for  the  trial  of  strength. 
Pope, 


POt'TQCK,  n.  [buteoj  L.J  A  hawk;  a  kite.  — (JSTaut.)  A 
small  shroud.  Phillips.   Properly  futtock.    See  Futtocks. 

PCx'ty,  n.  A  very  fine  cement  of  lime,  used  by  plasterers  : 
—  a  cement  or  composition,  chiefly  of  whiting  and  oil, 
used  by  glaziers. 

PDT'Ty,*  V.  a.  To  lay  on  a  cement  or  putty.  Ask. 

PuY.  See  PoY. 

PDz'ziiE,  (puz'zl)  V,  a.  [pussoj  pulsa,  Icel.  and  Su.  Goth.] 
[i.  PUZZLED  ;  pp.  PUZZLING,  PUZZLED.]  To  pcrplex ;  to 
confound  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ; 
to  tease  ;  to  bewilder ;  to  make  intricate  ;  to  entangle. 

POz'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed, 

POz'ZLE,  (puz'zl)  n,  A  toy  to  try  ingenuity;  anything 
that  puzzles  ;  embarrassment ;  perplexity. 

PDz'zle-h£ad-ed,  a.  Full  of  confused  notions.  John- 
son. 

PDz'zler,  n.  One  who  puzzles. 

PlJz'ZLlNG,*p.  a.  Perplexing;  confusing;  intricate. 

POz'zq-lXn,*     j  n.  A  porous,  volcanic  substance.  Smart. 

P0z-Z9-la'na,*  i     See  Pozzolana. 

PS^c'nite,*  n.  {Min.)  Shorlous  topaz,  a  prismatic  mineral ; 
shorlite,  Brande. 

Ptc'Np-STYLE,*  n.  (Arch.)  An  arrangement  of  columns, 
in  which  the  intercolumniations  are  equal  to  one  diam- 
eter and  a  half  of  the  columns.  Brande. 

Pye.  See  Pie. 

Pye'bald.  See  Piebald. 

Py'gXrg,  71.  A  kind  of  eagle,  having  a  white  tail:  — 
a  beast  with  white  buttocks. 

Pys-Mii'AN,  [pig-me'^n,  S.  IV.  Ja.  K^.  Sm.  i  pig' me-^n,  P,] 
a.  Belonging  to  a  pygmy,  dwarfish. 

Pi?G^V,  n.  [pygriteej  Fr. ;  pygmtBus,  L. ;  irvyiiaToSf  Gr.] 
[One  of  a  nation  fabled  to  bt;  only  three  spans  high. 
Bentley.]  A  dwarf;  any  thing  little  ;  a  species  of  monkey. 

PYg'MV,  a.  Dwarfish  ;  small  ;  pygmean. 

Pi^L'A-GORE,*  71,  [7TvXu>o/juff.]  A  representative  of  a  Gre- 
cian city,  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  Milord. 

Py-l6r'[c,*  a.  Relating  to  the  pylorus._  Rogct. 

Py-LO'rVS,  n.  [jTvX  -o^s.]  pL  py-LO'Kl.  (Aaat.)  The  low- 
er orifice  of  tlie  stomach. 

Pr'pT,  See  Piet. 

PJr'^cXnth,  iu  [pyracantha,  L.]  A  plant;  a  kind  of 
thorn.  Mason, 

Pv-RXL'LpL-iTE,*  n.  (Miiu")  A  mineral  which  changes  its 
color  by  heat.  Dana. 

Py-rXma-do^d,*  n.  A  figure  resembling  a  pyramid. 
Crabb. 

pYRAME,*7i.  A  small  water-spaniel.  Booth. 

Pf  r'a-mjd,  b.  [pyrajnidcj  Fr. ;  7ru/^a^i's,  Gr.]  A  solid  figure, 


standing  on  a  polygonal,  square,  or  triangular  base,  anf 

terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top,  the  sides  being  plam 

triangles. 
Py-rXm'|-dal,  a.  Relating  to  or  formed  as  a  pyramid. 
Py-RXM'|-DAL-L¥,*  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Browrta 
P'iR  j^-Mlo'ic,        \  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  pyramid  ;  yy 
P^r-a-mId'j-cal,  i     ramidal.  Locke. 
P3?R-A-MlD'i-cAL-L¥,   od.   In    the    form  of  a    pyramid 

Broome. 
PtR-^-MlD'i-c^ii-Nfiss,*  n,  auality  of  being  pyramidical. 

Scott. 
^PfR'A-MJs,  n.  [L.,  pi.  py-rX]^i-i>e?.]  A  pyramid.  B* 

£071. 

Py-RXR'9IL-LiTE,*  71-.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  four-sid 

ed  prisms.  P.  Cyc 
Pyre,  n.  [pyray  L.J  A  pile  to  be  burnt ;  a  funeral  pile. 
P^R-E-NE'^N,*a.  Relating  to  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain.  Earn- 

ahaw. 
P^r-e-neIte,*  tu  (Min.)  A  mineral  from  the  Pyrenees 

a  kind  of  garnet. — Written  also  pyrenite  and  pyrenaite 
Brande. 
Pv-RtT'lcs.*n.pl.  Medicines  for  fevers.  Smart. 
P5R-E-T5L/p-9Y,*  n.    [TTupETdff  and  Xdyog.]  (Med.)    Th« 

doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  fevers.  Brande. 
Pv-REX'f-JEj*  71.  pi.  [L.]  (Med.)  Fevers.  Brande. 
Py-rEx'j-cal,*  a.    Relating  to  fever;  febrile.  Dr.  Emer 

son. 
PfR'j-FORM,*  a.  (BoL)  Shaped  like  A  pear.  P.  Cyc. 
PtR'lTE,*  71.;  pi.  PfR'iTES.  (Min.)  The  fire-stone  ;  a  sul 

phuret  of  iron  or  other  metal.  Darwin.  —This  Anglicized 

form  of  this  word,  though  modern,  is  now  in  good  use 

Smart. 
Py-ri'te?,   [pe-rl'tez,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K,  Sm. ;  pe-rl'tez  or 

pir'?-tgz,  fV.  P.]  n.  sing.  &l  pi.   [L.]    Fire-stone ;  a  suX 

phuret  of  iron  or  other  metal :  pyrite.  See  Pyeite. 
Py-rIt'jc,*        (  a.   Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  pyrites 
Py-RlT'l-CAE,*i      or  pyrite,   Cleaveland. 
PJr-jt-If'er-ous,*  a.    Containing  or  producing  pyri^gs 

Eaton. 
PtR'l-TOOs,*  a.  Containing  pyrite;  pyritic,  P.  Cyc. 
Py-RbB'Q~Li*n.pl.  [L.]  Fire-balls,  or  other  sorts  of  fire- 
works used  by  the  ancients,  Crabb. 
P?r'P-£;hl5re,*  n.  (Min.)    A  reddish-brown,  or    W  x\ 

mineral,  occurring  in  octahedral  crystals.  P.  Cyc. 
P5?r-P-cIt'ric,*  a.  (Chem.)    Noting  an  acid  obtained  bj 

distilling  citric  acid.  Ure. 
Py-RSg-^iE-NODs,*  a.  Causing  fire  ;  igneous.  PhiUips. 
PtR'p-ii^,*  71.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants  j  the  winter-green 

Crabb. 
Py-rSl'a-trv,  71,  [n-yp  and  Aurpcm.]  Adoration  or  wor 

ship  of  fire.   Young. 
Pf  R-p-LlG'H^-otis,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  wood . 

—  same  as  pyrolignous.  Brande. 
P5r-P-l1g'nic,*  a.  (Ckem.)   Noting  an  acid  obtained  b} 

the  distillation  of  wood.  Hamilton. 
P?r-P-lIg'novS)*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  wood 

Ure. 
P?r-P-lIth'ic,* a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  uricacid 

Smart. 
Py-R6L'p-pY,*  lu  A  treatise  on  heat  or  fire.  Smart. 
Pf  R-p-LtJ'siTE,*  7i.  (Min.)  Common  black  manganese,  oi 

a  binoxide  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc. 
P1?R'p-MXN-cy,  [pir'9-mSn-se,  fF.  J.  F.   Stti.  ;  pi'i^-mSn- 

se,  S.  E.  Jo.  K. ;   pe-r5m'gin-se  or  pir^g-min-se.  P.]  tu 

[TTvpofjinvTia.]  Divination  by  fire.  Ayliffe.  \_bert. 

Pyr'P-mXn-tic,  71.    One  who  practises  pyromancy.  Her- 
Py-ROM'E-TER,   [pe-r5m'e-t§r,  E.  fV.  K.  Sm.  Crabb;  pi'r^ 

ine-ter,  Ja.]  n.  ipitromitrCf  Fr. ;  wvp  and  fiirpov^  Gr.]  An 

instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  tho 

expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 
PfR-p-MOR'PHiTE,*  71.  [Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lead  , 

a  species  of  mineral.  Brande. 
P5R-p-Mu'ciTE  ,♦  n.  A  salt  formed  of  pyromucous  acid  and 

a  base.  Crabb. 
PifR-p-MU'coys,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 

sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage.  Crabb. 
PlfR'pPE,*  71.  (JUin.)  A  fiery,  brilliant-red  garnet.  Brande. 
Py-R6PH'A-NOUS,*    a.     Rendered    transparent    by  heal 

Smart 
P5r-P-ph6r'}C,*  a.  Relating  to  pyrophorus.  Brande. 
Py-R6PH'p-RDs,*  n.    A  substance   which  spontaneously 

takes  fire  when  exposed  to  air.  Brande. 
F^K-q-VH^Iu'IjIT'Ej*  71.  (Min.)  A  foliated  mineral.  Dana. 
PS'R-P-pneu-mXt'jc,*  o.    Noting  a  kind  of  lamp  for  pro- 
ducing instantaneous  light,  by  the  action  of  inflammable 

air  upon  a  metallic  substance ;  invented  by  Mr.  Garden 

Black, 
Py-RORTH'iTE,*  71.  (Min.)   A  mineral  resembling  orthite 

Brar*de. 
Pyrosclerite,*  n.  (Min,)  A  greenish  mineral.  Dana, 
PJr'P-sc5pe,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sity of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire.  Francis. 
Py-RO'sis,*  n.   [Tiipwfftff.]   (Med.)  A  burning  redness  14 

the  face.  Crabb. 
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i  r6s'M^-Lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  native  submuriate  of  iron. 

Brmtde. 

fR'p-sOME,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  sort  of  compound  ascidian, 
which  is  remarkable  for  emitting  phosphoric  light.  Brande, 

r$R-Q-TAR-TiR';c,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling pure  tartrate  of  potassa.  Brande. 

|lP?R-9-T£jeH'Ni-^w,*       jn.  A  maker  of  fire-works;  a 

|P!fR-p-TE£!H-Nl"ciAN,*  (     pyrotechnist.  Scott. 

llPtR-p-TEjBH'Njc,*  a.  Relating  to  fire-works ;  pyrotechni- 
cal.  P.  Cyc. 

i|P1?R-Q-TEjeH'N;-c^L,  o.  Relating  to  pyrotechny  or  fire- 
works. 

IJPtR-Q-TEjEH'NJCs,  71.  pi.  lirvp  and  Tsx^n-}  Art  of  fire- 
works ;  pyrotechny. 

ItPSR-Q-TEjBH'NisT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  pyrotechny. 

[PfR'p-TfijOH-NV,  [pIr'9-tSk-n?,  W.  P.J.F.  Sm. ;  pi'rp-tSk- 
ne,  S.  E.  Ja.  K."]  tu  Ipyrotechnie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  manag- 
ing fire,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
more  especially  the  making  of  ornamental  fire-works  for 
amusement 

Py-a6T'ic,  n  [pyrotiquBj  Ft.,  from  TrupiSw,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A 
caustic  medicine. 

Py-ROT'ic,*  tt.  Caustic;  burning,  .^sh. 

PSr'Px-eke,*  n.  {Min.)  The  augite  ;  a  crystallized  miner- 
al. Brande. 

P?R-px-1fL'iC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  a  spirit  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Brande.  \_Ure. 

Py-Rox'y-LiNE,*  71.  A  substance  found  in  pyroxylic  spirit. 

P5r'rhic,*  (plr'jk)  n.  An  ancient,  military,  quick  dance, 
invented  by  Pyrrhus :  —  a  poetic  foot  of  two  short  sylla- 
bles. Smart. 

P5r'rhic,*  o.  Relating  to  Pyrrhus,  or  to  a  dance  invented 
by  him.  Brande. 

PyR-RHljeH'j-^N,*  a.  Noting  a  military  dance  invented  by 
Pvrrhus;  pyrrhic.  Crabb, 
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P  J E'EHiTE  ,*  n.  {Mill. )  A  mineral  of  an  orange  yello  jv.  Btma 
P(?a-RH9-NE'^N,*  a.  Kelating  to  Pyrrho.  SImftesbwry 
PVR-rh6n'(0,*    (p9-ran'jk)   a.    Relating  to  Pyrrhonisii 

Smart, 
PiK'RHP-Nl^M,  (pir'9-nlzm)  n.  Scepticism  j  the  doctri'lA 

or  principles  of  Pyrrlw,  the  founder  of  the  sceptical  phi- 
losophy. 
PJe'bho-kIst,  n.  A  follower  of  Pyrrho  j  a  sceptic.  Marr 

ton, 
||Py-THia-g-RE'AW,  [pj-thSg-j-rS'^n,  JT.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  pitte 

»-go're-iin,  Wh.]  a.   Relating  to  Pythagoras  or  his  philo* 

ophy. 
||P¥-THXo-9-RE'*if,  71.  A  follower  of  Pythagoras  the  phV 

losopher. 
||PV-THio-9-EE'*N-I|M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagors. 


PSth-vsSR'JC.  o-  Same  as  Pj/thagcrrean.  WarlmHon 
P?TH-A-Gr5R'i-C^L,  a.  Same  as  Pythagorean.  More 
PV-THia'p-RJ^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras.  Mart 
Pi?TH'!-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo 

also  to  Grecian  games  celebrated,  in  honor  of  the  Pythiai 

ApollOj  at  Delphi.  Crabb. 
P$th'o-nEss,  [plth'(?-nes,  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pI'thj-nSs,  Ja.]  %. 

[Ptjthomsa,  L.,  from  UxSaiii,  Gr.]  The  priestess  of  Apollo 

at  the  oracle  of  Delphi :  —  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall. 
PV-THaw'io,  a.  [^v0c,}ihk6s.]  Pretending  to  foretell  future 

events.  RicauU 
P1fTH'9-NlsM,*  tw  The  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by 

sorcery.  Cole. 
PSth'p-nIst,  n.  A  conjurer.  Cockeram. 
Py-Ol'oqn,*  n. !  ft.  PY-tiL'c^.  (Med.)   A  surgical  instm 

ment  for  extracting  pus  from  a  cavity.  DunffUson. 
Pi?x,  n.  Ivyxis,  1..]    The  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  b» 

Roman  Catholics  ■  —  a  box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold  and 

silver  coin 
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a  consonant,  and  the  17th  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
'  ^  always  followed  byw.  It  has  the  sound  of  A:  ore 
hard,  and  the  m  which  follows  it,  when  not  silent,  is 
sounded  as  w  ;  as,  guaiZ,  pronounced  kwail,  Q  is  used  as 
an  abbreviation  of  queeuj  question,  and  query. 

Quae,  (kw5b)  n.  [quabbe,  or  queppe,  Teut.]  A  sort  of 
fish. 

Q,uXcK,  (kwS.k)  V.  71.  [quacken,  Teut.]  {i.  quacked  ;  pp. 
QUACRHNQ,  QUACKED.]  To  Cry  like  a  duck: — to  chatter 
boastingly ;  to  brag  loudly  ;  to  talk  ostentatiously. 

duXcK,  71.  The  cry  of  a  duck  :  —  a  vain,  boastful  pretender 
to  a  science  or  art  which  he  does  not  understand,  par- 
ticularly medicine ;  an  irregular,  tricking  practitioner  in 
physic.  Pope. 

ttuXcK,  a.  Falsely  pretending,  or  falsely  alleged,  to  cure 
diseases  ;  as,  a  quack  doctor  \  a  quack  medicine. 

tiuXcK'ENED,  (kwEik'knd)  p.  a.  Almost  choked  j  quack- 
led. Lemon.  [Local,  Eng.] 

(i,uXcK':EE.-y,  71.  The  character  and  practices  of  a  quack ; 
irregular  practice;  vain  and  false  pretensions. 

Q.uXcK';sH,  a.  Boastful  and  trickish ;  like  a  quack. 
Burke. 

auXCK't^M,  n.  The  practice  of  quackery.  Ash,  [R.J 

UuXc'KiiE,*  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  quackled  ;  jjp.  quackling, 
QUACKLED.]  To  interrupt  in  breathing :  to  almost  choke  ; 
to  suffocate.  HoUoway.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial in  America.] 

Q.uXc'KLED,  (kwak'kld)  p.  a.  from  Quackle,  Almost 
choked.  Pegge.  See  Q,uackle.  ' 

auXcK'sXL-VER,  [kwalk's^l-ver,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  R.;  kwak'- 
s'i-ver,  Sm^]  n.  [quack  and  salve.]  A  quack  who  deals 
chiefly  In  salves  and  ointments ;  a  medicaster ;  a  charla- 
tan. Burton. 

fQ,UAD,  (kw5d)  a.  [quaed,  Teut.]  Evil ;  bad.  Oower. 

auAD'RA,*  (kwSd'r?)  n.  {Arch.)  A  square  moulding, 
fmme,  or  border,  encompassing  a  bass-relief.  Francis. 

ti/  ad'r.a.-gene,  (kwSd'r^i-jen)  n.  [quadragena,  L.]  A 
papal  indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of  penance 
by  forties.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Q.UAD-R.A-q^£S'J-MA,*  (kwod-)  n.  [h.,  fortieth.]  The  season 
of  lent,  so  called  because  it  consists  of  40  days. —  Q,uad~ 
ragesima  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  lent.  Brande. 

*iUAD-R.^-<;j£s'j-MAL,  (kwSd-f^i-jSs'e-m^l)  a.  [quadragesima, 
L.]  Relating  to  Lent;  lenten. 

auAD-RA-9£s'|-MAL§,  (kwSd-rH^s'e-mjlz)  n.  pi.  Offer- 
ings formerly  made,  on  mid-lent  Sunday,  to  the  mother 
church. 


Q-UAD'rXn-gle,  (kw3d'rttng-gl)  n.  [quadratus  anu  an^u- 
lus,  L.]  A  plane  figure,  having  four  angles  and  foui 
sides ;  a  square. 

Q.uad-rXn'G'V-lar,  a.  Square;  having  four  angles. 

Uuad'rant,  (kwSd'rsint)  fkwa'dr^int,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
kwSd'r'^nt,  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.  [quadrans,  L.]  The  fourth  part 
the  quarter: — the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  an  arc  of  90  de- 
grees :  — a  mathematical  instrument  for  taking  altitudes 
formerly  much  used  in  astronomy  and  navigation:— -an 
instrument  used  in  gunnery,  for  elevating  and  pointing 
cannon,  &c. 

Q,UA-DRXN'TAli,  a.  Relating  to  a  quadrant.—  Qimdranta, 
triangle,  a  spherical  triangle,  having  a  quadrant  or  arc  of 
90  degrees  for  one  of  its  sides.  Derliam. 

Qua-drXn'tal,*  n.  A  figare  which  is  every  way  square, 
like  a  die.  Crabb. 

ClUAD'RAT,*  (kwiSd'r^t)  n.  [Fr.]  {Printing)  A  square  piece 
of  metal  to  fill  up  a  void  space  between  words  and 
letters.  They  are  either  TTi-quadrats,  which  are  whole 
squares;  or  Ti-quadrats,  half  squares.  Crabb. 

(1.uad'r.^te,  (kwRd'r^t)  a.  [quadratus  or  quadrans,  L.] 
Square ;  having  four  equal  sides :  —  square,  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  equal ;  exact. 

Q,uad'rate,  (kwod'rjt)  n.  A  square  ;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument.—  (Astral.)  [quadraty  Fr,]  An  aspect:-  <>ni» 
as  quartile. 

Quad'rate,  (kwBd'rat)  v.  iu  [quadro,  L. ;  quadrer  Ft.} 
To  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  to  be  accommodated  to.  Bp.  BulL 

Q,ua-drXt'jc,  a.  Square;  belonging  to  a  square — Quo- 
draUc  equation,  (Algebra)  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  or  one  which  involves  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity, 

ClUADRATRix,*  f  kwSd-ra'trlks  or  kwod'rMi'ilis)  [kwSd'- 
rMrilts,  E^.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kw5d-ra'triks,.>3sA,  Oabb,  Brande." 
n.  (Qeom.)  A  mechanical  line,  by  means  of  which  right 
lines  are  found  equal  to  the  circumferences  of  circles  or 
other  curves.  Crabb, 

Q.UAD'R^-TURE,  (kwod'rM"!")  ™*  [Fr- ;  quadratura,  L.l 
The  act  of  squaring  ;  a  quadrate;  a  square.  —  (Geom.) 
The  determination  of  the  area  of  a  cur\  t,  or  the  finding 
of  an  equal  square ;  the  finding  of  a  square  equal  to  the 
area  of  another  figure,  as  a  circle. —  T/ie  quadrature  oftht 
circle  is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
mathematical  science.  —  (Astron.)  The  position  of  the 
moon  when  she  is  90  degrees  tVom  the  ?un,  when  enier 
ing  the  second  or  fourth  quarter.  [stone.  O-i  bb 

Q,uad'rel,*  (kwiSd'r?!)  n    A  kind  of    artificial  sqi  iri 
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^AD-RfiN'Nl-*L,  a.    See  auAORiENNiAL. 
au^D-RfiN'Nj-AL-LV,*  ad.  Every  four  years.   Smart. 
Q.UAD'RI-BLE,  (kw5d'r§-bl)  a.  [quadro.  L.]  '  'hat  may  It 

squared.  Derftam. 
ftuAD-Rj-clp'sy-L^R,*  {kw5d-re-kap'sy-l5ir)  4.  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing four  capsules  to  a  flower.  Loudon.' 
QUAB'Rj-coRN,*  (kwSd'r?-k3rn)  n.  (Ent.)  The  name  of  a 

family  of  inaect3,  having  four  anteniiie.  —  (Zool)  A  four- 
horned  antelope.  Brande. 
Q,UAl>-Rj-coR'Novs,*(kw5d-)  a.  Having  four  horns.  Smart. 
Q,UAD-Ri-D£9'j-iviAL,*  (kwSd-r^-des'e-m^l)  a.  Having  four 

faces  to  each  of  the  two  summits,  as  a  crystal.  Ure, 
aUAD-R[-D£N'TATE,*a.  {Bot.)  Having  four  teeth.  P.  Cyc. 
Q,uad-rj-£n'n^|-al,  (kwSd-re-6n'ne-9.l)  a.   [quadriennium, 

from   guatuor  and  annuSj    L.]    Comprising  four   years  j 

happening  once  in  four  years.  Todd. 
&UAD-R[-FA'Rj-oGs,*   (kwSd-re-fa're-us)  a.  Arranged  in 

four  rows  or  ranks.  Loudon. 
auAD'Rj-pKD,  (kw5d're-fid)  a.    [guadrifidis,  L.]    Cloven 

into  four  divisions. 
auAD'Rj-FOlL,*  (kwSd'r?-f(iil)  «.     Having  four  leaves. 

Pennant, 
QUAD'Rj-FtfR-CAT-ED,*    (kw5d're-f ur-cat-ed)  a.   Having 

fotrf.'  forks.  Pennant. 
ttyAD'R;-(??-NA'Ri-oDs,*(kwed're^j?-na're-us)  a.  Consist- 
ing of  forty.  Maunder. 
aUAD-B-Jj'v-GoOs,"    (kwod-rlj'y-gus)    u.     (Bet.)    Having 

four  pairs  of  leaflets.  Crabb. 
ftUAD-Rj-LlT'ER-AL,   (kwod-re-iat'§t-&I)  a.  [guatuor  and 

latus,  L,]  Having  four  sides. 
auAD-Rj-LiT'ER-AL,*  (kw5d-re-iat'er-jil)  n.  A  figure  hav- 
ing four  sides.  P.  Cyc. 
Q.UAp-R|-LAT'ER-AL-Nfis3,  (kwSd-r?-l&t'?r-&l-nes)m.  State 

of  being  quadrilateral. 
auAD-Ri-LlT'jER-^L,*  (kwSd-re-lit'er-ftl)  a.  Consisting  of 

four  letters.  P.  Cyc. 
CIua-drKlle',   (k^i-driK)  n.  [guadrilla,    Sp.]    A  game  at 

cards,  played  by  foifr  persona.  Pope.  A  kind  of  dance,  a 

cotillon. 
auA-DRlLLE',*  (k^-drll')  V.  71.  To  play  at  quadrille.  Quin. 
auAD-RlLL'lpN,*  (kwpd-ril'yun)  n.  The  fourth  power  cf 

a  million  ;  or,  according  to  the  French,  only  the  square 

of  a  million.  liVancis. 
ftUAD-Rj-Lo'BATE,*  (kwBd-re-16'bat)  a.  (Bot.)  Havingfour 

lobes.  Loudon. 
auAD-Ri-L6c'v-LAR,*  (kw5d-re-I5k'y-]?r)  a.  {Bot)  Having 

four  cells.  London. 
fQ.UA»'RJN,  (kwiSd'rjn)  n.  [quadrinusj  L.]  A  mite  ;  a  small 

piece  of  money.  Bailey. 
Q,uad-rj-no'mj-^l,*     C^^wSd-re-no'me-^l)    a.     {Jilgebra) 

Having  four  terms.  Crabb. 
Uu^d-RJ-nSm'i-cal,  (kwSd-re-nSm'e-kstl)  a.  [guatuor  Kad 

nomen,  L.]  Consisting  of  four  denominations. 
ftu^-DRlP'AR-TITE,  a.  [quatuor  and  partitus,  L.]  Having 

four  parts ,  divided  into  four  parts. 
Clu^-DRlp'^R-TiTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  quadripartite  distribution. 
Uuad-RI-P^R-tF'tiqn,  (kwSd-re-pcir-tish'un)  n,  A  divis- 
ion by  four,  or  into  quarters  ;  a  quarttr.  [R.] 
auAD-Ri-pAs'jEHAL,*  (kwod-re-pas'k^tl)  a.  Including  four 

passovers.  Carpenter. 
auAD-R|-p£N'NATE,*    (kw5d-)    u.    Having    four    wings. 

Brande. 
QUAD-Rl-PHi?L'LOUs,(kw5d-re-fil'Iys)a.  [guatuor,  L.,  and 

(pvXXoi'f  Gr.]  Having  four  leaves. 
CIuad'ri-reme,  (kvv5d're-r(im)  n.  [guadrireinisj  L.]  A  galley 

with  four  banks  of  oars. 
aUAD-Rl-s1?L'L^-BLE,  (kw5d-re-sK'"4-bl)  71.  [guatuor  and 

syllable.']  A  word  of  four  syllables, 
Q.uad'rj-vXlve,*  a.  (Bot.)  Havii;/  four  valves.  Loudotu 
auAD^Rl-vXLVE?,   (kwod-J  n.-pl.  [i/jwidtor  and  uaJytc,  L.] 

Doors  with  four  folds. 
auAD-Rlv'(AL,(kwpd-riv'e-al)  a.  'guadrivium^  L,]  Having 

four  way*  meeting  in  a  point.  B.Jonson. 
dUAD-Rlv^j-^L,*  (kw9d-riv'e-9l)  n.  A  forum  with  quad- 

rivial  streets.  B.  Jonson. 
^U4.d-rIt^  i-trm^*  n.  [L.j  (In  the  language  of  the  schools) 
ne  four  leaser  arts, — arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 

astronomy.  Brande. 
iltiAD-Ro5N',*  Ckw9d-r6n')  n.  A  quarter-blooded  person  ; 

the  oflfspring  of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man.  P.  Cyc. 
ftuAD-RtI'MA-NA,*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  second  order  of  mam- 

miferoua   animals  in  Cuvier's    system,   which  includes 

monkeys.  P.  Cyc. 
Q,UAD'RV-MANE,*  (kwSd'rv-mgin)    n.    [quadrumanus^   L.] 

One  of  the  quadrumana  ;  a  mammal,  having  four  limbs 

or  extremities  terminated  by  hands.  Kirby. 
Q,UAD-Rtl'M^-JtfO&s,*fkW9d-ru'ni?i-nus,  ^.  IVb, ;  kwSd'ru- 

mSin-us,  efm.\  a.  Having  four  limbs,  each  of  which  serves 

as  a  hand,  as  the  monkey  tribe.  P.  Cyc. 
auAD'aV-p£D,  (kw5d'ry-p2d)  n.  [quadruple,  Ft.  ;  quadru- 

pas,  L.]  A  four-footed  animal ;  a  mammal  havingfour  feet. 
a.UAD'RV-PfiD,  (kw5d'ru-ped)  a.  Having  four  feet.  Watts. 
auA.D-RtI'PE-D^L,*(kw9d-rG'pe-d&0  <*•  Having  four  feet. 

P.  Cyc. 


dlTAD'Bl^-PLE,  (kwSd'rd-pl)    a.   [quadrupluB,    li.      Foiu 

fold  :  four  times  told, 
auAD'Rt-PLED,*  (kwSd'rfi-pld)  a.  Made  fourfold.  Aah, 
UUAD-RtS'PLj-CATE,  (kwpd-rfl'ple-kat)  v.  a.  [guadruplies, 

L.J     [i.    QUADRUPLICATED  J  pp.    QnADRUPLICATIWC,  QUAD 

BUPLicATED.]  To  double  twice  ;  to  make  fourfold. 

aUAD*R0-PL}-CA'Ti9N,  (kwSd-rii^pl^-ka'shun)  n.  Thf 
taking  a  thing  four  times  ;  a  fourfold  quantity. 

Q,UAD''RC-PLy,  (kw5d'rfl-ple)  ad.  To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

Q_uJEMEf  (kwS're)  [h.,  v.  imperative; — iTigiiire.]  Inquire 
search;  seek:  —  often  placed,  (or  its  abbreviation  Qu. 
before  something  held  in  doubt,  or  to  be  inquired  Into, 

Q,uAff,  (kw5f)  V.  a.  [i.  (lUAFFED ;  pp.  q,uaffino 
QUAFFED.]  To  drink  ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts 

GIuAfp,  (kwaf)  v.  n.  To  drink  luxuriously.  SAoA 

CIuXff'jj:r,  (kwaf^r)  n.  One  who  quaifs. 

fCluXF'FER,  (kwalf'er)  v.  a.  To  feel  out.  Derham 

Q.uXg,*  n.  A  shaking,  wet  soil ;  a  quagmire.  Cowper. 

auXG'GA,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  solipedous,  African  quadruped,  o 
the  species  emtus  or  horse,  allied  to  the  zebra.  Brande 

QuXg'j&V}  a-  Boggy ;  soft  and  wet ;  not  solid. 

CluXa^MlRE,  n.  A  soft,  yielding  marsh  or  bog. 

CIuXg'mire,  V,  a.  To  whelm  in  a  quagmire.  Todd. 

Q,uA-hAug-',*  71.  A  large  species  of  American  clam,— 
wrjtten  also  quahog  and  quauhog.  Jour,  of  Science. 

tQ.UAlD,  a.  Quailed  ;  depressed.  Spenser. 

Q.UAIL,  n.  [quaglia,  It.]  A  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  par 
tridge.  Ray. 

Q,UA1L,  (kwal)  V.  n,  [guelen.  Tent.]  [i.  quailed  ;pp.  quaii/ 
iNG,  QUAILED.]  To  Sink  in  spirit  or  by  dejection  ;  to  Uit- 
guish.  [To  curdle.  Forhy.  —  Local,  Eng.] 

dUAlli,  V.  a.  To  crush ;  to  quell ;  to  depress.  Spenser.  [R.] 

Q-UAIL'-cAlL,*  n.  Saiae  as  quail-pipe.  Booth. 

CiuAlL'-FiGHT-jNG,*7i.  A  combat  of  quails.   Goldsmith, 

ClUAlL'lNG,  n.  Act  of  failing  ;  declination  ;  decay. 

Q,UAlL'-PiPE,_n.  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure  quailn, 

Q,UAINT,  (kwant)  a.  [coint,  Fr. ;  comptus,  L.]  Nice ;  exao 
with  petty  elegance;  odd  through  nicet^  fine-spun 
fantastic;  afiected  ;  having  some  point  or  conceit .  hav 
ing  point,  though  not  elevated  ;  fanciful.  Chaucer.  [Neat 
prfetty.  Shale] 

duAiNT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  quaint  manner  ;  nicely. 

Q,uaint'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  quaint ;  nicety. 

dtJAKE,  V.  n.  [i.  quaked;  pp.  quaking,  quaked. J  I* 
shake  with  cold  or  fear  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  shake  ;  not  to  bt 
solid  or  firm. 

fdUAKE,  V.  a.  To  frighten  ;  to  cause  to  tremble.  Shaii. 

Q.UAKE,  71.  A  shudder;  a  shake  ;  a  trembling. 

Quak':er,  71.  One  who  quakes. —(r/ieoi.)  A  Friend:  — 
applied  (originally  in  derision)  to  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  Friends,  who  were  founded  about  the  middii 
of  the  17th  century  by  George  Fox. 

Quak'jer-Ish,*  a.  Kelating  to,  or  resembling,  Quakers  0 
Lamb. 

QuAit'^R-J^M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Quakers. 

Quak'er-LV,  «•  Relating  to  or  resembling  Quakers, 

fQuAK'ER-Y,  n.  Same  as  QwaAerisTJi.  HaUywell. 

QUAK.'jNG,  71.  A  trembling;  trepidation.  Ezeh.  xii. 

Quak'Jng-GrAss,  n.  A  species  of  grass  having  litli* 
pendulous,  trembling  spikelets  •■,  an  annual  plant.  HamiltoiL 

[|QUAL'l-Fl-A-BLE,(kw5l'e-fT-9-bl)a.  Thatmay  he  qualified. 

llQUAL-i-Fi-CA'TlQN,  (kw'ol-e-fe-ka'shun)  n.  Act  of  quali- 
fying ;  that  which  qualifies ;' state  of  being  qualified  j 
legal  ability;  possession  of  the  requisite  qualities;  fi^ 
ness  ;   accomplishment :  —  abatement ;  diminution. 

||QUAL'J-FIED,*  (kwOl'e-fid)  p.  a.  Havin;?  qualification- 
fit;  furnished:  —  partial;  limited;  not  complete. 

|[QuAL'j-Fi-ER,  (kwSl'e-fi-§r)  71.  He  or  that  wliicli  quali- 
fies. 

IIQual'i-f Y,  Ckw5I'?-fi)  [kw51'e-n,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. 
kwiU'e-fi,  S.  E.]  V.  a.  [qualifier^  Fr.]  [i.  qualified  ;  pp 
QUALIFYING,  QUALIFIED.]  To  make  fit,  capable,  or  fur 
niahed  ;  to  fit  for;  to  furnish  with  qualifications;  tn 
make  capable  of  any  employment,  office,  or  privilege  :  ■  - 
to  abate;  to  soften;  to  ease;  to  assuage;  to  modify, 
to  regulate  J  to  limit. 

||Qual'!-fy,*  (kw51'?-f  1)  a,  71.  To  become  qualified  or  fiL 
Q_u.  Rev. 

jQuAL'j-TlED,  <kwSKe-tid)  a.  Disposed  as  to  qualiti« 
Hales. 

QUAL'I-TV,  (kw51'?-te)  [kwSl'e-te,  W,  P.  J.  R.  Ja.  Sin, 
kwar?-te,  S.  E.]  n.  {qualitasy  L. ;  qualitej  Fr.]  The 
nature  oif  a  thing,  relatively  considered;  proptrty  of  tt 
thing;  attribute;  disposition;  temper;  virtue  or  vice; 
character;  comparative  or  relative  rank:  —  distinct  on  ; 
fashion  ;  rank ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station  ;  peI^ona 
of  high  rank. 

IIQ-UALM,  (kwim  or  kwftm)  [kwam,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm,   J^'b 
kwa.m,  JV.  E.  F.]  71.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness  ;  a  suddea 
seizure  of  sickly  languor  ;  nausea. 

IIQuXlm'jsii,  (kwam'jsh)  a.  Seized  with  sickly  languor 
queasy  ;  squeamish. 

lIQuALM'iau-Ly,*  (kwa.m-)  ad.  In  a  qualmish  mannei 
Dr.  Allen. 
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U.ualm'isii-nEss,*  (kw^ni)sh-n6a)  n.  State  of  being 
qualniisb.  Smart.  , 

^UlM'D^'j;  S^  BE'NE  ^Ss'SE-iifT*  [L.]  (Law)  "As, 
long  as  he  shall  behave  himself  well ;  "  —  a  clauge  often 
inserted  in  letters-patent  of  the  grant  of  offiees,  that  the 
party  shall  hold  the  same  during  good  behavior,  tvhishaw. 

auXM'9-cLfT,*  n.  (^Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub.  Crabb. 

auAN-DA'RV,  Ckw9n-da're  or  kwSn'd^-re)  [kwpn-da'r?,  S. 
fV.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kw5n'd?-re,'»''fi.  Maunder.]  n. 
CQw'cft  diralJE,  Fr.l  A  doubt;  a  difficulty  j  an  uncertain- 
ty ;  perplexity.     [A  low  word.] 

t-auAN-DA'Rv,  (kw9n-da're;  v.  a.  To  perplex.  Otway. 

Q,u  ANT,*  71.  A  small  piece  of  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  jump- 
ing-pole,  to  prevent  the  pole  from  sinking  into  the  earth 
or  mud.  Loudon. 

+auAN'Ti-T^-TiVE,  (kw5n't?-lMXv)  a.  auautitive.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

fauAN'T|-TlVE,  (kw5n'te-tiv)  a.  Rated  by  quantity  Digby. 

auAN'T{-Ty,  (kwSn'te-te)  [kwSn'te-t?,  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  kw^n'te-te,  S.  E.]  n.  [quantite,  Fr.  j  guantitasy  h.] 
That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  increased  or 
diminis'ied  ;  any  tiling  capable  of  estimation  or  measure- 
ment; ^ulk ;  weight;  measure;  a  portion;  a  part;  a 
deal ;  a  large  portion.  —  (Prosody)  The  measure  of  time 
in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

t^UAN'Ti/My  (kwSn'tiim)  n.  [L,]  ftuantity  ;  amount.  Swifi. 

Q,(TXN'Ti/MM&ll'{r'tT^*lL.](Law)  "As  much  as  he  has 
deserved;" — an  action  on  a  case  grounded  upon  the 
promise  of  another  to  pay  the  plaintiff,  for  doing  any  thing, 
so  much  as  he  should  deserve  or  merit.  fVhishizw. 

i^ulN'  T^M  s&jF'Ff~clT^*  [L-J  A  sufficient  quantity. 

Q,UAP,  (kwQp)  V.  n.  To  throo.   Chaiicer.     See  Q,uob. 

Q.l'AK,  n.  See  <^uarre. 

Q.';AR-^N-TiNE',  (kwor-5in-ten')  fkwSr-^n-ten',  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.;  kwSr'^n-ten,  Sm.  fVb.;  kar'?n-tSn,  P.]  n. 
[guarantalne,  Fr.,frora  the  Italian  gaaratitinaj  Lent,  or  the 
term  of  forty  days.j  The  space  of  forty  days,  applied  to 
the  season  of  Lent.  Bailey.  —  (Com.)  A  period  of  time,  va- 
riable in  length,  during  which  a  ship  or  vessel,  supposed 
to  be  infected  with  certain  diseases,  is  not  allowed  to  com- 
municate freely  with  the  shore.  —  (Law)  A  benefit  allowed, 
by  the  law  of  England,  to  the  widow  of  a  man  dying 
seized  of  land,  whereby  she  may  challenge  to  continue 
in  his  capital  messuage  forty  days  after  his  decease. 

ttuAR-^N-TlNE',*  (kw6r-ein-ten')  V.  a.  To  put  under  quar- 
antine ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse  with  a  town  or  its 
inhabitants.  Black. 

tQ,uARRE,  (kwar)  71.  A  quarry.  Drayton. 
tUAR'REL,  (kwSr'rel)  n.  [quereUe,  Fr.]  A  breach  of  con- 
cord ;  a  brawl ;  a  petty  tight ;  a  scuffie  ;  a  dispute  ;  a  con- 
test :  a  cause  of  contention  ;  altercation  ;  a  broil ;  a  feud  ; 
something  that  gives  a  right  to  reprisal ;  objection ;  ill- 
will. —  [guarreau,  old  Fr. ;  guadrello,  It.  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.  Camden.]  —  [quadrum,  L  A  square  of  glass. 
Shenoood.  The  instrument  with  which  a  square  or  pane 
of  glass  is  cut ;  the  glazier's  diamond.  Douce.] 

ttUAR'REL,(kwor'rel)  v.n.  [juereiier,  Fr.J  [i.  quarrelled  ; 
pp.  QUARHELLiN«,  quiRRELLEoJ  To  disputc  Violently  or 
with  anger;  to  debate  ;  to  scume  ;  to  squabble  ;  to  fight; 
to  combat ;  to  find  fault ;  to  disagree.    See  Travel. 

lUUAR'REii,  (kwSr'rel)  v.  a.  To  quarrel  with.  B.  Jonaon. 

Q,uar'rel-ler,  (kw'or'rel-er)  n.  One  who  quarrels. 

Uuar'r^l-lIng,  (kw5r're"l-ing)  ti.  Breach  of  concord; 
dispute  ;  dissension  ;  contention ;  a  wrangling. 

ttUAR'REL-LoOs,  (kwSr'rel-us)  a.  [guereMeur,  Fr.]  Petu- 
lant;  quarrelsome.  Shak.  [e.J. 

&UAR'R:)E:ii-s6siE,  (kwSr'rel-sum)  a.  Disposed  to  quarrel ; 
contentious ;  easily  irritated ;  irascible ;  choleric ;  petu- 
lant. 

Uitar'r£L-s6]V[E-lv,  (kw5r'rel-sum-le)  ad.  In  a  quarrel- 
some manner;  petulantly;  cholericly. 

Auar''rel-s5me-n£ss,  (kwSr'reUsum-n€s)  n.  Choleric- 
neaa ;  petulance. 

CiUAR'RJ-ER,*  (kw5r're-er)  7*.  One  who  quarries.  CAaji- 
dler. 

Uuar'rv,  (kwSr're)  n.  {carriire,  Fr.l  A  stone  mine ;  a  place 
where  stone,  slate,  or  chalk  is  dug.  —  {jqnarre,  Fr.l  A 
diamond-shaped  piece  of  glass,  to  be  used  as  a  window- 
pane.  [A  small  square,  made  for  paving.  Mortvmer.]  — 
{quarreauj  guadre^  Fr.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ; 
quarrel.  Fairfax.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk.  Drydeiu  A 
heap  of  game  killed.  Skak.] 

ttUAR'Ry,  (kw5r're)  v,  a.  [i.  qUARRiED ;  pp.  (quarrying, 
QUARRIED.]  To  dig  out  of  a  quarry.  Qoldsmith. 

tO-UAR'ay,  (kw5r're)  v.  n.  To  prey  upon.  L'Estranffe. 

auAR'RV-lNe,*  (kw5r're-lng)  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
quarries: — a  small  piece,  broken  or  chipped  off,  found 
in  quarries.  Francis. 

liUAR'Ry-M^N,  (kw5r'r9-m9n)  n.  One  who  digs  in  a 
quarry, 

QuArt,  n.  [Fr.]  [fA  fourth  part ;  a  quarter.  Spenser.]  The 
fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  a  vessel  which  holds  a  quart. 

ftUART,  (kart)  n.  [guartBy  Fr  ]  A  sequence  of  four  cards 
at  piquet.  Johnson, 


Q,uAr'T^N,  n.  Ifebris  guartana^  L.]  (Med.)  An  intermitteil 
fever  or  ague  which  returns  every  founh  day. 

Q,uAb't^n,*  a.  (Med.)  Coming  every  fourth  day,  as  a« 
ague.  Oood. 

auAR-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  quartering.  — (.Mefaiiur^y)  Th« 
separation  of  silver  from  gold,  by  means  of  nitric  acid  :  — 
an  operation  by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another. 

Q,U  ar'T]?R,  n.  [guaHj  gitartierj  Fr.]  A  fourth  part :  —  a  region 
of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  seaman's  card  ;  a  particu 
lar  region  of  a  town  or  country ;  a  section ;  a  district ;  i 
station:  — the  fourth  part  of  a  lunation : — remission  ol 
life  ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror :  —  a  square  panel : 
the  after  part  of  a  ship's  side :  —  a  measure  of  eight  bush- 
els of  grain  :  — a  square  timber  fbur  inches  thick.  [|Am. 
ity;  concord.  Skalc]—pl.  Stations  for  a  ship's  crew  in 
time  of  action: — stations  for  soldiers  or  an  army;  lodg 
ings.  —  To  give  quarter,  to  give  or  spare  life.  —  False  guar 
ter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a  quarter  of  a  horse's  toof,  from 
top  to  bottom. 

(iUAR'TijlR,    77.    a.    [i.  QUARTERED  ;  pp.  QCARTERINa,   *DAE' 

TBRED.l  To  divide  into  four  parts  or  quarters  ;  to  divide  , 
to  breaK  by  force;  to  divide  into  distinct  regions:  — 1« 
station  or  lodge,  as  soldiers ;  to  lodge ;  to  fix  on  a  tempo- 
rary dwelling  :  —  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditO' 
ry  arms :  — to  punish  by  tearing  in  pieces  by  four  horses, 
one  attached  to  each  limb  of  a  criminal. 

Q,uar'ter,*  v.  n.  To  remain  in  quarters;  to  abide.  Swifi 

Q,uAR'TER-A<jtE,  n.  A  quarterly  allowance.  J.  Fox. 

auAR'TER-i)AY,  n.  The  day  that  begins  or  completes  ■ 
quarter  of  the  year,  on  which  rent  is  paid. 

Q.uXr'ter-D£ck,  n.  (Maut.)  The  portion  of  the  upper- 
most deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main  and  mizzen  masts 

QuAr'ter-Ing,  71.  A  dividing  into  quarters: — station j 
appointment  of  quarters  :  —  a  partition. 

UuIr'ter-lv,  a.  Occurring  every  quarter,  or  four  times  in 
a  year;  containing  a  fourth  part. 

Q,uar'ter-ly,  ad.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

aulR'TER-L¥,*  n.  A  publication  issued  once  a  quarter 
Ec.  Rev. 

Q,UAR'TER-Mis'T:]?R,  n.  (MU.)  An  officer  whose  busiuesj 
it  is  to  look  after  the  guarters  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  at- 
tend to  their  clothing,  bread,  ammunition,  &c.  —  (JVavy) 
A  petty  officer,  whoy  besides  other  duties  of  superintend 
ence,  cuns  the  ship,  and  attends  to  her  steerage.  Brands. 

Q,u1b'ter-m:as-t:ek.-(^En'er-al,*  n.  An  officer  of  the 
army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the  marches,  to  mark  out 
the  encampments,  to  choose  head-quarters,  &;c.  Crabb. 

dUAR'TERN,  71.  A  gill ;  fourth  part  of  a  pint :  — the  fourth, 
part  of  a  peck  of  corn. 

auAR'TER-PoiNT,*  n.  (J^aut.)  The  fourth  part  of  the 
measure  of  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  compasa 
Francis. 

Q,t7AR'TER-RoOND,*  71.  A  moulding  whose  contour  is  ei- 
ther a  perfect  quadrant,  or  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what 
approaches  to  that  figure.  Crabb. 

Q,ulR'*ER-Si!:s'sipK§,  (-sesh'unz)  n.  pL  (Law)  A  court 
held  by  at  least  two  justices,  commonly  for  the  trial  of 
criminals. 

auAR'TER-STjtFF,  7i.  A  Staff  of  defence. 

Q,u1r-t£t',  71.  [quartettOy  It.]  (Mus.)  A  piece  of  music 
arranged  for  four  voices,  or  for  four  instruments.  Brandu 
—  (Poetry)  A  stanza  of  four  lines.  Mason. 

Q,uar'T{LE,  n.  (.dstrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  whose 
positions  are  at  a  distance  of  90  degrees  on  the  zodiac. 

Q,uAr'tine,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  fourth  envelope  of  the  Vegeta- 
ble ovulum,  beginning  to  count  from  the  outside.  Brande, 

Q.u5.R't5,  71.  [guartus,  L.]  pi.  QuAr'TO^  or  QUAr'TOE^, 
A  book  Composed  of  sheets  of  paper  each  folded  into 
four  leaves  ;  abbreviated  to  4to. 

Q,uAr'to,*  a.  Having  four  leaves  in  a  sheet.  Ed.  Rev. 

Q,uar'train,*  71.  (Poetry)  A  stanza  of  four  lines,  rhym- 
ing alternately.  Hamilton. 

QuAr'tr(D9^e,*  71.  Cluarterly  allowance ;  quarterage, 
Swift. 

UuArtz,  71,  (Jlfm.)  Rock-crystal;  a  transparent  mineral 
composed  of  pure  silex;  a  silicious  stone  ;  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  granite. 

UuArt'zose,*  (kwort'zos)  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
quartz.  Rogers. 

CIuArtz'-SIn-ter,*  71.  (Min.)  A  substance  found  in  the 
form  of  silicious  concretions,  Hamilton. 

CluART'Zy,*  a.  Relating  to  quartz;  quartzose.   Ure. 

liauASH,  (kwosh)  [kw6sh,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kwSahj 
P.  E.  F.j  V.  a.  [i.  QUASHED  ;  pp.  quashing,  <iua3hed^_ 
To  crush  ;  to  squeeze;  to  subdue  suddenly.  —  (Law)  Tg 
annul ;  to  nullify  ;  to  make  void. 

IJCluASH,  (kwSsh)  V.  71.  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.  Ray. 

llQrUASH,  (kwSsh)  n.  Squash.  Ainsworth.  See  SquAan. 

Q,ua'sT,*  [L.]  "As  if;"  just  as  if ;  almost.  —  Qiiac 
contract,  (Law)  an  implied  contract.  Crabb.  —  It  is  ubbl 
in  the  sense  of  pretended,  not  real. 

CIuAs-I-Mo'do,*  71.  (In  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar)  TU 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brande. 
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ftuXss,*  71.  A  mean  sort  of  fermented  liquor,  made  by 
pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal,  and  drunk  by 
the  peasantry  of  Russia.  Clarke. 

Ru^s-SA'TipN,  71.  [guassatioj  L.j  The  act  of  shaking  j  the 
state  of  being  shalcen.  Oayton. 

ttUAS'sj-^.  (kw5sh'?-gL)  n.  A  taJI  tree  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies ;  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  tree  j  a  very 
bitter  Infusion  obtained  from  the  wood  and  bark. 

ttuXs'siNE,*  n.(CIiem.)  The  active,  bitter  principle  of  quas- 
sia. Phil.  Mag. 

I'Q.UAT,  (kwSc)  n.  A  pustule  ;  a  pimple.  Shak. 

Q.ua'teb-coO$-in§,  (ka'ter-kuz-znz)  n.  pi.  I'hose  within 
the  first  four  degrees  of  kmdred  ;  friends. 

ClUA-TER'HA-Ry,  u.  [jiifltemaniw,  L.j  The  number  four ; 
quaternity.  Buyle. 

Q-UA-TJER'NA-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  four.  F.  Qregory. 

Q,u^-ter'ni-pn,  n.  [giiatermo,  L.]  The  number  fourj  a 
file  of  four  soldiers. 

)Q,u^-TER'N(-pN,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  files.  Milton. 

lQ,uv*ER'Ni-TY, 71.  [gfiflteraus,  L.j  The  number  four;  qua- 
ternary. Browne, 

QiUV^o^ZE',*  71.  [Fr.]  A  game  of  cards.  —  (j3(  piquet) 
Four  cards  of  the  same  denomination.  Maunder. 

ftUAT'RAiN,  (kw5t'r&n)  n.  [quatrain,  Fr.]  A  stanza  of  four 
lines  rhyming  alternately.  Drijden. 

Q,UAT~TRt' NO,*  n.  rXt.l  A  small  copper  coin;  a  quadrin. 
Crabb. 

GUAVE,  t>.  n.  To  shake  j  to  quaver.  Pegge.  [Local.] 

tQ.UAVE'MiRE,  71.  A  quagmire.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Q,UA'VER,  v.   71.  [i.  QUAVERED  ;  pp.  QUAVERING,  QUAVERED.] 

To  shake  the  voice  ;  to  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  in- 
strument;  to  tremble  ;  to  vibrate. 

ftUA'VER.,  71.  ^Mus.)  Ashakeof  thevoicojorof  a  sound  from 
an  instrument :  —  a  musical  note,  equal  to  half  a  crotchet. 

Gua'vered,  (kwa'verd)  a.  Distributed  into  quavers. 

CIua'ver-]ER,  n.  One'who  quavers  ;  a  warbler. 

Q,uA'VERr-iNG,  n.  Act  of  shakmg  the  voice ;  a  shake. 

liaUAY,  fke)  [ke,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.i  ka,  S.]  71. 
[jquai,  Fr. ;  kaey,  Dan.]  A  key;  an  artificial  bank  or 
wharf,  by  the  side  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  for  more  con- 
veniently loading  and  unloading  vessels : — written  also 
key. 

f|Q,UAY'49E,*  (ke'w)  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  quay. 
Smart. 

t-Q-UEACH,  TL  A  thick,  bushy  plot.  Chapman* 

|-Q.UEACH,  V.  n.  To  stir  ;  to  move.  Bacon. 

ClUEACH'v,  a.  Shaking;  quaggy;  unsolid  ;  unsound. 
J^ayton.  Thick;  bushy.    Cockeravi.   [Obsolete  or  local.] 

dUEAN,  (kwen)  [kwen,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kwan,  S.  K.] 
n.  [guens,  Goth.]  A  worthless  woman ;  a  strumpet. 
Shak.  [R.] 

Q,uea'$i-n£ss,  71.  The  sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

Q,U£A'§y,  (kwe'ze)  o.  Sick  with  nausea;  fastidious; 
squeamish ;  delicate  ;  tender.   Shak. 

j'Q.U^CH,  V,  n.  To  stir.  Bacon.    See  Quich,  and  Q.U£ach. 

auEEN,  (kwen)  n.  The  wife  of  a  king;  a  woman  who  is 
sovereign  of  a  kingdom  ;  a  female  regent ;  a  female  chief. 
—  Queen  bee,  the  largest  and  governing  bee  of  a  swarm. 

Q,UEEN.  V.  n.  To  play  the  queen.  Shak. 

Q,UEEN'-Ap-PLE,  71.  A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 

Queen'-C6n's6rt,*  71.  The  wife  of  the  reigning  king. 
Blacfcstone. 

Q,UEEN'-DoiSr'^-9ER,*  n.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  king. 
Wellinffton. 

(iUEEN^OLD,*  71.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  England.  Blackstone. 

Q,T[JisEN'lHa,  n.  A  species  of  winter  apple.  Mortimer. 

Q,U££N^iiiKE,  a.  Becoming  or  resembling  a  queen  ;  queen- 
ly. Draytoru 

Q,ueen'ly,  a.  Becoming  a  queen  ;  suitable  to  a  queen. 

Gueen'-M6th'er,*  71.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  king, 
and  mother  of  the  reigning  king.  Temple. 

ftUJEErf'-RE'g-ENT,*  n.  Same  as  gueen-regnant.  Blackstone. 

dUEEN'-RfiG'N^NT,*  71.  A  queen  who  reigns  in  her  own 
right ;  a  queen-regent ;  a  queen-sovereign.  Coke. 

CiUEEN'SHJP,*  Tt,  The  state  or  condition  of  a  queen.  Be- 
tham, 

Q,lTE£R,  (iswer)  a.  Odd ;  droll ;  strange  ;  original ;  singular. 

Q,ueer'|sh,*  a.  Somewhat  queer ;  odd.  Oeitt.  Mag. 

Q,ueer'ly,  ad.  In  a  queer  manner;  oddly. 

auEER'WESS,  71.  Oddness ;  strangeness  ;  particularity. 

HuiiEST,  (kwest)  71.  [questns,  L.]  A  ringdove  ;  a  kind  of 
wild  pigeon. 

fO-UfilNT,  (kwent)  L  Sep.  from  Quench.  Quenched.  Gower* 

Q,u£ll,  v.  a.  [i.  QUELLED  ;  pp  quelling,  quelled.]  To 
quiet;  to  crush  ;  to  subdue:  —  originally,  to  kilU  Milton. 

Q,u£:Eii,  V.  n.  To  abate ;  to  diminish.  Speiiser. 

fQ,u£LL,  71.  A  killing  ;  murder.  Shak. 

Q,ui^LL'ER,  71.  One  who  quells,  crushes,  or  subdues.  .Mi'Zion. 

Que LQUE-C HOSE,  (kfik'shoz)  n.  [Fr.]  A  trifle  ;  a  kick- 
shaw   Donne. 

*QuiiME,B.  a.  To  please.  Qower. 

ftu1SNCR«  11. a.  [{.  quenched;  j)p.  quenching,  quenched.] 
To  extinguish ;  to  still ;  to  stifle ;  to  allay  ;  to  destroy, 


tQ<u£N«  H,  V.  n*  To  cool ;  to  grow  cooL  Shak 
Qu£rfcU'^-BL£,  fl.  That  may  be  quenched.  Shenoooa 
Q,u£nch'i^r,  71.  One  who  quenches  ;  extinguisher. 

CIu£nch'less,  a.  Unextinguishable.  Shah.  [i/74 

Q.uer-c1t'rjne,*  71.  The  coloring  principle  of  quercitroi, 

Q,uer-cIt'r<?n,*  or  au^R-clT'RpN-BiiBK,*  71.  The  bart 
of  an  American  oak,  (^quereus  tinctorial  or  yellow  oak,) 
which  furnishes  an  excellent  yellow  dye-stufl*.  Brandc. 

QuMr'cvs,*  a.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees;  the  oak 
Brjinde. 

QUE^itE.    See  Qu^RE. 

f^UE'RELE,  71.  [qaerela,  li. ;  querelle,  Fu]  (Law)  Acorn 
plaint  to  a  court.  Jiyllffe. 

fduE'RENT,  71.  [querens,  L.]  {Law)  A  complainant ;  plain 
tifl^. — [queens,  L.]  An  inquirer;  querist.  Aubrey. 

tQ.u£R-t-MO'Nl-oOs,  a.  [querimonia,  L.]  Q,uerulous.  Cock- 
eram, 

fCluiiR-i-Mo'Ni-oDs-Ly,  od.  Q,uerulously.  Denliam. 

tauER-j-MO'Nf-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  Complaining  temper. 

Q,ue'r;st,  n.  [qu,cBrOy  L.]  An  inquirer;  an  asker  of  ques- 
tions ;  an  interrogator. 

Q,UERK.  n.  See  Q,uirk. 

Q-UER'kened,  (kwer'knd)  a.  Choked.  Carr.  [Local,  £ng.^ 

QuitRN,  71.  A  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain.  Shak. 

Q,uer'po,  71.  [cuerpo,  Sp.]  Bodily  shape  :  —  a  dress  close  la 
the  body;  a  waistcoat.  Dryden.  See  Cuebpo. 

fQuiiR'Ry,  71.  A  groom  ;  equerry.  Bp.  Hall.  See  Equerry 

fUUER-V-LfiN'TlAL,*  o.  Complaining.  Cumberland. 

Q,UJtR'y-LODs,  a',  [guerulus,  L.]  Disposed  to  And  fault  of 
to  complain;  whining;  habitually  complaining.        [ner 

Q,u£:R'y-LoDs-l.v,  ad.  In  a  querulous  or  complaining  man 

Q,u£:r'v-loDs-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  querulous. 

Uue'rv,  71.  [jaare,  L.]  A  question ;  an  inquiry  to  here 
solved;  interrogatory. 

Q-UE'RV,  ».  71.  [quisro,  L.]  [t.  queried  ;  pp  querying 
queried.]  To  ask  questions;  to  express  doubts;  to 
question. 

Q,UE^RY,  V.  a.  To  examine  by  questions  ;  to  doubt  of. 

fdUE^E,*  V.  a.  To  search  after.  Milton. 

Q.u£sT,  71.  Iqueste,  old  Fr.l  Search ;  act  of  seeking  ;  pui 
suit.  [Inquest;  a  jury.  Shak.  Inquiry;  request.  i/erAert. 

tO-UEsT,  V.  71.  [guester,  old  Fr.]  To  go  in  search.  B.  Jonson 

fO-UEST,  i).  a.  To  search  for;  to  seek  for.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

|Q,u£s't^mt,  71.  [questant,  old  Fr.j  A  seeker;  a  searcher 
Sliak. 

tClu£s'T?R,*  71.  A  seeker;  a  searcher.  Rowe. 

QUES'TIpN,  (kwest'yun)  71.  [question,  Fr. ;  gucestio^  L. 
That  which  is  asked,  and  which  requires  an  answer 
interrogatory ;  any  thing  inquired  ;  inquiry ;  disquisition 
a  dispute  ;  a  subject  of  debate;  afialr  to  be  examined, 
doubt ;  controversy ;  judicial  trial ;  examination  by  tor- 
ture ;  state  of  being  the  subject  of  present  inquiry.  [fAct 
of  seeking.  5Aa/c.] 

dufes'TipH,  (kwest'yun)  v.  71.  [i.  questioned;  jjp.  ques 
TioNiNG,  questioned.]  To  luquirc ;  to  ask;  to  debate 
by  interrogatories. 

Q,uJ&s'TipN,  (kwest'yun)  v.  a.  [questionner,  Fr.]  To  exam 
ine  one  by  questions;  to  interr(»gate ;  to  doubt;  to  be  un- 
certain of;  to  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  mention  as  not 
to  be  trusted. 

Q,u£s'TipN-^-Bi*E,  (kwSst'yun-9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  ques 
tioned  or  doubted;  doubtful;  disputable. 

Q.u£s'TlpN-^-BLE-w£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  ques- 
tionable. 

(iu£s'TipN-^-Ry,  a.  Inquiring ;  asking  questions.  Pope. 

Q,u£s'TipN-^-Ry,*  71.  An  itinerant  peddler  of  relics.  Sir  W 
ScoU. 

Q,u£s'TipK-:?R,  (kw6st'yyn-er)  71.  An  inquirer ;  querist 

(iufis'TipN-lNG,*  71.  Interrogation;  the  putting  of  ques- 
tions. Fox. 

Q,u£s'TipN-IsT,  71.  A  questioner;  an  inquirer.  Bp.  Hall- 
One  who  is  examined.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 

Q.u£s'TlpN-EEss,  arf.  Certainly;  doubtless.  Raleigh. 

dulLsT'MAN,  91,  One  legally  empowered  to  make  quest  of 
certain  matters,  as  a  churchwarden. 

Q,u£st'm6hg-er,  (-mung-ger)  ti.  [quest  and  ^nonger.]  One 
who  delights  in  litigation  ;  a  starter  of  lawsuits.  Bacon. 

Q,u£s'TpR,  71.  [gutBstor,  L.]  An  ofticer  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasure. 

Q.u£s'TPR-sh]lP,  71.  Office  of  a  questor.  Milton. 

|Q,u£s'trist,  71.  [questeur,  old  Fr.]  Seeker;  pursuer.  Shak. 

Q,u£sT'v-A-Ry,  (KweBt'yv-5i-r§)  a.  [^uBstus,  L.J  Studioui 
of  profit.  Browne. 

Q.XJEST'v-A-RY,  71.  One  employed  to  collect  profits.  Taylor 
Queue,  ('kQ;7i.  See  Cue. 

tQ.u(B,  n.  A  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  quip.  Ainsusvrth. 

Q.uTb'ble,  (kwib'bl)  ti.  A  slight  cavil ;  a  start  or  turn  frora 
the  point  in  question  ;  an  evasion ;  a  conceit ;  a  sort  of  pun 

Q,uIb'bi^e,  (-bt)  V.  n.  [i.  quibbled  ;  jyp.  quibbling,  quib 
BLED.]    To  evade  the  point  in  question  by  some  piay  up 
on  words  ;  to  cavil ;  to  pun. 
aulB'BLER,  71.  One  who  quibbles    a  punster. 
QuIb'bling,*  71.  A  playing  upon  words  j  a  cavil. 
(iuicE,  71.  See  QuEEST. 
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KlnlcH,  tt  Ti.  To  stir;  to  move.  Spenser. 

ftuIcK,  (kwik)  a.   Moving;    living;  alive;  pregnant:  — 

swift ;  nimble ;  speedy;  active  ;  spright'y  \  ready ;  brisk ; 

prompt;  expeditious. 
Qv'iOKj  ad.  Nimbly;  speedily;  readily:  quickly.  Skak. 
aulcK,  n.  [fA  live  animal.  Speiiser.]  Living  plants,  as  in  a 

hedge.  Mortimer.    The  living  iiesh  ;  the  sensible  parts  of 

the  body. 
tdutcK,  V.  a.  To  make  alive  ;  to  quicken.  Chaucer. 
'■Clu^fcK,  V.  n.  To  become  alive:  to  quicken.  Chaucer. 
aulcK'BJiAM,  or  auICK'EN-TREE,  71.   A  species  of  wild 

ash. 
Q,u1ck'en,   (kwSk'kn)  v.  a.    [i.  (iuicKENEDj  pp.  tiuica- 

ENiNG,  quicKENED.l  To  make  alive :  —  to  hasten ;  to  ac- 
celerate ;  to  despatch  ;  to  sharpen ;  to  excite. 
GuIck'en,  (kwik'kn)  v.  n.  To  become  alive ;  to  be  in  that 

state  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  child  gives  indications 

of  life  :  —  to  move  with  activity. 
Q.uIck'en-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  quickens. 
auIcK'EYED,  (kwik'id)  a.  Having  sharp  sight, 
QulcK'GRiss,  n.  Dog-grass. 

Q,u1ck'hAtch,*  n.  A  name  of  the  wolverine.  Booth. 
QuIcK'^iME,   71.  Fresh-burnt  lime;  lime   unquenched; 

pure  caustic  lime.  HiU. 
Q,uIck'lv,  ad.  Soon;  speedily;  without  delay.  South. 
Q.u1ck'mXtch,*  71.  A  match  used  by  artillery-men.  Smart. 
Q.uTck'ness,  tu   Quality  of  being  quick  ;  speed ;  celerity. 
Q.UICK'sXNt>,  n.  Moving  sand ;  unsolid  ground. 
Q.u1ck'sc£nt-ed,  a.  Having  keen  scent. 
Q.uIck's£t,  v.  a.  To  plant  with  living  plants.  Tusser. 
Q-uIck'sEt,  71.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  as  a  hawthorn. 
-  Q,uickset  hedgt,  a  hedge  formed  of  living  plants  or 

shrubs. 
Q.uIck's£t,*  a.  Composed  of  living  or  young  plants.  Forhj, 
Q,ulcK'siGHT-ED,  a.  Having  sharp  sight. 
CLoIcK'siGHT-ED-Nfiss,  71.  Sharpness  of  sight 
QuTck'sIl-ver,  n.  A  heavy,  fluid  metal ;  mercury. 
QuIcK'stL-VERED,  (-verd)  a.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 
Q.uICK'wlT-T?D,  a.  Having  ready  wit.  Shak. 
Q,v\j>,  n.  Something  chewed  ;  a  cud.  Pcgge,  [Vulgar.! 
Q,ui'D%M,   TU   [L.]  (French  law)   "Somebody;"   "some 

one  ; "  —  used  to  denote  an  unknown  or  nameless  person. 


fQ.ulD'DA-N¥»  »■  Murmalade  ;  confection  of  quinces,  &c. 
Bailey. 

UuId'dit,  71.  [corrupted  from  quidlibet,  L.]  A  subtilty ;  an 
equivocation.  Shak.  [Low.] 

Q,u1d'dj-TV,  71.  [quidditaSf  low  L.]  Essence  ;  that  which  is 
a  proper  answer  to  the  q\iestion.  Quid  estl  (What  is  it?) 
the  essence  of  a  thing  inquired  after;  a  trifling  nicety  ;  a 
cavil :  —  a  scholastic  term. 

GulD'DLE,*  V.  n.  To  be  busy  about  trifles ;  to  piddle.  [Col- 
loquial, U.  S.l 

aulD'DLE,*    (  n.    One  who  busies  himself  about  trifles. 

aulD'DLER,*  )     [Colloquial,  U.  S.l 

Q,[;Id'-nOnc,*  n.  [L.,  PVhat  now  ?J  One  who  is  continually 
asking  "What  now?"  or  "What  news?";  a  newB- 
gossiper  ;  a  politician,  in  contempt.  Q^it.  Mag. 

QuiD  PRO  QUO*  [L.,  what  for  what]  (Law)  "  Something 
for  somewhat :  "  —  the  giving  of  one  thing  of  value  in  re- 
turn for  another  thing.  Whishaw. 

Q,UI-£s'C?NCE,  71.  [^aiesco^  L.]  Rest;  repose;  quiet. 

Q,ui-£s'cJEKT,  a.  [guiesceiiSj  L,]  Resting;  being  at  rest; 
not  moving  ;  silent ;  quiet. 

Q,ui'?T,  a.  [quiet,  Fr. ;  quietus,  L.]  Still ;  free  from  dis- 
turbance; peaceable;  calm;  silent ;  smooth  ;  not  ruffled. 

ftUl'ET,  n.  [quies,  L.]  Rest ;  repose ;  ease ;  calm ;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity;  peace;  stillness. 

Qui'et,  v.  a.  [i.  quiETED  ;  pp.  huietino,  quieted.]  To 
calm  ;  to  lull ;  to  pacify ;  to  put  to  rest ;  to  still ;  to  satisfy, 

Q,UI'?T-?R,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 

U,ui'et-I§m:,  n.  The  religious  views  of  the  QuietistSy  who 
make  religion  consist  chiefly  in  devout  contemplation,  a 
sect  of  which  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  author  of  "  The 
Spiritual  Guide,"  (1675,)  was  the  reputed  founder. 

Qui']ET-IsT,  n.  One  who  loves  quiet :  — a  believer  in,  or  an 
adherent  to,  Q.uietism. 

Q,UI'et-LY,  ad.  In  a  quiet  manner;  calmly  ;  at  rest. 

Q,tji'?t-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  quiet ;  stillness. 

fClul'ET-s5ME,  o.  Calm;  still;  quiet.  Spenser. 

jaui'E-TflPE,  B.  [guiitudey  Fr.]  Rest;  repose;  tranquilli- 
ty; quiet    H^otton. 

Q,ui  £'TVS  n.  [L.]  (£71^.  law)  A  final  discharge ;  complete 
acquittance.  Shale. 

aulLL,  71.  The  large,  strong  feather  of  the  wing  of  a  goose 
T  other  fowl;  a  pen  ;  the  instrument  of  writing: — that 
which  resembles  a  quill,  as  the  dart  or  prick  of  a  porcu- 
pine, or  the  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads :  — 
the  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike  their  strings. 

AuiIiL,  V.  a.  [i.  QUILLED  ;  pp.  quilling,  quilled.]  To 
plait ;  to  form  in  plaits  or  folds,  like  quills. 

autL'L^T,  71.  [guidlibct,  quilibety  and  guodlibetj  L. ;  guoli- 
bet,  Ft.]  Subtilty;  nicety;  a  scientific  quibble;  petty 
cant;  quodlibet,  Shak. 


QulLL'woRT,*  (-wUrt)  71.  A  plant  of  the  fern  tribe.  Bank 
Q,UlLT,  71.  [hulcht,D.]A  cover  or  coverlet  made  by  stitchin 

one  cloth  over  another,  with  some  soft  substance  betweeF 

them. 
Q,uIlt,   v.  a.  [i.  quilted;  pp.  quilting,   quilted.]    Tc 

stitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with  something  soil  be 

tween  them. 
Q,uIlt'5R,+  71.  One  who  quilts.  Booth. 
UulLT'jNft,*  71.  The  act  of  quilting;  the  substance  quilted 

Barnes. 
Q-Ul'NA-RYj  a.  [guinariusj  L.]  Consisting  of  five.  Boyle 
(iui'NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Combined  of  fives.  P.  Cyc. 
auKNCE,  (kwtns)  n.  [coin,  Fr. ;  quiddea,  Get.]  A  fruit-tre* 

the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
QuInce'-p!e,*  ft.  A  pie  made  of  quinces,  Butler 
taulNCH,  V.  n.  [the  same  with  quich.]  To  stir.  Spenser, 
Q.uIn'cite,*71.  (JIfift.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 
QulN-ctJ^'ci^L,  (kwjn-kung'sh?!)  a.  Having  the  form  of 

a  quincunx.  Ray. 
aulN'ctJNX,  (kwing'kiingks)  n.  [L.l  pi.  L.  quTn'c&n 

OE$;  Eng.  quIn'cOnx-e§.  An  order  or  arrangement  ol 

five;  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  anything  in  rows,  aa 

trees,  so  that  the  articles  in  one  row  are  not  opposite  to 

those  of  the  other,  but  opposite  to  the  intervals  between 

them. 
Q,uIn-d£c'*-g6w,*7i.  a  plane  figure,  with  fifteen  angles 

and  fifteen  sides.  Crabb. 

Qv1n~DE-CMm' VIR*  n.   [L.]    pi.    QUlN-DE-C^M'Vf-Ri' 

One  of  a   body  of  15    magistrates  who  presided  ove« 

Roman  sacrifices.  Jlmold. 
Q.ulN'j-^,*  or  Q,ui'na,*  71.  (Med.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  ob- 
tained from  cinchona^  or  cinchona  cordifolia,  Peruvian  01 

yellow  bark,  much  used  in  medicine ;  called  also  quinine 

See  Q.UININE.  P.  Cyc. 
Q,U}-NiNE',*  or  Q,uIn'ine,*  [kwe-nln',  Sm. ;  kwin'in,  ff 

kwi'nin,  JVb.]  n.  (Med.)  An  alkaline  substance  prepared 

from  cinchona  or  yellow  bark,  much  used  in  medicine  as 

a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  See  Q,uinia.  Brande. 
QulN-QUA-fiEs' r-MAf  n.  [L.,  ^(/.]  Q.uinquagesima  Sun 

day,  which  is  the  seventJt  Sunday,  and  aJ)out  \h&  fiftieth 

day,  before  Easter;  Shrove  Sunday. 
Q.uIn-CIuXng'V-I"^Ri  fl*  [qttinque  and  angulus,  L.]  Having 

five  angles  or  corners. 
aulN-QUAR-Tic'V-LAR,  a.  [quiTUjuc  and  ariiculus,  L.]  Con 

sisting  of  five  articles.  Sanderson. 
QulN-quE-cXJP' a^-Z4.R,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  capsules 

Crabb. 
Q.u1n-CIUE-d£n't^te,*      )  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  teeth  01 
Q,uIn-(1ue-d£n'tat-ed,*  )     indentations.  Pennant. 
Q,u1n-QUE-fa'r|-oDs,^  a.  Opening  into  five  parts.  Loudon 
Q,u1n'qu]e;-fId,  a.  [quingue  a.nd  findo,  L.]  Divided  into  five 
CIuIn-que-fo'l;-at-^d,  a.  [quinque  and  folium,  L.]  Hav 

ing  five  leaves. 
aultN'QUE-LOBED,*  (-lobd)  o.  (Bot.)  Having   five  lobes 

P.  Cyc. 
ClulN-QtJE-L5c'V-LAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  cells.  P.  Cyc 
Q,uIn-QUJ6n'NJ-AL,  (kwin-kwSn'n^-^l)  a.  [guinguennis,  L- 

Embracing,  or  lasting,  five  years ;  happening  once  in  fiv« 

years. 
CIuIn-qu£n'wj-Om,*  n.  The  space  of  five  years.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev 
Q,ulN-Quitp'^R-TlTE,*  o.   (Bot.)  Divided  into  five  parts 

Loudon, 
CIuIn'qu^-REMe,*  71.  A  galley  having  five  seats  or  banks 

of  oars.  Brande. 
aulN-QU^-sS^L'LA-BLE,*?!.  A  word  of  five  syllables.  Os 

wold. 

aulN'QUE-vALVEj'^n.  A  shell  having  five  valves.  Jodrell 

aulN-QUE-viL'vv-LAR,*  a.  Having  five  valves.  P.  C-yc. 

QulN'Qt7E-rjtR,*n.  [L.jpl.  quIn-qu^sv^i-rI.  One  of  the 
board  of  five  commissioners  or  magistrates  in  Rome.  Mits 
worth. 

QrUlN-QUl'NA,* ;».  A  name  of  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona 
Brande. 

dulw'^Y,  (kwin'z?)  71.  [squinancie,  Fr.]  Corrupted  from 
sguinancy.  (Med.)  Infiammation  of  the  tonsils ;  inflam- 
matory sore  throat. 

auiNT,  (kwlnt)  71.  [^iTit,  Fr.]  A  set  of  five.  Hudibras. 

QxiiN'TAJNy  n.  [quintaine,  Fr. ;  gwyntyn,  Welsh.]  A  post 
—  an  ancient  pastime,  in  which  a  post  was  erected,  witb 
a  cross-piece  turning  upon  a  pivot  on  the  top  of  it,  to  one 
end  of  which  a  sand-bag  was  suspended,  and  at  the  othei 
a  board  was  fixed.  The  play  consisted  in  riding  or  tUting 
against  the  board  with  a  lance,  and  passing,  without  beirg 
struck  behind  by  the  sand-bag. 

QpUIn't^l,  71.  [guintaly  Fr.]  A  hundred  weight;  equal  tc 
119  pounds:  —  written  also  kentle. 

ftUlN'TAN,*  n.  [quintana,  L.]  A  fifth  day  fever  or  ague.  P 
Cyc. 

Q.ujn-t£s's:e:xce,  or  Q.ulN'T]?s-sfiNCE  [kwTn't?3-sSn8,  & 
P.  J.  E.  F. ;  kwjn-tSs's^ns,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.  Rees,  .^sk 
kwIn'tes-s€nB  or  kwjn-tgs^sens,  W.]  n.  [quijUa  essentia^ 
It.]  A  fifth  being.  fTatts.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  con 
taining  all  its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity  ;  essence  ;  tiix 
ture. 
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l4mN-Tjt;s-,s£N'Ti^L,  o.  Consisting  of  quintessence. 

Q.uIn'tji*e,*  n.  {Jlstron.)  The  aspect  of  planets  when  dis- 
tant from  each  other  the  fifth  of  a  circle.  Crabb. 

ftuYN-TlLL'lQN,*  n.  The  fifth  power  of  a  million.  Francis, 

UulN'T}N,  ?i.  See  auiNTAiN, 

auJN'T!NE,*7i.  {Bot.)  The  innermost  integument  of  the 
ovule.  P.  Cyc. 

Q,UInt-ro6h',*  n.  The  ofl^spring  of  a  white  man  by  a  mus- 
tiphini,  or  a  womaii  who  has  one  sixteenth  part  of  negro 
blood.  Booth.. 

^'T[jj'TV-PLE,  (kwln'ty-pl)  a.  [quintuplusj  L.]  Fivefold. 
Graunt. 

QulN'iy-PLED,*  ff.  Increased  fivefold.  Coleridge. 

CluiN'ZAiNE,*  71.  (Ckron.)  The  14th  day  after  a  feast-day, 
or  the  15lh,  if  the  day  of  the  Uast  is  included.  Brande, 

Uirlp,  (kwip)  71.  A  sharp  jest  j  a  taunt ;  a  sarcasm.  ShaJc. 

tQ.uXP,  V.  a.  To  scoff  at ;  to  insult ;  to  taunt,  S^eitser. 

ftuIP,_«.  n.  To  scoff.  Sir  H.  Sidney. 

Ctui'PO,*  (ke'po)  71. ;  pi.  QUi'PO?,*  71.  [Sp.]  Cofda  having 
various  colors  and  knots,  used  by  the  ancient  Peruvians 
for  records  and  accounts.  Robertson. 

UUIRE,  (kwlr)  71.  [cayer  or  quaycr,  old  Fr.]  A  bundle  of  pa- 
per containing  24  sheets. —  [chcuur,  Fr. ;  coro.  It.]  A  body 
of  singers  J  a  chorus  j  a  choir.  Now  commonly  written 
choir. 

U,uIr£,  v.  n.  To  sing  as  in  a  choir.  Shak, 

Q.uIr'IS-ter,  71.  Chorister.  See  Chorister. 

faulR-J-TA^TlpN,  71.  [guiritatioy  L.j  A  cry  for  help.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Q.u'lKK,  (kwerk)  n.  Q,uick  stroke  ;  smart  taunt :  —  a  slight 
conceit;  flight  of  fancy;  subtiltyj  a  quibble  j  nicety; 
ariful  distinction: — a  loose,  light  tune.  Pope.  ~ (Arch.) 
A  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground-plot  or 
floor.  —  QuirA  moulding,  a  moulding  which  is  increased 
by  an  additional  turn  or  twist. 

Q.uiRK'fSH,  a.  Consisting  of  quirks ;  subtle ;  artful. 

'iUlT,  (kwit)  V,  a.  [gaiWer,  Fr.l  [i.  quitted  or  quit;  pp. 
ftuiTTiNfi,  QUITTED  or  ftuiT.]  To  Icavc  ;  to  relinquish  j  to 
give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  leave  at  liberty  \  to  free 
from  obligation ;  to  discharge :  —  to  be  even  with.  [fTo  ac- 
quit. Shak.  To  requite.  Fairfax.']  ^^  The  regular  form 
of  this  verb,  quitted^  is  now  chiefly  used. 

ilUlT,*  a.  Free  ;  clear ;  discharged.  Ash. 

Q_ui  tXMj*  a.  [L.]  (Law)  A  term  applied  to  penal  actions 
brought  by  common  informers.  Dane. 

CIuItch'q-rXss,  71.  Dog-grass ;  quick-grass.  Mortimer. 

UulT'cLAlM,*  n.  {Law)  The  release  or  acquitting  of  a 
man  for  any  action  which  the  releaser  has,  or  may  have, 
against  Jiim :  —  a  release  of  claim  by  deed.   fVhisliaw. 

QvIt'CIiAIM,  v.  a.  [i.  QUiTCLAiuBD  ;  pp.  quitclaiming, 
QUITCLAIMED.]  To  release  or  yield  up  by  quitclaim.  Todd. 

Q,UITE,  (kwit)  ad.  [quittejFr.]  Completely;  perfectly;  to- 
tally ;  thoroughly.  Hooker.  J^5"The  definition  here  given 
of  quite  is  that  of  Johnson,  and  it  is  its  proper  meaning, 
and  accords  with  the  best  £nglish  usage  ;  yet  it  is  (Tften 
used,  in  this  country,  in  the  sense  of  very;  as,  "quite 
warm;"  "ywitfi  cold ;"  and  it  is  sometimes  so  used  by 
English  writers  ;  as,  "  quite  recent."  Ec.  Rev.  "  Qjiite  ex- 
traordinary." McCvlloch, 

aulT'RfeNT,  71.  (Law)  A  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  of  a  free- 
hold, by  which  he  is  discharged  from  any  other  rent,  Bo-Ur- 
vier. 

Q.u1ts,  interj.  An  exclamation  implying  that  claims  are  set- 
tled, and  parties  are  even. 

aulT'T,4-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  left  or  relinquished.   Todd. 

fQulT'T^L,  n.  Return  ;  repayment.  SJiak. 

UuIt't^nce,  n.  [quittance,  Fr.]  A  discharge  from  a  debt  or 
obligation ;  an  acquittance ;  recompense ;  return  ;  repay- 
ment. Shak. 

\Q,u1t't^ncie,  v.  a.  To  repay  j  to  recompense.  Shak, 

Q-uIt'ter,  71.  One  who  quits  — (Med.)  Discharge  from  a 
wound:  —an  ulcer  formed  in  a  horse's  foot  between  the 
bair  and  the  hoof.  See  Q,uitt£rbon£.  Scoria  of  tin. 
AinswortJi, 

UuIt't]?r-b6ne  71.  A  hard,  round  swelling  upon  the  cor- 
onet, between  a  horse's  heel  and  the  quarter.  Farrier's 
Diet  [SpeTiser, 

Q.Ulv':?R,  71.  [couvrir,  Fr.]  A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

fdUlv'^R,  a.  [quivan,  Gotn.]  Nimble ;  active.  Shak. 

Q-Utv']E:R,  V.   71.     [i.  QUIVERED  ;  pp.  QUITERING,  QUIVERED.] 

To  quake ;  to  quaver  ;  to  shiver ;  to  shudder.  Sidney. 

^Ulv'jERED,  (kwiv^erd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  quiver.  Mil- 
ton. 

aulv'^R-lNG,*  71.  Act  of  shaking ;  a  tremulous  motion. 

Ql7i-rirjE,*  (ke'vev')  [Fr.]  Who  goes  there?  The  cry  of 
a  sentinel.  — **  He  is  on  the  gai-uiue,"  i.  e.  on  the  alert. 
Blessington.  [Q,u.  Rev. 

Q,uIx-6t'JC,*  a.  Like  Don  Cluixote  ;  absurd  ;  extravagant, 

a,uIx'(?T-I§M,  n.  Romantic  and  absurd  notions  or  actions, 
like  those  of  Don  Q^uixote,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes. 


Q.ufx^OT-R¥,*  w.  duixotism.  Scott. 

Q.ulz,'*=  n.  An  imposition  ;  a  hoax ;  something  eo  puzzle .« 

an  odd  fellow.  Gent.  Mag.  [Colloquial  and  low  L 
Q,vXz,*v,a.  [i.  QUIZZED  ;  pp.  QUIZZING,  QUIZZED.]  To  hoax 

to  play  a  trick  upon  ;  to  puzzle.  Qu.  Rev, 
Q,uIZZ'JER,*  71.  One  who  quizzes.  WUb&rforce. 
Ciulz'zi-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  quiz  or  hoax 

farcical.  White.  [Colloquial  or  low  j 
Q.ulzz'lNa,*p.  a.  Imposing  upon ;  fitted  for  quizzing. 
CIuIzz'ing-GlXss,*71.  A  small  eye-glass.  Smart. 
Q  uo'lD  H&o,*  [L.]  (Law) "  As  to  this ; "  "  as  far  as  this :  * 

—  used  in  pleadings  to  signify  that,  as  to  the  thing  named 
the  law  is  so  and  so.  fVhishaw. 

Q,uo  Ajv'i-mo,*  [L.]  "With  what  mind:"  — with  whaJ 

intention  ;  with  what  meaning.  Hamilton. 
tQ,u6B,  V.  71.  To  move,  as  an  embryo  ;  to  throb.  Chaucer 
tClu6D.  The  same  as  quoth;  said.  Chaucer.  See  Quoth. 
Q,irdD'zi'B&T,n.  [L.J  A  nice  point ;  asubtilty.  Prior.  [B.] 
tQ,u6D-LlB-?-TA'Rl-AN,  71.  One  who  disputes.  Bailey. 
tClu6D-Ll-B£T'l-CAL,  a.  Such  as  you  will.  FaUce. 
|Q,u6D-Li-B£T'f-CAL-LV,  ad.  On  whatever  side.  Broume. 
IiaublF,  [kwoifj  S.'  JV.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  kaif,  E.  Ja.]  n.  [coife, 

Fr.J  A  cap  for  the  head  ;  a  coif.  See  Coif. 
liaublF,  V.  a.  [coiffer^  or  coeffer,  Fr.]  To  cap  ;  to  dress  with 

a  head-dress.  Addison. 
IJQuoIf'fure,  n.  [coiffure,  Fr.]  A  coiffure.  See  Coiffurb. 
Q-UoIn,  (kwbin'or  kbin)  [kwoin,  P.  K. ;  kSin,  E.  Ja.]  n. 

[coin,  Fr.]    Corner;    a  wedge  used  by  printers,  &c.-  ■ 

(Arch.)  A  corner  or  angle  of  a  building — (Chinnery)  A 

loose  wedge  placed  below  the  breech  of  a  cannon  to  adjust 

its  elevation. 
liauolT,  (kwoU)  [kwBIt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  koit,  E.  Ja.\ 

n.  [coete,  D.]  Something,  as  a  flat  iron  ring,  or  a  flat  stone^ 

to  be  pitched  from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point,  as  a  trial 

of  dexterity. — pi.  A  game  with  quoits. 
)|<^u51t,  v.  71.    [i.  quoited  ;  pp.  quoiting,  quoited,]  To 

throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits.  Dryden. 
IjtauoKT,  V.  a.  To  throw.  Shak. 

||Q,uo1'ts,*  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  quoits  are  thrown.  Ash. 
Q,uo  Ju'RE,*  [L.l  "By  what  right."  Hamilton. 
Q,u6n'dXm,  (kwon'dam)  a.  [L.J   Having  been  formerly 

Shak.  [Colloquial.] 
fduooK,  (kwflk)  i.  from  Quake.  Quaked.  Spenser. 
iQ,li6p,  V.  n.  See  duos.   Cleaveland. 
Q,uo'rvM,  (kwo'rum)  n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  bench  of  justices; 

—  such  a  number  of  an  assembly,  committee,  or  othei 
body  of  men,  as  is  sufficient  to  transact  business,  and 
give  validity  to  their  acts. 

duo'TA,  (kwo't?)  n.  [quotusj  quota,  L  ]  A  share  ;  that  part 
which  each  member  of  a  society  or  community  has  to  con- 
tribute or  receive,  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  certain  sum 

[IduoT'^-ELE,*  a.  That  may  be  quoted.  Ch.  Ob. 

lldup-TA'TipN,  (kw9-ta'shun)  ti.  Act  of  quoting ;  a  pas* 
sage  quoted  ;  that  which  is  quoted  ;  citation  :  — the  prico 
of  merchandise,  as  stated  in  a  price-current. 

l[Q,up-TA'TipN-lsT,  n.  One  who  makes  quotations.  Milton. 

||au5TE,  (kwot)  [kwot,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  k5t,  S.  P.j 

v.a.  [quoter,Fii]   [i.  quoted  ;  pp.  quoting,  quoted.]  Ta 

cite    or  adduce  in  the  words  of  another.   [fTo  note 

Shak.] 

tQ,UOTE,  n.  [quote,  Fr.]  A  note  upon  an  article.  Cotgrave. 

|Q,UOT':^r,  71.  One  who  quotes  ;  a  citer. 
,uOTH,  (kwuth  or  kwoth)  [kwoth,  F.  Ja.  K.;  koth,  S, 
kwuth  or  kwoth,  W. ;  koth  or  kuth,  P. ;  kwuth,  J.  Sm.]  v. 
n.  defective.  Said.  — It  is  used  only  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
and  in  the  flrst  and  third  persons ;  as,  "  quoth  /,"  said  I 
"  quoth  ke,"  said  he.  Sidney,  ff^f  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  o  in  this  word  long,  as  in 
both  i  but  Buchanan  short,  as  in  moth.  This  latter  pronun- 
ciation is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound 
of  0  before  tA,  as  in  broth,  froth,  cloth,  &c. ;  but  my  eai 
fails  me  if  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the 
0  in  do£A,  as  if  written  kwuth,  which  is  the  pronunciation 
Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true 
one."  Walker. 

||(iup-TlD'i-^N,  [kw<?-tid'e-?n,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.;  kw9-tid'ygin, 
E.  F.  K.i  kw9-tij'e-^n,  fr. ;  kw^-tidzh'sm,  S.]  a.  [quotA- 
dien,  Fr. ;  quotidianus,  L.]  Daily  ;  happening  every  day 

||Q,up-TlD'i.-^N,  n.  A  quotidian  fever  ;  a  fever  which  re- 
turns every  day : —  anything  which  returns  &\evy  day. 
Milton. 

auo'TiENT,  (kwo'shent)  [kw5'shent,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  ko'sh?nt,  S.  P.]  n.  [Fr. ;  quoties,  L.}  (Arith.)  Tha 
result  of  division,  or  the  number  resulting  from  the  divis- 
ion of  one  number  by  another. 

QD"d  War'^N-to,*  [L.]  "  By  what  warrant  or  author 
ity."  —  (Z-aw)  A  writ  against  one  who  claims  or  usurpi 
an  office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  author- 
ity he  supports  his  claim,  in  order  to  deterniine  the  rght 
Whishaw 
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Rthe  eigfateentb  letter  of  the  alpnabet,  a  conBonant,  a 
^  liquid,  and  a  semivowel,  has  a  rough  sound,  and  la 
never   silent.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  R  stands  for  rex, 
(king,)  royalf  rare. 
Ra-bate',  u,  n.   [rahattre,  Fr.]   {Falconry)  To  recover  a 
hawk  to  the  fiat  again.  Ainsworth.  \Shak. 

ffiA-BA'TO,  n.  [rahattre,  Fr.]  A  neck-band  j  a  kind  or  ruff. 

KiB'BilT,  V,  a.  [rabatre^  raboter,  Fr.]  [i.  rabbeted  ;  pp. 
RABBETING,  HABBETED.]  To  pare  down,  EB  tho  edge  of  a 
board,  so  as  to  receive  the  edge  of  another;  to  unite. 

RXb'b:^t,  n.  A  joint,  cut,  or  groove,  in  the  edge  of  a  board. 

RXb'bj,  (^b'b^  or  rlb'bi)  [rSb'be  or  rib'bi,  W.  F.  Ja. ;  rib'- 
be,  S.  P.  J. ;  rib'bi,  £.  Sm.]  ».'  A  Hebrew  term  for  doctor 
or  teacher;  an  expounder  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the 
Talmud.  a5-"In  reading  the  Scripture,  it  should  be 
pronounced  rib'bi."  fVolker. 

RXb'bih,  n.  Same  as  rabbi. 

Rab-bIn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rabbies  orrahMna ;  rabbin- 
ical.  Cudworth. 

RAB-BlN';-CJki.,  a.  Relating  to  the  rabbiea  or  rabbins,  or  to 
their  principles.  Milton. 

RXb'ein-!§m,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  rabbins.  Ec.  Rev. 

RXb'bin-Xst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is  versed  in,  the 
doctrines  of  the  rabbins,  or  the  Talmud. 

RXb'b;t,  n.  [robbCj  robbekin.  D.l  A  small  rodent  quadru- 
ped, of  the  hare  tribe,  that  burrows  in  the  ground. — 
Pf^elsh  rabbitj  bread  and  cheese  toasted ;  corrupted  from 
rare-bit,   Gtrose,  ' 

RXb'b{T-RV,'''  n.  A  place  for  rabbits.  London, 

RXb'bJt-War-REN,*  (-w5r-r?n)  n.  An  enclosure  for  rab- 
bits ;  a  rabbitry.  Maunder. 

RXb'ble,  (rab'bl)  n.  [rabulay  L. ;  rabulare,  low  L.]  A  tu- 
multuous crowd;  an  assembly  of  low  people;  a  mob; 
populace. 

RXb'ble,  v.  7u  To  speak  in  a  confused  manner.  Todd. 

RXb'ele-chXrm-ing,*  a.  Charming  the  rabble.  South. 

fRXB'BLE-M^NT,  n,  A  crowdi  of  low  people ;  a  rabble. 
Spenser, 

RXb'ble-roOt,*  n.  A  tumultuous  assembly.  JodrelL 

R^B-D6L'p-(j^y,*  n,  A  contrivance  of  J.  Napier  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  multiplication  and  division  by  means 
of  rods :  —  called  also  J^apier^s  bones  or  JVapier^s  rods.  P, 
Cyc. 

RXb'dp-mXn-CVj*  n.  See  Rhabdomanct. 

RXB'fD,  a.  [raMdus,  L.]  Fierce  ;  ffirious  ;  mad  ;  raging. 

RXb'Jd-nSss,  n.  Fierceness  ;  furiousness.  Feltham. 

Rj(B'i-N£T,  n.  A  kind  of  small  ordnance.  Ainsworth. 

RA'cAy*  n.  A  Syriac  word,  signifying  vanity  or  /oHy,  and 
used  to  express  extreme  contempt :  —  a  miscreant.  Camp- 
beU. 

Rac-c56n',  n.  An  American  quadruped,  valued  for  its  fur. 

Race,  n.  [Fr.  j  from  radice,  L.]  A  family  collectively ;  a 
family  ascending ;  a  family  descending ;  ancestry  ;  proge- 
ny ;  lineage ;  house  ;  a  generation  ;  a  particular  breed  :  — 
a  contest  in  speed  or  running ;  course  ;  passage  ;  progress  ; 
train :  —  [a  particular  strength,  taste,  or  flavor;  as,  a  race 
of  wine.  Steevens."]  A  root ;  as,  "  a  race  {i.  e.  root)  of  gin- 
ger." A  cut  or  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed  to 
a  water-wheel.  Francis. 

Race,  v.  n.  [i.  raced  ;  pp.  RACirro,  raced.]  To  run  as  in  a 
race ;  to  run  swiftly.  Pope. 

Race'-course,*  n.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races 
aie  run  :  —  a  cut  or  course  for  water.  Francis. 

RACE'-ftRoOND,*7i.  Grouud  appropriated  to  racea.  Booth. 

Race'-hobse,  n.  Horse  bred  to  run  in  the  race  for  prizes. 

RX^-e-ma'TIQN,  7u  [racematio,  L.]  A  cluster,'  like  that  of 
grapeq  •  -the  cultivation  of  the  clusters  of  grapes. 

RA-CEBiE',*7t,  yaiisnns,  I*,]  {BoU)  A  form  of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  along  an  axis,  as  in 
the  hyacinth  or  currant.  Brande. 

Ra-cemed',*  (r^-sSrad')  a.  (Bot.)  Racemose.  Smith. 

Ra-c£m:'ic,*o.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  found,  together  with 
tartaric  acid,  in  the  tartar  obtained  from  certain  vineyards 
cm  the  Rhine.  Brande.  [ters. 

RX^-E-MlF'ER-otJs,  a.  [racemus  and  fero,  L.]  Bearing  clus- 
RJ(9-E-MOSE',*  a.  Growing  or  flowering  in  racemes.  Loudon, 
RJSp'E-MoOs,*  or  R^-CE'Movs,*  frj-se'mys,  Sm,;  rSs'?- 

ims,  K.  W>.]  a.  Growing  in  clusters.  Smart, 
Ra  cer,  n.  One  who  races  ;  a  race-horse. 

[Rach,  n.  A  hunting  or  setting  dog.  Oentlemen^s  Recreation. 

Ia'chjs,*  n.  (BoL)  The  axis  of  inflorescence ;  a  petiole  of 

a  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 
Ra-jEhi'tis,*  71.  [^lix'?-]  (Med.)  The  rickets,  a   disease 
affecting  children.  Brande. 


RX'Cf-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  racy.  Blackstone. 

RXcK,  n.  [racke,  D.]  An  engine  or  instrument  of  torture  :  — 
torture;  extreme  pain;  exaction;  —  any  instrument  b^ 
which  extension  is  performed  ;  a  distaff:  —  a  motion  oi 
pace  of  a  horse.  —  (JiTaut)  A  frame  of  timber  on  a  ship' 
bowsprit.  —  A  wooden  grate  or  frame  to  hold  hay  for  cat 
tie ;  a  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid  :  —  a  toothed  wheel  c, 
bar  of  metal  in  machinery :  —  a  neck  or  crag  of  mutton 
[fThin  vapor ;  a  flying  cloud  ;  a  track ;  a  trace.  Shak.}  A 
spirituous  liquor  ;  arrack.  See  Arrack. 

RXCE, -V.    a,    [i.  racked;  pp.  racking,  racked]  To  tor 
ment ;  to  harass  ;  to  harass  by  exaction  ;  to  screw  ;  tc 
force  to  performance ;  to  stretch  ;  to  extend  ;  to  defecate 
to  draw  off  from  the  lees :  —  to  move  with  a  quick  amble^ 
as  a  horse. 

fRXcK,  V,  n.  To  stream  or  fly,  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Shak. 

RXck'er,  71.  One  who  racks ;  a  wrester.  Barret. 

RXcK'ET,  n.  An  irregular,  clattering  noise.  Shak.  A  confused 
talk.  —  [raquette,  Fr.]  The  instrument  or  bat  used  at  ten 
nis.  Shak.   A  little  net.  Sullivan.    A  snow-shoe.  [y.  S.] 

RXck'ET,  V,  a.  [i.  RACKETED  ;  pp.  racketing,  racketed. 1 
To  strike,  as  at  the  game  of  racket ;  to  cuff;  to  toss. 

RXck'et,  v.  n.  To  mate  a  racket  or  noise  ;  to  frolic.  Qray» 

RXck'^tSj* n, pL  Snow-shoes: — sometimes  so  called  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America.  Pickering-. 

EXcK'ET-y,  a.  Making  a  noise  ;  noisy.  Todd.  [Vulgar.] 

RXcK'iNG,  n.  The  use  of  the  rack ;  torture ;  process  of 
stretching  or  of  defecating. 

RXck'}NG-Pace,  71.  The  same  as  an  amble,  except  that  it 
is  a  swifter  time  and  a  shorter  tread.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RXck^-r£nt,  n.  Annual  rent  raised  to  the  uttermost 
Swift. 

RXck'-rKnt-er,  71.  One  who  pays  rack-rent.  Locke. 

Ra'cv,  a.  Having  strong  flavor,  indicating  its  origin  ;  excit- 
ing or  stimulating  to  the  mental  taste  ;  flavorous  ;  tasting 
of  the  soil ;  high-seasoned. 

f  RXd.  The  old  pret.  and  part,  of  Read..  Spenser. 

RXd'dle,  v.  a.  To  twist  together.  JOefoe. 

RXd'dle,  71.  A  long  stick  used  in  hedging.  —  A  raddle 
hedge  is  a  hedge  of  twisted  twigs  or  boughs,  Tooke. 

RXd'D9CK,  71.  See  Ruddock. 

Radea  17,*  (ra-do')  71.  [Fr.]  A  float  of  timber ;  a  raft.  HuUh' 
inson. 

Ea'd?-0L-ite,*71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Da7io. 

||Ra'di-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  a  radius,  a  ray,  or  a  rod;  shon^ 
ing  out  from  a  centre;  having  rays.  Sonjiycastle. 
Ra'di-^nce,  j  71.  {radiarCf  hT]  Sparkling  lustre;  glittery 
Ra'di-^n-cY,  i     effulgence.  Shak. 

Ra'di-a.nt,  [ra'de-9nt,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm, ;  ra'dy^nt,  E.  F.  K, ; 
ra'jent,  S. ;  ra'd^nt  or  ra'je-^nt,  W.'\  a.  [radioTts,  L.] 
Dispersed  in  rays  or  by  radiation ;  shining ;  sparkling ; 
emitting  rays. 

||Ra'D|-^nt,*  n.(Oe07n.)  A  straight  line  proceedii^,*  from  a 
given  point,  or  nxed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to 
revolve.  Brande. 

IIRa'di-ant-lv,  ad.  With  glitter ;  with  sparkling  Inatve. 

IJRa'di-4-ry,*  71. ;  pi.  ra'dj-^-rie§.  {Zool.)  A  wotoi  or  an 
imal  having  a  radiated  form  ;  the  lowest  organized  being 
of  theprimary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Sranie. 

)|Ra'di-ate.  [ra'de-at,  P.  J,  Ja.  Sm. ;  ra'dyat,  E.  F  ;  «'- 
jat,  S. ;  ra'de-at  or  ra'je-at,  W.]  v.  a.  Iradio^  L.]  [i.  rapj 
ATED  ;  pp.  radiating,  RADIATED.]  To  seud  out  in  rays  ^ 
from  a  centre;  to  irradiate  ;  to  fill  with  brightness. 

IIRa'di-ate,  v.  71.  To  emit  rays;  to  shine  ;  to  sparkle. 

||Ra'dj-^te,*  a.  (Bot)  Radiated  ;  having  florets  set  rounJ 
in  the  form  of  a  radiant  star.  Loudon^ 

1IRa'di-at-:ed,  a.  [radiatusj  L.]  Adorned  with  rays.  Add* 
son. 

||Ra-dj-a'TIPN,  71,  [radiatio,  L.]  Act  of  radiating ;  beamv 
lustre ;  emission  of  rays. 

||RA'Dl-i-TQR,*  71.  He  or  that  which  radiates ;  a  body  or 
substance  from  which  rays  emanate  or  radiate.  Francis. 

RXd'i-cal,  a.  [radicalj  Fr.]  That  regards  the  root,  onpin 
or  first  principles  ;  native  ;  fundamental ;  primitive  ;  oriji 
nal ;  serving  to  originate.  —  (Algebra)  Radical  sign,  « 
symbol  noting  the  extraction  of  a  root. 

RXd'i-cal,*  71.  An  advocate  for  radical  reform  in  govern- 
ment ;  a  political  reformer  or  agitator.  Qtt.  Ren.  —  (  Uhem.\ 
The  base,  as  applied  to  acids ;  as,  sulphur  is  the  radical  oj 
sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

RXd'i-cal-I§m,*  71.  The  principles  of  radicals.  Brit  OriL 

RXd-J-cXl'j-tv,  71.  Origination  ;  radicalness.  BrovB-w   [e,] 

RXD'i-cAL~ii¥,  ad.  In  B.  radical  manner ;  primitively. 
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RXD'j-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  radical. 

RXd'j-cXnt,*  a.  {Bot.)  Producing  roots  from  the  stem 
Loudon. 

EXd'j-cate,  v.  a.  [radicatusj  L.]  To  root;  to  plant  deeply. 
Hammond,  [r,] 

[RAd'i-cate,  a.  Deeply  infixed.  South. 

RAD-j-CA'TipN,  u.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  taking  root.  Hammond. 

RXd'j-cle,  n.  [radiculcj  Fr.]  A  little  root;  that  part  of 
the  seed  of  a  plant  which  becomes  a  root;  the  fibrous 
part  of  a  root. 

EXd'j-cOle,*  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  That  end  of  the  embryo 
which  is  opposite  to  the  cotyledons.  Loudon. 

Ra'dj-p-lite,*  n.  A  fossil  shell,  the  inferior  valve  of 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  superior 
valve  convex.  Brandc. 

Ra-dj-6m'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
Crabb. 

RXd'ish,  71.  A  root,  commonly  eaten  raw. 

Ra'dJ-Os,  [ra'de-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ra'jus,  S. ;  ra'dyus,  E 
F.  R,;  ra'de-us  or  ra'je-us,  W.]  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  RA' Dl-i^ 
Eng.  ra'di-Ds-e?.  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle:  —  a 
Bpoke  of  a  wheel  :^tlie  bone  of  the  forearm,  which  ac- 
companies the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. —  (^Bot.) 
The  outer  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  compound 
radiate  flower.  —  The  Latin  plural  radii  is  chiefly  used. 

Ha'jdiXjU.  [L.]  pi.  RA-Di'cE!f.  Root ;  the  base. 

•  RXff,  c.  a.  [ra/er,  old  Fr.]  To  sweep ;  to  huddle  j  to  take 
hastily  without  distinction.  Carew. 

RXfp,  n.  A  confused  heap ;  a  jumble.  Barrow.  Refuse. 
Forby.  A  low  fellow.  —  Riff-raff^  the  mob.   Orose. 

RXf'fle,  (-fl)  n.  (rdfie,  Fr.]  A  species  of  game  or  lottery, 
in  which  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 
single  thing,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by  casting,  or 
otherwise. 

RXf'fle,  (-fl)  v.  n.  [i.  raffled;  pp.  raffling,  raffled.] 
To  try  the  chance  of  a  raffle  ;  to  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for 
which  every  one  lays  down  a  stake.  Young. 

RXf'fle-N£t,*  71.  A  sort  of  fishing-net.  Crabb. 

Raf-fle'^i-^,*  (r^f-fle'zhe-^J  n.  (Bot.)  A  parasitical  plant 
of  Sumatra.  P.  Cyc. 

RXft,  iu  A  frame,  or  float,  formed  of  logs  or  planks  fast- 
ened together,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  down  a  stream,  or 
upon  water. 

tRXFT,  p.  Bereft  ;  rent ;  severed.  Spenser. 
LAf'Ter,  n.  [rty^er,  D.]  (^rcA.)    A  sloping  or  inclined 
piece  of  timber  in  the  side  of  a  roof. 

RAp'ter,*  v.  a.  To  fofm  into  rafters:  —  to  plough  up 
one  half  of  the  land,  by  turning  the  grass  side  of  the 
ploughed  furrow  on  the  land  that  is  left  unploughed. 
Loudon. 

RSf'tered,  (rSPterd)a.  Built  with  rafters.  Pope. 

RAft'¥>  f^  Damp  ;  misty;  musty;  stale.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RXg,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  tatter ;  a 
fragment: — a  stone  that  breaks  into  ragged  or  jagged 
pieces.  [fA  vulgar  person.  Spenser.] — pi.  Worn-out 
clothes ;  mean  attire ;  tatters. 

RXg,  v.  a  To  rate  j  to  scold  opprobriously.  Pegge.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

RXg-a-mPf'FIN,  71,  A  paltry,  mean  fellow  ;  a  blackguard. 

RX&'-BoiiT,*  71.  An  iron  pin  full  of  barbs  or  jags. 
Crahh. 

RXiji^E,  71.  [rag-e,  Fr.]  Violeijt  anger;  vehement  fury  ;  chol- 
er ;  vehemence  of  any  thing  painful ;  violent  desire  ;  ea- 
gerness ;  vehemence  of  mind.  —  [Fashion  ;  mode  ;  as,"  It 
IS  all  the  ra^e."  Colloquial.] 

RAIjI^E,  V,  n.  [l.  RAGED  ;pp.  RAGING,  RAGED.]    To  bC  furiOUS  J 

to  be  heated  with  excessive  anger  j  to  ravage ;  to  act  with 
mischievous  or  destructive  impetuosity. 

ERa^^e'fOi.,  a.  Furious  ;  violent.  Sidney, 
RA9':?-Ry,  M.  Wantonness.  Chaucer. 
tXa'fi^D,  a.  Rent  into  tatters  ;  tattered  ;  dressed  in  rags  j 
torn;  uneven;  rugged;  not  smooth. 

RX&'fi?D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ragged  condition.  Bp.  Hacket. 

RXQ''£t:?D-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  ragged  ;  unevenness. 

RXg'^y,*  n.  An  East  Indian  plant.  Hamilton. 

KX^'ltlGrf  n.  Violence  ;  impetuosity.  Psalm  Ixxxix. 

RAi^'JNG-liY,  ad.  With  vehement  fury.  Bp.  HaU. 

RXg'MAN,  71.^  pi.  RAGMEN.  One  who  deals  in  rags. 

fRXfi'M^N-ROLL,  71.  See  Rigmarole. 

RAGOt^Tf  (ra-g6')  71.  [Fr.]  A  highly-seasoned  dish  or  food. 

RXg'stone,  7).  A  dark-gray,  silicious  sandstone,  which 
has  a  Tou^h  or  uneven  fracture. 

RXa'-WHEEii,'^  71.  A  wheel  furnished  with  cogs  or  pins. 
Fb-a7ieia,  [cies, 

RXg'WORT,  (-wUrt)  71.    An  annual  plant  of  several  ape- 

Rail,  (rai)  Tu  [rie^el,  Ger.]  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  extend- 
ing from  one  upright  post  to  another : — the  horizontal  part 
in  a  piece  of  framing  or  panelling :  —  an  aquatic  bird  ;  the 
water-rail.  [fA  woman's  upper  garment.  BeauTU.  ^  Fl.] 

|ail,  V.  a.  [i.  RAILED  j  ;>p.  railing,  bailed.]  To  enclose 
with  rails ;  to  range  in  a  line.  Bacoru 

Rail,  v.  n.  \raillerj  Fr.]  To  use  insolent  and  reproachAil 
language;  to  utter  reproaches    [fTo  flow.  Spenser,] 

JiAiL'ER,  71,  One  who  rails  j  one  who  reproaches. 


RAiL^fNG,  7t.  Insolent  and  repioachful  language —a  se 
ries  of  rails }  rails  which  enclose  a  place  ;  as,  an  ron  rati 
ing. 

RXiL'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Scoffingly  :  like  a  scofier.  Huloet. 

RXiL'L?R-y,  (r41'Ier-§)  fraVier-?,  S,  W.  P,  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  R. 
Sm.;  ral'§r-?,  Wb.]  n.  [raillerie,  Fv.]  Slight  satire ;  satir 
ical  merriment }  banter;  good-humored  irony. 

J)i^  "  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  English  word  to  railj  however  nearly  they  may  be 
sometimes  allied  in  practice.  Raillery  comes  directly 
from  the  French  word  raUlerie;  and,  in  compliment  ta 
that  language  for  the  assistance  it  so  often  aflbrds  us, 
we  pronounce  the  first  syllable  nearly  as  in  the  original. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  compliment,  like  the  gen- 
erality of  those  we  pay  the  French ;  for,  were  we  to  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  like  rai7,  it  might  obscure  anO 
pervert  the  meaning.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith 
pronounce  it  as  I  have  marked  it."  Walker. 

RAiLLEURf  (ra-el-yiirO  71.  [Fr.]  One  who  uses  raillery 
a  jester;  a  mocker.  Sprat.  [R.] 

Rail'road,*  7t.  A  road  made  nearly  level,  and  construct 
ed  of  tracks  of  iron,  called  railsy  on  which  the  wheels  of 
carriages  roll,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  ledges 
or  flanges,  raised  either  on  the  rail  or  on  the  tire  of  the 
wheels;  a  railway.  Brands. 

Rail'WAY,*  71.  Same  as  railroad.  P.  Cyc.  — Railway  is  the 
more  common  term  in  England  j  and  railroad  is  the  mor^ 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Rai'ment,  (ra'm^nt)  n.  Vesture  ;  vestment ;  dress. 

Rain,  (ran)  v.  n.  [i.  rained;^,  raining,  raiited.]  To 
fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds;  to  fall  as  rain. — It  rains, 
the  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 

Rain,  v.  a.  To  pour  down  as  rain.  Psalm  Ixxviii. 

Rain,  n.  The  water  or  moisture  that  falls  in  drops  from  the 
clouds ;  any  shower  or  fall  of  water  from  the  clouds.  [A 
furrow.  Wynne,  Local,  Eng.] 

Rain'beat,  a.  Injured  by  rain.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rain'bow,  n.  The  iris  ;  the  brilliant-colored  arch,  which 
is  seen  when  rain  is  falling  in  the  region  of  the  sky  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  at  thm 
same  time. 

Rain'bowed,*  (ran'bod)  a.  Furnished  with  a  rainbow 
Dwight. 

Rain'deeb,  n.  See  Reindeer. 

Rain'gau^^e  ,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  ;  a  pluviameter.  Crabb. 

Rain'i-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  rainy  or  showery. 

Rain'-w^X-tj^r,  n.  Water  which  falls  in  rain  from  the 
clouds. 

Rain'v,  a.  Abounding  in  rain  ;  showery;  wet. 

Raip,  71.  A  rod  to  measure  ground.  DicL  Rust.  [R.] 

Rai§'a-bi*e,*  a.  That  may  be  raised  or  produced.  Hard 
wick. 

Rai^Es  (raz)  V.  a.  [resa,  Swed. ;  reiser,  Dan.]  [i.  raised 
J5».  raising,  RAISED.]  To  lift ;  to  set  upright;  to  erect ;  tc 
build  up ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  amplify  ;  to  enlarge 
to  increase  in  current  value  ;  to  heighten ;  to  advance 
to  promote  ;  to  prefer;  to  excite;  to  put  in  action;  to  ex 
cite  to  war  or  tumult;  to  stir  up;  to  aggravate;  to  givt 
beginning  of  importance  to ;  as,  "  He  raised  the  family  ; ' 
to  bring  into  being ;  to  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  sepa 
rate  spirits  ;  to  bring  from  death  to  life  ;  to  occasion  ;  ti 
begin ;  to  set  up ;  to  utter  loudly  ;  to  collect ;  to  obtain  r 
certain  sum  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  levy  ;  to  give  rise  to  :  —  If 
make  light  or  spongy,  as  dough  or  paste :  —  to  procure  tr 
be  bred  or  propagated  ;  as,  "  He  raised  sheep :  "  —  to  cause 
to  grow ;  to  grow  ;  as,  "  He  raised  wheat."  —  To  raise  a 
spiritf  to  call  it  into  view.  To  raise  a  siege^  to  relinquish 
a  siege.  J);;;^  in  the  Southern  States,  to  raise  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  bring  up ;  as,  "  The  place  in  which  he 
was  raised."  Jefferson, 

Rai^'er,  n.  One  who  raises  :  —  a  board  set  on  edge  undei 
the  foreside  of  a  step,  a  stair,  &:c. 

Rai'§in,  (ra'zn)  [ra'zn,  S,  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb, ;  ra'zin,  P 
Ja.  i  rg'zn,  W.  J. ;  razn  or  rgzn,  F.]  n.  [raisiuj  Fr.l  A 
dried  grape,  ff^  Walker  pronounces  this  word  re'zn  j 
and  he  regards  the  pun  contained  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Shakspeare, — "If  reasojis  were  as  plenty  aa 
blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compul- 
sion," —  as  a  proof  that  raisin  and  reason  were  pronounced 
exactly  alike  in  his  time;  but  they  are  now  pronounced 
differently. 

Rai§'jng,*  71.  An  exalting ;  act  of  lifting  up. 

RAlsONN^f*  Cra-z9-na0  a.  [Fr.]  Rational ;  accurate  ;  suj. 
ported  by  reason  :  —  arranged  and  digested  systematical- 
ly ;  as,  "  a  catalogue  raisonne.^*  Coleridge. 

R'a'jXh^  (ra'jft  or  ra'j&)  [ri'jft,  Ja.  K. ;  ra'ji,  Sm.]  v.  A 
Hindoo  native  prince  or  chief. 

RXJ-P6dT',*  71.  (India)  A  person  belonging  to  the  miliiary 
order.  Malcom. 

Rake,  n,  [racaj  race^  Sax.]  An  instrument  with  teeth  tn<f 
a  handle,  used  in  haymaking  and  gardening. —  [rac^ilie 
Fr. ;  rekel,  D.]  A  loose  and  dissolute  man  ;  a  debauchee 
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one  derolfd  to  vicious  pleasure.  —  (JVavt.)  Tht  inclina- 
tion  ot  a  mast  from  tbe  perpendicular. 

kAke,  v.  a.  [i.  RiKKD ;  pp.  R&KiNo,  RAKBD.l  To  gather  with 
a  rake  j  to  clear  with  a  rake  j  to  draw  or  heap  together :  — 
to  scour ,  to  search  with  eager  and  vehement  diUgence:  — 
to  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over.  —  (JVawt.)  To  fire  into 
the  head  or  stern  of  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  her  length, 
or  along  her  decks.  —  To  rake  wp,  to  cover  with  ashes,  as 
the  fire. 

Uake,  V,  n.  To  use  a  rake  ;  to  search  ;  to  grope  ;  to  pass 
witii  violence ;  to  play  tlie  part  of  a  rake. — (J^auU)  To 
incline,  as  a  mast,  stem,  or  sternpost. 

R-AKE'uiiLL,  n,  A  wild,  worthless,  dissolute  person;  a 
rake.  Swift.  [Low.] 

fRAKE'il^LL,  a.  Base;  wild  ;  outcast;  worthless.  Spenser. 

tRAKE'Hi!:z.L-V,  a-  Wild  ;  dissolute.  B.  Jonson. 

ilAK'ER,  71.  One  who  rakes. 

filAKE'sHAME,  71.  A  base,  rascally  fellow.  Milton. 

Rake'stale,*  n.  The  handle  of  a  rake.  Halloway. 

Rak'ing-,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  rakes:  —  a  cannonading: 

—  dissoluteness.  —  {Arch.)  A  substance  placed  on  a  sur- 
face at  an  irregular  angle.  Francis. 

Rak'ish,  a.  Loose',  lewd  ;' dissolute.  Richardson. 

B&K'{sh-n£;ss,*  n.  Dissoluteness  ;  lewdness.  Scott. 

RXl'L}-amce,*  n.  Act  of  rallying ;  rally.  Jefferson.  [R.] 

RAl*'Ll-5B,*  n.  One  who  rallies.  Hudibras. 

KAL'lv,  d.  a.  \raXliGry  Fr.]  [t.  rallied  ;  pp.  rallying, 
RALLIED.]  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces  into  or- 
der ;  to  recover :  — to  treat  with  raillery,  irony,  or  satire ; 
to  banter  ;  to  joke. 

EAL'liV)  «.  n.  To  come  together  in  a  hurry  ;  to  come  again 
into  order : — to  recover  strength  or  vigor:  —  to  exercise 
satirical  merriment. 

ElZi'LY,  n.  Act  of  recovering  order:  —  act  of  recovering 
strength:  —  exercise  of  slight  satire;  banter;  a  joke;  a 
jest. 

RiLPH'lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  fibrous  hornblende.  Dana. 

BXm,  n.  A  male  sheep :  —  the  vernal  sign  Aries :  —  a  war- 
like engine;  a  battering-ram:  —  an'  hydraulic  engine ;  a 
water-ram. 

RXm,  v.  a.  \i.  rammed;  pp.  ramming,  bammed.]  To  drive 
by  violence,  as  with  a  battering-ram :  —  to  pusli  in  or  fill 
something,  as  a  gun ;  to  press  or  force  in ;  to  drive  or 
force  down. 

R-Am-^-dXn',*  n.  The  name  given  to  the  great  fast,  or  lent, 
of  the  Mahometans,  It  commences  with  the  new  moon 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  Mahometan  year ;  and,  while 
it  continues,  the  day  is  spent  in  prayers  and  other  devo- 
tional exercises;  and  a  strict  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink,  from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  till  sunset. 

—  It  is  also  written  rkamadan,  ramadhan^  and  ramazan, 
Brande  Sf  P.  Oyc. 

IEXm'a^^e,  7u  [ramage,  Fr.]  Boughs  or  branches  of  trees  ; 
warbling  as  on  boughs.  Drwmmond. 

fRXia'A^-E,  a.  {ramaffe^  old  Fr.]  Wild  ;  shy.  Chaucer 

B.Xm'A(^e,  v.  a.  See  Rummage. 

HXm-'^-y'a' NA*  n.  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanscrit 
epic  poems,  which  describes  the  life  and  actions  of  the  he- 
ro Rama  and  his  wife  Sita,  Brande. 

RXm'BLE,  (-bl)  B.  n.  jVammeZen,  D.]  [i.  rambled  ;  j?p.  ram- 
BLiNo,  rambled.]  To  rove  loosely  and  irregularly;  to 
wander. 

RXm'ble,  jz.  A  wandering;  an  irregular  excursion. 

RXm'bler,  n.  One  who  rambles  ;  a  wanderer. 

RXm'bljng-,  n  A  wandering ;  an  irregular  excursion.  South. 

RXm'bljng-,*^.  a.  Wandering;  roving;  irregular. 

EXm'BLJNG-lv,*  ad.  In  a  rambling  manneiv 

tRXM-B66§E',  n.  "A  compound  drink,  in  most  request  at 
Cambridge,  [England,^  commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale, 
wine,  and  sugar,  but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine,  sugar, 
and  rose-water.*'  BlounVs  Olossography, 

fRXM-Btl^E',  n.  Same  as  ramfioose.  Bailey. 

IRXm'e-kIn,  n.  [ramequinf  Fr.]  (Cookery)  A  small  slice  of 
bread,  with  farces  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Bailey. 

Ea'MENT,  71.  [ramenta,  L.]  [fA.  shaving  or  scraping.]  — 
(Bot.)  A  ramentura.  See  Ramektum. 

Ram-en-ta'ceovs,*  (-ahus)  a.  {Bot)  Covered  with  ra- 
menta.  Loudon. 

R^-mEntum,*  n.  [L.]  pi  R*-MfiN'T*.  (Bot.)  Soft,  rag- 
ged, chaff-like  hairs,  growing  upon  the  petiole  of  ferns ; 
rament.  P.  Cyc. 

Ea'me-oOs,*  a.  Relatirg  to  a  branch;  ramous.  Smart. 

[RXm'e-quIn,  (-kin)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  ramekin.  Crabh. 

EXm-I-fi-ca'tiON,  71,  {ramyfication,  Fr.,  from  ramus^  L.] 
Act  of  ramifying  or  branching;  separation  into  branches; 
a  branch.  ArhvZhnoU 

RXm'i-fv,  v.  a.  [ramifierj  Fr.]  [i.  ramified;  ;ip.  ramipv- 
ingJ  ramifiedJ"  To  separate  into  branches  ;  to  branch. 

EXm^i-fy,  v.  n.  To  shoot  into  branches ;  to  branch. 

Ra'mJst,*     )jl  (Philosophy)  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Pe- 

Ea'me-an,*ji  ter  Eamus,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at  Paris.  Brande. 

EXm'-line,*  n.  A  long  line,  used  to  gain  a  straight  middle 
line  on  a  mast  or  a  tree.  Mar.  DicL 


RXm'M^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  rams  ;  an  instrunii;ni  witi 
which  any  thing  is  driven  hard;  a  ramrod. 

RXm'm;sh,  a.  Like  a  ram:— strong-scented.  Chaucer. 

RXM'My,  a.  Resembling  a  ram  ;  rammish.  Burton. 

Ra-mose',*  a.  Full  of  branches  ;  ramous.  Hill. 

RA'movs,  a.  [ramus,  L.]  Branchy;  branched;  consistinj 
of  branches ;  ramose. 

RXmf,  v.  n.  [romper,  Fr.]  [i.  ramped  ;  pp.  rami  ing,  ramped. 
To  climb  as  a  plant ;  to  leap  with  violence ;  to  sport ;  tc 
play  ;  to  romp.  Milton. 

Ramp,  n.  Leap;  spring;  a  romp.  Shale.  —  (Arch.)  A  con- 
cave bend  or  slope  in  the  cap  or  upper  n»ember  of  anv 
piece  of  workmanship.  Brande. 

IRAM-pXl'li^n,  (rgim-p&l'yjn)  iu  A  mean  wretch.  Shak. 

RXm'pan-CV,  n.  Prevalence ;  exuberance.  More. 

RXm'pant,  a.    [Fr.l    Exuberant ;  overgrowing  restraint 
rebounding;  exulting. — (Her.)  Rearing,  as  if  to  leap  ; 
applied  to  lions,  tigers.  Sec. 

RXm'pant-lv,*  ad.  In  a  rampant  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

RXm'pXrt,  71.  [rempart,  Fr.]  iFort)  The  wall  which  sur 
rounds  a  fortified  place;  a  mound;  a  platform  behind  a 
parapet:  — the  void  space  between  the  walls  of  a  city  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

tRXM'piRE^'  i  *•  "■  '^^  *°'^*^y  ""•'**  ramparts.  Shak.  Sidney 

RXM'PIJER,  or  RXm'fire,  71.  Same  as  rflTTipflri.  Pope. 

RXM'Pi-pN,  n.  A  creeping,  biennial  plant,  with  an  esculeni 
root. 

RXm'rSd,*  n.  The  rammer  of  a  gun.  Crahb. 

RXiuc'^pN,  n.  A  species  of  garlic.  Ainsworth, 

RXn,  i,  from  Rim.  See  Run. 

Rjj.N-ciiS'c]?NT,*a.  Becoming  rancid.  Smart. 

fRXNCH,  V.  a.  To  sprain  ;  to  wrench.  Dryden. 

RXn'cid,  a.  [rancidriSj  L,]  Having  a  rank  smell;  rank, 
fetid  ;  sour  ;  offensive,  as  butter  or  oils  too  long  exposed. 

RAN-clD'f-Ty,   \  n.    State  of  being  rancid;  a  rank  smell ; 

RXn'C!:d-n£ss,  \     fetid  scent. 

RXN'cpR,  (rSLng'kyr)  n.  [rancor,  L.  ^  Sp. ;  rancore.  It. 
rancmur,  old  Fr.]  Inveterate  malignity ;  malice ;  stead 
fast  implacability ;  standing  hate ;  virulence ;  hatred 
enmity ;  animosity. 

RXN'cpR-otis,  (rang'kiir-us)  a.  Full  of  rancor ;  virulent , 
malignant  J  malicious  ;  spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 

RXpr'cpR-ODS-Ly,  (lang'kyr-us-I?)  ad.  With  rancor;  ma- 
lignantly. 

fRXND,  n.  A  border;  shred ;  piece  cut  out.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

RXn'dqm,  n.  [randon,  Fr,]  An  attempt  without  direction  , 
want  of  direction ;  want  of  rule  or  method;  chance; 
hazard ;  roving  motion. 

RXn'dqm,  a.  Done  by  chance;  roving  without  direction. 

RXn'dVj  a.  Riotous;  disorderly.  Grose.  [Local,  En g.] 

tRXN'FOBCE,  71.  The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the  touch-hole 
Bailey. 

RXng,  i,  from  Ring.  Rung.  See  Eing. 

Ean(?e,  "0.  a.  [roTi^er,  Fr.l  [i.  ranged;  pp.  hanging, 
RANGED.]  To  place  in  order;  to  set  in  rows  or  ranks; 
to  arrange: — to  rove  over.  —  [ran^en,  D.]  f To  sift,  iftt- 
loet."]  See  Change. 

Ean^^e,  v.  n.  To  rove  at  large;  to  wander:  —  to  be  placed 
in  order;  to  lie  or  stand  in  a  particular  direction. 

Ran(j^e,  71.  [rangeoj  Fr.]  A  rank  ;  any  thing  placed  in  j 
line :  —  a  step  in  a  ladder :  —  a  kitchen  grate  or  cooking  ap- 
paratus:—  a  beam  between  two  horses  in  a  coach  :  —  a 
class;  an  order:  —  excursion;  wandering;  room  for  ex- 
cursion; compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive,  ex 
tended,  or  ranked  in  order.  —  (J^aut.)  A  length  of  cable 
equal  to  the  depth  of  water.  —  (  Gunnery)  The  horizontal 
distance  to  which  a  shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried. 

fRANQ-E'M?NT,*  71.  The  act  of  ranging;  arrangement. 
Waterland. 

RAN(j^'IJR,  71.  One  who  ranges  ;  a  rover :  —  a  dog  that  beats 
the  ground: — an  officer  who  superintends  a  forest  of 
the  king  of  England  ;  an  English  officer  of  state. 

RAN(i^'?R-SHIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  ranger,  or  keeper  of  a 
park  or  forest.  [tongue.  Ash. 

Ra'nine,*  a.  Relating  to  a  frog,  or  to  the  vems  under  the 

RXnk,  (i^ngk)  a.  [raTic,  Sax.]  High-growing;  strong  ;  lux- 
uriant;  fruitful;  bearing  strong  plants  ;  rampant;  raised 
to  a  high  degree.  —  [rancidus,  L.]  Strong-scented  ;  rancid  , 
high-tasted;  strong  in  quality;,  gross;  coarse: — taking 
strong  hold;  cutting  deep.  —  The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set 
rank,  when  the  edge  is  so  placed  that  it  will  take  off  a 
thick  shaving. 

RXnk,  <v2.  Strongly;  violently;  fiercely.  Spenser. 

EXnk,  71.  Arow;  a  line,  particularly  of  soJtiiers:  — range 
of  subordination  ;  class  ;  order  ;  degree  of  dignity  ;  em- 
inence ;  dignity  ;  high  place,  —pi  Order  of  common  srl- 
diers.  —  Rank  andJUe,  all  in  an  army  who  carry  fire-locks. 

RXhk,  V.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.]  [i.  ranked;  /ip. ranktno,  rankee." 
To  place  abreast ;  to  range  in  a  class  ;  to  arrange  methoi 
ically ;  to  class. 

RXnk,  v.  71.  To  be  ranged ;  to  have  a  certain  order. 

RXnk'Er,  71.  One  who  ranks  or  arranges. 

EXN'KLE,(rang'kl)w.  n.  fi.  ransled;  pp.  r inkling,  rai 


line  on  a  mast  or  a  tree.  Mar.  Diet.  EXn'KLE,  (r&ng'kl)  v.  n.  [i.  ransled  ;  pp. 
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RLED.]  To  fester  j  t  corrode ;  to  become  sore  or  fretful ; 
tc  be  inflamed  in  bot  y  or  mind. 

iAN'KLE,*  (rang'kl)  V.  a.  To  make  sore  ;  to  irritate  ;  to 
inflame.  Hume. 

RAnk'l|NG,*  n,  A  festering  ;  inflammation  ;  irritation. 

AXnk'ly,  af/.  Luxuriantly;  rancidly;  with  ran  kneas. 

RXnk'ness,  n.  State  of  being  rank  ;  exuberance. 

RXn'ny,  n.  The  shrewmouse.  Browne. 

RXn'sAck,  v.  a.  [ransaka,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  ransacked  ;  j?;*. 
RANSACKING,  RAN3ACKED.]  To  plunder;  to  pillage: — to 
search  narrowly.  [fTo  ravish.  Speiiser.] 

RXn'sqm,  n.  [ran^on^  Fr. ;  ransoen,  D.J  Price  paid  for  re- 
demption from  captivity  or  punishment;  redemption; 
release  ;  rescue  ;  deliverance. 

B-Xn'sqm,  v.  a.  [ranconnery  Fr.]  [i.  ransomed  ;  pp.  rak- 
aoMiNO,  RANSOMED.]  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  punish- 
ment ;  to  set  free  ;  to  rescue  ;  to  liberate. 

RXn'sqm-^r,  n.  One  who  redeems. 

RXn^sqm-l£ss,  a.  Being  without  ransom.  Sliak. 

RXnt,  v.  n,  [randeuj  D.j  [L  ranted;  pp.  ranting,  rant- 
ed.] To  rave  in  violent  or  high-sounding  language ;  to  be 
boisterous,  abusive,  or  virulent. 

RXnt,  ti.  Violent  language ;  empty  declamation ;  bluster. 

RXnt'jer,  n.  One  who  rants  : — one  of  a  religious  sect  that 
first  appeared  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century. 

RXn'tj-pole,  «.  Wild;  roving;  rakish,  Congreve.  [Alow 
word.] 

RXN'TJ-POL.E,*n.  A  rude,  romping  boy  or  girl.  Qrose. 

RX  N'TJ-POLE,  D.  Ji.  To  run  about  wildly.  Jirbuthnot. 
[Low.] 

Rant'i§m,  n.  Tenets  of  the  Ranters.  Bp.  Rust. 

RXnt'v,  a.  Wild;  mad.  [Cumberland,  Eng.]  Todd. 

RAjv' v-i'4-1  n.  [L.l  A  little  frog.— (Jtfeti.)  An  inflammato- 
ry tumor  under  tne  tongue. 

Ra-nDn-cu-la'ceovs,*  (-shys)  a,  {BoL)  Relating  to  the 
ranunculus.  P.  Cyc, 

RA-NOw'CV-LtJS,  71.  [L.J  pi.  L.  RA-Nt^N'ci/~Ll;  Eng.  RA- 
nOn'ov-lDs-e^.  (Bot)  A  plant  and  its  flower;  tlie 
crows-foot. 

Ranz  des  Vaches*  (ranz-d^-Vish')  n.  [Fr.J  A  favor- 
ite air  which  the  Swiss  shepherds  play  upon  the  Alpine 
horn.  Brande. 

RXf,  n.  \rapp,  Su,  Goth  ]  A  quick,  smart  blow  ;  a  knock. 
[Counterfeit  coin:  — a  sort  of  cant  term,  perhaps  from 
rapparee.  SwifW] 

RXp,  d.  7i.  [i.  RAPPED  ;  pp.  RAPPiNo,  RAPPED.]  To  Strike 
with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  knock. 

RXp,  V,  a.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  knock. 

—  To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  hasty  violence,  as  an  oath. 

—  In  the  United  States,  to  rip  out  is  often  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

RXp,  v.  a.  [i.  rapped  ;  pp.  BAPPtNG,  rapped  or  rapt.]  To 
anect  witn  rapture :  —  to  snatch  away  ;  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence.—  To  rap  and  rend,  to  seize  with  violence. 

R^-PA'cioys,  (r^-pa'shys)  a.  [rapace,  Fr. ;  rapaxy  L.J  Given 
to  plunder ;  seizing  by  violence  ;  ravenous  ;  voracious  ; 
greedy, 

R^-PA^cioys-iiV,  (-shus-)  ad.  In  a  rapacious  manner. 

RA-PA'cioys-Nfiss,  (-shus-)  n.  Rapacity.  Burke. 

Ra-pX^'i-TY,  71.  [rapacitas,  L.J  (Quality  of  being  rapacious ; 
addictedness  to  plunder ;  ravenousness 

Rape,  n.  A  plaiit  belonging  to  the  cabbage  family,  from 
the  seed  of  which  oil  is  expressed  :  —  one  of  the  six  di- 
visions of  the  county  of  Essex,  England. —  [rapt,  Fr. ; 
raptus,  L.J  A  seizure;  a  taking  away.  —  {Law)  Violent 
seizure  and  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  against  her  will. 

Rape'-Cake,*  71.  The  refuse,  or  marc,  remaining  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed  from  rape  or  cole  seed.  Farm.  Ency. 

Rafe'-Seed,'''  n.  The  seed  of  the  rape  from  which  oil  is 
obtained.  Ure, 

Ra'PHE,*7i.  [&a(f>fi.]  (Bot.)  The  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  hilum  and  chalaza.  P.  Cyc. 

RXph'}-D£9,*  71.  pi.  [^a0iff.J  (Bot.)  Acicularand  other 
crystals  scattered  in  vegetable  tissue.  P.  Cyc. 

taXPH'iL-iTE,*  n.  (Miiu)  A  mineral  occurring  in  diverging, 
acicular  crystals.  Dana. 

RXp'}D,  a.  [rapidus,  L.]  Q,uick  ;  swift;  moving  fast;  fleet; 
speedy. 

RXp' JD,*  71. ;  pi.  rXp'ID^.  a  swift  current  in  a  river  where 
the  channel  is  descending ;  — commonly  used  in  the  plu- 
ral. Qu.  Rev. 

R^PlD'J-Ty,  71.  [rapiditi,  Fr.J  (Quality  of  being  rapid; 
celerity ;  velocity ;  swiftness. 

RXp'id-ly,  ad.  Swiftly ;  with  quick  or  rapid  motion. 

RXp'JD-Nfiss,  71.  Celerity;  swiftness;  rapidity. 

Ra'pi-er,  (ra'p^-^r)  71.  [rapier,  Ger.J  A  sort  of  sword  used 
for  thrusting. 

Ra'pi-?r  PisH,  71.  The  sword-fish.  Orcto, 

RXp'Jne,  (rap'in)  ti.  [rapina,  L. ;  rapine,  Fr.]  Act  of  plun- 
dering; plunder;  pillage;  violence;  force. 

\RXp'|NE,  (r5p'Jn)  v.  a.  To  plunder.  Sir  J.  Buck. 

S,Xp-PjJ.-Ree',  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so  called  from  his 
being  armed  with  a  half-pike,  termed  a  ropery,  Burnet. 


R^P-Pee',*  \t&p&,  Fi.J  71.  A  coarse  sort  of  snuff.  F.  Salt% 

RXp'pen,*  71.  A  small  Swiss  coin,  equal  to  about  half  a 
farthing.  Crahb. 

RXp^per,  71.  One  who  raps:  —  the  knocker  of  a  door.  [A» 
oath  oj*  a  lie.  Bp.  Parker,] 

■fR^p-poRT',  71.  [rapport,  Fr.J  Relation  ;  reference ;  propor 
tion.  Temple. 

|RXpt,  v.  a.  To  ravish  ;  to  put  in  ecstasy.  Chapman,. 

fRXPT,  71.  A  trance.  Bp,  Morton.    Rapidity.  Browne, 

RXpt,*  p.  a.  from  Rap.  Seized  with  rapture.  See  Rap. 

|RXpt'0R,  or  fRXPX'iipR,  71.  [raptor,  L.J  A  ravisher;  a  plun 
derer.  Drayton. 

Rap-t6'r|-aIj,*  a.  Rapacious;  living  by  rapine  or  prey, 
as,  raptorial  birds,  i.  e.,  birds  of  prey.  P.  Cyc. 

RA.p-TO'Rj-ot)s,*  a.  Same  as  raptorial.  Kirhy. 

RXpt'vre,  (rSpt'yyrJ  71.  [fViolent  seizure.  Chapman.  Ra- 
pidity. Jtfiito7i.J  Ecstasy;  transport;  delight ;  enthusiasm 

RXpt'vred,  (rapt'yurd)  a.  Enraptured.  Thomson.  [r.J 

fRXPT'VR-IsT,  (rapt'yur-ist)  n.  An  enthusiast.  Spenser. 

RXpt'vR-o0s,  (r&pt'yur-us)  a.  Full  of  rapture  ;  delightful , 
ecstatic ;  transporting. 

RXPT'VR-otis-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  rapturous  manner.  Booth 

RXre,  a,  [rams,  L.  ;  rare^  Fr.J  Thin;  not  dense,  thinly 
scattered  ;  scarce  ;  u  ncommon  ;  not  frequent ;  —  excellent ; 
incomparable;  valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found:  — 
neariy  raw;  not  perfectly  roasted  or  boUed ;  underdone. 
Dryden, 

RA'ree-show,  (rir'?-sh6)  71.  A  rar6-show  ;  a  peep-show  j 
a  show  carried  in  a  box.  Pope, 

RXr-e-fXc'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  rarefying;  state  of  being 
rarefied ;  extension  of  the  parts  of  a  body ;  the  opposite 
to  condensation, 

RXr'e-fI-a-ble,  a.  Admitting  rarefaction. 

RXr'e-fy,  [rar'e-fi,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.;  r4r'e-fi,  P.  i  ra're-fl, 
Ja,  Sm.J  V.  a.  [rarifier,  Fr. ;  rarus  and  Jio,  L.J  [i.  rare- 
fied ;  pp.  RAREFriNG, RAREFIED.]  To  mako  thin;  contra* 
17  to  condense ;  to  expand. 

RXr'e-fy,  v.  n.  To  become  thin.  Dryden, 

Rare'ly,  ad.  In  a  rare  manner ;  seldom;  not  often;  not 
frequently;  finely;  nicely  j  accurately. 

RAre'ness,  n.  State  of  being  rare  ;  uncomraonness ;  infre- 
quency  ;  thinness  ;  distance  from  each  other. 

RAre'ripe,*  71.  An  early  peach  or  other  fruit :  —  corrupted 
from  rath-ripe.  Downing. 

RAr'i-ty,  [ra're-te,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  rir'e-te,P. 
rSr'e-te,  fV  b.]  n.  [rarite,  Fr. ;  raritas,  L.]  Uncommonness  j 
infrequency  ;  a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

RXr'i-ty,  [rSr'e-te,  JV.  F. ;  ra're-te,  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  SnuJ  n 
Thinness  ;  subtilty  ;  the  contrary  to  density. 

RSs'cal,  71.  A  mean  fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  villain;  3 
sorry  wretch.  [A  lean  deer.  Still  in  use.  Drayton.'] 

RAs'cAL,  a.  Mean  ;  low  ;  vile  ;  villanous.  Spenser. 

R.^s-cXl'1-ty,  71.  [tLow,  mean  people.  Qlanville.]  Petty 
villany  ;  knavery;  vile  conduct. 

R^s-cXl'LIQN,  (r^s-kil'yun)  71.  A  vile  wretch.  Hudibras, 

R  js'cAL-Ly,  a.  Mean  ;  sorry  ;  base  ;  worthless.  Shak. 

RA?E,'or  Rase,  [raz,  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  raz  or  ras,  JV.  F.  K.]  % 
a.  [raser,  Fr. ;  rasus,  L.J  [i. rased;  pp.  rasing,  rased.] 
To  skim  ;  to  erase  ;  to  raze.  Milton.  See  Raze. 

fRX^E,  71.  A  slight  wound;  a  grazing;  erasure.  Hooker 

RXsh,  a.  [rasck,  D. ,  rask,  Dan.  &  Sw.J  Hasty ;  violent 
precipitate  ;  acting  without  caution  or  reflection  ;  fool- 
hardy ;  thoughtless.  [Dry  and  crumbling,  as  corn.  Orose."^ 

RXsH,  71.  [raschia,  It.]  [fSatin.  Minshew.]  A  cutaneous  erup- 
tion or  efflorescence  ;  a  breaking  out.  [Spenser 

tRXsH,  V.  a.  [raschiare.  It.]  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  divide* 

RXsh'er,  71.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon  or  pork.  Shak. 

RXsH'iilNG,  n.  One  who  acts  rashly.  Sylvester. 

RXsh'ly,  ad.  Hastily ;  violently  ;  without  consideration 

RXsh'ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  rash  ;  temerity. 

Ras-kQl'jviks,*  71.  pi.  The  largest  and  most  important  class 
of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  church  in  Russia.  Brande, 

RXsp,  71.  [raspa,  It.J  A  large,  rough  file,  for  filing  wood.  [fA 
raspberry.  Bacon/] 

Ritsp,  V.  a.  [raspai,  Ger. ;  rasper,  old  Fr.J  [i.  rasped  ;  jrp 
rasping,  rasped.1  To  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to  rub  to  powder 

RAsp'^-Tp-RV^,  71.  [raspatoir,  Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp. 

11RS§p'ber-rV,  (ras'ber-e)  [riizfber-^,  P.  J.  F.i  i^s'ber-?, 
S.  JV.  Ja. ;  t^z'ber-?,  K,  Sm.]  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a 
delicious  berry,  of  several  varieties. 

IIRA^p'ber-rv-BOsh,  (r&z'ber-?-bash)  n.  A  shrub  that  beais 
raspberries  ;  a  bramble. 

Risp'ER,  71.  One  who  rasps  ;  a  scraper.  [Razure. 

Ra'^VRE,  (rd'zhtir)  71.    [ras^ira,  L.J   Erasure ;  razure    See 

RXt,  71.  [ratte,  D. ;  rat,  Fr.J  An  animal  of  the  mouse  (ol 
mus)  kind,  that  infests  houses  and  sliips. —  To  smell  a  rat. 
to  suspect  something,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  it. 

RXT,*  v.  n.    [i.  RATTED  ;  pp.  RATTING,  RATTED.]    To  aCt  Oahti 

ly ;  to  forsake  friends,  or  a  party,  fiom  unworthy  motives 
to  leave  a  falling  party  or  cause.  Fo.  Q,u  Rev. 

Ra-ta-bIl'i-ty,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  ratable.  Month,  Mig 

Ra'ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rated  ;  set  at  a  certain  vail  • 

Ra't^-blv,  ad.  By  rate  ;  proportionably. 

RXT-VFi'A,  (rat-gi-fe'*  OT-rat-st-fB')  [rSt-j-fS'?,  S.  JV.  P   P 
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RAT  I 

Ja,  JT. ;  ^t-si-f5',  J.  Wh. ;  i^t-^-fe^^  or  rSt-gi-fl',  Sm.]  n. 
A  spirituous  liquor  fiavored  with  kernels  of  apricots ;  any 
liquor  compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the  odorif- 
erous or  flavoring  principles  of  vegetables. 
1^-TXn',  fr^-tiin')  71.  A  brancli  or  shoot  of  the  calamus  ror 
tangj  a  plant  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands :  —  a  small  cane ; 
a  small  walking-stick-  Brande. 
RXt'-cAtch-er,*  n.  One  that  catches  rats.  Pennant. 
RAtch,  n.  (Cloch-work)  A  ratchet ;  a  ratchet-wheel.    See 

Ratchet,  and  Ratchet-Wheel. 
RItch'et,*  71.  A  small  tooth  or  piece  of  mechanism  in  a 
clock  or  watch,  which  abuts  against  the  teeth  of  the  ratc/i^ 
etr-ioheel^  or  which  keeps  the  fusee  from  going  back  in 
winding  up.  Brande. 
RATcH']?T-WHi2EL,*  n.  A  wheel  having  teeth  like  those 

of  a  saw.  Brande. 
Rate,  71.  [raiws,  L,]  Price  or  value  of  .things  as  estimated 
in  proportion  to  other  things  ;  allowance  or  price  in  rela- 
tion to  a  standard  ;  comparative  value ;  proportion ;  ra- 
tio; quota;  degree  3  rank;  estimation:  —  a  tax;  a  parish 
tax. 
ftiTE,  V.  a.  [i,  HATED ;  pp.  rating,  bated.]  To  settle  or  fix 
the  value,  rank,  or  degree ;  to  estimate  ;  to  value ;  to  ap- 
praise :  —  to  scold  ;  to  chide  hastily  and  vehemently.  SAoA. 
Rate,  v.  n.  To  make  an  estimate.  Kettlewell, 
Rat':!?r,  71.  One  who  rates;  one  who  makes  an  estimate. 
fRATH,  71,  A  hill.  Spenser. 

fRAXH,  a.  Early  ;  soon  ;  coming  before  the  time.  Wicliffe. 
JRAth,  ad.  Soon  ;  betimes  ;  early.  Chaucer, 
EAth'er,  [r&tR'er,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  Wb. ;  rSLth'^r  or  ra'ther, 
W. ;  ra'ther,  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  ad.  [Originally  the  comp.  from 
Rath.]  More  willingly  ;  preferably  to  the  other  ;  with  bet- 
ter reason;  in  preference;  more  properly  ;  especially. — 
To  have  rather^  to  desire  in  preference.  3^*' Dr.  John- 
son tells  us  that  this  word  is  the  comparative  of  rath,  a 
Saxon  word  signifying  soon,  and  that  it  still  retains  its 
original  signification  ;  as  we  may  say,  '  I  would  sooner  do 
a  thing,'  with  aa  much  propriety  as  'I  would  rather  do 
it.'  Some  very  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  ror-ven  ;  and  Mr,  Nares 
has  adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but  all  the  other  orthogpists, 
from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Enlick, 
make  it  short.  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this,  and 
some  few  other  words,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
called  diminutive.  Thus,  in  familiar  conversation,  when 
we  wish  to  express  very  little^  we  sometimes  lengthen  the 
vowel,  and  pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  rather  signifies  ju5£  preferable,  we 
lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  pronounce  it  long  and  slen- 
der, as  if  written  rayther;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
reason  that  the  long,  slender  sound  of  the  vowi-l  has  so 
much  obtained ;  for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  other  pronunciation,  and  analogy  requires  it, 
as  this  word  is  but  the  old  comparative  of  the  word  rath, 
soon."  Walker. 
RATh'qff-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  garnet  found  in 

Sweden.  Brande. 
RAth'ripe,*  n.  An  early  fruit ;  rareripe.  Ray,  [Local,  Eng.] 
RATH'RlPE,*a.  Coming  early  to  maturity  ;  rareripe.  Forby. 
RXT-J-Fl'A,(rat-e-fe'^  orrat'e-fe)  n.  See"  Ratafia. 
RAt-I-fi-ca'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  ratifying  ;  state  of  being 

ratified  ;  settlement ;  confirmation. 
RAt'i-fi-er,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  ratifies. 
RAt'I-FY,  V  a.  \ratijier,  Fr. ;  ratumfacio,  L.]  [i.  ratified  ; 
pp.  RATIFYING,  RATIFIED.]  To  confirm  J  to  Settle  J  to  es- 
tablish. [  Taylor. 
tRAT-l-HA-Tit"TlQN',*  71.    Ratification ;    approbation.    Bp. 
RAT'jNGr,  n.  Act  of  one  who  rates  ;  chiding :  —  valuation. 
Ra'ti-o,  (ra'she-o)  n.  [L.]  pi.  ra'tj-5^,  (ra'she-oz)  Liter- 
ally, reason  :  — the  relation  or  proportion  of  two  or  more 
things  of  the  same  kind,  as  to  limit,  quantity,  magnitude, 
or  quality  ;  the  relation  which  one  thing  has  to  another ; 
proportion. 
|lRX-ay:-09'i-NATE,  (rS.sh-?-S3'_e-nat)  [rSsh-e-6s'e-nat,  PT.  P. 
E.  Sm. ;  r(i-sho'se-nat,  S. ;  ra-she-3s'e-nat,  Ja.]  v.  n.  [ra- 
tioeinor,  L.]  To  reason  ;  to  argue    Sir  W.  Petty.  [R.] 
||RA-Tj-59-i-NA'Tl_pN,  [r^sh-e-os_-?-na'shun,_/f'.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.;  r^-sho-se-na'shun,  S. ;  ra-sh?-os-?-na'shLin,  Ja.]  n. 
Act  or  process  of  reasoning. 
flRA-Ti-6c'i-NA-TlVE,  (rash-e-Ss'e-n^-tiv)  a.    Argumenta- 
tive;  advancing  by  process  of  discourse    Hale,  [r.] 
RA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  An  allowance  or  portion  of  food,  am- 
munition, &c.,  assigned  daily  to  each  soldier. 
RA"TlpN-AL,  (rSsh'un-^iI)  [rash'un-^l,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ra'shun-al,  JVb.]  a.  [rationnel,  Fr. ;  ratio- 
tMlia,  L.]  Having  the  power  of  reasoning  ;  endowed  with 
reason;  agreeable  to  reason;  wise;  judicious.  —  {^riik. 
&  Algebr^  Having  a  definite  root;  not  surd.  —  (Geog.) 
Real,  opposed  to  sensible,  as  applied  to  the  horizon.  QCpIt 
is  very  common,  in  this  country,  to  pronounce  rational 
and  national  with  the  first  syllable  long,  ra'tional,  na'- 
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tional ;  bu<    his  mode  is  not  ctuntenanced  by  any  n 

the  English  ortho^pists. 
[jRA"TIQN-Aij,  (rash'yn-^l)  n.  A  rational  being.  Young: 
RX-TJ-P-nA'l?,  (rtsh-e-9-na'l9)  [rash-e-p-na'le,  P.  E.  R  :  rS 

sh^-na'l^,  Ja.  Sm. }  i^sh-un-iCI?,  JC.  ,•  ra-shun-a'le,  Wb.] 

n.  [L.]  A  detail  with  reasons;  a  theoretical  solution  oi 

explanation. 
||RA''tiqn-al-T§M,*  (rash'yn-^l-izm)  n.  The  principles  of 

rationalists ;  iKlherence  to  reason,  as  distinct  from  rev 

elation  ;  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  the  principles  of 

human  reason.  Brit.  Crit. 
||RA"TIQN-^L-IST,  (r^sh'un-^l-'ist)  n.  One  who  adheres  to 

reason  ;  one  who  adheres  to  rationalism. 
|jRA''TiON-^L-!(sT,f'  a.  Relating  to  rationalism  ;  rationalis- 
tic. Hoppus. 

RA-tiqn-al-Is'tic,*  j  a.  Relating  to,  or  accordant 
RX-TlpN-AL-Is'Tl-CAl<s*  i  with,  rationalism.  Brit.  Crit 
RA-TipN-^L-l3'TJ-cAL-Ly,*arf.  In  a  rationalistic  manner 

Ec.  Rev. 
||RX-tj-p-nAl'j-ty,  (rash-e-9-na.l'e-t?)  n.  (Quality  of  being 

rational ;  the  power  of  i'easoning ;  sanity  of  mind ;  rea 

sonableness. 

||RA"TIpN-AL-IZE,*  V,  M'[^«  RATIONALIZED  ;  pp.  RATIONAL- 
IZING, RATIONALIZED.]  To  reason;  to  act  the  rationalist 
Q,^.  Rev. — V.  a.  To  make  rational.  Warhurton.  [son 

[|RA"TipN-AL-Ly,  (rash'un-?]-le)  ad.  Reasonably ;  with  rea- 
yRX"TipN-^ii-Niss,  (r5sh'un-eii-nes)7i.  Rationality. 

RAt'Ljne^,*  7t.  {JVaut.)  Small,  horizontal  lines  or  ropes, 
extending  over  the  shrouds,  thus  forming  the  steps  of 
ladders,  for  going  up  and  down  the  rigging  and  masts 
Brajide. 

RAt'LINO§,*  71.  J7Z.  (JVaut.)  See  Ratlines. 

RAts'bane,  71.  Poison  for  rats  ;  arsenic.  UEstrange. 

RAts'baned,  (rSts'band)  a.  Poisoned  by  ratsbane.  Jwrmu 

RAt'tail^,*  71.  j>i.  A  virulent  disease  in  horses.  Crabb. 

Rat-tXn'',*  71.  An  East  Indian  cane.  See  Ratan. 

R^t-teen',  71.  A  thick,  quilted  or  twilled,  woollen  stuff. 

RAt'TLE,  (rat^tl)  V.  n.  [ratelen,  D.J  [i.  rattled  ;  pp.  rat 
TLiNG,  RATTLED.]  To  make  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  by  fre- 
quent collision,  as  of  smEill,  round  bodies ;  to  speak  noi 
sily;  to  clatter. 

RAt'tle,  V,  a.  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  oi 
noise  ;  to  stun  with  a  noise  ;  to  drive  with  a  noise  ;  to 
scold;  to  rail  ^X.~{J^aut.)  To  rattle  the  rigging,  Xo  fix 
the  ratlines. 

RAt'tle,  71.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated;  empty  and 
loud  talk;  an  instrument,  or  child's  toy, for  making  a 
sharp  noise  :  —  a  plant ;  lousewort. 

RAt'tle-brained,*  (-brand)  a.  Giddy;  wild.  Addison. 

RAt'tle-h£ad-ed,  (rtlt'tl-hed-ed)  a.  Giddy;  not  steady. 

RAt'tle-snake,  n.  A  deadly-poisonous  serpent,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  rattle,  or  rat- 
tling instrument,  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  formed  of  several 
flattened  horny  rings  or  nodules. 

RAt'TLE-snake-R66t',  ti.  A  plant,  polygala  senega,  used 
as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.         [Crabb. 

RAt'tle-snake-Weed',*  71.    {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 

RAT'TLiwe,  n.  Noise  produced  by  a  rattle,  or  by  the  whe'sia 
of  a  carriage  in  swift  motion. 

R^T-t66n',*  71.  A  raccoon.   Walker.   See  Raccoon. 

RAujBH-wAck'^,*  n.  {Oeol.)  A  calcareous  formation  Oi 
Germany,  equivalent  to  the  magnesian  limestone  forma 
tion  in  England.  P.  Cijc, 

RAu'ci-Ty,7i.  \rauensy  L.]  A  loud,  rough  noise.  Bacon.  [R.l 

RAu'coys,  a.  Hoarse;  harsh.  Tr.  of  Buffon.  [r.] 

fRAuGHT,  (rawt)  The  old  i.  &.  p.  from  Reach.  Reached. 
Spender. 

fRAuNCH,  V.  a.  See  Wrench. 

RAv'At^E,  7).  a.  [ravager,  Fr.]  [t.  ravaged  ;  ^Jip.  ravaging 
RAVAGED.]  To  lay  waste ;  to  desolate ;  to  sack  ;  to  ran 
sack  ;  to  spoil ;  to  pillage  ;  to  plunder. 

RAy'^pE,  n.  Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste  ;  desolation  ;  devastatioa 

RAv'Ap-ER,  7t.  One  who  ravages  ;  plunderer. 

Rave,  v.  n.  [reven,  D. ;  rSver,  Fr.]  [i.  raved  ;  pp.  raving, 
RAVED.]  To  be  mad,  furious,  or  delirious  ;  to  talk  irra 
tionally  or  furiously  ;  to  dote. 

RAv'EL,  (rav'vl)  V.  a.  {ravelen,  D.]  [i.  ravelled  ;  pp.  RAt 
ELLiNG,  ravelled.]  To  ontaugle  ;  to  entwist ;  to  make 
intricate;  to  involve  :  — to  unweave.  Shak. —  To  rave 
out,  to  untwist ;  to  unravel.  Shak. 

RAv'EL,  (rav'vl)  V.  n.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion 
to  work  in  perplexity.  Milton.  To  be  unwoven  or  unrav- 
elled. Spenser. 

RAvE'LiN,  (rkv'lin)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  detached  work,  com- 
posed of  two  embankments,  forming  a  salient  ancle. 

Ra'ven,  (ra'vn)  n.  A  large,  black,  voracious  bird,  allied  tc 
the  crow. 

Ra'ven,*  (ra'vn)  a.  Like  a  raven  ;  black.  Dryden. 

RAv'en,  (rSv'vn)  v,  a.    [i.  ravened  ;  pp.  ravening,  rav 
ENED.]  To  obtain  by  violence  ;  to  devour  with  rapacity, 
RAv'EN,  (rSv'vn)  v.  n.  To  prey  with  rapa.  ity.  Gm.  xl. 
RAv'EN,*  (itiv'vn)  n.  Prey  ;  plunder  ;  rapine.  Jofumon. 
RAv'ew-er,  n.  One  who  ravens  or  pinnders.  Oower. 
RAv'en-Ing,  (i^v'vn-ing)  n.  Violence;  a  plundering. 
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*.A*"'en-In<5,*  p,  a.  Devouring  ;  rapacious. 

BAv'en-o&s,  (k-Elv'vn-iis)  o.  Furiously  voracious,  hungry 
to  rage.^ 

RXv'EN-oOs-LV,  (rav'vn-us-J?)  ad.  With  raging  voracity. 

RXv'en-oOs-njIss,  (ralv'vn-us-nSs)  n   Furious  voracity. 

Rav']?R,  n.  One  who  raves.  Sherwood.  [Raven. 

RXv'lN,   (rSv'vnj  n.   Prey ;    plunder ;    rapine.   Ray.    See 

fRXv'iN,  (rivVn)  o.  Ravenous.  Shak. 

R^-vIne',  (rgi-venOn.  [Fr.]  A  long,  deep  hollow,  usually 
farmed  by  a  stream  or  torrent  of  water  ;  a  deep  pass. 

Rav'jng,  n.  Madness ;  fury }  furious  exclamation. 

Rav'ing,*  a.  Furious  ;  distracted  ;  frenzied. 

Rav'ing-ly,  orf.  With  frenzy  ;  with  distraction.  Sidney. 

Rlv'isH,  V.  a.  {ravirj  Fr.]  [L  ravished  ;  pp,  ravishing, 
RAVISHED.]  To  violate  by  force  j  to  deflower  by  violence  ; 
to  take  away  by  violence :  —  to  enrapture ;  to  charm ;  to 
delight ;  to  *.rausport. 

RAv'iSH-ER,  71.  [ravissmryFr.]  One  who  ravishes. 

Ray'ish-Ing,  n.  Ravishment ;  rapture ;  transport. 

RAv'isH-lNG,*  j».  a.  Delighting ;  affording  joy  or  transport. 

RAv'isH-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  ravisliment  or  transport. 

UAv''ish-m£nt,71,  [ravissement,  Fr.]  Act  of  ravishing;  for- 
cible violation;  rape;  violence:  —  transport;  rapture; 
ecstasy ;  enravishment. 

Qaw,  a,  \raa,  Dan. ;  roKto,  D.]  Not  subdued  by  the  fire  or 
heat ;  not  cooked  or  concocted :  — bare  of  skin  or  flesh ; 
sore: — green  in  years  or  experience  ;  crude;  immature; 
unripe;  unseasoned;  unripe  in  skill;  new:  —  bleak; 
chill;  cold  with  damp:  —  not  spun  or  twisted;  as,  raw 
silk: — not  mixed;  as,  raw  spirits:  —  not  worked  up, 
maimfactured,  or  prepared  for  use  ;  as,  raw  materials. 

Raw'bone,  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones.  Speiiser. 

RAw'BONED,  (-bond)  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones. 
Skak. 

RAw'h£as,  n.  A  spectre  mentioned  to  frighten  children. 

RAw'jSH,  a.  Somewhat  raw.  Marston. 

RAvi'^'lv,  ad.  In  a  raw  manner  ;  crudely  ;  unskilfully. 

RAw'ness,  n.  State  of  being  raw  ;  unskilfulness. 

RAw'pORT,*  n.  (JVflu(.)  A  port-hole,  in  small  vessels,  for 
working  an  oar  in  a  calm.  Smart. 

Ray,  (ra)  n.  [raie,  rayon,  Fr.]  A  beam  or  portion  of  light 
from  any  luminous  body  ;  any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intel- 
lectual.—  froT/c,  Fr. ;  raifl,  L.  A  fish,  ^insworth.  An  herb. 
Ainswoi^h.}  [Array  or  order.  Spenser.  Array  or  dress.  B. 
JoTison.]  —  A  disease  in  sheep.  Loudon.  —  (Bot,)  Same  as 
raditis.  See  Radius. 

Ray,  (ra)  v.  a.  [rayer,  Fr.]  [i.  bated  ;  pp.  raying,  rayed.] 
To  streak  ;  to  shoot  forth.  [fTo  foul ;  to  bewray.  Spenser. 
To  array.  More.] 

RA'YAH*  n.  A  term  applied  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
its  non-Mahometan  subjects,  who  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
Dr.  Walsh. 

Rayed,*  (rad)  p.  a.  Streaked  ;  marked  with  lines  ;  radiat- 
ed :  applied  to  a  class  of  invertebrate  animals.  P.  Cyc 

Ray'-GrXss,*  n.  A  species  of  grass.  PiVdngton. 

Ray'less,  (ra'les)  a.  Dark  ;  without  a  ray.  Young, 

Raze,  -n.  Race,  a  root.  See  Race.  Skak. 

Raze,  v.  a.  [raser,  Fr. ;  rasus,  L.]  [i.  razed  ;  pp.  razinq, 
BAZED.]  To  demolish  ;  to  dismantle ;  to  destroy  ;  to  over- 
throw ;  to  ruin  ;  to  subvert.  [To  extirpate  ;  to  erase.  SJiaJc] 

RA.-ZEE',*  n.  [rasie,  Fr.]  (JVaut.)  A  ship  of  war  cut  down 
loan  inferior  class,  or  made  smaller;  as  a  seventy-four 
rut  down  to  a  frigate.  Brande. 

R^-Z£E^,*  V.  a.  [i.  RAZEED  ;  pp.  razeeing,  razeed.]  To 
cut  down  or  reduce  to  a  lower  class,  as  a  ship.  Brande. 

Ra'zqr,  n.  \rasoir,  Fr.]  A  knife,  or  sharp  instrument,  for 
shaving  the  beard. —  Razors  of  a  boar^  a  boar's  tusks. 

Ra'zqr-a-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved.  Shdc.  [R.] 

Ra'zqr-BIll,  71.  A  web-footed,  aquatic  bird;  the  alka. 

Ra'zqr-Fi'sh,  n.  A  small,  bivalve  shell-fish. 

Ra'zpr-Mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  razors.  Jodrell. 

Ra'Z9R-Sh£l,l,*  n,  {Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell,  of  the  genus 
solen.  P.  Cyc. 

Ra'zpr-Str6p,*  n.  A  piece  of  leather,  or  other  substance, 
for  shaipening  razors  :  —  written  also  razor-strap.  Spectator. 

Ra'ZVRE,  (ra'zhur)  n.  [rasure,  Fr.  j  rasurOf  L.]  Act  of 
erasing ;  erasure.  Shak.  [r.] 

Re,  a  prefix  or  an  inseparable  (particle^  borrowed  from  the 
Latiiij  denoting  repetition,  iteration,  or  backward  action  ; 
as,  to  return^  to  come  back  ;  to  revive,  to  live  again  ;  re- 
percussion, the  act  of  driving  back. — It  is  used  abun- 
dantly before  verbs  and  verbal  nouns. 

Ke-^B-sorb',  v.  o.  To  absorb  anew;  to  swallow  up 
again. 

RE-ab-sorp'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  reabsorbing.  Ure. 

Re-^c-c£ss',  n.  A  new  or  fresh  access. 

Re-a.c-cu§e',*  v.  a.  To  accuse  again.  Daniel. 

*i-EACH,  (rech)  v.  a.  [i.  reached  ;  pp.  reaching,  reached  : 
Iraught.]  To  touch  with  the  hand  extended;  to  ar- 
rive at ;  to  attain  by  the  hand  or  by  any  instrument,  or 
by  effoit ;  to  strike  from  a  distance  ;  to  hand  from  a  place 
not  far  off,  and  give;  to  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth;  to 
attain ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  penetrate  to ;  to  extend  to. 
[j-To  overreach.  South,] 


Reach,  V.  n  To  be  extended;  to  penetrate;-  to  atilvOt 
to  make  an  effort  to  vomit.  See  Retch. 

Reach,  n.  Act  or  power  of  reaching ;  the  distance  or  apac* 
that  can  be  reached  ;  compass ;  power  of  attainment  oi 
management;  power ;  limit  of  faculties ;  intellectual 
power ;  contrivance  ;  deep  thought ;  a  fetch  ;  an  aitiflce, 
tendency  ;  extent;  distance  between  two  points. 

Reach'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  reached.  H.  Martineaxu 

Reach'eR,  n.  One  who  reaches. 

Reach'ing-Post,"'  71.  A  post  used  in  rope-making,  fixed 
in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a  ropewalk.  Crabb, 

Reach'L?ss,*  a.  That  cannot  be  reached.  Hall. 

Re-Act',  v,  a.  [i.  reacted  ;  pp.  rejlcting,  reacted.]  Tt 
act  or  do  again  ;  to  reciprocate. 

Re-Act',*  v,  71.  To  act  again  ;  to  return  an  act  or  impulse 
Ency. 

Re-Xc'tion,  71.  [reaction,  Fr.]  An  action  reiterated  or  re- 
turned ;  the  reciprocality  of  force  exerted  by  two  bodiei 
or  things  which  act  mutually  on  each  other. 

Re-Ac'tion-a-R¥,*  a.  Implying  reaction.  Black. 

Re-Ac'tjve,*  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  reaction.  Black' 
more. 

Re-Xc'tive-LY,*  ad.  By  way  of  reaction.  Foster. 

Read,  n.  Counsel;  saying;  sentence.  Spenser.  [Obsolete 
or  local.] 

Read,  (red)  v,  a.  [i.  read  ',pp.  reading,  r£ad.]  To  peruse, 
as  a  book  or  any  thing  written;  to  discover  by  charan« 
ters  or  marks ;  to  learn  by  observation.  [fTo  know  fully 
Shak.  To  advise ;  to  suppose ;  to  guess.  Spenser.] 

Read,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading ;  to  peruse 
books.  [To  tell;  to  declare.  Spenser.] 

R^AD,  (r€d)  a.  [from  read.]  Skilful  by  reading;  acquaint- 
ed with  books ;  as,  "  well-rearf." 

Read'vble,  a.  That  may  be  read;  fit  to  be  read;  legi- 
ble. 

Read'^-ble-njSss,*  n  Quality  of  being  readable.  Ec 
Rev. 

Re-ad-dr£ss',*  v,  a.  To  address  or  direct  again.  Boyle 

tRE-^D-£p'TipN,  71.  Recovery ;  act  of  regaining.  Bacon 

Read'eR,  n.  One  who  reads;  one  who  reads  or  corrects 
for  the  press ;  one  whose  oflice  it  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

Read'er-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  reader  of  prayers.  SwifK 

R£AD'i-Ly,  (rSd'e-le)  ad.  In  a  ready  manner;  quickly; 
promptly;  willingly. 

R£AD'f-N£ss,  (r6d'e-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  ready  ;  prompti 
tude  ;  facility;  freedom  from  obstruction;  willingness; 
preparation. 

Read'jng,  (rSd'jng)  n.  Perusal  of  books;  a  lecture;  a 
prelection;  public  recital  :  —  variation  in  copies  of  books 
or  manuscripts,  or  a  particular  interpretation  of  a  pas- 
sage ;  as,  "  various  readings." 

Read'ing-DjSsk,*  n.  A  desk  at  which  reading  is  pei- 
formed.  Johjison. 

Read'jng-R66m,*  71.  A  room  appropriated  to  reading 
Qu.  Rev. 

Re-ad-joUrn',  (-jiirnO  v.  a.  To  put  off  or  adjourn  again. 

RE-i^n-jTlST',  V.  a.  To  put  in  order  or  adjust  again. 

Re-ad-jOst'ment,*  71,  A  new  or  repeated  adjustment 
Smitli. 

Re-^d-mIs'siqn,  (re-gid-mTsh'ijn)  n.  Act  of  admitting  again 

RE-iftiD-MKT',  V.  a.  To  admit  or  let  in  again.  Milton. 

Re-ad-mIt'tance,  71.  A  new  or  repeated  admittance 

Re-a-d6pt',  V,  a.  To  adopt  again.  Voung. 

Re-A-dorn',  v.  a.  To  decorate  again  ;  to  adorn  anew 

Re-ad-vAnce',*  v.  n.  To  advance  again.  B.  Jonson, 

Re-ad-ver'ten-cy,  n.  Act  of  reviewing.  J<rorris. 

RfiAD'V)  (red'e)  a.  Prepared;  prompt;  fit  for  a  purpose , 
not  to  seek;  accommodated  to  any  design;  willin^j 
eager;  quick;  not  distant;  near;  about  to  do  or  be, 
being  at  hand;  next  to  hand;  apt;  dexterous;  facile; 
easy;  opportune;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  not  slow' 
—  To  make  ready,  to  make  things  ready  ;  to  prepare. 

RSiAD'y,  ad.  Readily  ;  without  delay.  J^uvibcrs.  [r.] 

R£ad'¥,  n.  Ready  money.  Arbutknot.  [Vulgarj 

RfiAD'Y,  V.  a.  To  set  things  in  order.  Brooke.  [Local,  Eng.j 

Read'¥-made,*  o.  Made  ready ;  prepared  beforehand. 
Ec.  Rev. 

Re-.^f-firM',*  v.  a.  Sen.  To  affirm  again.  R.  Fletcher 

RE-^F-FliRM'JkNCE,  71.  A  second  affirmation.  J3yliffe. 

Re-^f-f6r'?st-ed,*  a.  (Law)  Converted  anew  into  i 
forest.  Crabb. 

Re-a'9-ent,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  employed  to  precipl' 
tate  another  in  solution,  or  to  detect  the  ingredients  of  a 
mixture  ;  a  chemical  test.  Ure. 

Re-Xg-gra-va'tiqn,*  n.  (Catholic  church)  The  last  mon- 
itory published  after  three  admonitions,  and  before  the 
last  excommunication,  .^sh. 

fREAK,  (rek)  n.  A  rush.  Vrant. 

Re'al,  a.  [reel,  Fr. ;  realis,  L.]  Actually  being  or  existing 
not  imaginary  ;  not  fictitious  ;  true  ;  genuine  ;  actual , 
positive;  certain: — relating  to  things,  not  persons;  no 
personal.  —  (Law)  Consisting  of  things  immovable,  (b 
land.  —  Real  action,  an  action  relating  to  re  il  property 
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•A^'AL,  n,  [refii  Sp.]  A  Spanish  silv«  r  coin,  of  the  value 
jf  about  10  01  12  cents,  [tA  realist.  Burton.] 

Rii'AL-GAR,  n.  (Chem.)  Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

K£'^L-1§M,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  realists.  Brit.  Critic. 

Re'^l-Ist,  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  scholastical  philosophers, 
who  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  nominalists,  that 
the  uiiiversals  in  logic  were  things  or  realities^  and  not 
merely  names. 

RE-AL-is'T|c,*a.  Relating  to  realism.  Ec.  Rev. 

Re-Al'i-T¥,  n.  [rialit&j  Fr.]  Siate  of  being  realj  fact; 
truth;  verity;  what  is,  not  what  merely  seems  ;  some- 
thin  gintr  in  sically  important. 

Re'^l-iz-^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  realized.  Ec.  Reo. 

RE-AL-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  [riaUsatioTij  Fr,]  Act  of  realizing; 
state  of  being  realized ;  act  of  making  real. 

Re'al-IZE,  u.  a.  Ir^afiscr,  Fr.]  [i.  realized;  pp.  realiz- 
ing, realized.J  To  make  real ;  to  bring  into  being  or 
«ct;  to  convert  into  land,  as  money;  to  accomplish;  to 
achieve;  to  fulhl ;  to  effect;  to  complete;  to  consum- 
mate ;  to  make  real :  —  to  make  certain  or  substantial.  Mi- 
son.  ^fCt"  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  to  make  certain  or 
substantial^  has  been  reputed  an  Americanism ;  but 
Dr.  Dunglison  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  universal  in  Eng- 
land in  this  very  sense/'  —  It  is  also  used,  in  America, 
in  the  sense  of  £o  ^ain,  as,  "to  realize  profit;"  —  like- 
wise, in  the  sense  of  to  feel  or  bring  home  to  one's  mind  as 
a  reality ;  and  this  latter  sense  is  not  without  English  au- 
thority ;  as,  "  To  realize  our  position."  Ec.  Rev. 

Re'al-Iz-^r  *n.  One  who  realizes.  Coleridse. 

AE-^i-l.£<^E',  (rg-?l-iej')  V  a.  \r&alUguerj  Fr.]  To  allege 
again.  Cotgrave. 

Re'j^.i.-lv,  af2.  With  reality  ;  actually;  truly;  indeed. 

R£alm,  (relm)  n.  [realme^  Sp.J  A  kingdom ;  a  king's  do- 
minion :  an  empire ;  a  state. 

Ae'^l-NEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  real.  Coleridge, 

RE'^L-Ty,  n.  [Loyalty.  Milton.  Reality.  More.]  —  (Law)  An 
abstract  of  real,  as  distinguished  from  personalty.  Realty 
relates  to  real  property,  as  lands  and  tenements.  Bouvier. 

Ream,  (rem)  n.  A  quantity  of  paper  consisting  generally 
of  SO  quires,  of  94  sheets  each.  —  A  printer^s  ream,  in 
£ngland,_contains  21^  quires,  or  516  sheets.  Brande. 

Re-An'i-mate,  v.  a.  To  revive;  to  restore  to  life.  Olan^ 
ville. 

Re-AN-n£x',  V,  a.  To  annex  again.  Bacon. 

Re-Xn-n?x-a'tI9N,*  n.  Act  of  reannexing.  J.  K.  Polk. 

Re-A-NOInt',*  v.  a.  To  anoint  again.  Zh-ayton. 

Re-Xn'swj^r,*  ti.  0.  To  answer  again.  Skak. 

Reap,  (r€p)  v.a.  [i.  beafed;  jip.  reafiho,  reaped.]  To 
cut  with  a  sickle,  at  harvest ;  to  harvest ;  to  gather  ;  to 
obtain. 

Reap,  v.  n.  To  use  the  sickle ,  to  harvest. 

Reap,*  n.  A  company  of  reapers.  Forty.  A  parcel  of  corn 
laid  down  bj'  reapers.  Holloway.  [Local,  £ng.] 

Reap'er,  n.  One  who  reaps. 

Reap'ING,*  n.  The  act  of  cutting  standing  corn,  &c.  Swift. 

Reap'JNG-IIook,  (-hdk)  n.  A  sickle.  Dnjden. 

Re-^p-pXr':?l,  v.  a.  To  apparel  or  clothe  again.  Donne. 

Re-AP-PEAR',*  V,  n.  To  appear  again.  Scott, 

Re-^p-pear'_ance,  n.  A  second  or  new  appearance. 

RE-^P-Ptil-CA'TlpN,  n.  A  second  or  new  application. 

Re-^p-p6Tnt',*  v.  a.  To  appoint  anew ;  to  renew  the  ap- 
pointment of.  Jodrell. 

Re-^p-poInt'ment,*  n.  A  renewed  appointment.  Fox. 

Rear,  (rer)  n.  (arritre^  Fr.]  That  which  is  behind;  the 
hind  part,  as  of  an  army  or  fleet:  —  the  last  class;  the 
last  in  order. 

|Rear,  v.  a.  To  place  so  as  to  protect  the  rear.  ScoU. 

Rear,  a.  Behind  ;  hindermost ;  last ;  as,  "  rear  rank." 
Brande.  [Raw ;  underdone ;  rare.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  See 
Rare.] 

Rear,  o^.  Early;  soon.  Oay.  [Provincial,  Eng.l 

Rear,  v.  a.  [i.  reared;  pp.  rearing,  reared.]  To  raise 
up ;  to  lift  up ;  to  bring  up  to  maturity ;  to  educate ;  to  in- 
Btiuct;  to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  raise;  to  breed.  [fTo 
achieve  ;  to  obtain.  Spenser.] 

Bear,*  v.  n.    To  assume  an  erect  posture;  to  rise  up. 

Eear-Ad'MI-ea.l,*  n.  An  officer  who  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  vice-admiral,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen  top- 
mast head.  Crabb. 

Rear'er,*  71.  One  who  rears  or  raises.  Lewis. 

Rear'-Fr&nt,*  71.  {MU.)  A  company  or  bodyof  men  when 
faced  about,  and  standing  in  that  position.  Crabb. 

Rear'-GuS-RD,*  71.  That  part  of  an  army,  a  regiment,  or 
a  battalion,  which  marches  after  the  main  body.  Brande. 

Re-Xr'GVE,*  v.  a.  To  argue  again.  Burrows. 

Rear'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  rearing  or  bringing  up.  Dryden. 

Rear'mouse,  n.  The  leather-winged  bat.  Abbot. 

Rear'-RXnk,*  71.  The  last  rank  of  a  battalion  when  drawn 
up  in  open  order.  Brande. 

Rear'ward,  7J.  The  last  troop ;  the  end ;  a  train  behind ; 
the  latter  part. 

Re-as-cEnd',  o.  7U  To  climb  or  ascend  again. 

Re-*sc£nd',  t»  fl.  To  mount  or  ascend  again. 


R£-^s-cfiNT'.*  71.  The  act  of  reascending.  Cowper. 

Rea'^on,  (re'zn)  n.  [raison,  Fr. ;  ratio^  L.]  That  faculty  II 
man  of  which  either  the  exclusive,  or  the  incomparaM) 
higher,  enjoyment  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  tha 
animal  creation  ;  that  power  of  the  perception  of  truth,  ia 
the  human  mind,  to  which  all  reasonings  may  be  re- 
ferred ;  the  power  of  producing  one  proposition  from 
another;  the  rational  faculty;  discursive  power:  — effi- 
cient cause  ;  final  cause  ;  purpose  ;  end  ;  argument ;  proof; 
ground  of  persuasion;  motive;  ratiocination;  discursive 
act :  —  clearness  of  faculties  ;  reasonable  claim ;  just  view 
of  things  ,  rationale;  just  account ;  moderation;  moderate 
demands:  — absolute  right,  truth,  or  justice. 

Rea'§on,  (re'zn)  v.  n.  [raisonner,  Fr.]  [i.  HEAsmED;  pp. 
BEA30NINO,  REASONED.]  To  apply  the  faculty  of  reason  in 
order  to  understand  something,  or  to  make  another  un- 
derstand ;  to  argue  rationally  ;  to  debate;  to  discourse. 

Rea'^on,  (re'zn)  v.  a.  To  examine  rationally  ;  to  argue. 

Rea'§on-^-bi<e,  {r5'zn-5i-blj  a.  Having  the  facultj'  of  rea- 
son ;  endued  with  reason  ;  partaking  of  reason  ;  con- 
formed to  reason ;  acting,  speaking,  oV  thinking  rational- 
ly ;  just ;  rational ;  agreeable  to  reason ;  not  immoderate , 
honest ;  equitable;  fair. 

Rea'^on-^-ble-ness,  (re'zn-j-bl-nSs)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  reasonable ;  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  compliance 
with  reason  ;  rationality  ;  moderation. 

Rea'?on-a-bL¥,  (re'zn-si-ble)  ad.  In  a  reasonable  manner; 
agreeably  to  reason  ;  moderately. 

Rea'90N-?r,  (re'zn-er)  n.  One  who  reasons  ;  an  arguer. 

Rea'SON-Ing,  (re'zn-ing)  ji.  Ratiocination  ;  argument. 

jRea'^on-Ist,*  (re'zn-Ist)  n.  A  follower  of  reason;  ara 
tionalist.  Waterland. 

REA'^ON-Lfiss,  (r6'zn-ISs)  a.  Void  of  reason.  Shak. 

Re-as-s£m'bl^9-e,  71.  A  renewed  assemblage.  Harris* 

Re-as-sEm'ble,  v.  a.  To  collect  or  assemble  anew. 

Re-as-sert',  tj.  a.  To  assert  anew;  to  reaffirm. 

RE-AS-SER'Tlpw,*7i,  A  repeated  assertion.  J.  Q_.  .^dams 

Re-as-s£s3'ment,*  n.  A  renewed  assessment.  Burrovta 

Re-as-sign',*  (r5-?is-sin')  v.  a.  To  assign  again.  Jish, 

Re-as-sign'ment,*7i.  a  repeated  assignment.  Chandler 

Re-as-so'cj-ate,*  (re-gts-so'she-at)  v.  tu  To  associate  again. 
Fabyan. 

Re-AS-sCme',  v.  u.  [reassumo,  L.]  To  resume ;  to  tako 
again.  Milton. 

Re-4.s-sDmp'tiow,*  (-sum'-)  n.  Act  of  re'dssuming.  Mawider, 

RE-As-stlR'JiNCE,*  (re-sis-shiJr'^ns)  ti.  Renewed  assurance. 
Blackstone. 

Re-^s-sCre',  (rS-^a-sh^r')  v.  a,  [riassurerj  Fr.]  To  assure 
anew ;  to  free  from  fear. 

Reas'tj-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  rancid.  Cotgrave.  [Local.] 

Reas'tV}  (res'te)  a.  Rusty,  as  bacon ;  rancid,  Skelton. 
^North  of  Eng'land.] 

Reate,  (ret)  n.  A  kmd  of  long,  small  water-grass.  Wal- 
ton.  [R.J 

Re-at-tach'm^N'T,*  71.  A  second  attachment.  Whisliaio. 

Re-at-tain',*  ».  a.  To  attain  again.  Daniel. 

Re-^t-t£mpt',  (-tSmf)  V.  a.  To  try  again.  More. 

fREAVE,  (rev)  V.  a.  [i.  reft;  pp.  reaving,  reft.]  To  take 
away  by  stealth  or  violence ;  to  bereave.  Spenser. 

Re-A-votXt',*  V.  a.  To  avow  again.  Clay. 

Re-A-wake',*  v.  n.  To  awake  again.  Messenger. 

Re-bXp-ti-za'tiqn,  71.  Renewal  of  baptism.  Hooker. 

Re-bap-tize',  v.  a.  jrebaptiier,  Fr.]  To  baptize  again. 

Re-bap-tiz'er,  71.  One  who  baptizes  again.  Howell. 

Re-bar'b^r-ize,*  v.  a.  To  reduce  again  to  barbarism,  jlnr 
nual  Reg. 

R^-BATE*,  V.  a.  [rebattrCf  Fr.]  [i.  rebated  ;  pp.  rebating, 
REBATED.]  To  blunt;  to  make  obtuse:  —  to  abate:  —  to 
rabbet.  Dryden.  [R.]  See  Rabbet. 

Re-bate',*  n.  (Arch.)  The  groove,  recess,  or  channel  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  any  piece  of  material.  Brande.  A  kind  of 
freestone:  —  a  piece  of  wood  to  beat  out  mortar: — an 
iron  tool  somewhat  like  a  chisel.  Elmes.  —  (Mer.  law)  Dis- 
count; abatement  of  interest  on  account  of  prompt  pay- 
merit.  Bouvier. 

Re-bate 'ME NT,  n.  Diminution  ;  abatement.  1  Kin^s.  [k.] 

tRE-BA'TO,  71.  A  sort  of  ruff".  See  Raoato.  Burton. 

Re'bec,  71.  [rebecj  Fr. ;  ribeca,  It.]  A  three-stringed  mstm 
ment ;  a  sort  of  violin  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 

R?-b£c'ca,*  n.  A  gate-breaker  or  riotous  person  :  —  a  title 
given  to  the  leader  of  an  anti-tnrnpike  conspiracy,  which 
was  commenced  in  Wales,  in  1839,  by  breaking  down  the 
turnpike  gates,  the  leader  assuming  tl)e  guise  of  a  wom- 
an. The  name  was  derived  from  a  strange  application  o! 
a  passage  in  Genesis  xxiv.  60,  Annual  Register. 

R£b'el,  71.  [rebellc,  Fr. ;  rebcllisj  L.]  One  who  resists  by 
violence  lawful  authority;  a  revolter  ;  an  insurgent. 

REb'EL,  a.  [rebellisj  L.]  Rebellious,  Milton. 

Re-b£l',  V.  n,  [re&etto,  L.1  [i.  rebelled  ;  pp.  rebellu'O, 
REBELLED.]  To  risc  in  rebellion  ;  to  resist  lawful  autho^ 
ity ;  to  revolt. 

Re-bElled',  (re-beld')  j).  a.  Guilty  of  rebellion.  Milton. 

tR?-BEL'liER,  n.  One  who  rebels  ;  a  rebel.  Parfre. 

RE-B£li'liiQN,  (re-bel'yun)  n.   {rebellion^  Fr. ;  rebeUio,  L.] 
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Inaurrection  against  lawful  authority;  sedition  ;  revolt; 
contumacy. 

ll^-BfiL'Liovs,  (re-bSl'yus)  a.  Resisting,  or  contrary  to, 
lawful  authority  j  seditious  j  insurrectionary  j  contuma- 
cious, [ner. 

RE-BfiL'Lioys-Ly,  (re-b61'yus-l?)  a(t  In  a  rebellious  man- 

'*]E-b£l'liovs-n£ss,  (re-bei^yys-nSs)  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing rebellious.  Bp.  Morton, 

Re-bEl'low,  (rS-bSI'lo)  v.  n.  To  bellow  again  ;  to  bellow 
in  return  ;  to  echo  back  aloud  noise.  Spenser, 

Re-bl65m',*  v.  11.  To  bloom  or  blossom  again.  Crabbe. 

♦Pe-B9-A'tiqn,  n.  [reboo,  L.]  Return  of  a  loud  sound. 
Patrick,  [T.  Elyot. 

Re-b6Il',  v.  n,  [rebuUiOf  L.]  To  boil  anew:  to  be  hot.  Sir 

E^:-boOnd',  tj.  71.  [rebondir,  Fr. ;  re  and  bound.^  [i.  re- 
bounded ipp.  hebouwdi NO, REBOUNDED.]  To Spring  back; 
to  be  reverberated  ;  to  fly  back  in  consequence  of  motion 
impressed  and  resisted  ;  to  recoil. 

R?-boGnd',  v.  a.  To  reverberate  ;  to  beat  or  force  back. 

Re-boOnd',  ?i.  The  act  of  rebounding;  resilience. 

Re-brace',  v,  a.  To  brace  again.  Oray. 

Re-breathe',  (re-breth')  v,  a.  To  breathe  again. 

Ri^-bOff',  n.  [rebiiffade,  Fr. ;  rahhuffo^  It.]  Repercussion  ;  a 
beating  back  ;  a  sudden  check  or  resistance  ;  a  refusal. 

R]E-E0FF',  v.  a.  \i,  REBUFFED  ;  pp.  REBUFFING,  REBUFFED.] 

To  beat  back  ;  to  oppose  with  sudden  violence  ;  to  repel ; 
to  reject ;  to  oppose. 

Re-bDf'pet,*  v.  a.  To  buffet  again  ;  to  beat  back.  Rowe. 

Re-BUIld',  (rS-bild')  v.  a.  [i.  rebuilt;  pp.  rebuilding, 
REBUILT,]  To  build  anew ;  to  reedify ;  to  repair.  See 
Build. 

RE-BuiLD'ER,  (rS-bild'er)  n.  One  who  rebuilds.  Todd. 

Re-bQk'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rebuked  ;  reprehensible. 

Re-buKE',  V,  a.  [reboucher,  Fr. ;  rebecky  Arm.]  [i.  rebuked  ; 
pp.  rebuking,  rebuked.]  To  chide;  to  reprehend;  to 
reprove ;  to  reprimand ;  to  check. 

Re-buke',  n.  Repreiiension ;  objurgation  ;  reproof;  a  check. 

tR?~BUKE'rOii,  a.  Abounding  in  rebuke.  Huloet. 

JRe-buke'fOl-LV,  ad.  With  reprehension.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

R?-Buk'er,  71.  One  who  rebukes  ;  a  chider. 

Rf-BVL-Lt^TlpN,  (re-bul-lish'un)  n,  [rebuUiOj  L.]  Act  of 
reboiling. 

RE-BUoi?',*  V.  a.  To  buoy,  raise,  or  sustain  again.  Byron. 

Re-bur'y,  fre-bSr're)  v.  a.  To  bury  or  inter  again. 

Ee'BVS,  71.  {rebuSj  L.]  pi,  re'bus-]E§.  An  enigmatical  rep- 
resentation of  a  name  by  pictures  and  emblems ;  a  sort  of 
riddle  or  enigma. 

R:?-BDt',  v.  a.  Jrebuter,  Fr.]  [i.  rebutted  ;  pp.  rebutting, 
rebutted.]  To  beat  back  ;  to  repel ;  to  oppose  by  argu- 
ment. 

Re-bDt',  w.  71.  [fTo  retire.  Spenser.']  ~~  (Law)  To  return  an 
answer. 

R¥-bOt't?r,  tu  He  or  that  which  rebuts.  — (Law)  The 
fifth  stage  of  the  pleadings  in  a  suit,  or  the  plaintiff's  an- 
swer to  the  defendant's  surrejoinder.  W^iskaw. 

Re-cXl'cj-tr1nt,*  a.  Kicking  back  ;  kicking  again.  Ed.. 
Rev. 

Re-cXl'ci-trate,*  v.  a.  To  kick  ;  to  kick  again.  Smart. 

Re-cXl-cj-tra'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  kicking;  act  of  kick- 
ing back  or  again.  Ed.  Rev. 

R^-CJLIiL',  v.  a.    [U   RECALLED  ;  pp.    RECALLING,  RECALLED.] 

To  call  back  ;  to  annul ;  to  revoke  ;  to  repeal. 

Rb-cXll,  V,  a.  To  call  again.  Davis. 

Re-cXll',  n.  Revocation  ;  act  or  power  of  recalling. 

R^-cXnT',  V.  a.  [recantOy  L.]  [i.  recanted;  pp.  recant- 
ing, RECANTED.]  To  rotract,  as  an  opinion  or  declaration ; 
to  revoke ;  to  abjure;  to  recall. 

R]B-cXnt',  v.  71.  To  retract  an  opinion  or  declaration ;  to 
make  a  recantation 

Re-can-ta't1qn,  71.  Act  of  recanting;  that  which  ia  re- 
canted ;  retraction. 

R?-cXnt':er,  71.  One  who  recants.  Shak. 

Re-c^-pX^'i-tate,  v.  a.  To  qualify  again.  Atterbury. 

RE-CA-PlT'v-LATE,(re-k9-pit'yu-Iat)  v.  a.  [ricapitulerjFr. ; 
re  and  capitulwuiy  L.]  [i.  recapitulated  ;  pp.  recapitu- 
Z.ATING,  RECAPITULATED.]  To  repeat  the  heads  or  sum  of 
what  has  already  been  said  ;  to  recite  ;  to  rehearse. 

Re-c^-pIt-v-i.a'tion,7i.  Act  of  recapitulating;  that  which 
is  recapitulated ;  repetition. 

Re-ca-pIt'v-i.^-TO-R¥,  a.  Repeating  again.  Barrow. 

Re-cXp'tiqi?,*  n.  (^Law)  A  second  caption,  distress,  or 
seizure :  — the  act  of  a  person  who  has  been  deprived  of 
the  custody  of  another,  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled,  by 
which  he  regams  custody  of  such  person.  Bouvier. 

Re-cXpt'vR-E,  (re-kipt'yyr)  n.  Act  of  taking  again  ;  recov- 
ery of  a  prize.  [take. 

Re-cXpt'VRE,  (r5-kapt'yur)  tJ  a.  To  capture  anew  ;  to  re- 

Re-cXr'ni-fy,  v.  a.  To  convert  again  into  flesh.  Howell. 

Re-cXr'rV»  "•  0^  To  carry  again  ;  to  carry  back. 

Rii-ciST',7J.  a.  [i.  RECAST  ;  pp.  recasting,  RECAST.]  To  cast 
again  ;  to  mould  anew. 

Re-cede',  v.  n.  [recerfo,  L.]  [i.  receded;  pp.  receding, 
RECEDED.]  To  fall  back ;  to  retreat;  to  desist;  to  relax 
any  claim  ;  to  retire  ;  to  wiUidraw ;  to  retrograJe. 


Re-ceipt',  (re-set')  n.  [recepte^  old  Fr. ;  recepta,  low  L.]  AC 
of  receiving;  place  of  receiving ;  reception  ;  a  prescription  ; 
a  recipe  ;  a  writing  acknowledging  the  reception  of  money 
or  goods. 

Re-ceipt',*  (rp-sel')  v.  a.  [i.  receipted;  pp.  receipting, 
RECEIPTED.]  To  give  a  written  acknowledgment  foi 
money  or  property  received  ;  to  give  a  receipt  for.  Chan 
dler.  3::;^  It  is  in  common  use,  as  a  verb,  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  found  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

Re-ceipt'-Book,*  (re-sSt'buk)  ti.  A  book  containing  re- 
ceipts. More, 

Re-ce1pt'qr,*  (re-s5'tiir)  77.  One  who  gives  a  receipt ;  one 
who  becomes  surety  for  goods  attached.  Curtis. 

Re-ceiv-a-bIIi'|-T¥,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  receivable.  Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Re-ceiv'a-ble,  (re-sev'^i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  received 

Re-ceiv'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  receivable. 

Re-ceive',  1).  a.  [reccyoir,  Fr. ;  recipio,  li."]  fi.  received; 
pp.  RECEIVING,  received.]  To  take  or  obtain  by  a  volun- 
tary act ;  to  take  by  an  involuntary  act ;  to  accept ;  to 
embrace  intellectually;  to  allow;  to  admit;  to  entertain. 

Re-ceiV'ed~w£ss,71.  General  allowance;  reception.  Boyle. 

Re-ceiv':er,  71.  [receoeur,  Fr.]  One  who  receives ;  that 
which  receives  -,  a  partaker ;  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive public  money :  —  one  who  cobperates  with  a  robber 
or  thief,  by  takingthe  goods  which  he  steals: — a  vessel  of 
the  air-pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted,  in  ordei 
to  receive  the  subjects  of  experiment :  —  any  vessel  for  re 
ceivinc  the  product  of  an  operation,  as  of  distilling. 

Re-c£l'?-brate,  B.  a.  To  celebrate  anew.  B.Jdnson, 

Re'cen-cV,  n.  [recensj  L.]  State  of  being  recent ;  newness  i 
new  state.  Wiseman. 

R?-c£nse',  V,  a,  [receTiscTy  Fr.]  To  review;  to  revise 
Bentley,  [r.] 

RE-c£N'sigN,  (re-sen'shun)  71.  [recensioj  L.]  Enumeration 
review:  —  a  review  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author  by 
a  critical  editor. 

Re'cent,  a.  [ricenZy  Fr. ;  recens^  L.]  New ;  not  of  long  ex- 
istence ;  late;  fresh;  novel;  modern. 

RE'c?NT-l.y,  ad.  Lately;  newly;  freshly.  ArbuthnoU 

Re'C]ENT-n£ss,  71.  Newness;  freshness.  Hale. 

Re-c£p'ta-cle,  [re-sSp'l^-kl,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  .Bsh, 
Kenricky  JVares;  r6s'ep-t^-kl,  S.  J.  J**.;  rSs'ep-t^-kl  or  re- 
s6p't^-kl,  W.]  n.  [rec^taculumj  L.]  A  vessel  or  place  into 
which  any  thing  is  received;  a  reservoir;  a  cistern. 
05"  "The  pronunciation  re^'ep-t^-cle  is  by  far  the  more 
fashionable  ;  but  re-cSp't^i-cle  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
and  the  ear."  Walker.  (1804.)  "  The  accent  used  to  be  on 
the  first  syllable."  Smart.  (1840.) 

tR£9'EP-TA-Ry,  71.  A  thing  received.  Browne. 

Re-c£p-ti-bIl'i-ty,  71.  Possibility  of  receiving.  Olanvilla, 

Re-c£p'tiqn,  (re-sSp'shun)  71.  [rdceptionj  Fr. ;  receptus^  L.] 
Act  of  receiving  ;  power  of  receiving  ;  state  of  being  re- 
ceived ;  admission  of  any  thing  communicated  ;  accepta- 
tion ;  receipt;  admission;  act  of  containing;  watcome, 
entertainment. 

R?-c£p't(ve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  receiving  01  admit- 
ting. 

R£<;:-ep-tIv'J-tv,  71.  [riceptivitij  Fr,]  State  of  being  recei- 
tive.  Foiherby.  [R.] 

Rfe^'EP-Tp-RY,  o7*RE-c£p'T0-Ry,  [res'ep-tur-e,  S.  W.  J.  F 
R. ;  r?-sSp't9-re,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Generally  admitted  or 
received.  Browne,  [r.] 

R?-c£ss',  rre-s6s',  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  K  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [reces- 
susj  L.]  Retirement;  retreat;  a  withdrawing;  place  o( 
retirement:  —  a  cavity  in  the  face  of  a  wall;  a  niche; 

—  place  of  secrecy  ;  private  abode ;  privacy ;  secret  part 

—  remission  or  suspension;  intermission:  —  a  decree  of 
the  German  diet.  §5" -Although  all  the  orthoSpists  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  we  often 
hear  it  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first. 

Re-cEssed',*  (re-s5st')  a.  Furnished  with  recesses.  P  Cyc. 

Re-c£s'sipn,  (re-sgsh'yn)  n.  [reccssiojh.]  Act  of  reced- 
ing ;  act  of  relaxing  ;  a  retreat ;  a  going  hack. 

Re'jCHAB-ite,*  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect  among  the  an- 
cient Jews.  Jeremiah, 

Re-chaN(^e',  v.  a.  [rechanger,  Fr.]  To  change  again.  TTry- 
den. 

Re-chXR(jIE',  V.  a.  [rechargcTyFt.]  To  charge  again :  -to 
accuse  in  return. 

Rii-CHAS'TEN,*  (re-chas'sn)w.  a.  To  chasten  again.  Moore. 

R:e:-cheaT',  n.  [radiaty  old  Fr.]  (Hunting)  A  recall  by  the 
horn  to  the  dogs.  Shtik, 

R?-CHEAT',  (re-chet')  V.  71.  To  blow  the  recheat.  Zh-aytom. 

Re-ch66se^,*  v.  a.  To  choose  again  ;  to  reelect.  Johnsoiu 

iRfif-l-DiVATE,  V,  n.  To  fall  back  ;  to  backslide.  Bp.  Jiw- 
drews. 

IRe-cId-j-va'tiqn,  n.  \recidivusy  L.]  Backsliding;  a  re 
lapse.  Bv,  Hall. 

tR£c-}-r>i'vovs,  a.  Subject  or  liable  to  fall  again.  Bailey. 

Rfi^'j-PE,  (r6s'5-pe)  n.  [L.]  A  medical  prescription;  an^ 
prescription. 

R?-cIp'!-£n-c¥,*  71.  Actor  capacity  of  receiving;  recfp 
tion.  Bp,  Wilson, 
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|l¥-clP'T-?NT,  1.  [rectpiensy  L,]  A  receiver  ■  »  vessel  which 
receives. 

I^-cIp'rq-cal,  a.  [reciprocusy  L.]  Acting  in  vicissitude 
or  by  turns;  alternate;  mutual,  mutually  interchangea- 
ble.—  Reciprocal  figures^  (Oeom.)  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind,  as  triangles,  parallelograms,  &c.,  so  related, 
that  two  sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  an  analo- 
gy of  which  the  means  are  the  two  corresponding  sides 
of  th  other.  —  Reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  of  four 
numbers  or  terms  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  that  the  fourth  has  to  the  third,  or 
when  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the 
reciprocal  of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth. 

Rti-ciP'RQ-CAL,  n.  (^rit/i.)  The  quotient  resulting  from 
the  division  of  unity  by  any  number.  —  [An  alternacy. 
Bacon.] 

RE-c'ip-Rp-cXL'i-Ty,*?!.  The  quality  of  being  reciprocal. 
Coleridge, 

RiS-cIp'rp-cal-ly,  ad.  Mutually;  interchangeably. 

R¥-clp'Rp-c^L-N£ss,  71.  Mutual  return  ;  alternateness. 

R:i?-cIp'rp-cate,  v.  n.  [i.  reciprocated j  pp.  recipro- 
cATiWQ,  RECIPROCATED.]  To  act  interchangeably;  to  al- 
ternate. 

R¥-cIp'r<?-cate,  v.  a.  To  exchange  mutually;  to  inter- 
change. 

Ee-cIp-rp-ca'tiqn,  ?i.  [reciprocatioy  L.]  Act  of  recipro- 
cating ;  alternation  ;  action  interchanged. 

RE5!-|-pr69'i-ty,  (res-§-pr5s'e-te)  n.  [rdciprocite,  Fr.l  Re- 
ciprocal act,  right,  or  obligation ;  interchange.  Black- 
stone. 

U:?-cIp-R9-c6r'novs,*  a.  Having  horns  turned  backwards 

and  forwards,  sis  those  of  a  ram.  Scott. 
•e-cir'cvm-ci§e,*  V,  a.  To  circumcise  again.  Barrow. 

R?-cl§"i9N,  (re-sizh'im)  n.  [Fr. ;  recutm.,  L.]  Act  of  cut- 
ting off. 

R];:-ci't^l,  n.  Act  of  reciting ;  account ;  relation ;  narra- 
tive ;  repetition ;  rehearsal ;  narration ;  recitation ;  de- 
tail. 

Rg^-j-TA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  reciting ;  that  which  is  recited; 
recital ;  rehearsal. 

R£c-I-T-flL-TlvE',  (res-e-t^-tevO  n.  [recitatSf,  Fr.]  {Mas.)  A 
kind  of  singing  differing  but  little  from  ordinary  speak- 
ing; a  sort  of  tuneful  pronunciation  ;  a  chant. 

Rfi^-j-T^-TiVE',*  a.  Uttered  musically;  cha.nting.  .Addison. 

Rfi^-j-T^-TlvE'LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  recitative. 

R&p-f-TA~TP ro,'  (r&s-e-t^-lG'vg)  n.  [It.]  Same  as  recitti- 
tive.  Pope. 

B^-cTte',  v.  a.  [recitOy  L. ;  ricitery  Fr.]  [i.  recited  ;  pp. 
BEciTrsQ,  RECITED.]  To  rehearse;  to  repeat;  to  enu- 
merate ;  to  tell  over;  to  recapitulate. 

Re-cite',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  recital  or  recitation.  Smart. 

tRE-CITE',  n.  [rccity  Fr.]  Recital.  Temple. 

R?-c1t':?r,  71.  One  who  recites.  Burton. 

R^CKyV.a.  To  heed;  to  care  for.  Sidney.  —  It  recks,  (im- 
personal,)  to  care  for  or  cortcern  ;  as,  "  It  recks  me  not." 
Milton. 

tR£cK,  V.  n.  To  care ;  to  heed ;  to  mind.  Spenser. 

B£cK'l:^ss,  a.  Careless;  heedless;  thoughtless;  rash. 

R£cK'liEss-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  reckless  manner.  Udal. 

R£ck'l^ss-n£ss,  71.  Carelessness;  negligence.  Sidney. 

R£cK'ON,  (refc'kn)  v.  a.  [L  RECKOpfEo  ;  p/j.  reckoning, 
AECKOHED.]  To  compute ;  to  number;  to  count;  to 
steem ;  to  account ;  to  estimate  ;  to  calculate  :  to  assign 
n  an  account.  Q:^  "  To  reckouy  to  suppose  ;  to  conjec- 
ture; to  conclude  ;  as,  '/  reckon  he'll  come.'  "  Brockett. 
.—  "  ^  Ireckony  I  guess,''  are  idiomatic  in  Devonshire." 
Palmer.  —  "  To  reckon  is  used  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  as  guess  is  in  the  Northern."  Pickering.  —  The 
provincial  use  in  some  parts  of  England,  with  respect  to 
this  word,  is  the  same  as  the  colloquial  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

E&CK'on,  (rgk'kn)  v.  n.  To  compute;  to  calculate;  to 
state  an  account ;  to  charge  to  account ;  to  give  an  ac- 
count;  to  pay  a  penalty;  to  call  to  punishment;  to  lay 
stress  or  dependence  upon. 

RficK'ON-ER,  (rek'kn-er)  71.  One  who  reckons.        \ 

REcK'ON-iNO,  (rek'kn-lng)  ti.  Computation  ;  calculation  ; 
account  of  time  ;  account  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  money 
charged  by  a  host  or  landlord;  account  talten  ;  esteem; 
account;  estimation.  —  (JVawt.)  The  estimated  place  of  a 
ship  calculated  from  the  rate,  as  determined  by  the  log, 
and  the  course,  as  determined  by  the  compass. 

R£ck'oj!»-Ing-Book,  (rek'kn-lng-biik)  n.  A  book  in  which 
money  received  and  expended  is  set  down. 

R]^-CLAIM',  (-klam')  V.  a.  \reclamOy  L.]  [i.- reclaimed; pp. 
RECLAIMING,.  RECLAIMED.]  To  Call  Dacfc  from  error  or 
vice;  to  reform;  to  correct.  —  [rSclamer,  Fr.]  To  reduce 
to  the  statp  desired ;  to  recall ;  to  recover. 

Re-claim',  v.  n.  To  exclaim.  Pope.  [R.l 

Re-claim',*  t>.  a.  To  claim  anew.  Parker. 

*R?-CLAIM',  n.  Reformation.  Hales.  Recovery.  Spenser. 

RE-cLAiM'A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed ;  recoverable. 

Re -CLAIM' ANT,  71.  A  contradicter.  Waterland.  [R.] 

RE-CLAiM'£:q:ss,  a.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed.  Lee. 


RfiC  L4-mX'TI0N,  71.  [Fr.]  Recovery;  demand.  Bp  Hali. 

Re-clXsp'.*  v.  a.  To  clasp  or  embrace  again.  Paley. 

R£c-Lj-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  or  State  of  leaning  or  reclining. 

R?  CLIWE',  V.  a.  \rerMnOy  L. ,  r6cliner,  Pr.J  {i.  reclinbi* 
pp.  RECLINING,  RECLINED.]  To  lean  back  j  to  lean  sido 
ways_. 

Re-clinE',  r.  71.  To  rest ;  to  repose;  to  lean.  Shenstone. 

R?-clIne',  o.  [reclinisy  L.]  In  a  leaning  posture.  MH 
ton.  [r.] 

R¥-CLiN'5R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  reclines:  — a  dial 
whose  plane  reclines  frqm  the  perpendicular.  Francis 

Re-clo^e',  (re-kloz')  v.  a.  To  close  again.  Pope. 

Re-cludes  v.  a.  [recludoy  L.]  To  open.  Harvey.  [Rj 

RJE-CLUSE',  [re-klus',  S.  fV,  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.\  a 
Weclusy  reclas'e.  Fr.J  A  retired  person ;  a  person  secluded 
from  the  worm ;  a  hermit. 

Re-cluse',  a.  Shut  up;  retired  ;  solitary.  Prior 

|RE-ciiU§E',  V.  a.  To  shut  up.  Donne. 

R?-close'ly,  ad.  In  retirement ;  like  a  recluse. 

Re-cluse'n^ss,  71.  Retirement.  Feltham. 

R?-CLu'§ipN,  (r^-itlfl'zhun)  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  a  recluse 

a?-CLu'sjvE,  a.  Affording  concealment.  Shak. 

Re-cp-Xg-v-la'tipn,  71.  A  second  coagulation.  Boylo 

tR:?-c5cT',  V.  a.  [recoctusy  L.]  To  cook  or  vamp  up.  Bp 
Taylor. 

Re-c6c'tion,*7i.  a  repeated  coction  or  boiling.  Scrope. 

Rfic-pGr-Nl"TipN,  (rek-9g-nish'un)  7i.  [recognitio,  L.J  Act 
of  recognizing;  state  of  being  "recognized  ;  review;  ren* 
ovation  of  knowledge;  acknowledgment. 

||R?-c6&'Kl-TOR,*7i.  ;p/.  B¥-c6&'Ni-TpR§-  (Law)  A  Jury 
empanelled  on  an  assize ;  so  called  because  they  ac- 
knowledge a  disseizin  by  their  verdict.  fVhishaw. 

Rje-c6g-'ni-za-ble,  [re-kSg'ne-zst-bl,  Ja. ;  re-k6n'?-2si-bl, 
K.  )=r&.  f  rek'9g-nl-z^-bl,  Sm.]' a.  That  may  be  acknowl- 
edged or  recognized. 

1[Re-c6g'ni-zance,  [re-k5g'ne-zans,  JV.  J.  F.  Sm.;  r?- 
kSn'e-zans,  S.  P.  K.  Wb.  f  r?-k5g'n§-z5ns  or  r^-kSn'?- 
zans,  Ja.]  n.  {reconnaissance y  Fr.]  An  acknowledgment 
recognition. —  (Law)  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debtupon 
record:  —  an  obligation  which  a  man  enters  into  before 
some  court  or  magistrate  to  do  some  act: — also  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  recognizor  .of  something  due  to  th« 
recognizee.  8::;^"I[ithe  general  sense,  the  5- is  sound- 
ed ;  in  professional  legal  use,  it  is  usually  sunk."  Smart. 

Re-c6g-ni-za'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  recognizing.  Blackstone. 

||R£c'pG-NlZE,  [r6k'9g-niz,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  re-kpg- 
niz',  S. ;  rek'pn-iz,  P.  Wb. .-  —  sometimes  incorrectlyi 
pronounced  re-kog'niz.]  v.  a.  [recognoscoy  L.]  [i.  recog- 
nized ;  j?^.  recognizing,  RECOGNIZED.]  To  recover  the^ 
knowledge  of;  to  know  again;  to  acknowledge;  to 
avow ;  to  confess  ;  to  own  ;  to  review  ;  to  reexamine. 

R£c'p<j-nIze,*  v.  71.  To  enter  into  recognizance.  Pkillips* 

IIRe-cog-ni-zee',  7t.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  one  ia- 
bound  by  recognizance. 

1RiSc'p&-Niz-JgR,*  71.  One  who  recognizes.  Shafiesbury, 
R:e-cog-ni-zor',  n.(Law)  One  who  gives  a  recognizance* 
L?-coIl',  v.  n.  [recnler,  Fr-l  [i.  recoiled  ;  pp.  recoilino, 
RECOILED.]  To  rush  or  fall  back  in  consequence  of  resist^ 
ance  ;  to  rebound  ;  to  reverberate  :  —  to  fail;  to  shrink, 

IRe-coIl',  v.  a.  To  cause  to  recoil.  Spenser. 

R]E-co1l',  n.  A  falling  or  springing  back;  resilience:  —  tho 
rebound  of  firearms,  or  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  whe» 
discharged. 

RE-cotL'ER,  71.  One  who  recoils  or  falls  back.  Todd. 

R^-co!][l'|NG,  ti.   Act  of  shrinking  back;  revolt;  recoli 

R^-cblL'jNG-Ly,  ad.  fVith  retrocession.  Huloet. 

Re-coI'n',  v.  a.  To  coin  over  again.  .Addison. 

Re-coin' Ag^E,  n.  Act  of  coining  anew;  a  new  coinago 

Re-coIn'er,*  n.  One  who  recoins. 

R£c-pL-LiSCT',  V.  a.  [recollectiiSy  L.]  [i.  recollected  ;  pp. 
recollecting,  recollected.]  To  recall  to  mind  ok 
memory  ;  to  remember  ;  to  recover  to  memory. 

Re-cpL-LEct',  v.  a.  To  collect  or  gather  again.  Donne. 

REc'pL-LficT,*  j  n.  [recollety  Fr.]  A  monk  of  a  reformed 

Ri!;c'pL-L£T,*    \     order  of  Franciscans.  fVeecer, 

R£c-pL-LEc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  recollecting  ;  reminiscence 
remembrance  ;  memory ;  recovery  of  notion  ;  revival  ifr 
the  memory.  Locke.  [Smart 

REc-Pl-l£c'tjve,*  a.  Implying  or  causing  recollection 

RE-c6ii-p-N|-ZA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  Tecolonizmg.  Everett. 

Re-col'p-nize,*  v.  a.  T(  colonize  anew.  P.  Cyc. 

Re-CPM-bjne',  v.  a.  To  combine  or  join  together  again 

Re-c6m'fprt,  (-kum-)  v.  a.  To  comfort  again. 

fRE-coM'FpRT-Lfess,  a.  Being  without  comfort.  Spenser 

tRE-c6M'FpR-TURE,*  71.  Renewal  of  conifurt.  Shak. 

Re-cpm-m£nce',  v.  a.  [recommencer,  Fr.]  To  commence 
or  begin  anew. 

Re-cPM-m£nce',*u.  71.  To  commence  again.  Howell. 

Rb-CPM-mEnce'ment,*7i.  a  renewed  beginning.  Johnsa-m 

R£c-PM-m£nd',  u.  a.  [recommander,  Fr.]  [i.  recommend. 
ED  ;  j>p.  recommending,  recommended.]  To  comnierid 
or  praise  to  another:  to  make  acceptable;  to  cornmii 
with  prayers. 

R£c-pm-m£nd'a-el.e,  a.  That  may  be  recommended. 
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Rfi,1-QM-MfiNB'A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Desert  of  praise.  More. 

R£c-pM-MfiND'A-BiiV,  ad.  So  aa  to  deserve  praise.  Sher- 
vtaod 

l£c-9M-MEN-DA'Tlpw,  tu  [recommandation^  Fr.]  Act  of 
Tecommending;  that  which  recommends}  a  favorable 
representation  ;  a  commendation  ;  a  credential. 

tR.fic-pM-M£N'DA-TlvE,*  n.  A  recommendation.  JodreU. 

Rfic-pM-MfiN'D^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Conveying  praise ;  laudatory. 

Rfic-pm-MteND'ER,  71.  One  who  recommends. 

Re-cOM-mIt',  v.  a.  To  commit  anew.  Clarendon. 

Re-cpm-mIt'ment,*  n.  A  new  commitment.  J3sh. 

Re-cpm-mIt'tj^l,*  71.  A  new  or  second  committal.  Gent 
Jifag. 

Re-cpih-pXct',3  a.  To  join  or  compact  anew,  Donne. 

tRfic-pM-PEN-SA'TipN,  71.  Recompense.  Huloet. 

R£c'PM-p£nse,  v.  a.  [rdcompenseri  Fr.]  [i.  recompensed  ; 
pp.  REcoMPENsiNo,  RECOMPENSED.]  To  pay  back  an  equiv- 
alent; to  repay}  to  requite}  to  give  in  requital }  to  com- 
pensate  }  to  remunerate  ;  to  redeem. 

Rfic'pM-PfiNSEjTi.  [Fr.]  Reward  ;  requital}  compensation  ; 
remuneration }  satisfaction  ;  amends, 

R£c-pm-p£ns']er,*  71.  One  who  recompenses.  Fox, 

Re-CPM-pile'ment,  n.  New  compilement.  Bacon. 

Re-cqm-po^e',  v.  a.  [recomposevj  Fr.]  To  compose,  form, 
or  quiet  anew. 

Re-CPM-po§'er,*  71.  One  who  recomposes.  More. 

RE-c6M-pp-9l"TipN,  (-zish'un)  n.  A  new  composition. 

Rfic-pN-clL'A-BLE,  a.  [rdconcUiable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  rec- 
onciled, conciliated,  or  made  consistent}  consistent. 

R6c-pN-ciL'A-BLE-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  reconcilable. 

R£c'pN-CILE,  u.  a.  [r^concilicr,  Ft.  ;  reconcilio,  li.]  [i.  eec- 
owciled  }  pp.  RECONciLrNa,  RECONCILED.]  To  make  to 
like  again  ;  to  make  tj  be  liked  again  ;  to  conciliate  ;  to 
propitiate  }  to  make  consistent ;  to  restore  to  favor,  [fTo 
purify.  Puller.  To  reestablish.  Spertaer.] 

fR£c'pN-ciLE,  V.  n.  To  become  reconciled.  Abp.  Sail- 
croft. 

Rfec'pw-ciLE-MENT,  n.  Reconciliation.  Milton. 

Rfic'pjf-clL-ER,  71.  One  who  reconciles. 

RfiC-pN-cTL-i-A'Tipw,  n.  [reconciliation  L.]  Act  of  recon- 
ciling }  state  of  being  reconciled  ;  renewal  of  friendship } 
solution  of  seeming  contrarieties  ;  atonement. 

Rfic-pw-cXL'}-^-Tp-R¥,  a.  Tending  to  reconcile.  Bp.  HaXl. 

Re-CPN-d£nse',  v.  a.  To  condense  anew.  Boyle. 

Rfic'pN-DlTE,  or  Re-con'dite,  [rek'^n-dit,  W.  J.  Ja. 
Wh. ;  re-k^n-dlt',  S.  K. ;  re-ki5n'dit,  P.  Sm.  R. ;  r5k'9n-dlt 
or  re-kSn'djt,  F.J  a.  {racondxtus^  L.]  Hidden  }  secret  } 
profound  }  abstruse }  deep }  interior ;  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. 

J):5="  "Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey  on 
the  last;  and  Fenning,  only,  on  the  hrst.  But,  notwith- 
standing so  many  authorities  are  against  me,  I  am  nmch 
deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be  not  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  that  accentuatio'^  which  I  have  given.  We 
have  but  few  instances  in  the  language  where  we  receive 
a  word  from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a  syllable,  that  we 
do  not  remove  the  accent  higher  than  the  original.  Thus 
recondite,  derived  from  recondUus,  may  with  as  much  pro- 
priety remove  the  accent  from  the  long  penultimate,  as 
carbuncle  from  carbuncubcs^  calumny  from  calumnia,  detri- 
ment from  detrimcntum,  innocency  from  innocentia,  contro- 
versy from  controversial  and  a  thousand  others.  The  word 
incondite  must  certainly  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
word  ;  and  we  find  those  orthoepists,  who  have  the  word, 
accent  it  as  they  do  recondite^  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last 
syllable,  but  Mr.  Fenning,  inconsistently,  on  the  second." 
Walker.  [R.] 

fR?-c6N'Dl-Tp-RY,*7i.  A  storehouse  ;  a  repository.  JliizjtTidcr. 

Re-cpn-dOct',  v.  a.  To  conduct  again.  Dryden, 

Re-CPN-dDc'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  reconducting.  —  {Law)  A 
renewing  of  a  former  lease.  Bouvier. 

Re-CPN-f1rm',  v.  a.  To  confirm  or  establish  again. 

RE-cpw-Jolw',  V.  a.  To  conjoin  or  join  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-cdN'NOis-SAifCE'*  n.  [Fr.]  An  examination  of  a 
tract  of  country  or  of  the  sea-coast,  preparatory  to  the 
march  of  an  army,  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  canal, 
&c.,  or  the  embarcation  of  troops.  P.  Cye. 

Rfic-pN-NOl'TRE,  (.rek-^n-oi'tyr)  [rSk-9n-til'tur,,7a.  Stti.  R.  ; 
re-kQU-bi'tur,  Wb.  Davis  f  refc-gn-a'tyr  or  rek-gn-Bi'tyr, 
K.]  V.  a.  [reconnoitre^  Fr.]  \i.  reconnoitred  ;pp.  recon- 
noitring, RECONNOITRED  ]  To  vlew }  to  survey,  particu- 
larly for  military  purposes;  to  examine.  Addison, 

Re-c6n'QUER,  (r^-kSng'ker)  v.  a.  \reconqu6rir,  Fr.J  To 
conquer  again. 

Re-c6n'qu£st,*  71.  A  renewed  conquest.  Dryden. 

Re-c6n'se-crate,  v.  a.  To  consecrate  anew.  Ayliffe. 

RE-c6N-s?-CRA'TlpN,*n.  A  renew  ed  consecration.  Bum. 

RE-cpN-sIi>'ER,  V.  a.  To  consider  again }  to  review  }  to  re- 
new the  consideration  of;  to  retract. 

Rii-cpN--siD-?R-A'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  reconsidering.  John- 
son. 

'Rf-C'6N'sp-iiATE,  u.  a.  To  comfort  again.  WoUon. 


Re  cpN-s5L-|-DX'TipN,=*'  n.   A  second  tonsoUdation.  Di 

la  Beche. 

Re  cpN-sTRttCT',*  V.  a.  To  Construct  again;  to  rebuild 
Tacker. 

RE-cpN-STRDc'TIpw,*  71.  Act  of  reconstructing.  Belsham 

RE-cpN-TlN'u-^NCE,*  n.  Act  of  recontinuing.  Drayton. 

RE-cpN-TlN'VE,*  V.  a.  &  n.  To  continue  again.  Stirling: 

RE-cpN-VENE',  V.  n.  To  assemble  anew.  Clarendon. 

RE-cpN-v£N'TipN,*  n.  {Civil  law)  An  action  brought  by  s 
party  who  is  defendant,  against  the  plaintilT,  before  the 
same  jud^e.  Bouvier. 

RE-cpN-viER'siprf,  n.  A  second  conversion. 

RE-cpN-vfeRT',  V.  a.  To  convert  again.  Milton. 

Re-CPN-vey',  (-va')  V.  a.  To  convey  again.  Denhanu 

RE-cpN-VEY'^NCE,*  (re-kpu-va'^ns)  n.  A  repeated  con 
yeyance.  Blaclcstone.  J,^^ 

RE-c6p'y,*  V.  a.  To  copy  anew ;  to  transcribe  again.  TweA- 

Re-cord',  v.  a.  [recordor,  L.  ;  recorder^  Fr.]  \i.  recorded  , 
•pp.  RECORDING,  REcoRxiED.]  To  register  any  thing,  so 
that  its  memory  may  not  be  lost }  to  celebrate  ;  to  cause 
to  be  remembered  ;  to  enroll.  [fTo  recite  }  to  tune ;  to  call 
to  mind.  Spenser^ 

fRE-coRD',  V.  n.  To  sing  a  tune  ;  to  play  a  tune.  Skak. 

Rfic'pRD,  [rgk'tjrd,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  rek'prd  or  r^ 
kdrd',  W-JF.]  n.  [Fr.]  Register;  an  authentic  memorial} 
an  enrolment ,  a  memorandum.  J)5"  "Old  authors  ac- 
cent the  noun  as  the  verb,  and  this  accentuation  is  some- 
times still  retained;  as  in  the  phrase,  *A  court  nf  re- 
cord'.' "  Smart.  But,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  common- 
ly, in  thisphrase,  pronounced  rSc'<^d. 

tRfec-pR-DA'TipN,  71.  [recordation  L.]  Remembrance.  Shak. 

Re-cord'er,  n.  One  who  records ;  one  who  registers  any 
event: — the  chief  judicial  officer  of  a  city:  —  a  musi- 
cal instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  flageolet.  Bacon. 

RE-cbRD'ER-SHlp,*7i.  The  office  of  recorder.  SirJ.Mack- 
intosh. 

Re-co&ch',  V.  n.  To  couch  or  lie  down  again.   Wotton 

Re-coOnt',  v.  a.  [reconter,  Fr.]  [i.  recounted  ;  pp.  rb 
COUNTING,  RECOUNTED.]  To  relate  in  detail ;  to  tell  dis- 
tinctly; to  recapitulate  ;  to  enumerate;  to  describe. 

Re-c60nt',*  v.  a.  To  count  again.  J.  Levering. 

tRjG-coONT'MEKT,  71,  Relation}  recital.  Shak. 

RE-c6up',*or  R:e-c6upe',*  v.  a.  [recouper,  Fr.]  To  cut 
again.  —  (Law)  To  make  a  aet-on,  defalcation,  or  dis- 
count;, as  by  a  defendant  to  the  claim  of  a  plaintiff 
Bouvier. 

Re-c6up'er,*  71.  One  who  recoups  or  keeps  back.  Story. 

fRE-c6URE',  v.  a.  To.recover.  Spenser.  See  Recurb. 

Re-course',  (re-kors')  n.  [recursus,  L. ;  recours.  Er.l  [fFre- 
quent  passage  ;  access.  Shak,  Return.  Barrow.]  —  ^recowra 
Fr.]  Application,  as  for  help  or  protection  ;  resort. 

fRE-couRSE',  (re-kors')  v.  iu  To  return.  Fox. 

fRE-couRSE'EUli,  a.  Moving  alternately.  Drayton, 

Re-c6v'ER,  (re-kiiv'er)  v.  a.  [recouvrer^  Fr.  }  recupero,  L 

[?'.  RECOVERED  }  pp.  RBCOVtRING,  RECOVERED.]   To  TO 

store  from  sickness  or  disorder;  to  repair;  to  regain;  t4 
retrieve  ;  to  recruit ;  to  get  again. 

Re-c6v'er,  v.  71.  To  gain  health  or  strength, 

Re-c6v'er,*  v.  a.  To  cover  again.  Black. 

R?-c6v'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [recouvrablCf  Ft.]  That  may  be  re 
covered  ;  possible  to  be  regained. 

RE-c6v'ER-^-BLE-NiSss,*  71.  State  of  being  recoverable 
Examiner. 

Re-c6v'er-er,*  71.  One  who  recovers.  Clarke. 

Re-c5v-er-or',*  n.  {Law)  One  who  obtains  a  claim,  in  a 
suit  of  common  recovery,  from  the  defendant  or  there- 
coveree'.  Blackstone. 

Re-c6v'er-y,  71.  Act  of  recovering ;  state  of  being  recov- 
ered }  restoration  from  sickness.  —  (Law)  The  act  of  cut< 
ting  off  an  entail ;  act  of  obtaining  any  thing  by  trin'  of 
law. 

REc'R^-ANT,  a.  [r^cr^flTie,  old  Fr.]  Cowardly;  mean-spir- 
ited ;  apostate  ;  false  }  faithless. 

REc'rE-ate,  v,  a.  [recreo,  L.]  [i.  recreated  }  pp.  recre- 
ating, recreated.]  To  refresh  after  toil;  to  amuse  (tf 
divert ;  to  delight ;  to  gratify  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  revive 

R£c'r:?-ate,  v.  71.  To  take  recreation.  L.  Addison. 

Re-cre-ATE',  v.  a.  To  create  anew.  Donne. 

R£c-R:n:-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  recreating ;  relief  after  toil  of 
pain ;  amusement  in  sorrow  or  distress ;  refreshment 
amusement;  diversion;  entertainment;  sport;  pastime 

Re-cre-a'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  recreating  ;  a  new  creation. 
WaVcer. 

R£c'R?-A-TjVE,  a.  Serving  to  recreate  ;  refreshing;  giv- 
ing relief  after  labor  or  paTn  ;  amusing ;  diverting. 

R£c'RE-a-tjve-ly,  arf.  With  recreation;  with  diversion 

R£c're-a-tive-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  recreative 

R£c're-m£nt,  71.  [recrementumj  L.]  Dross  ;  spume  ;  su- 
perfluous matter  cast  off. 

Ritc-RE-MfiWT'AL,  a.  Drossy  ;  recrementitious  ;  refuse. 

R£c-R?-M?N-Ti"Tiovs,  (-tish'us)  a.  Drossy  ;  spumy  ;  con- 
sisting of  refuse.  Boyle, 

Re  crIm'i-nate,  v.  n.  [r^Griminerj  Fr. ;  re  and  criminorf 

L.]  [t.  recriminated  }  pp.  RECRIMINATinO,  RECRIHINAT 
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ED.J  To  criminate  or  reproach  mutually  j  to  return  one 
accusation  with  another. 

A?-CRlM'j-NATE,  V.  (u  To  Bccuse  in  return. 

Re-crTtvi-i-na^tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  recriminating;  return 
of  one  accusation  with  another. 

R^-CRlM'l-NVTlVE,*  a.  Returning  crimination.  Q«.  Rev 

R¥-cr/m'|-na-T9R,  n.  One  who  recriminates. 

RE-CRTiM'i-N^-Tp-RV,  tt.  Retorting  accusation.  Burke. 

tK?-CRD'DEN-C¥,  n.  Recrudescency.  Bacoju 

fRE-CRV-D£s'CEN-cy,  n.  {recnLdescmce,  Fr.  ;  recrudesco^ 
Li.]  State  of  becoming  sore  again  j  a  sort  of  relapse. 
Bacon. 

fRE-CRU-Dfis'c^NT,  fl.  [recrudeacens^  li.]  Growing  sore  or 
painful  again.  Bailey. 

Re-crGit',  (r§-itrat')  v.  a.  [recruicr,  Fr.l  [i.  receuited  j 
pp.  RBCHuiTiNQ,  EECRuiTED.]  To  repair  by  new  supplies  j 
to  supply  an  army  with  new  men  j  to  regain ;  to  recover ; 
to  retrieve;  to  replace  ;  to  refresh. 

R?-crOit',  (re-kr4t')  v.  n.  To  raise  new  soldiers:— to 
receive  new  strength ;  to  grow  again. 

R?-cRtIiT',  (re-kratO  n.  Supply  of  any  thing  wasted:  — a 
newly  enlisted  soldier. 

R?-crUit'?r,  n.  One  who  recruits.  fVood. 

R^-CRtllT'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  recruiting.  Smart,  [r.] 

R£c'tXn-g-IjE,  n.  [rectangulus,  h.]  A  right-angled  paral- 
lelogram ;  any  geometrical  figure  containing  one  or  more 
right  angles. 

R£c'tXn-GLE,  (r6k'tang-gl)  a.  Rectangular.  Browne. 

R£c'tXn-gled,  (r6k't!ing-gld)  a.  Rectangular. 

R£c-tXn'gv-la.r,  (rek-tang'gy-IStr)  «•  Right-angled  ;  hav- 
ing one  or  more  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

R£c-tAn'gv-I'*R-L'¥,  ad.  With  right  angles.  Browne, 

R£c-TAN'Gy-L^R-NESS,*  )  n.  The  quality  of  being  rectan- 

R£c-TXN-Gy-LXR'I-Ty,*  J     gular.  ./ish. 

R£c'Tt-Fi-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rectified  or  set  right. 

R6c-T}-Fi-CA'Trp»,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  rectifying  or  set- 
ting right.  —  (Math.)  The  finding  of  a  right  line  equal  to 
a  proposed  curve.  —  (Chenu)  The  act  of  strengthening 
and  purifying  spirituous  liquors  by  repeated  distillation. 

R£c'T|-ri-ER,  71.  One  who  rectifies;  that  which  rectifies: 
—  an  instrument  that  shows  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, 

R£c'Tl-py,  V.  a.    [rectifierj  Fr. ;  rectus  and  facioj  L.]  [i. 

RECTIFIED  i     pp.     KECTIFyiNG,     RECTIFIED.]      To     make 

right ;  to  reform ;  to  redress  ;  to  amend  ;  to  correct ;  to 
mend: — to  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  distillation; 
to  redistil, 

R£o-T|-lIn'5-ai.,*  o.  Bounded  by  right  lines  ;  rectilinear. 
Brande. 

R£c-Tl-LtN'?-AR,  a.  [rectus  and  liTiea,  L.]  Consisting  of 
right  lines ;  bounded  by  straight  lines ;  rectilineal. 

R£c-Tj-LlN-E-AR'f-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  rectilinear,  or  in 
right  lines.  Coleridge. 

RJ6c-Tl-LlN'E-oOs,  a.  Rectilinear.  Ray.  [r,] 

R£c'T|-TUDE,  n.  [rectitadOf  L.]  State  of  being  right; 
straightness,  not  curvity ;  freedom  from  moral  curvity 
or  obliquity ;  uprightness ;  right  judgment ;  due  delibera- 
tion and  decision. 

Rfic'TO,*  71.  (Law)  A  writ  of  right.  Whishaw, 

R£c'tqr,  n.  {recteury  Fr. ;  rector,  L.]  [Ruler;  governor. 
Hale.\  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  and  charge  of  a 
parish  church  :  —  the  head  of  a  literary  seminary. 

R£c'Tp-RATE,*  n.  The  office  of  rector.  Wm.  HowitU 

REC-To'Rf-AL,  a.  [rectoro/,  Fr.j  Relating  to  a  rectory  or 
rector. 

Rfic'TpR-SHiP,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of  rector. 

R£c'Tp-Ry,  n.  The  benefice  of  a  rector ;  the  church  of  a 
rector ;  the  station,  living,  rights,  and  perquisites  of  a 
rector  ;  a  rector's  house  ;  parsonage. 

tRfiC'TRESS,  \         r       *   ■       T   T   /I  »     t 

REc'trI'x     \       L*"^'"^!  ^0  Groverness.  B.  Jonson. 

fefic'TyM,*  n.  (.Snot.)  The  last  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, terminating  in  the  anus.  Crabb. 

R£c'T{rs  IN  Cu^Rf-A*  [L.]  (Law)  "Right  in  court:"  — 
one  who  stands  at  the  bar  and  no  man  objects  against  him, 
on  accoun*  of  any  offence.  Hamilton. 

E£c-V-BA'l  .QN,  n.  [rartfAo,  L.  f  Act  of  lying.  Browne, 

tR?-cuLE',  D,  71.  {recvlery  Fr.]  To  fall  backward  j  to  recoil. 
Barret. 

fR^-cOMB',  (r§-kiim')  v  n.  {recwtnho,  L.]  To  lean  ;  to  re- 
pose. JiUm, 

R?-cOm'bence,  n.  Act  or  posture  of  lying ;  recumbency, 

iE-c&M'B^N-cy,  n.  The  posture  or  act  of  lying ;  rest ;  re- 
pose, 

R?-cOm'bent,  a.  [recumbem^  L.]  Lying;  leaning;  reclin- 
ing ;  reposing ;  inactive  ;  listless. 

R?-cDM'B¥NT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  recumbent  poature.  Dr.  Al- 
ien. 

fR?-cu'PER-^-J8i-E,*  a.  Recoverable.  Cfiaucer. 

Re-cu'P¥R-ate,*  v.  a.  To  recover;  to  regain.  JV.  Bid- 
die.  [R.] 

fR:^-CU-PER-A'TrpN,  7*.  [recuperation  L.]  Recovery  of  a 
thing  lost.  More. 

RE-cu'p?R-VTtVE,  o.  Restorative  j  recovering.  Co^eram. 


RE-cO'PJfR-^-Tp-Ry,  a   Same  as  remperatKoe.  Badey. 

R^-ciJR',  V.  n.  [recurrOy  L.j  [i.  recurred  ;  pp.  becurri-c* 
RECURRED.]  To  come  back  to  the  thought ;  to  revive  ii 
the  mind.  — [recotti'iV,  Fr.]  To  have  recourse^  to  resort, 
to  occur  or  happen  again. 

fR^-cCRB',  V.  a.  To  recover  from  sickness  or  labor.  Spem 

star. 
tR?-cORE',  71.  Recovery;  remedy.  SackBilU. 
fRE-CURE'Ll^ss,  a.  Incapable  of  remedy.  Bp,  Hall. 
Re-cDr'RJBNCE,  n.  Act  of  recurring;  return. 
R:^-cDr'rij:n-cV}  n.  Return;  recurrence. 
R^-cDr'B^NT,  a.  [rdcurrentj  Fr. ;  recurrens,  It.]  Rciluraini 

from  time  to  time  ;  coming  again.  Harvey. 
fR^-clJR'sipN,  71.  [reciirsusy  L.]  Recurreme,  Boyle. 
R?-ciiR'VATE,  V.  a.  [recurvatus,!,.]  [L  kecurvated  :  pp. 
RECURVATicra,  becurtatxd.]   To  bend  back  ;  to  recurve. 
Pennant. 
RE-cya-VA'TipN,  jh    Act  of  recurvatiig;  flexure  back- 
wards. 
Rjp-ctJavE',  V.  a.  [recurvoy  L.]  To  bow  or  bend  back.  n«Jt- 

eram. 
R?-cur'vj-tv,  n.  A  bending  or  flexure  backwards. 
R]^-cur'vovs,  a.  [recurvusy  L,J  Bent  backwards.  Derham 
||R¥-cu'5^N-CY,  n.    The  tenets  or  practice  of  a  recusstl; 

nonconformity.  Coke, 
||R]E-cu'§.5.NT,  or  llEc'V-?ANT,   [r?-ku'ziint,  P.  J.  E.  Jo. 
R.   Wb.;  rek'kLi-z^nt,  S.  K.  Sm.f  r?-ka'zgint  or  rek'ku- 
zjnt,  W.]  71.  [recusanSf  L.]  (English,  history)  One  of  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy  ai 
head  of  the  church,  chiefly  Catholics : — a  nonconformist. 
IJRe-cu'§^nt,  a.  Relating  to  or  miplying  recusancy. 
REc-V-§A'TI9N,   n.  [fRefusal.  Cotgrave.]  ~~  (Law)  Act  of 
recusing  a  judge ;  that  is,  of  requiring  him  not  to  try  4 
cause  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  personally  interested. 
R^-CU^E',   V.  a.  [ricuserj  Ft.;  recusoj    L.]  (Law)    To  re* 
fuse ;  to  challenge  that  a  judge  shall  not  try  a  cause 
Digby.  [R.] 
Rij-cDs'sipN,*  (re-kush'yn)  n.  Act  of  beating  t^ack.  Mawrtr 

der. 
R£d,  a.    Having  the  color  which  is  like  blood,  the  varie- 
ties of  which  are  scarlet,  vermilion,  crimson,  &c 
R£d,  n.  Red  color  ;  one  of  the  primitive  colors. 
|R?-dXct',  r.  a.  [redactust  h.]    To  force;  to  reduce  into 

form.  Dntvimond, 
Re-dSc'tiqn,*  71.    Act  of  digesting  or  reducing  to  form 

Ed.  Mag.    [R.J 
Re'dXn,*  71.  (Fort,)  A  kind  of  rampart  placed  in  advance 
of  the  principal  works  to  defend  the  least  protected  parts. 
Brajide. 
RjSd'-Ant,*  n.  A  small  species  of  ant.  Boot/t. 
tR:?-DXR'GVE,  V.  a,  [redarguo,  L.]  To  refute.  HakewUl. 
jRfiD-AR-GU'TlpN,  n.  [redarguiioy  L.]    A  refutation.  Ba 

con. 
R£d'-bXcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  a  red  back.  Pennant. 
R£d'-Bay,'''  71.  A  species  of  American  bay  or  laurel.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Red'-biSr-rjed,  a.  Bearing  red  berries;  as,  the  red-berried 

shrub  cassia. 
R£d'-Bird,*  tu  a  bird  of  a  red  color.  Blackmore. 
R£d'-Book,*  (-bilk)  71.  The  name  given  to  a  book  contain 
ing  the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Brit 
ish  government.  Brande, 
R£d'bbj£ast,  7t.    a  bird,  so  named  from  the  color  of  iti 

breast. 
Red'-brEast^ed,*  a.  Having  a  red  breast.  Pennant, 
R£d'-BOd,*  n.  The  Judas  tree.  Farm,  Ency. 
R£d'-CXp,*  n.    A  spectre  with  long  teeth,  supposed  to 

haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland.  Jamieson^ 
REd'-CAp,*  71.  A  name  of  a  species  of  goldfinch.  Booth 
R£d'-Chalk,*  (-chawk)  n.  Chalk  of  a  red  color.  Smart 
R£d '-CHEEKED,*  (-chekt)  a.  Having  red  cheeks.  Lee 
Reu'coat,  71.  An  liiUglish  soldier,  in  contempt. 
R£d'-c6at-ed,*  a.  Having  a  red  coat.  Scott. 
Rj^d'den,  (red'dn)  v.  a.  [i.    reddened  ;  ^j>.  reddenino, 

REDDENED.]  To  make  red.  Dryden. 
Red'den,  (red'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  red.  Dryden. 
RjSJ3-D&JV'l>{rMy*   [L.  "  To  ie^ifiWerf."]- (Z-auj)    A  term 
used  in  a  deed,  whereby  the  grantor  reserves  .something 
new  to  himself,  out  of  what  he  had  before  rented.  Botivier 
RgD'DfsH,  a.  Somewhat  red  ;  inclining  to  red. 
REo'DiSH-NiiSS,  71.  Tendency  to  redness.  Boyle. 
R^D-Dlf'TipN,  ^ivd-dish'yn)  71.  {redditlon,  Fr.,  from  rcddo, 
L.]    Restitution ;  a  rendering  ;  explanation ;  representa- 
tion. M'dton. 
RjSd'dj-tIve,   a.    [redditivusy  L.]     Answering ;    render 

ing.   [R.] 
RIid'dIiE,  71.  (Min.)    A  soft,  argillaceous  mineral,  deeply 

tinged  with  red  by  oxide  of  iron ;  red  chalk. 
fREcE,  71.  Counsel ;  advice.  Spenser.  See  Read. 
Reue,  v.  a.  To  advise.  Bums.    See  Read. 
R^-DiiEM',  V.  a.  [redimoy  L.]  [i,  redeemed;  pp.  redeem- 
ing^ redeemed.]    To  ransom;  to  relieve  from  forfeitu** 
or  captivity  by  paying  a  price  j  to  rescue  ;  to  recover  ;  tu 
recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make  amends  for;  ti 
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pay  the  penalty  of: -;-to  recover  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

tt]p<D£Eivi'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  redeemed  ;  recoverable. 

S?-DEEM'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  redeemable. 

|t:^-DEEM'ER,  n.  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems  ;  a  ransom- 
er:  —  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

Re-d^-LIb'er-atj,  «.  a.  To  reconsider.  Cotgrave. 

Re-de-lIv'er,  v.  a.  To  deliver  again  or  back.    "  ' 

Rf-DE-Llv'ER-y,  n.  A  second  or  new  delivery. 

Re-de-mAnd',  v.  a.  To  demand  back  or  again.  Addison, 

RE-DE-MI^E',*  v.  a.  [i.  REDEMISED  J  pp.  REDEMISING,  RE- 
DEMISED.] (Law)  To  regrant  lands  before  demised  for  a 
long  time  ;  to  convey  back.   Wliishaw. 

Re-d£mp'tipn,  fre-dSm'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  redemptio,  L.]  The 
act  of  redeeming ;  state  of  being  redeemed ;  ransom  ; 
release:  — the  recovery  of  mankind  W  the  mediation  of 
Christ. 

Re-d6mp'tion-a-ry,*  n.  One  who  ia  redeemed,  or  set  at 
liberty,  by  paying  a  compensation.  Hakluyt. 

R:e-d£mp  ti(?n-i?r,*  n.  A  foreign  emigrant,  who  sells 
his  services  for  a  term  of  tim"  to  pay  for  his  passage  from 
Europe  to  America.  J.  Bouchet 

Re-d£mp'tive,*  (re-dSm'tjvj  a.  Relating  to  or  Implying 
redemption.  Colendge. 

Ri:-D£MP'TQ-RtsT,*  (re-d6m't9-rlst)  re.  One  of  a  monastic 
religious  order,  founded  in  3739,  at  Naples,  by  Lignori, 
and  sometimes  called  Lignorists.  Brande. 

Ri^-DfiMP'TQ-RY,  (re-dera't9-re)  a.  Redeeming;  paid  for 
ransom.  Cliapman. 

RE-DE-scfeND',  V.  n.  To  descend  again.  Howell. 

RfiD'EYE,*  (r6d'i)  n.  (/cA.)  A  sort  of  carp  with  red  fins. 
Orahh. 

RfiD'eOM,  n.  A  disease  incident  to  children  newly  bom  :  — 
a  disease  in  grain  ;  a  kind  of  blight. 

R£d'-hAired,*  (-bird)  a.  Having  red  hair.  Orton. 

RfiD'HfiAD-ED,*  a.  Having  a  red  head.  Ooldsmith. 

R£i>-Hi-Bt"TipN,*  (red-he-bish'un)  n.  {Law)  The  avoid- 
ance of  a  sale  on  account  of  defect  in  the  thing  sold. 
Bouvier, 

R£d'h6t,  a.  Heated  to  redness ;  very  hot. 

Re-D|-(?£st',*  v.  a.  To  digest  again.  Good. 

R^-dIm'te-grate,  v.  a.  [redintegro,  L.]  To  restore;  to 
make  new.  B.  Jonson.  [r.]  [Bacon. 

tR?-DlN'TE-GRATE,  a.    Restored  ;  renewed  ;  made  new. 

R^-DlN-TE-GRA'TlpN,  n.  Renovation  ;  restoration.  — 
(Chem.)  The  restoring  of  a  mixed  body,  whose  form 
has  been  destroyed,  to  its  former  state. 

Be-DJS-bUrse',  (-biirs')  v.  a.  To  repay.  Spenser. 

Re-djs-cSv'er,*  v.  a.  To  discover  asecond  time.  Salmon. 

Re-DIS-po^e',  v.  a.  To  adjust  or  dispose  anew.  A.  Baxter. 

Re-dis-seize',*  (-sez')  V.  a.  {Law)  To  disseize  anew.  Coke. 

Re-dis-sei'zin,*  71.  {Law)  A  disseizin  made  by  one  who 
before  was  found  to  have  disseized  the  same  man  of  his 
lands  or  tenements,  for  which  a  special  writ  lay,  called  a 
torit  of  redisseiiin.   Crabb. 

Re-dis-sei'zqr,*  71.  One  who  disseizes  again.  Blackstone. 

Re-i>!9-$6lve',*7j.  a.  &  71.  To  dissolve  or  melt  again.  .Boy/c. 

Re-dis-tr1b'vte,  v.  a.  To  distribute  anew.  Cotgrave. 

Re-di-vIde',*  v.  a.  To  divide  again.  Bp.  Hall. 

R£d-l£ai>',  (-ISd)  n.  The  red  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment; an  oxide  intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  lead  ;  minium. 

Red'-lEgged,*  (-ISgd)  a.  Having  red  legs.  Hill. 

R£d'-l6t-tered,*  (-terd)  a.  Printed  with  red  letters. 
Savage. 

R£d'L¥,  ad.  With  redness.  Cotgrave. 

R£d'-MINT,*  n.  A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

R£d'NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  red.  Browne. 

R£d'9-'l6nce,  1 71.     auality  of   being  redolent;    sweet 

R£D'p-L£N-cy,  i     scent;  odor. 

R£d'P-I-Ent,  a.  [rcdolens^  L.]  Diffusing  an  odor,  smell, 
scent,  or  savor  ;  odoriferous  ;  sweet  of  scent. 

R:?-DOCb'le,  (re-dub'bl)  v.  a.  [redoubler^  Fr.]  [i.  redoub- 
led ;  pp.  REDOUBLING,  REDOUBLED.]  To  increase  by  doub- 
ling ;  to  repeat  in  return,  or  often. 

Rj^-uoDs'iiE,  (r^-dub'bl)  v.  n.  To  become  twice  as  much. 

R?-DoObt',  (re-dBuf)  n.  [reddute,  Fr. ;  ridotto,  It.]  {Fort.) 
An  outwork ;  a  work  intended  to  fortify  a  military  posi- 
tion ,  a  fortress. 

Re-doObt'^-ble,  (re-dtfiit'si-bl)  a.  [redoutable,  Fr]  For- 
midable; terrible  to  foes  ;  terrible  j  dreadful.  Pope. 

R:?-I>bCBT'ED,  a.  [redout^j  Fr.l  Formidable.  Spenser. 

E^-dBCnd',  v.  n.  [reduTido,  Ij.]  \i.  redounded  ;  pp.  be- 
DouNDiNO,  eedounded.]  To  be  sent  back,  as  a  wave,  by 
re'action ;  to  conduce'  in  the  consequence ;  to  proceed  in 
the  consequence  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  tend. 

R£d'POLE,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  sort  of  finch;  a  species  of  lin- 
net. Crabb. 

RjBd'POLL,*  71.  Same  as  rfidpoZe,  Booth. 

Re-DR£ss',  «.  a,  [redressery  Fr.]  [i.  redressed  ;  pp.  re- 
dressing, redressed.]  To  set  right;  to  amend;  to  recti- 
fy ;  to  correct ;  to  repair;  to  relieve ;  to  remedy ;  to  ease. 

Rii-DRfiss',  71.  Relief;  remedy;  amends;  reparation;  com- 
pensation for  injury ;  remuneration. 


Re-urEss'^r,  n   One  who  redresses  or  affords  relief 

RE-DRfis'siVE,  a   Affording  remedy.  Thomson.  fE.1 

RE-DRfiss'L]ESS,  a.  Without  redress  or  relief.  SSw 
wood,    [r.] 

Re-dr£ss'm?nt,*  n.  Act  of  redressing.  Jefferson,  [r.] 

R£d'-R66t,*  71.  A  worthless  weed  ;  stoneweed  : — Next 
Jersey  tea  :  —  a  plant;  puccoon  root,  turmeric,  or  Indiai 
paint.  Farm.  Ency. 

Red-sear',  (rSd-ser')  v.  n.  To  break  or  crack  under  the 
hammer,  as  iron  when  redhot.  Moxon. 

REd'shXnk,  n.  A  name  of  contempt,  formerly  given  to  tb< 
Scotch  Highlanders.  Spenser.    A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

R£d'-snow,*  n.  Snow  having  a  red  tinge.  Scoresby.  —  {Bot ; 
An  arctic  plant  or  fungus  ;  uredo  nivalis.  Hamilton. 

REd'stXrt,  n.  A  bird  resembling  the  robin -red  breast. 

R£d'streak,  n,  A  kind  of  apple;  cider  made  of  it. 

R£d'tail,  n.  A  bird  ;  same  as  the  redstart. 

REd'-tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  red  tail.  Pennant. 

REd'-Ta-P|st,*  n.  One  employed  in  a  public  ofhce,  who 
binds  parcels  with  tape.  Qu.  Rev. 

REd'throat-ed,*  a.  Having  a  red  throat.  Pennant 

REd'tSp,*  71.  A  common  species  of  valuable  grass.  Farm 
Ency, 

Re-duce',  D.  a.  [reduco,  Ij.]  [i.  nsDUCED  ;  pp.  reducing, 
REDUCED.]  To  bring  back  ;  to  bring  to  the  former  state  ; 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  diminution  ;  to  degrade ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  diminish;  to  lower;  to  curtail;  to  shorten.— 
{Arith.)  To  bring  or  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  denomination  or  state. —  To 
reclaim  to  order:  —  to  subject  to  a  rule;  to  bring  intor 
class;  as,  the  variations  of  language  are  reduced  to  rules  , 
inserts  are  reduced  to  tribes. 

Re-duce'ment,b.  Act  of  reducing;  reduction.  Bacon,  [r  ] 

Re-du'cent,*7i.  That  which  reduces.  Good. 

Re-duc':^r,  n.  One  who  reduces. 

Re-du'ci-ble,  a.  That  may  be  reduced.  South. 

Re-du'ci-ble-nEss,  71.  Quality  of  being  reducible.  BoyU 

fRE-DtJCT',  V.  a.  [reductus^  L.]  To  reduce.    Warde. 

Re-dOct',  n.  {Arch.)  A  quirH,  or  a  little  place,  taken  out 
of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regular.  Cham- 
hers, 

RE-Dtc'Ti-6  Xd  4S-sur'j>VM,*  (re-diik'she-o-)  [L.] 
{Logic)  A  species  of  argument  which  proves  nut  thu 
thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity  of  whatever  contra 
diets  it.  P.  Cyc, 

RE-DDc'TlpN,  7U  [Ft.]  The  act  of  reducing ;  state  of  be 
ing  reduced;  diminution.  —  {Aritk.)  The  changing  of 
quantities  from  one  denomination  to  another,  or  of 
bringing  them  to  one  denomination.  —  {Chein.)  Th« 
process  of  converting  a  metallic  oxide  into  metal,  by 
expelling  its  oxygen. 

R?-dOc'tjve,  a.  [r^ductifj  Fr.]  Having  the  power  of  re 
ducing. 

RE-Dt5c'TiVE,  71.  That  which  has  power  to  reduce.  Hale. 

Re-dOc'tive-ly,  orf.  By  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

Re-dDn'd!^NCE,    )  n.  [redundantiaj  L.]    State  of  being  ib 

RE-DDN'D^N-cy,J  dundant;  excess;  superabundance 
exuberance ;  difiruseness. 

Re-dDn'dant,  a,  [redundansy  L.]  Superabundant;  exu- 
berant ;  superfluous ;  excessive ;  diffuse ;  using  too  man* 
words  or  images. 

Re-dOn'dant-lv,  ad.  Superfluously  ;  superabundantly. 

Re-DU'plj-cate,  v.  a.  [i.  reduplicated  ;  pp.  redupli 
CATiNG,  reduplicated.]  To  double;  to  double  again 
PearsoTU 

Re-du-pli-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  doubling. —(^Aei.)  A  fig 
ure  by  which  a  verse  ends  with  the  same  word  wiH 
which  the  following  begins. 

Re-du'plj-ca-tive,  a.  [reduplicatif,  Fr.]  Double ;  doub- 
ling again.  Waits. 

Re-du'pli-ca-T{VE,*  n.  A  reduplicative  word.  Philosoph 
ical  Museum. 

REd'wIng,  n.  A  bird ;  a  sort  vi  thrush. 

REd'wInged,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  red  wings.  Blackmort 

Ree,  v.  a.  To  riddle  ;  to  sift.  Mortimer.  [Local,  Eiig.] 

REE,*7i.  A  small  Portuguese  copper  coin.  Crabb. 

R££'b5k,*  71.  {Zool,)  A  species  of  antelope;  rbeebok. 
P.  Cyc. 

RE-EjBH'd,  (r5-fik'o)  v.n.  [i.  reechoed;  pp  reechoinu 
reechoed.]  To  return  an  echo  ;  to  echo  back. 

Re-EjBh'o,*  (re-ek'6)  n.  An  echo  returned  or  sent  back 
Browne. 

fRKECH'Y,  a.  Smoky;  sooty  ;  sweaty ;  reeky.  Shak. 

Reed,  n.  A  common  name  of  many  aquatic  plants,  whicj 
have  a  hollow,  knotted  stalk ;  a  cane  :—  a  small  pipe,  ori. 
ginally  made  of  a  reed :  —  a  part  of  a  loom  which  resem- 
bles the  teeth  of  a  comb :  —  an  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed 

Reed'ied,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  reeds. 

Reed'en,  (reMn)  a.  Consisting  of  reeds.  JJrydeti. 

Reed'-GrSss,  71.  A  plant ;  bur-reed;  canary-grass. 

Re-Ed-i-fj-ca'tipn,  n.  [r^e.dijication,  Fr.}  Act  of  rebuild 
ing  ;  state  of  being  rebuilt ;  a  new  edification 

Re-Ed'i-fv,  v.  a.  [riedifier,  Fr.]  To  edify  again ;  to  re 
build.  Spenser. 
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lEiiD'iNGj*  71,   (Arch.)   A  number  of  beaded  mouldings 

uniceil  together,  as  in  chimney  jambs,  wooden  pilasters, 

common  picture-frames,  &c.  Francis. 
ItEED'L^ss,  a.  Being  without  reeds.  May. 
'Ieed'mace,*  n.  A  plant  that  grows  near  water.  Booth. 
Reed'pIpe,*  n.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  reed.  Jodrell. 
RiiED'-SpAR-Row,*  71.   A  bird  living  among  reeds.  Peti- 

nant. 
RiiED'y,  (I.  Abounding  with  reeds   Blackmore. 
REED'y-TdNED,*  (-tond)  a.  {Mas.)  Noting  a  voice  that  is 

somewhat  thick,  or  partakes  of  the  tone  of  a  reed.  Crabh. 
Reef,  n.  [D.]  (^J^aut.)  A  Certain  portion  of  a  sail  which, 

by  eyelet-holes,  can  be  so  drawn  together  as  to  reduce  the 
.  surface  of  the  sail.—  [ri^,  Ger.]  A  chain  of  rocks  in  the 

ocean  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  fVallis. 

RJiEF,  V.  a.    \i.  REEFED  ;  pp.  REEFING,  REEFED.]   (JVawf.)  To 

diminish  or  reduce  the  surface  of  the  sails,  by  taking  in 
one  or  more  of  the  reefs,  on  the  increasing  of  the  wind. 

Reek,  7i.  [reac,  Sax.]  Smoke  ;  steam  ;  vapor.  Scott.  — [refte, 
Ger.  —  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay,  commonly  pronounced  rick. 
Dryden.] 

Reek,  v.  n.  [i.  reeked  ;  pp.  reekiptq,  reeked.]  To  smoke  j 
to  steam ;  to  emit  vapor.  Shak. 

Reek'v,  a.  Smoky}  tanned;  black;  dark.  Shale. 

Reel,  71.  A  turning  frame,  upon  which  yarn  or  thread  ia 
wound  into  skeins  from  the  spindle:  —  an  angler's  imple- 
ment to  wind  his  line  on  :  —  a  lively  Scotch  dance. 

Reel,  v.  a.  [i.  reeled  ;  pp.  reeling,  reeled.]  To  gather 
yarn  off  the  spindle. 

Reel,  v.  n.  [rollen,  H;  ragla,  Swed.]  To  stagger;  to  in- 
cline, in  walking,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  j 
to  totter  :  —  to  wind  in  dancing  with  constant  circles. 

Re-e-l£ct',*  V,  a.  To  elect  again  ;  to  rechoose.  Junius. 

Re-e-l£c'tion,  71.  A  repeated  election. 

Re-£l'e-vate,*  u.  a.  To  elevate  again.  Coleridge. 

RE-iSL'i-(;j-;-BLE,*  0,  Capable  of  being  reelected.  Knowles. 

REEL'ma-,*  71.  A  vacillating  walk  ;  a  staggering.  Cowper. 

Reem,*71.  a  quadruped.   Young. 

Re-?m-bark',*  v.  a.  &,  n.  To  embark  again.  Belthaiiu 

Re-eai-bXt'tle,  v.  a.  To  range  again  in  battle  array.  Mil- 
ton. 

RE-EM-B6p'y,*  V.  a.  To  embody  again.  Ash. 

Re-:^m-#race',*  w.  fl.  To  embrace  again.  Young. 

Re-e-meR(?-e',*  w.  71.  To  emerge  again.  Potter. 

Re-en-Xct^  tJ.  a.  To  enact  anew.  Arbuthnot. 

RE-Err-coDB'^(j-E-M£NT,*  71.  Renewed  encouragement, 
Browne. 

Re-jen-doVI^',*  u.  a.  To  endow  again.  Jodrell, 

Re-EN'FORCE',  v.  a.  [i.  bbenforced  ;  pp.  reenforcino, 
reenforced.]  To  enforce  anew ;  to  strengthen  with  new 
assistance  or  support.  Shak. 

Re-en-force'm?nt,  71.  Act  of  reenforcing;  supply  of 
new  force  ;  fresh  assistance  ;  new  help. 

RE-^w-aA(j^E',*  1?.  a.  To  engage  again.  Scott. 

Re-en-g-a^e'ment,*  71.  Renewed  engagement.  Ash. 

Re-en-grave',*  v.  a.  To  engrave  again.  Jodrell. 

RE-EN-jbt',  V.  a.  To  enjoy  anew,  or  a  second  time.  Pope. 

Re-?n-kIn'dle,?).  a.  To  enkindle  anew.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Re-en-l'^st',*  v.  a.  To  enlist  again,  or  a  second  time.  Ency. 

Re-en-lIst'ivt^nt,*  w.  A  repeated  enlistment.  Dr.  Alien. 

Re-en-stAmp',*  v.  o.  To  enstamp  anew.  Tappan. 

Re-£:x'TER,  v.  a.  [i.  reentered;  pp.  reentering,  reen- 
tered.] To  enter  again  ;  to  enter  anew.  Milton.  —  (£n- 
graaing)  To  deepen  the  incisions  of  a  plate,  which  axe  not 
sufficiently^  bitten  in  by  aqua-fortis. 

Re-en-throne',  u.  a.  To  replace  in  a  throne.  Southern. 

R£-:i^N'TRANCE,  71.  The  act  of  entering  again.  Hooker, 

Re-En'trV,*  n.  A  renewed  entry.  Barry. 

Reer'MoOse,  tu  A  bat.  See  Rea.rmouse,  and  Rebemouse. 

Re-ES-tXb'lish,  v.  a.  To  establish  again.  Locke. 

Re-es-tXb'lJsh-er,  71.  One  who  establishes  anew. 

R£-:bs-tXb'lish-]VC£nt,  71.  Act  of  reestablishing;  state  of 
being  reestablished  ;  a  new  establishment. 

Re-es-tate',  v.  a.  To  reestablish.  fVallis.  fR.] 

Reeve,  n,  A  steward  ;  a  peace-officer.  It  is  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  borough-refiue,  port-reewe,  &c.  Dryden. 

Be-:ex-Am-j-na'ti9N,*7i.  Renewed  examination.  .^awTufer. 

Re-e^-Xm?  jnb,  v.  a.  To  examine  anew. 

Re-ex-chan(?-e',*  v.  a.  To  exchange  again.  Smart. 

Re-ex-chanq-e',*  re.  A  second  exchange.  Bouvier. 

Re-ex-pobt',*  v.  a.  To  export  again ;  to  export  what  has 
been  imported.  Smith. 

RE-fix-PQR-TA'Tipw,*  71.  Act  of  reSxporting.  Smith. 

fR^-FfiCT',  7).  a.  [refectusj  L.]  To  refresh  ;  to  restore  after 
hunger.  Browne. 

RE-Ffic'TlpN,  71.  [refection,  Fr.]  A  repast;  a  spare  meal; 
refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Browne. 

RE-Ffic'TlVE,*  a.  Tending  to  refresh  ;  restorative.  Smart. 

ftE-Ffic'Tp-RV,  [r^-fSk'tyr-?,  P.  E.Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.JTares^ 
Todd^  Reesi  r6f 'ek-tur-?,  S.  J.  F.:  re-fSk'tyr-e  or  ref'ek- 
tiir-e,  IV.]  n.  [rifectoirej  Fr.]  An  apartment  in  which  re- 
freshment or  meals  are  taken  ;  an  eating-room. 

Re-f£l',  V.  a.  [refellOf  L.]  To  refute  ;  to  repress.  Shak.  [R.] 

RE-FER',  v.  a.  [rtfero^  L.  ;  rif^er,  Fr.]  [i.  referred  ;  pp. 


REFERRING,  REFBRBED.]  To  dircct  to  another  for  inform* 
tion  or  judgment ;  to  send  to ;  to  betake  to  for  decision 
to  reduce  to ;  to  reduce,  as  to  a  class. 

Re-fSr',  v.  n.  To  respect ;  to  have  or  bear  relatjon ;  to  a. 
iude  ;  to  hint ;  to  appeal, 

R£f'?r-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  referred ;  referrible*  More^ 

R£f-]^r-j^e',  71,  One  to  whom  some  matter  in  dispute  is  rei 
ferred,  in  order  that  he  may  settle  it;  an  arbitrator, 

R£f'er-:?nce,  71.  Act  of  referring  i  relation;  respect;  at< 
lusion  to ;  dismission  to  another  tribunal :  —  a  trial  01  de- 
cision  by  referees :— act  of  referring,  or  a  person  referred 
to,  in  order  to  establish  credit. 

R£F-ER-£N'D4.-Ey,  71,  [referendus flj.]  A  referee,  ^actm. — 
[ri^erendarius^  L.]  An  officer  who  delivered  the  royal  an- 
swer to  petitions.  Harmar. 

REf-er-£n'ti^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  referenc# 
SjnaH. 

R£F-jpR-fiN'TiAL-Ly,*ijd,  By  Way  of  reference.  Sufirt. 

fRE-FiER'MENT,  71.  A  reference.  Abp.  Laud. 

Re-fer-m6nt',  v.  a.  To  ferment  anew,  Blackmore, 

Re-fer-m£nt',*7;.  71.  To  ferment  again.  Maunder 

Re-f£r'r]?r,*  re.  One  who  refers.  Scott, 

R?-f£r'ri-ble,  a.  That  may  be  deferred  leferable.— Of 
ten  written  referable. 

Re-fIg'vRE,*  v.  a.  To  figure  or  represent  again.  Milton 

Re-fKll',*  v.  a.  To  fill  again.  Browne. 

Re-fInd',  v.  a.  To  find  again.  Sandys. 

R?-FINE',  v.  a.  [raffmerj  Fr.]  [i,  refined  ;  yp.  bbfininq, 
REFINED.]  To  purify ;  to  clear  from  dross;  to  make  ale 
gant ;  to  polish  ;  to  make  accurate. 

Re-fine',  v.  n.  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  deticft> 
cy  ;  to  grow  pure  ;  to  affect  nicety. 

Re-fined',*  (re-fInd')  p.  a.  Purified;  polished;  puro 
delicate ;  possessing  refinement. 

RE-FIN'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  refinement  or  affected  elegance. 

RE-FiN'?D-H£ss,  71.  State  of  being  refined;  purity,  Barroio 

Re-fIne'ment,  n.  Act  of  refining ;  state  of  being  refined, 
purity ;  polish  ;  affectation  of  nicety ;  cultivation ;  improve- 
ment; civilization. 

Re-fin'er,  7i.  One  who  refines ;  a  purifier  of  metals, 

RE-FlN'?R-¥,*re.  A  place  for  refining,  as  sugar.  Smith. 

Re-fin'ing,*  71.  The  employment  of  a  refiner. 

Re-f1t',  t;.  a.  [ref ait,  Fr.  \  re  and  Jit.]  [t.  refitted  ;  pp.  re- 
fitting, REFITTED.]  To  fit  Or  prepare  anew ;  to  repair;  t« 
restore  after  damage. 

Re-f1t'ment,*  re.  Act  of  refitting.  Ld.  EUenborough, 

Re-fIx',*  v.  a.  To  fix  again.  JVoUaston. 

Re-fl£ct',  7).  a.  [rejlecto,  L.]  [i.  reflected  ;  pp.  reflect- 
ing, REFLECTED.^)  To  throw  Dack  ;  to  cast  back. 

Re-flEct',  v.  n.  To  throw  back  light ;  to  bend  back  :  — to 
consider  attentively ;  to  ponder  ;  to  think  ;  to  muse :~  to 
throw  reproach  or  censure  ;  to  bring  reproach, 

Re-fl£ct':^nt,  0.  [rejlectens,  L,.]  Bending  back ;  flying 
back.  Digby. 

Re-fl£ct'|ng,*  p.  a.  Making  reflection ;  considerate , 
thoughtful.  —  Reflecting  telescope^  a  telescope  in  which 
the  rays  from  the  object  to  be  viewed  are  first  received  on 
a  speculum,  or  reflecting  surface,  thence  passing  to  anoth- 
er speculum,  and  so  to  the  eye.  Crabb. 

Re-flEct'ing-lv,*  ad.  With  reflection.  Swift. 

Re-fl£c'ti(?n,  re.  Act  of  reflecting;  a  rebound  of  a  body, 
or  of  light,  heat,  or  sound,  from  an  opposing  surface  ;  that 
which  is  reflected :  —  thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past, 
or  the  absent,  or  on  itself;  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  it- 
self; attentive  consideration ;  meditation;  cogitation:  — 
reproach;  censure. 

Re-fl£ct'}Ve,  a.  Throwing  back  images:  —  considering 
things  past;  musing:  —  tending  to  reproach.  —  Refiectivt 
verb  is  one  which  returns  the  action  upon  the  agent. 

RE-FL£cT'jVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  reflective  manner.  Smart, 

RE-FL£cT'iVE-N£ss,*  re.  Quality  of  being  reflective.  £fc 
Rev. 

Re-fl£ct'9R,  re.  He  or  that  which  reflects:  —a  reflecting 


Re'flj6x,  a.  [refiextLSy  L.]  Directed  backward.  Hale. 

Re'flEx,  71.  [fReflection.  Hooker.]  ^  (Painting)  The  illu- 
mination of  one  body  by  light  reflected  from  another. 

fRE-FLiSx',  V,  a.  To  reflect.  Shak. 

Re-flEx-i-b1l'i-tv,  71.  Quality  of  being  reflexible. 

Re-fl£x'|-ble,  a.  That  may  be  reflected  or  thrown  back 

tRE-FL£x'jVE,  a.  Reflective.  South.    See  Reflective, 

fRE-FLfix'jVE-LY,  ad.  Reflectively.  South. 

fRE-FLOAT',  (re-flof)  n.  Ebb;  reflux.  Bacon. 

RE-FL9-REs'cENCE,*n.  A  reblossoming.  Loudoju 

Re-floDr'{SH,  (re-flur'jsh)  «.  n.  To  flourish  anew.  MilUm 

Re-flow',  (rS-flo')  v.  n.  \ref.uo,  L.]  To  flow  back  or  anew 
W.  Browne. 

RE-FL6T^'f:R,*u.re.  To  flower  again,  Butler. 

R£f'lv-ENCE,  re.  Same  as  re^uBTicy.  Du  Bartas. 

R6F'LV-^N-cy,  71.  State  of  flowing  back.  W.  Mountague, 

R£f'lv-ent,  a.  [refiuenst  L.]  Running  back  ;  flowing  bad 
Arbuthnot. 

Re'flDx,  n.  [refluXj  Fi.  j  refiuxusj  L.]  Backward  course  oi 
water.  Milton, 
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(R?-F5g'|r.-LATfi,  v.  a.  [r^dller,  Fr.  j  rtfocUlo,  L.]  To 
strengthen  by  refreshment.  Aubrey. 

fRE-F69-iL-LA'Ti9N,  71.  Restoration  of  Strength.  Middleton. 

RE-Fp-MfiNT',  V.  a.  To  foment  or  warm  again.  Cotgrave. 

Re-form',  v.  a.  [reformo,  L. ;  riformer^  Fr.]  [i.  reformed  ; 
pp.  REFORMING,  REFORMED.]  To  Change  ffoni  worse  to  bet- 
ter ;  to  mend  j  to  amend  j  to  correct ;  to  improve  ;  to  rec- 
tify; to  restore. 

Re-form',  v.  n.  To  pass  by  change  from  worse  to  better. 

R^-form',  71.  [r^/urme,  Fr.]  A  new  form  ;  reformation  ;  a 
change  for  the  better;  a  politica]  reformation.  Burke. 

Re-form',  v.  a.  To  form  anew.  Gower. 

R&p-or~ma' DOj  n.  [Sp.]  A  monk  adhering  to  the  refor- 
mation of  his  order.  fVeever.  An  officer  retained  in  a  regi- 
ment when  his  company  is  disbanded.  B.Joiison. 

REf-9R-ma'do,*  a.  Penitent;  reformed.  Fenton. 

tRE-tOR'MAL-IZE,  u.  n.  To  affect  reformation,  toe. 

R£f-9R-ma'ti9N,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reforming;  state  of  be- 
ing reformed  ;  improvement ;  amendment ;  correction  ;  re- 
form ;  change  from  worse  to  better :  — the  change  of  relig- 
ion effected  by  Lutherand  others  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Re-for-ma'tiqn,  7t.  The  act  of  forminj^anew.  Pearson. 

R^-FORM'VTQ-kV,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing,  reformation. 
Maunder. 

Be-f6rmed',*  (re-fdrmd')  p.  a.  Changed  for  the  better; 
amended:  —  having  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  embraced  those  of  the  Protestants; 
Calvinistic. 

U^-foRM'er,  tu  One  who  reforms :  — one  who  assisted  in 
the  reformation  of  religion  ;  one  belonging  to  a  reformed 
church :  —  one  who  promotes  or  urges  political  reform. 

Re-form'}ST,  n.  One  who  reforms  ;  a  reformer.  Howell. 

tRE-Fds'siQN,  (re-fosh'yn)  n.  [refossiis^  L.]  Act  of  digging 
up.  jBp.  Hall. 

Re-foOnd',  v.  a.  To  found  or  cast  anew.  Warton. 

Re-foOnd'^r,*  n.  One  who  refounds    Southey. 

R]p-FRAcT',  V.  a,  [refractusj  L.]  [i.  refracted  ;  pp.  re- 
tracting, REFRACTED.]  To  break  or  oppose  the  direct 
course  of,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  turn  aside. 

R?-FRXc'TlpH,  71.  [Fr.]  Art  of  refracting  ;  change  of  di- 
rection.—  (Optics)  The  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
Its  original  path  in  entering  a  medium  of  different  den- 
sity, 

Re-frXct'jvE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  refraction. 

Re-frXc'tq-ri-ly,*  ad.  In  a  refractory  manner,  .^sh. 

Re-frXc'to-R|-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  refractory. 

Re-frXc'tq-RV,  a.  [r^fractaire,  Fr. ;  refractarius,  L.]  Ob- 
stinate ;  perverse;  contumacious;  unruly  ;  ungovernable. 

Re-frAc'tq-rv,  n.  An  obstinate  person.  Sp.  Hall,  [r.] 

HREf'ra-gA-BLE,  [refrgi-gsi-bl,  S.  fV.  J.  K.  Sm.;  re-frag'- 
9-bI  or  rSf'r^-g^-bl,  P.J  a  [refraffabilis^  L.]  Capable  of 
confutation  ;  refutable.  Bailey,  [r.] 

[IR£f'ra-&a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  refragable.  ^stt. 

R:e-frain',  (re-fran')  v.  a.  [refrener^  Fr. ;  re  and  freenum, 
L.]  [i.  refrained;  pp.  refraining,  refrained-]  To 
bold  back  ;  to  keep  from  action  ;  to  withhold. 

Re-frain',  v.  n.  To  forbear ;  to  abstain  ;  to  spare. 

R^-frain',  n.  [refrain^  Fr.]  The  burden  of  a  song  or  piece 
of  music;  a  kind  of  musical  repetition.  Mason. 

fRE-FRAlN'MENT,*    n.     Act  of   refraining;    abstinence. 


Re-frame',  v.  a.  To  frame  or  put  together  again. 

Re-frXn-i^i-bTl'i-ty,  n.  auality  of  being  refrangible;  the 
disposition  of  the  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted  or  bent  in 
passing  obliquely  from  one  transparent  body  or  medium 
into  another. 

R?-FRXn'9J-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  refracted. 

Rje-frXn')^}-ble-h£ss,*  n.  auality  of  being  refrangible. 

tR£F-RE-NA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  restraining.  Cotgrave. 

R5-Fa£sH',  w.  a.  [r^awcAir,  old  Fr.]  [i.  refreshed  ;  pp. 
befheshing,  refreshed.]  To  recreate;  to  relieve  or  re- 
vive after  pain,  fatigue,  or  want :  —  to  improve  by  new 
■  touches  any  thing  impaired  :  — to  renovate  ;  to  renew  :  — 
to  refrigerate ;  to  cool. 

tR:E-FREsH',  71.  Act  of  refreshing.  Daniel. 

R?-fr£sh'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  refreshes.  Thomson^ 

R?-fr£sh'fOl,*o.  Full  of  refreshment;  refreshing.  Tkomn 
son. 

Re-frEsh'jng,  71.  Relief  after  pain,  fatigue,  or  want. 

RE-FRfisH'lNGr,*p.  a.  Affording  refreshment ;  reviving. 

Re-frEsh'ment,  71.  Act  of  refreshing ;  that  which  re- 
freshes ;  relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue  ;  rest ;  food. 

JRe-frEt',  n.  The  burden  of  a  song;  refrain.  Bailey. 

kE-FRl(?'EB-^NT,  a.  [Fr.]  Cooling ;  mitigating  heat.  Ba- 
con. 

Re-frIij^'er-ant,  n.  Something  that  cools,  as  a  medicine 
or  drink. 

RE-FR1p-']er-ate,  o.  a.  [re/Hg-ero^  li.lji.  refrigerated  ; 
pp.  refrigerating,  refrigerated.]  To  cool.  Bacon. 

Re-frI^-er-a'tiqn,  71.  [r^frigvatiojh.]  Act  of  cooling; 
state  of  being  cooled. 

Re-fr19'er-.^-tIve,*7i.  A  cooling  medicine.  Scott. 

R]E-FRI<J^'i:R-VTIVE,  a.  [r^g^atif,  Fr. ;  refrigeratorius. 
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L.^  Cooling ;  having  the  power  to  coc  ^  refrigerat  ry 

Ferrand. 

RE-FRl^-'ER-A-TpR,*  71,  A  cooler;  an  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving matters  by  means  of  ice;  an  apparatus  to  cool  the 
worts  of  a  brew-house.  Francis. 

R£-frI(^'er-a-tq-rv,  II.  Any  thing  that  cools;  that  pan 
of  a  distilling  vessel  which  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a 
still,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing  vapors; 
a  refrigerator. 

RE-FRY(^'ER-.^-Tp-R¥f  u.  Having  a  cooHng  quality;  rn 
frigerative^  Scott. 

\R&T~RI-(SE' Ri-&M,n.  \1^.]  Cool  refreshment.  Sovih. 

tR£FT,  p.  from  Reave.    Deprived  ;  taken  away,  ^dcham. 

R£ft_,  71.  A  chink.  See  Rift. 

R^f'uoe,  (r6f 'fuj)  n.  [Fr. ;  refugiamj  L.]  A  shelter  frnii 
any  danger  or  distress  ;  protection  ;  an  asylum  ;  a  retreat 
that  which  gives  shelter ;  an  expedient  in  distress  ;  expe- 
dient in  general. 

|-R£f'u9-e,  V.  a.  {r4fugier,  Fr.]  To  shelter;  to  protect.  Skak. 

fRfiF'u^E,  V.  n.  To  take  refuge.  Sir  J.  Finett. 

R£f-V-*?^e',  n.  [refugi^j  Fr.]  One  who  flies  to  shelter  oi 
protection ;  one  who  flees  from  religious  or  political  per- 
secution, in  his  own  country,  to  take  refuge  in  another 
Dryden. 

Re-fDl'(?ence,  1 71.   Brilliant  light ;  radiation  of  light ; 

Re-fDl'pen-c¥}  )     splendor;  brightness. 

Re-fOl'pjeint,  a.  [rifulgent^  Fr. ;  reftdgensj  L.]  Emitting 
light ;  bright ;  shining ;  glittering ;  splendid. 

Re-fOl'sent-ly,  ad.  In  a  refulgent  or  shining  manner. 

Re-fDnd',  v.  n.  [refundOf  L.]  [i.  refunded  ;  pp.  refund- 
ing, refunded.]  To  pour  back;  to  repay  what  is  received ; 
to  restore. 

Re-fDnd',*  v.  a.  To  fund  anew.  D.  TreadweU. 

R^-fGnd'er,  71.  One  who  refunds  or  repays.  Todd. 

RE-FiJR'N|SH,*r.  a.  To  furnish  anew.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Re-fus'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  refused  ;  fit  to  be  refused 

Re-fC^^al,  n.  Act  of  refusing;  rejection;  denial  of  a  re 
quest,  petition,  or  demand  ;  denial :  —  preemption  ;  right 
of  having  or  choosing  before  another  ;  offer;  option. 

fRE-FU^E',  (re-faz')  n.  A  denial ;  refusal.  Fairfax. 

Re-fO§E',  (re-fuz'}  v.  a.  [reftiser^  Fr.]  [i.  refused;  p;j. re- 
fusing, refused.]  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required,- 
not  to  comply  with  ;  to  decline ;  to  reject.  • 

Re-fO§e',  v.  71.  Not  to  accept;  not  to  comply. 

R£f'Ose,  [rSf 'us,  W.  J.  F,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  JVb.;  reffuz,  S.  P. 
£.]  n.  Irefus,  Fr.]  That  which  remains  disregarded  when 
the  rest  is  taken  ;  worthless  remains  ;  dregs ;  dross. 

KliF'OSE,  a.  Left  when  the  rest  is  taken ;  worthless. 

Re-fOs'er,  n.  One  who  refuses. 

Rii-riJ'^ipN,*  n.  A  renewed  fiision  ;  restoring.  Warburton 

Re-fO'ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  refuted.  See  Irrefutable 

fRE-Fu'TAL,  n.  Refutation,  nict. 

R£f-  V-TA'TipN,  n.  [refutatio,  L.]  Act  of  refuting ;  act  ol 
proving  false  ;  confutation  ;  disproof. 

Re-fu'ta-tp-rv,*  (i.Relating  to,  or  containing,  refutation 
Jlbp.  fVhatebj. 

Re-fute',  v.  Or,  [refutOy  L. ;  r^fiUer,  Fr.]  [i.  refuted  ;  pp. 
EEPUTiNQ,  REFUTED.]  To  ptove  falsB  or  crroneous ;  to 
confute ;  to  disprove. 

Re-fut'er,  n.  One  who  refutes.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-gain',  v.  a,  [regagnerj  Fr.]  [i.  regained  ;  pp.  regain- 
ing, REGAINED.]  To  recover;  to  gain  or  get  anew. 

Re'g-aIj,  a.  [regale.  Ft, f  regalisj  L.]  Relating  to  a  king; 
royal ;  kingly. 

-t-RE'&Ai.,  n.  [rigale,  Fr  J  A  musical  instrument;  a  sort  of 
portable  organ.  Bacon. 

Rjb~ga'zEj  n.  [L.]  pU  re-oa'li-^.  A  royal  prerogative 
ensign.  See  Regalia. 

Re-gale',  v.  a.  {r&galer,  Fr.]  [i.  regaled  ;  pp.  regalisGj 
REGALED.]  To  refresh  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  gratify ;  to  feast. 

Re-gale',  v.  n.  To  feast;  to  fare  sumptuously.  Shenstone, 

Re-gale',  tu  An  entertainment ;  a  regalement,  [r.] 

Re-gale'ment,  n.  Refreshment ;  entertainment ;  a  treat. 
Phillips. 

RE-GA'Zf-4f  n.  pL  [L.]  The  privileges,  prerogatives,  and 
rights  of  a  sovereign  ;  ensigns  of  royalty. 

Re-gAl'i-T¥,  n.  [regalis,  L.]  State  of  being  regal ;  royalty  ; 
sovereignty ;  an  ensign  of  royalty. 

RE'G.^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  regal  manner.  Miltoji. 

R]e:-gaRd',  v/a.  [regardery  Fr.]  [i.  regarded  ;  pp.  regabd- 
iNQ,  REGARDED.]  To  valuc ;  to  attend  to,  as  worthy  oi 
notice  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  respect :  —  to  observe  ;  to  remark  ; 
to  mind 3  to  heed;  to  pay  attention  to: — to  have  rela- 
tion to. 

RE-GiRD',  n.  Attention;  esteem;  lespect ;  reverence; 
concern  ;  care  ;  note  ;  eminence  ;  account ;  relation  ;  ref 
erence  ;  look.    [Matter  demanding  notice.  Spenser.] 

|Re-gS.rd'a-ble,  o.  Observable;  worthy  of  notice.  C*- 
rew. 

R?-gXr'DAWT,*  o.  Watching.  — (fler.)  Looking  behint 
Orabb. 

R5-gArd']er,  71.  One  who  regards.  [fAnciently,  an  offif  I 
or  overseer  of  the  forests  of  England.  Howell.] 

RE-gard'fCl,  a.  Attentive  ;  taking  notice  of.  ffayward 
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il?-»XH D'fOl-lv,  (K?,  Attentively ;  heedfUlly ;  re3pectfully. 

B^-siiBD'iNG-,*  prep.  Having  regard  to  ;  respecting.  Hilcy, 

R£-aXR.D'L]^ss,  a.  Heedless;  negligent ;  inattentive.  [Not 
regarded  ;  slighted.  Spectatirr.] 

Re-gXbd'l^ss-LV,  a-d.  Carelessly  ;  without  heed. 

Ri?-oXRD'L:^ss-Niss,  71.  Heedlessness;  inattention. 

Rb  gXth'i^r,*  v.  a.  To  gather  or  collect  anew.  Huklmjt. 

Uh-oXt'ta^  n.  £It.]  A  boat-race  for  public  araiisemtint. 

Re  &EL,*  or  Ri'GEL,*  71.  {Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  constituting  the  leilt  heel  in  the  constellation 
Orion.  Brande. 

At.  (ji-EN-cY,  (rS0?n-8e)  n.  The  government  of  a  regent; 
the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  regent ;  rule ;  vicarious 
government:  —  a  collective  body  administering  the  gov- 
ernment;  as,  *'Tl)e  regency  transacted  affairs  in  the 
king's  absence,"  Johnson. 

Ri^-g-EN'ER-^-CV)  ™*  State  of  being  regenerate.  Hammond. 

B]?-9-£n']Jr-ATE,    v.  a.  [re^ereero,  L.J    fi.  heqeneuated; 

pp.    REGBnERA,TINO,   HEQENERATED.J    To    produCO    aneW  J 

to  cause  to  be  burn  anew  \  to  renew,  as  to  the  affections. 

Re-(jjEn'er-^te,  0.  [regetieratusj  L.]  Reproduced;  regen- 
erated ;  born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 

Re-<jJ-£n'er-^te-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  regenerate. 

Ue-(^En-]e:r-a'tI9N,  n.  [Fn]  Act  of  regenerating;  state 
of  being  regenerated ;  new  birth ;  birth  by  grace  unto 
righteousness. 

R?-(^liN'ER-A-TlVE,*  a.  Producing  regeneration.  Coleridge. 

Re'i^ent,  n.  [regens^  L.]  One  who  exercises  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  during  the  absence,  Incapacity,  or  minori- 
ty of  the  sovereign:  —  a  ruler  ;  one  ruling  for  another  :  — 
an  officer  of  high  authority  in  a  university ;  a  governor; 
a  director: — a  subordinate  officer  in  some  American 
colleges. 

Re'^^ent,  a.  [Fr. ;  regensj  L.]  Ruling;  exercising  vica- 
rious authority ;  regnant. 

R£'g-ENT-£ss,  n.  [r^gcntefFr.]  A  female  regent.  Cotgrave. 

Re'^ent-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  regent ;  regency.  Shak. 

Re-IjI-er'mi-nate,*i;.71.To  germinate  or  bud  anew.  Bailey, 

RE-(j^ER-Mj-NA'TIQN,  71.  Act  of  sprouting  again. 

fR?-9^EsT',  n.  [regestam.j  L.]  A  register.  MiUon. 

JRfiQ^'f-BLE,  (rej'e-bl)  a.  Grovernable.  Bailey. 

R£(?-|-ci'dai.,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  regicide,   ^arburton. 

R£9-'}-clDE,  71.  [regicida,  L.]  The  offence  or  crime  of 
murdering  or  slaying  a  king  or  sovereign  ;  a  murderer  or 
slayer  of  a  king. 

R£(j).')-ciD£,'^  a.  Relating  to  the  murder  of  a  king.  Burke. 

R^seiMEf*  (re-zh5ra')  n.  [FrJ  Government ;  rule.  Ec.  Rev. 

Rfi^'l-MfiN,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Tne  method  to  be  observed  by 
a  patient  with  respect  to  diet ;  regulation  of  diet  or 
food;  diet. —  (C?ra7B.)The  governnientof  nouns  by  verbs, 
and  other  words,  which  determine  the  case. 

R£(?^'i-m£nt,  71.  [r4gimentj  Fr.]  [fGovemment ;  rule ; 
authority.  Hale,]  A  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  a  colonel. 

Rfig^'j-MENT,*  V.  fl.  To  form  into  regiments.  j1.  Snuth.  [b.] 

RSfj^-i-M^N^T^L,  a.  Belonging  to  a  regiment;  military. 

RJBo-j-MiSN'T^L^,  71.  pL  The  military  dress  of  a  regiment. 

Re'cjuqn,  (rS'jyn)  n.  [Fr. ;  regio^  L.]  A  tract  of  land  ; 
country  ;  tract  of  space  ;  district;  quarter;  space  :  —  part 
of  the  body  ;  place.  [fRank.  Shak.] 

RfiO'lS-TER,  rt.  {registre,  Fr.  ;  registrum,  L. ;  a  corruption 
oi  regesium.]  An  account  of  any  thing  regularly  kept;  a 
record  ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  list ;  a  roll ;  a  chronicle.  —  [regis- 
trarius,  low  L.]  An  otfiicer  whose  business  it  is  to  write 
and  keep  a  register;  a  registrar. —  A  plate  or  shutter  of 
iron  in  a  stove,  furnace,  or  chimney,  to  regulate  the  heat 
or  quantity  of  air  to  be  adinitted:  —  a  sliding  board  in 
an  organ  by  which  the  venta  are  opened  or  shut :  —  a  part 
of  a  mould  by  which  accuracy  in  casting  is  secured :  — a 
regulation  of  the  forms  in  printing,  by  which  the  lines  of 
pages,  which  are  back  to  back,  are  adjusted: — a  con- 
trivance for  noting  down  or  calculating  the  performance 
of  an  engine,  or  the  rapidity  of  a  process. 

E£9-'i3-TER,  V.  a.  [registrerj  Fr.]  [i.  registered;  pp. 
KEGI3TERIN0,  REGISTERED.]  To  rccofd  J  to  enroll  j  to  Set 
down  in  a  list  or  register. 

Rfi^-'js-TER-SHtP,  71.  The  office  of  register.  Mbp.  Laud. 

Rfig-'JS-TR^B,  71.  [registrariuSf  law  L.]  One  who  writes 
and  keeps  a  register;  a  register. 

Rfi^'ls-TRAR-SHlP,*  71.  The  office  of  registrar.  Ed.  Rev, 

R£(j^'is-TR^R-¥,  «•  A  registrar,  .dbp.  Laud.  [R.] 

REo-js-TRi'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  registering;  registry. 

BfiG'is-TRy,  71.  [registrum,  L.]  Act  of  registering;  the 
place  where  a  register  is  kept:  —  a  series  of  facts  record- 
ed ;  a  record  ;  a  register. 

BE'fil-&a^*  a.  [L.]  Royal;  kingly.  —  Regius  prt^fessor  is 
a  professor  appointed  by  the  king.  Scnidamore. 

aE-;&lvE',*  7J.  a.  To  give  again.  'Y(mng\ 

[R&&'ZE-M&NTj  (r6g'gl-m6nt)  ji.  [Fr7]  Regulation.  Bacon. 

RiSG'LJET,  71.  A  ledge  of  wood  by  which  printers  separate 
lines  in  pages.  —  (»flrcA.)  A  flat  narrow  moulding ;  a  fillet. 

RfiG'N^N-cy,*  It.  The  act  of  reigning  ;  rule.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Rfia'K^NT,  a.  [Fr.]  Reigning;  actually  ruling;  regent j 
having  regal  authority  j  predominant ;  prevalent. 


RE-G■bR<j^E',  V.  a.  [re  and  gorge.]  [i.  regorged  j  pv.  rb 
ooRGiNo,  HEOORGED.]  To  vomjt  Up ;  to  throw  back  ;  f 
swallow  eagerly.  —  [regorger,  FrJ  To  swallow  back 

tR]E-ORADE',  V.  n.\regrediory  h.]  To  retire.  ZV.  Hales, 

Rje-grXft',  V,  a.  To  graft  again.  Bacon. 

Re-&rAnt',  v.  a.  To  grant  anew  :  to  grant  back.  Ayliffb. 

R?-0RATE',  v.  a.  \regratery  Pr.J  [i.  beqbated  ;  pp.  rb- 
ORATiNG,  REGHATED.J  [tTo  grate  or  offend.  Derham.]  — 
{Law)  To  buy  provisions  and  sell  again  at  or  near  the 
same  market ;  to  enhance  the  price  of  j  to  forestall.  — 
{Masonry)  To  take  off  the  outer  surface,  &c.,  as  of  au 
old  hewn  stone  wall. 

R^-g-RA'tqr,  71.  [regratier,  Fr,]  (Law)  One  who  regratei 
or  forestalls  j  one  who  buys  and  sells  provisions  or  ware* 
at  the  same  market ;  an  engrosser ;  a  huckster. 

Re-greet',  v.  a.  To  resalute  ;  to  greet  a  second  time 

tRE-GREET',  71.  Return  or  exchange  of  salutation.  Sfia/t. 

Re-gr£ss',  71.  [regrAsj  Fr, ;  regressuSf  1*.]  Passage  back  ,  n 
return.  Burnet. 

tRE'GRii;ss,  v.  n.  To  go  back  ;  to  return.  Browne. 

Re-grEs'sipn,  (re-grSsh'un)  71.  Act  of  returning;  retur* 

Re-orEs'8JVE,*  a.  Passing  or  going  back.  Smart. 

R]E-gr£s'S|VE-Ij¥,*  ad.  In  a  regressive  manner.  Johnson. 

Re-grEt',  71.  [regret,  Fr. ;  greitan,  Goth.]  Vexation  oi 
grief  on  account  of  something  past;  grief;  sorrow;  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Re-gr£t',  v.  a.  [regretter,  Fr.]  [2.  regretted  ;  pp  he- 
ORETTiNQ,  REGRETTED.]  To  grievo  at;  to  lament;  to  bi» 
sorry  for ;  to  repent  of. 

R15-gr£t'fC1j,  a.  Full  of  regret ;  sorrowful.  Fanshawe 

Re-gr£t'fOl-L¥,  ad.  With  regret.  OreenhUl. 

tRE-GUteB'DQN,  V.  a.  To  reward.  Shale. 

fRE-GUER'DPN,  71.  Reward.  Shak. 

Rfiis'V-LAR,  a.  [r&guUer,  Ft.  ;  regularise  L.]  Conformable 
to  rule ;  conformed  to  strict  regulations  ;  methodical;  or- 
derly ;  exact ;  correct:  —  instituted  or  initiated  according 
to  established  forms.  —  (Qeom.)  Having  the  sides  or  sur- 
faces composed  of  equal  figures  or  lines. 

R£g'V-LAR,  71.  {rigulier^  Fr.]  One  in  a  monastery  who 
has  taken  the  three  vows  or  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe- 
dience :  — a  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  army. 

R£G-V-LXR'!-Ty,  71.  [rdgalaritd,  Fr,]  State  or  quality  of 
being  regular;  conformity  to  rule  or  regulations ;  certain 
order ;  method. 

R£g'V-LAR-ize,*«.  a.  To  make  regular.  Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

R£G'y-LAR~l<Vi  JZ^*  In  a  regular  manner ;  exactly. 

RfiG'U-L5.TE,  V.  a.  [regula,  L.]  [i.  regulated  ;  pp.  regd- 
latino,  regulated.]  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method;  to 
direct;  to  put  in  good  order;  to  keep  in  order;  to  dis- 
pose ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern. 

REG-V-l'A.'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  regulating;  method  ;  state  of 
being  regulated  ;  effect  of  being  regulated  ;  rule ;  order. 

RfiG'V-LA-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to  regulate.  Coleridge. . 

RfiG'V-l*A-TpR,  71.  One  that  regulates  ;  that  part  of  a  ma 
chine  which  produces  uniform  movement. 

Rfeo'V-l-^NE,*  a.  Belonging  to  regulus.  Smart. 

R6g'V-^JZE,*  B.  a.  To  reduce  to  regulus.  Smart,  [r.] 

RSg'i/-z&s,  n.  [L. ;  rdgule,  Fr.]  pi.  L.  reg'^-lT^  Eng 
R£o'V-L.iJs-E§,  (Chem.)  Pure  metal  freed  from  impuri- 
,  ties,  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  some  of  the  inferioi 
metals,  as  antimony,  bismuth,  &c. :  —  antimony. 

R^-gur'^-i-tate,  v.  a.  [re  and  gurges,  L.]  [i.  reguhgi 

TATED  ;  pp.   regurgitating,   REGURGITATED.]    To    thrOW 

back  ;  to  pour  back. 
RE-GiJR'i^j-TATE,  V.  71.  To  be  poured  back.  Harvey. 
RE-GiJB^)-TA'TtpN,  71.  Act  of  regurgitating  ;  reibsorption 
Re-H^-b1L'i-TATE,  V.   a.    [re  and    habilitate;    rehabiliter 

Fr.]  [i,  REHABILITATED  ;  pp.  REHAntLITATING,  REHA- 
BILITATED.] To  restore  a  delinquent  to  former  rank, 
privilege,  or  right ;  to  qualify  again  ;  to  reinstate.  Chambers. 
RE-HA-BlL-j-TA'TipN,  71.  (Law)  Act  of  rehabilitating;  a 
reinstatement  of  a  person  in  his  former  rights,  which 
have  been  forfeited  or  lost  by  judicial  sentence. 

RE-HEAR',   v.    a.    [i.  REHEARD  ;  pp,   REHEARING,    REHEARD.] 

To  hear  again.  Chambers. 

RE-HEAR'ilfG,  71.  A  second  hearing.  .Addison. 

R?-HEARs'^,  (re-hers'^il)  71.  Act  of  rehearsing ;  repeti- 
tion:—  a  recital  in  private,  previous  to  public  exhibition. 

Re-hearse',  (re-h6rs')  v.  a.  [i.  rehearsed;  pp.  rehears- 
ing, REHEARSED.]  To  repeat;  to  recite;  to  relate;  ti* 
tell:  —  to  recite  previously  to  public  exhibition. 

R]?-h£ars':^r,  (r?-hers'er)  71.  One  who  rehearses. 

RE-HIRE',*  V.  a.  To  hire  again.  Lord  Mansfield. 

Rei'GLE,  (rS'gl)  71.  [reigle,  old  Fr.,  from  regula,  L.]  A  ho.- 
low  or  groove  formed  for  any  thing  to  run  in :  —  a  rule. 
Carea. 

■fREi'GLE-MfiNT,*  71.  A  rulo ;  a  canon;  a  markj  regula- 
tion ;  a  reigle.  Bp,  Taylor. 

Reign,  (ran)  v.  n.  [regno,  L.  ;  r^gner^  Fr.]  [i.  beigweo 
pp.  REtoNiNG,  reigned.]  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereigi 
authority  ;  to  rule  as  a  king  or  sovereign ;  to  be  predomi- 
nant ;  to  prevail. 

Reign,  fran)  71.  [r&gnej  Fr. ;  regnum^  L.]  Royal  authority 
sovereignty  ;  a  Ring's  government ;  time  of  a  king's  gov 
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eminent  J  kingdom;  empire;  dominion;  power;  influ- 
ence. 

REifiN'^R,  (ran^^r)  n.  One  who  reigns.  Sherwood. 

ttEiG-N'iNG-,*  (ran'ing)  p.  a.  Exercising  sovereign  power  j 
ruling. 

R£-IL-lu'M|NE,*  v.  a.  To  illuminate  anew.  Ciwper. 

Re-}M-e6d'y,  u.  n.  To  imbody  again.  See  Reembodt. 

Re-IM-BUrse',  v.  a.  [rembourser^  Fr.]  [i.  rbi'mbursed  ;  pp. 
REIMBURSING,  REIMBURSED.]  To  repay ;  to  repair  loss  or 
expense  by  an  equivalent. 

Re-im-burse'm^nt,  n.  Act  of  reimbursing  ;  repayment. 

Re-Jih-burs'er,  n.  One  who  reimburses  or  repays. 

Re-IM-eurs'i'-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  reimbursed.  Bop- 
kins. 

Re-1ivi-mer9-e',*u.  a.  To  immerge  again.  JudrelL 

Re-jm-plAnt',  v.  a.  To  implant  or  graft  again.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RE-iM-PQR-TONE'jT;.  a.  To  importune  or  entreat  again. 

Re-jm-po^ie' *  V.  a.  To  impose  or  place  anew.  SmUJi. 

RE-M-P9-5i"TipN,*  (-zish'i^n)  ti.  Act  of  reimpoaiug^ 
Smitk. 

Re-im-pr£q-'nate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  anew.  Browne. 

RE-iin-PR£s3',*  V.  a.  To  impress  again.  Johnson. 

RE-iM-PRfis'siON,  (r5-im-pr§sh'yn)  n.  A  new  impression. 

Re-Jm-prInt',  v.  a.  To  imprint  again.  Spelman. 

Rein,  (ran)  n.  [vine,  Fr.]  The  strap  or  part  of  a  bridle, 
which  extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or 
rider's  hand ;  an  instrument  for  curbing  or  restraining ; 
restraint;  government. —  To  give  the  reinsy  to  give  li- 
cense. 

Rein,  (ran)  v.  a.  [i,  reined;  pp.  reining,  reined.]  To 
govern  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain ;  to  control. 

fREiN,*  (ran)  v.  n.  To  obey  the  reins.  Shak. 

Re-in-c£nse',*  v.  a.  To  incense  or  kindle  anew.  Daniel. 

Re-in-cite',*  v.  a.  To  incite  again.  Lewis. 

Re-IN-cor'pP-RATE,*  v.  a.  To  incorporate  anew.  Jodrell. 

RE-jN-ctJR',*  V.  a.  To  incur  again.   fVitherspoon. 

Rein'deer.  (ran'der)  n.  [rennthier^  G.I  A  species  of 
deer  which  has  high  horns,  inhabits  Lapland,  and  is 
used  for  drawing  sledges.  P.  Cyc.  Sometimes  written 
raindeer  and  ranedcer. 

Rein'deer-m6ss',*  n.  A  lichen,  or  Lapland  moss,  which 
furnishes  food  for  the  reindeer.  Booth. 

Rei'nec-xEj*  n.  [Ger.,  The  Fez.]  A  celebrated  German 
epic  poem,  in  high  repute  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
Ebges.  Brande. 

Re  in-f&c' t^,*  [L.]  "The  affair  or  business  not  having 
been  done  or  accomplished."  Smdaimre. 

Re-JN-FORCe',*  n.  (JirtiUerp)  That  part  of  a  gun  nearest 
to  the  breech.  Brande.  See  Rejewforce. 

Re-JN-form'.*  v.  a.  To  inform  again.  Scott. 

*Re-in-fOnd',*  v.  n.  To  flow  in  again.  SioifL 

B.£-IN-FU^E',*  V.  a.  To  infuse  anew.  Oldham. 

IIe-jn-gra't;-ate,  (re-jn-gra'she-at)  v.  a.  To  ingratiate 
again. 

Re-JN-hXb'it,  v.  a.  To  inhabit  again.  Mede. 

Rein'less,  (ran'Ies)  a.  Without  rein;  unchecked. 

Reins,  (ran^O  n.  pi.  [renes,  L. ;  reins,  Fr.]  The  kidneys; 
the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

Re-JN-sert',  v.  a.  To  insert  again. 

Re-jn-spire',  V*  a.  To  inspire  anew.  Milton. 

Re-in-sp1r'(T,*  v.  a.  To  inspirit  again.  Foster. 

BE-fN-STA.LIj',    V.    a.    [i.   REiN3TALLED  ;  pp.    REiNSTA.LLINO, 

BEiNsTALLED.]  To  install  anew ;  to  put  again  in  posses- 
sion. 

Re-in-state',  ij.  a.  [i.  beVnstated  ;  pp.  REiNSTATiNo,  re- 
i'NsTATED.]  To  instate  or  invest  anew. 

RE-JN-STATE'MENT,*n.  Act  of  reinstating.  Bp.  HorsUy. 

Re-in-strOct',*u.  a.  To  instruct  anew.  fVaterland. 

Ke-JN-sOr'ance,*  (r5-in-shur'9.ns)  n.  Second  insurance. 
—  {Law)  An  insurance  made  by  a  former  insurer  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  or  his  estate,  from  the  risk  of  his 
former  insurance.  Bouvier, 

RE-iN'TE-G-RATE,  w.  o.  [rdintSgrery  Fr. ;  re  and  integer^ 
,L.J  To  renew.  Bacon.  See  Redintegrate. 

Be-in-te-gra'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  reintegrating.  Maunder. 

Be-(N-t£r'RQ-&ate,  v.  a.  I'd  interrogate  again.  Cot- 
grave. 

Re-jn-thr5ne^  v.  a.  See  Rejenthrone. 

tR£-lN-THRON'lZE,  c.  a.  To  reenthrone.  Howell. 

Re-jn-tice',*  v.  a.  To  intice  again.  Warner. 

Re-In-TRP-duce',*  v.  a.  To  introduce  again.  JV.  j3.  Rev. 

Re-1n-trq-dOc'tipn,*  n.  A  repeated  introduction.  Black- 
stone. 

Re-JN-On'date,*u.  a.  To  inundate  again.  Caldwell, 

Be-JN-v£st',  v.  a.  To  invest  anew.  Donne. 

Rfi-jN-vfis'Tj-G-ATE,*  V.  o.  To  investigate  again.  M. 
Stuart. 

Re-tn-v£s-ti-ga'ti9N,*  n.  A  repeated  investigation. 
Stuart. 

$E-jN-vfa'9R-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  invigorate  again.  Smith. 

Re-in-v6lve',*  n.  a.  To  involve  anew.  Milton. 

REi^-EF-FiiN' DTj*  n.  The  title  of  one  of  the  chief  Turk- 
ish officers  of  state.  He  is  chau#elior  of  the  empire,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Brande. 


RE-Ts'sv-VBI*E,*(r5-Tsb'i;i-?-bl)  a.  That  maybe  reissif* 

Jodrell. 
Re-Is'sve,*  (re-Tsh'u)  v.  a.  Sl  n.  To  issue  again.  Jodrell, 
IReit,  (ret)  n.  Sedge  or  sea-weed,  Bp.  Richardson. 
REiT'BoK,*7i.  {ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
fRElT^ijR,  (rit'er)n.  [reiterj  Ger.]  A  rider;  a  trooper.  Set 

RUTTER. 

Re-It':?r-Ate,  v.  a.  [re  and  iteroj  L. ;  riit^er,  Fr.J  [i.  re- 

iTBRATED;    pp.    REiXfRATINU,    EEiTZRATED.J      To    ref«a« 

again  and  again. 

Re-It'er-at-^d-lv,*  ad.  By  reiteration  ;  repeatedly.  PhU 
Mag-. 

Ke-It-?r-a'tipn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reiterating;  repetition. 

Re-j£ct',  v.  a.  [rejecter^  "Pr. ;  rejiciOf  r^ectus,  L.]  [i.  re- 
jected ;    pp.    REJECTING,    rejected.]    To    refuse ;    tc 
throw  away ;  to  dismiss  without  complying  with   th« 
proposal  or  accepting  the  ofl'er  ;  to  cast  back ;  to  ca:jt  ofl 
to  decline ;  to  repel ;  to  discard ;  to  refuse. 

Re-jEct'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rejected.  Cotgrave. 

tRE-jEC-TA'N:?-ods,  a.  [rejectaneus,  L.]  Not  chosen;  re- 
jected. More. 

R?-j£cT'ED,*y.  o.  Refused;  cast  off ;  thrown  aside. 

Re-j£ct'er,  n.  One  who  rejects  ;  a  refuser. 

Re-jjBc'tipn,  re.  [r^ectiOf  L.]  The  act  of  rejecting;  refli- 
sal ;  repulsion. 

|Re-jec-tI''tiovs,  (re-jek-tish'ys)  a.  Implying  rejection 
Cudworth. 

R?-Jo1ce',  v.  n.  \Hjouir^  Fr.]  [i.  rejoiced  j  pp.  rejoic- 
ing, REJOICED.]  To  be  joyful ;  to  feel  joy  or  gladness ;  tc 
joy ;  to  exult.  [fu 

Re-jo1ce',  v.  a.  To  exhilarate  ;  to  gladden;  to  make  joy- 

fRE-JoIcE',  n.  Act  of  rejoicing,  Browne. 

R^-joI(p'?R,  n.  One  who  rejoices. 

Re-joI^'ing,  re.  Expression  of  joy  ;  subject  of  joy. 

RE-jol)J''fN&-Lv,  flrf.  With  joy;  with  exultation.  Sheldon. 

Re-JO/n',  v.  a.  [rejoindrej  Fr,]  [i.  rejoined  ;  pp.  rejoih- 
iNo,  rejoinedJ  To  join  again  ;  to  meet  one  again. 

Re-joTn',  v.  re.  To  answer  to  an  answer.  Drydm. 

R^-joIn'der,  n.  {Law)  The  fourth  stage  in  the  pleadings 
of  an  action,  being  the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiff^fl  replication  ;  an  answer  to  a  reply. 

fRE-jotN'Dl^R,  V.  re.  To  make  a  reply.  Hammond. 

fRE-jbtN'DiJRE,*  re.  A  joining  again  ;  reunion.  Skak. 

Re-joInt',  v.  a.  To  reiinite  the  joints.  Barrow.  To  fill  up 
the  old  joints  of  walla  with  fresh  mortar. 

tR:?-JOLT',  re.  [rejaOXir,  Fr.l  Shock ;  succussion.  Soutk. 

JRe-jolt',*  u.  a.  To  reverberate  J  to  rebound.  Locke. 

fRE-JotJRN',  (re-jurn')  v.  a.  [reajoumerj  Fr.]  To  re'id- 
journ.  Burton. 

Re-j&D9^e',  v.  a.  To  judge  anew  ;  to  reexamine. 

RE-ju'v:ia-NATE,*  V.  a.  To  restore  youth  to;  to  make 
young  again.  Ed.  Reo. 

R?-JU-v^-n£s'cence,  re.  Renewal  of  youth.  Chesterfield. 

Re-ju-V?-n£s'cje:n-cy,  n.  [re  and  juvenescensj  L.]  Same 
as  rejuvenescence.  Smith.  [Mag 

Re-ju-v:e-n£s'cent,*  o.  Becoming  young  again.  Octtt. 

R:^-kIn'dle,  V.  a.  To  kindle  or  set  ou  Are  again.  Cheyne. 

Re-lade',*  v.  a.  To  lade  anew;  to  load  again.  Pennant. 

RELAlSy*  (re-la')  re.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  narrow  walk,  four  ot 
five  feet  wide,  left  without  the  rampart.  Brande. 

Re-lXnd',*  v.  a.  &  re.  To  land  again.  Smith. 

RE-lXpse',  v.  re.  [relapsuSj  L.l  [i.  RELAPaEo  ;  pp.  relaps- 
ing, RELAPSED.]  To  slip  bacK  ;  to  slide  or  fall  back  ;  to 
fall  back  into  vice  or  error ;  to  fall  back,  from  a  state  of 
recovery,  to  sickness.        •• 

RE-lXpse',  n.  Act  of  relapsing ;  a  falling  back  into  vice, 
error,  or  sickness ;  regression  ;  return  to  any  state.  [fA 
relapser.  J.  FoxA 

RE-iiAPS'?B,  n.  One  who  relapses.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-late',  v.  a.  [relatusj  L.]  [i.  related;  ;i;p.  relatinq, 
RELATED.]  To  tell ;  to  recite  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  recount ;  to 
detail ;  to  describe ;  to  narrate.  [fTo  bring  back :  —  a  Lat- 
inism.  Spenser.] 

Ee-late',  v.  n.  To  have  reference,  relation,  or  respect ;  to 
belong ;  to  pertain ;  to  refer. 

RE-lat'^d,*^  p.  a.  Allied  by  kindred ;  connected ;  de- 
clared ;  told. 

Re-lat':ier,  n.  [relateur,  Fr.]  One  who  relates  ;  a  narratoi. 
—  {Law)  A  person  who  suggests  or  states  facts. 

R?-LAT'jNa,*j>.  a.  Having  relation  or  reference;  belong- 
ing ;  respecting ;  pertaining. 

Re-la'TIQN,  re.  [Fr  1  Act  of  relating  ;  that  which  is  re- 
lated ;  recital ;  nairative ;  narration  ;  detail ;  account ; 
respect;  reference;  regard: — connection  between  one 
thing  and  another:  — kindred  ;  alliance  by  biood  or  mar- 
riage ;  a  relative  ;  kinsman  ;  kinswoman. 

Re-la'tipn-al,*  a.  Having,  or  implying,  relation.  Ch.  0\ 

R?-LA'TIpN-isT,*  re.  A  relative  ;  relation.  Browne,  [r."" 

R?-LA'TipN-SHlP,re.  State  of  being  related,  either  by  birth 
or  marriage ;  connection  ;  alliance, 

R£l'^-t1ve,  a.  [relativus,  L. ;  relatif,  Fr.]  Having  rela- 
tion ;  respecting;  belonging  to;  connected  with:  —  con 
sidered  not  absolutely,  but  as  belonging  to,  or  respect 
ing,  something  else. 
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RftL'A-TlVE,  n.  Relation;  kinsman  j  a  person  related;  a 
thing  related  i  connection :  — a  pronoun  answering  to  an 
antecedent. 

RfiL'A-TlVE-Ly,  a.1.  In  relation  to  something  else. 

REl'a-tIve-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  having  relation. 

Rfil.-^-TIV'1-Ty,*  n.  Relativeness.  Coleridge,  {&.] 

KE-LA'TpR,*  71.  (Law)  A  rehearser ;  a  teller.  Bowoi&r. 

R?-LA'TRiX,*  m.  {Law)  A  feraaUe  who  relates.  Judge  Story, 

R^-LXx',  v.  a.  [relazoj  L.]  [i.  eelaied  ;  pp.  rjelaxinq, 
BELAXED.]  To  slacken  ;  t«  remit ;  to  make  less  severe, 
rigorous,  or  tense  ;  to  loose  j  to  mitigate ;  to  ease  j  to  di- 
vert ;  to  unbend. 

Re-lXx',  v.  n.  To  be  mild  ;  to  become  remiss  or  careless. 

tRE-LAx',  n.  Relaxation.  Feltkam. 

Re-lXx'>l-ble,  a.  That  may  be  relaxed.  Barrow.  [R.] 

Re-lXx'^nt,*  n,  {Med.)  A  relaxing  medicine.  Dunglin 
son. 

R£l-ax-a'tion,  n.  \relaxatio,  L.J  Act  of  relaxing  ;  state 
of  being  relaxed  ;  diminution  of  tension  or  restraint;  re- 
mission ;  abatement  of  rigor. 

R?-Lix'^-TlVE,n.  [relaxatusj  1..}  That  which  relaxes.  B. 
Jonson. 

Re-lXx'a-t!ve,*  a.  Tending  to  relax;  relaxing.  Good. 

RE-LXx'fN&,*  p.  a.  Remitting ;  tending  to  relax  or  weaken. 

Re-lay',  n.  [relais^  Fr.]  [Hunting-doga,  kept  in  readiness 
to  relieve  others.  B.  Jojison,]  Fresh  horses  on  the  road  to 
relieve  others  in  a  journey  j  a  new  supply. 

R]p-LEAS'A-BLE,  (2.  Capable  of  being  released.  Selden. 

R]5-LEASE',  (r?-les')  V.  a.  [rel&clier,  relaxer,  Fr.]  [i.  ee- 
leabed;  pp.  RELEASING,  RELEASED.]  To  Set  free;  to  set 
at  liberty ;  to  free  from  servitude,  confinement,  or  obliga- 
tionj  to  let  go  ;  to  discharge ;  to  dismiss. 

ue~lease',  71,  [reldcfiBj  Fr.]  Act  of  releasing;  a  setting 
free  ;  dismission  ;  discharge  ;  liberation  ;  relaxation  of  a 
penalty  ;  remission  of  a  claim  ;  acquittance  from  a  debt, 
legally  signed  ;  a  legal  method  of  conveying  land. 

Re-lease 'ment,  n.  Act  of  releasing;  release.  Milun.  [R.] 

Re-leas'^r,  71.  One  who  releases  or  sets  free. 

(REl':?-G-ATE,  v.  a,  [rel^guery  Fr. ;  relegOy  L.]  To  banish. 
Cotgrave, 

|R£l-e-ga'ti(?n,  71.  \relegaUo,  L.]  Exile ;  judicial  banish- 
ment. Ayliffe. 

Re-l£nt',  v.  71.  WalenUr,  Fr.]  [i  relented  ;  pp.  relent- 
ing, RELENTED.]  To  softou  ;  to  gTow  Icss  rigid  or  hard  ; 
to  yield  ;  to  melt;  to  grow  less  intense  ;  to  sonen  in  tem- 
per ;  to  grow  tender ;  to  feel  compassion. 

fRE-lj£NT',  V.  a.  To  slacken ;  to  soften ;  to  mollify.  Spenser. 

fRE-L£KT',  a.  Dissolved;  relented.  Vulg,  HormanvL 

fRE-LliNT',  71.  Remission  ;  stay.  Spenser. 

R]5-l£nt'ing-,*  n.  Act  of  softening ;  return  of  kindness. 

R£-l£nt'less,  a.  Unrelenting;  unpitying;  unmoved  by 
kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  ;  cruel ;  unmerciful. 

RE-LfiNT'LESS-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  relentless  manner.  Ed.  Rev. 

R?-l£nt'l?ss-n£ss,*7i.  State  of  being  relentless.  Millvian. 

R£-l£s-S£E',*  n.  (£aw)  One  to  whom  a  release  is  execut- 
ed. Blackstone. 

Re-lEs-sor',"^  n.  {Law)  One  who  executes  a  release 
to  a  relessee.  Blackstone. 

RE-LfiT',*  V.  a.  To  let  again.  Q«.  Rev. 

R£l'e-van-cV»    «•   State  of  being  relevant.  Bp.  Burnet. 

—  (Law)  The  evidence   applicable  to    the  issue  joined. 

—  {Scotch  law)  Sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 
RJ!ii.'E-VANT,  a.  [Fr.]    Relieving;  lending  aid;  affording 

something  to  the  purpose  ;  pertinent ;  applicable.  Charles  L 

fR£L-jg:-VA'Tl9rf,  71.  [relevatioylt.]  A  lifting  up.  Bailey. 

R?-Li-*-BlL'i-T¥,*  n.  State  of  confidence;  trust.  Cole- 
ridge. [Modern.] 

Re-li'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  confided  in.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Re-li'^nce,  n.  Act  of  relying;  that  which  is  relied  on; 
trust;  dependence;  confidence;  repose. 

Rt^L^lc,  n.  [religuuB,  L. ;  relique,  Fr.]  That  which  remains  ; 
that  which  is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  that 
which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another. — pi.  The  body  or 
remains  of  a  deceased  person  :  —  the  remains  of  saints,  or 
of  their  garments,  &c.,  which  are  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

fR£L'fc-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  relics.  Donne. 

RfiL'jCT,  n.  [relictaj  L.]  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead  ; 
a  widow. 

Re-lIct'eb,*  p.  a.  (Law)  Left  uncovered,  as  land  by  the 
retreat  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water.  Bouvier. 

Ee-l!£c'tipn,*  71.  (Law)  An  increase  of  land  by  a  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea  or  a  river.  Bouvier, 

Re-lief',  (r?-lEf')  n.  [relevium,  low  L. ;  reli^,  Fr.]  Allevi- 
ation of  calamity,  pain,  or  sorrow  ;  that  which  frees  from 
pain  or  sorrow ;  succor  ;  assistance ;  remedy  ;  mitigation  ; 
redress:  —  the  raising  or  replacing  of  a  sentinel :  — the 
prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture  ;  rilievo. 

Re-liee'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  relief.  Savage. 

RE-Li']pB,  71.  One  who  places  reliance. 

Re-liev'a-ble,  Cr?-l5v'5i-bl)  a.  Capable  of  relief.  Hale. 

RE-LIEVe'\  (re-l6v0  v.  a.  [relevo^  L. ;  relever,  Fr.]  [i.  re- 
lieved ;  pp.  BELIEVING,  RELIEVED.]  To  ease  pain  or  sor- 
row ;  to  succor  by  assistance;  to  support;  to  assist;  to 


alleviate  ;  to  aid ;  to  he  p ;  to  succor :  —  to  afford  relief  - 
by  supplying  the  place,  as  cf  a  sentinel.  —  (Zau  To  to 
dress  ;  to  right  by  law. 

tR?-LiEVE'M]j:NT,*7i.  Release;  relief.  Weever. 

RJ5-LIEV'¥R,  (r§-lSv'9r)  n.  One  who  relieves. 

Re-jlie'vOj  tre-15'vo)  n.  [ri^fewo,  It.]  The  promir  ftnce  o 
raisjng  of  a  figure  in  sculpture  or  painting.  See  R  lieto 

Re-light\  (re-lit')  v.  a.  To  light  anew.  Pope. 

R]^-LI(;^'ION,  (re-Ud'jyn)  n.  [Fr, ;  religio,  L.]  Duty  to  God 
the  bond  which  ties  man  to  the  Deity;  practical  piety :  — 
a  system  of  faith  and  worship,  as  distinguished  from  oth- 
ers ;  as,  "  a  view  of  different  religions."  —  [pi.  Religioui 
rites.  Miltan.] 

Ri:-l!((?'i<?n-vR¥»  «•  Relating  to  religion  ;  pious.  Bp.  Bar* 
low. 

RE-Ll9'iON-?R,*  n.  A  religionist.  Southey.  [R.J 

R?-Ll^'iQN-l§M,*  71.  Religious  feeling  or  zeal.  Q,u.  Rev 

R?-Lt(^'iQN-IST,  (re-Iid'jyn-ist)  n.  A  devotee  or  bigot  to 
some  religion  ;  a  religious  person.  More. 

R?-Ll(^-j-6s'(-X¥,*  71.  State  of  being  religious.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.] 

RE-Ll^'ioys,  (re-Hd'jys)  a.  [religiosus,  L.]  Attentive  to 
religion,  or  practising  its  duties;  pious;  devout;  holy; 
reverent;  strict:  —  among  Catholics^  bound  by  monastic 
vows,  or  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 

Ri^-Ll^-'ioys,  (r?-nd'jys)  n.  One,  among  the  Roman  Catb- 
olics,  bound  by  monastic  vows.  Addison. 

RE-Llg-'iovs-Ly,  (re-lid'jus-le)  ad.  In  a  religious  manner 
piously  ;  reverently  ;  exactly. 

Rjl-Ll^'ioys-wfiss,  (re-lid'jus-nSs)  n.  The  quality  or  stat* 
of  being  religious.  Sir  E.  Sandys.  [r.J 

R?-lIn'quish,  (re-ling'kwjsh)  v.  a.  [relinguo,  L.]  [i.  re- 

LINCIUISHED   ;     pp.     R£LIN<ini9HINO,     RELINt^UISHED.]      To 

forsake;  to  abandon  ;  to  leave  with  reluctance,  applied 
to  things ;  to  desert ;  to  quit ;  to  release  ;  to  give  up ;  to 
forego  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  abdicate  ;  to  resign. 

R5-lIn'(1UJSH-]e;r,  n.  One  who  relinquishes. 

Re-lIn'quish-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  relinquishing;  abandon 
ment;  release. 

Re-lI" QUi-^*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Qeol.)  Fossil  remains  of  sub 
stances  found  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Hamilton. 

RfiL'i-QU^-RY,  n.  [reliqiLairej  Fr.]  A  casket  or  receptacle 
for  relics.  Qray. 

Re-LjIque', *  (re-lSk')n.  [FrJ  A  relic.  DwigU. 

R£l'jsh,  71.  [reUckery  Fi.\  Taste;  the  effect  of  any  thing 
on  the  palate;  a  pleasing  taste;  flavor;  savor;  zeat:  — 
a  small  quantity  just  perceptible :  — liking ;  delight  in  any 
thing ;  sense  ;  power  of  perceiving  excellence  ;  delight 
given  by  any  thing. 

R£:L'fSH,  V.  a.  [i.  relished;  pp.  relishing,  relished.] 
To  give  a  taste  to ;  to  taste;  to  like  the  taste  of;  to  uso 
with  pleasure ;  to  enjoy. 

R^l'ish,  v.  71.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste ;  to  give  pleasure; 
to  have  a  flavor. 

R£L'fSH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relished  ;  gustable. 

R£:ii'jSH-iNG-,*p.  a.  Giving  a  relish;  palatable;  savory. 

Re-lIve',  v.  n.  To  revive  ;  to  live  anew. 

jRe-lIve',  v.  a.  To  bring  back  to  life,  Spenser, 

Re-l6at>'.*  v.  a.  To  load  again.  Cook. 

REl-o-ca'tiqn,*  n.  (Law)  Renewal  of  a  lease.  Whishata 

RE-ii6vE',  17.  a.  To  love  again.  [fTo  love  in  return. 
Boyle."] 

R?-LU'CENT,  fl.  [reritcCTis,  L.]  Throwing  back  light;  shin- 
ing ;  transparent ;  pellucid.  Thomson. 

R?-litJcT',  V.  n.  [r^luctery  Fr. ;  rductor^  L.]  To  struggle 
against.  Walton,  [r.] 

Re-lOc't^nce,  n.  [reluctor^  L.]  Unwillingness;  repug 
nance;  aversion. 

R]E~LDc'T^N-cy,  71.  Unwillingness;  reluctance.  Dryden. 

R]^-lDc't^nt,  a.  Weluctansj  Ij.}  Striving  against ;  unwill 
ing  i  averse  ;  bacKward  ;  loath. 

Riig-Loc'T^NT-Ly,  ad.  With  resistance ;  with  unwilling- 
ness. 

IRe-lOc'tate,  v.  n.  [reluctor,  L.]  To  resist;  to  struggle 
against;  to  reluct.  Decay  of  Piety. 

fREL-VC-TA'TipN,  71.  Repugnance ;  unwillingness.  Bacon, 

Re-lume',  v.  a.  [7-a/iw7ner,  Fr.]  To  light  anew;  to  rekin* 
die.  Skak. 

tRE-Lu'MlNE,  V.  a.  To  light  anew ;  to  relume, 

Re-ly',  v.  n.  [i.  relied;  pp.  RELTiNo,  relied.]  To  lean 
upon  with  confidence ;  to  put  trust  in ;  to  rest  or  depend 
upon ;  to  confide. 

R?-main',  v.n.  \re7nane0,  Jj.']  [i.  remained;  pp.  BEMAiw- 
iNo,  REMAINED.]  To  coutiuue ;  to  endure ;  to  be  left  in  a 
particular  state,  or  out  of  a  greater  number ;  to  stay ;  ta 
sojourn ;  to  abide. 

Re-main',  u.  o.  To  await;  to  be  left  to.  Milton,  [r.] 

fRE-MAiN',  n.  [rCTTwin,  old  Fr.]  That  which  is  left:  — » 
relic:  —  abode.  Shah.  See  Remains. 

R5-main'd;c:r,  a.  Remaining;  refuse  left.  Shak, 

Re-mXin'der,  n.  That  which  remains ;  whit  is  left ;  rem- 
nant; the  rest;  residue.  —  (Jlrith.)  The  difference  of  two 
quantities,  left  after  the  less  is  subtracted  from  the  greater 
—  (Law)  A  remnant  of  an  estate,  or  a  future  estate  is 
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landf  teneme.its,  or  hereditaments,  limited  to  arise  after 

the  determination  of  another  estate. 
Re-main'd?r-MAn,*  n.  (Lata)  One  entitled  to  an  estate,  to 

take  effect  after  another  estate  is  determined.  Burrows. 
|tE-MAlN§',*  n.  pi.  Relics  ;  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  ; 

a  corpse  ;  things  left  by  a  person  deceased.  Addison. 
Re-make',  v.  a.  [i.  beuade  ;  pp.  reha-u-inq,  remade.]  To 

make  anew. 
R]e;-mXnd',  v.  a.  [remanderf  Fr. ;  re  and  mando,  L.]  [i.  re- 

UANDED  ;  pp.  REMANDIHU,  REMANDED.]    To  Send  Dack  j  tO 

call  back. 

RSm^a-nSnce,*  )  71.  Act  or  state  of  remaining  J  a  remain- 

R£m'Jl-n£n-cy,*  (      der.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

tRfijM'VNfiNT,  71.  [remaitensj  L.]  The  remnant.  Bacon. 

fR^M'^-NEKT,  a.  Remaining;  continuing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

R:?-mark',  71.  [remargue,  Fr,]  Observation;  note;  notice 
taken  ;  comment;  annotation ;  suggestion  ;  hint. 

Re-mark',  v.  a.  [remarguer^  Fr.]  [i.  remarked  ;  pp.  re- 
marking, REMARKED.]  To  Hoto j  to  observe ;  to  notice; 
to  express  in  words  ;  to  mark. 

RE-MS.RK',*  V.  71.  To  make  observation ;  to  observe.  Satift. 

Re-mXrk'a-ble,  c  [remarguable,  Fr.]  Observable  ;  worthy 
of  note ;  uncommon ;  extraordinary;  singular ;  noticeable. 

R]E-MJiRK'A-BLE-Nitss,  n.  State  of  being  remarkable. 

R?-MJt,RK'^-BLy,  ad.  Observably  ;  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

R^-mXrk'er,  71.  One  who  remarks ;  an  observer. 

Re-mXr'rv,  v.  a.  To  marry  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Bemblai*  (rim-bla')  n.  [Ft.]  (Fort.)  The  earth  or  ma- 
terials used  m  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande.  [/ax, 

Re-mEa^'VRE,*  (re-mezh'ur)  v.  a.  To  measure  anew.  Fair- 

R?-ME'r>i-A-BLE,  [re-me'de-^-bl,  W.  J.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  re-me'- 
dygi-bl,  S.  F.}  r^-med'e-^-bl,  P.]  a.  Capable  of  remedy; 
curable. 

Rib-me'di-^l,  a.  Affording  remedy  ;  relieving.  Burke* 

R:E-ME'Di-Aij-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  remedial  manner.  Burke. 

JRe-me'di-^te,  a.  Medicinal;  affording  a  remedy.  Skak. 
R£m'?-dJ-l£ss,  or  Re-m£d'{-l£ss,  [rSm'e-de-les,  S.  W. 
J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  re-med'e-les,  P.  Wh.  Asli,  Rees;  rem'?- 
de-l€s  or  re-med'e-I6s,  F.]  a.  Not  admitting  remedy  3  ir- 
reparable ;  incurable. 

^^  "■  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  this  word ;  and,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these  authors,  adopt- 
ed this  accentuation.  '  But  this,'  says  Mr.  Nares,  *  is  ir- 
regular;  for  every  monosyllabic  termination,  added  to  a 
word  accented  on  the  antepenult,  throws  the  accent  to 
the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end.'  With  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  should  think  a 
much  easier  and  more  general  rule  might  be  laid  down 
for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that  those  words 
which  take  the  Saxon  terminations  after  them,  as  er,  less, 
ness,  l&ssness^  ly,  &c.,  preserve  the  accent  of  the  radical 
word;  therefore  th is  and  the  following  words  ought  to 
have  the  same  accent  as  remedy,  from  which  they  are 
formed."  Walker. 

IR£m'¥-d1-l£ss-LV,*  ad.  Without  remedy.  Sidney. 
R£m'e-di-lSss-n£ss,  n,  Incurableness. 
L£M':iE-Dy,  n.  [remediuia,  L.]  That  which  procures  a  cure 
orrecovery  from  disease  or  other  evil ;  a  restorative ;  cure ; 
that  which  counteracts  any  evil;  reparation;  an  effica^ 
cious  medicine ;  a  cure. 

Rfiltt'E-Dy,  V.  a.  \rem6dieryFT.']  [z.  remedied;  pp. remedy- 
ing, REMEDIED.]  To  cure  ;  to  heal ;  to  repair  or  remove 
some  evil. 

Re-mElt',*  v.  a.  To  melt  again.  Ash. 

R:]^-m£m'B]e:r,  v,  a.  [rem£7nbrer,  old  Fr. ;  rimembrareylt.]  [i. 
remembered;  pp.  remembering,  remembered.]  To  bear 
in  mind  ;  not  to  forget ;  to  recollect ;  to  call  to  mind ;  to 
keep  or  hold  in  mind  ;  to  preserve  from  oblivion ;  to  men- 
tion;  to  put  in  mind ;  to  remind. 

R:^-mjeM'b:?r-VB^e,*  a.  That  may  be  remembered,  Cole- 
ridge. [  Southey. 

R?-MfiM'B:?R~^-BLy,*   ad.    So    as     to   be    remembered. 

B:]5-m£m'b?r-:^r,  71.  One  who  remembers.  JVotton. 

R]?-m£m'bR4NCE,7i.  [Fr.]  Act  of  remembering;  slate  of 
being  remembered  ;  retention  in  memory  ;  memory ;  rec- 
ollection ;  revival  of  any  idea ;  reminiscence ;  account 
preserved  ;  memorial ;  power  of  remembering ;  a  note  to 
help  memory. 

R?-MfiM'BR^N-CER,  n.  One  that  reminds ;  he  or  that  which 
puts  in  mind ;  a  memorial ;  a  monument ;  a  memento :  — 
a  recorder  or  officer  of  the  English  exchequer. 
R]e:~m£m'Q-RATE,  v.  a.  [rememoratits,  L.]  To  remember. 

Bryskett. 
Re-mSm-P-RA^tiqn,  n.  Remembrance.  Mounta^. 

Re-m£m'p-R^-tIve,*  a.  Calling  to  mind.  Waterland.  [r.] 

iRE-lUER'cy,  V.  a.  {remercier,  Fr.]  To  thank.  Spenser. 
l:&M'f-fiE$^*  n,  pL    [remex,  pi.  remiges,  L.]    The  quill 
feathers  of  Che  wings  of  a  bird.  Brande. 
JRfiM'j-GRATE,  or  Re-mi'grXte,  [rSm'e-grat,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  ru'me-grat,  S. ,-  re-mi'grat,  Wb.]  v.  n.  [re- 
migro,  L.]  To  remove  back  again.  Boyle,  [r.] 
BR£m-i-gra'ti9N,  or  Rfi-Mi-GRA'Tlpw,  Tu  Removal  back 
again.  Hale, 


RE-MIN3  ,  V.  a.  [i.  reminded  ipp.  REMIWDINO,  BSMINDB9 

To  put  in  mind;  to  cause  to  remember    South. 

Re-mind'd^r,  71.  One  who  reminds.  Johnson. 

HfiM~J-Nls'cENCE,  71,  [reminiscence^  Fr. ;  reminiscenSf  L. 
Recollection  ;  recovery  of  ideas  ;  memory. 

REm-I-NTs'cen-cy,  ?i.  Same  aa  reminiscence.  Smith. 

R£m-j-nIs'cent,*  71.  One  who  calls  past  events  to  mind 
Cliarles  Butler. 

R£M-j-Njs-ciiN'Tl^L  a.  Relating  to  reminiscence.  Browne 

R£m'i-p£d,*  n.  [reinus  and  pes,  L.]  (Ent.)  One  of  an  orde» 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Brande. 

Re-mi§e',*  v.  a.  [remiser^  Fr.]  [i.  remised  ;  pp.  remising, 
REMISED.]  (Law)  To  give  or  grant  back ;  to  rdleoae  a 
claim.  Bouvier. 

RE'MIss',  a.  [remisaus-,  L.]  Slack  ;  slothful ;  careless;  neg 
ligent ;  inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  thoughtless. 

RE-Mls-sj-BlL'j-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  remisrible   Ash. 

Re-mIs'sj-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  forgiven  sr  remit- 
ted. FeUham. 

RE-Mts'sipN,  (re-mish'un)  n.  [remissioj  L]  Act  of  remit- 
ting; that  which  is  remittea  ;  abatement;   relaxation 
moderation ;  cessation  of  intenseness ;  release :  —  pardon 
forgiveness.  —  (Med.)  Abatement  of  a  disorder,  but  with 
quick  return. 

R]p-Mlfs'sjVE,  a.  Forgiving;  yielding.  HackeU 

Re-mIss'ly,  fld.  Carelessly;  negligently;  slackly. 

RE-Mfss'NEss,  n.  State  of  being  remiss ;  inattention ;  care- 
lessness ;  negligence ;  slackness. 

Re-mIt',  v.  a.  [remittOj  L.  ;  remettrej  Fr.]  [i.  remitted  ; 
pp.  REMITTING,  REMITTED.]  To  frco  from  puuishment  oT 
fine  ;  to  relax ;  to  abate ;  to  forgive  ;  to  pardon  :  —  to  give 
up  ;  to  resign  ;  to  defer ;  to  refer :  — to  put  again  in  custo- 
dy :  —  to  send  to  a  distant  place,  as  money. 

Re-mIt',  v.  71.  To  slacken ;  to  grow  less  intense;  to  abate 
—  (Med.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 

Re-mTt'm?nt,  71.  The  act  of  remitting;  remission.  MiU-^n. 

Re-mYt'tal,*7i.  Act  of  remitting  ;  remission.  Smjirt. 

Re-mXt't^nce,  n.  Act  of  remitting;  sum  or  money  r» 
mitted  ;  any  thing  sent ;  remission. 

Re-mIt't]ent,*  a.  Ceasing,  or  abating,  for  a  time.  HamiUon 

R]?-m1t't?r,  71.  [re77ie«re,  Fr,]  One  who  remits.  —  (Z^uj) 
The  restitution  of  a  more  ancient  and  certam  right  of  pos- 
session, to  a  person  who  comes  into  possession  thn  'igb  a 
defect  of  title  in  the  previous  possessor. 

Ri^-mIt'tor,'^  n.  [Law)  One  who  makes  a  remittance. 
Bouvier. 

Re-mIx',*  v.  a.  To  mix  again.  Ash. 

Rl^M^N^NT,  n.  [corrupted  from  remMnenL]  Residu«^ ;  that 
which  is  left ;  remainder, 

R£m'nant,  a.  Remaining;  yet  left.  Prior.  [R.] 

Re-m6d'el,  v.  a.  To  model  anew.  Ckurton, 

Re-mol'tew,  (re-mol'tn)  p,  a.  Melted  again.  Bacon. 

Re-m6n'strance,  n.  [old  Fr.]  [fShow.  Shak.'\  A  strong 
representation,  or  statement  of  facts  and  reasons,  against 
something  complained  of  or  opposed  ;  expostulation. 

Re-m6n'STRANT,  n.  [remonstransj  L.]  One  who  joins  in  a 
remonstrance: — a  title  given  to  the  Arminians  from 
their  remonstrance  made  in  1618, 

Re-m5n'str^nt,  a.  Expostulatory  ;  containing  reasons, 

R?-bi6n'strate,u.  71.  [remoiistroj  h.]  [i.  remonstrated  , 
pp.  remonstrating,  remonstrated.]  To  make  a  strong 
representation ;  to  show  reasons  against  something  com- 
plained of  ;_to  expostulate. 

Re-m6n'strate,  v.  a.  To  show  by  a  strong  representa- 
tion. Young,  [r.] 

RfiM-pN-STRA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  remonstrating.  Todd.  [R.] 

Re-mOn'stra-TPR,  71.  One  who  remonstrates.  Burnet.  [B,] 

RSjh^  Q-R4^  n.  [L.]  An  obstacle.  Rowe.  A  sucking-fish  ;  a 
fish  or  sea-worm,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  re 
tard  the  passage  of  ships,  by  sticking  to  them.  Spenser. 

fRfiM'p-RATE,  V,  a.  {remoror,  lu.]  To  hinder  ;  to  delay. 

JRe-mord',  v.  a.  Iremordeo,  L.]  To  rebuke ;  to  excite  to  re 
morse.  SkeUon. 

JRe-mord',  v.  n.  To  feel  remorse.  Sir  T.  Elyot 

Re-mo R'DEK-cy,  n.  [remordens,  L.]  Compunction.  Killing 
beck, 

||Re-MORSE',  [r?-m(irs',  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  re-mBrs 
or  rf-mors',  W.  P.]  n.  [remm-sasy  L.]  The  pain  of  guilt 
the  reproach  of  conscience ;  compunction  ;  penitence 
ffPity.  Shak.]  [Hall 

llfRE-MORSED',  Cr?-mbrstO  a.    Struck  with  remorse.  Bp 

||Re-morse'eOl,  o.  Full  of  a  sense  of  guilt.  [fTender 
Shak.]  [Allen 

Re-mo RSE'fOl-ly,*  ad.  In  a  remorseful  manner.  Dr 
R?-morse'l?ss,  a.  Unpitying;  cruel;  savage.  Milton. 
Re-mo RS?'L]?ss-iiy,  ad.  Without  remorse.  South.- 
R:^-MORSE'IjESS-nEss,  71.  Savageness  ;  cruelty.  Beaumont 
iE-MOTE',  a.  [remotus,  L.]  Distant  in  place,  time,  or  con 
nection  ;  far  off;  not  near;  not  connected ;  disconnected 
foreign  ;  alien ;  not  agreeing ;  abstracted. 

RE-MOTE'Ly,  ad.  Not  nearly  ;  at  a  distance ;  far  off 

R^-MOTE'N?ss,  n.  State  of  being  remote  ;  distance. 

fRE-Mo'TipN,  «.  [remotusy  L.]  Act  of  removing ;  movo 
ment.  S/tak* 
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Rfi-MdONT',  B.  n.  [remonterj  Fr.]  To  mount  again.  Drydm. 
H.¥-MOV'A-B  ,E,  a.  That  may  be  removed  ;  movable. 
R?-MOT'^L,  71.  Act  of  removing  j  state  of  h  -ing  removed  j 

remove  ;  d  emission  from  a  post  or  office. 
R^-MOVE',  7j.  a.  [removeoj  L.]  [i.  hemoved  ;  pp.  remotiwo, 

REMOVED.]  To  put  from  its  place  j    o  take  or  put  away  ; 

to  place  at  a  distance. 
E]?-m6ve',  v.  n.  To  change  place  :  t-  g.  .o  another  place. 
Re-move',  ti.  Act  of  moving  ;  state  of  being  removed  ;  re- 
moval ;  change  of  place  j  a  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation  ; 

a  small  distance: — act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 

different  feet :  — a  dish  to  be  changed,  while  the  rest  of 

the  course  remains. 
Re-moved',  {re-m6yd')p.  a.  Remote.  Shak. 
RE-Mov'ED-NJEss,  71.  State  of  being  removed.  Shak. 
R:^-m6v'er,  ?i.  One  who  removes.  — (iauj)  The  removal 

of  a  cause  or  suit  out  of  one  court  into  another.  Bouvier. 
R&M'  PMAN,*  n.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  while 

in  the  wilderness.  Acts, 
R?-Mu'(^f-ENT,  a.  [remugiens,  L,]  RebRllowing.  More.  [R.] 
R^-mu-ner-^-bXl'j-tv,  «■    State  of  being  remunerable. 

Pearson. 
Re-mO'ner-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  remunerated. 
R^-MU'NER-ATE,  B.  a.  [remujiero,  L. ;  rimun&rery  Fr.l   [i, 

EEMUNERA.TEO  ;  pp.    REMUNERATIPTQ,   REMUNERATED.]    TO 

reward  for  service  j  to  repay ;  to  requite  j  to  recompense ; 
to  compensate. 

R^-MU-NER-A'TlpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  remuneration  L.]  Act  of  re- 
munerating ;  compensation  ;  satisfaction  j  reward  j  requi- 
tal ;  recompense ;  repayment. 

R?-mu'ner-a-tIve,  a.  AfFording  remuneration  or  reward. 

R^-MU'NER-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Affording  recompense  or  reward. 

RE-MUR'MVR,   V*    a.     [i.    REMURMUBED  }  pp.    REMURMURIWQ, 

BEMURMUREu.]  To  murmur  again  ;  to  uiter  back  in  mur- 
murs i  to  repeat  in  low,  hoarse  sounds. 

RE-MiJR'MVR,  »•  n.  [remurmurOy  L.]  To  murmur  back  or 
again  ;  to  echo  a  low  sound. 

RJE'NAL,  a,  [renalis,  L.l  Relating  to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 

R£n'^rd,  n,  [Fr.]  Tfie  name  of  a  fox  in  fable.  Dryden. 
Written  also  ret/ward.  See  Reynard. 

R:?-nXs'cence,*  j  n.  [renascens,  L.]  State  of  being  renas- 

Re-nXs'cen-c¥,  \      cent.  Browne. 

Re-nXs^cent,  a.  \renascensy  L.]  Produced  again ;  rising 
again  into  being;  reviving. 

fRE-NAs'ci-BLE,  a,  [reTtoscor,  L.]  Possible  to  be  produced 
again.  Bailey. 

RE-NATE',*_a.  Born  again  j  revived.  Beawm.  ^  FL  [R.] 

Re-nXv'j-gate,  v.  n.  To  sail  or  navigate  again. 

R]?N-cbON^TER,  n,  [rencontre,  Fr.]  Clash  ;  collision  ;  per- 
sonal opposition  ;  an  unexpected  or  casual  engagement ; 
a  sudden  combat  or  conflict. 

R^N-ooOn'ter,  «.  a.  [rencontrery  Fr.]  To  attack  band  to 
hand  ;  to  encounter.  Spenser,  [r.] 

R?n-coOn't?b,  v.n.  To  clash;  to  collide;  to  fight.  [R.] 

R£iNi>,  V.  a.  [i.  rent;  pj}.  rehdino,  rent.]  To  tear  with 
violence  ;  to  lacerate ;  to  break  ;  to  rack. 

R£XD,  V.  n.  To  separate  ;  to  be  disunited.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

RJliND^ER,  iu  One  who  rends;  a  tearer. 

R£n'der,  v.  a.  [rendrey  Fr.]  [i.  rendered;  pp.  bender- 
iNO,  rendered.]  To  return  ;  to  pay  back  ;  to  restore  ;  to 
give  back  ;  to  yield ;  to  afford  ;  to  give  upon  demand :  — 
to  invest  with  qualities  ;  to  make :  —  to  represent ;  to 
exhibit ;  to  translate.  [fTo  surrender.  Shak.] 

■jREn'der,  v.  n.  To  show  ;  to  give  an  account.  Shak. 

KfiN'DER,  n.  [fAn  account.  ShaJc.]  A  recital;  payment. 

REn'der-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rendered.  Sherwood. 

R£n'der-er,  71,  One  who  renders  or  returns.  Todd. 

R£N'DER-iw&,*7i.  Act  of  giving  up  or  returning. —  {J3rch.) 
The  first  coat  of  plastering  on  walls.  Francis. 

MRendezvous,  (rin'd§-v6  or  ren'de-v6z')  [r5n'de-v3,  S. 
J.  K.i  rin'd^-vo,  E.  ,■  ren'de-v&,  Sm. ;  rSn-de-v8z',  W.  F. 
Ja.]  71.  [rmdez-vous,  Fr.]  pi.  RENDEZVOt/SES.  A  meeting 
appointed ;  a  place  of  meeting  or  resort,  particularly  for 
troops.  QCF"  "  I  know  not,"  says  Bp.  Hurd,  "  how  this 
word  came  to  make  its  fortune  in  our  language.  It  is  an 
awkward  and  ill  construction  even  in  French."  —  It  is 
not  often  used  in  the  plural,  yet  is  so  used  (rendezvouses) 
by  Bp.  Sprat,  Swift,  and  the  Cluarterly  Review, 

IIRendezvous,  (r6n'de-v6  or  rSn-de-voz')  [rSn'de-v&, 
S.  J.  K.  i  ran'de-v6,  K;  T6nMe-v6,  Sin. ;  r6n-de-v3z'',  W. 

F.    Ja.]     V.    7U    (i.    RENDEZrOUSED  ;    pp.    RENDEZVOUSING, 

MNDEzvouflED.]  To  meet  at  a  place  appointed.  Herbert. 
ijRENDEZVOUs,  (r6n'd9-v6  or  rSn-de-vSz')  u.  a.  To  bring 

together  to  a  place  appointed.  Echard. 
Rj6n'd{-ble,    a.  That  may  be  rent:  —  that  may  be  ren- 
dered, translated,  yielded,  or  restored.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 
R:en-dI"ti?N,  (ren-dish'yn)7i.  A  surrendering;  the  act  of 

yielding.  Faitfax.  Translation.  South.  [R.I 
RfiN'E-ctADE,  n.    An  apostate;  a  vagabond ;  a  revolter; 

a  renegado.    {^  This  word,  in  the  old  English  authors, 

is  renegatCy  and  runagate. 
R£n-¥-GA'do,  n.  [Sp. ;  renigat,  Fr. ;  renegatusy  low  L.]  pL 

REN-]E-eA'DOE|.  An  apostat*  from  the  faith ;  a  revolter 

to  the  enemy ;  a  vagabond ;  a  renegade. 


llfRE-NEj&E',  or  R?-NE<rE',  [re-neg',  &    W  P   K     ie-n6J 

Sm.  R.   Wh.]  V.  a.  \reAego,  L.;  reniei ,  Jr.]  To  iisowa 

to  renounce.  Shah. 
lltRi:-KEj&E',  or  RE-Nf  (j^E^  v.  n.  To  deny    Shak. 
Re-nerve',*  v.  a.  To  nerve  or  strengthen  anew.  Byron. 
Re-new',  (r^-nfl')  v.  a.  [i.  renewed; /ip  renewing,  re 

NEWED.]     To  renovate;  to  begin  again;  to  repeat;  tr 

make  new  ;  to  transform  to  new  life. 
Re-kew',*  v.  71.  To  grow  afresh  ;  to  begin  again.  Pope. 
Ke-new'-a-bIl'J-TY,*  n.  duality  of  being  renewable.  John 

Tyler.  [R.] 
R?-newV-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  renewed.  Siciji. 
Re-new'^l,  71.  Act  of  renewing  ;  renovation. 
Re-newed,*  (r?-nud')  p.  a.  Formed  anew  ;  renovated. 
R^-NE w'?»-Ly,*  ad.  Anew  ;  again  ;  once  more.  John  Davu 

A  word  often  used  by  American  preachers,  but  not  sup 

ported  by  good  English  use. 
Re-new'¥D-n£ss,  71   State  of  being  made  anew. 
Re-new'er,  71.  One  who  renews.  Shenfluod. 
Re-new'ing,*  p.  a.    Making  new;  restoring  to  a  forme 

state. 
RiSN'i-FORM,*  [r6n'e-fbrra,  K.  Wb.;  rg'ne-fiirm,  Snu]  a 

Having  the  form  of  kidneys.  Ure. 
|IR:^-Ni'TENCE,  71.  Same  as  renitency.  Wollaston. 
IJRE-Ni'TEN-cy,  [re-ni'ten-S9,  S^  W.J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.;tSn' 

e-t5n-s9,  P.  fVb.]  n.    The  resistance  which  solid  bodies 

oppose  to  any  force  that  is  exerted  upon  them ;  resistance ; 

opposition. 
||R?-Ni'TENT,  [re-nl'tent,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  rSn'- 

e-tSnt,  P.  Wb.]  a.  [r'enitmsy  L.]    Acting  against  any  im- 
pulse by  elastic  power.  Ray. 
REn'net,  n.    The  prepared  inner  memVane  of  a  calf* 

stomach,  used  for  turning  milk  to  curds  and  whey. 

Written  also  runnet  See  Runnet. 

SKl^W^-Akindofapple. 

Re-noOnce',  v.  a.    [rejioncery  Fr. ;  rcnuiMM),  L.J  [i.  rk 

NOUNCED;    pp.    BENOUNCINO,    RENOUKCEB  ]     To    disOWn ; 

to  abnegate  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to  give  up,  as  r  aght  or  claim  : 

to  abandon ;  to  forsake ;  to  abdicate ;  to  relinquish ;  to 

resign  ;  to  quit  upon  oath. 
R:g-NbOprcE',  v.  n.  [To  declare  renunciation.  Dryden.]^ 

[At  cards)  Not  to  follow  the  suit  led,  thoufh  the  playei 

has  one  of  the  suit  in  his  hand. 
Re-noOnce',  n.  Act  of  renouncing  at  cards,  ^hist,  a  Poem. 
fRE-NoONCE'MENT,  71.  Act  of  renouncing;  renunciation. 

Shak. 
Re-no &N^':]BR,  n.   One  who  renounces,  disowns,  or  da 

nies. 
Re-noOn^'ing,  71.  Act  of  disowning;  apostasv. 
REn'<>-VATE,  v.  a.  [rcnovoy  L.]   [i.  renovated;  pp.  reno 

TATiNo,  RENOVATED.]    To  make  new;  to  ren«'v;  tore 

store  tothe  first  state. 
R£n'q-vat-er,*  n.  One  who  renovates.  Foster 
R£n-<?-va'ti9N,    n.    [renovatio,  L.]    Act  of  renovating 

state  of  being  renovated  ;  renewal. 
Re-n6*n',  ti.  [reno7B77i^fi,  Fr.]  Fame  ;  celebrity;  gt^at  rep 

utation  ;  notoriety  ;  high  honor  ;  great  eminence. 
R:iE;-NoVi''N',  v.  a.  [rentnnmery  Fr.J  [i.  renowned  ;  vp.  rs 

NowNiNG,  RENOWNED.]  To  make  famous  ;  to  celelwrUe. 
RE-NO"fl^NBD',  (r?-noxindO  a.  Famous;  celebrated;  eml 

nent ;  highly  distinguished. 
RE-NO"ft^N'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  celebrity;  with  fame. 
Re-n6^n':^r,*  n.  One  who  gives  renown.  Cftapjnan 
Re-no^^n'less^  a.  Inglorious;  without  renown.  Huloeu 
R£ns-S¥-laer'ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  pyrox 

ene.  Dana. 
R£nt,*  i.  &;»   from  Rmd.  Torn  ;  lacerated.  See  Rend. 
|REnt,  v.  a.  To  tear ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend.  Hooker.  —  RenA 

is  the  word  in  modem  use.  See  Rend. 
fRliNT,  V.  n.  To  bluster;  to  rant.  Hudibras.  See  Rant. 
RfeNT,  71.  [reTit,  Sax  ;  rentCy  Fr.]    Revenue ;  annual  pay- 
ment;  a  sum  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another: — a 

break ;  a  laceration 
R£nt,   V,  a.  [renter,  Fr-]   [i.  rented  ;  pp.  renting,  rent- 
ed.]   To  hold  by  paying  rent  j  to  take  by  lease.  Addison 

To  let  to  a  tenant ;  to  lease.  Swift. 
R£nt'.^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rented. 
RSifT'A^-E,  n.  {rentage,  old  Fr.]  Rent.  P.  Fletcher. 
R£nt'al,  71.  A  schedule  or  account  of  rents  ;  a  rent-roll 

aggregate  of  rents. 
R£nt-Ar-rear',*  n.  Unpaid  rent    Blackstone. 
RfiNT'-CHARg-E,*  71.  A  charge  on  an  estate.  Maunder. 
R£nt'-Day,*  n.  The  day  for  paying  rent.  SomervUle. 
RENT'j^Rj^n.  One  who  rents,  or  holds  by  paying  rent. 
RfiNT'-ROLli,  71.  A  list  or  schedule  of  rents,  or  revenues 

rental.  HaJtewiU, 
Re-nu'M?r-ate,*  w.  fl.  To  recount.  Maunder. 
RE-wON-c;-A'TlpN,    (re-nun^she-a'shun)    [re-nun -she-a' 

shun,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  t  re-nun-sha'shun,  S. ;  r';-niin-fie 

a'sh^n,  K.]  n.  [renunciatioy  L.]    The  act  of  renouncing 

abnegation;  recantation;   abjuration.    See  PaoNvnci 

TION. 

■fEEN-v£RSE',  V.  a.  [renvereery  Fr.]  To  reverse.  SpeTiser. 
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Rie;n-v2rse  ',*  a.  (JETer.)  Reverse  j  having  the  head  down 
wards.  Crabb. 

[Ren-VERSE'ment,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  reversing.  Stukdy 

Re-qb-tain',  V,  a.  To  obtain  again.  Mir  for  Mag. 

Re-OB-tain'^-ble,  fl.  Tliat  may  be  obtained  again. 

RE-oc'cy-py,*  «.  a.  To  occupy  anew.  WraxalL 

Re-o'pen,*  (re-o'pn)  v.  a.  To  open  again.  Everett. 

Re-QP-PO^E',*  v.  a.  To  oppose  again.  Browne. 

Re-qr-dain',  v.  a.  [rSordoimer^  Fr.J  To  ordain  again. 

Re-or'der,*  v.  a.  To  order  again.  Daniel. 

Re-or-di-na'tiqn,  tu  a  second  or  repeated  ordination. 

Re-or-^jan-i-za'tiqn,*  71.  A  new  organization.  Davis, 

RE-bR'G-AH-i2E,*«.  ffl.  To  Organize  anew.  Scott. 

Re-pX^'J-FY,  V,  a.  To  pacify  again.  DanieL 

Re-pXck',*  v.  a   To  pack  again.  Smitlu 

R^-FAID',  i.  &cp.  from  Repay.  Paid  anew.    See  Refat 

Re-paint',*  v.  a.  To  paint  anew.  Reynolds. 

Re-pAir',  (re-pirO  v.  a.  [reparoj  L. ;  r^parer,  Fr.J  [i.  he- 
faired  ;  pp.  BEPAiRiNo,  REPAIRED.]  To  restore  after  inju- 
ry or  dilapidation ;  to  amend  by  an  equivalent;  to  fill  up 
anew ;  to  retrieve.  [To  recover.  Speiiser.] 

R:]e;-pAir',  n.  Reparation  ;  state  of  being  repaired ;  supply 
of  loss:  restoration  after  dilapidation.  Shak. 

Re-pAir',  (r^-pirO  v.  n.  [repairevj  Fr.]  To  go  to ;  to  betake 
one's  self. 

fRE-pA-lR',  71.  [repaire^  FrJJ  Resort;  abode;  retreat.  Dryden. 

IRE-pAir'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  repaired  ;  reparable.  Cot- 
grave. 

RE-fAir'er,  ti.  One  who  repairs ;  amender. 

RiJ-pXnd',*  a.  (Bot.}  Having  the  margin  undulated  and 
unequally  dilated.  Loudon. 

Rlf-pXN'DOV3,  a.  [repandusj  L.]  [Bent  upwards,  or  back. 
Browne.'] — (Bot)  Having  a  sinuous  margin  ;  repand. 

R£p'a-r^-ble,  a.  [Fr.  j  reparabiliSf  L.]  That  may  be  re- 
paired ;  retrievable. 

Rfip'A-RA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  reparable  manner. 

Rep-a-rX'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  reparation  L.]  Act  of  repairing ; 
state  of  being  repaired  ;  instauration ;  recompense  for  in- 
jury j  amends;  remuneration. 

RE-fXr'a-t!(V£,  n.  Whatever  makes  amends  or  repara^ 
tion. 

RE-pXr^a-t1ve,  u.  Amending  defect,  loss,  or  injury.  Tay- 
lor. 

Rj&p-AR-TEE',  n.  [repartie,  Fr.]  A  smart  reply  j  a  witty  re- 
tort to  a  jocose  observation. 

K.£p-^R-TEE',  V.  n.  To  make  smart  replies  ;  to  retort.  Devr- 
ham. 

}3it-VA.K-TV'TiQNf*  (-tlsh'tin)  n.  A  division  into  smaller 
parts.  MauTider. 

Re-pAss',  v.  a.  [repasser,  Fr.]  To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or 
travel  back. 

Re-pXss',  v.  n.  To  go  back  in  a  road.  Dryden. 

Re-pXs's^9-e,*  n.  Act  of  passing  anew.  HakluyU 

RE-PisT'i  n.  \repas,  Fr.]    A  meal ;  act  of  taking  food  ; 
food  ;  a  feast. 
RE-pXst%  t).  a.  [repaistrej  old  Fr.]  To  feed  ;  to  feast.  Shak. 

Re-pXst',*  v.  n.  To  take  food  ;  to  feast.  Pope,  [r.] 

fRE-pAsT'URE,  (r?-pftst'yur)  n.  Entertainment.  Shak. 

|Re-pa'tri-ate,  17.  a.  [repalrier,  old  Fr. ;  re  and  patria^  lu] 
To  restore  to  one's  own  home  or  country.  Cotgrave. 

fRE-FA-TR|-A'TipN,*  B.  Retum  to  oue's  country.  fVotton. 

Re-pay',  v.  a.  {repayer,  Fr.]  [i.  repaid  ;  pp.  hepayino, 
REPAID.]  To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  re- 
venge; to  recompense;  to  requite  good  or  ill;  to  reim- 
burse ;  to  return. 

Re-pay',*  v.  c  To  pay  again,  or  a  second  time.  Clarke. 

Re-pay'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  repaid.  Smart. 

Re-pay'MENT,  n.  Act  of  repaying ;  the  thing  repaid. 

RE-peaLi',  (re-pel')  v.  a.  [rappelevj  Fr.]  [i.  repealed  ;  pp. 
REFEALiKo,  REPEALED.]  To  reverso  oy  authority  ;  to  an- 
nul: to  call  back  legally ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  revoke. 

ft^-PEAL',  n.  Act  of  repealing ;  abrogation  of  a  law  ;  re- 
call ;  revocation  ;  abrogation. 

ttE-PEAL'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  repealed.  Scott. 

R^-peal'^R,  71.  One  who  repeals  or  revokes.  Burke.  —  An 
advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land. D.  O^ConneU, 

Ue-Peat',  (r?-p5t')  V.  a.  [r^etOy  L. ;  ripitevy  Fr.]  [i.  re- 
peated ;  pp.  REPEATiifG,  REPEATED.]  To  iterate ;  to  do, 
perform,  or  speak  again ;  to  recapitulate ;  to  recite  ;  to  re- 
hearse. 

Re-peat',  n.  A  repetition.  —  {Miis.)  A  mark  or  character 
denoting  the  repetition  of  the  part  which  it  bounds. 

RE-PEAT'J^Dj^p.  a.  Spoken  again;  done  again;  iterated. 

Re~peat'ed-lv,  ad.  Over  and  over ;  more  than  once. 

Re-peat'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  repeal :  —  a  watch  that 
strikes  the  hour,  on  the  pressing  of  a  spring. 

fREp-E-DA'TIpN,  n.  \repedatusy  L.]  A  going  back.  More. 

R3j:-pEl',  v.  a.  [repeWo,  L.]  [t.  repelled;  pp.  repelling, 
REPELLED,]  To  drive  back  ;  to  repulse ;  to  resist ;  to  drive 
away. 

iE-p£L',  V.  n.  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  im- 
pressed ;  to  make  resistance. — (Med.)  To  act  with  re- 
pelling power,  iy  preventing  a  tumor,  &c. 


Re-p£l'LENT,  71.  [repellenSf  L.]  (Med.)  An  application  te 
the  surface  of  the  body,  designed  to  cause  a  disorder  tf 
retreat  inwards. 

Re-p£l'lent,  a.  Having  power  to  repel.  Bp  Berkeley. 

RE-p£e'l^r,  n.  One  who  repels. 

RE-fEnt',  v.  n.  [r.epcntir,  Fr.]  [*•  kefeitted  \  pp.  REPEwr- 
iNG,  BEPENTEDrj  To  feel  pain  or  sorrow  on  account  of 
something  one  has  done  or  left  undone ;  to  be  penitent  • 
to  be  sorry ;  to  have  such  sorrow  $i>t  sin  as  produces 
amendment  of  life  ;  to  change  one's  course. 

RE-p£nt',  v.  a.  To  remember  with  sorrow,  Shak.  —  [se  re- 
pentir,  Fr.]  [It  was  formerly  used  with  tie  re^proca 
pronoun  ;  as,  "  To  repent  one's  self."] 

RE'p:?NT,*a.  [repensj  it.]  (Zool.)  Creeping;  moving  with 
the  body  close  to  the  ground.  Brande. 

Re-f£nt'^nce,  n.  [repentance,  Fr.]  Act  of  repenting 
sorrow  for  something  done  or  left  undone ;  sorrow  foi 
siUj  such  as  produces  newness  of  life ;  penitence  :  coo 
trition. 

RE-p£nt'j!|iNT,  a,  {repentant jYt.]  Sorrowful  for  sin ;  peni 
tent. 

RE-f£nt'^nt,  /t.  One  who  repents;  a.  penitent.  lAtrht 
foot. 

fR^-pfiWT'ANT-Ly,*  ad.  Penitently.  Orafton. 

Re-f£nt'er,  n.  One  who  repents,  Donne. 

Re-f£nt'{ng-,  n.  Act  of  repentance.  Hos.  xi. 

RE-p£NT'fNG-LY,  ad.  Wjth  repentance. 

Re-peo'pIjE,  (re-pe'pl)  v.  a.  To  stock  with  people  anew 

Re-peo'plin&,  (re-pe'pljng)  n.  Act  of  peopling  anew. 

|Rii-FER-cOss',  V.  a.  [repercutio,  repercussuSy  iL]  To  beat 
or  drive  back.  Bacon. 

RE-FEit-cDs'siQN,  (-kush'un)  n.  \reperciissiOyl».']  Act  of 
driving  back  ;  rebound,  Bacan. 

Re-per-cDs'sjve,  a.  \r&percussifj  Fr.]  Driving  back ;  re- 
pellent, rebounding. 

fRE-PER-ciJs'siVE,  71.  A  repellent.  Bacon. 

tR£p-ER-Tl"Ti'ovs,  (rgp-er-tish'us)  a.  {repertus^  L.]  Found 
Bailey. 

R£p'ER-Tp-Ry,  [rgp'er-tHr-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R, 
Wb.  i  re-pgr'ip-re,  E.  Bailey,  Ash.]  n.  [repertoriumj  L.]  A 
treasury  ;  a  magazine ;  a  book  or  a  place  in  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  found. 

R£p-e-t£nd',*  71.  (Arith.)  That  part  of  a  circulating  deci- 
mal which  is  continually  repeated.  Francis. 

R£p-E-Tl"TlpN,  (r§p-e-tish'yn)  n.  [Fr. ;  repetitio,  L.]  Act  of 
repeating ;  state  of  being  repeated ;  tautology ;  iteration  ; 
recital.  — (Law)  A  recovery,  or  a  demanding  back  again. 
Pothief. 

R£p-E-Tl"TipN-AL,  (-tish'vn-9l)         >  a.   Containing  reiH 

R£p-E-Tl"TipN-A-RY,  (-tish'un-gi-r?)  J  etition.  Biblioth 
Bibl. 

R£p-E-T]f"TiOVS,*  (rSp-e-tlsh'us)  a.  Containing  repetition 
repetitional.  JV.  j1.  Reo.     R.  Jlnderson.  [r.] 

R£p'E-tj-tIve,*    a.    Containing  repetitions  ; 
repetitional.  Andrews  J^orton. 

R£p-E-Ti'TpR,*  n.  [L.]  A  private  teacher  in  a  German 
university,  QenU  Mag. 

Re-pine',  tj.  n.  [re  and  pinx.]  [i.  repined  ;  pp.  repiniwo 
REPINED.]  To  murmur ;  to  complain  ;  to  fret ;  to-be  dis- 
contented ;  to  envy, 

Re-pin'er,  tz.  One  who  repines  or  murmurs. 

Re-pin';n&,  n.  Act  of  murmuring  or  complaining. 

RE-pin'jng-lV)  ad.  With  complaint ;  with  murmuring. 

Re-place',  v.  a.  [replacer,  Fr.]  Ji.  replaced;  pp.  hepla*> 
iNo,  REPLACED.]  To  put  again  in  a  place ;  to  put  in  a  new 
place.  —  [replaceTy  Fr.J  To  put  another  in  the  place  of 
that  taken  away  ;  to  substitute. 

Rii-PLACE',*  V.  a.  To  place  anew,  WilUavia. 

Re-place'm^nt,*  71.  Act  of  replacing.  Qm,  Rev. 

Re-pla^'ING,*  71.  The  act  of  replacing  or  placing  anew. 

Re-plait',  v.  a.  To  plait  anew  ;  to  add  another  fold. 

Re-peXnt',  v.  a.  [replanter,  Fr.]  To  plant  anew.  Bacon, 

Re-plAnt'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  replanted.  Cotgrave 

RE-PL-fl.N-TA'TipN,  u.  Act  of  planting  again.  HallyweU. 

Re-plead',*  v.  n.  To  plead  a  second  time.  Ash. 

RE-PLEAD'ER,*7t.  (Law)  A  second  pleading,  Blackstont 


repeating 


Re-PL£n'ISH,  v.  a.  [repleo,  from  re  and  plenusj  L^   [t.  Re- 
plenished ;  pp.  REPLENISHING,   REPLENISHED,]     To  SUp- 

ply ;  to  stock  ;  to  fill.  [fTo  complete,  ^tak.] 


fRE-PLfiN'iSH,  V.  71.  To  recover  the  former  fulness.  Baeo%, 

RE-PLiSN'iSH-ER,*  n.  One  who  replenishes.  Hakluyt. 

RE-PL£N'lSH-MfiwT,*  n.  Act  of  replenishing.  Ch.  Ob. 

Re-plete',  a.  [r^let,  Fr. ;  repletusy  L.]  Full ;  completely 
tilled  ;  quite  full. 

Re-pl£TE'n£8S,*  n.  Fulness ;  repletion.  ScotL 

Re-ple'tion,  71.  [Fr.]  The  state  of  being  too  full;  ful- 
ness. Bacon. 

R]?-fle'tive,  a.  \r6pUtif,  old  Fr.]  Replenishing;  filling 
Cotgrave.  [n.] 

Re-PL e'tjve-lv,  ad.  So  as  to  be  filled.  Summary  of  Du 
Bartas. 

RE-PLJ6v'j-4-BLE,  fl.  [r^legiabUiSf  low  L.]  That  may  b« 
replevied  ;  bailable. 

R]?-pl£v'}N,'''  7t.  (Law)   An  action  of  tort,  in  v'hicb  ta« 
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plaintiff  seeks  the  recovery  of  goods  illegally  distrained; 
a  writ  by  which  a  distress  is  replevied.  Brande. 

R?-PLfiN'/jN,  u.  a.  [pieuiner,  old  Fr.l  Same  as  replevy^  Hudi- 
bras. 

Re-plE-v'js-a-ble,  a.  Same  as  repleviable.  Hale,  [r.] 

R:?-pl£v'y,  v.  a;  \replegio,  low  L.]  [i.  beplevied  ;  pp. 
REPLEVYING,  REPLEVIED.]  (Law)  To  take  back,  by 
writ,  things  distrained  or  illegally  seized. 

Re-pl£v'v,*  k-  (iaw)  Replevin.  Junius.  See  REPLBViif. 

R£p'lj-cXnt,*  71.  One  who  makes  a  reply.  CIi.  Ob. 

R£p'li-cate,*  a.  Folded  back  ;  replicated.  Loudon. 

REp'li-cate,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  repetition.  Burney. 

Riip'LI-CAT-ED,*  a.  Folded  back.  Pennant. 

REp-Lj-CA'TipN,  71.  [rep/ico,  L.]  [A  rebound.  SAafc]  A 
reply;  answer.  Shak.  —  (Law)  The  third  stage  in  the 
pleadings  in  an  action ;  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  de- 
fendant's plea. 

R^-PLi'^R,  71.  One  who  replies. 

R:?~PLY',  (r§-pli')  V.  n  [repUquer^  Fr.]  [i.  replied  ;  pp.  re- 
pLTiNQ,  replied.]  To  make  a  return  to  an  answer;  to 
respond  ;  to  answer. 

R?-PLv',  V.  a   To  return  for  an  answer.  Milton. 

E^-PLv',  71.  [riplique^  Fr.]  That  which  is  said  in  return  to 
an  answer  or  remonstranee  ;  return  to  an  answer ;  a  re- 
joinder. 

Ee-pol'jsh,  v.  a.  [r^oliry  Fr.]  To  polish  again.  Donne. 

Re-pone',*  1).  a.  [repono,  L.J  To  replace.  Jamieson.  [Used 
in  Scotland] 

R5-P0RT',  V,  a,  [rapporter^  Fr.]  [i.  reported  ;  pp.  report- 
iNo,  reported.]  To  noise  by  popular  rumor  j  to  relate; 
to  give  an  account  of;  to  return. 

K:?-p6rt',  n.  Rumor;  popular  fame;  repute;  hearsay:  — 
eound  ;  loud  noise;  repercussion:  —  an  account  of  the 
operations,  proceedings,  or  condition  of  any  institution 
or  matter ;  an  account  of  a  law  case  ;  a  statement  made 
by  a  committee  or  public  officer. 

E]E-port'er,  71.  One  who  reports.  —  (Law)  One  who  re- 
ports the  proceedings  of  courts  or  public  bodies. 

fRE-PORT'iNG-Ly,  ad.  By  report  or  common  fame.  Shak, 

R?-p6^9AL,  n.  Act  of  reposing ;  support ;  repose. 

tRE-PO'^^NCE,  (re-po^zsins)  n.  Reli.'ince.  J.  HaU. 

R:?-P0§E',  u.  a.  [reponoj  repositusj  L.]  [i.  reposed  ;  pp.  be- 
posiNQ,  REPOSED.]  To  lay  to  rest;  to  place,  as  in  confi- 
dence or  trust ;  to  lodge ;  to  lay  up. 

R^-p6§e',  v.  n.  [reposer,  Fr.]  To  sleep;  to  beat  rest  or 
ease  ;  to  rest ;  to  recline. 

Ee~po§e',  n.  \repos,  Fr.]  Sleep  ;  rest ;  quiet ;  ease  ;  cause 
of  rest: — in  a  picture,  that  kind  of  harmony  when  noth- 
ing is  out  of  keeping  either  in  the  shade,  light,  or  coloring. 

RE-PO^'^D-Nliss,  71.  State  of  being  at  rest.  [R-] 

R]E-p65'JT,  (r§-pSz'jt)  u,  a.  [repositua,  L.]  [i.  reposited  ; 
pp  REPosiTiNO,  REF09ITED.J  To  lay  Up  J  to  lodgo,  a.s  in  a 
place  of  safety ;  to  deposit. 

fKE-Pp-§t"TlQN,  (re-pg-zish'iin)  n.  The  act  of  repositing. 
Bp.  Hall.  The  act  of  replacing.  Wiseman. 

R:?-p6§'j-Tp-Ry,  n.  {r^ositoirej  old  Fr. ;  r^ositoriumj  L.]  A 
place  where  any  thing  is  safely  laid  up ;  a  depository. 

RE-pp§-§fe3s',  (re-p9Z-zSs')  v.  a.  To  possess  again.  Spenser. 

RE-PQ§-§£s'siprr,  (re-p^z-zesh'un)  n.  A  new  possession. 

Re-p6ur',  C-por')  V.  a.  To  pour  anew.  See  Pour. 

R£p-RE-h£nd',  v.  a.  [reprehendo,  LJ  [i.  reprehended  ; 
pp,  HEPHEHENDiNG,  REPREHENDED.]  To  reprove ;  to  chide ; 
to  blame ;  to  censure ;  to  charge  with,  as  a  fault. 

RjSp-re-hEnd'er,  71.  One  who  reprehends ;  a  censurer. 

R£p-RE-HfiN'ai-BLE,  a,  [r&prchensible,  Fr. ;  reprehenauBf 
L.]  Deserving  reprehension  ;  blamable ;  culpable ;  cen- 
surable. 

R£p-re^h£n'si-ble-n£ss,7i.  Blamableness ;  culpableness. 

Rfip-RE-HfiN'si-BLVj  ^f^'  Blamably  ;  culpably. 

Rfip-RE-HfiN'sipN,  (rSp-re-hen'shun)  n.  [reprehension  L.] 
Act  of  re      '       " 

R£p-BE-Hi 
proof;  reprehensory.  South. 

RtP-RE-H£N'siVE-Ly,*  ad.  With  reprehension.  Cudworth. 

RBp-re-h1S;n'sp-r¥,*  a.  Containing  reproof.  Johnson. 

BEp-RE-^Ent',  v.  a.  [reprmsentOj  L. ;  representerj  Fr.]  [i. 
represented;  pp.  representing,  represented.]  To 
exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were  present ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  show  in  any  particular  character:  —  to  person- 
ate ;  as,  "  The  parliament,  or  congress,  r^resents  the  peo- 
ple :  "  —  to  exhibit ;  to  show  dramatically;  as,  *'  The  trage- 
dy was  represenied  very  skilfully:  " — to  fill  the  place  of  an- 
other, or  of  others  ;  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  others,  or  for 
constituents,  in  conducting  public  affairs  or  government, 

Rep-e.3E-§£nt'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  represented.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fR£p-R:E-siSNT'^wcE,  71.  Representation  ;  likeness.  DoTine. 

R£p-r?-§ent'ant,*  a.  Representing ;  having  vicarious 
power.  Latham. 

tRJ6p-RE-§ENT^ANT,  71.  A  representative.  Wotton. 

R£p-R?-§EN-TA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  representing;  state 
of  being  represented  ;  that  which  represents ;  a  body  of 
roresentatives  :  —  a  description  ;  image  ;  likeness  :  — 
declaration;  public  exhibition. 


Act  of  reprehending;  reproof;  censure;  blame. 
HEN'sjvE,  a.    Given  to  reproof; 


containing  re- 


REp-r:(?-§Ent'A-tTve,  a.  \repHsentatxft  Fr.J  Affoirdingrej 
resentation  ;  exhibiting  a  similitude ;  acting  for  others. 

RjBp-r?-§£nt'a-tIve,  n.  He  or  that  which  represents,  oi 
exhibits  a  likeness;  a  substitute;  one  authorized  to  act 
for  others ;  a  deputy ;  an  elected  member  of  a  legislative 
body. 

R£p-R?-§£NT'-^-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  representation;  vicari- 
ously. 

R£p-r^-9£nt'?B,  n.  One  who  represents ;  a  representa 
tive. 

R£p-r:?-s£nt'M?nt,  n.  Image ;  representation.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. Tr.] 

R:?-PREss',  V.  a.  [repressus^  L.]  [i  repressed  ;  pp.  REpa«B»- 
iNG,  REPRESSED.]  To  crush ;  to  put  down  ;  to  subdue  to 
restrain  ;  to  suppress. 

RjE:-pR£sa':?R,  n.  One  who  represses.  Sherwood 

Re-prEs'sipn,  (r?-prSsh'un)  71,  Act  of  repressing 

R]5-PRE3'siVE,  a.  Having  power  to  repress ;  repressing 

R:E:-PR£s'sjvE-Ly,*  arf.  In  a  repressive  manner.  AlleA. 

tR?-PRlEV'AL,  (re-prev'9l)  n.  Reprieve.  Overbury. 

Re-prieve',  (re-prev')  v.  a.  [reprendre,  repris,  Fr.]  [i  »«- 
pRiEVED  ;  pp.  EEPRiEviNG,  REPRIEVED.]  To  respite  aftci 
sentence  of  death  ;  to  give  a  reprieve  or  respite. 

R^-prieve',  (r?-prev')  71.  The  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  for  a  certain  time  ;  a  respite  after  sentence 
of  death. 

R£p-R!-Miwi>',  V.  a.  [riprimander.,  Fr. ;  reprimo^  L/j  [i.  rep- 
rimanded ;jjp.  REPRIMANDING,  REPRIMANDED.]  To  Chide ', 

to  check  ;  to  reprehend ;  to  reprove ;  to  rebuke ;  to  cen- 
sure. 

R£p'Rj-MiND,  71.  {r&primande^  Fr.]  Reproof;  reprehension  j 
censure ;  rebuke :  —  a  censure  which  a  public  offiicer  pro- 
nounces  against  an  offender. 

Re-pr1wt',  1).  a.  [i.  REPRINTED  ;  pp.  reprinting,  reprint 
ED,]  To  print  again ;  to  renew  the  impression  of. 

Re'prInx,  71.  A  re'impression  ;  a  new  impression. 

Re-pri'^al,  71.  [T-ejwesaZia,  low  L. ;  reprisaille^Yt.']  Some 
thing  seized  or  done  by  way  of  retaliation  of  wrong  or  in 
jury,  particularly  by  one  nation  against  another.  See 
Marq,ue.  Letters  of*. 

R:e-pri§e',  71.  [reprise,  Fr.]  The  act  of  taking  something 
in  retaliation  of  injury ;  reprisal.  Dryden.  —  (Law)  y/.  De- 
ductions or  payments  out  of  the  value  of  lands,  as  rent- 
charges  or  annuities.. 

fRE-PRi^E',  V.  a.  [reprmdrej  ri^ris,  Fr.]  To  take  again  ;  to 
recompense.  Spenser.  , 

Re-prize',*  v.  a.  To  prize  anew.  Burke. 

R:^-PROACH',  (re-proch')  v.  a.  [r^yrocherj  Fr.]  [i.  rb- 
PROACHED  ;  pp.  reproaching,  REPROACHED.]  To  ccnsuro 
in  opprobrious  terms ;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  severs 
language  ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  blame  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  con 
demn  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  revile. 

Re-pr6ach',  (re-proch')  71.  [reproehe,  Fr.]  Censure ;  infs 
my  ;  shame  ;  reproof;  abuse  ;  opprobrium. 

R:^:-PROACH'^-BLE,  a.  [reprochable,  Fr.]  Worthy  of  re- 
proach ;  censurable. 

Re-proach'er,*  n.  One  who  reproaches.  Browne. 

R^-P ROACH' Ft) L^  a.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious;  insolent, 
insulting  ;  abusive  ;  offensive  ;  shameful ;  vile. 

R]?-pr6ach'fOIj-L¥,  ad.  Opprobriously ;  scuirilously  5 
shamefully. 

R?-pr6ach'e0l-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  reproachfuL 
Scott. 

Rfip'Rp-BATE,  a.  [reprobus^  L.]  Lost  to  virtue;  lost  to 
grace  ;  abandoned  ;  vitiated  ;  profligate  ;  corrupt ;  de- 
praved ;  rejected  as  base. 

R£p'Rp-BATE,  71.  One  lost  to  virtue ;  an  abandoned  wretch. 

R£p'rP-bate,  u.  a.  [repro6fl,L.]  [i.  reprobated  ;  yp.  rep- 
robating, REPROBATED.]  To  disallow  ;  to  reject;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  censure  ;  to  abandon  to  ruin  or  destruction. 

RiSp'Rp-BATE-NESS,  7t.  The  State  of  being  reprobate. 

R£p'Rp-BAT-ER,  71.  One  who  reprobates.  J^oble. 

R£p-Rp-BA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reprobating;  state  of  be- 
ing reprobated  ;  condemnation  :  —  the  act  of  abandoning, 
or  the  state  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  destruction 
—  opposed  to  election, 

REp-Rp-BA'TipN-:^R,  71.  One  who  holds  to  reprobation. 
South, 

Re-prp-duce',  v.  a.  To  produce  again  or  anew.  Browne 

Re-prp-du9'er,  n.  One  who  produces  anew.  Burke. 

RE-PRp-DGc'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  producing  anew. 

REp'Rp-BA-TiVE,*    )  a.     Condemning   in    strong   terma  i 

R£p'Rp-BA-Tp-Ry,*  (     criminatory.  Maunder,  [it.] 

RE-PRp-oDc'Tp-Ry,*  o.  Producing  anew.  IajbIL 

Rii-PROM-T/L-G-A'TlpN,*?!.  A  second  promulgation.  jEc.  Rev 

Re-pr66f',  ti.  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehension  ;  rebuke. 

Re-pr6v'.^-ble,  a.  Deserving  reproof ;  blamable. 

Re-pr6v'^~ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  reprovable  Dr 
Allen. 

Re-prov'al,*  71.  Act  of  reproving ;  reproof.  QenL  Majr. 

Re-pr6ve',  v.  a.  [r^ouver,  FrT]  [i.  reproved  ;  pp.  rb 
PROVING,  REPROVED.]  To  blame  ;  to  censure  ;  to  chiirgt 
to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  to  check ;  to  chide ;  to  repre 
hend;  to  reprimand;  to  rebuke.  [fTo  disprove.  Sb-ak.] 
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•i.^-PESv'ER,  n.  One  who  reproves ;  a  reprehender. 

Rii-PRONE',  r.  o.  To  prune  a  second  time.  Evelyn. 

R£p-ta'th?n,*  71.  The  act  of  moving  or  creeping,  as  ser- 
pents. Brande 

REp'tjle,  [rep'tjl,  &  PIT  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  rSp'til,  Ja.] 
n.  [reptUis,  L.l  An  animal  that  creeps  upon  the  ground, 
moving  on  its  belly  or  with  short  feet,  as  a  serpent,  a  tor- 
toise, or  a  toad.  See  Erpetologv.  —  A  mean,  grovelling 
wretch. 

Rfip'TjLE,  a.  Creeping  on  the  ground,  or  on  many  feet. 

Rep-tIl'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  reptiles  ;  reptile.  Silliman. 

Re-pOb'lj-c^n,  a.  Relating  to  a  republic  j  conformed  to  a 
republic. 

Re-pDe'li-can,  n.  One  who  favors  a  republican  govern- 
ment; a  citizen  of  a  republic. 

RE-pOs'Li-CAN-f^Mt  Tt.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form 
of  government;  republican  principles. 

Re-p0b'li-can-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  republican.  Jlf. 
Yowig. 

RE-pOB'LfC,  n.  [respubUcaj  L. ;  r&pubUque^  Fr.]  That  form 
of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  people,  or  in  representatives  elected  by  the  people  ;  a 
commonwealth.  —  A  republic  may  be  either  a  democracy 
ur  an  aristocracy.  In  the  former,  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  in  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  vested  in  a 
nobility  or  a  privileged  class,  of  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  persons.  —  Republic  of  leitersy  the  whole  body 
of  people  who  apply  themselves  to  study  and  learning, 
or  to  literature  and  science. 

Re-pDb-lj-ca'tiqn,  «.  A  re'impression  of  a  printed  work. 
—  {Law)  A  second  publication. 

RE-POs'tijSH,  V.  a.  To  publish  anew.  Mountagu* 

Re-pOb'lish-er,*  n.  One  who  republishes.  fVarbnrton. 

Re-pu'di-a-bl'e,  o.  That  may  be  repudiated  or  rejected  j 
fit  to  be  rejected.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Re-pu'di-ate,  v.  a.  \r&pudw,  L. ;  r^udier,  Fr.]  \i.  repudi- 
ated J  pp.  REPUDIATING,  REPUDIATED.]  To  divorcB  ;  to  re- 
ject J  to  put  away.  Bp.  Horsley.  To  disown  or  refuse  to 
pay,  as  a  debt.  McJ^utt. 

R?-PU-Dj-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  repudiating ;  divorce ; 
rejection.  Marti-n.  Disavowal  or  refusal  to  pay  a  debt, 
Sydney  Smith, 

RE-pO'Dl-A-TOR,*n.  One  who  repudiates.  Foster. 

fRE-puaN',  (re-pun')  v.  n.  [repwg^w,  L. ;  ripugner,  Fr.]  To 
oppose  ;  to  make  resistance.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fR?-PUG-N',  (re-pun')  v.  a.  To  withstand  ;  to  resist.  Skak. 

RE-PtJe'Ef^Ncii:,   )  n.  [repugnance, Fr.]  Inconsistency;  con- 

RjEi-POG'w^N-cv,  )  trariety  ;  reluctance  j  resistance  ;  op- 
position; aversion;  unwillingness. 

Re-pOg'nant,  fl.  [Ft.  ;  r^ugnanSf  li.]  Contrary  j  opposite  ; 
inconsistent ;  reluctant ;  adverse  ;  hostile  ;  inimical. 

RE-pDG'Njj-NT-Ly,  ofi.  Reluctantly;  contradictorily. 

t-Rjf-pDo'NATE,*  V.  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Taylor. 

Re-pOIj'IjV-i,ate,  v.  »u  [repuUulerj  Fr.]  To  bud  again. 
Howell. 

Re-pOlse',  71.  [rspiUsa,  L.]  State  of  being  repulsed ; 
check ;  refusal ;  repulsion. 

RE-PtJLSE',  V.  a.  \rcpuh-usj  L.]  [i.  repulsed  ;  pp.  repuls- 
ing, REPULSED.]  To  beat  back  ;  to  drive  off;  to  repel. 

Ee-pDls'jbr,  71.  One  who  repulses  or  beats  back. 

Vi^-FTsi.'si<?N,  (re-pui'shun)  n.  [FrJ  Act  of  repelling;  re- 
pulse ;  act  of  driving  or  beating  on. 

Re-pDl'sive,  a.  Driving  off;  tending  to  repel ;  repelling. 

Rjg-pDL'sp-Ry,*  a.  Tending  to  repulse ;  repulsive,  .^sh. 

Re-puji'ch^se,  v.  a.  To  buy  or  purchase  again. 

Re-pu'ri-fy,*  v.  a.  To  purify  again.  Daniel. 

R£p'V-ta-ble,  o.  Having  good  repute;  respectable;  cred- 
itable ;  honorable. 

Ri!;p'V-TA-BLE-NESS,  71   State  of  being  reputable. 

R£p'V-T^-ely,  ad   In  a  reputable  manner. 

R£p-V-TA'TlpJV,  n.    [Fr.]    Good  repute;  credit;  honor; 

fame  ;  character,  good  or  bad. 
fRE-pO'TA-TKvE-Ly,*  ad.  According  to  repute.  JV.  E.  El- 
ders. 
RE-PUTE',  v.  a.  [reputOj  L. ;  riputerj  Fr.]  [i.  reputed  ;  pp. 
REPUTING,  REPUTED.]    To  hoM }  to  accouut ;  to  think; 
to  estimate  ;  to  esteem.  Shak. 
Re-pute',  n.  Character;  reputation  ;  credit. 
R^-put'?d,*  a.  Having  repute;  estimated;  esteemed. 
R;E-puT'Ei>-Ly,  ad.  In  common  estimation;  by  repute. 
fRE-PtJTE'L^SS,  a.  Disreputable  ;  disgraceful.  Skak. 
Re-quEst',  (re-kwest')  71.  [requestej  old  Fr.]  Petition  ;  en- 
treaty; prayer;  suit;  demand:  —  repute ;  credit :  —  state 
of  being  desired. 
R:e-QUJ63T',  (re-fcwSst')  v.  o.  [i  requested  ;  pp.  request- 
iNo,  REQUESTED.]  To  usk  ;  to  soHcit ;  to  entreat ;  to  de- 
mand. 
RE-QUfesT'ER,  7i.  One  who  requests ;  petitioner. 
RE-QUlcK'EN,  (re-kwik'kn)  v.  a.  To  reanimate.  Skak. 
Re Q I7IJBJH",  (re'kwe-em  or  r6k'w9-em)  [rS'kwe-em,  S,  W. 
P  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  W'b. ;  rek'w^-em,  Sm."]  n.  [requies,  accusa- 
tive requiem,  L.  "  rest.  "J    A  hymn  in  which  rest  is  im- 
'  ^     -It  is 


plored  for  the  dead.  - 


called  requiem,  because  the 


introits  in  the  masses  for  the  dead  begir.  with  this  word 
—  Rest;  quiet;  peace. 

tRE-QUi'5-Tp-R¥,  Tu  [reguietoriumy  low  L  |  A  sepulchre 
it^eever. 

RE'QUiN.*n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  shark.  Kirby. 

Re-quir'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  required.  Hale, 

RjE-QuiRE',  (re-kwir')  v.  a.  [requiro,  L. ;  requSrir,  FrJ  [t, 
REQUIRED ;  ;>p.  REQUIRING,  REQUIRED.]  To  demand*^;  U 
ask  as  of  right ;  lo  mnke  necessary  ;  to  need  ;  to  request 

RE-QuTre^m:^nt,*  Ti.  That  which  is  required;  requisition 
Bailey*8  ZHcUy  John  Foster,  Ch.  Ob.,  Ec.  Rev.,  Sec  A  word 
much  used  in  the  United  States:  less  used,  though  now  in 
gooduse,  in  England. 

R?-<1UIR':?R,  (re-kwir'er)  n.  One  who  requires. 

RfiQ'UI-^lTE,  (r6k'we-zit)  a.  [requisitus,  L.]  Necessary 
needful ;  required  by  the  nature  of  things ;  essential ;  ex 
pedient. 

R£Q,'ui-§tTE,  (rfik'we-zit)  n.  Any  thing  necessary. 

RfeQ'ui-^tTE-Ly,  (r6k'w?-zU-l?)  ad.  In  a  requisite  man 
ner. 

RBQ'ui-^lTE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  requisite. 

Rfeci-ui-^I"TiON,  (rSk-we-zish'vn)  ru  [Fr.]  Act  of  requir- 
ing ;  that  which  is  required  ;  demand  ;  application  for  a 
thing  as  of  right. 

RfiQ-ui-^f'TipN-IST,*  (rek-we-zish'un-ist)  n.  One  who 
makes  requisition.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev., 

Re-quK^'i-tIve,  (re-kwiz'e-tlv)  a.  Indicating  demand. 
Harris. 

Re-quI^'i-tIve,*  tu  He  or  that  which  makes  requisition 
Harris. 

RE-QuXs'i-TQ-Ry,  a.  [reqvisitus,  li.]  Sought  for;  demand- 
ed. [R.]" 

Re-qui't^l,  71.  Act  of  requiting;  return  for  any  good  or 

bad  office ;  reward ;  recompense  j  compensation  ;  retri 

bution  ;  amends  ;  satisfaction. 
Re-quite',  (r§-kwit')  v.  a.  [i.  requited  ;  pp.  bequitino, 

REQUITED.]  To  repay;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill;  to  recom 

pense ;  to  reward. 
Re-quit'er,  (re-kwit'er)  n.  One  who  requites 
RERE'MbbsE,  71.  A  bat.  See  Rearmouse. 
Rere'wIrd,*  tu  See  Rearward. 
Re-sail',  v.  a.  To  sail  again  ;  to  sail  back.  Pope, 
Re'sale,  71.  A  second  sale ;  sale  at  second  hand, 
Re-sa-I-ute',  v.  a.  [resaluto,  L. ;  r&saluer,  Fr.]  To  salate 

anew  ;  to  salute  in  return. 
■fRfis'CAT,*  7u  A  ransom  J  1  release.  Hakluyt. 
R]E-sctND',  (re-slnd')  v.  a.  [resdndo,  L. ;  rescinder,  FnJ  [*, 

RESCINDED  ;  pp.  RESCINDING,  RESCINDED.]    To  CUt  Offj  tfl 

abrogate,  as  a  law  ;  to  abolish. 
R?-sclND'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  rescinded.  Story. 
Re-scInd'ment,*71.  Act  of  rescinding.  Story. 
RE-scT§'§lpN,  (re-sizh'un)  n.  [resdsion,  Fr. ;  rescissus,  h  \ 

A  cutting  off;  abrogation.  Bacon. 
R]E-scl5'§p-Ry,  [re-siz'ziir-9,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  JVb. ;  T&s'a\B- 

sur-e,  S. ,'  re-sis's9-re,  P.]  a.  Having  the  power  to  cut  ofl 

or  abrogate.  Burnet.  [R.J 
Rfes'covs,*  or  Rfis'cvE,*  n.  (Law)  An  illegal  taking  away 

and  setting  at  liberty  of  a  distress  taken,  or  of  a  person 

arrested  by  process  of  law.  Bouvier.  A  writ  which  Ilea 

for  a  rescue.  iVhishaw. 
R^-scrIbe',  (re-skrib')  r.  a.  [rcscri&o,  L.]  [i  rescribed, 

pp.  RE9CRIBINO,  REscRiBED.]  To  Write  back  ;  to  write  over 

again.  Howell. 
Re'scrIpt,  n.  [resent,  Fr. ;  rescriptwm,  KJ  An  answer  of 

an  emperor  when  consulted,  having  the  force  of  an  edict  i 

an  edict.  Bacon.  —  A  counterpart.  Bouvier. 
RE-scrTp'tipn,  n.  Act  of  writing  or  answering  back,  Todd. 
RE-SCRlp'TIVE-Ly,*  ad.  By  rescript.  Smart. 
R£s'cV-*-ble,  a.   [rescouable,  old  Fr.]  That  may  be  res- 
cued. 
Rfes'ctJE,  (rfis'ku)  o.  a.  [reseuo,  low  L.]   [i.  rescued;  pp 

RESCUING,  rescued.]  To  Set  frcc  from  any  violence,  con 

finement,  or  danger ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  save  :  — 

to  take  by  illegal  rescue. 
R£S'CUE,  (res'ku)  n.  [rescousse,  old  Fr. ;  rescussus,  low  L.J 

Deliverance  from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement.— 

(Law)  A  forcible  retaking  of  goods  or  persons  detained  by 

legal  authority. 
REs'cv-ER,  71.  One  who  rescues. 
R£s-cvs-siLE',*n.  (Law)  One  in  whose  favor  a  rescue  li 

made.  Crabb.  [R.] 
RES-cDs's6B,*n.  Onewho  makes  a  rescue;  rescuer.  Crabb, 
R]?-siE arch',  (re-sSrch')  n.  [recherche,  Fr.]  Inquiry ;  search ; 

examination;  investigation;  scrutiny. 
R?-search',  v.  a.    To  examine ;  to  inquire ;  to  search 

Wotton. 
Re-search'er,  71.  One  who  makes  research  or  inquiry 
RE-sfeARCH'FOL,*  a.  Making  or  implying  research.  Col* 

Tidffe. 
Re-seat',  d.  a.  To  seat  again.  Dryden. 
RjE-sfic'TipN,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Act  of  cutting  or  paring  cff 

Cotgrave, 
Re-seize',  (r5-s5z')  v.  a.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  agam. 
Rjg-SEIZ'^R,  (rS-s5z'?r)  n.  One  who  seizes  again. 
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J£.«EiZ'URE,  (r5-sE'zhyr)  n.  Repented  seizure.  Bacon 

Re-s£ll',*  v.  a.  To  sell  again.  Clarke. 

JII?-s£m'bl^-BLE   a.  That  may  be  compared.  Goieer. 

B?-sem'bl^nce,  (re-z6in'bl?ns)  n.  [ress^iblaiicej  Fr.] 
Likeness ;  similitude  ;  representation  ;  similarity. 

Re-^SSm'ble,  (r?-z6m'blj  v.  a.  [ressembler^  Ft.]  [i.  hebbm- 
BLED  ;  pp.  RE8EMm.iKG,  RESEMBLED.]  [To  represent  aa 
like  something  else.  Raleigh.]  To  be  like;  to  have  like- 
ness to ;  to  appear  Bimilar  to. 

Ri?-¥£m'bL]e:r,*  n.  One  who  resembles.  Swift. 

E^-siiND',  V.  a.  To  send  again  ;  to  sem'  back.  Shak. 

RE-§Ent'.  v.  a.  \ressentir^  Fr.]  [i.  RE8fi^TED  ;  pp.  rebent- 
iNG,  RESENTED.j  [fTo  take  Well  or  i\l.  Bacon.]  To  take 
ill  J  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront ;  to  be  angry  in 
consequence  of. 

RE-§iiNT'^R,  71.  One  who  resents. 

Re-9£nt'fOl,  a.  Feeling  resentment  J  angry;  malignant; 
easily  provoked  to  anger ;  irascible. 

hf-^ENT'lNS-LV,  ad.  With  resentment;  with  anger. 

rRE-s£NT'jVE,  (re-z6nt'iv)  a.  Ready  to  resent.  Th<ymsm. 

R?-§ENT'MENT,  71.  [ressentiment^  Fr.]  Act  of  resenting ; 
deep  sense  of  injury;  auger  prolonged;  indignation; 
wrath. 

R£^?R-Vi'Ti<?x,  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  reserving  ;  state 
of  being  reserved  ;  any  thing  kept  in  reserve ;  reserve  ; 
concealment  in  the  mind;  iiomething  kept  back;  cus- 
tody, 

tRE-^ERV'A-TlVE,  a.  Reserving.  Cotgrave. 

KE-^ERV'A-TQ-Ry,  n.  [ris&rvoirj  Fr.]  A  place  in  which 
things  are  reserved  ;  depository  ;  repository. 

R^-^erve',  (re-z6rv')  v.  a.  [Tiservery  Fr. ;  reaeTVJO,  L.]  [i. 
RESERVED  ;  pp.  RESERVING,  RESERVED.]  To  keep  in  store  ; 
to  save  to  some  other  purpose ;  to  retain ;  to  keep ;  to 
bold ;  to  preserve. 

R^-$£RVE',  (re-zerv')  n.  Store  kept  untouched  ;  something 
reserved  or  kept  for  exigence ;  something  concealed  in 
the  mind  ;  reservation  ;  exception  ;  prohibition ;  excep- 
tion in  favor ;  retention :  —  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or 
being  silent ;  silence  ;  taciturnity  *  —  modesty  ;  caution 
in  personal  behavior. 

R:e-§erved',  (re-zervd')  a.  Modest;  not  loosely  free:  — 
not  communicative  ;  taciturn;  not  open  ;  not  frank. 

RE-5ERV'?D-Ly,  arf.  With  reserve;  not  frankly  ;  coldly. 

RE-|ERV'JED-Ni!:S3, 71.  Want  of  frankness  ;  reserve. 

Ri§  :?r-vee',*  n.  {Law)  One  to  whom  something  is  re- 
served ;  opposed  to  reaervor.  Story. 

R?-§erv'er,  (r?-z6rv'?r)  n.  One  who  reserves.  Wottoii, 

RE§-:er-voir',  (r6z-er-vwcir')  K-  [Fr.]  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  kept  in  store,  as  water ;  a  cistern  ;  a  pond, 

RE§-ER-vbR',*  71.  {Law)  One  who  reserves.  Story* 

R:5-s£t',*  v.  a.  (Scotland)  To  harbor;  to  receive  stolen 
goods.  Jamieson. 

R¥-s£t',*  71.  {Scotch  law)  The  act  of  receiving  stolen  goods. 
Bouvier.    The  act  of  harboring  an  outlaw    Cra^b. 

Re-sEt',*o,  o.  To  set  or  compose  anew.  Burney. 

R^-s£T'T]pR,*  n.  {Scotch  law)  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Bouvier. 

Re-s£t'tle,  73.  a.  To  settle  again.  Swift. 

RE-s£T'TIi£-M£NT,  71.  Act  of  settling  again ;  new  settle- 
ment. 

Ee-shape',*  V,  a.  To  shape  anew.  Ed.  Rev. 

||fRE§'l-^HCE,  [rez'?-?ns,  Sm.  i  re'she-^ns,  Jii. ,-  re-sl'^ins, 
S. ;  rSz'y&ns,  K.]  -a.  [ressiantise,  Fr. ;  reseancia,  low  L.J 
(Law)  Residence;  abode;  dwelling.  Bacon. 

|ttR£§'j-^NT,  a.  Resident;  present  in  a  place.  Spenser. 

|)tR£§'i-^NT,*7i.  [ress4ant,  Fr,]  Aresident;  an  officer  resid- 
ing In  a  distant  place.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

R^-^ISE^,  (re-zid')  v.  n.  [resideo.lu  ;  risiderj  Fr.]  [i.  resid- 
ed ;  pp.  residing,  resided.]  To  have  abode  ;  to  live ;  to 
dwell;  to  Inhabit;  to  sojourn.  —  [residoj  L.  To  sink  ;  to 
subside  ;  to  fal  to  the  bottom.  Boyle.  ] 

RfeS'l-DEMCE,  iu  [r^sidencej  Fr.]  Act  of  dwelling  in  a 
place*  place  of  abode ;  dwelling;  domicile;  habitation; 
abode    [fSediment.  Bacon.] 

R£$^I-d£n-C¥}  '"■•  Same  as  residence.  Hale. 

R£:$^(-d£nt,  a.  [residejiSj  L.J  Dwelling;  having  abode  in 
any  place  ;  stationary  ;  residing ;  fixed, 

R£s^(-d£nt,  71.  One  who  resides  in  a  place :  —  a  minister 
or  state  sent  to  continue,  for  some  time,  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  prince  or  state. 

Efi^'i-DlSNT-ER,* 71.  One  who  resides  ;  aresident.  Ch.  Ob* 

R1S§-J-d£n'tial,*  a.  Relating  to  residence.  fVaterland. 

E£§-j-D£N'Tj-^-Ry,  (rez-^d€n'8he-9-re)  a.  Holding  resi- 
dence. More. 

RE^-I-dEn'tj-^-RV,  (rSz-9-dSn'she-^-re)  71.  An  ecclesiastic 
who  keeps  a  certain  residence.    '       '  [  Wood. 

RE§-j-D£N'Tj-^-Ry-SHT[P,*  71.  The  station  of  a  residentiary, 

Re-§id'er,  n.  One  who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

Re-^Kd'V-^L,  (re-zld'yu-gil)  a.  [residuum,  L.]  Relating  to 
the  residue;  remaining.  Crabb.  [rJ 

Re-^Id'v-VK-Y)  (re-zid'yu-?-re)  a.  Residual.— (Zaio)  Re- 

■^  iating  to,  or  entitled  to,  the 'residue  or  remainder.  —  Re- 
siduary legatee,  one  who  has  the  residue  of  an  estate  after 
all  nther  legacies  and  demands  are  paid. 


RE^'l-DtJE,  (rSz'9-du)  n,  [risidu,  Fr. ;  residuum,  li.]  Tht 
remaining  part ;  that  which  is  left  j  remainder  ;  the 
rest. 

R^-sXd'V-Om,*  n.  [L,]  (CAeTn,)  The  residue,  remainder,  01 
what  is  left,  in  any  chemical  process.  Crabb 

R?-§ign',  (r^-zin')  v.  a.  [risign&r,  Fr. ;  rcsigno,  L.]  [i.  bb* 
aioNED  ;  pp.  RESIGNING,  RESIGNED.]  To  glvc  Up  ;  to  yield 
up ;  to  give  up  in  confidence  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  relinqinsb 
to  abdicate;  to  submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

IRe-jign',  (re-zin')  n.  Resignation.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

Re^jgn^*  tr6-sin')  v.  a.  To  sign  again.  Ency. 

R£5-}G-NA'TlpN,  (rSz-ig-na'shun)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  resign 
ing  ;  state  of  being  resigned ;  patience  ;  endurance  ;  sub- 
mission ;  acquiescence  ;  submission  to  Provicence. 

RE-§iGNED',*  (re-zind')  ?.  o-  Having  made  a  resignation 
—  feeling  resignation;  submissive. 

Re-§ign'?d  Ly,  (r^-zin'ed-l?)  ad.  With  resignation. 

R£§-1GN-EE' *  (rSz-e-ne')  71.  {Law)  The  party  to  whom 
thing  is  resigned.  Bailey. 

Re-§ign'er,  (r?-zin'er)  n.  One  who  resigns. 

■fRE-^iGN'MENT,  (r?-zln'ment)  71,  Resignatior     Watton. 

tRE-§iLE',  V.  71.  To  start  back  ;  to  fly  from  a  :  i  rpose,  JEt 

lis, 

IIRE-§lL'l-fiNCE,  (r§-zil'e-Sns)      1 71,  [resiliOj  L,]  The  act 

||RE-§lL'j-J£N-cy,  (r^-zil'e-en-se)  J  of  starting  or  leaping 
back.  Bacon, 

I1Re-^l'i-£ht,  rr?-ziI'e-Snt,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  re-sll'yent,  S, 
F.  K.]  a.  [rewZicTia,  L.]  Starting  or  springing  back, 

Ri5§-i-Ll"TipN,  (r6z-e-lish'un)  71.  [resilio,  L.]  Resilience. 

RS^'In,  71.  [resine,  Fr.;  resina,  L.}  A  vegetable  principle 
exuding  from  certain  trees,  inflammable,  hard  when 
cool,  viscid  when  heated,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  inspissated  turpentine ;  rosin. 

Rj£§'jN-l-PbRM,*  fl.  Having  the  form  of  resin.  Snuirt. 

R£§-j-NiF'ER-otj3,*  a.  Yielding  resin.  Ure. 

RiS§'i-N6-E-LEc'TRic,*  a.  Exhibiting  what  was  formerly 
called  negative  electricity.   Ure. 

R£s'iN-oGs,  a.  [r^sineux,  Fr.]  Containing  resin  ;  consisting 
of  resin ;  resembling  resin.  —  Resinous  electricity^  that 
kind  of  electricity  which  a  tube  of  resin  exhibits  by 
friction  on  a  rubber  of  wool,  otherwise  called  negaUot 
electricity ;  opposed  to  vitreous  electricity. 

R£§'IN-oDs-n£3S,  71.  The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

R£s-I-pIs'cence,  71.  [Fr. ;  resipiscentia,  low  L.l  Wisdom 
after  the  fact ;  repentance.  W.  Mountague.  [R.J 

R]p-§lST',  V.  a.  [resisto,  L. ;  rdsister^  Fr.J  [i,  resisted  ;  pp 
RESISTING,  RESISTED,]  To  oppose ;  to  strivB  or  act  against ; 
to  withstand;  to  thwart;  not  to  admit  impression  or 
force  from. 

Re-§Ist',  13.  71.  To  make  opposition.  Sliak. 

R^-$IST'ANCE,  71,  [rdsistance,  Fr.]  Act  of  resisting;  oppo 
sition ;  "the  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  im 
pression  :  — a  resisting  force,  or  a  power  that  acts  in  op 
position  to  another,  so  as  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  effecL 

fRE-^IST'ANT,  71,  He  or  that  which  resists.  Pearsan 

Re-§1st'er,  71.  One  who  resists.  Austin. 

R^-^IST-j-Blii'i-Ty,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  resistible 

Re-§Ist'!-ble,  a.  That  may  be  resisted, 

RE-§feT'ivE,  a.  Having  power  to  resist.  B.  Jonson.  [R.J 

R?-§i3T'LESS,  a.  Irresistible ;  that  cannot  be  resisted  01 
opposed  :  —  that  cannot  resist ;  helpless. 

RE-sisT'LESS-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  opposed  or  denied. 

R£5^9-LU-Bi.E,  [rez'g-m-bl,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  r^-sSl' 
u;-bl,  iS.]  fl.  [resoluble,  Fr. ;  re  and  solubilis,  L.]  That  may 
be  melted,  dissolved,  or  resolved  ;  resolvable. 

RE§'q-i.u-ble-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  resoluble, 
Boyle. 

R£5'p-LtJTE,a.  Msolu,  Fr.]  Determined  ;  decided  ;  fixed; 
constant;  steady;  firm;  persevering;  unshaken. 

Rfi5'9-LtJTE,7i.  A  determined  person.  Sliak.  [r.] 

Rfi^'Q-LUTE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  resolute  manner  ;  firmly. 

Ri!;§'p-LUTE-N:?ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  resolute. 

Rfi^-Q-LU'TlpN,  (rez-t»-ia'shyn)  7i.  [resolutio,  L.]  Act  of  re- 
solving ;  state  of  being  resolved  ;  that  which  is  resolved  ; 
fixed  determination ;  settled  thought ;  constancy;  firmness ; 
steadiness: — the  act  of  clearing  of  difficulties;  analy- 
sis; act  of  separating  any  thing  into  constituent  parts; 
dissolution:  — determination  of  a  cause  in  court;  decla 
ration  passed  by  a  public  body. 

RJ6§-0-Ltj'TipN-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  a  resolution.  Bur^ 
net.  [b.] 

RE§-9-LU'TipN-lST,*  71.  One  who  makes  a  resolution.  Qm. 
Rev.  [R.] 

R£5'p-Lu-TIVE,  a.  [risolutifyFr.]  Having  the  power  to  dis. 
solve.  Holland.  [R-l 

R?-56lv'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  resolved,  referred,  or  re. 
duced  ;  admitting  separation  of  parts;  dissolvable;  ca. 
pable  of  solution  ;  solvable. 

Rjp-^OLVE',  (re-z5lv')  v.  a.  [resolvoj  L.]  [i.  resolved;  pp 
RESOLVING,  RESOLVED.]  To  inform  ;  to  free  from  a  doubt 
or  difficulty  ;  to  solve  ;  to  clear  ;  to  settle  in  an  opinion 
to  determine  ;  to  purpose  ;  to  fix  ;  to  confirm :  —  to  reduc« 
into  component  parts  ;  to  analyze  ;  to  melt ;  to  dissolve  j 
to  relax. 
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Re-§5lve',  Cr?-2SlvO  V.  n.  To  determine  5  to  decree  with- 
in one's  self  j  to  be  fixed: — to  melt;  to  be  diasolved. 

R^-^Glve',  (re-?Slv')  n.  A  resolution ;  fixed  determination ; 
a  declaration  of  a  public  body. 

R?-§6lved',*  (r?-z51vd')  a.  Determined  ;  firm  ;  resolute. 

E¥-56lv':PD-ly,  ad.  With  firmness  and  constancy. 

R?-96lv':PD-n£ss,  n.  Resolution;  constancy;  firmness. 

R:e-§5lv'end,*  ji.  (^Arith.)  A  number  which  arises  from 
increasing  the  remainder  after  subtraction,  in  extracting 
the  square  or  cube  root.  Crabb. 

R:i?-§6lv'ent,  71.  [resolvenSf  L.J  That  which  causes  solu- 
tion :  —  a  substance  used  to  disperse  a  tumor. 

Re-^Slv'ent,*  a.  Having  power  to  dissolve.  Loudon. 

R?-§(5i.v'?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  resolves. 

Re-s6lv'ING,*  n.  Resolution;  determination. 

R£5'9-nAnce,  (rSz'fl-nans)  n.  [Fr. ;  resoTio^  L.]  A  return 
of  sound  ;  resound:  —  broncophony.  Boyle, 

B£5'q-nXnt,  a.  [Fr. ;  resoiumsj  L.]  Resounding;  return- 
ing sound.  Milton. 

R:?-sorb',  v.  a.  [resorhcoj  L.]  To  swallow  up.  Totms: 

R^-sob'bent,  a.  [resorbens,  L.]  Swallowing  up.  Wvdhnll. 

R^-^(5rt',  V  71.  [ressortirj  Fr.]  [i.  Binop.TED  ;  pp.  eesobt- 
iwo,  HEaoRTED/]  To  have  recourse i  to  go  often;  to  re- 
pair. —  (Law)  To  fall  back.  Hale. 

E?-§bRT',  71.  [ressort^  Fr.]  Frequency ;  assembly ;  meet^ 
ing ;  concourse  ;  confluence  ;  act  of  ^isnting  ;  movement ; 
resource.  —  Last  resort,  \ast  resource;  the  highest  tribu- 
nal. —  Dernier  resort,  last  resource. 

Re-§6rt'er,  n.  One  who  resorts  or  frequents. 

Re-§oOnd',   (re-zbiind')  v.  a.  [resono,  L. ;  risonnerf  Fr.] 

[i.  BESOUNDED  J  pp.  RESOUNDING,  RESOUNDED.]    To    eChO  ; 

to  sound  back.:  to  return  as  sound;  to  celebrate  by 
sound ;  to  sound  ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

R;i^-$i30ND',  V.  n.  To  be  echoed  back;  to  be  much  and 
loudly  mentioned. 

R^-§6und',  n.  Echo ;  return  of  sound.  Beaumont,  [r.] 

Ee'soOnd,*  b  a.  To  sound  again. 

R^'SOURCE',  (r?-sors')  n.  [ressourcej  Fr.]  Any  source  of 
aid  or  support ;  an  expedient  to  which  many  resort ; 
means ;  resort. 

Re-source'less,  (re-sors'Ies)  a.  Wanting  resource. 

Re-sow',  (re-so')  v.  a.  To  sow  anew.  Bacon. 

Re-speak^,  v.  n.  To  speak  again;  to  answer. 

R¥-SP£ct',  v.  a,  {respectus^  L. ;  respecter,  Fr.]  \i.  EEaPECT- 
ED  ;  pp.  RESPECTING,  RESPECTED.]  To  cstoem  ;  to  honor; 
to  prize  ;  to  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to  ;  to  consider  with 
honor  or  a  degree  of  reverence :  — to  have  relation  to ;  to 
look  toward. 

R?-SpEct',  71.  [Fr.  ;  respectus,  L.]  Regard  ;  attention  ;  rev- 
erence; honor;  deference;  esteem;  good-will;  partial 
regard  ;  manner  of  treating  others  ;  consideration ;  esti- 
mation ;  motive;  relation;  reference. 

R^-SPficT-jfli-BlL'l-TVj  n.  duality  of  being  respectable. 

R]^-SP£cx'-j.-BLE,  a.  [respectable,  Fr.J  Worthy  of  respect ; 
venerable  ;  reputable ;  estimable ;  of  good  quality ;  mod- 
erately good. 

Re-3p£ct'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re- 
spectable; respectability. 

R^-sp£ct'-j.-blV)  o4-  In  a  respectable  manner;  reputably. 

R:^-SP£cT'ED,*p.  a.  Regarded  or  treated  with  respect. 

R5-sp£ct'er,  71.  One  who  respects. 

Ee-spISct'fOl,  a.  Full  of  respect ;  civil;  obedient;  duti- 
ful ;  ceremonious. 

E^-SPi£cT'pOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  respectful  manner. 

R¥-sp1i:ct'fCl-h£ss,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

Re-sp£ct'inGj*  prep.  Having  respect  to ;  concerning. 
Hiley. 

E:^-SP£c'TiVEj  (re-spek'tjv)  a.  Particular ;  relating  to  par- 
ticular persons  or  things ;,  not  collective,  but  several. — 
\respeciif,'Fx.']  Relative;  not  absolute,  [t  Worthy  of  rever- 
ence ;  respectable.  Shah.  Careful.  Hooker.'] 

Jt^-SPfic'TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  respective  manner,;  particu- 
larly; as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  relatively  ;  not  absolute- 
ly; partially. 

K:i5-sp£cT'i.Ess,  a.  Having  no  respect ;  disrespectful.  [R.l 

R:!^-sp£ct'less-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  respectless.  Shet- 
ton. 

♦R]e-spSrse',  v.  a.  [respersuSf  L.]  To  sprinkle;  to  dis- 
perse in  small  masses.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Rj^-sPER'sipN",  (re-spe'r'shun)  ti.  [respersioj  L.]  Act  of 
sprinkling,  [r.] 

R^-sPiR-A-BlL'j-TY,*  «.  State  of  being  respirable.  Med. 
Jour^ 

E¥-spir'a-ble,  [re-spTr'?-bl,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  Todd;  res'pe- 
r^-bl,  P,  K.  ]  a.  That  can  respire  ;  that  can  be  respired. 

R£s-Pj-RA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  respiratiOy  L.]  Act  of  respiring; 
act  of  bi  ;athing : —  the  function  by  which  the  nutrient, 
circulating  fluid  of  an  organized  body  is  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  proper- 
ties. Brande.  Relief  from  toil ;  interval.  Bp.  Hall. 

R^-spIre',  v.  n.  [re^iro,  L. ;  respirer,  Fr.]  [i.  respibed  ; 
pp.  BEspiRiNO,  RESPIRED.]  To  breathe;  to  inhale;  to 
catch  breath  ;  to  take  breath  ;  to  rest. 


E^-spTre',  V  a.  To  breathe  out ;  to  send  out  in  ezhala 

tions. 

R£s-pi-ra'TION-^,*  a.  Relating  to  respiration.  Ch.  0%. 

RiSs'pi-RA-TpR,*  n.  An  instrument  formed  of  flattened 
silver  or  gilt  wires,  fitted  to  cover  the  mouth,  over  which 
it  is  retained  by  proper  bandages ;  used  as  a  safeguard 
for  weak  lungs.  Brande. 

Re-spir'^-tp-R¥,  a.  Having  power  to  respire.  Hunter. 

Rfis'pjTE,  (rSs'pit)  71.  [re^pit,  old  Fr.]  Delay,  as  for  breath- 
ing; pause;  interval:— reprieve;  suspension  of  a  capi- 
tal sentence. 

Rfis'pjTE,  (rSs'pjt)  7J.  a.  [respiter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  respited  , 
pp.  RESPITING,  RESPITED.]  To  reliovB  by  a  pause;  to  sub- 
pend ;  to  delay ;  to  reprieve. 

rISlIn'SIn^c^vJ"-  I'"^"-«;  brightness;  splendor 
Re-spl£n'd]ENT,  a.    [resplendenSf  h.]   Bright;   shining: 

having  a  fine  lustre. 
Re-spl1n'd]e:nt-L¥,  ad.  With  lustre;  brightly;  splendiii- 

R]E-sp5nd',  v.  n.  Irespondeo,  L.]  [i.  respondbd;  pp.  bm- 
spoNDiNo,' RESPONDED.]  To  answer ;  to  reply;  to  cor- 
respond ;  to  suit. 

R:E-apoND',  n.  A  short  anthem,  corresponding  in  senti- 
ment^ though  interrupting  for  a  time  some  other  service. 

R]E-spon'dence,*  71.  Act  of  responding  ;  unison.  Parnell 

Re-spSn'den-cv,*  71.  Act  of  responding;  respondence. 
Chalmers. 

R?-sp6n'dent,  71,  \resp0nden3,  L.]  He  who  answers  the 
opponent  in  a  set  disputation  ;  one  who  answers  objec 
tions. — (Law)  One  who  makes  an  answer  to  a  bill  or 
other  proceeding  in  chancery. 

Re-sp6n'dent,*  a.  Answerable ;  corresponding.  Pope. 

fR:E-sp6]V's^L,  a.  Answerable ;  responsible.  Heylin. 

tRE-SPON's^L,  M.  One  responsible : — response.  Barrow. 

R?-spGnse',  71,  [responsum,  L. ;  response,  old  Fr.]  An  an 
swer ;  a  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation  ;  an 
oracular  answer ;  an  alternate  answer:  —  an  answer  by 
the  congregation,  made  alternately  with  the  priest  o? 
minister,  in  public  worship. 

RE-sp5N-sj-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  [respoTisaMliti,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
responsible ;  obligation ;  responsibleness ;  ability  to  dis- 
charge obligations.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Re-spSn'si-ble,  a.  [responsus,  L.J  Answerable  j  account, 
able;  amenable  : — capable  of  discharging  an  obligation; 
able  to  pay  all  demands. 

Re-sp6n'3I-bi*e-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  responsible ;  ra 
sponsibility. 

fRE-sp6N'aipN,  71.  [responsio,  L.]  Act  of  answering.  Bat 
ley, 

Re-sp6n'sive,  a.  [responsif,  Fr,]  Making  response;  an 
swering;  making  answer;  correspondent. 

R:iE-ap6N'sjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  responsive  manner.  Sir  W 

Scott.  [R.J 

Re-sp6n^sp-R¥,  a.  [responsorius,  L.]  Containing  answer 
Re-sp6n'sp-R¥,  n,  A  response,  Crashaw,  [r,] 
REST,  71,  [rest.  Sax,]  Cessation  of  motion  or  labor;  quiets 
stillness ;  ease  ;  peace ;    intermission  ;  stop ;  sleep  ;  re- 
pose ;  death  :  —  support ;  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  oi 
rests  ;  place  of  repose.  —  [rcste,  Fr. ;  guod  restat,  L.J  Re- 
mainder ;  what  remains ;   others  ;  those  not  included  ; 
residue;  remnant.  —  (Mitsie)  An  interval,  during  which 
the  saund  or  voice  is  intermitted.  —  (Poetry)  A  pause  of 
rest  of  the  voice ;  a  cffisura. 
R£sT,  V.  n.  [restan,  Sax.]  [i.  rested  ;  pp.  resting,  rested.J 
To  sleep  ;  to  be  asleep  ;  to  slumber  ;  to  die  ;  to  be  quiet 
or  still ;  to  be  at  peace  ;  to  be  without  disturbance  ;  to  be 
fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion ;  to  cease  from  labor ;  to  be 
satisfied:  —  to  lean;  to  recline  for  support  or  quiet.- 
[resto,  L, ;  restery  Fr.]  To  be  left ;  to  remain. 
RE3T,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  place  as  on  a  support. 
IRe-stXg-'nanTj  a.   [restagnana,  L.]  Remaining  without 

motion.  Boyle. 
tR?-STiG'NATE,  V,  n.  To  Stand  without  flow.  Wiseman, 
fRE-stAG-NA'TipN,  71.  A  Standing  Still ;  stagnation. 
Rfes'TANT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Remaining,  as  footstalks.  Loudon, 
ResTavranTj*  (res-tp-rSng')  71.  [Fr.]   An  eating-house. 

Brit.  CriL 
Restaurateur,*   (rSs-tSr'gt-tUrO    71.    [Fr.]    One    who 

keeps  an  eating-house.  P.  Cyc. 
tR£s-TAu-RA'TipN,  n.  [restauro,  L.J  Restoration.  Hooktr 
RE-sTfiM',  V.  a.  To  stem  back  against  the  current.  SfiaJL 
REst'fOl,  a.  duiet ;  being  at  rest.  Shak.  [R.] 
tREsT'FOL-LY,  ad.  In  a  state  of  quiet.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
R£st'fOl-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  restful.  Ec.  Rev.  [R  j 
R£st-hXr'ROW,  n.  An  herbaceous  plant  or  shrub ;  cam- 
mock. 
Rfes'TlFF,  a.  [restif,  old  Fr. ;  restlo.  It.]  Unwilling  to  stir 
resolute  against    going  forward;    obstinate;    stubborn 
restive.    See  Restive. 
R£3'tiff-n£3S,  71.  Obstinate  reluctance ;  restiveness. 
|RE-ST^Nc'TlpN,  (r?-stingk'shun)  71.  Irestinctus,  L,]  Acl 

of  extinguishing. 
E£st'jng-Place,  71.  A  place  of  rest.  Coventry. 
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(RE-BTtN'auiSH,  V.  ».  [reatinffuoj  L.]  To  extinguish.  Dr. 

Field. 

Be-stIp-v-la'tiqn,*  n.  A  new  stipulation.  Bp.  Hall. 

IRfis'Ti-TtJTE,  v.a.  [restituo^  restitutus,  L.]  To  recover; 
to  /eslore.  Z>yer. 

Rfis-VJ-TU'Tigw,  n.  [restitutio,  L.]  Act  of  restoring  what 
is  loat  or  talcen ;  state  of  being  restored ;  thing  restored  : 
—  the  act  of  returning  or  giving  back  something  to  the 
proper  owner. 

Rfes'Tj-Tii-TpR,  n.  [L.]  A  restorer.  Qayton. 

Rfis'TiVE,  a.  Unwilling  to  stir ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  res- 
tiff.  Browne. —  iJesSrae,  which  has  been  discountenanced 
by  some,  has  been  long  in  use,  and  is  now  more  com- 
mon than  reatiff.  See  Restiff.  \Bacon. 

R£s'T]:ve-n£s3,  tu  State  of  being  restive ;  restitfuess.  Ld. 

R£st'l:?ss,  a.  Being  without  rest ;  wanting  rest ;  unquiet  j 
unsettled  ;  not  still ;  in  continual  motion. 

K£aT'L?ss-Ly,  ad.  Without  rest;  unqiiietly.  South. 

R£st'less-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  restless ;  want  of  rest  j 
unquietness;  agitation. 

Re-stor'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  restored.  Swift. 

tRE-STO'R^L,  n.  Restitution.  Barrow. 

R£s-Tp-RA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  restoring;  state  of  being  re- 
stored ;  recovery.  —  (English  history)  The  restoring  of  the 
monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660. 

REs-Tp-RA'TipN-ER,*  )  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine 

R£3-tq-ra'Tiqn-Xst,*  S  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
men  to  happiness.  Adams.  [Willis. 

R£s-Tp-RA'TlpN-l§M,*  n.  Doctrine  of  the  Restorationists. 

RjE-STo'RA-TfVE,  fl.  That  has  the  power  to  restore  or  re- 
cruitj  restoring;  curative. 

Re-sto'ra-tYve,  71.  A  medicine  that  restores  strength. 

R£s'Tp-RA-TpR,*  7t.  [restaurateur,  Fr.]  A  keeper  of  an 
eatinj;-house.  Ford. 

R?-STo'RA-Tp-RY,*  a.  Restorative.  Jour.  Con^.  [r.] 

R:e-store',  v.  a.  [restaurer,  Fr. ;  restauro,  L.]  [i.  restored  ; 
pp.  RESTORING,  RESTORED.]  To  return  what  has  been 
taken,  lost,  or  given  ;  to  return  ;  to  repay  ;  to  give  back  ; 
to  bring  back  ;  to  retrieve  ;  to  cure  ;  to  recover  from  dis- 
ease ;  to  recover  from  corruption,  as  passages  in  books. 

IRE-STORE',  n.  Restoration.  Spenser. 

tRE-STORE'M¥NT,*7i.  Restoration.  Milton. 

R]E-st6r':?r,  n.  One  who  repairs  or  restores. 

Rjp-STRAIN',  V.  a.  [restreindre,  Fr.]  [i.  HESTRiiwED ;  jtp, 
BESTRA.iNin'o,  RESTRAINED.]  To  holu  back  ;  to  keep  in  ; 
to  repress ;  to  keep  in  awe  ;  to  hinder ;  to  abridge ;  to 
hold  in;  to  limit;  to  confine;  to  coerce  ;  to  restrict. 

R:?-strain'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  restrained.  Browne. 

Rjg-STRAIN'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  restraint. 

R^-strain'iqr,  n.  One  who  restrains  or  withholds. 

B^-straint',  n.  [resireint,  Fr.]  Act  of  restraining ;  state 
of  being  restrained  ;  that  which  restrains  ;  prohibition  ; 
restriction  ;  limitation  ;  hinderance  ;  constraint. 

Rj^-STRIcX',  v.  a.  [restnctus.li.]  [i.  restricted  ;  pp.  re- 
stricting, RESTRICTED.]  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  re- 
strain, [straint ;  constraint, 

Re-strIc'ti9N,  71.    [Fr.]    Confinement;   limitation;  re- 

Re-strIc'tjve,  a.  Tending  to  restrain  ;  expressing  limita- 
tion.—  [restrictifj  Fv.]  Styptic;  astringent. 

Re-strIc'tjve-lv,  ad.  In  a  restrictive  manner. 

R]5-3TRiN(i^E',  V.  a.  [restrinffo,  L.]  [i.  restringed  ;  pp.  re- 
stringing,  RESTRINGE0.J  To  coufine ;  to  contract;  to 
astringe.  Bailey.  [R.] 

RE-STRlN'9EN-cy,  71.  Power  of  contracting;  astringency. 

R^-strIn'^ent,  n.  [restringensj  h.]  An  astringent  medi- 
cine ;  a  styptic,  Harvey. 

R:^-str1n'9ent,*  a.  Having  a  contracting  quality.  P.  Cyc. 

Be-STR1VE',  v.  n.  To  strive  anew.  Sir  E.  Sackville. 

Efis'Ty,  a.  [resfri/,  old  Fr.]  Obstinate  in  standing  still;  res- 
liff;  restive.  Milton.  See  Restifp,  and  Restive. 

RE-avB-J^c'Tipw,  71.  A  second  subjection.  Bp.  Halt. 

Re-sDb-LI-ma'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  resubliming.  BoyU. 

Ee-SVB-lime',  v.  a.  To  sublime  another  time.  JV'ewton. 

Re-SV-DA'tion,  71.  [old  Fr. ;  resudatus,  L.]  Act  of  sweat- 
ing out  again. 

R:^-^i}LT',  (r^-zQIt')  V.  n.  [resuZto,  L.]  [i.  resulted  ;  pp. 
RiauLTiKo,  RESULTED.]  [To  fly  bacfc.  Pope.]  —  [r^sulter, 
Fr  ]  To  come,  as  by  force  or  necessity,  from  premises ;  to 
be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes  jointly  concurring. 
[To  come  to  a  decision,  as  an  ecclesiastical  council,  .dus- 
tin,  XJ.  S.     See  Result,  ti.] 

|15  sOIiT',  (re-zulf)  n.  [tResilience.  Bacon.]  Consequence  ; 
effect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  cooperating  causes; 
issue;  event  inference  from  premises.  —  [Resolve;  de- 
cision.—  "Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have, 
at  certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.*'  Swifi. 
This  use  of  result  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  "  improp- 
er." —  In  the  United  States,  it  is  often  used  in  this  sense, 
as  applied  to  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  Eclectic  Review  remarks,  *'  Result  and  to  result^  in 
the  technical  sense  peculiar  to  American  ecclesiastics, 
deserve  to  be  exploded."] 

Re-sOl't^nce,  n.  Act  rf  resulting,  Ld.  Herbert. 

Ki^-§Gi,'T^NT*  n.  (Mech.)   The  force  which  results  from 


the  composition  of  two  or  more  forces  acting  npon  i 
body.   Brandt.  [Francis 

R^f-^UL'T^NT,*    a.    Combined  of  two    or  more  forces 

R^-^Olt'fOl,*  a.  Having  results;  effectual.  Examiner. 

R¥-5UM'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  resumed  or  taken  back. 

R:i^-^UMB',  (r^-zum')  v.a.  [resumo,h.]  [7.  resumed  ;  jip 
hksuMiNo,  RESUMED.]  To  talto  bacli ;  to  take  again;  t« 
take  part :  —  to  begin  again  after  interruption. 

R^SUmJe,*  (r6z'u-ma')  n.  [Fr.]  A  summary.  Sir  D.  Bami 

Re-sDm'mpn^,*  n.  A  second  summons.  IVIiishaw. 

R?-9t)MP'Ti9N,  (r?-zum'shun)  n,  [resumption,  Fr. ;  resump 
tus,  L.]  Act  of  resuming ;  that  which  is  resumed. 

Rei-^Omp't^VE,  (re-zum'tiv)  a.  [resumptus,  L.j  Taking 
back.  Johnson.  [B,] 

RE-§DM;p'TiVE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  restoring  medicine.  Craib. 

R:E;-stj'pj-prATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Inverted  ;  bent  backwards  ;  rr 
supinated.  P.  Cyc. 

Re-3u'p{-nat-ed,*  a.  Lying  with  the  face  upwards.  HilL 

Re-su-pj-na'TIPN,  n.  [resupino,  L.]  Act  of  lying  on  the 
back.  JVotton. 

Re-sur'^ence,*  n.  The  act  of  rising  again,  Coleridge 

R^-siJR'^ENT,*  a.  Rising  again,  or  Lrom  the  dead.  Cols 
ridge, 

Re-suR-PRI^e',*  d.  a.  To  surprise  anew.  Bacon. 

RE^-yR-Rfic'TipN,  71.  [Yr. ;  resurrectum, 'U.]  Act  of  rising 
again,  especially  after  death;  revival  from  the  dead ;  re- 
turn to  life  from  the  grave. 

Rii?-VR-REc'TipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  disinters  human  bod- 
ies for  dissection.  Q_u.  Rev.  [CampbeU. 

RE^-VR-Rfic'TipN-Miif,*  n.    Same  as  resurrectionist.  Tk. 

RE-syR-VEY',  (-va')  v.  a.  To  survey  again;  to  review. 

R?-sOs'ci-T^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  resuscitated.  Boyle. 

Re-sOs'ci-tXte,   v.  a.  [resuscito,  L. ;  ressusciter,  Fr,]  [i 

resuscitated;^,    resuscitating,    RESUSCITATED,]     To 

stir  up  anew  ;  to  restore  to  life  ;  to  revive.  Bacon. 

Re-sDs'c(-tate,  -0. 71.  To  awaken  ;  to  revive.  Feltkam. 

RE-sGs-c|-TA'TlpN,  Ti.  Act  of  resuscitating ;  state  of  be 
ing  resuscitated ;  revival. 

R^-sGs'ci-TA-TlVE,  a.  [ressuscitatif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  re 
suscitate;  reviving.  Cotgrave. 

R£t,*  ,-y.  a.  [i.  retted;  pp.  retting,  retted.]  To  soak 
to  macerate  in  water  or  in  moisture;  to  rot  or  partially 
putrefy,  as  flax.  Ure. 

R?-TAIL',  [r§-tal',  S.  PT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  re-tal'  or. 
rS'tal,  fvb.]  V.  a.  [retailler,  Fr.]  [i.  retailed  ;  pp.^  bE' 
TAILING,  retailed.]  To  Sell  in  small  quantities,  in 
consequence  of  selling  at  second  hand ;  to  sell  in  broken. 
parts,  or  at  second  hand.  {K/°  "  This  verb  is  sometimea- 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last ' 
fVaUcer. 

Re'tail,  [rg'tal,  JT.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  re-tal',  S.  J.  F.  K  j  n^ 
Sale  by  small  quantities,  or  at  second  hand. 

Re-tail':?r,  or  Re'tail-er,  n.  One  who  retails. 

Re:-TAIN',  (re-tan')  v.  a.  [retineo,  L, ;  retenir,  Fr.]  \i.  rb 
tainbd;  pp.  retaining,  retained.]  To  keep;  toliold 
to  detain  ;  to  reserve  ;  to  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire. 

R]^-tAin',  v.  71.  To  belong  to ;  to  depend  on ;  to  continue 

R^-TAIN''^-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  retained,  .dsfi. 

Re-tain'er,  n.  One  who  retains: — one  who  is  retained 
—  an  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger-on.  —  (  Old  English- 
law)  A  servant,  not  a  menial  dwelling  continually  in  the 
house  of  his  master,  but  only  wearing  his  livery,  and  at- 
tending sometimes  on  special  occasions :  — act  of  keeping, 
dependants.  —  (Law)  A  retaining  fee,  or  a  fee  to  secure 
a  lawyer  or  counsellor,  or  prevent  him  from  pleading  for- 
the  opposite  party. 

RE-TAiw'jNa,*  p.  a.  Withholding  :  securing  ;  keeping 
back. — Retaining  wall,  a  wall  used  for  the  support  and^ 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  earth.  —  (Law)  Retaining  fee,  a 
fee  given  to  a  lawyer  to  secure  his  services,  or  prevent 
his  acting  in  favor  of  the  opposite  party ;  a  retainei 
Whishaw. 

Re-take',  v.  a.  To  take  again.  Clarendon. 

R^-TAl'|-ate,  v.  a.  [re  and  toZto,  L.]  [i.  retaliated  ;  pp 
retaliating,  retaliated.]  To  return  by  giving  tike  foi 
like  ;  to  repay  ;  to  requite,  either  with  good  or  evil;  but 
commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense  ;  to  revenge. 

R?-tXl-j-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  retaliating;  requital;  return 
of  like  for  like ;  repayment ;  revenge.  [  fVest.  Rev 

Re-tXl'j-vtIve,*  a.  Returning  like  for  like;  retaliatory. 

RE-TiL'j-.flt-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Implying  retaliation;  retaliating ; 
revenging.   Oeorge  Canning. 

Re-tS,Rd',  v.  a.  [retardo,  L. ;  retarder,  Fr.]  [i  retarded, 
pp.  RETARDING,  retarded.J  To  hinder;  to  obstruct  in 
swiftness  of  course;  to  delay;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to 
protract ;  to  prolong  ;  to  postpone  ;  to  procrastinate. 

■fRE-TiRD^  V.  71.  To  stay  back.  Browne. 

RET-^R-DA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  retarding ;  delay;  hin 
derance. 

R?-tS.r'd^-TIVE,*  a.  Having  power  to  retard.  Maunder 

Re-tXrd':?r,  n.  One  who  retards ;  hinderer. 

R?-tard'ment,  ti.  Retardation  ;  delay    Cowley,  [r.] 

Retch,  (rech  or  rech)  [rech,£.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  rech,  S.  P.  TVh  , 
rech  or  rSch,  W.  F.]  v.  n.  [t.  retched  ;   pp.  ketchix'* 
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ETCHED.]  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  strive:  — 
jften  written  reach. 

JtfiTCH'LESS,  a.  Reckless.  Dryden.  See  Rbckless. 

aE-TE'ciovs,*(re-te'sliLis)  a.  Resembling  net-work.  Mauiv- 
der.  Jr.] 

tRE-TEG'TiQN,  n.  [retuctusy  L.]  Act  of  discovering.  Boyle. 

KE-t£ll',  u.  a.  [i.  RETOLD  ;  pp.  hetblling,  retold.]  To 
tell  again.  ShaJc. 

Re'te  Mij-od'suaT*n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  soft  and  appa- 
rently fibrous  matter,  or  layer,  situated  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  cutis.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the  skin. 
Brandc. 

Ee-t£n'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  retention  L.]  Act  of  retaining; 
power  of  retaining  : — memory  :  —  act  of  withholding  any 
thing;  preservation;  custody;  confinement;  restraint. 

Re-t£n'tive,  a.  \r6tent\fj  Fr.J  Having  power  to  retain  ; 
capacious;  preserving;  holding  much  or  long. 

tRE-T^N'TiVE,  n.  Restraint.  Bp,  Hall. 

BE-TfiN'TjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  retentive  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

R?-TJSpr'T;vE-N£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  retentive. 

tRE-Tfix',  V.  a.  [retexo,  L.]  To  unweave  ;  to  undo.  Hacket. 

RE-T£XT'UK,E,*i,rb-text'yur)n.  A  renewed  texture.  Carlyle. 

Re'ti-a-ry,*  (re'she-9-r9)'a.  [retiariits,  L.]  Armed  with  a 
trident  and  net,  as  a  gladiator.  Coleridg-e.  [R.] 

R£t'j-cEnce,  71.  [Fr. ;  reticentia,  L.]  Concealment  by  si- 
lence. Soutkey. 

R£t^i-cle,  (ret'e-kl)  n.  [reticulumj  L.]  A  small  net;  a  bag  ; 
a  reticule. 

Re-tIc'v-l^r,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small  net. 

Ke-t1c'v-l^te,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  lithophyte. 
Brande. 

Re-tIc'v-late,*  a.  Resembling  net-work;  having  a  sur- 
face intersected  by  lines.  LyelL 

Re-tIc'V-lat-ed,  a.  [reticulatus,  L.]  Made  of  net-work  ; 
formedlike  a  net. 

EEt'i-cule,*  n.  A  small  work-bag,  or  net;  reticle.  —  In 
a  telescope,  a  net-work  dividing  the  field  of  view  into  a 
series  of  small,  equal  squares.  Brande. 

REt'j-form,  a.  [retiformisj  L.]  Having  the  form  of  a  net, 
or  net-woric 

RMT'i-NAy  n.  [L.]  pi.  RfiT'i-NJE.  The  pulpy  or  net-like 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  eye.    It  is  the  seat  of  vision. 

REt-j-n^s-puXl'tvm,*  71.  A  resinous  substance,  found  in 
some  kinds  of  coal ;  retinite.  Frauds. 

RfiT'i-NiXE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  inflammable,  resinous  sub- 
stance^ found  in  some  coal-mines.  Dana, 

R£t-  f-Nl'T}s,*  n.  (Med,)  Inflammation  of  the  retina.  Brande. 

Re-tIw'p-lite,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  substance.  Dana. 

R£t/j-nue,  [r6t'?-nu,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  rSt'e-nQ  or 
re-tin'nu,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.;  re-tin'nu,  S.]  n.  [retenue,  Fr.]  A 
number  attending  upon  a  principal  person  ;  a  train  of  at- 
tendants. J)5=  "  This  word  was  formerly  always  accent- 
ed on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
to  which  our  language  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three  syl- 
lables, has  so  generally  obtained  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to 
which  side  the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan, 
Ash,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Bailty,and  Fenning,  accent  the  sec- 
ond syllable ;  and  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay, 
and  Entick,  the  first.  Scott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the 
first.  In  this  case,  then,  analogy  ought  to  decide  for  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker. —  All  the 
principal  English  orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker, 
give  the  preference  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. See  Revenue. 

R&T-i  ^.ABE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  retrenchment.  Craib. 

Re-tire',  v.  n.  [rctira-,  Fr.]  [i.  retired  ;  pp.  retiring, 
RETIRED,]  To  retreat ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  go  to  a  place  of 
privacy ;  to  go  from  a  public  station  ;  to  go  off  from  com- 
pany ;  to  recede  ;  to  retrograde  ;  to  secede. 

{Re-tire',  v.  a.  To  withdraw  ;  to  make  to  retire.  Sidney. 

fR^-TiRE',  71.  Retreat ;  retirement.  Milton. 

Re-tired',  (re-tird')  a.  Withdrawn;  secret;  private. 

R^-tireu'ly,  (re-tird'Ie)  ad.  In  solitude  ;  in  privacy. 

Re-tired'ness,  (r^-tird'nes)  n.  Solitude  ;  privacy. 

Re-tTre'ivi:?nt,  n.  Act  of  retiring;  state  of  being  retired  ; 
private  abode  ;  private  way  of  life  ;  privacy  ;  seclusion. 

Re-tir'er,*  n.  One  who  retires  or  withdraws.  Qascoigne, 

Re-t6ld',  p.  from  Retell.    See  Retell. 

Re-TOBT',  v.  a.  \reiortu8j  L.]  [i.  retorted  ;  pp.  retort- 
ing, retorted.]  To  throw  or  twist  back  ;  to  rebound ; 
%  \  return,  as  an  argument,  censure,  or  incivility. 

Re-tort',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  retort ;  to  rebound.  Pope, 

Re-tort',*  n.  [retorte,  Fr. ;  retortum,  L.]  A  censure  or  in- 
civility returned  ;  a  severe,  short  answer  or  reply  ;  a  rep- 
artee.—  A  chemical  glEiss  or  earthen  vessel,  with  a  bent 
neck,  for  holding  solids  or  liquids  for  distillation,  &c. 

Re-tort'er,  n.  One  who  retorts. 

Re-tort'iks,  n.  Act  of  casting  back,  as  a  censure  or  in- 
civilitj . 

Re-tor  tiqn,  71.  Act  of  retorting;  retaliation.  Wdrburton. 

Re-tor'tjve,*  a.  Making  retort.  Barlow.  [R.] 

Re-t5ss',  v.  a.  To  toss  ajrain  ;  to  toss  back.  Pcpe. 

Re-TODch',  (rS-tiich')  t).  a.  [retoucher,  Fr.]  fi.  retouched  ; 


pp.  RETOucHiiTO,  retouched.]    To  toucb  again  ,  to  im 
proveby  new  touches.  Dryden. 

Re-trace',  or  R^-trace',  v.  o.  Wetracer,  Fr.]  [*.  re- 
traced ;  pp.  retracing,  retraced.]  To  trace  again  ;  t4 
trace  back:  —  to  renew,  as  the  outline  of  a  drawing 

Re-trXct',  v.  a.  \retractusj  L. ;  ritracter^  Fr.]  [i.  retract 
ED ;  pp.  retracting,  retracted.]  To  recall ;  to  recant 
to  take  back ;  to  revoke ;  to  abjure ;  to  unsay ;  to  re- 
sume. 

Re-trXct',  v,n.  To  unsay;  to  withdraw  concession. 

fRE-TRAc'TATE,  V.  a.  \retractatus^  L.]  To  retract.  Trans 
lators  of  the  Bible. 

REt-r^c-ta'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  retractatioj  L.]  Recantation 
retraction.  Browne,  [r.] 

Re-tr1c't|-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  retracted.  Smith, 

Re-trXc'tile,*  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  back.  Smart 

Re-trXc'tion,  71,  [Fr.]  Act  of  retracting;  something  re 
tracted  ;  recantation  ;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion 

Re-trXc'tjve,  71.  That  which  withdraws.  Bp.  Hall. 

jRe-traict',  (r^-trakf)  n.  [retraicte,  old  Fr.]  Retreat 
Bacon.  [ture.  Spenser 

fRE-TRAlT',  71.  [ritratto.  It.]  A  cast  of  countenance;  a  plc- 

Re-tr^ns  LATE',*  V.  a.  To  translate  again.  Chesterjield. 

Re-ts.Ax'it,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  withdrawal  of  a  suit  in 
court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  Whishaw. 

Re-tread',*  v.  a.  To  tread  again.   Wordsworth. 

Re-treat',  (re-tref)  n.  [retraife,  Fr.]  Act  of  retreating  ; 
state  of  privacy ;  place  of  privacy  ;  place  of  safety  ;  with. 
drawal ;  retirement ;  shelter ;  refuge  ;  asylum. 

Re-treat',  v.  n.  [t,  retreated;  pp,  retreating,  re* 
TREATED.]  To  witlidraw  ;  to  move  back  to  a  place  ;  to  gc 
to  a  private  abode ;  to  take  shelter ;  to  go  to  a  place  of  se 
curity ;  to  retire  from  a  superior  enemy ;  to  recede ;  to 
retire_ 

Re-treat'ed,  p  a.  Retired;  gone  to  privacy.  Milton 

Re-treat'ment,*  n.  Retreat.  John  Tyler.  [R.] 

Re-tr£ncii',  v.  a.  [retroTicAer,  Fr.]  [i.  retrenched;  pp 
RETRENCHING,  RETRENCHED.]  To  cut  offj  to  pare  away , 
to  confine  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish. 

Re-tr£nch',  v.  n.  To  live  with  less  show  or  expense. 

RE-TRi^ncu'iNG-,  71.  A  cutting  off;  a  purposed  omission. 

Re-trEnch'Ment,  71.  [retranchement,  Fr.]  Act  of  re- 
trenching ;  curtailment ;  diminution.  —  (Fort.)  Any  raised 
work  to  cover  a  post. 

Re-trIb'vte,  [re-trib'yt,  W,P.J.E.Ja.  Sm.  A.-ret're- 
but,  -S.  K. ;  re-trib'ut  or  ret're-but,  F.]  v.  a.  [retribuo,  L. ; 
retribuer,  Fr  ]  [i.  retributed  ;  pp.  retributing,  retrib- 
UTED.]  To  pay  back  ;  to  make  repayment  of;  to  requite. 

Re-trIb'v-ter,  71.  One  who  makes  retribution. 

RfiT-Ri-BiJ'TiQN,  7u  [Fr.]  Act  of  retributing  ;  that  which 
is  retributed  or  awarded  ;  repayment ;  requital ;  reward  ; 
recompense  ;  return  accommodated  to  the  action. 

Re-trIb'u-tIve,  a.  Making  retribution  ;  repaying. 

Re-tr1b'v-TP-R¥,  a.  Repaying ;  retributive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-triev'-Sl-ble,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved  ;  recoverable 

Re-triev'a-ble-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  retrievable. .4 jA. 

Re-triev'^l,*  n.  Recovery  ;  restoration.  Coleridge. 

RE-TRIEVE',  (re-tr6v')  v.  a.  [retrouverj  Fr. ;  ritrovare.  It.] 
[z.  retrieved  ;  pp.  retrieving,  retrieved.]  To  make 
up  for,  as  a  loss ;  to  recover ;  to  restore ;  to  repair ;  to  ro 
gain  ;  to  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

jRe-trieve',  71.  A  discovery  ;  recovery.  B.  Jonson 

Re-triev'er,*  71.  One  who  retrieves.  HarAngton. 

RE-TRlM',*  u.  a.  To  trim  again.  Wordsworth 

RiST'Ri-MfiNT  *7i.  Dregs;  refuse.  Scott,  [r.] 

||Re-tro-Xct',*  v.  n.  To  act  backward.  Wm.  Johnson. 

||Re-tro-Xc'ti9N,  71.  [retroj  L.,  and  action.}  Action  back- 
ward 

||Re-trp-Xc'tive.  or  RET-Rp-Xc'TfVE,  [re-trp^k'tjv,  K, 
Sm.  R. ;  rSt-r9-3,k'tiv,  P.  Wb.]  a.  Acting  in  regard  to  things 
past.  Qibhon.     Acting  backwards.  Scott. 

||Re-trp-Xc'tive-ly,*  od.  By  acting  backwards.  Smart. 

||Ri:'TRp-CEDE,*  or  R£t'rp-cede,*  [re'trp-sed,  S.  Ja.  K, 
Sm.  R.  ;  ret'rp-sed,  W.  P.  J,  F.  Wbh  v.  a.  \i.  retroceded  ; 
pp.  retroceuing,  retroceded.]  To  cede  back  again  ;  to 
restore  to  the  former  state.  Qw.  Rev. 

IIRe'trp-cede,*  v.  n.  To  go  back  again.  Scott. 

J|Re-trq-ce'dent,*  a.(Med.)  Moving  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  as  some  diseases.  Brande. 

||Re-TRP-CES'SIPN,  (-sesh'un)  n.  [retrocessum,  L.]  Act  Oi 
retroceding  ;  action  of  going  back  ;  recession. 

IRE-TRp-DCc'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  bringing  back.  S7no7^. 
RJEx'Rp-FLEX,*  a.  (BoU)  Bent  this  way  and  back.  Smart 
Re-trp-frXct'ed,*  a,  (Bot.)  Hanging  back  and  down, 

as  if  broken.  Smart. 
||R£T-Rp-GRA-DA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  going  backward 
—  (Astron.)  A  motion  of  a  planet  when  it  appears  con* 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
||R£T'Rp-&RAi)E,  [r6t'rg-grad,  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R.   Wh 
re'trp-grad,  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  \r6trograde,  Fr. ;  retro  and  gradior 
It.]    Going  backward;    declining  to  a    worse    state.— 
(Astron.)  Apparently  moving  in  an  order  contrary  to  thai 
of  the  signs,  as  a  planet. 
([RfiT'Rp-GRADE,  V.  rt.  [rStrogradeTj  Fr.]  [i.  retrooead 
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CD  ,;)p.  RSTRooRA.DiNa,  RETBoanA.DKD.]  To  go  backward  j 
to  recede. 

[fR&r'RQ-ORADE,  V.  a.  To  cauae  to  go  backward.  Sylvester. 

jREr-RQ-G-KAD^jNG-LV,*  od.  By  retrograde  motion.  Qw. 
Rev. 

l|R£T-RQ-GR£s'siprf,  (r6t-r9-grSah'tin)  n.  [retro  and  gres' 
sus,  L.]  Act  of  going  backwards. 

//REt-rq-gres'sive,*  a.  Going  backwards.  Coleridge. 

f|R£T-RQ-MTN'(jHeN-cv,  H.  {retro  and  min^o,  L.]  (Quality  of 
staling  backwards. 

(|RJiiT-Rp-MiN'(^:?NT,  7*.  An  animal  staling  backward. 
Brawae. 

J]R£t-rp-mTn'9-5M'T,*  a.  Staling  backwards,  .dsh. 

llRJST-Rp-pirL'siVE,*  a.  Driving  back  ;  repelling.  Smart. 

ft.E-TRORSE'LY,*  arf.  In  a  backward  direction.  Smart. 

;|R£t'rp-spEct,  [rfit'rp-spekt,  W.  P.J.  F.  R.  Wb.i  re'tr?- 
spekt,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  w.  [retro  and  spedo,  L.]  A  look 
tlirown  back  upon  things  bebind  or  things  past ;  a  view 
of  the  past. 

|E£t'rp-sp£ct,*  v.  n.  To  look  back.  D.  Clinton.  [R.] 

jRET-Rp-sp£c'TlpN,  71.  Act  or  faculty  of  looking  back. 

jRiST-Rp-spEc'TiVE,  a.  Looking  back;  viewing  the  past, 

URfiT-Rp-spfic'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.  By  retrospection.  Ec.  Rev. 

^iiT-Rp-VER'sipN,*  ju  Act  of  retroverting ;  change  of 
position ;  displacement.  DangUson, 

|(R£T'Rp-VERT,*B.  a.  To  turn  back;  to  place  that  before 
which  is  behind.  Smart. 

Re-trOde',  v.  a.  [retrudo^  L.]  [i.  retruded  ;  pp.  hbtrud- 
iNo,  RETRUDED.]  To  thrust  Back.  More. 

HIe-trOse',  a.  [retrasus^  L.J  Hidden  ;  abstruse.  Heywood. 

REt'ting-,*  n.  The  act  of  preparing  flax  for  the  separation 
of  the  woody  part  from  the  had  or  filamentous  part,  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  or  by  exposure  to  dew  ;  also  called 
rotting.   Dre. 

^^-tOnd'j  v.  a.  [retundo,  L.]  To  blunt ;  to  turn.  Ray. 

Re-turn',  v.  ju  [retoumerj  Fr.]  [i.  returned  ;  pp.  return- 
ing, RETURNED.]  To  come  again  to  the  same  place  or 
state ;  to  go  or  come  back ;  to  make  answer ;  to  come 
again  ;  to  revisit  j  to  revert  j  to  retort. 

R?-TURN',  V.  a.  To  give  back  what  has  been  borrowed  or 
lent ;  to  repay  ;  to  give  in  requital ;  to  give  or  send  back  j 
to  restore  :  —  to  give  account  of;  to  transmit. 

RE-TiJRN',  f.  Act  of  returning;  that  which  is  returned; 
retrogression ;  act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place  or 
state  ;  revolution  ;  vicissitude  ;  restoration  :  —  profit ;  ad- 
vantage:—  remittance;  repayment;  retribution;  requital; 
restitution  ;  relapse.  —  report;  account  returned  ;  as,  "the 
sheriff's  return."  ~{.Brch.)  A  projecture,  moulding,  or 
wall,  continued  in  an  opposite  or  different  direction. — 
Return  daysj  {Law)  Certain  days  during  which  all  original 
writs  are  returnable,  and  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in 
court. 

Re-turn'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  returned ;  allowed  to  be 
reported  back. 

Re-tUrn'er,  71.  One  who  returns  or  remits. 

Re-turn'{NG,*j).  a.  Going  or  giving  back;  making  a  re- 
turn. 

Re-tUrn'l^ss,  a.  Admitting  no  return  ;  irremeable. 

Re-tuse',*  a.  (fioc)  Blunt,  and  turned  inwards  more  than 
obtuse;  abruptly  blunt.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-UN'ipN,(re-yun'yyn)7t.  [reunion,  Fr.]  A  renewed  union ; 
return  to  concord  or  cohesion.  See  Union. 

Re-V-nIte',  (re-yu-nitO  v.  a.  [i.  reunited  ;  pp.  reunit- 
ing, r£uit[ted.]  To  unite  again ;  to  join  again ;  to  recon- 
cile ;  to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

Re-v-nite',  v.  71.  To  unite  or  cohere  again. 

[■RE-V-NfTlpN,  (re-yu-nish'un)  n.  A  new  union.  Knatch- 
hull 

Re-ur(JE',*  0.  a.  To  urge  again.  C.  B.  Brown, 

Reuss'ite,*  7u  {Min.)  A  substance  containing  sulphates 
of  soda  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

Re-vAl-V-a'tipn,  71,  A  fresh  valuation.  Sherwood. 

tREVE,  71.  A  bailiff"  of  a  franchise  or  manor.  See  Reeve. 

Re-veal',  (re-vSl')  v.  a.   [revelo,  L. ;  riviler,  Fr.]  [i.  re- 

TEALED  ;  pp.  REVEALING,  REVEALED.]   To  dlSCOVCr  ;  tO  lay 

open  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  divulge  ;  to  com- 
municate; to  impart  from  heaven,  as  divine  truth. 

Re-vealed',*  (re-veld')  p.  a.  Laid  open;  made  known; 
imparted  from  heaven. 

Riji-viiAii'ER,  71.  One  who  reveals  ;  a  discoverer. 

tRE-VEAl.'MENT,  71.  Act  of  revealing  ;  revelation.  South. 

RE-v£(ii-'E-TATE,*  u.  71.  To  vegetate  a  second  time.  Booth. 

Reveille,  (re-val'  or  re-viil'ya)  [re-val'  or  re-val'ya,  Sm. ; 
re-vSl'ya,  Ja.;  re-vel'  orre-vfel'ya,  K.]  n.  [riveiller,  Fr., 
tit  awake:  — rivei'l,  Fr.,  a  waking.]  (MU.)  A  name  given 
to  the  practice  of  the  European  armies  of  beating  the 
drum  at  daybreak,  to  awake  the  soldiers,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  challenging  of  the  sentries. 

REv'EL,  V.  n.  [rioeiller,  Fr.]  [i.  revelled  ;  pp.  revelling, 
REVELLED.]  To  fcast  wlth  loosc  and  clamorous  merri- 
ment ;  to  carouse. 

Rev'el,  71.  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity ;  carousal. 
—  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the  exterior  surface  of  a 
wall  and  the  frame  of  a  recessed  window  or  door. 


R?-vEl',  ».  a.  [rcocHo,  L.]  [i.  revelled;  pp.  revsllino 
REVELLED.]  To  retract ;  to  draw  back.  Harvey. 

R£v-E-LA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  revealing  ;  that  which  ia 
revealed  ;  discovery;  communication:  —  communicatioi 
of  sacred  or  religious  truths  by  a  teacher  from  lieaven,  oi 
by  divine  inspiration  ;  the  truths  thus  communicated:  — 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

Rfiv'EL-LER,  n.  One  who  revels. 

Rfiv'ipL-LlNG,  n.  Loose  jollity  ;  revelry.  1  Pet.  iv- 

R£v'el-m£nt,*  71.  Act  of  revelling.  Blaclcwood.  [R.] 

R£t'el-r60t,  n.  A  mob;  a  rabble;  tumultuous  festiv 
ity.  Rowe. 

R£v'el-RV,  71.  Loose  jollity  ;  festive  mirth  ;  carousal. 

R^-viN'Dj-CATE,*  v.  a.  To  claim  that  which  has  b»en 
taken,  or  been  seized  by  an  enemy.  Smart. 

R^-vfiN-Dl-CA'TipN,*  Tu  The  act  of  revendicatins.  —  ( Civv 
law)  A  claim  legally  made  to  recover  property  by  one 
claiming  as  owner.  Brande. 

R^-vSn^-E',  v.  a,  [revancher,  Fr.]  [i.  revenged;  pp.  hb- 
vENGiNG,  revenged.]  To  iuflict  pain  or  injury  for  injury 
received  ;  to  return  an  injury;  to  wreak  one's  wrongs  on 
him  who  inflicted  them;  to  retaliate ;  to  avenge.  In- 
juries are  rewe7i5'erf ;  crimes  avenged, 

R^-viiN^E',  71.  [revanche,  Fr.]  Return  of  an  injury  ;  malig< 
nity,  malice,  or  anger,  settled,  and  waiting  to  retaliate  an 
injury;  retaliation.  —  Revenge  ia  an  act  of  passion;  ven 
geance  of  justice. 

R:?-vitNp^E'FDL,  a.  Full  of  revenge;  vindictive ;  malicious; 
malignant;  resentful.  ^ively 

RlE-vfeN^E'FOii-LY,  ad.  In  a  r-^vengeful  manner;  vindic- 

R^-VfiNg-E'rOL-Nfiss-n.  Quality  of  being  revengeful. 

RE-v£Ng-E'L]?ss,  a.  Unrevenged.  Marston. 

tR]E-v£N9-E'M?NT,  n.  Revenge.  Spenser. 

RjeIvSSnp'er,  71.  C-fin  who  revenges. 

R?-v£n9^'ing-lv,  ■-».  With  revenge;  vindictively. 

REv'e-nue,  [rSv'e-iii»,  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  rSv'e-nii  or  re-v€n'nu, 
S.  JV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja'.  K.  iZ.j  n.  [reuenu,  Fr.]'  The  income  of  a 
state  derived  from  duties,  customs,  taxation,  excise,  and 
other  sources ;  income  ;  annual  profits  from  lands  or  otheZ 
funds.  J)::^"This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  be- 
tween the  accent  on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and  origin  as  aveniu 
and  retinae,  it  ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune.  Retinue 
seems  to  have  been  long  inclining  to  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr.  Watts 
observed  that  it  was  sometimes  accented  on  the  second, 
and,  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  we 
may  easily  foresee  that  these  three  words  will  uniformly 
yield  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favorite  accent 
of  our  language,  conformably  to  the  general  rule,  which 
accents  simples  of  three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Nares,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable ;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W 
Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  Penning,  and  Entick,  accent 
the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  places  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  first."  Walker.  All  the  principal  Eng. 
lish  orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  the  pref- 
erence to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Sea 
Retinue. 

fRE-VERB',  B.  a.  [reverbero,  L.]  To  resound  ;  to  reverber 
ate>  Shak. 

Re-ver'ber-^nt,  a.  Resounding;  beating  back. 

Re-ver'beR-ATE,  w.  a.  [reverbero,  Ij.]  [i.  reverberated  ; 
2>p.  reverberating,  reverberated.]  To  beat  back;  ta 
force  back  ;  to  return,  as  sound. 

R?-vi3R'B?R-ATE,  V,  n.  To  bound  back ;  to  rebound  ;  to  re- 
sound. 

tR^E-VER'BER-ATE,  a.  Resounding;  reverberant.  Sfiak. 

R?-VER-BER-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reverberating  ;  are- 
sounding. 

Re-Ver'ber-A-TP-ry, a.  Returning;  beating  back  ,  rever- 
berating. Moxon. 

Re-V)3R'ber-^-TP-RV,  It.  A  reverberating  furnace.  Cot- 
grave. 

RE-vere',  v.  a.  [rev^er,  Fr. ;  revereor,  L.]  [i.  revered  * 
pp.  revering,  revered.]  To  reverence;  to  honor;  t* 
venerate  ,  to  regard  with  awe  ;  to  adore. 

Rfev'ER-EN^^E,  71.  [Fr. ;  reverentia.  It.]  Veneration  ;  awfu 
regard  ;  awe  ;  dread  ;  respect ;  honor ;  act  of  obeisance 
bow  ;  courtesy:  —  the  title  of  the  clergy. 

RiSv'ER-ENCE,  V.    a.    [i.   reverenced;  pp.   REVEBENCINO, 

reverenced.]  To  regard  with  reverence  ;  to  revere. 

R£v'er-en-cer,  71.  One  who  regards  with  reverence. 

REv'EB-ENi>,  a.  [Fr, ;  reverendus,  L.]  Venerable;  deserv* 
ing  reverence  :  —  the  title  of  respect  given  to  the  clergy.— 
A  clergyman  is  styled  reverend,  a  dean,  very  reoerend,  | 
bishop,  right  reverend,  an  archbishop,  most  reoerend. 

tREv'ER-END-Ly,*  ad.  Reverently.  Fox. 

R£v']Er-5'nt,  a.'  [reverens,  L.]  Humble;  expressing  sub- 
mission ;  testifying  veneration  ;  reverential.  Milton 

R£v-er-£n'TIAL,  (rSv-er-en'sh^l)  a.  [ren^enUelle,  Fr.] 
Expressing  reverence  ;  proceeding  from  awe  andvener» 
tion. 

Ri5v-:ER-lSN'TrAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  reverential  manner. 
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(lJev']2R-^  NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  reverent  manner  j  with  rever- 
ence. 

|l?-VER'ER,  n.  One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 

B.fiV-]E^-RIE',  Cr6v-e-re')  n.  [r&veriey  Fr.]  A  deep  musing  j  a 
wandering  thought  j  a  revery.  See  Reverv. 

RE-vfeR'SA.!.,  n.  Act  of  reversing;  repeal;  alteration j 
change  of  sentence  ;  reversion. 

R?-VER'sal,  o.  Implying  reverse ;  intended  to  reverse. 

Re-verse','  v.  a.  [reversevj  old  Fr. ;    reverausj  L.]  [i.  be- 

VERSED  J    pp.     REVERSING,    RETER3En.]      To    tUm    UpSlde 

down  J  to  overturn  ;  to  subvert ;  to  invert ;  to  turn  back ,; 
to  contradict ;  to  repeal ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary  ;  to  re- 
turn ;  to  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  to  recall. 

tRE-vfiRSE',  V.  n.  To  return  ;  to  revert.  Spenser. 

Re-verse',  n.  [revers,  Fr.]  Change;  vicissitude;  a  con- 
trary ;  an  opposite.  —  (J\rv.mismatics)  The  opposite  to  the 
obverse  or  face  of  a  coin  or  medal. 

Re-vers'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  reversed  manner.  Lowth. 

Re-verse 'LESS,  a.  Irreversible.  Seward. 

Re-vErse'lv,  ffrf.  In  a  reverse  manner;  on  the  other  hand. 

Re-vers'er,*  n.  One  who  reverses.  Bouvicr. 

Ri:-vers'i-ble,  a.  [Fr,J  Capable  of  being  reversed. 

R^-vJER'sipN,  (r9-ver'ahuin)n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reverting;  that 
which  reverts. — (^Law)  A  returning,  as  of  a  possession  to 
a  former  owner ;  —  the  right  to  the  possession  of  an  estate 
after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor,  or  after  the  de- 
termination of  some  other  estate  : — an  annuity  which  is 
not  to  commence  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Rfi-VER'sipN-A-Ry,  (rerV6r'shLin-3-re)  a.  Relating  to  a  re- 
version ;  to  be  enjoyed  in  succession. 

RE-VER'sipN-ER,  71.  One  who  has  a  reversion. 

R:E-VERr',  V.  a.  [revertOy  L.]  [i.  reverter  ;  pp.  revert- 
ing, RETERTED.]  To  tum  back }  to  change ;  to  turn  to  the 
contrary ;  to  reverberate. 

Re-vKrt',  v.  n.  [revertir,  old  Fr.]  To  return  ;  to  fall  back. 

Re-vSrt',  71.  (Mas.)  Return;  recurrence.  Peacham. 

R]e:-ver't?nt,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  restores  the 
natural  order  of  inverted  action  in  the  body.  Oood. 

Rip-viSRT'ER,*  71.  He  or  that  which  reverts.  —  (Law)  A  kind 
of  writ.  Bouvier. 

Re-vert'j-ble,  a.  That  may  revert ;  returnable. 

Re-vert'(VE,  a.  Changing  ;  turning  to  the  contrary. 

R£v'e-ry,  (77-  RfiV-E-RiE',  [r6v'er-e,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Wb.  Ash; 
rSv-er-5',  Ja.  ^.  Sm.  Entick,  Rees;  rev'er-e  orrev-er-e'.  P.] 
■n.  [riveiie,  Fr.]  A  fit  of  wandering  thought  or  deep  mus- 
ing j  a  wild  fancy;  meditation,  25"  Both  the  orthogra- 
phy and  pronunciation  of  this  word  are  unsettled,  some 
good  writers  and  speakers  using  one  form,  and  some  the 
other.  —  "  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  float- 
ing between  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable,  but 
to  have  settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  how- 
ever, be  reckoned  among  those  words,  which,  if  occasion 
require,  admit  of  either.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  some  lexicographers  have  written  this  word 
revene,  instead  ofrevenj^  and  that,  while  it  is  thus  writ- 
ten, we  may  place  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable ;  but,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  last  of  revei-y, 
and  pronounce  the  y  like  e,  there  arises  an  irregularity 
which  forbids  it ;  for  y,  with  the  accent  on  it,  is  never  so 
pronounced-  Dr.  Johnson's  orthography,  therefore,  with 
y  in  the  last  syllable,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the 
first,  seem  to  be  the  most  correct  mode  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  this  word."  fValker. 

R-:?-v£st',  v.  a.  \revestir^  revitir.  Ft.  ;  revestio,  L.]  To  clothe 
again  ;  to  reinvest.  Spenser. 

R?-v£3T'i-^-rY,  (re-vest'ye-51-re)  71.  [r^cstiaire^  Fr.]  A 
plac^  where  dresses  eu-e  reposited.  Camdeju 

R]E-VETE'MENT,*  n.  [Fr.]  C-*^^'-)  A  Strong  wall  built 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  rampart,  to  support  the  earth. 
Brcmde. 

Re-vi'brate,*  v.  n.  To  vibrate  back  or  again,  Shenstone, 

tRE-vIc'TlpN,  71.  [revictuw^  LJ  Return  to  life.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-vIct'ual,  (re-vit'tl)  u.  a.  To  victual  or  store  again. 

^R]?-viE',  (re-vi')  v.  a.  To  accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  stake 
at  cards,  and  tu  overtop  it.  B.  Jonson. 

IRE- VIE',  V,  n.  To  return  the  challenge  at  cards  ;  to  retort. 
LE-VIEW',  (re-vu')  v,  a.  [re  and  view.']  [i.  reviewed  ;  pp. 
jiEviEwiNQ,  reviewed, J  To  look  back  ;  to  see  again  ;  to 
consider  over  again ;  to  reexamine ;  to  retrace  ;  to  survey : 
—  to  inspect,  as  troops  :  —  to  examine  critically,  as  a 
book  J  to  write  a  notice  or  Niview  of. 

SlE-viEw',  (re-vu')  n.  [revue^  Fr.]  Act  of  reviewing;  sur- 
vey ;  examination :  —  an  inspection  of  a  body  of  troops  or 
loldiers:  —  a  critical  examination  of  a  literary  work  : — a 
periodical  publication,  giving  an  analysis  of  books,  a  char- 
acter of  them,  and  remarks  upon  them  ;  as,  the  Monthly 
Review,  (the  oldest  of  the  name,  begun  in  1749;)  the  Edr- 
inburffh  Review,  (1809;)  and  the  ^aarterly  Revi&w,  (1812;) 
the  ^orth  American  Review,  (1815.) 

Re-view'a-ble,*  (re-vu'9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  reviewed. 
Q7i.  Reo.' 

RE-viEW'AL,*n.  A  review  of  a  book ;  a  critique.  Southey. 

itE-viEW':^R,  (r?-va'er)  n.  One  who  reviews ;  one  who 
writes  reviews  or  critical  notices  of  books. 


fRE-vlG'p-RATE,  V.  a  rtvigouTer,  old  Fr.]  To  reYnvlg 
orate.  Cotgrave. 

Re-vile',  v.  a.  [re  and  vUe.]  \i.  reviled  ;  pp.  REviLiiia 
reviled.]  To  reproach;  to  vilify;  to  treat  with  contG 
mely ;  to  abuse  ;  to  traduce. 

IR^-vIle',  71,  Reproach  ;  contumely.  Milton. 

R¥-ViLE^M:?NT,  71.  Act  of  reviling ;  reproach.  More. 

Re-vIl'jPR,  71.  One  who  reviles.  Milton. 

Rje-vil'jnGt,  71.  Act  of  reproaching ;  a  vilifying. 

R:q;-viL'}NG-L,y,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner;  with  contu 
mely. 

fRfiv-i-Rfia'cfepfcE,*  n.  Renewal  of  strenTth  cjr  of  youth 
fVarburton. 

R:e:-vi'§JiIj,  n.  Review;  reexamination  ;revisicin    Pojk 

Ri:-VI§E',  (re-viz')  v.  a,  [revisus,  L.j  [i.  revised  ;  pp.  he- 
vising,  revised.]  To  review;  to  reexamine  in  orderti: 
correct :  to  inspect  carefully  ;  to  overlook.  Pope. 

Rl^-VI^E',  (r9-vlz')7i..  Review  ;  reexamination.  —  (Printing) 
A  second  or  further  proof  of  a  printed  sheet  corrected. 

Re-vi§'eb,  71.  [rdviseur,  FT.^  One  who  revises;  examiner 
superintendent. 

Re-vI§'I<?n,  (re-vizh'iin)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  revising;  a  re 
view ;  a  revis'al ;  reexamination. 

Re-vI^'JT,  v.  a.  [revisiter,  Fr, ;  revisito,  L.]  To  visit  again 

Re-vIs-i-ta^tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  revisiting.  Cotgrave. 

RE-vr^p-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  revision.  Story 

R¥-Vi'  v^L,  71  Act  of  reviving ;  renewal  of  life ;  recall  from 
a  state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity.  fVarton.  — 
(Theol.)  A  renewed  or  increased  attention  to  religion;  an 
awakening.  Edwards. 

Re-vi'val-X^m,*  n.  A  revival  of  religion ;  excited  feeling 
or  Interest  with  respect  to  religion.  Q_u.  Rev,  [Modern.] 

Re-vi'vaIj-Ist,*  71.  A  promoter  of,  or  an  advocate  for,  re- 
ligious revivals.  Cotton. 

RE-vive',  v.  n.  [revivre,  Fr. ;  revivo,  L.]  [i  revived;  pp 
RE VI VI NO,  REVIVED.]  To  rctum  to  life;  to  return  to  vigor 
activity,  or  fame, 

Re-vive',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  life  again  ;  to  raise  from  any 
state  of  lowness ;  to  reanimate ;  to  renew  ;  to  quicken  ; 
to  renovate ;  to  refresh  ;  to  restore  to  hope ;  to  bring  again 
into  notice ;  to  recover. 

R?-Viv':)ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  revives, 

fRE-VIV'j-Fl-CATE,  V.  o.  [re  and  vivifico,  L.]  To  recall  to  life 

R^-VlV-I-Fl-CA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  recalling  to  life.  More 

Re-vIv'i-fy,  v.  a.  To  vivify  again ;  to  recall  to  life. 

Re-viv'ing,  n.  Act  of  restoring  or  coming  to  life. 

RE-vTy'ing,*  ;?.  o.  Returning  to  life  ;  animating. 

REv-j-vis'CENCE,  n.  [reviviscentia,  L.]  Renewal  of  life  Of 
existence.  Bp.  Burnet. 

R£v-|-vis'cEN-cV»  «■  Same  as  reviviscence.  Bp.  Pearson 

Re-vi'vor,*  71.  (Law)  The  revival  of  a  suit  after  the  deatli 
of  any  of  the  parties.  Whishaw. 

RiiV'p-c^-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  revocabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  re- 
voked ;  that  may  be  repealed.  Miltoru 

REv'p-ca.-ble-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  revocable. 

tRiSv'p-CATEj'u.  a,  [reroco, L.]  To  recall;  to  revoke.  Laniei. 

R£v-p-CA'TipN,  n.  [revocatio,  L.]  Act  of  revoking;  that 
which  is  revoked  ;  repeal ;  reversal ;  as,  the  revocation  til 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1685. 

REv'p-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Revoking  ;  recalling.  Todd. 

R?-V0KE',  v.  a,  [r&Doguer,  Fr. ;  revoco,  L.]  [i.  revoked  ;  pp 
REVOKING,  REVOKED.]  To  revcrse  by  authority;  to  cal' 
back  solemnly  ;  to  repeal ;  to  recall. 

II5-V0KE',  V.  71.  To  renounce  at  cards.   Todd. 

R;e-v6ke',  71.  Act  of  renouncing  at  cards,  or  the  act  of  fail 
ing  to  follow  suit,  when  the  player  can  follow.  Todd. 

fRE-voKE'M^NT,  n.  Revocation  ;  repeal ;  recall.  Shak. 

||Ri-v6LT',  or  Re-v6lt',  [r?-volt',  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb.  Kennck , 
r§-volt',  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ,■  re-volt'  or  re-v51t'  *r.]  v.  n.  [r^ 
volter,  Fr, ;  rivoltare,  It.J  [t.  revolted;  pp.  REvoLTino, 
REVOLTED.]  To  fall  ofF  ftom  one  to  anotler;  to  renounce 
allegiance  ;  to  desert;  to  rebel. 

||Re-v6lt',  or  Re-volt',  v.  a.  [rivoltare.  It, ;  revolvo,  ".,] 
To  turn;  to  overturn.  Spenser.  To  disgust;  to  shock 
Burke. 

1|R¥-v6lt',  or  Re-volt',  n.  [r^oZtp,  Fr.]  Gross  departure 
from  duty  or  allegiance  ;  an  insurrection  ;  a  rebellion  ,  de- 
sertion ;  change  of  sides.  [fA  revolter;  one  who  changes 
sides.  Shak.] 

IRe-volt'ed,  p.  a.  Having  swerved  from  duty.  Jer.  v 

|Re-volt'er,  or  Re-volt'er,  71.  One  who  revolts. 

|Re-v5lt'}NG,'<';).  a.  Repelling;  shocking;  disgusting. 

R£v'p-LV-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  revolve.  Cotgrave. 

Ri5;v'p-LUTE,*a.  (Zool.  &.  Bot.)  Rolled  outwards  or  back 
wards.  _Brajide. 

REv-p-Lu'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  revolutus.  It.]  Act  of  revolving  ; 
rotation  ;  circular  motion  ;  motion  backward  ;  moti^on  oi 
a  point  or  line  about  a  centre  ;  course  of  any  thing  which 
returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  to  move;  space 
measured  by  some  revolution.  —  (Politics)  An  extenaive 
change  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  a 
country  ;  as  the  English  revolution  of  1C88,  the  Ame  rican 
revolution  of  1776,  and  the  French  revolutions  of  1.81 
and  1830. 
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REv-o-LU'TiON-^  -RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  revolution  j  promot- 
ing or  favoring  a  i  evolution. 
REv-Q-Lu'TlpN-EB,*ji.  A  revolutionist.  Crabb. 
f  ^v-P-LU'TipjT-lST,  n.  A  favorer  of  revolutions.  Burke. 

H  EV-p-LU'TIQN-IZE,*  V.  a.    [i.  REVOLUTIONIZED  ;   pp.  REV- 

OLUTioNiziNQ,  BEvoLUTioNizED.]  To  effect  a  change  in 
tlie  form  of  government  i  to  change  thoroughly :  to  over- 
turn. Ec.  Rev, 
R?-v6lve',  (re-vSlvO  v.  n.  [r6volver,  old  Fr.  j  reoolvoj  L.] 

[l.   REVOLVED  ;  pp,  REVOLVING,    REVOLVED.]     To   TOU    lu    a 

Circle ;  to  pei  form  a  revolution :  —  to  fall  back ;  to  return. 

Re-volve',  V,  a.  [revolvo,  L.l  To  cause  to  turn  or  roll 
round  ;  to  roll  round  ;  to  consider  ;  to  reflect  on. 

R?-v6i:.v'EN-cv,  n.  Constant  revolution.  Cowper. 

Re-v6m'jt,  v.  a.  [recomir,  Fr.]  To  vomit  again.  Hakewill. 

R?-VDL'sipN,  (-re-vul'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  reoulsas,  L.]  Act  of 
revelling  or  throwing  back: —the  turning  of  a  disease 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

R?-vOl'sjve,  k.  That  which  has  the  power  of  subducting 
or  withdrawing,  as  the  humors  of  the  body.  FelL 

R?-vDr.'sfVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  revulsion. 

JReWj^  (r6)  71.  A  row  i  a  rank    Spenser. 

Ke-wake',*  v.  a.  &,n.  To  wake  again.  Richardson. 

R^-wIrd',  V,  a.  [rigucrdonner^  Fr.]  [i.  rewarded  ;  pp. 
REWARDING,  REWARDED.]  To  repay ;  to  recompense }  to 
requite  ;  to  gratify  by  a  gift  in  token  of  desert  or  ap- 
proval. 

R:e-wArd',  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved  merit ;  recom- 
pense ;  requital,  in  a  good  or  ill  sense  ;  rftribution. 

R:^;-wArd'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rewarded.  Hooker, 

Re-wArd'a-ble-nEss,  n.  Worthiness  of  reward.  Qood^ 
man. 

Re-wAbd'er,  n.  One  who  rewards. 

Re-wArd'fOl,*  a.  Bestowing  reward  ;  recompensing. 
Thomson.  [R.] 

Re-wArd'l^ss,*  fl.  Having  no  reward.  Pollok. 

Rew'et,*  (rii'?t)  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun.  Scott,  [r.] 

Re-word',  (re-wiird')  v.  a.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

Re-write',*  v.  a.  To  write  anew.  Young. 

Rey'n^rd,*  (rSn'^rd  or  ra'njrd)  n.  The  name  of  a  fox  in 
fable.  Booth.  Written  also  renard. 

Rhv^J^h-'ba-eate,  (r^^-bar'bgL-rjt)  a.  [rhabarhara,  L.]  Im- 
pregnated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb.  Flayer. 

Rha-bAr'b^-rIne,*  (rg-bir'bgt-rin)  n.  The  purgative  prin- 
ciple of  rhubarb.  Francis. 

RHAB-I>5L'p-(i^Y,*  (rSLb-d51'9-je)  n.  The  art  of  computing 
hy  rods  or  bones.  J^Tapier.    See  Rabdology. 

RhAb'dp-MjLn-cy,  (rab'dp-man-se)  n.  [^d06os  and  /zav- 
reia.']  Divination  bv  a  wand  or  rod.  Browne. 

Rh^-pon'ti-cIne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from 
the  rheum  rhapoTiticwm^  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales. 
Brande. 

fRllXp'sp-DlgR,*  (rap's9-der)  n,  A  rhapsodist.  Shaftesbury. 

Rhap-s6d'i-cal,  (r&p-sod'Vk?l)  a.  Partaking  of  rhapsody ; 
unconnected  ;  rambling. 

RH^p-s6D'i-cAL-L-y,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  rhapsody. 
Hawkins. 

RiiXp'sp-DlsT,  (rap'sp-dlst)  n.  One  who  recites  or  sings 
rhapsodies  or  extempore  verses  j  a  writer  of  rhapsodies, 
or  of  wild,  irregular  compositions. 

RhXp'sp-dize,*  (i^p'B9-dIz)  13.  n.  To  recite  rhapsodies  ; 
to  act  as  a  rhapsodist.  .^thenmum. 

RhAp'sp-i>¥,  (rip'sp-de)  n.  [^ail/(pSia.]  A  collection  of 
songs,  or  verses,  joined  without  natural  cohesion  j  a 
wild,  rambling,  incoherent  composition. 

Riie'^,*  (rfi'j)  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird.  Sat.  Mag 

Rhein'-bEr-RY,  (ran'ber-6)  n.  Buckthorn  ;  a  plant. 

Rhe'jne,*  (re'jn)  n.  An  inodorous,  bitterish  substance,  of 
yellow  color,  obtained  from  rhubarb  by  nitric  acid. 
Brande. 

RhEn'jsh,*  (rSn'ish)  a  Relating  to  the  Rhine.  Bulwer. 

Rh£in'}sh,  (ren'jsh)  n.  Wine  from  the  vineyards  on  or 
near  the  Rhine.  Skak, 

RH?-<>M'E-TRy,*  (re-8m'$-tre)  n.  [^ecoand  ti^rpov.]  (Math.) 
The  differential  and  integral  calculus  ;  fluxions.  R.  Park. 

Rhe'ti-an,*  (re'she-5in)  a.  Relating  to  the  Rhstii,  the  an- 
cient people  of  Tyrol,  and  to  a  part  of  the  Alps.  P,  Cyc. 

Rhe'  tor.  (re'tcir)  n.  [L. ;  ^fircop,  Gr.]  A  rhetorician.  Butler. 

RHfiT'p-aiC,  (r6t'p-riK)  n.  UriTopiK^j  Gr. ;  rh6torique,  Fr.] 
T'le  art  of  persuasion,  or  of  oratory  ;  the  art  of  addressing 
public  assemblies;  oratory  ;  eloquence:— the  art  of  prose 
composition  generally  ;  philological  criticism. 

Ehe-t5r'i-cal,  (re-tSr'e-k^l)  a.  [rhetoricusy  L,]  Pertain- 
ing to  rhetoric ;  oratorical;  figurative;  persuasive. 

Rh?-t6r'i-cal-lv,  (re-tSr'e-fcgil-i? )  ad.  In  a  rhetorical 
manner  ;  like  an  orator  ;  figuratively. 

RHE-T^R'i-CAL-Nfisa,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  rhetorical,  ^sh. 

fRH]?-T6B'i-CATE,  V.  n.  [rAfitffricor,  low  L.]  To  play  the 
orator.   fVaterland.  [land. 

tRH:i?-T6R-J-CA'TlpN,  «   Rhetorical  amplification.  Waier- 

Rh£t-P-r1"cian,  (ret-v-fish'^n)  n.  [rA^eoricien,  Fr.]  One 
versed  in  rhetoric ;  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  ;  an  orator. 

tRHfiT-p-RX"ci^N,  (r6tH?-ri3h'&n)  a.  Rhetorical.  Black- 
more. 


fRHST'p'RiZE,  (r6t'9-rlz)  v.  n.   To  act  the  orator.  Cot 

grave. 

Rh£t'p-rize,  (rfit'p-riz)  v.  a.  To  represent  by  a  figure  ot 
oratory.  MUtoji.  [r.] 

RHEtrjvi,  (rtim)  n.  X^£%a,  Gr. ;  rheuma^  L.]  A  thin,  seroK 
fluid,  secreted  by  mucous  glands;  denuxion : — an  in 
flammatory  action  of  certain  glands,  aa  in  a  cold,  by 
which  the  excreted  fluids  are  altered  and  increased ;  a 
catarrh.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  rhubarb. 

RheO-mXt'IC,  (rii-ma.t'ik)  a.  [^cvfxaTiKds*]  Proceeding 
from  rheum,  or  a  peccant,  watery  humor:  —  relating  tc 
rheumatism;  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

RHEtU'M^-Tl^M,  (rfi'mgL-tizm)  n.  [^EvnurLaii6s,  Gr. ;  rhew 
matisvmsy  L.J  A  painful  disease,  affecting  the  joints  with 
swelling  ana  stiffness,  also  affecting  the  muscular,  tendi- 
nous, apd  fibrous  textures  of  the  body. 

RHEtr'Mic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  rhu- 
barb stalks.  Hamilton, 

RHEtJ'MY,  (rfi'me)  a.  Affected  by,  or  relating  to,  rheum. 

Rhime,  n.  See  Rhvme. 

Rhine'land-R6d,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  measure  of  12  feet 
Crabb.  ' 

Rhi'no,  (rl'no)  n.  A  cant  word  for  money.  Wagstaffe. 

Rhi-np-cEr'}-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rhinoceros.  Addison^ 

Rhi-n69'e-r6s,  (ri-n5s'e-r5s)  n.  [fiiv  and  xipas,  Gr. ;  rAi- 
nocerosj  Fr.]  pL  rhi-n69'e-r6s-i:§.  An  oriental  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  of  great  size,  characterized  by  one 
or  two  horny  productions  upon  the  nose.  —  (Omith.)  A 
species  of  hornbill. 

Rhi-mp-plXs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  operation  for  form 

.  ing  a  new  nose,  or  rhinoplasty.  Danglison. 

Rhi'np-plAs-ty,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  for  forming  a 
new  nose.  Med,  Jour. 

Bhi-pIp'T¥-rAn,*  71.  [^iTTiff  and  TrrcpiSv.]  (Ent.)  One  of 
the  rhipiptera^  otherwise  called  strepsipleray  an  order  of 
insects.  Brande. 

Rhi-zo'ma,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  creeping  stem,  or  rootstock,  like 
that  of  the  iris.  P.  Cyc. 

Rni-zp-MOR'PHA,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

Rhi-z6ph'P-ra,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  mangrove 
P.  Cyc. 

Rho'di-an,*  (r6'de-?n)  a.  Relating  to  Rhodes.  Ency. 

Rhq-di'te^,*  n.  fL.]  (Min.)  A  stone  of  rose  color.  Cye. 

Rho'd|-Dm,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  metal  obtained  from  the  ore  of 
platinum,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  very  hard.  It  has  been 
used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens.  Brande. 

RhSb'i-zite  *  (rod'e-zit)  n.  A  mineral  substance.  Dana. 

RH6D-p-Di!:N'DRpN, 'or  Rho-dp-d£n'drpn,  [r9d-9-den'- 
dryn,  Ja.  R. ;  ro-dp-dSn'drpn,  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  {^6&qv  and 
&iv6pov.'\  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  bay  laurel;  a 
fine  flowering  shrub. 

Rh6d-p-mpn-tade',  n.  See  Rodomontade. 

||Rh6mb,  [rumb,  fV.  P.  J.  F. ;  r5mb,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [rhom- 
bu-Sy  L. ;  ^6[i^osj  Gr.]  (Oeom.)  A  quadrilateral  figura 
whose  sides  are  all  equal,  and  its  angles  not  right  an- 
gles  ;  same  as  rhombus.    See  Rhombus. 

IIRhom'bic,  (rum'bjk  or  rSm'bjk)  a.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb, 
Rh6m-bp-he'dRj!lL,*  a.  Rhomboidal.  Ed,  Rev. 

|1Rh6m-BP-he'drpn,*  n.  (Oeom.)  A  solid  figure  of  sii 
sides.  KSnig. 

||Rh6m'boId,  n.  [^ofx^oei^vS']  (Oeom.)  A  quadrilateral  fig- 
ure, with  the  opposite  sides  equal,  but  not  the  adjacent 
sides,  and  the  angles  not  right  angles. 

||Rhpm-boKi)AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  rhomb;  resembling  a 
rhomb.  Woodward. 

HRhpm-boK'de^,  71,  Rhomboid.  Milton. 

IJRHdMB'-SPAR,'''  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline,  magnesian  carbb- 
nate  of  lime.  Brande. 

||Rh6m'bvs,*  (rSm'bus)  n.  [L.]  (Oeom.)  A  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  four  equal  straight  lines,  the  opposite  linea 
parallel,  and  the  angles  oblique.  When  the  angles  are 
right  angles,  it  becomes  a  square.  Brande. 

Rhc'bArb,  (ru'b'irb)  n.  [rhubar,  Persian  ;  rhuAarbarum,  L.] 
A  perennial  plant  with  a  root  much  used  aa  a  purgative 
medicine. 

RhV-BAB'ba-rIne,*  n.  Smart,    See  Rhabarbarine. 

RhO'bAr-BV,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  rhubarb.  But- 
ler. 

RhOmb,*  (rEimb)  n,  (JVaut.)  A  vertical  circle  of  any  given 
place,  or  the  intersection  of  any  such  circle  with  the  ho- 
rizon ;  in  which  latter  sense  it  means  the  same  as  a  point 
of  the  compass.  Mar.  Diet.     See  Rhomb. 

RhGmb'-Line,*  m.  (JVaut.)  The  track  of  a  ship  which  cut* 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  called  also  the  loxo- 
dromic  curve.  Brande. 

RhDs,*  (riis)  n.  [L,]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  sumach 
Hamilton. 

Rhyme,  (rim)  n.  Irim,  ryma,  Su.  Goth.]  The  correspond- 
ence  of  the  sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  ona 
verse  or  line,  to  the  sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  ol 
another ;  an  harmonical  succession  of  sounds :  —  poetry , 
a  poem  ;  a  word  chiming  with  another  word.  — iJAyme  ot 
reason^  verse  or  sense. 

Rhyme,  (rim)    v.  n.    [rimer,    Fr, ;    nmer^  Dan.;  reimen^ 
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Ger.j  [t.  RHYMED,  pp.  RHTUiNo,  HHTMED.]  To  agree 
in  BMnd;  to  make  verses.  SkaJt. 

Rhymi:,  (lira)  y.  a.  To  put  into  rhyme.  Wilson. 

Rhyme'less,  (rim'les)  a.  Not  having  rhyme.  Bp.  Hall. 

RuYM  ^R,  (rim'^r)  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes;  a  versifier. 
Vripien.  [Rev. 

Rhym'^-rv,*  (rim'e-re)  n.  The  art  of  making  rhymes.  Ee. 

Rhyme'ster,  (rim'ster)  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes  ;  a  versifi- 
er^; 1  poet,  in  contempt;  a  rhymer.  Skak. 

Rhym'ist,*  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes  ;  a  rhymer.  Cowper. 

RhSn'chops,*  ?i.  (Omitk.)  The  black  skimmer.  Roget. 

I|Rh$thm,  (rithm  or  ritfim)  [rithm,  S.  W,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R.; 
rithm,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [rhy t/nnus,  Ij.  ;  ^u0/ii5s,  Gr.]  The  con- 
sonance of  measure  and  time  in  poetry,  prose  composi- 
tion, and  music;  —  also  in  dancing: —metre;  verse; 
numbers;  proportion  applied  to  any  motion  whatever. 

[jRHSTH'Mf-c^L,  (rith'me-k^l)  a.  [^adfUKds.]  Relating  to 
or  having  rhythm  ;  harmonical. 

iRHtTH'Mi-CAL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  rhythmical  manner.  Beck. 
KhSthm'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  rhythm.  Coleridge. 
Rhyth-m5m']e-ter,*  7L.  An  instrument  for  marking  time 
to  movements  in  music.  Gent.  Mag. 

Ri'AL,  (re'^l)  n.  [reai,  Sp.]  A  piece  of  money.  See  Real. 

Riant,  (re-a.n')  a.  [Fr.]  Laughing;  excJting  laughter; 
gay ;  smiling :  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  arts.  Burke. 

RIb,  71.  One  of  the  twelve  hones  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bne  of  the  human  body ;  the  corresponding  bone  in  other 
animals :  — a  piece  of  timber  in  the  roof  of  a  building  or 
the  side  of  a  ship :  —  a  part  that  strengthens  the  side  of 
any  thing :  —  the  continuation  of  a  petiole  in  a  leaf:  —  a 
narrow  strip :  —  a  wife,  with  allusion  to  the  creation  of 
Eve. 

RIb,  v.  a.  \i.  ribbed  ;  pp.  ribbing,  ribbed.]  To  furnish 
with  ribs;  to  enclose,  as  the  body,  by  ribs.  Shak.  To 
plough  imperfectly.  Loudon. 

RKb'ald,  n.  [ribauld^  old  Fr. ;  ribaldOj  It.]  A  loose,  mean, 
brutal  wretch.  Spenser. 

RTb'ald,  a.  Base;  mean  ;  loose ;  vile;  obscene.  Shak. 

fRlB'ALD-lsH,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Bp.  Hall. 

RIb'al.D-ry,  n.  Vile,  brutal,  ribald  language;  obscenity. 

RlB'i.ND,(rib'9n)7i.  [ru6an,  Fr.]  A  fillet  of  silk.  SeeRioBow. 

RIb'ani),  (rib'^n)  v.  a.  B.  Jonson.     See  Ribbon. 

RIb'^nd-eDj*  a.  Adorned  with  ribands  or  ribbons.  Smart, 

RtB'B^ND,*  or  RTB'AND,*n.  (JVawt.)  A  long,  narrow,  flex- 
ible piece  of  timber,  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  ribs  of 
a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIBBED,  (ribd)  a.  Furnished  with  ribs.  Qay. 

RIe'b}N&,*  71.  {Car.)  The  timber-work  for  sustaining  a 
vaulted  ceiling.    Crabb. 

RIb'ble-rAb'ble,*  71.  A  rabble;  a  mob.  .^sk. 

RIb'b<?n,  n.  A  fillet  of  silk  ;  a  slip  of  silk  or  satin  used  for 
ornament,  or  as  a  badge.  —  (Her.)  An  ordinary  which  is 
the  eighth  part  of  a  bend.  J)^  This  word,  formerly  writ- 
ten riband,  is  now  commonly  written  ribbon. 

R^Ib'BPN,*  7J.  a.     [i.  RIBBONED  ;   pp.    ribboning,   RIBBONED.] 

To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ribbons.  Beaum.  ^  Fi. 

RIb'bqn-GbXss,*  71.  An  ornamental  grass,  having  striped 
leaves.  Farm.  Ency. 

RIb'-GrAss,*  71.  A  plant ;  ribwort ;  plantain.  Farm.  Ency. 

jRIb'jbe,  71.  A  sort  of  stringed  instrument.  See  Redeck. 

RlB'l-BL'E,*n.(Mus.)  A  small  viol  with  three  strings.  Crabb. 

RIb'less,*  a.  Having  no  ribs.  Smith. 

RIb'roast,  (-rost)  v.  a.  [i.  ribroasted  ;  pp.  ribroasting, 
RIBR0A3TED.]  To  beat  soundly:  —  a  burlesque  word. 
Butler.  [ridge. 

RTb'roast-ing-,*  71.  A  sound  beating ;  a  cudgelling.  CoIb- 

RJb'wort,  (rib'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  rib-grass. 

Ric,  71.  Ric  denotes  a  powerful,  rich,  or  valiant  man.  So 
.Blfric  is  altogether  strong.   Gibson. 

Rice,  n.  \rii^  ris,  Fr. ;  riao,  It.;  oryza,  L. ;  dpv^a^  Gr.]  A 
plant  and  very  valuable  grain,  raised  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  tropical  climates.  [worth. 

Ricb'-B'ird,*  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian  bird.  Hawkes- 

RIoe'-mIlk,*  n.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened  with  rice.  Ash. 

RICE'-PA-PER,*  71.  A  substance  imported  from  China,  said 
to  be  a  membrane  of  a  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
used  for  drawing-paper.  Hamilton. 

Rice'-pOd-djng,*  n.  Pudding  made  of  rice.  -SsA. 

RICH,  a.  [riche.  Sax.;  ricAc,  Fr.]  Possessed  of  riches; 
wea.thy;  abounding  in  wealth;  abounding  in  posses- 
sion a ;  opulent;  opposed  to  poor:  —  valuable;  estimable; 
precious ;  splendid  ;  sumptuous  :  — having  ingredients  or 
qualities  in  a  great  quantity  or  degree ;  having  something 
precious: —  fertile ;  fruitful :  —  abundant;  plentiful  ; 
abounding;  plentifully  stocked;  as,  "pastures  rich  in 
flocks."  —  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  collective  noun,  for 
rich  persons ;  as,  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together." 

tRICH,  V.  a.  To  enrich.  Oower. 

Rtcil'E^,  7t.  pi.  [rwhesse.  Sax. ;  richesse,  Fr.]  Wealth  ; 
money  or  possessions  ;  treasures  ;  opulence  ;  affluence. 
Qi^  It  was  formerly  sometimes  used  as  in  th»  singular 
number ;  as,  "  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to 
nought."  Rev.  xviii.  17. 

RlrH'L"",  Jd.  With  riches;  plenteously;  abundantly. 


BTcH'fTJSSs,  71.  Quality  of  being  r  eh ;  opuleace ,  Wb.t1tli 

finery ;  fertility ;  fruitfulness ;  abandance. 
Rj-cIn'jCj'''  a.  (Chem.)   Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  hov 

castor-oil.  Brande. 
R'IcK,  n.   A  pile  of  corn  or  hay,  regularly  heaped  up  and 

sheltered  ;  sometimes,  a  small  pile  just  gathered. 
RlcK,*  V,  a.  To  pile  up  bay  or  grain,  .dsh. 
RKck'ets,  71.  pL  [rachitis,  L.]  A  disease,  generally  t'mflned 

to  childhood,  known  by  a  large  head,  protruded   breast 

bone,  flattened  ribs,  tumid  belly,  emaciated  lim^s,  and 

great  general  debility;  rachitis. 
RIcK'ET-y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  rickets ;  feeble ;  tottering. 
Ricochet,*  (rxk-9-sha')  o.  [Fr.]    An  epithet  aj-^ilied  to 

the  firing  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  by  which  a  shot  or  shell 

rolls  or  bounds  along  the  opposite  rampart.  Brand*. 
fRICT'VRE,  (rikt'yyr)  n.  \ricturaj  L.]  A  gapnig.  h-dlcy. 
Rlo'  Tys*  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  opening  between  the  lips  of 

a  labiate  flower.  Crabb. 
RId,  p.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 
RTtD,  v.o.  [i.  rid;  j)p.  RIDDING,  RID.]  To  set  free  ;  to  Jeliver  , 

to  disencumber ;  to  drive  away ;  to  remove  by  violence 
RId'damce,  71. '  Act  of  ridding  ;  deliverance;  djsencum- 

brance ;  loss  of  something  one  is  glad  to  lose. 
RId'den,  (ridMn)^.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 
RId'der,*?!.  One  who  rids: — a  kind  of  sieve.  Phillipit. 
RId'dle,  (-dl)  71.  An  enigma  ;  a  puzzling  questioH ;  a  dark 

problem;  any  thing  puzzling:  —  a  coarse  or  op^n  sit-^e 

RtD'DEE,(rid'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  riddled  ;^.  riddling,  RIDDlhD.j 

To  solve ;  to  unriddle :  —  to  separate  by  a  coarse  sievw, 

RId'djle,  V.  n.  To  speak  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

RId'dler,  71.  One  who  riddles ;  one  who  speaks  ohscvr^ly 

R![D'DL1N&-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle  ;  secretl>  , 

Ride,  v.  n.  [i,  rode  ;  pp.  riding,  rode,  rid,  ridden.]  To 
travel  on  horseback ;  to  be  conveyed  on  a  horse,  or  other 
animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage ;  to  be  borne,  not  ti. 
walk;  to  manage  a  horse:  —  to  be  supported,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  by  something;  or  on  watei,  as  a  ship. 
{j;Cf  The  use  of  the  word  ride,  both  as  a  verb  and  a 
noun,  in  the  sense  of  being  conveyed  in  a  carriage,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  Americanism ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  English  use,  and  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  ride,  is  a  conveyance  on  horseback;  and  that  a 
conveyance  in  a  carriage  is  not  a  riefe,  but  a  drive;  and 
it  is  thus  used  in  the  following  quotation  from  Cowper. 
"  Sometimes  I  get  into  a  neighbor's  chaise,  but  generally 
ride;"  (i.  e.,  on  horseback.)  —  The  Quarterly  Review  re- 
marks upon  what  has  been  called  the  American  use  of 
the  word,  that  "  it  has  been,  for  a  hundred  years,  a  noted 
vulgarism  in  England."  This  "noted  vulgarism"  has 
been  countenanced,  for  more  than  "  a  hundred  years," 
by  the  English  dictionaries ;  and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  English  lexicographers.  Bailey  defines  the 
verb  to  ride,  "to  go  on  horseback,  in  a  coach,  wagon, 
&.C. ;"  Johnson,  "to  travel  on  horseback;  to  travel  in  a 
vehicle ;"  Richardson,  "  to  convey  or  carry  on  a  horse, 
or  other  animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage  ;  to  sit  upon 
such  an  animal,  or  in  such  a  carriage,  whether  the  mo 
tion  be  slow  or  fast ;  "  and  Todd  defines  the  noun  ride 
"  an  excursion  in  a  vehicle  or  on  horseback ;  as,  '  to  takfl 
a  ride.^  "  —  "  He  made  him  to  ride  in  the  chariot."  Gen. 
xli.  43. 

Ride,  v.  a.  To  sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried.  Milton.  To  man 
age  insolently  at  will.  Collier. 

Ride,  k.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle.  Todd 
[See  the  verb  Ride.]  A  place  for  riding  ;  a  road,  generally 
in  pleasure-grounds;  a  riding.  Todd.  [A  saddle-horse; 
a  little  stream.  Orose.  Local,  Eng.] 

RiDJEAU*  (re-doO  ru  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  An  elevation  of  thfl 
earth  along  a  plain,  serving  to  protect  a  camp.  Brande. 

RiD'ER,  71.  One  who  rides ;  one  who  manages  or  breaka 
horses:  —  an  addition  to  a  manuscript  or  document 
a^er  its  completion  ;  a  clause  added  to  a  bill  passing 
through  a  legislative  body. 

Rid'er-l£ss,*  a.  Being  destitute  of  a  rider.  Herbert. 

R1d(?e,  71,  The  back,  or  top  of  the  back ;  the  rough  top  of 
any  thing,  resembling  the  vertebra  of  the  back ;  a  pro- 
tuberance:—  the  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough:  — 
the  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  angle. 

RId^-e,  v.  a.  [i.  ridged  ;  pp.  ridqiwq,  RIDGED.]  To  form 
as  a  ridge  or  with  a  ridge ;  to  form  into  ridges  ;  to  wrinkle 

RId^e'bXnd,*  71.  The  part  of  a  harness  that  crosses  the 
back  of  a  horse,  Jish. 

RlD'fj^EL,  (rid'jel)  71.  An  animal  half  castrated.  Dryden. 

RlD^E'L^T,*  tC  a  little  ridge.  Loudon. 

RIdij^e'ljng-,  n.  Same  as  ridgel.  Dryden. 

RlDqh'iNG-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  ridges. 

RIdg-'y,  a.  Rising  in  or  having  ridges. 

RlD'f-cULE,  71.  [ridicule,  Fr. ;  ridicvXum,  L.]  Wit  of  that 
species  which  provokes  laughter,  and  is  designed  to  bring 
the  subject  of  it  into  contempt;  derision;  satire;  sar- 
casm ;  mockery  ;  burlesque  ;  ridiculousness.  {^^  "  Thia 
word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  sounding  the  first 
syllable  like  the  adjective  red ;  an  inaccuracy  which  can- 
not be  too  carefully  avoided."  Walker. 
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ffltD'l-cuLE,  a.  Ridiculous.  Jtubrey. 

Hid  j-cule,  v.  a.  [i,  ridiculed  ;  pp.  btdiculinq,  ridi- 
culed.] To  laugh  at  with  good  humor;  to  expose  to 
laughter;  to  rally;  to  treat  with  contemptuous  merri- 
ment ;  to  deride  ;  to  jeer ;  to  mock  ;  to  satirize, 

RlD'I-ctJL-ER,  71.  One  who  ridicules.  Clarke. 

R?-dTc'V-LODs,  a.  Worthy  of  being  laughed  at;  exciting 
laughter ;  risible  ;  absurd  ;  preposterous  ;  ludicrous ;  droll 

Rl-Dlc'U-LOOs-LV,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  excite  laughter, 

RJ-d1c'V-loOs-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  ridiculous. 

Riding,  p.  a.  Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

RiiyjNG,  lu  Aride.  —  (£7i^Za?wZ)  A  district  visited  by  an 
officer :  —  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire  j  cor- 
rupted from  trithing  or  triding;  a  third. 

Rid'jng-Clerk,*  (-klerk  or -klark)  n.  A  mercantile  trav- 
eller :  —  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  the  English  chancery. 
Smart.  See  Clehk. 

RId'jng-cl5ak,*  n.  A  cloak  used  for  riding,  Jlsh. 

RiD'jNG-coAT,  n.    A  coat  used  in  riding  on  a  journey. 

Swift. 

RId'jng-hAb'jt,  7t.  A  dress  for  women,  when  riding  on 
horseback. 

RiD'jNG-HOOD,  (-hfld)  71.  A  woman's  riding-dress. 

Rid'jng-hoOse,  71,  A  riding-school.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Rid'jng-S£;h66l,  n.  A  school  or  place  where  the  art  of 
riding  is  taught. 

Rf'D6T'T6j  n.  [It.]  pi.  2i;~DQT'Td$.  An  assembly;  a 
public  entertainment  of  music  and  dancing.  Rambler^ 

RiE,n.  Miller.  See  Rye. 

Rife,  a.  [nf/e,  Sax.;  rijfy  D.]  Prevalent;  prevailing; 
common ;  abundant :  —  chiefly  used  of  diseases. 

RiFE'LV,  ad.  Prevalently;  abundantly.  Knolles. 

Rife'ness,  n.  Prevalence;  abundance.  Bp.  HalU 

RIff'rAff,  71,  The  refuse  of  any  thing  j  the  rabble.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Rl'FLE,  (-fl)  V.  a.  [riffer,  i-ijlerj  Fr. ;  rijffelen^  Teut.]  [i.  ri- 
fled; pp.  HiFLiNG,  RIFLED.]  To  rob  J  to  pillage;  to  plun- 
der ;  to  take  away. 

RIFFLE,  ;-fl)  71.  [njffelen^  Teut.]  A  gun  or  musket  of  which 
the  barrel,  instead  of  being  a  clear  cylinder  inside,  is  fur- 
rowed with  spiral  channels: — a  sort  of  whetstone  or 
instrument  for  sharpening  a  scythe. 

Rl'FLE-MAN,  71. ;  pi.  RIFLEMEN.  A  man  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Ri'FL.?R,  71.  One  who  rifles  ;  robber ;  pillager. 

RiFT,  n.  A  cleft ;  a  fissure  ;  a  breach  ;  an  opening.  Spenaer. 
A  rapid  or  brolcen  fall  in  a  river.  Bulwer. 

RIFT,  v.  a.    [i.  EIFTED  ;  pp.   RIFTING,    RIFTED.]    To  riVB  J  tO 

split.  Skak. 

RlFT,  u.  7i.  To  burst;  to  open.  Shak.  To  belch;  to  break 
wind.  BrockeU.  [North  of  Enfjland.] 

EIg,  7u  a  wanton  ;  an  impudent  woman  ;  a  strumpet.  Da- 
vies.  A  bluster.  Burke.  —  A  ridge  ;  a  rib.  Forhy. — Dress: 

—  a  trick  ;  a  jeer.  — (JVaut.)  The  manner  of  fitting  the 
masts  and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  —  To  run  a  rig, 
to  play  a  trick  o4  gayety  or  merriment.  Cowper.  —  To  run 
the  rig  upon,  to  practise  a  joke  upon. 

RIg,  v.  a.  [i,  RIGGED  ;  pp.  RIGGING,  RIGGED.]  To  dress J  to 
accoutre  ;  to  fit  with  tackling,  cordage,  or  accoutrements. 

RIG,  V.  n.  To  be  wanton  ;  to  play.  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RIg-^-doon',  71.  [rigodouj  Fr.]  A  kind  of  brisk  dance,  per- 
formed by  one  couple,  said  to  be  brought  from  Provence, 
Ouardian. 

fRl-GA'TlpN,  71.  [rigadoj  L.]  Act  of  watering;  irrigation. 
Swinburne.  [pulley. 

RIg'jS^r,  Ti.  One  who  rigs  :  —  a  cylindrical  or  drum-shaped 

RIg'jGING,  n.  (JVauU)  The  cordage  or  ropes  by  which  the 
masta  are  supported,  and  the  sails  extended  or  taken  in. 

fRlG^^jSH,  a.  Wanton  ;  whorish.  Shak. 

BIg'GLE,  v.  n.  See  Wriggle. 

Bight,  (rit)  a.  [riht,  reht^  Sax. ;  recht,  Ger. ;  rectus,  L.] 
Straight;  direct;  upright: — fit ;  proper  ;  becoming;  suita- 
ble :  — rightful ;  true  ;  not  erroneous ;  not  wrong ;  not  mis- 
taken ;  just ;  honest ;  equitable  ;  proper ;  correct ;  conven- 
ient :  —  not  oblique  :  —  not  left :  —  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
■tronger  leg,  foot,  arm,  or  hand,  or  the  side  on  which  they 
are  placed.  —  Right  angle^  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  —  Right 
line^  a  straight  lin^  —  Right  sphere,  the  position  of  a  sphere 
when  the  equator  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  —  Right 
ascension.    See  Ascension,  Right. 

Right,  (rlt)  interj.  An  expression  of  approbation.  Pope. 

Right,  frit)  ad.  In  a  right  manner;  in  a  direct  line  ;  prop- 
erly; justly;  exactly;  just;  very.— It  is  used  in  titles; 
ES,  right  honorable  ;  right  reverond. 

ET^Hii  (rit)  71.  That  which  is  right ;  the  contrary  to  wrong  -. 

—  the  ;on  xary  to  l^ .-  — justice  ;  goodness ;  freedom  from 
error :  — just  claim ;  that  which  justly  belongs  to  one;  prop- 
erty ;  prerogative  ;  immunity ;  privilege.  —  To  rights,  with 
deliverance  from  error ;  in  order.—  Writ  of  right,  {Law) 
the  highest  writ  in  law,  which  lies  only  of  an  estate  in 
fee  simple. 

ftlGHT,  'rit)  V.  a,  \i.  righted;  pp.  righting,  righted.] 
Ti  do 'justice  to;  to  relieve  from  wrong;  to  rectify. — 
(JVaut.)  To  restore  a  ship  to  her  upright  position ;  to  put 
any  thing  in  its  proper  position  ;  as,  to  right  the  helm. 


Right,  (rit)  a.  n.  (JVaut.)  To  rise  with   ne  masts  erect,  ai 

a  ship,  after  having  been  pressed  dowi.  on  one  side    Fa, 

coner. 
RiGHT'-lN-GLED,*  (rit'Sng-gld)  a.  Having  right  angles 

rectangular: — having  one  right  angle.  Phillips. 
fRiGHT'EN,  (ri'tn)  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to.  Isaiah  i. 
IIRiGHT'EOys,  (ri'chus)  [rl'chus,  S.  ffb.;  rit'yys,£.  F.  K 

Sm.;  ri'ch?-us,  fV.  P.  J.i  ri'tg-us,  Ja.J  a.  Just;  honest 

virtuous;  equitable;  upright  ;  agreeing  with  right. 
fRiGHT'E-oDSED,  (ri'che-ust)  a.  Made  righteous.  Bale. 

Rjght'e'ovs-ly,  (ri'chu8-le)  ad.  Justly;  honestly. 
RiGHT'EOV.S-Ni!;sa,  (ri'chys-nfis)  n.  atate  of  being  right 

ecus  J  justice ;  honesty;  virtue;  goodness;  integrity. 
IIight'^;r,  (rit'?r)  n.  One  who  rights  or  sets  right. 
RiGHT'FOi,  (rit'fiil)  a.  Having  the  right ;  having  the  jus* 

claim;  honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice  ;  equitable. 
Right 'FOi*-Ly,  (rit'fai-le)  ad.  According  tojustice  or  right 
RiGHT'FflL-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  rightful.  Sidney. 
Right'-hAnd,  (rit^-ha.iid)7i.  The  hand  on  the  right  arm  on 

right  side ;  not  the  left  band. 
Right'-hXnd,*  a.  Situated  on  the  right  hand.  .Addison. 
Right'-hAnj)-?i>,*  a.  Using  or  inclined  to  use  the  right 

hand.  Jodrell. 
Right'-hX.nd-ed-k£ss,*  71.  Dexterity.  Bailey. 
RiGHT'Ly,  (rit'i?)  ad.  In  a  right  manner;  properly;  suita 

bly;  not  erroneously ;  honestly;  uprightly;  equitably. 
RiGHT'-MlND-i^iD,*  a.  Well  disposed;  of  "good  principles 

More. 
Right'njess,  (rit'nes)  71.  Conformity  to  truth;  rectitude. 
Rlt^'iD,  (rij'jd)  a.  \rigide,FT.;  rigidus,  L.J  Having  rigor i 

stifi";   not  to   be  bent;    unpliant;  inflexible:  —  severe; 

strict ;  rigorous  ;  unremitted  ;  cruel. 
Rj-9^lD'i-Ty,  71.   (rigidite,  Fr.]    Stute  of  being  rigid  ;  stiff 

ness  ;  want  of  easy  or  airy  elegance  ;  severity  ;  inflexibil' 

ity;  resistance  to  change  of  form. 
RIiJ^'iD-Ly,  arf.  In  a  rigid  manner;  stiffly  ;  severely. 
Ri^^'jo-Nfiss,  71.  Stiffness  ;  severity  ;  inflexibihty. 
Rj'g'let,  n.    [rdglet,  Fr.]    A    flat,  thm,  square  piece  o( 

wood;  a  reglet.  Moxon.    See  Reglet. 
RIg'MA-role,  71.  A  repetition  of  idle  words  ;  a  succession 

of  long,  foolish  stories;  foolish  talk.  Ooldsmith.  [Collo- 
quial.] 
RIg'MA-role,*  a.  Tedious  and  nonsensical.  Orose. 
fRi'Gpl*,  71.  A  circle  ;  a  diadem.  Shale. 
RIg'qr,  71.  [rigor,  L. ;  rigueur,  Fr.]  Q,uality  of  being  rigid 

stiffness  ;  severity ;  sternness  ;  voluntary  pain  ;  austerity 

strictness;  unabated  exactness;  harshness;  cruelty;  hard- 
ness.—  (Med.)  Convulsive  shuddering  with  cold. 
RtG'QK-l^m,*  71.  Rigid  principle  or  practice.  Qu.  Rev. 
R1g'qr-1st,*  71.  A  person  of  rigid  principles  or  practlca 

Coleridge.    A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist.  Mosheim. 
RIg'QR-oOs,  a.  [riffoureux,  Fr.]  Full  of  rigor ;  stern  ;  rigid 

severe  ;  allowing  no  abatement ;  exact ;  scrupulously  nice 
RiG'pR-oOs-Ly,  ad*  In  a  rigorous  manner  ;  severely. 
RlG'pR-oOs-wiiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  rigorous,  ^sh. 
RiLE,*7j.  a.  [i.  riled;  pp.  riling,  riled.]  To  render  tur 

bid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment ;  to  vex  ;  to  make  angry 

to  roil.     See  Roil.    It  is  spelled  lile  by  Brockett,  Forby 

and  Holloway.    [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 

America.] 
RiLL,  71.  [abbreviation  of  the  Latin  rivulus,  viz,  rillus  ]  A 

small  brook  ;  a  little  streamlet.  Milton. 
RIlIj,  17.  71.   [i.  rilled;  pp.  rilling,  rilled,]   To  run  in 

small  streams.  Prior. 
fRlL'LET,  71.  A  small  stream  or  rill.  Carew, 
Rim,  71.  A  border;  a  margin ;  an  edge;  that  which  encir 

cles  something  else. 
Rime,  n.  Hoar-frost.  —  [rivia,  L.  A  hole  ;  a  chink.  Browne 

A  step  of  a  ladder.  Orose.] 
Rime,  v.  n.  To  freeze  with  hoar-frost,  [r.] 
Rime,  ti.  See  Rhyme. 

RImmed,*  (rimd)  a.  Having  a  rim  or  border.  Pennant. 
Rj-m6se',*  a.  Full  of  chinks ;  rimous  ;  having  small,  nai 

row,  nearly  parallel  excavations,  as  the  bark  of  trees. 

Brande. 
Rj-m6s'j-tv,*  71.  State  of  being  rimose  or  full  of  chinks, 

Scott. 
RFMoys,*  o.  (Bot.)  Full    of   clefts  or  chinks;    rimose;. 

Smart. 
RIm'ple,  71.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  ripple. 
HJm'ple,  v.  a.  [t.  RiMPLED  ;  pp.  rimplino,  rimpled.J  To 

pucker  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  ripple.  Chaucer. 
RIM'PLJNG,  n.  Uneven  motion  ;  undulation.  Crabbe. 
RlMfij-L4.,*  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  te» 

taceous  moHusks.  P.  Cyc, 
Ri'MY,  a.  Frosty  J  foggy  ;  full  of  frozen  mist.  Harvey, 
Rind,  n.  {rind.  Sax. ;  rinde,  D  ]  Bark  ;  husk ;  coat ;  peel  ■ 

—  hide  ;  the  skin,  as  of  pork    Spenser. 
Rind,  V. a.  To  decorticate ;  to  bark;  to  husk.  Bailey. 
RING,  71.   A  circle ;  an  orbicular  line ;  a  circle  of  gold  oi 

some  other  matter  worn  as  an  ornament ,  an  annulet ;  a 

circular  figure  or  instrument  of  metal  or  other  substance 

a  circle  of  metal,  as  a  handle:  —  a  circular  course: — 9 

circle  of  persons  ;  a  community  of  persons;  a  class  of  pel 
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i9ong  or  people:  —  a  chime  or  sound,  as  of  bells  or  any 
other  sonorous  body. 

RiNG-j  v.  a.  [i.  RUNG  or  rang  \pp.  ringing, rung.]  To  strike 
a  bell  or  uny  other  sonorous  body  so  as  to  make  it  sound; 
to  cause  to  sound. 

El!NCr,  V  71.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal ;  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  making  music  with  bells  ;  to  sound ;  to  re- 
sound ;  to  utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle  j  to  be  filled  with  a  re- 
port or  talk. 

Ring-,  v.  a,  [i.  ringed  ;  pp.  ringing,  ringed.]  To  encircle  ; 
to  fit  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  a  swine's  snout, 

RtNO,  V.  n.  To  form  a  circle.  Spens&r. 

RIng-'-Bolt,*  n.  A  bolt  with  a  ring  at  one  end.  Mar.  Diet. 

RiNG'-BONE,  n.  A  hard,  callous  substance  gi'owing  in  the 
hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse,  above  the 
coronet. 

RIng-'-chDck,*  7u  a  chuck,  or  appendage  to  a  lathe, 
with  a  brass  ring  fitted  over  the  end.  Francis. 

RIng-'dAll,*  n.  An  injury  received  by  a  young  tree,  which 
causes  the  bark  to  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  wood. 
Crabb. 

RXng-'-DI-al,*  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial,  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

RlNG'DdvE,  (rlng'duv)  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  Mortimer. 

RIn'<?^5NT,*  a.  {Bot.)  Gaping;  SBTtxe  ^'&  personate.  P.  Cyc. 

RIng-'?R,  n.  One  who  rings. 

RIng'h£ad,*  71.  An  instrument  for  stretching  woollen 
cloth.  Crabb. 

RIng'ING,  n.  Art  or  act  of  making  music  with  bells. 

RiNG-'LEAD,  (ring'led)  v.  a.  To  conduct. 

RIng'lead-er,  n.  [One  who  leads  the  ring.  Barrow.}  The 
head  of  a  riotous  body  or  multitude  ;  leader. 

RXng'l^bt,  71.  A  small  ring  ;  a  small  circle  3  a  curl. 

RIng'6u-z:el,*7i.  A  bird  of  Great  Britain.  Permant. 

RIng'-Sail,*  n.  (JtTaut.)  A  small  and  light  sail  set  on  a 
mast,  on  the  tafirail ;  also  a  studding-sail  set  upon  the  gaff 
of  a  fore  and  aft  sail.  Brande. 

RIng'-streaked,  (-strekt)  a.  Circularly  streaked. 

RTng'tail,  71.  A  bird ;  a  kind  of  kite  with  a  whitish 
tail. 

RiNG'-TAiLED,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  streaked  tail;  applied 
to  a  species  of  eagle.  P.  Cyc. 

RIng'worm,  (ring'wiirm)  n.  A  circular  tetter;  a  disease 
which  appears  in  circular  patches  upon  the  neck,  fore- 
head, or  scalp. 

RlNSE,  V,  a.  [rein,  Ger. ;  hrdns,  M.  Goth.]  [i.  rinsed  ;  pp. 
EIN3ING,  RINSED.]  To  wash  J  to  clcanse  by  washing;  to 
clear  of  the  soap  used  in  washing  clothes ;  to  wash  the 
soap  out  of  clothes. 

RtNS'^R,  71.  One  who  washes  or  rinses. 

RlNS^jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water. 

Ri'QN-iTE,*  7i.{Miii.)  A  substance  containing  selenium  and 
zinc.  Dana. 

RVQT.n.  [riote,  Fr. ;  rioUa,  It.]  Wild  and  loose  festivity; 
a  sedition ;  a  tumult  by  a  mob.  —  (Law)  A  tumultuous 
disturbance  of  the  peace  by  three  or  more  persons  assem- 
bling together,  and  executing  some  improper  purpose  or 
enterprise,  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner.  —  To  run 
riotf  to  act  without  restraint. 

Ai'QT,  v.  71.  [rioter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  rioted  ;;jp.  rioting,  riot- 
ed.] To  revel  j  to  luxuriate ;  to  be  tumultuous ;  to  ban- 
quet with  noisy  mirth  ,  to  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

Ri'pT-ER,  71.  One  who  riots  or  is  engaged  in  riot. 

Ri'pT-lNG,*  71.  Act  of  revelling  ;  a  riot. 

tRi'pT-IsE,  71.  Dissoluteness  ;  luxury.  Spenser, 

Ri'pT-O0a,  a.  [rioteuxj  Fr.]  Practising  riot ;  partaking  of 
riot ;  violent ;  licentious  ;  seditious  ;  turbulent. 

Ri'QT-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  riotous  manner;  turbulently. 

Ri'QT-olJs-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  riotous.  Raleigh. 

Ri'pT-RY,*  71.  .Riotous  conduct ;  riot.  H.  Taylor.  [R.] 

RiP,  V.  a.  [i.  ripped  ;  pp.  ripping,  sipped.]  To  separate  by 
cutting  or  tearing  ;  to  tear  ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  cut  asunder ; 
to  take  away  by  laceration  ;  to  disclose ;  to  search  out ;  to 
tear  up.  —  To  rip  owe,  to  utter  hastily,  as  an  oath.  See  Rap. 

RlP,  71.  A  laceration  :  —  a  wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in. 
Cowel.  [Refuse  ;  a  worthless  person  or  thing.  Holloway. 
A  profane  swearer.  Forby.    A  low  word.] 

RiP,*  V.  n.  To  swear  profanely ;  to  be  violent.  Forby,  [Vul- 
gar.] 

RjipA^Ri-AN,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  bordering  on,  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  watercourses.  Bouvier. 

Ripe,  a.  Brought  to  maturity,  as  fruit ;  mature ;  resembling 
the  ripeness  of  fruit ;  finished ;  consummate ;  fully  ma- 
tured ;  fully  qualified ;  perfect. 

fRiPE,  V.  71.  To  ripen  ;  to  be  matured.  S?iak. 

tRiPE,  V.  a.  To  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen.  Shak. 

Ripe'lv,  ad.  With  ripeness  ;  maturely ;  at  the  fit  time. 

Ri'PEN,  (ri'pn)  v.  n.  [i.  riim:neo  ;  pp.  ripening,  ripened.] 
To  grow  ripe  ;  to  be  matured. 

Ri'PEN,  V.  a.  To  mature  ;  to  make  ripe.  Dryden. 

RiPE'N?3S,  71.  State  of  being  ripe ;  maturity  ;  full  growth ; 
jpuberty. 

Ei-PHe'.^N,*  a.  Relating  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Asia  :  —  written  Rhipean  and  Ripean.  Eney. 


Ri-Plxf  pZi-iTE.^n.  (JlfiTi.)  Anothernameforchlot  u>  Van* 

fRIP'l-ER,  n.  (ripariiLs,  low  L.j  One  who  carriid  fish  to 
market.  Cowel. 

Rlp'PER,  n.  One  who  rips  ;  one  who  tears, 

RiP'p|NG,  71.  Act  of  tearing  or  opening. 

RIp'ple,  (rip'pl)  V.  71,  [i.  rippled  ;;?p.  rippling,  ripflbv^ 
To  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  running  swiftly. 

RIp'fle,!).  a.  To  form  into  ripples:  —  to  deprive  of  seed 
vessels,  as  flax  or  hemp.  Loudon. 

RTp'pIjE,  (rip'pl)  71,  Agitation  or  fretting  of  the  surface  of 
running  water ;  rimple :  —  a  large  comb  for  cleaning  flax 

EIp'PLE-MJiRK,*  71.  (Qeol.)  An  undulation  on  the  surface 
of  some  rocks,  resembling  ridges  and  hollows  left  on 
mud  and  sand  by  the  passage  of  water.  P.  Cyc. 

Rlp'PLET,*  71.  A  small  ripple.  Qu.  Rev. 

Rlp'FLiNGr.  n.  The  ripple  dashing  on  the  shore.  Pennant, 
A  method  of  cleaning  flax. 

fRip'ToW-EL,  71.  A  gratuity,  or  reward  given  to  tenants, 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailey, 

RI§E,  (riz)  u.  71.  [retsaji,  Goth.]  [i.  rose  ;  pp.  rising,  ru- 
EK.j  Tochange  a  jacent  or  recumbent  to  an  erect  pos- 
ture; to  get  up  from  the  ground,  from  a  bed,  from  a 
chair,  &c. :  — to  grow ;  to  increase  j  to  spring ;  to  arise ;  to 
ascend;  to  move  upwards;  to  mount;  to  climb:  —  tn 
break  out  from  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun ;  to  appear 
in  view  ;  to  come  into  existence ;  to  be  excited ;  to  ba 
produced  : — to  break  out  into  military  commotions;  to 
make  insurrections  :  —  to  be  roused  ;  to  be  excited  to 
action  : — to  make  a  hostile  attack  :  —  to  grow  more  or 
greater  in  any  respect:  —  to  increase  in  price: — to  be 
improved: — to  elevate  the  style: — to  be  revived  from 
death  :  — to  come  by  chance  ;  to  come. 

Rise,  (ris)  [ris,  S.  fK  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm, ;  riz,  P.  E.  ET.}  n  Act 
of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively;  the  act  of  mounting 
from  the  ground ;  ascent : — elevated  place :  —  appearance, 
as  of  tbe  sun  in  the  east :  —  increase ;  increase  of  price : 
—  origin;  source;  beginning;  original;  elevation.  [fA 
bough  ;  a  branch.  Chaacer.]  {f^  "  This  word  very  prop- 
erly takes  the  pure  sound  of  s  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
verb,  but  does  not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so  inviola- 
bly as  the  nouns  u^e,  excuse^  &,c. ;  for  we  sometimes  hear 
*the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  *the  risi 
and  fall  of  provisions,'  &c.,  with  the  s  like  z.  The  pure 
5,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ought  to  be 
scrupuloiifily  preserved  in  these  phrases  by  all  correct 
speakers."  Walker. 

RT^'en,  (riz'zn)  p.  from  Rise.  See  Rise 

Ri^'er,  (riz'er)  n.  One  who  rises.    Chapman. 

RIs-1-Bii.'i-TY,  (riz-9-bTl'e-te)  n.  (Quality  of  being  risible. 

l|RIs'i-BLE,  [r!z'e-bl,  W.  P'.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ris'jbl,  S.; 
ri'sjbl,  E.;  ri's^-bl,  Wb.]  a.  [risible,  Fr.;  risibUis,  L.| 
Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing ;  exciting  laugh 
ter ;  ridiculous. 

RI§'i-ble-n£ss,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  risible.  Dr.  Allen. 

Ri^'iNG,  71.  Act  of  getting  up ;  first  appearance  of  the 
sun,  a  planet,  or  a  star  in  the  eastern  horizon;  an 
ascent :  —  a  tumor :  —  insurrection :  —  resurrection. 

Ris'jNG,*  prep.  Surpassing;  exceeding;  upwards  of;  as, 
"  It  cost  rising  3000*  dollars."  Lord.  Used  colloquially 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  supported  by  good  usage 

RISK,  71.  [risquBj  Fr. ;  rischioj  It]  Hazard  ;  danger;  chance 
of  harm. 

RISK,  V.  a.  [risquer,  Fr.]  [i.  risked  ;  pp.  biskinq,  risked.] 
To  hazard  ;  to  put  to  chance  ;  to  endanger. 

RIsk'er,  71.  One  who  risks.  Butler. 

-f-RIssE.  The  obsolete  preterit  of  Rise.  B.  Jonson. 

Rite,  n.  [rite,  Fr. ;  ritusy  L.]  A  formal  act  of  religion,  ex 
ternal  observance  ;  form  ;  ceremony  ;  observance. 

RS-t'6r-n&l' JLo,  n.  [It.]  The  refrain,  repeat,  burden,  or 
return,  of  an  air  or  sons.  Mason. 

RlT^V-^L,  ^rit'yy-9.1)  a.  [rituelf  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  pre- 
scribing, rites  or  ceremonies  ;  ceremonial. 

RIt'v-ALj  n.  A  book  of  religious  rites  or  ceremonies 

R1t'v-al-I§m,*  71.  Adherence  to  the  ritual.  Ch.  Ob 

RiT'v-AL-lST,  71.  One  skilled  in  the  ritual  or  rites. 

RlT'V-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  accordance  with  the  ritual, 

■\ Rlv* 4 fiJEy  71.  [Fr.]  A  bank  ;  a  coast;  the  shore,  ^enser 

Rl'VAL,  77.  [rivalisy  L.]  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
object  as  another;  one  striving  to  excel  another ;  an  anr 
tagonist ;  a  competitor, 

Ri'V^,  a.  Standing  in  competition  ;  pursuing  the  sann 
object;  making  the  same  claim  ;  emulous. 

Rl'v^L,  V.  a.  [i.  rivalled  ^  pp,  rivalliko,  ri  talled.]  Tti 
strive  in  competition  with;  to  emulate;  tc  frdeavor  t«» 
equal  or  excel. 

Ri'VAL,  V.  n.  To  be  competitors ;  to  compete.  Shak. 

Ri-vXl'^-tv,  71.  \rivalitasj  L.]  Equal  rank;  competition 
rivalry.  D^Isra&Li.  [r.] 

Ri'v^ii-RY,  Tt.  State  of  being  rivals;  competition;  emula 
tion. 

El'v^L-SHtP,  71.  State  of  a  rival ;  rivalry.  B.  Jonson 

RiVE,  V.  a.  [i.  EivED;pp.  ritino,  riven.]  To  split;  tr 
Cleave  ;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument ;  to  force  asun 
der. 
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RXV  !  r  rt   To  be  split ;  to  be  di\  ded  by  violence. 
RlVS,n  A_rent;atear   Brockett.  [Local,  Engt] 
RIv'BI.,Jriv'vl)  p.  a.  [i  hivelleo;  pp.  ritellino,  bivbl- 

LED-]  To  contract  intc  wrinkles  and  corrugations.  Oower. 
.RIV'EL,  (riv'vi;  71.  A  wrinkle,  mclife, 
RlV'EN,  friv'vn);?.  from  Rive.  See  Rive. 
RIv']?R,  n.   [riviirej  Fr.;  Hvua,  L,]   A  large  stream  of 

water  flowing  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  another  river;  a 
^tream  larger  than  a  brook, 
B,iv'ER,  71.  One  who  rives  or  cleaves.  Echard. 
RIv'er-B£d,*  n.  The  bed  of  a  river.  Lycll. 
UIv'j^r-ChXn'nel,*  n.  The  channel  of  a  river.  Lyell 
Ufv'ER-CQN-FfeR'v4,*  n.  (Bot.)    A  plantjthe  crowsilk. 

Booth. 
RIv'er-DrXg'PN,  71.  A  crocodile.  Milton. 
RlV'ER-fiT,  71.  A  small  stream  ;  a  rill;  a  rivulet.  Drayton, 
RIv'er-God,  71.  A  tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 
Rlv'ER-HORSE,  71.  The  hippopotamus.  Milton. 
RIv'er-wA-t?r,*  n.  Water  from  a  river.  Smart. 
fRIV':?R-V,*  a.  Having  rivers  ;  like  a  river.  Draijtoiu 
RIV'ET,  7U  [rivetj  Ft.]    A  fastening  pin  clinched  at  both 

ends. 

RIV'ET,    v.    a.    [t.    RIVETED  ;    pp.    EIVETING,    RIVETED.]    TO 

fasten  with  rivets  ;  to  fasten  strongly ;  to  clinch. 

Rj-VOSE',*  a.  (ZooL)  Marked  with  furrows  not  parallel. 
Brajide. 

RIv'v-LfiT,  71.  [rivuluSf  L.]  A  small  river;  a  brook;  a 
streamlet. 

IRfX-A'TiQN,  71.  [rixatiOf  L.]  A  brawl ;  a  quarrel.  Cock- 
eram. 

Rix-a' trTx,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  common  scold.  Bouvier, 

RIx-d6l'lar,  7u  a  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  of  different  value  in  different  parts,  vary- 
ing from  about  75  to  100  cents. 

Roach,  (roch)  n.  A  fresh-water  fish.  —  (JVaut)  A  curve  or 
arch,  which  is  generally  cut  in  the  foot  of  some  square 
sails.  —  [rochCf  Fr.,  a  rock.']  As  sound  as  a  roachj  firm; 
stout.  Peffge.  [Apparently  a  corrupt  phrase.] 

R5ai>,  (rod)  n,  [raiU,  Fr. ;  route,  Fr.]  A  broad,  open  way  to 
be  passed  or  travelled  over ;  a  public  passage  ;  a  course  ; 
path  :  — inroad ;  incursion :  — journey ;  the  act  or  state  of 
travelling:  —  a  place  of  anchorage  for  ships;  a  roadstead. 

Road-B£d,*  n.  That  part  of  a  railroad  upon  which  the 
superstructure  reposes.  Tanner. 

Road'st£ad,  (rod'sted)  n.  A  place  of  anchorage  for  ships. 

ROAD'STER,*?!.  Ahorse  fit  for  travelling.  Smart.  —  {JtTaut.) 
A  ship  riding  at  anchor.  Brande. 

RoAD'-WAY,  71.  Course  of  the  public  road;  highway. 
Shak. 

Roam,  (rdm)  v.  n.  [i.  roamed  ;  pp.  roahinq,  roaued.] 
To  wander ;  to  ramble ;  to  rove ;  to  stroll. 

Roam,  (rom)  v.  a.  To  range  ;  to  wander  over.  Milton. 

^OAM,  (rom)  n.  Act  of  wandering ;  a  ramble.  Young. 

Roam'er,  (rom'^r)  n.  One  who  roams  j  a  rover. 

Roam'JNS,  (rom'jng)  n.  Act  of  wandering.  More. 

Roan,  (r5n)  a.  [rouen,  Fr.]  Bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  color,  with 
gray  or  white  hairs,  or  small  spots,  interspersed  very 
thick.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

Roan,*  n.  A  dark  color  variegated  with  spots.  Jlsh. 

RoAN'-TREE,n.  The  mountain-ash.  Loudon. 

Roar,  (ror)  v.n.  [i.  roarrd;  pp.  roaring,  roared.]  To 
cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast ;  to  cry  as  in  distress; 
to  sound  as  the  wind  or' sea ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 

Roar,  (ror)  n.  The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ;  an  out- 
cry of  distress ;  a  clamor  of  merriment ;  the  sound  of  the 
wind  or  sea ;  any  loud  noise. 

Roar'er,  n.  One  who  roars;  a  noisy  man. 

RoAR'}Na,  n.  Act  of  making  a  roar  or  outcry ;  outcry :  —  a 
disease  among  horses. 

ROAR'V,  (ro're)  a.  Roral ;  rory.  Fairfax.  See  Rorv. 

Roast,  (rost)  ^.  a.  [rostiry  rfiftV,  Fr. ;  rostenj  Ger.]  [i. 
ROASTED  ;  pp.  ROASTiiTo,  ROASTED  or  ROAST.  — Roastj  as  a 
participle,  is  nearly  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still  used  as  a  par- 
ticipial adjective ;  as,  roast  beef.]  To  cook,  as  meat,  by 
placing  and  turning  it  before  a  fire ;  to  dress  at  the  fire 
without  water;  to  heat  violently;  to  parch;  to  dry:  — 
to  jeer  ;  to  banter.  Att&rhury. 

RDast,  a.  Roasted,  —  used  instead  of  roasted;  as,  '^^ roast 
beef."  Addison.  "  Roast  pig."  C.  Lamb. 

Roast,  (rost)  ti.  That  which  is  roasted.  [Banter.  — Collo- 
quial.] —  To  rvle  tAe  roast^  to  govern  ;  to  manage.  Tusser. 

Roast,*  v.  n.  To  become  roasted,  or  fit  for  eating,  at  the 
fire.  Pope. 

Roast'^r,  71.  One  who  roasts :  — a  gridiron ;  an  apparatus 
for  roasting  meat,  &c. 

R6b,  71.  [ArTt  Inspissated  juice  of  any  ripe  fruit. 

R6b,  v.  a.  [rdbber,  old  Fr. ;  rubare,  It. ;  rauben^  Ger.  ^Teut,] 
[i,  ROBBED  ;  pp.  robbing,  ROBBED.]  To  deprive  of  any 
thing  by  unlawful  force  or  by  secret  theft ;  to  take  by 
violence  or  force  ;  to  plunder. 

R6b'ber,  n.  One  who  robs ;  a  plunderer ;  a  thief. 

R6B'BiR-y,  V.  [rcbberie,  old  Fr.]  Act  of  robbing;  act  of 
plundering;  thtft  by  violence  or  with  privacy.  —  (Zauj) 
The  act  of  feloniously  taking  money  or  goods  from  the 


person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence,  against  his  wl& 
by  violence,  or  by  putting  him  in  fear. 

R6b'bin§,  71.  pi.  [raabandj  Swed.]  (JVaut.)  Small  ropes  hav. 
ing  an  eye  at  one  end,  for  fastening  the  sails  to  the  yards 
corrupted  from  rope-bands. 

Robe,  n,  [robe,  Fr. ;  roba^  It.]  A  gown  of  sti  te ;  a  dres« 
of  dignity.  Shak.  ^  Master  q/ the  robes^  an  ofiicer  in  tha 
English  royal  household,  whose  duty  consists  in  ordering 
the  sovereign's  robes. 

Robe,  v.  a.  [i.  robed  ;  pp.  robing,  robed.]  To  dress  in  a 
robe  ;  to  invest.  Pope. 

fRdB':^RD$-MX.iir,  )  n.  One  of  Robin  Hood's  mer,  a  farooui 

tR6B':E:RTS-MXN,  t  robber:  —  in  old  Engl'sh  statutes,  s 
night  robber. 

R6b':^rt,  n.  An  herb;  stork-bill.  Aiasworth. 

ROb':^r-tTne,*  71.  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  named  from 
Robert  Floyer,  their  founder,  in  1137. 

RdB'}N^7i.  A  bird  having  a  red  breast.  — The  English  robia 
is  a  bird  of  the  genus  motacUla;  the  American,  one  of  Uw 
genus  turdasj  or  a  species  of  thrush. 

ROb'jn-Good'fJSl-low,  (rSb'in-gad'fel-lo)  n.  An  old  do- 
mestic goblin  ;  a  fairy ;  a  friend :  —  called  also  Puck, 
Pug,  and  Pouke. 

R6b'jn-R1Sd'br£ast,  71.  Same  as  robin 

R5B'fN-WAKE,''' 7t.  A  plant;  the  arum  maculatum;  wak&< 
robin.  Crabb. 

R5b'9-rXnt,*  n.  A  strengthening  medicine-  Maunder, 

R5B'p-RXNT,*a.  Giving  strength  ;  strengthening.  Smart. 

fRSs-O-RA'TlpN,  n.  [roboration,  Fr.]  A  strengthening.  Coles 

tRo-BO'R?-AN,*  a.  Made  of  oak;  roboreous.  Scott. 

tR0-BO'B?-oDs,  a.  [robur,  L.]  Made  of  oak ;  strong.  Bailey, 

Rq-bDst',  a.  (robustusj  L.]  Strong;  sinewy;  vigorousj 
firm  ;  sturdy  ;  hardy, 

Rq-bCst'iovs,  (r9-buBt'yus)  a.  Robust :  — violent ;  rude 
Swift.  [Now  rare  and  low.]  (ardson. 

tRp-BtJST'iovs-Ly,  (r9-biist'ytis-le)  ad.  With  vigor.  Ric^ 

tRp-B0ST'iovs-N£ss,  (rp-biist'y^s-nSs)  n.  Vigor.  Sandys. 

Rp-BDsT'NiESs,  71.  State  of  being  robust ;  vigor. 

R6c,*  07*  RtIKH,*  71.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  bird,  of  Arabian 
mythology,  of  the  same  fabulous  species  as  the  siraurg  of 
the  Persians.  Brande. 

R6c'a.m-b6le,  71.  Spanish  or  wild  garlic,  Mortimer. 

Roche-Al'VM,  (roch^ll'um)  ti.  [roche.  Ft.]  Pure  alum.  Se» 
Roce-Alum. 

RP-9h£;lle'-SAlt,*  n.  A  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  a 
salt  used  in  medicine.  Brande. 

R6cH'ET,  [rSch'et,  P.  JT.  ft.  JVb.;  rBk'et,  Sm.;  rp-chSt',^.] 
71.  [rochet,  Fr.]  [jAn  outer  garment  or  frock.  Chaucer,]  A 
surplice ;  a  linen  habit,  now  peculiar  to  a  bishop : — a  fish ; 
'  the  roach  ;  usually  written  rotcket.  Chambers. 

RdCK,  n.  [roc,  roche,  Fr. ;  rocca.  It.]  A  large  mass  of  stone, 
or  stony  matter,  fixed  in  the  earth :  —  figuratively,  protect 
tion  ;  defence  ;  strength.  —  [rock,  Dan. ;  rocca.  It.  f  A  dis- 
taff held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by 
twirling  a  spindle  or  ball  below.  B.  Jonson.] 

R5cK,  V.  a.  [rocquer,  Fr. ;  hrocka,  Icel.]  [i.  rocked;  pp, 
ROCKING,  ROCKED.]  To  Shake  J  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards ;  to  move  as  a  cradle  or  in  a  cradle ;  to  lull ;  to 
quiet. 

RdcK,  V.  n.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  reel. 

R6ck'-Al-vm,*  71.  The  purest  kind  of  alum.  Ash.  Written 
also  roche~alum. 

RdcK'>-BA-siN,*7i.  A  basin  supposed  to  have  been  cut  fof 
Druidical  rites.  Smart. 

R6ck'b0t-t:?r,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  subsulphate  of  alumine 
Sjnart. 

R5ck'crBss,*  71.  A  plant.  Orabb.  [Urt 

R5cK'-CRl?s-TAii,*  71.  (Min.)  Limpid  or  crystallized  quarU 

R6cK'-I)OE,  (rSk'do)  71.  A  species  of  deer.  Qreio. 

R6ck'?r,  n.  One  who  rocks  :  —  a  part  of  a  cradle,  chair, 
&c.,  by  means  of  which  rocking  is  performed. 

R6cK'ER-y,*  71.  A  hillock  formed  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,foi 
plants.  Carter. 

Rock'et,  n.  [rocchetia.  It.]  An  artificial  fire-work,  or  mili- 
tary projectile,  which,  bemg  lighted,  is  carried  by  its  own 
conflagration  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  finally  ex- 
plodes, scattering  sparks  or  burning  materials  in  every  di- 
rection. The  most  destructive  were  invented  by  SirWm, 
Congreve,  and  called  from  him  Congreoe  rockets.  —  (Bat.) 
An  annual  plant;  a  species  of  brassica. 

R6ck'fIsh,*  7t.  A  species  of  fish.  Clarke. 

R6ck'-heXrt-ed,*  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  unfeeling.  Cowley, 

R6ck'i-n£ss,  n.'  State  of  being  rocky.  Bp.  H.  Croft, 

RdcK^JNO,  71.  State  of  shaking  or  being  shaken. 

RdcK'iNG-STONE,*  71.  A  large  stone,  or  rock,  so  balanced 
on  another  rock  as  to  be  easily  moved ;  a  logan  OT 
loggan.  Qent.  Mag. 

RdcK'LESS,  a.  Being  without  rooks.  Dryden. 

BOcK'LjNG,*  n.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  sea-loach.  Booth. 

ROcK'olL,*  71.  Another  name  for  petroleum.  Ency 

R6cK'-Plg^-EpN,  (rSk'pij-un)  n.  A  pigeon  which  builds  on 
rocks. 

R5ck'-PlXnt,*  n.  A  plant  which  grows  on  or  among 
naked  rocks.  P.  Cyc. 
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I  5ck'r6se,  n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  cyatus : — a  fiah. 

RScK'-RTJ-sy,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  garnet. 

BocK'-slLT,  n.  Common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  found 
in  masses  in  beds  or  salt  mines. 

E5cK'woRK,  (r5ic'wiirk)  n.  Masonry  wrought  in  imitation 
of  rough  stone,  used  in  basements  of  buildings,  &c.:  —  a 
hiltoclc  formed  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for  certain  plants;  a 
rockery 

RocK'v,  a.  Full  of  rocks  ;  hard  ;  stony  ;  obdurate. 

Rod,  n.  [roede,  D.]  A  long  twig  or  shoot  of  any  woody 
plant ;  an  instrument  (if  punishment ;  a  verge  ;  a  sceptre  ; 
a  wand,  or  long,  slender  stick,  as  for  fishing  or  measur- 
ing :  —  a  perch  ;  a  measure  of  length,  5\  yards,  or  16J  feet. 

\R6d'dVj  a.  Full  of  rods  or  twigs.  Cotgrave. 

RdpE,  i.  &L  p.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 

iRODE,  71.  The  cross;  a  crucifix.  Chaucer.  See  Rood. 
Lo'dent,*/!.  {Zool.)  An  animal  that  gnaws,  as  the  bea- 
ver. Kirby. 

Ro'dent,*  a.  That  gnaws  ;  gnawing,  as  an  animal.  P.  Cyc 

^H6d''q-mQnt,  n.  [Rodomontey  a  blustering  hero  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.]  A  vain  boaster.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert. 

tR5D'9-ivi6lVTj^a.  Bragging;  vainly  boasting.  B.  Jonson. 

E5d-p-M9N-tade',  n.  [from  a  boastful,  boisterous  hero  of 
Ariosto,  called  Rodomonte.}  n.  Noisy  bluster  j  empty  boast  j 
rant. 

R6d-9-mqn-ta.de',  v.  n.  To  brag  thrasonically  ;  to  boast. 

R6d-9-MPN-ta'd;st,7:.  A  noisy  boaster  or  blusterer.  Terry. 

RSd-P-MPN-ta'do,  71.  Same  as  rodomontade.  Herbert. 

R6d-P-MPN-TA'dpr,  n.  Same  as  rodomontadist,   Qutkrie. 

EoE,  (ro)  71.  Called  also  the  roebuck:  —  a  species  of  deer; 
the  female  of  the  hart: — the  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes: 
that  of  the  female  is  hard,  of  the  male  soft. 

Roe'bDck,*7i.  A  kind  of  deer: — the  male  of  the  roe.  Scott. 

Roed,*  (rod)  a.  Impregnated  with  roe  or  sperm.  Pennant. 

Roe'stone,'''  n.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  resembling  fish  roe. 
Smart. 

Ep-GS'TIprr,  n.  [Fr.,  from  rogo,  L.]  Litany  ;  supplication. 
Hooker.  —  Rogation-^eek^  the  second  week  before  Whit- 
Sunday,  in  which  are  the  three  rogation^days,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  next  before  Ascension-Day,  or 
Holy  Thursday. 

Ro&ue,  (rog)  71.  [fA  beggar ;  a  vagrant.  Spenser^]  A  knave  ; 
a  dishonest  fellow  ;  a  villain  ;  a  thief:  — jocularly,  a  wag ; 
a  sly  fellow  :  — also  used  as  a  word  of  slight  bantering, 
tenderness,  or  endearment. 

(■Rogue,  (rog)  v.  n.  To  act  the  rogue  or  knave.  Spenser.  To 
play  knavish  tricks.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Ro&'UER-y,  (r6|'er-e)  n.  Character  and  conduct  of  a  rogue  j 
knavery ;  waggery. 

EoGUE'SHip,  (rog'shjp)  71,  The  qualities  or  personage  of  a 
rogue,  in  mockery.  JDryden. 

BoGU'iSH,  (rog'jsh)  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  rogue ;  knav- 
ish ;  fraudulent;  waggish;  slightly  mischievous: — spu- 
rious, applied  to  plants. 

RoGU'isH-LV)  (rog'ish-le)  ad.  Like  a  rogue  ;  knavishly. 

Rogu'Jsh-nEss,  (ro^'ish-nSs)  n.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 
RoGU'¥»  (i"o|'e)  a.  Knavish ;  roguish.  Marston. 

EolL,*  V.  a.  [i.  HoiLED ;  pp.  boiling,  roiled.]  To  render 
turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment :  —  to  make  angry  ;  to 
rile.  JV.  Ward.  To  perplex ;  to  fatigue.  Orose.  [Provin- 
cial in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 
Same  as  Hie.  See  Rile.  [Colloquial.] 

Rol'LY,*  a.  Turbid  ;  having  the  sediment  stirred  up  j  rily. 

fRolH",  TU  A  scab ;  a  scurf.   CItaucer. 

tRolN,  V.  a.  See  Royne. 

RoIn'ish,  a.  See  Rotnish. 

RotNT,  intetj.  Be  gone.  Gfrose.  [Local.]  See  Aroynt. 

fRblST,  V.  n.  [hrist^  Icel.]  To  bluster ;  to  roister.  Shdk. 

koIs'TER,  V.  71.  To  be  turbulent ;  to  bluster.  Swift.  [R.] 

tRoIs'T:?R,  n.  A  turbulent,  blustering  fellow.  Abp.  Laud. 

RoIs'TER-^R,*  71.  A  turbulent,  blustering  fellow.  Brockett. 

RoTs'TER-liV,  a.  Turbulent ;  blustering.  Hacket. 

tR6'KV,*a.  [roocft,  Teut.]  Misty;  cloudy.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Roll,  (rol)  v.  a.  [rouier,  Fr. ;  rollen^  D.]  [i.  rolled  ;  pp. 
HOLLiNo,  rolled.]  To  cause  to  turn  circularly  ;  to  move 
in  a  circle  ;  to  revolve  ;  to  involve  ;  to  inwrap;  to  flatten 
or  smooth  by  a  roller ;  to  form  by  rolling. 

Roll,  v.  n.  To  move  or  turn  circularly ;  to  turn  round  ;  to 
run  on  wheels ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ;  to 
move  J  to  float  in  rough  water;  to  fluctuate ;  to  revolve 
on  an  axis ;  to  be  moved  with  violence. 

BoLLj  71.  [rGlCj  Fr.]  Act  of  rolling ;  state  of  being  rolled  ; 
thing  rolled ;  thing  rolling ;  a  cylinder ;  mass  made  ground : 
—  writing  rolled  upon  itself ;  a  volume.  —  [rotulusj  L.]  A 
public  writing;  a  list;  areglster;  a  catalogue;  chronicle. 
[tOffice ;  part.  VEstrange.} 

Roll'a.-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  rolled,  .^sh. 

Roll'^br,  71.  [rouleau,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  rolls ;  a  heavy 
rolling  stone,  used  to  level  walks:  —  a  bandage;  fillet:  — 
a  bird  :  —  an  instrument  by  which  printers  ink  their  types. 

B,6ll'ing,*j;.  a.  Revolving;  —  undulating;  varied  by  small 
hills  and  valleys,  as  land:  —  so  used  in  the  Western 
States.  FlinU  [U.  S.] 


RoLL^lNG,*"  TU  A  circular  motion;  the  motion  (farevolving 
body.  —  (JVaut.)  The  lateral  oscillation  of  a  vessel.  Brande. 

Roll'inghmIll,*  n.  A  mill  for  rolling  or  forming  iron  and 
other  metals  into  plates  or  sheets.  Ure.  [roll  paste. 

Roll  ING-Pfw,  n.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  or  cylinder,  to 

RoLL'jNG-PRiSss,  71.  A  cylinder  rolling  upon  another  cyl- 
inder, by  which  printing  is  performed  on  engraved  plates, 
a  copperplate  printing-press. 

R0LL'y-p66L-¥,  n.  A  sort  of  game,  in  which,  when  a  ball 
rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins.  Arbathnot. 

RCm'^ge,  (rum'gLJ)  See  Rummage, 

Rp-MA'fc,*  n.  The  language  uf  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
em  Empire  of  the  Romans  ;  the  modern  Greek.  Brande. 

Rp-MA'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  modern  Greek  language.  P.  Cyc. 

Ro'man,  n.  [Romanus^  L.]  A  native  of  Rome ;  a  Roman 
citizen: — a  Roman  Catholic;  aPapist;  aRomanist. 

Ro'm^n,  a.  Relating  to  Rome;  papal: — noting  the  com 
mon  printing  letter ;  not  Italic. 

Ro'M^N-CiTH'p-Llc,*  71.  One  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Ency.  [lies.  Ch.  Ob 

R0-M4.N-CXTH'p-Ltc,*  a  Re.ating  to  the  Roman  Catho 

RP-mAnce',  71.  [romanj  Fr. ;  romanzOj  It.]  A  work  of  fie 
tion,  in  prose  or  verse,  containing  a  relation  of  a  series  of 
adventures,  either  marvellous  or  probable ;  a  tale  of  wild 
adventure  of  war  and  love ;  a  Action ;  a  fable ;  a  novel . 
—  a  falsehood.  J)3"  This  term  was  derived  from  the  name 
given  to  the  language  in  which  fictitious  narratives,  in 
modem  times,  were  first  widely  known  and  circulated 
See  Romance,  and  Romanese. 

RP-MXNCE',    v.    71.       [i.    ROUANCUD  ;    pp,    ROMANCINO,    R^ 

MANCED.J     To  lie  ;  to  forge.   Richardson. 

RP-mAnce',  j  71.  A  language  which  was  formed  by 

Ro-M^N-JBsQUE',*  \  the  mixture  of  Latin  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  barbarous  nations  that  overran  the  Western 
Roman  Empire.  Milord. 

RP-mXnc'er,  71.  A  writer  of  romances  :  —  a  liar  ;  a  forger 

RP-mXn'^^ist,*  n.  A  writer  of  romance  ;  romancer.  JJfoTitA 
Rev. 

tRp-MjlN'cy,  a.  Romantic.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

Ro-MAN-£sk',*  a.  &  n.  See  Romanesque.  Miiford. 

R6-M4N-£sque',*  (ro-m^m-SsK')  a.  {Painting)  Relating  to 
fable  or  romance.  —  {Literature)  Belonging  to  the  dialect 
of  Languedoc  and  some  other  districts  of  the  south  o 
France,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Romance  language.  Brande 

Rp-IviAN'ic,'''  a.  Relating  to  Rome,  the  Romans,  or  the  Ro- 
manesque-language. Ency. 

Ro'M^N-lsii,*  a.  Relating  to  Romanism.  Ch.  Ob. 

R6'M^N-I§M,  n.  Tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  BrevinU 

Ro'M^N-IST,  71.  A  Roman  Catholic ;  a  Roman.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ro'M^N-IZE,  u.  a,  [i.  Romanized;  pp.  Romanizing,  Ro- 
manized.] To  Latinize  ;  to  change  to  the  Roman  language, 
to  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  [idiom. 

Ro'M^H-lZE,  V.  n.  To  follow  a  Romish  opinion,  custom,  or 

RP-mInsch',*  71.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin,  spoken  in  the 
Grisons  of  Switzerland:  —  called  also  Rumonschj  &  dia- 
lect of  the  Romance  or  Romanesque.  P.  Cyc. 

RP-mAn'tic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  tales  of  romance  j 
wild  ;  extravagant ;  fanciful ;  fantastic;  improbable  ;  false. 

RP-mXn'ti-cal,  a.  Romantic.  Cudworth.  [R.1 

Rp-MiN'Ti-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Wildly;  extravagantly.  Pope. 

Rp-MXN'Ti-ci§M,*  n.  Romantic  or  fantastic  notions  or  feel- 
ings; a  fantastic  or  unnatural  novel  or  production.  £ra7ufe. 

Rp-iviAn^T)-cltST,'f'  7Z.  One  imbued  with  romanticism.  Qu. 
Rev. 

Rp-MXN'Tj[c-isr£3S,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  romantic 

RP-mXn'2Pf-Tte,*  71.  (^171.)  A  browD  mineral  from  Fin- 
land. Brande. 

Rome,*  [rom,  Sm. ;  rom  or  rom,  F, ,-  r6m,  W.  P.  J.]  n.  The 
capital  city  of  ancient  Italy  :  —  the  seat  of  the  pope. 

j):^ '*  The  o,  in  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "seems irrev- 
ocably fixed  in  the  English  sound  of  that  letter  in  move ; " 
but  Smart  calls  it  the  "  old  pronunciation,  which  modero 
practice  has  discontinued." 

tROME'K^N,*n.  A  kind  of  drinking-cup.  Davenant 

Rom'ish,  a.  Roman  ;  Roman  Catholic  ;  papal. 

fROM'lST,  71.  A  Romanist ;  a  Papist.  South. 

R6mp,  71.  A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous  play. 

ROmF,  V.  n.  [i.  romped  ;  pp.  romping,  romped.]  To  p^ay  as 
a  romp  ;  to  play  rudely. 

R6mp'jng,*  ».  Rude,  noisy  play.  Maunder. 

RdMP'jsH,  a.  Inclined  to  rude  or  rough  play.  Ash. 

RdMP'isH-N£ss,  71.  Disposition  to  rude  sport.  Spectator. 

Ri>jy-DEAV*j  (rSn-do')  n.  [Fr.]  pL  Fr.  JRONDEAUJi.  j  Eng 
RONDEAUS,  (rSn-doz')  {fVench  poetry)  A  little  poem,  ol 
thirteen  verses,  divided  into  three  unequal  strophes,  with 
two  rhymes,  with  eight  veraes  in  one  rhyme  and  five  in 
another;  roundelay. —  (Jtfus.)  A  light  air,  in  wlich  ilie 
first  strain  forms  the  burden,  and  as  such  is  fri  queiitly 
repeated  :  —  written  also  rondo, 

R6n'del,*  71.  (Fort.)  A  small,  round  tower,  ertcted,  in 
some  particular  cases,  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion.  Brands. 

tR6N'DLE,  (rSn'dl)  ti.  [rondelle,  Fr.]  A  round  mass.  Peacham 
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46n'd6,*  n.  [It]  (Jtftw.)  A  kind  of  air ;  rondeau  K  Cyc 
S(*e  Rondeau. 

iRfN'DURE,  n.  [roTideur,  Fr.]  A  circle;  around.  S/wft. 
RfNG,  i.  Sep.  from  Riuff.  Now  run^.  Chmicer. 
LON-'ipN,  or  RdN'YpN,  (run'yyn)  n.  [ro^w,  royne,  Fr.l  A 
mangy,  scabby  animal ;  a  scurvy  fellow ;  —  a  drab,  Sliak, 

RONT,  n.  A  stunted  animal.    See  Runt. 

R66d,  71.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  in  square  measure,  or 
40  square  poles.  [fA  rod  or  pole.  MiltoTu]  The  cross,  or  im- 
age of  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
on  each  side  of  it ;  a  crucifix. 

R66d'l6ft,  n.  A  gallery,  in  a  church,  with  the  rood. 

Roof,  n.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  building  j  a  house : 
—  the  arch  of  a  vault :  —  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Roof,  v.  a.  [i.  roofed  ;  pp.  eoofing,  roofed.]  To  cover 
with  a  roof  J  to  enclose  in  a  house. 

R66f'er.,*  71.  One  who  roofs  or  makes  roofs.  Pict.  -Ann, 

RoOF'iNG,*  ft.  A  roof,  or  materials  for  a  roof.  P.  Mag, 

RoSf'less,  a.  Wanting  a  roof :  uncovered.  Hughes. 

R66F'LET,*n.  A  small  roof  or  covering.  Loudon. 

R66f'V»  a.  Having  roofs.  Dryden. 

||R66k,  (r6k  or  ruk)  [r8k,  S.  fV.  P.  E.Ja.  K.;  r\ik,J.  F.  Sm. 
Wb.]  n.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow.  It  feeds  not  on  carri- 
on^  but  often  robs  cornfields.  — The  castle,  or  one  of  the 
chief  pieces  used  at  the  game  of  chess: — a  cheat;  a 
trickish,  rapacious  fellow. 

||Ro6k,  v.  n.  [i.  BooKJED  ;  pp.  rookisg,  rooked.]  To  rob  ;  to 
cheat ;  —  to  squat ;  to  cower  ;  to  ruck,  Locke. 

||RodK,  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  plunder  by  cheating:  —  to  move, 
as  the  rook  in  chess.  Avirey. 

|1R66k']?r-V,  n.  A  nursery  of  rooks.  Pope.  A  placer  for 
rogues  and  prostitutes  :  —  a  bustle.  HoUoioay. 

||R6oK'woRM,*  (-wiirm)  n,  A  species  of  worm  or  insect. 
Booth. 

|IR66K'y,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks.  Shak. 

Rd6M,  71.  Space ;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small  5  space  or 
place  unoccupied  ;  way  unobstructed  : — place  of  another ; 
stead  :  —  an  apartment  in  a  house  ;  a  chamber. 

Room,*  v.  n.  To  occupy  a  room  j  to  lodge.  BoweTu  [Often 
used  at  American  colleges.] 

fRooM'Ae^E,  71.  Space;  place.  Wotton. 

tRooitf'FUL,  a.  Having  much  room.  Donne. 

R56ivi:'fOl,*  n. ,-  pi.  roomfuls.  As  much,  or  as  many,  as 
a  room  will  hold.  Swift. 

Rd5iVi'}-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  roomy ;  space. 

Room'IjESS,*  a.  Having  no  room.  Udal. 

j-RooMTHj  71.  Space  ;  place ;  room.  Xh-ayton. 

fRSoMTH'y,  a.  Spacious  ;  roomy.  Fuller. 

R66m'¥,  a.  Spacious;  capacious;  ample;  wide;  large. 

R66p,  71.  [hroop,  Icel.]  A  hoarseness.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RdosT,  n.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep ;  the  act  of 
sleeping  as  a  bird.  Derha-m. 

R5dsx,  V.  tu  [roesten^  D.l  [i.  roosted  ;  pp.  roosting,  roost- 
ed.] To  sleep  as  a  bird  ;  to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 

R6ost'ER,*  n.  One  that  roosts.   fV.  Browne. 

R65T,  [r3t,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ,-  rQt,  Wb.]  n.  [roet, 
Swed. ;  roedy  Dan.]  That  part  of  a  plant  which  is  in 
the  earth,  and  nourishes  the  parts  above  ;  the  esculent  part 
of  many  plants,  as  of  a  potato,  turnip,  &c. ;  a  plant  whose 
root  is  esculent:  —  the  bottom  ;  the  lower  part;  the  origi- 
nal;  the  first  cause;  first  ancestor :  — fixed  residence; 
deep  impression. 

R60T,  V.  n.  [i.  rooted  ;  pp.  rooting,  rooted.]  To  fix  the 
root;  to  strike  far  into  the  earth;  to  turn  up  earth ;  to 
search  in  the  earth  ;  to  sink  deep :  — to  seek  preferment 
or  favor,  by  flattery  or  mean  arts.  Meadley. 

Root,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  to  impress  deeply :  —  to 
turn  up  out  of  the  ground  ,  to  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to 
exterminate ;  to  destroy  ;  used  with  up  and  out. 

R66t'-bo0nd,  a.  Fixed  to  the  earth  by  a  root.  Milton. 

ttdoT'-BUiLT,  Crot'bilt)  a.  Built  of  roots.  Shenstone. 

B66t'-eat-er,*  71.  An  animal  that  eats  roots.  Kirby. 

E66t'?d,  a.'  Fixed  by  the  roots ;  fixed  deep ;  radical. 
SaniTnond. 

R66T'ED-I,y,  ad.  Deeply  ;  strongly.  Shale 

EodT'^D-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  rooted.  Booth. 

ROot'^R,  n.  One  who  roots.  South. 

R66t'-ho0se,  7i.  An  edifice  of  roots.  Dodsley. 

Eoot'Jng,*  TU  Act  of  fixing  the  root;  eradication:  —  the 
net  of  seeking  promotion  by  flattery  or  mean  arts.  Meadley. 

RooT'li^ss,*  a.  Having  no  root.  Sir  Th.  More. 

Root'let,*  71.  A  small  root;  fibre  of  a  root.  Loudon. 

RdoT'STOCK,,*  TU  (Bot.)  A  prostrate,  rooting,  thickened 
stem,  which  yearly  produces  young  branches  or  plants. 
Braiuie. 

R66T'y,  a.  Full  of  roots.  Chapman, 

Rq-pXl'ic  *  a.  Formed  like  a  club.  Smart,  [r.] 

RoPE,7i.'[rfli7,Sax,:reep,roop,D.]  A  large  cord  ;  a  string;  a 
halter ;  a  cable ;  ahalser :  — any  row  of  things  depending ; 
as  a  rope  of  onions  :  —  an  intestine  of  a  bird. —  Upon  the 
high  ropes^  elated  ;  in  high  spirits.  Orose, 

Rope,  D.  71.  [L  rofedjpp.  roping,  roped.]  To  draw  out 
into  viscous  threads  ;  to  concrete  into  glutinous  filaments. 

|topE'-BlNi>5,*n.  p^  (JVaw(.)  Pieces  of  small  ropes  having 


an  eye  atone  end ;  —  commonly proi  y  ficea  r,  bbina.  Mof 

Diet,  See  Robbins. 
Rope'-dXn-cer,  71.  One  who  walks  ct  dances  in  a  rop** 
R5pe'-dAn-C}'ng,*  n.  The  act  of  the  rope-dancer.  Johnstr' 
Rop'^R,  71,  A  rope-maker.  Johnson. 
Rope'-lAi>-d?r,  n.  A  portable  ladder  made  of  rope 
RoPE'-MAK-?R,  71.  One  who  makes  ropes.  Shak. 
R0PE'-MAK-iNO,*7i.  The  business  of  making  ropes.  Ure 
RopE'-pDiviP,*n.  A  machine  for  raising  water,  having  » 

rope  with  the  two  ends  Joined  together.  Francis. 
Rop'?R-v,  n.  [jRoguery.  Shak.]  A  place  where  ropes  arc 

made ;  a  rope-walk. 
fRopE'-TRlcK,  n.  A  trick  that  deserves  the  halter.  S/taK 
RopE'-wiLK,  (rop'wak)  71.  A  walk  or  place  where  ronfi" 

are  made. 
Ro'P}-n£ss,  n.  Viscosity ;  glutinousness. 
Ro'pjaH,*  a.  Tending  to  ropiness ;  ropy.  Scott. 
Ro'py,  a.  Viscous;  tenacious;  glutinous.  Dryden. 
i20QE7-£X4iriii:,  (r5k-§-16r')  [rSk-e-lor',   fV.J.  Stb.  ;  rSk'e 

15,  P.  F. ;  r5k'16,  S.]  n.  [Ft. ;  called  so  after  the  duka 

Roquelaure.]  A  cloak  for  men.  Oay. 
ROQUEZO,  (r5k'?-lo)  71.  See  Roquelaure-  Crabb 
IRo'r^l,  a.  [roralisy  L.]  Dewy.  Oreen. 
fRp-RA'TipN,  n.  A  falling  of  dew.  Bailey. 
tR6R'|D,  a.  [roridas^  L.]  Dew>     Oran^er. 
Rq-rIf'er-oOs,  a.  [ros  and  fen.    L.]  Producing  dew    Bat 

ley.  [a.] 
tRp-RlF'LV-^NT,  a.  [ros  and  fiuo,  h.}  Flowing  with  dew 

Bailey. 
Ro'Ry.*  a.  [roresj  L.]  Dewy  ;  roary.  Smart.  See  Roary 
Rp-^A'CEOps,*  (rp-za'shus)  a.  Resembling  or  consisting  o( 

roses.  P.  Cyc. 
R6s'^m-b6le,*7i.  a  bulbous  root  resembling  garlic  ;  ror 

ambole.  W.  Emcy. 
Ro'^A-Ry,  7^.  [rosarium,  li."]  Abed  of  roses  ;  a  chaplet: 

a  string  of  beads  ;  strictly,  150  ave-maries,  and  15  pater 

Qosters,  tacked  together,  with  buttons  on  a  string. 
■fR6s'cix>,  a.  [rosddus,  L.]  Dewy;  abounding  with  dew 

Bacon. 
Roi^E,  (roz)  71.  [rose^  Sax. ;  rose,  Fr. ;  rosa,  L.]  A  plant  0 

shrub,  and  a  well-known  flower,  universally  cultivateAi 

of  many  varieties :  —  a  knot  of  ribbons  in  the  form  of  k 

rose.  —  Under  the  rose,  with  secrecy.  Bp.  Hall. 
Ro|E,  i.  from  jRise.    See  Rise. 

|ltRo'§¥-^L,  (ro'zhe-^1)  a.  [roseus,  L.]  Rosy.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 
||Ro'??-^TE,  (r6'zhe-?t)  Jro'zhe-^t,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  i  ro' 

zhet,  S.  E.]  a.  [rosat,  Fr.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom 

beauty,  color,  or  fragrance  ;  rosy;  full  of  roses  ;  bloom 

ing ;  fragrant. 
Ro5e'bay,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  oleander.  Crabb, 
R6§e'-bOd,*  n.  The  bud  of  the  rose.  Prior. 
R6§e'-bDg-,*7i.  An  insect,  a  sort  of  beetle,  which  is  a 

scourge  to  roses  and  to  gardens.  Farm.  Enaj. 
Ro^e'-bOsh,*  n.  The  shrub  that  bears  the  rose.  Loudon, 
Ro.^E'-CiM-PI-pN,*  71.  A  plant.    Gardiner. 
Ro^e'-chaf-er,*?!. Rose-bug. FarTTi.  Ency.  SeeRosE-BUO 
R5§e'-c6i*-pred,*  (-urd)  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  rose 

Pennant. 
Ro§ED,  (rozd)  a.  Crimsoned  ;  flushed  ;  rosy.  Shak 
Ro§E'-FlsH,*  71.  The  Norway  haddock.  Storer. 
Ro?E'-FLY,*  71.  A  species  of  fly.  Booth. 
Ro^e'gAll,*  71.  An  excrescence  on  the  dog-rose.  Smart 
Ro§e'-kn6t,*  71.  An  ornamented  bunch  of  ribbons,  plaitea 

so  as  to  represent  a  rose.  Booth. 
R6§e'-lTpped,*  (roz'lipt)  a.  Having  rosy  or  red  lips.  Shak 
Ro^e'lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  rare  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 
Ro^e'-mXl-l&w,  (r6z'mS.l-l6)  n.  A  large  kind  of  mallow 
Ro^E'MA-Ry,  71.  [rosmarinus,  L.]    A  sweet-smelliug,  ever 

^reen  shrub. 
Ro^e'-no-ble,  (roz'no-bl)  n.    An  ancient  English  gold 

coin,  of  the  value  of  65. 8d.,  first  coined  in  the  reign  oi 

Edward  III. 
Ro-^e'P-la,*  n.  {Med.)  A  rash,  so  called  from  its  rose-col- 
or. Brande. 
Ro9E'-QUART2,*n.  (Min.)  A  reddish  kind  of  quartz.  Dana. 
RosE'RdoT  *7i.  (Bot.)  A  plant.  Svurt. 
Ro'9]e:t,  n.  [roaette,  Fr.]  A  red  color.   Peacham.    See  Ro- 
sette. 
Rp-^ifiTTE',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  rose-shaped  Gothic  window :  —  an 

artificial  rose: — an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rose:  — 

a  red  color.  Ed.  Ency. 
Ro§E'-wA-T?R,  71.  Water  distilled  from  roses.  Shak. 
Ro^e'wood,*  (roz'wfld)  71.  A  fine  kind  of  wood,  highly 

esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  brought  from  Brazil,  Siani 

and  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  McCnUoch. 
Ro§e'wort,*  (roz'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  roseroot.  Booth. 
R6§-(-CRt!J'ci^N,  (roz-e-kru'sh?n)   71.  [Rasenkreuj:  —  ro.*i 

and  crux,  L.]  One  of  a  sect  of  visionary  philosophers  o» 

speculators,  that  appeared  in  Germany,  about  the  end  ot 

the  sixteenth  century  :  —  an  alchemist ;  a  quack. 
Rds-i-CRCci^N,  a.  Relating  to  the  Rosicrucians. 
Ro'^JED,*  (rS'zjd)  a.  Adorned  with  roses  or  their  color 

Shak. 
fR6'§l-?R,(r5'zh?-?r)  n.  [rcsier,  Fr.]  A  rose-bush.  Chancer 
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R6^'JH  (roz'jn)  n,  [riainey  Fr, ;  resina,  L.]  A  substance 
ubtained  from  the  distillation  of  turpentine  ;  inspissated 
turpentine;  resin.  —  Ae^in  is  the  scientific  term;  but  ro^n 
is  "he  name  of  the  substance,  (the  commonest  resin  in 
use,)  when  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

Ros'iN,  ij  a.  To  rub  with  rosin.  Oay. 

R.6'9J-N£ss,  n    State  or  quality  of  being  rosy. 

R5s'JN-v,  a.  Resembling  rosin.  Temple. 

Ro'^iTE,*  n.  (Min  )  A  red,  granulated  mineral.  Dana, 

fRds'LAND,  It*  Heathy  land ;  also  moorish  land.  Bailey. 

R6§'MA.-RiNE,*  n.  Rosemary.  Sheiistone. 

R5ss,*  Tu  The  outer,  rough,  dead  bark  of  large  trees.  It 
is  an  accumulation  of  epidBrmis.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Rds'S]E:ij,  71.  Light  land.  Mortim£r, 

R63'sjj:L-Ly,*  a.  Light  and  loose,  as  land.  Mortimer.  [R.] 

R6s't?l,*  n.  {BoU)  Same  as  roateUum,  Crabb. 

RQS-Tti.'L,i-FbRja.f*  a.  Formed  as  a  rostel  or  rostellum. 
Smith. 

Rqs-t£:l' LT^M*  71.  [L.]  Alittlebeak.  — (Bo(.)  An  elevated 
and  rather  thickened  portion  of  the  stigma  of  orchida- 
ceous plants.  Brande. 

Rds'TER,*  n.  A  plan  or  table  by  which  the  duty  of  milita- 
ry officers  is  regulated.  Brande. 

RSs'TRAL,  a.  [rostrum,  L.]  Resembling  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  or  rostrum.  Tatter. 

R6s'TR4TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  beak.  P.  Cyc. 

R6s'trat-^d,  a.  [rostratus,  L.]  Adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  ships,  or  birds. — (^Bot.)  Having  a  beak  j  beaked. 

R6s'TRi-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  rostrum.  S^irby. 

Rbs'TRj/M,n  [L.]  pi.  R0s'TM4.  The  beak  of  abird:  — 
the  beak  of  a  ship :  — the  scaffold,  pulpit,  or  pleading  place 
in  the  Roman  forum,  which  was  decorated  with  prows 
of  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy:  — the  pipe  which  con- 
veys the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common 
alembics. —  (fio(.)  Any  prolongation  of  a  plant. 

Rd^'u-i'ATE,*  a.  {BoL)  Having  the  leaves  arranged  in  lit- 
tle rose-like  clusters,  P.  Cyc. 

Ro'^v,  a.  [roseiiSj  L.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
color,  or  fragrance  ;  blooming  ;  red  ;  flushed. 

Ro'9V-c6l-pred,*  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  rose.  Z)n/(Ze?i. 

Ro'9V-CRO^NED,*  (-krSfind)  a.  Crowned  with  roses.  Gray 

Rot,  v.  n.  [roKe/t,  D.]  [i.  rotted  ;  pp.  rotting,  rotted.] 
To  putrefy  j  to  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  decay. 

Rot,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid  j  to  bring  to  corruption. 

R6t,*  v.  a.  To  destroy  ;  to  sentence  to  evil.  —  An  Impre- 
catory term  ;  as,  **  Rot  it."  Craven  Dialect. 

R6t,  7u  a  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which  their  lungs 
are  wasted  : — putrefaction;  putrid  decay. 

R6'T4^  71,  [L.]  A  wheel : — a  court  of  Papal  jurisdiction, 
consisting  of  twelve  doctors.  Burnet.  A  club  of  English 
politicians,  who,  in  1659,  were  for  establishing  govern- 
ment by  rotation.  Hudibras. 

RSt'-Jl-cI^m,*  n.  A  vicious  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
common  in  the  north  of  England.  Dunglison. 

Ro't^-R¥,  a.  [rota,  L.]  Turning  on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ; 
whirling ;  rotatory. 

Ro'tate,*  v.  n.  [i,  rotated  ;  -pp.  rotating,  rotated.]  To 
move  round  j  to  revolve.  Tillock. 

Ro'tate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Wheel-shaped  ;  circular.  Crabb. 

Ro'tat-ed,  a.  [rotatua,  L.]  Wheel-flhaped ;  whirled 
round ;  rotate. 

Rp-TA'TipN,  n,  [rotatioj  L.]  Act  of  whirling  round  like  a 
wheel ;  state  of  being  turned  round  j  whirl ;  vicissitude 
of  succession. 

Ro'TA.-TlvE,*a.  Implying  or  causing  rotation.  P.  Cyc. 

Rp-TA'Tp-PLANB,*  o.  (Bot.)  Wheel-shaped  and  flat. 
Smart. 

Rp-TA'TpR,  n.  [L.]  That  which  gives  a  circular  motion ; 
a  muscle. 

R5'T^-TQ-Ry,  a.  [rotatus,  L.]  Turning  round  on  an  axis  ; 
whirling  ;  running  round.  Paley. 

Ro't^-tp-ry,*  tu  (Ent.)  An  animal,  or  animalcule,  that 
moves  by  rolling  or  revolving.  Kirby. 

R5tch'et,*7i.  A  kind  of  fish.  Cltambera.    See  Rochet. 

Rote,  re,  [rote  and  ratine,  old  Fr.,  from  the  L.  rota.']  An 
old  musical  instrument,  played  with  a  wheel ;  a  sort  of 
hurdygurdy :  —  repetition,  as  by  a  wheel  in  motion.  —  By 
rote,  by  mere  mechanical  repetition,  without  exercise  of 
the  understanding. 

tRoTE,  V.  a.  To  learn  by  rote,  without  understanding,  Skak. 

Rote,  v,  n.  [rota,  L.]  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession. 
Orey.  [R.] 

Rot'gDt,  n.  Bad  small-beer.  Harvey.  [Low.] 

|-R6th'jer,  a.  Lowing,  as  an  ox  or  cow  ;  bovine.  —  Roth&r~ 
beasts,  horned  cattle.  Oolding. 

R6th']ER-Nail,  n.  [a  corruption  of  rudder.']  (J^avZ.)  A 
nail  with  a  very  full  head,  used  for  fastening  the  pintles 
to  the  rudder;  rudder-nails.  Bailey. 

tRdTH^ER-SolL,  re.  The  dung  of  rother-beasts.  Bailey. 

R6t'i-f?r,*  71.  [rota  and  fero,  L,]  A  highly-organized  in- 
fusorial animal,  commonly  called  the  wheel  animalcule. 
Brande. 

R6t'TEN,  (-tn)  tt.  Putrid;   putrefied;  decayed;  carious; 


not  sound;  corrupt;  not  firm  j  no!  trusty,  not  to  m 

trusted 
R&t'T£N-n£ss,  (r5t'tn-n€s)  n.  The  state  ot  being  rotten. 
ROt^ten-Stone,"^  re.    A  soft  stone  used  for  polishlDg 


RP-tDnb',  o.  [rotu-ndus,  L.]  Round;  circular;  spheric^ 
.dddison. 

Rp-TtJN-Dj-FO'Lf-oDs,  a.  [rotundus  and  folium,  Jj.]  Ha/ 
in  ground  leaves. 

Rp-TDN'D|-Ty,  71.  [rotunditaa,  L, ;  rotonditi,  Fr.]  Round- 
ness ;  sphericity ;  circularity. 

RP-tDn'do,  71.  [ratondoj  It.]  A  building  formed  round  botA 
in  the  inside  and  outside,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

RSu'BLE,*  (rS'bl)  n.  A  Russian  coin.  See  Rujile. 

Roue,*  (rd-S')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  dissipated  person  ;  a  person  d> 
voted  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality,  but  not  so  viti- 
ated as  to  be  excluded  from  society  ;  a  rake.  Brande. 

RoUET,*  (r8-a')  7i.  [Fr.]  A  small  solid  wheel,  former. 
fixed  to  the  pans  oi^ firelocks  ibr  firing  them  off.  Crabb, 

Rouge,  (tdzh)  n.  [Fr.]  Red  paint  for  the  face ;  acoRme' 
ic  ;  a  species  of  lake  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  m 
the  safflower. 

RSuGE,  (r6zh)  a.  [Fr.]  Red.  Daviea 

J&OUGE,     (rozh)    V.   7Z.   {i.    ROUGED  ;  pp.  ROUGING,    ROUQEb. 

To  lay  rouge  upon  the  face  ;  as,  "  She  rouges,"  Todd. 

Rouge,  (rozh)  v.  a.  To  paint  or  color  with  rouge ;  as,  "  Slu 
was  rouged,'^   Todd. 

R5uoe-DrXg'pn,*  (r6zh-)  re.  [Fr.]  A  herald.  Burke. 

RoDgh,  (ruf )  a.  Not  smooth  ;  rugged;  having  inequalitien 
on  the  surface:  —  uncivil;  austere;  harsh  to  the  ear 
rugged  of  temper;  inelegant  of  ^tanners;  not  soft, 
coarse;  not  civil;  severe;  not  mild;  rude;  not  gentle 
harsh  to  the  mind  ;  hard-featured  ;  not  delicate ;  unfir- 
Ished ;  unpolished  ;  not  polished  ;  not  finished  by  art, 
as,  a  rough  diamond  :  —  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  disordered  in 
appearance  ;  tempestuous  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous :  —  hairy  j 
covered  with  hair  or  feathers.  —  It  is  used  in  composition. 

fRoHGH,  (ruf)  re.  Rough  or  stormy  weather.  P.  Fletcher 

RoOgh,*  (ruf)  V.  a.  To  go  through  in  spite  of  obstacles  of 
bad  weather ;  as,  "  to  rough  it."  Qu.  Rev.  To  break  in 
as  a  horse.  Crabb. 

Ro&gh'cXst,  (ruPkist)  v.  a.  [i.  roughcast  ;  pp.  rough 
CASTING,  roughcast.]  To  mould  or  form  coarsely;  tt 
form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

RoDgh'cIst,  (ruf'kSst)  n.  A  rude  model;  a  form  in  its 
rudiments:  —  a  kind  of  plaster,  containing  lime,  shells, 
pebbles,  &c.,  for  covering  the  exterior  of  buildings. 

RoDgh'cXst-]er,*  (ruf'kast-er)  re.  One  who  roughcasts. 
Ash.  JL^°^ 

RoDGH'-cLXD,*(ruPklad)a.  Having  coarse  apparel.  Twmi- 

RoDgh'draught,  (ruf'drftft)  n,  A  draught  in  its  rudi 
ments  ;  a  sketch  ;  an  outline.  Dryderu 

ROOgh'DrAw,  (riif'di^w)  v.  a.  [i.  rodghdre w  ;  pp.  bough 
DRAWING,  rouqhdhawn.]  To  draw  an  outline  of;  ic 
trace  coarsely,   Dryd&n. 

RotSOH'EN,  (ruf'fn)  v.  a.  [i.  roughened;  pj?.  boughew- 
iNO,  R0UGHi5<ED.]  To  make  rough.  Dryden. 

RotJGH'EN,  (rur'*'n)  v.  re.  To  grow  rough.  Thomson, 

RoDGH'-FOOT-Ei    (ruffut-ed)  a.  Feather-footed. 

RoOgh-hew',  (ruf-nii')  v.  a.  [i.  roughhewed  ;pp.  rough- 
hewing,  RouGHHEWN.l  To  ficw  rudcIy,  for  first  purposes. 

RoGgh'hew-]e:r,*  (rufhu-?r)  n.  One  who  roughhews 
GcTii.  Mag. 

RotJGH-HEWN',  (ruf-hun')p.  a-  Rugged  ;  unpolished;  un- 
civil ;  unrefined  ;  not  yet  nicely  finished. 

RoOgh'ing§, (raf'ingz)re. pi.  Grass  after  mowing orreap- 
ing ;  rowen.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RoDgh'ish,*  (ruf'ish)  a.  Somewhat  rough.  Orainger. 

RouGH'iiY,  (rufle)  ad.  In  a  rough  manner ;  with  uneven 
surface  ;  harshly  ;  uncivilly  ;  rudely ;  severely. 

RotiGH'NiESS,  (ruf  nes)  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  rough  j 
unevenness  of  surface;  austereness ;  harshness  to  the 
ear;  ruggedness  ;  rudeness;  coarseness  of  manners; 
coarseness  of  behavior  and  address  ;  severity  ;  violence 
inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance:  —  tempestuousness. 

RoOgh-rid'er,*  (riif-rid'er)  n.  One  who  breaks  horsei 
for  riding. 

RoDoh'-sh6i>,  (riif'shod)  a.  Having  the  feet  shod  with 
roughened  shoes,  or  shoes  fitted  for  travelling  on  ice:  — 
used  of  horses. 

fRouGHT,  (rlwt)  Old  pret.  of  Reach.  Reached.  Shak 

RoOgh'work,  (ruf  wiirk)  v.  a.  [i.  roughwrought,  rough- 
worked  iPP-  rough  WORKING,  ROUGHWROUGHT,  OT  ROUGH- 
WORKED.]  To  work  coarsely,  without  finish. 

Rouleau,  (r6-lo')  re.  [Fr.]  pi.  kouzeaux,  (rS-loz')  A 
little  roll ;  a  roll  of  current  coins,  making  a  certain  sum 
a  bundle  of  fascines  tied  together. 

Rdu-L&TTE',*  (rfl-lSf)  re.  [Fr.]  A  little  wheel:  —  a  gam« 
at  hazard.   Grant. 

■fRoON,  V.  n.  To  whisper,  Oower. 

fRbON,  V.  a.  To  address  in  a  whisper.  Brete- 

RoOnce,*  71.  The  handle  of  a  printing-pres&    Brande. 

RoOn'c¥-vXl,  re.  [from  RoneesvaUes,  a  town  at  the  fool  ol 
the  Pyrenees.]  A  species  of  pea.  7W«er. 
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fcoOWD,  a  [rotundua,  L. ;  rond,  Fr.  j  rondoy  It.J  Cylindri- 
cal J  cii  cular ;  spherical ;  globular ;  orbicular ;  rotund  :  — 
plump;  full;  whole:  —  not  broken;  aa,  a rouwd  number : 
—  large  or  full ;  as,  a  round  auin  or  price,  a.  round  pace 
or  rate  •  —full  and  clear  j  as,  round  in  speecli  or  sound. 

XoOnDjU.  a  circle  ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb  ;  a  globe:  —  a  circuit; 
a  tour :  —  a  rundle  ;  step  of  a  ladder :  —  that  which  passes 
roi^d  :  —  the  time  in  which  anything  Jias  passed  through 
all  nands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first :  —  a  revolution ;  a 
course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  began ;  rotation  j  suc- 
cession in  vicissitude  :  — a  wnlk  performed  by  a  guard  or 
officer,to  survey  a  certain  district:  —  the  discharge  of  his 
gun  by  each  man  in  a  military  body:  —  a  dance: — a 
roundelay ;  a  song. 

RoOnd,  ad.  Every  way ;  on  all  sides ;  in  a  revolution  j  in 
a  round  manner ;  around  ;  circularly  ;  not  directly. 

RoOnd,  jwfip.  On  every  side  of;  about;  all  over;  around. 

RoOnd,  v.  a.[rotundOj  L.J  [L  rounded;  pp.  rounding, 
ROUNDED.]  To  surround  ;  to  make  spherical,  circular,  or 
cylindrical ;  to  move  about  any  thing ;  to  make  protuber- 
ant ;  —  to  make  full,  smooth,  or  swelling  in  sound. 

RoOnd,  v.  iu  To  grow  round  ;  to  go  round.  Milton. 

fAoCND,  V.  a.     To  address  in  a  whisper.    Spenser.    See 

RoUN 

BoCnd'^-boOt,  a.  Ample;  extensive;  circuitous;  indi- 
rect ;  loose.  Locke.  —  It  is  also  colloquially  used  as  an  ad- 
verb and  a  preposition. 

RoOnd'a-boOt,*  71.  A  horizontal  wheel  on  which  chil- 
dren ride :  —  an  outer  garment ;  a  surtout.  Smart. 

UoOn'd^l,  n.  [ronddle^  Fr.]  A  round  form  or  figure;  a 
roundelay,  denser. 

RoCN'DE-LAy,  71.  [rondeaut  Fr.]  A  poem  of  thirteen  verses, 
eight  in  one  rhyme,  and  five  in  another;  a  shepherd's 
song;  a  roundel;  a  rondeau. —  [rondeUe^  Fr.]  A  round 
form  or  figure.  Bacon. 

RoOnd'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  round  face.  Ifudibraa. 

RoOnd'h^ad,  n.  A  Puritan,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  of  Cromwell,  so  named  in  derision,  iVom  the  prac- 
tice of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

Ro0nd'-h£ad-5D,  a.  Having  a  round  head  or  top.  Lowtk. 

RoOnd'hoOse,  n.  The  constable's  prison,  so  called  from 
its  usual  form.  Pope. 

RoOnd'^sh,  a.  Approaching  to  roundness. 

RoCnd'let,  n.  A  little  round  or  circle.  Oregory. 

tRoOND'Ly,  a.  Somewhat  round  ;  round.  W.  Browne. 

RoOnd'i^V)  a*^'  In  around  form;  in  a  round  manner; 
openly;  plainly;  without  reserve;  briskly;  in  earn  est, 

RbUND'N?ss,  n.  State  if  being  round  ;  rotundity;  circu- 
larity ;  sphericity. 

RoOND'-R6B-|rr,  tu  ^ruhan  rond^  Fr.,  round-ribbon.']  A 
written  petition,  remonstrance,  address,  or  other  instru- 
ment, signed  by  several  persons  round  a  ring  or  circle,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  who  signed  first. 

RcOnd'shoul-dered,*  (-shol-derd)  a.  Having  roundness 
on  the  shoulders.  Davies. 

Ro0nd't6p,*  71.  (JVau(.)  A  round  frame  of  boards  near 
the  top  of  the  mast.  fVood. 

Roup,*  n.  A  Scotticism  for  auction.  Brande. 

Roup,*  v.  a  To  sell  by  auction.  Sir  John  Sinclair.  [Scot- 
tish.] 

R60§E,  (rb'lz)  V.  a.  [i.  roused  ;  pp.  rousing,  roused.]  To 
wake  from  rest  or  inaction;  to  awaken;  to  stir  up;  to 
provoke  ;  to  excite  to  thought  or  action  ;  to  put  into  ac- 
tion ;  to  s^art,  as  a  beast  from  his  lair. 

RoO^E,  V.  n.  To  awake  ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  start  up. 

j-RoO§E,  n.  \raus»kj  Ger.]  A  large  glass  filled  to  the  utmost, 
in  honor  of  a  health  proposed.  Skak 

RoO^'^R,  71.  One  who  rouses.  Shelton. 

RbOST,*?i.  {Orkneys)  A  strong  tide  or  current.  Jamieson. 

RoOt,  71.  [route,  Fr. ;  rot,  Teut.]  A  clamorous  multitude ; 
a  rabble: — a  fashionable  assembly,  or  large  evening 
party:  —  a  crowd.  —  The  disorder  or  confusion  of  an 
army  defeated  or  dispersed. —  To  put  to  rout,  to  defeat 
and  disperse  in  disorder. 

RoOt,  v.  a.  [i.  ROUTED  ;  pp.  routing,  routed.]  To  dis- 
perse and  put  into  confusion  by  defeat ;  to  disperse.  —  To 
rout  out,  to  search  out.  Smart. 

fRoOT,  V.  n.  To  assemble  in  clamorous  crowds.  Bacon. 

»RoOt,  or  Rb*T,  V.  71,  To  snore  in  sleep.  Chaucer. 

fRoOT,  V.  n.  To  search  in  the  ground,  as  a  swine ;  to  root. 
Edwards. 

Route,  (r&i  wrBat)  [r3t,  S.J.F.^.  Sm.  R. ;  T'6at  or  rot, 
W.Ja.;  rdat,  P.  E.  Wb.]  n.  [route,  Fr.]  Road;  way, 
passage  ;  course.  Oay, 

9:3=  "  U-jon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  best 
usajre,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  the  first  sound  [rbatl 
of  this  wo*d,  notwithstanding  its  coincidence  in  sound 
with  another  word  of  a  different  meaning;  the  fewer 
French  sounds  of  this  diphthong  we  have  in  our  language 
the  better.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  diffdr- 
ence  between  rout,  a  rabble,  and  route,  a  road  ;  Mr.  Scott 
^vea  both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  first ;  W.John- 
fctun,  Dr.  Renrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike, 
and  with  the  first  sound."  Walker*    Most  of  the  ortho6- 


pists  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  «he  preference  to  th* 
pronunciation  rdt. 

Rdu-TlNE',  (r9-ten0  7t,  [FrJ  The  ordinary,  beaten  wav 
regular  practice  ;  custom.  Butler. 

RoOT^oys-Ly,*  ad.  {Law)  In  the  manner  of  a  rout.  Bou 
vier. 

Rove,  v.  n.  [ro^er,  Dan. ;  roo«e7i,  Teut.]  [i.  roved  ;  pp 
HoviNO,  ROTED.l  To  ramble;  to  range;  to  wander;  tt 
stroll ;  to  roam.  [fTo  shoot.  ^enserA 

Rove,  v.  a.  To  wander  over.  Milton.  To  plough  into  ridges, 
by  turning  one  furrow  upon  another.  [U.  S.l 

Rove,*  n.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted , 
a  Blub:  —  a  ramble }  a  wandering.  Booth. 

Rov'^R,  71.  One  who  roves;  a  wanderer ;  a  robber;  a  pi 
rate  :  —  a  kind  of  arrow.  —  At  rovers,  without  any  partic 
ular  aim.  Abp.  Cranmer.    At  random.  Addison. 

Rov'jNG,  n.  Act  of  rambling  or  wandering.  Barrow. 

R5w,  (ro)  71.  A  rank  or  file  ;  a  number  of  things  in  a  line. 

RoW,  71.  A  riotous  noise ;  a  drunken  debauch.  [Low.J 

Row,  (ro)  V,  71.  [i.  BOWED  ;  pp.  rowing,  bowed.]  To  impt»l 
a  boat  or  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

Row,  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars.  Milton. 

Row'VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  rowed  or  rowed  upon.  B 
Jonson. 

Row'.^N-Tree,*  n.  A  species  of  pi7Tts,  a  graceful  tree, 
called  also  the  royne-tree,  roun-trecj  fowler^s  service~treet 
and  the  mountain~ash.  P.  Cyc. 

Row'-Boat,*  n.  A  boat  impelled  by  oars.  Smollett. 

Rowed,*  (rod)  a.  Placed  in  rows  ;  having  rows.  Pamell. 

Rb^'Ei,,  71.  [rouelle,  Fr.]  A  little  flat  ring  or  wheel  in 
horses'  bits: — the  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  Eucis  :-- 
a  seton ;  a  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  other  substance,  put  into  a 
wound,  to  hinder  it  from  hewing,  and  provoke  a  die 
charge. 

RoWel,  v.  a.  \i.  ROWELLED  ;  pp.  rowellihg,  rowelled.^ 
To  pierce  through  the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by 
a  rowel. 

Ro^'en,  n.  [A  field  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas,  that 
the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into  green.  Tus 
SBT."]  The  second  crop  of  grass,  called  also  aftermath  and 
lattermath.  P.  Cyc. 

Row'er,  n.  One  who  rows  or  manages  an  oar. 

RbiR^'?TT,*  71,  Aftermath  ;  rowen.  See  Rowen.  P.  Cue. 

Row'LpcK,*  {xo'\<i^^  colloquially  x\x\'()k)  n.  (J^aut.)  Thai 
part  of  a  boat's  gunwale  on  which  the  oar  rests  in  row 
ing   Mar.  Diet. 

Rb5"'^L,  a.  [royal,  Fr.]  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king  or  to 
royalty;  becoming  a  king;  regal;  noble;  illustrious. 

Rbf'^L,7i.  A  shoot  of  a  stag's  head.  Bailey.  —  (JVaut.)  The 
highest  sail  of  a  ship.  —  {Artillery)  A  kind  of  small  mor- 
tar:—  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first  British  regiment  of 
foot,  {The  Royals,)  said  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in 
Europe. 

Rb$'AL-J§M,  71.  [royalisme,  Fr.]  Attachment  to  the  cause 
of  royalty. 

Rbt^'^L-IST,  71.  [ToyalistCj  Fr.]  An  adherent  to  a  king  or  to 
royalty. 

Rbi^'Al'-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  royal.  Shak. 

Rbf'AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  royal  manner  ;  as  becomes  a  king 

Rbi?'^L-Ty,  n.  [royaulti,  old  FrJ  sftate  or  quality  of  being 
royal;  state,  character,  or  orace  of  a  king;  kingship 
emblem  of  royalty. 

Rb$'Li?-A,*  71.  {Sot.)  A  Himalayan  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cye 

|Rb1?NE,*  n.  A  stream ;  a  passage  of  running  water' 
Cowel. 

tRb?NE,  V.  a.  [rogner,  Fr.]  To  gnaw  ;  to  bite.  Spenser. 

fRbSN'iSH,  a.  [rogneux,  Ft.]  Paltry;  mean;  rude.  ShaJu 

Rbfs'T9H-CROW,*?i.  The  hooded-crow.  P.  Cyc 

tRbi?'TE-L£T,  71.  A  little  or  petty  king.  Heylin. 

tRbi?'TISH,  a.  Wild  ;  irregular.  Beaumont. 

Rt^B,  V.  a.  [rhubioj  Welsh;  reiben,  Ger.]  [i.  rubbed;  pp 
RUBBING,  RUBBED.]  To  movo  agaiust  by  friction  ;  to  clean 
or  smooth  any  thing  by  passing  something  over  it-  to 
scour;  to  wipe;  to  polish;  to  retouch;  to  remove  bj 
friction;  to  touch  hard;  to  chafe;  to  fret;  to  gall. —  Ti 
rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry. —  To  rub  up^  to  excite  j  t^ 
awaken  ;  to  polish  ;  to  refresh. 

RDb,  v.  n.  To  fret;  to  make  a  friction  ;  to  get  through  diffi- 
cultiea. 

EDb,  ti.  Act  of  rubbing;  friction;  unevenness  of  surface  ; 
collision;  that  against  which  something  rubs;  obstruc- 
tion ,  difficulty;  cause  pf  uneasiness;  severe  rebuke. 

tROB'BA(?E,  71.  Rubbish.  Wotton. 

RDb'ber,  71.  He  or  that  which  rubs  ;  that  with  which  one 
rubs  ;  a  coarse  file  ;  a  whetstone:  —  gam-elastic  or  caout- 
chouc : —  a  game;  a  contest;  two  games  won  out  of 
three. — pi.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

tRDB'BjD(^E,  n.  Rubbish.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RDb'bisii,  71.  Off'scourings  ;  refuse  ;  whatever  is  cast  awav,- 
ruins  of  building  ,  fragments  of  matter  used  in  building, 
mingled  mass  ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 

ROb'BLE,  71.  Small  stones,  brickbats,  and  the  like,  used  ta 
confine  water ;  builder's  rubbish.  Crabb. 

RDb'ble-Stone,  7t. Stone  rubbed  and  worn  by  Ihe  wale 
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tJB 'BLE-WORK,*  (-wUrk)  yt.    A  rough  sort  of  masonry. 

Francis. 
ItDB'BLVj*  a.  Abounding  in  small  stones.  BucJdand. 
RtJ-be-fa'cient,*  (-shent)  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  or  an 

external  agent,   which  causes   redness  of  the  part  to 

which  it  Is  applied.  P,  Cyc 
Rtl-BE-FA'ci:?NT,*  (-sh?nt;  a.  Producing  rednesg.  Dungli- 

RO'bel-lIte,*  n  (Min.)  Red  schorl  or  tourmaline. 
B'ande, 

RV-BE'9-l.A,*n.  (Med.)  The  measles.  Brande. 

RV-BJSs'c?NT,*  a.  Growing  or  becoming  red.  Scott. 

RV'BE-z'AHLy*  n.  A  famous  fabulous  spirit  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  in  Germany^  celebrated  in  ballads,  tales,  &.c. 
Brcmde. 

RC'bj-cAn,  a.  [ruhican^  Fr.]  Red  predominating  over 
gray,  in  the  color  of  a  horse;  or  bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
with  a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  not  pre- 
dominant there.  Farrier'*s  Diet. 

RC'bj-c£l.,*  n.  {Mill.)  A  term  applied  to  the  Brazilian  ru- 
by. Brando. 

RO'bi-cDnd,  a.  \rtihicoTid,  Fr.  j  ru&icu7idi*j,  L.]  Inclining 
to  redness.  Douce. 

EtT-Bj-cOH'Di-TV,  «.  Disposition  to  redness.  ScotL 

RtJ'BJED,  (rfl'bjd)  0.  Like  a  ruby  ;  red  as  a  ruby, 

RU-BYF'ic,_a.  Making  red.  Grew. 

RO-Bj-Fj-CA'TlpN,  71.  {ruber  and  facioj  L.]  Act  of  making 
red.  Jlowell. 

RO'Bj-FORM,  a.  [rubers  L.,  and  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
red.  JVeuitoTt. 

Rtl'BI-FY,    V,    a.    [L    RlTBtFIED  J  pp.,  RUDIFYIWG,    SCBIFIXO.] 

To  make  red.  Chaucer. 

tRv-Bli?^'|N-oDs  *  fl.  Rusty;  mildewed.  Bailey. 

tRtr'Bj-oOs,  a.  (rubeusj  L.]  Ruddy ;  red.  SfiaJc. 

Rtr'BLE,*  (rii'bl)  n.  A  Russian  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
about  half  a  crown.  McCulloch. 

Rti'BRIC,  n,  {rubriquey  Fr. ;  rubrica,  L.]  Any  writing  or 
printing  in  red  ink :  —  the  order  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  :  — 
the  directions  printed  in  books  of  law,  and  in  prayer 
books,  are  so  termed,  because  they  were  originally  dis- 
tinguished by  being  in  red  ink. 

RC'BR}C,  a.  Red  ;  rubrical.  JSTewton. 

RO'bric,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  red  ;  to  rubricate,  Johnson.. 

RiJ  bri-cal,  a.  [rubricaj  L.]  Red  :  —  placed  in  or  conformed 
10  the  rubrics. 

Eti'BRi-CATE,  V.  a.  [rubricatus,  L.]  To  make  red  ;  to  mark 
with  red.  Herbert. 

RCbrj-cate,  a.  Marked  with  red.  Spelman. 

RtJ-BRl"ciAN,*  (rfl-brish'9,n)  n.  One  versed  in  the  rubric  ; 
an  adherent  to  or  advocate  for  the  rubric.  Qu.  Rev. 

R0b'-st5ne,  71.  A  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen    Tusser, 

Rl5'B¥,  71.  \rubi,  rubisj  Fr.,  from  ruber^  L.]  A  precious 
stone  ;  a  crystallized  gem  of  various  shades  of  red,  very 
hard,  and  valuable:  —  a  printing-type  between  pearl  and 
nonpareil:  —  any  thing  red;  a  carbuncle;  a  red  pim- 
ple. 

RtJ'By,  a.  Of  a  red  color.  Shak. 

iRO'By,  V.  a.  To  make  red.  Pope. 
bOcK,   o.  71.  To  cower;  to  sit  close;  to  squat;  to  rook. 
Oower.  To  set  a  hen  on  eggs.  Ray.  [Local,  Enp.] 

RDCK,  n.  A  fold ;  a  crease :  —  a  heap  of  stont;6.  Tooke. 
[Local.] 

Ryc-TA'TXpN,  n.  [ructOf  L.]  A  belching  ;  an  eructation. 
Cockeram. 

fROD,  a.  \roedj  Su,  Goth.]  Red  ;  ruddy  ;  rosy.  Percy's  Rel. 

RDd,  Ti.  XtRedness ;  blush.  Chaucer.]  Ruddle;  red  ochre 
used  to  mark  sheep.  Qrose.  A  river  fish,  a  kind  of  small 
roach.  Walton. 

fROD,  V.  a.  To  make  red.  Spenser. 

ROd'der,  n.  [roeder,  Teut.]  (JVaut.)  The  instrument  or 
frame  of  wood  by  which  a  ship  is  steered ;  any  thing 
that  guides  or  governs. 

ROd'D|-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  ruddy. 

RDd'dle,  71.  [rudul,  Icel.]  Red  earth;  red  ochre;  a  red 
iron  ore 

RDd'dle-mXn,  n.  One  employed  in  digging  ruddle.  Bur- 
ton. 

RDd'dqck,  TU  A  bird ,  called  T-e(Z&7-ea3(.  Spenser. 

RDd^dv,  a.  Approaching  to  redness;  pale  red;  florid:  — 
yellow ;  as,  "  ruddy  gold,"  Dryden. 

ROd'dy,*  v.  a.  To  make  ruddy.  §cott.  [R.] 

RCoE,  (rfld)  a.  [rade^  Fr. ;  r^idis.,  L.]  Untaught)  barba- 
rous; savage;  rough;  coarse  of  manners;  unpolished; 
?aucy ;  impudent ;  insolent ;  impertinent ;  uncivil ;  bru- 

'  tal;  harsh;  inclement: — ignorant;  raw;  untaught:  — 
rugged  ;  uneven  ;  shapeless : — artless;  inelegant;  such 
as  may  be  done  with  strength  without  art ;  as,  rude  work. 

RCDE'itV,  (rfid'le)  ad.  In  a  rude  manner;  coarsely;  un- 
skilfully. 

ROde'n^SS,  (rftd'n§s)  n.  [rv^essty  Fr.]  duality  of  being 
rude;  coarseness;  incivility;  ignorance;  unskilfulness ; 
artlessness  :  inelegance. 

RO'DEX-TURE,  71.  [Fr.]  (Ardi.)  The  figure  of  &  rz^  or 


staff,  with  which  the  flutings  of  co.umns  are  sometimei 
filled  up  ;  by  some  called  cabling.  Francis* 

fRtJ'DiE-R^-RV,  a.  [radera,  L.]  Belonging  to  or  formed  o 
rubbish.  .5a£^^. 

tR0-D?R-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  paving  with  pebbles,  Bailey 

RCde^'by,  (rfldz'be)  n.  A  rude  fellow.  Shak.  [r.] 

Rti'DI-MfiNT,  71.  [Fr.  ;  rudiinentuviy  L,]  First,  unshapen 
beginning  ;  first  principle ;  the  first  elements  of  a 
science  ;  first  part  of  education 

fRO'Dj-MENT,  V.  a.  To  settle  in  rudiments.  Qayton, 

RD-Dl-&t£N'TAii,  a.  Initial ;  relating  to  rudiments.  Spectator 

RO-Di-Mfiw'TA-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  rudi 
ments;  rudimental.  P.  Cyc. 

Ru-d6l'phjne,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  set  of  astronomical  t!V 
bles  computed  by  Kepler,  and  named  for  the  Emperui 
Rudolph  II.  Brande. 

ROe,  (ra)  V.  a.  [i.  rued;  pp.  ruino,  rued,]  To  griev#» 
for ;  to  be  sorry  for  ;  to  regret ;  to  lament.  Jailton. 

fRtiE,  (rfl)  V.  n.  To  have  compassion.  Chaucer 

IROe,  (rfi)  7t.  Sorrow;  repentance.  SJialc. 

ROe,  (rfi)  71.  [ruBy  Fr. ;  ruta,  L. ;  TTirfe,  Sax.]  A  plant  cr 
herb,  called  herb  of  grace^  because  holy  water  was  for- 
merly sprinkled  with  it.   Tusser. 

ROe-'pOl,  a.  Mournful  ;  woful ;  sorrowful ;  sad ;  dismal, 

ROe'fOl-L¥,  ad.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully.  More. 

R1Je^fOl-n£ss,  n.  Sorrowfulness ;  mournfulness.  Spen- 
ser. 

fRi^-Szi,E'jn.  [Fr.]  A  circle;  an  assembly  at  a  private 
house.  Dryden. 

RV-fEs'cent,*  a.  [rufescoy  L,]  Becoming  red.  Cyc 

RDff,  n.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly  worn  about 
the  neck;  any  thing  collected  into  puckers:  — a  small 
river  fish :  —  a  bird,  so  called  from  its  tuft  of  feathers.- 
[ronjley  Fr.]  At  cards,  the  act  of  trumping. 

RtJFF,  ».  a.  [i.  ruffed;  pp.  ruffino,  huffbd.]  To  rufilb 
to  disorder.  Spenser.  At  cards,  to  put  on  a  trump  instead 
of  following  suit ;  to  trump  any  other  suit  of  the  cards 
at  whist. 

RDff'IAN,  (ruf'y^n)  n.  IruSiano^  It.;  rvjien^  Fr.;  roftoa 
Su.  Goth.]  A  brutal,  boisterous,  mischievous  fellow;  a 
cutthroat;  a  robber. 

RDff'ian,  (ruf'yan)  a.  Brutal;  savagely  boisterous.  ShaL 

tRDFF'iAN,  (ruf'yan)  v.  n.  To  play  the  ruffian.  Shak. 

R0Ff'ian-I§m,*  (riif'y&n-izm)  n.  The  quality  or  conduct 
of  a  ruffian  ;  bruv<ility.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

RDff'ian-like,  (ruf'yan-)  a.  Like  a  ruffian.  Fulke. 

RDff'ian-lv,  (ruf'ygin-le)  a.  Like  a  ruffian ;  brutal.  Bp 
Hall. 

Rt^F'lLE,  (ruPfl)  V.  a.  {ruffeleuy  Teut.]  [i.  ruffled  ;  jip. 
RUFFLING,  RUFFLED.]  To  disotdcr ;  to  put  out  of  form .; 
to  make  less  smooth ;  ta  discompose  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  pui 
out  of  temper  ;  to  put  but  of  order  ;  to  surprise  ;  to  throw 
disorderly  together  :  —  to  contract  into  plaits  or  ruffles. 

ROf'fle,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  flutter ;  to 
jar. 

ROf'fle,  n.  Plaited  linen  or  fine  cotton  cloth,  used  as  an 
ornament;  fine  cloth  ruffled:  —  disturbance;  tumult, 
a  flourish  upon  a  drum  in  presenting  arms. 

Ruf'fle-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  ruffles.  Q.  Mellen.         [b  ^ 

ROf'fle-m£nt,*  71.  State  of  being  ruffled.    Wilberforc^' 

ROf'fle  R,7i.  One  who  ruffles  :  —  a  bully.  Bale. 

R0f'fling,7i.  Commotion;  disturbance:  —  act  of  plaitmg. 

RO'Foys,*  a.  Red;  reddish;  orange-colored.  Loudon. 

fROF'TER-HOOD,  (-hfid)  71.  (Falconry)  A  hood  worn  by  a 
hawk  when  first  drawn.  Bailey 

RCg-,  71.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  coverlet:— a 
shaggy  carpet  for  the  hearth  or  feet.  [fA  rough,  woolly 
dog.  ShaJc.j 

R0g-'j6ED,  a.  {ruggigj  Swed, ;  rugueux,  Fr.]  Rough;  of 
uneven  surface;  shaggy;  not  neatly  formed;  uneven- 
—  savage;  brutal;  harsh;  stormy;  rude;  sour;  violent; 
boisterous.  [Hardy;  healthy. —  Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

R0G-'j6r?D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner;  roughly. 

ROg-'«:ed-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  rugged ;  roughness. 

ROq'-q-oiK'NED,  (-gBQnd)  a.  Wearing  a  coarse  gowu. 
Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

RO'9-iw,  (ru'jin)  71.  A  nappy  cloth.  Wiseman. 

RO'^iNE,  (ru'jen)  71.  [Fr.j  A  surgeon's  rasp    Sharp.     [R-j 

RV-GOSE',  a.  [rugosaSf  L.]    Full  of  wrinkles.    Wisemaiu 

RV-g6s'{-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  wrinkled.  Smith,  [r.] 

Rtl-GV-LOSE',*  a.  Finely  wrinkled.  Loudon. 

Rtl'jN,  71.  [j-uiTifi,  Fr. ;  ruinay  L.]  A  fall;  overthrow;  da 
struction:  —  that  which  is  ruined;  remains  of  building* 
or  cities  demolished:  —  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune;  4 
pest ;  mischief;  bane. 

RO'JN,  V.  a.  [ruinerj  Fr.]  [i.  ruined  ;pp.  ruining,  ruined  J 
To  subvert ;  to  demolish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  fell- 
city,  fortune,  or  honor;  to  impoverish. 

Rtl'jN,  V.  71.  To  fall  in  ruins;  to  run  to  ruin.  Locke   [r,J 

RO'IN-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  ruined.  Watts. 

tRtl'iN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  subvert ;  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin.  Skak. 

fRO-jW-A'TipN,  n.  Subversion ;  demolition ;  ruin.  Cai* 
den, 

Rtr'lN-¥K,  n.  One  who  ruins.  Chapman. 
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Rij'jNQ,  n   Ac  of  grieving;  lamentation.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

RC  l-N-i-FORM  *  a.  (Jtfm.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
c*  ruins.  Co',.  Jackson. 

RC  jN-o  Ds,  a.  Fallen  to  ruin ;  demolished :  —  causing  ruin ; 
mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive, 

RC'iN-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ruinous  manner  ;  destructively. 

RO'in-oOs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  Jieing  ruinous. 

RtTL'A-BLjE,*  o.  That  may  be  ruled ;  governable.  Bacmu 

RtiLE,  (rul)  It.  [regvla,  L.]  Government;  empire;  sway; 
supreme  command:  —  an  instrument  foi  drawing  linea 
or  measuring: — a  guide;  regulation;  method;  canon; 
precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are  directed  ;  a 
law  ;  an  order.—  iiw^e  of  Three,  {^rith.)  a  rule  by  which 
three  numbers  are  given  to  find  a  fourth ;  proportion. 

ROlk  v.  a.  [i.  RULED  ;  p-p.  RULING,  RULED.]  To  govem  ; 
to  control ;  to  manage ;  to  conduct ;  to  guide ;  to  set- 
tle as  by  a  rule ;  to  mark  with  lines. 

RDle,  v.  n.  To  have  power  or  command;  with  over. — 
(Law)  To  establish  or  settle  a  rule  or  order  of  proceed- 
ing. 

RCle'ljess,*  a.  Being  without  rule.  Spenser. 

Rtiii'i^R,  n.  One  who  rules  j  governor:  —  an  instrument  for 
drawing  lines ;  a  rule. 

RtlL'iNG,*  p.  a.  Governing;  predominant;  prevailing; 
prevalent. 

RCf^Ly,  a.  Moderate  ;  quiet ;  orderly.  Cotgrave. 

RDM,  n.  [A  queer  or  old-fashioned  person,  particularly  a 
parson.  Swift.]  A  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  molasses. 

RDM,  a.  Old-fashioned ;  odd ;  queer  JViekols.  [A  cant 
term.] 

RCm'ble,  (riim'bl)  v.  n.  [rome^en,  Taut.;  romelerj  Fr. ; 
rombarCf  It.]  [i.  bumbled  ;  pp.  rumbling,  rumbled.]  To 
make  a  hoarse,  heavy,  low,  continued  noise  or  sound, 
as  a  body  moving  over  a  rough  surface. 

ROm'bleb,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

RDm'bljng-,  n.  A  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 

RtJM'BdUGE,  n.  See  Rambooze. 

R&MBifj*  iu  [L.]  f^^nat.)  The  paunch,  or  first  cavity  of 
the  complex  stomach,  of  a  ruminant  quadruped.  Brande. 

R&MEXy*  n.  [L.]  (£ot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

RVM-gOm'tiovs,*  (rym-gum'shys)  a.  Sturdy  in  opinion ; 
rough  and  surly.  Forby.  [Provincial  and  vulgar,  Eng.] 

R^'mi-NAnt,  a.  [rumiTiantj  Ft.  I  ruminajis,  h.]  Having  the 
property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

RC'mi-nANT,  n.  An  animal  that  chews  the  cud.  Derham. 

BtJ-M!-NiN'Tj-^,*  71.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  class  of  animals  which 
ruminate,  or  cliew  the  cud.  Lyell. 

RO'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  [ruminerj  Fr. ;  ruminoj  L.]  [i.  rumi- 
nated ;  pp.  RUMINATING,  RUMINATED.]  To  ChCW  thO  CUd, 

as  an  animal :  —  to  muse ;  to  think  again  and  again. 

RCmj-nate,  v.  a.  To  chew  over  again  :  —  to  muse  on ;  to 
meditate  over  and  over  again. 

RU'M[-NAT-Ei>,*  o.  (jBot.)  Pierced  by  numerous  perfora- 
tions ;  full  of  chaffy  matter,  like  a  nutmeg.  P.  Cyc. 

RC-Mj-NA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  ruminating;  meditation. 

Rt'MJ-NA-TPR,  71.  One  who  ruminates ;  a  thinker. 

RDm'MA^-e,  (rum'm^j)  v.  a.  [raumen,  Ger.]  [i.  rummaged; 
pp.  rummaging,  rummaged.]  To  search  among  many 
things  by  turning  them  over;  to  search ;  to  examine. 

ROm'maoe,©.  ft.  To  search  places.  Dryden. 

RDm'ma^e,  n.  Search ;  act  of  tumbling  things  about.  Dry- 
den, „  „ 

ROM'MA-<?ER,*n.  One  who  rummages.  Hakhiyt. 

tROM'MER,' 71.  A  glass;  a  drinking-cup.  Phillips. 

Rtl'MpR,'  n.  [rumor,  L.  ;  rumeur,  Fr.]  Flying  or  popular 
report ;  current  hearsay  ;  fame. 

Rfi'MpB,  V.  a.  [i.  rumored  ;  pp.  rumoring,  rumored.]  To 
report  abroad  ;  to  circulate  ;  to  bruit. 

RO'MpB-^ER,  71.  Reporter;  spreader  of  news.  Shak, 

tRO'MOR-oOs,  a.  Famous  ;  notorious.  Bale. 

kt)MF,  11.  [*^i7np/,  Ger.;  romp,  D.]  The  end  of  the  back- 
lone  of  beasts,  and  (in  contempt)  of  human  beings  ;  the 
buttocks:- -the  fag  end  of  a  thing  which  lasts  longer 
ttan  the  btdy.  —  It  is  an  epithet  given,  in  derision,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  English  Long  Parliament,  which,  after  the 
resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  was  called  by  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  and  assembled  in  1659. 

tRDMP'^R,  n.  One  who  favored  the  rump  parliament ;  one 
who  had  been  a  member  of  it.  Ljfe  of  A.  Wood. 

RDm'ple,  (riim'pl)  n.  A  pucker  ;  a  wrinkle  ;  a  crumple. 

RDm'PLE,  v.  a.  [i.  rumpled;  pp.  rumpling,  rumpled.] 
To  disorder  by  rumples ;  to  crush  together  out  of  shape. 

R&MP'liESS,*  a.  Haring  no  rump.  Lawrence. 

ROm'pVS,*  n.  A  riot ;  a  quarrel ;  confusion ;  a  great  noise ; 
disturbance.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  [Vulgar.] 

RUN  v.n.  [i.  HAN ;  pp.  running,  run.}  To  move  swiftly; 
0  move  on  the  ground  with  the  swiftest  action  of  the 
lees-  to  make  haste;  to  pass  with  quick  pace  ;  to  move 
ma  hurry;  to  pass;  to  go  away;  to  go  forward;  to 
proceed  :  to  flee  ;  to  have  a  course  or  currency ;  to  flow  ; 
to  emit ;  to  let  flow ;  to  melt ;  to  be  liquid  ;  to  leak  out  ■ 
to  discharge;  to  pass;  to  proceed: — to  flow  as  periodi 
or    metre;    to  have  a  cadence;    as,    "Tho   linM   »'»i 


'  The   lines   run 


smoothly:"—  o  have  a  legal  course  to  be  practised; 
to  have  a  course  in  any  direction;  Co  pass  in  thoughl 
or  speech  ;  to  be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words :  — 
to  have  a  continual  tenor  of  any  kind: — to  have  re- 
ception, success,  or  conlinuance ;  as,  "  The  pamphlet 
ran  much  among  the  people:  "  —  to  goon  by  a  succession 
of  parts;  to  be  generally  received;  to  have  a  track  or 
course;  to  make  a  gradual  progress;  to  be  predomi- 
nant:—  to  excern  pus  or  matter. —  7b  run  after ,  to 
search  for;  to  endeavor  at. —  To  run  away  with,  to  car- 
ry off ;  to  adopt  hastily;  to  hurry. —  To  run  in  with,  to 
comply.  —  To  run  on,  to  be  continued  ;  to  continue  the 
same  course.  —  To  run  over,  to  overflow ;  to  recount 
cursorily;  to  consider  cursorily;  to  run  through.  —  To 
run  out,  to  be  at  an  end  j  to  spread  exuberantly ;  to  he 
wasted  or  exhausted. 

RDn,  V.  a.  To  pierce  ;  to  stab ;  to  force ;  to  drive ;  to  melt ; 
to  fuse ;  to  incur ;  to  fall  into ;  to  venture  ;  to  hazard : 
to  import  or  export  without  duty ;  to  push  ;  to  direct  and 
form.—  To  run  down,  to  chase  to  weariness ;  to  crush  ;  to 
overbear;  to  reproach. —  To  riiii  in,  (Printing)  to  place 
the  carriage  with  the  form  of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
impression.  —  To  run  out,  to  withdraw  the  carriage  after 
an  impression. 

RON,  n.  ^ct  of  running  ;  course  ;  motion  ;  flow;  cadence  ; 
process;  way  ;  will ;  state  or  condition;  long  reception  j 
continued  success: — clamor;  popular  censure.  Swift.—' 
A  small  stream  of  running  water.  JSTares.  —  (JVaut.)  The 
hinder  part  of  a  ship's  bottom ;  the  distance  a  stiip  has 
sailed. --.^(  or  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  result. 

RDn'a-gate,  n.  [ren^gai,  Fr.]  Afugitive  ;  apostate  ;  a  ren 
egade.  ShaJc. 

ROn'a-way,  (run'^-wa)  n.  One  who  flies  from  danger , 
one  who  departs  by  stealth  ;  a  deserter  ;  a  fugitive. 

fRVN-CA'TlQN,  71  [runcatio,  L.]  Act  of  clearing  away 
weeds,  pvelyn. 

ROn'cI-nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Hook-backed ;  saw-shaped 
Brande. 

ROn'dle,  71,  A  little  round  ;  a  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  peritro- 
chium  ;  something  put  round  an  axis. 

RDnd'let,  7u  a  cask  for  liquors  from  3  to  SO  gallons. 
Crabb.  A  small  barrel ;  a  runlet.  Bacon. 

RtlNE,  n.  The  Runic  character,  or  letter.  Temple. 

RDn&,  i.  &.p.  from  Ring.  See  Ring. 

RDng,  71.  [A  spar;  a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder.  Bp.  An- 
drews.] —  (JVaiii.)  One  of  the  timbers  in  a  ship,  which 
constitute  her  floor,  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel. 

Rti'Nic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  and  other 
nations  of  ancient  Europe,  or  their  language.  Temple. 

RtJ'NfC,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Goths,  Scandinavians, 
and  other  ancient  northern  nations.  Crabb. 

RtiN'LET,*  71.  A  measure  of  wine,  oil,  tfcc,  containing 
I82  gallons.  Whishaw.  A  little  run  or  stream  of  water 
Bialer.     See  Rundlet. 

ROn'-MXn,*  71.  A  runaway  from  a  ship  of  war.  Crabb. 

ROn'hel,  n.  A  rivulet;  a  small  brook;  a  run.  Fairfax 

RDn'ner,  n.  One  who  runs  ;  that  which  runs  ;  a  racer;  a 
messenger :  —  a  plant  or  stem  that  runs  on  the  ground  ;  a 
sprig:  —  a  single  movable  pulley;  a  rope: — the  upper 
or  moving  stone  in  a  mill :  —  a  bird. 

RDn'net,  n.  The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  used  for  coagulating  milk,  and  converting  it  in- 
to curd  and  whey :  —  written  also  rennet. 

RCn'ning-,  a.  Kept  for  the  race  ;  moving  swiftly ;  flowing 
—  Running  title,  a  title  of  a  book,  continued  from  page  to 
page,  on  the  top. 

RDw'ning-,  71.  Act  of  moving  on  with  celerity :  —  discharge 
of  a  wound  or  aore. 

RtJN'NjN&-FiGHT,*  n.  An  action  or  battle  in  which  the 
enemy  endeavors  to  escape.  Crabb. 

R&N'NiNG-RIe'jeiNG,*  71.  (JVoat.)  That  portion  of  a  ship»s 
rigging  which  passes  through  the  blocks,  to  dilate,  con- 
tract, or  traverse  the  sails.  Hamilton. 

RDnn'i<?n,  (run'ytin)  n.  A  paltry  wretch.  See  Ronion. 

ROnt,  71.  [runte.  Tent.]  A  small  or  stunted  animal ;  a 
small  Welsh  cow ;  a  heifer. 

RV-pee',  n.  An  East  Indian  silver  coin,  worth  about  55J 
cents,  though  differing  in  different  parts. 

ROp'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  fromruptvSjh.]  Breach;  a  rupture;  a 
disruption.  Wiseman. 

RtjPT'vRE,  (rupt'yyr)  n.  [Fr.,  from  ruptus,  L.]  Act  of 
breaking;  state  of  being  broken:  —  a  breach  of  peace, 
open  hostility  :  —  fracture  ;  the  bursting  of  something  per 
taining  to  the  body,  as  an  intestine  ;  hernia. 

RtiPT'VRE,  (riipt'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  ruptured  ;  pp.  rupturing 
ruptured.]  To  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  suffer  disruption. 

RtJPT'VRE-woRT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  shrubby  plant. 

RtJ'RAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  ruralis,  L.J  Relating  to,  existing  in,  or  be 
fitting  the  country;  pastoral;  rustic;  country.  —  Rur(S 
eco7l07?l^^^ management  of  landed  property  ;  agriculture. 

Rt!r'RAL-DEAN'?B-v,*  n.  {England)  A  subdivision  of  an 
archdeaconry.  —  Rural  deans,  an  order  now  almost  ex 
tinct,  had  the  care  and  inspection  of  districts,  now  called 
deaneries.  Crabb, 
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RO'ral-Ist,  n.  One  who  leads  a  rural  life.  Coventry*  [R.J 

RV-RAl.'j-Ty,  71.  Ruralness.  Bailey.  Qa.  Rev.  [E.] 

Rt'R^L-LV,  ad.  In  a  rural  manner.  JVak^eld. 

Rtl'RAL-Nfess,  n.  (Quality  of  being  rural.  Bailey. 

tRv-E.l(c'p-LlST,  71.  [ruricoZa,  L.J  An  inhabitant  of  the 
country.  BaUenj. 

tRv-Ri<?'^"^*'^®>  "•  ["^'"'^  ^^n'^  gigno,  L.]  Born  in  the  coun- 
try. Bailey. 

Rt^E,  (r^z)  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice ;  stratagem  j  trick ;  fraud  j  de- 
ceit. Ray. 

Ruse  de  guerre^*  (riz'de-sir')  [Fr.]  A  trick  of  war  j 
a  stratagem,  Ed.  Rev. 

Rt5sH,  n.  A  plant  of  many  species,  with  a  long  stem  or 
stalk,  growing  plentifully  in  wet  places  j  the  flowering 
rush,  a  handsome  herbaceous  plant :  —  any  thing  prover- 
bially worthless 

RDsH,  V.  n.  [i,  RUSHED ;  pp.  rushing,  iiu3hed.]  To  move 
with  violence  or  tumultuous  rapidity  j  to  enter  with  eager 
ness  ;  to  hurry  or  drive  forward. 

Rt5sH,  V.  a.  To  push  forward  with  violence,  [r.] 

RDsH,  71.  Violent  course  j  a  driving  forward ;  a  struggle. 

RDsh'-beAr-ing,*  n.  A  name,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
for  a  country  wake.  P.  Cyc. 

ROsh'-bSt'tqivied,*  a.  Having  a  bottom  of  rushes.  Ir- 
ving. 

RDsh-cXn'dle,  n.  "A  small,  blinking  taper,  matfe  by  dip- 
ping a  rush  in  tallow.  Shak. 

RCSHED,  (ru&ht)  a.  Abounding  with  rushes.  Warton, 

ROsh'er,  71.  One  who  rushes. 

ROsH'-GRiss,*  n.  A  sort  of  coarse  grass.  Booth. 

RCsh'|-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  full  of  rushes.  ScoU. 

ROsH'iNG,  71.  Act  of  moving  with  violence. 

ROsH^LiGHT,'*'  71.  A  rusb-candle,  or  the  light  of  it;  a  small 
taper.  Tweddell. 

EDsH'-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  rush  ;  weak ;  impotent. 

RCsh'-mXt,*  71.  A  mat  composed  of  rushes.  Sw^. 

ROsH'y,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes  j  made  of  rushes. 

RCSK,  71.  A  light,  hard  cake  or  bread.  Raleigh. 

RD^'MA,  71.  A  depilatory  used  by  Turkish  women. 

Rtiss,*'7i.  A  Russian.  —  a.  Russian.  Murray. 

RtJs'SET,  a.  Wousset^  Fr.  j  russus^  L.]  Reddishly  brown ;  the 
color  of  apples  called  russetings ;  gray ;  coarse ;  homespun  ; 
rustic.  Shak. 

ROs'sET,  n.  Country  dress :  —  russeting,  an  apple. 

RDS'SJ^T,  V.  a.  To  give  the  russet  color  to.  Thomson. 

RDa's?T-tiVQ-,  71.  An  apple,  of  several  varieties,  having  a 
rough  skin,  and  commonly  of  a  brownish,  rusty  color. 

ROs'silET-y,  a.  Of  a  russet  color  j  reddishly  brown. 

IJRussiAW,*  (rii'sh^n  or  rush'^n)  [rfl'sh^in,  P.  K. ;  rush'^n, 
Sm.i  rd'shjin  or  rush'^n,  Eamshaw.]  n.  A  native  of 
Russia.   Clarke. 

(IRtrs'si^N,*  or  R&s'si^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Russia.  Lyell. 

ROsT,  71.  A  reddish  crust,  or  peroxide,  found  on  the  surface 
of  iron  when  exposed  to  moisture  ;  the  tarnished  or  cor- 
roded surface  of  any  metal;  foul  matter  collected:  —  loss 
of  power  by  inactivity. 

RfiST,  V.  71.  [i.  RUSTED  ;  pp.  RUSTING,  RUSTED.]  To  becoHie 
rusty :  to  gather  rust ;  to  have  the  surface  tarnished  or 
corroded  ;  to  degenerate  in  or  by  idleness. 

RCST,  V.  a.  To  make  rusty ;  to  impair  by  inactivity. 

RGs'T|c,  a.  [riisticusj  h.]  Relating  to  the  country;  rural; 
country:  —  wanting  politeness  or  civility ;  rough;  rude; 
untaught;  inelegant;  artless:  —  honest;  simple;  plain; 
unadorned.  —  {Arch.)  Noting  a  rude  sort  of  masonry. 

ROa'Tjc,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country;  a  clown;  a 
swain:  —  rude  sort  of  masonry,  in  imitation  of  simple 
nature.  Pope. 

ROs'Ti-c^L,  a.  [rusticus,  L.]  Relating  to  the  country ;  rude ; 
rustic.  Sidney. 

ROa'Tj-CA^Li-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rustic  manner ;  rudely. 

RDs'TI-c^^l-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  rustic ;  rudeness. 

ROfl'Tf-CXTE,  V.  a,    f».  RUSTICATED  J  pp.  HUSTICATIMQ,  RUS- 


TICATED.] To  banish  into  the  country;  to  banish  for  i 

time  from  college.  Spectator. 
RUs'tj-cate,  w.  71.  [rusticor,  Jj.]  To  reside  in  the  country 

Pope. 
ROs-Tl-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  rusticating;  state  of  being  rus- 
ticated J  a  residence  in  the  country ;  a  temporary  banish- 
ment from  college. 
Rys-Tl^'i-Ty,  71.  [TTwiicrt^,  Fr. ;  rustieitaSj'L.']  State  of  be 

ing  rustic ;  want  of  polish  or  refinement ;  artlessness ;  rude 

ness. 
ROs'T|C-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  rustic  manner.  Chapman 
ROsT'i-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney 
RGsT'j-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  rusty. 
RDs'tle,  (rfis'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  rustled  ;  pp.  rustling,  hustled.^ 

To  make  a  noise,  as  by  the  nibbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves 

to  make  a  low,  continued  rattle. 
ROs'tle,*  (rQs'sl)  ti.  The  noise  of  things  shaken ;  a  ru» 

tling.  Idler. 
ROs'TL^R,*  (rus'l^r)  71.  One  who  rustles.  Scott 
RtJs'TiijNG-,  71.  A  noise,  as  of  leaves  in  motion. 
ROsT'y,  a.  Covered  with  rust;  infected  with  rust;  rusted 

—  impaired  by  inactivity  :  —  surly;  morose. 
ROt,  71.  [ruit^  rut^  Fr. ;  rugituSf  L.]  The  track  made  in  thi 

earth  by  a  wheel :  — copulation,  as  of  deer. 
RDt,  r.  71.  fi.  rutted  ;  pp.  rutting,  rutted.]  To  luat  or 

copulate,  as  a  deer  or  sheep. 
RtiT,*  V.  a.  To  cut  a  line  in  the  soil  with  a  spade;  to  mark 

with  ruta.  London.    To  cover  ;  to  tup.  Dryden, 
Rtl'T^-BA'GA,*  71.  A  vegetable  root  of  the  turnip  kind  ;  the 

Swedish  turnip.  Loudon. 
fRCTH.  71.  Mercy  ;  pity  ;  tenderness  ;  sorrow.  Spenser. 
fRtJTH'FOL,  a.  Merciful;  tender;  sorrowful.  Carew. 
fRfrTH'FtJL-Ly,  ad.  Wofully ;   sadly;   sorrowfully.  Spen 

ser. 
RtJTH^IrESS,  a.  Cruel;  uncompassionate ;  barbarous. 
RtlTH'LESS-LY,  a(f.  Without  pity  ;  cruelly;  barbarously 
RtlTH'LESS-NEss,  71.  Want  of  pity  ;  cruelty. 
RtJ-Ti-Do'sjs,*  71.  [liVTis.']  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in 

which  the  cornea  appears  shrunk  and  puckered.  Brande. 
|RtI'Tl-L^KT,  a.  [rutUansj  L.]  Shining.  Evelyn. 
fRtr'Ti-LATE,  V.  71.  &L  a.   \rutilOj  L.]  To  shine;  to  make 

bright,  Cockeram. 
RtJ'TiLE,*  71.  (JtfiTi.)  A  reddish  or  reddish-brown  mineral, 

containing  titanium.  DaTio. 
Rtl'Ti-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  titanium.  Brande. 
ROt't:?r,  71.  [TTiT/ter,  Teut. ;  reuter,  Ger.]  One  that  ruts, 

[t*\.  horse-soldier ;  a  trooper.  Bale."] 
fRDT'iTER-K'iN,  71.  A  crafty  old  knave.  Ootgrave. 
■fROT'Tj-:ER,  71.  [routier,  Fr.]  A  direction  for  the  route  or 

course  by  land  or  sea  ;  an  old  traveller  ;  an  experienced 

soldier.  Cotgrave. 
ROt'tjsh,  a.  Wanton;  libidinous:  — rutty.  Shak. 
ROT'TISH-Nfiss,*  71.  auality  of  being  ruttish.  Maunder. 
fROT'TLE,  71.  Rattle  in  the  throat.  Burnet. 
RDT'Ty,*  a.  Full  of  ruts  ;  cut  by  wheels.  Hogarth. 
Ry-Xc'p-lite,*    71.    (Min.)    A  name  of   glassy  felspar 

Brande. 
Ry'der,*  71.  A  clause  added.  Mason.    See  Rider. 
Rye,  (rl)  71.  A  species  of  grain  or  bread-corn,  coarser  than 

wheat,  to  which  it  is  the  nearest  allied :  — a  disease  in  a 

hawk.  Minsworth, 
Rye'-Br£ad,*  71.  Bread  made  of  rye.  J3sh. 
Rye'-GrAss,  (ri'grfts)  71.  A  coarse  kind  of  grass: — called 

also  ray-grass.  Mortimer. 
RtN'CHdPS.*  n.  An  aquatic,  palmiped  bird.  P.  Cyc. 
R¥nd,*  71.  A  piece  of  iron  that  goes  across  the  bole  in  an 

upper  mill-stone.  P^ancis. 
Ry'qt,*  71,  (iTidia)  A  peasant ;  a  cultivator  of  the  soa ;  8 

farmer.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ri?TH,*  71.  A  ford.  Scott,  [r.] 

R^t'i-n^,'''  71.  l^VTis-l   (,ZooL)  An  herbivorous  cetacesa 
Brande 


s. 


Sthe  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  abounds  more, 
•  in  English,  than  any  other  consonant.  It  has  two 
sounds :  first,  its  genuine  sibilant  or  hissing  sound,  like 
c  soft,  as  in  sety  son;  secondly,  the  sound  of  z,  which  it 
often  has  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in 
wise,  has.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  5  stands  for  south,  society, 
ahiUingj  &c. 

SXb-^-DIl'l^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  from  which  veratria  is 
obtained:  cevadilla.  Phil.  Mag.    See  Cetadilla. 

SAb-VDIi*  I-JNE,*  71.  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  adbadUla  or  cevadilla.  Francis. 


Bj^~-SM%v,*  ft.  Same  as  Salian,  Ed.  Ency.    See  Sabia 

SVB-K'AN-I^Mj'k  n.  Same  as  Saba'ism  and  Sabiatiism.  EtJ. 
Ency. 

SA'B^-t§M,*  71.  A  system  of  religion,  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  idolatry,  embracing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  together  with  adoiation 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  Sabianiam.  P.  Cyc 

SA-BA'OTH,  or  SXb'^-6th,  [s?-ba'9th,  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Johnson,  Ash,  Barclay,  Dyche,  Rees,  Maunder ;  s^b'^-Sth, 
W.Ja.  Wb.  Entick.l  n.   [Heb.]    Hosts;  armies:  —  used 
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as  a  a««ignation  of  the  Almighty ;  "  the  Lord  of  Sober 
oth."      _  * 

9Xb-BA-Ta'EJ-^n,  71.  One  who  observes  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  instead  of  the  first:  — one  who  observes  the 
Sabbath  with  great  strictness. 

SXb-b^-ta'rj-^n,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabbatarians. 

flAB-B^-TA'Rj-^N-I§M,  n.  The'  tenets  of  Sabbatarians.  Bp. 
Ward, 
Xb'bath,  71.  [Heb.]  Literally,  rest;  time  of  rest:— the 
day  of  cessation  from  labor,  consecrated  to  religious  wor- 
ship, enjoined  upon,  and  observed  by,  the  Jews  on  the 
fieventh  day  of  the  week,  because  "  in  six  days  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
duy,"  and  also  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  their  seventh  day 
was  dated  :  —  but  the  Onristian  Sabbath  is  observed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  ChriPt  on  that  day, 

SXb'bath-Break-er,  n.  A  violator  of  the  aabbath.    [Ob 

SXb'b^th-Break-ing,*  71.  Violation  of  the  Sabbath.  Ch. 

SXB'nATll-Lfiss,  a.  Without  a  Sabbath  or  rest.  Bacon. 

Bab-bXt'ic,         )a.    [sabbaticus,  L. ;  sabbatique,  Pr.]   Re- 

Sab-bXt'j-cal,  \  sembling  the  Sabbath  ;  belonging  to 
the  Sabbath.  —  Sabbatical  year,  every  seventh  year,  among 
the  Israelites,  because  during  that  year  the  land  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow. 

BXb'b^-tI^m,  n.  [sabbatum,  L.]  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  rest,  More. 

BA-Bfil,'LlAN,*  (sgi-bSl'yun)  a.  Relating  to  Sabellius  or  Sa- 
bellianism.  Pearson, 

fi^-BJSL'LiAN,*  (s9-bgKy?n)n.  A  follower  of  Sabellius,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
held  the  scheme  that  has  been  known,  in  modern  times, 
as  that  of  the  modal  trinity. 

S^-BfiL'nAN-i^M,*  (s^-bel'ysin-Izm)  n.  The  doctrine  of 
Sabellius. 

Sa'bi-^n,*  71,  One  of  a  sect  of  idolaters  more  ancient  than 
Moses,  who  believed  in  one  God,  and  paid  adoration  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  to  angels  who  were  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  them,  and  govern  the  world  under 
God.  Ed.  Kncy. —  Called  also  Sabman.-  One  of  an  early 
Christian  sect, 

Sa'bj-*n-I§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sabians.  Ed.  Enq/. 
See  Sabaism. 

BXb'ine,  (s^b'jn)  n.  [sabinej  Fr.  3  sabinay  L.]  A  plant  or 
shrub ;  savin.  Mortimer. 

Babble,  (sa'bl)  n.  [zibellay  L.]  A  small  quadruped  of  the 
weasel  kind,  allied  to  the  marten-cat,  celebrated  for  its 
fur  ;  the  fur  of  the  sable  ;  fur.  Peacham, 

Ba'BLE,  a.  (Her.)  Black.  Spenser.  [Pope. 

Sa'BLB,*  v.  a.  To  darken;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal. 

Sa'ble~MoOse,*7i.  a  name  applied  to  the  lemming.  Booth. 

Sa'ble-stoled,*  o.  Wearing  a  sable  stole  or  long  vest. 
MUton. 

SablierEj  ([sSb'le-ir)  71.  [Fr.]  A  sand  or  gravel  pit. — 
(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  as  long,  but  not  so  thick,  as  a 
beam.  Bailey, 

Sa-bot',  (sa-b5')  n,  [Fr. ;  zapatOj  Sp.]  A  sort  of  wooden 
shoe.  Bramhall. 

Ba'bre,  (sa'ber)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  aword,  with  a  broad, 
heavy  blade,' falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point ;  a  cim- 
eter ;  a  falchion, 

Sa'BBE,  (sa'ber)  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  sabre.  Burke. 

SXB-V-L6s'l-Ty,  n.  Grittiness  j  sandiness.  Bailey.  [R.] 

BXB'v-I'OOs,  a.  [sabuluTttj  h.]  Gritty;  sandy.  Bailey.  [B,] 

SXc,  71,  In  natural  history,  a  bag  ;  a  pouch  ;  a  receptacle  ; 
a  sack.  — (Z.aw)  One  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  lord 
of  a  manor.  See  Soc. 

S^c-CADE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  old  term,  in  horsemanship,  for  a 
jerk  with  the  bridle,  Bailey,  [P.  Cyc. 

BXc'c^TE,*  a.  {Bot.  &c  ^nat.)    Formed  like  a  sac  or  bag, 

B^c-£1hXr'ic,*  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
sugar.  Brande. 

BXc-jBH^-RlF'jfR-oOS,  u.  [saccharum  and  fero^  L.]  Produc- 
ing sugar. 

BXc'CH^-RiNE,  fsSlk'gi-rin  orsSk'*-rIn)  [cKk'^^-rin,  S.  W. 
F.  Ja.  K. ;  sak'^-rin,  J.  Sm.]  a.  [saceharinj  Fr.]  Having 
the  taste  or  other  qualities  of  sugar ;  sweet. 

BXc'BHA-rize,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  sugar.  Qrainger. 

SXc'jBHVRO^d,*  a.  (Min.)  Resembling  the  texture  of  loaf- 
■ugar.  Lyell. 

SXc'jeHVKOlD,*  71.  A  stone  resemblinc  loaf  sugar.  Smart. 

BXc-jeH^ROlD'^L,*  a.  Resembling  sugar,  or  a  loaf  of  su- 
gar ;  same  as  saccharoid,  Ainsworth. 

SXc-jBH^-rSm'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  worts,  and  the  richness  of  saccharine  sub- 
stances. 'Chevalier. 

BXc-«HQ-iiXc'Tfc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk.  P.  Cyc,  

BXc'jCHQ-LATE,*  71.  A  Salt  formed  of  saccholactic  acid  and 
a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

|SXc-5R-Do'TAL,  [sas-er-do't?l,  JT.  J.  F.  Ja.  Svu  R.  fTb. ; 
sa-s?r-(lo't?l,  P.']  a.  [Fr. ;  sacerdotalism  L.]  Belonging  to 
the  priesthood  or  a  priest ;  priestly, 


the  priesmooa  or  a  pn— - ,  ^    -     - 

«lEK,   SIR  J  MOVE,  NOR,   SON;  BOLL,   BUR,   ROliE.  — 9,   ^, 


||SX9-¥B-d6't,^l-lv,*  ad.   In  a  Bacerdotal  manner    P» 

Allen, 
SXcH'i^i.,71,  [sacculnsy  L.]  A  smal.  tack  or  bag.  See  Satch* 

_BL. 

Sa'chem,*  71.  An  American  Indian  chief  or  prince  ;  a  chid 
of  a  tribe.  Mason.  [R  ] 

Sa'ch¥M-d6m,*  71.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem.  Dwight 

Sa'ch?m-shIp,*  7*.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem 
Miles, 

SXcK,  71.  [fTOKKoSi  Gr, ;  mccuj9,,L.]  a  bag;  a  pouch ;  com- 
monly  a  large  bag;  the  measure  of  three  bushels:  —  9 
loose  robe,  ^rmerly  worn  by  women.  —  [saca^  Sp.]  The 
Backing  of  a  town ;  storm  or  pillage  of  a  town  ;  plun 
der. —  [sec,  Fr.]  Canary  wine;  sherry  wine.  Shak.- 
"  The  sack  of  Shakspeare  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now 
called  sherry."  Johnson.  It  is  called  by  Falstatf  Sherru 
sack,  i.  e.,  sack  from  Xeres. 

SXcK,  V.  a.  [i.  SACKED  ;  pp.  sackino,  sacked.]  To  put  intii 
sacks  or  bags. —  [sacar,  Sp.J  To  take  by  storm  j  to  pil- 
lage ;  to  plunder. 

SXcK'^^^E,  71.  Act  of  sacking  or  plundering.  Feltham. 

SXck'bvt,  Tt.  [sacguebutte,  old  Fr.]  A  wind  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  species  ;  the  trombone  of  the  Italians.  Shak. 

SXck'clSth,  71.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made ;  coarse, 
rough  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in  mortification. 

SXck'cl<5thed,  (a&k'klSthd)  a.  Wearing  sackcloth.  Bp 
HaU. 

SXck'er,  71.  One  who  sacks  a  town.  Barret 

SXck'fOl,  71.,-  pi.  SACKFULS.  As  much  as  a  sack  wll. 
hold. 

SXck'jng,  n.  Act  of  plundering  a  town.  Barret,  Coars* 
cloth,  fastened  to  a  bedstead,  and  supporting  the  bed; 
cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made. 

SXck'l^ss,  a.  Innocent ;  weak ;  simple.  Brockett.  [North 
of  England.] 

SXck-p5s'set,  71.  A  posset  made  of  milk,  sack,  &c, 

SXc'r^-mEnt,  [sSk'r^-mgnt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R 
fVb.]  71.  [sacrement,  Fr. ;  sacramentwn^  L.]  The  military 
oath  taken  by  a  Roman  soldier.  —  (Theology)  A  religioui 
rite  or  ceremony  ;  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace;  the  eucharist;  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Among  Protestants,  there  are  two  sacraments,  viz., 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper:  —  among 
Catholics,  seven,  viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist, 
penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 

J):^"This  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sacristyf 
is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a  in  the  first  syllablo 
long,  as  in  sacred ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clear- 
est analogies  in  the  language."  Walker.  The  English  or 
tho^pists  are  unanimous  against  the  practice. 

tSXc'R^-MtiNT,  V.  a.  To  bind  by  an  oath.  Abp.  Laud. 

SXc-r^-mSn'taIj,  a.  Relating  to  a  sacrament;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament ;  sacredly  binding. 

SXc-ra-m£n'tal,  71.  Something  having  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament.  Bp.  Morton,  [r.] 

SXc-R,^-M£N'T^L-Ly,a(f.  After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament 

SXc-r^-mij:n-ta'ri-^n,  71.  One  who  differs  in  opinion,  aa 
to  the  sacraments,  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  applied  by 
them  reproachfully  to  Protestants.  Tijidal. 

SXc-R^-mEnt'^-RV,  71.  [sacramemtarium,  low  L.]  A  sacra 
mental  prayer-book.  ^ftp.  Usher.  Sacramentarian.  StapletoiL 

SXc-RA-m:£nt'^-R¥,  a.  Relating  to  the  sacramentariana  01 
sacraments. 

fSA'cRATE,  o.  a.  [sacro,  L.]  To  consecrate.   Waterhouse. 

Sa'cred,  a.  [sacre^  Fr. ;  sacer,  L.]  Immediately  relating  lo 
God  ;  divine  ;  devoted  to  religious  uses  ;  holy  ;  dedicated 
consecrated  ;  relating  to  religion ;  relating  to.  the  Scrip 
J;ures  ;  not  profane  ;  not  secular  ;  venerable  ;  inviolable. 

Sa'cred-L¥,  ad.  In  a  sacred  manner;  inviolably. 

Sa'cr^d-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  sacred  ;  sanctity. 

Sa-crKf'ic,        )  a.   [sacrijicus,  L.]   Employed  or  used  in 

SA-CRtF'i-CAL,  )      sacrifice.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

|Sa.-cr/f'|-c"a-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sacrificed.  Browne. 

■[Sa-crTf'i-cant,  71.  [sacrjjjcans,  L.]  A  sacrificer.  Hallywek. 

tSXc-Rl-Pl-CA'TOR,  71.  A  sacrificer.  Browne. 

SA-CRlF'f-CA-TO-Ry,  a.  [sacrijicatoire,  Fr.]  Offering  sacri- 
fice. Sherwood. 

l|SXc'Ri-FiCE,  (sak're-f  iz)  [sSk're-f  iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. 
Sm.R.  nit.]  V.  a.  [sac7^er,Fr.;  sflcri^co,L.]'i. sacrificed 
pp.  sACKiFiciNG,  SACRIFICED.]  To  offer  to  Hcaveu  ;  to  im- 
molate as  an  atonehient  or  propitiation  ;  to  de:Jtroy  or  give 
up  for  the  sake  of  something  else  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to 
devote  with  loss, 

J):;^In  the  words  sacrifice,  suffice,  and  discern,  c  ia  al 
lowed,  bythe  common  consent  of  orthoi^pists,  and  by  gen- 
eral usage,  to  take  the  sound  of  z.  Some  speakers,  how- 
ever, pronounce  sacrifice  with  the  proper  sound  of  c  soft 
and  Smart  countenances  this  pronunciation  of  it  when 
used  as  a  noun ;  yet  he  says  it  is  "  the  practice  of  most 
speakers  [to  pronounce  it  sacr\fize],  and  according  tothif 
practice  is  the  word  marked  in  all  former  pronouncing 
dictionaries."  See  Sacrifice,  71.,  and  Sacrament. 

||SXc'rj-fice,  (sak'r?-fiz)  v.  n.  To  offer  sacrifice, 

||sXc'Ri-FicE,  (sak'r?-flz)  [sak're-flz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja 
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S.  B.;  sak'r9-fl3,  ftn.j  n.  [Fr.;  sacrj^um,  L,]  Act  of 
Batrificing ;  that  which  is  sacrificed  ;  an  offering  made  to 
God  j  any  thing  given  up  for  sometbing  else  deemed  of 
Ibbs  value ;  any  thing  destroyed. 

JSXc'ri-fi-c:c:r,  (sak 'r?-f Iz-er)  n.  One  who  sacrifices. 

8ac-ri-fI"cial,  (sak-re-fisii'stl)  a.  Relating  tt)  sacrifice  j 
included  in  sacrifice ;  performing  sacrifice. 

BAc'R}-lE<^E,  (sAk'r^-kj)  n.  [Fr. ;  sacrilegiuntj  L.]  The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  one's  self,  or  to  secular  use, 
what  is  devoted  to  religion ;  the  crime  of  violating  or 
.profaning  things  sacred.    See  Sacrament. 

Bac-RI-le'&ioijs,  (sak-re-ie'jus)  a.  [sacrilegus,  L.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  implying,  sacrilege";  violating  things  sacred. 

SAc-Ri-LE'^ioys-Ly,  (sak-re-IS'jys-l§)  ad.  With  sacrilege. 
■SXo-Ri-LE'qnovs-N£ss,  (-jys-)  n.  Sacrilege. 

SXc'aj-jLE-^feT,  n.  One  who  commits  sacrilege.  Spelman, 

f-SA'cRiNG-,  a.  Consecrating  ;  sacred.  Shale. 

Ba'crJN&-B£ll,*  n.  A  bell  rung  before  the  host.  Skak. 

Sa'crist,  n.  A  sexton  ;  sacristan,  ^ytlffe. 

BXc'ris-tXn,  71.  [sacristain^  Fr.]  One  who  has  the  care  of 
the  vessels  and  movables  of  a  church  ;  a  vestry-keeper ; 
a  sexton.  Bailey.  [R.] 

BXcRis-TV,  n.  [sacrtstie,  Fr.]  An  apartment  in  a  church 
for  keeping  the  sacred  utensils  ;  vestry-room.  .Addison. 

+Sa'crP-sAnct,  a.  Inviolable  ;  sacred.  Mure. 

BXd,  a.  Full  of  grief;  sorrowful;  gloomy  ;  heavy;  melan- 
choly; dull;  mournful;  depressed;  cheerless;  calami- 
tous; afflictive:  —  in  burlesque^  bad;  vexatious;  trouble- 
some ;  inconvenient. 

SAd'den,  (sd.d'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  saddened  ;  pp.  8addkning, 
SADDENED.]  To  make  sad ;  to  make  sorrowful,  melan- 
choly, or  gloomy. 

BXd'den,  (sid'dn)  v.  n.  To  become  sad.  Pope. 

SXd'der^*  n.  A  summary  of  the  Zendavesta  in  Persian. 
Brande. 

BXd'dle,  71.  The  seat  which  is  put  upon  a  horse,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  rider  ;  something  like  a  saddle. 

SAD'DLE,   v.    a.    [i.  SADDLED  ;    pp.  8ADD1.INO,  SADDLED.]    To 

cover  or  furnisli  with  a  saddle  ;  to  load  ;  to  burden. 
(SXd'dle-backed,  (sad'dl-bJikt)  a.  Low  in  the  back,  with 

an  elevated  head  and  neck,  as  a  horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 
8XD'DLE-EXGr§,*n.pi.  Leathern  bags  carried  on  horseback. 

Gent.  Mag, 
SAd'ule-bow,  (^d'dlb5)n.  The  arch  af  the  upper  part 

of  the  saddle,  which  is  to  fit  the  horse's  back. 
SAd'dle-cloth,*   n.    A  cloth  for  a  saddle.  Boswell. 
BXd'dle-gA.LL,*m.  An  injury  caused  by  a  saddle.  Crabh. 
■BXd'dle-horse,*  n.  A  horse  used  for  riding  with  a  sad- 
dle. Booth. 
.8XD^DL,E-iviAK-Ea,  n.  One  who  makes  saddles. 
.■SXd'ul:^r,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  saddles. 
6XD'DL:^;-Ry,*  (sad'le-r?)  n.  The  manufacture  of  saddles ; 

materials  for  making  saddles.  McCvUoch. 
.'SXd'dle-tr£e,*  n.  The  frame  of  a  saddle.  Coioper, 
^BXd-dv-Ce'>n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Sadducees.  Ash. 
'-6Xd'dv-cee,  71.  [Heb.]  One  of  an  ancient  sect  among  the 

.Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 

.existence  of  angels  and  spirits. 
■^S-Xd'dv-cI^M,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees.  More. 
dBX.D'DV-CJZE,*»,  71.  To  conform  to  the  Sadducees.  .dtter- 

.Jbvry. 
•SXd'-eyed,*  (sSd'id)  a.  Having  a  sad  countenance.  Shak. 
eXu'-HEART-i^D,*  a.  Sorrowful;  melancholy.  Shah. 
Rln'.hXi  flf^'  With  sadness  ;  sorrowfully  ;  mournfully. 
SXd'(n^ss,7L  State  of  being  sad  ;  sorrowfulness. 
BAFEj.fl.  [savf,  Fr. ;  salvus^  L.j  Free  from  danger,  hurt, 

or  injury  ;  secure  :  —  trusty  ;    trustworthy  :  — reposited 
'  out  of  the  power  of  doing  harm. 
Bafe,  71.  A  place  of  safety  ;  a  place  for  repositing  things 

where  they  will  be  secure  from  fire,  from  insects,  &c. :  — 

a  buttery. 
fSAFE,  «.  a.  To  render  safe  ;  to  procure  safety  to.  Shak. 
Safe-c6n'dvct,  71.  [sauf'Conduit,  Ft.]  That  which  gives 

a    s;lfe '  passage ;    a  pass-warrant ;  a  convoy;   a    guard 

through  an  enemy's  country  ,  a  safeguard. 
Safe'g-uard,  (saf'gard)  n.  Defence  ;  protection  ;  security; 

convoy,  a  guard  through  an  interdicted  road  granted  by 

the  possessor ;  pass  ;  warrant  to  pass  ;  a  safe-conduct.  — 

An  outer  petticoat  worn  by  women  on  horseback.  Masoiu 
Safe'guXrd,  (saf 'gird)  p.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  protect.  Shak. 
SAFE-KEiip'jNG,*  71.    The  act  of  keeping  safely.  Wyman. 
Bafe'lv,  ad.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  without  danger  or  hurt. 
Bafe'hjeiss,  71.  Exemption  from  danger  ;  safety.  South. 
SAFE-PLilSnijJE,*  n.  (Law)  Security  given  for  a  man's  ap- 

oearance-at  a  day  assigned.  fVhisitaro. 
Bafe'tv,  b.  State  of  being  safe;  freedom  from  danger; 

exemption'from  injury ;  security. 
Bafe'tv-LAmp,*  n.    A  lamp,  invented  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 

which  is  so  constructed  as  to  burn  without  danger  in  an 

«;xplosive  atmosphere,  as  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 
BAFE'TV-V^SliVE,*7t.  A  valve  in  a  steam-engine  that  opens 

f  utward  from  the  boiler,  facilitating  the  escape  of  steam, 

in  order'to  ,^ard  against  accidents  by  the  steair.  obtaining 

tco  iiigh  arpressure.  Francis. 


SXf'fi^ow,  (s3.f 'flo)  n.  Same  as  Bofflower.  Mortimer, 

SXp'flo^-er,  n.  An  annual  plant  j  bastard  saffron^  tiHi 
as  a  dye-stuff,  and  for  making  rouge. 

IISXf'fron,  (saffyrn  or  silPryn)  [sif'fyrn,  PF.  P.  J.  F.\ 
safryn,  S.  Jo.  K.  Snu]  n.  [aaphar.  At.]  A  plant  and 
flower;  the  prepared  stigmata  of  the  flowers,  used  in 
medicine,  confectionery,  &c. 

]|SXf'fron,  (saf 'fyrn)  a.  Yellow ;  having  the  color  of  saf- 
fron.  Shak, 

ISXf'fron,  (sS-f  fym)  v.  a.  To  tinge  with  saflron.  Chaiuer 

|SAf'fron-BXs't^rd,  ji.  A  plant ;  safilower.  MiU&r, 
[SXF'FRpH-Y,  a.  Resembling  or  containing  saffron.  Todd, 

3Ag,  V.  n.  [i.  SAGGED ;  pp.  sagging,  sagged.]  To  sink  in 
the  middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  as  a  long  pole ; 
to  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  hang  heavy,  or  on  one 
side  i  to  bend  ;  to  fail  ;  to  swag.  ShaJc.    See  Swag. 

|SXg,  v.  o.  To  load  ;  to  burden.  Johnson. 

SXg,*  or  SX&'j&iNQ,*  n.  The  state  or  act  of  sinking  in  the 
middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  us  a  long  piece  nf 
limber.  Francis.  _ 

SA'GA,*n.;  pi.  sa'04$.  The  general  name  of  those  an- 
cient compositions,  which  comprise  both  the  history  and 
mythology  of  the  northern  European  nations.  Brande, 

Sa-ga'ciovs,  (s?-ga'shys)  a.  [sagaxj  L.]  ''Quick  of  scent. 
Milton.]  (iuick  in  mental  penetration ;  discerning ;  acute , 
wise;  sage;  judicious. 

SA-&A.'ciovs-Ly,  (s^-ga'shus-Ie)  ad.  In  a  sagacious  manner. 

Sa-&a'ciovs-n£ss,  (sei-ga'shus-n^s)  n.  Sagacity, 

SA-QX9-'|-Ty,  71.  [sagacitd,  Fr. ;  sagacitas,  L.]  Quality  of 
being  sagacious  j  penetration  ;  quick  discernment. 

SXCr'A-MORli,  n.  The  title  of  a  chief  or  ruler  among  soma 
of  the  American  tribes  of  Indians  ;  a  sachem :  —  a  juice 
used  in  medicine.  Johnson. 

SA&'a-p£n,*  n.  A  Persian,  fetid  gum-resin.  McCuUoch.  . 

S^G-A-rE' NVM,* n.  [L.]  Sagapen.SeeSAGApEW.  JlfcC^toeA 

Sa'gar,*  n,  A  species  of  ancient  weapon.  Bryant. 

SXG'A-THy,  71.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  slight  woollen  stuff.  Tatler 

Sa^^e,  n.  [saage^  Ft.]  A  garden  plant  or  herb,  of  several 
sorts. 

SA<j^E,  a,  [sage,  Fr. ;  aaggio.  It.]  Wise  ;  grave  ;  prudent  j 
sapient ;  sagacious  ;  discerning. 

Sa(^e,  n.  A  philosopher ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

Sa(^e'L¥,  ai  Wisely;  prudently;  sagaciously.  Spenser 

Sa^e'ness,  n.  Gravity  ;  prudence.  Jischain. 

SX(;^'EN-iTE,*  71.  {Mill.)  Another  name  forrutile.  Dma. 

SA9^E'R65E,*n.  A  plant  and  flower.  Ash. 

SXG'fiER,*  n.  A  clay  used  in  making  the  pots  in  whirh 
earthenware  is  baked-  —  The  pots  are  called  saggers  oi 
sc^gers.  Brande. 

SXe^fiiNG,*  71.  The  act  of  sinking  or  hanging  down.— 
(JVaut.)  The  arching  downwards  of  the  middle  part  ol 
the  keel  and  bottom  of  a  ship.  Hamilton. 

SX(^'i-nAte,  V,  a.  To  pamper;  to  glut;  to  fatten.  John 
son.  [a.] 

SX(?'JT-TAL,  [sSd'je-t?!,  W.P.Ja.  Sm.  ffb.  ;s^-3it't^lj  S.K.] 
a.  [sagittalis,  L.]  Belonging  to  an  arrow  :  —  resembling  an 
arrow,  as  a  suture  of  the  skull. 

Sa/^'IT-ta' Rf-tis,  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  The  Sagittary,  oi 
Archer;  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Moxon, 

SX(?^'|T-TA"Ry,  7i.  [sagittariusj  L.]  A  centaur ;  an  animal 
half  man,  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver ;  an 
archer.  Shak. 

SA(?'iT-TVR¥»  «•  Belonging  to  an  arrow.  Brovme.  [r.] 

SX(^'1T-TATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  the  head  of  an  an- 
cient arrow.  P.  Cyc 

Sa'©6,  n.  A  species  of  nutritious  fecula  or  starch,  extracted 
from  the  pith  of  a  species  of  East  Indian  palm-tree,  called 
the  sago-palm. 

Sa-goIn',*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  simia.  Jour 
Science.  —  Called  also  sagouin* 

Sa'g^m,*  n.  [L.j  The  military  dress  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates and  dignitaries ;  a  cloak  fastened  at  the  breast  with 
a  clasp.  Brande. 

SA'(|^Y,  a.  [saugij  old  Fr,]  Full  of  sage ;  seasoned  with 
sage.  Cotgrave. 

SXhlIte,*?!.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite  from  Sweden. 
Brande, 

SX'ic,  or  Sa'ik,  71.  [sa'iquej  Fr.]  A  Turkish  merchant-ves- 
sel of  the  Levant,  having  but  one  mast,  and  that  very  high. 

Said,  (sed)  i.  &  p.  from  Say.  Mentioned ;  related  ;  afore- 
said ;  declared  ;  showed.    See  Say. 

Sai'ga,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Sail,  (sal)  n.  [seyhel^  seyl,  D.]  A  surface  obtained  by  can 
vaSj  mat,  or  other  material,  by  tiie  action  of  the  wind  im 
which,  when  extended,  a  vessel  is  moved  on  water :  —>■  a 
ship  ;  a  vessel ;  a  collective  word  for  a  number  of  ships  ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  collective  nuun  in  the  plural 
number;  as,  "a  fleet  of  twenty  saU.^^ —  In  poetry,  wmgs. 
—  To  strike  aailj  to  lower  the  sail;  to  abate  pomp  or  supe- 
riority. 

Sail,  v.  n.  [i.  sailed  ;  pp.  sailing,  bailed.j  To  be  moved 
by  the  wind  with  sails;  to  pass  by  sea,  to  swim  ;  to  pasi 
smoothly  along. 

Sail,  v.  o.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails  ;  to  fly  through 
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5SlL'f-BLB,  a.  Navigable  J  passable  by  shipping.  Cotgrave, 

5AiL'-BORNE,*a.  Carried  by  sails.  Falconer. 

Bail'-broAd,  (aal'brawd)  a.  Expanding  like  a  sail.  Milton. 

BAiL'-CLdTH,*n.  Cloth  used  for  sails.  McOulloch. 

Bail'^eb,  n.  He  or  that  which  sails  ;  a  sailing  vessel. 

Bail'fIsh,*  n,  A  name  applied  to  the  bas king-shark.  Booth, 

SAIL'IKG,*  n.  (JVawt.)  The  act  of  one  Who  sails  ;  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  vessel  is  impelled  upon  the  water,  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  j  the  art  or  act  of  naviga- 
tion. Mar.  Diet. 

Bail'jng-Mas't^r,*  n.  (JVaMf.)  A  subordinate  officer  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  navi- 
gating of  a  ship  under  the  direction  of  the  captain. 
Park. 

Sail'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

Sa.il'-L6ft,*  re.  A  pla'^e  where  sails  are  made.  King. 

Bail'-Mak-er,*  n.  A  maker  of  sails.  ShaJu 

Bail'qr,  n.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  usually 
one  of  those  before  the  mast ;  a  seaman  j  a  mariner. 

BAlL'pR-LiKE,*  o.  Like  a  sailor.  Abbot. 

Bail'v,  a.  Like  a  sail,  Drayton,  [r.] 

Bail'yard,  71.  A  pole  on  which  a  sail  is  extended. 

8aim,  n,  [saim,  W.]  Lardj  goose-grease  Brockett,  [Local, 
England.] 

tSAlN,  i.  ^  jL  from  Say.   Used  for  say.  Spenser.  Said.  Shak. 

BAin'FoKn,  or  Sain'poIn,  [sSln'foin,  W.  J.F.i  sen'fSIn, 
S.  E,  i  san'foin,  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [sainfoin,  Fr.]  A  peren- 
nial plant,  similar  to  lucern,  cultivated  for  fodder. 

BAINT,  (sant)  n.  [Fr. ;  saTtctus,  L.]  A  person  eminent  for 
piety  and  virtue ;  one  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  ;  one  can- 
onized ;  a  sanctimonious  or  very  religious  person. 

Saint,  v,  a.  [i.  sainted  ',pp.  sainting,  sainted.]  To  num- 
ber among  saints  3  to  reckon  among  saints  by  public  de- 
j;ree ;  to  canonize.  South. 

Saint,  v.  n.  To  act  with  a  show  of  piety.  Pope. 

Saint-JIn'drew'^-CrAss,*  n.  A  shrub.  Crahb. 

BAlNT-AN'THp-Ny'^FiRE,*  n.  {Med.)  Erysipelas,  ^oJ/yn. 

Baint-BXr'n^-bV'9-ThIs'tle,*  n.  An  annual  plant. 
Crabb. 

6aint':^d,  a.  Holyr  pious;  virtuous;  sacred.  Shak. 

tSAiNT'i^iss,  n.  A  female  saint.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Baint'foIn,  n.  Same  as  sainfoin, 

Saint'IsMj*  71.  The  quality  or  character  of  saints.  Wood. 

Baint-J6hnV  BrjSad,*71.  A  plant;  the  carob.  Miller. 

Baint-J5hn'|'-Wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant  and  shrub. 

Baint'-IjTxe,  a.  Becoming  a  saint ;  resembling  a  saint. 

6aint'li-n£ss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  saintly.  Ash. 

Baint'lV,  a>  Like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  sEiint.  MiUon. 

aiAiN-T6l'9-9lsT,*  n.  One  who  treats  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints    Ch.  Ob. 

Saint  Pe'ter'^-Wort,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb, 

Batnts'-b^li.,  n.  The  smaller  church  belt,  so  called  be- 
cause formerly  it  was  rung  when  the  priest  came  to  those 
words  of  the  mass,  Sancte^  Sancte^  Sancte,  Deus  Sabaoth, 
that  all  persons  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees.  Bp.  HaU. 

Baint'-seem-JNG,  a.  Appearing  like  a  saint.  Mountagu. 

Baint'ship,  n.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

BaINT-Vi'tus'§-DXnce,*  n.  {Med.)  {Chorea  Sancti  Viti) 
A  convulsive  or  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  of  the 
limbs,  a  disease  that  commonly  occurs  in  childhood.  Dun- 
glison. 

Sake,  tu  {sac,  Sax.  j  saeke,  D.]  Final  cause ;  end  ;  purpose ; 
reason  ;  account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Ba'keb,  71.  [sacre,  Fr.]  A  species  of  hawk: — a  piece  of 
artillery.  Derham. 

BXk'er-et,  71.  The  male  of  a  saker-hawk,  Bailey. 

SALf'-n.  [L.j  Salt:  —  the  scientific  term  for  salt,  used  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  FUnjer. 

Bal'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sold;  vendible;  fit  for  sale; 
marketable. 

Sal'^-ble-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  salable. 

Siii'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  salable  manner. 

B^  T^A'cioys,  (sa-la'shus)  a.  [salaXfli.;  salacBj  Fr.]  Lust- 
f U ;  lecherous;  lewd';  wanton.  Dryden. 

Sa-i*a'ciovs-LV.  (sMa'shus-l?)  ad.  Lecherously  ;  lustfully. 

S^-LA'cioys-NEss,*  II,  Q.u<ality  of  being  salacious.  Bailey. 

B^-  lX9'i-TV,  71.  {^folaeUasj  L.]  Lust ;  lechery.  Brovme. 

BXl'ad,  n.  [salade,  Fr  ;  aalaet,  Ger.]  Food  of  raw  herbs, 
generally  aressed  with  vinegar,  salt,  oil,  &c.  Vulgarly 
corrupted  to  saUet. 

SXii'AD-TNG,*7t.  Vegetables  used  for  salad.  SaL  Mag. 

Sala'l-Berry,*  71.  A  fruit  from  the  valley  of  the  Oregon, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  of  a  dark  purple  color, 
and  of  sweet,  pleasant  flavor.  Farm,  Ency. 

S4.-l'Am\  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  salutation.  Sir  T.  Herbert 
A.  Hindoo  salutation  or  act  of  worship,  Malcom. 

5Xi*'a-mXn-DER,  71.  [salamandre,  Fr. ;  salamandray  L.]  The 
nnrne  of  a  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  which  have  some 
affinity  to  lizards.  The  salamander  has  been  fabled  to 
live  in  fire,  and  to  be  very  poisonous. 

BXi.'a-mXn-der'9-HAir',  or -Wool,  71.  Asbestos.  Bacon. 

BAL-i-MXN'DRiNE,  a.  Resembling  a  salamander. 

BXl-AM-Mo'nj-Xc,*  n.(CAem.}  Muriate  of  ammonia,  a  salt 
formed  from  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia.  Brande. 


Salamstone,*  n.  (Min.)  An  ornamental  stone,  which  c« 

curs  in  small  transparent  crystals  ;  a  species  of  sapphlro 

Ure. 
SXl'^-r|Ed,*  (s5r9-rid)p  a.  Having  a  salary.  Q.u.  Ren 
SXl'^-RY}  n,  [salairBj  Fr. ;  jroZorium, X.]  An  annual  or  p» 

riodical  payment  for  services ;  stipend ;  wages ;  hire  ;  at 

lowance. 

SXL'A-RV,*  v.   0.    [t.  SALARIED  ;  ]]J>.    SALABTICfO,    SALARIED.] 

To  fix  a  salary ;  to  pay  a  stipend  to    Ch.  Ob. 

Sale,  n.  [sal,  Icel.]  Act  of  selling;  state  of  being  sold; 
state  of  being  venal;  vent;  power  of  selling;  market; 
auction.  \JA  wicker  basket.  Spenaer.] 

tSXL-:?-BBOs'|-TV,  n.  [salebrosus,  L.]  State  of  being  rough 
or  rugged.  Feltham. 

tSXL'?-BROtJs,  a,  [saiebrosuayL.]  Rough  ;  uneven  ;  rugged 
Cotton, 

S^-l£p',  [ssi-15p',  Sm.;  sa'l?p,  JTb.J  n.  [Turk.  ^  Pr,T  A 
powder  prepared  from  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orcnia 
Kind:  —  called  also  salop  and  aaloop.  McCvllcsh,  beo 
Salop.  _ 

SXl-e-ra'tvs,*  n.  A  sort  of  refined  pearl-ash.  Adams. 

Sale^'man,  n.;  pi.  sale§'m?n.  One  who  sells  goods  r« 
merchandise ;  one  employed  in  selling. 

SXl'ET,  n.  See  Sallet. 

Sale'work,  (-wurk)  n.  Work  for  sale;  work  carelessly 
done  for  sale.  Shak. 

Sa'li-Xnt,  a.  [sailUnU,  Fr.]  {Her.)  Being  in  a  leaping 
posture,  as  a  lion.    See  Sauent, 

SXl'jc,  [siil'ik,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash.]  a.  [salique,  Fr.]  Exclud- 
ing females  from  inheriting. —  The  salie  laiff  is  a  fiinda- 
mental  law  of  the  French  monarchy,  by  which  femalei 
are  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

SXl'i-cTne,*  n.  A  febriftige  substance  of  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained, in  prismatic  crystals,  from  the  bark  of  the  willow 
Ure. 

Sa'li-£nt,  [8a'l5-6nt,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  aai'yent,  S.  JS. 
J^. ,-  sal'yent,  K.]  a.  [saliens,  L.]  Leaping ;  bounding 
moving  by  leaps;  shooting;  projecting;  springing  01 
shooting  with  a  quick  motion.  —  (ifer.)  Being  in  a  leap* 
ing  posture.  —  Salient  angle,  an  angle  of  a  polygon  pro* 
jecting  outwards. 

Sa-l1f'er-oGs,*  a.  Producing  salt. — {Oeol.)  The  salifer' 
oils  system  denotes  the  series  of  calcareous,  argillaceous. 
and  sandy  strata,  locally  and  frequently  productive  of 
rock  salt  or  brine  springs,  and  of  gypsum.  P.  Cyc 

SXL'f-Fi-A-BLE,''-  a.  Capable  of  being  converted  into  salt. 
Brande. 

SXl-I-FI-cX'ti<?n,*  n.  The  act  of  salifying.  Ure. 

SXL'J-FY,*  v.  a.  [i,  SALIFIED  ;  ;)2>.  baliftino,  salifiedJ 
To  convert  or  form  into  salt.  Ure. 

SXl'j-g5t,  n.  [saligot,  Fr.]  The  water-thistle. 

SXl'Jn,'*'  n.  A  dry,  saline,  reddish  substance,  obtained  from 
the  t^hes  of  potato  leaves,  &c.  Loudon^ 

SXl-j-na'tion,  n.  [salinatorf  L.]  Act  of  washing  with 
salt  liquor,  Cfreenhill, 

S^-LINE',  [sgt-lin'j  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  sj-lln' 
or  sa'Iin,  W.]  a.  [salinitSf  L.]  Consisting  of  salt ;  impreg- 
nated with  salt;  containing  salt. 

Sa-line',*  71.  A  repository  of  salt ;  a  salt-pit.  Scott. 

SA-l'lNE'NE3s,*n.  The  state  of  being  saline.  Smart. 

Sii-LlN'l-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  salt.  Smart. 

Sa-li'nq-t^r-rene',*  a.  Partaking  of  salt  and  earth. 
Smart,  [Broione.  ""R-l 

Sa-li'novs,    a.    [salinuSf    L.]     Containing   salt;   saline. 

SA-LfQUE'j  (sj-16k')  a.  [Fr.]  Same  as  salic    See  Salic. 

Sa-li'v^,  71,  [L.]  pi.  SA-Ll'v^.  The  fluid  that  is  secreted 
into  the  mouth  by  the  salivary  glands ;  every  thing  that 
is  spit  up. 

Sa-l!'val,  [ss-li'v?!,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Sm.  R. ;  b^V^-v^  or 
S9-li'v?l,  W.]  a.  Relating  to  saliva  ;  salivary. 

SXl'j-vXnt,*  a.  Promoting  salivation.  CaldwelU 

SXl'i-v^rV,  a.  Relating  to  saliva  or  spittle.  Orew. 

SXl'j-vate,  v.  a,  [j.  SALIVATED  ;  pp.  salivating,  salivat* 
ED.l  To  purge  by  the  salivary  glands.  Wiseman.  Td 
produce  a  fiow  of  saliva. 

SXl-1-va'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  salivating ;  excessive  flow  ot 
secj-etion  of  saliva,  as  produced  by  mercury,  &c. 

SA-Li'voys,  [sgi-li'vus,  S.  F.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,•  s?t-IT'vus  of 
sai'e-v5s,  W.  P.]  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  saliva 
or  spittle.  [willow.  P.  Cyc 

SA'ZfX,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees ;  the 

SXl'LI^t,  n.  [aalade^  Fr.]  A  helmet.  Chaucer. 

SXl'LET,  n.  A  corruption  of  salad.  Boyle.  See   Salad. 

SXl'I*ET-Tng,  n.  Same  as  sallet.  and  siding.  Mortimer. 

fSXL'Ll-ANCE,  7t.  Act  of  issuing  forth;  sally,  Spenser. 

SXl'low,  (sSl'lol  71.  [saulcj  Fr.J  A  small  tree  comprising 
several  species  of  s(ulz,  resembling  the  willow  or  osier. 

SXl'low,  a.  [salo^Ger,;  sale,  Fr.]  Yellow,  as  from  illness 
yellow  ;  pale  ;  sickly. 

SXL'Lpw-N£ss,  (salM9-n€s)  n.  Yellowness;  sickly  pale- 
ness. [EncVt 

SXL'Lpw-THbRN,*n.  An  ornamental  tree  or  shrub.  Farm. 

SXl'lv,  71.  [salUie,  Fr.]  An  eruption  or  issue,  as  from  « 
place  besieged  ;  quick  egress  ;  excursion  ;  flight ;  sprigtv* 
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!y  ftxeition  ;  escape :  —  levity ;  extravagant  flight  IVoIic ; 
wild  gayely. 

AXl'lV)  ^>  n.  [*.  sallied;  pp.  salltino,  ballied-I  To 
issue  uut  suddenly ;  to  make  an  eruption. 

BXl'lv-port,  71.  A  gate  at  which  sallies  are  made  ;  a 
postern  gate :  — in  fire-ships,  the  place  of  escape  for  train- 
firers. 

BAL-MA-Gt5N'Di,  n.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  with  oil, 
vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions ;  a  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  seasonings  ;  a  medley.  Cotgrave. 

BXl'mj-Xc,*  71.  Sometimes  used,  as  a  contraction  for  sal- 
ammoniac.  Francis, 

BXlm'qn,  (sAm'uu)  n.  IsalmOj  L. ;  saumon^  Fr.]  A  fish 
highly  valued  for  food. 

BXlm'pn-£t,*  (s&m'9-nSt)  n.  A  little  salmon  ;  a  samlet. 
Johnson,  [Brandv. 

SXl'mp-noId,*  71.   {Ich.)    A   sofl-finned,  abdominal   fish. 

SXlm'qn-PTpe,*  n.  A  device  for  catching  salmon.  Crahb. 

SAlm'qn-trout,  (sSm'tin-trbat)  n.  A  trout  that  has  some 
resemblakice  to  a  salmon.  iValton. 

S^-l66n',  n.  [salon^  saUe,  Fr.,  from  the  Ger.  aaL]  A  spa- 
cious hall  or  room  j  a  state-room. 

Sa'l<?p,  or  Sa-i*66p',  tu  [sa/ep,  Turk.]  A  powder  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orchis  kind,  sometimes 
used  as  food  :  —  called  also  salep. 

BXl'pi-c6n,  or  Sal-pi'cpn,  [sll'pe-kSn,  Sm.  Wh.;  sgtl- 
pc'kgn,  K.  Johnson,]  n.  A  kind  of  farce  or  stuffing,  put 
into  holts  cut  in  legs  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton.  Bacon. 

SAX.' fIa'Xj*  n.  {aaXiTiyl,]  (.^nat.)  The  eustachian  tube, 
or  channel,  between  the  mouth  and  the  ear.  Brande. 

BXii-PRV-N£ii'L^,*  n.  (Chem.)  Fused  nitre,  cast  into  cakes 
or  balls.   Ure. 

tSXL-SA-Mi?N-TA'Rl-ot3s,  a.  {salsomentariuSf  L.]  Being 
salt  or  salted.  Bailey. 

Bal-seignette,*  (s51-san-y6t')  n.  (Chem.)  Tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda :  Rochelle  salt.  Brande. 

BXl'si-fV)  n  [L>]  An  esculent  garden  vegetable;  the 
oyster  plant ;  goat's  beard. 

S^L-stL'LA,*  71.  [Sp.]  An  herbaceous  plant  from  Peru,  the 
roots  of  which  are  eaten  like  the  potato.  Farm.  Encij. 

SXl-sq-X^'ID,  a.  [salsus  and  acidusj  L.]  Having  saltness 
and  sourness.  Floijer. 

SXl'sq-la,*  71.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  saltwort.  Crabb. 

SAL-StJ'^|-NOOs,  a.  [salsuffinettx,  Fr.,  from  salsugo,  L.] 
Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt.  Boyle. 

BAlt,  71.  [saltj  Goth.]  Common  salt,  a  substance  used  for 
seasoning,  being  a  muriate  of  soda  ;  that  whicli  seasons 
or  preserves  from  corruption  :  —  taste  j  smack  ;  wit ;  merri- 
ment.—  (Chem.)  Any  substance  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline  or  salifiable  base. — pi. 
Popularly  used  for  salts  taken  as  medicine  ;  as,  "  Epsom 
salts." 

SALT,  a.  Having  the  taste  of,  or  preserved  by,  salt ;  as, 
salt  fish  j  impregnated  with  salt;  abounding  with  salt. 
—  [salax^  L.  Lecherous  ;  salacious.  Shale.] 

SALT,  V.  a.  [L  SALTED ;  pp.  SALTirfc,  SALTED.]  To  season 
with  salt,  St,  Matt.  V. — v.  n.  To  become  impregnated 
with  salt. 

|SXLt,  71.  [sault,  old  Fr. ;  saltuSf  L.]  Act  of  leaping ;  a 
skip;  a  leap.  B.  Jonson. 

tSXL'TANT,  a.  {saltans J  lu.]  Jumping;  dancing.  Holland. 

SAl'tate,*d.  71.  [salto^  L.]  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  skip. 
Month.  Rev. 

S^L-TA'TlpN,  n.  \sdltaXiOy  L.]  Act  of  leaping  or  jumping; 
beat ;  palpitation.  Wiseman. 

SXl-tA-TO^RI-oDs,*  a.  Saltatory.  Kirby. 

SAl't^-tq-rV,*  a.  Adapted  to  leaping;  jumping ;  skip- 
ping. Brande. 

Salt'-b6x,*  n.  A  sort  of  musical  instrument.  Bosioell, 

SAlt'-cAt,  n.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salterns,  which 
attracts  pigeons  ;  a  mixture  given  *o  pigeons. 

SALT'ci!:L-LAR,  V.  [saliere^  Fr.]  A  small  vessel  for  hold- 
ing salt  on  the  table. 

SAlt'er,  71.  One  who  salts  ;  one  who  sells  salt, 

SjAlt'ern,  71.  A  salt-work  ;  a  place  for  making  salt. 

SAlt'-green,*  a.  Sea-green  ;  green  like  the  sea.  Shdk. 

SXl'TIER,  or  SAL'TJRE,Ti,  [saultoir^  Fr.]  {Her.)  A  cross 
with  two  feet,  as  if  capable  of  leaping,  as  an  X,  or  an 
ordinary  in  the  form  of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

•fSALT-JN-BXN'cp,  n.  [saltare  in  banco.  It.]  A  quack  or 
mountebank.  Browne. 

SAlt'ing,*  71.  Act  of  impregnating  with  salt: — a  salt- 
water marsh.  Loudon. 

KAlt'isii,  a.  Somewhat  salt.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

SaLt'less,  a.  Having  no  salt ;  insipid. 

SAlt'lv,  ad.  With  taste  of  salt;  in  a  salt  manner. 

SAlt'-mXhsh,*  n.  A  marsh  sometimes  overflowed  with 
salt-water.  -5sA. 

SAlt'-mine,*  n.  A  place  where  salt  is  found.  McCulloch. 

BAlt'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  salt  ;  taste  of  salt. 

RXlt'-pXn,  n.  SauiKj  as  salt^it.  Bacon. 

BAlt-pe'TRE,  /■-ne'ter)  n.  Nitre  ;  nitrate  of  potash.  Bacon. 

BAlt'-pTt,  n.  A  pit  or  place  where  salt  is  obtained;  a 
salt-mine;  salt-work. 


SALT'-RHEfTiw,*  (-TiSm)  n.  A  kind  of  /erpes  ;  an  afirec(..itn 
of  the  skin.  Dr  Relfe. 

SAlt'-wA-t?r,*  71.  Water  containing  salt.  Brande. 

SALT'-wA-T:q:R,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  used  at,  sea.  Shak. 

SAlt'-work,  r-wUrk)  n.  ,■  pi.  sAlt'-wprks,  (-wiirks 
A  saltern  ;  a  place  where  salt  is  made. 

SAlt'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  genus  of  plants  growing  on 
the  sea-coast ;  salsola.  Crabb. 

fSALT'Y,  a.  Somewhat  salt.  Cotgrave. 

S^-Lu''BRi-otis,  a.  [salubris,  L.]  Wholesome;  healthful; 
promoting  health ;  nealthy ;  salutary. 

Sa-lu'bri-pDs-lv,  ad.  So  as  to  promote  health.  Burke. 

Sa-lu'brj-oDs-nEss,*71.  Q-uality  of  being  salubrious.  Mien, 

SA-Lu'BRl-xy,  71.  [salubritej  FrJ  duality  of  being  salubri- 
ous ;  wholesomeness  ;  health  fulness. 

SXl'V-TA-bi-LV,*  ad.  In  a  salutary  manner.  Ed.  Rev 

SXl'v-ta-rJ-nSss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  salutary. 

SXl'V-TA-RV)  a.  [salutaire^  Fr. ;  salutaris,  L.]  Wholesome  j 
healthful ;  safe  j  advantageous  ;  contributing  to  health  ol 
safety  ;_  beneficial. 

SXl-v-tA'tipn,  71.  [Fr. ;  salutatioj  L.]  Act  or  style  of  salut 
ing;  a  salute  ;  an  act  of  civility ;  greeting;  address. 

SA-LU'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Containing  salutations;  greeting , 
as,  "  a  salutatory  oration."  KirkUind.  [U.  SJ 

fS^-LU'T^-Tp-RV,  n.  [salutatoriumj  low  L.]  Place  of  greet- 
ing. Milton. 

S^-lute',  v.  a.  [saluto,  L. ;  saluer,  Fr.]  [i.  saluted;  pp 
SALUTING,  8AH1TED.]  To  greet ;  to  show  civility  or  respect 
to  ;  to  hail ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  kiss. 

Sa-lCte',  71.  Salutation ;  greeting;  a  kiss.  —  (Jlfil!.)  An  ex- 
hibition of  respect  and  honor,  performed  in  diflferent  ways 

Sv^ut'er,  n.  One  who  salutes. 

SAl-V-tIf'er-oOs,  a.  [salut^fery  L.]  Healthy;  bringing 
health  ;  salutary.  Ricaut. 

SXL-v-TlF'ER-pDs-Ly,*a(/.  In  a  salutiferous  manner.  Cud- 
worth. 

SXL-VA-BTL'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  salvable.  Sanderson. 

SXl'va-ble|  a.'  [salvoy  salvus,  L.]  That  may  be  saved* 
that  may  be  kept  safe. 

SXl'va-ble-n£ss,*  n.  Salvability.  jSsA. 

SXli'v^(?-E,  n.  [salvage^  Fr.]  {Mercantile  law)  A  compen 
sation  for  saving  or  preserving  a  vessel  or  merchandise 
from  wreck  or  utter  loss. 

tSXL'vA^E,  a.  [saulvage,  old  Fr.]  Rude;  cruel:  — now 
savage. 

SXl-va-tEl'l^,*  71.  (J3nat.)  A  vein  of  the  arm,  terminat- 
ing in  the  fingers.  Brande. 

SAL-vA'TlpN,  n.  [salvatiOf  low  L.]  Act  of  saving ;  state  ol 
being  saved  ;  deliverance  from  any  evil,  especially  froiD 
eternal  death  ;  reception  to  heaven. 

SXL'VA-Tp-RY,  n.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  preserved. 

lis  AL  VE ,  (s'Av  or  sal  v)  [sav,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,■  sai  v,  W.  J 
F. ;  saiv  or  silv,  Ja.]  n.  [sealf^  Sax. ;  salbon^  Goth.]  A  gluti- 
nous composition  or  ointment  applied  to  wounds  and 
hurts;  help;  remedy.  05" "Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
this  word  is  originally  and  properly  salf;  which,  having 
salves  in  the  plural,  the  singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed 
from  it ;  sealf,  Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  salvus,  Latin. 
There  is  some  diversity  among  our  orthoepists  about  the 
I  in  this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be 
pronounced  ;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make 
it  mute  ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways  ;  and 
Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in  the  noun,  but  sounded  in  the 
verb.  The  mute  I  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this  word 
by  ccUve  and  halve ;  but,  as  they  are  very  irregular,  and  are 
the  only  words  where  the  I  is  silent  in  this  situation,  (foi 
valve,  delve,  solve,  Sec,  have  the  I  pronounced,)  and  as  thii 
word  is  of  Latin  original,  the  I  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
served in  both  words ;  for,  to  have  the  same  word  sound 
ed  differently  to  signify  diflTerent  things,  is  a  defect  in 
language  that  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided." 
Walker. 

||Salve,  (sAv  or  s"41v)  V.  a.  [salbon,  Goth. ;  salben,  Ger.^  [i. 
salved; pp. SALTING,  SALVED.]  To curo  with medicaments 
applied  ;  to  help ;  to  remedy.  [To  help  or  save  by  a  salvo 
or  an  excuse.  Hooker.] 

SXl'ver,  [sai'ver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  n.  A 
plate  on  which  any  thing  is  presented. 

SXl'vi-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  sage.  P.  Cyc. 

SJIi'rb,'  71.  [salvo  jure,  L.]  pi.  sXl'v6e§  or  sXl'VO?. 
Something  reserved  when  other  things  are  granted  ;  an 
excfcption  ;  a  reservation  ;  an  excuse. 

SXl-Vp-lXt'|-L5,*7i.  Asesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Ore. 

SXL'vpRy*  n.  (Law)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  cargo  from 
impending  wreck  or  destruction,  Boiivier. 

Sa-ma'ra,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  indehiscent,  superior  fruit  or  nut, 
or  a  kind  of  one-seeded,  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  a  wing 
at  one  end.  Brande. 

Sa-mXr'j-tan,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  district  o| 
Samaria ;  one  of  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  in  tha 
Pentateuch  only,  and  with  whom  other  Jews  refused  ti 
have  dealings. 

SvMXR'i-T.^N,a.  Pertaining  to  Samaria  or  the  Samaritais 
denoting  a  sort  of  Hebrew  alphabet. 
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8XM'v^STD,*fl.  Resembling  a  samara.  Brande, 

B*-MXrv'RA,  n.  See  Simak. 

BAm'bo,*  71.  i  pi.  sXm'b6§  or  sXm'boes.  The  offspring  of 
a  neg^o  and  mulatto.  Ency. 

BAm'b  Oke,*  lu  [sambuca,  L.]  A  musical  instrument,  ^scham. 

SAME,  a.  Isame,  Icel.  j  sama,  aamo,  M.  Goth.l  Identical ;  not 
different ;  not  another ;  being  of  the  lilte  Icmd,  sort,  or  de- 
gree ;  that  which  was  mentioned  before. 

{Same,  ad.  Together.  Spenser. 

Same'ne;ss,  71.  State  of  being th.  same:  identity. 

3A'Mj-^N,*a.  Relating  to  the  ialar-d  of  Samos.  Gent  Mag. 

Sa'MI-^l^*  n.  [Ar.]  A  hot,  arid  wind,  common  in  Africa, 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c. ;  the  simoom  ;  the  kamsin.  P.  Cyc. 

JSa'MITe,  71.  [sarait,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  silk  stuff.  Chaucer. 

BXm'let,  n,  A  small  fish,  called  also  the  parr  and  salmo- 
ne(;  the  fry  of  the  salmon. 

BXM-9-THaA'ci-^N,*?i.  A  native  of  Samothracia.  Ency. 

BXm-6J-ede§',*  (sam-ai-edz')  n.  pi.  A  people  of  Tartary. 
B^mskaw. 

SXmp,*  n.  Indian  corn  broken  coarse  and  boiled,  to  be  eat- 
en with  milk  or  butter:  —  from  the  Indian  word  naw- 
saump.  R.  ffiUiams. 

SXm'phire,  (salm'fir)  n.  [Saint  Pierre,  Fr.l  A  plant  which 
grows  on  rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  used  for  pickling. 

Bam^plb,  n.  A  part  shown  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole ;  a 
specimen  ;  example  ;  pattern. 

fSXM'Pi^EjV.  a.  To  show  as  a  specimen  ;  to  exemplify  Mede. 

BXm'pl^r,  71.  [exemplar,  L.]  A  pattern  of  work;  a  speci- 
men, particularly  of  a  girl's  improvement  in  needlework. 

BXm'shVj*  n.  A  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from  rice.  Stuart. 

ISXN-A-BlL'j-Ty,*  n.  auality  of  being  sanable.  Med.  Jour. 

BsXN'i-BLE,  [san'9-bl,  S.  fV.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.i  sa'n^-bl, 
JVares,  Buc/iaiian.]  a.  [sanabUy  old  Fr. ;  sanabiliSy  L.]  That 
may  be  cured  ;  curable.  More,  [r.] 

[jSXN'A-BiiE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  sanable.  J3sh. 

VSA-NA^TIpN,  71.  [ija7ia(io,  LJ  Act  of  curing,  Wiseman. 

BXn'^-tIve,  a.  [soTio,  L.]  Powerful,  or  tending  to  cure  i 
healing ;  sanatory. 

BXN'A-TiVE-NJiss,  71,  Q-uality  of  being  sanative. 

BXN'^-Tp-aV)*  "•  Relating  to  health  j  sanative.  Dr,  Fran- 
cis. 

tSXwCE'BfiLL,  71.  A  corruption  of  saintshell;  which  see. 

fSXHC'Ti-ri-CATE,  ».  a.  [sancti^co,  low  L.J  To  sanctify. 
Borrow. 

8XNC-Tj-Ff-C ACTION,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sanctifying  ;  state  of 
being  sanctified  or  made  holy  ;  consecration. 

SXnc'X(-fi-:^r,  n.  One  who  sanctifies  :  —  the  Holy  Spirit. 

BXnc'T[  FY,Cs{ingk'te-fi)D.a.  [sanctijier^  Fr. ;  sauctifico^  L.] 

[i.    3ANCTIKIBD  ;   pj>.  aANCTIFYING,  SANCTIFIED.]      To    free 

trom  the  power  of  sin  ;  to  make  holy;  to  make  a  means 
of  holiness  ;  to  make  free  from  guilt ;  to  consecrate  -y  to 
purify. 

EXwc-TJ-MO'ni-oDs,  (sSngk-te-mo'ne-us)  a.  [sanctimoniay 
L.]  Saintly  ;  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  Milton. 

EXNC-Tj-MO'wi-oDsLy,  ad,  In  a  sanctimonious  manner. 

SXn.c-T}-mo'nJ-oOs-n£ss,  tu  State  of  being  sanctimoni- 
ous. 

EXNc'Tj-Mp-Ny,  71.  [sanctimoniay  liJ]  Holiness  ;  scrupulous 
austerity  ;  appearance  or  pretence  of  holiness. 

EXnc'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  sanctioy  L.]  That  which  sanctions, 
confirms,  or  renders  obligatory;  act  of  confirming  or 
sanctioning;  confirmation;  ratification. 

EXnc'tion,  (sangk'shun)  v.  a.  [i.  sanctioned  ;  p;;.  3anc- 
TioNiNG,  SANCTIONED.]  To  glvc  a  sanction  to ;  to  counte- 
nance ;  to  support ;  to  authorize.  Burke. 

BXnc'tj-tude,  71.  [sancttts,  L.]  Holiness;  sanctity.  JI/ii(o7i. 

EXNc'Tf-Ty,  (singk'te-te)  n.  [sanctitasy  L.]  Holiness;  state 
of  being  holy  ;  goodness  ;  purity  ;  godliness  ;  a  holy  being. 

|3Anct'v-*-rize,  (saLngkt'yy-gL  riz)  v.  a.  To  shelter  by 
means  of  sacred  privileges.  ShaJt. 

BXnct'V-4-RV,  (sangkt'yu-gi-r?)  n.  [sanctuaire,  Fr. ;  sanctiL- 
Kriuviy  li.]  The  penetraXiay  or  most  retired  and  sacred  part 
f  f  a  temple  ;  a  holy  place  ;  a  temple  ;  a  consecrated  build- 
ing ;  holy  ground  j  an  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of 
civil  power  j  shelter  ;  protection. 

UlNC'TV^t  SXno-to' RJ7M*  [L.]  "The  Holy  of  Holies," 
The  innermost  or  holiest  place  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
where  the  ark  was  kept ;  the  sanctuary.  Crabb. 

BXnd,  n.  [sandy  Sax. ;  sandy  Dan.  ^  D.]  Particles  or  powder 
arising  from  the  breaking  or  crumbling  of  stone  ;  minute 
grains  of  stone.— p^.  Barren  country  covered  with  sand. 

BXnd,  v.  a.  [i.  aAWDED  ;  pp.  sanding,  sanded.]  To  sprinkle 
with  sand  ;  to  drive  on  sands. 

BXn'd^l,  71.  [sandal^^  Fr. ;  sandaliumj  L.]  A  loose  shoe ;  a 
sort  of  slipper.  Milton. 

BiN'D^L-WooD,*  (-wfld)  n.  The  heart  of  a  small  oriental 
tree  resembling  the  myrtle,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance, 
and  used  for  dyeing.  —  It  is  called  also  red  saunderSy  or 
Sanders  wood.   Ure, 

BAn'da-rXjBH,  71.  [sandaracaj  L.]  A  gum  resin  which  oozes 
from'the  common  juniper,  used  in  making  varnish  ;  — 
when  pulverized,  sometimes  called  pounce:  —  a  native 
fossil,  of  a  bright  red  color;  a  combination  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur. 


SXnd'  bXo,*  n.  A  bag  for  sand  j  repository  for  sand  FMk 
SXnd'-bSnk,*  n.  A  bank  of  sand.  Qoldsmit/t 
SAni>'-bXth,*7i.  a  vessel  filled  with  heated  sand,  for  dry 

ing  precipitates,   Slc:  —  a  bath  made  of  warm  sand 

JFVands. 
SXnd'-blind,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by  whic^ 

small  particles  appear  to  fly  before  them.  SAo/c 
SXnd'-box,"  71.  A  box  for  holding  sand.  Owm. 
SXnd'b5x-Tree',  7u  a  tree  whose  pericarp  bursts,  and 

scatters  its  seeds. 
SXnd'-bDq,*  n.  An  insect.  Smart. 
SXnd'-crXck.*  n.  A  fissure  in  a  horse's  hoof.  Loudoju 
SXnd'eb,  a.  Covered  with  sand ;  barren ;  sandy. 
SXnd'-eel.  n.  A  kind  of  eel  found  under  the  sand. 
SXn-de-ma'ni-an,*  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a 

Scotch  divine': — in  Scotland  c&Hed  Qlassite,  from  Joho 

Glass.  Bitck. 
SXn-de-ma'ni-an-I^M,*  71.  The  principles  of  the  Sanie- 

manians.  Ec.  Rev. 
SXN'DEJEH.lNO,yi.  A  sort  of  moor-fowl,  similar  to  the  pewit 
SXn'der^,  71.  [santaluviy  It.]  See  Sand. il-Wood. 
SXnd'-Fl6od,*  (sand'fladj  iu  A  flowing  of  sand  in  a  de« 

ert.  Smart. 
SXnd'-fly,*  71.  A  minute,  troublesome  fly. 
SXnd'-GlXss,*  n.  An  hour-glass.  BosweU. 
SXnd'-Heat,  n.  Heat  of  warm  or  hot  sand. 
SXnd'-HIlll,'*'  71.  A  hill  of  sand,  or  a  hill  covered  with  sand 

Pennant. 
SXnd'h6p-per,*71.  a  little  crustaceous  animal.  RogeL 
SXnd'j-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sandy.  South. 
SXnd'ish,  a.  Like  sand  ;  loose  ;  not  compact.  Evelyn.  [R.J  , 
SXnd'J-yer,  n.  Saline  matter,  or  impurities  which  rise  as  a 

scum  upon  glass,  during  its  fusion  in  the  furnace  :    ' 

called  also  gUiss-ffall. 
SIn' DlXy*  ot  Slip DYXy*  n.llt.']  A  kind  of  minium.  Crabb. 
SAnd'-MaR-tin,*  71.  A  species  of  swallow.  Pennant. 
SXnd'pip-er,*  71.  A  bird  allied  to  the  snipe.  P.  Cyc 
SXnd'stoive,  n.  Stone  composed  of  agglutinated  particlefl 

or  grains  of  sand,  of  different  varieties,  some  calcareous, 

and  some  silicious  ;  a  species  of  freestone. 
SXND'-STbRM,*7i.  A  violent  commotion  of  sand.  Qoldsmitk 
SXnd'wIch,*  (sand'widj)  n.  Two  slices  of  bread  with  a 

slice  of  meat  between  them.  Bulwer. 
SXnd'-Worm,*  (-wurm)  n.  A  species  of  worm.  Pennant, 
Sand'wort,*  C-wiirt)  n.  A  genus  of  small  plants  ;  arena- 

ria.  Farm.  Ency. 
SXnd'v,  a.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand ;  unsolid. 
Sane,  a.  [sanusy  L.]  Sound;  healthy}  not  Insane  : — gen- 
erally applied  to  the  mind, 
Saxe'n^ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  sane;  sanity   Bailey. 
SXng,  7.  from  Sing.  See  Sing. 
SXn-s^-ree',*  71.  A  beverage  made  of  wine,  water,  and 

sugar.  Dr.  Madden. 
SANQ-FROiDy  (s'ing'frwi')  71.  [Fr.]  Cold  blood  ,  coolness, 

freedom  from  ardor  or  warmth  ;  indifference.  Sheridan 
SXn'9^1-Xc,*  n.  A  Turkish  officer,  governor  of  a  sangiacate, 

or  a  district  forming  part  of  a  pachalic.   Srande.    bea 

Sanjak. 
SXn'(^i-a-cate,*  71.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  sangiac.  Eticy. 
San-g-uj(f'er-ous,    (s&ng-gwif'er-us)    a.    [sangu^er,  L.] 

Conveying  blood  ;  as,  "  a  sanguiferous  vessel."  Derham, 
SXN-&UJ-Fi-CA'TI9N,  (sSing-gwe-f?-ka'shun)  iu  [Fr. ;  son- 

guis  and  facioy  L.]  Production  of  blood  ;  the  conversion 

of  the  chj'le  into  blood. 
SAh'gui-fi~er,  (3§.ng'gwe-f  1-er)  n.  [aanguis  and  faciOy  L  1 

A  producer  of  blood  ;  that  which  sanguifies.  Floyd. 
SXn'gu|-fy,  (sang'gwe-f  i)  i;.  ti.  ^80710-1415  and /acio,  L.]  [t. 

9ANGUIFIEO  ;  pp.  sanouifying,  sANGUiFiED.]  To  proQuce 

blood.  [Maunder 

SXn'guin-^-ri-n£ss,*  n.    Q,uality  of  being  sanguinary 
S'XM'&uiN-jJL-Ry,  (sang'gwjn-^-r?)  a.  [sanguinariusjlj.]  Cru- 

el ;  bloody  ;  bloodthirsty ;  murderous. 
SXn'g-ujn-VI^Vj   «•    [sanguinairBy  Fr.]    An  herb.    Mj»- 

worth. 
SXn'g-UJNE,  (8S.ng'gW!n)  o.  [sanguiny  Fr. ;  sanguineus,  from 

sanguisy  L.]  Red ;  of  the  color  of  blood  ;  abounding  with 

blood:  —  warm;  ardent;  confident;  inclined  to  expect 

much. 
SXN'GU}NE,7t.  Blood  color.  Spenser.    Bloodstone.  CotgravA. 
tSXrf'GUfNE,  V.  a.  To  stain  with  blood;  to  ensanguine 

Fanshawe. 
SXN'GU}NE-Ly,  (sa.ng'gwin-le)  ad.  Ardently ;  confidently. 
SXn'guine  n£ss,  n.  Ardor ;  state  of  being  sanguine. 
S^N-GuIn'js-oOs:    (s^ng-gwin'e-Qs)     a.     [sanguineusy   I* , 

Constituting  blood ;  abounding  with  blood;  plethoric, 
JSAN-GUlN'l-xy,  71,  Sanguineness.  Swift. 
San-guIn'q-len-C¥,*7i.  Bloodiness.  More. 
S^N-GUlN'p-L£NT,*a.  [Fr.]  Tinged  with  hlood.  Dimglison 
SXn'gui-sOge,*  7t.  A  leech  or  bloodsucker.  Smart. 
SXn'he-drIm,  [sSln'he-drim,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu  R. , 

B^n-he'drjm,  Taylor^s  Calmct,]  n.  [Heb.]  The  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  or  chief  council,  among  the  Jews,  consist- 
ing of  71  members,  including  the  high-priest,  who  pre^ 

sided.  1 
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FXn'i-clb,  t'B'in'^  kl)  n.  [Fr. ;  aanictda,  L.]  A  perennial 
plnnt  i  aeif-heaJ. 

Sa'jv^-E9,  (sa'ni-Sz)  n.  [L.]  (Med,)  A  tbin,  unhealthy,  pu- 
rulent discharge  from  wounda  and  sores. 

Ba'N|-oDs,  a.  Emitting  sanies  i  ichorous  j  serous. 

BXN'j-TA-uy,*  a.  Relating  to  health;  sanatory.  Ec.  Rev. 

GX'S'i-'XYi  n.  [sanitasf  L.]  Sta,te  of  being  sane  ;  soundness 
ofuiind.  Shak. 

fiAN'jXK,*«.  A  military  division  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
the  commander  of  the  division:  —  called  sanjakj  aanjak 
beyy  or  simply  bey  ;  sangiac.  P.  Cyc.    See  SAPfaiA.c. 

SXwK,  (sangk)  i.  from  Sink.  See  Sink. 

SXn^,  (sanz)  prep.  [Pr.]  Without ;  destitute  of.  SAoft. 

BiM'scK-iT,  71.  [rfa/wcrito,  i.  e.  polished,]  The  learned  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan  and  of  the  Bramins.  —  It  is  the  pa- 
rent of  most  of  the  £at<t  Indian  languages. 

SAJVii-Ccri.OTTE^*  (s'4ng'kiS-16t')  n.  fPr.,  without  breeches,] 
A  man  shabbily  dressed  ;  a  ragamunin.  Ed.  Rev. 

BXN5-cu'i.9T-Ti§M,*  7u  Dress  and  manners  of  sans-culottes. 


Saivs-SoucIj*  (s'ing-sa-ae')  I|Fr.]  Without  care.  Ency. 

BXN'TA.-L.iNE,*  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  red  sandal  or 
sauuders  wood.  Brande. 

Ban'ter,  v.  71.  See  Saunter. 

SXn'tpn,  11.  A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  dervise. 

BXn'tq-junBj*  iu  a  vegetable  principle  possessing  acid 
properties,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  artemisia  santonicaj 
or  southern-wood.  JP.  Cijc. 

BXf,  tu  The  vital  juice  of  plants  and  trees,  or  the  fluid 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  sent  upwards  into  the 
stem,  branches,  and  leaves.  —  (Mil.)  A  trench  for  under- 
mining:— sap-wood.  See  Sap-wood. 

SXp,  V,  a,  [sapery  Fr. ;  zapparBf  It.J  [i.  sapped  ;  pp.  sap- 
ping, SAPPED.]  To  undermine  j  to  subvert  by  digging }  to 
dig,  as  a  trench. 

SXp,  v.  TU  To  proceed  by  mine  j  to  proceed  invisibly. 

6Xp'^-j6,*  or  SXp-a-jou',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  animal 
of  the  genus  simia.  Jour,  ScL 

BvpXn'-Wood,*  (-wad)  n.  A  kind  of  wood  similar  to 
Brazil-wood,  found  in  India,  used  for  dyeing  and  inlay- 
ing. Ure. 

BXp'fOIj,*  a.  Full  of  sap;  containing  sap;  sappy.  Coleridge. 

8Xp'grb£N,*  n.  A  pigment  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
juice  of  buckthorn  berries  to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ba-phe'na,*  ?i.  [(ra0^f.]  {Anal.)  The  large  vein  of  the  leg, 
which  ascends  over  the  external  ankle.  Brande,  —  {Min.) 
A  bluish  mineral  substance.  Crabb. 

BXph'jR£,  n.  See  Sapphire. 

SXp'jd,  a,  [sapidus,  L.]  Tasteful ;  palatable ;  stimulating 
the  palate,  .^rbuthnot. 

8^-Plu'}-TVt   I  n.  Tastefulness  ;  power  of  stimulating  the 

SXp'(D-n£ss,  {      palate.  Browne. 

Sa'p;-&NC£,  n.  [Fr. ;  sapientia,  L.]  Wisdom;  sageneas. 
Orew. 

^a'pi-£nt,  o.  [sapienSf  L.]  Wise ;  sage.  Milton. 

8a-P}-£n'ti^i<,  a.  Teaching  wisdom.  Richardson.  [R.] 

fSA-PI-J&H'TIAL-LV,*  ad.  In  a  wise  manner.  Baxter. 

Sa'pi-]?n-tize,*  v.  To  grow  or  make  wise.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

BXP'Li^ss.a.  Wanting  sap;  wanting  vital  juice;  dry;  old; 
husky.  Dry  den. 

SXP'LfNG',  n.  A  young  tree  ;  a  young  plant.  Shak. 

SXp-p-NA'cEoys,  (sap-9-na'shus)  a.  [sapo,  L.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  soap ;  resembling  soap  ;  soapy. 

tSXp'Q-NA-Ry,  a.  Saponaceous.  Boyle. 

S^-pSn'i-fi-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  saponified.  PhU.Mag. 

Sa-pGn-J-fi-ca'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  making  soap,  or  of 
changing  into  soap.  Brande. 

B4,-P6N't-FY,*  V.  a.  [i.  SAPONIFIED  ;  pp.  BAPONIFTINO,  SA- 
PONIFIED.] To  convert  into  soap.  P.  Cyc. 

BXv'q-nIne,*  n.  A  peculiar  substance  contained  in  the 
root  of  the  aaponaria  o^idnaiiaj  producing  lather.  Brande. 

BXp'9-NiTE,*n.  Ujlin.)  A  soft,  white  mineral.  Dana, 

Sa'pQr,  71.  [L.]  Taste  ;  power  of  affecting  the  palate. 

BXP-p-R'iF'lc,  a.  [soportffif  iifi,  Fr.  i  sapor  and /acio,  L.]  Pro- 
ducing taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 

BXp-P-bIf'jc-k£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  saporific.  Scott, 

BXp'P-roDs,  a.  Savory  ;  tasteful.  Bailey,  [r.] 

SXp'pAre,*  wSXp'pXr,*7u  {Min.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
cyanite.  Brande, 

SXp'per,  n.  [sapear,  Fr.]  One  who  saps;  one  who  digs  a 
trench  or  undermines ;  a  kind  of  miner. 

BXP'phjc,  (s4f 'f  jk)  a.  [SapphiciLs,  L.,  from  Sappho.]  Denot- 
ing a  kind  of  verse,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greek  poetess  Sappho,  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 

SXp'PHJC*  (s&f'fik)7t.  A  sapphic  verse.  Ed.  Rev. 
ISXp'phire,  (saf 'f  ir)  [s&f'fir,  S.  W.J.  F.Ja,Sni.i  siif'flr, 
P.]  n.  [sapphirua,  L.]  A  precious  stone,  or  very  hard 
gem,  consisting  essentially  of  crystallized  alumina,  of  va- 
rious colors ;  the  blue  variety  being  generally  called  sap- 
phire ;  the  redf  the  oriental  ruby ;  and  the  yellow^  the 
oriental  topaz. 
JISXp'PHiRE,*  (sAf 'fjr)  a.  Resembling  sapphire.  MUton, 

BXp'phir-jne,  (saf 'f  ir-m)  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  sapphire. 


SXp'phir-Ike,*  (sKffjr-ln)  i*.  {Min.)  A  miueta    f-esem 

bling  sapphire.  Dana. 
SXp'pi-Nlhss,  n.  State  of  being  sappy  ;  Juiciness 
SXp'pV}  a.  Abounding  in  sap;  juicy;  succulent;  young. 

not  firm ;  weak  ;  soft  ;  silly  ;  foolish. 
SXp^-RoTj*  n.  A  disease  of  ttinber.    See  Drv-Rot 
SXp'svgo,*  n.  [acliabzieger,  Ger.]  A  kind  of  Swiss  cheesbs 

of  a  dark   olive-green  color.  —  Written  also  chapsager 

Farm.  Ency. 
SXp'-wood,*  (-wad)  71,  The  alburnum  of  a  tree,  being  tb« 

newly-formed  and  light-colored  wood  which  is  next  ta 

the  bark,  and  through  which  the  sap  flows  most  freely 

Brande. 
SXr'a-b^-Tte,*  n.  A  kind  of  oriental  monk  or  cccnobit* 

Wdddington, 
SXr'a-baWd,  71.  [larabandaj  Sp. ;  sarabandcj  Fr.]  A  Span 

ish  dance :  —  a  musical  composition  in  triple  time,  similax 

to  a  minuet 
SAr'vc£k,*  71.  A  name  adopted  by  the  Arabs  after  their 

settlement  in  Europe ;  a  Mahometan.  Ency. 
SXr-a-c£n'jc,        i  a.  Relating  to  the  Saracens,  or  to  tbeil 
SXR-A-c£N'f-cAL,  )     architecture  ;  called  modern  Qothic, 
Sar'bXc,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  grunting  ox  of  Tartary.  Booth 
SXr'cX§M,  71.  laarcasmBj  Fr. ;  sarcasmus,  L. ;  aapKa^u^^  Gr 

A  keen  reproach  ;  a  taunt ;  a  cutting  jest ;  satire  perbonal 

and  severe  ;  a  gibe. 
tS^R-cXs^Moys,*  a.  Reproachful ;  sarcastical.  Hudibraa 
S^R-cXs'Tfc,        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sarcabm 
Sar-cXs't|-cal,  {      keen;  taunting;  severe. 
SAR-cXs'Tl-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  manner  ;  severely 
Sar'cjbl,*  7k  The  pinion  or  outer  joint  of  a  bird's  wing 

Booth, 
SXrce'n^t,  (s'irs'n^t)  n.  Fine,  thin,  woven  silk. 
Sar'cle,  (sir'kl)  V.  a.  [sarcler,  Fr. ;  sarculo,  h.]  To  waed 

corn.  Ainsworth,  [r.} 
SXr'cp-carp,*  71.  {Boi)  The  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  be- 
tween the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  P.  Cyc 
SXR'cp-CEl.E,7i.  [ffapj  and  «fiAij,  Gr.;  ^arcoceZe,  Fr.]  A  tu- 
mefaction of  the  testicle. 
Sar-cp-c6l'l^,*  71.  [L.1  A  tree,  and  a  gum  resin  wbicb 

exudes  from  the  tree,  and  is  used  for  flesh-wounds.  Brande^ 
Sar'cp-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite,  of  a  flesh- 

color.  Brande. 
Sar-cP-l69'|-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  sarcology.  Smart. 
SAR-c6L'p-9-iST,*  n.  One  versed  in  sarcology.  Dunglison. 
SAR-coL'p-^y,*  71.  [(Tiip^  and  Ao>'/>.]  That  part  of  anato- 
my which  treats  of  the  flashy  part»  cf  the  body.  Brande, 
Sar-co^m^,  7t.  laapKojpu,]  A  fleshy  excrescence  or  lump 

a  morbid  tumor.  Bailey, 
S^R-cdM'V^oi^s,*  a.  Relating  to  sarcoma.  Dunglison. 
S^R-cdPH'A-CrO0s,a.  [i7a/i|and  ^dyu.]  Flesh-eating;  feed 

ing  on  flesh. 
S^R-CbPH* A-Gi^Sy  71.   [L.]  pi.  L.  S^R'CbPH'4-pii  Eng 

s^r-coph'a-gOs-^^  ;  —  the  former   plural  is  the  mon 

common.    A  stone  coflin  or  receptacle  for  a  dead  body. 
S^R-c6ph'a-(?y,  (s^r-kof'gi-je)  -n.  [oapi  and  ^ayuu]  The 

practice  of  eating  flesh.  Browne. 
Sar-c6t'ic,  n.   [o-afjf,  Gr.  j   sarcotigue.  Ft.]   A  medicine 

which  fills  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh ;  same  as  incarnativ6. 

Wiseman. 
Sar-cot'ic,*  a.  Generating  or  breeding  new  flesb.  Ash. 
fSAR-cv-iiX'TipN,  71.   [sarcalusy  L.]  The  act  of  weeding 

Bailey. 
Sard,*  n.  (Miiu)  A  mineral,  which,  when  held  up  to  the 

light,  is  of  a  deep  red  color :  —  a  fish.  Ure, 
Sar'dan,'''  71.  A  fish  like  the  herring.  Smart.  [dine. 

Sar'del,7i.  A  fish:  —  astone: — called  also  sardo and  sar- 
IISar'djne,*  or  Sar'dine,*  [sar'djn,  P.  F.  K. ;  s'ir'din, 

S.  W.  J.  Ja.]  a.  Relating  to  the  sardlus ;  as,  the  sardint 

stone.  Ency.  [scales.  McCuUock. 

IISar'dine,*  or  SXr'dine,*  n.  A  fish  with  gold-colored 
S^R-bIn'j-^n,'''  a.  Relating  to  Sardinia.  Murray. 
SXR'D{-t)s,  71.  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Rev.  xxi. 
SXr'doIn,*  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  sard.  Smart. 
S^R-do'N}-an,  a.  Same  as  sardonic.  Bp,  Hall. 
Sar-d5n';c,  a.  Forced  or  feigned,  as  applied  to  laughtei, 

smiles,  or  grins.  Spenser. —  Sardonic  Zau^A,  a  convulsive 

laugh,  said  to  have  been  first  observed  in  those  who  ate 

the  herb  sardonia^  which  grows  in  Sardinia. 
Sab'dp-N$x,  [sSLr'd9-nix,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  s^r-do'njx, 

S,  E,]  n.  A  precious  stone ;  a  chalcedony  ^pr  camelian,  of 

a  reddish-yellow  or  orange  color. 
Sark,  n.  A  shirt  or  shift.  Arbutlinot  [North  of  England.] 
SXrk'in&,*  71.  Thin  boards  for  lining,  6lc.  ;  boarding  fui 

slates,  Loiidon. 
SXr-men-ta'ceovs,*  (-shys)  a.  (Bot.)  Twiggy ;  sarmen- 

tose.  Samilton. 
Sab-m:?n-t6se',*  a.  (Bo(.)  Having  leaves  in  bunches,  and 

only  at  the  joints.  Crabb. 
Sarn,  n,  A  pavement,  or  stepping-stone.  [Local,  Eng.J 
SA'ROSj*n,  An  ancient  astronomical  period  or  cycle,  tbt 

origin  and  length  of  which  are  unknown.  Brande. 
SXr'pl4.r,*  71.  Half  a  pack  of  wool,  containing  40  tods 

Crabb. 
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6ab'PLI£R,  (aar'plfir)  v.  [sarpiUi&rej  old  Fr.]  A  piece  of 
canvas  for  wrapping  up  wares  ;  a  packing-cloth.  Bailey. 

BAR'RVsiNE,7i.  A  plant;  a  kind  of  birth-wort.  —  (Fort) 
A  kind  of  portcullis  or  hearae. 

SXb's^,  Tt.  Sarisaparilla.  Johnson. 

■Xtt-s^PA^RlLi'LA,  n.  A  medicinal  plant  and  its  root;  a 
specie!  of  amilax  ;  a  drug. 

fSXRSE,  71.  [aassurcj  old  Fr.]  A  fine  lawn  sieve  ;  a  searae. 
BarreU  [BaUey. 

tSARSE,  ».  a.  [soBsery  Fr.]  To  siil  through  a  aarse  or  searae, 

tSART^n,  Wood-land  turned  into  arable  land.  BaUey. 

B*r-TO'b;-Ds,  71,  [sartor,  L.,  a  tailor.]  {Anat.)  The  muscle 
which  serves  to  throw  one  leg  across  the  other ;  called 
the  tailor^s  raMscie.  Paley, 

BAsH,  n.  A  band ;  a  belt  worn  for  ornament ;  a  silken 
band  worn  by  otlicers  in  the  army,  and  by  the  clergy 
over  their  cassocks  ;  and  also  as  a  part  of  female  dress.  — 
(J3rcli.)  A  piece  of  frame-work  for  holding  the  squares  of 
glass  in  a  window  ;  a  window  ao  formed  as  to  be  let  up 
and  down  by  pulleys. 

tiASH,  »,  a.  [i.  SASHED  ;  pp,  sashiwg,  sashed.]  To  dress 
with  a  aash  :  —  to  furnish  with  sash-windows. 

BXsH '-Frame,*  n,  {Arch.)  A  wooden  frame  into  which  a 
sash  is  fitted.  Brande. 

tSisu'dON,  7i._  A  leather  stufiing  in  a  boot.  Ainsworth. 

bXsh'-WIn-dow,*  n.  A  window  made  of  a  wooden 
frame  and  large  squares.  Ash. 

Basin,*  n.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

SAs's^-frXs,  71.  [sasajras.,  Sp.]  A  tree,  the  wood  and  bark  of 
which  are  aromatic  and  medicinal. 

fSAssE,  (Bis)  n.  [saSy  D.]  A  kind  of  sluice  or  lock.  Pepys. 

SAs'sp-LlNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  'Native  boracic  acid  from  Saaao, 
in  the  Florentine  territory.  Brands. 

BAt,  i.  &.  p.  from  Sit.  See  Sit. 

SA'T4.]Vy  [sa't&n,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.;  sa't^n  or 
sUt'^n,  W.isH'^rij  J\rare3.'\  n.  [Heb.]  The  adversary; 
the  devil.  ^fCr  "  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced 
as  if  written  Sattant  but  making  the  first  syllable  long 
is  so  agreeable  to  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged 
wherever  custom  will  permit,  and  particularly  in  proper 
names.  Cato,  Plato,  &c.,  have  now  universally  the  penul- 
.  timate  a  long,and  slender;  and  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  word  in  question  should  not  join  this 
class.  Mr.  Nares  and  Buchanan,  only,  adopt  the  second 
Bound;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Dr.  Ash, 
the  first."  Walker. 

Ba-tAn'^c,        j  a.  Belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  Ihe 

S^-Tlv'i-C^li, )     devil ;  diabolical ;  evil ,  false. 

S^-tAn'{-c^l-lv,  a(2.  In  a  Satanic  manner  ;  diabolically. 

SvtAn'J-c^l-n£ss,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  satanical.  Ash. 

Sa'tan-I^M,  71.  Extreme  wickedness,  [r.] 

Sa'T^N-Ist,  n.  A  wicked  person.  Oranger.  [r.] 

BAtc'h':^l,  n.  [seckely  Ger. ;  sacculusy  £.]  A  little  bag  or 
sack,  commonly  a  bag  used  by  schoolboys.  Shak. 

Sate,  v.  a.  [satioy  L.]  \i.  sated  ;  pp.  sating,  sated.]  To 
satiate  ;  to  glut ;  to  pall.  Milton. 

Bate'less,  a.  Insatiable.  Young.  [R.] 

BAT'?L-LiTE,  [sit'el-it,  S.  W,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s?-tSl'- 
|t,  KenricJc]  lu  [satellesj  L. ;  sateUite,  Fr.J  pi.  sAt'el- 
LITES.  A  small  planet  revolving  round  a  larger;  or  a 
secondary  planet  which  revolves  about  a  primary  planet ; 
an  attendant;  a  follower. 

j)5-"Pupe  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  this  word  tipon  the  second  syllable,  and,  like 
the  Latin  plural,  has  ipven  it  four  syllables : 
'  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  aatellitef.  are  less  than  Jove.*  Essay  on  Man. 
This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  in  good  poetry."  Walker, 

fiiT-?L-Li"TioVS,  (s4t-§I-iish'i^sj  a.  Consisting  of  satel- 
mca.  Cheyne._ 

Si'TJ-ATE,  (sa'sh^-at)  V.  a.  [satioy  L.]  [i.  satiated;  pp. 
jATiATiNG,  sATiATKD.J  To  satisfy ;  to  fill;  to  glut;  to 
jf*U  ;  to  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  saturate  ;  to  cloy. 

Si'TJ-^TE,  (sa'she-3t)  a.  Glutted;  full  to  satiety.  Pope. 

Ba-tj-a'tiqn,  (s^-sh?-a'shyn)  n.  Act  of  satiating ;  state 

of  being  filled.  Whitaker.  [rJ 
B^-Ti'ip-Ty,  [s9-t5'?-te,  W.  P.  X  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  a^-aV- 
9-1?,  S.  i  sa'she-te,  £  ]  ti.  [satietasy  L, ;  sati6tiy  Fr.J 
State  of  being  satiated  ;  fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleas- 
ure ;  more  than  enough  ;  excess  ;  wearisoraeness  of  plenty. 
SAt'jn,  n.  [Fr. ;  sotti/i,  D.]  A  thick,  closely- woven,  glossy 

Bilk. 
SAT'fN,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  satin.  Ash. 
BXt'j-n£t,  n.  A  sort  of  slight  or  thin  satin:  —  a  twilled 

stuff,  or  cloth,  made  of  wool  and  cotton. 
SAt'|H-FloV^-¥R,*  «•  {BoU)  A  plant  and  flower,  Hamil- 
ton, 
BAt'}N-SpAr,*  71.  (Min.)  Fibrous  limestone.  Hamilton. 
SXt'jn-Wood,*  '■-wad)  n.  A  fine,  hard,  lemon-culored, 

East-Indian  wood,  having  a  fragrant  odor.  Francis. 
8XT'fN-¥,*  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of,  satin.  P.  Cyc 
Satire,  (sa'tur,  sat'ir,  or  sSt'ur)  [sfiL'tyr,  S,  P.  J.  F. ,-  aat'yr. 


jr.  <8^  Mires,  Entick ;  a&t'Ir,  W6  sa'tur,  sat'vr,  sa  tTi 
or  s&t'Ir,  W. ;  s^'tur,  Ja. ;  aa'tir,  SC&nrick.]  n.  [satyra  ot 
satira,  L.J  A  composition,  commonly  in  poetry,  in  whiclj 
vice  or  tolly  is  censured  or  exposed  to  hatred  or  con- 
tempt;  if  personal,  it  becomes  a  lampoon:  — ridicule; 
sarcasm;  wit;  irony;  humor.  J)i;^"The  first  mod« 
[sa'tLirJ  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith,  The  short 
quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked.  The  third 
[sa'tlrl  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Kenrick;  and  for  the  fourtli 
[s^t'Ir]  we  have  no  authorities.  —  Bitt,  though  the  first 
mode  of  pronouncing  ihis  word  is  the  must  geiiuial  and 
the  most  agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  the  second  aeemi 
to  be  that  which  is  most  favored  by  the  learned,  because 
say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the  Latin  satyra  is  short.*' 
Walker. 

S^-TiR'jc,        )  a.  [satiricusy  L.]  Belongirg  to,  or  contain 

S^-TlR'j-CAL,  )    ing,  satire  ;  censorious ;  severe  ;  sarcastic. 

S^-tIr'j-cal-L¥,  ad.  Ina.  satirical  manner;  severely. 

Sa-tIr^j-c^l-ness,*  Ti.  Quality  of  being  sat.rical.  FuUtr 

SAT'}R-isT,  71.  One  who  writes  or  makes  use  of  satire. 

SAt'jr-ize,  t).  a.  [satirisery  Fr.]  [i.  satirized;  pp.  bat 
iRiziNG,  sATiRizED.J  To  exposc  by  satire ;  to  censure, 
as  in  a  satire  ;  to  ridicule. 

SAt-js-fAc'tion,  71.  Isatisfactioy  L.]  Act  of  satisfying; 
state  of  being  satisfied ;  that  which  satisfies ;  content- 
ment;  compensation ;  remuneration;  requital;  convic- 
tion; gratification;  amends;  atonement  for  a  crime j 
recompense  for  an  injury. 

SAt-is-fAc'tjve,  fl.  [satisfactusy  L.]  Giving  satisfaction ', 
satisfactory.  Browne.  [R.J 

SAT-is-FAc'TQ-Rf-LV,  ad.  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SAt-|S-fXc't<?-rj-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  satisfactory 

SAt-js-fAc'tp-rv,  a.  Giving  satisfaction  ;  giving  content, 
gratifying;  pleasing;  making  amends. 

SAT'js-Fi-ER,  n.  One  wJio  satisfies. 

SXt'js-FY,  V,  a.  [satitfacioy  L.j  [i.  satisfied  ;  pp.  »ati» 
FYiNG,  SATISFIED.]  To  pleasc  f ully ;  to  content;  to  feed 
to  the  full ;  to  gratify ;  to  satiate ;  to  glut ;  to  recom- 
pense ;  to  appease ;  to  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  oi 
suspense  ;  to  convince.  , 

SAt'Js-fy,  v.  71.  To  give  content  or  satisfaction.  Locke. 

Sa'tive,  a.  [sativusy  L.]  Sown  ;  fit  for  sowing.  Evelyn,  [r.^ 

Sa' THAPy  [sdi'tt^p^  J.  K.  Sm.  Rees ;  si'trjp,  Ja.i  sat'rjp 
Wh.l  71.  [Per.]  A  Persian  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  provinca 

SXt'r^-pAi.,*  a.  Relating  to  a  satrap  or  satrapy.  Smart. 

SAt'ra-py,  [s4t'r?i-pe,  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  sa'tr?-pe,  Sm.]  n.  Th« 
government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap.  Milton. 

SAt'v-r^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  saturated.  Orew. 

SAt'v-rAnt,  a.  [saturans,  L.]  Having  power  to  saturate 

SAt'V-TIATE,  (sat'yy-rat)  v.  a.  [saturo^  L.]   [i.  saturated 
pp.  SATURATING,  SATURATED.]  To  impregnate  till  no  mor« 
can  be  received  or  imbibed  ;  to  fill  full. 

SAt'V-rate,*  a.  Being  full;  saturated.  Cowper. 

SAt-M-ra'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  saturating ;  state  of  being  satu 
rated  ;  repletion  ;  fulness. 

SAt'vr-day,  71.  [from  Saturn;  dies  Saiumiyh.]  The  sev 
enth  and  last  day  of  the  week. 

fSA-Tu'Ri-TV,  n.  Isaturitdy  old  Fr.]  Repletion.   Warner. 

SXt'vrn,  [sit'yrn,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Rees;  sa'tyrn,  S.  J 
F.i  s'i'turn,  yo. ;  sa'turn  or  sat'iirn,  W.  K.]  n.  [Satamus 
L.1  (Mythol.)  An  ancient  Italian  deity,  under  whom  the 
golden  age  is  fabled  to  have  existed.  — (Astron.)  A  plane! 
in  the  solar  system,  supposed  the  most  remote  of  the 
planets,  before  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  —  (Alchemy)  The 
emblem  of  lead.  — (ifer.)  Black  color  in  coats  of  arma 
&5=  "  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [sa^tyrn]  i> 
not  the  most  general,  but  by  far  the  most  analogical, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Satan;  but  there  is  an 
additional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigh  greatly 
with  the  learned,  and  tliat  is,  the  a  is  long  in  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
adopt  the  second  pronunciation  [sat'urn]  of  this  word ' 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Dr.  Ash,  the  first."  Walker. 

SlT-jjR-jHA' LX~^y*  n.pl.  [L.]  An  ancient  festival  of  Sat 
urn,  celebrated  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  December 
Braride. 

SAt-vr-na'L(-aw,  a.  [Satumaliay  L.1  Sportive;  loose, 
like  the  feasts  of  Saturn.  Burke. 

S^-TiJR'Ni-^N,  a.  [satnmiiLSy  L.]  Happy  ;  golden,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Saturn  : —  applied  also  to  a  sort  of  Iambic  verse 

SAt'vr-nine,  a.  [satnrnhmsy  L.]  Not  light  or  nit*rcurial 
but  gloomy  and  grave,  as  if  born  under  the  influence  oi 
Saturn;  melancholy;  heavy;  sad. 

tSAT'vR-NlsT,  71.  One  of  saturnine  temper.  Browne, 

SAt'vrn-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  metallic  substance  separated 
from  lead  in  torrefaction.  Urc. 

SA'TyR,  fsa'tur  m-  sat'jr)  [sa'tyr,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Wb. ;  sSt'yr 
Sm.  ,■  s'i'tur,  Ja. ;  sa'tyr  or  sat'yr,  W.  K.]  n.  [satyrus,  L. 
]^Mythol.)  A  sylvan  god,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  bt 
rude  and  lecherous. 
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T-v-tt  Vfils,  r  (Med.)  Lascivious  madneaa  ;  priapism ; 
an  exG-  js  cf  seminal  secretion.  Floysr. 

<^-t5r'  J,*a.  Relating  to  satyrs.  Bryant. 

Ba-t!?r,'i,-pn,  71.  [L.]  A  provocative  plant;  ragwort.  Pope. 

^AUCE,  (sElws)  n.  [sauce,  Fr.  j  salsa.  It.  j  aalsus,  from  saltOj 
L.]  Something  eaten  with  ford  to  improve  its  re'ish ; 
something  stimulating.  Shak  —  Impudence  ;  anuciness. 
JVij.  [VulgarJ — Any  son  of  vegetable  eaten  with  flesh 
meat.  Forty,  [This  use  is  provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial or  vulgar  in  the  United  States.]  —  To  serve  one  the 
tame  sauce,  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another.  [Vulgar.] 

EAUCE,  V.  a.  [i.  3AUCED  i  pp.  SAUCING,  SAUCED.]  To  scoson  j 
to  stimulate.  [fTo  gratify  with  rich  tastes.  Sliak.]  . 

BAucE-^-LONE',*  n.  A  plant;  jack-by-the-hedge.  Booth. 

9Auce'b5x,  n.  An  impertinent  or  saucy  fellow.  Brewer. 

Bauce'pAn,  n.  A  metal  pan,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a  han- 
dle 

BAu'cER,  n.  [saucUre,  Fr.]  A  small  pan  or  platter  for  a  tea- 
cup, &c, 

BAu'c;-Lv,  ad.  Impudently;  in  a  saucy  manner. 

B&u'ci^-7f£ss,  Tt,  Impudence;  petulance;  impertinence. 

S.iu'cIiiSEj  (8^u.'ses)n.  [Fr.]  Same  a3  saucisson. 

SAa*CfS-soJVj  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  long  pipe  or  bag  filled 
with  gunpowder,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  a  mine. 

BAu'cy,  (s^w's^)  a.  [salsus,  h,]  Pert ;  petulant ;  contempt- 
uous of  superiors  J  insolent;  impudent;  rude;  imperti- 
nent. 

Saiter-^rauTj*  (soar'krtifit)  n.  [Ger.]  Salted  or  pickled 
cabbage,  which  has  been  fermented,  a  German  dish; 
sour-krout.  ff.  Ency. 

tSAUL,  n.  Old  spelling  for  soul.  Brockett.    See  Soul. 

BAUN'cjNG-BfiLL,  n.  See  Sancebell. 

Baun'ders-Wood,*  (-wiid)  n.  Same  as  aandal-wood.  See 
Sandal-Wood. 

SSaun'tj^r,  or  SAun'ter,  [san't^r,  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.; 
slwn't^r,  S.  P.  K, ;  sin't^r  or  sa.wn'ter,  W.]  v.  n.  [i.  saun- 
tered ;  pp.  sAUNTEEiNG,  SAUNTERED.]  [From  idle  people 
who  roved  about  the  country  and  asked  charity,  under 
pretence  of  going  d  la  sainte  terre;  or  from  sauter,  Fr., 
to  leap^  To  wander  about  idly ;  to  loiter ;  to  linger. 
5):^ ''The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  [sAn'terj 
IS  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the  most  gen- 
eral use  ;  but  where  use  has  formed  so  clear  a  rule  as  in 
words  of  this  form.  It  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it.  Mr.  £1- 
phinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  are  for 
the  first  pronunciation ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John- 
ston for  the  last."  Walker. 

ISXUN'TER,  or  SAuN'TER,  n.  An  idle  walk  or  ramble. 
Young. 

|SAun'ter-]j:r,  or  SAun-ter-er,  n.  One  who  saunters. 

BAu'rj-an,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  reptiles ; 
the  lizard.  P.  Cyc. 

BAu'ri-an,"*"!!.  Relatingto,or  resembling, lizards.  BuckUad. 

BAu'roId,*  o.  Like  saurians  ;  saurian.  Sackland. 

BAu'RQ-PHJte,*  n.  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  lizards.  P.  Cyc. 

BAu'Ry,*  n.  A  species  of  fish.  Pennant. 

BAu'SA^E,  [s9.w'saj,  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  slw^sij,  E. ;  sBa'sij,  J.  K. ; 
Bas'sjj,  S.i  sa.w'sij  or  sas'sjj,  JV.]  n.  [saucisse,  Fr.]  A  roll 
of  seasoned  minced  meat,  enclosed  in  a  skin.  5)5""  This 
word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner  [sa,w'sjj]  by  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  second  by  vulgar,  speakers.  Among  this 
number,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  .Mr.  Scott,  who  adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion. 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first,  are  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  rule,  but  to  the  best  usage."  Walker. 

BAus'suR-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  nephrite,  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Brande. 

Sa  UTERNE,*  (so-tern')  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  French  wine. 
Qui  Rev. 

Sauve o ARDE, *  {s6v'g;i.rd)n.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  The  monitory 
Jizard  or  safeguard.  P.  Cyc. 

BAV'A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  saved;  salvable.  Chillingworth. 

Bav'a-ble-nEss,  n.  Capability  of  being  saved ;  salvability. 
ChUlingtoortJi. 

Piv'^GE,  a.  [sauvage,  Fr. ;  sdva^gio.  It.]  Wild  ;  unculti- 
vated ;  untamed  ;  cruel ;  uncivilized  -  ferocious  ;  fierce ; 
very  barbarous ;  untaught ;  brutal. 

BAv'A<ji^E,  n.  A  man  wholly  uncivilized  ;  a  barbarion. 

tSAv'.^(J^E,  V,  a.  To  make  barbarous,  wild,  or  cruel.  More. 

BXv'^^E-liY,  ad.  Barbarously  ;  cruelly.  Shak. 

BAv'X^^E-N'fiss,  n.  State  of  a  savage ;  barbarousness  ;  cru- 
elty. [R.] 

BXv'A9^e-ry,  n.   Cruelty  ;  barbarity ;  wild   growth.   Shak. 

S^vAn'n^,  n.  [sabana,  Sp.]  An  open  plain,  or  meadow, 
without  wood  ;  a  prairie.  Locke. 

SAVE,  V.  a.\salvo^  L. ;  saauer,  Fr.]  [i.  saved;  fp.  saving, 
SAVED.]  To  preserve  from  any  evil,  particularly  from 
eternal  death  ;  to  preserve  ;  to  protect ;  to  rescue  ;  to  de- 
liver ;  not  to  spend  or  lose  ;  to  hinder  from  being  spent  or 
lost  i  to  reserve  or  lay  by  ;  to  spare  ;  to  excuse. 

BAVE,  V.  tu  To  be  cheap ;  to  prevent  loss.  Bacon, 

BAVE,  prep.  Except;  not  including  ;  as,  **  forty  stripes  sauB 
one."  2  Cor.—  conj.  Kxcept ;  unless ;  as,  "  Save  he  that 
li-iil  the  mark."  Rev, 


SAve'All,  n.  A  small  pan  inserted  Intc  a  canuiestick  t( 
save  the  ends  of  candles.  Howell 

Sav'er,  n.  One  who  saves  ;  preserver. 

SXv'(N,  n.  [sabina^  L  ;  savinier,  sabine,  Fr.]  A  plant ; 
species  of  juniper. 

SAv'iNO,  a.  That  saves  ;  frugal;  parsimonious;  not  lavish 

SAv'jNG,  prq).  With  exception  in  favor  of;  excepting. 

Sav'ing,  71.  Something  saved  ;  escape  of  expense. 

SAy'JNG-LV,  ad.  So  as  to  be  saved  ;  with  parsimony. 

Sav'ing-ness,  n.  Q,uallty  of  being  saving ;  frugality. 

Sav'jng^-BXnk,*  n.  A  bank,  or  provident  institution,  in 
which  small  sums,  or  savings,  are  placed  for  security,  and 
accumulation  by  interest.  Gent.  Mag. 

SAv'lpR,  or  SAv'lOVH,  (sav'ygr)  n.  ^alvator,  L. ;  sauveur 
Fr.]  One  who  saves ;  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 

^i^This  word  is  sometimes  written,  in  this  country 
savior,  and  sometimes  saviour,  but  more  commonly  savior, 
in  accordance  with  the  pretty  generally  adopted  rule 
which  excludes  u  from  words  ending  in  or  or  our,-  as, 
error,  favor,  honor,  &c.  These  words,  error,  favor,  ana 
honor,  are  derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  without  any 
change  in  the  orthography ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  saviot 
and  the  omission  of  the  u  is  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  many, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  it  inserted  ;  and  the  principal 
reason  in  favor  of  its  omission  is  conformity  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  relating  to  words  of  this  class. 

BA'ypR,  n.  [sapor,  L. ;  saveur,  Fr.]  A  scent ;  odor ;  tastt 
flavor ;  relish. 

SA'VpR,  V.  71.  [sapor,  L. ;  savourer,  Fr.]  [i.  savored  ;  pp. 
sAVoRiNQ,  SAVORED.]  To  havo  3.  smell  or  taste ;  to  beto- 
ken ;  to  have  an  intellectual  taste. 

SA'VpR,  V.  a.  To  like  ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight.  Shak. 
To  perceive  ;  to  consider  ;  to  taste  intellectually.  Jtfa((.xvL 

Sa'vqr-i-lv,  ad.  With  gust ;  with  appetite ;  with  relish 

Sa'vqr-i-njSss,  71.  duality  of  being  savory ;  relish. 

Sa'vqr-l£ss,  a.  Wanting  savor.  Bp.  Hall. 

SA'vpR-Ly,  a.  Well-seasoned;  of  good  taste.  HuloeU  [R.J 

SA'vpR-LY,  ad.  With  a  pleasing  relish.  Barrow. 

tSA'vpR-Ous,a.  [savoureux,  Fr.]  Sweet;  pleasant.  Chaucer 

SA'vpR-y,  n,  [savorSe,  Fr.]  An  aromatic  or  spicy  plant. — 
Summer  savory,  an  annual  plant. —  fVinter  savory,  an  ev- 
ergreen perennial. 

SA'VQR-y,  a.  [savoureux,  Fr.J  Pleasing  or  exciting  to  the 
taste  or  smell ;  relishing;  piquant. 

S4.-V0I?',  71.  A  sort  of  curled  winter  cabbage. 

Svvoi'ARD,*  71.  A  native  of  Savoy.  Earnshaw. 

SAw,  i,  from  See.    See  See. 

SAw,  n.  [sawe,  Dan.]  A  dentated,  cutting  instrument.  —  [A 
saying ;  a  maxim ;  an  axiom  ;  a  proverb.  Shak,] 

SAw,  V.  a.  [i.  SAWED ;  pp.  sawing,  sawed  or  sawh.]  To  cut 
with  a  saw. 

SAw,*  V.  71.  To  use  a  saw  ;  to  be  under  the  cut  or  opera- 
tion of  a  saw.  Smart. 

SAw'dDst,  71.  Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw. 

SAw'ER,  n.  One  who  saws;  now  corrupted  to  sawyer 

SAw'fIsh,  n.  A  fish  with  a  kind  of  dentated  horn. 

SAw'fly,*  n.  A  genus  of  flies,  of  many  species  ;  an  insect 
with  a  saw-like  sting.  Kirby.  [Emcy 

SAw'grAss,*  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass ;  bog-rush.  Faria. 

SAw'-MIll,*  71.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber.  P.  Cyc. 

SAw^'nY}*  n.  A  witless  clown  :  —  a  nickname  for  a  Scotch- 
man.  Qrose. 

SAW'-PIT,  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawed, 

SAw'TRy,*  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  psaltery.  Dryden. 

SAw'wORT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perennial,  serrated  plant. 

SAw'-wr£st,  (-r6st)  n.  An  instrument  for  setting  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

SAw'YER,  71.  One  who  saws.  —  A  large  tree  with  its  rooti 
fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  river,  the  top  moving  up  and 
down  by  the  action  of  the  current:  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Flint. 

SAx'a-tIle,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  living  among,  stones  n 
rocks.   Smart, 

SAx'I-FRA(j^E,  (sSlk'se-fraj)  n.  [saxifraga  L.]  A  genu?  <A 
beautiful  Alpine  plants ;  a  medicinal  pknt,  reputed  good 
for  the  stone. 

SAx'i-fra(^e-M£ad'ow,  ti.  A  plant. 

S^X-tF'RA-GOOs,  a.  [saxifragus,  sazum  and  frango,  L.  I 
Dissolvent  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Browne. 

SXx'QN,  n.  [Saxo,  It.]  One  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  obtained  footing  in  Brit- 
ain about  the  year  440,  and  afterwards  subdued  a  great 
part  of  the  island  :  — the  language  of  the  Saxons, 

SXx'pN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Saxons,  or  to  their  language. 

SXx'Qn-Blue,*  71.  A  solution  of  indigo  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  much  used  as  a  dye-stufi^  Brande, 

SXx'qn-I^M,  71.  A  Saxon  idiom  or  phrase,   Warton. 

SXx'qn-Ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Saxon  language, 

SAy,  (sa)  w.  a.  [i.  said  (sed) ;  pp.  saying,  said  :  —  Ae  satk 
(sSz).]  To  speak ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  tell ;  to  allege  ;  to 
repeat ;  to  rehearse  ;  to  speak,  not  sing. 

SAY,  (sa]  V.  n.  To  speak  ;  to  tell ;  to  utter  ;  to  relate.  —  In 
poetry,  say  is  used  hefore  a  question  ;  tell.  Milton, 

Bay,  (sa)  7u  A  speech  j  what  one  has  to  say  ;  a  remark ;  n 
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baerva  Ion  UEatrwn^e.  —  [for  aasay.\  Sample.  Sidney. 
Trial  by  a  sample. — ^oie^  Fr.  fA  thin  sort  of  silk.  Spen^ 
ser.]  —  [sayette,  Fr  ]  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff.  Bp.  Berkeley, 

tAY'lKGf  n.  Act  of  speaking ;  expression ;  an  opinion ;  a 
proverb  ;  a  maxim ;  adage ;  aphorism. 

Says,*  (bSz)  Third  person  singular  of  Say,  See  Sat. 

BcXB,  71.  [samhj  Sax. ;  scabbiaylt. ;  scabiesy  L.]  An  incrusta- 
tion over  a  sure :  —  a  disease  incident  to  sheep :  —  the  itch 
or  mange  of  horses :  —  a  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  Skak. 

BcXb'b^rd,  (sklb'b^rd)  n.  [schapj  Ger.  j  sc/tabbej  Belg.] 
The  sheath  of  a  sword. 

BCABBED,  (skab'lied  or  skSlbd)  a.  Covered  or  diseased  with 
scabs ;  scabby ;  paltry ;  sorry ;  vile  j  worthless. 

BcAb'b:]^D'N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  scabbed.  Ifuloet. 

BcXb'B}-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  scabby.  SItertoood, 

ScXb'bv,  a.  Full  of  scabs;  diseased  with  scabs  ;  scabbed. 

ScA.'B)-oDs,  (ska'b^-us)  a.  Iscabiosust  L.]  Itchy;  leprous. 
ArbuthiioL 

Sca'bi-oOs,  71.  [scabiease^  Fr. ;  scaiiiosaj  L.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  mostly  perennial.  Evelyn, 

fEiCA-BB£w'j-Ty,  n.  \scdlnedOy  L.]  Unevenness ;  rugged- 
ness.  Burtoiu 

Bca'brovs,  a.  [^scabrevay  Fr. ;  scdbery  L.]  Rough  ;  rugged  ; 
rough  to  the  touch  ;  covered  with  hard,  short  projections 
from  the  cuticle,  or  with  granules;  —  harsh j  unmusical. 
Dryden. 

Bca'BROVS-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  scabrous ;  roughness. 

BcXb'WORT,  (-wurt)  71.  A  plant.  Ainsworth, 

Be  Ad.  .71.  A  fish  ;  the  shad  :  —  the  horse-mackerel.  Carew. 

BcX.F'F<?LD,  n.  [dchafaudy  Fr. }  sckavot,  Teut.]  A  tempo- 
rary gallery  or  stage,  as  for  shows,  fur  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  for  builders  to  stand  on  while  at  work,  or  for 
hay,  grain,  &c. ;  scaffolding.  [timber. 

EcXf'fqld,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  or  frames  of 

tScAF'F9LD-A9E,7i.  Gallery  j  hollow  floor ;  scaffold.  Skak. 

BcXf'fqld-Ing,  71.  A  temporary  frame  or  stage  3  a  scaffold  ; 
a  temporary  frame  or  support  for  builders  to  stand  on  ;  a 
buildingslightly  erected. 

ScAGL-f-o' L^*  (skal-y?-6'l?)  n.  [It.]  (Mrcli.)  A  sort  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  or  composition,  formed  chiefly  of  pulverized 
gypsum,  and  made  to  imitate  the  colors  of  marble.  Brande. 
See  ScALiOLA. 

6ca'L^-bl£,  a.  That  may  be  scaled  with  a  ladder. 

BcA'LADE',  n.  [escalade,  Fr. ;  escalada,  Sp.,  from  scalUj  L.] 
An  assault  upon  a  place  by  means  of  ladders ;  an  esca- 
lade. Arbuthnot.     See  Escalade. 

Bca-LA'd5,  71.  Same  as  scaLade.  Bacon. 

BcAl'VRV,  [skal'?-r?,  W.  J.Ja.  R.  i  ska'l?-re,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.] 
a.  {scala^  L.1  Proceeding  by  steps,  like  those  of  a  ladder. 
Browne,  [R.j 

6c£.LD,  V.  a,  [scaldarej  It.]  [1.  scalded  ;  pp,  scalding, 
icALDXD.]  To  burn  or  injure  with  hot  liquor;  to  parboil. 
[To  scorch,  Forby.    Local,  Eng.] 

ficAiiD,  71.  Scurf  on  the  head ;  a  burn  j  u.  hurt  or  burn 
caused  by  hot  liquor. 

BcAIjD,  a.  Paltry  ;  sorry  ;  scurvy ;  scabby  ;  scalled.  Shak. 

UScXld,  or  Scald,  [sk£Lld,  Ja,  K.  R.;  skMd,  Sm.]  n. 
[Dan.  ^  Su.J  An  ancient  Scandinavian  poet. 

pcXL'D?R,  [skai'der,  K.  Sm. ;  skai'd?r,  R.  ffb.]  n.  A  Scan- 
dinavian poet ;  a  scald.  WartoTi. 

BcAld'h£a!d,  7i.  A  kind  of  local  leprosy,  in  which  the 
bead  is  covered  with  a  continuous  scab;  the  ringworm 
of  the  scalp;  a  scalled  head. 

EBcXl'djc,  a.  Relating  to  the  poets  called  scalds  Wdrton. 
ICALE,  71.  [scale.  Sax.]  A  balance;  a  vessel  suspended  by 
a  beam  against  another  vessel,  for  weighing;  — generally 
used  in  the  plural :  —  the  sign  Libra  in  the  zodiac-  — 
[skuljay  Goth.]  The  small  shells  or  crusts  which,  lying 
one  over  another,  make  the  coatii  of  fishes;  any  thing 
exfoliated  or  desquamated  ;  a  thin  lamina;  an  abortive 
leaf.  —  [scala,  L.]  A  ladder ;  means  of  ascent ;  act  of  storm- 
ing by  ladders ;  regular  gradation  :  — an  instrument,  line, 
or  any  thing  marked  or  made  up  of  parts  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  other  lin- 
ear magnitudes  ;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  propor- 
tions.—  (Mas.)  A  progressive  series  of  sounds. 

Scale,  d.  a.  [scalarcj  It.]  [».  bcalbd  ;  pp.  scaling,  scaled.] 
To  climb,  as  by  ladders  ;  to  mount ;  to  ascend  :  — to  meas- 
ure or  compare;  to  weigh.  Shak.  To  strip  of  scales;  to 
take  off  in  a  thin  lamina ;  to  pare  off  a  surface.  [To 
spread,  as  manure.  Brockett.  North  of  Eng. j —(JVaui.) 
To  cleanse  the  inside,  as  of  cannon.  Mar,  Diet. 

JCALE,  D.  n.  To  peel  off  in  scales :  —to  ascend. 

dC  ALE '-Board,*  ti.  (Printing)  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  em- 
ployed in  justifying  a  page  to  its  true  length.  Crabb, — 
Commonly  pronounced  scab'board. 

Scaled,  (skald)  a.  Squamous  ;  having  scales ;  scaly.  Skak, 

Scale'less,  a.  Wanting  scales.  Cotgrave. 

BgA-LENE',  71.  [Fr, ;  scalenus,  L. ;  (TKaXrivdi,  Gr.]  (Oeom.) 
A  triangle  having  the  three  sides  unequal.  BaiUy, 

8ca-lene',*  a.  Having  three  unequal  sides,  as  a  triangle ; 
oblique,  or  having  the  axis  inclined  to  the  base,  as  a  cone. 
Brande.  [lene.  Chambers. 

Sc^-LfHoys,*  a.  Like  a  scalene;  of  unequal  sides;  sca- 


ScA-LE'wys,*  71.  (Anat,)  A  muscle  of  the  neck    Brandt 

Scal'eb,*  n.  He  or  that  which  scales.  Kncy. 

Sca'lj-ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  scaly. 

ScXl-J-o'l^,*  n.  [scagliolaj  It.]  {Arch.)  An  ornameniik 
plaster-work,  produced  by  applying  a  pap  made  of  cal- 
cined gypsum,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  Flanders  glue, 
upon  a  figure  formed  with  laths,  or  upon  brickwork,  be- 
ing  made  to  imitate  marble.  Ure.    See  Scaoliola. 

ScAll,  71.  Leprosy  ;  morbid  baldness  ,  scald.  Leo.  xiii. 

ScXlled,  (sk^wld)  a.  Scurfy  ;  scabby;  paltry. 

ScXll'iqn,  (ekai'yyn)  71.  [scalogno.  It.]  A  kind  of  imper- 
fect onioo, 

llScAL'LpP,  (skSI'lyp)  [skSriup,  S,  W.  P.J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. 
sk^lO^p,  E.  Ja,"]  71.  A  fish  with  a  hollow,  rounded  shell 
pectinated :  —  a  hollow,  or  round,  at  the  edge  of  any  thing, 
{^'^This  word  is  irregular;  for  it  ought  to  have  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  tallow  i  but  the  deep 
sound  of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  afford  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  a  in  the 
manner  I  have  given  it."  Walker. 

||SCAL'LpP,  (skoinup)  V,  a.  \i.  soalloped  ; pp.  scallopihu, 
SCALLOPED.]  To  mark  or  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hol- 
lows. 

llScAL'LpPED,*  (8k51'ppt)p.  a.  Having  the  edge  indented 

ScXlp,  n.  [schelpey  Teut.]  The  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head 
on  which  the  hair  grows  ;  sometimes,  the  skull. 

ScXlp,  v.  a.  [scalpOy  L.]  [i.  scalped;  pp.  scalping,  scalp- 
ed.] To  deprive  of  the  skin  or  scalp. 

ScXl'pel,  71.  [Fr. ;  scalpeUuMf  L.]  A  dissecting  knile ;  a 
surgeon's  instrument. 

ScXLp'jNe-KNJFE,*  71.  A  knife  used  by  the  Indiana  lu 
taking  off  the  scalps  of  their  prisoners.  Drake. 

ScX^'PS-V^j*  n.  [L.]  A  knife.—  {Zool.)  The  cutting  eaga 
of  the  incisor  teeth.  Brande. 

Sca'lv,  a.  Covered  with  scales;  paltry;  mean;  scald 
Milton. 

ScXm'BLE,  v,n.  [skyma,  Icel.]  [i.  scamblbdjpp.  scah 
BLiNO,  scAMBLEo.]  To  be  turbulent ;  to  scramble;  to 
struggle ;  to  get  by  struggling  with  others.  'Piisser.  To 
shift  awkwardly.  More. 

ScXm'ble,  u.  a.  To  mangle;  to  maul.  Mortimer.  [R.] 

ScXm'BLE,*  n.  A  struggle  with  others  ;  a  scramble.  Ash 

ScXivi'bler,  n.  One  who  scambles.  —  [Scottish.]  A  bold 
intruder  upon  one's  table  or  generosity.  Steevens, 

ScXm'bljng-lv,  ad.  With  turbulence  or  intrusion.  Sher- 
•wood. 

Sc^M-MO'NJ-^TE,  a.  Made  with  scammony.   ffiseman. 

ScAm'MP-nv,  71.  [L. ;  scamonie,  Fr.]  A  species  of  Asiat- 
ic convolvulus  (convolvulus  scammonea) : — a  gum  resia 
obtained  from  it,  used  as  a  drastic  purge. 

ScXmp,*  71.  A  knave  ;  a  swindler;  a  worthless  fellow.  Qu 
Rev.    A  modern,  colloquial,  low  word. 

ScXm'pjer,  v.  n.  [sckampen,  Teut.;  escamper,  Fr. ;  scotj^- 
pare.  It.]  [i.  scampered  ;  pp.  scaupekinu,  scampered.] 
To  run  with  hurry  or  speed ;  to  run  through  fear ;  to 
scud. 

ScXm'fer,*  71.  A  hasty  flight;  act  of  running.  Blackwood 

ScXmp'ish,*  a.  Like  a  scamp  ;  knavish.  Palmer.  [Low.] 

ScXn,  v.  a.  [scander,  Fr.;  scando,  L.]  [i.  scanned;  pp 
SCANNING,  scanned.]  To  measure,  as  verse  ;  to  examine 
a  verse  by  counting  the  feet ;  to  examine  nicely. 

ScXn'd^l,  71.  [tTKavdii-\t>Vy  Gr. ;  scandale,  Fr.]  Offence  give** 
by  the  faults  of  others  ;  reproachful  aspersion  ;  disgrace, 
reproach;  discredit;  infamy;  opprobrium. 

fScXN'D^L,  V.  a.  [aeand(diserf  Fr.]  To  reproach;  to  scan 
dalize.  Sliak. 

fScXN'D^LED,*  (skS,n'd&ld)  a.  Infamous ;  scandalized 
Shak. 

ScXn'dj^L-ize,  v.  a.    [oKavSaXi^iOy  Gr. ;  scaiidaliser,  Fr.^ 

[l.    SCANDALIZED  ;  pp.    SCANDALIZING^    SCANDALIZED  ]    To 

offend  by  some  criminal  or  vile  action.  Hooker,  —  To 
reproach  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  defame  ;  to  asperse ;  to  calum 
niate  ;  to  slander ;  to  vilify.  Blackstime. 

ScXn'dvloDs,  a.  [scandaleux,  Fr.]  Giving  public  offence  ; 
opprobrious  ;  disgraceful ;  shameful ;  vile  ;  infamous 
defamatory. 

ScX?f'DVI'()t}s-LY,  ad.  In  a  scandalous  manner  ;  shame- 
fully. 

ScXn'd4.~loDs-n£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  scandalous. 

ScAn'D^-lUm  M^-Q-na'ti/Mj  n.  [LJ  i English  lata)  Aa 
offence  done  to  a  peer,  or  a  great  officer,  by  scandatou 
words  or  reports :  —  an  action  for  words  spoken  in  derog* 
tion  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great  officf  r. 

ScXn'd?nt.*  a.  (Bot.)  Climbing  by  help  of  tendrils.  Scott 

ScXn-di-na'V}-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Scandinavia,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  or  to  the  ancienl 
literature  of  the  north-west  part  of  Europe.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXn-di-na'V|-an  *  71.  A  native  of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cyc 

ScXn'ming,*  71.'  Act  of  counting  the  feet  in  a  verse - 
scansion.  Adam, 

ScXN'sipN,  71.  [scansiOj  L.]  Act  of  scanning.  Bp.  Percy, 

Sc^N-so'Rl-^L,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  climbing  bird.  —  TIm 
climbing  birds  are  called  scansorials  or  scansores.  Brando. 
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BcXnr,  v.  a.  fi.  scanted;  pp.  sgantino,  bcawtkl  J  To 
limit;  to  straiten.  Shak. 

BcXnt,  v.  n.  (JVaut.)  To  fail ;  as,  "  The  wind  scants." 

tScANT,  n.  Scarcity  ;  scantiness.  Carew. 

dcAnt,  a.  Not  plentiful;  scarce;  less  than  what  is  proper 
or  competent ;  scanty ;  not  liberal ;  parsimonious.  Shak. 
—  {J^aut.)  Not  fair  ;  unfavorable  ;  as,  "  a  scant  wind." 

fScXNT,  ad.  Scarcely  ;  hardly.  Camden. 

ScAnt'^-ly,  ad.  Narrowly ;  not  plentifully  ;  sparingly. 

8cXnt'i-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  scanty  ;  narrowness. 

JScAn'TLE,  v.  n.  To  be  deficient ;  to  scant.  Drayton, 

ScXn'TLE,  v.  a.  [esclLantelerj  old  Fr. ;  sckiantarej  It.]  To  di- 
vide into  little  pieces ;  to  shiver.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  *[R.J 

ScANX'liJiT,  n.  A  small  pattern  ;  a  little  piece.  Hale.  [R.] 

ncANT'LjJfG,  n,  [echantiUon,  Fr.]  A  quantity  cut  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  a  certain  proportion  ;  a  small  quanti- 
ty :  -~  the  measure  of  breadth  and  thickness  of  timber :  — 
a  piece  of  timber  under  five  inches  square :  —  timber  used 
for  the  quartering  of  partitions,  as  posts,  tie-beams,  raft- 
ers, &;C. 

BcXnt'ljng,  a.  Not  plentiful ;  small ;  scant.  Shenstone.jR.] 

ScAnt'lv,  ad.  Scarcely ;  hardly  ;  penuriously.  Dry- 
den.   (  R.] 

ScAwT'N?s3, 71.  Narrowness ;  scantiness.  Hayioard.  [R.] 

ScAkt'v,  a.  Narrow  ;  small ;  short  of  quantity  sufficient ; 
too  small  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  not  copious;  not  am- 
ple ;  scant ;  sparing  ;  parsimonious, 

BCAPE,  V.  a.  [contracted  from  escape.]  To  escape.  Shak, 

SCAPK,  V.  n.  To  get  away  ;  to  escape.  Dryden. 

Scape,  n.  [jEscape  ;  means  of  escape ;  evasion  ;  freak  ; 
loose  act.  SltaJc]  —  {JSot.)  A  peduncle ;  the  flow&ring  stem 
of  a  plant. 

ScAPE-GAi*'Lpw3,*  71.  One  who  has  escaped,  though  de- 
serving, the  gallows.  Carr. 

ScAPE'-GoAT,  n.  The  goat  set  at  liberty,  by  the  Jews,  on 
the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  and  banished  into  the  wil- 
derness, loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  high-priest, 
representing  the  sins  of  all  the  people. 

Scape'-Grace,*  n.  A  vile  or  worthless  fellow;  a  knave. 
SriU  Critic. 

SCAPE'MilENT,  7u  (Clockwork)  See  Escapement. 

ScAph'ite,*  71.  [(T(ca0^.]  (ConcA.)  An  elliptical-chambered 
shell,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Che  ammonites.  Brands. 

BcXp'P-lite,*  n.  {Mill.)  A  silicious  mineral  which  occurs 
crystallized  and  massive ;  pyramidal  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

SoXp' V^i/4,  n.  [L.j  pi.  soArui.^.  (.dnaL)  The  shoulder- 
blade. 

ScXp'V-LAR,      )  a,  [scapulairCj  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  scapu- 

RrXp'v-LA-By,  j     la  or  to  the  shoulders. 

ScAp'V-la-R¥,  71.  Part  of  the  habit  of  a  friar,  consisting 
of  two  narrow  slips  of  cloth,  of  which  one  crosses  the 

,  back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach. 

ScX'Pi/s*  n.  [L.]  {Omith.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feath- 
er, including  the  quill —  {Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 
Brande. 

BcXr,  n,  \^Eax6.(ia,'\  A  mark  of  a  wound  ;  a  cicatrix :  —  a 
divided  part ;  the  detached  protrusion  of  a  rock.  —  [scams, 
li.]  A  sea-fish  ;  the  scarus. 

ScXr,  v.  a,  [i.  SCARRED  .fpp.  SCABBING,  SCARRED.]  To  mark 
as  with  a  scar,  sore,  or  wound. 

ScXr'ab,  71^  A  beetle  ;  an  insect ;  a  scarabee.  Derham, 

ScAr'a-BEE,  71.  [scarahmusy  L. ;  scarabee^  Fr.]  A  beetle  ; 
an  insect  of  the  genus  scarahmis^  with  sheathed  wings. 

BcAr'^-MoOcii,  n.  [scaramuccia^  It. ;  scaramouches  Fr.] 
A  buffoon  in  motley  dress ;  a  character  in  the  puppet- 
show,  originally  from  Italy. 

ScAB'BR9-TTE,*7i.  (Jifin.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
massive,  and  white.  P.  Cyc. 

yScABCE,  [skars,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm^  Wh. ;  skers,  S.,-  skirs, 
P. ;  skSlrs,  E.]  a.  [scarso^  It.]  [fParsimonious  ;  not  liber- 
al ;  stingy.  Chaucer.]  Not  plentiful ;  not  copious ;  rare  ; 
not  common. 

JBcXrce,  ad.  Hardly;  with  difficulty;  scarcely. 

ijScJLRCE'Ly,  ad.  Hardly;  barely;  with  difficulty, 

!|ScA,RC£'iviENT,'^7i.  A  rebate  or  set-back  in  building  walls, 
or  in  raising  banks  of  earth.  Loudon. 

j|ScARCE'?r:ESS,  n.  State  of  being  scarce  ;  scarcity, 

|jScA.R9'|-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  scarce;  want  of  plenty; 
want ;  penury  ;  rareness  ;  infrequency. 

||ScA.R9'j-TV-Rd6T,*  n.  The  root  of  scarcity,  or  mangel 
wurzel.  Farm.  Enc. 

BcABD,  n.  A  shard.  [North  of  Eng.] 

ScARE,  v.  a.  [scorare^  It. ;  skiar,  ^^^^'1.  ['*  ^^-'^ab'^  i  W- 
SCARING,  SCARED.]  To  frighten  J  to  affright;  to  terrify; 
to  alarm  ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 

ScAre'cr5w,  71.  An  image,  clapper,  or  other  thing,  set 
up  to  frighten  birds ;  any  vain  terror:  — a  bird  of  the  se:i- 
gull  kind  ;  the  black  gull.  PmnaTtt. 

tScA,RE'FiRE,  n.  An  alarm  caused  by  fire.  Holder. 

BcXrf,  n.  A  piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  uppn  the 
shoulders;  a  sort  of  shawl.  —  {Arch,)  A  junction  of  two 
pieces  of  timber. 

BcAbf,  v.  a.  \i.  scarfed;  pp.  scarfing,  scarfed.]  To 
tlurow  loosely  on.  Sht^  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture.  — 


(jffrcA.)  To  piece  ;  to  unite  two  pieces  of  timber  (Ogenuv 

b^  notching  them  into  each  other  at  the  ends. 
ScXrf'jn&,*  71.  yirch.)  The  act  of  covering  with  a  scarf 

—  the  act  of  joinitig  two  pieces  of  timber,  by  Lotchini 

or  indenting,  so  as  to  appear  but  one.  P,  Cyc, 
ScArf'skIn,  n.    The  outermost  lamina  of  the  skin ;  tb* 

cuticle ;  the  epidermis. 
ScAr-i-fj-oa'tiqn,  n,  [scaiificatiOf  L.]  Act  of  scarifying 

incision  of  the  skin  with  a  scarificator. 
ScXR'l-Fi-cA-TpR,  71.    One  who  scarifies  ;  an  instrumenl 

consisting  of  tfn  or  twelve  lancets,  used  in  cupping. 
ScXR';-Fi-:^R,  n.  One  who  scarifies;  a  scarificator:—! 

machine  to  excoriate  or  disturb  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


pp.  SCARIFYING,  SCARIFIED.]  To  let  blooQ  by  incisiouB  or 

the  skin,  not  so  deep  as  to  open  the  large  veins,  as  witb 

a  scarificator 
ScA-Ri-6S^',*  a.    (Bot.)    Dry  and  shrivelled  ;   scarious. 

Orabb. 
ScA'Rj-otJs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dry,  thin,  and  shrivelled.  P.  Oye. 
ScAR-LA-Ti^N^,*  n,  (Med.)  Scarlet  fever;  an  eruptive  fe- 
ver, accompanied  with  sore  throat,  and  often  appearing 

as  an  epidemic.  P.  Cyc 
Scae'li^ss,*  a.  Free  from  scars.  Drummond. 
ScAR'LET,  71.  [escarlate^  old  Fr. ;  scarlatto^  It.;  schwrlach, 

Ger.]  A  color  compounded  of  red  and  yelluw ;  a  bright  red 

color ;  cloth  or  dress  of  scarlet. 
ScAr'l^t,  a.  Of  the  color  of  scarlet ;  red  tinged  with  yei- 

low. 
SCAfi'LET-BEAN,  n.  A  red  bean,  and  the  plant. 
Scar'let-Fe'v^r,*  n.    A  fever  or  disease  accompaniea 

with  an  efflorescence,  or  red  flush  ;  scarlatina.  Brande. 
ScAR'iii:T-FlSH,'f  n.    A  Chinese  fish ;  the  telescope  carp 

Booth. 
ScXr^let-oak',  n.  A  species  of  oak ;  the  ilex. 

ScARK,  71.  Cow-dung.  Raij.  [North  of  Eng.] 

ScXrn'-Bee,  n.  A  beetle.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Scarp,  n.    [escarpe^  Fr.]  (Fort.)    The  interior  slope  of  a 

ditch  ;  the  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to 

a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  the  fields. 
Scar'ry,*  -a.    Having  scars;   covered  with  scars.  HoUi»- 

hed. 
Sca'rvs,  71.  [L.]  pi.  scARi.    (fch.)  A  genus  of  fishes ; 

sea-fish  ;  the  scar.  Bp.  Taylor. 
ScA'Ry,  n.  Poor  land  having  a  little  grass.  [Local,  Eng  ] 
ScXt,  71.  A  shower  of  rain,  Qrose.  [Local,  Eng.l 
fScXTCH,  n.  [escaehef  Fr.]  A  kind  of  horse-bit  for  bridjei 

Bailey. 
fScXTCH'E?,  71.  pL  [chaussesj  Fr.]  A  sort  of  stilts  to  put  ths 

feet  in,  to  walk  in  dirty  places.  Bailey. 
SCATE,  n,  [scluietsBf  Teut.]  A  fish  of  the  species  of  thorn- 
back  :  —  a  shoe  with  an  iron  for  sliding.    See  Skatk 

ThomsoTU 
fScAT']^-BRoDs,  a.  [scatebra,  L,]  Abounding  with  springa 

BaUey. 
IjScXth,  [sk&th,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ,-  skath,  S.  K.]  v.  a.  |t 

SCATHED  ;  pp.  SCATHING,  SCATHED.]  To  harm  ;  to  wasto 

to  damage  ;  to  injure ;  to  destroy.  Milton,  [r.] 
fScXXH,  71.  Damage;  mischief;  depopulation.  Spenser 
ScXth'fOl,  a.  Mischievous;  destructive.  Sltak,  [r.] 
ScXth'eess,  a.  Without  harm  or  damage.  Chaucer.  [R. 
ScAt'ter,  v.  a,    [i.  scattered;  pp.  scattering,  scat 

TERED.]  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  dissi 

pate  ;  to  disperse  ;  to  spread  thinly. 
ScXt'ter,  v.  n.  To  be  dissipated  ;  to  be  dispersed.  Bacon. 
ScAt'ter-brained,*  (-brand)  a.   Giddy;  light-headed 

Brockett^ 
ScXT'TipR-BRAiNS,*  it.    A  giddy  or  dissipated  persoii 

Carr.    [Colloquial.] 
ScAT'T?RED-Ly,  (skat't^rd-le)  ad,  Dispersedly.  Clarke 
ScAt'teb-]e;r,*7u  One  who  scatters.  Ash. 
ScAt'ter-Ih&,  n.  A  dispersing  ;  that  which  is  scattered 
ScXt'ter-Ing,*  a.  Separated  ;  dispersed  ;  not  united 
ScAt'ter-Tng-LY,  ad.  Loosely  ;  dispersedly.  Abbot. 
ScAt't^r-lIno,  7».  A  vagabond;  a  wanderer.  Spenser 
tSc^-TO'R}-£KT,  a.  [scaluriens,  L.]  Springing,  as  a  fouk 

tain.  Bailey. 
fScA-TV-Rl^-'^-NOOs,  u.  [scaturigOy  L.]  Full  of  fountaina 

BaUeu. 
SoXup'DtiCK,*  71    A  species  of  duck.  Pennant. 
ScXv'a(;^e,*  n.  An  impost  on  merchant  strangers,  leviefi 

by  a  mayor  or  sherifiT.  Orabb. 
ScXv'^N-^:?R,  71.    Originally,  a  petty  magistrate,  whose 

office  it  was  to  see  that  the  streets  were  clean :  —  now,  a 

laborer  employed  in  cleaning  them. 
tSc£L'?-RAT,  n.  [Fr. ;  sceleralus,  L.]  A  villain.  Cheyne, 
Sce'N^-R¥,  71.  See  Scenery. 
Scene,  (sSn)  ti.  [seine,  Fr. ;  scena,  L. ;  (TKJjv^f  Gr.    The 

stage  of  a  theatre ;  dramatic  representation  ;  the  imtigina- 

ry  place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  tc  pass. 

—  a  division  of  a  drama  or  play,  a  subdivision  of  a     ac^ 

or  so  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  is  transacted  w  fhuD* 
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any  supposed  change  of  place,  or  consequent  alteration 
of  the  painted  scune :  —  the  Jianginga  of  a  theatre-  adapted 
to  the  play ;  a  large  painted  view :  —  the  general  appear- 
ance of  any  action  }  the  whole  contexture  of  objects  ;  a 
display  ;  a  series ;  a  regular  disposition  ;  any  series  of 
action :  — disorderly  action;  exhibition  of  disorder  and 
passion,  as  in  an  assembly  or  public  body. 

JScENE,  V.  a.  To  exhibit ;  to  display.  SaucrofU 

Bcene'fOl,*  (sen'fa!)  a.  Abounding  in  imagery.  CoUins. 

Bcene'-Paint-i? E,*  n.  One  who  pumts  scenes  or  scenery. 
P.  Cyc 

Scene'-Paint-in&,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  painting  scenes, 
scenery,  or  representations  for  the  stage,  ice.  P.  Oijc. 

BCE'N¥R-¥,  (Sd'ner-e)  n.  The  appearance  of  a  place  or  of 
objects;  a  landscape  ;  a  representation ;  the  painted  rep- 
resentation of  a  spot  where  an  action  is  performed,  as 
upon  the  stage. 

ScEn'ic,  (sen°ik)  faSn'jk,  S.  JT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  sG'njk, 
Sm.]  a.  [scenicusj  L, ;  sc&nique,  Pr.]  Relating  to  scenes  or 
theatrical  representations ;  dramatic ;  theatrical. 

Bcfiw'f-c^L,  a.  Scenic.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 

Sc£n-9-grXph'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  scenography.  Park. 

Sc£n-p-gr5.ph'4-c^l,  a.  [ffKnvn  and  ypd<pt-}.}  Relating  to 
scenography;  perspective;  drawn  in  perspective. 

6c£N-9-&RiPH'|-C^l.-l.V,  ad.  la  or  by  perspective. 

8c^-n6g'rvph¥,  (se-nSg'r^i-fe)  n,  [uKrii-ft  and  y/aat^^o.] 
The  art  of  perspective ;  the  representation  of  solids  in 
perspective. 

Bc£nt,  (s6nt)  71.  [sentir,  Fr. ;  sentto,  L.]  Power  of  smell- 
ing; *.he  object  of  smell ;  odor,  good  or  bad  ;  smell ;  per- 
fume ;  fragrance  :  —  chase  followed  by  the  smell. 

Rc£nt,  (sent)  v.  a.  [i.  scented  ;  pp.  scenting,  scented.] 
To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose  ;  to  perfume,  or  to  im- 
bue with  odor. 

Bc^nt'^d,*  p.  a.  Perfumed  ;  imbued  with  or  having  scent. 

Bc£:nt'fOl,  a.  Odorous  ;  quick  of  smell.  Browne. 

Bc&nt'L]^ss,  (sSntMes)  a.  Inodorous  ;  having  no  smell. 

JSjBSp'TJC,  (skSp'tik)  [skfip'tik,  S.  FF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
flep'tjk,  E.]  71,  [(TKETTTiKdSi  Gt.  J  scBptiquB^  Fr.]  An  adher- 
ent to  the  sceptical  philosophy  ;  a  Pyrrhonist ;  a  doubter ; 
one  who  disbelieves  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  an  in(id(jl. 
ftJ-The  old  orthography  of  this  word  was  sceptic ;  and 
it  IS  so  printed  in  the  old  dictionaries  which  preceded  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  viz.,  those  of  Blount,  Phillips,  Coles, 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Dyche,  Ainsworth,  Martin,  iStc. ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  introduced  the  orthography  of  ^^epfic,  and  in  this 
he  has  been  followed  by  a  majority  of  succeeding  lexicog- 
raphers, among  whom  are  Ash,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fen- 
ning,  Barlow,  Brown,  Entick,  Scott,  Sheridan,  Perry, 
Jones,  Jameson,  and  Richardson  ;  but  sceptic  is  preferred 
by  Lemon,  Walker,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Knight,  Rees, 
Maunder,  Smart,  and  Reid.  In  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  large  Dictionary,  (1838,)  the  word  stands  scep- 
tic^ pronounced  sep'tic ;  but,  in  the  second  edition,  (1841,) 
it  is  altered  to  skeptic.  In  encyclopiedias  and  dictionaries 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  orthography  generally  used 
is  sceptic. 

Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  only 
given  his  approbation  to  the  sound  of  A,  but  has,  contrary 
to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  is  not  ray 
intention  to  cross  the  general  current  of  polite  and  classi- 
cal pronunciation,  which  is,  I  know,  that  of  sounding  the 
e  like  k ;  my  objection  is  only  to  writing  it  with  the  k ;  and 
in  this  I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  best  authorities  since 
the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.'* 

tn  a  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  in  1755,  soon  after  its  first  publication,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  is  found,  in  relation  to  this  word  :  "  Scep- 
tic, he  insists,  ought  to  be  written  skeptic,  but  without 
producing  any  authority  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  spell- 
ing." In  all  the  instances,  six  in  number,  adduced  by  John- 
son to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  words  septic,  sc-epticalj  and 
gcepticism,  the  orthography  of  sc,  and  not  sk,  is  used ;  the 
same  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  all  the  instances,  nine  in 
number,  adduced  by  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary.  The 
orthography  of  sceptic,  sc^tical,  seeptidsm,  continues  to  be 
the  prevailing  and  best  usage ;  sc  being  pronounced  hard 
like  sk  in  these  words,  as  in  the  word  scirrhus. 

ISje£p'Tj-c^L,  (sk6p't9-k?l)  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of, 
scepticism  ;  doubting ;  not  believing ;  disbelieving. 

iSjeJ6p'Tj-CAL-LV,  oi.  In  a  sceptical  manner  ;  doubtingty. 
SjEfiP'Tj-CAL-Nfiss,  71.  Q-uality  of  being  sceptical.  Todd. 
Sje£p'Tl-cI§M,  71.  [ffJciTTD^ai.]  An  ancient  system  of  phi- 
losophy, founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  introduced  universal 
doubt,  or  suspension  of  assent,  with  respect  to  all  grounds 
of  knowledge :  —  tendency  or  disposition  to  doubt ;  univer- 
sal doubt ;  doubt  of  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  infidelity. 
JSjb£p'T}-CIZE,  V,  71.  To  doubt  of  every  thing.  Ld,  Skaftes- 

ScfiP'TRE,  (sSp't?r)  7u  [sceptrum,  L. ;  sceptre,  Fr.]  The  en- 
sign of  royalty  ;  the  staff  borne  in  the  hand  by  kings  or 
sovereigns  as  an  ensign  of  authority. 

gcfiP'TRE,  (sSp't^r)  V.  a.  To  invest  with  a  sceptre.  Bp.  HalL 


Sc£p'tred,  (sSp^t^rd)  a.  Bearing  a  sceptre   Jif'ltvi. 

Sc£p'TRE-l£ss,*  (8Sp't§r-ltis)  a.  Having  no  sceptre.   'SUep 

S^hXal'stein,*  (shil'stin)  n.  (Mia.)  Table  spar,  a  mu 
eral  which  occurs  in  laminated  masses  or  concretions 
Brande, 

S^hXh,*  (sh'i)  71.  The  sovereign  of  Persia.  See  Shah. 

SjBHe'di-a^m,*  (ske'de-lzra)  k.  [(rxeiiairpa.}  Cursory  writ 
ing  on  a  loose  sheet.  Walker. 

Schedule,  (skSd'yul,  shed'yfll,  or  sSd'yul)  [shCd'yQl,  K 
Sm.  B.i  sfid'uL  J.  F.j  sked'Ql,  Wb.  Kenrick,  Barclay 
aed'jOl,  S.i  sed^jul  or  sked'jul,  ff. ;  sk<^d'ai  or  aed'Hi,  P. 
skgd'ul  or  shed'ul,  Ja.]  n.  [ffx^^'i,  Gr. ;  schedala,  h* 
sck6dule,  Fr.l  A  small  scroll ;  a  detached  or  separate  in 
ventory ;  a  list ;  a  catalogue ,  a  writing  additional  oi 
appendant ;  a  little  inventory. 

J)3*"In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  we  seem 
to  depart  both  from  the  Latin  schedala  and  the  French 
cHule.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  word  skedule;  if  the  last,  shcdvle;  but  entirely  sinkins 
the  ch  in  sckedvXe  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  ana 
too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in  favor  of  eithei 
of  its  original  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  it  skedule  t  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning,  and 
Shaw,  sedvle ;  though,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones,  i 
was  pronounced  skedule  in  Queen  Anne's  time."  Walker 

IjSCH^D'ULE,  V,  a.  To  place  in  a  list  or  catalogue.  Todd 

S9HEEL'ITE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  tungstate  of  lime.  Daina. 

S^hee'lj-OM,*  (shSM?-um)  n.  (Min,)  Another  name  for 
tungsten.  Brande.  [See  Schereritb 

S9Heer'^r-ite,^  n.  (Min.)  Resinous  naphthaline.  Dana 

S^heik,*  71.  See  Sheik. 

SjeHE'M4.-Tl§M,  71.  [i7xr}liaTi<Tii6g.]  Combination  of  the  as- 
pects of  heavenly  bodies :  —  particular  form  or  disposition 
of  a  thing. 

SjBhe'ma-tIst,  71.  A  projector ;  schemer.  Fleetwood. 

SjBUe'mA'Tize,*  V.  71.  To  form  schemes  or  schematisms 
Blackwood. 

SjBheivee,  (skem)  tu  [ox^fiii.}  A  combination  of  various 
things  into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  a  plan  ;  a  rep- 
resentation of  any  geometrical  or  astronomical  figure ;  a 
diagram  ;  a  system ;  a  project ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  dbsign  ; 
an  astrological,  lineal,  or  mathematical  diagram. 

Scheme,  (skem)  v.  a.  [t.  schemed  ;  pp.  acHEMinoi 
SCHEMED.]  To  contrive  ;  to  project ;  to  plan. 

Sjeheme,  (skSm)  v.  n.  To  contrive;  to  form  or  design. 

SjBHEM'ER,(skem'er)7t.  A  projector  ;  a  contriver  ;sohemist. 

SjCHE^MIst,  (ske'mjst)  71.  A  projector ;  a  schemer.  Cov- 
entry, [r.j 

S9HER'BJ?T,*7i.  See  Sherbet. 

S^HER'J^R-iTE,*  n.  (Min,)  An  inflammable  whitish  sub- 
stance, found  in  acicular  crystals,  in  beds  of  lignite) 
resinous  naphthaline  :  —  written  also  scheererite.  P,  Cyc, 

S^hEr'if,*  (sher'if)  n.  [Arab.,  Imrd  or  master.]  A  title 
given,  in  the  East,  to  those  who  are  descended  from 
Mahomet  through  his  son-in-law  and  daughter.  All  and 
Fatima  :  —  called  also  emir  and  seid,  Brande. 

SCHE-RO'M^,*  n.  [^np^s-]  (Med.)  A  dryness  of  the  eye, 
Brande. 

S^her-zXn'do^*  (sker-tsin'do)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  ■ 
sportive  style.  Crabb. 

SjBHe'sjs,  (ske'sis)  n.  [axicrii.]  (Med.)  Habit  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  body: — habitude  ;  state.  —  (iZAet.)  An  argu- 
ment against  an  adversary,  from  the  state  of  mind  ira? 
puted  to  him. 

SjBHfiT'lc,*  (sket'jk)  a.  Constitutional ;  habitual.  Crahi. 

S^hief'er-SpAr,*  71.  (Min.)  Slate-spar,  a  foliated  car- 
_bonate  of  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

S^HiL'L^R-SpJiR,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  silicious  mineral  which 
occurs  crystallized,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  P.  Cyc 

SjeHlR'Ruys,  n.  An  induration  of  a  gland.  Brande.  Se* 
Scirrhus. 

SchI§.M,  (sizm)  [sizm,  S.  W.  P.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.Wb]TU 
[sckism£,  Fr. ;  crxttytini  Or.]  A  separation  from  the  true 
church  ;  a  division  or  separation,  particularly  among 
those  who  profess  the  same  religion;  a  division;  sepa- 
ration. ^iCr  "The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  Ch,  in  Eng- 
lish words,  coming  from  Greek  words  with  \,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  pronounced  like  k;  and  I  believe  the  word  in 
question  is  almost  the  only  exception  throughout  the 
language.  However  strange,  therefore,  s/riz77t  may  sound, 
it  is  the  only  true  and  analogical  pronunciation  ;  and  we 
might  as  well  pronounce  sdieme  seme,  as  ackisin  sitm, 
there  being  exactly  the  same  reason  for  both.  But,  when 
once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed,  as  this  is,  it  requires 
some  daring  spirit  to  begin  the  reformation ;  but,  whea 
once  begun,  as  it  has  (what  seldom  happens)  truth,  nov- 
elty, and  the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition,  on  its  side, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  therefcre, 
may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still  to  re- 
tain its  spelling.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  be  metamorphosed  ;  fcr  the  very  same  iea< 
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ton  tnat  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  sc^ticlc  skepticJCf 
ought  to  have  made  him  spell  sckisTij^  sizvij  and  schedvXe 
teduU,  All  our  ortliogpists  pronounce  the  word  as  I  have 
marked  it."  Walker. 

SjBllIs'MA,*  n.  [axiana.]  {Mils.)  An  interval  equal  to  half 
a  comma.  Brande. 

ScHl^'M^-Tlc,  (slz'm^-tik  or  ajz-mat'ik)  [siz'm^-tik,  S. 
W  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Bailey ;  siz-milt'ik,  P.  K.  Wb. 
Scott  Entick,  Ash^  Rees.]  n.  One  who  practises,  promotes, 
or  adherer  to  schism  ;  a  separatist. 

Bchi^-mAt'IC,  (siz-m&t'jk)  [s\z~m^t'ik,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
B^z'm?-tik,  yfl.1  a.  [schisinaZique^  Fr.]  Practising  schism; 
schismatical ;  dissensious. 

8chi^-mXt'i-cal,  (siz-mat'e-k&I)  a.  Implying  schism; 
inclmed  to,  or  promoting,  schism  ;  practising  schism. 

Bchj^-mXt'i-c^l-ly,  (siz-mat'e-kgLl-le)  ad.  In  a  schismat- 
ical manner. 

BcHJ§-MAT'i-cfl.L-NEss,  (siz-mat'^-kgil-nSs)  /*.  State  of 
bein^  schisinatical.  More. 

ScHl^'M^-TiZK,  (3jz'm?-tiz)  V.  7i.  [sckismatiser^  Fr.]  To 
practise  schism.  Cotgrave. 

tSCHl^M'LESS,  (sizra°les)  a.  Without  schism.  Milton. 

D^HlST,*  (shist)  n,  [o-xio^TtSf.]  (Min,)  A  slate  rock  or  stone. 
A  word  originally  Greek,  but  adopted  into  English  from 
the  German.   Brande. 

B<?hTs'tose,*  «.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  schist^  having 
a  slaty  texture.  LyeU. 

S^hIs'TOVS,*  a.  Relating  to  schist ;  schistose.  Loudon. 

SjBHIz'p-pSd,*  71.  [tr^i^cj.]  {ZooQ  A  long-tailed,  decapod 
crustacean.  Brande. 

8£HdL'^R,  (skol'^r)  n.  [sckolaris,  L.]  One  who  learns  of 
a  master ;  a  pupil :  —  one  who  h^s  a  learned  education  ;  a 
proficient  in  learning,  particularly  classical  learning;  a 
man  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man  ;  a  man  of  books :  —  one 
who,  in  an  English  university,  belongs  to  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  who  has  a  portion  of  its  revenues. 

^jEHP-lXb'j-ty,  (sk9-lJir'e-t?)  n.  [scholaritej  old  Fr.]  Schol- 
arship. B.  Joason. 

BjBhoi^'^r-liks,  a.  Becoming  a  scholar  ;  like  a  scholar. 

BjEH6L'AB-Ly,*a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  scholar.  Chambers, 

BjeH5L'AR-LV,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar.  Shak. 

B^khOl'ar-shIp,  n.  Learning  ;  literature  ;  knowledge ; 
literary  education :  — an  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a 
scholar. 

BjGiiq-lXs^TIC,  a,  [achola,  scholasticus,  L.]  Pertaining  to 
a  school  or  schools,  particularly  to  the  schools,  luarn- 
ing,  theology,  and  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages:  —  pe- 
dantic ;  needlessly  subtle.  — Scholastic  philosophy^  the 
method  of  philosophizing  which  was  practised  by  the 
schoolmen,  or  in  the  schools  and  universities,  of  the 
middle,  or  dark,  ages.  —  Scholastic  theology^  according  to 
Hallam,  "was  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox 
system  of  the  church,  such  as  authority  had  made  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian 
dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises  supplied  by 
metaphysical  reasoning." 

BjSHQ-lXs^tjc,  n.  An  adherent  to  scholastic  philosophy 
or  theology  ;  a  schoolman. 

BjBHp-l^Xs'Tf-CAL,  a.  [sdtolasticusj  L.]  Relating  to  the 
schools,  scholasticism,  or  scholastics  ;  scholastic. 

BjeHp-LAS'Tl-CA,L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  scholastic  manner. 

BjeHp-LXs'Ti-cT^ivt,  (ak9-15.9't§-sizmj  n.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  or  mode  of  philosophizing.  Warton. 

Bjeno'Lj-XsT,  n.  [scholiastesj  L.]  A  name  given  to  the 
old  grammarians,  or  critics,  who  used  to  write  notes  or 
annotations  on  the  margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors  ;  a  writer  of  explanatory  notes. 

BjEUO-lj-Xs'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast.  Swift. 

tS£!H5'Lj-AZE,  V.  n.  To  Write  notes.  Milton. 

tSj0H6L'j-C^L,  a.  [scholicus^  L.]  Scholastic.  Hales. 

B^HO'ZI-bN,  (sko'le-on)  n.  [Gr.l  SameasficAoZi'um.  Spenser. 

BfHo'L^-^iyi.,  (sko'le-um)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  s^h6'li-a; 
Eng.  sjeho'li-Om^.  An  annotation ;  an  explanatory 
note  or  observation. 

ftfjKHd'Ly,  (sk6'l§)  a.  ^schoUe,  Fr. ;  scholiurriy  L.]  An  ex- 
planatory note ;  scholmm.  Hooker. 

fpjBHo'LV,  (sko'le)  V.  n.  To  write  expositions.  Hooker. 

8£HddL,  (skol)  n.  [schola,  L. ;  scole^  Sax.;  schule,  Ger. ; 
schole.  Tent.]  A  place  for  elementary  instruction  ;  a  place 
of  discipline  and  instruction ;  a  seminary ;  a  place  of 
literary  education  ;  an  academy  ;  a  university ;  a  state  of 
instruction :  —  the  doctrine,  system,  or  practice  of  any  one 
Bet  of  teachers :  —  a  particular  class  devoted  to  any  sys- 
tem or  art ;  as  the  French  school  of  painting: — the  age 
of  tne  church  and  form  of  theology  succeeding  that  of 
the  fathers  ;  so  called  because  this  mode  of  treating  re- 
ligion arose  from  the  use  of  academical  disputations. 
Sanderson. 

BjEHOdL, -D.  a.  [t.  schooled;  pp.  acHoonNo,  schooled.] 
To  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  teach  with  superiority  ;  to  tutor. 

BjEHdOij,*  a.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to  education ;  scholas- 
tic ;  aa,  "  school  divinity,"  **  a  school  divine."  Locke. 

6jBh5€l'-book,'^  (-buk)  n.  A  book  used  in  schools.  Jod- 
reO. 


S£!h66l'-Bo¥,  (skSl'bbl)  n.  A  boy  that  attends  schi  4- 

SeuddL'-BR^D,*  a.  Educated  in  a  school.  Coroper, 

Sjen6dL'-DAME,  n.  A  schoolmistress.  Eckard. 

Sjen66L'-DAY,  n. ;  pi.  school'-day?.  Time  in  vhick 
youth  are  sent  to  school.  Shak. 

SjeH66L'-Di-viNE',*n.  One  versed  in,  or  supporting  scho- 
lastic theology ;  a  schoolman.  Blackstone. 

SjeH66r/-Di-vlN'}-TY,*?i.  Scholastic  theology.  Addison 

tSjEUOOL'^R-V,  ».  Precepts;  schooling.  Spenser. 

S£h66l'-f£l-l6w,  (-skai'fSMo)  n.  One  bred  at  the  samo 
school ;  a  fellow-student. 

SfiHOOL'-fiiRL,*  n.  A  girl  that  attends  school.  Roberta. 

SjCiiddL'-HbOsE,  n.  A  house  in  which  a  school  is  kept. 

SjenddL'^NG,  n.  Instruction  ;  learning  at  school  >  expense 
for  instruction  :  — a  lecture  ;  a  reprimand. 

SjeiHOOLi'MAlD,  n.  A  girl  at  school.  Shak. 

SjeHdoL'MAN,  n.;  pi.  SCHOOLMEN.  A  Scholastic;  one 
versed  in,  or  a  writer  of,  scholastic  divinity  or  philoso 
phy. 

Sjehool'mas-ter,  n.  One  who  teaches  a  school. 

SjeH66L'Mls-TRESs,  71.  A  woman  who  teaches  a  school, 

Sf^HodL'-RddM,"^  11.  A  room  in  which  a  school  Is  kept 
Ash. 

SjeHoSL'-TXUGHT,*  (-taut)  a.  Taught  at  or  in  school 
Qoldsinitk, 

SjeHooii'-TH^-dL'p-^y,*  n.  Scholastic  divinity.  Cham- 
bers. 

SjCHoSn'^r,  n.  [schuner^  Ger.]  A  small,  sharp-built  ves 
se!,  having  two  masts,  with  small  top-masts  and  fore-and- 
afl  sails.  A  schooner  carries  a  fore-top  and  a  top-gallani 
sail. 

S9noRL,*  (shSrl)  n.  [scorlj  Swed.]  {Min.)  A  brittle  min- 
eral, usually  occurring  in  black  prismatic  crystals.  Brande, 

S9HORL'iTE,*  n.  (Mia.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  to 
paz,  Dana. 

S9Horl'ous,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  shorl.  Dana 

SjBHREIGHT,  (skret)  n.  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Sjbhrode,-'*'  n.  A  young  or  small  codfish,  split  and  salted 
for  cooking :  —  written  also  scrode.  C.  Brovm. 

ScI'a-grXph,*  n.  The  section  of  a  building  to  show  its 
inside ;  sciagraphy.  Ash. 

Sci-A-<sRXPH'i-cAL-Ly,*    od.     According  to  sciagraphy 

Smart. 

Sci-Xo-'R^-PHy,  (si^g'r^-fe)  n.  [sciagraphies  Fr. ;  (rKiaypa^ 
0ia,Gr.]  Art  of  sketching':  — the  art  or  act  of  casting  and 
delineating  shadows: — art  of  dialling. —(^rcA.)  The 
section,  or  profile  of  a  section,  of  a  building,  cut  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  displaying  its  interior :  —  written  also 
sciography. 

Sci-Xm'A-jBHY,  ».  See  Sciomachv.  Johnson. 

Sci-A-THitR'ic,        )  a.  \iTKiadrjpiK6s.]  Belonging  to  a  sun- 

Sci-A-THER'i-CAIi,  J      dial.  Browne.     See  Sciothebic. 

Sci-VTH£R'i-CAi.-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  sun-diaL 

Sci-Xt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  sciatica;  sciatical.  Bwmey, 

Sci-XT'ic,  n.  Same  as  sciatica.  Pope. 

ScT-Xt'i-ca,  (si^t'e-k^)  n.  [sciatiquej  Fr. ;  iscJiiadica  passto 
L.]  n.  {Med.)  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  joint ;  tho 
hip  gout. 

Sci-Xt'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  sciatica ;  afflicting  the  hip, 

Sci'ENCE,"  (si'ens)  n.  [Fr. ;  scientia,  L.]  Knowledge; 
knowledge  methodically  digested  and  arranged  ;  a  branch 
of  knowledge  ;  a  body  of  truths  or  principles ;  any 
species  of  knowledge  or  art :  —  one  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts  or  sciences  of  the  ancients,  namely,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  astrono- 
my.—  Abstract  science^  the  knowledge  of  reason?}  and 
their  conclusions.  —  JV'aturat  sciencBj  the  knowledge  of 
causes  ^nd  effects,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature.  —  Sdcnctj 
as  distinguished  from  literature^  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  investigation  with  a  view 
todiscover  and  apply  first  principles. 

■fSci'ENT,  a.  [sciens.  L.J  Skilful ;  knowing,   Cockeram 

Sci-Mn'ter^*  ad.  [L.J  (iauj)  Knowingly.  Bouvicr 

tSci-EN'TlAL,  (ai-Sn'sh^l)  a.  Producing  science.  B.  Jonstm, 

Sci-EN-tIf'JC,  a.  [scientifique,  Fr. ;  scientia  and  facio,  L.] 
Relating  to  science;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  science, 
versed  in  science  ;  producing  certainty  ;  learned. 

Sci-ek-tIf'1-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  science  ;  scientific. 

Sci-:^N-TtF'j-CAL-l,y,  ad.  In  a  scientific  manner. 

ScIl'i-c£t,*  ad.  [L.]  (Law)  Truly  ;  certainly  ;  that  is  lo 
say ;  to  wit.   Whishaw, 

Sctli'Lj-TtWE,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  squill,  or  the  bulbous  root  of  the  sedla 
Tnaritima.  Brande, 

ScIm'j-tar,  (sim'e-tjr)  b.  See  Sctmetar  and  Cimetee. 

ScIn'goId,*  7i.  A  short-footed  saurian  reptile.  Brande. 

ScIn-cp-TD'i-AN,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  saurian ;  scin- 
coid.  P,  Cyc. 

tScTplK,  (sink)  n.  An  abortive  or  slunR  calf.   Air.-  oorth. 

ScIn'til-lXnt,  a.  [seintillans.  L.l  Sparkling  emittinfl 
sparks.  Oreen. 

ScTN'Til-late,  v.  11,  [semtiUo,  It,']  [i.  scintill     ed  ;  pp 
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ciifTiLLATiHo,  aciifTiLLATiiD. .  To  Sparkle ;  to  emit 
dparks. 

rcKN-TjL-LA'TiON,  71.  Act  of  soiiitillating  J  sparkg  emitted. 

nci-6o'RA-PHy.*  71.  See  Sciagbaphy. 

BcI'9-Ll^M,  (siVl^zm)  n.  {scLolus^  L.]  Superficial  knowl- 
edge or  learning.  Brit.  Crit. 

Sci^p-LtST,  (sl'^-llst)  n.  One  of  superficial  knowledge 

Sci'9-LoDs,  a.  Superficially  or  imperfectly  knowing. 
Howell. 

bCi-6M'A-J0Hy,  (8l-3m'?-k9)  [sl-5m'si-ke,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K, 
Sm.  Wb.i  ski-Sm'9-ke,  &]  n.  {sclomachiey  Fr. ;  OKta  and 
ptaxrit  Gr-]  Battle  with  a  shadow.  Cowtey.  —  Written 
also  sciamachy. 

6ci'q-mXn-cv»*  n.  Divination  by  shadows ;  the  art  of 
raising  or  calling  up  ghosts.  Crabb. 

Sci'QN,  (si'gn)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  twig.  See  Cion. 

Sci-6p'T!C,*  or  Sci-6p'trjc,*  a.  Applied  to  a  ball,  used 
in  the  camera  obscura,for  giving  morion  to  a  lens.  Brandc. 

Sci-p-THiSE'lc,*  a.  The  sciotlieric  tdescape  is  ;in  instru- 
ment for  adjusting  the  time,  by  means  of  the  shadow. 
Crabb. 

Sci'HE  FA'cf-4s,  (sl're-fa'she-9s)  n.  [L.]  "Cause  it  to 
be  known."  —  {Law)  A  judicial  writ  Kiunded  upon  some 
record,  and  requiring  the  defendant  to  show  cuuse  why 
t^e  plaintiff  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  such  rec- 
ord ;  or,  when  it  is  issued  to  repeal  letters-patent,  why 
the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated. 

BjEjR-RH6s'l-Ty,  (skjr-r5s'e-te)  n.  Stale  of  being  scir- 
rliou9  ;  an  induration  of  a  ^land. 

SfilR'RHOVS,  (skir'rhys)  a.  Having  a  gland  induratftd, 

SjelR'RHVS,  (skir'rys)  [skir'rus,  S.  tV.  Ja.  K.  &n.]  n. 
{acirre,  Fr. ;  itki^^os,  Gr.]  pi.  L.  sfulR'Ki,  Eng.  SjBHIr'- 
RVS-:?¥"  (•"'^ed.)  An  induration  of  a  gland,  forming  an 
indolent  tumor  not  readily  suppurating,  and  at  first  un- 
attended by  discoloration  of  the  skin.  —  Sometimes 
written  schirrhus  and  skirrhus.  ^^  *'  This  word  is 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  schirrus,  with  the  h 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  last ,  and  Bailey  and 
Fenning  have  given  us  two  aspirations,  and  spelt  it 
schirrkus  ;  both  of  which  modes  of  spelling  the  word  are 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  orthography  for,  as  the 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  o-viJ^o;,  the  latter  r,  only, 
can  have  the  aspiration,  as  the  nrst  of  these  double  let- 
ters has  always  the  spiritus  lenis;  and  the  c,  in  the  first 
syllable,  arising  from  tlie  Greek  f,  and  not  the  x^  ^o 
more  reason  can  be  given  for  placing  the  h  after  it,  by 
spelling  it  schirrus,  than  there  is  for  spelling  scene,  from 
CKrivfif  schene  i  or  sceptre,  from  c/fijTTpiJV,  scheptre.  The 
most  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms  this  opinion,  by 
spelling  the  word  in  question  scirrhus  ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  the 
constant  method  of  pronouncing  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  e  ought  to  be  soft  before  the  i  in  this 
word,  and  the  first  syHable  should  be  pronounced  like  the 
first  of  syr-inge,  Sir-i-us,  fitc.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  fatee  orthography  of  this  word,  its 
false  pronunciation  seems  fixed  beyond  recovery."  Walker. 

fScIS-Cf-TA'TiQN,  ru  [aciscitatus,  L.]   Inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 

fects'siElj,*  (sis'sel)  n.  The  clippings  of  metals  produced 
in  manufacturing  them:  —  slips  or  plates  of  mutals  out 
of  which  circular  blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  coinage.  Brande. 

tScts'Si-BLE,  (sis'se-bl)  a.  [sdsstis,  L.]  Scissile.  Bacon. 

BcIs'siliE,  (^sis'sjl)  a.  [Fr.  i  scissilis,  L.]  Capable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge.  .Arbutlvnot.  [R.] 

Sci§'§lON,  (sizh'vn)  n.  [Fr. ;  scissio,  L.J  Act  of  cutting. 

Bci§'90R§,  (siz'z^rz)  n.  pi.  [scissor,  L. ;  ciseaux,  Fr.]  A  cut- 
ting instrument,  formed  like  shears,  with  two  blades 
movable  on  a  pivot;  small  shears: — sometimes  written 
eisorSj  cisars,  cizars^  and  sdssars. 

fScI^'i^VB'^i  (sizh'yr)  n.  [scissaraj  L.]  A  crack  ;  a  rent:  a 
fissure.  HaTivmond. 

SciTE,*  (sit)  n.  See  Site. 

BcI'V-RIne,*  n.  [sciurus,  L.]  i^Zool.)  A  rodent  of  the 
squirrel  tribe  ;  a  squirrel.  Brande. 

fiCij^-v5'Nl-AN,*  n.  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of  Sclavonia. 
Ency.  —Written  also  Slavonian. 

SjBLVVO'NI-AN,  j  a.  Relating  to  Sclavonia,  or  the  {Sclavi) 

Sj0LA-v6n'ic,      S     people  of  Sclavonia. 

SjEL^-bST'IC,  o.  [scl^otiguc,  Fr. ;  (TK\ni}os,  Gr.]  Hard:  — 
an  epithet  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye.  Ray. 

SjBLE-r6x'jc,  n.  (Med.)  Medicine  which  hardens  and  con- 
solidates, [eye.  Brandc. 

BjeLE-R6T'|-CA,*B.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  membranes  of  the 

BCOAT,  (skot)  v.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel.  Bailey.    See  Scotch. 

8c6b9j  n.  i  sing.  &.  pi.  [L.  sing.]  Raspings  of  ivory  or  other 
hard  substances  j  dross  of  metals  ;  potashes.  Chambers. 

Bc6ff,  (skfif)  V.  n.  [schoppen.  Tent.]  [i.  bcoffed  ;  pp. 
BcoFFiNQ,  SCOFFED.]  To  treat  with  mockery,  ridicule,  or 
contempt ;  to  mock;  to  jeer. 

Sc6ff,  v.  a.  To  jeer  ;  to  treat  with  scoffs.  Fotherby. 

Bc6ff,  n.  Ridicule;  mockery  ;  jeer;  expression  of  scorn, 

Bc6ff'¥R,  n.  One  who  scoffs;  ridiculer:  saucy  scorner. 

Rc5ff'ing,*P'  o.  Jeering;  inclined  to  scoff. 


SoOff'ino,*  n-  .frt  of  reviling;  jeering.  TiUotaon. 
ScSff'ING-LV,  ad.  In  contempt;  in  ridicule.  Broovt*.. 
Scold,  c.  n.[sc/ieWfln,  Teut.]  [i.  scolded  ;  ;>;;.  acoLDiSfl 

SCOLDED.]  To  rail  with  rude  clamor  ;  to  apeak  to  anothe 

in  reproachful  language ,  to  quarrel  clamorously  and  rude 

ly.  ShaJi. 
Scold,  u.  a.  To  chide  ;  to  rate.  Hnwell. 
Scold,  tu  A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed  woman.  Svnft 
ScoLD'ER,  n.  Onft  who  scolds  or  rails.  Abp.  Cranmer. 
Scold'jng,  n.  Clamorous,  rude  language.  Smith 
Scold'ing,*7>.  a.  Using  loud  and  rL-proacliful  language. 
ScoLo'lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  rude  clamor,  like  a  scold. 
Sc6L':]f-clTE,*  7u  [o-vwAfjf.]  (Min.)   A  crystallized  min 

eral ;  the  needlestone.  Dana. 
ScSl'lqp,  71.  A  shell-fish.    Properly  scallop.  See  Scallof 
ScoL'LpP,*  V.  a.  See  Scallop. 
Sc6l-P-PEN'dra,  n.    [scolvpendre,  Fr. ;  cKo\'jiriuSpa,  Gt^J 

A  venomous  serpent;  an  earwig    Bryant.  —  [scolopendn^ 

um,  L.]  An  herb.  jSinsworth. 
Sc5m'b?Rj*  n.  A  sea-fish  ;  the  mackerel.  Hill. 
Sc6M'EE-RoiD,*  n.  A  fish  of  the  mackerel  tribe.  Brande. 
IScoMM,  n.    [scomnui,  L.]   A  buffoon ;  a  mock ;  a  jeer. 

Fotherby. 
Sconce,  (skSns)  n.    [schantse,  Teut. ;  skansa,  Su.  Goth.] 

The  head :  —  the  head  or  part  of  a  candlestick  in  which  tbo 

candle  is  inserted  :  —  apensile  candlestick,  generally  with 

a  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light.  [A  fixed  seat  or  shelf 

Local.]  A  mulct,  or  Une.  Johnson.  —  (Fort.)  A  small  fort 

for  the  defence  of  a  pass,  a  river,  &.c. 
Sc5nce,  v.  a.  [i.  sconced;  pp.  sconcing,  sconced.]  To 

mulct;  to  fine.  Wartun.  [Low.] 
Sc56p,7i.  [5cAoepe,Teut.]  AkindoflargeladIe;avesselwitll 

a  long  handle, used  to  lade  water:  —  an  instrument  foi 

making  hollows  :  — a  surgical  instrument: — a  sweep  ;  a 

stroke. 
Scoop,  V.  a.  [schoepenj  Teut.]   [i.  scooped  ;  pp.  scoopino^ 

SCOOPED.]  To  lade  out;  to  empty  by  lading;  to  make 

hollow  ;  to  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  IioIIdw. 
Sc66p'?r,  n.  One  who  scoops  ;  a  waterfowl. 
Sc66p'-WHJEEL,*n.  A  large  wheel  having  scoops  fastened 

in  its  periphery,  or  having  buckets  around  the  circumfer 

ence.  Loudon. 
Scope,  n.  [scopus,  L.]  The  limit  of  intellectual  view  ;  aim 

intention  ;  drift;  thing  aimed  at;  tendency;  final  end 

room  ;  space.   [Liberty  ;  license  ;  excess  ;  sally.  Sliak.] 
Scop'J-FORM,*  (Z.  Having  the  form  of  a  broom.  Smart. 
tScQp'PET,  V.  a.  To  lade  out.  Bp.  Hall. 

tic5p'TJ-%L,  \  ^-  C^f w'rrofits.]  Scoffing.  Hammond 

tScop'v-LOOs,  a.  [scopwioffus,  L.]  Rocky.  Bailey. 

fScoR'BUTE,  n.  [scorbutv^,  L.]  The  scurvy.  Piirchas 

ScpR-Bu'Tic,        )  a.  Relating  to  the  scurvy  ;  diseased  witk 

ScpR-Bu'TJ-CAL,  )      scurvy.   Wiseman. 

ScpR-Bu'Tl-C^L-LY,  ad.  With  or  in  the  scurvy.  Wiseman. 

■fScoRCE,  71.  Exchange.  Spenser.     SeeScoasE. 

Scorch,  v.  a.  [i.  scorched  ;  yp.  scorching,  scorched.] 
To  burn  superficially  ;  to  burn. 

Scorch,  v.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficially ;  to  be  dried  up 

Sc6rch'jng,*p.  a.  Burning  superficially. 

ScoKCH'jNG-Ffiw'NEL,  n.  A  plant ;  the  deadly  carrot. 

ScoR'Dl-tJM,  7i.  [L.]  A  plant;  the  water-germander. 

Score,  n.  [skora,  Icel.]  A  notch,  long  incision,  or  mark 
used  to  denote  a  number;  an  account  kept  by  notches 
lines,  or  marks;  a  mark  ;  aline  ;  account:  —  reason  ;  sake, 
motive: — the  number  twenty.  —  (Mus.)  The  original 
draughtof  the  whole  composition,  in  which  the  several 
parts  are  marked. 

Score,  v.  a.  [i.  scored;  pp.  scorinq,  scored.]  To  mark 
as  by  incision,  or  with  parallel  grooves  ;  to  mark ;  to  cut 
to  set  down  as  a  debt ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge. 

Scor'er,*  n.  One  who  scores  : — an  instrument  for  mark- 
ing timber.  Loudon. 

Sco'iti-A,  n.  [L.l  pi.  scd'JRl-^.  Ashes,  dross,  or  slag 
from  a  smelling  furnace  ;  dross  ;  rejected  matter ;  volcan- 
ic cinders.  [dross.  Ure 

Sco-Rj-A'CEOys,*  (sko-re-a'shus)  a.    Relating  to  or  lik 

Sco-Ri-F}-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  scorifylng ;  change  to  scoria. 

Sco'Ri-FORM,*  a.  Resembling  scorite.  Smart. . 

Sco'RJ-FY,*  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  dross.  Smart 

Sc6R'i-LTTE,*7r.  (Min.)  A  sienitic  mineral.  Dan^. 

Sco'ri-oOs,  a.  Drossy;  recrementitious.  Brmne.  [r.] 

Scorn,  «.  a.  [schemen,  Tewt.  ;  ftjcomer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  scorned 
jip.  SCORNING,  scorned.]  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt 
to  disdain  ;  to  despise  ;  to  slight ;  to  contemn. 

Scorn,  v.  n.  To  show  contempt ;  to  disdain. 

Scorn,  n.  [escome,  old  Fr.]  Extreme  contempt;  act  o 
contempt ;  object  of  contempt ;  disdain.  —  [t  To  think  scorn^ 
to  disdain;  to  hold  unworthy  of  regaid.  Sidney.  —  'A 
laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  as  contemptible.  Matt] 

Scorn'er,  n.  One  who  scorns;  Itspiser;  sctifl>;r. 

ScoRN'Ft>L,a.  Filled  with  scorn;  showing  contempt;  ctn 
temptuous ;  disdainful. 

Scorn'fOl-ly,  ad.  With  scorn  ;  contemptuously. 

ScoRN'FOL-Nfess,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  scomful.  Ash. 
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I    If  rn'INO,  71.  Act  of  contempt  or  disdain.  Pa.cxxiii. 

fbCOKSi'Tf^a,  Deserving  scorn.  Mirror  for  Ma  ff. 

BCfiR'p-DITE,*  71.  (Miiu)  An  arsenlate  of  copper.  Dana. 

Bci>R'Pl-pN,  n.  [Fr. ;  scorpio,  L.]  An  insect,  orsmail  reptile, 
resembling  a  crab,  having  in  its  tail  a  venomous  sting :  —  a 
Bcourge  of  cruel  effect :  —  a  sea-fish  :  —  the  eighth  sign  in 
the  zodiac  [annual,  and  some  perennial. 

Bcor'P|-9N-GbXs8,  71.  A  genus  of  plants,  some  of  them 

Bcor'pj-C>n-S£n'na,7i.  Aperennial  plant ;  the  ervum.MiUer^ 

8c6r'pi-ow»s-Tail,  )  n.  Names  of  plants  or  herbs.  Mas- 

BcOR'PI-pN-VVORT,   \      worth. 

tScoRSE,v.  a.  To  barter;  to  exchange ;  to  chase.  Spenser. 

fScoRSE,  V.  n.  To  deal;  to  barter.  B.  Jonson. 

tScoRSE,  71.  Exchange  ;  barter.  Spenser.  [^Hindmarsh. 

BcoR'T^-TQ-RY,*  a.  Relating  to  prostitution  or  lewdness, 

BcoR'z^,*  71.  [it.]  {Mill.)  A  species  of  epidute.  Dana. 

Scor-zq-ne'r^,*  71.  {Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants ;  viper's- 
grass.  Crahb. 

Bcot,  71.  [accoi,  Sax.,  part  or  pprtioTi,  in  the  sense  of  coTitri- 
bution  or  taxA  Same  as  escot  or  skot^  a  payment ;  tax; 
reclconing.  —  It  is  an  old  word,  which  is  used  in  some 
forms,  as  scot-free -.  —  also  "paying  scot  and  lot,"  (Eng. 
law)  i.  e.,  paying  parochial  rates. 

Bo6t,  n.  [ScotiLs^  L.]  A  native  of  Scotland ;  a  Scotchman. 

8c6t'ale,*  n.  (Law)  An  offence  of  which  a  public  officer 
was  guilty  who  kept  an  alehouse  in  his  district.   Whishaw. 

BcdxCH,  V,  a.  \i.  SCOTCHED  ;  pp.  scotching,  scotched.] 
To  cut  with  shallow  incisions.  Shak.  To  stop  a  wheel 
by  putting  something,  as  a  stone,  under  it :  —  to  pack,  as 
hemp. 

BcdTCH,  71.  A  slight  cut ;  a  shallow  incision.  Shak. 

Scotch,  a.  Relating  to  Scotland,  its  inhabitants,  or  lan- 
guage ;  Scottish. 

Scotch-Col'lqps,  tu  pi.  Veal  cut  into  small  pieces. 

BcOtched-Col'lqps,  (skStcht-)  71.  pU  Scotch-collops. 

Scotch'-FId'dle,*  71.  The  itch.  [A  cant  term.]  ScotU 

6c6tch'-Fir,*7i.  a  speciesof  fir  or  pine:  —  more  properly 
Scotch-pine.  Farm.  Ency, 

Sc6tch'-H6p'p?R5,  n.pl.  A  play  In  which  boys  hop  over 
lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground.  Locke. 

Sc6tch'-Ro§e,*  71.  A  species  of  very  thorny  rose.  Booth. 

BcStch'-ThIs'tle,*  (this'sl)  n.  A  species  of  thistle :  —  the 
emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Sooth, 

Bco'TER,*  71.  (^Omitk.)  A  species  of  black  duck  or  diver. 
Brande. 

Bcot'-free,  ti.  Without  payment ;  untaxed  ;  unhurt. 

tSc6TH,*  V,  a.  To  wrap  in  darkness.  Sidney. 

Bco'tj-a,*  (sko'she-j)  n.  {Jirck.)  A  semicircular  cavity  or 
channel,  between  the  tori,  in  the  bases  of  columns ;  a 
hollow  moulding ;  a  cavetto.  Francis. 

Bco'TpT,  71.  A  schoolman  or  scholastic  who  followed  Duns 
ScotuSf  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Bc6t-9-dXn'j-a,*  n.  (Med.)  Giddiness,  with  imperfect  vis- 
ion. Brande. 

Bc5T'p-eRlPH,*  71.  An  instrument  with  which  a  person 
who  is  blind  or  who  is  in  the  dark  may  write.  Maunder. 

8c0t'p-M¥i  71.  [oKdrtopa,]  A  dizziness  causing  dimness  of 
sight.  B.  Jonson. 

Sc5ts,*  a.  Scottish  ;  Scotch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sc6t't?r-Ing,  n.  A  boyish  sport  in  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
land, of  burning  a  bundle  of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of 
harvest.  Bailey. 

ScdT'T}-cI$M,  Tt.  A  Scottish  idiom,  word,  or  phrase. 

6c5t'tish,  a.  Relating  to  Scotland,  its  inhabitants,  or 
language  ;  Scotch.  Stewart.  [Dana. 

BcoGl'er-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  Thomsonite. 

BcoOn'drel,  71.  [scoTidaruolo,  It.]  A  mean  rascal ;  a  low, 
petty  villain  ;  a  knave. 

ScoOn'dr^L,  a.  Base;  disgraceful;  vile.  Warburtoru 

ScoOh'dr^l-I^M,  71.  Baseness;  rascality.  Cotgrave. 

6c50r,  v.ai  [akauronj  M.  Goth.  ;  A^arer,  Dan. ;  sc/iwreTi,  D.] 
[i.  SCOURED  ;  pp.  SCOURING,  SCOURED.]  To  Hib  hard  with 
sand  or  any  thing  rough,  in  order  to  clean  the  surlFace ;  to 
purge  violently  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  remove  by  scouring  ;  to 
clear  away.  —  [scorrerey  It.]  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

BgoOr,  0.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  cleaning  ;  to  clean ;  to 
be  purged  or  lax  :  —  to  range  ;  to  run  ;  to  scamper. 

Bcour'ek,  7t.  One  who  scours  ;  a  cleaner ;  a  purge. 

^ScotJRaE,  (skUrj)  [skiirj,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
skoij,  Ja.'\  n.  [escowgiBj  Fr. ;  scoreffgiaj  It. ;  corrigia^  L.] 
A  whip  ;  a  lasn  ;  an  instrument  of  discipline  :  a  punish- 
ment ;  a  vindictive  affliction:  —  one  that  afflicts,  harasses, 
or  destroys : — a  cause  of  great  injury  or  destruction. 

JScotJRO^E,u  0.  [i. scourged;  pp.  scourging,  scourged.] 
To  lash  with  a  whip ;  to  whip  severely ;  lo  punish ;  to 
chastise ;  to  chasten. 

||ScoUR(j^'ER,  (skiiij'er)  n.  One  who  scourges ;  a  chastiser. 

<^cotJR9^'|Na,  (skUrjfing)  n.  Punishment  by  the  scourge. 

«c6CR'fNO,  71.  A  cleansing;  a  looseness;  a  flux:  —  a 
running. 

^COURSE,  (sk5ra)  v.  a.  To  barter.  See  Scorse, 

IBooOt,  71.  [ejcottte,  old  Fr.]  One  who  is  sent  privily  to  ob- 
serve the  state  or  motions  of  an  enemy ;  a  spy.  TA  high 
rock.  Orose.  North  of  England.] 


ScBOt,  v.  n.  [i.  icouted;  pp.  scouting,  scouted.]  To  g« 
out  In  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy  private 
1}^: — to  sneer. 

ScoOt,*  v.  a.  To  travel  over  in  searching  or  pursuing 
Swift.    To  reject  with  contempt :  —  to  hoot  out  or  away 
to  ridicule.  Richardson.   "  Unauthorized  till  of  late  years, 
but  getting  into  good  use."  Smart. 

Sc6v'EL,(sk3v'vl)7i.  [scopa^  L.]  A  sort  of  mop  ;  a  malkin 

Sco*,*  71.  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  See  Skow. 

Scoi^L,  ».  71,  \i,  scowled;  pp.  SCOWLING,  scowled  J  To 
frown  ;  to  pout ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. 

Scoifi^l*,  V.  a.  To  drive  scowlingly,  MUton.   [R,] 

ScoiJirL,  n.  Lookofsullenness  or  displeasure  ;  frown. 

Scb^L'jNO-Ly,  ad.  With  a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 

ScRXB'BL£,(skr^b'blJv.  71.  [krabbeleii.,  schrabben J  Teut.]  [i 
scrabbled  ;  pp.  SCRABBLING,  SCRABBLED.]  To  make  un- 
meaning or  idle  marks ;  to  scribble ;  to  scrawl :  — to  strive 
to  catch  with  the  hands;  to  scramble;  to  struggle;  to 
claw  ;  to  crawl  or  paw,  as  on  the  floor  or  ground  Hoi 
loway.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  Amet 
ica.] 

ScrXb'bIiE,''^  ju  Act  of  scrabbling ;  a  scribble ;  a  scramble 
Holloway. 

ScrXf^fle,  v.  71.  To  scramble;  to  struggle;  to  scrabble 
Brockett.  [Local,  England.] 

ScrXo,  71.  Any  thing  thin  or  lean  or  rough.  —  A  scrag  ot 
mutton  is  the  end  of  the  neck. 

ScRXG'jei:D,  a.  Rough  j  uneven ;  rugged  ;  scraggy 

ScRXe'^ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  scragged. 

ScRXG■'£^I-Ly,  ad.  Meagrely  ;  leanly  ;  roughly.  Cotgrave. 

ScRXG'fil-Kfiss,  71.  State  of  being  scraggy;  roughness. 

ScR^&'j&Yj  ^  Lean  ;  thin  ;  rough  ;  rugged  ;  uneven. 

ScrXm'BLE,  (ski^m'bl)  v.  n.  [i,  scrambled  ;  pp.  scram- 
bling, SCRAMBLED.]  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  with 
the  hands ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of  another ;  to 
struggle ;  to  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands.  —  Scrabble  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  England  and  the  United  States  ^ 
also  scraffiCj  provincially  in  England.  Brockett. 

ScrXm'BLE,  71.  Eager  contest  with  others  for  somethingi 
act  of  one  who  scrambles. 

ScrXm'bler,  71.  One  who  scrambles. 

ScrXnch,  v.  a.  [schrantseuj  D.]  To  crush  between  the  teeth 
with  noise ;  to  craunch  ;  to  scrunch.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.J 

ScrXnk'V,*  a.  Lank.  Blackwood.     See  Skrankt.      ^ 

ScrXn'N^Ij,  a,  Sligi.t ;  poor  ;  worthless.  MUton.  [R.] 

ScrXp,  71.  A  little  piece;  a  fragment;  crumb;  small  part^ 
cle,  as  of  meat ;  a  slip,  as  of  paper,  properly  scrip. — pL 
The  husky,  skinny  residuum  of  melted  fat.  Forby. 

ScrXp'-Book,*  (-bilk)  n.  A  book  composed  of  scraps  or 
small  pieces  cut  out  of  newspapers,  &.c.     WlUard, 

Scrape,  v.  a.  [schrapeny  D.]  [i,  scraped;  pp.  scrapino, 
SCRAPED.]  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light  action  of 
a  sharp  instrument;  to  rub  the  surface  from  by  an  edge  ; 
to  clean  by  rubbing ;  to  erase  ;  to  act  on  a  surface  with  a 
grating  noise ;  to  gather  by  penurious  or  trifling  diligence 

Scrape,  v.  n.  To  make  a  harsh  noise ;  to  play  ill  on  a  fid< 
die  ;  to  draw  the  foot  on  the  ground  or  floor ;  to  make  an 
awkward  bow.  —  To  scrape  acquaintance^  to  curry  favor  by 
bows,  or  to  insinuate  into  one's  familiarity. 

Scrape,  n.  Difficulty ;  a  bad  situation  or  trouble  caused  by 
ill  conduct.  fVarburton.  [Low.]  The  sound  of  the  foot 
drawn  over  the  floor ;  a  bow. 

ScRAP'^R,  n.  One  who  scrapes  ;  an  instrument  forscrapr 
ing: — amiser;  a  scrape-penny :  —  a  vile  fiddler.  Cowley 

ScrXp-j-a'n^,*  71.  pi.  A  collection  of  scraps.  Ec  Reo.  [R.] 

ScRAP'iNG,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  scrapes  ;  the  portion 
or  matter  scraped  off. 

ScrXt,  n.  An  hermaphrodite.  Skinner.  [Obsolete  or  local.J 

fScRXT,  V.  a.  [eseratj  Ang.  Nor.]  To  scratch.  Burton 

{ScrXt,  v.  n.  To  rake  ;  to  search.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

ScrXtch,  v.  a.  [krtUzen,  Ger. ;  kratsa^  Su.]  [i.  schatchei* 
pp.  scratching,  SCRATCHED.]  To  tear  or  mark  with  som»* 
thing  sharp  or  pointed,  as  the  nails  ;  to  wound  slightly 
to  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed  or  keen :  — to  rul 
with  the  nails :  — to  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

ScrXtch,  71.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow ;  laceratlov 
by  scratching,  as  with  the  nails  ;  a  slight  wound. 

ScrXtch'?r,  71.  One  who  scratches. 

ScrXtch']? 5, 71.  pL  Cracked  ulcers  in  a  horse's  foot. 

ScrXtch'INg-L¥j  arf*  With  the  action  of  scratching  Si* 
ney. 

fScJsAiT,  71.  [Ir.  ^  Erse.]  Surface  or  scurf.  Swift. 

Scrawl,  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  scrabble.]  [i.  scrawled  ;pp 
SCRAWLING,  SCRAWLED.]  To  draw  or  mark  irregularly  01 
clumsily ;  to  scrabble  ;  to  scribble.  Swift. 

ScrAwl,  v.  n.  To  write  badly;  to  scribble. 

ScrXwl,  71.  Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing;  scribble. 

ScrXwl'^r,  71.  A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer 

ScRAY,  (skra)  n.  A  bird  called  sea-swallow.  Ray.  [1*9 

tSCRE'A-BLE,  a.  [screabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  spit  out.  Jiai^ 

Screak,  (skrek)  v.  n.  {skracka^  Icel. ;  skrika^  Su.  Goth  " 
[i.  screaked;  pp.  screaking,  screaked.]  To  make  1 
shrill  or  loud  noise  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  creak.  Speriser.  [R.] 

Screak,  (skrek)  n.  A  shriek  j  a  creak.  Bp.  Bull. 
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1:;R£Air.  (skrBm)  ix  tk.  [akraanat  Swed.]  [i.  sciibamed  ;  pp. 
icHEAUi  NO,  soRGAHKD  ]  To  Cry  out  shriUy,  as  in  terror  or 
ag!..ny  ,•  to  cry  slirilly  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  screecli. 

CcRiEAM,  n.  A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terror  or  pain. 

BcRKAM'^R,  n.  One  who  screams :  — a  sort  of  bird. 

fiCREECH,  11.71.  [skraeJca,  Icel.]  [i.  screeched  ;pp.  screegh- 
iNo,  SCREECHED.]  To  cry  out,  as  in  terror  or  anguish  j  to 
scream  ;  to  cry  as  an  owl  or  a  night-owl. 

BCR££CH,  71.  A  cry  of  horror  and  anguish  ;  a  scream. 

Bcreech'otK^l,  n.  An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night. 

Screed,*  n.  {Ardi.)  A  wooden  rule  for  running  mould- 
ings:— the  extreme  guide  on  the  margin  uf  walls  and 
ceilings  for  floating  to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules.  Braiidc, 

Screen^  n.  [escran,  old  Fr.]  Something  to  intercept  or  con- 
ceal ;  something  to  exclude  light,  heat,  or  cold  ;  a  slight 
partition :  —  a  coarse  sieve  ;  a  riddle  to  sift  sand. 

Screen,  v.  a.  [i.  screened;  ^.  screening,  screened.] 
To  protect  from  heat,  light,  or  cold  :  to  cover ;  to  shield  ; 
to  shelter  j  to  conceal  j  to  hide. —  [cemoj  crevij  L.]  To 
sift  i  to  riddle.  Evelyn, 

Screw,  (skrd)  tu  [scroewe,  D. ;  escroue,  old  Fr.]  A  cylinder  of 
wood  or  metal  grooved  spirally :  —  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  used  in  pressing.  —  When  the  spiral  thread  is  up- 
on the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  called  a  male  screw  ; 
when  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  a 
/e/TiflZe  screw :  —  a  nail  grooved,  which  enters  on  being 
turned. 

Screw,  (skrti)ii.  a.  [t.  screwed  ;  pp.  screw  i  no,  screwed.] 
To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw  ;  to  fasten  with  a  screw :  — 
to  deform  by  contortions  j  to  force  j  to  bring  by  violence  ; 
to  squeeze  ;  to  press ;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 

BcREW'ER,  (skru'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  screws. 

BcREW'-JicK,*  (skrd'j^k)  n.  A  portable  machine  for  rais- 
ing great  weights  by  the  agency  of  a  screw.  P.  Cyc. 

BcREW'-PRfiss,*  (skrfi'prSs)  n.  A  machine  for  commu- 
nicating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws.  P.  Cyc, 

Bcrew'-Sh£ll,*  (skrA'shei)  n.  Wreath-shell ;  a  sea-shell. 
Hamilton. 

Screw'-Tree,  (skrfi'trS)  n.  A  plant  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

iScR(-BA'Tiovs,  a.  Skiinil  in,  or  fond  of,  writing.  Barroio. 
ScRfB'BiET,*  n.  A  painter^s  pencil.  Evelyn. 
IcbTb'BLE,   (skriVbl)   v.  a.  [scribo,  BcribiUOj  L.]  [i.  scrib- 
bled 3    pp.    SCRIBBLING,    SCRIBBLED.]      To    Write    wlthOUt 

care  or  elegance ;  to  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writ- 
ing ;  to  scrawl. 

ScrIb'ble,  v.  n.  To  write  without  care  or  beauty. 

BcrIb'ble,  n.  Worthless  writing  ;  a  scrawl.  Boyle. 

Scb1b'ble-m6nt,*  71,  A  worthless  or  careless  writing; 
scribble.  Southey.  [R.] 

BcrIb'bl]^R,  n.  One  who  scribbles  j  a  petty  author. 

BcribE,  n.  [Fr. ;  scriba^  D.]  A  writer  ;  a  clerk  ;  a  public 
notary  :  —  a  copyist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  interpreter, 
teacher,  or  doctor  of  the  law,  among  the  Jews. 

Bcribe,*^  V.  a.  [t.  SCRIBED  ;  ;jp.  SCRIBING,  SCRIBED.]  (Car.) 
To  mark  and  adjust  with  compasses  ;  to  fit  the  edge  of  a 
board,  or  one  piece  of  timber  or  wood,  to  another.  Brands. 

fiCRiB'jNG-,*  71.  The  act  of  fitting  the  edge  of  one  board  to 
the  surface  of  another.  Orabb. 

BcRla'GLE,*  V.  71.  To  writhe  ;  to  struggle  or  twist  about 
with  more  or  less  force ;  to  squirm  ;  to  squiggle.  Forby. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

fScRi'MijiR,  71.  {escrimmr^  Fr.]  A  gladiator;  a  fencing- 
master.    Sliak. 

BcRlMP,fl.  [krimpen,  Teut.]  Short ;  scanty.  BrocketU  [North 
of  £ng.] 

BCRlMP,*  V.  a.  [t.  SCRIMPED  ;  pp.  scrimping,  SCRIMPED.]  To 

spare  ;  to  be  niggardly  of  j  to  make  scant.  BroclcetU  [North 
of  Eng.] 

ScRlMP'N^ss,*  n.  Scantiness ;  small  allowance.  Bav- 
ley.  [R.] 

BcRlMP'TiQN,*  jt.  A  small  portion ;  a  pittance.  Forby.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng]  [Spenaer 

tSCRJNE,  71.  [Bcriniunif  L.]    A  shrine;  a  chest;  a  coffer. 

BCRlNi^E,*  V.  TU  To  shrink  ;  to  shrivel;  to  cringe.  Forby. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

BcRiP,  n,  [skraeppa,  Icel.]  A  small  bag ;  a  satchel.  SAoA.— 
[scnpUoy  L.1  A  schedule;  a  small  writing;  script:  —  a 
certificate  of  stock  subscribed,  or  of  shares  in  a  bank,  or 
other  stocks.  .      „,  , 

tScRlP'P^^E,  71.  That  which  is  contained  m  a  scrip.  Shak, 

BCRlPT,  n.  [escript,  old  Fr. ;  scriptuntj  L.]  ffA  small  writ- 
ing ;  scrip.  Ckatuser.]  An  imitation  of  writing  or  manu- 
script in  print.  P.  Qye,'-{Law)  An  original  instrument. 
Bouvier. 

BcRlP'TQ-RV,  «•  [acriptorias^  L.]  Written  ;  not  orally  de- 
livered. Swift.  [R.] 

BcRlPT'V-R*L,  (skript'yu-r^il)  a.  Relatmg  to,  or  m  accord- 
ance with,' Scripture  ;  biblical. 

BcrIpt'v-R^Ij-Ist,*  71.  Same  as  seripturisU  Smart. 

BcbXpt' V-RAi  -n£ss,*  tu  Q,uality  of  being  scriptural.  Mien. 

Scr/pt'VRE,  (skript'yvr)  n.  [acriptura,  L.]  Writing:  — 
distinctively,  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  the  Bible. 


ScbTpt'vre,*  (skrTpt'yyr)  a.  Relating  to  the  BiHe  or  tin 

Scriptures;  scriptural.  Milton. 
ScrIP-tu'rj-^n,*  71.  Same  as  scripturist.  Franklin.  [R.] 
ScrIpt'vr-Ist,  TbOne  who  adheres  to,  or  is  versed  in,  th« 

Scripture.  Abp.  JVewcome. 
ScRtVE'NER,  (skr5v'n?r)   [skr!v'ner,  S.   fV.  P.J.  E.  F. 

skrXv'in-^r,  Ja.  K.   Sra.]   n.    [^scrivano^  It. ;  escrivain^  old 

Fr.]  Formerly,  one  who  drew  contracts  or  any  writings  : 

—  more  recently,  one  whose  business  it  was  to  placi 
money  at  interest ;  a  kind  of  money-broker.  Dryden. 

ScRp-Blc'v-L^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  little  pits  or  hollowi 
Loadon. 

Scr6p'v-l^,  n.  [scrojk^  L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  character- 
ized by  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands,  or  bj 
indurated  glandular  tumors,  especially  about  the  neck 
struma :  —  vulgarly  called  the  king^s  evil. 

ScR6p'v-LOtJa,  a.  Diseased  with,  or  partaking  of,  th? 
scrofula. 

ScR6F'v-LOi}s-NEss,*7i.  State  of  being  scrofulous.  ^sh. 

ScRdGr,  Tt.  A  Stunted  shrub  or  bush.  Brockett.  [North  of 
Eng.J 

Scr5ll,  (skrol)  n.  [escroue^oid  Fr.]  A  writing  rolled  01 
wrapped  up  ;  a  roll  of  parchment.  —  (^rch.)  A  consoli- 
dated or  twisted  ornament. 

Scrolled,*  (skrold)  a.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll  or  roll.  Pope. 

Scro'taLj*  a.  Relating  to  the  scrotum.  Mead. 

ScRo'Ti-FORM,*  a.  (Bot)  Formed  like  a  double  bag.  Lon- 

dOTU 

Scr6t'p-cele,*  n.  (Med.)  A  hernia  descending  into  the 
scrotum.  DungUaon. 

Sono'Ti/Mj*  71.  [L.]  (jSnat.)  The  bag  containing  the  tes- 
ticles. Crabb. 

tScR65?LE,  71.  [escrouellea^'pY.']  A  rascal ;  a  wretch.  Shak. 

ScRtJB,  V.  a.  [skrubbaj  Swed. ;  achrobbev,  D.]  [i.  scrubbed  ; 
pp.  SCRUBBING,  SCRUBBED.]  To  rub  hard  with  something 
coarse  and  rough  ;  to  scour.  [Smart. 

ScrDb,*  v.  71.  To  work  hard ;  to  be  industrious  andYrugal. 

ScrOb,  tu  [ackrobber,  D.]  A  stunted  or  worn-out  broom; 
something  small  and  mean  :  — one  who  works  hard  ana 
lives  frugally  or  meanly  ;  a  niggardly  person. 

ScrDb'bed,  a.  Mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  scrubby.  Shak. 

ScrOb'by,  fl.  Mean;  vile;  like  a  scrub.  Swift. 

ScrOff,  n.  [fThe  same  with  scurf.  Bailey,]  The  hindei 
part  of  the  neck  ;  scuff.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

ScrOnch,*  ».  a.  To  craunch.  Jennings.  SeeScRANCH. 

SCRt'PLE,  fskrlS'pl)  71.  [acrupule,  Fr. ;  scrupvluay  L.]  Doubt  j 
difficulty  of  determination  ;  perplexity  ;  any  thing  small : 

—  a  small  weight;  20  grains;  the  third  part  of  a  dram 

—  (.Matron.)  A  digit.  Francis. 

SCR^'FLE,    v.  71.    [i.  SCRUPLED  ;  pp.  SCRUPLING,  SCRHPLLO.} 

To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

ScRtr'PLE,  (skrtS'p!)  V.  a.  To  doubt  or  hesitate  about.  Locke. 

SCRtJ'PLER,  n.  One  who  has  scruples ;  a  doubter. 

|ScRO'PV-LtsT,*  71.  One  who  doubts  or  scruples.  Shaft»' 
bury. 

tScRtl'PV-l'lZE,  V.  a.  To  perplex  with  scruples.  Mounzagn. 

ScBtJ-py-L6s'|-TT,  71.  State  of  being  scrupulous;  doubt 
conscientiousness  ;  tenderness  of  conscience. 

ScRlJ'PV-LODs,  0.  lacnipuleux,  Fr. ;  scrwpvloaua^  L.]  Hav 
ing  scruples  or  doubts  ;  exact ;  hard  to  satisfy,  or  be  sat- 
isfied, in  determinations  of  conscience ;  conscientious; 
captious  ;  nice  ;  doubtful ;  careful ;  vigilant ;  cautious. 

ScrO'pv-Z'OCs-LV,  ad.  In  a  scrupulous  manner  ;  carefUlly  ; 
nicely ;  anxiously. 

ScrO'pv-loDs-hEs3,  71.  The  state  of  being  scrupulous. 

ScrO'ta-ble,  a.  [acrutor^  L.]  That  may  be  scrutinized  or 
inquired  into.  Decay  of  Piety.  [R.]  ^Bailei^ 

tScRV-TA'TipN,  n.    {scrutor^  L.]    Search ;    examination 

ScrV-Ta'tpr,  71.  An  inquirer  ;  searcher ;  examiner.  Halea 

ScRfl-Ti-NEER',  TU  A  Searcher ;  examiner  of  votes.  Bailey. 

ScrO'TI-nize,  V,  a.  [i.  scrutinized  ;  pp.  scRUTimziKO, 
SCRUTINIZED.]  To  examine  closely  ;  to  inquire  into;  to 
investigate  ;  to  pry  into  ;  to  search. 

ScrO'ti-noOs,  a.  Captious;  full  of  inquiries.  Denham. 

ScRfl'TJ-NOCs-LY,*  arf.  By  using  scrutiny.  J^uttaU. 

tSCRC'TJ-Ny,  B.  a.  To  scrutinize.  Johnson. 

SCRO'TI-wy,  71.  [serutin^  Fr. ;  scrutiniumj  L.]  Careftil  In- 
quiry; search ;  close  examination. 

SCRtJ-ToiRE',  (skru-twor')  [skrii-t6r',  S.  W.P.J  E.F.\ 
skriJ-twor',  Ja.  K.  Sm.'\  n.  A  case  of  drawers  for  writing  ; 
an  escritoire. 

fScRtJzE,  B.  a.  To  squeeze;  to  compress.  Spenaer. 

ScOd,  v.  n.  [aqnittire.  It. ;  sftuito,  Swed.]  [i.  scudded  ;  pp 
SCUDDING,  SCUDDED.]  To  flee  or  run  witli  speed ;  to 
run,  or  to  be  driven  with  precipitation  by  the  wind,  as  4 
ship. 

ScUd,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  quickly.  Skenstone. 

ScOd,  71.  A  thin  cloud  driven  by  the  wind.  Dryden. 

ScOd'DLE,  v.  n.  To  run ;  to  scud  ;  to  scuttle.  Bailev.  [R.j 

BcOff,*  n.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck.  Brockett.  [Nortfl 
of  Eng.]  ^ Rough  acuff,  the  lowest  people;  the  rabble 
[Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

ScOf'fle,  71.  ^akuffa^  Swed.]  A  confused  quarrel;  a  tu- 
multuous broit ;  a  contest  with  the  hands. 
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BcIJF'FLE,  V    n.    It,  SCUFFLED  J  pp.  SCUFFLINO,  BCUFFLED.J 

To  strive  or  struggle  roughly ;  to  fight  confusedly. 

BcOf'fler,*  b.  One  who  scuffles:  —  an  implement  for 
cutting  up  weods,  and  stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Farm.  Ency. 

BcCg,  v.  a.  [skaggaj  SweA.]  To  hide.  Orose.  —  n.  A  shel- 
tered place.  Craven  Dialect.  [Local,  Eng.] 
ScOlii.  v.  71.  [skioUcaj  Su.  Goth.]  To  lurk  in  hiding-places. 
See  Skule. 

ScClk']^r,  n.  A  lurker.  See  Skulker. 

RcDll,  n.  A  short  oar  ;  an  oar  at  the  stern  of  a  boat.  [A 
small  boat.  Sherwood.  A  rower  of  a  cockboat.  Hudibras. 
A  shoal,  as  of  fish.  Shak.]  The  bone  of  the  head.  See 
Skull. 

Be  DLL,*  V.  a.  To  impel  a  boat  by  an  oar.  Falconer. 

BcDLL'ci.P,  n.  A  headpiece  :  —  a  plant.  See  Skullcap. 

ScOll^]^r,  n,  {skiola^  Goth.]  One  who  sculls  or  rows  a 
boat :  —  [a  cockboat.  Dryden.'\ 

ScOL'LER-y,  11.  [skiola,  Icel.,  or  escwfiHe,old  Fr.]  The  place 
where  culinary  utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  cleaned 
and  kept. 

BcDLL'ipN,  (skul'yun)  n.  [sculier,  old  Fr.]  A  low  domes- 
tic servant ;  one  who  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes 
in  the  kitchen. 

jecDLL'ipN-LY,  (skai'yuin-le)  u.  Low;  base;  worthless. 
Milton. 

fScDLP,  V.  a.  \^sculpOj  L. ;  scutpteTf  Fr.]  To  carve  j  to  en- 
grave ;  to  sculpture.  Sandys. 

BcDl'pin,*  n.  A  small  sea-fish  ;  cottita.  Storer. 

JScOlp'tile,  a.  [sculptilis,  L.]  Made  by  carving.  Browne. 

DCiJLP'TpR,  n.  [sculptor^  L. ;  sculpteWt  Fr.]  A  carver  j  an 
artist  in  sculpture. 

BcClp'triess,*  n.  A  fera.ile  artist  in  sculpture.  Qi/  Rev. 

ScOlpt'v-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to  sculpture.  Maunder 

ScDlpt'vRE,  (skulptVyO  '*•  [sculptura,  L.]  The  art  of 
carving  in  wood,  stone,  or  other  materials,  or  of  forming 
images  of  visible  objects  from  solid  substances:  —  the 
work  of  the  sculptor ;  carved  images  or  statues  j  carved 
work.  —  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper.  Johnson* 

ScOlpt'vRE,  (skulpt'yur)  v.  a.  [L  sculptured  ;  pp.  sculpt- 
uring, SCULPTURED.]  To  carve  j  to  cut;  to  engrave. 

ScGlpt-VR-esque',*  (skulpt-yur-esk')  a.  Relating  to 
sculpture.  Knight.  [R.] 

BcOm,  n.  [escuvie,  old"  Fr. ;  skum,  Dan.;  sckuym^  D.]  That 
which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor ;  dross  ;  refuse  ;  the 
recrement ;  that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

ScOM,  v.  a.  [i.  scummed;  pp.  scumming,  9cumued.]  To 
clear  off  the  scum  ;  to  skim.  Milton. 

ScDm'ber,  n.  The  dung  of  a  fox.  jSinsworth. 

ScOM'BER,*orSctfM'MER,*  v.n.  To  dung.  Massinger.  [r.] 

ScDm'mer,  n.  He  or  that  which  scums  ;  a  skimmer.  Ray. 

ScOm'my,*  a.  Covered  with  scum  ;  vile.  Sidney. 

ScOp'per,*  n.  [scAofipen,  D.]  {JVaut.)  A  hole  in  a  ship's 
deck  or  side,  to  carry  off  the  rain  or  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

BctJp'PER,  a.  Applied  to  a  hole  to  carry  off  water ;  also, 
to  nails  with  broad  headfi,  used  on  shipboard. 

BcOp'PER-ho§e,*  n.  (JVaui.)  A  leather  pipe  or  tube  nailed 
round  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck,  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  entering.  Mar,  Diet. 

ScDp'per-Nail,*  n.  A  nail  with  a  broad  head.  Crabb. 

SciJRF,  n.  [skurf^  Dan.]  A  kind  of  dry,  miliary  scab;  a 
soil  or  stain  adherent ;  any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

BcUrf'i-n£ss,  71.  The  statfl  of  being  scurfy.  Skelton. 

SctJRF'y,  a.  Having  scurft,  scabs,  or  scales. 

Sc&R'BlLE,  a.  [scurinli>  u.]  Low;  mean;  grossly  oppro- 
brious;  lewdly  jocosp  ,  scurrilous.  £p.  Hall. 

ScVB-R'iL'f-Ty,  n.  [f^carHlite,  Fr.  ;  scurrllitas,  L.J  duality 
of  being  scumtou"  ;  vulgar  or  abusive  language;  gross- 
ness  of  reproach ;  mean  buffoonery. 

BcOr'RIL-oDs,  a.  Grossly  opprobrious;  vulgar;  abusive; 
using  vile  language ;  coarse-;  vile;  low. 

ScDb'ril-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a  scurrilous  manner  ;  grossly. 

8cCR'RiL-oOs-N£ss,  ?t.  Gross  language  or  manners ;  scur- 
rility. ' 

SciJR'Vi-LV,  arf.  Vilely;  basely;  coarsely.  B.  Jonson, 

SciJR'vi-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  scurvy.  Sherwood. 

SctiR'vy,  a.  Scabbed  ;  diseased  with  the  scurvy  :  —  vile  ; 
bad;  sorry;  worthless;  contemptible;  offensive. 

SciJR'vy,  n.  A  disease,  incident  to  seamen,  &.c.,  caused 
by  a  moist,  cold,  foul  atmosphere,  and  want  of  whole- 
some provisions,  of  exercise,  and  of  cleanliness. 

SctiR'vy-GRXss,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  cochlearia ;  spoon- 
wort.  Miller. 

»SctJ'SE5,  n.  pi.  Contracted  from  Excuses.  Shak. 

ScOt,  n.  [skott^  Icel.J  The  tall  of  a  short-tailed  or  curtailed 
animal,  as  the  hare.  Browne. 

BciJ'TA^E,  n.  [scutagium^  low  L.]  {Feudallaw)  A  tenure 
by  knight's  service;  a  sort  of  tax  or  contribution.    See 

EsCUAQK. 

Bcu't^te,*  a.  (Zool.)  Protected  by  scales  on  the  surface. 

Brande. —~ {Bot.)  Formed  like  around  buckler.  Loudon. 
BcOtch,*  v.  a.  [i.  SCUTCHED  ;  pp.  scutching,  scutched.] 

To  break  and  separate  the  woody  part  of  flax  ;  to  dress 

f\&x.  Loudon. 


ScOtch'eONi  (skuch'^n)  n,  yscutagium^  row  L.,  fljA 
jcufum,  L.]  (j9er.)  A  shield;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family.  See  Escutcheon. 

fScuTE,*  n.  [scutum,  L  ]  A  shield.  Oascoigne.  An  old 
French  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  3^.  8^2.  JSTuttall, 

SctJ'TEL,*  n.  (£oe.)  Same  as  scutellum.  SmarL 

Scv-t£l'lat-ed,  a.  [scuteUay  L.]  Like  a  pan ;  divided  in 
to  small  surfaces.  Woodward. 

Scv-t£l'lvm,*  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  fructifying  space  uw^n 
the  thallus  of  a  lichen.  P.  Cyc. 

SCU'TJ-FORIVI,  a.  [scutiformisy  L.]  Shaped  like  a  shield. 

Scu'ti-i^ieir,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  jnyriapod.  Brande, 

Scu'Tf-PiSD,*  71.  { Ornith.)  One  of  a  class  of  birds.  Brandu, 

ScOt'tle,  (skflt'tl)  n.  [scuteUay  L. ;  scuteU,  Celt.]  [A  wide, 
shallow  basket.  Tnsaer.  A  small  grate.  Mortimer.']  A 
metal  pan  or  pail  for  holding  coals;  —  [a  quick  paco;  n 
short  run;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation;  a  scudding. 
Spectator,]  —  {JsTaut.)  An  opening  in  a  ship's  side  or  deck- 
to  admit  light  or  air,  or  for  communication. 

ScOt'tle,  v.  a,  \i,  scuttled;  pp.  scuttling,  scuttled.^ 
To  cut  holes  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  let  water  down  into 
the  hold  ;  to  cut  holes  in  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sink 
ing  her. 

ScOt'tle,  v,  n.  To  run  ;  to  scud  ;  to  scuddle.  ^rhuthnoU 

ScDt'tle-BGt,*  n.  (A'aut.)  A  cask  of  water  for  the  use 
of  a  ship.  Brande. 

ScyL-LA'Ri-^N,*  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  decapod.  P.  Lye 

Sc5"M'i-tar,*  n.  A  short  Turkish  sword,  with  a  convej 
blade :  —  written  also  scymMar,  simitary  and  cimeter. 

SCY^PS^S,*  n.  [aKV(pos.J  (Bot.)  A  cup-shaped  vessel ;  th» 
cup  of  the  narcissus.  Brande. 

Scythe,  n.  An  instrument  for  mowing  grass. 

Scythe,  v.  a.  [i.  scythed  ;  pp.  scything,  scythed.]  T* 
cut  or  mow  with  a  scythe.  [nant 

Scythed,*  (slthdj  a.  Armed  with  scythes ;  falcated.  Pen 

Scythe'man,*  71.  One  who  uses  a  scythe.  Smart. 

SctTH'|-AN,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Scythia.  Ency. 

Sc5th'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Scythia.  Murray. 

fSDAiN,"  (sdan)  71.  [sdegnarejlt.]  Disdain.  Spenser. 

Isdeign  I  (3**^")  ^-  *^*  ^°  disdain.  Spenser. 

fSDEiGN'FOL,  (sdan'fiil)  a.  [sdegnoAt.]  Disdainful.  Spenser 

Sea,  (se)  n.  [5£E,  Sax. ;  see,  or  zee,  D.]  A  large  body  of  salt 
water  communicating  with  an  ocean ;  the  ocean ;  a  sin 
gle  wave ;  the  water,  opposed  to  the  Umd  .■  —  a  lake  ;  as, 
"the  5ea  of  Galilee."  Matt.  Proverbially,  any  large  quan- 
tity ;  any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous  ;  as,  "  a  sea  ol 
troubles  or  passion."  —  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 
—  Half  seas  over,  half  drunk.  Spectator. 

Sea'-Ad-der,*  71.  A  singular  kind  of  fish.  HiU. 

Sea'-Air,*  71.  The  air  from  the  sea.  Mead. 

Sea-^-nEM'0-ne,*7i.  {BoU)  a  plant;  a  highly-organized 
polype.  Brande, 

Sea'-apEj*  71.  A  marine  animal.  Hill. 

Sea'-BAnk,  71.  Sea-shore  ;  a  fence  to  keep  the  sea  withii 
bounds. 

Sea'bar,  71.  The  sea-swallow. 

Sea'bX.r-ro"W,*7i.  The  sea-pincushion.  Oent.  Mag, 

SiJA'-BXT,  n.  A  sort  of  flying-fish.  Cotgrave. 

Sea'-bathed,  (se'batfid)  a.  Bathed  or  dipped  in  the  seA 

Sea'beach,*  n.  A  beach  bordering  on  the  sea.  Maunder, 

Sea'-BeA.R,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  ursine  seal.  Hamilton. 

Sea'-Beast,  n.  An  animal  of  the  sea ;  a  sea  monster 

Sea'-beat,  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves  ;  sen-beaten. 

Sea'-beat'en,  (sS'bet'tn)  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves. 

Sea'-Bird,*  71.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  sea.  Smollett, 

Sea'-BlOb-ber,*  71.  A  marine  insect.  Pennant. 

Sea'board,  ad.  (J^auL)  Towards  the  sea. 

Sea'board,*  71.  The  sea-coast ;  the  country  bordering  oi 
the  sea.  Qu.  Reo. 

Sea'board,*  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Mason. 

Sea'-Boat,  71.  (JVdMi.)  A  sea-vessel;  —  applied  to  a  vessel 
as  respects  her  qualities  in  bad  weather 

Sea'bord,  a.  Same  as  seaboard,  Speiiser. 

Sea'bor-der-Ing,  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Spenser 

Sea'-eorn,  a.  Produced  by  the  sea;  born  at  sea. 

Sea'-borne,*  o.  Wafted  upon  the  sea.  Goldsmith, 

Sea'-boOnd,  a.  Bound  by  the  sea.  Sandys. 

Sea'-boOnd-ed,  o.  Bounded  by  the  sea.  Mir.forMzg, 

Sea'-BoS,  71.  A  boy  employed  on  shipboard.  ShuJ£. 

Bea'-Breach,  71.  An  irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks. 

SEA'BREAM,*7t.  A  fish ;  the  reddish  sparus.  Hill. 

Sea'-brEd,*  a.  Trained  upon  or  for  the  sea.  Congreve, 

Sea'  Breeze,  (se'brez)  71.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  sea 

Sea'-buIlt,  (se'bilt)  a.  Built  for  the  sea  ;  built  at  sea. 

SiiA'-CAB-BA(;^E,  71.  Sea-colewort ;  a  plant.  Miller. 

Sea'-Calf,  (s6'kaf)Ti.  The  seal.  Orew. 

Sea'-CXp,  n.  A  cap  made  to  be  worn  on  shipboard.  Sh^ik. 

SiiA'-CXp-TAjN,*  71.  A  master  of  a  sea-vessel.  Skak. 

Sea'-CXrd,  n.  The  mariner's  compass  card. 

Sea'-CXrp,  n.  A  spotted  fish  ll  at  Iivls  among  rocks 

Sea'-Chan^-e,  71,  Change  effected  by  the  sea. 

Sea'-ChXrt,  71.  A  map  of  the  sea,  its  coasts,  islands.  &e 
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SEa'-ChIck-wEed,"  n.  (Sot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Oabb. 

Bea'-cir-cled,  raS'sVr-kId)  a.  Surrounded  by  the  Boat 

Bea'-Coal,  71.  Mineral  coal,  so  called,  becauae  brought 
[ta  London]  by  sea;  pit-coal.  Shak. 

Sea'-Coast,  (sg'k5at)  n.  The  shore  ;  edge  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-CGb,  n.  A  bird,  called  also  sBo^gull. 

SJEA'-COLE-WORT,*  (-wUrt)  M.  A  marine  plant ;  sea-kale. 
Smart. 

Sea'-C6m-P^ss,  (s€'kuni-p9a)  n.  Mariner's  compass. 

Sea'-C66t,  n.  A  sea-fowl,  like  the  moor-ben. 

Sea'-Cor^m<?-rAnt,  n.  A  sea-gull  or  sea-crow. 

Sea'-Co^,  u.  The  manatee,  a  large  cetaceous  animal. 

Sea'-CrXb,*  n.  A  maritime  shell-fish.  Ooldsmitfi. 

Bea'-Crow,  (ae'kro)  n.  The  sea-gull. 

Sea'-CDr-b:^nt,*b.  A  current  in  the  sea.  Gent.  Mag. 

Sea'-DXf'fq-d/l,*  n.  (BoL)  A  plant  with  a  bulbous  root. 
Crabb. 

SEA'-lJE'j-Ty,*  n.  A  marine  god  or  deity.  fVarburton. 

Si!A'-Dfiv-jL,*  n.  A  large  cartilaginous  fish,  of  the  ray 
^ribe ;  also  the  angler  or  frog-fish.  Brande. 

SEA'-D6a,  n.  The  seal :  — the  shark.  Roscommon. 

Sea'-Dot-trei*,*  71.  A  marine  bird.  Pennant. 

Sea'-DrX&-ON,  71.  A  sea-fish,  called  also  the  viver.  Cot- 
gravs.  A  venomous  serpent.  Qent.  Mag. 

Sea'-Drake,ti.  Saxae  bs  sea-cormorant. 

Sea'-DDck,*  n.  A  marine  duck.  Qoldsmith. 

Sea'-EAR,  7t.  A  sea-plant, 

Sea'-EEL,  re.  The  conger. 

Sea'-Eoo,*  n.  A  species  of  shell-fish.  Hill. 

SEA'-EN-ciR'cLED,  (-kid)  a.  Surrounded  by  the  sea. 

S£A'FA.R-:c:a,  re.  A  traveller  by  sea ;  a  mariner;  a  sailor. 

SEA'FAR-}Na,  a.  Relating  to,  or  following,  the  life  of  a 
seaman ;  travelling  by  sea.  Shak, 

Sea'-F£n-n?l,  «.  The  same  with  samphire, 

SEA'-FiaHT,  (se'fit)  n.  A  battle  of  ships  }  a  battle  on  the 
sea. 

Bea'-FIsh,  n.  Fish  that  live  in  the  sea. 

Bea'-Fo^l,  71.  A  fowl  that  lives  at  sea.  Derham. 

Sea'-F5x,*  n.  A  species  of  fish.  Hill.  [Smart. 

Sea'-Ga<?e,*  71.  The  depth  of  water  that  a  vessel  draws. 

Sea'-GjCr-l^nd,  n.  An  herb. 

SEA'-G'fR-DliE,  (se'gi'r-dl)  ti.  Sea^mushroom. 

Bea'-gIrt,  a.  Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea.  Milton. 

Sjea'-G6d,  71.  A  fabulous  deity  of  the  sea.  Drayton. 

Bea'-God-dess,*  re.  A  female  deity  of  the  ocean.  Pope. 

Sea'-Goi^N",  re.  A  mariner's  short-sleeved  gown.  Shak, 

Sea'-GrXss,  n.  Grass  growing  in  water  on  the  sea-shore. 

Sea'-O-reen,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  distant  sea ;  cerulean. 

Sea'-Green,  n.  Saxifrage;  a  plant. — (JWzut.)  Ground 
overflowed  by  the  sea  at  spring  tides. 

Sea'-GOll,  re.  A  bird  common  on  the  sea-coasts,  of  a 
light-gray  color:  —  called  the  sea-crow  and  sea-cormorant. 

Sea'-HAre,*  71.  A  sea-insect :  —  the  aplysia.  Roget. 

Sea'-Heath,'^  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

SEA'-H£Dij>-E-uOa,  n.  A  kind  of  sea  shell  -fish.  Carew, 

S£A'-H£n,*  n.  A  aea-fowl.  Smart. 

Sea'-H6o,  71.  The  porpoise. 

SEA'-HoL-Ly,  71.  A  maritime,  perennial  plant. 

Sea'-Holm,  71.  A  desert  islet,  or  small  uninhabited 
island  :  — sea-holly,  a  kind  of  sea-weed.  Carew. 

Sea'-Horse,  71.  A  fish  of  a  singular  form,  of  the  needle- 
fish kind  :  — the  walrus ;  the  morse.  [The  hippopotamus. 
Dryden.'] 

Sea'-Kale,*  71.  A  plant,  dressed  and  eaten  in  the  manner 
of  asparagus ;  sea-colewort.  ff.  Ency. 

Sea'-KIn&,*  k  An  ancient  Danish  pirate.  JVuttalL 

SEAL,  (3&\)  n  [siirelj  Sax. ;  sigUlmn^  L.]  A  stamp  engraved 
on  stone,  mecsl,  or  other  hard  substance,  and  capable  of 
yielding  an  impression,  as  on  wax  ;  the  wax  impressed, 
or  the  impression  made  in  wax ;  any  act  of  confirmation. 
—  [seoly  sele^  Sax. ;  seel^  Dan.]  (Zool.)  A  marine  mammif- 
erous  quadruped,  of  the  genua  phoddtc;  the  sea-calf,  or 
phoca,  an  animal  hunted  for  its  skin  and  oil.  —  Privy  seal, 
the  privy  signet  of  the  king  of  England.  See  Privy  Seal. 

6£AL,    (Sel)    V     a,    [J.     SEALED  ;   pp.     SEALirrO,     SEALED.]    To 

fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  to 

confirm  ;  to  ratify  ;  to  settle  ;  to  shut ;  to  close ;  to  make 

fast ;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 
Seal,  (sel)  v.  n.  To  fix  a  seal.  JVeft.  ix. 
8ea'-La.M'-&UA9-e,*  71.  The  language  of  seamen.  Chambers. 
SEA'-LJi.RK,*re.  A  bird.  Pennant. 
Sea'-Leach,*  71.  An  insect.  Pennant. 
SEA'-LfeM-QN,*  n.  A  lemon-colored  marine  animal  Smart. 
Beal'er,  71.  One  who  seals.  Huloet. 
Sea'-LIfe,*  71.  The  life  of  seamen  ;  naval  life.  Johnsori. 
Sea'-lIke,  o.  Resembling  the  sea.  Thomson, 
Seal'ino,  n.  Act  of  sealing.  JVeA.  x. 
BEAL'iNS-wXx,  re.  Hard  wax,  or  a  compoE^ition  of  shell 

lac,  turpentine,  &c.,  for  sealing  letters,  packets,  &c. 
SfiA'-Li-pN,*  n.  The  seal.  Smart. 
Bea'-LoOse,*  71,  The  Molucca  crab.  Hamilton. 
Beal'-SkIN,*  7u  The  skin  of  a  seal.  Johnson. 
Sea'lDno?,*™.  An  insect.  Pennant. 
Beam,  (sSm)  n.  A  suture ;  a  juncture ;  the  suture  where 
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the  twi  edges  of  cloth  are  sewed  togel  ler    -  the  juuctu'- 

of  planks  in  a  ship: — a  cicatrix  j  a  scar: ---a  measure  ;  ■ 

vessel  in  which  things  are  held  j  eight  bushels  of  corn  . 

—  a  seaTn  ot  glass  is  120  pounds:— taliow;  grease;  hog'* 

lard.  S}i(^. 
SEAItl,  (s€m)  V.  a.  [t.  SEAMED ;  ;>p.  seamikg,  9eaued.]  To 

join  together  by  suture,  or  otherwise  ;  to  mark  ;  to  sca» 

with  a  long  cicatrix. 
Sea'maid,  n.  A  mermaid.  Shak.  A  water-nymph. 
Sea'-MAll,  re.  A  kind  of  sea-gull. 
Sea'm^n,  n. ;  pi,  SEAMEN.    One  who  leads  a  seafaring 

life,  as  a  common  sailor  or  an  ofiicer;  a  sailor;  a  navi- 
gator ;  a  mariner.  [Merman ;  the  male  of  the  mermaid 

Zioc/ce,] 
Sea'M^N-shTp,  n.  Skill  of  a  good  seaman;  naval  skill, 

good  management  of  a  ship. 
t9£A'-MAR{j^E,*  re.  A  marine  clifl';  the  border  or  shore  of 

^he  sea.  Shak. 
Sea'-Mark,  re.  A  point  or  beacon  at  sea  to  assist  mari- 
ners in  directing  their  course. 
Seam'-BlAst,*  re.  A  blast  made  by  filling  with  powder 

the  seams  or  crevices  made  by  a  previous  drill-blaJt 

Hale. 
Sea'mew,  fse'mQ)  re.  A  sea-fowl,  a  name  of  the  gull. 
Sea'-MIlk'wort,*  (-wUrt)  n.  A  saltwort,  or  plant  grow 

ing  in  salt  marshes.  Farm.  Ency, 
Seam'ltiss,  (sem'l?3)  a.  Having  no  seam.  3ji.  Hall. 
Sea'-MGn-ster,  re.  A  monstp.r  or  strange  animal  of  th« 

sea. 
Sea'-M6ss,  71.  Coral,  which  grows  in  the  sea  like  a  shrubs 
Sea'-MoOse,'''  re.     The  aphrodite,  a  small    sea-animal 

Roget. 
SEAM'-EttNT,  n.  A  separation  of  a  suture ;  a  breach  ol 

j;he  stitches  in  a  seam 
Seam'ster,  71.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a  needle.  Qauden. 
SfiAM'sTRESS,  (sem'stres)  [sem'stres,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja,  Sm. 

sem'stres,  P.  E.  Wb.']  n.  A  woman  who  sews  :  —  writteii 

also  sempstress  and  sometimes  semstress. 
Sea'-MDd,"^  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit  from  salt  marshes  and 

sea-shores.  Farm.  Ency. 
Sea'-Mule,*  n.  A  gull.  SmarL 
Seam'V,  a.  Having  a  seam;  showing  the  seam.  Shak. 
Seaw,  (sen)  re.  A  net.  Sandys.  See  Seine. 
Sea'-Na-vel,*  71.  A  small  shell-fish  resembling  a  naveL 

Scott. 
Sea'-Na'vel-wort,,  (-vl-wiirt)  n.  An  herb  or  plant. 
SEA'-NEE-DLE,*n.  The  garfish.  Smart. 
Sea'-N£t-tle,  71.  A  marine,  animal  substance,  resem 

bling  a  lump  of  jelly. 
SEan'ma-jBhy,*  re.  SeeSENNACHT. 
SEA'-NiiRSED,*  (se'niirst)  a.  Nursed  at  sea.  Smart. 
Sea'-N5^MPH,  re.  A  goddess  of  the  sea.  Broome. 
Sea'-Onion,  (sS'iin-yun)  re.  The  squill.  Ainsworth. 
SEA^-dozE,  (se'dz)  n.  The  mud  in  the  sea  or  on  the  shrjTft 

Mortimer. 
Sea'-Orb,*  71.  A  fish  almost  round.  Qoldsmith, 
Sea'-6t-ter,*  re.   A  marine  animal.  Roget, 
SEA'-OVlrL,*  71.  The  lump-fish.  Smart. 
Sea'-PXd,  71.  The  star-fish. 
Sea'-PXn-thi:r,  n.  A  fish  like  a  lamprey. 
Sea'-P£n,*  re.  A  zoBphite  animal.  Crabb. 
Sea'-Perch,*  re.  A  marine  fish.  Pennant. 
Sea'-PhEa^-ant,*  71.  The  pin-tailed  duck.  Smart, 
Sea'-Pje,*  n.    An  aquatic  bird ;  the  oyster-catcher     P 

Oye. 
Sea'-Piece,  (sS'pes)  re.  A  picture  representing  any  thing- 

at  sea. 
Sea'-Pike,*  71.  A  marine  fish  ;  sea-needle.  Pennant. 
SEA^-PlN'cOsH-ipN,*  n.  The  egg  of  the  skate  or  thoro 

back.  Oent.  Mag. 
Sea'-PXnk,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
Sea'-PlAnt,*  re.  A  marine  plant.   Oent.  Mag. 
Sea'-Po6l,  re,  A  lake  of  salt  water.  Spenser. 
Sea'-Por'cV-pine,*  re.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ooldsmith. 
Sea'port,  n.  A  harbor  or  port  for  ships. 
Sea'PO^,  (se'pSi)  71.  See  Sepoy. 

Sea'ciuake,*71.  a  concussion  of  the  ocean.  Ooldsmith 
SJ^AR,  (ser)  a.    Dry;  withered  ;  faded;  no  longer  green, 

as  leaves  late  in  the  autumn.  Shak. 
Sear,  (s€rl  v,   a.  [i.   seared  ;  pp.  searing,  seared.]  To 

burn  ;  to  cauterize;  to  wither;  to  dry. 
Sea'-Ra-ven,**  (sE'ra-vn)  n.  A  marine  bird    Ooldsmith. 
SisARCE,  (sers)  v.  a.  [sasserj  Ft.]  To  sift  finely.  Boyle.  [R.] 
Searce,  (sers)  71,  [sas,  Fr.]  A  sieve;  a  bolter:  —  written 

also  sarse.  Sherwood.  [B.] 
Sear9':er,  71.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts.  Catp-ave. 
Search,   (sSrch)  v.  a.  [chercher,  Fr.]  [u  searched  ;  j»p, 

sEAKCHiNo,  aE\RCHED.]  To  examine  ;  to  try  ;  to  explore  j 

to  look  through  ;  to  inquire ;  to  seek  for ;  to  investigate 

to  scrutinize  ;  to  probe  as  a  chirurgeon. —  To  search  tfu«, 

to  find  by  seeking. 
Search,  (sercJi)  v.  n.  To  make  a  search  or  inquiry ;  to 

seek, 
SEARCH,  (serch)  n.  Act  of  se&rching;  »  carefUr  looking 
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through,    Ecrutiny;   investigation;   research,   Inquiiy ; 
examination  ;  quest, 

6Earch'^-ble,  (d6rch'gt-bl)  a.  That  may  be  explored. 

8£arch'je:r,  (aerch'er)  n.  One  who  searches;  examiner; 
seeker;  inquirer:  —  an  examiner  of  ships,  or  of  cloths  : 
—  In  London,  a  person  appointed  to  examine  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  report  the^cause  of  death  ;  a  coroner. 

Bearch'jng,*  ;>.  a.  Examining  closely;  exploring;  prob- 
ing. 

B£ARCH'fN&,  n.  Examination  ;  inquisition. 

S^arcm'less,  a.  Free  from  search  ;  inscrutable. 

Bearch'-War-rant,*  (w5r-9nt)  n.  (Law)  A  warrant  or 
"*rit,  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  search  a  house 
^r  other  place  for  stolen  goods,  or  to  search  respecting 
«)me  offence.  Brandc. 

Bear'-Cl5th,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  sear-cloth.  Dryden, 

Sear'-Cl6th,  n.  A  plaster;  cloth  for  a  plaster.  Morti- 
mer. 

Seared,*  (sSr'ed  or  s€rd)  p,  u.  Cauterized;  hardened; 
callous. 

SEAR'ED-Nfiss,  (sSr'ed-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  seared  or 
cauterized  ;  cauterization  ;  insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sea'-Reed,*  n.  A  marine  plant.  Parnell. 

Bea'-RE-^£:m'blin&,  a.  Resembling  the  sea.  Sandys, 

Bea'-KIsk,  n.  Hazard  at  sea.  Arhuthnot. 

6£A'-R5b-B]e:r,  n.  A  pirate;  a  sea-thief.  Milton. 

Bea'-R6b-jn,*  n.  A  sea-fish;  the  gurnard.  Storer. 

Sea'-R6ck-et,  n,  A  plant.  Miller. 

.Sea'-Room,  71.  Open  sea;  spacious  main.  Bacoru 

BjEa'-Rov-er,  m.  One  who  roves  over  the  sea;  a  pirate. 

Bea'-RDffJ  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

Sea'-Ser-pent,  71.  A  large  serpent  living  in  the  sea; 
water  serpent:  —  a  fish  of  the  eel  tribe, 

Sea'-Ser-vjce,  71.  Naval  service.  Swijl. 

Sea'-ShXrk,  n.  A  ravenous  sea-fish.  Shale. 

Sea'-Sui^ll,  n.  A  marine  shall;  a  shell  found  on  the 
shore. 

Sea'-Shore,  n.  The  shore  or  coast  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-sIck,  c.  Affected  by  sea- sickness ;  sick,  as  new 
voyagers  on  the  sei 

■■6ea'-S^ck-n?ss,*  71.  A  sickness,  or  nausea  and  retch- 
ing, which  attack  most  persons  on  first  going  to  sea.  Fal- 
coner. 

.'Bea'side,  n.  The  shore  or  edge  of  the  sea. 

S£a'-SnAil,*  71.  A  marine  insect.  OoldsmWu 

*JEA'§ON,  (sS'zn)  71.  [saison,  Fr.]  One  of  the  four  divisions 

orjparta  of  the  year,  namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 

-.winter: — a  time,  as  distinguished  from  others  ;  a  fit  or 

^suitable  time  ;  opportunity  ;  a  time  of  some  continuance, 

ibut  not  very  long.  [fThat  which  gives    a    relish ;  now 

seasoning.  ShaJi.'] 

.-'Bea'^ON,   (se'zn)  V.   a.    [assaisonner^  Fr.]    [i.   sKiaowED ; 

^pp.  SEA30NINQ,  SEASONED.]  To  advancc  to  an  intended 

r  time ;  to  fit  for  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to  mature  ;  to  in- 

are  ;  to  habituate  :  —  to  render  mature  or  fit  for  the  taste  ; 

[  to  .give  a  relish  to ;  to  qualify  by  admixture  of  another 

.ingr-edient;  to  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

■BEA'§ow,,(sS'zn)  w.  7t,  To  become  mature ;  to  grow  fit  for 
any.  purpose:  —  to  betoken  ;  to  savor.  Bacon. 

Bea'.^on-^-ble,  (se'zn-gi-bl )  a.  Happening  or  done  at  a 
.  proper  time  ;  proper  as  to  time  ;  opportune ;  timely. 

;6ea/§ow-A-ble-n£ss,  (ae'zn-H'I-nea)  n.  Opportuneness. 

BEAf§.ON-A-BLy,  (se'zn-gi-bl?)  ad.  In  proper  time;  in 
.  season  ;  opportunely. 

fSEA'^oN-^^E,  (se'zn-jj)  71.  Seasoning;  sauce.  South, 

Bea'?on-aIj,*  (se'zn-?!)  a.  Relating  to  tlie  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sot.  Mag.  [r.] 

Bea'^ow-er,  (s5'zn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  seasons. 

Bea'§on-Iwg,  (sS'zn-ing)  n.  That  which  seasons;  a  sub- 
stance that  gives  a  rulish  :  —  time  of  seasoning  ;  process  of 
seasoning  or  inuring. 

BEA'^ON-L^sa,'*  a.  Having  no  seasons;  unseasonable. 
Byron. 

eEA'-STXR,*7i.  A  zoophile  ;  a  fish.  Pennant. 

Sea'STA.RE,*7i.  A  bird.  Pennant. 

Bea'-SUe-9;EQN,  (se'sUr-jun)  71.  A  naval  surgeon. 

BEA'-syR-RoOND'ED,  fl.  Encircled  by  the  sea.  Pope. 

Bea'-Swal-low,*  ts5'sw51-6)  71.  A  marine  bird.  Petv- 
nant. 

Beat,  (sEt)7i.  [sedes^  L. ;  sett,  old  Ger.]  A  chair,  bench, 
or  any  thing  on  which  one  may  sit^  chair  of  state; 
throne :  —  post  of  authority  :  —  mansion  ;  residence  ; 
dwelling;  abode;  situation;  site. 

Beat,  ».  a.[u  seated  ;  pp.  sbatino,  seated.]  To  place  on 
a  seat  j  to  cause  to  sit  down  ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  au- 
thority ;  to  fix  in  some  high  place  or  station  ;  to  settle  ;  to 
fix ;  to  placeifirm. 

t3EAT,  (s^)  p.  n.  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.   Spenser. 

Fea'-Term,  n.  A  word  of  art  used  by  seamen.  Pope, 

Bea'-Thief,  (sefthofj  71.  A  pirate.  Bp.  Cartcys. 

3ea*-Toad,  ^s5't6li)7i.  An  ugly  sea-fish,  so  named.  Cot- 
grane, 

Sea'-TORN,  a.  Torn  by  the  sea.  Browne. 

Bea'-Tor-TOISE,*  n.  A  kind  of  fish  ;  turtle.  Pennant. 


Sea'-t5st,  o.  Tossed  by  the  sea.  Shak. 

Sea'-TOrn,*  71.    A  gale,  breeze,  or  mist  from  .he  sea 

Scott 
SEA'-TtjR-TLE,*  n.  A  marine  turtle :  — a  speciefi  of  bird 

HiU. 
SEA'-fJ'Nf-ctiRN,*  n.  (ZooL)  A   name  of  the  narwhal 

Brandt. 
Sea'-Or-chjn,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  water  animal ;  the  echinus 


Seaves,  (bSvz)  n.  pL  Rushes.  Ray.  [North  of  England  ** 
Sea'-VIE^,*  (sS'vii)  n.  A  prospect  at  sea.  Morgan. 
SEA'-V61?-A(j^E,*  n.  A  passing  or  journey  by  sea.  Swift 
Seav'V*  (sSv'?)  a.  Overgrown  with  rushes.  Ray.  [Local, 


Eng.] 
!ea'-WA 


Sea'-WAIiL,*  n.  A  wall  or  fence  against  the  sea.  Black- 
stone. 

Sea'-wAlled,  ^sS'wSild)  a.  Surrounded  by  the  sen,  Shak. 

Sea'w^rd,  a.  Directed  towards  the  sea.  Donne. 

Sea'wJlrd,  (sS'wgird)  ad.  Towards  the  sea.  Drayton. 

Sea'-WAre,*  n.  Weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Farm  F^nxa/ 

Sea'-WAsp,*  ri.  An  insect.  Johnson. 

Sea'-WA-ter,  71.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea.  Ba^on 

Sea'-Weed,*  n.  A  marine  grass  or  plant ;  alga.  Fo/wnw- 

Sea'-W!ng,*7i.  a  bivalve  shell.  Jodrell. 

Sea'-WIth-wind,  n.  Bindweed. 

Sea'-Wolf,*  (sS'waif)  n,  A  species  of  fish.  Pennant 

Sea'-Worm,*  (se'wurm)  ti.  A  marine  insect.  Pennant. 

Sea'-Worm-wood,  (se'wUrm-wad)  n.  A  sort  of  worm 
wood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 

Sea'-worn,*  a.  Worn  by  the  waves  or  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SEA'-WOR-THi:-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  sea-worthy;  fit- 
ness for  sustaining  a  voyage  at  sea,  as  a  ship.  P.  Cyc. 

Sea'-wor-thy,  (se'wiir-the)  a.  Fit  to  go  to  sea  ;  being  m 
a  state  to  make  a  sea-voyage  with  probable  safety,  as  a 
ship. 

Se-ba'ceovs,  (s^-ba'shus)  a.  [sebaceus,  L.]  Relating  to 
tallow  ;  partaking  of  tallow  ;  made  of  tallow. 

S^-bA^'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  fat  or  tallow, 
as  scbacic  acid.  Brande. 

Se'bate,"^  71.  A  salt  composed  of  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 
Crdbb. 

Se~ca'£.e^*  n.  [L.j  The  ergot  or  clavus  of  rye.  Brande. 

SE'CANT,  n.  [secans,  L. ;  sicante,  Fr.J  (Oemn.)  The  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  one  extremity 
of  an  arc,  and  produced  till  it  meets  the  tangent  to  the 
other  extremity. 

Se-cede',  v.  n.  [secedoj  L.]  [i.  seceded;  pp.  secediko, 
SECEDED.]  To  withdraw  from  union  or  fellowship  in  so- 
ciety, or  in  any  matter  or  business  ;  to  retire ;  to  recede  , 
to  retreat ;  to  depart. 

S?-cJED'?R,  71.  One  who  secedes:  —  one  who  eecedea 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  ;  a  dissenter, 

Se-cern',  v.  a.  [secernOy  L.]  [».  secerned  ;  pp.  secerw- 
iwG,  secehned.]  To  secrete  J  to  separate  from  grosser 
matter.  Bocoti.  —  (^Med.)  To  promote  secretion. 

S:?-CERN'ENT,*7i.  {Med.)  Medicine  to  promote  secretion ; 
a  secreting  vessel  of  the  body.  Hoblyn. 

S^-cern'ment,*  71.  Separation;  secretion.  Kirby. 

fSE-cfiss',  71.  [secessttSj  It.]  Retirement;  retreat.  More. 

SE-cEs'sipN,  (ae-96sh'un)  n.  [secesdo^  L.]  Act  of  seced- 
ing ;  a  withdrawal :  —persons  seceding. 

SE'jeHj-0M,*7i.  An  esculent  vegetable  from  South  Ameri 
ca,  resembling  in  shape  a  large  bell-pear.  Farm.  Ency. 

SfiCK'EL,*  (sSk'kl)  n.  A  small,  delicious  pear:— called 
also  siclde.  Downing. 

ISe'cle,  (95'kl)  71.  {si^cte,  Fr, ;  seculum^  L.]  A  century 
Hammond. 

S^-CLUDE',  V.  a.[secludo,  L,]  [i.  secluded  ;  pp.  secldd- 
iNQ,  SECLUDED."]  To  Separate  ;  to  keep  apart ;  to  confine 
from  ;  to  exclude. 

Se-clud'ed-ly,*  orf.  In  a  secluded  manner.  ^.  R&o. 

■fS^-CLUSE'N]E;ss,*Ti.  Seclusion.  More. 

Siji-CLu'^ipN,  (se-klu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  secluding;  state  of 
being  secluded;  privacy;  retirement;  separation;  ex- 
clusion. 

S?-cLu'siVE,*  a.  Tending  to  seclude  or  separate,  Coh 

ridge,  [r.] 

S£c'pND,  a.  [second,  Fr. ;  seeundnsj  L.]  Next  in  order  tc 
the  first ;  ordirial  of  two  ;  next  in  value  or  dignity ;  in- 
ferior ;  secondary. 

SiLc'pND,  71.  [second,  Fr.]  One  who  backs  or  supports  an- 
other, particularly  one  who  attends  in  a  duel ;  asubordi 
nate  :  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  :  —  a  musical  inter 
val. 

Sfic'pND,  V.  a.  [seconder,  Fr.^  [t.  seconded  ;  pp.  secono 
iNQ,  SECONDED.]  To  folIow  m  the  next  place  ;  to  back  , 
to  support  the  mover  of  a  question  or  resolution ;  to  sus- 
tain ;  to  forward  ;  to  assist. 

S£c'pND-A-Bi-Ly,  ad.  In  the  second  degree  or  order ;  nrt 
primarily  ;  riot  originally  ;  not  in  the  first  intention. 

SEc'pND-A-Ri-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  secondary. 

S£c'pnt)-^-rV,  a.  [secondaire,  Fr. ;  sccundar'ms,  L.j  ouc 
ceeding  to  the  first;  inferior  to  the  first;  Second;  iioi 
primary;   subordinate;   not  of  the  first  order  or  rate 
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-—(Geo?.)  Applied  o)  a  series  of  stratified  rocks,  which 
lie  above  the  primary  and  below  the  tenifiry,  —  ^see<md- 
artj  great  circle^  a  circle  perpendicular  to  a  primary  great 
circle — A  secondary  /ever,  a  fever  that  arises  after  a 
crisis. 

rffic'pN-D^-RV,  7i,  A  delegate  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  subordinate. 

BEc'pND-CotJ?'lN,*  n.  The  child  of  a  cousin.  Booth. 

P£c'pND-:?R,  n.  One  who  seconds,  supports,  or  maintains. 

BEc'ond-hXnd,  a.  Nut  primary  ;  not  original ;  not  new  ; 
that  has  been  used  before ;  transmitted  ;  not  immediate. 

Bfeu'QND-HAND,  71.  Possession  after  the  pt)PBesRion  of  the 
same  thing  by  nnother;  a  second  possession.  —  .5t 
second  hand,  by  transmission ;  not  primarily. 

Bfic'pND-iiVj  ad*  In  the  second  place  or  order. 

BEc'qnd-Rate,  ju  The  second  order  in  dignity  or  value. 

B£c'9ND-RATE,*  a.  Of  the  second  order  or  class.  Dry- 
den. 

Bfic'pND9,*n.pZ.  A  coarse  kind  of  flour.  Shak. 

BEfj'pND-SiGHT,  (sfik'und-sit)  n.  The  power  of  inte  lec- 
lual  vision,  by  which  some  persons  are  supposed  to  see 
or  know  what  is  to  follow  things  now  seen  or  known :  — 
a  faculty  that  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  Scottish 
islanders._ 

e£c'OND-si&HT-ED,  (sBk'iind-sn-ed)  u.  Having  second 
sight. 

Be'cre-CVj  tl  State  of  being  secret ;  privacy  ;  seclusion ; 
concealment :  solitude ;  retirement ;  close  silence. 

S£'CRET,  a.  [seeretusj  It.]  Kept  hidden  ;  not  revealed  ; 
concealed  ^  retired  ;  private  j  unseen  j  occult ;  privy  j  clan- 
destine }  hidden ;  latent. 

Be'cr^t,  n.  [Fr. ;  secretum^  L.]  Something  studiously  hid- 
den ;  a  thing  unknown  ;  something  not  yet  discovered  ; 
privacy;  secrecy;  concealment. — pi.  Private  parts. 

tSE'cRETj^u.  a.  To  keep  private  ;  to  secrete.  Bacon. 

S£c-RE-TA'Rl-AL,*a.  Relating  to  a  Secretary.  CA.  06.  [r.] 

6j6c'r]^-ta-RV,  n.  [secr6tairef  Ft.  ;  secretariuSf  low  L.]  One 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  soci- 
ety, institution,  or  company ;  one  who  writes  for  another ; 
a  writer ;  a  scribe ;  an  officer  employed  in  writing  letters, 
despatches,  &c.p  under  the  orders  of  his  superior. —  Secre- 
tary ofstate^  a  high  executive  officer,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  gov- 
ernment, or  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs:  — 
Che  latter  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  —  Secretaries  of  the  treasury,  war,  and  navy, 
high  executive  officers  of  these  several  departments. 

S£c'RE-TVity-BlRD,*  n.  {Omith.)  A  large,  long-legged 
bird,  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  East ;  called  also  gy- 
pogeranus.  P.  Cyc 

Sec'RE-t^-rV-bhIp,  iu  The  office  of  a  secretary.  SmfL 

S^-CRETE',  v.  a.  \secretus,  L.I  [t.  secreted  ;  pp.  becret- 
iNO,  SECRETED.]  To  put  aside ;  to  hide  :  —  to  secern;  to 
separate,  as  from  the  blood  in  animals,  or  from  the  sap 
in  vegetables. 

fiE-CRE'TiQN,  (se-kr5'shun)  tu  [Fr.]  Act  of  secreting; 
process  of  separation  from  blood  or  sap ;  that  which  is  se- 
creted. 

tSE'CR]BT-fST,  n.  A  dealer  in  secrets.  Boyle. 

B£c-R¥-tT"tiovs,  (sek-re-tish'iis)  a.  Parted  by  secretion. 

B^-CRE'TJVE-Nfiss,*  n.  (Phren.)  A  disposition  to  conceal 
or  dissemble.  Combe. 

Be'cr^t-lv,  ad.  In  a  secret  manner;  privately;  privily; 
not  openly ;  not  publicly  ;  latently  ;  not  apparently. 

BE'CRET-NiSss,  n.  State  of  being  secret ;  privacy. 

Be-cr£'tq-ry,  or  SE'CR?-Tp-Ry,  [s$-kr5'to-re,  JV.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Rees;  se'kre-tiir-e,  P.  JS.  Jo.  fVb.;  sfik're-tfir-?, 
S.]  a.  Performing  the  office  of  secretion  or  animal  sepa- 
ration ;  secreting.  Ray. 

B£cT,  71.  [secte,  Fr. ;  secta,  LJ  A  body  of  persons  follow- 
ing somn  teacher ;  a  body  or  persons  united  in  some  set- 
tled teiiots  ;  a  religious  denomination:  —  a  religious  de- 
nominallon  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Christians,  or 
from  the  Catholic  church,  or  from  the  established  religion 
of  a  country.  —  [8ectus,h.  Cutting.  Sliak.} 

B:ec-TA'RJ-^N,  a.  Relating  to  a  sect  or  to  sectaries ;  follow- 
ing a  sect.  OtanvilltL 

B^C-xVRt-^N,*  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect ;  one  who 
dissents  from  the  established  religion  or  church }  a  secta- 
ry. ScotL 

B^c-ta'rj-an-I^M,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  sectarian  j 
devotion  to  a  sect. 

B^c-ta'RI-AN-ize,*  tj.  a.  To  render  sectarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

B£c'TA-Ri§M,  n.  Sectarianism.  X.  Charles. 

Bfic'TA-RiST,  n.  A  sectary;  a  sectarian.  fVarton. 

Bfic'TV^Vi  ^  [sectaire,  Fr.]  One  belonging  to  a  sect ;  a  sec- 
tarian ;  a  schismatic.  [fA  follower;  a  pupil.  Sp^r^erA 

tS?c-TA'TpR,  71.  [L.]  A  follower  ;  an  imitator.  Raleigh. 

Bfic'TjiiE,*  o.  (jWitu)  That  may  be  cut  or  divided.  Ure. 

B£c'TlpN,  (sfik'shyn)  71.  [Fr. ,  aectio,  L.J  Act  of  cutting}  a 
part  cut  off  or  separated  ;  a  separate  part ;  a  portion ;  a 
division  or  distinct  part,  as  of  a  book  or  writing.  —  (Geom.) 
The  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  and 
ikewise  the  surface  formed  when  a  solid  body  is  cut  by  a 
ilaue.  —  (./Srck.)  The  projection,  or  geometrical  represen- 


tation, of  a  building  supposed  to  be  cut  through,  or  as  M 
exhibit  its  interior. 

S£c'TlpN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  section  ;  embracing  a  sec- 
tion. Qu.  Rev.    [Modern,  but  now  in  good  use.] 

S£c-TipN-lL'J-Ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  sectional  fTvL 
Taylor,  [r.] 

SfiC'TiQN-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  sections.  Qu.  R&o    [r.] 

SEcT'-MAa-TER,*  n.  The  leader  of  a  sect.  Baxter. 

SSc'TpR,  71.  [sector,  h.)  (Qeom.)  A  portion  of  the  area  of  a 
circle,  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  intercepted  arc :  —  q 
mathematical  instrumentused  in  making  diagrams,  laying 
down  plans,  &c, :  —  an  astronomical  instrument,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  stars  passing  wittiin  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenitlL 

SCc'v-LA^i  a.  [secularis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
present  world  ;  not  spiritual  ;  civil ;  temporal ;  not  eccle- 
siastical;  worldly.  —  (Church  of  Rome)  Not  bound  by 
monastic  rules ;  as,  "  secular  clergy."  —  Hai  pening 
once  a  century ;  as,  "  secular  games." 

S£c'p-i.AR,  71.  A  layman  ;  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Romish 
church  not  bound  by  monastic  rules. 

SEc-V-I^Xr'i-TV,  n.  {sicidaritd,  Fr.]  State  of  being  secular; 
worldliness  ;  attention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life. 

SEc-v-lXr-i-za'tipn,  n.  Act  of  secularizing  ;  the  appro- 
priation of  church  property  to  secular  uses. 

Sfic'V-I'A.R-izE,  V.  o.  [siculariser,  Fr.]  [i.  secularized; 
pp.  secularizing,  secularized.]  To  make  secular;  to 
convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  use. 

SiSc'V-LAR-L¥,  ad.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 

S£c'v-lar-n£ss,  71.  Worldliness;  secularity. 

Se'cvnjq,*  a.  {Bot.)  Arrange.*!  or  turned  to  one  side  ;  fol- 
lowing one  direction.  P.  Cyc. 

S£c'VN-DiNE,  pi.  sEc'VN-DlNE§,  71.  [secondines^  Fr.]  Th» 
fetal  membranes  ,  the  afterbirth.  —  (^Bot.)  The  second  in- 
tegument of  the  r  /ule. 

Se-cujv'd^m  ar'tem,*  [L.]  "  According  to  the  rules  oi 
art."  HaviUton. 

Se-cur'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  secured.  Qi*.  Reo. 

Se-cUre',  a.  [^secnras,  L.]  Free  fron  fear  or  terror  ;  easy ; 
confident ;  certain  ;  sure ;  careless  ;  free  from  danger 
safe. 

Se-cure',  v.  a.  [i.  secured  ;  pp.  secu  iiwg,  secured.]  To 
make  safe  or  secure;  to  free  from  daiger;  to  assure;  to 
guarantee ;  to  protect. 

S5-cuRE'i*y,  ad.  Without  fear  or  danger ;  safely. 

fSE-cuRE'MENT,  71.  Cause  of  Safety  j  security.  Browne 

+SE-C  Ore 'NESS,  n.  Safety  ;  security.  Bacon. 

S?-cur'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  secures.  Todd. 

SE-cu'Ri-r?R,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  hymenopterous  insect.  Bran^ta 

S:9-cu'RJ-FbRM,*  a.  Shaped  like  an  axe.  Smart. 

Se-cu'ri-pXlp,*  71.  {E-at.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brands 

S^-cu'Rf-TY,  71.  [s&curiU,  Fr. ;  securxtas,  L.]  Slate  of  being 
secure ;  that  which  secures ;  freedom  from  fear  or  dan- 
ger i  confidence  ;  protection  ;  defence  ;  any  thing  given 
as  a  pledge  or  safeguard ;  insurance  ;  safety. 

S?-dSn',  n,  A  kind  of  portable  coach,  or  covered  chair,  ia 
which  a  person  is  carried  :  —  first  made  at  Sedan. 

S]^-l>ATE%  a.  [sedatiLSf  L.]  Calm;  quiet;  still ;  unruffled 
undisturbed  ;  serene ;  composed  ;  tranquil. 

S^-date'ZjY,  ad.  In  a  sedate  manner  ;  calmly. 

Se-date'ness,  71.  Calmness}  tranquillity;  serenity. 

tS?-DA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  composing.  Coles. 

S£d'vtIve,  fl.  [s^rfofif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  assuage ;  compos- 
ing ;  calming. 

SfiD'^A-TlfVE,*  71.  {Med.)  An  agent  or  substance  which  pro* 
duces  a  direct  depression  of  the  action  of  the  vasculai 
system,  with  little  sensible  evacuation ;  something  that 
assuages.  P.  Cyc 

Se  de-fen-dSn'do,*  [L.]  (Law)  "In  defending  one*i 
self;"  in  self-defence.  Whishaw. 

||S£D'?Br-T^-Rj-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  sedentary  manner.  Smart 

{{S£d']^N-x^-R|-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  sedentary ;  inao- 
tivity. 

||S£d'^N-ta-BV,  [sSd'en-tj-r?,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
se'den-t^-r^,  Jo. ;  se-dSn't^nre,  Buchanan.]  a.  [side^Kaire^ 
Fr. ;  sedentario.  It. ;  sedentarins,  L.]  Occupied  in  sitting 
having  or  requiring  a  habit  of  sitting ;  inactive ;  slu  ggish 
motionless. 

1|S£d'3EN-ta-rv,*  ft-  (Era.)  A  species  of  spider.  Brands. 

S£d(^e,  (a^i)  n.  A  growtli  of  narrow  flags;  a  narrow  flag. 

S£D(^E'-BiRD-,*  n.  A  species  of  warbler; — called  als* 
the  reed-bunting.  Brands. 

SSd^ed,  (s6jd)  a.  Composed  of  flags.  Shak.  [Shak. 

S£dg'y»  (sej'e)  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge  or  narrow  flags 

SfiD'l-MitNT, 'tu  [Fr. ;  sedimentum,  L.l  That  which  sub- 
sides or  settles  at  the  bottom ;  dregs ;  lees  ;  refuse. 

SfiD-i-MfiNT'vR-Y,*  a-  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sediment 
Feaiherstoneliaugh. 

S^-DF'TipN,  (se-dish'yn)  n.  [Fr. ;  sediHo,  L.]  A  tumult . 
an  insurrection;  a  factious  commotion.  —  (Law)  An  oft 
fence  against  government  not  amipunting  to  high  treason 

Si:-Dl"TlpN-A-Ry,  n.  A  promoter  of  sedition.  Bp.  Hall. 

S:?-Dl"Tl0VS,  (si?-dish'iis)  a.  [seditiosus,  L.]  Relating  to,  oi 
partaking  of,  sedition  ;  factious  ■,  turbulent. 
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e  P-dI"tio vs-Ly,  (se-d!sh'ija-le)  ad.  Witn  sedition ;  in  J  «- 
ditious  manner  j  factioualy. 

Be-dI"tio  ys-NiSss,  (s^-dish'ys-nSs)  n.  Factious  turbulence 

8£D'L!TZ-WX'TEtt,*  n.  The  mineral  water  of  Sedlitz, 
in  Bohemia,  containing  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

SE'-duce',  v.  a.  [sedncOj  L.]  [i.  seduced  ;  yp  beduciwq, 
SEDUCED.]  To  draw  aside  from  the  right;  lo  tempt;  to 
corrupt ;  to  deprave  ;  to  mislead  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  allure  ; 
to  attract ;  to  decoy  ;  to  entice. 

8e-duce'M]e:nt,  n.  Act  of  seducing  ;  seduction. 

B^-DtJ9'?R,  71.  One  who  seduces ;  a  corrupter. 

Se-du^'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  seduced  ;  corruptible. 

Be-du^'ing,*  p.  a.  Enticing;  corrupting;  misleading. 

Be-dCc'tiqn,  7i.  [Fr.  i  seductusj  L.]  Act  of  seducing;  act 
of  drawing  aside;  enticement  to  evil. — (Law)  The  of- 
fence of  a  man  who  abuses  the  simplicity  and  confidence 
of  a  woman,  to  obtain,  by  false  promises,  what  she  ought 
not  to  grant. 

PE-DiJc'T,VE,  a.  Tending  to  seduce  ;  apt  to  mislead. 

S?-DOc'TIVE-ly,*  arf.  In  a  seductive  manner.  Dr.  Alien. 

6?-Du'L|-TY,  n.  [sedulUaa^  L.]  Diligent  assiduity;  sedu- 
lousness  ;  industry  ;  application  ;  intenseness  of  endeavor. 

S£d'u-loDs,  a.  [sedulus^  L.]  Assiduous  ;  industrious  ;  la- 
borious ;  diligent ;  constantly  occupied. 

S6D'V-i'ODs-ijy,  ad.  Assiduously;  industriously;  labori- 
ously. 

B£d'v-I'O0s-nEss,  n.  Assiduity ;  assiduousness  ;  industry. 

Se'dvm,*  71.  {Med.)  An  acrid  substance  which  acts  both 
as  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic;  wall-pepper.  Ditng-lison. 

Bee,  n.  [sedes,  L.]  The  seat  of  episcopal  power;  the  seat 
or  diocese  of  a  bishop.  [Formerly,  the  seat  of  power,  gen- 
erally. Bacon.] 

Bee,  v.  a.  [i.  saw  ;  pp.  seeing,  seen.]  To  perceive  by  the 
eye  ;  to  eye  ;  to  view ;  to  observe  j  to  find  ;  to  discover ; 
to  descry  ;  to  discern ;  to  remark. 

See,  u.n.  To  have  the  power  of  sight  ;  to  have,  by  the  eye, 
perception  of  things  distant :  to  discern  without  being  de- 
ceived ;  to  behold  ;  to  look  ;  to  inquire  ;  to  be  attentive ; 
to  contrive. —  To  see  to^  to  look  well  after  ;  to  look  at, 

8e£,  iTtter;'.  Lo !  look!  observe!  behold!  —  The  imperative 
mode  of  the  verb  used  interjectionally. 

8E£D,n.  [seBd,SdiX. ;  seedyj)a,n. ;  saed^  D.]  The  reproductive 
substance  of  a  plant  or  animal,  containing  the  embryo  or 
rudiment  of  a  future  plant  or  animal;  semen:  —  first 
principle;  original;  principle  of  production  :  —  progeny; 
offspring;  descendants;  race;  generation. 

BEEB,  v.  n.    [i.  SEEDED  ;  pp.  SEEDING,  SEEDED.]  To  grOW  tO 

maturity,  so  as  to  shed  the  seed  ;  to  shed  the  seed. 
Seed,*  v.  a.  To  supply  with  seed  ;  to  sow.    Smart.  —  To 

seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass-seed.  Smith.. 
SfED'-BOD,*n.  (Bot.)  The  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 
Seed'-Cake,  n.  A  sweet  cake  having  aromatic  seeds. 
Seed'-Coat,*  n.  The  outer  coat  or  covering  of  a  seed. 

8eed'-C6d,*  71.  A  basket  or  vessel  for  holding  seed,  while 
the  husbandman  is  sowing  it.  Wliishaw. 

Seed'-D5>S^N,*  n.  The  pappus  or  downy  substance  at- 
tached to  some  seeds,  as  the  dandelion,  thistle,  &c.  Ham- 
ilton, 

Seedbed,  a.  Bearing  seed  ;  interspersed  as  with  seeds. 

Seed'er,  n.  One  who  seeds  or  sows. 

Seed'-GXr-den,*  71.  A  garden  for  raising  seed.  London. 

Seed'-LXc,*  n.  Lac  broken  off  from  the  tree,  but  not 
inelted.  Brande. 

Seed'-Leaf,*  n.  The  primary  leaf  of  a  plant.  Loudotu 

Seed'ling,  71.  A  young  plant,  or  tree,  sprung  up  from  a 
seed,  in  distinction  from  one  propagated  from  a  sucker. 

Seed'lip,  i  n.  A  vessel  in  which  the  sower  carries  his 

Seed'I*<?P,  \      seed.  Ainsworth. 

Seed'-Lobe,*  71.  A  lobe  containing  seed,  Loudon. 

|Seed'ness,  n.  Seed-time;  the  time  of  sowing.  Shak. 

Seed'-Pearl,  (sSd'perl)  n.  A  very  small  pearl. 

SJEED'PLOT,  71.  A  nursery  in  a  garden,  or  ground  on  which 
_plants  are  sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

Seed^'man,  n.;  pi.  SEEDSMEN.  One  who  sows  seeds; 
one  who  sells  seeds. 

Seed'-time,  71.  The  season  of  sowing  or  planting. 

S£ed'-V£s-s?l,*  71.  A  vessel  containing  seed.  London. 

Beed'Vt  0..  Abounding  with  seed;  having  the  flavor  of 
seed  ;  running  to  seed. 

See'jng,  71.  Sight;  vision  ;  perception.  Skak. 

3ee'ing,  cort;.  Since;  inasmuch;  it  being  so;  aa^"  Seeing 
ye  look  for  such  things      9  Peter. 

Seek,  v.  a.  [i  sought  ;  pp  beekiko,  sought.]  To  look  for ; 
to  search  for;  to  solicit;  to  endeavor  to  gain  or  to  take  ; 
to  go  to  find  ;  to  explore  ;  to  examine. 

Beex,  77. 71.  To  make  search  or  inquiry;  to  endeavor ;  to 
make  pursuit;  to  apply  to;  to  use  solicitation;  to  en- 
deavor after.  ffTo  be  at  a  loss.  MUton.] 

li:EK'ER,  71.  One  who  seeks  ;  an  inquirer:  —  one  of  a  sect 
which  professed  to  have  no  determinate  form  of  religion, 
but  to  be  seekers  of  one. 
Seek.'-S6r-R0W,  (sek'sSr-ro)  n.  A  self-tormentor.  Sidney. 


Be£l,  V.  a.  [i.  •ezled;  ;)p.  seeling,  seeled]    To  cl*  m 

the  eye&j  as  a  hawk  in  training;  to  hoodwink    Spenaer 
|Seel,  v.  71.  (JVoMt)  To  lean  on  one  side  ;  to  roll  to  tne 

leeward  ;  to  heel.  Raleiffh.  [Sandys 

fSEEL,  or  fSEEL'fNGjTi.The  agitation  or  rolling  of  a  sh.p 
Seel,  n.  Season  ;  time;  as,  bay-seel,  hay-time,  barley-^r^ 

barley-time.  Ray.  A  sieve.  Hollow'ay    [Provincial,  Eng^ 

land.J 
fSEEL'V)  a-  Lucky;  happy;  silly;  foolish,  i^enser. 
Seem,  v.  ti.  [saemanj  Icel. ;  leimen.  Get.]  [i.  seemed  ;  pp 

SEEMING,  SEEMED.]  To  appear;  to  make  a  show ;  to  hav 

semblance;  to  have  the  appearance  qf  truth.  —  Itsetms 

it  appears:  —  used  in  slight  affirmation. 
fSEElvr,  V.  a.  To  become  ;  to  beseem.  Spenser. 
Seem'er,  n.  One  who  seems  or  carries  an  appearance 
Seem'ing,  n.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  semblance. 
Seem'ing,*  p.  a.  Appearing ;  making  a  show  or  semblance 
Seem'ing-lv,  od.  Apparently;  in  appearance. 
Seem'ing-nEss,  n.  Plausibility;  appearance;  show. 
fSEEM'LESS,  a.  Unseemly;  indecorous.  Spenser. 
J-Seem'lj-ly,  arf.  Decently;  comelily.  Huloet. 
SEiiM'Li-NJSss,  n.  Decency  ;  comeliness  ;  beauty 
Seem'ly,  a.  Decent;  becoming;  proper;  fit;  meet. 
Seem'ly,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 
fSEEM'LY-HfiD,  n.  Decent,  comely  appearance.  Chaucer 
fSi^EN,  a.  Skilled;  versed.  Shak. 
Seen,*;?,  from  See.  See  See. 
Se'er,  n.  One  who  sees;  one  who  foresees  ;  a  prophet, :- 

an  East-Indian  weight  of  about  2  lbs. 
Seer,  a.  Several ;  divers.  Ray.    [North  of  England.] 
Se']^r-ship,*  71.  The  office  or  quality  of  a  seer.  Montn.  Rev 
fSEER'wooD,  or  Sear'wood,  (-wfld)  71.  Dry  wood.  Ray 
See'sAw,  n.  A  reciprocating  motion.  Pope.  —  At  whist,  the 

playing  of  two  partners,  so  that  each,  alternately,  enablei 

the  other  to  win  the  trick.  Smart 
See'sAw,  v.  n.  [i.  seesawed  ;  pp.  seesawing,  seesawed.^ 

To  move  or  play  with  a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro 

or  up  and  down. 
See'sAw,*  a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion.  Savage, 
Seethe,  v.  a.{i.  seethed  otIsod  \pp.  seething,  seethes 

or  sodden.]  To  boil ;  to  decoct  in  hot  liquor. 
Seethe,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  to  be  hot. 
Seeth'er,  n.  One  who  seethes ;  a  boiler  ;  a  pot. 
Se-fa'tian,*  (se-fa'shjn)  n.    One  of  a  sect  of  Mahom 

etans:  —  opposed  to  the  Motazelites.  P.  Cyc. 
S£g,  n.  Sedge  ;  a  rush.  Barret.  [Local,  Eng.] 
S^e,  or  S£gg,  n.  A  castrated  bull ;  a  bull  castrated  wlieq 

full-grown.  Jamieson.   Brochett.  —  Used  in  Scotland,  and 

in  the  north  of  England.  See  Bull-segg,  and  Bull-stag. 
Se-gar',  tu  [cigarroy  Sp.]  A  little  roll  of  tobacco  for  smok- 
ing.    See  Cigar. 
SEg'bXn,*  n.  A  horseman,  among  the  Turks,  who  has  tha 

care  of  the  baggage  of  an  army,  Crabb. 
Seg'gar,*  n.    A  cylindric  case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 

stone-ware  is  inclosed  while  baking  in  the  kiln.  Written 

also  sagger.  Ure.    See  Sagger. 
Seg'ment,  71..  [Fr, ;  segmentum^  L.]  A  part  of  a  whole  fig- 
ure or  substance.  — (Qeovu)   A  part  cut  off  from  a  figur* 

by  a  line  or  plane ;  the  ^art  of  a  circle  comprised  between 

an  arc  and  its  chord. 
tSJ6G'Ni-TUDE,  n.  Same  aB  segnity.  Todd.  [Bailey 

jSfiG'Ni-Ty,  n.    [segnitasj  L.^    Sluggishness;    inactivity 
Seg're-gate,  0.  0.  [segrego,  L. ;  segreger,  Fr  ]  [i.  seo- 

reoated;^j9.  segregating,  segregated.]  To  set  apart , 

to  separate.  Bp.  Berkeley,  [r.] 
|SEg'r:^-gate,  a.  Select ;  separate.   Wotton. 
S£g-re-ga'tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  Separation  from  others.  Skak 
SEid'ljtz-WA't^r,*  71.  See  Sedlitz-Water. 
Seig-neu'ri-al,  (se-nu're-^al)  a.  Relating  to  a  lord  of  th« 

manor ;   manorial ;  invested  with  large  powers ;  indf*< 

pendent.  Temple. 
Seign'iqr,  (sen'yyr)  n.  [senior^  L. ;  seigneur,  Fr. ;  signore^ 

It.]  A  lord :  —  a  title,  in  some  European  countries,  equiva. 

lent  to  lord  in  England.    The  sultan  or  emperor  of  Tur 

key  is  styled  the  Grand  Seignior.  —  Written  also  signior 

and  signor, 
SElGN'rOR-A^-E,  (sgn'yur-9j)  «■  [sei^euriage,  Fr.]  State  ol 

a  seignior:  —  authority;   an  ancient  prerogative  of  the 

English  crown,  by  which  it  claimed  a  per-centage  toi 

coining  bullion, 
fSElGN'lpR-TZE,  (sen'yur-Tz)  v.  a.  To  lord  over.  Fairfax. 
Seign'IQR-Y,  (sSn'yur-e)  n,  [seigneurie,  Fr.]   A  lordship, 

a  territory.  —  {Canada)  The  right  of  feudal  superiority  ir 

real  estate  ;  a  manor. 
Seine,  (sen)  n.  [sdne,  Fr.]  A  net  used  in  fishing.  Carea 
fSElN'ER,  (sSn'?r)  n.  A  fisher  with  nets,  Carew. 
Seis-m6m'?-t^r,*7i.  [o-£i(r^<Jsand  piTfiof.]  Aninstrumen 

for  measuring  tha  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  vther  con 

cussions.  Brande. 
Sei-su'ra,*  71.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  an  Australiai. 

bird,  called  the  dishwasher.  P.  Cyc 
SE'i-Ty,*  71.  Something  peculiar  to  man's  self  TaUer.  [R-J 
Seiz'V'^I'E)  "■•  That  may  be  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized. 
Seize,  (sez)  v.  a.  [saisir,  Fr. ;  seisia^  Arm.]  [i.  seized  ;  pp 
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•Bisiwa,  SEISED.]  To  take  holdcf;  to  gripe;  to  grasp; 
*"i^  poaaesaion  of  by  force  j  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  invade 
Buddenly  j  to  take  forcible  posaeaaion  of  by  law  j  to  make 
poaaessed ;  to  put  in  poasession  of;  to  apprehend ;  to 
snatch  ;  to  catch  ;  to  take.  —  ...Vau(.)  To  bind  with  a  cord, 
as  ropes.  —  To  be  seized  of^  (Law)  to  be  possessed  of. 

Eeize,  (aSz)  V.  n.  To  fix  or  faaten,  with  on  or  upon. 

Beized,*  (sSzd)  p.  a.  (Law)  Having  possession  of.  Black- 
stone, 

BEiz'jpR,  (s5z'er)  ti.  One  who  aeizes. 

Seiz'in,  (se'zjn)  ?».  [saisine,  Fr.]  Seizure;  poasession. — 
^Law)  The  possession  of  an  estate  of  freehold.  —  Seizin 
in  deed  or  fact  is  actual  possession  ;  seizin  in  law  is  where 
lands  deacend^and  one  has  not  actually  entered  on  them, 
but  has  a  right  to  enter. —  Written  also  seisin. 

Beiz'or,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  takes'  possession.  Blade- 
stone, 

Beiz'VRE,  (se'zhur)  tu  Act  of  seizing ;  thing  seized  ;  act 
of  taking  forcible  possession  ;  gripe  ;  catch.  —  (Law)  The 
act  of  taking  poasession  of  the  property  of  a  person,  con- 
demned by  a  competent  tribunal  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  by  a  sheriff  or  constable,  by  virtue  of  an  exe- 
cution, for  the  purpose  of  having  such  property  sold  to 
satisfy  the  judgment. 

Be'jant,  or  SeO^-ant,  a.  (Her.)  Sitting,  as  a  beast. 

JS^-joIn',  0.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin.  Bp.  Hall. 

Bfij'V-OOBs,  or  S?-JU'GOVS,*  [s9-ja'gULS,  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  (Bnt.) 
Yoked,  as  to  its  six  pairs  of  leaflets.    Crabb.    See  Mul- 

TIJUGOUS. 

tS¥-JGNC'Tl(?N,  71,  [sgttTwtio,  L.]  Act  of  disjoining.  Pear- 
son, 
tS]e-jGN'f  ;-Bi*E,  a.  {sgungOf  L.]  That  may  be  disjoined. 


fSEKE,  a.  Sick.  Chaucer, 

Se'kOSj*  n.  [anicds.]  A  place,  in  a  pagan  temple,  for  im- 
ages or  statues  ;  a  shrine.  Maunder. 

Se'i.jLb',*  n,  [Heb.]  A  word  that  often  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Fsalma  j  supposed  to  signify  a  rest  or  pause  in  singing. 
Cruden,  [Spenser. 

fS^L^couTH,  (sel'k6th)  a.   Rarely  known;   uncommon. 

tS^LD,'^  oi.  Rarely;  seldom.  Skak. — a.  Scarce.  J^ares. 

BEL'Dplvi,  ad.  Rarely;  not  often  ;  not  frequently.  Hooker. 

B£l'dqm,  a.  Rare;  not  frequent.  Milton,  [r.] 

tS£L'DQM-N£ss, It.  Infrequency  ;  rareness;  rarity. /fooAer. 

ISfiLD 'SHOWN,  (aSld'shon)  a.  Seldom  shown.  Skak. 

8e-l£ct',  v.  a.'lselectiiSj  L.]  [i.  selbcted  ;  pp.  selecting, 
SELECTED.]  To  choosc  in  preference  to  others  rejected ; 
to  pick  ;  to  cull. 

8]^-l£ct',  a.  Nicely  chosen;  choice  ;  culled  out;  selected. 

&£-l£ct'ed-LY,  o^.  With  care  in  the  selection.  7'odd. 

Be-l^o'tiqpt,  n.  [selectioj  L.]  Act  of  selecting  ;  thing  se- 
lected ;  choice  ;  aggregate  oi  things  selected. 

B^-LfiCT'-MAN,*  n  ;  pi.  se-l£ct'-m£n.  A  magistrate  an- 
nually elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town  or  township  in 
New  England,  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
government  of  the  town.  The  number  is  commonly  from 
three  to  five.  Dane. 

Be-lj^ct'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  select. 

S?-Li3CT'QR,  n.  One  who  selects. 

S]B-LJ^'Ni-ATE,*  71.  (Chem,)  A  salt  formed  of  selenic  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  C^c. 

Be-l£n'ic,*  a.  (Cheui.)  Relating  to,  or  obtained  from,  se- 
lenijim;  as,  sefentc  acid.  Ure. 

B^-tAE'j<}~oQSf*  a.  Derived  from  selenium.  P.  Cyc. 

B£l':^-niT£,  n,  [selenitesy  L.]  (Min.)  A  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  lime  ;  sparry  gypsum  ;  a  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

S£l-:I{;-ni'te9,  n,  [L.]  Mirror-atone  ;  selenite.  J\richolsoiu 

B£L-E-N(T'fc,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  selenite. 

8:^-L£'ni-Dax,*  tu  (Chem.)  A  metalloid  principle,  or  sort  of 
semi-metal,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  brittle,  and  not 
very  hard.  Ure. 

B£L-:^-Nl'y-R£T,*  n.  (Min,)  A  mineral  composed  chietiy 
of  selenium,  silver,  Eind  copper.  Brande. 

B£i4-E-Nl'y-R£T-T:i^D,*  a.  Holding  seleniuret  in  solution. 
Prout. 

S£l-e-n6o'r^-ph?R,*  n.  One  versed  in  selenography. 
Murckison. 

B£l-5-n6(j'r^-phIst,*  n.  A  describer  of  the  moon.  Scott. 
B£L,-E-Nde'RA-PHy,   n.    Isil&no^aphiej   Pr. ;  aiXiifn   and 


ypd'tpLo.  Gr.l'A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Bel-^N-paL'LAD-ITE,*  n.  (Min.)  Native  palladium.  Dana. 

B£LE,  a.  pron.  {pi.  sElve?.  {silba,  Goth. ;  sylf^  syifa.  Sax. ; 
self,  selve,  D.]  Very;  particular;  this  above  others; 
one's  own  ;  relating  or  restricted  to  an  individual — Its 
primary'  signification  ia  that  of  an  adjective ;  and  it  has 
the  force  of  an  adjective  when  prefixed  to  a  noun,  as  se{f- 
interest,  se{/"-knowledge.— United  with  my,  thy.  Aim, 
her  our,  your,  them,  and  it,  it  forma  reciprocal  personal 
pronouns  ;  as,  "  He  hurt  himself,^*  —  It  is  sometimes  used 
emphatically  in  the  nominative  case;  ob,  *<■  Myself  will 
decide  it."— It  often  adds  only  emphasia  and  force  to 
the  pronoun  with  which  it  is  compounded ;  as,  "  He  did 


it  himself." -—It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  for  onr 
individual  person,  or  for  an  individual  or  being  spoken 
of;  as,  "The  fondness  we  have  for  self."  fVatte  —  Hclf 
is  much  nsed  in  composition  ;  as,  ae^-evident,  self-\ova 
—  Many  such  compounds  are  here  inserted,  and  mimf 
others  might  be  added. 

S£iiF-Ji-BASED',*  (-bast'}  a.  Humbled  by  conscious  guilt 
Law. 

SElf-A-base'M]?nt,*  7U  Abasement  of  one's  self.  Watts, 

SSLF-^B-HdR'R^NCE,"^  n.  Abhorrence  of  one's  self,  .dsh, 

SfiLF-^BUSE',*?!.  Abuse  of  one's  self.  Shak. 

S£lf-ac-cu§ed',*  (-kuzd')  a.  Accused  by  one's  self.  Jish. 

S£LF-AC-ciJ§'lN&,*  a.  Accusing  one's  self.  Locke. 

S£LF-AD-M}-RA'TlpN,*  71.  Admiration  of  one's  self.  Ash. 

SjSlf-Ap-plAu^e',*  71.  Commendation  of  one's  self.  Jinh 

SElf-Ap-prq-ba'tiqn,*  n.  Approbation  of  one's  aelC 
Watts. 

SElf-^p-pr6v'JWG,*  a.  Approving  one's  self.  Pope 

SElf-c£n'tred,*  (-s6n't?rd)  a.  Centred  in  one's  self  Ash. 

SfiLF-CpN-CEiT',*  7i.  Too  high  opinion  of  one's  self 
vanity.  Colman. 

S£lf-c9N-ceit':?d,*  a.  Cherishing  a  high  opinion  ol 
one's  self ;  vain,  Baldwin, 

S£lf-C6n'fj-d£nce,*  n.  Confidence  in  one's  self.  £»- 
erson. 

S£lf-c6n'fi-dEnt,*  a.  Confiding  in  one's  self.  Mitchell, 

S£lf-C6n-trvi»^c'ti9N,*  tu  Contradiction  or  repugnan 
cy  in  terms.  Clarke. 

SiSLF-c6N-TR^-Dlc'TQ-B¥,*  a.  Contradictory  in  itself 
Burnet. 

S£l.f-cqn-v1ct'ed,*  a.  Convicted  by  one's  self.  Lee. 

Self-Cqn-vIc'tiqn,*  n.  Conviction  by  one's  conscious- 
ness. Ash. 

S£lf-De-ceit',*  71.  Deception  proceeding  from  one's  self 
Addison, 

S£lf-de-ceived',*  C-sevdO  a.  Deceived  by  one's  self 
King. 

S£LF-DE-CEiv':^R,*n.  One  who  deceives  himself.  Ash, 

S£LF-DE-CitP'TiQN,*  n.  Act  of  deceiving  one's  self.  Ash, 

S£lf-De-f£nce',*  71.  Act  of  defending  one's  self.  Paleg 

Self-De-lu'5I9N,*  71.  Act  of  deluding  one's  self.  Ch, 
Ob. 

S£lf-De-ni'al,*  n.  Act  of  denying  one's  self.  Ch.  Ob. 

SfiLF-DE-NY'lNG,*  a.  Denying  one's  self.  Burnet. 

S£t.F-DE-STROc'TipN,*  n.  Destruction  of  one's  self.  Ch, 
Ob. 

S£lf-De-tek-mj-na'tipn,*  n.  Determination  by  one's 
own  mind.  Locke.     ' 

SSlf-de-ter'mjnei!),*  a.  Determined  by  one's  self.  Aah, 

Self-de-ter'mIn-Ing,*  a.  Determining  by  one's  seSf 
or  by  one's  own  mind.  Coleridge. 

Si):LF-iSD'v-CAT-ED,*a.  Educated  by  one's  self.  Davis. 

Self-^s-teem',*  n.  Good  opinion  of  one's  self ;  vanity 
Combe. 

S£lf-£v'(-d£nce,*  n.  Evidence  commanding  the  imme- 
diate assent  of  the  mind.  Locke. 

S£LF-£v'f-D£NT,*  a.  Evident  in  its  own  nature;  com- 
manding immediate  assent  without  proof.  Paley. 

SfeLF-fix-Aii-TA'TipN,*  ?i.  Exaltation  of  one's  selC 
Knowles. 

S£LF-g^-iM-j-NA'TipN,*  71,  Act  of  examining  one's  ow» 
conduct  and  motives.  Paley. 

S£LF-53j:-IaT'ENCE,*  71.  Underived  and  independent  ex- 
istence ;  existence  of  one's  self,  independent  of  any  oth- 
er being  or  cause  ; —  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God.  Paley. 

S£lf-5¥4st'ent,*  a.  Existing  without  origin  or  depend- 
ence on  another.  Paley. 

S£lf-flXt'ter-Ing,*  a.  Flattering  one's  self.  Watts, 

S£l<F-Fi.XT'TER-y,*  71.  Flattery  of  one's  self.  Ash. 

S£LF-G6v'¥itN-M£NT,*  n.  Government  of  one's  self.  Pa- 
ley, 

S£lf'heal,  n.  A  perennial  plant;  prunella. 

S£lf-H6m'|[-cide,*  n.  Act  of  killing  one's  self.  HakewitL 

S£1jF-|m-por'tance,*  71.  High  opinion  of  one's  self; 
pride.  Ash. 

S£lf-|M-POR't^nt,*  a.  Important  in  one's  own  esteem  \ 
proud.  Ash, 

S£LF-lN'T:?R-fiST,*  71.  Regard  to  one's  own  interest.  Ash, 

S£lf-In't?r-£8T-?d,*  a.  Having  a  regard  to  one's  own 
interest;  selfish.  Clarke. 

S£LF'fSH,  a.  Attentive,  or  devoted  chiefly  or  wholly,  to 
one's  own  interest ;  void  of  due  regard  for  others. 

S£L.F'isH-iiY,  ad.  With  regaid  only  or  chiefly  to  one's  own 
interest. 

S£lf'jsh-n£ss,  n.  Guality  of  being  selfish ;  inordinala 
regard  to,  or  pursuit  of,  one's  own  interest ;  self-love. 

SElf'J^M,*  71.  Devotedness  to  self;  selfishness.  R.  W 
Hamilton, 

S£lf'{ST,*  71.  One  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  person,  /soai 
Taylffr,  [B.] 

S£lf-JDs-ti-f;-Ca'TIPN,*  ti.  Justification  of  one's  self 
Smith. 

S£lf-Kn5wl'¥D9E,*  (-n51'?j)  i^  Knowledge  of  on  ell 
self.  Mason, 
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Bfi  lp-l£ft',*  a   Left  to  one's  aelf.  Miltm 

EtLF'h^ss,*  a.  Devoid  of  self  or  selfishness.  Coleridge. 

KJlf-lire',*  a.  Like  one»s  self.  Sidneu 

B£lp-L6ve',*  n.  The  love  of  one's  self  j  selfishness.  Pa- 
ley. 

PElf-Mate',*  71.  A  mate  for  one's  self.  ShaJc. 

S£i.F-M£T'TLE,*n.  Mettle  in  itself ;  courage.  Shak, 

S£lf-Mo'ti<?n,*  n.  Motion  by  inherent  power.  Mslu 

S£i,f-m6ved',*  (-m6vdO  «•  Moved  by  inherent  powrer 
or  inclination.  Clarke. 

S£lf-mov'ing,*  a.  Moving  by  inherent  power.  Reid, 

BfiLF-MiJa'bjgR,*  ?».  The  murder  of  one's  self ;  suicide. 
Paley. 

B£LF-MuR'D?it-^R,*  7L  One  who  murders  himself.  Pa- 
ley. 

JSElf'ness,  n.  Self-love  ;  selfishness.  Sidney. 

Si:LF-P9?-§£asED',*  (-z6st')  a.  Composed  j  not  disturbed. 
Ec.  Rev. 

BElf-Pq^-^es'siqn,*  (-p9z-z6sh'iin)  lu  Possession  of  one's 

self  j  composure.  .Ssh. 
B£lf-Prai§e',*  n.  Praise  of  one's  self.  Jlah. 
S£LF-PR£F']git-?NCE,*    n.     Preference    of    one's   self. 

Knowles. 
B£lf-Pr£§-:?r-va'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  preserving  one's  self. 

Bentley. 
B£lf-r£(?'is-t^r-Ino,*  a.  Registering  itself,  or  marking 

the  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  as  a  thermometer. 

FraTwis, 
S£lf-Re-pr66f',*  n.  The  reproof  of  conscience.  J3sh. 
B£lf-rij;-prov'ing,*  a.  Reproving  one's  self.  ShaJc. 
S£lf-re-strained',*   (-strand')  a.  Restrained  by  one's 

self.  .dsh. 
fi£LF-R?-STRAiNT',*  71.  Restraint  imposed  on  one's  self. 

J3sh. 
B£lf-righ'TEOVS,*  (-rl'chvs)  a.  Righteous  in  one's  own 

esteem.  Ch.  Ob, 
B£lf-RIgh'teous-n£ss,*  (-ri'chvs-ngs)    n.    Righteous- 
ness, the  merits  of  which  a  person  attributes  to  himself  j 

false  or  Pharisaical  righteousness.  Paley. 
S£LF-SXc'R}-FicE,*  (-fiz)  n.    Sacrifice  of  one's  self,  or 
,  of  self-interest.  Ckanning. 
S£lf'same,  a.  Exactly  the  same;  identical. 
B£LF-SEEK'fNG,^  n.     Undue  attention  to  self-interest. 

Month.  Rev. 
S£LiF-S£Ek'ing,*  a.  Seeking  one's  own  interest.  Buck. 
6£lf-SlA.ugh'ter,*  n.  Destruction  of  one's  self.  Ask. 
B£liF-svB-DOED'j*  (-dud')  a.  Subdued  by  one's  self.  Shak. 
S£lf-Svf-fI"ciemce,*  (-f  ish'ens)      )  n.    Undue  confi- 
S£LF-SvF-Ft"ciEN-cV)*  (-f  ish'en-s^j  J      dence  in  one's 

own  strength,  competence,  or  merit.  Clarke. 
SfiLF-syF-Fl'^ciENT,*  (-syf-f  ish'ent)  a.  Relying  too  much 

on  one's  self;  haughty;  assuming;  proud.  Aah, 
S£lf-tpr-m£nt'|kg,*  a.  Tormenting  one's  self.  Ash. 
SJELF-WIiiL',*  n.  Obstinacy ;  stubbornness.  Genesis  xlix. 
S£lf- willed',*  (-lyild')    a.   Obstinate;    headstrong.   2 

Peter  W, 
tS£L'ipN,  n.  [seZto,  low  L.]  A  ridge  of  land.  Ainsworth. 
c£ll,  v.  a.  [}.  sold;  -pp.  belli  no,  sold.]  To  part  with  fur 

a  price ;  to  dispose  of  or  betray  for  money  ;  to  vend. 
S£ll,  v.  tu  To  have  traffic  with  one  ;  to  be  sold. 
B£ll,  pron. ;  pi.  sells.  Self.  B.  Jmisoii. —  Still  used  in  the 

north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  Todd. 
tS£LL,  n.  A  saddle.  Spe-naer.  A  royal  seat.  Fairfax. 
B£l'L5N-d?R9,  or  S£l'lj.n-der^,  7L  pi.  A  disease  in  a 

horse's  hock,  or  back  of  the  knee,  similar  to  the  mallin- 

ders.  Loudon. 
8£ll'£R,  71.  One  who  sells  ;  vender. 
B£lt'zer-WA't^e,*  n.    A  mineral  water  of  Seltzer,  in 

Germany,  containing  carbnnic  acid,  &c.  Brande. 
^£l'v^^e,  n.    The  edge  of  cioth  where  it  is  closed  by 

complicating    the  threads.  —  Written    also    selvedge.  — 

{iN'aut.)  A  piece  of  a  very  flexible  kind  of  rope. 
B£l'v^(?ei)^  (-v^ijd)  a.  Having  a  selvage ;  bordered. 
B£L'VA-<?£i:,*  n.  (JVowt.)  A  skein  of  rop 


together.  Jlfar.  Diet. 


rope-yarns  marled 


6£L'v:^D(j^E,  7t.  Same  as  selvage.  Exodus. 

8£lvE9,  (oeivz)  The  plural  of  Self.  Locke. 

(SSm'^-phore,*  71.  [tjq/ia  and  0£/j(u.]  A  sort  of  telegraph, 
or  machine,  for  communicating  intelligence  by  signals. 
Brande. 

8£m.-a-fh0r'ic,*       )  a.    Relating  to  a  semaphore ;  tele- 

B£m-a-ph6r'(-CAI'j*  i    graphic.  Jackson. 

S£M-^-PHdR'i-C^L-L¥,*  ad.  By  means  of  a  semaphore. 
Maunder. 

B£M-^-TdL'Q-(^¥,*  7u  The  doctrine  of  lingua]  or  verbal 
signs,  comprehending  the  theory  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Smart. 

f6£M'BL^-BLE,  a.  ["Ft.]  Like;  resembling.  Shak, 

tS£ni'BL^-BL¥,  ad.  With  resemblance.  Shak. 

b£m'blVmce,  71.  [Fr.]  Likeness;  resemblance;  simili- 
tude ;  representation  ;  appearance ;  show  ;  figure. 

tS£M'BLAMT,  a.  [Fr.]  Like ;  resembling.  Prior. 

fSfeM'BL^NT,  71,  Show;  figure;  resemblance,  ^enaer. 

fS£M'Bi  VTlvE,  a.  Suitable;  fit;  resembling.  Shaic. 


tS£M'BLE,  V,  n.   ^sembler,  Fr.J  To  repreatol    to  mafce 

likeness.  Prior, 
Se-M¥I-6l'p-9^,*  tl    [artfi^toif  and  X6}05,]   {Med.)  Thai 

branch  of  me'li.cine,  or  paf-tology^  which  treats  of  the  sign 

or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 
Se-m£I-ot'}C,*  a.   [arificTov,']  {Med.)   Affording  signs  d 

symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande, 
Se-iviei-6t';cs,*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Same  as  semeiology.  Smart. 
Se'mejv,*  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  Sperm  ;  the  fecundating  fluid  oi 

animals.  DungUson. 
S^M'if  (sem'e)  n.  [Lu]  A  word  wtalcb^  used  as  a  prefix  in 

composition,  signifies  lu^f;  as,  semicircle,  half  a  circle. 
S£ivi-{-^IVI-pl£x^}-caul,*  o.  (Bot.)   Embracing  the  stem 

half  way,  as  a  leaf.  Loudon. 
S£m-;-Xn'nv-AL,*  a.   Happening   every  half-year;  half- 
yearly.  Month.  Rev. 
SSm-j-Xn'nv-AL-i-V,*  ad.  Every  half-year.  Hale. 
S£M-i-AN'NV^L4.R,  a,  [semi  and  anniUus,  L.]  Half-round , 

half-rounded  ;  semicircular.  Qrew, 
S£m-}'Af'^R-ture,*  n.  Half  an  aperture.  SmaH. 
S£]V[-i-A'R|-AN,'*  n.  One  who  adopts,  in  part,  the  doctrines 

or  principles  of  Arius  -,  one  who  denies  the  consiibstanti 

alitj'  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  admits  the  simi- 
larity of  substance.  Brande, 
S£M-{-A'R|-^N-I§i]n,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  Semi-Arianr 

Buck. 
S£iVi-(-B^R-BA'RI-^N,*  n.  One  but  partially  civilized.  Eb, 

Reo, 
S£m'!-breve,  n.  [s6mibr^ej  Fi.]  (JIfus.)  Anote  of  half  the 

quantity  of  a  breve,  containing  two  minims,  four  crotcik 

ets,  Slc. 
S£ivi'(-BRIEf,  n.  Same  as  semiZrreve.  Harris, 
S£M-i-cAL'ciNED,*(-sjnd)a.  Partially  calcined.  Ure. 
S£M-i-cXs'TBATE,*  V.  a.  To  castrate  in  part.  Smart 
SfiM-j-c^s-TRA'TIQN,*  n.  Removal  of  one  testicle    Cote. 
S£ai'i-ciR-CL£,  n.    [senticirculusj  L.]   Half  of  a  circle;  a 

figure  formed  by  the  diameter  and  half  the  circumference 

of  a  circle. 
S£ivi'i-ciR-CLED,  (-kid)  a.  Semicircular.  ShaJc. 
S£]m:-J-c'ir'cv-^-^R*  a*  Half  round  or  half  circular. 
S£]y[-i-c;R-cDM'F$R-:^NCE,*  7t.  Half  of  a  circumferenca 

Maunder. 
S£m-|-co'lon,  n.  [semij  L.,  and  kwXov,  6r.]  Haifa  colon 

a  point  made  thus  [ ;  ]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  that  of 

a  comma.  Lowth. 
Sem-1-cq-lCm'nar,'^  a.  (Bot.)  Like  half  a  column.  Smart 
S£m-J-cPM-pAct'',*  a.  Partially  compact.  Smart. 
S£m';-c6n,'''  n.  (Mus.)  An  ancient,  five-stringed,  musica 

instrument,  resembling  a  harp.  Crabb. 
S£m~;-crvs-ta'ceovs,'*'  (-ta'sh^s)  a.   Partly  crustaceous 

SmarL 
S£M-}-cy-LtN'DRI-C^L,*  fl.  Half  cylindrical.  Smart. 
S£M-|-D^-!iST';-CAL,*  a.  Inclined  to  deism.  Ec  Rev. 
S£m-I-di-Am':^-T£R,  n.  [aemi  and  diameter.'j  Hatfadiame' 

ter  ;    a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  circumference  tc 

the  centre  of  a  circle  ;  a  radius. 
S£m-i-di-^-pa'§pn,*  tu  (Mu^,)  An  imperfect  octave,  or  aa 

octavediminished  by  a  minor  semitone.  Brande. 
S£m-}-dI-j!i-pSn'te,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  fifth.  Crabb, 
S£M-S-Dl-^-PHA.-N£'l-Ty,  n.    Half  or  imperfect  transpar 

ency. 
S£m-;-di-Aph'^-noDs,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  transparent 
SiiM-i-Di-^-T£s'svB.<^N,*   n,(Mus.)  A   defective  or  falsa 

fourth.  JBrande. 
S£m-i-di'1:on£,*  n.    (Mus.)   A  less    third ;   semiditono. 

Crabb. 
S£m-i-dIt'q-no,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  minor  third.  Brande, 
S£m'J-doOb-le,  (s€m'$-dijb-bl)  n.  An  oflice  or  feast  in  the 

Romish  breviary,  that  is  celebrated  with  less  solemnity 

than  a  double  one,  and  more  than  a  single  one.  Bailey. 
S£m'i-fl5-bet,  7L  (BoU)  a  half-floret,  tubulous  at  the  be- 
ginning, like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the 

form  of  a  tongue.  Bailey. 
SfiM-J-FLds'cv-LAR,*  a.  Having  an  imperfect  flower.  Ash 
S£m-I-fl6s'cv-1'O0s,  a.  Having  a  semifluret.  Bailey. 
S£M-i-FLu'}l),  a.  Imperfectly  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 
S£m'}-form,*  n.  An  imperfect  form.  Smart. 
S£M-l-tN|DV-RAT-ED,*  a.  Partially  indurated.  SviaH. 
SEm-I-Lu'N^R,      )  a.  [semilunairej  Fr. ;  semi  and  luna,  L.J 
S£m-J:-Lu'n^-R¥,  {     Resembling,  in  form,  a  half-mnon. 
S£m-i-m£t'1^l,  71,  A  half-metal;  an  imperfect  metal:  — a 

term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  the  brittle  metals. 
S£m-i-mIn'{-M4.,'^  n   (Mus.)  A  half  a  minim  or  crotchet 

Brande. 
S£m'}-nal,  a.  {s4miinalj  Fr. ;  seminis,  L.]  Belonging  to  seed, 

contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical. 
tS£M'l-N4L,  71.  Seminal  state.  Browne, 
j-SSM-i-NAL'j-Ty,  71.  The  nature  of  seed;  power  of  produc 

tion.  Browne. 
S£m'|-NA-rIst,  7t.  A  Romish  priest  educated  in  a  seminary 
tS£M'j-N^-RizE,  »  o.  To  sow  or  plant.  Cockeram. 
Sfiftl'l-NV^ty*  "•  [aiminaire,  Fr. ;  semiTiaT^iim,  L.]  [A  seed 

plot;  a  nursery.  MortiTner.   Seminal  state.  Browne.   Prin 

ciple;  causality.  Harvey,}  A  place  of  education  ;  a  literary 
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(nstlmtion,  aa  a  scnool  academy,  college,  or  university. 

J  \A  seminnrist.  J5.  Jb,^son.] 
S^M'(-NA-Ry,  a.  Seminal ;  belonging  to  seed.  Smith* 

SEM  f-NATE,  V,  fl.  To  sow  ;  to  propagate.  fVaterhouse. 
BEM-|-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  sowing;  act  of  disperRing.  ffot' 

tOTU 

tSfiM'jNED,  (-jnd)  a.  Covered  aa  with  seeds.  B.  JtmaoTu 
3EM-j-NlF'?R-o0s,*a.  Bearing  or  producing  seed.  MUler. 
SEM-l-NlF  jc,        j  a.  [semen  and  facio.  L.l   Productive  of 
BfcM-l-WlF'i-cAL,  \      8eed,  Browne. 

8fiM-j-NtF  |-CA'TiQN,  71.  Propagation  from  seed.  Hale.  Pr.! 
S£m'(-nude,*  a.  Half-naked.  Q,u.  Rev.  [Lvonnct. 

SfiM'^NtMPH,*  71.  {FM.)  The  nymph  of  certain  insects. 
S£M-|-OL'<?-(?y,*  n.  {Med.)  See  Semeiology. 


SfiM-I-p-PA'coys,  a.  Half  dark  j  semiopaque.  Boyle. 
S£m-}-6'P^,*  71.  {Miiu)  An  imperfect  sort  of  opal.  C 


Zantf. 


Cteave- 


SJhM-j-p-PAQUE',*  (-pak)  a.  Half-opaque.  Smart. 

SfiM-j-pR-Blc'V-l-AR,*  a.  Half-orbicular.  Smart. 

SiiM-l-OR'Dj-N^TE,  n.  Half  an  ordinate.  Harris. 

Sem-j-6ss'eovs,*  (-osh'uB)  a.  Half  as  hard  as  bone.  SmarL 

S£m-I-6t'}cs,*  71.  p/.  I  Med,)  See  Sbmeiotics.  Month.  Rev. 

S£m-I-o'v*TE,*  a.  Half  egg-shaped.  Sjnart. 

S£m-I-6x^V-(^en-ized,*  a.  Half-oxygenized.  Ure. 

B£m-i-pAi-'mate,*  a.  (ZooL)  Having  the  toes  connected 
together  by  a  web  extending  along  only  their  proximal 
half.  Brands. 

S£m-I-p^-rAb'p-la,*  n.  Half  a  parabola.  Ash. 

B£m'J-p£d,*  71.  {Rhet.)  Half  afoot,  in  poetry.  SmarU 

S£m-I-pe'd^l,  or  SlEi-Mrp'E-DAL,  [sSm-e-pS'd?!,  S.  P.  K. 
Wb.  Ashi  s^-mip'e-d^l,  W.  Ja.;  sem-e-ped'gil,  Sm.]  a. 
[amd  and  pedis^  L.  j  Containing  half  a  foot. 

eEM-}-PE-LA'(^i-AN,*  7t.  One  who  holds  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trine in  a  modified  or  partial  manner.  Bailey. 

S£m-J-p)p-laVI-*n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Semi-Peiagians. 
Buck. 

S£m-j-p^-la'<^i-AN-I9M,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Milner. 

SfiM-}-p:EL-Lu'cjD,  a.  [semi  and  pelluddus  J  h.]  Half  clear; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

S£ltt-I-P:?R-spIc'v-oDs,  a.  [semi  and  perspicuuSf  L.}  Imper- 
fectly perspicuous,  clear,  or  transparent. 

S£m-J-pri-mI(?'e-noDs,*  a.  {Geol.)  Of  a -mid  die  state  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  formations.  Lyell. 

8£m'i-pr66f,  71.  Half  proof  or  evidence.  Bailey. 

S£M-j-auA'DRATE,  i  71.  (AstroL)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 

&£:M-!-QuAR'TfLE,  {  when  distant  from  each  other  half 
a  right  angle,  or  45  degrees.  Bailey. 

B£M'f-QUA-v?B,  (sem'e-kwa-ver)  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  whose 
duration  is  half  that  of  a  quaver. 

B£m-J-QuIn'tile,  71.  {JSstrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  at  the  distance  of  36  degrees  from  one  another. 
Bailey. 

B£m-j-sXv'ai^e,*  71.  A  barbarian  ;  half  a  savage.  Ency. 

8£m-;-s£x'tiL£,  71.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  30  degrees  distant  from  each  other :  — 
called  also  a  semisixUi.  Bailey. 

S&M-i-SQS-pi' r6,*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  small  pause,  equal 
to  the  eighth  part  of  a  bar  in  common  time.  Brande. 

B£m-I-sph£r'i<cal,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  half  a  sphere. 

8£M-|-SPHE-RbIX>'AL,  a.  Formed  like  a  half-spheroid. 

6£M-l-TiSR'TlAN,  (-sh^n)  71.  (Med.)  An  ague  compounded 
of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  ArbuOmot. 

6]B-mIt')C,*  a.  Relating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants.  Qtt. 
Reo.    See  Shemitic. 

Sfim'l-TONE,  n.  [semi-ton,  Fr.]  (Mas.)  Half  a  tone;  the 
amplest  interval  in  music. 

S£m-}-t6n'!C,*  a.  Relating  to  a  semitone.  Maunder. 

S£m-J-trXn'sept,  n.  The  half  of  a  transept.  fVarUm. 

S£m-j-trans-pAr'ent,*  a.  Half-transparent.  P.  Cyc. 

B£m-|-v1t're-oDs,*  a.  Half-vitreoua.  Smart. 

S£m-;-v6'c^l,*  a.  Half-vocal.  Smart. 

B£M'i-VO*-:?L,  71.  A  consonant  which,  like  a  vowel,  can 
be  pronounced  independently,  or  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  letter.  The  semivowels  are  /,  1, 7n,  7t,  r,  5,  u,  z,  z, 
and  c  and  ff  soft. 

9!tM-Q-Lt' NA^*  n.  [semalinoj  It.]  A  granule  of  Italian 
wheat,  used  in  soups  and  in  making  vermicelli ;  calltid 
also  soojee. — A  smaller  kind  is  called  semoletta.  W. 
Ency. 

S£m-per-vi'rent,*  u.  Always  flourishing;  evergreen. 
SviarU 

B£m'per-vive,  71.  [semper  and  vivus,  L.]  A  perennial,  ev- 
ergreen plant.  Bacon. 

SSm-per-vI'vi/Mj*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  te- 
nacious of  life  ;  sempervive.  P.  Cyc. 

BfiM-PJ-TiSR'NAL,  a.  [sempiternel,  Fr. ;  sempiternusy  I*.] 
Eternal  in  futurity  ;  having  beginning,  but  no  end  :  — in 
poetry,  eternal.  Johnstm. 

Bem-PI-1'£r'W!-tV,  n.  [sempitermtaSi  L.J  Future  duration 
without  end. 

SfiMP'STER,  (sSm'st^r)  n.  One  who  uses  a  needle ;  a  tai- 
lor; leamster. 

BBMp'stress,  (sSra'strga)  n.  A  woman  whose  business  la 


to  sew  ;  a  female  who  sews.  —  Written  also  semstraaa  aoA 

seamstress. 

S£MP'sTR:?-sy,*  (s€m'str^-S9)  n.  The  business  of  sewin| 
with  a  needle.  TVest.  Rev 

SBJktuifciA,*  (sp-mun'flh?-?)  n,  [L.]  A  small  Roman  coio 
Brande. 

tS£NS  i^  Since,  ^enser.  See  Since. 

StN'^-R-!fj  a.  [smariua,  seni,  L.]  Relating  to  the  numbe* 
six ;  containing  six. 

S£n'^te,  71.  [scBotiM,  L.]  The  deliberative  assembly  of  th 
Roman  people ;  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for  the 
public  good  ;  a  body  of  councillors :  —  the  upper  house  o< 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  twu  mem< 
bers  from  each  state ;  the  upper  bouse  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture. 

S£n'^te-hoOse,  f^  A  place  where  the  senate,  or  a  publio 
assembly,  meet. 

SfiN'^-TpR,  71.  [L.]  A  member  of  a  senate  ;  a  public  coun- 
sellor. 

S£n-a-t6'ri-^L,  a.  [senatoriusj  L.]  Relating  to  a  senate  of 
a  senator ;  suited  to,  or  becoming,  a  senator. 

S£n-a-to'r;-^l-LVs  ''^- 1"  ^  senatorial  manner.  Drummond. 

SEn-A-t6'RI-an,  a.  Same  as  senatorial.  Johnson. 

|S£n-j.-t6'r;-o0s,*  a.  Senatorial.  More. 

S£n'a^tqr-shIp,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 

Se-iva'  Tvs-CQN-sii'Z' T^Mt*  n.  \h.]  A  vote,  act,  or  de 
cree  of  the  Roman  senate.  Crabb. 

S£nd,  t).  a.  ji.  3ETfT,  pp.  aisNDiWRt  SENT.]  [sendon.  Sax.; 
sejidenj  D.j  To  despatch  a  person  or  thmg  from  one 
place  to  another;  to  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act ;  to  transmit  by  another ;  to  cause  to  go  ;  to  dismiss 
another  as  agent ;  to  grant ;  to  inflict,  as  from  a  distance  ; 
to  Immit ;  to  diffuse  ,  to  throw  ,  to  shoot.  —  To  send  away^ 
to  discharge  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  discard. 

S£nd,  v.  71,  To  despatch  a  message. —  To  send  for,  to  re 
quire  by  message  to  come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

fSfiN'D^L,  n.  [cmdal,  Sp.]  A  sort  of  thin  silk.  Chaucer. 

S£nd'er,  n.  One  who  sends. 

S6n'e-ga,*  )  n.  (Bot.)  Polygala  senega,  a  perennial  plant 

S£n'e-ka,*  i  having  a  medicinal  root;  rattles  11  ake-root 
or  rattlesnake-milk  wort.  —  Written  also  seneca.  Dunglison, 

S£n'e-<?^Ine,*  71.  (CAcTTi.)  The  bitter,  acrid  principle  of  po 
lygala  senega,  or  rattlesnake-root.  Brande. 

S:^-n£s'cence,  71.  [senesco,  L.]  State  of  growing  old  ;  d& 
cay  by  time.   Woodward.  [R.] 

||S£n'ES-PHXl,  [sen'9-shal,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Kenrick^ 
s6n'es-kai,  S.  W.  J.  F.]  71.  [s6nechal,  Pr.]  A  French  title 
of  office  and  dignity,  derived  from  the  middle  ages,  an 
swering  to  that  of  steward  or  high  steward  in  England; 

—  one  who  had,  in  great  houses,  the  care  of  feasts,  do< 
mestic  ceremonies,  &c. 

l|S£N':?s-9H^L-aHlP,*  n.   The  office  of  seneschal.  Sir  W 

Scott. 
S£n'&reen,  71.  A  plant. 
Se'nile,  [se'nil,  S.  W.J.  F.  Ja.  Stti.  ,■  sS'njl,  P. ;  s5-nir,ir  [ 

o.  [senilis,  L.]  Belonging  to  old  age ;  consequent  on  oi«i 

age. 
S]E;-NiL'i-Ty,  n.  [senUitiry  It.]  Old  age;  the  weakness  of 

age.  Boswell. 
IISen'iqr,  (sen'yur)  [se'nyur,  S.  E.  F.  K.  R. ;  se'ne-ur,  P 

J.  Ja. ;  se'ne-yr  or  sSn'yyr,  W.]  n.  [L.]  One  older  than 

another  ;  an  elder  ;  an  aged  person. 
||SEN-i6R'i-Ty,  (sen-ySr'e-t?)  71.  State  of  being  senior:  el^ 

dership  ;  priority  of  birth. 
lltSEN'ip-Ry,  (sEn'yj-r?)  n.  Seniority.  Shak. 
S£n'na,  n.  A  tree  ;  a  species  of  cassia ;  the  leaves  of  tlie 

tree  used  as  a  cathartic  medicine. 
SSli'NJi-eHy,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  Highland  bard  or  minstrel: 

—  an  antiquary  or  genealogist.  OenL  Mag. 
S£n'n}GHT,  (sSu'njt)  n.  [contracted  from  sevennight.]  The 

space  of  seven   nights  and  days ;  a  week ;  sevennighi 
Shak. 

Sfiw'N^T,*  71.  (JVairf.)  A  sort  of  flat,  braided  cordage,  formctft 
by  plaiting  live  or  seven  rope-yarns  together.  Mar.  DicL 

SEN-dc'V-l'AR)  O'  [f'^^i  iui^  ociUns,  L.]  Having  six  eyes 
Derham. 

S£n'sate,*  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses  ;  sensated  Baxter 

S£n'sat-ed,  p.  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses.  Hooke. 

SEN-EA'TipN,  ft.  [Fr. ;  sensatio^  school  L.J  Perception  by 
means  of  the  senses,  or  effect  produced  on  the  sensoriura 
oy  something  acting  on  the  bodily  organs:  —  excitement 
feeling  excited  ;  impression  made  on  others. 

S^N-SA'TipN-^,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  sensation. 
Clissold. 

SENSE,  n.  [sens,  Fr. ;  sensus,  L.]  The  faculty  or  power  by 
which  the  properties  and  states  of  external  things  are  per 
^ived.  There  are  five  senses,  viz.,  sight,  hearing,  taste 
touch,  and  smell. —  Susceptibility  of  e.-nution  ;  sensibili 
ty  ;  perception  by  the  senses  ,  sensation  ;  feeling :  —  pe^ 
ception  by  the  understanding  ;  intellect ;  apprehension  a 
mind  ;  quickness  or  keenness  of  perception  ;  understand 
ing  ;  soundness  of  faculties  ;  strength  of  natunil  reason 
reason  ;  reasonable  meaning  ;  opinion ;  notion ;  judgment 
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ppFc  option  ;  consciousness  ;  ronvlction :  — meaning  j  im- 
port ;  signilication. 

fS6?rsED,  (aenst)p.  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses.  OlanviUe. 

JBSnse'fOl,  a.  Reasonable  i  judicious.  Spenser. 

B£nse'less,  (stjn^'les)  a.  Wanting  sense  ;  incapable  of 
sensation  ;  incapable  o*"  emotion  or  sympathy ;  wanting 
understanding  or  judgment  j  unwise  ,  foolish  ;  unreason- 
able -y  stupid  ;  Insensible  j  wanting  knowledge  ;  uncon- 
Rcious. 

S&NSE'hESs-LY,  ad.  In  a  senseless  manner ;  stupidly 

S6nse'less-n£s3,  n  State  of  being  senseless  j  folly  j  un- 
reasonableness ;  absurdity ;  stupidity. 

B£N-sj-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  [smsibiliti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sensi, 
ble  ;  capability  of  sensation  ;  aptness  for  sensation  ;  ca- 
pability of  or  aptness  for  quick  emotion  ;  susceptibility  ; 
feeling  J  delicacy. 

B£n'si-ble,  (sen'se-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  sensibilist  L.]  Capable  of 
sensation,  or  of  exciting  sensation;  sensitive;  liable  to 
quick  emotion;  taking  or  taken  quickly  to  heart :  —  affect- 
ing the  senses  ;  perceiving  by  the  senses  ;  perceptible  by 
the  senses : —  perceived  by  tlie  mind  ;  perceiving  by  the 
mind  ;  perceptible  by  the  mind  : — strongly  affected  ;  con- 
vinced ;  persuaded  :  —  conformed  to  good  sense  or  reason  ; 
reasonable  ;  judicious  ;  wise. 

BfiN'Sf-BLE, «.  Sensation.  [Poetical.]  Milton.  Whatever  is 
perceptible  around  us.  More,  [r.] 

6£n'sj-ble-n£ss,  n.  Quality  or  stale  of  being  sensible ; 
Bensibility ;  judgment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

BfiN'si-BLY,  ad.  In  a  sensible  manner;  perceptibly  to  the 
senses  ;  externally  ;  by  impression  on  the  senses  ;  by  im- 
pression on  the  mind  ;  plainly  ;  judiciously  ;  reasonably. 

Sen-sIf'er-oDs,*  a.  Producing  sense  or  sensation.  Lit. 
Oai. 

Sjen-sIf'jc,*  a.  Causing  sensation.  Oood, 

S£n'si-tive,  a.  [aeiisitifj  Fr.]  Alive  to  organic  affections 
from  external  things ;  sensient ;  having  sense  but  not  rea> 
son.  —  Sensitive  plantj  {miTnosa  pudica,)  a  small  annual 
plant,  which  shrinks  and  falls  on  being  slightly  touched. 

S£N'si-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sensitive  manner.  Hammond. 

Si^N'sj-TlVE-N£s3,*  n.  Quality  of  being  sensitive.  -flsA. 

B^N-so'Rf-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium.  Tucker. 

SEN-SO'RI-UMy    «■     [L.]    pi-   L.    SENSORIAL   Eng.    SEN- 

SORIUMS.  {jAnat.)  The  seat  or  common  centre  of  sensa- 
tion, almost  universally  supposed  to  be  in  the  brain; 
the  organ  of  sensation. 

S£N'SQ-Ry,  71.  Same  as  sensorium.  Bentley. 

BiSN'SQ-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium.  Belsham.  [R.l 

B£n'sv-AL,  (sen'shu-?!)  a.  {sensuely  Fr.]  Relating  to  the 
senses;  depending  on  the  senses;  affecting  the  senses; 
pleasing  to  the  senses  :  —  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses ;  voluptuous ;  lewd  ;  luxuri- 
ous. 

BEn'sv-al-I^M,*  (sSn'shu-^l-izm)  n.  Sensuality ;  sensual 
indulgence,  appetite,  or  ideas.  —  {Mental  philosophy)  The 
theory  which  resolves  all  the  mental  acts  and  intellectual 
powers  of  man  into  various  modifications  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. Brande. 

B£n'sv-al-Ist,  (sen'shi;i-al-ist)  n.  One  devoted  to  sensual 
pleasures  :  a  voluptuary  ;  an  epicure  ;  a  carnal  person. 

BEN-SU-Al'j-TV,  (sen  shu-dl'e-te)  n.  [sensualit4j  Fr.)  Qual- 
ity of  being  sensual ;  devotedness  to  the  senses  or  to  sen- 
sual pleasures ;  voluptuousness. 

BiSN-sy-AL-j-ZA'TipN,*  (s6n-shu-51-§-za'shun)  n.  Act  of 
renderingsensual.  Q,u.  Rev. 

B£n'SV-^L-IZE,  (sen'shy-^iMz)  v.  a.  [i.  sensualized  ;  pp. 
8ENBUALIZ1NQ,  SENSUALIZED.]  To  givo  up  to  sensuallty  ; 
to  make  sensual.  Pope. 

Be:n'sv-al-I.Y,  (sen'shy-^l-lel  ad.  In  a  sensual  manner. 

f8EN-sv-6s'j-TV,*  n.  State  of  being  sensuous,  Scott. 

fe£N^SV-oOs,  (sen'shu-us)  a.  [tSensual.  Milton.]  Full  of 
uense,  feeling,  or  passion  ;  pathetic.  Milton.  Abounding 
in  sensible  images  ;  comprehensible  ;  "  Things  most  com- 
prehensible, that  is,  sensuous,'^   Coleridge. 

BEN'sv-ot5s-Ly,*- ad.  In  a  sensuous  manner.  Coleridge. 

S£H'ev-oDs-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  sensuous.  Cole- 
ridge. 

6&NT,  i.  &p.  from  Send,  See  Send. 

BfiN'TENCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  sentential  L.]  Determination,  decis- 
ion, decree,  or  condemnation,  as  of  a  court  or  judge ; 
judgment ;  doom  :  —  a  maxim  ;  an  axiom,  generally  mor- 
al: —  a  period  in  writing,  or  words  logically  and  gram- 
matically joined  so  as  to  make  a  complete  sense,  and 
marked  by  a  full  stop ;  an  assemblage  of  words  form- 
ing a  complete  sense.  —  K  simple  sentence  has  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  finite  verb  ;  as,  "Life  is  short."  —  A  com- 
pound sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences, 
connected  together;  as,  "  Life  is  short,  but  art  is  long." 

BfiN'TENCE,  V.  a.  [sentender^  Fr.]  [i  sentenced  ;  /»p.  sen- 
tencing, SENTENCED,]  To  pass  Sentence  upon;  to  pass 
judgment  on  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment.  [fTo 
re  ate,  or  express.  FeUliam.] 

6£n'Ten-cer,*  n.  One  who  sentences.  Southey. 

Sj^n-ten'tial,  (sen-tfin'sh^il)  a.  Comprising  sentences; 
seicsntious.  Abp.  J^eiocome. 


Sjen-tEn'tial-LY,*  fld*   By  means  of  sentencM    Cw* 

ridge,  [r.] 

fSEN-TfiN-Tj  6s'i-T¥,  (s?n-t6n-sh9-<Ss'9-t9)  n.  Sentemicar 
ness.  Brovnie, 

Sen-t£n'tiovs,  (s^n-tgn'shys)  a.  [sentencieuz,  Fr-' 
Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims ,  short 
and  energetic;  full  of  meaning;  veiy  expressive  ;  pithy 
sentential. 

S]e:n-t£iv'tiovs-lv,  oif.  In  a  sententious  manner ;  pithily 

SEN-T£N'Tiovs-n£s5,  (8^n-t£n'ahu8-nes)  n.  Quality  of  bn 
ing  sententious  ;  brevity  with  strength. 

SEn°ter-v,  n.  A  sentinel.  See  Sentry.  Milton. 

SfiN'TiEN-cy,*  (sSn'sh^n-s?)  n.  Perception  ;  feeling.  Btn* 
retU  [r.] 

S£n't;-ent,  (sen'she-ent)  a.  [sentiens^  L.]  Having  seasfr 
tion  ;  perceiving  by  the  senses  ;  sensitive  ;  perceiving. 

S£n'tj-ent,  (s6n'she-ent)  n.  A  being  having  sensation. 

S£n'ti-mEnt,  n.  [Fr.]  Sensibility;  feeling;  tenderness 
susceptibility: — thought;    notion;  tenet;   opinion;  dl 
rection  of  thought :  —  a  disposition  of  mind,  as   love 
hatred,  hope,  admiration,  pride,  humility: — a  striking 
sentence  in  a  composition. 

S£N-Ti-MfiN'T-fliL,  a.  Abounding  in  sensibility;  exciting. 
to  sensibility;  pathetic;  having  feeling;  having  senti- 
ment; having  affected  sensibility. 

SfiN-Tj-MtN'TAL-I^M,*  71.  Quality  of  being  sentimental  j 
affectation  of  sentiment  or  sensibility.  Qu.  Rev. 

SfiN-TJ-MiSN'TAL-IsT,*  n.  One  Who  has  or  affects  senti- 
ment or  sensibility.  Montgomery. 

S£]S-ti-ivi:?n-tXl'}-ty,  -n.  Slate  of  being  sentimental ;  af 
fected  sensibilityj  sentimentalism.  Warton. 

SEn-ti-mEn't^l-ize,*  v.  n.  To  form,  cherish,  or  affec 
sentiment  or  sensibility.  Ec.  Reo. 

SfiN'Tl-NiSii,  71.  [sentlnelle,  Fr.,  from  sentio,  L.]  One  who 
watches  or  keeps  guard,  to  prevent  surprise ;  a  soldier  on 
guard  ;  watch  ,  guard. 

SEN'T^-NtLLED,""  (-neld)  a.  Furnished  with  sentioela. 
Pollok. 

S£n'trv,  71.  [corrupted  from  fiCTittTicZ.]  A  soldier  on  guard, 
a  sentinel :  —  guard  ;  watch  ;  duty  of  a  sentry. 

S£n'trv-B6x,*  71.  A  small  shed  for  a  sentry.  Smart. 

Se'pal,,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  division  or  leaf  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyt, 

Sfip'vi'ODs^*  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  sepals.  P.  Cyc 

S£p~^-R4.-BIL';-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  separable.  QUmh- 
vUle. 

S£p'a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  s^arabilisj  L,]  That  may  be  sepa. 
rated:  divisible;  discerptible. 

S£p'a-J^-^-BL.E-w£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  separable.  Boyle 

S£p'A-RA-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  state  of  separation.  Dr.  Allen. 

S£p'A-RATE,  v.  a.  [separo,  L. ;  s&parcTy  Fr.]  [i.  separated 
pp.  beparatino,  separated.]  To  divide  into  parts;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  make  a  space  between  ;  to  sever ;  tc 
part ;  to  sunder  ;  to  set  apart ;  to  withdraw. 

S£p'A-RAT£,  V.  n.  To  part;  to  be  divided  or  disunited. 
Locke. 

S£p'a-rate,  a.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  parted  from  anoth- 
er ;  disjoined  ;  withdrawn  ;  disunited  ;  distinct ,  differ- 
ent ;  unconnected. 

S£p'a-rate-ly,  ad.  In  a  separate  manner  ;  apart ;  singly 

S£p'a-rate-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  senarate.  Mede. 

S£p-a-rXt'i-cai.,*  a.  Relating  to  separation ;  sectarian. 
jDr.  T.Dwight.  [R.] 

S£p-A-RA'TlpN,  n.  [separafio,  L.]  Act  of  separating;  state 
of  being  separate;  disunion  ;  division  ;  divorce;  disjunc- 
tion. 

S£p'^-RA-Tl§M,*  71.  The  principles  or  qualities  of  the  Sep 
aratists.  Ch.  Ob. 

S£f'a-ra-t1st,  n.  One  who  separates  himself,  parties 
larly  from  a  church;  a  dissenter;  a  sectary  j  aschismat. 
ic ;  a  seceder. 

SiSp'A-R^-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to  separate.  Boyle. 

S£p'a-ra-TQR,  n.  One  who  separates  ;  a  divider. 

SiSp'^-RA-TQ-Ry,  o.  That  separates  ;  separating.  Cheyne. 

Si3P'^-RA-Tp-Ry,*  71.  (CAeTTi.)  A  vessel  used  for  separating 
the  essential  parts  of  liquors.  Crabh. 

SB'Pi-Af*  n.  [L.]  pi.  se'pi-^.  The  cuttle-fish.  Roget.  A 
species  of  pigment  prepared  ft-om  a  black  juice  secreted 
by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Brande. 

fSEP^E-Lf-BLE,  a.  [aepe/io,  L.]  That  may  be  buried,  iaifej^ 

|SEp'1-mEnt,  n.  [sepimeiUumf  L.]  A  hedge ;  a  fence.  Bai- 
ley. 

ISe-po^e',  (s^-poz')  V.  a.  [seponOf  sepositusj  L.]  To  set  apart 
I)onne. 

fSfiP-Q-^lC'TIpN,  71.  The  act  of  setting  apart.  Bp.  Taylor 

SE'Poif^,  n.  [sipahj  Per.]  A  soldier  of  the  native  India 
troops,  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  company. 

S&rSf  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  venomous  eft ;  one  of  a  genus  ol 
saurian  reptiles,  having  four  very  short  legs. 

SEft,  71.  [septum^  L.]  A  clan ;  a  race  ;  a  family ;  a  gener<f 
tion,  used  only  with  regard  or  allusion  to  Ireland.  £ip(j»> 
ser.  Ed.  Reo. 

siiP'T^-y*  n.pl.  [L.]  P.  Cyc  See  Septum. 

SEp'tAn-gle,-*"  tu  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and  sevev 
angles ;  a  heptagon.  Orabb. 
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»¥P  TAif' ov-I-AR,  a  [septem  and  angulus^  L.]  Having 
Beven  anglea  or  corners. 

«1^P  TA'Ri-^^*  ,(.  p,.  (jjfin.)  Nodules  of  calcareoua  marl 
presenting  numerous  fissures.  Cleaveland. 

fe^p-lfim'EP.r.,  n.  [L.l  The  ninth  month  of  the  year:  — 
rthe  sevonth  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which  began  with 
March  I 

VEP-T&M'riR,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  SEP-TSsTiri-Ri.  One  of 
seven  men,  joined  in  any  office  or  commission.  Ains- 
toorth. 

S¥P-t£m'vi-rate,*».  The  office  of  the  aeptemviri ;  a  gov- 
ernment of  seven  persons.  Davies, 

SfiP'T^W-A-Ry,  a.  [septenarhiSj  L.]  Consisting  of  seven. 

BEP'TEN-^-Ry,  Tu  The  number  seven.  Browne. 

(3:ep-tEn'nj-al,  a.  [gq}tenni8y  L.]  Lasting  seven  years; 
happening  once  in  seven  years. 

Sep-t&n' Nf-i^M*  n.  [L.]  A  period  of  seven  years.  Hain- 
Uton. 

S?p-t£n'tri-PN,  n.  [Pr. ;  septentrlo^  L.]  That  part  of  the 
heavens  in  which  are  the  Seven  Stars,  or  Charles's  Wain ; 
the  north.  Skak, 

BEP-TfiN'TRl-pN,        )  a.  \sBptmtrimialis,l..'\  Northern.  Sir 

Bep-t£n'tri-9-nal,  I     E.  Sandys.  [r.J 

*SEP-TeN-TRi-p-NXL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  northern. 

Sep-tEw'trj-p-nal-LV,  ad.  Towards  the  north  j  norther- 
ly. Browiie. 

tSEP-TfiN'ijRj-p-NATE,  V.  n.  To  tend  northerly.  Browne. 

BfipT'FOlL,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  seven-leaved  plant.  Crabb. 

SfiP'Tjc,*  71.  A  substance  that  produces  putrefaction.  Wat- 
son. 

Sfip'Tjc,        I  fl.  [(TTiiTTtKds.l  Having  power  to  produce  pu- 

BfiP'TJ-CAL,  \     trefaction  ;  causing  putrefaction.  Browne. 

S£p-Ti-9i'DAL,*  a.  (BoL)  Dividing  the  dissepiments.  P. 
Cyc. 

Bep-tI9'j-ty,*  n.  Tendency  to  putrefaction.  Smart. 

SEP-Tlp'i^R-oOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  septa.  Loudon. 

Bep-tIp'r^-g^l,*  a.  (Bot.)  Brealcing  through  the  septa.  P. 
Oyc 

fi£p-T(-LXT'ER-4.Zj,  u.  [aept.em  and  lateris,  L.]  Having 
seven  sides, 

Bep-tIn'sv-lar,*  a.  Consisting  of  seven  islands  ;  as, 
"  The  S^Hnsular  Republic."  Qu.  Rev. 

8£p-Ti-s$L'L^-BLE,*  n.   A  word  having  seven  syllables. 


8£p'TpN,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  gas  compounded  of  azote  and  ox- 
ygen. P.  Cye. 

BEp-tv-A-<??-na'rj-^w,*  n.  One  who  is  seventy  years  of 
age.  Scott. 

Bfip-TU-Xq^'?-WA-RY,*  n.  One  who  is  seventy  years  old ; 
septuagenarian.  H.  Mor». 

B£p-TV-A9-'E-NA-RY,  a.  [a^tuagenarittSy  L,]  Consisting  of 
seventy,  or  seventy  years.  Browne. 

SSp-t^-a-j^&s'i-ma,  n.  [L.]  The  third  Sunday  before 
Lent,  so  called  from  its  being  seventy  days  before  Eas- 
ter. 

BfiP-TV-^-^fis'i-MAL,  ».  [septuagesimtts,  L.]  Consisting  of 
seventy.  Browne. 

B£p'tv-A-9^Int,  iu  [septyMginta^  L.]  The  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  at  Alexandria,  about  384  B.  C, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  language:  — so  called,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  seventy-two  interpreters  or 
translators. 

Bfip'TV-A-9^NT,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  version  of  the  Seven- 
ty. .Ash. 

SSp't^ih,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  s&p'T4.  Aninclosure^  a  fence. — 
(Anat.)  A  partition  ;  separation  ;  a  membrane ;  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  —  (Bot.)  A  partition  separating  a  body  into 
two  or  more  cells  or  parts  ;  dissepiment.  Brande. 

BfiP'TU-PLE,  a.  [septupleXf  L.]  Seven  times  as  much; 
sevenfold. 

B^-pDu'jEhral,  (-krgil)  a.  [sepulchralis,  L.]  Relating  to  a 
sepulchre  or  to  burial;  monumental:  —  grave;  deep; 
hollow. 

B^-pOL'jBHR^L-iZEjf  V.  a.  To  render  sepulchral  or  sol- 
emn. Ch.  Ob. 

BEp'VL-chre,  (sSp'ul-ker)  [s6p'vl-ker»  S.  fF.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.i  s^-pul'k^r,  Fenning,  Bailey.]  n.  [sS- 
puicre,  Fr. ;  sepulchrumf  L.]  The  place  where  a  corps6  is 
uuried  ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb  ;  a  monument  for  the  dead, 

^y  "  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  origi- 
nal accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  necessity 
or  caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the  general- 
ity of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of  syllables,  which 
generally  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  John- 
Bon  tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jonson  and  Prior,  more  prop- 
erly, on  the  first ;  and  he  might  have  added,  as  Shak- 
speare has  sometimes  done."  Walker. 

Se-pOi-'chre,  (s?-parker)  [se-pGl'ker,  S.  W.  J.  E,  F.  Ja. 
Sfii.  ,•  s6p'yl-ker,  P.  Wb.]v.  a.  [i.  sepulchred;  pp.  se- 
FtJLCHRiNG  8EPUI.CHHED.J  To  bury  ;  to  cntomb.  S/taft. 

Sfip'V^-TURE,  n.  [Fr. ;  ^epultura,  L.]  Interment;  burial. 
Dryden, 


Se-qtta'C10V8,  (s9-kwa'8hvs)  a.  [sequasisy  L.j  Foliuwlnft 

attendant.  Bp.  Taylor.  Ductile;  pliant.  Ray.  [r._ 
tSE-QUA'ciovs-w£ss,  (s?-kwa'shus-n6s)  n.  Sequacity.  Bf 

Taylor. 
fS:E:-Qui9'l-TV,  n,  [sequaxj  L.]  Ductility;  toughness;  ad 

of  following.  Bacon. 
9e'Qu:?L,   (se'kw$l)   n.  [siquellBj  Fr. ;    sequela,   L.]   Thi< 

which  follows  ;  the  close ;  conclusion  ;  succeeding  part  ^ 

consequence  ;  event, 
Se'Quence,  (se'kwens)  n.  [Fr.,  from  seguor,  h.]  Orde. 

of  succession  ;  series.  Sltak.  —  (Mus.)   A  similar  succe»> 
,^ion  of  chords. 
Se'quent,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  sequens,  L..]  Following ;  succeed 

ing ;  consequential.  Shak.  [R.l 
fSE'QUENT,  n.  A  follower.  Shak, 

iSE:-Qu£N'TiAL,*  a.  Succeeding;  following.  Wallbridge. 
Se-qu£5'T]?r'  (se-kw6s't9r)  v.  a.  [s^qutstrer,  Fr. ;  se^jut 

trOj    low    L.f     fi,    SBqUESTERED  ;    pp.    SEqUEBTKRI-TS,    31 

quESTBBED,]  To  Separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  pri 
vacy  ;  to  put  aside ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  take  possession  of 
to  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to  that  of  others 
as,  "  His  annuity  is  sequestered  to  pay  his  creditors;"  t* 
deprive  of  possessions.  —  (Civil  law)  To  renounce. 

S:^-qu£s't?r,  v.  n.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retire.  Milton. 

fSE-QUfis'Ti^R,*  71.  Disjunction;  sequestration.  Shak. 

SE-QuiSs'TRVBLE,  a  That  may  be  sequestered  or  seque*. 
trated.  Boyle, 

SE-QU£a'TRATE,  V.  7i.  [i.  SEQUBSTnATED  ;  pp.  8E(iUE3TBAT- 

iNQ,  9E11UE3THATED.]  To  sequcster ;  to  separate.  .drbutJ^ 
not. 

||S£Q-UES-TRA'Tlpw,  (sSk-wes-tra'sIiyn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of 
sequestering ;  state  of  being  sequestered  ;  separation ; 
state  of  being  set  aside,  —  (Law)  Deprivation  of  the  use 
and  profits  of  a  possession  ;  the  separating  or  setting  aside 
of  a  thing  in  controversy,  from  the  possession  of  both  of 
the  parties  who  contend  for  it. 

IISISq'ues-tra-tqr,  [sek-wes-tra'ttir,  W.  J.  F,  K. ;  sek'w^a- 
tra-tur,  S.  E.  Sm. ;  sG-kwes-tra'tur,  P.  Wb.'\  n.  One  who 
sequesters  or  takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

Se'QUIN,*  71.  [zecchinoy  It.]  An  Italian  gold  coin,  of  the 
value  of  about  9s.  5rf.  sterling  :  — also,  a  Turkish  gold  coin, 
the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  the  periods  of 
coinage :  —  written  also  zechin,  checgueeHf  chequiny  and  cec 
chin.  P.  Cyc 

SE-RXGIj'lO,(se-r51'yo)7i.  [serrafflioy  It.  ;  seralloj  Sp. ;  aeraij 
Turk.]  The  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  a  place  for  concubines,  in  the  East ;  a  harem. 

Sesa'i,*  n.  [Turk.  ^  Per.]  A  place  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  in  the  East  Indies  ;  a  khan  ;  a  caravan- 
sary. Hamilton. 

S£r-al-bu'MEN,*71.  Albumen  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
the  blood.  FVancis. 

SJER'APHy  (ser'^f )  71.  [Heb.]  pi.  Heb.  seraphim;  Eng 
SERAPHS.  An  angel  of  the  highest  rank.  Milton.— la 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  the  plural  form  sera- 
pkhns  is  used;  as,  "one  of  the  seraphims."  Isaiah.—' 
The  Order  of  the  Seraphim,a.  Swedish  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  in  1334,  limited  to  24  members,  besides  thfl 
king  and  royal  family. 

Se-rXph'jc,        j  a.    Relating  to  a  seraph  ;  angelic  ;  celes* 

Se-rXph'j-cal,  \     tial ;  pure  ;  refined  from  sensuality. 

Se-rXph'i-cal-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  seraphi*. 
'ScoU. 

Se-rAph'j-cI^M,*  71.  The  quality  of  a  seraph.  Cudworth. 

S£R'*-PHTfM,  (s6r'^-fim)  ji.  [Heb.]  The  plural  of  Seraph 
Angels  of  the  highest  rank.    Common  Prayer.   See  Sebc 

APH. 

S£r'a-ph!ne,*  71  (Mus.)  A  keyed,  musical  wind-instro- 
mentjof  the  organ  species,  adapted  to  the  size  of  a  chant- 
ber.  Brande. 

Se-rX' PJfS^  n.  [Xcpdiris.]  An  Egyptian  deity.  Brande. 

Se-rXs'kier,*  or  SSr-as-kier',*  [se-ras'ker,  Sm.  Wb. 
se-r^s-ker',  K. ;  sSr'ais-ker,  Brande.]  ra.  The  coramandei 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army ;  a  generalissimo ;  a  geP 
eral.  Ency. 

Ser'c:^l,*  71,  Booth.  See  Sarcel. 

Sere,  a.  Dry  ;  withered.  Spenser.  See  Sear. 

tSEftE,  n.  [serre^  Fr.]  A  claw  ;  talon.   Chapman, 

Se-re'N^,  n.  See  Gutta  Serena. 

S£r-?-nade',  71.  [Fr. ;  serenata^  It.]  An  entertainment  of 
music;  a  musical  performance  made  by  gentlemen, in  th 
spirit  of  gallantry,  under  the  window  of  ladies,  in  thi 
evening. 

S£R-E-NADE',     v.  a.    [i.  SEREWADED  1   pp.  SERENADtNG,   9EB 

ENADED.]  Toentertain  with  a  serenade,  or  with  noctuma 
music. 

SiSR-E-NADE',  V.  71.  To  perform  a  serenade.  Tatler. 

Se-reke',  fl.  [serein^  Fr.  ;  serenus^  L.j  Clear;  calm;  /)lac 
id  ;  quiet;  unruffled;  undisturbed  ;  even  of  temper;  Iran 
quil ;  peaceful: — used  as  a  European,  or,  especiallyj 
German  title  of  honor ;  as,  "  Serene  Highness." 

S?-RENE',  n.  [serein^  Fr.]  Fresh,  cool  air;  a  calm  eveuini 
B.  Jonson. 
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Bl^-ft£NE  ,  V.  «.  [sdr^nfiTj  Fr.  j  *er«no,  L.]  To  calm ;  to  qui- 
et ;  to  clear.  FhUlipi     [r.] 

8]^-R£f;x:'lV)  ad.  In  a  serene  macnerj  with  serenity; 
calmly  ;  quietly ;  ca  jlly. 

Be-rene'NESS,  71.  Seidnity.  FelthaTn. 

tSii^-B^N'j-TUDE,  n.  Calmness  J  coolness  uf  mind;  sereni- 
ty. Wotton, 

Be-rEn'J-TV,  n  [s&r&mti^  Fr.]  State  df  being  serene  ;  calm- 
ness ;  mild  temperature  ;  peace  ;  quietness  ;  tranquillity ; 
evenness  of  temper ;  coolness.  [Highness;  title  of  re- 
spect. Milton.'] 

Serf,  n.  [Fr. ;  s&rvusy  L.]  A  slave  of  a  low  class,  such  as 
existed  in  the  dark  ages  ;  a  slave  attached  to  an  estate, 
as  in  Russia  ;  a  peasant ;  a  boor :  —  written  also  csrf. 

BERF'^OEj'f'  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  serf;  slavery. 
Qu.  Rtv, 

B^RQ-E,  (serj)  n,  [serge,  Fr. ;  xerga,  Sp.l  A  coarse  sort  of 
woollen  stuff;  a  cloth  of  quilted  woollen. 

(JSer'qean-cV)  (sir'jen-8§)  n.  The  office  of  sergeant. 
Hacket. 

ySER'GEANT,  (sar'jent)  [sir'jent,  S.  W.  P,J.  E.  F.Ja.  Wb. ; 
ser'j^nt  or  sar'jent,  K.]  n.  [sergent^  Fr. ;  sergentej  It.]  An 
officer;  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army. —  A  ser- 
geantf  or  sergtant-at-lawy  (England)  is  the  highest  degree 
of  common  law,  through  which  all  must  proceed  before 
attaining  the  dignity  of  judge,  —  Sergeant-at-anns^  an  offi- 
cer attending  on  the  person  of  a  king ;  an  officer  of  a 
court,  or  of  a  legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  offend- 
ers, &c. 

{t^  This  word  is  often  written  serjeant;  and  this  or- 
thography is  found  in  encyclopEedias,  many  works  on 
law,  and  other  publications ;  though  the  orthography  in 
most  of  the  English  dictionaries  is  sergeant. 

J^  "  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  common 
sound  of  the  letter  e  in  the  words  clerkj  sergeant,  and  a 
few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in 
dark  and  margiit.  But  this  exception,  X  imagine,  was, 
till  within  these  few  years,  the  general  rule  of  sounding 
this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant.  Thir- 
ty years  ago,  every  one  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of 
mercJutnt  like  the  monosyllable  march,  and  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally written,  marchatit.  Service  and  servant  are  still 
heard,  among  the  lower  orders  of  speakers,  as  if  written 
sarviee  and  sarvantj  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we 
sometimes  have  the  salutation,  *  Sir,  your  saroant ;  * 
though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word  singly  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest  vulgarity.  The 
proper  names  Derby  and  Berkeley  still  retain  the  old 
sound  ;  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting  into 
the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Durhy  and 
Bwkeley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged." 
Walker* 

"  The  letters  er  are  irregularly  sounded  ar  in  clerk  and 
sergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  merchant,  Derby, 
and  several  other  words.'*  Smart. 

In  the  United  States,  the  letters  er  are,  by  good  speak- 
ers, regularly  sounded,  as  in  her,  in  the  words  merchant, 
servant,  Derby,  Berkeley,  &.C.  The  ret^ular  pronunciation 
of  clerk  (clerk)  is  also  a  very  common,  if  not  the  prevail- 
ing, mode.  Many  give  the  same  sound  to  e  in  sergeant. 
See  Clerk,  and  Mercha^nt, 

|[SER'9EANT-SHiP,  (sir'jent-ship)  n.  Office  of  a  sergeant. 

3SER'(??AN-Ty,  (sir'jen-te)  n.  (Law)  A  tenure  of  lands  of 
the  king  of  England,  by  a  service  to  be  performed,  one 
kind  of  which  is  called  grand,  the  other  petit  sergeanty. 

Bfi'Rj-^,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  a  series.  P.  Cyc. 

Be'rj-^l,*  n.  A  number  or  part  of  a  work  or  publication 
issued  in  a  series,  or  periodically.  Month,  Rev. 

Se-ri-a'ijm,*  ad.  [L.]  In  '*  series  ;  in  order;  accord- 
ing "to  plact  or  seniority.  Ch. 'Ob. 

ei¥-Rl"CEOU&,*  (se-rl8h'us>  a  {BoU)  Silky;  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  a&  a  le^if.  P.  Cyi. 

B£'R}-£$,  (f:S're-6z)  n.  si^g.  A.  pi,  [s^e,  Fr. ;  series,  L.]  A 
connected  succiission ;  9  art  of  connected  terms ;  se- 
quence ;  order  ;  courje.-  -  Serieses,  in  the  plural,  is  some- 
times, tbouf^n  not  aftea,  used ;  as,  "  serieses  of  periodic 
terms."  Ja^nes  Ivory. 

fiE'Rf-o-ci^jl'jc,*       >  a.   Being  both  serious  and  comic. 

Se'rJ-O-TjM'I-C.^L,*  \      Baldwin. 

Be'rJ-oOs,  a.  [airvmjc,  Fr. ;  serins,  L.]  Earnest ;  grave ; 
Bole'un;  not  volatile;  not  light  of  benavior;  important; 
weighty  ;  not  t.ifling.  [nest. 

BE'R|-oDs-r.y,  ad.   In  a  serious  manner;  gravely ;  in  ear- 

S£'Rf-oG?-N£^s.  n.  duality  of  being  serious ;  gravity. 

Ser'jjeant,*  [sar'jent)  n.  See  SEHaBAWT. 

tS^R-]i£d9-{-NA'Tip]y,  n.  [sermoeinatio,  L.]  Act  of  making 
speeches.  Peaekam. 

fS^R  m69'{-Na-tqr,  (ser-m5s'9-na-tyr)  n.  [aermodnor,  L.] 
.4  preacher  ;  a  speech-maker.  Howell. 

WiR'MpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  sermo,  L.]  A  religious  discourse,  Aeliv- 
er&i  from  the  pulpit,  or  to  a  congregation ;  a  serious  ex- 
bor'ation. 


tS^R'ivlQN,  V  0.  {sermoner,  Fr.]  To  discourse,  as  in  a  M* 
mon  ;  to  cuttr.  Sliak. 

tSER'iapPT,  V.  n.  To  compose  01  deliver  a  sermon.  Milton. 

S]^R-MdN'{-c^i«,*  a.  Like  a  sermon  -,  hortatory.  DoA 
dridge,  [r.] 

tS]BR'MPN-lN&,  n.  Discourse ;  instruction.  Chaucer 

SER'MpN-ISH,'*  a.  Resembling  a  sermon.  Ch.  Ob.  |r.] 

SteR'Mp_H-l(ST,*  71.  A  writer  of  sermons.  Dr.  Dibdm. 

8er~m6' Ni-UM,*  n.  [L.]  An  interlude  or  historical  play, 
formerly  acted  by  the  inferior  orders  of  the  C[,tliolii 
clergy,  assisted  by  youths,  in  the  body  of  the  cuLrcb 
Cowel. 

S:£r'MPN-ize,  v.  n.  [i.  sermonized;  pp  serhon.'z  nOf 
sermonized.]  To  preach,  Bp.  J^ichoU»9*  To  make  ser- 
mons. Ld.  Chesterji^ld. 

SER'MpN-lz-:?R,*  n.  A  Writer  of  sermons    V.  Knox. 

SER']yipN-iz-jH&,*  M.  Act  of  making  sermons.  Ch.  Ob. 

Ser'MoOn-TAIN,  n.  A  plai>i,  called  siler  and  seseli. 

Se-r6n',*  or  Se-r66n',*  a.  [serron,  Fr. ;  seron,  Sp.]  A 
buffalo's  hide,  used  for  racking  drugs,  &c.  Brande. 

SjE-e6s'|-tv,  n.  [serosUd,  F  ]  State  of  being  serous  or  thin. 
Browne, 

SE'ROys,  a.  [sereux,  Fr. ;  itrosus,  L.]  Relating  to  serum 
thin ;  watery. 

S^r'p^nt,  n.  [serpens.  It.]  One  of  a  species  of  ophidians 
an  bDunal  that  moves  by  a  winding  motion,  or  by  an  un 
diildi^'  (,  without  legs;  a  snake;  a  viper:  —  any  thing  re 
semb'  -ag  a  serpent ;  a  malicious  person  :  —  a  sort  of  fire 
worK  >  -a  musical,  brass  wind-instrument,  serving  as  « 
bass  in  concerts. 

Servient,''' a.  Serpentine;  winding;  writhing.  Milton. 

SER-P£N-TA'R}-.^,+  n.  {BoU)  The  plant  snakeroot.    Crabb 

SMr-pen-ta' Jti-i^s,*  n.  (Astron.)  An  ancient  constella 
tion,in  the  northern  hemisphere: — called  also  OpAiucuj 
Crabb. 

Ser-f^r  ti-form,"*  a.  Having  the  form  of  n  serpent. 
Brands. 

SER-PEN-T/f^'jN-PDs,*  a.  Bred  of  a  serpent.  Maunder. 

Ser'pjbn-tTj^e,  n.  An  herb.  —  {Min.)  A  magnesian  stone 
or  rock,  ot  various  colors,  and  sometimes  speckled  like  a 
serpent's  back. 

Ser'pen-tine,  a.  {serpentin,  Fr. ;  serpentinus,  L,]  Re- 
sembling a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous , 

—  noting  a  magnesian  stone  or  rock. 
Ser'pen-tine,  v.  n.  To  wind  like  a  serpent.  Harte.  [r.] 
Ser'pen-ti-novs,*  a.  Relating  to  serpentine.  De  la.  Beche. 
Ser'pent-ize,  V.  71,  To  meander;  to  serpentine.  Mason, 
SER'PENT-Ry,*  n.  A  habitation  of  serpents.  Keates. 
Ser'pent's-TSngue,  (tung)  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 
Ser'fet,  n.  A  basket.  Ainsworth. 
S:eR-pl(?'j-NODs,  a.  [serpigo,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  partakin| 

of,  serpigo  ;  diseased  with  a  serpigo. 

Ser-pi'go,  or  SER-pi'eo,  [ser-pi'go,  S.  Wb.;  B^r-pB'gQf 
Jo.  S.  Sm. ;  ser-pi'go  or  ser'pe-go,  W. ;  sSr'p?-go,  P.J  n 
[L.]  (Med.)  A  tetter;  a  ringworm;  herpes  circinatus. 

Ser-pu'le-.^n,'*'  n.  (Ent.)  A  kind  of  annellidan,  often  found 
pamsitic  on  shells.  Brande. 

fSERR,  V  a.  [serrer,  Fr.]  To  drive  or  crowd  into  a  little 
space.  Bacon. 

S£r'r^te,      j  a.  [serratus,  L.]    Formed  with  jags  or  in- 

S£R'RAT-]q;D,  {  dentures,  like  the  edge  of  a  saw;  in- 
dented. 

tSilE^R-RA'TipN,  71.  Formatio«  in  the  shape  of  a  saw.  Bailey. 

a£:R'R^-TURE,  n.  Indenture  like  teeth  of  saws.  Woodward 

S£r'rj-C0RN,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 

SEr'rv-LATE,*  a.  (Bot)  Having  minute  teeth  or  notches  j 
indented.  Crabb. 

SfiR-RV-LA'TlpN,*  71,  A  notching ;  an  indentation.  Loudon. 

fSj&R'Ry,  V.  a.  [serrer,  Fr.]  [j.  serried  ;  pp,  serrtinq,  ser- 
ried.] To  press  close  ;  to  drive  together.  Milton. 

Se'rvm,  71.  [L.]  The  fluid  which  separates  from  blood 
during  its  coagulation:  —  the  thin  and  watery  part  that 
separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  In  milk  the  whe$ 
(which  is  the  serum)  from  the  creum. 

S£RV'4.-BI.E,*  a.  Capable  of  being  served.  Sir  J.  Mackin^ 
tosh. 

Ser'v3.l,*  71.  A  ferocions  quadruped.  Smellie. 

Ser'v^nt,  n.  [Fr.  ;  servus,  L.]  One  who  serves;  correla 
tive  of  mast&;  used  of  man  or  woman  :  —  one  in  subjec- 
tion ;  a  menial ;  a  domestic ;  a  drudge  ;  a  slave.  —  It  is  a 
word  of  civility  used  to  superiors  or  equals,  as  in  the  sub- 
scription of  a  letter.  See  Sergeant. 

fSER'vANT,  V.  a.  To  subject.  Shak. 

Ser'Va'nt-Maib,*  71.  A  female  or  maid  servant  Ash 

St.r'v^NT-MXn,*  n.  A  male  or  man  servant.  Ash. 

Serve,  v.  a.  [servir,  Fr. ;  servio,  L.]  [i.  served  -^pp,  4eft- 
INO,  SERVED.]  To  Work  for;  to  perform  service  for;  to 
obey  as  a  servant ;  to  attend  at  command ;  to  supply  with 
food  ceremoniously ;  to  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to : 

—  to  supply  with  any  thing;  as,  "  The  curate  ^cT^jed  two 
churches ;  "  to  obey  in  military  actions  ;  as,  **  He  served 
the  king  in  three  campaigns  :"  —  to  be  sufficient  to;  t« 
be  of  use  to;  to  assist;  to  promote;  to  minister  to;  t« 
^lelp  by  good  offices ;  to  comply  with  ;  to  cmbmit  to ;  t6 
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nJafy  i  to  provide  j  to  furnish ;  to  stand  instead  of  any 
thing  to  one :  —  to  worship :  —  to  treat  j  to  requite,  in  an  ill 
sense. —  To  serve  a  warranty  a  writ,  an  attachmcntj  or  an 
ezecution,  to  do  what  la  required  by  law  in  each  case. 
—  To  serve  an  ojieej  to  discharge  its  duties.  —  To  serve 
OTti,  to  distribute.  —  To  serve  up,  to  place  on  the  table. 

0£rve,  b.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave  ;  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion j  to  attend;  to  wait;  to  be  under  military  com- 
mand:— to  he  Butficient;  to  suit;  to  be  coDvenieut ;  to 
conduce ;  to  be  uf  use :  —  to  officiate  or  minister  in 
any  office  or  employment ;  as.  He  served  at  tiie  public 
dinner. 

SfiRv'^R*  »•  One  who  serves:— a  salver;  a  plate.  Tyn- 
daU. 

B^R'VfCE,  (sejr'vjs)  n.  [Fr.  ;  servitium,  L.]  The  business, 
duty,  attendance,  or  condition  of  a  servant ;  act  of 
one  who  serves ;  any  benefit  rendered ;  menial  office ; 
office  of  a  servant ;  attendance  on  any  superior  ;  profes- 
sion of  respect  uttered  or  sent;  obedience;  submission; 
actual  duty;  office;  employment;  business;  any  duty, 
public  or  private: — military  or  naval  duty;  a  military 
achievement:  —  purpose;  use;  useful  office;  advantage 
conferred;  benefit;  utility;  favor :  — public  office  of  de- 
votion ;  particular  portion  of  divine  service  sung  in 
cathedrals,  or  churches:— -course ;  order  of  dishes  at 
table  :  —  a  tree  and  fruit. 

BER^vfCE-VBL^t  <i*  [serviable,  Fr.]  Performing  or  afford- 
ing service;  advantageous;  active;  diligent;  useful; 
beneficial. 

Ser'TJCE-vble-nSss,  n.  State  of  being  serviceable. 

Ber'V}CE-^-bl¥,  ad.  So  as  to  be  serviceable ;  usefully. 

t;3ER'vjCE-^(?E,*  7u  State  of  servitude.  Fairfax. 

BER^VJCE^BOOK.,*  (-bflk)  n.  A  bouk  of  devotion.  Milton. 

SiER'viCE'TREE,*  n.  A  name  of  the  sorb-tree.  Crabb. 

Sbr'vJ-£nt,  a.  [aervienSf  L.]  Subordinate.  Dyer.  [r.J 

BfeR'V|LE,  (ser'vjl)  [sSr'vil,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  sSr'- 
vil,  Jo.]  a,  ^servilej  Fr. ;  aemilis,  L.J  Being  in  a  state  of 
slavery  ;  being  in  subjection  ;  slavish  ;  dependent ,  mean  ; 
fawning;  cringing:— performing  service;  subservient. 

Ser'vile,*  71.  A  letter  that  has  a  use,  but  is  not  sounded, 
as  the  final  e  in  peace,  plane.  Elphinstoiu  —  A  term  applied 
to  a  political  party  in  Spain.  Bran.de. 

S£R'v{i<£*i<y,  ad.  In  a  servile  manner;  meanly. 

SiSR'V{LE-Niss,  n.  Subjection  ;  servility,  [r.] 

B^b^vIl'I-ty,  n.  State  of  being  servile ;  subjection  ;  mean- 
ness ;  dependence  ;  baseness  ;  slavery. 

Serv'JNG,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  serves.  TyndalL 

%'tRV'lNG,*  p.  a.  Acting  as  a  servant ;  aiding. 

SBRV'jNa-MAiD,  n.  A  female  servant.  Bp.  Bull. 

SfeRV'}NG-MXN,  71.  A  menial  servant.  Sliak. 

Ser'v;-tqr,  n,  [servitear,  Fr.]  [fServant ;  attendant.  HooJc- 
er.]  An  undergraduate,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  is  partly  supported  by  the  college  funds, 
being  of  the  same  class  as  a  sizar  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 

Sfea'vj-TpR-SHiP,  n.  Office  or  station  of  a  servitor.  BosweZf. 

Ser'vj-tDde,  n.  [Fr. ;  servitus,  L.]  The  state  of  a  ser- 
vant, or  more  commonly  of  a  slave ;  slavery ;  bondage. 
[fServants  collectively.  JHUton,] 

Ses'^-m?,  [sfis'^-me,  K.  Sm.;  ses'gim,  ff 6. ;  sS's&m,  R.] 
n.  [Fr. ;  sesama  or  sesamum,  L. ;  crriGapijf  Gr.]  An  oriental 
plant.  See  Sesamuu. 

Ses-^-moId',*       I  a.  {.^nat.)  Noting  little  bones  at  the 

8£s-VI<''oId'al,'*'  j  articulations  of  the  toes,  resembling 
the  seed  of  sesamum.  Crabb. 

8&a'4-M&M,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  oriental  plants, 
from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  obtained  ;  sesame.  P.  Cyc. 

8&afQtri.*  A  Latin  term  denoting  one  and  a  half,  three 
halves,  as  much  and  half  as  much :  —  prefixed  to  certain 
words.  Crabb. 

Bi&s-(aui-XL'T?R,*  n.  The  name  of  a  stop  on  the  organ, 
containing  tliree  ranks  of  pipes.  P.  Cyc. 

MfiS-QUJ-AL'Ti^R,         i  a,  [sesquioltiref  Fr. ;  seaquialter,  L.] 

B£s-quj-Xl't]er-al,  i  {Oeom.)  Having  the  ratio  or  pro- 
portion uf  1^  to  i. 

Bes-QUI-Xl'Ti:r-^te,*  (I.  Same  aa  sesquialteraL  Francis. 

Bfis-QU}-Du'PL{-c^TE,*  o.  Having  the  relation  of  2^  to  1, 
or  twice  as  much  and  half  as  much.  Crabb. 

Bes-QUiP'^-DAL,  [ses-kwlp'e-d^l*  ^'  -^fl-  ^*- »'  ses-kw?- 
pS'd^l,  S.  K,  Sm.J  a.  Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

8£&-QUj-p:^-DA'L}-^N,  a.  Isesguipedalis,  L.]  Containing  a 
foot  and  a  half. 

B£s-QUj-pi;-DXi.'J-Ty,*  ti.  The  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Sterne. 

S^s-QUlp'LJ-C^TE,  ff.  Having  the  ratio  of  9^  to  1. 

Sfis-QUj-TER'Ti^N,  a.  Having  the  ratio  of  9J  to  1. 

Sfis'QUi-TONE,*  71.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  three  semitones. 
Smart.  , 

B6ss,  71.  Rate  ;  cess  charged  ;  tax.  JDavies,  See  Cisaa. 

B£s'sjLE,*a.  (Bot.)  Seated  close  upon  any  thing  without 
a  stalk,  aa  a  leaf  on  a  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole,  P.  Cyc. 

Bfis'sipN,  (sSsh'ijn)  n,  [Fr. ;  sessio,  L.]  Act  of  sitting ;  a 
stated  assembly ;  the  sitting  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  or  of  a 
political,  legislative,  or  academic  body ;  the  time  during 


which  an  assembly  sits,  —pi   A  meeting  of  .ustires    aa 

the  sessions  of  the  peace.  —  Tke  Court  of  Session^  tbe 

highest  or  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland. 

Sfia'siQN-^L,*  (sesh'yn-?!)  a.  Relating  to  a  session   Ed.  Rev 

S£s3'p66l,  71.    A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  ground  fol 

receiving  foul  water.  Forby.  —  Written  also  cesspool. 

S£s'tjij:rce,  n.  [Fr,  ;  sestertius,  L.]  A  Ruinan  silver  and 

also  copper  coin.  B.  Jonson.  —  Th^  Rnm.an  aestertium  wai 

equal  to  a  thousand  sesterces,  or  upwards  of  8^  sterli  ig. 

Sfis'TfiTT,*  or  Sfix'TfiTT,*  n.  [sesUtto,  It.]  {Mas.)  A  piec# 

of  music  for  six  voices.  Warmr. 
Sfia'T|NE,*  ju  A  stanza  of  six  lines.  Maunder. 
S£t,  ».  a.  [i.  SET  ;p;).  sETTiwo,  SET.]  To  place  .  to  put  in  any 
situation  or  place;  to  put ;  toputiuti)  any  condition,  stats, 
or  posture  ;  to  make  motionless  ;  to  fix  immovably  ;  to  fix  ; 
to  state  by  some  rule;  to  regulate;  to  adju-it ;  to  adapt 
with  notes ;  to  plant ;  to  intersperse  or  variegate  with 
any  thing ;  to  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated 
state  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign  to  a 
post;  to  exhibit;  to  display ;  to  value  ;  to  estimate  ;  to 
rate ;  to  fix  in  metal ;  to  embarrass ;  to  distress  ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  offer  for  a  price  ;  to  place  in  order ;  to  frame ;  to 
station  :  —  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge,  as,  to  act  a  razor: — to 
point  out,  without  noise  or  disturbance,  as,  a  dog  sets  birds. 
—  To  aet  ahout,\.o  apply  to;  to  begin.  —  To  set  a^ainst^ 
to  place  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose.  —  71?  aet  apart.,  to  neg 
lect  for  a  season ;  to  separate ;  to  appropriate ;  to  dedi- 
cate;  to  devote.— To  set  aside,  to  omit  for  the  present ; 
to  reject ;  to  annul.  —  To  set  by^  to  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to 
omit. —  To  set  down,  to  explain  ;  to  register  ;  to  put  in 
writing;  to  fix;  to  establish. —  To  set  fortk,  to  publish; 
to  make  appear;  to  raise  ;  to  send  out  on  expeditions  ;  to 
display  ;  to  explain  ;  to  represent ;  to  arrange  ;  to  show  ; 
to  exhibit.  —  To  set  forward,  to  advance  ;  to  promote.  — 
Tosetjree,  to  liberate;  to  acquit;  to  r.lear. —  To  set  in, 
to  put  in  a  way  to  begin.  —  To  set  off,  to  decomte ;  to 
recommend  ;  to  adorn. —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  animate  ; 
to  instigate;  to  attack;  to  assault;  to  employ  as  in  a 
task  ,  to  fix  the  attention  ;  to  determine  —  To  set  oat,  to 
assign  ;  to  allot ;  to  publish  ;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or 
distinctions  of  space ;  to  adorn,  to  embellish;  to  raise; 
to  equip  ;  to  show  ;  to  display  ;  to  recommend  ;  to  prove- — 
To  set  up,  to  erect ;  Jo  establish  newly  ;  to  enable  to  com- 
mence a  new  business ;  to  raise  ;  to  put  in  power  ;  to 
establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix ;  to  place  in  view  ;  to  place 
in  repose  ;  to  rest ;  to  raise  by  the  voice  ;  to  advance  ;  to 
propose  to  reception  ;  to  set  up  a  trade  ;  to  set  up  a 
trader.  95- "This  is  one  of  the  words,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, "that  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  radical  at 
primitive  notion;  it  very  frequently  includes  the  idea 
of  a  change  made  in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with 
some  degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  superior 
duced." 
S£t,  b.  71.  To  apply  one's  self  to,  or  assume  a  posture  for, 
some  purpose:  —  to  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun  at 
evening :  —  to  be  fixed  :  — to  fit  music  to  words :  —  to  ceass 
to  be  fluid  ;  to  concrete :  — to  begin  a  journey :  —  to  pu 
one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture  of  removal: — t- 
catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them  (that  is,  lies 
down  and  points  them  out ;)  to  sport  with  a  large  net:  — 
to  plant,  not  sow. —  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversa- 
tion for  ait,  which,  though  undoubtedly  barbarous,  ia 
sometimes  found  in  authors.  —  To  set  about,  to  fall  to ;  to 
begin. —  To  set  in,  to  become  settled. —  To  set  off,  to  set 
out  on  any  pursuit;  to  start. —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  bo 
gin  a  march,  journey,  or  enterprise  ;  to  make  an  attacR 
—  To  set  out,  to  have  beginning;  to  begin  a  journey  o* 
course.  —  To  set  to,  to  apply  himself  to.  —  To  set  up,  to 
begin  a  trade  openly ;  to  begin  a  scheme  in  life ;  10 
profess  publicly. 
8£t,  a.  Regular ;  not  lax  ;  firm ;  fixed  ;  stiff ;  squared  by  rale 
S£t,  71.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each  other,  and  of 
which  one  cannot  be  taken  away  without  detriment  tG 
the  whole;  a  complete  suit  or  assortment :  — any  thinff 
not  sown,  hut  put  in  a  state  of  some  growth  into  tho 
ground: — apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other  heavenly 
body,  below  the  horizon.  [A  wager  at  dice.  I>njden.  A 
game.  Skak.]  —  Dead  set,  a  concerted  scheme  to  defraud 
a  person  by  gaming.  Ctroae. 
SE'TA,*n.  [L.]  pJ.  se'tje.  a  bristle.  — (Bo(.)  The  stalk 
that  supports  the  theca,  capsule,  or  sporangium  of  mosses  • 
the  awn  or  beard  of  grasses ;  an  abortive  stamen ;  a 
pubescence.  Brande. 
S?-TA'CEOUS,  (s9-ta'shvs)  a.   [seta,  L.]  Set  with  strouf 

hair  or  bristles ;  bristly  ;  consisting  of  strong  hairs. 
SfiT'-BoLT,*  71.  (JVaut)  An  iron  pin  for  closing  plans* 

Crabb. 
S£T'-Do*N,n.  A  rebuff;  a  rebuke;  an  unexpected  at> 

overwhelming  answer  or  reply.  Todd. 
SfiT'FolL,  n.  An  herb  ;  septfoil.  See  Septfoiil.. 
S£th'}C.*  a.  Noting  a  period  of  1460  years.  ITest.  Ren 
Se'tj-porm,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  a  bristle.  Loudon. 
Se-tI<?'er-oDs,*  a.  Bearing  bristles.  Loudon. 
S£t'}-reme,*  71.  A  natatory  leg  of  an  aquatic  insect.  Xirftf 
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Ex'N^sa.  n.  Regulation;  adjustment;  fixedness.  Todd. 
BfiT'-OpF,  71.    A  counterbalance;  a  recommendation;  a 
dncoratiun.  — (Z;.awj  A  demand  of  the  defendant  to  coun- 
terbalance the  previous  demand  of  the  plaintitF.  See  Ofp- 

lET. 

Ce'ton,  (se'tn)  luUHon,  Fr.]  An  artificial  ulcer  made  by 
passing  a  twist  ofuilk,  thread,  or  hair,  under  a  portion  of 
the  akin,  by  means  of  a  seton  needle  s  a  rowel ;  an  issue. 

6]f-T6sE',*  a.  (But.  &  ZooL)  Covered  with  bristles  or  stiff 
hairs  ;  bristly  ;  setous.  Brande.  {Loudon. 

SiS'Toys,*  a.   (Bot.)  Bristly,  applied    to    a    leafj  setose. 

8j?t-tue',  71.  A  large,  long  seat,  with  a  back — (JVaat.) 
A  vessel  with  two  masts,  common  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
with  one  deck,  and  a  long  and  sharp  prow. 

B?t-tee'-BEd,*  71.  A  bed  that  turns  up  in  the  form  of  a 
settee,  .dsh. 

B£t't^r,  n.  One  who  sets ;  a  dog  that  beats  the  field,  and 
points  out  the  bird  for  the  sportsman  j  a  man  who  performs 
an  ofRce  like  that  of  a  setting  dog: — one  who  adapts 
words  to  music :  —  whatever  sets  off.  —  Setter-forth^  a  pro- 
claimer.  —  Scefer-OTi,  an  instigator;  an  inciter. 

SEt'teb-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  species  of  hellebore. 

SIIit'ting;,  n.  Act  of  one  that  sets ;  apparent  fall  of  the 
sun,  or  of  any  other  heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 
[Enclosure.  Exod.]  — (JVaut.)  Direction  of  the  current  or 
sea. 

BJtT'TfNG-Dds,  71.  A  dog  taught  to  find  game,  and  point 
it  out  to  the  sportsman.  Addison. 

BEt'tle,  (sSt'tl)  n.  A  seat ;  a  bench  j  something  to  sit  on. 

BfiT'TLE,  (a6t'tl)u.  a.  [^i.8ettled  ;  pp.  settliko,  settled.] 
To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  time  of  fluctuation 
or  disturbance  ;  to  lix  in  any  way  of  life ;  to  fix  in  any 
place: — to  fix;  to  compose;  toadjust ;  toregulate  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  confirm  ;  to  determine ;  to  free  from  ambigui- 
ty ;  to  make  certain  or  unchangeable:— to  fix;  not  to 
suffer  to  continue  doubtful  in  opinion,  or  desultory  and 
wavering  in  conduct :  —  to  make  close  or  compact :  —  to  fix 
Inalienably  by  legal  sanctions;  to  fix  inseparably: — to 
affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impurities  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom :  — to  compose ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  calmness. 

B£t'tle,  v.  71.  To  subside  ;  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  lose 
motion  or  fermentation  ;  to  deposit  fxces  or  dregs  at  the 
bottom :  —  to  establish  a  residence ;  to  choose  a  method  of 
life ;  to  establish  a  domestic  state ;  to  become  fixed  so  as 
not  to  change;  to  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  fur  a 
methodical  life:  —  to  take  any  lasting  state;  to  rest;  to 
repose ;  to  grow  calm  :  —  to  contract. 

SEt'tIjE-BEd,*  7i.  A  bed  turned  so  as  to  form  a  seat ;  a 
half-canopy  bed.  Crabb. 

8£t'tled-nE3S,  (sfit'tid-nSs)  71.  State  of  being  settled. 

BjSt'tle-mJSht,  n.  Act  of  settling  ;  state  of  being  settled  ; 
adjustment ;  establishment ;  subsidence: — a  colony  ;  a 
district  newly  settled  ;  place  of  a  colony :  —  the  act  of  giv- 
ing possession  by  legal  sanction  :  —  a  jointure  granted  to  a 
wife  :  —  a  legal  residence  by  which  relief  is  claimed  from 
a  parish.  —  Act  uf  settlement^  in  English  history,  was  that 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  III.,  which  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  throne. 

BEt'tler,  n.  Onewho  settles,  as  in  a  new  place  or  colony. 

BEt'tljno,  71.  Act  of  making  a  settlement;  settlement; 
adjustment: — that  which  settles  ;  subsidence;  dregs. 

fifiT'-TO,*  71.  A  joining  in  a  contest ;  a  warm  debate  or  ar- 
gument; a  contest;  an  onset.  Brockett. 

BfiT'wiiiL,  n.  A  garden  plant. 

BBv'EN,  (siSv'vn)  a.  Four  and  three ;  one  more  than  six. 

Sfiv'EN,*^sSv'vn)  n.  The  number  of  six  and  one.  Ash. 

BJ£v'EN--FOLD,  a.  Repeated  seven  timns;  having  seven 
doubles  ;  increased  seven  times. 

BEv'SN-FOLD,  ad.  Seven  times  as  much. 

Bbvennight,  (sCn'njt)  n.  A  week;  the  time  of  seven 
nights  and  days,  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next 
day  of  the  same  denomination  preceding  or  following.  — 
Now  contracted  to  senniiffitj&nd  thus  used  ;  as,  "It  hap- 
pened on  Monday  seveimight  or  sennightj"  that  is,  on  the 
Jilonday  before  last  Monday :  "  It  will  be  done  on  Monday 
tevennig'htf"  that  is,  on  the  Monday  afUr  next  Monday. 
Addison. 

SEv'kn-scSre,  (aSv'vn-skor)  a.  Seven  times  twenty. 

Sfiv'EN-TEEN,  (sev'vn-ten)  a.  Seven  and  ten. 

BEv'EN-TEENTii,  (,s6v'vn-t6nth)  a.  Ordinal  of  seventeen. 

SEVENTH,  (sSv'vnth)  a.  The  ordinal  of  seven  ;  the  first 
after  the  sixth  ;  containing  one  part  in  seven. 

SEv'ENTH,*  (sSv'vnth)  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval.  Brande. 

BEv'enth-ly,  (scv'vnth-l?)  ad.  In  the  seventh  place. 

BEv'en-tj-Etii,  (s6v'vn-t?-Sth)  a.  Ordinal  of  seventy. 

BEv'en-tVi  (sSv'vn-t?)  a.  Seven  times  ten. 

BEv'EN-Ty,*  71.  The  number  of  seven  times  ten.  Ash. — 
The  Seventy  [72]  translators  of  the  Septuagint.  Clarke. 

BEv'eb,  v.  o.  [fffitirer,  Fr. ;  separo,  L,]  [i.  sEVEnED  ;  pp. 
lETERiira,  aEVERBD.J  To  part  forcibly  from  the  rest;  to 
divide;  to  part;  to  force  asunder ;  to  separate;  to  segre- 
gate ;  to  put  in  different  orders  or  places ;  to  divide  by 
distinctions;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disunite;  to  detach;  to  keep 
distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 


SEv'ljlR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  separation  ;  to  suffer  disJunoiH 

SEv'^R-^L,  a.  [several^  old  Fr.]  Different;  distinc    ttc« 
one  another  ;  divers  ;  sundry  ;  various  ;  many  ;  pa  jticiAa 
single;    distinct;    appropriate;    separate;    disjoined 
used  of  any  small  number  more  than  two. 

SEv'^R-^ii;  n.  A  state  of  separation  or  partition.  Tueser 
Each  particular  singly  taken.  Sliak.  Any  enclosed  or  se|^ 
arate  place.  Hooker.  A  piece  of  open  land,  adjoining  ta 
a  common  field,  and  a  kind  of  Joint  property  of  the  land 
holders  of  a  parish.  Bacon,  [Rare  and  antiquated.] 

fSEv-i^R-XL'f-TY,  n.  Each  particular  singly  taken,  ^v.  HalL 

fSEv'jjiR-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  distinguish ;  to  Heparato.  Bp 
Hall. 

SEv';pR-j^L-LY}  ad.  Distinctly;  separately;  apart  fi, ^m 
others. 

SEv'?R-^L-Ty,  n.  State  of  separation  from  the  rest.  — £«- 
tate  in  seoeralty,  (Law)  An  estate  held  by  a  person  in  his 
own  right  only,  as  a  sole  tunant. 

SEv'i:r-^nce,  71.  Act  of  severing  ;  separation ;  partition. 

S^-VERE',  a.  [Fr. ;  sevems^  L.]  Rigid;  harsh;  sharp;  apt 
to  punisti  or  blame;  hiird  ;  rigorous;  austere;  mnrose; 
hard  to  please  ;  not  indulgent ;  stern  ;  rough  ;  cruel ;  in 
exorable ;  regulated  by  rigid  rules;  strict;  exempt  from 
all  levity  of  appearance  ;  grave;  sedate;  not  lax  ;  close 
strictly  methodical;  rigidly  exact;  concise;  keen;  cut 
tin^;  sarcastic;  painful;  afitictive. 

Si?-VERE'LV)  ad.  In  a  severe  manner;  rigidly;  painfulW 
afflictively  ;  strictly  ;  rigorously. 

S^-veke'n?ss,*  71.  Severity.  Tample. 

Sjp-vfiR'f-TV,  n.  [eiviritii  o\6.  Fr. ;  seoeritaa,  L.]  State  o* 
being  severe  ;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  punishment 
hardness;  power  of  distressing;  strictness;  rigid  accu- 
racy;   rigor;    austerity;    harshness;    cruelty;  want  o 
mildness;  want  of  indulgence. 

tSEv-p-CA'TipN,  71.  [setwco,  L.]  Act  of  calling  asid^ 
Bailey, 

JSew,  (su)  v.  a.  [suxvre^  Fr.]  To  pursue ;  to  sue.  Spenser 

Sew,  (so)  v.  n.  \mOy  L. ;  sye,  Su.  Goth,  and   Danish.]  i 
SEWED  -jpp.  SEWING, SEWED.  —  Sewn  is  sometimes, thougfi 
rarely,  used  as  the  participle.]  To  join  any  thing  by  thfl 
use  of  the  needle. 

Sew,  (s6)  v.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn  with  a  needle.— 
Sew  up,  to  inclose  in  any  thing  sewed. 

fSEW,  (su)  V.  a.  To  drain  a  pond  for  the  fish.  Aiwnoortli 

Sew'a&e,*  (s8'9;j)  71.  The  water  flowing  in  sewers.  JIfard/i. 

fSEW'^R,  (su'er)  n.  [esetiyer,  old  Fr.]  An  ancient  oflicer 
who  served  up  a  feast.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sewer,  (sd'^r  or  shar)  [sh5r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R.  ,•  sa'?r, 
E. ;  8&'§r,  K.  i  sQr,  vulgarly  pronounced  shor,  Sm.]  n.  A 
passage  to  convey  water  under  ground  ;  a  drain. —  Some 
times  corrupted  by  orthography  as  well  as  pronunciation 
into  shore.  OdJ^"'*  The  corrupt  pronunci<ation  of  this  word 
is  become  universal,  though  in  Junius's  time  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  London ;  for,  under  the 
word  shore^  he  says,  *  Common  shores  Londinensibus  ita 
corrupts  dicitur,  the  common  sewer.^  Johnson  has  given 
us  no  etymology  of  this  word  ;  but  Skinner  tells  us, 
'  Non  infeliciter  Cotocl/u^declinata  verbo  M#uR,dlctumqu0 
putat  quasi  issuer,  abject^L  initiuli  syllabi!..'  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  this  derivation  ;  the  s  going  into  sh 
before  u,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  agreeable  to  analogy, 
and  the  u  in  this  case,  being  pronounced  like  ew^  might 
easily  draw  the  word  into  the  common  orthography, 
sewer;  while  the  sound  of  sh  was  preserved,  and  the  ew. 
as  in  shew,  strew,  and  sew,  might  soon  slide  into  o,  and 
thus  produce  the  present  anomaly."  Walker. 

Sew'er,  (s6'§r)  71.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a  needle. 

SEW'ER-A.(j^E,*  (s6'5r-?.j  or  shor'gLJ)  71.  The  construction  m 
support  of  common  sewers  or  drains.  P.  Mag. 

Sew'[NG,*  (so'jng)  71.  Act  of  using  the  needle  ;  work  done 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Ash. 

Sew'JNG-Neis'dle,*  n.  A  needle  used  in  sewing.  Ash. 

j-SEW'STJfR,  (sS'st^r)  n.  One  who  sews  with  a  needle;  » 
seamstress.  B.  Jonson, 

SEx,  (sfiks)  TU  [sexe,  Fr. ;  s&xms,  L.]  The  property  by  which 
any  animal  is  male  or  female :  —  womankind,  by  way  ol 
emphasis.  Dryden. 

SEx-^-i^?-NA'Rj-AN,*n.  One  who  is  sixty  years  old.  Bent 
ley. 

SEx-A(?'E-N^-RV  [seks-ftd'j^n-^-r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K 
Sm.;  sSksVJ9-nSr-5,  Wh."]  a.  [sexag&naire^'Fx. ;  sexagena- 
rius,  L.J  Threescore )  ag^d  sixty  years. 

SEx-A-^Es'i-MA,  n.  [L.]  The  second  Sunday  before  Lent! 
—  the  eighth  Sunday  (nearly  sixty  days)  before  Eastor. 

SEx-^-4?-Es'i-M4.L,  a.  [sexaffesimusy  L.]  Sixtieth ;  numberef 
by  sixties. 

SEx'/L-NVB-Vj*  a-  Consisting  of  six  i  sixfold.  Crabb 

SEx'XN-aLE,*  71.  A  figure  having  six  sides  and  six  angle* 
Crabb. 

SEx'Xn-gli^d,  (sSks^Slng-gl^d)  a.  Sexangular. 

SEx-Xn'gv-l^r,  a.  [sex,  £.,  and  angular.]  Having  six  ai» 
gles ;  hexagonal. 

SEx-An'ov-l.^r-LV)  o{2.  With  six  angles  ;  hexagone  y. 

SEx-dE^'I-H^^L,*  a.  Having  six  and  ten.  Smart. 
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86x  Dlq  T-t§M,*  n.  The  state  of  having  aix  fingers  on 
on  3  hal  d,  or  six  toes  on  one  c'oot.  Perry. 

Bt.x-T3i^  lT-lsT,*n.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on  one  hand, 
or  six  ties  on  one  foot.  Perry. 

B£x-£n'n|-^l,  a.  [sex  and  annus,  L.]  Happening  once  in 
BL'C  years ;  lasting  six  years.  [Smart. 

Sfix'FlB,*  or  S£x'i-p1d.*  a.  (BoU)  Divided  into  six  parts. 

6£x-J-sifL'LA-BLE,*n.  A  word  iiavingsix  syllables.  Oswald. 

Btx'L^SS,*  a.  Destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  sex.  Shelley. 

Bfex-LOc'V-LAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  six  cells.  Smart. 

Bfix'TAIN,  (sSks'tin)  n.  ^aextans^  nez,  L.]  A  stanza  of  six 
lines. 

B£x'TANT,  n.  [Fr. ;  sextans^  L.]  A  sixth  part,  as  of  a  circle, 
or  of  a  Roman  (W  .•  —  an  astronomical  instrument,  formed 
of  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  sixty  degrees  for  measuring 
the  angular  distances  of  objects  by  reflection: — a  con- 
stellation. 

B£x'T^-Ry,n.  [sextariiLSj  L.]  A  sixth  part ,  a  pintand  a  half 

IsfiX'TRY^^'  i  ^  "^^^  ^^"*^  ^^  nacnsty.  Bailey. 

SEx't£tt,*  71.  (Mus.)  See  Sestett.  Warner. 

Sfix'TiLE,  71.  [Beztilis,  L.]  (J^strol.)  An  aspect  of  two  plan- 
ets, when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  sixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  sixty  degrees.  Harris. 

B£x-T/i.L'ipN,*  (sSks-tn'yyn)  n.  The  sixth  power  of  a 
million.  Prancis. 

Sfix'TO,*  71.  ,■  -pi.  sfix'TOS.  A  book  formed  by  folding  each 
sheet  into  six  leaves.     Soutliey. 

Sfix'TpN,  n.  [corrupted  from  sacrintan.]  An  under  ofticer 
of  the  churcli,  who  has  the  care  of  the  building  and  the 
sacred  utensils,  di^'S  graves,  &c. 

B£x'TpN-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  sexton.  Swift. 

e£x'TU-PLE,  a.  fsextuplasj  L.]  Sixfold  ;  six  times  told. 

Sfix'v-Ai-.  Cs6k'shLi-fil)  a.  ycxuel,  Fr.]  Distinguishirig,  or 
relating  to,  the  sex  ;  ai  ising  froui  the  d  ifference  of'tlie  sexes. 

S£x-y-XL'l-Ty,*  7i.  The  nature  orqualily  of  six.  Bulwer. 

Bey'b^rt-ite,*  (si'bert-it)  7i.  {Mm.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing alumina  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

BhXb,*  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  j  the  scab.    London. 

ShAb,  v.  n.  [i.  3HABBEU  ;  pp.  3Habbip(g,  shaubed.]  To 
play  mean  tricks:  — to  retreat  ur  skulk  away  meanly  or 
clandestinely.  Palmer.  [A  low,  cant  word.] 

BuXb'b]j:d,  a.  Shabby  ;  mean  ;  paltry.  A.  FVood. 

ShXb'BI-L¥,  a-d.  Meanly  ;  basely  ;  despicably  ;  paltrity. 

SHXB'BJ-N£ss,n.  Meanness;  paltriness.  Spectator. 

SHXB'By,  a.  Mean  in  dress  or  in  conduct ;  worn ;  giving 
the  notion  of  poverty :  —  paltry  ;  low  ;  vile.  Clarendon. 

BhXb'rXck  *  n.  The  cloth  furniture  of  a  cavalry  officer's 
charger.    Brande. 

BhXck,  71.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by  hoga, 
&c.,  after  harvest;  small  gleanings  of  grain  or  acorns, 
Qrose.  —  A  shabby,  shiftless  felinw.  Forby. 

BhXck,w.  71.  To  shed,  as  corn  at  harvest.  Qrose.  To  feed  in 
the  stubble;  as,  "to  send  hogs  asAac/mi^."  [Local,  Eng.] 

ShXck'vtP  RV,*  71,  An  Irish  hound,  Dekker. 

ShAc'KLEjK.  Stubble.  Peo^ge.  [Local,  Eng.] 

ShXc'kle,  (shSk'kl)  v.  a.XsJiaeckelen,  Teut.]  [i.  sHicKLED  j 
pp.  8HACKLJKG,  SHACKLED.]  To  chaju  }  to  fctter ;  to  bind. 

ShXc'kle,  pi.  ShXc'kle?,  (shik'klz)7i.  [rfAuecAeZ,  Teut.] 
Fetters;  gyves;  chains  for  prisoners.  [An  iron  loop 
moving  on  a  bolt.  BrockeU.] 

ShXX),  n.  A  fish  of  the  herring  tribe  ;  clupca  alasa. 

ShXd'dPCK,  n.  A  tree  and  fruit  resembling  the!  orange. 

Shade,  n.  [scadu^  scad^  Sax. ;  schadBf  D.j  The  interception 
of  light,  or  of  the  rays  of  the  aun  ;  shadow  ;  darkness ; 
obscurity;  coolness,  as  an  effect  of  shade  ;  an  obscure 
place,  as  in  a  grove  :  —  a  screen  ;  umbrage  ;  shelter  :  —  part 
of  a  picture  not  brightly  colored;  a  color  ;  gradation  of 
light ;  the  shadow  of  any  figure  on  the  part  opposite  to 
the  light:  — the  soul  separated  from  the  body,  so  called, as 
supposed  by  the  ancientts  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight, 
not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  manes. 

Shade,  v.  a.  [i.  shaded  ;  pp.  shadinh,  shaded.]  To  screen 
from  light;  to  overspread  with  opacity;  to  overspread j 
to  shelter  ;  to  protect ;  to  cover  ;  to  screen  :  —  to  paint 
with  dark  colors,  or  with  gradations  of  colors. 

BHAD'lfR,  7U  He  or  that  which  shades  or  obscures. 

BHA'Di-NfiSS,  n.  State  of  being  shady  ;  umbrageousness. 

BnXn'ivG.* n.  Obscuration;  interception  of  hpht. 

ShXd'ow,  ^shiid'6)  n.  [scadu.  Sax. ;  schaduioe,  D.]  A  shade 
on  one  side  when  an  opaque  body  intercepts  a  bright  light 
on  the  other,  or  a  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is 
intercepted  by  an  opaque  body;  opacity ;  darkness  ;  ob- 
BCurJty  ;  shade  ;  shelter  made  by  any  thmg  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  a.r  ;  obscure  place  : - 
dark  part  of  a  picture  :  -  any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the 
flieht-  — a  ehost,  a  spirit,  or  shade:  — an  imperfect  and 
fainf  representation,  opposed  to  substance  ;  any  thing  un- 
substantial ;  that  which  accompanies  the  substance ;  a 
shade  -ast ;  an  inseparable  companion  :  —a  type  ;  mysti- 

RHXii-OW^v^a^  Ti.  'shadowed  ;  pp.  shadowiwh,  shadow- 
tn  To  shade;  to  intercept  the  light  or  heat  from  ;  to 
cloui-  to  darken;  to  conceal  under  cover;  to  hide;  to 


screen  ;  to  protect ;  to  mark  with  gradations  of  culo* ,  t, 

paint  in  obscure  colors  : — to  represent  imparfeclly  ortypi 

cally  i  to  typify. 

ShXd'pw-GrXss,  n.  A  kind  of  grass. 

ShXd'pw-j-n£8S,  71.  The  state  of  being  shadowy.  Todd. 

SHXD'pw-iwG-,  71.  A  shading;  shade  in  a  picture:  groda 

tion  of  light  or  color.  Feltham. 
ShXd'pw-l£8S,*  a.  Having  no  shadow.  PoUok. 
9nXD'pw-V,  a.  Full  of  shade  or  shadows  ;  dark  ;  obscuro 
gloomy;  faintly  representative;  typical;  unsubstantial 
unreal. 
ShX'dv,  a.  Having  shade  ;  secure  from  light  or  heat ;  rooL 
ShXf'fle,  0.  71.  To  move  awkwardly;  to  walk  lamely 

to  hobble  J  to  shuflle.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 
SiiX.f'fl?R,  n.  One  who  shaffles  or  limps.  Huloet. 
ShXft,  n.  An  arrow  ;  a  missive  weapon  :  —  a  narrow,  deepi 
perpendicular  pit,  as  in  a  mine:  —  anything  straight;—' 
the  spire  of  a  church  :  —  the  part  of  a  column  between  tha 
base  and  the  capital :  — the  part  of  a  chimney  above  tha 
roof:  —  handle  of  a  weapon  :  —  pole  of  a  carriage, 
ShAft'ed,  a.  {Her.)  Having  a  handle,  as  a  spear-head 
Sll  Apt'-Ho  rse,*  71.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  shafts.  Crahb, 
tSfiXFT'MJEiNT,  71.  Measure  of  about  six  inches  with  th« 

hand  ;  a  span-measure.  Ray. 
SnXa,  71.  Rough,  woolly  hair:  —  a  kind  of  shaggy  or  wooUj 

cloth ;  —  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe. 
tSuXG,  a.  Hairy;  shaggy.  Shak.  See  Shaggv. 
ShXg,  v.  a.  To  make  shaggy  or  rough  ;  to  deform.  Tkomstm 
ShXg'bark,*  n.  A  species  of  walnut-tree,  having  a  rou^ 

hark  ;  the  nut  of  the  tree.  LyeU. 
SHXG'-EARED,*(-erd)  a.  Having  shaggy  ears,  Shak, 
ShXg'sed,  a.  Hairy;  rough;  shaggy.  £h-yden. 
SHXG'fiED-Nlhss,  71.  State  of  being  shagged.  More. 
ShXg'si-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  shaggy.   Cook. 
SHXG'Gyj.*^*  Rough  with  longhair;  hairy;  rough. 
Sh^-green',  n.  The  skin  of  a  fish,  or  a  species  of  whale 
—  a  species  of  leather  having  a  rough  or  granulated  suf 
face  :  — the  prepared  skin  of  the  ass. 
Sii,j.-GRJiEN',  V.  a.  See  Chagrin, 
SHA-GRJEiiNED',*  (-grend')  a.  Having  shagreen ;  being  lika 

shagreen.  Pennant. 
ShXg'-Weav-er,*  71.  One  who  weaves  shag.  Ash. 
Shah,*  n.  [Peri,  prince.]  The  title  given  by  Europeans  ts 

the  monarch  or  emperor  of  Persia.  Brande. 
Shah-NAMAH,*  n.  [Per.   The  Book  of  Kings.]  The  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  poem  of  the  modern  Persian  lan- 
guage, by  the  poet  Firdousi.  Brande.  [Low.J 
fSHAiL,  V.  n.  [schahij  Teut.]  Towalksidewise.  L'Estrange-, 
Shake,  v.  a.  [i,  shook;  pp.  shaking,  shaken.]  [sckockenj 
Teut.J  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  ;  to  cause  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  agitate ;  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble;  to  throw  down;  to  throw  away;  to  drive 
off": — to  weaken  ;  to  depress  ;  to  make  afraid. — 71?  shakt 
hands,  to  join  hands,  as  friends  at  meeting  or  parting  ;  to 
take  leave. —  To  shake  off^  to  get  rid  of;  to  free  from  ;  to 
divest  of. 
Shake,  v.  n.    To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  to 
totter:  to  tremble;  to  «hudder;  to  quiver;  to  quake;  to 
be  in  terror;  to  be  feeble. 
Shake,  n.  Concussion  sufifered  ;  impulse  ;  moving  power; 
vibratory  motion  ;  junction  and  motion  of  the  hands  :  -• 
a  crack,  fissure,  or  cleft  in  timber.  — {Mus.)   A  quick,  al- 
ternate repetition  of  two  notes  in  juxtaposition  to  eacli 
other. 
SH4-KBK',*  n.  An  East-Indian  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 

3d.  sterling.  Crabb. 
Shake'pork,  n.  A  fork  to  toss  hay  about.  [North  of  Eng] 
Shak'^r,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  shakes;  a  variety  of 
pigeon:  —  one  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled  the 
'*  United  Society^"  which  first  rose  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1747,  by  a  secession  from  the  Uuakers,  under  the 
leading  of  Anne  Lee  :  —  often  called  Shaking- Q,uakers. 
Shak'ing,  n.  Vibratory  motion  ;  concussion  ;  a  trembling 
Shak-spijar'I-^n,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  Shakspeare 

C.  Lamb. 
Sha'ky,  a.    Applied  to  timber  which  has  shakes,  cracks, 

clefts,  or  fissures.  Chambers. 
Shale,  n.    A  husk;  the  case  of  seeds  in  siliquous  plants. 

—  (Min.)  A  crumbling  variety  of  slate. 
Shale,  v.  a.  To  peel.  Grose.  [North  of  Eng.] 
ShXll,  v.  [i.  3H0ULD.]  It  is  an  auxiliary  and  defective 
verb,  used  to  form  the  future  tense.  In  the  first  person, 
it  implies  having  intention  or  purpose  to,  or  being  in  a  staU 
to  ;  as,  "  I  shall  go  ;  "  "I  shall  die."  In  the  second  and 
third  persons,  it  implies  compulsion,  command,  promise. 
or  threat ;  as,  "  you  shall  go  ; "  "  you  shall  die ;  "  "  they 
shall  go  ; "  "  they  shall  die." 

Shall  and  will,  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense  in  the 
English  language,  are  often  confoundud  with  each  othet 
especially  by  foreigners,  and  by  persons  nut  well  versed 
in  the  language.  A  sad  misapplication  of  these  auxilia 
ries  waa  made  by  the  foreigner,  in  England,  who,  haviu 
fallen  into  the  Thames,  cried  out,  "  T  will  be  drowneo 
nobody  shall  help  me."    Shall,  in  the  first  person,  simp' 
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(breteHs  ;  as,  '*  I  sJudl  speak :  "  —  f  n  the  second  and  third 
persons,  it  commands,  promises,  or  threatens;  as,  "you 
thd-l  speak;"  "  he  shall  be  rewarded;  "  "they  ehall  be 
punished." —  fTtW,  in  the  first  person,  promises  or  threat- 
ens; aa, "I  will  do  it:" — and  in  the  second  and  third 
persons,  it  simply  foretells;  as,  **you,  he,  or  they,  wiU 
do  it." 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Johnson:  — 
•*The  explanation  of  sliallj  which  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials ctinfound  with  wiUj  is  not  easy  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes  give  to 
sliall  an  emphatical  sense  of  will;  but  I  shall  endeavor, 
crasst  MinervA,  to  show  the  meaning  of  shall  in  the  fu- 
ture tense. —  1.  I  shall  love^  It  will  be  so  that  I  must 
love;  I  am  resolved  to  love. — 9.  Shall  I  love  1  Will  it 
be  permitted  me  to  love?  Will  you  permit  me  to  love? 
Will  it  be  that  I  must  love  ?  —  3.  Thou  8?icUt  love,  I  com- 
mand thee  to  love;  It  is  permitted  thee  to  love;  [in  poet- 
ry or  solemn  diction,]  It  will  be  that  thou  must  love. — 
4.  Shalt  thou  lover  Will  it  be  that  thou  must  love?  Will 
it  be  permitted  to  thee  to  love?  5.  ffe  ahall  love,  It  will 
be  that  he  must  love;  It  is  commanded  him  that  he  love. 
—  6.  Shall  he  love  f  Is  it  permitted  him  to  love  ?  [in  sol- 
emn language,]  Will  it  be  that  he  must  love  ?  — 7.  The 
plural  persons  follow  the  signification  of  the  singulars." 
See  Will. 

BH4L-l66n',  n.  [from  CIia'Um$.'\  A  slight  woollen  stuff, 
first  made  at  Chalons,  in  France. 

ShXl'lqp,  91.  [chaloupe,  Ft.)  A  small  boat,    Raleigh, 

6h^l-l6t',  n.    A  sort  of  onion.    See  Eschalot. 

BhXl'low,  (sh&lld)  a.  Having  little  depth;  not  deep; 
having  the  bottom  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surfac* 
or  edge:  — not  intellectually  deep;  not  profound;  not 
wise;  empty;  futile;  silly;  foolish. 

BhXl'low,  n.  A  shelf;  a  sand  ;  a  fiat;  a  shoal;  a  place 
where  tjie  water  is  not  deep.  Shak. 

fSHXL'LOW,  V.  a.  To  make  shallow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

SHAl,-Lpw-BBAlNED,  (shil'Ifl-brand)  a.  Foolish  j  futile  ; 
empty. 

BhXl'l9W-lv,  ad.  With  no  great  depth  ;  foolishly. 

BhXl'lqw-niSss,  n.  State  of  being  shallow;  want  of 
depth  ;  futility  ;  silliness. 

BhXl'low-pat-e  n  *  a.  Of  weak  mind ;  silly,  ^sk. 

buXLM,  (shim)  rhalmey,  Teut.]    A  kind  of  musical 

pipe ;  a  hautboy      .^t^  Shawu. 

BhXlt.  Second  pei-son  singular  of  Shall.    See  Sha-ll. 

Bha'lV)*  1.  Partaking  of  or  like  shale :  — mixed  with  small 
stones,  as  soil.  Loudon. 

ShXm,  v.  a.  [ahommi,  Welsh ;  ackimpen,  Teut.]  [i.  shammed  ; 
pp.  SHAMMING,  SHAMMED.]  To  make  a  pretence  in  order 
to  deceive  ;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat: — to  perform  negligently 
or  carelessly ;  to  slight: — to  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 
L'Estrange. 

ShXm,  v.  71.  To  pretend  ;  to  make  mocks.  Prior. 

BiiXm,  n.  Fraud;  trick;  false  pretence;  imposture.  —  Sham 
plea,  (Law)  a  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay. 

BhXm,  a.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  fictitious  ;  pretended. 

Bha'man,*  n.  A  professor  or  priest  of  Shamanism.  Ency. 

Bha'M^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Shamanism.  £ncy. 

Bha'm^n-Ism,*  n.  A  pagan  religion  of  various  barbarous 
tribes,  in  Siberia  and  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Bravde. 

BhXm'ele,*  v.  n.  To  walk  or  move  awkwardly.  Garth. 

BhXm'bi.e,'''  n.  A  kind  of  mole  or  landing-place  in  a  mine. 
Aah. 

BhXm'ble^,  (ahJtm'blz)  n.  pi.  The  place  where  butchers 
kill  or  sell  their  meat ;  a  fiesh-market ;  a  slaughter-house. 

BhXm'bljng,  71.  Act  of  moving  awkwardly  J  a  scambling. 

BhXm'bljng,  a.  Moving  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

Shame,  n.  The  passion  felt  when  a  person  is  conscious 
that  others  know  or  see  what,  for  the  sake  of  reputation 
or  from  modesty,  was  meant  to  be  kept  concealed;  the 
passion  expressed  by  blushing ;  cause  or  reason  of  shame : 
disgrace;  dishonor;  ignominy;  reproach;  Infiiction  of 
shame, 

SHA1!)IE,  «.  a.  [t.  SHAMED  \pp.  SHAHITTG,  SHAMED.]  To  make 

ashamed  ;  to  fill  with  ahame ;  to  disgrace. 

Bhame,  c.  lu  To  be  ashamed.  Spenser.  [R.] 

BhXme'faced,  (-fast)  a.  Modest;  bashful;  easily  put  out 
of  countenance, 

BUAME'FACED-Ly,  (-fast-)  ad.  Modestly;  bashfully. 

BhXme'faced-n^ss,  (-fast-)  a.  Modesty;  bashfulness; 
timidity. 

Bhame'fOl,  o.  Disgraceful;  ignominious;  infamous;  re- 
proachful; indecent;  scandalous;  opprobrious;  tending 
to  cause  shame  ;  fitted  to  excite  shame, 

BHAME'FOii-Ly,  o^  In  a  shameful  manner;  disgracefully. 

Bhame'eOIi-nISss,*  n.  State  of  being  shameful.  Barnes. 

6hame'i.:^ss,  a.  Wanting  shame ;  wanting  modesty ;  im- 
pudent ;  frontless  ;  immodest ;  indecent ;  audacious, 

BliAME'LESS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  shameless  manner  ;  impudently. 

Bhame'less-n£ss,  71.  Impudence;  want  of  shame. 

BiiAME'-PRbOF,*  a.  Callous  or  insensible  to  shame.  Shak. 

Bham'er,  n.  Whoever  or  whatever  makes  ashamed. 

BhXm'-Fight,*  (-fit)  71.  A  mock  or  feigned  fight.  Ccr^er, 


ShXm'mer,  a.  One  who  shams ;  a  cheat 

SbXm'MVi  n.  [chamois,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  soft  leather,  origin 
nally  made  fVom  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat;  —  by  some 
spelt  shamois.  See  Chamois. 

SiiXm-p66',*  v.  a.  [i.  shampooed  ;  pp.  shampooino,  shah- 
pooED,]  To  press,  pull,  and  crack  Che  Joints  and  ruH  th« 
limbs  of  one  who  is  bathing  in  a  warm  bath,  as  in  iht 
East  Indies,  ^u.  Rev. 

ShXm-poo'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  pressing  tlie  joints  and  nib- 
bing  the  limbs.  Oent.  Mag. 

ShXm'r6ck,  71,  The  Irish  name  for  three-feaved  gr^ss  oi 
trefoil.  It  is  the  popular  emblem  of  Ireland  :  as  the  "one  in 
of  England,  and  the  tItisUe,  of  Scotland. —  It  is  supposbd 
to  have  been  the  plant  called  white  c/oiier,  or  the  icooa 
sorrel.  Brande. 

ShXnk,  n.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part  which 
reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee ;  the  bone  of  the  leii; 
—the  leg  or  support  of  any  thing:  — the  long  part  oi  ar.y 
instrument :  — an  herb. —  Sluink  painter^  (J^aat.)  a  rupe  m 
chain  which  holds  the  shank  of  the  anchor. 

ShXnked,  (sh&ngkt)  a.  Having  a  shank. 

ShXnk'^R,  n.  [c/iaTicre,  Fr.]  See  Chancre. 

ShXn'tv  *  or  ShXw't?e,*  b,  A  mean  cabin  or  shed;  a 
slight,  temporary  shelter.    Sat.  Mag. 

ShXn'tv. a.  Showy;  gay;  janty.  Broclcett.  [North  ofEngJ 

Shap'^-ble,*  a.    That  may  be  shaped.    iV.  Ward. 

Shape,  v.  a.  [i.  shaped;  pp.  shaping,  shaped  or  shapen. 
In  modern  use,  it  is  regular*]  To  form ;  to  mould,  with 
respect  to  external  dimensions;  to  fashion;  to  mould; 
to  cast;  to  regulate;  to  adjust. 

Shape,  v.  n.  To  square  ;  to  suit.  Sitialc 

Shape,  n.  Form  ;  external  appearance  ;  make  or  form  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body;  being,  as  moulded  into  forn; 
idea ;  pattern. 

Shaped,*  (shapt)  p.  a.  Formed  ;  having  a  shape  or  form. 

Shape'less,  a.  Wanting  shape  or  regularity  of  form 

Shape'less-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  shapeless.  Lee. 

Shape 'lj-nEss,  n.  Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shape'ly,  a.  Symmetrical ;  well  shaped  or  formed 

Shape'smIth,  n.  One  who  undertakes  to  improve  a  per 
son's  shape  or  form.  Garth.  [A  burlesque  word  1 

Shard,  n.  [scAowde,  Prisic.]  A  fragment  of  an  earthen 
vessel,  of  a  tile,  or  of  any  brittle  substance  ;  sberd.  Jifd- 
ton.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail.  Oower.  A  piact: 
chard.  Dryden.  A  frith  or  strait.  Spenser.  A  fish 

ShXrd'-borne,  a.  Borne  along  by  sheathed  wingu.  Shak 

Shard'ed,  a.  Having  wings,  as  within  shen.^;  sheatb> 
winged. 

ShAre,  v.  a.  [i.  SHARED  ;  pp.  sharino.  shared.1  To  di- 
vide among  many ;  to  partake  with  others ;  to  seize  oi 
pos^tess  with  others  ;  to  apportion  ;  to  participate  ;  to  cut 
to  shear. 

ShXre,  v.  n.  To  have  part ;  to  have  a  dividend. 

ShAre  ,  71.  A  part ;  allotment ;  an  apportionment :  division  . 
dividend  obtained  :  —  a  part  contributed :  — the  blade  of 
the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground.—  To  go  shares,  to  par> 
take  together  of  any  thing. 

ShAre'beam,*  tu  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which  the 
share  is  applied,  .dsh. 

Share'bone,  tu  The  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the 
lower  limbs  ;  the  os  pubis.  Derham. 

ShAre'hot^d-er,*  71.  An  owner  of  a  share  in  a  joint 
stock.    Qjt.  Rev. 

ShAr'er,  71.  One  who  shares ;  a  divider ;  partaker, 

ShAr'ih&,  n.  Participation,  denser. 

ShXrk,  n.  A  voracious  sea-fish,  (the  squalua  of  Linnsus,; 
of  the  family  of  the  squalidm:  —  a  greedy,  artful  fellow: 
a  sharper;  ashirk.  SourA.  —  [Fraud;  petty  ranine.  South.] 
[Low.] 

ShXRK,    v.    n.    [i.    SHARKED  ;  7)p.    SHARSINa,    ?tJA.BKED,J   To 

play  the  petty  thief;  to  practise  cheiits  ;  to  uve  by  fraud  { 
to  shirk  ;  to  live  scantily  or  by  shifts  .  to  shift. 

Shark,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly.  Shak 

Shark'er,  71.  One  who  sharks  ;  an  artful  fellow.  Jfottc-n. 

Shark'jno,  n.  Petty  rapine  ;  trick  ;  shirking.  I>r.  West- 
field. 

ShXr'PCK,*  n.  An  East-Indian  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
about  twenty-five  cents.  Crabb. 

ShXrp,  a.  [scearp.  Sax.;  scherpe,  D,]  Keen;  piercing, 
having  a  keen  edge  ;  having  an  acute  point ;  not  blunt; 
terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  nnt  obtuse: — acute  of 
mind  ;  witty  ;  ingenious ;  inventive  ;  quick,  as  of  sight 
or  hearing:  —  sour  without  astringency;  sour,  but  not 
austere;  acid:  —  shrill;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise;  acute;  not  flat:  —  severe;  harsh;  biting;  quick 
to  punish  ;  cruel ;  severely  rigid  :  —  eager;  hungry:  — 
keen  upon  a  pursuit,  in  a  bargain,  or  for  gain :  —  painAiM 
afilictive:  —  fierce;  ardent;  fiery:  —  attp^ntive;  vigilant: 
—  acrid;  pinching:  —  subtile;  nice:  —  jiard  and  acute 
in  substance. 

ShXrp,  n.  A  sharp  or  acute  note  or  soun^  Shak.  A  po  at 
ed  weapon  ;  small-sword ;  rapier.  Collier. 

Sharp,  v.  a.  [i.  sharped  ;  pp.  sharping,  sharfed  ]  t% 
make  sharp ;  to  sharpen,  ^enser. 
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HflXiiP.t)  n.  To  play  the  sharper.  L'Eatranffe. 
BuZe'^^^^^^^^**  ^""^*''*^  '^    Having  sharp  corners. 

BHAR'pEN,(8har'pn)t».a.  [t.  sHARPEifEo;  pp.  sharpeniwo, 
■  4ARPENED.]  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  edge  j  to  point: 
— to  make  quick,  ingenious,  acute,  or  piercing  :  —  to  make 
eager,  hungry,  fierce,  angry,  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe: 
—  to  make  less  flat. 

Shar'pen,  (shir'pn)  u.  n.  To  grow  sharp.  Sltak. 

Bharp'er,  iu  a  tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat ;  a  defraud«r. 

Sharp'lv,  ad.  With  sharpness  j  severely ;  rigorously ; 
roughly  j  keenly  ;  icutely  ;  vigorously  ;  painfully  j  wit- 

Sharp'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  sharp  J  keenness;  penetra* 
tion  ;  acuteness  j  ingenuity  ;  wit ;  eagerness  :  sourness  : 
acidity;  severity;  acrimony. 

8HARp'-pbiNT-5i>,*  o.  Having  sharp  points.  Skak. 

Bharp'-s£t,  a.  Hungry  j  ravenous  ;  eager ;  desirous. 

eHARP'sH5dT-:?R,*  n.  A  rifleman:  a  good  marksman. 
Park. 

ShSrp'sisht-^d,  C-sIt-ed)  a.  Having  quick  sight. 

SHS.RP'-T66THED,*(-t6tht)  a.  Having  a  sharp  tooth.  Shak. 

BhXrp'vI5-^(?ed,  C-viz-&jd)  a.  Having  a  thin  face. 

Sharp'-wIt-ted,  a.  Having  an  acute  mind  :  sagacious. 

BhXsh,  n.  A  sash.  CoUon.  See  Sa.9H. 

BhXs'tjbr,  b,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos,  containing 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  religion; — called  al- 
so ahastra* 

ShXt't^r,  c,  a,  [i.  shattered  ;  pp.  shattebino,  »hat- 
TSBED.]  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces ;  to  break  so 
as  to  scatter  the  parts  ;  to  dissipate ;  to  impair. 

BhXt't?r,  v.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any  force  ap- 
plied, into  fragments.  Bacon. 

ShAt'ter,  71.  One  part  of  many  into  which  any  thing  is 
shattered ;  a  fragment :  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

ShXt'ter-brain,*  n.  A  careless,  giddy  person.  Ask. 

BhXt'ter-brained,  (-brand)  a.  Disordered  in  mind. 

BhXt't^r-PAT-ed,  a.  Same  as  shatter-brained.  [R.] 

8hXt^t:^r-y,  a.  Disunited  j  not  compact ;  easily  shattered ; 
loose  of  texture.  Woodward. 

BhavEjV.o.  [^Aaeuen,  D.]  [z.  shaved  ;  pp.  shaving,  shaved 
or  SHAVEN  ;  —  now  commonly  shaved.]  To  cut  or  pare 
close  to  the  surface,  as  by  a  razor;  to  cut  ofl",  as  the 
beard :  —  to  pare  or  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument :  —  to  skim 
by  passing  near:  —  to  cut  in  thin  slices:  —  to  strip;  to 
fleece;  to  oppress  by  extortion.  Johnson. 

BHAVE,*tj.  71.  To  use  the  razor  or  the  shave  j  to  cut  closely 
or  keenly  : — to  be  hard  and  severe  in  bar^ins.  Baker. 

Bhave,*  n.  An  instrument  or  tool,  having  a  long  blade  and 
two  handles,  used  for  shaving  hoops,  &c.  Chamberlin. 

Shave'-GrXss,  n.  A  plant. 

BHAYE^LfNG-,  71,  A  man  shaved  :  — a  monk  or  friar,  in  con- 
tempt. Spenser, 

BHAV':^R,n.  Onewho shaves  ;  a  barber: — one  whose  deal- 
ings are  close  and  keen  for  his  own  profit ;  an  extortion- 
er :  a  plunderer.  ^A  boy.  Orose.] 

BllAV'jNG,  n.  A  thm  paring  of  wood  planed  or  shaved  oflT; 
a  thin  slice  pared  off:  —  a  tittle  ;  nicety ;  as,  "  It  fits  to  a 
shaving,^*  Craven  Dialect. 

Bhav'ing-BrDsh,*  71.  A  brush  used  in  shaving.  Booth, 

BhAw,  n.  A  small  shady  wood  in  a  valley.  Ootoer,  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.l 

BhAWfowl,  tu  An  artificial  fowl  made  to  shoot  at. 

euAWL,  n.  A  part  of  modern  female  dress  ;  a  large  ker- 
chief, or  square  garment,  originally  from  ludia,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  back. 

BhAwm,  n.  {schalviey,  Teut.]  A  Hebrew  musical  instru- 
nient;  a  hautboy  :  —  written  also  shalw.  Ps. 

Bbay,*  71.  A  colloquial  vulgarism  for  chaise.  C.  Lamb. 

6u£,  pron,  personal,  fern,  [she,  hers,  hee  ;  pi.  thet, 
theirs,  them.]  The  woman ;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  female  understood  or  alluded  to. — Sometimes 
an  adjective.  Female;  as,  "a  sAebear:" — also  a  7idu7i. 
A  woman  ;  as,  "  the  shes  of  Italy."  Shak. 

8h£ad'|ng,*  n.  A  tithing,  division,  or  district  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,   Whishaw, 

Sheaf,  'shef)  n.i  pi.  sheaves.  A  bundle  of  grain  in 
Btalks  bound  together;  any  bundle  or  collection  held  to- 
gether. 

Bheaf,  V,  n.  To  make  sheaves.  Shak. 

Bheaf'V,*  a.  Resembling  or  consisting  of  sheaves.  Oray. 

tSHEAL,  {shcl)  V.  a.  To  shell.  Shak.  See  Shale. 

Bhear,  (sher)  v.  a.  [i.  sheared  ;  pp.  shearing,  shorn  or 
•HEAEED.]  To  clip  or  cat  with  shears,  or  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  two  blades  movhig  on  a  rivet ;  to  cut ;  to  clip ;  to 
divide ;  to  reap. 

Shear,  v.  n.  To  turn  aside.  Sandys.  See  Sheer. 

Bhear,  (sher)  n,;  pL  shear§,  (sherz)  [Seldom  used  in 
the  singular.]  An  instrument  to  cut  with,  consisting  of 
twob  ades  moving  on  a  pin,  between  which  thething  cut 
is  interposed  ;  a  large  kind  of  scissors ;  anything  in  the 
form  of  the  blades  of  shears. —  A  term  denoting  the  age 
of  sheep ;  as  being  sheared  yearly ;  as, "  one  shear,"  "  two 
shear."  Mortimer. 


{ShSard,  (sbSrd)  n.  A  fragment.  Isaiah.    See  Shasd 
Sh£ar'i^R,  n.  One  who  shears  ;  a  reaper. 
Shear'-GrXss,*  n.  A  kind  of  grass ;  the  horsetail.  Jlak 
Shear'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  clipping  or  cutting  off. 
Shear' Lino-,*  n.    A  sheep  that  has  been  shorn  but  odm 

Maunder. 
Shear^man,  n.  One  who  shears ;  a  shearer.  Shak. 
ShEar'-S'teel,*  n.  A  kind  of  steel  prepared  for  making 

clothiers'  shears,  scythes,  &c.  Francis. 
Shear'wA-TER,  71.  A  fowl;  sheerwater.  Ainsworth. 
Sheath,  (sheth)  n. ;  pi  sheath§.  The  case  of  any  thing 

the  scabbard  of  a  sword,  8cc.~(Fort.)  A  land  guard  ot 

embankments.  — {Bo(.)  A  petiole;   a  rudimentary  leaf 

wliich  wraps  round  a  stem. 
Sheathe,  (sheth)  v,  a,   [i.  sheathed;  pp.  sheathinu, 

SHEATHED,]    To  iuclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  to  in 

close  in  any  case  ;  to  fit  with  a  sheath  ;  to  defend  by  aa 

outward  covering.  [To  make  less  acrid.  Boyle.] 
Sheath'er,*  n.  One  who  sheathes.  Bampfietd. 
Sheath'jng,*  71.  Act  of  inclosing;  a  covering:— the  cas- 
ing and  covering  of  a  ship's  bottom  and  sides,  to  defend 

it  from  worms.  Anson. 
Sheath'li?ss,  a.  Having  no  sheath.  Ensden. 
Sheath'wIn&ed,  (sheth'wingd)  a.    Having  sheaths  o» 

cases  which  are  folded  over  the  wings.  Brovme, 
Sheath'v*  a.  Forming  a  sheath  ;  like  a  sheath. 
Shisa'-Tree,*  71.  The  butter-tree  of  Africa.  Mungo  Park. 
fSHEAVE,  V.  a.  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect.  Ashmole. 
SHEAVE,*  71.  (JVflMt.)   The  wheel  on  which  aropeworki" 

in  a  block;  —  called  also«/«uer.-  —  a  single  pulley,  JiVon 

cis. 
fSHEAVED,  (shevd)o.  Made  of  Straw.  SJiak. 
Sheave'-Hole,*    n.  {J^aut.)  A  channel   for  a  sheave 

Crabb. 
Sh£b'^n-der,*  n.  A  Dutch  East-India  commercial  oflicer 

Hawkesworth. 
Sh£je3h'|-nXh,*  or  Sh?-£1hi'N4.h,*  [sh6k'e-na,  W.  Sm.  i 

she-ki'n?,  P.  Brande.]  n.  The  Jewish  name  for  the  divine 

presence,  which  rested,  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  over  the 

mercy-seat  or  propitiatory,  Brande.  [ser 

fSHfiCK'L ^TON,  71.  [ciclatony  old  Fr.]  Gilded  leather.  I^en- 
Sh£d,  V,  a.  [i.  shed;  pp.  shedding,  shed.]  To  pour  out, 

to  spill  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  let  fall. 
Sh£d,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts  ;  to  drop  ofl\.  Mortimer. 
SHJ^D,  71.    A  slight  covering  or  roof;  a  slight  building  <tf 

timber: — in  composition,  effusion;  as,  bloodshed. 
ShEd'der,  71.  One  who  sheds  ;  a  spilier. 
ShiSd'ding,*  71.   Act  of  casting  off;  that  which  is  shed 

WordsworlJi. 
Sheel'^ns,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  cottage  ;  a  hut ;  a  shelter.  Sir 

W.  Scott. 
jSHEEN,  a.  Bright ;  shining ;  sheeny.  Spenser. 
tSHEEN,  n.  Brightness;  splendor.  Milton. 
fSHEEN'y,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  shining;  fair.  Milton. 
Sheep,  71.  [sing.&c  pi.;  as,  *^this  sheep;"  **■  these  sheep."} 

The  animm  that  bears  wool,  remarkable  for  its  harmless- 

ness,  timidity,  and  usefulness:  —  in  contempt,  a  foolish, 

eilly  fellow.  —  (Theol.)   The  people,  considered  asunder 

a  spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor. 
fSHEEP'BiTE,  V.  n.  To  practise  petty  thefts.  Shak. 
fSHEEP'BlT-ER,  71.  A  petty  thief.  Tusser. 
BHisEP'coT,  71,   An  enclosure  for  sheep;   a  sheep-pen, 

sheepfold. 
Sheep'pold,  71,  The  place  where  sheep  are  inclosed. 
Sheep'hook,  (shgp'hiik)  n.    A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole, 

by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  of  the  legs  of  their  sheep; 

a_shepherd's  crook. 
Sheep'jsh,  a.  [tRelating  to  sheep.  Stafford.]  Bashful  to 

silliness;  timid;  meanly  diffident. 
Sheep'ish-lv,  ad.  Bashfully  ;  with  mean  diffidence. 
SHEEP'isH-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  sheepish. 
Sheep'-Mar'ket,*  71,  A  market  for  sheep.  St.  John. 
Sheep'mXs-ter,  71.  A  feeder  of  sheep ;  a  shepherd.  Bacon 
Sheep'-P£n,*7i.  An  enclosure  for  sheep.  More. 
Sheep's'-Eye,  (sheps'i)  71.  A  modest,  diffidimt,  or  lovins 

look ;  a  kind  of  leer  ;  a  wishful  glance.  Dnjden. 
Sheep'-shXnk,*  71.  (JVaut.)    A  knot  in  a  rope,  made  to 

shorten  it.  Crabb. 
Sheefs'h£ad,'*'  71.   A  kind  of  fish,  much  esteemed  for 

food  :  -^a  silly  fellow.  Maxwell. 
Sheep'-shear-er,  7t.  One  who  shears  sheep. 
Sheep'-shear-IN&,  71.  Act  of  shearing,  or  time  of  shear. 

ing  sheep  ;  the  feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 
Sheep'-shear9,*7i.  pi.  Shears  for  shearing  sheep.  5amea 
Sheep'skIn,*  b.  The  skin  of  a  sheep.  Hebrews. 
Sheep»s'-SoR-r?l.,*  71.  A  perennial  species  of  dock.  Farnk 

Enaj. 
Sheep'-steal-eir,  71.  One  who  steals  sheep.  Burton, 
SHEEP'-STEAl^SNG,*n.  Thecrime  of  stealing  sheep  Farm. 

Ency. 
Sheep*s'-"WOOIi,*  (sheps'wftl)   71.  The  wool  of  a  sbeeji 

Booth. 
Sheep' wAlk,  (sh€p'w4wk)  71.  Pasture  for  sheep.  MUUm. 
Shiver,  a.  Pure  ;  clear  ;  unmingled.  Spenser. 
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|6n££R.,  ad.  Clean  ;  quick  j  at  once  ;  sheerly.  MUtov.  * 

SHEER,   V.   n.    [i.  sheered;  pp.    SHECRINGf    SHEERED.]    To 

deviate  or  turn  aside  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ship  or  a 
horse. —  To  sheer  off^  to  steal  away. 

Sheer,  v.  a.  To  mow  lightly  over.  Jennings.  [Local,  Eng- 
land.]    See  Shear. 

Bheer-hOlk,*  n.  An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  the 
loweri  or  gun,  deck,  and  furnished  with  sheers,  for  ship- 
ping and  unshipping  tiie  masts  of  other  vessels.  Falconer. 

fSHEER'LV,  ad.  At  once  ;  quite  j  absolutely.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Bheer^/  n.  pi.  {J^aut.)  Two  masts  or  spars,  lashed  to- 
gether at  or  near  the  head,  and  raised  to  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  masts  into  and  out  of  a 
vessel.  Brandc.     See  Shears. 

Sheer'wI-ter,*  71.  A  kind  of  sea-bird.  Hawkesworth. 

Sheet,  n.  A  broad  and  large  piece,  as  of  linen  or  cotton ; 
the  linen  or  cotton  cloth  for  a  bed :  —  as  much  paper  aa  is 
made  in  one  bodv  or  piece  j  the  quantity  of  paper  which 
receives  the  peculiar  folding  for  being  bound  in  a  book, 
or  in  common  use  for  writing.  — pi.  A  book  j  a  pamphlet. 
—  (JVaut.)  A  rope  fastened  to  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
corners  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the  wind. 

Sheet,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets }  to  infold  in  a  sheet; 
to  cover  as  with  a  sheet.  Shak. 

Bheet'-An-jCHPR,  (shet'Sngk-^r)  n.  [Formerly  shoot-an- 
chor.'] The  largest  anchor  in  a  ship,  which,  in  stress  of 
weather,  is  the  mariner's  last  refuge  :  — chief  support. 

Sheet'-c6p-p?R,*  n.  Copper  in  sheets.  Ure. 

Sheet'fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  sheet  contains.  Addison. 

SHEET'ma,  n.  Cloth  for  making  sheets. 

Sheet'-i-ron,*  (-i-urn)  n.  Iron  in  sheets.  Ency. 

SHEET'-L£AD,*n.  Lead  in  sheets.  Ure. 

Sheet'LJNG,*  n.  A  small  sheet.   WUberforce. 

SiiEiK,*  n.  A  chief,  or  a  title  of  respect,  among  the  Arabs: 
— among  Mahometans,  a  kind  of  priest  who  has  the  care 
of  a  mosque.  Th.  Campbell. 

3h£k'el,  (shgk'kl)  [shek'kl,  fF.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Rees ;  she'- 
kl,  S.  J.  F.  Jo. ;  she'kel,  P,]  n.  An  ancient  Jewish  coin, 
equal  in  value  to  about  2*.  Id.  sterling:  —  also  a  weight 
equal  to  about  a  half-ounce  avoirdupois. 

ShEk'j-nXh,*  or  She-Ki'nah,*  n.  See  Shechinah. 

riH^LD,  a.  Speckled ;  piebald.  Ray.  [South  and  east  of 
England.] 

Sh£l'da-fle,  a  A  chaffinch. 

Sh£ij'drake,  n.  A  beautiful  species  of  duck,  which  fre- 
quents the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  feeds  on  lish,  ma- 
rine insects,  &c. 

ShEl'dOck,  n.  The  female  or  hen  of  the  sheldrake. 

6h£lf,  n,  I  pi.  SHELVES.  A  platform,  a  plank,  or  board, 
fixed  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels :  —  a  sand-bank  in  the 
sea:— a  rock  under  shallow  water.  —  {Mining)  Fast 
ground ;  an  uneven  stratum  or  layer. 

SH£i*F'y,  a.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  shelves  ;  ehelvy. 

ShSlTj,  n.  [scyll^  scell,  Sax. ;  schale^  schelle,  Teut. ;  schale, 
Ger.]  The  hard  and  stony  covering  of  certain  fruits  and 
animals  ;  the  hard  covering  of  any  thing  ;  external  crust; 
the  covering  of  an  egg  :  —  the  outer  part  of  a  house :  —  a 
coarse  kind  of  coffin :  —  a  bomb,  or  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
to  be  filled  with  powder,  and  fired  from  a  mortar: — in 
poetry,  a  musical  instrument. 

BhIII'L,  v.  a.  [l.  SHELLED  ;  pp.  SHELLING,  SHELLED.]  To  take 

out  of  the  shell ;  to  strip  of  the  shell. 

ShSll,  V.  n.  To  fall  off,  as  broken  shells ;  to  cast  the  shell. 

Bh£l'-LXc,*  or  Sh£ll'-LXc,*  n.  Melted  lac  in  plates  ;  a 
substance  formed  by  an  insect,  and  deposited  in  different 
epecies  of  trees,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Asia.  Ure. 

ShELL'dDck,  n.  See  Shelduck. 

PhEll'-fIsh,m.  Fish  invested  with  a  hard  covering,  either 
testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters ;  mol- 
lusk. 

ShEll'-MXrl,*  n.  A  deposit  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
mixed  with  shells,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Brande. 

ShEll'-MEAT,  71.  Food  consisting  of  shell-fish.  Fidl&r. 

SHfiLLSi*  n.  pL  The  covering  of  the  cocoa,  used  for  food 
or  beverage  ;  the  drink  made  of  them.  Adams. 

flniLL'woRK,  (shgl'wiirk)  n.  Work  made  of,  or  trammed 
with,  shells.  Cotgrave. 

Bhel'lv,  o-  Abounding  with  shells  ;  consisting  of  shells. 

Sh£l't:er,  n.  That  which  covers  or  defends  ;  state  of  be- 
ing covered  ;  an  asylum ;  a  refuge  ;  a  retreat ;  a  cover  j  a 
protector;  protection. 

ShEl'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  sheltered  ;  pp.  sheltzrinq,  shel- 
tered.] To  cover  from  external  violence  ;  to  defend  ;  to 
protect ;  to  harbor  j  to  betake  to  cover;  to  cover  from  no- 
tice. 

8hEI/'t:]eR}  v.  n.  To  take  shelter ;  to  give  shelter. 

gHEL'TER-?R,*n.  One  who  shelters.  Ash. 

8h£l'ter-iLI:SS,  a.  Having  no  shelter.  Rojoe. 

tSHfiL'TER-V»  a.  Affording  shelter.  White. 

Sh£l'ti^,  (shel't?)  n.  A  small  Shetland  horse.  Martin. 

SHl5LVE,(sheiv)».  a.  [{.SHELVED  ;  pp.  SHELVIHt- SHELVED.] 

To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  put  aside. 
BHfiLV'jNG,  a.  Raised,  as  a  shelf;  sloping;  inclin.'ng. 
BHfiLV'y.  a.  Shallow ;  rocky ;  full  of  shelves  or  banks. 


She-mTi  |c,*  a.  Relatmg  to  Shem  or  h,s  descendantft,  n 

lating  tL  the  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan 

and  old  Phcenician,  languages;  Semitic.  Bostoorth. 
Sh£m'}-tI$m,*  n.  The  Shemitic  race,  character,  or  laa 

guage.  Salisbury, 
fSH^ND,  V.  a.   [sckenden,  D.]    [i.  sheitt;  pp.  SHENPiira, 

SHE  NT.]  To  ruin  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  blame  ;  to  overpower 

to  surpass,  Spenser. 
She-par'D(-4,'*'  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree  and  its 

fruit ;  the  buffalo  berry.  Farm.  Ency. 
Sh£p^h:^rd,  (sh^p'^rd)  n.   One  who  tends  sheep  in  the 

pasture  ;  a  herdsman  of  sheep :  — a  swain  ;  a  rural  lover* 

—  a  pastor  of  a  flock,  or  of  a  parish. 
Sh£:f'herd-£ss,  (shep'erd-gs;  n.  A  woman  who  tenoii 

sheep ;  a  rural  lass.  Sidney. 
tSH£p'HERD-ISH,  (-^rd-lsh)  a.  Pastoral.  Sidney. 
ShEp'hi;rd-lIn&,*  n.  A  little  shepherd.  fV.  Browne. 
8hEp'h^rd-L¥,  (shSp'erd-le)  a.  Pastoral ;  rustic.  Taylor 
Sh£p'hi:rd'§-Nee'dle,  n.  A  troublesome  weed ;  Venus** 

comb. 
SHfip'HERD'$-PtJRSE,  OT  -PoOCH,  71.  A  commoQ  weed. 
SHl!:p'HERD*$-Rdi>,  71.  A  plant ;  teasel. 
Sh£p'herd'§-^tJff,*  71.  A  plant ;  shepherd's-rod  Crahh. 
Shjer'bet,  orSH^R-BfiT',  [sher-bSf,  S.  fV.P.JEF.Ja.; 

sher'bet,  S.  Sm.  R.  JVb.  Ash^  Dyche.]  n.  [Pet.]  A  bever 

age  in  the  East,  somewhat  like  lemonade,  made  of  water, 

lemon-juice,  and  sugar,  or  of  bruised  raisins,  perfumed 

with  rose-water,  &:c. 
Sh^Rd,  71.  A  fragment  of  broken  earthenware.  See  Sharr 
Sme-reef'j*  or  Shir-rIffe'j*  n.  A  desceudant  of  M* 

hornet.  Malcom.    See  Sherif. 
Sh&r'iFj*  iu  An  Arabic  word,  which  signifies  noble^  Hills' 

triousy  and  a  title  given  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  ta 

those  who  are  descended  from  Mahomet ;  a  prince  or  gov* 

ernor,  as  of  Mecca.  P.  Cyc.  —  Written  also  scherifjsheretf^ 

shirriffey  and  sheriffe.    See  Scherif. 
ShEr'jff,  n.   The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  county.— 

Deputy  sheriff,  an  executive  officer  subordinate  to  tha 

sheriff. 
ShjSr'jff-al-ty,  n.  The  office  of  sheriff;  shrievalty.  [R.] 

See  Shrievalty. 
fSH£R'lFF-D&M,  ) 
fSHfiR'iFF-SHlP,   >7t.Officeof  sheriff;  shrievalty.  JoAtuoil 

jSHfiR'JFF-WlCK,  J 

Sh£r'rv,  n.  A  Spanish  wine,  so  called  from  Xeresj  in 
Spain.  Sherrisy  or  sherris  sacky  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  wine.  Shak.    See  Sacs. 

Shew,  (sho)  v.  a.  [{.shewed;  pp.  shewing,  shewn.]  Tn 
exhibit  to  view  ;  to  cause  to  see  ;  to  prove.  See  Show 

Shew,  (sho)  ti.  A  spectacle  ;  display.    See  Show. 

Shew'br£a»,*  (sho'bred)  n.  See  Showbread. 

Shew':^r,  (sho'^r)  n.  One  who  shews.  Huloet. 

ShI'as^*  n.  A  Mahometan  of  the  sect  of  Ali ;  a  Shiite, 
HamUtoju 

SHtB' bq-lMTS,  n.  [Heb.,  an  ear  of  com,  and  also  a  Jiood 
of  water.]  A  word  which  was  made  a  criterion,  whereby 
the  Gileadites  distinguished  the  Ephraimites  in  their  pro- 
nouncing s  for  sh ;  —  hence,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  cri< 
terion  or  watchword  of  a  party.  South. 

Shidb,  7u  a  piece  of  wood  split  off;  a  shingle ;  a  small, 
solid  piece  ;  a  billet.  Qrose.   [Local,  England.] 

Shie,*  v.  a.  To  toss  obliquely  ;  to  throw  askant.  Bulwer. 

Shield,  (sheld)  n.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor  held 
on  the  lefl  arm  to  ward  off  blows,  much  used  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder;  abuckler;  defence;  protection: 

—  one  who  defends ;  a  protector. 

Shield,  (sheld)  v.  a,  [i.  shielded  ;  pp.  shielding,  shield* 
ED.]  To  cover  with  a  shield  ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  sa- 
cure ;  to  keep  off. 
ShIft,  7).  Tu  [i.  shifted  ;  pp.  shifting,  shifted.]  To  move, 
to  change  ;  to  change  direction  ;  to  change  place ;  to  give 
place  to  other  things;  to  change  clothes;  to  resort  to 
some  expedient ;  to  act  or  live,  though  with  difficulty  j 
to  practise  indirect  methods;  to  take  some  method  tor 
safety. 
ShIft,  v.  a.  To  change ;  to  alter ;  to  transfer  from  a  plac* 
or  position  ;  to  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the  way ;  to 
change,  as  clothes  ;  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes. —  To  sh\fl 
off,  to  defer ;  to  put  away  by  some  expedient. 
ShIft,  7t.  Change;  alternation;  turn;  expedient ;  indirec* 
expedient;  last  resource:  —  fraud;  ai'tifice  ;  stratagem; 
subterfuge;  evasion;  elusory  practice:  —  a  woman's  uo- 
der-garment  or  linen,  Johnson, 
ShIft'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  shifted  or  changed.  Ask 
ShIft'er,  n.  One  who  shifts,  changes,  or  altars. 
ShIft'jng,  71.  Act  of  changing;  evasion;  fraud. 
SHlFT'}NG-Ly,  ad.  By  change;  cunningly  ;  deceitfully 
ShIft'ljess,  a.  Wanting  means  or  entrgy  ;  inefficient 
SHiFT'Liss-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  shiftless  manner.  Dr.  Alter 
ShIft'less-nEss,*  71.  The  state  of  bsirg  shiftless.  Adei^ 
SHlFT'¥,"a.  Changeable;  shifting.  Ed.  Reiu  [E.] 
ShI'ite,*  n.  A  heretic  or  sectarian  among  the  Mahomet' 
ans  ;  a  follower  of  Ali.  They  are  also  called  Shiahs,  and 
are  opposed  to  the  iStmnitcs.  P.  Cyc. 
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BnlLI*,  e.  fl.  Toahell.  Broekett.  [North  of  England.] 

BiilL'LiNG,  n.  An  English  coin,  of  the  value  of  19(i.  sier- 
ling ;  twelve  pence ;  lid,  t  one  twentieth  of  ti  pound. 

IhILL-J-shAll-I,  or  ShIl'lv-ShXl'lv,  (shll'^-shill'?)  A 
corrupt  reduplicati/3n  of  shall  /?  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  ? 
The  question  of  a  man  hesitating.  —  To  stand  sUll-I-shalh- 
I  \s  to  stand  hesitating. 

Bhi'i^v,  ad.  See  SHri.T. 

ShIm,*  n.  A  tool  used  in  tillage.  Farm.  Ency. 

tSHlM'MeR,».  n.  [«cAiffMrter7i,Ger.J  To  gleam.  Chaucer. 

BuiN,  n.  [sciua,  Sax. ;  schim^  Ger.J  The  fore  part  of  the  leg, 
or  tibia,  just  above  the  foot. 

Shine,  v.  n.  [akeiuan,  Goth. ;  scinan,  ^^^'L  [^*  8h°"»  o^ 
sHirvED  ;  jjp.  SHINING,  SHONE  OT  sHrNED.]  To  emit  rays  of 
light;  to  be  bright;  to  radiate;  to  glitttr ;  to  glisten;  to 
gleam;  to  be  glossy,  gay,  splendid,  beautiful,  eminent, 
or  conspicuous ;  to  be  propitious  ;  to  give  light,  real  or  fig- 
urative. 

rSHiNE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  shine.  Wicliffe. 

Shine,  n.  Fair  weather;  brightness  ;  splendor;  lustre.— A 
liking ;  fancy  ;  as,  to  take  a  shine  to  one.  [Colloquial,  U. 
S.j  A  disturbance;  a  row;  as,  "to  kick  up  a  shine." 
Broekett.  [Local,  England.] 

Shin'iir,*  n.  He  or  that  which  shines :  —  a  small  fish. 
(hmpbelL 

Shi'n^ss,  71.  See  Shynbss. 

ShIn'&le,  (shing'gl)  n.  [schindel^  Ger.,  from  scindula,  L.] 
A  thin  board  to  cover  houses ;  a  sort  of  tiling :  —  a  coarse 
gravel    See  Shikglbs, 

8HiN'Gl,E,  (shing'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  shingled;  pp.  shingling, 
3HINGLED.]  To  cover  with  shingles  or  tiles. 

ShYn'gler,*«.  One  who  shingles.  JodreU. 

ShIn'gle?,  (shing'glz)  n.  pi  [cingulum^  L.]  (JIferf.)  An 
eruptive  disease  j  a  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads 
round  the  body. 

Shin'ing,*?!.  Brightness;  splendor. 

BhTn'4NG,*  a.  Bright ;  splendid  ;  conspicuous. 

8hTn'jng-n£ss,  n.  Brightness;  splendor.  Spence. 

RlilN'Ty.*  71.  A  Scottish  game  ;  an  inferior  species  of  golf; 
the  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  the  game.  Jamieson. 

Shi'nv,  a.  Bright ;  splendid  ;  luminous.  Spenser. 

SuIp.  a  termination,  from  the  Saxon,  noting  quality  or  ad- 
junct, as,  \orAship  ;  or  office,  as,  stewardMi/i. 

SufP,  n.  [acipy  Sax.;  schip,  Teut.]  In  a  general  sense,  any 
large  sea-vessel ;  appropriately,  a  vessel  having  three 
masts,  each  composed  of  a  lower,  top,  and  top-gallant 
mast.   [fA  large  boat.  Matt.'\ 

ShIp,  w.  a.  \i.  SHIPPED  ;  pp.  shipping,  shipped.]  To  put  on 
board  a  ship  ;  to  transport  in  a  ship.  —  (JVau£.  j  To  receive 
into  the  ship ;  as,  "  to  ship  a  heavy  sea." 

ShIp'board,  (ship'bord)  ti.  A  plank  of  a  ship.  Eteh.    Sel- 
dom used  except  in  the  adverbial  phrase  on  shipboardy 
*     that  is^  in  a  ship. 

ShIp'-b6?,  n.  A  boy  that  serves  in  a  ship.  Shak. 

ShIp'-eu1ld-:e:r,*  Tt.  A  builder  of  ships.  Fowler. 

SH:tp'-BulLD-jNG,*7i.  The  art  of  building  ships.  Qmt.Mag. 

BH](p'-cJiR-P?N-TER,*7i.  A  builder  of  ships.  Lee. 

SiiIp'-chXn-dler,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  cordage,  sails, 
and  other  fur^niture  and  provisions  for  ships.  Page, 

ShIp'-cuAn-sler-v,'''  n.  The  business  and  commodities 
of  a  ship-chandler.  Adams. 

ShIp^fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  ship  will  hold.  TindalL 

ShIp'-HOLD-er,*  n.  An  owner  of  a  ship.  SmarL 

ShIp'lj^ss,  a.  Destitute  of  ships.  Oray. 

fSHKp'MJVN,  n.  Sailor  ;  seaman.  Sliak. 

BhIp'mAs-ter,  Tt.  A  commander  or  master  of  a  ship. 

ShIp'mate,*  n.  One  who  serves  in  the  same  ship.  Taylor 

Ship'Ment,*  71.  Act  of  shipping  ;  transportation.  Smart. 

ShIp'-M6n-ey,  (ship'mun-e)7i.  A  famous  tax  imposed  by 
tjharles  I.  of  England,  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment The  sheriff  of  each  county  was  directed  to  pro- 
vide a  ship  for  the  king's  service,  accompanied  by  written 
instructions,  appointing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  in- 
stead of  it.  Brande. 

BhIp'-Own-er,*  n.  One  who  owns  a  ship.  Qw.  Rev. 

EmIp'p^n,  n.  A  stable;  a  cowhouse.  Chaucer i  Ray.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] 

SHiP'PER,*  n.  One  who  ships ;  a  master  of  a  ship.  Holinahed. 

BhTp'ping,  n.  Ships  and  vessels  of  navigation  generally  or 
collectively  ;  a  fleet ;  tonnage  :  — passage  in  a  ship. 

BhTp'shape,"' af2.  In  a  seamanlike  manner.  Smart. 

BhIp'worm,*  71.  A  testaceous  animal  that  adheres  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  ships  coming  from  India.  Crabb. 

BBtp'WR£cK,  (ship'rek)  n.  The  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea;  the 
destruction  of  a  ship  by  rocks  or  shelves :  —  the  parts  of  a 
shattered  ship :  — destruction  ;  miscarriage. 

BhIp'WR6ck,  D.  a.  [i.  shipwbecked;  pp.  shipwrecking, 
shipwrecked.]  To  sink,  dash,  or  destroy,  as  a  ship  at 
sea  ;  to  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows  ;  to  make 
to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck. 

BhIp'wright,  (-rit)  ti.  A  builder  of  ships  ;  ship-carpenter. 

Bhi-rXz',*  or  Shj-raZ',*  ti.  A  Persian  wine  from  Shiraz. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

IIShTre,  or  SHIRE,  [ahEr,  JV.  P.  J.  Sm. ;  shir,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. 


Wb.i  snir  or  sh€r,  F.]  n.  A  teuUoilftl  division,  a  coun 
ty ;  so  much  of  a  kingdom  or  state  ai  is  under  one  sheriff 
{K^**"  The  pronunciation  of  this  wora  is  veiy  irregular, 
as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the  I&nguage  whera 
the  final  e  does  not  produce  the  long  diphthongal  sound 
of  t  when  the  accent  is  on  it ;  but  this  irregularity  is  sd 
fixedas  to  give  the  regular  sound  a  pedantic  stiffness. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  however,  hava 
adopted  this  sound,  in  wiiich  they  have  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Smith;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Keniick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  irregular  sound  ;  W 
Johnston  gives  both,  but  places  the  irregular  first.  It  may 
likewise  be  observea  that  this  word,  when  unaccented  at 
the  end  of  words,  as,  JSTottinffhamshire,  Wiltshire^  &c.,  is 
always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ee."  Walker. 

llfSHiRE'MOTE,  n.  Anciently,  a  county  court;  a  meeting 
of  the  persons  of  a  county  on  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. Burke. 

IIShIre'-Reeve,*  n.  A  reeve  or  steward  of  a  shire.  Burk*. 

Shirk.,  V.  n.  [i.  shirked  ;  pp.  shirking,  shirked.]  To  sharks 
y)  practise  mean  or  artfdl  tricks ;  to  live  scantily  or  by 
using  expedients.  Orimstone.  See  Shark. 

Shirk,  v,  a.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks ;  to  shark.  Bp 
Rainbow.  To  get  off  from  ;  to  avoid.  Smart. 

Shirk,*  n.  A  sharping,  tricking  fellow  ;  a  shark.  Scott. 

Sh'trk'ing,*  n.  The  practice  of  mean  tricks ;  sharkinjf 
Qu.  Pev. 

fSHiRL,  a.  Shrill.  See  Shrill.  Huloet. 

Shirt,  n.  The  under  linen  or  cotton  garment  of  a  man. 

Shirt,  v.  a.  [i.  shirted  ;  pp.  shirting,  shikted.]  To  cob 
er  ;  to  clothe,  as  in  a  shirt. 

Shirt'jng,*  M.  Cloth  for  shirts.  McCvlloch, 

Shirt'less,  a.  Wanting  a  shirt.  Pope. 

ShIst,*  ShTs'TOSE,  {Min.)  See  Schist,  and  Schistosb 

SuIt'tah,  71.  A  sort  of  precious  wood.  Isaiah. 

ShIt'tim,  n.  A  sort  of  precious  wood,  of  which  Moset 
made  the  greatest  part  of  the  tables,  altars,  and  planka 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle.  Calmet. 

tSnlT'TLE,  a.  Wavering;  unsettled.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

ShIt'tle-cOck,  n.  See  Shuttlecock. 

tSHtT^TLE-Nfiss,  71.  Unsettiedness  ;  inconstancy.  Barret. 

Skive,  [shlv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  shiv,  Wb.]  n, 
[sehyfjU.]  [A  slice  of  bread.  fVamer.  A  thick  splinter  or 
lamina  cut  off.  Boyle.]  A  little  piece  or  fragment ;  tha 
woody  part  of  flax  ;  called  in  Scotland  shooes  and  shaws, 
Jamieson.  —  Often  pronounced  in  the  U.  S.  shiv. 

ShIv'er,  V.  a.  [i.  shivered;  pp  shivering,  shivered.} 
To  break  by  one  act  into  many  parts  ;  to  shatter. 

ShIv'eb,  v.  n.  [skejiur,  Icel. ;  huyvercn,  Teut.]  To  quake  j 
to  tremble ;  to  shudder,  as  with  cold  or  fear :  —  to  break 
into  many  parts. 

ShIv'er,  n.  One  fragment  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken;  a  little  piece:  —  a  shaking  fit;  atremor: — a 
spindle.  —  (JVaue.)  A  wheel  fixed  in  a  channel  ur  block. 

SHiv':^R-lNG,  71.  Act  of  trembling  ;  shuddering;  division, 

ShIv':^r  V,  a.  Loose  as  to  coherence  ;  incompact ;  easy  to 
sbiv-ei. 

Shoad,*  n.  (Min.)  A  train  of  metallic  stones,  serving  to  di 
rect  miners  in  the  discovery  of  mines  ;  a  stone  containing 
ore  mixed  with  rubbish.  Francis. 

Shoad'stone,  71.  A  dark,  liver-colored  stone  ;  a  fragment 
broken  off  from  an  iron  vein. 

Sh5al,  (shol)  71.  A  crowd ;  a  great  multitude ;  a  throng  ;  a 
large  number  together,  as  of  fish;  — a  shallow  ;  a  sand- 
bank :  —  a  shallow  piece  of  water. 

Sh5al,  v.  n.  To  crowd ;  to  throng.  Chapmaiu  To  bR  oi 
grow  shallow.  Milton. 

Shoal,  a.  Shallow  ;  obstructed  by  banks. 

Sh6al'}-n£s3,  71.  State  of  being  shoaly  ;  shallowness 

Shoal'y,  a.  Full  of  shoals ;  full  of  shallow  places. 

Sh6ck,  ti.  [choc,  Pr. ;  schock^  Teut.]  Conflict ;  violent 
collision;  concussion;  external  violence ;  conflict  of  en- 
emies ;  sudden  impression  of  fear,  dread,  or  abhorrence  \ 
offence  ;  impression  of  disgust :  —  a  pile  of  12  slieaves  (•( 
grain  ;  a  stook  ;  a  hattock  :  — a  shaggy  dog. 

Sh6ck,  u.  a.  [scAocften,  Ger.]  [t.  shocked;  ;?;7.  shocking, 
shocked.]  To  strike  with  disgust,  dread,  >t  ahnorrence  ; 
to  shake  by  violence ;  to  meet  force  with  force ;  to  en 
counter;  to  offend  ;  to  disgust :  —  to  appall ;  to  terrify  ;  to 
affright :  —  to  make  up  into  shocks. 

ShOck,  u.  n.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence.  Pope.  To  ha 
offensive  :  —  to  pile  sheaves  into  shocks. 

Sh5ck'-D6g,*  n.  A  dog  having  very  long,  silky  hair. 
Booth. 

Shock'-h£ad-ed,*  a.  Having  thick,  bushy  hair.  Booth. 

ShScr'ing,*  a.  That  shocks ;  offensive ;  disgusting ;  dread- 
ful ;  frightful. 

SH6cK'mG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  disgust ;  offensively. 

ShGd,  1.  &  p.  from  Shoe.  See  Shoe. 

Sh6d'dy,*  a.  Noting  a  mill  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  yarn  from  old  wOoUen  cloths  and  refuse  goods.  Mo 
Culloch. 

Shoe,  (sh6)  n.  ,•  pi.  SHdE§,  [anciently,  shoon.]  The  covcf 
of  the  foot ;  a  protection  or  covering  for  the  foot ;  an] 
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Cblng  resembling  n  jhoe  ;  an  iron  placed  under  the  foot, 
as  of  a  horse  : — «  \ang  plate  or  bar  of  iron,  or  a  piece 
of  wood,  fastened  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or  a 
Bled  :  —  the  part  at  Ihe  bottom  of  a  water-trunk  or  leaden 
pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water:-— a  i>ort  of 
drag  or  contrivance  for  stopping  a  carriage  wheel. — 
(JVaut.)  A  block  of  wood,  appended  to  an  anchor^ 

CH{Se,  (shd)  V.  a.  [i.  SHOD  ;  pp.  shoeing,  shod.]  To  fit  the 
foot  with  a  shoe  ;  used  commonly  of  horses:  —  to  cover 
the  bottom  of. 

Shoe'blXck,  (shd'bl&k)  n.  One  who  cleans  shoes. 

6HdB'Bt,XcK-^R,*  H.  Same  »s  shoeblack.  OenUMag, 

Bhoe'boI^,  (shd'bbi)  n.  A  boy  that  cleans  shoes.  Saift. 

SHOE'-BtJc-KLE,*  n.  A  buckle  for  the  shoe.  McCulloch. 

«3h6e'|ng-Horn,  (sh6'ing-h(jrn)  n.  A  born  used  to  facili- 
tate putting  on  a  shoe.  [Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction 
ia  facilitated  ;  any  thing  used  as  a  medium  :  in  contempt. 
Spectator.] 

Bh6e'-lXtch-?t,*  «.  That  which  fastens  a  shoe.  MUon. 

6h6e'-l£ath-?r,*  n.  Leather  for  shoes.  McCulloch. 

Shoe'l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  shoes.  Ih-ayton.  , 

6hoe'mak-$r,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  shoes. 

Bhoe'mak-jng,*  n.  The  business  of  making  shoes.  Mc- 
Culloch. 

Sho'er,  n.  One  who  fits  the  foot  with  a  shoe. 

Sh6e'strXp,*  n.  A  strap  for  a  shoe.  .^sh. 

ShSe'strIng,  71.  A  string  with  which  a  shoe  is  tied, 

Bhoe'tie.,  (sho'tX)  ?t.  A  shoestring.   Crasliaw. 

fSHde,  71.  violent  concussion  ;  a  shock.  Dryden, 

JShog,  v.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  shock.  fVicliffe. 

ISHdG-,  V.  n.  To  move  off;  to  be  gone  ;  to  jog.  Hall.  [Low.] 

|Sh6&'g}NG-,  n.  Concussion  ;  agitation.  Harwar, 

8h6g'gle,  v.  a.  To  shake ;  to  joggle.  Pegge.  [Local,  Eng.] 

BHdNE,  or  Shone,  [shon,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Kenrick, 
Etphinston;  shon,  E.  fVb,;  shun,  p.;  shon  orshSn,  K.] 
i,  from  Shine.  See  Shine. 

8h66,*  mterj.  or  v.  n.  imperative  and  dtfecUve.  Begone ;  go 
away.  Lemon.  A  word  used  to  drive  away  fowls,  sheep, 
&c.    Written  also  shough^  shu,  and  shue. 

Bhook,  (shQk)  [shflk,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Sni.  fVb. ;  sh6k,  TV.  Ja. 
K.]  i.  from  Shake.  See  Shake. 

Shook,*  (shflk)  n.  The  timber  or  staves  of  a  hogshead 

prepared  for  use :  —  boards  for  boxes.  Adams. 
■  fSHdaN.  See  Shoe. 

Rh66t,  v.  a.  [i,  shot;  pp.  shooting,  shot,  fsHOTTEN.]  To 
discharge,  so  that  the  thing  dischfirged  shall  fly  with  speed 
or  violence  j  to  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun  ;  to  let 
oif ;  to  strike  with  any  thing  shot :  — to  emit  new  parts,  as 
a  vegetable ;  to  emit ;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth  ;  to  push  sud- 
■  denly  i  to  push  forward:  —  to  fit  to  each  other  by  planing: 
—  to  pass  through  with  swiftness.  —  To  be  shot  of,  to  be 
discharged  or  cleared  of.  Todd.  [Colloquial.] 
-€h66t,  V   n.   To  perform  the  act  of  sliooting;  to  germi- 
nate -y  to  increase  in  vegetable  growth  ;  to  form  itself  into 
any  shape  by  emissions  from  a  radical  particle ;  to  be 
emitted  ;  to  protuberate ;  to  jut  out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  ; 
to  become  any  thing  by  sudden  growth  ;  to  move  swiftly ; 
:  to  dart ;  to  feel  a  quick,  glancing  pain. —  To  shoot  forthj 
to  sprout ;  to  bud. —  To  shoot  outj  to  project ;  to  protrude. 

HBhoot,  71.  [Act  of  propelling.  Bacon.  Act  of  striking.  Shale] 
A  branch  Issuing  from  the  main  stock.  [A  young  swine. 
Cotgrave.  See  Shote.] 

-&h5ot':^r,  7u  One  who  shoots ;  a  gunner. 

Bhoot'inCt,  71.  Act  of  emitting,  as  from  a  gun  or  bow  ;  the 
practice  of  discharging  guns:  —  asensation  of  quick  pain. 

-Bhoot'ing-StXr,*  71.  A  meteor  often  seen,  of  which  tlie 
origin  and  nature  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Brande. 
'-BHdP,  n,  [echoppe^  Fr.]  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold  ;  a 
place  for  retailing  goods  or  merchandise :  —  a  room  or  build- 
ing in  which  manufactures  are  carried  on  ;  a  work-place. 

iSh6p,  v.  n.  To  frequent  shops;  as,  "They  are  shopping." 

BhSp'bTll,*  n.  An  advertisement  of  a  shop-keeper's  busi- 
ness, or  list  of  his  goods,  printed  separately  for  distribu- 
tion.  Oioen, 

Bh&p'BOARD,  71.  A  board  on  which  any  work  is  done. 

BndP'BOOK,  (sh5p'biik)  n.  A  book  in  which  a  tradesman 
keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

i3h6p'-bo$,*  n.  A  boy  employed  in  a  shop.  Ash. 

tSHOPE^  Old  pret.  of  Shape.    Shaped.  Spenser. 

BHdp'K££F-ER,7i.  A  trader  who  sells  in  a  shop;  a  retailer. 

SH0p'KEEP-iJrG,*7i.  The  business  of  keeping  a  shop.  Ash. 

SH6p'LiFT-?B,  n.  One  who,  under  pretence  of  buying, 
steals  goods  out  of  a  shop ;  a  shop-thief. 

SH6p'LlFT-jNa,  71.  The  crime  of  a  shoplifter. 

ShOp'like,  a.  Low  ;  vulgar  ;  common.  B.  Jonson. 

Sh6p'-maid,*  71.  A  young  woman  wKo  attends  in  a  shop. 
JodrelL 

ShSp'M^n,  n.  A  shopkeeper ;  one  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

BH6P-6c'RA-cy,*  71.  The  body  of  shopkeepers.  Ec.  Rev, 

BhOp'ping,*  n.  The  act  of  frequenting  shops.  Byron. 

Bh6p'-r£nt,*  n.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  shop.  Burrow. 

BhOp'-wIn-dow,*  71.  The  window  of  a  shop.  Ash. 

!3H(!ip'woM-^IT,*  (-wQm-jin)  ti.  A  woman  who  serves  in  a 
■hop.  Maundy, 


Shor'a^e,*  n.  {Lav))  Duty  paid  for  goods  brought  oniboM 
Crabb. 

tSHORE,  %.  from  Sliear,  Sheared.  See  Shear. 

Shore,  ti.  Land  bordering  on  the  sea,  or  on  a  lake ;  tin 
coast  of  the  sea;  the  bank  of  ariver:  —  the  support  of 
building;  a  buttress.    [A  drain;  a  sewer.  See  Sewer.] 

Shore,  v.  a.  [schoorsn:,  Teut.]  [t.  shored;  pp.  sHORina- 
shored.]  To  prop;  to  support.  [fTo  set  on  shore.  ShaA.\ 

Shoreu,  (shord)  a.  Having  a  bank  or  shore.  Mir.  for  Mag 

Sh5re'lXnd,*  71.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore  or  sea-beach. 
Loudon. 

Shorg'less,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast ;  boundless. 

Shore'weed,*  71.  A  perennial,  aquatic  plant.  Farm^  Eney, 

Shorl'jng,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  after  shearing ;  tha 
living  animal  when  shorn  : — the  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheey 
shorn. 

Shorn,  [shern,  JV.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ,-  shBra,  S.]  p. 
from  Sliear.    See  Shear. 

Short,  a.  Not  long ;  not  long  in  space  or  extent;  not  long 
in  time  or  duration :  —  not  adequate ;  defective  ;  imperfect ; 
not  reaching  the  intended  point;  scanty;  wanting;  urt- 
row  ;  contracted :  —  brittle  ;  friable  ;  breaking  quickly :  — 
laconic;  brief;  concise;  compendious-  succinct. 

Short,  71.  A  summary  account  Sltak.  — pi.  Coarse  floury 
bran;  refuse  of  corn.— /tisAot^,  summarily  ;  in  few  words. 

Short,  ad.  Not  long ;  shortly.  —  It  is  used  in  compositioD 

fSHORT,  V.  n.  To  fail ;  to  be  deficient;  to  decrease 

■(■Short,  tj.  fl.  To  abbreviate  ;  to  shorten.  Chaucer. 

Short'-armed,*  (-irind)  a.  Having  short  arms.  Shak. 

Short'-b1li.ed,*  (-bild)  a.  Having  a  short  bill.  Ash. 

Short'-br£athed,*  (-brfitht)  a.  Having  a  short  breath, 
asthmatic.  Joh-nson. 

Short'cake,*  71.  Cake  or  pastry  in  which  butter  or  lard 
is  mixed  with  flour.  Forty. 

Siiort'-c6m-jng,*  n.  Defective  performance;  deficiency 
as  to  duty.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers  i  Qm.  Rev. 

Short-dat':ed,  a.  Having  little  time  to  run.  Sandys, 

Short'-eared,*  (~Srd)  a.  Having  short  ears.  PenjianU 

Short'en,  (shdr'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  shortened  ;  pp.  shortening, 
shortened.]  To  make  short;  to  contract;  to  abbreviate; 
to^  curtail ;  to  abridge  ;  to  reduce ;  to  confine  ;  to  lop. 

Short'en,*  v.  n.  To  grow  short;  to  be  diminished.  Sw\ft 

Short'en-er,*  n.   He  or  that  which  shortens.  Sioifi,  -■ 

Short'en-Ing,*  (shdr'tn-ing)  ti.  Act  of  making  short:  — 
something  that  makes  paste  short  and  friable,  as  butter 
lard,  &c.  Furby. 

Siiort'-fIn-jG1?red,*  a.  Having  short  fingers.  Ash. 

Short'-foot-eu,*  (-fut-ed)  a.  Having  short  feet.  Ash. 

Short'-hAired,*  (-bird)  a.  Having  short  hair.  Pennant. 

Short'hXnd,  71.  A  contracted  method  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  rapidity ;  stenography ;  brachygraphy. 

Short'-horned,*  (-hornd)  a.  Having  short  horns.  HiU. 

SHORT'-LfiGGED,*  (-iegd)  ffi.  Having  short  legs.  Loudoiu 

Short'-lived,  (-llvd)  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long. 

Short'ly,  ad.  Q,uickly  ;  soon :  —  concisely ;  briefly. 

SHORT'-NiSCKED,*  a.  Having  a  short  neck.  Wilson. 

Short'ness,  71,  Uuality  of  being  short ;  brevity ;  conciBo* 
ness. 

SHORT'-N69ED,*a.  Having  a  short  nose.  Ash. 

Short'-rIb,  71.  One  of  the  lower  or  false  ribs  ;  bastard  rib 

Shobt'sight,*  (-sit)  71.  A  defect  of  sight.  Good. 

Short'-sight-ed,  (-sit-ed)  a.  Unable  to  see  far;  — said 
of  corporeal  sight,  but  more  commonly  of  intellectual 
sight ;  nearsighted. 

Short-sIght'?d-n£ss,  (-sIt'ed-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 
shortsighted  ;  nearsightedness  ;  defect  of  sight. 

Short '-tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  short  tail.  PennaTit- 

Sh5rt'-waist-ed,  a.  Having  a  short  waist  or  body. 

Short'-wInd-ed,  a.  Short-breathed  ;  asthmatic. 

Short'-wInged,  a.  Having  abort  wings. 

Short'-Wit-ted,  a.  Simple;  scant  of  wit.  Hales. 

Shor'y,  a.  Lying  near  the  coast ;  having  shores.  B7i7"7ict.[R.j 

Sh6t,  I.  &  p.  from  ShooU  See  Shoot. 

Sh6t,  n.  {schot^  D.]  pU  SHOT  or  SHOTS.  That  which  ii 
discharged  ;  an  arrow,  bullet,  &c  ;  a  very  small  granular 
buUetof  lead,  used  for  small  game  :  —  any  thing  emitted , 
act  of  shooting  ;  the  flight  of  a  missile  weapon.  —  [escot^ 
Fr.]  A  sum  charged  ;  a  reckoning.  Shak,  See  Scot. 

Shote,  71.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Cartito.  —  A  young 
hog;  a  pig  partially  grown.  {jCT  This  old  English  word 
is  written  in  different  forms  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  England.  Cotgrave  (1611)  spells  it  shote^  shoaty  and 
shootj  and  defines  it,  "  a  hog  that  is  a  year,  or  under  a 
year,  old."  Bailey,  Martin,  and  Johnson,  spell  it  shoot, 
Ainsworth,  shote;  Ash,  sheat;  Lemon,  shoti  Moor  and 
Forhy^  shot  and  shoatj  Holloway,  *Ao«t  and  sheet;  Ray, 
sheatj  shote,  and  shoot ;  and  Ray  remarks,  that  "  In  Essex 
they  called  it  a  shote." — In  this  country,  the  common 
form  is  shote^  used  for  a  young  hog,  and  also  applied  to  a 
man,  in  contempt ;  as,  "a  poor  shote." 

Sh6t'-fbee,  a.  Clear  of  the  reckoning ;  scot-free.  Shak. 
Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot ;  not  injured.  FeJtham. 

Sh6t'-Gauge,*  n.  An  instrument  for  nieasunr^g  Iht 
diameter  of  shot.  Orabb. 
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•h5t'ten,  (shol'tn)  a.  Having  ejected  tae  spaw^  Dry- 
den,  Curdled  by  too  long  keeping:  —  shooting  vM  into 
angles  :  —  sprained  ;  dislocated.  Shak. 

BuquftH,  shQk)  n,  A  shaggy  dog ;  a  shock.  Shak.  See 
Shock. 

Ehough,  ;8h6)  interj,  [a/tcucAen,  Ger.]  An  exclamntion 
used  in  driving  away  fowls:  written  by  Forby^  Brockett, 
&;c.,  shoo    See  Shoo. 

BhoOld,  'shad)  V.  n.  [sehuU^  Tent. ;  skulde^  pi.  ahulden^ 
old  Eng.j  Jin  auxiliary  and  defective  verb,  denoting  obli- 
gation, duty,  possibility,  or  contingency.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  preterite  of  sltall;  and  it  is  used  to  form  the 
past  tenses  of  the  potential  moodj  but  it  is  likewise 
used  in  the  conditional  present  and  future  tenses, — 
"He  shoiUd  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday."  "He  should 
do  right  now  and  always."  *'  If  I  should  see  him,  or 
should  I  see  him  to-morrow,  I  will  inform  him  "  In  the 
first  instance,  should  is  used  in  the  past  tense  ;  in  the 
second,  in  the  present;  and  in  the  third,  in  the  future. 
—  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Johnson: 
"1.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used  in  the  con- 
junctive [potential]  mood,  of  which  the  signification  is 
not  easily  fixed. — 3.  /  should  go,  it  is  my  business  or 
duty  logo. — 3. ff/  should  go^\{  it  happens  that  I  go. — 
4.  Thou  shotddst  gOy  thou  oughtest  to  go. — 5.  if  thou 
shouldst  g-o,  if  it  happens  that  thou  goest.  —  6,  The 
Bame  significations  are  joined  in  all  the  other  persons, 
singular  and  plural." 

Shoul'der,  (shol'der)  n.  [seuldrej  Sax.;  seholder,  Teut.] 
The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body ;  the  cor- 
responding joint  in  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  particu- 
larly of  an  edible  animal ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  ;  a 
rising  part;  a  prominence: — a  sustaining  power;  sup- 
port. 

Buouli'D^R,  (shdIMer)  v.  a,  [i.  shoul-dered  ;  pp.  shoui/- 
OERINO,  sHouLDHRED.j  To  push  With  iusolence  and  vio- 
lence ;  to  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

8uoul'd]e:r.-B£:i.t,  n.  A  belt  placed  across  the  shoulder. 

BHdUL'D^R-BLADE,  71.  The  bone  of  the  shoulder;  the 
scapula. 

Shoul'd]br-ClXp-p:er,  n.  A  sheriff's  officer ;  a  bailiff:  — 
one  who  uses  great  freedom.  Shak. 

EHOUL'DER-KNdT,  71.  An  epaulet ;  a  knot  of  lace  or 
ribbon  worn  on  the  shoulder.  Swift.  [^^^' 

Bhoul'der-suot'ten,  (-shot'tn)a.  Strained  intheshoul- 

Bhoul'der-SlIp,  n.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  SwfL 

BhoOt,  n.  A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  exulta- 
tion ;  a  plaudit ;  applause. 

BhoCt,  v.  n.  [i.  SHOUTED  ;  pp  sHouxirra,  shouted.]  To 
cr^  in  triumph  or  exultation. 

ShoOt,  v.  a.  To  utter  or  treat  with  shouts.  Bp.  Hall. 

BhoOt':?r,  «.  One  who  shouts.  Drydm. 

SHoOT'fNG-,  71.  Act  of  shouting;  applause;  exultation. 

Bh6t£,  (shiiv)  V.  a.  [schuyffen,  schuyven,  Teut.]  {i.  shoved  ; 
pp.  SHOVING,  SHOVED.]  To  push  by  main  strength;  to 
propel;  to  press  against;  to  push 

BhSve,  (shuv)  V.  n.  To  push  forward  before  one ;  to  move 
in  a  boat,  not  by  oars,  but  a  pole. 

BudvE,  (shav)  71.  The  act  of  shoving ;  a  push.  Swift, 

tSuSvE'-GRoAT,*  71.  A  sort  of  game.  Shak. 

SBdv^EL,  (shuv'vl)  71.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
broad  blade,  or  a  scoop,  and  a  handle. 

bHdv'EL,  (shuv'vl)  V.  a.  [L  shoVeli.ed  ;  pp.  shovelling, 
SHOVELLED.]  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel ;  to 
gather  or  take  up  in  large  quantities. 

IShSv'el-^rd,  (shiiv'vl-sird)  n.  Shoveller;  a  bird. 
Browne. 

BHdv'Eli-BOARD,  (shuv'vl-bSrd)  n,  A  long  board  on 
whit. h  a  play  is  performed  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a 
mark  ;  one  of  the  pieces  of  metal  so  used.  Dryden. 

Biidv'EL-FOL,*  n. ;  pi.  shoyeleuls.  As  much  as  a 
shovel  wilt  hold.  Qu.  Reo. 

Enfiv-'EL-iiER,  (shuv'vl-^r)  71.  One  who  shovels:  — a  spe- 
cies of  duck,  having  a  long,  broad  bill. 

Chow,  ^bo)  v.  a.  {sceawan.  Sax. ;  sdiowen,  D.]  [t.  showed  ; 
jip.  SHOWING,  SHOWN.]  To  exhibit  to  view;  to  make  to 
see ;  to  perceive  or  know ;  to  display ;  to  direct ;  to  give 
proof  of ;  to  prove ;  to  publish ;  to  inform  ;  to  teach  ;  to 
make  known ;  to  explain  ;  to  expound ;  to  discover  j  to 
point  out. —  To  show  off,  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  ostenta- 
tiously, g:;^  '*  This  word  ia  frequently  written  shew  ;  but 
since  it  is  always  pronounced,  and  often  written  sAow, 
which  is  favored  likewise  by  the  Dutch  schowen^  I  have  ad- 
justed the  orthography  to  the  pronunciation."  Dr.  John- 
son. —  In  the  English  dictionaries  which  preceded  that  of 
Johnson,  this  word  is  printed  shew ;  and  in  nearly  all  those 
which  have  appeared  since  that  of  Johuson,  it  is  printed 
Mhowi  yet,  notwithstanding  the  orthography  show  "is 
favored  by  the  Dutch  seAowert,'*  by  the  pronunciation,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  dictionaries  in  common  use,  the 
form  shew  maintains  its  ground  by  perhaps  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  best  authors. 

JuoW,  (sho)  V.  n.  To  appear ;  to  look ;  to  have  appear- 
ance ;  to  make  an  exhibition. 


Show,  (shS)  n.  A  spectacle ;  something  publicly  ezponi 
to  view  for  money;  external  or  superficial  apptarance 
not  reality ;  ostentatious  display  ;  parade  ;  ostentation 
public  appearance ;  contrary  to  concealment ;  semblance 
likeness ;  speciousness ;  exhibition ;  pomp. 

Sh6w'-BTi.l,*  71.  A  large  sheet  of  paper  with  an  adver 
tisement  printed  on  it  in  large  letters.  R.  B.  Carter. 

Sh6w'-br£ad,  or  SHEW'rBRfeAD,  (sha'brSd)  n.  Amonf 
the  Jews,  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  representing  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  placed  weekly  on  the  golden  tables  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  afterwards  lawfully  eaten  only  by  tiie 
priests. 

Show'^r,  (sho'?r)  n.  One  who  shows ;  an  exhibiter 

Sho*'er,  (shba'?r)  71.  A  copious  faU  of  rain  or  hail,  of 
short  duration;  a  copious  fall  or  distribution  of  any 
thing;  something  shed  or  poured  down. 

Sho^'er,  (shiJil'er)  v.  a.  [i.  showered  ;  pp,  sHowERiif^i 
SHOWERED,]  To  wct  or  drowu  with  rain  ;  to  pour  down  j 
to  distribute  or  bestow  liberally, 

SHb"^'ER,  (shBfi'er)  v.  n.  To  rain  in  showers. 

ShoW'er-j-n£ss,'*  n.  The  state  of  being  showery,  Scott, 

SH6\V'ER-Ii£ss,  a.  Without  showers.  .Armstrong, 

ShoiV'er-v,  a.  Raining  in  showers  ;  rainy. 

Show'-GlXss,*  n.  A  show-man's  glass  ;  a  mirror.  Cotopar 

SHOw'j-Ly,  ad.  In  a  showy  manner. 

Show'i-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  showy,  [Swift 

Show'Jsh,  a.    Splendid;  jtaudy ;   showy;   ostentatious 

Show'-MXn,*  n. ;  pi,  show'-m£n.  One  who  exhibits 
shows.  Coolc 

Shown,  (sh6n)jj.  from  Show.  See  Show, 

Show'-Place,*  71.  A  place  for  public  exhibitions,  Shak. 

SHOW'y,  a.  Splendid  ;  gaudy  ;  ostentatiously  fine. 

IShrAg,  v.  a.  To  lop  ;  to  trim  ;  as,  to  shrag  trees,  Huloet, 

JShrXg,  n.  A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Huloet. 

J-ShrXo'ser,  71.  A  lopper;  one  that  trims  trees.  Huloet. 

SHrXm,*  v.  a.  To  shrivel ;  to  pinch.  Holloway.  **  Shrammed 
with  cold."  Buller.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fSHRXNK,  %.  from  Shrink.  Shrunk.  See  Shrink. 

JShrXp,    i  n.  A  place  baited  with  chaff  tr  entice  birdsL 

fSHEAPE,  {      Bp.  Bedell. 

ShrXp'nel-l,*  a.  (Oannery)  Applied  to  sh^is  which  ar» 
filled  with  musket-balls  to  be  projected  by  an  explosion. 
Brande, 

ShrSd,  v.  a.  [i.  shred;  pp,  shredding,  shred,]  To  cut 
into  small  pieces. 

Shr£d,  71.  A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  strip ;  a  fragment. 

Shr£d'ding,  n.  Act  of  cutting  off;  what  is  cut  off. 

ShrEd'dv,*  a.  Consisting  of  shreds  or  fragments.  Palmer, 

Shrew,  (shru)  tu  A  peevish,  brawling  woman ;  a  scold  ;  a 
termagant:  — a  shrewmouse.  See  Bhrewmouse. 

fSHREW,  (shrtS)  V.  a.  To  beshrew  ;  to  curse.  Chaucer, 

Shrewd,  (shrfld)  a.  [The  participle  of  the  verb  shrew,\ 
[Originally,  malicious ;  mischievous ;  bad  ;  painful ; 
dangerous;  shrewish.  Shak.]  Artful;  cunning;  saga- 
cious  ;  sensible  ;  sharp-sighted ;  acute  ;  keen  ;  pene- 
trating; arch;  sly.  —  "A  man  of  shrewd  discernment." 
Qu.  Reo. 

Shrewd'ly,  (shrild'l?)  ad.  In  a  shrewd  manner ;  cun- 
ningly ;  slyly ;  with  good  guess. 

Shrewd'n^ss,  (shriid'nes)  n.  (Quality  of  being  shrewd  j 
sagacity  ;  cunning ;  archness. 

Shrew'ISH,  (shd'ish)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew 
froward  ;  petulantly  clamorous.  Shak. 

Sheew'ish-ly,  (shrti'ish-l^)  ad.  Petulantly;  peevishly 
frowardly.  Shak. 

Shbew'jsh-n£ss,  (shriS'|sh-nSs)7i,  The  qualities  ofa  shrew. 

SHREw'MotJsE,  (shriS'mBas)  n. ;  pi.  shrewmice.  A , 
small  animal  resembling  a  mouse,  once  thought  venom* 
ous. 

Shriek,  (shrSk)  v.  n,  [skraeka,  Icel. ;  shrika,  Su.  Goth.] 

\i.     SHRIEKED  ;     pp.     SHRIEKING,     SHRIEKED.]    To     Utter    3 

sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  in  distress ;  to  cry  out  in  anguish ;  t« 

scream. 
Shriek,  (shrek)  n.  An  inarticulate  cry  of  distress  or  an 

guish ;  a  scream. 
SHRliiK'?R,*7i.  One  who  shrieks,  G.  Crabbe. 
Shriek'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  making  shrieks.  Bp.  Taylor 
SHBiEV'i.lj,  (shrSv'gil)  a.  Belonging  to  the  shrieve  or  sheriff 

Dryden, 
Shriev'al-tv,  (shr5v'?l-te)  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 

of  a  sheriff;    sheriffalty.  Blackstone.    ^jCr  Shrieve  is  ob. 

solete,  sher^  being  used  instead  of  it ;  yet  the  derva* 

tive  shrieualty  is  more  in  use  than  sheriffiilty. 
fSHRIEVE,  (shrSv)  71.  Sheriff.  Blackstone. 
j-SHRiPT,  71.  Confession  made  to  a  priest.  Shak. 
fSHRiGHT,  (shrlt)  p.  from  Shriek.  Shrieked.  Chaucer. 
tSHRiGHT,  (shrit)  n.  A  shriek.  Spenser. 
Shrike,*  n.  The  butcher-bird.  Hamiltm. 
ShrIll,  a.  Sounding  in  a  piercing,  tremulous  manner  ;  nl 

tering  an  acute  sound  ;  luud  and  sharp  or  clear. 
ShrTli*,  v.  71.  To  make  a  shrill  sound.  Sliafu 
ShrIll,  0.  a.  To  express  in  a  shrill  manner.  Spenser. 
Shr/l'liivg,*71.  A  piercinji,  shrill  sound.  Kirby 
ShrIll'ness,  71.  The  qualitv  of  being  shrill.  Sn  th. 
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BHRlLL'-rftNGUED,*  (-tangd)  u.  Having  a  shrill  voice, 

Shak. 

ShrIl^lV,  fl'^'  With  a  shrill  noise  or  sound. 

ShrImp,  n.  [sckrwmpej  Get. ;  scrympe,  Dan.]  A  small, 
crustaceouan  Ii:— a  little,  wrinkled  man  ;  a  dwarf.  SAoA. 

JShrTmp,  v.  a.  To  contract.  Echard. 

Bhrine,  71.  [serin.  Sax. ;  scrinium,  L.]  A  case,  box,  or  recep- 
tacle, for  repos'ting  something  sacred,  as  the  remains  or 
relics  of  a  saint. 

Bhrine,*  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine ;  to  enshrine.  Popt. 

BhrInk,  v.  n.  H.  sHBusK  ;  -pp.  shrinkino,  shrunk.  —  The 
preterit  shrank  and  the  participle  shrunken  are  nearly  ob- 
solete.] To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  shrivel ;  to  with- 
draw or  fall  back,  as  from  danger  ;  to  recoil ;  to  retire. 

Shrink,  tj,  a.  To  make  to  shrink  j  to  contract.  ShaJc. 

BHRiNK,  M.  Corrugation ;  contraction  into  less  compass. 
Woodward.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or  horror. 
Daniel. 

ShrInk'^r,  71.  One  who  shrinks.  Old  sea-son^. 

BHRlNK':{Na,n.  Act  of  one  who  shrinks]  a  recoiling ;  con- 
traction. 

Bhrite,*  71.  (Oimith,)  A  name  of  the  thrush.  Booth. 

fSHRlV'^L-Ty,  71.  See  Shrievalty. 

fSHRIVE,  13.  a.  [i.  SHROVE  or  aHRtvEo ;  pp.  BHRivma, 
SHRiTBw.]  To  hear,  as  a  priest,  at  confession.  Shak. 

IShrive,  v.  n.  To  administer  confession.  Spenser, 

ShrIv'EL,  (shriv'vl)  v,  n.  [i.  shrivelled  ;  pp.  shrivel- 
ling, shbivelled.]  To  contract  itself  into  wrinkles  3  to 
wither ;  to  shrink. 

BhrIv'el,  (shriv'vl)  v.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles, 

tSHRlv'?R,  71.  One  who  shrives  ;  a  confessor.  Shak. 

fSHRlv'iNG,  71.  Act  of  hearing  confession.  Spenser. 

Bhr6ff,*  n.  An  East-Indian  banker  or  money-changer. 
Maunder. 

ShroOd,  n.  [fA  shelter;  a  cover.  Shak.}  The  dress  of  a 
corpse;  a  winding-sheet.  [The  branch  of  a  tree.  Warton.} 
— ^L  (J\raut.)  The  large  ropes  supporting  a  mast  laterally. 

SHROOD,  v.  a.    [i.   SHROUDED  ;  pp.    shrouding,    3HRUUDED.] 

PfTo  cover  from  danger,  as  an  agent.  Spenser.  To  shelter. 
Raleigh.'}  To  clothe ;  to  dress,  especially  for  the  grave. 
[fTo  cut  or  lop  off  the  top  branches  of  trees.    Chambers.} 

BhroOd,  v.  71.  To  harbor;  to  take  shelter.  Milton. 

BhroOd'less,*  a.  Having  nn  shroud.  Dodaley. 

fSHRoOD'y,  a.  Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

fSHROVE,  w.  7t.  To  revel  at  Shrovetide.  Beaum.  Sf  M. 

dHROVE'tide,  7i.  [from  shrove,  the  preterit  of  s/triije.]  The 
time  of  confession ;  Shrove-Tuesday.  See  Shrove-Tues- 
DA.Y.  SJiaJc. 

BHROVE'-TtJE^-DAY,  (shrov'tuz-d^)  n.  The  Tuesday  after 
Cluinquagesima  Sunday,  and  immediately  preceding  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  so  called  because  on 
that  day  confession  was  made,  preparatory  to  the  fast  of 
Lent. 

fSHROv'iNG.  71.  The  festivity  of  shrovetide.  Hales. 

BHRttB,  n.  A  small,  low,  dwarfish  tree,  which,  instead  of 
one  single  stem,  often  puts  forth,  from  the  same  root,  sev- 
eral stems  ;  a  bush: — a  beverage  or  liquor  composed  of 
rum  or  other  spirits,  acid,  and  sugar. 

SHRtJB,  V.  a.   To  rid  from  bushes  or  trees.  .Anderson. 

8hrDb'ber-y,  n.  A  plantation  or  growth  of  shrubs.  Chaves. 

SHRfiB'B|-Nl:'ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  shrubby.  Ash. 

ShrOb'by,  a.  Resembling  a  shrub ;  full  of  shrubs ;  bushy  ; 
consisting  of  shrubs.  Phillips. 

ShrOb'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  shrubs.  Byron. 

tSHROFF,  n.  Dross ;  refuse  of  metal  tried  by  the  fire. 

ShrOg,  v.  n.  [scAricfcen,  D. ;  skruka,  Su.]  [i.  sHnuaoED  ; 
pp.  scHRUoaiNG,  scHHUQGEn.]  To  Contract  or  draw  up 
the  shoulders,  as  in  the  feeling  of  cold,  aversion,  or  dis- 
satisfaction. [Florio. 

Shr&g,  v.  a.  To  contract  or  draw  up,  as  the  shoulders. 

ShrDg,  n.  A  drawing  np  of  the  shoulders. 

ShrDnk,  i.  Sep.  from  Shrink.  See  Shrink. 

ShrDnk'en,  (ghrauk'kn)p.  from  Shrink.  Shrunk :  — near- 
ly obsolete.  See  Shrink.  SpeiL-^er. 

Sntl,*  interj.  Begone  !  a  term  used  to  frighten  poultry.  Lan- 
cashire direct.  See  Shoo,  and  Shouoh. 

HhDcK,*  71.  A  husk  or  shell:  — a  shock.  Farm.  Eney. 

BhOd'der,  v.  n.  [shuttern,  Ger. ;  schudden,  Teut.]  [i.  shud- 
dered ;    pp.    SHUDDERING,    flHUDDERED.]     To    fecl    a    Cold 

tremor  from  fear,  horror,  or  aversion  ;  to  quake  with  fear  j 
to  tremble  ;  to  shake. 

BHtJu^DER,  71.  A  tremor;  state  of  trembling.  Shak. 

BhOd'der-Ing,*  n.  A  trembling  caused  by  fear  or  dread. 

BhOf'fle,  (shiif 'fl)  V.  a.  [i.  shuffled  ;  pp.  shuffling, 
SHUFFLED.]  To  throw  into  disorder;  to  agitate  tumultu- 
ously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of  another  ;  to 
confuse  ;  to  change  the  position  of  cards  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  to  remove  or  introduce  by  means  of  designed 
confusion.  —  To  shuffle  off,  to  get  rid  of.  —  To  shuffle  up,  to 
form  tumultuously  or  fraudulently. 

BhOf'fle,  (shiif 'fl)  ».  n.  To  throw  cards  into  a  new  order: 
—  to  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud;  to  evade  fair 
questions;  to  equivocate;  to  quibble: — to  struggle;  to 
move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
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SHt^F'FLE,  71.  Act  of  one  who  shuffles ;  eli  irreguhf 
movement ;  a  trick ;  an  evasion  ;  a  quibble 

ShOf'fle-board,  71.  The  old  name  of  shoveUaard. 

ShOf'fle-cXp,  n.  A  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  io 
hat.  Arhuthnot. 

ShOf'fler,  71.  One  who  plays  tricks,  or  shuffles. 

ShDf'fling,  n.  Act  of  one  who  shufllea ;  confusion ;  trick 
artifice  ;  an  irregular  gait. 

ShDf'fljng,*  p.  a.  Throwing  into  confusion  ;  evasive.; 
disingenuous. 

SHt)F'FLiNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  shuffle  or  an  irregular  gail 

ShCmac,*  71.  See  Sumach. 

ShOn^  v.  a.  H.  shunned  ;  pp.  bhunnino,  shunned.]  To 
avoid;  to  decline;  to  endeavor  to  escape;  to  elude;  to 
evade ;  to  eschew. 

SiiDn,  v.  n.  To  decline ;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

SHt^N'LESS,  a.  Inevitable  ;  unavoidable.  AhaJi. 

ShDnt,*  n.  A  short  railroad  to  turn  from  a  greater.  Sntart, 

ShOt,  B.  a.  [schutten,  J),}  \i.  shut  ;  pp.  shitting,  shut,] 
To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress  ;  to  make  not 
open  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  confine  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  bar;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  contract  from  an  expanded  statf .  —  To  shut  <mt, 
to  exclude;  to  deny  admission  to. —  To  shut  up,  to  close 
up;  to  make  impervious;  to  make  impassable;  to  con- 
fine ;  to  imprison. —  [To  be  shut  of,  to  be  cleared  or  rid 
of:  — same  as  to  be  shot  of.  Richardson.} 

ShOt,  v.  n.  To  be  closed  ;  to  close  itself. 

Sh&t,  p.  Closed. —ff.  [Rid;  clear;  free.  ^Estrange.} 

ShDt,  71.  Close  ;  act  of  shutting.  Drydeii.  A  shutter.  Wukm$t 

ShOt'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  shuts;  a  cover  for  a  win- 
dow or  other  aperture  ;  a  door. 

ShDt'tle,  (shiat'tl)  7).  [schietspoele^  Teut.;  shutul,  Ice!., 
The  instrument  with  which  a  weaver  shoots  the  cross 
threads. 

ShOt'tle-cGck,  71.  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  to  ha 
driven  backward  and  forwai-d  by  players  with  a  battle- 
door. 

Shy,  (shT)  a.  [schouw,  Teut.]  Reserved  ;  not  familiar;  nrf 
free  of  behavior ;  fearful  ;  coy  ;  cautious  ,  wary  ;  chary 
keeping  at  a  distance ;  unwilling  to  approach  ;  suspicious 
jealous. 

Shy,  u.  71.  [i.  shied  ;  pp.  SHYING,  shied.]  To  turn  aside  01 
start,  as  a  horse  ;  to  sheer.  Forby. 

Shy'ly,  ad.  In  a  shy  manner  ;  not  familiarly. 

Shy'ness,  71.  State  of  being  shy ;  reservedness. 

Si'A-GtJSH,*  71.  A  feline  quadruped  ;  caracal.  Smellie. 

Si-XJj'A-g6gue,*  (Bi-ai'a  gog)  n.  [ffiaXov  and  ayoj.}  (Med.) 
A  medicine  that  increases  the  flow  of  saliva  and  othei 
fluids,  from  the  parotid  and  other  glands,  near  the  mouth. 
P.  Cyc.  [Eneg, 

Si-am-e§e',*  n.  sing.  Sc  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Siani. 

Si-AM-E$E',*  a.  Belonging  to  Siara.  Ec.  Rev. 

fSlB,  a.  Related  by  blood,  Chaucer, 

JSTb,  n.  A  relation.  Mountagu. 

SIb'ben^,'^  n.  An  infectious  disease  in  the  mountainoui 
parts  of  Scotland,  resembling  syphilis.  Dunglison. 

Si-Bf:'Ri-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Siberia  ;  cold.  Ency. 

Si-BE'Rj-AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Siberia.  P.  Cyc. 

Si-be'rite,*  ot  SIb'^-rite,*  [sj-bS'rit,  Brande;  slb'e-ril, 
JT.  fVb.}  n.  (Min.)  Rubellite  or  red  tourmaline.  Brande. 

SIb'I-IjANCE,*  n.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  S.  Dr.  Southey. 

SiB'i-LANT,  a.  [sibilans,  L.]  Having  the  sound  of  the  lettei 
Si  hissing. 

SIb'i-lant,*  n.  A  letter  or  character  having  a  hissing 
sound,  as  5.  Latham. 

SlB-i-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  hissing ;  a  hissing  sound.   Bacon. 

StB'iL-oDSj*a.  Hissing;  sibilant.  Pennant, 

SiB'yi,,  71.  [sibylla,  L.]  (Myth.)  A  prophetic  woman  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  There  were  several,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  the  sybil  of  Cumx  :  —  a  witch. 

SIb'vl-line,  o.  [sibyUintLSy  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sibyL 
Addison. 

SlB'YL-LlST,*  n.  A  devotee  of  the  sibyl.  CudworVi. 

SIc'A-MORE,  71.  [sycoTuoruSy  L.]  A  large  forest  tree.  Peadtam 
See  SrcAMORE. 

Slc'cA-Rv-PEE',*  n.  An  East-Indian  coin,  of  the  value  Oi 
3^.  3ff.  sterling.  Crabb. 

fSTc'CATE,  7J.  a.  [sicco,  L.]  To  dry.  Cockeram. 

fSlc-CA'TlQN,  71.  The  act  of  drying.  Bailey. 

STc'ca-tIve,*  o.  Drying;  causing  to  dry.  Smart. 

tSic-clF'ic,  (sik-sif'ik)a.  [siccus  arid  jio,  L.]  Causing  dry- 
ness. Bailey. 

StC'ci-TY,  (slk'se-te)  n.  [sicciti,  Fr. ;  siccitas,  I*]  Drj  ness 
aridity  ;  want  of  moisture.  Bacon. 

Sice,  (siz)  [siz,  S.  W.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.}  n,  [six,  Fr.]  Till 
number  six  at  dice.  Dryden. 

tSIcH,  a.  Such.  Spenser.  [Still  in  vulgar  use.]  [Ency 

S|-cIl,'l-AN,*7i.  A  native  of  Sicily.  — a.  Relating  to  Sicily 

S/cK,  a.  Afflicted  with  disease;  ill  in  health  ;  affected  witfc 
nausea  ;  ill  in  the  stomach ;  sickly ;  ill ;  indisposed  ;  di» 
gusted  :  — applied  to  a  place  or  room  where  there  is  sirJ* 
ness ;  as,  *'a«cfcroom." 

fSICK,  V.  n.  To  sicken  j  to  be  ill,  Shak.  [ness,  Mart 

SIck'-B£d,*  71.  A  bed  on  which  one  is  confined  by  sick 
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Wctt'EPT,  (stk'kn)u.  a.  [i.  hckened;  pp.  aiCBEi-iwn,  sick- 

ENBD.]  To  make  sick  ;  to  disease  ;  to  weaken  ,  to  impair. 

BlCK'EN,  (slk'kn)  tj.  n.  To  grow  sick;  to  fall  into  disease  j 


tSlcK'^a-Ly,  ad.  Surely.  RoHnson. 

jSIcK'jER-Nfias,  n.  Security.  Spenser* 

SIcK'jSH,  a.  Somewhat  sick ;  inclined  to  be  sick  ;  causing 

nausea  J  nauseating. 
BlcK'jSH-LV,*  oii.  In  a  sickish  manner.  Dr.Alleiu 
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SIck'(sh-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sickish.  Cheyne. 
SIc'KLE,  (sik'kl)  71.  [sickel,  D.,  from  secale  or  sicula,  L.j 
hook  for  reaping  grain  ;  a  reaping-hook.    See  Seckel. 
SIc'KLED,  (sik'kldjfl.  Furnished  with  a  sickle.  Tlwinson. 
SIc'KLE-MAN,  71.;  pi.  sicKLEMEN.  A  reaper.  Skak. 
tSIc'kl:^r,  n.  A  reaper.  Sandys. 
SIc'KLE-woRT,  (sik'kl-wUrt)  ru  A  plant. 
SlcK'Lj-NBss,  n.  State  of  being  sickly  ;  disease. 
BIck'ly,  a.   Not    healthy;    visited  with    sickness;    not 
sound  i  diseased ;  morbid ;  not  well ;  faint ;  weak ;  lan- 
guid. 
BIcK'Ly,  ad.  Not  in  health.  Shah. 
•rSlcit'LV,  v.  a.  To  make  diseased  ;  to  sicken.  Shah. 
filcK'N?sa,  71.  State  of  being  sick;  disease;  illness;  mal- 
ady; nausea;  disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Sic  pXs'sim^*  [L.]  "  So  every  where."  Scadamore. 
SId'dow,*  a.  Such  as  boil  freely,  applied  to  peas.  Loudon. 
Bide,  a.  [.«de,  Sax ;  syde,  D.]  The  part  of  a  man  or  an  an- 
imal fortified  by  the  ribs  ;  as,  the  right  side,  the  left  side  : 
-a  part  of  any  thing  which  is  long  and  broad,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  end  : — aline  of  boundary  :  — the  right  or 
left :  —  margin ;  verge :  —any  kind  of  local  respect :  —  part ; 
party;  interest;  sect:  —  any  part  placed  in  contradis- 
tinction or  opposition  to  another.  — It  is  used  of  persons 
or  propositions  respecting  each  other;  as,  "It  is  granted 
on  both  sides.**  —  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity;  as, 
"  He  is  cousin  by  his  jpiother's  or  father's  side." 
Bide,  a.  Lateral;  oblique;  indirect.  [Long;  broad.  SkaJc.] 
SIDE,  V.  71.  [i.  HIDED ;  2fp,  aiDiNo,  siuEo.]  To  lean  on  one 

side :  —  to  join  a  party ;  to  engage  in  a  faction, 
fSiDE,  V.  a.  To  be  at  the  side  of;  to  stand  at  the  side  of. 

Spenser.  To  suit ;  to  pair.  Ld.  Clarenaon. 
Ride'board,  (sid'bord)  n.  A  table,  or  piece  of  furniture, 

placed  at  one  side,  or  in  the  recess,  of  a  dining-room. 
SiDE'-Box,  n.  An  enclosed  seat  on  the  side  of  a  theatre. 
SiDE'-Ct5T,*  7(..  A  lateral  canal  diverging  from  the  main 

canal.  Tanner. 
Six>':?D,*  a.  Having  a  side  ;  as,  one-sided,  two-sided.  P,  Cyc. 
Side'fly,  n.  An  insect.  Derham, 
filDE'LfNG,*  a.  Inclined;  oblique;  sloping;  as,  **■  sideling 

ground."  Fraiids. 
Bide'long,  a.  Lateral ;  oblique  ;  not  in  front ;  not  direct. 
&lD£'LdNG,(u/.  Laterally  ;  obliquely;  on  the  side  ;  askance. 
SiDE'LOOK,*  (luk)  B.  An  oblique  view.  Steele. 
Sid':^r,  n.  One  who  sides  or  joins  a  party. 
tSi'D?R,  n.  See  Cider. 

BlD'jtiR-^i.,  a.  [sidusj  L.]  Starry;  astral;  sidereal.  Milton. 
BId'er-at-?d,  a.  [sideratusj  L.J    Blasted  ;  planet-struck. 

Browne.  [R.] 
SIu-er-a'tiqn,  ji.  [Fr. ;  jideratM,  L.]  A  sudden  mortifica- 
tion ;  a  blast ;  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense,  as  in  an 
apoplexy.  Ray.  [r,]  [the  stars, 

B|-de're-al,  a.  [sidereuSi  L.]   Astral ;  starry;  relating  to 
BId'^R-ITE,  fsid'er-it,  Jo,  K.  Wb, ;  s?-der'it,  Sm.]  n.  {Mia.) 
The  loadstone;  a  phosphate  of  iron.  —  {Bot.)  A  plant  or 
genus  of  plants  called  ironwort, 
6Id-?-ri'tjs,*  71.  [o-if^z/poff.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants  and 

shrubs;  siderite.  P.  Cyc. 
BId-^-rq-cXl'cite,*  n.  {Min.)  The  brown  spar.  Kirman. 
8lD-:^-RQ-GRXpH'fc,*        I  a.    Relating    to    siderography. 
81d-?-R9-qrAph'i-cal,*  (     F,  Cyc. 
SlD-:^-R6G'RVPHisT,*  n.  One  who  practises  siderography. 

Knowles. 
8Id-¥-r6g'RA-PHV,*  n.  [triSripof  and  Yfjacpai.]  The  art  or 

practice  of  engraving  on  steel.  Ency, 
SIi)'?-RO-M;XN-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  burning  straws,  &c., 

on  red-hot  iron.  Crahb. 
BlD-?-Rp-scHls'p-LlTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral.  Z>a7ia. 
SlD'E-Rp-scoPE,*  [sId'?-r9-skop,  Wb.i  sId-e-r5s'kop,  K.; 
6e-dS'r9-skop,  Sm..\n,  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
particles  of  iron.  Smart. 
ISiue'sXb-dle,  71,   A  woman's  saddle  or  seat  on  horse- 
back :  —  a  plant  and  flower ;  a  pitcher-shaped  flower. 
BIdes'MAN,  71.  An  assistant  to  a  churcnwarden.  Jlyliffe, 
BTde'-Ta-ble,*  71.  A  table  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  a 

room.   Tatler. 
Bide'tak-jng,  71.  Act  of  joining  a  party.  Bp.  Hall. 
SIoe'-View",*  (sld'vu)  71.  An  oblique  view;  a  side  look. 

Pope. 
Bide'-wAlk,*  (sid'wSiwk)  ti.  A  walk  for  foot-passengers 
by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road  ;  foot-way  ;  foot-path.  Sat, 


Mag,  [In  common  use  in  the  United  States,] 
iDE'WAY^,  (sld'waz)  ad.  Laterally  ;  sidewiae. 


BiDE' 


MUton. 


SiDE'-WtND,*7i.  A  wind  blowing  laterally.  Swift 
Side'wi^e,  ad.  Laterally  ;  on  or  toward  one  side 
diD'iNG,  71.  A  leaning  to  a  side  or  party  : — a  turn-oat  5 

passing  plaice  on  a  railroad. 
Si'dle,  (si'dl)  t).  71.  To  go  aidewise,  or  with  the  body  ti« 
narrowest  way ;  to  lie  on  the  aide  ;  to  move  to  one  site 
Swijl. 
Si'dljno,*  ad.  In  a  side  or  sloping  way  ;  sidewise.  Smft 
SIE<j^E,  (sEj)  71.  [siige^  Ft.]  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortiftfd 
place  with  an  army ;  act  of  besiefdng ;  any  continued  en 
deavor   to    gain   posaession.  —  [Seat ;    throne.    Spenset 
Place  ;  class ;  rank.  Shak.    Stool.  Browmt.} 
fSiEQ-E,  (sEj)  V.  a.  [si^gepf  Fr.]  To  besiege.  Spenser. 
Si'E-NiTE,*7t.  (Min.)  A  rock  or  stone  compounded  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende.   It  resembles  granite,  but  differ* 
from  it  by  having  hornblende  instead  of  mica.    Written 
also  sijenOe.  P.  Cyc. 
Si-x:-nTt';c,'^  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sienite.  PhtL 

Mag. 
SfSR'R4,*  71,  [Sp.]  A  range  of  mountains.  Qii.  Rev. 
S'f-£s'TAj*  71.  [Bp.]  Rest  or  sleep  taken  after  dinner,  la 
the  hot  part  of  the  day;  common  in  warm  countries 
Qu.  Rev. 

SIEVE,  (siv)  71.  A  vessel  with  a  bottom  of  network,  more  oi 
less  coarse,  used  to  separate  the  finer  part  of  any  sub- 
stance from  the  coaraer,  as  flour  from  bran : — a  bolter;  a 
searce  ;  a  basket. 

tSlF'FLE-MfiNT,*  71.  A  whistling.  Brevier. 

SIft,  7J.  a.  [OTJfteTi,  D.]  [i.  sifted;  pp.  siftiso,  sifted.] 
To  separate,  as  flour  from  bran,  by  a  sieve;  to  separate 
to  examine  closely ;  to  try. 

SIft'er,  71,  One  who  sifts  ;  a  bolter  ;  a  sieve. 

SIft'jng,*  n.  Act  of  using  a  sieve  ;  scrutiny.  Chapman 

SYg,*  71.  Urine  ;  stale  urine.  ■Ask.  [Local,  England.] 

SIg  waa  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory.  —  Sigbert,  famouv 
for  victory.  —  Steward,  victorious  preserver.  Gibson. 

Sigh,  (sI)  v.  n.  isuchten,  D.]  [L  sighed;  pp.  sinHiirUj 
SIGHED.]  To  inhale  and  exspire  audibly,  as  from  grief;  to 
emit  breath  audibly,  as  in  grief  or  suffering  ;  to  respire. 

fSiGH,  (si)  V.  a.  To  lament ;  to  mourn.  Prior. 

Sigh,  (si)  n.  A  deep  respiration^  as  in  grief;  a  deep,  long 
breath.  0:!^"  A  very  extraordmary  pronunciation  of  this 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  is  more  extraordina- 
ry, on  the  stage,  —  so  d_ifferent  from  every  other  word  of 
the  same  form  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  od  dity  in  the  language. 
This  pronunciation  approaches  to  the  word  sithe;  and  the 
only  difference  is  that  sitke  has  the  flat  aspiration,  as  in 
this,  and  sigh  the  sharp  one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  departure 
from  analogy,  unless  it  were  to  give  the  word  a  sound 
which  seems  an  echo  to  the  sense."  Walker.  This  "  ex- 
traordinary pronunciation"  of  sigh  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  of  the  ortho^pists. 

STgh'er,  (si'er)  n.  One  who  aighs. 

Sigh'ing,  (si'jng)  71.  The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

Sight,  (sit)  71.  [^sicht,  gesicht,  D.]  Perception  by  the  eye; 
act  of  seeing;  power  or  faculty  of  seeing;  view  : — that 
which  is  seen  or  to  be  seen;  spectacle;  show,  exhibi- 
tion ;  knowledge  :  —  eye  ;  instrument  of  seeing;  aperture 
pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other  point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye  ; 
as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant,  a  gtin.  See.  [A  great  number 
Forby.    Colloquial.] 

Sight':e:d,  (sit'ed)  a.  Having  sight : — used  chiefly  In  com- 
position ;  as,  qmck-sighted,  short-si w-Ated.  Sidney. 

fSiGHT^FfiL,*  a.  Visible  ;  perspicuous.  Chaucer. 

tSiGHT'Ff>L-N£ss,  fsiffai-nSs)  71.  Perspicuity.  Sidney 

Sight'-Hole,*  n.  A  hole  to  be  spen  through.  Shak. 

SiGHT'LESS,  (sit'les)  0.  Wanting  sight ;  blind.  [fNot  sighf 
ly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  invisible.  Shak.] 

Sight'l^ss-nEss,*  (slt'Ies-nSs)  n.  Want  of  sight.  QooiU 

SiGHT'Lj-Nfiss,  (sit'le-nes)  71.  State  of  being  sightly. 

Sight'ly,  (sit'le)  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  comely. 

Sight '-See-ing,*  71.  The  act  of  seeing  sights.  Ec.  Rev, 

SiGHT'-SEE-iNG,*  a.  Employed  in  seeing  curiosities.  Ee, 
Rev,  [Rev, 

Sight '-Se-er,*  n.  One  who  sees  sights  or  curiosities.  £& 

SI^^'IL,  71.  [sigiUwnj  L.}  Seal ;  aignaturei.  Dryden 

SI^JL-LA.'Rf-A,'*'  n.  pi.  Foasil  plants  found  in  coal  forma 
tiona    Brande. 

tSTo'lL-i.^-TlVE,  a.  [sigiUatif,  old  Fr.,  from  sigillnm,  L.^ 
Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal.  Cotgrave. 

SIg'ivuoId,*  a.  {Bot.)  Bent  or  shaped  like  the  letter  8  , 
sigmoidal.  P.  Cyc. 

Sig-m6Id'al,  a.  [Greek  letter  sigma^  and  ett^w?."  Curved 
like  the  Greek  letter  sigma  [?],  or  the  English  letter  S. 

Sign,  (sin)  n,  [signe^  Fi  ;  signum,  L.]  A  token  ;  a  token 
or  picture  of  a  man's  occupation  hung  up  near  his  door :  — 
asignal;  a  nod,  or  other  token,  instead  of  words  ;  atyp*?; 
a  symbol ;  a  mark  ;  a  note  ;  a  symptom  ;  omen  ;  progm  »- 
tic ;  presage  ;  a  wonder  ;  a  miracle  :  a  prodigy  ;  a  mor  1- 
ment ;  a  memorial :  —  a  constellation  in  the  zodiac :  —  aa 
algebraical  indication .  —  mark  of  distinction ;  a  subBcrip- 
tion  of  one*a  name ;  as,  "a  sig-n-manual." 
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W«N,  (sTn)  V  a.  [si^er,  Fr. ;  signoj  L.]  [f,  siotted;  pp. 
sioniNG,  si<  NED,]  To  mark  with  characters  or  with  one's 
name  ;  to  mark ;  to  denote ;  to  ehow ;  to  ratify  by  hahd 
or  seal ;  to  signify. 

tSiGN,  (sin)  V.  n.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  SItak. 

eiGN'A-BLE,*  (sSn'9-bl)  fl.  That  may  be  aiened.  Bacon, 

BiG'N/kL,  n.  [sis-aalt  Fr. ;  smal,  Sp.]  Notice  given  by  a 
sign";  a  sign  that  gives  notice ;  a  mark  ;  indication. 

BIg'n^l,  a.  [si^Tialij  Fr.]  Eminent ;  memurable  ;  remarka 
ble  ;  extraorihnary  ;  distinguished. 

tS(G-NXL^i-TVt  n.  State  of  being  signal.  Browne. 

BIg'n^L-iZE,  v.  a.  [sig-naler,  Fr  1  [i.  aiGWALizED  ;  pp,  sia- 
NALiziNa,  aiQNALiZBD.]  To  maKo  signal,  eminent,  or  re- 
markable. 

S1g'nal-L¥,  ad.  Eminently;  remarkably;  memorably. 

tSiG-NA'TipN,  n.  [signoj  L.]  Act  of  signing  ;  a  token. 
Browne. 

BIg'na-ture,  n,  [Fr.  i  si^natura,  L.]  A  person's  name 
signed  to  any  paper  or  instrument;  a  sign  or  mark  im- 
pressed upon  any  thing;  a  stamp;  a  mark  :  — a  mark  upon 
any  matter,  as  plants  or  persons,  indicative  of  use  or  char- 
acter.—  {Printing)  A  letter  or  figure,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  to  distinguish  sheets  or  half  sheets  ;  a  printed  sheet 
or  half  sheet.  —  (Jtfits.)  The  flats  and  sharps  placed  after 
the  clef,  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff". 

JSIg'n^-tC-rjst,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures of  plants,  &c.  Browne. 

BIgn'er,  (sln'?r)  n.  One  who  signs. 

BXg'n:^t,  n.  [signette,  Fr.]  A  seal;  a  royal  seal;  the 
privy  seal  of  the  king  of  England,  used  in  sealing  pri- 
vate letters  and  grants  under  the  sign-manual. 

Bio-Nj(f'i-c^nce,  )  lu  Power  of  signifying  ;  that  which  is 

S|G-nJf'i-can-cv,  i  signified;  meaning;  force;  energy; 
importance ;  moment. 

B|G-n1f'}-cant,  a.  [signifiant^  Fr. ;  significans^  L.]  Ex- 
pressing meaning ;  expressive  of  something  beyond  the 
external  mark  ;  betokening  ;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing: forcible  to  impress  the  intended  meaning;  impor- 
tant; weighty;  momentous. 

tSjG-NlF'j-cANT,  n.  That  which  is  significant;  token.  Shak. 

SjG-NlF'j-CAiNT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  significant  manner. 

BIG-nIf'j-cate,*  n.  Severali  things  signifled  by  a  common 
term  are  its  signijicatea.  fVhutely. 

BiG-Ni-Fj-CA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  significatio,  L.]  Act  of  signi- 
fying ;  that  which  is  signified  ; 'meaning  expressed  by  a 
sign  or  word  ;  import;  sense;  importance. 

Bjg-nIf'i-ca-1'Ive,  a.  [dgnijlcatif.  Fr.]  Betokening  by  an 
external  sign  ;  f<:ircible  ;  fecrongly  expressive. 

ajG-NlF't-CA-TivE-LV,  ad.  In  a  significative  manner. 

BjG-NtF'|-CA-TlVE-N£ss,*  7u  Q,uality  of  being  significative. 
West.  Rev'. 

SjG-wlF'|-CA-Tpa,  n.  He  or  that  which  signifies.  Burton. 

BjG-NiF'j-c^-TC-KY,  n  That  which  signifies.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Sle-Ni-Fi-CA'r^'S'^*  n.  [L.J  (Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Crabb. 

BIo'Nl-FY,  (slg'n^-f  I)  f.  a.  [sigaijicr,  Fr. ;  significOy  1,.]  [i. 
»iaNiFiEDip/>.  eiuNiVTiNG,  aiGNiFiED.]  To  make  known 
or  declare  by  some  token  or  sign  ;  to  declare  ;  to  mean  ; 
to  express  ;  to  denove  ;  to  imply  ;  to  import ;  to  weigh, 

BTo'ni-f?,  v.  n.  To  express  meanuig  with  force  ;  to  mean. 

(Biffjviou,  (s5n''y^T)  »..  [si^norc.  It.]  Pee  Seignior. 

tSiGN'lpR-lZE,  (s5n'yyr-iz)  u.  a.  1  o  lord  qver.  —  v.n.  To 
have  dominion.  Sktlton.    See  Seigniorize. 

BiGN'ipB-y,  Cs5n'yui-e)  n.  {signoria^  It.]  Lordship;  sen- 
iority. Shak.     See  SciGNioRY,  and  Seniority. 

SiGN-MXN'v-AL,*u,(/.a7'")  The  signature  of  a  king  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  in  grants  or  letters-patent.  Whisliaw. 

STgx'-Paint-^r,*  n.  A  painter  of  signs.  Bumey. 

Bign'-Post,  (sin'pdst)  n.  A  post  on  which  a  sign  hangs. 

tSTKT-   i  °"  ^"^^-  SpMWCT".  —  Written  also  by  Spenser,  sicli. 
DIKE,  n.  A  small  stream  of  water  ;  a  rill.  BrockeU.    [North 

of  England.] 
fSTK'ER,  a.  &  ad.  Chaucer.  See  Sicker, 
tsiK'?R-Nfiss,  71.  Sureness.  Chancer.  See  Sickerness. 
Bile,  v.  a.  [£i/a,  Su.  Goth.]  To  strain,  as  milk.  BrocketU 

[North  of  England.] 
Bile,*  n,  A  fine  sieve  or  milk-strainer.  BrocketL   [Local, 

England.]  A  young  herring.  Pennant. 
Bj-le'N^,*  n.    (fio£.)   A  species  of  plants;  the  catchfly, 

Crabb. 
BI'l:^NCE,  71.   [Fr. ;  aUentiumy  L.]   State  of  being  silent; 

forbearance  of  speech  ;  taciturnity ;  stillness ;  secrecy  ; 

oblivion  ;  obscurity. 
Bi'lbnce,  iftteTj.  Commanding  silence;  be  still! 

Bi'LlBNCE,    V.  a.    [i.    SILENCED  :  pp.  SILENCING,    SILENCED.] 

To' put  to  silence  ;  to  make  silent ;  to  still. 

BI'I*ENT,  a.  [sUenSj  L.]  Not  speaking ;  mute;  taciturn; 
not  talkative ;  not  loquacious  ;  still ;  wanting  efficacy:  — 
not  pronounced,  as  a  silent  letter. —  Silent  partner,  one 
who  assists  in  furnishing  means  for  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness, without  taking  an  active  or  ostensible  part  in  it. 

fSl-LfiN'Tj-A-BY)  (sj-l6n'sh9-?i-r9)  tu  [silentiariuSf  low  L.] 
One  who  is  appointed  to  keep  silence  in  court ;  one  who 
Is  iworn  not  to  divulge  secrets  of  state.  Barrow. 


SFl^PTT-LV,  ad.  In  a  silent  manner;  with  stillness. 

Si'lent-n£ss,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  silent,  ^sh. 

Sf-LE'sf-A,*  (se-le'sh^-si)  ti.  A  kind  of  linen  made  in  SlU 
sia.  Smart, 

SVl^x,  n.  [L.]  (Mn.)  Flint;  the  earth  of  flint;  silica 
Todd,     See  Silica, 

Silhouette  J*  (sil'a-St')  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  arliat.l  A  rep- 
resentation of  an  object,  or  a  small  portrait,  filled  la 
with  a  black  color ;  a  profile  likeness  by  shade.  Brande. 

SlL'(-CA,*n.  (Chem.)  The  scientific  term  for  .wiw.  It  wae 
till  lately  ranked  among  the  earths  proper,  but  it  has  been 
transferred  to  tlie  chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitute! 
the  principal  portion  of  most  of  the  hard  stones  which 
compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  occurring  nearly  pure  ia 
rock-crystal,  quartz,  agate,  chalcedony,  flint,  &c.  Ure, 

SXl-j-c^l-ca'r:^-oDs,*  a.  Consisting  of  silica  and  calcare- 
ous matter,  Brande, 

SiL'j-CATE,*  n.  A  compound  of  silicic  acid  and  some  basn. 
Ure. 

Sii^'l-CAT'i^ji,*  a.  Impregnated  with  silica.  Brajide, 

SlL'fCE,*  71.  (Sot.)  Same  as  siUcula.  Smart. 

Si-lI^'jc,*  a.  Derived  from  or  containing  silica.  Ure, 

SlL-|-clF'^R-otis,*a.  Producing  silica.  Ure. 

6|-Li9';-FIED,*  p.  a.  Petrified  or  mineralized  by  silicloaa 
earth.  LyeU. 

Sj~iA<^'i~YYj*  -0.  a.  &  n.  To  change  into  silex.  Buckland. 

Si-lA^-i-j/lv'RiTE,*  n.  An  earth  composed  of  silica  aiv 
magnesia.  Smart. 

Si-lT("cI0VS,  (s^-llsh'^s)  a,  [sUbx,  siliciuSt  or  siliceuSf  L.] 
Relatingto,  or  containing,  silex  or  silica;  flinty.  J)0*Thi9 
word  is  written  silieioiia  and  sUiceoas.  The  orthngruphy 
of  silicious  is  that  which  is  found  in  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  common  English  dictionaries  ;  but  that  of  siliceous  is 
more  common  in  works  of  science.  —  It  is  sometimei 
confounded  with  cilicious.   See  Ciltious. 

Si-lIc';-tI:i>,*  a.  Impregnated  with  silex.  Smart, 

Sj-Ll''ci-0M,*  (s?-lish'9-ara)  71.  {Cliem.)  The  metallic  baao 
of  silica.  Brande, 

SIl'i-cle,*  7t,  (Bou)  A  short,  two-valved  pod,  as  in  gar- 
den-cress. P,  Cye, 

SIl'|-c6n,*  n.  The  same  as  silidwm,  Ure, 

Si-Llc'y-LA,*  n,  (BoU)  A  silicle ;  silicule.  Crabb. 

S3l'J-cule,*  n,  (Bot.)  Same  as  silicle.  Loudon. 

tSj-Llc-V-LOSE',  o.  [sUicula,  L.]  Husky  ;  full  of  husks.  Dirt 

fSi-Ll^^-j-NOSE',  a.  [siliginosus,  L.]  Made  of  fine  wheat 
Bailey, 

SI'L|NG-DTsH,  n.  A  strainer ;  a  colander.  Barret.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

SWf'QU^,  71.  [L.]  pi.  siLiQVJE.  (With  gold-Jiners)  A  ca- 
rat, of  which  six  make  a  scruple. —  [silique,  Fr.]  {But,) 
The  pod,  husk,  or  shell  of  plants  of  the  pulse  kind,  ai 
the  bean,  pea,  &c. 

Si-LiQUE',*  (S5-Iek')  71.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  long,  two-valved 
pod,  as  in  the  cabbage  ;  siliqua.  P,  Cye. 

S1i.-;-QUOS£',  i  a.  [siliqua,  L.]  {Bot)  Having  a  pod  or  cap 

SiL'j-QUODs,   \     sule.  Arbuihnot. 

Silk,  ti.  A  glossy  thread  or  filament  spun  by  silk-worms  in 
the  caterpillar  state  ;  stufl*  made  of  the  thread 

SIlk'-C6t-ton,*  (k5t-tn)7i.(£oi.)  a  large  tree  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  so  called  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod 
of  which  clothing  is  made.  Crahb. 

SlLK'-DRfiss-^R,*  n.  One  employed  in  the  trade  of  silk 
Barrow. 

SlLK'Eir,  (silk'kn)  a.  Made  of  silk  ;  silkv ;  soft ;  tender. 

SIlu'en,  (silk'kn)  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth.  Dyer.  [R., 

SIlk'-Grass,'^  71.  A  plant  having  fibrous  leaves.  Ash 

SIlk';-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  silky ;  softness. 

SIlk'm^n,  7u  A  dealer  in  silk  ;  silk-mercer.  Shdi, 

SIlk'-MER-CER,  n.  A  dealer  in  silk.  Johnson. 

SKlk'-mIll,'''  n.  A  manufactory  of  silk.  Sterne. 

tSlLK'NlElss,  n.  Silkineas.  B.  Jonson. 

SlLK'-THRow-if  R,*      >  7U  One  who  winds,  twwts,  spins, 

SIlk'-throw-st^r,*  i  or  throws  silk,  so  as  to  fit  it  foi 
weaving.  Crabb. 

SIlk'-weav-er,  n.  One  who  weaves  silk. 

SIlk'-worm,  (-wUrm)  ti.  The  worm  that  spins  silk.  Bacon. 

SIlk'v,  a.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken  ;  soft  ;  tender. 

SlLL,  n.  The  ground-sill  of  a  building:  —  the  horizontal 
part  below  a  window  or  door,  whether  of  wood  or  stone 
[Shaft  of  a  wagon  ;  thill.  Orose.J 

Slii'h^-BTs'By  71*  A  liquor  made  of  milk  and  Wine  or  cidef 
and  sugar. 

S1l'lt~ly,  ad.  In  a  silly  manner ;  simply  ;  foolishly. 

S!fL'L}-MAN-lTE,'''  Ti.  {Min,)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica 
and  alumina,  of  a  brown  or  dark-gray  color,  found  in 
Connecticut.  Brande. 

STl'li-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  silly  ;  harmless  fo  ly 

SlL'LpcK,*  Ti,  A  fish  found  among  the  Shetland  Islec 
Ency, 

SiL'LpN,*  71,  (Fort,)  A  work  raised  in  the  nriddle  ol 
ditch,  in  order  to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide    Crabb. 

SiL'LV,  a,  [tHarraless ;  innocent ;  weak  heir  ess.  Spem 
ser.]  Foolish  ;  witless ;  weak ;  simple.  [Not  In  health 
Pegge.  Local,  Eng.] 
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^5Il.'Ly-H<5*,  n    The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 

the  foetus.  Browie, 
ElLOE,'"  n.  A  repository  for  grain.  Loudoti. 
8IL' PMf-tJ'M^  7u  [L.]  A  plant  and  its  juice ;  a  gum-resin 

mentioned  by  the  ancients  j  laser.  P.  Cye. 
BILT,  n,  [syltUy  Sueth.]  [Mud ;  slime.  HcUe.}  Comminuted 

sand,  clay,  and  earth,  transported  by  runnmg  water,  iy- 

BlLT,*  ij.  a.  [u  SILTED  ;  pp.  silting,  silted.]  To  impede 
or  obstruct  by  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  or  earth.  Ly- 
clL 

Bl-LO'ai-^N,*  a.  [silarasf  L.]  (Qeol.)  Noting  a  series  of 
rocks,  or  a  group  of  fossiliferous  strata,  surh  as  are  found 
in  Wales  :  —  applied  also  to  a  family  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc 

Si-lu'RI-dAn,*  71.  [silunus,  L.J  {Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of 
fishes,  (the  sUuridtE,)  of  which  the  silurus  is  the  type. 
Brajide*  See  Silurus. 

Sf-L  v'SViit*  ».  [L-]  A  sheath-fish :  —  the  type  of  a  family 
of  fishes,  (the  siluridajis^  or  siluridmj)  having  merely  a 
naked  skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  P.  Cyc 

SlL'v^N,  a.  Relating  to  the  woods;  woody.    See  Svl- 

TJlN. 

Slii'V4TE,*7i.  A  compound  of  silvicacid  and  abase,  Fra-ncis. 

8tli'V]£R,  n.  [silubTy  Goth. ;  seolfer.  Sax. ;  silber.  Get, ;  ^2- 
D0r,  D  j  A  white,  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious  metal, 
of  a  brilliant  lustre  when  polished,  much  used  for  coin 
and  plate :  — any  thing  of  soft  splendor ;  money  made  of 
silver.  —  Qernian  stiver^  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  but  containing  no  silver;  —  much  used  for  forks, 
spoons,  &c. 

B1l'v:^R,  o.  Made  of  silver ;  white,  like  silver;  having  a 
pale  lustre  :  —  soft  of  voice  ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  quiet. 

8Il<'v:^a,  V.  a.  [i.  silvered; pp.  bilvering,  silvered.]  To 
cover  with  silver;  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

6Il'v]^r-Bbat'£R,  n.  One  who  beats  or  foliates  silver. 
Boyle. 

EIl'v^b-BOsh,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub.  Craib. 

6Il'vi;r-Fir,  71.  A  species  of  the  fir-tree.  Bp.  Berkeley, 

SIii'v^R-FISH,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  HilL 

SiL'VER-aRAY,'''  a.  Of  a  color  resembling  silver.  Smellie. 

BiL'viR-uAiRED,*  (-hdrd)  a.  Having  hair  of  the  color  of 
silver.  Pennant. 

filL'VER-lNG,*  n.  The  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bod- 
ies with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  Ure. 

BII^'VER-LEAF,*  n.  Silver  beaten  into  thin  leaf.  Ure. 

SIlt'vER-LlNG,  M.  A  silver  coin.  Isaiah  vii. 

SiL'viR-Lv,  ad.  Witli  the  appearance  of  silver.  Shaft. 

SlL'V]^E-SHJ^D'D(Na,«  a.  Shedding  silver.  SkaJt. 

SIl'v^r-smIth,  71,  One  who  works  in  silver. 

SIl'v^r-thIs'tle,  (-this'sl)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

BIii'VER-xdNGUED,'''  (-tuugd)  o.  Having  a  smooth  tongue 
or  speech.  Dr  AUeiu 

SlLi'VER-TREE,  u.  A  tree  having  bright  or  silvery  foliage. 

SIi*'VER-WEED,  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

SlL'V¥R-V,  a-  Like  silver;  besprinkled  with  silver. 

SIIj'vic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  which,  with  pinic 
acid,  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  colophony  or  com- 
mon rosin.  P.  Cyc 

tSlM'^-GRE,  (-ger)  7L  [simagree^  Fr.]  Grimace.  Dryden. 

Sf-MAR',  n.  [samareyU.]  A  robe;  a  loose,  light  garment, 
such  as  a  bishop  wore  under  his  gown:  —  also  written 
eymarj  cimmarj  and  c/iimmar.  Dryden. 

SIm-^-rCb^,*  n.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  root  quassia  sim- 
aruba,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies ;  used  as  a  tonic.  P. 
Cyc 

SlMff-4f*  71.  [Jj.]  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  animals  resembling 
man,  including  the  ape,  baboon,  monkey,  &c.  Brande. 

BlM'1-L.^R,  a.  Isimilaire^  Fr.,  from  similis,  L.]  Homogene- 
ous;  resembling;  having  resemblance  ;  like;  uniform. 

BIm-I-lXr'j-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  similar  ;  likeness. 

BlM'j-it^R-LV}  ad.  With  resemblance ;  in  a  similar  manner. 

tSlM'j-L^R-y,  a.  Similar.  Johnson, 

RlM'j-LE,  n.  [simile,  L.]  (RheU)  A  resemblance,  in  some 
particular  thing,  between  two  objects  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, dissimilar ;  a  comparison  ;  a  similitude ;  a  com- 
parisoa  made  to  illustrate  something. 

Si-MlL'f~TERj*  lu  [L.]  {Law)  The  technical  designation 
of  the  form  by  which  either  party,  in  pleading,  accepts 
the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent.  Brande. 

6i-mIl'|-tOde,  71.  [Fr. ;  similitudo,  L.]  Likeness;  resem- 
blance ;  comparison ;  simile.  Cotton. 

tS|-MiL-l-Tu'D(-N^-Ry,  a.  Denoting  resemblance.  Coke. 

BlM'J-LOR,*  71.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  to  imi- 
tate silver  and  gold ;  a  golden-colored  variety  of  brass. 
Ure. 

SiM'j-otJs,*  a.  Re  ating  to,  or  resembling,  the  monkey.  Sid- 
ney Smith. 

BIm'J-t^r,  11.  See  Sctmitar,  and  Ciheter. 

BiVl'm^Ry    V.  n.    [t.  SIMMERED  ;  pp.  3IUHERIHO,  IIUMERXO.] 

To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

fSlM'NEL,  71.  [simenel,  old  Fr. ;  simnellusy  low  L.]  A  kind 
of  bun  or  cake  ;  a  cracknel.  BuUein. 

tfI-Mo'N{-Xc,  71.  (simoniacusy  L.]  One  who  practises  simo- 
ny. Bp.  Bedell.  * 


SIm-o-ni'A-c*!**  «•  R<'-at\ig  to,  or  partj  )iin^  of,  simoiy 

Slai-p-Ni'^-c^ii-LY,  ad.  With  the  guilt  p^yimony.  Burr 

fSj-MO'NI-oDs,*  o.  RelaHlig  to  simony.  M^um. 

SlM'pN-IST,*  n.  One  who  practises  or  defends  simony 
Bum. 

SlM'<?-NV,  [stmVn?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sl'nw^ 
ne,  Kenrick.]  n.  simome,  Fr.' ;  [nmnni.-^,  L.]  An  uih 
lawful  contract  for  the  presenting  of  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice;  the  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prefer* 
ment :  —  named  from  Simon  Magus.  Acts  •iii. 

Sz-JifadiW,*  or  Sf-jffddJV',*  n.  Ahot,  noiious  wind  in 
Arabia  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  called  also  aamiei  and 
kamsin,  P.  Cye.    See  Samieu 

Si'Moys,*  a.  Having  a  flat  nose  ;  snub-nosed.  Sroione. 

SIm'per,  v.  71.  IscmncTj  old  Sueth.,  sempery  modern.]  [i. 
SIMPERED  ;  j?p.  SIMPERING,  SIMPERED.]  To  S5niSe }  gener- 
ally, to  smile  affectedly  or  foolishly. 

SIm'per,  b.  Smile;  generally,  an  affected  or  foolish 
smile.  ^ 

STm'per-ER;  n.  One  who  simpers.  Revile. 

SIm'peb-Ing-ly,  ad.  With  an  affected  or  foolish  amile. 

SIm'ple,  a.  [simplexy  h. ;  simple^  Fr.]  Plain:  aMess;  un 
designing;  sincere;  not  complex;  not  cumplir;'ed;  un 
mingled  ;  single  ;  only  one  :  —  silly ;  foolish  ;  nji  wise. 

SIm'pee,  (sim'pl)  71.  [Fr.]  A  single  ingredient  Ji-  a  med- 
icine ;  a  drug;  sometning  not  compounded.  Itiaj  ipulariT 
used  for  a  medicinal  herb. 

tSlM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  gather  simples.  Oarth. 

SIjw'ple-mind'ed,  a.  Artless  ;  single  in  purpose    simpln. 

SIm'ple-mind'ed-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  bein(  simpis- 
minded  ;  artlessness.  Ch.  Ob, 

SIM'PEE-Nfiss,  Ti,  Quality  of  being  simple.  Ijiant, 

SIm'pleR>  71.    A  collector  of  simples;  a  herbalist     X>auft- 

tSlM'PLi;ss,  71.  Simplicity;  silliness;  folly.  Spenst  ■ 

SfM'PLE-TpN,  7u  A  silly  person  ;  a  trifler  ;  a  foolish  Vtilow 

■fSjM-PLfciAN,  (sim-plish'^n)  ti.  [simplex^  simpL  tU^  L.] 
An  iindesigning,  unskilled  person;  opposed  to  ptU/^cian, 
Amway. 

S|M-PLl9'|-.TY,  71.  [simpUcTtaSy  L. ;  shnplicitSy  Fr.]  Stjteof 
quality  of  being  simple  ;  plainness  ;  artlessness ;  single- 
ness; weakness.  [fSilliness  ;  folly.  Iflooker.] 

S1m:-pl;-F|-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  simplifying ;  act  of  making 
plain. 

SiM'PLJ-FY,  V,  a.  [simplifieTy  Fr. ;  simplex  and  facioy  L  ]  [i, 
SIMPLIFIED  ;  pp.  SIMPLIFYING,  SIMPLIFIED.]  To  make 
simple;  to  repder  plain. 

SiM'PLfST,  n.  One  skilled  in  simples  ;  a  herbalist. 

SiM'pi-y,  ad.  In  a  simple  manner ;  without  art ;  plainly 
artlessly;  of  itself;  merely  ;  solely. 

fSiM'V-LA-CHRE,  (sim^-l^-k^r)  71.  [simulacrumy  L.]  As 
image.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fSlM'v-l'^Ri  w*  \simu.lo,  L.]  One  that  counterfeits.  Sfiak, 

tSM'v-Ljj.R,*  a.  Specious  ;  plausible  ;  feigned.  Shak. 

SlM'V-IiATE,  V.  a.  {simuloy  L.]  [i.  simulated  ;  pp.  simulate 
ING,  SIMULATED.]  To  feign ;  to  Counterfeit.  Thomson. 

fSTM'V-LATE,  a.  [simulatusy  L.]  Feigned  ;  simulated.  Bal*, 

S1m'v-la't-]^d,=^  a.  Counterfeit;  feigned;  simulate.  Bo» 
well. 

SiM-V-LA'TTpN,  Ti.  [Fr. ;  simulatio,  L.]  Act  of  simulatingf 
a  feigning;  false  pretence.  Bacon. 

Si-mGl-t^-ne'j-tv,*  71.  State  of  being  simultaneous.  Cot» 
ridge.  [r.J 

||Si-MVL-TA'NE-oOs,  [sl-^nuil-ta'ne-as,  S.  W.  P  J.  Ja.  K 
fFb. ;  sim-yl-ta'ne-us,  F.  Sm.  JR.]  a.  [simultaneuSy  L.]  Act 
ing  at  the  same  time  ;  existing  at  the  same  time. 

jlSi-MVL-TA'NE-oOs-LY,  od.  At  the  same  time  ;  together, 

||Si-MyL-TA'N]£-oDs-N^ss,*  71.  State  of  being  simultanA 
oiis.  Q,u.  Rev. 

tSlM'vii-TY,  TL  [simultasy  L.]  Private  (;uarrel.  B.  Jonson. 

SIm'vro-,*  n.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  ^ird  of  the  Persians. 
Brande.     See  Roc, 

SIn,  71.  A  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  ;  a  violation  of 
or  want  of  conformity  to,  the  divine  law;  depravity, 
wickedness  ;  iniquity.  —  The  seven  deadly  sins  (CathoUc) 
are  pride,  idleness,  envy,  murder,  covetousness,  luot, 
and  gluttony. 

SIn,  v.  n.  [i.  BINNED  ;  pp.  sinning,  sinned.]  To  violate  tht 
law  of  God  ;  to  do  wickedly  ;  to  offend  against  right. 

tSKNjfld.  [sen,  serfflTi,  Swed.J  Since.   Spenser. 

Sj-NA'PJS,*  A.  [L.]  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants  •  -nustard.  P 
Cyc 

SIn'A-pIs-ine,*7i.  a  peculiar  principle  extractei.  from  mus- 
tard-seed. Brande, 

SlN'^Pl^M,*  rsin'9-t«zm,  IC.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash;  si'n?-pizm, 
P.]  n.  [sinapismiLSy  L.]  {Med.}  A  cataplasm  made  chiefly 
of  mustard-seed.  Brande. 

SIn'-born,*  o.  Born  of,  or  sprung  from,  sin.  MiltoTu 

SIn'-br£d,*  a.  Produced  or  breu    y  sin.  Miltcii. 

SINCE,  conj.  [by  contraction  from  sitJieiLce,}  Because  that, 
seeing  that;  inasmuch  as.  Locke. 

SINCE,  od.  Ago  ;  before  this  ;  from  that  time.  Sidney. 

SINCE,  prep.  After;  from  the  time  of;  as  "  siiice  thai 
time." 

SjM-CERE',   a.  [sincerusy  L. ;  «ne^re,  Fr.]  [I  nhurl;  unift- 
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juiert;  pure.   Drydcn.]    Honest ;   real;  not  feigned  ;  up- 
right; true;  plain:  frank;  undissembling  j  uncorrupt. 

B|N-c£RE'"ijy,  ad.  In  a  sincere  manner;  honestly. 

BJN-CERE'N^ss,  n.  Honesty ;  sincerity.  Temple. 

B}N-cER'i-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  sincere;  honesty  j  puri- 
ty ;  freedom  trom  hypocrisy  or  dissimulation. 

BIn'ci-PDt,*  n.  (^nat.)  The  fore  part  of  the  head.  Crabb. 

Bjn-dXr',*  n.  A  native  chief  of  Hindoatan.  Maunder. 

tSlN'DpN,  n.  [sindpTij.  L. ;  aivS<jJi>.}  A  fold;  a  wrapper. 
Bacon. 

BIne,  n.  [ainuSf  L.]  (Oeom.)  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  perpendicular  to  the 
radius,  passing  through  the  other  extremity. 

SPsvE^*  prep.  [L.]  Without ;  as,  "  sine  invidil,"  without 
envy. 

8i'he-cure,  [sT'n?-ltur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.] 
n.  [sine  and  cura,  L.]  An  office  without  any  duties  at- 
tached to  it ;  a  benefice  without  a  cure,  or  without 
the  care  of  souls. 

Si'ne-cure,*  V,  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure.  Ee.  Rev, 

Si'NE-ciJ-Rt^M,*  n.  The  holding  of  sinecures  ;  the  state  or 
practice  of  a  sinecurist.  Blackwood's  Mag: 

81  ft^-cu-RlST,*  n.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure ;  an  advo- 
cate for  sinecures.  Ed.  Rev. 

SpJVE  Di'E,*  [li.,  without  day.]  In  legal  and  parliamenta- 
ry language,  an  adjournment,  sine  die^  means,  without 
any  specified  day  for  resuming  the  subject,  or  re'£Lssem~ 
Wing.  Brande. 

BFjv^  qua  n6n*  [L.,  loithout  whieh  not.]  An  indispen- 
sable condition  ;  that  without  which  the  matter  in  band 
is  null.  Ed.  Rev. 

BIn'ew,  (sin'nu)  n.  A  ligament  by  which  a  joint  is  moved  ; 
a  tendon  ;  a  muscle  ;  a  nerve :  — whatever  gives  strength 
or  compactness;  as,  "  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war." 

BIn'ew,  faTn'nu)  u.  a.  To  Itnit,  as  by  sinews.  Sliak. 

B/n'ewed,  (sin'niid)  0.  Having  sinews  ;  strong;  firm. 

BiN'EW-i-NiSss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  sinewy.  Scott. 

SIn'ew-lISss.  (sin'ny-ISs)  a.  Having  no  sinews  ;  weak. 

SlN'EW-silRDNK,  (sin'nii-)  a.  Having  the  sinews  under 
the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  as  of  a  horse  by  over-riding, 

SiN'EW-y,  (sin'ny-e)  a.  Consisting  of  a  sinew,  or  of 
sinews;  strong;  vigorous. 

BIn'fOl,  a.  Partaking  of  sin  ;  addicted  to  sin  ;  iniquitous  ; 
irreligious  ;  not  holy  ;  wicked  ;  contrary  to  religion. 

STn'fOl-L¥,  ad.  In  a  sinful  manner;  wickedly. 

S1n'fOl-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  sinful  ;  iniquity. 

BlNO,  V.  n.  [siugauy  Sax.;  singia^  Icel. ;  stngkeuj  D.]  [i. 
•UNO  or  SANO  :  pp.  singino,  sunq.  —  Sang  is  growing  ob- 
solete.] To  form  the  voice  to  melody ;  to  utter  words 
with  musical  modulation  ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inartic- 
ulately ;  to  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise ;  to  tell  in  po- 
etry. 

BKno,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  musical  modulation ;  to  relate  or 
mention  in  poetry ;  to  celebrate ;  to  give  praises  to,  in 
verse;  to  uttei  harmoniously. 

SlNiji^E,  (sinj)  V.  a.  [i.  siNOED ;  pp.  BiNoiNQ,  siKQED.]  To 
'  Bcorch  ;  to  burn  slightly  or  superficially. 

SINGE,  (sInj)  n.  A  slight  burn  on  the  surface. 

SIn'V?^)*  Csin'J?'")  "■■  One  who  singes.  Smart. 

SIng'er,  n.  One  who  sings  ;  one  skilled  in  singing. 

BlN-GH/i-LEijE',*  n.  Sing.  &.pl.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of 
Ceylon ;  Ceylonese.  Eamshaw. 

BIWG'iNG,  n.  Utterance  of  melodious  sounds;  melody. 

BlNG'lNG-BiBDi*  n.  A  bird  that  sings.  Addison. 

SlNG'lNG-BoOK,  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  of  tunes.  Brewer. 

SIng'jng-lv,  ad.  with  a  liind  of  tune.  JVortA. 

BIng'}NG-Man,  17.  One  who  sings  ;  a  singer.  Shak. 

BlNG'mG-MXs'T]E:R,  ».  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. 

BIn'gle,  (s^ng'gl)  a.  [3tngulu3,lu.]  One;  not  double  ;  not 
more  than  one ;  particular ;  individual ;  not  compound- 
ed ;  alone;  only;  sole;  having  no  companion;  having 
no  assistant : —  unmarried  :  —  not  complicated;  not  dupli- 
cated ;  singular: — noting  a  state  or  act  in  which  one  is 
'  opposed  to  one;  as,  *'  a  single  combat."  [Weak  ;  silly. 
Sliak.  Not  double-minded;  pure  ;  uncorrupt.  St.  Matt,  vi.] 

Wn'gle,  (slng'gl)  D.  a.  \i.  8mGLED;7>p.  siwoling,  bin- 
aLED-}  To  choose  out  from  among  others;  to  select;  to 
sequester;  to  withdraw. 

BlN'GLE-FLb*-ERED,*(-erd)  a.  Having  a  single  flower. 
HilU 

BTn'gle-hXnd-i^d,*  a.  Having  but  a  single  hand  ;  unas- 
sisted. Smith. 

BTn'gle-heXrt-ed,*  «.  Sincere ;  pure  ;  upright.  Be- 
tham. 

ir[N'GLE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  single;  simplicity;  sin- 
cerity ;  honest  plainness. 

BTn'GLE-StIch,  n.  A  cudgel,  called  also  a  backsword, 
Jamieson. 

BIn'gle-vXlved,*  (-vaivd)  u.    Having  but  one  valve. 

Smith. 
■  SIn'gi-o,*  n.  A  sort  of  fine  tea.  Perry. 

filN^GLV,  ad.  Individually;  particularly;  only;  by  one's- 
self;  without  associates;  honestly;  sincerely. 


SlNG'sdNG,  n.  A  chant,  In  contempt ;  bad  singln  *  U 
unpleasant  repetition  of  similar  words  or  tones. 

SIn'gv-l^r,  a.  [sinpdier^  Fr. ;  eingularis,  L.]  Single  ,  nt> 
compound  :  —  particular  ;  odd  ;  eccentric  ;  strange  ;  rare 
unexampled ;  having  something  not  common  to  others 
alone  ;  of  which  there  is  but  one. —  (Gram.)  Expressinf 
only  one;  not  plural. 

tSlN'GV-^-^itj  "•  ^  particular ;  single  instance.  More. 

fSIw'GV-L^R-IST,  71.  One  who  affects  singularity.  Barrow. 

SIn-GV-lXr'j-ty,  n.  [aingulariti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sin^ 
gular;  something  smgular  or  peculiar;  peculiarity;  un- 
commonness  ;  strangeness ;  eccentricity  ;  a  curiosity. 

fSlN'GV-L^R-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  singular. 

SIn^gV-l^r-lv,  (»jf-  In  a  singular  manner;  strangely  ;  par- 
ticularly. 

fSlN'GDLT,  n.  [aingultusj  L.]  A  sigh;  hiccough.  Browne 

SiN-e&L' TT/Sf*  n.  [h.]  (Med.)  The  hiccough  or  hiccuy. 
Gent.  Mag. 

Slu'i-CAJj,*  a.  Relating  to  sines;  noting  a  kind  of  quad- 
rant. Francis. 

lISlN'fS-T^R,  or  Sl-Nls'T?R,  [sln'tB-ter,  S.  W.  P,  J.  K.  Wb.  \ 
s9-nis'ter,  F.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  [svnister^  L.]  Being  on  the  left 
hand;  left;  not  right;  not  dexter;  unlucky;  inauspi- 
cious ;  sinistrous.  ^f^  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  Z^,  is 
accented  by  the  poets  Milton,  Dryden,  &:c.,on  the  second 
syllable,  though  most  lexicographers  and  orthoepista  ac- 
cent it  on  the  first  syllable,  whether  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  l^  or  perverse. —  vValker  says,  "This  word 
though  uniformly  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  tLj 
poets  quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  th* 
first  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  uniformly  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  speakers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  'us,  that  Dr 
Johnson  seems  to  think,  that,  when  this  word  is  used 
in  its  literal  sense,  —  as, 

'-'  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale,  ' 

I>njdeny- 
it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabe;  but  when  ir 
the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious^  &.C.,  on  the  first 
This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  four  ded  on  the  bes 
usage." 

SlN'fs-T?R,  [stn'js-ter,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm.]  a.  Bad 
perverse;  corrupt;  deviating  from  honesty ;  unfair. 

IISIn/js-ter-hAnd'ed,  a.  Left-handed  ;  unlucky,  ioueiow. 

SIn'|s-ter-Ii¥,  ad.  Perversely  ;  corruptly  ;  unfairly. 

S'In'js-trXl,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  left  hand ;  sinister ;  sin 
istrous.  Fo,  Qu.  Reo. 

SlN'fS-TRXL-LV,''-  ad.  On  the  left  hand  ;  from  left  to  right 
Fo.  Qw.  Reo. 

S1n-}S-tror'8^l,*  a.  [einistrorsum,  L.]  Rising  from  leO 
to  right,  as  a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

||SlN'js-TROOs,  fsin'js-trus,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.;  sin'is-trtis  of 
8^-njs'trus,  5?/!.]  a.  l^sinister^  L.]  Sinister:  —  being  on  tha 
left :  —  absurd  ;  perverse  ;  wrong.  Bentley. 

||S£n'|S-TROD3-LV,  0(2.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left;  per- 
versely ;  absurdly.  Browne. 

SINK,  (singk)  V.  n.  [si7i&e7i,  Ger.]  [i.  suwk  or  3AnR;.pp 
SINKING,  SUNK.  —  Sank  is  growing  obsolete;  and  sunken 
la  used  as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  fall  down  thruugn 
any  medium ;  not  io  swim  ;  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  to  fall 
gradually  ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body  ;  to  lose 
height;  to  fall  to  a  level;  to  be  overwhelmed : — to  de- 
cline ;  to  decrease  ;  to  decay  ;  to  droop  ;  to  drop. 

S/nk,  «.  a.  To  put  under  water: — to  delve  ;  to  make  by 
digging: — to  depress;  to  degrade;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
bring  low  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  crush  ;  to  overbear ;  to  make 
to  decline ;  to  suppress :  —  to  reduce,  as  a  capital  sum  of 
money  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  profit  or  interest  out  of  it 

SINK,  71.  [sincan.  Sax.;  ainken,GQX.]  A  drain  to  carry  off 
filthy  water  or  other  foul  matter ;  a  jakes ;  any  place 
where  corruption  is  gathered. 

SInK'jng-FDnd,*  71.  A  portion  of  the  public  revenue  ol 
Great  Britain  set  apart  fur  the  gradual  reduction  of  lh« 
national  debt.  Pitt.  See  Fund. 

SIn'less,  a.  Exempt  from  sin  ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Milton 

SIn'less-n£ss,  n.  Exemption  from  sin.  Boyle. 

SIn'ner,  71.  One  who  sins  ;  an  irreligious  person. 

SlN'NJ^R,  V.  a.  To  act  the  part  of  a  sinner  ;  as,  "  To  sn 
ner  it."  Pope,  f Ludicrous.] 

SlN'NipT,*  71.  (JVauL)  Rope-yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  pr* 
vent  them  from  galling;  sennit.  Crabb. 

S1n'-0f-fer-Ing,  71.  An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

SIn'9-p:er',  71.  {Min.)  A  red  ferruginous  quartz  ;  sinople  ;  « 
species  of  earth.  Ainswortli, 

SXn'q-ple,  (-pi)  71.  Sinoper. — (Her.)  Green;  vert. 

SIn'-pql-lut'^d,*  a.  Polluted  with  sin.  Dryden. 

SlN'T^R,*  71.  (Min,)  A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  also  a  variety  of  common  opal.  Brande. 

SiN'Tflc,*  or  STn'doc,*  71.  The  bark  of  a  species  of  cinnA 
momumj  a  tree  found  in  Java,  used  as  a  spice.  P.  Cyc* 

SIn'v-ATE,  (sin'yv-at)  c.  a.  [sinuOy  L.]  [i.  3inuated;pp 
siHUATiNG,  siNUATED.]  To  wind  ;  to  bend  in  and  out. 

SIn'v-ate,*  (sin'yv-?t)  a.  (Bot.)  Turning  in  and  out  U 
an  irregular  mannfe'r ;  sinuose.  P.  Cye. 
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BT!r-V-*'Tipv,  Tfc.  Act  of  Binuatlng ;  a  bending  in  and  out 

BiN-V-OSE',*  a.  Bending  in  and  out :  sinuoua.  Loudon. 

BlN-v-Os'i-Tv,  H.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  Binuous. 

BTN'V-oOs,  (sin'yy-us)  a.  [sinueuXy  Fr.,  from  siniiB,  L.] 
Bendin;,'  in  and  out;  winding;  of  a  serpentine  or  undu- 
lating form  ;  curved. 

Si'Nva,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  sijvus;  Eng.  aI'NV3-E§.  A  bay  of  the 
sea ;  an  opening  of  the  land  :  —  a  fold  or  opening  vein  of 
the  dura  fnater  .- — any  cavity  ;  a  cell, 

eiN'-wORN,*  a.  Worn  by  sin.  MUton. 

BlP,  V.  a.[sipan,  Sax. ;  sippeuj  D.]  [i.  sipped  ;  pp.  sippiito, 
SIPPED.]  To  take,  as  a  fluid,  by  small  quantities  with  the 
lips  J  to  dmw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  drink  ;  to  drink  out  of. 

BSP,  v.  11.  To  drink  a  small  quantity  or  sparingly. 

BtP,  n.  A  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

BiPE,  V.  n.  [sijpeiiy  Teut.l  To  ooze  or  drain  out  slowly. 
Grose.  [Local,  England.] 

SiPH'j-Lla,*  n.  (Med.)  See  Syphihs. 

Bl'PHpN,  (si'fpn)  n.  [frtipoiv^  Gr. ;  sipho,  L.]  A  bent  tube 
nsed  for  drawing  otf  liquids  froiij  casks.  —  (ZooZ.)  A 
membranous  or  calcareous  tube. 

fil-PHO'Ni-A,*  Tt.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  South  America,  which 
yields  caoutchouc.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi-Ph6n'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  siphon.  Buck- 
bmd. 

Bi'phOn-cle,*  tu  a  membranous  organ  or  pipe  of  some 
shell-fish.  Brande.  A  hole  or  tube.  Sinart. 

tSlP'jD,  a.  [an  old  form  of  sapid.}  Savory.  Cockeram. 

bIp'per,  n.  One  who  sips. 

SIp'pet,  n.  A  small  sop.  MUton. 

BlP't)N-ciiE,*  n.  {Ent.)  A  genua  of  worms.  Brande. 

Si'qms^  (si'kvvjs)  7t.  [L.,  if  any  one.]  An  advertisement 
or  notification  beginning,  **  J(f  any  one." — It  is  applied  to  a 
notification  of  an  intention  to  take  holy  orders,  with  a 
consequent  inquiry  if  any  one  can  allege  impediment. 

Wr,  n.  J«re,  Pr.]  The  word  of  respect  in  conipellation  to 
man,  in  common  conversation: — the  title  of  a  baronet 
and  a  knight,  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  :  as,  Sir  John  : 
-  it  is  sometimes  used  for  man.  Shak.  —  "A  title  formerly 
applied  to  priests  and  curates  in  general ;  for  this  reason  : 
—  domimis^  the  academical  title  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was 
usually  rendered  by  sir  in  English,  at  the  universities  ;  so 
that  a  bachelor,  who  in  the  bonks  stood  Dominus  Brown, 
was,  in  conversation,  called  Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  use  in 
Bome  colleges  even  in  my  memory."  J^ares.  A  similar 
use  of  the  title  sir  is,  or  has  been  heretofore,  common  in 
some  American  colleges. 

Sl-Ris'KlER,*  n.  [Turk.]  See  Seraskieh. 

Bi'R-cXR' *  n,  A  government  of  Hindostan.  Ency. 

BlRE,  Ti.  [sire,  Fr. ;  senior,  L.]  The  word  of  respect  in  ad- 
dressing a  king: —  in  poetry,  a  father:  —  it  is  used  of 
beasts  ;  as,  "  The  horse  had  a  good  sire^  but  a  bad  dam."  — 
It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  grand-stre. 

8lRE,  V.  a.  To  beget.  Shak.  [It  is  used  of  beasts.] 

Bf-RE'DQN,'''  n.  {ZooL)  A  species  of  batrachian,  also  called 
axolotl.  P.  Cyc. 

Bl'R?N,  [si'ren,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  sir'en,  Wb.]  n. 
[L. ;  Z£tp^Vy  Gr.]  pL  SIRENS.  {Mythology)  Melodious 
goddesses,  or  preternatural  women,  who  dwelt  on  or  near 
the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  so  charmed  passing  mariners  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  song,  that  they  forgot  their  homes, 
and  remained  there  till  they  perished  with  hunger.  There 
were  originally  two  sirens,  afterwards  three.  They  had 
the  form  of  a  virgin  above  the  waist ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  body  was  like  that  of  a  bird:  — a  mermaid:  — an 
enticing  woman.  —  (ZooL)  A  reptile  or  batrachian  with 
two  feet. 

BI'REW,  a.  Alluring ;  bewitching  like  a  siren. 

fij-RENE',*  n.  [Pr.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  aerial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent pitches  of  musical  sound.  Brande. 

Bi'REN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  siren.  Coek- 
erain.  [R.] 

Bj-Rl'^-sIs,  n.  [aipiaais.]  (Med.)  A  stroke  of  the  sun ;  a 
Bun~stroke ;  insolation ;  inflammation  of  the  brain 
through  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  phrenitis. 

SfR'l-&Sjn.  [L.]  The  dog-star;  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major  or  the  Great  Dog. 
It  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 

Wr'loTn,  [sir'lSin,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  sVr-iaiu',  Ja. 
Rets.]  n.  The  loin  of  beef,  or  a  piece  of  beef  covering 
either  kidney. — A  baron  of  beef ,  now  an  obsolete  joint, 
consisted  of  two  sirloins  undivided,  ff".  £710/.  — Johnson, 
in  his  definition  of  sir,  says  it  is  "  a  title  given  to  the  loin 
of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good 
buraor  ; "  or,  as  another  phrases  it,  "in  one  of  his  merry 
moods."  —  In  this  account  of  the  origin  of  sirloin^  John- 
son has  been  generally  followed  by  subsequent  English 
lexicographers,  who  have  spoken  of  its  etymology.  The 
king  referred  to,  according  to  some,  was  Charles  II. ;  but 
according  to  a  greater  number,  James  I.  The  following 
account  is  given  by  Dean  Swift,  in  his  "Polite  Conver- 
lation:"  —  "But  pray  why  is  it  called  ^strloin? — Why, 
you  must  know  that  our  king,  James  I.,  who  loved  good 
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eating,  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles,  \ni 
seeing  a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out  hit 
Bword,  and  in  a  fVolic  knighted  it."  Whether  this  wa« 
related  by  Swift  in  a  serious  or  "  merry  mood,"  may  bo 
doubted  J  as  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  a 
correct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  English  dictionary  previous  to  that  of 
Johnson,  with  the  orthography  of  sirloin  ;  but  the  earliei 
orthography  was  surloin.  Bailey's  Dictionary  has  surloin 
of  he^y  corresponding  to  the  French  surlonge  de  bmvf, 
tlie  obvious  or  probable  etymologv.  Surloin  is  also  given 
by  Ainsworth;  and  the  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Cot- 
gravels  Dictionary^  first  published  in  1611,  with  the  or- 
thography of  surloine  and  surloyne.     See  Sublo»h 

SYr'NAME,7L   SeeSURNAMB. 

Si-r6c'c6,  n.  [It.]  pL  si-r6c'c6§.  A  periodical,  warm, 
relaxing,  south  wind,  which  generally  blows  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  in  Dalmatia,  every  yeer, 
about  Easter. 

SiR'RAH,  (sSr'rjh  or  slr'r^h)  [^r'rJl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.i 
sSr'ra,  Jii.  Sm,  Johnston;  sir'r&,  Wb.;  s'ir'r^h,  JE.  Elphin- 
ston.']  n.  [sir,  ha.']  An  adaptation  of  the  word  sir,  when 
used  with  anger,  contempt,  or  insult,  or  in  playfulness. 

■f-SXRT,  ju  [syrtiSf  L.]  A  bog  ;  a  quicksand.  See  Syrtis. 

IISir'vp,  (slr'up  or  sur'rup)  fsur'nip,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Wb. ;  s6r' 
rup,  F.  Ja,  ]  sir'rup,  P.  R. :  slr'iip,  colloquially  siir'up, 
Sm.]  71.  [Arab.]  Vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  commonly  united 
with  some  vegetable  or  other  ingredient. 

[(SIR'VPED,  (sir'ypt)  a.  Sweet,  like  sirup ;  having  sirup. 
Drayton, 

||SIr'vp-y,  a.  Resembling  sirup.  Mortimer. 

SXRVElfTE*  or  SiRVANTEy*  (ser-v:ingt')  ti.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  poem  in  common  use  among  the  Troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

tSiSE,  71.  [contracted  from  assize.]  Donne.  See  Assize. 

SIs'kin,  71.  [sitijlken,  Teut.]  A  bird  ;  the  greenfinch. 

SISON,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  umbelliferous  plants.  P.  CVe. 

SIs-s66',*  ».  A  tree  of  Bengal,  valued  for  timber.  P,  Cye, 

SIs'ter,  71.  fzitster,  D.]  A  female  born  of  the  same  par- 
ents ;  correlative  to  brother  .-  —  a  woman  of  the  same  faith, 
—  of  the  same  condition,  —  of  the  same  kind, — of  the 
same  chiirch,  society,  or  community. 

fSls'TER,  V.  a.  To  resemble  closely.  Sluif:, 

tSIs'TEtt,  V.  n.  To  be  akin  ;  to  be  near  to.  Shak, 

Sis'TER-HOOD,  (-hud)  71,  State  or  duty  of  a  sister  :  — a  set 
of  sisters :  — a  number  of  women  of  the  same  order 

SIs'ter-In-lAw,  n.  The  Sister  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

STs'ter-ly,  a.  Like  a  sister  ;  becomine  a  sister.  Shak. 

Sis' TR^M^*  iL  [L. ;  tretcTTpoi',  Gr.]  (Mus.)  A  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  anciently  used  in  Egypt.  P.  Cye. 

Sj-siM'BRi-DM,*  71.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc 

SIT,    v.    n,    [i.    3 AT  J  pp.    SITTING,    SAT    OT    SITTEN.  —  SittSn   If 

now  nearly  obsolete.]  To  rest  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
body  ;  to  repose  on  a  seat ;  to  perch  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
to  be  in  any  local  position  ;  to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden  ; 
to  settle :  — to  brood ;  to  incubate  :  —  to  be  adjusted  j  to  be 
placed  in  order  to  be  painted  :  — to  be  convened,  as  an  as- 
sembly of  a  public  or  authoritative  kind  ;  to  bold  a  ses- 
sion;  as,  "The  court  sits;"  —  "The  last  general  coun- 
cil sat  at  Trent :  "  — tooccupy  a  place  in  an  official  capaci- 
ty. —  T\i  git  down,  to  begin  a  siege  ;  to  rest ;  to  settle.  — 
To  sit  out,  to  lie  without  engagement ;  to  remain  to  the 
end.  —  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting ;  not  to  go 
to  bed. 

SiT,  V.  a.  To  keep  the  seat  upon  ;  to  place  on  a  seat.  Shak 
As  an  active  verb,  it  is  generally  used  by  way  of  ellipsis: 
as,  "  To  sit  a  horse  "  is  to  sit  upon  a  horse. 

SITE,  ft.  [fitus,  L.]  Situation  j  local  position  ^  ground-plot  j 
place  ;  locality  ;  spot. 

Sit'ed,  a.  Placed  ;  situated.  Spenser. 

SIt'fAst,  n.  An  ulcerated  sore  or  tumor  growing  00  a 
horse's  back  under  the  saddle.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

■fSlTH,  conj.  Since  ;  seeing  that.  Hooker. 

fSiTHE,  71.  Time.  Spenser. 

SiTHE,  71.  An  instrument  for  mowing.  See  Scythe. 

Si'SUE,*  V.7U  To  3ish.Forby,Hollou)ay.  See  Sigh.  [It  Is  pro- 
vincial and  cockney  in  England,  and  a  colloquial  vul 
garism  in  the  United  States!] 

SiTHED,  (sithd)  a.  Armed  with  scythes;  scythed.  Warton 

Sithe'm^n,  rt.  A  mower  J  scytheman.  Penchant. 

tSlTH'ENCE,  arf.  Since;  in  latter  times.  Speiiser. 

Si-Ti-6L'0-(^Y,*  n.  [o-rroj  and  Atfjoj.]  A  treatise  on  all 
ment  or  food.  Hobcyn. 

SIt'ta,*  tu  (OmUh,)  A  species  of  bird;  the  nuthatch 
Oesner, 

SlT'TEN,*(sn'tn)p.  from  Sit.  Placed  on  a  seat.  Hiime.~ 
It  is  nearly  obsolete,  sat  being  used  instead  of  it. 

SIt'ter,  71.  One  who  sits :  —  a  bird  that  incubates. 

SIt'tjhs,  71.  Act  of  one  who  sits  ;  posture  of  being  on 
seat ;  time  of  sitting  or  being  seated ;  session  j  a  meet 
ing  of  an  assembly  ;  incubation. 

SlT'y-ATE,  (sit'yu-git)  a.  [situs,  L.]  Having  a  situation 
placed;  situated! 
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BlT'v-AT-Ei),*  a.  Having  a  situation;  pla:ed;  circum- 
stanced ;  situate. 

«T-v-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr.l  State  of  being  situated ;  local  re- 
spect; position;  condition;  slate;  temporary  stale;  cir- 
cumstances; place;  site;  station;  post;  locality ;  loca- 
tion. 

8P  rJi,*  n.  (Hindoo  mythology)  The  third  person  of  the  Hin- 
doo triad  or  trinity;  or  Che  Supreme  Being, considered  in 
the  character  of  a  destroyer  or  avenger.  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  time.  Malcom, 

8l'r^-TS:EfRI-&M,*  n.  [Siva;  and  QtfpioVy  Gr.]  (Oeol) 
An  extinct  genua  of  ruminant  animals,  of  great  size, 
furnished  with  four  horns,  found  in  fossil  remains.  Brande. 

Six,  a.  Twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 

BIx,  n.  The  number  six.  Browne.  Small  beer.  J^ares. —  71? 
be  at  six  and  seven,  or  sixes  and  sevensj  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion. 

SIx'-coR-NERED,*  (-nerd)  a.  Having  six  corners,  Lee, 

BIx'fold,  a.  Six  times  told. 

STx'piiQNCE,  n.  A  small  English  silver  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

SIx'p^N-NY,  a.  Worth  sixpence.  Preston, 

Stx'-PfiT-ALLED,*  (-^Id)  a.  (Bot)  Having  six  petals.  Smart. 

Slx'scORE,  a.  Six  times  twenty.  Sandys. 

Slfx'-siD-ED,*  a.  Having  six  sides.  Crabb. 

SIx'TEEN,  a.  Six  and  ten.  Bacon. 

SIx'TEENTH,  a.  Sixth  after  the  tenth  ;  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

Blx'TEENTH,*  n.  (Mus.)  The  replicate  of  the  ninth ;  an 
interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second.  CrcUtb, 

SIXTH,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth;  ordinal  of  six. 

SIXTH,  n.  A  sixth  part.  Cfteyne. 

SIXTH'LY,  ad.  In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

SIx'T|-£th,  a.  Ordinal  of  sixty. 

SIx'Ty,  a.  Six  times  ten.  —  n.  The  number  sixty. 

Siz'A-BLE,  a.  Of  suitable  size  ;  large.  Hurd. 

SI'z^R,  71.  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank,  or  one  admitted 
on  easier  terms,  with  regard  to  expenses,  than  others,  at 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland  ;  corre- 
sponding to  servitor  at  Oxford.  —  Written  also  slier. 

SFz^H^SHlP,*  n.  The  rank  or  station  of  a  sizar.  Southey. 

SIZE,  n,  [from  incisa,  L. ;  or  from  assiiey  or  assise^  Fr,] 
Bulk  ;  quantity  ;  comparative  magnitude  ;  magnitude  :  — 
a  settled  quantity;  a  portion  of  bread,  meat,  &c., 
allotted  to  a  student.  —  [sisa,  Sp.]  A  sort  of  varnish- 
paint,  or  glue :  — a  thick,  tenacious  kind  of  varnish  used 
by  gilders,  called  also  gold  size:  —  a  bufiy  coat  on  the 
surface  of  coagulated  blood. 

Size,  v.  a.  [i.  sizsd  ;  pp,  sizing,  sized.]  To  swell ;  to  ad- 
Just  or  arrange,  according  to  size :  —  to  settle  ;  to  fix : « 
to  cover  with  glutinous  matter  ;  to  besmear  with  size. 

Sized,  (slzd)  a.  Having  a  particular  magnitude.  Locke. 

Si'z^i*,*  n.  The  residue  of  flat  bars  of  silver,  after  pieces 
are  cut  out  for  coins.  Crabb. 

STze'roll,*  71.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added  to  some 
part  of  a  roll  or  record.  Crabb. 

BIz':^RS,  Tt.  pi.   TiLsser.     See  Scissors. 

Sl'zi-NESS,  n.  Glutinousness  ;  viscosity.  Flayer, 

SiZ'iNGr,*  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  size  ;  a  viscous  or 
glutinous  substance.  Jlsh. 

Si'zy,  a.  Relating  to  size  ;  viscous ;  glutinous. 

tSKAD'DLE,  n.  Hurt ;  damage.  Bailey. 

SkXd'dle,  a.  Mischievous  ;  ravenous.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tSKXD'DQN?,  n.  pi.  The  embryos  of  bees.  Bailey. 

Skain,  71.  [escaigae,c^d  Fr  ]  A  knot  of  thread  or  silk.  See 
Skbin. 

|Skain^'MATE,  n.  A  messmate  ;  a  companion.  Sliak. 

SkXli>,*71.  a  bard.  See  Scald. 

Skate,  n.  A  sort  of  shoe  furnished  with  iron,  for  sliding 
on  the  ice :  —  a  sea-fish,  of  the  thornback  kind. 

Skate,  77.  a.  [i.  8KA.rED  ;  pp.  skating,  skated.]  To  slide 
on  the  ice  by  the  use  of  skates. 

Skat';er,*  71.  One  who  skates.  Smith. 

tSKEAN,  (sken)  n.  A  short  sword  ;  a  knife.  Spenser. 

Seeel,  71.  \schale,  Ger.]  A  shallow,  wooden  vessel,  for 
holding  milk  or  cream ;  a  milking-pail.  Orose,  [North  of 
England.] 

Skeet,*  n.  (JVaut)  A  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to  wet  the 
decks  and  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  keep  them  cool. 
JIfar.  ZHct. 

SK£a,  71.  A  wild  plum  growing  in  hedges.  Bailey. — pi.  A 
sort  of  oats.  Farm,  Ency. 

BKfia'j&i^R,  n.  Little  salmon.  Walton. 

Skein,  (skan)  n,  A  knot  of  thread  or  silk. 

iSkEl'der,*  v.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  swindle  ;  to  beg.  B.  Jonson, 

BK£l'e-TON,  n.  [orK£X£T6s.]  (Anat.)  All  the  bones  of  a 
human  or  animal  body,  dried,  cleaned,  and  disposed  in 
their  natural  position  :  —  a  frame  of  a  building  or  struct- 
ure:—  a  general  plan  or  outline 

tSKfiL'LVM,  n.  [schelmey  old  Fr. ,  schelm,  Ger.]  A  villain  ; 
a  scoundrel.  Cotgrave. 

Sk£i.'lV}  v.  71.  To  squint.  —  n.  A  squint.  BrocketL  [North 
of  England.] 

BKfiLP,  71.  A  blow;  a  smart  stroke.  BrocketL  [North  of 
England.] 

Bk&n,  v.  71.  To  squint.  Holloway,  [Local,  England.] 


SKftP,  n.   [A  sort  of  basket.   Tusser.]    In  Scotland  anr 

some  parts  of  England,  a  bee-hive.  Todd 
SkjSp'tic,  n.    [oKETrriKdst  Gr. ;    seeptigue.  Fr.]    One   wht 

doubts  of  every  thing;  sceptic.  —  See  Sceptic,  the  taon 

common  orthography. 
SkEp'tj-c^.!.,  a.  Doubtful ;  doubting.  See  Scefticau 
SkEf'tJ-c^l-LV,  ad.  In  a  skeptical  manner.  See  Scejti- 

CALLr. 

SKEp'Tf-cI^M,  n.  Universal  doubt.  See  Scepticism. 

SkEp'tJ-cize,  v.  7t.  To  doubt.  See  Scefticize. 

SkEr'ry,*  7u  An  insulated  rock  ;  a  rocky  isle.  Jamkson 

Sketch,  v.  a.  [sc/ietsen^  D.]  [i.  sketched  ;  pp.  sketchiivo, 
SKETCHED.]  To  draw,  by  tracing  outlines,  and  slightly 
shading ;  to  make  a  rough  draught  of;  tu  plan ;  tu  suggesl 
a  general  notion  of;  to  depict ;  to  delineate, 

SkEtch,  71.  [schets,  D.]  An  outline ;  delineation ;  a  rough 
draught ;  a  first  plan. 

SkEtch'Y,*  a.  Relating  to  a  sketch  ;  apt  at  sketching ;  un- 
finished. Knight, 

Skew,  (sku)  a.  [skueCf  or  skaev,  Dan.]  Oblique;  distorted; 
skue.  Brewer,  [R.] 

tSKETrt^,  (sku)  ad.  Awry;  askew.  Huloet. 

Skew,  (sku)  v.  a.  To  look  obliquely  upon ;  to  form  obliqua 
ly ;  to  throw  violently.  Brockett,  [Local,  England.] 

Skew,  (sku)  v.  n.  To  walk  obliquely ;  to  start  aside,  as  a 
horse.  UEstrange.  [Local,  England.] 

Skew'-BXck,*  71.  {Arch.)  The  sloping  abutment  in  brick 
work  and  masonry,  for  the  ends  of  the  arched  head  of  an 
aperture.  Brande, 

SKEw'-BRID(;^E,*  n.  A  kind  of  bridge  introduced  upon 
railroads,  when  the  railway  intersects  any  existing  com- 
munication) obliquely  or  not.  Brande, 

Seew'er,  (sku'er)  n.  [skere,  Dan.]  A  small  wooden  or  iron 
pin^  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

Skew'er,  (sku'er)  v.  a.  To  fasten  \vith  skewers. 

SkId,*  n.  A  compassing  piece  of  timber,  formed  so  as  to 
answer  the  vertical  curve  of  a  ship's  side.  Mar.  Diet.  A 
chain  to  confine  awheel. —  (U.S.)  A  short  stick  or  log 
of  wood  laid  crosswise,  to  support  logs  or  timbers,  in 
making  a  fence  with  logs. 

SkIff,  71.  [schify  Ger. ;  esguif,  Fr. ;  scapha^  Jm]  A  smalls 
light  boat ;  a  wherry. 

SkIff,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  in  a  skiff.  Beaum,  Sf  FL 

SkIl'der,*  v.  n.  To  live  by  beggmg  or  pilfering.  Sir  W 
Scott.  [Local.] 

SkIl'fOl,  a.  Having  skill;  well-versed;  knowing;  dex 
terous ;  adroit;  expert;  able. 

SkIl'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  skilful  manner  ;  ably. 

SkIl'fOl-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  skilful ;  ability. 

Sk/ll,  71.  [skU,  Icel.j  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art, 
as  medicine;  readiness  or  dexterity  in  any  practicei 
knowledge  ;  experience,  [fReason ;  cause.  fVicliJfe,] 

fSKiLL,  V.  n.  [skilia^  Icel.l  To  be  knowing;  to  be  dexter 
ous.  Spenser.     To  make  difference;  to  matter.  Hooker. 

SKtLL,  V.  a.  To  know  ;  to  understand.  Beaam.  Sf  FL  SttU 
used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Forby, 

Skilled,  (skild)  a.  Knowing  ;  dexterous  ;  skilful.  MUton. 

tSKlL'LifSS,  a.  Wanting  skill;  artless.  Sidney. 

SrIl'let,  n.  [escuellettey  old  Fr.]  A  small  iron  kettle  of 
boiler  with  a  handle.  Sliak. 

JSkIlt,  n.  Difference.  Cleaveland, 

SkIm,  v.  a,  [t.  skimmed;  pp.  skimming,  seiumed.]  Tocleai 
off  from  the  upper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below 
the  surface,  as  cream  from  milk  ;  to  take  by  skimming :  -^ 
to  brush  the  surface  slightly  ;  to  pass  very  near  the  sur 
face :  —  to  cover  superficially. 

SkIm,  v.  n.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide  along.  Addison 

tSKl'M,  n.  Scum  ;  refuse,  Bryskett, 

SkIm'ble-skXm'ble,  a.  Wandering ;  wild.  Shak,  [Low.j 

SkIm'ble-skIm'ble,*  ad.  In  a  confused  manner.  Ash. 

SKlM'aiER,7t.  One  who  skims :  — a  scoop  or  shallow  vessel, 
for  skimming :  —  a  bird  ;  the  rynchops. 

SkTm'-mIlk,  71.  Milk  skimmed  of  its  cream. 

SkIm'min&,*  71.  Act  of  taking  off  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ,- 
that  which  is  skimmed  off.  B,  Hall. 

SKiM'MjNG-TpK,  orSKlM'MER-TpN,  ad.  Used  jestingly,  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  who  suffers  himself  to  he  beaten  by  his 
wife  ;  as,  "to  ride  skimmingtonf"  is  or  was  a  burlesque 
procession  practised,  in  England,  in  such  cases. —  7> 
ride  the  stang  is  a  phrase  of  similar  import  in  the  north  oi 
England.  J^ares. 

SkIn,  71.  [skindj  Dan.]  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  body.  Itconsists  of  three  partsormembrancs: 
the  exterior,  called  the  scarfskin^  or  cuticle ;  under  this  ii 
a  thin  layer  of  soft  or  pulpy  matter,  called  the  mucous  net- 
workj  which  is  the  seat  of  color ;  and  under  these  the  cu- 
tisy  or  true  skin,  which  is  a  gelatinous  texture.  Brandtk 
A  membrane  ;  hide ;  pelt  ;  husk  or  covering.  Ludicrous 
ly,  the  body,  L^Estrange, 

SkIn,  v.  a,  [i.  SKINNED  ;  pp  skinning,  skinned.]  To  flay 
to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin  ;  to  peel ;  to  cover  witk 
skin. 

SkIn,'*'  v.  n.  To  acquire  a  skin;  to  become  skinned  orn 
Clarke, 
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BkInch,*  v.  a.  To  stint ;  to  acrimp  i  to  give  a  short  allow- 
ance. Porby.  [Local,  England.] 

Bk1n'-d£ep,  a.  Slight ;  superficial.  FeWiam, 

EKiN'FiitNT,  n.  A  niggardly  person  ;  a  miser. 

BkIn'fOl,*  n. ;  pi,  SKINFULS.  Aa  much  as  the  skin  will 
hold.  Haiokemoorth. 

BkInk,  (8Jt"ingkJ  71.  ftDrink  ;  anything  potable  :  — pottage. 
Bacon,}  A  sort  of  Egyptian  reptile  or  lizard.  Scott, 

tSKlNK,  (skingk)  V.  n.  To  serve  drink.  B.  JoTison. 

JSkInk'j^r,  (skingk'er)  n.  One  who  serves  drink.  Shak, 

BKlN'L^ijS,  a.  Having  no  skin,  or  a  slight  skin. 

BiilN'TAKE,*  a.  Resembling  the  akin.  Booth. 

Skinned,  (akind)  p.  Divested  of  skin.  —  a.  Having  skin  } 
callous. 

8kIn'n:^r,  Tt.  One  who  skins ;  a  dealer  in  skins. 

BkIn'ni-n£ss,  Tii  The  quality  of  being  skinny. 

BkIn'ny,  a.  Consisting  of  skin ;  wanting  flesh. 

SkjlN'-wool,*  (-wul)  n.  Wool  pulled  from  the  skin ;  felt- 
wool.  BootJu 

Bk1p,v.  n.  [^/wpa,  Icel.l  [t.  seipfed  ;pp.  skipfino,  bkipfed.I 
To  fetch  quick  bounds  ;  to  pass  by  quirk  leaps ;  to  bound 
liglitly;  to  leap;  to  jump. —  To  5/np  oofir,  to  pass  without 
notice. 

BkIp,  V  a.  To  miss  ;  to  pass  ;  to  omit.  Shak, 

BkIp,  n.  A  light  leap  or  bound  ;  a  spring.  —  (J)fi».)  A  pas- 
sage from  one  sound  to  another  by  more  than  a  degree  at 
one  time. 

BkIp'jXck,  n.  An  upstart :  —  a  sea-fish.  Martin, 

BkIp'k£n-nel,  tl.  a  lackey  ;  a  footboy.  Bailey. 

&kIp'P]e:r,  n.  One  who  skipa  ;  a  giddy  person  : — the  horn- 
fish.  —  (JVaut.)  The  master  of  a  small  merchant-vessel ;  a 
Bhip-maater.  [A  ship-boy.  Congreve.] 

tSKlp'p;^!,  n.  A  small,  light  boat.  Spenser. 

8Klp^P}Na-LYi  ad.  By  skips  and  leaps.  Howell. 


Bkirl,  v.n.  To  scream  out.  BrocketL  [Local,  Eng.] 
Bkir'MISH,  n.  [sckirmenj  Ger. ;  escarmouche^  Fr.]  A 


slight 


light,  in  war, less  than  a  set  battle  j  a  slight,  distant  com- 
bat;  a  contest. 

Bk'ir'MJSH,  v.  n,  [escarmoudier,  Fr.]  [i.  bkihmished  ;  pp. 
SKIRMISHING,  sKiRMisMSD.]  To  fight  looaoly  or  in  small 
parties  or  detachments. 

Skir'mish-er,  n.  One  who  skirmishes.  Barret. 

8kir'M|SH-1ng,  n.  Act  of  fighting  loosely.  Bp.  Taylor, 

fSKlRR,  V.  a,  [cTKaipt^*]  To  scour;  to  ramble  over.  Shak, 

tSKiRR,  V.  n.  To  scour  ;  to  scud ;  to  run  in  haste.  Shak. 

9kIr'r:?t,  n.  A  perennial,  garden  plant.  Mortimer. 

Skirt,  n.  [skoerte^  Swed.]  The  lower,  loose  part  of  a  gar- 
ment below  the  waist ;  the  loose  edge  or  border  of  any 
part  of  dress  ;  edge ;  margin  ;  border :  —  the  diaphragm  in 
butcher's  meat. 

Skirt,  v.  a.  [i.  seibted  ;  pp.  seihting,  skiiitsd.]  To  bor- 
der ;  to  run  along  the  edge  bf. 

Bkirt'jng,*  n.  (Arc^i.)  A  narrow,  vertical  board,  on  the 
floor,  round  the  sides  of  an  apartment;  wash-board. 
Brande. 

BkIt,  n.  A  light,  wanton  wench.  Howard,  A  reflection  ; 
a  jeer ;  a  gibe.  Tooke.  [R.] 

BkIt,  v.  a.  To  cast  reflections  on.  Gfrose.  [Local,  England.] 

BkIt'TJSH,  a.  Shy  ;  easily  frightened  ;  wanton  ;  volatile  ; 
precipitate  ;  changeable  ;  fickle.  Shak, 

6kIt'T!SH-ly,  ad.  In  a  skittish  manner;  shyly  ;  wantonly. 

Bk1t'tish-n6ss,  n.  State  of  being  skittish  ;  fickleness. 

SkIt'tle,  Tt.  A  ninepin.  —pi  skittles.  Ninepins,  a  game. 

6K6L'?Z-iTE,*  TO.  (Min.)  A  colorless^  translucent  mineral, 
which  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Brande, 

BKdNCE,  71,  See  Sconce.  Carew. 

BkSr'qd-ite,*  to.  (Miiu)  A  species  of  mineral ;  an  arseni- 
ate  of  iron.  Brande, 

Bkorz'Ite,*  TO.  (Mhu)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Brande, 

BKoVlr,*«.  (Scotland)  A  small  boat  made  of  willows,  &c., 
and  covered  with  skins :  —  a  flat-bottomed  boat  uaed  as  a 
lighter  on  rivers  and  canala.  Jamieson.  See  Scow. 

6KREEN,  TuScv.  [&scraTO,  escrein,  old  Fr.]  See  Screen. 

BKRlM'py,*  a.  Mean ;  niggard  ;  scrimp.  Hamilton.  [York- 
shire dialect.]  r»T     ,.     ^ 

Bkr1n<?e,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  violently.  Brockett,  [North  of 
England.]  See  CniNaE,  andScmNQE. 

Bkue,  (skii)  a.  Oblique;  sidelong.  Bentley.  See  Skew, 

SKtDG,  V.  a.  To  hide.  Orose.  [Local,  England.]    See  Scuo. 

BkOlk,  v.  to.  [t.  seuleed;pp.  skulking,  skulked.]  To 
lurk  in  hiding-places  ;  to  endeavor  to  keep  out  of  sight ; 
to  hide  ;  to  lurk  ;  to  absent  one's  self  from  duty. 

SkDlk,*w.  a.  To  produce  or  bring  forward  clandestinely  or 
improperly.  Ec.  Reo.  [R.1 

BkDlk'er,*  n.  One  who  SKulks  ;  a  lurker.  Johnson. 

BkDll,  to.  [skiola^  Icel.]  The  bone  or  bony  case  that  en- 
closes the  brain.  It  consists  of  eight  bones,  and  forms 
the  fortJliead  and  every  part  of  the  head,  except  the  face ; 
the  head :  —  an  oar.  See  Scull. 

BkDll'cXp,  to.  a  head-piece  ;  a  helmet.— (i?ot.)  A  genua 
of  plants,  one  of  which  has  been  reputed  as  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia ;  Scutellaria. 

6K0Li.'FlsH,*n.  A  young  whale.  Ooldsnath, 

BkOm,*  n.  See  Scum. 


SKttwK,*  TO.  A  small,  carnivorous,  American  lua.  rupei 
allied  to  the  weasul  and  badger,  and  very  fotid. —  An  ab 
original  or  Indian  name.  Ency. 
SkDnk'-CXb-bA(?e,*  n.  A  fetid  American  plant,  prod ucin| 

an  early  flower  ;  called  also  ekumk-weed.  Farm.  EMcy, 
BcDu'rViW.  Haste;  impetuosity.  Brockett. 
tSKUTE,  n.  [schuyt^  D.]  A  boat  or  small  veastiL  miliavu 
ISKY,  [ski,  P.  E,  Ja,  R. ;  skvl,  S.  J.  F. :  sk5I,  JV.  K. ;  sk'J 
Sm.)  n.  [5%,  Dan.]  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven 
which,  on  a  clear  day,  is  of  a  bluish  cttlnr  ;  the  atmospher** 
as  divested  of  clouds  and  vapor  ;  the  heavens  ;  the  weatL 
er;  the  climate.     [fA  cloud  ;  shadow.  Gower.] 
SKY'-Bi-tJE,*  a.  Blue  as  the  sky  ;  cerulean  ;  azure.  HiU 
Sk?'-c6l-9R,  n.  An  azure  color;  color  of  the  sky 
SKY'-c6l.-0itED,  a.  Blue  ;  colored  like  the  sky. 
Sky'-dyed,  (-did)  a.  Colored  like  the  sky.  Pope 
Skyed,  (akid)  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  Tkomaon 
Sky'?Y,  (ski'e)  a.  Like  the  sky  ;  ethereal.  Skak. 
SKY'fsH,  a.  Approaching  the  sky;  skyey.  ShaJi. 
Sky'lXrk,  71.  A  lark  that  mounts,  and  sings  as  it  flieir ,  ■ 
passerine  bird,  the  alauda  arvensis. 
(|SKY'LjiRK-|NG,*  TO.  {J^aut.)  A  term  used  by  seamen  fof 
games  or  tricks  with  each  other  in  the  riggir^,  lops,  &c,, 
of  ships  ;  play  among  sailors.  Mar.  Diet. 
jjSKY'iiiGHT,  (-lit)  re.  A  glazed  frame,  placed  in  a  rocf,  with 
one  or  more  inclined  panes  of  glass ;  a  window  in  a  roof 
||Sky'r6ck-et,  to.  A  kind  of  firework,  or  rocket,  which 

flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies.  .Addison. 
IISky'sail,*  to.  (JVaut.)  A  small  sail,  sometimes  set  abov« 

the  royal.  Brande, 
IfSKY'-TlNCT-VRED,*  (-tlnkt-yyrd)  o.  Tinctured  by  the  sky 

Milton, 
fSLiB,  a.  Thick;  viscous;  glutinous.  Shak. 
SlXb,  to.  [fA  puddle.  Evelyn^]  A  thin,  flat,  regular  piece  of 
marble  or  other  stone :  —  the  outside  plank  of  a  log  or  pieca 
of  timber  when  sawn  into  boards. 
ilSLXB'BJER,  [slab'ber,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  f  sl5b'ber,  S.  P.  K.  Wb, 
8ia.b'b?r  or siSb'b^T,  W.  Sm.'\  v.  a.  [slabben^slabberenjTeut.' 

[l.  SLABBERED  ;  pp.  SLABBERTNG,  SLABBERED.]    [To  SUp  Up 

Bairret.]  To  smear  with  spittle,  or  with  a  liquid  ;  to  aluv 
er;  to  shed  ;  to  spill.  Sometimes  spelt,  as  well  as  pro 
nounced  J  slobber.  J):^"The  second  sound  of  this  word 
is  by  much  the  more  usual  one  ;  but,  as  it  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  discounta- 
nanced,  and  the  a  restored  to  its  true  sound."  fVaUcer. 

IISlAb'b^r,  ?j.  TO.  To  let  the  spittle  fall ;  to  drivel ;  to  slaver 

(|SLXB'B]5R,*n.  Slimy  moisture  from  the  mouth;  slavef 
Richardson, 

||SlXb'ber-er,  n.  One  who  slabbers ;  an  idiot. 

SlAb'Bi-hj&ss,*  71.  State  of  being  slabby ;  muddiness.  Bun 
yan. 

SlXb'bVj  a.  Thick  ;  viscous.  Wiseman.  Wet ;  floody.  Oay 

SlXb'-Line,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  small  rope  leading  through  a 
block  under  the  lower  yards  for  tricing  up  a  sail.  Brand*. 

SiiXcK,  a.  [sleac.  Sax. ;  slakj  Su.  Groth. ;  alaken,  Icel.]  No( 
tense ;  not  hard  drawn ;  loose  ;  relaxed  ;  weak :  —  remiss 
not  diligent;  careless;  negligent;  not  punctual;  indo^ 
lent:  —  not  eager;  not  violent ;  not  rapid;  not  intense 

SLXCK,  v.  n.    [i.  BLACKED  J   pp.  SLACKING,  SLACKED.]  To  bO 

come  less  tense  ;  to  be  remiss;  to  abate  ;  to  languish  ;  t« 
slacken. 

SlXck,  v.  a.  To  loosen  ;  to  relax  ;  to  remit ;  to  mitigate;  lo 
cause  to  be  remitted  ;  to  repress :  —  to  deprive  of  cohesion 
as  lime  ;  to  slake  ;  to  slacken.    See  Slake.  \   ^^ 

SliXcK,  n.  Small  coal ;  coal  broken  into  parts  smaller  than 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Brande.  —  A  valley  ;  a  dell.  Qros* 
[Local,  England.] 

SiiXCK'EN,  (sl^k'kn)  V.  n.  [i.  slackened  ipp.  SLACEENiica, 
SLACKENED.]  To  bccome  less  tense;  to  be  remiss;  to 
abate ;  to  languish  ;  to  fail ;  to  flag ;  to  slack, 

SlXck'en,  (sl&k'kn)  v.  a.  To  relax ;  to  remit ;  to  mitigato , 
to  slack. 

BlXck'lY)  <id.  In  a  slack  manner ;  loosely ;  remissly. 

SlXck'ness,  n.  State  of  being  slack ;  looseness ;  negli- 
gence ;  inattention  ;  rbuiissness  ;  tardiness. 

SlAck'wA-ter,*  n.  The  interval  between  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  tide  ;  the  state  of  water  at  rest.  Mar.  Diet. 

tSZiADE,  Tl,  A  little  dell  ;  a  den  or  valley.  Drayton. 

SlXg,  n.  Dross  or  recrement  of  metal ;  vitrified  cinders  or 
clinkers,  such  as  are  produced  during  the  reduction  ul 
metallic  ores  by  various  fluxes. 

Slaie,  (sla)  q.  A  weaver's  reed.  See  Slet. 

Slain,  (slan)p.  from  Slay.  See  Slet,  and  Slat 

Sl>AKE,  V,  0.  [slaecka,  Icel.l  [i.  slaked  ;  pp.  blakip.o, 
slaked.]  To  quench;  to  extinguish;  to  slack.  "It  if 
used  of  lime  ;  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original 
notion  of  to  slack  or  slake  lime  be  to  powder  or  quench  it." 
Johjison,  Slack  and  slaJce^  as  applied  to  lime  nre  mucli 
confounded.  "  Slaked  lime  is  usually  called  slacked  lime, 
which  implies  lime  loosened  or  reduced  to  powder  ;  bnl 
the  original  notion  is  probably  qvenchfid  lime."  Smart, 

SZ.AKE,  V.  Tt.  To  grow  less  tense  ;  to  slack.  Browne.  Sc« 
Slack. 

Slake,  Tt.  See  Slack. 
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fLl'KjN,*  n.  A  spongy,  semi-vitrified  Bubstance  or  scoria, 

used  in  Brnelling.  F-ands. 
BZjAm,  v.  a.  [slaemra^  Icel.]    [i.  aLAMMEDj  pp.  slamming, 

BLAMMED.j  To  cFush  J  to  beat ;  to  shut  liard  ;  to  pusli  vi- 

)iently  }  as,  "  He  slammed  the  door."  Orose. 
IJjKm,  7u  Defeat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick.  Loyal 

Sonff.  The  refuse  of  alum  works.  Francis: 

eLXM'MER-KtN,  \  ^'  ^  Slatternly  woman.  [Vulgar.] 

BlAn'di;:r,  v.  a.  [esclandriry  old  Fr.]  [i.  slandeked  ;  yp, 
BLArfDERiNQ,  SLANDERED.]  To  ceHsure  falsely  J  to  belie; 
to  defame  ;  to  asperse  ;  to  calumniate  j  to  vilify. 

Bi.An'der,  n.  Detraction  ;  defamation  ;  calumny ;  false 
reproach  j  utterance  of  injurious  reports  against  another. 
—  (Law)  The  malicious  publication  of  words,  by  speak- 
ing, writing,  or  printing,  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  relate  ;  malicious  defamation. 

SlAn'oer-er,  re.  One  who  slanders  ;  a  defamer. 

SlAn'der-oDs,  a.  Containing  slander ;  defamatory;  false 
and  malicious;  calumnious;  scandalous. 

SlXn'der-oOs-LV,  ad.  With  slander  ;  calumniously, 

SlAn'der-oOs-nEss,  m.  duality  of  being  slanderous. 

fSLXWG-,  i.  from  Sling.  Slung.  See  Sliwg, 

SLXNa,*  n.  Course  or  vulgar  language;  the  cant  of  the 
vulgar  or  of  sharpers.  Qw.  Rev, 

SlXn&'whXng-ER,*  n.  A  noisy  demagogue.  IV.  Irving, 
[A  cant  term,  used  only  in  humorous  or  vulgar  style.] 

tSLXNK,*jj.  from  Slinlc.  Slunk.  See  Slink. 

BLXnk,  n.  An  herb  or  plant.  Ahisworth. 

SlAnt,  a.  [sZant,  Swed.]  Oblique;  not  direct;  not  perpen- 
dicular;  inclining;  slanting.  MiUoti. 

BlAwt,  v.  a,  or  n.  \i,  slanted  ;  pp.  slanting,  slanted.] 
To  turn  aside  ;  to  bend  from  a  perpendicular  ;  to  glance 
or  slope.  Fuller. 

ClAnt'inq-,  n.  Oblique  position  or  remark.  Fuller 

SLANT'iNG,i).  a.  Inclining;  oblique;  slant. 

fiLANT'iN&-iiY,   ad.    With  oblique  direction  or  remark. 

SLjifT'l-y,       )ad.    Obliquely;   not  perpendicularly;  in  a 

SlXnt'wi^E,  I      sloping  manner.   Tuaser. 

SlXp,  n.  [achlap^  Ger.]  A  blow,  as  with  the  open  hand. 

SlXp,  ad.  With  a  slap  or  sudden  blow.  ArhuUmot. 

SlXP,  v.  a.  [i.  9LAPPED  ;  pp.  slapping,  slapped.]  To  strike 
with  the  open  hand  or  with  a  slap.  Prior. 

BlXp-dXsh',  ad.  All  at  once;  at  random.  Prior.  [A  low 
word.] 

BI.APE,  a.  Slippery  ;  smooth.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.J 

BXiXp'PER,  11.  He  or  that  which  slapa.  —  Any  thmg  very 
large.  Orose,  [North  of  Eng.l 

*ll<XsH,  V.  a.  [slasay  Icel.]  [i.  slashed  ;  pp.  slashing, 
'clashed.]  I'o  cut;  to  cut  with  long  incisions;  to  slit. 
[To  lash.  King.] 

BlXsh,  v.  n.  To  strike  at  random  with  a  sword  or  knife. 

SlXsh,  n.  Cut ;  wound  ;  a  cut  in  cloth.  Shah. 

SlXshed,*  (slasht)  p.  a.  Cut  in  slits ;  cut. 

BLXsH'v,*a.  Wet  and  dirty.  £rocftei(.  [Local.]  See  Slubhy. 

BlXt,*  n.  A  small  piece  of  wood  usea  in  the  bottom  of  the 
body  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  a  sloat. —  It  is  an  American 
corruption  of  the  word  sloat.    See  Sloat. 

BlXt,  v.  n.  See  Slatter. 

BlXtch,  n,  (JVaii*.)  The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable 
that  hangs  down  loose :  —  a  transitory  breeze  of  wind :  — 
an  interval  of  fair  weather. 

Ulate,  n.  [esclaU^  Fr. ;  slaihts^  M.  Goth.]  A  dark-colored 
stone,  easily  split  into  thin  plates,  used  for  covering  houses, 
making  tables  for  writing  upon,  &c. ;  a  thin  plate  of  stone. 
Orew, 

BLATE,    v.  a.    [i.   SLATED  ;  pp.  SLATING,    SLATED.]    To  COVer 

with  slate,  or  slates,  as  the  roof;  to  tile. 

Blate,  I  V.  n.  To  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing,  as  sheep, 

Blete,  i     swine,  &c.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.j 

fiiill'^ER,  n.  One  who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Blat'}NG,*  n.  Act  of  covering  with  slate;  materials  for 
slating.   W.  Ency. 

BlXt't^b,  u.  n.  [sladde,  Icel.  ^  O.  Sueth.]  To  be  sloven- 
ly and  dirty.  Ray.  To  spill  carelessly.  Ilolloway.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

BlXt'tern,  n.  A  negligent,  untidy  woman  ;*a  slut. 

SlXt'tern,  v.  a.  To  waste,  as  a  slattern.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

BlXt'tern-LV,  a.  Not  clean;  slovenly.  Ld,  Chesterfield. 

6lXt'T¥RN-ly,  ad.  Awkwardly ;  negligently.  Ld.  Chester- 
field, 

Ila^ty,  a.  Resembling  slate  ;  laminated,       • 

3i.i.UGH'T?R.,  (sl^w't^r)  71.  Massacre ;  carnage ;  butchery. 

BlAugh'ti^b,  {Bia.w'ter)  v.  a.  [i.  slaughtered  ;  pp.  slaugh- 
tering, SLAUGHTERED.]  To  massacre ;  to  slay;  to  kill 
with  the  sword ;  to  kill,  as  beasts. 

SlAuq-H'TER-er,  (siaw'ter-er)  n.  One  who  slaughters. 

8IjAUGH'teb-h50se,  (siaw't?r-)  n.  A  house  in  which 
beasts  are  killed  and  but-chered.  Shah. 

SlXuq-h'ter-mXn,  (sl9.w't§r-)  71.  A  slaughterer. 

BliAUGH'TER-oOs,  (8iaw't?r-iis)  a.  Destructive;  murder- 
ous. 

Elave,  71.  l^esclave^  Fr.]  One  held  in  bondage  or  slavery,  so 
as  to  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  property  of  his  master ; 


one  who  serves  from  necessity,  not  from  choice  ;  one  C 
prived  of  freedom ;  a  dependant ;  a  bondman  ;  a  drud^v 

Slave,  V.  n.  [i.  slaved  ;p;).  slaving,  slated.]  To  drudge 
to  moil ;  to  toil.  Swift.  To  procure  slaves,  or  carry  on  thi 
si&.te-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

tSLAVE,u._a.  To  enslave.  Feliham. 

Slave'-borw,  a.  Born  in  slavery.  Drummond. 

Slave '-DE AL-i^R,'*'  n.  One  who  trades  in  slaves.  Mont 
gomery.  [Reo 

Slave'-h6ld-er,*  71.  One  who  holds  or  owns  slaves.  Ec 

Slave '-h6ld-|NG,*  n.  Act  of  holding  slaves.  Ec.  Rev. 

Slave'-like,  a.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  slave.  SAa&. 

Slave '-ME  R-cHANT,*  n.  A  merchant  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.    Williams. 

Slave '-OWN-?  R,*  n.  Aa  owner  of  slaves.  Ed.  Reo. 

Slav'jer,*  n.  One  who  slaves:  —  a  ship  employed  in  the 
slave-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

SlXv'^r,  71.  [salivoj  L. ;  sh^fe^  Icel,]  Spittle  running  from 
the  mouth  ;  drive! :  — a  small  parcel,  as  of  wool.  Booth. 

SlXv'ER,  v.  n.  [z.  slavered;  p;7.  slavering,  SLAVsHEit.j 
To  be  smeared  with  spittle ;  to  emit  spittle. 

SlXv':er,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  spittle  or  drivel.  Dryden, 

SLXv':i^E-:ER,  n.  [slabhaerd,  D.]  One  who  slavers ;  a  driv- 
eller ;  an  idiot 

SlXv'?r-Ing-ly,  ad.  With  slaver  or  drivel.  Cotgrave. 

Sla'v?r-¥,  [sla'ver-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Svi.  R. }  slav'- 
re,  Wb.']  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  slave ;  compu.^ 
sory  servitude  ;  bondage  ;  drudgery. 

Slave'-shIp,*  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  slave-trade. 
Williams. 

Slave '-TRADE,*  n.  The  act  of  buying  and  selling  men 
for  slaves  ;  the  trade  in  slaves,  especially  as  carried  on 
by  Europeans  and  Americans  with  Africa.  Brande. 

Slave'-trad-er,*  n.  One  who  trades  in  slaves.  JEc.  Reo. 

Slav'ish,  a.  Servile  ;  mean  ;  base;  dependent. 

Slav'jsh-lv,  ad.  In  a  slavish  manner  ;  servilely, 

Slav'jsh-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  slavish ;  servility 

Sl^-v5n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Slavonia.    See  Sclavonic. 

Slay,  (sla)  v.  a.  {slahan,  Goth. ;  sUeanj  Sax.]  [i.  slew  ;  ^. 
SLAYING,  SLAIN.J  To  kill ;  to  butcher  ;  to  put  to  death; 
to  destroy ;  to  murder. 

Slay,  n.  A  weaver's  reed.    See  Slet. 

Slay'ier,  n.  One  who  slays  ;  a  destroyer. 

Sleave,  n.  [slefa,  Icel.]  The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of 
silk  or  thread.  Sliak. 

Sleave,  v.  a,  [i.  sleaved  ;  pp.  sleaving,  sleaved.]  To 
separate  into  threads  ;  to  sleid.  Whiilock, 

Sleaved,  (slevd)  a,  Unwrought ;  raw  ;  not  spun.  Holina- 
ked, 

Slea'zj-n£ss,*71.  Tlie  quality  of  being  sleazy.  Ash. 

SLEA'zy,  (sle'ze)  a.  Weak,  wanung  sutstance;  thin; 
flimsy.  Howell.  —  Writtfeu  also  sluLsy,  and  sleezy, 

Sl£d,  n.  [slad^  Dan. ;  sledde^  D.]  A  carriage  drawn  upon  the 
snow  with  runners,  and  Without  wheels.  i)C/'  Mr.  Nares 
says,  that,  "The  words  sled  and  sledge  have  be^n  con- 
founded in  both  of  their  senses,  that  of  a  hammer,  and  that 
of  a  carriage  without  wheels  ;  but,  according  to  the  etymol- 
ogies given  by  Johnson  and  Todd,  sledge  Is  right  in  the 
sense  of  a  hammer,  being  from  slege^  Saxon  ;  and  sled  for  a 
carriage  without  wheels,  as  that  comes  from  slcdde^  Dutch 
or  5i<Ed,  Danish."  —  The  common  use  of  tlie  two  words, 
in  the  United  States,  is  in  accordance  with  this  remark. 

Sl£d,*  v.  a,  [i,  sledded  ;  pp.  sledding,  sledded.]  To 
carry  or  transport  on  a  sled.  Forby. 

SlSd'ded,  a.  Mounted  on  a  sled.  Shak. 

Sl£d9^E,  (slSj)  n.  [slecg,  slege^  Sax. ;  sleggia,  Icel.J  A 
large,  heavy  hammer  :  —  a  carriage  without  wheels,  prop- 
erly a  sled.  See  Sled. 

Sl£d(?e'-HXm-m?r,*  71.  The  largest  hammer  used  in 
forges,  or  by  smiths,  in  beating  iron  on  an  anviL 
C7'a6&. 

Sleek,  a.  [sleyck^  and  slicht^  Teut.]  Smooth ;  nitid  ;  glos- 
syj  not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

fSLEEK,  7t.  That  which  makes  smooth  ;  varnish. 

Sleek,  v,  a.  [i.  si^eski^o -,  pp.  sleekino,  sleeked.]  To 
make  even  or  smooth  ;  to  render  soft,  smooth,  or  gloasv 

Sleek'lv,  ad.  Smoothly  ;  glossily.  S/iak, 

SleSk'ness,  71.  Smoothness;  glossiness.  Feltham 

Sleek'st5ne,  71.  A  smoothing  stone.  Peacham. 

Sle£k'¥,  a.  Sleek ;  smooth  ;  glossy.  Thavison. 

Sleep,  v,  n.  [slepan,  Goth. ;  sUeparij  Sax.]  [i.  slept  ;  pp. 
sleeping,  slept.]  To  lake  rest,  by  suspension  of  the 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  ;  to  slumber  ;  to  repose  ;  to 
nap  ;  to  rest ;  to  be  motionless  ;  to  live  thoughtlessly;  to 
be  dead  ;  to  be  inattentive ;  to  be  unnoticed. 

Sleep,  n.  [slepj  Goth.;  step.  Sax.]  The  slate  of  one  who 
Bleeps  I  a  periodical  repose  of  the  organs  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  repose  ;  rest ;  a  nap ;  a 
slumber;  drowse. 

Sleep'er,  n.  One  who  sleeps  ;  that  which  lies  dormant: 
—  a  fish.  —  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally 
on  or  near  the  ground,  to  support  the  superincumbeol 
weight,  joists,  rails,  &c. 

tSLEEP'FUL,  o.  Very  sleepy.  Seat. 
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fSLfijEP'*  )L-Nfiss,  n.  Strong  desire  to  sleep.  Todd. 

BlSep'j-  ,v,  ad.  In  a  sleepy  manner  ;  drowsily  ;  atupld^. 

StiEEP'l-Kfias,  n.  State  of  being  sleepy  ;  drowsiness. 

Sleep'jn&j  n.  The  state  of  resting  in  sleep ;  repose. 

Sleep'IjI^ss,  a.  Wanting  sleep  ;  always  awake.  Milton. 

Sleep'l^ss-ly,*  ad.  In  a  sleepless  manner.  Ed.  Rev. 

8leep'l^ss-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  sleep.  Bp.  Hall. 

Bleep'v,  a.  Drowsy;  disposed  to  sleep;  lethargicj  sopo- 
riferous  ;  somniferous ;  causing  sleep ;  dnll ;  lazy. 

Sleet,  n,  [stud^  Dan.;  sletta,  Icel.]  A  fall  of  hail,  or  of 
rain  and  hail,  or  of  rain  and  snow,  together,  usually  in 
fine  particles. — pi.  (Oannery)  The  parts  of  a  mortar  from 
tho  chamber  to  the  trunnions. 

Sleet,  v.  n.  To  snow  or  hail  with  rain  mingled. 

BLiiETCH,*  n.  I'hick  mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  rivers:—' 
corrupted  into  slush.  Francis.  See  Slush. 

Bl.eet'j-n£3S,*  n.  The  state  of  being  sleety.  Scott. 

SleeT'v,  a.  Relating  to  sleet;  abounding  in,  or  bringing, 
aleet. 

Sleeve,  ».  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the  arm  :  — 
a  fish.  AinswortJi.  [A  skein  of  silk.  See  Sleave.]  —  To 
fauf  A  m  one^s  sleeve^  to  laugh  unperciMved,  as  behind  the 
■ieeve,  when  it  was  large  and  pendent.  —  To  pin  or  hang 
vn  a  sleeve^  to  make  dependent ; —  an  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  a  token  of  faith  or  love  on  the  sleeve, 
and  swearing  to  maintain  it.  [Maunder. 

Sleeve'-bDt-ton,*  (-tn)  n.    A  button  for  the  sleeve. 

Sleeved,  (slevd)  a-  Having  sleeves. 

Sl^eve'less,  a.  Having  no  sleeves :  —  without  a  cover  or 
pretence  ;_a3,  "  a  sleeveless  errand.*'  Spectator. 

f^LEiD,  (sladj  V.  a.  [i,  sleioi:d  ;  pp.  sleidino,  slfidgd.] 
To  separate  into  threads  ;  to  prepare  for  use  in  the  weav- 
er's sley.  Shak, 

8LE1G-H,*  (sla)  71.  A  vehicle  for  travelling,  being  drawn 
upon  the  snow  by  one  horse,  or  by  two  or  more  horses. 
J*.  Mag. — It  is  a  very  common  vehicle  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  Northern  Stales ;  but  com- 
paratively little  known  in  England,  and  there  commonly 
called  a  sledge. 

Sleio-h^jng-,*  (sla'jng)  n.  The  act  of  journeying  or  trans- 
porting with  sleighs.  P.  Mag. 

Sleight,  (slit)  n.  Artful  trick  ;  cunning  artifice  ;  dexteri- 
ty ;  dexterous  practice ;  as,  sleight  of  band ;  the  tricks 
of  a  juggler :  —  often,  less  properly,  slight. 

Sleight,  (sin)  a.  Deceitful ;  artful.  Milton.  [R.] 

fSLElG-HT'FOL,  (Blit'ffi!)  fl.  Artful  ;  cunning.  W.  Browne. 

fSLEiaHT'i-Ly,  ?sllt'?-le)  ad.  Craftily;  cunningly.  Huloet. 

fSLEl&HT'y,  (sli'te)  a.  Crafty;  artful.  Huloet. 

Sleive,  n.  See  Sleave. 

Bl£n'D£R,  a.  [slinderj  D.]  Thin ;  small  in  circumference 

'compared  with  the   length;  not  thick :  — small  in  the 

waist ;  having  a  fine  or  delicate  shape  :  — fragile  ;  slim  ; 

not  bulky  ;  slight;   not  strong;  small;  inconsiderable; 

weak:  —  sparing;  less  than  enough  ;  not  amply  supplied. 

eLfiN'D^R-LlMBED,*  (-limbdj   o.    Having  slender  limbs. 


SL^N'Di^R-Ly,  ad.  In  a  slender  manner ;  slightly. 
Sl£n''d]e:r-n£ss,  n.    State  of  being  slender;   thinness; 

want  of  bulk  or  strength  ;  slightneas  ;  weakness  ;  incon- 

siderableness. 
JSlISnt,  u.  ft.  To  sneer:  —  to  slant.  Fitller. 
BLfiPT,  i.  Sep.  from  Sleep.  See  Sleep. 
Slew,  (sIu)  t.  from  Slay.  See  Slav. 
Sley,  (sla)  n.  A  weaver's  reed.    Croxall.  —  Written   also 

slaie  and  alay. 
Slev,  (sla)  V.  n.  To  prepare  for  the  sley ;  to  sleid. 
Rlice,  v.  a,    [schldssen,   Ger.l    [i.  sliced;   pp.  slicing, 

SLICED.]  To  cut  into  thin  or  broad  pieces  or  parts  ;  to  cut 

ofiT  in  a  broad  piece  ;  to  cut ;  to  divide. 
BlIce,  n.  A  thin  or  broad  piece  cut  off;  a  broad  piece :  — a 

peel ;  a  spatula  :  —  a  fire-shovel.  OenU  Mag.  [Local,  £ng. 

and  the  United  States.]  . 
SLtcH,*  71.  (Min.'j  Ore  of  metal  pounded.  Smart. 
Bl'Ick,  a.  Smooth  ;  sleek.  Browne.  See  Sleek. 
BlIck'en-side,*  71.  (Mi7i.)    A  specular  variety  of  galena. 

Brande. 
SlIck'n^ss,*  n.  State  of  being  slick;  smoothness,  .dsh. 
BlId,  t.  &  p.  from  Slide.  See  Slide. 
BlId'den,  (slid'dn)p.  from  Slide.  See  Slide. 
fSLtD'DER,  V.  n.  [slidderen,  Teut.]  To  slide  with  Interrup- 
tion. Dry  den. 

Slide,  v.  n.  [i.  slid  ;  pp.  slidimo,  slid  or  slidden.]  To 
move  by  slipping,  as  on  ice  or  a  smooth  surface  ;  to  pass 
along  smoothly;  to  slip;  to  glide;  to  move  without 
change  of  the  feet,  as  on  the  ice  ;  to  pass  inadvertently, 
unnoticed,  silently,  gradually,  or  easily;  to  pass  without 
difficulty  or  obstruction  ;  to  fall  by  error ;  to  be  not  firm  ; 
to  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or  flow. 

BlTde,  b  a.  To  move  forward  gently.   W^atts. 

Blide,  n.  Act  of  sliding  ;  place  for  sliding;  smooth  and 
easy  passage;  flow;  even  cnurst^ : — something  that 
slides:  —  a  part  of  a  forcing-pump. 


HlTd'er,  n.  One  who  slides:  —  the  part  of  an  instrurae^ 

that  slides    Burke. 
Slid'ino,    71.     Act  of  one  that  slides :  — transgression; 

hence  buckslidiug.  SItak.  [ly  ;  movable 

SLiD'!NG,*j7. a. Ilavingaslide  ;that slides;  movingsmootlt 
SLiD'jNG^RtfLE,*  71.  A  mathematical  instrument  or  scale. 

consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  ylides  along  thi 

other.  Brande. 
Slight,  (slit)  a.  [sUcht,  D.]  Small ;  wo/thless ;  inconsid 

erable ;  not  important;  nut  cogent;  slim;  feeble;  slen 

der;   not  strong;  weak :— negligent;    cursory;   hasty 

desultory ;  careless. 
Slight,  (slit)  n.  Neglect :  contempt ;  act  of  scorn.   TArtl 

fice  ;  dexterity.  South.    Bee  Sleight.] 
fSLlGHT,  (slit)  ad.  Improperly  used  for  slightly.  Shak. 
Slight,  (slit)   v.  a.  [i.  slighted  ;  pp.  sliohting,  sliohi 

ED.]    To  neglect ;  to  disregard;  to  perform  carelessly  o 

slightly.  [jTo  overthrow;  to  demulish.  Ld.  Clarendon} 
tSLiGHT'EN,  (sli'tn)  D.  a.  To  slight.  B.  Jonson. 
Slight'er,  (slit'er)  a.  One  who  slights. 
SlIght'ing,*  (sllt'j  e,)p.a.  Disregarding;  neglecting 
Slight'jkg-lv,  (sll/jng-le)  ad.  With  contempt  or  neglecl 
Slight'lv,  (siit'le)  ad.    In  a  slight  manner  ;  carelessly 

negligently  ;  contemptuously  ;  weakly  ;  without  force 
Slight'ness,  (sllt'nes)  n.  State  of  being  slight. 
SLlGHT'y,'(slIt'?)  a.  Trifling;  superficial.  Echard.  fE.1 
Sli'lv,  ad.  Cunningly,  See  Slyly. 
SlIm,  a.  [schlim^  Ger. ;  slim,  Teut.  ^  D.J    Weak  ;  sUglll 

slender;  thin  of  shape  ;  feeble  ;  worthless. 
SLIME,  71.  Viscous  mire  ;  a  glutinous  substance. 
Sli'M!-n£ss,  71.  Viscosity  ;  glutinous  matter.  Austin* 
Slim'ness,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  slim. 
SLi'My,  a.  Overspread  with  slime;  viscous  ;  glutinous 
SlI'ness,  71.  Designing  artifice.  See  Slynebs. 
SlIng,  n.  [sliungay  Su.  Goth. ;  slinghe,  Teut.]    An  instni- 

ment  for  throwing  stones,  made   by  a  strap  and  tw« 

strings :  — a  throw ;  a  stroke  ;  a  rope  :  —  a  kind  of  hang* 

ing  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 
SlIng,   v.  a.    [slinghen,  Teut. ;   slingan,   Sax.]   [i.  sluno, 

fsLANO  ;  pp.  SLINGING,  sLUNQ.]    To  throw  by  a  sling;  to 

throw;  to  cast:  —  to  hang  loosely,  as  in  a  sling:  —  ta 

move  by  means  of  a  rope. 
SlTng'er,  n.  One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
SlInk,   (slingk)  V.  71.  [i.   slunk,  faLAWK  ;' pp.    sLiNEiiva, 

SLUNK.]  To  sneak  ;  to  steal  out  of  the  way  :  — to  miscar, 

ry,  as  a  beast. 
SlIhk,  v.  a.  To  cast  prematurely  ;  to  miscarry  of. 
SlInk,  a.  Produced  before  its  time,  as  a  calf. 
SlInk,*  n.   The  young  of  a  beast,  brought  forth  before  itt 

time.  j3sh. 
SlIp,  v.  n.   [slipan,  Sax. ;  slippen,  D.]  [i  slipped  :  pp.  blip- 

piNQ,  SLIPPED.]    To  slide  involuntarily;  to  slide;  not  tu 

tread  firm  ;  to  glide  ;  to  move  out  of  place  ;  to  slink ;  ta 

err;  to  creep;  to  escape;  to  fall  away. 
SlIp,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  slide  ;  to  move  ;  to  convey  secretly: 

—  to  lose  by  negligence  :  — to  part  asunder  by  a  knife :  — 
to  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slyly  :  — to  let  loose  ;  to  throw 
oif :  — to  suffer  abortion  of,  as  a  mare,  —  To  slip  on,  to  put 
on  hastily,  as  clothes. 

SlIp,  n.  Act  of  slipping  ;  false  step  ;  error  ;  mistake  ;  fault: 

—  that  which  is  slipped  or  cut  off ;  a  cutting  ;  a  branch  ;  a 
twig  torn  from  the  main  stock :  —  a  string  by  which  a  dog  is 
held :  —  an  escape  ;  a  desertion  :  —  a  strip  or  long,  narrow 
piece  ;  matter  or  substance  which  slides  or  slips :  —  a  place 
on  which  a  ship  is  built,  whence  it  may  slip  or  slide  into 
the  water.  [A  narrow  dock  or  opening  between  wharves, 
N.  Y.]  A  mixture  of  clay  and  flint  used  in  making  eartfc 
en  ware ;  matter  worn  off  of  grindstones  by  grinding  : 
food  made  of  the  curd  of  milk,  Slc.  :  — a  particular  quan- 
tity of  yarn.  Barret.  [A  counterfeit  coin.  Shak.]  —  (Oeol) 
A  mass  of  strata  separated  vertically  or  aslant ;  land-slip 

SlIp'board,  n.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

SLtp'KNST,  (-not)  71.  A  bowknot ;  a  Knot  easily  unrted. 

SlIp'-6iv,*  71.  A  greatcoat,  or  loose  cloak,  worn  in  the  Scotcli 
Highlands.  Jamieson. 

SlIp'per,  71.  One  who  slips: — a  light,  thin  shoe. 

fSLlP'PER,  0.  Slippery  ;  not  firm.  Spenser. 

SlIp'piired,  (-perd)  a.  Wearing  slippers.   Wartoiu 

3LtP'PER-i-Ly,  ad.  In  a  slippery  manner. 

SlIp'p^r-J-nEss,  ji.  State  of  being  slippery ;  glibness, 

SlIp'pjer-t,  a.  Smooth  ;  glib  ;  tending  or  causing  to  slip, 
easily  slidinf;  hard  to  hold  or  keep:  —  changeable;  un- 
certain; mutable;  unstable:  —  unchaste.  Shak. 

tSLtP'py,  a.  Slippery  ;  easily  sliding.  Davies. 

SlIp'shdd,  a.  Wearing  slipshoes ;  having  shoes  slipped 
on,  but  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels. 

SlIp'suoe,  (-sh3)  II.  A  light, easy  shoe;  a  slipper,  Joknton 

SlTp'skIn,  a.  Slippery  ;  evasive.  Milton.  [R.] 

SlIp'slSp,  n.  Bad  liquor:  —  feeble  composition,  Qu.  lieo 

fSLlp'sTRlNG,  71.  One  who  has  loosened  himself  from  r» 
strainl ;  a  prodigal.  Cotgrave. 

fSLlp'THRlPT,  71.  A  spendthrift;  a  prodigal.  Granger 

SlIsh,  71.  A  cut;  awound.  —  A  low  word  formed  b;  r« 
duplicating  slash;  as,  ^^  slish  and  slash."  Shak. 
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fliAT,  V*  a.  [i.  SLIT  or  slitteo  ;  pp.  slittitto,  slit  or  ilit- 
TF-D.]  Tu  cut  lengthwise }  to  make  a  long  cut  in  j  to 
cut,  as  a  piece  of  cloth. 

BlIt,  tu  a  long  cut  or  narrow  opening.  Bacon, 

BIjIt  T£H,  n.  One  who  cuts  or  slits.  Cotgrave. 

Slive,  v.  n.  To  sneak.  Qrose. — v.  a.  To  sliver,  [a.] 

f|SLi'v:^R,  V.  a.  To  split;  to  slit  j  to  tear  off  lengthwise  ;  to 
Sep  irate  into  slivers.  Shak. 

USli' V?R,  or  SlIv'^r,  [sli'v^r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,• 
eliv'er,  PTb.]  tl  A  piece  of  any  substance,  as  wood,  torn 
or  split  off.  9:5"  This  word  is,  in  this  country,  commonly 
pronounced  sliv'er}  but  the  English  orthoepiats  all  pro- 
nounce it  sll'ver.  [Brande. 

Bloam,'*'  n.  ( Qeol.)  A  layer  of  clay  between  layers  of  sand. 

SLiOat,  (slot)  n.  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which  holds 
larger  timbers  together.    See  Slat. 

SLdB'BER,  V.  a.  islobbem^  TeutJ  To  slaver  ;  to  spill  upon ; 
to  slabber.  See  Slabber,  and  Slaver. 

6L0B'B:q:R,  n.  Slaver  or  slabber ;  liquor  spilled. 

Bl6b'ber,*  ».  n.  To  drivel;  to  slabber.  SwifL         [Orose. 

BLdB'BER-£R,  n.  One  who  slobbers:  —  a  slovenly  farmer. 

Bi.5b'b?b-¥,  a.  [slobberen,  Teut.]  Moist ;  floody.  Shak. 

fSLdCK,  I  V.  n.  (slockna,  Su.  Goth. ;  slceeka,  Ice!.] 

{SLdcK'EN,  (-kn)  {      To  slake ;  to  quench. 

BIjOE,  (slo)  n.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn;  the  plant  or 
shrub  that  bears  it ;  a  small,  wild  plum. 

Bloom,  n.  A  gentle  sleep  or  slumber,  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fSLddM'y,  a.  [hmCj  Teut.]  Sluggish  ;  slow.  Skinner. 

Bl66p,  71.  [ckaloupe,  Fr.]  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  like  a 
cutter,  but  having  a  jib  stay,  which  a  cutter  has  not:  —  a 
ship  or  vessel  of  war  below  the  size  of  a  frigate. 

Bl6p,  v.  a.  ft.  SLOPPED  ;  pp.  slopping,  slopped.]  To  drink 
grossly  and  greedily ;  to  soil  by  letting  water  or  other  liquor 
fall  ;  to  spill. 

BLdp,  n.  Mean  and  vile  liquor ;  liquid  food  : — a  dirty  place 
made  by  spilling  a  liquid. — pL  Trousers;  ready-made 
clothes:  —  clothes  and  bedding  for  seamen. 

Blofe,  a.  Oblique:  not  perpendicular;  sloping. 

Slope,  n.  An  oblique  direction;  inclination;  declivity; 
ground  cut  or  formed  wilh  declivity. 

Blope,  a<i.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.  MilUyiu 

Slope,  v.  a.  [i.  sloped;  pp.  sloping,  sloped.]  To  form 
obliquely;  to  incline;  to  form  to  obliquity  or  declivity; 
to  direct  obliquely. 

Blope,  v.  n.  To  take  an  oblique  direction. 

Blope'n^ss,  n.  Obliquity  ;  declivity.  Wotton. 

Blope'wi^e,  a.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.  Carew, 

Slop'ing-,*^.  a.  Forming,  or  formed  to,  a  declivity. 

SLOP'JNG-Ly,  ad.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.  Digby. 

BL6p'py.  o.  Miry  and  wet ;  plashy ;  watery.  Johnson, 

Bl6p'-SeLL-?r,  71.  One  who  sells  ready-made  clothes. 

Bl6p'-Sh6p,  n.  Place  where  ready-made  clothes  are  sold. 

BLdsH,  71.  Snow  in  a  melting  state.  Carey.  —  Steetck^  slush, 
slutchj  slosh,  and  sludge  are  all  used  for  nearly  the  same 
thing. 

SlOsh'V,*  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  slosh  ;  slushy.  Carey. 

8LdT,  V.  a,  [sluta,  Swed. ;  sluyten,  Teut.]  To  strike  or 
clash  hard  ;  to  slam  ;  as,  "  to  sht  a  door."  Ray.  [Local, 
England.] 

fSLdT,  Tt.  The  track  of  a  deer.  Drayton. 

ySLOTH,  [dloth,  S.  ir.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  slSth,  m>.] 
It.  Slowness  ;  laziness;  sluggishness  ;  idleness — (Zool.) 
An  animal ;  a  mammal  proverbial  for  the  slowness  of  its 
motion,  of  the  family  of  bradypods. 

CfSLOTH,  V.  71.  To  slug  ;  to  lie  idle.  Oower. 
SlotH'fOl,  a.  Addicted  to  sloth ;  idle ;  lazy ;  sluggish  ; 
inactive;  indolent;  inert. 
IISloth'fOl-lv,  ad.  Idly  ;  lazily ;  with  sloth. 
|ISloth'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Idleness;  laziness;  sluggishness. 
fSL6T'T¥R'-y,  a.  [slodderen,  Teut.]  Squalid;  foul.  Chaucer. 
BLoDCH,  71.  [slok,  Sueth.]  A  downcast  look  ;  a  depression 
of  the  head;  a  clownish  gait  or  manner.   Swijt  —  An 
awkward  fellow  ;  a  clown.  More. 

BLOCCH,  V.    n.     [t.    SLOUCHED  ;  pj7.  SLOUCHING,    SLOUCHED.] 

To  have  a  downcast,  clownish  look,  gait,  or  manner. 
BLOt)cH,  V.  a.  To  press  down  ;  as,  to  slouch  the  hat.  Todd. 
BLSOcHawG,*  p.  a.  Having  an  awkward  gait  or  mien. 
BLbOGn,'(eiau)  [sloa,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Snu  tVb.;  sluf,  Ja. 

jr.]  71.  A  deep,  miry  place  ;  a  hole  full  of  mud. 
9LO0GH,  (sluf)  [sluf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  The 

■kin,  particularly  the  cast  skin  of  a  serpent :  —  the  part 

that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 
^LODctH,    (sluf)    V.    n.     [i.    sloughed;   pp.    sloughing, 

SLOUCHED.]  {Med.)  To  separate,  as  the  dead  and  living 

parts  of  flesh  \  to  part  from  the  sound  flesh :  —  to  cast  off 

the  skin  or  slough. 
BloOgh'y,  (slea'?)  a.  Miry;  boggy;  muddy.  Svaift. 
Bloughy,  (sluf?)  a.  Foul  ;  mortified  ;  suppurated.  Ware. 
Bl6v'en,  (siav'en)  n.  [sU}ef,  D.J  A  man  or  boy  negligent 

of  cleanliness,  or  carelessly  or  dirtily  dressed. 
BL6v'¥N-Li-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  slovenly. 
Bl6v'en-lV,  a.  Negligent  of  dress  or  cleanliness ;  dirty  and 

careless  in  dress. 
8l6t'?N-LV»  fl*^'  I"  ^  coarse  or  slovenly  manner,  fopo. 


tSLfiv'BN-aVj  «•  Dirtiness  ;  slovenliness.  ShaJt. 

Slow,  a.  Not  swift ;  not  quick  of  mutton  ;  not  speedy ,  na 
fast;  not  hasty;  not  ready;  not  prompt;  not  veliemeD* 
moderate ;  nut  having  velocity  ;  wanting  celerity ;  ate 
not  happening  in  a  short  time;  dull;  inactive;  tardy 
sluggish  ;  heavy  in  wit:  —  used  adverbially,  particularli 
in  composition,  slowly  ;  as,  ^/uw-pacing. 

fSLOW,  (slo)  V.  a.  To  make  slow  ;  to  dulay.  Shak, 

ISlow,  71.  A  moth.  Chaucer. 

Slow'bAck,  71.  A  lubber;  an  idle  felluw.  Favour.  [R.1 

Slow'-GAIT-]e:d,'^  a.  Moving  slowly.  Shak. 

Slow'lv,  (slo'l^)  ad.  In  a  slow  manner;  not  speedily ; 
not  hastily;  not  rashly ;  not  promptly  ;  not  readily  ,  tar- 
djly, 

Slow'nj^ss,  (slS'n^s)  n  Quality  of  being  slow ;  want  of 
velocity;  want  of  promptness ;  delay  ;  dilatoriness. 

Slow'-PACED,*  (ajo'pastj  a.  Having  a  slow  motion.  J3ah. 

Slow'worm,  (slo'wiirm)  tu  The  blind  wurin  ;  a  small 
kind  of  viper,  not  mortal,  and  scarcely  venomous. 

SlDb,'*^  n.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted, 
a  rove.  Booth. 

SlDb,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  slubs.  P.  Mag, 

SlDb'B^R,  v.  a.  [slobbertf  Scano-Goth.]  [i.  slubbered  ;  j^ 
SLUBBEHINO,  SLUBBERED.]  Tu  hurry  uver  m  an  indoleni 
imperfect  manner ;  to  cover  coarsely ;  to  t^walluw  hastily 
to  smear  or  slaver.  Siialc  —  Sometimes  used  instead  o 
Blaver^  slabber,  or  slobber. 

SlOb'b;^r,  v.  n.  To  be  in,  or  to  move  with,  a  hurry.  Mart. 

SlDb'b^r,*71.  One  who  manages  the  slubbing-inachine.  P.  - 
Mag, 

SlOb-B]?r-d^-gOl'lipn,  (-yun)  b.  A  paltry,  dirty,  sorry 
wretch.  Hudibras.  [Vulgar.] 

SlOb^b:^r-Inq-lv>  ad.  In  an  imperfect  or  slovenly  man 
ner. 

SLt^B'BlNG-BlL'LY,*  n.  A  slubbing-machine.  P.  Mag. 

SLDB'B^rrG-M^-^HlN£',*7i.  A  machme  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  woollen,  for  drawing  out  in'to  slubs  the  rolls 
of  wool,  and  slightly  twisting  them.  P.  Mag. 

SlCixj^e,  (sliij)  71.  Mire;  dirt  mixed  with  water;  pulvei 
ized  ice.  Mortimer,    See  Slosh,  and  Slush. 

SlDdg':^r,*  71,  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  in  quicksand 
iMuaon. 

Slue,*  v.  a.  [i.  slued;  pp.  sluing,  slued.]  (JVaiii.)  Te 
turn  about,  as  on  its  axis,  as  a  mast  or  boom,  to  turn 
around ;  to  turn.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLt'G,7u  r«2u^,  Dan. ;  slock,!^.]  An  idler;  a  drone  ;  a  heavy, 
sleepy,  lazy  fellow.  Shak.  A  hinderance  ;  an  obstruction: 
—  a  kind  of  &low-creeping  snail.  —  [sZee^,  Sax.]  A  cylin- 
drical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from  a  gun. 

SlGg,  v.  n.  To  lie  idle  ;  to  play  the  drone ;  to  move  slowly 
Spenser. 

fSLOG,  V.  a.  To  make  sluggish.  MUton. 

SlCg'-a-b&d,  71.  One  fond  of  lying  in  bed  ;  a  drone.  •Shak 

SlDg^g^rd,  71.  An  idler  ;  a  drone  ;  an  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

SLi:}G'G^RD,  a.  Lazy  ;  sluggish.  Dryden, 

fSLtJG'G^RD-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  idle;  to  make  dronisb 
Shalt. 

SlDg'GISH,  a.  Dull;  lazy;  slothful;  idle;  slow;  ineit 

SLO&'GfSH-L¥,  ad.  Dully;  lazily  ;  idly  ;  slowly. 

SlDg^gIsu-nEss,  71.  Dulness  ;  sloth;  laziness;  idleness. 

fSLOG'^y,  a.  Sluggish.  Chaucer. 

Sl  Dg'sn  ail,*  n.  A  small  kind  of  snail  without  a  shell.  AsK 

Sluice,  (slus)  n,  [sluyse,  D, ;  escluse,  old  Fr.]  A  frame  of 
timber,  stone,  or  other  substance,  serving  tu  retain  and 
also  to  furnish  a  passage  for  water ;  a  floodgate ;  a  vent 
for  water:  —  a  stream  issuing  through  a  floodgate. 

Sluice,  (slus)  v.  a.  To  emit  by  floodgates.  Shak. 

SLui'cy,  (slu's^)  a.  Falling  in  streams  as  from  a  sluice. 

SlOai'b^B,  v.  71.  [i.  slumbered;  j)^.  slumbering,  iluh 
BEHED.]  To  Bleep  lightly;  to  doze;  to  drowse;  to  nap, 
to  sleep ;  to  repose  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su 
pineness. 

SlOm^b^r,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  sleep;  to  stupefy.  Wotton 

Sl&M'B^R,  71.  Light  sleep  ;  dozing;  sleep;  repose. 

Sl0m'b:^b-^r,  n.  One  who  slumbers.  Donne. 

SlCm'b^r-Ing,  7t.  Sleeping;  state  of  repose. 

SlDm'b^r-oOs,  a.  Inviting  to  sleep ;  suporiferous ;  sleepy. 

fSLOM'BJBR-y,  a.  Sleepy  ;  slumberous.  Shak, 

SlOmp,*  ».  71.  [i,  slumped;  pp.  slumping,  slumped.]  Tc 
sink  in  mire  or  any  soft  substance;  togodown,asthrougb 
ice  or  snow.  Ray,  'Forby,  &c. 

SlOmp,*  n.  Marsh  ;  swamp.  Jamieson.  [Local.] 

SL&MP'y,*  a.  Marshy ;  easily  broken  through.  Jamieson^ 

SlDng,  i.  Sl  p.  from  Sling.  See  Sling. 

SlOnk,  (slungk)  i.  Sep.  from  Slink.  See  Slink. 

Slur,  v.  a.  [i.  slurred  ;  pp.  blurring,  sluhhed.]  To  mh 
ly ;  to  soil ;  to  pass  lightly ;  to  balk  ;  to  render  obscure  j 
to  deprive  of  distinctness :  —  to  reproach :  —  to  cheat ;  to 
trick. 

SlUr,  iu  Act  of  one  who  slurs  ;  faint  reproach  ;  slight  dis- 
grace ;  trick — (Mas.)  A  mark  denoting  a  connection  o 
one  note  with  another. 

SlOsh,  71.  Mud  ;  slutcb  ;  a  plashy  ground ;  a  dirty  plaflh 
sludge ;  snow  in  a   state    of  liquefaction ;  called    alsl 
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stotK  Jamiesouj  Forhy^  &c.  [ProTincIal  in  Great  Britain, 
and  colloquial  in  the  United  States. J  See  Slosh,  and 
SiEETCH.— (JVuMt.)  Grease  or  fat  from  boiled  meat, 

Bl  03H,*  o.  a.  (JVttui.)  To  grease,  as  a  mast.  Dotuu 

BlitSSH' V,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  slush  ;  sloshy.  Forty, 

SlOt,  It.  A  dirty  woman-,  a  slattern:  —  a  female  dog;  a 
bitch :  —a  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman,  Skak. 

RLtTCH,*  m,  A  miry  earth  ;  plaahy  ground  slush.  Pen- 
nant,   See  Slush,  and  Slosh. 

SLtiTCH'V,*  a.  Miry;  slushy.  Pennant. 

BiiOTH'HbOND,*  71.  A  sort  of  Scotch  dog,  havirg  a  quick 
smell.  Ash, 

JSlDt't^-rv,  n.  The  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut.  Shak. 

SlDt'tish,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness  ;  dirty  ;  not  clean- 
ly j  filthy.  [Meretricious.  Holiday.] 

Bi.UT'TfSH-LY,  ad.  In  a.  sluttia^  manner  ;  nastily ;  dirtily, 

BlOt'tish-n£ss,  II.  State  of  being  sluttish ;  dirtiness. 

Sly,  (sll)  a.  Meanly  artful ;  insidious  ;  cunning ;  arch  ; 
crafty  j  subtle  ;  wily. 

Bly'boots,*  n,  A  cunning  or  sly  person.  Goldsmith. 

Bly'lv,  ad.  In  a  sly  manner ;  insidiously. 

Sly'n^ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  sly ;  art  ;  designing  artifice. 

BhXck,  v.  Tulsmaeeken^  D.J  [i.  smacked  ;  pp.  smacking, 
•HACKED.]  To  have  any  particular  taste  or  quality: — to 
mal(e  a  noise,  as  by  separation  of  the  lips  after  tasting:  — 
to  kiss  with  an  auaible  separB.tion  of  the  lips. 

SkXck,  v.  o.  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  with  the  lipa  in 
separating  them  ;  to  kiss. 

BhXck,  n.  [sTtimCy  Sax. ;  »maeeky  D.]  Taste  ;  savor ;  tincture  ; 
quality  from  something  mixed  ;  a  pleasing  taste  ;  a  small 
quantity  ;  a  relish:  —  act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly;  aloud 
kiss  ; — a  blow  given  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  —  (snaccaj 
Sax. ;  sneckray  Icel.]  (JVaut.)  A  vessel  with  one  mast, 
commonly  rigged  as  a  sloop,  used  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  in  fishing ;  a  small  ship. 

SmAck'er,'*  n.  One  who  smacks  ;  aloud  kiss.  .^sh. 

GmAll,  a.  [smalf  Sax. ;  smalj  D,]  Little  in  quantity,  bulk, 
or  number;  not  great;  slender  ;  minute  ;  little  in  degree  ; 
little  in  importance;  petty;  diminutive;  contracted:  — 
little  in  the  main  quality  ;  as,  smeUl  beer:  —  not  strong; 
weak ;  gentle  ;  soft. 

BmAll,  n.  Tj^he  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing. 

tSmAlIi,  ».  a.  To  make  little  or  less.  Prompt.  Parv. 

SmAll^a^e,  n.  A  short-lived  weed  ;  a  sort  of  parsley, 

BMALL'iRM^*  n.  pU  A  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  mus- 
kets, rifles,_ pistols,  carbines,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

BmAll'-Beer,*  71.  A  weak  kind  of  beer.  Ency. 

BmAll'clothe^,*  n.pi.  Breeches.  QranL  [A  cant  term.] 

SmAlIi'-coal,  (-kol)  n.  Little  wood-coals  used  to  light 
fires ;  coal  not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces. 

BmAll'-crXft,  n.  A  vessel  or  vessels  smaller  than  a  ship. 

BntAliL'lsH,  a.  Somewhat  small.  Chaucer. 

BmAll'ness,  n.  State  of  being  small ;  littleness  ;  want  of 
bulk  i  minuteness ;  weakness  ;  gentleness  ;  softness. 

SmAll'-Piece,*  n.  A  Scotch  coin  worth  about  two  pence 
and  one  farthing  sterling.  Crahb. 

SmAll-pSx',  n.  An  eruptive,  malignant,  contagious  dis- 
ease, which  disfigures  the  skin  ;  variola. 

SmAl'LY,  od.  In  a  small  degree  ;  with  minuteness.  .Bacham. 

BhAlt,  n.  {smalto^  It. ;  smaelta^  Su.  Goth.]  A  beautiful  blue 
substance,  made  by  fusing  glass  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  or 
by  mixtures  of  zaffre,  sand,  and  pearlash ;  used  in  paint- 
ing, in  printing  upon  earthen  ware,  &c. 

tSMAR'AftD,  n.  [afiaflaySo?.]  The  emerald.  Bale. 

BM^-rX&'dine,  a.  Made  of  emerald ;  resembling  emerald. 

Bm^-rXg'dite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  green  diallage. 
ffamilton. 

BmXrt,  n.  [smertf  D. ;  smarta^  Swed.]  Quick,  pungent, 
lively  pain  ;  pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual.  [A  fellow  af- 
fecting vivacity.  — A  cant  term.  Johnson.] 

Bm'art,  v.  n,  [i.  smarted;  pp.  smartiko,  smarted.]  To 
feel  a  quick,  lively  pain  ;  to  suffer  a  sensation  of  quick, 
lively  pain  ;  to  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

SmXrt,  a.  Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart;  quick;  vigor- 
ous; active;  eager;  keen;  severe;  acute;  witty;  brisk; 
vivacious;  lively;  gay;  showy.  —  Smart  ticket^  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  seaman's  having  received  a  wound  or  hurt. 

BmXrt'en,  (smirt'tn)  v.  a.  To  make  smart  or  showy. 

Bm'Ar'tle  ,  (smar^tl)  v.  n.  To  waste  or  melt  away.  Ray.  [R.] 

Bmart'ly,  ad.  In  a  smart  manner  ;  vigorously  ;  wittily. 

BMART'-M6N-EY,*n.  Money  used  in  the  recruiting  service, 
or  money  paid  to  recruits.  Crahb.  [fMoney  paid  for  re- 
demption from  military  service.  Smart.] 

BmXRT'n:?ss,  n.  auality  of  being  smart ;  quickness ;  vig- 
or; liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness. 

BhAsh,  V,  a,  [smaccare^  It. ;  gchmeissen^  Ger.]  [t.  smashed  ; 
pp.  SMASHING,  SMASHED.]  To  dash  with  violence ;  to  break 
in  pieces.  .    _ 

BmXsh,*  n.  A  crush ;  state  of  being  crushed.  BrocketU 

BmXsh'ER,*  n.  He  or  that  which  smashes.  P.  ^fag, 

jSmXtch,  v.  n.  To  have  a  taste  ;  to  smack.  Banister. 

BmXtch,  n,  [corrupted  from  smack,]  Taste ;  tincture  j 
twang ;  smack,  Shak.    A  kind  rf  bird,  [r.] 

BMXT'T^R,  W.    n.     [i.    SHATTERED  ;  pp,   SMATTERIIfO,    yjAT- 


tbreo.]  To  have  a  slight  taste  ;  to  have  a  ^llglit,  snpcf 
ficial  knowledge ;  to  talk  superficially.  Swift. 

SmXt'ter,  n.  Superficial  or  slight  knowledge    Temple, 

SmXt'ter-:?R,  n.  One  who  has  a  superficial  knowledge 

SMXT'T?R-tN»,  n.  Superficial  knowledge.  Bp.  HaU. 

Smear,  (smSr)  v.  a.  [smeerenf  Teut.]  [i.  smeared;  pp 
sMEARino,  smeared.]  To  overspread  with  somethinf 
unctuous  or  adhesive ;  to  besmear ;  to  soil ;  to  contanu 
nate ;  to  daub. 

Smear,™.  Anointment;  any  fat  liquor  or  juice.  [R.] 

Smear'dXB,*  71.  A  species  of  flat-fish.  Crabb. 

Smear'V,  (smSr'?)  a.  Dauby ;  adhesive,  Rowe. 

Smeath,  (smSth)  Tu  A  sea-fowl.  Rowe. 

SMfic'LiTE,*  7i.?Jlfi7i.)  A  sort  of  fuller's  earth.  Smart, 

fSMEETH,  V.  a.  To  smoke.  See  Smutch, 

SmEo-mXt'ic,  a.  [ff/xflj'/ia.]  Soapy  ;  detersive.  Bailey.  Tft  ] 

SMfiLIi,  V,  a.  [L  SMELT  or  smellbd  ;  pp.  smellino,  smelt 
ot-  melled.]  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  by 
the  nose ;  to  find  out  by  mental  sagacity 

Sm£ll,  V,  n.  To  aflTect  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  have  an>  par- 
ticular scent ;  to  smack  of  something ;  to  exercibc  tba 
sense  of  smell ;  to  exercise  sagacity. 

Sm£i.l,  71.  The  sense  which  resides  in  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  nostrils  ;  the  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  or- 
gan ;  the  power  of  smelling  ;  scent ;  odor. 

SMi^i.L':9R,  n.  One  who  smells :  —  the  organ  of  smelling. 

Sm£ll'feast,  n,  A  parasite ;  one  who  haunts  good  U' 
bles.  Soitth. 

SmEll'ing,  71,  Act  of  one  who  smells ;  the  sense  by  whicli 
smells  are  perceived  ;  smell. 

Sm6li:.'ING-B6t'tle,*71.  A  bottle  impregnated  with  sorn* 
thing  to  stimulate  the  nose  or  gratify  the  smell.  .Suh, 

Sm£lt,  i.  &.  p.  from  SmelU  See  Smell. 

SMfiLT,  71.  A  small  sea-fish.  [A  young  salmon.  Brockett.] 

Sm£lt,  V.  a.  [smalta,  Icel. ;  smaelta,  smelta,  Su.  Goth.]  Ti 
SMELTED  ;  pp.  SMELTING,  BHELTED.J  To  melt,  as  ore,  for 
the  purpose  of  refining  and  extracting  metal. 

Sm£lt':5r,  n.  One  who  smelts. 

Sm£lt'|NG-,*  n.  The  operation  of  reducing  ores  to  the  me- 
tallic state.  Vre. 

SmS  rk,  V,  n.  To  smile  wantonly  or  pertly ;  to  fawn ;  tc 
smirk.    See  Shirk. 

Smerk.  71.  A  fawning  smile.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  See  Shire. 

SmSrk'Y,  a.  Nice  ;  smart ;  janty.  Spenser.  [R,] 

Smer'I^JN,  71.  A  fish.  Ainsvsorth. 

Smew,*  (smu)  n.  (Omit/t.)  A  sea-bird  or  diver,  of  the  ge 
nus  mergus.  Brands. 

SmIck'er,  v.  71.  [smickra,  Swed.]  To  smirk  ;  to  look  amo- 
rously or  wantonly.  Kersey. 

SMlCK'ER-tNG,.7i.  A  look  of  amorous  inclination    Drydem 

fSMlCK'^T,  n.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman  ;  smock. 

fSMtD'DV,  n,  [schmidte,  Ger.]  The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smitb- 
ery ;  a  smithy. 

SmTft,*  71.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other  light  combustible 
substance,  for  firing  a  charge  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine  ;  a 
fuse.  Ure. 

fSMiOHT,  (smlt)  V.  a.  To  smite.  Spenser, 

SmIl'a-cIne,*'  71.  A  vegetable  principle  peculiar  to  amilta 
sarsaparilla,  Francis,  [P.  Cye, 

SmPzax,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  sarsaparilla. 

Smile,  v.  n.  [smuylejiy  Teut. ;  smila,  Dan.  4"  Swed.]  [i 
SMILED ;  pp.  SMILING,  3UILED.]  To  cxpress  pleasurc,  kind- 
ness, love,  or  gladness,  by  the  countenance  ;  contrary  to 
frown :  —  to  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look  :  —  to  look 
gay  or  joyous  ;  to  look  with  favor  or  approbation  ;  to  be 
favorable  or  propitious.  [R.] 

Smile,  v.  a.  To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  Young 

Smile,  ti.  Act  of  smiling ;  a  look  of  pleasure  or  kindness « 
gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Smile'ful,*o.  Full  of  smiles;  smiling.  Ch.  Ob.  [H,} 

Smil'er,  Tt.  One  who  smiles.  Young. 

SMiL'jNfl,*  a.  Expressing  kindness,  love,  or  pleasure. 

SMIL'JNO-Ly,  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure.  Boyle. 

Smil'in&-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  smiling.  Byron. 

tSMiLT,  c.  71.  [corrupted  from  TOieft,  or  me?t.]  Mortimer. 

Smirch,©,  a.  [i.  smirched  ;  pp.  sMiRCHtNo,  smirched.| 
To  cloud  ;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil ;  to  smutch.  Shak. 

Smirk,  v.  n.  [i. smirked; pp.  shirking,  shirked.]  Tosmila 
wantonly,  affectedly,  or  pertly ;  to  look  affectedly  kind. 

SmYrk,  n.  A  fawning  or  anected  smile ;  a  soft  look. 

SmTt,  p.  from  Si^ite.  See  Smite. 

Smite,  v,  a.  [i.  smote  ;  pp.  smiting,  smitten  or  imit. — 
Smit  is  little  used.]  To  strike;  to  kill ;  to  destroy: — 1» 
afflict ;  to  chasten  :  —  to  affect  with  some  passion.  ■ 

Smite,  v.  tu  To  strike  ;  to  collide.  JVahum. 

Smite,  71.  A  blow.  Farmer.    [Local,  England.;* 

Smit'er,  71.  One  who  smites.  Isaiah. 

Smith,  ti.  [smidy  Sax. ;  schmid,  Ger.]  One  who  forgol 
with  a  hammer  ;  one  who  works  in  metals,  as  gold,  biI 
ver,  copper,  iron,  &c;  a  workman  generally. 

tSMlTH,  V.  a.  To  beat  into  shape,  as  a  smith.  Chaucer, 

SmIth'crXft,  n.  The  art  of  a  smith.  Raleigh.  [R.] 

SmIth'er-¥,  n.  The  shop  of  a  smith ;  smithy  ;  stlthyj 
work  performed  in  a  smith's  shop.  Burke, 
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BucTTH^ina,  iu  The  art  or  act  of  working  a  mass  of  iron. 

SmIth'VjW.  The  shop  of  a  smith  ;  smitjiery  ;  stithy.  Dryderu 

6M1TT,  n.  Fine  clayey  ore  or  ochre  used  for  marking  sheep. 
tVoodward. 

SmIt'ten,  (smU'tn)p.  from  Smite.  Struck.  See  Smite. 

SmIt'tle,  v.  a.  To  infect,  Gross.  [Local,  England.] 

SMtT'TLE,      I  a.  Infectious  j  contagious.  Brockett.  [North 

BmIt'tlish,  \     of  England.] 

Sm6ck,  n.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman ;  a  shift.  —  It  is 
used  ludicrously,  in  composition,  for  something  relating 
to  women  ;  as,  smoc/e-loyalty,  smocMreason.  Drydm. 

SmSck'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Pale-faced  ;  maidenly.  Addiatm. 

SM6cK'rR5cK,  71.  A  laborer's  round  frock  i  a  gabardine. 

tSMOCK'L^ss,  a.  Wanting  a  smock.  Cliaucer. 

Bm6ck'-MIll,*  71.  A  windmill,  of  which  the  top  only 
turns  to  meet  the  wind.  Prands. 

BMOK'^-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being  smoked.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Bmoke,  71.  The  visible  effluvium,  vapor,  or  sooty  exhala- 
tion, arising  from  wood  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of 
combustion;  sooty  vapor. 

fBMOKE,  V.  n.  [i.  smoked;  pp.  smokino,  smoked.]  To  emit 
smoke  ;  to  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat  or  fire  ;  to  burn  ; 
to  be  kindled :  —  to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise  dust 
like  smoke  :  —  to  exhale  the  vapor  of  burning  tobacco:  — 
to  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suffer ;  to  be  punished. 

Smoke,  v,  a.  To  foul  or  scent  by  smoke  ;  to  dry  and  cure 
by  smoke  ;  to  expel  by  smoke.  [To  smell  out;  to  find  out. 
Shak.]  —  [V^&Jx  ".  To  sneer ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face.  Ad- 
disojiA 

Smoke '-DRIED,*  (-dnd)  a.  Dried  by  smoke.  Irving. 

Smoke'-dry,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Mortimer. 

Bmoke'-JXck,*  n.  A  machine  turned  round  by  the  ascent 
of  smoke,  or  by  a  rising  current  in  a  chimney.  Booth. 

Smoke'less,  a.  Having  no  smoke.  Pope. 

Bmok'er,  iu  One  who  smokes. 

Smoke'-Sail,*  n.  A  small  sail  hoisted  against  the  fore- 
mast, when  a  ship  rides  head  to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke 
of  the  galley  an  opportunity  to  rise.  Mar.  Diet, 

8m5'k;-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke.  Sherwood. 

Sm6'K{-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  smoky.  Jisk, 

Smo'king,*  n.  The  act  of  one  who  smokes.  Oent.  Majr. 

Bmo'ky,  a.  Emitting  smoke  ;  full  of  smoke  ;  fumid  ;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke  ;  dark ;  obscure. 

Sm66r,  )  V.  a.   To  suffocate ;  to  smother.   More.    [Local, 

Smore,  i      England.] 

Sm55th,  a.  Even  on  the  surface ;  not  rough ;  level  ;  hav- 
ing no  asperities ;  plain  ;  glossy :  —  moving  equably,  with- 
out obstruction ;  gently  flowing ;  voluble :  —  bland ;  mild  ; 
adulatory. 

Sm66th,  71,  Smooth  part  of  any  thing.  Oen.  xxvii. 

SMddTH,  V.  a.  [i.  smoothed;  pp.  smoothing,  smoothed.] 
To  make  smooth  ;  to  level ;  to  make  easy  ;  to  make  flow- 
ing ;  to  palliate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  calm  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  ease ; 
to  soften  with  blandishment.  See  Soothe. 

BmBoth'-chInned,*  (-chind)  a.  Having  a  smooth  chin  ; 
beardless.  Drayton. 

6m66th'en,  (-tlin)  ».  a.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  smooth. 

Sm66th')?r,  n.  One  who  smooths.  Bp.  Percy. 

Sm66th'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  soft  or  smooth  face. 

Sm66th'-hAired,*  (-hird)  a.  Having  smooth  ha.iT.Milton. 

BMSaTH'JNG-PLANE,*  71.  A  fine,  short  finishing-plane.  Ash. 

Bm56tu^ly,  od.  In  a  smooth  manner  ;  not  roughly ;  even- 
ly; without  obstruction  ;  easily;  readily;  mildly. 

BmoSth'niess*,  ft.  State  of  being  smooth  ;  evenness  ;  free- 
dom from  roughness  or  asperity  ;  softness  ;  gentleness. 

Sm66th'-t6h&ued,*  (-tungd)  a.  Using  flattery  ;  adulato- 
ry. Seager. 

Smote,  i.  from  Smite,  See  Smite. 

Sm6th'er,  (smuth'er)  v.  a.  \i.  smothered;  pp.  smother- 
iNQ,  smothered.]  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air ;  to  suppress  ;  to  stifle. 

Sm6th'?r,  (smiitli'er)  v.  n.  To  smoke  without  vent;  to 
be  suppressed,  kept  close,  or  suffocated. 

Sm6th'eR,  (smuth'er)  n.  Smoke  ;  thick  dust.  Shak. 

tSMoOcH,  V.  a.  To  salute  ;  to  kiss.  Stuhhea. 

Smoul'der,*  v.  n.  [i.  smouldefsd;  pp.  SMOULDEaiwa, 
smouldered.]  To  bum  and  Eimoke  without  flame  or  vent. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Smodl'd?r,*  n.  Smoke  smothered.  Oascoigne 

6moui/der-:[ngf,  p.  a.  Burning  and  smoking  without  vent. 
Dryden. 

tSMOUL'DRY,  a.  Smouldering.  Spenser. 

BmD&,  a.  Nice  ;  spruce;  dressed  with  affectation  of  nice- 
ness  ;  affectedly  smart.  Spectator.  [Colloquial  or  low  ] 

tS^ftflG",  V.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  spruce.  Chapman. 

SMDa'GLE,  (smug'gl)  V.  a.  [smokkelen,  J),']  [t.  smuggled  ; 
pp.  SMUGGLING,  sMuoaLED.J  To  import  or  export  goods 
without  paying  the  customs  or  duties ;  to  import  or  export 
unlawfully  ;  to  manage  or  convey  secretly. 

SmDg'g-i.ed,*  (smSg'gld)  p.  a.  Imported  without  having 
the  duties  paid. 

SmCg'gl^r,  71.  One  who  smuggles. 

BmO&'gljnq,  71.  The  offence  of  importing  goods  without 
pa}  mg  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them  by  the  laws. 


SmDo'LY,  ad.  Neatly ;  spnicely,  Qay.  f  R. j 
SmCg-'njess,  n.  Spruceness ;  neatness.  Sherwood,  [R. ; 
Smu'lv,  a.  Looking  smoothly;  demure.  [Cumberland,  Kug., 
SmDt,  n.    [fTitettc,  D.]   A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coai^  oi 

the  like  ;  mildew  ;  a  disease  incidental  to  corn,  causing 

it  to  form  balls  filled  with   black  powder ;  a  sort  of 

fungus;  mildew: — obscenity. 
SmOt,  v.  a.    [i.  smutted;  pp.  smutting,  smutted.]    To 

stain;   to  mark  with  soot  or  coal;  to  soil: — to  taint 

with  mildew. 
SmOt,  V,  n.  To  gather  mould  or  smut.  Mortimer, 
IISmDtch,  [smuch,  S.   IV.  P.  J  F.  K.  Sm. ;  smucb,  Jlr.J 

V.  a.  To  black  with  smoke ;  to  smut ;  to  soil.  Shak. 
IISmDtch,*  n.  A  foul  spot;  smut;  a  black  soilure.  Cowper, 
SmCt'-MIll,*  n,   A  contrivance  to  cleanse  grain  from 

smut  or  dust.  Farm,  Ency. 
SmOt'ti-lv,  ad.  In  a  smutty  manner  j  blackly. 
SMDT'TJ-rffias,  n.  State  of  being  smutty  or  dirty. 
SM^T^TYt  a.  Soiled  or  tainted  with  smut;  dirty;  foul:  - 

obscene ;  not  modest. 
SnXck,  n.  A  share ;  a  part  taken  by  compact ;  as,  **  to  go 

sjuicksj"  to  share  together.  Pope.  Slight,  hasty  repast. 
SnXck'^T,  71.  A  hasp,  Sherwood,  [R.]    See  Snecs. 
SnXc'ot,  71.  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
SnXe'ple,  (sn5.f  fl)  71.  A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose,  o» 

which  consists  of  a  slender  bit  or  bit-mouth.  Slidk. 
SnXf'fle,  (snSrfl)  V.  a.  \i,  snaffled;  pp.  snaffuno, 

SNAFFLED.]  To  bridle  ;  to  hold  as  in  a  bridle  ;  to  manage 
SnAg-,  n.  \scknecken,  Ger.J  A  jag,  or  short  protuberance., 

a  knot ;  a  knob  ;  a  knarl :  —  a  tooth,  in  contempt.  Prior, 

—  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  rivu , 
or  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  fastened ,  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Flint. 

SnXG,  v.  O.  [i.  SNAQOED  ;  pp.  SNAGGING,    SNAGGED.]  To  hCW 

roughly  with  an  axe.  Todd.    To  cut  off"  the  branches, 
knots,  or  protuberances  of  trees.  Carr.  To  stop,  upset,  oi 
wreck,  as  a  boat  or  vessel,  by  a  tree  or  snag  in  a  river 
Flint.  See  Snag,  n, 
SNXa'^ED,  a.  Full  of  snags  or  protuberances ;  snaggy 
SNXG'fi^V,  a.  Full  of  snags  or  points.  [Testy.  Qrose.]^ 
Snail,  (snal)  n.  A  slimy  insect  or  reptile  of  different 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  shells ;  a  slugi 

—  the  emblem  of  slowness  ;  a  sluggish  person. 
Snail'-ClXv-?r,  n.  A  plant  or  herb, 
Snail'-Flo^-er,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Smart. 
Snail'-like,  a.  Resembling  a  snail ;  moving  slow. 
Skail'-paced,'''  (snal'past)  a.    Moving  slow,  as  a  sDall 

Siialc, 
Snail'-Sh£ll,*  n.  The  covering  of  the  snail.  Ash, 
Snail'-Tre-foIl,  n.  An  annual  plant. 
Snake,  7t.  [snaca^  Sax,;  snalie^  D.I  A  serpent:  —  the  gen 

eral  name  of  serpents,  whether  narmless  or  venomous, 

but  specially  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  whose 

bite  is  harmless,  as  distinguished  from  a  viper. 
Snake'-gourd,*  n.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant.  Orabh. 
Snake'-root,  71,  A  species  of  fibrous,  aromatic,  bitterisb 

medicinal  root,  growing  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  &ic.  i 

Snake  's'-hEad,  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 
Snake'-stone,*7i.  {Min.)  The  ammonite.  Hamilton. 
Snake'-vi^eed,  71.  An  annual  plant;  bistort. 
Snake'-wood,   (-wiid)  71.    The  wood  of  the   atryehnos 

colubrinaj  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  ccp 

tain  snakes. 
Snak'jsh,*  a.  Like  a  snake  ;  snaky.  E.  Eroing. 
Sna'ky,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling,  snakes. 
SnXp,  V.  a.  [i.  SNAPPED  or  as a.ft  ;  pp,  sNAPPicfo,  snapped 

or  snapt.]  To  break  at  once;  to  break  short;  to  strike 

with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  bite  ;  to  cntch  suddenly:  —  to  treat 

witii  sharp  language. 
SnXp,  v.  n.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder;  to  break 

without  bending  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness :  —  to  utter  sharp  language  ;  to  snarl. 
SnXp,  n.  A  sudden  breaking;  an  attempt  to  seize  or  bite. 

a  quick,  eager  bite  :  —  a  sharp  noise  : — acatch;  a  small 

lock  :  —  a  greedy  fellow  :  —  a  snapper. 
SnXp'-drXg~9N,  71.  A  perennial  plant,  called  also  calpa- 

snout  and   toadr-fiax:  —  a  child's  play,  called  also  .^Laj*- 

dragon.  See  Flaf-dragon. 
fSNXp'HANCE,  71.  A  kind  of  fireiock.  Shelton, 
SnXp'p:?r,  71.  One  who  snaps :  — a  sea-fish. 
SnXp'pjsh,  a.  Eager  to  bite;  snarling;  surly;  waspish, 

peevish;  tart;  irascible;  sharp  in  reply. 
SnXp'pish-LV,  ad.  In  a  snappish  manner;  peevishly. 
SnXp'pish-nSss,  11,  (Quality  of  being  snappish  ;  tartness. 
SnXp'PV,*  a.  Same  as  snappish.  Sir  E.  Brijdges. 
SnXp'sXck,  n.  {snappsack,  Swed.]  A  soldier's  bag; — more 

usually  knapsa.dc.  South.  [.Snap 

SnXpt,*  i.  &  p.  Sometimes  used  for  snapped.  Pope.    See 
fSNAR,  V.  n.  [snarren^  Teut.]  To  snarl.  Spenser. 
SnA.RE,  71.   [snara^  Swed.  ^  Icel. ;  snare,  Dan.]  Any  thing 

set  to  catch  an  animal  ;  a  gin  ;  a  trap;  a  net;  a  laose; 

any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  nr  ensnared. 
SnXre,  v.  a.  [i.  snared;  pp.  snaring,  snared.]  To  en 

trap  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  ensnare.  Milton. 
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Bif  An  ER,  7u  One  who  snares ;  an  ensnarer.  Crabbe. 

BNARI^jV.n.  [snarrcn.  Teut.]  [i,  swarled  ;  pp.  sNARLina, 
8NARLED.]  To  growl  as  an  angry  dog  or  other  animal  j  to 
gnarl  ;  to  speak  rouehly  or  harshly. 

Snarl,  v.  a.  To  entangle;  to  embarrass:  to  twist,  ^bp. 
Cranmer. 

SnXrl,*  ?i.  An  entanglement  as  in  twisted  thread:  —  a 
quarrel;  an  angry  contest.  Holloway.  [Provincialin  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 

BnXrl'er,  n.  One  who  snarls  ;  a  quarrelsome  fellow. 

SnAr'v,  a.  Tending  to  ensnare  ;  insidious.  Dryden. 

fSNXST,  n.  The  snuff  of  a  candle.  Bacon, 

SnXtch,  u.  a.  [snacken^  Teut.]  [i.  snatched;  pp.  snatch- 
ing, SNATCHED.]  To  catch  eagerly  or  violently;  to  seize 
hastily  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  gripe. 

SnAtch,  v.  71.  To  bite,  or  catch,  eagerly  at  something. 

SnAtch,  n.  A  hasty  catch  ;  a  short  fit  or  turn  of  vigorous 
action ;  a  small  or  broken  part.  Spectator.  A  quip ;  a 
shuffling  answer.  Shah.  [A  hasty  repast.  5ojweZZ.  —  Scot- 
land."] 

8nXtc'h'-Bl6ck,*  n.  {J^aut.)  A  sort  of  pulley  in  a  ship. 
Mar,  Diet. 

SnAtch'^r,  n.  One  who  snatches.  Shak. 

6nXtch'jn&-lv,  ad.  Hastily:  with  interruption 

SnAth,*  n.  A  bent  or  crooked  handle  of  a  scythe.  —  It  is 
so  written  in  the  United  States.  Ray  and  Qrasc  spell  the 
word  with  the  same  meaning  snatlu  t  Ash^  snead  and  sneed ; 
Holloway,  snead  and  sneathe.  In  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  it  is  called  sned.  Brockett  &.  Jamieson. 

8na¥he,  v.  a.  To  prune  ;  to  lop.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

fSNAT'TQCK,  n.  A  chip ;  a  slice ;  a  cutting.  Oaytoiu 

Snead,*  n.  A  ligament;  a  line  or  string.  Travis.  —  A 
handle  for  a  scythe.  Jish.  See  Snath. 

Sneak,  (snek)  v.  71.  [i.  8nje\.ked  ;  pp.  sneaking,  sneaked.] 
To  creep  slyly ;  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen  ;  to 
behave  with  meanness  and  servility;  to  crouch ;  to 
truckle. 

{Sneak,  (snek)  v.  a.  To  hide ;  to  conceal.  Wake. 

Sneak,  (snek)  n.  A  sneaking,  mean  fellow.  Ola7iville. 

Sneak'-cOp,  71.  Sneaker.  Skak.  See  Sneakup. 

Sneak'er,  71.  One  who  sneaks  ;  a  sneak.  —  A  small  drink- 
ing-cup.  Spectator.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sneak'jng,  a.  Servile  ;  mean  ;  low  ;  covetous ;  niggard- 
ly; meanly  parsimonious. 

Sneak'|NG-LV,  ad.  In  a  sneaking  manner  ;  meanly. 

Sneak'ing-nEss,  71.  Niggardliness;  meanness.  Boyle. 

tSNEAKs'By,  n,  A  sneaking  fellow  ;  a  sneak.  Barrow. 

tSNEAK'yp,  71.  A  sneaker;  a  paltry,  sneaking  fellow. 
Shak. 

fSNEAP,  (snep)  r.  a.  To  reprimand  ;  to  check  ;  to  nip.  Skak. 

fSwEAP,  (sngp)  n.  A  reprimand  ;  a  check.  Shak. 

JSnEb,  v.  a.  To  check  ;  to  chide  ;  to  snib.  Spenser. 

Sn£ck,  n.  The  latch  or  bolt  of  a  door.  Ray,  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sn£ck.'et,*  71.  A  string  to  draw  up  the  latch  of  a  door. 
Bailey.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sn£d,*  n.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  Brockett.  See  Snath. 

Sn£Di  v.  a.  See  Snathe. 

Snee,*  n.  A  knife:  —  "Snick  and  snee,"  a  combat  with 
knives.  Ash,  [A  cant  phrase.] 

Sneed,  n.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  Evelyn.   See  Snath. 

Snbkr,  V.  71.  [i.  sneered;^,  sneebino,  sneered.]  To 
show  contempt  by  outward  manner,  as  by  turning  up  the 
nose ;  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions  ;  to  ut- 
ter something  with  grimace  ;  to  scoff;  to  gibe;  to  jeer. 

Sneer,  n.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  ridicule  by  look 
or  by  words  ;  ludicrous  scorn  ;  jeer  ;  gibe  ;  scoff;  derision. 

fSNEER,  V.  a.  To  sneer  at ;  to  jeer.   Thyer. 

Sneeb':?R,  71.  One  who  sneers  or  shows  contempt. 

ISneer'fOl,  fl.  Given  to  sneering;  sneering.  Shenstone. 

Sneer'jng-ly,  ad.  In  a  sneering  or  scornful  manner. 

Sneeze,  w.  71.  [t  sneezed;  pp.  sneezing,  sneezed.]  To 
emit,  spasmodically  and  audibly,  breath  and  moisture, 
from  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 

SneiJZE,  71.  Act  of  one  who  sneezes  ;  sternutation. 

Sneeze'wort,  (snSz'wUrt)  n.  A  sternutatory  plant. 

Sneez'JNG,  n    Act  of  sneezing  ;  sternutation.  [i?/e. 

fSNlSLL,  a.  [snel.  Sax. ;  sne/io.  It.]  Nimble  ;  active ;  lively, 

BNfiT,  71   The  fat  of  a  deer.  Bailey.  [A  hunter's  term.] 

fSNE^,  (sna)  The  old  preterit  of  S?iow.  Snowed.  Chaucer. 

tonTb,  v.  a.  To  check  ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  snub.  Chaucer. 

PnIck,  n.  A  small  cut  or  mark  :—  a  latch.  See  Sneck.— 
Snick  and  snee,  a  combat  with  knives. 

SnIck'er,  -0.  71.  [i.  snickered  ;  pp.  snickebino,  snick- 
ered.] To  laugh  in  a  sly  or  half-suppressed  manner; 
to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve ;  to  titter ;  to  snigger.  Bailey. 

BnIff,  tj.  71.  [i.  sniffed  ;  pp,  sniffing,  sniffed.]  To  draw 
breath  audibly  up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff.  Swift. 

BnIff,  tj,  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  snuff,  [r,] 

Sn!ff,  a.  Act  of  sniffing;  perception  by  the  nose.  Warton. 

Sn1(ft,  o.  71.  To  snort;  to  snuff  up.  Johnson.  [R.] 

BnItt,  71.  A  moment.  HoUoway.  [Local,  England.] 

8NtFT'!NG-VAij"VE,*7i.  A  valve  in  a  steam-engine,  so  called 
**  because  the  air  makes  a  noise,  every  time  it  blows 
through  it,  like  a  man  snifting  with  a  cold."  Frands. 
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SnYs,  n.  A  kind  of  eel.  Grose.  [Local.  England.] 
SnIo'j&^r,  v.  71.  To  sneer ;  to  giggle  with  ill-nature,  IWdj 

[Local.]  To  snicker.  Bailey.    See  Snickbh. 
SnIg'OLEjT.  71.  To  rish  for  eels.   Walton 
SnXg'GLE,  v.  a.  To  catch  ;  to  snare.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
SnTp,  v.  a.    tsnippeny  Teut.]    [i.  skipped  ;   pp.  sNippiirci^ 

snipped.]  To  cut  or  clip  at  once  with  scissors.  ArbuthnoU 
SnIp,  n.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  ;  a  small  shred  ;  a  share 

a  paring ;  a  portion ;  snack.  Wiseman.  A  tailor,  in  coo. 

tempt. 
Snipe,  n.  [schneppe,  Ger. ;  snip,  D  ]    A  small  grallatorial 

bird,  or  a  bird  with  a  long,  slender  bill,  which  frequent* 

marshes  :  — a  fool  ;  a  blockhead.  Shak. 
SnIp'per,  n.  One  who  snips. 

tSNlp'p:?T,  71.  A  small  part ;  a  share  ;  a  snip.  Hudihras. 
SnIp'snAp,  71.   [a  cant  word  formed  by  reduplication  of 

snap.l  A  tart  dialogue,  with  quick  replies;  angry  retort 

Pope. 
SnIp'snAp,*  a.  Short  and  quick;  smart.  Ch.  Ob. 
■f-SNiTE,  71.  A  snipe.  Carew, 
Snite,  v.  a.  {Scotland)  To  blow  the  nose. — "  To  r7v¥>$  tM» 

cGTirfZe"  is  to  snuff  it.  Orew. 
Snithe,  or  SnIth'V,  a.  Sharp;  piercing;  cutting: — ap- 
plied to  the  wind.   Carr.  [Local,  England.] 
SnIv'el,  (sniv'vJ)  n.  Snot ;  the  running  of  the  nose. 
SnIv'EL,  (sniv'vl)  V.  n.    [i.  snivelled;  pp.  snivellino, 

snivelled.]  To  run  at  the  nose ;  to  cry,  as  a  child ;  tfl 

complain. 
SnTv'el-l^r,  (sniv'vl-er)  n.  One  who  snivels.  Sw\fL 
SnIv'el-lIng,*  n.  A  crying  through  the  nose  ;  complaint. 
SNJV'Eli-Ly,  (sniv'vl-e)  a.  Snotty  ;  pitiful ;  whining.  Todi^ 
Sn6d,  or  Sn56d,  71.  A  fillet ;  a  ribbon.  [Local,  England.] 
Snod,  a.   Trimmed;  smooth:  —  sly;  cunning;  demure  i 

—  snug.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 
Sn66k,  v.  n,  [snoka,  Swed.]    To  lurk ;  to  lie  in  ambusb. 

Scott.  [R.] 
Sn&6ze,*  v.  n.  To  slumber — 71.  A  short  nap.  Palmer 

[Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 
fSNORE,  t).  n.     {snorcken^   Teut.;    schnarchen^    Oer.]     [i, 

snored;  pp.  SNORING,  SNORED.]    To  breathe  hard  and-, 

audibly  through  the  nose,  as  in  sleep. 
Snore,  n.  The  noise  of  one  who  snores ;  audible  respirfa 

tion  made  through  the 'nose  in  sleep. 
Snor'er,  71.  One  who  snores. 

Snorting,*  n.  Noise  made  through  the  nose  in  sleep. 
Snort,  v.  n.  [snorcken,  Teut.]  [i.  snohted  ;  pp.  snortiwu, 

snorted.]  [tTo  snore.  Bp.  Taylor,]  To  blow  through  thft- 

nose,  as  a  high-mettled  horse. 
fSNORT,  V.  a.  To  turn  up  in  anger  or  derision.  Chaiicer„ 
Snort'er,  71.  One  who  snorts.  Sherwood. 
Snort'ing,  n.   Act  of  blowing  through  the  nose,  asa. 

horse. 
Sn6t,  71.  [jTiot,  Teut.]  The  secretion  or  mucus  of  the  noae 
8h6t,  v.  n.  To  blow  the  nose.  Sunfi.  [Vulgar.] 
Sn6t'ter,  v.  n.  To  snivel ;  to  sob  or  cry.  Grose.     [Local, 

England.] 
SnSt'tv,  a.  Full  of  snot;  dirtv ;  mean.  Arbuthnat, 
SnoCt,  71.  [snuyt^  Teut.]  The  nose  of  a  beast ;  the  noae  of 

a  man,  in  contempt :  —  the  nozle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe-. 
SnoOt,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  nozle  or  point.  Camden 
SnoOt'ED,  a.  Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 
SnoOt'y,  a.  Resembling  a  beast's  snout.  Otaay,    [r.] 
Snow,  (sno)  n.  [snaiws,  M.  Goth  ;  sneeuw^  Teut. ;  snaw,  Sax.j 

Congealed  watery  vapor  which  falls  from  the  bosom  of 

the  atmosphere  in  white  flakes.  —  (JVaut.)  A  ship  with 

two  masts.  Falconer. 
Snow,  v.  n.  [i.  snowed;  pp.  snowing,  snowed.  —  Th« 

preterit  anew  has  long  been  obsolete.]  To  fall  in  snow 
Snow,  v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.  Donne. 
Snow'-Ap-ple,*7i.  a  species  of  apple.  Ash. 
Snow'bAli*,  71.  A  round  lump  of  snow. 
Snow'bAll-Tree,*  71.  A  stirub  which  bears  white  ba»» 

or  clusters  of  white  flowers  ;  tiie  gelder-rose.  Orabb, 
SNOW'-BER-Ry,*  71.  A  small,  ornamental,  garden  sbrub. 

Crabh.  [^bon. 

Snow'-b'ird,*  71.  A  bird  seen  in  the  time  of  snow.  Audyir 
Snow'-br6th,  71.  Very  cold  liquor.  Shale. 
Snow'-bOnt-ing,*  71.  A  bird  seen  in  winter.  Pennant 
Sn6w'-cro*ned,  (-krSilnd)  a.  Crowned  with  siiow. 
Snow'deep,  71.  A  plant  or  herb. 

Snow'-drIpt,*  71,  A  drift  or  heap  of  snow.  Dr,  Holmes. 
Snow'dr6p,  71.  A  plant  and  very  early  white  flower. 
Snow'-flake,*  71.  A  small  mass  of  falling  snow.  Jodreil 
Sn5w'flEck,*7i.  a  bird  ;  the  snow-bunting.  BootJi. 
Snow'jsh,*  a.  Resembling  snow  ;  snowy.  Warner. 
Snow'-like,  a.  Resembling  snow. 
Snow'-shoe,*  71.    A  shoe,  or  light,  broad  machine,  used 

for  travelling  on  deep  snow.  T^umball. 
Snow^-slIp,*  71.  A  large  mass  of  snow  which  slips  down 

from  a  mountain  or  elevated  place.  Smart. 
Snow'-storm,*  71.  A  storm  attended  with  snow.  Holme*. 
Snow'-whIte,  (sno'hwlt)  a.  White  as  snow.   Chaucer. 
Snow'y,  a.  Resembling  or  partaking  of  snow  ;  white  like 

snow  ;  abounding  with  snow  ;  pure  as  snow  ;  white. 
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0n0B,  tt,  [snebbe,  D.]  A  jag ;  a  snag: ;  a  knot  in  wood ;  a 
nub.  Speiiser* 

9nDb,  v.  a  jsnubba,  Swed.]  [i.  bptubbed  ;  pp.  swubbing, 
•  KUBBED.]  To  check;  to  reprimand.  Tatler.  To  nip.  ilai/. 

BnOb.  v.  n.  [scknaubejij  Ger.]  To  sob  convulsively.  Bailey. 

SnCb'-no^ed,  (-nozd)  a.  Haying  a  flat  or  short  nose. 

JSnOd^e,  V,  n.  To  lie  close  or  snug;  to  snuggle,  Herbert 

fSwODc^E,  n.  A  miser;  a  curmudgeon.  Msc/iam. 

BjjOff,  71.  [snuffen,  Teut.]  [Smell.  Stukeley.]  A  candle  al- 
most burnt  out ;  the  fired  or  charred  wick  of  a  candle 
remaining  after  the  flame.  [Resentment  expressed  by 
snifting ;  perverse  resentment.  Skak.]  Powdered  tobacco 
taken  by  the  nose. 

BnCff,  v.  a-  [sni/^en,  Teut.]  [i,  snuffed  ;  ;jp.  bnuffino, 
•NurFED.]  To  draw  in  with  the  breath ;  to  inhale ;  to 
scent :  —  to  crop  the  candle. 

BnCff,  v.  n.  To  snort ;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose.  Dry- 
dcn.  To  sniff  in  contempt.  Mai.  ii. 

SnOff'box,  71.  A  box  in  which  snuff  is  carried.  Swift, 

SnOff'er,  n.  One  who  snuffs. 

SnOff'er^,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  to  snuff  candles  with. 

BnDf'fle,  (-fl)  u.  71.  [sjiiyfeien,  Teut.]  [i.  snuffled  j  pp. 
•NUFFLiNG,  SNUFFLED.]  To  speak  through  the  nosej  to 
breathe  hard  through  tne  nose. 

SnOf'fi.ek.,  71.  One  who  snuffles. 

SnOf'fle^,*  71.  pU  Obstruction  in  the  nose.  Smart, 

BkOff'-Mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  snuff.  Mah. 

BnOff'tak-er,  71.  One  who  takes  snuff.  Tatler. 

BnCff'tak-ing,*  71.  The  practice  of  taking  snuff.  ,dsh. 

BnOff'V,  o,.  Grimed  with  snuff:  —sulky.  Jamieson. 

BnDg,  v.  n.  Isniger,  Dan.]  [i.  sniiggrd  j  pp.  snugging, 
iNUGGEDj  To  lie  close ;  to  shuggle.  Sidney. 

BnOG',  a.  Close  ;  convenient  and  comfortable  ;  neat ;  com- 
pact and  warm  :  —  concealed  ;  closely  ely.  Bailey. 

BnOs'j&er-Y,*  71,  A  snug  place  or  dwelling.  Basil  Hall,  [r.] 

BnOGt'CtIiE,  (-gl)  V.  71,    [i,  SNUGGLED  ;   pp.  SNUGGLING,  SNUQ- 

oled.]  To  lie  close;  to  lie  warm.  Bailey. 

SwtJ&'f-FY,*  V.  a.  To  make  snug.  C.  LamJ),  [R.] 

SnOg-'lv,  ad.  In  a  snug  manner;  closely. 

SnOGt'njess,  71.  State  of  being  snug.  Warton. 

85,  ad.  i^soOf  D. ;  so,  GJer.]  In  like  manner,  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  as  I — to  such  a  degree  ;  in  such  a  manner,  fol- 
lowed by  tliati  —  in  the  same  mahner  ;  thus  ;  if  thus  ;  the 
same ;  this  is  the  state  ;  at  this  ;  in  the  same  degree  ;  in 
this  manner  ;  therefore  ;  for  this  reason  ;  in  consequence 
of  this;  on  these  terms;  noting  a  conditional  petition, 
answered  hyaa',  provided  that;  in  like  manner ;  noting 
concession  of  one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another, 
answering  to  as, —  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is  used  to  avoid  repe- 
tition ;  as,  "  The  two  brothers  were  valiant,  but  the  el- 
der was  more  so."  —  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning  ; 
well.  —  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an  expletive, 
though  it  implies  some  latent  or  surd  comparison.  —  A 
word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it.  —  A  form  of  petition. — 
So  fortlij  more  of  the  like  kind. —  So  much  as,  however 
much. —  So  so,  indifferently;  not  much  amiss  nor  well. 
_-—  So  then,  thus  then  it  is  tliat :  therefore. 

BoAK,  (sok)  V.  a.  [i.  soaked;  pp.  soakiwo,  soaked.]  To 
macerate  in  any  moisture  ;  to  steep;  to  keep  wet  till 
the  moisture  is  imbibed ;  to  drench ;  to  imbibe ;  to  im- 
brue ;  to  macerate  :  —  to  drain.  Bacon. 

fiOAK,  (aok)  V,  n.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture  ;  to  enter  by 
degrees  into  pores  :  —  to  drink  intem|)erately.  Locke. 

BoAK'^^-E,*  71.  Act  of  soaking  j  state  of  being  soaked.  P. 
Mag. 

fiOAK'ER,  71.  One  who  soaks  ;  a  great  drinker. 

SOAK'y,*  or  SocK'y,*  a.  Moist  on  the  surface ;  steeped  in 
water ;  soggy.  Forby. 

SOAE,  71.  See  Sole. 

^6ap,  (sop)  71.  [sapo,  L.j  A  chemical  compound  of  oily 
substances  with  potash  or  alkaline  substances,  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of  washing,  shaving,  &;c. 

BOAP'BfiR-RY-TREE,*  7i.  A  species  of  tree ;  sapindus.  It 
bears  a  berry  used  in  washing.  Crabb,  [Addison. 

B6ap'boTl-er,  71.   One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  soap. 

Boap'b6Tl-ing,*  71.  The  business  of  boiling  soap.  Ask. 

BOAP'STONE,*  71.  {Min.)  Steatite  ;  a  magnesian  stone,  soft, 
and  apparently  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Brandc. 

BOAP'sOd^,*  n.  Water  impregnated  with  soap.  Smart. 

BOAP'WORT,  (sop'wurt)  71.  A  genus  of  plants ;  bouncing- 
bet  ;  a  species  of  campion. 

BOAP'Vj  ti.  Resembling  soap  ;  having  the  quality  of  soap. 

Boar,  (sor)  v.  n.  [sorare.  It.]  {i.  soaked;  pp.  soaking, 
soaked.]  To  fly  aloft ;  to  tower  ;  to  mount ;  to  ascend  ; 
to  climb ;  to  mount  intellectually ;  to  rise  high. 

Soar,  71.  Towering  flight;  ascent.  Milton. 

tiOAR,  a.  See  Sorb. 

Boar'ing-,  71.  Act  of  rising;  mounting  aloft. 

'iSs,  w.  71.  [i.  SOBBED  ;  pp.  SOBBING,  sobbed.]  To  hcave  au- 
dibly with  convulsive  sorrow  ;  to  sigh  convulsively. 

SGb,  71.  A  convulsive  sigh  ;  audible  expression  of  grief  or 
Burrow. 

fS6B,  V  a.  To  aoak  ;  to  sop.  Mortimer.  [A  cant  word.] 


S6b'bing,ti.  Act  of  lamenting  audibly.  Drummond 
So'BER,  a.  [sobriust  L. ;  sobre,  Fr,]  Temperate,  particulan 
ly  in  liquors;  not  drunk;  abstinent;  abstemious:  —  not 
mad ;  right  in  the  understanding :  —  moderate ;  regular 
calm: — serious;  grave. 

So'BER,    V.    a.    [i.    80BJ3RED  ;  pp,  SOBERING,  BOBEBED.]     T« 

make  sober;  to  cure  of  intoxication  ;  to  calm. 

S6'b?r-ize,*  v.  a.  To  make  sober.  G.  Crabbe.  [r.] 

So'ber-ize,*  v.  n.  To  become  sober.  Qrahame.  fa.J 

So'B£R-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sober  manner  ;  temperately. 

So'ber-mInd-ed,*  a.  Free  from  passion;  calm  ;  rational 
Milton. 

So'BER-MiND'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Calmness ;  regularity.  Pvrteua, 

So'BiR-Kitss,  71.  St;(te  of  being  sober;  calmness. 

SoB-o-L!F'ER-oOs,'*'a.  {Bot.)  Ftoducing  young  plants  from 
the  root.  Loudon. 

So-BRi'E-TY,  71.  [sobriHi,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sober;  tem- 
perance ;  soberness ;  calmness ;  coolness  ;  seriousness  ; 
gravity. 

SOBilZQ ZTjE r,*  (s9b're-ka0  n,  [Fr.]  A  nickname,  or  a  bui- 
lesque  appellation  for  a  nickname-  Brande. 

Soc,  or  Soke,  n.  {Law)  Jurisdiction,  or  circuit  of  jurisdic- 
tion ;  some  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants.  —  (Md,)  A 
leathern  receptacle  near  the  stirrup,  to  receive  the  ena 
of  the  standard -staff,  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 

S6c'A(j^E,  71.  [soc,  Fr. ;  socag-ium,  barbarous  L.]  (Law)  A 
tenure  of  lands  by  any  certain  and  determinate  servic 
distinct  from  knight's  service  :  — written  also  soccage 

Soc'a-(;j-er,  7k  a  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  sokeman. 

So-cj-vbIl'j-ty,  (s6-she-ii-bil'e-te)  71,  Q,uality  of  being  so 
ciable ;  sociableness.  tVarburton. 

So'ci-A-BLE,  (so'she-51-bl)  [so' she-^-h\,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Svt.  f 
so'she-bl,  S.  J.]  a.  [sociable,  Fr. ;  sociabilis,  L.]  Able  to 
associate,  or  to  be  associated,  with  ;  companionable  ; 
ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest;  friendly;  familiar; 
conversable;  affable;  inclined  to  company. 

So'd-A-BLE,  (so'she-^-bl)  71.  A  kind  of  pbaSton,  or  open, 
four-wheeled  carriage,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other. 

So'cj-a-ble-nISss,  (s5'she-5i-bl-nea)  n.  Q.uaUty  of  being 
sociable  ;  inclination  to  company  ;  good-fellowship. 

S5'c;-A-BLY,  (so'she-^i-ble)  ad.  In  a  sociable  manner;  con- 
versably  ;  as  a  companion. 

So'ci^L,  (so'ah^l)  a.  [socialis,  L.]  Relating  to  a  general  or 
public  interest ;  relatmgto  society  :  — inclined  to  associate 
with  others ;  companionable  ;  conversable  ;  familiar ;  so- 
ciable:  —  consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  another. 

So'ciAL-I^M,*  (so'sh^l-izm)  71.  A  modern  term  applied  to 
a  state  of  society,  divested  of  the  influence  of  revealed 
religion,  and  with  radical  changes  in  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Robert  Owen.  Qu.  Rev 

So'ci^L-IST,*  71.  An  advocate  for  socialism.  Ch.  Ob. 

S6-c?-Xl^i-TV,  Cs6-she-5,l'e-te)  71.  Socialness.  Sterne.  [R.] 

So'ciAL-iZE,*  (s6'shgil-iz)  v.  a.  To  render  social: — to  reg- 
ulate or  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Socialists.  Qu, 
Rev. 

So'ciAL-LV,  (so'sh5iI-le)  ad.  In  a  social  way  or  manner 

S6'ci^l-n£ss,  (so'shjti-nes)  71.  duality  of  being  social. 

fSo'ci-ATE,  (so'she-at)  v.  n.  To  associate.  Shelford. 

So-ci'e-ty,  n.  [sodete,  Fr.  ;  societas,  L.]  Union  of  many 
in  one  general  interest ;  fellowship ;  community ;  com- 
pany ;  partnership ;  an  association  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  object,  either  scientific,  literary,  religious 
benevolent,  political,  or  convivial, 

Sq-cIw'i-an,  71.  A  follower  of  Lteliua  Socinua,  and  his 
nephew  Fauatus  Socinus,  who,  in  the  16th  century,  de- 
nied the  divinity  and  preSxistence  of  Christ. 

Sp-clN'f-AN,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Socinianism,  Hurd. 

So-cIn'i-an-I^M,  71.  The  tenets  first  propagated  by  Socinus. 

Sp-clN'l-AN-iZE,*  V,  a.  To  conform  or  adapt  to  Socinian- 
ism. Milner. 

S6cK,  71.  [soccus^  L. ;  soccj  Sax, ;  socke^  Teut.]  Something 
put  between  the  foot  and  shoe;  a  short  stocking:  —  the 
shoe  of  the  ancient  comic  actors; — figuratively,  comedy, 
as  opposed  to  buskin.  [A  ploughshare.  Ray.]  See  Soc, 

SSck'et,  71.  [souchette,  Fr.]  Any  hollow  that  receives 
something  inserted ;  the  hollow  of  a  candlestick ;  the 
receptacle  of  the  eye. 

S5cK'et-ChT$'el,  71.  A  strong  sort  of  chisel.  Moxon 

SOck'less,  a.  Wanting  socks  or  shoes.  Beaum.  Sf  FU 

S6c'LE,'(s8k'kl  orso'kl)  [sok'kl,  S.  Stti.  ;  ao'kl,  W.K.  Wb.\ 
n.  (Arch.)  A  square  member  or  piece  of  masonry,  whose 
breadth  is  greater  than  its  height,  used  instead  of  a  ped 
estal  for  the  reception  of  a  column  :  —  a  foot -stand. 

S5c^MAN,  71.  A  tenant  by  socage ;  a  socager.  Cowel.  See 
Sokeman. 

S6c'MAN-ry,  71.  [softe7na7irta,  low  L.]  Free  tenure  by  soc- 
age. Cowel. 

S6c'0ME,  71.  (En^.  law)  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  core 
at  their  lord's  mill.  Cowel.  [Smart, 

S5c'q-trTne,*  a.  Relating  to  Socotra  ;  as,  Socotrine  aloes, 

Sq-crXt'ic,        }a.   Relating  to  Socrates.  —  The  Socratie 

Sq-crXt'i-cal,  )  method  of  arguing  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  putting  questions  to  the  opponent,  so  as  to  drfiw 
from  him  an  admission  of  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
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.^-CRAT'j-CAL-Ly,  ad.  With  the  Socratical  mode  or  man- 
ner. 

S6c'R*-Tr§M,  n.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine  of  Socrates. 

S6c'RVTiST,  n.  A  disciple  of  Socrates.  Martin. 

S6d,  71.  [soed,  D.]  A  green  turf;  a  clod  witli  grass  on  it. 

86d,  o.  Made  of  turf  or  sods.  Cunningham. 

S6d,  i.  from  Seethe.  Seethed.  See  Seethe. 

So'da,  n.  (Chem.)  A  mineral  alkali  or  a  fixed  alkali;  an 
oxide  of  sodium,  commonly  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants ;  natron. 

S5'DA-LiTE,*  n.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  soda.  Brando. 

Sq-dXl'i-tv,  71.  [sodaliti^  Fr.J  A  fellowship  ;  a  fraternity. 
StUlingJleet, 

Bo'ba-WVt^r,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  —  so  called  because  frequently  prepared  by  mixing 
together.  In  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  or 
citric  acid. 

85d'den,  (-dn)  p.  from  Seethe.  Seethed.  Sha/c.  See  Seethe. 

S6d'd¥,  a.  Turfy  ;  full  of  sods.  Cotgrave. 

S6d'¥R,  [s5d'9r,  &  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb. ;  so'der,  P. ;  s9l'- 
d^r,  K.  Sm.}  V.  a.  [souder^  Fr.]  [L  sodbred  ;  pp.  bodxr- 
iNO,  soDERED.]  To  Unite  or  fasten  with  a  metallic  ce- 
ment;  to  solder.  —  It  is  generally  written  aolder.  See 
Solder. 

SOd'^r,  ».  Metallic  cement ;  solder.  Collier. 

S6'di-0m,*  n.  (CAem.)  The  metallic  base  of  soda,  discov- 
ered by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808.  It  is  a  substance  much  re- 
sembling potassium.  Brande» 

SoD'pM-iTE,*  n.  One  guilty  of  sodomy.  Ash. 

S6D-pM-tT'j-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  sodomy.  Ash. 

B6d'9-MV,*  n.  The  sin  of  Sodom  ;  unnatural  crime.  Ash. 

SoE,  n.  A  large  wooden  bucket  or  tub  j  a  cowl.  More.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Soe'fOl,*  71.  As  much  as  a  soe  will  hold.  H,  More. 

BQ'£v'er,  ad,  A  word  usually  joined  with  a  pronoun  or 
adverb,  as  w&o,  what,  hoto,  &c.,  giving  a  wider  extent  of 
meaning ;  as,  whosoever^  whatsoever,  howsoever. 

Bo'F^.,  71.  [sofatj  Per.]  pL  30'fa§.  [An  alcove  used  in 
Eastern  countries.]  A  long,  soft,  easy  seat,  with  cushions. 

S6f'f}t,*  71.  {Arch.)  A  ceiling  with  cross-beams  and  orna- 
mented compartments: — the  ornamented  under  part  of 
3.  larmier  or  drip.  Crabb. 

So'fI,*  (so'fS)  71.  [Per.]  pL  so'f!?.  A  religious  person 
among  the  Mahometans,  otherwise  called  a  deTvise  or  der- 
vish. Brande.  — Written  also  sophi  and  soofee. 

So'fI^m,*  71.  The  religious  or  mystical  doctrines  of  the  so- 
ils. Brande. 

B6f'1TE,*  n.  See  Soffit.  Tanner. 

IIS6FT,  (s5ft  or  sawft)  [sSft,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ,• 
siwft,  S.  K.  J^Tares.]  a.  [sofi^  Sax. ;  saft,  Teut.]  Easily 
yieldlngto  pressure  ;  not  hard  ;  not  rugged  ;  not  rough:  — 
ductile  ;  malleable  ;  Aexible  ;  yielding  ;  supple  ;  pliant  :  — 
tender  ;  mild  ;  gentle  ;  kind  ;  not  severe  ;  meek  ;  civil ; 
placid;  easy;  effeminate;  delicate;  elegantly  tender :  — 
weak;  simple:  —  low;  not  loud:  —  smooth;  flowing; 
not  vehement;  not  forcible;  not  violent.  J)^"When 
this  word  is  accompanied  by  emotion,  it  is  sometimes 
lengthened  into  sawji^  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it." 
IValker. 

!  Soft,  ad.  Softly;  gently;  quietly.  Spenser. 
Soft,  interj.  Hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast.  Shak. 
S6ft'EN,  (sSrfn)  V.  a.  [i.  softened  ;  pp.  softening, 
SOFTENED.]  To  makc  soft  ;  to  make  less  hard  ;  to  make 
mild,  easy,  yielding,  kindj  or  placid  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  com- 
pose ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  make  less 
harsh,  less  vehement,  or  less  violent.  [cruel. 

|IS6ft'en,  (sSffn)  V.  n.    To  grow  soft,  less  hard,  or  less 
[|S6pt'en-er,  (sSffn-^r)  71.    He  or  that  wliich  softens; 
softner.  Richardson. 

1S5FT'EN-iNG-,  (sSf'fn-ing)  71.  Act  of  making  soft. 
S6ft'-GrSss,*71.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
S6ft'-h6ai>-:ed,*  a.  Having  a  soft  head ;  of  weak  intel- 
lect. Bailey. 

'jSSF^'-HEJiRT-ED,  a.  Kind-hearted  ;  gentle  ;  meek. 

|1s6ft'jsii,*  a.  Somewhat  soft ;  inclining  to  softness.  Charn- 
bers. 

ISOft'LING-,  n.  An  efl'eminate  person.   Woolton.  [r.] 

JS6ft'LV,  ad.  In  a  soft  manner;  with  softness;  gently; 
mildly. 

j|S6FT'rfER,  (siSf'ner)  n.  He  or  that  which  softens ;  soft- 
ener. Swift, 

[|S6ft'Ness,  71.  duality  of  being  soft  ;  mildness;  civility; 
gentleness  ;  effeminacy  ;  pusillanimity ;  facility  ;  meek- 
ness ;  weakness. 

BOGr'sVj  O'-  Uoggr,  Icel. ;  soegen,  Welsh.]  Moist ;  damp; 
steaming  with  damp  ;  soaked  with  water.  B.  Jonson. 

Po-Ho',  interj.  A  form  of  calling  ;  sportsman's  halloo.  SbaJi. 

5or-i>/SAivr,*  (swa'de-zang')  a.  L^''*]  Pretended;  would 
be    Ch.  Ob. 

BdiL,,  V.  a.  [auZen,  Ger. ;  souiller,  Fr.J  [i-  soiled  ;  -pp.  sour- 
ing, SOILED.]  To  make  dirty;  to  foul;  to  pollute;  to 
Btain  ;  to  sully;  to  tarnish:  —  to  manure: — to  feed,  as 
horses  or  cattle^  with  cut  grass  and  other  green  food 
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Solli,  n.  Dirt;  spot;  pollution;  foulne;js.  —  {sol^  Fr  ;  so. 
luMt  L.]  Ground  ;  earth  ;  mould  ;  earth  mixed  with  ^  ege< 
table  matter;  the  primitive  earths  in  a  state  of  mijturi 
with  organized  matter  fit  for  the  growth  of  planta:  — 
land;  country.  Milton,  Dung;  compost.  Addison. —  T« 
take  soUy  to  run  into  the  water,  as  a  hunted  deei 

tSoxL'{-N£:ss,  n.  Stain;  foulness.  Bacon. 

SoIl'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  soils  ;  a  mode  of  feed- 
ing horses  and  cattle,  in  the  stable  or  yard,  with  grass 
and  other  green  food,  brought  to  them,  as  cut  in  the  fields 
P.  Cye. 

SoKli'VRE,  (-yur)  71.  Stain;  pollution;  foulness.  Shak.  [r.] 

fSolL'v,*  a.  Dirty  ;  foul ;  soiled.  Ash. 

Soir:^Ej*  (swa^ra')  n.  [Fr.J  An  evening  party  held  for 
conversation.  Brande. 

||S6'J0VRN,  (so'jurn)  [so'jvrn,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  ; 
so'jurn  or  S9-jiirn',  P.;  sg-jiirn',  Kenrick,  Entick  ;  sSj^urn, 
Ash'.]  V.  71.  [sejoumerj  Fr. ;  soggiomare.  It  ]  [i.  sojourn- 
ed ;  pp.  SOJOURNING,  SOJOURNED.]  To  dwell  for  a  time ; 
to  have  a  temporary  abode;  to  live  as  not  at  lome- 
Shak.  An  old  word,  somewhat  antiquated. 

QCr  "  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
are  variously  accented  by  the  poets  ;  but  our  modern  or 
thoepists  have,  in  general,  given  the  accent  to  the  first 
syllable  of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Entick,  and  Bu 
chanan,  accent  the  second  syllable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  and  Fenning,  tlie  first.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both 
accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syllable  the  first  plac*>  * 
fValker. 

||S6'j0VBN,  (so'jurn)  n.  [sijourj  Fr.J  A  temporary  jeai 
dence  or  abode.  Milton. 

||So'joVRN-ER,  71.  A  temporary  dweller.  Dryden. 

|1s6'joVRN-Ing,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  sojourns. 

|S6'jovrn-m6nt,*  71.  Act  or  time  of  sojourning.  Sir  H. 
Halford.  [r.] 

Soke,*  ti.  {Law)  A  privilege:  —  a  circuit  or  district  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  in  which  some  particular  power  or 
privilege  is  exercised.  Crabb. 

Soke'man,*  n.;  pi.  soke'men.  {Law)  One  who  held  by 
no  servile  tenure,  but  paid  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  free- 
dom. Brande. 

Soke'man-rv,*  n.  {Law)  The  tenure  of  socage-  Blackstone 

Soke'r£eve,*  71.  (Law)  A  rent-gatherer  in  a  lord's  soke 
Crabb. 

S&Lj*  n.  [L.J  The  sun. —  [Fr.]  A  French  copper  coin;  a 
sou.  Francis. 

S6r-,  [sSl,  Ja.  K.  R. ;  sol,  fTftJ  n.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
musical  notes  in  sol-faing.  See  Sol-fa. 

S6l'ace,  v.  a.  [solacier,  old  Fr. ;  sollatiare.  It.]  \i.  solaced 
■pp.  SOLACING,  SOLACED.]    To  console ;  to  allay;  to  com- 
fort ;  to  cheer. 

fSSL'ACE,  V.  n.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  recreated.  Shak. 

S6l'^ce^  n.  [soiace,  old  Fr,]  Comfort  in  grief;  consolation  , 
alleviation  ;  that  which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure ;  recre- 
ation. [R.] 

S6l'ace-m£nt,*  71.    Act  of  solacing;  solace.  E.  Erving. 

fSg-LA'croys,  (s9-la'shus)  a.  [solacieuxy  Fr.J  Affording 
comfort.  Bale. 

So'iiXK,*  71.  A  bowman,  or  archer,  belonging  to  the  per- 
sonal guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Crabb. 

Sq-lXnd'er,  71.  [solandres,  Ft.^  A  disease  in  horses.  Bai 
ley. 

So'LAND-GoosE,  or  So'LAN-GSdsE,  71,  An  aquatic  fowl, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  remarkable  for  the  quickness 
of  its  sight;  the  gannet. 

Sq-la'ni-a,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  jo/a7ttt7B 
dulcamara,  or  woody  nightshade.  Francis. 

Sq-lA' NO,*  71.  [Sp.]  A  hot.  oppressive  wind,  which  blows 
occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  Brande. 

Sg-LA' N^ji^-,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  —  S^Zfi' 
niim  tft-ber-o' sum,  the  plant  of  which  the  potato  is  the 
root,  a  native  of  America.  —  Solanum.  nigrum,  the  com- 
mon nightshade.  —  Solanum  lycopersicum,  love-apple  of 
tomato.  P.  Cyc. 

So'lar,  a.  [solaire.  Ft.-,  Solaris,  l^l  Of  or  relating  to  the 
sun;  as,  soZar  eclipse  :  —  moEisured  by  the  sun  ;  as,  soZor 
month,  solar  year. —  Solar  microscope,  the  common  mi- 
croscope connected  to  a  reflector  and  condenser. —  Solar 
system,  that  part  of  the  universe  which  comprises  thi 
sun  and  the  various  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve 
around  htm. 

So'lar,  71.  See  Sollar. 

So'la-ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  sun  ;  solar.  Boijle.  [r.J 

Sold,  i.  &  p.  from  Sell.  See  Sell, 

fSoLD,  71,  [sould,  o\d  Fr.]  Military  pay;  warlike  entertain- 
ment. Spenser. 

S6l'dan,  [sM'd&n,  S.  P.Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  Rol'd?n,  VF.  J.  P 
K.]  71.  [souldan,  old  Fr.,  from  the  Ar.]  Sultan.  Milton. 

fSoL'DA-NfiL,  71.  [soldanella,  L.J  A  plant.  Miller. 

IISOL'DER,  (sBl'der  or  so'der)  [sSl'd^r,  FT.  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  a^u 
der,  K.  Sm. ;  sod'er,  S. ;  s61'd?r,  F.]  v.  a.  [souder,  Fr. ;  soU 
dare,  It. ;  solidare,' li.]    [i.  soldered  ;  pp.  soldebino,  ■oj/' 
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•XBBD.]  To  unite  or  fasten  with  metallic  cement ;  to 
mend  ;  to  unite  any  thing  broken ;  to  seder.  See  Sode  it. 
p;^  "  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favor  writing  this  wt  rd 
without  the  f,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced;  but  the 
Liany  examples  he  has  brought,  where  it  is  spelt  with  /, 
Bhow  sufficiently  how  much  this  orthography  is  estab- 
lished."—  "Though  our  orthoSpists  agree  in  leaving 
out  the  I,  they  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheridan 
sounds  the  o  as  in  sod ,  W.  Johnston  as  in  sober ;  and  Mr. 
Nares  as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  Mr. 
Walker  pronounces  the  I  in  this  word,  but  every  work- 
man pronounces  it  as  rhyming  with /orfder ;  to  which  it 
may  be  answered,  that  workmen  ought  to  take  their  pro- 
nunciation from  scholars,  and  not  scholars  from  work- 
men."  Walker. 

JSol'di^r,  (sSI'der  or  si'der)  n.  Metallic  cement ;  soder.  • 

050L'DER-ER,  (s6I'der-er  or  sa'der-er)  n.  One  who  solders. 

BoL'DlER,  (sol'jer)  k.  [soldat,  Fr. ;  soudoyer,  old  Fr.]  A 
member  of  a  military  company,  or  of  an  army ;  a  fighting 
man  ;  a  warrior; — commonly  a  private  soldier,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  officer. —  By  some  corruptly  pro- 
nounced so'jer,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Bol'dier-CrXb,*  (sol'jer-)  n.  A  crustaceous  animal.  Gold- 
smith. 

B5L'DlER-fiss,  (sol'jer-Ss)  n.  A  female  warrior.  Beaum,  8f  Fl 

SOL'DllER-LiKE,  (soKjer-lik)  a.  Martial;  soldierly.  Shak. 

Soi.'DiER-Ly,  ^s61'jer-ie)  a.  Becoming  a  soldier  ,  martial. 

Sol'bier-shTp,  (soVjeV-ahip)  n.  State  or  quality  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  military  character ;  martial  skill. 

SoVdier-y,  (sol'jer-e)  n.  A  body  of  military  men;  sol- 
diers, collectively,  [j Soldiership  ;  military  service.  Sidney."] 

Sole,  n,  [soUa^  soiuTn,  L.]  The  bottom  of  the  foot;  the 
foot ;  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that 
touches  the  ground :  —  a  small  sea-fish. 

Bole,  v.  a.  [i.  soled  ;pp.  soling,  soled.]  To  furnish  with 
soles ;  as,  **  to  sole  a  pair  of  shoes." 

S5le,  a.  [soi,  old  Fr. ;  solus,  L.]  Single;  only;  alone; 
solitary.  —  {Law)  Not  married,  .^yliffe. 

BSL'E-cf^M,  n.  [troXotKKT/^iiSff.]  {Rhet.)  An  offence  against 
the  rules  of  grammar  or  syntax,  by  the  use  of  words  in  a 
wrong  construction.  —  A  barbarism  may  be  of  one  word, 
but  Q.  solecism,  must  be  of  mure.  —  [Any  unfitness  or  im- 
propriety. B.  JoTison.'] 

Sol']e-cIst,  n.  [(yo\oiKt(TTf}s>']  One  who  commits  a  sole- 
cism. Blackwall.  [Crombie. 

S5L-?-Clfs'TiC,*  a.     Containing  a  solecism  ;  soleci^^tical. 

S6l-e-c!s't  j-c  AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  a  solecism. 

S6l-e-cIs'T{-cal-LV»  ad.  In  a  solecistical  manner. 

SGl'e-cize,  v.  tu  [aoXinKt^u.]  To  practise  solecism.  Mare. 

SOLE'^LY,  ad.  With  no  other  person  or  thing  ;  singly  ;  only. 

S6l'^MN,  (sol'em)  a.  [solemnel,  or  solennel,  Fr. ;  sulemnis, 
L.]  Anniversary ;  observed  once  a  year  with  religious 
ceremonies.  Stilling jleet.  Religiously  grave;  awful;  for- 
mal ;  ritual ;  strikmg  with  seriousness  ;  sober  ;  serious ; 
affectedly  serious. 

Sol'emn-breath-ing,*  a.  Diffusing  solemnity.  Smart. 

S6l'em-n£ss,7i.  State  of  being  solemn  ;  solemnity.  Broione. 

Sp-LfiM'NJ-TV,  71.  [solemnitiy  or  solennite,  Fr.]  A  ceremony 
or  rite  annually  performed  ;  a  religious  ceremony  ;  state 
of  being  solemn  ;  gravity  ;  seriousness  ;  awful  grandeur. 

fSp-L£M'M'I-ZATE,*u.  a.  To  Solemnize.  Burnet. 

B6l-em-n^za'tipn,  Ti.  Act  of  solemnizing;  celebration. 

S5L':EM-NizE,  V.  a.  [solemnber,  Fr.]  [i.  solemnized  ;  pp. 
sDLEMNiziwa,  SOLEMNIZED.]  To  dignify  by  solt-mn  cere- 
monies ;  to  celebrate  in  due  form  :  — to  perform  religious- 
ly once  a  year.  Hooker.  To  make  solemn  or  serious ;  to 
impress  with  awe.  fFilberforce  ,■  Dr.  O.  Qrerrory:  Ch.  Ob. 
Jji^This  use  of  solemnize  is  common  in  the  United  States  ; 
and,  though  modern  in  England,  it  is  now  supported  by 
respectable  English  authorities. 

g6L':eM-Nlz-ER,  n.  One  who  solemnizes.  Todd. 

S6l']EMN-ly,  (s61'em-le)  ad.  In  a  solemn  manner  ;  with 
religious  or  due  ceremonies  ;  seriously;  earnestly. 

So'len,*  7?,  A  surgical  machine,  in  which  a  broken  leg  is 
placed.  —  {Conch.")  A  bivalve  shell-fish;  the  razor-shell, 
or  razor-sheath.  Pennant. 

S6l-e-]VA'cean,*  (-sh?nj  n.  (Conch.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
family  of  bivalve  moilusfcs,  of  which  the  razor-shell  or 
solen  isthe  type.  Brande. 

fiSL-E-NA'CEoya,*  (-shus)  a.  Relating  to  the  solenaceans. 
P.  dye. 

Sole'n^ss,  n.  Single  state.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  [r.J 

Bo'leh-ite,*  71.  A  genus  of  shells;  a  petrified  solen. 
Smart 

Sq-l6n'P-d6n,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  insectivorous  mam- 
mals. A  Cyc. 

So'lE-NoJd,*  n.  [ffwAi/i'  and  eiSos."]  In  electro-dyitamicSf 
a  srnall  electrical  current,  named  from  its  shape.  Brande. 

fSo'LERT,*a.  Crafty;  subtle.  Cudworth. 

SOLE'SIIJP,  71.  Single  state;  soleness.  Sir  E.  Bering,  [r.] 

|6l-fX',  [sol-fa',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sol-fi',  JVb.]  v.  n.  (Mils.) 
To  exercise  the  voice  on  the  gamut,  while  articulating  the 
syllables  sol-fa,  Tnt,  uf,  &:c.  A.  Smith. 

S6L'F^-nS.'RJ-A»*  ""■•  U^-1  -A-  sulphur  mine.  Smart, 


S&z-FA-TA's^y*  n  [It.]  (GeoL)  A  Tolcanic  vent,  froil 
which  sulphur,  and  sulj^ureous,  watery,  and  acid  vupon 

and  gases  are  emitted.  LyeU. 

SolfaTarite,"*  7u  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance  found  In 
the  solfataras  of  Italy.  Dana. 

SoLFEGGTAREy*  (sSl-fed-jiir'e)  V.  n.  [It.]  To  sol-fa.  Ham- 
ilton. See  SoL-FA. 

Sp-Llg'jT,  (S9-Iis'jt)  V.  a.  [solicitOj  L. ;  soUiciterf  Fr.]  [i.  so 
licited;  pp.  aoLiciTiifG,  solicited,]  To  importune;  to 
entreat;  to  call  to  action;  to  summon;  to  implore;  to 
ask ;  to  request ;  to  crave ;  to  beg ;  to  beseech  ;  to  suppli- 
cate ;  to  try  to  obtain.  [To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet.  Milton  ] 

Sp-Ll^'iT,*  V.  71.  To  make  solicitation.  Addison. 

Sp-Llg-j-TA'TipN,  71.  [soUicitation,  Fr.]  Act  of  soliciting 
importunity  ;  invitation  ;  excitement. 

Sp-Ll9'f-TpR,  n.  [sollic'iteur,  Fr.]  One  who  solicits,  impoi 
tunes,  or  entreats:  —  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law 

—  particularly,  and  in  distinction  from  an  attorney,  ona 
who. practises  in  a  court  of  chancery, 

Sp-LTy'i-TpR-^Ew'ER-AL,*  71.  A  law-ofiicer  of  the  crown, 
in  England,  who  ranks  next  to  the  attorney-general,  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  the  managing  of  the  legal  busi 
ness  of  the  crown.  Ency. 

Sp-Ll9'l-TO0s,a.  [aolicitiLSylu.l  Havingsolicitude  ;  anxious 
careful ;  concerned. 

Sp-LY9'l-TODs-Ly,  ad.  Anxiously;  with  solicitude. 

Sp-Ll^'l-TODs-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  solicitous.  Boyle. 

Sp-Ll9'i-TRJ6s3, 71.  A  woman  who  solicits.  Dryden. 

Sp-Ll9'i-TUJ>E,  71.  [sollidtade^  Fr. ;  solicitudOy  L.]  Anxi 
ety;  carefulness;  concern;  ceu-e ;  anxious  care. 

S6l'id,  a.  [soliduSf  L. ;  soZirfe,  Fr.]  Not  liquid  ;  not  fluid  :  — 
not  hollow  ;  full  of  matter;  compact;  dense:  — having  all 
the  geometrical  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness: — strong;  firm  ;  hard  ;  substantial ;  stable  ;  sound  ' 

—  real;  true;  not  empty ;  not  fallacious;  not  light;  not 
superficial;  grave;  profound. 

SOl'jd,  71.  A  solid  substance ;  a  magnitude  which  hat 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. — pi  The  bones,  flesh, 
&;c.,  of  the  body,  in  distinction  from  the  fiuids. 

|S6l'I-dA.RE,*  71.  A  small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

fSdL'l-DATE,  V.  a.  [solidOf  L.]  To  consolidate.  Cowley. 

Sp-LlD-l-Fi-CA'TlpN,*  n.  Act  of  making  solid.  Brande. 

SP-LId'I-FY,*  v.  a.   [i.  SOLIDIFIED  I  pp.  SOLIDirriNG,  SOLID* 

iFiED.]    To  make  solid  ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  solid 
substance.  Lardner. 

S6l'id-I§m,*  71.  (Med.)  The  medical  doctrine  that  referi 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body 
Ihinfflison. 

Sp-lXb'j-T¥,  n.  [solidit^y  Fr. ;  soliditas,  L.]  State  of  beinj 
solid;  fulness  of  matter ;  firmness;  hardness;  comp-c 
ness;  density;  not  fluidity  :  —  reality;  gravity. 

S6l'id-ly,  ad.  In  a  solid  manner  ;  firmly  ;  densely. 

S6l'|d-n£ss,  71.  Solidity  ;  firmness  ;  density.  Bacon. 

S5l-I-dDn'GV-I'*te,*7i.  a  soliped.  Brande. 

S6l-1-dOs'gV-loDs,  a.  [solidus  and  ungula,!,.']  Whole- 
hoofed,  as  a  horse. 

S6l-i-fId'j-an,  n.  [sohis  and  fides^  L.]  One  who  suppose* 
that  faith  alone,  without  works,  is  necessary  to  salvation 
Hammond. 

S6l-j-fId'|-^n,  a.  Relating  to  the  Solifidians.  Feltkmn. 

S6l-i-fId'J-j3lN-I§M,  71.  The  tenets  of  Solifidians.  Bp.  Bull 

[Sol'i-FORMj*  a.  Formed  like  the  sun.  Cudworth. 

Sp-LlL'p-QUiZE,  (S9-lil'p-kwiz)  7).  71.  To  Utter  a  soliloquy 

Sp-LlL'p-Quy,  (sp-lil'9-kwe)  7i.  [soliloguej  Fr. ;  solus  ami 
loquor,  L.]  A  discourse  made  by  one  in  solitude  to  him- 
self; a  talking  to  one's  self. 

B5l'i-p£d,  71.  [solus  and  pesj  L.]  An  animal  having  a  sin- 
gle hoof  on  each  foot;  a  solidungulate.  J)5"  The  last 
syllable  of  the  following  class  of  words  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  pes,  foot; — viz.,  biped,  centiped,  cirropedj 
condyloved,  milleped,  multiped,  palmiped,  plumiped,  quadf^t- 
ped,  and  soliped;  and  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  final 
syllable  in  each  should  be  spelled  and  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner.  The  last  syllable  of  biped  and  quadr-'i'i-A 
is  uniformly  written  ped,  without  a  final  e.  With  regard 
to  the  others,  usage  is  divided,  though  tiie  final  syllable  o. 
most  of  them  has  been  heretofore  more  commonly  writ- 
ten pede,  with  a  final  e;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  some 
orthoeplsts  long,  and  by  others  short.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  diversity,  and  the  best,  and,  perhaps, 
only  practicable  mode  of  establishing  uniformity,  is  to 
spell  them  all  without  a  final  e,  and  pronounce  the  final 
syllable,  pcd,  short. 

S6l-i-tAire',  (s51-5-tir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  hermit.  Pope.  An 
ornament  for  tlie  neck.  Shenstone.  A  game  with  cards. 

S6l-J-TA'RI-AN,  n.  A  hermit ;  a  solitary.  .Sir  R.  Twisdm 

tS5L-}-T^-Ri'?-TY,*  n.  State  of  being  solitary.  Cndworth. 

S6L'i~TA-Rj-Ly,  ad.  In  a  solitary  manner  ;  in  Sdlitiide, 

SSl^J-t^-rI-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  solitary  ;  solitude. 

S5L'i-TA-RV,  a.  \_solitaire^  Fr. ;  solitarius,  h.]  Living  alone 
single  ;  lonely  ;  not  having  company  :  retired  ;   remote 
from  company  ;  desolate;  gloomy;  dismal 

S6l'i-t^-ry,  n.  One  who  lives  alone;  a  hermit.  Pope. 

SoL^l-TUDE,  71.  [solitude,  Fr. ;  solitudo,  L.]  State  of  LeiD| 
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ttloue  ;  a  lonely  life  ;  loheliness  ;  remoteness  from  compa- 
ny ;  a  place  uninhabited  ;  a  lonely  place  ;  a  desert. 

Sp-l-Iv'^-G^NT,  a.  [solivaguSf  L.]  Wandering  about  alone ; 
soli  'agous.  Grander. 

B9-Llv'j\-G0t)s,*  a   Wandering  about  alone.  Gent.  Mag: 

S6l':j^r,  n.  [solarium,  low  L. ;  soUier,  old  Fr.j  [fAn  up- 
per room  ;  a  loft ;  a  garret.  Tusser.]  An  entrance  to  a 
mine ;  a  room  or  gallery  in  a  mine.  «tf.  Woo<L 

SOl-mi-zA'tiqn,  (s3J-me-za'shyn)  n.  [from  the  musical 
term  so/ mi]  !Mus.}  The  act  of  exercising  the  voice  on 
the  gamut ;  s  It  in  d  of  sol-faing.  Dr.  Bumey. 

SO'LO,  n.  [It  J  pU  so'LO§.  {Mils  )  A  piece  of  music,  or  a 
movement,  to  be  played  or  sung  by  one  person  only. 

L'6l'o-m6n>9-L6aEj  71.  A  plant. 

S6l'c-m6n's-Seal,  ».  A  perennial  plant ;  convallaria. 

SOl'stice,  (sol'stis)  n.  [solsticCy  Fr. ;  solstiHum.,  L.]  The 
time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  happens  at  mid-summer,  (when  the  days 
are  longest,)  and  at  mid-winter,  (when  the  days  are  short- 
est.) 

B0L-StT"ti4.Ij,  (S9l-stish's^I)  0.  [solstieial,  Fr.]  Belonging 
to  the  solstice  ;  happening  at  the  solstice.  —  Solstitial 
pointSy  the  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  at  which  the  sun 
arrives  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.  The  first  points  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

S6L-U-BtL'l-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  soluble.  OlanviUe. 

S6l'V-ble.  a.  [solubilis,  L,]  That  may  be  dissolved  ;  solv- 
able ;  capable  of  dissolution  ;  relaxing. 

Bo'LVND-GoosE,  71.  See  Soland-Goose.  Oreto. 

Sp-LtlTE',*  a.  Relaxed;  free;  licentious.  Young.  —  (Sot.) 
Loose  ;  free  ;  not  adhering.  Smart. 

Bp-Lu'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  solution  L.]  Act  of  solving;  act  of 
dissolving;  state  of  being  solved  or  dissolved;  that  which 
is  dissolved  ;  matter  dissolved  ;  resolution  of  a  doubt ;  re- 
moval of  an  intellectual  difficulty;  release;  deliverance  ; 
discharge.  [Bacon. 

S6l'V-t1ve,  a.  [solutif,VT.]  Laxative;  causing  relaxation. 

B6l"V-a-bIIj'|-T¥,*  n.  The  state  of  being  solvable ;  ability 
to  pay  all  demands.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

SoLv'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  solved  or  explained  ; 
capable  of  being  paid.  Home  Toolce. 

SoLV'^-BLE-NiSss,*  n.  State  of  being  solvable,  ^sh. 

S6lve,  (sQlv)  V.  a.  [solvoj  L.'j  [i.  solved  ;  pp.  solving, 
SOLVED.]  To  clear;  to  explain;  to  untie  an  intellectual 
knot ;  to  resolve  ;  to  unfold.  [debts. 

SoLV'EN-cy,  71.  Stale  of  being  solvent:  —  ability  to  pay  all 

SdLV'ENT,  a.  [solvenSf  L.]  Having  power  to  dissolve,  or  to 
cause  dissolution  :  —  able  to  pay  all  debts  contractea. 

S6lv'ent,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  or  liquor  that  dissolves 
bodies  ;  a  menstruum.  Boyle. 

SOlv'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  solves. 

B6lv'j-ble,  a.  Solvable.  Hale.    See  Solvable. 

|-Sp-mXt'ic,        )  a.  [fff.t/iariKiSj.]  Corporeal ;  belonging  to 

tSp-MAT'f-CAL,  J     the  body.  Scott. 

Bo'M^-tIst,  71.  lc7(oixa.]  One  who  admits  the  existence  of 
material  substances  only  ;  a  materialist.  QUinville.  [r.] 

e6-MA-T6ii'p-g-y,  71.  [fftj^ii  and  Xiya}.]  The  doctrine  of 
material  substances  ;  a  treatise  on  the  human  body. 

Som'bre,  (som'ber)  [som'ber,  Jo.  K,  Sm.  R.  Wb."]  a.  [som- 
bre. Fr.]  Dark ;  gloomy  ;  sombrous.   Granger. 

Som:'bre-n£ss,*  (som'ber-nSs;  71.  Gloom;  darkness.  Sat. 
Mag. 

BOM'BRoys,  or  Som'brovs,  [som'brus,  J^o.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
som'brus  or  som'bius,  £".]  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  sombre. iTTioar. 

tS6lvlE.  A  termination  of  many  adjectives,  which  denote  a 
quality  or  property  of  any  thing;  as,  gamesoTfte.  [safl77i,D.] 

B6me,  (sum)  a.  More  or  less,  as  to  quantity  or  as  t9  num- 
ber ;  certain  ;  any;  one  without  determining  which —  It  is 
added  to  a  number  to  show  that  the  number  is  uncertain 
and  conjectural ;  as,  "  some  ten  leagues  to  the  westward." 

eftME,  (sum)  indef.  adj.  pron.  Some  people ;  some  persons  ; 
somethings.  It  is  often  opposed  to  others  i  as,  '■'■Some 
are  happy,  while  others  are  miserable."  Murray* 

B6me'bpd-¥,  (sum'bpd-e)  lu  One ;  a  person  not  identified ; 
a  person  of  importance  or  consideration. 

tSOME'DEAL,  (siim'del)  ad.  In  some  degree.  Spenser. 

BSme'ho^',  (sum'hbfi)  ad.  In  one  way  or  other.  Cheyne. 

B6m'er-s1ult,  (sum'9r-sa.wlt)  71.  [soubresault,  old  Fr.J 
Somerset.  Browne. 

B6m'?R-s£t,  (sum-)  7L  [soprassaltoj  It.]  A  leap  in  which 
the  heels  are  thrown  over  the  head :  —  written  also  som- 
ersaultj  summerset^  and  swnmersault. 

S6m'eb-vIll-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

S6me'th}N&,  (sum'thjng)  n,  A  thing,  indefinitely  ;  a  mat- 
ter indeterminate ;  a  thing  meriting  consideration ;  a  part. 

B  ft  ME 'THING,  ad.  In  some  degree.  Temple. 

S6me'time,  (sfim'tim)  ad.  Once;  formerly;  at  one  time. 

B6me'tIme§,  (sdm'tlmz)  ad.  Not  never  j  now  and  then ;  at 
one  time  or  other  ;  at  one  time, 

B6me'what,  (siim'hwot)  71.  Something;  a  little ;  more 
or  less  ;  part  greater  or  less. 

B6me'what,  (sam'hw5t)(irf.  In  wome  degree ;  more  or  less. 

BfiME'wHEBE,  (siim'hwir)  ad.  In  one  place  or  another. 

fS6ME'WHIiJE,  (sam'hwil)  %d.  Once;  for  a  time.  Spenser. 


S6ME'WHlTH-ER,*fl£;.  To  some  place.  Smart. 

SfiM'MiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Nepheline  of  Somma.  Brande. 

SpM-NXM-BVI-LA'TIpN,*n.  Act  of  walking  in  sleep.  Smar- 

SpM-wXM'BULE,*  71.  A  somnambulist.  Qw.  Rev. 

Spm:-NXM'Bi;-l.IC,*fl.  Relating  to  somnambulism.  Q,u.Rea 

Spm-nXm'bv-lI^M,*  n.  The  act  of  walking  in  sleep ;  what 
ever  Is  done  by  a  person  apparently  insensible  to  extern^ 
objects,  who  acts  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
P.  Cue. 

SpM-NAM'sy-LlST,  n,  [somnus  and  ambulo^  L.]  One  V(rha 
walks  in  his  sleep,  or  practises  somnambulism. 

|S6m'ner,  n.  A  Bummoner.  See  Summower.  [ridge^ 

SSm'ni-^l,*  a.   [somniumj  L.]   Relating  to  dreams.  Cole* 

S6M'Ni-A-T'ivE,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  producing,  dreams. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

SpM-NlF'ER-oOs,  a.  [somTi'if^re,  Fr. ;  somTii/er,  K]  CausiDg 
sleep;  procuring  sleep  ;  soporiferous.  Burton, 

SpM-NlF'ic,  a.  [somnus  and  faeiOf  Ij.]  Causing  sleep ;  som 
niferous. 

Spm-nIl'p-qu6nce,*7i.  The  act  of  talking  in  sleep;  sleep 
talking.  Dendy. 

SpM-NlL'p-QUl^M,*  n.  Act  of  talking  in  sleep  or  whilo 
dreaming;  somniloquence.  Coleridge, 

SpM-NlL'p-QUlST,*  71.  One  who  talks  in  sleep.  Dendy. 

S6M']vi-ttia,*  n.  [L.]  A  dream  ;  a  combination  of  ideas  or 
images  that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep. 
Dunglison. 

S6m'np-l£nce,   1 71.  r«omnoZc7iiia,L.]  Sleepiness;  inclina 

S6m'np-l£n-cy,  \     tion  to  sleep.  Gower. 

S5m'np-l£nt,  a.  [somnolentiLs,  li.]  Sleepy;  drowsy. 

S6n,  (sun)  n.  [suna,Sa.x.isokn,  Ger. ;  son,  Swed. ;  so7M,  D.]  A 
male  child  :  correlative  to  father  or  mother :  —  a  descend- 
ant, however  distant;  as,  "the  soiis  of  Adam:  "  —  a 
conipellation  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  man,  or  of  a  priest  or 
teacher  to  his  disciple:  —  a  native  of  a  country:  —  any 
person  or  thing  in  which  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father 
is  perceived  or  imagined. 

SQ-NJi'TAj  [sp-na't^,  S.  PV.  P.  F.;  sg-n'l't^,  J.  Jo.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.]  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  tune  or  composition  to  be  per 
formed  wholly  by  instruments. 

SSn'cv,  or  S6N'sy,  a.  Pleasant;  lucky;  fat;  thriving. 
Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.J 

S6n&,  n.  That  which  is  sung  or  fit  to  be  sung ;  a  ballad  ;  a 
poem;  lay;  strain;  hymn:  —  poetry;  poesy: — notes  o( 
birds :  —  a  trifle.  —  ^n  old  song,  a  mere  trifle.  More, 

tS6NG'lSH,  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  songs.  Dryden. 

S6ng'ster,  ■n.  A  person  or  a  bird  that  sings 

SOng'stress,  71.  A  female  singer.   Thomson 

Sp-NlF'ER-oDs,  a.  [sonus  and /firo,  L.]  Bringing  sound; 
sonorific.  Derham. 

SSif'-jN-LAw,  n.  A  man  nialriad  to  one's  daughter, 

S5n'N?T,  71.  [sonnet^  Fr. ;  sonnetta.  It.]  A  short  song  or 
poem  ;  —  specially,  a  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  rhymed  according  to  an  intricate,  but  not  always 
precisely  similar,  arrangement. 

fSoN'NET,  ■v.  Tu  To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

Son-ne't-eer',  n.  [sonnetier,  Fr.]  A  writer  of  sonnets  ;  p 
small  poet. 

tS6w'HET-ER,  71,  Same  as  so7iTieicer,  Shak, 

JSOn'net-Ist,  n.  Same  as  sonneteer.  Bp.  Hall 

S6n'net-jze,*  D.  71.  To  compose  sonnets.  Matvnder, 

S6n'net-Writ-er,  (-rIt-er)7L  A  writer  of  sonnets;  a  son 
neteer.   Warton. 

S6n'nIte,*  71.  One  of  a  Mahometan  sect.  Rncy.  Called 
also  SanniteSj  Soonees,  and  Sunnies. 

Sp-n6m'e-T]ER,*  71.  A  measure  of  sound.  Smart. 

S6n-p-rIf'|C,  a.  [sonorus  and  fado,  L.]  Giving  or  produc- 
ing sound.   Watts. 

Sp-NO'ROVS,  a.  [soTiorfiua;,  old  Fr. ;  sonorus,  L.]  Giving 
sound  when  stnick  ;  loud-sounding ;  giving  a  loud  or  shrifi 
sound;  high-sounding;  shrill. 

Sp-NO'ROVS-LV,  (Mi.  In  a  sonorous  manner;  with  sound. 

Sp-No'Roys-NEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sonorous. 

SSn'shjp,  n.  State  of  a  son  ;  filiation.  Waterland. 

S66D'ER,*7i.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  con- 
sisting of  artisans,  laborers,  and  servants.  Booth, 

SOOFEE,*  71.  A  term  applied  to  a  Persian  dynasty.  P.  Cye, 
It  is  applied  likewise  to  a  religious  person,  and  written 
also  sqfi  and  sophi.  [Semohna 

SooJEE,*  71.  A  granular  substance  of  wheat.  W.Ency.  See 

Soon,  ad.  [sun^,  Goth. ;  5071a,  Sax. ;  saen,  D.]  Before  long; 
shortly;  early  ;  quickly  ;  readily;  willingly. —  [a.  Speedy 
Sidney."] — As  soon  as,  immediately  ;  at  the  very  time. 

SOONEE,*  71.  One  of  the  sect  of  the  Mahometans  who  foi 
low  the  traditions.  Called  also  Son^nite,  and  Sunnies,  anc 
opposed  to  Shiite.  Hamilton. 

tSooN'LY,  ad.  Q,uickly;  speedily.  More. 

S66p'b£r-RY,  71.  See  Soapberry. 

||S00T,  (s8t  or  sflt)  [sfit,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. :  siit,  S.  P 
Kenrich;  s8t,  W.  K.  R.]  -n.  The  powdery  black  masi 
deposited  by  smoke  when  becoming  cool ;  condensed 
smoke. 

35°  "  Notwithstanding  t  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Naies, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  prnfessp^f 
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•1  the  black  art  themselves,  against  me  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion a  .'  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to  prefer  the  regular 
pronu  legation  to  the  irregular.  The  adjective  soot?/ has 
its  regular  sound  among  the  correctest  speakers,  which 
hag  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  mark  it  so ;  but  nothmg  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  pronounce  the  substantive  in  one 
manner,  and  the  adjective,  derived  from  it  by  adding  y, 
in  another.  The  other  ortboepists,  therefore,  who  pro- 
nounce both  these  words  with  the  oo  like  w,  are  more 
consistent  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
not  so  right."  Walker. 

fSooTE,  or  SoTE,  a.  Sweet.    See  Sweet.  [soot. 

[ISoot'ij:d,  (s6t'§d  orsflt'ed)  a.    Smeared  or  covered  with 

B66t'er-k!n,  n.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  of  Dutch 
women,  from  sitting  over  their  stoves.  Swift. 

fSooTH,  7^.  Truth;  reality.  ShuJc.  Prognostication.  Spen- 
ser.    Sweetness  \  kindness.  Shak. 

fSoOTH,  a.  True  ;  faithful.  Shak. 

B66the,  (soth)  V.  a,  \i.  soothed  ;  pp.  soothing,  soothed.] 
To  allay;  to  compose;  to  assuage;  to  tranquillize;  to 
calm  i  to  soften  ;  to  mollify  .  to  gratify  ;  to  pacify ;  to  mit- 
igate ;  to  appease.  ^^  "  77i,  at  the  end  of  words,  is 
sharp,  as  death^  breath,  &,c.,  except  in  beneath,  booth,  with, 
and  the  verbs  to  seeth,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth,  all 
which  ought  to  be  written  with  e  final,  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that 
th  is  soft ;  for  th,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pronounced 
soft,  as  in  to  mouth  ;  yet  the,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  never 
pronounced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an  analogy  for  this 
sound  of  th  in  these  verbs,  as  for  the  z  sound  of  s  in  verbs 
ending  in  se;  and  why  we  should  write  some  verbs  with 
e,  and  others  without  it,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  way 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  our  orthography,  in  this  particu- 
lar, will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  as  they  stand 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary  :  — 


VoMTW,  ^c.     Ferfis. 

JVOMTW,  Sfc. 

yerbs. 

Bath,         to  bathe ; 

Sheath, 

to  sheath,  sheathe 

Breath,     "  breathe ; 

Smooth, 

"  smooth ; 

r>  „«i,       (  "  clothe  ; 
*^°"''     i"uiicloath; 

Sooth, 

"  sooth ; 

Swath, 

"  swathe ; 

Loath,       "  loathe ; 

Wreath, 

(  "  wreath ; 

Mouth,      "  mouth ; 

I  "  inwreathe. 

'  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy 
of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  hesitate 
a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verbs  with  e  final.  This  is  a 
departure  from  our  great  lexicographer  which  he  himself 
would  approve,  as  nothing  but  inadvertency  could  have 
led  him  into  this  unmeaning  irregularity."  Walker. 

Although  Walker  speaks  so  decidedly  on  this  matter, 
yet  he  has  not  accommodated  the  orthography  of  all  these 
words  to  the  principle  which  he  inculcates.  It  could  be 
wished  that  all  the  words  of  this  class  were  conformed  in 
their  orthography  to  this  rule.  The  only  ones  wbich  are 
not  now  actually,  by  respectable  usage,  conformed  to  it, 
are  the  verbs  to  mouth  and  to  smooth^  which  we  hardly 
ever  see  written  to  mouthe  and  to  smoothe. 

866th'er,  71.  One  who  soothes  or  tranquillizes. 

B65th'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  soothing  manner. 

tSSOTH'Ly,  ad.  In  truth  ;  really.  Hales, 

S66th'say,  v.  n.  To  predict ;  to  foretell.  Jicts  xvi.  [r.] 

fSodTH'SAY,  71.  A  true  saying:  —  a  prediction.  SpeTiser. 

S66th'say-er,  (s8th'sa-er)  n.  A  foreteller;  a  predicter. 

Sooth'say-jng-,  71.  Act  of  foretelling  ;  prediction. 

«S66t'i-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sooty. 
SOOT'Y,  (sSt'e  or  sut'e)  [sut'e,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  s&t'e,  S. 
W.  K.j  siit'e.  P.]  a.  Breeding  soot;  consisting  of  sootj 
covered  with  soot ;  black  ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

ySdOT'y,  V.  a.  To  make  black  with  soot.  Chajyman. 

c6p,  n.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly  to  be  eaten  : 

.  — any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus. 

SGp,  V.  a.  \i.  sopped;  pp.  sopping,  sopped.]  To  steep  in 
liquor  ;  to  immerse  in  gravy,  or  any  liquid. 

SOPE,  71.  See  Soap. 

BdPH,  (s5f )  71.  [sophista^  L.l  A  disputant ;  sophister ;  a 
student  of  two  years'  standing  in  a  university.  Pope. 

Bo'ph!,  71.  [PerJ  The  king  or  emperor  of  Persia ;  sofi. 

fS6PH'lc,*  a.  Teaching  wisdom  ;  sophical.  Richardson. 

tS6PH'j-C^L,  a.  [o-o0(u.]  Teaching  wisdom.  Dr.  Harris. 

B6PH'f5M,  (s5f 'jzm)  71.  [^sophisme,  Fr. ;  sophisma,  L.]  An 
appearance  of  truth  without  the  reality  ;  a  specious  but 
fallacious  argument ;  an  unsound  subtilty  ;  a  fallacy. 

B6ph'IST,  (sSf 'jst)  n.  [sophiste,  Fr. ;  sophista,  L.]  [A  pro-s 
fessor  of  philosophy.  Temple.]  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises the  art  of  subtle  but  fallacious  reasoning;  —  an  un- 
dergraduate at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England  ; 
sophister.  Crabb. 

S6ph'js-ter,  (sSf 'js-ter)  n.  A  disputant  fallaciously  sub- 
tle ;  an  artful  but  insidious  logician,  Shak.  A  professor  of 
philosophy;  a  sophist.  Hooker.    An  undergraduate. 

tS6PH'ls-T?B,  V.  a.  To  maintain  by  sophistry.  Ld.  Cobham. 

Pq-ph1s'tic,        )  a.  [sophistique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  sophis- 

Bp-PHls'Tl-c^L,  i  try;  containing  sophistry ;  fallaciously 
subt.e;  logically  deceitful. 

B9-PHIs'tj-c^L-lV)  ad-  With  fallacious  subtlety.  Swift. 


Sp-PHls'T,  JAL-Nfiss,*  »  Quality  of  being  sophishcal.-tf«l 
Sq-PhTs'ti-cAte,  w.  0.  LflopAistijuer,  Fr.]  \i  sophisticat 

ED ;  pp.  80PHI8T1CATINO,  soPHis'wcATED.]  To  adulterate 

to  corrupt  with  something  spurious  ;  to  vitiate.  Drydtiu 
Sp-PHla'Ti-c^-TE,  a.  Adulterate;  not  genuine.  Cowley. 
Sp-pHls-Tj-CA'TipN,  7t.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sophisticating ;  adul 

teration.  Bo^le.  [terator 

Sp-PHis'Ti-CA-TpR,  n.  One  who  sophisticates;  an  adul- 
SOph'js-trv,  (sSf'is-tre)  n.     [fLogical  exercise.    Feltojt.} 

Fallacious  reasoning ;  a  subtle  fallacy ;  false  logic. 
S6ph'p-more,*  b.  a  student,  in  an  American  college,  iii 

his  second  year.  Willard. 
S5p-Tn-wine,  or  S6ps-3n-w1ne,  71.  A  kind  of  pink  :  —  an 

apple    Spenser, 
So'i>dli,*  n.  [L.]  A  profound  sleep.  Dunglison. 
tS6p'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [soporo,  L.l  To  lay  asleep.  Cvdworth. 
S6p-P-rIf'er-oDs,  a.  [soporifer,  Jj.^  from  so;jo7- and /ero.] 

Productive  of  sleep;  causing  sleep;  narcotic;  soporific; 

somniferous;  anodyne;  sleepy.  Swifi. 
S6p-p-rIf'er-oOs-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 
S6p-p-r1f/;c,  [s5p-9-rif 'jk,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  so-p9-rif 'jk, 

S.  P.  £,  K.]  a.  Causing  sleep  ;  opiate  ;  narcotic. 
S6p-p-rIf'ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  soporific  medicine,  or  a  med 

icine  causing  sleep.  Ch.  Ob, 
SQp-p-ROSE',*  a.  Sleepy;  causing  sleep.  Brii.  Almanac. 
fSoP'p-ROOs,  a.  [sopOTiis,  L.]  Sleepy  ;  causing  sleep ;  sop 

orific.  Oreenhill. 
S6p'p?R,  71.  One  who  steeps  any  thing  in  liquor. 
So-PiiA']Sd*n.  [It.]  pi.  SQ-PR'A'Nl.  (Mus.)  Treble;  th» 

supreme  or  highest  vocal  part.  Crabb. 
Sorb,  n.  [sorbumy  L.]  The  service-tree ;  the  berry  of  the 

tree.  Milton. 
S6rb'-Ap-ple,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  service-tree.  .ash. 
Sor'bate,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  sorbic  acid  and 

a  base.  Ure. 
SoR-BE-FA'ciENT,*  (sBr-bc-fa'sh^nt)  a.  (Med.)  Promoting 

absorption.  Dunglison. 
Sor-be-fa'cient,*  71,  A  substance  which  causes  absorp- 
tion ;  a  substance  used  for  removing  superfluous  or  nox 

ious  fluids.  Park. 
Sor'bic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  the  sorb.  Ure. 
fSoR'BiLE,  a.  [sorfteo,  L.]  That  may  be  drunk.  Bailey. 
tSoR-Bi"TlpN,  {sor-blsh'iin)  n.  [sorbitio,  L.J  Act  of  drink 

ing.  Cockeram. 
Sor-b6n'i-cal,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sorbonne.  Bale. 
SoR'BpN-isT,  n.  A  doctor  of  the  theological  house  of  the 

Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  university  of  Paris     The  Sor. 

bonne  was  also  a  term  used  in  general  for  the  whole  fac- 
ulty of  theology  there. 
S6r'CER-er,  71.  [sorder^  Fr. ;  sortiarius,  low  L.,  from  sor- 

tes,  L.]  One  who  practises  sorcery  ;  a  conjurer ;  an  en 

chanter  ;  a  magician  ;  a  necromancer. 
SoR'cER-JSss,  7t.  A  female  magician ;  an  enchantress. 
SoR'cER-otis,  a.  Containing  enchantments.  Bale.   [r.| 
Sor'c^-ry,  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  sorcerers  ;  magic ;  en- 
chantment;  conjuration;  witchcraft;  charms. 
SORD,  [abrd^   W.  P.  J.  F.  K.;   sord,  Wb.]  n.  [corrupted 

from  sward,]  Turf;  grassy  ground.  Milton.    See  Swabd. 
SOR'DJ^-w^L-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  at  Sorda- 

wald  in  Finland.  Knowles. 
SOjR'de^',  71.  [L.]  Foulness;  dregs.  Woodward. 
Spr-d£t',  n.  Same  as  sordine.  Bailey. 
Sor'DJD,  a.  [sordide.  Ft, ;  sordidus,  L.]  Foul ;  gross ;  filthy  j 

dirty.  Bp,  Hall.    Intellectually  dirty  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  base 

Cowley.    Covetous  ;  niggardly ;  penurious ;  parsimonious. 

Denham. 
SoR^DiD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sordid  manner;  meanly  ;  basely, 
SoR'niD-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  sordid  ;  meanne??. 
SpR-DiNE',  {S9r-den0  [s^r-den',  W.  P.Ja.  K.i  sor'din,  Sm.] 

71.  [sourdine,  Fr. ;  aordinay  It.]  A  small  pipe  put  into  the 

mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  to  dead 

en  the  sound. 
Sore,  71.  [sar,  Sax. ;  saur,  Dan.]  A  place  tender  and  painful, 

as  from  excoriation  ;   an  ulcer.    [fA  hawk  of  the  first 

year  ;  a  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  Spenser.] 
Sore,  a.  Tender  to  the  touch  ;  tender  to  the  mind  ;  easily 

vexed  ;  violent  with  pain ;  afflictively  vehement ;  griev 

ous.  [fCriminal.  Skak.] 
fSORE,  ad,  [ser,  or  sehr,  Ger. ;  seer,  Teut.]  Intensely  ;  in  a 

great  degree ;  grievously ;  painfully.    "  They  all  wept 

sor«."  .Bets. 
■fSORE,  V.  a.  To  wound  ;  to  make  sore.  Spenser. 
|Sore'h6n,    or  -j-SORN,  n.  An  arbitrary  exaction  of  beu 

and  board  ftom  tenants,  formerly  practised  in  Scotland 

and  Ireland.  Spenser. 
fSoRE'HpN,*  or  tSoRN,*  V.  n.  To  obtrude  on  friends  foi 

bed  and  board.  Maxibean. 
S6r'el,  [sBr'el,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. :  so'rel,  S.  W.  J.  F.]  n 

A  biick  of  the  third  year.  —  a.  Reddish.    See  Sorrel. 
Sore'lv,  ad.  With  great  pain  or  distress  ;  grievously 
Sore'n]?ss,  n.  State  of  being  sore  ;  tenderness. 
So'ri,*  71.  pZ.  [ffo)p(5s.]  (£oi.)  The  small  heaps  of  reproduc 

live  granules  found  on  ferns ;  fructification  of  ferns,  f 

Cyc. 
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Bp  Ri/XE?,  tu  lirajpdrris.}  iLoffie)  An  abridged  form  of 
itating  a  seiJes  of  ayllogisms  ;  an  argument  where  one 
proposition  is  accumulated  on  another.  JVaUs. 

BOHN,  n.  &  V.  See  Sqrehon. 

B(?  ROR'i-ciDE,  [s9-r5r'9-sld,  W.  P.  Ja. ;  s9-ro'r?-aId,  S.  K. 
km.']  n.  [6oror  and  corfo,  L.]  The  murder  of  a  sister ;  the 
murderer  of  a  sister. 

S6It'RA<j^E,  n.  Blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley.  Bailey^ 

Sor'rance,  n.  A  disease  or  sore  in  horses.  Bailey. 

Bor/rel,  n.  [sorely  Fr.]  A  genus  of  plants  ^  oxalis:  —  a 
sort  of  grass  or  weed  having  an  acid  taste, 

S6r'b,i:Ij,  a.  [saure,  Fi  ]  Reddish  j  inclining  to  a  red  color  j 
as,  a  sorrel  horse.   Cc  eraoe. 

SOR'REI..    Set!  SOREL. 

SSR'REL-TREJi,*  n.  A  small  ornamental  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  sometimes  used  in  dyeing.  Farm.  Ency. 

BdR'Ri-Ly,  ad.  Meanly;  poorly;  despicably;  wretchedly. 

BOr'ri-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  sorry ;  meanness  ;  wretch- 
edness; despicableness.  Bailey,  [r,] 

Bor'row,  (sSr'ro)  v.  n.  [i.  sorhowed  ;pp.  sorrowiwo,  sor- 
rowed.] To  grieve  ;  to  be  sad  ;  to  be  dejected.  SftaA. 

SSr'row,  (sBr'ro)  n.  Grief;  affliction;  trouble;  pain  for 
something  past ;  sadness;  mourning. 

BSr'rowed,  (sSr'rod)  a.  Accompanied  with  sorrow.  Shak. 

S6r'rpw-fOl,  (sSr'ro-fai)  a.  Full  of  sorrow  ;  sad  for  some- 
thing past ;  mournful ;  grieving.  [fDeeply  serious.  1  Sam.] 

SSr'rqw-fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

SdR'RQW-FtJL-NiSss,  n.  State  of  being  sorrowful. 

BSr'rpwJng,  n.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

S6r'rpw-l£ss,  0,  Without  sorrow.  Hewyt. 

SdR'Ry,  a.  [jDismal.  Spenser.']  Feeling  sorrow  ;  grieved  j 
sorrowful:  —  vile;  pitiful;  worthless. 

Sort,  n.  [sorte^  Fr.]  A  kind  ;  a  species  ;  a  class  or  order  of 
persons  :  —  a  manner;  a  form  of  beingor  acting  ;  a  degree 
of  any  quality  :  —  a  company  ;  rank ;  condition  above  the 
vulgar. —  [tAsetj  a  suit.  ShaJi.]  —  {sort,  Fr. ;  sortesj  L. 
fLot.  Shale.]— pi.  {Printing)  Any  letters,  points,  marks, 
or  quadrats,  which  are  either  deficient  or  redundant  in 
quantity.  Q^"  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of 
this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  port,"  fValker. 

BORT,  V.  a.  [sortiri,  L. ;  assortire.  It.]  [i.  souted  ;  pp.  bort- 
iNG,  SORTED.]  To  Separate  into  classes;  to  distribute ;  to 
reduce  to  order  ;  to  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribu- 
tion ;  to  arrange. 

Sort,  v.  n.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species ; 
to  consort ;  to  join  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit.  —  [sortiry  Fr  To  ter- 
minate ;  to  issue.  Bacon,] 

Bort'a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  sorted.  [tSuitabI&  Bar 
con.] 

fSoRT'^-BLV,  ad.  Suitably ;  fitly,  Cotgrave. 

•fSoRT'ALj  a.  Belonging  to  the  sort.  Locke. 

fSoRT'ANCE,  71.  Suitableness;  agreement.  Shak, 

Bort'ed,*  J),  a.  Reduced  to  order  ;  classed. 

Bort'er,*  n.  One  who  sorts  or  separates.  .^.  Smith. 

SQJR^TIE',*  (sbr-te')  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  sally  ;  a  sudden  attack 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  place  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Brande. 

SoR'Tf-L£9^E^  71.  [sortiUge,  Fr. ;  aortilegiwm,  L.]  Act  or 
practice  of  drawing  lots.  Bailey. 

Bor-ti-le'^iovs,  (-jus)  a.  Relating  to  sortilege.  Dauhuz. 

fSoR-Ti^'TipN,  n.  {sortitio,  L.]  Selection  by  lot.  Bp.  Hall. 

fSoRT'MENT,  n.  Act  of  sorting ;  assortment.  Johnson. 

S6'R¥,*7i-(CAfim.)  An  old  name  for  sulphate  of  iron.  JVanws. 

S5ss,  V.  71.  To  sit  or  fall  lazily  into  a  chair.  Sw\ft.  To  lap 
water  as  a  dog ;  to  swill.  Brodiett,  [Local,  £ng.] 

S6ss,  71,  [fA  lazy  fellow.  Cotgrave.]  A  heavy  fall.  Brockett. 

S6s3,*  V.  a.  To  throw  carelessly  ;  to  toss.  SiB\fl. 

B6t,  71.  [sot.  Norm. ;  sot^-scipey  Sax, ;  sot,  Fr. ;  sot,  Tent.] 
[ik  blockhead  ;  a  dolt.  Shak.]  A  wretch  stupefied  by 
drinking  ;  an  habitual  drunkara. 

S6t,  v.  a.  To  stupefy  ;  to  besot.  Dryden.  [R.] 

SdT,  V.  71.  To  tipple  to  stupidity.  Ooldsmitk, 

tS5TE,*  a.  Sweet.  Fairfax. 

BdTH'jC,*  a.  Noting  the  Egyptian  year  of  365  days.  Brande. 
—  Sothic  period,  a  period  in  Egyptian  chronology  of  1460 
years,  in  which  their  months  returned  to  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  Park.    It  is  also  called  the  Sothiac  period. 

B6t'T|SH,  a.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  besotted  ;  drunken  ;  intem- 
perate. 

Bot't;sh-ly,  at£.  In  a  sottish  manner ;  stupidly. 

B6T'TjSH-N£as,  n.  State  of  being  sottish  ;  stupidity. 

Sdu,*  (s3)  71.  [Fr.]  pi.  s6zr;$,  (s8z)  A  French  copper  coinj 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc  ;  sol.  Crabb.    See  Sous. 

Si^ifB^Si*  n.  A  proiince  or  a  viceroy  in  Hindostan.  Mau- 
rice. , ,         ,^ 

S6u-br£tte',*  (sa-brStOn-  [Fr.]  A  waiting-maid.  Sir  W. 
StotU 

BoOcE,  71.  See  Souse. 

B6u-ch6n&',  CsS-shSng')  [s8-shSng',  P.  £.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
sba-ch5ng',  FF  J.  Ja.]  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea,  superior  to 
Congo. 

♦SouoH,  (auf)  V.  n.  [soeffm,  Teut.]  To  whistle,  applied  to 
the  wind.  Hist.  Royal  Society. 

flouGH,  (sSf)  [suf,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wh. ;  sSf,  P.  Sm.]  tu  A  sub- 


terraneous drain  ;  a  small  box  or  drain  ;  an  adit.  Ka% 

A  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  a  sound.  J^ares 

Sought,  (sa,wt)  i.  &  p.  from  See/c    See  Seer. 

SoUL,(solJ  n.  [sauZ,  Sax. ;  saal,  Icel. ;  seeUj  Ger.]  That  p-iil 
of  man  which  is  considered  distinctly  from  the  material 
body,  as  giving  it  life,  sensibility,  and  understanding  ;  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of  man  ;  the  mind  ;  intellec- 
tual principle;  vital  principle;  spirit;  essence;  quintes- 
sence; principal  part;  interior  power;  active  power*-- 
fire;  grandeur  of  mind:  —  a  human  being. 

tSouL,  (sol)  V.  a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  Chaucer, 

Souii,  or  Sowi.,  (sol)  V,  n.  To  afford  suitable  sustenance 
Warner.  [Local,  England.] 

fSouL'-BfiLL,  (sol'bel)  71.  The  passing  bell.  Bp.  HalL 

SoUL-cpN-FlRM'jNGr,*  o.  Giving  confidence.  Shak. 

S6UL-i)E-STRbt'jNG,*  a.  Destroying  the  soul.  Evan.  Mag 

Soul'dier,  (sol'jer)  71.  See  Soldier. 

Souii-Di§-EA§EJj',(-diz-ezd')'i-  Diseased  in  mind.  Spenser 

SoUL-Di§-§6LV'lNG-,*  a.  Dissolving  the  soul    Smart. 

SouLED,  (sold)  a.  Furnished  with  a  soul  or  mind.  Dryden^ 

Souii'L^ss,  (sol'l§s)  o.  Without  soul ;  mean  ;  low  ;  spirit- 
less. 

SouL'-RE-FRfisH'jNG-,*  a.  Refreshing  the  soul.  Cowper 

Soui.'-RE-viv'iN&,*  a.  Reviving  the  soul.  Watts. 

Soul'sc5t,*  77.  (Law)  An  ancient  mortuary.  Blackstone. 

Soul'-s£ll-|NG,*  a.  Selling  the  soul.  Smart 

fSouL'sHSx,  n.  An  ancient  funereal  duty  paid  for  a  soul'* 
requiem  :  — same  as  sonlscot.  Myliffe, 

SouL'sIcK,  (sol'sik)  a.  Diseased  in  mind.  Bp.  Hall. 

SouL'-sTiR-RiN&,*  a.  Stirring  or  moving  the  soul  W  fr 
ving. 

SouL'-SVB-DU'jNG,*  a.  Subduing  the  soul.  Collins. 

SoUL'-vfixED,*  (-vext)  a.  Vexed  at  heart.  Shak. 

SoOnd,  o.  Whole ;  healthy  ;  hearty  ;  not  morbid  ;  not  dis- 
eased  ;  not  hurt ;  not  disordered  ;  sane  :  —  right ;  not  er- 
roneous ;  orthodox  :  —  stout ;  strong  ,  lusty  ;  —  valid ;  not 
failing: — fastj  hearty;  thorough  ;  deep,  —  applied  to 
sleep. 

SoCnd,  ad.  Soundly  ;  heartily  ;  completely  fast.  Spenser. 

SoOnd,  71.  [sundj  High  D.l  A  shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be 
sounded :  —  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish  :  —  the  cuttle-fish. 

SoOnd,  71,  [sonde,  Fr.]  An  instrument  to  try  the  depth  of  a 
wound ;  a  probe. 

SoCnd,  n.  [son,  Fr. ;  sonus,  L.]  The  sensation  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  or  other  medium,  with  which 
the  organ  of  hearing  is  in  contact;  anything  audible; 
noise  ;  tone  ;  empty  noise. 

SoOnd,  v.  n.  [i.  SOUNDED  ;  pp.  soundino,  souwDEd-]  To 
make  a  noise  ;  to  emit  a  noise  ;  to  exhibit  by  sound ;  to 
be  conveyed  in  sound  :  —  to  try  the  depth  of  water  with 
a  sounding-line. 

SoOnd,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  ;  to  play  on  ;  to  command 
by  a  sound ;  to  celebrate  by  sound :  —  to  try  the  depth 
of;  to  search  by  a  plummet  or  line  ;  to  try ;  to  examine 

SoOnd'^-ele,*  a.  That  may  be  sounded.  Perry. 

SoOnd'-board,  (-bord)  n,  A  board  which  propagates  sound 
in  an  organ  ;  a  board  to  strengthen  and  extend  a  speaker's 
voice:  sounding-board.  [Rev. 

SoCnd'-iieS.RT-ed,*  a.  Having  an  uncormpted  heart.  Ed. 

SoOnd'jno,  a.  Uttering  or  making  a  sound  ;  sonorous. 

SofiND'iNQ.,  n.  Act  of  trying  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
plummet: — act  of  emitting  a  sound  ;  sound  emitted.— 
pi.  A  depth  of  water,  or  place,  where  the  bottom  can  be 
reached. 

SoCnd'ing-Board,*  n.  A  board  or  mechanism  to  propa- 
gate sound  ;  a  sound-board.  Bumey. 

SoOND'fNG-LiNE,*  n.  A  line  for  measuring  the  depth  ai 
water.  Scott. 

SoOnd'less,  a.  Not  to  be  fathomed  ;  without  sound. 

SotyND'LY,  ad.  In  a  sound  manner  ;  healthily  ;  heartily 
truly;  rightly:  —  fast;  closely;  deeply,  —  used  of  sleep- 
ing. 

SoOnd'nii^ss,  n.  State  of  being  sound  ;  health  ;  heartineu 
truth;  rectitude;  incorrupt  state ;  strength;  solidity. 

SoOnd'-Post,*  iu  a  post  withinside  of  a  violin,  &c., 
as  a  prop  between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  instrument 
Crabb. 

S6uP,  (s6p)  71.  [soupe,  Fr.]  Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for 
food  ;  a  rich  broth. 

fSduP,  (sop)  v.a.  To  sup.  WUliffe.  To  breathe  out-.  Carrulen. 

fSoup,  (s8p)  V.  TU  To  sweep  ;  to  pass  with  pomp.  Bp.  HaiL 

S6up'-La-dle,*71.  a  ladle  for  soup.  Shenstone. 

SoOr,  a.  Acid  to  the  taste ^  acid  to  the  mental  taste  ;  acid; 
pungent  on  the  palate,  with  astringency,  as  vinegar  or  un 
ripe  fruit;  tart;  acetous: — sharp;  acrimonious;  harsh  j 
crabbed;  morose;  afflictive  ;  expressing  discontent. 

SoOr,  71.  An  acid  substance.  Spenser.  [R.] 

SoOr,  v.  a.  [i  SOURED ;  pp.  souring,  soured.]  To  makfl 
acid;  to  maKe  harsh,  uneasy,  or  discontented;  to  alien* 
ate. 

SoOr,  v.  n.  To  become  acid ;  to  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

Source,  (sdrs)  [sors,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
s8rs,  P.  kenrick.]  n.  [source,  Fr  ]  Spring  ;  fountain  ;  head 
original ;  origin  ;  rise  ;  first  cause  ;  first  producer. 
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Jty'S^ome  lespectable  speakers  have  attempted  to 
give  the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word  and 
Its  compound  resource,  as  if  written  suorce,  and  resoorce; 
but,  as, this  in  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general 
usage."   Walker. 

BoGr'CroOTj*  I  n.  A  German  dish  prepared  from  cabbage ; 

SoUr'kroOt,*  j     pickled  cabbage ;  saur-itraut.  Qm.  Rev. 

fipUR^DET,  71.  [sourd,  Ft.]  The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 

obttR'uocK,  n.  A  plant ;  sorrel.  SmarU 

BoOr'-eyed,*  (idj  a.  Having  a  sour  look.  SItak. 

BbOK'&ovRDj*  n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

riSOR'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  making  sour;  acid.  Ash,  —  A 
sour  apple. 

SoOr'jsh,  (sofir'ish)  a.  Somewhat  sour.  Boyle. 

BofVR'LY,  ad.  With  sourness  ;  with  acrimony ;  painfully. 

SoOr'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  sour  ;  acidity  ;  asperity. 

SoUr'soPj  n.  The  West  Indian  custard-apple.  Miller. 

V»:  JS,  (so)  [b8,  S.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  t  siiQs  or  s8,  TV.]  n, 
{sol,  or  sou,  Fr.]  A  French  penny,  55"  Considered  as  a 
FrencJi  word,  it  is  the  plural  of  sou.  See  Sou. 

BoOsE,  n.  IsoiUe^  D.]  Pickle  made  of  salt;  any  thing 
parboiled  kept  in  salt  pickle :  —  a  dish  made  of  the  pickled 
ears,  feet,  &.c.  of  swine  :  — the  ear,  as  of  a  hog,  from  its 
being' frequently  pickled  or  soused:  —  a  violent  attack, 
as  of  a  bird  striking  its  prey.  Orose. 

SoOsE,  u.  a.  \i.  SOUSED  ;  pp.  sousing,  soused.]  To  parboil, 
and  steep  in  pickle:  —  to  throw  into  water: — to  strike 
_with  sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  its  prey. 

SoOsE,  11.  n.  To  fall  with  violence,  or  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

3o_0sE,  ad.  With  sudden  violence.  Young. 

*S6u'ter,  (so'ter)  n.  A  shoemaker ;  a  cobbler.  Chaucer, 

♦Sou't^r-LX,  a.  Like  a  cobbler;  lowj  vulgar.  Florio. 

fSou-TER-RAiN',  (s6-ter-ran')  n.  [souterrain,  Fr.]  A  grotto 
or  cavern  in  the  ground.  Arbuthnot, 

6oOTH,n.  [sudjFr.]  One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass; the  direction  in  which  the  sun  always  appears  at  noon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  without  the 
tropic :  —  opposed  to  the  north, ;  the  southern  regions ;  the 
wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

SoOth,  a.  Southern  ;  meridional.  Job  xxzvii. 

Bot>TH,  ad.  Towards  the  south  ;  from  the  south.  Bacon. 

SoOth-east',  n.  The  point  between  the  east  and  south. 

BoOth-EAST',*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and  east.  Ash. 

SoOth-east'er-lv,*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and 
east.  Hildreth. 

BoOth-east'ern,*  a.  Relating  to  the  south-east.  Olmsted. 

ySotJTH'ER-Li-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  southerly.  Ash. 

|SoO*H'ER-LV.(siitIi'er-le)  [sutfi'er-le,  S.P.Ja.K.;  siitfi'- 
^r-le  or  sbGth'?r-le,  W.J.  Sm.]  a.  Southern,  or  approach- 
ing to  the  south  3  lying  towards  the  south  j  coming  from 
the  south. 

IjSoOth'ern,  [suth'?rn,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb.;  Ebutfi'ern  or 
BvXX\'^ta,W.  F.Ja.  Sm.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  south  ;  meridi- 
onal ;  lying  towards  the  south  ;  coming  from  the  south. 

IISoCth'ern,*  7u  Same  as  southron.  Sat.  Mag. 

BoOth'ern-er,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  south,  or  of  the 
Southern  States;  —  opposed  to  northerner.  Abbot.  [Used 
in  the  United  States.] 

IjSotJTH'ERN-LV,  ad.  In  or  from  a  southern  direction. 
|Sot*H'?RN-MbsT,a.  Farthest  towards  the  south.  Graves. 
|SoOth'ern-wood,  (suth'ern-wGd)  n.  A  perennial  plant 
resembling  wormwood. 

SoOth'jno,  a.  Groing  towards  the  south.  Dryden. 

SoOth'Jng-,  71.  Tendency  to  the  south.  Dryden.  —  (JVaut.) 
The  difference  of  latitude  made  by  a  ship  in  sailing  south- 
ward. 

BoOth'MOST,  a.  Farthest  towards  the  south.  Milton. 

BoOth'bqn,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  south,  or  of  a  south- 
ern country.  Sat.  Mag. 

fSoUTH'SAY,  n.  Prediction;  a  soothsaying.  Spenser. 

fSoUTH'SAY,  u.  71.  To  predict.  Camden. 

tS6UTH'SAy-?R,  n.  A  predicter;  a  soothsayer. 

[tSouTH'WARD,  (soQth'wgird  or  sutfi'yrd)  [suth'urd.  S.  P. 
J.  E.  R. ;  sciuth'w^rd  or  siith'sird,  W.  F.  Sm.  ,•  sbdth'w^rd, 
Ja.  jr.]  n.  The  southern  regions.  Raleigh.  [south. 

|(SouTH'WARD,(sbijth'w9rd  or  suth'yrd)  ad.  Towards  the 

BoOth-"w£st',  71.  The  point  between  the  south  and  west. 

BoOth-w£st',*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and  west. 
Ash. 

BoOth-w£st'er-ly,*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and 
west,  midretk.  [sted. 

BoOth-w£st'?rn,*  a.  Relating  to  the  south-west.    Olm^ 


shvvE' NANCE,  (s6v'nans)n.  [Fr.]  Remembrance.  Spenser. 
SduvE'NlJt,*  n.[r 
Smart. 


[Fr.]  A  remembrance ;  a  remembrancer. 


|jS6v'ER-EyGN,  (sQv'er-Tn  or  sSv'^r-in)  [suv'^r-ln,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  R.  Wb.  f  sov'er-an,  Ja. ;  s3v'er-in,  Sm.]  a.  [sou- 
veravt,  Fr.  ;  sovrano',  It.]  Supreme  in  power;  having 
no  sfl  perior  ;  supreme  in  efficacy ;  efficacious, 

dSftv'ER-ElGN,  (sav'er-5n)  n.  A  supreme  lord  or  ruler; 
a  monarch: -tan  old  F-nglish  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 
92s.  6d. : — a  modern  English  gold  coinof  the  value  of  2O5. 

J|S6v'?R-EiGN-iZE,  (suv'er-jn-iz)  tJ.  71.  To  exercise  su- 
preme power.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 


||S?)v'ER-EiGN-Ly,  (suv'er-in-le)  ad.  Supremely.  Boyte 

|lS6v'ER-EiGN-T¥,  (suv'^r-jn-t?)  n.  [souveraineti,  Fr.] 
State  or  power  of  a  sovereign ;  supremacy ;  supremfl 
power ;  high  authority  ;  royalty 

SbW,  (sba)  71.  A  female  pig  or  swine  ;  the  female  of  9 
boar:  —  an  oblong  mass  of  lead;  a  pig.  Slcelton.  An  in- 
sect ;  a  milleped. 

Sow,  (so)  V,  n.  H.  SOWED ;  pp.  bowikq,  sowed  or  sown.] 
To  scatter  seed"  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

Sow,  V.  a.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  j  to  propagate  j  ta 
spread  ;  to  impregnate  ;  to  besprinkle. 

Sow,  V.  a.  To  join  by  a  needle  ;  to  sew.  Milton.  See  Sew 

SotV'^n?,*  n.pl.  Food  prepared  in  Scotland  from  the  husk 
or  bran  of  oats;  sow  ins.  Hamilton. 

So*'bane,*  11.  A  plant;  goosefoot: — called  also  hofr» 
bane.  BooVu 

SbiX'/BRfiAD,  (sdQ'brSd)  n.  A  plant.  Tate. 

So'ft^'BOG,*  n.  An  insect.  Smart, 

SoT^CE,  Cstifis)  V,  a.  To  throw  into  the  water.  See  Soctsk 

Sow':er,  (so'er)  n.  One  who  sowes  ;  a  scatterer. 

Sow'lNG,*  71."  The  act  of  scattering  seed. 

SoW'JN§,  (sciii'inz)  71.  pi.  Flummery  made  of  souiish  oat 
meal.  — Written  also  sowans  and  soweiis.  Mortimer 

fSo^LE,  (sbfil)  V,  a.  To  pull  by  the  ears.  Shak. 

Sown,  (son)  p.  from  Sow.   See  Sow. 

So^X^'-THis-TLE,  (sbfi'this-sl)  7i.  A  perennial  plant 

Soy,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce  from  Japan. 

S6z'ZLE,*  V.  a.  To  mingle  confusedly.  Holloway.  [Local.] 

SpX,*  [spa,  Earnshaw  ;  spSlw,  Sm.]  n.  A  mineral  water;  a 
place  where  mineral  waters  are  found,  as  at  ^a  in  Bel- 
gium.  Smart, 

fSPAAD,  (spad)  71.  (Min.)  English  talc;  spar.   Woodward. 

Space,  n.  [spatium,  L.]  Extension  in  all  directions, 
room;  local  extension;  area:  —  a  quantity  of  time;  a 
small  time;  a  while. — (Printing)  A  small  opening  or 
distance,  as  between  lines: — a  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
to  form  or  to  fill  a  space. 

Space,*  7J. a.  [spatior,  L.]  [i.  spaced  ;  pp.  spacing,  spaced.] 
To  form  with  spaces,  as  in  printing.  Metcalf. 

tSPACE,  V.  n.  To  rove  ;  to  expatiate.  Spenser. 

ISpace'fOl,  (spas'ful)  a.   Extensive ;  spacious.    Sandys 

Space'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  space.  Coleridge, 

Spa'cioV's,  (spa'shys)  a.  [spaci&ux,  Fr. ;  spaUosus,  L] 
Having  much  space  ;  ample  ;  wide  ;  extensive  ;  roomy. 

Spa'ciovs-lv,  (spa'shus-le)  ad.  Extensively  ;  widely. 

Spa'ciovs-n£ss,  (spa'shiiS-nSs)  n.  Wide  extension. 

SpXd'dle,  (spid'dl)  71.  A  little  spade.  Mortimer. 

Spade,  n.  [spad.  Sax.;  spade,  Icel.  ^  D.]  An  instrument, 
or  sort  of  shovel,  fur  digging: — a  suit  of  cards:  —  a  deer 
three  years  old.  Ainsworth. 

Spade'boke,  n.  The  shoulder-blade.  Drayton, 

SPADE'FDii,*  n.  t  pi,  SPADEFULS.  As  much  as  a  spade 
holds.  Stuart. 

SPVI*I"CE0US,  (spf-dish' us)  a.  [spadiceus,  L.]  (BoL)  Re- 
lating to  or  growing  on  a  spadix.  [Of  a  light-red  color. 
Browne.^ 

SpXd-J-cose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  on  the  spadix.  Hoblyn, 

Spa-dIl'io,*  (sp^-dil'yo)  71.  Spadille.  Pope.  [at  ombre. 

Spa-dIlle%  (sp^-dil')  71.  {spadille^  Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades 

SpX^dIx,*  71.  {But.)  The  inflorescence  of  an  arum  ;  an  axis 
closely  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  and  inclosed  in  a 
spathe.  P.  Cyc. 

Spa-droon',*  n.  A  light  sort  of  broadsword.  Crabb, 

tSPA-9i?R'jc,(spgt-jir'(k)  71.  A  chemist.  Bp.  Halt. 

■fSPA-^SR'jc,         I  a,    [spagyricus,   L,  j    (nrato   and  dYCtpuJ^ 

tSp^-^$R'l-C^L,  j     Gr.]  Chemical.    Harris. 

|Spi^J^^yR-isT,  (s[^j 'jr-ist)  71.  A  chemist.  Boyle. 

SpX'hee,  (spa'e  or  spi-hS')  j  7i.    [espawhee.  Per.]   One  of 

SpX'hI,  (spi'S,  or  spa-he')    j     the  Turkish  cavalrj. 

Spake.   The  old  preterit  of  speaJc.  Spoke.  See  Speak. 

fSpALlj,  71.    [espaule,  old  Fr.]  The  shoulder.  Spenser. 

Spall,  wSpale,?!.  A  chip.  Brocketu  [North  of  England.  | 

SpAlt,  71.  (Jlfi7i.)  A  white,  scaly  mineral;  spelt.  Bailey. 

SpAn,  71.  [span.  Sax.;  spanna,  Icel.;  span,  D.]  The  space 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
or  of  the  middle  finger,  both  extended  ;  nine  inches  ;  any 
short  duration.  [A  pair ;  as,  a  span  of  horses.  United 
States.]  —  (JVaftt.)  A  small  line  or  cord,  used  to  confine  a 
rope.  —  Span-roof,  a  common  roof  of  a  house,  consisting 
of  two  regularly-inclined  sides.  —  Span  of  an  archj  its 
width  from  butment  to  hutment. 

SpAn,  v.  a.  [spannan,  Sax. ;  spanna,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  spanned  , 
pp.  spanning,  spanned.]  To  measure  by  the  hand  ex- 
tended ;  to  measure. 

SpAn.  Old -preterit  of  SjjiTi.   Spun.  See  Spin. 

SpAn'cel,  71.  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  legs  ;  a  cow-tie.  Grcae. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

SpAn'cel,  v,  a.  To  tie  the  fore  or  hinder  legs  of  a  horse  oi 
cow  with  a  rope.  Malone,  [North  of  England.] 

SpAn'coGn-tjer,    )  71.  A  play  in  which  money  is  throv  n 

SpAn'fAr-thjng,  i     a  sort  of  chuckfarthing.  Shak. 

SpAn'drel,*  71.  {Arch.)  The  triangular  space  included  be- 
tween the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  square  nead  or  drip- 
stone over  it.  Francis. 
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'*^A?'^»  *•'  "•  [sp^e,  Ger.]  To  wean  a  child.  Broekett. 
[North  of  England.] 

fSpXNG,  n.  [spange,  Ger. ;  spanghe,  Teut.]  A  shining 
ornament  of  metal;  spangle.  Spenser. 

Bpan'gle,  (spang'gl)  n.  [spanffB^  Ger.]  A  small  plate  of 
Bhming  metal ;  any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 

SPan'g-LE,  (aping'gl)  v.  a.  [i.  spangled  ;  pp.  spanoliwo, 
SPANGLED.]  To  besprinkle  with  spangles,  stars,  or  shining 
bodies.  Shalt. 

SpAn'gler,*  n.  One  who  spangles.  Keates. 

BpXn'iard,*  (span'y^rd)  n.  A  native  of  Spain.  Southey. 

IISpXn'iel,  (span'yel  or  sp'iln'el)  [sp4n'yel,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;   span'el,  P.]   n.  [Hispaniolusj  L.,  from  JHis- 
paniola.]  A  sporting  dog,  originally  from  Hiapaniola,  re- 
niarlcable  for  sagacity  and  fawning:— a  snealting,  fawn- 
ing person. 
SpAn'iel,  (span'yel)  a.  Like  a  spaniel.  Shak, 
SpXn'iel,  (spSn'y?!)  v.  n.  To  fawn  ;  to  play  the  spaniel. 
SpXn'iel,  (span'yel)  v.  a.  To  follow  like  a  spaniel.  ToUeL 

3pXn'jsii,  '■-  The  language  of  Spain.  HowelU 

BpXn'jsh,*  a.  Relating  to  Spain.  Southey. 

SpXn'jsh-Bii66m,  n.  A  small  shrub. 

SpXn'jsh-BroWn,*?!.  An  earth  used  for  painting  j  a  red- 
dish-brown color.  Smith. 

SpXn'jsh-Ply,  71.  A  venomous  fly  much  used  in  medicine 
for  raising  blisters ;  cantharis. 

SpXn'jsh-NDTj  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

SpXn'ISH-White,*  n.  An  earth  used  for  painting.  Smith. 

SpXnk,*  (spank)  V.  a.  [i.  spanked  ;  pp.  spankino,  spanked.] 
To  strike  with  the  open  hand.  Msk. 

SpXnk'er,  fspS-nk'er)  n.  [A  small  copper  coin.  Dejiham.] 
A  person  that  takes  long  steps ;  a  stout  or  tall  person. 
[Vulgar.]  —  (^JVaut.)  A  ship's  driver  or  after-sail. 

Spank'ing-,*  a.  Moving  nimbly  or  with  strides:  —  Izirge; 
lusty.  Forhy.  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 

BpXn'-long,  a.  Of  the  length  only  of  a  span.  B.  Jonson. 

BPXrN'N]E;R,  71.  One  who  spans;  a  cross-brace:  —  the  lock 
of  a  fusee  or  carabine.  Bailey.  The  fusee  itself.  Sir  J. 
Bowring._ 

BpXn'-hew,  (span'nu)  a.  Quite  new;  brand-new;  fire- 
new  ;  new,  as  from  the  warehouse.  Chaucer.    See  Spick. 

BpXn'worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  A  species  of  destructive  cater- 
pillar; —  called  also  Zooper,  ^eomeier,  and,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  canker-worm.  Farm.  Ency. 

BpXr,  71.  (Jilin.)  A  mineral  that  breaks  easily  into  cubic,  pris- 
matic, or  other  fragments,  with  polished  surfaces  ;  fluate 
of  lime;  carbonate  of  barytes.  —  (Arch.)  A  common  rafter 
of  a  roof:  —  a  round  piece  of  timber  fit  for  making  masts, 
yards,  scafiblding-poles,  &c. 

BPAR,  v.  n.  \i.  SPARRED  ;  pp.  BPABRING,  SPARRED.]  TO  fight  aS 

a  pugilist;  to  quarrel ;  to  contend. 
fSpXR,  V.  a.  To  shut;  to  close  ;  to  bar.  Chaucer, 
BpXr'a-bI'E.  n.  A  small  nail,  such  as  is  used  in  shoes. 
fSpXR'^-DRAP,  n.  A  cerecloth,  ffisemaiu 

fipXK'i?aOs,  !«•  Asp^iragus.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Spar'-D£ch.,*  n.  (JVaut.)  An  upper  deck  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  spars,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

9pA.RE,  T,  a.  [i,  spared;  pp.  sparing,  spared.]  To  use 
frugally  ;  not  to  waste ;  not  to  consume :  — to  be  able  to  part 
with  or  do  without ;  to  save  from  any  particular  use  ;  to 
do  without:  —  to  lose  willingly  ;  to  omit;  to  withhold;  to 
forbear: — to  use  tenderly;  to  treat  with  pity;  not  toafilict; 
not  to  destroy ;  to  use  witli  mercy :  —  to  grant ;  to  allow ; 
to  indulge ;  to  impart ;  to  affbrd  ;  to  communicate. 

BpAre,  v.  tu  To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious  ;  to  be 
not  liberal ;  to  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous :  —  to  use  mercy. 

BpAre, a.  Scanty  ;  not  abundant ;  frugal:  —  lean  ;  wanting 
fl^esh :  — supernumerary ;  not  in  actual  use  ;  superfluous ; 
not  wanted. 

fSpA.RE,  7t.  Parsimony;  frugal  use.  Chapman, 

BpA-RE'LV,  ad.  In  a  spare  manner;  sparingly. 

BpAre'NESS,  Ti.  State  of  being  spare.  Hammond, 

SpAr':?r,  n.  One  who  spares  or  avoids  expense. 

BpAre'rib,  n.  A  part  of  a  hog's  side,  consisting  of  ribs 
with  but  little  flesh. 

SpXr-i^e-fXc'TIPN,  71.  [spargo^  L.]  Act  of  sprinkling.  Swift. 

BpXr'hAWK,  n.  See  Sparrowhawk. 

SpAr'}N&,  a.  Scarce  ;  little  ;  scanty  ;  not  plentiful ;  absti- 
nent;  parsimonious;  not  liberal:  —  forbearing;  tender. 

SpAR'jwa-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sparing  manner ;  frugally. 

SpAr'iwg-n£ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  sparing. 

BpXrk,  71,  [speqce,  Sax. ;  sparke^  D.j  A  particle  of  fire 
thrown  from  bodies  in  combustion  ;  any  thing  shining, 
vivid,  or  active :  —  a  lively,  showy,  gay  man ;  a  gallant ;  a 
beau ;  a  lover. 

fSpXRK,  V,  71.  To  emit  particles  of  fire  ;  to  sj^arkle.  Spenser, 

ISpXrk'fOl,  fl.  Lively;  brisk;  airy;  sparkish.  Camden, 

SpXrk'jsh,  a.  Airy ;  gay ;  showy ;  well-dressed  ;  fine. 

SpXr'kle,  (sp'ir'kl)  71.  A  spark;  a  small  particle  of  fire; 
aluminous  particle;  lustre. 

BpXr'kle,  (spar'kl)  V.  n.  [i.  sparkled  ;  pp.  sparkling, 
iPABKLED  ]  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  issue  in  sparks  ;  to  shine ; 
to  glitter;  to  emit  little  bubbles,  as  liquor  in  a  glass. 


SpXr'kle,  17.  o.   [spargOf  L.]  To  disperse ;  to  scatter,  iA 

sparks. 

SpJiRK'LJBR,  n.  One  who  sparkles,  or  whose  eyts  sparki 

SpXRK'IiET,  71.  A  small  spark.  Cotton. 

fSpXRK'Li-NEss,  n.  Vivacity.  .Aubrey. 

SpXrk'lino,*  0.  Lively;  glittering;  emitting  sparks. 

SpXRK'LjN&-Ly,  ad.  With  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre 

Spark'ling-n£ss,  n.  Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre.  Boyle. 

Spar'ljng,  n,  [esperlan,  old  Fr.]  A  smelt.  Cotgrave.  [L* 
cal,  Eng.] 

Spa^r5Id,*  n.  {Teh.)  A  species  of  fish.  Brande. 

SpXr'rjng,*  7J.  Act  of  contending,  fighting,  or  beating. 

SpXr'row,  (spSr'ro)  n.  [sparvja^  Goth.]  A  small  bird,  near- 
ly allied  to  the  finch. 

SPXR'Rpw-GBXfis,  n.  A  corruption  of  asparaoTt*   JCing 

SpXr'rqw-hAwk,  n.  A  small  kind  of  hawk.  Chawoer. 

SpXr'rqw-wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  shrub    Crabb. 

SpXr'ry,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  spar. 

Sparse,*  a.  [spargOy  aparsusj  L.]  Scattered ;  thinly  spread : 
not  dense.  P.  Mag.  —  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  or 
American  origin  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  Scottish  Language.  It  is  in  common  use  in 
America,  though  little  used  in  England  "  It  is  the  prop- 
er correlative  of  dense."  P.  Qyc. 

fSPARSE,  V.  a,  [sparsus,  L.]  To  disperse.  Spenser. 

Spars':?i>-L¥,  ad.  Scatteringly  ;  dispersedly.  Eoelyn, 

Sparse'ly,*  ad.  In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner ;  thinly 
Dr.  Franklin. 

SPARSE'N¥SS,*7i.  State  of  being  sparse.  //.  Wallace. 

SpXR'TAN,*a.  Relating  to  Sparta;  brave;  hardy.  Mitfvri. 

SpX^M,  lu  [spasme,  Fr. ;  tnTaafia^  Gr.]  A  violent  and  invol- 
untary contraction  of  a  muscle  or  of  muscles,  generally 
attended  with  pain ;  convulsion. 

Spa§-mXt'i-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  spasms  ;  spasmodical 
Blownt. 

SpA5-m6d'jc,  )  a.    \spasmodique,    Fr.]     Relating    to 

Spa^-mSd'j-cal,*  J     spasms ;  convulsive.  Bailey. 

Sp^§-m6i>'jc,*  71.  A  medicine  for  spasms;  an  antispas- 
modic. Smart. 

SPA§-M6li'Q-9-v,*7i.  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  spasms.  Dungli- 
son. 

SpXs'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  spasms  ;  spasmodic.  Park, 

SpXt.  The  old  preterit  of  Spit.  Spit.  See  Spit. 

SpXt,  71.  The  spawn  of  shell-fish.  Woodward,  A  quarre 
of  words;  a  dispute.  W,  Broton.  [Colloquial,  New  Eng- 
land.] 

Sp^-tX!n'gvs,*  n.  [a-^aTayyog.']  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  sea- 
animals  ;  a  sea-urchin.  Roget. 

SpA-THA'CEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Inclosed  within  a 
spathe,  or  bearing  that  kind  of  bract.  P.  Cyc. 

SPATHE,*  7i.  [spathaj  L.]  (BoU)  A  large,  colored  bract, 
which  incloses  a  spadix;  a  sheathing  involucrum  of 
many  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

SpXth'jc,*  a.  (Min.)  Foliated  or  lamellar.  Dana. 

SPA.-THOSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  formed  like,  a 
spathe;  spathaceous.  Urc  —  ^Min.)  Sparry;  of  the  na- 
ture of  spar.  Hamilton. 

Spa'thovs,*o.  {Sot.)  Sa.me  as  spathose.  Smart 

Spa'ti-ate,  (spa'sh^-at)  v.  n.  [ayaiior,  L.]  To  rove;  to  el- 
patiate.  Bacon. 

SpXt'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  spattered;  ^.  spattering,  spat- 
tered.]  To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive ; 
to  throw  out  offensively  ;  to  throw  out ;  to  sprinkle  j  to 
asperse  ;  to  defame  ;  to  bespatter. 

SpXt'ter,  v.  n.  To  spit ;  to  throw  out  any  thing  nauseous 

SpXt't?r-dXsh-e§,  n.  pi.  Coverings  for  the  legs,  to  prcv 
tect  them  from  wet  or  dirt. 

JSpXt'tle,  (spat'tl)  71.  Spittle.  Bale,  A  spatula. 

SPXT'TLJNG-Pdp'py,  71.  White  behen ;  a  plant.  MUier, 

SpXtts,*  n.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes,  reaching  but  littt« 
above  the  ankle.  Crabb. 

SpXt^v-L*,  n.  [spathaj  spathula,  L.]  {Med.)  A  thin,  broad 
knife,  used  to  spread  plasters,  and  to  mix  or  extend 
soft  substances. 

SpXt'v-late,*  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spatula ;  long,  nar- 
row, and  broadest  at  the  point.  P.  Cyc. 

SpXv'in,  n.  [espaventj  old  Fr. ;  spavenio.  It.]  A  disease  In 
horses,  consisting  of  a  bony  excrescence,  or  a  crust  an 
hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of  the  hough. 

SpXv'fNED,  (spav'jnd)  a.  Diseased  with  spavin.  Goldsmith 

SpAw,  n.  [from  Spa.]  A  mineral  water.  See  Spa. 

■  SpAwIi,  v.  tu  To  spatter  saliva  ;  to  spit.  Overbury, 
SpAwl.  71.  Spittle  or  saliva  ejected.  Dryden. 
SpAwl'ing,  n.  Ejection  of  saliva ;  moisture  thrown  out 
Congreve. 

SpAwn,  71.  {spenCj  spenne^  Teut. ;  spane^  old  Eng.]  The  se 
men,  or  milt,  and  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs:  —  any  product 
or  offspring,  in  contempt :  —  buds  or  branches  from 
under-ground  stems:  —  white,  fibrous  matter. 

SpAwn,  v.  a,  \i.  SPAWNED  ;  pp,  spawning,  spawned.]  Tc 
deposit,  as  spawn ;  to  generate  or  bring  forth,  in  con 
tempt. 

SpAwn,  v,  n.  To  produce  eggs,  as  fish ;  to  issue,  as  ofl^ 
spring.  Locke, 
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BPAW^  ^sv  7u  One  that  spawns ;  the  female  fish.  Walton. 

Bpay,  V  a  [spado,  L.]  [i.  spayed  ;  pp.  bpatinq,  bpated.] 
To  castra  j  or  render  a  female  animal  incapable  of  being 
impregna  jd. 

Speak,  (s_  Sk)  v.  -n,  H,  spoke  or  spake  ;  pp.  bpbakino, 
SPOKEN  0'  spoke. —  Spake  is  obsolescent,  and  spoke  is  lit- 
tle used  as  a  participle,  except  colloquially.]  To  utter 
words;  tc  utter  a  discourse  ;  to  utter  articulate  sounds; 
to  express  thoughts  bywords;  to  harangue;  to  make  a 
speecii ;  to  talk ;  to  discourse ;  to  give  sound ;  to  con- 
verse. 

Speak,  (spSk)  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth ;  to  pro- 
nounce ;  to  proclaim  :  to  celebrate  ;  to  address  ;  to  exhib^ 
it ;  to  make  known  ;  to  say  ;  to  tell ;  to  articulate. 

5peak'a-BLE,  a.  Tliat  may  oe  spoken.  Milton. 

3PE ak'er,  n.  One  who  speaks  :  — the  presiding  officer  in  a 
deliberative  assembly  ;  a  prolocutor. 

(3peak'ing,  71.  Act  of  expressing  in  words  J  discourse;  elo- 
cution ;  oratory  ;  declamation. 

Bpeak'ing-TrDm'pet,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means  of  which 
the  voice  may  be  made  audible  at  a  great  distance. 

fiPEAR,  (sper)  71.  [spearcj  Sax. ;  spere,  Teut-]  A  long  weap- 
on with  a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throwing:  — 
a  lance  ;  a  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill  fish. 

Spear,  (sper)  v.  a.  [L  speared;  pp.  spearing,  speared.] 
To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 

Spear,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a  spear. 

ISpear'er,*  n.  A  spearman.  Bai~>'et. 

Spear'FOOT,*  (-tat)  n.  A  horse's  off  foot  behind.  Crabb» 

Spear'-GrAss,  n.  Long,  stiff  grass.  Shak. 

Spear'-HXnd,*  re.  A  horseman's  right  hand.  Crabb. 

Spear'ma.n,  ji.  ipL  SPEARMEN.  A  soldier  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear. 

Spear'mInt,  n.  A  species  of  mint ;  an  aromatic  herb. 

Spear'-ThIs-TLE,*   (-thi^'sl)  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 

Bpear'worT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

fSpficHT,  71.  [^echtj  Teut.J  A  woodpecker.  Sherwood. 
See  SpBinHT. 

ep£"ci^L,  (sp6ah'&l)  a.  [Fr. ;  sped  its,  h.]  Noting  a  sort 
or  species;  particular;  peculiar;  appropriate;  designed 
for  a  particular  purpose: — extraordinary;  uncommon; 
chief  in  excellence;  especial.  —  Special  grace,  (T/ieol.) 
Extraordinary  grace,  or  such  as  is  given  to  some  persona 
only  ;  opposed  to  common  grace.  —  Special  pleading,  {^Law) 
the  allegation  of  special  or  new  matrer,  as  distinguished 
from  a  direct  denial  of  matter  previously  alleged  on  the 
opposite  side. —  Special  verdict,  a  verdict  in  which  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  put  on  the  record,  and  the  law  is 
submitted  to  the  judges. 

+Spfi''ciAL.  (spSsh'^il)  71.  A  particular.  Hammond. 

SpJ6"ciAL-IST,*  (spSsh'^l-ist)  71.  A  practical  man.  Qm.  Reo. 

tSp£-C|-AL'l-Ty,  (sp6sh-?-^l'9-te)  re.  [spi<mLit&f  Fr.]  Spe- 
cialty. Hale. 

tSp£"ciAL-lZE,(spesh'5il-iz)'u.  a.  To  particularize.  Sheldon. 

Bpfi"ci^L-Ly,  (spesh'^l-le)  ad.  In  a  special  manner;  par- 
ticularly above  others ;  peculiarly. 

Sp£"cial-ty,  (sp5sh'^l-te)  n.  A  particular  or  peculiar  case  ; 
particularity.  —  {Law)  A  bond-bill ;  a  deed  ;  any  writing 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  parties. 

Bpe'cie,*  (spe'she)  n.  [esp^ce,  Fr.]  Coin,  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  a  circulating  medium,  in  distinction  from  paper 
money.  Brande. 

Bpe'(5I?§,  (ape'shez)  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  class  compre- 
hended under  a  genus,  or  a  sort  comprehended  under  a 
kind  ;  a  group  ;  a  class  ;  a  sort ;  a  subdivision  of  a  gen- 
eral term  ;  a  sincle  order  of  beings  :  — appearance  to  the 
senses;  any  visible  or  sensible  representation  ;  represen- 
tation to  the  mind  ;  show  ;  exhibition.  [An  ingredient  of 
a  compound.  Johnson.  Coin.  Mrbuthnot.  Now  specie.]  — 
(Logic)  A  predicable  which  is  considered  as  expressing 
the  whole  essence  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
affirmed. 

flp^-clF'jc,  re.  (Med.)  A  remedy  or  medicine  the  effect  of 
which  on  a  particular  disease  is  little  liable  to  fallacy  or 
uncertainty ;  an  efficacious  medicine. 

Sp?-cIf'jc,  o.  [specifiguBj  Fr. ;  species  and  facio,  L.]  That 
makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it  is ;  distinguishing 
one  from  another ;  peculiar.  —  (Med.)  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  disease.  —  Spe<^fic  character,  that 
which  peculiarly  and  certainly  distinguiahes  one  thing 
from  another.  —  Specific  gravity^  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  bodies  of  the  same  bulk,  aa  compared 
with  rain  water* —  Specific  legacy,  a  bequest  of  any  partic- 
ular thing. 

BP^-cIf'j-CAL,  a.  Specific.  Bacon. 

Sp¥-cIf']-CAL-lV)  ad.  In  a,  specific  manner. 

SPiEi-clF'j-CAl'-Nias,*  n.  State  of  being  specifical.  .^sh. 

7Sp?-c![f'J-cate,  V,  a.  [specie*  and /acio,  L.]  To  specify. 
Hale. 

BPfiC-J-FI-CA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  specifying ;  state  of 
being  specified ;  distinct  notation  ;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark ;  particular  mention. 

B  ?E-clF'jC-Nfis3,  re.  The  quality  of  being  specific.  Todd. 

Bpfi^'j-FY,  (sp6a'9-fl)  V.  a.  [spScifier,  Fi.]  [i.  specified; 
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pp.  BFEciFTiNa,  specified.]   Toitention  c    bAownlU 
some  particular  marks  of  distinction  ;  to  particularize. 

Sp£9'f-MEN,  (spfis'e-m§n)  re.  [L.]  A  part  of  any  thing  ex 
hjbited  that  the  rest  may  be  known ;  a  pattern  ;  a  sample 

SPE'cioys,  (spe'shys)  a   >  [spicieitXf  Fr.  ;    epecios^is^  L.] 
Showy;  pleasing  or  striking  at   first  view;   colorable 
ostensible ;  having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  propriety 
plausible ;  superficially,  not  solidly,  right. 

Spe'ciovs-L¥,  (spe'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  specious  manner 

SPE'cioys-N£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  specious. 

Sp£ck,  re.  A  small  discoloration  or  stain  ;  a  spot.  Dryaen. 
The  sole  of  a  shoe:  — the  sole-fish.  Forby. 

SfBck,  v.  a.  [i.  SPECKED  ;  pp.  specking,  specked,]  Ta 
spot;  to  stain  in  drops  or  spots.  MiltoTi.  To  put  a  sole  upon 
a  shoe.  Forby. 

Spj6ck'le,  (apgklcl)  re.  A  small  speck  ;  a  little  spot. 

Sp£ck'LE,  (spek'kl)  ».  a,  [i.  speckled  ;  pp.  speckling, 
SPECKLED.]  To  mark  with  small  spots  ;  to  spot. 

Sp£:ck'JL£D,*  (spek^ld)  a.  Full  of  small  spots ;  spotted. 
Maunder. 

SpI!:ck'led-iv£ss,  (spek'ld-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  speci- 
led.  Jlsh. 

Sp£ckt,  71.  A  woodpecker.  See  Speight. 

Sp£c'TA-cle,  (spek't&-kl)  re.  [Fr. ;  spectaculum,  L.]  A  showj 
a  gazing-stock ;  any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  emi- 
nently remarkable  ;  a  sight ;  a  representation ;  a  pageant , 
an  exhibition  ;  a  theatrical  exhibition. — pi.  An  optical 
instrument,  or  glasses,  to  assist  the  sight  or  vision. 

SpEc'T^-CliE-B?-STRlD',*  a.  Wearing  spectacles.  Coioper 

SPfic'T^-CLED,  jspek't?-kld)  a.  Wearing  spectacles. 

Sp£c'TA-Cl'E-MAK'?R,*re.  A  maker  of  spectacles.  J3sh. 

Sp^c-tXc'v-lar,  fl.  Relating  to  shows.  Dr.  Hickes.  [r.] 

■(■Sp:?c-ta'tiqn,  re.  [spectatio,  L.]  Regard.  Harvey. 

Sp]EC-TA'TpR,  re.  [spectateur,  Fr.^  spectator^  h.]  One  pres- 
ent and  looking  on  without  taking  part ;  a  looker-on ;  a 
beholder. 

SpEc-t^-to'^RI-^Ii,*  a.  Looking  on ;  observing.  .Addison. 

SpjBC-TA^TpR-SHiP,  71.  Act  of  beholding.  Shak,  Office  or 
quality  of  a  spectator.  Spectator. 

Sp]ec-ta'tre:ss,  )  tu  [spectatrix,  L.]    A  female  looker-i^ 

Sp;ec-ta'trix,    \     or  beholder,  iiouje. 

Spfic'TRAL,*  a.  Relating  to  spectres  ;  ghostly.  Maunder. 

Sp£c'tre,  (sp6k'tur)  re.  [spectrum,  L. ;  spectre,  Fr.]  An 
apparition  ;  an  appearance  of  a  person  dead ;  a  ghost ;  a 
phantom. 

Sp&c'tr^M,  n.  [L.]  pi.  SP^a'TRA.  An  image ;  the  im- 
age of  something  seen  after  closing  the  eyes:  —  an  optical 
image  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  formed  on  a 
wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  light ;  a  visible  form. 

8Pltc'V-^^^i  ^'  [specularis,  L.J  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
mirror  or  looking-glass,  [f  Assisting  sight ;  affording  view 
MUton.] 

Spfic'V-l'ATE,  V.  71.  [spiculer,  Fr. ;  specular,  L.]  [(.  specu- 
lated i  pp.  SPECULATING,  SPECULATED.]  To  meditate  ;  tc 
contemplate  ;  to  take  a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind 
Addison.  To  purchase  or  lay  out  money  with  a  view  to 
more  than  usual  success  in  trade ;  to  buy  in  order  to  sell 
again.  Srruirt. 

tSp£c'u-LATE,  V.  a.  To  consider  attentively.  Browne. 

SpEc-v-la'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  speculating ;  examina^ 
tion  by  the  eye  ;  view  ;  mental  view  ;  intellectual  exam- 
ination ;  contemplation ;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by 
meditation;  mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice;  a 
theory :  —  a  mercantile  transaction ;  act  of  buying.  [fPow- 
er  of  seeing.  Shak.} 

Sp£c' V-LA-TlsT,  n.  A  speculator  :  —  a  mercantile  specular 
tor.  Ch.  Ob. 

Sp£c'V-l^-tIve,  a,  [sp^culat\f,  Fr.]  Given  to  speculation  , 
contemplative ;  theoretical  j  ideal ;  not  practical ;  relat- 
ing to  vision ;  prying. 

Spfec'V-LA-TlVE-Liy,  ad.  In  a  speculative  manner ;  ideal- 
ly ;  theoretically  ;  not  practically. 

Spfic'v-LA-TlVE-Nfiss,  re.  Slate  of  being  speculative. 

Sp£c'V-LA-TpR,  re.  One  wh*  speculates;  an  observer:  — 
one  who  speculates  in  trade  ur  commerce.  Ch.  Ob. 

Sp^c'V-LA-Tp-Rf,  a.  Exercising  speculation;  specula- 
tive.  Warton, 

SF&c'v-Lt^M,  re.  [L.]  pi.  sr&c'^~ZA,  A  mirror;  a  look- 
ing-glass ;  a  reflector  formed  of  polished  metal :  —  a  surgi- 
cal instrument  for  dilating  a  part  for  viewing  it. 

Sp£d,  i.  Sep.  from  Speed.  See  Speed. 

fSPEECE,*  re.  Kind  ;  species.  B.  Jonsoiu 

Speech,  n.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance;  the  power 
of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal  words !  —  the  words  of  a 
language ;  language ;  words,  considered  as  expressing 
thoughts ;  a  particular  language,  as  distinct  from  others : 
—  any  thing  spoken;  a  declaration  of  thoughts;  talk; 
an  oration  ;  an  harangue  ;  an  address  ;  a  discourse. 

fSPEECH,  V.  71.  To  harangue  ;  to  make  a  speech.  PyU. 

Speech-i-fj-oa'tiqn,*  Tt.  Act  of  speechifying.  Mom. 
Chron.   [Low.] 

Sf£ECH^}-fy,*  v.  n.  [i.  speechified  ;  pp.  speechipyiha, 
SPEECHIFIED.]  To  make  specches  J  to  harangue:  —  usei 
in  contempt.  Ch.  Ob. 
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SVEtcH  L^as,  a.    Deprived  of  speec  ti ;  unable  to  speak : 

mute ;  dumb. 
BPEECH'LESS-Nfias,  n.  State  of  being  speechless.  Bacon. 
BF^ECH'-MAK-rR,*  n.  One  who  makes  a  speech.  Arhuth- 

Speed,  v.  n.  [s^oeden,  Teut. ;  spudm,  Ger. ;  spedy  Sax.]  [i. 
sped;  pp.  aPBEDiNG,  SPED.]  To  make  haste;  to  move 
with  celerity  i  to  have  good  success  ;  to  succeed,  well  or 
ill ;  to  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 

Bpeed,  v.  a.  To  despatch  in  haste  ;  to  hasten  j  to  put  into 
quick  motion  ;  to  accelerate ;  to  expedite  ;  to  assist ;  to 
.  help  forward  ;  to  make  prosperous  ;  to  make  to  succeed  ; 
to  execute  j  to  despatch. 

SPiiED,  n.  Q.uickness  ;  celerity;  haste;  hurry;  despatch: 
—  success  ;  event :  — the  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

Spekd'er  *  71.  One  who  speeds:-^  a  machine.  Chapman, 

tSPEED'FUL,  a.  Serviceabie  ;  useful.   Wicliffe. 

Bpeed'i-lv,  ad.  With  haste  or  speed  ;  quickly. 

SPEED'f-Hfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  speedy. 

Speed'l^SS,*  a.  Having  no  speed.  Warner. 

Speed'well,  11.  A  perennial  plant;  veronica. 

SpEED'y,  a.  Quick;  swift  ;  nimble  ;  quick  of  despatch. 

Speer,*i;.  a.  To  inquire.  Broc\ett.  See  Spere. 

tSPEET,  V.  a.  To  stab.  Qamvier  Ourton's  JSTeedle. 

Speight,  (spat)  n.  A  woodpecker :  —  written  specht  and 
speckt.   Todd. 

Speiss,*  n.  (JlfiTi.)  Nickel  in  an  impure  state.  Brande. 

ep£L'D;NG,*  n.  A  dried  haddock.  Booth. 

SpEl^fOl,*  a.  Having  spells  or  charms.  Hoole.  [R.l 

Sp£lk,  n.  A  splinter  ;  a  small  stick  to  fis.  on  thatch  with. 
Orose.  [Local,  England.] 

Bp^ll,  n.  [t A  tale.  Chaucer.]  A  charm  consisting  of  some 
words  of  occult  power  ;  a  charm  ;  incantation:  —  a  turn 
of  work  ;  a  vicissitude  of  labor  ;  a  short  time  spent  in  any 
employment.  Carew.  —  A  short  turn;  as,  "a  speU  of 
weather."  Carr.  "This  dreadful  spell  of  weather." 
John  Randolph.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
the  United  States.] 

Sf£ll,  v.  a.   [spelLian^  Sax. ;  spellenj  Teut. ;  spellenj  Ger.] 

[2.  SFGLJ.ED  or  SPELT  ;  pp.  SPELLING,  SPELLED  OT  SPELT.] 
tTo  charm.  Shak.  To  relate  ;  to  teach.  fVarton.]  To 
write  with  the  proper  letters  ;  to  read  or  repeat  by  nam- 
ing letters  singly;  to  read  ;  to  discover  by  characters  or 
marks.  —  (JVaut.)  To  relieve,  by  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece 
of  work  ;  as,  "  to  speU  the  pump." 

Bp£LiIj,  v.  71.  To  form  words  of  letters ;  to  read ;  to  read 
unskilfully. 

Bf£ll'boOnd,*  a.  Bound  by  a  spell ;  enchanted.  Qu.  Rev. 

Sp£i,l'er,*  71.  One  who  apells.  .4sA. 

Sp£ll'in&,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  spells  ;  orthography. 

Spfiiilj'iNG-BoOK,*  (-buk)  71.  A  book  for  teaching  orthog- 
raphy ;  an  elementary  school-book.  Mavor. 

SpEll'-stCpped,*  (-st5pt)  a.  Stopped  by  a  spell.  Shak. 

fSpfiLT,  v.n.  [spalteny  Ger.]  To  split ;  to  break.  Mortimer. 

Bp^liT,  n.  [spelta,  L. ;  speU,  Sax. ;  spelte^  Teut.]  A  kind  of 
grain  or  wheat:  —  a  mineral.  Bailey.  See  Spalt. 

Bf£l'ter,  iu  The  commercial  name  for  zinc;  impure 
zinc. 

fSpfiNCE,  n.  [despence,  old  Fr.]  A  battery;  a  larder;  a 
store-room.  Chaucer. 

Sp£n'c:ier,  71.  [fA  butler  J  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  without 
skirts,  named  from  an  £arl  Spencer.  Smart. 

8p£nd,  V,  a.  [i.  SPENT ;  pp.  spending,  spent.]  To  con- 
sume ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste  ;  to  bestow  as  expense  ;  to 
expend  ;  to  lay  out ;  to  exhaust ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  bestow 
for  any  purpose;  to  effuse;  to  squander;  to  lavish;  to 
pass  away  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  harass. 

Bp£nd,  v.  n.  To  make  expense  ;  to  prove  in  the  use;  to  be 
lost  or  wasted  ;  to  be  employed  for  any  use. 

SpltND^ER,  71.  One  who  spends ;  a  lavisher. 

Sp£nd'jn&,  71.  Act  of  consuming  or  expending. 

Sp£nd'thrIft,  71.  One  who  spends  lavishly ;  a  prodigal. 

Sp£nt'-b5.ll,*  71.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass  through 
it.  Crabb. 

|SpteR,*  V.  a.  To  shut  or  bar  up.  Shak. 

fSPE'R^-BLE,  a,  [sperabilisy  h.)  That  may  be  hoped.  Bacoiu 

tSPE'R^TE,  a.  [speraiMs,  L.]  Hoped  for.  Bacon. 

dPERE,  V.  a.  [i.  spEBED  \pp.  sPERrNQ,  sPEHED.l  To Inquiro ; 
to  ask ;  to  search  or  pry  into.  Qower.  [Local,  England.] 

Sper'GV-LA,*  71.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  spurry.  P,  Cyc. 

Sperm,  n.  [spenne,  Fr. ;  sperma,  L.]  Seed;  seed  of  ani- 
mals;  spawn:  —  a  substance  obtained  from  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales :  —  incorrectly  used  for  spermaceU. 

Bper-MA-ce'T|,  [sper-rafi-se'te,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  spSr-mj- 
alt'?,  S.  J.  E.  K^  71.  [L.,  "  sperm  of  whale."]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  oil  found  in  the  head  of  several  spe- 
cies of  whales,  employed  for  making  candles  and  oint- 
ments. 

SpEr-ma-ce'TJ,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  spermaceti. 
^rmstronff. 

Sper-mXt'jc,        I  a.  [spermatique,  Fr.]  Belatmg  to,  or  cod- 

Bper-mSt'J  c^L,  \     slating  of,  sperm ;  seminal. 

fSPER'M*-TlZE,tJ.  n.  To  yield  seed.  Browne, 


Sp5R-mXt'P-CELE,  [sp^r-mWg-sei,  FT.  K.  5-n.  Wb.  j  spUt 

m9i-t9-s61,  Ja. ,' sper-mMi?-sel', -flsA,  Jb/i7wo7..1  ti.  lanipfjo 

and  jffjA/j.]'  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  swelling  of  the  testicles. 
Sp^R-M^-TOL'0-<?¥,*  71.  A  treatise  on  sperm  Dungliaon. 
SpeBtmId' f-&My*  n.    [ai:ipfia,]    (Bot.)  A  kind  of  small 

seed-vessel ;  an  akenium.  Brande. 
Sper-m6i*'9-^Ist,  71.  [(TTrepuoXdyos.]  One  who  gathers  or 

treats  of  seeds.  Bailey.  [rJ 
•fSPJERSE,  r.a.  [sparsuSjli^  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter.  Spenser 
fSPfiT,  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  ;  to  spit.  Barret. 
■fSPfiT,  71.  Spittle.  Lovelace. 
Spew,  (spu)  v.  a.    [speiwan^  Goth. ;  apewuDcn,  Ger.]    [» 

SPEWED  ;  pp.  SPEWING,  SPEWED.]  To  vomit ;  to  eject,  ai 

from  the  mouth  ;  to  expectorate ;  to  eject  with  nausea  oi 

loathing.  Dryden,  [Low  or  antiquated.] 
Spew,  (spii)  v.  ti.  To  vomit ;  to  ease  the  stomach.  B.  Jonaon 
Spew'?r,  (spa'er)  71.  One  who  spews.  Todd. 
Spew'ing,  (spu'jng)  n.  Act  of  vomiting.  Hah.  ii. 
Spew'Vi  (spu'?)  0,.  Wet;  foggy.  Mortimer.  [Local,  Eng.J 
SphX^'^-late,  (sfSs'^-lat)  7j.  a.  [sphacelus,  h.]  [i.  sphac«- 

LATBD  ;  pp.  SPHACELATING,  SPHACELATED.]  To  affeCt  Witil 

gangrene.  Sharp, 

SphX9'¥-late,  (sfas'e-lat)  v.  n.  To  mortify;  to  suffen 
gangrene.  Sharp. 

SpHA9^:q:-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Withered;  dead.  Loudon. 

SPHJS.9':E-Lds,  (sfas'e-lus)  n.  [acpaKcXoi.]  (_Med.)  A  gan- 
grene: a  mortification.  Wiseman.  [uuti 

Sph-ER'V-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral.  Dana.  See  SpHBr.' 

SPHAG-'NgM,*7i.(Bo(.)  A  genus  of  mosses  ;  bog-moss.  Crabb, 

Sphene,*  71.  [ff^TJi.]  A  wedge.  —  (Min.)  An  ore  or  oxide 
of  titanium.  Brande. 

Sphe'noId,*  71.  [o-prji/.]  (Jinai.)  A  bone  at  the  base  of  th** 
cranium.  Dunglison. 

SPHE'NblD,*a.  Wedge-shaped;  noting  a  boneof  the  head ; 
sphenoidal.  Brande. 

Sph?-no1d'^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sphenoid;  wedge- 
shaped.  Dunglison. 

Sphere,  (sfer)  ti.  [Fr. ;  sphcera^  L. ;  a^aXpaj  Gr.]  A  solid 
body  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
diameter,  or  a  solid  body  bounded  by  a  surface  of  which 
every  point  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre  within  ;  a 
globe  ,  the  earth  ;  a  star  ;  a  planet ;  the  concave  expanse 
of  the  heavens: — orb;  circuit  of  motion:  —  province; 
compass  of  knowledge,  action,  or  influence. — (,^stron.) 
The  concave  expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears  to 
the  eye  as  the  interior  surface  of  a  sphere.  —  (Qeog.)  A 
representation  of  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  a  globe, 
which  has  also  represented  on  it  an  assemblage  of  circles 
showing  the  positions  of  tha  equator,  ecliptic,  meridians, 
parallels  of  latitude,  &c. 

Sphere,  v,  a.  [i.  sphered;  pp.  sphetung,  sphered.]  To 
place  in  a  sphere  ;  to  make  round.  Milton. 

Sph£r'ic,        i  a.  [sph^rique^  Fr.]  Relating  to,  orformed  as, 

Spu£R'l-CAli,  }  a  sphere  ;  round  ;  orbicular;  globular.— 
Spherical  trigonometry^  the  science  of  spherical  triangles 

Sph£r'i-c^l-L¥,  fsf  6r'e-kal-le)  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  sphere 

SPH£R'i-CAli-N£ss,  71.  Roundness;  sphericity. 

Sphe-rI^'j-tv,  (sfe-rxs'e-te)  71.  Quality  of  being  spherical , 
rotundity  ;  globosity  ;  roundness. 

SphjSr'jcs,  (sfer'jks)  n.  The  doctrine  and  properties  of  the 
sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  diflferent  circles  described  on  its  surface  ;  the 
science  of  spherical  triangles  ;  spherical  trigonometry. 

Sphe'roId,  (sfe'rdid)  n.  {a<i>aXpa  and  i16oqJ]  A  body  ob- 
long or  oblate,  approaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere.  Cheyne. 
A  solid  body  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes ;  a  body  resembling  a  sphere,  but  ob- 
late or  prolate. 

Sphi:-r61d'al,  (sf^-rBid'^l)  )  a.  Having  the  form  n* 

SPHE-RolD'j-CAL,  (sfe-rSid'^-ksil)  J     a  spheroid,  .ddams 

Sphe-roId'j-ty,  71.  duality  of  being  spheroidal.  Mason. 

Sphe-r6m'e-ter,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  small  bodies,  Uie  curvature  ot  optical  glass- 
es, iScc.  Brande.  [  Cheyne. 

SPHfiR'OLE,  (sfer'ul)  ti.    UphBrulaj  L.]    A  little  sphere. 

Sph£r'V-lite,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  Obsidian,  or  pearl-stone,  in 
rounded  grains.  Brande. 

fSpHE'RV,  (sfe're)  a.  Spherical ;  round.  Milton. 

SpHIG-mSm'^-TER,*  71.  See  Sphygmometer.  Brande. 

SphIwc'ter,  (sfinfc'ter)  71.  [L.]  (.anat.)  A  name  of  sev- 
eral muscles,  which  close  or  contract  the  orifices  which 
they  surround. 

SphInx,  (sfSnks)  ti.  [ir<piyl.]  A  fabled  monster,  in  Egypt, 
having  the  face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

SphrX<^'ID,*  n.  (Min.)  An  ochreoua  clay.  Smart. 

SPHRA-<?-i8'Tlcs,*  71.  pi.  [crtbpayis^']  The  knowledge  01 
study  of  seals  and  autographs.  R.  Park, 

SpH¥G-m6m'e-ter,*7i.  [o-0vy^rfj  and  fitrpoi'.]  (Med.)  An 
instrument  for  counting  arterial  pulsations,  and  on« 
which  renders  the  action  of  the  pulse  visible  to  the  eye 
Scudamore. 

tSpi'^L,  71.  [e^ial,  Fr.l  A  spy  ;  a  watcher :  —  watch.  Bacon. 

SpFca,*  n.  [L.J  (Bot.)  A  spike ;  a  species  of  inflores- 
cence. Crabb. 
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*Pf'c^TE,*fl.  (Bot)  Having  spikes  or  eara.  Loudon 

S»  fC-CA'TO*  [It.]  (JlfM.)  Directing  a  division  of  the  notes 
irom  each  other,  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner,  Crabb, 

8picE,  Ti.  [espicfts,  old  Fr.]  A  vegetable  production, fragrant 
to  the  smell,  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ,  that  which  gives 
llavor  or  pungency  ;  an  aromatic  substance  used  in  sauces. 
—  [esp^ce,  Fr.j  A  very  small  quantity  j  a  sample  j  a  speci- 
men. Slialc 

6PICE,  V.  a,  [u  SPICED  ;  pp.  spicing,  spiced.]  To  season 
with  spice  ;  to  mix  with  aromatic  bodies ;  to  season. 

Bpice'Xp-ple,*  7u  The  name  of  an  apple.  Jlsh. 

Bpxc'er,  n.  One  who  spices  or  deals  in  spices. 

Bprc?R-V,  n.  [espiceriBj  old  Fr.]  Spices  collectively  ;  a  re- 
pository of  spices. 

Spjce'wood,*  (-wild)  n.  An  American  shrub  or  small 
tree.  Farm.  Eacy. 

Spi'cj-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  spicy.  Dr,  Allen, 

BPJ^'iNe,*  71.  The  act  of  seasoning  with  spices. 

fSPiCK,  7U  A  spike  ;  a  tenter. —  Spick-and-span ^  as,  ^^spick- 
and-span  new,"  that  is,  quite  new.  Hudibras.  —  "  i^icfc- 
andrspan  is  fresh  from  the  spike  ur  tenter  and  frames." 
JVares.  —  ad.  With  glossy  freshness.  Butler. 

Spick^nel,  n.  A  perennial  plant  j  bear-wort  j  apignel. 

tfPI-cosE',*  or  SPi'coys,*  a.  Having  ears  like  corn ;  points 
ed.  Jish. 

fSPi-c6s'f-TV,  Tt.  [spica^  L.]  The  quality  of  being  spiked. 
Bailey. 

SfIc' u-L^-,*  n,  [L.]  pi.  sFlc'v-i'-^'  (BoU)  A  small  spike. 
Crabb. 

SpIc'v-late,  v.  a,  [spwulof  L.]  To  make  sharp  at  the 
point.  Mason. 

Spi'cy,  a.  Relating  to,  or  abounding  in,  spice  j  aromatic; 
having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

Spi'dee,  n.  An  animal  that  spins  a  web  for  flies.  There 
are  various  species  of  spiders,  (popularly  called  insects j)  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  animals  called  arachnids.  —  A 
kitchen  utensil ;  a  sort  of  stewpan :  — the  form  of  a  spi- 
der ;  a  small  ball  of  pith  cut  in. 

Bpi'd]?r-CAtch-er,  7i.  A  bird. 

BpI'djbr-like,  a.  Resembling  a  spider  in  shape  or  quality. 

Spi'D^R-SHfiLJL,*  71.  A  Species  of  the  murer-shell,  HilL 

BpI'der-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

SpIg'nel,  71.  A  perennial  plant,  of  different  species, 

Bpf&'QT,  n.  A  pin  or  peg  to  stop  a  faucet  in  a  cask, 

Spj-GiJR'NEL,*  71.  (£71^.  law)  The  sealer  of  the  king's 
writs.   Whishaw. 

Bpike,  n.  [spica^  L.]  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain  ;  a  species  of 
inflorescence,  as  in  wheat,  rye,  &;c. ;  a  shoot:  —  a  small 
species  of  lavender:  —  a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood:  — 
a  long  rod  of  iron  sharpened. 

fiPiKE,  V.  a.  [i.  spiked;  pp.  spiking,  spiked.]  To  fasten 
with  spikes  ;  to  set  with  spikes  ;  to  step  with  spikes,  as 
the  vent  of  a  cannon  ;  to  make  sharp  at  the  end. 

Bpiked,  (spikt)  a.  Formed  with,  or  having,  spikes. 

Bpike'Ij^t,*  n.  A  little  spike.  (£o£.)  One  of  a  great  many 
small  spikes  collected  in  a  mass,  as  in  grass.  P.  Cyc. 

Bpike'nard,  [spjk'nitrd,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
spik'njrd,  E,  Wb,  Elphinston.']  n.  [spica  7uirdi,L.]  A  per- 
ennial plant  or  shrub ;  the  oil  or  b^sam  produced  from 
the  plant. 

Bpi'kv,  a.  Having  spikes ;  having  a  sharp  point.  Dyer. 

Bpile,'''  iu  a  wooden  peg  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor  j 
a  spill ;_  a  spigot.  Brocketi. 

Bpile'hole,*  n.  Air-hole  of  a  cask;  hole  for  a  spile, 
Forby. 

BpIl'I-kIn§,*  71.  pi.  A  set  of  small  ivory  instruments  used 
in  playing  games.  Mason. 

BpIll,  n,  xspijlm^  Teut.]  A  small  shiver  of  wood ;  a  peg  to 
stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  ;  a  spile :  —  a  thin  bar  of  iron.  Carew. 
A  small  quantity  of  money.  Ayliffe. 

BpIll,  -0.  a.  [spzZ^n,  Sax. ;  spiXleii,  D.]  [i.  spilt  or  spilled  ; 
pp.  SPILLING,  spilt  ot  SPILLED.]  To  shed ;  to  lose  by  shed- 
ding ;  to  pour  out ;  to  throw  away. 

Bplfiiii,  V.  71.  To  waste  ;  to  be  shed ;  to  be  lost  by  being 
shed.  —  To  spUl  a  sail,  (JVauL)  to  discharge  the  wind 
from  it. 

BpIll'er,  71.  One  who  spills:  —  a  kind  of  fishing-line. 

SpIlt,  i.  &  p.  from  Spill.  See  Spill. 

^SPtLTH,  71.  Any  thing  spilt  or  poured  out.  Shak. 

SpIh,  v.  a.  [spinnanj  Goth. ;  spinnan^  Sax. ;  spinnen^  Ger.  8f 
D.J  [t.  SPUN  OT  span;  pp.  spinning,  spun.  —  Span  is  now 
obsolete.]  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads  ;  to  form, 
as  by  spinning :  —  to  extend  to  a  great  length  ;  to  protract ; 
to  form  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  out  tediously :  —  to  put  into  a 
turning  motion,  as  a  boy's  top  ;  to  twirl. 

BpINjTj.ti.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spinning;  to  twirl :  —  to 
gush  or  issue  in  a  small  stream:  —  to  whirl  round  by 
resLSon  of  force,  iis  a  top. 

Bp|-na'ceovs,*  (-shiis)  a.  Noting  a  class  of  plants  includ- 
ing spinach.  fV.  Ency. 

BpIn'^ch,  71.  [spiTWcAifl,  L.]  A  garden  plant,  cultivated  for 
the  table :  —  written  also  rpinage. 

BplN'^g^E,  7U  A  garden  plant ;  same  as  spinach. 

BFl'N4.ii,  a.  [sptTuz,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  spine  or  back-bone. 


SpIn'dle,  %  The  pin  or  rod  used  in  spinning  by  which 
the  thread  is  twisted,  and  on  which  it  is  wound : — any 
slender,  pointed  rod  :  —  along,  slender  stalk.  —  {Oeom.)h 
solid  generated  by  the  evolution  of  a  curve  line  about  Itl 
base. 

SpIn'dle,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  grow  like  a  spindle.  Bocotu 

SplN'DLE-L£&aED,  (spln'dl-lggd)  )  a.   Having  long 

SpXn'dle-shXnked,  (spin'dl-shSlngkt)  {  slender  legs 
Tatler. 

SpIn'dle-shXnks,*  71.  Thin  limbs:  —  a  tall,  slender  per 
son.  Jamieson.  [Vulgar.] 

SpIn'dle-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  spindle 
Smart. 

SplN'Di.E-SHEijii,*  n.  A  species  of  buccinum.  Ash. 

SpfN'DLE-TREE,  71.  Prickwood  ;  a  shrub.  Evelyn. 

SpIn'dle-worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  An  insect  fatal  to  soma 
plants.  Farm..  Ency. 

SplN'DLjNa,*  j7.  a.  Shooting  into  a  small  stalk  ,  ong  anf" 
slender.  Aslu 

Spine,  n,  {spina^  L.]  The  back-bone;  vertebra  :  —  a  Ivgt 
thorn,  of  woody  substance. 

Spined,*  (spind)  a.  Having  spines.  Pennant. 

Spi'nel,  [spi'nel,  fV.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  spin'^l,  S.  E.  Sm. ;  spj-nfil', 
Brande.]  n.  A  species  of  ruby,  of  various  colors,  as  red, 
brown,  yellow,  and  blue. 

SpIn'el-lane,*  n.  {Min.)  A  dodecahedral  variety  of  zeo- 
lite. Brande. 

Sp}-pr£LLE',*  ih  (JJfiTi.)  A  crystallized  ruby;  a,  spinet. 
Brande. 

Sp1-n£:s'cenx,*  a.  Becoming  hard  and  thorny.  Smart. 

SpIn'et,  or  Spi-n£t',  [spin'et,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Wb.i  spe- 
n5t',  S.  J.  K.  Sm.  £.]  n.  [^pme££a.  It. ;  espijiette,  old  Fr.]  A 
musical  stringed  instrument,  with  keys  like  a  harpsi- 
chord :  —  originally  called  the  couched  harp. 

fSpi'NET,  71.  [^inetumj  L.]  A  small  wood,  or  a  place  of  bri- 
ers and  hnshes.  B.  Jonson.  —  Written  also ^itl^,  and  spinny* 

SPI-NiF'ER-otJs,  a.  [spma  and  fero,  L.]  Bearing  thorns. 

SprNj-NJEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  spiny.  CiiapmanM 

SpIwk,  (spingk)  71.  A  finch  ;  a  bird.  Harte. 

SpIn'ner,  7u  One  who  spins :  —  an  organ  for  spinning,  as 
in  an  insect:  —  a  spider;  the  garden-spider,  with  long, 
jointed  legs. 

SpIk'ner-v,*  n.  A  place  where  spinning  is  performed;  a 
mill  for  spinning,  P.  Cyc. 

SpIn'ning,*  71.  The  business  or  work  of  a  spinner. 

SplN'NiNG-JfiN-Ny,*  71.  A  complicated  machine  for  spin- 
ning cotton.  McCuUach. 

SpKn'ning-Wheel,  71.  A  machine  for  ginning, 

SpIn'nV,  a.  Small ;  slender.  Mortimer,  [R,] 

SpI-n6s'i-T¥,  71.  State  of  being  thorny  ;  perplexity.  More 

SPi'NOys,  a.  [spinosus,  L.]  Thorny;  full  of  thorns ;  spiny 

HSpIn'q-zi^m,*  [spin'9-zizm,  K. ;  spl'ii9-2izm,  Snu  fVb.  f 
spe-no'zizm,  Brande.]  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  Ben- 
edict Spinoza,  a  Jew,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1632.  His  system,  which  is  pantheistic,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  work  on  Ethics.  "He  deduces,  by  strictly  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  froiv  a  few  axioms,  the  well-known 
principles,  'that  there  can  be  no  substance  but  God; 
whatever  is,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
without  God.'  "  Brande. 

||SpIn^Q-zI$t,*  n.  One  who  holds  the  system  of  Spinoza 
Ed.  Ency. 

SpYn'stibr,  n.  A  woman  who  spins.  ShaJc.-^(La-w)  An  un- 
married woman.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

SpI'n'stry,  n.  The  work  of  spinning.  MUton.  [R.] 

SpYh'there,*  71.  (Mi7i.)  A  mineral  of  a  greenish-gray  col- 
or. Brande. 

SpIn'ule,*  71.  A  small  spine   Hill. 

SplN-v-l-fis'c^NT,*  a.  Producing  small  spines.  Loudon 

SpXn-v-LOSE',*  a.  Covered  with  small  spines.  Loudon. 

SPl'Hy,  a.  [«pi7ui,  L  ]  Thorny  ;  briery  ;  perplexed ;  diffi- 
cult; spinous. 

tSPl'NVi  or  fSPl'N'NY,  7t.  A  small  wood.  Todd.  See  Spinet 

SpIr'a-cle,  orSpT'R^-CLE,  [spir'9-kl,  JV.  J.  F.Ja.  Wb.j 
spi'r^i-kl,  S.  P.  E.  K,  Sm.  R,]  n.  [spiraculumf  L.]  A  breath 
ing-hole  ;  a  vent ;  a  pore  ;  a  small  aperture. 

SFi-RJE'4f*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shrubs 
Crabb. 

Spi'RAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Winding ;  circularljr  involved,  like  a 
screw.  —  (Geo7)i,)  Noting  a  curve,  which  continually  re- 
cedes from  a  centre  or  pole,  while  it  continues  to  revolve 
about  it. 

Spi'RAL,*  n.  A  circularly  involved  form  or  curve.  Ec.  Reo 

SpI'RAL-ly,  ad.  In  a  spiral  form.  Ray. 

fSPl-RA^TlpN,  71,  [spiratioj  L.]  Breathing.  Barrow. 

Spire,  n.  [Fr. ;  spira^  It.  Sf  L.]  A  curve  or  spiral  linef 
any  thing  wreathed  or  contorted  ;  a  curl ;  a  twist ;  a 
wreath:  —  any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  round,  long 
pyramid: — an  erection  above  the  tower  of  a  church 
which  diminishes  gradually  as  it  rises;  a  steeple:  —  the 
top  or  uppermost  point. 

fSpiRE,  V.  n.  To  shoot  up.  Drayton.  To  breathe.  ShensUmA. 

fSPlRE,  V.  a.  To  shoot  forth.  Spenser. 

Spired,  (spird)  a.  Having  a  steeple  or  spire.  Ma&oiu 
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(Oeol.)  An  extinct  genus  of  mollusks. 


■8  mdct 

»Pl.i'|T,  [si'Tr'it,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  «.  Wb. ;  apSr'jt,  S.] 
n.  miriet*.<,  L.  ;  esprit,  Fr.]  [tBreath.  iJactm.]  An  intelli- 
gent being  imperceptible  to  the  corporeal  senses  ;  an  ini- 
matenal  substance  j  an  intellectual  being;  the  soul  of 
man;  an  apparition  :  — temper  ;  habitual  disposition  of 
mind  J  ardor;  courage;  elevation;  vehemence  of  mind  ; 
life  ;  energy  ;  animation  :  —genius  ;  v)(,'or  of  mind  ;  turn 
of  mmd  ;  power  of  mind,  moral  or  intellectual :  — intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  distinct  from  the  body:— sen- 
timent ;  perception  ;  eagerness  ;  desire  :  —  a  man  of  activ- 
ity ;  aman  of  life,  fire,  and  enterprise  :  —  that  which  gives 
vigor  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mmd  :  —  essential  quality ;  es- 
sence ;  any  thing  eminently  refined  :  — an  inflammable 
liquor  produced  by  distillatum,  as  brandy,  rum,  whiskey, 
&;c. ;  intoxicating  liquor. — pi.  Inflammable  liquors  obtained 
by  dislillation,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  &c. ;  ardent 
spirits:  —  animation;  vivacity. —  Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol. 

—  Spirit  kvel^  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  spirit  of  wine 
or  distilled  water,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends. 

05"  "  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i,  in  this  word  and 
all  its  compounds,  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of  e  in  merit  ,• 
but  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  re- 
stored the  i  to  its  true  sound ;  and  now  spirit  sounded  as 
if  written  sperit  bep;ins  to  grow  vulgar."  fValker. 
BpIr'IT,  v.  a.  [spiritare.  It.]  [i.  spirited;  pp.  spiriting, 
SPIRITED.]    To  excite  ;  to  encourage  j  to  inspirit.  Swiji. 

—  To  spirit  away,  to  entice  or  take  away.  .BrbuthnoU 
JSpIr'}X-^l-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  the  breath.  Holder. 
BpTr'jt-ed,  a.  Lively  ;  vivacious  ;  full  of  fire  or  spirit 
8p1r'it-i:d-ly,  ad.  In  a  lively  or  spirited  manner. 
BpIr'}T-ed-n£ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  spirited.  Addison. 
rSPlR'jT-FOL,  a.  Lively  ;  full  of  spirit ;  spirited.  J3sh. 
TSpIr'jt-fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  sprightly  or  lively  manner. 
tSplR'iT-rOii-NEss,  71.  Sprightliness ;  liveliness.  Harvey. 
SpTr'it-In&,*  n.  Act  of  inspiriting.  Shak. 
SpIr'JT-LXmp,*  n.  A  lamp  in  which  spirit  is  used  instead 

of  oil.  Phil.  Mag. 

SpIR''IT-l£ss,  a.  Devoid  of  spirit,  vigor,  or  courage  ;  de- 
pressed ;  discouraged;  dull;  lifeless. 

SptR'lT-LJBss-LV,  ad.  Without  spirit.  More. 

SptR'{T-L£ss-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  spiritless. 

SpfRrf-To' so,*  or  Ctflf  SpTr' i-to,*  [It.]  (^us.)  Notinga 
movement  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  manner.  Brajide. 

SplR';T-otJs,  a.  Partaking  of  spirit;  refined;  ardent;  ac- 
tive ;  spirituous.  Milton. 

SpIr'JT-oDs-nEss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  spiritous.  Boyle. 

SpIr'Jts,*  71.  See  Spirit. 

Sp1r'JT-stYr-r|no,*  a.  Rousing  the  spirit.  Shak. 

SpIR^Jt-V-*!')  (spir'it-yy-^il)  a.  [spirituel,  Fr.]  Having,  or  par- 
taking of,  the  nature  of  spirit  ^  relating  to  the  spirit,  mind, 
oraoul;  distinct  from  matter;  immaterial  ;  incorporeal ; 
mental;  intellectual: — not  gross  ;  refined  from  external 
things: — holy;  heavenly  ;  not  secular  ;  not  lay  ;  not  sen- 
sual;  not  temporal:  —  relating  to  the  things  of  heaven  ; 
ecclesiastical;  religious. 

SpIr'jt-v-a1i-1§m,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  spiritual ;  spir- 
itual nature  or  doctrine  .  —  tiiat  system,  (as  opposed  to  ma- 
terialismj)  accordingto  which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul, 
or  self; — that  which  is  called  the  external  world,  being 
either  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself  The 
former  is  the  spiritualism  of  Berkeley ;  the  latter,  that  of 
Fichte.  Brande. 

BpIr'JT-V-al-Ist,  71.  One  who  is  devoted  to  spiritual 
things;  one  whose  employment  is  spiritual: — one  who 
adheres  to  spiritualism. 

SpIr-JT-V-Xl'i-TV,  (spir-it-yu-ai'e-te)  n.  [spiritualiti,  Fr.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  spiritual  ;  spiritual  nature;  de- 
votion to  spiritual  objects  and  interests  :-i- immateriality ; 
essence,  distinct  from  matter:  —  pure  devotion: — that 
which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastic. 

BpIR-IT  v-AL-|-ZA,'TiON,t.  Act  of  spiritualizing.  Chamhera. 

SPlR'lT-y-Aii-iZE,  V.  a.  [spiritualiser,  Fr.]  [i.'  spiritual- 
ized ;    pp.    8P1BITUALIZ1KG,    SPIRITUALIZED.]      To    purify 

from  the  feculence  of  the  world  ;  to  render  spiritual:  — 
to  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to.  —  (Chem.)  To  raise  by  dis- 
tillation ;  to  extract  inflammable  spirit  from. 

SpIb'IT-V-al-iz-er,*  n.  One  who  spiritualizes.  Warburton. 

BPlR'|T-V-AL-LY,'arf.  In  a  spiritual  manner;  mentally. 

tSPtR'lT-V-AL-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  body;  the  clergy.  Skak. 
SpIr-it-V-os'i-ty,  n.  Spirituousness.  Cudworth. 

Sp1r'IT~V-oOs,  (spir'jt-yu-Ds)  a.  [spiritueux,  Fr.]  Partaking 
of  spirit,  particularly  of  distilled  spirit ;  ardent ;  inflam- 
mable ;  alcoholic  ;  spiritous.  —  Spirituous  liquor,  a  distilled 
liquor,  or  spirit,  which  contains  alcohol,  and  is  intoxi- 
cating. .  . 

SPlR'iT-v-oi^s-Nfiss,  n.  auality  of  being  spirituous. 

£piRT,  V.  71.  [i.  SPIRTED  ;  pp.  spirting,  SPIRTED.]  To  spriug 
or  stream  out,  as  a  fluid ;  to  stream  out  by  intervals  Ba- 
con.  Written  also  spurt. 

BpiRT,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  in  a  jet.  Dryden. 

Bp'iRT,  n.  Sudden  ejection  j  sudden  and  short  effort. 


tSpYR'TLE, «.  a.  To  spirt.  Drayton. 

SPi'RV}  a.  Pyramidal ;  wreathed  ;  curled  ;  epiral    Drydem 

fSpISS,  a.  [spissus,  L.j  Close  ;  firm ;  thick,  Brerewooa. 

BPts'SA-T^D,*  a.  Thickened  ;  thick  ;  gross.   Warburton. 

SfIs^si-tude,  n,  Grossness  ;  thickness.  Bacon. 

SpIt,  71.  [spit^  D.]  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  roasted  t 

—  such  a  depth  of  earth  as  a  spade  pierces  at  once. 
SptT,  V.  a.   [speten,  Teut.]  [i.  spitted  ;  pp.  spitting,  8FI» 

TED.]  To  put  upon  a  spit ;  to  thrust  through. 
SpIt,  v.  a,   [i.  spit  or  spat  ;  pp.  spitting,  bpit  or  spittew 

—  Spai  and  spitten  are  growing  obsolete.]  To  eject  froM 
the  mouth  ;  to  throw  out. 

SpIt,  v.  n.  To  throw  out  spittle  or  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

SpIt,  71.  What  is  thrown  from  the  mouth  ;  spittle. 

tSplT'JiL,  71.  A  charitable  foundation;  a  lazar-bouse:  — « 
hospital,  of  which  the  word  is  an  abbreviation  or  corrup- 
tion. Johnson 

tSplT'^L-HoOsE,*?!.  A  hospital.  Shak. 

Sp]fT'B6x,*  n,  A  box  to  spit  in  ;  a  spittoon.  Baker, 

SpItch'c6ck,  V,  a.  [i.  spitchcocked;  pp.  spitchcock- 
iNG,  SPITCHCOCKED.]  To  Split  au  oel  lengthwise,  and 
broil  it.  King. 

Sp1tch'c6ck,  n.  An  eel  spitchcocked.  Decker. 

Spite,  n.  [spijt,  D. ;  despit,  old  Fr.]  Malice ;  rancor ;  hate ; 
malignity;  malevolence.  —  In  spite  of,  notwithstanding; 
in  defiance  of. 

Spite,  v.  a.  [i.  spited  ;  pp.  spiting,  spited,]  To  treat  ma- 
liciously ;  to  vex ;  to  thwart  malignantly ;  to  fill  with 
spite  ;  to  ofiend.  Shak. 

SpiTE'FtJL,  o.  Full  of  spite;  malicious;  malignant. 

Spite'fOl-lv,  ad.  Maliciously;  malignantly.  Waller. 

SpiTE/_Ft)L-NJ3SS,  71.  (Quality  of  being  Spiteful ;  malice. 

SpIt'fire,*  71.  An  angry  or  irascible  person.  Congreve. 

SpIt'rAck,*  71.  A  rack  to  hang  spits  upon.   W,  Ency. 

Sp¥t't:^d,  a.  Shot  out  into  length,  as  a  deer's  horn.  Baemt, 

SpIt'ter,  71.  One  who  spits  :  —  a  young  deer.  Barret, 

jSpTt'tle,  n.  A  hospital,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption  or  ab 
breviation  ;  spital.  B.  Jonson.  See  Spital. 

SpIt'tle,  n.  Moisture  of  the  mouth  ;  saliva. 

tSPiT'TLY,  a.  Slimy;  full  of  spittle.  Cotgrave-. 

Spit-t66n',*  71.  A  box  or  vessel  to  spit  in.  Ec.  Rev. 

Spix'vfiN-pM,  n.  Venom  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Hooker, 

SplXnj0H'N|c,*  a.  (.^nat.)  Relating  to  the  viscera.  Dutk 
glison. 

SplXnj0H-n6l'o-9^y,  (splSngk-nSKp-Je)  n.  [air'hayxYa.  and 
Ad^off.]  The  doctrine  of  the  visceraj  a  treatise  on  the 
bowels.  Hoblyn. 

SplXsh,  v.  a.  [plaska,  Swed.]  [i.  splashed  ;  pp.  9PLas»< 
iNG,  SPLASHED.]  To  dash  or  spatter  with  a  liquid,  as  dirty 
water.  Prior. 

SplXsh,  71.  Water  or  mud  as  thrown  up  from  a  puddle; 
noise  of  throwing  water.  Todd. 

SPliAsH'y,  a.  Full  of  dirty  water  ;  apt  to  bespatter.  JbAnstm* 

SplXt't^r,*  V,  n.  To  make  a  noise  as  in  water.  Jamieson, 

SplXt'TER-dXsh,*  n.  An.  uproar  ;  a  sputter.  Jamieson. 

Splay,  (spla)  v.  a.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoul. 
der-bone  :  — to  slope  or  incline,  Francis. 

jSpIjAY,  (spla) -y.  a.  For  display.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Splay,  (spla)  a.  Displayed  ;  spread  ;  sloping ;  turned  out- 
ward ;  as,  a  splay  foot,  i.  e.,  a  foot  turned  outwards. 

Splay,*  n.  A  sloping  surface.  Francis. 

Splay'-foot,  (spla'fat)  I  a.  Having  the  foot  turne* 

Splay'-FOOT-ED,  (spla'fut-ed)  \      outward.  Machin. 

Splay'-moCth,  71.  A  wide,  deformed  mouth.  Dryden. 

SPLAY'-M60THED,*a.  Having  a  wide  mouth.  Jtsh. 

Spleen,  n.  [splen,  L. ;  mrXfiv,  Gr.]  A  spongy  viscus,  of  an 
oval  firm,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown  ;  the  milt ;  a  soft 
part  of  the  viscera,  the  fancied  seat  of  melancholy,  anger, 
and  vexation:  —  anger;  spite;  ill-humor,  inconstancy; 
caprice  ;  melancholy  ;  hypochondriasis ;  a  fit  of  passion, 
[flmmoderate  merriment.  Shak.] 

SpLEENED,  (splend)  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen.  Arb^if.hnoU 

Spleen'fOl,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fretful  ;  melancholy ; 
splenetic.  Shak.  [See  Splenish. 

SPLiiEN'iSH,  a.    Fretful ;   melancholy  ;  spleeny.   B.  HalL 

fSPEEN'L^ss,  a.  Kind  ;  gentle  ;  mild.  Chopman.       [plant 

SpleI^n'wort,   (splen' wUrt)   n.    Miltwort ;   a   perennial 

Spleen'v,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  gloomy.  Skak. 

BVLtf^'Ffi:*  n.  A  wet  cloth  for  washing  a  sore.   Crabb. 

Splen'dent,  a.  [^splendens,  h.l  Shining;  glossy;  bright; 
resplendent ;  splendid.  Wotton. 

SplIsn'did,  a.  [splendidusj  L.]  Having  splendor;  showy; 
magnificent;  brilliant;  conspicuous;  pompous. 

Splen'did-ly,  od.  In  a  splendid  manner;  magnificently. 

Spl*£n't)ID-n£S3,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  splendid.  Boyle, 

Spl£n'd<?R,  71.  [^splendeur,  Fr. ;  splendor,  L.]  Great  bright- 
ness ;  brilliancy  ;  lustre  ;  magnificence  ;  pomp. 

fSpLltN'DROVS,  a.  Having  splendor ;  splendid.  Drayton. 

SpLiSN'E-TiC,  [splSn'e-tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb 
sple-nSt'ik,  S.  Ash."]  a.  [spldnitique,  Fr.]    Troubled  with 
the  spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  sulk-n  ;  gloomy. 

Spl£n']5-tIc,  71.  A  splenetic  person.  Taller.  A  inedicin* 
for  the  spleen. 

Spl?-n£t'i-c^l,  a.  Same  as  sp^CTictic.  Wotton. 
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i*L?-nEt',  cal-LV,*  od.  In  a  splenetic  manner.  Alexa-n^ 
ier.  \yey. 

(SPLftN'jo,  a.  [splcniqm,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  spleen.  Har- 

fSPLfiN'l-CAL,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  spleen  ;  splenic.  Jlsh. 

BplILn'ish,  o.  Fretful ;  peevish ;  spleenish.  Drayton.  [R.] 

BPLE-Ni'Tis,*  71.  [tnrXrivLTis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  spleen.  Brande. 

tSPLfiN'j-TlrE,  a.  Hot ;  fiery  ;  peevish  ;  splenetic.  Shak. 

ePLi!:N-i:-ZA'TipK,*  71.  (Med.)  A  change  induced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  causing  them  to  resemble  the 
spleen.  Hoblya. 

SpL£N'p-CELE,*n.  {^Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  spleen.  Ora66. 

Sple-n6Ij'p-(j^y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

BPLj^NT,  n.  A  callous  swelling  on  the  shank-bone  of  a 
horse's  leg  :  — a  splint.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

^PLfiNT,*  or  SplInt,*  a.  (Miiu)  Noting  a  kind  of  canal- 
coal,  called  also  parrot-coal.  Cleaveland, 

8PLICE,  V.  a,  [^spUsson,  D. ;  plieOy  L.]  [i.  spliced  j  pp. 
SPLICING,  SPLICED.]  To  join  together,  as  the  two  ends  of 
a  rope  ;  to  conjoin  lengthwise ;  to  join  by  interweaving. 

Splice,*  n.  An  interweaving  or  joining  of  two  ends  of 
ropes.  Mar.  Diet.  A  piece  added. 

8PI.1NT,  n.  [splinter,  Teut.]  A  fragment  of  wood  split  off: 
—  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  keep  a  set  bone  in  its  place :  — 
a  tumor  or  an  excrescence  of  a  bone  in  a  horse ;  splent, 

SplIn*,  u.  a.  To  secure  by  splints;  to  splinter.  Shak. 

BplIn'tek,  71.  [splinter^  Teut.]  A  fragment  of  any  thing 
broken  or  split  off;  a  splint;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

SPLIN'T]E:R,  7J.  a.  {i.  SPLINTERED  J  pp.  SPLINTERING,  SPLIN- 
TERED.] To  shiver ;  to  break  into  fragments ;  to  secure 
by  splints;  to  support.  Shak. 

SplTn'ter,  v.  n.  To  be  shivered,  split,  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments. [Brande. 

SplIn'ter-v,*  a.    Having  splinters ;   laminated ;    scaly. 

BPLtT,  V.  a.  [splijten,  splitten,  Teut.]  [i.  split  or  splitted  ; 
pp.  splitting,  SPLIT  OT  SPLITTED.  —  SpHtted  IB  little  used.] 
To  divide  longitudinally  in  two  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part ;  to 
cleave ;  to  rive  ;  to  crack  ;  to  separate  ;  to  burst ;  to  dash 
and  break  on  a  rock  ;  to  break  into  discord. 

BplIt,  v.  n.  To  burst  in  sunder ;  to  crack ;  to  separate ; 
to  burst  with  laughter  ;  to  be  broken,  as  against  rocks. 

SplIt'ter,  71.  One  who  splits.  Swiji. 

SPLfJT'TER,  71.  Bustle ;  tumult.  Johnsoru  [Vulgar.] 

SplOt'ter,  D.n.  [i.  spluttered;  pp.  spluttering,  splut- 
tered.] To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly.  Carleton. 

SplDt'ter-er,*  71.  One  who  splutters.  Smart.  [Vulgar.] 

SP6cH'D6Gr,*  71.  A  species  of  dog.  Dryden. 

Bp6D'p-MXN-cy,*  71,  Divination  by  ashes.  Smart, 

Bp5d'v-mene,*  tu  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  lithia,  found  in  laminated  masses,  hard, 
brittle,  and  translucent:  —  called  also  tripkane.  Brande, 

fipotli,  V.  a,  [spolio,  L. ;  spolier,  Fr.l  [i.  spoiled  or  spoilt  j 
pp. spoiling,  spoiled  or  spoilt.]  To  seize  by  robbery;  to 
plunder;  to  strip  of  goods;  to  rob:  —  to  corrupt;  to  mar; 
to  make  useless  ;  to  ruin. 

6p6Il,  v.  n.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder:  — to  grow  use- 
less j  to  be  corrupted.  Locke, 

BpoIi>,  71.  [spolium,  L.J  That  which  is  taken  by  violence  ; 
that  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy;  plunder;  pillage; 
booty;  prey.;  that  which  is  taken  from  another;  robbery; 
waste:  — corruption  ;  ruin.  Shak,  The  slough;  cast-off 
akin  of  a  serpent.  Bacon. 

BpoIl'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  spoiled.  Dr.  .Arnold. 

SP(5Tl']ER,  n.  One  who  spoils  ;  a  corrupter  ;  a  robber. 

fSpblL'pOL,  a.  Wasteful ;  rapacious.  Spenser. 

Spoke,  n.  The  radius  of  a  wheel  ;  the  bar  of  a  wheel  that 
passes  from  the  nave  to  the  felly :  —  the  spar  of  a  ladder. 

Spoke,*  v.  a.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes.  Pope. 

Spoke,  i.  from  Speak.  See  Speak. 

Spo'ken,  (sp6'kn)p.  from  Speak.  See  Speak.      [Mar.  Diet. 

Spoke'shave,*  n.  A  shave  for  smoothing  spokes,  &;c. 

Spokes'man,  n.  One  who  speaks  for  another. 

Bpo'li-ate,  v.  a.  [spolioj  L.]  To  rob ;  to  plunder ;  to  spoil. 
J.  W.  CrolitT.  [R.] 

BPO-lj-a'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  spoliatio,  L.]  Act  of  robbing ;  rob- 
bery ;  plunder.  Ayliffe. 

SPO-Lj-A'TpR,*  71.  One  who  commits  spoliation.  Perrin. 

^p6'n-A-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Causing  spoliation  ;  destructive.  Ch. 
Ob.  [R.] 

Sp6n-DA'JC,        )a.  Belonging  to   a  spondee;  containing 

Sp6n-da'J-CAL,  )      a  spondee.  Ferrand. 

Spos'dee,  71.  [spondee,  Fr. ;  spond^us,  L.]  (Oreek  and  Lat- 
in poetry)  A  foot  of  two  long  syllables  ;  as,  no-ti. 

Bp6N'DyLE,  (spSn'dil)  n.  [ffTruf^uAo?,  Or. ;  spondulus,'Li.'\ 
A  vertebre  ;  a  joint  of  the  spine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

BP^Nfj^E,  (spunj)  71.  [spongia,  L.  ;  spongea,  Sax.]  A  soft, 
porous  substance,  or  cellular,  fibrous  tissue,  produced  by 
very  small  sea  animals,  and  used  for  wiping  and  cleaning, 
or  for  imbibing  moisture;  any  soft  substance  used  for 
wiping  and  cleaning,  and  for  imbibing  moisture: — a 
kind  of  moss:  —  a  sort  dough. 

VpOn^e,  (spiSnj)«.  a.  [i sponged  ;pp.  sponging, sponged.] 
To  blot ;  to  wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge  ;  to  cleanse  with 
a  sponge,  applied  to  the  act  of  cleansing  cannon ;  w  ^ain 


or  squeeze,  as  by  using  a  sponge:  —  to  harass  by  eztor 
tion  ;  to  gain  by  mean  arts. 
Sp&N(^e,  (spunj)  V.  71,  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge  :  —  to  live  b> 
mean  arts ;  to  hang  on  others  for  maintenance.  L^R 

strange.  [J^ichoUa 

Sp6N(;^E'-CAKE,*n.  A  cake  so  named  from  its  rightneas 

Sp6n9E'let,*7i.  (Bot.)  Spongiole.  P.  Cyc.  SeeSpoNoioLB 

SpGng'^r,  (spiinj'er)  n.  One  who  sponges. 

Sp6n'<J'J-f6rm,*  o."  Having  the  form  of  sponge.  Phillipa, 

Sp6n'q-|-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  spongy. 

Sp6N(jj'iNG,*  a.  Wiping  up  or  squeezing  out  what  remains 

Sp6n(J-'ing-HoCse,*  71.  (Laio)  A  bailiff's  house  or  oflicy 
a  victualling-house  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  are 
kept  for  a  time,  either  till  they  compromise  with  theit 
creditors,  or  are  removed  to  a  closer  confinement.  Crabb 

Sp6N'(|^J-6LE,*  71.  [apongiola,  L.]  (BoU)  The  tender,  grow 
ing  tip  of  the  root ;  the  extremity  of  the  ultimate  fibr'' 
of  a  root.  P.  Cyc. 

fSp&N'fjJ-l-oDs,  a.  [spongieux,  Fr.]  Spongy.  Ckeyne. 

SpSn'^-v,  (spun'je)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  sponge  ;  aoTi 
and  imbibing ;  wet ;  soaked. 

SPdN^S^L,  0.  [sponsalisj  Ij.]  Relating  to  marriage 

Sp6n'sipn,  71.  [sponsio,  L.J  Act  of  becoming  a  surety,  par- 
ticularly in  baptism.  J^apleUm.  —  (International  law)  An 
act  or  engagement  made,  on  behalf  of  a  state,  by  an  agent 
or  agents,  who  are  not  specially  authorized,  or  who  exceed 
the  limits  of  their  authority.  Brande.  [ton. 

Sp6n'sipn-al,*  a.  Responsible  ;  implying  a  pledge.  Leig/t- 

SpSn'spr,  71.  [L.J  A  surety  ;  one  who  is  surety  for  anoth- 
er, particularly  for  an  infant  in  baptism. 

SppN-ao^Rl-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  sponsor.  Museum. 

Sp6h'spr-sh1p,*  71.  The  office  of  sponsor.  Dana. 

Sp6N-TA-NE'i-Ty,  71.  [spontaneitas,  school  L. ;  spontanHtd^ 
Fr.]  State  of  being  spontaneous  j  voluntariness;  willing 
ness.  BramkaU. 

SppN-TA'N]E-oi5s,  a.  [spontan4,  Fr.,  fromsp07i«e,L.]  Acting 
or  growing  of  itself,  or  of  its  own  accord;  voluntary; 
arising  from  present  will ;  willing. 

Sppn-ta'n^-oOs-lv,  ad.  Voluntarily;  of  its  own  accord. 

Sppn-ta'n?-oDs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  spontaneous. 

SppN-TOOK',  n.  [esponton,  Fr.]  A  military  weapon ;  a  kind 
of  half-pike  or  halberd. 

Spool,  n.  [spule,  Ger. ;  spohl,  D.]  A  small  piece  of  cane, 
reed,  or  wood,  to  wind  yarn  upon  ;  a  weaver's  quill. 

Spool,*  u.  a.  [i.  si-uoled;  pp.  spooling,  spooled.]  To  wind 
yarn  on  a  spool.  ,Ssk. 

Spool'er,*  71.  One  who  spools,  or  uses  a  spool.  Mason, 

SpoSm,  V,  n.  (JVaut.)  To  be  driven  by  wind.  Dryden.  [r.] 

SpSon,  n.  [^aen,  D. ;  spone,  Dan. ;  sponn,  Icel.j  A  little 
bowl  or  concave  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  at  table  for 
taking  up  liquids. 

tSpeSN",  V.  n,  (JVaut.)  Same  as  spaom.  Bailmj. 

Spd5N'BlLL,  n.  A  bird  of  the  heron  tribe,  named  from  tha 
shape  of  its  bill. 

SpSon'drift,*  7j.  (J^aut.)  The  light  spray  blown  off  the 
waves  by  the  wind.  Brande. 

Spoon'fOl,  n.  ,•  pU  spoonfuls.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will 
hold  ;  asmall  quantity.  —  (Med.)  Half  an  ounce. 

Spoon'meat,  n.  Liquid  food  taken  with  a  spoon. 

Spoow'wort,  (spSn'wUrt)  n.  Scurvy-grass. 

Sp6r'^-de$*  71,  pi.  [sporaSf  pi.  sporades,  L.]  Scattered 
islands,  stars,  &:c.  Crabb. 

Spp-ra'd|-al,*  a.  Scattered  ;  sporadical.  Phil.  Mag. 

Spp-rXd'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Scattered  ;  attacking  few  at  a  time 
sporadical.  Brande. 

Spp-rXd'i-cal,  a,  [tTTTopaiJijftfs.]  (Med.)  Single  :  scattered  ; 
—  used  in  reference  to  diseases,  as  opposed  to  epidemical 

Spore,*        )  n,  (BoL)  The  reproductive  body  or  substance 

Sp6r'vle,*  \  of  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants,  anal- 
ogous to  seed  in  flowering  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Sport,  n.  [spott,  Icel.]  That  which  produces  mirth  or 
pleasure;  play;  diversion;  game;  frolic;  merriment  j 
jest  ;  mirth  ;  amusement  ;  entertainment ;  recreation  , 
pastime  : — that  with  which  one  plays  ;  idle  jingle  :  —  di- 
version of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting,  or  fishin^. 

Sport,  v.  a.  [i.  sported  ;  pp.  sfortinq,  sporteo.]  To  play 
with  ;  to  divert;  to  make  merry  ;  to  represent  sportfully 

Sport,  v.  n.  To  play ;  to  frolic  ;  to  game  ;  to  trifle. 

Sport- a-bIl'j-ty,*  n.  Frolicsomeness.  Sterne,  [r.] 

Sport'er,  71,  One  who  sports.  Sherwood. 

Sport'fOl,  a.  Full  of  sport ;  mirthful ;  merry  j  sportive 

SPORT'pOL-Ly,  nrf.  With  sport ,  merrily, 

Sport'fOl-hEss,  71.  Play;  merriment;  frolic. 

Sport'ing,*  p.  a.  Diverting;  given  to  sport. 

Sport'Jng-ly,  ad.  In  jest ;  in  sport.  Hammond. 

Sport' jvE,  a.  Gay ;  merry ;  lively  ;  jocund ;  sprightlv  ^» 
vacious ;  wanton  ;  playful. 

SPORT'JVE-Ly,*  ad.  in  a  sportive  manner.  Dryden 

SportMve-nSss,  n.  Gayety  ;  play  ;  wantonness 

Sport'L^ss,  a.  Joyless;  sad.  P.  Fletcher. 

Sp6rt'ling,*7i.  a  little  sportsman.  Swift. 

Sports'man,  71.  f  pi.  sportsmen.  One  who  pursues  field 
sports,  as  hunting,  fishing,  &c,  [alms.  Bp.  JJaS, 

fSpOR'TV-LA-Ryj  a-    [sportulare,  low  L.]    Subsisting  oi 
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oiwRT'uLE,   (spSrt'yul)  n.  {spoHula,  L.J   Alms;  a  dole. 

Sp6a'0l.E,*  n.  (^Bot.)  See  Spore.  Loudm. 

Bp6r-v-Uf'er-oDs,*j.  (Bot.)  Producing aporules. ioudon. 

BPOT,  n.  [spctte,  Dan.;  spoUe,  Flem.]  A  blot;  a  mark 
made  by  discoloration  ;  a  apeck ;  a  stain  :  ■-  a  disgrace  ;  a 
taint: — a  small  extent  of  place  j  any  particular  place; 
place ;  site  ;  locality.  —  A  kind  of  pigeon.  —  Upon  the 
spot^  in. mediately ;  without  changing  p  ace. 

Bp6t,  v.  a.  [(.  SPOTTED  ;  pp.  bpottino,  gpoTXEo.]  To  mark 
with  spots;  to  maculate:  —  to  disgrace  ;  to  taint. 

Bp6t'less,  a.  Free  from  spots;  free  from  reproach  or 
impurity;  immaculate;  pure;  untainted;  unspotted; 
blameless. 

Sp6t'less-n£ss  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spotluss. 

Bp5T'TED,*a.  Maculated;  having  spots ;  spotty.  Shak. 

Sp6t'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  spots. 

Bp6t/ti-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spotty. 

BpSt'tv,  a.  Full  of  spots  ;  maculated  ;  spotted.  Milton. 

tSppf '^JlQ-e,  n.  Act  of  espousing.  Bale. 

SpoO'i^^l,  a.  Nuptial;  conjugal;  connubial;  espousal. 
Shak. 

Bp50'9^l,  (spSa'zgil)  n.  ,■  pi.  spousals.  [espousaiUes,  old 
Fr. ;  sponsalia,  L.]  Marriage  ;  nuptials  ;  espousals.  Milton. 

BPCt>$E,  (spoiiz)  71.  [sponsaj  spoiisuSf  1,. ;  espouse,  old  Fr.] 
One  joined  in  marriage  ;  a  husband  or  wife. 

fSpoO^E,  (sptiflz)  V.  a.  To  espouse;  to  wed.  Chaucer. 

tSpoO§E'BREACH,*7i.  (^Law)  Adulterv.  Cowel. 

SpoO^E'LijBSS,  a.  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife  ;  unmarried. 

SpoOt,  n.  [spuytf  Teut.]  A  pipe  or  projecting  mouth  of  a 
vessel ;  a  water  pipe  or  tube  :  —  water  falling  in  a  body  ; 
a  cataract,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  hot  climates  when 
clouds  sometimes  discharge  all  their  water  at  once ;  a 
water-spout. 

SpoOt,  v.  a.  [spMT/(en,  Teut.]  [i.  spouted;  pp.  sPouTiNa, 
SPOUTED.]  To  pour  violently,  as  from  a  spout;  —  to  utter  or 
Bpeak  in  a  pompous  or  mouthing  manner ;  to  harangue. 

Bpo&t,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from  a  spout.  Sidu.ey. 

SpoOt'er,*  n.  One  that  spouts  ;  a  speech-maker.  Knox. 

gPOtJT'-HoLE,*  71.  A  hole  for  the  discharge  of  water.  Pen- 
nant. 

iSpoOt'jng-,*  re.  A  pouring  out ;  declamation.  Knox. 

SpoOt'l^ss,*  a.  Having  no  spout.  Cowper. 

SprXck,  a.  Same  as  spraff.  Ch-ose.  [Local,  EngJ 

SprXg,  a.  Vigorous;  sprightly.  Shak.  [Local,  £ng.] 

SprXGt,  n.  A  young  salmon.  Qrose.  A  nail.  Craven  Dialect. 

Sprain,  (apran)  v.  a,  [i.  sprained  ;  pp.  spraining, 
SPRAINED  j  To  overstrain  the  ligaments,  as  of  a  joint;  to 
injure  by  straining  ;  to  strain. 

Sprain,  n.  A  bad  or  painful  strain,  without  dislocation. 

fSpRAINTS,  (sprants)  n.  pi.  The  dung  of  an  otter.  Bailey. 

BprXng-,  I.  from  Spring.  Sprung.  See  Spring. 

BprAt,  re.  [sprot,  D.]  A  small  sea-fish.  Sidney. 

SprAwl,  v.  n.  [spradUj  Dan.;  spartelen,  D.]  [i.  sprawled  ; 
pp.  SPRAWLING,  SPRAWLED.]  To  strctch  the  body  and 
limbs  widely,  and  at  random,  generally  in  a  lying  pos- 
lurc  ;  to  spread  about ;  to  be  contorted  ;  to  struggle. 

6prAwl,*  n.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree.  Forby. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Spray,  (spra)  re.  The  foam  of  the  sea;  sprinkling  of  the 
sea,  or  of  falling  water :  —  a  twig  ;  a  sprig.  Spenser. 

Spread,  (spred)  v.  a.  [sprcedan^  Sax. ;  spreyden^  Teut.J  [i. 
SPREAD  ;  pp.  SPREADING,  SPREAD.]  To  exteud  iu  all  direc- 
tions; to  extend;  to  expand;  to  cover  by  extension  ;  to 
cover  over;  to  stretch:  —  to  publish  ;  to  divulge;  to  dis- 
seminate ;  to  scatter;  to  diffuse  ;  to  disperse;  to  distrib- 
ute ;  to  circulate  ;  to  propagate. 

Bpr£ad,  v.  iu  To  extend  or  expand  itself. 

Spr£ad,  re.  Extent ;  compass  ;  expansion  of  parts  ;  diffusion. 

Bpr£ad'-EA-gle,*  71.  An  eagle  with  the  wings  extended. 
Booth.  [vulger. 

Spr£ad'er,  (gprfid'er)  ti.  He  or  that  which  spreads ;  di- 

SprSad'jng,  ^spr6d''ing)  n.  Act  of  extending  or  expand- 
ing. 

6pr£ai>'ING*p.  a.  Extending;  expanding;  mcreasmg. 

Spree,*  ?i.  Sport;  frolic;  noisy  merriment ;  a  drinking 
bout ;  a  cwousal.  Month.  Rev.  [Low  or  colloquial.] 

[SprEnt,  p.  Sprinkled.  Sidney. 

Pprey,  (spra)  a.  Spruce:  — spry.  See  Spruce,  and  Spry. 

SprIg,  n.  [spricka,  Swed.]  A  small  branch;  a  shoot;  a 
twig :  —  a  brad,  or  nail  without  a  head.  —  (JVawi.)  A  small 
eyebolt  which  is  ragged  at  the  point. 

SprIg,  v.  a.  [i.  SPRIGGED  ;  ;jp,  spRiooiNo,  sprigged.]  To 
mark  or  adorn  with  sprigs  or  branches  ;  to  work  in  sprigs. 

FprTg  a.  Noting  a  crystal  found  in  tJie  form  of  an  hex- 
angu'lar  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  stone,  and  at 
the  other  terminating  in  a  point.  fVoodward. 

Bprig'^ed,*  o.  Growing  in  sprigs  ;  having  sprigs.  Gray. 

FpRlG^fiV)  a*  f'"!'  ^f  sprigs  or  small  branches.  Skeraood, 

Kpright",  (sprit)  n.  [contraction  of  spirit.]  Spirit;  shade; 
soul.  Spenser.  A  walking  spirit ;  apparition.  Locke.  [fAn  ar- 
row. Bacon.]  Sprifrht  and  sprite  are  used  as  contractions  of 
ffptTTf  particularly  by  the  old  poets.  See  Spirit,  and  Sprite. 

fSPRiOHT,  esprit)  V.  a.  To  haunt  as  a  spright.  Shak. 


fSPRiGHT'rOL,  (aprit'fai)  a.  Lively ;  sprightly.  Shak. 

fSpRiGHT'FOL-liy,  (sprit'fGl-l?)  ad.  Itriskly ;  vigorously 
Shak. 

fSpRiGHT^pOli-NEss  raprit'fQl-nSs)  n.  Sprightlinesa  ;  gaj 
Biy ;  vivacity,  Hammond. 

SprIght'l^ss,  (sprit'les)  a.  Dull;  sluggish.  Marston. 

SprIght'li-ness,  (sprit'l9-nSs)  re.  Quality  of  being  spright 
ly j  liveliness ;  briskness ;  vivacity. 

SpRiGHT'Ly,  (sprit'le)  a.  Gay  ;  brisk  ;  lively ;  vigorous  : 
vivacious. 

Spring,  v.  u.  [springen,  D.]  [i.  sprung  or  sprang;  pp 
springing,  sprung. —  Sprang'  is  growing  obsolete.]  Tc 
rise  out  of  the  ground ;  to  oegin  to  grow  ;  to  appear ;  tc 
begin  to  exist;  to  proceed  as  from  seed;  to  come 'in tc 
existence ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  arise  ;  to  issue  with  effect  ( 
force;  to  proceed,  as  from  ancestors,  or  a  country;  t' 
issue  from  a  fountain ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  source;  to 
shoot;  to  emanate: — to  bound;  to  leap;  to  jump;  to 
rush  hastily  ;  to  appear  suddenly ;  to  fly  with  elastir 
power ;  to  start ;  to  rise  from  a  covert. 

Spring,  v.  a.  To  start;  to  rouse  game ;  to  produce  quickly 
or  unexpectedly;  to  discharge,  applied  to  a  mine: — tc 
disengage,  as  a  spring:  —  to  contrive  on  a  sudden  ;  to  pro- 
duce hastily;  to  offer  unexpectedly. —  To  spring  a  leak 
(JVawC)  A  ship  is  said  to  spring  a  leak  when  tire  water, 
by  a  sudden  breach,  passes  through  the  sides  or  bottom 
into  the  hull. 

Spring,  re.  The  season  in  which  plants  rise  and  vegetate ; 
the  vernal  season,  comprising  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May:  —  astronomically y  extending  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  about  the  21st  of  March,  to  the  summer 
solstice,  about  the  22d  of  June:— that  which  suddenly 
rises  of  itself  from  a  bent  position  ;  an  elastic  body  ;  elasti- 
city ;  elastic  force  ;  active  power ;  a  leap  ;  a  bou  n  d ;  a  j  ump ; 
a  violent  effort ;  a  sudden  struggle  : — a  fountain ;  an  issue 
of  water  from  the  earth  :  —  a  source  ;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  supplied;  rise;  beginning;  cause;  original.— 
(JVaut.)  A  crack  running  transversely  ;  a  leak  :  —  a  rope  or 
hawser  attached  to  a  cable.  [fA  plant ;  a  shoot ;  a  young 
tree ;  a  youth.  Spenser.  A  shoulder  of  pork.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft.] 
—  Spring-balance^  a  machine  In  which  the  elasticity  of  a 
spring  of  tempered  steel  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
measuring  weight  or  force. —  Spring-carriage^  awheel 
carriage  furnished  with  springs.  —  Spring-wheat^  wheat 
which  is  sown  in  the  spring. 

■fSPRlNG'AL,     J  71.   A  youth ;    an  active    young  man ;   a 

fSPRlN'&lLL,  i  shoot,  Spenser.  —  {Mil.)  An  engine  of 
war  for  shooting  by  the  force  of  a  spring.  Richardson. 

SprIng'b6k,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

SprIng'-Box,*  re.  The  box  containing  the  spring  of  a 
watch.  Crabb. 

SpRlNtj-E,  ^sprinj)  n,  A  gin  ;  a  noose,  which,  fastened  to 
any  elastic  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk.  Shak. 

Springe,  (sprlnji  v.  a.  To  insnare;  to  entrap.  Beaunt. 
Sf  Fl. 

SpRlNG'ER,re.  One  who  springs:  —  ayouug  plant: — ona 
of  the  first  two  stones  of  an  arch,  one  being  above  each 
Impost.     Francis. 

SprIng'-GrXss,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

SprIng'halt,  (spring'hait)  re.  A  lameness  or  baiting,  by 
which  a  horse  twitches  up  his  legs.  Sliaic. 

SprIng'h£ad,  (spring'hSd)  re.  Fountain;  source.  HerberL 

SprIng'i-n£ss,  re.  Elasticity  ;  power  of  restoring  itself. 

SprIng'ing,  re.  Growth;  Increase. —  (jlrch.)  The  lower 
part  of  an  arch,  or  that  from  which  it  rises ;  the  side  ol 
an  arch  contiguous  to  the  part  whereon  it  rests. 

fSpRlN'GLE,  (spring'gl)  n.  A  springe;  a  noose.   Carezo 

SprIng'-rye,*  n.  Rye  that  is  sown  in  the  spring.  Feasn 
den. 

SprIng'-tTde,  n.  Tide  at  the  new  and  full  moon;  the 
highest  tide.  Dryden. 

SprTng'-tIme,*  re.  The  vernal  season.  Covxper. 

SprIng'-wA'ter,*  re.  Water  issuing  from  a  spring.  Arm 
strong. 

SprIng '-WHEAT,*  n.  Wheat  that  is  sown  in  the  spring 
Buel. 

SPRlNfi-'y,  [spring'e,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.i  sprln'j?,  S., 
spring'eoT-  springe,  FT.  F.^  a.  Elastic  ;  having  the  power 
of  restoring  itself. 

fjiCf"  A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pronounc 
ing  this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  springe,  a 
gin,  rhyming  with  fringe,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  its  formation  from  spring,  an  elastic  body,  and  that 
the  addition  of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound  of 
g  in  this  word  tihan  it  does  in  stringy,  full  of  strings." 
Walker. 

SprIns'y,  a.  Full  of  springs  and  fountains;  —  elastic. 

SprIn'kle,  (spring'kl)  v.  a.  [sprinckcLen,  Teut. ;  sprenken^ 
Ger.]  [i.  sprinkled;  pp.  sprinkling,  3pii[nkled.j  To 
scatter;  to  disperse  in  small  masses;  to  beeprinkle  ;  to 
bedew  ;  to  wash,  wet,  or  dust,  by  scaitering. 

SprIn'kle,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  in  drops. 

SprIn'kle,  (spring'kl)  re.  A  small  quantity  scattered ;  » 
sprinkling.    [A  utensil  to  sprinnle  with.  Spemer.] 
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BfrTnr'ler,  (aprtng  Icier)  n.  One  who  spriDtaea. 
BprInk'ljn&,  71.  The  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops;  a 

email  quantity  scattered  ;  a  sprinkle. 
fSPRlT,  V.  a.  To  throw  out ;  to  spirt.  Browne. 
[SprIt,  v.  71.  To  shoot ;  to  sprout,  as  barley.  Johnson. 
bPrIt,  71,  Shoot;  sprout. — (J^aut.)  A  small  boom  or  pole. 
Sprite,  n.  A  spirit ;  an  incorporeal  agent :  —  used  by  the 

old  poeta  as  a  contraction  of  spirit.    See  Spirit,  and 

Spright. 
♦Sprite'fOl,  a.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  sprightly.  Stroad. 
fSpRiTE'FOL-x.y,  ad.  Vigorously;  sprightfully.  Chapman. 
•■SprIte'les^  o.  Surry.     See  Spriqhtles^. 
^prite'lj-wess,  71.  See  Sprightliness.  fVarton. 
*SpRiTE'l.y,  a.  See  Sprightly. 
tSPRiTE'Ly,  arf.  Gayly.  Chapman. 
SprIt'sail,  n.  (J^avZ.)  A  four-cornered,  fore-and-aft  sail, 

supported  diagonally  by  a  piece  of  wood  or  pole  called  the 

spriU 
fiPRdD,  7^  A  salmon  while  in  its  second  year's  growth. 

Chambers.  [Local,  Eng.] 
tSPRONa.  The  old  preterit  of  Spring.  Sprung.  Booker. 
SproOTjU.  71.  [sprytan^  Sax. ;  spruyten,  D.]  [i.  bprouted  ;  pp. 

sprouting,  sprouted.]  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant; 

to  germinate  ;  to  vegetate  j  to  begin  to  grow ;  to  grow. 
SproOt,  n,   A  ahoot  of  a  vegetable. — pi.  Young  cole- 
worts. 
SprOce,  a.  Nice;  trim  j  finical;  neat  without  elegance. 
SfrOce,  73.  n.  [i.  spruced;  pp.  sprucing,  spruced.]  To 

drees  with  affected  neatness.  Cotgrave. 
SprAce,  v.  a.  To  trim;  to  dress.  Ainsworth. 
SprOce,  n.  An  evergreen  tree ;  a  species  of  fir. 
RprIJce'-Beer,  71.  A  beverage  or  fermented  liquor  made 

from    the  leaves  and  small    branches  of  spruce,  with 

sugar  or  molasses. 
|SPRt)CE'-L£ATH-:]ER,  71.  Corruption  of  Prussian  leather. 

Dryden. 
BprOce'ly,  ad.  In  a  spruce  manner  ;  nicely.  MarsUnu 
SprOce'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  spruce  ;  trimness. 
Sprite,*  7t.  Matter  formed  in  the  mouth  in  certain  diseases : 

—  scoria  or  dross.  Smart, 
Spr&g,  v.  a.  To  make  smart.  [Local,  Eng.] 
BprDng,  i.  Sep.  from  Spring.  See  Spring. 
fSPRDNT,  V.  71.  To  spring  up  ;  to  germinate.  Somerville. 
BprGnt,  n.  Any  thing  that  is  short,  and  will  not  easily 

bend :  —  a  leap,  or  a  spring  in  leaping.  [Local,  Eng.] 
tSPRtJwT,  a.  Vigorous ;  active  ;  grown  out.  Kersey. 
tSPRDWT'li¥)  ad-  Youthfully  ;  vigorously.  B.  Jonson. 
,  Spry,  a.   Lively ;  active ;   nimble;  quick  in   action.  Jen- 
nings,   [Provincial  in   England,  and  colloquial    in  the 

United  States.] 
BpOd,  71.  A  short  knife;  a  tool  for  cutting  up  weeds  ;  any 

thing  short.  Swifu 
Spuke,*  71.  A  spirit  or  spectre.  Bulwer.  [r.] 
fSPtlL'L^R,  71.  An  inspector  of  yarn.  Bailey. 
Spume,  n.  [spuma,  L.]  Foam  ;  froth  ;  scum. 
Spume,  U.7I.  [i.  spumed;  p;?.  spuming,  spumed.]  To  foam; 

to  froth.  Dryden. 
Spv-mEs'cence,*  71.  State  of  foaming;  frothiness.  Smart. 
SpV-mIf'er-oDs,*  a.  Producing  froth.  Scott. 
SPU'Mi-wfisSj*  71.  The  quality  of  being  epumy.  .^sA. 

Ipo'my^^*  I  ^  [^«"^^^>  ^■]  Frothy  ;  foamy.  Dryden. 

SpDn,  i,  &.p.  from  Spin.  See  Spin. 

Bp&K(?-e,  (spunj)  71.  &  V.  See  Sponge. 

Sp0n9^'er,*  71.  One  who  spunges.  Simft.  See  Sponger. 

SpDng-'ing—HoOse,  77.  See  Sponging-House. 

SpON'9Y,_a.  See  SpoNoy. 

SpDn'-Hay,*  71.  Hay  twisted  for  carriage.  Smart. 

SpDwk,  (spungk)  77.  Touchwood  ;  rotten  wood.  Browne. 
Mettle;  spirit.  Brockett.  [Vulgar.l 

SpOnk'v,*  a.  Spirited  ;  fiery  ;  irritaWe  ;  brisk.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial.] 

SpOn'-Yarn,*  n.  A  line  of  rope-yarns  twisted.  Smart. 

SPiJR,  71.  [spnr.  Sax. ;  spore,  Dan.]  A  sharp  point  or  goad, 
worn  at  the  heel  by  horsemen  ;  any  thing  like  a  spur:  — 
^  sharp  point  on  a  cock's  leg : —  a  snag :  —  a  stimulus  ;  in- 
citement. [A  sea-swallow.  Rajj.] — The  longest  and  larg- 
est root  of  a  tree.  Shale  A  branch  or  subordinate  range 
of  mountains  that  shoots  out  from  a  larger  range.  P.  Cyc. 

0PUR,  V.  a.  [i.  SPURRED  ;  pp.  spurring,  spurred.]  To  prick 
with  the  spur;  to  drive  with  the  spur;  to  instigate;  to 
incite  ;  to  urge  forward  :  —  to  fix  a  spur  to. 

SpOR,  v.  n.  To  travel  very  fast ;  to  press  forward. 

SpUr'gXll,  v.  a.  To  wound  or  hurt  with  the  spur.  Shak. 

gpliR^GALL,  n.  A  hurt  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  spur. 
Ash. 

RptJH'GlLLEi),*  (spUr'gaid)  a.  Hurt  with  the  spur.  Ash. 

BpUr^e,  71.  [espurge,  old  Fr. ;  from  purgo,  L.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  some  of  which  are  medicinal  and  purgative. 

SpyB<?E'-FLXx,  n.  A  plant. 

SPiJR<?E'-LAu-REL,  TU  A  shrub,  a  native  of  England,  &c. 

8puR(?e'-0l-ive,  71.  A  shrub  ;  daphne  mezereon. 

BpUr^e'-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 

*SPi!R(j^'JNG,  n.  Act  of  purging  ;  discharge.  B.  Jonson. 


SPU'RJ-OtJs,  (spiX'i^-ua)  0.    [spurius,    L]    Not    ffejioliM 
counterfeit ;  adulterine ;  supposititious ;  not  legitimate 

SFtJ'Ri-oQs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  spurious  manner  ;  falsely, 
Spu'r}-oDs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  spurious  or  counterfeit 
Spur^l^ss,'^  o.  Having  no  spurs.  Ritson. 
Sptjr'lING-,  71.  A  small  sea-fish.  T^ser. 
Spur'ljng-Line,*   71.   {JVaut.)   A  line  which  forms  ttte 

communication  between  the  wheel  and  the  telltale.  Crabk 
Spur'-mak-er,*  71.  One  who  makes  spurs.  Booth. 
SptiRTf,  V.  a.    [i.   sPUR?fED ;  pp.  spurning,  spurned.]  Tc 

kick  ;  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Shak.   To  reject  with  dib- 

dain  ;  to  scorn  ;  to  put  away  with  contempt ;  to  disdain  ; 

to  treat  with  contempt. 
Spurn,  v.  n.  To  manifest  disdain ;  to  make  contemptuout 

opposition  ;  to  toss  up  the  heels. 
SpOrn,  n.  Kick  ;  disdainful  rejection  ;  scorn.  Milton 
SpOrn'er,  n.  One  who  spurns.  Sherwood. 
SPiJR'NEY,  (apiir'ne)  71.  A  plant. 
SpiiRRED,  (spurd)  a.  Wearing  or  having  spurs 
Spur'r?r,  n.  One  who  uses  spurs. 
SPtjR'Ri-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  spurs.  B.  Jonson. 
Spur'-Ro*'el,*  71.  The  point  of  a  spur.    Sprat. 
SptJR^Roli^-AL,  n.  A  gold  coin,  first  coined  in  the  timb  u 

Edward  IV. ;  of  the  value,  in  the  time  of  James  J.,  of 

15s. :  —  sometimes  written  spur-rial  or  spur-ryaL 
SpOr'rv  or  SpOr'rey,  n.  [spurricy  old  Fr.]  A  genus  of 

plants ;  a  plant  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger 

many  for  fodder ;  spergula. 
Spurt,  v.  n,   [i.  spurted;  pp.  spurting,  spurted.]   To 

spring  or  stream  out  as  a  fiuid,  suddenly  or  at  intervals. 

— V.  a.  To  throw  out;  to  emit ;  to  spirt.  See  Spirt. 
SptiRT,  71.  A  sudden,  short  effort: — a  few  drops  of  rain. 

Carr.  [Local.]  —  Written  also  spirL     See  Spirt. 
SptiR'WAY,  (spiir'wa)  n.    A  horse-way;    a  bridle-road; 

distinct  from  a  road  for  carriages.  Bailey,  [r.] 
■fSPV-TA'TipN,  71.  [sputumf  L.]  Act  of  spitting.  Haruey. 
fSPU'T^-TlvE,  a.  Spitting  much ;  inclined  to  spit.  Wotton, 
SpDt'TER,  v.  n.    [spiito,  £.]   [i.  sputtered  ;   pp.   sputtei*. 

iNG,  sputtered.]  To  spit  in  scattered,  small  drops,  as  in 

rapid  speaking ;  to  emit  moisture  or  drops  of  water ;  to 

fiy  out  in  small  particles  with  some  noise ;  to  speak 

hastily  and  obscurely. 
SpDt'ter,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  or  utter  with  haste  and 

noise.  Dryden. 
SpOt't:er,  71.  Act  of  sputtering ;  moisture  thrown  out  by 

sputtering. 
Sput'ter-er,  71.  One  who  sputters. 
Spy,  (spi)  71.  [yspioj  Welsh ;  espion,  Fr, ;  spie,  D.J  One  on 

the  watch  to  gain  and  send  intelligence  of  transactions 

intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  one  sent  to  gain  intelligence 

in  an  enemy*s  camp  or  country ;  a  secret  emissary. 
Spy,  (spi)  V.  a.   [i.  spied;   pp.  spying,  spied.]  To  see;  to 

gain  sight  of :  —  to  watch  or  observe  narrowly;  to  espy 

—  To  spy  out,  to  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 
Spy,  v.  71.  To  search  narrowly ;  to  act  as  a  spy. 
Spy'-boat,  (epi'bot)  n.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 
Spy'-glXss,*  tu  a  small  or  short  telescope.  Ed.  Bev. 
Spy'1§m,*  71.  The  conduct  of  a  spy.  Maunder,  [e,1 
Squab,  fskwSb)  a.    [squab,  Sueth.]   tJnfeathered ;  newly 

hatchea  :  —  fat;  thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly  bulky. 
Squab,  (skwob)  7t.  A  kind  of  sofa;  a  stuffed  cushion  :  —  s 

short,  fat  person  :  —  a  young  pigeon. 
Squab,  (skwob)  ad.  With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall,  as  some- 
thing plump  and  fiat.  UEstrange,  \A  low  word.] 
Squab,    (skwSb)   v.   n.    [i.    s^uabreo  ;  pp.   sciuabbino^ 

aftOABBED.l  To  fall  down  plump  or  fiat,  Johnson.  [R.] 
Squae'bjsh,  (skwSb'bish)  a.  Thick ;  heavy ;  fieshy.  Har^ 

vey. 
Squab'ble,  (ekw5b'bl)  1}.  7t.  [i.  squabbled;  pp.  sciuab- 

BLiNG,  squabbled.]  To  quarrel J  to  debate  peevishly;  to 

wrangle;  to  fight;   to  scuffle;   to  struggle  in  contest. 

Shak.  [Low.] 
Squab'ble,  (skwSb'bl)  71.  A  low  brawl ;  a  petty  quarrel. 
Squab'bl?r,  (skwBb'bler)  7t.  One  who  squabbles. 
Squab'by,*  (skwSb'b?)  a.  Short  and  thick  ;  very  corpulent  j 

squab.  Smart. 
Squab'chIcr,*    (skwSb'chik)    n.   A  chicken  not    fully 

feathered.  Ash, 
Squab'pie,  (skwSb'pI)  71.  A  pie  made  of  squab  pigeons,  or 

of  many  ingredients,  ^ti^. 
SquXc'co,*  71.  A  bird  ;  a  species  of  heron.  Bill. 
Squad,  (skwSd)  71.  [escouade,  Fr.]  A  little  party  or  set,  ai 

of  soldiers,  sent  or  stationed  apart  for  some  purpose 

Todd. 
Squad'rpn,  (skw3d'run)  [skw9.'drijn,  W.  F.  Ja, ;  skwod 

ryn,  J.  Sm.  f¥b.]  n.   [escadron,  Fr. ;   sguadrone,  It.,  from 

gvudratusj  L.]    A  body  of  men   drawn  up  square ;  a 

part  of  an  army  ;  a  body  of  cavalry,  from  one  hundred  to 

two  hundred  men  :  — a  detachment  of  ships  or  vessels  o» 

war  employed  on  an  expedition ;  part  of  a  fleet. 
Squad'rqned,  (skwOd'rund)  a.  Formed  into  squadrons 

Milton, 
Squal'id,  (skwSl'id)  [skwSl'id,  S.  W.  P.J.  F,Ja.K.  Sm. 

skwai'jd,  E.}  a.  [squaliduSf  L.]  Foul ;  nasty  ;  filthy. 
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Squal'p-nEss,  (skwm'id-n6a)  n.  State  of  being  squalid. 
BQ'tXll,  v.  n.    [sqwiBlaj  Su.  Goth.]     [i.  squalled  ;  pp. 

squALLiNG,  squALLED.]    To   scream   or  cry  out,  as  a 

child  or  woman  frighted ;  to  scream.  Sioift 
Bquall.  n.  Loud  scream.  Pope.  Sudden  gust  of  wind. 
oQUALL'^R,  n.  One  who  squalls  ;  screamer. 
BquallJVj  a.  Abounding  in  squalls;  vl^indy  ;  gusty.. 
SQUA'ziJRy  n.  [L.]    Squalidness  ;  the  appearance  of  one 

who  neglects  hia  person.  S,  Jonson. 
Bqua'mi-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  scales.  Loudon. 
SauA-Ml<?'ER-ofla,*  a.  Bearing  scales.  Smart. 
Bqua-mose',*  a.  Having  scales;  scaly;  squamous.  Hill 
Squa'movs,  (skwa'mys)  a.  [squamcus.  L.l  Seal]     covered 

with  scales.  Derkam, 
SiiUAN'DER,  (skwSn'der)  v.  a.  [schwenderij  Ger.]  [i.  t  juan- 

pERED  ;  pp.  SftUANDERINQ,  SqUANDEBED.]    To  SCattt     laV- 

i9h!y  ;  to  spend  profusely  ;  to  throw  away  prodigallj  to 
waste.  [To  scatter.  Skak.] 

Bquaw'd^r,  (skwSn'der)  tu  Act  of  squandering,  [r.] 

BQUAN'D?R-:eR,  (skw6n'der-§r)  n.  A  spendthrift;  a  prod- 
igal. 

SquAre,  (skwAr)  a.  {yagw&r,  Welsh  }  guadratus,  L.]  Hav- 
ing four  equal  sides  ana  four  right  angles  ;  forming  a  right 
angle;— Garnered;  parallel;  exactly  suitable :  —  strong; 
stout;  well  set:  —  equal;  exact;  lionest ;  fair.  —  Square 
root,  the  number  which  multiplied  by  itself  produces  the 
square ;  as  4  is  the  square  root  of  16. —  Square  number ,  a 
number  whose  root  can  be  exactly  found,  or  the  product 
of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself. 

BquXre,  n,  [guadra,  L.]  A  square  figure  or  space  ;  a  four- 
sided,  rectilmeal  figure,  of  which  all  the  angles  are  right 
angles,  and  all  the  sides  equal :  —  a  space  of  ground  with 
houses  on  each  side  ;  an  open  space  in  a  town  or  city  :  — 
the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself:  — a  rule  or 
instrument  by  which  workmen  measure  or  form  their  an- 
gles. [Rule ;  regularity.  Hooker.  Troops  formed  square  ; 
quaternion;  number  four.  Shak.  Level;  equality.  Dry- 
den,  Q,uartile,  in  astrology.  Milton.'] 

BQUA.RE,  V,  a.  [i.  sfiuABED ;  pp.  ai^UABiiru,  squared.]  To 
form  with  right  angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a  square  ;  to  meas- 
ure ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure  ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to 
mould  ;  to  shape  ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  fit :  —  to  multiply 
into  itself;  to  get  at  the  problem  of  the  square,  as  it  re- 
gards its  relation  to  the  circle. 

SquAre,  V.  71.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  take  an  attitude.  Drydm. 
[fTo  quarrel ;  to  contend.  Shak."] 

BquAre'lv,  ad.  Suitably  ;  in  conformity.  Todd. 

8quA.re'N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  square.  Mozon. 

BquAr'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  square.  Skak. 

SQUARE'-RlaGED,*  (-rigd)  a,  {JVauL)  Applied  to  a  vessel 
carrying  square  sails,  which  are  extended  by  yards  sus- 
pended horizontally,  or  slung  by  the  middle.  Brande. 

BquAre'-toed,*  (-tod)  a.  Having  the  toes  or  end  square. 
Robinsoii. 

Squ^r-rose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Jagged ;  rough  ;  composed  of 
parts  which  are  irregular,  and  which  diverge  at  right 
angles.  P.  Cyc. 

Bquash,  (skwosh)  V.  a.  [from  quash ;  sckiacdare.  It.}  [i. 
squashed;  pp.  SQUASHING,  SQUASHED.]  To  crush  into 
pulp ;  to  batter  or  make  fiat. 

Squash,  (skwSsh)  n.  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed  ; 
a  sudden  fall.  Arbuilmot.  A  shock  of  soft  bodies.  Swift. 
A  plant  and  its  fruit,  resembling  a  pumpkin  ;  quash.  Sm. 

Bquash^-BDg,'''  (skwSsh'-}  n.  A  fetid  insect  destructive  to 
squashes.  Farm.  Ency. 

Squash^?b,*  (skwSsh'er)  n.  One  who  squashes.  Cotgravc 

Bquat,  (skwBt)  V.  n.[quatto.  It.]  [i.  squatted  ;  pp.  squat- 
Tirc,  squatted.]  To  sit  down  on  the  hams  or  heels;  to 
sit  close  to  the  ground.  —  {U.  S.)  To  settle  on  another's 
laiids,  or  on  public  lands,  without  having  a  title.  Peck. 

tSQTJAT,  (skwSt)  V.  a.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall.  Barret. 

bquat,  (skvvot)  a.  Cowering;  close  to  the  ground.  Milton. 
Short  and  thick  ;  having  one  part  close  to  another. 

Squat,  (skwOt)  n.  The  posture  of  one  who  squats.  [fA. 
sudden  fall.  HerberW]  —  {Min.)  A  bed  of  ore  extending 
but  a  little  distance ;  a  mineral  consisting  of  tin  ore  and 
spar. 

Squat't^r,*  (skwSt'er)  tl  One  who  squats.  —  One  who 
settles  on  land  without  obtaining  a  legal  title.   Peck.  — 

tA  cant  word  used   in  the   newly-settled  parts  of  the 
Tnited  States.] 
BQuiw,*  n.  An  Indian  word  for  wife,  or  womam.  Drake. 
BquAwl,  v.  71.  See  Squall. 
Bqueak,  (skwek)  V.  n.  [sqwaeka,  Swed.]' [i.  squeaked  ; 

pp.  SQUEAKING,  SQUEAKED.]  To  cry  out  witn  pain  ;  to  cry 

with  a  shrill,  acute  tone ;  to  make  an  acute,  shrill  noise. 
Squeak,  tu  An  acute,  shrill  cry  or  noise ;  a  quick  cry. 
^QtTEAK'ER,  n.  One  Who  squeaks;  a  young  pigeon. 
■QUEAL,  (skwel)  V.  n.  [sqwaela^  Sa.  Gotti.]   [/.squealed; 

pp.  squealing,  squealed.]    To  cry  with  a  shrill,  sharp 

voice  i  to  cry  with  pain,  as  a  pig,   Tatler. 
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Squeal,*  n  A  sht til  or  sharp  cry.  Pennant. 

Squ£aivi'|3H,  (skwe'mish)  a.  Having  the  stomach  easiU 
turned ;  over  nice  ;  nice ;  fastidious ;  easily  disgusD-d 
difficult ;  very  particular. 

Squeam'ish-lv,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  or  squeamish  manner 

SQUEAM'JSH-Nfias,  71.  Quality  of  being  squeamish. 

tSQUEA'§f-N£ss,  n.  Uueasiness  ;  fastidiousness.  Ham 
mond. 

jSQUEA'sy,  a.  Queasy;  squeamish.  Bp.  Earle. 

SQUEEZ'VBLE,*  o.  That  may  be  squeezed.  Ee.  Rev. 

Squeeze,  (skwez)  v.  a.  [i.  squeezed;  pp.  squeeziwo, 
squeezed.]  To  compress;  to  press;  to  crush  betweeD 
two  bodies ;  to  oppress  ;  to  orush  ;  to  harass  by  extortion. 

Squeeze,  v.  n.  To  force  a  way  through  close  bodies. 

Squeeze,  n.  Act  of  squeezing;  compression  ;  a  squeezing 

Squeez'ing,  n.  Act  of  compressing.  Pope. 

fSQufiliCH,  or  SQuibLSH,  v.  a.  To  crush.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

fSQUfiLCH,  n.  A  fiat,  heavy  fall.  Hudibras. 

S^UE-TEAGUE',*  (skwe-tSg')  7».  A  sea-fish;  — Called  »J90 
weakrjiah.  Storer. 

SquIb,  n.  [schieben,  Ger.]  A  little  firework  thatwhiizel 
and  cracks  ;  a  small  charge  of  powder;  a  sudden  flash , 
a  lampoon.  [fA  petty  fellow.  Spenser.] 

SquIg'gle,*  v.  71.  To  shake  and  wash  a  fluid  about  th« 
mouth  with  the  lips  closed.  Forby.  [Provincial.] 

SquIll,  n.  Isquillaj  L.]  A  bulbous,  medicinal  root,  import- 
ed from  the  Levant,  of  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  the  sea- 
onion  :  —  a  crustaceous  fish :  —an  insect. 

fSQUlN'^N-CY,  n.  [squinance,  squinan£ie,  Pr.]  A  quinsy.  Ba- 
con. 

SQUlN'AN-cy-WoRT,*  (-wiirt)  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  planU 
Crabb. 

SquInt,  a.  [squintef  D.]  Having  an  oblique  look  ;  oblique  { 
looking  suspiciously. 

SquInt,  ti.  An  oblique  look ;  strabismus. 

SquInt,  v.  %.  \i.  squinted;  pp.  squinting,  squinted.) 
To  look  obliquely  or  with  the  eyes  differently  directed. 

SquInt,  v.  a.  To  form  or  turn  the  eye  obliquely.  Bacon. 

SQUtNT':?R,*  n.  One  who  squints,  ffarton. 

SquInt'-eyed,  (-Id)  a.  Having  squint  eyes  ;  having  th« 
eyes  differently  directed  ;  indirect ;  oblique  :  —  malignant. 

fSQUlNT-f-FE'GO,  a.  Squinting.  Dryden.    [A  cant  word.] 

SquIht'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  squints ;  strabismuat 
P.  Oyc'. 

SquIkt'ing-LV,  ad.  With  an  oblique  look,  Sherwood. 

SquIn'v,  v.  71.  To  look  asquint.  SJiak.    [A  cant  word.] 

SQUiR'XK^jCHy,*  n.  The  body  or  state  of  coun  try rsqu  ires, 
in  England.  Ec.  Rev. —  Sir  E.  Brydges.  [A  modern  cant 
word.] 

Squire,  (skwir)  n.  [contraction  of  esquire; — eseuyer,  old 
Fr.]  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight.  Sliak.  An  at- 
tendant on  a  noble  warrior.  Dryden.  A  title  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  contraction  of  ea- 
guire.  See  Esquire. 

Squire,  (skwlr)  v.  a.   To  attend;  to  wait  on.  See  Ei 

QUIRE. 

Squire'hood,  (skwir'hud) )  n.  Rank  and  state  of  an  es 

Squire'shIp,  (skwlr'ship)    )     quire.  Sfielton. 

SQUIRE'Ly,  a.  Becoming  a  squire.  Shelto-ri. 

Squirm,*  b.  n.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eel.  Bai- 
ley.  Holloway.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

SquYrr,*  v.  a.  To  throw,  as  with  the  edge  foremost.  Ad- 
dison. To  squirt, 

||Squir'rel,  (skwir'rel,  skwSr'rel,  or  skwur'rel)  [skwfir' 
rel,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  skwiir'rel,  E.  R.  Wb.  Ket^ 
rick.  —  See  Panegyric]  n.  [^cureuUj  Fr.]  A  small,  active, 
rodent  animal,  that  lives  in  the  woods,  —  of  several 
species. 

{t^  "  The  i  in  this  word  ought  not,  according  to  anal- 
ogy, to  be  pronounced  like  e,-  but  custom  seems  to  have 
fixed  it  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  aUered  without  the 
appearance  of  pedantry."  fValker.  "  The  irregular  sound 
of  i  and  y  in  squirrel  and  panegyric  we  may  hope  m  tima 
to  hear  reclaimed^  a  correspondent  reformation  having 
taken  place  in  spirit  and  miracle,  which  were  once,  but 
are  not  now,  pronounced  sper'it  and  m6r'^-cle."  Smart. 

IISquir'r?l-F1sh,*  n.  A  sort  of  perch.  Crabb. 

SQUYRT,  V.  a.  [i.  SQUIRTED  ;  pp.  SQUIRTING,  SQUIRTED.]    T» 

eject  in  a  stream  from  a  small  orifice  ;  to  spirt.  ArbuthnoU 
Squirt,  v.  n.  To  prate  ;  to  let  fly.  L*Estrange.  [Vulgar.] 
SquYrt,  n.    An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  ii 

ejected  ;  a  small,  quick  stream.  Bacon. 
Squirt'?r,  n.  One  who  squirts.  Arbutknot. 
StXb,  d.   fl.    \i.   stabbed;   pp.  stabbing,   stabbed.]    To 

pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;    to  wound   mortally  or 

mischievously. 
StAb,  v.  n.  To  give  a  wound  ;  to  offer  a  stah.  Shak. 
StXb,  n.  A  thrust  or  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon , 

aft  injury  done  in  the  dark  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  blow. 
StAb'ber,  n.  One  who  stabs  ;  a  privy  murderer. 
ST^-BlL'j-MfiNT,   n.  [stabilisy  L.]  Support ;  act  of  making 

firm.  Derham. 
tSTA-BlL'f-TATE,  o.  a.  To  make  stable ;  to  establish.  JIfor* 
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*rA-BlL'r-TV,  n.  [atabiUH,  Fr. ;  stabaHtu,  L.]  State  of  be- 
inp  stable  or  firm;  stableness,  steadiness j  strength  to 
staud  i  firmness  j  fixedness;  constancy. 

Sta'ble,  (-bl)  a.  [Pr. ;  stabilis.  L.]  Fixed  ;  able  to  stand  ; 
firm;  steady;  constant;  fixed  in  resolution  or  conduct; 
strong;  durable. 

Bta'ble,  n.  [stabulum^l^]  A  house  or  building  for  horses 
and  other  beasts. 

Bta'ble,  0.  n.  [stt^lOf  L.]  [i.  stabled;  pp.  sTAnLitfa, 
■TABLED.]  To  d  .veil  Or  shelter,  as  in  a  stable.  MUt<m. 

Sta'ble,  V,  a.  To  put  into  a  stable.  Spenaer.  [fTo  make 
stable.  Strype.] 

Sta'ble-boI?,  )  n.  One  who  attends  in  a  stable:  hostler. 

Sta'ble-mAn,  i     Swift. 

STA'BLE-KEEP'ER,*n.  One  Who  keeps  a  stable.  Jodrell 

Sta'ble-n£ss,  n.  Steadiness;  constancy;  stability. 

Sta'ble-r66m,*  n.  Room  in  a  stable,  or  for  stables.  Ash. 

Bta'ble-stXnd,  n.  (Entr.  law)  The  offence  of  being  at  a 
standing  in  a  forest,  in  such  a  position  or  act  as  to  afford 
presumptive  evidence  of  an  intention  to  kill  the  king's 
deer.  CoweU 

Bta'bling-,  n.  Act  of,  or  room  for,  housing  horses,  &c. 

{StXb'ljsh,  V,  a,  [staMlio,  L.]  To  establish.  Spenser.      ' 

etA'BLy,  ad.  Firmly ;  steadily,  HuloeL 

fSTXB-v-L.A'TipN,  n.  [staAuiadD,  L.]  Act  of  housing  beasts. 
Coekeram. 

StXc-ca'tOj*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  character  (')  denoting 
that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed  should  be  performed 
in  a  separate  manner.  CroAb. 

StXck,  n.  [stackj  Icel.l  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn, 
straw,  wood,  &c.,  piled  up  in  a  circular  or  regular  form  ; 
a  rick :  —  a  number  or  column  of  chimneys  or  funnels 
standing  together. 

BtAck,  v.  a.  [i.  STACKED  ;  pp.  stacking,  stacked.]  To 
pile  up  into  a  stack  or  stacks. 

BtXck'et,*  n.  A  stockade.  Sir  W.  ScoU. 

PtXck'-GuXrd,*  71,  A  covering  of  canvas  for  a  haystack. 
Loudon. 

BrXc'TE,  (st^k'te)  tu  [tTTaKrfi,  Gr. ;  stecte,  L. ;  stacte^  Sax.] 
The  gum  that  distils  from  the  myrrh-tree  ;  an  aromatic. 

StAd'dde,  n.  [frhat  on  which  any  thing  stands;  a  sup- 
port or  staff.  Spenser.]  A  young  tree  ;  a  tree  left  to  grow 
when  others  are  cut ;  standard.  Tusser. 

BtXd'dle,  v.  a.  To  leave,  as  staddles.  THisser. 

Btade,7i.  [storfe,  Pr. ;  siorfmm,  L.]  A  furlong.  Donne.  [R.] 

STA'Df-&M,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  sta'di-a.  a  Greek  and  Roman 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  135  paces,  or  625  English 
feet :  —  a  career ;  a  course.  Crabb. 

BtXdt'hold-er,  (stit'hold-?r)  n.  [stadt  and  kouden,  D., 
city-holder.]  Formerly,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  BurneU 

BtXdt'hold-IPR-^te,*  71.  Office  of  stadtholder.  Orattan, 

BtAdt'hold-er-suIp,*  71.  Ofiice  of  stadtholder.  Ji.  SmWi. 

BtAff,  71.  {staffs  Dan. ;  atafy  D. ;  staf,  Icel.]  pi.  STAVE?  or 
stXve?.  [See  Staves.]  A  stick  used  for  support  in 
walking,  or  for  defence;  a  prop;  a  support;  a  club:  —  the 
handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon:  —  any  long  piece 
of  wood  ;  round  or  step  of  a  ladder :  —  an  ensign  of  an  of- 
fice ;  a  badge  of  authority :  —  a  stanza  or  series  of  verses  ; 
.a  stave.  — (Jtfiw.)  The  five  lines,  and  the  spaces  between 
ithem,  on  which  music  is  written.  — Stajf-a7i^iB,  {Arch.) 
a  square  rod  of  wood  standing  flush  with  the  wall,  on 
.>each  of  its  sides,  at  the  external  angles  of  plastering,  on 
the  inside  of  apartments,  to  prevent  the  angles  thereof 
ibeing  broken  or  damaged. 

■»tXff,  71.  f  pt  STAFFS.  (Mil.)  The  officers  who  are  at- 
tached to  a  commander  of  an  army,  to  assist  him  in  car- 
irrying  his  plans  into  execution  ;  — comprising  a  quarter- 
master-general, adjutant-general,  majors  of  brigade,  &c. 
-^ Re^mental  st^ffj  an  adjutant,  quarter-master,  chaplain, 
■  surgeon,  &;c.  —  Personal  staffs  the  officers  immediately 
/about  the  general  of  an  army. 

fSTXF'FI-ER,*  71.  One  who  carries  a  staff.  Hudibras. 

JStAff'ish,  a.  Stiff;  harsh.  Ascham. 

BTiFr'-OF-Pj-c?R,*  71.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  staff  of 
a  regiment.  The  staff-officers  are  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, chaplain,  surgeon,  &c.  Booth, 

BtApf'-Tree,  n,  A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

StX&,  n.  The  male  red  deer ;  male  of  the  hind.  Skak.  A 
bull  cash-ated  when  partly  or  fully  grown  ;  — so  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  — in  some 
parts  of  England  called  also  seg^bull-seg^  and  bull-stag;  — 
Stag  is  also  used,  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  a  colt  or 
filly,  a  cock-turkey,  a  wren,  and  a  romping  girl.  Hollo- 
vtayj  OrosBf  ^  BrocketU 

STXG'-BEE-TLE,*n.  An  insect.  Crahb. 

3TA(;^E,n.  [estage^  old  Fr.]  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which 
any  show  is  exhibited  ;  a  raised  floor  for  temporary  use  ; 
the  .theatre;  a  place  of  scenic  entertainments;  any 
place  where  any  thing  is  publicly  transacted  or  per- 
formed:—  a  place  in  which  rest  is  taken  on  a  journey; 
as  much  of  a  journey  as  is  performed  without  interniis- 
Bic  n  ;  a  single  step  in  any  progress :  —  a  carriage  for  con- 
veying passengers  ;  a  stage-coach.    7'.  B.  Miicaulay.  — 


(JVaut)  A  machine  formed  of  planks,  let  over  the  sldet 
of  a  ahip  by  ropes,  for  workmen  to  stand  on  when  repair- 
ing the  vessel. 

tSTAi^E,  v^a.  To  exhibit  publicly.  Shak. 

STA(j^E'-coACH,  (staj'koch)  7U  A  coach  or  carriage  thai 
travels  regularly  at  stated  times,  for  the  accommo>lation 
of  passengers. 

Sta(^e'-coach-m1n,*  n.  A  driver  of  a  stage-coach.  Qu 
Rev. 

fSTA^E'LV,  fl.  Belonging  to  the  stage.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Sta^e'-play,  71.  Theatrical  entertainment.  Dryden. 

Sta^-e'-play-i^r,  n.  One  who  publicly  represents  actionf 
on  the  stage  ;  an  actor.  Arbuthwit. 

Stai^'j^r,  Tt.  A  player.  B.  Jonson.  An  old  practitioner.  Dr*- 
den.  [r.] 

tSTA(ji-'i:-Ry,  n.  Exhibition  or  show  on  the  stage.  JUilton 

StXg'e-vil,  (st&g'S-vl)  n.  A  disease  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse, 
arising  from  cold,  fatigue,  or  from  some  wound  or  injury , 

—  called  also  lockedrjaw  and  tetanus.  London. 
Sta(?e'-wXg-<?n,*  71.   A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and 

passengers,  at  stated  times ;  stage-coach.  Ash. 

StXg'Gard,  71.  A  four-year-old  stag,  Ainsworth. 

StXg'jG-er,  v.  n.  [staggereUj  D.]  [i.  sT&aoxRED  ;  pp.  stao- 
OERiEfG,  3TAOGEBED.J  To  reel ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  stead- 
ily ;  to  totter ;  to  faint ;  to  begin  to  give  way : — to  hesi- 
tate;  to  fall  into  doubt. 

StXg'£^£r,  v.  a.  To  make  to  stagger  or  reel ;  to  shock ;  to 
alarm  ;  to  make  less  confident. 

StXg'ser-BOsh,*?!.  An  American  shrub.  Farm.  Eney. 

StAg'jSER-Ing,  n.  Act  of  reeling  ;  cause  of  staggering. 

StXg'^^eb-Ing-lY}  ad.  In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner 

StAg'^s-er^,  71.  pi.  A  giddiness  or  kind  of  apoplexy  in 
horses.  [fMadness ;  wild  conduct.  ShaJz.] 

StAg^jSER-w^ort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant.  Booth. 

StAg'-HoOnd,*  7t.  A  bound  used  in  hunting  the  stag  or 
deer.  Booth. 

Sta^'jng,*  71.  The  management  of,  or  the  act  of  travelling 
in,  stage-coaches.  C.  Colton. —  It  is  used  also  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  scaffolding.  Pickerins. 

StA(j)-'i-rite,*  71.  A  native  of  Stagira,  an  ancient  town  of 
Macedonia:  —  applied  especially  to  Aristotle.  Emcy. 

STlo'MA*n.   [Grj  (Chem.)  Any  distilled  liquor.  Craob. 

StXg'itan-cy,  n.  The  state  of  being  stagnant.  Cotton. 

StAg'NANT,  a.  [stagnansj  L.]  Motionless  ;  still ;  not  flow 
ing  ;  not  running  ;  as,  stagnant  water. 

StAg'NATE,  v.  n.  [stagno,  L.]  [i.  stagnated;  pp.  stao- 
[TATiNn,  9TAGXATED.]  To  coase  to  flow ;  to  be  motion- 
less ;  to  be  dull  or  inactive ;  to  stand  ;  to  stop. 

Stag-na'tiqn,  71.  Stop  of  course;  cessation  of  motion. 

Stahl'i-an-I^M,*  71.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  Ger 
man  physician,  who  considered  every  vital  action  under 
the  direction  and  presidency  of  the  soul.  Ditnglison, 

Staid,*  i._&  p.  from  Stay.  Stayed.    See  Stat. 

Staid, (stad)a.  [fromstay.]  Sober;  grave ; regular ; steady ; 
not  wild. 

Staid'lv,*  ad.  In  a  staid  manner  ;  calmly;  soberly.  £e& 

Staid'niiss,  7U  Sobriety  ;  gravity  ;  regularity. 

Stain,  (stan)  v.  a.  [i.  stained;  pp.  staining  stained.] 
To  blot ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate  ;  to  dye  ;  to  t'nge  ;  to  col- 
or :  —  to  disgrace  ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  inf>>my ;  to  boU ; 
to  tarnish  ;  to  pollute. 

Stain,*  v.  n.  To  take  stains ;  to  become  stamed.  Shak. 

Stain,  iu  Blot ;  spot ;  discoloration  ;  a  blemish ;  a  speck  : 

—  taint  of  guilt  or  infamy ;  cause  of  reproach ;  shame 
Stain'er,  n.  One  who  stains  ;  one  who  dyes. 
Stain'less,  a.  Free  from  stain,  spot,  sin,  or  reproach. 
StAir,  (st&r)  71.  A  step  ;  one  step  in  a  fiight  of  steps. — pi. 

A  series  or  flight  of  steps  or  stairs  for  ascending  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  or  from  one  story  tc 
another.  J)::^The  phrase  apair  of  stairs  j  for  a  set  of  steps, 
or  a  fiight  of  stairs,  though  condemned  by  grammarians, 
is  supported  by  respectable  authorities,  as  Dr.  Ooldsmithj 
Dr.  Burney,  Th.  Campbelly  &c. 

StAib'case,  n.  A  set  of  stairs,  with  the  walls  supporting 
the  steps,  leading  from  one  story  to  another;  a  frame 
that  contains  the  stairs. 

StAir'-head,*  71.  The  top  of  a  staircase.  Addison^ 

Staith,*  71.  A  stage  from  which  coals  are  discharged  into 
ships  at  coal  mines  or  coaleries.  Smart. 

Stake,  n.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  a 
piece  of  long,  rough  wood;  anything  placed  as  a- pali- 
sade or  i^nce : — the  post  to  which  is  tied  a  beast,  also  a 
martyr,  &c, : — any  thing  pledged,  wagered,  or  put  al 
hazard;  the  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged,  or  wa- 
gered :  —  a  small  anvil  which  stands  upon  a  small  iron 
foot,  on  the  work-bench,  to  be  moved  as  occasion  requires. 

—  Stake  and  Wee,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  interwoven  with  branches  and  twigs.  Loudon. 

Stake,  v.  a.  ft.  staked  ;  pp.  staking,  staked.]  To  fasten 
sui>port,  or  defend  with  stakes  or  posts  set  upright  ■  ^  t« 
wager;  to  hazard  ;  to  put  to  hazard.  Addison. 

Stake^-FJ^l-low,*  71.  One  tied  or  burnt  at  the  same 
stake,  Southey. 

Stake'-Hold-];:r,*  n.  One  who  holds  a  pledge   Booth. 
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CVl'Xc'Tic,*      )  a.  Helating  to,  or  reBemblingi  a  stalac- 

^T^-LXc'TJ-CAL,  t     tite;  stdlactitic.  Derham, 

lTi,'itXc'Ti-voRW.j*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  stalactite. 
P/uUipa. 

BT^LAC'tIte,*  71.  [trraXaKTiKOs.]  pi.  STV^Xc'TITES. 
(JUin.)  A  concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  pen- 
dent, like  icicles,  from  the  roofa  and  sides  of  itrches  and 
caves  in  calcareous  regions ;  a  spar  in  the  shape  of  an 
icicle.  Ure.  —  It  was  formerly  written  and  pronounced  in 
the  singular  s^lnfc-tl'te^. 

BtX-l-ac-ti'te?,  n.  Woodward.  See  Stalactite. 

BtAl-ac-tIt'jc,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  like,  stalactites.  P.  Cyc. 

BtXl-^C-TIt'J-C^L,*   a.  Same  as  stalactitic.   Ure. 

BTVl'io'MlTB,  n.  (Mln.)  A  stalactitical  deposit  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  found  upon  the  floors  of  calcareous  cav- 
erns.—  (£ot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

StXl-^G-mIt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  ]<ke,  stalagmites.  Ure. 

StXl'der,*  n.  A  cask-stand.  Smart, 

Stale,  o.  Old  ;  long  kept ;  stagnan..  vapid  ;  tasteless  ; 
destitute  of  freshness  or  life,  as  a  liquid :  — not  new,  as 
stale  bread :  —  used  till  of  no  esteem ;  worn  out  of  regard 
or  notice. 

Stale,  n.  Something  placed  as  a  lure;  a  decoy.  Sidney.  A 
prostitute.  Shak*  Urine  ;  old  urine.  SwifL  Old  beer  ;  vap- 
id beer;  —  a  long  handle,  as  of  a  rake. —At  chess,  a 
fixed  state,  applied  to  the  king  when  he  cannot  move 
but  into  check  j  stalemate. 

tSTALE,  V  a.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  old.  Sfiak. 

BrALE,  V.  n.  [atalleiif  Teut.]  [i.  staled;  pp  stalino, 
BTALED.]  To  void  uHne,  as  a  beast.  Hudibras. 

tSXALE'Ly,  ad.  Of  old  ;  of  long  time.  B.  Jonaon, 

Btale'mate,*  n.  A  term  in  the  game  of  chess.  Twisa. 

Stale'N^ss,  71.  State  of  being  stale  or  worn  out.  Bacoju 

BtAlk,  (st^wk)  V.  n,  [i.  stalked  -^j^.  stalki  nto,  stalked.] 
To  walk,  as  on  stilts,  or  with  high  and  proud  steps  j  to 
walk  behind  a  stalking-horse. 

BtAlk',  (stiwk)  n.  [steUcej  or  atieUcBj  Swed.]  The  stem  of 
a  plant  or  herb;  the  stem  of  a  quill,  &c. : — the  walk 
or  step  of  one  who  stalks. 

BtXlked,  (st9iwkt)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 

BtXlk'^r,  (stELwk'^r)  n*  One  who  stalks:  —  a  fishing- 
net. 

GtAlk:'}N&-horse,  (st&wk'jng-hitrs)  n.  A  horse,  either 
real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler  bides  himself  from 
bis  game  ;  a  mask  ;  a  pretence. 

BtAlk'less,*  (stlwk'l^s)  a.  Having  no  stalk.  Brown. 

BtXlk'V,  (st^wk^9)  a.  Resembling  a  stalk  j  hard  as  a 
stalk. 

BtXll,  7t.  [ataly  atecUy  Sax. ;  atal,  D, ;  ataUa^  Swed. ;  atal. 
Arm.]  A  stable;  a  crib  in  a  stable:  —  a  bench  or  form 
where  something  is  set  to  sale:  —  a  small  house  or  shed, 
used  by  a  trader  or  an  artisan  :  — the  stand  or  seat  of  a 
dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 

BTXLL,    v.    a.     [i.    STALLED,    pp.    STALLING,    STALLED.]     To 

place  or  keep  in  a  stall.  [fTo  install.  Shak.] 
Stall,  v.  n.  To  inhabit ;  to  dwell.  Sliak.  To  kennel. 
StAll'^^e,  n.  Rent  paid  for  a  stall.  —  [Laystall ;  dung.] 
fST^L-LA'TipN,  n.  Installation.  Cavendish. 
StAll'-f£d,  a.  Fed  in  stalls,  and  with  dry  feed. 

BtALL'-FEED,*    v.    a.    [i.    STALL-FED  ;  pp.  STALL-FEED  I WG, 

STALL-FED.]  To  feed  with  dry  fodder  in  a  stall,  as  cattle. 
Cfiapman. 

StAll'-feed-jno,*  n.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle,  with 
dry  fodder,  in  stalls  or  stables,  Brande. 

BtAll'iqn,  (stal'yun)  n.  [yadalwyn,  Welsh;  estolon,  old 
Fr. ;  Stallone^  It.]  A  horse  kept  for  mares. 

BtAl'worth,  (stai'wiirth)  a.  Stout;  strong  ;  brave.  Fair- 
fax.—  Written  also  stalwort  and  stalwart.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotland,  and  local.] 

Sta'mbjv,  n. ;  pi  stXm^J-N^.,  [L.]  Foundation;  texture; 
warp  of  linen. — pU  The  first  principles  of  any  thing,  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  solids  of  the  human  body.  See  the 
Tteze  article^  Stahen. 

fiTA'MEN,  n. ;  pU  sta'MEN?.  {Bot.)  The  male  apparatus 
or  fertilizing  organ  of  a  flower,  consisting  of  filament, 
anther,  and  pollen.  —  The  stamens  surround  the  pistil, 
and  were  called  by  the  elder  botanists  apicea  and  chives. 
P.  Cyc—'ivi  this  sense,  stamen  is  Anglicized,  and  takes 
a  regular  English  plu'al 

BTA'MfN,  71,  A  slight  sort  of  stuff;  a  kind  of  woollen 
cloth.  Chaucer. 

BtAm'j-nate,  1).  a.  To  endue  with  stamina.  Bihlioth.  Bihl. 

StXm'J-N^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of  stamens.  Loudon. 

Bt^-mIs'ij-ous,  a.  {stamineua,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  having, 

BtAm-I-nIf'^r-oDs,*  a.  Having  stamens  without  a  pistil. 

LoudoTU 
BtXm'm^l,  n.  [estametj  Fr.]    A  species  of  red  color.  B. 

Jonaon.  A  Ilind  of  woollen  cloth  ;  stamin.  Beaum,  Sf  FU 
BtXm'mel,  a.  Of  a  reddish  color.  Beaum.  4"  FL 
BtXm'mer,  o.  n.  [stameTf  Sax.  ;  atameren,  Teut.]  [».  stam- 

UERED  ;    pp.    STAMUEKING,    STAMMERED.]     To    prOHOUnce 

or  speak  with  hesitation  ;  to  stutter ;  to  falter ;  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  utter  words  with  difliculty. 


StXm'M]E:r,  v.  u.  To  pronounce  or  declare  impeifectjy 
Beaum,  Sf  FL 

StXm'm]e:r-]^r,  n.  One  who  stammers. 

StXm'mer-In&,*»i.  Act  of  hesitating  in  speech.  Taylor. 

StXm'm^r-Ing,*  a.  That  stammers  ;  hesitating  in  speech^ 

StAbi'mjer-Ing-LV,  ad.  In  a  stammering  manner.  HuloeU 

StAmp,  v.  a.  [stampen,  D. ;  atamper,  Dan  J  [i.  stamped, 
pp,  STAMPING,  STAMPED.]  To  Strike  by  thrusting  tlie  foot 
down;  to  pound;  to  beat,  as  In  a  mortar: — to  impress 
with  some  mark  or  figure;  to  fix  by  impressing;  to 
make  by  impressing  a  mark  ;  to  mint  ;  to  form  ;  to  coin. 

StXmp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  suddenly  downward. 

StAmp,  71.  [estampcy  Fr. ;  atampa.  It.]  Any  instrument  bj 
which  an  impression  is  made  ;  the  impression  made :  — a 
blow  or  noise  made  by  stamping :  — a  print ;  a  mark  set  on 
any  thing ;  impression ;  a  thing  marked  or  stamped ;  s 
picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal;  a  picture  made  by  imprei- 
sion  ;  a  cut ;  a  plate :  —  a  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay 
duty  to  the  government :  — a  character,  good  or  bad ;  au- 
thority ;  currency  ;  make  ;  cast ;  form. 

StAmp-Act,*  71.  An  uct  of  the  British  parliament  impo»- 
ing  a  duty  on  stamps.  Qrakam. 

StXmp'-Du-T¥,*  n.  A  duty  on  stamps.  Jiih. 

StAmp':br,  71.  He  or  that  which  stamps. 

STAMP'--6r-F[CE,*  71.  The  office  where  stamps  are  deliv- 
ered. Maunder. 

fSiAN  was  the  termmation  of  the  superlative  degree  ;  so, 
Atheli?2a7i,  most  njble ;  Qanstan,  the  highest.  Qibaon*% 
Camden. 

Stanch, ».  a,  [estav.eher,  old  Fr.]  [i.  stanched  ;  pp.  stahch- 
iNo,  STANCHED.]  To  stop,  as  applied  to  blood  ;  to  hinder 
from  running. 

StXnch,  v.  n.  To  stop ;  to  cease  to  flow.  iMki'  viii 

Stanch,  a.  Sound  ;  firm  in  principle  or  conduct ;  trusty  ; 
hearty  ;  determiu'jd  ;  strong. — Ji.  stanch  houndj  a  dog  that 
follows  the  seen'  without  error  or  remissness. 

StXnch^er,  71.  C'le  who  stanchas  or  stops  blood. 

StXn'^hiqn,  (st^iVsh^n)  lu  [*y.oiif(m,  old  Fr.]  (JVawt.)  Ad 
upright  support ;  a  prop. 

StXnch'l^ss,  a   That  canrot  be  stopped.  Sliak. 

Stanch'n^ss,*  Tt.  The*iUil\yof  being  stanch.  Boyle. 

Stand,  v.  n.  [atandanf  Go(h. ;  standan.  Sax. ;  ataen^  D.]  [«. 
STOOD  ;  pp.  sTAOD-wa.  STOOD.]  To  be  upon  the  feet;  not 
to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie  down ;  to  be  not  demolished  or  over- 
thrown ;  to  be  pta^ed  as  an  edifice  ;  to  remain  erect;  not 
to  fall ;  to  becoFdd  erect ;  to  stop ;  to  halt ;  not  to  go  for 
ward  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point,  without  progress  or  ra- 
gression  ;  to  rest ;  to  be  firm,  and  not  vacillating ;  to  be 
in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  defence ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  hostility  ;  to  keep  the  ground  ;  not  to  yield  ;  not  to  give 
way  ;  to  stay ;  not  to  fly ;  to  be  placed  ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to 
be  unmoved,  with  regard  to  rank  or  order ;  to  remain 
in  the  present  state  ;  to  be  in  any  particular  state ;  to  be, 
(emphatically  expressed  ; )  to  consist ;  to  be  stagnant ) 
not  to  flow ;  to  abide ;  to  persist ;  to  insist ;  to  offer  as  a 
candidate  ;  to  be  placed  :  — to  hold  a  course  at  sea ;  to 
have  direction  towards  a  local  point.  —  To  stand  hy,  to 
support;  to  defend;  not  to  desert;  to  be  present  without 
being  an  actor;  to  rest  in.—  To  ataridfory  to  propose  one's 
self  a  candidate;  to  maintain;  to  hold  towards. —  Toatand 
in  handj  to  concern  ;  to  interest.  —  To  stand  off^  to  keep  at 
a  distance  ;  not  to  comply  ;  to  forbear  intimacy  :  to  appear 
protuberant  or  prominent.—  To  atand  ovZ^  to  hold  resolu- 
tion ;  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to  yield  a  point ;  not  to  comply  ; 
to  secede  ;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant. —  To  stand  to, 
to  ply ;  to  persevere ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  ;  to 
abide  by  a  contract  or  assertion. —  To  stand  undery  to  un- 
dergo; to  sustain. —  To  stand  uj7,  to  erect  one's  self;  to 
rise  from  sitting ;  to  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice ;  to  make 
a  party. —  To  stand  for^  to  defend.  —  To  stanch  upon,  to  con- 
cern ;  to  interest ;  to  value  ;  to  take  pride  in  ;  to  insist. 

StXnd,  17.  a.  To  endure  ;  to  resist  without  flying  or  yield 
ing;  to  await ;  to  abide;  to  sufi'er  ;  to  keep. —  To  staitd 
one's  ground^  to  maintain  one's  position. 

StXnd,  7t.  A  station  ;  a  place  where  one  waits  standing ;  i 
place  to  stand  upon  ;  rank  ;  post ;  station  ;  a  stop  ;  a  halt ; 
interruption  ;  act  of  opposing  ;  highest  mark  ;  stationary 
point ;  point  from  which  the  next  motion  is  regressive  ;  a 
point  beyond  which  one  cannot  proceed  ;  difliculty ;  per- 
plexity;  embarrassment ;  hesitation  : — a  frame  or  table  on 
which  vessels  are  placed ;  a  small  table  for  placing  a  lamp 
or  candle  on. 

StXnd'ard,  71.  An  ensign  in  war;  a  flag: — that  which  is 
established  for  a  test  or  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  a 
rule  of  measure  ;  a  criterion  ;  a  test ;  that  which  has  teen 
tried  by  the  proper  test ;  a  settled  rate  :  —  a  tree  or  sL  rub 
that  stands  singly,  without  being  attached  to  a  wa  or 
support;  a  standing  tree  that  is  not  to  be  removet.-* 
(Bot.)  The  upper  and  erect  petal  of  a  papilionaceout 
flower. 

StXnd'ard,*  o.  Having  a  permanent  quality ;  fixed,  6rI> 
tied-  Bumey. 

StXnd'^rd-BeAr':^r,  .u  One  who  bears  a  standard 

Stand' ard-GrXss,*  n.  A  species  of  grass ;  satyrion.  Seott 
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ItIS  yc<6p.  n.  An  b  jrb.  Ainaworth. 

tSTXxD'^L,  n   A  tree  of  long  standing ;  standard.  Howdl 

Btand'er,  n  One  who  stands  ;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long  ; 

a  standard.  AsclLom.  —  Slander  up^  one  who  takes  a  aide. 
BtXnd']j:r-by,*  n.  One  who  stands  near ;  a  spectator.  Baa>- 

ter 
BtXnd'^r-GrAss,  n.  An  herb  ;  standard-grass.  Mn^ortk. 
BtAnd'jng,  p.  a.   Settled;   estahlished  ;   not  temporary; 

lasting;  not  transitory;  stagnant;  not  running;  fixed; 

not  movable  ;  continuing  erect ;  not  fallen  ;  not  cut  down. 

—  Standing  army ^  a  regular  army  kept  in  constant  service, 
as  distinct  from  militia. 

BtAnd'jng,  n.  Continuance ;  long  possession  of  an  office, 
character,  or  place  ;  station  ;  place  to  stand  in  ;  power  to 
stand:  —  rank;  condition;  character;  reputation. 

BtAnd'jsh,  n.  A  dish  or  stand  for  pen  and  ink.  Wotton. 

BtAnd'-PoIkt,*  n.  [stand-puncty  Ger.]  Place  of  standing  ; 
position.  Ec,  Rev.  [Hardly  Anglicized.] 

BtXmd'stTll,*  71,  Act  of  stopping  ;  state  of  rest.  Carpeia&r. 

Stake,  n.  A  stone.  [North  of  England.] 

StAng,  71.  [A  perch;  a  measure  of  land.  SiBiftJ]  Along 
bar;  a  wooden  pole:  —  the  shaft  of  a  cart. —  To  ride  the 
atangy  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong  pole,  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  carried  about  from  place  to  place.  See 
Seimminoton,  Calland&r, 

fiTXpra,  V.  n.  [stanga,  Icel.]  To  shoot  with  pain.  Qrose. 
[North  of  England.] 

StAn'hope,*  7u   a  two-wheeled  carriage  for  travelling: 

—  named  from  the  Earl  Stanhope.  Sat,  Mag. 
JStXnk,  a.  \stanco.  It.]  Weak  ;  worn  out.  Spenser. 
BtXnk,  v.  n.  To  sigh.  Brodkett.  [North  of  England.] 
BtXnk,  (st&ngk)  n.  A  dam  or  bank  to  stop  water. 
BtXnk,  (stingk)  p.  from  Stink.  See  Stink. 
STXN'wA-Ry,  71.  [stannumy  L. ;  stean.  Corn.]  A  tin  mine  ; 

tin  works  or  tin  mines  collectively  ;  royal  rights  with  re- 
.  spect  to  tin  mines.  Bp.  Hall. 

StXn'n^-rV,  a.  Relating  to  the  tin  mines  or  works. —  Stan- 
nary court,  a  court  of  record  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice among  tinners.  Carew. 

StXn'njc,*  a,  (CltcTn.)  Noting  an  acid  which  is  a  peroxide 
of  tin.  JBrande. 

Stan-nTf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  tin.  Ure. 

STXN'Ny-£L,(sta.n'e-el)7i.  The  common  stone-hawk.  Shak. 

StXn'ZA,  n.  [stamuy  It, ;  stance,  Fr.]  pi.  STANZAS.  (Poetry) 
A  series  or  number  of  verses  or  lines,  connected  with 
each  other  in  a  poem  or  hymn,  of  which  the  metre  is 
constructed  of  successive  series  similar  in  arrangement; 
a  number  of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other;  a 
strophe.  —  {jirch.)  An  apartmentor  division  in  a  building. 

St^N-ZA'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of,  stanzas.  Qii. 
Reo. 

Bt4-pe'li-^,*  7u  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  African  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

BTXPH-y-L6R'^-PHY,*n.  [o-ra^uAfj  and  ^u0^.]  (Med.)  An 
operation  for  uniting  a  cleft  palate,  Dunglison^ 

STX:PH-Y-Ld'MA*  n,  [L. ;  (rrai/iuAwf/a.]  (Med.)  An  affec- 
tion in  which  some  part  of  the  eyeball  is  protruded  be- 
yond its  natural  position.  P.  Cyc, 

Bta'ple,  (sta'pl)n.  [atopeZ,  Belg.  Sf  Sueth,]  [A  settled  mart 
or  market.  Prior.]  A  chief  commodity  either  grown  or 
manufactured  in  a  country ;  a  chief  production. 

Bta'ple,  (-pi)  a.  Settled  ;  established  in  commerce ;  chief; 
principal ;  as,  staple  commodity. 

Bta'ple,  n,  A  loop  of  iron ;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at 
both  ends. 

Bta'plijIR,  n,  A  dealer;  as,  a wool-^fop^er.  Howell. 

BtXr,  n.  [^sterre.  Tent.]  An  apparently  small,  luminous 
body,  in  the  nocturnal  sky ;  any  celestial  body,  including 
the  planets;  a  self-shining  body  or  fixed  star;  the  pole- 
star;  any  thing  resembling  a  star:  — a  mark  of  honor:  — 
a  mark  or  note  of  reference;  an  asterisk:  —  a  person  or 
thing  shining  above  others  ;  an  orator,  a  performer,  an 
actor,  &c.,  of  great  eminence. 

Star,*  u.  a.  [i.  starred  ;  pp.  gTAHRiwo,  starred.]  To  set 
or  adorn  with  stars. —  v.  n.  To  shine,  as  a  star.  Ed.  Rev, 

StXr'-Ap-ple,  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is  soft, 
fleshy,  and  enclosing  a  stone; — found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

BTJiR'-BLiNl),*fl.  Partially  blind.  Ask. 

Etar'board,  orSTXR'BpARD,  n.  (J^aut.)  The  right-hand 
side  on  shipboard,  looking  forwards,  as  larboardis  the  left. 

StXr'-brioht,*  (stir'brit)  a.  Bright  as  a  star.  Milton. 

BtXrch,  71.  [stark,  Ger.]  A  substance  made  of  flour,  pota- 
toes, or  other  vegetable  material,  used  for  stiflbning  linen : 
— -  a  fitiS',  formal  manner. 

Starch, a.  Stiff;  precise;  rigid;  starched.  Killingbeck. 

BtXrch,  u.  a.  \i.  starched;  pp.  starching,  starched.] 
To  stiffen  with  starch  ;  to  make  stiff,  Oay, 

BtXr'-Cham-ber,  n.  An  English  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, of  very  arbitrary  power,  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. :  —  named  from  the  stars  which  ornamented 
the  room  where  it,  at  one  time,  sat.  Shak 

BtXrched,  (starcht)  p.  a.   Stiffened  with  starch;  stiff; 
formal  ;  starch. 
.  Ii'abch'^d-n^ss,  n.  Stiffness;  formality.  L.  Addison, 
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StjCrch^^r,  n.  One  who  starches, 
StXrch'ly,  ad.  Stiffly ;  preiiisely.  Swi^ 
StXrch'-mak-^b,*  n   One  who  makes  starch.  Aah, 
STXRCH'-MAK-iNGk*7L  The  buslness  of  making  starch.  Sm 
StXrch'n^ss,  n.  Stiffness  ;  preciseness. 
StXrch'Vj*  *»•  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  starch.  Brands 
StXr'-cbossed,*  (-krSst)  a.  Ill-fated.  Shak. 
StXr'-crotR^NED,*  a.  Crowned  with  stars   Holmes 
StAre,  V,  n.  [stara,  Icel.  Sf  Suetb.l  [i.  stared  ;  pp,  bta» 

lira,  stared.]  To  look  with  fixedi  eyes,  as  an  effect  ii 

wonder,  stupidity,  impudence,  or  horror ;  —  to  look  stead 

ily  ;  to  gaze  ;  to  stand  out  prominent. 
StAre,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  influence  by  stares.  Dryden.  —  Tt 

stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  evident  to. 
St  Are,  n.    [sterrej  Teut.]    Act  of  one  who  stares)  fixerf 

look  :  —  starling,  a  bird. 
StAr':?r,  n.  One  who  stares  or  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 
Star'fInch,*  71.  A  beautiful  bird  ;  the  redstart.  Hill. 
STAR'Fisti,  71.  A  marine  animal,  of  the  molluscous  order 

which  resembles  a  star  in  form,  and  adheres  to  the  boltoni 

of  vessels  :  —  asterias,  called  also  sea-star  and  five-fingtr 
Star'flo^-er,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Crabh, 
Star'-Port,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  redoubt  enclosing  ai 

area,  and  having  its  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet  disposed, 

on  the  plan,  in  directions  making  with  each  other  anglei 

which  are  alternately  salient  and  reentering,  as  a  star  i» 

usually  represented.  P.  Cyc. 
Star'-&az-er,  n.  An  astronomer  or  astrologer;  —  a  fish. 
StXr'-gaz-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  gazing  at  the  stars.  Ash* 
STAR'-aAZ-}NGr,*  a.  Looking  at,  or  admiring,  the  slaia 

Congreve. 
Star'-GrXss,*  n.  A  kind  of  grass.  Smart. 
StXr'hAwk,  71.  A  scrt  of  hawk.  Ainaworth- 
StXr'-Hv-a-cInth,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Craott* 
STAR'-j£ii-LY,*  71.  A  plant.  Smart. 
Stark,   a.  [siaWc,  Ger.;  sterk,  Teut,]  [Stiff;  deepj  ftil 

B.  Jonson.j  Mere  ;  simple  ;  plain ;  gross. 
Stark,  ad.  Completely  ;  entirely  ;  as,  stark  mad 
tSTXRK'Ly,  ad.  Stiffly  ;  strongly.  Shak. 
STXR'-LiSb,*  a.  Guided  by  a  star.  Milton. 
Star'l^ss,  a.  Having  no  stars.  Milton. 
Star'light,  (st'lr'lit)  n.  The  light  of  the  stars- 
StXr'light,  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars.  Dryden... 
STXR'LlKE,a.  Stellated;  like  stars ;  bright;  illustriona 
Star'ling,  71.  A  bird,  sometimes  called  a  stare,  very  io 

cile,  and  sometimes  taught  to  talk  like  the  magpie: — ■ 

defence  to  the  piers  of  bridges;  a  case  constructed  abudt 

the  end  of  a  pier. 
StXr'lIt,*  a.  Lit  or  lighted  by  a  star.  Fisher. 
Star'mon-j&er,*  71    An  astrologer ;  an  observer  ol  lh« 

stars.  Swift. 
StXr-op-B£th'i*e-hem,  n,  A  plant  and  flower. 
StXb'qst,*  71.  (Poland)  A  nobleman  possessed  of  a  castit 

or  domain  called  a  starosty,  Brande. 
StXr'ps-tv,*  71.  A  castle  and  domain  or  estate  of  a  star- 

ost.   Brande. 
StXr-paved,  (-pavd)  a.  Studded  with  stars.  Milton, 
Star'pr66f,  a.  Impervious  to  starlight. 
fSTXR'-READ,  71.  Doctrine  of  the  stars  ;  astronomy.  Spmser 
Starred,  (stird)  a.  Decorated  with  a  star  or  stars:— in 

fluenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to  fortune.  Milton, 
StXr'ri-nEss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  starry.  Ash. 
Star'bJkg,  a.  Shining  as  with  the  light  of  stars.  Crashaw. 
StXb'ry,  a.  Decorated  with  stars ;  abounding  with  stars ; 

consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar  ;  resembling  stars. 
StXr'shoot,  71.  An  emission  from  a  star.  Boyle. 
St  ar'-spXn-GLED,*  (-sping-gld)  a.  Diversified  or  spangled 

with  stars.  Potter. 
StXr'-spot-TED,*  o.  Spotted  with  star&    Wordsworth. 
Star'stone,  ii  A  rare  variety  of  sapphire,  which  present! 

a  peculiar  reflection  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
StXrt,  v.  71.  [i  started  ;  pp.  startiko,  started.]  To  be 

moved  or  twitched  suddenly,  as  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  to 

rise  suddenly ;  to  move  with  sudden  quickness  ;  to  shrink  ; 

to  startle;  to  wince  ;  to  deviate:  —  to  set  out  from  the 

barrier  at  a  race ;  to  set  out  on  any  pursuit;  to  begin  a 

journey  or  any  movement. 
Start,  »,  a.  To  alarm  ;  to  disturb  suddenly  ;  to  startle ;  to 

arouse  from  concealment ;  to  rouse ;  to  bring  into  motion 

or  within  pursuit;  to  put  suddenly  out  of  place.— (JVnjtt,; 

To  punish  by  applying  a  rope's  end  to  the  back. 
StXrt,  71.  Amotion  of  terror;  a  sudden  twitch  or  action 

of  the  body,  as  from  terror ;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action  , 

sally;  vehement  eruption  ;  sudden  effusion;  sudden  fit; 

intermitted  action  ;  a  quick  spring :  —  act  of  setting  out ; 

first  motion  in  a  movement,  journey,  or  race:  — a  bird; 

the  redstart.  [Tail  or  k ng  handle.  Brocketu]  —  To  get  tit' 

start,  to  begin  before  another. 
StXrt'ER,  71.  One  who  starts  ;  a  dog  that  rouses  game. 
StXr'-ThIs-tle,*  (this-sl)  71.   A  plant.  Crabb. 
StXrt'ing,  71.  The  act  of  setting  out,  or  of  starting.  i)o»7iB 
tSTXRT'jNG-HoLE,  71.  Evasion  ;  loop-hole.  Shak. 
StXrt'jng-lv,  ad.  With  frequent  starts  and  intermissions 

Shak. 
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^    tRT'jNG-PosT,  n    Barrier  from  which  the  race  begins. 

l*XRT'*jSH,*frSTXBT'LlSH,*a.  Apt  to  Start.  Aah.  [Col- 
Ibquial.] 

•ItXr'tle,  (star* cl)  V,  n.  [i.  startled  ;  pp.  startling,  star- 
tled.] To  shrink  \  to  move  suddenly}  as  from  fear  j  to 
start. 

BtXr'tle,  v»  a.  To  fright ;  to  shock :  to  impress  with  sud- 
den  terror,  surprise,  or  alarm.  [To  deter.  Clarendon.] 

StXr'tle,  n.  Sudden  alarm  ;  shock  ;  sudden  terror.  Spec- 
tator. 

BtXrt'ljm"0,*P.  fl.  Impressing  with  fear;  shocking. 

fSTiRT'&p,  iu  A  kind  of  high  shoe.  Bp.  Hall.  An  upstart. 
Shak.  [burton. 

JStart'Dp,  a.  Suddenly  come  into  notice  ;  upstart,  ff^ar- 

BTXrve,  (st'irv)  V.  n.  [steTven^  D.]  [i.  starved  ;  pp.  starv- 
iRo,  STARTED.]  [To  perish.  Fairfax.]  To  peiish  with  hun- 
ger ;  to  suffer  hunger ;  to  suffer  extreme  poverty.  Pape. 
To  suffer,  perish,  or  be  destroyed  witli  cold.  Woodward. 

Starve,  (8t3.rv)  v.  a.  To  kill  with  hunger ;  to  subdue  by 
famine :  —  to  kill  with  cold  :  —  to  deprive  of  force  or  vigor. 

Btarv£'l}no,  n.  An  animal  or  plant  thin  and  weak  fur 
want  of  nourishment.  Shak. 

BtXrve'lino,  a.  Hungry;  lean;  pining.  Phillips. 

StXr'wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  genus  of  plants;  the  aster  j  el- 
ecampane. Miller. 

fSTVTA'RJ-^N,*  a.  Steady  ;  well-disciplined.   Tucker. 

iSTA-TA'R(-^N-LV,*ai.  In  astatarian  manner.  Tucker. 

tSTA'T4.-R¥,  a.  [stotiw,  LJ  Fixed ;  settled  ;  stated.  Browne, 

State,  n.  latatusy  L.]  Condition ;  circumstances  of  na- 
ture or  fortune;  situation;  position  ;  predicament;  case  ; 
plight;  rank;  degree;  post;  modification  of  any  thing; 
stationary  point;  crisis;  height;  quality;  solemn  pomp; 
appearance  of  greatness ;  dignity ;  grandeur ;  a  seat  of 
dignity. —  [estat,  old  Fr.]  Estate;  seigniory  ;  possessitm  : 
—  mode  of  government;  the  community;  the  public;  the 
commonwealth  ;  civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical ;  a  civil 
community;  a  kingdom ;  a  republic;  a  government  not 
monarchical :  —  a  large  district  of  country  having  a  sepa- 
rate government,  but  confederated  with  other  states,  as 
one  of  the  members  or  states  of  the  American  Union.  — 

t Individuality.  Shak.  A  canopy  ;  a  person  of  rank.  Bacon.] 
n  composition,  it  signifies  pubUCf  juUional;  as,  atate-af- 
fairs,  state-trials. 

State,  v.  a.  [constaterj  Fr.]  [i.  stated  ;  pp.  stating,  stat- 
ed.] To  place  in  mental  view  ;  to  represent ;  to  tell.  Hale. 

State,*  o.  Belonging  to  the  state  or  nation;  public.  Ec. 
Reo. 

Btate'crXft,*  71.  Statesmanship,  in  contempt.  Brit.  Crit. 

STATE-CRlM'l-NAii,*  TL  A  political  offender.  Pope. 

Stat'ed,*  p.  a.  Fixed;  regular;  established. 

STAT'?D-Ly,  od.  At  stated  times ;  regularly. 

State'lj-nEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  stately;  grandeur; 
majestic  appearance  ;  loftiness  ;  magnificence  ;  dignity. 

Btate'lv,  a.  [stactelig,  Sa.  Goth.]  August ;  grand  ;  lofly  ; 
elevated;  majestic;  magnificent;  magisterial;  pompous. 

State'LY,  ad.  Majestically.  Milton.  [R.1 

State'Ment,  n.  Act  of  stating ;  that  which  Is  stated  ;  an 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  facts  or  circumstances.  Malonc. 

Btate'm6n-ser,  (stat'mung-g?r)  n.  One  versed  in  gov- 
ernment ;  a  statesman,  in  contempt,  WlUiama. 

State '-Pa-per,*  n.  A  paper,  document,  or  treatise,  relat- 
ing to  public  affairs,  or  to  affairs  of  state.  Johjison. 

State'-PrI^'on-er,*  71.  One  imprisoned  for  an  offence 
against  the  state  or  government.  SmoUett. 

Btat'^r,*  71,  One  who  states:— an  apothecary's  weight 
of  1^  ounces.  Clarke.  [Orabb. 

Bta't^r,  n.  [araTfip.]  A  Greek  coin,  of  different  values. 

State'-r66m,  n.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  large 
mansion  :  —  the  principal  cabin  in  a  ship ;  a  small  room  in 
a  ship,  or  steam-vessel,  for  one  or  two  passengers. 

States,  fstats)  ti.  pi.  Nobility  :  — a  legislative  body.  Shak. 

BtaTes-0£n'?r-al,*  71,  pi.  A  legislative  assembly  com- 
posed of  different  orders.  The  states-general  of  the  Neth- 
erlands consists  of  two  chambers.  The  states-general  of 
France,  before  the  revolution,  consisted  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom,  — the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
third  estate,  or  common  people.  Burke. 

Btates'man,  71.,-  pi.  statesmen.  One  versed  or  era- 
ployed  in  public  affairs,  or  in  the  arts  of  government;  a 
politician.  [A  small  landholder.  Craven  Dialect.] 

Btates'MAN-like,*  a.  Becoming  a  statesman.  Qu.  Rev. 

States'man-ly,*  fl.  Relating  to,  or  befitting,  a  statesman. 
R.  W.  Hamilton.  [Churchill, 

Stat^s'man-shTp,*    n.    The  qualities  of  a  statesman. 

States'wom-an,  (stats'wiim-gin)  n.  A  woman  who  med- 
dles with  public  affairs: — used  in  contempt.  B.  Jonson. 

BtXt'ic,        )  a.  Relating  to  statics,  or  to  the  art  or  science 

StXt'J-c^l,  \     of  weighing.  „  -,  rr,^      ^ 

BtXt'Jcs,  n.  pi.  [orariKfi,  Gr.;  staftgwe,  Fr.J  That  branch 
of  physics,  or  mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium, 
weight,  pressure,  &c.,  of  bodies  while  at  rest,  distin- 
guished from  dynamics ;  the  art  of  weighing. 

BXA'TlpN,  (sta'shyn)  n.  [Fr. ;  atatiOf  L.]  Act  of  standing ; 
a  state  of  rest :  — a  place  where  any  one  is  fixed  ;  post  as- 


signed ;  office;  situation;  poaidon  ;  employment;  chir 
acter;  state;  rank;  conaition  of  life;  class;  order *  — 
a  place  of  stopping  on  a  railroad. 

Sta'tiqn,  (sta'sbun)  v.  a.  [i.  ai  ^tioned  ;  pp.  sTATioNiifo, 
STATIONED.]  To  place  in  &  certain  post,  rank,  or  situation ; 
to  set ;  to  establish ;  to  fix. 

Sta'XIQN-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  »  station  ;  stationary.  Smart 

STA'TiQN-A-Af-Nfiss,'''  Tu  The  quality  of  being  stationary 
Ed.  Rev. 

STA'TI<?N-A-Ry,  a.  [stationnaire,  Fr.]  Fixed;  not  progress 
ive  ;  standing;  motionless;  respecting  place. 

Sta'ti<?n-er,  (sta'shun-^r)  ti.  Originally,  one  who  kept  a 
shop  or  stall ;  afterwards,  a  bookseller;  now,  a  seller  ol 
stationery,  or  of  paper,  quills,  pens,  ink,  wafers,  also  of 
books,  &c. 

STA'TipN-fiR-v,*  n.  The  goods  sold  by  a  stationer,  afl 
books,  paper,  quills,  pens,  sealing-wax,  wafers,  ink,  &e 
Hansard.    Sometimes  improperly  written  statitnary. 

STA'TiQN-£R-y,*  a.  Relating  to  a  stationer  or  his  good* 
Hansard. 

Sta'tiqn-hoOse,*  7Z.  A  d6p5t  on  a  railroad.  P.  Cyc 

STA'Ti(;u!f~PdlNT'^R,'''7L  An  Instrument  used  in  maritime 
surveying.  Brands.  [Orabb 

Sta^tiqn-^tAff,*  iu   An  instrument  used  by  surveyora 

ISta'ti^M,  71.  Policy ;  the  arts  of  government.  South. 

ISta'tJst,  n.  A  statesman ;  a  politician.  Stak. 

STJh.-Tls'T}C,        }  a.  Relating  to  statistics ;  relating  to  the 

Sta-tIs'ti-cal,  {  state  or  condition,  or  to  the  population 
or  resources,  of  a  country  ;  political. 

St^tIs'ti-cal-ly,*  ad.  In  a  statistical  manner.  Bahbage. 

STXT-js-Tl"ci*N,*fstit-iH-tIsh'9in)7i.  One  who  is  versed 
in  statistics.   Qu.  Rev. 

ST^-Tls^Tfcs,  7t.  pi.  [status^  L.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  state  or  condition  of  a  country  or  nation,  princi, 
pally  in  relation  to  its  extent,  population,  resources,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  power;  a  statement  of  the  popul!^ 
tion,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  rt>- 
sources  of  a  country. 

StXt'v-a-rV,  (st4t'yii-9-re)  n.  [statuaire,  Fr. ;  statua^  L  * 
Art  of  carving  or  of  casting  statues  ;  a  statue  or  a  group  ot 
statues :  — one  who  makes  statues  ;  a  sculptor  :  — a  copy 
ist  of,  or  dealer  in,  statues. 

StXt've,  (stat'yy)  «•  [statue^  Fr. ;  statua^  L.]  An  image 
a  representation,  in  some  solid  substance,  as  marble  or 
bronze,  of  a  man  or  an  animal. 

StXt've,  v.  a.  To  place,  or  to  form,  as  a  statue.  Shak, 

StXt've  0,*  (stat'yud)  a.  Furnished  with  statues.  Ed.  Ren 

StXt'v-^sque,*  (st3lt'yiji-€sk)  a.  Relating  to  a  statue.  Col^. 
ridge. 

fSTA-Tu'Mf-NATE,  V,  a.  [statumino^  L.]  To  support ;  to 
underprop.  B.  Jonson. 

StXt'vRE,  (stat'yyr)  n.  [Fr. ;  statura,  L.]  The  height  of 
any  animal,  particularly  of  man  ;  tallness. 

StXt'vred,  (stat'yurd)  a.  Arrived  at  full  stature.  J.  Hah, 

StXt'v-T^-BLE,  a.  According  to  statute.  Addison.       [ton. 

StXt'v-t^-blv,  od.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  law.  War~ 

StXt'ute,  (stat'yiit)  ti.  [statute  Fr. ;  statutwniy  L.J  A  law ; 
an  act  of  a  legislative  body,  as  distinct  from  an  unwritten 
law,  or  one  founded  on  immemorial  custom. —  Statute  oj 
limitation,  (Lata)  a  statute  which  assigns  a  certain  time 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

StXt'Ote-Book,*  (-bak)  n,  A  register  of  laws  or  legisla- 
tive acts.  Addison. 

StXt'v-T9-RV,  a.  Enacted  by  statute.  Dr.  Johnson, 

StXunch,  a.  See  Stanch. 

StAu'rp-lite,*  ti.  [oT«t)ptff  and  \idns.]  (Miiu)  A  silicate 
of  baryta  and  alumma,  called  also  the  eross-stoney  Aamw* 
tome,  and  andreasbergoUte,  Brande. 

StAu'rq-tIde,*  n.  [urav()6s  and  a^os.]  {Min.)  The  pn»- 
matic  garnet  or  grenatite.  Brande, 

StXve,  v.  a.  [i.  staved  or  stove  ;  pp.  staving,  staved  or 
STOVE.]  To  break  in  pieces;  to  push  away  as  with  a 
staff;  to  pour  out.  Sandys.  —  (JVaut.)  To  break  a  hole  in  a 
vessel;  eis,  "Our  launch  is  sf-ove."  Mar,  Diet. —  The 
regular  form  staved  is  chiefly  used. 

|Stave,  V.  71.  To  fight  with  staves.  Hudihras.  ~~  Stave  art* 
tailf  to  part  dogs  by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pulling  the 
tail.  Hudibras. 

StAve,  n.  A  narrow,  thin  piece  of  timber,  in  a  barrel  or 
other  cask: — a  metrical  portion;  a  staff;  a  common 
term  for  the  verse  of  one  of  the  psalms  appointed  to  be 
sung.  Todd, 

StXve§,  or  StXve^,  [stavz,  S.  W.  P,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
stavz  or  stavz,  F. ;  stivz,  TTb.]  n, ;  pi.  of  Staff,  See  Staff 
*'  Some  people  pronounce  staves^  the  plural  of  staff,  witk 
the  Italian  a ;  but  the  practice  is  not  general."  Smart.  I 
is  often  thus  pronounced  in  the  United  States. 

Stave§'a-cre,  (stavz'a-ker)  Ti.  Larkspur;  a  plant 

Stave^'wood,*  (stavz'wfld)  ti.  A  tall  WesNindian  tree 
the  quassia.  Booth, 

StXw,  V,  n.  [staa,  Su.  Goth.]  I'o  be  fixed  or  set ;  to  stan^ 
still,  as  a  cart.  Holloway.  [North  of  England.] 

Stay,  (sta)  v.  n.    [staa,  Su.  Goth. ;  staen^  D.]   [i.  itatec 

or  staid  i  pp.  BTAVINO,  STATED   OT  STAID.]  To  COD  til  lU  6  if 
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t  place  ;  to  forbsar  departure;  to  continue  in  a  state  ;  to 
remain  ;  to  abide ;  to  continue ;  to  wait ;  to  attend  j  to 
forbear  to  act ;  to  atop;  to  stand  still ;  to  dwell. 

*TAY,  (sta)  V.  c.  [i.  STATED  nr  staid  ;  pp.  atavino,  stated, 
or  STAID.]  To  s*op ;  to  withhold  ;  to  repress ;  to  delay ; 
to  obstruct;  to  hinder  from  progression ;  to  prop  ;  to  sup- 
port. 

Stay,  (st5)  n.  lestaye,  old  Fr.]  Continuance  in  a  place; 
frtand;  astop;-   an  obstruction  ;  a  hinderrtnce;  restraint: 

—  prudence;  caution;  a  fixed  state:  —  a  prop;  a  sup- 
port ;  tackling.  —  {J^aut.)  A  strong  rope  from  the  head  of 
the  masl,  to  suppou  it  from  falling  aft.  —  Stay-sailj  a  tri- 
angular sail  exlendod  on  a  stay. 

Stay'b6m-3}N,*  7i.  A  bobbin  used  for  stays,  ^sh. 

Stayed,  (stdd)  p.  a.  Fixed;  serious;  staid.  Bacon,  See 
Stat,  and  Staid.  [R.] 

Stayed'lv,  (stad'le)  ad.   Composedly;  calmly;  staidly. 

Etayed'ness,  (stad'nes)  n.  Sobriety.    See  Staidness. 

Stay'sr,  (sta'er)  n.  One  who  stays,  holds,  or  supports. 

Btay'lace,  (sta'las)  n.  A  lace  for  fastening  a  bodice. 
Swift.  [Masr. 

Btay'less,  (sta'I^s)  a.  Without  stop  or  delay.  Mirror  jor 

Stay'-mak-er,  n.  One  who  makes  stays. 

Bt  AY$,  (iitaz)  n,  pi.  Bodice ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat  made  atilf 
by  whalebone,  worn  by  women.  Oay.  [Station  ;  fixed  an- 
chorage. Sidney,]  Any  support ;  any  thing  that  keeps  an- 
other thing  extended.  Dryden, 

Btay'sail,'''  n,  (JVau£.)  A  triangular  sail  extended  on  stays. 
Crabh. 

BTAY'-TXc'KLE,*n.  (-Voitt)  A  large  tackle  attached  to  the 
main  stay.  Crabh. 

Bt£ad,  (stSd)  n.  [stad^  Goth. ;  sted^  Sax. ;  sted^  Dan.  4" 
6er. ;  stede^  D.j  r-|-Flace.  Spenser.']  Room ;  place  which 
another  bad,  or  might  have  ;  preceded  by  in ,-  as, "  in  his 
steadi'*^  —  ih&  frame  of  a  bed  j— rarely  used  except  in 
composition,  as  bed^-tea^ :  —  use  ;  help.  —  To  stand  in  stead, 
to  be  of  use.    See  Instead. 

tST&AD,  (Bted)  V.  a.  To  help  ;  to  fill  the  place  of.  Shak. 

Bt£ad'f^st,  (sted'f^st)  a.  Fast  in  place  ;  firm  ;  fixed  ;  con- 
stant ;  resolute ;  not  turned  aside  by  fear  or  temptation  ; 
persevering;  unmoved;  steady.  —  Written  also  ^tcfl/a^'* 

BTfiAD'F^ST-Ly,  (sted'fjst-le)  ad.  Firmly ;  constantly. 

BtEad'fast-.n£ss,  (stSd'fgist-n6s)  n.  Firmness  ;  constancy. 

StISad'j-LVj  (sted'e-le)  ad.  In  a  steady  manner;  firmly. 

Bt£ad'i-n£ss,  (ste'd'?-nes)  n.  State  of  being  steady ;  firm- 
ness; constancy;  consistent,  unvaried  conduct. 

St£ad'v,  (sted'e)  a.  Firm  ;  fixed  ;  regular  ;  constant ;  un- 
devlating ;  unremitted ;  not  wavering ;  not  fickle  ;  stead- 
fast. 

Bt£ad'Y,  (sted'e)  1}.  a.  [i.  steadied  ;  pp.  steadtino,  stead- 
ied.] To  make  or  keep  steady  or  firm  ;  to  regulate. 

BxfiAD'y,*  interj.  Be  fixed;  be  unwavering.  —  {J^aut.)  A 
command  given  to  keep  a  ship  in  her  course,  without  de- 
viating to  the  right  or  left.  Mar.  Diet. 

Bteak,  (stak)  Tt.  A  slice  of  beef,  &:c.,  for  broiling ;  a  col- 
lop  ;  beef-steak. 

Steal,  (stSI)  v.  a,  [t.  stole;  pp.  stealing,  stolen.]  To 
take  what  is  another's  without  leave  or  unlawfully  ;  to 
take  by  theft ;  to  take  clandestinely ;  to  take  without 
right;  to  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice;  to  gain 
or  effect  gradually  and  privately. 

Bteal,  (stSl)  V.  n.  To  withdraw  privily  ;  to  pass  silently: 

—  to  practise  theft ;  to  play  the  thief. 
Steal'er,  n.  One  who  steals ;  a  thief. 
BTEAL'ING-Ly,  ad.  By  theft ;  slyly  ;  by  secret  practice. 
BTfiALTH,  (st61th)M.  [fTheft;  the  thing  stolen.  Spenser.'] 

Secret  act;  clandestine  practice.  —  By  Dtealth,  secretly; 

clandestinely  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense. 
3t£alth'i-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  stealthy  manner.  M.  Knox. 
BT£AljTH'l-N£ss,*n.  duality  of  being  stealthy.  CA.  Ob. 
3t£alth'Y)  (stSltli'^)  a.  Done  or  performed  by  stealth ; 

clandestine.  Shak, 
bXEAM,  (stem)  n.    The  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is 

converted  by  the  continued  application  of  heat ;  vapor. 
fiTEAM,  (st€m)  v.n.  [i  steamed  ; pp. steaming, steamed.] 

To  exhale  or  emit  vapor  or  steam ;  to  smoke  or  vapor 

with  moist  heat. 
Bteam,  v.  a.  To  exhale ;  to  expose  to  steam ;  to  apply  steam 

to ;  to  soften  or  concoct  with  steam. 
Steam'-boat,*  n.  A  large  boat  propelled   by  steam;  a 

steam-vessel.  Fulton. 
Bteam'-BoIl-er,*  rt.  A  large,  iron  vessel,  for  generating 

steam.  Brande. 
Steam'-CXr-ria^^e,*  t*.    A  carriage  propelled  by  power 

of  steam.  P.  Cyc. 
BTEAM:'-fiN-<?iNE,*  n.  An  engine  acted  upon  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  and  employed  to  Impel  boats, 

cars,  and  other  machinery.  ProuU 
Bteam'^R,*  n.  One  who  steams:  —  a  vessel  propelled  by 

flteaiit ,  a  steam-boat;  a  steam-ship.  Qu.  Rev. 
Bteam'-GOn,'''  n.  An  instrument  by  which  balls  and  other 

projectiles  may  be  projected  by  steam.  Brande. 
Bteam'-PXck-et,*  71.    A  vessel  for  carrying  passengers, 

letters.  Sec,  propelled  by  steam.  Qu.  Reo. 


Steam'-ShIp,*  M    A  ahip  propelk .  by  steam.  Orant. 

Steam'-V£s-s^l,*  n.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  Qi 
Rev. 

Steam'-WhIs-tle,*  (-hwls'sl)  n.  A  pipe  attached  to  th« 
boiler  of  a  steam-engme,  from  which  steam  escapes  with 
a  loud,  hissing  noise  ;  — used  to  give  warning  of  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  engine.  Tanner. 

STEAM'Vt*  '^  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  steam 
damp.  Cowper. 

fSTEAN,  (st5n)  n.  A  vessel  of  stone  ;  ajar.  Spenser. 

Stj^-Xr'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  animal  fat;  u, 
stearic  acid,  Ure. 

Ste'a-b.Yne,*  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  the  proximate  elementt 
uf  animal  fat,  as  lard,  tallow,  Sec. ;  a  concreted  fatty  sub- 
stance. Brande. 

STE'^-RdNj'^n.  A  substance  obtained  by  the  partial  decern 
position  of  stearic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

STE-^-Rdp'TEN,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  solid  substance  whicl 
forms  one  of  the  two  parts  of  volatile  oils,  the  other  sub 
stance  being  eleopten,  which  is  liquid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ste'a-tite,*  n.  (Min.)  Soapstone  j  a  magnesian  mineral 
soft,  of  dull,  fatty  lustre,  and  greasy  feel.  Ure. 

STE-A-TlT'fC,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  steatite.  J^ 
Cyc. 

STE-XT'9-cf  LE,*  n.  {Med.)  A  hernia  or  tumor  in  the  scro- 
tum, containing  fat.  Crabh. 

Ste-^-to'm.^,  n.  f(7T£ara)/xa.]  (Med.)  An  encysted  tumor, 
whose  contents  are  similar  to  fat ;  a  species  of  wen. 

ST£-^-TdM'v^oGs,*  a.  Relating  to  stealoma.  Dungii 
son. 

StIy*  i  "•  •*  ladder.  BrocketL  [North  of  Eng.] 

Steed,  n.  A  horse  for  state  or  war.  Shale. 

Steel,  n.  \staL  style.  Sax.;  stael,  D. ;  stal,  Icel. ;  sEu* 
atnhel,  Ger.]  Iron  combined  with  a  portion  of  carbon  • 
hardened  and  refined  iron :  —  any  thing  made  of  steel,  as 
weapons :  — extreme  hardness :  —  chalybeate  medicine. 

Steel,  a.  Made  of  steel.  Chapman. 

Steel,  v,  a,  \i.  steeled  ; /ip.  steeling,  steeled.]  To 
point  or  edge  with  steel ;  to  make  hard  or  firm. 

Steel'-CAp,*  n.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a  head-piece 
Booth. 

Steel'-clXd,*  a.  Covered  or  mailed  with  steel.  Bovth. 

Steel'er,*  n.  (JVbut.)  The  foremost  or  aftermost  plank 
in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stern  or  stern 
post.  Mar.  Diet. 

Steel'i-nISss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  steely,  ismart. 

STEiiL'-PfiN,*  n.  A  pen  made  of  steel.  Booth. 

Steel'-TrXp,*  n.  A  trap  made  of  steel.  Sovierville. 

tSTEEL'y,  a.  Made  of  steel ;  hard  ;  firm  ;  unfeeling.  Sidney 

Steel'y^rd,  (stel'ygird,  colloquially  stil'y^rd)  [stel'ygird, 
S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K, ;  stil'y^rd,  J.  F. ;  stel'y^rd,  colloquial- 
ly steFy^rd,  Sm.]  n.  A  kind  of  balance,  by  which  the 
weights  of  bodies  are  determined  by  using  one  weight 
only,  or  by  means  of  a  single  standard  of  weight. 

j^J-  "  This  word,  in  common  usage  among  those  who 
weigh  heavy  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  e  into  sin- 
gle i,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  stUyard.  This  con- 
traction is  so  common,  in  compound  words  of  this  kind, 
as^to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which  cannol 
be  easily  counteracted  without  opposing  the  current  of 
the  language."  WaUcer.  It  is  sometimes  written  sf^jrarij. 
Crahh. 

fSTEEN,  n.  A  vessel^ of  clay  or  stone.  See  Steak. 

Steen'jns,*  or  Stean'jng,*  n.  The  wall  or  lining  of  a 
well.  Brande, 

tSTEEN'KiRK,  71.  A  cant  term  for  a  neckcloth.  King, 

Steep,  a.  Rising  or  descending  with  great  inclination; 
precipitous ;  approaching  perpendicularity. 

Steep,  n.  A  precipice  ;  a  steep  ascent  or  descent. 

Steep,  v,  a.  [stippen,  D.]  [i,  steeped;  pp.  steefino, 
STEEPED.]   To  soak  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  dip. 

Steep'-do-^n,*  a.  Having  steep  descent.  Shah. 

Steep'j-n£ss,  71.  Steepness.  Howell,  [r.] 

Stee'ple,  (ste'pl)  n.  A  turret  or  tower  of  various  forma, 
usually  attached  to  a  church  ;  a  spire. 

Stee'ple-Chase,*  71.  A  race-course  or  chase  pursued  i» 
a  right  line  toward  an  object  or  an  end.  Obsercer 

Stee'pled,  (^stS'pld)  a.  Furnished  with  steeples 

Stee'ple-hoOse,  71.  A  term  for  a  church,  in  cuntempt 

STEEP'Ly,  ad.  In  a  steep  manner  or  form. 

Steep'ness,  n.  State  of  being  steep. 

STEEP'y,  a.  A  poetical  word  for  steep.  Wotton, 

Steer,  71.  A  young  bullock  or  ox. 

Steer,  v.  a.  \i,  steered  ;  pp.  steering,  steered.]  To  di- 
rect ;  to  guide  in  a  passage ;  —  originally  used  of  a  ship 
but  applied  to  ether  things. 

Steer,  v.  tu  To  direct  a  course  ;  to  conduct  one's  self 

tSTEER,  n.  A  rudder  nr  helm.  Oower. 

Steer'a^e,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  as  of  a 
ship ;  direction  ;  regulation  of  a  coui^e  ,  that  by  whicb 
any  course  is  guided  ;  regulation  or  management  of  any 
thing.  —  (^auL)  The  stern  or  hinder  part  of  a  ship  Johnson 
A  place  below  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  chief  cabin  ; — but  lae  terra  is  variously  used. 

Brande.  —  Steerage  paasenger,  one  who  occupies  the  steer- 
age. 
BTEER'*^j^E-WAY,*  n.  (JVaut.)  That  degree  of  progressive 

motion  which  render's  a  ship  eovernuble  by  the  helm. 

Mar.  Diet 
Bteer'ieir,  n.  One  who  steers  ;  a  pilot  Pearson, 
BTfER'}N&-WHEEL,*  n.  (J^ant.)    A   wheel   in  ships  to 

which  the  tiller-rope    is  conveyed,  for  the  purpose  of 

steering  it.  Mar.  Diet 
tSTEER'LifSS,  a.  Having  no  steer  or  rudder.  Oower, 
Bteer'ljng,*  n.  A  young  steer  or  bullock.  Frauds. 
Steer§'man,  n.  One  who  steers  a  ship  :  a  pilot. 
BteEr^'mate,  n.  A  steersman  ;  a  pilot.  Milton. 

STEEVE,*  v.    a.     [l.  BT££V£D  J  pp.    aTEEVINQ,  3T£ETBD.] 

(Skip-building)  To  give  the  howsprit  a  certain  angle  of 
elevation  with  the  horizon.  Mar,  Diet. 

5T£a,  ju  [ategge,  Icel.]  A  gander.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

StEg-vm6o'r^-PH(st,  n.  One  versed  in  steganography. 
Bailey, 

ST£ft-^-N5G'Rj.-PHy,  n.  [cTEyavSs  and  ypa<piu,]  The  art 
of  writing  in  secret  characters  or  ciphers.  Burton. 

StdPQ-not'jc,  a.  [orej/vwruiSs.]  Binding;  rendering  cos- 
tive. Bailey. 

St?g-n6t'(C,*  n.  (Med,)  A  binding  or  costive  medicine. 
Ct^eland, 

Stein,'^  V,  a.  To  line  with  stone  or  brictc,  as  a  well,  Lou- 
don, 

SteIn'rSck,*  n,  (ZooL)  A  species  of  goat  or  antelope. 
Booth. 

Btein'hej-lIte,*  b.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite,  of  blue 
color.  Brande. 

Stele,  (st€l)  n.  A  stalk;  a  long  handle;  a  stale.  WU- 
braham,  [Local.] 

Bt£i.'i.^r,  a.  [stellaj  L.]  Relating  to  the  stars ;  astral ; 
starry.  Milton. 

BT£L'li^-RY,  a.  Astral ;  starry ;  stellar.  Stukeley. 

8t£l'l^t£,  o.  [steUatuSf  L.]  Radiated  or  pointed  as  a  star  ; 
stellated.  Boyle. 

5t£l'lat-j^d,'^  a.  Pointed  or  radiated  like  a  star;  starred. 
Boyle, 

St:e:l-la'tiqn,  n.  Emission  of  light,  as  from  a  star.  Bailey. 

tSTfiL'LED,  a.  Starry ;  stellate.  Shak. 

BT^ii-LfiR'j-DXN,*  n.  (Teh.)  One  of  the  class  of  echino- 
derms;  star-fish,  Brande. 

Bt^L-lIf'eR-oDs,  a.  [stdla  and  ferOj  L.]  Having,  or  bear- 
ing, stars.  Bailey. 

fSTEL'L{-PY,  v,a.  [stella  and  facioy  li.]  To  make  a  star  ; 
to  turn  into  a  star  ;  to  star.  Chaucer. 

BtBll'iqn,  (-yi^n)  n.  [stcllio,  L.]  A  newt  spotted  with 
stars,  ^inswortk. 

tST£LL'n?N-ATE,  (stel'yun-jt)  71.  [stellionat,  Fx. ;  stelUona- 
tu£,  L.]  (Roman  law)  A  fraud  or  crime  committed  in  mat- 
ters of  agreement,  which  was  not  designated  by  any 
more  special  appellation;  —  as  if  a  man  should  sell  a 
thing  to  two  purchasers,  or  sell  that  for  his  own  estate 
whichis  actually  another  man's.  Bacoiu 

Bt£l'lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  natrolite. 
Thompsoji. 

BtEl'lv-LATE,*  a.  Resembling  little  stars.  Loudon. 

Bte-l6&'ra-phy,  n.  [arriXoypaipia,]  The  art  of  writing 
upon  a  pillar.  Stackhouse. 

Bt£m,  71.  [stemma^  L. ;  stemn.  Sax. ;  stamm,  Ger.]  The  stalk 
of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  a  stalk  ;  a  twig. —  [staeimna,  Swed. ; 
stamvij  Ger.]  Family  ;  race  ;  generation  ;  pedigree  ;  proge- 
ny; branch  of  a  family- —[sta^w,  Icel.]  (A'aai.)  The 
prow  or  fore  part  of  a  ship.  —  (Mus.)  The  upright  or  down- 
right line  added  to  the  head  of  a  musical  note. 

8t£m,  V,  a.  \staemma.Svi^  Goth.]  [i.  stemmed;  pp.  stem* 
uiNO,  STEMMED.]  To  oppose,  as  a  current ;  to  stop;  to 
pass  across  or  forward,  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

BTfiBl'-cliXsP-jNG,*  a.  Inclosing  the  stem.  Loudon. 

BtSim'-Leaf,*  n.  A  leaf  inserted  into  the  stem,  Orabb, 

Bt£m'L£ss,*  a.  Having  no  stem.  Crabb. 

9T£ia'M4'T4y*  n.  pi.  [ore^/ia,]  (EnL)  The  visual  organs 
of  certain  insects.  Roget. 

Bt£m'pz<e,*  71.  A  cross-bar  of  wood  in  a  shaft,  used  in 
mining.  Smart. 

St£m's<?n,*  71.  (J^faut.)  A  compass  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
within  the  apron,  to  reinforce  its*  scarf,  in  the  same 
itianner  as  the  apron  supports  the  scarf  of  the  stem.  Mar. 
DUt. 

Bt£nch,  n.  A  stink  ;  a  fetid  or  bad  smell,  Shak. 

St£nch,  v.  a.  To  make  to  slink.  Mortimer  [To  stanch, 
fforuei/.j 

BTfiNCH'v,  a.  Having  a  bad  smell.  Dyer. 

BTfiN'cjL,*  n.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil-cloth,  used  in 
painting  paper-hangings,  P.  Cyc.  A  piece  of  thin  metal 
with  letters  cut  out,  used  in  marking  packages, 

BtSN^CIL,*  t).  a.  [i,  STENCILLED  ;  pp.  3TEKCILLINO,  STEN- 
CILLED,] To  produce  the  picture  of  an  object  without 
drawing  it ;  to  form  with  a  stencil.  Francis. 

Bte-n?-^3Au'RVS»*  «•  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crocodilean, 
Owen,  P,  Cyi,  ^ 
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ST?-Nft&'RA-PH9R,*  n.   One  who  piactises  stenography 
a  stenographist.  Harding, 

StISn-q-grXph'sc,*       T  a.  Relating  to  stenography ;  writ 

StEn-p-grXph'j-cal,*  I  ing  in  short-hand  ;  written  ia 
short-hand,  Harding, 

Ste-n6g-'ra-ph!st,*  n.  Same  as  stenographer.  Ash. 

ST?-N6o'RA-PHy,  71.  [oTEv6i  and  ypd^w.]  The  art  of  writ* 
ing  in  short-h^nd ;  tachygraphy  ;  short-hand  writing. 

fSTENT,  V,  a.  To  restrain  ;  to  stint.  Spenser.  See  Stiwt. 

ST&yTqRy*  n.  [SrivTwp.l  A  Grecian,  (the  Homeric  her- 
ald,) whose  voice  is  said  to  have  equalled  the  united 
voices  of  fifty  men ;  a  person  of  a  loud  voice,  Cote- 
ridge. 

St^n-to'rj-^n,  a.  Relating  to  Stentor ;  loud ;  uncommon- 
ly loud.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

tSTEN-T9-R6N'}C,*  a.  Very  loud  ;  stentorian.  Warhurton, 

STfiN-Tp-Rp-PHON'jc,  a.  [Srevrw/j  and  tjwv^,]  Loudly 
sounding.  Hudibras. 

St£p,  v.  71.  [i.  STEPPED  \pp.  sTEPPiwo,  STEPPED,]  To  make 
one  pace  or  movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking  j  to 
move  forward  by  the  feet ;  to  walk  ;  to  proceed;  to  ad- 
vance by  a  sudden  progression  ;  to  move;  to  go ;  to 
come,  as  by  chance. 

St£p,  n.  [sttepf  Sax, ;  stop,  D,]  One  move  of  the  foot  in 
advancing  or  ascending ;  a  pace ;  a  stair  ;  a  degree ;  a 
round  of  a  ladder;  quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  a  small  length ;  a  small 
space  ;  print  of  the  foot ;  footstep ;  gait ;  act  in  any  busi- 
ness ;  walk  ;  passage  ;  gradation  ;  progression ;  act  of 
advancing;  movement;  procedure. 

St£p,  in  composition,  signifies  a  relationship  arising  out 
of  orphanage  ;  thus,  a  step-mother  means  a  father's  wife, 
when  the  real  mother  is  dead.  —  Step-father,  sicp-mother, 
step-sistGT,  &.C.,  are  sometimes  confounded  with  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  &c. ;  but  the  dif' 
ference  will  be  understood  by  one  example  :  —  a  sister-in. 
law  is  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  husband's  or  wife's  sister  ;  a 
step-sister  is  the  daughter  of  a  step-father  or  a  step-motbei 
by  a  former  marriage ;  while  the  daughter  of  a  step-moth- 
er by  present  marriage  is  a  half-sister  i  and  the  daughter 
of  a  step-father  by  present  marriage  is  a  uteriiu  sister,  as 
well  as  a  half-sister, 

StEp'-BrSth-er,*  n.  A  brother  by  marriage.  Johnson, 

St£p'-Dame,*  71.  A  step-mother ;  a  mother  by  marriage. 
Ramsay. 

St£p'-Daugh-ter,*7i.  a  daughter  by  marriage.  Parker, 

St6p'-FX-th;er,*  ti.  A  mother's  husband,  when  one's 
real  father  is  dead.  SmitJi. 

STfip'-M6*H-ER,*  71.  A  father's  wife,  when  one's  real 
mother  is  dead.  Ash. 

Steppe,'*'  n.  [Russ.]  A  plain  of  vast  extent,  uncultivated, 
and  often  barren,  but  in  some  instances  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  as  in  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Tar 
tary.  Clarke. 

StEp'p|NG,  n.  The  act  of  going  forward  by  steps.  More. 

gx£p'piNa-sTONE,  n.  A  stone  laid  to  assist  the  foot  in  a 
difficult  or  dirty  way  ;  an  aid  or  means  to  be  used  in  a« 
cending  or  advancing. 

ST£p'-Sfs-T:?R,*  n.  A  sister  by  marriage.  Johnson^ 

St£p'-S6k,*  71.  A  son  by  marriage.  Dryden, 

STJiR,  [steoref  Sax.]  Used  in  composition ;  as,  webster, 
maltster,  spinster,  s.c.  Somner. 

STER-cp-RA'cEoys,  (-shiJis)  a.  [st&rcorosusy  L.]  Belongin| 
to  dung  ;  partaking  of  tiie  nature  of  dung.  Arbuthnot. 

STiER-CQ-RA,'Ri-^N,*  n.  One  who  disbelieves  that  the  hosi 
taken  in  communion  turns  to  other  substance  than  com 
mon.  Smart, 

Ster'cq  R^-Ry,*  71.  A  place  for  holding  dung.  SmarL 

fSTER'co-R^TE,*  71.  Dung;  excrement,  Martin. 

fSTER-cp-RA'TiQM,  71.  [stercoro,  li.]  Act  of  dunging  or  ma 
nuring.  Bacon. 

St:?r-c6'rj-^n-I5M:,*7i,  (Ecclesiastical  history)  A  nickname 
applied  to  those  wlio  held  that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
consecrated  elements,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  digestion 
Brande. 

St6r'¥-0-BATE,*  71.  Socle.  Francis.  [R.] 

St£r-¥-P-grXph'ic,  a.  Relating  to  stereography. 

ST£R-E-9-GRiPH'{-CAL,*o,  Relating  to  stereography,  jJsA. 

ST£R-]q:-5G'R^-PHy,  n.  [orc/ieiis  and  ypd(poj.]  The  repre- 
sentation of  solids  on  a  plane  ;  that  branch  of  solid  ge- 
ometry which  demonstrates  the  properties,  and  shows  the 
construction,  of  all  solid  bodies  which  are  regularly  de- 
fined. 

ST£R-?-p-MfiT'Rl-CAL,*  a.  Relatmg  to  Stereometry.  Ash. 

StEr-?-6m'e-thv»  n.  [(TTEpeds  and  perptw,]  The  art  of 
measuring  solid  bodies, 

St£r-?-6t'p-mv,  ™-  [(TTcpcds  and  Wpi'oj.]  The  art  of  cut 
ting  solid  bodies,  as  walls,  arches,  &c. 

||St£r'^-P-Type,  [ster'e-9-tip,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  ste'- 
r?^tip,  W. ;  stSr'e-9-tip  07- ste'r§-9-tip,  *.]  n.  [orepefSj 
and  Tviros.]  A  fixed  metal  type  ;  the  art  of  casting,  from 
movable  types,  solid  metallic  plates,  to  be  used  in  printing 
masses  of  letters,  called  tetter-press  plates,  of  the  size  of 
a  page,  cast  from  a  plaster  mould,  in  which  an  exact  rep. 
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tfcaentation  of  the  t>pea  has  been  made,  and  thus  form- 
'Dg  the  permanent  plates  from  which  books  are  after- 
wards printed ;  a  letter-press  plate  cast  from  a  plaster 
mould. 

^T£R'E-0-TYPE,'  v.  0.,[i,  STEREOTYPED  j  jrp,  STEREOTYP- 
ING, STEREOTYPED.]  To  cast,  as  letter-press  plates;  to 
prepare  and  print  by  the  use  of  stereotype  plates. 

ISt£r'je-0-tvpe,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  stereotyping. 
St£r'i:-p-tvp-eb,,  ru  One  who  stereotypes.  Entick. 
StEr-^-P-tIJ^p'ic,  a.  Relating  to  stereotype.  Entick. 

|ST£R-?-p-Ty-p6G-'R^-PHER,  71.  A  Stereotype  printer. 

|jST£it-E-p-Ty-p6&'RJ.-PHV,  n.  Stereotype  printing.  £nttc&. 

dTEr'JLE,  a.  [st&rile,  Fr. ;  sterilisj  L.,  from  ortipoff,  Gr.] 
Barren:  unfruitful;  not  fertile j  not  productive ;  arid. 

Bte-rIl'i-TY,  n.  [stdriliti,  Fr. ;  sterilitas,  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing sterile;  barrenness;  unfruitfulness. 

6t£r'|L-ize,  V,  a.  To  make  barren  ;  to  deprive  of  fecun- 
dity, or  the  power  of  production.   Woodward, 

Bter'l^t,'^  n.  A  fish  ;  a  caviar  sturgeon.  Booth. 

Bter'ling-,'  a.  Genuine  j  sfandard  j  coined  in  full  propor- 
tion or  weight,  by  the  authorized  persons,  who  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  originally  Easterlin0Sy  or 
■German  and  Baltic  traders  who  visited  London  m  the 
middle  ages:  —  hence  an  epithet  applied  to  English 
money.  [LeakB. 

6t£R'l;ng-,    n.    English  coin  ;    money  ;    standard  rate. 

Stern,  a.  Severe  of  countenance,  look,  or  manner;  aus- 
tere ;  rigid  ;  rigorous ;  harsh ;  unrelenting  ;  cruel ;  hard ; 
afflictive. 

Btern,  n.  [sii/w*na,  Icel,]  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel, where  the  rudder  is  placed ;  direction ;  the  hinder 
part  of  any  thing. 

fSTERN'^^^E,  n.  The  steerage  or  stem.  Shak. 

Ster'n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sternum.  Fleming. 

Btern'board,*».  (JVaui.)  Loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 
Mar.  Diet.  [Diet. 

Btern'chas-er,*  n.  (JVdttf.)  A  cannon  in  the  stem.  Mar, 

Sterived,  (sternd)  a.  (JVau£.)  Having  a  particular  kind  of 
stem  J  as,  a  square-sfemefZ,  or  a  pink-sCernet^,  vessel. 

JStern'er,  n.  A  governor;  director.  Dr.  Clarke. 

Btern'frame,*  n.  The  timber  forming  a  stern.  JIfar.  Diet. 

fiTERN'Ly,  ad.  In  a  stern  manner  ;  severely. 

Btern'most,*  a.  (JVaut.)  Farthest  astern.  Falconer. 

Btern'ness,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  stem;  austerity;  harsh- 
ness ;  severity  of  look. 

Stjsr'nqn,  n.  [^stemum^  L, ;  aTipvov,  Gr.]  The  breast-bone. 
Wiseman.  See  Sternum. 

Stern'port,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  port-hole  at  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

Btern'post,*  n.  (JSTaut.)  The  timber  on  which  the  rudder 
is  hung.  Jtfar.  Diet. 

Btern'sheet,*  n.;  pi.  sternsheets.  (JVaut.)  An  ex- 
panded covering  of  a  ship  or  boat;  the  part  of  a  boat 
which  is  flirnished  with  seats  for  passengers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ster'jwm,*  n.  [L.]  (Jinat.)  The  breast-bone  ;  the  simple 
or  compound  bone  which  completes  the  thoracic  cage  an- 
teriorly, and  serves  as  a  medium  of  union  to  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  ribs.  Brande. 

STfiR-NV-TA'TipN,  71.  [sternutatin,  L.]  Act  of  sneezing. 

Ster-nu'tvtIve,  a.  Uttmutatlf.  Fr.]  Provoking  to 
aneezej  sternutatory.  Bailey.  [r.J 

dT?R-Nu'TA-TQ-R¥,  n.  [steniutatoire,  Fr.]  (Jlfei.)  Medicine 
that  provokes  sneezing.  Browne.  [Oood, 

Bter-nu't^-tq-ry,*  a.  Provoking,  or  causing,  sneezing. 

BTERN'WAYji*  n.  iJVaut.)  Movement  backwards.  Mar.  Diet. 

_Ster-QU|-lj'novs,  a,  [sterguiliniumj  h.]  Mean;  dirty; 
paltry.  Howell. 

jStSrve,  v.  n.  To  perish:  to  starve.  Speiiser. 

STftTH'p-scoPE,  n.  [o-r JJ9os  and  (TKonio).]  (^Med.)  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Laennec,  used  in  auscultation,  for 
exploring  the  chest,  or  ascertaining  its  diseases  by  sounds. 
Brande. 

ctEth-p-scOp'jc,*        }  a.    Relating  to  the  stethoscope  or 

St£th-Q-Sc6p'|-CAL,*  \      its  use.  Med.  Jour. 

Steve.*  v.  a.  To  stow  away  in  a  ship.  Snowies. 

fiT£VE'DORE,*7i.  A  man  employed  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels.  Bouvier. 

JSte'ven,  (stS'vn)  n.  A  cry  or  loud  clamor.  Spenser. 

6te^,  (stu)  V.  a.  [estuvBTj  old  Fr. ;  sloven^  D.]  [i.  stewed  ; 
pp.  STEWING,  3TEWED.]  To  boil.  Seethe,  concoct,  cook, 
or  prepare,  with  a  little  water,  in  a  slow,  moist  heat. 

«TEW,  V.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  moist  heat. 

BtE'^,  (stu)  n.  [estuve,  o\d  Fr. ;  Hvfa,  It.]  pL  stews.  A 
bagnio,  denser.  A  brothel,  .Ascham.  A  prostitute.  Sir  A. 
Weldon.  —  [stowen,  D.]  A  store-pond ;  a  small  pond. 
Chaueer.  Confusion.  [Low.]  Qrose.  Meat  stewed  for  food  ; 
as,  a  stew  of  beef. 

Bte"^'^RD,  (stu'^rd)  n.  A  superintendent  of  another's  af- 
fairs ;  an  officer  of  state  ;  a  manager  of  the  table,  as  in  a 
ship.  Uer* 

fSTEW'ARD,  (fltii'^rd)  V.  a.  To  manage,  as  a  steward.  Ful- 

BTEW'Aki*-ESS,*  n.  A  female  steward.  Martineau. 

fSTEW'ABD-Ly,  ad  In  the  manner  of  a  steward.  Tooker. 

Bte>a^'ard-rVi*  n.  Office  of  steward  ;  superintendence. 
Byrowt 


Stew'AI^i>-3HTp,  ft.  The  office  of  a  steward. 

Stew'ish,  a.  Suiting  a  brothel  or  stews.  Bp.  Hall. 

Stew'pXn,  n.  A  pan  used  for  stewing  or  cooking. 

Stew'p6t,*  n.  A  pot  used  for  stewing.  Overbury. 

STH^N'fc,*  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  diseases  which  are  tht 
result  of  inflammatory  or  increased  action ;  opposed  tt 
asthenic,  Brande, 

Sti^^n,*  n.  A  humor  in  the  eyelid  ;  a  sty.  Smart    [R.] 

StIb';-al,  a.  [stibium^  L.]  Relating  to  antimony  ;  antimo 
nlal.  Harvey. 

fSTlB-i-A'Ri-AN,  7k  [stibium,  L.]  A  cant  term  for  a  violent 
man.   White. 

StIb'}<at-^i>,*  a.  Impregnated  with  antimony.  Smart. 

Sti'bjc,*       i  a.  (Cliem.)  Containing,  or  derived  from,  an 

StIb'j-oCs,*  i     timony.  Brande 

StIe'i-GMjIu  [It.]  Antimony.  CoUop. 

tSTtc'A-DOS,  n.  A  plant  or  herb.  Ainsworth. 

StI^b,  (stik)  n.  [oTt'xoff.]  A  row;  a  line;  averse:— a 
term  used  in  poetry,  and  in  numbering  the  books  of 
Scripture.  —  In  rural  a.rairs,  an  order,  row,  or  raqk  ui 
trees.   Chalmers. 

St1£H';c,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  lines  or  verses 
Beck. 

STljEH'p-MXN-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  lines,  or  passages  in  a 
book,  taken  at  hazard.  Brande. 

Sti-jBhSm'e-try,  (st^-kom'e-tre)  n.  [crixp^  and  {lirpov.] 
A  catalogue  of  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  is  added  the 
number  of  the  verses  which  each  book  contains.  Lardner 

StIch'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  stellaria.  Pilkington. 

StIck,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long;  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  for  the  Are ;  a  club  ;  a  cane ;  a  statf :  —  the  name 
of  many  instruments  long  and  slender: — a  thrust;  a 
stab. 

StIck,  v.  a.  [i.  STUCK ;  pp.  sticking,  stuck.]  To  pierce 
to  stab;  to  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  to  set  with  something  pointed 
to  fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere  ;  to  make  cohere 
to  agglutinate:  —  to  affix;  to  attach;  to  fix :  —  to  pierce 
with  a  l^nife,  or  pointed  instrument. 

StIcr,  v.  n.  To  adhere  ;  to  cleave  to  the  surface  ;  to  be  In 
separable;  to  be  united:  —  to  rest  upon  the  memory;  tu 
stop ;  to  lose  motion  ;  to  resist  emission  :  —  to  be  constam 
to  hold  ;  to  cleave  ;  to  adhere  with  firmness : —  to  remain  , 
not  to  be  lost : — to  dwell  upon  ;  nottoforsakei  — tocauae 
difficulties  or  scruple;  to  scruple;  to  hesitate;  to  t* 
stopped  ;  to  be  embarrassed.  —  To  stick  by,  to  support.— 
To  stick  out,  to  be  prominent ;  to  project. —  To  atuk  tfi  io 
adhere  to  ;  to  persist  in  maintaining. 

St1ck.'er  *  n.  One  who  sticks  or  stabs.  Booth. 

STicK'i-NEss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  sticky  ;  viscosity. 

StIcr'-LXc,*  n.  Lac  in  its  natural  state.  Brande. 

STlc'KLE,(stik'kl)  ?J.  71.    [t.  stickled  ;  pp.  STICKLIAi3,  STIO- 

KL.ED.]  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other;  to  contest; 
to  altercate  ;  to  contend  with  obstinacy  ;  to  trim  ;  to  hesi' 
tate. 

fSTlc'KLE.r.  a.  To  arbitrate.  Drayton. 

StIc'kle-bIck,*  n.  A  veiy  small  fish,  found  in  creeks  on 
the  sea-coast.  Storer. 

StIc'kle-bAg,  71.  Properly  stickleback.  Walton. 

StIc'kler,  71.  A  sidesman  to  fencers  ;  a  second  to  a  duel- 
list; one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat;  an  arbitrator. 
Sidney.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing ;  defend- 
er. —  (Eng.  law)  An  inferior  officer  who  cut  wood  in  the 
king's  parks  of  Clarendon.  Cowel. 

STic'KLER-LiKE,*  a.  Like  a  stickler.  Shak. 

StIck'v,  a.  Viscous;  adhesive;  glutinous.  Bacon. 

STlD'oy,  n.  [stedia,  Icel.]  An  anvil  ;  also,  a  smith's  shoji, 
stithy  ;  a  smithery.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

Stiff,  a.  [stif.  Sax. ;  stiff,  Dan. ;  stiif,  Swed.]  Not  easily 
bent ;  rigid  ;  inflexible  ;  resisting  flexure ;  not  flaccid  ;  not 
limber  ;  not  easily  flexible  ;  not  pliant ;  not  soft ;  not  giv 
ing  way  ;  not  fluid  ;  strong  ;  not  easily  resisted  ;  hardy  :  — 
stubborn  ;  not  easily  subdued  ;  obstinate  ;  pertinacious 
harsh: — not  written  with  ease;  not  easy  or  free;  con 
strained  ;  formal  ;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies  ;  starch 
ed  ;  afliBcted  ;  strongly  maintained. 

StIf'few,  (stif 'fn)  V.  a.  [i.  stiffened  ;  pp.  stipfenino 
STIFFENED.]  To  make  Stiff  J  to  make  inflexible,  unpliant, 
or  torpid. 

StTf'fen,  (stirfn)  V.  n.  To  grow  stiff ;  to  grow  rigid,  unpli- 
ant,  hard,  or  obstinate  ;  to  be  hardened. 

STlF'FEH-lNft,*  71.  Act  of  making  stiff;  that  which  mpkea 
stiff. 

St1ff'-heXrt-]e:d,  (-hirt-ed)  a.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn. 

STfFF'Ly,  ad.  With  stiffness  ;  inflexibly  ;  stubbornly. 

STiFF'NJBCKED,  (-n6kt)  a.  Stubborn  ;  obstinate. 

StIff'n£ck-ei>-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  stiffneckedj 
stubbornness.  Phillips. 

StIff'n^ss,  iu  aualily  of  being  stiff;  rigidity;  inflexibil- 
ity ;  obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  unpleasing  formality, 

Sti'fle,  (sti'n)».a.  [estovffer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  stifled  ;  pp.  sti- 
fling, stifled.]  To  oppress  or  kill  oy  closeness  of  air ;  tc 
suffocate ;  to  keep  in  ;  to  hinder  from  emission  ;  to  extin 
guish  by  hindering  communication ;  to  smother ;  to  choke 
to  suppress ;  to  conceal. 
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IrfFLE,  (sti'fl)  n.  The  first  joint  above  a  horse»a  thigh, 
next  thti  buttacic  Mosoti. 

Bti'fle^oInt,*  n.  The  first  joint  and  bending  next  to 
the  buttock  of  a  horse.  Crabb, 

fSTi'FLE-MfiNT,  n.  Act  of  Stifling.  Brewer. 

BTI&H,  (sti)  n.  See  Sty. 

BTle'M^,  n.  [afigrnat  L.]  pi.  L.  st1g'M4.~t^  t  Eng.  STlft'- 
M^§.  A  brand  ;  a  marie  with  a  brand  or  hot  iron ;  a  mark 
*if  infamy;  a  blot;  a  badge.  — (jBot.)  The  upper  end  of 
the  style,  on  which  the  poSlen  falls. 

Stig-ma'r|-^,*  71.  {Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants. 
Buckland. 

8t|g-mXt'jc,        ia.   Relating   to,  or  having,  a.  stigma; 

Stjo-mAt'i-cal,  S     branded  or  marked.  Shak. 

JStig-mXt'ic,  n.  One  who  has  a  mark  of  infamy.  Steevens. 

Stio-mXt'j-cal-lV,  ad.  With  a  mark  of  infamy  or  defor- 
mity.  fVonder  of  a  Kitiffdom. 

StIg-'m^TIZE,  V.  a.  {^atigmatiseTtFr.']  [t.  stiqhatized  ;;}p. 
STIGMATIZING,  3TiouA.Tiz£D.]  To  mark  wlth  a  brand  or 
with  infamy ;  to  fix  a  stigma  upon }  to  disgrace ;  to  re- 
proach. 

Sti'l^r,  a.  Belonging  to  the  stile  of  a  dial.  Moxm. 

BtIl'bite,*  n.  (Jtfm.)  A  white,  crystallized  mineral,  of  the 
zeolite  family.  Lyell. 

Stile,  n.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  enclosure  to 
another:  — a  vertical  piece  in  framing  or  panelling:  — 
the  pin  of  a  dial.    See  Style. 

Sr/-ijer'ro,  n.  [It. ;  stiUt^  Fr.]  A  small  dagger,  of  which 
the  blade  is  not  edged,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

Bt}-l£t'to,*  V,  a.  To  stab  with  a  small  dagger.  Bacon, 

fiXiLL,  V.  a  \stillan.  Sax  ;  stUlen^  D. ;  stiUen,  6er.]  [i. 
STILLED ;  pp.  STILLING,  iTiLLED.]  To  make  still ;  to  calm  ; 
to  lull ;  to  silence  ;  to  make  silent ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay ;  to 
pacify  ;  to  appease  ;  to  make  motionless.  [fTo  distil.  Bar- 
ret.] 

BtYll,  a.  [stiUe,Bzx.\  stiZ,  D.]  Silent;  making  no  noise; 
quiet  j  calm  ;  motionless  ;  gentle  ;  not  loud. 

BtIll,  n.  \stilXe^  Ger.]  Calm  ;  silence  ;  stillness.  Bacon. 

BxIiiL,  ad.  Till  now ;  nevertheless ;  in  an  increasing  de- 
gree ;  always  ;  ever ;  continually ;  after  that ;  in  contin- 
uance. 

BtIll,  n.  [from  distiLI  An  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of 
liquids  on  a  large  or  small  scale  ;  a  vessel  for  distillation  ; 
an  alembic. 

fSTtLL,  V,  71.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops  ;  to  distil.  Chapman. 

Stjl-la' TfM*  ad.  [L.]  By  drops;  drop  by  drop.  Foster. 

Bt!l-l^-tI"tioi;s,  (stil-lgi-tlsh'ys)  a.  [atillatitms^  L.]  Fall- 
ing in  drops ;  drawn  by  a  still. 

J^tIl'LVtq-RYi  ^  [from  atUl  or  diaUl.']  An  alembic ;  a  ves- 
sel in  which  distillation  is  performed  ;  a  still :  —  the  room 
in  which  stills  are  placed  ;  laboratory. 

BtIll'birth,*  71.  State  of  being  stillborn ;  the  birth  of 
that  which  is  hfeless.  Cowper. 

BtIll'born,  o.  Born  lifeless ;  dead  in  the  birth  ;  abortive. 

STlLL'BtJEN,*  V.  a.  To  burn  while  distilling.  Smart. 

StIl'ler,  71.  One  who  stills  or  quiets.  Casaubon. 

StIll'HoOse,*  71.  A  house  where  distilling  is  performed ; 
distillery.  Ash. 

BtIl'IiI-cide,  n.  [stiiHtcWiitTn,  L.]  A  succession  of  drops; 
the  dripping  from  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Bacon,  [r.] 

|STlli-LJ-ClD'j-OtJs,  a.  Palling  in  drops.  Browne. 

BtIli.'|N&,  71.  The  act  of  stilling:  —  a  stand  for  casks.  [R.] 

BtIll'-Life,  n.  (Painting)  The  representation  of  such 
things  as  are  without  animal  life,  or  have  only  vegetable 
life. 

BtIll'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  still;  freedom  from  noise; 
calm;  quiet;  silence;  taciturnity. 

BTlLii'RbdM,*  7L  A  room  for  a  still ;  a  domestic  laboratory. 
rr.  Ency. 

StIll'-stXnd,  n.  Absence  of  motion  ;  a  stand-still.  Sliak. 

StIl'i<¥,  ad.  Silently;  not  loudly;  gently;  calmly. 

StIll'Y^RD,*  71.  See  Steelyard.  Crabb. 

StIlp-N0-s1d'er-ite,*  n,  (Mm.)  A  dark-colored  mineral ; 
a  peroxide  of  iron.  Jameson. 

BtIlt,  v.  a.  [stylta^  Su.  Goth.]  [i-  stilted;  pp.  stilting, 
stilted.]  To  raise,  as  on  stilts  ;  to  make  higher  by  stilts. 

BtIlt,  n.  Istaulaj  Icel. ;  stylta,  Su.  Goth.]  pi.  stilts.  A 
support  or  prop  with  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used  in  pairs  for 
walking  in  a  raised  position.  [Brande. 

StIlt'e'ird,*  ji.    A  bird  having  long  and  slender  legs. 

StIl'TI-fy,*  v.  a.  To  raise,  as  on  stilts.  Byron,  [r.] 

BtIlt'-pl&v-?R,*  n.  A  bird ;  a  species  of  plover.  P,  Oyc. 

BtIl'tv,*  o.  Raised  on  stilts  ;  pompous.  Qu.  Rev. 

BTiM'V-^ANT,  a.  [stimiUans,  L.]  Stimulating;  exciting. 
Falcone: 

BtIm'V-i-ANT,  71.  A  stimulating  medicine ;  excitement. 

BtIm'V-lXTE,  v.  a,  [sHmulo.  L.]  [i.  stimulated  ;  pp.  stim- 
ulating, stimulated.]  To  goad;  to  spur  on  ;  to  prick  ; 
to  prick  forward  ;  to  excite  by  some  physical  or  intsllec- 
lual  stimulus  ;  to  excite  the  organ  in  action  ;  to  animate; 
to  encourage  ;  to  impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  urge ;  to  irritate. 

STtM-V-LA'TipN,  n.  IsHmtUatiOf  L.]  Act  of  stimulating ; 
excitemert.  Watts, 

STtM'V-LA-TjVE,  a.  Stimulating ;  exciting.  Ash. 


StIm'v-I'^  tive,  n.  That  which  stimulates.  MaJont 

StIm'V-lA-TQR,  n.  One  who  stimulates.  Scott. 

St1m'V-LA-tre3S,*  le.  She  who  stimulates.  Sumner. 

STlM'V-l.&S,*'n.  [L.]  pi.  ST1m'v-lL  A  goad;  a  spuf 
somethmg  that  excites  or  stimulates ;  excitement ;  a  stim 
ulant.  Coleridge. 

StInG",  v.  a,  [i.  STUNG  ;  pp.  stinging,  stung.  —  Stang;  the 
former  preterit,  ia  obsolete.]  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a 
sting,  or  point  darted  out,  as  that  of  a  wasp  or  scorpionj 
to  pain  acutely. 

StIng,  n.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some  animals  or  in- 
sects are  armed  ;  that  which  stings  or  gives  pain  :— re- 
morse of  conscience.— (J?oi.)  A  kind  of  hair,  of  certain 
plants,  which  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid. 

StIno'bOll,*  71.  A  fish,  which,  with  the  spinous  rays  of 
its  dorsal  fin,  inflicts  wounds  attended  with  inflammff- 
tion.  Crabb. 

StIn«'er,  7t.  He  or  that  which  stings ;  an  insect, 

ST^N'^jf-Ly,  arf.  Covetously;  sparingly, 

STIN'Q^j-NEss,  n.  Avarice  ;  covetousness  ;  niggardlinesau 

StIng'l^SS,  a.  Having  no  sting.  Bp.  Hail. 

StIw'go,  (sting'go)  n.  Sharp  old  beer.  AddUon.  [A  cant 
word.] 

StTn'^V)  a.  Covetous  ;  niggardly;  avaricious.  Knox.  [Low  ) 

StInk,  (stingk)  V.  n.  [sUncken,  D.l  [i.  stunk  or  stank  ;  pp, 
stinking,  stunk.  —  Stank  is  obsolescent.]  To  emit  a 
stench  or  an  ofl'ensive  smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  putre- 
faction.  [Low.] 

StInk,  (stingk)  n.  An  offensive  or  fetid  emell.  [Low.] 

StInk'ard,  71,  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow.  B.JtmMn, 

StInk'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  gives  a  bad  smell.  Harney. 

STlNK'HORrr,'^  n.  A  species  of  mushroom  ;  stinking  morel 
Booth. 

StInk'jng-LV,  ad.  With  a  stink.  Shak. 

StIhk'p5t,  n.  A  composition  offensive  to  the  smell. 

StInk'stone,*  M,  (Min.'}  Fetid  carbonate  of  lime ;  BWtn»> 
stone.  Jameson. 

StInt,  v.  a.  [i.  stinted  \pp.  stinting,  stinted.]  To  bound  j 
to  limit ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  stop. 

StInt,  v.  n.  To  cease ;  to  stop  ;  to  desist.  Sackville.  [r.] 

StInt,  n.  A  limit ;  bound  ;  a  quantity  assigned  ;  a  task :  — 
a  small  bird  found  on  the  sea-shores  of  England. 

IStInt'ance,  71.  Restraint;  stoppage;  stint.  Land.  Prod, 

STtwT'ED-Nfess,*  n.  State  of  being  stinted.  Ec.  Rev. 

StIwt'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  stints,  restrains,  or  cramps. 

STIPE,*  71,  {Bot.)  The  stalk  that  bears  the  head  of  a  mush- 
room ;  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of  a  fern  ;  a  stalk.  P.  Cyc 

Sti'pend,7i.  [sdpendium,  L.1  Wages;  settled  pay  for  ser* 
vices;  salary  ;  allowance  ;  hire. 

Sti'pend,  v.  a.  To  pay  by  settled  wages.  Shelton.  [R.J 

Sti-pew-da'R|-an,*  a.  Mercenary;  hired.  Seward,  [r.] 

||STi-p£]>r'Dj-^-Ry,  [sti-p6n'de-9-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  sti-pen'- 
jer-e,  S.  ,■  sti-pSn'dygir-e,  E.  F.  K.  i  sti-penMe-^-re  or  stl- 
pSn''je-9-re,  W.]  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a  stipend  ;  per- 
formed for,  or  receiving,  a  salary. 

||STi-p£N'Dj-A-Ry,  71.  [stipendiaire.  Fr. ;  stipendiariuSf  L.] 
One  who  receives  a  fixed  salary  for  services. 

STlp'PLE,t7.  n.  [i.  stippled  ;  pp.  stippling,  stippled.]  Tq 
engrave,  not  in  stroke  or  line,  but  in  dots. 

St1p'pL|ng,*  n.  The  act  of  engraving  by  the  use  oC  dot*. 
Brande. 

STtp'TIC,  71.  See  Styptic. 

Srfp'p'-i4,*7i.  [Ij.]pl.  srrp'^-x^.  A  scale  which  protect* 
the  nascent  leaves  of  plants  ;  a  stipule.  RogeL 

StIp-V-La'ceovSj*  (-shys)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stipule  it 
stipules.  Loudon, 

STlp'v-LA-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  stipulte  or  stipules,  Londtm. 

StIp'V-LATE,  v.  n.  [stipvlor,  L.]  [i.  stipulated  ;pp.  »i»^ 
ulating,  stipulated.]  To  contract ;  to  bargain ;  to  settle 
terms. 

STlP'v-LATE,*a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  stipules.  P.  Cye. 

StKp-v-la'tipn,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stipulating;  that  which  to 
stipulated;  contract;  bargain. 

StIp'v-la-tqr,  71.  One  who  stipulates  or  bargains. 

STtp'ULE,*  n.  [stipula^  L.]  (£o£.)  A  scale  at  the  base  o( 
some  leaf-stalks,  or  one  which  protects  the  nascent  leavei 
of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

StIp'uled,*  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  stipules.  Crahh. 

Stir,  t.  a.  [i.  stirred  ;  pp.  stirring,  sTiRnEo.]  To  move 
to  remove  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  incite ;  to  instigate ;  to  animate     > 
to  excite.—  To  stir  up,  to  incite;  to  quicken  ;  to  awaken 
to  rouse  ;  to  animate. 

StI'r,  v.  n.  To  move  one's  self;  to  move  ;  to  be  in  motiou 
to  change  place  ;  to  become  an  object  of  notice.  [To  rise 
in  the  morning.  Colloquial.  SkaJc] 

SlifR,  71.  Tumult ;  bustle  ;  commotion  ;  public  disturbance 
seditious  uproar ;  agitation ;  conflicting  passion. 

STi'R'A-BoOT,  n.  A  dish  formed  of  oatmeal,  or  other  meal 
boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency ;  a  hasty-pudding 
Malone. 

Stire,*  71.  A  sort  of  cider-apple.  Loudon. 

STtR'i-AT-ED,*  a.  Having  pendants,  as  icicles.  Smart. 

STtR'i-otJsj  (stir'5-us)  a.  [stiriaj  L.]  Resembling  icicles 
Browne. 
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feTfRK,  n.  See  Sturk. 

fSxiRP,  71.  [stii^Sy  L.]  Race ;  family  ;  generatfon.  Spenser* 

STi'ni'Sy*  n.  [L.]  pi.  STiMfpE^.  Root;  stem;  stock.— 
{Law)  The  person  from  whom  a  family  is  descended  ; 
fomily  ;  kindred  ;  stirp.  Bouvier, 

Htir'rai^e,  n.  Motion  ;  act  of  stirring.  Qranger, 

dti'r'rer,  n.  One  who  stirs;  an  inciter;  an  instigator. — 
StiTTer  ujif  an  inciter  ;  an  instigator. 

Btir'rjno,  71.  The  act  of  moving.  Addison. 

||3tir'rvp,  (stur'up  or  stxr'yp)  fstur'up,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  K. 
Wb. ;  Bter'rup,  F.  Ja.  Sm.  j  stir'rgp,  JB.]  n.  An  iron  hoop 
suspended  by  u  strap,  in  which  a  horeeman  sets  his  foot 
when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

[ISTiR'Ryp-iit.-ON,*  (stur'up-i-urn)  tu  An  iron  or  steel  hoop 
which  is  suspended  by  a  leather  strap;  a  stirrup.  Booth, 

HSTiR'RVP-sTRXp,*{9tur'up-str&p)  n.  A  strap  by  which  a 
stirrup  is  suspended.  Asfi. 

StTtch,  u,  a.  [sricfce,  Dan. ;  stiekeriy  D.]  [i.  stitched;  pp 
STITCHING,  STITCHED.]  To  sew  ;  to  work  with  a  needle 
on  any  thing ;  to  join  :  —  to  unite,  generally  with  some  de- 
gree of  clumsiness.  —  To  stitch  up,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 

liTlTCH,  V.  71.  To  practise  needlework  ;  to  sew. 

StItch,  71.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through  any 
thing,  made  by  sewing:  — a  sharp, lancinating  pain: — a 
link  of  yarn,  in  knitting.  [Furrow  ;  ridge  ;  stich.  Chapman.] 

StItch'er-v,  n.  Needlework.  Shak. 

St1'TCH'fall-EN,*  a.  Hanging  loose.  Dryden, 

StItch'wort,  (stich'wiirt)  ».  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  ;  a  weed  ;  camomile  ;  stichwort.  AinswortJi, 

BTtTH,  a.  Strong;  stiff.  Ray.  [Local,  England.] 

TStIth,  n.  An  anvil.  Chaucer. 

BtIth'v,  7u  a  smith's  shop;  an  anvil;  a  smithy.  Shak. 
[Xocal,  England.] 

StIth'y,  v.  a.  To  form  on  the  anvil ;  to  forge.  Shak.  [R.] 

Stive,  v,  a.  [i.  stived  ;  pp.  stiving,  stived.]  To  stuff  up 
or  keep  close ;  to  press  together.  Sandys.  To  make  hot  or 
sultry.  Wbtton. 

StI'v^r,  n.  A  Dutch  copper  coin. 

St5ak,*  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  stop  ;  to  choke.  Bailey* 

St5at,  (stot)  71.  A  fetid  animal,  of  the  weasel  kind. 

fSTo'c^H,  n.  [Irish.]  An  attendant ;  a  wallet-boy.  Spenser. 

Stqc-cade',  n.  An  enclosure  or  fence  made  with  pointed 
stakes.  Mason.     See  Stockade. 

Stqc-ca'do,  71.  [stoccataj  It. ;  estocade,  Fr.]  A  thrust  with 
a  rapier.  Shak. 

St6ck,  n.  [stock,  Su.  Goth.;  stoc^  Sax.;  stock,  D.]  The 
trunk  or  body  of  a  plant ;  the  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  in- 
serted ;  a  log  ;  a  post:  — a  blockhead  ;  a  man  proverbially 
stupid:  —  the  handle  of  any  thing. —  [stock,  Teut.  A 
thrust;  a  stoccado;  a  stocking.  Shak.]  An  article  of  dress 
for  the  neck  ;  a  cravat ;  a  close  neckcloth  :  —  a  race  ;  a 
lineage;  a  family  : — a  fixed  fund  ;  the  capital  sum  in- 
vested in  a  bank,  or  manufacturingor  trading  company  or 
corporation  ;  principal ;  capital  store  ;  quantity  ;  store ; 
farming  store  ;  cattle  in  general : —  a  fund  consisting  of 
a  capital  debt  due  by  government  to  individual  holders, 
who  receive  a  rate  of  interest ;  —  (commonly  used  in  the 
plural.)     See  Stocks. 

SlOCK,  V.  a.  [i.  STOCKED  ;  pp.  stocking,  stocked.]  To 
store  ;  to  fill ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  supply  with  stock.  —  [stocken. 
Teut.  To  put  in  the  stocks.  SAo/c.  To  extirpate.  Jjraijton.] 

St6ck-ade',*7i.  (Fort.)  A  sharpened  post  or  stake;  a  line 
or  enclosure  formed  with  pointed  stakes.  Smart. 

St6ck-ade',*  V.  a.  To  defend  by  stockades.  Smart, 

St6ck'br6-k:?r,  n.  One  who  deals  in  the  public  funds. 

St6ck'd&ve,  (stSk'duv)  71.  The  ringdove.  Dryden. 

St6ck'-ex-chan<?e,*  «.  The  system  by  which  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  transference  of  stock  and  shares  are  ef- 
fected by  brokers.  Brande. 

(3t5ck'fIsh,  71.  [atockevvich,  D.J  Dried  cod,  so  called  from 
its  hardness.  Skelton,    Dried  fish  cured  without  salt. 

Bt6cK-9^Il'ly-flo"^-er,  71.  A  plant  and  fragrant  flower. 

BtOce'hold-]br,*  71.  An  owner  of  stock ;  shareholder. 
Ed.  Rev. 

StSck'jng,  71.  The  close  covering  of  the  leg. 

BtSck'ing,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  stockings.  Dryden.        [^sA. 

St6ck'|Ng-Fram:e,*7i.  A  frame  for  weaving  stockings. 

Bt6ck'jng-Weav-er,*  ti.  One  who  weaves  stocking. 
Smollett. 

Bt5ck'!SH,  a.  Hard ;  blockish  ;  stocky.  Shak. 

Bt6ck'J6b-ber,  71.  One  who  deals  or  speculates  in  stocks 
or  the  public  funds ;  a  stockbroker. 

aT6cK'j6B-B|NG,  71.  Act  of  Speculating  in  stocks. 

St6ck'l6ck,  71.  A  lock  fixed  in  wood.  Moxon. 

StOok'pWrse,*  71,  {Mil,)  A  certain  saving  which  is  made 
in  a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes.  Crahb. 

RtOcKS,  n.  pi.  A  prison  forthe  legs ;  a  kind  of  punishment : 
—  public  funds.  —  (JVawt)  A  frame  erected  on  the  shore 
of  a  river  or  harbor,  or  in  a  navy-yard,  to  support  a  ship 
■while  it  is  building.    See  Stock.  [Crabh. 

Bt6ck'shave,*  n.  An  instrument  used  in  block-making. 

BT<5cK'-STTl-li,  a.  Motionless  as  a  log  ;  quite  still.  Davies. 

Bt6ck'Y,  a.  Stout ;  short  and  thick  ;  as,  "  Such  a  one  is 
ilacky."  Addisoiu  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 


Sto'jc,  71.  [Srci'tffOf,  firom  (rroa,  a  pjrcA.]  One.  of  a  sect  e 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Zeno,  named  from  th« 
atoa,  (porch,)  in  Athens,  where  Zeno  delivered  his  dis- 
courses.  He  taught  that  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  free  from 
all  passions,  to  be  unmoved  either  by  joy  or  grief,  and  to 
esteem  all  things  governed  by  unavoidable  necessity:  — 
one  who  is  stoical,  insensible,  or  unmoved. 

Sto'ic,        jo.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Stoics;  cold  ;  stiff; 

Sto'i-c^l,  \  austere  ,  unfeeling;  unmoved  ;  wanting 
sensibility;  affecting  to  hold  all  things  indifferent. 

Sto'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  stoical  manner;  austerely. 

St6'}-c^l-nj6ss,  71.  duality  or  state  oi  being  stoical. 

STOl-jeHj-dM'E-TRV,*  Ji.  [aroix^iov and  fiCTpov.]  (Chem.)  A 
branch  of  chemistry  that  treats  of  thu  propurtiuns  whicb 
substances  must  have,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
neutrality.  Ency. 

Sto'j-cI^m,  71.  [sto'tcisme,  Fr.}  The  system,  doctrine, 
character  or  manners,  of  the  Stoics  ;  insensibility, 

1STQ-t9'j-TY,*jt   Stoicalness.  B.J&nsm. 

Stoke,  StoaK,  Cstok)  [«foc,  Sax.]  Zociu;  place:  —  henc« 
the  names  of  many  English  towns,  &:c. ;  as,  Basing^to/u. 

Sto'ker,  71.  One  who  looks  after  the  fire  of  a  brewhous* 
or  steam-engine.  Oreen.     A  poker.  Richardson. 

Stole,  ti.  [stola,  L. ;  stol,  Sax.;  stolcy  Fr.]  A  long  vest;  a 
vestment  of  a  matron  or  of  a  priest.  friclife.  —  {Bot)  \ 
sucker,  or  the  modification  of  one. 

Stole,  i.  from  Steal.    See  Steal. 

STOLED,(stold)a.  Wearing  a  stole  or  long  robe.  O.Fletcher* 

Sto'len,  (sto'ln)  p.  from  Steal.  See  Steal.  Prov,  ix. 

St5l'|D,  a.  [stolidus,  L.]  Stupid  j  foolish,,  Cockeram.  Ee* 
Rev.  [R.] 

STQ-LtD'l-Ty,  71.  [stolidas,  L.;  stoliditi,  Fr.]  Stupidity: 
want  of  sense.  Bentley. 

St6l'jd-n£ss  *  71.  Stupidity  ;  stolidity.  Scott. 

STO'LpN,*  71.  (stolo,  L.]  (Bat.)  A  shoot  or  runner  of  grass, 
that  roots  at  the  joint.  Loudon, 

St6l-q-nIf':]e;r-o0s,*  a.  Producing  stolons,  or  creeping, 
rooting  shoots,  as  some  grasses.  Loudon. 

Stq~m1c'^-ce*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Fetor  of  breath,  oroffensiv* 
smell,  arising  from  ulcerated  gums.  Brande. 

StSm'ajEH,  (stum'^k)  n.;pl.  STfiM'AeHs.  [estoTTMc,  Fr., 
stomachy^,  L.]  The  ventricle  or  viscus  in  which  food  is 
digested.  The  human  stomach  is  a  somewhat  oblong, 
rounded,  membranous  bag,  in  the  epigastric  region:  — 
appetite;  desire  of  food;  inclination;  liking.  [Anger 
Spenser.  Sullenness  j  resentment ;  pride  ;  haughtiness. 
Hooker.] 

STftM'AjeH,  (stum'^k)  ».  a,  [stomachoTf  L.l  [i.  stomached 
pp.  STOMACHING,  STOMACHED.]  To  rcceive,  hold,  retain, 
or  bear  in  the  stomach.  Richardson,  To  resent ;  to  remeui< 
ber  with  anger  ;  to  brook.  Shak. 

tSTSM'AjBH,  (stum'jk)  13.  71.  To  be  angry.  Hooker, 

tSTdM'AjBH-AL,  a.  [stomocoZ,  Fr.]  Cordial;  helping  th« 
stomach.  Cotgrave. 

StGm'AjBHED,  (stum'^kt)  c.  Filled  with  anger.  Shak, 

St6m'a-ch5R,  (stum'fi-cher)  tu  An  ornamental  covering 
worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 

StSm'-^jEH-er,*  Cstiim'gik-9r)7i.  One  who  stomachs.  Smart 

StSm'ajeh-fOl,  a.  Sullen  ;  stubborn  ;  angry.  Bp.  Hall 

ST6M'^£H-Fi)L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  angry  manner.  Johnson, 

ST6M'AjeH-F0L-]v£ss,  71.  Sullenness  ;  obstinacy.  Granger 

STp-MXjeH'jc,  (st9-mak'ik)  ti.  A  medicine  for  the  stomach. 

Stp-mXjBH'IC,         I  a.    [stomacJiiquej  Fr.]    Relating  to  tho 

STQ-Mi«H'j-CAL,  j     stomach  ;  good  for  the  stomach. 

ST6M'^jeH-TNG,  (stum'&k-ing)  71.  Resentment.  Sliak, 

St6m'^jBH-l£ss,  a.  Having  no  stomach  or  appetite.  Bp, 
Hall.  [sullen.  Spenser 

tSTdM'AjCH-oOs,  (stum'^k-us)  a.  [stomachosus,  L.l  Angry 

ffTdM'AEH-PtJMp,*  71.  A  small  pump,  or  syringe,  for  draw 
iiig  liquiuH  uu  ol  iLit,  Extmach,  or  injecting  liquids  into  it 
Brande. 

ST6M'AjeH-y,  a.  Sullen  ;  obstinate  ;  stomachful.  Jennings. 

St6m'a-p6d,*  71.  [(rr(S/ia  and  irovs-]  (Zool.)  One  of  an  or- 
der of  crustaceans.  Brande, 

St6m'a-t^,*  71.  pi  (Bot.  &  Zool.)  Oval  orifices  in  the  cover 
ing  of  some  plants,  and  the  cuticle  of  some  animals. /iofet 

Stq-mAt'ic,*  ti  laronaTtKdi.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth.  Dunglison, 

Sto'MJ-As,*  71   A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  pike  tribe.  P.  Ct/t 

|St6nd,  71.  Post;  station.  Spenser.    Stop;  a  stand.  Bacon* 

stone,  71.  [stains,  Goth. ;  stan.  Sax. ;  steen,  D.]  A  concre- 
tion of  some  species  of  earth,  as  lime,  silex,  clay,  and  the 
like,  in  combination,  smaller  than  a  rock  and  larger  tlian 
gravel;  a  mineral  not  ductile  or  malleable  ;  apiece  ofstone 
cut  for  building ;  a  gem  ;  a  precious  stone ;  a  pebble  ;  a 
bowlder:  — a  composition  which  stands  the  weather,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  stone ;  artificial  stone  :  —  a  monu- 
ment, at  a  grave  :  — any  thing  made  ofstone:  —  calculus, 
or  calculous  concretion,  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  the 
disease  arising  from  acalculus:—thecase  which, in  some 
fruits,  contains  the  seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the 
fruit:—  testicle. —  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds  | 
but,  at  the  Smithfield  market,  in  England,  eight  pounds 
are  reckoned  a  stone  of  meat.  —  "  By  an  act  of  parliament, 
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the  stone  of  ."(  urteen  pounds  i3  required  to  be  adopted  in 
the  reckonin  ;,  in  the  market ;  but  custom  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  (ases  defies  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  elgnt  pounds  continue  to  be  reckoned  as  the  Smith- 
field  stone."  Cotman,-~-To  leave  no  stone  UTitumed,  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  to  produce  an  effect,  or  pro- 
mote an  object,  , 

Btone,  o.  Made  of  stone  ;  con»itsting  of  stone.  Shah. 

6TdNE,v.  a.  [i.  STONED  J  pp.  iTorriKo,  STONED.]  To  pelt  or 
beat  or  kill  with  stones :  —  to  face  with  stones ;  to  hard- 
en :  —  to  remove  stones. 

BTONE'-BLiND,*  a.  Blind  as  a  stone.  For^, 

Bt5ne'b6r-?r,*  71.  An  animal  that  bores  stones.  Zirby. 

Btone'bow,  (ston'bo)  lu  A  crossbow  which  shoots  stones. 

Btone'brXm-ble,*  n,  A  plant  that  hears  the  roebuck-ber- 
ries. Bootlu 

BTONE'BEtXsHf'*  n.  A  subsoll  Composed  of  pulverized  rock 
or  stone.  Loudon. 

Stone'break,  (ston'brak)  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Stone'bDck,*  n.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind.  JVesU 

Btone'bOt-ter,*  n.  (JJ/iTi.)  A  sort  of  alum.   Crabb. 

St5ne'chXt,*  71.  A  bird  ;  a  species  of  warbler.  Brands, 

Stone'chXt-teb,  71.  A  bird  ;  stonechat.  Mnsworth. 

Stone'coal,*  ji.  (Min,)  Mineral  carbon,  or  Kilkenny  coal, 
of  slaty  texture  and  conchoidal  fracture ;  anthracite.  Crabb. 

Btone'-cold,*  a.  Cold  as  a  stone.  Fairfax. 

Stone'-c6r-^Ij,*  71.  A  hard  species  of  coral.  I/yelL 

Stone'cray,  71.  A  distemper  in  hawks. 

Stone'crop,  n.  A  genus  of  succulent  plants. 

Stone'crOsh,*  71.  A  sore  on  the  foot.  Fox.  [Local.] 

Stone'cOr-LEW,'''  n.  A  bird  ;  a  large  species  of  plover. 
Brande. 

St5ne'cDt-teb,  tu  One  who  hews  stones  ;  a  mason. 

8TONE'c&T-T}N&,*n,  The  work  of  a  Stonecutter.  Vre. 

St6ne'-d£ad,*  a.  auite  dead.  Ash. 

Stone'eat-er,'^  71.  An  animal  that  devours  stones  ; 
stoneborer.  Kirby, 

Stone'fAl-con,*  (-fiLw  kn)  n.  A  sort  of  hawk  which 
builds  her  nest  In  rocks.  Crabb. 

St6ne'f£rn,  71.  A  plant  Ainsworth. 

Stone'flv,  71.  An  insect.  Ainsvjorth, 

Stone'frOit,  (ston'frttt)  ti.  Fruit  containing  a  stone,  or  a 
hard  shell  which  encloses  the  seed,  as  peaches,  plums,  &c. 

Stone'hXm-mer,*  n.  A  hammer  for  breaking  stones.  Ash. 

Stone'hAwk,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

tSTONE'HEJiRT-:?©,  a.  Hardhearted,  Browne. 

Stone^horse,  7t.  A  horse  not  castrated  ;  a  stallion. 

Stone'ma-son,*  71.  A  mason  who  works  in  stone.  Ash. 

Btone'mor-tar,*«.  A  kind  of  mortar  in  which  stones 
are  laid.  Ash. 

ST6NE'PiNE,*n.  A  species  of  pine-tree.  JV.  Eney. 

Btone'pITj  71.  A  quarry ;  a  pit  where  stones  are  dug. 

Stone'pItch,  71.  Hard,  inspissated  pitch.  Bacon. 

ST6NE'PLXNT,*7t,  (So(.)  The  lythophyton.  HamiltoTu 

Stone 'pl6v-er,  (st5n'pluv-?r)  ti.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Stone'quar-ry,*  (-kw5r'§)  n.  A  mine  or  quarry  of  stones. 
Qoldsmiih. 

Ston'er,  71.  One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones. 

Btone's'-cAst,  n.  Distance  to  which  a  stone  may  be 
thrown  ;  the  cast  of  a  stone. 

Stone'seed,*7i.  a  perennial  plant.  Booth. 

Btone 'sMic-KLE,  (ston'sraTk-kl)  n.  A  bird.  Ainmoorth. 

Stone'squAr-]e:r,  71.  One  who  shapes  stones  into  squares. 

Stone'wAll,*  71,  A  wall  or  fence  made  of  stone.  Stelle. 

Stone'wAre,*  ».  Ware  made  of  pulverized  stone  or  earth. 
McCvUoch.  [stone. 

Stone'work,  (-wUrk)  77.  Work  or  masonry  consisting  of 

Ston'j-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  stony ;  hardness. 

BTON'Vf  o-  Made  of^  or  resembling,  stone ;  abounding  with 
stones;  hard  ;  inflexible;  unrelenting. 

Bton'¥-ueaRT-]£I},  a.  Hardhearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless.  Shak. 

Btood,  (stQd)  i.&cp.  from  Stand.  See  Stand. 

<9t66k,  f  stdk,  Ja.  K. ;  stuk,  fVb.]  tu  [stuke.  West  Goth.]  A 
shock  of  corn  containing  twelve  sheaves.  Loudoiu 

STOdK,  17.  a.  To  set  up  the  sheaves  in  stooks.  Ash, 

SxddL,  7u  [stolSf  Goth. ;  «toi.  Sax. ;  staely  D. ;  atoll,  Ger.] 
A  seat  without  a  back,  as  distinguished  from  a  chair:  — 
a  close  stool ;  natural  evacuation  of  the  bowels :  —  a  shoot 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  root  of  a  timber  tree 
which  throws  up  shoots.  —  Stool  of  repentance,  or  cutty 
stool,  a  stool  on  which  persons  stood  in  the  churches  of 
Scotland  who  had  been  guilty  of  fornication,  &c. 

SToSL'sA-Lli,  71.  A  rural  play  with  a  ball.  Prior, 

Sx&dM,  V,  a.  To  allay  or  qualify  wine  by  herbs ;  to  stum. 
Chambers. 

Bt66P,  v.  71.     [l.    STOOPED  i    pp.    STOOPINQ,    STOOPED.]     To 

bend  down  or  forward  ;  to  lean  forward,  standing  or 
walking  -  to  vield  ;  to  bend  -,  to  submit ;  to  descend  from 
rank  or  dignity  ;  to  be  inferior ;  to  condescend :  —  to  come 
down  on  prey 
Pt65p,  v.  o.  To  bend  forward  ;  to  submit.  Tounff 
Bxddp,  TI,  Act  of  stooping ;  inclination  downward ;  descent 
from  dignity  or  superiority :  fall  of  a  bird  uiK)n  his  prey. 
—  Istoppa,  Sax. ;  Btoope,  D.J  A  vessel  for  liquor.  —  [«£upa, 


LJ  A  ptCjt  fastened  in  the  earth,  Ray.  [I  *ca;.  Fng.j  m 
A  piazza  or  balustrade : — a  porch  with  steps;  uoor-atepf 
Webb.  [Local,  New  York.] 

St60p'?r,  71.  One  who  stoops.  Sherwood. 

St06p'ing,*p.  a.  Bending  down  ;  bending  forward 

Sxoop'JNa-LV,  ad.  With  inclination  downwards. 

St5p,  V,  a.  [estouper;  old  Fr. ;  stoppare.  It. ;  atoppen,  D.|  % 
stopped;  pp.  BTOFPiNo,  STOPPED.}  To  hinder  from  pro- 
gressive motion ;  to  liinder  from  successive  operation 
to  hinder  from  any  change  of  state;  to  hinder  fromaciioi 
or  practice ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action  of;  ta 
impede  ;  to  check  ;  to  intercept ;  tu  represis  ;  to  suspend*, 
to  suppress  ;  to  close  up;  to  obstruct. 

STdP,  D.  n.  To  cease  to  proceed  ,  to  stay  ;  to  cease, 

Stfdp,  71,  Act  of  stopping;  that  which  stops;  time  di 
stopping;  cessation  of  progressive  motion  ;  hinderance; 
obstruction;  cessation;  rest;  intermission;  interruption  ; 
that  which  obstructs;  obstacle;  impediment: — a  point 
or  mark  in  writing :  —  a  vent  on  a  wind  instrument,  01 
place  on  the  wire  of  a  stringed  instrument,  by  which  a 
note  is  produced. 

STdp'cdcK,  71.  A  pipe  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a  turn- 
ing cock. 

StSp'gXp,  TU  Something  substituted  ;  a  temporary  eip©. 
dient,  Johnson,  [r.] 

St6p'l^ss,  o.  Not  to  be  stopped  ;  having  no  stop;  irresist- 
ible. Daoeaant 

St6p'P4(^e,  71.  Act  of  stopping;  state  of  bein^  stopped, 
that  which  stops;  obstruction. —  Stoppage  in  transitu, 
{Law)  the  seizure  by  the  seller  of  goods  sold,  during  the 
course  of  their  passage  to  the  buyer. 

St&p'per,  n.  He  or  that  which  stops  ;  a  stopple. 

STdp'p^R-BoLT,*  71.  (JVoMt.)  A  large  ring-bolt  .driven 
into  the  deck,  for  the  use  of  a  rope-stopper.  Crabb. 

StSp'ping-,*  71,  Act  of  halting  or  stopping. 

StSp'ple,  (Bt5p'pl)  n.  That  by  which  any  hple,  or  tho 
mouth  of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up  ;  a  cork  ;  a  stopper 

St6p'ple,*  tj.  o.  To  stop ;  to  close  with  a  stopple.  Cowper. 

Stor'^i^e,*  n.  Act  of  storing  goods;  place  for  storing 
goods ;  sum  paid  for  storing  goods.  Ash. 

Sto'rXx,  71.  [styrax,  L.]  A  tree ;  a  resin  or  fragrant  bri- 
samic  exudation  from  the  tree. 

Store,  «.  [rfOr,old  Swed. ;  stor,  Dan. ;  stoor,  Icel.]  A  largo 
number  or  large  quantity  ;  plenty  ;  a  stock  accumulated ;  a 
supply  hoarded;  a  house  where  merchandise  is  stored; 
a  warehouse;  hoard;  storehouse;  magazine. —  {United 
States)  A  retailer's  shop.    See  Boqk3tobe. 

Store,  0.  Hoarded;  laid  up;  accumulated.  Bacon.  Fit  or 
designed  to  be  kept ;  as,  store  cattle  or  pigs.  Loudon. 

Store,  w.  o,  H.  stored  ;  pp.  storinq,  stored.]  To  lay  up 
in  store  ;  to  noard  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  replenish  j  to  stock. 

Store'hoOse,  ti.  a  magazine;  a  warehouse;  a  place  in 
which  things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  against  a  time  ol 
use ;  a  store. 

St6re'keep-]er,*  71.  One  who  takes  care  of  a  store.  Ash, 

Stor'er,  71.  One  who  stores  or  lays  up. 

Store'r66m,*  71.  A  room  or  place  for  goods,  Jones. 

StOjc'jS^,*  [star'j?,  Sm.  Ash;  stBrj,  K.  IVb.  Maunder."] 
[aro(}yff.'\  71.  Parental  or  maternal  instinct  or  affection: 
affection  of  animals  for  their  young.  Ash. 

fSTO'Ri-^L,  (st6're-?l)"a.  Historical.  Chaucer. 

Sto'ri^d,  (sto'rjd)  a.  Furnished  with  stories:— adorned 
with  historical  paintings  :  —  celebrated  in  story.  Oray, 

tSTd'R|-i:R,  71.  Historian  ;  relater  of  stories,  Bp.  Peacock. 

Stork,  ti.  A  bird  of  passage,  nearly  allied  to  the  crane  and 
heron,  famous  for  the  regularity  of  its  departure. 

STORKS^BlLii,  71,  A  genus  of  plants. 

Storm,  ti.  {ystorm,  Welsh  ;  storm.  Sax. ;  storm,  D. ;  stormo^ 
It.]  A  commotion  in  the  atmosphere  ;  a  tempest ;  a  blast ; 
a  hurricane;  rain  accompanied  by  wind: — a  violent 
assault  on  a  fortified  place;  sedition;  tumult;  calamity, 
distress;  violence;  vehemence;  tumultuous  force. 

Storm,  o.  o,  \i.  stormed  ;  pp.  storming,  stormed.J  To 
attack  with  violence  by  open  force. 

Storm,  v.  n.  To  raise  tempests  ;  to  rage ;  to  blow  violently  ; 
to  be  tempestuous  ;  to  be  angry  or  violent. 

Storm'beat,  a.  Injured,  or  beat,  by  storm.  Spenser, 

Storm'bIrd,*  TU  A  bird  ;  a  name  of  the  petrel.  Hill. 

Storm'cock,*  71.  A  bird,  called  a^o  the  missel.  Pennant, 

Storm'fInch,*  n.  A  bjrd ;  the  petrel ;  Mother  Carey'i 
chicken,  Hamilton, 

Storm'fOl,*  a.  Tempestuous  ;  stormy.  Collins,  [r.] 

Storm'fOl-n£ss,*  ti.  Storminess.  Carlyle.  [R.] 

Storm'i-n£ss,  71,  State  or  quality  of  being  stormy. 

Storm'ing,*  71.  Act  of  one  who  storms  ;  a  tempest 

Storm'L]@3S,*  a.  Destitute  of  storms.  Montgomery, 

Storm'proOf,*  a.  Proof  against  storms  or  bad  weathef 
Oarrick. 

Storm'V, fl.  Tempestuous;  blowing;  violent;  passionate. 

ST'dJtTH'iN0,*  (stifrt'jng)  tu  The  parliament  or  legislativa 
body  of  Norway.  Ee.  Reo. 

Sto'RV,  n.  [ator,Sax. ;  storie,  D, ;  storia.  It. ;  ltTrupia,GT.] 
History  ;  an  account  of  things  past ;  a  small  tale ;  a  petty 
narrative ;  an  anecdote ;  an  incident ;  a  trifling  tale ; 
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feity  fiction  :  —  a  stage  or  floor  of  a  building;  a  flight  of 

rooms;  a  subdivision  of  the  height  of  a  house,  embra- 
cing the  height  ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs.  JVoUoti. 
*6'RV,  V.   a.    To  relate.    Shak.    To  arrange  in  stories. 

Bentley. 
iJto'rv-book,*  (-bftk)  71.    A  book   filled  with    stories. 

Soswell. 
Bto'rv-post,*  n.    (^rcJu)    An  upright  piece  of  timber 

disposed  in  a  story  of  a  building  for  a  support.  Francis. 
Bt5'rv-t£h.-j?r,  n.    One  who  relates  tales  or  stories. 

JDrydcJi. 
BT6'RY-TfiLL-lNG,*7i.  The  act  of  telling  storics.  Guardian. 
Bt6t,  n.  [fA  horse.  Chaucer.]  A  steer.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Stoti!:,  n.  A  kind  of  weasel.  See  Stoat. 
BtoOnd,  ti.  71.  [stundej  Icel.l  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow ;  to 

ache.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.j 
fSToOND, p.  Stunned.  Spenser. 
BtSOnd-m,  Sorrow;  pain;  a  noise,   ^enser.  Amazement. 

Oay.  Hour;  time  ;  instant.  T^omsoTU  [Obsolete  or  local.] 
fSxbOR,  71.  [sfwr^Run.]  Assault ;  incursion  ;  tumult.  Speiv- 

ser.  A  river  ;  used  in  composition,  as  Stourbridge. 
BtoOt,  a.    [stoutj   D.]    Strong;  corpulent;  large;  lusty; 

valiant ;  brave  ,  bold  ;  obstinate  ;  resolute  ;  proud  ;  firm. 
BtoOt,  n.  A  cant  name  for  very  strong  beer.  Swift. 
BtoOt'HeXrt-ed,*  a.  Brave  ;  resolute;  courageous.  .Ssk. 
StoOt'lv,  ad.  Lustily  ;  boldly  ;  firmly  ;  obstinately. 
BtoOt'n^sSj  71.  duality  of  being  stoutj  strengthj  valor; 

boldness  ;  fortitude  ;  obstinacy. 
Btove,  71.  [estuvCj  old  Fr. ;  stove,  D.J  A  hothouse  ;  a  place 

artificially  heated.    Wiseman.    A  fireplace,  more  or  less 

close,  or  a  receptacle  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  for  the 

purpose  of  heating  houses  or  apartments. 
Btove,  v.  a.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artificially  heated. 

Bacon. 
Bto'ver,  n.  [estuver^  old  Fr.]  Fodder  for  cattle  ;  coarse  hay 

or  straw.  Shak.  Pods  or  points,  as  of  rape,  broken  off  in 

thrashing.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Btow,  (sto)  V.  a.  [i.  STOWED  ;  pp.  stowing,  stowed.]   To 

lay  by  or  place  compactly  ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  reposit. 
'  tSTOW,  fSTOE,  71.  [Sax.]  A  place.  Gibson. 
BT6w'^q^E,  n.   Act  of  stowing ;  state  of  being  stowed  ; 

that  which  is  stowed  up;  place  for  stowing;   room  fur 

laying  up  ;  money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  goods. 
Btra'bI^M,  Ti.  [strabismus.  1,. ;  strabisme,  Fr.]  A  squinting; 

act  of  looking  asquint.  See  Strabismus. 
BTRA-Bts'MVS,*7i.[L.]  (Med.)  An  unnatural  obliquity  in  the 

axis  of  the  eye  ;  a  want  of  concordance  in  the  optic  axes  ; 

a  squinting.  Brande. 

BTRXD'DLE,(Str5d'dl)».  71.  [i.  STRADDLED  ;  pp.  STRADDLING, 

BTKADDLED.J  To  Stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  removed 
far  from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left ;  to  part  the  legs 
wide. 

BtrXd'dle,*  71.  The  position  of  one  who  straddles;  di- 
varication ;  a  stride.  Coioper. 

BtrAg-'gle,  (strSlg'gl)  V.  n.  [i.  straggled  ;  pp.  strar- 
oLiNo,  straggled.]  To  Wander  without  any  certain  di- 
rection ;  to  rove;  to  ramble;  to  roam;  to  wander  dis- 
persedly ;  to  exuberate  ;  to  shoot  too  far ;  to  be  dispersed  ; 
to  stand  single. 

8TRXGr'Grl.ER,  n.  One  who  straggles  ;  a  wanderer  ;  a  rov- 
er;  a  vagabon  d. 

BTRKa'&L}-SG,*p.  a.  Moving  irregularly  ;  roving. 

SxRXG'eLiNG-LY,*  ad.  In  a  straggling  manner. 

Straight,  (strat)  a.  Direct ;  right,  as  a  line  stretched 
between  two  points ;  not  crooked ;  tense  j  tight.  See 
Strait. 

Straight,^  (strat)  v.  a.  To  make  straight ;  to  straighten. 
Smith. 

Straight,  (strat)  ad.  Immediately ;  directly.  Shak. 

Btraight'EN,  (stra'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  straightened  ;  pp. 
fTRAiGHTENiNG,  STRAIGHTENED.]  To  make  Straight;  to 
free  from  crookedness. 

Btraight'ew-er,  (stra'tn-?r)  n.  One  who  straightens. 

^TRAIGHT'forth,  (strat'forth)  ad.  Directly.  Spenser. 

Btraight'for-ward,*  (strat'f{ir-w?ird)  a.  Proceeding 
directly  forward ;  direct ;  upright  j  undeviating.  Sir  E. 
Brydges.  {Rev. 

Btraight'for'ward-lv,*  ad.  In  a  direct  manner.  Ec. 

eTRAiGHT'FOR'WABD-Hliss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  straight- 
forward. P.  Cyc. 

Straight'!. Y,  (stratMe)  ad.  In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly. 

^traight'ness,  (strat'nes)  n.  State  of  being  straight  j 
rectitude ;  directness. 

•Straight'-pight,*  ^strat'plt)  a.  Straight  in  shape.  Shak. 

tiTRAlOHT'WAY,  (strat'wa)  ad.  Immediately  ;  directly. 

^STRAlGHT'WAY§,*ad.  Immediately  ;  straightway.  Bacon. 

Strain,  (stran)  v.  a.  [estreindrey  old  Fr.]  [»'.  btrained  ;  pp. 
■TRAINING,  strained.]  To  foTce  through  some  porous 
substances  to  force  through  a  strainer;  to  purify  by 
nitration: — to  squeeze  in  an  embrace;  to  stretch;  to 
sprain;  to  weaken' by  violence:  —  to  put  to  its  utmost 
Btrengtb  ;  to  make  straight  or  tense  ;  to  push  beyond  the 
proper  extent: — to  force;  to  constrain  ;  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 


Strain,  v.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts ;  to  be  filtered. 
Strain,  (stran)  n.   An  injury  by  violence;  a  sprain:  —  ! 
style  or  manner  of  speaking  ;  song  ;  note  ;  sound  ;  tune  * 

—  turn  ;  ttmdency.  [fRace  ;  generation  ;  he/editary  dispo- 
sition.  Shak.  Rank  ;  character.  Dryden.] 

StrXin'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  strained.  Bacon. 
Strain'^r,  n.  One  who  strains;  a  filterei;  a  cplander 

—  an  instrument  of  filtration. 
Strain'JNO,  n.  Act  of  one  who  strains  ;  filtration. 
fSTRAINT,  (strant)  n.  Violent  tension.  Spenser. 
strait,  (strat)  a.  [estroit.  old  Fr. ;  strettOj  It.]  Confined  at 

by  a  hne  strained  round  the  body  ;  narrow  ;  close  ;  ava- 
ricious ;  diflicult;  distressful.  [Strict ;' rigorous.  Shale.] 

Strait,  (strat)  71.  A  narrow  channel  joining  two  seas,  01 
one  part  of  a  sea  or  piece  of  water  to  another  ;  a  pass: 
state  of  distress  or  embarrassment;  distress  ;  difliculty 

tSTRAiT,  v.a.  To  put  to  difficulties  ;  to  straiten.  Sltak. 

STRAlT'ER,(stra'tn)w.a.  [i.  straitened  ;  pp.  straiteniho, 
STRAITENED.]  To  make  narrow  ;  to  contract ;  to  confine ; 
to  make  close  or  tight ;  to  deprive  of  necessary  room : 
to  distress  ;  to  put  into  difliculties  ;  to  embarrass. 

Strait'hXnd-ed,  a.  Parsimonious  ;  sparing  ;  niggardly 

Strait'iiXnd'?d-n?ss,  n.  Niggardliness.  Bp.  Hall. 

Strait'-JXck'^t,*  n.  An  apparatus  to  confine  th« 
linibs  of  a  distracted  person.  &nart. 

Strait-laced,  (strat'last)  a.  Pinched  by  stays:  — stiff* 
constrained  ;  without  freedom ;  rigid ;  strict ;  over-scm 
pulous. 

Strait'lVj  ad.  Narrowly ;  strictly ;  rigorously  ;  closely. 

Strait'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  .being  strait;  narrowness 
rigor;  distress;  difliculty ;  want;  scarcity. 

STRAiT'-WAiST'c9AT,*7t.  Same  as  strait-jacket.  SmarL 

fSTRAKE.  The  old  preterit  of  Strike.  Struck,  See  Struck. 

Strake,  71.  [A  streak ;  a  narrow  board.]  The  iron  or  tiTfl 
which  defends  the  felly  of  a  wheel.  —  (JVaut.)  A  range 
of  planks,  or  a  seam  between  two  planks,  in  a  ship. 

StrXm'^sh,  v.  a.  [stramaziarc,  It.]  To  beat ;  to  bang 
Grose.  [Scotland,  and  local  in  England.^ 

StrXm'a.sh,*  7J.  A  crash  ;  a  tumult.  Jamieson.  [Vulgar.] 

Stra-mIn'e-oOs,  a.  [stramineua^  L.]  Strawy  ;  consisting  of 
straw  ;  chafl^V  ;  like  straw.  Burton. 

Stra-m6'ni-0m:,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  the  thorn-apple.  Ooftft. 

StrXm'p-ny,*?!,  The  thorn-apple,  or  datura  stramonium,  a 
narcotic  plant,  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
medicine.  Brande. 

StrSnd,  n.  [strand,  Sax. ;  strande,  D. ;  strrnd,  Icel.]  The 
verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water ;  a  shore ;  a  beach.— 
(JV*au(.)  A  division  or  twist  of  a  rope. 

StrXnd,  v.  a.  [i.  STRANDED  ;  -pp.  stranding,  stranded,] 
To  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows : — to  break  a  strand 
of  rope. 

Strang,  a.  Strong.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Stran(^E,  (stranj)  a.  [estrange,  old  Fr. ;  ^traneus,  L.]  For 
eign  ;  of  another  country  ;  not  domestic :  —  wonderful  j 
new  ;  unaccustomed  ;  odd  ;  unusual ;  singular  ;  eccen- 
tric ;  unknown  ;  remote ;  unacquainted.  See  Chanob 

Stran 9-e,  intcT^".  An  expression  of  wonder.  Waller. 

fSTRANt^E,  V,  71.  To  be  estranged  ;  to  wonder,  Glanvitle 

fSTRAN^E,  V.  a.  [estranger,  o\d  Fr.]  To  alienate;  to  e» 
tran  ge.    Wodroephe. 

StraN(?e'-look-jng,*  (-luk-jng)  o.  Having  an  odd  ap- 
pearance. West.  Rev. 

Stran^e'ly,  ad.  In  a  strange  manner  ;  wonderfully. 

Stran^^e'ness,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  strange  ;  odd- 
ness  ;  singularity  ;  uncommonness. 

Stran'9?r,  n.  [estranger,  old  Fr.]  One  who  Is  not  known  ; 
one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  a  foreigner ;  one  of  anoth- 
er country  ;  an  alien  ;  a  guest ;  one  unacquainted  ;  onft 
not  admitted  to  fellowship. 

tSTRAN'(;^ER,  V.  a.  To  estrange  ;  to  alienate.  Shak. 

Stran(JE'-Sail,*  71.  (JVaut.)  An  unknown,  or  an  enemy's, 
ship  within  view.  Mar.  DicL 

Stran'gle,  (strSng'gi)  0.  a.  [stranguXo,!,.]  [i.sTRANGLKDj 
pp.  STRANGLING,  STRANGLED.]  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to 
kill  by  intercepting  the  breath ;  to  suppress  ;  to  hinder 
from  birth. 

StrXn'gle-vble,*  o.  That  may  be  strangled.  Chesitr 
Jield.  fR.] 

StrXn'GL]e:r,  71.  One  who  strangles,  Sliak.  [throat. 

StrXn'gle^,  (strS-n'glz)  n.    pL  Swellings  in  a  horse's 

StrXn'gljng,  71.  Act  of  stopping  the  breath. 

StrXn-gv-la'tipn,  71,  [Fr.]  Act  of  strangling;  state  of 
being  strangled  ;  suffocation.  Wiseman.  [a.] 

Stran-gu'r;-oDs,*  a.   Relating  to  the  strangury.  CAn/iu. 

StrXn'gv-RV,  71,  [oTQayyovpia.]  {Med.)  A  difiiculty  la 
voiding  urine,  attended  with  pain. 

StrXp,  71.  [stropp.  Sax. ;  strop,  Teut.]  A  narrow,  long  slip 
of  cloth  or  leather :  —  an  appendage  to  the  leaf  of  some 
grasses :  —  a  leather,  &c.,  for  sharpening  a  razor,  usually 
or  very  often  written  strop, 

StrXp,  V,  a.  [i.  strapped;  pp.  strapping,  strapped.]  To 
beat  with  a  strap  ;  to  sharpen  with  a  strap. 

Str^p-pa'do,  71.  [estrapade,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  military 
torture,  formerly  practised.  It  was  performed  by  drawin| 
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ap  the  offejider  to  the  top  of  a  Aeam,  and  letting  him  fall, 

H'ith  the  common  effect  of  dialocating  a  limb.  S/wA. 
Ftr^p-pa'do,  v.  a.  To  punish  j  to  torture.  Milton. 
BTRAP'pif  R,*  n.  One  who  straps :  —  any  thing  bulky.  Cent- 

livre. 
BtrXp'pjno,    a.    Vast;  large;  bulky.  Johnson.   [Vulgar 

or  colloquial.]  \man. 

JStrXp'ple,*  v.  a.   To  bind  with  twiga;  to  strap.  Clutp- 
6trXs8,=^  n.  A  compound  mineral  substance,  used  in  mak- 
ing artificial  gems,  t/re. 
Stra't4,  n.  [pi.  of  stratum^  L.]  (Jtfm.  &   Geol)  Beds; 

layers,  as  of  earth.    See  Stratum. 
BtrAt'a-9-£m,  71.    [trrpaT^yTjixa.]    An  artifice  in  war ;  a 

trick  by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived  or  some  advantage 

gained  ;  an  artifice ;  a  trick. 
STRXT-A-g-j£M'i-CAL,  a.  Full  of  stratagems.  Swift.  [R.J 
STRXT-A-Rl[TH'ME-TRy,*n.   [ffr/3rtT(5s,  doidftdst  and    ^f- 

r/jav.]  (Jlfi'L)  The  act  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of 

men  in  a  geometrical  figure.  Orabb. 
BTRST-E-g-ET'jc,*        I  a.    Relating  to  strategetics.    Qu. 
BTRAT-E-g^£T'I-CAI.,*  i     Rev. 
Strategics,*  n,  pi.  See  Strateoetics,  and  Strategt. 

Bade. 
StrXt-e-^Et'jcs,*  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  military  science 

which  relates  to  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  an 

army  for  battle  j  military  tactics  ;  strategy.  T/i.  Campbell. 
StrvtE^^'JC,*        \  a.  laTpaTfiytov.']  Relating  to  strategy 
Btra-t£9^'|-c^l,*  (     or  military  tactics.  Q«.  Rev. 
StrXt'e-^Ist,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  strategy  or  stiat- 

egetics.  Qu.  Rev, 
STR4.-TE' GJjs,*  n.    [L. ;  orpari/j'tis,  Gr.]    An  Athenian 

general  officer.  MUford. 
BtrXt'?-(?y,*  [str&t'e-j?,  K.  Sm.  Wh.  Crabh ;  strM^'j?,  P. 

Cijc]  n.  [oTpariTyta.J  The  art  or  science  of  making  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  an  army;  also  of  arraying  and 

conducting  an  army  j  strategetics  j  military  science  or 

tactics.  P.  Que, 
StrXth,  n.  lyaiTodj  Welsh.]    A  vale ;  a  valley  through 

which  a  river  flows.    Bp.  Horsley.  —  In  use  in  Scotland. 
StrXth'sP^Y,*  (stnlth'spe)  n.    (Mus.)    A  lively  Scotch 

dance ;  a  Highland  air.  Sir  W.  Scott 
StrXt-j-fi-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  stratifying;  state  of  being 

stratifiedj  arrangement  in  beds  or  layers. 
StrXt'i-fied,*  (strat'e-fld)  p.  a.  Composed  of  strata  or 

layers  ;  having  strata.  P.  Cyc.  [Phillips. 

StrXt'i-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  strata  ;  stratifiud. 
8trXt'J-fy,  v.  a.  [stratifi^y  Ft.,  from  stratum,  L.]  [i.  strat- 

iFiED  ;  jjp.  btratifying,  STRATIFIED.]  To  form  or  arrange 

into  layers  or  beds. 
BtrXt-i-g-rXph'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  strata;  descriptive 

of  strata.  Murchison.  [Sedg-toick. 

StrXt-i-grXph'j-cal-LY,*  ad.  In  n  stratigraphical  form. 
B*er^-t5c'rvCVi  "li-    l<TT(jaT6s  and  Kpdros.]    A  military 

government.  Outhric 
BTRA-T6G'RA-PHV,n.  [oTpardj  and  ypd^w.]  A  description 

of  armies,  or  whatever  relates  to  them.  Todd. 
Stjra'tvm,7u  [L.1  pi.  stra'ta;  Eng.  stra'tvm?  :  the 

latter  rarely  used. —  (Min.  &.  OeoL)  A  layer  or  bed  of 

any  thing;  as,  a  stratum  of  gravel,  or  of  earth,  or  of 

rocks  which  lie  in  succession  upon  each  other.      , 
Stba' T^Sj*  n.  [L.]  (Meteorology)  A  fall-cloud,  or  a  cloud 

that  rests  on  the  earth's  surface.  Hamilton. 
fSTRXu&HT,  (str3.wt)  Old  pret.  &.  p.  from  Stretch.  Stretched. 

Chaucer. 
Straw,  n.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  grain :  —  any  thing  prover- 
bially worthless. 
StrAw,  u.  a.  See  Strew. 

BtrX.w'-b6d,*  71.  A  bed  made  of  straw.  Holdsmorth. 
STEAw'B:i?R-Ry,  n,  A  well-known  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 

mauy  varieties. 
BtrXw'ber-R¥-Tree,ti.  An  evergreen  tree  ;  arDutus. 
STRlw'-ButLT,  (-bilt)  a.  Made  of  straw.  Miltmu 
StrAw'-c6l-PR,*  71.  The  color  of  straw.  Ency. 
BtrXw^-c6i«-<?bed,  (-kiil-urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  straw; 

light  yellow.  Shak. 
BtrAw'-cOt-ter,*  n.  One  who  cuts  straw.  Farm.  Ency, 
StrXw'-hXt,*  n.  A  hat  made  of  straw.  Ur& 
BtrAw'-STOffed,  f-stiift)  a.  Stuffed  with  straw 
StrAw'-worm,  (-wurm)  n.  A  worm  bred  in  straw. 
STBAw'y,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  straw;   like  straw; 

light. 
Stray,  (stra)B.  ti.  [i.  strated;  pp.  strayino,  strayed.] 

To  wander ;  to  rove  ;  to  rove  out  of  the  way  ;  to  range  or 

wander;  to  go  astray;  to  ramble;  to  swerve;  to  err;  to 

deviate  from  the  right. 
fSTRAY,  (strs;,  V.  a.  To  mislead.  Skdc. 
STRAY,  (stra)  n.  Any  creature  strayed  ;  any  thing  lost  by 

wandering.  Shak.    Act  of  wandering, 
Btray'er,  (stra'er)  n.  One  who  strays ;  a  wanderer.  Fox. 
Btray'jng,  71.  Act  of  roving;  act  of  going  astray. 
Streak,  (strSk)  n.   [strekej  D.]   A  line  of  color  different 

from  that  of  the  ground  color :  —  a  long,  narrow  stripe : 

—  a  scratch  or  mark  made  on  a  mineral. 
BtreAK,    (strSk)    w.  a.     [i.    streaked  ;   pp.   itreakiitg, 


8T31BAKED.]   To  mark  in  strea&s;  to  stripe;  to  dappla 
[fTo  stretch.  Chapman^'l 

Streaked,*  (strsk'ed  or  strSkt)  p.  a.  Having  streaks 
striped ;  streaky.  {l^^^       f 

Streak'v,  a.  Striped ;  variegated  by  hues  or  streaks.  Dry- 

Stream,  (strSm)  n.  [stream,  Sax. ;  straum,  Tcel. ;  stroom^  !>.] 
A  running  water  ;  a  flow  of  water  ;  a  How  of  air  or  gas  •, 
a  current :  —  any  thing  issuing  from  a  nead,  and  proceed- 
ing continuously;  a  regular  series  or  succession  :  course. 

Stream,  (strSm)  v.  n.  [streyma,  Icel.]  [i.  streamed;  pp 
streaming,  streamed.]  To  flow  ;  to  run  in  a  current;  to 
emit  a  cunent ;  to  pour  out  water  in  a  stream  ;  to  issud 
forth. 

Stream,  v.  a.  To  pour;  to  send  forth :  — to  mark  with 
colors  or  embroidery  in  long  tracks  ;  to  streak.  Bacon, 

Stream'er,  7^.  That  wbicli  streams:  —  an  ensign  ;  a  flag;« 
pennon: — any  thing  that  streams  forth  :  —  auroniborealis. 

Stream'fOl,*  a.  Full  of  streams  or  of  water.  Drayton. 

Stream'LET,  71.  A  small  stream.   Thomson. 

Stream'-TIn,*  n.  (Min.)  Diluvial  ore  in  tin  mines,  or  par- 
ticles or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface,  in  alla- 
vial  grounds.   Came. 

Stream'y,  (strem'e)  a.  Abounding  in  streams ;  flowing. 

Streek,  V.  a.  To  lay  out  a  dead  body,  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.J 

Stri:et,  n.  [strtBte,  Sax.;  straeta,  Icel. ;  straet,  Su.  Goth.] 
A  public  way  In  a  town  or  city,  with  houses,  commonly, 
on  both  sides ;  a  way,  properly  a  paved  way,  oetweeo 
two  rows  of  houses.  [ians, 

Streist'-door,*  71.  A  door  opening  into  the  street.  Haj» 

Street'-pa-cing,*  a.  Perambulating  the  street.  Cowper. 

Street'-wAlk-er,  (str@t'wiwk-er)  tu  A  common  pros- 
titute :  —  an  idler. 

Street'wArd,  1 71.  (£71^.  law)  An  officer  who  formerly 

Str£t'wArd,    j     took  care  of  the  streets.  Cowel. 

Streight,  (strat)  a.  Narrow.  See  Strait. 

fSTREIGHT,  (strat)  ad.  Strictly.  Spenser, 

Streight,  (strat)  n.  A  narrow  passage.    See  Strait 

StrEl'ite,*  71.  (Min.)  Anthropophylite.  Dana. 

StrSl'itz,*  n.  A  soldier  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  milit*a 
Brande. 

Stre-lIt'zi-a,*7i.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants,  from  theCapa 
of  Grood  Hope.  Banks, 

fSTRENE,  n.  Race  ;  offspring;  strain.  Chancer.  See  Strain 

strength,  7u  The  active  power  of  an  animal  body;  the 
passive  power  of  any  body  ;  intellectual  power ;  power  of 
any  kind;  muscular  force;  power  of  endurance  or  re- 
sistance ;  force  ;  vigor ;  firmness  ;  durability  ;  toughness  j 
hardness ;  support ;  mental  or  moral  power ;  spirit ;  an- 
imation : —  vigor  of  writing;  nervous  diction;  force, 
opposed  to  softness,  in  writing  or  painting:  —  potency  of 
liquors: — legal  force;  validity: — armament;  military 
force ;  argumentative  force, 

tSTRfiNGTH,  V.  a.  To  strengthen.  Daniel. 

STRfiNGTH'EN,  (streug'thn)  v.  a.  [i.  btrenrthewbd  ;  pp. 
strengthening,  strengthened.]  To  make  strong;  to 
confirm;  to  establish;  to  animate ;  to  fortify ;  to  invigo- 
rate. 

STRfiNGTH'EW,  (strSng'thn)  V.  n.  To  grow  strong.  Otioay. 

Strisngth'en-er,  (strgng'thn-^r)  n.  He  or  that  which 
gives  strength:  —  a  medicine  that  gives  strength. 

Str£ngth'en-Ing,*  p.  o.  Imparting  strength ;  making 
strong 

STR£NGTH'Ff)L-Nfis3,*  71.  Fulncss  of  Strength.  fVesU  Ren 

StrEngth'less,  a.  Wanting  strength  ;  weak.  Boyle 

StrEngth'ner,  n.  Same  as  streagthener. 

fSTREwGTH'y,*  a.  Having  strength  ;  strong.  jR.  Gloucester 

StrEn'v-o&s,  (str6n'yu-fis)  a.  [strenuus,  L.]  Eagerly  prefw- 
ing;  nrgent;  earnest;  vehement;  bold;  zealous. 

Strj&n'v-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  strenuous  manner  ;  urgently 

SRRfiN'V-ots-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  strenuous. 

Str£p'ENT,  a,  [str^ensj  Jj.]  Noisy;  loud.  Shenstone.  [R.( 

fSTREp']5R-otJ3,  a.  [str^Oj  L.]  Loud  ;  noisy  ;  obstreperous. 
Brovme. 

Stress,  71.  Importance  ;  weight ;  violence ;  force ;  strain. 

tSTRfess,  V.  a.  To  distress  ;  to  put  to  difficulties.  Spenser. 

STR£tch,  (strech)  7).  a.  [i.  stretched;  pp.  btretchino, 
STRETCHED.]  To  draw  out  to  a  greater  length  or  width  ; 
^0  lengthen;  to  extend;  to  spread  out;  to  expand;  to 
make  tense  ;  to  strain  or  force  farther  than  is  right. 

StrEtch,  «.  71.  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually,  01 
consequentially;  to  bear  extension  ;  to  reach  >  to  sally  be- 
yond the  truth. 

StrStch,  71.  Act  of  stretching;  state  of  being  stretched; 
extension;  reach;  effort;  struggle;  utmost  extent  01 
reach. 

Str£tch'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  stretches ;  any  thing 
used  for  extension:  — a  board  used  in  building:—  a  row- 
er's foot-board. 

|[Stre  w,  (strii  or  str5)  Jstrii,  S.  J.  Ja,  K.  Sin. ;  stro,  W.  F.  F._ 
V.  a,  [strawan^  Goth. ;  stroy&n^  D.]  [i.  strewed  ;  pp. 
STREWING,  strewed  ot  STREWN.]  To  Spread  by  being 
scattered  or  by  scattering  ;  to  scatter  loosely  ;  to  strow. 

IIStrew'ing,  (strft'jng  or  stro'ing)  n.  Act  of  strewing.  SAat 

iltSTREW'MENT,  71.  Any  thing  strewed.  Shak. 
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^TRP^,  (strl'9)  B.  pi.  (JVatural  hUtory)  The  small  channels 
in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  scallops.  —  {Arch.)  Fillets,  or 
raj/a,  that  separate  the  furrows  of  fluted  columns. 

Btri'^te,      j  a.   Formed  in  strioe  ;    channelled  j   having 

Btri'at-edJ  j  narrow,  transverse  sfeaks  painted  or  im- 
pressed on  the  surface. 

tSTai'^-TURE,  n.  Disposition  of  striiB    Woodward. 

fSTRlcK,  Ti.  [orpi'yj,  Gr  ;  strix,  L.]  A  bird  of  bad  omen. 


BtrTck'en,  (strifc'kn)  p.  from  Sfirifte.  Struck.  See  Sthike. 

BtrIck'en,  (strik'kn)  a.  Afflicted  j  far  gone;  advanced  in 
years.  Luke  i.  [Antiquated.] 

StrIc'kle,  (strik'kl)  n.  A  strike  or  instrument  for  level- 
ling a  measure  of  grain:  —  an  instrument  for  whetting 
scythes  ;  a  rifle.  Brockett. 

BtrIck'ler,    in.    An    instrument: — same    as    stricklet 

SXRtcK'LESS,  \     strikey  or  striU}heL  [Local,  England.] 

Strict,  a.  ^strictus^  L.]  Exact ;  accurate :  — rigorously  nice ; 
severe ;  rigorous ;  not  mild :  —  confined ;  close  ;  tense. 

BtrIct'ly,  ad.  In  a  strict  manner ;  exactly  j  closely. 

SrrIct'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  strict ;  exactness ;  rigor- 
ous accuracy  ;  severity  ;  rigor ;  closeness. 

BtrKct'vre,  (strikt'yur)  n.  [strictura,  L.]  A  stroke ;  a 
touch  ;  mark.  Hale.  A  critical  remark  ;  animadversion ; 
censure:  —  a  slight  touch  or  criticism  upon  a  subject. — 
(Med.)  A  morbid  contraction,  and  consequent  closure. 

Stride,  ti.  Act  of  one  who  strides  ;  a  long  step ;  a  wide 
divarication  of  the  legs  ;  a  straddle, 

BTRIDE,  v.  n.    [i.  STRODE  OT*  BTRID  ;  pp.  STRIDING,  STRIDDEN 

otstridJ  To  walk  with  long  steps;  to  stand  with  the 
legs  far  from  each  other ;  to  straddle. 

Stride,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  long  steps.  >^rbuthnot. 

STRi'DdJtjjL.  [L.J  A  quick,  loud  noise ;  a  creaking.  Dry- 
den, 

BtrId'u-LODs,  a.  [striduluBf  L.]  Making  a  small  noise  j 
hissing;  creaking;  chattering.  Bp.  Hall. 

Btrife,  71.  [estriff  old  Fr.]  Contention  ;  dissension ;  quar- 
rel; contrariety;  contest;  discord;  litigation. 

fSXRlFE'rOii,  a.  Contentious;  discordant.  Spenser. 

fSTRis'MENT,  n.  [strigmentum,  L.]  Scraping;  recrement. 
Browne.  [P.  Cyc. 

Btri-gose',*  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  stiff,  unequal  hairs. 

Strike,  v.  a.  [streichen^  Ger.]  [t.  struck  ;  pp.  striking, 
■truck  or  STRICKEN.  —  Stricken  is  nearly  obsolete.]  To  act 
upon  by  a  blow  ;  to  hit  with  a  blow  ;  to  beat ;  to  punish  ; 
to  afflict :  —  to  dash  ;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion  :  —  to  no- 
tify by  sound :  —  to  stamp  ;  to  impress  :  —  to  contract ;  to 
lower  or  take  down,  as  a  sail,  tent,  or  flag :  —  to  alarm  :  — 
to  make,  as  a  bargain ;  to  produce  by  a  sudden  action ;  to 
affect  suddenly  in  any  particular  manner;  to  cause  to 
sound  by  blows: — to  forge;  to  mint, —  To  strike  off,  to 
erase  ;  to  separate  by  a  blow  :  — to  print. —  To  strike  out, 
to  produce  by  collision;  to  blot;  to  efface;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  form  at  once. 

Strike,  v.  n.  To  make  a  blow  ;  to  collide ;  to  clash ;  to  act  by 
repeated  percussion  ;  to  sound  ;  to  make  an  attack  ;  to  act 
by  external  influx  ;  to  sound  with  blows : —  to  be  dashed  ; 
to  be  stranded  j  to  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect: — to 
pay  homage, as  by  lowering  the  sail:  —  to  be  put  by  some 
sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  state  ;  to  break  forth :  —  to 
cease  from  work,  as.  a  body  of  laborers,  in  order  to  get  an 
increase  of  wages.  —  To  strike  in  with,  to  conform  to.  — 
To  strike  out^  to  spread  or  rove. 

Strike,  71.  A  dry  measure  of  capacity ;  a  bushel: — an  in- 
strument with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure,  as 
of  grain  ;  a  strickle  :  —  a  sudden  cessation  from  work,  as 
of  a  body  of  hired  laborers,  in  order  to  get  an  increase  of 
their  wages.  —  (Min.)  The  direction  or  bearing  of  strata. 

Btrike'bl6ck,7i,  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer,  used 
for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint.  JtfoxoTU 

BtrIk'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  strikes. 

8trik';ng, a.  Affecting;  surprising;  wonderful.  —  Striking 
distajicBy  the  distance  at  which  the  electric  fluid  will  pass 
away  with  a  shock, 

Btrik'jng-lVt  ad.  So  as  to  affect  or  surprise.  Warton. 

BTRiK'iwG-Nfiss,  n.  The  power  of  affecting  or  surprising. 

BtrIng,  r.  A  slender  rope  ;  a  small  cord  ;  a  large  thread  ; 
a  line  ;  a  ribbon  ;  a  thread  on  which  any  things  are  filed ; 
chord  of  a  musical  instrument ;  a  fibre  ;  a  nerve  ;  a  ten- 
don ;  line  of  the  bow: — any  set  of  things  filed  ;  any  con- 
catenation or  series  ;  as,  "  a  string  of  propositions."  —  71? 
have  two  strings  to  the  bow,  to  have  two  views  or  two  ex- 
pedients ;  to  have  double  advantage  or  double  security, — 
String-course,  a  projecting  line  of  masonry  on  the  face  of 
a  wall, 

BtrTng,  v.  a.  [i.  strung  ;  pp.  STRiNOiNa,  strung  or 
STRINGED. —  Stnngedia  little  used  except  as  an  adjective.] 
To  furnish  with  strings:  —  to  put  in  tune:  —  to  file  on  a 
string :  —  to  make  tense  :  —  to  deprive  of  strings. 

BtrInged,  (stringd)  a.  Having  strings;  furnished  with 
strings. 

BtrIn'J^^NT,  a.  [stringensy  L.]  Binding;  contracting; 
tense  ;  drawn  tight;  severe;  rigid. 

BtrIn'(??nt-lv,*  <^d.  In  a  stringent  manner.  More, 


StrTng']e:r,  iu  One  who  strings.  Aaeham 

StrIng'hAlt,  n.  A  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  wp  erf 
the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  ;  called  aiso  springhalt.  Farri- 
er's  Diet. 

STRlNG'l-Nfiss,*  Tu  The  quality  of  being  Stringy.  Loudon. 

STRlNG'i:^ss,  a.  Having  no  strings.  Shak. 

StrTng'v,  a.  Full  of  strings ;  fibrous ;  tonsisting  of  strings ; 
filamentous.  Blaekmore. 

StrIp,  V,  a,    [i.  sTRit*ED;  pp.  stripping,  stripped.]  To 
make  naked  ;  to  deprive  of  covering:  —  to  deprive  ;  to  di- 
vest ;  to  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage  ;  as,  "  A  tluef  stripped 
the  house : "  —  to  peel ;  to  decorticate ;  to  deprive  of  all 
to  cast  off:  —  to  draw  the  after-milkings  of  cows.  Grose, 

StrTp,*  v.  n.  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes,  .^sh. 

StrIp,  n.  A  narrow  shred  ;  a  slip  ;  a  long,  narrow  piece. 

Stripe,  (strip)  v.  a.  [strepen,  D.]  [i.  striped  ;  pp.  sTHir 
iNG,  STRIPED.]  To  varicgate  with  lines  of  different  coloifl 

—  to  beat ;  to  lash.  Johnson. 

Stripe,  71.  [strepe,  D.]  A  narrow  division  or  line;  a  col- 
ored line  or  narrow  space ;  a  streak  ;  a  wheal ;  discolora 
tion  made  by  a  lash  or  blow  j  a  blow  ;  a  lash. 

Stri'ped,  a.  Having  stripes,  colored  lines,  or  streaks, 

StrIp'ling,  n.  A  youth ;  a  young  person  not  fully  grown 

StrYp'per,  71.  One  who  strips.  Sherwood. 

StrIp'pjng?,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  taken  from  a  cow.  Orose 

StrITch'^L,  71.  A  strickle.  See  Strickle. 

Strive,  v,  n.  [streven,  D. ;  estriver,o\d  Fr.]  [i.  strove  ;  pp 
STRIVING,  STRIVEN.]  To  Struggle;  to  labor;  to  make  an 
effort;  to  contest;  to  contend;  to  vie;  to  aim;  to  en- 
deavor ;  to  try. 

Striv'er,  71.  One  who  strives  or  contends. 

Striv'ing,  71.  Contest;  struggle  ;  endeavor. 

Striv'Jng-LV,  arf.  With  struggle;  with  contest.  HuloeL 

StrIx,*  n.  [ii.]  A  channel  in  a  fluted  pillar. — (Omith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  ;  the  horned  owl.  Crabb. 

Str6b'ile,*  n.  [strolnlus,  L.]  (BoU)  The  fruit  or  cone  of 
the  fir-tree.  Brande.  A  pericarp  made  up  of  scales  that  lie 
over  each  other.  Smart. 

Stro'kal,  tu  An  instrument  used  by  glass-makers. 

fSTROKE.  Old  preterit  of  Strike.  Now  struck.  Sidn.ey. 

Stroke,  n.  [stroke,  the  old  preterit  of  strike.}  Act  of  one 
who  strikes  ;  a  blow  ;  a  knock  ;  a  sudden  effect ;  afflic- 
tion :  —  the  sound  of  the  clock  :  —  the  touch  of  a  pencil : 

—  a  line  or  long  mark;  a  touch:  —  a  masterly  effort* 
power;  efficacy:  —  operation  or  series  of  efforts;  as,  "a 
good  stroke  of  business.'*  Brockett. 

STR5KE,  v.    O.     [i.    STROKED  ;  pp.    STROKING,    STROKED.]   To 

rub  gently  in  one  direction  with  the  hand ;  to  make 
smooth ;  to  soothe. 

Strok'er,  71.  One  who  strokes  or  rubs  gently  with  the  hand 

Strok'jng,  n.  Act  of  rubbing  gently  with  the  hand. 

Strok'jng?,*  v,  pi.  The  last  milking  of  a  cow ;  strippings 
Ash. 

Stroll,  0, 71.  [t.  strolled; pp.  strolling, strolled.]  To 
wander;  to  ramble  ;  to  rove  idly  ;  tu  roani. 

Stroll,  (strol)  n.  A  ramble  ;  act  of  roving  about. 

Stroll'er,  71.  A  vagrant;  a  wanderer;  a  vagabond. 

Stroll'jng,*  p.  a.  Wandering ;  roving  from  place  to  place 

STRba^B  (75,*  71.  [L.]  A  univalve  shell-fish  ;  a  snail.  Crahh. 

tSTRdND,  71.  A  beach  ;  a  strand.  Shak. 

Str6ng,  a.  Having  strength  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful ;  fortified ; 
secure  from  attack;  powerful;  mighty;  supplied  with 
forces  ;  as,  a  thousand  strong  -.  —  forcible  ;  hale  ;  healltiy ; 
robust ;  vigorous ;  stout;  muscular  ;  efficacious:  —  ardent 
eager;  positive;  zealous:  — full ;  having  any  qualities  in  a 
great  degree ;  acting  forcibly  on  the  mind  or  imagination : 

—  affecting  the   sight  forcibly :  —  potent;    intoxicating: 

—  having  a  deep  tincture  ;  affecting  the  taste  forcibly :  — 
affecting  the  smell  powerfully:  —  furnished  with  abilitiea 
for  any  thing;  valid  ;  confirmed  :  —  violent;  vehement:  — 
cogent;  conclusive;  able;  firm;  compact:  —  forcibly  ex 
pressed  or  written;  comprising  much  meaning  in  few 
words. 

Str5ng'-bXcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  a  strong  back.  Ask 

Str6ng'-f1st-:?d,  a.  Strong-handed.  Arhutlmot. 

Str6ng'-hXnd,  71.  Force ;  strength  ;  violence.  Spenser. 

Str5ng'-hXnd-:^d,*  a.  Having  strong  hands;  having  a 
strong  Bup^rt.  Johnson.  [Aeo. 

Str6kg'-hold,*  n,  A  place  of  strength  ;  a  fortress.  Qik 

StrSng'ish,*  a.  Somewhat  strong.  Byron. 

STRdKG'Lv^  ai  With  strength ;  powerfully;  forcibly. 

Str6ng'-mind-]ed,*  a.  Having  a  strong  mind ;  sensible 
ScotU 

Str6no'-rTbbed  *  (-rihd)  a.  Having  strong  ribs.  Shak. 

Str6ng'-s£t,  a   Firmly  compacted.  SwifU 

Str6ng'-sm£ll-jng,*  a.  Having  a  strong  scent  or  smell 
Mead. 

Str6ng'-wX-T5R,  b.  Distilled  spirits.  Bacon. 

Str6n'TJ-a,*  (strSn'sh^-^)  7L  (Min.)  A  white  earth,  con- 
tained in  a  mineral  found  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland,  It 
is  an  oxide  of  strontium,  its  metallic  base.  Brande. 

STRON'Tj-AN,*(strSn'sh?-&n)  n.  {Min.)  Strontia.  Janvw^ 

STR6N'T|-AN-iTE,*  CstrSn'sh^-^n-it)  n.  (Miiu)  Native  ca* 
bonate  of  strontia.  Brande, 
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3TR6m-tPte$,*7I.  (Mm,)  S.rontia.  SeeSTRowTi*.  Brande. 
BTRON-TlT'jc*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  strontia.  Ure. 
Btr6n't|-0m,*  (strSn'sh5-um)  n.  (Min.)  A  peculiar  metal, 

being  a  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia,  and  forming  the 

metallic  base  of  strontia.  P.  Cyc 
tBTR65K.  Old  preterit  from  Strike.  Struck,  Dryden. 
STRdP,  n.  (JVflut,)  A  piece  of  rtipe  spliced  into  a  circular 

wreath,  or  surrounding  a  block :  — a  leather  on  which  a 

razor  is  shari)ened  :  —  often  written  strap. 

BTR6P,*  U,   a.    [l.  STROPPED  ;  pp.  STROPPING,  STROPPSD.]    To 

sharpen  with  a  strop ;  to  strap.  Th.  Hood. 

Btro'phjj,  (strd'fe)  n.  [<rrpo0^.]  A  division  of  a  Greek 
choral  ode,  answering  to  a  stanza. 

8tr6ph'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  strophes.  Beck. 

8tr6ph'j-p-l^te,*  a.  [strophiolum.  £.]  (BoU)  Having 
little  fungous  excrescences  surrounding  the  hilum.  P.  Cyc. 

8tr6ph'(-P-lat-ed,*  a.  (Bot.)  Strophiolate.  Smith. 

STR6PH'^-X.ifs,*  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  pimples 
on  the  skin,  peculiar  to  infants  j  red-gum.  P.  Cyc. 

StroOd,*  n.  (JVattt.)  A  twist  at  the  end  of  a  rope  or  cable. 
Crabb.  [Drayton. 

fSTRoOT,  r.  n.    [atrotzeny  GerJ   To  swell  out ;  to  strut. 

JStroOt,  v.  a.  To  swell  or  puff  out  with  pomp.  Bacon. 

Strove,  i.  from  Strive.  See  Strive. 

Btrow,  (stro)  V.  a.  [i.  strowed;  pp,  strowino,  strowbh 
or  JTROwrr.J  To  spread;  to  spread  by  scattering;  to 
besprinkle  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  throw  at  random ;  to  strew. 

Btrowl,  (strol)  V.  n.  To  stroll.  Oay.    See  Stroll. 

tSTROf,  V.  a.  To  destroy.   Tasscr. 

StrDck,  i.  &  p.  from  Strike.  See  Strike.  Dryden. 

JStrOck'en,  (struk'kn)  p.  from  Strike.    Old.  Fairfax. 

StrOct'v-R*L,*  a.  Relating  to  structure.  Sat.  Mag. 

StrOct'vRE,  (strukt'yyr)  n.  [Pr. ;  structural  L.J  Act  of 
building:  —  manner  of  building ;  form;  make: — a  fabric; 
an  edifice ;  a  building. 

BtrOde,  I  n.   A  stock  of  breeding  mares;  u  stud.   Bai~ 

Strode,  ]     ley.  [r.1 

BtrCg-'CtLE,  (striig'gl)  v.  n.  [i.  sTRunoLSD  ;  pp.  STRUaoLiiro, 
struroled.j  To  labor ;  to  act  with  effort;  to  strive;  to 
contend  ;  to  contest ;  to  labor  in  difficulties  or  in  distress. 

8TRC&'&LE,n.  Act  of  struggling;  labor;  effort;  contest. 

BTRGa'CrLER,  n.  One  who  struggles ;  a  striver. 

8trCg'6L|ng,  71.  The  act  of  striving  or  contending. 

STROLXi,=^  Tu  A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight.  Loudon. 

StrO'ma,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  An  enlarged  gland;  scrofula. 
—  (Bot.)  A  swelling  or  dilatation  in  leaves  or  mosses. 

BTRC-M:osE',*a.  {Bot )  Having  wens:  —  strumous.  Loudon. 

BtrC'moVSv  a.  Having  swellings  in  the  glands ;  scrofulous  : 
strumose.   Wiseman. 

BtrDm'pet,  ju  a  prostitute  ;  a  harlot  Shak. 

StrDm'pet,  a.  Like  a  strumpet ;  false ;  inconstant.  Shak. 

tSTROlw'p^T,  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Shak. 

BtrOm'strDm,*  n.  A  noisy,  musical  instrument.  Dampier. 

StrBng,  i.  &.p.  from  String.  See  String.  Oay. 

BtrCt,  v.  n,  [strotien.  Get.]  [i.  steutted  ;  pp.  sthotting, 
strutted.]  To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  swell  with 
Btateliness  ;  to  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

BtrDt,  n.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  in  walking. — 
(Jirch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  upright  for  support. 

Btr6'thj-oDs,*  a.  [struthioj  L.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ostrich.  Brands. 

StrDt'ter,  n.  One  who  struts  :  —  a  bragger. 

BtrDt'ti'ng,*  w.  The  act  of  one  that  struts.  Cook. 

BtrGt'tJng-ly,  ad.  With  a  strut;  vauntingly.  Cotgrave. 

STRfjeH'Ni-A,*  n.  [aTpvxvos.]  A  poisonous  alkaline  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  strychnoanux  vomica;  strych- 
nine. —  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  nightshade.  Ure. 

Str^jeh'nic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  existing  in 
strychnia.  P.  Cye. 

BTRfjEH'NiNE,*  %.  (Med.)  An  alkaline  principle,  solid, 
crystalline,  bitter,  inodorous,  and  excessively  poisonous ; 
obtained  from  the  strychnoa  nux  vomica.  Dungliaon. 

BtDb,  n.  A  thick,  short  stock,  left  when  the  rest  is  cut  off; 
a  small  stump;  a  log;  a  block. 

BtDb,  v.  a.  [i.  stubbed;  pp.  stubbing,  stubbed.]  To  force 
up ;  to  extirpate ;  to  grub  up.  Grew.  To  strike  against, 
as  the  toes.  [U.  S.] 

BtOb'bed,  o.  Truncated ;  short  and  thick  ;  hardy ;  stout. 

«tDb'bed-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  stubbed,  short,  thick, 
and  truncated. 

StDb'BLE,  n.  {estmibUy  old  Fr. ;  stoppelj  D. ;  stipula,  L.] 
The  stalks  of  corn  or  grain  left  by  the  reaper. 

BtOb'Bled,*  (stub'bld)  a.  Covered  with  stubble.  Oay. 

BTOB'SLE-aGosE,  n.  A  goose  fed  among  stubble.  Chaucer. 

BtDb'EPBW,  a.  Obstinate;  inflexible;  headstrong;  contu- 
macious; wilful;  unyielding;  persisting;  stiff;  not  plia- 
ble ;  hardy  ;  harsh  ;  rugged. 

BtOb'bprn-ly,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner;  obstinately. 

StDb'bqrh-nISss,  n.  Quality  of  being  stubborn  ;  obstinacy 

StOb'sv,  a.  Full  of  stubs;  short  and  thick;  stubbed.  Grew 

StOb'-Mof-tjse,*  n.  (.arch.)  A  mortise  that  does  not  puss 
through  tl  e  timber  mortised.  Loudon. 

StDb'naHj  n.  A  nail  broken  off;  a  short,  thick  nail. 

BtDc'CO,  n.  [It. ;  stucf  Ft.]  A  kind  of  plaster,  mortar,  or 


calcareous  cement,  used  for  laying  on  the  surface  uf  buiM 
ings,  &c. 

StOc'CO,  v.  a.  [it  stuccoed;  pp.  ituccoino,  btucoobd 
To  overlay  with  stucco  ;  to  plaster  walls  with  stucco. 

StOcK,  i.  Sep.  from  SticA.  See  Stick.  Addiaon. 

tSTDCK,  71.  A  thrust.  SAoft.  [loortk 

StOc'KLE,  (stiik'kl)  n.  A  heap  of  sheaves  ;  a  stook.  Aina- 

StDd,  71.  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  sill  to  support  a 
beam;  a  post ;  a  stake  ;  a  prop :  —  a  nail  with  a  large  head 
for  ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob  :  —  a  collection  of 
breeding  horses  and  mares. 

StDd,  V.  a.  [i.  studded ;3)p.  studding,  STUDDED.]  Toadora 
with  studs  or  knobs.  Shak. 

StDd'djng-Sail,*  n.  (JsTaut.)  A  narrow  sail  beyond  the 
skirt  of  a  square  sail,  set  when  the  wind  is  ight ;  called 
also  steering-sail.  Brande. 

Stu'dent,  n.  [atudensj  L,]  One  devoted  to  study ;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  literary  seminary ;  a  scholar. 

Stu'dent-shIp,*  n.  The  state  of  a  student.  Am.  Phil. 

STi5D'-HbRSE,*7t,  A  breeding  horse  ;  a  stallion.  KnoioUa. 

StOd'ied,  (stiid'jd)  a.  Learned;  qualified  by  study ;  pre- 
meditated ;  precise ;  formal. 

STDD'JED-I.y,  ad.  In  a  studied  manner.  Todd. 

StDd'j-er,  n.  One  who  studies  ;  a  student.  TiUotion. 

STt^DT-Oj*  n.  [It.]  pi.  sTt^Df-6?.  An  artist's  work- 
shop or  study.  Gent.  Mag. 

li»3TU'Di-0Ds,  [stii'de-us,  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ;  stu'jys,  S. ;  stfl' 
dyus,  E.  K.i  stu'de-us  or  stu'je-iis,  W.]  a.  [studieux,  Fr 
stiidiosus^  L.]  Devoted  to  study,  books,  or  learning;  dil 
gent ;  busy  ;  attentive  to  ;  careful ;  contemplative. 

IIStu'dj-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  studious  manner  ;  carefully. 

(JSTu'D|-otJs-N£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  studious. 

StDd'work,*  (-wurk)  71.  A  wall  built  between  studi 
Crahb. 

STtJD'y,  71.  [studium^  L. ;  estude,  old  Fr.]  Application  of  the 
mind  to  books  and  learning;  continued  attention  to  any 
subject;  deep  cogitation;  attention;  meditation:  —  any 
kind  of  learning;  subject  of  attention  :  — an  apartment 
appropriated  to  study  or  literary  employment:  —  the 
sketched  ideas  of  a  painter  not  wrought  into  a  whole. 

StOd'v,  tl,  n.  \studeo,  L.]  [i,  studied  ;pp.  studying,  8tui>- 
lED.]  To  apply  the  mind;  to  think  closely  ;  to  meditate  ; 
to  reflect;  to  muse  ;  to  endeavor  diligently. 

StDd'y,  v.  a.  To  apply  the  mind  to ;  to  consider  attentive- 
ly ;  to  search  into ;  to  learn  by  application. 

STit'F4y*  n.  [It.]  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  fissure  in 
the  earth.  Brande. 

StOff,  71.  [atoffe,  D. ;  estoffe^  old  Fr.]  A  mass,  indefinitely  ; 
matter,  applied  to  numberless  things ;  materials  out  or 
which  any  thing  is  made,  furniture  ;  goods: — thatwhicli 
fills  anything:  —  a  mixtuie  or  medicine.  SAaft.— Cloth  or 
texture  of  any  kind,  but  especially  such  woollen  cloths 
of  slight  texture,  as  are  used  for  linings. 

StOff,  V,  a.  [i.  STUFFED  ;  pp.  stuffing,  stuffed.]  To  fill 
with  stuff;  to  fill  very  full ;  to  fill  to  uneasiness;  to  thrust 
into  any  thing ;  to  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing ;  to 
swell  out  by  putting  something  in  ;  to  form  by  stuffing ;  to 
fill  with  something  improper  or  superfluous  ;  to  obstruct, 
as  an  organ  of  sense  :  —  to  fill  meat  with  something  of 
high  relish. 

StOff,  v.  n.  To  feed  gluttonously.  Swift. 

StOff'ing,  71.  The  act  of  filling :  —  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  filled  :  —  relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

StOf'fv,*  a.  (Scotland)  Stout ;  mettlesome  ;  resolute.  Jam- 
ieson.~~(U.  S.)  Angry  or  sulky;  obstinate.  [Colloquial.] 

fSTUKE,  or  tSTOcK,  7i.  Stucco.  Bailey.     See  Stucco. 

StOlm,  71.  A  shaft  to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

StDl'ti-fy,  v.  a.  [stuUus  and  faeioy  L.]  [i.  stultified  ;  pp. 
sTULTiFriNG,  stultified.]  To  make  or  prove  foolish  or 
void  of  understanding.  Johnsoru 

STVL-TlL'p-QUfiNCE,  Tl.  [atultus  and  loquentia,  L.]  Foolish 
talk.  Bailty.  [r,] 

SxvL-Tlii'p-Quy,  71.  [stultiloguiumj  L.l  Foolish  talk  or  dis- 
course ;  stultiloquence.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

StCm,  71.  Unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  when  it  has  been 
several  times  racked  off  and  separated  from  the  sediment ; 
must ;  new  wine  used  to  ferment  vapid  wines. 

StOm,  v.  a.  To  renew  wine  by  mixing  stum ;  to  fume  with 
burning  sulphur,  as  a  cask.  Flayer. 

StDm'BI^E,  v.  71.  [stumra,  Icel. ;  stombla,  Sueth.]  ^z.  stum 
BLED;;?p.  stumbling,  stumbled.]  To  trip  or  fall  in  walk 
ing ;  to  slip ;  to  err ;  to  strike  against,  or  light  on,  by  chance 

StCm'ble,  v.  a.  To  obstruct  in  progress  ;  to  confound. 

StDm^ble,  71.  A  trip  in  walking;  a  blunder;  a  failure. 

StCm'ULER,  71.  One  who  stumbles.  Herbert. 

STDM'BLiNO-BiidcK, }  71.  Somethingthatcauses Stumbling, 

StOm'bling-stone,  \     cause  of  error;  cause  of  offence. 

STGM'BLiN(S-r.Y,  orf.  With  failure ;  with  blunder.  Sidney. 

StDmp,  71.  [aittwipe,  Dan.;  stompe,  D.]  The  part  of  any  solid 
body  remaining  after  the  rest  is  taken  away ;  stub  of  a 
tree,  &c. — pL  Legs;  as,  •*  Stir  your  stampa,"  Broekett 
[Vulgar.]  —  StuMp-speechj  a  speech  made  from  a  stumf 
or  other  elevation  ;— -a  self-electioneering  speech.  [U.  S.J 

StOmp,  v.  a.  [atompeny  Dan.]  [i  stumped;  pp.  stumpikw 
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»TUHPBD.]  I'o  lop.  More.  —  To  challenge.  [Vulgar  and 
colloquial.  United  States.]  —  To  stump  it,  or  to  take  the 
stump,  a  cant  phrase  signifying  to  make  electioneering 
speeches  in  favoKof  one's  self.  Prentiss.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

BlUMP,  o.  7U  [To  brag ;  to  boast.  Bailey.]  To  walk  about 
heavily  or  clumsily,  or  like  a  clown.  Todd.  [Low.] 

BTDMP'4q^E,*  71.  Timber  in  trees  standing.  Chandler.  [A 
term  in  use  among  the  dealers  in  timber  in  Maine,  U.  S.] 

StOmp':?r,*  n.  One  who  stumps :  —  a  boaster.  Ash. 

BtOmp'v,  a.  Full  of  stumps j  hardj  strong.— [stttwipig', 
Swed.]  Short  j  stubby.  Todd. 

StDn,  v.  a.  [estonner,  old  Fr.]  [i,  stunned  ;  pp.  stunning, 
sTUNNED.j  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise ;  to  make 
senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

StOng,  t,  &  p.  from  Stinff.    See  Sting. 

StDnk,  (stungk)  i.  &^.  from  StiiUc.  See  Stink. 

StDnt,  V,  a.  [stunta,  Icel.]  [i.  stunted  ;  pp.  stuntino, 
sTTrNTEO.l  To  hinder  from  growth.  Pope.    See  Stint. 

StDnt,*  n.'  A  check  in  growth;  a  stunted  animal.  Forby. 

StDnt'ed-nEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  stunted.  Smart. 

BtiIpe,  n.  [stupUy  L.]  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medi- 
caments, and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

Btupe,  v.  a.  To  foment ;  to  dress  with  stupes.  Wiseman. 

BtCpe,  n.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.  Bickerstaff.  [R.] 

BTU-P?-pXc'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  stuptfactus^  L.]  Act  of  stupe- 
fying ;  state  of  being  stupefied  j  insensibility ;  dulness ; 
stupidity. 

Btu-p:?-fXc'tjve,  a.  [stupefactus,  L.]  Causing  insensibil- 
ity ;  narcotic ;  opiate.  Bacon. 

Btu-P]e;-fXc'tive,  n.  An  opiate.  Bacon.  [R.l 

STU'pE-FiED-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  stupefied.  Boyle. 

STU'p:^-Fi-:ER,  n.  He  or  that  wliich  stupefies. 

Stu'P?-FY,  v.  a.  [stup^aciOy  L.]  [i.  8tupefied  ;  pp.  btupe- 
FTiNQ,  stupefied.]  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sen- 
sibility ;  to  dull. 

Stv-p£n'dovs,  a.  [stupendusj  h.]  Wonderful;  amazing; 
astonishing.  05"  "By  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this 
word  and  tremendous  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
written  stupendious  and  tremendiousy  even  by  those  speak- 
ers who,  in  other  respects,  are  not  incorrect."  Walker. 

Btv-p£n'dovs-lv,  ad.  In  a  stupendous  or  wonderful  man- 
ner. 

Stv-pEn'dovs-n£ss,  n.  Wonderfulness.  Ellis. 

Htu'pjd,  a.  [stupide,  Fr. ;  stupidus^  L.]  Dull  ;  wanting 
sense  or  sensibility  ;  wanting  apprehension ;  heavy ; 
sluggish  ;  doltish  ;  senseless. 

STV-PlD'f-T¥,  n.  [stupidit^y  Fr. ;  stupiditas,  L.]  State  of 
being  stupid  ;  dulness ;  heaviness  of  mind  ;  sluggish- 
ness of  understanding. 

BTu'piD-Ly,  ot^  In  a  stupid  manner;  dully. 

BTu'piD-xSss,  n.  Dulness;  stupidity.  Bp.  HaU. 

STU'FbR,n^\lt.']  Suspension, or  great  diminution,  insen- 
sibility; numbness;  astonishment. 

Stv-Pose',*  a.  {BoU)  Having  a  tuft  of  hairs.  P.  Cye. 

fSTtJ'PRATE,  V,  a.  [stuprOj  li.]  To  ravish ;  to  constuprate. 
Heywood.  [stupration.  Brovone. 

JStv-PBa'TIQW,  n,  [stmpratioy  L.]    Rape  ;  violation  ;  con- 

BtUr'dj-IjV,  ad.  In  a  sturdy  manner ;  Sioutly ;  hardily ; 
resolutely. 

Stur'di-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sturdy  j  stoutness. 

Btur'dV,  a.  \estourdi,  old  Pr.]  Hardy  ;  stoiat ;  brutal ;  obsti- 
nate ;  strong ;  robust ;  firm  ;  stiff. 

BTiJRf^EpBT,  (stiir'jun)  n.  [esturgeo^,  old  Fr,]  A  large, 
eatable,  cartilaginous  fish. 

BTtJ-R^-o'Ni-Aif}*  n.  (/cA.)  A  cartilaginous  fish;  the  stur- 
geon. Brande. 

STiJRK,  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer,  kiailey.  [Local,  Eng.] 

JStOt,  v.  n.  To  stutter.  Skelton. 

BtHt'tt^Rj  v.  Ji.  [stottem,  Ger  ■  [i.  stuttered  ;  pp.  stut- 
terikq,  stuttered.]  To  speaK  with  hesitation ;  to  stam- 
mer. 

JSTttT'TER,  n.  A  stutterer.  Bacon. 

STtJT'TER,*  n.  Hesitation  in  speech.  Oent.  Mag. 

StOt'ter-er,  n.  One  who  stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

STriT'T:ER-lN&,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  stutters ;  stammering. 

STDT'TER-]fNG-l.v,  ad.  With  stammering  speech.  Huloet. 

Sty,  (sti)  n.  A  pen  for  swine ;  a  place  literally  or  morally 
filthy.  —  {Med.)  A  little  boil  or  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid. 

Bty^  v.  a.  To  shut  up  \a  a  sty.  Shdk. 

tSTY,  V  71.  To  soar  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  climb.  Wicliffe. 

Sty'ca,  71.  A  copper  Saxon  coin  of  the  lowest  value.  Leake. 

STf^'i-AN,  (stid'j^-gin)  a.  {stygius,  L.]  Pertaining  to  hell, 
or  to  Styx,  one  of  the  poetical  rivers  of  hell ;  infernal ; 
hellish. 

STY-L^-aXL'MA-tc,*  a.  {tTTv\oi  and  ayaXjua.]  {Arch.)  Ap- 
plied to  figures  which  perform  the  office  of  columns.  Brande. 

Bty'Lar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  style  of  a  dial.  Smart. 

Style,  n.  [stylusf  L.]  An  ancient  pen  or  pencil,  used  for 
writing  on  waxed  tablets:  —  the  distinctive  manner  of 
writing  which  belongs  to  a  writer  or  an  author  :  —  mode 
of  thinking,  speaking,  acting,  singing,  building,  or  of 
performing  any  art:  —  mode  or  manner  of  addressing  a 
person;    title;    appellation:  —  any  thing  with  a  sharp 


point,  as  a  graver :  — the  pin  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  -(Box , 
The  stalk  or  elongation  of  the  ovarium  which  supporta 
the  stigma.  —  {Chron.)  Manner  of  reckoning  time;  as^ 
old  style  and  new  style. —  Old  style,  the  mode  of  reckoning 
time  anterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Fopo 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1583. — AVw  style,  the  mode  of  reckon 
ing  adopted  since,  and  now  in  use.  —  {Law)  Mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  law. 

Style,  v.  a.  \i.  stvled  ;pp.  styling,  styled.]  To  denom 
inate ;  to  entitle ;  to  designate ;  to  call ;  to  term  ;  to  name 

Sty'L^t  *  n.  A  small  dagger ;  stiletto.  Smart. 

Sty'lj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  style.  Smart 

Sty'lJsh,'''  a.  Modish ;  showy ;  finical ;  fashionable.  Qu. 
Rev.  [Colloquial.] 

STy-Lls'Tjc,*  n.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in  wr- 
ing ;  a  treatise  on  style.  Ec,  Rev.  [B.] 

Sty'lite,*  n.  One  of  a  class  of  ancient  anchorites,  who 
took  up  their  abodes  on  the  tops  of  columns,  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Brande. 

Sty'lq-bate,*  71.  [atylobata,  Jj.l  (Arch.)  An  uninterrupt- 
ed base  below  a  range  of  columns  or  pillars.  Brande. 

Sty'lq-bite,*  71.  {Miju)  Gehlenite.  Vana. 

Sty-lq-grAph'ic,*       }  a.  Relating  to  stylography.  Crot 

Sty-lq-grXph'i-c^l,*  !     Tnan. 

Sty-l6g'RA-phv,*  71.  [stylita,  L.;  and  ypdcpa.]  Art  of 
writing  with  a  style.  Smart,  A  name  given  to  a  new 
method  of  engraving  or  drawing,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  C 
Crosman,  performed  by  the  use  of  a  style  on  a  tablet.  Hale 

Sty'loId,*  a.  (./77uzt.)  Resembling  a  style  or  pen;  notlnj 
two  bones  in  the  foot  of  a  horse.  Roget. 

St1?p'tic,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  to  check  the  flow  of  blood, 
or  hemorrhage ;  an  astringent  medicine.  Wiseman, 

St1?p'TIC,         j  a,    [oTVirriKdi,  Gr. ;    styptiquBy   Ft.]    That 

STi^p'Ti-CAL,  {     stops  bleeding  ;  astringent.  Browne. 

STYP-TJg'j-rTy,  71.  [stypticitd,  Fr.]  The  quality  of  beinif 
styptic;  astringency,  Floyer. 

Sty'bXx,*  71.  The  juice  of  an  Arabian  tree.  Loudon. 

STl?TH'y,  V.  a.  See  Stithy. 

Su-vbIl'i-tv,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  suable.  Smart.  [R.( 

StJ'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  sued.  Knowles.  [b.] 

fSUADE,  (swad)  ».  a.  [*Madeo,  L.]  To  persuade.  Orimoala 

fSUA^'E,  (swaj)  V.  a.  To  assuage.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Su'ANT,*  and  Su'-A-NT-Ly.*    See  Suent,  and  Suently 

fSUA'sj-BLE,  (sw'a'se-bl)  a.  [suadco,  L.]  Easy  to  be  pei 
suaded.  Bailey, 

SUA'§ipN,  (swa'zhyn)  m.  [old  Fr. ;  suasio,  L.J  Aitt  of  pel 
suading;  persuasion;  enticement.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

SuA'aiVE,  (swa'sjv)  a.  Tending  to  persuade ;  persuasive 
Soutji.  [e.] 

Sua'sq-by,  (swa's9-re)  a.  [suasorius,  L.]  Having  a  tenden 
cy  to  persuade ;  persuasive.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

SuXv'f-TMR  Izv  Mo'i}6j*  [L.]  "Gentle  in  manner." 
Ckesterjield. 

SuXv'i-TY,  (swSv'e-te)  n.  [suaviti,  Fr.  ;  suavitas,  L.] 
[tSweetness  to  the  senses.  Broione.]  Sweetness  to  th« 
mind  ,  mildness  ;  pleasantness ;  urbanity  ;  gentleness. 

S&B.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying UTuZer,  below.  —  In  com 
position  it  signifies  a  less  or  a  subordinate  degree 

SGs-Xy'jD,  a.  Acid  in  a  small  degree.  Arbuilmot 

SDb-Xc'RId,  a.  Acrid  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

fSttB-XcT',  V.  a.  [subactus,  L.]  To  reduce.  Bacon. 

SOb-Xc'ti^n,  n.  [subactusy  L.}  Act  of  reducing.  Bacon 

StJB-A-E'El-AL,*  a.  Being  under  the  air.  Phillips. 

SDB-A'^EN-cy,*  71.  A  subordinate  agency.  Cong.  Reprrt 

StJ'BAH,*  n.  {In  India)  A  province  ;  soubah.  HamHi4)% 

Sfr'BAH-DXB,*  n.  A  governor  of  a  subah.  Mackintosh. 

SOb-Xid'ing,*  a.  Giving  secret  or  private  aid.  Daniel 

SOb-Xl'mqn-er.*  n.  A  subordinate  almoner.  Wood. 

||SOb'al-tern,  ot-Svb-Al'tern,  [sub'pl-tern,  S.  W.  P  J 
E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  KenrUk ;  sub-Sl'tern  or  sub-£Lrtern,  K  , 
sub-Sl't^rn,  Wb.]  a.  [subalterne,  Fr.]  Inferior;  subordi- 
nate. It  is  used  in  the  army  in  relation  to  all  ofiicers  be 
low  a  captain.  J^  Johnson,  Bailey,  Fenning,  Barclay, 
Ash,  and  Richardson  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  "  In  England,"  says  the  author  of  Remarks  on 
Sherjdan  and  Walker,  "  usage  is  universally  with  those 
who  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  "  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  very  common  to  place  it  on  the  second 
syllable. 

SOb'^-tErn,  or  Svb-Xl'TEbn,  n.  An  inferior  officer, 
any  officer  in  the  army  under  the  rank  of  captain. 

SOb-al-Ter'n^te,  a.  [subaltemus,  L.j  Succeeding  by 
turns ;  subordinate.  Evelyn. 

SGb-Xl-ter-na'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  succeeding  by  course, 
state  of  inferiority;  relationship  of  subalterns.  Hooker. 

SDb-Xn'gv-L^B,*  a.  Inclining  to  an  anjile.  Peitnant. 

SDb-a'qu:?-oDs,  a.  [sub  and  aqua,  L.]  Lying  under  watei. 
Kirwan, 

■fSDB-AR-RA'TlQN,  71.  {subarrare,  low  L.]  The  ancient  cus- 
tom of  betrothing.  Wheatley. 

S0B-X3'TRAL,*a.  Beneath  the  stars  ;  terrestrial.  Warburton 

StiB-AS-TRlN'^-^NT,  a.  Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 

StJB-iu-Dl"TipN,*  C-Slw-dlsh'un)?!.  Understood  or  implied 
meaning ;  abstraction.  Tooke. 
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■DB-Xx'jL-LVRTi*  «•   i-^nat.)  Under  the  armpit  j  under 

tbe  cavity  of  the  wing.  PmnanL 
BOb-bea'dle,  (-be'dl)  n.  Aa  under  beadle.  Ayliffe, 
BOb-car'bq-n^te,*  71.  (C/iem.)  A  aalt  or  carbonate  having 

an  excess  of  ttie  base.  Brande. 
80b-cXr'bv-k£t-ted,*  a.    Carburetted  in  a  subordinate 

degree.  Ure. 
BGB-oXR-Tf-LX«?'(N-otJ3,*  a.  Being  under  the  cartilages. 

SDb-cXu'd^l,*  a.  Lying  under  the  tail.  Pennant. 

SDb-c?-lEs'tial,  a.  Placed  beneath  the  heavens. 

SUb-chXnt'er,  71.  [siLb  and  chanter;  swccemtor,  L.]  An  un- 
der chanter  -y  the  deputy  of  a  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
Davies. 

SDb-cla'vj-an»  a.  [«i6and  clamis^  L.]  Being  und.r  the 
shoulder  or  tirmpit. 

SPB-cOJVi-MiT'TJSE,  n.  A  subordinate  committee.  Milton, 

SOB-c6n-st?l-la'ti9N,  n.  A  subordinate  constellation. 

SDb-c6n'trXct,*  71.  A  contract  under  another.  Maunder. 

SDb-CPN-trXct'ed,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former  con- 
tract. Shak. 

flDB-c6N'TRf-Ry,  a.  Contrary  in  an  inferior  degree.  fVatt'i. 
—  (Oeom.)  Noting  the  position  of  two  similar  triangles 
which,  have  one  common  angle  j  or,  when  a  figure  or  sol- 
id is  symmetrical,  so  that  equal  lines  or  polygons  can  be 
drawn  on  two  di^erent  sides,  those  equal  lines  or  poly- 
gons are  called  subcontranj. —  {Logic)  Noting  the  particu- 
lar affirmative  and  negative  propositions,  with  relation  to 
the  universal  affirmative  and  negative  contraries  above 
thera,  which  have  the  same  matter:  thus,  some  man  is 
mortal,  and  some  man  is  not  mortal^  are  subcontraries, 
with  relation  to  every  man  is  mortalj  and  no  man  is  mor- 
taly  which  are  contraries. 

SCb-cSn'tra-RV,*  71.  A  subcontrary  proposition.  Smart. 

S&b-cob'd^te,*  a.  Somewhat  resembling  the  heart. 
Smart 

SDb-c63'tai.,*  a.  Lying,  or  placed,  under  the  ribs.  Aah. 

SDb-CV-ta'xe-o03,  a.  (sab  and  cutaneous.]  Lying  under 
the  skin. 

BDb-dea'coh,  (-de'kn)  n.  [subdiaconus,  L.]  One  subor- 
dinate to  a  deacon  ;  a  deacon's  servant.  ^yLiffe. 

SOB-DEA'cON-Ry,  (-dg'kn-re)  n.  Subdeaconshiip.  Martin. 

S&b-dea'con-sh(p,  (-de'kn-ahip)  n.  The  office  of  a  sub- 
deacon.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SDb-dean',  (sub-den')  n,  [subdecanus^  L.]  The  vicege- 
rent or  subordinate  of  a  dean.  Ayliffe. 

S&b-dSan'e-ry,  71.  The  rank  or  o'ffice  of  subdean.  Bacon. 

BDb-d£c'A-nal,*  or  SOb-de-ca'n/ll,*  a.  Relating  to  a 
subdean,  or  subdeanery.  McCullock.  See  Dec&nal. 

BOb-dEo'v-pI'E,  (-dek'ki^-pl)  a.  [sub  and  decuplusy  L.] 
Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

SDb-dEl'5-&^te,*  71.  A  subordinate  delegate.  Crabb. 

BDB-D£ii']E-&ATE,*  V.  a.  To  appoint  to  act  under  another. 
■     Scott, 

SDb-d£nt'?d,*  a.  Indented  beneath.  Smart. 

8Db-d?-p65'it,*  71.  A  deposit  under  another.  LyelU 

tSDB-ofiR-i-so'Rj-oDs,  fl.  Somewhat  derisory.  More. 

BHB-Di^-Rlv'A-TlVE,*  n.  A  word  following  in  immediate 
granimatical  derivation.  Richardson. 

Bub-di'^-l£ct,*  71.  An  inferior  dialect.  HoweU. 

tSDB-Dj-Tl"TioVS,  (-de-tlsh'us)  a.  [subdititius,  L.]  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else  ;  foisted  in.  Bai- 
ley. 

fl&B-DJ-VSR'SI-Fi?,  V.  a.  [i.  SUBDIVEHSIFIKD  J  pp.  SUBDIVER- 

9IFTINQ,  suBDiTERsiFiED.J  To  diversify  again  what  is 
alreadydiversified. 

80b-d|-VIDE',  v.  a,  [i.  subdivided  ;  pp.  subdividixo,  sub- 
DiTiDED.l  To  divide  what  has  been  already  divided ;  to 
separate  into  subdivisions. 

SDb-dj-vTwe',*  a.  Divine  in  a  lower  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

S&B-Di-v^s'ipN,  (-de-vizh'yn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  subdividing } 
a  part  subdividied  :  a  second  division. 

fS Ob's P-L Otis,  a,  [subdolusj  L.]  Cunning  ;  subtle  ;  sly. 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

S0b-d6m:'i-nXnt,*  ti.  (Mns.)  That  note  which  is  a  fifth 
below  the  key-note ;  the  note  below  the  dominant,  being 
the  fourth  above  the  tonic,  Brande. 

SVB-DtJ'V^LE)  ''•  That  may  be  subdued.  Dr.  Ward. 

BpB-DU'AIi,  71.  The  act  of  subduing.   Warburton.  [R.] 

ByB-DUCE',  V.  a.  [subducOf  L.]  [L  subduced  ;  pp.  bubduciito, 
dOBDUCED."  To  take  away  j  to  withdraw;  to  subduct. 
Bp.  Hall. 

BvB-dOct',  v.  a.  [subduco,  subductus,  L.J  [i.  subducted  ; 
pp.  SUBDUCTING,  feuBDUCTED.]  To  Withdraw  J  to  lake 
away  ;  to  subtract  arithmetically  ;  to  subduce.  Milton. 

SyB-DOc'TIQN,  71.  Act  of  taking  away  ;  subtraction,  ffale. 

BvB-dCe',  v.  a.  [subdo,  or  subjugo,  L.]  [i.  subdued  ;  pp. 
BUBDUiNO,  subdued.]  To  crush  ;  to  oppress;  to  overpow- 
er to  conquer;  to  reduce  under;  to  overcome  ;  to  sur- 
mount; to  vanquish;  to  subjugate;  to  subject;  to  mol- 
lify 

rSvB-DXJE'M^NT,  7u  Couquest.  SAoft. 

bvb-dO'^R,  n.  One  who  subdues  ;  conqueror. 

BDb'dv-PLE,  a.  Containing  one  part  of  two. 


SDB-DtJ'PJL^-CATE,  a.  [subduple,  Fr. ;  sub  and  dupluh  L 
Noting  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  two  numbers. 

SDb-e'qual,*  a.  Just  below  ;  almost  equal.  Smart. 

Su'B]j:r-^te,*  n.  A  salt  formed  of  suberic  acid  and  a  ba«a 
Brande. 

Sy-B£R'}C^*  a.  (C/iG7fi.)  Relating  to,  or  obtained  from,  cork 
as,  subenc  acid.  Brande. 

Su'B]?r-!(ne,*  71.  A  cellulai  tissue  of  cork.  Brande. 

SDb-^r-ose',*  a.  Appearing  as  if  bomewhat  gnawed. 
Smart. 

SO'BER-oOs,*  a.  Corky;  soft  and  elastic.  Smart. 

SDb'jfXm-i-lv,*  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  family.  P.  Cye. 

fSDs-F&SK.',  a.  Isubfuscasjli.]  Of  a  dark-brown  color.  Ta^ 
ler. 

SDb-^-e'nvs,*  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  genus.  P.  Cyc 

S0b-gl6b'v-L*R,*  a.  Globular  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

SDb-g6v'ern-qr,*  n.  An  inferior  governor.  Cook- 

SDb-has-ta^tiqn,*  7t.  A  public  auction.  Smart. 

SDb-In'di-cate,*  v.  a.  To  indicate  in  a  less  degree.  Jlfw* 

SDb-In-di-ca'tiqn,  71.  [subiadicoj  low  L.]  Indication  b» 
signs  ;  signification.  Barrow. 

tSOB-iN-DOCE',  V,  a.  To  ofter  indirectly.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

SDb-In-fev-da'tion,*  n.  (Law)  A  grant  of  land  upon 
feudal  conditions  to  an  inferior  tenant,  by  a  person  hold- 
ing it  himself  upon  like  conditions  of  a  superior  lord 
Blackstone. 

SDb-in-gres'siqn,  (-in-gr§sh'un)  ti.  [sub  and  ingressusy  L.] 
Secret  entrance.  Boyle.  [Bulloka^ 

tSOB-f-TA'NE-oCs,   a.   [subitaneusy  L.]     Sudden  ;  hastv 

■J-SOb'i-ta-ny,  a.  Hasty;  subitaneous.  Hales. 

S&' Bf- TO y*  [It.]  (Mas.)  auickly;  suddenly.  Crabb 

Svb-ja'c?nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  svAjacensy  It.]  Lying  under.  fVood 
ward. 

Sve-j£ct',  v.  a.  [subjectusj  L.]  [i.  subjected;  pp.  sub- 
jecting, SUBJECTED.]  Tq  put  uudcr  ;  to  make  subordi- 
nate or  submissive;  to  enslave;  to  make  subservient^ 
to  subjugate;  to  subdue:  —  to  make  obnoxious;  to  ex- 
nose  ;  to  make  liable  ;  to  submit ;  to  make  accountable. 

Sub'J?ct,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  subjectusy  L.]  Placed  or  situated 
under;  living  under  tbe  dominion  of  another;  subordh* 
nate  ;  subservient  ;  inferior  : — exposed;  liable  ;  obnox- 
ious :  —  being  that  on  which  any  action  operates,  whethei 
intellectual  or  material. 

SDb'J?CT,  n.  [subject,  old  Fr.]  One  who  lives  under  the 
dominion  of  another;  opposed  to  ruler  or  sovereign t  — 
that  on  which  any  operation,  either  mental  or  material, 
is  performed  ;  that  in  wtiich  any  thing  inheres  or  exists  ; 
matter;  materials;  object;  theme.  —  (Oram.)  The  nom- 
inative case  to  a  verb.  —  (Logic)  One  of  the  three  terms 
of  a  proposition,  or  that  concerning  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied.  —  (Fine  arts)  That  which  it  is  tne 
object  and  aim  of  the  artist  to  express. 

Svb-j£ct'ed,*  [sub-jekt'ed,  P.  W.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  p.  a.  Put 
under  ;  reduced  to  submission  ;  exposed  ;  made  liable  to 
^jCF"  "  A  very  improper  accentuation  (siib'ject-ed)  of 
the  passive    participle  of  the   verb    to  subject  has    ob- 
tained, which  ought  to  be  corrected."  Walker. 

Sys-jfic'TipN,  71.  Act  of  subduing  or  subjecting ;  state  of 
being  subject;  subjugation;  conquest, 

SDb'j]?ct-Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  the  subjective  philoso- 
phy. Ec.  Rev. 

Svb-j£c't;ve,  a.  Relating  not  to  the  object,  but  the  sub- 
ject ;  relating  to  the  conscious  subject ;  not  objective.  — 
"  Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainty 
true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it."  WatU.  {fCf  "  Subjective  and  objective  are 
terms  expressing  the  distinction  which,  in  analyzing 
every  intellectual  act,  we  necessarily,  mike  between 
ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and  that  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  the  object.  '/  know,^  and  ^  something  is 
known  by  tba,'  are  convertible  propositions  ;  every  act  of 
the  soul  which  is  not  thus  resolvable,  belongs  to  the  emo- 
tive part  of  our  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  intelfv- 
gent  and  percipient.  For  the  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  all-important  in  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  infinite  con- 
fusion and  perplexity,  we  are  indebted  to  the  schoolmen, 
from  whom  it  was  derived,  through  Wolf  and  Leibnitz, 
by  Kant  and  the  modern  German  philosophers."   Brnn-te. 

SVB-jfic'T|VE-i.v,  od.  In  relation  to  the  subject ;  as  exist- 
ing in  a  subject  or  mind. 

SDB-J]pc-Tlv'|-Tv,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  subjectivn, 
the  state  of  having  existence  in  the  mind.  Coleridge. 

SGb'j^ct-MXt'ter,*  7i.  The  substance  of  the  thing  un- 
der discussion.  Swift, 

Svb-JoIn',  v.  a.  [sub  and  joindre,  Fr.]  [i.  suBJorwED  ;  pp 
SUBJOINING,  SUBJOINED.]  To  add  at  the  end;  to  add  af- 
terwards ;  to  annex. 

Si^B  Ju'  nr-CE*  [L.]  (iaw)  "Under  thejudge:"  — under 
discussion  ;  not  yet  decided.  Hamilton. 

SDb'JV-GATE,  v.  a.  [subjuguer,  Pr. ;  snbjagOy  LJ  [i.  sub* 

JUGATED   ;      pp.     SUBJUGATING,     SUBJUGATED.]      TO     maktt 

subject,  or  bring  under  tlie  yoke;  to  vanquish,  to  con 
quer ;  to  subdue. 
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BCb  JV-oi'Tlc»N,  «.  [Fr.]  Act  of  subjecting  j  conquest  j 
subjection. 

SDB'JV-ttA-TQR,*?!.  One  who  subjugates.  Coleridge. 

iVB  jOnrc'TipNtn.  [aubjungo^  L.]  State  of  being  subjoined; 
act  of  subjoining. 

9vb-jDnc'tjve,  (a\ib-jank'tiv)  a.  [sitbjunetiousj  L.]  Sub- 
joined to  something  elsu. —  {Oram.)  Subjwnctive  mood,  a 
form  of  the  verb  which  implies  doubt,  uncertainty,  or 
condition.  It  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction^  expressed  or 
understood  ;  and  it  requires  another  verb  to  be  subjoined 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  sentence  ;  as,  "^  he  studyt 
he  will  improve ;  "  or,  "  Unless  he  study,  he  will  not  im- 
prove." 

BVB-jDnc'tjve,*  n.  A  mood  of  the  verb.  Harris. 

L40B-LA'N*TE,*a.  In  some  degree  woolly.  Smart. 

8Db-l^f-sa'r}-^n,  a.  Relating  to  the  Sublapsariana  or 
their  tenets  ;  below  or  after  the  fall. 

BOb-l^p-sa'ri-an,  71.  One  of  the  class  of  Calvinists, 
caVlud  also  Infrala-psariaiis,  who  hold  that  God  permitted 
the  fall  of  Adam  without  predetermining  itj  opposed  to 
Bipralapsarian. 

BOB  lAp's^-rV,  a.  Sublapsarian.  [r.] 

flVB'LA'TiQN,  71.  [sublatio^'L.]  Act  of  taking  away.  Bp. 
Hall. 

BOb'l^-tjve,*  a.  Having  a  depriving  power.  Harria. 

BOb-lEt',*  u.  a.  [i.  sublet;  pp.  bhrlettinq,  sublet.]  To 
underlet;  to  let  that  which  is  hired  of  another.  McCuU 
loeli. 

BOb-l^-va'tiqn,  71.  [su6/ei)o,  L.]  Act  of  raising  on  high. 

B&b-li-bra'r|-^n,*  b.  An  under  librarian.  Svuirt. 

BOb-lieu-t£n'ant,*  (sub-l^f-tCn'^nt  or  sub-lu-tgn'^nt)  n. 
A  second  or  subordinate  lieutenant.  Crabb,  See  Lieu- 
tenant^ 

SOb-L|-ga'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  binding  underneath.  Smart. 

Bvb-li'm^~ble,  a.  That  may  be  sublimed. 

6VB-li']via-bx.e-n£:s8,  7t.  Q,uality  of  admitting  sublimation, 

SDb'L|-mate,  v.  (U  [i.  sublimated;  pp.  soblimatihg,  sub- 
limated.] To  raise  a  solid  substance  into  vapor  by 
heat  and  then  condense  it : —  to  refine  ;  to  exalt ;  to  ele- 
vate. 

BOb'LiJ-m^te,  n.  (Chcm.)  That  which  is  sublimated;  the 
product  of  sublimation,  ad  of  quicksilver  raised  in  the 
retort. 

6Db'L(-mat£,  o.  Raised  to  a  state  of  sublimation. 

80b-L{-mA'tiqn,  n.  [Pr.]  {Chem.)  Act  of  sublimating;  a 
process  by  which  solids  are  converted  into  vapor,  which 
is  again  condensed,  and  oft^in  reduced  to  a  crystalline 
form :  —  exaltation  ;  elevation. 

SOb'li-m^-TP-RV,*  a.  Tending  to  sublimate.  Boyle. 

8VB-LIME%  a.  {aublimis,  L.]  Possessed  of  sublimity  ;  high 
in  place;  high  in  excellence;  high  in  style  or  sentiment; 
exalted  by  nature  ;  great  ^  lofty  ;  grand  ;  elevated. 
tSvB-LiiviE',  7t.  The  grand  m  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art, 
.  as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful ;  the  grand  in  thought 
I. or  style  ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grandeur.—  The  sub- 
'Mwe  13  a  Gallicism,  but  now  naturalized. 
■•S^-LIMe',  V,  a.   [sublimerf  Fr.]    [i.  sublimed  ;  pp.  sub- 
ijiuiNO,  SUBLIMED.]  To  sublimate ;  to  raise  on  high  ;  to 
eialt ;  to  heighten.  Milton. 
■  BiLB-LiME',  V,  n.  To  rise  in  the  chemical  vessel  by  the  force 
ofufire,  and  then  be  condensed  ;  to  be  sublimated. 

•BVB-J'IAIE^LY,  oi.  In  a  sublime  manner;  grandly. 

BVB-t^lME'NESS,  71.  Sublimity.  Burnet. 

^SVB^LlM-f-FJ-CA'TipN,  It.  (subUmis  and  facio,  L.]  Act  of 
making,  sublime.  Gilpin, 

8VB-LlM'J-TV»  "•  [sublimiti^  Fr. ;  sublimitae,  L.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  sublime  ;  that  which  produces  the  emo- 
tion of  grandeur ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grandeur ; 
elevation;  grandeur;  greatness;  loftiness  of  stylo  or  sen- 
:<Dient. 

BflB-LlN-^-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  drawing  a  line  under  a 
word  or  line  ;  a  line  drawn  under  another  line.  Todd. 

QVlB-Vifi'&U^lit  (siib-Iing'gwjil)  a.  [Fr.]  Placed  under  the 
tongue. 

B0b-lI"TION,*  (siib-nsh'yn)  ti,  (^0171(1715')  The  laying  of 
the  ground  color  under  the  perfect  color.  Crabb 

BDb-LiU'N^R,  a.  Being  under  the  moon;  sublunary  JtTH- 
Um. 

BDb'LV-NA-BV,  [sub'lu-n^-r?,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu  R. ; 
■ub-lfi'nj-r?  or  s3b'ly-n^-r?,  P.]  o.  [sub  and  tuna^  L. ; 
mblunair$y  Fr.]  Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  earthly ; 
terrestrial ;  belonging  to  the  earth  or  this  world. 

fSDB'LV-N^tJtV,  "t^  Any  worldly  thing.  FeWiam. 

BDB-iiVX-A'TipN,*  71.  A  violent  sprain.  Med.  Diet. 

BDb-MA-r1we'.  (siib-mgi-ren')  o.  [aab  and  mare^  L.]  Living, 
or  being,  luidetithe  sea, 

8Db-MA-rIne',*  n.  A  submarine  plant.  Hill. 
BDB-MiR'siiAi-,*  «.  A  deputy  to  the  chief  marshal.   ITAi- 

ahaw. 
BDB-MXx'TL*I^-^y',*ia.  Being  under  the  jaw.  Ev^. 
BDB-Mt:'D|-XNT,*n.  (Mua.)  The  middle  note  between  the 

tonic  and ^uddominant.  Brande. 
BCB-MEN'TAi4,*a.  {Awft)  Under  the  chfn.  Dnng-liaon. 
BVB-MfeRi?fE'  -u.  o.  [jOibmergeTj  Fr. ;  submergo,  L.]  [i.  sub- 


merged;   pp.   lUBHEROIITO,    lUBHEBOXD.]    To   pUt  UndSI 

water ;  to  immerse;  to  overwhelm. 

Svb-mSrg^eS  v.  71,  To  be  or  He  under  water,  as  swallowa. 

SVB-M^R'V^NCB,'''  71.  The  act  of  submerging,  cr  sinkini 
under  water;  immersion.  Lyell. 

SVB-MfiRSE',  V,  a.  [aubmersu8f  L.]  [i.  submersed  ;  pp. 
BUDMERsiNo,  SUBMERSED,]  To  puC  uudor  wator ;  to  sub- 
merge. Scott. 

SvB-M^R'siQN,  n.  [Fr  ;  from  aubmeraua,  Ij.]  Act  of  sub- 
merging; state  of  being  submerged;  immersion. 

Svb-MIN'IS-t;er,  v.  a.  To  supply  ;  to  subserve.  Hale.  [R.] 

SvB-MlN'is-T?R,  V.  n.  To  be  subservient.  L'Eatrange. 

fSvB-MlN'jS-TRANT,  a.  [aubministranay  L,]  Subservient 
tjprving  in  subordination.  Bacon. 

|SVB  mIn'js-trAte,  v.  a.  [aubministro,  h.]  To  supply  ,  t4 
Bubminister.  Harvey.  , 

SVb-mIn-js-trS'tiqNjTi.  Act  of  supplying.  Wotion. 

fSVB-Miss',  a.  [aubmiaauB,  L.]  Submissive  ;  gentle.  Milton. 
Obsequious.  Bacon,  Low  ;  not  loud. 

SVB-Mls'siQN,  Csub-m!sh'yn)7i.  [aoubmisaiov,  oidFr.]  Actnl 
submitting;   state    of  being    submissive  ;    compliance 
subjection;  acknowledgment   of  inferiority  or  depend 
ence ;  obsequiousness;  resignation  ;  obedience. 

Si;b-m'Is's}VE,  a.  [aubmiaaua,  L.]  Disposed  to  submit ; 
yielding;  obedient. 

SvB-Mls'sjVE-LV,  arf.  In  a  submissive  manner  ;  humbly. 

SyB-Mls'sivB 'N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  submissive;  submi» 
sion  ;  humility. 

tSVB-Mtss'LV,  tid-  Humbly;  with  submission.  Bp.  Taylor 

fSVB-MTss'N^ss,  71.  Humility  ;  lowliness  of  mind.  Barton 

BVB-MtT',u.o.  [submitto.h.]  [i.  submitted  ;  ^.submitting 
SUBMITTED.]  [To  let  down  ;  to  sink.  Dryderi.]  To  resign 
to  yield;  to  surrender;  to  cease  to  resist;  to  complv 
with ;  to  leave  to  discretion  ;  to  refer  to  judgment. 

8vb-m1t',  v.  n.  To  be  subject ;  to  yield ;  to  surrender. 

Svb-mIt't?b,  71.  One  who  submits.  Whitlock. 

S&B  Mo'jDo,*  [L.J  (Logic)  "  In  a  manner ;  "  under  a  par 
ticular  modification  or  restriction.  Hamilton. 

tSVB-M6N'lKH,  V.  a.  To  remind  ;  to  suggest.  Granger. 

SDB-MDL'Ti-PLE,  (siil»-mul't?-pl)  it.  A  number  or  quantity 
which  has  a  geometrical  ratio  to  another  number  01 
quantity,  by  being  contained  in  it  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly; — thus  3  is  a  submultiple  of  21,  being 
contained  in  it  7  times  exactly. 

SOb-mDl^tj-ple,*  a.  Noting  a  number  or  quantity  which  ii 
exactly  conlnined  in  another  number  or  quantity.  Harria. 

SOb-nAs'c?nt,  (sub-nis's^nt)  a.  [subnascens,  L.]  Growing 
beneath  something  else.  Evelyn. 

SDb-nor'mal,*  71.  {Oeom.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a 
curved  line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinatu 
and  the  normal.  Brande. 

SDB-NtJDE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Almost  bare,  as  leaves.  ZAndleg, 

SOb-qb-scOre'lv,  fld.  Somewhat  obscurely.  Donne, 

SDb-&c'tave,  a.  Same  as  suboctuple.  Arbuthnot. 

SDB-ftc'TV-PLE,  a.  Containing  one  part  of  eight.  JVUkina 

S0b-6c'v-l^r,*  a.  Being  under  the  eyes.  Turner. 

S0b'6f-fi-c:?r,*  71.  An  under  officer.  Booth. 

SDB-^R-Btc^y-L^R,*  a.  Almost  orbicular.  <S7ni^. 

SyB-OR'DT-N^-C¥)  n.  State  of  being  subordinate;  subjec- 
tion j  a  series  of  subordination.  Spectator. 

tSVB-OR'Dj-NAN-cy,  71.  Same  as  aubordinacy.  Temple. 

SyB-OR^Df-NATE,  o.  {aub  and  ordinatua^  L.]  Inferior  In 
order,  rank,  nature,  dignity,  or  power ;  subject ;  subser 
vient;  descending  in  a  regular  series. 

SyB-bR'Df-NATE,  71.  One  who  is  subordinate  to  another 
an  inferior  person.  Sandya.  One  of  a  descent  in  a  regulai 
series,  Milton. 

Svb-6r'D}-NATB,  t),  a.  [t.  subordiitated  ;  pp.  subordi 
tfATiNo,  suHORDiiTATED.j  To  rauge  uuder  another;  tc 
make  subordinate. 

Svb-or'd|-n^te-ly,  ad.  In  a  subordinate  manner. 

SyB-bR'Di-N^TE-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  subordinate 
HaU. 

SyB-ftR-Di-WA'TIpN,  7t.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  snbordinaio; 
subjection  ;  a  series  regularly  descending ;  place  or  oidei 
of  rank. 

Svb-5rn',  v.  a.  [aubomer,  Fr. :  aubomo,  L.]  [i.  suBOR:<r£D 
pp.  BUBoRNiNo,  SUBORNED.}  To  procuro  In  an  underhand 
manner  or  by  secret  collusion  ;  to  procure  by  indirecl 
means: — to  procure  or  cause  to  take  such  a  false  oatt 
as  constitutes  perjuir. 

SOB-QR-NA^TIpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  8uborning.  —  (Z.att)  Sub- 
ornation of  perjury  is  the  procuring  of  a  man  to  tike  1 
false  oath,  amounting  to  perjury  :  —  the  crime  of  procvmg 
any  one  to  do  a  bad  action.  Spenaer, 

SyB-<5RN':]^R,  71,  [aitbomeur,  Vt.]  One  who  suborns  or  ii 
guilty  of  subornation. 

SuB-6'y^L,*  a.  Inclining  to  the  form  of  an  egg.  Pennant. 

SCb-o'vate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Almost  in  the  form  cf  an  egg. 
Smitk. 

SVB-P(E'NA,  (si^b-pS'n?)  n.  [aub  and  pcena,  L.1    (T'Oto)  A 
writ  or  process  to  cause  a  witness  to  appear  in  court  ol 
before  a  magistrate,  and  give  testimony. 
Syn-PCE'N^,  (s^b-pS'n?)  v.  a,   [t.  subpceitaed;    pp.  iub* 
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tAifAiiro,  stTBPdirAED.]   (Law)  To  serve  with  a  sub- 

p(Ena._id.  Chesterjield, 
BUB-PRi'pR,  71,  [sub  and  prior.]  The  vicegerent  of  a  prior. 

Lowtk. 
BCb-quad'rv-PLE,  (sab-kw3d'ry-pl)ffl.  [«i6  and  quadruple.] 

Containing  one  part  of  four.  fVUkins. 
BDb-QuIn'tv-ple,  (sfib-kwin'ty-pl)  a.  {mb  and  qaintwple.] 

Containing  one  part  of  five.  Wil/ans. 
^DB-RA'MOUS,*a.  (BoU)  Branched  in  some  degree.  Smart, 
SOb-Read'j^r,*  n.  ^Lato)  An  under  reader  in  the  ii^na  of 

court.  Crabb. 
BfiB-E&c'TpR,  n.  A  rector*9  vicegerent  or  subordinate. 
^VB-RfiP'Tipw,  n.  [subr^tioiij  Pr. ;  8ubr^tus,lA.]  A  creep- 
ing upon ;  aurreption.  Sp,  HalL 
|SDB-R?p-Tt"Tlovs,  (sub-rep-tlsh'v^)  «•  [subreptiee.  Ft. ; 

surreptttiust  L.]  Donei  by  unfair   means.    Cotgrave.   See 

SURREI'TITIOUS.  [lT. 

tS0B-R?P-Tl"TIOVS-LY,  (^.Sherwood.  SeeSuRREPTiTiooa- 

tSOB-Rfip'T|V:E,  0.  [subreptif^  FrJ  Surreptitious.  Cotgrave. 

fSDB'Rp-aATE,  V.  a.  {auhrogo,!,.]  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another.  Lrf.  Herbert.  See  Surrogate. 

SDb-r<?-(»a'ti9N,*  n.  {Law)  The  act  of  putting,  by  trans- 
fer, one  person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Bouvier. 

&  &B  Rd'$^y*  fli.]  "  Under  the  rose  ;  '*  secretly.  MacdonneL 

BDb-rq-tOnd',*  a   Nearly  round.  Smart, 

BCb-s^-line',*  a.  In  some  degree  salt.  Ure. 

SCb'sAlt,"^?!.  a  weak  kind  of  salt,  or  a  salt  with  less  acid 
than  is  necessary  to  neutralize  its  radicals.  Ure. 

SDB-scXp'V-ti^R,*     j  a.  [Anat.)  Being  tieneath  the  scap- 

SOb-scXp'v-LA-RV,*  (     ula.  Dimglison. 

Svb-scri'ba-ele,*  a.  That  may  oe  subscribed.  Coleridge. 

Bvb-scriBB',  D.  a.  [subscribo,  h.]  [i.  subscribed  ;  pp.  avs- 
•cRiBiico,  SUBSCRIBED.]  To  Write  or  annex  the  name  to  a 
paper,  statement,  or  agreement  j  to  give  consent  to  by 
underwriting  the  name;  to  attest  by  writing  the  name;  to 
sign  ;  to  agree  to  ;  to  engage  to  pay.  [|To  submit.  S/iak.] 

Bvb-scribe',  V.  n.  To  give  consent ;  to  promise  a  stipulated 
sum  for  the  promotion  of  any  undertaking. 

Bvb-scrib'er,  71.  One  who  subscribes ;  one  who  writes 
his  name  to  any  p^ftgi  or  instrument ;  one  who  contrib- 
utes to  any  undertaking. 

SDb'scrIpt,  71.  [subBcriptum,  L.]  Any  thing  underwritten. 
Bentley, 

Bvb-scrIp'tion,  71.  [subscription  h.]  Act  of  subscribing; 
that  which  is  subscribed  ;  something  underwritten  ;  con- 
sent or  attestation  given  by  signature  ;  a  contribution  to 
any  undertaking,  [tSubmission.  S/iak.] 

80B-s£;c'TipN,  71.  [sab  and  sectio,  L.]  A  subdivision  of  a 
larger  section  ;  a  section  of  a  section.  liict. 

BGs-sEc'V-TiVE,  a.  [subsimtif,  Fr.,  from  subaequor,  L.] 
Following  in  train.  Cotgrave. 

StJB-sfiM'i-TONE,*  n.  {Mus.)  The  leading  note  or  sharp 
seventh  of  the  scale.  Brande. 

6t)B-s£p'TV-PijE,  (sub-sSp'tij-pl)  a.  [sub  and  septuplus, 
L.]  Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  W'dkins. 

BDb'SE-qu£nce,  71.  [subseqiMTy  L.]  State  of  being  subse- 
quent ;  consequent. 

SDb'se-qu£n-cv,  n.  Same  as  subsequencB.  GreenhilL 

BDE'sig-QUfiNT,  a.  [Pr. ;  aubsequensy  L.]  Following  in 
train;  not  preceding  ;  posterior;  consequent. 

SDb's:^-qu1I:nt-L¥)  (i<^  ^^  ^  later  time ;  so  as  to  follow. 

SVB-SiSRVE',  (syb-s6rv0  v.  a.  [subserviOj  L.]  [i.  subserved  j 
pp.  suBsEBriNG,  SUBSERVED.]  To  be  subservieut  to;  to 
promote  ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  serve  in  subordination  ;  to 
serve  instrumentally.  Milton.  Southey,  —  "To  subserve 
the  interests  of  a  party."  R.  HaU. 

BVB-SER'y;-£NCE,  in.  Stateof  being  subservient ;  instru- 

SyB-SER'vi-fiN-cy,  j     mental  fitness,  use,  or  operation. 

fiVB-steR'vi-£NT,  a.  [eubserviejiSjL.j  Serving  under ;  sub- 
(irdinate  ;  helpful ;  instrumentally  useful. 

SCb  s£s's|LE,*  a.  {BoU)  Having  very  short  foot-stalks. 
Brown. 

BCB-sl:x'TV-Pi'E,a.  [suA  and  sextuplus,h.]  Containing  one 
part  of  six.  WUkins. 

Bvb-sIde',  v.  n.  [subndOf  L]  [i.  subsided  ;  pp.  subsiding, 
BUB3IDED.]  To  Settle  or  tend  downwards;  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  as  lees;  to  sink;  to  fall  to  rest;  to  abate;  to 
intermit.  —  It  is  commonly  used  of  one  part  of  a  com- 
pound, sinking  in  the  whole. 

dV^-si'^^^CE,  j  7L  Actof  subsiding orsinking;  tendency 

BVB-si'DEN-cy,  \     downwards,  .drbuthnot. 

[jSyB-slD'j-^-Ri-LV,  ad.  In  a  subsidiary  manner. 

(|Svb-sId'|-a-rV,  [sub-sld'e-j-r?,  P.  J.  Jo.;  sub-sid'y^-r?, 
S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  f  SLib-9id'e-9-re  or  ayb-sid'jg-j-r?,  fV.]  a. 
[subsidiairef  Fr. ;  subsidiariuSy  L.]  Aiding;  assisting; 
furnishing  supplies;  assistant;  brought  in  aid.  ArbuthnoU 

BSub-sId'-jvbV)  «•  An  assistant.  Hajmaond. 

eDB'S[-DIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  subsidized  ;  pp.  subsidizing,  subsi- 
dized.] To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  to  stipulate  to  pay 
money  to  for  services.  Ricliardson. 

BDb'si-D¥,  n.  [subside^  Fr.  j  subsidiunif  L,]  Pecuniary  aid 
granted  by  one  government  to  another  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  for  services  j  pecuniary  assistance  or  grant ;  a  tax, 

8DB-sio»\  (sfib-sir')  v.  a.  [subsignOf  L. ;  aovhsigner^  old  Fr.] 


[t.    SUBSIGNED  ;    ^.    flURaiGNINO,    SUBSIQRIO.       To    SlgB 

under  ;  to  subscribe.  CaTudeti. 

SDB-Slft-NA'TIQN,  71.  [subsignatiOf  L.]  Act  c  sigoing 
under.  Sheldm.  [r.] 

S&B  Sf'L&N'Ti-d,*  (s?-l6n'sh9-a)  [L.]  "In  flJence:" 
without  any  notice  being  taken.  Hamuton. 

Svb-sIst',  V,  n.  [subsisterf  Fr. ;  subsisto,  L.j  [t.  s:  bbisted, 
pp.  subsisting,  subsisted.]  To  exist;  to  be  to  hava 
existence;  to  continue ;  to  nave  means  of  livirg;  to  be 
maintained  ;  to  inhere. 

Svb-sYst',  v.  a.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain.  Addison, 

S(ib-sIst'^nC£,   n.  [subsistance,  Fr,]    Act  of   subsisting  | 
that  which  subsists;  inherence;  real  being;  means  ol 
support ;  maintenance  ;  living ;  livelihood ;  sustenance 
support. 

SVB-alsT']pN-CT»  n.  Same  as  subsistence,  Olanoille. 

S'  B-sIST':iENT,  a.  [subsisteitSj  L.]  Having  subsistence  e* 
real  being;  existing;  inherent. 

SDb'soIl,*7i.  a  layer  of  earth  or  soU  under  another.  frcTtie. 

SOb'soIl-PloOgh'ing,*  tu  The  operation  of  ploughing 
deep,  or  of  turning  up  the  subsoil,  or  substratum,  by  the 
use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

SDB'sp-L^-Ry,*  a.  Being  under  the  sun.  Browne.  [R.] 

SOb-spe'cie^,*  7i.  A  subordinate  species.  Dempier. 

SDb'sta.nce,  n.  [Pr. ;  substantia^  L.]  That  which  is  sub- 
sistent  or  has  real  being,  as  distinct  from  that  which  has 
only  metaphysical  existence ;  that  which  supports  acci- 
dents;  something  substantial ;  essential  part ;  something 
real,  not  imaginary  ;  something  solid  or  palpable  ;  body  ; 
corporeal  nature  ,  wealth;  property;  means  of  life. 

Svb-StXn'ti^l,  (syb-stan'shjl)  a.  [sabstantiely  Pr.]  Re- 
lating to  substance;  having  substance;  containing  the 
essential  part ;  real ;  actually  existing ;  solid  ;  nut  merely 
seeming;  corporeal;  material;  comprising  the  essential 
part ;  strong ;  stout ;  bulky  ;  responsible  ;  moderately 
wealthy  ;  worthy  of  confidence. 

SyB-STAH-Ti-AL'i-Ty,  (siib-stan-she-ai'?-te)  ti.  The  stale  of 
being  substantial;  corporeity;  materiality.  OlanviUe. 

Svb-stAn'ti^-ize,*  b.  a.  To  make  substantial.  Dr. 
Reeder.  [r.] 

SyB-STXN'TiAL-Ly,  a(2.  In  a  substantial  manner;  in  sub- 
stance ;  by  including  the  substance  or  essential  part ; 
truly  ;  solidly ;  really. 

SyB-STAN'Ti^L-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  substantial ;  firm- 
ness ;  strength ;  substantiality.  JVotton. 

Svb-stAn'ii^l^,  (sLib-st^ln'sh^lz)  n.  pi.  Essential  parts. 
Ayliffe. 

Svb-stAn'tj-ate,  (sub-stS.n'sh§-at)  v.  a.  [i.  substanti- 
ated; pp.  SUBSTANTIATING,  substantiated.}  To  mako 
to  exist.  Ayliffe,  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  to  verify ;  to  prove.  Smart. 

SDb'ST^N-ti-v^l,^  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  substantive. 
Latliam. 

SDb'st^N-tIve,  n.  [substantifj  Pr. ;  substanZivum,  L.]  The 
name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  whether  material  or  im- 
material.—  (Oram.)  That  part  of  speech  which  denotes 
a  substance  or  suijectj  as  distinguished  from  an  attribute 
or  predicate;  the  name  of  any  thing;  a  noun. 

SCb'st^n-tIve,  a.  [substantivusy  L.]  Solid;  depending 
only  on  itself.  Bacon.  Betokening  existence ;  as,  a  verb 
substantive,  i.  e.,  to  be:  —  not  adjective;  as,  a  noun  suA 
stantive, 

St)^B'£iT^N-TlVE-L¥,  ad.  As  a  substantive. 

SDb'sT{-TUTE,   v    a.    [substituer,  Fr.  i   substitutuSf  li.]    [u 

SUBSTITUTED  ;  yp.    SUBSTITUTINQ,    SUBSTITUTED.]     To   pul 

in  the  place  of  another;  to  exchange  ;  to  change 
S0b'st|-tute,  71.  [substitut,  Fr-]    One  placed  by  anothei 

to  act  with  delegated  power;  one  acting  or  put  in  plac« 

of  another ;  a  person  or  thing  substituted. 
S&B-STj-Tu'TipN,  71.  [Fr.J  Act  of  substituting;  state  ol 

being  substituted  ;  the  replacing  of  one  thing  by  another 

that  which  is  substituted. 
SDB-3T(-TU'TipN-AL,*a.  Implying  substitution;  supplying 

the  place  of  another.  Russell,  [Rev. 

SDB-STj-TU'TigN-AL-Ly,*  od.  By  way  of  substitution.  Ed, 
SDB-sTf-Tu'TiQH-^-RV,^  o.  Relating  to,  or  making,  substi- 
tution ;  substitutional.  I>r.  J,  Pye  Smith. 
SOb-stj-tu'tjve,*  o.  Furnishing  a  substitute.  tViUdns. 
Svb-STRAct',  v.  a.  [soubstrairej  Ft. ;  subtraliOj  lu]  To  de 

duct.  Barrow,    See  Subtract. 
Svb-strAc'tiqn,  ju  [substractioUf  old  Fr.]  (Law)  The  act 

of  taking  away,  withdrawing,  or  withholding,  as  ol 

rights,  legacies,  or  rents.  Blac^tone.    See  Subtraction 
SDb'strate,*  71.  A  substratum.  Dr.  Good. 
St^B-sTRA'T^My  n.  [L.]  pi.  SUBSTRATA.  A  Stratum  lying 

under  another  stratum  ;  a  subsoil ;  a  basis  ;  a  foundatioa 
SOb-strOc'tiqn,  71,  [su.bstructiOy  L.]  An  under-building. 
SCb-strDc'ture,  (sub-striikt'yyr)  n.  [sub  and  &tructura, 

L,]  A  foundation  ;  an  under-building.  Harris. 
SDb-stv'l^r,  a.  [sub  and  titylasy  L.]  Noting  a  line  undel 

the  style  of  a  dial.  Moxon. 
SDb'style,*  71.  (Dialling)    The  straight  line  formed    by 

the  intersection  of  tlie  face  of  the  dial  with  the  perpeiv 

dicular  plane  which  passes  through  the  gnomon.  Brandtk 
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3CB-80ii'PH^TE,*  n.  (CAum.)  A  suhstance  not  quite  a  aul- 
pliate  on  account  oi  Its  having  an  excess  of  the  base. 
Brande. 

IVB-sOl'tjve»  I.  Sjivne  as  aubsultory,  Bp.  Berkeley.  [R.] 

(SOB'SUL-Tp-R!  Ly,  ad.  By  fits;  by  starts.  Bacon. 

bOb'svl-tq-rh  ,  wSvB-suL'Tp-av,  [sub'syl-tyr-e,  S.  JVi 
E.  F. ;  si.ib-siiJ  'tyr-e,  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  a.  IsubauUuSi 
L.]  Bounding;  moving  l)y  starts.  Ahp.  Hort.  [r.] 

§5"  "  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  has  ac- 
cented this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I  have  done  ;  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  Barclay,  Penning, 
Ilailey,  and  Entick,  accent  the  second.  Its  companion, 
desultory  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.' Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  penning) 
tand  by  J.  F.  R.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,■]  but  on  the  second  by 
>r.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Entick.  As  these  two  words 
mist  necessarily  be  accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Penning  [also  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  are  inconsistent. 
But,  though  the  majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in 
both  these  words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not 
rlearly  on  my  side."  Walker. 

fSVB-sdivi£',  tf.  n.  {sub  and  suino,  L.]  To  assume  by  con- 
sequence. Hammond. 

BCb-tAn'^ent,  n.  {Qeom,)  The  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve 
intercepted  between  the  tangent  and  the  ordinate. 

BOb-TAR-TA're-an,*  a.  Being  under  Tartarus.  Pope. 

Bvb-t£nd',  v.  a.  [sub  and  tendoj  L.]  \i.  3Ubtended  ;  pp. 
■UBTESDiNO,  SUBTENDED.]  To  stretch  or  extend  under  j 
to  reach  or  run  along  under,  as  a  line. 

Bi;b-t£nse',  n.  [sub  and  tensus,  L.]  Tlie  chord  of  an  arc. 

SDb-t£p'id,*  a.  Tepid  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

St^B'TERj  [It.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  under  i 
equivalent  to  sub^  as  a  prefix. 

Svb-ter'flv-ent,  )  a.  [subterjluo,  L.]    Flowing  or  run- 

Svb-ter'flv-60s,  i     ning  under.  Bailey.  [R.] 

BDb'ter-fu^e,  71.  [Fr. ;  sMfttcr  and /ii^io,  L.J  A  shift ;  an 
evasion  ;  a  trick  ;  a  quirk  ;  an  artifice. 

StiB'TER-RANE,  71.  [subterrain^  old  Fr.]  A  subterraneous 
structure  ;  a  room  under  ground.  Bryant. 

tSCB-TER-RA'NE-AL,  a.  Same  ^s  subterranean^  Boyle. 

SDb-T]e:r-RA.'nE-an,    }a.[sub  and  terra^  L,. ;  subterranicj 

SDb-ter-ra'n:e-6Ds,  j  Fr.]  Being  under  the  earth  ;  be- 
ing under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  placed  below  the  sur- 
face. 

fSDB-T^R-RXN'j-TY,  n.  A  place  under  ground.  Browne. 

!StJB'TEft-RA-NV,  n.  That  which  lies  under  the  earth.  Bacon. 
SDb'tjer-ra-NY,  a.  Subtt^rranean.  Bacon. 
1Db't:er-rene,*  a.  Subterranean.  J.  Taijlor. 

SDb'tjle,  (sub'tjl)  [siib'tjl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  sub'tjl 
orsut'tl,  P.K.]  a.  [subtil,  Fr.;subtilis,Ij.]Thm  ;  not  dense; 
not  gross ;  nice ;  fine  ;  delicate  ;  not  coarse  ;  piercing  ; 
acute :  —  cunning  ;  artful :  —  in  this  sense  it  is  now  com- 
monly written  subtle.  See  Subtle. 

BdB'T|LE-LY.  ad.  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  finely. 

SDB'TJt.E-N£BS,  n.  State  of  being  subtile. 

IgUB-TiL'j-ATE,  [syb-til'yiit,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  syb-tiF^-at, 
P.  J.]  V.  a.  To  make  thin  or  subtile.  Harvey, 

|SUB-Tli.-I-A'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  making  subtile.  Boyle. 

Svb-t1'l'!-T¥,*  n.  Same  as  subtilty.  SnuirU 

BOB-TlL-i-ZA'TlQN,  7i.  Act  of  subtilizing;  refinement. 

BOb'til-ize,  [sub'tiMz,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sut'tl-iz  or 
sub't)l-iz,  P.jv,  a.  [subtiliser^  Ft.J  [i.  subtilized  ;  p/?. 
SUBTILIZING,  SUBTILIZED.]  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  less 
gross  or  coarse  ;  to  refine  ;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

BtJB'TU.-iZE,  V.  n.  To  refine  too  much  in  argument ;  to  use 
refinement.  Digby. 

80B'TIL-Ty,  n-  [subtilite^  Fr.]  Thinness  ;  fineness  ;  nicety; 
refinement:  —  cunning;  artifice.  See  Subtlety. 

BObt'le,  (siit'tl)  a.  Sly;  artful;  cunning;  crafty;  wily; 
acute.  JX/"  Subtile  and  subtle  are  often  confounded  with 
each  other  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and 
also  in  the  sense  of  acute;  as,  a^^  subtle  reasoner,"  or  a 
*•  subtile  reasoner." 

{J:5"  "  This  word  and  subtile  have  been  used  almost  in- 
discriminately to  express  very  different  senses,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Johnson  ,  but,  as  custom  has  adopted  a  differ- 
ent spelling  and  a  difiereat  pronunciation,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed it  has  not  been  without  reason.  That  the  first 
sense  of  the  word,  meaning  Jlne,  acute^  Sec,  should  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  latter,  meaning  sly^  ir0d^  &c.,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  words  have  a  te.  dency  to  fall  into  a 
,  bad  sense  ;  witness  knavo,  villain,  &.c.  ;  but,  if  custom  has 
marked  this  difference  of  sense  by  a  diiference  of  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation,  it  should  seem  to  be  an  effort  of 
nature  to  preserve  precision  In  our  ideas.  If  these  obser- 
^valions  are  just,  the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be 
^  kept  as  distinct  as  their  concretes :  from  subtile  ought  to 
be  lorined  subtilty^  and  from  subtle,  subtlety;  the  b  being 
heard  in  the  two  first,  and  mute  in  the  two  last."  Wallcer. 

ti^CBT'LE-Pffiss,*  (siit'tl-nes)  n.  Q.uality  of  being  subtle. 
Smart. 

8DB'X'le-ty,*  (sfit'tl-t?)  71.  Artfulness  ;  cunning    slyness. 

gftBT'LVi  faut'l5)ad.  Slyly  j  artfully;  cunningly,  waftily. 


Svb-trXct',  tj.  o.    [subtractv^Sf  L.]    [t.  subtbacted;  pp 

flUBTBACTiNQ,  SUBTRACTED.]    To  take  a  Smaller  quai  litj 

or  number  from  a  greater  ;  to  deduct ;  to  withdraw  paii 

from  the  rest. —  Sometimes  written  substract,  which  see 
Svb-trAct'er,  n.  One  who  subtracts. 
SvB-TBXc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  subtracting;  act  of  taking  one 

number  or  quantity  from  another,  in  order  to  find  the  dif 

ference ;  deduction.  See  Substraction. 
StiB'TRA-HfiND,  n.  [subtrahendmn,  L.]  (Arith.)  A  number 

which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a  larger  number,  called  the 

minuend. 
SDb-tri'fid,*  a.  {Bot,)  Trifid  in  some  degree.  Smart. 
SDb-trIp'le,  (-trip'pl)  a.  [Fr. ;  sub  and  triplus.l..]  Con- 
taining a  third,  or  one  part  of  three,  or  having  the  ratio  ol 

1  to  3.    Wilkias. 
SDb-trIp'li-c^te,*  a.  Noting  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root 

Crabb. 
SVB-TRtJDE',*  V.  a.  To  insert  or  place  under.  Dublin  Her 
SQb-tu'T9R,  n.  A  subordinate  tutor.  Burnet. 
SO'bv-late,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  an  awl.  P.  Cyc. 
fSDB-VN-DA'TlQN,  71.  [sub  and  unda^  L.]  Flood.  Hvloet. 
SDB'tJRB,  n.    [suburbium,  L.]    A  district,  territory,  or  vil- 

lage,  without  the  walls  of  a  city  ;  the  out-part  or  confine* 

of  a  city. 
SDb-urb'an,  a.  [suburbanuSf  L.]  Relating  to,  or  inhabiting, 

a  suburb. 
SOB'iJRRET),  (-urbd)  a.  Having  a  suburb.  Carew. 
SDb-ur'jSJ-al,  a.  Same  as  suburban,    Warton.  [r.] 
SDb-Ur'bi-an,  a.  Same  as  suburban.  Dryden.  [R.j 
SDb-ur-BI-CA'RI-AN,   a.    [suburbicarius,   L.]     Applied   to 

those  provinces  of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient 

diocese  of  Rome.  Barrow. 
SDb-va-rI'e-T¥,*  k-  a  subordinate  variety.  P.  Cyc. 
SDb-vene',*  v.  71.  To  come  under,  as  a  support  or  stay ;  tc 

happen.   Warburton. 
jSDb-ven-ta'ne-oC'S,  a.  [subventaneus,!*.]  Addle;  windy 

Browne. 
SvB-v£N'TipN,  n,  [Fr.]  Act  of  coming  under;  the  act  of 

supporting;  aid.  Stackhouse. 
tSVB-VERSE',  V.  a.  [subversus,  L.]  To  subvert.  Spenser. 
SyB-VER'sipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  sabuersus,  L.]  Act  of  subverting 

overturn  ;  overthrow  ;  ruin  ;  destruction. 
SVB-viSR'sipN-^-RV,*  a-  Destructive;  subverting.  Ch.  Oh 
Svb-ver'sjve,  a.  Tending  to  subvert ;  destructive. 
SyB-VERT',  13.  a.  [subvertir,  Fr. ;  subverto,  L.]   [i.  subvert 

ED  ;  -pp.  suBVERTiNO,   SUBVERTED.]    To  overthrow ;  tt 

overturn;  to  destroy;  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  Invert 

to  reverse  ;  to  corrupt. 
Svb-vert'?r,  n.  One  who  subverts  ;  a  destroyer. 
SVB-visBT'(-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  subverted.  SmitJi. 
Si5B-woRK'?R,  (-wurk'^r)  n.  A  subordinate  worker. 
SOc-ce-ua'ne-oOs,  a.    [svxcedanBus,  L.]    Supplying  tha 

place  of  something  else ;  substitutional.  Browne. 

SUC-OE-BA'NE'irM,    n.     [L.]     pi.    L.     S^C-CE-DA'NE-A  t 

Eng.  (rarely)  sOc-ce-da'n]?-Oivi^.  That  which  takes  tha 
place  of  something  else  ;  a  siibstitute.   , 

Syc-CEED',  1?.  71.  [succider,  Fr. -J  succedo,  1j.]  [i.  succeed- 
ed ;  pp.  SUCCEEDING,  SUCCEEDED.]  To  come  in  place  of 
another;  to  follow  in  order:  —  to  obtain  one's  wish^  to 
have  success  ;  to  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the  desired 
effect ;  to  have  a  good  result,  effect,  or  issue  ;  to  he  pros- 
perous ;  to  issue  well  or  ill.  [{To  go  under  cover.  Dryden,] 

Syc-CEED',  V.  a.  To  follow;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse* 
quent  to :  —  to  prosper;  to  make  successful.  Dryden. 

Svc-ceed'er,  n.  One  who  succeeds  ;  successor. 

Syc-CEED'iNG,*p.  d.  Following;  coming  after. 

Syc-cEN'TpR,*  n.  (JHus.)  A  bass  singer  in  a  concert.  Crabb, 

Svc-c£ss',  n.  [succ&s^  Fr. ;  successus,  Jj.]  The  issue  or  ter- 
mination of  any  affair;  always  understood  as  a  desired  is- 
sue, unless  qualified  by  another  word,  as  bad  or  ill  success  f 
prosperity;  good  fortune ;  luck.  [fSuccession.  ^enser.] 

Svc-c£ss'fOl,  a.  Having  success  ;  prosperous  ;  happy; 
fortunate ;  lucky. 

Syc-cfiss'FOL-LY,  ad.  Prosperously;  luckily ;  fortunately. 

Svc-c£ss'fOl-n£ss,  tu  State  of  being  successful, 

Syc-cEs'sipN,  (suk-sesh'yn)  t~  [Fr. ;  successio,  L  ]  Act  of 
succeeding,  or  of  following  in  order  ;  that  which  follows  or 
succeeds;  consecution  ;  a  series  of  things  or  persons  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  order  ;  a  lineage  an  order  of  de- 
scendants ;  power  or  right  of  succeeding,  —  .Apostolical 
succession,  (Tkeol.)  "The  uninterrupted  succession  of 
priests  in  the  church,  by  regular  ordination,  from  the 
first  commission  given  by  Cfhrist  to  the  apostles,  and 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  down  to  the  present  day.  And 
the  doctrine  of  '  the  apostolical  succession,*  as  it  is  prop- 
erly called,  means  the  belief  that  the  clergy,  so  regularly 
ordained  J  have  a  commission  from  God  to  prt^ach  the  gos- 
pel, administer  the  sacraments,  and  guide  the  ch'irch ; 
that  through  their  ministration  only  we  can  derive  the 
grace  which  is  communicated  by  the  sacraments.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  those  sects  of  Christiun*"  which 
have  no  succession  (having  seceded  from  Romanism 
without  retaining  ministers  regularly  ordained,  or  hav 
ing  subsequently  interrupted  the  succession,  that  is,  all 
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Frotestant  bodies,  except  the  churcfa  of  England)  have, 
properly  speaking,  neither  church  nor  sacraments,  since 

they  possess  no  apostoIicaL  authority The  church 

of  England  does  not  affirm  this  doctrine  in  her  Articles  ; 
and  the  language  of  Art.  19,  although  not  excluding  it, 
is  plainly  not  such  is  would  have  been  used  by  framers 
who  wished  to  inculi^ate  it."  Brande,  — Law  of  succession, 
(Law)  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which  the  succession 
to  the  property  of  deceased  individuals  is  regulated. 

BvC-cfis'siQN-^lj,*  a.  Relating  to  succession ;  implying 
succession-  Ec.  Rev. 

Bvc-c£s'sipN-AL-LV,*  ad.  By  way  of  succession.  Ec. 
Rev 

Bvc-c£s'siQN-IST,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  succession.  Ec 
Reo. 

8vc-c£s'sjVE,  a.  \mceea3ifj'Fr.'\  Following  in  order;  un- 
interrupted ;  continuous  ;  consecutive ;  alternate. 

Mvc-c£s's{rE-L¥,  o-d.  \auccessivemeni,  Fr.]  By  succession  ; 
in  a  series;  one  after  another. 

SVc-c£s'sjVE-NiSss,  n.  State  of  being  successive.  Hale,  [r.] 

Bvc-c£ss'l^ss,  a.  Unlucky;  unfortunate.  Heylin, 

Byc-cfiss'LESS-LV,  ad.  Without  success.  Todd. 

6vc-c£ss'l]^ss-n£ss,  tl  Unsuccessfuiness.  Boyle, 

Syc-cEs'SQR,  [sLik-sSa'ur,  P.  J.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  fVb. ;  suk'ses- 
vr,  S.  E.  F. ;  suk'ses-ur  or  ayk-s6s'yr,  fV.  R.]  n.  [succes- 
seur,  Fr. ;  successory  L.]  One  who  follows  in  the  place  or 
character  of  another ;  correlative  to  predecessor.  Sidney. 

J)5^*'This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed 
from  success ;  but  this  accentuation,  though  agreeable  to 
its  Latin  original,  has,  as  in  confessor,  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  English  antepenultimate  accent. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Entick 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  second  ;  Barclay  and  Fenning  give  both,  but  pre- 
fer the  first ;  Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  and  prefers  the  second  : 
but,  from  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  gone  forth,  that  we 
ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  beginning  as  possible, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  will 
prevail."  Walker.  —  "  This  is  one  of  the  words  over 
which  fashion  now  relaxes  its  sway  in  favor  of  the 
more  consistent  accentuation,"  [3iic-ceas'9r.]    Smart. 

Svc-cId'V-OOs,*  a.  Ready  to  fall.  Sraart. 

BVC-clF'ER-oOs,*a.  Yielding  sap.  Smart. 

Bvc-cIn'^-mKde,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from 
succinic  acid  and  ammonia.  P.  Cyc. 

SDc'ci-NATE,*  7i..(C/iem.)  Asalt  formed  of  succinic  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

BVC-cInct',  (syk-singkt')  a.  [Fr.  ;  suceinctus,  L.]  [Tucked 
or  girded  up  ;  having  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage 
the  legs.  Milton,]  Short;  concise  ;  brief ;  summary  ;  com- 
pendious. 

Buc-cInct'lv,  (suk-singkt'le)  ad.  Briefly ;  concisely. 

*?VC-ctNCT'NEsa,  "(suk-3lngkt'n?s)  n.  Brevity;  concise- 
ness. 

Byc-clN'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  amber.  Brande. 

BOc'cjH-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  amber-colored  garnet.  Brande. 

^Dc'ci-noOs,*  a.  Relating  to  amber.  Ure. 

S&C'Ci-Ift^M,*n.  [L.]  (Min.)  Amber.   Crabb. 

BDc'cpR,  V.  a.  [secourir,  Fr. ;  succurro,  L.]  [i.  succohed  ; 
pp.  SUCCORING,  SUCCORED.]  To  help  ;  to  assist  in  difficul- 
ty or  distress ;  to  relieve ;  to  aid  ;  to  cherish. 

BDc'CQR,  n.  [secours,  Fr.]  Aid;  relief;  person  or  thing 
that  aids. 

yDc'CQR-?R,  n.  One  who  succors  ;  a  helper. 

BDc'cpR-ifiss,  a.  Wanting  relief;  void  of  help. 

kUOc'cp-BV,  «•  [dchoriuvif  L.]  A  plant]  the  wild  endive  or 
chiccory. 

S*^ic'cp-TXsH,*  n.  Food  made  of  green  maize  and  beans 
boiled:  —  the  name  and  the  thing  are  derived  from  the 
Indians.  J.  W.  Qibhs. 

Stc' cr/~B4.,  iu  [L.]  A  kind  of  female  demon.  Mir.  for 
Mag. 

S^j'cv-^^SjTU  [li.]  A  kind  of  demon.  JVarburton. 

feCc'Ci;-LA,*  n.  (Mech.)  A  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves 
on  it  to  move  it  round.  Fra-nds. 

BOc'cv-lEnce,   j  n.    State  of   being  succulent ;  juici- 

SDc'cu-l1Sn-cv,  i       ness,  as  of  plants. 

BDc'cv-lUnt,  a.  [Fr. ;  succuleiUus,  L.]  Moist;  full  of 
juice  ;  fleshy  ;  juicy,  as  a  plant. 

SDc'cV-LoDs,*  a.  Succulent.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

Syc-cGMB',  V.  n.  lauccumbo,  L. ;  succombcr,  Fr.]  [i.  buc- 
cuMBED  ;  pp.  succumbing,  succumbed.]  To  yield  ;  to  sub- 
mit ;  to  sink  under. 

BOc-CVS-sa'tiqn,  b.  [succussati^,  low  L.]  A  trot;  succus- 
■lion.  Broione. 

BVC-cOs'siQN,  (s^k-kiish'un)  n.  [succussio.  L.]  Act  of 
shaking.  —  (Med.)  A  shaking  ot  the  body  or  nervous 
par'.s  by  stimulants.  Arbuthnot, 

BOcH,  0,  &  pron.  Of  that  kind  ;  of  the  like  kind  ;  the  same 
tha. ;  the  same;  noting  a  person  or  thing.  It  is  fre- 
que  atly  followed  by  as ;  and  it  becomes  a  pronoun  bj 
the  sllipsis  of  asubstantive ;  as,  "  Help.9ucAas  need  help." 


SticK,  V.  a.  [aueanj  Sax. ;  sugo,  suetam,  L. ;  sueer,  Pr.] 
[i.  SUCKED  ;  pp.  BucKiNo,  SUCKED.]  To  draw  in  with  tht 
mouth ;  to  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth ;  to  dran 
or  drain ;  to  imbibe ;  to  inhale. 

SDCK,  V.  n.  To  draw  the  breast ;  to  draw ;  to  imbibe. 

SDcK,  n.  Act  of  sucking  J  milk  from  the  breast,  —  [sueeusf 
L.]  Juice;  ffard. 

SDck'er,  71.  [suceur^  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  sucks ;  tha 
embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump^  or  of  a  steam-engine;  a 
pipe  through  which  anv  thing  is  sucked :  —  a  piece  of  wel 
leather:  — a  shoot  of  a  plant  growing  from  the  main  stock 
or  root :  — a  fish  that  adheres  to  rocks;  also  a  liver-fisb 

StJcK'ER,*  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  suckers.  Fuller. 

SOcK'ET,  71.  A  sweetmeat  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 

SDck'|Ng-B6t'tle,  71.  A  bottle  which  to  children  '»ui> 
plies  the  want  of  a  pap.  Locke. 

SDcK'iNG-FISH,*  n.  A  lump-fish,  a  clumsy-shaped  inimal 
a  sucker.  Booth. 

SDck'le,  (auk'kl)  v.  a.  [i.  suckled  ;  pp.  buckling,  locw- 
LED.l  To  nurse  at  the  breast. 

fSDcK'LE,  (suk'kl)  Ti.  A  teat ;  a  dug.  Sir  T.  Herbal 

SDcK'iifNO,  n.  A  young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap ;  a 
babe. 

SDc'TipN,  71.  [succion,  or  suction,  Fr.]  Act  of  auckir  ?  ;  ad 
of  raising  liquids  through  a  tube  by  means  of  a  piston. 

Syc-To'Rj-AL,*  a.  Adapted  to  sucking ;  living  by  suck- 
ing. P.  Cyc 

Svc-t5'ri-an,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  cartilaginous  fish.  Brande. 

Svc-t6'rJ-6Ds,*  a.  Same  as  suctorial.  Kirby, 

fSu'DA-RV,  n.  [sadariumf  L.]  A  napkin  or  handkerchieC 
Wiciiffe. 

fSy-DA'TipN,  7t.  [sudo^h.]  Act  of  sweating ;  sweat.  Bai- 
ley. 

StJ'DA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Sweating ;  perspiring.  Smart, 

Su'd^l-tq-RV,  n.  [sudOf  L.]  A  hot-house ;  sweating-hath. 
Herbert, 

SDd'den,  a.  [i(ow(/am,  Fr. ;  sodeTi,  Sax.]  Happening  with- 
out previous  notice  ;  coming  unexpectedly  ;  unexpected  ; 
not  anticipated  ;  hasty  ;  precipitate. 

|SGD'D^N,n.  An  unexpected  time  or  occurrence ;  surpriso. 
fVotton. —  On  a  sudden,  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly. 

SDD'DEN-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sudden  manner;  unexpectedly, 

SDD^DEN-Niss,  n.  State  of  being  sudden ;  unexpected- 
ness. 

Su-dq-rIf'ic,  a.  [sudor{fique,  Fr. ;  sudor  and/acio,  L.]  Pro* 
ducing  or  causing  sweat;  sweating. 

Su-dq-rIf'ic,  71.  A  medicine  promoting  sweat.  ./Srbuth- 
vot. 

|Su'DpH-otJs,  a,  [sudor,  L.]  Consisting  of  sweat, 
Browne. 

SV'dr^,*  n.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  com- 
prehending mechanics  and  laborers.  P.  Cyc, 

SDd§,  n.  pi.  Water  impregnated  with  soap;  a  lixivium  of 
soap  and  water. —  To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  in  difficulty. 

Sue,  (su)  v.  a.  [suivre,  Fr.]  [i.  sued  ;  pp.  suing,  sued.]  To 
prosecute  by  law  ;  to  gain  by  legal  procedure :  —  to  follow ; 
to  ensue. — (Falconry)  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a  hawk. — 
To  sue  out,  to  petition  for,  and  take  out  or  obtain,  as  a 
_writ  or  a  pardon. 

Sue,  v.  71.  To  beg ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition. 

Su'ENT,*  a.  Even  ;  smooth  ;  plain  ;  regular.  Jennings, 
[Provincial  in  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.] 

SO'ENT-Ly,*  ad.  Evenly;  smoothly;  regularly.  Palmer, 

fSu'lER,  71.  One  who  sues  ;  a  suitor.  Lord. 

Su'ET,  n.  [old  Fr,]  A  hard  fat  situated  about  the  loina  and 
kidneys,  as  of  the  ox  or  sheep. 

Su'^T-y,  0.  Consisting  of  suet;  resembling  suet.  Sharp. 

SDf'fer,  v.  a.  [souffi-ir.  Ft.  \  suffero,  L.]  [i.  buffered  ;  p^ 
suffering,  suffered.]  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel 
with  sense  of  pain ;  to  endure  ;  to  support ;  not  to  sink 
under;  to  be  affected  by;  to  be  acted  upon  :  —  to  allow; 
to  permit ;  to  sustain  ;  to  tolerate  -,  to  admit ;  not  to  hinder. 

StJF'FER,  y.  71,  To  undergo  pain,  inconvenience,  or  punish- 
ment ;  to  be  in  want  or  distress. 

SDf'fer-a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  suffered;  endurable; 
tolerable. 

SttF'FER-A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Tolerable ness.  ScoU. 

SOF'F?R-^-Bl,y,  ad.  Tolerably ;  so  as  to  be  endured.  AA' 
dison, 

SOf'f?r-^nce,  71.  {souffrance,  Fr.]  Pain  ;  inc;onvenience  \ 
misery  :  —  patience  ;  moderation  :  — toleration  ;  permis- 
sion ;  not  hinderance. 

SDf'f?R-er,  71.  One  who  suflTers  or  endures ;  one  who  per- 
mits or  allows. 

S&f'f?r-In&,  n.  Act  of  enduring  ;  distress  ;  pain  sat 
fered 

S0f'f?r-1ngi-ly,  ad.  With  pain  or  suffering. 

BVF-FICE',  (suf-fiz')  [suf-fiz',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm, 
si^f-f is',  K.  —  See  Sacrifice.]  «.  n.  {^su^re,  Fr. ;  «iJ^ct«, 
Ii.]  [t.  SUFFICED  ;  pp.  sufficing,  sufficed.]  To  V 
enough  ;  to  be  sufficient ;  to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  puL 
po*. 
I  SVF-FICE',  (syf-fiz')  V.  a.  To  satisfy ;  to  be  aufiicient  for. 
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PVF-fF'c  ?wrE,*  (suf  f Ish'ena)  n.  Sufficiency.  JVatts.  [K.] 

BvF-Fl"ciEN-cy,  Csuf-fish'eii-s§)  n.  [suffi^ancBt  Fr.J  State 
of  being  sufficient ;  state  uf  being  adtsquate  to  the  end 
proposed  ;  qualification  ;  competence  j  enough  ;  supply 
equal  to  want ;  d   .quacy. 

BVF-rI"cii?NT,  (sij.-nsh'?nt)  a.  [suffisantj  Ft.  ;  9a^eiens, 
L.]  Equal  to  an  end;  adequate;  enough;  competent; 
not  deficient ;  qualified  by  fortune  or  otherwise. 

BvP-Fl"ci:gHT-i.y,  (syf-f  i8h'?nt-l§)  ad.  To  a  sufficient  de- 
gree. 

BVF-F19'(NG,*  (ayf-fiz'ing)  p.  a.  Affording  enough. 

BVF-Fig'iNG-NESS,*  (saf-fiz'ing-nds)  ti.  The  quality  of 
being  sufficient,  or  of  affording  satisfaction.  Coleridge. 

\S&F'Fi-;fAJVC£,  (suf'f?-zius)  n.   [Fr.]    Excess ;  plenty. 


B&f'fIx,*  n.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  an  affix.  P.  Cyc. 

BVF-FIX',*    v.  a.    [i.  SUFFIXED  ;  pp.  SUFFIYINQ,  3UFFIXED.] 

To  add,  as  a  letter  or  syllable.  Smart. 

fSVF-FLAM'f-NATE,  V.  a.  [si0aminOf  L.]  To  stop  ;  to  stay ; 
to  impede.  Barrow. 

tSVF-FLATE',  w.  a,  [*i(^o,  L.J  To  blow  up.  Bailey. 

Cvf-fla'tiqN)  n.  [sufflatioj  h.]  Act  of  blowing  up.  Coles. 

giJF'Fp-CATE,  V,  a.  [smffbguer^  Fr. ;  suffoco,  L.]  [i.  suffo- 
cated ;  -pp.  suffocatinq,  suffocated.]  To  choice  by  ex- 
clusion or  interception  of  air ;  to  stifle ;  to  smother. 

tSOF'Fp-CATE,  a-  Cboked  ;  suffocated.  Sliak. 

BDF'F4?-CA'T-iNe,*p.  a.  Tending  to  suffocate;  stifling. 

SDf'fq-cat-ing-lv,*  ad.  So  as  to  suffocate. 

BOf-fo-ca'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  suffocating;  state  of 
being  suffocated  ;  a  choking. 

6Df'fq-ca-tIve,  o.  Tending  to  suffocate  or  choke.  Ar- 
buthnot, 

Svf-f6s'siqn,  (suf-f  osh'un)  n.  {suffoasio^  L.]  Act  of  un- 
dermining. Bp.  HaU. 

BCf'FR^-GAn,  n.  [mffragantj  Fr. ;  suffiraganeua^  L.]  A 
bishop,  considered  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan,  as 
every  bishop  is  said  to  be  a  ai^agan  relatively  to  the 
archbishop  of  bis  province  ;  an  assistant  bishop,  or  one 
who  is  not  a  metropolitan.  Barlow. 

SCf^FR^-g-Xn,*  a.  Subordinate;  assisting:  —  applied  only 
to  a  bishop  as  assisting  his  metropolitan.  Ash. 

SDf'fe^-gXn-shIp,*  n.  The  station  of  suffragan.  Fvl- 
hr 

tSDF'FRA-Q-ANT,  u.  lauffragansj  h.}  Assisting;  suffragan. 
Bp.  Hail. 

fSOF'FR^-GX.NT,  n.  An  assistant;  a  suffragan.  Bp,  Tay- 
lor. 

fSDF'FR^-OATE,  V.  It,  [su^agory  L.]  To  vote  with  ;  to 
agree  with.  Hale. 

fSOF'FRA-Q^A-TpR,  n.  [suffragatorj  Ia,]  A  favorer ;  a  help- 
er by  vote.  Bp.  Felton. 

Si5F'FR^9^E,  n,  [Fr. ;  suffra^um,  L.J  A  vote ;  a  vote  at  an 
election  ;  the  right  of  votmg ;  voice  given  on  a  contro- 
verted point;  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in  prayer. 

fSvF-FRAG'JN-oDs,  a,  [sv^-agOj  L.]  Of  the  knee-joint  of 
beasts,  Browne. 

SVF-frO'tj-cose,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  plant  that  is  not 
properly  a  shrub  nor  an  herbaceous  plant,  as  the  lavender. 
Brande. 

BVF-FRtl'T|-coOs,*  a.  Shrubby  underneath;  partly  shrub- 
by ;  suffruticose.  STiiart. 

SvF-FU'M(-GATE,*  v.  a.  [i.  suffumiqated  ;  pp.  suffumi- 
GATi  NO,  SUFFUMIQATED.]  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  under 
or  within.  Smart. 

BVF-FU-Ml-GA'TipN,  ».  [Fr. ;  BuffumigOj  L.]  Act  of  suffu- 
migating.  Bacon. 

tSVF-FU'M|9^E,  (suf-fii'mij)  n.  [siiffumigo,  L.]  A  medical 
fume.  Harvey, 

SVF-FU§e',  (syf-fuz')  V.  0.  [stiffasust  L.]  [i,  suffused  ;  pp. 
SUFFUSING,  SUFFUSED.]  To  Spread  over  with  something 
expansible,  as  with  a  vapor  or  a  tincture. 

ByF-FU'SlQN,  (suf-fu'zhyn)  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  suffusing  ; 
that  which  is  suffused. 

st'Fiy*  n.;  pi.  S&'Fl?.  A  sort  of  contemplative,  oriental 
Mussulman  monk,  devoted  to  a  contemplative  life:  — 
written  also  Sofi,  De  Sacy.    See  Sofi. 

BtT'FJ^M,*  71.  Brande.  See  Sofism. 

BtJG,  ».  [sugo^  L.]  A  small  kind  of  worm.  Walton. 

BOg'AK,  (shiig'girj  n.  [sucre,  Pr. ;  saccar^  Ar.]  A  sweet  sub- 
stance ;  a  constituent  of  many  plants,  but  esp(^cial]y  the 
native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by  pressing  out 
the  juice  and  evaporating  it:  —  a  term  applied  to  some 
chemical  substances,  as  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  milk. 

BOg'AR,  (shug^^r)  V.  a.  [t.  suoared  ;  pp.  suqarino,  buo- 
ABED.]  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar ;  to  sweeten. 

BOg'ar,*  (shug'^r)  a.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  sugar. 
Scott. 

BOg'AR-ba'k?r,*  (shflg'^r-)  n.  A  manufacturer  of  sugar. 
Johnson, 

BOg'ar-cXn'bv,  (shfig'^ir-)  ti.  Candy  made  of  sugar;  sug- 
ar candiea  or  crystallized. 

lOo'^R-CANE,*  (shflg'^r-)  71.  A  saccharine  reed,  or  cane, 
from  which  sugar  is  obtained.  McOulloch, 


SOg'ar  ^SOse,""  (sh&gV-bdils)  n.  A  Bi  ise  for  mahiRgcr 

refining  sugar.  Ency, 
SGa'^K-ijItsSy*  (shUg'^TA&s)  a.   Having  no  sugar.    Coio- 

per. 
S0g'ak-l5af,*  (shftg'gir-iaf)  n,  A  conical  mass  or  loaf 

of  refined  sugar.  Knox. 
SOg^^R-MA-ple,*  (shfig'^r-)  ti.  A  tree  from  whose  enf 

sugar  is  made.  Crabb. 
SOg'ar-mIll,*  (shfig'^r-mH)  tu  A  mill  for  making  sugar 

Ure, 
SOg'ar-PF-L£ad,*  7t.  An  acetate  of  lead.  Smart. 
SOg'a^r-plOm,*  n,  A  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Maunder. 
SOg'ar-v,  (shdgV-?)  «•  Sweet ;  tasting  of  sugar ;  fond  of 

sugar. 
Sv-|j>^£s'c:ent,  cf.  [augeo,  I*]  Enabling  to  suck  ;  sucking 

Foley. 
||SVG-5^fiST^  (sug-j§st'  or  s^d-jSstO  [sug-jSst',  fV.  P.  J,  F, 

R.  Wb. ;  si^d-jSst',  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm."]  v,  a.  [suggero,  sug* 

gestUVly  L.]    [i.  BUOGE9TEU  ;  pp.  SUaOESTITTO,  SUGGESTED.] 

To  hint ;  to  mtimate  ;  to  insinuate  good  or  ill ;  to  alluda 
to ;  to  refer  to ;  to  glance  at.  [fTo  seduce ;  to  inform 
secretly.  SAaft.] 

IISvg-9^£st'er,  n.  One  who  suggests. 

IISVG-^EST'lpN,  (syg-jSst'yun)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suggesting; 
thing  suggested  ;  hint ;  intimation  ;  msinuation. 

{{SVG-(j^£s'TlVE,'^  a.  Making  suggestion.  Abp.  TVhately. 

|SDg'9^|L,  v.  a.  [suggillo,  L.]  To  defame.  Abp.  Parker. 

tSDG'piL-LATE,  (sug'je-lat)  v.  a.  [suggillo,  L.]  To  beal 
black  and  blue  ;  to  make  livid  by  a  bruise.  Wiseman, 

tStiG-<2^|L-LA'TlON,  n,  A  black  and  blue  mark  ;  a  bruise. 

Su';-ci-DAL,'*' a.  Relating  to  suicide;  partaking  of  suicid* 
Brit,  Cnt. 

Su'l-Cl-D^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  suicidal  manner.  Faber. 

Su'i-ciDE,  v-  [svicidium,  L.]  The  slayer  or  slaying  of 
one's  self ;  self-murder  ;   a  self-murderer. 

Su-j-ctD'j-c^L,*  a.  Suicidal.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Sv'i  f^&JV'ER-ISt*  [L.]  (Logic)  "  Of  his  or  its  own  kind." 
Jenyns. 

fSu'iL-L^pE,  (su'^-I^ij)  71.  [souillagef  Fr.]  Drain  of  filth 
Wotton. 

Su'iNG,*p.  from  Sue.  See  Sue. 

fSu'lNG,  71.  [suery  Fr.]  Act  of  soaking  through.  Bacon. 

Suit,  (sut)  n.  [suites  Fr.]  A  set  of  the  same  kind  ;  a  set  o| 
things  correspondent  to  each  other  *,  as,  a  suit  nf  clothes: 
—  a  prayer;  petition;  request;  courtship;  pursuit:  — 
consecution  ;  series;  retinue  ;  suite.  [See  Suite.]  — 
[Law)  A  prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal  ;  as, 
a  civil  suit ;  a  criminal  suit ;  an  action.  —  Snit^ovetmntf  a 
covenant  to  sue  at  a  certain  court. —  Suit~court,  the  court 
to  which  attendance  is  owed. —  Suitrservicej  duty  of  feu- 
datories to  attend  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Suit,  (sQt)  v,  a.  [i.  suited  ;  pp.  suiting,  suited.]  To  fit; 
to  adapt  to;  to  be  fitted  to;  to  become;  to  answer;  tc 
serve.  Dryden.  [To  dress ;  to  clothe.  SAo/c] 

Suit,  v,  n.  To  agree ;  to  accord.  Mdton. 

SuiT-A-BlL'l-Ty,*7(,  Suitableness.  Ec.  Rev.  [R,] 

Suit'^-ble,  (su'tii-blj  a.  Fit;  apt;  meet;  becommg^ 
agreeable. 

Suit'A-ble-n£ss,  n.  Fitness  ;  agreeableness. 

Suit'a-bL¥,  ad.  Agreeably  ;  according  to. 

Suite',*  (swet)  [swet,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Stb,]  n,  [Fr,]  Conso- 
cution  ;  series  ;  a  train  of  followers  ;  regular  set ;  retinue ; 
company.  Sidney.  See  Suit. 

Suit'qr,  (sti'tuir)  n.  One  who  sues  ;  a  petitioner ;  a  sup- 
plicant ;  a  wooer ;  a  lover  ;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

SOit'ress,  7u  a  female  supplicant.  Rowe. 

St^ii'CATE,*  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  surface  deeply  impressed 
with  parallel  lines  or  furrows.  Brande. 

St)L'CAT-¥D,  a.  [sulcusy  L.]  Furrowed.  Woodward. 

SDlk,  V.71.  To  be  discontented  ;  to  be  sullen  ;  to  be  morosA 
Todd. —  To  have  Vie  sulksj  to  be  sullen.  [Colloquial.] 

SOl'ki-LV,  ad.  In  a  sulky  manner ;  morosely. 

SDl'ki-n£ss,  7t.  Silent  sullenness  ;  moroseness.   Gray, 

SDl'kYi  <>•  Discontented  ;  silently  sullen  ;  morose  \  sullen 

SDL'Ky,*  n.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person 
drawn  by  one  horse.  W,  Ency, 

tSDLL,  71.  A  plough.  Ahiswortli, 

SOl'len,  a.  Isolus.,  L.]  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  mo. 
rose  ;  splenetic  ;  obstinate  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  heavy  , 
dull :  —  mischievous ;  malignant.  Dryden. 

fSDli'L^N,  V.  a.  To  make  sullen.  Feltham, 

SDi.'LEN-z<y,  ad.  In  a  sullen  manner ;  gloomily. 

SDi.'Ij:en-n£ss,  ju  State  of  being  sullen  ;  moroseness. 

SDi.'i.je:n^,  n.  pi.  Morose  temper  ;  gloominess.  Shak. 

ISOl'li-AGE,  71,  {sovillagey  Pr.]  Pollution  ;  filth  ,  stain  of 
dirt ;  foulness.  Wotton.  —  Written  also  sullage  and  suliage 

StJL'Ly,  V,  a.  [souiUer,  Fr.j  [i.  sullied  ;  pp.  suLLvma 
sullied.]  To  soil ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  dirt;  to  spot. 

SOl'ly,  71.  Soil ;  tarnish ;  spot.  ShaJt. 

SDl'ph^lTE,*  n.  (Chem.  &  Mm,)  A  salt  formed  of  Bulpna< 
ric  acid  and  an  oxidized  base.  Ure. 

Svl-phXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  sulphate.  Brande, 

SDl'phite,*  n.  A  salt  compounded  nf  sulphurous  acid  an! 
an  oxidized  base.  Ure. 
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§5L'l»Hp-sAi.T,*  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  Halt  *vith  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ure. 

SGl-ph9-sj-nXp'|-s,(ne,*7i.  (Ckem.)  A  cry?taUizable  aub- 
fitance  obtained  from  rauatard-seed.  Brande. 

SDl'phvr,  (ettl'fur)  n.  [L.]  A  yellow,  brittle  mineral  prod- 
uct, most  abundant  in  volcanic  regions  ;  brimstone. 

BDl'phv-RATE,  a.  [sulphuratTtSy  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
sulphur ;  of  the  color  of  sulphur. 

SOl/phv-rate,*  t).  a.  [u  sulphurated;  pp.  bulphubat- 
iNG,  SULPHURATED.]  To  combiue  with  sulphur}  to  anoint 
with  sulphur.  SmarL^ 

SOl-phv-Ra'tiqw,  ji.  [siUphuratiOy  L.]  Act  of  sulphurating 
or  anointing  with  sulphur.  BenUey.  Act  of  bleaching  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

BVL-PHU'rj^-oDs,  i  a,  [s^tlphureus,!,.]  Relating  to  sulphur  ; 

BOl'phvk-oOs,  I  containing  sulphur;  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

f3uL-PHtJ'RE-oOs-Lv,  ad.  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

BvL-PHu'RE-oGs-Niss,  fi.  State  of  being  sulphureous. 

SOl'phv-r£t,*  n,  {Ckem.)  A  combination  of  sulphur  with 
an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal,  having  no  sensible  properties 
of  an  acid.  Braiide, 

SDL'PHV-R2T-TED,*a.  Holding  sulphur  in  solution.  Grande. 

8VI*-PHU'RIC,*  [syl-fS'rjk,  EhLvglisony  Sillman;  siil'fiir-ik, 
Wb.  Maunder  i  sul-fur'jk,  Sm.]  a.  Relating  to  or  derived 
from  sulphur. —  Sulphuric  acid^  called  also  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
an  acid  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  having  58  parts  of 
oxygen  and  42  of  sulphur.  Brande. 

StJL'PHVB-woRT,  (sHI'ftir-wurt)  n.  A  plant ;  hog's  fennel. 

SDl'phVR-V,  a.  Partaking  of  sulphur;  sulphurous.  Ih-aytun. 

BOl'tan,  71,  [Arab.]  The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  emperor, 
c^led  by  Europeans  the  Oraiid  Sultan,  and  Grand  Seignior^ 
but  whose  peculiar  title  is  Padishah. — Oriental  pronuncia- 
tion, stLl-t^n'. 

BVL-TA'NA,  or  SvL-tX'n*,  [sul-ta'n?,  S.  PT.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  i 
sul-tSl^n?,  Jo.  K.'\n,  The  wife  or  consort  of  the  sultan. 

SD£.'T^N-i:ss,  n.  Same  as  suUana, 

BDl't+pt-FloW-^r,*  n.  A  plant  and  flower.  Smart. 

BvIi-tXn'ic,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  sultan  ;  imperial.  Bell. 

tSOL'TAN-Ry,  n.  An  eastern  empire.  Bacon, 

SCl'tVn-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  sultan.  Byron.  [heat. 

SOi.'trj-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sultry,  or  cloudy,  damp 

SGii'TRV,  a.  Hot  and  close  ;  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist  or  damp. 

BtSJ&jV.a.  [sommerj  Ft.]  [i.  summed  ; pp.  summiwg,  summed.] 
To  compute  ;  to  collect  particulars  into  a  total ;  to  cast 
up;  to  comprise  ;  to  comprehend.  —  {Falconry)  To  have 
feathers  Aill  grown. 

SDm,  n.  [summaj  L. ;  sommBy  Fr.l  The  whole  of  any  thing; 
the  aggregate  of  many  particulars  ;  a  quantity  of  money  ; 
amount :  —  compendium  ;  abridgment :  —  height ;  com- 
pletion :  — a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

BO'mXiBH,  (shd'raak  or  sti'mak)  [su'ralk,  K.  R. ;  su'raSk  or 
.  ehil'm9.k,  Sm.;  shu'ni^k,  fVb.]  n.  [sumac  or  sumach^  Ft.] 
A  large  shrub,  of  the  genus  rhus ;  a  powder  of  its  leaves, 
peduncles,  &c.,  used  in  medicine,  dyein;;,  and  tanning. 

By-MA'TRAN,*  n.  A  native  of  Sumatra.  Murray. 

SOm'L^ssJ  a.  Not  to  be  computed.  Skak. 

SDm'ma-ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  summary  manner;  briefly. 

SOm'MA-ry,  a.  [sovimaire^  Ft.]  Short;  brief;  compendious; 
comprehensive  ;  succinct ;  laconic. 

SDm'MA-ry,  n.  A  comprehensive  abridgment,  comprising 
the  heads  and  subdivisions  of  a  work  ;  a  compendium; 
abstract. 

SDm'Mer,  Ti.  One  who  casts  up  an  account ;  a  reckoner. 

e^M'MBR,  n.  [sumery  Sax. ;  somer,  D.]  The  warm  season  of 
the  year,  ccmprising  June,  July,  and  August.  —  Astronom- 
ically considered,  summer  begins  at  the  summer  solstice, 
with  the  longest  day,  about  June  21  or  22,  and  ends  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  about  September  92.  —  (.^rclt.)  A 
large  piece  of  timber  supported  by  piers  ;  the  principal 
beam  of  a  floor. 

SOm'mer,  v.  n.  [i.  SUMMERED  ;  pp.  summering,  summered.] 
To  pass  the  summer. 

BOm'mer,  ?'.  a.  To  keep  through  the  summer.       [.Sddison. 

SGm'MER  *  a.  Relating  to  summer;  as,  ^^mimmer  fruits." 

SOm'mer  colt,*  n  The  undulating  state  of  the  air,  near 
the  ground,  when  heated.   Smart. 

BtJM'M^R-FAL-LOW,*  w.  a.  To  plough  and  let  lie  fallow 
for  a  time,  as  land.  Knowles. 

SCm'mer-fXl-low,*  a.  Lying  bare  in  summer.  Loudon. 

80M'MER-HoOsE,n.  A  country-house  for  passing  the  sum- 
mer ;  a  pleasure- house  m  a  garden.  Watts. 

SDm'MER-sAult,  j  n.  A  hiyh  leap,m  which  the  heels  are 

S0m'mer-9£t,  S  thrown  over  the  head,  ffadibras.  See 
Somerset. 

SDm'mer-stYr,*w.  a.  To  plough  land  that  it  maybe  fal- 
low in  summer  ;  to  summerfallow.  jSsh. 

SOm'mist,  n.  One  who  forms  an  abridgment.  Dering. 

BDM'MJT,  n.  [summitasy  L.]  The  highest  point ;  the  top ; 
the  utmost  height. 

BGm'MJT-lEss,*  a.  Having  no  summit.  H.  Taylor. 

BGM'MIT-Lfiv-Elj,*  n.  The  highest  level;  the  highest  of  a 
fleries  of  elevations  over  which  a  canal  or  water-course  ia 
carried   Ifayioard. 


tS»^Tff'MJT  V,  n.  [summitaay  L.]  Top;  summit.  9a^fL 

^Dm'MQN,  v.  a,  [»u.mmoneo.  L.J  [i.  sumhoiyed  ;  pp.  suuuoR 
iNO,  SUMMONED. J^  Tu  Call  wlih  authority ;  to  cite  ;  to  bid 
to  invite  ;  to  excite;  to  call  up. 

SDm'MON-^r,  n.  One  who  cites  ;  one  who  summons. 

SDm'mqn^!,?!.  , -pi.  SUMMONSES.  Acall  of  authority (Law) 

A  writ  commanding  a  sheriff  to  warn  a  person  to  appeal 
in  court  tu  answer  a  complaint  made  against  him ;  a  cit^ 
tion.  [nelL 

SiyafMi^ia  B5'Nj/aty*  [L.]  "The  greatest  good."  Macdotif 

SdMP'T:^R,  (sum't^r)  n.  [sommiery  Fr. ;  somaro.  It,]  A  horsa 
or  mule  that  carries  the  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  of  aq 
army  or  company. 

SfiMP'TER,*  a.  Noting  a  horse  or  mule  that  cairies  neces- 
saries, as  of  an  army.  Enq/. 

tSDMP'TiON,  (sura'shyn)  n.  [sumptusf  L.]  The  act  of  tak- 
ing. Bp,  Taylor. 

StJMPT'v--6--RYi  (siimt'y\i-gi-re)  a.  [aumptaarinis,  L.]  Rela^ 
ing  to  expense  ;  regulating  the  cost  of  living. —  Sumptuary 
lawsy  laws  intended  to  restrain  the  expenditure  of  citi- 
zens. 

StJMPT-v-6s'j-T¥,  (sumt-yi;-S8'?-t?)K.  Expensiveness  ;  cost- 
liness; sumptuousness.   Raleigh.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev.  [r,] 

SOmpt'v-oDs,  (sumt'yii-us)  a.  [sumptuosusy  from  samptiLa, 
h.]  Costly  ;  expensive  ,  splendid  ;  luxurious. 

SDMPT'v-oDs-Ly,  (sGmt'yy-u3-l§)  ad.  Expensively;  splen- 
didly. 

SDmpt'V-oDs-n£ss,  (sumt'yy-Sa-nes)  n.  Expensiveness. 

SDn,  n.  [sunno,  Goth.;  sunna^  sunne.  Sax.]  The  luminary 
that  makes  the  day ;  the  central  body  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, about  which  all  the  planets  and  comets  revolve,  and 
by  which  their  motions  are  regulated  and  controlled :-  - 
radiation  from  the  sun: — a  sunny  place:  —  any  thing 
eminently  splendid  or  conspicuous. —  Under  the  sun,  ia 
the  world  ;  —  a  proverbial  expression.  Eccl. 

SDn,  V,  a.  [L  sunned  ;  pp.  sunnino,  sunned.]  To  expose  to 
the  sun,  or  to  the  sun's  warmth  ;  to  insolate. 

SDn'beaM,  n.  A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

SDn'beat,  (siin'bet)  a.  Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun 

SDn'beat-en,*  (siin'b€-tn)  a.  Same  as  sunbcat.  Ash. 

SDn'bird,*  71.  A  small  bird,  of  brilliant  plumage,  that  live* 
on  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  is  allied  to  the  humming* 
bird.  P.  Cyc. 

SDn'blInk,*  n.  A  glance  or  reflection  of  the  sun.  Scott. 

SDn'-born,*  a.  Born  of  the  sun.  Hejnans.  [nesa, 

SDn'-brig-ht,  (sun'brit)  a.  Resembling  the  sun  in  brighU 

S&N'Bi]RN,D.  a.  [i.   SUNBURNT  ;  pp.  SUNBURNING,  sunburnt  ( 

To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun.  Qaudcn. 
SON'BtJRN-jNG,  n.  The  effect  of  the  sun,  particularly  upo» 

the  face.  Shak. 
SDn'burnt,  a.  Tanned ;  scorched  or  discolored  by  the  sua 
SDn'clXd,  a.  Clothed  in  radiance  ;  bright.  Milton. 
SUn'-Dart,*  n.  A  dart  or  beam  of  the  sun.  Ilemaiis. 
SDn'day,  (sHn'd?)  n.  [sunnan-dceg^  Sax.]  The  day  ancienv 

ly  dedicated  to  the  sun  : — the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  now 

the  Christian  Sabbath. 
SDn'day,*  a.  Belonging  to  Sunday  or  the  Sablmth.  Ch.  0* 
SDn'day-S£;h66l,*  n.  A  school  for  religious  instruction, 

kept  on  Sundays.  Raikes. 
SOn'D^r,  v.  a.  [(.  sundered  ;  pp.  sundering,  sundered  J 

To  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  divide. 
St)N'DER,  n.  A  severance  into  two  parts ;  as,  "  He  cuttett 

the  spear  in  sunder,^'  Psalms. 
SDn'dew,  (Bun'du)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  drosera. 
SDn'ci-^l,  71.  An  instrument  to  measure  time,  by  means  oi 

a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun. 
SDn'do^N,*  n.  Sunset.    John  Oalt.   fV.  Irving.    [A  word 

common  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States: — littt* 

used  in  England  ] 
SOn'-dried,  (sun'drid)  a.  Dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
SDn'drie§,*  71.  pZ.  Several  things  or  matters.  Maunder. 
SDn'drV,  a.  Several ;  more  than  one  or  two  j  various  j  dif 

ferent ;  divers. 
SDn'fIsh,*  71.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  diodon.  PennanL 
SDn'flo^-er,  n.  A  plant  and  large  yellow  flower;  hell- 

anthus. 
SDng,  1,  Sup.  from  Sin^,    See  Sing. 
SDkk,  (sungk)  L&.  p.  irom  Sink.    See  Sink. 
SDnk'en  *  (sangk'kn)  p.  a.  Fallen  or  pressed  down  ;  low 

SAo/c.    See  Sink. 
SOn'ljiss,  (I.  Wanting  sun;  wanting  warmth.  TTtomsou, 
SDw'LiGHT,  (sun'lit)  71.  The  light  of  tne  sun.  Milton. 
SOn'like,  a.  Resembling  the  sun.  Mh-ror  for  Mag 
SDn'lIt,*  a.  Lit  or  lighted  by  the  sun.  Qm.  Rev. 
StJN'NJ-NEss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  sunny.  Scott. 
SDn'ny,  a.  Relating  to  the  sun;  shone  upon  by  the  suuj 

exposed  to  the  sun  ;  bright  with  the  sun  ;  colored  by  ttui 

sun  ;  bright;  clear. 
S0n'pr66f,  a.  Impervious  to  sunlight.  Peele. 
SDn'bi^e,  n.  The  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  morib 

ing  :_— the  place  of  the  ris.  ng  of  the  sun  ;  the  east 
SDn'ri^-Ing,  n.  The  rising  of  the  sun  ;  sunrise. 
SDn'-scorched,*  (-skijrcht)  a.  Scorched  by  the  sun  Col^ 

ridge. 
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ID  r'SttT,  n.  Tlie  time  of  the  settinp  of  the  sun ;  the  place 
of  the  setting  of  the  sun;  close  of  the  day;  evening: 
—  the  west. 

eDN's£T-TfNG,*  n.  The  setting  of  the  sun  ;  sunset  Jlsh. 

SDn'shihe,  ju  Radiant  light  of  the  sun  ;  a  sunny  place. 

SOn'shIne,  a.  Bright  with  the  sun  ;  sunshiny.  Mortmer* 

^Dn'shin-¥,  o.  Exposed  to,  or  bright  with,  the  sun. 

SDn'stone,*  n.  {Min.)  The  adularia,  a  species  of  felspar, 
an  ornamental  stone.  Cleaveland, 

SDn'str5ke,*  n.  {JHed.)ln  Latin,  icdw  soUs.  — An  effect 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  erysipelas,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  membranes.  Hohlyiu 


own 

ability.  MacdonneU. 

6DP,  v.  a.  [souper^  Fr. ;  supan.  Sax,;  soepen^  D.]  [i.  aup- 
FED ;  pp.  SUPPING,  SUPPED.]  To  drink  by  mouthfuls; 
to  drink  by  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip :  —  to  treat  with  supper. 

3Dp,  v.  tu  [soupery  Fr.]  To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

80p,  n.  A  small  draught ;  a  mouthful  of  liquor.  Drayton. 

Su'PEH.  A  Latin  preposition,  signifying  above^  over.  —  Used 
in  composition  as  a  prefix,  denoting  abovBt  over^  or  excess. 

eC'PER-^-BLE,  rsu'p?r-5i-bl,  fV.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
sh(t^p?r-gi-bl,  S.J  a,  [superabilisj  L.]  That  may  be  over- 
come ;  surmountable ;  conquerable.  Boyle. 

Bu'P¥R-^-ELiE-pr£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  superable. 

Bu'PER-A-BLy,  ad.  So  as  may  be  overcome.  Johnson. 

BU-PER-A-BOt)ND',  U.    n.    \i.    SUFBBABOUPCDED  ;  Jjp.  SUPERA- 

BooNDiNo,  SUFERABOUNDED.]  To  abound  exceedingly ;  to 
be  exuberant ;  to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 

8u-p^r-a-boOnd'jng,*  p.  a.  Being  in  great  abundance. 
Bunyan, 

60-PER-A-BDN'D4.NCE,n.  More  than  enough  j  a  great  quan- 
tity ;  excess. 

Su-PER-^-Bt5N'D^NT,  a.  Being  more  than  enough;  exces- 
sive ;  superfluous. 

Bu-per-^-bOn'dant-lv,  ad.  More  than  sufliciently. 

BO-per-^-cId'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Acidulated  to  excess.  Smart. 

BC-PER-Xdd',  V,  a.  [superaddOy  L.]  [i.  bufebadded;  pp. 
SUPERADDING,  SUPERADDED.]  To  make  further  addition 
to;  to  add  over  and  above. 

8u-p?R-AD-Dl"TipN,  (-dish'yn)  n.  Act  of  superadding; 
that  which  is  superadded. 

fSu-PER-AD-VE'Kj-fiNT,  o.  {supcrodvenieos,  L.]  Coming  to 
or  upon  ;  coming  unexpectedly.  More. 

eu-p:?R-AN'NV-ATE,  V.  o.  [super  and  annus,  L.]  \i.  super- 
annuated ;  pp.  SUPERANNUATING,  SUPERANNUATED.]    To 

impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  life. 

fSu-P^R-AN'NV-ATE,  V.  n.  To  last  beyond  the  year.  Bacon. 

Btf-PER-iN'NV-AT-ED,*  a.  Disqualified  by  age. 

BC-PER-XN-NV-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  superannuating ;  the  state 
of-  being  superannuated. 

BV-p£rb',  a.  [superbCy  Fr. ;  superbas,  L.]  Grand  ;  pompous  ; 
lofty  ;  august;  stately  ;  magnificent ;  splendid. 

By-PERB'-LlL-y,  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 

Bv-Perb'lv".  ad.  In  a  superb  manner  ;  splendidly. 

60-P:]?R-CJiR'GO,  71.  [ifMperand  cargo.]  pi.  supercar&OES. 
A  person  or  oflicer,  in  a  merchant-ship,  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  commercial  transactions  of  the  voyage,  to 
sell  the  goods  or  merchandise,  purchase  returning  car- 
goes, &c. 

Btf-P^R-CE-Lfis'TlAL,  (-ISst'yjO  «■  [super  and  celestial.] 
Above  the  firmament ;  above  the  heavens. 

BC'per-chS.R9-e,*  n.  (JYer.)  One  figure  borne  upon  anoth- 
er. Cra^b. 

BC-PER-CHAR^^E',*  V.  a.  (Her.)  To  place  one  bearing  or  fig- 
ure upon  another.  Maunder. 

fSv-PERCH'?-R¥,  n.  [supercherie,    Fr.]  Deceit;  cheating. 


SO-PER-ctL'j-A-RY,*  a.  AJ)ove  the  eyebrows.  Smart. 

||Su-P?R-cIl'i-oDs,  or  Su-PisR-clL'loys,  [su-per-s5I'ygis, 
fF.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  su-per-sil'^-us,  P.  J.]  a.  [super- 
dlium,  L.]  Haughty  ;  lofliy  ;  dogmatical ;  dictatorial ;  ar- 
bitrary ;  despotic ;  overbearing. 

fStJ-PER-clL'j-otis-LY,  ad.  In  a  supercilious  manner. 

(fS0-P^R-ctL'i-oDs-N£ss,  n.  Haughtiness;  contemptuous- 
ness. 

Su-PER-cJL'i-nm*  n.  [L.]  pi.  su-per-cXl't-a.  (.SnaU) 
The  ridge  of  hair  above  the  eyelids  ;  eyebrow.  Ihmfflison. 

Bu-PER-cpN-cEp^TiQN,  n.  A  conception  admitted  after  an- 
other conception  ;  superfetation.  Browne. 

|flu-PER-c6N'S]E-Qu£\CE,(-k6n's§-kwens)n.  Remote  con- 
sequence. Browne. 

BO-per-cr£s'c?nce,  71.  [juper  and  crescoy  L.]  An  addi- 
tional growth.  Browne. 

Bij'PER-CRfis-CENT,*  a.  Growing  over  Something.  Johnson. 

S0-per-d6m'|  nXkt,*  71.  (Mus.)  The  sixth  key  in  the  de- 
scending scale.  Brande. 

Bu-PER-EM'i-NiSNCE,  71,  [super  and  emineoy  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing supereminent ;  superior  eminence. 

Bn~PER-£M'l-NJSN-CY,  n.  Same  as  supereminence.  .Byliffe, 

BO-P?R-Em'{-n£nt,  a.  Eminent  in  a  high  degrea 


Su-PER-£m't-n£xt-LV,  oo.  In  the  most  eminent  msnaet 
fSu-PER-£R'p-GAMT,  fl.  Supererogatory.  Staclthouse. 
Su-pi?r-£r'p-*tATEj,  V.  n.   fsMperand  erocratio^  L.]  To  df- 

more  than  duty  requires.  Cleaveland.  [rJ 
Su-PER-i£R-p-GA'TipN,  71.  Performance  of  more  than  dttr 

requires.  —  Works  of  super erogaUoUy  good  works  beyonf 

what  are  deemed  necessary  to  salvatioi* 
tSu-P?R-f;R'p-G^-TlVE,  a.  Supererogatory.  Sta^ord. 
Su-P^R-£R^p-GJ^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Exceeding  the  demands  of  dj 

ty  ;  not  required  by  duty.  Howell. 
Su-PER-Es-sfiN'Ti^L,  (-sh?l)  o.  Essential  above  others,  « 

above  the  essence  or  constitution  of  a  thing.  Ellis 
Su-p?r-£th'}-c^l,*  a.  More  than  ethical.  Bolingbroke. 
Su-P]e:r-e^-A.IjT',  v.  a.  [i.  suferexai^ted;  pp.  superexalt- 

ING,  BUPEREZALTXD.]  To  exalt  in  a  superior  degree.  Bf.r- 

row. 
Su-PER-£?-^L-TA'TipN,  71.  Superior  exaltation.  Holyda^ 
Su-p:e:r-£x'c^l-l:^nce,*    n.    Extraordinary  excellence 

SeotU 
SO-P£R-£x'c:^L-iiENT,  a.  Excellent  in  an  uncommon  dfr* 

gree. 
Su-p:ER-EX-CR£s'cEBrcE,  n.  A  superfluous  excrescence. 
Su-p?R-F^-cDH'Dj-Ty,*  71.  Superabundant  fecundity.  Pa 

ley. 
Su-p:?r-fe'tate,  ».  71,  [super  and  fatvsy  li.]  To  conceiv* 

after  conception.  Grew.  Jr.] 
Su-PER-FE-TA'TipN,  n.   (Tr.l   One  conception  following 

another,  so  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together,  but  come 

not  to  their  full  time  for  delivery  together   Bacon. 
tSu'PER-FETE,u.  7L  To  superfetate.  Howell. 
tSu'PER-FETE,r.a.Toconceiveupon  aconception.  HowelL 
Su'PEiuFlcE,  n.  [superjiciey  Fr. ;  superjicies,  L.]  Outside : 

surface ;  superficies,  Drydeji.  [r.] 
Su-P?R-Ft"ciAL,  (su-per-fish'?l)  a.  [superjiciel,  Fr.,  from 

superficiesy  L.I  Being  on  the  surface;  forming  the  surface; 

merely  covering;  not  deep;  slight;  flimsy;  shallow  ;  not 

profound;  not  learned.  —  Sitperjicial  content,  the  numbei 

of  square  inches,  feet,  fee,  contained  on  any  surface. 
Su-PER-Fl"ci^L-IST,*  71.  One  of  superficial  attainments. 

Ash. 
Su-P?r-fT-ci-Xl'j-ty,  (s5-per-f  ish-e-Sil'e-te)  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  superficial;  superficialness.  Browne. 
Su-PER-Fl"ciAL-Ly,  {-f  Ssh'gl-te)  ad.  In  a  superficial  man- 
ner; without  going  deep;  on  the  surface. 
Su-per-fI"ci^l-n£ss,  (-f  ish'^l-nSs)  n.  (duality  of  being 

superficial;  shallowness;  slight  knowledge. 
Su-per-fI"c|-a-ry,*  71.  {Law)  One  who  pays  the  quit^reni 

of  a  house  built  on  another  man's  ground.  Crabb. 
SiJ-p?R-Fl"ciE§,    (su-per-fish'^-ez  or  su-per-fish'ez)   «. 

sing.  &.  pi.  [L.]  The  exterior  face  of  any  body ;  outside  ; 

surface. _ 
Su-PER-FiNE',  a.  Eminently  fine  ;  uncommonly  fine. 
SO-PER-FlNE'N?ss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  superfine.  Scott 
■fSv-PER'FLV-?NCE,  7i.  [supGT  and  Jluo,  L.]  More  than  is 

necessary ;  superfluity.  Hammond. 
|SiJ-PER-FLu'i-T^NCE,  71.  Act  of  floating  above.  Browne, 
jSu-PER-FLu'j-TANT,  o.  [ffupeT^uitaTW,  L.]  Floating  above 

Browne, 
Su-PER-FLu'l-Ty,  7i.  [superfiuiUyYt.]  More  than  enough, 

plenty  beyond  use  ;  abundance  above  necessity;  supera- 
bundance ;  redundancy ;  excess. 
Sv-PER'flV-oOs,  a.  [super  and  JluOy  L. ;  siiperjlUy  Fr.]  Ex- 
uberant ;  excessive  ;  unnecessary  ;  needless. 
Sv-PER'FLV-oDs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  superfluous  manner.  Mor$, 
Sv-PER'flv-oCs-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  superfluous. 
fSu'PER-FL  Dx,  Ti.  [super  and  fiuxusy  L.]  That  which  exceeds 

what  is  wanted  ;  superfluity.  SAot. 
Su-P^R-FO-Lf-A'TipN,  71.   Excess  of  foliation.    Sir  Tho». 

Browne. 
Su-P?R-HU'MAN,  o.  [super  and  humanusy  L.]  Being  above 

the  nature  or  power  of  man  ;  being  above  human. 
Su-P^R-JM-PO^E',*  V.  a.  To  lay  or  impose  upon  something 

else.  Smart, 
Su-P^R-lM-PR^G-NA'TipN,  71.    [super  and  impregnation.] 

Superconception ;  superfetation.  Bailey, 
S0-p]ER-{N-ct)iH'B]^HC£,*7t.  State  of  lying  upon  something. 

Sir  E,  Brydges. 
SO-per-in-cum'BENT,  tt,  [super  and  incumbensy  L.]  Lying 

or  resting  on  something  else. 
SO-PER-IN-DIJCE',  B.  a.  [super  And  induce y  L,]  [i.  superi:*- 

DUCED;j7p.    SUPERINDUCING,    SUPERINDUCED.]     To    bring 

in  as  an  addition  to  something  else  ;  to  superadd. 

Su-PER-jN-DUCE'MijiNT,*  71,  Act  of  superinducing,  Locke. 

Su-P]ER-iN-DDc'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  superinducing-  South, 

Su-PER-JN-FU§E',*w.  a.  To  infuse  upon.  Taylor. 

Su-P?R-iN-j£c'TipN,  71.  An  injection  succeeding  another 

SO-PER-JN-SP£CT',  V.  a.  To  overlook ;  to  oversee.  Mayd^ 
man. 

StJ-PER-lN-STj-TU'TipN,  71.  {Law)  One  institution  upon  an- 
other ;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefiR« 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  admitted  by  the  pres- 
entation of  another.  tVhiskaw, 

Sf7-PER-;N-T£ND',  «.  a.  [i.  superiittended  ;  pp.  supb)i>'  ^ 
TENDING,  SUPERINTENDED.]  To  ovcrsee  ;  to  overtook  ,  % 
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Have  Che  care  or  direction  of;  to  take  charge  of;  to  di- 
rect 

*5-PER-jN-TfiN»'ENCE,   )  n.  Act  of  superintending ;  over- 

BC-P?R-lN-TfiNU']pN-CY,  j  Sight ;  direction  ;  superior  care. 

BO-P?n-iH-T£ND'¥NT,  n.  One  who  superintends;  a  di- 
rector ;  an  overseer. 

SO-p^a-IN-TfiND'EWT,  a.  Overlooking  others  with  author- 
ity; overseeing. 

B0~P]Ea-iN-TEND'ER,*  n.  One  who  superintends.  Burrows. 

80-P?R-|N-v£sT'j-TURE,*  n.  An  upper  vest  or  garment. 
Home. 

6v-PE'R{-QR,  a,  [superior^  L.  j  suph-ieWy  Fr.]  Higher  in  ex- 
cellence, rankf  dignity,  station,  or  place ;  greater;  strong- 
er ;  higher ;  preferable. 

BV-PE'Ri-qr,  n.  One  above  another  in  excellence  or  rank, 

Sv-PE-ri-6r'j-tv,  71.  State  of  being  superior ;  higher  qual- 
ity, rank,  or  station  ;  preeminence. 

Sv-PE'Ri-pR-Ly,*  of^  In  a  superior  manner.  Month.  Rev. 

*Su-P5r-la'tiqn,  71.  [superlatio,  L.J  Exaltation  of  any 
thing  beyond  truth  or  propriety.  B.  Jonaon. 

Sv-per'l^-t1ve,  a.  [awperlatifj  Fr. ;  superlativits,  L.]  Im- 
plying or  expressing  the  highest  degree ;  highest  in  de- 
gree. 

8v-per'l^-t1ve,*  n.  The  superlative  degree  of  adjectives, 
in  grammar;  a  word  expressing  the  highest  degree  of 
any  thing.  Murray, 

Sy-PiER'ii^-TXvE-Ly,  ad.  In  a,  superlative  degree  or  man- 
ner. 

Bv-PER'LA-^^VE-NJ&ss,  n.  State  of  being  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

SD-p^r-lO'n^r,  a.  [super  and  luna.']  Being  above  the 
moon  ;  not  sublunary  ;  not  of  this  world.  Pope* 

S!r-PER-LU'NA-R¥,  a.  Same  as  superlunar.  Younff. 

Su-p^r-me'd'i-^l,*  a.  Being  above  the  middle.  De  la 
Beche, 

Su-P¥R-MDN'DANE,*a.  Above  or  beyond  the  world.  Cud- 
worth. 

Su~PER-jvXc' V-Li^M^  n.  [ffuper,  and  Ger.  nagel.]  Good  li- 
quor. Dr.  King.  —  "A  cant  term,  among  topers,  of  monk 
Latin,  intended  to  mean  upon  the  nail."  JVares, 

Sv-Per'naIj,  a.  [supemus,  L.]  Being  in  a  higher  place  or 
region  ;  jelating  to  things  above  ;  celestial ;  heavenly. 

Bu-PER-NA'T^NT,  a.  [supematans,  L.]  Swimming  above. 
Boyle. 

Bu-P?R-N^-TA'TlpN,  n.  [supematAj^  L.]  The  act  of  swim- 
ming on  the  top  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

Bu-per-nXt'u-RAL,  (sQ-per-nSLt'ytj-r^l)  a.  Being  above  the 
powers  of  nature  ;  miraculous. 

BiJ-PiiiR-NAT'v-RAL-t^M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  supernat- 
ural influence,  agency,  or  power.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

80-p?r-nXt'v-RAI#-Ist,*  71.  One  who  believes  in  super- 
natural influence  or  agency.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

Bu-per-nXt-v-RAL-Is'tic,'*'  a.  Relating  to  supernatural- 
ism.  P.  Cyc. 

Bu-PER-NiT'v-R^ii-LY)  f^^-  In  a  supernatural  manner. 

fiu-PER-NXT'v-RAii-Nfiss,*  (sQ-per-nit'yy-r^l-nes)  71.  dual- 
ity of  being  supernatural.  Scott. 

BtJ-P^R-NU'lviE-RA-RV,  a,  [supemumirairej  Fr.  I  supcr  Slid 
numerus^  L.]  Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual, 
or  a  round  number ,  being  more  than  is  used  or  wanted  ; 
superfluous. 

B0-per-nu'm?-RA-ry,*  n.  A  person  or  thing  above  the 
stated,  usual,  or  required  number.  Marshall, 

fStJ-pER-PAR-Tlc'v-LAR,*  fl.  Noting  a  proportion  or  ratio 
that  gives  one  more  to  the  greater  than  to  the  less  num- 
ber; as,  1  to  3,  3  to  4.  Bailey. 

(SO-per-par'tient,*  a.  Noting  a  proportion,  when  one 
number  contains  another  once,  and  some  number  of  ali- 
quot parts  remaining,  as  one  two-thirds.  Crabb. 

fSu'PiBR'PLilNT,  71.  A  plant  growing  upon  another  plant. 
Sacon. 

fSu'PER-PtiDs,*  n.  Surplus.  Ooldsmith.    See  Surplus. 

fStJ'PER-PLtJs-AGE,  71.  [super  and  piiw,  L.]  A  surplusage. 
Fell.' 

fSu-P?R-PflN'DER-ATE,  V.  a.  [s«;7er  and  pondero,  L.]  To 
weigh  ovKr  and  above.  Diet. 

Bu'PER-po^E,*  u.  a.  (Oeol.)  To  lay  upon.  Smart. 

Su'PER-PRAi^E,  V.  a.  To  praise  beyond  measure.  Shak. 

S0-P?R-PRp-POR'TipN,  n.  Overplus  of  proportion.  Digby. 

9C-PER-PVR-GA^TipN,  n.  More  purgation  than  enough. 

flO-P¥R-RE-FLEc'TipN,  n.  Reflection  of  an  image  re- 
flected. 

StJ-PER-RE'G^L,*  fl.  More  than  regal.   JVarburton, 

flC-PER-SA'ljl-EN-cy,  71.  [super  and  saZio,  L.]  Act  of  leap- 
ing upon  any  thing.  Browne 

Bu-P5R-sa'li-£nt,*  a.  Jumping  or  leaping  upon.  SmarL 

Btf'PER-SALT,*  71.  A  salt  with  an  excess  of  acid.  P.  Cye, 

Bu-P¥R-sAt'v-rate,*  r.  a.  To  saturate  to  excess.  Ore. 

Sti-P?R-sXT-V-RA'TlpN,*7i.  Act  of  supersaturating^  Ore. 

Bu-P¥k-scrIbe',  v.  a.    [super  and  scribo^  L.J    {i.  supbr- 

gCRIBED  ;    pp.    aUPERSt-'BIBING,    SUPERSCRIBED.]    To    wHte 

or  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  outside ;  to  direct  or  address, 
BB  a  letter. 
*8u'P:i?R-scRlPT,*  n.  Superscription.  Shak, 


SO-PER-scRTp'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  superscribing;  that  whitt 
is  written  on  the  top  or  outside  ;  direction  ;  address. 

Su-p?R-sEc'v-LAR,  a.  Above  the  world  or  secular  thing» 
Bp.  Hall. 

So-p:?r-sede',  v.  a.  [super  and  sedeo^  L.]  [7.  superseded 
pp.  SUPERSEDING,  BUPERSEDED.]  To  comc  into  the  placi 
of;  to  take  the  place  of;  to  make  void  by  superior  power . 
to  set  aside ;  to  overrule. 

Su-P]SR-se' DB~la^  n.  [L.  stay  or  set  aside.]  (Law)  A  wrU 
containing  a  command  to  stay  various  ordinary  proceed- 
ings at  law. 

Su-p^r-s£n's]-BLE,'^  u.  Being  above  the  senses.  Qu. 
Rev. 

Su-per-s£ns'v-al,*  (su-per-sSn'shv-9l)  a.  Being  above  tb4 
senses ;  supersensible.  P.  Cye, 

StJ-PER-sfeR'vicE-A-Bi'E,  a.  Over-ofiicious.  Skah. 

Su-P?R-s£s'sipN,*  (su-p^r-sSsh'vn)  n.  The  act  of  supersed 
ing;  a  setting  aside.  H.  Qoulbum. 

Su-p:^R-STl"TlpN,  (su-per-stish'un)  71.  [Fr. ;  supersUtio^  L." 
A  belief  in  the  existence  of  particular  facts  or  phenomena 
produced  by  supernatural  agency,  of  which  the  existenc« 
is  not  proved  by  experience  nor  countenanced  by  revela 
tion ;  the  habit  or  act  of  ascribing  to  the  direct  or  specia 
agency  of  supernatural  power  results  which  can  be  proved 
to  proceed  from  secondary  causes  :  — spurious  or  false  re. 
ligion  or  worship ;  a  false  system  of  religion  ;  a  belief  in 
omens,  prognostics,  or  the  like :  —  over-nicety  ;  weak  cr^ 
jlulity. 

Su-P?R-sTl"TipN-IST,  71.  One  addicted  to  superstition. 

Su-P?R-stI"tiovs,  (-stish'us)  a.  [supfirstitieuxt  Fr. ;  super- 
stitiosus^  L.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  superstition 
addicted  to  superstition;  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples 
with  regard  to  religion  ;  weakly  scrupulous. 

Su-PER-STl"Tlovs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  superstitious  manner. 

Su-per-stI"tigvs-m£ss,  71.  State  of  being  superstition* 

SO-P?r-strain',  v.  a.  To  overstrain.  Bacon. 

Su-PER-strOct',  v.  a.  [ffuperstruo,  superstructus^  L.]  To 
build  upon  any  thing.  Hammond.  [R.] 

Su-PER-STROc'TipN,  7i.  A  superstructure.  Pearson. 

Su-per-strDc'tive,  a.  Built  on  something  else,  ^ota- 
mond. 

StJ-PER-STRtJcT'yRE,  (-strukt'yiir)  71.  That  which  is  bull 
upon  a  foundation  ;  an  edifice. 

Su-per-SVB-stXn'tial,  a.  More  than  substantial. 

Su-PER-st5BT'LE,  f-silt'tl)  a.  Over-subtle.  Shak. 

Su-per-rOl'pha.te,*7U  Asulphate  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
Brande. 

Su-p]ER-5Dl'phv-R£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  an  excen 
of  sulphur.  Brande. 

Su-per-t?r-rene',*  a.  Being  above  the  ground.  Smart. 

Su-P]E:R-TER-R£s'TRi-Aii,*a.  Beingabove  the  earth.  Smart 

Su-per-t6n'jc,*  71.  (Mus.)  The  second  above  the  key-note 
Brande. 

fSu-PER-VA-CA'NE-oBs,  a.  [supervacaneus^  L,]  Superflu- 
ous ;  needless  ;  unnecessary.  Howell. 

tSu-PER-wCA'NE-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Needlessly. 

fSu-PER-v^-CA^NE-oOs-Nfiss,  7i.  Needlessness.  Bailey. 

Su-PER-VENE',  V.  n.  [supervenio^  h'.]  [i.  supervened  ;  pp, 
suPERVEMNO,  SUPERVENED,]  To  come  as  an  extraneous 
addition  ;  to  form  an  accession.  Bentley. 

SiJ-P?R-VE'NJ-ENT,(i.  [superveniensy  L.]  Added;  addition- 
al. Browne.    Arising  or  coming  afterward.  Blackstone. 

Su-P?R-v£N'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  supervening.  Bp.  HdO, 

St5-P?R-Vl'§^L,*  n.  The  act  of  supervising;  supervision. 
Pope. 

Su-p^r-VI^e',  t).  a.  [super  void  visus^  L.l  [r.  supervised 
pp.  SUPERVISING,  SUPERVISED.]  To  ovcrlook  ;  to  oversee 
to  superintend  ;  to  inspect. 

fSu-PER-viSE',  n.  Supervision.  Shak. 

Su-P^R-vl^'ipN,  (-vizh'un)  71.  Act  of  supervising;  supef- 
intendence ;  inspection. 

Su-PER-vi'9PR,  71.  One  who  supervises;  an  overseer;  ai 
inspector;  a  superintendent. 

■fSu-PJER-viVE',  V.  n.  [super  and  vivo^  L.]  To  overlive  ;  t« 
outlive.   Clarke. 

SO-P|-NA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.,  from  supmo,L.]  State  of  being  »u 
pine: — the  art  or  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna.  Brande. 

Su-Pj-NA'TpR,*  n.  {AnaU)  A  muscle  which  turns  the  banil 
upwards.  Crabb. 

Sv-pine',  a.  [supinus^  L.]  Lying  with  the  fare  upward 
opposed  to  prone;  —  leaning  backwards  with  exposure  t4 
the  sun  ;  negligent ;  careless  ;  indolent ;  drowsy  ;  thought 
less;  inattentive;  listless. 

Su'PINE,  71.  [supin,  Fr. ;  supinum^  L.]  {Latin  gram.)  A  BOi* 
of  verbal  noun  derived  from  a  verb;  as,  dictum  and  dictu^ 
from  dico. 

Sy-PiNE'Ly,  od.  With  the  face  upward;  drowsily;  indi> 
lently. 

Su-pine'n:^ss,  n.  State  of  being  supine ;  drowsiness. 

tSv-PlN'l-Ty,  71.  Supineness.  Browne. 

tSOp'p^(j^E,  n.  What  may  be  supped  ;  pottage.  Hooker. 

tSDp-P^L-PA'TlpN,  n.  [sitppalpor,  L.]  Enticement.  Bpk 
Hall, 
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(Syp-pXR-A-sj-TA'TipN,  n.  [supparasitor^  L.J  The  act  of 
flattering  or  paying  servile  court  to.  3p.  Halt 

fSvp-pXRr^-slTEjtJ.  a.  To  flatter  j  to  cajole.  Dr.  Clarke. 

fSDP-PE-DA'NE-oDs,  o.  [«tft  and  pw,  L.]  Placed  underthe 
feet.  Browne. 

tSpp-pfiD'j-TATE,  ti.  a.  [suppeditOt  L.]  To  supply.  Ham- 
in  ond. 

tSyp-PfiD-j-TA'TiON.*  71   Act  of  auppeditating.  More. 

CDp'per,  n.  [aouper^'Fr.]  One  who  sups:  —  the  last  meal 
of  the  day  ;  the  evening  repast. 

BDp'f£r-l£ss,  a.  Destitute  of  supper ;  fasting  at  night. 

eOp'p^B^TllVLls,*  n.  The  time  of  eating  supper.  ^sA. 

BVP-PIjXnt',  v.  a.  [supplanter,  Fr. ;  sub  and  planta^  L.]  [i. 

SUFFLANTED  ;  pp.  SUPPLANTING,  SUPPLANTED.]    To  trip  Up 

the  heels ;  to  displace  by  stratagem }  to  turn  out ;  to  dis- 
place ;  to  overpower  j  to  set  aside. 

BDp-pl^n-ta'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  supplanting.  Todd. 

8vp-plXnt'er,  n.  One  who  supplants. 

Bvp-plXnt'ing,  n.  Act  of  displacing  or  turning  out. 

BDp'fle,  (sup'pl)  a.  [souple,  Fr.]  Pliant;  flexible;  yield- 
ing ;  compliant ;  soft ;  not  obstinate  ;  flattering ;  bending. 

SCp'PLE,  c.  a,  [i.  SUPPLED  ;  pp.  supplihg,  suppled.]  To 
make  pliant,  flexible,  or  compliant. 

(SCp'pi.e,  (siip'pl)  V,  n.  To  grow  soft ;  to  grow  pliant.  Dry- 
den. 

eOp'PLE-LY,  (sDp'pl-le)  ad.  Softly ;  pliantly.  Cotgrave. 

SOp'ple-menTj  71.  [Fr. ;  sapplementwniy  L.]  An  addition  by 
which  something  wanting  is  supplied  ;  something  added  j 
an  appendix  ;  that  which  is  wanted.  —  Supplement  of  an 
arc  is  what  it  wants  of  180  degrees. 

SDp'ple-m£nt,*  v.  a.  To  supply.  Th.  S,  Carr.  [R.J 

BOp-pi.e-m£nt'al,      I  a.   Supplying  defects  or  deficien- 

SDp-ple-m£nt'vrV,  i     cies  j  additional. 

SDp'ple-n£ss,  (siip'pl-nes)  n.  [souplesse^  Fr.]  Pliantness  j 
flexibility ;  facility, 

SOp'ple-tTve,*  a.  Supplying  J  helping.  C.  Buder. 

SDp'PLE-Tp-R¥,  a.  [suppleOf  L.]  Supplying  deficiencies; 
supplemental.   Wharton, 

SDP'PL?-Tp-Ry,  71.  [^ppletorium,  L.]  That  which  fills  up 
deficiencies.  Bp.  Taylor. 

♦SVP-PLl'^L,  71.  The  act  of  supplying;  supply.  War- 
burton. 

fSpp-PLl'^HCE,  71.  That  which  la  supplied ;  supply. 
Shak. 

SDp'pi.i-a.nt,  a.  [Fr,]  Making  supplication;  entreating; 
beseeching;  precatory;  submissive. 

BOp'pli-ant,  n.  An  humble  petitioner  ;  one  who  entreats. 

SOp'plj-^nt-lv,  ad.  In  a  suppliant  or  submissive  manner. 

S&p'pli-ant-nEss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  suppliant.  Scott. 

SOp'PLI-cXnt,  71.  [supplicansy  L.]  One  who  supplicates; 
an  humble  petitioner;  a  suppliant.  Atterbury. 

SDp'plj-cXnt,  a.  Entreating;  suppliant.  Bp.  Evil. 

StSr'PZf'CXTf*  [h.]  (Eng.  university)  A  request  or  pe- 
tition. Month.  Rev. 

SDp'pli-cate,  v.  71.  [supplier,  Fr. ;  supplico^  L.]  [i.  suppli- 
cated ;  pp.  SUPPLICATING,  SUPPLICATED.]  To  iniplore ;  to 
,  entreat ;  to  request ;  to  petition  submissively  and  humbly ; 
to  solicit ;  to  beg  ;  to  beseech ;  to  crave. 

SDp-plj-ca'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  supplicating  ;  an  humble 
petition  ;  entreaty  ;  petitionary  worship. 

SuP'PLl-CA-TpR,*  71,  One  who  supplicates.  Bp.  Hall. 

BOp'PLJ-c^-Tp-RY,  a.  Containing  supplication;  petition- 
ary. Bp.  Hall. 

SO'P-PZ.f-CA'  riTj*  n.['L.]  (Eng:  faw)  A  writ  out  of  chancery 
fur  taking  surety  of  the  peace,  when  one  is  in  danger  of 
being  hurt  in  his  body  by  another.   Whishaw. 

SVP-PLl'?R»  n.  One  who  supplies. 

Syp-PIiY',  (syp-pli')  V.  a.  [suppleo,  L. ;  supplier^  Fr.]  [i. 
•UPPLIED  ;  pp.  auppLYiNO,  SUPPLIED.]  To  fill  Up,  as  being 
deficient  or  vacant ;  to  give  something  wanted  ;  to  yield  ; 
to  afford  ;  to  serve  instead  of;  to  furnish ;  to  provide ;  to 
contribute ;  to  administer. 

ayP-PLY',  n.  Relief  of  want;  the  thing  supplied;  suffi- 
ciency.— pL  A  sum  granted,  or  extraordinary  grants  made 
by  a  congress  or  parliament,  to  defray  the  curreitt  expenses 
of  government. 

rSVP-PLY'ANT,*  a.  Auxiliary  ;  suppletory,  SAoft. 

(Svp-PLy'ment,?!.  Prevention  of  deficiency.  ShaJc. 

BVP-POK.T',  V.  a,  [supporter^  Fr. ;  sopportare^  It.]  [i.  sup- 
ported ;  pp.  SUPPORTING,  supported.]  To  sustaiu ;  to 
prop ;  to  bear  up ;  to  endure  without  being  overcome ;  to 
endure;  to  bear;  to  uphold;  to  stay;  to  favor;  to  sec- 
ond; to  forward;  to  maintain;  to  countenance  ;  to  nur- 
ture |  to  cherish. 

SyP-PORT',  71.  [Fr.]  Act  or  power  of  supporting ;  state  of 
being  supported  ;  that  which  supports  ;  countenance;  fa- 
vor; defence;  prop:  maintenance;  supply. 

tiVP-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  [Pr.]  That  may  be  supported  ;  endur- 
able|  sufferable;  tolerable. 

Bvp-port'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  tolerable. 

Svf-port'a-blY}'''  a<2.  In  a  supportable  manner.  Allen. 

bvp-PORT':^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  supports ;  a  prop ;  main- 


tainer ;  defender.  — pi.  (Her.)  Figures  placed  on  each  suit 
of  a  shield. 

ISvp-PORT'fOl,  a.  Abounding  with  support.  Mirror  fo» 
Mag. 

SyP-PORT'LEsa,*  a.  Destitute  of  support.  Miltoiu 

fSvP-PORT'MENT,  71.  Support.  Wotton. 

Syp-PO^'A-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  supposed.  Haaimond, 

Syp-PO^'Al-j  «•  Supposition.  Shak.  [R.] 

Syp-PO^E',  (s^p-p5z')  Vt  a,  [supposer^  Fr^  supponOj  L  ]  f* 
sdpfosed;  pp.  sOFFosiWQ.  SUPPOSED.]  To  lay  down  with- 
out proof  as  a  foundation  of  an  argument ;  to  advance  by 
way  of  illustration  ;  to  admit  without  proof ;  to  imagine  j 
to  believe  without  examination  ;  to  require  as  previous, 
to  make  reasonably  supposed  ;  to  conceive ;  lu  apprehend  \ 
to  think  ;  to  deem. 

tSyP-POSE',  n.  Supposition.  Shak. 

Svp-po^'er,  n.  One  who  supposes. 

SDP-Pp-§I"TipN,  (sup-pQ-zlsh'vn)  n.  [Fr.]  Ac  of  suppos< 
ing ;  the  thing  supposed ;  conjecture  ;  surmise  ;  thought; 
guess;  hypothesis;  imagination  yet  unproved. 

SCP~Pp-!^l"TipN-AL,(-zlsh'un-9l)a.  Implying  supposition; 
hypothetical.  Sovth, 

SVP-P5^f-Tl''Tloys,  (-tlsh'us)  a.  [suppositus^  supposititiaa 
L.]  Put  by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging  tn 
another;  not  genuine;  counterfeit;  supposed;  imaginary 
not  real.  Addison, 

SvP-P5^-;-TX"Tioys-LV,  (-tish'i^s-Ie)  ad.  In  a  supposititioul 
manner.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SvP-p5^-;-Tl''TI0ys-N£ss,  (-tXsb'us-)  n.  State  of  being  su[k 
posititious. 

SVP-p5§'i-t1ve,  a.  Including  a  supposition.  Chillingworth, 

Svp-p6§'j-tIve,  71.  That  which,  or  a  word  which,  notes  of 
implies  supposition^  as  if.  Hands. 

Svp-p5§'j-tIve-lv,  ad.  Upon  supposition.  Hammond. 

SVP-p6§'j-TQ-B¥,  n.  [suppositoircj  Fr. ;  suppositoriu'mf  It.} 
(Med.)  A  kind  of  solid  clyster.  ArbuthnoU 

fSuP-PO^'VRE,*  (syp-po'zhyr)  n.  Supposition  ;  hypotfaesia 
Hudihras. 

SyP-PRfiSS',  V.  a,     [supprimo^    suppreasusj   L.]     [i.    sup- 

PRESSED  ;    pp.    SUPPRESSING,    SUPPRESSED.]     To    CrUSh  J   tO 

overpower;  to  subdue: — to  restrain  from  disclosure;  to 
repress  ;  to  put  down  ;  to  stifle ;  to  smother ;  to  conceal  j 
not  to  tdl ;  to  keep  in. 

Syp-PR£s'sipN,  (sup-prSsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  suppression  L.]  Act 
of  suppressing;  that  which  is  suppressed  ;  concealmentj 
omission  ;  prevention  of  publication. 

Syp-PR£ss'}VE>  a.  Tending  to  suppress ;  concealing.  Sei> 
ard, 

Syp-PR^ss^R,  n.  One  who  suppresses  or  conceals. 

SOp'py-RATE,  V.  a.  [pus,  puris^  L. ;  suppurer,  Fr.]  [i»  sur* 
FUBATED  ;  pp.  SUPPURATING,  suppuRATEB.]  To  bring  tc 
suppuration  ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  in  a  sore. 

SOp'py-RATE,  V.  n.  To  generate  or  form  pus. 

SDP-py-RA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suppurating ;  the  procesi 
by  which  pus  or  matter  is  formed  in  tumors  ;  pus. 

SDp'py-R^L-TlVEjO.  [suppuratif^Tt.']  Digestive ;  generating 
matter.  Sherwood. 

SDp'py-RA-TlVE,  71.  A  suppurating  medicine.  Wiseman. 

|StJp-py-TA'Tippr,  n,  [Fr. ;  supputo,  L.]  Reckoning;  ac- 
countj  calculation ;  computation.  Holder. 

■fSyp-PUTE',  V.  a.  [supputOj  L.]  To  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

Su'Pii4if  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition,  being  another  form  ol 
super  J  signifying  above  or  before ; —  used  in  composition. 

Su-PRA-CBE-TA'cEoys,*  (-shus)  fl.  ( Ocol)  Applied  to  cer- 
tain rocks,  or  strata,  lying  above  chalk  ;  called  also  tertianf 
strata,  Brande. 

Su-PRA-lap-sa'rj-j^n,  n.  One  of  the  more  rigid  class  ol 
Calvinista,  who  hold  that  the  fall  of  Adam  and  all  ita 
consequences  were  predestinated  by  God,  from  all  elei^ 
nity:  —  opposed  to  5u&/ap9aria7u    See  Sublapsarian. 

Su-PRA-LAF-SA^Rj-^rr,  o.  [supra  and  lapsus,  L.]  Relating 
to  Supralapsarianism. 

Su-pra-lap»sa'rj-an-1§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  ol 
the  Supralapsarians.  Mackintosh. 

SC-PRA-LXp'sa-RY,  a.  Same  as  Supralapsarian.  [r.] 

Su-PRA-mDn'dane,  a.  [svpra,  L.,  and  mundane.]  Above  th9 
world.  HallywelU 

Su-PRA-NXT'y-RAL-IsT,*  71.  The  same  as  supematuralist 
Braiide. 

Su-pra-nXt-V-RAL-Xs'tic,*  a.  Super  naturalistic.  P.  Cye. 

SO-pra-or'bi-tal,*  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Smart. 

Su-pra-vDl'g-ar,  a.  Above  the  vulgar.  Collier.  [R.] 

Sv-pr£m'a-cv,  w.  State  of  being  supreme  ;  highest  place  j 
highest  authority.—  Oath  of  supremacy ,  an  oath  by  whicD 
the  king  of  England's  supremacy,  in  religious  aflTairs,  ia 
acknowledged,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  pope. 

Sv-preme',  a.  [supremus,  li.]  Highest  in  dijrnjty ;  highest 
in  authority  ;  highest  in  power  j  —  used  chiefly  of  intellec- 
tual or  political  elevation  :  —  highest;  most  excellent. 

Sy-PREME'LV,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 

SifR,  [Fr.]  A  prefix  from  the  French,  contracted  from  supra, 
and  signifying,  in  composition,  upon,  or  over  and  abone, 

tSUR-AD-Dr'TipN,  71.  Something  added  to  the  name.  Shak 

Su'ral,  a.  [sura,  L.]  Relating  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
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WVr^NCE,  (sha',^nf)n.  Security     assurance.  Shak. 

Bl  R'BASE,  n.  (^rck.)  A  cornice,  or  otries  of  mouldings,  on 
lie  top  of  the  base  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  Sec  Francis. 

Bt  R'BASED,  (sUr'bast)  a.  [surbaiasij  Fv.]  Having  a  surbase 
)r  moulding.  Oray. 

*^;r-BATE',  w.  a.  Csolbatu^  Fr.l  [i.  surbatud;  pp.  surba.t- 
iNQ,  suKBAT£D.]  To  bruise  the  feet  with  travel  j  to  har- 
ass. Clareitdon. 
gVK-BEAT',  V.  a.  Same  as  surbate.  Bp.  Hall 

|Bvb,-b£t',  p.  Surbated ;  bruised.  Spenser. 

fSLIR-C£AS£',  (syr-dSs')  V.  lu  [aur  and  cesser^  Fr. ;  cmm,  L.] 
[t.  suRcfiASKo;  pp.  scracEAaiNo,  surc£as£O.J  To  atop  j  to 
cease  ;  to  leave  off.  Hooker, 

-SVB-CEASE',  V,  a.  To  stopi  to  put  an  end  to.  Spenser, 

fSVR-CEASE',  71.  Cessation  ;  ijtop.  Hooker. 

9VR-CHARaE',  V.  a.  [surchargertFr.]  [i.  surchahoed  ;  pp. 
•URCHARGiNo,  suRCHARQED.]  To  overload  J  to  ovefcbarge. 
Drydeiu 

SvR-chXr^e',  Tb  [Fr.]  An  excessive  charge,  load,  or  bur- 
den. Bacon, 

8vb-CHaR(^'^R,  n.  One  who  surcharges  or  overloads. 

BUb'cin-gle,  (siir'slng-gl)  n.  [sur  and  cinguluvi^  L.]  A 
girth,  girt,  or  girdle,  for  binding  a  burden  on  a  horse  \ 
girdle  of  a  cassock. 

SVl^-clN'&LED,  (s^r-slng'gld)  a.  Girt;  girded.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOb'cle,  n.  [suTciUuSj  L.]  A  shoot j  a  twig;  a  sucker. 
Browne. 

SUb'coat,  (sur'kSt)  n.  [surcot^  Fr.J  A  short  coat  worn 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress,  or  of  armnr.  Dryden.  [b.J 

fStJB'CREW,  (siir'krii)  n.  Additional  collection.  tfotUin. 

tSiJB'cv-LATE,  ».  a.  [surculoy  L.]  To  cut  off  young  shoots, 
Cockeram. 

tStJB-CV-LA'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  pruning.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

BtJR-CV-LOSE',*  a.  iBot.)  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs.  Scott. 

6iJRS,a,  [aurdasj  L. ;  sourd,  Fr.]  [fDeaf ;  unheard.  Browjie.] 
—  (Arith.)  That  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  rational 
numbers  ;  incommensurable  ;  as,  a  surd  number. 

BilKD,*  n.  (.drit/i.  Sc  .Algebra)  A  magnitude  which  is  inex- 
pressible by  rational  numbers ;  an  irrational  or  incom- 
mensurable quantity  or  number.  Brande. 

fSuRD'j-TY,  ft.  Deafness.  Cockeram, 

JJSCre,  (shur)  fshflr,  S.  F,  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  shiir,  if.  P.  J.  E.]  a. 
[j&r,  Fr.J  Certain  ;  unfailing  ;  infallible  j-  confident ; 
undoubting;  safe;  firm;  indisputable;  secure;  stable; 
steady. —  To  be  sure,  certainly.  Atterbu.ry.   [Colloquial.] 

|SCBE,(shtj[r)ai2.  [sftremeni,  Fr.]  Certainly ;  without  doubt; 
doubtless ;  surely.  Pope. 

IStRE'FOOT-ED.  (shflr'fut-ed)  a.  Not  stumbling.  Herbert. 

JStRE'Ly,  (shur'l^)  ad.  Certainly ;  undoubtedly ;  without 
doubt: — safely;  firmly. 

t|SCRE'N]E:ss,  (shi3r'n?s)  n.  Certainty.  Cowley. 

JStRE'Ty,  (shiir'te)  n.  [*ftret^,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sure ;  cer- 
tainty ;  security ;  safety  ;  foundation  of  stability ;  support ; 
security  against  loss  or  damage ;  security  for  payment ; 
hostage;  bondsman  ;  one  that  gives  security;  one  who  is 
bound  Air  another.  —  {Law)  A  bail  or  pledge  for  any  per- 
son that  he  shall  do  or  perforin  a  thing  specified.  [\0f  a 
aurety,  certainly  ;  surely.   Gen.]  \Shak. 

jtStjRE'TY,*  (shiir't?}  V.  a.  To  make  sure  ;  to  be  surety  for. 

(|StrRE'Ty-SHiP,  (shfir'te-ship)  n.  The  office  or  state  of  a 
surety  or  bondsman  ;  the  act  or  state  of  being  bound  for 
another.  Donne.  —  Written  also  sureUship. 

6iJRF,n.  The  swell  or  dashing  of  the  sea,  that  beats  against 
rocks,  or  breaks  on  the  shore.  Falconer.  [outside, 

SiiR'F^CE,  (siir'f^s)  lu  [Fr.]    Exterior  face;  superficies; 

SiiR'FEjT,(siir'f(t)  D.  0.  [sur  and  faire^  Fr.]  [i.  surfeited  ; 
pp.  SURFEITING,  SURFEITED.]  To  feed  With  food  or  drink 
to  satiety  and  sickness ;.  to  cram  over-much ;  to  cloy  ;  to 
clog ;  to  satiate. 

SiJR'FElT,  (sUrYjt)  V.  n.  To  be  fed  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

SiJR'FEfT,  (sUr'f)t)  n.  Too  much  food  eaten  at  once ;  ex- 
cess of  food  ;  satiety,  with  sickness. 

StiR'FE;T-]jR,  (sur'fjt-er)  tu  One  who  surfeits;  a  glutton. 

SiJR'FEJT-lNa,  (siir'f  jt-Ing)  n.  Act  of  feeding  to  satiety. 

SiJR'FEjT-wA-TER,  n.  Water  that  cures  surfeits.  Locke. 

Biin^'Eyju  [surgOf  L.]  A  swelling  sea;  a  rising  billow ;  a 
breaker ;  a  great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

BURijhE,  (sUrj)  V.  lU  [L  iurged  ;  pp.  surgino,  surged.]  To 
swell ;  to  rise  high.  Raiser.  [Diet, 

BtiRSE,'^  V.  a.  (J\raut.)  To  let  go  suddenly,  as  a  rope.  Mar. 

SyR(j^E'FOl.,*a.  Full  of  surges.  Drayton. 

SiJRaE'L^SS,  a.  Without  surges ;  calm.  Mir,  for  Mag. 

RCr'^-EP:?,  (siir'jyn)  n,  [surgienf  old  Fr.l  One  who  professes 
or  practises  surgery.  Sh^  [A  word,  long  in  use,  and 
irobably  derived  from  surgien^  old  Fr. ;  yet  commonly 
egarded  as  a  corruption  of  chirurgeon^  which  was  for- 
merly in  use.]  [Mag. 

Bi,"R'a-EpN-cy,*7i.  The  office  of  surgeon  in  the  army.  OenU 

fSuR'^^EQN-Ry,  (silr'j^n-re)  m.  Same  as  surgery.  Bailey. 

BCr'(j»ER-V-  »•  That  department  of  medicine  in  which  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  are  cured  or  alleviated  by  the 
land,  by  instruments,  or  external  applications ;  the  profes- 
sion of  a  surgeon. 


SUR^i^f-CA^f  <!•  Pertaining  to  sur<;ery  ;  rbirurgica. 

SUR'i^y,  a.  Full  of  surges;  rising  in  billows.  Pop9. 

SiJR'hl-ltY,  ad.  In  a  surly  mannur  ;  morusely. 

SliR'LJ-N^ss,  71.  Gloomy  morusenuss;  sour  anger.  MMt^ 

tSiJR'L}N6,  n.  A  sour,  morose  fellow.  Camden, 

SOr'loIn,*  n.  IsurlongCj  Fr. ;  surlonge  de  baafj  Fr ,  «i(f> 
loin  of  beef ^  Bailey.]  The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the  lolo, 
of  beef.  Fiiller^a  iVorthiea,     See  Sibloi.n. 

SUR^i^y,  a.  Gloomy;  morose;  rough;  I'nc^il ;  sour;  ill- 
natured  ;  peevish  ;  harsh  ;  silently  ang  y  ;  sulky, 

fSyR-Ml'^AL,  ».  Imperfect  notion  ;  sunn  He.  Milton. 

Svr-mI^e'',  (syr-miz')  v.  a.  [sarmiae^  frcin  awmmettre^  old 

Fr.]  \l.  BURM/8Kl>  ;  pp.  SURMISING,  flURMiSED.]  To  SUSpBCt  ; 

to  imagine  imperfectly ;  to  imagine;  witliuut  certain 
knowledge  ;  to  conjecture  ;  to  hint ;  to  fancy. 

SvR-Ml§E^  n.  [surmise,  Fr.l  Imperfect  notion  ;  suspicion ; 
conjecture  ;  supposition  ;  fancy  \  a  hint. 

Svr-mT§'¥R,  n.  One  who  surmises. 

SVR-Mi^'lNG,"'  71.  Act  of  making  a  surmise  ;  suspicion. 

Svr-MoOnt',  v.  a.  [surmo'ntert  Fr.]  [i.  submountsd;  pp. 
SURMOUNTING,  SURMOUNTED.]  To  rise abovc  J  to  conquer; 
to  overcome  ;  to  surpass ;  to  exceed  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  van- 
quish. 

Svr-moOnt'a-ble,  a,  [aurmontable^  Fr.]  That  may  be 
surmounted ;  conquerable  ;  superable. 

SVR-MoOWT'Jj;D,*p.  a.  Overcome;  conquered  ;  surpassed. 
—  {Arch.)  Noting  an  arch  or  dome  which  rises  hi(£h» 
than  a  semicircle.  Brande. 

SyR-MOtjNT'ER,  n.  One  who  surmounts. 

Svr-moOnt'j'ho,  n.  The  act  of  getting  uppermost. 

SiJR-MOl*'x^?T,  n.  A  fish  regarded  as  a  delicacy  for  fuod. 

SOr'wame,  b.  [sumoni^  Fr.}  The  family  nama  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  name  which  one  h;is  over  and  above  Iho 
Christian  name;  any  distinguishing  name. 

SvR-NAME',  w.  a.  [surnommeTj  Ft,}  [i.  suunamed  ;  ^.  suB- 
NAUiNG,  suRNAUED.]  To  name  by  an  appelliUion  added 
to  the  original  name. 

SvR-n6m'(-KAL,*  a.  Relating  to  surnames.  Lower. 

SVR-ox'|DE,*  n.  (CAem.)  That  which  contains  an  addition 
of  oxide.  Brande. 

SvR-pAss',  V,  a.  [aiirpasger,  Fr.]  [i.  surpassed  ;  pp.  bur 
PASSING,  SURPASSED.]  To  excef;  to  exceed  ;  to  outdo  ;  ta 
go  beyond  in  excellence. 

Svr-pAss'a-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  surpassed  or  excelled 

SVR-pAss'iNa,  p.  a.  Excellent  in  a  high  degree.  Milton 

SVB-pAs3'iNG-l.y,  ad.  In  a  very  excellent  manner. 

S&r'pljce,  (siir'pljs)  n.  [fiurpdisy  surpUs,  Fr. ;  superpetU 
cium,  L.]  A  white  garment,  worn  by  an  Episcopal  clergy 
man  over  his  dress,  in  his  acts  of  ministration. 

SiJR'PLTCED,  ^sur'pllst)  a.  Wearing  a  surplice.  Mallet, 

SOr'plice-Fee^,  ^sur'pljs-fez)  n.  pL  Fees  paid  to  tha 
clergy  for  occasional  duties.  TVarton. 

Sur'plDs,  n.  [surplas,  L.]  Overplus;  a  supernumerary 
part ;  what  remains  when  use  is  satisfied  ;  remainder. 

SiJR'PLCs-A(jhE,  n.  Overplus  ;  surplus.  —  {Law)  A  superflu- 
ity or  addition  more  than  is  needful,  sometimes  causing  a 
writ  to  abate. 

SvR-PRl'?-&i<f  n.  Act  of  surprising  ;  surprise.  Jlftlfoii. 

Svr-prise',  (syr-priz')  n.  [surprise^  Fr.]  Act  of  surprising ; 
state  of  being  surprised  ;  the  emotion  excited  ;  wonder  ; 
admiration;  amazement;  sudden  confusion  or  perplexity 

Svr-PRI§E',  v.  a.  [aurprisi  Fr.,  from  surprendre.]  [i,  sur- 
prised; pp,  SURPRISING,  SURPRISED.]  To  take  unawares , 
to  fall  upon  unexpectedly: — to  astonish  by  something 
wonderful ;  to  confuse  or  perplex. 

SVR-PRI5'ER)*  n.  One  who  surprises.   Clarendon, 

SvR-PRi^'iNG„a.  Causing  surprise  or  wonder;  extraordW 
nary ;  wonderful. 

SyR-PRi^'j^rG-LY,  ac2.  In  a  surprising  manner. 

Sur-pr4'jng-nEs3,*  n.  State  of  being  surprising.  Scott. 

fStJR'QUE-DRy,  n.  [ffurand  cuider,  old  Fr.]  Overweening 
pride.  Spenaer, 

SOr-re-b&t'ter,  n,  (Law)  The  replication  or  answer  ol 
the  piaintiff  to  the  defendant's  rebutter. 

tS0R'RElNED,*  (sur'rand)  a.  Overridden  or  injured,  Shak. 

St}R-R^-JolN'D:9R,  n.  [surrejoindre,  Fr.]  {Law)  A  second 
defence  if  the  plaintiff^s  declaration  in  a  cause,  and  tha 
answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant. 

SVR-RfeN'D:?R,  V,  a  [old  Fr.]  [i.  6URrendered;  pp,  aun- 
BENDEBiNG,  SURBEHDEBID.]  To  give  Up  ;  to  yield  Up  ;  to 
deliver  up  to  an  enemy ;  to  cede  :  —  to  yield  up,  as  au 
estate. 

Svr-r£n'i>]er,  v.n.  To  yield  ;  to  give  one's  self  up. 

Svr-r£n'der,  n.  The  act  of  surrendering  ;  act  of  yielding 
or  resigning  to  another.  —  {Law)  A  yielding  up  of  an 
estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  who  has  an  immediate 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  >y  which  the  lessef 
estate  is  merged  into  the  greater, —  a  deed  by  which 
such  surrender  is  made. 

SyR-RfiN-DER-EE',*  n.  {Law)  One  to  whom  a  surrender  U 
made.  Perry. 

SVB-R£N'D]gR-OR,* »!.  (Law)  One  who  makes  a  surrender 
Bouvier. 

SvR-REn'drv,  n.  Same  as  surrender,  HoweU. 
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eVR-BfiP'TIpN,  n.  [surreptuSf  L.  Act  of  obtaining  surrep- 
titioimly  ;  a  secret  invasion.  Bp.  HalL 

SDr-REP-tI"tiovs,  (sur-rep-tish'ys)  a.  [.furreptitiusy  L.] 
Done  by  stealth;  obtained  or  produced  fraudulently. 

SDr-rep-tF'tiovs-LV,  drf.  By  stealth;  frauilulently. 

BDr'rp-gate,  d.  a.  {mrrogo,  L.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. More. 

BOr'rq-gate,  71.  [aarrogatus,  L]  {Lavi)  One  substituted 
for,  or  appointed  in  room  of,  another ;  a  deputy  ;  the 
deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. —  (JVfiw  York  Sc  J^ew 
Jersey)  A  judge  of  probate  ;  one  who  has  the  jurisdiction 
uf  granting  letters  testamentary,  &c. 

etJR'Rp-G^TE-SHip,*  n.  The  office  of  surrogate.  Ed.  Rev. 

BOr-RP-&a'tiqn,  n.  [sumig-atioj  L.]  Act  of  putting  in  an- 
other's place.  KiUinffbcck. 

ByR-RoOND',  V.  a,  [surronder,  Fr.]  [i.  sueroun-ded  ;  pp. 
lURROUNDiNG,  SURROUNDED.]  To  enviroH  J  to  encompass ; 
to  enclose  on  all  sides  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  invest. 

HyK'-RO&ND'jNG,*p.  a.  Being  on  all  sides;  environing. 

Bur'shXrp,*  71.  (Mas.)  The  fifth  tetrachord  above.  Crabb. 

SVR-s6L'il>,n.  (Arith,)  The  fifth  power  of  a  number  ;  as, 
39  is  the  fifth  power  of  2.  —  Sursolid  problem^  that  which 
cannot  be  resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than 
n  conic  section. 

Bvr-tout',  (sur-tQt')  iu  [Fr.]  A  coat  worn  over  the  other 
dress  ;  an  outer  coat. 

BDR'TVR-BRiND,*7i,  A  specles of  peaty,  bituminous  coal, 
found  in  Iceland,  and  resembling  Bovey-coal.  Brande. 

Surveillance^*  (sur-val-yins')  7i.  [Fr.]  Surveyorship j 
inspection  ;  oversight.  Qii.  Reo. 

1SVR~VENE',  73.  a._  [siLrvenir,  Fr.]  To  supervene.  Harvey 

ByR-VEY',  (syr-va')  7J.  a.  [surveoir^  old  Fr.]  [i.  surveved; 
pp.  suRTEyiwG,  SURVEYED.]  To  overlook  J  to  have  under 
the  view  j  to  view  as  from  a  higher  place  j  to  oversee,  as 
one  in  authority;  to  view  as  examining;  to  inspect:  — 
to  measure  and  estimate,  as  land  or  buildings. 

BiJR'VEY,  (siir'va  or  sur-va')  [siir'va,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  sur-va^,  E.  K. ;  syr-va'  or  siir'va,  W.'\  n.  Act  of 
surveying  ;  the  result  of  surveying  ;  retrospect ;  inspec- 
tion ;  view  ;  prospect;  superintendence;  mensuration. 
^)5="This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, like  the  verb."  fVaVcer. 

BvR-VEY'al,  (syr-va'^l)  n.  The  same  as  survey.  Barrow. 

Bya-VEY'lNe,*  (sur-va'iug)  n.  Act  of  measuring  land. 

BvR-VEY'pR,  (sur-va'pr)  ti.  One  who  surveys ;  an  overseer ; 
a  measurer  of  land. 

ByR-VEY'pR-SHiP,  (syr-va'pr-ship)  n.  The  office  of  a  sur- 
veyor, 

fSVR-vlEW',  (sur-vu')''.  o~  [surveoir,  old  Fr.]  To  overlook; 
to  have  in  view  ;  to  survey.  Spenser. 

fSl/R-VlEW',  (sLtr-vu')  iu  Survey.  Sanderson.  A  revisal. 
MiltoTu  [son. 

tSyR-Vl?E',  V.  a.  [sur  and  viser,  Fr.]  To  look  over.  B.  Jovr- 

BVR-Vi'VAL,  n.  Act  of  surviving  ;  survivorship.   Chapman. 

BpR-vi'VANCE,  71.  [survivance,  Fr.]  Survivorship.  Sir  O. 
Buck,  [r.] 

BVR-ViVE',  V.  n.  [supervivoy  L. ;  survivre,  Fr.]  [i.  survived  ; 
pp.  SURVIVING,  SURVIVED.]  To  live  after  the  death  of  an- 
other; to  remain  alive. 

BvR-vIve',  v.  a.  To  outlive  ;  to  live  after,   ffatts. 

ByR-Vlv'fNG,*  ;?.  a.  Outliving  others  ;  continuing  alive. 

BVR-vI'vpR,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another. 

SVB-Vl'vpR-SHlP,  71.  The  state  of  outliving  another: — a 
reversionary  benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance  of 
some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or  lives. 

Bys-cfiP-Tj-BlE'i-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  susceptible ;  sen- 
ijibility :  feeling. 

Bys-cfeP'Ti-BLE,  [stis-s6p'te-bl,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
8us'sep-te-bl,  ^7i(icA.l  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  admitting  ;  ad- 
mitting influences  of  emotion  ;  feeling;  sensitive;  sensi- 
ble. 3^  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  Prior  has  accented  this  word 
improperly  on  the  first  syllable.  To  which  observation 
Mr.  Mason  adds,  '  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  who  has  improp- 
erly placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.'  If  Mr.  Ma- 
eon  were  asked  why,  perhaps  he  would  be  puzzled  to  an- 
swer.'* Walker. 

lJVS-c£P'T|;-BLE-NJ6s3,  ju  Susceptibility. 

Bys-cfiP'Tj-BLY**  ttf^  In  a  susceptible  manner.  Scott. 

tSys-cfiP'TlpN,  71.  [stLscepttia,  Ij.]  Act  of  taking.  Bp.?Ml. 

6VS-c£f'T|VE,  a.  Capable  of  admitting;  susceptible.  Foth- 
erby.  [son. 

6ys-c£p'TiVE-N£ss,*?i.  (Quality  of  being  susceptive.  JiiAn- 

BOs-CEP-Tiv'j-TV,  71.  Susceptibility.  Wollaston.  [r.] 

Bvs-c£p'TpR,  JU  [L.]  One  who  undertakes;  a  godfather. 
Puller, 

Bvs-clP'f-?N-CV,  n.  Reception  ;  admission.  Johnson,  [r.] 

Bvs-clP't-ENT,  71.  [suscipiensy  L.]  One  who  receives  j  a  re- 
cipient. Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

Bys-ClP^l-ENT,  a.  Receiving;  admitting.  Barrow,  [r.] 

fSOs'cj-TATE,  V.  a.  [susciteTf  Fr. ;  suscitOy  L.]  To  rouse ;  to 
resuscitate.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fSDs-ci-TA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  rousing  or  exciting;  re- 
suscitation. Pearson. 


S\js-Pt:cT'yV,  a.  IsuspieiOySUBpectumy  jj.j  \i.  av^ pscrzv  ;  pp 
BUsPECTiNG,  SUSPECTED,!  Tohavo  suspicion  of ;  to  imagiue^ 
with  a  clegrfie  of  fear  and  jealousy,  what  is  not  known  ;  IM 
imagine  guilty  without  proof;  to  mistrust ;  to  be  jealoua 
of;  to  doubt, 

Svs-p£ct',  v.  71.  To  imagine  guilt ;  to  be  suspicious.  SAok 
Svs-p£cT',  a.  [suspccty  Ft.]   Doubtful;  suspected.  Olav 

,   ville. 

fSys-PficT',  71,  Suspicion.  Sidney. 

Svs-p6ct'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  suspected.  Cotgrave 

Svs-p£cT':?D,*;).  a.  Doubted;  liable  to  suspicion. 

Sys-pficT'ED-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  suspected.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Svs~p£cT']i:i)-N£ss,  TI.  State  of  being  suspected.  Dr.  Rob 
inson. 

SV3-pEct'er,  n.  One  who  suspects.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

Svs-pSct'fOl,  a.  Apt  to  suspect ;  suspicious.  Bailey.  [R,J 

fSus-PtcT'LEss,  a.  Not  suspecting;  not  suspected.  Her 
bert. 

Svs-p£ni>',  v.  a.  [suspendrCy  Fr. ;  suspendoy  L.]  [t.  fusrEWS- 
£D  ;  pp.  SUSPENDING,  susPE^oED.l  To  hang ;  to  make  tc 
hang  by  any  thing  ;  to  make  to  depend  upon  :  —  to  inter  . 
rupt;  to  make  to  stop  for  a  time  ;  to  delay  ;  to  hinder;  to 
keep  undetermined ;  to  debar  for  a  time ;  to  hold  back. 

Sys-PEND'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  suspends. — pi.  Strapi 
to  hold  up  dress,  as  pantaloons. 

SDs-PEN-SA'Tipw,*  7i.  A  temporary  cessation.  Mau^field. 

Svs-p£nse',  ji.  [suspenscy  Fr. ;  suspensusy  L.]  State  of  being 
suspended ;  doubt ;  uncertainty  ;  delay  ;  indetermination  , 
stup  in  the  midst  of  two  oppositea 

Sys-F^NSE',  a.  [suspensusy  L.]  Held  in  doubt;  suspended. 
Milton.  [R.] 

Svs-p£n'sj-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  suspended.  Coleridge 

Sys-PfiN'sipw,  (sijs-pgn'shyn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suspending  • 
state  of  being  suspended;  a  keeping  in  doubt;  uncer* 
tainty  :  — interruption  ;  temporary  cessation  ;  temporary 
privation  of  an  office;  postponement.  —  (Scotch  ^w)  A 
postponement  of  legal  execution. 

Sva-p£N'sipN-BRlD(^E,*  71.  A  bridge  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  road-way  is  supported  by  the  tension  of  ropes, 
chains,  or  rods,  instead  of  resting  on  arches  of  masonry 
P.  Cyc. 

Svs-p£n'sjve,  a.  Doubtful ;  suspending.  Beaumont,  [r.] 

Svs-p£n'spr,*7i.  a  bandage  to  suspend  something.  SmarL 

Sys-PiSN'sp-Ry,  a.  [suspensoirey  Fr. ;  suspensuSy  L.]  Bui 
pending  ;  sustaining  ;  doubtful,  Brovme, 

Sys-pEN'sp-Ry,*  71.  Suspensor ;  a  truss,  Dunglison, 

tSOs'pi-c^-BLE,  a.  [suspicoTy  L.]  That  may  be  suspected 
More. 

Sys-Pl"cipN,  (SLis-pish'un)  ti.  [Fr. ;  suspicioy  L.]  Act  of 
suspecting;  stateof  being  suspected  ;  jealousy  ;  distrust, 
want  of  confidence. 

Sys-pf'cioys,  (sus-plsh'ys)  a.  [suspidosusy  L.]  Cherishing 
suspicion;  inclined  to  suspect;  inclined  to  imagine  ill 
without  proof ;  indicating  suspicion  ;  causing  suspicion, 
liable  to  suspicion  ;  jealous  ;  mistrustful ;  distrustful. 

Sys-Pl"cioys-Ly,  (sus-pish'ys-le)  ad.  In  a  suspicious  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

Sys-Pl"ciovs-N£ss,  (sus-pJsh'ys-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 
suspicious  ;  tendency  to  suspicion.  Dr.  Fuller. 

Sys-pi'RAL,  71,  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground 
towards  a  conduit :  — a  breathing-hole  or  ventiduct- 
Cliambers. 

SDs-Pi-RA'TipN,  n.  [suspiratioy  from  suspirOy  L.]  Sigh  ;  act 
of  suspiring,  or  fetcning  the  breath  deep ;  a  murmur.  Shak, 

SyS-PiRE',  V.  n.  [suspirOy  L.]  [i.  suspired;  pp.  suspiring, 
SUSPIRED.]  To  Sigh  ;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep  ;  to  breathe 
hard._  Shale. 

tSys-PlREu',  (sys-pirdOp.  o.  Desired  earnestly.  Wotton, 

Sys-TAIN',  (sys-tan')  v.  a.  [sousteniry  old  Fr. :  sustineo,h.^ 
[i.  sustained  ;  pp.  sustaining,  sustained.]  To  bear;  to 
prop;  to  hold  up;  to  support ;  to  keep  from  sinking;  to 
maintain;  to  keep;  to  hel-p;  to  relieve;  to  assist:  — Ic 
endure  ;  to  suffer. 

tSys-TAlN',  71.  What  sustains  or  supports.  Milton. 

Sys-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  [soustenabUy  Old  Fr.]  That  may  be  8U» 
tained ;  supportable.  Todd. 

Sys-TAIN'ER,  7i.  One  who  sustains  or  supports. 

fSys-TAiN'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  sustaining.  MUtoTi. 

SDs't:^-wance,  71.  [soustenanccj  old  Fr.]  Tliat  which  bbb- 
tains  life;  support;  maintenance;  subsistence;  food; 
necessaries  of  life ;  victuals. 

tSys-T£N'TA-CLE,  TU  [sustentaculumy  L.]  Support.  More. 

SOs-TEN-TA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.,  from  susteatoy  L.]  Act  of  su» 
taining;  support;  use  of  victuals ;  maintenance;  suppor 
of  life  ;  sustenance.  Bacon,  [Bailey 

■fSu-syR-RA'TipN,  TI,  [susurroy  L.]  Whisper;  soft  murmur 

Su'TiLE,  Csu'tjl)  a.  [sittilisy  L.]  Done  by  sewing  or  stitch 
ine ;  sewed ;  stitched.  BoswcU. 

SOt'LER,  n.  [soeteleTy  D. ;  sudlery  Ger.]  A  person  who  fol 
lows  an  army  as  a  seller  of  provisions  and  liquors. 

SOt'ling,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  sutler.  .Addison. 

S&T-TEE'y*  n.  A  word  denoting  a  chaste  wife,  or  one  who 
burns  herself  on  her  husband*8  funeral  pile,  and  applied 
by  the  Bramins  to  various  rites  of  religious  purification^ 
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but  conmoDly  used  for  the  voluntary  self  ^molatlon  of 
B  widow  OQ  the  faneral  pile  of  her  dece^ed  husbaad, 
Brande, 
IVT-te£'1^M,*  .1.  The  practice  of  burning  wives  on  the 
ftineral  pdes  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Ec,  Rev.    See 

SUTTES. 

BDT'TLE,*fl.  Net,  aa  weight  after  deducting  tare.  Crabb. 

BUT'v-R^L,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a  suture.  Hooker. 

BUT'V-RAT-?D,  a.  [suturay  L.]  Stitched  together.  Smith. 

SUT'VRE,  (sGt'yur)  n.  [Pr.  j  sutura^  L.]  A  manner  of  sew- 
ing or  stitching,  particularly  of  wounds  j  a  junction  of 
bones  by  their  serrEited  or  toothed  margins,  as  those  of  tlie 
skull. 

Sut'vred,*  (sut'yurd)  a.  Connected  by  a  suture  j  sewed. 
Pemiajit. 

Su'i/M  CD-/' Q  !;■£,*  (-kl'kw?)  [L.,  (0  every o/ie/tis own.]  Give 
to  every  one  his  due.  Scudamore. 

Suzerain,*  n.  A  feudal  lord  or  baron.  Ec.  Rev. 

Swab,  (swob)  n.  [swabbj  Swed.]  A  kind  of  mop  made  of 
rope-yarns,  to  clean  floors  :  —  a  bean-pod.  Bailey. 

Swab,  (swOb)  v,  a.  [i  swabbed  j  pp.  awAHiiiwa,  swabbed.] 
To  clean  with  a  mop  or  swab,  as  a  ship's  deck. 

SWAB'BER,  (sw5b'b?r)  71.  [D.]  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

fSWAD,  (sw5d)n.  A  peascod.  Cotgrave.  A  squab,  or  short, 
fat  person.  B,  Jonson. 

Swad'i>LE,  (swod'dl)  V.  a.  [L  swaddled  ;  pp.  swaddling, 
8WADDLED.J  To  swatho  ;  to  bind  tight  in  clothes  :  —  gen- 
erally used  of  binding  new-born  chddren.  [t^o  beat ;  to 


Clothes  bound  round  the  body. 


cudgel.  Harrington.]  ~ 
■      --'dl)   n. 

I'ljng-)    )    7u    Uloth 
Swau'dling-cl6th,  (sw5d'ling-)  J      round  a  i 
-. "       -      ^       ^jjj,jj_  „ 


Swau'dle,  (swad 

Addison. 
Swad'dljng-bXnd,  (swiS^'Iing-) 


Cloth  wrapped 
ound  a  new-born 

SWAD'DIjiNG-CL.oOT,'  (sw5d'ljng-)  )       child,  Spenser. 

BwX&,  V.  n.  [i.  swAOGED ;  pp.  swagging,  swagged.]  To 
sink  down  by  its  weight  j  to  hang  heavy  ;  to  sag.  fVotton. 

SwXa,*  n.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion.  Francis. 

SwX_&'-b£z,-lied,  (-Ijd)  fl.  Having  a  large  bully.  SkaJc. 

fSwAg-E,  V.  a.  To  soften  ;  to  quiet ;  to  assuage.  Milton. 

fSwA^E,  V,  n.  To  abate  ;  to  assuage.  Barret. 

bwXg'j&ER,  v.  n.  [swadderenj  D.]  \i.  swaggered  j  pp.  swag- 
OBRiero,  SWAGGERED.]  To  blustor  ;  to  bully  ;  to  be  inso- 
lent. Dryderu 

SwXG'fi^R,  V.  a.  To  bully  ;  to  subdue  by  threats.  SwifL 

8wAfl'fiER,*«.  An  empty  boast ;  a  bluster.  Swijl. 

SwXg'«-er-eb,  n.  A  blusterer ;  a  bully ;  a  turbulent  fel- 
low. 

SwXG'j&ER-tNG,*n.  Act  of  blustering  j  insolence. 

SwXo'j&V)  a.  Pependent  by  its  weight.  Browne. 

Sw'AiN,  (swan)  n.  [sweiny  Sax.  Sf  Runic  ;  swen^  Su.  Goth. : 
swaina^  Lappon  ;  swan^  Sax.]  A  young  man  ,  generally,  a 
rustic  ;  a  peasant  ;  a  country  servant  or  l.i  borer  era- 
ployed  in  husbandry:  —  a  pastoral  youth  ;  a  lover. 

tSwAlN'fSH,  a.  Like  a  swain  i  rustic;  ignorant.  Milton. 

Swain'MOTE.  or  SWEIN'MOTE,  M.  [sioaimnotuSj  law  L.I 
(£»£■.  law)  A  court  relating  to  matters  of  the  forest,  held 
by  the  charter  of  the  forest  thrice  in  the  year.  Cowel. 

BWAIP,  V.  n.  To  walk  proudly;  to  sweep.  [North  of  Bng.] 

Swale,  v.  n.  [i.  swaled  ;  pp.  swvlino,  swaled.]  To 
waste  or  blaze  away ;  to  melt,  as  a  candle.  Wicliffe. 

BwALE,  V.  a.  To  consume  ;  to  waste.   Congreve.  [r.J 

Swale,*  n.  A  low  place: — shade,  in  opposition  to  sun- 
shine. Forby.  [Provincial  in  England:  —  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  states  used  in  the  sense  of  a  vale  or  valley  ,- 
as,  "  a  swale  of  land."] 

^SWAL'L^T,  (swol'let)  n.  [swaH,  Swed.]  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at  their  work. 
Bailey. 

Bwal'low,  (swol'lo)  n.  A  small  bird,  of  several  species, 
as  the  bank,  chimney,  and  window  or  barn  swallow.-  — 
the  throat:  —  voracity:  —  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at 
once  :  —  a  gulf. 

Bwal'low,  (swol'lo)  v.  a.  [swelgen^  D.]  [i.  swallowed  ; 
pp.  flWALLOwiNo,  swallowed.]  To  make  to  pass  down 
the  throat:— to  receive  without  examination: —to  en- 
gross; to  absorb;  to  take  in;  to  sink  in  any  abyss;  to 
engulf;  to  occupy  ;  to  seize  and  waste  :  — to  engage  com- 
pletely. _   , 

fiWAL'LpW-TAlL,  (swSl'l^-tal)  n.  A  species  of  willow. 
Bacon.  —  (Fort.)  An  outwork  narrower  towards  the  for- 
tified place  than  towards  the  country:  —  a  mode  of 
dovetailing.  Orabb. 

Swal'lqw-wort,  (sw(Sl'l9-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 

SwXm,  t.  from  Swim.  See  Swim. 

Swamp,  (swSmp)  n.  [swammSf  Goth. ;  sioamy  Sax. ;  swammey 
D.  ;  suompf  Dan. ;  swamp,  Swed.]  Grounc*  too  wet  and 
soft  to  be  trodden  upon ;  wet  ground ;  a  uarsh  ;  a  bog ; 
a  fen. 

BWAMP,  (swSmp)  V.  a.  [i.  swamped  ;  pp.  swamping, 
•wAMPED.]  To  whelrii  or  sink,  as  in  a  swamp:  — to  em- 
barrass ;  to  entangle  in  difficulties.  Ck.  Ob. 

BWAMP'-ORE,*  (swSmp'or)  n.  Ore  found  in  a  swamp. 
Smart. 

UWAMP'Y,  (swiSm'pe)  a.  Boggy;  fenny.  Thomson, 


Swan,  (sw3n)  n.  [swam,  Sax.;  auan,  Dan.  nwam.  »i.|  A 
large,  handsome,  web-footed  bird  or  wait  /  fowl,  that  hat 
a  long  neck,  and  is  very  white,  except  wvitn  young. 

Swan'-LIKE,*  (9w5n'-)  a.  Resembling  a  swan.  SKak. 

Swan'pXn,*  (swon'pin)  n.  A  Chinese  instrument  for  per 
forming  arithmetical  calculations-  Hamilton. 

SWAN'^'-Do'^N  *  (swSnz'-)  71.  The  down  of  n  swan;  a 
fine,  soft,  thin,  woollen  cloth.   W.  Ency. 

SWAN'SKlN,  (swSn'-)  71.  A  kind  of  soft  flannel,  imitating 
for  warmth  the  down  of  a  swan  :  —  a  very  thick,  closely- 
woven,  woollen  cloth,  used  for  tiie  cluthes  of  seamen  and 
laborers.  W.  Ency. 

Swap,  (sw5p)  v.  a.  [fTo  strike  with  a  long  or  sweeping 
stroke.   Chaucer,]  To  Kxcliange.  See  Swop. 

fSWAP,  (swap)  D.  n.  To  fall  down.  Chaucer,  To  ply  the 
wings  with  noise  ;  to  strike  the  air.  More. 

fSWAP,  (aw6p)  n.  A  blc!W}  a  stroke.  Beaum.  ^  Fl, 

Swap,  (sw5p)  flrf.  Hastily;  with  violence ;  as,  "He  did  tt 
swap."  Johnson.   [Local  and  vulgar.] 

SwXR-D,  n,  {swardy  Swed. ;  sweard,  Sax.]  [The  skin  of  ba 
con.  Brewer.]  The  grassy  surface  of  land  ;  turf;  a  sur- 
face of  green-sward. 

SwArd,  V,  a.  &.  n.  \i.  swarded  ;  pp.  swarding,  swarded  i 
To  cover  with,  or  to  form,  sward.  Mortimer. 

SwArd'ed,*  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  sward.  ZVo/m 

■(■SwXre.  Old  pret.  from  Swear.  Swore.  See  Swear. 

SwXrm,  n.  [swermj  D. ;  swaem,  Swed.]  A  cluster  or  great 
number  of  bees,  or  of  other  small  animals,  particularly 
those  bees  that  migrate  from  the  hive;  a  multitude;  a 
crowd. 

SwXrm,  v.  n.  Iswermen,  D.]  [i.  swarmed  ;  pp.  swarmins. 
SWARMED.]  To  rise,  as  bees,  m  a  body,  and  quit  the  hive  . 
—  to  appear  in  multitudes  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  throng;  to  ba 
crowded ;  to  be  overrun  ;  to  be  thronged  ;  to  breed  mul- 
titudes. 

Swarm,  v.  u.  To  press  close  together ;  to  throng.  Saeh 
viUe. 

fSwXRT,  a.  Black ;  dark  ;  swarthy.  Shak. 

fSWART,  V.  a.  To  blacken ;  to  dusk.  Browne. 

fSwXRTH,  a.  [swarts,  Goth. ;  sweafty  Sax. ;  swarty  D.]  Blactc  j 
dark ;  swarthy.  Cftapm^n. 

SwXrth,  n.  A  row  of  grass  cut  down.  Pope.  See  Swath 

SwXrxh,  n.  The  apparition  of  a  person  about  to  die.  Oroat 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Swarth'i-lv,  ad.  Blackly  ;  duskily ;  tawnily. 

SwArth'i-kJIiss,  71,  Darkness  of  complexion  i  tawninesa 

SwXrth'n^ss,  71.  Blackness;  swarthineas.  Todd. 

SwXrth'v,  a.  Dark  of  complexion  j  black  ;  dusky  ;  tawny 

Swarth'Y,  v.  a.  To  blacken  ;  to  make  swarthy.  Cowley 

tSwXRT'jSH,  a.  Somewhat  dark  or  dusky.  BuUeiju 

fSwXRT'y,  fl.  Swarthy.  Burton, 

ISwXbve,  73. 71.  To  swerve,  denser. 

Swash,  (swSsh)  n.  (j3rcA.)  An  oval  figure  with  mouldlngn 

oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon,  A  blustering 

noise;  dashing  of  water.  Tyndal. 
SWASH,   (swiSsh)  V.  71.  [swetsejiy  Tent.]  [L  swashed  ;  pp. 

swashing,  swashed.]    To  bluster  with  clatter  or  noise; 

to  bully ;  to  bluster.  Shak.  To  splash.  Holloway. 
Swash,  (swosh)         ia.    Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe.    PegR* 
Swash'y,  (swosh'e)  \      [Local,  Eng.] 
tSwASH'BtJCK-LER,  (sw5sh'-)  71.  A  bully.  Milton, 
Swash':er,  (swSsh'er)  n.  One  who  swashes  ;  a  blusterer 

IswATE   {  ^  fr**™  Sweat.  Sweat.  Chaucer.  See  Sweat 

tSwATCH,  (sw5ch)  n.  A  swathe.  Tasser. 

Swath,  (swoth)  [sw5th,  P-  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  swKth,  E. ;  swath, 
Ja.]  71.  [swode,  D.]  A  line  of  grass  or  corn  as  cut  by  tha 
mower;  a  sweep  of  the  scythe  in  mowing. —  [A  contin- 
ued quantity.  Shak.  A  band  ;  a  fillet.  Qrew,  See  Swathe.] 

Swathe,  v.  a.  [i,  swathed  ;  pp.  swathing,  swathbd.] 
To  bind,  as  a  child,  with  bands  and  rollers ;  to  confine 

Swathe,*  n.  A  bandage  or  fillet.  Smart. 

Sway,  (swa)  v.  a,  Ischweben,  Ger. ;  sweigia,  Icel. j  swiga^ 
Su.  Goth.]  \i,  swArED;pp.  swaying,  swated.]  To  wave 
in  the  hand;  to  move  or  wield,  as  a  sceptre:  —  to  bias, 
to  direct  to  either  side:  —  to  govern;  to  rule;  to  over- 
power; to  influence. 

Sway,  v,  n.  To  hang  heavy  ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to 
have  weight  or  influence;  to  rule:  —  to  incline  to  one 
side. 

Sway,  n.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  ;  any  thing 
moving  with  bulk  or  power;  weight;  preponderance; 
cast  of  the  balance  ;  power ;  rule ;  dominion  ;  authority  j 
ascendency;  influence;  direction;  weight  on  one  side: 
-—a  bramble-rod  used  in  thatching. 

Sway'jng,*  n.  An  injury  done  to  the  back  of  a  horse  by 
violent  strains  or  excessive  burdens.  Crabb. 

SWEAL,*  V,  a.    [i.   9WEALED  ;   pp.  SWEALINQ,  3WEALED.]    Ta 

singe  or  burn  oflf  the  hair,  as  of  hogs.  Farm.  Ency. 
SWEAL,  V.  n.  To  melt,  as  a  candle.  See  Swale. 
SweAr,  (swir)  V.  n,  [swaran,  Goth. ;  swerian^  Sax. ;  iwear. 

CTi,  D.j  [i.  SWORE  ;  pp.  SWEARING,  swoBN.  —  The  preterit 
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•foore,  formerly  Jn  use,  is  obsolete.]  To  affirm  with  an 
Si*peal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed  ;  to  utter 
an  oath  ;  to  declare  or  promise  upon  oath ;  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  oath  j  to  obtest  a  sacred  name  profanely. 

BweAr,  u.  a.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  an  appeal  to  God ;  to 
put  to  an  oath;  to  bind  by  an  oath  administered:  —  to 
charge  upon  oath  ;  to  declare  upon  oath  j  as,  "  He  swore 
treason  against  his  friend." 

AweAr'er,  (swir'er)  n.  One  who  swears: — a  profane 
person. 

*weAr'|n&,  (swAr'jng)  lu  The  act  of  declaring  upon  oath ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  using  profane  oaths. 

Bw£at,  (swSt)  71,  Moisture  which  issues  from  the  pores  by 
means  of  heat  or  labor;  perspiration  j  state  of  sweating; 
evaporation  of  moisture  :  —  labor ;  toil. 

SwEat,  (swSt)  V.  n.  [u  SWEAT,  swet,  or  sweated  ;  pp. 
•wEATiNO,  SWEAT,  SWET,  Or  SWEATED.]  To  emit  sweat 
or  moisture ;  to  perspire ;  to  toil ;  to  labor ;  to  drudge. 

3w£at,  v.  a.  To  emit,  as  sweat ;  to  make  to  sweat. 

BwfiAT'ER,  71.  One  who  sweats. 

SwiiAT'i-LY,  ad.  In  a  sweaty  state  or  manner 

BwfiAT'i-Nfisa,  n.  State  of  being  sweaty.  Ash. 

BwltXT'imSj  n.  Act  of  making  to  sweat  j  moisture  emit- 
ted ;  perspiration.  [Merle. 

Sw^A-T'iNCr-BXTH,*  71.    A  bath  to  promote  perspiration. 

ewfiAT'JNG-HoOsE,*  n.  A  house  for  sweating.  Merle. 

8w£  AT'f  ng~Ir-on,*  (-I-urn)  iu  An  iron  for  scraping  horses. 
Smart. 

8w£at'ing-S1ck'nes8,*  71.  A  severe,  febrile,  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevailed  in  England  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries :  — 
Stidor  Anglicus.  I>tmfflison. 

SwfeAT'y,  (swet'te)  a.  Covered  with  sweat ;  moist  with 
sweat;  consisting  of  sweat: — laborious;  toilsome. 

Swede,  ji.  A  native  of  Sweden.  Miltoii, 

*3WE-DEN-BOR'oi-AN,*  71.  One  who  holds  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Swedenburg;  a  member  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.  P.  Cyc. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'^i-AW,*  a.  Relating  to  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  or  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.  Brande. 

PWE-DEN-BOR'(?i-^N-I§M,*  71.  The  doctrines  taught  by 
Swedenborg.  Eney. 

6WEit'}SH,  a.  Relating  to  Sweden  or  the  Swedes ;  respect- 
ing the  Swedes. 
-Swed'ish,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Swedes.  BoswoHh. 

Swed'ish-Tur'nip,*  n.  The  ruta-baga.  Hamilton. 

Sweep,  ».  a.  [i.  swept;  pp.  sweeping,  swept.]  To  move, 
clear,  or  drive  off,  as  by  a  broom  or  besom ;  to  drive 
away  ;  to  clean  with  a  broom  :  — to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to 
drive  or  carry  off  with  violence ;  to  pass  over  with  celer- 
ity and  force  ;  to  rub  over ;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Sweep,  v.  n.  To  pass  with  violence,  swiftness,  or  pomp ; 
to  pass  smoothly  ;  to  move  with  a  long  reach. 

BwEEP,  71.  Act  of  sweeping  ;  a  widely-extended  motion; 
the  compass  of  a  continued  motion  or  stroke  :  —  a  general 
destruction  :  —  direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear :  — 
a  sweeper.  [An  engine  for  drawing  up  water;  a  well- 
sweep;  an  upright  post,  having  a  cross-beam  moving  on 
a  pivot.  Tudor.  —  Archbishop  Potter  and  Richardson  spell 
it  sioipBy  Scott  and  Ash,  swipe,  swepe,  sweap^  and  sive^.] 

Bweef'^^e,'''  71.  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow.  fVhi- 
shauo.  [Local,  Eng.} 

Bweep'^r,  n*  One  who  sweeps.  Barret. 

BwEEP'jNG,*  p.  a.  Driving  away:  —  involving  great  num- 
bers. 

SWEEP'ING-Ly,*  ad.  In  a.  sweeping  manner.  JV.  A.  Rett. 

Sweep' JNG§,  n.  pi.  Dirt,  refuse,  &c.,  swept  away;  things 
collected  by  sweeping. 

Bweef'nEt,  71.  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great  compass. 

SWEEP'STAKE,  71.  A  Winner: — usually  awecpj*(aAea.  Sftak. 

BWEEP'sTAKES,  Tt.  ^71^.  In  gaming  and  horse-racing,  a 
winner;  one  who  wins  all,  or  sweeps  all  the  stakes  or 
wagers:  —  a  prize  in  a  horse-race,  made  up  of  several 
Btaies, 

8wEEP'WASH-5B,*  (-wosh-?r)  7u  One  who  extracts  from 
the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  of  refineries  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  small  residuum  of  precious  metal.  Ure. 

BWEEP'y,  a.  Passing  with  speed  over  a  great  compass  at 
once;  sweeping;  wavy;  drawn  out.  Dryden. 

EWEET,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste,  smell,  or  to  any  sense  ; 
having  the  taste  of  honey  or  sugar ;  saccharine ;  luscious 
to  the  taste ;  fragrant  to  the  smeJl ;  melodious  to  the  ear ; 
beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  not  salt ;  not  sour ;  mild  ;  soft  ;  gen- 
tle ;  grateful;  pleasing;  not  stale;  free  from  any  offen- 
sive smell,  as  food. 

Sweet,  n.  Sweetness;  something  pleasing;  a  perfume. 
Dryden.  A  word  of  endearment.  —  pi.  Molasses;  treacle. 

Sweet'brEad,  n.  The  pancreas  of  the  calf. 

Bweet'bri-er,  7t.  A  fragrant  shrub ;  eglantine. 

Bweet'bboGm,  71.  An  herb.  Ainswortk. 

Swe£T-CAl'*-mOs,*  or  Sweet'-Cane,*  n.  An  aromatic 
plant,  sometimes  called  lemon-grass^  and  spikenard.  P. 
Cue 

8wEET-Cl9'E-LV,  7t.  A  plant.  MUler. 


SWEET-cls'TVS,  n.  A  «hrnb,  called  also  gumr^istus   Mt 

son. 
Sweet'en,  (8w5t'tn)  V.  a.  [».  sweetened  ;  pp.  sweitem 

iNo,  BWEETETTEO.]  To  make  sweet: — to  make  mild,  o* 

kind  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  make  grateful  or  pleasing ;  to  soften. 

to  make  delicate. 
SWEiiT'EN,  (swSt'tn)  V,  71.  To  grow  sweet.  Bacon. 
Sweet'en-er,  (swet'tn-^r)    n.   A  person  or  thing  thai 

sweetens,  or  renders  pleasing 
Swe£t'en-Ino,*  (swSt'tn-ing,^  n.  Act  of  making  sweet. 

that  which  sweetens.  Ask. 
SWEET'-F&RN,*  71.  A  plant  or  small  aromatic  shrub.  Farm 

Ena/. 
Sweet'-flXg,*  71,  A  plant  with  an  aromatic  root ;  aweet 

rush.  Farm.  Eney. 
SWEET'-G-Riss,*  n.  A  genus  of  grasses.  Farm.  Ennj. 
Sweet'-gOm,*  71,  A  shrub ;  the  liquid-amber,  Orabb. 
Sweet'heart,  (-hart)  71.  A  lover  or  mistress.  Shak. 
Sweet'ing,  n.  A  sweet  apple :  —  a  word  of  endearment 
SWEET'jsH,  a.  Somewhat  sweet.  Floyer. 
SWEET'jsH-NEss,  n.  Q,uallty  of  being  sweetish.  Bp.  Berk^ 

ley. 
Sweet  J6hn'§'wort,*  (-j3nz'wiirt)B.  A  perennial  plant 

Crabb. 
Sweet'lv,  Off.  In  a  sweet  manner ;  wiin  sweetnes* 
SwEiiT-MSR'jp-R^M,  71.  A  plant.  See  Marjoram. 
SwEET'-MAuD-LjN,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
Sweet'meat,  n.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar;  confection 
SwiiET'NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  sweet;  lusciuusness 

fragrance  :  —  melody  ;  agreeableness  ;  gentleness  ;  mild 

ness. 
Sweet'-Pea,*  n.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 
SWEET'-P9-TA'TO,*n   An  escutent  tuberous  foot ;  Car<^ 

lina  potato  :  convolvulus  batatas.  Farm.  Ency. 
SwflET'-RdoT,*  71.  A  plant;  liquorice.  Smart. 
SwEET'-R&SH,*  71.  A  bulbous  plant:  —  sweet-flag.  Crabb 
Sweet'-scEnt-]?d,*  a.  Having  a  sweet  scent.  Maunder. 
Sweet'-sm£i*l-jn&,*  a.  Having  a  sweet  smell ;  fragrant. 

Swift. 
SWEET'-SdP,*  71.  A  tree  ;  anona  squamosa.   Crabb. 
SWEET-St)L'TAW,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 
Sweet-t£m'pebed,*    (-perd)  a.    Of  amiable  temper, 

mild.  More. 
Sweet'-topted,*  (-tond)  a.   Having  a  sweet  or  pleasant 

tone.  Scott, 
Sweet'-Weed,*  n.  A  plant  or  shrub.  Crabb. 
Sweet-WIll'iam,  (-y?im)  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 
Sweet-WKl'low,?!.  A  shrub  ;  gale  or  Dutch  myrtlew 
Sweet'-Wood,*  (-wfld)  Tu  A  plant.  Smart. 

SWGLL,  v.  71.    [i.  SWELLED  'ypp.  SWELLING,  SWELLED,  ByVOJj- 

LEN,  or  swoLN.— iSwoZZfiTt  and  siooZti  are  obsolescent.]  Tci 
grow  bigger  ;  to  grow  turgid  or  tumid  ;  to  be  inflated ;  to 
heave  ,  to  rise  ;  to  enlarge ;  to  look  big ;  to  be  turgid  ;  to 
protuberate;  to  rise  into  arrogance,  exasperation,  or  an- 
ger ;  to  be  elated. 

Sw£li.,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase ;  to  make  tumid ; 
to  heighten ;  to  raise  to  arrogance  ;  to  inflate ;  to  puff  up ; 
to  augment ;  to  expand ;  to  dilate. 

Sw£:l.e,  n.  Extension  of  bulk  ;  act  or  state  of  swelling,  as 
of  the  sea  after  a  storm  ;  a  succession  of  waves  in  one 
direction  ;  surf. — {Mus.)  A  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  act- 
ed upon  by  a  key-board. 

Sw£ll'{NG,  n.  Act  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in  bulk  ;  in 
flation  :  —  morbid  tumor;  protuberance. 

Sw£ll'ino,*;).  o.  Becoming  inflated  ;  tumid;  turgid. 

|Sw£lt,  v.n.  To  faint;  to  swoon  :  — to  swelter.  Chaucet 

fSw£LT,  V.  a.  To  overpower,  as  with  heat;  to  cause  to 
faint.  Bp.  HalL  {Swell  is  still  in  provincial  use  in  £ii^ 
land.  Todd.^ 

Sw£l'ter,  v.  n,  [i.  sweltered;  pp.  sweltebino,  swei* 
TEBED.j  To  burn;  to  bear  or  suffer  heat.  Spenser,  To 
faint  by  excess  of  heat ;  to  sweat  ^jofusely.  Qascoigne. 

Sw£l'ter,  v.  a.  To  parch,  dry  upj  or  oppress  with  heat 
Bentley. 

Sw£l'try,  a.  Suffocating  with  heat;  sultry. 

Sw£pt,  i.  &Lp.  from  Sioe^.  See  Sweep. 

SwERD,  71.  &L  V,  Mortimer.     See  Sward. 

Swerve,  v.  n,  [swerveiij  Sax.  4*  D*]  [>'•  swerted  ;  j«p 
swERViNo,  SWERVED.}  To  Wander  ;  to  rove  ;  to  turn 
aside ;  to  deviate  ;  to  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty. 
[To  ply ;  to  bend.    Milton.  To  climb  on  a  tree,  or  on  ■ 


narrow  body,  Dryden.'] 
iWERV'jNG,    n.    Act  of 
duty  ;  deviation. 


SwERv'fNG,  71,    Act  of  departing  from  rule,  custom,  of 


Sw£t,*  i.  &Lp.  from  Sweat.  See  Sweat. 

fSWE'VEN,  71.  A  dream.  fVicliffe. 

SwtFT,  a.    Having  a  rapid  motion ;  moving  far  in  a  sho'i 

time ;  quick  ;   fleet ;  speedy  ;  nimble  ;  rapid  ;  ready ; 

prompt. 
SwiFT,  n.    That  which  is  swift:— current  of  a  stream. 

Walton.    A  bird  like  a  swallow ;  a  marten.   Derham     .\ 

species  of  lizard  ;  an  eft  or  newt ;  a  small  reptile.  Firby, 
SwlFT']?R,  n.  (JVaut.)  The  foremost  or  aftermost  shn  ud; 

a  rope  to  confine  something  in  its  place :  — a  rope.  BnjuU 
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»v1ft'-P00T,  (hw  m'fQt)  fl.  Nimble  ;  swift-footed.  Mrror 

jar  Maffistrates. 
BwIft'-Toot-^d,*  (-fat'ed)  u.    Swift  of  foot;  nimble. 

Pope. 
fiwTFT'-ll££LED,    (awtft'held)   a     Swift-footed ;      ipid. 

ffabingt^oTi. 
BwIft'LYi  ^^-  Witli  a  awift  motion  ;  with  velocit;-;  fleet- 
ly ;  rapidly ;  nimbly. 
RwtFT'N:iE:ss,  n.  Speed  j  rapidity ;  velocity  ;  celerity. 
BwtFT'-wlNGED,*  (-wingd)  fl.  Swift  in  flight.  Shak. 
*lwlG-,  V.  n.  [swiffa^  Icel.]    To  drink  by  large  draughts. 

Johnson.  [Vulgar.] 
Bwla,  V.  fl.  To  drinK  or  suck  greedily.  Creech. 
Rwl&,  n.  A  large  draught ;  as,  "  He  took  a  good  sioi^." 
Randolph.    [Vulgar.]     Ale  and  toasted    bread.     Craven 
Dialect. 
BwtLL,  V.  0.   [i.  swilled;  pp.  swilling,  swilled.]  To 

drink  groasly  ;  to  wash  :  to  drench  j  to  inebriate. 
BwlLL,  V.  n.  To  be  intoxicated  j  to  drink  grossly.  Whaiehj. 
SwXli.,  n.  Drink  grossly  poured   down ;  liquid   food  for 

swine  j  hogwash.  MorHmer, 
BwIll'er,  71.    A  gross   drinker;  a  notorious  drunkard; 

called  also,  formerly,  a  swiUboiol  and  a  swUlpot.  Barret* 
SwlLL'lNa^,  n.  pL  Swill ;  hogwash.  Sherwood. 
JTwtM,  V.  It.  [i.  SWUM   OT- SWAM  ;  j)p.   swimming,  swum.-- 
Swroi,  the  old   preterit,  is  obsolete.]    To  float  on   the 
water  ;  not  to  sink  ;  to  move  in  water,  as  a  fish  ;  to  move 
progressively  in  the  water,  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs  ; 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  stream ;  to  glide  along  with  a 
fimooth  motion:  —  to  be  dizzy: — to  be  drenched  ;  to  be 
floated :  —  to  have  abundance  ;  to  flow  in  any  thing. 
BwtM,  V.  a.  To  pass  by  swimming.  Dryden. 
BwtM,  n.  A  kind  of  smoothly  sliding  motion.   B.  Jovson. 

The  bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  swim.  Orew. 
SwIm'mer,  n.  One  who  swims;  a  protuberance  in  the  leg 

of  a  horse.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
BwIm'M!N&,  tu  The  act  of  floating  on  the  water  ;  act  of 
moving  in  the  water,  as  a  fish  ;  act  of  moving  progress- 
ively in  the  water,  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs :  —  dizziness. 
BwIm'MING-lv,  ad.  Smoothly ;  with  great  success  ;  rapidly  ; 

without  obstruction. 
BwIn'dle,  (swin'dl)  v.  a.   [t.  swindled  ;  pp.  bwindlino, 
swindled.]  To  defraud  in  common  dealings  by  imposi- 
tion, or  false  pretences  ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 
BwtN'DLER,  n.  One  who  swindles  ;  a  sharper;  a  cheat. 
BwIn'dling,*  7^.  The  practice  of  a  swindler;  systematic 

fraud. 
BwiNE,  n.  sing.  &. pi.  A  hog;  a  pig;  hogs  collectively. 
SwiNE'-BRfiAD,  n.  A  kind  of  plant ;  truffle.  Bailey. 
BwTne'-crJSss,*  n.  A  species  of  cress  ;  wart-cress.  Crabb. 
Swine'-grXss,  71.  A  plant  or  herb. 

BwiNE'-HteRD,  n.  A  keeper  of  hogs  or  swine.    j)5""  This 
word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced  awinnard." 
Walker. 
BwIne'-pipe,  71.  The  redwing ;  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 
BwiNE'-p6x,*n.  The  chickeiL-poK.  Bravde. 
Swine'-stonb,*  71.  (JtfiTi.)  Fetid  or  bituminous  limestone. 

Brande. 
SwiNE'-STY,  71.  A  hogsty  ;  a  pigsty.  Promp.  Faro. 
Swine '-THls-TLE,*  (-this-sl)  n.  The  sow-thistle,  ^tiart. 
BwXnG",  r.  TU    [i.  SWUNG  ;  pp.  swingino,  swung, —  Swang^ 
the  old  preterit,  is  obsolete.]  To  wave  to  and  fro,  hanging 
loosely ;  to  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope  ;  to  oscil- 
late ;  to  vibrate. 
BwlN»,  V.  fl.  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string  or  rope  ; 

to  make  to  vibrate  or  whirl  round  ;  to  wave  loosely. 
BwtNG,  n.    Act  or  state  of  swinging;  an  apparatus  for 
swinging;   a  line  on  which  any  thing   hangs    loose: 
-  course ;   unrestrained    liberty ;  abandonment  to   any 
course. 
BwlN(?E,    (swlnj)    V.    a.    \i.    swinged  ,    pp.    swin^ihg, 
■WINDED.]    To  whip;   to  bastinade }  to  punish.    Shak. 
[fTo  move  as  a  Insh.  MiUoTi~\ 
tSwlNi^E,  71.  A  sweep  of  any  thing  in  motion.  Waller, 
fSwlN(?-E-BDcK'LER,  71.  A  bully  ;  a  blusterer.  Shak. 
BwlN'oEL,*  n.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  swings,   or 

which  heats  out  the  grain.  Forby. 
SwIng'er,  (swlng'er)  n.  One  who  swings  ;  a  hurler. 
SwIn'^er,    (swln'jer)    n.     A    great    falsehood.    Echard. 

[Vulgar.] 
BwlN'<?fN&,  (swin'jing)  a.  Great;  huge.    TubervUe.  [Vul- 
gar.'' 
BwlNVl^a-Ly,  (swTn'jjng-l?)  ad.  Vastly  ;  greatly.  Swift 
SwiN'GLE,  (swling'glj  V.  a.  [i.  swingled  ;  pp.  swingling, 
iwiNGLED,]  To  dress  flax;  to  separate  the  fibrous  part 
of  flax  from  the  woody  substance  and  coarse  tow,  by 
beating;  to  beat.  .^sh.  To  cut  off  the  heads  of  weeds 
without  rooting  up  the  plants.  Forby. 
♦SwtN'GLE,  V.  71.  To  dangle  ;  to  swing  loosely.  Johnson. 
BwIn'GLE,*  tu  a  wooden  instrument  or  knife  with  which 
flax  is  beaten: — called  also  a  swingle-staffs  swinglmg- 
Imtfe,  swingling-staffj  and  swingling-wand.  Ash. 
BwIN'gle-StAff,*  71,  An  instrument  for  beating  flax  or 
hemp.  Ash.    See  Swingle. 


SwTn'gle-treE,*  n.   A  stick  or  piece  of  wood  whlet 

keeps  the  traces  of  a  horse  open.  Aah.  [Local,  Eng.] 
SwIW'gle-Wand,*  (-wfind)  n.  An  instrument  with  whick 

flax  is  swingled.  Jamieson.    See  Swingle. 
SwIng'-PlouCtH,*  71.  A  plough  without  wheels.  Loudon 
SwI'NjSH,  fl.  Resembling  swine ;  gross;  brutal. 
Swi'NlSH-LV,*  ad.  In  a  base  or  swinish  manner.  Bale 
Swi'NisH-NfisSj*  n.  Quality  of  being  swinish.  Boswell 
■fSwTNK,  e.  n.  To  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge.  Spenser, 
fSwiNK,  (awink)  v.  a.  To  overlabor.  Milton. 
jSwlNK,  n.  Labor;  toll;  drudgery.  Spenser. 
jSwtNK'ER,  71.  A  laborer  ;  a  ploughman.  Chancer. 
Swipe,*  71.  An  engine  having  a  cross-beam  to  draw  of 

water.  Abp.  Potter,  See  Sweep. 
Swipes,  TU  Bad  small-beer;  taplash.  Todd.  [Local,  Eng  T 
Swiple,*  n.  The  part  of   a  flail  by  which  the  grain  ii 

struck  in  thrashing  ;  a  swingel.  Farm.  Ency. 
SwiP'PER,  fl.  Nimble;  quick.  Promp.  Parv.  [Local,  Enp  J 
SwTss,  71,  A  native,  or  the  language,  of  Switzerland. 
Swiss,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland.  Addison^ 
Switch,  71.  A  small,  flexible  twig.  Shdc  A  movable  rail; 

a  contrivance  or  arrangement  of  rails  to  enable  cars  la 

turn  out  from  one  railroad  into  another. 
Switch,  7J.  a.   [i.  switched  ;  pp.  switching,  switched.) 

To  lash  with  a  switch  ;  to  jerk  :  — to  prune  or  cut  ofl'one 

year's  growth,  as  of  a  hedge. 
Switch,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  kind  of  jerk. 
tSwiTHE,  ad.  Hastily.   Wicliffe. 
SwIt'zer,  71.  A  native  of  Switzerland  ;  a  Swiss. 
SwIv'Eli,  (swiv'vl)  TU    [ffwcif,  Icel.l    Something  fixed  m 

another  body  so   as  to  turn  round  In  It,  as   in  an  iron 

chain  :  —  a  small  cannon,  which  turns  on  a  swivel. 
Swob,*  n.  Sc  v.  See  Swab. 
Sw<5b'ber,  71.  {JVaut.)  A  sweeper  of  the  deck.  See  Swld> 

BER. — pi.   Four  privileged  cards   used   incidentally  in 

betting  at  whist.  Swift. 
Swoii'LEN,(sw6'ln)y.  from  Swell.  Swellarf.  See  Sweli. 
Sw6LN,p.  Same  as  swollen.  Prior.  See  Swell. 
fSwSlvi.   Old  preterit  from  Swim.  Shak.  See  Swim 
Sw66n,  v.  71.  [i.  SWOONED  ;  pp.  swooning,  swooned-J  To 

sufier  a  suspension  of  thought  and  sensation ;  to  lainL 

Shak. 
Sw66pf,  71.  Actor  state  of  swooning;  suspension  of  sen- 
sation ;  a  lipothymy  ;  a  fainting  fit. 
Swoon'jng,  71.  The  act  of  fainting.  Bp.  Hall. 
Sw66p,  V.  fl.  [t.  swooped;  pp.  swooping,  swooped.]  To 

fall  on  and  seize  at  once,  as  a  hawk  his  prey.  WilkiTi*. 

To  prey  upon  ;  to  catch  up.  Olanville. 
tSwooP,  V.  n.  To  pass  with  pomp.  Drayton. 
SWOOP,  71,  A  falling  upon  and  seizing,  as  a  hawk  his  prey. 
Sw6p,  v.    a.    [t.  swopped;   pp.    swopping,  swopped.]  To 

exchange  one  thing  for  another;  to  barter.  Dryden.  [A 

low  word.] 
Sw6p,  7t.  An  exchange;  a  barter.  Spectator. 
Sword,  (sord)  [sord,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  swflrd 

or  sord,  Wb.]  n.  A  weapon  for  cutting  or  thrusting,  worn 

at  the  side:  —  destruction  by  war;  as,  fire  and  sword  i  — 

vengeance  of  justice: — the  emblem  of  authority;  as, 

"  the  sword  of  state." 
Sw6rd'-beAr-er,*  (sord'b4r-er)  tu  The  officer  who  car- 
ries a  sword.  Smitli. 
Sw6rd'-b£lt,*7i.  a  belt  for  suspending  a  sword.  Duane 
SWORD'-BLADE,*  71.  The  blade  of  a  sword.  Ency. 
Sw6rd'-cCt-ler,*  (sord'kiit-I^r)    n.   One    who    maket 

sworda.  Maunder. 
Sword'ed,  (aord'ed)  a.  Girt  with  a  sword.  Milton. 
tSwoRD'ER,  (sord'er)  71.  A  cutthroat ;  a  soldier.  Shak. 
SwoRD'-FiGHT,*  (sord'f  it)  71.  A  combat  with  swords,  ffoly 

dajf. 
Sword'-fIsh,  (sord'f  Ish)  n.  A  fish  with  a  long,  sharp  bon* 

issuing  from  its  head,  ^enser. 
Sword'-grAss,  (sSrd'gras)  n.  A  kind  of  sedce;  glader. 
Sword'-hXnd,*  71.  The  right  hand  ;  the  hand  holding  thi 

sword.  Sooth. 
Swori>'-kn6t,  (sord'nHt)  n.  A  ribbon  tied  to  the  hilt  of  % 

Bword. 
SwoRD'-Llw,  (sord'iaw)  71.  Violence ;  the  law  by  which 

all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger.  Milton. 
Sword'less,*  (sord'Ies)  a.  Having  no  sword.  Byron, 
Sword'play,*  71.  A  combat  of  gladiators.  Dryden. 
Sword'play-ER,  (sord'pla-er)  n.  Gladiator;  fencer;  one 

who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  for  prizea. 

HakeioUl. 
Sword'shaped,*  (sord'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  sword 

Smith. 
Sword^'m^N,  (sordz'msin)  71. ;  pi.  swordsmen.    A  man 

who  carries  a  sword;  a  fighting  man: — written  al8« 

swordman, 
Sword^'m^n-shTp,*  (s5rdz'm5in-shlp)  n.  Skilful  use  ut 

the  sword.  Cowper. 
Swore,  i.  from  Swear.  See  Sweab. 
Sw5rn,  (sworn)p,  from  Swear.  See  Sweak. 
fSwoOND,  V.  71.  To  swoon.  Shak.    See  Swoon, 


SwOm,  i.  &.  p.  from  Swim,  See  Swim. 
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Bwf^ia^,  u  Sop.  from  Swinff.  See  Swiita. 

S^'^-LiTE,*  n.  (BoL)  A  plant ;  dillenia  speciosa,  Crabb. 

SIfB.  (8lb)  a.  Properly  aib  ;  whicti  see. 

S1fB'^-RiTE,*7i.  An  Inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  a  once  power- 
ful city  of  Calabria,  whose  inhabitants  were  proverbially 
effeminate  and  luxurious:  —  an  effeminate  voluptuary. 

SVb-a-rIt'jc,        i  a.    Relating  to  Sybaris    or  the  Syba- 

S1?b-a-rIt'i-c^l,  j     rites;  luxurious j  wanton. 

tS?c'A.-MiNE,7t.  The  sycamore.  Luke.  See  SrcAMORE. 

Si^c'VMORE,  71.  [avKSnoftus^]  A  species  of  fig-tree  : — the 
oriental  plane-tree;  the  American  buttonwoud  ;  a  very 
Iarge_forest  tree. 

By-CEE',*  or  Se-ze',*  n.&.a.A  Chinese  term  for  pure  native 
silver.  Martin,  It  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  cur- 
rency among  the  Chinese.  Brande. 

91?9'lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  The  fig-stone  ;  a  nodule  of  flint.  Ure. 

Sy-co'M^,*  n.  [iTVK-iv.]  (Med.)  A  fig-shaped  tumor.  Brande. 

Si?c'9-PHAN-CY,  (sik'9-f5in-se)  n.  [The  practice  of  an  in- 
former. Bp.  HalL]  Mean  flattery  or  servility. 

BVC'Q-PIIANT,  (silcVf?nt)  w.  [sTfcophanta,  L. ;  cvirotpavnigf 
Gr.j  A  malicious  or  base  parasite  ;  a  mean  flatterer. 

fSifc'O-PHANT,  V.  n.  [cruKo^uiTcw.]  To  play  the  syco- 
phant. Oov.  of  ToHffue. 

tStc'p-PH^NT,  V.  a.  To  calumniate.  Milton. 

SfC-p-PHXN'Tic,  a.  Mischievously  ofiicious ;  like  a  syo- 
oi)bant ;  fawning  ;  flattering. 

Stc-p-PHXN'Tj-cAL,  a.  Basely  parasitical  j  sycophantic. 
South. 

Sfc-p-pHXNT'tsH,*  a.  Like  a  sycophant  j  parasitical  ; 
sycophantic.  Month.  Rev. 

Sfc'p-PHANT-IgM,*  lu  Sycophancy.  T.  Knox. 

tS?c'p-PH;SNT-iZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  sycophant.  Bailey. 

jS$c'_p-PHANT-Ry,  71.  Sycophancy.  Barrow. 

By-co'sjs,*  n.  [(rii'.'wo-is.'l  {Med.)  A  tubercular  eruption  up- 
on the  scalp  or  bearded  part  of  the  face.  Brande. 

*3y'e-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  granitic  rock  from  Syene  in 
Egypt,  See  Sienite. 

S5L'LA-B^-Ry,*  7i.  A  table  of  syllables.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

ByL-LXB'jc,  c  [syllabiyiLe^  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting 
of,  syllables, 

^yL-LXB'|-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  syllables;  consisting  of 
syllables ;  syllabic.  [den. 

/SyL-LXB'i-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  syllabical  manner.  Bp.  Oau~ 

SyL-LXB'j-CATE,*  V.  a.  [i.  SVLLABICATBD  :  pp.  SYLLABI- 
CATING) 9TI.LABICATEO.]  To  form  iuto  syllables.  Perry. 

Syl-lXb-i-ca'tipn,*71.  Act  of  forming  syllables.   fValker. 

St'L'LA-BlsT,*  ?i.  One  versed  in,  or  a  maker  of»  syllables. 
Fo.  Q«.  Rev. 

Si?L'LA-BLE,  (sn'l?-b!)  n.  [avWa^h,  Gr. ;  syllabe^Fr.]  A 
division  or  part  of  a  word  ;  as  much  of  a  word  at)  is 
uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articulation : 
—  any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

S1?T.'LA-BLE,  V.  a.  To  Utter ;  to  articulate.  Milton,  [b.] 

S$i:j'I.^-bOb,  n.  Milk  and  acids.  Beaumont.   See  Sillabub. 

S$L'la-BOs,  n.  [otXAu/?o?,  Gr.;  syllabus^  L.]  pi.  L.  SYL- 
LABI; Eng.  SYLLABUSES.  An  abstract;  a  compendium, 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse ;  an  abridgment;  a 
table  of  contents  or  heads  of  a  treatise. 

SyL-LEp'sjs,*  n.  [cv'KXrjipis.]  (Oravu)  Substitution;  a 
term  applied  to  an  idiom  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, by  which  an  adjective  predicated  of  a  masculine 
and  feminine  substantive,  is  made  to  accord  in  gender 
with  the  former ;  as,  rex  tt  regina  beati.  Brande.  The 
junction  of  a  verb  to  two  nominative  cases  singular  of 
different  persons.  Crabb. 

Syl-l£p'T(-cal,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  syllepsis. 
Crombie. 

SyL-Lfep'Tj-CAL-LY,*  ad.  By  way  of  syllepsis.  Crombie. 

SfL'Lp-(j»-T§M,  (aiVQ-jizm) n.  [avXXoytaiidi^  Gr. ;  syUogisme^ 
Fr.]  (Logic)  An  argument  slated  in  a  logical  form,  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions,  and  having  the  property 
that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  two 
premises  ;  as,  "Everr/  man  tkinJts  ;  Peter  is  a  man ;  thcr^ore 
Peter  thinks.^' 

S5l-LP-9^Ts'tic,        )  a.  [(rvWoyttrriKCs.']  Relating  to  a  syl- 

BfL-LQ-^^Ts'Ti-c^L,  )  logism;  consisting  of,  or  in  the 
form  of,  a  syllogism. 

85L-Lp-(?Is'Tj-CAL-L¥,  od.  In  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 
Loclce. 

»fL-Lp-(?|-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  reasoning  by  syllogism. 
Harris. 

ei?L'Lp-(?lzp,  V.  m  [syllogiserj  Fr. ;  crvXXoyi^Eiv,  Gr.]  [i. 
sTLLoGizED  ;  pp.  sTLLOQiziNO,  aTLLOGizED.J  To  reason 
by  syllogism.  Watts. 

S5^L'Lp-<?^iz-ER,  n.  One  who  reasons  by  syllogism. 

S1?LPH,  (silf)  71.  [sylphcj  Fr. ;  triXipriy  Gr.]  A  spirit  or  im- 
aginary bein^  inhabiting  the  air:  —  a  moth. 

SIfL'PHiD,  n.  [sylpftidej  Fr.]  A  sylph  or  little  sylph.  Pope. 

SfL'VA,*  n.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces.  fVak^eld. — 
'BoU)  The  trees  of  a  country  collectively,  or  a  work  on 
trees.  Evelyn. 

S1?L'VAN,  a.  [sylva^  L.,  toooda;  Sylvavus,  L.,  Sylvan,  the 
god  of  the  woods.]  Relating  to  the  woods,  or  to  a  sylvan  ; 
woody  ;  shady.  —  Written  also  silvan. 


S?I.'V^N,  n.  [sylvainf  Fr.]  A  wood-god,  or  satyr ;  sorad* 
times  a  rustic.  Pope. 

SffL'v^N-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  tellurium.  Craba 

SyL-vXT'jc,*  a.  Sylvan;  relating  to  woods.  Booth.  [R.t 

S¥L-v£s'trj-an,*  a.  Sylvan ;  inhabiting  the  woods.  Gap. 

Si"M'BpL,  71.  [symboky  Fr. ;  avn(3<j\ov,  Gr.  ;  symbolum,  L." j 
A  type  ;  a  representative  of  something  moral  or  intellec- 
tual by  something  addressed  to  the  senses: — a  sign;  an 
emblem;  a  figure;  a  mark  or  character  used  as  an  ab- 
breviation for  objects,  substances, or  scientific  operations: 
—  a  compendium;  an  abstract:  —  a  religious  creed  of 
confession. 

SyM-B6L'jc,*  a.  Typical ;  symbolical   Coleridge. 

SyM-B6L'j-Cj^L,  a.  [symbolique,  t*r. ;  avp(ioXiK6s^  Gr.J 
Representing  by  symbols ;  partaking  of  symbols  ;  emblem- 
atical ;  representative  ;  typical ;  expressing  by  signs. 

SyM-B6L'j-c^L-L¥,  ad.  In  a  symbolic  manner ;  typically 

S5m'bql-I§m,*  n.  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  syin 
bols  or  creeds.  Robertson, — (CAem.)  A  knitting  togeth«* 
or  union  of  parts  or  ingredients.  Smart. 

StM-BpL-j-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  symbolizing  J  rtpresenta 
tion  by  symbols  ;  resemblance.  Browne. 

S?^M'BpL-iZE,  V.  n.  [s7/7n6o/i*er,  Fr.l  [i.  symbolized;  pp, 
SYMBOLIZING,  flYMBOLizED.]  To  uavo  a  typical  resem- 
blance; to  be  symbolical;  to  have  something  in  common 
with  another. 

S?M'BpL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  symbolical  of  something. 

tS5M'ME-TRAL,  a.  Symmetrical.  More.  [r.] 

SyM-MET'Ri-^N,  n.   One  studious  of  proportion.    Sidney 

SyM:-M£T'Bi-C-fl.L,  a.  Proportionate ;  having  symmetiy , 
having  parts  well  adapted  to  each  other ;  harmonious. 

SyM-MfiT'Ri-c^L-Ly,*  oii.  In  a  symmetrical  manner.  Smart. 

Sflvi'ME-TRisT,  n.  One  very  studious  of  proportion.  Wattoru 

Si?M'ME-TRiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  symmetrical.  Burke. 

S$M'ME-TRy,  71.  [symitrie,  Fr. ;  ovv  and  ;i£rp.>f,  Gr.] 
Agreement  of  one  part  with  another  ;  adaptation  of  parta 
to  each  other  ;  proportion  ;  harmony. 

SS-m-pa-thISt'ic,        I  a.  [sympathiquey  Fr.]  Having  sym- 

S1?m-p^-th£t'i-cal,  )  pathy  ;  relating  to  or  produced  by 
sympathy;  liaving  common  feeling;  changing,  as  if  by 
sympathy;  compassionate;  feeling,  tender. 

SIfM-PA-THJST'f-CAi'-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sympathetic  manner. 

dfi'M-PA-THfiT'lc-lNK,*  n.  A  sort  of  ink  wliich  changes 
its  color,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  or  other  re'dgenis. 
Hamilton, 

S^m'pa-thIst,*  n.  One  who  feels  sympathy.  Coleridge. 

SS'M'PA-THIZE,  «.  71.  [sympatldser,  Fr.]  [i.  sympathized  ; 
pp.  sYMPATHiziNGjSYMPATHizED.]  To  feel  with  another  | 
to  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels;  to  fed 
sympathy ;  to  feel  mutually  ;  to  agree  ;  to  fit. 

S$M'PA-THy,  71.  [sympatkie,  Fr. ;  aoiniddEta,  Gr.]  Fellow- 
feeling  ;  mutual  sensibility ;  the  quality  of  being  affected 
by  another's  affection  ;  compassion;  commiseration ; 
tenderness. 

SYM~rEr'siSj*  71.  [o-Tj/*7rcTrrw.]  (Med.)  A  concoction  or 
ripening  of  inflammatory  humors.  Crabb. 

SyM-PHp'Nj-A^*  71.  (Mus.)  A  sort  of  ancient  drum.  Crabb. 

SyM-PHo'rrj-obs,  a.  Harmonious  ;  agreeing  in  sound 

S!^M'PHp-NizE,  «,  n.  To  agree  with;  to  harmonize. 
Boyle,  [r.] 

Si?M'PHp-Ny,  (sim'f9-ne)  n,  [symphonia,  L. ;  cvv  and 
(/iwj'i?,  Gr.]  A  piece  of  music  or  composition  in  w  hicli 
instruments  only  are  employed ;  a  concert  of  instru 
ments  ;  consonance  ;  harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 

SyM-PHl?9'E-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  symphysis.  Smart 

Sym'phy-sIs,  n.  [avu  and  (pias.]  (Med.)  A  junction  ol 
certain  bones  or  joints,  not  admitting  motion ;  a  connas- 
cence  or  growing  together.  Wiseman. 

S5M-Pl-E-sOM'E-TJt;R,*  n.  [rrvpTricCu  and  fiirpov,]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmospheie 
by  the  compression  of  a  column  of  gas.  Brande. 

S1?M'PLE-siTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  indigo  color.  Dana. 

SPM'rLQ-CEj*n.  [avinrXoKfi.]  (RheU)  A  figure  according 
to  which  several  sentences  or  clauses  have  the  saino 
beginning  and  ending.  Crabb. 

IISyM-po'M-Xc,  (sjm-po'z^-lik  or  sjm-po'zhe-ak)  [sjm-po'- 
z§-ak,  F.K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  sjm-po'zhe-Hk,  fV.  J.]  a.  [sym- 
posia^uCf  Fr. ;  trvpTroaiaKCs,  Gr.]  Relating  to  mnrrv- 
makings  ;  convivial ;  festive.  Arbvthnot. 

||SyM-po'§l-Xc,*  71.  A  convivial  meeting.  Chambers. 

|jSyM-PO'§f-ii.RjBH,*  71.  The  ruler  or  master  of  a  feasL 
Brande. 

||SyM-P0'5i-XsT,*  71.  One  who  drinks  or  makes  merry  wich 
another.  Qu.  Rev. 

\\SYM-Fd'§.f-GMy  (sim-p6'z?-um  or  sjm-po'zh^fim)  ti.  [L.] 
A  feast;  a  banquet ;  a  merry-making;  a  drinking  together 

Si?MP'TpM,  (slm't9m)  71.  [syTnptSmc,  Fr. ;  aifi-ru^ixn,  Gr.j 
(Med.)  Any  change  perceptible  to  the  senses,  whicJi  ia 
connected  with  morbific  influence ;  that  which  indicates 
the  state  of  health  or  disease;  indication;  a  sign;  a 
token. 

SlfMP-Tp-MXT'|c,    (stm-tp-mat'ik)  )  o.     [symptj>mi>- 

S?mp-tp-mXt'j-cal,  (sim-t9-mat'?-k?J)  (  (w}«e,  Fr  j 
Relating  to,  or  containing,  symptoms  ;  indicative. 
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BtWP-T0-MXT'J-c^L-L7,  ad.  In  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 

9*MP-T9M-A-t5l'p-9Vj*  «.  {•MBd.)  That  branch  of  pa- 
thology which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases.  Dutv- 
gliaon. 

SyN-^R'E-sts,*  (sin-Sr'^-Bia)  n.  [avvaipemi.]  (Rhet.)  The 
union  of  two  syllables  into  one,  the  opposite  of  dicBvesisi 
as,  Is'rael  for  h'ra-el.  Crahh 

S'?w-A-g6(?';-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  synagogue.  Bailey. 

SifN'A-o5&UE,  (sin'^-gSg)  n.  [Fr. ;  avvayi^Y^i  ^^r.]  A  re- 
ligious assembly  of  the  Jews;  a  Jewish  place  of  worship. 

S5?n-A-le'pha,  (sln-^-lS'f^)  n.  ['rvva\oi4,fi.]( Prosody)  The 
principle  or  usage  by  which,  when  a  word  ends  with  a 
vowel,  or  with  the  letter  m,  and  the  next  begins  with  a 
vowel,  the  final  syllable  of  the  one  runs  into  the  first  of 
the  other;  as,  iW  ego. 

SSn'ar-jBhy,  n.  [o-u^ap^^ra.J  Joint  sovereignty.  Stack- 
koiisc  [r.] 

fiJfN-AF.-THRo'sis,  71.  [aiv  and  dpdo6(o.]  (.^naU)  A  close 
conjunction  of  two  bones.  fVisemaTu 

Sy-NXx'js,  n.  [avva^is.]  Asynagogue;  a  congregation.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

S!?N-cAR'POVS,*  a.  i^Bot.)  Having  the  carpels  consolidated. 
P.  Cyc. 

SffN-cXT-E-&5-RE-MXT'lc,*  a.  [avv  and  Kariiydprifia.] 
(Lo^e)  Noting  words  which  cannot  be  employed  by 
themselves  as  terms,  but  require  to  be  conjoined  with 
another  word  ;  as  prepositions,  adverbs,  &c.  Brajide. 

S1?N-£H9N-DRo'sis,(sin-kgn-dr6'sis)  n.  frriivand  x^^^pos.] 
(Anat.)  The  junction  of  one  bone  with  another,  by  an  in- 
tervening cartilage.    Wiseman, 

Si^N'jEHRp-NAL,  (sing'kr^-n^l)  a.  [truy  and  XP**""?-]  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time;  belonging  to  the  same  time  j 
synchronical  j  synchronous ;  synchronistic.  More, 

S$N'jeHRp-NAL,  n.  That  which  happens  at  the  same  time, 
or  which  belongs  to  the  same  time,  with  another  thing. 
More. 

Syn-jBhrSn'j-cal,  a.  [avv  and  xP^^^i-]  Happening  at  the 
same  time  ;  synchronal ;  synchronous.  Boyle. 

Syw-fJHRON'i-CAL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  synchronical  manner. 
Belsham. 

SfN'jeHRp-NT^w,  (_sing'kr9-nTzm)  n.  [avv  and  r^piivoff.] 
Concurrence  in  time  of  two  or  more  events ;  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  history  according  to  dates,  by  which 
contemporary  persons  and  things  of  different  countries  are 
brought  together. 

B5?N-jeHRp-Nls'Tic,*  a.  Happening  at  the  same  time ; 
synchronal.  Ball. 

S^N-jEHRp-Nf-ZA'TipN,*  M.  Act  of  synchronizing.  Clis- 
sold, 

S$N'cHRp-NiZE,  (sing'kri?-niz)  v.  n.  {i.  syprcRONizED  ; 
pp.  svifcRowiziNO,  sYBTCRONizED.]  To  concHr  at  the 
same  time  ;  to  agree  in  time.  Dr.  Robinson. 

S^N-SHRp-woL'p-^y,*  n.  Contemporaneous  chronology. 
CTostliwaiie. 

BS'N'jEHRp-NotJs,  a.  {<Tvv  and  xpdvos.]  Happening  at  the 
same  time  j  synchronical ;  synchronal.  Arbutknot. 

S5"n'«;hy-s1s,  (sing'ke-sis)  n.  [avu  and  x^J'-J']  A  confu- 
sion ;  a  confused  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
KnatckbulL 

S?'N'c|-Pt?T,*7i.  (./Snai.)   Crabb.     See  Sinciput. 

SyK-CLi'NAL,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Applied  to  an  axis  or  lines,  as  op- 
posed to  anticlinal  lines  :  synclinical.  Brande. 

SyN-CLlN'i-CAL,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Noting  aline  or  axis  formed 
when  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions  towards  a 
common^  central,  imaginary  line.  Rogers. 

B5n'cP-PATE,  v.  a.  [i.  syncopated  ;  pp.  svncopatino, 
BYifcoPATED.J  To  cotttract  by  syncope  ;  to  abbreviate. — 
(Jlfiw.)  To  divide  a  note. 

Blm-cp-PA'TlpN,*  n.  (Mils.)  The  state  or  act  of  the  first 
half  of  a  note's  beginning  on  the  unaccented  or  weak  part 
of  a  bar,  while  the  other  half  is  continued,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  accented  or  strong  part.  P.  Cyc. 

S1?iS''cp-PE,  (sing'ko-pe)  n.  [syncope^  Fr.  ;  avyKonii,  Gr.] 
(Med.)  A  fainting  fit  — (iZAee.)  A  figure  by  which  one  or 
more  letters  are  omitted  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  —  (Mus,) 
The  division  of  a  note,  used  when  two  or  more  notes  of 
one  part  answer  to  a  single  one  of  the  other. 

Bt'N'cp-P^ST,  7K.  One  who  syncopates.  Spectator. 

Syn  cp-PiZE,  v»  a.  To  contract  J  to  syncopate.  Dal 
gamo.  [r,] 

BSN'jERA-Tt^M,*  71.  A  junction  of  two  against  a  third 
power ;  syncretism.  Walker. 

BS'N'CR^-Tt^M,*  n.  [iTvv  and  Kpaa-ii.]  The  blending  of 
the  tenets  of  difiTerent  schools  or  sects  into  a  system. 
Brande, 

B^n'CRE-tIst,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  syncretism.  Mos- 
heim. 

B^n'cri-sIs,*  n,  (RheU)  A  figure  by  which  opposite  per- 
sons or  things  are  compared.  Crabb. 

fi  YN-DXc'Tyii,*  a.  ( Omitk.)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  perchers. 
Brande. 

Pyw-DXc'TT-l*otJs,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  syndactyls.  P.  Cyc, 

B¥n-i>:?s-m5g'R*-phy,*  n.  [<tvvS&it(io£  JinA  ypa^oi.']  (A-naU) 
A  description  of  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 


S?N-Ti^a-M5L'o-^y,*n  (Jlfed.)  A  treatise  on  the  !  lament* 
Dungliaon^ 

Sl^N-Dijis-MO'sis,*  n.  [cvvSctTfios.]  (Med.)  The  union  o< 
one  bone  with  another  by  means  or  a  ligament.  Brande. 

SfN-DJjia-MdT'p-MY,*  n.  (Anat.)  A  dissection  of  the  liga 
ments.  Dunglison. 

S^N'Dic,  n.  {syndicj  Fr.  ;  cvi'  and  Sikt),  Gr.]  A  kind  oi 
chief  magistrate ;  a  municipal  ofiicer ;  a  curator  — 
(Pr&nck  law)  An  assignee.  Pococke. 

S5n'di-cate,  v.  a.  [syndiquer,  Fr.  ;  miv  and  Sikti,  Gr.]  To 
judge;  to  pass  judgment  on  ;  to  censure.  Donne. 

tSi?N'DI-CATE,*  n.  A  council.  BurncL 

SifN'DRp-ME,  [sin'dr9-me,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sin'- 
drom,  P.]  71.  [ffui'ti/jo/*/].]  Concurrent  action  ;  concurrence 
Olanville. 

Sy-Nfic'Dp-jEH?,  Cs?-n6k'd9-k?)  n.  [sijnecdoche^  Fr. ;  trv- 
vEK^jxft,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  a  genus  for  a  species, 
or  a  species  for  a  genus.    It  is  a  sort  of  trope, 

Syn-ec-dojGh'i-cal,  {sIn-ek-dSk'e-k?l)  a.  Expressed  by  a 
synecdoche;  implying  a  synecdoche.  Boyle. 

SfN-EC-D6BH'(-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synecdochical  manner. 

Sy-NE'jBHi-^,*  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

SyN-Ec-PHp-NE'sis,*  (sjn-gk-fp-ne'sjs)  71.  A  contraction  of 
two  syllables  into  one;  synffiresis.  Mason. 

SS'N']E-PY,*n.  {(Twiireia.']  Interjunction  of  words.  Smart 

SfN-ER-^fiT'jc,*  a.  Cooperating;  synergistic.  SmarU 

Syn-er'^!ST,*  n.  \_(Tvv£pyaC^oiiat.'\  A  term  applied  to  a  party 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  16th  century,  who  held 
the  doctrine  that  divine  grace  requires  a  correspondent 
action  of  the  human  will  to  become  effectual.  Brande. 

SyN-ER-G-ls'Tjc,  a.  {(TvvEpya^opai.']  Cooperating;  syner- 
getic.  Dean  Tucker. 

S1?N'9E-NESE,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  syngenesian  plant.  Lindley. 

S5?n-9E-ne'5I-a,*  71.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  that  hav« 
the  anthers  united  into  a  ring  or  tube,  or  the  stamena 
united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  anthers.  Crabb. 

SvN-9E-NE'siAN,*(-sh?n)  )  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  anthera 

Si?N-<?E-NE'sipus,*  C-shys)  \  united  into  a  ring  or  tube. 
Loudon. 

SI^n'grXph,*  71.  (Law)  A  deed,  bond,  or  writing,  undet 
the  hand  and  seal  of  all  the  parties.  WMshaw. 

SSn-I-ze'sis,*  n.  [tjvvi^ibi.]  (Med.)  An  obliteration  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande. 

SSn-nev-ro'sis,  71.  [d-ui/and  vevpov.']  (Anat.)  A  union  of 
one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  a  membrane. 

SI^N'p-jEHA,*  n.  [avvlxoi.']  (Med.)  A  Continued  intlammatorf 
fever.  Brande, 

Slfx'pD,  n.  [seon4)dy  Sax.;  synode,  Ft.;  avvoSog,  Gr.]  A 
council ;  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  ;  a  convention  of  the 
clergy  of  a  diocese :  —  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  two  or  more  presbyteries. 

tS*N'p-D*L,  71.  Money  paid  anciently  to  the  bishop,  &c.,  dt 
Easter  visitatiun.  fVheatley. 

SIfN'p-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  synod  ;  synodic.  Milton. 

Sy-N6D'|C,        j  a.  Relating  to,  or  performed  by,  a  synod.! 

Sy-NdD'i-c^L,  i  — (Asiron.)  A  synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon  or  a  planet,  is  the  time  between  two  conjunction*, 
ortwo  oppositions,  of  the  moon  or  planet,  with  the  sun 

—  A  sijnodic  month  is  the  period  of  the  moon's  synodifl 
revolution,  viz.,  99  days,  19  hours,  44  minutes,  3  secondR 

—  the  same  as  lunation  or  lunar  month. 
Sy-NdD'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod. 
Si'N'pD-isT,*  71-  One  who  adheres  to  the  synod.  Ec  Rev 
SyN-6M'p-sY,*  n.  A  sworn  brotherhood.  Mitford. 
SY-N^N'Y~MA,n,  pi.    [L. ;  trufwrD/io^,  GrJ  Words  Which 

signify  the  same  thing;  synonymes.  B.  Jonson. 

■fSy-NON'y-MAL,  a.  [cvfioi'vpoS']  Synonymous.  Instruct.  fi>^ 
Orat. 

fSy-NON'y-MAL-Ly,  ad.  Synonymously.  Spelman. 

SfN'p-N?ME,  (sinVnim)  n.  [synonyme^  Fr.l  pi.  Sl?N-p- 
Ni^ME§.  Words,  of  the  same  language,  which  have  tUo 
same  or  a  similar  signification,  as  happiness  and  fclicHv, 
heavenly  and  celestial.  —  Written  also  synonym. 

S^N-P-NSm'i-cal,*  a.  Synonymous.  Dawson. 

Sy-NON'y-MfsT,*  n.  One  who  explains  or  treats  of  syno- 
nymes:—  one  who  collects  and  reduces  the  synonyme* 
of  plants.  Dr.  Dawson. 

Sy-n5n'y-m.ize,v.  a.  [i.  synonymized  ;pp.  syproPTYMiziNo, 
sTNONVMizED.j  To  interpret  or  to  express  by  words  of  the 
sarne  meaning.  Camden. 

Sy-NON^y-MoOs,  a.  [(Twdjwpos.]  Having  the  same  mean- 
ing  ;  conveying  the  same  idea;  expressmg  ttie  same 
thing ;  univocal. 

Sy-N6N'Y-MoOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  synonymous  manner. 

Sy-jrSw'y-My,  n.  [awMuvpia.]  The  quality  of  expressing, 
by  different  words,  the  same  thing.  Selden.  —  ( Rhet.)  A 
figure  of  speech  by  which  divers  words,  of  similar  signi- 
fication, are  employed  to  amplify  a  matter.  Crabb. 

Sy-N6p'STS,  n.  [avmiljis.]  pi.  SYNOPSES.  A  coiJective  view 
of  any  subject ;  an  abridgment  such  as  brings  all  the  parts 
under  one  view. 

Sy-Nop'Tj-CALj  o-  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  a  synopsla 

Sy-NdP'TJ-CAL-liy,  ad.  In  a  synoptical  manner.  Petty. 
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ftYN-5s-T:e-6Q'RA-PHy,*n.  [avvy  da-Tiov,  and  ypd(pQi,']  A 
description  of  the  joints.  Dunfflison. 

BVN-6s-T?-6L'p-9y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  joints.  Dunglism. 

BvN-ds-T^-Sx'Q-My,*  Ti.  {Jinat.)  Dissection  of  the  joints. 
Dungliaon. 

By-NO'Vj-A.,*  71.  [avv  and  an5i/.]  (jJnai.)  An  unctuous  fluid 
secreted  from  certain  glands  in  the  joints.  Braitde. 

Sy-NO'vi-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  synovia.  DunglisoTu 

Syw-TAc'Tjc,*      )a.   [syntaxis,  L.]   Relating  to  syntax; 

SVN-tAc'tj-c^l,  j     conjoined.  Peacliam. 

EvN-TXc'Tj-c^ii-LY,*  ad.  In  a  syntactical  manner.  Ec. 
Rea. 

StN'iXx,  71.  [ffuj/ral'ff.]  That  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  proper  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

SvN-TAx'fS^Ti.  [L.]  Syntax.  Milton. 

BvN-T£c'Tf-c^L,*a.  Relating  to  syntexis ;  wasting.  JkfauTi- 
der 

SSn-te-re'sis,  71.  [awrfipriai^,']  Preservation:  —  remorse 
of  conscience.  Bp,  fVard.  [R.] 

S¥N-t£x'is,*  71.  [ffiti/rryf  (S.J  (Jtffid.)  A  wasting  of  the  body ; 
consumption.  Crabb, 

BtN'THJEi-alSjTi.  [ffif^etrtff.]  j??.s?n'the-se9.  Composition^ 
or  the  act  of  putting  together;  the  opposite  ofajialysis. — 
(Logic)  A  method  of  demonstration  which  sets  out  from 
some  principle  established  or  assumed,  or  a  proposition  al- 
ready demonstrated,  and  ascends  through  a  series  of  prop- 
ositions to  that  which  was  enunciated.  —  (Surg.)  Are- 
uniting  of  parts.  —  (Chem.)  The  uniting  of  elements  into 
a  compound :  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

eyN-THfiT'jc,        I  a.    [(TvvderiKdgj  Gr,  ;  syntUtique^  Fr.] 

8vn-th£t'i-c^i<,  I  Relating  to  synthesis;  conjoining; 
compounding;  forming  composition ; — opposed  to  ana- 
lytic. 

Syn-thEt'i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  synthesis.  Walker. 

B¥N-t6n'ic,*  a.  (Mus.)  Sharp;  intense.  Smart. 

S*PH'i-Lls,*  n.  [aKpXds.]  (^Med.)  The  venereal  disease. 
Brande. 

S1?PH-i-LlT'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  infected  with,  syphilis. 
Oood, 

Sy'PHpN,  (si'f9n)  71.  [aif'iiv.]  A  tube.    See  Siphon. 

By-phSn'ic,*  o.  Belonging  to,  or  like,  a  syphon.  Ec.  Rev. 

By'Ren,  71.  See  Siren. 

SS^r'i-Xc,  a.  Relating  to  Syria  or  its  ancient  language. 

StR'j-lc,  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Syria. 

Sy-Ki'A-cI^M,*  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  or  phrase.  Milton, 

S^R'l-^Nj*  n.  A  native  of  Syria.  —  a.  Syriac.  Ency. 

SSr'j-^N-I^M,*  n.  Same  as  Syriacism.  Knowles. 

B$R'j-X§M,  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  ;  Syriacism.  Warburton. 

Sv-RIn'GtA,  Tt.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  flowering  shrubs,  includ- 
ing the  lilac.  Mason. 

B1?R'jN(?E,  (sir'jnj)  71.  [avpiy^.]  A  pipe,  or  small  machine, 
serving  first  to  imbibe  or  suclt  in  a  quantity  of  water,  or 
other  fluid,  and  then  to  expel  it  in  a  small  jet. 

05R'JN(j^E,  fsir'inj)  v.  a.  [i.  sybinqed  ;  pp.  syrinoino,  btr- 
iifOED.]  To  spout  or  wash  with  a  syringe. 


SfR^fN-GftT'O-MY,  n.  [uvpiy^  and  Tirona.]  (Med.)  The  ait 
or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 

SifR'jNX,*  n.  [(TvpLy^.'\(Mus.)  A  musical  mstrument  C'mi« 
posed  of  reeds  of  dinerent  lengths  fastened  togetuer  , 
shepherd's  pipe.  Hamilton, 

SitR'M^,*  n.  [L.]  A  robe  with  a  long  train,  worn  byancien' 
tragedians.  Brande. 

tSYRT,  (s'irt)  71.  A  quicksand.  Young. 

SYR'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  syrt;  sandy;  boggy.  Ed.  Rev 

SYlt'TfS,n.  [L.J  A  quicksand  ;  shifting  sand.  Milton 

S5r'vp,  n.  SeeSiRCF. 

S$s-SAR-c6'sis,*  n.  [(Tvv  and  vap}.]  (Med.)  A  junction  o( 
bones  by  intervening  muscles.  Brande. 

Sys-TXL'Tic,'*'  a.  (Med.)  Having  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation.  Jhinglison. 

SSs'TA-sis,  71.  [tTvaTutTts.]  The  consistence  of  any  thing ;  a 
constitution.  Burke. 

Sfs'TEM,  (sis'tem)  n.  [systimej  Fr. ;  avartniay  Gr.l  A  com- 
bination of  parts  into  a  whole  ;  a  complete  body  of  any 
art  or  science  ;  a  collection  of  rules  and  principles;  the 
whole  of  any  science,  art,  or  doctrine ;  a  number  oj 
things  combined  or  actin g  together ;  hypothesis  ;  scheme 
—  (Astron.)  An  hypothesis  of  a  certain  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  appar- 
ent motions  are  explained. 

SSs-tem-Xt'ic,*  a.  Methodical;  systematical.  Shox. 

SltS-TEM-XT'i-cAL,  a.  [systimatique,  Fr. ;  avarTjiJtaTtKOs,  Gr."] 
Relating  to,  or  partakmg  of,  system  ;  methodical ;  regular. 

Sys-tem-Xt'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  system. 

Sfs'TEM-VTi^ni,*  71.  Reduction  of  facts  to  a  system.  Daa- 
fflison. 

SYS'TEM-^-TtsT,  71.  One  who  forms  a  system.  Chanibers, 

Sfs'TEM-VTlZE,jrsis'tem-9-tiz,  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. :  sjs-tein'' 
ji-tSZ)  f^-]  "0.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system  ;  to  methodize  ;  to 
harmonize  ;_  to  regulate.  Harris. 

S5s'tem-A-TIZ-?r,  n.  One  who  systematizes.  JTarris. 

S?s-TEM-A-T6L'Q-oy,*7i.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  th» 
various  systems.  Month.  Rev. 

S  Js'TEM-MAK-ER,  Tt.  One  who  forms  systems.  Prior. 

Sf  s'tem-ize,*  v.  a.  To  systematize.  Hiley.  A  word  rarely 
used  by  good  writers. 

S5's'tem:-m6ng-er,  71.  One  fond  of  systems.  Zid.  Chesterjield. 

S?s'Tp-L?,  (sis't9-le)  n.  [systole^  Fr. ;  o-uotoAt/,  Gr.]  (.^naL) 
The  contraction  of  the  heart.  —  (Oram.)  The  shortening 
of  a  long  syllable.  — The  opposite  of  diastole. 

Sys-t6l'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  systole  ;  contracting,  Parsona, 

Sis'TY'L'E,(sls'tl])  n.[systyle,  Fr.,  from  o-tJi/ and  aruXos,  Gr.] 
(Arch.)  The  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  a  mannei 
J,hat  they  are  two  diameters  apart. 

Sythe,*  71.  See  Scythe, 

fSyx-HfiN'DE-MXw,*  n.  A  man,  under  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, worth  six  hundred  shillings.  Bailey. 

Stz'y-^y,  (siz'e-je)  n.  [syzygie,  Fr. ;  av^vyiaj  GrJ  pi.  SYZ- 
YGIES.  (Jlstron.)  The  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  planet 
when  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  the  sun 
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Tthe  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  mute  conso- 
^  nant,  has  always,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words, 
the  same  sound,  except  when  placed  before  h.  It  then 
forms  a  digraph,  having  two  dilTerent  compound  sounds; 
as,  tAis,  thing.  T  is  used,  in  the  arts,  as  an  adjective,  to 
denote  a  thing  in  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  T ;  as,  a  7* 
square,  a  T  bandage,  a  T  rail,  &c.  As  an  abbreviation,  it 
sometimes  stands  for  tltcology  ;  as  in  S.  T.  Z>.,  (Sancta;  Tke- 
ologuB  Doctor,)  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  i.  e.,  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

(Xb,*  n.  A  cap-border,  worn  in  the  inside  of  a  lady's  bon- 
net :  — the  latchel  of  a  shoe.  Forby. 

TXb-^-sheer'j*ti.  [Per.]  A  light,  white,  porous  substance, 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  silica.  Brande. 

T^-ba'ivvs,*  n.  [L.]  The  horse-fly;  the  ox-fly;  the  gad- 
fly. Rogct. 

TXb'ARD,  71.  [tabard,  Fr. ;  tahar,  Welsh  ;  tabardum,  low  L.l 
A  sort  of  tunic  or  msintle,  covering  the  body  before  and 
behind,  reaching  beinn- the  loins  ;  a  herald's  coat.  Warton. 

TXb'ARD-er,  71.  One  who  wears  a  tabard,  or  short  gown. 

TXE'^-Ri£T,*  B.  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk.   IV.  Ency. 

TXb'bi-n£t,*  n.  A  delicate  sort  of  tabby  or  taflfety.  W. 
Ency. 

TXb'by,7!.  [tabi^  It. ;  tabis, Fr.]  A  kind  of  rich,  waved  silk: 
—  a  mixture  of  sti^ne  or  shell  and  mortar.  Swift. 

VXb'bv,  fl.  Diversified  in  color;  brinded;  brindled. 

TXB'BY,   v.    a.     [i.    TABBtED  ;  ;jp.  TABBTINO,    TABBIED.]     To 


pass  between  metal  engraved  rollers,  as  silk,  in  order  la 
give  it  a  wavy  appearance  ;  to  give  stufl^s  a  wavy  appear- 
ance by  the  calender  ;  to  water,  as  stuffs.  Ure. 

TXa'sy-CXT,*  n.  A  brinded  cat.  Booth. 

TXb-e-fXc'tiqn,  n.  [tabf^facioj  L.]  The  act  of  wasting 
away,  [r.] 

TXb'e-fy,  v.  n.  [i.  tabefied;  pp.  tabefyinq,  tabefied.] 
To  waste  away;  to  extenuate.  Harvey. 

Ta-eEl'lipn,*  (tai-beryi.in)  ti.  [tabelliOf  L.]  An  officer  in 
the  Roman  empire,  wlio  had  the  charge  of  the  public 
documents ;  a  secretary  ;  a  registrar.  Brande. 

TXb'^rd,  n.  See  Tabard. 

TXb'er-n^-cle,  71.  [Fr. ;  tabcmacvlum,  L.]  A  temporary 
habitation;  a  tent;  a  cabin  ;  casual  dwelling:  —  among 
the  Israelites,  a  place  of  worship  ;  a  sacred  place.  —  Feast 
o/£o6cr7iaciejj,  thelastof  the  three  great  annual  festivals  of 
the  Israelites,  which  required  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple at  Jerusalem. 

TXb'er-n^-CLE,b. n.  [i.  tabernacled  ;pp.  tabebnaci^ino, 
TABERrTACLBD.]  To  enshrine  ;  to  house  ;  to  dwell.  Scott, 

Tab-er-nXc'v-lar,  a.  Sculptured  with  delicate  tracery  or 
openwork.   Warton.  [R.] 

Ta'be?,*  n.  -[L.]  (Med.)  A  wasting  of  the  flesh  ;  a  con- 
sumption without  a  cough  ;  emaciation  ;  atrophy.  Perry. 

TXb'id,  a.  [tabide,  Fr. ;  tabidua^  L.]  Wasted  by  disease ; 
consumptive.  Blackmore. 

TXB'iD-Nfiss,  71.  Consumptiveness ;  state  of  beng  waste4 
away.  Leigh. 
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»rXB';-TtlDE,  rt.  [tabitudoj  L.l  Consumption.   Jot 
lAB'LA-TUKE.  Tt.  {Mus,)  The  use  of  the  letters 


Jockeram. 
letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, or  other  characters,  for  expressing  notes  or  sounds ; 
apiece  of  niQ^c  for  the  lute.  ~{j^nat.)  A  division  or  part- 
ing of  the  slcull  into  two  tables.  — (Paiwim^)  A  painting 
on  walls  and  ceilings  ;  a  single  piece  comprehended  in 
one  view. 

Ta'ble,  n.  [table^  tableau.  Ft.  ;  tabula,  L.l  A  flat  or  level 
surface  :  —  an  article  of  furniture  with  a  flat  surface  on  legs 
or  supports,  used  to  bear  food  for  repasts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  —the  persons  sitting  at  table  or  partaking  of  en- 
tertainment:—  thf  fare  or  entertainment  itself;  as,  "He 
keeps  a  good  table ;  "  — a  tablet ;  a  surface  on  which  any 
thing  is  written  or  engraved  :  —  a  picturejtablet,  or  board, 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  upon  a  flat  surface:  — 
an  index  ;  a  collection  of  heads  or  subjects  ;  a  catalogue ;  a 
syllabus;  a  synopsis;  a  collection  of  many  particulars 
brought  into  one  view;  a  collection  of  numbers  or  figures 
methodically  arranged,  as  an  astronomical  or  a  meteor- 
ological table.  [The  palm  of  the  hand.  B.  Jonson. — pL 
Draughts;  a  game  played  with  small  pieces  of  wood 
shifted  on  squares.  Bp.  Taylor.]  —  To  turn  the  tables^ 
(with  an  allusion  to  the  game,)  to  change  or  reverse  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  contending  parties. 

Ia'BLE,  v.  a.  [i.  TABLED  ;  pp.  TADLtNti,  TABLED.]  To  make 
into  a  catalogue  ;  to  set  down  :  —  to  represent  as  in  paint- 
ing :  — to  supply  with  food. 

Ta'ble,  v.  n.  To  board  ;  to  live  at  the  table  of  another. 

Ta'ble,'*  a.  Relating  to  a  table  ;  plain  ;  level,  .dsh. 

Tableau,*  (tab-lo')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  tableaux,  (tab-15z')  A 
picture  ;  a  representation  ;  a  list ;  a  table.  Findm* 

Ta'ble-b£d,  n.  A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Ta'ble-beer,  71   Beer  used  with  meals  ;  small-beer. 

Ta'sle-book,  (ta'bl-buk)  n.  A  book  on  which  any  thing 
is  graved  or  written  without  ink.  Shak. 

TA'BLE-CLdTH,  n  A  linen  or  other  cloth  spread  on  a  table 
at  meats,  &c. 

Table-d^hQte*  (tai'bl-dot')  n,  [Fr.]  An  ordinary  at  an 
inn.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ta'ble-lAnd,*  71.  (Physical  geog.)  An  extensive  elevated 
plain,  with  steep  acclivities  on  all  sides  ;  a  plateau.  Brande. 

TA.'BLE-LtN-EN,*7i.  Linen  used  for  the  table.  Smollett. 

TA'BLE-MXTf,  71.  A  man,  or  piece,  at  draughts.  Bacon. 

Ta'ble-m5n-]ey,*  71.  An  allowance  to  flag-officers,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  pay,  for  providing  for  their  tables.  Crabb, 

Ta'bl]?r,  71.  One  who  tables  or  boards.  Ainswortk. 

Ta'ble-spaR,*  71,  [Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime,  of  a  grayish 
white  ;  called  also  tabular  spar.  Brande. 

Ta'ble-sp65n^*  71.  A  large  spoon  for  the  table.  Ash. 

rA'BLE-SP66N-Ft)L,*     71.,'    pi.    TABLE-SPOONFULS.    As 

much  as  a  table-spoon  holds.  Reeve. 
Ta'sle-sport,*  71.  Amusement  at  table.  Shak. 
TAe'let,  71.  [tablette,  Fr.]  A  small,  level  surface  ;  a  little 

table.  [A  medicine  in  a  square  form.  Bacon.^  —  A  surface 

written  on  or  painted  ;  a  table-book :  —  a  piece  of  ivory, 

metal,  or  other  substance,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  in 

judiciary  proceedings  or  in  passing  laws. 
Ta'ble-talk,  (ta'bl-ta.wk)  n.  Conversation  at  meals  or 

entertainments  ;  table  discourse.  [Rev. 

rA'BLE-TALK-5R,*7i.  One  who  Converses  at  table.  Month, 
T^-b66',*  u.  a.  [i.  TABOOED  ;  pp,  tabooino,  tabooed.]  To 

interdict  ;  to  forbid  the  use  of.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ta-boo',*  n.  A  religious  interdict.  Hamilton.    [A  word  in 

use  among  the  natives  of  fhe  Polynesian  Islands.] 
Ta'bqr,  n.  \tabourin,  labour,  old  Fr.]  A  drum  ;  a  small,  shal- 
low drum,  generally  beaten  with  one  stick,  to  accompany 

a  pipe. 
TA'SpR,  t).  71,    {tabourer,  old  Fr.]   [i.  tabored  ;  pp.  tabor- 

iNQ,  tabored.1^  To  drum  j  to  strike  ;  to  smite  ;  to  beat. 
1  a'eqr-ER,  »   One  who  beats  the  tabor.  Shak. 
rXB'QR-£T,  n   A  iuiall  tabor.  Spectator. 
1  V'BQB-ITE,*  n.  One  of  a  party  or  class  of  the  followers 

of  Huss,  whoae  leader  was  John  Ziska.  Brande. 
Tabouret,*  {fab-6-ra')  iu  [Fr.]  A  stool ;  a  seat  without 

arms  or  back:  —  a  right  of  sitting  down  at  court,  or  in 

the  presence  of  the  French  queen,  a  privilege  formerly 

enjoyed  by  some  ladies.  Crabb. 
TAe-OVR-Ine',  (tab-iir-en')  71.    [tabourin,  Fr.]    A  tabor  in 

the  form  of  a  sieve  ;  a  tamborine.  Shak. 
♦TXb-rere',  (Kib-rSr')  n.  Taborer.  Spenser. 
riB'RET,  71.  A  small  tabor  j  a  taboret.  Oeiu  xxxi. 
TXB'V-ii^R,  a.   [tabvlarisj  L.]  Relating  to  a  table  ;  formed 

in  tables  j   set    down  m  squares,  tables,  or  synopses ; 

formed  in  laminie. 
TXb-V-LA  iiji's4,*  [L.]  a  smoothed  tablet.  Butler. 
rXB'V-I-ATE,  V.  a.    [tabula,  L.]  [i.  tabulated  ;  pp.  tabu- 
lating, tabulated.]  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses;  to 

shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 
rXB'V-LAT-?D,  a.  Having  a  flat  surface.  Grew. 
rXB-V-LA'TlQN,*  71.  The  act  of  forming  tables.  Gent.  Mag. 
rXc-^-MA-HXc',*  71.    An  American   tree,  of  the  poplar 

kind  ;  a  brownish,  aromatic  resin  obtained  from  the  tree ; 

the  balsam   poplar, —a  brownish  resin  from  the  tree, 

Brande, 


TXc-A-MA-HXc'A,*  71.  See  Tacamahac. 

TXc'CA,*  71.  A  plant  having  a  root  used  for  food  by  th» 
Malaya,  &:c.  W*  Ency. 

trXcHE,  (tdich)  71.  [from  taclu]  A  catch  ;  a  loop.  Ex.  xxvi. 

TXiSH-^-6G'R^-Ptl^,*  n.  Same  as  taclvygraphy.  Brande. 

Ta-£5h6m'¥-t^r,*  71.  [t&xos  and  ^er/aoj/.]  An  instrumeni 
or  contrivance  which  indicates  minute  variations  in  thi 
velocity  of  machines.  Brande. 

TA^H-y-Dl-DXx'y,*  n.  [rax«ff  and  rfedax^.]  A  short  method 
of  teaching.  Scudamore, 

TAjeH-y-QRXPH'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  tachygraphy-  Byrcit    ^ 

Ta-jBhS&'ra-phy,  (t^-klg'rsi-f?)  71.  [raxUs  and  y/jd0cj.. 
The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing  j  stenography. 

TXjCH'y-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  laminated 
and  massive,  and  resembles  obsidian.  P.  Cyc. 

TX(?'iT,  (t&s'it)  a.  [tacitBt  Fr-  ;  tacitw.  L.]  Silent ;  implied  ; 
understood,  though  not  expreseeu  by  words  ;  silently  as- 
sented to. 

TA^'jT-Ly,  ad.  Silently  ;  without  oral  expression. 

TXp'j-TiJRN,  a.  [taciturne,  Fr. ;  tacitumus,  L.]  Habitually 
silent;  never  speaking  much  ;  reserved;  uttering  little. 

TX^-y-TiJR'Ni-Ty,  71.  \tacitumit&,Yr.\tacitumitaSy'L.]  Ha- 
bitual silence  ;  stillness  ;  reserve. 

TXcK,  V.  a.  [tacher,  Breton.]  [i.  tacked;  pp.  tackiwo, 
TACKED.]  To  fasten  to  any  thmg;  to  join;  to  unite ;  to 
stitch  together.  —  (JVaue.)  To  turn  about. 

TXCK,  V.  n.  To  turn  about  or  change  the  course,  as  a  ship. 

TXCK,  71.  A  small  nail :  — addition  ;  supplement. —  [tac/tg. 
Fr.  A  spot ;  a  stain.  Hammond.]  —  (JVawi.)  The  course  ol 
a  ship;  the  weather  clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  also  of  a 
flag,  or  of  a  rope  by  which  the  clew  is  extended. 

TXcK'-Du-TY,*  71.  (Scotch  law)  Rent  reserved  on  a  lease 
Crabb. 

TXck'er,  71.  One  who  tacks  or  joins.  Todd. 

TXck'et,  71.  A  small  nail ;  tack.  Barret. 

TXCK'ING,*  71.  Act  of  fastening  or  joining.  —  (Law)  Th« 
union  of  securities  given  at  different  times.  Bouvier. 

TXc'ltLE,  (tak'kl)  71.  [(ace^,  Welsh.]  'An  arrow.  CJiaucer.] 
Weapons  ;  instruments  of  action.  —  \tacclau,  Welsh  ;  tack' 
eU  Su.  Goth. ;  taedcel,  D.]  (JSTaut.)  A  pulley,  or  system  ol 
pulleys,  composed  of  two  or  more  ropes:  —  in  a  looser 
sense,  all  the  instruments  of  sailing.  —  Pronounced  by 
seamen  ta'kl. 

TXc'kle,  (tik'kl)  V.  a.  [i.  tackled  ;  pp.  tackling,  tag 
KLED.]  To  supply  with  tackle.  Beaum.  ^  Fl.  —  To  accou- 
tre ;  to  harness.  Ash.  [Local  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

TXc'KLED,  (tak'kld)  a.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  together 
Shale. 

TXcK'LiNG,  71.  Furniture  of  the  mast ;  tackle ;  instrumenta 
of  action  ;  as,  fishing  tackling.  Walton.  Harness,  as  of  a 
draught  horse.  [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

TXcT,  71.  [tactus,  L.l  Touch  ;  feeling;  nicety  or  acutenesi 
of  discernment,  with  consequent  nicety  of  skill. 

TXc'TA-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  touched.  Massinger. 

TAc'Tic,        )  a.  [TUKTiKdg,  Timato,  Gr. ;  tacttque,  Fr.]  Re- 

TAc'T(-cal,  \  lating  to  tactics,  or  to  order  and  arrange- 
ment, specially  of  an  army. 

Tac-tI"cian,  (t^k-ttsh'g-n)  n.  One  skilled  in  tactics. 

TAc'Tjcs,  n.pl.  [raKTiKrf.]  The  science  and  art  of  dispos- 
ing military  ana  naval  armaments  for  battle  ;  military  and 
naval  preparations,  evolutions,  and  manceuvres. 

TAc'TiLE,(tik't|l)  a.  [Fr,;  tactilis,  tactum,  L.]  Susceptibld 
of  touch  ;  tangible.  Hale. 

TAO-TlL'lf-Ty,  71.  Perceptibility  by  the  touch.  Bailey. 

TXc'TlpN,  (tak'shun )  71.  [Fr.  ;  tactio,  L.]  The  act  of  touch< 
ing  i  tangency.  Lord   Chesterfield. 

TXd'pole,  n.  [tad,  toad,  and  pola,  a  young  one,  Sax.]  A 
young,  shapeless  frog  or  toad,  coiisisting  only  of  a  body 
and  a  tail ;  a  porwigele.  Ray. 

TjB' di-Gm,*  n.  [L.]  Wearisomeness  ;  irksomeness  ;  tedl* 
ousness.   Cowper. 

Tael,*  n.  A  very  small,  fractional,  Chinese  weight  for  goM 
and  silver.  Hamilton. 

Ta'en,  (tan)  The  poetical  contracticn  of  taken.  Milton. 

TXf'fe-ta,  71.  [taffetas,  Fr. :  taffeter,  Sp,]  A  silk  stuff;  tal^ 
fety.  See  Taffety. 

TXF'FE-Ty,*  n.  A  thin,  glossy,  silken  fabric  or  stuff,  fo^■ 
merly  much  used  in  England  ;  now  much  used  on  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe  for  window  curtains,  Brande, 

TXff'rail,  71.  (J^aut.)  The  carved  work  at  the  upperpart 
of  a  ship's  stern  ;  the  rail  round  a  ship's  stern.  Falconer. 

Tafia,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  rum.  Ure. 

TXg,  n.  [tagg,  Bu.  Goth.J  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end 
of  a  string  ;  the  end  of  a  lace  ;  any  thing  tacked  to  an« 
other: — anything  paltry  and  mean.  —  A  slight  blow  or 
touch  ;  a  play  in  which  boys  try  to  touch  each  other  last, 
See  Tig,    [A  young  sheep:  oftener  written  (eg^.] 

TA6,  V.  a.  [i.  TAGGED  ;  pp.  taqgino  tagged.]  To  fix  a  tag 
to ;  to  append  ;  to  join.  Sioift. —  To  tag  aftenr,  to  follow 
closely.  Forby. 

TAg'-b£lt,*  or  TAg'-sore,*  n,  A  disease  in  sheep.  Low- 
don. 

TAg-'j&er,*  71,  One  who  tags.  Cottox, 
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Taglia^*  Ctal'y^9)  ru  [It.]  (Meek,)  A  combination  of  pul- 
leys. Brande. 

TXe-Li-^-cd' TiA.Nj*  (tai-ye-^-ko'sh^in)  a.  {Med.)  Noting 
the  operation  (called  also  rhino-plastic)  for  the  restoration 
of  the  nose,  so  named  from  Tagliacotius,  a  Venetian 
surgeon,  Brande. 

TX&'rXg,*  n.  The  rabble;  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Shak. 

rXe'TAlL,  n.  A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another  color. 

Tail,  (tal)  n.  [ta^l,  Goth.  ^  Icel.]  That  which  terminates 
the  animal  behind,  in  most  animals  hanging  loose  from 
the  vertebrjE  ;  the  hinder,  lower,  or  inferior  part  of  any 
thing;  any  thing  pendent;  a  catkin.  —  {Law)  A  limited 
fee,  opposed  to  fee-simple;  an  inheritance  of  which  a 
man  is  seized  to  him  and  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive 
of  others, —  To  turn  tail^  to  fly  ;  to  run  away.  Sidney. 

Tail,  (tal)  v.  a.  To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hadibras.  —  To  tail  in, 
i^Carp.)  to  fasten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one  end,  as  the 
steps  of  a  stair.  Francis. 

Tail'a^e,  orTXL'Ll-AqJE,n.  [teiWer,  toiHa^-CjFr.]  Apiece 
cut  out  of  the  whole :  —  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a 
man's  substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute. — {Law)  Excise 
or  tax.  Cowel. 

Tailed,  (tald)  a.  Furnished  with  a  tail.  Grew. 

?'AILLE,(tal}  n.  [taiUe,Fr.]  {French  law)  In  ancient  French 
jurisprudence,  any  imposition  levied  by  the  king,  or  any 
other  lord,  on  his  subjects.  Cowel. 

TAlL'LESs,*_a.  Destitute  of  a  tail.  ITdl. 

Tai'lqr,  (ta'lpr)  n.  [tailteurf  Fr.]  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  cut  and  make  clothes. 

Tai'lqr,  (ta'lpr)  V.  n.  [i.  tailored  ;  pp.  tailobing,  tai- 
lored.] To  perform  the  business  of  a  tailor.  Oreen. 

Tai'lqr-Ing,*  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a  tailor.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Tail'piece,*  n.  An  appendage;  a  piece  added.  .>97*m- 
strongt 

TAiL'ziE,*  n.  {Scottish  law)  Entail;  a  deed  whereby  the 
legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  an  arbitrary  one 
substituted.  Brande. 

Taint,  (tant)  v.  a.  [teindre^Ft.]  [i.  tainted  ;  jjp.  taint- 
iMG,  tainted.]  To  jmbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing, 
particularly  with  something  odious  or  noxious  ;  to  stain  ; 
lo  sully;  to  contaminate;  to  defile;  to  pollute;  tc  cor- 
rupt; to  infect;  to  poison;  to  disease.  [To  attaint. 
Swifi.] 

Taint,  u,  n.  To  be  infected  ;  to  be  corrupted.  Skak. 

Taint,  (tant)  n.  [teinte^  Fr.]  A  stain  ;  infection  ;  corrup- 
tion ;  depravation  ;  a  spot ;  a  soil ;  a  blemish.  [An  insect. 
Browne.] 

Taint'-free,  a.  Clear;  guiltless.  Heath. 

Taint'l^ss,  a.  Free  from  infection  ;  pure. 

Taint'less-ly,*  ad.  Without  taint.  Dr.  Jillen. 

Taint'vre,  (tant'yur)  n.  [tinctura,  L. ;  teinture,  Fr.]  Taint ; 
tinge;  defilement."  S/w/c. 

Take,  v.  a.  [taka,  Icel.,  tmcan,  Sax.]  [i.  took  ;  pp.  taking, 
taken.]  To  receive  what  is  offered  ;  correlative  to  give, 
and  opposed  to  refuse:  —  to  receive  or  obtain  so  as  to  have 
corporeal  or  mental  possession  of;  to  receive  ;  to  seize; 
to  catch;  to  captivate;  to  accept;  to  admit;  to  hold; 
to  understand  ;  to  adopt ;  to  copy ;  lo  bear ;  to  endure  ; 
to  suppose;  to  hire;  to  close  in  with;  to  choose;  to 
prefer;  to  select;  to  perform;  to  bave  recourse  to;  to 
require;  to  pursue;  to  follow;  to  make  use  of ;  to  bind 
by;  to  apprehend;  to  convey ;  to  carry;  to  bring;  to  as- 
sume ;  to  presume  ;  to  attain  ;  to  contain  ;  to  retain  ;  to 
sustain  ;  to  use,  as  an  oath.  —  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of; 
to  set  aside.  —  To  take  care,  to  be  cautious  ;  to  be  careful. 
•^  To  take  care  of,  to  he  solicitous  for;  to  superintend. — 
To  taJce  course,  to  have  recourse  to  measures. —  To  take 
down,  to  reduce  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  swallow  ;  to  put  in 
writing ;  to  write.  —  To  take  from,  to  derogate  ;  to  detract ; 
to  deprive  of  j  to  deduct ;  to  subtract.  —  To  take  heed,  to  be 
cautious  ;  to  beware  ;  to  guard  against.  —  To  take  heed  to, 
to  attend.  —  To  take  in,  to  inclose  ;  to  admit ;  to  comprise ; 
to  lessen  ;  to  contract;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud. —  To  take  in 
haTid,  to  undertake;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend. —  To 
take  notice,  to  observe  ;  to  show  by  an  act  that  observation 
w  made. —  To  take  oath,  to  swear.  —  To  take  off,  to  invali- 
-♦ate;  to  remove;  to  withhold;  to  withdraw;  to  swal- 
low ;  to  purchase  ;  to  find  place  for ;  to  remove  ;  to  copy ; 
to  represent ;  to  describe  ;  to  imitate  so  as  to  make  ridic- 
ulous.—  To  take  on.  See  To  take  upon. —  To  take  out,  to 
remove  from  within  any  place  ;  to  extract.  —  To  take  place, 
to  prevail ;  to  have  effect ;  to  occur  ;  to  happen. —  To  take 
to  do,  to  take  to  task  ;  to  reprove.  Forby.  [Colloquial.]  — 
To  take  up,  to  borrow  upon  credit  or  interest;  to  be  ready 
for;  to  engage  with  ;  to  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  begin  ;  to 
fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under;  to  engross  .  to  en- 
gage ;  to  have  final  recourse  to;  to  seize;  to  catch;  to 
arrest;  to  admit;  to  reprimand ;  to  begin  where  another 
left  off;  to  lift ;  to  occupy  locally  ;  to  manage  in  the  place 
of  another ;  to  comprise  ;  to  adopt ;  to  assume  ;  to  collect. 
—  To  take  upon^  to  appropriate  to  ;  to  assume;  to  admit ; 
to  be  imputed  to;  to  claim  authority. 
^AKE.   V.  n.  To  direct  the  course ;  to  have  a  tendency ;  to 


incline ;  tp  please ;  to  gain  reception ;  tc  have  the  intet  I 
ed  or  natural  effect.  —  To  take  after,  to  learn  of;  to  resent 
ble  ;  to  imitate. —  To  take  on,  to  be  violently  affected  ;  t« 
grieve ;  to  pine.  —  To  take  to,  to  apply  lo  j  to  be  fond  of 
to  betake  to  ;  to  have  recourse.  —  To  take  up,  to  stop.  — 
To  take  up  with,  to  be  contented  with;  to  lodge  ;  to  dwelt 

—  To  take  with,  to  please. 

Take'-In,*  n.  Fraud  ;  a  cheat ;  a  deceiver.  Jamieson. 
Tak'en,  (ta'kn)p.  from  Take.  Received.    See  Take. 
Tak'er,  71.  One  who  takes. 
Tak'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  takes;  seizure:  —  a  portrait i 

—  distress  of  mind.  ShaJc. 

Tak'jng,*  a.  Pleasing;  attractive;  as,  "  a  (a/n'n^  sound.' 
fVm.  Law.  Catching;  infectious.   Craven  Dialect. 

TAK'JNG-Ly,*a(/.  In  a  taking  manner.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

Tak'ing-nEss,  n.  Quality  of  pleasing.  Bp.  Taylor,  fa.] 

TXl-^-poIn',*  n.  In  Siam,  a  title  of  a  priest  of  Fo:  — 
called  in  China,  fengi  in  Tartary,  lamai  and  by  Europe- 
ans, bonze.  Brande. 

TAl'bqt,  n.  A  hound  ;  a  sort  of  hunting  dog,  between  B 
hound  and  a  beagle.  Somervillc. 

TALC,  [talk,  fV.  Ja.  Sm. ;  tak,  S.  P.]  v.  {Min.)  A  foliated, 
magnesian  mineral,  of  unctuous  feel,  often  having  a 
strong,  pearly  lustre  :  — sometimes  used  for  tracing  lines 
on  wood,  cloth,  &c.,  instead  of  chalk. 

TaL'cite,*  71.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  nacrzte.  Brande 

TXl-cose',*  a.  Relating  to  talc  ;  talcous.  Crabb. 

TAl'covs,*  i  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  talc ;  resem 

TXLCK'y,*    j     blingtalc.  Ure. 

Tale,  n.  A  narrative  ;  a  story ;  oral  relation  ;  a  fable  ;  an 
incident;  a  memoir;  anecdote;  information;  disclosure 
of  a  secret: — number  reckoned;  reckoning;  numeral 
account. 

fTALE,  V.  n.  To  relate  stories.  Oower. 

Tale'beA.r-er,  n.  One  who  gives  officious  or  malignant 
intelligence  ;  a  telltale.  South. 

Tale'beAr-jng,  n.  The  act  of  informing;  officious  or  ma- 
lignant intelligence.  .^rbuthnoU 

Ta'i.ed,*  n.  A  sort  of  habit  worn  by  the  Jews.  Crabb. 

Tale'fOl,  a.  Abounding  in  stories.   Thomson,  [r.] 

TIl'ent,  n.  [talentiim,  L.J  Anciently,  a  weight  much  used 
in  the  computation  of  money  :  —  metaphorically,  from 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  {Matt,  xxv.)  a  faculty,  gift,  or 
endowment  of  nature;  ability;  capability.  [fQ,ualityi 
disposition    Clarendon^'] 

TXl'ent-ed,  a.  Possessing  talents.  Jibp.  ^bbot.  "  A  tal- 
ented author."  Tk.  Campbell,  —  An  old  word,  long  dis- 
used, but  lately  revived.  Todd. 

Ta'le^,  n.pl.  [L.]  {Law)  A  term  applied  to  those  {tales  da 
eir  cum  stantibus)  who  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  place 
of  jurymen  empanelled  and  summoned  for  the  case,  but 
who,  for  some  reason,  are  not  present :  —  called  also  tales- 
men. Brande. 

Tale^'man,*  n.;  pi.  talesmen.  {Law)  A  person  sum- 
moned from  amon^  the  by-standers,  at  a  court,  to  serve 
on  a  jury.  McCulloch.     See  Tales. 

Tale't£ll-?r,  n.  One  who  relates  tales  or  stories.  Chutr- 
dian. 

TALE'-wIfE,*  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale-  Ch,  Ob. 

TXl-i-a-co'tian,*  (tal-ye-si-k6'shgtn)  a.  {Med.)  Scudamore 
See  Tagliacotian. 

fTA'Li-pN,  71.  [talio,  L.]  {lex  talionis,  L.)  Law  of  retalia. 
tion.  Scott. 

TXl'j§-mXn,  n.  [talism,  Ar.]  pi.  tXl'i^-mXn^.  A  magical 
figure  cut  in  metal,  stone,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  virtues 
in  averting  disease,  death,  or  other  evils,  or  in  controlling 
evil  spirits  ;  an  amulet.  Swift. 

TXl-|§-mXn'ic,  a.  Relating  to  talismans  ;  magical. 

TXl-i§-mXn'i-cal,*  a.  Magical ;  talismanic.  Jish. 

TALK,  (tawk)  V.  n.  [i.  talked  ;  pp.  talking,  talked.]  To 
speak  in  conversation  ;  to  speak  familiarly,  not  in  set 
speeches;  to  converse;  to  prattle;  to  give  account;  to 
discourse  ;  to  reason  ;  to  confer. 

TALK,  (tiwk)  n.  Oral  conversation ;  discourse;  colloquy; 
chat;  conference;  report;  rumor;  topic. 

TALK,  71.  [talc,  Fr.]  {Min.)  A  mineral.  See  Talc. 

TAlk'a-tIve,  (tawk'51-tlv)  a.  Full  of  talk  ;  loquacious. 

TAlk'a-tive-n£ss,  (tawk'-)  n.  Loquacity. 

TAlk'er,  (tawk'^r)  71.  One  who  talks  ;  a  prattler. 

TAlk'ing,  (tivvk'jng)  n.  Oral  conversation. 

TXLK'y,  a.  See  Talcky. 

TAll,  a.  High  in  stature;  high;  lofty.  [Sturdy;  bold. 
Shak.] 

fTXL'LA^-E,  71.  [taillage,  Fr.]  An  ancient  excise  or  tax. 
Bacon.  See  Tailage. 

fTXL'LA^E,  V.  a.  To  lay  an  impost  on.  Bp.  Elhjs. 

TXl'li-er,*  7f.,  One  who  tallies.  Pope. 

TALL'ivEss,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  tall ;  height  of 
stature  ;  procerity.  Spender.  — Written  also  talness. 

TXl'low,  71.  The  melted  fat  of  an  ox,  or  of  other  hovint* 
animals,  or  of  sheep  ;  suet ;  candle-grease. 

TXl'low,  v.  a.  [i.  tallowed  ;  pp.  tallowing,  tallowid.] 
To  grease  ;  to  smear  with  tallow.  Lord  Surrey. 

TXl'low-CXn'dle,*  n.  A  candle  made  of  tallow.  Clarke. 
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TAL  LOW-cXtch,*  n.  A  receptacle  for  tallow.  Shak. 
rAL'Lpw-CHXN-DLliR,  7u  [toUow  anil  diaiidetierj  Fr.J  One 

who  makes  candles  of  tallow. 
rX,L  Lpw-FACE,*  n.  One  of  a  Bickly  or  pale  complexion. 

S/ioA. 

iSL'Lpw-PACED,  (-fast)  a.  Of  pale,  sickly  look. 

rXL'Lpw-ISHjO.  Having  the  nature  of  tallow.  HuloeU 

rXii'iiPW-TBEE,*  n.  An  Asiatic  tree,  which  produces  an 
unctuous  matter.  Aah. 

TXL'Lpw-y,  a.  Like  tallow;  greasy. 

TAl'ly,  n.  {taillery  Fr.]  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  con- 
formity to  another  stick,  and  used  to  keep  accounts  by  ; 
any  thing  made  to  suit  another ;  an  account,  as  by  tally. 

TiL'Ly,  V.  a.  \i.  tallied;  pp^  tallying,  tallied.]  To 
cut  out  so  as  to  answer  to  ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 

TXe'lv,  u.  Ti.  To  be  fitted  ;  to  conform  ;  to  be  suitable. 

JTAl'lv,  ad.  Stoutl}r ;  with  spirit.  Beaum.  4-  Fl. 

Tal'ly-ho',*  mterj.  The  huntsman's  cry  to  rouse  his 
hounds.  JBootJi. 

TXl'ly-mXn,*  tu;  pi.  tXl'lv-mEn.  One  who  keeps  a 
tally  or  account:  —  one  who  sells  for  weekly  payments. 
Sinart. 

TXV Mijn^  n.  [Heb.]  The  book  containing  the  traditionary 
or  unwritten  laws  of  the  Jews.  — It  is  called  unwritten  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  textual  or  written  law.  It  is  the 
interpretation  which  the  rabbins  affix  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, which  embodies  their  doctrine,  polity,  and  ceremo- 
nies. 

T^L-MOd'ic,  or  TXL'MVD-tc,  [t^I-mud'jk,  Ja.  Sm.  Maunn 
der;  tal'mud-ik,i".  R.  Wb.  Todd.'l  a.  Relating  to  the  Tal- 
mud ;  talmudistic. 

T^L-mOd'j-c^L,  a.  Same  as  talmudic.  Skinner. 

TXL'MVD-fST,  n.  One  well  versed  in  the  Talmud.  Burton. 

TXL-nryD-Is'TJc,  a.  Relating  to  the  Talmud.  Warton. 

TXl'pn,  71.  [Fr.]  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey.  —  (Jirck.)  An 
ogee  or  cyma. 

TXL-ddK-DAR'j*  n.  (^fndia)  The  head  of  a  department 
acting  under  a  superior.  Crabb. 

TAl'pa^*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  mole. 
Crabb.  —  {Med.)  A  tumor  under  the  skin  or  cuticle;  com- 
monly called  a  mole.  Brande. 

TA'l.f^s,*  71.  (.dnat.)  A  bone  in  the  ankle  ;  astragalus. — 
(Fort.)  A  surface  inclined  to  the  horizon.  P.  Cyc.  —  {Min.) 
An  accumulation  of  fragments  broken  off  from  the  face 
of  a  steep  rock  by  the  action  of  water.  Lyell, 

Ta'lvt,*  n.  Same  as  talus  or  batter.  Francis. 

TXM-^-BlL'i-TVi*  n.  duality  of  being  tamable.  Qodley. 

Tam'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tamed  ;  reclaimable. 

Tam'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  tamable.  Smart. 

TXm'a-rind,  n.  [tamanndusj  L.]  A  large  tree  of  the  legu- 
minous order,  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. — pi. 
A  preserve  made  of  the  seed-pods  of  the  tree. 

TXM'A-RiSK,  7t.  [tamarice^  tamaHzy  L.]  A  shrub,  of  the 
genus  taniarix,  which  bears  pink  flowers. 

TXm' A-RfXj*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  has  long  spikes 
of  pink  flowers  ;  tamarisk.  Brande. 

TXm'bXc,*  n.  A  medicinal  wood  ;  aloes-wood.  Booth. 

TXm'bour,  (tara'bor)  n.  [tambour^  Fr.]  A  musical  in- 
ytrument;  a  tambourine:  —  a  frame  resembling  a  drum, 
on  which  a  kind  of  embroidery,  with  threads  of  gold, 
silver,  colored  silk,  &c.,  is  worked  ;  the  embroidery  so 
made.  — (^Arch.)  A  member  of  th§  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite capital,  somewhat  resembling  a  drum:  —  a  round 
stone,  or  course  of  stone  :  — a  lobby  or  vestibule  inclosed 
with  folding-doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from 
without,  as  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  banking-houses, 
&c. :  — a  kind  of  porch. 

rXM-Bpu-BiNE',  (tslm-b9-r5n')  n.  {tamborin^  Sp.]  A  musi- 
cal instrument  for  processions,  of  tne  drum  species,  played 
with  the  hand  ;  a  tambour. 

TXm-b6ur'-work,*  (-wiirk)  71,  A  kind  of  embroidery. 
Maunder.    See  Tambour. 

Tame,  a.  {tame.  Sax. ;  toem,  D. ;  tam^  Dan.]  Not  wild  ;  do- 
mestic ;  accustomed  to  domestic  life,  or  to  live  under  the 
immediate  care  of  man;  as,  tame  animals: — gentle; 
crushed;  subdued;  depressed;  spiritless;  heartless:  — 
dull ;  unanimated  ;  as,  a  tame  poem. 

Tame,  v.  a.  [i.  tamed;  pp.  taming,  tamed.]  To  reduce 
from  wildness  ;  to  domesticate  ;  to  reclaim  ;  to  make  gen- 
tle or  tame;  to  subdue  ;  to  depress. 

Tame'l^ss,  a.  Wild;  untamable.  Bp.  Hall. 

Tame'ly,  ad.  In  a  tame  manner;  not  wildly. 

Tame'n^ss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  tame ;  want  of  spirit. 

TaM'er^  n.  One  who  tames;  a  aubduer. 

TXm'J-N¥,  n.  [^tamine^  Fr.]  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  called 
also  tammin,  and  tammy.  Cotgrave.  See  Tammy. 

Tamis,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  worsted  cloth  for  straining  sauces.  JT. 
Ency. 

TAltfls-BlBD,*  71.  A  Guinea  fowl.  Ooldsmith. 

TXm'kin,  71.  The  stopper  of  a  great  gun.  See  Tompioh. 

TXm'mV**  "■  A  bolter  or  strainer  made  of  hair.  Dyer.  A 
thin  woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed.  Loudon. 

TAm'P^R-,  v.  n.  [i.  tampered  ;  pp.  tampering,  tampered.] 
To  meddle  ;  to  try  little  experiments  ;  to  use  artifice  ;  to 


have  to  do  without  fitness  ;   to  deal  ,    .0  practise  b  t 
cretly. 

TXm'peiuIng,*  71.  Act  of  one  who  tampers.  Cowper. 

TXmp'ING,*7i.  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  fillin| 
up  of  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting 
Brande. 

TXm'pi-PN,*  n.  Crabb.  See  Tompion. 

TXm-p66n',*  n.  The  bung  of  a  vessel ;  tompion.  JSsh.  [R.] 

TXn,  «.  a.  [tanneny  D. ;  tanner^  Fr.]  [i.  tanned;  pp.  tan 
NiNG,  TANNED.]  To  make  tawny  ;  to  impregnate  or  im- 
bue with  bark  or  tannin  ;  to  convert  skins  into  leather  ;  to 
imbrown  by  the  sun. 

TXN,  n.  The  ooze  of  tanners;  the  bark  of  the  oak,  ol 
of  other  trees,  as  the  chestnut,  larch,  hemlock,  willow, 
&LC.J  which  abounds  with  the  principle  of  tannin,  bruised 
and  prepared  for  the  operation  of  tanning. 

TXn'v^er,*  71.  A  South  American  bird.  Crotft. 

TXn'-bed,*  71.  A  bed  for  tanning:  — a  bed  made  of  tan  foi 
plants.  Ec.  Rev. 

TXn'dem,*  n.  A  two-wheeled  pleasure -carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other :  —  a  n.etiiod  of  driving 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other.  En^nf. 

TXng,  71.  [tanffkCj  D.]  A  strong  taste  or  flavor  ;  a  taste  left 
in  the  mouth  ;  relish  ;  something  that  leaves  a  taste  :  — 
something  that  leaves  a  pain:  —  a  kind  of  sea-weed; 
tangle.  [Sound  ;  twang.  Holder.] 

tTXNQ-,  V.  n.  To  ring  with  ;  to  twang.  ShaJc. 

TXN'(j^?N-cY,*  n.  {Oeom.)  Act  of  touching;  taction. 
Brande, 

TXn'<^ENT,  71.  [tana-ente^  Fr.  ;  tangens,  L.]  (Oeom.)  A 
straight  line  which  meets  or  touches  a  circle  or  other 
curve,  without  intersecting  it. 

Tj^n-c^^En'tial,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  tangent ;  touch- 
ing. Conybeare.  —  Tangential  forces  a  force  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  any  body  to  fly  ofl  from  the  centre. 

TXN-qi-I-BiL'i-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  bWng  tangible. 

TXN'^i^I-BLEi  a.  [Fr.,  from  tangOj  L  ]  That  may  be  touched  1 
perceptible  by  the  touch. 

TXn'9^j-ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  tangible.  Dr.  Mien, 

TXn'G-le,  (tang'gl)  v.  a.  [i.  tangled  ;  pp.  tangling,  tan- 
gled.] To  implicate;  to  knit  together;  to  ensnare;  to 
entrap ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  entangle. 

TXn'gle,  v.  n.  To  be  entangled. 

TXn'gle,  (tSng'gl)  n.  A  knot  of  things  interwoven  in  ou« 
another  ;  perplexity  :  —  a  kind  of  sea-weed. 

TXn'g-led,*  (ting'gld)^.  a.  Implicated;  knotted. 

TXw'GLy.*  a.  Knotted  ;  intertwined  ;  intricate.  Falconer. 

TXn'-hoOse,*  n.  A  house  for  keeping  tanner's  bark.  Booth. 

fTXN'iST,  71.  [Irish.]  A  kind  of  captain  or  governor  in  Ire- 
land. Spenser. 

ITXn'is-try,  71.  An  ancient  Irish  custom  of  descent,  de- 
fined as  "descent  from  the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the 
blood."  Davies. 

TXnk,  (tSngk)  71.  [tanque^  Fr.]  A  large  cistern  or  reservoir 
of  water  or  other  liquid.  —  (J^aut.)  A  case  of  sheet-iron, 
about  four  feet  square,  and  containing  about  two  tuns. 

TXnk'ard,  7i.  [tancltaerd,  D.]  A  large  drinking  vessel, 
with  a  cover. 

tTXN'LiNG,  n.  One  tanned  by  the  heat  of  summer.  Shak. 

TXn'nate,*  71.  A  substance  formed  of  tan,  or  tannic  acirf, 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

TXn'ner,  71.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  tan  leather, 

TXn'ner-v,*  7i.  A  yard  or  place  for  tanning  leather;  tan- 
yard.  McCulloch. 

TXn'nic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tan; 
as,  tannic  acid,   Ure. 

TXn^njn,  71.  (Ckem.)  The  astringent  principle  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  has  the  power  of  converting  skins  into  leath- 
er ;  a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  tba 
oak  and  some  other  trees  and  vegetables.  Brande. 

TXn'ning,  71.  The  process  of  becoming  tanned  ;  the  pn^ 
cess  of  converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather. 

TXn'pIt,  n.  A  pit  in  which  leather  is  tanned. 

TXn'rEc,*7i.  An  Asiatic  animal.  Smellie. 

TXh'^V,  n.  An  odorous  plant  of  several  varieties  [A  kind 
of  cake,  of  which  tansy  was  an  ingredient.  Selden.] 

TXnt,  n.  A  kind  of  small  field-spider.  Ray. 

TXN'TA-Lt§M,  n.  A  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus; 
act  or  state  of  being  tantalized.  .Addison.  See  Tantalize. 

TXn'ta-lite,*  n.  (Min  )  Columbite  ;  the  ferruginous  ox- 
ide of  columbium.  Brande. 

Tan-ta'li-OM,*  71.  {Mln.)  A  rare  metal  ;  columbium. 
Brande.  See  Columbium. 

TXn-ta-li-2a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  tantalizing ;  state  of  be- 
ing tantalized.   Oayton, 

TXn'T^-LIZE,  V,  a.  [?.  tantalized;  pp.  tantalizing, 
tantalized.]  To  torment,  as  Tantalus  wa,3  tormented,  by 
the  show  and  prevention  of  things  desired  ;  to  torment 
with  false  hopes ;  to  tease  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate  ;  to 
vex. 

TXn'ta-lTz-er,  71.  One  who  tantalizes.  fVakefield, 

TXn'ta-lOm,*  b.  (Min.)  Same  as  tantalium.  Ure. 

TXn'ta-mo  Ont,  a.  [tantum,  L.,  tani  and  monter,  Fr.]  Eqti  l» 
alent  in  value  or  meaning ;  equal. 
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TlV'v,  or  TXn'ti-v>,  ,  [t5in-av'9,  P.  J  R.  F,  K.  Sm. 
I ;  tan't9-v9,  Ja.  WhJ]  ad.    With  haate  j  with  speed  ; 


Ash 

IS,  to  ride  iaii^vy   Bailey 

t'XNT'LiNG,  n.  One  who  is  tantalized.  Shak. 
An^trvm?,  Twpl.  High  airs  or  freaks;  burats  of  passion 
or  ill  humor.  Forhy.  [Colloquial.]  Todd. 
TXn'yXrd,*  n.  A  place  for  tanning  ;  a  tannery.  Ash. 
TXp,  V,  a.  [taper,  Fr.]   [i.  tapped  ;   -pp.  tapping,  tapped.] 
To  touch  lightly;  to  strike  gently :  —  to  pierce  a  vessel ; 
to  broach  a  vessel :  —  to  cut  or  bore  a  tree  to  obtain  sap : 

—  to  add  a  new  sole  or  heel  to  a  shoe.  Herefordshire^  Eng, 
TXp,  v.  n.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow,  as  at  the  door. 

,rXp,  n.  A  gentle  blow  :— a  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a 

vessel  is  let  out. 
rXpE,  71.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band  of  linen  or  cotton.  SAoft. 
Ta'p?r,  to,  a  wax  candle  ;  light  of  a  candle. 
Ta'per,  a.  Growing  smaller  or  regularly  narrowed  towards 

the  point,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  long  and  slen- 

uer;  pyramidal;  conical. 
Ta'per,  v.  n,  [i.  tapered  ;  p;?.  tapering,  tapered.]    To 

grow  gradually  smaller.  Ray. 
Ta'per,  v.  a.  To  make  taper:  —  to  light  with  tapers.  War- 

TX'p^R-lNG,*  a.   Growing  frradually  narrower  or  smaller. 

Ta'per-njSss,  n.  The  state  of  being  taper.  Shenstoae. 

TXp'es-trv,  [l^p'es-tre,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tips'tre, 
S.  J. ;  tS.ps'tr^  or  t^p'es-tre,  JV.]  n.  [taTnsserie,  tapis,  Fr.l 
An  ornamental  figured  cloth,  or  textile  fabric  of  worsted 
or  silk,  for  lining  the  walls  of  apartments. 

TXP'?3-TRy,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  tapestry.  Harmar. 

TXp'^t,  n.  (tapesy  L.1  Worked  or  figured  stuff.  Spenser. 

TXp' E-Tf^*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  like  a  hare.  Sinart. 

Tape'-Worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  An  intestinal  worm.  Klrby. 

TAp'hoOse,  n.  A  room  in  which  beer  or  liquor  is  served 
from  Jhe  tap :  —  called  also  a  taproom  or  tap.  Skak. 

iXp-i-o'c-fli,*7i.  A  starch, or  farinaceous  and  glutinous  sub- 
stance, used  for  food.  It  is  prepared  from  the  cassava 
root,  tlie  root  of  the  jatropha  manihot.   Ure. 

Ta'pjr,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  an  Ameri- 
can animal  resembling  the  hog.  Roget. 

TXp'Ss,  (tap'pe)  [ta'pg,  Ja.  K. ;  tSp'e,  Sm. ;  ta'pis,  Wh.'\  n. 
[Pr.]  Literally,  tapestry  which  formerly  covered  the  table 
of  a  council-chamber  ;  carpet  or  cloth  for  a  table.  —  To 
be  on  the  tapis,  to  be  under  consideration. 

fTXp'lSHED,*  (-jsht)  a.  Squatted  close ;  concealed.  Fair- 
fax. 

TXp'L-iSH,  n.  Poor  beer  ;  dregs.  Bp.  Parker,  [r.] 

TXp'pet,*  n.  A  small  lever  connected  with  the  valve  of 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine.  Francis. 

TXp'room,*  71.  A  room  where  liquor  is  served.  Smart. 

TXp'root,  n.  A  large  root  which  penetrates  deeply,  and 
nearly  perpendicularly,  into  the  ground;  the  principal 
stem  of  the  root. 

TXp'ro6t-ed,*  a.  Having  a  taproot.  Hooker. 

TXp'ster,  n.  One  who  draws  beer  in  an  alehouse. 

TXr,  n.  [tiere,  Dan.]  A  dark-brown,  viscid  liquid,  obtained 
by  heating  the  wood  of  the  pine  or  fir-tree  ;  liquid  pitch : 

—  a  sailor  or  seaman.  Swift.  [Colloquial.] 

TXr,  v.  a.  [i.  tarred  ;  pp.  tarring,  tarred.]  To  smear 
over  with  tar.  [|To  tease  ;  to  provoke.  Shak.} 

TXr'a-nIs,*  n,  [L.]  A  Celtic  divinity,  regarded  as  the 
evil  principle:  —  confounded  by  Latin  writers  with  Ju- 
piter. Brande. 

TXr-an-tI^'mvs,*  71.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  nervous  affection, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula  spider.  P.  Cyc. 

Ta-rXn'TV-L^,  71.  [tarantolM,  It.]  A  genus  of  arachnidans; 
also  a  genus  of  spiders  ;  a  sort  of  large  spider,  so  called 
from  Tarento  in  Italy,  whose  bite  is  fabled  to  be  cured 
by  music. 

Ta-rXn'Tv-I-Xt-ed,*  a.  Affected  or  bitten  by  a  tarantula. 
Oreen. 

tTAR-DA'TIpN,  71.  {tardo,  L.]  Act  of  delaying.  Bailey. 

Tar'dj-grade,*  n.  An  animal  that  moves  slowly.  Kirby. 

TXr'dj-GRADE,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  Kirby. 

fTXR'Dl-GRA-DOV3,  a.  [tardigradus^  L.]  Moving  slowly. 
Browne. 

TXr'dj-LV,  ad.  With  tardiness  ;  slowly. 

TXr'D!-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  tardy  ;  slowness. 

tTXR'»J-TV,  n.  {tardita^,  L.]  Slowness  ;  tardiness.  Diffby. 

TXr' DO,*  [It.]  (Jtfiw.)  Denoting  a  slow  movement.  Hain- 
ilttm. 

Tar'dv,  fl.  {tardus,  L. ;  tardif,  Fr.]  Slow  ;  not  swift;  slug- 
gish ;  dilatory;  late;  after  the  proper  time.  [fUnwary. 
Hudibras.  Criminal ;  offending.  Collier,] 

JTXr'dv,  tf.  a.  [tarder,  Fr.]  To  delay  ;  to  hinder.  Shak. 

TXR'Dy-GAiT-EC,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  Shak. 

TXre,  n.  [teeren,  D.]  A  genus  of  plants;  a  weed  that 
grows  among  corn  or  grain  ;  a  vetch  ;  a  vegetable  raised 
for  fodder  for  cattle. 

TARE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  weight  of  a  cask,  bag,  &c.,  containing 

a  mercantile  commodity  ;  the  allowance  made  for  it. 
TXre,  i.  from  Tear.  Tore.  See  Tbab. 

1:'Xr(?e,  71.  Same  as  target.  Spenser. 


TXr'j&et,  [tar'g?t,  a  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  i  tlr'get  or  tar 
jet,  K."]  n.  [targa.  It ;  targe,  Fr. ;  tartan^  Welsh.]  A  K  ii4 
of  buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm  ;  a  shield  set 
up  to  be  shot  at  as  a  mark  ;  a  mark  to  be  shot  at. 

TXR'£tET-ED,  a.  Having  a  target  or  shield.  Qauden. 

Tar-j&^t-ier',  (tar-5et-Cr')  n.  One  armed  with  a  target 

TXr' GX/M,  n. ;  p],  tar'g^m^.  A  Hebrew  word,  denotinj 
a  Jewish  paraphrase  on  some  portion  of  Scripture  in  the 
Chaldean  language.  There  are  ten  Targums  in  existence 

TXr'gvm-Ist,  n.  A  writer  in  the  Targums.  Milton. 

TXr'jff,  n,  \tarif,  Fr.]  A  schedule  or  table  of  duties  or 
customs  payable  to  the  government  on  merchandise;  a 
table,  alphabetically  arranged,  specifying  the  various  du- 
ties, drawbacks,  bounties,  &c.,  charged  and  allowed  on 
the  Importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. 

TXr'jff,*  w.  a.  To  fix  a  tariff  or  duty  upon.  R.  fV.  Hamil- 
ton, [r.] 

Tarn,  n.  [iiaum,  Icei.J  A  bog  j  a  fen  ;  a  marsh.  Ray.  [I/o- 
cal,  Eng.] 

TXr'N|SH,  v.  a.  [temir,  Fr.]  [i.  tarnished  ;  pp.  tarptish 
iTTG,  TARNISHED.]  To  Stain;  to  sully;  to  soil,  to  makn 
not  bright- 

Tar'njsh,  v.  71.  To  lose  brightness ;  to  be  soiled.  Collier. 

TXr'wish,*  n.  A  spot ;  a  blot ;  soiled  state.  Bentley. 

Ta'ro,*  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  arum,  with  a  bulboua 
root,  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  and  cultivated  in 
the  manner  of  rice.  Farm.  Ency. 

TXr'pc,*  71.  A  game  at  cards.  Oray. 

TXR-pXuii'iNQ-,  n.  A  painted  or  tarred  canvas  cover  oi 
covering,  used  to  cover  the  hatchways  of  a  ship: — a 
sailor.  —  Written  also  tarpawling  and  tarpauliiu 

TXr'quin-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  Tarquin.  Qw.  Rev 

TXr'ka-g6n,  n.  A  perennial  plant,  called  herb-dragon. 

TXr'ras,*  71.  A  volcanic  product;  a  sort  of  mortar  oi 
cement,  made  of  tarras  or  argillaceous  earth,  which  hard 
ens  under  water,  and  is  used  in  subaqueous  works.  Vrc 

jTXrre,*  v.  a.  To  excite  ;  to  urge  on,  as  a  dog.  Sliak. 

TXr'ri-ance,  71.  Stay  ;  delay.  Shak.  Southey.  [R.] 

TXr'rJ-er,  71.  [terre,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  dog.  Dryden.  See 
Terrier. 

TXr'ri-er,  n.  One  who  tarries.  Overbury.  [Bootfu 

TXr'rqck,*  n.    A  species  of  gull,  having  only  three  toes 

TXr'rv,  (tar're)  v.  n.  [targir,  old  Fr. ;  traeghen,  Teut.]  [i 
tarried;  pp.  TARRYING,  TARRIED.]  To  Stay  J  to  contmus 
in  a  place.  Shak.  Cowper.  Ed.  Rev.  To  delay ;  to  wait ;  tc 
linger.  —  [A  word  somewhat  antiquated,  yet  still  used  ly 
good  English  authors.] 

fTXR'Ry,  V.  a.  To  wait  for.  Sliak. 

fTXR'RY,*  n.  Delay  ;  stay.  Lodge. 

TXr'rv,  o^'  Consisting  of  tar;  resembling  tar. 

TXr'sa^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tarsus.  Dunglison. 

TXrse,*  or  TXR'sys,  ti.  [tarse,  Fr.]  {Zool.  &c  Anat.)  A  COI 
lection  of  small  bones  between  the  tibia  and  metatarsus 
or  those  which  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  foot.  Brande 

Tar'sel,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Prior.  See  Tiersel. 

TXr' SI,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Articulated  feet  of  insects.  lyyell. 

Tar'si-er,*  71.  A  quadruped  ;  the  woolly  jerboa.  SmeUie. 

TXr'svs,  71.  [ra/J(7(Js,  (?r.]  (Anat.)  See  Tarse. 

TXrt,  a.  Sour ;  acid  ;  sharp  of  taste  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

TXrt,  71.  [tarte,  Fr. ;  torta,  It. ;  taart,  Dan.]  A  small  pie 
made  of  fruit.  Bacon. 

TXr'tan,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine  worsted  cloth,  checked  willi 
threads  of  various  colors. —  [tartana.  It. ;  tartanc,  Fr.]  A 
small  coasting- vessel,  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  having 
only  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit. 

TXr'tar,  n.  [tartarus,  L. ;  tartare,  Fr. ;  hell. —  Used  by 
the  old  poets.  Spenser.]  —  [tartre,  Fr.]  An  acid  substance 
that  concretes  on  the  inside  of  wine-caaks :  —  an  incrusta- 
tion on  the  teeth — A  native  of  Tartary  :  —  an  ill-natured 
person.  —  To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  catch  or  assail  one  who 
overcomes  or  injures  the  assailant. 

TaR-Ta'RE-an,  a.  [tartarus,  L.]  Hellish.  MUton. 

TAR'TAR-]p-M£T'jc,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  double  salt,  consisting 
of  tartaric  acid  combined  with  potassa  and  protoxide  of 
antimony.  Brande.  [Milton. 

Tar-ta're-o0s,  fl.    Consisting  of  tartar.    Orew.   Hellish 

Tar-ta'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Tartary.  Ency. 

T^r-tXr'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Tartary.  — (CAc7».)  Partakiiif 
of  tartar;  as,  tartaric  acid.  Brande. 

TXr'ta-rIne,*  71.  A  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Ure. 

Tar-ta-R|-za'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  forming  tartar.  Bibii 
oth.  Bihl. 

Tar'tar-Tze,  V*  a.  To  Impregnate  with  tartar.  Baitey 

TXr'tar-oCs,  a.  Containing  tartar ;  consisting  of  tartar 
Bp.  Berkeley. 

Tart'ish,  a.  Somewhat  tart.  Scott. 

Tart'let,*  71.  A  small  tart ;  a  piece  of  pastry.  Knox 

TXrt'lv,  ad.  In  a  tart  manner  ;  sourly  ;  sharply. 

TXrt'ness,  71.  Quality  of  being  tart  j  acrimony  ;  asperity 
sharpness  ;  sourness  ;  acidity. 

TXr'tr^te,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

TXr-trp-vIn'jc*  a.  {Chem.)    Applied  to  an  acid   com- 
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fcaed  of  tartaric  acid  combined  with  che  elements  of 

ether.  Brande. 
rXa-TOFFE',*  n.  [tartvfBj  Fr.l  A  hypocrite;  a  pretender 

tn  reliirion  ;  a  puritan,  in  contempt;  a  morose  person. 

Itrande. 
TSr-xOff'ish,  a,  Preciae,  formal,  or  morose.  Sterne. 
TXii'wA-t:^r,*  iu  Water  having  an  infusion  of  tar.  Mur- 

phy. 
Tis'c6,*7i.  {Min,)  Asort  of  clay  for  making  melting-pots. 

Cra'fb. 
TjtsK,  n.  \iUUhe^  Fr. ;  tassa^  It.]  Something  to  be  done,  im- 

lioaed  by  another ;  a  lesson  to  be  studied  ;  employment ; 

business.  —  To  take  to  taskj  to  reprove;  to  reprimand. 
I'lSK,  I},  a.  [i,  TASESD  ;  pp.  tasking,  tasked.]  To  impose, 

!<s  a  tasic  or  employment ;  to  burden. 
TAsK'ER,  71.  One  who  tasks.  [One  who  is  tasked.  Todd.] 
Task'mAs-ter,  n.  One  who  tasks  or  imposes  tasks. 
TAsK'woRK,*  (-wiirk)  tu  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a 

Task.  Ed  Rev. 
TXs'LET,*  n.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  thigh.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
(jTis'siEL,  (tiis'sel  or  tSs'sl)  [tas'sel,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 

Wb. ;  tSs'l,  S.  K.]  n.  A  pendent  bunch  of  silk,  or  other 

substance,  meant  for  ornament:  —  the  flower  ribbons, or 

head  of  plants,  as  of  maize. 

||TXS'SEljj*U-  71.  [i.  TASSKLLED  ;pp.  TA33ELLING,  TAS8ELLED.] 

To  flower  ;  to  put  forth  a  tassel,  as  maize.  Smith. 

TXs'sEL,  n.  Male  of  the  goshawk.  Spenser.  See  Tiercel. 

[ITXs'sJpLLED,  (-seld)  a.  Adorned  with  tassels. 

TXs's^§,  n.  pi.  Armor  for  the  thighs.  Jiinsworth. 

Tast'^l-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tasted  ;  savory  ;  relishing. 

Taste,  v.  a.  [(aster,  old  Fr. ;  tasieii,  Ger.  Sf  Teut.J  [(.tast- 
ed ;  pp.  TA3T1N0,  TASTED.]  To  perceivB  and  distmguish  by 
the  tongue  and  palate ;  to  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  try  by  a 
small  mouthful:  —  to  essay  first: — to  obtain  pleasure 
from;  to  have  perception  of;  to  relish  j  to  relish  intel- 
lectually. 

Taste,  v.  n.  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat ;  to  have  or  pro- 
duce a  relish, taste, or  perception  on  the  palate  ;  to  savor; 
to  smack  ;  to  distinguish  intellectually  ;  to  be  tinctured  ; 
to  try  the  relish  ;  to  use  for  enjoyment ;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste,  n.  Act  of  tasting;  the  sensation  made  on  the  tongue 
and  palate  by  whatever  is  taken  into  the  mouth  ;  the  sense 
by  which  flavor  or  relish  of  any  thing  is  perceived  ;  flavor ; 
relish  ;  savor  ;  perception  :  — an  essay  ;  a  trial ;  an  experi- 
ment :  —  a  small  portion  gi yen  or  taken  as  a  specimen :  — 
intellectual  relish  or  discernment;  that  faculty  or  power 
of  the  mind  which  is  conversant  about  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  orthatmental  power  or  faculty 
which  is  the  result  of  natural  sensibility,  good  judgment, 
and  familiarity  with  the  best  productions  of  literature  and 
art,  by  which  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  enjoyed;  — 
choice,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  pleasures,  ornaments,  or 
pursuits. 

Tast'ed,  o.  Having  a  particular  taste  or  relish.  Bacon. 

Taste'fOl,  a.  Havipg  taste;  having  a  high  relish;  sa- 
vory ;  tasty. 

1'aste'fOl-LV,*  ad.  In  a  tasteful  manner.  Gent.  Mag-. 

Taste'fOl-nEss,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  tasteful.  Scott. 

Taste'l^ss,  a.  Destitute  of  taste;  incapable  of  giving  or 
receiving  pleasure  from  taste  ;  having  no  relish  ;  insipid. 

TAsTE'liESS-LY,*  oti.  In  a  tasteless  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Taste 'LESS-Nfisa,  tu  Want  of  taste  ;  insipidity. 

Tast'jer,  71.  One  who  tastes  :  —  a  dram-cup. 

Tast'v,  a.  Evincing  taste  ;  tasteful ;  nice;  fine.  Ed.  Rev. 
Palatable.  Ec.  Rev.  [Modern.] 

TXt'ljn©,*  a.  Given  to  prating.  — 71.  Idle  talk;  blabbing. 

TXt'ta  *  n.  (India)  A  bamboo  frame  or  trellis,  over  which 
water  is  sufi'ered  to  trickle,  with  a  view  of  cooling  the  air 
as  it  enters  the  windows  or  doors.  Brande. 

TAt'T]j:r,  v.  a,  [i.  tattered  ;  pp.  tattering,  tattered.] 
To  tear  ;  to  rend  ;  to  make  ragged.  Shak. 

TXt'ter,  71.  A  rag;  a  fluttering  rag.  —  pL  Rags;  a  ragged 

TAt-T¥B-de-mXl'i<?n,  (-mai'yun)  n.  A  ragged  fellow. 

TXt'TLE,  (tit'tl)  V.  n.  [tateren,  D.]  [i  tattled  ;  pp.  tat- 
tling, tattled.]  To  prate ;  to  talk  idly ;  to  use  many 
words  with  little  meaning  :  — to  tell  secrets ;  to  blab. 

ITXt'tle,  71.  Prate  ;  idle  chat ;  trifling  talk. 

1'Xt'TLER,  71.  An  idle  talker;  a  prater.  Bp.  Taylor. 

T^T-Tod',  71.  [tapotei  tousj  Fr.]  A  beat  of  drum,  especially 
for  warning  soldiers  to  their  quarters :  —  a  puncture,  or  a 
figure  formed  by  punctures,  in  the  skin. 

T^T-t66',*  v.  a.  [i.  tattooed  ;  pp.  tattooing,  tattooed.1 
To  form  figures  on  the  body  by  puncturing  tiie  skin,  and 
rubbing  a  stain  or  dye  into  the  wounds.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Tat-too'ING-,*  71.  The  operation  of  forming  figures  or  de- 
vices on  the  skin  or  body,  by  making  punctures  in  the 
Bkin  and  rubbing  in  a  stain  or  dye.  Brande. 

TXuGHT,  (tSlwt)  i.  Sc  p.  from  Teach.    See  Teach. 

TAUGHT,*  (tSiwt) a.  (JVaut.)  Stretched  out ;  extended ;  tense ; 
tight.  Mar,  Diet  —  Written  also  taut.  Dana. 

|Taunt,  (tant  or  tiwnt)  [tint,  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  fVb. ;  tlwnt,  S. 
P.  £  jr. ;  tint  or  tSiwnt,  W.  Ja.]  v.  a.  [tanserj  old  Fr.]  [i. 
TAUNTED ;  pp.  TAUNTING,  TAUNTED.]    To  reproach ;  to 


insult ;  to  revile ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  treat  with  insolence  ai  I 

contumely;  to  mention  with  censure  or  upbraiding;  i« 

vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  tantalize. 
||Taunt,  (tint  or  tawnt)  n.  Insult;  scoff";  reproach;  rid> 

cule  ;  contumely;  gibe. 
IITXuNT,*  a.  (JVaut.)  Very  high  or  tall :  — very  long,  Fal 

coner. 
||T>1unt'?r,  or  TAun't'er,  n.  One  who  taunts. 
||TXuNT'fNG-Ly,  or  TAUNT'iNG-Ly,  ad.  With  insult ;  scoff- 
in  gly. 
TAu-r|-c6r'novs,  a.  [taurus  and  comu,  L.]  Having  horni 

like  a  bull.  Browne. 
Tau'RJ-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bull.  Qw.  Reo. 
Tau'rJne,*  71.    A  peculiar  cryatallizable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  bile.  P.  Cyc. 
Tau-rq-ma'jBHI-^n,*  o.  Relating  to  bull-fights.  Qu.  Rev. 
TA.  u^Rps,  n.  JL.]  The  Bull,  the  second  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
TAu'Tp-jBHRONE,*   TU    [ruiT-iS   and    xP'^viis.]  (Mech.)    A 

species  of  curve  line.  Brande. 
TAu-t6g',*  71.  An  American  sea-fish.  Storer. 
TAu'Tp-LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)    A  black  crystallized  mineral. 

Dana. 
TAu-Tp-Ld^'jc,*  a.  Tautological.  JJsh. 
TAu-Tp-LG^'j-c^L,  a.  [tautologiguejFv]  Relating  to  tan- 

tology ;  containing  tautology  ;  repeating  the  same  thing- 
TAu-tp-lG^'I-cal-i-v,*  ad.    In    a  tautological    manner. 

Msh. 
TAu-T6L'p-(i^lST,  71.  One  who  repeats  the  same  thing. 
TAu-T6L'p-qnzE,  V.  n.  To  repeat  the  same  thing.  Smith, 
TAu-T6L'p-GoDs,*a.  Tautological.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 
TAu-TfiL'p-Gy,  n.  [ravToXoyiaj  ravrd  and  \6yoSi  Gr. ;  tavr 

tologie,  Fr.J  Repetition  of  the  same  words ;  expression  o( 

the  same  sense  in  different  words ;  sameness  of  words  o( 

of  meaning. 
TAu-Tp-oO'siAPT,*    I  a.  Having  the  same  identical  essence. 
TAu-Tp-bO'sibys,*  S      Cudworth.  [r.] 
TAu-T6pH'p-Ny,*7i.  [roTJTii  and  (ptov^,]  Repetition  of  the 

same  sound.  Walker. 
TAVERN,  n.   [taveme,  Fr.;  tahetna,  L.]    A  house  where 

wine  and  liquors  are  sold,  and  entertainments  for  partiei 

are  provided In  the  United  States^  it  means  also  an  in" 

a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers. 
TAv'?RN-:?R,  n,  [tauerTiiw,  old  Fr.]  A  tavern-keeper.  Cavi- 

den.  [r.] 
tTAv'^RN-lNG,  n.  Act  of  feasting  at  taverns.  Bp.  Hall 
TXv'ern-keep-er,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 
tTAv'?RN-MSlsr,  n.  A  tavern-keeper.  Johnson. 
TAw,  V.  a.    [touweny  D.]   [i.  tawed  ;  pp.  tawing,  tawed.j 

To  dress  leather  so  that  it  shall  be  white,  in  contradistinc* 

tion  to  tanning. 
TAw,  n.  A  marble  to  play  with  ;  the  game  played.  Stoift 
TAWdrj-ly,  ad.  In  a  tawdry  manner.  Pulteney. 
TAw'DRj-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  tawdry  ;  tinsel  finer* 
TAw'DRy,  a.  Showy  or  fine  without  grace  or  elegance  ;  glU 

tering ;  finical ;  meanly  showy. 
TAw'drv,  71.  A  slight  ornament ;  a  necklace.  Drayton. 
TAwbd,  (tiwd)p.  a.  Dressed  and  made  white,  as  leather 
TAW^R,  71.  One  who  taws  ;  a  dresser  of  leather.  BarreU 
TAw'^-R¥,*  n.  A  manufactory  of  skins  by  tawing.  Maun 

der. 
TAw'jNG,*  n.  The  art  of  dressing  white  leather.  Ure. 
TAw'nv,  a.  Of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  like  things  tanneu 
TAX,  71.  \tasg^  Welsh ;  faze,  Fr, ;  taxe,  D.]  A  rate  or  dutj 

laid  by  government  on  the  income  or  property  of  Individ 

uals ;  an  impost ;  a  tribute  ;  an  excise :  —  charge  ;  censure. 
TAx,  v.  a,    [tascr,  Fr.]   [i.  taxed  .  pp.  taxing,  taxed.]  Ta 

load  with  imposts. —  [taa;o,L.]  To  charge;  to  censure;  t« 

accuse.  Raleigh. 
Tix-A-ElL'j-TY  *  n,  auality  of  being  taxable.  Ec.  Rev. 
TAx'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  taxed.  Sherwood. 
TAx-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  taxatio,  L.]  Act  of  taxing  ;  a  rate  oi 

duty  laid  by  government ;  tax.  [Accusation.  Shale] 
TXx'jER,  71.  One  who  taxes:  —  an  officer  in  the  university 

of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  who  takes  charge  of  the  weights  an<* 

measures.  Bacon. 
TAx'-FREE,*  a.  Exempt  from  taxation,  .^ddison. 
TAx'-gXth-?r-?r,*  n.  A  collector  of  taxes.  QoldsmitA. 
TAx't-AR^EH,*  n.  [Ta|iapx'?s-IThe  captain  of   a  formM 

class  or  battalion  in  ancient  Greece.  Mitford. 
TXX'J-CORN,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande 
TAx'i-der-mIst,*  n.   One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy 

Knowlea. 
TAx'j-d3br-MV,*b.  [rafts  and  dipixa.]  The  art  of  arranging 

and  preserving  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  the  skin* 

of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.  Swai-nson. 
TXx-ON'p-My,*  n.  [raft?  and  cd/to?.]  The  law  of  order  or 

classification  ;  the  classification  of  plants.  Loudon. 
TAz'lEiL,  n,  A  plant.  Ainsworth.    See  Teazle. 
TazzAj*  (tat's^)  71.  [It.]  A  dish  ;  a  cup.  Oent.  Mag. 
Tea,  (tS)  71.    [tcfta,  Chinese  ;  (A^,  Fr. ;  te,  It.]  The  drie' 

leaves  of  the  Chinese  tea-tree,  of  which  there  E.re  tv.i 

general  varieties,  green  and  black;  a  liquor  >r  beverage 

made  by  an  infusion  of  the  leaves. 
Tea,*  v.  tu  To  drink  tea.  Forly    [Colloquial.  •' 
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rEA'-BOARB,*  Ti.  A  board  for  teacups,  &c.  Oent.Mag» 

Fea'-cXn-is-ter,*  n.  A  canister  to  keep  lea  in.  JSsk. 

Teach,  ftSch)  d.  a.  [i.  taught,  pp.  teaching,  taught.] 
To  instruct ;  to  inform  ;  to  instruct  as  a  teacher  or  mas- 
ter ;  c  irrelatiye  to  learn  ••  —  to  deliver,  as  a  doctrine  or  art  j 
to  show  ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind. 

Teach,  (tSchj  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  an  instructor. 

Teach'a-ble,  (tech'^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  taught ;  willing 
or  apt  to  learn  ;  docile 

'Ieach'a-ble-n£ss,  tu  (Quality  of  being  teachable ;  docil- 
ity ;  willingness  to  learn. 

Teach'er,  71.  One  who  teaches;  an  instructor;  apreceptor; 
a  schoolmaster  ;  a  preacher. 

Tea'-chEst,*  71.  A  chest  or  rf  pository  for  tea.  ^sh. 

Teach'ing,*  n.  Act  of  instructing  ;  instruction. 

Tea'cDp,*  n.  A  cup  for  drinking  tea  from.  P.  Cyc 

Tea'cDp-fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  teacup  holds.  Ash. 

tTEAD,  )  11.  [ierfe,  old  Fr. ;  tceday  L.]   A  torch  ;  a  flambeau. 

ITede,  \      Spenser. 

Teague,  (tGg)  71.  A  name  for  an  Irishman,  in  contempt. 

Tea'kEt-tle,*  71.  A  kettle  in  which  water  is  boiled  for 
tea.  Qoldsmith. 

Teak'-Tree,*  71.  The  East-Indian  oak,  valued  for  timber. 
Crdbb. 

Teal,  ftSl)  n.  An  aquatic  wild-fowl,  of  the  duck  kind. 

Team,  (tSm)  ti  [temoj  L. ;  tcam^  Sax.]  The  beasts,  as  horses 
or  oxen,  hainessed  together  for  drawing  a  carriage  or 
plough.  [Any  number  passing  in  aline.  Dryden.} 

tTEAM,  (t6m)  V.  a.  To  join  together  in  a  team.  Spmser. 

Team'ster,*  71.  One  who  drives  a  team.  Smart. 

Tea'-PlXnt,*  k.  The  plant  which  produces  tea.  Sahnoiu 

Tea'p6t,*  71.  A  vessel  in  which  tea  is  made.  Addisoii. 

Tear,  (ter)  n.  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces  into 
or  from  the  eyes ;  any  thing  like  tears ;  moisture  trickling 
in  drops. 

TeA,R,  (tir)  o.  a.  ri.TORE;  pp.  tearing,  torn.  —  The  old 
preterit,  tare,  is  obsolete.]  To  pull  in  pieces  ;  to  lacerate ; 
to  rend  ;  to  separate  by  pulling ;  to  laniate  ;  to  wound  with 
any  sharp  point  drawn  along  ;  to  break  or  take  away  by 
violence ;  to  rack ;  to  divide  violently  ;  to  shatter  ;  to  pull 
with  violence  ;  to  drive  violently  ;  to  take  away  by  sud- 
den violence  ;  to  make  a  violent  rent. 

TeXr,  (tir)  V.  n.  [(167-671,  D.]  To  fume ;  to  rave  ;  to  rant 
turbulently.  UEstrange. 

TeAr,  (t&r)  11.  A  rent ;  fissure  ;  laceration. 

TeA.r'er,  (tAr'er)  n.  One  who  rends  or  tears. 

TeaR'-fall-ing,  (ter'ai-jng)  a.  Tender;  shedding  tears. 

Tear'fCl,  (ter'ful)  a.  Weeping;  full  of  tears.  Pope, 

Tear'less,  (ter'les)  a.  Without  tears.  Sandys. 

Tear'-stained,*  (-stand)  a.  Stained  with  tears.  Shak. 

Tea'-sIu-cer,*  71.  A  vessel  on  which  a  teacup  is  set.  Jlsh. 

Tea^E,  (tez)  V.  a,  [i.  teased  ;  pp.  teasing,  teased.]  To 
comb  or  unravel,  as  wool  or  flax  ;  to  scratch,  as  cloth  in 
dressing :  —  to  harass ;  to  annoy ;  to  irritate ;  to  torment ; 
to  vex, 

Tea'^EL,  (te'zl)  j;te'zl,  p.  E.  J.  F.  K.  Wh. ;  tS'z^l,  Jo.]  n. 
A  prickly  biennial  plant,  used  to  raise  a  nap  on  cloth. 

Tea'^el-er,  (te'zl-er)  or  Tea'zler,  n.  One  who  teazles. 

Tba^'i^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  teases  or  torments. 

Teas'ing,*  71.  Theactof  vexing  or  fretting.  Seeker. 

Tea'^spoSn,*  n.  A  small  spoon  used  in  drinking  tea.  Pen- 
nojit. 

Tea'sp66n-f0l,*  71.  ,■  pL  TEASPOONFUL3.  As  much  as  a 
teaspoon  holds.  Ash. 

Teat,  (tet)  [tet,  S.  JV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tit,  Kenrick,  El- 
phinston,  JV'ares,]  n.  [tethj  Welsh  ;  tit,  Sax. ;  tete,  D. ;  titoUf 
Fr.l  A  dug  ;  a  pap  ;  a  nipple. 

Tea'-ta-ble  *  n.  A  table  at  which  tea  is  drunk.  Ed.  ft&o, 

Te ATHE  ,*  or  Tathe  ,*  V.  a.  To  feed,  as  cattle  or  sheep,  on 
turnips,  when  they  eat  them  off  the  grou  nd  :  —  to  manure 
by  dung  dropped  by  cattle.  Farm.  Ency.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Teathe,*  tr  Tathe,*  n.  The  dung  of  cattle  dropped  on 
land.  IljUnway,  [Local,  England.] 

Tea'-thIng^,*  71.  pi.  Utensils  used  in  drinking  tea.  Blag- 
den. 

Tea'-uRN,*  71.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  used  for  sup- 
plying water  for  tea.  W.  Ency. 

Tea'ZLE,*  (te'zl)  u,  a.  [L  teazled;  pp.  teazling,  tea- 
zled.] To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  the  action  of  the  tea- 
zle ;  to  teEise.  Ure.  —  Written  also  teasel. 

Tea'zle,*  71.  A  prickly  plant ;  same  as  teasel.  P,  Cyc 

T£cH'l-Ly,  ad.  Peevishly:  fretfully;  touchily, 

TficH'i-Nfiss,  71.  Peevishness;  fretfulness ;  touchiness. 

TfijBH'Nl-CAL,  (t6k'ne-k?l)  a.  [tcxv-kC^i  Gr. ;  technique,  Fr.] 
Relating  to  art ;  relating  to  science  ;  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar profession  ;  as,  technical  terms :  —  nut  in  common  or 
popular  use. 

TJ£jBH-Nf-cXL';-T¥,*  n.  duality  of  being  technical.  Knox. 

r£)0H'Nl-C4L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  technical  manner. 

rfejBH'NJcs,*  n.  pi.  Technical  terms.  Dr.  Kirkland.  [r.] 
r£jeH-Np-L69^'j-c^L,*  a.   Relating  to  technology  or  the 

arts.  Scott, 
yjpjEH-wSL'O-OY,  (tek-nSlVJ?)  »■   [rix^r}  and  A(Sj"j?.]  A 
description  of  the  arts ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  arts. 


Tfecu'y,  a.  Peevish  ;  fretful ;  irritable  ;  touchy.  SftiA. 
T5C-t6n'JC,  a.  iTEKTOiftKds.]  Pertaining  to  buildii^.  Bm 

ley. 

T£D,  v.  a.    [i.  TEDDED  ;  pp.  TEDDING,  TEDDED.J     To   SpfeB^ 

or  scatter  grass  for  drying;  to  make  hay.  Milton. 

T£d'd?r,  n.  [tudderjB.]  A  tether.  Bacon.  See  Tether. 

T£d'dj:r,  v.  a.  To  tie  up ;  to  tether.  Feltham.  See  Tethea, 

Te  De'j/m,  n.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  named  from  the 
first  words  of  the  original  Latin,  "  Te  Deum  laudamus.* 

IITe'diovs,  (te'dyijs)  [te'dyya,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  te'd?-iis,  J.  Ja. , 
te'de-us  ortg'je-us,  W.  P.  Sm.]  a.  [t^dicuzy  Fr. ;  tmdium, 
L.]  Wearisome  by  ccntinuance  or  prolixity ;  dilatory ;  lar- 
dy ;  tiresome  ;  troublesome  ;  irksome ;  slow  ;  prolix. 

||TE'DI0VS-Ly,  (t5'dyus-le)  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  tn 
weary  ;  tiresomely. 

[|Te'diovs-n£ss,  (te'dyus-nSs)  n.  duality  of  being  tedious ; 
wearisomeness  by  continuance  or  prolixity  ;  tiresomeness 

IITi^'di-Dm,*  n.  [L.]  Wearisomeness ;  irksomeness.  Smart 

Teem,  «.  71.  [i.  teemed;  pp.  teeming,  teemed.]  To  bring 
forth  young  ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  full. 

Teem,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce.  [To  pour.  SwifU] 

Teem'er,  71.  One  that  teems  or  brings  forth  young. 

ITeem^fOl,  o.  Pregnant ;  prolific  ;  brimful.  Aivsworth, 

Teem'lieiss,  ffl.  Unfruitful;  not  prolific.  Zhyden. 

■fTEEN,  71.  Sorrow;  grief;  affliction.  Spenser. 

Teen,  «.  a.  [i.  teened  ;  jjp.  teenino,  teened.]  [To  ex- 
cite ;  to  provoke  to  do  a  thing.  Chaucer.]  To  trouble ;  to 
vex  ;  to  tease.  Forby.  [Local.  £ng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  B.] 

Teen'^^-e,*  n.  Wood  for  fences.  Cowdl.  [Provincial.] 

Teen$,  71.  pi.  The  years  reckoned  by  the  termination  teen ; 
as,  thiriee/i,  ionrteen.  Granville. 

TEE'Ny,*  a.  Very  small ;  tiny: — fretful.  Holloway.  [Pio- 
vincial  and  colloquial.] 

TEE'TER,*W.  a.  [i.   TEETERED  ;  yp.  TEETERING,  TEETERED  ] 

To  seesaw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  children,  for  amuse- 
ment. [U.  S.]  See  Titter- 
Teeth,  n.  pi.  of  Tooth.    See  Tooth. 

Tee^h,  v.  71.  [i  teethed  ;  pp.  teething,  teethed.]  Io 
breed  teeth  ;  to  be  at  the  time  of  dentition. 

Teeth' (NG,*  n.  The  act  of  breeding  or  forming  teeth. 

TEii-To'TAL,*  a.  Entire  ;  total.  Month.  Reo.  [A  modem 
cant  word,  formed  by  reduplication,  the  syllable  tee  being 
used  for  the  letter  (.     See  Teetotalism.] 

Tee-t6'tal-er,*7i.  An  advocate  for  teetotalism.  Qw.  Reo. 

Tee-to 'TAii-l^M,*  n.  The  act  of  carrying  a  principle  or 
practice  to  the  greatest  extreme ;  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors ;  that  is,  temperance-totalismt  —  A 
modern  cant  term.  Qm.  Rev.    See  Teetotal. 

T£g,*  71.  A  female  fallow  deer,  or  a  doe  in  the  second 
year: — ayoung  sheep.  Booth, 

Teg' MEN,'*'  n.  [L.]  A  covering;  tegument.  Brande. 

TeO'M&n'  ta,*  n.  [L.  pi.  of  tegmentum.]  (BoU)  The  scales 
covering  the  leaf-buds  of  trees.  Brande. 

T£g'v-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  tiles.  Smart. 

TiSG'y-EAR-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  tiles.  Smart. 

TfiG'v-MENT,  71.  [tegwmentum,  L.]  Cover;  a  covering ;  the 
skin  ;  the  natural  covering  of  the  body. 

Til:o-v-M£NT'A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  teguments.  P.  Cyc, 

Te-hee',  (te-lieO  ti.  An  old  expression  for  a  laugh-  Chau- 
cer. 

T?-Hi:E',  V.  n.  To  laugh  aloud  ;  to  titter.  Hudibras. 

Teil,  (tel)  71.  [Ulia,  L.J  The  same  with  linden  or  lime  tree. 
Isa.  vi. 

Tei'nq-scope,*  (ti'ng-skop)  71.  A  prism  telescope;  a  tele- 
scope formed  by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is  cor- 
rected, and  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects  seen  through 
them  increased  or  diminished.  Brande. 

TeTnt,  (tint)  n.  [teinie,  Fr.]  Color ;  tint.  Dryden,  See 
Tint. 

T&I^^-Mo'NE?,*  n,  pi.  [rcXa/iWJ' ;  tdamon,  L.]  (Arch,) 
Figures  of  men  used  for  supporting  entablatures.  Frauds. 

T£'L.A.-Ry,  a.  [tela,  L.]  Relating  to  spinning ;  spinning 
Browne. 

T£l'?.grX.PH,  Ct51'e-giaf)Ti.  [t&Ugraphe^  Fr.,  from  riXoi 
and  ypa0w,  Gr.]  An  instrument,  or  mechanical  contriv 
ance,  for  conveying  intelligence  by  signals. 

T£l'je-grXph,*  v.  a.  \i.  TELEaKAfHEo;  pp.  telegraph 
iNO,  telegraphed.]  To  convey  intelligence  by  a  tele- 
graph. Campbell. 

TEl-je-grXph'jc,*        \  a.  Relating  to  a  telegraph  ;  coti- 

TEl-e-grXpu'I-cal,*  i     veyed  by  a  telegraph.  Qm.  Reo 

TE-L]q;-p-L6^'j-CAL,*a,  Relating  to  teleology.   WhewelU 

TE-IiE-6L'p-(j^v,*  71.  [rtAos  and  Atfyos.]  The  doctrine  or 
science  of  final  causes.  Brande, 

Te'LE-p-sAur,*  71.  [riXsios  and  aavpn-]  (Qeol.)  A  genua 
of  fossil  saurian  reptiles.  Brande. 

Te-L]E-p-sS.u'rvS,*  tu  (OeOl.)  Same  as  teleosaur.  Bnckland, 

TJ6ij']E-sc6pE,  n.  [t^Zescopfi, Fr., from  rij^cand  o-*ro7rEtu,Gr.^ 
An  optical  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects. 

T&l-e-scof'(C,        I  a.  Belonging  to  a  telescope  ;  seeing  al 

T£l-:i^-sc6p'i-cal,  \     a  distance. 

T£L-E-«c6p'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  use  of  a  telescope.  AUen. 

T?-le'§i-^,*  (te-ie'zhe-?)  n.  (Min.)  Sapphire    SmarU 
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rSZt  ^9U,  n,  [talism,  Ar.]  An  amulet  or  magical  charm. 
Oregory. 

r£L-]E:^MXT'|-CAL,  a.  Be.onging  to  telesms.  OregoTy. 

rE-L£3'T|£U,  n.  [teXo^  and  crlx.ng.]  A  poem  in  wliich  the 
final  letters  of  each  line  make  up  a  namt;.  £.  Jonaon. 

r£L''jc,*  a.  freAos.]  Relating  to  the  end  or  purpose.  Prof. 
Stuart,  [r.J 

T£l<L,  V.  a.  [u  TOLD  ;  pp.  telling,  told.]  To  make  known 
by  words  ;  to  utter  j  to  express  ;  to  speak  ;  to  relate;  to 
rehearse  ;  to  teach ;  to  inform  j  to  discnvsr ;  to  betray  ;  to 
count;  tonumberj  to  make  known  ;  to  communicate}  to 
impart ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose  :  to  report. 

1'£ll,  0.  n.  To  give  an  account ;  to  report  j  to  inform ;  to 
count  or  be  counted  ;  to  have  effect. 

TfiL'L?N-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  petrified  fossil  shell.  Ure. 

T£l<l.']^R.,  n.  One  who  tells;  one  who  numbers;  a  num- 
berer : — an  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  and  pays 
money  :  —  an  officer  of  the  English  exchequer ;  of  which 
officers  there  are  four,  whose  business  It  is  to  pay  and 
receive  all  moneys  on  the  king's  account. 

T?L-Ll'N^,*7i.  A  genus  of  cockles;  a  bivalve  shell.  Brorede. 

T£ll'talg,  n.  One  who  gives  officious  or  malicious  infor- 
mation ;  a  talebearer.  —  (J>faiit.)  The  dial-plate  at  the 
wheel,  showing  the  position  of  the  tiller.  —  (Mas.)  A  mov- 
able piece  of  ivory  or  lead,  suspended  in  front  of  a  cham- 
ber organ,  which  shows  the  performer  in  what  degree  the 
wind  ]s  exhausted. 

T£LL'TAL£,a.  Telling  tales;  giving  malicious  informa- 
tion. Slmk. 

T£L'LV-RATE,*n.(CAem.)  A  compound  of  telluric  acid  and 
a  base.  Francis. 

Tj6l'lv-b£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  tellurium.  Brande. 

T^L-IjU'R|c,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  earth;  terrestrial.  Ed. 
Rev.  —  {Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tellurium. 
Dajia. 

Tjel~lu'r.i-6n,*7i.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  motions  and  the  obliquity  of  her  axis.  Francis. 

T?l-lu'ri-Dm,*  n.  (Min.)  A  metal,  of  a  color  between  sil- 
ver and  tin,  too  rare  and  high-priced  to  be  used  in  the 
arts,  Ure. 

Tfiii'LV-B-OOs,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
tellurium  and  oxygen.  Francis. 

T£M-ER-A'RJ-oDs,fl.  [temiraire^  Fr. ;  temerariuSf  L.]  Rash; 
unreasonably  adventurous ;  careless ;  heedless ;  done  at 
random.  Ray.  [b.] 

T£m-?r-a'ei-oDs-ly,  ad.  Rashly ;  without  heed.  Swifi. 

T^-MfeR^J-TV,  71.  [t^^ritij  Fr. ;  temeritasj  L.]  Rashness ; 
heedlessness  ;  precipitancy  ;  foolhardiness. 

T£m'P?e,  v.  a.  [temperoj  L. ;  tevip^rer,  Fr.]  [i.  tempered; 
pp.  TEHPEsiNQ,  TEUPERED.]  To  mix,  SO  33  that  one  part 
qualifies  the  other  ;  to  compound  ;  to  form  by  mixture ;  to 
qualify,  as  an  ingredient ;  to  mingle ;  to  beat  together  to  a 
proper  consistence ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  modify ;  to  bring 
to  due  proportion  ;  to  moderate  excess  ;  to  soften  ;  to  mol- 
lify ;  to  assuage  ;  to  soothe  :  — to  form  metals  to  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity. 

r£M'P?R,  71.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities ;  middle 
course  :  —  state  to  which  metals  are  reduced,  as  to  hardness 
or  elasticity :  —  constitution  of  body :  —  constitutional 
frame  of  mind;  temperament;  frame;  humor: — disposi- 
tion ;  as,  a  good  temper^  a  bad  temper  :  —  calmness  ;  mod- 
eration :  —  passion,  irritation,  or  warmth  of  temper, 
{fCr  This  last  sense  does  not  appear  to  be  authorized  by 
the  English  lexicographers,  except  Smart,  But  the 
word  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  in  England, as  in  the  following  passage: 
'*  This  admission  favors  the  editor's-opinion  that  Johnson, 
when  the  first  ebullition  of  temper  had  subsided,  felt  that 
he  had  been  unreasonably  violent."  John  fV.  Croker. 

T£m'P?R-a-m£nt,  n.  [temperamentuvij  L.  ;  temperamenty 
Fr.]  Constitution ;  state  with  respect  to  the  predominance 
of  any  quality  ;  frame  j  temper;  medium;  due  mixture 
of  opposites. 

TftM-PER-VMltNT'AL,  a.  Constitutional.  Browne.  [R.] 

r£M'PER-ANCE,  7U  [temperantia,  L.]  Moderation;  opposed 
especially  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  or  to  any  improper 
indulgence ;  sobriety  ;  patience  ;  calmness ;  sedateness. 

T£m'per-4.te,  a.  [temperatusy  L.]  Moderate  in  food  and 
drink ;  moderate  in  any  indulgence  ;  abstinent ;  abste- 
mious; not  excessive;  not  passionate;  calm. —  Temper- 
ate zone.    See  Zone. 

TfiM'P?R-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  temper  ;  to  moderate.  Pope.  [R,] 

T£M'P¥R-ATE-Ly,  (Mi.  Ina  temperate  manner;  calmly. 

T£m'per-ATE-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  temperate. 

T£m'per-a-TJ(ve,  a.  Having  power  to  temper.  Granger. 

T£m'PER-^-tOre,  71.  [temperatura,  L. ;  temp6raturej  Fr.] 
Constitution  of  nature  ;  degree  of  any  qualities  :  —  state  o*' 
the  air  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold  ;  degree  of  sensible 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer. 

TfiM'PERED,  (tem'perd)  a.  Disposed  as  to  the  passions  or 
temper  ;  regulated  as  to  temper  ;  softened. 

TfiM'PEST,  71.  [tempeste,  old  Fr. ;  tempestas,  L.]  A  violent 
commotion  of  the  elements,  with  excessive  wind  ;  a  vio- 
lent storm  •;  a  gale  ;  a  hurricane  ;  a  tumult ;  commotion. 
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fTfiM'PJesT,  V.  n.  [ttmpestcr,  old  Fr. ;  tempeetarB,  VU\  'I 
storm  ;  to  pour  a  tempest.  B.  Jonson. 

iTEM'PJ^ST,  V.  a.  To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest.  MUton. 
?£m'p?st-beat-en,  (-bS-tn)  a.  Beaten  by  a  tempeE 
by  storms.  Drydeii. 

fTEM-pfis'TiVE,  a.  [tempestivus,  L,]  Seasonable.  Scott 

fTEM-PEs'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  Seasonably.  Burtmi. 

tT£M-Pij:s-Tlv'l-Ty,  n.  Season  a  blenesa.  Browne. 

T£m'pest-t53T,  a.  Driven  about  by  storms.  Shak. 

Tem-p£st'V-oDs,  Ctem-pest*yii-iis)  a.  Hempestueuxy  Fr  ^ 
Abounding  in  tempests;  stormy;  windy;  turbulent. 

TEM-p£sT'v-oDs-Ly,  ad.  Turbulently  ;  as  in  a  tempest 

Tem-p£st'v-oGs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  tempestuous. 

T£m'plar,  n.  A  student  in  the  law,  so  called  from  ah  inn 
of  court,  established  in  the  Temple,  a  house  near  the 
Thames,  in  London,  which  anciently  belonged  to  th« 
Knights-Templars  of  Jerusalem. 

TfeM'PLATE,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  thin,  iron  plate,  on  the  rdga 
of  which  ia  cut  the  reverse  of  mouldings  and  indenta- 
tions, used  as  a  sort  of  guide  in  cutting  and  planing  max 
sonry  and  stucco  work  ;  templet.  Francis. 

T£m'ple,  (tem'pl)  n.  ^templumy  L.]  An  edifice  appropriat- 
ed to  religious  worship;  a  building  resembling  a  temple 
—  [tempora,  L.]  (Anat.)  The  upper  part  of  the  side  of 
the  head,  where  tne  pulse  is  felt. 

tTfiM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  build  a  temple  for.  FeUham. 

T£m'plet,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  un- 
der a  giVder  or  beam  ;  a  mould  used  by  bricklayers. 

T&Mfpo*  n.  [It.,  time.^  (Mus.)  Time.  Brande. 

T£m'PO-R^L,  a.  [temporel,  Fr. ;  temporalis^  low  L.]  Relal 
ing  to,  or  measured  by,  time  ;  not  eternal :  — secular  ;  not 
ecclesiastical ;  not  spiritual.  —  [temporaly  Fr.]  Placed  at, 
or  relating  to,  the  temples. 

T£m-pQ-RAL'J-T¥.  n.  [temporaliti,  Fr.]  pi.  TEMPORALI- 
TIES. (Eng.  law)  Secular  possessions ;  such  possession* 
as  bishops  have  had  annexed  to  their  sees,  by  kings  and 
others,  from  time  to  time. 

TfeM'pp-Ji^L-Ly,  ad.  With  respect  to  time,  or  to  this  life. 

T£m'pP-ral-n£ss,  n.  Secularity  ;  worldliness.  Cotgrave, 

T^m'pq-ral^,  71.  pi.  Secular  possessions  ;  temporalities. 

T£m'pO-ral-ty,  n.  The  laity.  Abbot.  Secular  possessions, 
temporality.  Johnson,  [r.] 

tTteM-PQ-RA^NE-oDs,  fl.  [temporiSy  L.]  Temporary.  HaUy- 
well. 

TteM'pp-RA-Ri-LY,*  ad.  For  a  limited  time.  Godwin. 

T£m:'pp-ra-rj-n£s5,  n.  The  state  of  being  temporary. 

T£M'pp-R-^-Ry,  a.  \tempus,  L.]  Leisting  only  for  a  limited 
time;  not  of  long  duration  ;  not  permanent ;  transitory. 

TfiM-Pp-Rj-ZA'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  temporizing.  Johnson. 

T£m'P9-R1ZE,  v.  n.  \t&mpoTis&r,  Fr.]  \i.  temporized  ;  pp. 
TEMPORIZING,  TEMPORIZED.]  [To  delay  ;  to  accommodate 
or  conform  to  circumstances.  Shak.'\  To  comply  with  the 
times  or  occasions ;  to  comply  meanly  ;  to  trim. 

T£ivi'PQ-Rlz-ER,  71.  \temporisBuryFt.'\  One  who  temporizes ; 
a  trimmer.  Burton. 

T£m'p9-ri2-}n&,*  n.  Act  of  complying  with  the  times. 

TfiM'pp-Riz-irTG-,*^.  a.  Complying  with  the  times. 

T£mpt,  (tSmt)  V.  a.  [tento,  L. ;  tenter,  Fr.]  [».  tempted; 
pp.  TEMPTING,  TEMPTED.]  [To  attempt ;  to  prove  ;  to  try. 
Qen.  xxii.]  To  solicit  to  ill ;  to  entice ;  to  provoke  ;  to  ^- 
lure  ;  to  attract ;  to  seduce  ;  to  decoy. 

T£MPT-A-BlL'i-Ty,*  (temt-si-bil'§-t?)  ju  Quality  of  being 
temptable.  ColeAdge. 

TfiMPT'^-BLE,  (teiut'si-bl)  a.  That  may  be  tempted;  liable 
to  temptation.  Swift. 

Temp-ta'tiqn,  (tem-ta'shtin)  n.  [tentatio,  L, ;  tentatxony 
Fr.]  Act  of  tempting ;  state  of  being  tempted ;  that 
which  tempts  ;  solicitation  to  ill ;  a  lure  ;  enticement. 

fTEMP-TA'TlpN-Lfiss,  a.  Having  no  motive.  Hammond* 

T£mpt'e  r,  (tfimt'er)  ti.  One  who  tempts ;  an  enticer :  —  the 
infernal  solicitor  to  evil.  I£immond. 

TfiMPT'iNG,*  (tSmt'jng)  a.  Enticing  to  ill ;  enticing. 

TfiMPT'JNG-Ly,  (temt'jng-le)  ad.  So  as  to  tempt  or  entice 

T£mp'tress,  (tera'tres)  71,  She  that  tempts.  Ford. 

T^MSE,  0rT£MPSE,  (tems)  n.  A  sieve;  a  searse;  tamls. 
Todd.  [Local  or  obsolete/] 

T£mse,*  or  T£msed,*  (temst)  a.  Sifted  very  fine.  Ash, 

TEmse'-Br£ad,  (tSms'bred)      \n.  Bread  made  of  finely* 

T£msed'-Br£ad,  (tSmsfbrSd)  \     sifted  flour,  [r.] 

fTfiM'V-LEN-cy,  n.  [temulentiay  Xj.]  Inebriation;  intoxica- 
tion. BuUokar. 

fTfiM'v-LfiNT,  a.  \temidtmM3y  L.]  Inebriated ;  intoxicated. 
Bailey. 

tTlSia'v-LfiNT-iVE,  a.  \temvlentu3,  L.]  Drunken ;  denoting 
intoxication.  Junius. 

TEn,  a.  Nine  and  one ;  twice  five.  J>ryden.  [Ash, 

T£n,*  n.  The  decimal  number,  or  the  number  of  twice  five. 

jITfiN-A-BlL'l-Ty,*  n.  State  of  beinpr  tenable.  Forster. 

\\TtN  ^-ELE,  [tSnVbl,  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.Wb.;  tS'n^r 
hi,  5  Ja.  JVares.]  a.  [tmahle,  Fr.]  That  may  be  held  ;  thai 
may  be  m  lintalned  or  defended  ;  defensible. 

JK^"The  quantity  of  e,  in  the  first  syllable  cf  thii 
word,  and  its  relatives  tenet,  tenory  and  tenure,  is  one  o 
the  most  puzzling  difficulties  of  pronunciation.    How  dlf* 
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.eirenlly  this  letter  is  pronounced  by  different  speakers, 
may  be  gaiheref.  from  a  view  of  those  orthoSpists  who 
liave  marlied  the  quantity  of  the  vowels : 


Sheridan, 

tenable, 

tenet. 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Kenrickf 

tSnable, 

tgnet, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

JSTareSt 

tenable, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Ash, 

tenable, 

tenet, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Scott, 

tSnable, 

tenet, 

tenor. 

tenure. 

EiUick, 

tenable, 

tgnet, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Perry, 

tenable, 

tenet, 

tgnor. 

tenure. 

W.  Johnston^ 

tenable, 

tenet. 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Buchanan, 

tenable, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Fry, 

tenable. 

tenet. 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

%ndth. 

tSnet, 

Klphhiston, 

tSnor, 

"  From  this  survey  of  our  dictionaries,  we  find  them 
uniform  only  n  tiie  word  tenor.  They  are  nearly  equally 
divided  on  the  word  tenat ;  and,  if  similitude  were  to  de- 
cide, it  would  be  cleaily  in  favor  of  the  short  vowel,  in 
ihis  word  as  well  a=3  in  tenor.  They  are  both  Latin  words, 
and  both  have  the  vowel  short  in  the  original.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason,  with  those  who  understand  the  anal- 
ogy of  Engli'ih  pronunciation,  (for  tremor^  minor,  &c.,  have 
the  first  vowel  short  in  Latin,)  but  it  sufficiently  shows 
the  partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short  vowel  in  words  of 
this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant."  Walk&r, 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tenable^  tejiet,  and  tenure,  by  the  principal  English 
orthoepists  subsequent  to  Walker ;  — 


JV. 


P. 


P. 


E. 


Ja. 


Sm. 


R. 


JVb. 


Wh. 


TSn'^-ble, 

Te'ngi-ble, 

Ten'et, 

Te'net, 

Ten'ure, 

Te'nure, 

iT£N'VBl.E-Ni!:ss,*  71.  'f  he  state  of'  being  tenable.  Ash 
'^-NA'CIoys,  (te-na'shus)  a.  [tenax,  L. ;  tenace,  Fr.]  Grasp- 
ing hard;   holding  fast;  retentive; — obstinate: — cohe- 
sive; viscous;  glutinous:  —  niggardly;  close-fisted. 

Te-na'ciovs-lv,  (te-na'shus-Ie)  arf.  In  a  tenacious  manner. 

T^^NA'CIOVS-Nfiss,  (te-na'shus-nSs)  n.  Uuality  of  being 
tenacious ;  tenacity. 

T:q:-NXg'|-Ty,  (te-nas'?-te)  n.  [tenadtd,  Fr. ;  tmadtas^  tenaz, 
L.J  duality  of  being  tenacious  ;  tenaciousness ;  viscosity  ; 
adhesiveness. 

T£:-iflc'  y-i,i}-M,*  n.  [L.]  A  surgical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  fine,  sharp-pointed  hook,  by  which  the  mouths 
of  bleeding  arteries  are  drawn  out,  in  order  to  be  secured 
by  ligaments.  Brande. 

tT£N'A-cy,  n.  [tenada,  low  L.]  Tenacity  ;  unwillingness 
to  qwt,  resign,  or  let  go.  Barrow. 

TenaizZE,*  (te-na.\')n.  [Fr.]  (Fffri.)  A  kind  of  outwork. 
Crabb,     See  Tenaillow. 

TenailLON,*  (te-nal'yon)  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  out- 
work made  on  each  side  of  a  small  ravelin  to  increase  its 
strength,  and  to  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion.  Brande. 

T£N'4w-cy,  n.  \tenentia,  law  L.]  State  of  a  tenant ;  act  of 
(lolding  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  another. 

TEn'ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  be- 
longing to  another ;  correlative  to  landlord ;  —  one  who  is 
in  possession  of  any  place  ;  an  occupant. 

T£N'^NT,  v.  a.    \i.  TENANTED  ;  pp.   TENANTING,  TENANTED.] 

To  hold  as  a  tenant.  Addison. 

T35n'ant-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  held  by  a  tenant. 

T£n'aht-a-ble-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  tenantable.  Ash. 
I  T£n'ant-l£ss,  a.  Unoccupied  ;  unpossessed.  Shak. 

T£n'ant-R¥,  71.  [fTenancy.  Bp.  Ridley.}  A  body  of  tenants 
on  an  estate ;  tenants  collectively. 

rfeN'ANT-SAW,  n.  See  Tenon. 

TfiNCH,  n.  [tinee.  Sax. ;  tinea,  L,]  A  gold-colored  fresh- 
water fish. 

T£kd,  v.  a.  [contracted  from  attend.'}  [i.  tended  ;  pp.  tend- 
ing, TENDED.]  To  watch;  to  puard  ;  to  accompany  as  an 
assistant  or  defender  ;  to  attend  ;  to  accompany. 

T£nd,  v.  n,  [tendo,  L. ;  tendre,  Fr.]  To  move  in  a  certain 
direction  ;  to  be  directed  to  any  aim  or  purpose  j  to  aim 
at ;  to  contribute  j  to  incline.  [To  wait ;  to  attend.  ShaJc.] 

TEn'dance,  n.  Act  of  tending  ;  attendance  ;  care.  Shak. 

tTfiw'D^NCE,  lu  Tendency.  Johnson. 
'£n'I)EN-cy,  «.    Act  or  state  of  tending;  inclination; 
course  ;  direction ;  drift ;  propensity ;  aim. 

Tfiw'DEB,  a.  \tendre,  Fr.]  Scrfl ;  easily  impressed  or  in- 
jured ';  not  firnl ;  not  hard  ;  not  tough  ;  easily  hurt ;  quick 
or  easy  to  receive  pain  ;  sensible ;  easily  pained  :  —  effemi- 
nate;  emasculate  ;  delicate;  young; weak: — compassion- 
ate ;  careful  not  to  hurt ;  gentle  ;  mild  ;  humane  ;  kind  ; 
affectionate ;  careful ;  unwilling  to  give  pain :  —  suscepti- 
ble of  soft  passions ;  amorous ;  expressive  of  the  softer 
passions. 

T£n'd?R,  D.  a.  \tendre,Yr.']  [Ltendeked  ;jtp.  tendering, 
tendbhed.]  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to  accept- 
ance. [fTo  esteem;  to  regard.  Shak.'] 

TEnd':er,  n.  One  who  tends  :  —  a  wagon  or  vehicle  used  in 
tending :  —  a  small  vessel  attending  a  larger  one :  —  an  of- 


fer; a  proposal  to  acceptance.  [fRegard;  kind  ccncrrn 

Skak.'] — (Zaw)  The  production  and  offer  of  a  sum  du 

in  money. 
T£N'DER-BEJiBT-ED,  a.   Of  a  Soft,  Compassionate  dispo 

sition. 
TEn'der-heXrt'ed-lv,*  ad.  With  compassion.  Scott. 
TjBn'd:5r-heX.rt'ed-n£ss,  n.   A  compassionate  disi^osi- 

tion. 
fTfiN'DER-HfiFT-ED,*  a.  Moved  OF  heaving  with  tenie, 

ness.  Shak. 
TjSn'der-lIwg,  n.   The  first  horns  of  a  deer:  — a  fend 

ling  j  one  who  is  made  soft  by  too  much  kindness.  Harn 

son. 
TfiN'DER-LolN,*  n.  A  tender  part  of  beef  lying  on  the  in 

side  of  the  ribs  ;  the  under  part  of  the  sirloin.  Child. 
TiSw^DER-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tender  manner  ;  mildly;  gently 
TEn'der-mInd-ed,*  a.  Compassionate.  ShaJi. 
TKn'der-nEss,  n.  [tendresse^  Fr.]  State  of  being  tender 

benignity ;  kindness ;  humanity  j  benevolence ;  sorentss 

cautious  care. 
TSw'Dl-NOtJs,  a.  [tendineux,  Fr. ;  tendinis,  L.]  Sinewy  ;  con- 
taining tendons  ;  consisting  of  tendons. 
tT£HD'M?]VT,  n.  Act  of  tending  ;  tendency.  Bp.  Hall. 
T£pi^DpN,  n.  {tendo,  L.]  A  ligature  attaching  a  muscle  to  8 

bone,  by  which  a  joint  is  moved  ;  a  sinew. 
T£w'drAc,*  n.  Same  as  tenrec.  Smellie.  See  Tenrec. 
T£n'dril,  71.  [tendris,  Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  slender,  twining  part 

by  which  one  plant  attaches  itself  to  another;  the  clasp 

of  a  vine. 
TfiN^DRfli,  a.  Clasping  or  climbing  as  a  tendril.  Dyer. 
TSw'dry,  n.  An  offer;  a  tender.  Heylin.[&.] 
tT]E-N£B'RI-C0SE',  a.  [tenebricosus,  L.]  Tenebrous,  Bailey 
TEn-^-brKf'i-coOs,*  a.  Causing  darkness.  Addison.  [R.] 
Te-ne'bri-oCs,  a.  Gloomy  ;  tenebrous.  Young. 
TfiN-E-BROSE',*  a.  Dark;  gloomy;  tenebrous.  Ash. 
fTEN-E-BB6s'j-Ty,  71.  [tenebrosiU,  Fr.]  Darkness  ;  gloom 

Burton. 
TfiN'E-BROOs,   a.    \tenebrosus,  L. ;  tinibreux,  Fr.]    Dark 

gloomy.  Hawes. 
T£n'e-mjSht,  n.  [Fr. ;  tenementum,  law  L.]  Any  thing  helcf 

by  a  tenant,  as  a  house,  land,  office,  shop,  &c.  —  In  the 

United  States  it  is  also  used  for  any  house  or  building 

that  is,  or  may  be,  occupied.  Bouvier. 
TfiN-E-MJ^NT'^L,  a.  That  is,  or  may  be,  held  by  .certain 

tenure.  Blackstone. 
T£n-e-m£nt'a-B¥,  o.  Usually  let  out ;  denoting  tenancy 
fTfiN'^NT,  7t.  See  Tenet.    - 

tT?-NfiR'l-T¥,  71.  [teneritas,  L.]  Tenderness.  Ainsworth 
Te-H3S§'mvs,  71.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  straining  or  ineffectual  at 

tempt  to  void  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  ArbtUhnot. 
TfiN'ET,  [ten'et,  fV.  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb.j  te'net,  S.  Ja.  JC. 

ten'et  or  te'net,  J**.  —  See  Tenable.]  n.  [teiieo,  tenet,  h.' 

That  which  is  held  by  the  mind  to  be  true ;  doctrine ;  dog^ 

ma;  position;  principle  j  opinion. 
TiSpr'FOLD,  a.  Ten  times  increased.  Milton. 
T£K'NANT-iTE,*7i.  (Miji.)  An  arsenical  sulphuretof  cop* 

per  and  iron,  found  both  massive  and  crystallized,  Brande. 
Ten'nis,  n.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  racket 
tTfiw'Nis,  V.  a.  To  drive  as  a  ball.  Spenser. 
Tfiw'Nis-BXLL,*  71.  A  ball  used  to  play  at  tennis.  Shak. 
T£N'Mis-C5uRT,*  71.  A  place  where  tennis  is  played.  Dry 

den.  '  [Ency 

TfiN'-p'-Cli5cK,*  71.  A  troublesome  perennial  weed.  Farm 
TtTf'QN,  71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  end  of  a  timber,  cut  to  be 

fitted  into  a  mortise  in  another  timber.  —  7Te7io7i-sa7fl,  a 

saw  for  forming  tenons.  Mozon. 
TJSn'QR,  n.  [tenor,  L. ;  teneur,  Fr.]  Continuity  of  state  ;  cod 

stant  mode  ;  manner  of  continuity  ;  general  currency  :  - 

sense  contained;  general  course  or  drift.  —  (Mus.)  The 

mean  or  middle  part  of  a  composition,  being  the  ordinal^ 

compass  of  the  human  voice,  when  not  raised  to  treble, 

nor  lowered  to  base.  —  (Law)   An  exact  copy ;  a  tran- 

script ;  substance  or  purport. 
T?-KOT'p-MY,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  dividing  a  ten 

don.  Dunglison. 
TteN'rEN-NY,*  a.  Valued  at,  or  worth,  tenpence.  Pope. 
TISn'rEc,*  71,  (Zool.)  A  small  insectivorous  quadruped,  of 

Madagascar,  allied  to  the  hedgehog.  Brande. 
T£hse,  71.  \tomps,  Fr. ;  tempus,  L.]  (Oram.)  A  modification 

of  a  verb,  which  defines  the  time  at  which  an  action  is 

conceived  as  taking  place. 
T£nse,  a.  [tensus,  L.]  Drawn  tight;  stretched;  stiff;  not 

lax.  Holder. 
TfiNSE'Ly,*  0(2,  In  a  tense  manner.  PerdvaL 
TfiwsE'wESS,  n.  State  of  being  tense  ;  tension. 
T£N-sj-Blii'}-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  tensible.  Mavnaer. 
Tfiw'sj-BLE,  a.    [tensus,  Ij.]   Capable  of  being  ex)  ended ; 

tensile.  Bacon. 
TEn'sile,  (t^n'sjl)  a.  [tensUis,  L.J    Capable  of  bi  jig  ex- 
tended. 
Ten-sIl'!-TY,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  tensile.  More. 
Tiw'siON,  (ten'shyn)  n.  [Fr. ;  tensio,  L.]    Act  of  stretch- 
ing; not  taxation  ;  state  of  being  stretched  ,  not  laxity 
T£N'st-Ty,*7i.  State  of  being  tense;  tenseness.  Ec.  Rev. 
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;TfiN'sit  E,  u.  [tensusj  L,]  Tending  to  stretch  or  contract 

Flayer. 

Tty'aQif*n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  used  in  stretching  some 
part.  Cra^b. 

fTfiNs'vRE,  (tSn'shyr)  n.  [teiwiw,  L.]  Act  of  stretching; 
tension.  Bacon. 

ITfiNT,  n.  [tente.  Ft.  ;  tentorium^  L.]  A  temporary  shelter 
under  which  asoldier  sleeps  when  in  the  field,  commonly 
made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles:  —  any  temporary 
habitation  ;  a  pavilion.  —  [iente^  Fr.]  A  roll  of  lint  put 
into  a  wound  or  Bore. —  [vino  tiHto,  Sp.]  A  Spanish  red 
wine,  chiefly  from  Malaga  and  Galicia. 

r£NT,  W.  7i.    [i.  TENTED  ;  ;>/>.    TENTING,    TENTED.]    To  lodgC 

as  in  a  tent :  to  tabernacle.  Sliak. 

TfiNT,  V.  a.  To  search  as  with  a  medical  tent.  Shdk. 

TEn'tvCLE,*  n.  [tentaculwny  L.]  A  feeler  of  an  insect  or 
an  animal ;  an  appendage  used  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
ploration and  prehension.  Brande, 

Ten-tAc'  J/-LUM*  71.  [L,]  pi.  TEN-Tlc'v-LA.  A  feeler 
of  an  insect  or  animal ;  a  tentacle.  Kirby, 

T?n-tXc'v-l^r,*  a.  Relating  to  tentacles  ;  feeling.  Kirby. 

tTENT'^&E,n.  An  encampment.  Drayton. 

tT^N-TA'TiQN,  71.  [Fr. J  tentatio.  L.1  Trial;  temptation. 
Bp.Hall. 

TEn't^tIve,  a.  [tentatif,  Fr.  j  cento,  L.]  Trying;  essay- 
ing. Bp.  Hall. 

T£n'T4-tIve,*  n  [Fr.]  An  essay ;  a  trial ;  experiment. 
Templa. 

T£N'T4-TtVE-LV,*  ad.  In  a  tentative  manner.  Fo.  Qu. 
Reo. 

TfiNT'^D,  a.  Covered  with  tents  ;  as,  a  "  tmted  field."  Skak. 

TEnt'er,  71.  [tmdo^  tentusf  L.]  A  machine  or  frame-work 
for  stretching  cloth ;  a  hook  for  stretching  cluth,  &c.,  on 
a  frame. —  To  be  on  the  tenterSj  to  be  on  the  stretch,  in 
difficulties,  or  in  suspense. 

T£NT'ER,  v.  a.    [t.  TENTBRED  ;  pp.  TENTERINO.TENTEBED.] 

To  hang  or  stretch  by  hooks.  Bacon. 
TfiNT'ER,  V.  n.  To  admit  extension.  Bacon. 
T£n'Ter-oroOnd,  71,  Ground  on  which  tenter-frames  are 

erected. 
T£n'teji-Hook,*  (-hak)  n.  A  hook  on  which  cloth  or 

other  things  are  stretched.  Dickens. 
TfiNTH,  a.  First  after  the  ninth  ;  ordinal  of  ten, 
T£nth,  7t.  The  tenth  part;  a  tithe.  —  (Mus.)  An  interval 

containing  nine  degrees  and  five  spaces.  —  pi.  (Law)  A 

tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings 

in  England. 
TfiNTH'Ly,  (tSnth'le)  ad.  In  the  tenth  place. 
tTljiN-TlG^i-NODs,  a.  [trntigo,  L.]  Stiff;  stretched.  Bailey. 
T£piT'-MAK-^R,*  71.  One  who  makes  tents,  .^cts. 
T£nt'-Mak-JNG,*  71.  The  business  of  making  tents.  J9sh. 
fTfiN'Tp-Ry,  n.   [tentoriumf  L.]   The  awning  of  a  tent. 

Evelyn. 
TfiNT'-WiNE,*  n.  A  rich,  red,  Spanish  wine.  -3.sA.  See  Tent. 
TEnt'wort,  (tgnt'wlirt)  n^  A  plant ;  spleenwort, 
TfiN'v-E?,*  n.  pi.  [tenuis,  L.]  A  term  applied  to  the  three 

letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  ft,  t?,  t,  in  relation  to  their 

respective  middle  letters  ^,  6,  a,  and  their  aspirates  ch, 

phj  and  th.  Brande. 
Ten-V-I-fo'LJ-oDs,  fl.  [teTittw  and /oZtKTTi,  L.]  Having  thin 

leaves. 

iT^-NU'j-oOs,*  a.  Thin  ;  tenuous.  Phillips. 
;'£n-V-^-r6s'tr^l,*  a.  Having  a  tender  beak.  P.  Cyc 

T?-NU'l-TV,  M-  [tenuit4y  Ft. ;  tenuitas,  L.]  Thinness;  ex- 
ility; smallness  ;  minuteness;  not  grossness.  [jPoverty  ; 
meanness.  K.  Charles.] 

tTiEN'V-oDs,  a.  [tenuis,  L.]  Thin  ;  small;  minute.  Browne. 

TEn'VRE,  (tfin'yyr  or  te'nur)  [te'nur,  FT.  J.  F.  R.;  te'- 
nyyr,  S. ,-  ten'uir,  P. ;  tSn'yiir,  E.  K. ;  tgn'y^r,  Ja.  Sm.  —  See 
Tenable.]  n.  [teneo,  L. ;  temire^Fr.;  teniiro, law  L.]  The 
manner  in  which  lands  and  tenements  are  held;  actor 
manner  of  holding  any  thing;  ahold. 

T£p-¥-FAc'TipN,  71.  [t^qfacioy  L.]  Act  of  warming  to  a 
small  degree.  Bailey. 

T£p'?-FY,*  u.  a.  To  make  tepid  or  warm.  Ooldsmith, 

TEph'ra-mXn-CV,*  71.  [H^pa  and  pavrcia.]  Divination  by 
the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice.  Scotu 

T£pH'Rp-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  troostite.  Da-no, 

Tfip'jDj  a.  [tepidusj  L.]  Lukewarm ;  warm  in  a  small 
degree   Dry  den. 

r?-PlD'i-Ty,  «.  [Upiditi,  Fr.}  Lukewarmness.  Bp,  Rich^ 
ardson.  ■ 

I'E'PpR,  [tS'pur,  &  Tf.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  tSp'ur,  Ja.]  n. 
[lepoTj  L.j  Lukewarmness  ;  gentle  heat.  Arbuihnot. 

Ter'^ph,*  71.  f  pi.  TfiR'^PHs,  An  idol ;  an  image.  Bootiir- 
royd.  See  Teraphim. 

TfeB'^-PHtM,*  rupL  [Heh.]  A  word  of  uncertain  etymology 
and  signification  ;  rendered  idols  by  the  translators  of 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible :  —according  to  Bryant, 
lunar  amulets,  or  types  of  the  ark  in  the  form  of  crescents, 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  TeraJi.  Brande, 

TEr'^pIn,  n.  A  kind  of  tortoise.  See  Terrapin. 

JT'e-rAt'j-c^l,*  o.  Marvellous ;  prodigious.  WoUaaton. 

r£iR-*-TGii'p-<?V)  «•  [T£/)aff  and  A^yw.]  [fBombast;  afi%c- 


tation  of  sublimity.  BaiUij.']  That  branch  of  pnysloh  »y 
which  treats  of  the  malformations  and  monstrosities  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature.  Brande. 

TfeRCE,  71.  [tierce,  Fr. ;  triens,  L.j  See  Tierce. 

TfeR'pEL,  n.  A  hawlc.  See  Tiercel. 

Terce'MA-jqr,*  7l  The  sequence  of  the  three  beat  cards 
Maunder,    Written  also  tierce-major,  [Ch.  Ob 

T?R-c£N'T:]g-NA-RV,*  a.  Comprismg  three  hundred  yeara 

TfeR'CET,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  third.  Crabb. 

TfiR'^-B/NTH,  71.  [terebinthusj  L.;  Ttpifiivdoi,  Gr.]  Thi 
turpentine-tree.  Spenser, 

T£r-]5-bIn'th}-nate,  i  a.    [terebinthus,    L.]     Consisting, 

TISr-e^bKn'thine,        j     or  partaking,  of  turpentine. 

T£r'e-brate,  v.  a,  [terebro,  L.]  [i.  terebrated  ;  pj- 
TEBEBRATiNQ,  TEREBRATED.]  To  bore  j  to  perforate;  t« 
pierce.  Browne. 

T£r-¥-bra'tiqh,  71.  The  act  of  boring.  Bacon,  [r.] 

T£: R-E-BRAT'  V^L4j*  n.  [tereiro, L.]  pi.  TEJEtEBRATC/LAS. 
(Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  or  sea-shells,  of 
which  the  larger  valve  is  perforated.  Brande. 

TE-RE'no*  71.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  acephalous  ikoI 
Jusks,  having  bivalve  shells.  They  can  penetrate  wood, 
and  arevery  injurious  to  ships.  Crabb, 

T£r':^;n-1te,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fragile  mineral.  Emmon* 

tTfiR'ET,  a.  [teres,  teretis,  L.j  Round.  Fotherby. 

Te-rete',*  a.  (Bot.)  Long  and  round  ;  taper.  Loudon. 

T;i^R-9-£M'j-NOtjs,  (t^r-jem'e-niSs)  a,  [tergeminusj  L.j 
Threefold. 

TerVJ-ver^ate,  [t6r'je-ver-sat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  ter- 
jiv'er-sat,  P. ;  ter-je-ver'sat,  R.  Todd.']  v,  n.  [terg-um  and 
verto,  It.]  To  turn  the  back;  to  boggle;  to  snift;  to  use 
evasion.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Ti£R-(^I-v?R^SA'TiQN,  71.  [Fr.]  Shift;  subterfuge;  eva- 
sion ;  change ;  fickleness.  Clarendon. 

Ter'<?-i-ver-sa-tor,*71.  One  who  practises  tergiversation. 
D^Israeli, 

Term,  n.  [terminus^  L.]  Limit;  boundary.  —  [termCf  Fr.] 
The  word"  by  which  a  tiding  is  expressed  ;  a  word :  —  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition :  —  nn  expression,  as 
that  by  which  a  quantity  is  signified:  —  time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts;  a  limited  time;  a  portion  of  time.  —  ^/.Con- 
ditions; stipulated  sum. — In  literary  seminaries ^  the  linm 
in  which  the  regular  lectures  or  courses  of  ii)structio» 
proceed,  in  distinction  from  vacation. —  (Law)  The  tiiiin 
in  which  the  tribunals  or  courts  of  law  are  in  session  j 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacatioii.  Of  these  terms. 
there  are  four  in  every  year,  in  England  ;  one  is  called 
Hilary  term,  which,  as  regulated  by  11  George  IV.,  and  1 
William  IV.,  begins  the  11th  and  ends  the  31st  of  January ; 
another  is  called  Easter  term^  which  begins  the  J5tli  of 
April,  and  ends  the  8th  of  iVIay  ;  the  third  is  Trinity  term, 
beginning  the  S2d  of  May,  and  ending  the  12th  of  June  : 
the  fourth  is  Michaelmas  term,  beginning  the  2d  of  No^ 
vember,  and  ending  the  25th  of  November. 

Term,  v.  a.  [i.  termed  ;  pp,  terming,  termed.]  To  des- 
ignate ;  to  name;  to  call.  Loclte. 

Tjer'm^-gXn-cy,  71.  Turbulence  ;  tumultuousness.  Barker 

Ter'm^-&Ant,  a.  Turbulent ;  quarrelsome  :  scolding. 

Ter'm^-&Xwt,  71.  [j-A  turbulent  man.  Shak.]  A  brawling, 
scolding  woman  ;  a  scold.  Pope. 

Term'er,  n.  One  who  travels  up  from  the  country  to  a 
university  term  ;  sometimes  called  (er-m-(roteer.  Smart. — 
(Law)  One  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  lifo. 
See  Termor. 

TMr'me?,*  71.  [L.]  pi  TERMITES.  Termite.  P,  Cyc. 
See  Termites. 

Ter'mi-na.-ele,  a.  Tha«,  „iay  be  terminated ;  limitable. 

TER'M(-N^-BiiE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  terminable.  Mien, 

TisR'Ml-NAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  term  or  termination  ;  ulti- 
mate ;  complete  ;  expressive  of  a  boundary  or  end  j 
forming  the  end.  P.  Cyc. 

Ter'mi-NA^e,  v.  a.  [terminQ,  L, ;  terminer^  FxA  [i.  tbb- 
MiNATED ;  ;;;;,  terminating,  terminated.]  To  bound; 
to  limit ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish  ;  to  close. 

Ter'M|-NAT£,  v.  n.  To  be  limited  ;  to  end  ;  to  cease. 

Ter-mj-na'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  terminating;  state  of  being 
terminated;  bound;  limit;  end;  conclusion;  last  pur- 
pose.—  [terminaUo J  Ij.]  (Oram.)  The  end  of  a  woid  as 
varied  by  inflections  and  significations. 

TteR-Ml-NA'Tlpw-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  end  or  terminir 
tion.   Walkm: 

TtR'Ml-NiTjvE,  a.  Directing  termination.  Bp.  Rust, 

TisR'Mi-NA-TiVE-Ly,  ad.  By  termination.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TteR'MJ-NA-TpR,*  n.  He  or  that  which  terminates  oi 
bounds.  Francis. 

TJER'Mj-NVT9-RV.*a-  Bounding;  limiting.  Hill. 

Ter'M(-N/ST,*  71.  (Ecclesiastical  history)  One  of  a  class  of 
Calvinists.  Brande. 

TER-MI-NdZj'p-y-y,*  n.  [terminus,  L.,  and  AiSyof,  Gr.]  The 
definition  of  technical  terms,  or  that  preliminary  knowl- 
edge which  teaches  the  definition  of  the  words  and 
phrases  employed  in  science  and  art ;  nomenclature. 
Brande,  [  fVisemaii 

Tj^r-mIn'thvs,  n.  IrspptpBoi*]  (Med.)  A  painiul  tumor 
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t'MR'A  f-Nl}s,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TMR'Mf-Ni.  A  boundary ;  a 
limit   — a  column  ;  a  sort  uf  statue'.  Hamilton. 

VtR'NL  TE,*  ft. ;  fl.  ter'mites.  A  while  ant.  Maunder. 

TiiR'jiTf~TE$j*n.pl.  [L.]  A  species  of  large  anta.  Kirby. 

J'teRM'LESS,  a.  Unlimited;  boundless.  Spenser. 

I'ERM'Ly,  a.  Occurring  every  term.  Bacon,  [r.] 

J'erm'ly,  ad.  Term  by  term  ;  every  term.  Bacon.  [R.} 

rER'MpN,*».  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  an  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict exempt  from  regal  imposts.  Ck.  Butler. 

Teriu'or,*  n.  (Law)  One  possessed  of  property  for  a 
certain  term  of  years.  Blackstune.    Written  also  termer. 

Tern,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  small  aquatic  bird  of  several  species; 
the  noddy  or  sea-swallow,  .diiduhon. 

Ter'na-R¥,  a.  [ternaire^  Fr. ;  temariusj  L.]  Proceeding  by 
threes  ;  consisting  of  three. 

Ter'n^-rV,  n.  [temariiis,  and  ternio,  L.]  The  number 
three.  Holder. 

TfeR'N^TE,*  a.  (Sot.)  Threefold  ;  united  in  threes.  P. 
Cyc. 

Ter'kj-PN,  7u  The  number  three  ;  a  ternary.  Bp.  Hall. 

Terp-SJ-jGHQ-RE'an,*  a.  [TepT^ix^pn^  tJie  name  cf  the  muse 
of  dancing.}  Relating  to  dancing.  AthejuBwm. 

TSr'race,  n.  [tCTTiWse,  Fr.l  A  raised  natural  or  artificial 
bank  of  earth,  covered  with  gratis  or  gravel,  and  affording 
a  promenade :  —  a  balcony ;  an  open  gallery. 

T£R'R^CE,  v.  a.  \i.  TERRACED  }  pp.   TERRACING,  TERRACED.] 

to  form  into  a  terrace  ;  to  open  to  the  air  or  light. 
riiR'R-^CED,*  (ter'^st)  a.  Having  a  terrace.  Qu.  Rev. 
rfiR'R^-C6T'TA,*  n.  [It.]  pi.  TfiR'RA-coT'TA?.    Baked 
earth  or  clay  :  —  a  name  given  to  statues,  figures,  vases, 
architectural  decorations,  &:c.,  modelled  or  cast  in  a  paste 
made  of  pipe  or  potter's  clay,  &:c.  Brands. 
T&r'RJE  FIl'i-us^   (ter're-fil'e-iis)  n.    [L.,  a  son  of  the 
earth.]  A  humorous  name  of  a  student  or  orator  formerly 
appointed  in  the  public  acts  at  Oxford,  England,  to  make 
a  jesting  and  satirical  Latin  oration  against  the  members 

of  tbe  university.  Ovm-diaiu 
T&R'RA  f'/r'ma*  [L.]  Solid  earth;  main  land;  a  con- 
tinent :  — a  firm  basis  or  foundation.  Qu.  Rev. 
T&R'RA  jA-rdN'i-CAj*  n.  Japan  earth,  catechu,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  a  species  of  acacia.  Crdbb. 
r£R'R^-plN,  n.  A  species  of  land  tortoise.  P.  Cyc. 
r^R-RA'QUE-oDs,  a.    [terra  and  aqua^  I*.]   Consisting  of 

land  and  water ;  as,  the  terraqueous  globe. 
(■T£r'rar,  n.  [terrarium,  low  L.1  A  terrier  or  register  of 

lands.  Cowel. 
r£R'R^s,*7i.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  earth.  Maunder. 
[I'ERRE,  V.  a.  To  provoke.  See  Tarre.  Wicliffe. 
rEREE'-BiiUE,  (tir'blii)  n.  [(erre  and  ftieu,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 

earth.   fVqodward. 
fTERRE'MOTE,  (tir'mot)  [(erremMCt,  old  Fr. ;  terra  motuSf 

L.]  An  earthquake.  Oower. 
T^R-Rene',  a,  [terrenuSf  L.]  Earthly  ;  terrestrial.  Hooker. 
tT^R-RENE',  n.  The  surface  of  the  whole  earth.  MUton. 
*T£E'R?-otis,  a.  [terreus,  L.]  Earthy ;  consisting  of  earth  ; 

terrene.  QlanvUle. 
TBRRR-plein*  (tir-plan')  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  platform, 

or  horizontal  surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  cannon  are 

placed  and  worked.  Brande. 
T:^K-B.ts'TRi-A.lAj  a.  [terrestrisj  L.]  Relating  to  the  earth  ; 

earthly;  not  celestial ;  consisting  of  earth. 
TjpR-Rfis'TRj-AL,*  7u  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Pope. 
Ter-b£s'tri-al-E¥,  ad.  After  an  earthly  manner.  More. 
TER-R£s'TR}-^ii-H£ss,*   n.    State    of   being    terrestrial, 

Scott. 
fTER-R£s'TRl-FY,    V.    a,    [terrestris  and  facio,  L.]    To 

reduce  to  earth.  Browne. 
T:i?R-RES'TR(-oOs,  a.  [terrestrisy  L. ;  terrestrCj  Fr.]  Earthy ; 

terrestriiil.  Browne. 
FERRE^-TfiN-^NT,*  (tir't6n-?nt)  n.  {Law)  A  tenant  who 

occupies  land.  Blackstone. 
TERRE-YERTEy  (tir'vert) 71.  [terre-vertej  Fr.]  Green  earth 

used  by  painters,  —  {Min.)  A  species  of  chlorite  of  a 

green  or  olive  color. 
r£R^RJ-BLE,  fl.    [Fr. ;  terrib'disj  L.]  That  excites  terror; 

terrific ;  horrible ;  fearful;    frightful;  shocking;  dread- 
ful; formidable.    [Very  great;  bad;  severe.    TUlotson. 

Colloquial.] 
a'ER'Rj-BLE-NEss,  it,  Q.uality  of  being  terrible.  Sidney. 
TfiR'RJ-BLV,  ad.  In  a  terrible  manner  ;  formidably. 
r£R'R{-?R,  n.  [Fr.,  from  terra,  L.]   A  small  hunting-dog 

that  follows  his  game  into  holes.  —  {Law)    [terrier y  Ft.] 

4  register  or  detail  of  a  landed  estate.  —  [from  terebroj 

L.]  A  wimble,  auger,  or  borer.  .Ainsworth. 
Ter-rKe'ic,  a.    [terrificiist  L.l   Causing  terror;  dreadful; 

frightful;  terrible;  formidable. 
FfiR'RI-FV,  V.  a.  [terror  and  facio,  L.]    [i.  terrified  ;  pp, 

TEBsiprina,  tbbeified.]  To  strike  with  terror ;  to  fright- 
en ;  to  fright ;  to  shock ;  to  make  afraid. 
T:?R-Rl9^'?-NOt)s,*  a.  Born  of  the  earth.  Sm^^ 
r^R-RJ-To'Rj-^L,  a.  Relating  to  a  territory  ;  consisting  of 

a  territory  or  land  ;  possessed  of  land. 
r£R  Ri-T0'Rf-Ai.-t2E  *  V.  a.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  ad- 

dil ion  of  territory.  Coleridge,  [r.] 


+T£r'rj-to-rjed,*  a.  Possessed  of  land.  Selden. 

T£R'RI-T9-Ry,  71.    [territoriumy  low  L.]   Land ;  countrj 
domain;  district. —  (Avierica)  A  large  district  of  countr>' 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  though  not  forming  « 
part  of  any  individual  state,  and  under  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. 

TfiR'RpR,  71.  [terror,  h.  I  terreur,  Fr.]  Great  fear;  fright 
alarm ;  consternation ;  fear  communicated ;  fear  re 
ceived ;  cause  of  fear. 

T£R'RpR-I§M,*  iu  Government  by  terror  or  intimidation  j 
state  of  terror.  Morgan. 

T£R'RpR-IST,*  71.  One  who  proclaims  danger.  Burke. 

TlR'RpR-Lfiss,*  o.  Fearless;  without  terror.  Shelley. 

Terse,  a.  [ters,  Fr. ;  tersus,  L.]  Neatly  written  as  to  style , 
neat ;  elegant  and  concise ;  polished ;  well-finished' 
[Clean;  clear;  smnoth.  Browne.] 

Terse'ly,  ad.  In  a  terse  manner;  neatly.  B.  Jonson. 

Terse'ness,  71.  Quality  of  being  terse;  neatness.  Dt 
Warton. 

Ter'ti^l,*  (ter'sh9.1)  n.  [tertiaricusy  L.]  A  large  featbef 
extending  from  the  proximate  extrenvty  of  the  bones  of 
the  wing  of  some  birds.  Brande. 

Ter'tian,  (ter'sh^n)  n.  [teHianaj  L.]  {Med.)  An  inter- 
mitting fever  or  ague,  tne  paroxysms  of  which  return 
every  other  day  ;  so  that  there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Ter'tian,*  a.  Occurring  with  one  day's  interval,  as  a 
tertian  fever.  Brande. 

Ter'tj-a-rv,*  (ter'sh§-5t-re)  a.  (  Oeol.)  Third.  —  The  tertiary 
strata  comprise  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  lis 
above  the  primary  and  secondary  strata,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished  from  them  by  their  organic  remains.  Brande. 

TeR'T}-ate,  (ter'she-at)  v.  a.  [tertioy  tertiuSf  L.]  [i.  ter- 

TIATED  ;    pp.    TERTIATINQ,    TERTIATED.]    To   do,  Or  try  tO 

do,  for  the  third  time: — to  try  or  prove  a  gun  or  ord- 
nance ;  to  examine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ter' Tli/M  quId*  [L.]  "  A  third  something."  Prouu 

TeRZA-Rima*  (tSrt's^-rS'm^)  [It.,  tiiird  or  triple  rhyrne,'] 
A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versification, 
borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trouba. 
dours.  Brande. 

rEi2-z£r'ro,*  (tert-set'to)  71.  [It.J  {Mu^.)  A  compositico 
in  three  parts.  Brande. 

TEs'sEL-iTE,*  71.  {Min.)  Apophylite,  a  mineral.  Brew»- 
ter. 

T£S'SEL-L  ATE,*  V.  a.  [i.  TEasELLATED  ;  pp.  TE33ELLATIHO, 

TE33ELLATED.]  To  forui  luto  little  squares ;  to  lay  with 
checkered  work.  P.  Cyc. 

TEs'sEL-LA-T]ED,  a.  [tcssella,  L.]  Variegated  by  squares 
or  square  stones  ;  formed  of  small  square  stones  ;  as,  a 
tessellated  pavement. 

T£s-sEL-LA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  tessellating.  SmaH. 

T&s'sE-RA*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TESSERA.  A  die  in  the  form  o 
a  square  ;  a  cube  or  square:  —  a  square  piece  of  stone 
porcelain,  (Sec,  for  pavements:  —  a  composition  for  cov- 
ering houses.  Bp.  Wilson. 

T£s-SE-RA'JC,  a.  [tesser6j  old  Fr. ;  tessera,  L.]  Tessellated 
Sir  R.  AtJtyns.  [R.] 

TEs'sE-R^L,*  fl.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  tessera.  Ed.  Rev. 

TEs'sy-LiR,*  fl.  {Crystallography)  Applied  to  a  system  a. 
crystals,  including  the  cube,  tetrahedron,  &c.  Brande. 

T£sT,  n.  [testj  Fr. ;  testa.  It.]  Any  thing  by  which  the 
nature  of  a  substance  is  tried  or  distinguished:  —  a  cupel 
for  trying  metals :  —  that  by  which  the  genuineness  of  any 
thing  is  proved  :  —  a  standard  ;  trial  ;  examination  ;  means 
of  trial;  criterion;  proof;  discriminative  characteristic; 
judgment;  distinction. — {English,  history)  An  oath  by 
which  civil  and  military  officers  were  obliged  to  prove 
their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  or  established  religion. 
See  Test  Act, 

TEST,*  V.  a.  [l.  TESTED  ;  pp,  TESTING,  TESTED.]    To  pUt  lO  3 

test ;  to  compare  with  a  standard ;  to  prove ;  to  try. 
Ld. Braugliam.  J):^ Though  Shakspeare  uses  tested  as  a 
participial  adjective,  yet  the  active  verb  to  test  is  modern. 
It  is  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  the  use  of  it 
has  heretofore  been  stigmatized.  It  has,  however,  been 
often  used,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  most  distinguished 
English  reviews  and  journals,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  writers. 

fTEsT,*  V.  71.  To  make  a  will  or  testament.  **  While  he  that 
testet/L  liveth."  Heb.  ix.  17.  Rh&nish  Version. 

TEs'TA,*  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  skin  of  a  seed.  P.  Cyc 

TEs'ta-ble,  a.  [testable,  old  Fr.l  Capable  of  witnessing. 
Cotgrave,  That  may  be  disposed  of  by  will.  Blackstone. 

T?s-ta'ce-a,*  (t^s-ta'she-st)  n.  pU  {Condi.)  Molluscous  an- 
imals having  a  shelly  covering.  LyelL 

T?s-ta'ce^n,*  (tes-ta'shgin)  n.  A  shell-fish;  an  animal 
covered  with  a  shell.  Brande. 

T^s-TA'CE^N,*  (t§s-ta'shjn)  a.  Relating  to  the  testacea. 
LyelL_ 

T:^s-TA-c?-6li'p-9^V)*  ^  The  science  of  testaceous  ver 
mes.  Cyc. 

T:^s-TA'cEOVs,  (tes-ta'shi^s)  a.  [testaceus,  L.;  testacie^ 
Fr.]    Consisting  of  shells  ;  composed  of  shells  ;  havin| 
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com  nuousj  not  Jointed  shells :  — opposed  to  cntstaccoits ; 

test*  3ean. 
rfiST'-AcT,*  n.    An  act  of  the  British  parliament,  25 

Charles  IL,  1673,  requiring  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 

to  take  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  receive 

the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the 

rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  JBlackstone.  This  act  was 

repealed  in  1838. 
tfis'T^-MfiNT,  n.  [Fr.  J  testammtum^  L.]    A  will ;  a  wril^ 

ing  disposing  of  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased  :  —  one 

of  the  two  vohimes,  or  general  divisions,  of  the  Bible. 
r£s-TA-MJ!:N'TAL,*  a.  Testamentary.  J.  Montgomery. 
r£s-T^-MEN'T^-Ry,  a.  [testamentaire,  Fr. ;  testamentariits, 

L.]  Relating  to  a  testament  or  will  ;  given  by  will. 
rfis-Tf-MEN-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  giving  by  will.  Burke. 
TEs'TATE,  a.  [testatus,  L.]  Having  made  a  will ;  disposed 

of  by  will,  .dylife.  [Hall. 

rTES-TA'TiQN,  K.   [testatiOf  L.]    Witness ;  evidence"  Bp. 
Tes-ta'TQR,   n.    [testator,  L. ;    testatewj  Fr.J    One  who 

makes  or  leaves  a  will. 
Tes-ta'trjx,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  leaves  a  will. 
T£sT'?D,  p.  a.  Tried  by  a  lest  or  standard.  Shak. 
T£st']ER,   n.  [testej  old  Fr. ;  testoncj  It.]    [A  sixpence ;  an 

old  silver  coin.  Shak.]  The  head,  top,  or  cover  of  a  bed. 
^T£s't?rn,  71.  A  sixpence  ;  tester.  Latimer. 

5T£s't]^rn,  v.  a.  To  present  with  a  sixpence.  Sliak. 
?£s'Ti-cLE,  n.  [testicidusj  L.]    One  of  the  two  organs  in- 
cloaed  in  the  scrotum,  to  secrete  the  seed  ;  a  stone. 

T:?8-T£c'v-L-fTE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  testicle.  Smart. 

T£s-Tj-Fj-CA'TlpN,  n.  [teutificatio,  L.]  The  act  of  testify- 
ing. Hooker, 

tTJ6s'T}r-F|-CA-TQR,  lu  [tesUficorj  L.]  One  who  witnesses ; 
a  testifier.  Bailey. 

T£s'ti-fi-er,  71.  One  who  testifies.  Pearson. 

Tfis'TJ-FY,  7J.  71.  [testificor,  It.]  [i.  testified  ;  ;?p.  testift- 
iiTG,  TESTIFIED.]  To  bear  witness  j  to  prove  j  to  give  ev- 
idence. 

T£3't|-fy,  v.  a.  To  witness  ;  to  give  evidence  of.  John  iii. 

T£sT'j-Ly,  arf.  Fretfully  j  peevishly;  morosely. 

T£3-ti-mo'nj-al,  71.  [Fr. ;  testimonium^  L.J  A  writing  or 
certificate  that  may  be  produced  as  evidence  of  charac- 
ter ;  credential. 

T£3-Tf-MO'N|-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  testimony;  containing 
testimony.  Livingston. 

T£s'Tj-Mp-Ny,  iL  [testimoniumj  L.]  That  which  is  testi- 
fied ;  evidence  given  ;  proof  by  witness  ;  public  evidence  ; 
open  attestation  3  profession. 

iT£s'T(-MQ-Ny,  V.  a.  To  witness.  Shak. 
!'£s'tj-nEss,  71.  Moroseness;  peevishness.  Skak. 
T£st'|NG,*  n.  The  operation  of  trying  metals,  &c.  Ure. 
tTfis'TpN,  n.  [Fr.J  A  sixpence  ;  a  tester.  Bp.  Hall. 
T?s-t66n',*  71.    A  silver  coin  of  Italy  or  Portugal,  worth 

about  Is.  3d.  sterling.  Crabb. 
Tes-tu'dj-n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tortoise.  Smart. 
TEs-tu'di-nat-ed,  a.  [testudo,  L.]  Roofed  ;  arched.  [R.] 
Tfis-TV-DiN':^-oOs,  a.  [te3tudOj  L.]    Resembling  the  shell 

of  a  tortoise.  Bailey,  [r.] 
Tjpa-TU'BO,*  n.  [L.J  A  tortoise  ;  a  turtle. — (Ancient  war- 

fare)  A  contrivance  for  screening  troops,  —  {Swrg.)  An 

encysted  tumor.   Crabb.     See  Tortoise. 
Tfis'xy,  fl,   [testUj  old  Fr.]  Fretful  ^  peevish;  apt  to  be 

angry  ;  irritable  ;  petulant  j  pettish. 
Te-tAn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  tetanus.  P.  Cyc. 
TfiT'Jl-Nds,*  n.  [L.]  (_Med.)    A  spasm  of  the  muscles ;  a 

spasmodfb  affection,  one  form  of  which  is  termed  the 

lockjaw  or  locked-jaw.  Brande. 
T£TCH'l-NEss,*n.  Q,uality  of  being  tetchy.  Ash. 
TiSTCH'y,  fl.  Peevish;  techy;  touchy.  Shak.  See  Techv. 
r^TS,  (tat)  K.  [Fr.]  False  hair;  a  lady's  wig.  Qraoes. 
T&TB  A  T&TE,  (tat'?-tat')  ad.  [Fr.]  Face  to  face  ;  cheek 

by  jowl.  Swift. 
TiiTEA  T&TEj*  (tat'Mat')  "•    [J^r.]    An  interview;  a 

friendly  or  close  conversation.  Cowper. 
T&TE  DB  Pont,*  (tat'de-piSng')  7*.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  work 

for  defending  the  entrance  of  a  bridge.  Park. 
rfiTH':ER,  n.  A  rope  to  confine  a  horse,  or  other  beast,  with- 
in certain  limits  when  feeding.  Shak. 

TfiTH'^R,  V.  a.  [i.  TETHERED  ;  pp.  TETHERING,  TETHEKED.] 

To  confine  with  a  tether. 

l'E-THY'DAN,*7t.  [Ti}dvs.]  {Zool.)  A  tunicated,  acephalous 
inollusk.  Brande. 

XfiT-RA-jEHXu-iii'Q-DON,*  77.  {Qeol.)  A  fossil  extinct  ani- 
mal, with  four  projecting  teeth,  allied  to  the  mastodon. 
Smart. 

TEt'R^-jEh6rd,*7i.  (Mits.)  A  concord  consisting  of  three 
degrees  or  intervals,  and  four  terms  or  sounds.  fVamer. 

TfiT-RA-co'l-QN,*  n.  {Poetry)  A  stanza,  or  division  of  lyr- 
ic poetry,  consisting  of  four  verses.  Crabb. 

TEt'rad,  71.  [tetras,  tetradis,  L.]  The  number  four;  a  col- 
lection of  four  things.  More. 

T£T-RA.DSc'Ty-LoOs,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  toes.  P.  Cyc. 

T£T-RA-Di-A-PA'§gw,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  musical  chord.  Crabb. 

T£t  ra-drAchm,*  (-driim)  n.  A  silver  coin,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  of  the  value  of  four  drachms.  Brande. 


TfiT-RA-Dy-Ni'Mj-ZiN,*  71.  (BoL)  A  plant  having  four  St!* 

mens  stronger  than  the  others.  Smart, 
TfiT-R^-DtN'A-MoDs,*  a.  (Bou)    Having  six  stamens  in 

four  parcels,  two  of  which  consist  of  two  staineuH,  and 

two  of  one  each.  P.  Cyc. 
T£t'rvg6n,*  71.  [TETpdycoi-oi.'}  A  square;  a  four-angled 

figure.  — (.4:?(7*o;.)  The  fourth  of  a  circle,  or  ninety  de 

grees.  P.  Cyc.  [Browne. 

Te-thAg'q-nai.,  a.  Having  four  angles  and  four  sides. 
T:&t-RA'GRAm' ma-t6Nj*  n.  [Gr.  &  L.J  Among  seveml 

ancient   nations,  the  mystic   number  four,  which   was 

oflen  symbolized   to  represent  the  Deity,  whose  name 

was  expressed  in  several  languages  by  four  letters.  Brandt 
TfiT-R^-^tN'l-^N,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  pistils.  Smart. 
T£T-R^-HE'DRpN,*7i.  A  Solid  figure  comprehended  undeir 

four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  Hamilton, 
T£t-r^-h£x-^-he'drai.,*  a..  Exhibiting  four  ranges  of 

faces,  each  range  containing  six  faces.  Smart. 
TE-TRAL'p-(?y,*  n.  [-iTTa(j€5  and  X6yos-]  A  collection  of 

four  dramatic  compositions,  which  was  brought  forward 

for  exhibition  at  Athens.  Brande. 
T:?-trAm'e-ter,  n.  [tetrametrum,  L.]    A  Latin  or  Greek 

verse  consisting  of  four  feet ;  a  series  of  four  metres. 
Te-trAm'J):-t:?r,  a.  Having  four  metrical  feet.  TyrwhitU 
Te-trAn'drj-^n,*  a.  Having  four  stamens.  Smart, 
Te-trAn'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  stamens.  P.  Cyc 
T£T-RVPiiiT'^-LOOs,  a.    [riTTap&s  and  ittraXov.']  (Bot.) 

Having  four  petals. 
TEt-ra-phar'ma-c6n,*  n,  (Med.)  An  ointment  composed 

of  four  ingredients,  viz.,  wax,  resin,  lard,  and   pitch. 

Brande. 
TE-TRAPH'yL-LOtJs,*   or   TfiT-RA-PHT^t-'LOyS,   «.   (BoU) 

Having  four  leaves.  Smart. 

T£t'r^-pl^,*  tu  [Tirrapes.']  The  Bible  arranged  by  Origen 
in  four  columns,  consisting  of  four  Greek  versions 
Brande. 

TE-TRAp'p-Dy,*  71.  A  series  of  four  feet.  Beek. 

Te-trAp't12-rA]V,*  71.  [rtrrapss  and  irrepdi/.']  (Ent.)  An 
insect  with  four  wings.  Brande. 

TfeT'RAP-TOTE,*  n.  A  noun  having  only  four  cases.  Scott 

Te'trarjBH,  [tb'trark,  &  P,  J.  E.  F.  K. ;  te'trirk  or  tel' 
rark,  fV.  Ja, ;  tet'rark,  Sm.]  n.  [tetrarclia,  L. ;  TErpdpxis 
Gr.]  A  Roman  governor  of  a  tetrarchy,  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  province. 

Te-traRjCH'ate,  71.  Same  as  tetrarchy. 

Te-trar£!H'i-cal,%.  Belonging  to  a  tetrarchy.  Herbert. 

TfiT'RAR-jBHy,  [tSt'rsr-k?,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  JVb. ;  te'tr^r-k?, 
P.  K.]  n.  [reTpapxin.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  te  . 
trarch ;  a  Roman  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  prov- 
ince. 

T£T-RA-SPAs'TpN,*  n.  [rerrapeff  and  (nrdui.]  (MecJi.)  A 
machine  in  which  four  pulleys  all  act  together.  Brande. 

T£t-RA-SPER'MOVS,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  four  seeds.  Smart 

Te-trAs'tijEH,  (te-trS-s'tik)  n.  [rETpaaTixos.]  An  epigram 
or  stanza  of  four  verses.  Pope. 

Te-trAs'tp-6n,*  71.  A  court-yard  with  porlfr.os  or  open 
colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides-  Francis. 

TEt'R^-STYLE,  [tSt'r^-stil,  Sm.  fVb.  Todd  Maunder  i  tS' 
tr^-stll,  K,;  te-trSs'tjl,  Ja.  Crabb.']  n.  [tdtrastyle^  Fr.  j 
rerrapa  B.ai  oTv\os,Gr.]  (Arch.)  A  building  with  four 
columns  or  pillars  in  front. 

Tet-ra-syl-lAb'ic,*        to.  Consisting  of  four  syllables 

TEt-ra-syl-lAb'J-cal,*]     Ash. 

TET-RA-s\'L'la-ble,  71.  [titrasyllabef  Fr. ;  rirrapa,  Gr., 
and  fTuXAa/?^.]  A  word  of  four  syllables. 

fTET'Ric,  a.  [tdtrique,  Fr.]  Sour ;  harsh  ;  perverse.  BurtoTt. 

ItEt'ri-c^l,    I  a.  [tetricitSj  L.]  Froward;  perverse  ;  sour 

tT£T'Ri-coDs,  \     Knolles. 

fTiliT'Rj-CAL-Niss,  n.  Frowardnes-9.  Bp.  Gauden. 

JTE-TRig'i-Ty,  n.  [tetriciti^  old  Fr.]  Sourness;  perverse- 
ness.   Cockeram. 

TSt'ter,  71.  (Med.)  An  eruptive  disease  of  the  skin  ;  her 
pes;  a  scab  ;  a  scurf;  a  ringworm. 

TEt'ter,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  a  tetter.  Shak. 

T£t'ter-t6t'ter,*  n.  An  amusement  of  children,  In 
which  they  ride  upon  each  end  of  a  plank,  or  piece  o* 
timber,  balanced  upon  something  in  the  middle.  Stratt.- 
Called  also  titter-cumntotter.  Holloway.  See  Titter, 

fTfiT'TISH,  a.  Captious;  testy.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Teu-t6n'(C,  (ty-tfln'ik)  a.  Relating  to,  or  spoken  by.  the 
Teutones,  or  ancient  Germans.  —  Teutonic  order,  a  Tiiili- 
tary  order  of  religious  persons,  founded,  in  1190,  by  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Swabia,  intended  for  Germans  of  rob' 
rank  only^  having  the  same  rules  asthoseof  the  Temi  iari 

Tev-ton'|C,  n.  The  language  of  the  Teutones. 

ITew,  (ta)  71.  Materials  for  any  thing.  SIdnner.  An  iron 
chain.  Ainsioorth. 

Tew,  v.  a.  To  tease  ;  to  tumble  over  or  about;  to  pu  ;  to 
tow  ;  as,  to  tew  hemp.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.  See  Tow. 

Tew'el,  (tu'el)  n.  An  iron  p:pe  in  a  forge.  Moxon. 

fTEw'TAW,  (tu'tiw)  V.  a.  To  btat ;  to  tew.  MoHimet 

T£XT,  (tekst)  71.  [tezfe,  Fr. ;  tcitifc",  L.]  That  on  which* 
cominent  is  written  ;  the  substance  of  a  book,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  comments  upon  it: — a  sentence  of 
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^CiipMre  ;  a  sentence  or  passage  of  Scripture  uaed  as  the 
<lieme  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 
TEXT,  V.  a.  To  write,  as  a  text.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

I'fixT'-BooK,*  (-bilk)  Tu  A  book  or  manual  uaed  in  teach- 
ing. OenU  Mag. 

I'fiXT'-HlND,  71.  A  kind  of  large  hand,  or  character,  so 
called,  Kcause  formerly  the  text  was  written  in  a  large 
hand,  eid  the  comment  in  a  small  one. 

Tfix'Tjt:,  (tSka'tjI)  a.  [tezriiis,  L.]  Woven ;  capable  of 
being  w  oven.  Bacon. 

TExt'man,  n.  A  man  ready  in  quoting  texts  j  textuary. 

Tex-t5''r}-al,  a.  [teztoriitsy  L.]  Belonging  to  weaving. 
Warton. 

T£x'TRiNE,a.  [textriiutflul  Relating  to  weaving  j  textila 
Derhartu 

TExT'v-Al.,  (tek3t'yy-9l)  a.  [textuelj  Fr.]  Contained  in  the 
text.  Milton,  Serving  for  texts,  Bp.  HaU. 

TExt'v-AL-Ist,  n.  One  ready  in  citing  texts.  Lightfoot. 

TEXT'v-AL-LVi*  ad.  In  the  text  or  body  of  the  work.  Sir 
R.  Peel. 

TfiXT'v-A~RlST,  71.  Same  as  textuary.  Johnson,  [r.] 

TExt'v-a-RV,  n.  [textuaire^  Fr.]  One  ready  in  citing  texts  j 
a  divine  well  versed  in  Scripture.  MUton. 

TExT'v-^-Ry,  a.  Contained  in,  or  serving  as,  a  text. 

tTExT'v-IST,  71.  A  textualist,  or  textuary.  Milton. 

TEXT'VRE,  (tekst'yur)  n.  [Fr. ;  textus,  L.]  Act  of  weav- 
ing j  a  thing  woven  ;  a  web ;  manner  of  weaving,  with 
lespect  either  to  form  or  matter ;  disposition  of  the  parts 
of  bodies  ;  combination  of  parts. 

ThXck,  71.  Thatch.  Cltaucer.  [North  of  Eng.J 

THAx.'A-MitSt*  n.  [L.]  {Anat^  The  part  of  the  brain  from 
which  the  optic  nerves  have  part  of  their  origin.  —  {BoU) 
The  part  on  which  the  ovary  is  seated.  Brande. 

Th^-lIc'trqn,*  n.  [Gr.]  A  plant  whose  root  resembles  the 
rhubarb,  and  is  called  the  poor  man''s  rhubarb.  Dunglison. 

ThXZj'lite,*  n,  (Min.)  Epidote ;  a  crystallized  mineral. 
Brande. 

ThIl' LJ/s,'*'  n,  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  leafy  part  of  a  lichen  ;  the 
union  of  the  stem  and  the  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 

ThXl'mvd,  n.  See  Talmud. 

FhXn,  conj.  [tAfln,  Goth. ;  ikanne^  Sax.]  A  particle  used  in 
comparison.  It  follows  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  the 
comparative  degree,  to  connect  the  things  compared  ;  as, 
better  than,  — It  also  follows  otAer,  and  sometimes  else. 

rHXN-A-T6L'p-(^V,*  n.  [0acaroff  anAAoyoj.]  A  discourse 
on  death.  Dunglison. 

Thane,  n.  An  old  English  title  of  honor,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  baron.  Shale. 

Thane'dqm,*  71.  The  dominion  of  a  thane.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Thane'lXnd^,  n.  pi.  Such  lands  as  were  granted  by  char- 
ters of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes.    Cowell. 

Thane'shTp,  n.  The  office  and  dignity  of  a  thane  ;  the 
seigniory  of  a  thane.  Steevens. 

ThXnk,  Q;ha.ngk)  v,  a.  [thanciany  Sax. ;  dancken^  D. ;  thank- 

CTl,  G«r.].[i.  THANKED  ;  pp.  THAWKINQ,  THANKED.}    To  eX- 

press  gratitude  for  a  favor  or  kindness ;  to  return  thanks 
to.  — Often  used  ironically. 

TbAnk,  n.;  pi.  thanks.  Expression  of  gratitude ;  ac- 
knowledgment for  benefits.  —  Chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

ThXnk'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gratitude;  returning  thanks; 
grateful. 

ThXnk'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  thankful  manner  ;  gratefully. 

ThAnk'fOl-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  thankful ;  gratitude. 

PhAnk'less,  a.     Unthankful  ;    ungrateful  ;   not  giving 

thanks :  —  not  obtaining  thanks  ;  having  no  recompense. 

ThXnk'less-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  than  kless  ;  ingratitude. 

ThAnk'-Sf-fkr-Ing,  71.  Offering  in  acknowledgment  of 
favors. 

fTHXNKS'sTVE,  V.  a.  To  celebrate  by  solemn  rites.  Mede. 

THXNKS'£tiv-Ea,  7U  A  giver  of  thanks.  Barrow. 

THXNKS'fiIv-|NG,  n.  Act  of  giving  thanks;  a  day  or  sea- 
son of  giving  thanks  ;  celebration  of  mercy. 

ThXnk'wor-thv,  ^-wUr-the)  a.  Deserving  gratitude  ; 
meritorious.  1  Pet.  li, 

THXR,*7t.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

I'HARM,  n.  Intestines  twisted  like  a  cord  for  several  uses. 

ThXt,  pron.  [that,  thata,  Goth. ;  that^  Sax. ;  dat,  D.l  pi 
THO§E.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  or  pronominal  adjec- 
tive: —  not  this,  but  the  other;  the  former  thing;  the 
more  distant  thing;  the  thing  intimated  previously,  —  It 
is  often  opposed  to  (Ais.  See  This. 

Th^t,  pron.  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whontj  or  which; 
relating  to  the  antecedent  person  or  thing;  used  in  both 
the  singular  and  plural  numbers,  and  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases.  —  Commonly  applied  to  things;  often 
to  persons. 

Fh^t,  co)}j.  Because;  noting  a  consequence ;  noting  Indi- 
cation ;  noting  a  final  end. 

ThXtcu,  w.  Straw  or  reeds  laid  on  the  tops  or  roofs  of 
houses  for  a  covering. 

ThXTCH,  v.  a.    [i.  THATCHED  ;  pp.  THATCHING,  THATCHED,] 

To  coi'er,  as  with  straw,  reeds,  or  thatch, 
ThXtched,*  (th^cht  or  thach'^d)   p.  a.    Covered  with 
thatch 


ThXtch'^r,  n.  One  who  thatches  houses. 

ThXtch'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  thatch ,  Ih' 
roof  or  the  part  of  it  covered  with  thatch  ;  materials  fof 
thatching  ;  straw  or  reeds.  Brande, 

ThAu'm^-trope,*  n.  An  optical  toy,  the  principle  of 
which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  vision.  —  In  re- 
volving, it  makes  two  pictures  one.  Dr.  Paris. 

THAu-M^-TijR'(j^(C,*  a.  Working  wonders  ;  thaumaturgi< 
cal.  Ed.  Rev. 

THXu-M^Tt/R'^i-c^L,  a.  Working  wonders ;  exciting 
wonder.  Burt&n. 

ThXu-ma-tur'9IC3,*  n.  pi  Feats  of  magic  or  ]egerd» 
main.  Blitz. 

THlu-MA'TxfR' GX/Sj*  n.  A  wonder-worker.  Smart. 

ThA.u'ma-tur-(?-v,  n.  [davpaf  dav/xarosj  and  epyov.]  A« 
of  performing  wonders.  Pfartoiu 

ThXw,  V,  n.  [i.  THAWED  ;  pp.  thav/ikq,  thawed.]  To  be- 
come fluid  from  a  state  of  congelation  ;  to  grow  liquid , 
to  melt,  MUton. 

Thaw,  v.  a.  To  melt  what  had  been  congealed.  Shak. 

Thaw,  n.  Act  of  thawing  or  melting  ;  liquefaction  by 
warmth  ;  warmth  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 

Thaw'v,*  a.  Growing  liquid  ;  thawing.  Fisher  Ames. 

The,  (the  or  th?)  the  definite  article,  prefixed  to  nouns  both 
in  the  singular  ar.d  plural  number,  to  indicate  what  par- 
ticular thing  or  things  are  meant  ;  as,  "  Give  me  tht 
book." — It  is  often  used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  before  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  give  to  several  words,  col- 
lectively taken,  the  unity  and  construction  of  a  single 
noun  substantive, — Before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  e  is  very  often  cut  oflT  in  verse  ;  as, 

"  But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence." 

The'^,*  n.  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  tea-plant.  P. 
Cyc. 

The-an-thr6p'i-c^l,*  a.  [dE6s  and  ac^ptufrof.]  Being 
both  divine  and  human.  Bib.  Rep.  [r.] 

The'a-tIhe,*  71.  [Theatin^  Fr.J  One  oi  a  religious  order 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  founded,  in  1524,  by  St. 
Cajetan  of  Teate,  now  Chieti,  existing  chiefly  in  Italy. 
Brande. 

tTHii'^-TRAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  theatralis^  L.]  Theatrical.  Bailey, 

The'^-tre,  (theVtyr)  n.  [Fr. ;  theatrum, 'L.']  A  building 
appropriated  to  the  representation  of  dramatic  spectacles; 
a  place  for  shovvs,  exhibition,  action,  &c. ;  a  stage ;  a 
play-house  ;  a  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like  a 
theatre  ;  a  place  for  any  performance. 

The-Xt'ric,        )  0.   Relating  to  a  theatre  ;  suited  to  a 

The-Xt'ri-c^L,  )  theatre  ,  calculated  for  display ;  pomp- 
ous ;  scenic. 

The-Xt'ri-cal-IjY,  ad.  In  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

TH?-XT'Ri-ciLS,*7i.  pi.  Theatrical  performances.  Ed.  Rev. 

Theave,  fthevj  n.  A  ewe  or  sheep  of  three  years  old. 
Pegge.  [North  of  Eng.] 

The'ban,*7i.  a  native  of  Thebea.  — a.  Relating  to  Thebea. 
Eacy. 

The'ca,*  n.  [L.]  -pi.  THEC^.  {BoU)  The  case  which  con- 
tains the  sporules  of  flowerless  plants.  —  {AnaL.)  A  fibrous 
sheath  in  which  certain  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  in- 
closed. P.  Cyc. 

The'c^-phone,*  n.  {BoU)  The  long  stalk  upon  which  the 
ovarium  of  some  plants  is  seated.  Brande, 

The'cO-dont,*  n.  A  kind  of  lizard.  JV*.  Brit.  Rev, 

Thee_,  pron.  The  objective  case  singular  of  T/iou. 

fTHEi:,  V.  n.  To  thrive;  to  prosper,   Cliaucer.    ' 

ThEft,  71.  Act  of  thieving  or  stealing;  the  thing  stolen 

ThEft'b5te,*  tu  (Law)  The  act  of  compounding  with 
a  thief,  by  receiving  back  from  him  the  stolen  goods 
Whishaw. 

The'j-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  tea.  Everest. 

The'ine,*  or  Theina,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  principla 
of  tea.  P.  Cyc. 

Th£ir,  (thirj  pron,  adjective  or  possessive,  or  pronominal  ad- 
jective. Belonging  to  them,  —  It  takes  the  form  of  the 
pronoun  theirs,  when  the  governing  word  does  not  follow 

Th£ir§,  (thdrz)  pron.  pi.  Possessive  case  from  They.  Of 
them.  —  Sing,  he,  she,  it  ;  pi.  nominative  they j  posseseivt 
THEias,  Directive  them. 

THE'f^M,  (the'izm)  n.  [th^isme,  Fr. ;  OeS^,  Gr.]  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to  atheism.  —  It  doei 
not  imply  a  denial  of  revelation,  and  in  this  respect  U 
diff'ers  from  the  common,  modern  meaning  of  deism. 

The'ist,  n.  [th4isU,  Fr.]  One  who  believes  in  a  God 

THjp-ls'Tic,        )  a.  Belonging  to  theists  or  theism ;  adher- 

The-Ts'ti-cal,  S     ing  to  theism. 

Thel-phu'si^n,*  (-sh^n)  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crustap 
cean.  P.  Cyc. 

ThEm,  proTi.  pi.  The  objective  case  of  They. 

Theme,  n.  [Fr.,  from  dtfxa,  Gr.]  The  first  or  radical  Stan 
of  a  thing:  —  the  subject  or  topic  of  a  discourse  or  disser* 
tation  : — a  literary  or  school  essay  written  on  a  given  sub- 
ject :  —the  original  word  from  which  inflections  and  de. 
rivatives  spring. 

Th]?m-sElve§',  (-s61vz')  pron.pl.  The  reciprocal  form  oi 
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iA«y  and  them  ;  these  veiy  persons.  — Used  both  in  the 
nominative  and  ohjective  case. 

/h£n,  ad.  [than^  Goth. ;  than^  Sax.  ;  rfan,  D.]  At  that  time  ; 
afterwards;  at  one  time  or  another: — therefore  ;  for  this 
reason:  —  at  another  time  ;  as,  now  and  tlien,  at  one  time 
and  another.  Milton.  That  time  ;  as,  "till  then."  Milton, 

Jh£n,*  canj.  In  that  case;  in  consequence;  as,  "  If  all 
this  be  so,  (Aew  man  has  a  natural  freedom."  Locke, 

fH£N,*a.  Existingat  that  time.  Qw.  iZeu. —  "  A  desire  of 
advantage  in  his  then  profession."  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  This 
U93  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  found  in  respectable 
writers,  is  not  to  be  approved. 

Tn£N/-^-DAY?,*  (-daz)  ad.  In  those  days.  JV.  BriU  Rev.— 
A  Icindredphrase  to  now-a-days^  but  rarely  used. 

The-nXrd'ite,*  n.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  so- 
da. P.  Cyc.  ^  ^ 

ThEnce,  ad.  From  that  place;  from  that  time;  for  that 
reason.  —  fVom  thence,  Uke/rom  hetice^  is  a  pleonasm  ;  yet 
both  of  them  are  supported  by  custom  and  good  use. 
"All  miatjrom  thence  purge  and  disperse."  Milton. 

ThEnce'eorth,  ad.  From  that  time.  ^  From  ihenc^orth 
is  a  barbarism,  or  pleonasm,  countenanced  by  respectable 
authorities.  Locke, 

FhEnce-for'ward,  ad.  On  from  that  time.  KetUewell 

tTHENCE-Ea6M^  ad.  From  that  place.  Smith. 

The-q-br6'm^,*  n.  (_Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  a  species  of 
which  yields  the  cocoa  of  commerce.  P.  Cyc. 

THE-6c'R^-cy,  Tt.  [ih^ocratie^  Fr. ;  fl-ifis  and  Kpario),  Gr.] 
The  government  of  a  state  immediately  by  God,  as  that 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  appointment  of  kings. 

The-p-cra'sv,*  n.  [de6s  and  Kpacis-]  (.indent  philosophy) 
The  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  as  it  was  held 
by  the  New  Platonists  to  be  attainable.  Srande. 

The-0-crXt'jc,        )  a,  {thEocratiqae,  Fr.]    Relating  to  a 

The-q-crIt'i-cal,  \  theocracy,  or  a  government  admin- 
istured  by  God. 

The-6d'i-cy,*  n.  [Be6s  and  RiKa.ioq\  theodiema,  L.]  A 
branch  of  inquiry  which  attempts  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture, essence,  and  attributes  of  the  Deity:  —  optimism. 
Park. 

rHE-6D'p-liiTE,n.  [th^odoUte^  Fr.,  from  dzAopiai  and  66\ri^^ 
Gr.]  An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for  measuring  an- 
gles, in  order  to  compute  the  heights  and  distances  of  re- 
mote objects. 

The-q-d6'sian,*  (sh^n)  a.  Belonging  to  the  emperor  The- 
odosius,  or  to  a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  his  order.  Eney, 

tTHE-6&'p-N?§M,*  n.  Theogony.  Cudworth. 

The-6g-'P-nIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  theogony.  Cudworth. 

TH?-6e'Q-NV,  -n.  [thioffonie,  Fr.  ;  QeoiO-'iay  Gr.]  The 
branch  of  heathen  theology,  or  mythology,  which  treats 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  Shaftesbury. 

TH?-6L'p-Gis-TER,  n.  A  kind  of  quack  in  divinity^  as  a 
medicaster  in  physic  ;  a  low  writer  or  student  in  divmity. 
Burton, 

tTH¥-6L'p-^5R,  It.  A  theologian.  More. 

THS-p-ljO'g-f-^N,  n.  [theolopen,  Fr. ;  theologus,  L.]  One 
versed  in  theology ;  a  professor  of  theology ;  a  learned 
divine. 

The-p-l5)?'ic,       J  a.  [thSologique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  theol- 

The-p-  Ij69^'i-CAL, )     ogy ;  sacred  ;  divine. 

The-p  Ld^'j-c^L-LY,  ad.  In  a  theological  manner. 

THE-p-Ldg-'jcs,*  n.  pi.  Theology,  Yonng.  [A  cant  word.] 

THE-6jL'p-9-isT,  71.  [theologiiSj  L.]  A  theologian ;  a  divine. 
Jlyl\ffb.  lR.l 

The-6l'p-(^ize,  V,  a.  To  render  theological.  Olanville. 

THE-5L'p-^iZE,*  V.  n.  To  reason  as  a  theologian.  Brit.  ^ 
Fo.  Reo. 

The'p  L5auE,  (-I5g)  n.  A  theologian.  Dryden.  [Rj 

THE-6i.'p-(;^Y,  n.  [thMogie^  1 1. ;  deoXoy  la,  Gr.J  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  his  relations  to  man;  the  true  doctrine 
conce«^ing  God,  and  the  duty  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him  by  man,  divinity;  sacred  literature. 

THE-6»t'VJ0HlST,  n.  One  who  fights  against  the  gods. 
Bailey. 

Th:9-6M'A-jBHY,  {  k?)  71.  fdc6^  and  ttaxri']  Act  of  fighting 
against  the  gooi,  as  by  the  giants  of  old.  [Opposition  to 
the  divine  will.  Bacon.] 

The'P-mXn-CV,*  71.  [0£iJs  and  ftavTcin.]  That  species  of 
divination  which  vgis  drawn  from  the  responses  of  ora- 
cles among  ancient  heathen  nations.  Brande. 

THE-p-PA-THET'ic,*fl.  Relating  to  theopathy.  Mackintosh. 

The-p-pXth'jc,*"  a.  Relating  to  theopathy;  theopathetic. 
Qu.  Rev. 

The-Sp'a-THV,*  71.  [9s6i  and  ird9os-]  Divine  sympathy; 
feeling  in  relation  to  God.  Hartley. 

rHi:-6PH'^-Ny,*  71,  [dcSs  and  (paiuofiau]  The  manifesta- 
tion of  God  to  man  by  actual  appearance.  Brande. 

TilE-p-PHiL-AN-THB6p'jc,*  a.  [yfdff  and  (piXavBpcama.] 
Uniting  theism  and  philanthropy.  Jodrell. 

ThE-p-phj-lXn'THRP-pI^m,*  n.  The  love  of  God  and 
man.  Ch.  Ob. 

rHE-p-PHi-LXN'THRp-PlRT,*  71.  One  who  practises  or 
professes  theophilanthrc  lism.  Belsham. 
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TH5-5r'bo,  n.  [Horba,  It. ;  thiorbe,  Fr.]  A  laige  hue,  some 
times  called  arcft-lute,  for  playing  a  thorough-bass,  used 
by  the  Itatianpi. 

The'p-rEm,  71.  [thiorime,  Fr. ;  &£w/5r//ia,  Gr.]  (Oeom)  A 
truth  or  position  proposed  to  be  proved,  in  contradistinc< 
tion  to  A  problem,  which  proposes  something  to  be  donoj 
a  speculative  truth ;  a  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowl 
edged  truth. 

THi'o'al'MSJi'kAL  h'    Comprised  in  theorems;  con. 
Tnirp-RiM^fc!  '     •    '  \     ^•^^i'^e  in  theorems.  Grew,  [R.] 
The-q-eEm'vtIst,*  n.  One  who  forms  theorems.  ScoU. 
The-9-rI;t'J0,        I  a.  HUoTili(iue,  Pr.,  from  tlsaj/jJiriiciSsi 
The-q-b,Et'}-c*L,  j     Gr.]  Relating  to  theory  ;  depending 

on  theory ;  speculative  ;  not  practical. 
THiJ-9-RfiT'j-cJiL-Ly,  nrf.  By  theory;  speculatively. 
The-p-r£t'Jcs,*  71.  pZ.  The  speculative  parts  of  a  science 

Scott.    [B.] 

tTHE'Q-Elc,  n.  Speculation ;  theory.  Shak. 

tTnl'eE/,-^*!,,  i""-  Theoretical.  BoyU. 

tTHE-5R'i-CA.L-LV,  ad.  Theoretically.  Boyle. 

The-6r'i-c6n,*  n.    The  portion  of  the  public  revenue  u 
Athens  which  was  appropriated  to  theatrical  representa- 
tions. Brande. 

The'p-rIst,  n.  One  who  forms  theories  ;  a  speculatist. 

THE'P-RIZE,*  v.  n,  [i.  THEORIZED  ;  pp.  THEOBIZINO,  THE- 
ORIZED.] To  form  theories  or  systems  ;  to  speculate.  Oil* 
lies. 

The'p-riz-er,*7i.  One  who  theorizes ;  a  theorist.  Ch.  Spec 

The'p-ry,  71.  [th^orie,  Fr. ;  Oeojpia,  Gr.]  The  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  or  art,  considered  without  reference 
to  practice  ;  a  connected  arrangement  of  facts  according 
to  their  bearing  on  some  law  ;  speculation  ;  scheme. 

The-p-s6ph'ic,        }  a.  [OeS^  and  ffo0(Sf.]  Relating  to  the- 

The-P-s5ph'J-cal,  )     osophy  ;  divinely  wise.  More. 

The-6s'p-phI§m,*  n.  Divine  wisdom  or  illumination , 
theosophy.  Enfield. 

THE-6s'p-PHtST,*  71.  One  versed  in  theosophy  ;  one  who 
pretends  to  immediate  divine  illumination.  Cudworth. 

TH?-6s-p-PHls'Tf-CAL,*  a.  Theosophical.  Ocnt.  Mag. 

The-6s'p-phize,*  i).  n.  To  treat  of  theosophy.  M.  Stu* 
art.  Jr.] 

TH:^-os'p-PHy,*  71.  Divine  wisdom  or  illumination.  Cud 
worth.  [R.]_ 

Th£r-A-peu'tjc,        )  a.  \th4rapealMiue,  Ft. ;  6epaTrtvT<K6i 

ThEr-a-peu't|-c^l,  j  Gr.]  Relating  to  therapeutics, 
curative.  Watts. 

ThEr-a-peu'tjcs,*  71.  pi.  {Med.)  A  branch  of  pathology 
relating  to  the  application  of  remedies,  and  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Brande. 

ThEr-^-peu'tjst,*  71.  One  versed  in  therapeutics.  Dun 
glison. 

Th£r'^-PV,*  n.  [OepaTTsia.]  Therapeutics.  Month.  Reo.  [R.] 

TiiEre,  (tliAr)  ad.  In  that  place.  —  It  is  often  opposed  to 
here.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  interjectionally,  directing  to 
something  at  a  distance. —  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  to  introduce  a  verb  or  phrase  with  emphasis, 
by  which  the  nominative  is  thrown  after  the  verb  ;  as, 
"There  was  a  man,"  &c.  —  There  is  used  in  composition 
with  prepositions,  as  in  the  following  words,  most  of 
which  are  now  growing  obsolete  or  quaint,  unless  used 
technically,  or  in  law  language. 

ThSre'v^oOt,    )  ad.  Near  that  place  ;  nearly  ;  concern- 

Th£re'a-BoOts,  J  ing  that  matter.  St.  Luke. —  There- 
abouts  is  the  more  common,  though  esteemed  the  less 
proper. 

THERE-ir'TER,  (thir-ftfter)  ad.  According  to  that;  aitei 
that.  Milton^ 

Th^re-Xt',  (tfiir-5t')  ad.  At  that;  on  that  account;  at 
that  place.  Hooker.  [ser, 

ThEre-by',  (tfiir-biO  ad.  By  that ;  by  means  of  that.  Spen^ 

There'fore,  (ther'f  or  or  thir'f Or)  [tiier'for,  S.  AT.  F.  K 
Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,■  thar'f  6r,  J.  E.  Ja. ;  tliir'f  or.  P.]  ad.  &  eonj. 
For  that ;  for  this  ;  for  this  reason  ;  for  this  or  that  person 
or  thing;  now;  consequently. —  It  is  commonly  reck- 
oned as  an  adverb,  but  it  often  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  conjunction.  {)5=  "  When  there  is  in  composition-  in 
the  word  therefore,  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were 
but  in  my  opinion  improperly."  WaUier. 

ThEre-frOm',  ad.  From  that ;  from  this.  Joshua, 

Th£re-In',  ad.  In  that;  in  this.  Bacon. 

ThEre-iw-t6',  ad.  Into  that.  St.  Luke. 

ThEre-5f',  drf.  Of  that;  of  this.  Hooker. 

ThEr-E-ol'p-^y,*  71.  [Qipi^  and  Xoydj.]  The  study  oi 
diseases,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  the  art  of  healinj 
or  curing  diseases  ;  therapeutics.  R.  Park. 

ThEre-6n',  ad.  On  that.  St.  Mark  xiv. 

fTHfiRE-oOT',  ad.  Out  of  that.  Judg.  xv. 

TH£RE:uN-i6',H-1'othat.ir„oJ:=r. 

ThEre'tp-fore,*  ad.  Before  that  time.  Jilh.  OaUaHn,  [a,^ 
tTHfiRE-Ow'DEK,  ad.  Under  that.  Raleigh. 
Th£re-up-6n',  ad.  Upon  that ;  immediately.  Svsift 
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jTJBfiRE-WHILE',  ad.  At  the  same  time,  ^bp  Laud. 

rHfiRE-wlTH',  ad.  With  that ;  immediately. . 

iTHfiRE-WjTH-AL',  ad.  Over  and  above.  Danid.  At  the 
same  time.  Shdc.  With  that.  Spenser. 

JTHERF'-BRiliAD,  (-br6d)  n.  Unleavened  bread,  mdife. 

The'ri-Xc,  [the're-ilk,  Sm.  JVb.  Todd;  th^-Ti'^k,Ja.  K.] 
n.  [dqpiaKoi]  A  medicinal  treacle  ;  a  remedy  against  poi- 
sons. The  Student. 

The-ri'^-CAL,  a.  [dripiaKOLf  Gr. ;  tkeriaca,  L.J  Medicinal; 
physical.  Bacon. 

Therm,*  n.  {therma,  L.J  {Arch.)  A  pedestal  increasing  up- 
virards  for  the  reception  of  a  bust.  Loudon. 

Ther'mai.,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ocpuds,  Gr.J  Relating  to  heat; 
hot ;  warm  ;  as,  tltermal  water.  Lyell. 

TjfMR'Ml-DOR,*  n.  The  name  of  the  11th  month  in  the 
French  republican  calendar.  Brands. 

Ther-mq-e-lec-tri'^'i-ty,*  n.  Electricity  developed  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  beat  through  bodies.  ProuL 

Ther-m6m'E-T?r,  n.  [thcmiomttre^  Fr. ;  BcpfiSs  and  pc- 
Tpov,  Gr.J  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  variations  of 
heat  or  temperature. 

Ther-M9-m£t'ric,*  a.  Thermometrical.  Francis. 

Tber-mp-m£t'rJ-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  thermometer; 
measuring  heat. 

THER-MQ-MJET'RJ-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  means  of  a  thermom- 
eter. P.  Cye. 

Ther'mq-scope,  n.  [6s ppSg  and  aKotrEbi.]  An  imperfect 
sort  of  thermometer.  ArbuthnoU 

Thjer-mq-scop'jc,*       )  a.   Relating  to  a  thermoscope. 

Ther-mp-sc6p'j-c^l  *  (     Ec.  Rev. 

Ther'mq-stXt,*  n.  idF.pp6g  and  tarrjfji.]  An  apparatus, 
called  also  a  heat-govemor^  for  regulating  temperature,  in 
vaporization,  distillation,  heating  nf  baths  or  hot-houses, 
and  ventilating  apartments,  patented  to  Dr.  A.  Ure,  in 
1831.  Ure. 

THE-SAVR^St*  or  The~s1u-rV rj-Hm,*  n.  [L.J  A 
treasury.  Crabb. 

These,  (thezj  pron.  or  pronominal  adjective.  The  plural  of 
This.  Opposed  to  those. —  These  relates  to  the  persons  or 
things  nearest  or  last  mentioned,  and  those  to  the  most 
remote  or  first  mentioned. 

The'sis,  71.  [thisBi  Fr. ;  diaig,  Gr.]  pi.  the'se§.  Some- 
thing laid  down,  affirmatively  or  negatively  ;  a  proposi- 
tion ;  a  position  ;  a  subject  for  a  school  exercise ;  the  ex- 
ercise itself.  —  {Mas.)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in 
marking  or  beating  time  ;  correlative  to  arsis. 

Th£s'M9-thete,  71.  [Fr, ;  0£o-//'>0£r)j?,  Gr.]  A  lawgiver; 
a  magistrate. 

Th£s'pi-an,*  0,  [ThBspis.l  Relating  to  tragedy  or  tragic 
acting.  Brande. 

ThEt'j-cai.,  a.  Laid  down  ;  positive.  More. 

TH]p-tJR'(?|c,        )  a.  [(A^ur^'ffue,  Fr.J  Relating  to  theurgy. 

The-0r'^i-cal,  \      Hallywell.  [well. 

THS'VR-^isT,  71.    One  who  is  addicted  to  theurgy.  Hally- 

The'vR-'^Vj  C^he'ur-je)  ti.  [QEovpyia^  Gr. ;  thiurgie,  Fr.J 
The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things ;  the  art  of  magic 
as  practised  by  the  ancients.  Hallywell. 

fTHEW,  (thii)  71.  Q.uality;  manner;  custom;  habit.  Spen^ 
ser.  Brawn  ;  muscle  ;  sinew.  Shak. 

tTHEWED,  (thud)  fl.  Educated;  accustomed.  Speriser. 

They,  (tha);7ro7J.  The  nominative  plural  of  ^e,  She,  or  It: 
— possessive  theirs,  objective  them.  —  It  is  of  all  genders. 
The  men  ;  the  women  ;  the  persons  ;  the  things. 

Thj-be'ti-an,*  (te-be'she-(in)  n.  A  native  of  Thibet. 
Ency. 

tTHl'BliE,  {thi'hl)  71.  A  slice  ;  a  spatula.  Ainsworth, 

THicK,  a.  Having  comparative  bulk  distinct  from  length  and 
breadth:  — not  thin;  dense;  not  rare  ;  gross;  turbid:  — 
not  clear;  not  transparent ;  muddy;  feculent:  —  great  in 
circumference;  not  slender:  —  deep;  noting  the  third  di- 
mension ;  as,  *'  a  plank  four  feet  long,  two  f«et  broad,  and 
five  inches  thick:"  —  frequent;  close;  not  divided  by 
much  space ;  crowded ;  compact ;  solid  ;  not  easily  per- 
vious ;  coarse  :  —  without  proper  intervals  of  articulation : 
—stupid,  dull;  not  quick;  as,  thick  of  hearing.  [Inti- 
mate ;  familiar.  Johvson,   Colloquial. J 

ThIck,  n.  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when  any  thing  is 
thickest.  Knolles.  A  thicket.  Drayton, —  Through  thick 
and  thin,  through  all  obstacles.  Hudihras. 

Thick,  ad.  Frequently  ;  fast;  closely  ;  to  a  great  depth. 

tTnicK,  V.  n.  To  thicken.  Spenser. 

*ThIck,*  v.  a.  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken.  Shak. 

'i'HlCK'-cdAT-ED,*  o.  Having  a  thick  coat  or  rind.  Ash. 

ThIck'EN,  (thik'kn)T.  a.fi.  thickened  ;  pp.  thickening, 
THicKENED.J  To  make  thick ;  to  make  close ;  to  fill  up 
interstices  ;  to  condense ;  to  consolidate  :  —  to  make  fre- 
quent; to  make  close  or  numerous;  as,  to  thi<^en  the 
ranks. 

ThIck'en,  (thik'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  thick ;  to  grow  dense 
or  muddy  ;  to  concrete.  Dryden. 

ThIck'iet,  71.  A  close  knot  or  cluster  of  trees ;  a  close 
wood. 

ThIck'-hI  AB,*  71.  A  stupid  or  simple  fellow.  Smart. 

riilcK'-H£Ai>  ED,*  a.  Having  a  thickhead;  stupid.  Hill. 


ThYck'jsh,*  a.  Somewhat  thick.  Maunder. 
ThIck'-leaved,*  (-ISvd)  a.   Having  thick  or  dense  foU 

age.  Congreve. 

THfcK'-LftpED,*  (-llpt)  a.  Having  thick  lips.  Ash 

ThIck'lv,  ad.  with  thickness  ;  densely  ;  closely. 

Th1ck'-n£cked,*  (-n6kt)  a.  Having  a  thick  neck.  Ash 

ThIck'ness,  n.  State  of  being  thick  ;  density;  compact 
ness  ;  depth ;  consistence ;  spissitude ;  imperviousncss 
closeness. 

Th/ck'-rIbeed,*  C-rYbd)  a.  Having  thick  ribs.  SJtak 

ThTck'sEt,  a.  Close  planted ;  having  a  thick  body. 

ThIck'-shElled,*  (^h61d)  a.  Having  a  thick  shell.  Dr*. 
den. 

THlcK'-SKtw,  71.  A  coarse,  gross  man  ;  a  numskull 

ThIck'-skOle,  n.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  Johnson. 

ThIck'-SKClled,  (-skGld)  a.  Dull  ;  stupid.  Dryden. 

TniEF,  (thefj  n.ipl.  thieve?,  (thevz)  One  who  prac 
tises  theft ;  one  who  steals :  —  a  waster  in  the  snuff  of  h 
candle.  Bp.  Hall. 

Thief'-CXtch-er,  71.  One  who  catches  thieves;  thw* 
taker. 

Thief'-Lead-]PR,  71.  A  thief-taker  VEstrange.  [r.J 

Thief'-Tak-^r,  71.  A  taker  of  thieves ;  thief-catcher. 

Thieve,  (th5v)u.  n.  \i.  thieved  ;  jip.  thieving,  thieved 
To  steal ;  to  practise  theft. 

THlEV':ER-y,  71.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft.  Shak. 

Thiev'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  theft  ;  practising  theft  ;  givet 
to  stealing  ;  secret ;  sly. 

THIEV';SH-Ly,  ad.  Like  a  thief.  Tusser. 

Thiev'ish-h£ss,  71.  Disposition  to  steal ;  habit  of  stealing 

Thigh,  (thi)  n.  The  part  of  the  body  between  the  leg  amj 
the  hip-joint,  or  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk. 

ThIgh'-bone,*  (thi'bon)  n.  The  bone  of  the  thigh  ;  th« 
longest  bone  in  the  body.  Ash. 

tTHlLK,  proTu  That  same.  Spenser,    See  Ilk. 

TniLL,  71.  The  shaft  or  draught-beam  of  a  wagoh  or  othei 
vehicle. 

ThIll'ier^  71.  The  thill-horse.  Tusser. 

ThIll'-horse,  n.  The  horse  that  draws  between  the 
shafts  or  thills ;  the  shaft-horse. 

Thim'ble,  (thim'bl)  n.  A  metal  cover  for  the  finger,  used 
in  sewing.  —  {J^auu)  An  iron  ring  belonging  to  a  sail, 
fitted  to  receive  a  rope. 

ThIm'ble-fOl,*  71.  As  much  as  a  thimble  holds.  Dryaetu 

ThIme,  (tim)  n.  [thymus,  Ij.  ^  thym,  Fr.}  A  fragrant  herb, 
Spenser.  See  Thyme. 

ThIn,  a.  Not  thick ;  rare  ;  not  dense  ;  not  close;  separata 
by  large  spaces  ;  not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated  :  — 
exile  ;  small :  —  not  coarse ;  not  gross  in  substance ;  as,  a 
thin  veil: — not  abounding;  not  fat;  not  bulky;  lean 
slim  ;  slender ;  meagre  ;  slight ;  unsubstantial. 

ThIn  ,  ad.  Not  thickly :  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  thin-clad 

ThIn,  v.  a.  [i.  thinned;  pp.  thinning,  thinned.]  T*. 
make  thin  or  rare  ;  to  make  less  thick,  crowded,  close,  oi 
numerous;  to  attenuate. —  To  thin  out,  v.  n.  {Oeol.)  to 
grow  thin  to  a  termination  ;  to  diminish  in  thickness  and 
disappear,  as  strata.  I^eU. 

Thine,  pron.  possessive,  from  Thou.  Of  or  belonging  to  thee. 
— It  is  used  for  tliy  when  the  substantive  is  divided  from 
it ;  as,  "  This  is  thy  house ;  "  "  This  house  is  thine .- »'  — 
also  in  the  solemn  style,  it  is  used  for  thy  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  A  ,■  as,  "  thine  ear  " 

ThIn'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  thin  face.  Shau^ 

ThIng,  71.    Whatever  is  not  a  person,  or  whatever  is  disi 
tinct,  or  conceived  to  be  distinct,  from  one's  self  and 
from  other  intelligent  beings  ;  any  kind  of  matter.  — It  is 
used  of  persons  in   contempt,   or  sometimes  in  pity 
as,  "  The  poor  thing  sighed."  Addison. 

ThInk,  (thingk)  v.  n.  [i.  thought  ;  pp.  thinking, 
thought.]  To  employ  the  mind;  to  have  ideas:  to 
cogitate;  to  reflect;  to  conceive;  to  suppose;  to  im 
agine  ,  to  judge  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  determine  ;  to  intend  ; 
to  fancy ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  recollect ;  to  observe  ; 
to  he  of  opinion  ;  to  consider  ;  to  doubt ;  to  deliberate. 
To  think  on,  to  contrive. —  To  think  of,  to  estimate. 

Think,  v,  a.  To  imagine  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  contemplate  ;  l« 
fancy  ;  to  deem  ;  to  believe  ;  to  esteem.  —  To  think  muchf 
to  grudge.  —  To  think  much  of,  to  esteem  highly. —  To 
think scom,to  disdain.  — Methinks,  [i.  metJiaught^]  it  seems 
to  me.  See  Metjiinks. 

ThInk'^r,  71.  One  who  thinks. 

ThInk'ing,  71.  Imagination  ;  cogitation  ;  judgment. 

ThInk'ing,*  p.  o.  Having  thought;  reflecting. 

ThIn'-eIpped,*  (-llpt)  a.  Having  thin  lips.  Aslu 

ThIn'lv,  ad.  In  a  thin  manner;  not  thickly;  notclos'^ly 

ThTn'ner,*  71.  One  who  thins  or  makes  thin.  STnart 

ThIn'n:^ss,  71.  State  of  being  thin  ;  want  of  thicknesp;  t&- 
nuity^  rareness. 

Th1n'-60t,*  n.  The  extension,  thinning  out,  and  fin*  I  dis- 
appearance of  strata  or  layers.  Scudamore.     See  Th(n. 

ThIn '-SHELLED,*  (-shfild)  o  Having  a  thin  shell  Tem^ 
pie, 

ThIn'-skTnned,*  (-skind)  a  Having  a  thin  skin,  -po* 
eessing  much  sensibility  ;  irritable ;  irascible.  Jam^eson. 
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rni-O-NU'Ric,*  a,  (^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid    P.  Cyc. 
VbXkHj  a.  The  next  after  the  second  ;  ordinal  of  three. 
.ThYad,  n.  A  third  part:  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. — 

(^Mus.)  An  imperfect  concord,  containing  two  degrees  or 

intervals,  and  three  terms  or  sounds.  — (Zaw)  A  widow's 

portion.  See  Thirds. 
THiRD'BdR-pUGH,  (-bSr-rp)  n.    An  under-constable.  B. 

Jonsoiu 
TuYRD'jNff?,*?!.  pi.  (Etiff,  law)  A  third  part  of  the  com 

growing  on  the  ground  at  the  death  of  a  tenant,  and 

due  to  the  lord  as  heriot.  Crabb. 
Th'ird'ly,  ad.  In  the  third  place.  Bacon. 
Third?,*  71.  pL  (Law)  That  portion  (or  third)  of  the  real 

estate  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  is  allowed  to  the 

widow.  Scott, 
f  ThYrl,  v.  o.  To  pierce  ;  to  astrict  or  bind  ;  to  thrill.  C/wu- 

cer.  See  Thrill. 
Thirl'a^e,*  n.  (Scottisk  law)  A  tenure  or  custom  formerly 

common  in  Scotland,  by  which  the  owners  ur  occupiers 

of  certain  lands  were  compelled  lo  take  their  corn  to  a 

particular  uiillj  to  which  the  lands  were  said  to  be  thirled 

or  astricted.  P.  Cyc. 
TiiiRST,  (thiirst)  n.    The  sensation  of  a  desire  to  drink, 

consisting  of  a  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth  ;  want  of 

drink:  —  eagerness;  vehement  desire ;  drought. 
Thirst,  TJ.  n.  [i.  thirsted  -jpp.  thirsting,  thirsted.]  To 

feel  want  of  drink  ;  to  be  thirsty ;  to  have  a  vehement 

desire  for  any  thing. 
jTiiiRST,  V.  a.  To  want  to  drink.  Prior.    [Not  now  used, 

nor  proper.] 
THlRST'ilER,*  71.  One  who  thirsts.  Johnsoji. 
THiRS'Tj-JLV,*  ad.  In  a  thirsty  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 
ThYrs't^-nSss,  71.  State  of  being  thirsty  j  a  vehement  de- 
sire. 
THiRS'Ty,  a.  Suffering  want  of  drink  ;  pained  for  want  of 

drink  ;  dry  ;  arid  ;  parched  with  drought ;  possessed  with 

vehement  desire  ;  &B.  blood-thirsty. 
Thir'teen,  a.  &L  n.  Ten  and  three. 
Thjr-teenth',  a.    Ordinal  of  thirteen  ;  third  after  the 

tenth. 
Thir'tj-eth,  a.  The  tenth  thrice  told  ;  ordinal  of  thirty. 
THiR'Ty,  a.  Thrice  ten  ;  ten  and  twenty. 
TH'iR'TYi*  n.  The  number  of  three  times  ten.  ^sA. 
ThIs,  pron.  or  a, ;  pi.  ¥H£SE.  That  which  is  present ;  what 

is  now  mentioned  :  the  last  mentioned  ;  the  next  future ; 

the  last  part.  —  It  is  often  opposed  to  tkatj  sometimes  to 

tJie  other. —  Tkis  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thing; 

that  to  the  most  distant. 
ThIs'tle,  (thls'sl)  n.  A  prickly  plant  of  several  varieties ; 

a  troublesome  weed.  —  Qolden  ^istle^  a  species  of  thistle ; 

scolymus. 
ThIs'tle -Cao*N,*  (thls'sl-)  n.  A  gold  coin  of  James  I. 

Leake. 
ThIs'tle-FInch,*  (thls'sl-)  n.    A  bird;  the  goldfinch. 

Pennant. 
ThIs'tlv,  (this'le)  a.   Overgrown  with   thistles.    Thomr- 

son. 
ThIvh'er,  ad.    To  that  place ;  to  that  end ;  to  that  point. 

It  is  opposed  to  hither. 

iTHlTH']^R-T6,  ad.  To  that  end  ;  so  far. 
:H1th'?r-wArd,  ad.  Towards  that  place.  Spenser. 

tTHlT'LjNG-,*  71.  A  hamlet.  MiUon. 

tTll^o,  ad.  Then.  Spenser. 
'  THO^,  conj.  Contracted  from  though.    See  Though. 

fTHOLE,  V.  a.  To  bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  undergo.  Qower, 

TiiOLE,  V.  n.  To  wait  a  while.  BrocketU  [North  of  Eng.] 

Thole,  n.Jtholus^  L.]  The  roof  of  a  temple:  —  a  wooden 
pin.  See  Tholus,  and  Thowu 

Th6l'P-bate,*  71.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  building  on 
which  a  cupola  is  placed.  Francis. 

Tho'ljjSj*  n.  [L.]  (Arch.)  A  building  of  circular  form. 
Brande. 

Thq-M^'an,*  or  Tho'mite,*  ».  One  of  a  denomination 
of  Christians  established  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India, 
■upposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Thomas,  Brande, 

Tho'mist,  n.  A  schoolman  following  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  the  Scotists. 

THOM'spN-iTEj*  (tSm  spn-It)  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zeo- 
lite, from  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  occurring  in  small,  pris- 
matic crystals.  Brande, 

rH5NO,  n.  A  strap,  or  string  of  leather, 

Thor,*  n.  (Scandinavia;n,  myth.)  The  son  of  Odin  and  Fre- 
ya,  and  the  divinity  who  presided  over  all  mischievous 
spirits  that  inhabited  the  elements.  Brands. 

Thq-rA9'ic,*  71.  (Ich.)  A  fish  that  has  ventral  fins  placed 
beneath  the  pectorals.  Brands. 

Thq-rA^'jc,  a.  Relating  to  the  thorax  or  breast. 

Tho'r^l,  a.  [thoriLSj  L,]  Relating  to  the  bed.  Ayliff&.  Not- 
ing a  line  in  the  hand,  called  the  mark  of  Venus.  Crabb. 

THO'RlXy  n.  [L.]  The  breast ;  the  chest  j  the  part  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  abdomen  :  —  the  second  seg- 
ment of  insects :  —  a  piece  of  Grecian  defensive  armor  ; 
breastplate. 
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Thq-Ri'N^,*  n.  (Min.)   A  primitive  earth,  aiacovereJ,  11 

1898,_by  Berzelius,  and  extracted  from  thorite    Ure 
Thq-ri'nvm,*  n.   (Min.)   The  raeullic  base  oi  thorma. 

Pro  at. 
Tho'rIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  found  in  Norway,  being 

a  hydrated  silicate  of  thorina.  Brande. 
Tho'RJ-Dm,*7i.  (Min.)  Dana.  See  Thorinwt. 
Thorn,  71.  A  prickly  tree  or  shrub  of  several  kinds':— ■ 

prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush;  any  prickie  :~  acv 

thing  troublesome. 
Thorn'-Ap-ple,   (ap'pl)  n.  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  fetiJ, 

annual  plant,  of  narcotic  quality  ;  stramony  ;  datura. 
Thorn'bAok,  n.  A  sea-fish  with  a  spinous  body. 
THorn'-bOsii,*  n.  A  plant  or  shrub.  London. 
Thorn'bDt,  71.  A  sort  of  sea-fish;  turbot  or  b'rt   -fftiw- 

worth. 
Thorn'-hEd(?e,*  n.  A  hedge  made  of  thorns.  Loudon 
Tmorn'less,*  a.  Having  no  thorns.  Jewsbvry. 
Thorn'-sEt,*  a.  Planted  with  thorn  or  hawthorn.  Dyer, 
TiiOR'Ny,  a.  Full  of  thorns  ;  spiny  ;  rough  ;  prickly  ;  pricli 

iiig:  —  vexatious;  difficult;  perplexing. 
TiloR'Ny-R£sT-HAR'R5w,*7i.  A  plant.  Smart 
THoa'Ny-TRE'FolL,*  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 
Th6r  9UGH,  (thur'ro)  a.   Going  through  ;  reaching  from 

side  to  side  ;  not  partial;  not  slight;  finished  ;  complete; 

full ;  perfect. 
tTii6R'0UGH,Cthur'r9)7)7'cp.  Through.  Sltak.  See  Thbouoh, 
Tii6r'pugh-Bass,*  (thur'r?-)  71.  (Mas.)  The  execution  of 

a  complete  or  regular  harmony  by  notes  which  are  taken 

as  a  basis,  but  are  only  a  part  of  that  harmony.  P.  Cyc. 
TH6R'ou&H-BR£D,*(thur'r(?-)  a.  Completely  instructed! 

—  full-blooded.  Johnsoji. 
Th6r'qugh-fAre,  (thur'rp-)  71.    A  passage  through;! 

passage  without  any  obstruction  ;  a  place  much  passed 

through  ;  power  of  passing. 
Th6r'pugh-go'jng,*  ^thur'rp-)  a.  Going  the  full  lengtlij 

extreme  in  prmciples  or  practice.  Ch.  Ob.  s 

TH5R'QUGH-LiGiiT'ED,*(thur'r9-nt'ed)  a.  Lighted  on  all 

sides,  or  on  two  opposite  sides.  Francis. 
Tn&R'QUGH-Ly,  (thur'rp-I?)  ad.  Completely  ;  fully  ;  per- 
fectly. 
Th6r'pugh-n£ss,*  (thur'rfl-nSs)  n.  duality  of  being  tho*. 

ough.  White. 
Th6r'pugh-paced,  (thur'rg-past)  o.   Perfectly  trained  \ 

complete  :  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 
Tii6r'pu&h-pin,*  (thSr'rp-)  n.  An  enlargement  of  a  mu- 

cous  capsule  on  a  horse's  hock,  London. 
Th6r'pugh-sp£d,  (thiir'r9-)  a.  Thorough-paced.  Swift, 
Th6r'pugh-st1tch,  (thur'ri?-)  ad.    Completely  j   fully. 

L* Elstrange.  [A  low  word,  little  used.] 
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Th6r'pugh-wAx,*  (thSr'r?-)  n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

Th6r'pugh-wort,*  (thur'rp-wurt)  lu  A  medicinal, 
gative  plant.  Loudon, 

fTHORP,  n.  [thorp^  Sax.]  A  village.  Oibson. 

Tho^E,  (thoz)  pron.  or  a.  The  plural  of  That.  —  TVwae  re- 
fers to  the  former  or  first  mentioned,  these  to  the  latter  01 
last  mentioned.  See  That. 

THbTHy*  n.  An  Egyptian  divinity,  considered  by  tha 
Greeks  as  identical  with  Mercury.  Brands. 

ThoO,  -pron.  The  second  pronoun  personal,  [thou,  thike, 
thee;  pi.  TE  or  vou,  yours,  tou.^  Thyself;  the  person 
spoken  to.  —  It  is  now  used  only  m  poetry  or  in  solemn 
language,  (except  by  the  society  of  Friends,)  you  being 
commonly  employed  instead  of  it. 

ThoO,  v.  n.  To  use  thou  and  thee  in  discourse.  —  o.  a.  To 
treat  with  familiarity.  Shak.  —  The  more  common  phrase 
is,  to  thee-aiidrthou. 

Though,  (tlio)  conj.  Grant;  admit;  allow;  if;  notwith- 
standing that ;  although.  —  As  though,  as  if. 

Thought,  (thiwt)  i.  &  p.  from  Think.  See  TnirfK. 

Thought,  (th9.wt)  n.  Act  of  thinking  ;  result  of  thinking  j 
that  which  is  thought ;  operation  of  the  mind  ;  idea  ;  im- 
age formed  in  the  mind;  sentiment;  fancy;  Imagery; 
conceit;  reflection;  particular  consideration;  imagina- 
tion; conception;  preconceived  notion;  opinion;  judg- 
ment ;  meditation  ;  serious  consideration  ;  design  ;  pur- 
pose ;  silent  contemplation  ;  solicitude  ;  care  ;  concern  j 
expectation.  [fA  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  titougkt 
better.  Swift.\ 

Thought'fOl,  (thJiwtTai)  a.    Full  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion :    promoting  thought  ;    contemplative  ;    reflecting; 
considerate  ;   reiiective ;    attentive ;    careful  ;    anxious 
solicitous. 

Thought'fOl-ly,  (thiwt' fHUle)  ad.  In  a  thoughtful 
manner ;  considerately. 

Thought'fOl-n£3s,  (thawt'ful-nSs)  71.  Meditation  ;  anx 
iety. 

Thought'less,  (lh3LWt'l?3)  a.  Without  thought ;  airy 
gay:  —  negligent;  careless;  stupid;  dull. 

Thought'l?ss-ly,  (thlwt'l?s-le)  ad.  In  a  thoughtlea* 
manner. 

THOUGHT'LESS-N£ss,(thiwl'l?3-nes)  71.  Want  of  thought 

tTHOUOHT'sicK,  (thlwt'aik)  a.  Uneasy  with  reflectioik 
Shak. 
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ThBO'^and,  (thtffi'zjnd)  a.  Ten  hundred:  —  proverbially, 
a  great  numi  «r. 

TubO'^AND,  k    The  number  6f  ten  hundred.  Ed.  Rev. 

ThoO'^andti  ,  a.  The  hundredth  ten  times  told ;  the  or- 
dinal of  a  thousand. 

riiOWL,  [thol,  p.  Sm. ;  thaai,  W.  K,]  n.  (J^aut.)  A  wood- 
en pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to  keep  fast 
the  oar ;  —  written  also  tkole. 

;Thra'ci^w,*  (thra'sh?n)  a.  Relating  to  Thrace.  Ency. 

fTHRXcK:,  V.  a.  To  load  ;  to  burden.  Soutk. 

ThrAck'scXt,*  n.  (^Min.)  The  metal  which  is  yet  in  the 
mine.  Crabb. 

ThhAl'dqm,  n.  The  state  of  a  slave  j  slavery;  servitude. 

Thr&IjL,  n.  A  slave.  Sidney.  Bondage.  Chapman.  [Old.] 
)(THRALL,a.  Bond;  subject.  Chaucer. 

fTHRALL,  V.  a.  To  enslave;  to  inthrall.  Shak. 

fTHRANG,  a.  See  Throng. 

Thra'nite,*7i.  [Gr.]  Theuppermostjorthe  foremost,  of  the 
three  classes  ot  rowers  in  an  Athenian  trireme.  Brande. 

♦ThrXp'ple,  (thrap'pl)  »•  The  windpipe  of  a  beast.  See 
Throttle. 

ThRXSH,     v.  a.    [t.  THRA.SHED  ;  }7^.  THRASHING,  THRASHED.] 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  straw  or  chafF;  to  beat ; 
to  drub;    to  thresh.   Shak.  —  It  is  written   indifferently 
Lhrash  or  thresh.    See  Thresh. 
ThrXsh.  v.  n.  To  labor  ;  to  drudge  ;  to  thresh.  Drydetu 
ThrXsh'el,*  n.  An  instrument  to  thrash  with.  jJsA. 
ThrXsh'jbr,  7t.  One  who  thrashes  ;  a  thresher.  Locke. 
ThrXsh'img-PlooRjTi.  A  floor  for  thrashing.  Dnjden.  See 

Threshing-Floor. 
THRAsH'fNG—M^-yHlPfE',*  Ti.    A  machine  for  separating 

grain  from  the  straw,  Brande. 
rTHR^-soN'i-c^L,  a.    Like  Thraso,  a  braggart  soldier  in 

Terence ;  boastful ;  bragging.  Shak. 
Tiir^-s6n'!-c^l-L¥,  ad.  Boastfully.  Johnson. 
Thrau'lite,*  k.  (Jtfin,)  A  hydrated'  silicate  of  iron  ;  hi- 

singerite.  P.  Cyc 
t^TllRAVE,  n.  [A  herd;  a  drove;  a  heap.  Bp.  Hall.]    Two 
dozen.  —  A  thrave  of  corn,  in  most  parts  of  England, 
consists  of  34  sheaves;   but,  in  some  counties,  of  only 
la.  WhishaiD. 
i^HR£Ai>t  (thred)  n.    A  small  line  or  twist  of  flax,  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  Sec,  such  as  is  used  for  wt- aving  or  sewing  ; 
rudimentof  cloth  ;  filament ;  yarn  -,  a  small  line  or  string: 
—  uniform  tenor  ;  as,  "  the  t/iread  of  a  discourse." 
•^HRl^AD,   (thrSd)   V,  a,    [i.   threaded;    pp.    tmreading, 
THREADED.]   To  pass  through  with  a  thread;  to  pass  or 
go  through  ;  to  pierce  through. 
itTHRJtAu'BARE,  a.   Deprived  of  the  nap ;  worn  to  the  na- 
ked threads ;  worn  out ;  trite. 
Thr£ad'bare-n:^ss,  n.  State  of  being  mreadbare. 
rTuR^AU'EN,  (thredMn)  a.  Made  of  thread.  Sliak. 
iThr£ad'-Lace,*  n.  Lace  made  of  thread.  .Ssh, 
(THRltAD'-LiKE,"' a.  Resembling  thread.  Goldsmith. 
rXHR^AU'-SHAPED,"'  (-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  thread.  Zee. 
(Thr^ad'v,  O"  Like  thread  ;  slender.  Dyer. 
fTHREAP,  V.  n.  To  argue  ;  to  contend.  Bp,  Fisher. 
/rHBlSAT,.(thr6t)  V.  a.  To  threaten.  Shak.  [r.] 
Threat,  (thrSt)  n.  A  menace  ;  denunciation  of  ill. 
(ThrEat'EN,  (thret'tn)  v.  a.  [z.  threatened  ;  pp.  threat- 
ening, thaeatened.]    To  menace;    to  denounce  evil 
upon  ;   to  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify,  by  showing  or 
>rdenounQi»gevil, 
rTHRiSAT'EN-ER,  (thrSt'tn-er)  n.  One  who  threatens. 
tTjiRi&AT'EN-iwG,  (thr6t'tn-ing)  n.    A  menacing;  a  men- 
ace. 
Threat'en-Ing,*  (thret'tn -In g)  p.  a.  Menacing  or  fore- 
.' boding  evil. 
iTHRfiAT'ENrlNG-LV,  (thr5t'tn-iiig-Ie)  ad.  With  menace. 
fTHR^AT/FOL,  (tbr€t'ful)  a.  Full  of  threats  ;  minacious. 

•'  Spenser. 
THREAVE,-n.  iTwenty-four  sheaves  of  grain.  Farm,  Enag. 

See  Thrave. 
fTUREAVE,<(threv)  n.  A  herd.  B.  Jonson.  See  Thrwe. 
TjiBLtE,a.  i&.,n.  1  wo  and  one. 

ThreE-'.-cl£bt,*  a.  Divided  into  three  parts.  Loudon. 
THREE'-OQAT,*.,a,  {Jirch.)  Applied  to  plastering,  which 
consists  of.  rDU{(hiir)g-up  or  roughing-in,  floating,  and  a 
finishing  coat.  Brande, 
Three'-cor-^n^red,*  (k(ir-nerd)  u.    Having  three  cor- 
ners. Ash. 
THREE'-FL5AXr-]^RED,*(flBu-erd)  a.  Having  three  flowers. 

P.  Cyc, 
Three'fold,.  a.  >Thrtce  repeated;  consisting  of  three. 

Raleigh. 
Three'-h£ad-ei>,*  a.  Having  three  heads.  Stepney. 
Three'-LEAVED,*  (-levd)  a.  Having  three  leaves.  Zoudon, 
Three'-lEgged^*  U-legd)  o.  Having  three  legs.  Shak. 
THRiiii'-N56K.ED,*  (--^lokt)  a.    Having  three  angles  or 

nooks.  Shak. 
rHREE'PENCE,  (thfS'pens,  coZ/oyttifl%  thrlp'ens)   [thrlp'- 
gns,   S.  F.  Jo.  /F&.  f'thrCp'ens,   IV.  P.;  th'rS'p^ns,   K.: 
thr6'p£ns,  cof^^uto/Zj/^thrip'ens,   Sm.]   tl    The  sum  of 
three  pennies  or  pence;  a  small  English  silver  coin. 


Three 'PEN-NV,  (thrlp'^n-?  or  thre'pfln-«)  'thrTp'en-?,  4 

Ja.  Sm-  Wb. }  thrSp'en-?,  W.  P. ;  thrB'pen-?  K.]  a.  Worth 

threepence ;  of  little  value  ;  mean. 
Three'-pIit-^LED,*  (pSt-fld)  a.    Having  three    petaN 

Loudon, 
THREii'PiLB,  n.  An  old  name  for  good  velvet.  SJiak. 
Three'piled,  (-plld)  a.  Set  with  a  thick  pile,  as  velvp* 

piled  one  on  another,  Shak.  [R.] 
Three'score,  a.  Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 
Three'-seed-ed,*  a.  Having  three  seeds.  Loudon 
Three'-sId-ed^*  a.  Having  three  sides.  Loudon. 
Three'-strIhged,*  (-atringd)  a.   Having  three  string* 

MiltoTu 
THRiiE'-TOED,*  (-tod)  fl.  Having  three  toes.  Wll. 
THRiiE'-vXLVED,*  (-v&lvd)  a.    Having  three  vnlves    P 

Cyc. 
tTHRENE,  n.  [0pijvoff.]  Lamentation;  complaint.  Shak 
THRfiN'p-Dy,  n.  [QpnvMdia.]    A  song  of  lamentation.  Sf 

T.  Herbert. 
Thr£sh,  V,  a.  \i.  threshed  ;  pp.  threshing,  threshed.' 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff  or  straw  ;  to  drub 

Locke, — It  is  written  indifferently  (AresA  or  t/iroj/i.    See 

Thrash. 
ThrEsh'er,  n.  One  who  threshes:  —  a  fish  ;  the  sea-fox. 
THR^SH'jNG-FiiOOR,  (-flSr)  71.  An  area  on  which  corn  ia 

beaten.  Milton. 
Thr£sh'oi.d,  (thrSsh'hold)  n.  The  ground  or  step  under 

the  door  ;  door-sill;  —  entrance;  gate  ;  door. 
Threw,  (thru)  i.  from  Throw.  See  Throw. 
TiirIb'ble,*  a.  &  n.  Treble  ;  triple.  Hanter.  [Provincial  in 

England,  and  a  colloquial  vulgarism  in  the  United  States.] 
Thrice,  ad.  Three  times.  [A  word  of  amplification.] 
ThrId,   V,  a.    [corrupted  from  thread.]   [i.  thridded  ;  pp 

THRiDDiNo,  thridded.]    To  sUde  tbrougli  a  narrow  pas- 
sage ;  to  thread.  Fanshaioe, 
tTHRlDjTi.  Thread.  Spenser. 
Thri'fXl-low,*  v.  a.   To  plough  a  third  time,  as  fallow 

land,  lesser.  —  Written  also  tr^allow.  [R.] 
ThrKft,  n.    Profit ;  gain  ;  state  of  prospering  ;  frugality 

good  husbandry  ;  economy :  —  parsimony  ;  —  a  plant 
ThrIf'ti-ly,  ad.  In  a  thrifty  manner  ;  frugally. 
THRfF'Ti-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  thrifty  ;  frugality. 
ThrYft'less,  a.  Profuse  ;  extraVasant.  Spenser. 
ThrIft'less-lv,*  af^.  In  a  thriftless  manner.  Lee. 
THRiFT'ij?ss-N£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  thriftless.  CAa*- 

mers. 
THRlF'Ty,  a.  Frugal ;  sparing ;  thriving;  economical ;  not 

profuse;  careful;  well-husbanded. 
ThrTll,  v.  a.  [i,  thrilled  \pp.  thrilling,  thrilled.]  To 

pierce;  to  bore  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  drill.  Spenser. 
ThrIll,  v.  71.    To  have  the  quality  of  piercing;  to  pierce 

or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  feel  a  sharp, 

tingling  sensation  ;  to  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 
ThrIll,  n.  A  drill ;  a  warbling ;  a  breathing  place  or  hole 

a  piercing  sound. 
Thri'nXx,*  n.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  palms.  Crabb. 
tTHRiNG,  V.  a.  To  press  ;  to  thrust ;  to  throng.  Chaucer 
TsRlPS*  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  minute,  light-colored,  or  spot- 
ted^ fly.  Harris. 
Thrive,   tn  n.    [i.   throve   or  thrived;  pp.   thriving. 

THRiTEif  or  THRIVED.]     To  prosper ;   to  grow  rich  ;   to 

advance  in  any  thing  desired ;  to  flourish ;  to  grow ;  to 

rise. 
ThrYv'en,*  (thrlv'vn)  p.  from  Thrive.  See  Thritb. 
Thriv'er,  n.  One  who  thrives  or  prospers. 
ThrIv'JNg,*  p.  a.    Increasing  in  size  or  riches  ;  prosper 

ous. 
Thriv'jng,  n.  Act  of  growing ;  growth  ;  increase. 
Thriv'jhg-i*¥»  o-d.  In  a  thriving  or  prosperous  way. 
Thriv'jng-n6ss,  n.  Act  of  thriving.  Johnson. 
Thr6',  (thrfi)  Contracted  from  through.  Dryden. 
Throat,  (throt)  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  an  animat 

in  which  are  the  gullet  and  windpipe ;  the  passages  o* 

nutriment  and    breath: — the  main  road   or  passage. 

To  cut  the  throatj  to  kill  by  violence. 
Throat'-BXnd,*  n.  A  strap  to  a  headstall ;  a  cheek-band. 

Booth, 
Throat'-Brail^,*  n.  pi  (JVaut.)   Ropes  attached  to  the 

[raff  close  to  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 
Throat'-HXll-i^rd?,*  (-y^rdz)  rupl  (JVaw(.)  Ropes  faj 

hoisting  the  inner  part  of  the  gaff  and  its  appendant  por 

tion  of  the  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 
Throat'pipe,  n.  The  weasand  ;  the  windpipe, 
Throat'wort,  (throt'wiirt)  n.  A  plant,  Tau. 
tTHROAT'y,  a.  Guttural.  HoioelL 

THRdB,    V.   n.    [i.  THR011«BD;  p;).  THROBBING,   throbbku.J 

To  heave ;  to  beat,  as  the  pulse  or  the  heart ;  to  rise  ;  Xa 
palpitate. 

ThrGb,  n.  A  heave;  a  beat;  a  stroke  of  palpitation. 

ThrOb'bjno,*  n.  Act  of  beating;  palpitation. 

Thr6d'den,  (thrSd'dn)  w.  n.  To  grow ;  to  thrive  ;  to  In- 
crease. Qrose,  [Local,  Eng.] 

TllROK,  (thro)  n.  Extreme  pain;  agony;  anj^uish,  pans 
especially  the  anguish  of  travel  In  childbirth 
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rBR5E,  \thr5}  o.  0.  To  put  in  agonies.  Shale,  [r.] 

rHRdM'BoL-iTE,*  n.  (Jffin.)  An  amorphous  green  phos- 
ptiate  of  copper.  Dana, 

TnR6va.'BVSt*  ^-  (Jifed.)  A  small  tumor  caused  by  bloodlet- 
ting  Brayide. 

Throne  n.  [thronua^  L. ;  dpdvoi,  Gr.]  The  chair  of  Btate 
of  a  king,  emperor,  or  sovereign  ;  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ^  a 
chair  of  state  ;  sovereign  power  or  dignity. 

Throne,  v.  a.  To  enthrone.  Milton,  [k.] 

Throne,*  v.  n.  To  sit  on  a  throne.  Stiak. 

THRdNG,  n.  A  crowd  ;  a  multitude  pressing  against,  each 
othei ;  a  dense  collection. 

Tiir5n&,  a.  Much  occupied  j  very  busy.  More.  [Local, 
England.] 

Throng,  v.  n.  [i,  thbonqed  ;  pp.  thronoih'g,  thronged.] 
To  crowd  ;  to  come  in  tumultuous  multitudes. 

ThrOng,  v.  a.  To  oppress  or  incommode  with  crowds  or 
tumults  ;  to  press  upon. 

tTHRdNG'LV,  ad.  In  crowds  ;  in  multitudes.  More. 

ThrSp'ple,*  V,  a.  To  throttle.  Scott.    See  Throttle. 

Thr6s'tle,  (thrSs'sl)  n.  The  thrush  ;  a  singing-bird. 

ThrOs'tle,'^  (thrSs'sl)  n.  A  species  of  spindle.  McCut- 
loch. 

Thr6s'tle-SpTn-wjng,*  71.  The  act  of  spinning  with  the 
throstle-spindle.  MeCuUoch. 

ThrSt'tle,  (thrSt'tl)  n.  The  windpipe;  larynx.  Browne. 
'—Throttle  valve,  a  contrivance,  or  valve,  to  regulate  the 
supp.y  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

ThroT'tle,  (thrOt^tl)  v.  a.  [i.  throttled  ;  pp.  throt- 
TLiwG,  THROTTLED.]  To  chofco  ;  to  suffocate.  Swift, 

ThroCgh,  (thra)prep.  From  end  to  end  of;  passing  from 
one  side  out  at  the  other  of;  along  the  whole  mass  or 
compass  of;  by  transmission  of;  by  means  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

Through,  (thru)  ad.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other  j 
to  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose  or  conclusion. 

fTHRoOGH'BRfiD,  (thru'brSd)  a.  Thoroughbred.  Grew. 

{THROliGH'l.iGHT-J?D,  (thrfl'lit-fd)  a.  Fully  lighted.  Wot- 
ton. 

fTHROfTGH'LY,  (thrfi'l?)  ad.  Completely ;  fully ;  entire- 
ly ;  wholly  ;  without  reserve.  "  O  that  my  grief  were 
ihrouffldy  weighed  I  "  Job.  Throughly  is  now  superseded 
by  thoroughly. 

THROtlGH-ouT',  (thrtt-<5(it')  jwep.  Q.uite  through;  in  every 
part  of. 

ThroCgh-BOt',  (thrfl-<SiitO  ad.  Every  where  ;  In  every 
part. 

fTHRoCGH'PACED,  (thrfl'past)  0.  Thorough-paced.  More. 

Throve,  i.  from  Thrive.   See  Thrive. 

Throw,  (thro)  v.  a.  [i.  threw  ;  pp.  throwing,  thrown.] 
To  send  to  a  distance  by  projectile  force  ;  to  fling  ;  to  cast ; 
to  toss  ;  to  put  with  any  violence  or  tumult.  It  comprises 
the  idea  of  haste,  force,  or  negligence.  —  To  lay  carelessly 
or  in  haste  ;  to  venture  at  dice  :  — to  spread  in  haste  ;  to 
overturn  in  wrestling;  to  drive;  to  hurl;  to  whirl;  to 
twist  by  whirling,  as  silk, —  To  throw  away,  to  lose  ;  to 
spend  in  vain ;  to  reject.  —  To  throw  back,  to  reject ;  to  re- 
tort ;  to  reflect. —  To  throw  by,  to  reject ;  to  lay  aside.— 
To  throw  down,  to  subvert.  —  To  tJirow  off,  to  expel ;  to  re- 

{ect. —  To  throw  out,  to  exert ;  to  bring  forth  into  act ;  to 
eave  behind  ;  to  eject ;  to  expel ;  to  reject ;  to  exclude.  — 

To  tJirow  up,  to  resign  angrily;   to  emit;  to  eject;  to 

bring  up. 
Throw,  (thro)  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting ;  to  cast 

dice.—  To  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  expedients. 
Throw,  (thro)  n.  Act  of  casting  or  throwing;  a  cast;  a  cast 

of  dice;  the  distance  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown; 

stroke  ;  eflbrt ;  violent  sally  :  —  a  pang,  as  of  childbirth  ; 

throe.    See  1'hbou. 
Throw'er,  (thro'er)  n.  One  who  throws;  a  throwster. 
Throw'ster,  (thfo'ster)  n.  One  who  throws  silk,  that  is, 

prepares  it  for  the  weaver. 
Thrdih,  b.  \thraum,  Icel. ;  ikrommes.  Nor.  Fr.]  pL  thrums. 

The  el  ds  of  a  weaver*3  threads ;  any  coarse  yarn  :  — the 

stamens  of  p.»nts. 
ThkDm,  v.  a  [i.  thrummed  ;  pp.  thruhuing,  thrummed.] 

To  weave  ;  to  knot ;  to  twist ;  to  fringe  :  —  to  play  coarse- 
ly, 08  on  a  harp  or  guitar.  Dryden. 
ThrOm,  v.  n.  To  grate ;  to  play  coarsely.  Dryden. 
ThrCm,**!.  Made  of  thrums;  coarse.  Shak. 
THRDM'My,*  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  thrums.  iJant- 

pier. 
ThrOm'wort,*  (-wilrt)  n.  The  water-plantain.  Booth, 
ThrOsh,  71.  A  melodious  singing-bird.  —  (Med,)  A  disease 

consisting  of  small,  white  ulcers,  upon  the  tongue,  pal- 
ate, and  gums ;  common  to  infants, 
TiirDst,  v.  a.    [trusito,  h. ;  thrijsta,  Icel.]  [i.  thrust;  pp. 

thrusting,  THRUBT.]    To  push  or  drive  with  force;  to 

push;  to  drive;  to  stab: — to  compress;  to  impel;  to 

urge;  to  obtrude. 
TiirOst,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hostile  push;  to  attack  with  a 

pointed  weipon  :  —  to  squeeze  or  press  in  with  violence; 

to  intrude ,  to  push  forward  ;  to  throng. 
TiHiOsT,  n.  Hostile  push ;  a  stab ;  assault ;  attack  —  (,3'eh,) 


The  horizontal  force  of  an  arch  ;  the  action  of  a  beBU  oi 

rafter  against  a  wall. 
ThrDst'^r,  n.  One  who  thrusts. 
ThrDs'tle,  (thruB'sl)n.  Thrush;  throstle.  Gay.  [K.\ 
Thr^'fXl-low,  (thrl'fai-l5)  B.  a,  Tussei:  SeeTRiFALLow. 
IjThCo,*  (thug  or  tug)  [tn^,Malcom  ;  thug,  Sra.]  n.  A  litem. 

ber  of  a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  in 

India,  who  practise  murder  as  a  sacred  principle.  Brando. 
IIThDg-jGee',*    or  ||ThCg'jSI§m,*  n.  Same    as  thuggery. 

Smart.  '    [Qit.  Rco 

||ThOg'j&e-rv,*  n.  The  profession  or  practice  of  the  thugs 
THu'i-lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral,  of  a  peach-blossom 

color,  from  Norway.  Brands. 
ThCmb,  (thum) «.  The  short,  thick  finger  of  the  huraaa 

hand,  answering  to  the  other  four. 
THDMB,(thGm)».a.  [i.thumbed;p^. thumbing, thumbbc  ] 

To  handle  awkwardly;  to  soil  witJi  the  thumb. 
ThOmb'-BXnd,  (thum'band)  n.  A  twist  of  any  thiny  M  ' 

thick  as  the  thumb.  Mortimer. 
ThCmbed,  (thQmd)  a.  Having  thumbs.  Skelton. 
ThDmb'kIn,*  n.  An  instrument  of  torture.  R.  PoUoIc 
ThDmb'-RIng,  (thSm'ring)  n.  A  ring  worn  on  tlie  thumb 
ThDmb§'brEadth,*  (tliQmz'bredth)  71.  The  width  of  tlje 

thumb  ;  an  inch.  .^sh. 
ThGmb'stAll,  (thum'stELl)  n.  A  kind  of  thimble  for  tba 

thumb ;  a  ca?e  fur  the  thumb,  of  leather,  &c. 
Thu'mer-stone,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  called 

also  azinite,  Brande, 
Thu'mite,*  71.  (Min.)  The  axinite.  Daiia. 
TH&M'MfM^*n.pl.  [Heb.]  Perfections.  Calmet.  SeeURiM 
ThOmp,  n.    [thombo,  It.]    A  hard,  heavy,  dull  blow  with 

something  blunt ;  a  knock. 
ThOmp,  v.  a.  [i.  THUMPED  ;  pp.  thumping,  thumped.]  To 

beat  with  duH,  heavy  blows. 
ThOmp,  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike  with  a  dull,  heavy  blow, 
ThGmp'eb,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  thumps :  — somtt 

body  or  something  huge  or  great.  Beavmi.  ^  FL 
ThOmp'jng,  a.  Great;  huge.  Grose.  [Vulgar.] 
ThOn'd^r,7i.  The  noise  produced  by  an  explosion  of  light- 
ning, or  by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  the  air  fron; 

one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  ground: 

any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence :  —  denunciation 

published. 
ThOn'der,  o.  ju  [i.  thundered;  pp.  thundering,  thun- 
dered.] To  discharge  the  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere 

to  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 
ThOn'der,  v.  a.  To  emit  with  noise  and  terror:— -to  pub 

lish,  as  a  denunciation  or  threat. 
THi)N'D?R-B5LT,  n.  A  brilliant  stream  of  lightning;  ful 

mination  :  —  denunciation,    properly     ecclesiastica  :    • 

thunderstone. 
ThOn'D¥R-clXp,  71.  Explosion  of  thunder.  Spenser. 
ThOn'd^r-cloOd,*  tu   a  cloud  attended  with  thundei 

Ency, 
ThDn'der^:ipr,  n.  He  or  the  power  that  thunders 
ThCn'der-Ing,  n.  Emission  of  thunder;  violent  noise. 
ThOn'd^r-Tno-LV,*  ad.  With  a  very  loud  noise.  ScoU 
JTHtJN'D^R-oDa,  a.  Producing  thunder.  Sylvester. 
ThOn'd^r-proof,*  o.  Secure  against  thunder.  Swift 
ThOn'der-sho*-er,  71.  A  shower  of  rain  accompanied 

with  thunder 
ThDn'der-stoke,  71.  A  stone  fabulously  supposed  to  be 

emitted  by  thunder  ;  a  crystallized  iron  pyrites  ;  brontia 
ThCn'der-stobm,*  n,  A  storm  of  rain  attended   with 

thunder.  Micy. 
ThOn'der-strIke,  v.  a.   [i.  &  p.  thundfrstruce,]   Tr 

blast  or  hurt  with  lightning :  — to  astonish  with  any  tling 

terrible.  Milton. 
ThCn'd?r-str6ke,*7i.  a  thunderclap.  Shak. 
ThCn'd^r-strCck,*  p.  a.  Amazed ;  astonished. 
ThOn'd?r-v,*  a.  Attended  with,  or  having,  thunder.  Pe» 

nanU  [b.] 
ThGn'nv,*™.  A  fish.  Boo(ft.    SeeTuNNT. 
THu'Rf-BijE,  7t.  [thuribvlum,  low  L.]  A  censer;  a  pan  ta 

bum  incense  or  frankincense  in.  Cowel, 
Thv-RIf'er-oDs,  a.  [thurifer,lL.]  Bearing  frankincense. 
Thu-RI-f|-ca'tion,  71.  {Uiuria  and  facto,  L.]  Act  of  burn 

ing  incense  or  frankincense.  Skelton. 
Thuringite,*  n.    {Min.)    A  mineral  allied  to  pinguita 

Dana.  [mines.  Brand* 

THtJRL,*Ti.  A  short  communication  between  the  adits  in 
THUR!?'D*Y,(thiirz'd9)7t.  The  tifthday  of  the  week,  which 

derives  its  name  from  Thor,  the  old  Scandinavian  gcd  of 

thunder. 
ThOs,  ad.  In  this  manner  ;  to  this  decree  ;  so. 
Tji&s,*  71.  [L.]  The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir.  Brande. 
ThwXck,  v.a.\i,  thwacked  ;  pp.  thwacking,  thwacked.] 

To  strike  with  something  blunt  and  heavy  ;  to  bang ;  to 

thump;  to  belabor,  Shak.  [A  ludicrous  word.] 
ThwXck,  71.  A  heavy,  hard  blow  ;  a  thump.  Hudibraa. 
THWAlTE,(thwat)7t,  [tujaiee,  Nor.  Fr.]  Alevel  pasture  field, 

or  cleared  and  tilled  land.  Brockett.    [North  of  England.! 
ThwArt,  a.  Transverse ;  being  across  something  else,  Mt^ 

ton.  [fPerverse;  mischievous.  SJtak,] 
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fTHWART,  arf.  Obliquely;  athwart.  Speiiser. 

Thwart,  u. a,  [i. thwarted  ipp.  thwabtino,  thwarted.] 
To  cross  ;  to  lie  or  come  across ;  to  oppose ;  to  traverse  ; 
to  contravene ;  to  resist  j  to  withstand. 

ThwArt,  v.  n.  To  be  in  opposition  to  something.  Locke, 

ThwArt.*  n,  (JVflTit.)  A  bench  of  rowers,  Brande. 

ThwArt'ing,  71.  Act  of  crossing  ;  act  of  opposing. 

ThwArt'jng-lv,  ad.  Oppositely;  with  opposition. 

ThwArt'lv,*  a^-  With  opposition  ;  transversely.  Milton. 

ThwArt'ness,  n.  Untowardness  ;  perverseness.  Bp.  Hall. 

fTHWiTE,  V.  a.  To  cut,  chip,  or  hack  with  a  knife.  Chav^ 
cer. 

fTllwTT'TLE,  n.  A  kind  of  knife  ;  a  whittle,  Chaucer. 

Thy,  (thi  or  th?)  [thi,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  tfii  or 
thS,  W.  ,•  thI,  q^en the,  Sm.]  pro-ru  possessive,  or  pronom.  adj. 
Of  thee  ;  belonging 'to  thee  i  relating  to  thee.  J):::;?*  Tills 
wordj  when  distinctly  pronounced,  must  always  be  pro- 
nounced thi.  —  "The  only  rule  that  can  be  given,  respect- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  it,  is  a  very  indefinite  one  ;  name- 
ly, that  Uiy  ouplit  always  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  /«>A,  when  the  subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage 
dignified  ;  but  when  the  subject  is  familiar,  and  the  per- 
son we  address  without  dignity  orlmportance,  if  (Ay  be  the 
personal  pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
like  tke."   Walker. 

I'llY'lKE-WooD,  (wfld)  [thI'in-wGd,  F.  Sm. ;  thi'in-wud, 
S. ;  thS'in-wud,  fV.]  n.  A  precious  wood.  Reo.  xviii. 

IjTlIYME,  (tim)  [tim,  SL  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.f  thim, 
W6.]  71.  [thym,  Fr.  j  titymum,  !>.}  An  aromatic  plant,  of 
several  varieties. 

THi?M-¥-LA'cEOvs,*  (thim-e-la'shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to 
or  like  thyme.  P.  Cyc. 

THtM-i-A-TEjBH'NY,*  (thTm-B-^-tfik'ne)  n.  (Med.)  The  art 
uf  employing  perfumes  in  medicine.  DungUson. 

[IThy'my,  fti'me)  a.  Abounding  with  thyme,  ^kenside. 

Thy'RIS,*  n.  [O'vp'is.}  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  butterflies.  Brande. 

Thy'RoId.*  a.  [dvoEOg.]  {^vat.)  Applied  to  a  cartilage  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  of 
which  it  forms  the  upper  and  anterior  part.  It  is  some- 
times called  Adarti's  apple.  Brande.  [gl'ison. 

THY-R9-tD'E-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Dan- 

Th^rse,*  a.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  inflorescence  ;  a  compact 
panicle,  as  in  the  lilac  and  horse-chestnut.  Loudon. 

Th  yr'soId,*  a.  {Bot.)  Resembling  a  thyrse  or  thyrsus.  Lou- 
don, 

TflYR's^s*  n.  [L.]  The  spear  or  sceptre  of  Bacchus ;  a 
staff  entwined  with  ivy  carried  by  a  Bacchanal.  —  (BoU) 
A  form  of  inflorescence.  Brande,     See  TnYBaE. 

Th?S-a-Nu'Ran,*7i.  (Ent.)  An  ametabolian  insect.  Brande. 

Thy-self',  (thi-self ')  pron.  reciprocal  Thou  or  thee,  with 
emphasis. 

Tl'AR,  n.  Same  as  tiara.  Pope, 

Ti-A'RA,  [ti-a'r?,  W.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ti-i'r?,  P. ;  tl-i'r?, 
Ja.]  H,  [tiare,  Fr. ;  tiara,  L.]  A  kind  of  high  hat ;  a  dress 
for  the  head  ;  a  diadem. 

Tl-AR'AED,*  (ti-ar'^d)  a.  Furnished  with  a  tiara.  Millman. 

TT[B'J-A,*n  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  larger  of  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  second  segment  of  the  leg ;  a  pipe.  Brande. 

TlB'j-AL,*  tt.  Relating  to  the  tibia,  or  a  pipe.  RogeU 

Tl-CAL',*  n.  A  Siamese  coin  equal  in  value  to  about  sixty 
cents.  Malcom, 

Tic  Douloureux,*  (tik'd6-lS-r3')  [Fr.j  (^Med.)  Neural- 
gia in  the  face  ;  an  acute,  twitching  pain  in  the  face.  Du.iv- 
gtison, 

|TiCE,  V.  a.  To  allure  ;  to  entice.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

tTIcE'MENT,  71.  Allurement  J  enticement.  Huloet. 

TIjeH'pR-RHlNE,*  71.  [rft^of  and /lit-.]  A  fossil  species  of 
rhinoceros.  Brande. 

Tick,  lu  [contracted  from  ticket,  a  tally  on  which  debts  are 
scored.]  A  ticket ;  score ;  debt ;  trust ;  credit.—  [(i(/ue,  Fr.  ; 
teke,  D.]  The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep :  — the  case  or  cover 
of  the  feathers,  &;c.,  of  a  bed;  ticking: — a  kind  of 
bean  :  —  a  beat  or  noise  made  by  a  watch,  &c.,  in  tick- 
ing. Rarj. 

TlcK,  V.  n.  \i.  TICKED  ;  pp.  ticking,  ticked.]  To  run  on 
score  ;  to  trust ;  tn  score:  —  to  make  a  slight  noise,  as  a 
clock  or  watch,  in  its  vibration. 

ncK,  tx  a.  To  note  or  distinguish  the  seconds  by  regular  vi- 
bration, as  a  watch  or  clock.   Toilet. 

ricK'EN,  n.  Cloth  for  bed-tick;  ticking.  Outhrie. 

TIck'et,  n.  [^etiquette,  Fr.l  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  upon 
the  delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted  or  a  claim  ac- 
knowledged ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper. 

'jncK-'ET,  V.  a.  \i.  TICKETED  ;  pp.  ticketino,  ticketed.] 
To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.  Bentley. 

riCK'jNG,  71.  Cloth  for  b;-d-ticks  ;  a  tick.  Berkeley. 

TlCK'LE,  (tik'kl)  V.  a.  [titUlo,  L.]  [i.  tickled;  pp.  tick- 
ling, TICKLED.]  To  affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by 
slight  touches ;  to  cause  to  laugh ;  to  please  by  slight  grat- 
ifications. 

Tick'le,  d-  71.  To  feel  titillation.  Spenser. 
TicK'LE,  a.  Tottering;  unfixed;  ticklish.  Chaucer. 

rk;K'LE-BRAlN»*«.  He  or  that  which  tickles  or  pleases. 
Shak. 


TICK'l  ^n-bUro,*7i.  a  sort  of  linen  stuff.  Barker 
tTICK.'iiE-N£9s,  71.  Unsteadiness  ;  ticklishnesa.  Chaiatr. 
TTcK'LER,  71.  One  who  tickles.  Scutt. 
TlcK'L|Na,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tickles;  titillation. 
TKCK'LISH,  a.  Sensible  to  titillation  ;  easily  tickled :  — diffl 

cult  to  be  touched  ;  tottering ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed 
TIcK'Li3H-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  ticklish  manner.  ScotL 
TYck'l£SH-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  ticklish. 
TYCK'SEED,*  71.  A  plant.  Lee. 
TIck'tXck,  n.  [iTictroc,  Fr.]  A  vibrating,  small  noise :  — 

game.  Milton.    See  Tricktrack. 
TIck'tXck,*  ad.  Like  the  movement  of  a  watch.  Ash 
Tin,  a.  Tender;  soft;  nice.  Bailey.  [R.] 
Ti'd^l,*  a.  Relatmg  to  the  tides.  Lubbock. 
TId'bIt,  n.  A  dainty  ;  a  small,  delicate  piece. 

tTlD'DLE*  i  ''•  '^  "J^o  "s®  tenderly;  to  fondle.  Bailey 

TIDE,  71.  Time  ;  season  ;  while.  Shak.  The  alternate  ebt 
and  flow,  or  rise  and  fall,  of  the  ocean  or  sea  :  —  violen 
conflut^nce  ;  accumulated  multitude;  stream;  course.— 
Tide-lock,  a  lock  which  unites  a  harbor  or  river  with  a  canal 

Tide,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  the  stream.  FeWiam. 

Tide,  v.  n.  [To  happen;  to  betide.  Robert  of  OloucesUr, 
To  pour  a  flood  ;  to  sail  with  the  tide.  Phillips. 

Tide'gate,  n.  A  passage  for  the  tide  into  a  basin. 

TiDE'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  tide.  De  la  Beche. 

TIde'-m/ll,*  71.  A  water-mill  put  into  operation  by  the  al 
ternate  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  P.  Cyc. 

TIde§'man,  (tidz'm^n)  n. ;  pL  tide^'men.  A  custom 
house  officer  who  watches  on  board  of  merclmnt-vesseU 
while  customable  goods  remain  on  board.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIde'-Ta-ble,*  n.  A  table  showing  the  time  of  high  wa- 
ter at  sundry  places.  Crabb. 

TiDE'wAiT-ER,  fl.  An  otficer  who  watches  the  landing  o, 
^oods  at  the  custom-house.  Swift, 

Tide '-Way,*  «.  That  part  of  a  river,  or  channel,  in  whicb 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  strongly.  Falconer. 

TT'DI-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tidy  manner;  neatly  ;  readily.  Johnson. 

Ti'di-nIss,  71.  State  of  bemg  tidy  ;  neatneps.  Johnson. 

Ti'ding§,  71.  pi.  News;  intelligence  ;  incidents  related. 

Ti'dy,  a.  [Timely  ;  seasonable.  TiLsser.}  Being  in  good  ol- 
der;  dressed  with  fitness;  clean  and  neat;  nice.  Shak. 

Ti'dv,*  n.  A  piece  of  knit  work,  or  a  cloth,  to  throw  ovei 
the  back  of  an  arm-chair  or  sofa :  —  a  light  outer  covering 
for  a  child;  a  pinafore.  Holloway. 

Tie,  (ti)  V.  a.  [i.  TIED  ;  pp.  tying,  tied.]  To  bind  ;  to  fasten 
witii  a  knot ;  to  knit ;  to  complicate  ;  to  hold  ;  to  fasten  j 
to  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  oblige  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  restrain 
to  confine. 

Tie,  (ti)  71.  Knot;  fastening;  bond;  obligation;  knot  ot 
hair  ;  a  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  a  drawing  force  :  —  the 
state  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  two  oppo- 
sUe  sides  ;  even  balance  ;  want  of  decision. 

Tier,  (ter)  n.  [tiere,  tieirc,  old  Fr. ;  tuyer,  D.]  A  row  ;  a 
rank  ;  a  series  of  things.  [Tier. 

Ti'er,*  71.  One  that  ties  :  — a  child's  apron  ;  tidy.  Ash.  See 

IITiERCE,  (ters  or  tSrs)  [ters,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  i  te'rs,  S. 
W.  P.]  Tt.  [tiers,  tierder,  Fr.]  A  vessel  holding  the  third 
part  of  a  pipe  ;  42  gallons.  —  (Jl/iw.)  A  third,  or  interval 
ofa  third.  —  (//pt.)  A  field  divided  into  three  areas. 

||Tier'cel,*  orTiER'CEL,*  71.  The  male  hawk  or  gos- 
hawk, being  a  third  less  than  the  female  :  —  written  also 
tercel  and  tassel.   Todd. 

||TiERCE'MA-jpR,*  71.  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards. 
Hoyle. 

||TiER'C]ET,  n.  [tiers,  Fr.]  A  triplet ;  three  lines. 

Tjers-etat,*  (tcrz'a-taO  n.  [Fr.]  The  third  estate  of 
order  ;  the  commonalty,  in  distinction  from  tbe  nobility 
and  clergy.  Ency. 

TiFF,  n.  Liquor  ;  drink.  Phillips.  [Low.]  Slight  anger ;  a 
pet;  a  miff.  Forby.   [Local,  England.] 

TiFF, B.  71.  To  be  in  apet ;  to  quarrel.  Bailey.  [Low  and  rare.] 

TiFF,  B.  a.  [ii^er,  old  Fr.]  To  dress;  to  deck.  Search. 

TIf'f^-NY,  71.  [t{/fer,  old  Fr.]  Gauzy  or  very  thin  silk. 

TIf'fin,*  71.  A  slight  repast;  a  luncheon.  Smart. 

TiQ,  71.  A  play  in  which  children  try  to  touch  each  othei 
last :  —  in  the  United  States  called  tag.  See  Tag. 

TSf^E,  (tej)  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital.  Bailey. 

Ti'fiER,  71.  [txgre,  Fr. ;  tlgris,  L.]  A  very  fierce  beast  o( 
prey,  of  the  gennsfelis,  about  the  size  of  the  lion. 

Ti'jGER-cXt,*  71.  A  quadruped;  the  ocelot  or  car-amouni 
Qoldsmitlu 

Tl'j&ER-FOOT,*(-fat)7i.  A  plant.  Smart. 

Ti'fiER-FOOT-¥D,*  (-fat-ed)  a.  Swift  as  a  tiger.  S\a3c. 

Ti'j&ER-SHi!:LL,*  71.  The  red  voluta,  with  large,  white 
spots.   Smart. 

Tight,  (tit)  a.  Tense ;  fast ;  tenacious  ;  close ;  not  loose , 
not  leaky.  [Rather  neat ;  snug.  Oay.  Handy  ;  adroit.  Shak, 

fTi&HT,  (tit)  The  o\Apret.of  Tie.  Spenser. 

Tight,*  v.  a.  To  make  tight ;  to  tighten.  Ask. 

TIght'en,  (ti'tn)  V.  a.  [i,  tightened;  pp.  TiGMTsiriifa 
tightened.]  To  make  tight;  to  draw  together:  — ic 
straiten. 
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noHT'^R,  (tlt'?r)  n.  He  or  that  which  tightens ;  a  lace  or 

closely. 
?ht. 

^.    .    •    ^^    '  _-  *--■ 6-"">-"-»  pantaloons  which 

fit  close.  Qu.  Reo.  [Low.] 
ri'SR^ss,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger.  JSddison. 
ll'GRlNBj*  a.  Like  a  tiger;  ferocious;  tigrish.  Maunder. 
1 1'GRJSH,  a.  Resembling  a  tiger  ;  fierce.  Sidney, 
I.IKE,  7U    [tUCy  Swed.  i  te&e,  D. ;  tigue,  Fr.]   A  dog ;  a  cur. 

Shalt.    A  clown  ;  a  vulgar  person.  H.  Cory,   [A  tick  or 

louse  of  sheep,  Sacm.] 
TXL'BtJRGH,*  (tirbiirg)  tu  Same  as  tdbury.  Ed.  Ency. 
TIl'bv-RV,*  n.    A  two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage ;  a  sort 

of  chaise.  Adams, 
Tile,  n.  A  broad,  thin  brick,  or  artificial  stone,  used  for 

covering  buildings,  or  for  paving. 
TiLE,  «.  a.  [i.  tiled;  pp.  tiliwo,  tiled.]    To  cover  with 

tiles  ;  to  cover  as  with  tiles.  [Ash. 

TiLE'KiLN,*  (til'kli)  K.  A  kiln  in  which  tiles  are  made. 
TiL';?R,  71.  One  who  covers  houses  with  tiles. 
TiL'jNG,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  tiles j  tiles  collectively; 

roof  covered  with  tiles. 
TlLli,  n.  A  money-box  or  drawer ;  a  tiller.  Smlft.    Coarse, 

obdurate  land.  Loudon. 
TILL,  prep.  To  the  time  of;  until.   [To.  Bp,  Fisher.'] 
TILL,  conj.  or  ad.  To  the  time  when  ;  to  the  time  that ;  to 

the  degree  that.  —  TUt  now,  to  the  present  time. —  Till 

tken,  till  that  time. 
TILL,  V   a.   [i.  TILLED  ;  pp.  tilling,  tilled.]  To  turn  up 

the  earth  with  the  plough  ;  to  plough  ;  to  cultivate  :  —  to 

prepare  ;  to  procure,   ff.  Browne. 
TlLL'^-BLE,  a.  Jhat  may  be  tilled  or  ploughed  ;  arable. 
TlLL'^ijtE,  71.  Act  of  tilling;  state  of  being  tilled:  — land 

that  is  tilled  ;  culture  ;  cultivation. 
TiLL'^R,  71.  Otie  who  tills  J  a  husbandman;  a  cultivator: 

—  a  young  growing  tree  ;  a  stem  or  branch  of  wheat.  JUa- 
aon.  A  money-box  or  till.  Dryden.  —  (J^aut.)  The  bar  or 
piece  of  timber  by  which  a  rudder  is  moved. 

TIl'ler,*  v.  n.    To  send  forth  stems  from  the  roots,  as  a 

culmiferous  plant.  Loudon^ 
TIl'l^r-1n&,*  71.  Act  of  putting  forth  shoots.  Loudon. 
TIl'ler-Rope,*  n.  {JVaut.)    A  rope  which  connects  the 
tiller  with  the  wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 
TIl'lv-fAl-ly,     i  inter].    An  exclamation  of  contempt ; 
TIl'ly-vAl-ley,  i     pooh!  Sh(Uc. 
TIl'M^N,  n.  One  who  tills  ;  a  tiller.   Tusser. 
TIl'mVS,*  n.   [riXXio.]   (Med.)    The  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes, a  symptom  of  the  fatal  termination  in  some  dis- 
orders ;  floccitation.  Brande. 
Ult,  n,    A  tent;  canvas  raised  over  the  head  ;  the  cover 
of  a  boat.  ^Sandys.  A  military  game  in  which  the  combat- 
ants run  against  each  other  with  lances  on  horseback  ;  a 
hrust.  Addison.    Inclination  forward;  as,  a  vessel  is  a- 
tilt,  when  it  is  so  inclined,  that  the  liquor  may  run  out. 
TIlt,  v.  a.  [i.  TiJLTEu  j  pp.  TILTING,  TILTED.]  To  cover,  as 
a  tilt  of  a  boat :  —  to  raise  and  point,  as  a  weapon  in  tilts  : 

—  to  set  in  a  sloping  posture,  as  a  barrel ;  to  turn  up  so 
that  the  contents  may  run  out,  as  a  vessel. 

TiLT,  V.  n.  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments  ;  to  fight  with 
rapiers;  to  rush  or  strike,  as  in  combat:  —  to  fall  on  one 
side,  or^in  a  sloping  posture. 

TiLT'-BoAT,*  n.  A  boat  with  a  tilt  covering  Smart. 

TIlt':^r,  11,.  One  who  tilts  ;  one  who  fights.  Shak. 

TIltu,  71.  The  condition  of  land  after  ploughing  ;  culture; 
tillage  ;  that  which  is  tilled  ;  the  depth  of  soil  turned  up 
by  the  plough  or  spade.  Shak. 

TiLT'-HXM-MER,*7i.  A  large  hammer,  lifted  by  machine- 
ry, used  in  forging  iron  or  steel ;  trip-hammer.  Francis. 

TIlt'-Yard,*  71.  A  place  fur  tilting  ;  a  hippodrome. 
Blount. 

TiM'BER,  71.  Wood  fit  for  building;  the  main  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
the  main  beams  of  a  fabric ;  a  rib,  or  upright  piece  of 
wood  in  a  ship's  frame  :  —  materials  for  any  use.  Bacon, 

XiVl'S^KjV.  a.    [l.    TIMBERED  ;  J}^.  TIHBERINQ,    TIMBERED.] 

To  furnish  with  beams  or  timber;  to  support.  Sylvester. 
n'iM'BER,  V.  n.  To  light  on  a  tree.  UEstrange. 
TIm'bered,  (tlm'berd)  a.  Furnished  with  timber ;  built; 

formed  ;  rxintrived.  S&a&. 
TiM'BER-HiliAD,*  71.   The  top  end  of  a  timber  in  ships  ; 

called  also  kevel-head.  Mar.  Diet. 
TIm'ber-lIng,*  n.  A  small  tree.  Holloway. 
TIm'ber-Mer'ch^nt,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  timber.  Ask. 
TIm'ber-So^,  n.  A  worm  in  wood.  Bacon. 
TIm'be;r-Trade,*  n.  Traffic  or  trade  in  timber.  Ask, 
TIm'ber-Tree,*?!.  a  tree  for  timber.  Loudon. 
TlM'BER-WORK,*  (-wUrk)  n.    Work  formed  of  timber. 

Williatna. 
TIm'ber-YXrd,*  n.  A  yard  for  timber.  Clarke. 
TIm'bre,*  (tim'ber)  or  TYm'b?R,*  n.  (Her.)    The  crest 

which,  in  any  achievement,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hel- 
met.  Crabb. 
TlM'BRJ^L,  7t.    A  kind  of  musical  instrument  with  bells 

round  the  rim,  played  by  pulsation, 


TlM^BR^LLED,  (-br^ld)  a.  Sung  to  the  timbrel  MiUon- 

TiM-BV-RlNE',  n.  See  Tambourine. 

Time,  n.  [tim,  ezTiui,  Sax. ;  tinuij  Icel.  j  ti/77i,  Erse  ;  timme^ 
Swed.]  A  limited  portion  of  duration;  a  degree  of  tura- 
tion,  marked  by  periods  or  measures,  chiefly  formed  by 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  a  year,  a  month,  ann 
a  d-«y;  space  of  time;  interval ;  life,  considered  as  em- 
ployed,  or  destined  to  employment^  season  ;  proper  time; 
continuance  ^  age  ;  era ;  epoch ;  period  ;  date  ;  opportu- 
nity ;  early  time  ;  proper  time  ;  particular  time  ;  statu  of 
things  during  a  time  ;  hour  of  childbirth  :  —  repetitini)  of 
any  thing,  or  mention  with  reference  to  repetition  ;  as, ''  ten 
times." —  (Music)  That  affection  of  sound  by  which  shorts 
n ess  or  length  is  denominated,  as  regards  its  continuity 
on  the  same  degree  of  tune. — Apparent  time  is  the  time 
deduced  from  observations  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  saihe 
as  that  shown  by  a  properly-adjusted  sun-dial.  It  is 
also  called  solar  time  and  true  time,  —  Mean  time  is  th« 
time  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  ;  it  is  sometimes 
16  minutes  sooner  or  later  than  that  shown  by  the  sun ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  sun,  if  the 
sun  were  always  in  the  equator,  and  his  apparent  diurnal 
motions  in  the  heavens  were  uniform.  —  Sidereal  time  ia 
the  portion  of  a  sidereal  day  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
transit  of  the  first  point  of  Aries.  It  represents,  at  any 
moment,  the  ri^ht  ascension  of  whatever  object  is  then 
upon  the  meridian.  Brande, — Astronomical  time  of  day  ia 
tile  time  past  7iiea7i  710071  of  that  day,  and  is  reckoned 
on  to  24  hours  in  mean  time. 

Time,  v.  o.  [i.  timed  ipp.  timing,  timed.]  To  adapt  to  the 
time ;  to  bring  or  do  at  a  proper  time ;  to  regulate  as  t** 
time  :  —  to  measure  harmonically. 

Time'-be-wast'ed,*  a.  Wasted  by  time.  Skak. 

TIme'-en-dOr'jng,*  a.  Lasting  as  time.  Bowring, 

tTiME'FOL,  a.  Seasonable;  timely;  early.  Raleigh, 

Time'-h6x-9red,*  (-5n-yrd)  a.  Long  held  in  honor.  Mik- 
son.  Honored  with  age.  S/iak. 

Time'keep-er,  7u  He  or  that  which  keeps  time  ;  a  time- 
piece; a  watch  or  clock  that  keeps  time.  Cook. 

Time'less,  a.  Unseasonable  ;  untimely  ;  immature;  dona 
before  the  time.  Shale.  Endless.  Young,  [a.] 

Time'ljess-lv,  ad.  Unseasonably.  Milton.  [R.] 

Time'lj-n^ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  timely.  Scott. 

Time'lv,  o.  Seasonable;  sufficiently  early.  Milton,  [Keep> 
ing  measure,  time,  or  tune.  Spenser.] 

TIme'ly,  ad.  Early;  soon;  seasonably.  Shak, 

Ti'ME-oDs,*  a.  Timely  ;  seasonable.  fVm.  Gray  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford. 

Tj'ME-oDs-LV,*ad.  In  due  time.  Sir  IV.  Scott.  [R.] 

TiME'piJscE,  71.  A  clock  or  a  watch  ;  a  timekeeper.  Bond. 

TlME'PLiiA§-^R,  71.  A  timeserver.  Sha/c 

TIme'serv-er,  71.  One  who  meanly  complies  with  tnv 
times,  or  suits  his  opinions  and  actions  to  the  times. 

Time'serv-|N&,  n.  Mean  compliance  with  the  times,  with 
the  prevailing  opinions,  or  with  present  power. 

Time'-worn,*  a.  Worn  by  long  use.  Smith. 

TTm'id,  a.  [timide,  Fr. ;  Umidus,  L.]  Fearful;  timorhus ; 
wanting  courage ;  easily  frightened;  afraid;  cowardly. 

Tj-MiD'l-Ty,  71.  [timidity,  Fr. ;  timiditas,  L.]  Quality  of  be- 
ing timid;  want  of  courage  ;  fear;  fearfulness. 

tT(M'i-DOOs,*  a.  Timid  ;  fearful.  Hudibras. 

Tim'IST,  71.  One  who  keeps  musical  time  :  —  a  timeserver 

Ti-M6c'RA-CV,*  n.  [TLfiuKparia.]  (Politics)  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  requi- 
site as  a  qualification  for  office,  or  one  which  is  a  kind  of 
mean  between  an  aristocracy  and  an  oligarchy.  Brande. 

TJM-p-NEER',*7t.  (JVaut)  The  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

TlM'<?-RODs,  a.  [tiTTior,  L.]  Fearful;  full  of  fear  and  scru 
pie  ;  timid ;  easily  frightened.  Prior 

TiM'o-RoDs-Ly,  ad.  Fearfully  ;  with  much  feat  Locke. 

TKM'9-RODs-Nfiss,  71.  Fearfulness.  Burton. 

TIm'PR-s6me,*  a.  Timid  ;  timorous.  Jamieson.  Jennings 
[Used  in  Scotland ;  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

TIm'O-thv-GrXss,*  n,  A  valuable  kind  of  grass,  cultivat- 
ed for  fodder.  —  It  is  called  in  England  cafs-taU-grass, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  herds-grass  or 
Jmrds-grass.  Farm.  Ency, 

fTl'Moys,  a.  Early  ;  timely ;  seasonable  ;  timeous.  Baccn 

TIm'-whIs-key,*  71.  A  low,  heavy  chaise.  -Sir  fV.  Scott. 
See  Whiskey. 

Tin,  71.  A  useful  metal,  of  whitish  color,  and  very  mallea- 
ble ;  a  piece  of  tin  ;  a  thin  plate  of  iron  covered  with  tin 

TIN,  V.  a.  [i.  TINNED  J  pp.  tinning,  tinned.]  To  cove»^ 
with  tin.  Boyle. 

TIn'c^^l,  (ting'k^l)  n.  The  commercial  name  of  rough  01 
crude  borax,  as  imported  from  India  ;  borate  of  soda. 

T(n-CAn'is-tj?r,*  71.  A  canister  made  of  tin,  Atth, 

jTlNCT,  (tingk)  V.  a.  [Unctus^  L. ;  teint,  Fr.]  To  stain  ;  t« 
dye  ;  to  imbue.  Bacon. 

fTlNCT,  (tingkt)  p.  Colored  ;  stained.  Spenser. 

tTlNCTj(tingkt)  71.  Color;  stain;  spot.  Skak. 

T(Nc-to'rj-4.l,*  o.  Relating  to  tincture  ;  coloring.  Orti, 

TInct'vre,  (tingkt'yi^r)  n.  | tciTitMr-,.  Fr. ;  ttTicfura,  L.]  a 
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tinge  or  shade  ;  color  or  taste  superadded  by  flomethlng ; 

a  alight  taste  or  relish  j  extract  of  the  finer  parts.  —  {Her.) 

A  metal ;  a  color ;  fur. 
rih  .t'vre,   (tingjct'yur)  v.  a.  [r.  tiuctured  ;  pp.  tinct- 

il  iiKG,  TINCTURED.]    To  imbue  or  impregnate  With  aomc 

oJor  or  taste  ;  to  tinge  ;  to  imbue, 
fl'iND,  V.  a.  To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.  Bp.  Sanderson. 
riN'DAL,*  n.  A  native  officer  employed  in  India.  Crabb. 
riN'DjSR,  n.   Something  very  inflammable,  used  to  catch 

fire,  or  to  kindle  from  a  spark. 
TiN'DER-Bi5x,  71.  A  box  for  holding  tinder.  Hadibras, 
rtN'D^R-LlKE,  a.  Like  tinder  ;  inflammable.  Slialu 
Tine,  7i.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow: — tlie  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a 

prong.  Jilurtiiiier,  [fTrouble  ;  distress.  Spenaer.] 
TlNE,u.  a.  [tTo  kindle.  Spenser.]  To  shut;  to  fence,  or 

inclose    Brockett.   [Local,  Eng.] 
fTiNK,  w.  n.  To  rage  ;  to  smart.  Speriser. 
Tfy'E-A*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  scald-head.  Brande. 
TlNED,*  (tind)  a    Having  a  tine  or  tines.  Holland. 
fTlNE'MAN,  or  Tien'man,  71.  (Ldw)  A  petty  officer  in  the 

forest,   who  had    the  nocturnal  care  of  venison,  &c. 

Cow  el. 
r/N'FoTL,*  n.  Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf.  Ure. 
TiNff,  V.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle.  Cotgravt.  [R.] 
TIn&j  n.  A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell.  Sherwood. 
TING,*  n.    The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple  containing  the 

idol.  Ed.  Ency, 
nN(j!-E,   (tinj)   V.  a.    [Hnffo^l,.]    [i.  tinoed  ;  pp.  tinging, 

TINGED.]   To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  color  or  taste  j 

to  tincture  ;  to  dye. 
TiNCjJE,*  n.  A  color;  a  stain  ;  a  tint.  HilU 
fTlN'OENT,  a.  [tingensj  L.]    Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

Boyle, 
TtN'-o-Lies,  n.  [tin  and  glass.]  A  name  of  bismuth.  Ure. 
TlN^G-LE,  (ting'gl)  V.  n.    [tiibgelenj  D.]    [i.  tingled  ;  pp. 

Tingling,  tingled.]  To  feel  sensible  of  a  sound  ;  to  have 

a  tingling,  as  in  the  ears ;  to  have  a  sharp,  vibratory,  thrill- 
ing sensation. 
TlN'GLjNG,  (ting'gljng)  n.    A  kind  of  pain  or  pleasure 

with  a  sensation  of  motion;  a  noise  in  the  ears. 
TiNK,  (tingk)  V.  n.  [tinnio^  L. ;  tincian,  Welsh.]  [i.  tinked  ; 

pp.  TiNKiNG,  TiNEED,]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise  ;  to 

tinkle. 
TInk'er,*  v.  a.  Sl  n.  [i.  tinkered  ;  pp.  tinkering,  tink- 
ered.] To  mend  old  vessels  of  brass,  Sec.  Ask. 
TInk'er,  (tingk'er)  ti.  One  who  links :  —  a  mender  of  old 

brass  or  metal  ware.  Skak. 
TInk'er-Kng,*  n.  Employment  or  work  of  a  tinker.  Jisk. 
T1n'ker-i*¥,  a.  Like  a  tinker.  Hickerin^U.  [r.] 
TIn'KLE,  (tingk'kl)  v.  n.   \Uncian^  Welsh.]    [i.   tinkled  ; 

pp.  tinkling,  tinkled.]  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise  ; 

to  clink  ;  to  ting ,-  to  tink  ;  to  tingle. 
TIn'kle,  (tingk'kl)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  clink.  Ray, 
TIn'kle,  (tingk'kl)  n.  Clink  ;  a  quick,  sharp  noise. 
TInk'L}NG,  (tingk'Iing)  n.  A  quick  noise  ;  a  tinkle. 
TlN'MAN,  71.;  pi.  tinmen,  a  manufacturerof  tin,  orof  iron 

tinned  over  ;  a  dealer  in  tin.  Prior. 
TIn'n?r,7i.  One  wlio  works  in  tin  or  tin  mines ;  a  tinman. 
TIn'N!-£nt,  a.  Emitting  a  clear  sound.  Todd,  [r.] 
TIn'nJng,*  71.  The  act  of  covering  with  tin.  Francis. 
TIn'nV)  t-  Abounding  with  tin  ;  sounding  like  tin.  Drayton. 
fTlN'P^N-Ny,  n.  A  duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithing-men. 

Bailey.  _ 
TlN'-PLATE,*  n.    A  thin  sheet  of  iron  covered  on  botli 

sides  with  tin:  —  an  alloy  of  iron  and  tin,  formed  into 

plates,  called  tirv-plate  or  white-iron.   Ure. 
TlN's:iEL,n.  [dtincellcj  Fr.]  A  kind  of  shining  cloth  :  —  avery 

thin   metallic  plate,  showy  and  glittering,  but  of  little 

value :  —  a  shining  trifle  j  any  thing  showy  and  of  little 

value. 
T1n's:?Ij,  a.  Specious;  showy;  plausible;  superficial. 
TIn'sel,  v.  a,  [t.  tinselled  jpp.  tinselling,  tinselled,] 

To  decorate,  as  with  tinsel.  Pope. 
riN'STONE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  tin.  Kinoan, 
llNT,  71.  [(ciftie,  Fr. ;  tinta.  It.]  A  dye  ;  a  tinge  ;  a  color. 
TINT,  V.  a.  [i.  tinted  '^pp,  tinting,  tinted.]  To  tinge  ;  to 

color.  Seward, 
^TlK-T^-MiR',  n,  Umtainarrey  old  Fr,]  A  confused  noise  ; 

hideous  outcry.  Jaaaon. 
TIN-TJN-NXB'V-I'A-Ky,*  a.  [tmtinTiabulumf  L.]  Relatingto  a 

bell ;  sounding.  Colman. 
TtN'WORM,  (-wiirm)  n.  An  insect. 
Tl'NV,   [ti'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  tTn'ne,    JTb.] 

a.  (tint^  tiiidy  Dan.]    Little;  small;  puny.  Shak.  A  bur- 
lesque word. 
Tip,  n.   [tip^  tipkerif  D.]  Top;  end;  point;  extremity:  — 

one  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins ;  a  throw. 
Tip,  V.  a.  {i.  tipped  ;  pp.  tipping,  tipped.]  To  top;  to  end  ; 

to  cover  on  the  end  :  —  to  give.  Dryden,  To  strike  lightly  ; 

to  tap.  SwifL —  To  tip  over,  to  turn  over ;  to  capsize.  Dick- 
ens. —  To  tip  npi  to  raise  up  one  end,  as  of  a  cart,  so  that 

the  contents  may  pass  out.  HoUoway. 
TIP,  7J.  n.  With  off,  to  fall  off;  to  die.  [Vulgar.] 
riP'p:?T,  n.  Fur  or  something  else  worn  about  the  neck. 


TIp'PLE,(tTp'pI)».  n.  reepeI,old  Teut  ]  [i.  tippled  ;  pp  *  * 
pLiNG,  TIPPLED.]  To  drink  to  excess ;  to  waste  life  ovd 
the  cup.  Shak. 

TiP'PLE,  V.  a.  To  drink  in  luxury  or  excess.  Cleaveland 
To  make  hay  in  a  certain  manner.  Loudon 

TiP'PLE,  (tip'pl)  Ti.  Drink;  liquor.  VEatrange 

TiP'PLED,  (tlp'pld)  a.  Tipsy  ;  drunk.  Dryden. 

Tlp'PL^R,  n.  One  who  tipples;  a  drunkard. 

TIP'PLING,*  71.  The  act  of  drinking  to  excess.  Ash.       [Ft 

TIp'plino-HoOse,  n.  A  public  drinking-house.  Beaum.  ^ 

TIp'sj-LV,*  ad.  In  a  tipsy  manner.  F.  Butler. 

Tfp'sTtFF,  lu  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with  metal 
constable:  —  the  staff  so  tipped.  Bacon. 

Tip's V,  a.  Drunk;  fuddled;  intoxicated.  Shale. 

TIp'toe,  n.  The  end  of  the  toe  ;  utmost  height. 

TIp'-t6p,  m.  The  summit ;  the  utmost  degree.  Gray. 

TIp'-t6p,*  a.  The  highest ;  being  on  the  top.  Sir  6.  Head. 

Tip-pu'LA,*  or  Tl-pu'LA,*  n.  [L.]  ti!:7tt.)  A  long-legged 
insect.  Roget. 

Tj-RiDE',*  [te-rad',  Sm.  ;  te-rad',  R.  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A 
strain;  a  strain  of  invective  or  censure;  violent  decla< 
ination.  Qu.  Rev. 

Tire,  n.  Furniture;  apparatus: — the  iron  band  or  hoop 
of  awheel.  [A  row.  Raleigh.  Ahead-dress.  See  Tiara.]^ 
Attire  ;  a  child's  apron.    See  Tier. 

TiRE,  V.  a.  [i.  tired;  pp.  tiring,  tired.]  To  fatigue  ;  tc 
make  weary ;  to  harass ;  to  jade ;  to  wear  out  with  laboi 
or  tediousness.  [To  attire.  S  Kings  ix.] 

Tire,  v,  tl  To  become  weary  or  fatigued.  Shdk. 

fTiRE,  V,  71.  To  feed  or  prey  upon.  Qower, 

Tired,*  (tird)  p.  a.  Fatigued  ;  weary. 

TlRED'Ni^ss,  (tird'nes)  ti.  State  of  being  tired  ;  weariness 

Tire'-SmIth,*  ti.  One  who  makes  iron-work  for  coaches^ 
&c.  H.  B.  C(m, 

TlRE'spME,  (tir'sum)  a.  Wearisome;  fatiguing;  tedious. 

TiRE'spME-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tiresome  manner.  Month.  Rev. 

TiRE'spME-Nfess,  71.  (duality  of  being  tiresome. 

fTiRE'woM-^N,  (-wiim-^n)  77,  A  milliner.  Locke, 

TiR'iNa-iioOsE,  I  71.    The  dressing-room  of  a  thealro 

TiR'iNG-R66M,   i       Shak. 

Ti'RO,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TIKOS.  A  young  or  raw  soldier  oa 
his  first  campaign:  —  a  learner;  a  beginner;  a  novice 
Ainsworth.    See  Ttro. 

Tf-RQ-clN' i-&My*  n.  [L.]  The  first  service  of  a  soldier  j 
the  rudiments  of  any  art ;  novitiate.  Ainsworth.  The  tit^c 
of  a  poem  by  Cowper,  giving  a  review  of  public  schools. 

Ti-r6'ni-a.n,*  a.  Kelating  to  Tiro,  a  freedman  and  favor- 
ite of  Cicero,  and  applied  to  notes,  whid]  were  the  short- 
hand of  the  ancient-Romans.  Brande. 

TIr'ra-lIr'ra,*  71.  The  note  of  the  lark.  Shak. 

tTlR'RiT,*  n.  An  alarm  ;  terror.  Shak. 

Tir'wIt,  n.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

'TI9.  J«  is. -  —  often  so  contracted  in  poetry.  Shak. 

Tl§'ic,  n.  [corrupted  from  phthisic]  Consumption.  Johnson 
See  Phthisic. 

TT§'j-cal,  a.  Consumptive.  Johnsoru    See  Phthisical. 

Tl^'ick-V,*  a-  Consumptive;  phthisical.  Scott. 

Tis'Ri,*  71.  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil  year,  and 
tne  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  being  a  part  of 
September  and  of  October.  Brande. 

TIss'VE,  (tish'shu)  n.  [tissn,  Fr.]  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  figured  colors;  texture  ;  a  connected 
series. — (Bot.  Sc  Anat.)  A  thin,  membranous  organiza- 
tion of  parts,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  forms  closely 
compacted.  Brande. 

TISS'VE,  (tish'shu)  V.  a.  [i.  tissued  ;pp.  tissving,  tissuxd.j 
To  interweave ;  to  variegate.  Bacon. 

TKt,  n,  [£i£,  Teut.,  little.]  Any  thing  small :  —  a  small  horse 
Tusser.  A  woman,  in  contempt.  Burton.  —  A  titmouse,  of 
tom^t,  a  bird.  —  THtfor  tat,  exact  retaliation  ;  a  fair  equiv- 
alent. Jamieson, 

Ti'TA^N,*n.(Myth.)  A  fabulous  being.  —  {Chem.)  A  calcare 
ous  earth  ;  a  metal.  Brande, 

Ti-ta'ni-^n,*  a.  Earth-born;  relating  to  a  Titan:  — ra 
latin  g  to  titanium.  Ure. 

T|-tXn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  titanium.  Brande, 

Ti-TAN-iF'ER-oDs,*  o.  Producing  titanium.  Dana, 

Ti'tan-ite,*  tu  (Min.)  A  native  oxide  of  titanium.  Brands 

Ti-T^N-lT'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  titanium.  Brande, 

Ti-ta'nj-Om,*  n.  {Chtm.  &c  Miv.)  A  rare  and  extremely 
hard  metal,  discovered  by  Gregor  in  menachanite,  a  min- 
eral found  in  Cornwall,  England. — It  is  of  a  coppei 
color,  and  brittle.  Brande. 

TiT'BiT,  71.  A  nice  bit;  tidbit.  Arbnthnot.  See  Tidbit. 

Tith'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tithed  ;  subject  to  the  pay' 
ment  of  tithes.  Swifts 

Tithe,  (tlth)  n.  A  tenth  part:  — the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  anciently  set  apart,  in  England  and 
other  Christian  countries,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
or  church  :  — the  tenth  part  of  any  thing  ;  a  small  part. 

TIthe,  v.  a.  [i.  tithed  ;  pp.  tithing,  tithed.]  Total 
to  levy  a  tithe  of. 

Tithe,  v.  n.  To  pay  tithes.  Tusser. 

Tithe'-free,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
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riTHE'-GXTii-ER-^R,*  n.  One  who  collects  tithea.  ^sh. 

Hth'^E,  n.  One  who  tithes,  or  gathers  tithes. 

riTH'lNe,  w.  [A  tithe.  Tuaser.]  Formerly,  a  district  or  ter- 
ritorial division  of  a  hundred,  in  England,  comprising 
ten  families  or  ten  freeborn  men. 

riTi  jNO-iyiXN,  71.  The  head  officer  of  a  tithing;  a  petty 
pe» :e-officer ;  an  under  constable.  Spenser.  —  (jiTew  Eng- 
lani)  A  parisli  officer  appointed  to  preserve  order  at  pub- 
lic Worship,  and  enforce  tlie  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Laws  of  Muasachusctts. 

riTH'V-MXl',  n.  ItUftyrnaUas,  L.]  A  plant;  the  milk-thistle 
Skerwood. 

riT'lL-LATB,    V.    a.    [titillOj  1a.]   [i.  TITILLATED  J  pp.  TITII/- 

LA.Tii<a,_TiTiLL4TEu.]  To  tickle.  Pope, 

TlT-jL-LA'TlQN,  71.  [Fr. ;  titUlatiOy  h.]  Act  of  titillating  Of 
tickling  J  the  ijtate  uf  being  tickled  ;  slight  pleasure. 

TlT'|L-L^-XlVE,*  a.  Tending  to  titillate  or  tickle.  Chester- 
field,  [r.] 

TTT'LiiRK,  n,  A  species  of  fine  singing  lark.  Walton. 

TJ'TLE,  (tl'tl)  n.  \titul.  Sax.;  tituloj  It.;  tituZus,  L.]  An 
inscription  over,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  something,  serving 
as  a  name  J  a  general  head  comprising  particulars;  a 
name;  an  appellation;  specially,  an  appellation  uf  hon- 
or :  — the  first  page  of  a  book ;  —  a  claim  of  right,  or  ground 
of  sucb  claim. 

Ti'TLE,  (tl'tl)  V.    a,    [i.  TITLED  i   pp,    TITLING,  TITLED.]  To 

entitle;  to  name;  to  call.  Milton. 

Ti'TLED,*  (ti'tld)  a.  Having  a  title  of  honor.  Ed.  Reo. 

Ti'TiiE-LEAF,*  n.  Title-page.  Skak. 

Ti'TLE-Lfisa,  a.  Wanting  a  name  or  appellation.  Chaucer. 

Ti'TLE-FA^E,  n.  The  page  containing  the  title  of  a  book. 

TiT'LfPfG,*  71.  A  bird,  called  the  stone-cfiat.  Crabb. 

TIt'MoOse,  n. ;  pL  titmice.  One  of  a  family  of  perch- 
ins  birds  ;  .a  small  bird,  called  also  tomtit  and  tit. 

TtT'T^R,    V.    n.    [i.    TITTERED  j  pp.  TITTERING,    TITTERED.] 

To  laugh  with  restraint;  to  laugh  without  much  noise; 
to  giggle.  Pope. 

rix'TER,*  V,  n.  To  ride  on  each  end  of  a  balanced  plank 
or  timber :  —  a  common  sport  among  children.  Forby. 

TIt'T]?r,  71.  A  restrained  laugh.  JSTevLle. 

TIt't^r-Ing-,*  71,  Suppressed  laughter  ;  a  giggling. 

TIt'tle,  n.  A  small  particle  ;  a  point ;  a  dot ;  jut ;  iota. 

TIt'tle-tXt-tle,  n.  [formed  from  tattle  by  reduplica- 
tion.] Idle  talk;  prattle;  empty  gabble.  Pope.  [An  idle 
talker.  Tatler.l 

TiT'TLE-TXT-TLE,  V.  n.  To  prate  idly.  Shale 

TIt'ti,e-tXt-tling-,  71.  The  act  of  prating  idly.  Sidney. 

fTlT'V-BATE,  V.  n.  [titubo,  L.]  To  stumble.   Cackeram. 

tTlT-V-BA'TlQN,  71.  The  act  of  stumbling.  Bailey. 

TIt'V-LARj  (tit'yii-l^r)  a.  [titulairCj  Fr.,  from  Litulus,  L.] 
Existing  only  in  name  or  title;  nominal;  having  or  con- 
ferring only  tlie  title  ;  titulary  ;  as,  a  titular  bishop. 

TlT-V-LXR'j-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  titular.  Browne. 

TtT'V-LAR-Ly,  nd.  Nominally;  by  title  only.  Mouata^riL. 

TlT'v-L^-RV>  0.  Relating  to  a  title;  consisting  in  a  title; 
titular.  Bacon. 

TiT'v-LA-RV,  n.  One  who  has  a  title  or  right,  ^yliffe. 

TIt'-wAr-bl^r,*  71.  A  species  of  titmouse.   Sioainson. 

TIv'¥,ai.  With  speed;  tantivy  :  —  a  word  expressing  apeed^ 
from  tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunting-horn.  Drydcn. 

T6,  or  Tp,  [t6,  fV.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tu,  S. ,-  tu  or  to,  P.  F.]  prep. 
Noting  motion  towards;  opposed  to  from;  indicating  wirf, 
objectf  attention;  in  the  direction  of;  in  accordance  with; 
as  it  regards  ;  as  far  as 

r6,  or  Tq,  ad.  A  particle  employed  as  the  usual  sign  or  prefix 
of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb ;  and  it  might,  in  such 
use,  be  deemed  a  syllable  of  the  verb.  It  is  used  mi'rely 
as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  without  having  any  distinct  or 
separate  meaning;  as,  *'  He  loves  to  read."  Some  verbs 
admit  the  infinitive  mood  after  them,  without  the  sign 
to ;  as,  bid,  dare,  feel^  hear,  let,  make,  need,  see ;  as,  ^^  He 
hears  me  read." — To  and  fro,  ad.  Backward  and  for- 
ward ~~  To-day,  ad.  &L  lu  On  this  day:  —  this  day. —  To- 
vight  ad.  &L  n.  On  this  night:  —  this  night. —  7^o-morrow, 
ad,  &.  n.  On  the  morrow  :  —  the  morrow. 

Toad,  (tod^  n.  A  paddock  ;  an  animal  resembling  a  frog, 
but  less  active.  —  The  fro;^  leaps ;  the  toad  crawls.  —  The 
toad  has  been  erroneously  accounted  venomous. 

Toad'eat-^r,  (t6d'5t-er)  n.  A  vulgar  term  for  a  fawning 
parasite  ;  a  servile  sycophant.  Sir  C.  H.  WUliania. 

Toad'fjsh,  71.  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

Toad'flXx,  m.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties. 

ToAD'jSH,  (tod'jsh)  a.  Like  a  toad  ;  venomous.  Stafford, 

ToAD'L^T,*  n.  A  little  toad.  Coleridge. 

Toad'spIt,*  71.  A  frothy  excretion  on  plants.  Warourton, 

Toad'-sp6t-t:?d,*  a.  Spotted  like  a  toad.  Shak. 

Toad'stone,  (tod'ston)  7*.  (^Min.)  A  species  of  igneous  or 
basaltic  stone  ;  a  species  of  trap  or  amygdaloid. 

Toad'st66l,  71.  A  vegetable  production  ;  a  mushroom. 

Toad'Y)*  »i.  A  base  sycophant ;  a  flatterer  ;  toadeater:  —  a 
rustic  woman,  in  contempt.  Sir  fV.  Scott.  [Vulgar.] 

li^AD'v-tijM,*  71.  Mean  sycophancy.  Qa.  Rev,  [Vulgar.] 

Toast,  (tost)  v.  a.  [toste,  Fr.  ;  torreo,  tostum,  L.]  [i. 
TOASTED  ;  pp,  TOAiTiNG,  TOASTED.]  To  dry  or  licat  at  the 


fire  ;  to  scorch: — to  showbonoi  to  in  di inking;  (onaina 
when  a  health  is  drunk. 

Toast,  (tost)  v,  n.  To  give  a  toast  or  health  to  be  drunk. 

Toast,  7i.  Bread  dried  or  scorched  before  the  fire;  breai 
dried  and  put  into  liquor:  —  a  sentiment  or  health  an 
nounced  at  drinking:  —  a  lady  whose  health  is  often 
drunk. 

Toast'er,  (tost'^r)  n.  He  or  that  which  toasts ;  an  instru 
ment  for  toasting  bread. 

Toast'-MXs-ter,*  n.  One  who  gives  toasts  at  an  enter- 
tainment. QoldsmiVu 

Tq-bXc'co,  71.  [tabaeo,  Sp.]  An  American  plant ;  tlie  dried 
ienvps  of  the  plant,  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  nnd  foi 
making  anuff.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Tabaeo,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  first  found 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Tq-bXc'cq-BSx,*  n.  A  box  for  holding  tobacco.  .Addison, 

tTp-BXc'cp-NlNG,  a.  Smoking  tobacco,  Bp.  Hall. 

Tp-BXc'cp-N][3T,  71.  A  manufacturer  and  vendei  of  to- 
bacco. 

Tp-BXc'cp-PiPE,*  n.  A  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco.  Jodrelt, 

Tp-BXc'cp-PoOcH,*7u  A  pouch  for  holding  tobacco  Gold' 
smith, 

Tp-bXc'cp-StGp-per,*  71.  An  instrument  used  for  stuff- 
ing tobacco  into  a  pipe.  Parr.  [Ency. 

Tobine,*  71.    A  stout,  twilled  silk,  used  for  dresses.  1r» 

T6c'siN,  71.  [(oMtTi,  Fr.]  A  public  alarm-bell. 

T6d,  7t.  [tatte,  Ger.  1^  Svved.]  [A  bush  ;  a  thick  shrub.  Spen- 
ser.] A  certain  weight  of  wool ;  two  stone,  or  28  lbs.  av 
oiraupois.  Shak.    A  fox.  B.  Jonson. 

T6d,  v.  n.  To  weigh  ;  to  produce  a  tod.  SJiak. 

Tp-UAY',*  ad.  On  this  day.  — 71,  This  day.  Shak. 

TdD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  walk  feebly,  as  a  child  or  old  man  ;  tu 
tottle.  Pegge. 

TSu'Dy,  n.  A  species  of  palm-tree  in  the  East  Indies  ;  tlia 
juice  or  liquor  extracted  from  the  tree:  —  a  mixture  or 
spirit  and  water  sweetened  ;  grog. 

Tp-Do',  n.  Bustle;  stir;  hurry;  ado.  Todd.  [Colloquial.} 

To'DV,*  n.  A  bird,  of  the  pie  kind.  Smart. 

Toe,  (to)  7t.  One  of  the  fingers,  or  divided  extremities,  of 
the  foot ;  the  extremity  or  fore  part  of  the  foot. 

fTp-FORE',  ad.  Before.  Sha]c. 

tTp-FORE',yrfi;».  Before.  Spectator. 

|x6ft,  71.  A  grove  of  trees.  Smart.  [A  kind  of  shed.  Lo 
cal,  Eng.  Todd.]  —  {Law)  A  place  where  a  house  or  me* 
suage  has  stood.  Cowcl, 

To'Fys,  71.  See  Tophus. 

T6'G4,*n,  [L.]  The  outer  garment  of  the  Romans,  worn 
by  men  .*  —  the  characteristic  garment  of  the  Romans,  as 
■pallium  was  of  the  Greeks.  Hamilton, 

To'ga-ted,  a.  [togatua,  L.]  Wearing  a  toga  or  gown; 
toged.  Sir  M.  Sandys.  [gated.  Sliak, 

To'j&ed,  a.  [togatua,  L.]  Gowned ;  dressed  in  a  gown  ;  to- 

Tp-&£th'er,  ad.  In  company  ;  not  apart;  in  union  ;  at  or 
in  the  same  time  ;  simultaneously  ;  without  intermission; 
in  concert;  in  continuity. 

ToG'fiEL,*  (tog'gl)  n.  (JVflue.)  A  sort  of  wooden  pm,  t»> 
pering  towards  both  ends  :  —  a  kind  of  button.  Crabb, 

Tog'ser-v,*  71.  Trumpery  ;  clothes.  Q,u.  Rev.  [Vulgar.] 

TolL,  V.  7k  [i  TOILED  ;;;;).  ToiLino,  TOILED.]  Tolabor;t* 
work  ;  to  be  industrious. 

tTbiL,  V.  a.  To  labor;  to  work  at.  Miltoju 

Toiii,  71.  Labor;  work  ;  drudgery;  fatigue.  —  [toiles,  fr  ; 
tela,  L.]   A  net;  a  snare. 

ToiL':iER,  71.  One  who  toils  ;  a  laborer.  Sherwood. 

Toi'LET,  71.  [toilette,  Fr.]  A  dressing-table  ;  act  of  dressing 

ToT[l.'FOii,  a.  Laborious;  wearisome;  toilsome.  Smollett, 

Tol-Lj-NETTE' ,*  n.  A  stuff  made  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
silk,  used  for  waistcoats.  JV.  Ency. 

To!l'l?ss,*  a.  Free  from  toil.  MUlman, 

TolL'spME,  (tBiKsLtm)  a.  Laborious;  weary,  Milton. 

Totli'spME-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  toilsome  manner.  Bp.  HaU, 

TolL'spME-Nfess,  71.  Wearisomenesa  ;  laboriousness. 

To:(§E,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  fathom,  equal  to  6  French  feet , 
—  equal  to  (;.394  English  feet.  Brande. 

Tq-ka  f',  (tg-ka')  n.  A  kind  of  rich  and  highly-prized  wine, 
innde  at  Tokay,  in  Hungary. 

To'ken,  (t^'kn)  71.  A  sIku  ;  a  mark  ;  a  note  ;  an  indication- 
a  symptom  ;  a  memorial  of  friendship  ,  an  evidence  of  re- 
membrance : —  a  piece  of  money  current  by  sufierance^ 
not  coined  by  authority. 

■fTo'KEN,  (to'kn)  7).  a.  To  make  known.  Shak. 

To'KENED,  (to'knd)  a.  Having  marks  or  spots.  Sliak. 

To'KEH-LiiSS,*  (to'kn-Ies)  a.  Without  any  token.  Byrom. 

Told,  i.  &  p.  from  TeU.  Mentioned.    See  Tell. 

TOLE,  V.  a.  [i.  TOLED  ;  pp.  toling,  toled.]  To  draw;  toal 
lure  by  something.  Milton.   See  Tolu 

Tp  le'do,  71.  A  sword  of  metal  tempered,  or  like  one  tem- 
pered, at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  B.  Jonson. 

Tol'er-a-ble,  a,  [Fr. ;  tolerabilia,  L.]  That  may  be  toler- 
ated, endured,  or  supported  ;  endurable  ;  supportable ;  act 
excellent ;  passable. 

T6l'er-^-ble-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  tolerable. 

T6L'ER-A^-Bl.y,  ad.  In  a  tolerable  manner  ;  passably. 
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rOL'ER-ANCE  n.  [Fr.]  Power  of  enduring;  act  of  endur- 
ing ,  endurance;  toletation  ;  indulj^'ence. 

r6L']?R-ANT,  a.  [toleraiis,  L,]  Dieposed  to  tolerate;  indaU 
gent ;  forbearing. 

foL'^R-ATE,  V.  a,  [toleroj  L. ;  tolerer^  Fr.]  [i.  tolerated  ; 
pp.  TOLERATING,  TOLBRATiiD.]  Tu  allow  SO  as  Hot  to  hin- 
der; to  suffer  ;  to  permit ;  to  admit. 

fSli-JEiR-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  tolerating  ;  allowance  given  to 
that  which  is  not  approved  ;  impunity  and  safety  granted 
tu  dissenters  from  the  established  religion  or  church. 
—  Toleration  act,{LaiD)  An  act  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  of  England,  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.  Crabb. 

Toll,  (tol)  n.  A  duty  or  tax  imposed  on  ,ravellers  or  goods 
passing  along  public  roads,  over  bridgei,  &c.,  or  for  enter- 
ing a  market,  fair,  &;c. ;  an  excise  ;  a  tax: — a  portion  of 
grain  taken  by  the  miller  to  pay  for  grinding :  —  the  sound 
made  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

TdliL,  V.   7U    [i.  TOLLED  ;    pp.  TOLLINO,  TOLLED.]    To   pay  toll 

or  a  tax.  Shak.  To  take  toll  or  a  tax.  Tusser.  To  sound 
as  a  sinp  i  hell.  Shak. 

Toll,  v.  a.  I'o  cause  to  sound  slowly,  as  a  bell ;  to  call  by 
sound  i  to  notify  by  sound  ; — to  take  toll  of;  to  collect. 
Shak.  To  allure.  See  Tole.  —  [(Law)  (t51)  To  take  away  ; 
to  vacate  ;  to  annul.  jSyliffe.] 

1oll'^-bl£,*  o.  That  may  be  tolled  ;  liable  to  pay  toll. 
fVhisJiaw. 

ToLL'^i^JE,*  n.  Toll ;  payment  of  toll.  Drayton. 

ToLL'-B AR,*  n.  (Sco(Za?i£i)  A  turnpike.  Jamieson. 

Toll'booth,  71.  A  custom-house ;  an  exchange.  Bp.  HaU, 
A  prison,  particularly  the  prison  of  Edinburgh. 

T5ll'b56th,  v.  a.  To  imprison  in  a  toUbooth.  Bp.  Corbett. 

ToLL'-BRlD<^E,*n.  Abridge  for  passing  which  toll  is  paid. 
Smart,  [  Crabb. 

ToLL'-coRN,*  n.  (Law)  Corn  taken  for  grinding  at  a  mill. 

Toll'-dIsh,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  toll  is  taken. 

TOLL'JER,  n.  One  who  tolls  a  bell ;  one  who  takes  toll. 

Toll'-gate,*  71.  A  place  where  toll  is  paid.  Johnson. 

Toll'-gXth-er-er,  n.  The  officer  who  takes  toll. 

T6ll'-h6p,*  71.  (Law)  A  dish  to  take  toll  in ;  toll-dish. 
Orabb. 

Toll'-hoOse,*  71.  A  house  where  toll  is  paid.  HalL 

roLL'MXN,*  71.;  pi.  toll'm£k.  One  who  collects  toll. 
Cowper. 

I'dL'MEN,*  n,  A  sort  of  large  stone,  with  passages  appar- 
ently hollowed  through  it.  Such  stones  are  found  in 
Cornwall  and  in  Brittany,  and  are  supposed  to  he  Druid- 
ical  remains  ;  called  also  dolmen.  Borlase. 

fTOL'^EY,  (toKze)  n.  An  exchange  ;  a  tollbooth.  Bailey. 

rp-LC',*  n.  A  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  from  the 
stem  of  a  South-American  tree.  It  is  composed  of  resin, 
oil,  and  benzoic  acid.  Ure. 

fT6L-v-TA'TigN,  71.  [tolutLmy  L.]  Act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 
Browne. 

To-r6'-TREii,*  n.  A  tree  which  yields  a  balsam.  Crabb. 

T5m'^-hXwk,*  n.  An  Indian  weapon,  formed  of  a  stone, 
with  an  edge,  and  a  handle;  an  Indian,  iron  hatchet. 
Marshall, 

T<?-MA.'TO,*  71.  [tomatej  Sp.  ^  Fr.]  pt.  T0-ma't6e§.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  and  its  fruit,  called  also  the  looe-apple: — solanum 
lycopersicum.  Hamilton. 

Tomb,  (tom)  n.  \tombej  tombeauy  Fr. ;  tumba,  low  L.]  A  mon- 
ument enclosing  the  dead,  or  erected  over  a  grave ,  a  sep- 
ulchre ;  a  grave. 

Tomb,  (t8m)  v.  a.  To  bury ;  to  entomb.  May.  Byron,  [r.] 

T'Sm'bXc,*  71.  (Min.)  An  alloy  of  copper  ami  zinc,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  brass  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  Brande. 

TOmb'less,  (t6m'les)  a.  Wanting  a  tomb  or  monument. 

TdMB'NOR-RV,*  71.' A  bird  found  in  Shetland.  Ency. 

I  ftM'BO?,  n.  [Tom^  a  diminutive  of  Thomas^  and  boy.]  [f  A 
mean  fellow.  Shak.]   A  romping,  boyish  girl ;  a  roinp. 

roMB'STONE,  Ct6m'ston)  71.  A  stone  laid  over  the  dead  ;  a 
stone  placed  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Prior. 

T6m'cXt,*  71.  A  full-grown  male  cat.  Booth. 

T6m'c6d,*  7t.  A  species  of  salt-water  fish.  Storer. 

Tome,  71.  [Fr. ;  rrffios,  Gr.]  A  volume  ;  a  book.  Hooker. 

Tome'IjETj*  11.  A  small  tome  or  volume.  Qii.  Reo. 

To-M^N-TOSE',*  a.  [tometttumf  L.J  Covered  with  short,  in- 
terwoven hairs.  Brav.de. 

T6m'fo6l,*  n.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.   W.  Carr, 

T6m'f66l-?-R¥,*  7t.  Absurd  or  ludicrous  folly.  D.  O^Conr- 
neli.  [Colloquial  and  low.] 

To'MJN,*  71.  A  weight  of  twelve  grains,  with  jewellers, 
Whishaw. 

T6m'-n6d-D¥,*  n.  A  bird  ;  the  puffin,  or  northern  duck 
or  auk  ;  called  also  tombnorry.  Booth, 

Tq-mGr'RQW,*  71.  The  day  subsequent  to  the  present  day. 
Cowper. 

Tp-MoR'Rpw,*  ad.  On  the  next  day  coming.  Exodus. 

T6M'P|-pN,*  71.  A  stopper  of  a  cannon  ;  a  tamkin:  — an 
iron  bottom  to  which  grape  shot  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

T6M'-PPK-]pR,*  n.  A  bugbear  to  frighten  children.  Forby, 

TOm'rTg,  71.  A  rude,  wild  girl  ;  att)mboy.  Dennis. 

T6m't1t  n.  A  titmouse  ;  a  small  bird.  Spectator. 


T5m't6m,*  71.  A  sort  of  drum  used  in  India,   Maekint*>sh. 
TON,  (tun)  n.   {tonne,   Fr,]   The  weight  ot   20  hundred 
gross ;  20  cwt.,  or  2240  lbs. ;  in  some  places,  2000  \\}o. 

—  a  liquid  measure,  &c.    See  Tun. 

T'Djv,  71.  [Fr.]  The  prevailing  fashion  ;  high  mode.  Todd. 

Tqn-dS'NOj*  n.  fit,]  (Arch.)  An  astragal.  Brande. 

Tone,  n.  [ton^  Fr. ;  tonus,  L.]  Tension  ;  elasticity  ;  powei 
of  extension  or  contraction  :  —  note ;  sound ;  accent ;  sound 
of  the  voice  :  — an  affected  sound  of  the  voice  ;  a  whino.  — 
(Mas.)  A  property  of  sound  which  brings  it  under  the  re 
latlon  of  grave  or  acute.  —  (Painting)  The  prevailing  hue 
or  degree  of  harmony  in  the  coloring  of  a  picture. 

Tone,  v,  a.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone.  South. 

Toned,  (tond)  a.  Having  tone  :  —  used  in  compositicn  :  nn 
high-toued. 

Tone'less,*  a.  Having  no  tone.  Kenrick. 

T6no,  and  T5ng,  tu  See  Tomgub,  and  Tohgs. 

T6ng§,  n.  pi.  A  metal  instrument,  with  two  limbs,  for  lak 
ing  up  what  cannot  be  bandied,  as  coals  in  the  fire. 

T6ngue,  ftung)  n.  The  instrument  of  speech  in  human 
beings ;  the  corresponding  organ  in  animals :  —  fluency  o( 
words;  a  language;  speech;  dialect;  idiom.: — a  nation, 
as  distinguished  by  their  language: — something  resem- 
bling a  tongue  in  form,  situation,  or  use ;  a  clasp  of  a 
buckle: — a  point;  a  projection;  a  promontory:  —  a  l>ay. 

—  To  hold  the  tongue^  to  be  silent. 
T6NGUE,(tung)w.a.  [i.T0iTGUED;j)p. tonouiwg,tonoubd  J 

To  chide  ,  to  scold.  Shak. 

TONGUE,  (tung)  V.  n.  To  talk  ;  to  prate.  Shak. 

TdNGUED,  (tungd)  a.  Having  a  tongue.  Donne.  —  Used  ip 
composition  ;  as,  douh\e-tongued. 

TSngue'-doOgh-TV,*  (tang°dBu-te)  a.  Valiant  in  worn  ; 
boastful.  Milton. 

T5ngue'-grXft-ing,*7i.  A  mode  of  grafting.  P.  Cyc. 

TOngue'less,  (tiing'les)  a.  Wanting  a  tongue;  speech- 
less. [fUnnamed  ;  not  spoken  of.  Shak.] 

T6ngue'pXDj  (tung'pad)  n.  A  great  talker.  Taller, 

TOngue'-shaped,*  (tung'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  tongue 
London.  [  Qoodman. 

Tongue'tTe,  (tang'ti)  v.  a.  To  render  unable  to  speak. 

t6ngue'tied,  (tung'tid)  a.  Having  an  impediment  of 
speech  ;  unable  to  speak  freely.  Shak. 

T6n'!C,  n.  (Med.)  A  tonic  medicine,  or  one  that  strengthens 
the  tone,  or  muscular  action,  —  (Mus.)  The  key-note. 

TSn'ic,        )  a.  [tonique,  Fr. ;  reiVo',  Gr.]    Producing  ten- 

T6n'|-c AL,  \  sion  ;  giving  strength  ;  being  extended ;  be- 
ing elastic,  Browne.  Relating  to  tones.  Mason. 

TQ-Nl(g'!-TV,*  71.  (Med.)  The  faculty  that  determines  the 
general  tone  of  the  solids.  Dung-lisoiu 

Tg-NIGHT',*  (t9-nitO  ad:  On  this  night.  Spectator.  See  To. 

T6N'K^-BEAN,*7i.  Properly  Toiiquin-bean  ;  a  seed  used  fui 
perfuming  snuff,  and  for  preserving  clothes  from  moths. 
W.  Ency. 

T6n'na(?e,  (tun'gij)  n.  The  number  of  tons  ;  the  weight  of 
goods  in  a  vessel ;  the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 
carry ;  —  duty  or  custom  paid  on  goods  by  tlie  ton  ;  a  cus- 
tom or  impost  due  for  merchandise  brought  or  carried  in 
tons,  from  or  to  other  countries,  after  a  certain  rate  for 
every  ton.  Cowel. 

To'novs,*  a.    Full  of  tone  or  sound  ;  sonorous.  Kenrick. 

ToN-QU  J-NE^E',*  n,  sing.  Sc  pU  A  native  or  natives  of  Ton 
quin.  Ency. 

T6n'sil,  V,  [tonsille,  Fr. ;  tonsiUa,  L.]  (Anat.)  A  gland 
about  a  half  an  inch  in  length,  suboval,  or  shaped  like  an 
almond.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  fauces,  at  the  basis  of  the  tongue. 

T6n'S|LE,  a.  [Umsilis,  h.]  That  may  be  clipped.  Mason 

T6n-sil-li'T|s,*  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
Brande. 

T6lV^SQjt,*  n,  [L.]  A  barber.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

T6n'svre,  (tSn'shur)  n.  [Fr. ;  tonsura,  L.]  Act  of  shaving 
act  of  clipping  the  hair  ;  state  of  being  shorn.  Addison.  A 
name  given  to  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  riergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  formed  by  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  the  hair  from  the  head. 

T6n-tine',  [tpn-ten',  £.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.^  t^n-ten' or  tpu 
tin',  F.]  n.  A  loan  raised  on  life  annuities  with  the  ben 
efit  of  survivorships,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Tonti^ 
an  Italian, 

T5N-TINE','*'  a.  Relating  to  a  tontine ;  built  by  subscription 
Sir  W.  Scott, 

To'ny,  n.  A  simpleton.  Dryden.  [A  ludicrous  word.j 

Tod,  ad.  Noting  excess  ;  over  and  above ;  overmuch ;  moro 
than  enough  ;  likewise  ;  also. 

Took,  (tOk)  [tftk,  S.  P.  J.  Sm,  Wb. ;  l8k,  W.  E.  F.  K.]  u 
from  Talce.   See  Take. 

Tool,  ju  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation  ;  an  impte 
inent :  —  a  hireling  ;  one  whom  another  uses  as  his  tool. 

T66l'-mak-JNG,*  a.  Making  tools  or  instruments,  Frank- 
■  tin. 

T66m,  a.  [fErapty.  Wicliff'e,]^v.  a.  To  empty  Brockett,  [N 
of  England.] 

T66n'-Wopd,*  (-wGd)  n.  A  species  of  wood  (of  the  eedr* 
!a  too7ia)  much  used,  in  India,  for  making  furniture  an4 
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cabinet  work  ;  sometimes  called  Indian  mahogany  and  /n- 
dian  cedar    P.  Cyc. 

r66T,  V.  n.  \i.  TOOTED  ;  pp.  TOOTING,  TcoTBD.]  [fTo  pry  ;  to 
peep  ;  to  Bearch  narrowly  and  slyly  ;  to  look  about,  ^bp. 
Cranmer.  To  stand  out  or  be  prominent.  Howell.]  To 
sound  ;  to  make  a  noise.  Bp.  Hall. 

r66T,  V.  a.  To  sound,  as  a  flute  or  horn.  W.  Browne. 

r66T,*7i.  A  blast;  a  note  or  sound  blown  on  a  horn;  a 
noise.  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

r66T']?R,  71.  One  who  toots  or  plays  on  a  horn.  B.  Jonsoiu 

TfidTH,  n.i  p/.  TEETH.  One  of  the  little  bones  of  the  jaw; 
a  bony  substance  growing  in  the  jaw  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal, used  in  masticating  food:  —  taste;  palate: — any 
thing  resembling  a  tooth  ;  a  tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any 
multifidous  instrument :  — the  prominent  part  of  wheels, 
by  which  they  catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of  other  bod- 
ies. —  Tooth  and  nail,  with  the  greatest  effort ;  witli  every 
means  of  attack  or  defence.  —  To  the  teetk^  in  open  oppo- 
sition.—  To  cast  in  the  teethy  to  insult  openly. —  In  spite 
of  Vie  teetltj  notwithstanding  any  threats,  such  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  showing  teeth. —  To  show  the  teet/t,to  threaten. 

TodTH,  V.  a.  [i.  TOOTHED  ;  pp.  toothing,  toothed.]  To 
furnish  with  leeth  ;  to  indent ;  to  lock  in  each  other. 

ToOtr'ajEHE,  (tSth'ak)  n.  Pain  in  the  teeth  ;  odontalgia. 

TddTH'BROsH,*  71.  A  brush  for  the  teeth.  Booth. 

T66th'-drAw-:er,  n.  One  who  extracts  teeth. 

1'66th'-drAw-ing,*  71.  The  extraction  of  teeth.  Cutler. 

r66THED,  (tdtht)  a.  Having  teeth  ;  sharp.  Shak. 

TddTH'fiD^E,*  n.  A  setting  the  teeth  on  edge.  Smart. 

iiT6oth'f0i<,  o.  Toothsome  ;  palatable.  Massinger. 

T66th'l?ss,  a.  Wanting  teeth  ;  deprived  of  teeth. 

T66th'lEt-ted,*  a.  (Bot.)  Denticulate.  Smart. 

TdoTH'PlcK,  (  n.  An  instrument  for  picking  and  clean- 
To  6th' pIck-er,  i     ing  the  teeth. 

Tooth'shEll,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  shell.  Pennant. 

rOoTH'SQME,  (tSth'sym)  a.  Palatable;  pleasing  to  the 
taste.  Carew. 

TooTH'SQME-Nfiss,  n.  Pleasantness  to  the  taste.  Johnson. 

TooTH'woRT,  (toth'wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  dentaria. 

TooTH'v,  a.  Toothed  ;  having  teeth.  Croxall.  [r.] 

T6p,  71,  The  highest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  highest  point ; 
.  pinnacle :  —  the  surface :  —  highest  place  or  station ;  utmost 
degree  ;  the  highest  rank  :  —  crown  of  the  head;  the  hair 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  forelock  :  —  the  head  of  a 
plant:  —  a  toy  or  plaything  which  hoys  make  to  spin  oa 
its  point. 

T6p,*  a.  Being  on  the  top  or  summit;  highest.  Prior. 

T6p,  v.  71.  [t.  TOPPED ;  pp.  topping,  topped.]  To  rise 
aluft ;  to  predominate  ;  to  excel.  Dryden. 

'J'ftp.u.  a.  To  cover  or  place  on  the  top  ;  to  rise  to  the  top 
of;  to  tip  ;  to  rise  above  :  —  to  surpass  ;  to  excel :  —  to  crop. 

To'pXrjCh,  (to'park)  71.  [toparque^  Fr. ;  rd-Kng  and  dpxfi-, 
Gr.]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a  toparchy.  Browne, 

T6p'XR-£;Hy,  71.  [toparchie,Yr.]  (Antiquity)  A  small  state 
or  lordship,  comprising  only  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  toparch ;  command  in  a  small  district. 
Herbert. 

T6p'-AR-M9R,*  71.  CJ^aut.)  A  sort  of  railing.  Crabb. 

To'pAz,  Ti.  [tapaze,  Fr. ;  topazius^  low  L.]  (^Min.)  A  crystal- 
lized mineral  or  precious  stone,  of  a  yellow  or  wine 
color,  harder  than  quartz;  a  gem. 

Tp-pAz'p-LlTE,*  7L  (^Min.)  A  sort  of  garnet,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low color.  Brande. 

T6p'-Bl6ck,*  n.  (JVaut)  A  large  iron-bound  block,  used 
in  swaymg  up  and  loweringdown  the  top-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'-BRiM,*  71.  (JVawf.)  The  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
foot  of  a  top-sail.  Mar,  DUt, 

T5p'-Chain,*  71.  (JVaui.)  A  chain  used  in  action,  by  which 
the  lower  yard  is  hung,  in  case  of  the  slings  being  shot 
away.  Brande. 

T6p'-Ct.6TH,*  71,  (JVflMf.)  A  large  piece  of  canvas  to  cover 
the  hammocks.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'-DrEss-ing,*  n.  Manure  laid  upon  land  without 
being  ploughed  in.  Farm.  Eney. 

Tope,  v.  n.  [topffj  Ger. ;  toppen^  D. ;  toper,  Fr.]  To  drink 
hard  or  to  excess  ;  to  tipple.  Dryden. 

To'per.  71.  An  intemperate  drinker  ;  adrunkard;  a  tippler. 

I'oP'fOl,  a.  Full  to  the  top  ;  full  to  the  brim.  Shak. 

T6p'gAl-lant,  ot-T6p'gAl-lant-Sail,71.  (JiTauU)  The 
sail  which  is  above  the  top-mast. 

TGph,  (t6f )  n.  [tophus,  h.]  A  sort  of  stone.   See  Tophus. 

Tp-PHA'cEoys,  (t9-fa'shys)  o.  Itopiiusj  L.]  Gritty ;  stony. 
.^rbtithnot, 

TOp'-hEav-y,  (t5p'h6v-^)  fl.  Too  heavy  at  the  top ;  having 
the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the  lower. 

To'phj^t,  (tS'fgt)  n.  [n&n»  Heb.,  hell.]  A  polluted,  unclean 
place,  near  Jerusalem,  where  dead  carcasses  and  filth  were 
thrown,  and  a  fire  kept  burning  to  consume  them:  — 
hence  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  hell. 

ro'PHVS,  C-fys)  71.  [L.]  (Min.)  A  porous  deposit  of  calcare- 
ous matter  from  water.  —  (Med.)  A  soft  tumor  upon  a  bone. 

fGP'j-^-RV)  «•  [topiariuSf  L.]  Shaped  by  cutting  or  clip- 
ping,* as  trees.  Sutler,  [a.] 


T5p'ic,  n.  [topigue,  Fr  ;  tStto?,  Gr.]  A  principle  of  persua- 
sion. fVilkins.  A  general  head;  a  subject  of  discourse 
or  argument;  theme;  something  to  which  other  thingi 
are  referred.  —  (Jl/ed.)  Anything  applied  externally  to  a 
particular  part.  Dunglison. 

Top'j-CAL,  a.  [rrfTTOf.]  Relating  to  some  place  or  topic  ^ 
local  ;  applied  medicmally  to  a  particular  part. 

T6p'I-CAL-Ly,  od.  With  application  to  some  particulai 
part. 

T6p'kn6t,  (tSp'nSt)  n.  A  knot  worn  by  women  on  thfl 
top  of  the  head. 

TGp'-LAn-T]?rn,*  71.  (J^aut.)  A  lantern  placed  In  tb« 
after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship.  Crabb. 

T6p'l?ss,  a.  Having  no  top.  [Supreme.  Shak."} 

T6p'm^n,  71.  ,■  pi.  TOPMEN.  The  sawyer  at  the  top.  Moron. 

T6v'jaksT,*  n.  (JVau^)  A  mast  raised  at  the  bead  or  to|i 
of  the  lower  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOp'most,  a.  Uppermost ;  highest.  Dryden, 

To-p6&'ra-pher,  71.  \T6nos  and  y/)a0aj.]  One  who  U 
versed  in  topography. 

T6p-p-grAph'ic,  a.  Relating  to  topography ;  describ- 

T6p-p-GRXPH'i-cAL,  \     ing  particular  places. 

T6p-o-grAph'J-cal-L¥,*  ad-  In  a  topographical  manner 
Fuller. 

Tp-p6G'RA-PHtST,*  n.  One  versed  in  topography;  a  u»- 
pographer.  Jodrell. 

Tp-pS&'RA-pny,  71.  [topographie,  Fr. ;  T6it(}s  and  ypatpiOf 
Gr.]  The  description  of  a  city,  town,  or  place ;  the  art 
or  science  of  describing  cities,  towns,  and  places. 

T6p'p)NO,  a.  Fine ;  noble ;  gallant.  Tatler.  [Low.] 

TSp'ping,*  71,  A  branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Totter. 

Top'pJng-LIft,*  71.  (JV^aut.)  A  rope  for  raising  the  end  of 
a  yard  or  boom.  Brande. 

T6p'ping-lv,  0(^.  Splendidly;  nobly.  [A  low  word.] 

tT5p'piKG-Ly,  a.  Fine  ;  gay  ;  gallant ;  showy.   Tasser. 

T6p'ple,  (tflp'pl)  ».  71.  [».  toppled  ;  pp.  toppling, 
toppled.]  To  fall  forward ;  to  tumble  down ;  to  totti« 
Shak. 

TSp'plEj  V,  a.  To  throw  down.  Shak. 

T6p'-PRb0l>,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree.  Shak. 

Tdp^SAiL,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  sail  extended  across  the  top- 
mast. Mar,  Diet. 

Tdp'SHAPED,*  (tSp'shapt)  a.  i^Bot,)  Shaped  like  a  top. 
Sinj-rU 

T6ps'man,*  71.  The  chief  or  head  drover  in  driving  cattle. 

P.  Cyc. 
TOp'sv-TtJR'vy,  ad.  With  the  bottom  upwards.  Spenser. 
T5p'-TAc'kle,*  f-ta'kl)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  large  tackle  attached 

to  the  lower  end  of  the  top-mast,  to  the  top-rope,  and 

to  the  deck,  in  order  to  facilitate  hoisting  the  top-mast. 

Mar.  Diet. 
TOQUEj  (tok)  71.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress  foi 

women  :  —  an  old  word  found  inCotgrave,  lately  revived 

in  England.  Todd. 
Toque T,*  (to-ka.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bonnet.  Boiste. 
Tor,  71.  A  tower  ;  a  turret.  Ray.   A  high  pointed  rock  at 

hill.  Cotton.  [R.] 
Torch,  ti.  [torche,  Fr. ;  torcia.  It. ;  intortium,  low  L.]  Alarge 

wax  candle  or  blazing  substance  carried  in  the  oand    m 

flambeau. 
Torch'beAr-er,  71,  One  who  carries  a  torch. 
tToRCH'^R,  71.  One  that  gives  light.  Shale 
ToRCH'LlGHT,  (tiirch'llt)  71.  The  light  of  a  torch. 
ToRCH'Tiils-TLE,*  (-this-sl)  7u  A  plant;   a   specieii  nf 

cactus.   Crabb. 
ToRCH'woRT,  (tiJrch'wUrt)  71.  A  plant.  More, 
Tore,  i.  from  Tear.  See  Tear. 
Tore,   71.  The  dead    grass    in  winter;  fog.  Mortimer,  A 

moulding.    See  Tori's, 
Tp-REU-MA-TOG'R/L-PHy,*  71.  [T6pevtia  and   ypd<po},]    A 

description  of  ancient  sculpture  and  bass-relief;  the  ait 

of  sculpture  ;  toreumatology.  Rowbotham^ 
To-REiJ-MA-T6L'p-<?y,*  iu     [rSpevfia   and    A<I>n?.]     The 

science  or  art  of  sculpture,  or  a  description  of  ancient 

and  modern  sculpture  and  bass-relief.  Brande. 
Tp-REU'TIC,*  o.    {ScuXpture)    Applied    to  such  objects  aa 

are  executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  or  polish  ;  —  and 

to  all  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  &c.  Braiide. 
TpR-mEnt',  tJ.  a.  \tourmenter,  Fr. ;  tormctiiare.  It.]  [i.  tom 

HENTED  ;   pp.  TORMENTING,  TORMENTED.]  To  pUt  tO  palu  ; 

to  harass  with  anguish  ;  to  excruciate  ;   to  torture  ;  to 

tease  ;  to  vex.  [To  agitate.  Milton."] 
Tor'm^nTj  71.    [tonrmenty  Fr.]    That    which  torments; 

pain  ;     misery ;    anguish  ;    penal    anguish  ;    torture.  — 

[tormentumy  L,    An    ancient    engine    of    war   to    cast 

stones.  Sir  T.  EJ.ynt.'] 
Tpr-mEnt'er,  71.  One  who  torments  ;  a  tormentor. 
Tor'men-tIl,  [t(ir'm?n-til,  S.  P.  K.  Sin.  Wb. ;  t9r-men't|i 

fV.']  71.  [tormentillejFr. ;  tormentiUaj  L.]  A  medicinal  plant 

and  root,  used  as  an  astringent;  septfoil. 
TpR-iviENT'jNG,*p.  a.  Inflicting  torment ;  vexing. 
TpR-MENT'jHO-Ly,*  ad.  With  torment.  Oascoigna 
TpR-MEwT'pR,  71.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 
Tpr-mEn'tri^ss,*  71.  A  female  who  torments.  HoUmA. 
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rORX,  p.  from  Tear.  See  Tear. 

f  pit  na'dq,  n.  [Sp.]  pi.  TORNADOES.  Violent  wliirling  gust 
of  wind  or  hurricane,  commonly  attended  with  a  tliunder- 
fitorm;  a  violent  whirlwind. 

Ip-ROSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Uneven;  elevated  and  depressed. 
houdon, 

l9B-Pii'DO,n.  \1,.']  pi.  TORPEDOES.  An  electrical  fish ; 
a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  which  have  an  electrifying 
or  benumbing  power  to  the  touch  :  —  a  machine  invented 
by  Robert  Fulton,  designed  to  blow  up  shipn. 

I'jR'PENT,  a.    FtorpeTis,  L.l    Benumbed;  mot 
active  ;  torpid.'  More,  [R.] 

r(;)R-p£s'C¥NT,  a.  [torpesctns,  L.]  Becoming  torpid. 
Shenntune. 

foR'PiD,  a.  [torpidusj  L.]  Having  lost  sensibility  and  mo- 
tion ;  nu  rab ;  beuumlted  ;  motionless ;  sluggish  ;  not  active. 

rpR-PlD'j-TY,  11.  State  of  being  torpid  ;  torpor  ;  torpidness. 

roR'p|D-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  torpid.  Hale. 

ToR'Pi-FYf*  V.  a.  [i.  TOHPiriED;  pp.  torpifyiwg,  tohpi- 
t'lED.]  To  make  torpid  ;  to  benumb,  Ed.  Reo. 

ToR'pj-TUDE,  n.  State  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity.  Derham. 

Tor'  p'OR^n.  [L.]  Diilness  ;  numbness;  torpidity;  ina- 
bility to  move  ;  dulness  of  sensation.  Bacon. 

ToMCiUEi*  (tork)  7z.  [Fr.]  A  bandage  for  the  head.  Omt. 
Mag. 

T6r-RE-fXc'tipn,  n.  [Fr. ;  torrefacio,  L.]  Act  of  drying 
by  fire.  Bp,  Hall. 

r6R'RJE-FY,  V.  a.  {torr^fier,  Fr. ;  torrefacio^.^  \i,  torbe- 
FiED  ;  pp.  TORREFriNG,  TORREFIED.]  To  dry  by  the 
fire.  Browne. 

r6R'R:^NT,  n.  [Fr. ;  torrens,  L.]  A  sudden  rapid  stream 
of  water  raised  by  showers ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  ; 
a  strong  current. 

T6r'r:^nt,  a.  \torren3t  L.]  Rolling  or  rushing  as  a  current. 
Milton.. 

T5a-R!-cEL'Lj-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Torricelii,  and  applied 
to  a  barometer  invented  by  him.  Brande. 

T6r'rjd,  a.  [ton-idc,  Fr. ;  torriduSf  L-]  Parched;  dried 
with  heat;  burning;  violently  hot. —  Torrid  zone,  the 
region  of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics  of  Can- 
cer and  Capricorn.  It  extends  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
to  the  distance  of  about  23^  degrees. 

tS^^Td^nS;*  \  «•  state  of  being  torrid.  ScotL 

ToR'RpCK,*  n,  A  bird  of  the  gull  kind.  Hill. 

Torse,  (tbrs)  n.  (Her.)  A  wreath;  a  twist. 

Tor's?l,  71.  [torse,  Fr.]  (.^rcA.)  Any  thing  in  a  twisted 
form.  Maxon. 

ToR'slpN,  (tBr'shyn)  ».  [forsio,  L.]  Act  of  twisting  ;  state 
of  being  twisted.  —  (Meek.)  The  twisting  or  wrenching  of 
a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force. 

ToRSK,*  n.  A  fish  of  the  cod  tribe.  Pennant. 

Tor' so,*  n.;  pi.  t'or'so^.  [It.]  (Sculpture)  The  trunk  of 
a  statue  deprived  of  the  head  and  limbs.  Brande. 

Tort,  n.  [Fr. ;  tortum,  low  L.]  [fMischief ;  injury  ;  ca- 
lamity. Spenser.}  — (Law)  Wrong  ;  injury  ;  injustice. 
Btackstojie. 

Tort,*  a.  Stretched,  as  a  rope  ;  taught.  Scoff. 

ITor'tile,  (tbr'tjl)  a.  [tortilis,  L.]  Twisted;  wreathed; 
wrinkled.  Bailey. 

TpR-TlL'i-TV,*  n.  The  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 
Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

ToR'Tipw,  (tbr'shyn)7i.  [tortus,!,.]  Torment;  pain.  Ba- 
con. See  Torsion. 

ToR'Tloys,  (tbr'shys)  a.  Injurious;  doing  wrong.  Spen- 
ser, [r.] 

ToR'Tloys-LV,*  ad.  Injuriously.  Lord  Thurlow.  [R.J 

Tor'T|ve,  (tBr'tjv)  a.  [tortus,  L.]  Twisted;  wreathed, 
Shak.  [r.] 

T6rt'n:e:ss,*  tu  Tension  of  a  rope  when  stretched.  Scott. 

QTor'toise,  (tar'tiz  or  tbr'tjs)  [tbr'tjz,  FV.  P.  Jo.  Sm. ;  tbr'- 
tjs,  S.  J  F.  K.]  n.  [tortue^  Fr.]  An  animal  covered  with 
a  tard  shell,  of  the  genus  testudo,  and  resembling  the 
turtle  — A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers  used  to 
throw  their  troops  by  bending  down  and  holding  their 
bucklers  above  their  heads,  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them-   Dryden. 

gToR'TOiSE-SHELL,*  n.  The  shell  of  the  tortoise,  or  rather 
the  brown  and  yellow  scales  or  horny  substance  of  the 
tortbise  that  inhabits  the  tropical  seas.  Ure, 

Tor'trIx,*  71.  A  species  of  serpent.  Roget. 

TOET-V-OSE',*  a.  Twisted.  Loudon. 

ToRT-U-6s'j-TV,  1.  State  of  being  tortuous.  Browne. 

T5aT'V-o09,  (tbrt'yLi-Qs)  a.  [tortueux,  Fr.,  from  tortuosua, 
tortus,  L.]  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding.  Milton, 
Crooked  ;  perverse.  Lodge. 

ToRT'v-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  tortuous  manner.  Southey. 

ToRT'V-oOs-Nfiss,*  7J.  The  state  of  being  wreathed.  Scott, 

Tort'v-RA-ble,*  fl.  Capable  of  being  tortured.  Scott. 

Tort'vre,  (tbrt'j'ur)  71.  [Fr. ;  tor£a.ro,  L.]  Torments  judi- 
cially inflicted  ;  pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  or 
confession    extorted  ;    pain  ;    anguish  ;    pang  ;    extreme 


To 


pain,  as  inflicted  by  the  wheel  or  rack  ;  torment. 
OflT'lJRE,  (tbrt'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  tobtdred  ;  pp.  toi 


torturing. 


TORTURED.]  Tc  jnish  with  tortures  ;  to  vex ;  to  excruct 
ate  ;  to  torment ;  to  keep  on  the  rack  or  stretch. 

Tort'vR'-^Bi  (tSrl'yvr-gr)  n.  One  who  tortures;  lo» 
menter 

ToRT'VR-lNa-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  torment  or  punish. 

ToRT'VR-oOs,  (ttfrt'yur-us)  a.  Tormenting.  More,  [r.] 

TdR-v-x^osE',"*  a.  (Bot.)  Alternately  contracted  and  di»<^ 
tended  ;  torulous.  P.  Cyc. 

T6r'v-IjO0s,*  a.  Having  a  rounded  body ;  torulose.  EiU. 

To'Rys,*  n.  [L.]  (.Srch.)  A  large  round  moulrtinguaedinth* 
bases  of  columns.  Brande.  —  (Bot.)  The  growing  point  ol 
a  flower  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed.  P.  Cyc. 

tToR'V|-TY,  71.  [torvitas,  L.]  Sourness;  severity  of  look 
Cockeraw. 

fTodi'voys,  a.  [torvus,  L.J  Sour  of  aspect;  stem  ;  severe 
Derham. 

To'Ry,  n.  One  of  a  party  in  English  history,  opposed  to 
whig; — originally  an  Irish  outlaw  orrobuer:  —  one  who 
in  political  principles  always  leans  to  the  church  and 
state  as  now  constituted  ;  a  conservative,  opposed  te 
a  reformer.— (-^TncrtcoTi  history)  One  who, in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  supported  the  English  government,  anu 
opposed  the  resistance  made  by  the  colonies. 

To'Ry,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  tories.  Qu.  Rev. 

To'Ry-I§M,  n.  The  principles  of  a  tory.  BoUngbroke. 

fTo^E,  (toz)  V.  71.  To  comb  wo<d  ;  to  tease.  See  Teaie. 

T6SH,*  n.  A  kind  of  cloak,  named  from  the  last  syllable  oi 
the  Glasgow  patentee,  effectuallyexcluding  the  air.  Devon. 

TGss,  V.  a.  [tassen,D. ;  tasser,  Fr.]  [i.  tossed  ;  pp.  to9sikG| 
TOSSED,  —  sometimes  tost.]  To  throw  with  the  hand, 
as  a  ball  at  play  ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to  agitate ;  tc 
shake  ;  to  put  into  violent  motion  ,  to  make  restldeiS  ;  to 
disquiet ;  to  tumble  over. 

T6ss,  V.  n.  To  fling  ;  to  be  in  commotion  ;  to  be  tossed 
To  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and  wager  on  which  side  il 
will  fall. 

T6ss,  71.  Act  of  tossing ;  an  affected  action  of  the  head 

Tos'S^L,  n.  Mortimer.  See  Tassel. 

T6ss'ER,  TU  One  who  tosses  ;  a  thrower. 

T6ss'jNG,  n.  Violent  commotion.  Job  vii. 

T6ss'p6t,  n.  A  toper  and  drunkard.  Shak. 

TosT,  i.  Si.  p.  from  Toss;  —  sometimes  used  for  toss^ 
Milton. 

To'tal,  tt.  \totU8,lj.',  (otoZ,  Fr.]  Whole;  complete;  full 
not  divided  ;  gross  ;  entire. 

To'TAL,*  71.  The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or  quantity.  Bp 
Taylor. 

Tp-TXL'j-Ty,  71.  {totality,  Fr.]  Complete  sum ;  whole  quaa 
tity.  Bacon. 

To'TAL-IZE,*u.  a.  To  render  total  or  entire.  Coleridge 

To't^L-LY,  ad.  Wholly  ;  fully  ;  completely.  Bacon 

To't^l-n£ss,  n.  Entireness ;  totality.  Todd.  [R.] 

Tote,  v.  See  Toot. 

Tote,*  t).  a.  To  carry;  to  bear;  to  convey.  [A  colloqula 
word  used  in  the  Southern  States.  Witiier spoon.]  —  Tbi 
Rev.  A.  Sherwood,  in  his  remarks  on  the  provincialisna 
of  Georgia,  contained  in  his  Gazetteer  of  G^ttrgia,  derivti 
tote  from  the  Latin  toUere,  "to  take  up,"  and  he  main 
tains  that  it  was  originally  talt,  and  that  it  has  beeq 
changed  to  tote. 

Tote,*  n.  The  whole  ;  **the  whole  tote,"  a  common  pleo- 
nasm. Brockctt.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
the  United  States.] 

T'6th'Er,  (tuth'?r)  Contracted  from  the  other.  Farnaby. 

T(iT'i-DSM  VER'Bis,*  [h.]  "In  just  SO  many  words' 
Ed.  Reo. 

To'ti-e$  Qi7o'rr-£^,*(to'she-5zkw6'sh?-Sz)  [L.]  (Law) 
"  As  many  times  as  ;  "  as  often  as  anything  may  happen 
Macdonnel. 

fTo-Ti-PR£§'?NCE,*  n.  Total  presence ;  omnipresencoi 
Tucker. 

tT6-Tl-PR£§'?NT,*  a.  Omnipresent.  7\cker. 

To'To  CCE'LO,*  [L.]  "By  the  whole  heavens;"  as  fai 
apart  as  the  poles.  Hamilton. 

T5t'ter,  v.  71.  [touteren,  Teut. ;  tittra,  Icel.]  [i.  tottered  ; 
pp.  TOTTERING,  tottered.]  To  shako  SO,  as  to  threaten 
a  fall;  Co  stagger;  to  reel. 

T6t't:?r-er,*  71.  One  who  totters.  Sw^. 

T5t'ter-Ikg,*;).  a.  Shaking  as  if  ready  to  fall. 

■fT6T'TER-V,  a.  Shaking;  unsteady;  tottering.  Johnson 

T5t'TLE,*  v.  n,  [i.  TOTTLGD  ;  pp,    TOTTLINO,  TOTTLED.]  Ta 

walk  about  in  a  tottering  manner;  to  totter;  to  topple, 
to  toddle.  Palmer.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colluqu^ 
in  the  United  States.] 

ITSt'ty,  a.  Unsteady;  tottering,  denser. 

T6u-cXn',*  [ta-kan',  Crabb,  tt'k^n,K.;  tbu'kan,  .St?!.]  7u  A 
bird  of  South  America.  Crabb. 

Tot)CH,  (tiich)  t).  a.  [toucher,  Fr.,  from  the  M.  Gc  h 
tekan.]  \L  touched  ;  pp.  touching,  touched."  To  co  ne 
in  contact  with  ;  to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling:  to 
handle  slightly,  without  eflbrt ;  to  reach  with  any  thing  so 
that  there  may  be  no  space  between  the  thing  reached  and 
the  thing  brought  to  it:  —  to  come  to  ;  to  attain  :  —  totry^ 
as  gold  with  a  stone: — to  relate  to  ;  to  meddle  with  ;  u 
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affect ;  t<f  move  j  to  strike  mentally  j  to  cause  to  feel :  -  to 
delineat '  or  mark  out: — tosthkeamusicalinstrument ;  to 
Influence  by  impulse; — to  impel  forcibly:— to  treat  of 
perfunctorily,  —  To  touch  upy  to  repair,  or  improve  by 
slight  strokes  or  little  emendations. 

foOCH,  (t&ch)  u.  n.  To  be  in  contact.  —  To  touch  at,  to 
come  to  witii  only  a  very  short  stay.—  To  touch  on  or  upon, 
to  muntion  slightly  3  to  go  to  for  a  very  short  time ;  to 
light  upon  in  muntiil  inquiries. 

Touch,  (tucli)  n.  [touche,  Fi.]  The  sense  of  feeling  ;  act  of 
touching  ;  state  uf  being  touched  ;  reach  of  any  thing  so 
that  there  is  nu  space  bi^tween  the  things  reaching  and 
reached  ;  contact:  —  examination,  as  of  gold  by  a  stone: 
test;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examined  ;  proof,  triea 
qualities:  —  single  act  of  a  pencil  upon  tlie  picture:  — 
feature;  lineament:  —  act  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical 
instrument: — power  of  exciting  the  aflections;  some- 
thing of  passion  or  affection  :  —  a  stroke  ;  animadversion  ; 
censure :  —  a  small  quantity  intermingled :  —  a  hint ;  slight 
notice  given ;  a  sUghteasay.  [Exact  performance  of  agree- 
ment. More."] 

ToOch'^-ble,  (tuch'9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  touched ;  tan- 
gible. Johnson. 

ToOch'hole,  (tfich'hol)n.  The  hole  through  which  the 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  gun.  Bacon. 

ToDch'J-L¥,*  arf.  In  a  touchy  manner ;  peevishly. 

ToOcH'i-N£ss,  (tuch'9-n6s)  n.  Irascibility.  K.  Charles. 

To&CH']NG,  prep.  With  regard  to  ;  concerning.  Souih. 

ToDcH'JNft,  (tuch'jng)  a.  Pathetic  ;  affecting  ;  moving. 

ToOcH'iNa-i.¥,  (tiich'ing-le)  ad.  With  feeling  or  emotion. 

ToDch'-m?-noT,  (tiich'me-nat)  n.  A  plant  j  noli-rae- 
tangere  3  a  species  of  impatiens.  —  ^Med.)  A  species  of 
herpes. 

ToDch'-Nee-dle,*  n.  A  small  bar  of  metal  used  to  test 
pieces  of  the  same  metal.  Brande.  \JodreU. 

ToOch'pXn,*  n.  The  pan  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  priming. 

ToDch'stone,  (tuch'ston)  n.  [pierre  de  taache,  Pr.]  Stone 
or  test  by  wliich  a  metal,  especially  gold,  is  examined  j 
any  test  or  criterion. 

ToOcH'wooD,  (tucli'wfld)  n.  Rotten  wood  used  for 
tinder  ;  a  substance  for  catching  fire. 

ToDcii'y,  (tuch'e)  a.  Peevish;  irritable;  irascible;  techy. 

ToDgu,  (tuf)  a.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without 
fracture;  not  brittle;  viscous:  —  strong;  lirm ;  stiff; 
hardy}  sturdy:  —  stubborn;  difficult;  —  difficult  to  mas- 
ticate ;  not  tender. 

ToO&h'en,  (tuf'fn)7:.7i.  [i-  touqhened  ipp.  toughening, 
TouoHENBD.]  To  grow  tough.  Mortimer. 

Tot5eH'EN,  (tuf  fn)  V.  a.  To  make  tough, 

ToOgh'JSH,*  (tuf  jsh)  a.  Somewhat  tough.  Jodrelt. 

ToBGH'Ly,*  (tiSf'le)  ad.  In  a  tough  manner.  Donne. 

ToDG-H'NESS,,(tiif''ne3)  n.  State  of  being  tough. 

T6u-PEE'i  (t6-pe')  71.'  [toupet,  Ft.]  A  tuft  of  hair  ;  foretop; 
an  artificial  curl.  Pope. 

Tdu-PET',  (t6-pa',  ta-pe',  or  tfl-nSt')  ftS-pe',  S.  P.  J.  F.; 
tfi-pet',  fV.  7a.;  td-pa',  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  tuft  of  hair; 
—  same  as  toupee, 

jT5ua,  (t6r)  [t8r,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  JTb.]  n. 
[Fr.]  A  circuit ;  an  excursion  ;  atrip;  around;  ramble; 
roving  journey.  [fTurn ;  revolution ;  cast ;  manner. 
Bentle^.'\  ^Cf  "  IU[y  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not 
slowly  conforming  to  the  true  English  sound  of  the  vow- 
els heard  in  thou."  fValker.  The  English  orthoeipists,  more 
recent  than  Walker,  give  no  countenance  to  this  pronun- 
ciation, which  is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism. 

TouR-BiLL'lpw,*  (t&r-bil'ygn)  n.  {tourbiUonj  Fr.]  An  orna- 
mental fire-work,  peculiar  for  turning  round  when  m 
the  air,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire. 
Fravxia, 

![T6uR'}3T,  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour  or  journey. 

T6iTR'MVT^iNE,*7i.  {MiTu)  A  mineral,  of  the  gem  order, 
and  of  various  colors ;  a  superior  kind  of  schorl.  Brande. 

TouRN,  (tiirn)  n.  {Law)  The  sheriff  turn  or  circuit,  ancient- 
ly made  thrice  a  year.  Burke.  A  spinning-wheel.  Ghrone. 

T&UR'NA-M£N'r,(t6r'n9-mento7'tiir'n9-ment)[t6r'n9i-ment, 
&  P,  F.  K.  R. ;  tor'n?-m6nt,  E.  Ja.  ,■  tUr'n^-mSnt,  J.  S7n. ; 
t8r'nfi-mSnt  or  tUr'n^mSnt,  ff^.]  tu  [Ummamentum,  low 
L.]  A  military  mock  encounter,  practised  as  a  sport  in 
the  middle  ages  j  tilt ;  joust ;  shock  of  battle. 

Tot;r'ney,  [t&'n?,  S.  K.  R. ;  tor'n?,  Ja.;  t5r'n5  or  tUr'ne, 
W. ;  tii'r'ne,  Sm.1n.  Same  as  tournament.  Bacon. 

T6ur'NEY,*u.  n.  To  tilt  in  the  lists.  Spenser. 

Tour' Ni-qu&Ty  (tUr'n^-kSt)  [tUr'ne-kSt,  P.  Sm.  R.  Wh.; 
tUr'n^icwSt,  W.  F.  J.  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  bandage  used  in 
amputations  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  tightened  by  a  screw. 
Sliarpe. 

TouRNois*  (tSrn-wa')  a.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  French 
money,  during  the  old  system,  as  sterling  to  English  money. 
Hamilton,  -     , 

TovRNUREy*  iX^t-ntt')  n,  [Fr.]  A  turn :— a  part  of  a  la- 
dy's dress,  called  a  iisAop.  Boiste. 

ToOsE.  (\:6^z)v.  a.  [i.  toused;  pp.  TOuaiNG,  toubed.]  To 
pull ;  to  tear ;  to  haul ;  to  drag.  Qower,  To  disorder  the 
hair.  Sherwood.  [Vulgar.] 


TSO^E,  ^t9&z)  V.  n.  To  tear  ;  to  rave    Orayton. 
ToOsE,*n.  A  pull;  haul;  seizure:-  ado.  SwifL 
ToO'^LE,  (tsa'zl)  V.  a.  [i.  tousled;  pp    touslino,  too- 
SLED,]  To  disorder  the  hair  ;  to  touse.  More.  [Vulgar] 

ToOT,*   v.   n.     [i.  TOUTED  ;  pp.  TOUTING,    TOUTED.]     To    flj 

or  seek  for  customers ;  to  invite.  Smart.  [Provincial,  Eng- 
land.] 

ToOt'^R**  ™«  One  who  touts,  or  solicits  customers.  Smart 

Tow,  (t5)  n.  The  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp. 

Tow,  (t3)  V.  a.  [i.  TOWED  ;  pp.  towing,  towed.]  To  dian 
along  tlirough  or  ui)on  the  water,  as  by  a  rope. 

T6w'a<;»e,  (to'jj)  n.  Itoiiaffc,  Fr.]  Tlie  act  of  lowing.  CoU 
grave.    MnnMypaid  for  towing.  BaUfiy. 

Tow'ard,  or  Tow'ARD§,  [lo'jrd,  ta'??rJz,  S.  Tf.  J.  F.  Ja, 
K.  Sm.  R, ;  to'^rd  or  t9-Wbird',  P.]  prep.  In  a  direction 
to  ;  with  tendency  or  motion  to  ;  near  to  ;  as,  "  The  dan- 
ger now  comes  toioards  him  :  "  —  with  rospect  to.  In  old 
writers  the  two  parts  of  this  word  are  sometimes  separat 
ed  ;  as,  "  to  God  ward."  9  Cor.  iii.  4.  {f^-  "Notwitli 
standing  our  poets  almost  universally  accent  tliis  word  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets  are  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowtid  by  good  speakers,  there  are  some,  and  those  not  oi 
the  lowest  order,  who  still  place  the  accent  on  tlie  second 
These  should  be  reminded  that,  as  inwards^  outwards,  back- 
wardsy  forwards,  and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  thtre  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  pronouncing  towards  with  the  accent  on  the 
last."   Walker. 

Tow'^RD,  or  Tow'ard§,  ad.  Near  at  hand  ;  in  a  state  ol 
preparation.  SJiak.  [R.] 

IJTow'ARD,  or  To'w^RD,  [to'^rd,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  R.i  to'- 
wsird,  S.  W,  F.'l  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn;  docile;  not 
froward ;  towardly.  Shak. 

IITow'^rd-li-nEss,  or  To'w^rd-lj-nEss,  n.  Docility, 
compliance  with  duty.  Raleigh. 

|(Tow'^rd-LV,  or  T6'WARD-Ly,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  i 
docile  ;  compliant  wijh  duty.  Bacon. 

||Tow'ARD-Nj£ss,  or  To'w^RD-NiSss,  n.  Docility  ;  toward- 
liness.  South. 

Tow'-BoAT,*  71,  A  boat  used  for  towing  a  vessel.  Crabb. 

To\V'3EL,  n.  [touailley  Fr.J  A  cloth  with  which  the  hands 
and  face  are  wiped. 

To'*''Jj:h,  71.  [(or.  Sax. ;  (o«r,  Fr. ;  torre.  It.;  tuTrisj  L.]  A 
high  building,  square,  polygonal,  or  circular,  often  con 
sisting  of  several  stories:^the  tower  of  a  church  is  the 
part  which  contains  the  bells,  and  from  which  the  steeple 
rises :  —  a  fortress ;  a  citadel :  —  a  h  igh  head-dress  :  —  high 
flight ;  elevation.  Johnson, 

Tow'^R,  V.  n,  [i.  towered  ;  pp,  towehino,  towebed.]  To 
soar  ;  to  fly  or  rise  high. 

To^'ERED,  (tbfl'^rd)  a.  Adorned  with  towers. 

To-^'ER-lNG,*p,  a.  Very  high;  lofty;  elevated;  soaring. 

ToWER-Mfls-TARD,  71.  [turritisj  L.]  An  annual  plant. 

ToWer-y,  a.  Adorned  with  towers  ;  towered.  Pope, 

Tow'jng-PXth,*  71.  A  path  along  a  canal  for  a  horse ;  a 
tow-path.  Booth. 

Tow'LiwE,  71.  (J^auL)  A  rope  used  in  towing.  Crabb. 

T6\Vn,  7U  A  walled  or  fortified  place;  a  city  ;  any  collec- 
tion of  houses  larger  than  a  village. — {F.ngland)  Any 
number  of  houses  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of  a  hishop ;  the  court  end 
of  London  :  —  the  metropolis,  or  the  people  in  it,  as  op- 
posed to  the  country,  or  the  people  of  the  country:  — ths 
town  in  which  one  lives.  —  In  J^ew  England,  it  is  often 
used  for  toumshipf  or  a  small  territorial  district,  whether 
densely  or  thinly  inhabited  :  — tlie  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To^N'-CLERK,  (tbun'klark  or  tsan'klerk. — See  Clerk.) 
n.  An  officer  who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town,  and  per- 
forms other  duties. 

Toi^N'-CRI-ER,  n.  The  public  crier  of  a  town. 

ToWn'-hAl'ii,*  71.  A  hall  for  the  public  business  of  a  town. 
.Addison.  ^ 

To*n'-hoOse,  71.  The  hall  where  the  public  business  of  ■ 
town  is  transacted;  a  town-hall : — a  house  in  a  town, 
in  opposition  to  a  house  in  the  country. 

To^n'jsh,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  town.  Turb&nnU.  [R.] 

T6<ifN'LE3S,  a.  Without  towns  ;  deprived  of  towns. 

Tb^N^'FOLK,*  (-fok.—  See  Folk.)  n.  People  of  a  town  oi 
city.  Coleridge. 

To'^n'shjp,  71.  The  corporation  or  inhabitants  of  a  town 
the  district  belonging  to  a  town  ;  a  small  territorial  dis- 
trict having  a  subordinate  municipal  government. 

ToAX^Njj'MAN,  71. ;  pi.  TOWNSMEN.  An  inhabitant  of  a  toWh 
one  of  the  same  town. 

To^n'talk,  (-tawk)  71.  The  common  talk  of  a  place. 

To^n't6p,  n.  A  large  top,  formerly  common  in  the  vil- 
lages cV  England,  for  public  exercise.  Fletcher. 

Tow'-PAXH,*  71.  A  narrow  path  travelled  by  hnrsea  !■ 
dragging  boats  along  a  canal.  Baldwin. 

Tow'y,*  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  tow.  Holland, 

To*'Z]?R,*  or  ToO'ZJER,*  n.  The  name  of  a  dog.  Ash. 

Tdx'j-C^L,  a.  \toxicwm,  L.}  Relating  to  toxicology  ;  poiaoii< 
ous  ;  containing  poison.  Bailey,  \Maatn, 

T6x-j-C9-DfiN'DRQN,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  plant 
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Iftx-j-cO-t-^^'y-CAL,*  a.  Relating   ■>  toxicology.  Francis. 

l'6x-!-co-L69^'i-c^L-i.¥,*  fld.  In  a  toxicological  manner. 
Barton, 

^6x-^c6L'Q-<j^Y,*n.  [rofi^tfj/ and  Xdyos.)  Tlie  science  of 
poisons  ;  a  treatise  or  disconrse  on  poisona.  Brande. 

Tox'p-DON,*  71.  [rri^ovand  oi^t'vs.]  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  ge- 
nus jjf  quadrupeds,  having  curved  teeth.  Bra'ide.      [der. 

T6x-6l'p-(j^y,*  n.  A  burlesque  term  for  intoxica  on.  Maun- 

T6x-6pu'j-l1te,*  n.  An  archer;  a  lover  of  the  bow  or  of 
archery.  Ed.  Bev. 

Tof,  ju  [(oycn,  toogheitj  D.]  pU  TO?§.  A  petty  commodity  ; 
a  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  value ;  a  playttiing ;  a  bawhle  ;  mat- 
ter of  no  importance:  —  folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opin- 
ion :  —  ph)y  sport ;  amorous  dalliance :  —  silly  tale  j  wild 
fancy ;  odd  conceit 

ITo^',  V.  n,  [i.  TOYED  ;  pp.  toting,  toted.]  To  trifle  j  to  dal- 
ly amorously  ;  to  play.  Shak. 

tTo^,  V.  a.  To  treat  foolishly.  Dering. 

To5'er,  n.  One  who  toys.  Harrisoiu 

tTb^'FOD,  a.  Full  of  triclcs.  Donne. 

Tbf^'jSH,  a.  Trifling;  wanton.   Crowley. 

To5'!SH-LV,*  arf.  In  a  toyish  or  trifling  manner.  Baxter. 

To1?'isii-N£as,  TO.  Nugacity  ;  wantonness.  OlanviUe. 

To5^'MAN,  n.  One  who  deals  in  toys.  Young. 

To^'sHOP,  n.  A  shop  where  toys  and  trifles  are  sold. 

TozE,  v.a.  To  pull.  Skak.    See  Touse,  and  Tease. 

Tra-BE-a'tiqn,*  tu  [trabesj  L.]  (JSrch.)  The  same  as  en- 
tablature. Braiide. 

Trace,  n.  \trace^  Fr. ;  traccia^  It.]  A  mark  left  by  any  thing 
passing;  mipression ;  footstep;  appearance  of  what  has 
been  track;  path.  —  [tirasser,  Fr. ;  tirassest  traces.]  pi. 
That  by  which  beasts  draw  their  burden  ;  harness. 

Trace,  v.  a.  [(racer,  Fr. ;  tracciare^  It.]  [i.  traced;  pp. 
TRACING,  TRACED.]  To  foIIow  by  the  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing marks;  to  follow  with  exactness;  to  mark  out;  to 
walk  over. 

ff  RACE,  V.  n.  To  walk  ;  to  travel.  Spenser. 

Trace'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  traced.  Drvmmond. 

rRACE'A-BLY  *  od.  So  as  to  be  traced.   Wordsworth, 

Tra'cer,  re.  One  who  traces.  HoIlrwUI. 

Tra'ce-ry,  n.{Arch.)  Ornamental  or  raraifled  stone-work, 
a  species  of  pattern-work  formed  or  traced  In  the  head  of 
a  Gothic  window  by  mullions  being  there  continued,  but 
diverging  into  curves  and  flowing  lines,  enriched  with  fo- 
liations. P.  Cyc. 

Tra'jGHE-a,*  or  Tra-jOHE'a,  [tra'ke-?,  Sm.  Wh.  Crabby 
Brande ;  tr9,-k£'&,  K.  f  tr^i-lie'?  or  tra'ke-?,  Dunglison,]  n. 
[rpaxEta.]  (Jinat.)  The  windpipe.  Crabb. 

Tua'jCHE-al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  windpipe.  Month.  Rev. 

Tra-jEh£l'i-p6d,*  n.  [rpdx'7A''f  and  irous.]  (Conch.)  One 
of  an  order  of  mollusks.  Brande. 

TRA'jKHE-p-ciiLE,*  n.  ^rpax'^t'i  and  KjjXri.]  (Med.)  An  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland,  called  also  bronchocele  and 
goitre.  Brande. 

TRA-jBHE-dT'p-MY,*  n.  The  operation  of  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Brande.  [Brande, 

Tr^-jBhI'tis,*  n.  [Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  windpipe. 

Tra'chyte,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  kind  of  lava,  or  volcanic  rock, 
composed  chiefly  of  felspar.  LijelU  [Backland. 

TR^-eutT'lc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of;  trachyte. 

TRAg'jNG,  n.  A  marking  ;  course ;  path  ;  regular  track. 

TrXck,  n.  [trac,  old  Fr. ;  traccia,  It.  ;  taracq,  Arab. ;  drach, 
Heb.]  A  mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or  somothing 
that  lias  passed;  a  beaten  path;  a  road :  —  the  railway, 
nr  course  of  rails,  on  a  railroad. 

I'rXck,  v.a.  [i.  tracked;  pp.  trackinq,  tracked.]  To 
follow  by  the  footsteps  or  murks  left  in  the  way  ;  to  trace ; 
to  tow  :  —  to  break  fiax.  Loudon. 

TrXck'l?ss,  a.  Untrodden  ,  marked  with  no  footsteps. 

TrXck'less-ly,*  ad.  In  a  trackless  manner   F.  Butler. 

TrXck'roa  d,*  n.  A  tow-path.  SmarU 

TrXck'scoOt,  n.  [trelt-schuyt^  D.]  A  passage-hoat,  in  Hol- 
land, drawn  by  a  horse.  .Addison.    See  Treckschuyt. 

TrXck'way,*  n.  A  tram-road.  Francis.  See  Tram-Road. 

TrXct,  n.  [tractus,  L.]  Something  drawn  out  or  extend- 
ed ;  a  region  ;  a  quantity  of  land  ;  any  thing  protracted  ; 
course  ;  manner  of  process. —  [£racto(its,L.]  A  small  pam- 
phlet ;  a  treatise ;  a  small  book. 

tTRXCT,  V.  a.  To  trace  out.  Spenser.  To  protract.  Huloet. 

TrXc-TVbTl'J-ty,  n.  [tractabilUe,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being 
tractable ;  tractableness.  Todd. 

TrXc'TA-BLE,  a.  [tractabilis,  L. ;  traitoMe^  Fr.]  That  may 
be  led,  managed,  or  handled ;  manageable;  docile;  com- 
pliant ;  palpable  ;  ductile. 

TrXc'TjAl-ble-nSss,  n.  State  of  being  tractable  ;  compli- 
ance- Locke. 

TrXc'tvbly,  ad.  In  a  tractable  manner;  gently. 

TrXc-ta'rj-AN,*  n.  A  writer  of  tracts  ;  a  tractator.  Ch.  of 
Eng.  Q^.  Rev.  A  term  applied  to  the  writers  of  the  Ox- 
ford "Tracts  for  the  Times."    See  Puseyism. 

TrXc'TATE,  n.  [tractatus,  Jj.]  A  treatise;  a  tract ;  a  small 
book.  Milton,  [R.]  [ject.  Bv.HalL 

ITrXc-ta'tipn",  n.  \tractaiiOj  L.]  The  discussion  of^  a  sub- 

I'rXc-t  a'tpr,*  n.  A  writer  of  tracts ;  tractarian.  Ch,  Ob, 


TrXc'TILE,  a.  [iractujtf  L.]  That  may  be  drawn  out  orei 
tended  in  length  ;  ductile.  Bacon. 

TRXc-TlL'|-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  tractile.  Derham, 

TrXc'tipn,  n.  Act  of  drawing  ;  state  of  being  drawn 

TrXc'tive,*  a.  That  nulls  or  draws  ;  attractive.  Fratic' 

TRXc'TpR,*n.  ;pi.  TRAc'TpR^.  An  instrument  of  tractive 
power ;  two  small  bars  of  metal,  invented  by  Dr.  E,  Pen 
kins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  imagined  to  possess  magi 
netic  powers,  and  to  cure  painful  affections  and  tumor% 
by  being  drawn  over  the  part.  They  were  considera 
biy  in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Brande 

TrAc'tp-rv,*  or  TrXc'trIx,*  n.  A  curve  described  by  a 
heavy  point  attached  to  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  moved  along  a  given  straight  line  or  curve.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  property,  that  the  tangent  is  always  equal 
to  a  given  line.  P.  Cyc. 

Trade,  n.  \tratta.  It.]  Traffic ;  commerce ;  exchange  oi 
goods,  formerly  by  barter  or  for  otiier  goods,  now  chiefly 
for  money  :  —  occupation  or  employment,  distinct  from  ag- 
riculture, from  the  liberal  arts,  or  learned  professions:  — 
instruments  of  any  occupation:  —  any  employment  not 
manual;  business;  calling:  — custom ;  habit;  standing 
practice:  —  persons  engaged  in  trade:  — booksellers  col- 
lectively. Formerly,  trorfe  was  used  of  domestic,  and 
traffic  of  foreign,  commerce.  [Medicine  prescribed  ;  as 
doctor's  trade.  Pabner.  Vulgar.] 

Trade,  v.  n.  [i.  traded  ;  pp.  tradievq,  traded.]  To  tral 
fie  ;  to  deal ;  to  hold  commerce ;  to  act  merely  for  money 
[To  have  a  trade  wind.  MUton."] 

Trade,  b.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 

Trad'ed,  a.  Versed  ;  practised.  Shdc 

fTRADE'rOL,  a.  Commercial ;  busy  in  trafiic.  Spensm-. 

Trad'er,  n.  One  engaged  in  trad- ;  a  merchant ;  a  trades- 
man ;  a  dealer  ;  a  shopkeeper  ;  a  retailer ;  a  practitioner 

Trade^'folk,  (trada'fok.  —  See  Folk.)  n.pl.  P^^ole  em. 
ployed  in  trade.  Swift. 

Tbade^'man,  n. ;  pi.  TRADESMEN.  A  shopKeeper ;  .rader 

Trade§'peo-ple,*  71.  People  employed  in  tradn.  Fenton. 

Trades'wom-an,*  n.  A  woman  employed  in  trade,  ^sh. 

Teade'-wIhd,  n.  A  periodical  wind  between  the  tropics 
blowing  for  a  certain  time  in  one  direction,  and  therefore 
favorable  to  trade  ;  mnnsoon. 

TRAD'lNG,*p.  o.  Carrying  on  trade;  mercantile. 

TradMng,*  71.  The  act  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

TRA-Di"TrpN,  ;r.  [Fr. ;  traditio,L.]  A  delivery  ;  the  deliT 
ery  of  facts  or  historical  events  to  posterity  by  oral  report, 
not  in  writing ;  a  doctrine  or  fact  delivered  or  handed 
down  from  one  age  or  generation  to  another,  f  Act  of  giving 
up;  delivery.  BUickstone.  ALatinism.] — (T/ieoloffy) Thai 
body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  supposed  or  imagined  to 
have  been  put  forth  by  our  Savior  or  his  apostles,  and  not 
committed  to  writing:  —  distinct  from  Scripture. 

TRA-Df"TlpN-^L,  (tr^-dish'un-^il)  a.  Relating  to,  or  deliv- 
ered by,  tradition  ;  transmitted  by  oral  means. 

Tra-dI"tipn-al-LV,  (tr?-d»sh'un-?Me)  ad.  By  tradition 

TRA-DT["TlpN-i^-Ri-LY,*  od.  By  way  of  tradition.  DmighU 

Tra-dI"tipn-a-ry,  (tr^-dish'un-^-re)  a.  Relating  to,  or  de 
livered  by,  tradition  ;  traditional.  Dryden. 

TR/k.-Dl"TipN-5R,  (tr?-dish'un-?r)  tl.  A  traditionist,  Oreg 
ory.   [R.] 

Tr^-di"tipn-Tst,  (tr^-dish'i^n-ist)  ti.  One  who  adheres  la 
tradition.  Pilkington. 

TrXd'I-tTEve,  (trad'e-tiv)  a.  [traditif  Fr.,  from  trado^  L.J 
That  is  or  maybe  transmitted  from  age  to  age;  trad' 
tional.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TRAD'z-TORy*  n.  [L.]  One  who  delivers  up  ;  a  traitor  :  • 
a  name  of  reproach  applied  to  those  early  Chrit^tians  who 
delivered  up  their  Bibles  to  save  their  lives.  Bailey, 

Tra-duce',  v.  a.  [traducOj  L. ;  traduire^  Fr.]  [i.  traduced  , 
pp.  traducino,  TRADUCED.]  To  censure  ;  to  represent  as 
blamable  ;  to  calamniate  ;  to  decry;  to  vilify  ;  to  dispar 
age ;  to  depreciate ;  to  revile.  [fTo  propagate.  Davies,] 

Tra-duce'ment,  n.  Censure ;  obloquy.  Shak.  [R.] 

Tra-du^'er,  71.  One  who  traduces  ;  a  calumniator 

Tra,-du'cj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  traduced.  Halo. 

fTRA-oDcT',  7).  a.  [traduco^  traductum^  L.]  To  derive ;  to 
deduce.  Fotherby. 

TrvdOc'TIPN",  n.  [traduction  L.]  Derivation  ;  propagation 
OlanviUe.  Tradition  ;  transmission  ;  conveyance.  HaU, 
Transition.  Bacon.  [R.] 

Tra-dOc'tjve,  a.  Derivable  ;  deducible.  Warburton, 

TrXf'fic,  71,  [trafic^  Fr. ;  traffico.  It,]  Commerce;  the 
business  or  employment  of  carrying  on  commerce  or 
trade;  large  trade;  exchange  of  commodities;  barter 
Traffic  was  formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce,  in  distinc 
tion  from  trade.  [Commodies  subject  of  tratlic.  Oay.] 

TrXp'FIC,  v.  n.    \trajiquerj  Fr. ;    trafficarCj  It.]    [i.  traf 

picked  ;     pp.     TRAFFICKING,    TRAFFICKED.]     To    pmctise 

commerce ;  to  trade';  to  deal ;  to  barter ;  to  exchange 
commodities;  to  trade  mercenarily.  0;^ Though  traffit 
is  written  without  a  A:,  yet,  on  assuming  another  syllable, 
beginning  with  e  or  i,  k  must  be  inserted,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  change  in  the  sound  of  c;  as,  trajicked^  traffidting^  traf- 
jleker. 
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TrXp'fjc,  V  m.  To  exchange  in  traffic  ;  to  barter. 

rRXF'F(C-^-BLE,  a.  Marketable.  Bp.  Hail. 

raXF'FiCK-ifiR,  n.  One  who  trathca  j  a  trader. 

TeAf'fick-Ing,*  n.  Act  of  carrying  on  trade. 

rRAe'^-cANTH,  7u  \tragacantltaj  L.J  An  African  plaut,and 
a  white  or  yellowish  gum  obtained  from  the  plant,  {m- 
truffalus  traffacanUiay)  familiarly  called  gwn-drag^on. 

TeXg-a-cAn'thine,*  n.  The  principle  of  tragacaiUh  ;  the 
soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  Brande. 

Tr^-^e'dj-^n,  (tr9-j5'd§-9n)  n.  \trag(sdusj  L.]  A  writer  of 
tragedy ;  an  actor  of  tragedy. 

TrX(j»'?-dy,  (tr^d'J5-de)  n.  [traffmdia,  L.]  A  speciea  of 
drama,  iii  wifiich  the  language  is  elevated  and  the  catas- 
trophe melancholy;  a  dramatic  representation,  by  dia- 
logue and  action,  of  human  passions  and  their  conse 
quences,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  pity,  indignation, 
fear,  reverence,  or  horror: — any  mournful  or  dreadful 
event,  occurrence,  or  deed. 

TaX<^'iC,         ia.  ItrafficaSj  L. ;  tra^ue^  Fr.]    Relating  to 

TRX<j)^'i-CAL,  I  tragedy  3  muurnfui ,  calamitous  j  sorrow^- 
ful  j  dreadful ;  fatal. 

TrA9^'(-C4.l-lv,  ad.  In  a  tragical  mjinner  ;  calamitously. 

TrX9'1-cal-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  tragical. 

THXG-J-c6M']il-D¥,  n.  [from  tragedy  and  comedy  j  tragi- 
camidie,  Fr.)  A  drama  partakmg  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  or  of  serious  and  humorous  evunts. 

TBXfl-t-COM'tc,*  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy,  ^sh. 

TRX^-f-cdM'j-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy  3  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  mirth  witli  sorrow. 

TrX(?-I-c6bi:'!-cal-L¥,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

TrAg-0-p6'GPn',*  lu  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants;  goat's- 
beard.  P.  Cyc 

Trail,  (tral)  v.  a.  [traiUer,  Fr. ;  treglen,  D.J  [i.  trailed; 
pp.  THAiLiNG,  TRAILED.]  To  draw  J  to  drag:  —  to  draw 
along  the  ground  ;  to  draw,  as  a  long,  flouting  or  waving 
body.   Dryden.  To  hunt  by  the  track.  Joknaon. 

Trail,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length  ;  to  drag.  Spenser. 

Trail,  (tral)  71.  Scent  left  by  a  track;  track  followed  by 
the  hunter;  an  Indian  footpath :— any  thing  drawn  to 
length;  any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations;  a 
train. — (ffuTiweri/)  The  end  of  a  travelling  carriagti,  op- 
posite to  the  wheels,  upon  which  the  carriage  elides.  JUar. 
Diet. 

Trail'b5ard,*  71.  (JVawt.)  The  carved  work  between  the 
cheeks,  that  is  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  head.  Mar. 
DicU 

Trail'w£t,*  m.  A  net  for  catching  fish  ;  drag-net.  Pennani. 

Train,  (tran) u.  a.  [(roiner,  Fr.J  [Strained  j^ip.  training, 
TBAiNED.]  To  draw  along ;  to  draw  ;  to  entice ;  to  invite  ; 
to  allure  ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem,  or  by  persua- 
sion or  promise:  —  to  educate ;  to  bring  up: — to  exercise, 
or  form  by  exercise. 

Train,  (tran)  n,  [train,  Fr.]  Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  entice- 
ment:—  that  which  is  drawn  after,  or  comes  after;  the 
lower  part  of  adress:  —  the  tail  of  a  bird:  — a  series;  a 
consecution  ;  process ;  a  retinue  ;  a  number  of  followers 
or  attendants ;  an  orderly  company;  a  procession: — a 
line  of  powder  leading  to  a  mine.—  Train  of  artillery, 
cannons,  mortars,  and  warlike  stores,  accompanying  an 
army.  Clarendon. 

Train' VBLE,  (tran'si-bl)  a.  That  may  be  trained. 

Train'bXnd,  ». ,"  pi.  trainbands.  A  trained  band;  the 
militia :  —  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  mil  itia  of  London. 

Train'bXnd,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  militia.  Cuwper. 

Train'beXr-?r,  n.  One  who  holds  up  a  train. 

Trained,  (tra'nd)  p.  a.  Formed  by  training;  exercised:  — 
having  a  train.  B.  Jonson, 

Train'? R,  ti.  One  who  trains  up  ;  an  instructor. 

Train'(NG,  n.  The  act  of  educating  ,or  forming  to  any  ex- 
ercise by  practice  ;  a  military  exercise  or  review. 

Train'-oIl,  71.  Oil  drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 
whale. 

Train'-Tac-kle,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  combination  of  pulleys, 
to  keep  a  gun  in  its  place.  Mar.  Diet.    See  Tackle. 

Train'v,  a.  Belonging  to  train-oil.  Oay.  [r.] 

TrXipse,  (traps)  v.  n.  To  walk  or  run  about  idly  or  slut- 
lishly.  Pope.  [A  low  word.] 

Trait,  (trat  or  tra)  [tra,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  trat,  E.  JVb.  ; 
tra  or  trat,  fV*  F.  Ja.)  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  traits,  (trats  or  traz) 
A  stroke  ;  a  touch  ;  a  feature  ;  a  line  :  —  a  characteristic 
mark,  turn,  or  act ;  as,  a  trait  of  character.  Broome. 

i):^ Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  word  that  it  is  "scarce 
Eiglish."  It  is  now  so  fully  Anglicized  as  to  be  properly 
pronounced  as  an  English  word. 

TiSjlT^iril,*  (tra-ttir')  n.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an  eating- 
house;  restorator.  Oliver. 

Tbai'TQR,  (tra'tur)  n.  [trattrc,  Fr. ;  traditor^  L.]  One  who, 
being  trusted,  betrays ;  one  guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery. 

Trai'tqr,  (tra'tur)  a.  Traitorous.  Johnson.  [R.j 

tTRAl'TpR-LV,  (tra'tur-le)  a.  Traitorous.  Shak. 
'bai't(?r-oOs,  o.  Treacherous;  pertidious;  faithless. 
.^RAl'TpR-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  traitorous  manner ;  perfidiously. 
Trai'tpr-oOs-n£s3,  n.  Terfidiousneas  ;  treachery-  Scott. 
Trai'tr^ss,  n.  A  woman  who  betrays.  Dryden. 


Tra-jEct',  v.  a      'rajectue,  L.]  To  cast  4iiougii    ^o  tnnw 

Qlanville. 

tTRXj'ijiCT,  n.  \trajet,  Fr. ;  trajectus,  L.]  A  ferry ;  a  par  sag 
for  water-carnage.  Skak. 

Tra.-j£c'ti9N,  n.  [trajectiOf  L.]  Act  of  darting  through 
transposition.  Boyle.  [^et.  Harris. 

Tra-j£c'tq-RV,  n.  A  species  of  curve  ;  the  orbit  of  a  com* 

tTRA-LA'TlQN,  71.  [tralatio,  L.]  The  using  of  a  wurd  in  | 
Jess  proper,  but  more  significant,  notion  ;  translation.  Bp. 
HaU. 

TrXl-vtI"tion,*  (trai-^ish'un)  n.  A  change,  as  in  Iht 
use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor.  Ed.  Rev. 

TrXl-^-t1"tious,  (-tish'ys)  a.  [tralatitiiis,  L.J  Metaphor 
ical ;  not  literal;  figurative.  Stackliov^e.  [R.J 

TrXl-^-tI"tiovs-lv,  ad.  Metaphorically;  not  literally. 
Holder,  [r.]  [£*'*- 

tTRA-LlN'E-ATE,  V.  n.  To  deviate  from  any  direction.  Dry- 

JTr^-lu'cemt,  a,  [tralucensj  L.]  Clear;  translucent.  Sir 
J.  Davies.  [car.  P.  Cyc. 

TrXm,*  n.  A  sort  of  four-wheeled  carriage  or  wagon  ;  a 

TrXm'm^l,  71.  [tramail,  Fr. ;  trama^  L,^  A  net  in  which 
birds  or  fish  are  caught ;  a  net :  —  a  kind  of  shackles  in 
which  horses  are  taught  to  pace:  — an  instrument  for 
drawing  ovals  or  ellipses  :  —  an  impediment;  ashackle: 
—  an  iron  hook  for  suspending  pots  and  kettles  over  a 
fire.  HoUoway. 

TrXm'MEL,  t?.  a.  [i.  trammelled  ;/(p  trammelling,  trav 
MELLED.]  To  shackle  ;  to  catch     to  intercept. 

||Tra-m6n'tane,  or  TrXm'<?n-tane,  [tr?-mSn'tjn,  Ja 
Wb.  Todd;  tritm'gn-tan,  Sm.  Crabb ;  tra'in^n-tan  or  trg^ 
mSn't&n,  K.]  n.  [tramontano,  It.]  A  foreigner;  a  stran- 
ger;  a  barbarian.  —  I'he  Italians  gave  this  name  to  a'^ 
who  lived  beyond  the  Alps.  Sheldoiu 

IITr^-ivion'tane,  a.  Strange;  foreign;  barbarous.   Tatler 

rRXMP,^.  a.  [trampa^  Su.Goth.  ;  trampen,  D.]  [i.  tramped 
p/j.  TRAMFiKO,  tramped,]  To  trample  ;  to  trcad.  Stapleton 

TrXmp,  v.  n.  To  travel  on  foot.  [Vulgar.] 

TrXmp,  n.  Travel  on  foot ;  a  journey  ;  a  walk :  —  a  va 
grant;  a  stroller ;  a  beggar;  a  tramper.  Cfrose.  An  in 
strument  used  in  making  hedges.  London. 

TrXmp'er,  71.  One  who  tramps  ;  a  vagrant.  Oraves. 

TrAm'PLE,  v.  a.  [trampa,  Su.  Goth. ;  travipen,  D.]  [i.  tram- 
pled ;  pp.  TRAMPLING,  trampled.]  To  tread  under  foot 
from  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

TrXm'ple,  v.  n.  To  tread  in  contempt ;  to  tread  fast  and 
hard.  Dryden. 

TrXm'ple",  ti.   The  act  of  treading  under  foot.  MUUm, 

TrXm'pler,  n.  One  who  tramples. 

TrXm'-Roao,*  71.  A  road  prepared  for  the  easy  transit  of 
trams  or  wagons,  by  placing  on  its  surface  smooth  beams 
of  timber,  blocks  nf  stone,  or  plates  or  rails  of  iron,  aa 
wheel-tracks.  It  ia  a  kind  of  railway  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  vehicles  with  wheels  of  the  ordhiary  form,  for 
the  conveyance  of  wood,  coals,  stone,  <Stc.  It  is  also  caU**d 
traiih-way  an  d  track-way.  Francis, 

fTRA-NA'TlQN,  71.  [trflTio,  L.]  The  act  of  swimming  ovf*c; 
transnation.  Bailey. 

TrXnce,  n.  [transe,  Fr. ;  transitusj  L.]  A  state  of  which  the 
notion  is  that  the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the 
body,  and  has  a  view  of  spiritual  things  ;  state  of  inson> 
sibility  to  things  of  this  world  ;  an  ecstasy. 

TrXnce,  v.  fl.  To  entrance.  Bp.  HaU. 

TRiNCED,  (trinst)  a.  Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy.  Shak, 

TrXn'gram,  n.  An  odd,  intricate  contrivance  ;  agimcrack. 
ArhuthnoL  [A  cant  word,  little  used.] 

TrXn'kj^y,*  71.  A  boat  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  H.  B.  Com. 

TrXn'nel,  tu  a  round  wooden  pin  ;  tree-nail.  Moxon, 

TrXn'QUJL,  (trdn'kwjl)  a.  [tranquille^  Fr.  j  tranquillu,Sj  h.} 
Quiet;  peaceful;  calm;  undisturbed;  composed. 

TraN-QUIl'li-ty,  (tr^n-kwil'le-te)  n.  [ti-anqiiillitas,  I*., 
trajiguillitd,  Fr.]'  State  of  being  tranquil  ;  quiet;  peace  61 
mind  ;  peace  of  condition  ;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

TrXn'QUIL-LIZE,  v.  a.  [tranquilliser,  Fr.]  [i.  tranquil- 
lized ;  pp.  tranquillizing,  tranquillized.]  To  ren- 
der calm  or  tranquil ;  to  compose  ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to 
soothe  ;  to  allay  ;  to  appease  ;  to  pacify. 

TrXn'QUIL-lv,  ad.  In  a  tranquil  state  or  manner. 

TRXN'QuiL-Niss,  n.  State  of  being  tranquil. 

Tkan^j*  prep.  [L.l  Beyond.  It  is  used  as  a- prefix,  in  Eng 
lish  words,  signitying  beyond,  tlirougli,  or  on  the  other  side. 

TbXns-Xct',  v.  a.  [transactas,  L.]  [L  transacted  ;  pp. 
transacting,  transacted,]  To  go  through  with  ;  to 
manage ;  to  negotiate  ;  to  conduct;  to  perform  ;  to  do  j 
to  carry  on  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  treat  about 

TrXns-Xct',  v.  71.  To  conduct  matters  ;  to  manage.  South. 

TrXns-Xc'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Negotiation ;  dealing  between 
man  and  man  ;  performance  ;  management ;  affair ;  things 
managed. 

TrXns-Act'qr,  71.  One  who  transacts  or  manages. 

TrXns-Xl'pine,  a.  Situated  beyond  the  Alps,  with  regard 
to  Rome;  opposite  to  Cisalpine^  tramontane;  barbfirous, 

TrXns-Xn'J-MATE,  v.  a.  [trans  and  anirna,  1.]  To  pasi 
animation,  or  the  soul,  from  one  body  to  another  Deaa 
Kintr. 
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rKA3rs-XN-|  MA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  transani mating.  Herbert. 

TrAns-^t-lXn^tjc,*  a.  Being  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Brit.  Crit. 

TRXNS-CA'i*EN-c¥,*n.  State  of  being  transcalent.  Tamer. 

1rAns-ca'l?nt,*  a.  {trans  and  caleo,  L,]  Pervious  to  heat. 
Thtmer. 

TrXn-scEnd',  (tr&n-sSndO  v.  a.  [transcendOf  LJ   [»•  tran- 

tlCENDED  ;   pp.  TRAHSCENDIIfO,  TRANSCENDED. J  TO    gO  be- 

yond  }  to  outdo  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  outgo;  to  exceed  ;  to  ex- 
cel :  —  to  surmount  j  to  rise  above. 

♦TRXN-scfiND',  V.  71.  To  climb;  to  excel.  Hammond. 

TrXn-sc£n'd?nce,  JTu  Act  of  transcending;  state  of  be- 

TrXn-sc£n'den-cv»  )  ing  transcendent ;  excellence ;  un- 
usual excellence;  supereininence ;  exaggeration. 

TrXn-scEn'dent,  (tiftn-s6n'dent)  a.  [transeendens^  L.  ; 
transcendant,  Fr.]  Excellent;  preeminent ;  extraordinary; 
supreme. 

TrXn-scen-d£n'tal,  a.  [transeendentalisf  low  L.]  Tran- 
scendent ;  preeminent ;  very  excellent ;  surpassing.  — 
(MatK)  A  term  applied  to  any  equation,  curve,  or  quan- 
tity, which  cannot  be  represented  or  defined  by  an  alge- 
braical equation  of  terms,  with  numeral  and  determinate 
indices.  Ftancis.  —  In  metaphysics^  or  intellectual  philosophy, 
"the  term  tramcendetUal  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  experience,  or  which  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  All  philosophy 
which  carries  its  investigations  beyond  the  sphere  of 
things  which  fall  under  our  senses,  is  transcendental,  and 
the  term  is  thus  synonymous  with  metaphysical.  Tran- 
scendental philosophy  may  begin  with  experience,  and 
thence  proceed  beyond  it ;  or  it  may  start  from  ideas,  a 
priori,  which  are  in  oar  mind:  —  in  the  latter  case  the 
philosophy  is  purely  transcendental,  while  in  the  former 
It  is  of  a  mixed  character."  P.  Cyc. 

fTRXN-SCEN-DfiN'TAL,*  n.  A  transcendentalist.  Bp.  WH- 
kins. 

TRXN-SCEX-D5SN'TAL-t§M,*  Tu  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing transcendental  }  a  transcendental  notion  or  system; 
transcendental  philosophy.  Ee.  Rev, 

TrXn-scen-d6n'tal-Ist,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  tran- 
scendentalism. Ed.  Rev. 

TRXN-scEN-DEN-TXL'j-Ty,*n.  The  quality  of  being  tran- 
scendental, Salisbury,  [k.] 

TRXN-scfiN'DENT-LV,  od.    In  A  transcendent  manner. 

TrXn  scEn'uent-nJ&ss,  tu  Supereminenee ;  unusual  ex- 
cellence. 

fTRXw-scfiN'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  transcending.  Chapman. 

}TrXns'cP-i.ate,  v.  a.  [trajis  and  colo,  L.j  To  strain,  as 
through  a  sieve.  Harvey. 

fTR'XNS-cp-Li'TiQN,*  n.  Act  of  tmnscolatlng.  .^sh. 

|TrXns-cor'pp-rate,*  v.  ti.  To  pass  from  one  body  to 
another.  Browne. 

rRXw-acRlB'BLER,*  n.  A  transcriber,  in  Contempt.  Qray. 

TrXn-scrTee',  v.  a,    [transcribo,  L. ;   transcrire,   Fr.]    [if. 

TRANSCRIBED  ;jtp.  TRAN9CEIBING,  TRaNSCBIBEO.]   To  WrltO 

or  copy  from  an  exemplar  ;  to  copy. 
TrXn-scrib'^r,  71.  One  who  transcribes ;  a  copier. 
TrXn'scrIpt,  71.  [transcriptum,  L.]  That  which  is  tran- 
scribed }  a  copy ;  any  thing  written  from  an  original. 
TrXn-scrIp'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transcribing ;  that  which 

is  transcribed  ;  a  copy  ;  a  transcript. 
TrXn-scrIp'tive,*'  a.  Done  as  from  a  copy.  Ash.  [r.] 
TrXn-scrIp'tive-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  copy.  Browne. 
JTrXns-cur',  v.  n.  itranscwrro,  L.]  To  run  or  rove  to  and 

fro.  Bacon. 
tTRXNS-cOR'RENCE,*  n.  A  running  to  and  fro.  Bailey. 
(TrXms-cUr'SIPN",   (trans-kiir'shyn)   n.    [transcwrsus,   L.j 

Excursion ;    passage   through ;  passage    beyond  certain 

limits.  Bacon. 
TRXNS-Di'A-LficT,*  V.  0,  To  translate  from  one  dialect  to 

another.   fVarburtan.  [R.] 
TrXns-dOc'tiqn,*  71.  The  act  of  carrying  over.  Smart 
TrAhse,  n.  [transe,  Fr.]  An  ecstasy.  Milton.  See  Trance. 
TrXns-£l-]E-m?n-ta'tipn,  n.  [trans  ^ndi  elemenW]  Change 

of  one  eltment  into  another.  BurneL  [r.] 
TEXN'sfiPT,  TL  [trans  and  septum,  L.]  (-3rcft.)  The  cross 

part  of  a  catiiedral,  which  extends  on  the  north  and 

south  sides  of  the  area  between  the  nave  and  the  choir; 

a  cross  aisle. 
fTRXN-sfex'ipN,  (trSn-sek'shun)  n.    [trans  and  sezua,  L.] 

Change  from  one  sex  to  another.  Browne. 
TRXNS-FfcR',  V.  a.  [transferer,  Fr. ;  transfero,  L-l  [i.  trans- 

febred  ;  pp.  tbaksferriko,  transferred.]  To  carry  or 

pass  from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  to  convey ;  to 

remove ;  to  transport. 
f rXns'fer,  71.  Act  of  transffrring ;  removal ;  a  change  of 

property ;  a  delivery  of  property  to  another, 
■f  RXNS-FfiR-VBlL'l-Ty,*  n.    duality  of  being  transfera- 
ble. Smith. 
TRXNS-FfiR'VBl-E,  rtrtLns-fSr'9-bl,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tr4ns-fSr'- 

?i-bl  or  trans'f?r-ji-bl,  fV.}  a.  That  may  be  transferred  - 

Written  also  tran^f^rrible. 
rRXNS-F£R-R£E',*7t.  One  to  whom  a  transfer  is  mad? 

SrotDne. 


TrXns'fer-ence,*  n.  Transferrence.  .^bp.  TVhately. 

TrXns-f^r-Sg'ra-phv,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  copying  ka 
scriptions  from  ancient  tombs,  tablfts.  &c.  H'i*liamii. 

TrXn§-f£r'r?nce,*  n.  Act  of  transferring ,  transfer 
Perry.  —  Written  also  transference, 

TrXns-fSr'rjjr,  B.  He  or  that  which  transfers:  —  an  in- 
strument used  with  the  air-pump. 

TrXns-fIg-U-ra'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transfisuring;  stat« 
of  being  transfigured  : — the  supernatural  L-lian<;e  in  tin 
appearance  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 

TrXns-fIg'VRE,  (tr5ns-f  ig'yur)  v.  a.  [tran^i^mrcr,  Fr. , 
trans  and^^rajlj.]  [i.  transfigured  ;  pp.  TnAi7si-MGUB* 
1NG,  TRANSFIGURED.]  To  chauge  the  figure  or  appearance 
of;  to  metamorphose  ;  to  transform. 

TrXns-FIx',  v.a.  [tran^fixus,  li."]  [t.  transfixed  ;  p;7.than»- 
FixiNo,  transfixed.]  To  plerco  through.   Spenser, 

TrXns-fIx'ipn,*  (-flk'shyn)  71.  Act  of  transfixing.  J3sh. 

JTttXNs'Fp-RATE,*  0.  o.  To  make  a  hole  through.  Scott. 

TrXNS-form',  v.  a.  [transformer,  Fr. ;  trans  a.nd  forma,  L.] 
[i.  transformed  ;  pp.  transforming,  transformed,]  To 
change  the  form  or  substance  of;  to  transmute  ;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

TrXns-forivi',!!.  n.  To  be  metamorphosed.  .Addison. 

TrXns-fpr-ma'tipn,  n.  Act  of  transforming;  state  of  be- 
ing transformed  ;  change  of  form  ;  metamorphosis. 

TrXns-form'jno,*^?.  a.  Changing  the  form. 

jTrXns-freight',  (fratO  v.  n.  To  pass  over.  Waterkouse. 

JTrXns-fre-ta'tipn,  n.  [trans  and  Jretum,  L.]  Passage 
over  the  sea.  Davies. 

tTRXNS-pDXD',  V.  a.  [tran^ndo,  L.]  To  transfuse.  Barrow. 

TrXns-fu§e',  (trSns-fuz')  ».  a.  [transfnsus,  "L."]  [j.  trans- 
fused ;  pp.  TRANSFUaiNO,  TRANSFUSED.]    To    poUr  OUt  of 

one  into  another :  —  to  inject  or  pass  the  blood  of  one  an- 
imal into  the  veins  of  another. 

TrXns-fu'^i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  transfused. 

TrXns-fu'sipNj  (tiftn&-fa'zhijn)  ti.  The  act  of  transfu5.ufi 
—  {Med.)  The  mjection  of  the  blood  of  one  living  animsd 
into  the  veins  of  another. 

TrXns-GR£ss',  v.  a,  [tranagresser,  Fr. ;  transgressus,  L.1 
[i.  transgressed;  pp.  transoressing,  transgreshed.J 
To  pass  over ;  to  pass  beyond  :  —  to  violate  ;  to  break. 

TRXNS-ffRfiss',  V.  71.  To  ofi*end  by  violating  a  law. 

TrXns-orEs'sipn,  (ti^ns-gresh'yn)  Tt.  [Fr.]  Act  of  trano- 
grassing  ;  violation  of  a  law ;  breach  of  a  command  ;  in- 
fringement; miSiicmeanor  ;  misdeed;  offence  ;  crime. 

TrXns-gr£s'sipn-al,  a.  Faulty;  offending.  Burnet. 

TRXNS-GR£s'siVE,a.  Faulty;  culpable;  apt  to  transgress, 
transgressional.  Browne. 

TrXns-gr£ss'pr,  tu  [trans gresseur,  Fr.]  One  who  trans- 
gresses ;  offender. 

TrXn-shTp',*  v.  a.  See  Transship. 

TrXn'sien-cy,*  (tran'shen-se)  n.  The  quality  of  being 
transient;  transientness.  Coleridge. 

TrXn'sient,  (trSln'shent)  a,    [transievs,  L.]     Soon  past 
soon  passing;  short ;  momentary  ;  not  lasting;  not  dura- 
ble; transitory;  fleeting;  temporary. 

TrXn'sient-lv,  (train's hen t-Ie)  ad.  In  a  transient  manner 

TRXN^siENT-NfisSj  (trSn'shent-nes)  n.  State  of  being  trati 
sient ;  short  continuance  ;  speedy  passage. 

TrXn-sIl'ience,  (tran-sll'yensj      )  n.  [transilio,  L.]  Leajj 

TRXN-stL'i]pN-C¥,  (tran-sil'yen-se)  |  from  thing  to  thing. 
Qlanvillc.  [R.] 

TrXns-I'  re,*  n.  [L.]  {Bng.  law)  A  custom-house  warrant, 
giving  free  passage  for  goods  to  a  place  ;  a  permit.  Tfltishaw 

TrXn'sjt,  n.  [transitusj  L.]  (.^stron.)  The  culmination  or 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  any 
place  ;  the  passage  of  an  inferior  planet  across  the  sun'a 
disk  :  —  conveyance  or  passage,  as  of  goods. 

TrXn-sI"tipn,  (trSn-slzh'un)  [tran-sizh'un,  J.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ; 
tHin-sIsh'iin,  S.  E.;  tr3ln-sizh'un  or  traln-slsh'un,  W.  FJ] 
n.  [Fr. ;  (raTwitio,  L]  Passage  from  one  place  or  state  to 
another;  change,  as  of  a  key  in  music,  or  of  the  subject 
of  discourse. 

TrXn-sT"tipn,*  (tiSn-sTzh'un)  o.  ( Geol.)  Noting  a  change 
or  passage  from  one  state  to  another. —  Transition  racks 
are  those  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  when 
the  earth  was  undergoing  a  radical  change.  Buclcland. 

TRXN-sI"Tiprf-Ai.,*Ctr5n-sizh'yn-gil)  a.  Relating  to  transi- 
tion ;  changing  from  one  state  to  another.  Coleridge. 

TRXN-s!"TipN-A-Ry,*  a.  Transitional ;  changing.  Ec.  Ren 

TrXns'j-tIve,  a,  [transitimLs,  L.]  Having  the  power  oi 
passing.  Bacon.  —  {Oram.)  Acting;  upon  some  object,  a-i  a 
verb.  A  verb  transitive  is  one  which  signifies  an  action 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  on  some  object;  and  it  will 
admit  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  it; 
as,  "She  learns  her  lesson  ;"  "  He  loves  her."  A  verb 
which  will  not  admit  the  objective  case  after  it  is  infra"*- 
itive.  Transitive  verbs  are  also  styled  active  verbs  ,*  and 
they  have  the  abbreviations  v.  a,  affixed  to  them  in  this 
and  most  other  modem  English  dictionaries. 

TrXns'j-t1ve-ly,*  ad.  In  a  transitive  manner.  Bp.  Taylor 

TRXNs'i-TlVE-N£ss,*7t.  The  State  of  being  transitive.  ScotL 

TrXw'si-TP-ri-lv,  ad.  In  a  transitory  manner. 

TrXn'sj-tp-R}-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  transitory 
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/RXN'SI-TP-RY,  a.  Itrajisitoire,  Ft, ;  transitortvs,fTom  trana- 
eojlt.]  Continuing  but  a  shnrt  time ;  speedily  vanishing; 
passingj  fleeting ;  transient. 

TeXns-lat'vble,  o.  Capable  of  being  translated. 

TrXns-late',  v.  a.   [trmulaterj  old  Ft. ;  translataa,  L.]   [i. 

TRAIfSLATED  }  pp.  TRAfT SLATINQ,  TRArTSLATED.]      To   tfanS- 

port  \  to  remove,  as  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another :  —  to 
transfer  from  one  to  another  J  toconvey;  tochange: — to 
interpret  into  another  language ;  to  change  to  another 
language,  retaining  the  sense. 

TrXns-la'TIQN,  to.  [translation  L. ;  translation^  Ft.'\  Act  of 
translating ;  state  of  being  translated ;  that  which  is  trans- 
lated J  the  rendering  of  a  literary  work  from  the  original 
language  into  another ;  a  version  :  —  removal ;  act  of  re- 
moving :  —  the  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

tTRXNS-LA-Tl"Tl0VSj  (trttns-I^-tish'us)  a.  [tranBlaticB^  old 
Fr.]  Translative ;  transposed.  Coigrave.  Transported. 
Eoelyn. 

TrXns-la'tjve,  a.  [translativus^  L.]  Taken  from  others. 

TrXns-la'tqr,  n.  [(ransioteur,  old  Fr.]  One  who  translates. 

TrXns-la'tq-rv,  [trans-la'tuir-^,  W.  P,  K.  Sin.  i  trlns'l^ 
tiir-e,  5. ;  tr^nz-la'tur-e,  Ja.]  a.  Transferring.  Arbuthnot. 

TrXn's-la'tress,  n.*  A  female  who  translates.  Todd. 

TrXns-lq-ga'tipiv,  n.  \tTa-as  and  locusj  L.]  A  change  fVom 
one  place  to  another.  Woodward. 

TRXNS-LU'CENCE,*n.  Translucency.  Coleridge. 

TRXNS-Lu'cEN-cy,  n.  State  of  being  translucent;  semi- 
transparency  ;  diaphaneity. 

TrXns-lu'c?nt,  a.  [trans  and  lucens^  L.]  Admitting  the 
passage  of  rays  of  light,  but  not  capable  of  being  seen 
through  ;  semi-transparent ;  diaphanous.  [ton. 

TRXNS-iiU'CENT-L¥»*  a(i.  In  a  translucent  manner.  Draij- 

TrXns-lu'cid,  a.  [trans  and  lueidits,  L.]  Translucent.  Ba- 
con^ [r.] 

TrXns'l v-NA-Ry,*  a.  Being  beyond  the  moon.  Drayton,  [r.] 

TrXns-m^-rSne',  a.  [traTismariaiis,  L.J  Lying  on  the  other 
didcof  the  seaj  found  beyond  sea.  Ifowdl. 

fTRXNS'MEW,  V.  a.  [transmuto^  L.  j  transmuer.  Ft.]  To 
transmute  ;  to  transform.  Spenser. 

TrXns'm|-&rAnt,  a.  [transmigrans,  L.]  Passing  into  an- 
other country  or  state.  Bacon,  [R.] 

TrXns'MI-GRATEjU.  71.  [transnagrOj  Jj.]  [(.transmigrat- 
ed ;pp.  TRAITSMIGRATING,  TRANSMIGRATED.]  To  paSS  from 

one  place,  country,  or  body,  into  another. 

TrXns-mi-&ra'tipn, 77.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transmigrating;  pas- 
sage from  one  place,  state,  or  body,  into  another. 

TRXPfs'MI-GRA-TpR,  n.  One  who  transmigrates.  Ellis. 

rRXNs-Mls-sj-BlL'i-TV,*  n.  Quality  of  being  transmissible. 


TrXns-mIs'si-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  transmitted.  Smart. 

TrAns-mTs'siqw,  (-mish'un)  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transmitting; 
thing  transmitted  ;  a  sending. 

TrXws-mXs'sive,  o.  [transmissus^  L.]  Transmitted;  sent; 
derived  from  one  to  another.  Prior. 

TrXns-mIt',7J.  a.  [transmittOj  L. ;  transmettre,  Fr.]  [i,  trans- 
mitted ;;)ji^  TRANSMITTINO,  TRANSMITTED.]  To  Send  from 

one  person  or  place  to  another.  [Swifl. 

TrXns-mIt'tal,  n.    Act  of  transmitting;   transmission. 

TrXns-mIt'ter,  71.  One  who  transmits.  Savage. 

TRXpfS-MYT'Tj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted  ;  transmis- 
sible. Marquis  of  Worcester. 

TrXns-mGo-ri-fi-ca'tiqn,*  71.  The  act  of  transmogrify- 
ing. Ch.  Ob.  [Low.] 

TrXns-m6&'ri-fy,*  v.  a.  To  transform ;  to  metamor- 
phose. Fielding.    [Ludicrous  and  low.] 

TrXns-mu-t^-bIl'j-ty,*  71,  Quality  of  being  transmuta- 
ble.  Duncan. 

TrXns-mu'ta-ble,  a.  [transmuabley  Fr.]  That  may  be 
transmuted  ■  capable  of^change  ;  possible  to  he  changed. 

TrXns-iviu'ta-bl£-n£ss,'*  n.  Quality  of  being  transmuta- 
ble.  Boyle. 

TRXNS-MU'TA-BiiY,  cd.  With  capacity  of  being  transmuted. 

TrXns-MV-TA'TIQPT,  71.  [Fr. ;  transmutatio,  L.]  Act  of 
transmuting ;  state  of  being  transmuted  ;  change  into  an- 
other substance ;  alteration. 

l'RXNS-MV-TX'Tip?f-T8T,*  71.  One  who  holds  to  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  &:c.  Ijyell. 

7kXns-MUTe',  v.  a.    [transmuto,  L. ;   transmuer.  Fr.]    [i. 

TRANSMUTED  ;  pp.  TRANSMUTING,  TRANSMUTED.]  To  ChangC 

from  one  nqture  or  substance  into  another. 
*'rXns-mut'er,  n.  One  who  transmutes. 
TrXns-mut'v-AL,*  a.  Reciprocally  mutual.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

iTRXNS-NA'TrpN,*  71.  Act  of  swimming  over.  ^sh. 
'rXn'spm,  71.  [transennaj  L.]  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  or 
bar  running  across  a  double  window,  dividing  it  into  two 
stories  ;  a  cross-beam  over  a  door  or  over  the  stern-post  of 
a  ship :  —  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment, called  a  cross-staff. 

rRXN'spM-WlN-DOW,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  with  a  cross- 
piece.  Asfu 

TrXns'pA-dane,*  a.  Situated  beyond  the  river  Po.  Burke. 

TrXns-pAr'ence,*7i.  [Fr.]  Same  as  transparency.  Hamiltan. 

TeXns-pXr'en-cy,  (trans-pAr'?n-se)  v.  [transparence,  Fr.] 
State  of  being  transparent ;  clearness ;  diaphaneity. 


TrXns-pAr'^nt,  fl  [Fr.;(ra7Mand  appareo,  L.}  That  may 
be  seen  through,  as  glass ;  admitting  the  passage  of  light 
pervious  to  the  light ;  clear;  pellucid ;  diaphanous ;  tran» 
lucent;  not  opaque. 

TrXns-pAr'^nt-lv,  ad.  Clearly ;  so  as  to  be  seen  througli 

TrXns-pAr'ent-n£s8,  71,  Quality  of  being  transparent. 

TrAns-pXss',  v.  a.  To  pass  over.  Gregory.  [R.j 

TrXns-pXss',  v.  n.  To  pass  by  ;  to  pass  away.  Daniel.  [R. 

TrAns-pXss'a-ble,**.  That  may  be  passed  over.  Danid 

TrXn-spIc'v-oDs,  a.  [trans  and  specio,  L.]  Transparent 
pervious  to  the  sight.  Milto^i.  [r.] 

TbXns-pierce',  (trans-pgrs'.  — See  Pierce.)  v.  a.  [tran» 
percer^  Fr.]  [L  tranapibbced  ;  pp.  tbanbpiercing,  tran*- 
PIERCED.]  To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  permeate. 

TrXn-SPIR'A-ble,  a.  [trav-spirablej  Fr.]  Capable  of  trail 
spiring ;  that  may  transpire.  Cotgrave, 

TRAN-sPj-RA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.l  Emission  in  vapor.  Broione.— 
Pulmonary  transpiration,  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapor 
which  is  constantly  going  on  from  the  blood  circulating 
througli  the  lungs. 

TrXn-spire',  v.  a.  [transpiro^  L. ;  transpirer,  Fr.]  [i.  tran- 
spired ;  pp.  TRANSPIRING,  transpibeD.]  To  emit  in 
vapor, 

TrXn-spTre',  v.  n.  [transpirer,  Fr.]  To  be  emitted,  as 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Woodward.  Tc  escape  from 
secrecy  to  notice.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  —  To  happen  ;  to  occur ; 
to  elapse.  £c.  Rev.  "  What  (raTiapired  is  as  yet  kept  secret." 
London  Sun.  JJi^-This  novel  use  of  the  word  is  pretty 
common  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  bo 
very  uncommon  in  England,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly 
censured  by  judicious  c-ritics,  both  there  and  here,  as  im- 
proper. "  He  "  ^the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  *')  "  often  talks  of  transpiring^  where  most  other 
people  would  talk  of  passing  or  elapning."  Brit.  CriU 

TrXns-place',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  new  place.  Wilkins. 

TrXns-plXnt',  ».  a.  [trans  and  planto,  L. ;  transplanter, 
Fr.l  [L  transplanted  ;  pp. transplanting,  transplant 
ED  J  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place ;  to  remove 
ana  settle;  toremove. 

TbXns-plan-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  transplanting;  state  of 
being  transplanted  ;  removal  from  one  place  or  country  tn 
another. 

TrXns-plXnt'er,  71.  One  who  transplnnta. 

TRXN-sPLfiN'D?N-C¥,  t^-  Superemluent  splendor,  Mor9 

TrXn-spl£n'd:^nt,  a.  Supereminently  splendid.  Todd, 

TRXN-sPLfiN'D^NT-Ly,  ad.  With  supereminent  splendor 

TrXns-PORT',  v.  a.  [trans  and  porta,  L. ;  transporter,  Fr.] 
[t.  transported  ;  ;7p,  transporting,  transported.]  To 
carry  or  convey  from  one  place  or  country  to  another :  — 
to  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon  ;  to  sentence  to  banish- 
ment :  —  to  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion  ;  to  put  into 
ecstasy  ;  to  ravish  with  pleasure :  —  to  bear  ;  to  remove 

TrXns'port,  71.  [Fr.]  Transportation  ;  carriage  ;  convey 
ance;  a  vessel  of  carriage,  particularly  one  in  which  sol- 
diers are  conveyed:  —  rapture;  ecstasy:  —  a  felon  sen- 
tenced to  exile. 

TrXns-port-a-bIl'i-tv,*  n.  State  of  being  transportabu 
Ed*  Enay. 

TrXns-port'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  transported.  Qii 
Reo. 

fTRXNS-PORT'ANCE,  71.  Conveyance  ;  transport.  SAoA. 

tTRXNS-PORT'ANT,  o.  Affording  great  pleasure.  Mvre. 

TRXNS-PpR-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  transporting  ;  conveyance , 
carriage  ;  transmission  or  conveyance  ;  transport :  —  ban- 
ishment for  felony.  [-fEcstasy.  South.] 

TrXns-p6rt'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  state  of  transport. 

TrXns-port'ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  transport.  Bp.  Hail 

TrXns-port'^r,  71.  One  who  transports.  Careio 

TRXNS-PORT'iNG,*p.a.  Ravishing  with  delight, 

iTRXNS-PORT'M^NT,  71.  'Transportation.  Beaum.  ^  ** 
'rXns'port-ShTp,*  ju   a  vessel  employed  in  conveylni 
soldiers  or  convicts.  Ooldsmith, 

TrXns'p6rt-V6s-sel,*  n.  A  vessel  employed  to  transport 
soldiers  and  warlike  stores,  or  convicts.  Ash. 

TrXns-p6§'al,  n.  Transposition.  Swift. 

TrXns-pose',  (trins-poz')  v.  a.  [transposerj  Fr. ;  tra7ispo«- 
tum,  L.]  [i.  transposed  ;  pp.  transposing,  transposed.] 
To  change  the  order  of,  by  putting  each  in  place  of  tho 
other  ;  to  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove. 

TRXws-Pp-9l"TipN,  ttrans-p9-zish'ijn)  n.  fFr.]  Act  of  trans- 
posing;  state  of  being  transposed;  reciprocal  change  oi 
place. 

TrXns-pp-§!"tipn-^L,  (-zlsh'im-)  a.  Relating  to  transpw 
sition.  Pegge. 

TrXns-p6$'i-tIve,*  o.  Made  by,  or  consisting  of,  transpw- 
sition.  Crombie. 

TRXws-PRiNT',*  V.  a.  To  print  out  of  its  proper  place,  or  ii 
another  place.  Coleridge. 

TrXns-pr55e',*u.  a.  To  change  from  prose  into  verse.  Dr$ 
den.  [R.] 

TrXns-shape',  v.  a.  To  transform.  Shak.  [R.J 

TRXNS-Siitp',*  V.  a.  [i,  transshipped  :  pp,  TRANSSHiPPina 
TRANSSHIPPED.]  To  convey  from  one  ship  oi  vessel  to  an- 
other. Lord  Macartney, 
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iEANS-airtp'MENT,*n.  The  act  of  transshipping ;  the  act 
of  taking  a  cargo  out  of  one  ship,  and  loading  it  into  an- 
other. JodrelL 

ruAN-svB-STAN'Tj-iTE,  (tiln-8ub-stain'8he-at)D.  a.  [trans- 
substantierj  Fr.]  [i.  TRANauBSTAWTiATED  ;  pp.  transob- 
iTAWTiATiNo,  TRANSUBSTANTIATED.]  To  Change  to  anoth- 
er substance.  Donne. 

TRXi»r-svE-STAN-T|-A'Ti9N,  (tran-gub-stAn-she-a'shvtn)  n. 
Itranssubstantiatioiif  Fr.]  Change  of  substance  :  — the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that,  in  the 
eucharifit,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

TRiN-SVB-STlN'Ti-A-TpR,  (trSn-sub-stan'she-a-tyr)  n.  A 
believer  in  transubstantiation.  Barrow.  [R.] 

TrXn-sv-da'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  transuding ;  the  oozing  of 
fluids  through  membranes  or  pores.  Boyle. 

TRiN-au'DA-Tp-RVj  a.  Passing  through  in  vapor.  Todd. 

^pXn-sude',  u,  71.  (trans 'txnd  stido J  Ij7\  [t.  thansudbd  ;  ;^. 
TRANSUDING,  TBANii'DED.]  To  pass  tJirough  the  pores  in 
vapor  ;  to  perspire  in  vapor.  Harvey. 

Tkan-sume',  v.  a.  [transumo,  L.]  To  take  from  one  thing 
to  another  j  to  convert  one  thing  into  another.  Craskaw. 

ITrXn'sDivipt,  (tran'sumt)  n.  [old  Fr.  j  transumptum,  L.] 
Cofiy  of  a  record.  Herbert. 

Tran-siJmp'tipn,  (tran-sQin'shun)  n.  Act  of  transuming. 

TrXn-sDmp'tive,*  (trau-sum'tiv)  a.  Transferred  from  one 
to  another.  Seldcn. 

TrAns-v£c'ti9N,  tu  The  act  of  carrying  over.  OlanviUe. 

TrXns-ver'sal,  a.  [Fr. ;  trans  and  versalis,  L.]  Running 
crosswise ;  transverse:  —  applied  to  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  several  others.  Hale. 

TrXns-ver's^l,*?!.  {Oeovu)  Aline  which  is  drawn  across 
several  others  so  as  to  cut  them  all.  P,  Cyc. 

TRANS-viSR'SAL-LV,  ad.  Transversely.  JVtUdns.  [R.] 

TrXns-verse',  v.  a.  [iransversus^  L,]  [i.  TRANsvEasED  ; 
pp.  TRAN3VER3INO,  TRA^vavERSED.j  To  chaugc  J  to  Over- 
turn. Leslie. 

TrXns-verse',  a.  {travsoersus^\,.'\  Running  across  j  be- 
ing crosswise.  Milton, —  Transverse  axis^  {Conic  sections) 
the  diameter  which  passes  through  both  foci. 

TrXns'verse,*  n.  The  longer  diameter  or  axis  of  an  el- 
lipse, &c.   Crabb. 

TbXns-verse'lv,  otZ.  In  a  cross  direction.  StUlingJlcet. 

fTRXNS-VO-LA'TIpN,*  n.  Act  of  flying  beyond.  Bp,  Taylor. 

tTEXNT'ER.  n.  A  hawker  or  vender  of  fish.  Bailey. 

TrXp,  71.  A  little  engine  oi  instrument  with  a  catch  or 
valves  for  closing,  used  for  catcliing  vermin,  also  tres- 
passers on  private  property;  a  snare:  —  an  ambush;  a 
stratagem  :  —  a  part  of  a  machine  :  —  a  game  at  ball. 

TrXP,   C7,    a.    [j.  TRAPPED  ;  pp.  TRAPPING,  TRAPPED.]     To  en- 

snare  \  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  entrap :  —  to  adorn  : 

to  decorate  ;  to  dress.  Cowley. 
TrXp,*  o.  Relating  to  the  rock  so  called,  Jameson. 
TrXp,*  or  TRXp'-RdcK,*  71.  {Mln.)  The  name  of  a  rock, 

often  of  columnar  form,  and  apparently  of  igneous  or 

volcanic  origin,  composed  of  hornblende,  felspar,  and  au- 

gite.  Brande. 

TRA-PXn',  v.  a.    [t.  TRAPANNED  J  pp.  TRAPANNING,    TRAPAW- 

NED.]  To  lay  a  trap  for ;  to  ensnare.  South. 

Tra-pan',  n.  A  cheat ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  snare.  South. 

Tra-pXn'ner,  n.  A  deceiver.  South. 

TeXp'-d5or,  (trS.p'd6r)  n.  A  door  in  a  floor,  opening  and 
shutting  like  a  valve. 

tTRAPE,  V.  n.  To  run  about  idly.  See  Traipse. 

Trapes,  n.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman.  Hudibras.  [Low.] 

HTra-pe'zi-an,*  d.  Resembling  a  trapezium.  Smart. 

Tr^-pe'zi-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium. 
Loudon. 

(Trapeztum,  (tr^-pe'zhe-um  or  trFi-p5'ze-um)  [tr^-pe'zhe- 
lim,  W.  J.  F.Ja.t  trj-p5'ze-um,  P.  Sm.  R,;  tr^t-pe'zhum, 
S.K.]  71.  [L. ;  rpaKe(,ii>VjGr. ;  trapeze,  Fr.]  pi.  TRAPEZIA 
or  TRAPEZltJMS.  (Oeom.)  A  four-sided  figure,  of  which 
neither  two  of  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  or  parallel. — 
(^naL)  A  bone  in  the  wrist. 

TRXP-5-ZoKD',or  TRA-PE'zotD,  [tr^-pe'zbid,  S.  W.P.J. 
F.j  tKip-^-z3id',Ja.  i*.  Sni.  Wb,  Ash,  Johnson.'^  n.  [r/Jare- 
^iov  and  fWuy,  Gr. ;  trapezo'ide,  Fr.]  A  four-sided  figure, 
of  which  two  only  of  the  sides  are  parallel. 

TrAp-e-zo1d'al,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 
Smart. 

TrXp'pe-ANj*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  trap.  Lyell. 

TrXp'per,*  71.  One  employed  in  catching  by  traps.  Pennant. 

TrXp'ping^,  n.  pL  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments; 
especially  such  as  are  used  in  decorating  a  horse. 

TrAp'pist,*  71.  One  of  a  religious  order  of  the  Catholic 
uhurcli  in  France,  still  existing  in  Normandy.  Brande. 

TrXp'povs,*  a.  Being  of  the  nature  of  trap.  Smart. 

TrXp'-StIcic,  n.  A  stick  used  in  the  game  of  trap.  Spec- 
tator. 

TrXp'tCff,*  71.  Masses  of  hornblende,  basalt,  &c.  Smart. 

TrXsh,  71.  Any  thing  worthless  ;  dross  ;  dregs  ;  mattRr  im- 
proper for  food :  —  that  which  is  lopped  off  of  trees,  sugar- 
cane, &c.  [A  worthless  person.  Shak.] — ^^Hunting)  A 
clog  or  encumbrance  to  a  fog. 


TrXsh,  v.  a.  To  lop;  to  crop.  Warburton  To  crush  ,  ti 
trample  on  ;  to  clog  ;  to  encumber.  Shah. 

fTRXsH,  V.  n.  To  follow  with  bustle ;  to  trample.  Puraan. 

TrXsh'Vi  o~  Consisting  of  trash;  worthless ;  viie ;  use- 
less. 

TrXss,*  n.  {Min.)  A  deposit  of  volcanic  a&hen  and  scoria 
thrown  out  of  some  volcanoes ;  argillaceous  earth.  Lyelu 
See  Terras. 

|TrXu'LI$M,  n.  [iravliiOf  L.]  A  stammering  repetition. 
Dalgarno. 

TrXu-mXt'jc,  a.  {rpavpariKd^.]  {Med.)  Vulnerary  ;  useful 
to  wounds.  Wiseman. 

Trau-mXt'ic,  n.  Medicine  good  to  heal  wounds.  Chamber* 

TrXv'ajl,  (trav'jl)  v.  n.  {travaiUer,  Fr.]  [i.  travailed, 
pp.  TRAVAILING^  TRAVAILED.]  To  labor ;  to  toil  j  to  labof 
with  pain  ;  especially,  to  labor  in  childbirth. 

fTRXv'A|L,  V.  a.  [travagliarCf  It.]  To  harass  ;  to  tire.  Hay 
ward. 

TrXv'ail,  (triv'iO  n.  Labor;  toil ;  labor  in  childbirth 

Trave,  n.  [trabsy  L. ;  travail,  Fr.]  A  beam;  a  travels* 
Maundrell.  A  wooden  frame  for  shodng  unruly  horses. 

TrXv'^L,  v.  n.  [i.  travelled;  pp.  travelling,  trat- 
ELLEO.]  To  make  journeys  ;  to  pass  ;  to  go  ;  to  perform 
travel ;  to  journey  ;  to  visit  foreign  countries. 

J):^^  The  following  derivatives  of  travel,  viz.,  traveUra, 
travelling,  and  traveUerya.r&  here  given  with  the/  doubled, 
as  they  are  found  in  most  English  dictionaries,  and  \v 
accordance,  also,  with  the  prevailing  usage.  Some,  liuw- 
ever,  spell  these  words  with  a  single  /,  thus,  traveled, 
traveling,  traveler.  This  form  is  agreeable  to  the  general 
analogy  of  the  language  ;  and  it  only  wants  the  sanction 
of  the  prevailing  usage  to  render  it  the  preferable  orthog- 
raphy. —  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  de- 
rivatives of  a  number  of  other  verbs  ending  in  I ;  as,  cav- 
il, drivel,  empanel,  gravel,  grovel,  level,  marvel,  model,  &.c. 

TrXv'el,  v.  a.  To  pass ;  to  journey  over.  Milton.  [fTo 
force  ico  journey,  ^enser.] 

TrXv'el,  71.  [travail,  Fr.]  Act  of  travelling;  journey. -- 
pL  A  book  or  publication  containing  an  account  of  occur 
rences  and  observations  in  a  journey  or  travel. 

TrXv'elled,  (trSv'eld)  a.  Having  made  journeys.  Wotton 

TrXv'eL-LER,  71.  [travailleur,  Fr.]  One  who  travels  ;  ona 
who  performs  and  writes  travels :  — a  travelling  mercan- 
tile clerk.  —  (JVauf.)  A  ring  or  hoop  which  slides  along  a 
rope  or  spar. 

TrXv'el-l^r'^-JoI?,*  n.  A  climbing  plant;  clematis. 
Booth. 

TrXv'?L-taint-ed,  a.  Fatigued  with  travel.  ShaJc 

\Tr1v' ERS,  ad.  [Fr.]  Athwart;  across.  Shak.  See  Trav- 
erse. 

TrXv'ers-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  traversed ;  liable  to  le- 
gal objection.  Hale. 

TrXv'^RSE,  [trSv'ers,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  tro- 
vers', W.]  ad.  [d  travers,  Fr.]  Crosswise ;  athwart.  £a- 
con. 

TrXv'erse,  [triv'ers,  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  tr^-vSrs',  S. 
W.]  prep.  Through  crosswise.  Milton,  [r.] 

TrXv'erse,  a.  [transversus,  L.  ;  traversl^  Fr.]  Lying 
across  ;  lying  athwart.  Hayward.  —  Traverse  jury,  a  petil 
jury  which  tries  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  afltrma 
something  which  is  denied  by  the  other 

TrXv'erse,  ti.  Any  thing  laid,  built,  or  hung  across; 
something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs  ;  a  thwart- 
ing obstacle  : — a  flexure  ;  a  turn:  —  subterfuge  ;  trick. -^ 
{Law)  A  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party  has  advanced 
in  any  stage  of  pleadings ;  the  act  of  denying  and  taking 
issue  upon  an  indictment. 

TrXv'erse,  v,  a.  [traverser,  Fr.]  [i.  traversed  ;  pp.  trat 
ERsiNG,  TRAVERSED.]  To  cross ;  to  lay  athwart;  to  cross 
by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart  with  obstacles;  to  wan- 
der over  ;  to  survey  ;  to  examine  tlioroughly  ;  to  turn  and 
point  in  some  direction,  as  a  cannon.  —  {J^ant.)  To  brace 
aft,  as  a  yard.  —  {Law)  To  contradict  or  deny,  as  an  alle- 
gation ;  to  take  issue  on  an  indictment. 

TeXv'erse,  v.  n.  To  oppose  a  movement  in  fencing,  Shak, 

TRXv'iRSE-BoARD,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  circular  piece  of  noard 
marked  with  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  used  for  keep- 
ing the  reckoning  of,  or  courses  run  by,  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

TrXv'ers-er,*  n.  One  who  traverses.— (iiflio)  One  who 
denies  some  matter  of  fact  alleged  to  be  done  in  a  decla- 
ration or  pleading;  one  v/bo  takes  issue  upon  an  indict- 
ment. ShieL 

TrSv'erse-Sail'jng,*  71.  {JVaut.)  A  mtthod  of  working 
or  calculating  traverses,  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to 
bring  them  all  into  one-  Mar.  Diet. 

TrXv'^RSE-Ta'ble,*  71,  See  Traverse-Board.  SmarU 

TrXv'^r-tIne,*  n.  (JJfi/i.)  A  species  of  linie-fltune  depos- 
ited from  the  water  of  springs,  which  hold  liine  in  soliv 
tion.  Lyell. 

TrXv'egt-:^:d,  a,  [travesti,  Fr. ;  travestito,  It.]  Dressed  in 
the  clothes  of  another  ;  disguised  ;  travestied-  Bentl^j.  [r  ] 

TrXv'.?s-TV,  a.  [travesti,  Fr.]  Dressed  preposterously ; 
travestied.  Johnson,   [r.] 

TrXv'j^s-ty,  71.    A  literary  work  so  translated  or  imitated 
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u  to  be  rendered  ridiculous  ;  a.  parody  ;  a  burlesque  per- 
formanco ;  a  work  travestied. 

rRXV'?S-Ty,  V.  a.   [i,  TRATESTIXD  ;  pp.  TRAVESTYING,  TRAT- 

X9TIED.]    To  translate  so  as  to  render  ridiculous  ;  to  par- 
ody ;  to  turn  into  burlesque  and  ridicule.  Dr.  fFarton. 

TbXv'JS,  n.  Same  as  trave.  A.  fVood. 

Tray,  (tra)  n.  [traeg^  Su.  Goth,  j  truaj  L.]  A  shallow, 
wooden  vessel.  Moxon, 

Tkay'trIp,  71.  A  game  at  tables  or  draughts.  Skak. 
Tr£ach'er,  ^ 

Tr£ach'e-TOVR,  J  n.  [trickeury  Fr.]  A  traitor.  Spenser. 
TrSach'ovr,        ) 

trEach'er-oOs,  (trSch'er-Qs)  a.  Partaking  of  treachery  j 
faithless  J  perfidious  j  traitorous  3  false. 

Tr£acii'er-o03-ly,  ad.  Perfidiously;  by  treachery. 

TRihACH'ER-oDs-N£s3,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  treacherous. 

TrSach'er-V,  (trech'er-e)  n.  [(ricAfWe,  Fr.,  from  triegen^ 
Ger.l  Perfidy  ;  breach  of  faith,  fidelity,  or  trust. 

Trea'^cle,  (tre'kl)  n.  [triacle^  old  Fr. ;  triackte^  D.]  A  medi- 
cine made  up  of  many  ingredients.  Boyle.  The  viscid, 
brown  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar;  molasses.  Ellis. 

rREA'CLE-MDs'T^RD,*  n.  A  plant  possessing  warm  and 
pungent  qualities.  Farm.  Ency, 

Tr£ad,  (tred)  v.  n.  [i.  trod  ;  pp.  treading,  trodden  or 
TROD.]  To  set  the  toot;  to  trample;  to  walk  with  form 
or  state  :  —  to  copulate,  as  birds. 

Tr£ad,  o.  a.  To  walk  on  ;  to  press  or  beat  with  the  feet; 
to  beat;  to  track;  to  walk  on  in  a  formal  manner;  to 
crush  under  foot ;  to  trample  ;  to  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 
Drydea.  To  compress,  as  a  bird. 

Tr£ai>,  (trSd)  n.  Act  of  treading ;  step  with  the  foot:  — 
way;  track;  path:  —  compression  by  the  male  fowl. — 
{Arch.)  The  horizontal  part  of  a  step  on  which  the  foot 
is  placed. 

Tr£ad'er,  n.  One  who  treads. 

TrEad'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  treads  ;  a  step.  Rowe. 

Tr£ad'le,  (tred'dl)  n.  The  part  of  a  loom  or  other  ma- 
chine which  is  moved  by  the  tread  or  foot :  —  the  albugin- 
eous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  to  the  white  of  an  egg. 
—  [Sperm  of  the  cock.  Browne.] 

TB£AD'-MfLL,*  n.  A  mill  turned  by  persons  treading  upon 
a  wheel ;  —  a  recent  invention  for  giving  useful  euiploy- 
ment  to  persons  imprisoned  for  crime.  Brands. 

KTreague,  (treg)  n.  [tregua,  It.]  A  truce.  Spetiser. 

Trea'^on,  ftre'zn)  n.  [trakison,  Ft,]  {Law)  Breach  of  fidel- 
ity ;  rebellion  ;  the  highest  offence  against  a  state  or  gov- 
ernment.—  Higk  treason  is  an  offence  committed  against 
the  king,  kingdom,  or  commonwealth.  —  Petit  treason  is 
the  murder  of  a  husband  by  a  wife,  of  a  master  or  mis- 
tress by  a  servant,  of  an  ecclesiastic  by  a  prelate,  &c. 

Trea'^on-^-ble,  Ctre'zn-?-bl)  a.  Having  the  nature  or 
guilt  of  treason  ;  rebellious. 

TRi3A'§ON-A-BLT2-N£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  treasonable. 

Trea'§on-4.-bl.y,  (tre'zn-^-ble)  ad.  In  a  treasonable  man- 
ner. 

tTREA'§ON-oCs,  (tre'zn-us)  a.  Treasonable.  Shak. 

Tr£a§'VRE,  (trezh'ur)  n.  [trcsovj'^  Fr.  ;  thesaurus,  L,] 
Wealth  hoarded  up  ;  riches  accumulated  ;  abundance  :  — 
something  greatly  valued. 

TrS;a§'vre,  (trezh'yr)  v.  a.  [i.  treasured  ;  pp.  treasur- 
ing, treasured.]  To  hoard  ;  to  reposit ;  to  lay  up. 

TrEa^'VRE-HoOse,  (trezh'ur-)  n.  Place  where  hoarded 
riches  are  kept ;  treasury.  Hooker. 

TRiSA§'VR-ER,  (trgzh'yr-er)  n.  [tresorier^  Fr.]  One  who 
has  care  of  the  money,  funds,  or  revenue  of  a  society, 
corporation,  state,  or  nation.  —  Lord  High  Treasurer,  for- 
merly the  third  great  officer  of  the  crown  of  England, 
the  duties  of  whose  office  are  now  executed  by  five  com- 
missioners. 

Tr£a§'vr-er-shIp,  (trezh'uir-er-ship)  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  treasurer.  Hakewill. 

Tr£a§'i;r-£ss,  ^trSzh'ur-Ss)  n.  A  female  treasurer. 

TRfiA^'yRE-TROVE,*?!.  {Law)  Money,  &c.,  found  hidden 
in  the  earth,  tha  owner  being  unknown.  Crabb. 

Tk£a§'U-RV,  (trSzh'u-re)  71.  [triisorerie,  Fr.]  A  place  in 
which  money  is  stored ;  a  house  or  office  in  which  the 
public  revenue  is  deposited.  [fTreasure.  Skalc] 

1  seat,  (tret)  V.  a.  [traUer.  Fr. ;  tracto,  L.]  [i.  treated  ; 
pp.  treating,  treated.]  To  negotiate;  to  settle. — 
Tfr'acto,  L.]  To  discourse  on;  to  use  in  any  manner;  to 
nan  He ;  to  manage ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  entertain  without 
expense. 

Treat,  w.  n.  [traUer^  Fr.]  To  discourse  :  —  to  practise  nego- 
tiation ;  to  come  to  terms :  —  to  make  gratuitous  entertain- 
ments. 

Treat,  (tret)  n.  An  entertainment  given  of  food  or  drink, 
or  both;  something  given  for  an  entertainment;  a  rich 
entertainment ;  a  feast ;  a  banquet. 

TTreat'^-ble,  a.  [traitable,  Fr.]  Tractable.  Hooker. 

tTREAT'A-BL¥,  ad.  Moderately ;  tractably.  Hooker. 

TREAT'ER,  tu  One  who  treats  or  discourses. 

rREA'TJSE,   (tre'tjz  or  tre'tjs)    [tre'tiz,   JT.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
tre'tjs,  S.  F.  K.  JVb.^  n,  [tractatusj  L.]  A  discourse ;  a  tract 
a  formal  essay ;  a  disquisition. 


IITrea'ti^-ier,  71.  One  who  writes  a  treatise.  Featley.  [R 

Treat'MENT,  (tret'nient)  n.  [traitement,  Fr,]  Act  of  traftt 
ing ;  manner  of  being  treated:  management;  usage, 
manner  of  using,  good  or  bad  :  —entertainment. 

Trea'tv,  (tre't?)  71,  [traitd,  Fr.]  Negotiation  ;  act  of  treat. 
ing  ;  a  compact ;  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  in- 
dependent states.  [fEntreaty.  Skak.] 

TRfiB'LE,  (trgb'bl)  [trgb'bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  j  tr5b' 
bl,  fVb.]  a.  [triplCj  Fr. ;  triplus,  tn^lex,  L.l  Threefold  1 
triple,  — {Mils.)  High  or  most  acute  in  sound. 

Tr6b'le,  (trfib'bl)  V,  a.  [i.  trebled  ;  pp.  trebling,  treb- 
led.] To  multiply  by  three ;  to  make  thrice  as  much  ;  t» 
triple. 

TkISb'le,  (trSb'bl)  v.  n.  To  become  threefold.  SwifL 

Tr£b'le,  (trfib'bl)  n.  (Mus.)  The  highest  or  acutest  part 
in  music,  or  in  a  concerted  piece.  —  Half-treble^  a.  hiftb 
counter-tenor. 

Tr£e'i.e-n1ss,  (trSb'bl-nSs)  tu  State  of  being  treble. 

Tr£b'lv,  ad.  Thrice  told;  in  threefold  number  or  quan- 
tity. ' 

Tr£b'v-9hEt,*71.  [Fr.]  A  tumbrel  or  cucking-stool:  —  a 
great  engine  to  cast  stones  to  batter  walls.  Wliishaw. 

TR£cK'scHUYT,*(trek'shbit)  71.  [D.]  A  covered  boat  drawn 
by  horses,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canals.  Brai.  le. 

TRi5D'DLE,*7i.  See  Treadle.  Booth.  [ScotU 

TR:^-_Dii,L£',*  n.  A  game  at  cards  by  three  persons.  Sir  W, 

Tree,  -n.  {triu,  M.  Goth. ;  (We,  Icel. ;  (ree,  Dan.]  The  gen- 
eral name  of  the  largest  vegetable  ;  a  large  vegetable  hav- 
ing a  single  woody  trunk  or  stem;  anything  branched 
out  like  a  tree. 

Tree,*  w.  a.  [i.  treed;  pp.  treeing,  treed.]  To  cause  ta 
ascend  a  tree.  Dr.  Allen.  [Colloquial.] 

Tree'-Fr6g,*  n.  A  frog  found  on  trees  ;  tree-toad.  Smart 

TREii-(^:^R-MXN'DER,  71.  A  plant. 

Trise'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  trees.  Dr.  Jackson, 

Tree'-LoDse,*  n.  An  insect  that  infests  plants;  aphia 
Harris, 

Tree'-M6ss,*b.  a  species  of  lichen.  P.  Cyc. 

fTREEN.  Old  pi.  of  Tree.  B.  Jonson. 

JTreen,  a.  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood.  Camden. 

Tree'-nail,*  (commonly  pronounced  triin'nel)  ti.  (JVaut.; 
A  wooden  pin,  used  for  fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  t* 
the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Tree'pf-Life',  71.  An  evergreen  tree;  lignum-vits:  — 
the  wood  is  esteemed  by  turners.  Miller. 

Tree'-PrIm-r6§e,  71.  A  biennial  plant. 

TREii'-ToAD,*  71.  A  toad  found  on  trees  and  shfubs.  Eney 

Tre'fXl-low,*  v.  a.  To  plough  land  the  third  time  be* 
fore  sowing.  —  Written  also  thrifallow^trifalloWy^Tidtr^i 
fallow.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

Tre'foIl,  7t.  [trifoUum^  Ij.]  a  three-leaved  plant,  of  whichi 
there  are  several  species. —  {Arch.)  An  ornament  of  thre*- 
cusps  in  a  circle,  resembling  three-leaved  clover. 

Treillase,  (trel'aj)  [trel'aj,  K.  Sm.:  tra'l^ij,  i'./trgl'ysij  < 
Ja.]  n.  [Fr.J  A  contexture  of  pales  to  support  espaliert- 
in  a  garden  ;  trellis.  Diet.  Trevoux. 

TrSl'lis,  n.  [treillis,  Fr.]  A  structure  or  frame  of  cross  ■ 
barred  work,  used  for  summer-houses,  verandas,  &c. ;  a> 
lattice. 

Tr£l'lis,*  v.  a,  [i.  trellised  ;  pp.  trellising,  trel* 
LiBED.j  To  furnish  with  a  trellis,  lattice,  or  woodea* 
frame.    Scott. 

TRiSL/LiSED,_(trel'list)  a.  Having  trellises.  Sir  T.  Herbert' 

Tre-man'do*  71.  [It.]  {Mas.)  A  reiteration  of  a  note  of; 
the  chord,  or  a  general  shake  of  the  whole  chord.  Brands. 

TRj2M'BLE,(trem'bl)  11.71.  [trembler,  Fr. ;  tremo^L.]  [i. trem- 
bled ;    pp.    TREMBLING,    TREMBLED.]     To   Shake    83    Witft, 

fear  or  cold  ;  to  shiver  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  quiyw 

er ;  to  totter :  —  to  quaver  ;  to  shake,  as  a  sound. 
Tr£m'bler,  71.  One  who  trembles.  Hammond. 
Trem'bling,  71.  A  shaking  ;  a  shuddering  ;  tremor. 
TRiiM'BLiNG-Ly,  arf.  So  as  to  shake  or  tremble.   Shak. 
Tre-m£l'L,^,*  71.  [tremo,  L.]  (Bat.)  A  jelly-like  plant^  ol 

the    lowest  organization,  found    in   damp  walks,  &c. 

Brajide. 
Tre-m£n'dovs,  a,  [tremendus,  L.]  Very  dreadful ;  horri 

ble  ;  terrible;  frightful;  terrific;  horrid. 
TRE-MfiN'DOVS-LV)  0-d.  Horribly  ;  dreadfully. 
Tre-m£n'povs-nEss,  n.  duality  of  being  tremendous. . 
Tr£m'q-lite,*  n.  {Min.)    A  fibrous  or  radiated,  whitish 

and  semi-transparent  mineral.  Brande. 
Tre'mor,  [tre'mur,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. ;  tre'mur  or  tiSmf 

ur,  Ja. ;  trSm'ur,  S77i.]  n.    [tremor,  L.J    State   of  trem 

bling  ;  quivering  of  the  body  through  fear. 
Tr£m'v-LOOs,  a.  [tremulasj  L.]  Trembling  ;  fearful ;  quiv- 
ering; vibratory.  [dation 
TR^M'v-l'Ot^s-LV',  ad.  In  a  tremulous  manner  ;  with  trepi. 
TRiSM^V-JL-o&s-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  tremulous. 
fTRfiN,  n.  A  fish-spear.  Ainsworth. 
TRfiNCH,   V,  a.  [(T-flTic/ier,  Fr.]   [i.  trenched  ;  pp.  trench 

ft*Q,  trenched.]  To  cut ;  to  cut,  dig,  or  form  into  pits  o! 

ditches:  —  to  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up:— to  turn  ovoi 

or  stir  the  soil  two  or  three  feet  deep. 


a  formal  essay ;  a  disquisition.  or  stir  the  soil  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
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/■  RfiNCH,  V.  n.  To  encroach  ,  to  cut  off  a  part. 

Vr^nch,  n.  [tratichie,  Ft.]  A  pit  or  ditch;  ii  mound. — 
(FovL)  A  place  cut  out  by  besiegers  in  order  to  approach 
the  place  attacked. 

JTrEnch'^nd,  a.  Cutting ;  trenchant.  Spenser. 

Tb£mch'ant,  a.  {tratichantf  Fr.]  Cutting  j  sharp.  Hudi- 
bras.  [r.] 

Tr£nch'er,  n.  [tranchoir^  Fr.J  One  who  trenches  or  cuta ; 
a  large  wooden  dish  or  platter  on  which  meat  is,  or  was, 
cut  and  eaten  at  table.  Dryden.  The  table.  Shak.  Food ; 
pleasures  of  the  table.  South. 

Tr£nch'?r-Fly,  n.  A  trencher-mate.  VEstrange, 

Tr£nch'^r-Fri£ni},  71.  A  parasite;  a  table  companion; 
a  trencher-mate.  Sliak.  [eater. 

TKfiNCH'ER-MAN,  n.   [fA  cook.   Sidney.\    A  feeder ;  an 

Trj£nch'er-mate,  lu  A  table  companion;  a  parasite 
Hooker,  [Fl. 

Tr£nch']K5re,'<'  n.  The  name  of  an  old  dance.  Beaiim.  Sf 

Tr£nd,v.  n,  \i,  TKCNDED  ;  /^^.trendinq,  trended.]  (JVaut.) 
To  turn ;  to  run ;  to  'stretch  ;  to  tend.  Dryden. 

Tr£nd,*  71.  {J^aut.)  Inclination  or  tendency  to  a  certain 
direction.  C.  fVilkes. 

TrSti'del,*  71,  A  weight  or  post  in  a  mill ;  trundle.  Crabb. 

TRfiND'jNO,  71.  A  particular  direction.  Dryden. 

Tr£n'di-e,  re.  Any  thing  turned  round  ;  a  trundle.  Bailey. 

TrEn'tal,  71.  [trenie,  Fr  J  (Contracted  from  triginial.)  The 
service  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead.  Ayliffe. 

TR¥-pXn',  n.  [Fr.,  from  rpitn-aw,  Gr.]  A  circular  saw  for 
perforating  the  skull ;  a  trephine.  [A  snare.  South.  See 
Trapaft.] 

Tre-pXn',  o,  a.  [trepanerj  Fr.J  [i.  trepanned  ;pp.  trepan- 
ning, TREPANNED.]  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

Tr]E-pAn'N]ER,  71.  One  who  trepans.  Todd. 

Tr]e:-pXn'nino,*  n.  The  operation  performed  with  the  tre- 
pan; perforation:  —  act  of  decoying.  Scott. 

i|TR?-PHliNE',  or  Tre-phIne',  [tre-fin',  P.  Ash;  tref'jn, 
Wb. ;  tre-fen',  Sim.,-  tre-fen'  or  tre-fin',  £C.]  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  trepanning ;  a  small,  improved  sort  of  trepan. 
Wiseman. 

|tTRi:-PHiNE',*  V.  fl.  To  perforate  ;  to  trepan.  Smart. 

TRfiP-I-DA'Ti(?N,  71.  [trepidatiOj  L.J  State  of  trembling  of 
the  body;  tremor;  quivering. 

fTRfis'AYl^E,*  71.  (Kng.  law)  A  writ  on  ouster  by  abatement, 
on  the  deatih  of  a  grandfather's  grandfather.  Blackstone. 

TrSs'p^ss,  v.  n.  [trespasser^  old  Fr.]  [t.  trespassed;  pp. 
TREspAsaiNO,  TRE3PA39ED.]  To  transgresB  ;  to  ofl'end  :  — 
to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

TrEs'p^ss,  71.  [trespasf  old  Fr.]  Transgression  of  law  ;  of- 
fence ;  misdemeanor:  —  unlawful  entrance  on  another's 
ground. 

TRfis'p^ss-ER,  71.  One  who  trespasses  ;  an  offender. 

TrEs'p^ss-Of'fer-Ing,*  n.  An  offering,  among  the  Isra- 
elites, for  a  trespass.  Ask. 

TrEss,  n.  [tresse^  Fr. ;  treccia.  It.]  pi.  tresses.  A  lock  ; 
a  curl  of  hair;  a  gathering  of  hair. —  Used  chiefly  in  the 
plural. 

fTRfissED,  (trSst  ortrSs'ed)  a.  Knotted;  curled;  having 
the  hair  in  a  tress  ;  having  tresses.  Spenser, 

TrEs'seIi,  n.  See  Trestle. 

TrEss'vre,  (tresh'ur)  n.  (Her.)  A  kind  of  border.  fVarton. 

TrEss'VRED,*  (tresh'urd)  a.  Bound  with  a  tressure.  Sir 
fV.  ScotU 

Tafis'TLE,  (trSs'sl)  n.  [tresteau,  old  Fr.]  The  frame  of  a 
table;  a  movable  form  by  which  any  thing  is  supported  ; 
a  prop :  —  a  three-legged  stool. 

Tr£s'ti*e-Tree,*  (trSs'sl-)  n.  {JVaut.)  Two  strong  bars  of 
timber  fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
lower  mjist  head.  Mar.  Diet. 

TrEt,  71.  In  comirierce,  an  allowance  made  for  waste,  dust, 
Slc.j  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.  purchased. 

iTRETH'iNGr,  71.  [tretkingi,  low  L.]  A  tax;  impost.  Johnson. 
!'Ri!:v'ET,  7i.  Any  thing  that  stands  on  three  legs,  as  a 
stool ;  a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen  range  :  ~  written  also 
trivet. 

Trey,  (tra)  ti.  [tres,  L. ;  trois^  Fr.]  A  three  at  cards.  Skak. 

T'jtI.*  A  prefix,  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  signifying 
three. 

TrI'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tried  ;  capable  of  trial. 

Tri'^d,  71.  [trias,  L. ;  triade^  Fr.]  Three  united. 

Tri'^l,  71.  Act  of  trying ;  state  of  being  tried  ;  test ;  ex- 
amination ;  experiment ;  experimental  knowledge ;  proof; 
attempt;  effort;  endeavor;  temptation. 

tTRl-lL'j-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  three  ;  triad.   Wharton. 

vri'a-l6gue,  (trl'?-16g)  n.  A  colloquy  of  three  persons. 
A.  Wood. 

Tri-Xn'd^r,*  71.  {BoU)  A  plant  having  three  stamens 
Lindley. 

Tri-An'orovs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Having  three  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

TrI'^n-gle,  ftri'S-ng  gl)  ti.  [Fr.  ,  trianguhim,  L.]  {Oeom.) 
A  figure  of  three  angles  and  three  sides.  —  {Astron.)  The 
name  of  a  constellation. —  {Mas.)  A  small,  steel,  triangu- 
lar, musical  instrument  of  percussion,  open  at  one  ot"  its 
angles. 

rRi'JiN-GLED,  (trl'Sng-gld)  a.  Having  three  angles. 


Tri-An'gv-l^r,  (-ang'gv-l5ij)  a.  ]triangulana^  L.]  Ilavinf 
three  angles ;  triangled. 

Tri-An-gv-lXr'i-tv,*  71.  auality  of  being  triangular.  Bo 
lingbroke.  \rta 

TRi-AN'GV-L^R-Lr,  ad.  After  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Har 

Tri-An'gv-1'ATE,*  v.  a.  [i.  triangulated  ;  pp.  trianoi 
LATINO,  TRIANGULATED.]  (Surveying)  To  divide  into  tri- 
angles, or  triangular  net-work,  by  surveying.  Ency. 

TrI-An'gv-lat-:?d,*  fl.  Having  a  triangular  form.  JTdt. 

TrI-An-gv-la'tipn,*  71.  The  act  of  triangulating;  the 
net-work  of  triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a  countr* 
is  covered  in  a  triangular  survey.  P.  Cyc. 

Tri^ar-jEhv,*  n.  A  government  by  three    Holland. 

fTRi-A'Rl-AN,  fl.  [triariij  L.]  Occupying  the  third  post  oi 
place.  Cowley. 

Tri'BAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  tribe.   WarhurUin.  [R.J 

Tribe,  7i.  [tribasj  L.]  A  division  or  distinct  portion  of  a 
people;  a  family  or  race  kept  distinct:  — a  number  of 
things  having  certain  common  characteristics:— a  di- 
vision of  the  ancient  Israelites :  —  a  principal  subdivision 
of  the  Roman  people. 

Tribe,  u.o.  To  divide  into  trib'is.  Bp.  J^icolson.  [r.] 

TrIb'let,  71.  A  goldsmith's  tt/ui  for  making  rings.  Baileg, 

Trj-b6m'e-ter,*  71.  [rpiSuj  and  fAtrouv.}  (Mech.)  A  sort 
of  sledge  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  force  of  friction. 
Brande. 

TrIb'ou-lEt,  71.  Same  as  triblcU 

TRi'BRijEH,*  71.  A  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  three  sho** 
syllables.  Smart. 

TrIb-V-la'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Persecution;  distress;  vexation  j 
severe  affliction  ;  severe  trial.  Hooker. 

Tri-bu'w*l,  71.  [L.  4- Fr.]  A  judgment-seal  in  the  forum 
at  Rome:  —  a  judgment-seat;  the  seat  of  justice;  a  court 
of  justice  ;  a  place  for  trying  persons  accused. 

Tr1'b'v-nate,«  71.  The  office  of  tribune;  tribuneship  Jlfrf- 
moth^ 

TrIe'une,  re.  [tribunus^  L.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
tribe ;  an  officer  of  Rome,  chosen  by  the  people ;  the 
commander  of  a  Roman  legion. —  [tribaiial,  L.]  A  raised 
seat  from  which  speeches  were  anciently  delivered  to  the 
people;  a  tribunal : — the  rostrum  from  which  the  speak- 
ers address  the  assembly  in  the  French  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. 

TrIb'VNE-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  tribune.  Addison. 

Tr1b-v-nI"ti^i.,  (trib-u-nlsh'?l)  a.  Relating  to  a  tribune. 
Dryden. 

jTrIb-V-nI^'TIAN,*  (-nlsh'^n)  a.  Same  as  tribunitial.  Joh-n- 
son. 

tTRlB-V-Nl"Tl0VS,  (-nlsh'us)  a.  [tribunitius^  L.]  Tribuni- 
tial. Bacon. 

TRiB'i;-T^-Ri-N£ss,*re.  State  of  being  tributary,  AUm. 

TrIb'v-ta-ry,  a.  (tributaire,  Fr. ;  tributariusj  L.]  Paying 
tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  to  a  mas- 
ter:—  subject;  subordinate:  —  paid  in  tribute;  contrib 
uting. 

TRlE'v-TA-ity,  71.  One  who  pays  tribute  ;  a  dependant. 

TRlB'tJTE,  71  [tribut,  Fr. ;  tributuviy  L.]  A  payment  made 
inacknowledgmentof  subjection, or  for  protection;  atai 

tTRlB'UTE.Tj.  fl.  To  pay  as  tribute.  Whitlock. 

Trib'ute-MSn'ey,*  71.  Money  paid  as  tribute.  Ash. 

Tri'ca,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  shield  or  reproductive  organ  of  • 
lichen.  Brande. 

Trice,  re.  A  short  time  ;  an  instant ;  a  stroke.  Spenser. 

Tri-cen-na'ri-oDs,*  a.  Tricennial.  SmarU 

Tri-cEn'n(-al,*  a.  [tricennaliSf  Ij.}  Belonging  to  the  term 
of  thirty  years.  Scott. 

Tri-cEn'te-na-rv,*  7..  A  period  or  space  of  three  hun- 
dred years.  Ec.  Retj. 

Tri-jEHI^a-sIs,*  n.  [^ptf.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards  and  irritate  th» 
ball  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

TRi-jEHdP'TE-RAN,*  71.  (Ent)  One  of  an  order  of  uisect*. 
Kirby. 

Tri'jCHORD,*  71.  (Mus.)  An  Instrument  with  three  string 
Bumey. 

Tri-jejhot'p-mv,  78.  [TpixoToiiio).]  Division  into  three 
parts.  Hartlib.  [R.] 

Trick,  n.  [tricherj  Fr. ;  treck^  D.,  from  triegen^  Ger.]  A 
sly  fraud  ;  a  dexterous  artifice  ;  stratagem  ;  wile;  a  vi- 
cious practice  ;  a  juggle  ;  any  thing  done  to  cheat  jocose- 
ly, or  to  divert;  sleight;  deception;  imposture;  imposi 
tion  : — a  practice;  a  manner;  a  habit: — a  number  of 
cards  falling  to  the  winner  at  one  turn.  —  [(rica,  low  Ii.] 
A  plait  or  knot  of  hair.  B.  Jonson. 

TrIck,  D.  fl.  [tricher,  Fr. ;  (n'e^eTt,  Ger.]  fi.  tricked;  ;>p 
TRICKING,  TRICKED.]  To  Cheat;  to  impose  on;  to  de- 
fraud:—  to  dress;  to  decorate;  to  adorn;  to  knot  — 
(Her.)  To  draw  with  devices. 

TrIck,  v.  n.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud.  Dryden. 

TrIck'er,  re.  One  who  tricks.  See  Trigger. 

TrTck'er-v,  71.  Artifice  ;  act  of  dressing  up.  Dr.  Parr, 

TrIck'ing,  71.  Cheating;  artifice: — dress;  ornament. 

TrTck'Jsh,  a.  Full  of  tricks ;  knavishly  artful ;  fraadn 
lent. 
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'^'RlCK'^sa-jNltss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  trickish.  Knox. 
^TlIclt'L^S-iTJE,*  n.  (Mia.)  Fahlunite  j  a  mineral.  Dana. 
TrIc'KLE,  V.  n.  [i.  TRICKLED  ;  pp.  trickling,  trickled.] 

Tu  fall  in  drupti  ■  tu  flow  in  a  small,  gentle  stream  j  to 

distil. 
iRlcK'LfNo,*  n.  Act  of  flowing  in  drops,  or  in  a  small 

stream. 
(TbIck'MENT,  n.  Uecoration.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 
TrIck'st^r,  re.  One  who  practise?  tricks.  Robinson. 
Trick'sy,  a.  Pretty  ;  dainty  ;  neat }  brisk  j  merry.  ShaJc, 
rRTCK'TRXcK,  7i.  [tnctracj  Fr.J  A  game  at  tables. 
TrIck'V,*  a.  TricKish  ;   practising  tricks.    Fori?/,  —  [Pro- 
vincial in  £ngland,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 
TRl-CLlN'}--flL-R¥)*  a*    Relating  to  tlie  ancient  mode  of 

reclining  on  couches  at  table.  Smart. 
mi-CLlN'f-VM,*  n.   [L.]    pi.  TRICLINIA.  A  couch  for 

reclining  on  at  supper :  —  a  room  furnished  on  three  aides 

with  couches.  BranUe. 
TRi'c6L-pR,*  n.  The  national  French   banner  of  three 

colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  on  the  occasion  of 

the  first  French  revolution.  Braiide. 
TEii'c6L-(?RED,*  (tri'kul-urd)  a.  Having  three  colors.  Qw, 

Rev. 
Tri-c^R-nI^-'^R^oGs,*  a.  Having  three  horns.  P.  Cyc. 
rRl-coR'PQ-R^L,  a.  [tricorpjiSj  L.]  Having  three  bodies. 
rRi-cOs'PjD,*  a.  (Jlnat.)  Having  three  points;  —  applied 

to  the  valve  on  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Brande. 
Tri-cDs'pj-d^te,*  a.  {Bot.)   Having  three  points.    Lo-w- 

don. 
Tri-dXc'tv-loOs,*  a.    (Bot.)    Having  three  leaves.    P. 

Cyc 
Tride,  a.  [Fr.}  {.Among  hunters)  Short  and  ready ;  swift. 

Bailey. 
Tri'd^nt,  n.  [Fr.  ;  tridens,  li.]  The  sceptre  of  Neptune: 

—  a  sceptre  with  three  prongs  or  teeth. 

™'d|nt-]j:d,  \  "•  Having  three  teeth.  QtmWcs. 
TrI-dEn'tate,*  a.  (Bot,)  Having  three  teeth.  Loudon^ 
Tai-DfiN'TiNE,*  a.  Relating  to  Trent,  or  the  council  held 

there.  CA,  Ob. 
Tbi-DI-4l-pa'§9N,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  triple  octave.  P.  Cyc. 

iTRi'D(NG,  n.  Tithing.    See  Trithjno,  and  Tithino. 
'Ri-D9-D£c-A-HE'DR^L,*  a.  Presenting  three  ranges  of 
twelve  in  each.  Smart* 

Trjd'v-^n,  a.  [trirfwMm.L.]  Lasting  three  days;  happen- 
ing every  third  day.  Bailey.  [R.] 

TRi-fiN'Ni-AL,  [tri-6n'y&l,  S.  tV.  J  F.  Ja.  K.i  trS-Sn'n^-gil, 
P.  Sm.  WL]  a.  [triGuniSf  L. ;  triennaly  Fr.]  Lasting  three 
years  ;  happening  every  third  year. 

TKi-fiN'Ni-AL-LV,*  ad.  Once  in  three  years.  Jodrell. 

Tri'eN9j*  n,  [L.]  A  small  Roman  coin  worth  one  third 
of  the  as,  Brande. 

TrT'er,  71.  One  who  tries  or  examines;  test. 

a  commissioner,  at  Athens,  who  built  ships  at  his  own 

expense.  Ency. 
PTrI-e-tjSr'i-CAL,  a,  [trietericust  L.]  Triennial.  Gregory. 
Tr1'fXl-l6w,  v.  a.  To  plough  the  third  time.  Morivmer. 

See  Tbb FALLOW. 
Tri-fa'rj-oOs,*  a.  Threefold;  in  three  rows.  P.  Cyc. 
iRi'FlD,  [tri'fid,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm. ;  trlPjd,  Ja.]  a.  Itrifidus^ 

L.]  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three  parts. 
Tri-fis'tv-LA-rv,  a,  [tres  and  Jistala,  h.}  Having  three 

pipes.  Browne. 
Tri'fle,  (tri'fl)  V.  n.    [tryfelm,  D.]    [i.  trifled  ;  pp.  tri- 
fling, TRIFLED.]     To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or 

dignity,  or   with  levity  and   folly;  to  waste  time;   to 

mock  ;  to  indulge  in  light  amusement. 
Tri'fle,  v.  a.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate.  Shak.  [R.] 
TrI'fle,  71.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  little  value. 
Tri'fler,  71.  [trifdaarj  D.]  One  who  trifles  or  acts  with 

levity. 
TrI'fling,  a.    Wanting    worth;    unimportant;    trivial; 

futile ";  petty  j  frivolous  ;  worthless  ;  slight. 
Tri'fling-lv,  aa.   In  a  trifling  manner. 
TRi'FIiING-N£ss,  u  Emptiness  ;  vanity.  Bp.  Parker. 
Tri-fl6'rovs,*  a  {Bot.)  Having  three  flowers.  Loudon. 
TrI-fo'lj-^TE,  a.  [tres  and  folium^  L.]  (BoU)  Having  three 

leaves  or  leaflets  ;  trifrJiated. 
TRl-Fo'Ll-AT-ED,*a.  {BoU)  Having  three  leaves,  .dsh. 
TrTf'9-LY,  or  Tri'fq-LV,  "•  Sweet  trefoil.  Mason. 
TRI~f6' s,i-&M*  n.  [h.]    {QoViic  arcft.)   An  arched  storj' 

between  the  lower  arches  and  the  clere-story  in  the  aisles, 

choir,  and  transepts  of  a  church.  Brande. 
TRi'FORM,  a.  [triforToisj  L.]  Having  a  triple  shape.    JVil- 

ton, 
Tri-form^i-ty,*  n.  The  state  of  being  triform.  Ash. 
Tri-fOr'ca-TED,*  a.  Having  three  forks  or  prongs.  Fen- 

TrIg,  v.  a.  [u  trigged;  pp.  TniGQiWQ,  tkiroed.J  lo  nil ; 
to  stuff  More.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel  by  puttmg  a  stone 
under  it. ,  to  scotch.  Bailey.  .^     -  ,:, 

TrIg,  a.  Full  i  trim ;  neat.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng- 
lana.] 


TrTg,*  n.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  something  to  stop  a  wheel  oi 

barrel  from  rolling.  Palmer. 
TrIg'^-moDs,*  a.    Thrice  married.— (Bot.)    Applied  t< 
plants  containing  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  sanr 
flower  head,  viz.,  male,    female,  and    hermaphrodite 
Brande. 
TRla'A-MV,  71.  [r/)frs  and  yatm^.l   State  of  being  marriec 
three  times  ;  state  of  having  three  husbands  or  wives  a| 
one  time.  Sir  T.  Hei'bert. 
TRlG'fil^R,  n.  That  which  stops  or  catches ;  a  catch  ta 
hold  a  wheel  on  steep  ground:  —  a  catch  by  which  a 
gun  is  flred  ;  sometimts  corrupted  to  tricker. 
TRl-g^lN'TAL,  71.  [trig-inta,  L.]  See  T?j:ntal.  Ayliffe. 
TrI'gl^ph,  rtrl^gllfj    [tri'gnf,   S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  \  trig'IIf 
Ja.  IVb.]  n.  [Tpeti  and  j/Xvi/)*;,  Gr. ;  trishjphe,  Fr,  1  {Arch,, 
An  ornament  of  the  Doric  frieze,  placed  directlyover  esich 
column,  and  at  equal  distances  between  them. 
Tri'gqn,    n.    {jfiiYdivov^  Gr. ;   trigone^   Fr.]    A  triangle 

Harrington.  —  (Aslyrol.)  Trine  in  aspect. 
TrIg'0-nal,  [trig'9-n?l,   W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  tri'g9-n?l,  S.  K  \ 

a.  Triangular;  having  three  corners.  Woodward. 
TRiG-Q-NQ-MfiT'Ri-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 
TRlG-p-Np-MfiT'RJ-c^L-Ly,  ad.  By  trigonometry. 
Tr!g-P-n6m'?-try,  71.  [Toiybivni  ^M  utrpou.']  The  art  ot 
measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  whether 
plane  or  spherical,  and  of  ascertaining  the  relations  be- 
tween them.    It  includes  all  formuls  relating  to  angles  or 
circular  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected  with  tbem. 
TrI-grXm'M}C,*  a.  Containing  three  letters.  Thomson. 
Tri'grXph,'''  tu  a  treble  mark  ;  three  letters  united  in  ore 

sound,  as  eau  in  beau.  Smart. 
TrT'^yn,*  71.  (Bot.)   A  plant  having  three  pistils.   Lind' 

ley. 
Tri-he'dral,*  fl.  Having  three  equal  sides.  Smart. 
Tri-he'drqn,*  71.  A  figure  of  three  equal  sides.  Smart. 
TrIj'V-GODs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Having  three  pairs.  Loudon. 
Tri-lAt'^r-al,   a.    [tres  and  latus,  L.]    Having    threo 
Slides.  [Scott. 

Tri-lXt'er-al-n£ss,*  n.  (iuality  of  having  three  sides 
Tri-l£t't6,*  71.  (Mils.)  A  short  or  little  trill.  Crabb. 
Tri-lIh'guar,*  a.  Consisting  of  three  languages.  Maun- 
der. 
TRT-LlT':|:R-Aii,  a.  [tres  and  litera,  L.]  Having,  or  consist 

ingof,  three  letters. 
TrIll,  n.  [trillo,  It. ;  from  drUUiy  Su.  Goth.]  A  quaver;  a 

shake ;  tremutousness  of  music  or  of  sound. 
TrTlIi,  v.  a.  [trillo.  It. ;  drilla^  tralla^  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  trilled  ; 
pp.  TRILLING,  trilled.]  To  utter  or  play  with  quavering  ; 
to  utter  quavering;  to  cause  to  vibrate,  as  sound  ;  to 
shake 
TrIll,  ft.  n.  [triUa^  Swed.]   To  play  in  tremulous  vibra- 
tions of  sound ;  to  trickle  with  a  tremulous  or  purling 
sound. 
TrTl'ling,*  71.  One  of  three  children  horn  at  the  saraa 

birth.  Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 
TrIll'iqn,  (tril'yyn)  n.  A  million  of  millions  of  millions, 
or  a  million  of  billions.  Locke.  —  With  the  French^a  thou- 
sand billions.  Francis. 
TrIl'lo^*   71.    [It.]  pi.    trIl'lo^.   (Mus.)   A    uniform 
trembling  or  shaking  of  ihe  same  note  ;  a  trill.  Blount. 
TrIi*'o-bate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  lobes,  P.  Cyc. 
Tr1l'9-bite,*  n.  (Oeol.)   An  extinct  ^enus  of  articulated 
animals,  found  in  the  strata  of  transition  rocks.  Backland. 
TRi-L6c'y-L^R,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  cells.  P.  Cyc. 
TrIl'p-^V,*  n.  A  series  of  three  dramas  or  discourse! 
which  are  each  of  them  in  some  sense  complete,  yet 
bear  a    mutual    relation,  and  form    but    part    of  one 
poetical  or  historical  picture :  — a  discourse  in  three  parts. 
Brande. 
TRi-LtJ'Mf-WAR,    )  a.     [triluminarisf    L.]     Having    three 
Tri-lCmi-noDs,  (     lights.  Bailey.  [R.] 
TrIm,  a.  Nice  ;  snug  ;  dressed  up ;  smart.  Dryden. 
Trim,  n.    Dress;   gear;  ornaments;  trimming.    Skak.—' 
(JSTaut)  The  position  of  the  keel  of  a  ship  with  respect 
to  a  horizontal  line. 
TrIm,  v.  a.  [i,  trimmed  ;  pp.  trimming,  trimmed.]  To  fit 
out ;  to  dress  ;  to  decorate  :  — to  shave ;  to  clip ;  to  lop,  as 
the  branches  of  trees;  to  prune:  —  lo  make    neat;  to 
adjust:  —  to  balance  a  vessel :  — to  lose,  as  time,  in  fluctu- 
ating between  two  parties.  [To  beat ;  to  chastise.  Brock- 
ett] 
TRtM,  V.  n.  To  balance  ;  to  fluctuate  between  parties. 
TrTm'i|:-ter,  a.  [Tpi^^crp'-s,  Gr. ;  trimdtre,  Fr.]  Consisting 
of  three  poetical  measures,  forming  an  iambic    of  sis 
feet.   Tyrwhitt. 
Tr(m'lv,  ad.  In  a  trim  manner  ;  nicely  ;  neatly. 
TrKm'mer,  71.  One  who  trims;  a  turncoat:  —  a  piece  o. 

wood  inserted  to  make  something  even. 
TrIm'ming,  71.  f  pi.  TRIMMINGS.  Necessary  or  ornnmertal 
appendages  to  something,  as  a  garment ;  trappings.     A 
beating.  Brockett.] 
TrTm'ness,  n.  State  of  being  trim ;  neatness. 
Tri'nal,  a.  [trinus,  L.]  Threefold.  Spenser. 
TrIn'dle,  (trin'dl)  ti.  See  Tbuwdle. 
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T^Tn'dle,*  v.  a.  To  cause  to  move  or  run  down  ;  to  trun- 
dle. Loudon, 

ffllNE,  n.  [trinsj  Fr. ;  trinusj  L.]  {^strol.)  An  aspect  of 
pianists  placed  in  three  angles  of  a  trigon,  reckoned  emi- 
nent.y  benign.  Miltoi^ 

rRiNEjO.  Threefold;  thrice  repeated.  Wheatley. 

rRlNE,  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  trine  aspect.  Drydea.  [R.] 

rBi-NER'VATE,*a.  {BoU)  Having  three  nerves.  Gray. 

rR](N'GLE,*  71.  A  curtain-rod;  a  lath  reaching  from  one 
bed-post  to  another.  —  (Jirch.)  A  little  member  fixed  over 
the  tr-jglyph.  Scott. 

TR]fN-j-TA'Ri-AN,  71.  A  bellfiver  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitv: — one  of  a  monastic  order,  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity. 

TRiN-y-TA'Ri-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 

Trin-J-ta'rJ-an-T^m,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  Burnet. 

Trin'j-ty,  n.  [tres  and  unus,  trinitas^  L. ;  trinitS^  Fr.] 
Three  united  in  one  ;  union  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

TrIn'i-tv-SDn'd^y,*  n.  The  Sunday  next  after  Whit- 
Sunday.  fVheatley. 

TRiliNK,*  71.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Crabh. 

TR'fN'K^T,  (tring'ket)  n.  A  small  ornament,  particularly 
of  gnldsmith's  work  ;  a  toy  ;  any  thing  of  little  value. 

tTRlN'K^T,  V.  n.  To  give  trinkets.  South. 

TrJn'ket-R¥,*  Tt.  Trinkets  collectively.  Maunder. 

fTRlN'KLE,*  v.n.  To  tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or  under- 
hand.  Temple. 

Tri-n6c'ti^l,*  a.  Comprising  three  nights.  Scvtt 

Tri-no'mi-al,  a.  [tres  and  nomm^  L.]  (Jilgebra)  Having 
three  denominations  or  terms. 

Tri-nOm'jn-al,  a.  Same  as  trinomial. 

Tri'o,  f  trl'5,>.  E^  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  tre'6,  Jo.]  n.  [Sp.  ^  Fr. ; 
tresj  L.]  pi.  tri'o?.  (Mus.)  A  composition  consisting 
of  three  parts  j  —  three  united. 

rRi-oB'g-L^R,     }  a.  [triobolarisy  L.]  Of  the  value  of  three 

Tri-6b'p-l^-ry,  j     oboli;  vile;  worthless.  Howell. 

Tri-6c'T|LE,*7i.  {Astral.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
they  are  three  octants  distant  from  each  other.  Smart. 

Tri-6c-tq-he'dral,*  a.  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
each  ringe  having  eight  faces.  Smart. 

Tri'p-l£t,*  71.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first 
line  is  thrice  repeated.  Brande. 

Tri'qr,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  tries  the  validity  of  a  chal- 
lenge o  a  juryman.  Blackstone. 

TrIp,  v.  a  [treper^  old  Fr. ;  trippen^  D.]  [i.  tripped;  pp. 
TRippi:?a,  TRIPPED.]  To  supplant;  to  throw  by  striking 
the  feet  from  the  ground  ;  to  strike  from  under  ths  body : 
—  to  catch;  to  detect. —  To  trip  -up,  to  overthrow;  to 
throw  down. 

TrIp,  v.  n.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet;  to  fail  ; 
to  err  ;  to  be  deficient;  to  stumble  :  —  to  run  lightly. 

Tr^p,  71.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler  supplants 
his  antagonist;  a  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost ; 
a  failure;  a  mistake: — a  short  voyage  or  journey;  an 
excursion ;  a  ramble ;  a  tour.  [A  flock  of  gouts  or  sheep. 
Ray.^ 

TrIp'^R-TITE,  a.  [tripartitey  Ft. ;  tripartituSy  L.]  Divided 
into  three  parts;  having  three  correspondent  copies; 
relating  to  three  parties. 

Tr(p'ar-tite-lv,*  ad.  By  a  division  into  three  parts.  Hill. 

Tr1p-^r-tI"tipn,  (-tish'un)  71.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

TRl-PAs'^II-flil*,*  a.  Including  three  passovers.   Carpenter. 

Tripe,  n.  [tripe^  Fr, ;  irippa^  It. ;  tripa^  Sp.]  The  belly  :  — 
timmonly  the  large  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal  pre- 
pared and  dressed  for  food. 

TkIp'^-dal,  [trip'e-d?l,  W.P.Ja.K.Sm.;  tri-pe'dji,  S.] 
■X.  [tres  and  pes,  L.]  Having  three  feet. 

Tripe '-mXN,*  71.  One  who  sells  tripe.  Smart. 

Tri-per'son-AIi,  fl.  Consisti.ig  of  three  persons.  Milton. 

TRi-pJER'spN-AL-lST,*  n.  A  believer  in  tripersonality; 
%  tnnitarian.  Clissold. 

rRi~PER-soN-XL'i-TV,*7t.  A  union  of  three  persons  in  one 
being;  trinitarianism.  Milton.  [three  pftals. 

TRi-piT^^-LODs,  a.  [rpEis  and  Tr^raAof.]    {Bat.)   Having 

■rRlp'-HAM-MER,*n.  A  large  hammer  used  in  forges  for 
beating  iron  ;  tilt-hammer.  Ency. 

Tri'phane,*  71.  (Jl/in.)  Spodumene,  a  mineral  nearly  al- 
lied to  felspar.  Brande. 

rRtPH'i-LlNE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  substance  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  iron.  Dana. 
'  TrTph'thong,  Ctr5p'th5ng)  [trip'thong,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.;  Irif'thSng,  ^.]  n.  [rf/ETs  and  <},6oyy^.]  A  coalition 
of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable  or  sound  ;  a  trigraph  ;  as, 
wiw,  eye.  {jCf"  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr. 
Elphinsf.on,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefor?  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong- 
and  tripi'ithong  are  pronounred  dipthong  and  tripthong,  P 
is  lost,  a3  well  as  A,  in  apophthegm  t  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  we  hear  the  first  h  dropped  in  ophthalmy  and  oph- 
*kalmic,  which  is  the  pronunciation  I  have  adopted,  as 
agreealile  to  analogy.  Nay,  such  an  aversion  do  we  seem 
to  have  to  a  succession  of  aspirates,  that  the  A  is  sunk  in 


is:\m,is,  £s(Aer,  and  Demosifte/ies  [?],  because  the  *,  whict 
i§  akin  to  the  aspiration,  immediately  precedes.  Mr  Sheri 
dan  pronounces  the  first  syllable  of  ophthalmic  1  ke  off, 
but  the  first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong  like  dip  and  trip 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  dlpli- 
tJiong  and  triphthong  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
Dr.  Kenrick  gives  no  pronunciation  to  diphthong,  but 
makes  the  h  silent  in  triph^ong;  while  Ban  tiy  pro- 
nounces the  A  in  ophthalmic,  but  makes  it  either  way  in 
diphthong,  and  silent  in  triphthong.  It  may  be  remarked^ 
that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  a  spelling  dictionary  in  Q,ueen 
Anne's  time,  makes  the  h  in  those  two  words  silent." 
Walk&r. 

TrIph-thon'g^l,*  (trlp-thSng'gfil)  a.  Relating  to  a  triph- 
thong. Grant. 

TrIph'yl-loOs,*  or  Tri-ph1?l'lovs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Three 
leaved.  Loudon. 

Tri-pIn'nate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Threefold-pinnate.  P  Cyc. 

TrTp'le,  (trip'pl)  a.  iVipte,  Fr. ;  ti'iplex,tripl^i,lj.\  Tht«H 
fold  ;  treble ;  three  times  repeated. 

TrIp'le,*  (trip'pl)  V.  n.  To  increase  threefold.  Hawhins. 

TRlP'LE,(trip'pl)D.  a.  [i.TiiiPLED  ;  pp.  triplikg,  tripled.) 
To  treble ;  to  make  thrice  as  much  or  as  many  ;  to  niak»> 
threefold. 

TrIp'le-cro*n,*  71.  The  tiara  of  the  pope,  so  called 
because  it  is  a  high  cap  of  silk  environed  by  three  crowns 
of  gold,  one  above  another.  Crabb. 

Tri'p'leTjTi.  Three  of  a  kind  ;  three  things:— three  versei 
or  lines  rhyming  together: — three  notes  sung  or  playou 
in  the  time  of  two. 

TRTp'Li-CATE,a.  [tnplexyjj.]  Threefo)  A.—  Triplicate  ratio. 
the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quantities. 

TrIp-li-ca'tiqn,  71.  [triplication  L.]  Act  of  trebling  oi 
of  adding  three  together.  Olanville. 

Tri-plI^'i-tv,  n.  [triplicite,  Fr. ;  from  triplex,  L.]  State  i^i 
being  three  or  threefold  ;  trebleness.  Bacon. 

TrIp'lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  dark  brown  mineral.  Dana. 

TrIp'mXd-am,  71.  An  herb.  Mortimer. 

Tri'pod,  [tri'pod,  S.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  trl'pofl 
or  trip'pd,  W.P.I  n,  [irtpw^,  L.]  A  seat,  vessel,  table,  or 
instrument,  having  three  feet.  It  was  from  such  a  seat 
that  the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracular  answers  at 
Delphi. 

35"" The  first  mode  [tri'pSd]  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken 
rick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry ;  and  the  second,  ij) 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  and  Pry.  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  most  agreeable  to  Engiish 
analogy."   Walker. 

Tri-po'di-an,*  71.  {Mus.)  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
Crabb. 

Trip'p~dy,*  71.  {jpEXq  and  rroiJff.]  A  series  of  three  feet 
Beck. 

Tr(p'p-li,  n.  {Min.)  Rotten-stone,  a  mineral  of  an  earthy 
fracture,  whitish  color,  and  fine  composition,  used  as  a 
grinding  and  polishing  substance,  originally  from  Tripoli 
in  Barbary.    The  best  is  now  brought  from  Corfu.  Um. 

Tri-pol'i-tSn,*  71.  A  native  of  Tripoli.  Ency. 

Tri-pol'J-tXn,*  or  Trip'p-lIne,*  a.  Relating  to  Tripoli 
FAicy. 

Tri'pos,  n.  A  tripod.  B.  Jonson,    See  Tripod. 

Tr(p'per,  71.  One  who  trips. 

TrIp'pjn&,  a.  Q,uick  ;  nimble.  Milton.  [Millon 

TrIp'ping,  n.  A  stumbling:  —  skipping;   a  light  dance 

TRtp^PiNG-Ly,  ad.  With  agility  ;  with  swift  motion. 

Trip'tote,  71.  [triptoton,  1..']  A  noun  used  only  in  threo 
cases._  Clarke. 

fTRi-Pu'Di-^-Ry,  a.  [tHpudium,  L.]  Performed  by  dancing. 
Browne. 

fTRi-Pu'DI-ATE,  u.  71.  [tripudio,  Ij.]  To  dance.  Cockeram. 

tTRi-Pu-ni-A'TipN,  71,  Act  of  dancing. 

Trt-p\'r'a-iviTd,*  ji.  {Min.)  A  genus  of  spar  composed  ct 
three-sided  pyramids.  Smart 

Tri-que'troi/s,*  a.  Three-sided.  Smart. 

TrT-ra'di-at-ed,*  a.  Having  three  rays.  Smart 

TRi'RiiME,  n.  [(rirfirni^,  L.]  A  Grecian  galley  with  three 
banks  or  benches  of  oars  on  a  side.  Kennet. 

TRi-RHpM-BolD'^L,*  0.  Having  the  form  of  Ihiee  rhombs. 
Smart. 

TRT-SA'fi^l-oy^,n.  [L. ;  rpeTs  and  S^ioy,  Gt  ]  The  three- 
fold invocation  of  the  Deity,  as  "  Holy,"  in  the  Greek 
church.  Bp.  BuU. 

Tri-sEct',*  v.  a.  [i.  TRISECTED  :  pp.  tri3E(  riNG,  tri- 
sected.] To  divide  into  three  equal  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

TRi-s£c'TipN,  n.  [tres  and  sectio,  L.]  The  division  of  any 
thing  into  three  equal  parts.  —  The  trisection  jf  an  angU 
wns  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  among  the  am.ienl  Greek 
mathematicians. 

TrIs'mvs,*  n.  [Tptoik6g.'\  {Med.)  Lockjaw;  etanus  af 
fecting  the  jaw.  Brande. 

Tri^spXst,*         )  71.  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  actinj 

TrI-spXs'tpn,*  \  in  connection  with  each  other  foi 
raising  hea>y  weights.  Brande. 

TRi-spitR'MOys,*  a.  Bearing  three  seeds.  Mautder. 
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iVRlaT.a.  [tristis^  li.]  Sad;  gloomy.  Fairfax. 
lisi  *  or  TrJst,*  n.  A  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &:c. ; 
a  [a>3ting:  —  an  appointment  to  meet.  Brockett.  [North  of 
Bug  ] 

fTRltsr'FftL,  a.  [tristisy  L.]  Sad;  melancholy;  gloomy; 
Burrowful.  Shak, 

,TRis-Ti"Ti-ATE,Ctrjs-ttsh'e-at)u.a.[(rM«i(w,L.]Tomake 
sad  or  sorrowful.  Feltkam. 

fTals'TV,  a.  [emiw,  L.]  Sad;  sorrowful.  Poeniy  1652. 

tTR-i'sDbC,  n.  ItriaulcuSf  L.]  A  thing  having  three  points. 
Browne. 

TRi-sDL'o^TE,  u.  Having  thiee  furrows;  having  three 
points  or  forks, 

T Rls-yL-LAB'lc,*a.  Same  as  trisyUabical.  Ckaphi. 

TRis-vL-iiAB's-c^L,  a.  Consisting  of  three  syllables. 

TRls'tL-LA-BLE,  [tris'sil-l^-bl,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Jo.  Wb. ;  tris- 
Bil'lj-bl,  P.  K.  Sm.]  71.  [(rifiT/Waia,  L.]  A  word  consisting 
of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  a.  [tritjw,  L.]  Worn  out  by  use;  stale ;  common  ; 
often  quoted  or  repeated  ;  not  new. 

Trite'lv,  ad,  la  a  trite  or  common  way. 

Trite'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  trite  ;  staleness. 

Tri-ter'nate,*  o.  (Sot.)  Threefold  ternate.  P.  Cijc. 

TRi'TH¥-f9M,  [tri'the-Izm,  ^-  Sm.  Wb.Ash,  Todd,  Brande ; 
tri-the'izm,  P.  Fenning,^  n.  [trithiisme,  Fr. ;  rpug  and 
0£(is,  Gr.]  The  doctrine  or  opinion  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Gods.  Bp,  Bull. 

Tri'the-Ist,  71.  One  who  maintains  tritheism.  JVelson. 

TRl-THijl-Is'Tic,  a.  Relating  to  tritheism.  South, 

Tri-ti£?-1s'tj-c*l,*  a.  Tritheistic.  Clissold. 

Tri'thing,  71.  [tritkinga.  Sax.,  whence  tridingy  riding.] 
Same  as  riding,  which  see.  CoweU. 

fTRiT'i-c^L,  a.  \tHtU3,  L.]  Trite ;  common ;  worn  out. 
Warton. 

tTRiT'l-CAl,-N£ss,  71.  Triteness.  ArbntlmoU 

TRjT'f-c&M*  ru  [L.]  (So(.)  The  genua  of  plants  yielding 
the  various  kinds  of  wheat.  P.  Cyc, 

Tri'tQn*  n.  (^Mijtli.)  A  sea-god,  half  man  and  half  fish. 
—  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  worms.  Crabb. 

Tri'tone,*  71,  [rpcis  and  roi'os.]  (Mus.)  An  interval  now 
generally  called  a.  sharp-fourth.  Brande, 

Tri-tSx'jde,*  71,  (Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  one  atom 
of  base  united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

fTRlT'v-R^-BLE,  a.  [triturable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  triturat- 
ed. Browne. 

TRiT'y-RATE,  [tritVrat,  P.  Ja.  K.  W 6.  ,■  tri'tn-rat,  Sm.] 
V.  a.  [triturOf  L.]  [i.  triturated  ;  pp.  triturating,  trit- 
URATED.J  To  reduce  to  powder  ;  to  pound.  Cockeram. 

Trit-u-ra'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.J  Act  of  triturating;  a  pounding; 

levigation  ;  reduction  to  powder.  [Smith. 

.  Tr1t'v-ra-ture,*  n.   A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

TRi'tJffllPH,  (trl'Smf)  71.  [triumphiLs,  L, ;  triomphe,  Fr.]  A 
solemn  procession  in  honor  of  victory,  the  highest  milita- 
ry honor  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Roman  general :  — 
Btate  of  being  victorious;  victory;  conquest : —joy  for 
success;  pomp;  show;  stately  procession: — a  conquer- 
ing card,  now  called  trump. 

I'Ei'Ompk,   (tri'Qmf)   ti.  n.  [triumpho,  h, -y  triompher,  Fr.] 

[i.  TRIUMPHED  ;  pp.  TEIUMPHINQ,    TRIUMPHED.]     To  Cele- 

Drate  a  victory  with  pomp ;  to  rejoice  for  victory ;  to  ob- 
tain victory  ;  to  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

3Cr"This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even  till  Dry- 
den's  time,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  last  syllable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  now,  aa  Mr.  Nares  ob- 
serves, invariably  accented  on  the  first,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  propensity  to  give  a  dissyllable  noun  and 
verb  a  diflferent  accentuation."  Walker. 

Prai'DMPH,  V.  a.  To  triumph  over.  B.  Jo-nson. 
RI-Dm'PHAIj,  a.  [triomphal,  Fr. ;  iriumphalis,  L.]  Relating 
to  triumph ;  commemorating  a  triumph ;  used  in  celebrat- 
ing victory.  Bacon, 

fTRl-tJM'PH^L,  71.  [triumphaliaf  L.]  A  token  of  victory. 
Milton. 

rRl-OM'PHANT,  a.  [triumphans,  L. ;  triomphant,  Fr.]  Cele- 
brating a  victory ;  rejoicing  as  for  victory  ;  graced  with 
victory  ;  victorious  ;  conquering.  [ously. 

Tri-Dm'ph^nt-lv,  ad.  In  a  triumphant  manner;  victori- 

Tri'Omph-er,  71.  One  who  triumphs.  Shak. 

rai-t)M'vjR,  71.  [L.)  pL  L.  TKi-i>M' VT-ni i  ^ag.  tri-Rm'- 
viR§.  One  of  a  triumvirate;  one  of  three  men  united  in 
office. 

TrT-Om'vj-r^te,  71.  [t-riumviratus,  L.]  The  coalition  of 
three  men  in  government  or  authority  ;  three  men  united 
in  power;  government  by  three  men. 

*TRl-&M'vi-Ry,*7i.  Triumvirate.  Skak. 

I'rI'One,  '[tri'un,  S..P.X  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  tri-un',  JT.  F.] 
a.  [tres  and  unus,  L.]  At  once  three  and  one.  Burnet. 

1*RI-U'NJ-TY,  71.  State  af  being  triune  ;  trinity.  More. 

TrI'vXlve,*  71.  A  shen  with  three  valves.  JodrelL 

Tal-vAi^'vv-LAR,*  a,  Three-valved.  SmarL 

JTrIv'ant,  71.  A  truant.  Burton. 

Tri-vIer'bi-al,*  a.  Containing  three  words.  Blackstone. 

TbIv'?T,  7U  Any  thing  supported  hy  three  feet.  Dryden. — 
Written  also  treveU    See  Thetet. 
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TrTv'^t-TX'ble,*  71.  A  table  supported  by  three  fe^ 
Dryden, 

||TrIv'j-AL,  or  TrIv'ial,  [trtv'y?l,  &  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.} 
triv'p-jl,  P.  Sm.  R.  W  b.]  a.  [Fr. ;  trivialis,  L.]  ;  Vile  ;  wortti 
less  ,  vulgar;  such  as  may  be  picked  up  in  the  highway 
Roscommojt.]  Light ;  trifling ;  unimportant ;  inconsiderable, 

|1Tr1v-}-Al'j-T¥,*  n.  State  of  being  trivial ;  a  trifle  ;  some- 
thing of  no  value,  Q_iu  Rev. 

JJTalv'j-^L-Ly,  od.  Commonly;  lightly;  inconsiderably. 

fjTRlv'l-^L-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  trivial. 

Titltv^i'&M,*  71.  [L.]  A  term  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  lo 
the  three  first  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
which  were  studied  together.  Brande. 

TRi'-vi^EEK-Ly,*  a.  Happening,  performed,  or  published, 
three  times  in  a  week;  as,  "a  trir^eekhj  newspaper." 
Ritchie.  This  word  is  often  thus  used  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  of  questionable  propriety.  —  From 
its  formation,  it  properly  signifies  "occurring  once  in 
three  weeks,"  as  triennial  means  "  occurring  once  in 
three  years." 

TaoAT,  (trot)  V.  a.  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  Scott, 

Tro'car,  n.  [corrupted  from  troia-quarts,  Fr.]  A  surgical 
instrument,  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy;  an  instru- 
ment for  making  incisions. 

Trq-£5ha'ic,  (trj-ka'jk)  71.  A  trochaical  verse.  Warton. 

TRQ-jeHA'ic,  (tr9-ka'ik)  |  a.  [trochaique,  Fr. ;  trocha- 

Tr<?-j0ha'j-cal,  ttr9-ka'g-k5l)  \  icuSf  L.]  Relating  to,  or 
consisting  of,  trochees. 

Trq-£;uXn'ter,  (tr^-kan'ter)  7i  [rpoxavriip.]  (Jinat.) 
One  of  the  two  processes  (the  greater  and  less  tr»chan- 
ter)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Tro'jEHAR,*  71.  Loudon.  See  Trocar. 

Tro'jBHE,*  71.  [tro'kf,  STn.  Brande.]  [trachus,  L.]  (Med.) 
A  small  lozenge  or  cake  composed  of  sugar  and  mucilage, 
with  some  more  active  medicine,  Brande.  —  Written  also 
troch.  Dunglison. 

Tro'jGHEe,  (tro'kS)  71.  [trocfitms,  L. ;  trockde,  Fr, ;  rpoxat 
ag,  Gr.]  (Prosody)  A  foot  in  Latin  poetry,  or  rhythmical 
measurement,  consisting  of  two  syllables,  a  long  and  a 
short ;  thus  —  %_/. 

TRo'jCHfL,  (tro'kjl)  n.  [trochUus,  L.]  The  humming-bird: 
—  a  small  sea-bird ;  the  wren.  Sir  T,  Herbert.  See 
Trochilus. 

TRp-j0HlL'ic,(tr9-kil'ik)a.  Running  as  on  a  wheel ;  drawn 
as  by  a  wheel ;  rotatory.  Camden. 

Tap-jeHlL'ics,  n.  pi.  [rpox^s*]  The  science  of  rotatory 
motion.  Browne, 

TrSjBh'i-lOs,  71.  [L.]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  small,  brilliant- 
ly-colored birds;  the  humming-bird:  —  applied  also  to  the 
wren  and  a  small  sea-bird. —  (Arch.)  A  hollow  ring  or 
moulding,  called  also  cavetto,  or  scotia. 

Tro'£HING9,  (tro'kjngz)  ti,  pi.  The  curved  horns  of  a 
deer.  JUnsworth. 

jTro'jBhisk,  (tro'kjsk)  n.  [rpo^io-KOs.]  A  kind  of  tablet 
or  lozenge.  Bacon,  See  Troche. 

Tro'^JHITE,  (tro'kit)  71.  [trochiU,  Fr.,  from  rpox^i,  Gr.] 
(Min.)  A  kind  of  figured  fossil  stone. 

TrojEh'L^-a,*  n.  [L.]  (Mecfi.)  A  pulley  or  tackle.  —  (Anat.) 
A  sort  of  cartilaginous  pulley ;  the  cartilage  through 
which  the  tendon  of  the  trochleary  muscle  passes.  Brande 

Tr6j0h'le-a-ry,*  a.  Relating  to  a  trochlea.  P.  Cyc. 

TRo'entbiii,*  71.  Another  name  for  a  cycloid.  Crabb. 

Tro-jBhSm'e-ter,*  71.  [rpDX^s  and  nirpof.]  An  Instru- 
ment for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a  carriage-wheel 
Scudamore. 

Trod,  i.  from  Tread.  See  Tread. 

Trou'den,  (trSd'dn)  p.  from  Tread.  See  Tbead. 

fTaSDE,  i.  from  Tread.  Trod.  See  Tbead. 

■J-TrSde,  71.  Footing;  path.  Spenser. 

Tr6g'lp-dyte,  71.  [rpa)yA«5urr/ff.]  One  who  has  a  dwell- 
ing in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  as  some  savages  or  barba. 
rians,  such  as  inhabited  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c. 

Tr6'g6n,*  71.  [L.]  A  species  of  perching  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

Troll,  v.  a.  \trollen,  D.l  [i.  trolled;  pp.  trollihg, 
TROLLED.]  To  move  circularly  ;  to  move  voliibJy  ;  to  roll; 
to  utter  volubly.  —  [trQler^  Fr.]  To  draw  on.  Hammond. 

Troll,  v.  n.  To  go  round  ;  to  be  moved  circularly  ;  to  roll ; 
to  run  round:  —  to  sing  a  catcher  fugue,  each  in  turn 
taking  up  the  air.  —  [tr5ler,  Fr.]  To  fish  for  a  pike  with 
a  rod  which  has  a  pulley  towards  the  bottom.  Qay. 

Troll'er,*  71.  One  who  trolls.  Ash. 

Tr6l'lpp,  71.  A  slattern  ;  a  woman  loosely  dressed  :  — a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  girl  or  woman. 

tTaOL-LQ-PEE',  71.  A  loose  female  dress.  Ooldsmitk. 

fTR6L'MY-DAME§,  n.  pi.  [«ro«-77ia(iff77ie,  Fr.]  The  game  <rf 
nine-holes.  Shak. 

TR6iyi-E6'NE,*orTR5M'BONE,  [trtSm-bS'na,  Sm. ;  trSm'bon, 
K.  Wb.]  71.  [It]  The  great  trumpet ;  a  brass,  musical  wind- 
instrument,  serving  as  the  bass  to  the  trumpet      Brande. 

Tr6mp,*71.  a  blowing  machine  used  in  furnaces.  S77iaf<. 

TbOM'pjl,*  n.  An  aperture  in  a  tromp.  Smart. 

Tr5n,*  or  Tr6n'-Weig-ht,*  (-wat)  n.  The  name  of  aa 
ancient  weight  of  Scotland,  now  little  used  — The  -oi 
pound  varied  from  21  to  28  ounces.  Brande. 
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r^o^NA,*  n.  (Mn.)  A  carbonate  of  soda,  found  in  Africa. 
Grande. 

P'r6'na'?e,  n.  (Eng.  law)  Money  paid  for  weighing.  CowelL 

rR9-HA'TpR,*7i.  [,Enff,  law)  An  officer  for  weighing  wool. 
WhUhaw^ 

TRdN'cOf*  [Ii.]  (Mus.)  With  a  truncated  sound.  Smart. 

iPRdbp,  71.  [trodpe,  Fr. ;  ti-uppa^  It. ;  troope,  D. ;  (rop,  Swed.] 
A  number  of  wople  in  ont;  body  or  line  ;  a  company  : — a 
body  of  cavai-r^  or  mounted  soldiers :  —  a  body  of  soldiers, 
whether  mou  ,ted  or  not. 

Troop,  v,  n.  L  trooped;  pp.  trooping,  trooped.]  To 
marcli  in  a  (  .dy ,  to  march  in  haste  ;  to  march  in  com- 
pany. MUton  [baclt. 

Tkoop'er,  71.    1  horse-soldier  ;  one  who  fights  on  horse- 

Troops,*  71.  ju  Soldiers  in  general ;  an  army.  Scott.  See 
Troop.  [Dana. 

Troos'ite,*  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  manganese. 

Trope,  n.  [ti  .jrost  Gr. ;  tropusj  L. ;  trope,  Fr.]  (R/ieU)  A 
change  in.  t'  ^  signification  of  a  word  from  its  primary  to 
a  deriv  j,ivo  ji  figurative  sense ;  a  word  used  figuratively  ; 
as,  "  'I'ty^  c'  ".ds  foretell  rain,"  for  "foreshow." 

TH.o'PH'^r,(  eo't'id)  a.  Adorned  with  trophies.  Pope, 

rRp-PHo'N'     V,*  a.  Relating  to  Trophonius.  Dwight. 

TrSph'v-J-W  am,*  lu  (Bot.)  The  placenta  of  a  jilant. 
JBrande 

Tro'phv,  ^y  fe)  [tro'fe,  S.  FT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n. 
[£rop/«Pitw,  u.]  A  monument  of  victory ;  something  taken 
in  battle  or  gained  by  conquest.  —  Corruptly  pronounced 
trSfe. 

Trop'JC,  ».  [trqpiquej  Fr  ;  tropicus,  L.]  pi.  tropics. 
(Jlstron.)  Parallels  of  declination,  or  two  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  between  which  the  sun's  annual  path 
in  the  heavens  is  contained  ;  the  northern  being  the  trop- 
ic of  Cancer  ;  the  southern,  that  of  Capricorn.  —  (Oeog.) 
The  tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude,  one  23"  28'  north, 
the  other  23°  28'  south,  of  the  equator,  over  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  when  his  declination  is  greatest. 

TrSp'JC,*  a.  Same  as  tropical.  Maurice. 

Tr6p'|-cal,  a.  Relating  to  a  trope  ;  rhetorically  changed 
from  the  primary  sense  :  —  relatingto,or  being  within,  the 
tropics ;  near  the  tropics ;  produced  within  the  tropics ; 
torrid ;  hot. 

TrOp'I-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  tropical  manner ;  figuratively. 

TROP'fC-BiRD,*  n.  The  pitaeton  of  Linnieus.  Crabb. 

Tro'pJst,  71.  [tropiste,  Fr.]  One  who  deals  in  tropes  ;  one 
who  explains  the  Scriptures  by  tropes  and  figures.  Todd. 

Tr6p-0-l6(?'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  tropology ;  varied  by 
tropes.  Burton. 

Tr6p-P-l6(?'i-cai*-I'¥»*  ad-  In  a  tropological  manner. 
CudwortA.  [r.] 

Tro-pOl'o-^ize,*  v.  a.  To  change  a  word  from  its  origi- 
nal meaning  ;  to  use  as  a  trope.  Cudworth.  [R.] 

TR0-p6L'p-<j^Y,  n.  [rpdKos  and  Xoyus.]  Doctrine  or  use  of 
tropes.  Browne.  [sers. 

JTrSs'ser^,  71.  [troiisses,FY.\  Trousers.  Skak.  See  Trou- 

TROT,  V.  n.  [trotter,  Ft.  ;  trottcn,  D.]  [i.  trotted  ;  pp.  trot- 
ting, TROTTED.]  To  move  with  a  high,  jolting  pace,  be- 
tween a  walk  and  a  canter  ;  — ludicrously,  to  travel  on 
foot.  Johnson. 

Tr6t,  7u  [troi,  Fr.,  C"-,  ^  D.]  The  jolting,  high  pace  of  a 
horse,  between  a  walk  and  canter.  [fAn  old  woman,  in 
contempt.  Shah.] 

HTrSth,  [troth,  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  trSLWth,  S.  IT.;  troth, 
Ja.]  n.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity.  Shah.  Truth ;  verity,  .dddi- 
son.  [Antiquated.] 
|+Tr6th'less,  0,  Faithless ;  treacherous.  Fairfax. 

JtTRdTH'PLi&HT,  C-plit)  V.  a.  To  betfotli.  Shak. 
tTR5TH'PLiGHT,  (-plit)  71.  Act  of  betrothing.  Slialt. 
^rot'ter,  71.  One  that  trots :  —  a  sheep's  foot. 

TR&lfBA-i>6uR^(trb'\i^-Ahx)n,  [Fr.]  One  of  a  school  of 
poets  who  flourished  in  the  11th,  13th,  and  13th  centuries, 
chiefly  in  Provence,  or  the  south  of  France. 

TroDb'le,  (trub'bl)  7J.  a.  \trouhler,  Ft.]  [i.  troubled  ;  pp. 
tHOUBLiNG,  TROUBLED.]  To  disturb  J  to  perplex ;  to  af- 
flict ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress  ;  to  make  uneasy  ;  to  engage 
overmuch ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  harass  ;  to  incommode  ; 
to  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  disorder. 

TroDb'le,  (trub'bl)  71.  [Fr.]  Disturbance;  perplexity;  af- 
fliction; grief;  sorrow;  calamity;  molestation;  obstruc- 
tion; inconvenience;  uneasiness;  vexation. 

TroDb'l^r,  (trub'bler)  71.  A  disturber;  confounder. 

Tro6b'le-s6me,  (triib'bl-sum)  a.  Causing  trouble;  per- 
plexing; grievous;  vexatious;  afflictive;  burdensome; 
tiresome  ;  wearisome  ;  harassing ;  importunate  ;  teasing ; 
annoying;  irksome. 

TroOb'le-s6me-lv,  (»riSb'bl-sum-Ie)  ad.  In  a  troublesome 
manner;  vexatiously  ;  wearisomely;  importunately. 

TRoDB'LE-s6lvlE-NiSss,  (triSb'bl-sum-ngs)  n.  Vexatious- 
ness. 

TTROOB'LE-STiTE,  (tfub'bl-)  n.  Disturber  of  the  public. 
DanieU 

fTRoOB'Loys,  (trub'blys)  a.  Full  of  trouble ;  tumultuous ; 
confused.  Spenser. 

Trough,  (tr6f)  [trSf,  S.  FT.  P,  J.  F.  Sm.,*  tro,  E. ;  triif,  Ja.; 


trSf  or  tro,  f.]  n.    Any  thing  hollowed  and  open  longitu 
dinally  on  the  upper  side. 

Troul,  (trol)  V.  See  Troll. 

TRoOHCE,».a.  [froncir,  old  Fr.]  [i.  trounced;  p;*.  tbouno 
iNG,  TROUNCED.]  To  punish  or  beat  severely.  South.  [Vul 
gar.] 

TroOse,  n.  Dress  for  the  leg.  Spenser.  See  Trousers. 

Tr60'§?r§,  71.  pi.  Itrousses^  Fr, ;  trius,  Ir.]  Loose  panta 
loons ;  —  written  also  trowsers. 

Troussbav,* (tit-36')  n.  [Fr.]  Paraphernalia ;  the  clothes, 
&_c.,  of  a  bride.  Boiste. 

TroOt,  71.  A  delicate,  spotted,  fresh-water  fish.  [A  man 
easily  caught  or  imposed  upon.  Shak.] 

TroOt'l^T,*  71.  A  small  trout;  troutling.  Thomas  Hood. 

TroGt'LING,*7i.  a  small  trout;  troutlet.  Jarvis. 

Tro'v^r,  n.  [trouver,  Fr.]  {Law)  A  finding:  — an  action 
which  a  man  has  against  one  who,  having  found  any  of 
his  goods,  refuses  to  deliver  them  upon  demand,  or  an 
action  to  try  a  disputed  question  of  property  in  goods  and 
chattels. 

fTROV^,  [tro,  S.  JV.  P.  £.  J.  F.  Stiu  ;  trciu,  Ja.]  v.  n.  To 
thijik;  to  imagine  ;  to  believe.  Skak. 

tTROW,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  inquiry.  Shak. 

Tro*']?l,  n.  [traellej  Fr.;  trullaj  L.]  A  tool  used  by  a 
bricklayer  for  taking  up  mortar,  &c.  ;  a  tool  used  in  gar- 
dening; any  coarse  instrument.  Shak. 

Trowl,  (trol)  V.  See  Troll. 

Troi^'^er^,  n.  pi.  Loose  pantaloons.  See  Trousers. 

Tro?,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  weight.  See  Tbov-weight. 

Tro$/-wei&ht,  (-wat)  71.  A  scale  of  weights,  sain  to  be 
borrowed  origmally  from  Troyes  in  France,  or  to  hava 
reference  to  the  monkish  name  given  to  London  of  Troy 
JSTovant.  — It  is  used  by  goldsmiths  for  weighing  gold,  sil- 
ver, diamonds,  &c.  It  consists  of  these  denomination*! 
a  pound  ^  19  ounces  ;  ounce  :=20  pennyweights  ;  penn' 
weight  =  94  grains. 

TrO'ant,  n.Jtruand,  old  Fr. ;  treuwant,  D.]  An  idler;  ac 
idle  boy.  —  To  play  tfie  truant  is,  in  schools,  to  stay  from 
school  without  leave. 

TrO'ant,  a.  Idle;  wandering  from  school  or  business 
negligent ;  unemployed  ;  loitering. 

TRtJ'ANT,  V.  n.  [prvaiider,  old  Fr. ;  truwanteiij  old  Ger.]  To 
idle  away  from  duty  ;  to  loiter.  Shak, 

tTRtl'ANT-LY,  a.  Like  a  truant.  Bp.  Taylor. 

JTRlIr'ANT-SHiP,  71.  Neglect  of  study  or  business.  Ascham. 

fTRtJB^,  71.  A  sort  of  herb.  Ainswarth. 

tTR&B'TAlL,  71.  A  short,  squat  woman.  Ainsworth. 

TrOce,  n,  (trive,  Fr.]  An  agreement  between  states  oi 
contending  parties  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  a  tem- 
porary peace;  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  short  quiet.— 
Truce  of  Ood,  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  putting  a  stop  to  private 
hostilities. 

TRtlCE'-BREAK-ER,*  71.  One  who  breaks  a  truce.  THmoVty. 

TrOce'less,*  a.'Being  without  truce.  Brooke. 

TrIJch'm^n,  71.  An  interpreter  ;  a  dragoman.  Blount 

fTRtJ-d-DA'TipN,  71.  [trucido,  L.]  Act  of  killing.  Cock 
eram. 

TrOck,  v.  71,  [troguer,  Fr. ;  truccare.  It. ;  trocar,  Sp.]  [i 
TRUCKED ;  pp.  TRUCKING,  TRUCKED.]  To  traflic  by  ex 
change;  to  barter:— to  make  use  of  a  truck. 

TrDck,  v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange  ;  to  exchange ,  to  barter 
Dryden.  To  convey  with  a  truck. 

TRtJcK,  n.  Exchange  ;  .traffic  by  exchange.  —  {Tpnx6^.\ 
A  little  wheel,  as  for  carriage  of  cannon  :  —  akind  of  car 
riage  with  low  wheels  for  conveying  any  heavy  weights  , 
a  wheel-carriage  moved  by  hand.  —  (JVawt.)  A  small, 
wooden  cap  or  block  at  the  extremity  of  a  flag-staff,  or  at 
the  mast-head:  — a  small,  circular  piece  of  wood  with  a 
hole  for  a  rope  to  pass  through. —  Truck-system,  the  prac- 
tice, in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money.  JkTcCM/ZocA. 

TRtJcK'A(^E,  71.  The  act  of  trucking  j  traffic  ;  expense  o' 
conveying  by  trucks. 

TbDck'er,  71.  One  who  trucks  ortrafiics. 

TrOc'kle,  (truk'kl)  v.  n.  [i.  truckled  ;  pp  truckling, 
TRUCKLED.]  To  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority ; 
to  act  with  servility  j  to  yield  ;  to  creep ;  to  roll,  as  on  a 
little  wheel. 

TrDc'k.le,*  v.  a.  To  move  on  rollers  ;  to  trundle.  Jennings. 

TrDc'kle,  71.  A  small  wheel  or  castor,  for  diminishing 
friction.  Francis. 

TrDc'kle-bEd,  n.  Abed  that  runs  on  wheels  under  3 
higher  bed,  called  also  a  trundle-bed.   Shak. 

TrOck'man,*  n. ;  pL  truckmen  One  who  drives  a 
truck  ;  a  carman.  Hale. 

TRtt'cv-LteNCE,  iTt.  [trueulentia,'L.]  Savageness  of  man 

TRtl'cv-t'fiN-cv,  )  ners  or  appearance  ;  cruelty  Water 
house.    [R,] 

TRt'cV-LfiNT,  a.  {trueulentuSf  L.]  Savage  j  barbarous, 
destructive ;  cruel.  Harvey. 

TrGd^-e,  v.  n.  [truccare,  It]  [i.  trudged;  pp  trudo 
TNG,  Trudged.]  To  travel  on  foot;  to  Jog  on  '  17  niarcl 
heavily  on.  Shak. 
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J^Jd^E'MAN,  n.  Dragoman :  —  same  as  truchiaan^  Bedioell. 

rRtlE,  (trfi)  a.  Contbrmablb  to  fact ;  conformable  to  truth  ; 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  not  false  ;  not  erro- 
neous J  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts  ;  veracious  ;  gen- 
uine ;  real ;  not  counterfeit ;  faithful ;  honest ;  .sincere  ; 
upright;  plajn ;  exact;  conformable  to  a  rule;  rightful. 

—  True  billj  {Law.)  These  words  are  indorsed  on  a  bill  of 
indictment  when  a  grand  jury,  after  having  heard  the 
witnesses  for  the  government,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
ia  sufficient  cause  to  put  the  defendant  on  trial. 

IrOe'born,  a.  Having  a  right  by  birth  ;  genuine. 

rRtE'BRfiD,  a.  Of  a  good  breed  and  education  ;  well-bred. 

TrOe'heXrt-ed,  (tra'h'4rt-ed)  a.  Honest;  faithful.  Sliak. 

TROE'HEXRT-ED-N£sa,*  n.  Sincerity.  Maunder. 

TRtlE'L6vEj  (trfl'luv)7i.  A  plant :  — a  sweetheart ;  a  lover, 

TRfiE'LdvE,*  a.  Affectionate  ;  sijicere.  Slialc. 

TrOe'lSve-knOt,  Ctrfi'luv-niSt)  n.  A  knot  formed  with 
many  involutions  of  lines,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
untie  it;  an  emblem  of  interwoven  afftjction :  —  called 
•ilso  iruelover's-knat. 

TrtUe^ness,  (trfi'nes)  71,  Sincerity;  faithfulness.  Bacoii. 

T«6e'pEn-K¥,  «•  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest  fellow 
Shak. 

TrOp'fle,  (tril'fl)  [trii'fl,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.;  traPfl,  Sm.; 
truf 'fl,  P.]  71.  [trujie^  truffe,  Fr.]  A  subterraneous  fungus 
or  vegetable  production,  resembling  a  mushroom,  used 
in  cookery. 

TbCf'fled,*  ftrti'fid)  a.  Furrished  with  truffles.  Qu.  Reo. 

TRt^G,  n.  A  hod  for  mortar.  Bailey. 

TrC'I^M,  (tru'izm)  n.  A  self-evident  and  undeniable  truth, 
such  as  there  is  no  need  of  stating. 

TrUll,  n.  [drollen^  Teut.]  [fA  girl,  ffbtton.]  A  low,  va- 
grant strumpet.  Shak. 

TrO'lV,  (trii'l^)  ad.  In  a  true  manner  ;  according  to  truth  ; 
honestly  ;  really  ;  sincerely;  exactly  ;  justly  : — indeed; 

—  a  slight  affirmation,  almost  expletive. 
TrGmp,  ".  [trompcj  D.  ^  Fr. ;  tromba,  It.]    A  trumpet ;  an 

instrument  of  warlike  music.  Shak.  —  [irtompAe,  Fr.j  A 

winning  card:  a  card  that  has  particular  privileges  in  a 

game;  an , old  game  at  cards. —  To  put  to  or  wpon  the 

trumpsj  to  put  tu  the  last  expedient.  Dryden. 
TeOMP,  v- a-   [i.  TRUMPED  :  pp.  trumpinq,  trumped.]    To 

win  with  a  trump  card. —  [tromperj  Fr.]  To  impose  upon. 

B.  Jonson,    To  obtrude  ;  to  force  upon.  South. —  To  trump 

up,  to  devise  ;  to  forge.  Youti^. 
Trump,  v.  n.  To  blow  a  trumpet.  WicUffe.  To  play  a  trump 

card  ;  to  interpose,  as  with  a  trump  card.  Bp.  Hall. 
TRtJMP'i^R-V)  T^    [tromperie,  Fr.]    Something  fallaciously 

fine  ;  deception;  nonsense;  folly;  empty  talk  ;  worthless 

trash ;  trifles. 
TRCMP'i^R-Y,*  a.  Trifling;  worthless.  Bp.  Heber. 
TrOmp'et,  71.  [trompette,  Fr.  ^  D.]  A  wind  instrument  of 

martial  music: — an  instrument  to  assist  the  hearing  or 

speaking,  as  a  speaking-trumpet,  an  ear-(7Ti7npet  or  a  hear- 

ing-tru77ipc(  ,•  —  in  military  phrase,  the  trumpeter.  Addiaon. 

One  who  celebrates  or  praises.  Dryden, 
TrOMP'?t,  v.    a.    [trumpeter,   Fr.]     [t.   trumpeted;  pp. 

TRUMPETING,  TRUMPETED.]    To  pubUsh;  to  publJsh   by 

sound  of  trumpet ;  to  proclaim. 
TrCmp'et-er,  n.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet;  one  who 
'  proclaims : — a  South-American  bird :  —  a  sort  of  pigeon : 

—a  fish. 
TrDmp'?t-fIsh,*7i.  a  species  of  fish ;  trumpeter.  Smart. 
TrCmp'et-flo^-er,  71.  A  tubular  flower. 
TrOmp'et-fly,*  71.  A  gray  fly  ;  an  insect.  HiU. 
TRDMP'EX-H6N'?Y-sticK-LE,*7i.  A  plant.  Smart. 
TrDmp'et-shaped,*  a.  Formed  like  a  trumpet.  Booth. 
TrCmp'jet-shEll,*  n.  A  genus  of  univalve  shells;  the 

buccinum  or  welk.  Hamilton. 
TrCmp'^t-tSnCtUED,  (-tiingd)  a.  Having  a  tongue  vocif- 
erous as  a  trumpet.  Shak. 
tTRDMP'LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  trumpet.  Chapman. 
TrGn'cate,  (trung'kat)  v.  a.  [trunco,  L.]  [i.  truncated  ; 

pp.  TRUNCATING,  TKUNCATED.j  To  maim  J  to  cut  short ;  to 

cut  or  lop  off,  as  trees. 
TrOn'cate,*  (trSng'k^t)  a.(Bot.)  Abruptly  cut  off.  P.  Cyc. 
TrCh 'CAT-ED,*  a.  Having  the  vertex  cutoff;  lopped.  P.  Cyc. 
Trvk-OA'tipn,  n.  Act  of  truncating;  a  cutting  off:  —  the 

awtimption  of  a  plane  surface  by  a  mineral. 
TrOn'^HEON,  (trun'shun)  n.  [troTifoTi,  Fr.]  A  short  staff; 

a  club  ;  a  cudgel,  denser.    A  staff  of  command.  Shak. 
tTHCN'9HEpN,  (triin'shyn)  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Shak.  [truncheon.  Sliak. 

TRD1T-9HEQN-EER',  (trfin-shun-er')  n.  One  armed  with  a 
TrDn'dle,  (triin'dl)  v.  n.    [troTidelerj  Ficard.  Fr. ;  trendlj 

Sax.]  [i.  TRUNDLED  ;  pp.  TRUNDLING,  TRUNDLED,]  To  roll  J 

to  bowl  along.  Addison. 
TrI^n'dle,  v.  a.  To  bowl ;  to  roll  ;  to  truckle.  Lovelace. 
rftON'DijE,  71.  Any  round, rolling  thing)  aroller;  trunnel, 
^RON'BLE-BfiD,  n.  A  bed  that  runs  on  little  wheels  under 

a  higher  bed  ;  a  trucklebed.  B.  Jonson,  See  Trucklebed. 
TrDn'dle-TAIL,  n.  Round-tail ;  a  kind  of  dog.  Shak. 
TRtJNK,  (trungk)  n.    [(rwaciis,  L.;  tronc^  Fr.]   The  body, 

without  the  branches  or  limbs,  as  of  a  tree  or  of  an  animal ; 


TUB 


the  main  body  of  any  thing:  — the  shaft  ol  a  coMma 
the  die,  dado,  or  body  of  a  pedestal :  —  a  chest  for  clothes 

—  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  or  other  animal :  —  a  ves- 
sel  open  at  each  end  for  the  discharge  of  water:  —  a  loni 
tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay  are  blown.  —  (Ent] 
The  intermediate  section  of  the  body,  which  lies  between 
the  liead  and  abdomen.  Brande. 

ITrDnk,  v.  a.  Itritiico,  L.]  To  truncate;  to  lop.  Spenser 
TrDnked,  (trunkt)  a.  Having  a  trunk.  Howeil. 
TrOnk'fKsh,*  n.  The  ostracion,  a  sea-fish.  Roget. 
tTRDNK'-HO§E,  71.  Large  breeches  formerly  worn.  Prior 
TrOnk'-mak-:?r,*  71.  One  who  makes  trunks.  Spectator 
TRDNK'TiJR-TLE,*n.  A  species  of  turtle.  Hill. 
TrDn'nel,*  71.    A  round,  rolling  substance;  a  trundle: 

—  a  corruption  of  iree-7iaiZ.  Cook. 
TrOn'nipn,  (triin'yyn)  n.  [trognons,  Fr.]  One  of  the  tw<t 

knobs  or  pivots  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a  cannon,  by 
which  it  rests  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

TRtr'sipN,  (trfl'zhun)  n.  [trudoj  J..]  Act  of  thrusting  at 
pushing.  Bentley.  f R.l 

TrOss,  71.  [trousscj  Fr.J  A  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
(Med.)  A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  for  hernia.  —  {Arch.) 
A  framed  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber. —(JVaui.)  A 
rope  confining  the  middle  of  the  lower  yard  to  the  mast. 

TrOss,  v.  a.  [trousser^  Fr.]  [i.  trussed  ;  pp.  trussing., 
TRUSSED.]  To  bind,  as  with  a  truss  ;  to  pack  up. 

Tr&st,  71.  {traust.  Run.]  Confidence  ;  reliance  on  another; 
charge  given  or  received  ;  confident  opinion  ;  credit  given 
without  examination ;  belief;  faith;  hope;  expectation: 

—  credit  on  promise  of  payment.  —  something  commit- 
ted to  one's  faith;  deposit;  something  committed  to 
charge :  —  state  of  him  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 

TrCST,^.  a.  [i.  TRUSTED  ;  pp.  TRUSTING,  TRUSTED.]    To  plaCt 

confidence  m  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  commit  to  the  care  of;  tc 
believe  ;  to  credit ;  to  venture  confidently :  —  to  sell  upon 
credit, 

TrCst,  v.  71.  To  be  confident  of  something  future;  to  have 
confidence  ;  to  rely  ;  to  be  credulous  ;  to  expect. 

TrDst'-Deed,*  n.  {Law)  A  deed  of  trust,  conveying  real 
estate,  and  enjoining  certain  conditions  to  be  performed 
by  the  party  that  receives  it.  Hilliard, 

TROs-TEJi',  71.  One  intrusted  with  something:  —  one  to 
whom  property,  or  the  management  of  property,  is  com- 
mitted, in  behalf  of  another  or  others,  or  of  a  corporal* 
body. 

TrOs-teis'shIp,*  71.  The  office  of  trustee ;  the  state  of  bo 
ing  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Ec.  Reo. 

TrOst'^r,  n.  One  who  trusts.  Shak. 

TrOst'fCl,*  a.  Full  of  trust;  confiding,  t^.  Rev. 

TrWst'fOl-ly,*  ad.  In  a  trustful  manner.  Month.  Rev. 

TROsT'i-LV,flrf- Honestly  ;  faithfully;  with  fidelity.  Wicliff* 

TrOst'J-n£ss,  71.  Honesty;  fidelity;  faithfulness.  Grew 

TrOst'L?S3,  a.  Unfaithful ;  not  to  be  trusted.  Spenser. 

TRt)ST'w'oR-THl-NJ6ss,*  (-wiir-tfie-nSs)  n.  (Quality  of  bo 
ing  worthy  of  confidence.  Ec.  Rev. 

TrOst'wor-thv,*  (-wUr-the)  a.  Worthy  of  confidence 
faithful.  Pierce.  ( 

TrDst'v,  a.  Worthy  of  being  trusted;  deserving  confi 
dance  ;  honest ;  faithful ;  true. 

TrOth,  Ti. ,' pi.  trCths.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality ;  that 
which  Is  true ;  that  which  is  known  by  Omniscience  ;  ve- 
racity ;  fidelity;  honesty;  virtue;  the  eternal  prmciple 
of  ri'ght,  or  law  of  order.  — (J^Tie  arts)  Faithful  adher 
ence  to  nature.  —  Of  a  truthj  or  in  truth,  in  reaiity. 

95-"  Some  pronounce  the  plural  of  tniih.  trfltlis  ;  but 
this  must  be  carefully  avoided."  Wallcer. 

TRftTH'FOL,  a.  Conformable  to  truth  ;  true.  Warton. 

TRtfTH'pOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  truthful  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

TRtTTH'FOL-Nfess,*  71.  duality  of  being  truthful.  Q,u.Rev 

TRtlTH'L^ss,  a.  Wanting  truth  ;  faithless.  Fuller. 

TrCth'-tElLi-er,*?!.  One  who  speaks  the  truth.  AUeiu 

tTRtr-Tj-NA'TlpN;  n.  [trutiv^,  L,]  The  act  of  weighing, 
Browne.  [P.  Cye. 

Trvt-ta'ceovs,*  (trut-ta'shtis)  a.  Relating  to  the  trout. 

Try,  (tri)  v.  a.  [trierj  Fr.]  [i.  tried  ;  pp.  trying,  tried.] 
To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  of;  to  experience;  to 
assay ;  to  have  knowledge  or  experience  of:  —  to  examine, 
as  a  judge;  to  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal:  —  to  bring 
to  a  decision  ;  to  act  on,  as  a  test ;  to  bring,  as  to  a  test ; 
to  put  to  the  proof:  —  to  essay  ;  to  attempt: — to  purify 
to  refine:-— to  use  as  means. 

Try,  v.  71.  To  endeavor;  to  attempt;  to  make  essay. 

Try,*  n.  An  attempt ;  experiment ;  trial.  SAofc. 

Try'gqn,*  71.  [L.]  A  sea-fish  ;  a  poisonous  fish.  Ooldsmith 

Try'sail,*  71.  (JVaiit.)  A  small  gaff-sail,  of  strong  canvas, 
set  in  bad  weather.  Brande. 

TfiB,  n.  [tobbe,  tubbe,  D.]  A  large,  open  vessel  of  wood,  fo* 
holding  water,  &;c.  [ffJIfed.)  A  discipline  of  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub,  formerly  practised.  Shak.] 

Tube,  71.  [Fr. ;  («6ws,  L.]  A  pipe ;  a  long,  hollow  body  at 
cylinder, 

Tu'eer  *  n.  [L.\  {Bot.)  A  fleshy  stem,  formed  undoi 
ground,  and  filled  with  starch;  a  vegetable  root,  as  « 
potato.  Brande. 
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rO'B^R  OLE,  rtfi'ber-kl)  n.  ItuberciUe^  Ft.  ,  tuherculum^  L.J 

A  small,  hard  tumor  ;  a  pimple :  —  a  diseased  structure  of 

the  lunga.  [lous.  MonUi.  Rev. 

rv-BBR'cV-L^R,*  a.  Full  of  knots  or  tubercles  ;  tubercu- 

ry-BER'cV-LAT-ED,*  a.  Having  tubercles.  Pennant. 


Tv-BER'cv-LOSE;*a.  Tubercular;  tuberculous.  Hill. 
TV-BisR'cy-LODs,*  a.  Having  tubercles;  tubercular.  JM 


ReiJ 


Montli. 


Tu-b?r-If';er-oCs,*  a.  Producing  tubers.  Dr.  A.  Gray. 

TuBE'ROSE,  or  Tu'BER-6§E,  [tub'roz,  fV.  F.  Ja.  K.  i  tH'- 
h§r-5z,  J.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [tuberosiis^  L.]  A  plant  with  a  tuber- 
ous root;  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  flower. 

Tu-b?r-ose',*  a.  Having  tubers;  tuberous.  W.Ency. 

To-BER-6s'|-TV,*M.  State  of  being  tuberous;  an  unequal 
or  rough  eminence  or  mass.  Danglison. 

Tu'b?r-oDs,  a  [tubireux,  Pr. ;  («.6cr,  L.]  Having  tubers, 
knobs,  or  excrescences  ;  tuberose. 

Tu'BER-oiJs-N£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  tuberojs.  Ash. 

1  Cs'-PXsT,*  71.  All  operation  of  sweating  and  fasting,  for- 
merly practised  for  curing  the  syphilis.  SliaJc. 

TCb'eIsh,*  n.  A  fish  found  in  the  seas  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, of  about  two  or  three  pounds'  weight.  Orabb. 

rO'Bj-PORE,*  w.  A  genus  of  zoSphytes  ;  pipe-coral.  Crabb. 

T0K  M^N,*  n.;  pi.  TUBMEN.  {Law)  A  distinguished  bar- 
rister in  the  English  court  of  exchequer.  fVhisltaw.    See 

FOSTHAN. 

TtJ'By-LAR,  a.  [tubidiiSy  L.]  Resembling  a  pipe  or  tube ; 
longitudinally  hollow ;  fistular. 

TiJ'BV-liAT-ED,  I  a.  [tubulitSj  L.j    Fistular;  longitudinally 

TO'BV-LoDs,       \     Iiullow;  tubular.  Derham. 

TtJ'BULE,  7U  {tubulusy  L.]  A  small  pipe,  tube,  or  fistular 
body.   Woodward, 

Tu-BV-l6se',*  a.  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe.  Hill. 

tTtj'c^T,  Tu  [tocchettOy  It.]  A  steak  ;  a  collop.  Bp,  Taylor. 

tTOcH,  71.  A  kind  of  inarble.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TOCK,  71.  [tweca^  Welsh  ;  estoc^  Ft. ;  stoccoy  It.]  [A  long, 
narrow  sword.  Shale.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew.  A  sort  of 
pull;  a  kind  of  lugging.  A.  Wood.]  A  fold  in  a  dress. 

PDCK,  (tiik)  V.  a.  [tiLckcn.,  Ger.j  \i.  tucked  ;  pp.  tucking, 
TUCKED.]  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  to  gather 
up ;  to  enclose  by  pressing  the  clothes ;  to  hinder  from 
spreading. 

jTOCK,  V.  71.  To  contract.  Sharp. 

TDck'^-hoe,*  71.  A  curious  vegetable  found  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  g.  f.'ng,  like  the  truffle, 
under  the  surface  of  tiie  earth,  and  regarded  as  a  fungus  : 
—  sometimes  called  Indian  bread  or  loe^.  Farm.  Ency. 

rCcK'ER,  71.    He  or  that  which  tucks:  —  an  ornamental 

piece  of  dress  to  shade  a  woman's  bosom. 
TOck'et,  71.  [toccataj  It.]  A  flourish  of  a  trumpet.  Shak. 
A  steak  or  collop.  £p.  Taylor. 

tTttcK'ET-s6-NA]NCE,  71.  The  sound  of  the  tucket.  Shak. 

Tue'fXll,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  building  with  a  sloping  roof  only 
on  one  side.  Maunder. 

tTu'^L,  71.  [tmjau,  Fr.]  The  anus.  Skinner. 

Tue§'d^Y,  (tfiz'd?)  71.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  named 
after  Tuisco,  the  Saxon  god  of  war. 

TUE'SITE,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  haUoylite.  Dana* 

TO'f^,*  n.  A  mineral  deposit.  Ure.    See  Tuff. 

Tv-FA'cEoys,*  (ty-fa'shus)  a.  Relating  to  tuflf.  Lijell. 

fDFF,*  n.  [tufoj  It.]  (Min.)  A  gray  deposit  of  calcareous 
carbonate,  from  springs  and  streams;  a  volcanic  sub- 
stance ;  a  porous,  light,  sandy,  calcareous  stone,  suited  to 
the  construction  of  vaults :  —  written  also  tvfo.  Brands. 

TOft,  71.  [touffe,  Fr.]  A  collection,  as  of  threads,  ribbons, 
or  feathers,  into  a  knob  or  bunch :  —  a  cluster  or  bunch, 
as  of  grass  :  — a  cluster,  as  of  shrubs  or  trees. 

TDft,  v.  o.  [i.  TUFTED  ;  pp.  TUFTiNfl,  TUFTED.]  To  Separate 
into  tufls  or  little  clusters  ;  to  adorn  with  a  tuft. 

JTvf-tAf'f^-tv,  71.  A  villous  kind  of  ailk  or  tatfety.  DoTine. 

TDft'ed,  o.*  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters.  Milton. 

TOrT'-HtiN'T-:?R,*  71.  (Enff,  universities)  A  parasite.  Orose. 

TtJFT'y,  a.  Adorned  with  tufts  ;  growing  in  tufts.  Drayton. 

TOg,  v.  a.  [i.  TUGGED ;  pp.  tugging,  tugged.]  To  pull  with 
strength  long  continued ;  to  draw  ;  to  pull ;  to  pluck  ;  to 
baul. 

TOg,  v.  n.  To  pull ;  to  draw  ;  to  labor  ;  to  struggle. 

TDg,  n,  A  long,  hard  pull ;  great  effort.  Dryden.  A  tow- 
boat,  as  a  steam-tug.  A  four-wheeled  timber-carriage. 
Halloway.  [Local,  England.]  A  strong  rope  or  leather 
strap  used  as  a  trace.   [United  States.] 

TOg'j&?R,  n.  One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard.  Sherwood. 

TDg'&ING-I.V)  a*^'  With  difficulty.  Bailey. 

Ty-T^'Tipw,  (tLi-xsh'yn)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  tuitio^  from  tueor,  L.] 
Guardianship;  superintendence,  as  by  a  tutor;  instruc- 
tion, as  by  a  tutor. 

Tv-l"Tl9N-A-R'V»*  a-  Relating  to  tuition.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Tu'LJP,  n.  [tulipe,  Fr. ;  talipa,  L.]  A  plant  and  flower,  of  the 
liliaceous  order.  —  The  flower  is  noted  for  its  gay  colors. 

Tu'LjP-lST,*  71,  A  cultivator  of  tulips.  Brown. 

rO-LJ-Pp-MA'Nj-A,*  71.  A  mania  for  tulips.  P.  Cyc. 
rO-LJP-TREE,  Ti.  A  beautiful  American  tree,  so  called  be- 
cause its  flowers  resemble  the  tulip  in  shape ;  liriodendron. 

1'Dm'BLE,  (tum'bl)  V.  71,    \tommelen,  D.  ;  tombolarBy  It.]   [i. 


TUMBLED  ;  pp.  TUMBLING,  TUMBLED.]  To  fall  Or  COmO  8U(I< 

denly  to  the  ground;  to  fall  in  numbers  tumultuously, 
tu  roll  about ;  to  play  tricks  by  various  librationa  and 
motions  of  the  body,  as  a  buflbon. 

TDm'ble,  v.  a.  To  turn  over  ;  to  throw  down  or  about. 

TDsx'ble,  71.  Act  of  tumbling  or  rolling;  a  fall. 

T&M^BLE-B&NG,*  7U  A  specicB  of  beet^.  Goldsmith. 

TDm'bler,  71.  One  who  tumbles,  or  shows  tricks  or  feati 
in  tumbling: — a  glass  drinking-vessel:  — a  species  of 
pigeon :  —  a  sort  of  dog. 

TOm'brel,    n.    [tombereaUj  Fr.J    A  dung-cart:  a  cart;  n 
cart  used  for  implements  of  pioneers  or  artillery-stores. — 
(Law)   A   ducking-stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolds 
trebuchet ;  cucking-stool.  WhisKaw. 

TOm'bril,*  71,  A  sort  of  circular  cage  or  crib  formed  ol 
osiers  or  twigs,  used,  in  some  parts  uf  England,  for  feed 
ing  slieep  in  the  winter.  Farm.  Ency. 

TO-M^-Flc'Tlpw,  7i.  [tumefactiOy'L.I  Act  of  swelling;  slat" 
of  being  swelled  ;  swelling. 

TtJ'ME-FY, -y.  a.  \tumefaciOy  L.]  [i.  tumefied;  pp.  tum* 
FTiNo,  TUMEFIED.]  To  swcll  J  to  make  to  swell.  Sharp. 

Tu'MjD,  a.  {tumidus^  L.]  Being  swelled ;  puffed  up^  protu 
berant :  —  pompous ;  boastful ;  puffy  ;  turgid  ;  bombastic  ; 
falsely  sublime. 

Ty-MYD'l-TV,*n.  State  of  being  tumid;  tumidness  BosweM 

Tu'MlD-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tumid  form.  Smart. 

TCMID-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  tumid.  Smart. 

TO'MpR,  71.    {tumor,  L. ;  tumeur,  Fr.]    A  morbid  swelling 
or  prominence.   [Affected    pomp ;   false    magnificence 
puffy  grandeur  ;  swelling  mien,  Wotton.] 

TO'mored,  (tu'murd)  a.  Distended  ;  swelled.  Janius.  [R.1 

Tu'MpH^oDs,  (Z.  Swelling;  tumid.  B.  Jonson.  [r  ] 

TDmp,  Tt.  The  knoll  of  a  hill.  Ainsworth.  [r.] 

TOmp,  v,  a.  (HorL)  To  fence  trees  about  with  earth 

fTu'MU-LATE,  «.  7t.  [pwmulOyli.']  To  bury.  Bailey, 

Tu-MV-lose',  a.  [tumulosusj  L.J  Full  of  bills.  Bailey.  [R.] 

tTu-MV-Lds'j-TY,  n.  [tumulus.,  L.]  Hilliness.  Bailey. 

Tu'MV'LO0s,*a.  Full  of  hills;  tumulose.  Knowles.  [R.] 

Tu'mOlt,  71,  [tumulte^  Fr. ;  tumulias,  L.]  A  promiscuous 
commotion  in  a  multitude  ;  a  stir  ;  an  irregular  violence , 
a  wild  commotion  ;  an  uproar  ;  a  riot. 

fTu'iaOLT,  V.  71.  To  make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in  wild  commo- 
tion. Milton. 

fTu'MDLT-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  a  tumult.  Milton. 

Tv-M&LT^V-A-Bi-LY,  ati.  In  a  tumultuary  manner.  Sandys. 

Tv-mDlt'v-a-ri-nEss,  71.  Turbulence ;  disorder.  iT.  fjharles. 

Tv-mOlt'v-4-by,  (tu-mult'yu-gi-re)  a.  [tumultuaircj  Fr.] 
Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused;  tumultuous.  Atter- 
bury.  [to  rage.  South, 

tTu-MDLT'V-ATE,  V.  n.  [tumultuorj  L.^  To  make  a  tumult 

fTy-MOLT-V-A'TiCN,  71.  Confused  agitation.  Boyle. 

Tv-mDlt'v-oCs,  (tu-miilt'yu-us)a.  [tamuZtueux,  Fr.]  FuUol 
tumults;  disorderly;  confusedly  agitated ;  promiscuous; 
turbulent;  violent;  tumultuary. 

Ty-M&LT'v-oOs-iiV,  ad.  In  a  tumultuous  manner. 

Tv-mDlt'v-oDs-nISss,  71.  State  of  being  tumultuous 

Tu' MT/-Lt^s,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  tv'mv-li.  a  mound  ;  a  hillock 
often  covering  a  tomb  or  sepulchre.  Hamiltmi. 

TDbt,  71.  \tanne.  Sax. ;  tonne,  ti. ;  tonne,  tonneau,  Fr.]  A  large 
cask  ;  the  measure  of  four  hogsheads,  or  252  gallons ;  any 
large  quantity,  proverbially.  [A  drunkard,  in  burlesqu*- 
Dryden.]    A  weight,  &c.    See  Tow. 

TDn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  casks  ;  to  barrel.  Bacon. 

Tun'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tuned  ;  harmonious, 

Tun'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Harmony  ;  melodiousness,  Sherwood. 

TuN'A-BLy,  ad.  Harmoniously  ;  melodiously.  Skelton. 

TOh'-bEl-ljed,*  (tun'bgl-ljd)  a.  Shaped  like  a  tun.  Smart 

fTDN'-DlSH,  71,  A  tunnel  or  funnel.  Shale. 

Tune,  7^  [toon,  D. ;  ton^  Swed. ;  tuono,  It. ;  ton,  Fr. ;  tonus, 
L.]  A  series  of  musical  notes,  with  unity  of  key-note 
sound;  note;  harmony:  —  order;  concert  of  parts,  meas- 
ure, and  sentiment :  —  state  for  giving  the  due  sounds  ;  the 
state  of  a  musical  instrument  when  it  returns  the  propp' 
sounds: — proper  state;  right  disposition  or  tempei 
proper  humor:  —  state  with  respect  to  order. 

Tune,  v.  a.  [i.  tuked  ;  pp.  tuning,  tuned.]  To  put  into  » 
proper  musical  state  ;  to  sing  harmoniously:  —  to  put  into 
order. 

Tune,  v.  n.  To  form  one  sound  to  another;  to  utter  raual 
cal  sounds  without  using  words. 

Tune'fOl,  a.  Musical;  harmonious.  Milton. 

Tune'fOl-LV,*  ad.  In  a  tuneful  manner.  Atterbury. 

TOne'less,  a.  Unharmonious ;  unmusical.  Spenser. 

Tun'er,"7i,  One  who  tunes.  Shak. 

TDng'state,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formedof  tungstenicacid 
and  a  base.  Brande, 

TCno'st?N,*  71.  [tung  sten,  Swed.,  heavy  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  which  is  a  tungstate  of  lime;  also  a  metal  ob- 
tained from  the  mineral.  Brande. 

TOng-stEn'jc,*  a.  (CAem.)  Obtained  from  tungsten.  Ure 

Tu'nic,  71.  [tunique,  Fr. ;  tunica,  L.]  A  garment  worn  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  under  the  toga,  ana 
next  to  the  skin  ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat : — a  natural  cover 
ing ;  integument. 
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l'J'Nt-c*-Ry,»n.  [iuniifl,  L.]  (Zool.)  A  headless  mollus- 
can.  Kirby. 

Tu'N|-cAT-?D,*  a.  (Boi.)  Covered  with  ;i  membrane.  SmarU 

Tu'lTj-CLE,  n.  A  natural  covering;  integument.  Ray.  For- 
merly, a  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  officiating  clergy.  Bale. 

fuN'jNQ-,  n.  Act  of  singing  or  playing  in  concert  j  act  or 
method  of  putting  into  tune.  Milto7t 

Tv-Nt^'i-^Ny*  Ctii-nlzh'e-5in)  n.  A  native  of  Tunis.  Shaw. 

Tv-Nls'i-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Tunis.  Eamskaw. 

TDNK'ER,*n.  One  of  a  religious  sect:  —  a  subdivision  of 
the  Baptists,  found  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  j  —  called  also 
Dunkers.  Brande, 

TDn'na<^e,  n.  Mrbutknot.    See  Tonnage. 

TDn'n:^!,,  71.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney;  the  passage  for  the 
smoke :  —  a  funnel ;  a  pipe  or  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth, 
by  which  liquor  is  poured  into  vessels :  —  a  net  reaemblmg 
a  funnel  or  tunnel.—  {Engineering)  A  subterranean  pas- 
sage, cut  through  a  hill  or  under  a  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  through  a  canal,  road,  or  railroad,  &c. 

TDn'n^I,,  d.  o.  [u  tunnelled;  -pp.  tunnbllino,  tun- 
nelled.] To  form  like  a  tunnel ;  to  catch  in  a  net :  —  to 
reticulate.  Derliam.  To  form  by  a  tunnel  or  passage 
through  something.  P.  Cyc. 

TGN'Ny,  71,  {tonno.  It. ;  thynnits,  L.]  A  sea-fish ;  the  Span- 
ish mackerel. 

TDp,  n.  A  ram.  Holloioay.  [Local,  Eng.] 

TOP,  V.  n.  [i  TUPPED ;  pp,  tupping,  tupped.]  To  butt,  like 
a  ram.  Johnson. 

rOp,  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  a  ram.  Todd, 

TiJR'B^rr,  71.  The  usual  head-dress  of  the  Turks,  Persians, 
and  other  Orientals  ;  a  sort  of  cap. 

iTUR'BAND,  71.  Same  as  turban.  Shak. 
'ur'baned,  (tiir'bjnd)  o.  Wearing  a  turban.  Shak. 

tTtJR'BANT,  n.  Same  as  turban,  Milton. 

TiJR'B^-Ry,  n.  [turbaria,  from  turba^  low  LMin  for  turf.] 
(Eng.  law)  The  right  of  digging  turf.  Skinner.  The  place 
where  turf  is  dug.  Cowell.  [Torpeth. 

ItJR'B^TH,  or  TiJR'BiTH,  n.  [turpethus^  L.]  Wiseiiian.  See 

TtJR'BjD,  a.  [turbiduSf  L.]  Having  lees  or  sediment  stirred 
up ;  not  clear ;  thick ;  muddy. 

T(;R-BfD'}-Ty,*n.  The  state  of  being  turbid.  Smart. 

TtiR'BiD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  turbid  manner.  [Angrily.  Young.] 

TUr'sid-n^ss,  n.  State  of  being' turbid  ;  muddiness. 

TUr'bi-nate,'^  a.  [CurAo,  L.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spin- 
ning-top. P.  Cyc. 

TiJR'Bj-NAT-?D,  a.  [pirhinatus^  L.]  Twisted;  spiral:  — 
whirling,  as  on  an  axis }  shaped  like  a  top  or  an  inverted 
cone. 

TtJR^Bj-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  spinning  like  a  top.  Cockeram. 

TOr'bit,*  n.  A  sort  of  pigeon.  Pennant. 

TUr'bpt,  71.  [turbot,  Fr.  |*  D.l  A  delicate,  flat  fish,  much 
esteemed  for  food,  found  in  European  seas. 

Tur'BU-l£nce,,m.  [Fr. ;  turbulentia,  L.]  duality  of  being 
turbulent;  tumult;  confusion;  disorder;  violence ;  com- 
motion ;  riot ;  turmoil. 

rtfR'BV-LfiN-cy,  n.  Same  as  turbulence.  Milton. 

TiJR'BV-LfiNT,  a.  [turbulentusj  L.]  Raising  agitation  or 
commotion  ;  liable  to  agitation  ;  tumultuous;  violent;  ri- 
otous; seditious;  mutinous. 

TiJR'BV-ijfiNT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  turbulent  manner ;  tumultuous- 
ly ;  violently. 

TiJR'clsM,  [tur'sXzm,  «^.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tiir'klizm,  S.  K.]  n. 
[TVrcMmwa,  low  L.j  The  religion  of  the  Turks.  Atterbv^ 
ry.  [R.] 

TyR-coi^',  (tur-kez')  n.  See  Turkdis. 

TiJRc'9-MXN,*  71. ;  pi.  TiJRc'g-MAN?.  A  native  of  Turco- 
mania.  P.  Cyc. 

TtJRD,  n.  [Sax.]  Excrement ;  dung.  Bailey.  [Low.] 

Ty-REEN',*  n.  A  deep  table-vessel  for  soup.  Hook. 

TtJRF,  71.  Hurf^  Sax. ;  torf,  D.  ^  Swed.]  pi  TURFS.  The 
surface  of  grass-land  ;  a  clod  covered  with  grass  ;  a  sod : 
—  peat  dug  out  of  a  bog,  or  swampy  land,  for  fuel. 

TiJRF,  V.  a.    [i.  TURFED  ;  pp.   TURFING,  TURFED.]    To  COVCr, 

as  with  turf.  Mortimer. 

'IUrf'-buIlt,*  (-bilt)  a.  Formed  of  turf.  Warton. 

TUrf'i-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  abounding  with  turf  or  turfs. 

TiJRF'LESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  turf.  Savage. 

TiJRF^V)  a-  Fiill  of  turfs ;  covered  with  turf;  built  of  turf. 

TuR'(?ENT,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  turgens,  L.]  Swelling ;  protuberant ; 
tumid  ;  pompous  ;  turgid.    Tkomaon. 

TVR-^EscE',*  V.  71.  To  swell ;  to  inflate.  Dr.  Francis,  [r.] 

Tvr-(jj£s'C]j;nce,  )  7t.  [turgescen^^  L.]    Act  of  swelling; 

TvR-(?^£s'c?N-cy,  S  state  of  being  swelled  ;  empty  mag- 
nificence. Browne. 

TVR-<?£s'C¥NT,*  a.  Growing  large  ;  swelling.  Ash. 

TuR'<^in,  a.  [turgidtiSf  L.l  Swelling;  swelled;  inflated} 
bloated  ;  pompous  ;  tumid  ;  bombastic. 

TVR-^iD'l-TV,  71,  State  of  being  turgid  :  pompousness. 

Tur'gid-nEss,  Tt.  Pompousness;  turgldity.  IVarburton. 

iTUR^^JD-OOa,*  a.  Turgid.  B.  Jonson. 
'tJRK,*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey.  Clarke. 
rtlR'KEY,  (tiir'ke)  n.  A  large  gallinaceous  fowl,  originaljy 
from  America,  but  so  named  from  its  having  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  brought  from  Turkey.  P.  Cyc 


TttR'K5Y-c6CK,*  n.  The  male  of  the  turLay.  Someruu  e 

TiJR'KJjiY-Hiirf,*  n.  The  female  of  the  turkey.  Jlsh. 

TiJR'KEY-RfiD,*  71.  A  fine  and  durable  red,  dyed  upon  cal 
ico  and  woollen  cloth,  the  coloring  matter  being  madder 
Brande, 

TOrk'ish,*  a.  Relating  to  Turkey  or  the  Turks,  milsh, 

TijRK'jSH-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  Turkish  manner.  Q,u.  Rev. 

TVR-KOl§',  (lyr-kSz')  rti;tr-kez',  fV.  P.  F,  j  tyr-kaz',  S.  E.  J, 
tyr-kiiiz',  Sm.}  n,  ^turguoisCf  Fr.,  from  Turkey,]  A  blu« 
mineral,  much  admired  in  jewelry,  found  abundantly  is 
the  Nishapoor  mines,  in  Persia. 

TtJRK'M^N,  n. ;  pi.  TiJRK'MAN^.    See  Turcoman. 

TiJRKs'ciP,  71.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  lily.  Ainswortk. 

TiJR'LV-piN,*  71.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  sectaries  or  re- 
formers in  France,  in  the  14th  century.  Brande. 

fTiJRM,  71.  \turma^  L.]  A  troop.  Milton. 

TWr'M]?r-Tc,  71.  A  root  from  the  East  Indies,  called  Indian 
saffron^  used  in  making  a  yellow  dye.  It  is  an  ingredient 
of  curry  powder,  and  is  used  in  cookery. 

TuR^MolL,  [tur'mbil,  S.  TV.  J.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  tiir-mSir,  P  F, 
Ja.  JVb.]  n.  Trouble;  disturbance;  tumultuous  molesta- 
tion; turbulence;  disorder;  confusion. 

Tur'moIIj,  v.  a.  [i.  TURMOiLED  ;  pp.  turmoilino,  tuh« 
MOILED.]  To  harass  with  commotion ;  to  keep  in  unquiet- 
ness.  MUton, 

Tur'moIl,  v.  n.  To  be  in  commotion  orunquietness.  MiUon, 

Turn,  v.  a.  [turnan.  Sax. ;  toumer^  Fr.,  from  tomo,  L.]  [i. 
TURNED  ;  pp.  TUBNi  NO,  TURNED.]  To  make  to  deviate  ;  to 
make  to  go  round ;  to  put  into  a  circular  motion ;  to  move 
round  ;  to  revolve  ;  to  change,  by  putting  one  part  into 
the  place  of  another  ;  to  circulate  ;  to  whirl ;  to  wheel ; 
to  bend  ;  to  twist :  —  to  shift ;  to  bring  the  inside  out :  —  to 
form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round ;  to  form;  toshape: — to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose  ;  to  transmute  ;  to  make  of 
another  color  :  —  to  change  ;  to  alter :  —  to  translate :  —  to 
change  to  another  opinion  or  party  ;  to  convert :  —  to  trans- 
fer :  —  to  make  to  nauseate :  —  to  make  giddy ;  to  infatuate  ; 
to  make  mad :  —  to  double  in :  —  to  agitate  in  the  mind :  — 
to  blunt: — to  expel;  to  reverse:  —  to  retort;  to  throw 
back  :  —  to  make  to  return  with  profit.  —  To  turn  away,  to 
dismiss  from  service  ;  to  discard  ;  to  avert. —  Totumback, 
to  return.  —  To  turn  off^  to  dismiss  contemptuously  ;  to  give 
over ;  to  deflect ;  to  divert.  —  To  be  turned  o/,  to  advance 
to  an  age  beyond.  —  To  turn  over^  to  transfer  ;  to  refer ;  to 
examine  leaf  by  leaf;  to  throw  off  the  ladder,  as  a  crim- 
inal when  hanged. —  To  turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to. 

TiJRN,  V.  71.  To  move  round  ;  to  have  a  circular  motion  :  —  to 
change  posture  ;  to  have  a  tendency  or  direction ;  to  move 
the  face  to  another  quarter :  — to  deviate  ;  to  alter  ;  to  be 
changed  ;  to  be  transformed;  to  change:  —  to  change  to 
acid :  —  to  become ;  to  be  brought  eventually ;  —  to  depend 
on,  as  the  chief  point :  —  to  grow  giddy:  —  to  return;  to  re- 
coil :  —  to  move,  as  on  a  pivot :  —  to  be  directed  to  or  from 
any  point ;  as,  "  The  needle  turns  to  the  pole."  —  To  turn 
away,  to  deviate  from  any  course.  —  To  turn  off,  to  divert 
one's  course. 

TiJRN,  71.  Act  of  turning  ;  state  of  being  turned;  gyration  ^ 
meander;  winding  course:  —  a  walk  to  and  fro:  — 
change  ;  vicissitude ;  alteration  :  —  successive  course  ; 
chance  ,  occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity:  —  action  of 
kindness  or  malice :  —  reigning  inclination :  —  that  which 
comes  by  rotation;  new  position  of  things;  exigence: 
—  form  ;  cast ;  shape ;  manner ;  bent ;  inclination ;  char- 
acter:—  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sen 
tence.  [The  court  of  the  sheriff.  See  Tourn.]  — By  turns, 
one  after  another ;  alternately. 

Turn'b£nch,  n.  A  kind  of  iron  lathe  for  turners.  Moxon* 

TtJRN'cXp,*7u  A  chimney-top  which  turns  round  with  the 
wind.  Francis. 

TuRN'cOAT,  (-kot)  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  orprin 
ciples;  an  apostate;  a  renegade.  Shak. 

TiJaN']£R,  71.  One  who  turns,  especially  on  a  lathe :  —  a  sort 
of  pigeon. 

TUr'ner-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  yellow,  or  brown,  crystallized 
mineral.  Levy. 

TtJRN'ER-y,  n.  The  turner's  art  or  wares.  Todd 

TUrn'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  turns ;  meander. 

tTURN'iNG-Nfiss,  71.  Tergiversation ;  subterfuge.  Sidney 

TOrn'jng-PoInt,*  n.  The  point  on  which  a  thing  turns  i 
that  which  decides  any  matter.  Francis. 

Tur'njp,  71.  A  white,  esculent  root,  of  several  kinds. 

TtJR'N IP-Fly,*  n.  An  insect  that  destroys  turnips.  P,  Cyc 

TOrn'key,*  (tUrn'ke)  tu  One  who  opens  and  locks  the 
doors^  and  keeps  the  keys,  of  a  prison.  WaVter. 

TtJRN'bCT,*  n.  A  short  railway,  with  movable  rails  oi 
switches,  in  a  railroad,  for  enabling  one  train  of  cars  to 
pass  another.  Jour.  Sci.  The  act  of  quitting  employment 
mutinously,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wagen, 
or  other  advantage.  Qw.  Rev. 

TilRN'o-v:?R,*  n.  A  kind  of  apple  pie  or  tart,  in  a  semi-cij*- 
cular  form.  Holloway. 

TUrn'pike,  71.  A  gate  on  a  road  to  obstruct  passengers,  ij 

order  to  take  toll ;  a  gate  by  which  passage  is  obstructed. 

oflen  used  In  the  United  States  for  a  tumpike^oad. 
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VtiBN'pTKE,*  V.  a.  To  ftorm  or  construct  like  aturnpike-road, 

or  in  a  rounded  form,  as  a  road.  Knowles. 
rtJRN'PiKE-MAK,*  n.  One  who  keeps  a  toll-gate.  Cowper. 
rURN'piKE-RoAD,*  n.  A  road  made  by  individuals,  or  by 

a  corporation,  on  whicli  tolls  are  collected.  Hawltms. 
TUbn'plate,*  i  n.  A  platform  which  turns  upon  a  pivot, 
TtRN'TA-BLE,*  \     used  to  remove  railroad  cars  from  one 

track  to  anotlier.   Tanner. 
TuRN'sicK,  a.  Vertiginous  ;  giddy.  Bacon. 
TuRN'siCK,*  n.  A  diaeaae  of  sheep.  Loudon. 
TiJRN'SOLE,  n.  A  plant ;  the  heliotrope.  Miller. 
TtfRN'spiT,  n.  He  or  thiit  which  turns  a  spit.    It  was  once 

done  by  a  person,  afterwards  by  a  dog.  Stoift. 
TijRN'STiLE,  71.   A  kind  of  turnpike  in  a  footpath.  Hudi- 

bras. 
TtJaw'STONE,*  71.  A  bird  ;  the  sea-dotterel.  Pennaitt. 
TiJR'pjEN-TJNi:,  7i.   [trementina,  It.]   A  viscid  exudation,  or 

transparent  resinous  juice,  from  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir 

species. 
TiJR'PETH,*  n.  (j)/(;i.)  Yellow  super-sulphate  of  mercury  ; 

a  powder  used  in   painting;  called  also  turpeUi  mineral. 

Brande,  —  {Med.)  The  cortical    part  of  the  root  of  the 

plant,  convuvulas  Ltu-jietkunij  imported  from  the  East.  Mo 

Cullocli, —  Wriitcii  also  inrpitk. 
TtJR'PI-TUDE,  n.  [Fr. ;  tttrpdudoj  from  turpis^  L.]    Moral 

baseness  or  vileness  ;  wickrdness  ;  enormity.  South. 
TVR-QUOi§E',  (tyr-kea')  7i.  [Fr.]  See  Turkois.  SAaA. 
TiiR'RilE;!.,  n.  A  tool  used  by  coopers.  Sherwood. 
TDr^ret,  71.   [turrisj  L.]    A  small,  slender,  tall  tower;  a 

small,  slender  eminence  raised  on  a  building. 
TDr'r:et-ed,  a.  Furnislied  with,  or  formed  like,  turrets. 
T0r'r/-i.1te,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  ammonites,  or  fossil 

shells.  Buddaiid. 
TOr-R}-TEL'l,\,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  sheila.  Roget. 
TtJR'TljE,7i.  [turtle^  Sax.;  tuurtcreUe^  Fr.;  tortordla,l\.. \  tur- 

tur,  L.]  A  genus  of  chelonian  reptiles;  a  sea-tortoise  :  —  a 

dove.     See  Turtledove. 
TtiR'TLE-i>6vE,  (tUr'tl-diiv)  7t.  A  species  of  dove  noted  for 

its  gentleness  and  tenderness. 
TtiR'TIiJEB,*  71.  One  who  catches  turtles.  Holbrooke 
TiJR'TLE-Soup,*  71,  Soup  made  of  turtle.  Smolleti. 
tTuRVE?,  (turvz)  The  oldpL  of  Tarf.  Mdtmu 
TDs'c^N,  a.  Relating  to  Tuscany  :  —  noting  the  most  sim- 

£\b  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  resembling  the 
loric. 
TDs'c^N,*  n.  A  native  of  Tuscany.  .Ash. 
TDsH,  interj.  An  expression  of  contempt  3  pshaw !  be  si- 
lent! Skak. 
TOsK,  n.  The  long  tooth  of  a  pugnacious  animal;  a  fang; 

the  holding  tooth. 
TOsK,  V.  7u  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar.  B.  Jonson. 

TOsk'y^*  i  '^'  ^"™'^'^6*1  with  tusks.  Bryden. 
TOs'SLE,  ».  A  struggle;  a  contest.  Grose.  [Vulgar.] 
TOs'SLE,*  V.  Tu  To  struggle  ;  to  scuffle.  Perry. 
TOs'sQCK,  n.  A  tuft,  clump,  or  small  hillock,  of  grass; 
hassock.  Lovdon. — Written  also  ttissiunK  See  Tussock- 

GBA.3S. 

TDs'spCK-&Rjtss,*  71.  A  species  of  grass  which  thrives  in 

marshy  lands,  valuable  for  feeding  cattle.  Hamilton. 
TOt,  interj.  Noting  contempt;  tush  1   Skak. 
TC'TE-L^(^E,  7t.    [tutile,  Fr.j   tutelar    L.]   State  of  being 

under  a  guardian  or  tutor ;  guardianship.  Bacon. 
Tu'T^-L-^-R,        a.   {iuUlaire^    Fr.]    Relating    to    a   tutor, 
TO'te-LiA-rv,  I     guardian,  or  guardianship;  protecting; 

guarding.  Dryden, 
fTu'TJiLE,7i.  Tutelage.  HoweU. 
Tu'tis-nXg,  n   An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  made 

in  China :  —  applied  also  to  a  pale  brass,  and  to  bell-metal, 

and,  in  India,  to  zinc. 
Xv'TQV.,  n.  [tutorj  L. ;  tuteur^  Fr.]  One  who  has  the  care 

of  another's  learning  and  morals ;  a  teacher ;  an  instructor 

in  a  college  or  university. — (Law)  A  guardian. 

ru'T<?B,  V.    a.     [i.    TUTORED  ;  pp.  TUTORING,  TUTORED.]     To 

instruct ;  to  teach ;  — to  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

Tv'TQR-^<^Sf  71.  The  authority  or  care  of  a  tutor,  [r.] 

ru'TpR-£ss,  71.  An  instructress ;  governess  ;  directress. 

Pv-TO'Rj-^li,*  a.  Relating  to  a  tutor.  Qu.  Rbv 

■•^U'TpR-SHfP,  71.  Office  of  a  tutor  — (Law)  The  protection 
or  care  of  ono  who  is  under  authority,  and  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Hooker. 

tTO'TQR-y,*  71.  Instruction  ;  tutorage.  Reid. 

[Tu'trix,  71.  A  tutoress.  Dalgamo. 

TDt'san,  71.  [tutsan^  old  Fr.]  Tarfcleaves,  a  plant  DraytoTu 

TtJT'  Tij*  [It.]  (Mus.)  All  together ;  a  direction  for  all  the 
parts  to  play  in  full  concert.  Brande. 

TDt'TV,  71.  [taeia,  low  h. ;  (wtie,  old  Fr.]  An  impure  oxide  of 
zinc,  collected  from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting  fur- 
naces. 

(TOZ,  71.  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Dryden. 

TWAD'DLE,*  (twSd'dl)  n.  Anile  discourse ;  nonsense ;  fool- 
ish talk;  twattle;  tattle;  gabble.  Gent.  Mag.  [A  modern 
cunt  word,  which  seems  to  have  nearly  supplanted  the 
similar  word  twattle.] 


Twad'dlE,     (twSd'dl)  V.  a.   JL  twaddled  ;  pp 
DLiNo,  TWADDLED.]  Tc  talk  luly  01  foolishly ;  to  i 


TWA» 

prate ,  t» 

twattle.  Qu.  Rev. 
Twad'dl^R,*  (twSd'dl^r)  71.  An  impertinent  trifler.  Ed 

Rev, 
Twain,  (twan)  a.&.n.  Two.  Milton.  [An  old  English  wt  ru 

now  used  only  ludicrously,  unless  in  poetry.] 

TWANG,  B.  71.  [i.  TWANGED  J  pp.  TWANGING,  TWANGED.]    Tc 

sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  a  vibrating,  tense' 
string  ;  tu  make  a  sharp  or  a  nasal  sound. 

TwXng,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply.  Shak. 

TwXn&,71.  A  sharp, quick, .vibrating  sound:  — an  affected. 
nasal  modulation  ot  the  voice.  South. 

TwAng,  ad.  With  a  sharp  sound.  Prior.  [R.] 

tTwAN'GLE,  (twSng'gl)  V.  n.  To  twang.  Shak. 

TwAn'gljng,*  a.  Twanging  ;  contemptibly  noisy.  Shak 

fTwAWK,  V.  n.  To  make  to  sound  ;  to  twang.  Addison. 

TwAn'kay,*  71.  A  species  of  green  tea.  Davis. 

'Twa^,  (twoz)  Contracted  from  it  was.  Dryden. 

Twat'tle,  (tw5t'tl)  V.  71.  [scAwoszeTi,  Ger.]  [i,  twvttled 
pp.  twattling,  twattled.]  To  prate;  to  gabble;  to  chat 
ter.   iVhately.    See  Twaddle. 

Twat'tle,  (twot'tl)  V.  a.  To  pat;  to  make  much  of,  ai 
horses,  cows,  dogs.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Twat'tler,*  (twSt'tler)  71.  One  who  twattles.  Holinshed 

Twat'tli'ng,  (twot'tii'ng)  71.  Idle  chatter ;  twaddle.  W/iate 
ly. 

fTwAY,  a.  For  twain.  Two.  Spenser. 

Tway'BLADE,  (twa'blad)  7t.  A  genus  of  small  plants ;  a  po* 
ypetalous  flower. 

Tweag,  (tweg)  V.  a.  Same  as  tweak*  Skinner. 

Tvi^EAGUE,  (tweg)  )  71.  Perplexity ;  ludicrous  distress.  -3r 

Tweak,  (twek)      \     butJiaot.  [r.] 

Tw^EAK,  V.  a.  To  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers.  Shak.  [r.] 

Tweed,*  n.  A  light,  woollen  stufi",  used  for  summer  coat 
ing.  W.  Ency. 

TwEE'DLE,  v.  a.  To  handle  lightly:  — used  of  awkward 
fiddling:  —  to  smooth  over;  to  wheedle.  Mddison.— 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  are  ludicrous  compounds  of 
this  word,  used  by  Dean  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  two  musi- 
cians, or  of  their  manner  of  playing. 

Tweez'er-Case,*7i.  A  case  for  tweezers.  SmarL 

Tw%Ez'^K^J  n.  pL  [etuij  Fr.]  Nippera  or  small  pincers  to 
pluck  out  hairs.  Pope. 

Twelfth,  a.  Second  after  the  tenth;  ordinal  of  twelve. 

Tw£lfth'-Day,*7i.  The  festival  of  the  epiphany,  or  man- 
ifestation of  Christ;  the  twelfth  day  from  Christmas. 
Brande. 

TwfiLpTH'-NiGHT,*  n.  The  evening  of  the  epiphany.  Mil 
ton. 

TwfiLFTH'-TiDE,  71.  The  twelfth  day  after  Christmas 
T^ser.    See  Twelfth-Day. 

Twelve,  ttw6lv)  a.  &  n.  Two  and  ten ;  twice  six. 

Tw£i*ve'm6nth,  (twelv'munth)  [twel'miinth,  S.  W.  E. 
Jo.  i  twelv'mamh,  P.  J.  F.  K.]  n.  A  year,  as  consisting 
of  twelve  months.  Shak. 

TwElve'pEnce,  (iwfilv'pens)  71.  A  shilling. 

TwEIjVE'p:?n-nV)  O'  Sold  for  a  shilling.  Dryden. 

TwjSlve'score,  a.  &  71.  Twelve  times  twenty.  Dryden 

Tw£n'tj-£th,  a.  Twice  tenth;  ordinal  of  twenty. 

TwEn'tv,  a.  Twice  ten. 

Tw£n'T¥i*»-  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score,  ScotL 

Twi'BfL,  n.  [A  kind  of  halberd.  Drayton.]  A  paver's  01 
carpenter's  tool.  Crabb.    A  hook  to  reap  with.  ioadoTi. 

Twi'BfLLED,*  (twi'bjld)  a.  Armed  with  twibils  or  hal- 
berds. Mason^ 

Tw^icE,  ad.  Two  times  ;  doubly.  — It  is  often  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  a  fToice-told  tale."  Sliak 

Twice '-TOLD,*  p.  a.  Related  or  told  twice.  >Ask. 

TWJtD'Dl,E,*-y.  ii.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to  quiddle.  For- 
by.  [Local,  England.] 

Tw^lD'DLE,*  71,  A  pimple.  Forby.  [Local,  England.] 

TvriDLE,  (twidMl  or  twi'dl)  [twid'dl,  S.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  twi  • 
dl,  W.  F.  Jo.]  V.  a.  To  touch  lightly.  Wiseman.  [Low  J 
See  Tweedle,  and  Twiddle. 

TwI'fAl-LOW,*  v.  a.  To  plough  fallow  land  a  second  time. 


Twi'fAl-lqw-Ing,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  twifallows 

jTwi'FOLD,  a.  Twofold.  iSfpfi7iser. 

TWlG,  71.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  switch. 

tTwXo-'fi^Pf,  a.  Made  of  twigs  ;  wicker.  ShaJt 

TwlG'jSvi  *!•  Full  of  twigs.  Evelyn. 

Twlo'-Rt5SH,*  71.  A  hard,  rushy,  prickly-edged  phmt.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Twi'lIght,  (twt'lit)  71.  [tweelicht,  D.]  The  (tint  light 
which  is  perceived  for  some  time  before  sunrise  and  auei 
sunset;  obscure  light;  uncertain  view. 

Twi'LiGHT,  (twi'lit)  a.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminat- 
ed ;  obscure  ;  shaded  ;  seen  or  done  by  twiligh 

TwILL,  v.    a.     [l.   TWILLED  ;    pp.    TWILLING,   TWI  ,LED.]    Tc 

weave  by  crossing  the  woof  and  warp  in  a  particulai 
manner: — to  quilt.  Todd. 
TwtLL,  71.  A  quill  to  wind  yarn  on;  aspool:  —  the  slripi 
or  raised  line  made  by  twilling. 
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rwlLLED,*  (  »nd)  J),  a.  Woven  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or 

iy  the  woof  ■»  crossing  two  or  more  threads  of  the  warp; 

diversified. 
TwlLT,  71.  A  quilt.  Orosc.  [Local,  Eng.] 
TwiN,  n,  ,*  pL  TWlN§.  One  of  two  children  born  at  the  same 

birth:  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural:  — the  sign  of  the 

zodiac,  Gemini. 

TwIN,  U.  K.    [i.  TWINNED  ;pp.  TWINMINQ,  TWINNED.]    To  be 

born  at  the  same  birth.  S/iak.  To  bring  two  at  once.  Tus- 

ser.     To  be  paired.  Sandys. 
tTwtN,  V.  n.  To  part  j  to  go  asunder.  Cltaiieer. 
tXwlN,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  two  parts  ;  to  separate.  Chaucer. 
Twin.*  a.  Relating  to  a  twin  or  to  twins.  Drijdm. 
TwiN'-BORN,  a.  Born  fit  the  same  birth.  Milton. 
Twine,  tj.  a.  [i.  twined;  pp.  twining,  twined.]  To  twist 

or  complicate  so  as  to  unite,  or  form  one  body  or  sub- 
stance out  of  two  or  more  }  to  unite  itself  with  ;  to  wreath. 
Twine,  u.  n.   To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself  closely 

about ;  to  wind  ;  to  make  flexures ;  to  turn  round. 
Twine,  n,  A  twisted  thread  ;  a  large,  strong  thread  ;  twist; 

convolution  ;  embrace  ;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 
TW1N^;^E,  (twinj)  v.  a.    [iwingen^  Ger. ;  twinge^  Dan.    \i., 

twinged;  pp.  twinging,  twinged.]    To  torment  with 

sudden  and  sharp  pain ;  to  pinch. 
TwlN^^E,*  V.  n.   To  feel  a  twinge  or  sharp,  sudden  pain. 

Smart. 
TwtN^^E,  71,  Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  a  pinch.       [Shak. 
TwiKK.  (twingk)  71.  The  motion  of  an  eye;  a  twinkling. 
TwiN'KLE,  (twingK'kl)t)."7i.  [i.  twinkled;  pp.  twinkling, 

TWINKLED.]  To  Sparkle;  to  flash  irregularly;  to  shine 

with  Intermitted  light;  to  shine  faintly;  to  quiver:— to 

open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns  : —  to  play  irregularly. 
TwIn'KL£,      )  n.  A  sparkling,  intermitting  light;  amotion 
TwlN'KLjNG,  j     of  the  eye  :  —  an  instant. 
TwlN'LjNG,  7i.  A  twin  lamb  ;  a  lamb  of  two  at  a  birth, 
Twinned,  (twind)  p.  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth ;  like,  as 

twins  ;  paired  ;  united.  Mdton. 
TwIn'ner,  71.  A  breeder  of  twins.  Tasser 
rw~j[N'T]ER,  71.  A  beast  of  two  winters  old.  Orose.  [Local, 

England.] 
fTwiRE,  V.  n.  To  flutter  ;  to  take  short  flights  with  great 

agitation  of  the  wings.  Chaucer.    To  quiver ;  to  twitter ; 

to  chirp.  Shak. 
TwiRE,*  n.  A  twisted  thread  or  filament.  Locke. 

TWJRL,  V.  a.     [i.    TWIKLED  ;    pp.   TWIRLING,   TWIRLED.]     To 

move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  whirl. 

TwYrl,  v.  n.  To  revolve  with  a  quick  motion. 

Twi'RL,  n.  Rotation  ;  rapid,  circular  motion  ;  twist. 

TwIST,  7).  a.  [twisteiij  D.]  [i.  twisted  ;  pp.  twisting,  twist- 
ed.] To  form  by  complication  or  convolution  ;  to  twine  ; 
to  contort ;  to  writhe  ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  encircle 
by  something  round  about:  —  to  form;  to  weave:  —  to 
unite ;  to  insinuate. 

TwiST,  V.  n.  To  be  contorted  or  convolved.  Mrbuthnot. 

rwlsT,  n.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution  or  winding  two 
bodies  together  ;  any  thing  twisted :  —  a  single  string  of  a 
cord  ;  a  cord  ;  a  string :  — contortion  ;  writhe  ;  the  man- 
ner of  twisting.  [A  twig.  Fairfax.]  [ing- 

TwIst'er,  71.  One  who  twists:  —  an  instrument  of  twist- 

TwlT,  V.  a.  [i.  twitted;  pp.  twitting,  twitted,]  To 
touch  by  reproach  for  something ;  to  upbraid ;  to  cast  re- 
flection upon  ;  to  reproach.  Shak.  [Vulgar.] 

TwlTCH,  V.  a.  [i.  TWITCHED ;  pp.  twitching,  twitched.] 
To  pull  with  a  sudden  Jerk ;  to  vellicate;  to  snatch  ;  to 
pluck  with  a  hasty  motion, 

TwlTCH,*  V.  71.  To  contract,  as  a  fibre  with  pain.  Spenser. 

TwlTCH,  n,  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication  :  —  a  short, 
spasmodic  contraction  of  tbe  fibres. 

TwItch'er,*  n.  One  who  twitches.  Smart. 

TwlTCil'G-Riss,  n.  Couch-grass  or  quick-grass  Mortimer. 

Twite,*  n.  A  bird  ;  a  sort  of  finch.  Crabb, 

TwIt'TER,  v.  n.  [litterny  Ger.]  [t.  twittered  ;  pp.  twit- 
TBEiNG,  twittered.]  To  make  a  succession  of  small, 
tremulous  noises  or  motions,  as  a  bird :  —  to  feel  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  nerves.  [To  titter.  Beaum.  ^  FL] 

TWlT'T:]pR,  n.  One  who  twits  ;  —  a  small,  intermitted 
noise  ;  a  flutter,  as  of  the  nerves. 

TwIt'T]?r-1ng,*  n.  The  cheerful  note  of  the  swallow,  &c, 
Cowp&r.  •  [tiiu*. 

Tw1t'ting-L¥,  ad.   With  reproach  ;  so  as  to  upbraid",  Ju- 

TwIt'tle-twat-tle,  (twit'tl-twot-tl)  71.  [a  reduplication 
of  twaUle.]  Tattle  ;  gabble  ;  titUe-tattle.  L>Eatrange.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

'TwIXT,  A  contraction  of  betwixt.  Milton. 

Two,  (t6)  a.  One  and  one.  — It  is  used  in  composition ; 
two-legged.  [Sn 

Two'cAP-stJLED,*  (ta^k^p-siild)  a.  Having  two  capsules. 

rw6'cELLED,*  fto'sfild)  a.  Having  two  cells.  Loudon, 

rw6'iSi>OED,(t5'ejd)  a.  Having  two  edges. 

rw6'FLbW-EEED,*  a.  Having  two  flowers.  Smith. 

Two'FOLD,  a.  iJouble  ;  two  ;  two  of  the  same  kind. 

rwd'FOiiD,  ad.  Doubly.  St,  Matt  zxiii. 

Tw6'hXnd-¥D,  a.  Employing  two  hands;  having  two 
hands:  —  large;  bulky.  Dryden. 


Tw6'hEad-?d,*  a.  Having  two  heads.  Htll, 

TwS'leaved,*  (to'Ievd)  o.  Having  two  leaves    London, 

Tw6'l£gged,*  (t8'legd)  a.  Having  two  legs.  Cay. 

Tw6'i.6bei>,*  (tS'lobd)  o.  Having  two  lobes.  Ch-aij. 

Twopence,  (t3'pens  or  tup'ens)  [tup'ei.s,  S.  JV.  P.J.  ^ 
Ja. ;  t8'pgns,  K.  ,•  t6'pSns,  cuUaquially  tup'ens,  Sttj.]  n.  Twa 
pennies  ;  a  term  of  account :  —  formerly  a  small  £ngli<^h 
coin. 

Twopenny,*  (t8'pen-e  ortup'en-e)  [coUoquiaMy.i^^'^n-^ 
Sm.'\  a.  Worth  or  valued  at  twopence.  Jtsh. 

Tw6't6ngued,  (t3'tiingd)  a.  Double-tongued  ;  deceitful. 

Two'vXlveu,*  (to'vSlvd)  a.  Having  two  valves.  Graij 

Ty'bvrh-TTck-et,*  71.  (Eag.law)  A  certificate  given  tf 
the  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  conviction.  Bouvier. 

Tv-jBHdN'ici*  '^'  Relating  to  Tycho  £rahe,or  his  systeni  n( 
astronomy.  P.  die. 

Ty'dv,*  71.  A  small  bird.  JOraifton.. 

Tye,  (ti)  V.  a.  To  bind ti.  A  knot.  See  Tie. 

Ty'?r,  Ti.  One  who  ties.   See  Tier 

Ty'j&¥R,  71.  See  TiGEB. 

Ty-HEE',  rte-he')  n.  See  Tehee. 

Tyke,  tu  A  dog.  Shak.  See  Tike. 

T?M'BAL,7i,  [tymbalej  old  Fr,]  A  kind  of  kettledrum  irwr 

TYm'pan,  n.  [tympanum,  L. ;  tympan^  Fr.]  [A  diu*»i.  Cot- 
grave.]  A  frame  belonging  to  a  printing-press,  co\ered 
with  parchment,  on  which  the  sheets  are  laid  to  bt  print- 
ed : —  the  pannel  of  a  pillar  or  door. —  Tampan  shest,  ^ 
sheet  of  paper  fastened  on  the  tympan  for  a  guia<2. 

TyM-PiN'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tympanum ;  drum-like 
Roget. 

T$m-pa-ni'te?,  71.  [Tvixiravires*']  (Med.)  A  distention  ol 
the  abdomen ;  tympany.  B.  Jotison,    See  Tympapt. 

T^m-pa-nIt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  tympany  or  tymiwuites. 
Smith. 

tT?M'P^-NlZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer.  L'-*les. 

T1?m'pa-k[Ze,  v.  a.  To  stretch  over,  as  the  skin  o^b:  a 
drum.  Oley, 

TitM'PA-Ni^M,  n.  [X.]  A  drum.  —  (./StioC.)  The  drum  of 
the  ear.  —  (Arch.)  The  flat,  triangular  part  of  a  pedimi  wX. : 
—  a  hollow  wheel,  as  in  cranes,  treadmills,  &c.  —  (Bf^K'X 
A  membrane  in  a  moss.  Wiseman. 

T^M'PA-Ny,  71.  [tympanum,  L.]  (Med.)  An  elastic  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  arising  from  a  morbid  collection  oi 
gas  in  the  intestines  ;  —  sometimes  called  drum-belly  or  tlie 
wind-dropsy. 

Tyne,*  V,  a.  To  lose:  —  to  lose  a  cause  in  court. —  Totynt 
heart,  to  lose  courage  or  spirit.  Sir  W,  ScoU.  [A  Scottish 
word.] 

Ty'nv,  a.  Small.  Shak.   See  Tiny. 

Type,  (tip)  ti.  [type,  Fr. ;  t7jpus,  L. ;  rfJTrris,  Gr.]  A  figute 
stamped  upon  a  coin  ;  a  figure  ;  a  sign  ;  a  signal ;  an  em- 
blem :  — an  emblem  or  example  of  any  thing  more  valua- 
ble or  more  conspicuous  ;  as  a  medal  is  a  type  of  a  victory, 
or  a  certain  sentiment  is  the  type  of  a  man's  mind.— 
(JSTat.  hist.)  A  model,  pattern,  or  specimen,  in  nature  ;  as 
the  cat  is  the  type  of  the  genus  felis.  —  (Tbeol.)  A  figure 
or  symbol  by  which  something  is  prefigured  ;  an  antici' 
patory  representation  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament. — 
(Med.)  A  form  or  characteristic  of  a  disease.  —  (Printing) 
A  metallic  printing  letter,  with  which  books  are  printed  ' 
printing  letters  collectively,  of  which  there  are  twenty 
one  different  sizes,  having  specific  names. 

fTvPE,  V.  a.  To  prefigure  ;  to  typify.   White. 

Type'-poOnd-ing,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  casting  or  found 
ing  types  or  letters  for  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

Type'-m]St-al,*ti.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  used 
in  casting  printers'  types.  One  part  of  antimony  and  three 
of  lead  are  the  usual  proportions.  Brands. 

Ty'phlqps,*  71.  [TV(t>\bj\pi.]  A  species  of  serpent.  Roget 

Ty'phoId,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  typhus.  Dunglison 

Ty'phon,*  71.  The  evil  genius  of  Egyptian  mytholog> 
BraTide. 

Ty-ph66n^*  71.  A  violent  tornado  or  hurricane  in  the  Chi- 
nese seas;  a  tropical  storm  : — a  hot,  suffocating  wind. 
Brande. 

Ty'phvs,  n.  [m^o?.]  (Med.)  A  fever  characterized  by 
small,  weak,  and  unequal,  but  usually  frequent,  pulse, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  much  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, thmglison. — Used  often  as  an  adjective. 

T^P'IC,        \a.  [typique,  Fr. ;  typicus,  L.]    Emblematical; 

T1!"P'i-CAL, )     metaphorical ;  figurative, 

T5p'i-c  JiL-LV,  ad.  In  a  typical  manner.  J^orria. 

Ti?p'i-CAl>Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  typical. 

T5p-j-F!-ca'tiqn,*  ji.  Act  of  typifying.  Cons.  Mag. 

Ttp'f-Fi-^R,*  71.  One  who  typifies.   Warburton, 

TSP'l-Flf,  w,  a.  [i.  typified  \pp.  typifying, typified.]  To 
figure  ;  to  prefigure  ;  to  show  in  emblem, 

T5p'p-c6$-my,  71.  [ryrros  and  Kdcjius.]  A  representation  ol 
the  world.  Camden. 

T*-p6&'ra-puer,  ti.  [tvtt'is  and  ^/jd0&).]  A  pri.iter.  Warton. 

|jT1F-Pp-GRXpH'ic,  a.  EmblMnatical ;  figurative. 

TY-P0-GRXPH'j-CAL,OT'T??P-9-GRXPH'j-CAI.,[tvp9-grir. 

^k^tl,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  tlp-v-grfif  ^e-k^l,  W.  P  J,  F.  Svu\ 
a.  Relating  to  typography  or  printing. 
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flTY-Pp-GRXPH'1-CA.L-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  types. 

Ty-pSq-'r^-phv,  n.  [tvttd^  and  yp&<p<x),  Gr.  ;  typographief 
Fr.  ;  iypographia,  L.]  The  art  of  printing.  [fEmhlemati- 
cal,  figurative,  or  hieroglyphical  representation.  BrowneJ] 

r^T'Q-LiTE,*  7U  (Jl/wt.)  A  Stone  or  fossil  having  figures  of 
animals  or  vegetables  impressed  on  it.  Hamilton. 

rY-p6L'p-(?y,*  n.  [-in-Hsand  Arfyw?.]  The  doctrine  of  types, 
or  a  discourse  on  types.  P.  Fairhaim. 

fTy'RAN,  (ti'r^n)  n.  [Fr. ;  tyrannus^  L.]  A  tyrant.  Spenser. 

!r^R'AN-N£ss,  n,  {tijranne,  Fr.]  A  female  tyrant.  Speiiser. 

Ty-RAn'NJC,        I  a.   [tyrannus^  L. ;  tyrannique,  Fr. ;  rvpau- 

ry-RAN'Nj-c^L,  i  viA-os,  Gr.]  Relating  to  tyranny  or  a  ty- 
rant; suiting  or  like- a  tyrant;  cruel  j  despotic;  imperi- 
ous; absolute  ;  arbitrary. 

Ty-k.Xn'nj-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  tyrant 

TY-RXK'Ni-c^L-Nfiss,*  n,  Q,uality  of  being  tyrannicaL 
.Ssh. 

ry-RXN'Nj-ci-DAL,*  o.  Relating  to  tyrannicide.  Booth. 

Ty-rXn'nj-cide,  n.  [tyrannus  and  oEdoj  L,]  Act  of  killing 
a  tyrant ;  one  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Burke. 

JT1?R'AN-NlNG,p.  a.  Acting  the  part  of  a  tyrant.  Spenser. 

TSr'an-nize,  17.  n.  [(yrannwer,  Fr.]  [i.  tyranmized  ;  pp. 
TTBANNiziNQ,  TYRANNIZED.]  To  play  thc  tyrant  J  to  act 
with  rieor  and  imperiousness. 


tTI^B'^N-Nizi:  ,r.  a.  To  subject  or  compe*  oy  cyranny.  M^tM 
Ti?K'^w-NOt)a,  a.  Tyrannical;  despotic;  arbitrary.  Shak. 
T^^R'^PT-NoOs-i-y,  ad.  Despotically ;  tyrannically.  Bale, 
Tf  r'an-NV,  (t!r'9u-ne)  n.  [tyrannis,  L. ;  Tvpauvis,  Gr. ;  (y- 

ranniej  Fr.J    Absolute   monarciiy  imperiously  adminu 

tered ;  the  government  or  conduct  of  a  tyrant ;  despot 

ism: — unresisted  and  cruel  power;  cruel  government 

rigorous  command  : — severity  ;  rignr. 
Ty'r^NT,  n.    [Tvpaivos,  Gr. ;  tyrannusj  L.]    An  absolutt 

monarch  ruling  with  oppression  and  cruelty  ;  a  despot  *  — 

a  cruel,  despotic,  and  severe  master ;  an  oppressor. 
Tyre,  n.  Hakewill.    See  Tire. 
tTYRE,  V.  n.  To  prey  upon.    See  Tin's. 
TYRE,*n.  A  preparation  made  of  milk  and  buttermilk,  in 

India,  to  be  eaten  with  rice.  fV.  Ency. 
TfR'l-AN,*a.  Relating  to  Tyre ;  purple.  Ency. 
Ty'ro,  n.   [tiro J  L.]  pi.  ty'ro?.  A  beginner  in  learning; 

one  not  yet  master  of  his  art ;  one  in  his  rudiments.  — 

Written  also  tiro.    See  Tiro. 
T$R-QL-£^E',*  71.  sinff.  &.  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives  »t 

Tyrol.  —  a.  Relating  to  Tyrol.  Russell. 
Tythe,  (tith)  n.  A  tenth  part.  See  Tithe. 
Tyth'ing,  71.  See  Tithing. 
TzXr,  (z'^)  n.  See  Czah 


u. 


Uthe  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
^  the  fifth  vowel,  has  heretofore,  in  most  English  dic- 
tionaries, been  confounded  with  the  consonant  v,  as  i  has 
been  with  j;  though  the  sounds  and  uses  of  the  two  letters 
are  widely  different.  One  and  the  same  character,  V  was 
formerly  used  for  both  letters  ;  and  the  character  U  is  of 
modern  introduction.  The  two  principal  sounds  of  u  are 
the  long,  as  in  tune,  and  the  short,  as  in  tun.  —  It  is  used 
as  an  abbreviation ;  as,  U.  S.,  for  United  States  ;  U.  C. 
759,  wrbis  conditm  [anno]  752,  "  in  the  752d  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city." 

JCber-oDs,  (yu'b^r-iis)  a.  [w6er,  L.]  Fruitful;  copious; 
abundant.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

fO'BER-Ty,  (yu'b?r-te)  n.  [ubertdj  Fr. ;  ubertas,  L.]  Abun- 
dance ;  fruitfulness.  Mono. 

)t>-Bi-CA'Tipi«f,  n.  [ubij  L.]  State  of  having  local  relation. 
Olanville. 

O-Bl'E-TY,  n.  Whereness.  Bailey.  [A  scholastic  term.]  [r.] 

C-BI-QUA'rj-^n,*  a.  Existing  every  where.  Cowper. 

0-BiQ'UIST,*  (yu-bik'wist)  n.  Same  as  ubiquitarian,  Brande. 

C-bIq-uJ-ta'rj-an,*  (yii-bik-we-ta're-^n)  n.  One  who  ex- 
ists everywhere: — one  who  believes  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  the  eucharist,  in  virtue  of  his  divine 
omnipresence.  Brande, 

C-b1q'ui-ta-ri-w£ss,  n.  Existence  every  where.  Fuller. 

0-b1q'u j-TA-By,  (yii-bik'we-tji-re)  a.  Existing  every  where. 

0-BlQ'Uf-T^-By,  (yu-bik'we-tji-re)  n.  [ubique,  L.]  One 
who  exists  every  where  :  —  one  who  holds  to  the  corporal 
ubiquity  of  Christ.  Bp.  Richardson. 

0-BlQ'Uf-TOt5s,*  (yQ-bik'w§-tas)  a.  Existing  every  where. 
Qv.  Ren. 

fJ-BiQ'ui-Ty,  (yu-bik'we-te) 71.  [ubigue,  L.]  Omnipresence; 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  all  places.  Hooker. 

V'BI  su'PR4,*  [L.]  *'  Where  above  mentioned  ;"  a  refer- 
ence to  a  preceding  quotation.  Ency, 

Cd'djer,,  n.  The  bag  with  the  dugs  of  a  cow,  ewe,  mare, 
or  other  large  animal.  Shak. 

Cd'dered,  (ud'd^rd)  a.  Furnished  with  udders.  Qay. 

0-d6m'e-ter,*7i.  a  rain-gauge;  a  pluviameter.  Brande, 

Cg'lj-lVt  arf-  In  an  ugly  manner;  with  deformity. 

6&'i*t-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  ugly  ;  deformity. 

©G^Ly,  a.  [o^-dTi,  Goth.]  Deformed;  offensive  to  the  sight; 
contrary  to  fteaitti/Tii  /  —  disagreeable;  hateful.  Shak. 

tT-KASE',*  n.  An  edict  or  ordinance  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, having  the  force  of  law  in  his  dominions.  Brande, 

G'liAN^,  Tu  pL  A  kind  of  militia  among  the  Tartars. 
James. 

Cl'cer,  7u  [ulcire,  Fr, ;  ulcus,  L.l  A  sore  that  has  existed 
some  time,  and  is  attended  with  purulent  discbarge ;  a 
running  sore. 

CL'CER-^-BLE,*a.  That  may  become  ulcerated,  Q_u.  Rev. 

CL'ciR-XTE,  V.  n.  [tdcirer,  Fr.;  ulcero,  L.]  [t.  ulcerated  ; 
^pp.  ULCERATINO,  ULCERATED.]  To  become  ulcerous ;  to 
turn  to  an  ulcer. 

Cl'cer-ate,  v.  a.  To  disease  with  ulcers.  Harvey. 

Cl-cer-a'tipn,  n.  [Ft.  ;  ulceration  h,]  Act  of  ulcerating ; 
ulcer ;  sore. 

OL'cER-A-TfvE,*  a.  Tending  to  ulcerate.  Holland, 

Cl'cere'd,  a.  [u/c^ii,  Fr.]  Ulcerated.  Temple, 


Dl^C^h-oOs,  a.  [ulcerosua.  It.]  Afflicted  with  ulcers  or  old 

sores.  Shak, 

t?L'c?R-oD3-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 

©L'cts-CLE,*  71.  A  little  ulcer.  Smart. 

ULEMAj*  (5-le-ma.'  or  yu-le'm?)  n.  The  collective  name  of 
the  body  of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  being  the  plural  of 
the  Arabic  aiim,  "  wise."  The  college  or  body  is  composed 
of  the  three  classes  of  the  Turkish  hierarchy,  viz.,  the 
imans  or  ministers  of  religion,  the  muftis  or  doctors  of 
law,  and  the  cadis  or  administrators  of  justice,  P.  Cyc, 

■U-L3(;^'I-NO0s,  a.  [ulig^inosiLSf  L.]  Slimy ;  muddy.  fVood- 
ward. 

■Ol'la^-e,  71.  [uUgOflj.]  (Gauging)  What  a  cask  wants  o* 
being  full. 

■Dl'mine,*71.  [lilmuSf  L.,  the  c/tti,]  (Chem.)  A  black  or  dark- 
brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  several 
kinds  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  the  elm.  Brande. 

tjlj'NA,*  n.  [L.]  (^nat)  The  larger  of  the  two  bones  of  tho 
fore-arm,  whicn  forms  the  prominence  of  the  elboWi 
in  the  bending  of  that  joint.  ihingHson, 

t^L'NAR,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ulna  or  elbow-bone.  P.  Cyu 

U-lo-dEn'drqn,*  71.  {Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 
plants.  Buckland. 

■DL-Tii'Ri-pR,  a.  [L.]  Being  beyond,  or  on  the  further  side  s 
situate  on  the  other  side  ;  further. 

15ij-TE'Rj-pR-Ly,*  arf.  In  an  ulterior  manner.  Pusey, 

Hl'ti-ma  R a' tI'O,*  (-x^'sh^-o)  [L.]  "The  last  reason 
ing." —  Uldma  ratio  regum,  *'  the  last  reasoning,  or  last 
resort,  of  kings ; "  war.  Qu.  Rev. 

■©L'Ti-M^TE,  (ul'l^-m^t)  a.  [ultimus f  Ij.]  Being  the  last; 
latest ;  final ;  utmost;  intended  in  the  last  resort, 

15l'ti-m^te-LY,  ad.  In  the  last  consequence  ;  finally. 

tTL-TJ-MA'TiQN,  n.  The  last  offer  or  concession.  Sw^  [R.j 

&L-TI-MA' T^M^  n.  [h.!  pi.  ULTIMATA.  The  last  Offer.— 
(Diplomacy)  The  final  conditions  offered  by  one  govern- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  with  another. 

ftJL'TiME,  (ul'tim)  a.  [Fr. ;  ulUmus^  L.]  Ultimate.  Baco-n. 

fOii-TlM'j-TV,  71.  \ultvnius,  L.]  The  last  stage  or  consrw 
quence.  Bacon. 

ii'L'Ti-Md*  [L.,  commonly  contracted  to  ult,j  menso^ 
month,  being  understood.]  In  the  last  month.  Scudamore 

■ftJL'TiQN,  (ul'shun)?!.  [old  Fr. ;  wto'o,Ii.]  Revenge.  jBroicTie 

tiiJTR^.,*  a.  [A  Latin  adverb  signifying  beyond."]  Extreme  ( 
extravagant.  Ei.  Rev. — It  is  a  word  much  used  in 
modern  politics,  and  also  with  reference  to  religious 
parties.  It  is  applied  to  such  as  carry  the  opinions  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong  to  the  farthest  point.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substantive.  *'  The  ultras  of  either 
party."  Ed,  Rev,  It  is  also  often  used  in  composition ;  as, 
ulfra-liberal.  [  Crit, 

Cl'tu^-I^m,*  ju   Extreme  principles  or  measures.   Biit 

I^L'TR^-TsT,'''  71.  One  extravagant  in  his  views  or  conduct 
John  Tyler.  [^R.] 

■Ol-tra-ma-rine',  ful-trsi-m^-rSn')  ti.  [ultra  and  marinus^ 
L.J  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  the  lapis  lazuli;  a  very 
fine  blue  color,  much  valued  by  painters. 

I^l-tra-mv^Ine',  a.  Being  beyond  the  sea;  foreign 
Burke, 

I^L-TR^-MdN'T^NE,  u.  [vltramontaxn,  Fr. ;  i^ltramonUwtu. 
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f^J  Being  beyond  the  mountaics  foreign: — applied  by 
Italian  writers  to  theologians,  jurists,  &c.,  of  other 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  especially  France. —  Uitra^ 
montane  tenets  are  those  least  favorable  to  the  supremacy 
of  tbd  pope.  Brands. 

Sl-tr^-ivion't^ne,  ?i.  One  living  beyond  the  mountains, 
or  beyond  the  Alps  :  — a  foreigner.  Bacon, 

Bl.-Tii4.-M6N'TA-Nl§M,*n.  Ultramontane  tenets :  — some- 
times used  also,  north  of  the  Alps,  for  the  highest  view 
of  the  pope's  authority.  Ck.  Ob. 

Oii-TR^-MON'T^-NiST,*  71.  An  advocate  for  ultramontane 
principles^  or  for  uttramontanism.  Ch.  Ob. 

&L-TR^-MuN'DAifE,  a.  [ultra  and  muitduSf  L.]  Being  be- 
yond the  world.  Boyle. 

ftTL-TRo'NE-oOs,  fl.  [idtroneuSj  L.]  Spontaneous  j  volun- 
tary. Bailey. 

f15L'v-LATE,  V.  n.  [ululOf  L.]  To  howl ;  to  scream.  iS7>  T. 
Herbert. 

Ol-v-i-a.'tI9N,*7i.  a  howling  or  loud  lamentation  made 
by  hired  female  mourners  in  the  east.  T/i.  Campbell. 

Om'BEL,  7Z.  [ombellCf  Fr.  ;  umbella,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  fan-like 
form  of  innorescence,  in  which  all  the  pedicles  proceed 
from  a  single  point,  as  in  the  caraway. 

Cm's^l-l^r,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  an  umbeL  Smart. 

Cm'bel-Ii^ts,*  o.  Bearing  or  consisting  of  umbels.  P.  Cyc. 

CrM'B^l.-LAT-ED,  a.  Same  as  umbellate, 

Cm-bel-lIf'er-oDs,  a.  [wm&ei  and /ero,  L.]  (Bot.)  Bear- 
ing  umbels ;  having  flowers  disposed  in  an  umbel,  as 
caraway,  the  parsnip,  and  many  other  plants. 

Om'b^L-lOle,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  division  of  an  umbel.  London. 

Xjsi'b^r,  n.  A  fossil,  used  as  a  pigment,  named  from 
O/n&m,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  obtained: — also  a 
brown  coal,  or  peat,  used  as  a  pigment,  found  near 
Cologne.  —  [ombre,  Fr.]  A  fish.   Walton. 

t^M'Bl^R,  V.  a.  To  color  with  umber  ;  to  darken.  Shak. 

ttM-BlL'fC,  n.  The  navel ;  the  centre.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Cm-bIl'ic,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  navel;  umbilical,  .^sh, 

CM-BfL'j-CAL,  a.  [umbilical^  Fr.,  from  umbilicus^  L.]  Be- 
longing to  the  navel.  —  UnbiliaU  cord,  (Anat.)  the  navel- 
string. —  {Bat.)  The  elongation  of  the  placenta  in  the 
form  of  a  little  cord,  as  in  the  hazel-nut.  [P.  Cyc. 

Om-bIl'i-cate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Being  depressed  in  the  middle. 

Cm'ble^,  (um'blz)  n.  pi.  [nomblesj  Fr.]  A  deer's  entrails. 
—  Written  also  humblesj  numblea,  and  nomhles. 

tfsa'BO,n.  [L.]  a  protuberance  or  boss.  —  (Conck.)  The 
point  of  a  bivalve  shell  immediately  above  the  hinge. 

t^M'Bp-NATE,*  a.  {Bbt.)  Having  a  boss  or  elevated  point 
in  the  middle.  P.  Cyc. 

I^MfBR^.^*  n.  [L.]  A  shadow.  —  ^Astron.)  The  dark  cone 
projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Che  sun.  Brande. 

Om'br^&e,  n.  [pmbrage,  Fr.]  [Shade  j  screen  of  trees. 
HuloeLj  Resentment  J  offence  ;  affront;  sense  of  injury. 

gUM-BRA^g^E-oOs,  [Lim-br3.'je-iis,  W.  P.J.  Ja.;  um-bra'jys, 
~   ~ '     "6.]  a.    [ombri  ^    " 


ambragettx,  Fr.]    Shady;  yielding 


S.  F.  K.  Sm.  fFb.] 

shade.  [-t-Obscure.  fVotton.] 

!OM-BRA'9^E-oDs-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  umbrageous  manner,  .^llen. 
t5M-BRA'g-E-oi5s-N£s3,  n.  Shadiness,  Raldffk. 
Ctm'bra-Ted,  a.    [umbratus,  L.]  Shadowed  ;   adumbrate. 
Bullokar, 

Om-brXt'JC,        j  a.    [umbraticus,  L.]    Shadowy;  typical. 

Om-brAt'i-caL,  i  Barrow.  Within  doors ;  keeping  at 
home.  B.  Jonson.  [R.] 

flJM'BR^-TlLE,  [um'brMilj  ^'  ^-  Sm.  Wb. ;  um-br&t'jl,  S. 
K.]  a.  [umhratUU,  L.]  Unsubstantial ;  unreal.  B.  Jonson. 

fOM-BRA^Tloys,  a.  [mnhragi,  old  Fr.]  Captious;  suspi- 
cious. Wotton. 

fORl'BREL,  n.  An  umbrella.  Shdton. 

DM-ERfeL'lif,  n.  [umbra,  L.  ;  ombrella.  It.]  A  portable 
screen  used  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

ft^M-BRfilj'Lp,  n.  An  umbrella.  Tatler. 

fCM-BRl-iiR.E',  (Um-bre-er')  n.  [umbrare,  L.]  The  visor  of  a 
helmet.  Spenser. 

tt5M-BR5s'|-Ty,  n.  [umbrosus,  L.]  Shadiness  ;  exclusion  of 
light.  Browne. 

Cm'pi-RA^^e,  71.  An  adjustment  of  a  controversy  by  an 
umpire  ;  arbitration.  Bp,  HaU. 

Cm'pIRE,  [um'pir,  W.J.F.Ja.K.  Sm.R.Wb.;  um'pjr, 
i.  ■  um'p»r  0^  um'pjr,  P.]  n.  [impar,  L.]  A  third  party  to 
whom  a  dispute  is  referred  :  —  a  sole  arbitrator ;  a  judge  ; 
an  arbiter.  Browne.  A  person  whom  two  referees,  each 
chosen  by  his  client,  being  unable  to  agree,  jointly 
choose  to  decide  the  controversy.  Brande. 
Om'pTre,  v.  a.  To  decide  as  an  umpire;  to  arbitrate. 
Bacon. 

Cm'p!re-sh1p,*  71.  The  office  of  an  umpire.  Jewel. 

Cn.  a  Saxon  prefix,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  privative 
a  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  privative  in  of  the  Latins. 
It  is  placed,  at  will,  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and 
bufore  perfect  participles  of  active  verbs,  to  form  adjec- 
tives ;  and  also  before  many  present  participles,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  vf?rbs  and  nouns. 

When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  and  adverbs, 


it  is  uniformly  interpreted  by  not. ;  in  substantives^  by  th4 
leant  or  absence  oft  and  in  verbs,  it  almost  always  signifies 
the  reversing  or  annulling  of  the  action  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb.    Nearly, or  quite  all  the  words  compounded 
with  itn,  that  are  often  met  with,  are  here  ii  serted.    But 
some  which  are,  or  may  be,  legitimately  formed,  are  doubt 
less  omitted.  —  Un  and  in  are  in  some  cases  used  indiffer 
ently;  as,  UTialienable  or  iTialienabte.  See  In. 
■On-vbXn'd<?ned,*  (-d9nd)  a.  Not  abandoned.  Griffin. 
■Cn-A-based',*  (un-9-bast')  a.  Not  abased.  Ash. 
Un-a-bXshed',  (un-5i-basht')  a.  Not  shamed  ;  not  abashed 
"On-^-bat'ed,  a.  Undiminished  ;  not  abated. 
t)N-A-BAT'ED-Ly,*  ad.  Without  abatement.  Dr.  Arnold 
tTN-^-BAT'jWG,*  fl.  Not  abating.  Wirt. 
tfN-^B-BRE'V|-AT-?D,*  a.  Not  abbreviated.  Ask 
t?N-VB£T'T:?D,*  a.  Not  abetted.  Ash. 
15n-^-bid'in&,* a.  Notabiding;  uncertain.  Dr.  Allen 
ttfN-VBlL'j-TY,  n.  Innhility.  Milton.  See  IrrABiLirr 
Un-ab-jured',*  (un-?b-jurd')  a.  Not  abjured.  Smart. 
ftN-A^BLE,  (un-a'bl)  a.  Not  able  ;  weak  ;  impotent 
fOw-A'SLE-NEss,  71.  Inability.  Hales. 
■Cn-a-b5l'!SH-a-ble,  a.  That  may  not  be  abolished, 
15n-a-b6l,'Jshe'd,  (un-?-bSl'isht)  a.  Not  abolished. 
©N-A-BRtDGED',*  (un-?-brijd')  a.  Not  abridged.  Masom. 
t[N-AB'Rp-GAT-J?D,*a.  Not  abrogated.  Ash. 
tFN-AB-^oLVED',*  (un-&b-z5!vd')  a.  Not  absolved.  Str^t 
t?N-^E-SORB'j;i-BLE,*  a.  Not  absorbable.  Davy. 
Un-^b-sorbed',*  (un-^b-sBrbd')  a.  Not  absorbed.  Ash 
t?N-^B-suRD',*  a.  Not  absurd;  reasonable.  Young, 
■On-a-bu^ed',*  (un-9-buzd')  a.  Not  abused.  Ash. 
15n-ac-c£l'e-rat-ed,*  a.  Not  accelerated.  Francis, 
t^N-^C-cENT'ED,  a.  Having  noaccent;  not  accented 
■&N-AC-CEP-TA-BlL'j-Ty,*  71.  Unacceptableness.  Ash 
tJW-^c-c£PT'VBLE,  a.  Not  acceptable.  See  Acceptabli 
15N-^c-cEPT'^-BLE-NiSss,  71.  State  of  being  unacceptablfl 
tJN-^c-cfiPT'A-BLy,*  ad.  Not  acceptably.  Smith. 
tTN-^C-cfiPT'ED,  fll  Not  accepted.  Prior. 
fOw-AC-cEs'si-BLE,  o.  Inaccessible.  Hakewill. 
tt5N-AC-c£s'si-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Inaccessibility.  Hale. 
t5N-AC-CLi'MA-T]E:D,*  o.  Not  inure^  to  the  climate.  Patter 

son. 
tfN-AC-COM'Mp-DAT-ED,  a.  Not  accommodated.  Shah. 
ftN-Ac-COM'Mp-DAT-iNG,*  a.  Not  accommodating.  Byro% 
^n-ac-c6m'pa-nied,  iun-?k-kum'p?-njd)  a.  Not  accom 

panied  ;  not  attended;  alone. 
t5N-Ac-c5M'PLiSHED,  (iin-?k-k5m'plisht)  a.  Not   accom 

plished  ;  unfinished  ;  incomplete  ;  not  elegant. 
t5N-AC-c5M'PLjSH-M£NT,*  71.  Want  of  accomplishment 

MUton. 
■&N-Ac-CORD'ANT,*a.  Not  accordant.  Dwight. 
On-ac-cobd'^u,*  a.    Not  accorded  or  agreed  upon.  Bp 

mil. 

■On-^c-coro'ing,*  a.  Not  according  or  agreeing.  Smart. 
tTN-Ac-cbOwT-A-BtL'l-Ty,*  7t.  Unaccountableness.  Swift 
t^N-AC-cbONT'A-BLEi  a.  Inexplicable  ;  strange ;  not  respoB 

sible ;  not  accountable. 
15N-AC-cbO'VT'A-BLE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  unaccounl 

able.  Ash. 
ttN-AC-coCNT'A-BLY,  ad.  Inexplicably  ;  strangely. 
tJN-AC-cbfiNT'ED,*  a.  Not  accounted.  Johnson. 
"On-^c-cou'tred,*  (un-9k-k6'terd  1  a.  Not  accoutred.  Ai% 
t?N-^c-CB£D'iT-ED,*  a.  Not  accredited.  SmarL 
t?jV-AC-ciJ'MV-LAT-ED,*  fl.  Not  accumulated.  Ash. 
tttN-Xc'cv-RATE,  a.  Inaccurate.  Boyle. 
tttN-Xc'cv-R-^TE-Nfiss,  n.  Inaccuracy.  Boyle. 
"bN-AC-cURSED',*(un-9k-kurst')  a.  Not  accursed.  Thomsan 
On-ac-cOs'tqmeu,  (un-Fik-kvis'tumd)  a.  Nut  accustomed 

not  usedj  not  habituated  ;  new  ;  not  usual.  Shak. 
t?N-A-CHiEV'A-BLE,  a.  Not  achievable.  Farindon. 
'Cn-^-CHIEVeV,*  (un-fi-chevd')  a.  Not  achieved.  Sma>* 
"ON-AjCH'fNG,  a.  Not  aching;  not  painful. 
"On-ac-knSwl'edged,  (un-gtk-nol'ejd)  a.  Not  acknowl 

edged  ;  not  owned. 
■&w_ac-Q,uaint'ance,  7i.  Want  of  acquaintanca  South. 
tJN-AC-QUAlNT'ED,  a.  Not  acquainted  ;  not  known. 
trN-AC-QUAlNT':ED-rj£ss,  71.  Unacquaintance.  Whiston 
tJN-AC-QuiR'A-BLE,*  fl.  Not  acquirable.  A-ih. 
©n-ac-QOIred',*  (-kwird')  a.  Not  acquired.  Bp.  Taylot 
"On  ac-QUIt'ted,*  a.  Not  acquitted.  Ash. 
Cn-Act'ed,  a.  Not  acted  ;  not  performed.  Shak. 
fON-Xc'TJVE,  a.  Inactive.  Locke.     See  Inactive. 
"ON-Ac'TiVE-Niiss,*  n.  Inactivity.  Bp.  Taylor. 
t?N-XCT'V-AT-?D,  (un-akt'yu-at-ed)  a.  Not  actuated. 
tJN-A-DXPT'ED,*  a.  Not  adapted.  Smith. 
tJN-A-DXPT'?D-N£ss,*7i.  Want  of  adaptation.  Fosta 
t?N-AD-DlcT'ED,*a.  Not  addicted.  Ash. 
trN-AD-DR£ssED',*(un-&d-drestO  a.  Not  addressed.  AsK 
t?N-AD-HE'siVE,*a.  Not  adhesive.  Ki-^hy. 
tiN-AD-jDsT'ED,*  a.  Not  adjusted  or  settled.  Burke. 
On-ad-mired',  (iin-^d-nurd')  a.  Not  admired.  Pope. 
tlN-AU-MlT'TED,*  a.  Not  admitted.  Ash. 
"0n-ad-m6n'ished,  (un-?d-m5n'isht)  a.  Not  admonished 
tJN-VDORED',  (-dSrdO  a.  Not  adored  ;  not  vvorshipp-d. 
tTN-VDORNED',  ^-dornd')  a.  Not  decorated ;  not  adorned. 
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OK-VBOli'TER-^TE,  a  iJenuine ;  not  adulterated. 
On-vdDi.'ter-at-¥D,  o.  Genuine  ;  not  adulterated. 
Dlf-A-DOL'T:fR-^TE-L¥,  ad.   Without  spurious  mixture. 

Oilbert, 
Cn-^d-v£nt'v-eoOs,  a.  Not  adventurous.  MUtm. 
Dn-^d-vi^'VBLE,  a.  Not  advisable  ;  not  prudent. 
DN-AD-vi§ED',  (-vizd')  a.  Imprudent;  indiscreet;  rash. 
Dn-*d-vi5'ed-lv,  ad.  Without  advice;  imprudently;  in- 

discreetly  ;  injudiciously.  Hooker. 
Cn-ad-vi^'ed-nISss,  n.  Imprudence;  rashness. 
Cn-Sf'fa-ble,*  d.  Not  affable.  Daniel. 
Cn-*f-fEot'ed,  a.  Not  affected;  real;  not  hypocritical; 

open;  candid;  sincere;  not  labored  ;  not  moved. 
Dn-af-p£cx'ed-L¥,  ad  Really;  without  affectation. 
cn-af-fEct'5D-nEss,*    n.     State  of  being  unaffected. 

Blair. 
Cn-af-fEot'inq,  a.  Not  affecting ;  not  pathetic. 
Dn-af-f£o'ti9N-ate,  a.  Wanting  affection.  Milton. 
CN-^F-FI'ANCED,*(iin-jf-fi'jnst)a.  Not  affianced.  Jlsh. 
Dn-*f-firmed',*  (un-jf-firmd')  a.  Not  affirmed.  Jlsh. 
On-^f-flIot'jjd,  a.  Not  afflicted  ;  free  from  trouble. 
CN-AF-FRiSHT'?D,*  a.  Not  affrighted.  Beanm.  ^  FU 
U«-^-FRAlD',*  a.  Not  afraid  ;  fearless.  Thvmson. 
UN-AG-eREs'sjVE,*a.  Not  aggressive  ;  not  making  attack. 

Qu.  Reo. 
CN-i9-'i-TAT-?D,*a.  Not  agitated.  Hiwy. 
UN-A-GREE'^-BLE,  a.    Unsuitable;  disagreeable.   Matmu 

See  ClSlGREEABLE. 

Cn-^-gree'a-ble-nEss,  n.  Disagreeableness.  [R.] 

CN-AID'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  helped.  Shak. 

UN-AID'ED,  a.  Not  assisted  ;  not  aided. 

UN-AIL'INS,*  a.  Free  from  disease;  healthy.  Chatham. 

DN-AIMED',*  (Bn-amd')  a.  Not  aimed.  Ash. 

UN-AlM'me,  a.  Having  no  particular  direction. 

On-Aired',*  (un-4rd')  a.  Not  aired.  Beauin.  ^  Ft. 

uk-^-lSrmed',  (iin-?-lirmd')  a.  Not  alarmed.  Cooper 

DN-^-LXRM'lNa,*  a.  Not  alarming.  Dwight. 

UN-AL'iEN-A-BLE,  (un-al'yen-j-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
alienated  or  sold  ;  inalienable.  Swift. 

Cjv-al'ien-a-bL¥,*  (un-al'yen-j-ble)  ad.  In  an  unalienable 
manner.  Young. 

tN-AL'iEiv-AT-ED,*  (iin-al'yen-at-od)  a.  Not  alienated.  Ash. 

U'NAL-IST,*  n.  A  holder  of  only  one  benefice ;  opposed  to 
pluralist.  Knox.  [R.] 

Cn-al-layed',  (Sn-jl-lad')  a.  Not  allayed.  Bmjle. 

DN-AL-LEijtED',*  (fin-al-lejd')  a.  Not  alleged.  Ash. 

Cn-ai,-le'vj-at-ed,*  a.  Not  alleviated.  Seeker. 

CN-A.l,-Ll'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  allied.  Burke. 

UN-AL-LiED',  (iin-al-lld')  a.  Having  no  alliance. 

Ok-ai,-i,o*'.j.-ble,*  a.  That  may  not  be  allowed.  D'ls- 
raeli. 

6n-al-lotS'ed',*  (un-jl-iaad')  a.  Not  allowed.  Ash. 

UN-^L-LofED',*  (un-jl-lo!d')  a.  Not  alloyed  ;  uncorrupted. 
Irving. 

6n-^l-lOeed',*  (un-al-lurd')  a.  Not  allured.  Ash. 

DN-AL-LUR'ms,*  a.  Not  alluring.  Smit/i. 

DN-AI.-TEB-A-BlL'1-Ty,*  n.  Unalterableness.  Ure. 

un-Al'ter-a-ble,  a.  Unchangeable  ;  immutable. 

Cm-Al'ter-a-ble-nEss,  n.  Immutability  ;  unchangeable- 
ness. 

On-Al'teb-a-blt,  ad.  Unchangeably  ;  immutably. 

On-Al'tered,  (un-ai'terd)  a.  Not  changed  ;  not  altered. 

ON-A-MXl,'GA-MAT-ED,'*a.  Not  amalgamated.  Kncy. 

On-a-mazed'j  (-mazd'j  a.  Not  astonished  ;  not  amazed. 

uk-Am-ej-gu'!-ty,*  71.  Want  of  ambiguity  ;  clearness. 
Stewart. 

Cn-am-bIs'V-oOs,  a.  Not  ambiguous  ;  clear. 

DN-AM-Bl&'V-oOs-Ly,*  ad.  Not  ambiguously.  Smith. 

ON-AM-BC'Tloys,  (iin-?m-bish'us)  a.  Free  from  ambition. 

On-am-bI"tiovs-ly,*  (iin-am-bish'us-l?)  ad.  Not  ambi- 
tiously.  Wordsworth. 

Cn-A-men'a-ble,«  a.  Not  amenable.  Ed.  Rev. 

0»-^-mEnd'a-BLE,  a.  [inemendaUlis,  Ij.1  That  cannot  be 
mended.  Pope.  , 

Cn-^-mSSmd'ed,*  a.  Not  amended    Udal. 

DW-A-MERSED',*  (un-a-merst'>a.  Not  amersed.  Ash. 

Cn-a'mj-^-ble,  a.  Not  amiable  ;  not  lovely. 

Dk-a'mj-a-ble-nEss,»  71.  Want  of  omiableness.  Ash. 

DN-^-mO§'a-ble,*  a.  Incapable  of  being  amused.  Jeffrey 

UN-A-MUJED',  (un-a-muzd')  a.  Not  amused. 

On-a-MU^'jng,*  a.  Not  amusing.  Maunder. 

DN-Xn-A-l6{^'j-CAL,  a.  Not  analogical.  Johnson. 

ON-iN'^-LifZED,  (iin-jn'j-lTzd)  a.  Not  analyzed.  Boyle. 

DN-XN'BHpRED,  (iin-Sng'kjrd)  a.  Not  anchored.  Pope. 

ttJrf-A-NELED',  (iin-ii-nSId')  a.  Not  aneled.  Shak. 

Cn-Xn'sv-lar,*  a.  Not  angular.  Burke. 

*tJ'-NAN'J-MATE,*  a.  Of  one  mind  ;  unanimous.  Cowley. 

On-An'i-ma"t-]?d,  a.  Not  enlivened  ;  not  animated. 

tw-AN'j-MAT-ma.*  a.  Not  animating.  Ash. 

C-NA-wlM'l-TY,  n.  [unanimM,  Fr.]  State  of  being  unani- 
mous ;  agreement  in  design  or  opinion  ;  entire  harmony. 

D-^An'i-moOs,  (yu-n5n'?-mus)  a.  [unanime,  Fr. ;  unammisy 
L.]  Having  unanimity  ;  undivided  ;  being  of  nne  mind  ; 
agreeing  in  design  or  opinion ;  harmonious. 


C-NXrr'j-MOOs-LV,  ad.   With  oni  mir  J;  with  unanimar. 

without  any  dissent. 
O  nXn'i-moOs-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  unanimous. 
t5N-AN-K£xED',*  (iin-an-nSxt')  a.  Not  annexed.  Price. 
15tf-AN-Nl'H}-I,VBI.E,»    a.    That  cannot  be  annihilate* 

Cudworth, 
t)N-^N-NbOjfOED',*  {►nbttnst')  a.  Not  announced.  Scott 
tjN-AN-NbSED',*  (iin-jn-nbld')  a.  Not  annoyed.  Cowper 
t>N-A-NolNT'5D,  a.  Not  anointed. 
t5N-iN'swER.VBLE,  (fin-ftn'sfr-j-W)  a.  Not  answerabie 

■that  cannot  be  refuted. 
tJN-XN'sWEE-^-BLE-Kfiss,*  (un-4n's?r-a-bl-nSs)   n.   Th. 

quality  of  not  being  answerable.  Hall.  [tion 

tSN-iN'swER-^-BLV,  (Bn-tn'sfr-ii-ble)  ai.  Beyond  confuta 
tJN-iN'swERED,  (fin-tn'sfrd)  a.  Not  answered. 
tJN-AN-Tlf'j-PAT-^D,*  a.  Not  anticipated.  Warburtan 
tJN-XNX'iovs,*  (un-angk'sh^s)  a.  Not  anxious.  Young 
CN-^-POC'Ey-PH*L,*  a.  Not  apocryphal.  MiMon. 
tjN-A-pdL-p-iJ^tT'jc,*  a.  Not  apologetic.  Er..  Rev. 
tJN-Ap-ps-TdL'io,*       j  a.   Not  apostolic;  not  agreeable 
On-Xp-qs-tol'j-c^l,*  j     to  apostolic  usage ;  not  having 

apostolic  authority.  Ec.  Rev. 
t5N-AP  pAlled',  (fin-jp-pSlwid')  a.  Not  appalled  or  daunted 
t5N-^p-pXR'?i.LED,  (-eld)  a.  Not  dressed ;  not  clothed. 
ftN-AP-pAR'?NT,  a.  Not  apparent;  obscure. 
tss  AP-PEAL'A-ELE,  a.  Not  admitting  appeal.  South. 
tJN-*P-PEAL'jNO,*  a.  Not  appealing.  South. 
On-ap-pea^'Ji-ble,  a.  Not  appeasable.  [Ash, 

Cn-ap-pe  A5'A-BI,E-N£as,*  71.  state  of  being  unappeasable 
On-^p-pea§ed',  (un-^p-pSzd')  a.  Not  appeased.  S^idk 
On-AP-plAhd'ED,*  a.  Not  applauded.  Atkenanim 
tt?N-Xp'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  Inapplicable.  Ham-awnd. 
tTN-AP-PLlED',  (un-?p-plld')  a.  Not  specially  applied. 
On-ap-pSr'tipned,*  (-shund)  a.  Not  apportioned.  Ash 
Un-ap-pre'ci-a-ble,*  (un-9p-pre'she-9-bI)  a.  Inapprecia- 
ble. Carne. 
trw-AP-PRE'ci-^-BLY,*  od.  Inappreciably.  J.  Montgomery 
15n-Ap-pre-h£nd'ed,  a.  Not  apprehended. 
t5N-Xp-PRE-H£lf'si-BLE,  a.  Inapprehensible.  South. 
tJN-Xp-PRE-H£N'sivE,  a.  Inapprehensive.  South. 
Cn-Xp-pr^-hEn'S(ve-n£ss,*  n.   Want  of  apprehension. 

Pollok. 
tSw-^p-PRiZED'^  (un-^p-prizd')  a.  Not  apprized  ;  ignorant. 
15n-ap-proach'<.-«le,  a.  That  may  not  be  approached. 
Cn-ap-proaoh'a-ble-nEss,*  n.    State  of  being  unap- 

proachabje.   Qu.  Reo. 
Cn-ap-pr6aoh'a-bL¥,*  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  approached 

Dr.  Allen. 
tSw-AP-pRo ACHED',  (Qn-ap-procht')  a.  Not  approached 
On-ap-pro'prj-ate,*  a.  Inappropriate.  Warlmrbm 
tjN-AP-PRO'PRj-XT-ED,  a.  Not  appropriated. 
t?N-AP-PR6vED',  (un-ap-prflvdO  a.  Not  approved. 
tJN-AP-PROV'JKG,*  a.  Not  approving.  Burke. 
■On-A'proned,*  (-pyrnd)  a.  Not  wearing  an  apron.  Ash. 
On-Apt',  a.  Not  apt ;  indocile ;  unskilful ;  dull ;  not  ready 

unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  improper  ;  unsuitable. 
tJN-APT'LY,  ad.  Not  aptly  ;  unfitly ;  improperly. 
On-Apt'n^ss,  n.  Want  of  aptness  ;  unfitness  ;  unsuitablr- 

ness  ;  dnlness  ;  unreadiness  .  disqualification. 
On-ar'gved,  (dn-ar'gud)  a.  Not  argued  ;  not  disputed. 

ON-ARM',  U.  a.  \i.  U^ARMED  tPp,  UNABMl  Sfi,  UNARMED.]   T  ' 

divest  of  armor  or  arms  ;  to  disarm.  Shak. 
tTN-ARMED',  (un-jirmd')  a.  Having  no  arms  or  armor 
tJN-AR-RAlGNED',  (iin-?r-rand')  <i.  Not  brought  to  a  trial 
tJN-AR-RAYED',  (un-ar-rad'J  a.  Not  arrayed  or  dressed. 
tJN-AR-REsT'ED,*  a.  Not  arrested  or  apprehended.  More. 
On-ar-rived',  (un-ar-rivd')  a.  Not  yet  arrived.  Young 
ftlN-ART'ED,  a.  Ignorant  of  the  arts.  Walerhouse. 
trN-ART'FOL,  a.  Not  artful ;  artless. 
On-Xrt'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  an  unartful  manner.  Swift. 
tlN-XR-Ti-Fl"ciAL,*  (un-ar-te-fish'fl)  a.    Not    artificial. 

Burke.  [cially 

fiN-AR-Tj-Fl"ciAi'-i'Y,    (fin-ar-te-fish'?l-le)   ad.   Inartifl- 
On-As-c£nd')e:d,*  a.  Not  ascended.  Shelley. 
tTN-Xs-c^R-TAIHED',*  (-tand')  a.  Not  ascertained.  Cook. 
tiN-A-snAMED',*  (un-^-sliaind')  a.  Not  ashamed.  Pollak 
"On-Asked',  (un-ftskf)  a.  Not  asked ;  not  invited. 
fON-AS-pEc'TIVE,  a.  Not  having  a  view  to.  Fclthavi 
On-Xs'p?-rat-ed,  a.  Having  no  aspirate.  Dr.  Parr 
tSN-AS-PlR'lNG,  a.  Not  aspiring  ;  not  ambitious. 
tfN-^s-sAlL'A-ELE,  a.  That  cannot  be  assailed. 
tJN-AS-sAlLED',  (iin-?s-sald')  a.  Not  attacked  ;  notassaileO. 
On-as-sAult'a-ble,*  a.  Not  assaultable.  HakluyU 
tFN-AS-sAuLT'?D,*  a.  Not  assaulted.  Idler. 
On-as-sayed',  (Gn-as-sad')  a.  Not  assayed ;  not  tried. 
Cn-as-sert'i?d,*  a.'  Not  asserted.  Ash. 
tJN-As-sEssED',*  (Gn-as-sSsf)  a.  Not  assessed.  Ash, 
On-as-sign'a-ele,*  (lin-as-si'na-bl)a.  Not  assignable.  AtK 
■On-as-signed',*  (un-?s-slnd')  a.  Not  assigned.  Ash. 
On-as-sIm'i-lAt-ed,*  a.  Not  assimilated.  Ash. 
fiN-AS-slM'i-LAT-iNG,*  a.  Not  assimilating.  Good, 
On-as-sIst'ed,  a.  Not  assisted  ;  not  helped. 
"Dn-as-sIst'ing,  a.  Not  assisting ;  giving  no  help. 
t5N-AS-s5'c|-AT-ED,*  (-so'she-at-?d)  a.  Not  associated  Ask 
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f^x-j-S-sJaT'ED,*  a.  Not  assorted,  .isft. 

ty  ,*LS-st  A(?ED',*  fun-3s-swajd0  a.  Not  assuaged.  Southey. 

'N-^s-suMED',*  (fin-&3-samd')  a.  Not  assumed.  Jish. 
Drr-AS-siJM'iNG,  a.  Not  assuming  ;  not  arrogant. 
CN-AS-seRED',(un-9-shard')  a.  Not  assured  ;  not  confident. 
UN-A-TO\'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  atoned  or  appeased.  Milton. 
Cn-^-toned',  (iin-Mond')  a.  Not  atoned  ;  not  expiated. 
Dn-^t-tXched',  t-t£icht')  a.  Not  attached  ;  not  arrested. 
C(N-AT-TXcK'A-BLE,*a.  That  cannot  be  attacked.  West.  Rev, 
UN-at-tXcked',*  (un-jt-tAictO  a.  Not  attacked.  Burke. 
UN-^T-TAIN'^-BLE,  a  That  cannot  be  attained,  gained,  or 

obtained  ;  being  out  of  reach. 
Cn-at-tain'^-ble-niLss,  n.  State  of  being  unattainable. 
CN-4.T-TAiNED',*(un-?t-tand')ff.  Not  attained.  Cook. 
Cn-^t-tain'ing,*  a.  Not  attaining;  failing.  Carlyle. 
Cin-^t-TAInt'ed,*  a.  Not  attainted.  -9jA. 
CN-^T-TfeMPT'^D,  Can-^t-t(Smt'ed)a.  Untried  ;  not  assayed. 
Cn-4.t-t£mpt'(ng,*  (un-^t-tSmt'ing)  a.  Not  attempting. 

Waterland, 
Cn-at-tE  No'iEB,  tt.  Not  attended  i  unaccompanied. 
Cn-^t-t£nd'|K(J,  a.  Not  attending.  MUton. 
fCw  AT-TEN'TJVE,  a.  Inattentive.  Tut/er. 
UN-AT-t£n'v-at-¥D,*  fl.  Not  attenuated.  Ash. 
t5N-AT-T£sT'ED,  a.  Not  attested  j  without  witness. 
Cfn-*T-tired' *  (3n-?t-tlrd')  a.  Not  attired.  Ash. 
tfN-AT-TRXcT'?D,  a.  Not  attracted.  Thomson. 
Cn-at-trAo'tive,*  a.  Not  attractive.  Ash. 
Cn-Aug-MEnt'ed,*  a.  Not  augmented.  Ash. 
Cn-A.U-th£n'tjc,  a.  Not  authentic  ;  not  genuine. 
Cn-Au-th£n'tj-cat-?d,*  a.  Not  authenticated.  Paley. 

15n-Au-th6r'_j-ta-tIve,*  a.  Not  authoritative.  Hawkim. 
On-Xu'thqr-ized,  (un-aw'thpr-Izd)  a.  Not  authorized; 

not  supported  by  authority. 
6n-a-vail'a-ble,  a.  Not  available ;  useless. 

tJN-^-VAlL'^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unavailable. 

ON-^-VAii:.'iNG-,  a.  Not  availing ;  ineffectual ;  useless ;  vain. 
■On-^-vail'ing-lv,*  ad.  Without  any  avail.  Ricltardson. 

CN-Vv£N(J^E'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  not  be  avenged.  Words- 
worth. 

CrN-At-v£N(jtED',  (un-gi-vSnjd')  a.  Not  avenged ;  unrevenged. 

tJN-VVolD'VBLE,  a.  Not  to  be  avoided;  inevitable. 

Cn-^-voId'^-ble-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  unavoidable ; 
inevitability.  Olanvillc. 

trw-^-vblD'^-BLy,  ad.  Inevitably.  Addison. 

On-^voId'ed,  a.  Not  avoided  ;  inevitable.  Shak. 

Cn-^-voOched',*  (tin-si-voucht')  a.  Not  avouched.  Ash. 

Cn-^-vo*ed',*  ?un-5i-vdad')  <i.  Not  acknowledged.  Park. 

Cn-a.-"WAKEd',  (un-^-wakt')  a.  Not  awaked. 

Cn-Ji-wak'ened,  (un-si-wa'knd)  a.  Not  awakened. 

Cn-a-W^AK'en-ing,*  a.  Not  awakening.  Foster. 

Un-^-wArd'ed,*  a.  Not  awarded.  Ash. 

Cn-^-wAre'/o.  Not  aware;  being  without  thought  j  inat- 
lentive.  Swift. 

fOw-A-wARE',  ad.  Unexpectedly  ;  unawares.  MiJton. 

UJf-^-wARE§',  ad  When  not  thought  of;  when  not  ob- 
served;  unexpectedly;  suddenly.  —  [At  unwwaresy  sud- 
denly ;  unexpectedly.  Dryden.] 

On-Aw^ed',  (un-Siwd')  a.  Unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

Cn-bXcked\  (un-bikf)  a.  Not  backed  ;  not  supported. 

&n-bXp'fled,*  (un-bEif'fld)  a.  Not  baffled.  BrowJie. 

CN-BX&GETi',*  (un-bagd')  a.  Not  put  into  bags.  Ash. 

Cn-bail'a-BLE,*  a.  Not  bailable.  Ash. 

On-bailed',*  (iin-bald')  a.  Not  bailed.  Ash. 

Cn-bait'ed,*  a.  Not  baited.  Ash. 

On-baked',*  (iin-bakt')  a.  Not  baked.  Clarke. 

On-bXl'anced,  (un-bil'^nat)  a.  Not  balanced  or  poised. 

fOw-BXXi'LAST,  a.  Unballasted.  Addisotu 

On-bXl'La"st,*  v.  a.  (JVawi.)  To  discharge  or  unload  the 
ballast.   Crabb. 

Cn-bXl'last-]?d,  a.  Not  ballasted:  — unsteady. 

Cn-bXn'da^-ed,*  (iin-ban'd&jd)  a.  Not  bandaged.  Haslam. 

Ck-bXnd'ed,  o.  Not  banded  ;  wanting  a  band. 

CN-BXNKE'D',*(-bankt')  a.  Not  furnished  with  banks.  Ash. 

On-bXn'hered,*  (-nerd)  a.  Not  having  banners.  Smart. 

On-B^P-tized',  (uB-b^ip-tizd')  a.  Not  baptized.  Hooker. 

Cn-B4P-TI2'|NG-,*  a.  Not  baptizing.  Coleridge. 

CN-BXr',  V,  a.    [i.   UNBAKRED  }  pp.   UNBARKING,  UNBARRED.] 

To  remove  a  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  open  ;  to  unbolt. 
ttTN-BARBED',  (un-ba.rbdO  a.  Not  shaven.  ShaJc. 
On-barked',  (lin-b'irkt')  a.  Not  barked.  [Barked.  Bacon.] 
On-bXr'rel,*  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  barrel.  Ash. 
On-bXr'R}'-cadEj*  v.  a.  To  throw  open.  Sterne. 
On-bXr-ri-ca'doed,*  (-dod)  a.  Not  barricadoed.  Burke. 
On-bXsh'fOl,  fl.  Not  bashful;  impudent.  Shalt. 
fON-BAT'n?D,  a.  Not  repressed  ;  not  blunted.  Shale. 
On-bathed',  (iin-bathd')  a.  Not  bathed  ;  not  wet. 
Cn-bXt'tered,  (un-bat'terd)  a.  Not  battered. 
fON-BAV',  v.  a.  To  free  from  restraint.  J^orris. 
DN-beAr'a-ble,  (un-bir'^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  borne; 

intolerable ;  insufferable.  Sidney. 
CN-BJEARD':ED,*a.  Not  bearded.  Dnjden. 
tiN-BEAR'lNG,  a.  Not  bearing.  Dryden. 
Ok-beat'en,  (iin-bS'tn)  a.  Not  beaten  ;  not  trodden. 
Dn-beaO'te-oDs,  (un-bu'tf-ua)  a.  Not  beauteous. 


On-BEaU'tj-fied,*  (un-bu'te-fid)  a.  Not  beautified.  Lamt 
On-beau'ti-fOl,  (Ein-bii't^-fiil)  a.  Not  beautiful. 
On-be-cloOd'^d,*  a.  Not  beclouded  or  dimmed;  seeinf 

clearly.  Watts. 
IOn-be-cSmb',  (un-be-kiimO  v.  a.  To  misbecome.  Sherlock 
On-be-c6m'ing,  (fin-be-kam'ing)  a.  Not  becoming;  im- 
proper; indecent;  unsuitable;  indecorous. 
0N-BE-c6M'jNG~Ly,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner. 
ON-BE-cCM'jNO-Nfiss,  n.  Indecency;  indecorum.  Locko 
fON-Bi^D',  V.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed.  Walton. 
UN-be-dAubed',*  (iin-b?-dawbd')  a.  Not  bedaubed.  Ash. 
On-be-dEcked',*  (un-be-dekt')  a.  Not  bedecked.  Ash. 
Cn-be-fIt't^ng,  a.  Not  becoming;  not  suitable. 
"Dn-be-fool',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  frwi 

South. 
On-be-friEnd'jed,  a.  Not  befriended. 
tON-BE-£j£T',  v.'a.  To  deprive  of  existence.  Driide/n. 
bN-BE-£}lfN'NiNG,*a.  Not  beginning.  Montgomery. 
On-be-g6t',  a.  Unbegotten.  MUtoiu 
On-b^-g6t'ten,  (un-b?-g5t'tn)  a.  Not  begotten  ;  eternal 

not  generated. 
■On-be-guile',  ^un-be-gil')  v.  a.  [i.  unbequiled  ;  pp.  uw- 

BEGUiLiNQ,  unbeguiled.]  To  undcceive ;  to  set  free  from 

the  influence  of  any  deceit. 
On-be-gOn',  a.  Not  yet  begun.  Hooker. 
On-be-iiSld',  a.  Not  beheld  ;  unseen.  Milton. 
tON-BE'|NG,  a.  Not  existing.  Browne.  [beliet 

trw-BE-LiEF',  fun-be-Uf)  »■  Incredulity;  infidelity j  di(»- 
fON-BE-LiEVE',  tj.  a   To  disbelieve.  Dryden. 
tfN-BE-LiEv'ER,  n.  An  infidel ;  a  sceptic ;  a  disbeliever 
■On-be-liev'ing,  a.  Not  believing;  infidel. 
■On-b^-lSved',  (Qn-be-Iuvd')  a.  Not  loved;  not  beloved, 
On-b£;lt^EO,*  «•  Not  belted;  ungirded.  Byron. 
On-be-moaned' *  (iin-be-mond')  a.  Not  lamented.  Smart, 
On-b£nd',  v.  a.  [i.  unbent;;*;),  uwbendimg,  unbent.]  To 

free  from  flexure  :  —  to  relax ;  to  remit ;  to  set  at  ease  ;  to 

free  from  restraint. 
On-b£nd',*  v.  n.   To  become  relaxed  or  iinbent ;  to  rid 

one's  self  from  constraint ;  to  act  with  freedom.  Paley, 
Oh-b£nd'jng,  a.  Not  bending;  not  yielding;  resolute. 
On-bEn'e-fIced,  (un-bSn'e-fist)  a.  Not  beneficed 
ON-Bi!;N-E-Ff"ciAL,*  (-f  ish'gil)  a.  Not  beneficial.  Milton. 
Oh-bEn'e-fIt-:?!),*  a.  Not  benefited.  Knox. 
On-Bi:-nev'q-l£nt,  a.  Not  benevolent ;  unkind, 
it'ed)  a.  Not  benighted. 
Malignant;  malevolent,  Milton. 
unshrunk  ;  unsubdued  ;  relaxed 
On-be-qu£athed' *  (-kwethd')  a.  Not  bequeathed.  Ash. 
t?N-BE-REFT',*  fl.  Not  bereft;  not  robbed.  Sandys. 
On-be-seem'ing,  a.  Unbecoming;  unfit.  K.  Charlea. 
OK-BE-SEEM'iNG-LV,*  od.  Not  beseemingly.  Barrow. 
On-BE-seem'Jng-n£ss,  n.    Unbecomingness  ;  indecency. 
On-be-s£t',*  a.  Not  beset ;  not  besieged.  Ash. 
On-be-sought',  (un-be-S'lwt')  a.  Not  besought 
On-ee-spo'ken,  (un-be-spo'kn)  a.  No'  bespoken 
On-be-stowed',  (un-be-stod')  a.  Not  bestowed  or  given. 
On-be-trayed',  (un-be-trad')  a.  Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 
On-be-tr6thed,*  (un-be-trothf)  a.  Not  betrothed.  Ash. 
On-be-w^ailed',  (Qn-be-wald')  a.  Not  lamented,  SAaA. 
On-be-wil'dieired,*  (un-be-wil'derd)  a.  Not  bewildered 

Ash. 
trw-BE-wtxcH',  V.  a.  To  free  from  fascination.  South. 
IjOn-BI'as,  v.  a.  [i.  UNBIASED  or  unbiassed;  pp.  unriasino 

or  uNBiAssiNQ,  UNBIASED  OT  UNBIASSED.]  To  free  from 

bias  ;  to  disentangle  from  prejudice.  Locke.    See  Bias. 
||On-bi'ased,*  (un-bl'^st)  a.  Having  no  bias  or  prejudice. 

Ash. —  Written  also  unbiassed. 
||ON-Bi'AS-ED-Ly,  ad.  Without  bias  or  prejudice.  Locae, 
|rON-Bi'AS-ED-N£ss,  n.  Freedom  from  bias.  Hall, 
UN-BlD'',     '  )  a.  Not  bid  or  bidden  ;  uninvited  ;  un 

On-bId'den,  (-dn)  >     commanded  ;  spontaneous, 
t?N-BlG'QT-ED,  a.  Free  from  bigotry.  Addison. 
On-BINd',   v.  a.  [i.  UNBOUND  ;  pp.  unbinding,  unbound.] 

To  remove  a  band  or  tie  from  ;  to  loose ;  to  untie. 
tfN-Bi-p-GRXPH'i-cAL,*  fl.  Not  biograpliical.  Ec.  Rev. 
On-bIsh'(?p,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders.  South. 
On-b1t',  >  a.    Not     bitten;    not    injured. 

On-bit'ten,  (un-bit'tn)  \      Young. 

0N-B1t',*    v.    a.     [i.  UNBITTED  ;  Jjp.  UNBITTINO,    UNBITTED.] 

To  remove  the  bit  from.  — (JVatt(.)  To  remove  the  turna 

of  the  cable  from  off"  the  bits.  Mar.  Diet. 
■On-bIT'ted,  a.  Not  bitted  ;  unbridled  ;  unrestramed. 
On-blam'a-ble,  a.  Not  blamable;  innocent ;  faultless. 
■On-blam'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unblamable. 
On-blAm'a-bly,  ad.  Without  blame  or  fault. 
On-blamed',  (un-blamd')  a.  Not  blamed  or  censured. 
On-BlXst'ed,  a.  Not  blasted  ;  not  made  to  wither. 
On-ela'zoned,*  (un-bla'znd)  a.  Not  blazoned.  Ash, 
On-bleached',*  (un-bl5cht')  a.  Not  bleached.  Oyc 
On-bleach'jng,*  a.  Not  bleaching.  Byron. 
On-blIIim'ish-^l-ble,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  blemished. 
On-blEbi'ished,  (tin-blem'isht)  a.  Free  from  blennisb 

spotless;  blameless;  unspotted;  pure, 
tOw-BLENCHED',  (un-bl^nchi')  a.  Not  blenched.  MiUon. 


UH-UJ^-n^v v-LJiWT,  a.  inoi 
On-be-night'jed,  (Qn-b^-nil 
On-be-nign',  (-nin')  a.  iMali 
tJN-Bi^NT',  a.  Not  bent;  unsi 
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jN-BLfiNCH'jNO,*  a.  Not  blenching  or  shrinking.  Smith.     \ 
UN-BLfiND'^iD,  a.  Not  blended  ;  unmingled. 
Uh-blEst',  a.  Not  blest  J  accursed  j  unhappy. 
Un-blight']?d,  (iin-bllt'ed)  a.  Not  blighted  ;  unblasted. 
UN-BLiND',*  V.  a.  To  take  the  blind  from.  jish. 
pN-BL5oD'|ED,  (un-blud'jd)  a.  Not  stained  with  blood. 
yN-BL5oD'y,  fiin-blud'e)  a.  Not  bloody ;  not  cruel. 
tJN-BL6s'spM-iN&,  a.  Not  bearing  any  blossom.  Mason. 
t?N-BL6T'T?D,*  a.  Not  blotted.  -SsA. 
Cn-blown',  (un-bl6n')  a.  Not  blown.  Sandys 
Cn-blOnt'^d,  a.  Not  blunted;  not  obtuse. 
t5N-BLCSH'lNO,  a.  Not  blushing;  shameless. 
On-blDsh'ing-lv,*  ad'  Without  shame.  Knox. 
Cn-eoast'ed,*  a.  Not  boasted.  Scott. 
"Dn-boast'fOl,  a.  Not  boastful ;  modest. 
tJw-B6D'jED,  (un-bod'id)  a.  Having  no  body;  incorporeal. 
tfw-BOiLED',  (un-bblldO  a.  Not  boiled. 

1?N-B0LT',  v.  a.  [i.  UNHOLTED  ;  pp.  UNBOLTINfl,  UNBOLTED.] 

To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unbar.  Slide 
UN-Box^T'^D,  a.  Not  boItL'd  :  — coarse  ;  gross. 
Ch-eoned',*  (un-bondO  a.  Not  boned.  Milton. 
tJN-BdN'NET-ED,  a.  Wanting  a  hat  or  bonnet, 
tJw-BooK'iSH,  (un-bflk'ish)  a.  Not  bookish  or  studious. 
tiN-BOST',*   V.  a.  [i.  undooted;  -pp.  ukbootino,  unboot- 

ED.]  To  divest  of  boots.  F,  Butler. 
tfN-E6RN'j_o.  Not  born  ;  future  ;  being  to  come. 
■Ok-bor'rowed,  (un-b3r'rod)  a.  Not  borrowed;  genuine; 

native  ;  one's  own.  Dryden. 
On-BO§'qM,  (un-buz'pm)  v.  a.  [i.  uif BOflOMED  ;  pp.  uwbo3om- 

INQ,  UNBOSOMED.]    To  reveal  in  confidence ;  to  open ;  to 

disclose. 
Cn-b6t'??PMed,  (un-b5t't9md)  a.  Not  bottomed. 
"On-bought',  (un-bawt')  a.  Not  bought ;  not  paid  for. 
tSw-BoONB',  a.  Not  bound;  loose;  not  tied:  —  wanting  a 

cover,  —  used  of  books. 
trN-B0OND',*i.  &p.  from  Unbind.  See  Unbind. 
■Ow-boCnd'ed,  a.  Not  bounded;  vast;  endless;  infinite; 

interminable  3  unlimited  ;  unrestrained. 
t5N-Bot)ND'ED-Ly,  ad.  Without  bounds  ;  without  limits. 
Crf-BoOND'ED-N£ss,  71.  Exemption  from  limits. 
■Dn-boOn'te-oDs,  a.  Not  bounteous ;  not  kind. 
Ctn-bow',  I),  a.  To  unbend.  Fuller. 
tiN-BO-WED',  (an-bod')  a.  Not  bowed  ;  not  bent. 

■ON-BO^'EL,    v.    a.      [i.    UNBOWBLLED  J    pp.    UNBOWELLIHO, 

UNBowELLED.]   To  exentcrate ;  to  eviscerate.  Hakewill. 
"On-box'j*  v,  a.  [i.  UNBOXED  ;  pp.  unboxino,  unboxed.] 
To  take  out  of  a  box.  Ash. 

"DN-BBACE',  v.  a.  \i,  UNBRACED  ;  pp.  UNBRACING,  UN- 
BRACED.]   To  loose  the  braces  of;  to  loose;  to  relax. 

Cn-brace',*  v.  n.  To  grow  flaccid  ;  to  relax.  Dryden. 

"On-braced',*  (un-brasf)  a.  Not  braced;  unbound.  Lee. 

On-BRAID',*  v.  a.  [i.  unsbaided;  pp.  unbhaidino,  up- 
braided.] To  unweave;  to  unwreathe.  Ash. 

On-braid'je;d,*  a.  Not  braided  or  wreathed.  Shdt. 

On-brXnched',*  (un-br&ncht')  fl.  Not  branched.  Smith. 

On-brAnd'^d,*  a.  Not  branded.  Milton. 

ON-BREAK'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  broken.  Orattan. 

tOn-BReast',  v.  a.  To  lay  opun.  P.  Fletcher. 

Ow-BREATH'A~BLE,*a.  That  cannot  lie  breathed.  F.  Butler. 

On-breathed',  (un-brethd')  a.  Not  breathed.  [j-Noi  exer- 
cised. Shak.} 

ON-BREATH'iN&,  a.  Not  breathing. 

On-br£i)',  a.  Not  bred  ;  not  educated  ;  ill-bred. 

On-breeched',  (un-bricht')  a.  Having  no  breeches:  — 
loosed  from  the  breechings.  Pennant.  See  Breeching, 

On-brewed',  (iin-brfld')  a.  Not  brewed  ;  pure ;  genuine. 

On-brib'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed.  Feltham. 

On-bribed',  (Sn-brlbdO  a.  Not  bribed  ;  not  hired. 

■0N-BRlO(?^ED',*(iin-brijd')  a.  Not  furnished  with  a  bridge. 
Wordsworth. 

On-bri'dle,*  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  bridle.  Smart. 

■On-bri'dled,  (un-brl'dld)  a.  Not  bridled :  —  unrestrained ; 
licentious.  [Leighton. 

On-bri'dled-nEss,*  (un-bri'dld-nes)  n.   Licentiousness. 

©N-BRIGHT'ENED,*  (iin-bri'tnd)  a.  Not  brightened.  Cole- 
ridge. 

On-broached',  (iin-brocht')  fl.  Not  broached.  Young. 

On-broiled',*  (un-brSild')  a.  Not  broiled.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

On-broke',  a.  Unbroken.  SAoA. 

Oh-bro'ken,  (un  bro'kn)  a.  Not  broken  ;  not  violated ; 
not  subdued  ;  not  weakened  ;  not  tamed. 

Cn-bb*ok'a-ble,*  (iin-brak'si-bl)  a.  Insufferable.  Hogg. 

On-br5th'er-like,  fun-briith'er-like)  a.  Unbrotherly. 

ON-BRdTH'ER-Lv,  a.  Not  brotherly. 

On-brought',*  (un-bra.wt')  a.  Not  brought.  Sterne. 

ON-BRtri§ED',  (un-briizd')  a.  Not  bruised  ;  not  hurt.  Shak. 

On-brOshed',*  (un-brusht')  a   Not  brushed.  Ash. 

On-bOc'kle,  (un-biik'kl)  v  a.  [L  unbuckled;  pp.  un- 
buckling, unbuckled.]  To  loose  from  buckles. 

On-buIld',  (un-bild')  v.  a.  To  raze ;  to  destroy.  Shak. 

On-BuIlt',  (un-bilt')  a.  Not  built ;  not  erected. 

On-bDng',*  v.  a.  To  take  the  bung  out  of.  Ash.        [Buov. 

On-bu65?ed',*  Q'in-bbld')  a.  Not  buoyed.  Ed.  Rev.     See 

On-bUr'den,*  (un-bur'dn)  o.  a.  [i.  unburdened  ;  fpp,  un- 


burdening, unburdened.]  To  free  from  burd*j"i     rof 

of  a  load  ;  to  throw  oif  from. 
On-bur'den-s6me,*  o.  Not  burdensome.  Cflerid^ 
On-bur'ied,  (un-ber'rjd)  a.  Not  buried  ;  not  interred. 
On-burned',  (un-biirnd')  a.  Not  burnt ;  unbutnt. 
On-burn'ing,  a.  Not  consuming  by  heat.  Digby, 
On-bUr'nished,*  (un-biir'nisht)  a.  Not  burnished.  AsK 
On-eurnt',  a.  Not  burnt ;  not  consumed. 
On-bOr'then,  (iin-biir'thn)  v.  a.  See  Unburden. 
On-bur'y,*  (un-bfir're)  v.  a.  To  disinter.  JV.  M.  Mag, 
On-bu§'ied,  (un-blz'zjd)  a.  Not  busied;  not  employed. 
ON-BU§'iNEss-LiKE,*  (iin-biz'nes-lik)    a.    Unlike    bu:- 

ness ;  careless.  Ed.  Rev.  [Asl 

On-bDs'kined,*  (un-bus'kind)  a.  Not  dressed  in  buskiaa 
On-bu^'v,*  (un-biz'e)  a.  Not  busy ;  unemployed.  Coleridgt 
On-b&t't:ered,*  (un-biit'terd)  a.  Not  buttered.  Ash. 
On-bDt'ton,  (iin-biit'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  unbuttoned  ;  pp.  uw 

buttoning,  unbuttoned.]  To  loose  from  being  buttoned 
On-bOx'qm,*  a.  Not  buxom  ;  not  gay.  Oower. 
On-ca9^e',*  0.  a.  To  let  loose  from  a  cage.  Smart 
On-ca(^ed',  (un-kajd')  a.  Not  caged  ;  released. 
On-cXl'cjned,  (un-kil'sind)  a.  Not  calcined. 
On-cXl'cv-lat-jed,*  a.  Not  calculated.  Smith. 
On-cAlled',  (iSn-k9iwld')  a.  Not  called  ;  not  summoned 
IOn-caem',  (un-kam')  v.  a.  To  disturb.  Dryden. 
On-calm',*  (iiii-kam')  a.  Not  calm ;  uneasy,  Moore. 
ON-CA-LDM'Nl-AT-ED,*a.  Not  calumniated.  Ash. 
On-cXmp',*  v.  a.  To  dislodge  ;  to  expel.  Milton. 
On-cXn'cel-la-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  cancelled,  Ma^ 
On-cAn'celled,  (-seld)  a.  Not  cancelled ;  not  erased. 
On-cXn'd|D,  fl.  Not  candid  ;  void  of  candor;  prejudiced 
On-cXn'djd-LY,*  ad.  In  an  uncandid  manner.  Clarke. 
On-ca-n6n'j-c^,  a.  Not  canonical ;  not  agreeable  to  the 

canons. 
On-c^-non'j-c^l-LY,*  ad.  Not  canonically.  Southey. 
On-cvn6n'i-c^l-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  uncanonical. 
On-cXn'qn-jzed,*  (-izd)  o.  Not  canonized.  Atterbury 
On-cXn'o-pjed,  (un-kSi/Q-pid)  a.  Having  no  canopy. 
On-cXn'vassed,*  (un-ka.n'v^st)  a.  Not  canvassed.  Ash 
On-cXp',*  13.  a.  To  remove  the  cap  or  cover  from.  Smart, 
jOn-ca'pa-ble,  a.  [incapable,  Fr. ;  incapax^  L,]  Not  caps 

ble.  SAo/c.  —  Now  incapable. 
On-cape',*  v.  a.  "  To  dig  out  o^  the  earth."  Warhurton 

"  To  take  out  of  a  bag."  Stevens.  A  term  in  fox-hunting 

Shak.  "  The  explanations  are  various.    It  seems  to  imply 

throwing  off  the  dogs,  and  beginning  the  hunt."  JVares. 
On-cXpped',*  (un-kapt')  a.  Not   capped  ;  deprived  of  a 

cap.  Ash. 
ON-cXp'Tj-VAT-?D,*a.  Not  captivated.  SmWi. 
On-cXrd'jed,*  a.  Not  carded.  Ash. 

On-cXred'-f6r,  (Sn-kird'-)  a.  Not  regarded  or  cared  for. 
0N-cA-Ri2SSED',*(un-kgi-rSst')  a.  Not  cafessed.  Wordsworth 
On-car'nate,  a.  Not  fleshly;  not  incarnate.  Browne. 
On-car'pet-ed,*  a.  Not  carpeted.  French. 
On-carved',*  (iin-karvd')  a.  Not  carved.  Ash. 
On-case',  73.  a.  [i.  UNCASED ;  pp.  uncasing,  uncased.]  To 

disengage  from  a  case  or  covering. 
On-cXt'e-jEhized,*  (-kizd)  a.  Not  catechized.  Milton, 
On-cAught',  f5n-ka.wt')  a.  Not  caught  or  taken. 
ON-cAusED'jJun-kSLwzd')  a.  Having  no  precedent  cause. 
On-cAu'^teb^ized,*  (-ka,u'ter-izd)a.  Not  cauterized.  Ask 
On-cAu'tious,  (tin-k^w'shus)  a.  Not  cautious  ;  heedless 
On-cAu'tiovS-LV,*  ad.  Without  caution.  Waterland. 
On-ceas'|NG,  a.  Not  ceasing;  continual.  Johnson. 
On-ceas'ing-lv,*  ad.  Without  cessation ;  constantly;  a'- 

ways ;  continually.  Richardson. 
ON-ciiL'E-BRAT-¥D,  a.  Not  celebrated  ;  not  solemnized. 
On-ce-lEst'ial,  (un-se-lest'y?l)  a.    Not    celestial;   nol 

heavenly. 
On-ce-m;£nt'ed,*  a.  Not  cemented.  Ash.  [Ash. 

On-c£ns'vr-a-ble,*  (iin-sgn'shur-ei-bl)  a.  Not  censurable. 
ON-ci^NS'VRED,  (un-sen'shurd)  a.  Not  censured. 
On-c£r-:e-m:o'nj-oOs,  a.  Not  ceremonious  ;  plain. 
On-cEr-je-mo'nJ-oGs-l y,*  ad.  Without  ceremony.  Qm.  Rev. 
On-cer'TAJN,  (un-ser'tjn)  a.  [incertain,  Fr. ;  incertusj  L.] 

Not  certain  ;  not  certainly  known  ;  dubious;  precarious; 

equivocal ;  doubtful  ;  unsettled. 
tON-CER'TAlNED,(iin-ser'tind)a.  Made  uncertain.  iiflZeio-A. 
tJN-CER'TAJN-Ly,  ad.  Not  surely;  not  certainly, 
On-cjer'taJn-ty,  71.  State  of  being  uncertain  ;  doubt ;  du- 
biousness; inaccuracy;  contingency.  [Rev 
ON-C]ER-T"fF'l-CAT-:?D,*  a.  Not  having  a  certificate.  Ed. 
On-cSr'ti-fied,*  (un-ser'te-fid)  a.  Not  certified.  Ash. 
fON-ciSs'sANT,  a.  Incessant.  More. 
fCN-c£_s's^NT-Ly,  ad.  Incessantly.  SmiiJu 
On-chafed',*  (iin-chaftO  a.  Not  chafud.  Ash. 
On-chaih',  (Sn-chb,n')  v.  a.  [L  unchained  ;  pp.  unchaik- 

iNQ,  UNCHAINED,]  To  free  from  chains.  Prior. 
On-chAlked',*  (un-ch3.wkt')  a.  Not  marked  with  chalk. 

Ash.  [  Gray 

On-chXl'leN(?^e-a-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  he  challenged 
■On-chXl'len9^ed,*  (-chS-l'lenjd)  a.  Not  challenged,  ^.th 
■DN-CHANg-E'A-BLE,  a.  Not  changeable ;  unalterable,  in 

variable  ;  immutable. 
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0M-chXn9e'VBI'E-n£ss,  n.  Imnimtability.  J^ewton, 

Cth  CHAN^B'v^^Vf  <^  Immutably  ;  without  change. 

Cn-chah^eb',  (un-chanjdO  a.  Not  changed  or  altered. 

On-chan^'|N&,  a.  Not  changing.  Shah. 

CN-CHANO-'iNa-Ly,*ad.  In  an  unchanging  manner.  Moore. 

Cn-chAn'n]?I'I'ED,*  (-neld)a.  Not  cut  into  channels.  Ash. 

t5n-cVLt^T'^T>*  a.  Not  chanted.  Ash. 

On-jbhXr-^c-t?r-Is't|c,*       \a.  Not  characteristic  i  un- 

ON-£HXa-Ac-T:^R-!s'T{-c^L,'*'  \  suitable  to  the  character. 
Beniham. 

tjN-^jeHiR-^C-TJjR-Is'T{-CAL-LV»*«<'-  Not  characteristical- 
ly. JBcntham. 

DN-jeHXR'AC-T?R-IZED,*(-Izd)  a.  Not  characterized.  Ash. 

On-char^'e',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  charge.  Sk(ilc. 

ON-cHAR»Ei>',*(iin-charjdO  a.  Not  charged.  Johnson. 

Cn-char'j-QT,*  t).  o.  To  throw  out  of  a  chariot.  Pope. 

On-chXr'j-ta-ble,  a.  Not  charitable;  wanting  charity ; 
contrary  to  universal  love;  unkind. 

t?N-CHiR'i-TA-BLE-N£ss,  It.  Want  of  charity. 

Ow-cHAR'i-T^-Bi-y,  (Hi.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

ON-CUARM',    V.   a,     [t.    UNCHARMED  ;  pp.  UNCHAHUING,  UN- 

CH&BMBD.l  To  free  from  a  charm. 
tJN-cHJiRM'iNG-,  a.  Not  charming.  Dryden. 
Cn-char'nel,*  v.  a.  To  disinter.  Byron. 
^^N-cuarbe'd',*  (un-chard')  a.  Not  charred.  Ash. 
Cn-chXr'tebed,*  (-char'terd)  a.  Not  chartered.  M.Mag. 
tTN-cHA-R^V,  a.  Not  wary  ;  not  cautious;  not  frugal.  Shak. 
On-chaste',  a.  Not  chaste  ;  lewd;  libidinous ;  not  pure. 
On-C'HAs'tened,*  (un-cha'snd)  a.  Not  chastened.  Ask. 
On-chas-tI'^a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  chastised.  Milton. 
15n-chas-ti§ed',  (un-ch?is-tizd')  a.  Not  chastised. 
On-chAs'TI-TV ,  n.  want  of  cliastity ;  inchastity .  Woodward. 
On-CHEAT'ed,*  a.  Not  cheated  ;  not  defrauded.  CaUins, 
Un-checke'd',  (un-chekt')  «.  Not  checked;  unrestrained. 
Cn-ch£ck'ebed,*  (iSn-chSk'§rd)  a.  Not  checkered.  Sir  W. 

ScotU 
On-cheer'fOl,  o.  Not  cheerful ;  sad  ;  gloomy. 
Cn-cheer'fDl-n£ss,  71.  Melancholy;  gloominess, 
On-cueer'v,  a.  Dull ;  not  enlivening.  Stenie. 
Cn-chEr'sshed,*  (un-cher'jsht)  rt.  Not  cherished.  Ash, 
On-chewed',  (iin-chud')  a.  Not  chewed  or  masticated. 
On-chId',*  On-chId'den,*  a.  Not  chid  or  chidden.  Ency. 
tpN-CHlLD',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  children.  Shale. 
Un-chIlled',*  (an-chlld')ffl.  Not  chilled.  Ed.  Rev, 
0N-9Hlv'AL-ROUS,*o.Not  chivalrous.  Scott.  See  Chivalry. 
0N-jeH6L.'JER-tc,*  a.  Not  choleric  ;  not  angry.  Carlyle. 
On-chopped',*  (un-ch3pt')  a.  Not  chopped.  Ash. 
0n-ch6s'en,*  (un-cho'zn)  a.  Not  chosen.  More. 
Cn-jBHrTS'ten,*  (-fcris'sn)  v.  a.  To  annul  baptism.  MUton. 
ON-jeHRls'TENED,*  (un-krTs'snd)  a.  Nut  christened.  Ash. 
Cn-^hrIs'tian,  (iin-krist'y5in)a.  Not  Christian  ;  contrary 

to  Christianity. 
tON-jCHRls'TlANj  V.  a.  To  un  christianize.  South, 
un-jEHRIs'tian-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  unchristian  ;  to  di- 
vest of  Christianity  or  its  benefits,  Qu.  Reo. 
On-jBhrIs'ti^n-lIke,*  a.  Unlike  a  Christian.  Baxter. 
tON-jBHRts'TiA.N-LY,  o.  Unchristian.  Milton.  [dell. 

UN-jBHRfs'TlAN-Ly',  ad.  In  an  unchristian  manner.  Bp.Be~ 
fON-jeHRis'Ti^-N-Nfiss,  n.  Contrariety  to  Christianity.  K. 

Cliarles.  [Ash. 

0n-jBHr6n'i-cled,*  (un-kr5n'?-kld)  a.    Not  chronicled. 
On-church',  v.  a.   [i.  unchurched  ;  p;t.  unchurching, 

UNCHURCHED.]  To  deprive  of  the  character  and  rights  of  a 

church ;  to  expel  from  a  church.  South. 
On-chUrned',*  (un-chiirnd')  a.  Not  churned.  Ash. 
ffN^cl-Ay*  (iin'she-j)  n.  [L.l  {Med.)  The  twelfth  part  of  a 

pound;  an  ounce  ;  eight  drams.  Crabb. 
On'cial,  (un'shpl)  a.  [wnciaZis,  L.]  Noting  letters  of  large 

size,  compounded  between  the  capital  and  minuscule  or 

small  characters,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts.  Brande. 
On'cial,  (un'sh^l)  n.  An  uncial  letter ;  a  letter  that  stands 

for  a  word  in  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  Sec. ;  as,  A.  M.,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  Francis, 
Sn'CJ-form,*  a.  (Anat.)  Having  a  hook-like  process :  — 

applied  to  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  wrist  bones. 

Brande, 
Un'OI-N^TE,*  a.  (Bot,)  Hooked  at  the  end.  Loudon. 
6n-c!nct'vibed,*  (un-ainkt'yyrd)  a.  Not  having  a  girdle 

or  cincturt     Cowper. 
Dn-ci'pher,*  V.  a.  To  unravel ;  to  decipher.  Temple, 
ON-ciR'cV-LAT-?D,*  o.  Not  circulated.  Ash. 
ON-ciR'cvM-cr^ED,  (un-sir'kym-sizd)  a.  Not  circumcised. 
ON-ci'R-CVM-cl§'lpN,  (-slzh'yn)  n.  Want  of  circumcision. 
On-CIR'cvM-scribed,  a.  Unbounded  ;  unlimited.  MUton. 
ON-ciR'cyM-sPlScT,  a.  Not  cautious  ;  not  vigilant. 
ON-ciR'cVM-sp£CT-ljV,*ad.  Without  caution.  Bale, 
Cn-cIir-cum-stXn'ti^l,  a.  Not  circumstantial. 
Cn-cit'ed,*  a.  Not  cited  or  summoned  ;  not  quoted.  Ash. 
On-c1  v'll,,  a,  [indvilt  Fr. ;  incivUisj  L.]  Not  civil ;  impolite ; 

uncourteous  ;  rude;  rough  ;  unkind. 
ON-civ'jii-iZED,  (-Izd)  a.  Not  civilized  ;  coarse. 
ON-cfv'jL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  uncivil  manner;  rudely. 
tJN-ct.XD',*a.  Not  clad  ;  not  clothed.  Ash. 
Ox-cXjAIMEd',  (un-klamd')a.  Not  claimed;  not  demanded 


On-.  lXr'j-fied,  (Sn-kiar'^-fld)  a.  Not  clarified  ;  not  po 
rif.ed. 

ON-CLXsf',    v.    a.      [t.    UNCLASPED  ;     pp.     UNCLASPING,    CH 

CLASPED.]  To  loosen  the  clasp  of.  Shak. 

On-clXs!s^cVl,  i  «•  N°'  '^'^^^'^  °^  classical ;  indegML 
tJN-cLXs'sf-c^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unclassical  manner.  Ask^ 
On'cle,  (ung'kl)  n.  [onclcj  Fr.]    The  brother  of  one's  fa 

ther  or  mother. 
On-clean',  (un-klen')  a.   Not  clean  ;  fiml ;  dirty  ;  filthy 

lewd  ;  unchaste;  impure  :  — not  purified  by  rites. 
On-cl£:an'i.{-n£ss,  (un-kleu'lp-nSs)  n.  Want  of  cleanUi 

ness, 
tTN-CLfiAN'LY,  (un-kiSn'Ie)  a.  Foul ;  filthy ;  unclean. 
On-clean'ness,  n.   State  of  being  unclean ;  impuritf 

lewdness;  filthiness. 
ON-CLfiAN§ED',  (un-klGnzd')  a.  Not  cleansed.  Bacon 
On-cleared',*  (un-klerd')  a.  Not  cleared.  Savage, 
On-cleav'a-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  cleft,  Dana. 
On-clSSr'j-caLj*  a.  Not  befitting  the  clergy.  Knox. 
On-clew',  (Sn-klQ')  v.  a.  To  undo ;  to  unwind.  Shak. 
On-climbed',*  (Qn-klimbd')  a.  Not  climbed.  Ash. 

On-CLINCH',  V.a.    [i.  UNCLINCHED  ;  pp.   UNCLINCHINO,  Ufc 

CLINCHED.]   To  open   the  closed  hand.  —  Written   alH 

unclench. 
On-clIpped',  (iSn-klipf)  a.  Not  clipped  ;  whole 
On-cloaked',*  (un-klokf)  a.  Not  cloaked.  Elton, 

0n-CL5S',    V,    a.     [i.    UNCLOQGED  ;    2Jp.    UNCLQGOING,    UW» 

CLOOOED.]  To  disencumber  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

On-CLoIS'TER,U.  a.  [i.  UNCL0I3TERKD  ;  pp.  UNCLOISTKRII^O, 

UNCLoisTERED.]  To  sct  at  large,  as  from  a  cloister. 
On-clo^e',  (un-kloz')  V.  a.  [i.  unclosed;  pp.  unclosinc^ 

UNCLOSED.]  To  open.  Pope, 
On-closed',  (un-kl6zd')  a.  Not  closed  ;  not  shut. 

ON-CLOTHE',  11.  a.     [i,  UNCLOTHED  ;  pp,  UNCLOTHING,    VW 

CLOTHED.]  To  strip  of  clothes;  to  malce  naked. 
On-cl6thed',*  (un-klotftd')  a.  Not  clothed.  Corinthia»s 
ON-CLOTH'ED-Ly,*  od.  Nakedly.  Bacon. 
On-cloth'in&,*  iu  A  disrobing  ;  undress.  Beecher, 
On-clSt'tiid,*  a.  Not  clotted.  Ash. 
On-cloOd',  v.  a.  To  unveil ;  to  clear  from  obscurity. 
On-cloOd'ed,  o.  Free  from  clouds  ;  not  darkened. 
On-cloOd'ed-ness,  71,  Openness;  freedom  from  gloom 

Boyle, 
ON-CLoOD'y,  a.  Free  from  a  cloud  ;  clear.  Oay. 
On-cl6'ven,*  (un-kl6'vn)  a.  Not  cloven  or  split.  Beaum, 

Sf  Ft.  [hand. 

On-clOtch',  v.  a.  To  open  from  being  close  shut,  as  th« 
On'co,*  (ung'ko)  ad.  Yery  ;  in  a  high  degree.  Jamieson,  [A 

Scottish  word.] 
On-co-Xg'v-la-ble,*  a.  Not  coiigulable.  Ure. 
On-cQtXg'V-LAt-ed,*  a.  Not  coagulated.   Dre. 
On-coat'?d  *  a.  Not  coated  ;  freed  from  a  coat.  Ash. 
ON-cocK',*r.  a.  To  let  down  as  the  hammer  of  a  gun,  of 

the  brim  of  a  hat ;  to  reinstate  that  which  is  cocked.  Ash, 
On-cocked',*  (iin-k3kt')  a.  Not  cocked.  Smith. 
On-c6f'fjned,*  (un-kof'fjnd)  a.   Not  put  into  a  cofiia 

Byron. 
ON-co'(^ENT,*a.  Not  cogent ;  weak.  Baxter 
On-cp-HE'sjve,*  a.  Not  cohesive.  Aslu 
On-coIf',  v.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  off.  Arbuthnot. 
On-coIfed',  (un-kbift')  a.  Not  wearing  a  coif.   Young, 
On-coIi.',  v.  a.  [L  UNCOILED  ;  pp.  uncoiling,  uncoiled,] 

To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  an- 
other. Derham. 
On-coIned',  (iin-koind')  a.  Not  coined.  Shak. 
On-col-lat'¥D,*  a.  Not  collated.  Ash. 
On-col-l£ct'jed,  a.  Not  collected  ;  not  gathered. 
On-col-lSct'i-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  collected.  Smort. 
On-c6l'p-nized,*  (un-kol'9-nizd)  a.  Not  colonized   Ash 
On-c6l'9red,  (iin-kul'urd)  a.  Not  colored  or  stained. 
On-colt'^d,*  a.  Unhorsed.  Shak. 
On-combed',  (un-komd')  a.  Not  combed.  Spenser. 
ON-cpM:-BIN'A-BLE,*a.  Not  coinbinable.   Smart. 
On-c<?m-bined',*  (un-kpm-bind')  a.  Nut  combinftd.  Oray, 
On-c6me-at'a-ble,  (un-kum-at'^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 

come  at ;  inaccessible.  Tatler.  [Vulgar  or  ludicrous.] 
On-c6me'li-n£ss,  (un-kum'le-nes)  n.  Want  of  comeliness. 
0N-c6iVlE'Ly,  (iin-kum'le)  a.  Not  comely  ;  wanting  grace, 
On-c5m'fprt-^-ble,  a,'Wanting  comfort ;  unhappy;  dis- 
mal; painful;  miserable;  cheerless. 
0N-c6M'P0RT-.fl.-BLE-NEss,  w.  Want  of  comfort  or  cheer. 

fulness. 
0N-c6M'F9RT-A-ELy,  ad.  Without  comfort  or  cheerfulnesai 
ON-cGM'FpRT-]ED,*a.  Not  Comforted.  Beaum.  ^  Fl, 
ON-cpM-MiND'ED,  a.  Not  commanded.  South. 
On-cqm-mbm'o-rat-^d,*  a.  Not  commemorated.  Ash. 
On-com-mEnd'a-ble,  a.  BTot  commendable;   illaudibia 

See  Commendable. 
On-com-miSnd'ed,  a.  Not  commended.  Waller. 
On-cqm-mer'cial,*  o.  Not  commercial.  Burke. 
On-cPM-m(§'?r-at-ed,*  a.  Not  commiserated.  Aak. 
0N-cpM-Mls'aipHEDi*(iin-k9m-mish'^nd)  a.  Not  coinml» 

sioned.  Seeker. 
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fW-CpM  MlT'T?D,  a.  Not  committed.  Hammond. 
Cn-com'mqn,  a.  Not  common  ^  unusual }  rare;  infrequent. 
CrN-c6M'M(,^N-L¥,  ac/.  In  an  uncommon  degree ;  rarely  -,  not 

frequently. 
Cn-c6ivi'M9N-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  uncommon  i  infre- 

quency. 
t?N-CQni-MU'Nj-CAT-ED,  a.  Not  communicated.  Hooker. 
CK-cpM-MU'Nf-CAT-jwa,*  a.  Not  communicating.  Souihey^ 
CN-cpM-Mu'Ni-CA-TlVE,  a.  Close  J  incommunicative. 
ON-cpM-Mu'Ni-cVTiVE-HESS,*  ».  Want  of  participation. 

JohnsoTU 
On-cpm-p5.ct',  a.  Not  compact;  incompact.  Addison. 
tN-cpM-pAcT'^l),  a.    Not  compacted  ;  incompacted. 
ttJN-cOM'p^-NlED,  (iin-iium'pj-nid)  o.    Unaccompanied. 

On-cqm-pAn'iON-^-BLE,*  a.    Not  companionable.    Co/e- 

ridge. 
tlN-c6M'P^SSED,*  (an-kura'p?st)  o.  Not  compassed.  Ask. 
CN-cpM-Pis'sipN-^TE,  (un-k9in-pash'un-9t)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate ;  incompassionate.  Shak. 
On-CPM-pAT'|-blv,*  ad.  Incompatibly.  Cudworth. 

CN-cpM-Pi£L'i.A-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  compelled. 
0N-cpM-p£LLED',(un-k(»m-p6ld')a.  Free  from  compulsion. 
CrN-cpM-p£N'sAT-ED,*a.  Not  compensated.  Barke. 

Ch-cPM-plain'iwG-,*  o.  Not  complaining.  Thomson. 

trN-c6M-PLAl-§ANT',  (uii-k5in-pl^-z£iut')  a.  Not  complai- 
sant j  uncivil;  impolite. 
tJN-cdM-PL^i-^XNT'ijV,  ad.  With  want  of  complaisance. 

t^N-cpM-PLETE',  a.  Incomplete.  Pope. 

tJN-cpM-PL£T']^D,  a.  Not  completed  ;  not  finished, 

UN-cpM-PLl'ANT,*  a.  Not  Compliant.  Hume. 

0n-c6m'pl.j-cat-j?d,*  o.  Not  complicated.  Ash. 

CN-c6M'PLl-M£NT-A-RV,*a.  Not  complimentary.  QiuRev. 

Cn-cSm'plJ-mEnt-^d,*  fl.  Not  complimented.  .^sA. 

GN-cpM-PLY'lNa,  a.  Notcomplymg;  unbending. 

fm-cpM-PO§ED',*  (un-kpm-pozd')  a.  Not  composed  ;  rest- 
less. Bacon. 

On-cpm-poOnd'ed,  a.  Not  compounded;  simple. 

Dw-cpM-PoOND'ED-Kfiss,  7i.  Stale  of  being  uncompound- 
ed. 

0n-c6m-pre-h£nd'ed,*  a.  Not  comprehended.  Coleridge. 

Cn-c6m-pre-h£n'S|VE,  a.  Incomprehensive.  Saath, 
■.•©N-cpM-PitfisSED',  (un-kpm-presl'J  o.  Not  compressed, 

tJN-c6M'PR9-Mi§ED,*  (-niizd)  a.  Not  compromiaed.  Ash. 

CN-c6M'PRp-Mi§-}NG,*  a.  Not  compromising.  Ed.  Reo. 
it)N-c6M:'PRp-M:i§-iNG-LV)*<«^'  Without  compromise.  Chan- 

ning. 
''On-CPM-put'iid,*  a.  Not  computed.  Ash. 
ntJN-cpw-CEALED',*  (un-kpn-seld')  a.  Not  concealed.  Ash. 

ti^N-CQN-CEiy' ^-BIaBj  a.  inconceivable.  Locke. 

rON-cpN-CElv'^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Inconceivableness.  Locke. 
lUN-cpN-CElVED',  (uu-k^n-sevd')  a.  Not  conceived. 
j;tJfN-GPN-CERN^  n.   Want  of  concern  or  interest;  negli- 
gence ;  indifference  ;  freedom  from  anxiety. 
vCn-CPN-cerned',    (iin-k^n-sernd')    a.    Not    concerned; 

having  no  interest;  not  anxious;  not  affected. 
^CK-cpN-ciiRN'^D-Ly,  od.  Without  concern  or  interest. 

tJN-cpN-CERN'ED-Nfiss,  n.  Freedom  from  concern. 
■  ftJN-cpN-CERN'jN&,  a.  Not  interesting,  Addison. 

t^tJN-CQN-CERN'MENT,  n.    State  of  having  no  concern. 
South. 

Cn-CP«-cErt'ed,*  a.  Not  contrived  or  concerted.  Swift. 
jCN-cpw-ClL'f-AT-:?D,*  c  Not  conciliated.  Smart. 

tJN~GQNrOXl.'l-XT-iNGrj*  a.  Not  Conciliating.  Coxe. 

Ow-cpN-CLUD'ED,*  a.  Not  concluded.  Ask. 

ft?N-cpN-ci.u'D:]ENT,  o.  Inconclusive.  HcUe. 

fCN-cpN-CEu'Dl-BLE,  o.  Not  determinable.  More. 

ON-CpN-cbUp'jNG,  a.  Not  concluding.  Locke.  [R,] 

f&N-cpN-cl.UD'fN&-rf£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  inconclusive, 

fCN-OQN-CiiO'SlVE,  a.  Inconclusive,  Hammond. 

UN-Opl4-cdOT^ED,  o.  Not  Concocted ;  not  matured. 

CN-cpN-u£MNED',  (un-kpn-dSmd')  a.  Not  cond<::mned. 

On-CpN^IiE«s'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  condensable.   Tamer. 

On-CPN-dE^se'd',*  (-denst')  a.  Not  condensed.  P.  Cyc. 

CN-Cp>K--l*I"TipN-AL,  (un-kpn-di3h'un-?l)    a.  Not  condi- 
tional ;  not  restricted  ;  absolute  ;  not  limited. 

CN-cpN-Di"TipN-AL-LV,*  ad.  Without  conditions.  Ham- 
m&nd. 

ON-cpN-uup'iNG,  a   Not  conducing;  not  leading  to. 

Cs-CQNrDBoT'EDj  o.  Not  conducted  ;  not  led. 

Ox-cpN-F£u'ER-AT-¥D,*  fl.  Not  confederated.  Ash. 

Cn-CPN-FERREd',*  (un-k9n-f6rd')  a.  Not  conferred.  Ash. 

Cn-CPN-f£ssed',*  (un-kpn-fest')  «•  Not  confessed.  Ash, 

tJN-cpN.-FEss'jNG-,*  a.  Not  confessing.  Mtltan. 

fCN-cSw'Fj-DENCE,  71.  Want  of  confidence.  Hacket, 

UN-cpN-FlN'A-BLE,  o.  Not  confinable  ,  unbounded,  Shak. 

On-cPN-fihed',  (-kpn-f  Ind')  a.  Not  confined  ;  unlimited. 

ON-cpN-FlN'ED-Ly,  ad.  Without  coofineuu^nt.  Barrow, 

On-CPN-fin'ing,*  a.  Not  confining.  CfiM^terjidd^ 

0N-cpN-FJ'EMEu','(un-k9n-firmd')  a.  Not  confirmed;  not 
established  ;. not  strengthened  ;  raw  j  weak. 

ftlN-cpN-FO-RM',  a.  Unlike;  dissimilar.  Milton. 

bN-€PN-FO.Rftl',A.»liEE,  a.  Not  confuriMMble  J  inconsistent, 

OH'CPN-FdKM'^-BLVj'f' od.  Not  Conformably,  hitckland. 


Cn-cPN-f5rmei>',*  (-fdrmd')  a.  Not  conformed.  Fost» 
fON-cpN-FORM'f-Tv,  n.  Nonconformity.  SouVl 
Un-cpn-F(dOnd'ed,*  a.  Not  confounded.  Ash. 
15n-cpn-fu§ed',  (Qn-k^n-fuzd')  a.  Not  confused.  Hale. 
t5N-cpN-F0§'?D-Ly,  ad.  Without  confusion.  Locke. 
0N-cpN-FUT'A-BLE,  o.  Not  Confutable  ;  irrefragable.  Spr  4 
trN-cpN-FOT':ED,*  a.  Not  confuted.  Milton. 
t^N-cpN-pEALED',  (Qn-k^n-JeldO  a.  Not  concreted  by  coj. 
trN-cpN-pE'N|~^L,*  a.  Not  congenial,  Knox. 
t^N-cpN-4^E-NI-XL'^-TV,*  n.  Want  of  congeniality.  JodreU. 
trN-cpN-GRAT'v-LAT-¥D,*  a.  Not  congratulated.  Ash. 
ON-cpN-JolNED',*(an-k9n-jii'£ndO  a.  Not  conjoined.  As\, 
CN-cdN'JV-GAiif  a.  Not  conjugal;  not  befitting  a  husbanil 

or  wife.  Milton, 
Un-CPN-jOnc'tive,*  a.  Not  conjunctive.  Milton. 
tJN-cpN-i*r£cT'^D,  «.  Not  connected;  disconnected;  ntt 

coherent ;  lax  ;  loose  ;  vague. 
15n-cpn-n£ct'¥d-lVi*  ad.  Without  connection.  Ash, 
tJN-cpN-Niv'jNG,  a.  Not  conniving.  Milton. 
t!JN-c6N'QUJER-^-BLE,  (Bn-kiSng'k'ji^gi-bl)  a-  Not  conquer 

able;  insurmountable;  insuperable,  invincible. 
t5N-c6N'QUER-A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  unconque' 

able ;  invincibleness.  Johnson. 
Cn-c6n'quer-^-blv,  (wf.  Invincibly;  insuperably.  Pope 
tJN-c6N'QUEREi>,  (un-k5ng'kerd)  a.  Not  conquered, 
t?N-c6N-sci-EN'Tiovs,*  (un-k3u-she-€n'shys)  a.  Not  con 

scientious.  BoswelL 
0n-c6n'scipn-a-ble,  (-kSn-shun-^-bl)  a.  Not  consclona- 

ble ;  vast ;  enormous  ;  extravagant ;  unreasonable ;  unjust 
■0n-c6n'scipn-a-ble-n£ss,     (iin-kSn'shun-^-bl-nes)     » 

Extravagance  ;  unreasonableness  of  hope  or  claim. 
t^N-coN'scipN-A-BLY,  (-kou'shun-^-bl?)  ad.  Unreasonably 
tJN-c6N'scioVS,  (un-k3n'shus)  a.  Not  conscious;  havin| 

no  mental  perception  ;  unknowing;  ignorant. 
■&n-c6n'sciovs-lv,*  ad.  Without  consciousness.  Burke, 
1?n-c6n'sciovs-H'Ess,*  (un-kdn'shu5-nes)n.  State  of  beio 

unconscious.  Paley, 
ttJn-c6N'sj?-cRATE,  ?).  a.  To  desecrate.  South. 
t?N-c6N's^-CRAT-ED,*  o.  Not  Consecrated.  Ash, 
"Cn-cPN-sEnt'^d,  o.  Not  consented  ;  not  yielded. 
Cn-cpn-s£nt'ing,  a.  Not  consenting  ;  not  yielding 
Cn-CPN-sId']?red,  (un-kpn-sid'erd)  a.  Not  considered 
■Cn-cpn-sId'er-Ing,*  a.  Not  considering.  Swift. 
■On-cpn-sigked',*  (un-k9n-sind')  a.  Not  consigned.  Ash. 
■0N-cpN-s6ij'j-DAT-]eD,*  a.  Not  Consolidated.  Ash, 
CN-cpN-SOL'jNG,*  a.  Not  consoUng.  Buckminster. 
CN-coiV'sp-Njj.NT,  a.  Not  consonant ;  incongruous. 
CN-cpN-SPlc'V-oOs,*  a.  Inconspicuous.  Ed.  Rev. 
ttJN-cpN-SPiR'jNG-NEss,  n.  Absence  of  conspiracy.  Boylt. 
tt?N-c6N'sTANT,  o.  [inconstans^  h.]  Inconstant.  Shak. 
■0n-c6n-sti-'tu'tipn-^l,*  a.  Not  constitutional,  Burke. 
■CN-c6N-STi-TU-TipN-XL'i-Ty,*  n.   The  quality  of  bein| 

unconstitutional,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  R 

Walsh.  See  Constitutionality. 
t5N-c6N-STi-Tu'TipN-Ai.-L.y,*  od.  In  an  unconstitutional 

manner.  Qu.  Rev.  [Ash 

1?N-cpN-STRAiN'A-BI.E,*  o.  That  cannot  be  constrained 
tJN-cpN-STRAlNED',  (-k9n-strand')  a.  Free  from  constraint 
tJN-cpN-STRAlN^5D-L.y,  od.  Without  constraint.  South. 
Cx-cpN-STRAiNT',  n.  Freedom  from  constraint ;  ease,  Ful 

ton, 
Cn-cpn-strOct'^d,*  o.  Not  constructed.  Ash, 
CN-cpN-stJLT'^D,*a,  Not  consulted.  Mdton. 
ttN-cpN-sOLT'fNG,  a.  [inconstdtvs^  L.]  Not  consulting;  im 

provident ;  imprudent.  Sidney. 
t5N-cpN-sOMED\(-k9n-sfimd')fl'Not  consumed  or  wastfi' 
tJ N-cpN-SUM'?NG,*  a.  Not  consuming.  Ash. 
t5N-cpN-sDM'M^TE,  a.  Not  consummate.  Dryden, 
Cn-cpn-sOm'mat-ed,*  o.  Not  consummated.  Ash 
Cn-cpn-tXm'I-NAT-ed,*  a.  Not  contaminated.  Knoz 
tJN-cpN-TlMNED',  (fin-k9n-temd')  a.  Not  despised 
■0N-cpN-T£M'PLAT-5D,*a.  Not  Contemplated.  LyaP 
"On-cpn-tEnd'i^d,  a.  Not  contended  for ;  not  conteste* 
"On-cpn-tEnt'^d,  o.  Discontented.  Daniel. 
t^H-cpN-T£NT'(NG-NEss,  71.  Want  of  power  to  satiaf* 

Boyle. 
ttSw-cpN-TfisT'^-Bl-E,  ffi.  Incontestable,  Locke, 
On-cpw-tEst']ed,  a.  Not  contested  ;  evident. 
tfN-cpN-TRXCT'ED,*a.  Not  contracted.  Ash. 
15n-c6n-trvdIct'^-ble,*  a.  Indisputable.  Fitch, 
On-cSn-Tra-dIct'ed,  a.  Not  contradicted.  Pearson, 
CN-cdw-TKVDtcT'^D-LV,*  ad.    Without    contrudictior 

Month.  Rev, 
15N-CpN-TRtsT'?D,*  a.  Not  contrasted.  Ash. 
tJN-c6N'TRITE,  a.  Not  contrite.  Hammond, 
tlN-cpN-TRiVED',*  (an-k9n-trivd')a.  Not  contrived.  Smati 
■Cn-CPN-triv'ing,*  a.  Not  contriving.  Smart, 
Un-cpn-trol'Lvble,  a.  Not  controllable  ;  ungovernable 

unmanageable;  resistless. 
0n-cpn-tr6l'la-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  controlled. 
tris-cpN-TROLLED',  (un-kpn-trQld')  «•  Not  controlled :  na 

resisted  ;  not  overruled  ;  not  refuted. 
t?N-cpN-TR6L'L?D-Ly,  ad.  Without  control  or  oppositioR 
Cn-cOn'trp-vert-^d,  a.  Not  controverted  or  dispated 


PH-cpN-FORM'^-BLy,*  (kZ.  Not  confnrinably.  hticklaud.  Un-c5n'trp-vert-?d,  a.  Not  controverted  or  disputed 
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Jx  cow-vf  NT  _  .    (fin-k^n-vend')  a.  Not  convened.  Mh.    \ 
UN  OQN-VERS'^.  jLE,  a.  Not  conversable  ;  not  social. 
DN-c6N'V¥a-s^NT,  a.  Not  conversant ;  not  familiar.   See 

CONTERSANT. 

CN-cpN-VER'sipN,*7i.  State of  being  unconverted.  CA.  Ob. 
On-CQN-vert'^d,  a.  Not  converted  ;  not  religious, 
Cn-cpn-V£RT'i-ble,*  a.  Not  convertible.  Coiigreoe, 
Cn-cqn-veyed',*  (un-kpn-vadO  a.  Not  conveyed,  ^sk. 
tJN-c<?N-vlcT'ED,*  a.  Not  convicted.  Sterne. 
©N-cpN-vlNCED',  (un-k^n-vlnsf)  a.  Not  convinced. 
tN-cOOKED',*  (un-kakf)  a.  Not  cooked.  Jish. 
Cn-c6p'|-VBLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  copied,  ff.  Wart^Jt, 

CN-CORD',  v.  a.  \i.  UNCORDED  ,  pp.  UNCOHDINa,  UITCOnD£D.j 

To  loose  from  cords  ;  to  unbind. 

Cn-cord'i^l,*  (-y^l)  0.  Not  cordial  j  not  hearty.  BcotL 

On-cork',**,  o.  [i.  uncobeed  ;  pp.  uncorking,  uncorked.] 
To  draw  the  cork  from.  AsK 

tJN-c6R'p-N£T-?D,*a.  Not  having  a  coronet.  Smart. 

tJN-cpR-RficT'^D,  0.  Not  corrected ;  inaccurate. 

fC5-c6R'R)-(?j-BLE,a.  Incorrigible.  Oatred. 

CN-CQR-R6B'Q-RAT-5D,*ffl.  Not  corroborated.  .tfsA. 

0n-cpr-r6d'ed,*  o.  Not  corroded.  Jla/u 

On-cqr-rDpt',  o.  Not  corrupt }  honest;  incorrupt.  SioifL 

tJN-cpR-RDPT'^D,  a.  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated. 

Cn-cpr-rOpt'ed-n£ss,  n.    State  of  being  uncorrupted. 

ttJN-cpR-ROp'Tj-BLE,  o.  Incorruptible.  Rom.  i. 

tJN-cpR-RDPT'i/V,*  ad.  Without  corruption  j  uprightly. 
Brande, 

On-cpr-rDpt'n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  uncorrupt;  integ- 
rity. 

Cn-COOn'sisl-LA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  advised.  Clarendon. 

On-coOn's:^LL£'d,*  (un-kiiun'seld)  a.  Not  counselled. 
Burke. 

On-coOnt'^-ble,  o.  Innumerable.  Raleigh. 

Cn-coOnt'ed,  a.  Not  numbered  ;  not  counted. 

Cn-coOn'te-nAnced,*  (un-kdiin't§-nanst)  a.  Not  coun- 
tenanced, ^sh. 

On-coDn-t^r-Act'ed,*  a.  Not  counteracted.  Coleridge. 

CrN-cbON'T:^R-FElT,  (un-kSiin'ter-f  jl)  a.  Not  counterfeit. 

(jN-cbOM'Tl^R-rElT-^D,*  a.  Not  counterfeited,  ^sh. 

6N-coON-T^R-MiND'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  counttirmanded. 
M.Hale. 

CN-coON-TEii-VAlLED',*(un-kB{in-t5r-valdO  a.  Not  coun- 
tervailed. H^esU  Rev. 

Cn-coOp'i-e,  f.  a,  [i.  uncoupled;  pp.  uncouplino,  un- 
coupled.] To  loose  from  couples ;  to  set  loose  j  to  dis- 
join. 

©N-cotJp'LED,  (un-kup'pld)  a.  Not  coupled  ;  single. 

On-court'?d,*  a.  Not  courted  or  wooed.  DanieL 

j|tJN-couR'T:iE-oOs,  (un-kUr'tf-iis  or  un-kdrt'yus. —  See 
Courteous.)  o.  Not  courteous ;  impolite;  uncivil. 

lJt)N-cotJR'TE-oDs-LV,  (un-kur'te-u3-Ie  or  iin-kort'yus-l?) 
ad.  In  an  uncourteous  manner;  uncivilly. 

||"DN-coiJR'T]p-ODs-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  uncourteous. 
./iBh, 

Cn-court'lj-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  uncourtly. 

t5K-couRT'LY,  (un-kort'l?)  a.  Not  courtly;  inelegant  of 
manners  ;  uncivil ;  coarse  ;  rustic. 

On-couth',  (5n-kath')  a.  Odd;  strange;  unusual j  awk- 
ward;  unhandy;  clumsy;  impolite. 

0n-c6uth'lv,  (un-k8th'Ie)  ad.  In  an  uncouth  manner; 
oddly  ;  strangely. 

0n-c6uth'n?ss,  n.  State  of  being  uncouth;  oddnesa; 
strangeness. 

CH-c6v'?-NANT-ED,*a.  Not  Covenanted.  Burke. 

ON-cftv'?R,(un-k&v'er)  v.  a.  [i.  uncovered  ;pp.  uncover- 
ing, uncovered.]  To  divest  of  a  covering  ;  to  strip;  to 
unroof;  to  lay  open :  —  to  bare,  as  the  head  in  token  of 
respect.  Sliak. 

0N-c6v']pR,*  V.  n.  To  take  off  the  hat;  to  make  bare,  .ad- 
diaon, 

On-c6v'?t-ed,*  a   Not  coveted.  Ash. 

Cn-coV^l',*  ».  a.  To  divest  of  a  cowl.  Coleridge. 

Cn-coV^led',*  (un-k8uld0  a.  Not  wearing  a  cowl.  Pope. 

On -cramped',*  (un-krilmpt')  a.  Not  cramped.  Ed.  Rev. 

ON-cRE-AT'A-BiiE,*a.  That  cannot  be  Created.  TUlock. 

On-cre-ate',  ».  o.  To  annihilate;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
Carew.  [R.] 

tON-cR?-ATE',*a.  Not  created;  uncreated.  Milton. 

On-cr?-at'^d,  a.  Not  produced  by  creation  ;  not  made. 

fON-CR£D'j-BLE,  a.  Incredible.  Bacon, 

fON-CRfiD'iT-^-BLE,  o.  Discreditable.  Hammond* 

•ON-CRfiD'JT  ^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Discreditable ness.  Dec.  Piety. 

CN-CRfiD'iT-ji-BLy,*  ad  Without  credit;  disreputably. 
Ash. 

On-crEd'jt-ed,  a.  Not  credited  ;  not  believed. 

On-crEst'?d,*  a.  Not  having  a  crest.  Dyer. 

On-crIp'pled,*  (un  krip'pid)  o.  Not  crippled.  Cowper, 

ON-CRlT'l-c^t-,*  a-  Not  critical.  Peniu 

On-crIt'j-cized,*  (un-krit'e-Bizd)  a.  Not  criticized.  SeotL 

0n-cr6pped  ,  (un-kr5pl')  a.  Not  cropped  ;  not  gathered. 

Cn-cr6ssed',  (un-krfist')  a.  Not  crossed  ;  uncancelled. 

Dn-cr6iVi>']?d,  a.  Not  crowded  ;  not  straitened. 

6n-Cr6*n',  (un-kriiiin  )  v.  a,  [i.  uncbowhed;  pp.  un- 


crowning,   uNCBowNED.j  To  deprive  of  a  crown;  tt 

discrown.  Drudeiu 
On-crDshed',*  (fln-krasht')  a.  Not  crushed.  Ash. 
On-crOst'^d,*  a.  Not  crusted  ;  having  no  crust.  Ash. 

ON-CRfs'T^L-LlNE,*      or    CN-CR$s'TAL-LtNE.*     O.     Nol 

crystalline.  PhiUipn.    See  Crtstalline. 

ON-CRi?s-TAL-Liz'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  crystallizable.  Ure 

On-cr1?s't^l-lized,*  (iin-krl8't?l-izd)  a.  Not  crystallized. 
Ure. 

ONc'TipN,  (ungk'shun)  n.  [miction,  Fr.]  Act  of  anoint* 
ing;  any  thing  lenitive.  [Unguent  j  ointmect  Dnjden.] 
Warmth  of  devotion  ;  that  which  excites  or  ireJts  to 
devotion.  —  Extreme  uTiction,  one  of  the  seven  sacramentc 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  the  solemn  anointing 
of  a  person  at  the  point  of  death. 

Owc'TipN-Lfisa,*  a.  Devoid  of  unction.  Blaekwood*s  Mag. 

0nct-v-6s'j-tv,  «•  duality  of  being  unctuous;  fatness; 
oiliness.  Browne.  [R.]  [greasy 

Onct'v-oOs,  (ungkt'yy-Qs)  a.    [unctus^  L.]    Fat,    oily 

Onct'v-oOs-ness,  n.  Fatness;  oiliness;  greasiness. 

On-cOck'pld-ed,  a.  Not  made  a  cuckold.  Shak. 

On-cDlled',  (iin-kaid')  a.  Not  culled  ;  not  gathered. 

tON-cOL'PA-BLE,  (un-kul'p^-bl)  a.  Inculpable.  Hooker. 

On-cOl'ti-V^-ble,    a.  That  cannot  be  cultivated.  Evan$ 

Oh-cDl'T|-vat-ed,  J.  [incultuSf  h.]  Not  cultivated  ;  not 
improved  by  tillage: — not  instructed  ;  not  civilized. 

On-cDm'e?red,  (iin-kuin'burd)  a.  Not  cumbered 

tON-ci)R'4.-BLE,*  a.  Incurable.  Ash. 

On-cOrb',*  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  curb.  Ash. 

IOn-cUrd'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed.  Shak. 

trN-cURBEl)',  (un-kurbd')  a.  Not  curbed  ;  licentious- 

ON-ctJR'DLED,*  (un-kUr'dId)  a.  Not  curdled.  Merle. 

On-cured',*  (ijn-kurd')  a.  Not  cured  ;  not  healed.  Burkt 

ON-CURL',  v.  a.    [i.  UNCURLED  ;  pp.  uncurling,  UNCURLr" 

To  free  irom  curls  or  ringlets. 
On-cUrl',  v.  n.  To  fall  from  ringlets  or  curls.  Sliak. 
On-cItrled',  (un-kiirld')  a.  Not  curled. 
On-cDr'rent,  a.  Not  current;  not  passing  freely. 
On-cDr'R]ED,*  (un-kur'rjd)  a.  Not  curried.  Beaum.  ^  Fl 
Cn-curse',  v.  a.  To  free  from  execration.  Shak. 
On-cursed',  (un-kiirst')  a.  Not  cursed.  K.  Charles, 
On-cur-tailed',*  (un-kiir-tald')  a.  Not  curtailed.  Franeit 
ON-CilR'TAfN,*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  a  curtain.  Moore. 
On-cur'tained,*  (un-kur'tjnd)  a.  Not  curtained.  Ash, 
Ow-cDs'TpM-^-BLE,*  a.  Not  liable  to  pay  customs    SeotL 
On-cDt',  o.  Not  cut;  not  separated.  fValler. 
On-dXm',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  dam  or  mound.  Dryden, 
On~dAm'a^ed,  (un-dS.m'^djd)  a.  Not  damaged, 
On-dXmped',  (un-dampt')  a.  Not  damped  ,  not  dejected 
ON-DAN'(j^:EB-oD8,*  a.  Not  dangerous.  Thomson. 
On-dXrk'ened,*  (iin-d'ir'knd)  a.  Not  darkened.  More. 
On-dat'ed,*  a.  Not  dated.  Talfourd. 
On-dXun't'a-ble,  (un-dant'9-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  daunted. 
On-dXunt'^d,  (3n-d'lnt'9d)  a.  Not  daunted. 
ON-DXuNT':^D-t,Y,  (un-d9.nt'9d-l9)  ad.  Boldly  ;  intrepidly 
On-dXunt'ed-n£ss,  71.  Boldness;  bravery;  intrepidity 
On-dAwn'{NO,  a.  Not  dawning  ;  not  illumined. 
On-dXz'zled,  (Qn-daiz'zld)  a.  Not  dazzled. 
tpN-DfiAF',  (un-d^P)  V.  a.  To  free  from  deafness.  SAoJc 
On-d^-barred',*  (un-d?-biird')  a.  Not  debarred.  E.  Erving 
On-d:^ -based',*  (un-d^-bast')  a.  Not  debased  or  degraded 

Morgan, 
On-de-bat'¥D,*  a.  Not  debated.  Ash. 
On-de-bAuched',  (un-d^-b£lwcht')  a.  Not  debauched 
ON-D?-BiL'(-TAT-^D,*  a.  Not  debilitated.  Ash. 
On-d£c'a-g6n,  ».  [undecimj  L.,  and  j-wj/tu,  Gr.]  {Oeom. 

A  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
ON-D¥-CAy?D',  (iin-d§-kad')  a.  Not  decayed  or  impaired. 
ON-D]f-CAY'iNG,  a.  Not  decaying  or  declining. 
On-d?-ceit'fOl,*  fl.  Not  deceitful.  Akeiiside. 
On-d^-ceiv'^-ble,  a.   Not  liable  to  deceive  or  be  d0 

ceived. 
On-de-ceive',  (5n-d?-sev')  v.  a.  [i.  undeceived  ;  pp,  vn 

DECEIVING,  undeceived.]  To  Set  free  from  deception. 
On-d:e-ceived',  (un-d?-sevd')  a.  Not  deceived  or  cheated 
fCN-DE'cEN-cy,  »,  Indecency.  Bp,  Taylor, 
tON-DE'cENT,  a.  Indecent.  Bp.  Taylor. 
JOn-de'cent-lv,  ad.  Indecently.  Abp.  Laud. 
On-d?-c£p'T(VE,*  a.  Not  deceptive.  Foster. 
On-de-cid'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  decided.  South, 
On-d^-cId'ed,  a.  Not  decided  ;  not  determined 
On-de-cid'|ng,*  a.  Not  deciding.  Burke. 
On-de-ci'ph?r-a-ble,*  a.  Not  decipherable.  Qu.  Rep 
On-de-ci'Phered,*  (-Un-d^-si'ferd)  o.  Not   decipherec 

ffarburton. 
tON-DE-ci'S|VE,  a.  Indecisive.  Olanville. 
ON-DJiCK'jW.  a.  [t, undecked;  pp.  undeckinq,  undecked 

To  deprive  of  ornaments  or  dress.  Shak. 
On-d£cked',  (un  dekt')  a.  Not  adorned  ;  not  embellished 
On-de-clAred',*  (fln-d^klird')  «.  Not  declared.  More, 
On-d^-clin'a-ble,  fl.  Indeclinable.  Tudd. 
On-de-clined',  (Sn-d^-klind')  a.  Not  declined  ;  nol  do 

viating:  —  not  grammatically  varied  by  terminati  in. 
On-d¥-CLIN'jng,*  tt.  Not  declining.  Shelley. 
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Dn  .9£-C0M-Pditf'^-BI.E>  a.  Not  decomposable    Turner. 
Dn  DE-cpM-POSEDf  *  (un-d€-k9in~poZ(l')  a.   Not  decom- 

p  )sed.  Phil.  Mag. 
tN-DE  C9M-PbOND'ED,*a,  Not  decompounded.  Pre. 
Cn-dEc'q-rat-:?d,*  a.  Not  decorated.  SviitJi. 
Cn-di^-creed',*  a.  Not  decreed.  Dryden. 
tN-»£i)'j-CAT-]gD,  fl.  Not  dedicated  ;  not  consecrated. 
Cx-i>?-dO'cj-ble,*  a.  Not  deducible.  ^s/t. 
ft'N-DEED'ED,  o.  Not  Signalized  by  action.  Shak. 
UN-JDi^-FACE'^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  defaced.  ScotU 
Cn-b^-faced',  (un-de-fast')  a.  Not  defaced  ;  not  disfigured. 
t"DN-DE-F£A'sj-BLE,  a.  Indefeasible.  Bp.  Hall. 
Cn-de-peat':]ED,*  a.  Not  defeated  ;  uii conquered.  Ash. 
tJN-D]p-F£ND':^D,  a.  Not  defended  ;  exposed  to  assault. 
On-d^-ferre'd',*  (un-d?-ferd')  a.  Not  deferred.  Ash, 
tJN-ii^-FiEU',  (un-d§-f  Id')  a.  Not  defied  ;  not  challenged. 
t5N-DE-FiLED',  (un-de-f  ild')  a.  Not  defiled  ;  not  polluted. 
On-de-fil'?d-n£ss,  n.  Freedom  from  stain.  Qu.  Aeo. 
tftN-UE-FiN''VBLE,  a.  Indefinable.  Locke, 
tJN-DJE-FiUED',  (un-d?-f  Ind')  a.  Not  defined  or  explained. 
tJ.N-D]E-FLO^'5RED,  (Qu-de-flou'f rd)  a.  Not  deflowered. 
tJjf-BJE-FbRMED',  (un-d§-fdrmd')  a.  Nut  deformed. 
Cn-de-frAud'^d,*  a.  Not  defrauded.  Ask. 
CN-D^-GRAD'ifD,*  a.  Not  degraded;  not  debased.  Knox. 
Cw-Df 'l-FY,*D.  a.  To  deprive  of  divinity.  Milton, 
trN-DE-j£cT'5D,*  a.  Not  dejected  ;  not  depressed.  Knox. 
t5N-D¥-LAYED',*  (un-d?-lad')  a.  Not  delayed.  Sir  ff.  Scott. 
Ch-de-lay'inGj*  a.  Not  delaying.  Cowper. 
Cn-d£l'e-gat-?d,*  a.  Not  delegated.  Burke. 
Cn-de-lIb'er-^te,*  a.  Not  deliberate  ;  rash.  Lee. 
Cn-d:^-I'^b'eb-at-je:d,  a.  Not  deliberated  or  con»idered. 
Cn-d?-l1b'¥R-^te-ness,*  n.  Want  of  deliberation.  Coie- 

t'N-D^-LlB'ER-^-TtVE^*  a.  Not  deliberative.  Month.  Rev. 
ON-Dlf-Ll"cious,*  (-d?-l!sh'us)  a.  Not  delicious.  A.  Smith. 
tN-D]j:-EiGHX'ED,  (-d^-lit'^d)  a.  Not  delighted  or  pleased. 
On-D¥-L1ght'_fOl,  (nn-d?-lit'ful)  a.  Not  delightful. 
t5N-DE-LiH':?-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  delineated.  ^sA. 
t5N-DE-ij'Iv'JEREU,*(iin-d?-nv'erd)a.  Not  delivered.  JWi/ttm. 
tJN-D^-LUD'ED,*  a.  Not  deluded.  Byron. 
©N-D£L'u(^EX),*(un-del'ajd)a.  Not  overwhelmed.  Cowper, 
f  N-D?-LU'sjVE,*a.  Not  delusive.  Br.  Allen. 
Cw-D^-iaiND'^D,*  a.  Not  demanded.  Thovison. 
tJN-DE-Mi§ED',*  (iSn-d§-mizd')  a.  Not  demised.  Ash. 
Cn-d?-m6l'jshed,  (-d^-mol'isht)  a.  Not  demolished.  Lee, 
Cn-DE-mGn'stra-BLE,  a.  Indemonstrable.  Hooker. 
ON-B^-Ni'A-BLEi  a.  That  cannot  be  denied  ;  obvious. 
CN-D^-Ni'^-Bi.y,arf.  Soplainly  as  toadmit  no  contradiction. 
tJN-D?-NoOKCEi>',*(iin-de-nbunstO  a.  Not  denounced.  ./JjA. 
On-D]e;-p£nd'jn&,  a.  Not  depending.  MUton. 
On-d?-plored',  (un-de-plord')  a.  Not  lamented, 
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15N-D:iE;-P0^ED',*  (un-de-pozd')  a.  Not  deposed.  Ash, 
rf-D]^-PBAVED',  (un-d'e-pravd')  a.  Not  depraved. 
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tlN-D?-PR£sSED',*  (un-d^-prfisf)  a.  Not  depressed.  Byron. 

"CN-jjiq;  peIved',  (un-de-prlvd')  a.  Not  deprived. 

Cn-D^-PUT'ed,*  a.  Not  deputed.  Ash. 

Cn'd^R, prep.  In  a  state  of  subjection  to;  subordinate 
to;  beneath;  not  over;  not  more;  less  than;  infeiior 
to;  below;  not  above  : — generally  opposed  to  above  cr 
over. —  Und&r  saiZ,  having  the  sails  spread  aloft  ;  being  in 
motion,  as  a  ship. —  Under  way,  being  in  motion  or  n!J,k- 
ing  progress,  as  a  ship. 

tFN'D:^R,  a.  Inferior ;  lower :  subject ;  subordinate. 

t5N'D]pR,  ad.  So  as  to  be  inferior ;  below  ;  not  above ;  less. 
It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Cn-d^r-Xc'tiqw,  n.  A  subordinate  action.  \_smitA. 

Ow-DiJR-Xc'TpR,*  n.  A  subordinate  actor  or  agent.  Qold- 

On-D¥R-A'^?NT,  71.  A  subordinate  agent.  South. 

DN-D:?-RANaED',*  (un-de-ranjd')  a.  Not  deranged.  Penn. 

Cn-DER-beab',  (un-der-bir')  v,  a.  [i.  ukderbore  ;  pp.  un- 
DERBiARixo,  UNDERBORWE.J  To  support ;  to  eudurc.  [To 
.ine.  ShoJc.'] 

Cn-d?R-beAR'^R,  n.  One  who  underbears;  one  who 
helps  to  bear  a  coffin  at  a  burial ;  bearer. 

Cn-DEB--BII>'»    "D.    a.    [i.  UNDEBRID    OT    UMDEHBADB  ;  pp.    UW- 

oERBiDDiNO,  UNDEna^0DE^  or  UNDERBID.]  To  bid  or 
offer  less  for ;  to  offer  for  any  thing  less  than  it  is  worth. 

On-uer-bihd',*  «.  a.  To  bind  underneath.  Fairfax. 

On-d^b-brace',*  b.  a.  To  bind  together  below.  Cowper. 

Cn'd:^r-bbXnch,*  71.  A  lower  branch.  Spenser. 

Cn'd?r-br£d,*  a.  Of  inferior  breeding.  Qoldsmith. 

1?n'd:?r-brCsh,*  re.  Brushwood  or  shrubs  growing  under 
forest-trees;  undergrowth.  Morison.  [Used  in  the  Uni- 
ted StJites.l 

Cn-deb-buy',  (un-d§r-blO  v.  a.  To  buy  for  less.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

CN-D^R-CHAM'BER-LAiN,*  71.  A  subordinate  chamberlain. 
Smart. 

Cn'de:r-cHAPS,*  f-chiSpg)  71.  pi.  The  lower  chaps.  Paley. 

CN'nJpR-CLERK,  (un'der-krirk)  n.  A  subordinate  clerk;  a 
clerk  subordinate  to  tlie  principal  clerk.    See  Clerk, 

Cn'der-coat,*  n.  A  coat  worn  under  another.  Butler. 

On'u^R-cook,*  (-d?r-k(ik)  v.  A  subordinate  cook.  JodreU. 

On-d?R-cr]Sst',*  v.  a.  To  support.  Shak. 

tlN'Dip--CB6FT,  71:.  Avaulttf^der  the  choir  or  chancel  of 


a  cathedral  or  other  cLorch  ;  any  subterranean  walk  4 

vault.  BiUlokar. 
Cu'D^R-CRftsT,*?!.  An  inferior  crust.  Foote. 
"On-d^r-cOr'bent,*  n,  A  current  beneath  another  cup 

rent.  Qu.  Rev. 
t5N-DER-DEAL'jN&,*  71.  Clandestine  dealing ;  artifice.  MU 

ton. 
XiN-D^R-DlTCH'j*  If.  a.  To  form  a  ditch  underneath.  Smart 

"On-DER-DS',  U.Ti.    [i.  UNDERDID  J  pp.  UNDKHDOING,  UNDEA 

DONE.]  To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  B,  Jonson,  [R.J 
t^N-u£R-D6NE',*  a.  Moderately  cooked  or  done.  Q,u,  Rev, 
tJN'D^:R-DOSE,*  71.  A  moderate  or  small  dose.  SmarU 
tJN-DiEB-DOSE',*  V,  a.  To  givc  a  moderate  dose.  Smart. 
tJN-DER-DRAiN',*  V.  u.  To  drain  by  cutting  a  cbanntif 

beneath.  Loudon. 
t:ii'i3^R-T>RAiSj*  71.   A  drain  formed  below  the  suri^r^ 

Loudon. 
On-der-fXc'tiqn,  71,  A  subdivision  of  a  faction. 
tJM'-D^B-FAc'vl'-TV,*?*.  A  subordinate  faculty.  Ottcay, 
tJN'DER-F£i.-i:46w,  n,    A  mean  man ;   a   sorry   Wketcb. 

Sidney.  [R.] 
t5N-DER-FlLL'jN&,  Tt.  Lower  part  of  an  edifice.  JVotton. 
tlN'D:pR-FLAME,*  71.  A  lowcr  or  inferior  flame.  Richard- 
son. 
tCN-D?R-F5NG',  V.  a.  To  take  in  hand.  Spenser. 
trN-DER-FOOT',  (un-d^r-fuf)  ad.  Beneath.  MUton, 
Cn-der-foot',  a.  Abject;  down-trodden.  Milton. 
©N-DER-FtJR'NfSH,  V.  a.  To  suppJy  With  less  than  enough 

Collier. 
t5N-DER-GXR'DEN-ER,*7i.  A  subordinate  gardener.  Sterne, 
t)N-Jo:ER-G'iRD','v.  a!  To  bind  below  or  round  the  bottom. 

Acts  xxvii. 
"Cn-djer-go',  v.  a.  [i.  underwent  ;  pp.  undergoino,  un- 
dergone.] To  suner  ;  to  sustain;  toendure;  to  support. 

[tTo  be  the  bearer  of;  to  be  subject  to.  SAafc.] 
tJiS'DvK.-GoD,*  71.  An  inferior  deity.  Blackmure. 
Cn-der-grXd'v-^te,  71,    A  student  at  a  university,  or 

college,  who  has  not  taken  a  degree. 
tlN-i>^R-GRXD'v-^TE-SHip,*  71,  State  of  an  undergradu- 
ate.  Oent.  Mag. 
Ui^'der-groOnd,  71.  Subterraneous  space.  Shak. 
Cw'der-groOnd,*  a.  Beneath  the  ground.  OoldsmWi, 
"On-der-growth',  (un-der-groth')  n.  That  which  growi 

under  the  tall  trees  ;  shrubs  under  forest-trees. 
t^x-DER-HXND',  arZ.  By  secret  means;  secretly;   dander 

tineiy  ;  with  fraudulent  secrecy.  Sidney. 
^jN-der-hAnd',  a.  Secret ;  clandestine  ;  sly  ;   disingenu 

ous  ;  unfair  ;  improperly  concealed. 
t5N-D?R-HXND']E:i>,*  a.    Sly ;   disingenuous ;   underhand 

Smart. 
15pf-DER-H5N':^ST,*  (un-der-5n'est)  a.  Inferior  in  honesty 

Shak. 

t^H-DE  rid':ed,*  a.  Not  derided.  Ash. 
Vtn-de-rjved',  (iin-de-rivdO  a.  Not  derived  or  borrowed. 
t/N-D£R-jA\v',*  71.  Tlie  lower  jaw.  Palcy, 
Wn-der-keep'eb,  71,  A  subordinate  keeper.  Oray. 
t^:v-D]^R-LA'BQR-^R,  71,  A  subordinate  workman.  Wilkins 
t5:s'-D]ER-LAY',  (un-der-la')  v.  a.  [i.  underlaid  ;  pp.  unde» 

LAYING,  UNDERLAID.]  To  lay  Under;  to  strengthen  or  ti 

raise  by  something  laid  under. 
t^N-D:]^.R-iiXY':iE:R,*    ti.    One   that   underlays;   something 

laid  under.  Ash, 
■On'der-leaf,  71.  A  species  of  cider  apple.  MoTtimer. 
tJN'DjpR-LEASE,*  71.  A  lease  given  by  a  tenant  or  lessee 

JodreU. 

UNtDER-LEt',  v.  a,    [i.  UNDERLET  ;  pp.  UNDERLETTING,  UN 

DERLET.]  To  let  for  less;  to  let  below  the  value.  SmoUett, 
To  let,  as  a  tenant  or  lessee  ;  to  sublet. 
IJn-der-lEt'ter,*  71.  One  who  underlets.  Smart. 

■0N-D;?R-LIE',*     v.     a,      [i.     UNDERLAY  ;     pp.     UNDEKLTINO, 

UNDERLAIN.]  To  Uc  Under,  as  a  stratum.  Conybearc 

tiN-DER-LINE',  r.    a.      [L    underlined;    ]^.    UNDERLINlNOf 

UNDERLINED.]  To  mark  undemeath  With  aline;  to  un- 
derscore, 

CN'DEB-LtNG,  71.  An  inferior  agent ;  a  sorry  fellow. 

tfN-D:iEB-Li;p',*7i.  The  lower  lip.  Arbuthnot. 

tr.v-D^R-MXsT'^D,*  a,  {JVaut.)  Having  the  masts  too  low. 
Crabb. 

15n-der-mXs't?b,  71.  A  master  subordinate  to  the  princi- 
pal master. 

■Orf'DER-MEAL,  74,  A  repast  before  or  after  dirner.  B.  Jen. 
son. 

Un-der-mTne',  V,  a.  [i.  undermined  ;  pp.  uneerminino, 
UNDERMINED.]  To  Qig  cavities  Under  for  the  purpose  oi 
destroying  what  is  above;  to  sap  ;  to  excavate  unaer;  ta 
injure  by  clandestine  means. 

'ON-DjqiR-MlN'i^R,  71.  One  who  undermines  ;  a  secret  enemy 

tTN'DER-MOST,  a.  Lowest  in  place,  state,  or  condition. 

1Dn'd?rn,  n.  The  third  hour  of  the  day,  or  nine  o'clock  )| 
the  morning.  Chaucer —  [In  Chaucer's  time,  the  usuft 
hour  of  dinner.  T)frwhitt.'] 

tiN-DER-NiiATH',  (un-d^r-nelh')  ad.  In  the  lower  place 
below  :  under;  beneath. 

tJTH-DER-N^A'SS'fprep.  Under;  beneath,  below. 
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D»  DER-Sf'FJ-c^r,  n.  An  Inferior  or  subordinate  officei. 
&N  D?-R6a'*-Tp-RV,  a.  Not  derogatory.  Boyle. 
On  d^r-pXrt,  n.  A  subordinate  or  unessential  part. 
Cn  D^R-PiiEP',*  V.  a.  To  peep  or  look  under.  Shak. 
Ck-d^U-Peo'pi.ed,*  (iin-dfr-pS'pld)  a.  Not  fuUy  peopled. 

Cn-d?r-p£t'tj-coat,  n.  The  petticoat  worn  next  the 
body  linen. 

ON-DER-PIn',    v.  a.    [l.  UNDSRFINNED  :    p;7.  UNDEBPI  NNINO, 

vrrDBRriNivED.]  To  place  something  for  support  or  founda- 
tion ;  to  prop  ;  to  support. 

Ck-d^r-pIn'njng-,*  n.  Act  of  supporting  something 
placed  under:  —  stone-work  or  masonry  on  which  a 
building  rests.  HoUoway. 

On-disr-play',*  v.  a.  To  play  an  inferior  part.  Crajtsman. 

CN^DER-PiidT,  TitfA  subordinate  plot,  as  in  a  play  j  a 
clandestine  scheme. 

t5N-D?R-PRAl$E',  V.  a.  To  praise  below  desert.  Drydm, 

CN-D?R-pRiZE',  V.  0,  To  value  at  less  than  the  worth. 
Shak. 

On-d?r-pr6p'j^c.  a.  To  support;  to  sustain.  Shak* 

tJN-D^R-PRp-POR'TipNED,  (un-d^r-prp-por'sh^nd)  a.  Hav- 
ing Coo  little  ;  not  full-proportioned.  CoUier, 

t}N-D:^R-pCLL':^R,  71.  A  subordinate  puller.  CoUier. 

Cn-der-rate',  c.  a.  [i.  undkbrated;  pp,  underrating, 
UNDERRATED,]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to  undervalue. 

t^N'DiiBR-RATE,  n,  A  price  or  estimate  less  than  the 
value.  Drydea. 

tN  der-rEc'PM-p£nsed,*  (an-d9r-r€k'9^-p€nst)  a.  Not 
fully  paid.  Smith. 

CN-Di^R-RE'GrlpN,*  Tu  An  inferior  region.  Watts. 

Cn-d^r-roar'er,*  n.  A  subordinate  roarer.  Addison. 

Cn-der^rOn',*  V,  a.  (JVaii(.)To  pass  under  in  a  boat: — to 
disentangje  and  arrange,  as  tackle.  Mar.  Diet. 

On-d^r  Sail,*  (JVaut.)  See  Under. 

CN-DER-sXT'v-RAT-ED,*a.  Not  fully  saturated.  Blaelc. 

fCN-D?R-SAY',  V.  n.  To  say  by  way  of  derogation.  Sperir 
scr. 


On-D?R-sc6re',  v.  a.Ti.  ondbrscored  ;  pp.  underscor- 
o.]  To  lii  ... 

line.  Dean  Taxker. 


iNQ,  UNDERSCORED.]  To  line  or  mark  under  J  to  under- 


ON-DER-s£c'R:?-T^-Ry,  n,  A  subordinate  secretary. 

CN-I)ER-S£LL',    17.    a.    [t.    UNDERSOLD  ;  pp.    UNDERSELLING, 

DNDEBSOLD.]  To  Sell  bclow  the  price  or  value ;  to  sell 
cheaper  than  another. 

Cn-der-ser'V^nt,  n.  A  servant  of  the  lower  class. 
Qreio. 

DN-D?R-sfeR'vjCE,*  n.  A  subordinate  service.  Milton. 

Cn-der-sSt',  v.  a.  [i.  underset;  pp.  undersetting,  um- 
DERSET.]  To  prop  ;  to  support.  Bacon. 

Dn-der-sEt',*  n.  {JVauL)  A  motion  of  water  beneath  the 
surface  ,  under-current.  Mar.  DicL 

CjN-der-3£t'ter,  71.  One  who  undersets:  —  pedestal; 
prop. 

0N-DJER-si2T'Tm&,  71.  Act  of  supporting:  —  a  pedestal. 

CN-DER-SHfiR'iFF,  n.  The  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 

fON-DER-sHiR'fFF-RV,  71.  Office  of  an  undersheriff ;  un* 
dershrievalty.  Baeon. 

0N-D:pR-Sfi6T',  p.  a.  Moved  by  water  passing  under; 
as,  an  ■aiidershot  wheel. 

Ok-d?r-shriev'.^l-ty,*  «•  The  office  of  undersheriff. 
Smart,  [R.] 

DN'DER-SHRDB,*7^  A  smatl  shrub.  Ash. 

Cn'der-side,*  n.  The  lower  aide,  or  side  beneath.  Paley. 

Dn-der-sign',*  (un-der-iiln')  iJ.  «•  [»•  undersigned  ;  pp. 
UPTDERsiQNrNG,  UNDERSIGNED.]  To  sigu  Under  or  be- 
neati) ;  to  write  one's  name  to  a  paper  or  instrument ;  to 
subscribe.  Clarke. 

Dn-d?r-signed',*  (iin-der-sindO  a.  Noting  one  who  has 
signed  his  name  to  any  paper  or  instrument.  Tapper. 

Cn-der-sized',"^  (fin-d^r-sizd')  a.  Below  the  usual  size. 
Ed.  Reo. 

fttN'DER-sKlN-N]pR,*7i.  A  tapster.  Shak. 

Cn'der-sOng,  71.  Chorus  ;  burden  of  a  song.  Spenser. 

Dh-der-stXnd',  w.  a.  [»■  understood  ;  pp.  understand- 
ing, UNDERSTOOD.]  To  have  intellectual  perception  of; 
to  conceive  with  adequate  ideas  ;  to  have  knowledge  of; 
to  comprehend  ;  to  know;  to  know  the  meaning  of;  to 
be  aWff  to  interpret ;  to  suppose  to  mean  ;  to  know  by  ex- 
perience ;  to  know  by  instinct ;  to  interpret,  at  least  men- 
tally ;  to  conceive  with  respect  to  meaning ;  to  appre- 
hend:—to  mean  without  expressing  ;  to  know,  though 
not  expressed. 

Gn-der-stXnd',  v.  71.  To  have  the  use  of  intetlectual  fac- 
ulties ;  to  have  understanding ;  to  be  informed. 

On-d:er-8TAnd'vbi*e,  a.  That  may  be  understood.  CAi^ 
lingworth. 

On-der-stXnd'^r,  n.    One  who  understands.  Beaum. 

Dn-der-stXnd'ing,  71,  The  capacity  of  knowing  ratio- 
nally ;  the  intellectual  powers ;  the  intellect ;  faculties  of 
the  mind,  especially  those  of  knowledge  and  judgment; 
skill;  knnwledge  ;  sense;  reason  ;  intelligence.  —  {Arch.) 
A  support,  as  of  a  wall  or  edifice.  Francis, 

On-der-stXnd'jng,  a.  Knowing  ;  skilful ;  intelligent. 


tSx-D^R-STXND'iNG-LV,  ad.  With  knowledge ;  with  un 
derstanding. 

tSPf-D^R-STATE',*  V.  A-    L*.  UNDERSTATED;  pp.  UNDBR9TAT 

iNo,  UNDERSTATED.]    To  State  too  low ;  to  State  lowei 

than  the  truth  or  fact.  Ec  Rev. 
Cn-d?r-stat'?d,*  a.  Stated  too  low.  FuU&r. 
t;N-DER-aT6CKED',*  (-stokt')  a.  Stocked  too  low.  Smith. 
tN-DER-STOOD%  (un-d§r-8tiid')  t.  &c  p.  from  Undtrstam^ 

See  Understand.  [Swifl. 

tSN-Dlf  r-strXp'pjer,  71.  A  petty  fellow  ;  an  inferior  agent 

On-D]?R-STRA'TVM,*  M.;  pi.    understrata   or  UNDER- 

stratums.  a  lower  stratum.  Ure. 
t)N-D?R-sTR6KE',*  V.  a.  To  mark  with  a  line  beneath , 

to  underline.  SioifL  {lingwotth 

tJN-DjER-TAK'A-BLE,  d.    That  may  be  undertalcen.  Chil 

tJN-D^R-TAKE\    V,    a.   [i.  UNDERTOOK  ;  pp.   umdertaking 

UNDERTAKEN.]  To  attempt;  to  engage  in  ;  to  assume  8 
character  ;  to  contract ;  to  execute  ;  to  enter  upon.  [fTfl 
attack  ;  to  have  the  charge  of.  Shak.] 

15n-d?r-takb',  v.  n.  To  assume  any  business  or  province  , 
to  venture;  to  hazard: — to  promise;  to  stand  bound  to 
some  conditions.  —  To  undertake  for^  to  become  surety  for 

Cn-der-tak'en,  (iin-d^r-ta'kn)  p.  from  Undertake.  See 
Undertake. 

0n-d?r-tak'?r,  n.    One  who  undertakes;  a  contractor: 

—  one  who  manages  funerals. 
tJN-DER-TAK'jNG-,  71.  Attempt;  enterprise;  engagement. 
Cn-der-tXxed',*  (iin-der-taxt')  a.  Taxed  at  a  lower  rata 

Arbathnot. 

Cn-d?r-t£n'4.n-CY)*«.  A  tenure  under  alessee.S/acfti. tone 

On-d^r-tEn'ant,  n.  A  secondary  tenant ;  one  who  holdf 
from  him  who  holds  from  the  owner. 

tt?N'D:q:R-TiME,  w.  After  dinner;  In  the  evening.  Spenser 

un'd^r-t5ne,*  71.  A  tone  lower  than  usual.  Ed.  Reu. 

Cn-der-took',  (un-d§r-tak')  i.  from  Undertake.  See  Uit 
dertake. 

tJN'DER-TOW,*  71.  A  current  below,  different  from  that  at 
the  surface.  Brande. 

Un-der-trEa^'vr-er,*  (un-der-tr6zh'ur-er)  n.  A  subordi* 
nate  treasurer.  Ooldsmitlt.  [Gibber 

On-der-treat'ed,*  a.    Treated  with  too  little  respect 

tJN-DER-Tu'TpR,*  7i.  A  subordinate  tutor.  Boavier, 

tJN-DER-vXL-V-A'TipN,  n.  A  too  low  valuation.  fVotton, 

Cn-D^R-vXl'VE,  (un-der-viil'yy)  v.  a,  [i.  undervalued} 
pp.  UNDERVALUING,  UNDERVALUED.]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to 
esteem  ligbtly  ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth  ;  to  depress  ;  to 
make  low  in  estimation  ;  to  despise  ;  to  underrate. 

Cn-der-vXl've,  n.  Too  low  a  rate  or  price.  Temple, 

t5N-D]ER-vXL'v-]ER,  71.  One  who  undervalues.  Walton. 

0n-der-vXl'V-^n&,*  p.  a.  Valuing  too  low.  Milton. 

t?N-D:^R  Way,*  (JVauU)  A  phrase  applied  to  a  ship  when 
loosened  from  her  moorings,  and  having  begun  to  make 
progress;  under  sail.  Mar.  Diet,  —  It  is  oRen  errone- 
ously written  under  weigh. 

15n-D¥R-w£nt',  i.  from  Undergo.    See  Undergo. 

On'd?r-wood^  (iin'd^r-wQd).  71.  Shrubs,  bushes,  or  small 
trees,  that  grow  under  large  trees ;  undergrowth. 

Cn'd^r-work,  (iin'der-wurk)  n.  Subordinate  work. 

Cn-DER-WORK',  (un-der-wiirk')  v.  a.  [i.  underworked  or 

UNDERWROUGHT  ;  pp.    UNDERWORKING,  UNDERWORKED  W 

underwrought.]  To  labor  for  less  tlian others  receive:  — 
to  labor  or  polish  too  little  :  —  to  labor  against  clandestinely 

Cn-djjir-woRk'er,*  (un-d§r-wiirk'9r)  n.  One  who  under- 
works. tVaterland. 

t5N-B?R-woRK'MAN,  (iSn-d^r-wUrk'm»n)  ti.  An  inferiof 
or  subordinate  laborer. 

■On'der-world,*  (un'der-wiirld)  n.  An  inferior  world  i 

—  the  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind.  Atterbury. 
Gn-d^r-write',  (lin-der-rit')  v.  a.  [i,  underwrote;  pp* 

underwriting,  underwritten.]  To  write  under  soire- 

thing  else :  — to  subscribe  with  a  purpose  to  insure  from 

loss  at  sea ;_  to  insure. 
Cn-der-writ'er,    (ttn-d^r-nt'^r)    n.   One  who  under* 

writes;  an  insurer. 
t?N'D^R-WRlT-jNa,*  (Sn'd^r-rit-ing)  n.  The  act  or  practice 

of  insuring:  —  that  which  is  underwritten,  SiniUu 
Cn-di^r-wrou&ht',*  fun-d^r-rawt')  p.  from  Underworlt. 
t?N-Di;-sCRiBED',  (fin-de-skribd'j  a.  Not  described.  Hooker 
t^N-DE-scRlEB',  (un-d^'skrid')  a.  Not  descried;  not  seen 

unseen. 
tJN-DE-§ERVED',  (-zervd')  a.  Not  deserved  ;  unmerited. 
t?N-D^-^ERV'ED-LY,  ad.  Without  desert  or  merit. 
On-de-9ERv'jed-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  being  worthy,  JVewUm 
On-d:^-§brv'er,  7l  One  of  no  merit.  Shak. 
Xlft-iy^-^lERy'lNGy  a.  Not  deserving ;  not  having  merit 
tJN-D]E-SERV'fNG-Ly,  od.  Without  merit  or  desert. 
Cw-DiSs'jG-NAT-ED,*  a.  Not  designated.  Warton. 
t5N-D¥-sioNED',"(iin-d9-sInd')  a.  Not  designed. 
tiN-D¥-siGN'ED-LV,  dd.  Without  being  designed. 
tTN-D:^-siGN'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Want  of  a  set  purpose  or  design 
t?N-DE-si&N'|NG>  (un-d?-8in'ing)  o.   Not  designing ;  ha? 

ing  no  design  or  set  purpose ;  sincere. 
t)N-D?-§iR'^-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  desired  ;  not  plea?  ng, 
t?N-D?-§lRED^  (fin-d§-zird')  a.  Not  desired  or  wi;  led. 
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Cji  05-5W1N0,  a.  Not  desiring;  neglifrent. 

Oil  D¥-§ir'ovs,*  (un-d^-zir'^s)  a.  Not  desirous ;  not 
vishing.  Knox. 

Cn  be-spAir'jng,  fl.  Not  giving  way  to  despair.  Dyer. 

Cw-rjE-spATCHED',*  (un-de-spicht')  o.  Not  despatched. 
E»/ield.     See  Unoispa.tcheo,  and  Despatch. 

Cn-ue-spoiled',*  Cun-de-spbildO  a.  Not  despoiled    Scott. 

Cn-]j£s'tjned.*  (un-d6a'tind)  a.  Not  destined.  PoUok, 

fpN-D?-STROl?'^-BLE,  a.  Indestructible.  Boyle. 

UN-D?-aTROfED',  (un-d^-strBTd')  a.  Not  destroyed. 

tTH  D?  tAcued',*  (un-d?-tacht')  a.  Not  detached,  ^sfu 

Cn-di=;-tailed',*  (an-de-tild'J  a.  Not  detailed.  Qu.  iJeo. 

tJN-DE-T£CT'ED,*  a.  Not  detected.   fVilUains. 

ttJN-DE-XER'wjN-A-BLE,  a.  InddttjrminubJe.  JVuttotu 

tCN-DE-TfeR'ivii-NATE,a.  Indetemiinate.  South. 

tt5N-D?-TER'M|-NATE-N£ss,  71.  [ndftterminateness.  Jlfore. 

tjDN-Di-TER-ia{-NA'TipN,  n.  Indetermiiiatlon.  iftiZe. 

cn-de-ter'mined,  (un-de-ter'mjnd)  a.  Not  determined  j 
unsettli;d  ;  undecided  :  —  not  limited  ;  not  detined. 

Cn-de-teured',*  (fin-d^-terd')  fl*  Not  deterred.  Small. 

Cn-de-test'}ng,  o.  Not  detesting.  Tkomaon. 

Cn-ij:^-v£l'pped,*  (-de-vSi'ppt)  a.  Not  developed.  P.  Cyc. 

Cn-de'vj-at-ing,  a.  Not  deviating  ;  constant}  regular. 

Cn-de'vj-oOs,*  o.  Not  devious.  Oood. 

ClN-D^-vi^ED',*  (lin-de-vizd')  a.  Not  devised.  Blaclcstone. 

Cn-DE-vot'ED,  a.  Not  devoted.  Ciarendm. 

Cn-ue-voCred',*  (un-d^-vourd')  a.  Not  devoured.  Ash. 

Cw-DE-votT',  fl.  Not  devout;  indevout.  Young. 

Cn-de-voOt'lv,*  ad.  Without  devotion.  Jisk. 

On-d£x'tij:r-oDs,*  a.  Not  dexterous.  Smith. 

tJN-iti' A-D^yiT^ity*  (un-di^9-dgmd)  a.  Having  no  diadem. 
Mitlmaju 

t5N-Di-APH'Ji-NoOs,  (un-d^^fii-nus)  a.  Not  diaphanous. 

©N-DfD',  t.  from  Undo.  See  Undo. 

CN-DjF-FU§ED',*(un7dif-fazd')  a.  Not  diffused.  Muh. 

BN-l)(9'?-NO0s,*a.  Generated  by  water.  Smart. 

tpN-Dj-o£ST',*  fl.  Contracted  from  Undigested,  Shak. 

CN-d^-^ESt'ed,  a.  Not  digested  ;  not  subdued  by  the  stom- 
ach ;  —  not  reduced  to  order ;  indigested. 

ft5N-DiGHT',  (un-dit')  V.  a.  \i.  undioht;  pp.  undiohtiwg, 
uNDiGHT.]  To  put  off ;  to  undress.  Spenser. 

ttN-Dlo'Nj-FiED,*  (iin-dig'ni-f  id)  a.  Not  dignified ;  want- 
ing dignity.  Knox, 

On-di-lat'^d,*  a.  Not  dilated.  Ash. 

ON-DiL'i-)^£NT,*  a.  Not  diligent.  Leighton, 

Cn-dj-lut'ed,*  a.  Not  diluted.  Cowper. 

Cn-dj-min'jsh-vbI'E,  o.  That  may  not  be  diminished. 
More. 

Cn-dj-mIn'ished,  (an-dj-min'isbt)  a.  Not  diminished. 

CN-Dl-MtH'jSH-iNG,*  a.  Not  diminishing.  Smart. 

Cn-dImmeu',*  (un-dlmd')  a.  Not  dimmed.  Turner. 

CN-DiNE',*7i.  [unda,  L. ;  (»uitn,  and  ondlne^'Fi.']  A  spirit, 
according  to  the  Cabalists,  that  inhabits  the  waters.  Brande. 

t5N-DlNT'ED,  a.  Not  dinted  ;  not  dented. 

Cn-d/p-lq-mXt'ic,*  a.  Not  diplomatic.  Smart, 

Cn-dIpped',  (un-diptO  a.  Not  dipped;  not  plunged.  Dry- 
den. 

Cn-DI-rEct'ed,  a.  Not  directed.  Spenser. 

CfN-Di^-BiND'ED,*  fl.  Nol  disbanded.  Milton. 

tfN-D}|-CERNEb',  (iin-diz-zernd')  a.  Not  discerned, 

CTN-Sj^-C^RN'ed-lv,  (iin-d)Z-zern'ed-le)  ad.  So  as  to  be 
undiscovered.  Boyle. 

tfN-Di^-CERN'i-BLE,  (un-djz-ztirn'e-bl)  a.  Not  discernible; 
that  cannot  be  discerned. 

Cn-dj§-cern'|-ble-n£ss,  (un-diz-zSrn'e-bl-nes)  #».  State 
or  quality  of  being  undiscernible.  Ellis. 

Cn-dj§-cern'i-bly,  (iin-diz-zprn'e-ble)  ad.  Invisibly. 

ClN-D}^-ciSRN'iNG',  (iin-diz-zern'jng)  a.  Not  discerning, 

Cn-d|s-chXr<^£d','*'  (un-d)s-ch'arjd')  a.  Not  discharged. 
B.  Jonson. 

Cn-djs-ci'pled,*  (un-djs-sl'pld)  ».  Not  having  become  a 
disciple.  Biis?i. 

Cn-dIs'cj-PLIN-A-BLE,*  fl.  Not  disciplinable.  Anderson. 

On-dTs'ci-pline'd,  (un-dis'sj-plind)  a.  Not  disciplined; 
untaught;  uninstructed. 

f*5?f-Djs-CL69E',  V.  fl.  Not  to  disclose.  Daniel. 

UN-DIS-closed',*  (iin-dis-klozd')  a.  Not  disclosed.  Scatt. 

Cn~dI3-c6Ij'PRED,*  (-dis-kiil'lurd)  a.  Not  discolored.  Ure. 

Cn-dIs-cpn-cert'Ed,*  fl.  Not  disconcerted.  Scotl. 

CTn  Bjs-CORD^ANT,*  a.  Not  discordant.   fVordswortli. 

tON-lJ|S-cORD'}NG,fl,  Not  disagreeing;  not  jarring.  Jl/iiton. 
jN-Dis-cotJR'^i?^ED,*  (un-djs-kur'gijd)  a.  Not  discouraged 

Cook 
C?i-d|s-c6v'er-^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  discovered. 
Cn-dis-c6v'^red,  (un-dia-kuv'?rd)a.  Not  discovered ;  not 

seen  ;  not  descried  ;  not  found  out. 
"tN-Djs-CRfiD'iT-i^D,*  fl.  Not  discredited.  Warburton. 
t^N-Dis-cREET',  o.  Indiscreet  Ecdus.  xxvii. 
ttTN-Djs-CREET'LY,  orf.  Indiscreetly.  Burton, 
UN-Dis-CRiitt'l-NAT  :?D,*  fl.  Not  discriminated.  Ash. 
Cn-d1s-crTm'J-nat-JNG,*  a.  Not  discriminating.  Cowper. 
Dn-d;s-cDssed',*  (un-dis-kustO  a.  Not  discussed.  Bp.  Hall. 
l!fN-DJ^G6R(?ED',*  (fin-djz-giirjd')  a.  Not  disgorged,  AsK 
Dn-dj$-g-rac£d',*  (un-d)Z-grast')  a.  Not  disgraced.  J9^on. 
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tJN-Dj^&uii^'*  BLE,*  (an-^iz-glz'^bl)  a.  That  cannft  U 

disguised.  Q«   Reo. 
Cn-di^-gui^ed',  (Qn-diz-^tzd')  a.  Not  disguised ;  opea 

artless  ;  plain  ;  exposed  to  view. 
t5N-Di9-GUi5'jWG,*  (-giz'jng)  fl.  Not  disguising.  West,  Bttt 
^n-dis-heXrt'ened,*  (itn-dis-biirt'tnd)  a.  Not  disheart 

ened.  Dr,  Allen, 
Cn-di§-h6n'pbed,  (un-diz-5n'urd)  a.  Not  dishonored. 
"*"  """'        """"  "       -'^  -  »'  ■   -         -    •    jficming. 


CN-r>jg-MlssED\*  (un-diz-mlst')  a.  Not  dismissed.  Cotoper 

t1?N-DTiS-p-BLl(?'|NG,  fl.  Inoffensive.  Broome. 

On-di^or'D]j:bed,*  (-Sr'derd)  a.  Not  disordered.  Clarke 

tjN-Di3-pXR>gtEi>,*  (-dis-i^r'9jd)  a.  Not  disparaged.  Ash, 

Cn-dis-pXtched',*  (-dis-pachf)  a.  Not  dispatched.  Strypa 

tJN-Dis-p£LLED',*  (un-dis-p6ld0  a.  Not  dispelled.  Ash. 

CN<Dis-p£MSED^(un  dis-pdnst')a.Not  dispensed,  Tooker* 

tSN-DJs-pfiNs'iNe,*  a.  Not  dispensing.  Smart, 

Dn-dis-pers£d',  (-djs-perstOa.  Not  dispersed  or  scattered 

tJN-DJs-PLAYED',*  (un-djS'pladO  a.  Not  displayed.  Smart. 

1?m-dJs-f6^e',*  v.  fl.  To  disincline ;  to  alienate ;  to  indis* 
pose.  Pottei'. 

'ON-D!S-posED',(un-djs-pozdOa*  Not  disposed  ;  indisposed 

ISn-dis-proved',*  (iin-di3-pr8vd')  a.  Not  disproved.  Ash, 

ttN-nis'PV-T^-BLE,  o.  Indisputable.  WhiUoCi. 

trw-Dis-PUT'^D,  a.  Not  disputed  ;  incontrovertiblP 

©N-Dis-PUT'^D-LV,*  ad.  Without  dispute.  Hume 

t^N-Djs-Qui'ET-tD,*  fl.  Not  disquieted.  May. 

tiN-Djs-sficT'ED,*  a.  Not  dissected.  Ash. 

t?N-D(s-s£M'BLED,  (un-djs-s€m'b1d}  a.  Not  dissembled  j 
openly  declared  ;  honest ;  not  feigned. 

tJN-D|S-s£M^BL!NG,  a.  Not  dissembling  ;  never  false. 

tJN-DJs-s£M'j-NAT-?D,*a.  Not  disseminated.  Ash. 

tJN-Dls-sfev'JERED,*  (-djs-sfiv'erd)  fl.  Not  dissevered.  Ash 

tJN-Dis'sj-PAT-ED,  fl.  Not  dissipated  ;  not  dispersed. 

■0n-i>i§-96i,v'a-ble,  fl.  That  cannot  be  dissolved ;  that 
cannot  be  melted  ;  that  may  not  be  loosed  or  broken. 

Cn-di^-^Olved',  (iin-d  jz-z51vd ')  a.  Not  dissolved  or  melted. 

tJN-Di9-^6LV'|NG,  a.    Not  dissolving  ;  not  melting. 

'ON-uis-T^m'PERED,  (un-djs-tSm'perd)  a.  Not  distempered  j 
free  from  disease. 

"&N-uis-T£ND'ED,*a.  Not  distended.  Lee. 

t^N-Dis-TlLLED',*  (ian-djs-tild')  a.  Not  distilled.  Ure. 

t5N-Dis-TlN'&uiSH-^-BLE,  (iin-dis-t!ng'gwish-9-bl)  a.  Tnal 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  distinctly  known. 

tJN-Dis-TlN'GUisH-jji-BLY,  run-djs-ting'gwish-^-ble)  ad 
Without  being  distinguished  or  distinctly  known. 

Cn-djs-tKn'guished,  (un-dis-ting'gw)sht]  a.  Not  distin- 
guished ;  not  distinctly  discerned  or  known  ;  indiscrim- 
inate. 

On-dis-tIn'guish-Kng,  (un-djs-tlng'gwjsh-Ing)  a.  Not  dis- 
tinguishing; making  no  difference.  Addison, 

On-DIS-tort'ed,  fl.  Not  distorted  ;  not  perverted. 

'Dn-i>!s~trXct''ed,  fl.  Not  distracted  ;  not  disturbed  ;  nol 
perplexed. 

t5N-Dls-TRXcT'ED-iiy,  ad.  Without  distraction.  Boyle, 

t)N-Dis-TRicT'ED-Nis3,  Ti,  Freedom  from  distraction. 

tJN-rils-TRfB'VT'-ED,*o.  Not  distributed.  Ash. 

■On-dis-tUrbed',  (iSn-djs-tUrbd')  a.  Not  disturbed;  frei 
from  perturbation  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  placid. 

Cw-Dis-TiiRB'ED-Ly,  od.  Calmly  ;  peacefully.  Locke. 

tlN-DJs-TiJRB'ilD-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  undisturbed. 

©n-dJs-turb'j'ng,*  a.  Not  disturbing.  fVordsworth, 

tlN-DiTCHED',*  (un-dlchf)  fl.  Not  ditched.  Ash. 

t5N-Dj-v£R'si-FiED,*  (-vSr'si-fid)  o.  Not  diversified.  Mart, 

t?w-Df-VERT'ED,  fl.  Not  diverted  ;  not  amused. 

t?N-D;-vEST '¥D,*  fl.  Not  divested.  Ash. 

ttlN-Di-vjD'A-BLE,  fl.  Indivisible.  Shak. 

UN-D}-viD'ED,  a.  Not  divided  ;  unbroken;  whole. 

ttN-DJ-viD'ED-Ly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  parted.  Feltham, 

Cn-di-vin'a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  divined.  Scott. 

"On-di-vorced',  (un-di-vorat')a.  Not  divorced  ;  not  parted 

t5N-D^-vDLl5^ED',  (un-dj-vuljd')  a.  Not  divulged  ;  secret 

tJN-DO',    ».    O.    [i.    UNDID  ;  pp,  UNDOING,   UNDONE.]     To  re- 

verse  an  act,  and  so  to  place  in  the  previous  state ;  to  re> 
verse;  to  recall;  to  annul: — to  loose;  to  disengage :~ 
to  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  destruction. 

tTN-DO'ER,  n.  One  who  undoes  or  ruins.  Heywood. 

"On-do'ing,  fl.  Reversing:  —  ruining;  destructive.  South. 

Cn-do'jng,  n.  A  reversing:  — ruin;  destruction.  Hooker 

Ow-Dp-Mfis'Tlc,*  a.  Not  domestic.  More. 

Cn-d6ne',  (fin-dun')  p.  from  Undo.  See  Undo.  —  a.  Nol 
done ;  not  finished  :  —  ruined  ;  brought  to  destruction. 

t5N-D66MED',*  (un-d8md')  a.  Not  doomed.  Ash 

ttN-DODB'LE,*(an-dub'bl)  v.  a.  To  unfold  ;  to  make  singia 
Ash. 

ftfN-DoOBT'VBliE,*  (fin-do(it'(t-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  doubted 
Bp  Hall. 

ttN-DbOsT'ED,  (un-dBflt'^d)  a.  Not  doubted;  indubitable 

Un-doObt'ed-LV,  (un-dciiit^^d-J?)  ad.  Indubitably;  with- 
out doubt. 

Cn-doObt'fOi.,  (-dafit'fai)  a.  Not  doubtful ;  certain.  Shak 

Cn-doObt'jng,  (an-daat'ing)  a.  Not  doubting;  certain. 
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OlI-Db*'?K]3D,»  (-?rd)  a.  Not  having  a  dower.  Oodwin. 

ON  dkAih'vble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  drained.  ScoU. 

Cn-drained',*  (un-drand')  a.  Not  drained.  Price. 

Cm-dr^-mXt'jc  *  a.  Not  dramatic.  Smart. 

CN-DRAWN',  a.  Not  drawn ;  not  portrayed. 

Pn-drSad'ed,  a.  Not  dreaded  or  feared. 

Cs-DKfiAD'fNO,*  a.  Not  dreading.  Mnsmm. 

UK-DREAMED',  (iin-dremd')  a.  Not  dreamed  or  thought  on. 

On-drISamt',*  u.  Not  dreamt  i  undreamed.  Hemans. 

On-dr£kched',*  (iin-drSnclit')  a.  Not  drenched.  Jlfaj. 

CTW-dr£ss'j  r.  a.  [i.  nNDRE33ED ;  pp.  undressing,  un- 
dressed.] To  divest,  an  of  clothes,  ornaments,  or  cov- 
ering; to  sti  p,  to  take  off  the  dressing. 

tJN'DRfiss,  [iin'dres,  tf.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  t  Bn-dres',  Ja.]  n. 
A  loose,  negligent,  or  ordinary  dress. 

On-drDssed',  (un-drSst')  a.  Not  dressed;  not  prepared. 

Cn-drIed',  (Bn-drid')  a.  Not  dried.  Drydeii. 

'JN-DRtLLED',*  (iin-drlld')  a.  Not  drilled.  JlsJi. 

Ch-dr1wk'a-ble,*  a.  Not  drinliable.  F.  Butler. 

UN-DRtv'EN,  (iin-driv'vn)  a.  Not  driven  or  impelled. 

tfy-DROop'jNG,  a.  Not  drooping;  not  despairing. 

tjN-DR6s'SY,  a.  Not  drossy  ;  free  from  recrement. 

OlI-DRb*NED',{un-dround')a.  Not  drowned.  S/iafc 

Cn-dBbbed',*  (un-dubd')  a.  Not  dubbed.  Dmme. 

tOw  DOB(-t*-BLE,  a.  Indubitable.  Locke. 
>K  DUE',  a.  [initu.  Ft.]  Not  due  ;  not  proper  ;  improper ; 
not  right ;  not  legal. 

On'dv-LXnt,*  a.  Undulatory.  Mawndsr.  [R.] 

1^n'dv-la-RVi  <i.  [uaduloj  L.]  Playing  like  waves  ;  undu- 
latory. Browne. 

On'ov-Late,  v.  a.  [undtUoj  L,]  [i.  undulated;  pp.  undu- 
lating, UND17LATED.]  To  cause  to  play,  as  waves  ;  to 
wave ;  to  form,  as  waves ;  to  drive  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

Cn'dv-late,  w.  n.  To  play  or  move,  as  waves ;  to  vi- 
brate in  curls,  as  hair. 

Cn'du-late,*  a.  Waved  ;  undulated.  Louden. 

Cn'du-lat-ed,  a.  Havingthe  appearance  of  waves.  Evelyn. 

Cn'dv-lat-ing,*  p.  a.  Waving;  vibratory  ;  undulatory. 

t5N-DV-IiA'TlpN,  n.  Waving  motion  ;  appearance  of  waves ; 
a  vibratory  motion  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Ck-dv-l A'TIpN-TsT,*  n.  ( Optics)  An  advocate  for  a  theory 
founded  on  undulations  of  light.  PkiL  Mtiv, 

Ck'dv-LA-TQ-rv,  [un'du-lj-tiir-e,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  ;  un'ju-lsi- 
tur-e,  fV. ;  iin'du-la-t9-re,  Sm. ,-  un-dti-la'tp-re,  K.]  a.  Mov- 
ing in  the  manner  of  waves  ;  viltratory;  undulating. 

JCn-dDll',  v.  a.  To  remove  dulness  from.  tVliitXock. 

un-d€'1j¥,  od.  Not  duly ;  not  properly  ;  not  according  to 
duty. 

t^N-Du'RA-BLE,  a(^  Not  lasting.  Archdeacon  ArRvja-ij.  [R.] 

Cn-dOsT',  V,  a.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  dust.   W  Mountaffue, 

ttw-Du'TE-oOs,  a.  Not  duteous  ;  undutiful ;  irreverent. 

Cn-du'ti-fOe,  a.  Not  dutiful ;  not  obedient ;  not  reverent. 

Cn-dO'ti-fOl-lv,  ai.  In  an  undutiful  manner. 

0»-du'ti-fOl-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  dutifulness  ;  disobedi- 
ence. 

Cn-dv'INGt,  a.  Not  dying  ;  not  perishing.  [merit. 

Cn-earned',  (un-Smd'J  a.  Not  earned  ;  not  obtained  by 

t5N-i!ARTH',*  V.  a.  To  take  out  of  the  earth.  jSsA. 

On-Earthed',  (un-erthf)  a.  Driven  out  of  the  earth. 

tjN-EARTH'Ly,  (un-Brth'le)  a.  Not  terrestrial ;  not  earthly. 

On-£A$ed',*  (-Szd')  a.  Not  eased  ;  not  freed  from  pain.  Aah. 

t5N-£A§'I-IiY,  ad.  In  an  uneasy  manner. 

ON-EA$'i-N£ss;  n.  Trouble  ;  state  of  disquiet. 

trw-EA^'y,  (-iin-5'ze)  a.  Not  easy;  wanting  ease  ;  painful; 
disturbed  ;  dissatisfied  ;  not  at  ease  ;  cunstrained  ;  stiif ; 
peevish ;  diflicult. 

Cn-eat'^-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  eaten.  Forby. 

Cn-eat'en,  (un-S'tn)  a.  Not  devoured.  Clarendon. 

tCN-EATH',  (un-SthO  ad.  Not  easily.  Skak.  Under.  Spenser. 
Scarcely  ;  hardly.    See  Uneth. 

Cn-Ebb'ing,*  a.  Not  ebbing.  Good. 

CN-£jeH'Q-iNS,*  a.  Not  echoing.  Moore. 

Cw-E-CLlPSED',*  (un-e-klipsf)  a.  Not  eclipsed.  Camden. 

Cn-Eo-p-n6m'!-oai.,*  a.  Not  economical.  Qu.  Rev. 

Cn-£d&e'^*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  edge  ;  to  blunt.  Fori. 

6n-Ed'i-eied,*  (un-ed'f-fid)  a.  Not  edilied.  Mdton. 

Cn-Ed'J-fy-ing,  a.  Not  edifying;  not  improving. 

t<>N-£D'V-0*TE,  a.  Uneducated.  Frag.  Sol.  4"  Per. 

UN-£d'v-cat-^d,  a.  Not  educated  ;  uninstructed. 

Cn-5F-FACED',*  (iin-ff-fast')  a.  Not  effaced.  Byron, 

Cn-jef-fISot'ed,*  a.  Not  effected.  C.  B.  Brawn. 

ItjN-5F-FfiCT'v-Ai-,  a.  Ineffectual.  Skak. 
iN-^-LXB'p-B^TE,*  a.  Inelaborate.  Maunder. 
t5N-?-I,iB'p-RAT-¥D,*  a.  Not  elaborated.  ITordsaorlh. 
Un-e-lAs'tic,*  a.  Not  elastic.  P.  Cyc. 
On-e-l£ct'ed,  a.  Not  elected  ;  not  chosen. 
CH-E-l,Eo'T;VE,*a.  Not  elective.  Hale. 
t5N'£lj'E-VAT-ED,*  a.  Not  elevated.  Ash. 
M?N-fiIi''I-(j^I-BLE,  a.  Ineligible.  Rogers. 
bN-E-I.i;''CI-DAT-ED,*  a.  Not  elucidated.  Ask. 
ON-E-LiJD''?D,*  a.  Not  eluded.  Ask. 
Cn-e-ma'c;-at-ed,*  (-mi'she-at-ed)  a.  Not  emaciated.  AsJi. 
On-?-mAn'ci-pat-¥D,*  a.  Not  emancipated.  Ee.  Rev. 
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tTN-]?-HXs'cv-LAT-.9D,*  a.  Not  em.-isculated.  Ask. 
Ox-¥M-bAlmed',*  (un-em-bimd')  a.  Not  embalmed    J}$k 

t}N-^yi-BAB.'R^SAE:D,*  {-T-j-at)  a.  Not  embarrassed.  Cooper 
Xj»-^M-BJtL.'L}SHEDj*  (-bel'ljslit)  a.  Nut  embellished. Knox 
tTN-^M-BlT'TJjiRED,*  (-em-blt't§rd)  a.  Not  embittered,  jlsh 
tJN-jpM-B6D'jED,*  (an-?m-bfld'(U)  a.  Not  embodied.  Byron 
trN-EM-B6vV'jj:RED,*  (-?rd)  a.  Not  embowered.  WordswortJi 
tlN-^M-BRACED',*  (un-^m-brist')  a.  Not  embraced.  Ash. 
^n-?m-br6I'di:reu,*  (-d9rd)a.  Not  embroidered.  Ask 
tJN-:c:M-PnXT'4c,*  a.  Not  emphatic.  Crombie. 
"Dn-em-PhXt'i-c^l,*  a.  Not  emphatical.  Brovm. 
trN-]pM-PL0l?ED',  (-em-plbidO  a.  Not  employed  ;  not  busy 
■Cn-^m-po^-'^red,*  (-paa-prd)  a.  Not  empowerp.d.  Ash. 
t'OH-iiMP'Ti-.^-BIiE,  (-em't?-^-bl)  a.  luexliaudtibld.  Hooker 
UN-£mp'tied,*  (an-Sm'tjd)  a.  Not  emptied.  Byrmi. 
Oi\-]fN-A'BLED,*(an-en-a'bld)  fl.  Not  enabled.  Sotitkey. 
"On-en-Xm'qred,*  (un-en^in'9rd)  a.  Not  enamored.  Ash. 
ON-¥N-ciliNT'Eij,  a.  Not  enchanted. 
15n-^N-c6m'p.>.ssed,*  (-pgist)  a.  Not  encompassed.  Ash. 
"On-^n-coOn't^red,*  (Qn-§n-kbiin't§rd)  a.  Not  encouiv 

tered.  Scott. 
15N-.?N-cOM'BERED,*(-kum'berd)a.  Not  encumbered.  .3sA 
tJN-?N-DAN'(?EREO,*  o.  Not  endangered.  SVordsworth. 
Cn-jem-beare'd',  (Qn-eii-derd')  a.  Not  endeared.  Milton 
tJN-£ND'J?D,  a.  Not  ended  ;  unfinished.  Scott. 
■On-£nd';ng,*  a.  Not  ending  ;  having  no  end.  FeWtam, 
trN-EN-DbRSED',*(iIn-endbrst')  a.  Not  endorsed.  Ash. 
On-en-jjo'^ed',  (uh-?i>doud')  a.  Not  endowed  or  invested. 
ISn-^N-DOr'A-ble,*  a.  Not  endurable.  Dr.  Arnold. 
trM-?N-DOR'.^-BLy,*arf.  Intolerably  ;  insufferably.  Qu.  iZe» 
t5N-£N-DUR'jNG,*  o.  Not  enduring.  Smart. 
15n-EN-fee'bled,*  (-fS'bkl)  a.  Not  enfeeliled.  IVorih-worVk. 
tJN-:?N-FORCED',*  (un-en-torst')  a.  Not  enforced.  Ash. 
t5w-EN-GrA(|iED',(Q[i-en-gajd')a.  Not  engaged  ;  disengaged 
tfN-J?N-GA^'|NG,*  a.  Not  engaging.  Montlu  Rev. 
ON-EN'GLiSH,*(iin-ing'glish)  a.  Not  English.  West.  Re-v 
Cn-^n-grossed',*  (un-en-erost')  a.  Nut  engrossed   Ash. 
Cn-en-jo5ei>',  (un-en-jbid')  a.  Not  enjoyed  or  possessed 
■On-en-jo  J'JNG,  a.  Not  enjoying  ;  having  no  fruition. 
"On-en-lXr^-ed',  (-en-Urjd')  a.  Not  enlarged  ;  cuntractetL 
tJN-EN-ljiGHT'ENEi),  (un-en-li'tnd)  a.  Not  enlightened. 
ON-]pN-Li' VEWEU,*  (-en-Ii'vnd)  a.  Not  enlivened.  Atterbur^ 
tiN-ilN-RlcHED'.*  (un-en-richt')  a.  Not  made  rich.  Piozii 
Dn-en-ROLLED',*  (un-^n-rold')  a.  Not  enrolled.  Ash 
On-en-slaved',  (un-en-slavd')  a.  Not  enslaved  ;  free 
ftJN-EN-TXN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  disentangle.  Douhg. 
tJN-EN'TERED,*  (5n-en'terd)  a.  Not  entered.  Milton 
tlN-£N'TER-PRi§-iNG,*  d.  Not  enterprising.  Burke. 
"On-En-ter-tain'jng,  a.  Nv-t  entertaining;  uninteresting 
ttN-£N-TER-TAiN'iNG-N£ss,  7i.  Want  of  entertainmtmt. 
tjN-EH-THRALisED',  (un-en-thrlwldO  a.  Unenslaved. 
tJN-EN-TOMEED^  (un-en-tombd')  a.  Unburied  ;  unrnterrtd 
tJN-iN-TO-Mp-LOf^'f-CAL,*  a.  Not  entomological.  Kirby, 
'ON-EN'Vi-A-BLE,*  a.  Not  enviable.  Byron. 
"Dw-fiN'viED,  (iin-en'vid)  a.  Not  envied. 
trN-£N'vi-oDs,*  a.  Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy.  Cowley, 
tTN-fiN'vy-lNG,*  a.  Not  envying.   fVilson. 
^m-£p'i-l6gued,*  (un-ep'e-l6gd)  a.  Not  accompanied  tj 

an  epilogue.  Qoldsiaith. 
■On-e-pis'cq-pal,*  a.  Not  episcopal.  Ed.  R  v. 
"On-e'qua-bIjE',  (tin-e'kw^-bl)  a.  Nut   equably  i  differeni 

from  itself;  uneven  j  diverse.    See  EquABLE. 
"On-e'qual,  (un-e'kwjil)  a.  [iiuEqualis^  L.J  Notequal ;  inferi^ 

or ;  uneven  \  dispropurcioned  ;  not  uniform  ;  partial ;  unjust 
tJN-E'QUAL-.^-BLE,  fl.  That  cannot  be  equalled.  BoyU. 
'Dn-e'qo^.l.led,  (an-e'kw?Id)a.  Not  equalled  j  unrivalled. 
"On-e'qual-lV)  o.d.  In  an  unequal  manner  or  degree. 
CiV-E'QUAr.-HESs,  Ti.  Int-qualitv  ;  state  of  being  unequal 
ttrN-£Q'U(-TA-Bl.E,  (iin-ek'we-tci-bl)  a.  Inequitable.  Tacker 
tt5N-£Q'ui-TA-BLy,*    (un-6k'we-t?-bl§)    ad.    Inequitably 

Abp.  Sedcer. 
■ON-E-QUlv'o-cfliL,  (iin-e-kwiv'9-'t?l)  a.  Not  equivocal. 
On-.^-quIv'p-cal-L¥,*  arf.  In  an  unequivocal  manner.  P* 

ley. 
On-e-quIv'q-cal-nEss,*  n.  Want  of  equivocalneaa.  Qod* 

win. 
1?n-:^:-rXd'i-ca-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  eradicated.  Byron, 
"On-^-BASED',*  (un-e-rasf)  a.  Not  erased.  Ash. 
fON-ERR'A-BI*E,  a.  Infallible.  Skeldoa. 
ttlN-£BB'A-ELE-N£ss,  n.  Infallibility.  Decay  of  Ch.  Piety, 
tJN-^RR'jNG,  a.  [incrranst  L.]  Not  erring;  free  from  error 
On-err'jng-ly,  ad.  Without  error  or  mistake. 
1?N-Ea-CHEW'A-BLE,  (un-es-chfi'^-bl)  a.  Inevitable.  Carew 
tJN-ES-cDTCH'EpNED,*   (un-es-kQch'Lind)  a.   Having  n« 

escutcheon.   Wordsworth. 
tTN-^-sPiED',  (un-?-spId')  a.  Not  seen;  undescried. 
tlM-ES-SAYED',  (iin-eB-sad')  a.  Not  essayed;  unattempted, 
^n-es-s£n'tial,  (u'n-es-sen'sh^l)  a.  Not  essential  ;  not  of 

high  importance  ;  not  necessary  :  —  void  of  real  being. 
1?w-¥S-s£N'TiAii,*B.  A  part  or  something  that  is  not  es. 

sentlal.  Smart  [ton 

tCN-ES-TXB'LjsH,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  establishment.  Mil 
Cn-es-tXb'ljshed,  (iin-eB-t^b'l}sht)  a.  Not  established. 
On-Es'tj-mat-ed,*  a.  Not  estimated.  Ash. 
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f0N-£TH',*  ad.  Scarcely  J  hardly.  Sir  T.Elyo'.  —  WTitien 
al^o  uneath  and  unnetk. 

Cn-eO-jCHA-rIst'i-c^L,*  a.  Not  eucharistical.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cn-^-vad'4-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  evaded.  Coleridge. 

Cn-e-v^n-^El'i-c^l,*  a.  Not  evangelical.  Milton. 

tN'^-VXN'^^l^-iZEjij*  (-izd)  a.  Not  evangelized.  .^sA, 

Cn-^-vXp'q-rat-ed,*  a.  Not  evaporated.  Coleridge, 

Cn-E'ven,  (iin-6'vn)  a.  Not  even  ;  not  level ;  unequal. 

Cn-e'ven-lv,*  (-e'vn-le)  ad.  In  an  uneven  manner.  SviarL 

Cn-e'ven-n£ss,  (un-e'vn-ngs)  n.  Quality  of  being  un- 
even }  inequality  of  surface  ;  roughness  j  irregularity. 

Cn-e-v£nt'fOi.,*  o.  Not  eventful.  Southey. 

M?N-£v'|-TVBLE,  a.  [inevUabiUsj  L.]  Inevitable.  Sidney. 

toN-:^3f-XcT',  a.  Not  exact;  inexact.  Todd. 

tJN-EiIf-AcT'ED,  a-  Not  exacted;  not  demanded. 

On-e^-X^'^er-at-ed,*  a.  Not  exaggerated.  Smith. 

tlN-E^-ALT'jpD,*  a.  Not  exalted.  Young. 

CN-E^-Xnt'j-NA-BLBja.  That  may  not  be  examined.  Milton. 

Cn.je^-Xm'ined,  (un-^g-z&m'jnd)  a.  Not  examined. 

tJN  E¥-Xm'in-Ing,*  a.  Not  examining.  StnarL 

CN-E:f-AM'PLED,  (un-?g-zSim'pld)  a.  Not  known  by  any 
precedent  or  example ;  unprecedented. 

tJN-£x'cA-VAT-ED,*  a.  Not  excavated.  jSM. 

Cn-EX-c£lled',*  (un-ek-seld')  a.  Not  excelled.  Cotoper. 

Cn-?x-c£pt'ed,*  a.  Not  excepted.  .>flsA. 

Cn-ex-cEp'tiqn-a-ble,  a.  Not  liable  to  any  objection. 

Cs-ex-c£p'ti9n-^-ble-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  unexcep- 
tionable. Mare. 

CN-EX-c£p'Tiow-^-BLy,  ad.  So  aa  to  be  not  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

On-?x-cJ§ed',  (un-Qfc~sizd')  a.  Not  subject  to  excise. 

On-ex-cit'ed,*  a.  Not  excited  ;  tranquil.  Q^t.  Rev. 

tJN-EX-ciiUD'i^D,*  a.  Not  excluded.   fVordswortti. 

On-ex-clu'sive,*  a.  Not  exclusive.  Ed.  Rev.  [leigh. 

tt5N-?x-c69'j-T^-BLE,  0.  That  cannot  be  found  out.  Man 

Cw-£x-CQM-M_u'Ni-CAT-ED,*a.  Not  excommunicated.  jS^A. 

tJN-EX-cnL'PAT-ED,*  a.  Not  exculpated,  .dsh. 

fCw-EX-f  u§'VBliE,  a.  Inexcusable.  Hayward. 

iCN-EX-ru§'A-BLE-NEss,  71.  Inexcusableness.  Hammond. 
^N-EX-cO^ed',*  (fln-eks-kuzdO  a.  Not  excused.  Aak, 
0n-£x'5-cut-:^i>,  a.  Not  executed  ;  not  performed. 
CN-£3f'EM-FliA-Ry,*  o.  Not  exemplary.  Small. 
0N-E3f-£M:'PL}-FiED,  (-eg-zem'pl^-fid)  a.  Not  exemplified. 
Cjn-E¥-£mpt',  a.  Not  exempt ;  not  free. 
Cn-£x'er-ci$ed,  (un-eks'er-sizd)  a.  Not  exercised. 
Cw-Eif-iERT'ED,  a.  Not  exerted. 
Cn-ex-haled',*  (un-?ks-hald')  a.  Not  exhaled.  Ash. 
tJN-EX-HXusT'ED,  a,  [iitezhaustuSj  L.]  Not  exhausted;  not 
spent. 

tCN-EX-HlUST'i-BLE,*  a.  Inexhaustible.  Hale. 
W-EX-hIb' IT-ED,*  a.  Not  exhibited.  Ask. 
CPf-i^x-HlL'^-RAT-ED,*  o.  Not  exhilarated.  Aslu 
tirN-:^x-IST'ENT,  a.  Inexistent.  Browne. 
tTN-EX-iST'lNG,*  a.  Not  existing.  Dwight. 
tJN-fix'pR-clSED,*  (-6ks'9r-sjzd)  a.  Not  exorcised.  Smart. 
On-ex-pand'ei>)  «■  Not  expanded  ;  not  spread  out. 
ttlN-fix-PEc-TA'TlQN,  n.  Want  of  expectation.  Bp.  Hall. 
UN-EX-pficT'Ep,  a.  Not  expected;  unthought  of ;  sudden. 
tJN-E^-P^CT'^D-Ey,  a(2.  In  an  unexpected  manner;  sud- 
denly 
Cpr-?x-pfiCT'^D-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unexpected. 
tCN-EX-PE'Dj-jEiNT,  a.  Inexpedient.  Milton. 
tJN-EX-p£l.EED',*  (un-eks-peld')  a.  Not  expelled.  Ash, 
fJN-:iE:x-p£ND':^D,*  a.  Not  expended.  Ash. 
tJN-EX-p6N's(VE,  a.  Not  expensive  ;  not  costly.  Milton. 
tJN-Ex-PE'Ri-ENCED,  (un-eks-piS're-enst)  a.    Not  experi- 
enced ;  inexperienced.  MUton. 
tJN-EX-PfiR-j-MfiNT'AL,*  a.  Not  experimental.  Ed.  Rev. 
Cn-ex-pSS R'l-M E NT-ED  *  a.  Not  experimented.  Ask. 
Cn-ex-pert',  a.  [ine^^ertus,  L.]    Not   expert  j  inexpert. 

Prior. 
Pn-^x-pIr_ed',*  (un-?ks-pirdO  a.  Not  expired.  Hakluyt. 
CN-EX-PLAlN'-fl.-BLE,*  a.  Notexplainable.  Swift,. 
trN-5X-PLAlNED',*(iin-ekg-pland')  a.  Not  explained.  Swift. 
tlN-£x'PLI-CAT-?D,*  a.  Not  exphcated.  Locke. 
tJN-EX-PLig'iT,*  a.  Not  ej.plicit ;  vague ;  inexplicit.  Ask. 
tJN-EX-PLORED',(fin-§ks-pI6rd')  a.  Not  explored  ;  not  tried. 
CN-EX-PL6'sjVE,*a.  Not  explosive.  Congreve. 
t5N-EX-PORT'ED,*a.  Not  exported.  Ask. 
Cn-EX-posed'',  (un-?ks-pozd')  a.  Not  exposed.   JVatts. 
Cn-ex-pound'ed,*  a.  Not  expounded.  Bp.  Horsley. 
CN-:i^x-PREssED^*  (un-eks-prSsf)  a.  Not  expressed.  Byron. 

iCpT-EX-PR^Ss'^-BLE,  a.'  Inexpressible.  TWotson. 
iTN-^x-PRJSs'sjVE,  a.  Not  having  the  power  of  expressing ; 
unutterable  ;  ineffable  ;  inexpressive.  Shak. 
On-ex-pr£s'sjve-ly,*  ad.  Not  expressively  j  in  an  inex- 
pressive manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
CN-EX-PDNq»ED',*  (-punjd')  a.  Not  expunged.  Dr.  Allen. 
Cn-ex-t£nd':^d,  a.  Not  extended  ;  not  having  extent. 
Cn-^x-tSn'v-at-^d,*  a.  Not  extenuated.  Skak. 
Cn-:]?x-ter'MI-nat-ed,*  a.  Not  exterminated.  Ash. 
Cn-ex-t1nct\*  a.  Not  extinct.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
Cn-]e;x-tIn'guj.^h-a-ble,  (ian-oka-ting'gwish-^-bl}  a.  Not 
extinguishable ;  unquenchable 


tlN-:^x-TTN'6U|Sli-^-BL¥,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  queneUa 

Johnson. 
t5N-:^x-TiN'GUisHED,  (un-^ks-ttng'gwishti  a.  [ineztincnu 

L.]  Nut  extinguished  ;  not  quenched  ;  not  put  out. 
tJM-EX-TlR'PAT-ED,*  a.  Not  extirpated.  Bp.  Hwsley. 
tTN-EX-TORT'ED,*  a.  Not  extorted.  Sw\ft 
tttN-Ex'TRi-c^-BLE,*  o.  Inextricable.  Mort. 
UN-iSx'TBj-CAT-]j:D,*fl.  Not  extricated.  Ask. 
tJN-E^ED',*  (un-id')  a   Not  eyed  ;  not  seen.  Beaum.  tf  Fl. 
tJN-FAD'ED,  a.  Not  faded;  not  withered.  Zh-yden. 
On-FAd'j:ng,  a.  Not  fading ;  not  liable  to  wither. 
tJw-FAD'iNG-NEss,  71.  auaiity  of  being  unfading.  Polwkele, 
ftJN-FAiL'A-BLE,  fl.  Infallible.  Bp.HaU. 
ftJN-FAlL'A-BEE-Nfiss,  n.  Infallibility.  Bp.  Hall. 
UN-fail'}IVG,  a.  Not  failing;  certain;  not  missing. 
trN-FAiL'jNG-N£ss,7i.  State  of  being  Unfailing  ^  Halu 
tlw-FAiNT'4NG,  a.  Not  fainting  J  not  sinking, 
On-fXir^  (iin-fd.rO  "■  Not  fair  ;  disingenuous  ;  not  honest 
^n-fAir'LV,  ad.  In  an  unfair  manner;  disingenuously 
^N~FAiR'rf^ss,  n.  Want  of  fairness ;  disingenuousness. 
tiN-FAiTH'FtJL,  a.  Not  faithful ;  perfidious  ;  treacherous. 
■Dn-faith'fOl-LiV,  ad.  Treacherously  ;  perfidiously.  Baemi 
tJN-FAiTH'FCL-H£ss,  n.  Want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery 
tJN-FAl.'LEN,*  (un-fUl'ln)  a.  Not  fallen.  OlanviUe. 
ttTN-FAL'Lj-BLE,*  a.  InfaUible.  Skak. 
UN~fAl'LOWED,  (un-fal'lod)  a.  Not  fallowed.  PhiUip* 
■On-fAl'teR-Ing,*  a.  Not  faltering.  Thomson. 
tpN-FAMEU',*  (fin-farad')  a.  Not  renowned.  Shak. 
DN-fa-mIl'iar,  (un-fji-mil'y&r)  o.  Not  familiar. 
"ON-F^-Mlii'l-AR-i-Ty,*  (un-fsi-mil-y^-alr'^-t?)  n.  Want  o( 

familiarity,  Johnson. 
tJN-PAH'ciED,*  (Qn-fin'sid)  a.  Not  fancied.  ReUy. 
tTN-FANNED'^*  (uu-fS-ndO  a.  Not  fanned.  Ooldsmith. 
trw-FAs'ci-NAT-ED,*  a.  Not  fascmated.  Dr.  AUen. 
^n-fXsh'ipn-a-ble,  (iin-f  ash'un-^-bl)  o.  Not  fashionab>ft 

not  according  to  fashion  or  custom. 
t5N-FXsH'i9N-A-Bi.E-NEss,  n.  Deviation  from  fashion. 
tJN-FXsH'ipN-A-BLy,  ad.  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 
On-fj^sh'iqneb,  ;un-f^sh'uind)a.  Not  fashioned  or  formed. 
tJW-FAsT',  a.  Not  fast ;  not  safe  ;  not  secure. 
Cn-fXst'en,  (iin-fis'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  vhfastsh^d  ;  pp.  unfa.st- 

£NiNG,  UNFASTENED.]  To  uubiiid  ;  to  loose  ;  to  unfix. 
tJN-rAsT'ENED,*  (un-fis'snd)  a.  Not  fastened.  Ask. 
tJK-FXsT'lNG,*  a.  Not  fasting.  Museum. 
tJN-FX'THERED,  (-therd)  a.  Fatherless  ;  having  no  fathn 
tJN-FX'THER-LY,*  a.  Not  fatherly.  Cowper. 
CN-FXTH'<?M-A-BLE,a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed  or  sound- 
ed; not  fatliomable. 
0N-FXTH'9M-^-BLE-N£ss,n.  State  of  being  unfathomable. 
tJN-FX^H'pM-^-BLy,  ad.    So  as  not  to   be  fathomed  oi 

sounded. 
tJN-FXTH'pMED,  (un-f^th'umd)  a.  Not  fathomed. 
tJN-FA-TiGUED',  (uu-fgi-tegd')  a.  Unwearied  ;  untired. 
tTN-FAUL'Ty,*  a.  Not  faulty  or  censurable.  Smart. 
tlN-FA'vpR-.A-BLE,  a.  Not  favorable  ;  not  kind. 
■On-fa'vpr-a-Ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  unfavorablft 

Smith. 
■ON-FA'VQR-.^-BLy,  ad.   In  an  unfavorable  manner;  u& 

kindly. 
■Dn-fa'vqreDj*  (un-fa'vprd)  a.  Not  favored.  Ash. 
tJpf-FEARED',  (-ferdO  a.  Not  feared,  [flntrepid.  B..fynson.\ 
t5N-FEAR'Ff>L,*a.  Not  fearful.  Hogg. 
"On-fear'ing,*  a.  Not  fearing;  courageous.  Montgomery' 
tiN-FEA^'i-BLE,  (Gn-fe'2;e-bl)  a.  Not  feasible ;  impracticabU 
tJN-FfiATU'ERED,  (un-f  eth'erd)  o.  Not  feathered.  Taylor 
■On-feat'vred,  (3n-fSt'yurd)  a.  Deformed.  Dryden, 
tJN-FEiJ',  a.  Not  red;  not  supplied  with  food.   , 
tJN-FEED',  a.  Not  feed  ;  having  received  no  fee. 
t^N-FEEL'iNG,  u.  Insensible ;  void  of  feehng  or  sensibihiy 
t^N-FEEL'iNG-Ly,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  sensibility. 
■Cw-FEiiL'irfG-Nfiss,  71    Wa^t  of  feelinjr.  Dr.  Warton. 
tJN-FElGN'ED',(un-tand')  a-  Not  feigned  ;  real;  sincere. 
tiN-FElGN'EO-Ly,  (un-fan'?d-le)od.  Really;  sincerely. 
tTN-FEiGN'ED-Nfess,*  (-fau'ed-nfis)  n.  Sincerity.  LeighUm 
■ON-FElGN^lNG,*(fin-fan'ing)  a.  Not,  feigning.  Cowper. 
tJN-FEL'LOWEB,  (iin-f61'lod)  a.  Not  matched.  Amioay. 
tiN-FfiLT',  a.  Not  felt ;  not  perceived.  Shale. 
tJN-FiSM'|-NlNE,*a.  Not  feminine.  MiUmaiu 
t5H-F£NCE',  V.   a.     [i.   unfeitced  j   pp.   unfehcino,  vm- 

FENCED.]  To  Strip  of  fence. 
■On-f£nced%  (Qn-fSnst')  a.  Not  fenced  or  fortified. 
tTN-FER-MfiNT'ED,  a.  Not  fermented.  Arbuthnot. 
t5N-Fi^R'T|LE,(-fer'til)  a.  Not  fertile;  not  fruitful ;  infertUi. 
tfN-FER'TjLE-N£ss,*  71.  Want  of  fertility.  Johnson. 
■On-fer'til-Tzed,*  (un-fer't)l-Izd)  a.  Not  fertilized.  Ask. 
■On-fEt'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  unfettered  ;7)p.  unfettering,  UW' 

FETTERED.]  To  loose  from  fetters  ;  to  unchain 
"On-fEt'tered,*  a.  Net  fettered  ;  unrestrained.  Qk.  Rffo 

ttN-FEU'Dji-E-IZE,*    V.    a.     [l.    UNFEUDA.LIZED  J  yjJ.    UNFEW 

DALiziNo,  unfeudalized.]  To  free  from  feudal  restraint 

Ec.  Rett. 
t?N-FlG'VREi>,  (un-flg'yurd)  a.  Not  figured.   WoUon. 
tJN-FlLED',*  (fin-f  ild')  a.  Not  filed  ;  not  polished.  Dorm^ 
Cn-f1l'i^L,  (-f  ll'y^l)  a.  Not  filial ;  unsuitable  to  a  son.  S/uik 
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i)K-FtLLED',  (Sn-ftld')a.  Not  filled  ;  not  supplied. 
DN-bJn'jshed,  (fin-flp'isht)  a.  Not  finished  j  incomplete. 
Dn-eirm^  a.  Not  firm  ;  weak,  as  applied  to  things ;  not  sta- 
ble. Dryden.  [Infirm.  ShakA 
ON-PiRM'Ness,*  n.  Want  of  firmness.  Smart. 
On-fIt'j  o.  Not  fit;  improper;  unsuitable;  unqualified. 

ON-FIt',  v.  a.  [u  UHFITTED  ;  pp.  UNFITTIMO,  UNFITTED.]  To 

make  unsuitable ;  to  disqualify. 
Cn-fIt'lv,  ad.  Not  properly ;  not  suitably ;  improperly. 
Cn-f1t'n:^ss,  n.  Want  of  fitness ;  want  of  propriety. 
Dn-fIt'tjng,  a.  Not  fitting;  not  proper.  Camden. 

CN-FIX',  U.    a.     [i.    DNFtXXD  ;  J}p.  UNFIXING,    UNF1X£D.J    To 

loosen  ;  to  make  fluid. 

On-fIxed',  (Gn-flkst')  a.  Not  fixed;  wandering;  incon- 
stant. 

CfN-Flx'ED-Nfiss,  It.  State  of  being  unfixed.  Barroio. 

Cn-fi.Xg'-GJNG,  a.  Not  flagging;  not  drooping.  South. 

On-flXnked',*  (un-flankf)  a.  Not  flanked.  Brande, 

On-flXt't?red,  (un-fliit'terd)  a.  Not  flattered.  Young, 

ON-FLXT'TER-tHG,  o.  Not  flattering  ;  frank  ;  sincere. 

Cn-fl£d(^ed',  (Qn-flSjd')  o.  Not  fledged  ;  being  yet  with- 
out feathers  ;  immature  ;  young. 

Cn-flj6shed',  (un-flSsht')  a.  Not  fleshed  :  —  not  seasoned 
to  blood  -,  raw.  Cowley. 

CfN-FLlNCH'iNG-,*  a.  Not  flinching.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ow-FLoW^R-tNG-,*  a.  Not  flowering.  Montgomery. 

CrN-FLDcT'V-AT-IN&,*  a.  Not  fluctuating.  Blackmore. 

On-foIled',  (un-fbild')  o.  Not  foiled  ;  unsubdued.  Temple. 

0N-F6LD',  U.  a.    [i.UNPOLDED  ;pp.  UWFOLDINQ,  UNFOLDED.] 

To  expand ;  to  spread ;  to  open ;  to  tell ;  to  declare ;  to 
discover ;  to  reveal ;  to  display ;  to  disclose ;  to  divulge : 
— to  release  from  a  fold. 

Cn-f6ld',*  V,  n.  To  open  ;  to  be  expanded.  Poft. 

Cn-f6ld'er,*  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  disclose*     Theobald. 

ON-FdliD'mo,*  a.  That  unfolds  or  discloses  ;  d  eclosing. 

CrN-F6L'LbwEDjj*  (an-f5l'16d)  o.  Not  followed.  Daniel. 

0n-f66l',  v.  a.  To  restore  from  folly.  Shak. 

Cm-fqr-beAb'jng,*  a.  Not  forbearing.  Smith. 

On-fqr-b1d',  a.  Not  forbid  ;  permitted;  unforbidden. 

On-fpr-bId'den,  (un-fpr-bld'dn)  a.  Not  forbidden. 

CN-FQR^BiD'DEN-Nfiss,  (uu-f9r-bldMn--n€s)  n.  The  state 
of  being  unforbidden.  Boyle.  {R.j 

Cn-forced',  (un-forst')  a.  Not  forced  ;  not  constrained : 
-not  feigned;  not  artificially  heightened;  inartificial; 
natural :  —  not  violent ;  easy ;  gradual. 

On-for'^i-ble,  a.  Not  forcible.  Hooker. 

Cn-ford'a-ble,*  a.  Not  fordable.  White. 

Cn-ford'ed,*  a.  Not  forded.  Dryden. 

On-fore-bod'ing,  a.-6iving  no  omens.  Pope. 

On-fore-know'a-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  foreknown.  Cud- 
vsorth. 

0n-f6re-kn6wn',  (Qn-fBr-non')  a.  Not  foreknown. 

Cn-for£-see'A~bi<e,  a.  Not  possible  to  be  foreseen. 
South. 

t?N-FORE-SEE'jNO,*a.  Not  foreseeing.  Sovthey, 

tTN-FORE-SEKN',  o.  Not  foreseen. '2>rV'^*' 

CN-FORE-sHORT'ENED,*(Qn-f6r-8hSrt'nd)  a.Not  foreshort- 
ened. Godwin. 

tJN-FORE'sKtNNED  (fin-for'skind)  a.  Circumcised.  Milton* 

Cn-fore-told',*  a.  Not  foretold.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ck-fobe-wArned',  (un-for-warnd')  a.  Not  forewarned. 

TJn-for'fejt-ed,  (un-forTit-ed)(i,  Not  forfeited.  Rogers, 

Cn-for^ed',*  (un-forjdO  a.  Not  forged.  Ash. 

ON-FpR-fi£T'F,UL,*  a.  Not  forgetful.  Wilson. 

Os-FpR-j&tv'EN,*  (Qn-fgr-|iv'vn)  a.  Not  forgiven.  JeweL 

0N-F9R-j&Tv'|Ne,  a.  Relentless;  implacable. 

Cn-fqr-gOt'ten,  (un-fpr-gQt'tn)  a.  Not  forgotten. 

On-formed',  (iin-fiirrad')  a.  Not  formed  ;  not  made. 

tTN-FpR-SA'KEN,  (un-fpr-sa'kn)  a.  Not  forsaken  or  deserted. 

On-for'tj-fied,  (un-fBr'ti-fid)  a.  Not  fortified;  not  se- 
cured; defenceless;  weak  ;  feeble. 

Cn-fort'v-n^te,  (un-fart'yi^-n^t)  a.  Not  fortunate;  un- 
successful ;  unhappy. 

Cn-fort'u-n^te-lv,  at^.  Unhappily;  without  good  luck. 

CN-FOBT'v-NATE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unfortunate. 

CN-F6s-siL-lF'ER-ofis,*  a.  Not  foBsiliferous.  Thom^oru 

tJN-F6s'stl*-lZED,*  (-fas'ejl-lzd)  a.  Not  fossilized.  Qu.  Rev. 

6n-f6s'tered,*  fan-fos't?rd)  a.  Not  fostered.  SmarU 

Cn-FOUGHT',  (lin-fa-wf)  a.  Not  fought.  Knollea. 

Cn-foOled',  (un-fdiildOa.  Not  fouled;  unpolluted. 

CN-poewD',  a.  Not  found  ;  not  met  with.  Dryden. 

Cn-foOnd'ed,  a.  Not  founded;  void  of  foundation; 
without  authority  or  evidence  ;  false. 

*t5w-FRA'M^-BLE,  o.  Not  to  be  framed  or  moulded. 
Hook&r. 

tpN-FRA'MA-Bi'E-wfiss,  71.  Uutraclableness.  Sanderson. 

Hn-frame'',  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  frame  of.  Soutli. 

^N-FiLA.yiETi' J  (^n-fra.md')  a.  Not  framed;  not  formed. 

Cn-frXn'chised,*  (iin-fr^n'ohizd)  a.  Not  franchised..^5A. 

0N-FRXNKED',*rSn-fr5nkt')  a.  Not  franked;  not  exempt 
irom  postage.  .Ssh. 

*5n-frAught',*  (an-frauf)  a.  Not  fraught.  Fletcher. 

C/v-freed',*  o.  Not  freed  or  liberated.  Pope. 

tJN-FREiGHT'ED,*  (un-frai'ed)  a.  Not  freighted   AsK 


tON-FRE'QTJEV-CY,*  n.  Infrequency.  HiU. 
•DN-FBii'QUENT,  a.  Not  frequent  J  infrequent.  Browne 
fl^N-FR^-QuENT',  ^.  a.  To  leave;   to  cease  ;o  ftreqi  «rt 

Phillips. 
t5N-FR¥-QuENT'?D,  a.  Not  frequerted;  rarely  visited 
CN-FRE'QUE:NT-Ly,  ad.  Not  frequently.  Browne. 
t5iC-FR]'A-BLE,  a.  Not  easily  crumbled.  Paley. 
t5N-FRlfiND'ED,  (an-fr6nd'?d)a.  Wanting  friends.  Shak. 
Cw-FRlfiND'L^-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  unfriendly. 
t(N-FRl£ND'LY  (un-frfind'le)  o.  Not  friendly;  unkind. 
fON-FRlEND'SHIp,*  71.  Unfriendliness.  Scott. 
15n-frIn<?ed',*  (iin-frinjdO  a.  Not  fringed.  Jish. 
t5N-FR6CK',  V.  a.    [i.  UNFROCKED  ;   pp.  unfuockino,  V9 

FRocKED.]  To  divest  of  a  frock  ;  to  uncover.  Hurd. 
On-fro'zew,  (iin-fro'zn)  a.  Not  frozen  or  congealed. 
CN-FRtr'GAL,*  o.  Not  frugal.  Parkes. 
t?N-FROiT'pfiL,  (iin-frat'fiil)  a.  Not  fruitful  ;  not  prolific 
tJN-PRtriT'pOL-Ly,*  aii.  In  an  unfruitful  manner.  S.Jtm 

son. 
t?N-FROiT'FOL-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unfruitfuL 
Cn-frOs'tra-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  frustrated.  Edward* 
tN-FtJL-ptLLED',  (un-fQl-f  5ldO  o.  Not  fulfilled.  Milton.  , 
On-fumed', (un-fumd')  a.Not  fumed  or  fumigated.  MilUnk 
On-fDnd'^d,*  0.  Not  funded.  Smith. 

■ON-FURL',  v.  a.  \i.  UNFURLED  \pp.  UNFURLING,  UNFURLED.^ 

To  Spread  out ;  to  expand ;  to  unfold  ;  to  open. 
■On-fIjr'njsh,  v.  a.  To  deprive  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest. 
ON-FiJR'N^HED,(-fur'njsht)  a.  Not  furnished  ;  unsuppltett 
tTN-FOR'ROWED,*  (Sn-fur'rod)  a.  Not  furrowed.  Couroer 
On-fused',*  (un-fuzd')  a.  Not  fused.  Ure 
On-fu'§i-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  melted.  Ure. 
On-gain',  a.  [fUnprofitable ;  ungainly.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.\  In 

convenient ;  intractable.  Forhy.  [Local.] 
On-gain'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  gained.  Todd. 
On-gained',*  (iin-gand')  a.  Not  gained.  SfuUc. 
On-gain'fOl,  a.  Not  gainful;  unprofitable.  Bp.  HatL 
On-gain'i.j-n£ss,*  ji.  State  of  being  ungainly.  Ware. 
On-gain'ly,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  uncouth. 
On-gain-said',*  (un-gan-sSd')  a.  Not  denied  or  gainsaid 

Milton. 
On-gal-lSnt',*  a.  Not  gallant ;  uncourtly.  Oay. 
On-gAlled',  (un-ga.wld')  a.  Not  galled;  unhurt.  Shak. 
On-gXr'bled,*  (iin-ga.r'bld)  a.  Not  garbled.    Ash. 
On-GXb' NOSHED,*  (un-gir'njsht)  a.  Not  garnished.  Jlfaun- 

der. 
0n-gX.r'rj-S0NED,    (un-gSr'r^-snd)  a.   Without  a  garri- 
son. 
On-gar'tered,  (iin-gar'terd)  a.  Being  without  garters. 
0N-GXTH'ERED,2iin-g{ith'?rd)  a.  Not  gathered.  Dryden. 
On-gauc^-ed',*  (un-gajd')    a.    Not  gauged  or  measured 

Young. 
On-jSEAR',  (un-|5r')  v.  a.  To  unharness. 
On'jG£ld,*  71.  {Eng.  law)  A  person  out  of  the  protectioL 

of  the  law,  so  that,  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or  fint 

should  be  paid.  Whishaw. 
On-<j1-£n'?r-at-^d,  a.  Not  generated  ;  unbegotten. 
0N-9-iSN':ER-A-TlVE,  a.  Not  generative.  Shak. 
On-<?£n'er-60s,  a.  Not  generous  ;  illiberal ;  ignoble. 
ON-^j^£N'ER-oOs-IlY,*  ad.  In  an  ungenerous  manner.  J3ah 
ON-g-E'Nl-^i*,  a.  Not  genial ;  not  favorable  to  nature. 
tON-(J^£N'I-TURED,*  i^tin-jen'f-tiird)  a.  Wanting  genitals; 

opposing  generation.  Sfiak. 
On-^en-TEEL',  a.  Not  genteel.  Lord  Halifax. 
On-cjjen-teel'ly,*  ad.    In  an    un  genteel  manner.    .Be. 

Rev'. 
On-(?j6n'tle,  (un-jen'tle)  a.  Not  gentle;  harsh  ;  rude. 
On-gEn'TLE-m^N-LIKE,  o.  Ungentle  manly.  Lord  Chester- 

field. 
0N-9^£N'TLE-MAN-LJ-Nfiss,*  n.  Want  of  gentle manlinesi 

impoliteness.  Qu.  Rev. 
ON-^ISN'TLE-M^N-Ly,  a.  Not  gentlemanly ;  not  becomiB({ 

a  gentleman  ;  uncivil ;  illiberal  ;  rude. 
On-(J-£n'tle-n£ss,  n.  Harshness  ;  rudeness  ;  severity, 
ON-Q-fiN'Tty,  ad.  Not  gently  ;  harshly )  rudely. 
ON-qtE-p-MfiT'Ri-cAL,  a.  Not  geometrical.  Cheyne 
ON-jG-lFT'ED,*a.  Not  gifted.  Cowper. 
ON-jG"iLD':?D,  a.  Not  gilded  ;  not  overlaid  with  gold. 
On-sIlt',*  a.  Not  gilt ;  ungilded.  Richardson. 
On-SIRD',  (un-|ird')  v,  a.  [i.  ungirded  or  ungirt  ;  pp.  jm 

GIRDING,  UNGIRDED  oT  UNGIRT.]    To  loose  ffom  a  girdio, 

band,  or  girt. 
On-jSIRT',  (an-|Yrt')  a.  Not  girl  or  girded.  Walker, 
ON-filv'EN,*  (iin-giv'vn)  a.  Not  given.   Thicker. 
ON-filr'iNG,  a.  Not  giving  ;  not  bringing  gifts. 
On-glazed',  (Qn-glazd')  a.  Not  glazed  ;  wanting  window 

glasses  ;  not  covered  with  glass.  Kirwan. 
On-gleaned',*  (Qn-glend')  a.  Not  gK;aned.  Ash. 
On-glo'rj-pied,  (un-glo'rj-fTd)  a.  Not  plurified. 
On-gl6ve',  (fin-giuv')  v.  a.  To  remove  the  glove  from 
On-gl6ved',  (un-gliivd')  a.  Not  gloved  or  covered. 

ON-GLUE',    v.    a.     [l.    UNGLUED  ;  J?;?.  UNGLUING,  UNOLUED.) 

To  loose  from  glue. 
ON-GLDT'T?D,*a.  Not  glutted  ;  not  satiated.  Byron. 
Cn-goad':!Ed,*  a.  Not  goaded.  Coleridge. 
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Cn-o5d',  v.  a.  To  divoBt  of  divinity.  Donne. 

fCN-G6D'D?D,*a.  GocUesa;  atheistical.  Dryden. 

0n-g5d'li-L¥,  ad.  ImpiuUBly  ;  wickedly.  [R.] 

0m-g6u'li-  n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  ungodly  ;  impiety. 

On-gSd'lY;  a.  Not  godly  ;  impious  ;  wicked. 

On-Gobed'',  (,un-g6rd')  a.  Unwounded  ;  unhurt.  Skak. 

CN-GOR9^EJi',  (un-gbrjd')  o.  Not  gorged ;  not  filled. 

Cn-g6t',  a   Nor  gained  ;  not  acquired  ;  not  begotten, 

CN-G6T'TJ2N,*(un-gfit'tn)a.  Not  got ;  not  begotten.  Daniei. 

Cn-g6v'ebn-a-bi>e,  (un-giiv'ern-gi-bl)  a.  Not  governable  j 

'  not  to  be  ruled  ;  licentious  ;  wild  ;  unbridled. 

C'i-Gflv'jjiiiK -^-BLE-Niss,-*  n.  State  of  being  ungovernar 
>Ie.  Johiisoru 

0  >i-G6v'EK.M-A-BLV,  ad.  In  an  ungovernable  manner. 

C.v-g6v'?iine'd,  (iin-guv'^rnd)  a.  Not  governed;  unbri- 
dled. 

CN-GRACED',*(un-grast')  a.  Not  graced.  ScotU 

Cn-grace'fOl,  a.  Not  graceful;  wanting  grace  or  ele- 
gance, [tutor, 

Cn-grace'fCl-L¥,*  ad.  In  an  ungraceful  manner.  Spec- 

Cn-grace'eOl-nEss,  n.  Inelegance  ;  awkwardness. 

On-gra'ciovs,  (un-gra'shus)  a.  Not  gracious;  wicked; 
odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpleasing  ;  unacceptable. 

tJN-GRA'ciovs-LV,*arf.  In  an  ungracious  manner.    fVai^ 

blLrtOTU 

trN-GRA'ciOVS-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  ungracious.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

Cn-grX-d'v-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  graduated.  Month.  Rev. 

CN-ORiFT'Ei>,**a.  Not  grafted.  JisJi. 

ON-GB^M-MXT'f-c^L,  a.  Not  according  to  grammar. 

Cn-grAM-mXt'i-cal-lv,*  ad.  With  bad  grammar.  Ehox. 

Cn-gbAnt'^jl-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  granted.  Macartney. 

I^N-GrAnt'ed,  a.  Not  granted  ;  not  given  ;  not  yielded. 

Cn-grXsped',*  (iin-grispt')  a.  Not  grasped,  .dsh. 

fCN-GRATE',  a.  Not  agreeable ;  ungrateful.  Sw^fi. 

DN~grate',*  71.  An  ungrateful  person.  Swift. 

On-grate'fOIj,  a.  Not  grateful ;  unthankful ;  making  no 
returns  for  kindness  or  culture:  — unacceptable. 

©N-GRATE'FOL-Ly^ad.  With  ingratitude:  —  unacceptably. 

ON-GRATE'F0L-N£:ss,n.  Ingratitude  :  —  unacceptableness. 

"On-grXt'j-fIed,  (Sn-grat'i-fid)  a.  Not  gratified. 

fDN-GRAVE',*  V.  a.  To  take  out  of  the  grave.  TVt.  FuUer 

UN-GRAVE'Ly,  ad.  Without  seriousness.  Skak. 

Cn-gra'ven,*  (un-gra'vn)  a.  Not  graven,  .dsh. 

ON-GRE-GA'Rl-otis,*o.  Not  gregarious.  Good. 

Cn-gr60nd'ed,  a.  Not  grounded;  having  no  foundation. 

Cn-groOnt>'ed-L¥,*  flrf.  Without  foundation.  Janeway. 

On-groOnd'ed-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  ungrounded. 

tJH-GROWH',*  a.  Not  grown  ;  not  mature.  Fletcher. 

Cn-grCd^ex)',*  (un-grujd')  a.  Not  grudged.  Dwight. 

tSN-GBtJD^-'lNG-Ly,  od.  Willingly  ;  heartily  ;  cheerfully. 

ON''GUAL,*a.  Belonging  to  the  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.  Roget. 

On-guXrd'ed,  (un-gir'ded)  a.  Not  guarded;  undefended; 
careless;  negligent;  imprudent. 

tTN-GUXRD'iBD-LV,  ad-  In  an  unguarded  manner. 

On-GuXbd'ed-nEss,"*  n.  State  of  being  unguarded.  Qu. 
Rev.  [con. 

Cn'gueht,  (tin'gwent)  n.  ^unguentumy  L.]  Ointment.  Ba- 

Cjr'GUEN-T^-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  ointment. 
Oent.  Mag, 

ftN-Gu£ssED',  (un-gSstO  a.  Not  guessed.  Spenser. 

tTN-GUfiST'LlKE,*  a.  Not  befitting  a  guest.  SmarL 

CH-GU'fc'v-liATE,*  n.  [unguiculusy  L.]  {ZooL)  A  mam- 
mal which  has  the  digits  armed  with  claws,  with  the 
under  surface  free  for  touch.  Brande. 

ON-GUlc'y-L^TE,*  (Qn-gwlk'u-l^t)  i  a.  (ZooL  &,  Bot.) 

t5N-GUic'v-LAT-¥D,*  (un-gwik'y-Ia-ted)  (  Having  claws  ; 
having  short  stalks.  P.  Cyc. 

t?N-GUlD'ED,  (un-gxd'^d)  a.  Not  guided  ;  not  directed. 

On-guil'tv,  (un-fil'te)  a.  Innocent ;  not  guilty.  Speruier. 

Cn'gv-LA)*  n.  [L.",  a  'hoof.]  A  solid  formed  by  cutting  off 
a  part  from  a  cylinder,  cone,  or  other  solid,  by  a  plane 
passing  obliquely  through  the  base  ;  a  hoof-shaped  section 
of  a  cylinder.  Francis.  —  A  sort  of  hooked  surgical  in- 
Ntrument.  Crabb. 

On-GV-I-a'ta,*  n.  pi.  (Zooi.)  Hooked  mammals  or  quadru- 
peds; ungulates.  P.  Cyc. 

Cn'gv-late,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  mammal  which  has  the  digits 
enclosed  in  hoofs,  with  the  under  surface  not  left  free 
for  touch.  Brande. 

ttJN-HXB'jT-^-BLE,  a.  Uninhabitable.  Holder. 

UN-HA-BlT'V-AT-ED,*a.  Not  habituated.  S-mart. 

On-hAcked',  (un-hdkt')  a.  Not  hacked  :  not  cut ;  not  hewn. 

Oh-hXck'n^yed,*  (Sn-h^k'nid)  a.  Not  hackneyed.  Sjnith. 

On-uailed',"*"  (Qn-haldO  <i>  Not  hailed  ;  not  saluted.  Rowe. 

tt?N-HAlR',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  hair,  Shak, 
TN-HALE'^a.  Not  hale  or  healthy.  fFaterhouse. 

CN-HXL'LOW,  U.    a.    [i.   VtiH&LhOWED;  pp.    UNHALLOWINQ, 

UNHALLOWED.]  To  deprive  of  hohness ;  to  profane  ;  to 

desecrate.  MiUon. 
Cn-hAi.'lowed,  (un-h51'lod)  a.  Not  hallowed  ;  profane. 
Dn-hXlved',*   (un-havd')   a.   Not  divided  into   halves. 

JVilsoTu 
CN-uXM'ni¥RD,'^(iin-fa8lm^m9rd}a.  Not  hammered,  .^sh. 


t^N  hXm'P^red,*  (Qn-h&m'p^rd)  a.  Not  hampered;    ikw4 

entangled.  jSsh. 
'Cn-bXnd',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  the  hand    S/iak. 
tJv-Hl'Sii'i-ijyj*  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner,  .^dh. 
^n-hXnd'J-nJ&ss,*  n.  State  of  being  unhandy,  .^sh. 
'On-hXx'dled,  (un-hjtn'dld)  a.  Nut  handled;  not  touched. 
'Cn-hXnd'sqme,  (iin-h£in'si;m)  a.  Not  handsome;  ungraco 

ful;  not  beautiful  t  illiberal;  disingenuous. 
tTN-HXND^SQME-i.y,  ad.  In  an  unhandsome  manner. 
Cn-hXnd'sqme-n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  unhaudsome. 
ftN-HXN'DY,  a.  Not  handy  ;  awkward  ;  not  dexterous 
'On-hXmg',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hangings. 
tTN-HXNGED',  (iin-hilngd')  a.  Not  hanged,  as  on  a  eal. 

lows. 
tttN-HXp',  n.  Mishap  ;  ill  fortune.  Sidney. 
■JOn-iiXp'pied,  (an-hap'pid)a.  Made  unhappy.  Shak 
'Dn-uXp'pi-lYj  ad.  In  an  unhappy  manner;  miserably 
tJN-HXp'pj-wfiss,  71.  Misery;  infelicity;  misfortune. 
Cn-hXp'pv,  a.  Not  happy  ;  wretched  ;  miserable  ;  unforto* 

nate ;  calamitous ;  distressed;  unlucky.  [-fMischicvoua 

Shak.] 
15n-hXr'assed,*  (un-har'gtst)  a.  Not  harassed.  Jlsh. 
CN-HAR'BpR,  V.  a.  To  drive  from  shelter. 
t5N-HXR'BpRED,  (iin-bar'bprd)  a.  Affording  no  shelter 
tlw-HARD'ENED,  (un~hUr'dnd)  a.  Not  hardened. 
tiN-HXR'DV',  a.  Feeble;  tender;  timorous.  Milton. 
tTN-HARMED',  (un-h'&rmdO  a.  Not  harmed  ;  unhurt 
trN-HXRM'FOL,  a.  Innoxious  ;  harmless.  Dryden. 
t5N-HAB-Mo'N(-oOs,  a.  Not  harmonious;  wanting  haimu. 

ny  ;  disproportionate  ;  unmusical ;  inharmonious. 

CN-HXr'NESS,  V,  a.  [i.  UKHARKE3SED  J  pp.  UNHARWESSIwa 

UNHARNESSED.]  To  loosc  from  harness;  to  dis^arm. 
15w-hXb'rowed,*  (iin-har'rod)  a.  Not  har/owed.  .dsh. 
tTN-HXTCHED',  (un-hachf)  a.  Not  hatched  ;  not  disclosed 
tjN-HAUNT'^B,  (un-h'^nt'ed)  a.  Not  haunted. 
tTN-HXz'^RD-iED,  (un-haz'^rd-ed)  a.  Not  hazarded. 
■On-hXz'ARD-oDSj*  a.  Not  hazardous.  Dryden. 
tJN-HfeAD',*  V.  a.  To  take  off  the  head  or  top.  Smart 
15N-HEAL'A-BLE,*a.  That  cannot  be  healed.  Fuller 
■On-healed',*  (Hn-held')  a.  Not  healed ;  not  cured.  Cowpf 
tTN-HiSALTH'FOL,  (iin-h6lth'fiil)  a.  Morbid  ;  unwholesomfi 
'DN-H£ALTH'FOL-Ly,*ad*In  anunhealthful  manner.  i> 

Allen.  [Bacon 

ttN-HiSALTH'FOL-Nfiaa,*   Tu  State  of  being  unhealtitful 
tJN-H£ALTH'j-Ly,  od.  In  an  unhealthy  manner. 
"ON-HfiALTH'j-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unhealthy. 
Cn  HJiALTH'y,  (un-hSIth'eJ  a.  Unfavorable  to  health  ,  no 

healthy  ;  sickly  ;  wanting  health. 
t)w-HEARD',  (un-herd')  [un-herd',  S.  tV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  K. 

Sm.  f  un-herd',  Wb.]  a.  Not  heard.  —  Unheard-of,  obscure 

not  known  by  fame  :  —  unprecedented. 
t15N-HEART',  V.  a.  To  dishearten.  Skak. 
•Gn-heat'ed,  a.  Not  heated  ;  not  made  hot. 
ftN-Hi2AV'EN-Ly,*  (un-h6v'vn-Ie)  a.  Not  heavenly.  Byron^ 
t^N-Hficg^ED',  (Gn-hejd')  a.  Not  surrounded  by  a  hedge 
"On-heed'ed,  a.  Not  heeded  ;  disregarded. 
Cn-heed'fOl,  a.  Not  heedful ;  not  cautiuua. 
©N-HEED'FOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unheedful  manner.  Shak. 
■Dn-heed'ing,  a.  Not  heeding  ;  negligent;  careless. 
ttFN-HEED'y,  a.  Precipitate;  sudden.  Spenser. 
ftJN-HELE',  V.  a.  To  uncover  ;  to  expose.  Spenser. 
■On-h£i.'met,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  helmet.  Scott. 
On-hISlped',  (un-helpt')  a.  Not  helped;  unassisted 
t5N-H£LP'F0L,  a.  Not  helpful. 
■On-hemmed',*  (Gn-hSmd')  a.  Not  hemmed.  Ash. 
■0N-HE-RO'ic,*a.  Not  heroic;  ignoble.  Lord  Peterborough 
tlN-Hfi^'j-TAT-jNG,*  a.  Not  hesitating.  Grant. 
ON-Hfi^'i-TAT-iNG-Ly,*  ad.  Without  hesitation.  Qu.  Re9 
■On-hewn',  (un-hun')  a.  Not  hewn  ;  not  hewed.  Dryden. 
Cn-hId'den,*  (un-hid'dn)  a.  Not  hidden.  Asfu 
ttN-HlDE'BoOND,  a.  Not  hidebound.  Milton. 
15n-hIn'd]ered,  (iin-hin'derd)  a.  Not  hindered. 

"ON-HIN^-E',!?.  a.  [l.  UNHINGED  'jpp.  UNHINGI?(G,  UNHINGKD  J 

To  take  from  the  hinges;  to  displace  by  violence:  —  Mi 

disorder  ;  to  derange  ;  to  confuse. 
15n-hIn9E'm?nt,*7i.  Act  of  unhinging.  Chalmers,  [r.] 
tJN-HiBED',*  ffin-hird')  a.  Not  hired  ;  not  venal.  Milton^ 
15n-his-tSr'j-cal,*  a.  Not  historical.  Park. 
t)N-HlT',*a.  Not  hilt;  not  struck.  B.Jonson. 
ISn-hItcu',*   V,  a.  [i,  UNHITCHED  ;  ;)p.  unhitching,  ni» 

HITCHED.]  To  disengage  from  a  hitch  ;  to  set  free.  Ash 
■On-hoard',  (un-hord')  v.  a.  To  take  away  from  a  hoard  m 

store.  Milton. 
t?N-HO'L}-Nfiss,  n.  Impiety;  profaneness  ;  wicltedness. 
tJN-Ho'Ly,  a.  Not  holy  ;  profane;  impious;  wicktd 
tl5N-H6N'EST,  (unnSn'est)  a.  Dishonest.  Ascham. 
trN-H6N'pRED,  (un-<in'uird)  o.  Not  honored. 
Cn-hood',*  (un-hiid')  ».  a.  [i.  unhooded  ;  pp.  unhood 

iNo,  UNHOODED. 1  To  dephvo  of  a  hood.  Q«.  Rtv. 
■On-HOOK',*   (un-nuk')   r.  a.    [i.  unhooked  ;  p;>.  unhoob 

mo,  unhooked^  To  disengage  from  a  hook.  A.h 
"On-hoop',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hoops.  Donne, 
Cn-hoped',  (ttn-hopf)  a.    Not  hoped. —  Uiihopt d-for,  no 

hoped  for  or  expected. 
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On-hope'fOl,  a.  Not  hopeful;  being  without  hope 
Dk-hope'fCl-lv,*  ad.  Not  hopt^fuUy.  SeotU 
BN-HORNED',*  (un-hBmd')  a.  Not  having  horns.  JIaH 
Dn-h6bse',  v. a.  [i.  unhorsed;  pp.  unhor3Img,uhhor&bo,] 

To  throw  from  a  Iiorse  or  siiddle. 
Jun-hSs'pi-t^-BLE,  a.  Inhospitable.  Dryden. 
Uh-hos't(LE,  a.  Not  hostile;  not  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

CN-H50§E',    V,    a,       [i.     UNHOUBBD  ;    pp.    UWHOUaiNO,    uw- 

HousED.]  To  deprive  of  house  or  shelter. 
CK-Hot5ED',(iin-haftzd')  a.  Not  housed  ;  wanting  a  house. 
tUK-HbO'§ELl.ED;  (un-haa'zld)  a.    Not  having  received 

the  sacrament  Shaft. 

IOn-hu'm^Nj  a.  Barbarous;  inhuman.  South. 
JN-HU'M/LN-iZE,*i;.o.  To  render  savage  or  inhuman.  Sijm- 
mona.  [r.] 
Cn-uu'm^N-ized,*  (iin-ha'm^n-lzd)  a.  Not  humanized. 

Porteus, 
tfN-HDM'BLED,  (un-hum'bld)  a.  Not  humbled. 
tSw-HV-MlL'j-AT-lNG,*  a.  Not  humiliating.  Qtt.  Rev 
Cn-hu'mqred,*  (un-yu'mprd)  o.  Not  humored.  Jiah. 
CN-HONe',*a.  Not  hung;  not  hanged,  DuiighU 
Cn-hIjrt',  o.  Not  hurt ;  free  from  hiirm. 
trN-HURT'Ft)L,  a.  Innoxious  ;  harmless  ;  doing  no  harm. 
©N-HiJRT'FOL-Ly,  ad.  Without  harm  ;  innuxiously    Pope. 
Cn-hD9'bani>-:^d,  o.  Not  husbanded;  neglected. 
Cn-hOshed',*  (un-hushf)  a.  Not  hushed.  Byron. 
On-hDsked',  (iin-huskt')  a.  Not  husked.  Bp.  HaiU 
C-Mj-cXp'sv-LAR,*  0.  Having  one  capsule.  Lee. 
O'nJ-corn,  «,  [uniconiisy  uuus  and  cor/m,  L.l    A  beast  or 
quadruped  that  has  only  one  horn  :  —  a  kind  of  bird  :  —  a 
fish.  —  The  unicorn  of  the  Bible  is  now  commonly  su  pposed 
to  be  the  rhinoceros.  Brands.  —  (Her.)  A  fabulous  repre- 
sentation of  a  horse  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the 
forehead. 
Cn-i-de'AL,  a.  Not  ideal;  real.  Johnson. 
CN-tD-j-9-MXT'lc,*a.  Not  idiomatic.  Qu.  Rev. 
C-nIf'iCj*  11.  Making  one  ;  forming  unity.  Brit.  Critic. 
C-n;-FIiO'rovs,*  a.  \Bot.)  Having  one  flower.  Loudon, 
C'nj-form,  (yu'n§-form)  a.  [unus  a.ud  forma,  L.]  Unvaried 
in  form,  manner,  or  dress ;  consistent ;  consonant ;  equa- 
ble ;  even ;  regular. 
C'Nj-FORM,  n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  with  others  ;  the 

regimental  dress  of  a  soldier. 
C-NJ-PORM'j-TY,  n,  [untformitdt  Fr.]    State  of  being  uni- 
form ;  resemblance  to  itself;  even  tenor;  conformity  to 
one  pattern.  —  .dct  of  uniformity ,  (Eng.  history)  an  act 
passed  in  1661-2,  enjoining  uniformity  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, obliging  all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  39  articles, 
and  to  use  tlie  same  form  of  worship.    It  caused  upwards 
of  SOnO  ministers  to  quit  the  church  of  England. 
C'Nj-poRM-Ly,  ad.  In  a  Uniform  manner;  without  varia- 
tion ;  in  an  even  tenor ;  without  diversity. 
Cni-form-nILss,*  n.  State  of  being  uniform.  Berkeley. 
O'NX-FY,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 
C-wi-^fiN'i-TURE,  n.  State  of  being  the  only-begotten. 
C-nI^-'e-noDs,*  a.  Of  one  kind  or  genus.  Smart. 
Cn-ig-nit'je:d,*  a.  Not  ignited  ;  not  set  on  fire.  .^sk. 
C-kJ-la'bi-^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  only  one  lip.  Loudon. 
O-Nf-iiXT'ER-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  one  side ;  having  only 

one  side.  Qu.  Rev. 
C-nj-lIt^er-al,*  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  letter.  Smart. 
Cn-il-lu'mi-nat-?d,*  a.  Not  illuminated.  J3sh. 
CN-jL-LU'MjNED,*(un-jUu'mjnd)  a.  Not  illumined.  i5c.  iZeu. 
On-il-lDs'tr^-t/ve,*  a.  Not  illustrative.  JV.  M.  Mag. 
0-N!-l6c'v-Lar,*  a.  {Conch.)  Not  divided  into  chambers, 
as  shells.  —  (Bot.)  Not  separated  into  cells,  as  seed-ves- 
sels. Brande. 
t5N-i-MX^'}N-A-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  imagined. 
tJN-}-MX(?'jN-A-BLy,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be  imagined. 
Cn-j-mX^'j-NV^Ive,*  a.  Not  imaginative,  tfdson. 
^n-j-mX9-')NED,  (un-^mSld'jind)  a.  Not  imagined. 
0N-iM-BlT'TERED,*(iin-im-bit't§rd)a.Notimbittered..-3sA. 
Cpf-jM-BRtiED',*  (un-im-brfld')  a.  Not  imbrued.  .Ssh. 
t5>f-iM-BUED',*  (iin-im-budO  a.  Not  imbued.V  SmUJu 
fl^N-lM'l-T^-BLE,  a.  Inimitable.  Burnet. 
On-Im'I-tat-^d,*  o^  Not  imitated.  Johnson. 
Cn-jm-mSrsed',*  (fin-jm-mSrst')  a.  Not  immersed.  Ash. 
Cn-Jm-mor't^l,  a.  Not  immortal ;  mortal.  Milton. 
On-im-mor'tal-ized,*  a.  Not  immortalized.  Ash, 
Cn-Jm-pAir'a-bi-e,  a.  That  cannot  be  impaired.  Hakewili 
Cn-im-pAired',  (Qn-im-p&rdO  a.  Not  impaired  or  injured. 
On-Jm-pXrt']j;d,*  a.  Not  imparted  or  shared.  Cowper. 
CN-iM-pXs'sipNED,(un-im-pa8h'und)  a.  Not  impassioned  ; 

cairn  ;  mnocent ;  quiet.  TnoTtison. 
Gn-}M-peach'a-ble,  a.  Not  liable  to  impeachment ;  not 

impeachable. 
OfN-iM-PEACHED',  (an-im-pSchf)  a.  Not  impeached. 
Cn-  m-ped'ed,*  a.  Not  impeded  or  hindered,  Clarice. 
On-  m-plored',  (fin-jm-plord')  a.  Not  implored. 
6N-(M-PbB'TANCE,*n,  Want  of  importance.  Sir  fV.  SeotU 
Cn-  m-por't^nt,  o.  Not  important ;  trifling;  A-ivoloua. 
On-.M-port'ing,  a.  Not  importing.  Bp.  HalL 
Dn-1m-P0R-tCned',  (un-Im-p9r-tSnd')  o.  Not  solicited. 


tjN-jM-Po^ED',*  (un-im-p5zd')  a.  Not  imposed   MiUan, 
Cw-lM-POyiNG,  a.  Not  imposing;  voluntary. 
tN-jM-PR£G'wVELE,*  a.  That  uiay  be  taken  or  impiigi 

ed  ;  not  lmpre};nalili%  ^u.  Rev. 
"On-jm-pbEssed',*  (5n-(m-prest')  a.  Not  impressed.  Young 
Un-jm-PrEs'si-ble,*  a.  Not  impressible.  E.  Krving, 
tlN-jM-PB£s's|VE,*  a.  Not  impressive.  Reed. 
ttN-lM-PRfis'sjVE-Kibss,*  n.  State  of  being  unimpressive 

Ec.  Rev. 
t?N-jM:-PRT§'9NED,*  (&n-im-prlz'ynd)  a.   Not  imprisoned 

fVordswurt/u 
tfN-iM-PRSv'^-BLE,  fl.  That  cannot  be  improved. 
On-im-prov'a-ble-nEss,  71.    duality  of  not  leing  im 

provable. 
t)N-}M-PR6vEi)',   (un-im-pr3vd')  a.   Not   improved ,   m 

made  better  ;  not  taught ;  not  meliorated. 
t5N-|M-PR6v'(NG,*a.  Not  improving.  Ried. 
tjN-]M-PUGNED',*  (un-jm-pund')  a.  Not  impugned.  Ash. 
trN-JM:-PUT':^,D,*_fl.  Not  imputed.  Pope. 
On-jn-car'cer-at-ed,*  a.  Not  incarcerated.  Ash, 
■On-jn-car'nate,*  a.  Not  incnniate.  Potlok. 
■On-!N-c£nsed',*  (un-in-s6nst')  a.  Not  incensed.  Courper 
t5N-iN-ciT'?I>,*  a.  Not  incited.   Wordirworth. 
ttN-|N-CL6§ED',*  (iin-in-klozd')  a.  Not  inclosed.   Sir   If 

ScotL 
Cn-in-cor'pp-rat-ed,*  a.  Not  incorporated.  Atterbury 
Cn-JN-creas'^i-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increase.  Boyle. 
■CN-jN-CRiiASED',*(Qn-in-krSst')  a.  Not  increased.  -^^A 
Un-JN-cCl'cat-ED,*  a.  Not  inculcated.  Ash. 
■Dn-in-cCm'bjered,*  (un-in-k5m'b$rd)  a.  Not  incunibered 

Burke. 
t5N-IN-»£BT'?l>j*  (un-in-det'ed)  a.  Not  indebted.  Black 
tSK-iw-DitM'Nl-FlED,*  (fin-jn-dgm'ne-fid)  a.  Not  indemni 

fled.  Ash. 
t!JN-jN-D£NT'?D  *  a.  Not  indented.  Ash. 
tJN-lN'Dj-CAT-ED,*  fl.  Not  indicated.  Ash. 
"On-in-DICT'ed,*  (un-jn-dit'?d)  a.  Not  indicted.  Ash. 
tiN-iN-DlF'FER-?N-CY,*m.  Partiality.  Lord  Tenterden. 
■On-in-dif'fer-ent,  fl.  Not  indifferent ;  partial.  Hooker 
t5N-|N-DORSED',*  (iln-in-ilbrst')  fl.  Not  indorsed.  Ash. 
■Cn-jn-dOl^^ed',*  (un-jn-duljd')  a.  Not  indulged.  Ash. 
t3N-jN-D0s'TRi-otJs,  a.  Not  industrious ;  not  diligent. 
UN-|N-E'BBj-A_T-jNG,*a.  Not  inebriating.  Qu.  Rev. 
■On-in-fXt'v-AT-ed,*o.  Not  infatuated.  Ash. 
■ON-iN-FiScT'ED,  a.  Not  infected.  Burnet. 
^N-JN-F£c'Ti9US,*(un-!n-fSk'shus)  a.  Not  infectious.  Oood 
'CN-iN-FEST'?D.*a.  Notinfestedi  Klrby. 
trN-JN-FLAMED',  (un-jn-flamd')  o-Not  inflamed ;  not  set  oi 

fire. 
On-in-flXm'ma-ble,  a.  Not  inflammable  ;  incombustibla 
CN-iw-FLlcT'ED,*  fl.  Not  inflicted.  Ash. 
"ON-irf'FLV-ENCED,  (un-ln'fly-enst)  a.  Not  influenced. 
t5N-lN-FLV-£N'ciVE,*  a.  Unl'nfluential.  Coleridge.  [R.j 
^zj-In-flv-En'ti^l,*  a.  Not  having  influence.  Qit.  Rev 
■Dn-in-formed',    (un-in-fdrmd')    a.    Not  informed;    un 

taught. 
"On-jn-form'JNG,*  a.  Not  informing  or  instructing.  Broama. 
Cn-in-frKN(?ed',*  (un-jn-frinjd')  a.  Not  infringed.  Knox, 
^N-jN-GEN'loys,  or  15n-in-oe'N|-oGs,  [See  Ingenious.] 

a.  Not  ingenious ;  stupid.  Burke.  Juoua 

ON-|N-<;i-£N'v-ot}s,  a.  Not  ingenuous ;  illiberal ;  dismgen- 
ON-fN-uXB';-T^-BL.E,  o.    Not  Inhabitable;  unfit  to  be  in 

habited. 
tJN- in-hAb';-t^-ble-n£ss,  n.  Incapacity  of  being  inhab 

ited. 
On-IN-hXe'it-^^d,  a.  Not  inhabited  ;  having  no  inhabitanta 
^N-iN-HfiR-j-TA-BlL';-Ty,*  n.  State  of  not  being  inherit» 

ble.  Coleridge.  [bJ 
15n-;n-1"ti-ate,*  (un-in-ish'e-?t)  a.  Notinitiated.  Qn.  Ret 
tJN-iN-t"Tj-AT-:^D,*  (Qn-jn-lsh'e-at-ed)  a.  Not  initiated 

Clarke. 
On-In'jvbed,  (5n-in'jurd)  a.  Not  injured  ;  unhurt. 
15n-}N-ju'ri-oOs,*  a.  Not  injurious  ;  harmless.  Knox. 
tTN-jN-QUlR'jNG,*  a.  Making  no  inquiry.  Abp.  fVftately 
t?H-iN-QUl5'|-TlVE,  a.  Not  inquisitive. 
'On-in-scribed',  (un-jn-skribd')  a.  Having  no  inscriptioa 
On-Jn-spired',  (un-jn-spird')  a.  Not  inspired. 
On-!N-sp1r'jt-?d,*  a.  Not  inspirited.  Dr.  Allen. 
On-JN-stAlled',*  (iin-jn-stawldO  a.  Not  installed.  -fl«A 
On-Tn'sti-GAT-ed,*  a.  Not  instigated.  Ash. 
On-In'stJ-tCt-ed,*  a.  Not  instituted.  Ash. 
On-jn-strOct':]?d,  a.  Not  instructed  ;  not  taught. 
On-in-strOct'ing,*  a.  Not  instructing.  Milton. 
ON-JN-STRtJc'TlVE,  fl.  Not  instructive. 
Ow-IN-strDc'tjve-LV,*  ad.  Not  instructively.  Ed  Rev 
CN-iN'sv-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  insulated.  Smart 
On-jn-sured',*  (iin-jn-shurd')  a.  Not  insured.  Smart 
tTN-tN-TEL-LEcT'V-^L,*  a.  Not  intellectual.  Oood. 
ON-lN-TJBL'Lj-(^fiNT,  a.  Not  intelligent ;  not  skilful. 
ON-JN-TEli'Lj-^^EHT-Ly,*  od.   With  want  of  intf  ligence 
Allen.  [gibltt 

On-jn-tEl-li-c^i-bIl'j-tv,  n.   Quality  of  being  unintell. 
ON-jN-TfiL'LJ-ijhi-BLE,  a.  [intntelUgible,  Fr.]  Not  intellig»> 
ble;  that  cannot  he  understood. 
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tN  |W-t£l'lj-9|.ble-n6ss,  it.  State  of  being  unintelligi- 
l.e. 

Dn-jw-tEl'li-^j-blv,  ad.  In  an  unintelligible  manner. 

RN-lN-T£ND'ED,*a.  Not  intended.  Jlsh. 

CN-JN-TfeN'TlpN-^L,  a.  Not  intentional ;  not  designed ; 
being  without  design. 

trN-lN-TEN'TlQN-^L-LY,*a(i.  Without  intention.  Logan. 

Cn-jn-tjeu'ca-lat-ed,*  a.  Not  intercalated.  Ash. 

tJN-lN-TCR-ciSPT'ED,*  a.  Not  intercepted.  Ash. 

CN-tN-TER-D'(cT'ED,*(i.  Not  interdicted.  Ask. 

ttTN-lN'TER-ESSED,  (-in'ter-?st)  a.  Uninterested.  Dryden. 

t5N-lN'TER-EsT-ET),  a.  Not  interested  i  having  no  inter- 
est ;  disinterested,  »  [est. 

Cn-In'ter-£st-ing,  a.  Not  interesting  ;  exciting  no  inter- 

On-In-ter-mTs'sion,*  n.  Absence  of  intermission.  Smart. 

Un-in-T]^r-mTt't?d,  a.  Not  intermitted  ;  continued. 

ON-tN-TER-MYT'T]^D-L¥,*fl(/.  Without  intermission.  Camp- 
bell. 

Cn-Tn-ter-mIt'ting,  a.  Not  intermitting  ;  continuing. 

tjN-lN-TER-M!xED',  (un-in-ter-mikstO  a.  Not  intermixed. 

CN-IN-TiSR'pp-LAT-?D,  fl.  Not  interpolated.  Parson, 

t5N-iN-TER'PRET-ED,*a.  Not  interpreted.  Seeker. 

t5N-}N-TteRRED',*(iin-in-terd')  a.  Not  interred.  Leighton. 

ON-iw-T^R-RttPT'ED,  a.  Not  broken  ;  not  interrupted. 

Cn-In-ter-rDpt'^d-lv,  ad.  Without  interruption.  Pear- 
son. 

tlN-lN'Tj-MAT-ED,*  o.  Not  intimated.  Ash. 

Cn-jn-tIm'i-ba't-ed,*  a.  Not  intimidated.  WraxaU. 

trw-iN-TRfiNCHED',  (dn-in-trenchf)  a.  Not  intrenched. 

fOw-lN'TRI-CAT-^D,  a.  Not  perplexed.  Hammond. 

UN-lN-TRp-DtJCED',  (un-tn-trp-diist')  a.  Not  introduced. 

On-in-ured',  (un-in-yurd')  0.  Not  inured;  unaccustomed. 

CN-lN-VAD'ED,*a.  Not  invaded  or  assailed.  Reynolds. 

tJN-lN-vENT'ED,  a.  Not  invented  ;  undiscovered. 

tJN-jN-Vferf'TiVE,*  a.  Not  inventive,  Blair. 

CN-iN-VERT'iED,*a.  Not  inverted.  Young. 

tlN-lN-v£sT':ED,*  a.  Not  invested.  Ed  Rev. 

Ow-JN-viis'Tl-G^-BLE,  o.  Not  to  be  searched  out.  Ray. 

C^-IN-Vfis'TJ-GAT-ED,*(I.  Not  investigated.  Ash. 

tJN  iN-viT'ED,  a.  Not  invited  ;  not  asked. 

On-in-vit'jng,*  a.  Not  inviting  ;  not  persuading.  Boyle. 

tlN-iN-v6KET>',*  (un-jn-vokf)  a.  Not  invoked.  Wordsworth. 

C'ni-o,*  71.  [L.l  A  genus  of  pearl-shells.  Hamilton. 

IJCTN'ipN,  CyunVyn)  [yu'nyyn,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Scott i  yu'- 
ne-Bn,  fV.  P.  J.  Ja,]  rt,  [unio^  L.]  The  act  of  joining  two 
or  more  so  as  to  make  them  one  -,  act  of  uniting  ;  state  of 
being  united  j  concord  ;  conjunction  :  —  several  united 
into  one  ;  a  confederacy.  [A  pearl.  Shak.] 

JOif'iON-IST,*  (yfln'yiin-Ist)  n.  One  who  advocates  or  pro- 
motes union.  Ch.  Ob. 

O-nKp'a-roDs,  (yu-nip'g-rus)  a.  [umis  and  parioj  L.] 
Bringing  forth  one  at  a  birth.  Browne. 

Cnj-ped  *  a.  Having  only  one  foot.  Kirby. 

O-Nl-PER'spN-AL,*  a.  Having  but  one  person.  ColcridgA 

R-NJ-pfeR'spN-AL-IST,*  n.  One  who  believes  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Deity.  Faber. 

&-j>/'Tque',  (yu-nek')  a.  [Fr.]  Sole;  being  without  an 
ec|ual ;  without  another  of  the  same  kind  known  to  exist. 

C-nique'ly,*  (yu-nSk'le)  ad.  In  a  unique  manner.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

C-ni-ra'dj-at-ed,*  fl.  Having  but  one  ray.  Smart. 

t^N-lR-RA'Dl-XT-ED,*  a.  Not  irradiated.  Symmons. 

H'O'NI-sftN,  [yu'ne-sun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wb. ;  yu'ne-zGn, 
Ja.  Sm.]  n.  A  consonance  of  two  sounds  equal  in  gravity 
or  acuteness  ;  an  unvaried  note  ;  a  sound  exactly  the 
same  as  another  ;  a  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with 
another ;  an  exact  agreement ;  accordance  ;  harmony  ; 
melody ;  concord. 

||^'ni-s6n',  a.  [uniis  and  sonus^  L.]  Sounding  alone  ;  uniso- 
nant ;  unisonous.  Milton. 

C-Nls'p-NXNGE,*7t.  Accordance  of  sounds.  Smart, 

r-Nls'g-NXNT,*  a.  Being  in  unison.  Smart. 

Ct-nTs'p-noDs,  a.  Being  in  unison  j  having  the  same  sound  \ 
unison.   Warton. 

C'njTj  (yii'nit)  n.  [unus,  uwi(us,  L.]  One ;  the  least  num- 
ber, or  the  root  of  numbers;  —  a  gold  coin  of  King 
James  I. 

U-nit'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  united.  PhiUips. 

u-N|-ta'R|-AN,  n.  One  who,  in  distinction  from  Trinitari- 
ans, holds  that  God  exists  in  one  person  only ;  one  who 
allows  divinity  to  God  the  Father  only ;  an  anti-trinitari- 
an.  Leslie 

^JNl-TA'Ri-^Nj*a.  Relating  to  Unitarianism  or  Unitarians. 
PriesUey. 

0-nj-ta'ri-an-I§m,*  n.  The  principles  of  Unitarians. 
Belskam. 

D-Xi-ta'ri-AN-ize,*  V,  a.  &,  n.  To  conform  to  Unitarianism. 
Ec.  Rev, 

^^-NITE',  (yy-nif)  v,  a,  [unitus,  L.]  [i.  united  ;  pp.  unit- 
ing, UNITED.]  To  join  two  or  more  into  one  j  to  bring  or 
form  into  a  union;  to  bring  together;  to  combine;  to 
connect ;  to  make  to  agree,  or  to  adhere ;  to  join. 

Jf-NITE',  V.  n.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur ;  to  act  in  con- 
cert ;  to  coalesce }  to  be  cemented  ;  to  grow  into  one. 


y-NiT'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  union  ;  so  as  to  Join.  DryJen 

U-nit'?r,  71.  He  or  that  which  unite; 

y-NX"TlpN,  (yu-nlsh'tin)  n.  [union.  It.]  The  act  or  ;  toWd 
of  uniting ;  conjunction;  coalition.  Wiseman,  [r.] 

tu'Ni-TlvE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  JiniLinp.  JVoms 

U'N|-Ty,  (yii'n^-te)  n.  [unitas,  L.]  The  state  of  being  one^ 
oneness;  —  concord  ;  agreement ;  uniformity  :  —  the  ■Jjual 
jtyof  any  work  of  art,(asa  drama,)  by  which  all  the  j)arta 
are  subordinate  to  one  general  design  or  effect,  —  The 
three  unities,  in  the  drama,  are  those  of  time,  place  ami 
action. 

C'nj-vXlve,*  a.  Having  one  shell  or  valve. 

CnJ-vAlve,*  ti.  a  shell  having  only  one  valve.  Kirb  . 

tJ'N  j-vAl VE  D,*  (-n§-v51vd)  a.  Having  only  one  valve.  C'-  abb 

tJ-Nl-vAL'vv-L^R,*  a.  Having  but  one  valve.  P.  OJc 

C-Nl-VER's^L,  a.  [universalis^  L.]  Total ;  whole  ;  all ;  com- 
prising all;  general. —  Universal  joints  a.  contrivance  for 
communicating  motion  obliquely.  Hooke. 

C-N(-vfeR'sAL,  71.;  pi.  UNIVERSALE.  (Logic)  A  generiu 
proposition  including  a  genera  class  of  particulars,  [f  Uni- 
verse ;  the  whole.  Raleigji.] 

C-Ni-v^R'sAL-li^M,*  n.  The  principles  of  Universalists  j 
the  belief  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved.  SmarL 

G-ni-vEr's^l-Ist,  ji.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all 
particulars.  Bentley.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all 
m^n  will  be  saved.  —  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  Arrainians, 
from  their  holding  to  the  universality  of  the  operations 
of  grace.  Brande. 

0-NI-v?r-sXl'|-ty,  71.  [uniDersalitas^  school  L.J  State  of 
being  universal  ;  not  particularity  ;  extension  to  the 
whole.  South. 

t)-Ni-vfeR'sAL-l2E,*u.  o.  To  render  Universal.  Coleridge 

tl-N|-VER'sA.ij-LV,  ad.  Throughout  the  whole;  without 
exception, 

fU-Ni-VER'SAii-NiSss,  71.  Universality.  More. 

U'NJ-VfeRSE,  n.  [univers,  Fr. ;  umversum,  L.]  The  whole 
creation,  including  the  solar  system  and  all  the  starry  re 
gions  beyond;  the  general  system  of  things;  the  world. 

O-Nl-viJR'sj-TV,  n.  [univcrsiias,  L.]  [fAny  community  or 
corporation.  Anderson,  The  whole ;  the  universe.  More.} 
A  seminary  or  place  of  learning,  where  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  taught  and  studied.  —  Sometimes  improperly 
applied  to  a  seminary  or  college  of  a  much  more  limited 
character. 

t5-Nlv'p-cAi,  a.  [univocaSf  L.]  Having  only  one  meaning 
or  signification  ; — opposed  Xoequivocal: — certain;  regu- 
lar; pursuing  one  tenor.  IVatts.  —  (Mus.)  Noting  a  con- 
cord. 

C-Nlv'p-CAL,*  n.  (Aristotelian  logic)  A  w<ird  having  onlv 
one  signification  or  meaning:  —  a  synonyme.  Brande. 

tJ-Nlv'p-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  one  term  ;  in  one  sense  ;  in  one 
tenor.  Hale. 

V-Nlv-p-cA'TlpN,  n.  [unus  and  vocatus^  L.]  Agreement  of 
name  and  meaning.  Whiston. 

On-jar'ring,*  a.  Not  jarring;  concordant.  Coleridge. 

■On-jXun'diced,*  (lin-janMist)  a.  Not  jaundiced.  Cowper 

Cn-j£al'pvs,  a.  Not  jealous;  not  suspicious. 

ttJN-jbiN',  V.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin.  Chatter. 

"On-JoKned',*  (iin-joind')  fl.  Not  joined;  disjoined.  ScoU 

Cn-joInt',  v.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoint.  FuUer. 

t?N-joi'NT'ED,  a.  Not  jointed;  separated. 

tJN-joLT'ED,*  a.  Not  jolted.  Ash. 

Cn-joIt'fOl,  o-  Not  joyful;  sad.  Tatler. 

Cn-jo1?'oi;s,  a.  Not  joyous;  not  cheerful.  Milton 

tiN-jDD<jJED',  (un-judjd')  a.  Not  judged  or  decided. 

tTN-jtJsT',  a.  [injuste^  Fr.  j  injastus^  L.]  Not  just;  iniqu* 
tous  ;  contrary  to  equity  or  justice. 

Dn-jOs'tj-fi-a-ble,  o.  That  cannot  be  justified;  wrong. 

Cn-jOs'tj-fi-a-ble-nEss,  tl  (Quality  of  not  being  justifi 
able. 

tTN-jOs'Ti-Fi-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  defended 

"Cn-jOs'ti-fied,  (Qn-jus't^-fid)  a.  Not  justified. 

t?N-jPsT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  right  or  justice 

ttTN'KEB,  j  a.    [a  corruption  of  uncouth.]    Unusual ;  odd  . 

{■On'kjd,  \     lonely;  solitary: — strange.  Brockett. 

ICn-kEmmed',  (Qn-kSmd')  J  a.  \iHcomptus,  L.]  Uncombed 

{■Cn-kEmpt',  (un-k6mt')      \     May.  Unpolished.  Spensf^ 

t5N-KEN'N:^L,  V.  0..\i.  UNKENNELLED  ;  pp.  UNKEMVELI.ING 

UNKENNELLED.]  TO  drive  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or  retreat 
ttJN-KiSNT',  a.  Unknown.  Speiiser. 
UN-kEpt',  a.  Not  kept;  not  retained;  unobserved. 
tTN-KSsR'CH|EFED,*  (un-ker'chjft)  a.  Having  no  kerchiel 

Cowper. 
fON'KfeTH,*  a.  Uncouth.  HolUnshcd. 
UN-k1lled',*  (un-k!ld')  a.  Not  killed  ;  not  slain.  S7nitA 
Cn-kind',  a.  Not  kind  ;  unfriendly  ;  not  benevolent 
■On-kIn'dled,*  (un-ktn'did)  a.  Not  kindled.  Young. 
tTN-KiNc'Ll-NESS,  71.  CLuality  of  being  unkindly  ;  unfavoi 

ableness.  HakewUl. 
tTN-KiND'LY,  a.  Not  kindly ;  void  of  kindness ;  unnatural 
On-kind'lv,  orf.  Without  kindness;  without  affection 
I^n-kInb'ness,  71.  Want  of  kindness;  malevolercej  ma 

lignity  ;  ill-will. 
tfN-KlfNO',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty.  Shak. 
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CN-KtHb  'T.Ike,  o.  Unkincly.  Shak. 

un-k1ng'lv,  a.  Unbecoming  a  king ;  base ;  ignoble. 

tH'KXss'*  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  a  kiaa.  Shak. 

DN-KlssED',  (un-klstO  a.  Not  kissed,  S/iak, 

Cn'kle,  (ung'kl)  n.  Shak,  See  Uncle. 

CN-KN£LLED',*(un-neid')  a.  Not  noticed  by  a  knell.  £j;  on. 

On-kni&ht'L¥,  (Sn-nit'l?)  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Cn-knIt',  (iin-nltO  »•  a.  [i.  unknit,  unknittbd  ;  pp.  un- 
KNiTTiNG,  UMKNiT,  UNKwiTTED.]  To  uttweave  j  to  Sepa- 
rate; to  open. 

Cn-kn1t'  (un-nn')  a.  Not  unite(' ;  not  knit. 

CN-KN6T/TeD,  (-n3t't?d)  a.  Fret^/ from  knots ;  untwisted. 

t?N-KN6T'TV,  (un-n8t't9)o.  Having  no  knots.  Sandys. 

Cn-kn6w',  (un-no')  v.  a.  To  ceaae  to  know.  Smith. 

Cn-kn5w'a-bl.e,  (an-no'gi-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  known. 

On-know'in&,  (un-no'ing)  a.  Ignorant;  not  knowing. 

On-know'jng-ly,  (un-no'mg-l?)  aU.  Ignorantly. 

Cn-known',  (un-non')  a.  Not  known  ;  uncalc.uliUet}. 

ON-LA'BpRED,  (un-la'bpfd)  a.  Not  labored  ;  not  cultivated 
by  labor: — spontaneous  ;  voluntary. 

6n-l^-bo'ri-oOs,  a.  Not  laborious  ;  not  difficult. 

On-lace',  v.  a.  [i  unlaced;  pp.  unlacing,  unlaced.]  To 
loose  from  laces  ;  to  loosen,  as  a  woman's  dress  ;  to  divest 
of  ornaments. 

Cn-lAck'eyed,*  (un-iak'jd)  a.  Not  attended  by  a  lackey 
or  servant.  Cowper. 

Gn-LADE',    v.    a.    [t.  UNLADED  ;;>;>.  UNLADING,    UNLADEN  or 

unladed.]  To  empty  or  remove  from  a  vessel ;  to  unload. 
ON-LA'DV-LiKE,*  a.  Not  becoming  a  lady.  E.  Farrar. 
Cn-eaid',  a.  Not  laid;  not  placed  ;  not  pacified. 
ON-L^-MiiNT'ED,  a.  Not  lamented  ,  not  deplored, 
On~lard'ed,  a.  Not  larded  ;  not  intermixed. 
Cn-lXbh'j*  u.a.  [l  uhlashbd;  pp.  unlashino,  unlashed.J 

(JVauL)  To  loose  what  has  been  tied.  j!?^/t. 
On-lXtch',  V,  a.  To  open  by  lifting  the  latch. 
GN-LSTH'EREB,*(an-iath'erd)  a.  Not  lathered.  Ash, 
On-launched',*  (un-lanch't')  a.  Not  launched.  A^h. 
0N-LAU'RELLED,*(an-16r'reld)  a.  Not  crowned  with  laurel. 

Byron.     See  Laurel. 
On-eXv'(SH,  a.  Not  lavish  ;  not  wasteful.    Thomson. 
Cn-lXv'ished,  (un-liv'jsht)  a.  Not  lavished  ■  not  wasted, 
fON-LAw',*  V.  a.  To  annul,  as  a  law.  Milton. 
t5N-LAw'F0L,  a.  Contrary  to  law  ;  not  lawful ;  illegal. 
Cn-lAw'fOl-L¥)  ad.  In  an  unlawful  manner;  illegally, 
On-law'fOl-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unlawful. 

CN~LAY',*  U.  a.  [i,  UNLAID  ;  pp.  UNLAVING,  UNLAID.]  (JVi2U(.) 

To  untwist  the  stranda,  as  of  a  cable.  Anson. 

On-l£ad'j^d,*  a.  Not  leaded;  not  furnished  with  leads. 
Aslu 

On-lSarn',  (iin-l6rn')  v.  a.  [i.  unlearned,  unlearnt  ;  pp. 
unleaeninq,  unlearned,  unlearnt.]  To  forget,  or  dis- 
use, after  having  learned. 

t5N-LEARN'A-BLE,*  o.  That  Cannot  be  learned.  Ed.  Rev. 

Gn-learn':^d,  a.  Not  learned  ;  uneducated  j  illiterate ;  ig- 
norant; not  informed  ;  not  instructed. 

On-eearn'ed-ly,  fl*^  Ignorantly. 

On-eearn'ed-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  learning.  Sylvester. 

C;--LEASED',*  (un-Iest')  a.  Not  leased.  Ask. 

On-l£av'ened,  (-lev'vnd)  a.  Not  leavened  or  fermented. 

CN-L6cT'yRED,  (un-lekt'yurd)  a.  Not  lectured, 


sure.  Boyli 

Cn-eEnt',*  a.  Not  lent.   WiUiams. 

On-lEss',  conj..  Except ;  if  not ;  supposing  that  not. 

Ctn-lEss'ened,*  (un-16s'snd)  0,  Not  diminished.  Batlcr. 

Cn-lEs'soned,  (un-16s'snd)  a.  Not  taught.  Shak. 

Cn-lEt'tered,  (-terd)  a.  Unlearned  ;  untautiht ;  illiterate. 

Cn-LEt'TERED-nE"ss,  n.  Unlearnedness.   Waterhoune. 

Cn-LEV'el,*  a.  Not  level ;  uneven.  Steeiiens. 

tfN-LEV'ELLED,  (Sn-lev'eld)  a.  Not  levelled  or  laid  even. 

Cn-lEv'ied,*  (uTi-lev'jd)  0,  Not  levied.  Anh.  [ton. 

Cn-lj-bId'j-nous,  a.  Not  lustful ;  pure  from  carnality.  Mil- 

Cn-li'censed,  (Gn-ll's?nst)  a.  Not  licensed  or  authorized. 

t5N-LTicKED',  (iin-llkt')  a.  Not  licked  ;  not  formed  ;  shapeless. 

(Sn-lIft'ed,*  a.  Not  lifted;  not  raised.  Byron. 

Cn-light'ed,  (iin-llt'ed)  a.  Not  lighted  ;  not  set  on  fire. 

©"V-LlG-HT'spME,  (un-l'it'sym)  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy.  Milton. 

Cn-eIke',  a.  Not  like  ;  having  no  likeness  ;  dissimilar. 

On-eike'li-hood,  (lin-lik'li-hQd)  n.  Improbability.  South. 

On-i.ike'li-nEss,  7l  State  of  being  unlikely ;  improbability. 

Cn-like'lv,  a.  Not  likely  ;  improbable  ;  not  such  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected  :  —  not  promising  any  particular 
event ;  unpromising.  Swift, 

On-lIke'ev,  ad.  Improbably.  Pope. 

On-like'n^ss,  tl  Dissimilitude  ;  want  of  likeness. 

On-lIm'ber,  a.  Not  limber;  stiff;  unyielding.  fVuUoTu 

Dn-eIm'it'-^-bee,  a.  Admitting  no  bounds  or  limits;  illim- 
itable. Lodce. 

Dn-lIm'|T-?d,  a  Not  limited  ;  indefinite  ;  having  no 
bounds  or  limits  ;  undefined  ;  unconfined  ;  not  re- 
strained 

On-lim'jt-ied-lv,  ad  Boundlessly  ;  without  bounds. 


UWM 

T)n-l1m'IT-?d-nE3S,  n.  State  of  being  unlimited 
t5N-EiN'^-AE,  a.  Not  lineal ;  not  coming  in  order 
tJN-LiNED',*  (un-l3nd')  a.  Not  lined;  not  covered  insids 

Spenser. 
tJN-LlNK',  (an-IIngkO  V.  a.  To  untwist ;  to  open.  Shak. 
tJN-Ll"QU5-FlED,  (-nk'w?-fid)a.  Unmelted  ;  undiasolved. 
Un-lI'^QUJ-dat-^D,*  (un-lik'we-dat-?d)  a.  Nut  liquidatei 

S.  Smith. 
tJN-Ll"QUQRED,  (tln-IIk'kyrd)  a.  Not  wet  or  moistened. 
■On-lIs'ten-Ing,  (un-lis'sn-Sng)  a.  Deaf;  not  hearing. 
On-lKt'er-a-rv,*  a.  Not  literary;  illiterate.  Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 
On-lIve'Lj-nEss,  n.  Dulness.  MUton. 
fiN-LiVE'Ly,  a.  Not  lively;  wanting  life  ;  dull. 
■Cn-LOAD',  (iln-lod')  v.a.  [i.  unloaded  ;  pp.  unloadinOjI'M- 

LOADED.]    To  remove  a  load  from  ;  to  disburden ;  to  un 

Iade_;  to  exonerate. 
tJN-LO'cAT-J£:D,*  o.  Not  located  }  not  placed.  Smart. 

tJN-L6cK',  v.a.  [i.  UNLOCKED  ;  pp.  UNLOCKING,  UNLOCKED,' 

To  unfasten  what  is  shut  with  a  lock  ;  to  open. 
t5N-L6cKED',(Sn-l6ktO  a.  Not  locked;  not  fastened  with  i 

lock. 
■0N-L,6D(j^E',*  V.  u.    To  deprive  of  a  lodging;  to  dislodge. 

Cumberland. 
t^x-E6D(;»ED',*^un-I5jd')a.  Not  lodged.  Carew. 
t^N-LOOKED'-FOR,  Mukt'-)  a.  Unexpected  ;  not  foreseen. 
On-looped',*  (un-Iopf)  a.  Not  fastened  by  a  loop.  Oay. 
On~jl66se',  v.  a,  [i.  unloosed  ;pp.  unloosing,  unloosed.] 

To    unbiiid ;    to    release ;   to     loosen ;    to    loose.    Sliak. 

Q^  Loose  and  unloose  are  of  the  same  meaning ;  or  us 

is  merely  intensive. 
On-l66se',  V.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces  ;  to  lose  all  union.  Collier 
On-loo'sen,*  C-sn)D.  a.  To  loosen ;  to  unloose.  Knox,  |tt,] 
On-lord'lv,*  a.  Not  lordly;  not  arbitrary.  Milton. 
On-lo^'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  lost.  Boyle. 
0n-l6st',*  a.  Not  lost.   Young. 

■&N-l6ve',*  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  love  of.  Spectator,  [r,' 
On-l6ved',  (un-luvd')  a.  Not  loved.  Sidney. 
On-l6ve'lj-nEss,  ?i.  Unamiableness. 
On-lSve'LV,  a.  Not  lovely;  unamiable. 
tJN-L6v'iN&,  a.  Not  loving  ;  not  fond.  Shafc. 
On-lu'brj-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  lubricated.  Blackwood. 
On-lDck'j-ly,  od.  Unfortunately;  by  ill  luck. 
On-lOck'i-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  unlucky. 
On-lDck'V,  a.  Not  lucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  unsuccessful ;  an 

happy:  —  ill-omened;  inauspicious.  —  In  colloquial  use 

mischievously  waggish.  King. 
On-lHs'trovs,  a.  Not  lustrous  ;  wanting  lustre.  Shak. 
On-lOte',  v.  a.  To  separate  from  cement  or  lute.  Boyle, 
On-lv^-0'BJ-oDs,*  a.  Not  luxurious.  Museum. 
tJN-MAD'DENED,*  (-mSd'dnd)  a.  Not  maddened.  Coleridgt 
On-made',  a.    Not  made;  not  formed;  not  created:  a» 

prived  of  form  or  qualities. 
On-made',*  i.  &  p.  from  Unmake.  See  Unmake. 
On-mXg'nj-fied,*  (iin-m^g'ne-f id)  o.  Not  magnified.  Ash 
On-maid'en-lv,  (iin-ma'dn-le)  a.  Unbecomiug  a  maiden, 
On-mailed',*  (un-mald')  a.  Not  mailed.  Ash. 
On-maimed',  (un-mamd')  a.  Not  maimed, 
On-main-tain'^-ble,*  a.  Not  maintainable.  HaU 
On-m^-jEs'tjc,*  a.  Not  majestic.  Ash. 
tJN-MAK'A-BLE,  o.  Not  possible  to  be  made.  Grew. 
"On-MAKE',  v.  a.   \i.  unmade  ;  pp.  unmaking,  unmade.]  T« 

destroy  the  form  and  essential  qualities  of;  to  ruin. 
On-ma-l1"ciovs,*  (un-m?-lish'us)  a.  Not  malicious.  Cowlep, 
On-mXl'L]E-^-BLE,  a.  Not  malleable.  Fanskawe, 
On-mXn',    V,   a.     [i,   unmanned  ;    pp.    unmanning,    ns- 

m.\nned.]     To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;   to 

emasculate:  —  to  deject.;  to  dishearten: — to  deprive  of 

men ;  to  disgarrison. 
0N-MXN'A-cLED,*(un-man'9-kld)  (I.  Not  manacled.  ritU 
On-mXn'a<je-a-ble,  a.    Not  manageable  ;  not  easily  go» 

erned  ;  not  easily  wielded. 
On-mXn'^(j^e-a-ele-ness,*  n.   (Quality  of  being  unma» 

ageable.  Ash. 
On-mXn'ag-ed,  (un-min'^jd)  a.  Not  managed. 
On-mXn'ful,*  a.  Not  becoming  a  man  ;  unmanly.  More. 
On~mXn'fOl-L¥,*  ad.    In  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  man 

MUtov. 
On-mAn'lTke,  a.  Unmanly.  Sidney.  ^ 

On-mXn'lj-nEss,*  n.  Want  of  manliness.  Ash. 
On-mXn'lv,  a.   Not  manly ;    unsuitable  to  a  man ;  dis- 
honorable ;  weak ;  effeminate. 
On-mXnned',  (iin-in3Lnd')  a.  Not  manned  ;  not  furnisheA 

with  men.    [Not  tamed:  —  a  term  of  falconry.  Shak.] 
On-mXn'n?red,  (an-raan'nerd)  a.  Rude;  brutal;  uncivil, 
On-mXn'ner-lj-nEss,  n.  Breach  of  civihty  ;  ill  behavior 
On-mXn'ner-L¥,  a.    Not  mannerly  ;  wanting  good  man 

ners ;  impolite  :  ill  bred  ;  not  civil;  not  complaisant. 
On-mXn'njer-ly,  ttd.  With  ill  manners  ;  uncivilly. 
On-mXn'tle,*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a  mantle  or  cloak;  U 

dismantle.  Cowper. 
On-m^-nured',  (un-ra?-ni5rd')  tt.  Not  manured.  Spenser. 
On-mXrked',  (un-mirkt')  a.  Not  marked  ;  not  observed. 
ON-MXR'KE;T-^-BLE,*a.  Not  marketable.  Fo.  Q«.  Rev. 
On-Marred',  (un-mArd')  a.  Not  marred;  uninjured. 
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»if-MXR'ElA(?E-A-BLE,*  a.  Not  marriageable.  Ash. 
Cn-mar^rjed,  ;iSn-m5r'rid)  a.  Not  married. 
uN-MXa'Ry,  V,  o.    To  separate  from  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract;  to  divorce.  Miltoii. 
Un-mXr'shalled,*  (-mdr'sh^H)  a.  Not  marshalled  LeioU. 
tpN-MAs'cv-LATE,  V.  o.  To  emasculate.  Fuller. 
tJN-MXs'cv-LlNE,*  a.  Not  masculine.  Smart. 

CN-MAsK',  v.  a.   [i.  UNMASKED  ;   pp.  DNHASEINO,  UNMASKED.] 

To  strip  of  a  mask  ,  to  lay  open. 

Cw-mAsk',  v.  n.  Tp  put  off  the  mask.  Sliak. 

Cn-mAsked',  (un-mftslct')  a.  Not  masked  ;  o?en  to  view. 

Cn-mAsk'?r,*  n.  One  who  unmasks.  Milton. 

t?N-MAe'TER-A-BLE,  o.  Unconquerable.  Browne. 

tJN-Mjta'T^RED,  (iin-ni4s'terd)  o.  Not  mastered  ;  not  sub- 
dued. 

Cn-mAs'ti-ca-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  masticated.  Jour.  Sci. 

On-mXtch'a-ble,  a.  Unparalleled  j  unequalled. 

Cn-mXtched',  (un-ma.chtO  a.  Not  matched  ;  matchless. 

On-ma-trIc'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Not  matriculated.  Milton. 

On-Mean'ing,  a.  Wanting  meaning  ;  having  no  meaning. 

On-Mean'jno-n£ss,*  re.  Want  of  meaning.  Dr.  Campbell. 

tyPT-MfiANT',  a.  Not  meant;  not  intended. 

♦15n-m1Sa§'vr-^-ble,  (un-m€zh'ur~^-bl)  a.  Immeasurable. 
Shak. 

ftiJJ-MiSA^'VR-Ji-BIiy,  (an-mSzh'yr-j-bl?)  ad.  Immeasura- 
bly. Howell. 

CN-M£A$'yRED,  (un-mSzh'tjird)  ».  Not  measured  j  im- 
mense. 

Cn-mEjGh'an-ized,*  (un-m6k'?n-Izd)  a.  Not  formed  by 
mechanism,  faley, 

t5N-M6D'DLED-wlTH,  (Gn-mSd'dld-w!th)  a.  Not  touched. 

Cw-m£d'dljng,  a.  Not  meddling;  not  interfering. 

ttJN-MJ6D'DLmG-N£ss,  re.  Absence  of  meddling.  Hall 

Cn-m£d'|-tat-ed,  a.  Not  meditated ;  not  designed. 

Cn-miSek',*  a.  Wanting  meekness.  E.  Erving. 

t5N-MEET',  a.  Not  fit;  not  proper;  not  worthy. 

Cn-meet'ly,  ad.  Not  properly  ;  not  suitably.  Spenser. 

On-meet'ness,  n.  Unfitness  ;  unsiiitableness.  MUton, 

trN-MEL'ig-RAT-ED,*  (lin-rael'yp-rat-ed)  a.  Not  meliorated. 
Ash. 

Cn-mEl^lowed,  (un-mel'lod)  a.  Not  mellowed. 

Cn-me-lo''di-oDs,  a.  Harsh  ;  grating  ;  not  melodious  ;  im- 
melodious.  Thomson, 

CN-ME-Lo'Dj-ons-LY,*  ad.  Not  melodiously.  Dr.  Allen. 

Cn-mElt'ed,  a.  Not  melted  ;  undissolved. 

Cn-m£n'aced,*  (un-men'?st)  a.  Not  threatened,  ffords- 
loorth. 

CN-MfiN'A^-IWQ-,*  a.  Not  menacing.  Dr.  Allen. 

CN-MEN'Ti9N-A-BLE,*a.  That  may  not  be  mentioned.  Ec 
Reo. 

1?N-ivrEN'TiQNED,  (un-mSn'shund)  a.  Not  mentioned  or  told 

Crpr-MER'c^-NA-Ry,*  a.  Not  m'ercenary.  Atterbvry. 

&N-MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  o.  Unsalable  ;  not  vendible. 

Ow-mer'ci-fOl,  a.  Not  merciful;  cruel;  severe;  inclem- 
ent. 

CN-MiSR'cj-FOL-LY,  ad.  Without  mercy  or  tenderness, 

Cw-MiSR'ci-FOL-Nfiss,  n.  Cruelty  ;  want  of  tenderness. 

fCN-MfiR'iT-^-BLE,  a.  Having  no  desert.  Shak. 

tJw-BifiR'jT-ED,  a.  Not  merited  ;  not  deserved. 

Cn-m£r'jt-?d-ness,  71.  Stateof  being  undeserved.  Boyle 

Cn-mJSr-i-to'ri-oOs,*  a.  Not  raeritoriims.  Ash. 

Cn-mISt',  a.  Not  met;  not  encountered.  B.  Jonson. 

Cn-m£t-Ji-Mor'phosed,*  (un-met-?i-mSr'fost)  a.  Not  met- 
amorphosed. Ash. 

On-m£t-^-ph?5'I-c*i.,*  a.  Not  metaphysical.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

On-mEth^<?i>-ized,*  (an-mGth'9d-izd)  a.  Not  methodized. 
Ash. 

On-mTgh'tv,  (un-mi'te)  o.  Not  powerful ;  weak.  Todd. 

6n-mild',  o.  Not  mild ;  fierce. 

Cn-mild'n?ss,  n.  Want  of  mildness.  Milton. 

ftw-MlL'l-TA-RY,*  a.  Not  military.  JVapier. 

Cn-mIlked',  (fin-milkt')  a.  Not  milked,  /^ope. 

0«-MfLLED',  (un-mild')  a.  Not  milled,  as  a  coin. 

^n-mTnd'?b,  a.  Not  minded  ;  not  regarded. 

On-mInd'fOl,  a.  Not  mindful;  careless;  forgetful;  negli- 
getit ;  inattentive  ;  heedless. 

t5N-MlND'F0L-Ly,  od.  Negligently  ;  carelessly.  Scott. 

On-miwd'fOl-nEss,  71.  Carelessness  ;  heedlessness. 

©n-MIn'gle,  d.  a.  To  separate  things  mixed.  Bacon,  [r.] 

ttJPT-MlN'GLE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  susceotive  of  mixture.  Boyle. 

UN-mIn'gled,  (un-mXng'gld)  a.  Unmixed  ;  pure. 

Dn-mi-rXc'V-loOs,*  a.  Not  miraculous.  Young. 

Dn-mi^rV,  a.  Not  miry  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt.  Oay, 

On-mIssed',  (iin-mist')  o.  Not  mLssed.  Oray. 

On-M|s-taK'vbi*e,*  a.  Not  to  be  mistaken.  Ch.  Ob. 

Dn-mis-TA'ken,*  (iin-mis-ta'kn)  a.  Not  mistaken.  Smart. 

DN--MiT'l-OA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  softened.  SAaA. 

&N-MiT'i-GAT-ED,  a.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  softened. 

Cn-mTxed',  C5n-mlkst')  o.  Not  mixed  or  mingled. 

Crv-MlXT',  a.  Unmixed.  Mdton. 

Dn-Moaned',  (iin-mondO  a.  Not  lamented.  Shak. 

0n-m6d'i-fTed,*  (iin-mod'e-fiJ)  a.  Not  modified.  Burke. 

Dn-m6d'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Not  modulated.  ShelUu. 

5n-moIst',  a.  Not  moist ;  not  wet.  Phillips. 


Un-MoIst'ened,  (un-mfTt'snd)  a.  Not  made  we* 
^n-MP-lSst'eT),  a.  Not  molested  ;  not  disturbed. 
Civ-M6L'Li-Fi-A-BLE,*a.  Not  mollifiable.  Ash. 
Opf-MOL'Li-FlED,*  (iin-m61'e-fld)  a.  Nitt  mollified.  AsfL 
trN-M9-M£N'TOVS,*  a.  Not  momentous.  Campbell. 
"On-mOn'eyed,  (jSn-raiSn'jd)  a.  Having  no  nmnry. 
ftJN-Mp-NdP'p-LiZE,  V.  a.  To  recover  or  free  from  tiiu 
nopoly.  Milton. 

CN-MOOR',  v.  a.  [t.  UNMOORED  ;  pp.  UNMOOniWG,  UNMOORED 

(JVaret.)    To  take  up  one  of  the  two  anchors  by  which  t 

ship  is  moored.  Brande.  To  loose  from  land  by  taking  U| 

the  anchors.  Pope. 
0n-mor'al-I2ed,  (un-mor'^l-izd)  a.  Not  moralized 
On-mort'ga^ed,  (un-mBr'g9Jd)  a.  Not  mortgaged. 
Cn-mor'tj-fied,  (un-mijr'te-f  Id)  a.  Not  mortified. 
ttN-M6TH'EB-Ly,*a.  Not  motherly.  Smart.  [Milton 

tJN-MOULD',  (un-mold')  v.  a.    To  change  as  to  the  form 
tJN-MOUL'DER-lNft,*  a.  Not  mouldering.  Bryant. 
15N-MoONT'ED,*a.  Not  mounted.  Southey. 
"On-mourned',  (iin-mornd')  a.  Not  mourned  or  lamented 
tON-M6v'A-Bl.E,  a.  Immovable.  Locke. 
tpN-M5v'A-BLy,  ad.  Immovably.  Ellis, 
Un-mOved',  (iin-m6vd0  a-  Not  moved  ;  not  changed ;  noi 

affected  ;  unaltered  by  passion  ;  calm  ;  quiet. 
tJN-M6v'ED-Ly,*  od.  Quietly }  without  emotion.  Locke. 
15n-m6v'ing-,  a.  Having  no  motion ;  unaffecting. 
tJN-MOWED',*  or  15n-m6wn',*  o.   Not  mowed  or  mown 

Ash. 
"On-mOf'fle,  V,  a.  To  remove  a  muffle  from.  MiUon. 
ttN-MDLLEli',*  (un-miildO  a.  Not  mulled.  Ash. 
tJN-ittiJR'MVRED,  (un-miir'murd)  a.  Not  murmured  ol. 
t?N-MUR'MVR-^N&,*ffl.  Not  murmuring.  R.  Pollok 
■On-mu'^i-cal,  a.  Not  musical ;  not  harmonious. 
tJN-MO'§j-CAL-l'y,*  ad.  Not  musically.  Ash. 
'Dn-Mu'TI-lat-ED,*  a.  Not  mutilated.  Loudon. 

On-MGZ'ZLE,     v.  a.    [i.  UNMUZZLED  ;  pp.  UNMUZZLIIfO,  b« 

MUZZLED.]  To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 
15n-mDz'zled,*  (iin-muz'zld)  a.  Not  muzzled.  Burke. 
tTN-Mys-TE'Ri-oDs,*  a.  Not  mysterious.  Young. 
"&N-NAIL',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  nails ;  to  draw  nails  from 

Evelyn. 
On-named',  (itn-namd')  a.    Not  named;  not  mentioned 
15n-nX"tipn-^l,*  (un-nash'yn-5il)  a.  Not  national.  JV.  Brit 

on. 
Cn-na'tive,  a.  Nut  native  ;  foreign.  Thomsm. 
"Dn-nAt'v-RAL,  (un-nat'yu-rgil)  a.  Not  natural ;  contrary  t« 

nature;  contrary  to  the  common  instincts;  acting  with 

out  the  affections  implanted  by  nature :  —  forced  ;  affect 

ed ;  artificial. 
t5N-NXT'v-RA.L-iZE,  V.  <u  To  make  unnatural.  Hales. 
t5N-NXT'v-R^L-Ly,  ad.    Not  naturally;    in  opposition  ti 

nature. 
On-nXt'v-RAL-nEss,  n.  Contrariety  to  nature.  Sidvtsy 
tTN-NXv'i-GA-BLE,  o.  Innavigable.  Coioley. 
"Cn-nAv'j-gat-^d,  a.  Not  navigated  ;  not  Sfiiled  over. 
ON-Nfig'^s-s^-RI-LY,  ad.  Without  necessity  ;  needlessly. 
t5N-N£^'Es-s^-RJ-NEss,  71.  State  of  being  unnecessary. 
■On-n£9'?s-s^-E¥,  a   Not  necessary  ;  needless  ;  useless. 
15n-n?-c£s'si-tat-ed,*  a.  Not  necessitated.  Smart. 
t^N-NEED'ED,*  a.  Not  needed.  Wilson. 
Cn-need'fOl,  a.  Net  wanted  ;  needless.  Milton. 
ON-N£iGH'BQRED,'*(iln-Qa'biird)  a.  Not  neighborly  orneai 

Cowper^ 
tfN-NEiGH'BpR-LV,  (un-na'bpr-le)  a.  Not  neighborly;  no 

kind  ;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbor. 
"ON-NEi&H'BOR-Ly,  (un-ua'b^r-le)  ad.  In  a  manner  nd 

suitable  to  a  neighbor  ;  with  malevolence.  Sliak. 
tt5N-NER'V^TE,  a.  Enervate  ;  weak.  Broome. 

"ON-NERVE',    t>.    a.      [i.    UNNERVED  ;    pp.    UNNERTINO,    UH 

NERVED.]  To  deprive  of  force  ;  to  enfeeble.  Addisoiu 
tJN-NERVED',  (un-nervd')  a.  Weak  ;  feeble.  S/iak. 
t5N-N£s'TLE,*(un-n§s'sl)  u.a.  To  dislodge  ;  to  eject,  farox 
f1?N-NETH',       )  ad.  Scarcely;  hardly:  —  not  without  diffi 
JOn-nethes',  i      culty.  Spenser. 
bx-NtG'G^BD-ijy,*  a.  Not  niegardly  i  liberal.  Tucb'* 
ftJN-No'BLE,  a.  Not  noble;  ignoble.  Shak. 
tCN-NO'BLy,  ad.  Ignobly.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
t^N-NOM'l-NAT-?D,*  a.  Not  nominated.  Ash. 
t5N-NOT'ED,  a.  Not  noted;  not  observed  ;  not  heeded 
t5N-NO'T|CED,  (iin-nd't)st)  a.  Not  noticed  ;  not  observea 
Cn-no'ti-fIed,*  (iin-no't^-fid)  a.  Not  notified.  Ash. 
On-noHr'ished,*  (Qn-niir'(sht)  a.  Not  nourished.  Dani^ 
ON-NtiM'Bi^RED,  (-b^rd)  a.  Not  numbered;  innumerablt 
■On-nurt'ured,  (ttn-niirt'yyrd)  a.  Not  nurtured. 
t?N-NV-TRl"T10VS,*  a.  Not  nutritious.  Ed,  Rev. 
Cn-P-beyed',  (un-9-bad')  a.  Not  obeyed.  Milton. 
trN-pB-j6cT']?D,  a.  Not  objected  ;  not  opposed, 
CN-pB-JEc'TipN-^-Bi^E,    (un-^b-jek'shun-^-bl)    a.    TliiJ 

cannot  be  objected  against. 
On-p-bli^ed',*  (an-9-blijd')  a.  Not  obliged.  Ash 
Cn-PB-lIt'er-at-ed,*  a.  Not  obliterated.  Grant, 
On  pB-Ndx'iovs,  ^Sn-^b-nQk'shys)  a.  Not  obnoxious ,  oa 

liable  ;  not  expost  d  to  any  hurt. 
Gn-pb-scured',  (iin-fb-skurd')  a.  Not  obscured. 
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Dir-QB  sfi'dUT-OtJs,*  a.  Not  obsequious.  Smith. 
ON~QB-SE'QU(-o&s-N£sd,  n.  Want  of  obaequiousness. 
On-qb-^erv'^-ble,  a.  Not  observable ;  not  to  be  observed , 

not  discoverablo 
Cn-qb-^JIrv'^nce, B.  Inattention;  regardlesancsa. 
Cn-PB-§jerv'^nt,  a.  Not  observant ;  inattentive. 
Dn-pb-^erved'j  (-zBrvdO  a.  Not  observed  j  not  heeded. 
Cw-pB-^ERV'^D-Ly,  ad.  Without  being  observed.  Patriclc 
CN-pB-§iERV'lNG,  a.  Not  observing;  inattentive. 
Cn-pb-strOct'ed,  a.  Not  obstructed  ;  not  hindered 
Cn-pb-strDct'ive,  a.  Not  raising  any  obstacle. 
On-PB-tajn'vblf»*  a.  Not  to  be  obtained.  PraU. 
Cn-pb-tained',  (  iand')  a.  Not  obtained;  not  acquired. 
On-pb-trOi>']ei>,*  a.  Not  obtruded.  Jlsh. 
CN-pB-TRCfD'lN&j*  a.  Not  obtruding;  modest.  Reed. 
Cn-PB-trP'sive^  a.  Not  obtrusive ;  not  forward;  modest. 
CN-pB-TRO'sjvE-Ly,*   ad.     In  an   unobtrusive   manner. 

Knowles. 
ON-pB-TRtIl'sjVE-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  unobtrusive. 

Mffnth.  Rev. 
■On-Sb'vj-oDs,  a.  Not  obvious  ;  not  readily  occurring. 
Cn-PC-c  A'§lpNED,*  (-zhynd)  a.  Not  occasioned.  Warburton. 
tfN-oc'cv-PlED,  (an-Sk'y-pid)  a.  Not  occupied. 
On  pF-FfiND'ED,  a.  Not  offended.  Johnson. 
■ON-pF-FfiND'jNO,  a.  Not  offending ;  harmless ;  innocent. 
tpN-pF-FfiN'sjVE,  a.  Inoffensive.  Fell. 
"Cn-Sf'fered,  (un-5Pferd)  a.  Not  offered  or  proposed. 
15n-PF-f1'"cial,*  (un-pf-nsh'&l)  a.  Not  official,  Qu.  Reo. 
■ON-pF-Fl"clAL-L¥,*ad.  In  an  unofficial  manner.  Hale. 
t)N-pF-FX"ci6vs,*  (3n-9f-flsh'ys)  a.  Not  officious.  Milton. 
tlN-6F'TEN,  (un-6f  fn)  ad.  Rarely.  Harris.  [R.] 

Cn-oIl',  v.  a.  To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 

"On-oIled',  (fin-iiild')  a.  Not  smeared  with  oil.  Young. 

^N-6'PENED,  (un-6'pnd)  a.  Not  opened  ;  not  unclosed. 

Cn-o'pen-Ing,  (iin-o'pn-ing)  a.  Not  opening.  Pope. 

t15N-6p'?R-A.-TlVE,  a.  Inoperative.  South. 

Cn-pp-posed',  (un-^p-pozdO  «•  Not  opposed. 

On-pp-pressed',*  (un-9p-pre3t0  a.  Not  oppressed.  Lee. 

tJN-pP-PR£s'S|VE,*  a.  Not  oppressive.  Burke, 

Cn-PR-i>ained',*  (-dand')  a.  Not  ordained.  Ch.  Spectator. 

^n-or'dered,*  (un-br'derd)  a.  Not  ordered.  Daniel. 

fCN-OR'DER-Ly,  a.  Disorderly.  Sandersoiu 

tON-bR'Dl-N4-RV,  a.  Unusual ;  uncommon.  Locke, 

On-or^gan-ized,  (iin-or'g?n-izd)  a.   Not  organized;  In- 
organized.  Grew. 

tJN-o-R(-£N'T^L,*  a.  Not  oriental.  Byron. 

CN-p-Rf<?'l-N^'L,  a.  Not  original. 

t5N-p-Rl<?'j-NAT-ED,  o.  Not  originated  ;  ungenerated. 

■Cn-or-n^-MiSnt'al,  o.  Not  ornamental ;  plain. 

On-or'n^-m^int-jbd,  a.  Not  ornamented  ;  not  adorned. 

t5N-bR'THp-DQx,  o.  Not  orthodox;  heterodox. 

C?r-6s-TEN-TA'Tiovs,  (un-Ss-ten-ta'shus)  a.  Not  ostenta- 
tious ;  not  boastful ;  modest. 

tJN-Gs-TEN-TA'Tlova-Lyj*  ad.  Not  ostentatiously.  Knox. 

t5N-6s-Ti:N-TA'Tiovs-N£ss,*TL  Freedom  from  ostentation. 
Allen. 

Cn-5wed',  (-od')  a.  Not  owed.  [fHaving  no  owner,  ^ali.'] 

tJw-OWNEB',  (fin-ond')  a.  Not  owned  ;  having  no  owner. 

tJN-6x'y-<?EN-lZED,*  (-izd)  a.  Not  acidified  by  oxygen.  Ure. 

tJN-P^-clF'jc,  a.  Not  pacific  ;  not  gentle. 

t5N-pX9'l-FiED,  (iin-p4s'e-f  Id)  a.  Not  pacified  or  calmed. 

t5N-PXCK',«.  a.  \i.  UNPACKED  ;  -pp.  UNPACKING,  UNPACKED.] 

To  open  what  is  packed  up  ;  to  disburden  ;  to  exonerate ; 

to  open. 
On-pAcked^,  (un-pSlkt')  a-  Not  packed;  not  collected. 
15n-pa'&a,n-ize,*  w.  o.  To  divest  of  paganism.  Cudworth. 
On-paib',  (un-pad')  a.  Not  paid  ;  not  discharged. 
TJn-pained',  (un-pand')  a.  Not  pained  ;  sufl^ering  no  pain. 
t5N-PAiN'F0L,  a.  Not  painful ;  giving  no  pain. 
tUN-PAiNT',*  V.  a.  To  efface  painting  or  color.  Pamell. 
Cn-paint'ed,*  a.  Not  painted.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev.  [ton. 

Cn-pAired',*  (un-piLrdO«.  Not  paired  ;  not  matched.  JVeio- 
On-pXl'a-ta-BLE,*!.  Not  palatable  ;  nauseous;  disgusting. 
Cn-pAlled',  *  (iin-pa,ld')  a.  Not  palled  ;  not  made  Insipid. 

Smart. 
t5N-PXM'PERED,*(un-pSm'perd)o.  Not  pampered.  Ash. 
ON-PXR';J.-blsE,  V  a.  To  deprive  of  happiness  like  that  of 

paradise.  Young. 
Tn-pAr'^oOned,  (un-p3,r'?-g3nd)  a.  Unmatched.  Shak. 
tK-PXR'AL-LiSLEB,  (iSn-pAr'^il-lSld)  a.  Having  no  parallel 

or  equal ;  not  matched ;  not  to  be  matched. 
Cn-pXr'al-yzed,*  lun-pir'^l-izd)  a.Not  paralyzed.  Qoode. 
On-pAr'a-phra^ed,*  (-frazd)  a.  Not  paraphrased.  Ash. 
Cn-pXrc'hed',*  (an-p'irchtOa-  Not  parched.  Crashaw. 
Cn-pXr'don-^-ble,  (iin-par'dn-9-bl)a.  [impardonnabley  Ft.] 

That  cannot  be  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  irremissible. 
ON-PXR'DON-A-BLE-Nfesa,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  unpardon- 
able.  Tillotaon. 
C;i-PAR'DON-A~BLy,  (-pir'dn-?-ble)  ad.  Beyond  forgiveness. 
Cn-pAr'doned,  (fln-p'ir'dnd)  a.  Not  pardoned  or  forgiven. 
©Pf  pSR'DON-lN&,(un-pir'dn-lng)  a.  Not  forgiving. 
l??r-pARED',*(un-pird')  a-  Not  pared.  Ash. 
On-par-LJa  M£ivT'A-R|-NEsa,  (an-pjir-l9-m5nt'9-re-nga)n. 

Contrariety  to  the  rules  of  parliament.  ClarendoTi. 


FeUham 


"CN-pAR-LjA-MfiNT'A-RV,  fun-p'ir-I^-mSnt'^  re)  a.  Not  ?    ■ 

liamentary ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 
ttN-PV»b'je:Hi-*L-IZE,*  V.  a.   To  exclude  from  a  parlsb 

Brit.  Crit. 
Cn-fArt':ed,  a.  Not  parted:  undivided. 
ttlN-pXR'Tl*L,  (Jin-par'ah^l)  a.  Impartial.  Sanderson. 
K)N-PXR'Ti^L-Ly,  ad.  Impartially.  Hooker. 
tTN-PAR-Tl^'j-PAT-ED,*  a.  Not  participated.  Cowper. 
tJN-PAR-Ttg'j-PAT-jNG,*  a.  Not  participating.  Coleridge. 
t?N-pXRT'rrERED,*  (un-p'4rt'n?rd)  a.  Having  no  parlnei 

JV.  A.  Rev. 
CN-Piss'A.-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  passage ;  impassable ;  nc* 

current,  as  money.  Locke. 
■On-p Ass' ^-bl:^ -NESS,*  n.  State  of  being  unpaasahle.  Fvely 
ft^N-PXs'sipN-^TE,  (-i^s'shun-jt)  a.  Dispassionate.  Woi**.^ 
t"ON-pXs'sipw-AT-ED,  a.  Dispassionate.  Olanville. 
tt?N-PXs'sipN-j^TE-LV,  ad.  Dispassionately.  K.  Charles 
tJpf-pXs'sipKED,*  (un-paish'ynd)    a.    Free   from    passion. 

Temple. 
Cn-pAs'tp-r^L,  a.  Not  pastoral ;  not  rural.  WartoTU 
tiN-pXTcHED',*  (un-pachtO  fl.  Not  patched.  ScotU 
On-pAthed',  (un-pftlTidO  a.  Not  pathed  ;  untracked. 
Cn-PA-thEt'jc,  a.  Not  pathetic;  not  passionate. 
Cn-pAtu'wayed,*  (un-pSth'wad)  a.  Having  no  pathway 

Wordsworth.  [otic. 

■0n-pa-TR|-6t'ic,*  a.  Not  patriotic.    Qu.  Rev.    Bee  Patri- 
CN-PA-TRi-5T'i-Cj^L-Ly,*  ad.  Not  patriotically.  WlUiama 
15n-pXt'rpn-ized,  (iin-i^t'rpn-Izd)  a.  Not  having  a  patroa 
ttN-pXx'TERNED,  (un-pat'terud)  a.  Having  no  pattern, 
tJN-pAu'PER-iZED,*  (-per-izd)  a.  Not  pauperized.  Qu.  Rm 
■On-paved',  (un-pavd')  a.  Not  paved.  HafcewiU. 
ON-PA-vlL'lpNED,*  (un-p^-vil'yund)  a.  Having  no  pavilion 

Shelley, 
Cn-pAwned',  (-p9Lwnd')  a.  Not  pawned  ;  not  pledged.  Pope. 
"Cn-pay',  (un-pa')  V.  a.  Not  to  pay.  Dryden.  To  undo.  Shak. 

[Ludicrous  and  rare.] 
Un-pay'a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  paid.  South. 
"CN-piiACE'A-BLE,  0.  Not  peaceable  ;  quarrelsome. 
trw-PEACE'rOL,  a.  Not  peaceful  ;  unpacific;  violent. 
On-peeled',*  (un-p5ld')  a.  Not  peeled ;  not  deprived  of 

the  peel.  Ash. 

15N-P£0',  V,  a.    [i.  UNPEGGED  ;  pp.  UNPEGGING,  UNPEGOID   \ 

To  loose  from  pegs  ;  to  take  a  peg  out  from. 
On-p£lt'ed,*  a.  Not  pelted.  Ash. 
■On-p£n',*^;.  a.  To  open  ;  to  set  free.  BlacJcstane. 
1&n-p£n'cilled,*  (iin-p6n'eild)  a.  Not  pencilled. 
ttTN-pfiN'E-TR^-BLE,  a.  Impenetrable.  Herbert, 
t^N-PiiN'E-T RAT-ED,*  a.  Not  penetrated.  Ash. 
fON-p£N'f-T6NT,  a.  Impenitent.  Sandys. 
Cn-pEnned',*  (un-pfind')  a.  Not  penned.  Ash. 
15n-pEn'sipned,  (un-pSn'shund)  a.  Nut  pensioned.  Pope 
"Cn-peo'ple,  (un-pe'pl)  v.  a.  [i.  unpeopled  ;  pp.  umpko* 

pLiNO,  unpeopled.]  To  depopulate;  to   deprive  of  in' 

habitants.  Spenser. 
On-per-ceiv'vble,  (Qn-p^r-sev'gt-bl)   u.   Imperceptibla. 

Pearson.  [R.] 
On-per-ceived',  (-per-sevd')a.  Not  perceived  or  observed 
ON-PER-CElv'ED-Ly,"(iin-p?r-sev'§d-le)  ad.  So  as  not  tc  h« 

perceived.  Boyle. 
tOw-PER'FECT,  a.  Imperfect.  Peacham. 
"Gn-per'fect-ed,  a.  Not  perfected  ;  not  completed. 
ftJN-PER'FECT-LY,  ad.  Imperfectly.  Hales. 
ftTN-PER'FECT-NfiSS,  71.  Imperfection.  Ascham. 
UN-P^R-FORMED',  (-fiJrmd')  a.  Not  performed  ;  not  done 
Cn-PER-form'ing,  a.  Not  performing  ;  not  doing. 
On-per-fumed',*  (un-per-fumd')  a.  Not  perfumed.  Ash. 
ttJN-p£R'lSH-A-BLE,  a.  Imperishable.  Hammond. 
On-pEr'ISHED,  (un-per'jsht)  a.  Not  perished  or  destroyed. 
ON-pfiR'iSH-lNG,*  0,  Not  perishing.  Coioper. 
tjN-PER'JVRED,  (i5n-pSr'jurd)  a.  Free  from  perjury. 
ttN-PER-MlT'T¥D,*a.  Not  permitted.  Potter. 
15w-per-plEx',u.  a.  To  relieve  from  perplexity.  Domt 
On-per-plExed',  (un-per-pleksf)  a.  Not  perplexed. 
■Cn-p£r'se-ciJT-ed,*  a.  Not  persecuted.  Mdton. 
On-per-spIr'a-ble,  a.  Not  perspjrable.  Arbuthnot, 
On-p?R-suad''a-BLE,  (iin-per-swad'^-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  pet 

Buaded ;  impersuasible.  Sidney. 
On-P^R-SUAD'ed,*  a.  Not  persuaded.  More. 
■On-P?R-sua'sjve,*  (-per-swa'sjv)  a.  Not  persuasive.  Btaw 
On-pe-rused' *  (un-pe-ruzd')  a.  Not  perused.  ,Ash. 
On-per-vert'^ed,*  a. 'Not  perverted.  Smji. 
"On-pEt^ri-fied,  (un-pet're-fid)  a.  Not  petrified. 
On-ph1l-an-throp'ic,*  a.  Not  philanthropic.  Carlyle 
■Cn-phTl-P-§6ph'ic,*  a.  Unphilosophical.  Ash. 
©N-PHtL-p-^OPH'i-CAL,  (uii-filHj-zof'e-kjl)  a.  Not  philo- 
sophical ;  not  consistent  with  philosophy.  [ner 
t5N-PHlL-p-96PH'i-CAL-LY,arf.  In  an  unphilosttphicai  man- 
t5N-PHlL-p-^6PH'i-cijL.-NEss,  n.   State  of  being  unphi>» 

sophical ;  mcongruity  with  philosophy. 
tCN-PHi-L5s'p-PHizE,  (Hn-f^-lSs'p-fiz)  V.  a.  To  degraof 

from  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  Pope. 
15N-PHREN-p-L6(j^'f-CAL,*  a.    Not  phrenological.    Phr*% 

Jour. 
tN-PHi?§'lCKED,  (un-flz'jkt)  a.  Not  physicked. 
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Ow-PtcKED',*  (5n-plkt')  a.  Not  picked.  Miltoiu 
Cw-PlcT-v-RiiSQUE',*  (-rfisk')  a.  Not  picturesque.  Ed.  Rev, 
Cn-pierce'a-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  pierced.  Southeg. 
Cn-pi£k.ced',  (un-p5rst')  a.  Not  penetrated  ;  not  pierced. 
Cn-pIl'L^&ED,*  (un-pil'lgjd)  a.  Not  pillaged.   Qlover. 
Cn-p1l'l*red,  (iin-pil'Ijrd)  a.  Not  pillared. 
On-pTl'l6wed,  (un-p51'l6d)  a.  Wanting  a  pillow.  Milton. 
Ow-Pi'LpT-^D,*  a.  Not  piloted.  Shelley. 
Cn-PIn',  V,  a.  [i.  UNPINNED  ;  pp.  uNPinwiNQ,  unpinned.] 

To  loose  or  open  by  taking  out  pins  ;  to  unfasten. 
t5N-PlN'lQNED,*  (-pin'yund)  a.  Not  having  pinions.  Jidair. 
Cn-pInked',  (Hn-plnkt')  a.  Not  pinked  j  nqt  marked  with 

eyelet-holes.  Skak. 
On-pInned',*  (iin-pTnd')  a.  Not  pinned  ;  freed  from  pins. 

Ash. 
Cn-pXt'i-^-ble,*  a.  That  is  not  to  be  pitied.  ScotL 
Cn-pIt'i-vbl¥»*  o.d.  So  as  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 
Cn-p/t'jed,  (iin-pit'id)  a.  Not  pitied  or  compassionated. 
Ow-plT'i-FCL,,  a.  Not  pitiful ;  not  exciting  pity.  Davies. 
ttpf-PlT'i-FOL-Ly,  ffid.  Without  pity;  unmercifully.  ShaJc 
On-PIt'v-^ng,  a.  Having  no  pity  or  compassion.  OranvUle. 
tpN-PLA'CA-ELE,  fl.  Implacable.  Fotherby. 
UN-placed',  (un-plast')  a.  Not  placed ;  having  no  place. 
1^lv-PL.ACMrED',  (iin-pl'dgd')  a.  Not  plagued  or  tormented. 
Cn-PLAIT'^d,*  a.  Not  plaited  j  nut  braided.  Addison. 
Cn-plXnned',*  (un-piand')  a.  Not  planned.  Ash. 
Cn-plXnt'ed,  a.  Not  planted  : — spontaneous.  fVdUer. 
©N-PLis'TERED,*  (un-plSs't^rd)  a.  Not  plastered.  Ash* 
On-plAu'si-ble,  o.  Not  plausible  ;  implausible.  Clarendon. 

tON-PL.Au'siVE,  a.  Not  approving.  SAaft. 
^n-plead'a-ble,    a.   Not    capable  of  being   alleged  in 
pleading  or  plea.  South. 

On-Pl£a9'ant,  (fin-plgz'gint)  a.  Not  pleasant  j  disagreea- 
ble j  troublesome ;  uneasy. 

trN-PL£A§'^NT-L¥,  arf.  In  an  unpleasant  manner  ;  uneasily. 

tJN-PLEA^'^NT-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  unpleasant. 

t^N-PLEA^ED',  (iin-plezd')  a.  Not  pleased  ;  not  delighted. 

"Dn-plea^'ING,  (un-plez'jng)  a.  Not  pleasing;  displeasing  ; 
disagreeable  ;  offensive. 

t5rr-Pi.EA§'|NG-LVj*  ad.  So  as  to  displease.  Smart. 

Cw-PLEA^'iwG-Nfiss,  71.  Want  of  qualities  to  please.  Mil- 
ton, 

itJN-PLiEAs'iVE,  a.  Not  pleising.  Bp.  Hall 
)n-pl£a§^VR-^-ble,*  (un-plezh'yr-^-bl)  a.  Not  pleasura- 
ble. Coleridge. 

t5N-PL£D(j^EU',*(an-pIejd')  «•  Not  pledged.  Burke. 

Cn-PLi'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  pliable  ;  not  yielding.  HoUund. 

Cn-pli'^-BLV,*  ad.  In  an  unpliable  manner.  Dr.  Allen, 

On-PLiI'^nt,  a.  Not  pliant ;  stiff;  not  easily  bent. 

fijf-PLi'ANT-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unpliant  manner.  Johnson. 

Cn-pligut'ed,*  ^n-plit'ed)  a.  Not  plighted.  Cole. 

Cn-PLoOghed',  (un-plbud')  a.  Not  ploughed.  Mortimer. 

Cn-plGcked',*  (un-pliikt')  a.  Not  plucked.  Crahbe, 

Cn-plDmb',*  (iin-plumO  u.  a.  To  deprive  of  plumb  or  lead. 
Burke, 

On-plume',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  plumes  ;  to  degrade.  Olanville. 

Cn-plDn'd^ired,*  (un-plun'd?rd)  a.  Not  plundered.  Smith. 

Cn~pp-£t'ic,        /  a.  Not  poetical  j  not  as  becomes  a  poet ; 

Cn-p<?-£t'}-cal,  \     prosaic. 

ON-pQ-£T'i-CAii-LV,  ad,  In^  manner  unbecoming  a  poet. 

Cn-pq-St'J-c^-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  unpoetical.  Ed. 
Rev. 

On-poInt'ed,  a.  Not  pointed  ;  having  no  point. 

trw-polSED^  (un~poizd')  a.  Not  poised  ;  wanting  equipoise. 

frw-Pbl'^ON,  (iin-pbi'zn)  «.  a.    To  remove  poison   from. 
South. 

Cn-po'lar-Ized,*  (un-po'l^r-Izd)  a.  Not  polarized.  P.  Cyc. 

Cn-p6l'J-cIed,*  (Sn-p61'e-sjd)  a.  Wanting  policy.  Shak. 

0n-p6l'ished,  (un-pol'jpht)  a.  Not  polished  ;  not  bright- 
ened by  attrition  j  not  civilized  ;  not  refined. 

Cn-pq-lite',  a.  Not  polite  ;  impolite.   Watts,  [r.] 

ttJN-PQ-LiTE'NESS,  n.  Impoliteness.  Blackwall. 

ON-POLLED',  (5n-pold')  a.  Not  polled  ;  not  registered. 

tJw-PpL-LUT'ED,  a.  Not  corrupted  ;  not  detiled. 

Cn-pSn'deked,*  (fin-p5n'derd)  a.  Not  pondered.  Ash. 

On-p6p'v-lar,  a.  jVot  popular;  not  having  public  favor j 
not  fitted  to  please  the  people. 

tJN-poP-V-LiR'i-TY,  n.  State  of  being  unpopular. 

Cn-p6rt'a-ble,  0.  Not  portable.  Raleigh. 

Cn-POR'tipned,  (un-por'shundj  a.  Not  portioned. 

ON-POET'y-oOs,  (un-port'yu-us)  a.  Having  no  ports.  Burke. 

Dw-ppij-^SssED',  (iin-pgz-z6st')  a.  Not  possessed  ;  not  held. 

?'N-pp^s£ss'iNG,  a.  Having  no  possession. 

fOw-Pos'Sj-BLE,  a.  Impossible.  Bacon, 

Cn-POSt'ed,*  a.  Not  posted.  Ash. 

Dn-po't^-ble,*  a.  Not  potable.  Flint. 

On-poOnd'ed,*  a.  Not  pounded.  Ash. 

CN-pb^'DERED,*(iin-pSu'derd)a.  Not  powdered.  Francis. 

(■Cn-prXc'ti-ca-ble,  a.  Impracticable.  Boyle. 

Cn-prXc'tised,  (un-pr^k'tjst)  a.  Not  practised  ;  unaccus- 
tomed ;  raw  ;  not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

6n-PRAI?e',*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  praise.  Young. 

Cn-prai^ed',  (fin  prazd')  a.  Not  celebrated  ;  not  praised 

Dn-PREACHED',*  (iin-prScht')  a.  Not  preached.  Ash, 


On-pr^-cX'RI-oCs,  a.  Not  precarious  ;  certain 
t5N-PR)E:-CED'5D,*a.  Not  preceded.  J.  Johnson 
^n-pr£9':^-d£ NT-ED,  a.  Not  precedented;  not  juHtified  by 

precedent ;  unexampled. 
15N-pR£9'5-DfiNT-]ED-Ly,*orf.  Without  precedent.  Ec.  Ret 
tlN-PRlh^-E-DfiN'TiAL,*  fl.    Not  warranted  by  precedentf 

unprecedented.  £c.  Rev.  [r.] 
'Cn-prje-cise',  a.  Not  precise;  loose.  fVdrton. 
t5N-PR?-D£s'Tj-NAT-¥U,*  o.  Not  predestinated.  Ash 
t5N-PR]E-DlcT',  tj.  a.  To  retract  prediction.  MUton. 
15n-pr]E-dIct'?d,*  a.  Not  predicted.  Ash. 
On-.pr£f'aced,*  (iSn-prSf '9St)  a.  Not  prefaced.  Ash. 
ftN-PRE-pfeRRED',  (fin-pr^-ftird')  a.  Not  preferred  ;  not  a* 

vanced. 
"ON-PRfiG'N^NT,  a.  Not  pregnant ;  not  prolific. 
fCN-pRi^-ju'Dj-c^TE,      )a.    Not  prepossessed;   unprej> 
ftTN-PRE-Ju'DJ-CAT-^D,  j      diced.  Bp.  Hall. 
■bw-PRfij'v-DlCED,  (iin-prej'v-dlst)  a.  Not  prejudiced ;  frp« 

from  prejudice  ;  free  from  prepossession. 
■On-pr£j'v-dI9-jED-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  unprejudiced 
On-pre-lXt';-caL}  a.  Not  preiatlcal ;  unsuitable  to  a  prB^ 

ate.  Clarendon, 
"On-pre-]vi£d'|-tate,*  a.  Unpremeditated,  Southcy. 
Cn-pre-med'j-tat-ed,  a.  Not  premeditated;  extempcr* 

neous ;  not  prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 
"CN-PRE-MED'j-TAT-i^D-Ly,*  ad.   Without  premeditation. 

Wilson, 
t5N-PRE-Qc'cv-PiED,*  (fin-pre-5k'ky-pid)  a.  Not  preSccu 

pied.  Foster. 
Cn-pre-pAred',  (iin-pr?-pirdO  a.  Not  prepared  j  not  ready  i 

not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 
t5N-PRE-pAR'ED-N£ss,  ji.  State  of  being  unprepared, 
t5N-PR£-pp§-§£ssED',  (un-pre-pflZ-zestO   a.    Not  prepos 

sessed ;  unprejudiced. 
■On-pre-pp?-§£ss'jng,*  a.  Not  prepossessing.  JVoble, 
'On-prj^-scribed',*  (fin-pre-skribdO  a.  Not  prescribed.  Bp 

HaU.  [Ree. 

t5N-PRE-56NT'A-BLE,*  o.  That  may  not  be  presented.  On. 
tSw-PRE-ijfiNT'jED,*  fl.  Not  presented.  Strype. 
tfN-pRE-§ERV'VBLE,*  o.  Not  preservable.  Qu.  Reo, 
"On-pre-served',*  a.  Not  preserved.  Bowen. 
tFN-PR£ssED',  (iin-prestO  a.  Not  pressed  ;  not  enforced- 
trN-PR?-§iJM'}NG,*a.  Not  presuming.  Knox, 
t5N-PRE-§DMPT'v-oCs,  (un-pre-zumt'yu-us)   a.    Not  pre- 
sumptuous ;  submissive ;  humble.  Cowper, 
■On-pre-^Ompt'v-oOs-I'Y)*  0^  Not  presumptuously ;  not 

arrogantly.  Thacher. 
■On-pre-t£nd'jng,  a.  Not  pretending;  not  claiming meriL 
'On-pre-vail'jng,  a.  Not  prevailing;  failing. 
tJN-PRfiv'^-L^NT,*  a.  Not  prevalent.  Q«.  Rev. 
IJn-pre-vXr'j-cat-jng,*  a.  Not  prevaricating.  Knox. 
15n-pre-vEnT':?d,  a.  Not  prevented  ;  not  hindered. 
■ON-PRYcKED',*(un-prikt')  a.  Not  pricked.  Ash. 
tJN-PRiEST',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  orders  of  a  priest.  MU 

ton. 
15N-PRiEST'Ly,  a.  Not  priestly ;  unsuitable  to  a  priest.  B^ 
"Cn-p RIMED',*  (un-prirad')  a.  Not  primed.  Aslu 
■Cn-prIm'j-tIve,*  a.  Not  primitive.  Waterland. 
Cn-prInce'ly,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 
t^N-PRlN'ci-PLED,  (un-prin'se-pid)  a.  Devoid  of  principle ; 

immoral ;'  iniquitous ;  not  settled  in  tenets. 
■On-prIk'ci-pled-n£ss,*  (iin-prin'8§-pld-nes)  n.  Want  nf 

principle.  Buckminster. 
"On-prInt'ed,  a.  Not  printed.  Pope 
"On-prI^'oned,  (iin-priz'znd)  a.  Not  prisoned  ;  set  free. 
tlN-pRlv'j-Lfi^-ED,*   (un-priv'?-lSjd)    a.    Not    privileged. 

Knox. 
fCNPRiz'A-BLE,  a.  Not  valued;  not  of  estimation.  Shak. 
Cn-prized^,  (iin-prizd')  a.  Not  prized  ;  not  valued. 
tJN-PRp-CLAiMED',  (uH-pr^-klamd')  a.  Not  proclaimed. 
Cn-prp-cur'a-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  procured.  Ash. 
t5N-PRp-ciJRED',*(iin-pr9-kurd')a.  Not  procured.  Bp.  Tay 

lor. 
"Dn-prp-duced',*  (an-pr9-dast'j  a.  Not  produceu.  Blad^ 

wore. 
Cn-prp-dOc'tjve,  fl.  Not  productive;  not  efficient;  bai> 

ren ;  unfruitful. 
trw-PRp-Dt)c'TlVE-Ly,*  arf.  Not  productively.  E,  Everett. 
tJN-PRp-EANED',  (lin-prp-fand')  a.    Not  profaned  or  vi* 

lated. 
15N-PRp-F£asED',*  (an-prfl-fSst')  a.  Not  professed.  Wordt- 

worth. 
©N-PRp-Ffis'sipN-^L,*  (un-prp-fSsh'un-^l)  a.  Not  proie»- 

sionnl.  Toinlins. 
t^N-PRp-F^s'sipN-AL-LV,*  (un-pr^-fSsh'i.in-^Me)  ad,   Nnl 

professionally.  West.  Rev, 
trN-PRp-Fi"ciEN-cy,  (fin-pr9-f  ish'en-s?)  tu  Want  of  pro 

ficiency.  Bp.  HaU. 
"Cn-prOf'it-^-ble,  a.  Affording  no  profit ;  useless. 
trN-PROF'JT-^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unprofitable 
t5N-PR6F'iT-A-BLy,  ad.  Uselessly  ;  without  advantage. 
ftN-PROF'JT-ED,  a.  Having  no  gain.  Shak. 
tJN-PRp-GR£ss'lVE,*  a.  Not  progressive.  Southey. 
tiN-PRp-H'iB'iT-?D,*a.  Not  prohibited  i  lawful.  Miltoiu 
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Cw-PRp-jficT'iED,  a.  Not  projected  ;  not  planned, 

On-PRP-lTf'jc,  a.  Not  prolific  ;  barren  ;  not  productive. 

uX-pr6m'jsed',*  (un-prSm'jst)  a.  Not  promised.  Spenser. 

Cn-prSm'is-Ing,  a.  Not  promising  good ;  giving  no  prom- 
ise or  appearance  of  excellence. 

Cn-pr6mpt'i:Dj  a.  Not  prompted;  not  dictated. 

On-PRQ-mDl'g-at-ed,*  a.  Not  promulgated.  Ash. 

6n-prq-noOnce'a-ble  *a.  Not  pronounceable.  Walke.r. 

On-prq-noOnced',  (un-prg-nbOnst')  a.  Not  pronounced. 

6n-pr6p',*  v.  a.  To  take  the  props  from.  Smart. 

0N-PH6p'^-GAT-ED,*a.  Not  propagated.  Ash. 

ttJN-PRdP'ER,  a.  Improper.  Shah. 

♦■On-prSp'er-ly,  ad.  Improperly.  Shak. 

Cn-proph'e-sied,*  (un-pr5f'?-sid)  a.  Not  prophesied,  .^sft. 

Ck-prp-phEt^c,        \  a.  Not  prophetical  i  not  foretelling 

0n-pr9-ph£t'i_-cal,  \     future  events. 

CN-PRQ-Pi"Ti-AT-ED,*  (un-pr9-pi8h'e-at-9d)  a.  Not  propi- 
tiated. Ash. ' 

t5N-pito-pi"TloVS,  (iin-pr9-pish'Lis)  a.  Not  propitious ;  un- 
favora'uJe ;  inauapicious. 

■On-prq-p1["tiovs-n£ss,*  n.  Inauspiciouaness.  Moore, 

ttfN-PRp-POR'TiQN-A-BLE,  a.  Disproportionable. 

tON-PR9-p5R'TiQN-ATE,  a.  Disproportionate.  Pearson. 

ty-PRp-POR'TipNEl),  (fin-prp-por'shund)  a.  Not  propor- 
tioned. 

tJN-PRp-PO^ED',  (un-pr9-p5zd')  a.  Not  proposed.  Dryden. 

t5N-PR5ppED',  (un-pr3pt')  a.  Not  propped;  not  supported- 
Dryden. 

0n-pr6s'e-cut-ed,*  a.  Not  prosecuted.  Ash. 

t5N-PR6s']5-LYT-ED,*  u.  Not  proselyted.  T.  ScotU 

"On-PROs'per-oDs,  c.  Unfortunate;  not  prosperous. 

'On-Pr6s'PER-oOs-L¥,  atZ.  Unsuccessfully.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t5N-PR6s'pi?R-ODs-N£ss,  71.  Want  of  prosperity.  Hammond. 

Cn-prSs'trat-eb,*  o.  Not  prostrated.  Ask. 

■ON-PRp-TficT'^D,  a.  Not  protected  J  not  supported. 

■DN-PRp-TficT'iNft,*  a.  Not  protecting.  JfeeU 

Cn-pr6t'?s-tant-Ize,*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  Protestantism. 
Proude. 

6n-prp-tEst'ed,*  a.  Not  protested.  Ash. 

Cn-prq-trOd'ed,*  a.  Not  protruded.  Pennant. 

t?N  PROVED',  (iin-pr5vd')  a.  Not  proved  ;  not  tried 

ftw-PRp-viDE',  V,  a.  To  divest  of  provision.  Slidk. 

On-prp-vid'ed,  a.  Not  provided  ;  not  furnished. 

0n-prp-v5ke',*  u.  a.  To  repel  provocation.  Shak. 

On-prp-voked',  (un-prg-vokt')  a.  Not  provoked.  Dryden. 

On-prp-vok'?d-L¥,*  ad.  Without  provocation.  Davies. 

Dk-prp-v6k'}WG-,  a.  Giving  no  offence.  Fleetwood. 

On-pru-d£n'tial,  a.  Not  prudential;  imprudent. 

On-prOned',  (iin-prflnd')  a.  Not  pruned  ;  not  lopped. 

tTN-POB'Lic,  a.  Not  public;  private.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CN-POB'LisHED,  (un--^ub'lisht)  a.  Not  published  ;  secret ; 
unknown  ;  not  given  to  the  public. 

Cn-pOlled%*  (an-piild')a.  Not  pulled  ;  not  plucked.  Dry- 
den. 

Cn-pOl'v?r-Ized,*  (un-pHl'ver-Izd)  a.  Not  pulverized. 
Ash. 

6N-pONCT'v-Ai:,,*(un-panfct'yu-?l)  a.  Not  punctual.  Pope. 

Ow-ptJNCT-v-AL,'j-Ty,*  n.  Want  of  punctuality.  Sir  O. 
Head. 

Cn-pOnct'v-^l-ly,*  ad.  Not  punctually.  Dr.  AUctu 

tTN-pON'lSH-A-BLE,*  a.  Not  punishable.  Hooper. 

Olf-pDN'isHED,  (un-<iun'isht)  a.  Not  punished. 

ON-pON'jsH-lNe,*  a.  Not  punishing.  Smart. 

Cn-pur'ch^s-^-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  purchased.  Cole- 
ridge, 

fJw-piJR'cHASED,  (Qn-pur'ch^st)  a.  Not  purchased. 

fCN-PiJRE',  a.  Not  pure;  impure.  Donne. 

OK-ptlR(?ED',  (ian-pUrjdO  a.  Not  purged  ;  unpurified. 

6n-P0'rj-fied,  (iin-pu're-f  Id)  a.  Not  purified  ;  unclean. 

6n-p!jr'PPSED,  (iin-piir'p9St)  a.  Not  purposed. 

Cn-PVR-sued',  (iin-pur-sud')  a.  Not  pursued.  Milton, 

t&N-PtJ'TRE-FIED,  (iiii-pu'tre-f Id)  a.  Not  putrefied. 

tfN-QUXFFED',*  (iin-kwift')  "•  Not  quaffed.  Smart. 

On-qua'ki:r,*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  Quakerism.  JSc.  Rev. 

Cn-QUAK'in&,*  ffl.  Not  quiiking.   Wilson. 

On-qual'i-fied,  (un-kvvSl'e-f  id)  a.  Not  qualified  ;  dis- 
qualified ;  not  fit:  —  not  softened  ;  not  abated. 

6N-QUAL'i-FlED-LY,*arf.  In  an  unqualified  manner.  King. 

ON-QUAL'i-FlED-wEss,  (iSn-kwSl'e-f  led-nes)  n.  State  of  be- 
ing unqualified.  Bibliotk.  Bibl. 

fUw-QUAL'l-FY,  (un-kwi5Ke-fI)  v.  u.   To  disqualify.  Addi- 

SOTl. 

ft?N-QUAL'i-TTED,  (un-kwSl'§-tid)  a.  Deprived  of  the  usual 

faculties.  Shak. 
ttfN-QUAR'R^L-A-BLE,  (iin-kw5r'rel-?-bl)  a.  That  cannot 

be  quarrelled  with  or  impugned.  Browne. 
Cn-QuAr'tered,*  (un-kwar'terd)  0.  Not  quartered.  Ash. 
Cn-QUEen',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  the  dignity  of  queen.  Shak. 
tJN-QU£LL'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  quelled.  Land.  Mag. 
tN-QUfiLLEB',  (5n-kw6ld')  a.  Not  quelled  ;  unsubdued. 
Cn-QU£nch'a-ble,  (un-kw6nch'5i-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 

quenched  ;  iinextinguishable  ;  inextinguishable. 
Ow-QUfiNCH'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Unextinguishableness. 
Pn-QU£nched',  (un-kw6ncht')  a.  Not  extinguished. 


tJN-Qufts'TlpN-4-BLE,  (Hn-kwesfyvn-?  bl)  a.  That  cannd 
be  questioned  ;  certain  ;  indubitable  ;  indisputable 

©N-Qufis'TipN-VBLE-Nfiss,*  7u  State  of  being  unques- 
tionable.  Ash. 

tJN-dufis-TipN-^-BlL'i-Ty,*  7t.  State  of  being  unque8iion< 
able.  Coleridge,  [r,] 

tJN-QuEs'TipN-A-BLy,  ad.  Indubitably  ;  without  dou*tt 

tJN-Qu£s'TipNED,  (un-kwest'yund)a.  Not  questioned;  uol 
doubted  ;  indisputable. 

fDN-QUlcK',  (un-kwik')  a.  Not  quick;  not  alive.  Daniel 

UN-QutcK'ENED,  (iin-kwik'knd)  a.  Not  quickened. 

On-QUI'^t,  (un-kwi'et)  a.  [inquietf  Ft.  ;  inquietus,  L.j  N« 
quiet;  uneasy;  disturbed;  restless. 

ttJN-QUl'ET,  V.  a.  To  disquiet.  Lord  Herbert, 

UN-QUI']?T-Ly,  (un-kwi'et-le)  ad.  Without  quiet  or  leu* 

tfN-Qui^)2T-N£ss,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  restlessness. 

ttJN-Qui'^-TtJDE,  n.  Unquietness  ;  disquietude.   Wottv^ 

tJN-QUiLT'ED,*  a.  Not  quilted.  Ash. 

t5N-QUOT'ED,*  a.  Not  quoted  ;  not  cited.  Ash. 

■On-rAckejq',  (un-rakt')  a.  Not  racked  ;  not  poured  of 

■On-ra'd;-at-ed,*  a.  Not  radiated.  Ash. 

t)N-RAl§ED',*'(un-razd')  a.  Not  raised.  Shak. 

'On-raked',  (un-rakt')  a.  Not  raked  ;  not  covered 

tTN-RAMjVlED',*  (un-rimd')  a.  Not  rammed.  Ask 

ON-RAN(;^ED',*  (un-ranjd')  a.  Not  ranged.  Ford. 

"On-rXn'sAcked,  (un-ran'sakt)  a.  Not  ransacked 

tFN-RXN'spMED,  (un-rSn'sumd)  a.  Not  ransomed. 

^n-rXpt'vred,*  (un-rdpt'yurd)  a.  Not  enraptured.  Foun/ 

15n-rash',*  a.  Not  rash  ;  prudent ;  cautious.  Smart, 

■Ow-rat'a.-ble,*  a.  Not  liable  to  assessment    Burrow. 

^N-rAv'a(^ed,*  (iin-rav'^jd)  a.  Not  ravaged    Burke. 

Cn-rAv'el,  (lin-rav'vl)  u.  a.  [i,  unravelled  ;  pp.  unbat 
ELLiNG,  UNRAVELLED.]  To  disentangle;  to  extricate;  li 
clear ;  to  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play ;  to  separate  unit 
ed  parts  ;  to  unweave.    See  Ravel. 

Cn-rAv'el,  (un-rdv'vl)  v.  v.  To  be  unfolded.  Young. 

Cn-rXv'el-la-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  ravelled.  Phil.  Mag 

Cn-bXv'EL-ler,*  7t.  One  who  unravels.  Franklin. 

tJw-RAv'EL-MfiNT,*  n.  The  act  of  unravelling.  Sir  R 
Brydges. 

■&n-rXv'jshed,*  (un-rav'jsht)  a.  Not  ravished.  Ash 

t5N-RA'zpRED,  (un-ra'zyrd)  a.  Unshaven.  Milton. 

On-reached',  (iin-rSchtO  a.  Not  reached  ;  not  attained 
Dryden, 

tfN-RfiAD',  (un-r6dO  a.  Not  read  ;  not  publicly  pronounced* 
—  untaught;  not  learned  in  books.  Dryden. 

15n-read'a-ble,*  a.  That  cunnot  be  read.  J.  MoTitgomsrg, 

t^N-READ'j-Ly,*  ad.  Without  being  ready.  Miiford. 

tTN-RiSAD'i-NJjss,  (un-red'e-n6s)  n.  Want  of  readiness  {. 
want  of  promptness  ;  want  of  preparation. 

"On-bE  AD'y,  (un-red'e)  a.  Not  ready ;  not  prepared  ;  not  fit  | 
not  prompt;  not  quick;  awkward. 

On-re'^l,  a.  Not  real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  only  ap> 
pearance  ;  imaginary. 

15n-re-Xl'i-ty,*  n.  Want  of  reality.  Southey. 

t5N-Rii'^L-iZE,*D.  a.  To  take  away  the  reality  of.  Goto- 
ridge. 

Cn-re'al-Tzed,*  (un-re'giMzd)  a.  Not  realized.  Ash 

"On-reaped',  (Sn-r5pt')  a.  Not  reaped  ;  uncut. 

On-reared',*  (un-rerd')  a.  Not  reared  ;  not  raised  up.. 
Aah. 

On-rea'$on,*  (un-rS'zn)  n.  Want  of  reason.  Ed.  Rev.  fR.]j 

ON-REA'§ON-A-BLE,(an-re'zn-&-bl)fl.  Not  reasonable;  con- 
trary to  reason  ;  exorbitant ;  immoderate  ;  irrational. 

0n-rea'9ON-a-ble-n6ss,  (un-re'zn-9-bI-nSs)  n.  State  o(' 
being  unreasonable  ;  inconsistency  with  reason  ;  exorbi- 
tance. 

ON-REA'^ON-A-BLy,  (un-re'zn-gi-ble)  ad.  In  an  unreasona- 
ble manner;  immoderately;  exorbitantly. 

On-rea'§oned,*  (un-re'znd)  a.  Not  reasoned.  Srrwrt, 

On-rea'^on-ing,*  (un-re'zn-Tng)  a.  Not  reasoning.  Moortt 

jOn-reave',  (un-rSv')  7J.  a.  To  unwind;  to  unravel.  B»,< 
HalL 

tOw-B?-BAT'ED,  a.  Not  blunted.  HakewiU. 

On-re-bOk'a-ble,  a.  Not  rebukable  ;  not  censurabla 

On-re-bOked',*  (un-re-bukf)  a.  Not  rebuked.  Homilie*. 

On-re-cAlled',*  (iin-re-kaid')  a.  Not  recalled.   Young. 

On-rjP-cXnt'ed,*  a.  Not  recanted.  Qu.  Rev. 

ON-RE-ciiiVED',  (Gu-re-sevd')  a.  Not  received.  Hooker, 

Ctn-rEck'oned,  (un-rSk'knd)  a.  Not  reckoned.  Todd, 

On-R^-CLAIM'a-BLE,*  a.  Irreclaimable.   SniarL 

On--r:^-claimed',  (lin-re-klamd')  a.  Not  reclaimed. 

On-re-claim'jng,*  a.  Not  reclaiming.  Shelley. 

On-R]?-c5g'n]-za-ble,*  a.  Not  recognizable.  Colerid^t. 

ON-REc'pG-NiZElt,*  (un-rek'9g-nizd)  a.  Not  recognized 
Ed.  Rev. 

On-r£c'PM-m£nd-?D,*  a.  Not  recommended.  Knox. 

On-rEc'pm-p£nsed,*  (un-rSk'om-pSnst)  a.  Not  reccai* 
pensed.  Hall. 

On-r£c-PN-cil'a-BLE,  a.  Irreconcilable.  Shale. 

On-rjEc'PN-cIled,  (iin-rek'9n-sild)  a.  Not  reconciled, 

On-re-cobd'ed,  a.  Not  recorded  ;  not  registered. 

On-re-coOnt'^d,  a.  Not  recounted  ;  not  related 

tON-RE-c6v'ER-^-BLE,  a.  Irrecoverable.  Feltham, 
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tw-RE-cOv'ERED,  I'iSn-r^-kuv'^rd)  a.  Not  recovered. 

Ow-rv-crCit'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  recruited.  Milton. 

Cn-r?-crCit'ed,*  a.  Not  recruited.  Fw/ie?-. 

Dn-rEc'ti-fied,*  rSn-rfik'te-f  id)  a.  Not  rectified.  Henry. 

On-Re-cDm'bent,*^  a.  Not  recumbent.  Cowper. 

ft5N-R:E-cuR'iNG,  0.  Irremediable.  S/ioA. 

UN-R?-deem'A-BLE,*  a.  Irredeemable.  Smcri. 

Cn-re-deemed',*  (un-re-demd')  a.  Not  redeemed.  Ta?/- 
Zor. 

'6N-RE-DREssED','*(un-re-drSst')a.  Not  redressed.  Spenser. 

tDN-RE-DUCED',  (un-re  dust')  a«  Not  reduced.  Daviea. 

On-r?-du'ci-ble,  a.  Not  reducible;  irreducible.  Ask. 

6N-R]^-i)U'ci~BL£-N£ss,  n  Impossibility  of  being  reduced. 
South. 

t5N-RKE"VE',*  V.  a.  {J^aut.)  To  pull  out  ol  a  block,  thimble, 
or  pulley,  as  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

Cn-re-fined',  (wn-re-f  ind')  a.  Not  refined.  Cleaveland. 

tfN-RE-FLficT'ED,*  a.  Not  reflected.  Ash. 

Cn-rje-flect'jng,*  a.  Not  reflecting.  Youns-  \mond. 

trN-RE;-FORM'A-BL.E,  a.  That    cannot  be  reformed.  Ham- 

Cn-re-formed',  (lin-re-fSrmd')  a.  Not  reformed. 

tfN-RE  prAct'ed,  a.  Not  refracted.  J^ewton. 

tfN-R?-FR£SHEb',  (un-re-fr§sbtM  a.  Ntit  refreshed. 

ICn-re-frEsh'fOl,*  a.  "Not  refreshing.  Scott.  [R.] 

15n-re-fr£sh'ing,*  a.  Not  refreshing.  Smith,. 

'CN-RE-FtJND'?D,*a.  Not  refunded.  ^sA. 

trN-R?-FU§'lNG-,*  a.  Not  refusing;  complying.  Thomson. 

^N-RE-FtJT'ED,*  a.  Not  refuted.  JErf.  i2e«".       ' 

On-Re'g-al,*  a.  Not  regal ;  unworthy  of  a  king.  Ed.  Rev. 

t5N-RE-GS.RD'ED,  a.  Not  regarded  ;  disregarded. 

Cw-re-9^£n'er-a-cy,  n.  State  of  being  unregenerate.  Ham- 
mond. 

tjN-RE-^^N'ER-^TE,  a.  Not  regenerate  ;  unconverted  ;  not 
brought  to  a  new  life. 

ON-RE-g-fiN'ER-AT-ED,*  o.  Not  regenerated.  Knox. 

0n-r?-^£n-er-a'tI9N,*».  Want  of  regeneration.  H.  Mar- 
tyn. 

CN-Rfig-'is-TERED,  (un-r6j'js-terd)  a.  Not  registered. 

0n-re-gr6t'ted,*  a.  Not  regretted  ;  not  lamented.  Knox. 

Cn-rEg'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Not  regulated.  Boswcll. 

Cn-re-hearsed',*  (Un-re-hSrstO  a.  Not  rehearsed.  Pol- 
lok. ' 

On-rein',*  (un-ran')  i*.  a.  To  relax  the  rein.  Addison, 

Cn-reined',  (iin-rand')  a-  Not  reined  ;  not  restrained. 

On-re-j£ct'ed,*  a.  Not  rejected.  Ash. 

On-r^-joIced',*  (iin-re-jblst')  a.  Not  rejoiced.  Words- 
worth. 

On-re-joT^'ing,  u.  Not  rejoicing ;  unjoyous;  sad. 

Ow-RE-LAT'ED,  a.  Not  related  ;  not  allied. 

Gn-b£l'a-t1ve,  a.  Not  relative;  having  no  relation. 

Cn-r£l'a-tIve-L¥,  ad.  Without  relation  to  anything  else. 

Cn-r?-lXxed',*  (iSn-re-ldkst')  o.  Not  relaxed.  Congreve. 

On-re-lXx'ing,*  a.  Not  relaxing.  Wordsworth. 

Cn-re-lEnt'ed,*  a.  Not  relented.  Scotu 

Cn-re-i,Ent'ing,  a.  Not  relenting  ;  hard  ;  cruel. 

CN-RE-LfA-BLE,*  a.  That  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Shields. 

Cjt-re-liev'a-ele,  (Qn-re-Iev'^-bl)  a.  Admitting  no  suc- 
cor. Boyle. 

t5N-BE-LiEVED',  (un-re-levd')  a.  Not  relieved  ;  not  eased. 

tTN-RE-Ll^'ioVS,*  (uii-re-lij'Lis)  a.  Not  religious ;  irre- 
ligious.  Wordsworth. 

tJN-RE-LlN'QuiSHED,*  (un-re-Ung'kwisht)  a.  Not  relin- 
quished. Cowper. 

Cn-rISl'ished,*  (un-rel'jsht)  a.  Not  relished.  Drayton. 

Cn-rE-lDc'TANT,*  a.  Not  relucf.ant.   Cowper. 

CN-RE-LtJC'TANT-LY,*  ad.  Not  reluctantly.  Scott. 

Cn-r^-marr'a-BLE,  a.  Not  remarkable.  Diffby. 

Cn- re-marked',*  (un-re-mirkf)  a.  Not  remarked.  Smart. 

Cn-re-me'dj-^-ble,  a.  Irremediable.  Sidney. 

CTN-Rfim'E-DlED,  (iin-rSm'e-did)  a.  Not  remedied. 

Cn-re-m£m'bered,  (Gn-re-mem'berd)fl.  Not  remembered. 

tlN-RE-MiiM'BER-lNG,  a.  Not  remembering. 

Cn-rehiem'brance,  n.  Want  of  remembrance.  Watts. 

Ck-re-mind'ed,*  a.  Not  reminded.  Foster. 

rN-RE-M(T'TEl>,*  a.  Not  remitted  ;  constant.  Burke. 

trN-R?-MTT'TjNG,  a.  Not  remitting;  persevering. 

tfN-RE -mIt't|NG-lv,*  ad.  Without  intermission.  Halford. 

Cn-r?-MORSE'LESS,*  a.  Not  remorseless.   Cowley. 

fON-RE-Mdv'A-BLE,  a.  Irremovable.  Sidney. 

tCN-RE-Mov'vBLE-Nfiss,  n.  IrremovaWeness.  Bp.  HalL 

fON-RE-M6v'A-BLVy  ad.  Irremovably.  Shak. 

UN-RE-MOVED',_(un-re-ra6vd')  a.  Not  removed. 

Cn-re-mu'ner-at-ed,*  a.  Not  remunerated.  Ash. 

Cn-RIE-newed',  (un-re-nud')  a.  Not  made  anew;  not  re- 
newed. 

Cn-r£n'9-vat-ed,*  a.  Not  renovated.  Ash. 

ON-R:?-Nbi^NED',*  (un-re-nBund')  a.  Not  renowned  j  not 
famous.  Pollok. 

tfN-RENT',*  a.  Not  rent ;  not  torn.  Burke. 

&n-rEnt'ed,*  a.  Not  rented.  Ash. 

0N-RE-PATD',  a.  Not  repaid  ;  not  recompensed. 

Cn-R]E-pAired',*  (un-r?-pArd')  a.  No.  repaired.  B.Jonson. 

Cn-ke-peal'^-bl,e,*  a.  Not  repealat  e ;  irrepealable.  Cow- 
per 


"Cn-RE-pealed',  (fln-re-peld')  a.  Not  repealed  or  revoko 

15n-R5-peat'ed,*  a.  Not  repeated.  Milton. 

tJN-RE-p£LLED',*  (un-re-p6Id')  a.  Not  repelled.  Ash. 

tJN-R]^-p£NT'A-BLE,*  o.  Not  to  be  repented  of.  Pollok, 

■ON-RE-pfiNT'.^NCE,  n.  Impenitence.  Wharton. 

tjN-R]^-pfiNT'ANT,  a.  Not  repentant ;  impenitent. 

On-re-p£nt'je:d,  a.  Not  repented  of;  not  expiated  b] 
penitential  sorrow.  Hooker. 

"On-re-pEnt'ing,  a.  Not  repenting  ;  impenitent. 

"On-rje-pin'jng,  a.  Not  repining  ;  not  complaining, 

On-re-pIn'ikg-ly,  ad.  Without  repining ;  without  peevisl 
complaint.   Wotton. 

1Jn-re-pl£n'ished,  (un-re-plfin'isht)  o.  Not  replenished 

t5N-RE-p5RT'^D,*  o.  Not  reported.  JV.  A.  Reo. 

"Dn-rje-pS^ed',*  fun-re-pozd')  a.  Not  reposed.  Smart 

■Cw-Rfip-RE-^fiNT^ED,*  a.  Not  represented.  Williams. 

trpf-RE-PRfissED',*' (5n-fe-pr6st')  a.  Not  repressed.  Sir  W 
Scott. 

t?N-R?-PR£s'si-Bl-E,*  a.  Irrepressible.  Dr.  Barton. 

tJN-R?-PRiEV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  reprieved. 

On-re-prieved',  (un-re-pr5vd')  a.  Not  reprieved;  no! 
respited. 

Cn-rEp'rj-mXwd-ed,*  a.  Not  reprimanded.  Ash. 

tJw-RE-PROACH'A-BLE,*  a.  Irreproachable.  Blaekstone 

Cn-re-proached',  (un-re-prochtO  a.  Not  censured. 

Cn-R?-proach'fOl,*  a.  Not  reproachful.  Oray. 

tJN-Ri;-PROACH'iNG,*  a.  Not  reproaching.  Alison 

tTN-R^-PROv'A-BLE,  o.  Not  liable  to  blame  or  reproof;  ir- 
reprovable.  Col.  j. 

15n-re-pr6ved',  (i5n-re-pr8vd')  a.  Not  reproved ;  not  cen- 
sured. 

On-re-pCg'nant,  a.  Not  repugnant;  not  opposite 

ttJN-R£p'v-TA-BLE,  a.  Disreputable.  Rogers 

Cn-re-put'e'd,*  a.  Not  reputed.  Ash. 

Cn-re-qitEst'eij,  a.  Not  requested  ;  not  asked. 

Cn-re-quired',*  (iin-re-kwird')  a.  Not  required.  Words- 
worth. 

■On-re-quit'a-ble,  a.  Not  requitable ;  not  to  be  retaliated 

■Cw-RJE-QQiT'ED,*  a.  Not  requited  ;  not  compensated. 

"Dn-re-scTnd'ed,*  a.  Not  rescinded.  Ash. 

■Gn-r£s'cOed,*  (iin-res'kud)  a.  Not  rescued.  Ec.  Rev, 

"ON-RE-^iwT'ED,  a.  Not  regarded  with  anger. 

■Cn-be-$£nt'ing,*  a.  Not  resenting.  Coleridge. 

tfN-RE-^ERVE',  n.  Absence  of  reserve;  frankness.  Warlon. 

t5N-RE-$ERVED',  (Hn-re-z6rvd')  a.  Not  reserved  ;  frank 

tfN-RE-§ERV'ED-LY,  arf.  Without  reserve  ;  openly. 

trN-RE-^ERV'ED-N£ss,  71.  Unlimitedness  ;  openness ;  frank- 
ness. 

■Cn-re-§igned',*  (Sn-r^-zindO  a.  Not  resigned.  Wilson. 

On-re-§Tst'ed,  a.  Not  resisted  ;  not  opposed. 

"DN-RE-^feT'l-BLE,  a.  Irresistible.  Mede.  [R.J 

"On-re-^Ist'ing,  a.  Not  resistinjr ;  not  opposing. 

■On-re-^5lv'a-ble,  a.  Not  resolvable  ;  insoluble.  South, 

■On-re-^olved',  (iin-re-z51vd')  a.  Not  resolved ;  not  de- 
termined ;  having  made  no  resolution  :  —  not  solved ;  not 
cleared. 

15n-r?-56lv'!NG,  a.  Not  resolving  ;  not  determining. 

■Dn-re-spEc'TjJ.-bi.e,  a.  Not  respectable.  Malone 

■On-re-spect'ed,  a.  Not  respected  ;  disrespected. 

|On-re-sp£c'tive,  a.  Inattentive;  mean;  irrespective 
Shak. 

tFN-RE-SPlR'4-BLE,*  fl.  Not  TespiraWe.  Ee.  Rev.    See  Ee- 

3FIRABX.E. 

■On-r£s'pit-ed,  a.  Not  respited  ;  not  reprieved. 
t5N-RE-SP6N'si-BLE,  a.  Irresponsible.   Todd. 
ttJN-RE-sPON'sj-BLE-NEss,  w.  Irresponsibility.  Bp.  Qaudm, 
un-r:e-sp6n'sive,*  a.  Not  responsive  ;  irresponsive.  ScoU, 
Cn-r£st',  n.  Disquiet ;  want  of  rest  or  quiet.  Spenser. 
tfN-R£ST'ED,*  a.  Not  rested  ;  wanting  rest.  Erving. 
^n-rEst'/ng,*  a.  Not  resting;  constantly  acting   Erving 
tlN-RE-STSRED',  fiin-re-stord')  a.  Not  restored  ;  not  cured. 
■On-re-strained',  (uii-re-strand')  a.  Not  restrained;  not 

hindered  ;_licentious  ;  loose  ;  not  limited. 
"On-rje-straint',*  n.  Want  of  restraint ;  freedom.  Fo  Q» 

Rev. 
Cn-re-strTct'^d,*  a.  Not  restricted  ;  free.  Watts 
■On-re-tard'ed,*  a.  Not  retarded.  Knnx. 
■Cn-RE-t£n'TIVE,*  a.  Not  retentive.  Coleridge. 
tJN-R^-TRXcT'ED,  a.  Not  revoked  ;  not  recalled. 
tTN-RE-TiJRNED',*  (iin-re-tUmd')  a.  Not  returned.  Tatler 
trN-RE-Tt|RN'iNG,*  a.  Not  returning.  Byron. 
■On-re-vealed',  (iin-re-veld')  a.  Not  revealed;  not  told; 

not  discovered,  [*«• 

t^N-RE-VEAE'ED-NEss,*?!,  State  of  being  unrevealed.  Bav- 
■On-re-vEk^-ed',  (un-re-v6njd')  a.  Not  revenged. 
"ON-RjE-vENqrE'FUL,  a.  "Not  revengeful.  Todd. 
t)N-R]E;-VERED',*  (lin-re-verd')  a.  Not  revered.  Ash. 
tlN-R£v'ER-£NGED,*  (un-rSv'er-finst)  a.  Not  reverenced,- 

not  respected.  Ash. 
"Dn-rEv'er-end,  a.  Not  reverend  ;  irreverent.  SAafe 
ttlN-REv'ER-?NT,  a.  Irreverent.  Bp.  Hall, 
ft5N-R£v'ER-ENT-i.y,  ad.  Irreverently.  B.  Jonson, 
t5N-RE-VER3ED%  (un-re-v6rst')  a.   Not  reversed  j  not  rt 

voked ;  not  repealed. 
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JN-RE-VERS'i  BLE,*  a.  Irreversible.  Aah. 
DN-RE-vfiRT'^D,*  a.  Not  reverted.   Wordsworth. 
Dn-r?-viewed',*  (un-re-vud')  a.  Not  reviewed.  Ash 
Cn-re-vi^ed',*  (un-re-v'izd')  a.  Not  revised.  Ash. 
tJN-R?-v6KED',  (Ein-pe-vokt')  a.  Not  revoked  or  recalled* 
Cn-R^-wIrd'ed,  a.  Not  rewarded  ;  not  recompensed. 
Cn-RE-ward'1NG,*  a.  Not  rewarding.   Taylor, 
0n-rhe-t6r'j-cal,*  (un-re-tSr'e-k^l)  a.  Not  rhetorical. 

Maundy. 
Cn-rhvmed',*  (iin-rimd')  a.  Not  having  rhyme.  Qw.  Rev. 
On-r(d'den,*  (un-rid'dn)  a.  Not  ridden.  Ash. 

CN-RfD'DLE,  V,  a.  [i.  UNRIDDLED  \-pp.  UNRIDDLING,  UNRID- 
DLED.] To  solve,  as  an  enigma  ;  to  explain. 

On-rId'BLER,  71.  One  who  unriddles  or  solves  an  enigma. 

CN-Rl-Dlc'y-LOOs,  B.  Not  ridiculous.  Browne. 

ON-Rt'FLED,*  (un-ri'fld)  a.  Not  rifled  j  not  plundered. 
Taylor, 

tlN-Ri&',    W.  0,     [i.  UNRIGGED  ;  pp.  UNRIGGINO,    UNRIGGUD.] 

To  Strip  of  rigging  ;  to  divest  of  tackle. 

On-rTgiit',  (Gn-rit')  a.  Not  right;  wrong.  WisdomxW. 

JDn-ri&ht'eovs,  (un-rl'chys)  a.  Not  righteous  j  unjust ; 
wicked  ;  sinful;  bad. 

CN-RiaHT'Eoys-LV,  (un-ri'chtis-l?)  ad.  In  an  unrighteous 
manner  ;  unjustly  ;  wickedly. 

Ow-RiGHT'Eoys-Nfiss,  (un-rt'chys-nSs)  n.  Wickedness; 
injustice. 

On-right'fOl,  (un-rxt'ffll)  a.  Not  rightful ;  not  just.  Shak, 

Cn-rKm'pled,*  (un-rTin'pld)  a.  Not  rimpled.  Ash. 

Cn-rIkg',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring.  Hadibras, 

Cn-rInsed',*  (un-rinst')  a.  Not  rinsed.  Ash. 

tON-Rl'QT-JED,  a.  Free  from  rioting.  May. 

&N-R][p',  V.  a.  To  cut  open;  to  rip.  Bacon.  —  Rip  and  unrip 
are  of  the  same  meaniitg ;  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ck-ripe',  a.  Not  ripe ;  green ;  immature  ;  too  early. 

Cn-ri'pened,  (fin-ri'pnd)  a.  Not  ripened  or  matured. 

tJN-RiPE'N^SS,  n.  Immaturity  ;  want  of  ripeness. 

Dn-rIs'en,*  (un-riz'zn)  a.  Not  risen.  JVeele. 

On-ri'v^lled,  (un-ri'vgild)  a.  Having  no  rival ;  un- 
equalled;  unparalleled. 

CN-RYv'ET,    v.    a.    [i.  UNBIVETED  ;  pp.  UNEIVETING,  UNRIT- 

ETED.J  To  loose  from  rivets  ;  to  unfasten. 
0n-r6ast'ed,*  a.  Not  roasted.  Bcaum.  ^  Ft. 
On-robbed',*  (un-r5bd')  a.  Not  robbed.  Evelyn. 
On-robe',  v.  a.  To  undress  ;  to  disrobe.  Young. 
Cn-r61led',*  (un-rtiild')  a.  Not  roiled.  Messenger. 

CN-R6LL',  v.  a.    [V.  UNROLLED  J  pp.  UNRDLLINa,  UNROLLED.] 

To  open  from  being  rolled  or  convolved  ;  to  unfold. 
Cn-rp-mXk'tic,  a.  Not  romantic;  contrary  to  romance. 
CN-RO-MAw'TJ-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  Not  romanticiilly.  Allen. 

0N-R66f',  v.  a.  {i.  UNROOFED  \pp.  UNROOFING,  UNROOFED.] 

To  strip  off  the  roof  or  covering. 
fON-ROOST'ED,  a.  Driven  from  the  roost.  Slmk. 

fiN-ROdX',  V.  a.  \i.  UNROOTED  ;  pp.  UNROOTING,  UNROOTED.] 

To  tear  from  the  roots  ;  to  eradicate. 
trN-R66T',  V.  lu  To  be  unrooted.  Beaam.  S/-  Fl. 
0n-r5t'ten,*  (un-rRt'tnJ  a.  Not  rotten  ;  not  putrefied. 

Young. 
tfN-KuDGUl',  (un-ruf)  0.  Not  rough  ;  smooth;  unbearded. 
Cn-roOnd'ed,  a.  Not  rounded  ;  not  cut  to  a  round. 
'ON-RbO§ED',*(un-ri:Juzd')  a.  Not  roused.  Ash. 
Cw-roOt'ed,  a.  Not  routed  or  thrown  into  disorder. 
On-ro^'al,  a.  Unprlncely;  not  royal.  Sidney. 
On-ro^'al-ly,*  ad.  Not  in  a  royal  manner.  R.  Potter. 
Cn-rDbbed',*  (un-rtibd')  a.  Not  rubbed.  Ash. 
Cn-rDb'bish,*  v.  a.  To  clear  from  rubbish.  Milton. 

OW-ROf'FLE,    v.    v.    [L  UNRUFFLED  ;  pp.  UNRUFFLING,    UN- 

nuFFLED.]   To  cease  from   commotion  or  agitation;   to 

become  quiet  or  calm.  Drydcn. 
tJN-RDF'FLED,  (un-ruffld)  a.    Not  ruffled ;  calm ;  tran- 

qulL 
Orf-Rtr'jN-A-BLE,*  a.  Incapable  of  being  ruined.  Watts. 
Cn-rO'JNe'd,*  (un-rii'ind)  a.  Not  ruined.  Bp.  Taylor. 
6>--R&LED',  (an-ruld')  a.  Not  ruled  or  governed. 
On-rO'li-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unruly  ;  turbulence. 
ttN  Rfi'LV,  a.  Turbulent ;  ungovernable  ;  disorderly. 
On  RHm'pL-E,  v.  a.  To  free  from  rumples.  Addison. 
On-sAcked',*  (un-sikf)   a.  Not   sacked;    not    pillaged, 

DanieU 
Cn-sXd'den,  (un-sad'dn)  v,  «.   To  relieve  from  sadness. 

Whitlock. 

OW-SXD'DLE,  tJ.  a.  \i.  UNSADDLED  ;  pp.  UNaADDLISG,  UN- 
SADDLED.] To  take  the  saddle  from. 

On-sAd'dled,  (un-sad'dld)  a.  Not  having  the  saddle  on. 

Cn-safe',  a.  Not  safe  j  not  secure  ;  insecure  ;  hazardous  ; 
dangerous.  ^  .      «    ^ 

Cn-safe'ly,  ad.  Not  securely  ;  dangerously.  Dryden, 

On-said',  (iin-sed')  a.  Not  said  or  uttered  ;  not  mentioned. 

Cw-sail'a-ble,  a.  Not  sailable  ;  not  navigable.  May. 

On-saint',  u.  a.  To  deprive  of  saintship.  St.ath. 

On-saint'lv,*  *J*  Not  becoming  saints;  not  saintly.  Qu. 
Reo. 

On-sal'a-ble,  o.  Not  salable;  not  merchantable. 

On~sal'a-ble-nEss,*  n.  auality  of  being  unsalable.  Ash. 

Dn-sAlt'ed,  o.  Not  pickled  ;  not  seasoned  with  salt, 


"Ow-s^-IiCT'ED,  a.  [insalutatuB,  L.]  Not  saluted.  Shak 
On-sal'V^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  saved  ;  not  Balvahlo 

Ash. 
On-sAnc-ti-fi-ca'tiqn,*  n.  Want  of  sanctification.  CoU 

ridge. 
Cn-sanc'tj-fied,  (un-sUnk't^-fld)  a.  Not  sanctified  ;  un 

holy  ;  not  consecrated  ;  not  pious.  Sliak 
On-sXnc'tioned,*  (un-sank'8hi(ind)  a.   Not  sanctioned 

Cogan, 
On-sAn'guine,*  a.  Not  sanguine.  Young. 
On-sApped',*  (un-s^pf)  a.  Not  sapped  j  not  undermined 

Sterne. 
fjy-SAT'^'D,  a.  Not  sated  or  satisfied  ;  insatiate. 
tON-SA'Tj-A.-BLE,  (uu-sa'she-^i-bl)  a.  Insatiable.  Hooker. 
tON-SA'Tj-/i-BLE-N£ss,*  n.'  Q,uality   of  being  insatiable 

Miltm. 
fON-sA'Tl-^TE,  (un-sa'she-9t)  a.  Insatiate.  More. 
UN-SA'Tf-AT-:^D,*  (un-sa'sh^-at-ed)  a.  Not  satiated.  Gi* 

bon. 
On-sa'ti-at-ing,*    (un-sa'sh?-at-ing)    a.    Not    satiatini^ 

Tucker. 
ON-SAT'lNG,*a.  Not  sating.  Keates. 

On-sAt-js-fAc'tp-ki-LV,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  satisfy.  Clarke. 
tJN-sAT-is-FAc'Tp-RJ-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unsatisfao 

tory. 
■On-sAt-is-fXc'tp-ry,  a.  Not  satisfactory  j  not  giving  8a^ 

isfaction  ;  not  clearing  the  difficulty. 
■On-sAt'js-fi-a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  satisfied.  Foley. 
On-sAt'is-fied,    (iin-sEit'is-fid)    a.     Not   satisfied  ;    no 

pleased ;  not  settled  j  not  filled  ;  not  fully  gratified. 
On-sXt'is-fi_ed-n£ss,  ti.  State  of  being  not  satisfied. 
On-sAt'Js-fy-ing,  a.  Not  satisfying  ;  insufficient ;  unabH 

to  gratify  to  the  full. 
On-sAt'is-fy-ing-n£ss,  ti.    State  of  being  unsatisfying 

Ta^or. 
On-sat'v-r^-ble,*  (un-sSt'yu-rj-bl)  a.  Not  saturable.  Ash 
On-sAt'v-RAT-ed,*  a.  Not  saturated.  Henry. 
On-saved',*  (un-savd')  a.  Not  saved.  Watts. 
ON-sX'vp-RT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unsavory  manner. 
On-sa'vp-R|-n£ss,  Ti,  Quality  of  being  unsavory. 
ON-SA'vp-Ry,  a.  Not  savory  ;  tasteless ;  having  a  bad  taste 

—  having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid  ;  disgusting. 
On-say',  v.  a,  \i.  UNSAID  ;  pp.  unsating,  unsaid.]  To  re- 
tract what  has  been  said  ;  to  retract ;  to  recant. 
ON-scAb'A.-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  scaled.  Shak, 
On-scale',*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  scales.  Mdton. 
On-scaled',*  (un-skald')  a.  Not  scaled.  Ash. 
On-scAlped',*  (un^kaipf)  a.  Not  scalped.  Ash. 
ON-scA'Ly,  a.  Not  scaly  ;  having  no  scales.  Qay. 
On-scAnned',  (un-skind')  a.  Not  scanned  or  measured. 
On-scAred',  (un-skdrd')  a.  Not  scared  or  frightened. 
On-scArred',  (un-skard')  a.  Not  scarred  or  marked 
On-scAthed',*  (un-skathf)  a.  Not  scathed;  not  hurt.  By^ 

ron. 
On-scAt'tered,  (iin-skS-t'terd)  a.  Not  scattered  ;  not  dis-, 

persed. 
On-sc£nt'ed.*  a.  Not  scented  ;  devoid  of  odor.  Cowper 
On-sjEhp-lAs't|c,  a.  Not  scholastic. 
ON-sjenooLED',  (iin-skSld')  a.  Not  schooled  ;  uneducated 
On-sci-EN-tIf'JC,*  a.  Not  scientific.  Maunder. 
"ON-sci-EN-TlF'l-CAL-Ly,*  ad.    Without  science.    Maun- 
der. 
On-sc6nced',*  (iin-skonst')  a.  Not  sconced ;  not  fined, 

Savage. 
On-scorched',  (Sn-skSrcht')  a.  Not  scorched  or  burnt. 
On-scorned',*  (un-skbrnd')  o.  Not  scorned.  Young. 
On-scoOred',  (un-skbQrd'}  a.  Not  scoured  or  cleaned 
"On-scoUr^^ed',*  (un-skiirjd')  a.  Not  scourged.  Ash. 
On-sckAtched',  (un-skracht')  a.  Not  scratched  or  t^.rn. 
ON-scREiiNED',  (un-skrend')  a.  Not  screened  or  covered. 
On-screw',  (un-skru')  v.  a.  [i.  unscrewed  ;  pp.  unscrew 
iNG,  unscrewed.]    To  draw  the  screws  from;  to  loojw 
from  the  force  of  a  screw. 
On-scrIpt''   HAL,  o.  Not  accordant  with  Scripture. 
ON-scRtl'PU-LODs,*  a.  Not  scrupulous;  regardless  of  pnn 

ciple ;  unprincipled.   Qu.  Rev. 
ON-scRO'PV-LoDs-Ly,*  ad.    Without  regard  to  principle, 

Qti.  Rev. 
On-scrO'pv-loOs-nEss,*  n.   duality  of  being  unscrupu- 
lous; want  of  regard  to  principle.  Smart. 
On-scrO'ti-nized,*  (un-skr(i'te-nlzd)  a.  Not  scrutinized. 

Ash. 
On-scGlpt'vred,*  (un-sktilpt'yurd)  a.    Not  sculptured 
Maunder, 

On-SEAL',  v.  a.    [».  UNSEALED  ;  pp.  UNSEALING,  UNSEALED   , 

To  open  after  having  been  sealed  ;  to  free  from  a  seal. 
On-sijaled',  (un-seld')  a.  Not  sealed;  broken  open 
On-seam',  v.  a.  To  rip;  to  cut  open.  Shale. 
On-search'a-ble,    a.    That    cannot    be  searched   out 

that  cannot  be  explored  ;  inscrutable. 
On-searcii'a-ble-n£ss,  71.  Impossibility  to  be  explored 
On-searched',  (iin-sercht')  a.  Not  searched. 
Ow-sfeARCH'iNG,*  fl.  Not  searching.  J.  Q.  Adama 
On-sSared',*  (un-serd')  a.  Not  seared.  Pollok, 
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Btsea'^on,*   (Hn-sE'zn)    v.  a.   To    make    unsavory. — 

[fTo  make  unseasonable.  T'AeodoM.] 

OST-SEA'^ON-^-BLE,  (un-sB'zn-ji-bl)  a.  Not  seasonable  :  be- 
ing out  of  season  ;  not  in  proper  time  ;  ill-timed :  — late  j 
as,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 

Cn-sea'§on-vble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unseasonable. 

0N-SEA'§ON-VBLy,  (iin-sS'zn-^-bl?)  ad.  Not  seasonably  j 
not  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion  ;  at  an  improper  time. 

Crf-SEA'§ONED,  (Un-se'znd)  a.  Not  seasoned;  not  salted  : 
—  not  qualified  by  use;  not  kept  fit  for  use.  [fUnaeason- 
able  ;  ill-timed.  Skak.'] 

ON-SEAT',  v.  a.    [i.  UWBBATED  J  pp.  UK3EATirfa,  UNSEATED.] 

To  throw  from  the  seat.  Coioper. 

Cn-seat'ied,*  a.  Not  seated  ;  displaced  iVom  a  seat. 
Smart. 

Cn-sea'"WOR-thi-n£8S,*  (iin-se'wiir-the-nSs)  n  State  of 
being  unseaworthy.  Smart. 

Cn-sea'wor-THY,*  (iin-sS'wur-tJie)  a.  Not  seaworthy  ; 
not  fit  for  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  as  a  ves- 
sel. Shaui.  ' 

On-s£c'9Ni>-:?d,  (I.  Not  seconded;  not  supported. 

ftJN-SE'cRET,  V.  a.  To  disclose  ;  to  divulge.  JSacoju 

tpN-SE'CRET,  a.  Not  close;  not  trusty.  Sliak. 

UN-sic'v-LAR,*  a.  Not  secular ;  not  worldly.  Ec.  Reo. 

tOw-SE-cuRE'  a.  Not  safe;  insecure.  Denham. 

UN-se-cured',*  (un-se-kurd')  a.  Not  secured.  Scott. 

6n-s£d'en-tA-rv,*  a.  Not  sedentary.   Wordsworth. 

On-se-duced',  (Sn-se-du3t')  a.  Not  seduced ;  not  drawn 
to  ill. 

On-^eed']ED,*  a.  Not  seeded  ;  not  sown.  Coioper. 

Un-see^INGt,  a.  Not  seeing  ;  wanting  sight. 

ttJw-SEEM',  V.  n.  Not  to  seem.  Shak. 

On-seem'lj-njSss,  71.  Indecency  ;  indecorum  ;  uncomeli- 
ness. 

tJN-SEEM'iiY,  a.  Not  seemly;  indecent;  unbecoming. 

On-seem'lv,  ad.  Indecently  j  unbecomingly.  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Cn-seen',  a.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered  ;  invisible  ;  undis- 
coverable.  [f Unskilled;  unexperienced.  Clarendon.'} 

Cn-seized',  (lin-sezd'J  a.  Not  seized;  not  taken. 

Cn-s£l'D9M,  a.  Not  seldom.  Todd. 

*?iir-s]?-Ll!;CT':ED,*  a.  Not  selected.  Smart. 

Cpr-s?-L£cT'iKG,*  a.  Not  making  selection.  Smart. 

Cn-s£i.f'jsHj  a.  Not  selfish  ;  disinterested. 

ft?N-s£M'i-NAR,*  V.  a.  To  castrate  ;  to  make  barren.  Shale. 

[■ON-sfiNSED',  (iin-s6nst')  a.  Wanting  distinct  meaning. 
Puller. 

tpN-sEN'S|-BLE,  a.  Insensible.  Beanm.  Sf  Fl. 

Urf-s£NS'v-*L-iZED,*  (un-sen'shy-jl-izd)  o.  Not  made 
sensual.  Coleridge. 

tJPf-s£NT',  fl.  Not  sent. —  Unsentfor^  not  called  by  letter  or 
messenger.  Bp.  Taylor, 

t5N-SEN-T6N'Ti0VS,*  a.  Not  sententious.  Qu.  Rev. 

Cw-sfiN'TlENT,*  (iiii-sSn'shent)  a.  Not  sentient.  Tucker. 

Cn-sjEn'tj-nEllei),*  (un-sen'te-nSld)  a.  Not  having  sen- 
tinels. Ed.  Reo. 

fCw-sEp'A-R^-BLE,  (I.  Inseparable.  Shak. 

UN-s£p'^-RAT-ED,  a.  Not  separated  ;  not  parted. 

CN-s£p'VL-jeHEED,  (un-sep'yl-kiird)  a.  Unburied.  Chap- 
man. 

tfPf-SERVED',*  (un-s6rvd')  a.  Not  served.  More. 

"On-ser'vice-A-BLE,  a.  Not  serviceable  ;  useless, 

On-ser'vJce-a-ble-n£ss,  7!.  Unfitness  for  any  thing. 

On-ser'vice-a-bly,  ad.  Without  use  or  advantage. 

"Dn-set^,  a.  Not  set;  not  placed.  Hooker 

On-s£t'TJNG,*  a.  Not  setting.  Montgoviery. 

On-sIIit'tle,  v.  a.  \i.  unsettled  ;p/i.  unsettling,  unset- 
tled.] To  iinfix ;  to  make  uncertain;  to  shake: — to 
move  from  a  place  :  —  to  overthrow. 

TJn  sEt'tle,  v.  n.  To  become  unsettled.  Shak. 

Cn-s£t'tled,  (un-sSt'tld)  a.  Not  settled  ;  not  fixed  ;  not 
established  ;  not  determined  ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

0n-s£t'tled-n£33,  (lin-set'tld-nes)  lu  Irresolution;  un- 
determined state ;  uncertainty;  want  of  fixity. 

On-s£t'tle-M]5nt,  n.  State  of  being  unsettled  ;  unsettled- 
ness  ;  irresolution.    Barrow.  < 

0>-s:?-VERE',*  a.  Not  severe;  mild.   Taylor, 

On-s£v'ered,  fun-s6v'erd)  a.  Not  severed  ;  not  parted. 

CN-SEX',    v.    a,    [t.  UNSEXED  ;  J3p.  UNSEXING,  UN3EXED.]    To 

deprive  of  sex  ;  to  deprive  of  the  quEilities  of  sex.  Shak. 
0n-3uAc'kle,   v.  a.    [i.  unshackled  ;  pp.  unshackling, 

UNSHACKLED.]    To  loose  from  shackles  or  bonds  ;  to  set 

free  ;_to  liberate. 
On-shad'ed,  o.  Not  shaded  or  darkened ;  not  overspread 

with  darkness. 
Cn-shAd'owed,  (un-sh5d'od)  a.  Not  shadowed  c   shaded. 
ON-sha_k'^-ble,  fl.  That  cannot  be  shaken.  Ban-ow, 
fON-SHAKED',  (iin-shakt')  a.  Unshaken.  Shak. 
On-shak'e>',  (un-sha'kn)  a.    Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated  ; 

not  moved ;  not  weakened  in  resolution. 
Dn-shak'ing-ly,*  ad.  Without  wavering.  Q«.  Reo, 
DN-SHAMED'j^Ciin-shamd')  a.  Not  shamed.  Dryden. 
J&n-siiame'faced,   (iin-sham'fast)  a.    Not  shamefaced; 

wanting  modesty ;  not  bashful ;  impudent.  Bale, 
Sn-shame'fa^ED-N^SS,  71.  Want  of  modesty.  Chalmers. 


t5S  SHAP'VBLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  shaped.  Oooa 
tJN-SHAPE',  V,  fl.  To  confound  ;  to  ruflle    Shak. 
tiN-sHAPED',*  (iin-shaptO  a.  Not  shaped  ;  unshapen.  Scon 
tJN-SHAPE'Lv,*a.  Not  shapely ;  not  well  formed.  Hutm 
"tiv-SHAp'EN,  (un-sha'pn)  a.  Not  shapen  ;  misshapen. 
tFN-SHABED',  (lin-shArd';  a.  Not  partaken  ;  not  shared 
tJN-SHARP'ENED,*  (un-shir'pnd)  a.  Not  sharpened.  Ash, 
tlN-SHAT'T^RED,*  (un-ahSit'terd)  a.   Not  shattered.   //• 

Hall. 
Cn-sha'ven,*  (un-sha'vn)  a.  Not  shaven.  More. 
■On-SHjEATHE',  v.  a.  [i.  unsheathed;  pp.  uNsHEATHira 

UNaHEATHED.]    To  draw  from  the  scabbard  or  sheat.^ 

Shak. 
15n-sh£d',  a.  Not  shed  ;  not  spilt  MilUm. 
15N-SHEiiT'ED,*  a.  Not  furnished  with  sheets.  Wilson. 
■On-s1i£ll',*  v.  fl.  To  divest  of  the  shell ;  to  shell.  Marph^ 
tJN-SH£LLED',*  (un-sheld')  fl-  Not  shelled.  Sheridan. 
tJN-SHi!:L'TERED,  (iin-shSI'terd)  a.  Wanting  a  shelter 
On-shEl'ter-Xng,*  a.  Not  sheltering.   Ooldt-mith. 
Cn-sh£lve',*  v.  a.  To  take  from  a  shelf.  Ed.  Rev 
tJN-SHiELD'ED,  fl.  Not  guarded  by  a  shield. 
■On-shIft'ed,*  fl.  Not  shifted  ;  not  changed.  J3sh 
t)N-SHlFT'lNG,*  a.  Not  shifting.  E.  Ervinff. 
■Gn-shIp',  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  ship.  Swift. 
t)N-siiiP'M5NT,*  n.  Act  of  unshipping.  P.  Mag. 
■On-shirt'ed,*  fl.  Not  shifted.  Tooke. 
fiN-SH"fv'ERED,*  (uu-shiv'erd)  a.  Not  shivered.  Hfmana. 
"Gn-shScked',  (un-sh5kt0  a.  Not  shocked  ;  not  disgu-?***! 
"On-shGd',  fl.  Not  shod;  having  no  shoes.  Spenser 
IOn-shook',  (iin-shak')  a.  Unshaken.  Pope, 
UN-shorn',  o.  Not  shorn  ;  not  clipped. 
15n-short'enei>,*  (un-shBr'tnd)  a.  Not  shortened.  Young 
■&n-sh6t',  a.  Not  shot ;  not  hit  by  shot. 
■Cn-shoOt',  w.  a.  To  retract  after  shouting.  Skak, 
'ON-SHbT^':EBED,  (iin-shbfi'erd)  a.  Not  watered  by  show 

ers. 
©n-suown',*  a.  Not  shown  ;  not  exhibited.  SJuik. 
tJN-SHRiNED',*  (un-shrind')  a-  Having  no  shrine.  Soutkop 
tjN-SHRlNK'jNG,  a.  Not  shrinking  J  persisting;  not  recoil 

ing  ;  not  shunning  danger  or  pain. 
tfN-SHRlNK'jNG-Ly,*  od.  Without  shrinking.  Farrar. 
■&n-shrIv'elled,*  (un-shrlv'vld)  a.  Not  shrivelled.  Msh 
tTN-SHRoOD^ED,*  fl.  Not  covcred  with  a  shroud.  Blair. 
■Cn-shrDbbed',*  (un-shrubd')  a.  Bare  of  shrubs.  Sliak. 
■On-shrDnk',*  a.  Not  shrunk.  SmarL 
'&N-sut;N'NA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shunned  ;  inevitabi* 

SJtak. 
tJN-SHDNNEB',*  (un-^hund')  a.  Not  shunned.  Sliak. 
tJN-SHDT',*  a.  Not  shut ;  not  closed.  Prince. 
tJN-siFT'ED,  a.  Not  sifted  ;  not  scrutinized  or  tried 
"On-sTg-h'Jng,*  (un-si'jng)  a.  Not  sighing.  Byron. 
fDN-siGHT',  (an-sit')  a.  Not  seeing.  Hudibras, 
ttTN-siGHT'ED,  a.  Invisible;  not  seen.  Suckling. 
UN-SI GHT'LJ-NJIiss,  (un-sit'l?-n6s)  n.  Deformity;  disagriso 

ableness  to  the  eye  or  sight.  Wiseman. 
tfN-siGHT'Ly,   (Gn-sit'Ie)  o.  Not  sightly  ;  disagreeable  to 

thesight ;  deformed  ;  ugly. 
■&N-S1GNED' *  (lin-sindO  a.  Not  signed.  Ash. 
ttJN  siG-NiF^l-CANT,  fl.  Insignificant.  Hammond. 
tFN-slG'Nl-FlisD,*  (un-sig'ne-f  id)  a.  Not  signified.  Ash. 
'On-si'lenced,*  (iin-si'lenst)  a.  Not  silenced.  Ash, 
tt^N-sjN-CEBE',  fl.  Insincere.  Dryden. 
tt)N-siN-ci;RE'N?ss,*  n.  Insincerity.  Temple, 
ftJN-sJN-cER'i-Ty,  71.  Insincerity.  Boyle. 
ttx-slN'EW,  (un-sin'Q)  v,  a.  To  deprive  of  sinews,  or  of 

strength.  Denham. 
■Cn-sIn'ewed,  (iin-sin'iid)  fl.  Not  sinewed;  weak.  Shak* 
■&N-s'iN'FOL,*  a.  Not  sinful;  free  from  sin.  Scott. 
tiN-slNGED',  (un-sinjd')  a.  Not  singed  ;  not  scorched. 
tJN-s'fN'GLED,  (un-sing'gld)  a.  Not  separated.  Dryden. 
tJN-siNK'A-BLE,*  a.    That  cannot  sink;  that  cannot  be 

Slink.  M.  of  Worcester. 
tJiv-slNK'jNG,  a.  Not  sinking.  Addison. 
tJN-siN'NJNG,  a.  Not  sinning;  impeccable;  without  sin. 
■&N-sts'TER-LY,*  fl.  Not  becoming  a  sister.  Dioight. 
trw-sTz'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  sizable  ;  not  of  proper  size.  SmoUetL 
trN-SiZED' *  (un-sizd')  a.  Not  sized.   Congrer.e. 
■On-sk1l'f6l,  a.    Not    skilful;    wanting  skill;    wanting 

knowledge;  ignorant. 
■On-skTl'fOl-lv,  ad.  Without  skill  or  knowledge. 
tJN-SKlL'FOL-Niiss,  n.  Want  of  skill  or  knowledge. 
tJN-SKlLLED',  (iin-skild')  a-  Not  skilled  ;  wanting  skill. 
■On-skInned'.*  (un-skind')  a.  Not  skinned.  Ask. 
■On-slAcked',*  (-slakt')  a.  Not  slacked  ;  unslaked.  ScotU 
On-slXck'ened,*  (iin-siak'end)  a.  Not  slackened.  Allen 
■On-slain',  a.  Not  slain  ;  not  killed.  Sidney. 
tfN-SLAKED',  (un-slakt')  a.    Not  slaked;    not  quenched  ^ 

unslacked.  Dryden. 
"On-slAn'oered,*  (un-slftn'derd)  a.  Not  slandered.  Ask 
tfN-SLAUGii'T];i:RED,*  (uu-sloLvv'terd)  a.  Not  slaugliteraJ 

Cowper. 
■On-sleep']?(G,  a.  Not  sleeping;  ever  wakeful.  Milton, 
■On-sleep'v,  a.  Not  sleepy  ;  wakeful. 
"On-sliced',*  (iin-slisi')  a.  Not  sliced.  Ash. 
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»N-SLtNG',*w,  a.  (JVflut.)  To  take  off  the  slings  from  boats, 
butts,  buoys,  yards,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

tTN  3Llp'pfNO,  a.  Not  slipping  or  liable  to  slip ;  fast. 

Cn  slow',  o.  Not  slow  ;  rapid. 

On  sluice',*  v.  o.  To  open  the  sluice  of;  to  open.  Dry- 
am. 

On -slOm'ber-Ing,*  a.  Not  slumbering.  Alison. 

CiN-SLtJRRED',*  (Qn-Bliird')  a.  Not  slurred.  Ash. 

On -SMIRCHED',  (un-smircht')  a.  Unpolluted  ;  not  stained. 
Shah. 

On-smirk'in&,*  a.  Not  smirking.  Chesterfield. 

On-sm1t'ten,*  (un-smit'tn)  a.  Not  smitten.  Young. 

Cn-smoiced',  (an-smokt')a.  Not  smoked.  Swift. 

0n-sm66th',  a.  Rough  ;  not  even  ;  not  level.  Milton. 

Cn-shioothed',*  (un-sm6thd')  a.  Not  smoothed.  Ash. 

*5N-SMt5G'GLED,*  (un-smiig'gld)  a.  Not  smuggled.  Ash. 

On-smOt'tv,*  a.  Not  smutty  ;  free  from  smut.  J.  Collier. 

On-soaked',*  (un-sokf)  a.  Not  soaked.  Ash. 

0n-s6'ber,  a.  Not  sober  ;  wanting  sobriety.  Todd, 

Csr-so-cj-A-B"iL'i-TV,*  (un-B6-sh§-^-bil'e-t§)  n.  Want  of  so- 
ciability. JVarburta-a. 

Cn-so'ci-^-ble,  Cun-so'she-g,-bl)  a.  \insociabilis,  L.]  Not 
sociable;  reserved  ;  not  communicative  ;  not  suitable  to 
society  ;  unsocial. 

On-so'c}-vble-n£ss,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  unsociable  ; 
unsociability.  Ash. 

On-so'ci-a-blv,  (un-s6'sh9-9-bIe)  ad.  Not  sociably. 

On-so'ci AL,  (Ein-so'sh^l)  a.  Not  social  j  reserved  j  unsocia- 
ble ;  not  beneficial  to  society  ;  hurtful  to  society.  Shenstone. 

0n-s5d'ered,*  (un-sod'?rd)  a.  Not  sodered.  Scott. 

tON-s6FT',  a.  Not  soft  ;  hard.  Chaucer. 

fON-soFT',  ad.  Not  with  softness.  Spenser. 

Cn-s6ft'ened,*  (5n-s5f'fnd)  a.  Not  softened.  Atierbury. 

On-soIled',  (un-stiild')  a.  Not  soiled  ;  not  stained. 

On-sol'aced,*  (un-sSl'^st)  a.  Not  solaced.  Ash. 

On-sold',  a.  Not  sold  ;  not  exchanged  for  money. 

CW-SOL'DER,*    V,    a.      [i.    UNSOLDERED  J     pp.     UNSOLDERING, 

UNSOLDERED.]  To  Separate  what  is  soldered.  Smart.  See 
Solder. 

fOw-soL'DiERED,  (Qn-s5l'jerd)  a.  Wanting  the  qualities 
of  a  soldier.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

ON-SOL'DiER-LiitE,  (iin-sol'jer-lik)  )  a.  Unbecoming  a  sol- 

0n-s5l'dier-ly,  (un-sol'jer-i?)        \     dier.  Broome. 

On-s6l'emn,*  (un-sol'em)'o.  Not  solemn.   Taylor. 

On-sSl'em-nized,*  (iin'Sol'em-nizd)  a.  Not  solemnized. 
Ash. 

On-sq-lT^'it-ed,  a.  Not  solicited  j  not  asked  for. 

ON-Sp-Ll9'i-T6Ds,*fl.  Not  solicitous.   Tucker. 

On-sol'id.'a.  Not  solid;  fluid;  not  coherent. 

On-s6l'v-ble,*  a.  Not  soluble  ;  insoluble.  Ash. 

tON-s6L'VA-BLE,  a.  Insolvable.  More. 

UN-solved',  (iin-s51vd')  a.  Not  solved  ;  not  explained. 

0n-s6n'S¥,  a.  Unpleasant :— careless.  Brockett.  [Local, 
EngJ 

rpN-SOOT',  or  fOw-sooTE',  fl.  Not  sweet.  Spenser. 

Un-s6othed',*  (un-s5tfid')  a.  Not  soothed.  Ash. 

ON-sp-PHfs'Tf-CAL,*  a.  Not  sophistical.  Ash. 

On-sq-phIs'ti-cate,  a.  Unsophisticated.  More. 

On-sq-phIs'tJ-cat-ed,  a.  Not  sophisticated  ;  not  counter- 
feit ;  uncorrupted. 

fON-s5R'ROWED,  (5n-sor'rod)  a.  Unlamented.  Hooker. 

Cn-sort'ed,  a.  Not  sorted;  not  distributed. 

Cn-soughV,  (un-sa.wt')  a.  Not  sought;  not  searclied. 

On-soul',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  mind.  Shelton, 

0n-s6uled',  (un-s6ld')  a.  Without  soul  or  principle,  denser, 

On-s60nd',  a.  Not  sound;  defective;  decayed;  sickly; 
not  free  from  cracks ;  rotten ;  corrupted  :  —  not  orthodox  ; 
erroneous;  wrong:  —  not  lionest;  not  true;  not  solid; 
not  faithful. 

ON-sbOND'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  sounded.  Ldghton. 

On-b60nd'ed,  a.  Not  sounded  ;  not  tried  by  the  plummet. 

ON-soGND'i.y,*  ad.  In  an  unsound  manner.  Hooker. 

Cn-s60nd'ness,  n.  State  of  being  unsound  ;  defect. 

Cn-soOred',  (un-s9ard')  a.  Not  made  sour  or  morose. 

On-sown',  a.  Not  sown. 

On-spXred',  (un-spArd')  a.  Not  spared.  Milton. 

Cn-spAr'ing,  a.  Not  sparing;  profuse;  severe. 

Ow-SpAR'iNG-LV,*  ad.  In  an  unsparing  manner.  Donne. 

ON-spA.R'iNG-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  unsparing. 
Smart. 

Cn-spXrk'ljng,*  a.  Not.  sparkling.  Wilson. 

On-speak',  «.  a.  To  retract;  to  recant.  Shak. 

Cs-SPEAK'VBI-E,  a.  That  cannot  be  spoken ;  inexpressi- 
ble; ineffable;  unutterable, 

On-speak'veL¥,  ad.  Inexpressibly ;  ineffably. 

On-speak'ing,*  a.  Not  speaking.  Shak. 

0N-SP£9'i-FiED,  (iin-spes'e-f  id)  a.  Not  specified. 

On-spEcked',*  (Un-spSkf)  a.  Not  specked,  Cowper. 

ON-SPfic'v-L^-Tl'vE,  a.  Not  speculative  ;  not  theoretical. 

On-spEd',  a.  Not  despatched  ;  not  performed.  Oarth. 

On-sp£lt',*  ft.  Not  spelt;  not  spelled.  Allen, 

Cn-sp£nt',  a.  Not  spent ;  not  wasted  ;  not  exhausted. 

On  sphere',  (un-sRr')  v.  a.  To  remove  from  its  orb.  Shak. 

Oflf-tiPiED',  (un-spid')  a.  Not  spied;  not  seen. 
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On-spIlt',  a.  Not  spilt  or  spilled  ;  not  shed 
ttJN-SPlR'jT,  V.  a.  To  dispirit.  Temple. 
■DN-splR'iT-V-AL,  (iin-splr'it-yy-&l)  a.  Not  si  ritual ;  WunI 

ing  spirtuality  ;  carnal. 
On-spIr'jt-v-.$^l-ize,  V,  a.    To  deprive  (f  spirituality 

South. 
On-spliced',*  (un-splist')  a.  Not  spliced.  Aeh. 
On-spoIl'a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  spoiled.  Dr.  Arnold 
On-spoIled',  (un-spblld')  a.  Not  spoiled  ;  not  hurt. 
On-spo'ken,*  (un-spo'kn)  a  Not  spoken.  Ash. 
On-spqn-ta'ne-oOs,*  a.  Not  spontaneous.  Cowper. 
On-sports'm^'n-like,*  a.   Unlike  a  sportsman.  Cannot* 

seur, 
On-sp5t'ted,  a.  Not  spotted  ;  immaculate. 
On-spSt'ted-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  unspotted. 
On-spread',*  a.  Not  spread.  Pollok. 
On-sprTqht'lv,*  (un-sprit'le)  a.  Not  sprightly.  AsJi. 
On-sprIn'kled,*  (un-sprlngk'kld)  a.  Not  sprinkled.  Sev 

age. 
On-sprCng',*  a.  Not  sprung;  not  risen.  Fairfax. 
On-squan'dered,*  (un-skw6n'd§rd)  a.  Not  squanderedi 

AsL 
On-squA.red',   (un-skwird')  a.    Not  squared ;  irregular 
On-squeezed',*  (iin-skw5zd')  a.  Not  squeezed.  Thompsoit 
On-sta'ble,  a.  [instabUiSj  h.}  Not  stable  or  fixed  ;  incon 

stantj  irresolute ;  instable. 
On-sta'ble~n£ss,*  K.  Instability.  Hale. 
On-stAcked',*  (un-stakt')  a.  Not  stacked.  More. 
On-staid',  a.  Not  steady  ;  not  prudent :  mutable. 
■ON-STilD'N:£ss,  n.  Indiscretion  ;  volatility. 
On-stained',  (un-stand')  a.  Not  stained  ;  not  dyed  ;  nd 

polluted. 
On-stXmped',*  (un-stSmpt')  a.  Not  stamped.  Burke. 
On-stanched',  (un-stanchf)  a.  Not  stanched.  Shak. 
On-starched',*  (un-st'4rcht')  a.  Not  starched.  Oreen. 
On-state',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  dignity.  Shak. 
On-STAT'ed,*  a.  Not  stated.  Ash. 

On-states'man-like,*  a.  Unlike  a  statesman.  Q«.  Rev 
On-sta'tiqned,*  (un-sta'shynd)  c  Not  stationed.  Ash, 
On-stXt'v-TA-ble,  a.  Contrary  to  statute.  Swft. 
ON-STXuNCHED',(un-stancht')  a.  See  Unstanched, 
On-st£ad'fast,  a.  Not  steadfast ;  not  fixed. 
On-st£ad'fast-n£ss,  ti.  Want  of  steadfastness. 
On-st£ad'(ED,*  (un-st6d'id)  a.  Not  made  steady.  Word* 

worth. 
ON-ST£AD'i-Ly,  ad.    In    an    unsteady  manner ;    incon 

stantly  ;  changeably. 
On-st£ad'i-n£ss,  n.   Want  of  steadiness ;    instability 

mutability. 
On-stEad'v,  (un-stSd'?)  a.   Not  steady ;  not  fixed  ;  un- 
stable;  inconstant;  mutable;  variable;  changeable. 
On-steeped',  (un-st5pt')  a.  Not  steeped  or  soaked. 
On-STI'FLED,*  (un-sti'fld)  0.  Not  stifled.   Young. 
0N-STlG']vrA-TiZED,*(iin-stig'm9L-tizd)  a.  Not  stigmatized. 

Ash. 
On-stIll',  a.  Not  still ;  unquiet.  Todd. 
On-st1[m'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Not  stimulated.  Cowper. 
On-stIm'v-lat-ing,*  a.  Not  stimulating.  Ih-.  Mussey, 
fON-STiNG',  V,  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting.  South. 
On-st'(nt'ed,  a.  Not  stinted  ;  not  Umited.  Skelton. 
On-stirre'd',  (un-stird')  a.  Not  stirred;  not  agitated. 
On-stir'rjng,*  a.  Not  stirring;  not  moving.  Pollok. 
On-stTtch',  v.  a.    [i.  unstitched;  pp.  unstitching,  um- 

sTiTCHED.]  To  take  the  stitches  from. 
On-stitched',*  (iin-sticht')  a.  Not  stitched.  Ask. 
On-stock',*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  stock.  Surrey. 
On-st6cked',*  (iin-stSckt')  a.  Not  stocked.  Dryden, 
0n-st6'le"n,*  (Un-sto'ln)  a.  Not  stolen.  Ash. 
On-st66p'|ng,  a.  Not  bending;  not  yielding. 
On-stSp',    v.    a.     [i.    UNSTOPPED ;    pp.   unstopping,   vm 

STOPPED.]  To  free  from  stop  or  obstruction  ;  to  open. 
0n-st6pped',  (un-stSpt')  a.  Not  stopped  ;  opened. 
On-sto'ried,*  a.  Not  treated  of  in  history.  Maunder 
On-stormed',  (un-stormd')  a.  Not  taken  by  assault. 
On-stbaight'ened,*  (un-stra'tnd)  a.  Not  straightened. 

Taylor. 
On-strained',  (un-strand')  a.  Not  strained;  easy. 
On-strait'ened,  (un-stra'tnd)  a.  Not  straitened. 
On-strXn'gv-LA.-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  strangled.  C.  La-nt 
On-strAt'i-fied,*  (an-strSlt'e-fid)  a   Not  stratified;  not 

having  strata.  Buckland. 
On-str£ngth'ened,  (iin-strSng'thnd)  a.  Not  supported. 
On-str£tched',*  (un-strScht')  a.  Not  stretched.  Ash 
On-strewed',*  (Qn-strud')  a.  Not  strewed.  Cowper   See 

Strewed. 
On-str1ng',  v.  a.    h.  unstrung  ;  pp.  ukstrinqinq     tw 

sTBUNG.]    To  deprive  of  strings;  to  relax;  to  loose    fif 

untie. 
On-strInged',*  (un-str!ngd')  a.  Not  stringed ;  not  ti '  o| 

strings ;  unstrung.  Ash, 
On-stripped',*  rfln-stript')  a  Not  stripped.  Ash. 
On-strDck',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  moved  ;  not  affected 
On-stOd'jed,  (Qn-stud'id)  a.  Not  studied  ;  not  labored 
On-stGffed',  (iin-stuft')  a.  Not  stuffed;  unfilled. 
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On-i1tBnned',»  (un-stund')  a.  Not  stunned.  Coleridge 
Cn-stOnt'ed,*  a.  Not  stunted.  Swift. 
Bn-svb-dued',*  (un-sub-dud')  a.  Not  subdued,  .auarlmry. 
UN-aOB'jEcT,  a.  Not  subject;  not  liable. 
Cn-sve-j£ct_'ed,*  o.  Not  subjected.  Smart. 
CN-sDb'jv -GAT-ED,*  a.  Not  subjugated.  Dr.  Jlllm. 
Dn-svb-lImed',*  (5n-sub-llmd')  a.  Not  sublimed.  Scott. 
Dn-svb-m."s's!VE,*  a.  Not  submissive.  South. 
t5N-sVB-M."T'TlNG,  a.  Not  submitting ;  not  yielding. 
tJ5f-SVB-bR'Dl-NAT-5:D,*  a.  Not  subordinated.  Smart. 
0N-svB-ORNED',*(iin-sub-ornd')  a.  Not  suborned.  Burke. 
On-svb-sckJbed',*  (-sub-skribd')  a.  Not  subscribed.  Scott. 
Dn-svb-scrib'1ng  *  d   Not  subscribing.  Cow-per. 
On-bvb-stAn'tial,  (un-sub-sian'shEj)  a.  Not  substantial; 

not  solid  ;  not  palpable  ;  not  real. 
ON-suB-STXN-Ti-iL'f-T?  *  (-sub-stSn-ahe-&l'e-t?)  n.  Want 

of  substantiality.  Clisttold. 

tjN-SVB-STXN'TIAL-lZED,''    (un-Sub-Stin'shjl-lzd)    tt.    Not 

made  substantial.  Word^wjrlh. 

trK-svB-STXN'T(-AT-^:D,*  (un-s^b-st&n'she-at-jd)  a.  Not 
substantiated.  Ash. 

tJN-sVB-VEBT'ED  *  a.  Not  subverted.  Ash. 

Cn-svb-vert'i-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  subverted.  Smith. 

Cn-svo-ceed'ed,  a.  Not  succeeded.  Milton. 

Cn-svc-c£ss'fOl,  a.  Not  successful  ;  unfortunate. 

tiN-avo-c£ss'FCl.-I.¥,  ad.  Unfortunately;  without  suc- 
cess. 

tiN-svc-cEss'FflL-NEss,  n.  Want  of  success. 

t?N-SVC-c£ss'IVE,  a.  Not  successive.  Browne. 

tSN-sOc'cpRED,*  (un-sttk'urd)  a.  Not  succored.  Spenser. 

t5N-sDcKED',  (On-siikt')  a.  Not  sucked.  Milton. 

TJn-sOc'kled,*  (iin-suk'kld)  a.  Not  suckled.  Ash. 

ttSw-sDF'FER-A-BLE,  a.  Insufferable.  Hooker. 

On-sOf'fer-Ing,*  a.  Not  suffering.  Smart. 

tt5N-svF-Fi"ci?NCE,  (un-s^f-fish'ens)  n.  InsufBciency. 
Hooker, 

t15N-sVF-Fl"0IENT,  (un-suf-f  ish'ent)  a.  Insufficient.  Locke. 

tSN-spF-Fip'lNG-Niss,*  (Bn-suf-f  jz'jng-nes)  n.  Insufficien- 
cy.  Coleridge. 

Cn-sDf'fp-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  suffocated.  Ask.  ' 

Cn-sOg'ared,  (un-shvig'fird)  a.  Not  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Cn-svg-^Es'tive,*  a.  Not  suggestive.  C.Lamb. 

On-suit-a-bTl'i-tv,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  unsuitable  ; 
unfitness.  Mason,  [n,] 

On-sOit'^-ble,  a.  JSot  suitable  ;  unfit;  not  congruous. 

tJN-sulT'A-BLE-NEss,  n.  Incongruity  ;  unfitness. 

"On-sijit'a-blv,*  at^.  In  an  unsuitable  manner.  Oreen. 

ON-SliIT'ED,*a.  Not  suited.  Burke. 

t^N-s^jIT'i^fG,  a.  Not  suiting  ;  not  fitting  ;  not  becoming. 

©n-sDl'lied,  (iin-siil'id)  a.  Not  sullied  or  stained  ;  pure. 

"On-sDm'mqned,*  (Ein-siim'und)  a.  Not  summoned.  Cow- 
per. 

Cn-sOng',  a.  Not  sung  ;  not  celebrated  in  verse. 

tfN-sDNNED\  (un-siindO  a.  Not  exposed  to  the  sun.  Milton. 

tjN-sv-PiSR'FLV-oDs,  a.  Not  superfluous;  needful. 

tjN-svP-PLXNT'ED,  a.  Not  supplanted  ;  not  defeated. 

t^N-syp-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  supplied.   Chilling  worth. 

Cn-svp-plIed',  (un-sup-plld')  a.  Ntit  supplied  ;"  not  fur- 
nished. 

ttJH-svP-poRT'A-BIiE,  a.  Insupportable.  Boyle. 

ftlN-SVP-PORT'i.-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Insupportableness.  WUkins. 

ttW-SVP-PORT'A-BLy,  ad.  Insuppnrtably.   South. 

ttN-svp-p5RT'ED,  a.  Not  supported  ;  not  sustained. 

Cn-svp-port'ed-lv,*  ad.  Without  support.  Qa.  Rm. 

tjN-SVP-PRitSSED',  fSn-syp-prest')  a.  Not  suppressed. 

15pf-sORE',  (un-shiJrO  a.  iffot  sure  ;  not  certain.  SAaA. 

t5w-suRED',*  (Lin-shijrd')  a.  Not  made  sure.  Shak. 

■OM-stJB'FEJT-ED,*  a.  Not  surfeited.  Ash. 

Cn-sUkVI-CAI.,*  a.  Not  surgical.  Mei.  Jour. 

©N-SVR-MI^ED',*  (Sn-syr-mizd')  a.  Not  surmised.  Keates. 

■f&N-SUR-MoONT'^-BLE,  a.  Insurmountable.  Locke. 

■Cn-svb-moOnt'ed,*  a.  Not  surmounted.  Ash. 

"Ow-syR-PXss'A-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  surpassed.  Ec. 
Rett. 

15n-si;r-pAssed',*  (iin-sur-p4st0  a.  Not  surpassed.  Byron. 

Dn-svr-rEn'dered,*  (iin-sur-rSn'dfrd)  a.  Not  surren- 
dered. Cowper. 

t?N-suR-RoDND'ED,*  a.  Not  surrounded.  Byron. 

Cn-sVR-VEYED',*  (iSn-syr-vad')  a.  Not  surveyed.  Johnson. 

Cn-svs-cISp-ti-bIl'i-tv,*  n.  Insusceptibility.  Cole- 
ridge.   [R.] 

tTN-sys-CEP'TJ-BLE,  a.  Insusceptible.  Swtft.  [R.] 

tt5M-svs-p£cT',  a.  Unsuspected.  Milton. 

DN-sys-PfiCT'l^D,  a.  Not  suspected  ;  confided  in. 

Dn-svs-p£ct'in"q,  a.  Not  suspecting ;  having  no  suspicion. 

Cn-svs-p£nd'ed,*  a.  Not  suspended.  Knox. 

I5n-svs-p1"CIOVS,  (iin-sys-pisll'iis)  a.  Having  no  suspicion. 

l?N-Si;s-pI"ciovs-L¥,*  (Gn-sus-pish'iis-l?)  ad.  Without  sus- 
picion  Arnold. 

On-sus-tain'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  sustained;  in- 
supportab  e.  Barrow. 

DN-sus-TAi:fED',  (iin-sij[S-tand')  a.  Not  sustained ;  not  sup- 
ported. 

Dn-svs-taiv'jng,*  a.  Not  sustaining    Shelley. 
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t5N-sv(  IL'LOWED,*  (i3n-8w6I'od)  a.  Not  swallowecl    .f«A 
t?N-SWi.TH£',  ».  a,  [i.  unswathed;  pp.  UNsWAXHiwa,  ui 

SWATHED.]  To  take  a  swathe  from  ;  to  loosen. 
"Cn-sway'vble,  a.  Not  to  be  governed  or  inliuenced. 
tTN-SWAYET)',  (Qn-swad')  o.  Not  swayed  j  not  wielded 
tTN-SWAY'ED-wEss,  n.  Steadiness.  Hales. 
On-sweAr',   (un-swAr')  v.  a.  [i.  uwswobb  ;  pp.  unsweab 

iNo,  uNswoRW.j    To  recall  after  having  sworn ;  to  reca^ 

what  is  sworn. 
■On-sweAr',  v.  n.  To  recant  any  thing  sworn.  Speiiser 
ftN-sw£AT',  ».  a.  To  cool  after  exercise.  Milton,  [r.] 
tTN-^SWfiAT'jNG,  a.  Not  sweating.  Drydeji. 
15N-SWEET',  a.  Not  sweet ;  disagreeable.  Spetiser. 
On-sw^eet'ened,*  (un-swe'tnd)  a.  Not  sweetened.  Msh 
tJw-swfiPT',  a.  Not  swept ;  not  brushed  away. 
tlN-SWERV'|Na,*  a.  Not  swerving  ;  firm.  Qu.  Reo 
"On-sworn',  a.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  an  ntith. 
t?N-swtJNG',*  a.  Not  swung ;  not  suspended.  Bacon 
t^N-sVM-MilT'Rj-CAL,*  a.  Not  symmetrical.  Johnsotu 
t?N-syM-MET'R|-C.^L-LV,*  ad.  Not  symmetricalJy.  Johnson 
tJN-sl?M-PA-TH"i-ZVBlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Want  of  ability  to  sym 

pathize.  Coleridge.  [r.J 
■Dn-sSm'pa-thT^ING,*  a.  Not  sympathizing.  Savage. 
tTN-SYS-TEM-iT'lJc,*        \  o.  Not  systematic;  wantiiig  svt 
tJN-si^s-TEM-XT^j-CAL,*  j     tem  ;  disorderly.  Burke. 
tJN-s^s-TEM-AT'tt-c^L-L¥,*  ad.  Without  system;  irre^'n 

larly.  BoUngbroke. 
On-tXck',  v.  a.  To  disjoin  ;  to  separate.  Milton. 
tJN-TAlNT'ED,  o.vfot  tainted  ;  not  sullied  ;  not  corruptei 
On-taint'ed-lv,  ad.  Without  taint  or  spot.  SoiiVt. 
■On-taint'ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  untaintt;d.  Bp.  Hal 
t?N-TAK'EN,  (iin-ta'kn)  a.    Not  taken. —  Untalcm  up,  n^ 

filled. 
On-tXi-'ent-ed,*  a.  Not  having  talents.  Month.  Rev. 
"Cn-t1lked'-6s-,  (un-tawkt'ov)  a.   Not  talked  or  suokev 

of. 
t^N-TAM'A-ELE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed  or  subdued 
t5N-TAM'A-BLE-N£ss,*  n.    (Quality  of  not  being  tamabli 

.ash._ 
"On-tamed',  (tin-tamd')  a.  Not  tamed  ;  not  subdued. 
ttN-TAi^-91-BlL'l-Ty,*  71.  Intangibility.  Jlsh. 
trN-TXN'91-BLE,*  a.  Not  tangible;  intangible,  .dsh. 
ftN-TlN'GLE,  (un-tang'gl)  V.  a.  To  disentangle.  S/iak 
©n-tAn'gled,*  (an-tang'gld)  a.  Not  tangled.  Jl^h. 
■Cn-tar'nished,*  (iin-tar'nisht)  a.  Not  tarnished.  Southe^ 
tTN-TlSKED',*  (un-t4skt')  a.  Not  tasked.  Jeffrey. 
tJN-TAST'ED,  a.  Not  tasted  ;  not  tried  by  the  palate. 
tTN-TAST'lNG,  a.  Not  tasting  ;  not  perceiving  taste. 
"On-taught',  (un-tSLwf)  a.  Not  taught;  uninstructed  ;  ig 

norant ;  unlettered  ;  unskilled  ;  new. 
Un-tAxed',  (Qn-takst')  a.  Not  taxed  ;  not  charged. 
On-teach',  (un-tech')  v.  a.  [i.  untaught;  pp.  unteacf 

iNG,  UNTAUGHT.]    To  cause  to  forget  what  has  beei 

learnt.  Browne.  [R.] 
"On-teach'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  taught ;  indocile. 
"ON-Tii  4CH'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  Want  of  docility.  Johnson 
tJN-TEKM'iNG,  a.  Not  teeming  ;  barren. 
"On-tEm'pered,  (iin-tem'perd)  a.  Not  tempered. 
On-tem'per-1ng,*  a.  Not  tempering  or  exciting.  Shak 
On-tem'pest-ed,*  a.  Free  from  tempest.  MUlman. 
On-t£:mpt'ed,  a.  Not  tempted;  not  allured. 
■On-t£mpt'i'ng,*  (un-lemt'ing)  a.  Not  tempting.  H.  Clay. 
"ON-TisN'.^-BLE,  a.  Not  tenable ;  that  cannot  be  held,  malik 

tained,  or  defended. 
ON-T£N'.^NT-.At-BLE,*  a.  Not  tenantable.  Smart. 
On-tEn'ant-:^d,  a.  Having  no  tenant.  Temple. 
On-tE«d'ed,  a.  Not  tended  ;  unattended. 
"On-tEn'der,  a.  Not  tender;  wanting  tenderness. 
tJN-TEN'DERED,  (an-ten'derd)  a.  Not  tendered  or  offerea 
"ON-TiiN'DER-LY^  flrf.  Not  tenderly.  Duncan. 
On-tent',  v.  a.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  Shak.  [R.j 
On-t£nt'ed,  a.  Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent  applied. 
On-ter-rEs'tri-al,*  a.  Not  terrestrial.  Toung. 
ON-TfiR'Rl-FlED,  (un-ter're-f  id)  a.  Not  terrified. 
On-t£st'ed,*  a.  Not  tested;  not  proved.  jSsh. 
On-tetii'ered,*  (iin-teth'erd)  a.  Not  tethered.  Jtsh 
On-thXnked',  (fin-thinktO  a.  Not  thanked.  Smart 
On-thXnk'fOl,  a.  Not  thankful;  ungrateful. 
On-thXnk'fOl-lv,  ad.    Without  thanks ;  without  gratl 

tude ;  ungratefully. 
On-thXnk'fOl-nJ6ss,  n.  Want  of  thankfulness ;  ingrati 

tude. 
On-thXtched',*  (Sn-thachtO  a.  Not  thatched.  .4sA. 
On-thXwed',  (un  tbSLwd')  a.  Not  thawed  or  dissolved. 
On-the-Xt'rJ-cal,*  a.  Not  theatrical.  Jodrell. 
trN-TH£-p~L69'j-c4.l.,*  a.  Not  theological.  Bp.  Hall, 
On-the-q-r£t'Jc,*  a.  Not  theoretic.  Coleridge. 
■On-the-P-r£t'J-cal,*  a.  Not  theoretical.  Mur.  Sei. 
On-th'ick'ehed,*  (un-thik'knd)  a.  Not  thickened  .AsK 
On-th^nk',  v.  a.  To  recall  or  dismiss  a  thought.  SAa/c 
On-thInk'ing,  a.  Not  thinking  ;  thoughtless. 
"ON-THlNK'iNG-LYj*  ^d.  Without  thought.  Pope. 
On-thTnk'Jng-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  thought.  Lord  Halifax 
t^N-THORN'y,  a.  Not  thorny ;  free  from  thorns. 


fJG,*  a,  Not  sustaining    Shelley.  I^n-thorn'y,  a.  Not  thorny;  free  from  thorns. 
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fm  thought',  Cun-thiwt')  p.  a.  Not  thought.  —  UntkougU- 

o/i  n  :t  thought  of;  not  regarded  ;  not  heeded.  Sliak. 
tiN-THOUGHT'FOL,*  (un-thawt'fQl)    a.    Not  thoughtful; 

thoughtless.  Bale, 
t/N-THRXsHED',*  (un-thrSsht')  a.  Not  thrashed.  Jodrdl. 
On-thrEad',  v.  a.  [i,  unthreaded;  pp.  unthheading, 

UNTHREADED.]  To  rclax  from  ligatures: — to  loose. 
tlN-THREAT'ENED,  (uii-thret'tnd)  a.  Not  menaced. 
tlN-THR£sHED',  (un-thrSsht')  a.  Not  threshed.  J^ewton. 
tfN'THRiFT,  71.  An  extravagant;  a  prodigal.  Sliak, 
ttJN-THRlfFT',  a.  Profuse  ;  prodigal ;  unttirifty.  Shah. 
UN-THRiF'Ti-Ly,  ad.  Without  thrift  or  frugality. 
On-thrIf'tJ-NEsSjTi.  Want  of  thrift  ;  waste  ;  prodigality. 
On-thrif'ty,  a.  Not  thrifty  ;  not  thriving ;  prodigal ;  pro- 
fuse ;  lavish  ;  wasteful. 
tfN-THRiv'[NG,  a.  Not  thriving;  not  prospering. 
tlN-THRONE',  0.  o.  To  dethrone.  Milton. 
tiN-THROWN',*  a.  Not  thrown  ;  not  cast.  Surrey. 
Cn-tIc'kled,*  (un-tlk'kld)  a.  Not  tickled.  Chesterfield. 
t5N-Ti'Dl-LY,*  ad.  In  an  untidy  manner.  Smart. 
tfN-Ti'DJ-Nfiss,*  w.  Want  of  tidiness.  Smart. 
tlN-Ti'Dy,  a.  Not  tidy  ;  not  neat ;  not  cleanly. 
6n-tie',  (Sn-ti')  V.  a.  [i.  untied  ;  -pp.  untying,  untied.] 

To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  bonds  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  unfiisten  ; 

to  loose. 
On-tieo',  {un-tldO  a.  Not  tied ;  not  bound  ;  not  fastened. 
On-tight'en,*  (iin-ti'tn)  w.  a.    To  loosen  ;  to  make  less 

tight.  Ash. 
On-tIl',  ad.  or  conj.    To  the  time  that ;  till ;  to  the  place 

that ;  to  the  degree  that. 
CH-Tlti',  prep.    To;  till: — used  of  time.    [To:  —  used  of 

objects.  Spenser.] 
t5N-TlLE',  V.  a.  To  strip  of  tiles.  Swifi. 
tJN-TlL'LA-BLE,*  a.  That  Cannot  be  tilled.  Cowper. 
tJN-TiLLED',  (un-tild')  a.  Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated. 
On-tIm'bered,  (un-tim'berd)  a.  Not  timbered  ;  weak. 
On-time 'li-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  untimely.  Msh. 
ON-TiME'LV,  a.  Not  timely  ;  happening  before  the  natural 

time  J  premature;  unseasonable  ;' ill-timed. 
ftN-TiME'LV,  ad.  Before  the  natural  time.  Spenser. 
tJN-Ti'ME-ods,*  a.  Untimely.  Bulwer.  [R.] 
tTN-TlNCT'vKED,*  (un-tinkt'yyrd)  a.    Not  tinctured.  A. 

Tliomson. 
On-tInged',  (iin-tlnjdO  a.  Not  stained  ;  not  discolored. 
Cn-tir'a-ele,  a.  Indefatigable  ;  unwearied.  Shak. 
On-tired',  (iin-tird')  a.  Not  tired  ;  not  made  weary. 
tJN-TiR'lNG,*  a.  Not  tiring;  unwearied.  Grant. 
On-T1TH'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  tithable.  Ash. 
Dn-tithed',*  (un-tltfid')  a.  Not  tithed.  PoUok. 
On-ti'tled,  (un-ti'tld)  a.  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 
Cn'to,  prep.  To.  Translation  of  the  Bible.  —  Much  used  in  the 

old  and  in  solemn  style  ;  but  now  somewhat  antiquated. 
trN-TOLS%  a.  Not  told;  not  related  ;  not  numbered. 
On-t6i.']ER-at-¥D,  a.  Not  tolerated.  Scott. 
trw-TOMB',  (un-tSm')  v.  a.  To  disinter.  Fuller. 
tJN-TOOTH',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  teeth.  Coioper. 
tJN-TOOTH'spME,*  a.  Not  toothsome.  Bp.  Hall. 
■Ow-TOR-MfiNT'ED,*  a.  Not  tormented.  Young, 
"On-torn',*  a.  Not  torn ;  not  rent.  A^h. 
On-tSssed',*  (un-tost')  a.  Not  tossed.  Oreen. 
■Gn-tSst',*  a.  Not  tossed  ;  untossed.  Byron. 
On-toOch'^-ble,  (un-tiich'gi-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  touched ; 

intangible.  FeWiam. 
t5N-ToncHE»',  (un-tucht')  a.  Not  touched  ;  not  affected. 
On-tow'^rd,  a.  Froward  ;  perverse  ;  vexatious  ;  not  easi- 
ly guided  or  taught;  awkward.    See  Toward. 
t5N-TOW'ARJ5-L,l-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  untowardly.  Ash. 
'&n-tow'ard-L¥j  a-  Awkward  ;  perverse  ;  froward.  Locke. 
t?N-TOw'^RD-Ly,  ad.  Awkwardly;  ungainly;  perversely. 
0n-t6w'ard-n£ss,  m.  Perverseness.  Bp.  Wilson. 
C»r-Tb*'ERED,*    (iin-tba'^rd)    a.    Not    having   towers. 

Wordswtyrth. 
Cn-trace'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  traced.  South. 
Dn-traced^,  (iin-trast')  a.  Not  traced ;  not  tracked  ;  not 

re  vked. 
On-t  racked',  (fin-trakf)  a.  Not  tracked;  untraced. 
tN-TRX.c-TA-BlL'1-Ty,*  n.  Intractableness.  Burke. 
tN'TRXc/TA-BLE,  a.  [intraitable^  Fr. ;  inlractabilis,  L.]  Not 

tractable  ; "  unmanageable  ;   stubborn  ;   rough ;   difficult  j 

intractable.   See  Intractable. 
On-trXc'ta-ble-n£ss,  n.  Intractableness.  Locke. 
(Jn-trad'ed,*  a.  Not  traded  :  —  uncommon.  SAoi. 
Cn-trad'|NG,  a.  Not  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce. 
Cn-trained',  (Qn-trandO  a.  Not  trained  ;  not  educated; 

not  disciplined  ;  irregular;  ungovernable. 
Ok-trXm'melled,*  (iin-tr3.m'raeld)  o.  Not  trammelled. 

Ec.  Rev. 
Cn-trXm'pled,*  Cun-trSm'pld)  a.  Not  trampled.  Shelley. 
Ck-trXn'quil-lized,  (-Szd)  a.  Not  tranquillized.  Ooode. 
Dn-tran-scribed',*  Cun-trsin-Bkribd')  a.  Not  transcribed. 

Maunder. 
Cn-trans-fer'^-ble,  fl.  Incapable  of  .being  transferred; 

not  transferable.     See  Transferable,  [Day. 

tJN-i  *ans-ferred',*  (iin-tr9ns-ferdO  a.  Not  transferred. 


tJN-TR|VNS-FbRMEi)',*   (Un-trsins-farmd')    «.    Not  trana 

formt  d.  Maunder. 
Un-trans-lat'a-ble,  a.  Not  capable  of  beinj  translated 
On-trans-lat'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.    Impossibility  of  beinj 

translated.  Coleridge. 
On-trans-lAt'ed,  a.  Not  translated.  Hales. 
tJN-TRANS-Mis'si-BLE,*  a.  Not  transmissible.  Ash 
'ON-TRi.NS-MlT'TED,*  a.  Not  transmitted.  Ash. 
tJN-TR^NS-MUT'A-BLE,*  (X.  Not  trausmutable.  Hum^. 
■On-trans-pAr'ent,  a.  Not  transparent ;  not  diapbanoii* 
On-trans-pAs'sa-ble,*  a.  Not  transpassable.  Daniel. 
t?JV-TRAN-SPlRED',*  (iin-tr^n-spird')    a.    Not  trar.spirt* 

Maunder. 
On-trans-plAnt'^d,*  a.  Not  transplanted.  Ash.^ 
tTN-TRANSTPORT'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  transportable.  Ec.  Ret. 
tiN-TRANS-POBT'ED,*  a.  Not  transported.  Ash. 
■On-trans-po§ed',*  (lin-trjns-pozd')  a.   Not  transposed 

Ash.  ' 
trN-TRAv'?LLED,    (un-trAv'eld)    a.    Not  travelled  ;    no) 

passed  over;  —  not  having  traveUed;  having  never  seen 

foreign  countries. 
"Cn-trAv'ersed,*  (un-tra.v'erst)  a.  Not  traversed.  Ash 
15n-tr£aD',  (Qn-trfid')  v.  a.'  To  tread  back  ;  to  go  back  tu 

the  same  steps,  Shak. 
tfN-TREA^'VRED,  (iin-trSzh'uv:'  *  a.  Not  treasured  or  laid  up. 
tpN-TREAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  treatable.  Decay  of  Piety 
UN-TRiJAT'ED,*  a.  Not  treated.  E.  Erving. 
■ON-TRfiM'BLjNO,*  a.  Not  trembling.  Phillips. 
■On-tr£nched',*  (un-tr6ncbt')  a.  Not  trenched.  O.  Penn 
IJN-TRfia'PASS-lNG,*  a.  Not  trespassing.  Milton. 
"On-tried',' (iin-trid')  a.  Not  tried;  not  attempted. 
On-trImmed',*  (un-trimd')  a.  Not  trimmed.  Sltak. 
On-TRIt'V-RAT-5D,,*  a.  Not  triturated.  Jour.  Sci. 
On-tri'viviph-a-ble,  a.  Allowing  no  triumph.  Hudihras 
"On-tri'vmphed,  (fin-tri'umft)  a.    Not  triumphed  over 

May. 
"Cn-trGd',  a.  Not  trodden  ;  untrodden.  Milton. 
"On-trSd'deNj  (un-tr5d'dn)  a.  Not  trodden  ;  not  passed. 
On-trolled',  (un-trold')  a.  Not  trolled  or  rolled  along. 
On-troOb'led,   (iin-trub'bid)   a.    Not  troubled;  not  dla 

turbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt;  not  agitated;  not  con 

fused. 
"On-troDb'led-nSss,  (un-trub'bld-n6s)  n.  State  of  being 

untroubled ;  unconcern.  Hammond,  [r.] 
■On-trOe',  (iin-tr(i')  a.  Not  true  ;  false  ;  unfaithful. 
On-trO'lv,  ad.  Falsely  ;  not  according  to  truth. 
"On-TRCm'pet-ed,*  a.  Not  trumpeted.  Scott. 
"On-trDss',*  u.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  truss.  B.  Jonson. 
"On-trDst'^d,*  a.  Not  trusted;  not  confided  in.  Smith 
■On-TrDst'J-NESS,  71.  Unfaithfulness.  Hayward. 
■On-trDst'wor-thv,*  (iin-triist'wiir-the)  a.  Not  wortbv 

of  being  trusted.  Ec.  Rev. 
"ON-TROs'Ty,*  a.  Not  trusty  ;  unfaithful.  Bp.  Hall. 
On-trOth',  71.  Falsehood  ;  false  assertion. 
"On-tOck',*  v.  a.  To  undo  a  tuck  ;  to  unfold.  Ash. 
On-tCck']ered,*  (iin-tuck'erd)  a.  Wearing  no  tucser.  Ad 

dison. 
On-tOm'BLED,*  (iin-tum'bid)  a.  Not  tumbled.  Ash 
"ON-TV-MDLT'V-oOs,*a.  Not  tumultuous.   Young. 
"On-tun'^^-ble,  a.  Not  tunable;  inharmonious. 
"On-tun'a-BLE-nEss,  71,  Want  of  harmony.  I>r.  fVartc-n. 
■On-tune',  v.  a.  [i.  untuned  ;  pp.  UNTUNING,  untuned.] 

To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disorder.  Sliak, 
On-tuned',*  (un-tund')  a.  Not  tuned  ;  unmusical.  Shak 
Ow-TtJR'BANED,*  a.  Not  having  a  turban.  Southey 
On-tur'si'd,*  a.  Not  turbid  ;  clear.  Scott. 
On-turned',  (un-tUrnd')  a.  Not  turned.  Dryden. 
On-tu'tqred,  (un-tii't9rd)  a.  Uninstructed  ;  untaught 
On-TVI^INE',  v.  a.    [i.   untwined  ;    pp.   untwining,    ui> 

twined.]  To  open  or  separate  aft^r  having  been  twined 

to  untwist, 
On-tw^Krl',*  V,  o.  To  undo  a  twirl ;  to  untwist.  Ash. 
On-twIst',   v.  a.    [i.  umtwuted  ;  pp.  untwisting,   un- 
twisted.] To  separate  after  having  been  twisted  ;  to  dm 

entangle. 
On-ty',  v.  a.  To  loose.  Shak.  See  Untie. 
On-u'nj-f6rm;,  (un-u'n?-form)  a.  Not  uniform,  [r  1 
On-u-nit'ed,*  fl.  Not  united;  separated.  Clarke. 
On-Op-lIft'ed,*  a.  Not  uplifted.   Wordsworth. 
ON-tiR<?ED',  (iin-iirjd')  a.  Not  urged  ;  not  pressed. 
Orr-u§ED',  (fin-yuzd')  a.  Not  used  ;  unaccustomed  ;  unem- 
ployed. 
On-use'fOl,  a.  Not  useful:  useless;  serving  no  purpose. 
On-u'^V--^!-*  (un-yu'zhu-9l)  a.    Not  usual  ;    uncommon 

rare. 
On-u'^v-AL-LV,  (un-yu'zhii-jil-ie)  ad.  In  an  unusual  mau 

ner. 
ON-u'^V-A^-Nfiss,  (Gn-yii'zhu-?l-nSB)  n.  Uncommonness 
On-Ct'ter-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed 

ineffable  ;  inexpressible. 
Ok-Ot'Ter-A-BLV-*  ad.  In  an  unutterable  manner.  Knoz. 
On-Ct't^red,*  (an-ut'?Td)  a.  Not  uttered.  Bp.  Horsley. 
On-va'oat-ed,*  a.  Not  vacated.  Henry  Clay. 
On-vX^'IL-lat-ing,*  a.  Not  vacillating.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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N-VAii.',  D.  «.  To  uncover  i  to  unveil.  Denham.  See 
Unveil. 

fftN-viL'v-A~BLE,a.  Invaluable.  Atterbury, 

Cn-vXl'pisd,  (un-vdl'yud)  a.  Not  valued  ;  not  prized  j  neg- 
lected : —  inestimable;  above  price.  Skak. 

Bn-vXmped',*  (Sn-vampf)  a.  Not  vamped.  Ash. 

Cn-VjSn'quish-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  subdued.  Bp.  King. 

tTN-VAN'QulSHED,  (iSn-vdn'kwjslit)  a.  Not  conquered. 

CrN-vAN'Tjj.(^ED,*  (Qn-van'tfijd)  a.  Not  benefited.  Covjper. 

ttJN-VA'Ri-A-Bi-E,  a.  Invariable.  J^orris. 

UN-va'ried,  (tin-va'rjd)  a.  Not  varied;  not  changed. 

On-va'ri-E-gat-ed,*  a.  Not  variegated.  Ed.  Reu. 

On-var'nished,  rSn-var'nisht)  a.  Not  overlaid  with  var- 
nish ;  not  adorned  ;  not  decorated.  Skak. 

Cn-va'rv-ing,  a.  Not  varying  ;  not  changing. 

Cn-VEIL',  (un-val')  V.  a.  [i.  unveiled  j  pp.  unveiling, 
UNVEILED.]  To  uncover;  to  divest  of  a  veil  j  to  disclose  ; 
to  show. 

T5n-veil'ed-ly,  (un-val'ed-le)  ad.  Plainly.  Boyle. 

ttN-VElL':?R,*  (un-val'er)  n.  One  who  unveils.  Boyle. 

ON-v£N'Dl-BLE,*a.  Not  vendible.  Ash. 

On-vEn^er-^-ble,  a.  Not  venerable.  &/iak. 

t>N-v£N'ER-AT-ED,*a.  Not  venerated.  Asfi, 

6N-v£N'pM-qOs,*  a.  Free  from  venom.  Black. 

Cn-v£n'ti-lat-^d,  a.  Not  ventilated;  not  fanned  by 
wind. 

On-vEr'dant,  a.  Not  verdant :  havnig  no  verdure. 

Cn-v£r'i-fiE0,*  (lin-ver'e-fid)a.  Not  verified.  Ash. 

t5N-v£R'i-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  veritable  ;  untrue.  Browne. 

6n-versed\  (un-verst')  a.  Not  versed  ;  unsliiUed. 

Cn-ver'si-fied,*  (un-v6r'se-f5d)  a.  Not  versified.  Scott. 

tlN-v£xEi>',  (iin-veltstO  a.  Not  vexed;  undisturbed. 

Cn-viewed',*  (un-vud')  a.  Not  viewed.  Ash. 

tN-vJ^'l-z.lNT*  a.  Not  vigilant.  Ash. 

Cn-vIn'di-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  vindicated.  Home. 

tJN-VlN-Dic'TiVE,*  a.  Not  vindictive.  Ash. 

'&N-vI'p-LAT-ED,  a.  Not  violated  ;  not  broken. 

tTN-v'lRT'v-oDs,  (un-virfyu-Gs)  a.  Wanting  virtue.  Shak. 

fON-vIs'ARD,  V.  a.  To  unmask.  MUion. 

UN-vl^'iT-ED,  a.  Not  visited  ;  not  resorted  to. 

Cn-vT^'qred,*  (un-viz'urd)  o.  Not  visoredj  unmasked. 
PoUok. 

Cn-vVti-at-ed,  (un-vish'e-at-ed)  a.  Not  corrupted. 

tJN-vlT'Ri-FiED,*  (un-vit're-f  id)  a.  Not  vitrified.  Ash. 

CN-vo'cAl.,*a.  Not  vocal.  Smart. 

Un-vote',  v.  a.  To  annul  a  former  vote.  Burnet. 

fiN-voOcHED',*  (iin-vouchf)  a.  Not  vouched.  Ed.  Rev. 

*JN-vo^ED',*(an-vbud')a-  Not  vowed.  Hooker. 

tTN-vo^'ELLED,  (Gn-vbu'eld)  a.  Without  vowels.  Skinner. 

TtTN-vot'A^E-A-BLE,  a.  Innavigable.  Milton. 

tJN-vDL'GAR,  a.  Not  vulgar.  B.  Jonson. 

fOw-vDL'NER-A-BLE,  a.  Invulnerable.  Shale. 

DN-wAFT'ED,*a.  Not  wafted.  Moore. 

Cn-wait'ed-on,  a.  Not  attended.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Dn-WAKED',*  (un-wakf)  a.  Not  waked.   Oower. 

Dw-WAKE'FUL-Nfiss,*  n.  Want  of  wakefulness.  Montlt. 
Rev. 

Cn-wa'kened,  (lin-wS'knd)  a.  Not  wakened. 

tiN-WALLED',  (un-wS-wld')  a.  Not  walled;  having  no 
walls.  I 

On-want'ed,*  (un-wont'ed)  a.  Not  wanted^  OUpin. 

ttJN-wA.RE§',  ad.  Unawares.  Spenser. 

ON-WA'Rl-liV,  ad.  Without  caution;  carelessly;  heed- 
lessly. 

Cn-wa'rj-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 

On-wAr'lTke,  a.  Not  warlike  ;  unused  to  war  ;  not  mili- 
tary. 

tJH-WABMED',  (5n-warmd')  a.  Not  warmed  or  excited. 

Cn-wArned',  (un-w^nd')  a.  Not  warned. 

On-WArp',  v.  a.  [i.  UNWAHPED  ;  pp.  unwarping,  um- 
WARPED.]  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being  warped. 
Evelyn. 

"Dn-wArped',  (un-wa.rpt')  a.  Not  warped  or  biased. 

^n-war'RANT-a-ble,  (un-wSr'r^nt-j-bl)  a.  Not  warranta- 
ble ;  indefensible;  unjustifiable. 

Cn-w  ar'r^nt-a-ble-h£ss,  (un-w5r'r5int-?-bl-BSA)  n.  State 
of  being  unwarrantable.  Ahp.  Sancroft. 

On-WAR'RANT-a-blv,  (un-w5r'r?nt-^-bl?)  ad.  In  an  un- 
warrantable manner  ;  indefensibly. 

t5N-WAR'RANT-ED,  (iin-w5r'r?nt-ed)  a.  Not  warranted. 

On-wa'RV,  a.  Wanting  caution  ;  imprudent ;  hasty. 

On-washed',  (un-w6sht')  a.  Not  washed  ;  not  cleansed. 

itJN-WASH'EN,  (Gn-w5sh'n)  a.  Not  washed.  St.  Matt.  xv. 
^n-Svast'ed,  a.  Not  wasted  ;  not  consumed. 
CN-WASTE'FuL-I.y,*  ad.  Not  With  waste.  Bacon. 
Cn-wast'ing-,  a.  Not  wasting;  not  growing  less. 
Cn-watched',*  (Un-wSchf)  a.  Not  watched.  Udal. 
trN'-WATCH'F0L,*(un-w8ch'fQl)  a.  Not  watchful.  Taylor. 
On-WATch'fOl-ness,*    (un-w5ch'ffil-nes)  n.    Want  of 

watchfulness.  Leighton. 
On-w1'tered,*  (Gn-wi'terd)  a.  Not  watered.  Fabyan. 
Ctn-wa'vered,*  (Gn-wa'verd)  a.  Not  wavered.  Browne. 
On-wa'ver-1ng,*  a.  Not  wavering;  sUiady.  Strype. 
On-wXxe'd',*  a.  Not  waxed.  Oray. 


ttJN-WAYED',  (fin-wad')  a.  Not  used  to  travel,  SuckUng 
tJN-WEAK'ENED,  (Gn-we'knd)  a.  Not  weakened. 
t5N-wl:ALTH'v,*  a.  Not  wealthy.  Smart. 
On-weawep',*  (Gu-wend')  a.  Not  weaned.  Sheridan. 
ttSN-wfiAP'ONED,  (Gn-wSp'pnd)  a.  Having  no  weapons 
un-weAr/a-ble,*  a.  Not  proper  to  be  worn.  Grant. 
ftN-WEA'Rj-A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  tired  ;    indefatigable 

Hooker. 
■^N-WEA'Bf-Ai-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fatigued.  Bp.  Hall 
UW-wea'ried,  (Gn-w5'rid)  a.  Not  wearied ;  not  tired  ;  n<i( 

fatigued  ;  indefatigable ;  continual ;  not  to  be  spent. 
Cn-wea'rje»-ly,  ad.  Indefatigably.  Lord  Chesterjidd. 
t5N-WEA'RiED-wiSss,  n.  State  of  being  unwearied.  Todd. 
t5N-WEA'RV,  a.  Not  weary ;  not  tired. 
Un-wea'ry,  v.  a.  To  refresh  after  weariness.  Dryden 
trN-WEA'Ry-lNG,*_o.  Not  wearying.  Howitt. 
t?N-w£ATH'ER-wiSE,*  a.  Not  weatherwise.  Ash. 

tJN-WEAVE',  V.  a.    [i.    UNWOVE  ;    pp.   UNWEAVING,    UNWOT 

EN.]  To  unfold  ;  to  undo  what  has  been  woven. 

tTN-wfiD',  a.  Unmarried  ;  unwedded.  Sliak. 

t?N-wED'DED,*  a.  Not  wedded.  Scott. 

ttjN-w£Dq^E'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  cloven.  Shak. 

tJN-WEED']E;D,  a.  Not  weeded  ;  not  cleared  from  weeds. 

|On-weeped',  (un-weptO  a.  Unwept.  Milton. 

jtrw-wiiET'lNG-,  a.  Ignorant;  unknowing.- Spender 

ftJN-WEET'jNG-LY,  ad.  Without  knowledge ;  ignorantly 
Spemser. 

tiN-WEiGHED',  (Gn-wad')  a.  Not  weighed  ;  not  considered 

On-weigh'ing,  (un-wa'ing)  a.  Not  weighing. 

"ON-wfiL'cQME,  (Gn-wSI'kum)  a.  Not  welcome;  not  pleas 
ing  ;  not  grateful ;  not  well  received. 

■Dn-wEl'comed,*  (Gn-wel'kumd)  a.  Not  welcomed  ;  noi 
received  with  pleasure.  Hoole. 

tTN-wfiL'cpME-LY,*  ad.  In  an  unwelcome  manner.  J^eele. 

■CN-wfiL'cQME-Hfiss,*  n.  .  State  of  being  unwelcome. 
Boyle. 

"On-wEld'ed,*  a.  Not  welded.  Turner. 

"GN-w^iiLL','  a.  Not  well ;  slightly  indisposed  ;  not  inner 
feet  healtli ;  ill ;  ailing.  Lord  Chesterfield.  95=  "  This 
term,  when  first  brought  up,  was  ridiculed  as  a  Yankee 
ism ;  yet  it  is  now  in  general  use."  Ec.  Reo. 

t5N-wfiLL'NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unwell.    Chesterfield 

■On-wElt'ed,*  a.  Not  furnished  with  a  welt.  Ash. 

tJN-wfiPT',  a.  Not  wept ;  not  lamented ;  not  bemoaned 
Dryden. 

"Gn-wEt',  a.  Not  wet;  not  moist.  Dryden. 

"On-whTpped',  (un-hwIptO  a.  Not  whipped  ;  not  punished 

"On-whit'ened,*  (un-whi'tnd)  a.  Not  whitened  Ash, 

15n-"white'washed,*  (Gn-hwlt'wGsht)  a.  Not  whita* 
washed.  Philips. 

■Dn-whole',  (Gn-hol')  a.  Not  whole:  —  sick  ;  infirm,  ToaA, 

trw-WHOLE'sOME,  (Gn-hol'sym)  a.  Not  wholesome  ;  insa- 
lubrious; injurious  to  health  ;  corrupt;  tainted. 

■©N-WHOLE'spME-NiSss,  n.  State  of  being  unwholesome. 

■Cn-wi'dened,*  (un-wi'dnd)  a.  Not  widened.  Ash. 

"ON-wlELD'j-liY,  ad.  Heavily;  with  difficult  motioiL 

tiN-wiELD'j-Nfiss,  n.  Heaviness  ;  ditficulty  to  move. 

"On-wield'y,  (un-wel'de)  a,  Notwieldy;  unmanageable 
not  easily  moving  ;  bulky  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  clumsy 

"On-wIll'ing,  a.  Not  willing  ;  disinclined  ;  loath  ;  reluctant 

t5w-wlLL'iNG-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance;  not  with  good- 
will. 

tlN-wlLL'iNG-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unwilling ;  disincli- 
nation. 

On-wi'lv,*  o,.  Not  wily  ;  free  from  cunning.  Ec.  Rev. 

trw-wiND',  V.  a.  [i.  UNWOUND  ;pp.  unwinding,  unwoun*^ 
To  separate  from  being  wound  ;  to  untwist ;  to  untwine 
to  disentangle. 

On-wind',  v.  n.  To  admit  evolution  ;  to  become  unwound 

Cn-wInged',*  (Gn-wingd')  a.  Not  furnished  with  wings, 
Maunder. 

■On-wInk'ing,*  a.  Not  winking.  Knox. 

■&n-w"(n'nowed,*  (un-wln'cd)  a.  Not  winnowed.  Ask. 

tJN-wiPED',  (Qn-wipf)  a.  Not  wiped  ;  not  rubbed. 

On-wI^e'  a.  Not  wise;  foolish;  destitute  of  wisdoifl  .  im- 
prudent; weak. 

"ON-wi^E'Ly,  ad.  In  an  unwise  manner;  foolish^ 

tJN-wISH',  v.  a.  To  wish  something  not  to  be.  Brooke, 

■On-wIshed',  (un-wlsht')  a.  Not  wished  ;  not  desirti. 

fCw-wlST',  a.  Not  known;  unapprized.  Spenser. 

tt?N-wlT',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  understanding.  Shak. 

■On-wItch',*  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  effects  of  witchcrsJl 
to  disenchant.  B.  Jonson. 

tiN-wiTH-DRA"w'|NG,  a.  Not  withdrawing.  MiltoTi- 

"Dn-with-drAwn',*  a.  Not  withdrawn.  Ash. 

tTN-wlTH'iERED,  (Gn-witli'erd)  a.  Not  withered 

t?N-wTTH'?R-:lNG.  a.  Not  withering;  not  fading.  Cowper 

tTN-wiTH-STOOD',  (Gn-with-stfld')  a.  Noi  withstood. 

tiN-wiT'NEssED,  (Gn-wtt'nest)  a.  Not  witnessed. 

"Cjn-wTt'ti-LV,  ad.  Without  wit.  Cowley. 

■Ow-wlT'TiNG-Lv,  ad.  Without  consciousness ;  urcoo 
sciously ;  ignorantly. 

On-wIt'tv,  fl.  Not  witty;  wanting  wit.  Shenstone. 

■On-wived',  (Gn-wivd')  a.  Without  a  wife.  Selden. 
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On-woM  *n,  (un-wflm'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  unwomawed  ;  pp.  uir- 
woMAKiNo,  uwwoMAKED.]  To  (JepHve  of  womanly  quali- 
ties. Sandys.  [becoming  a  woman. 

UN-WOM^j^N-LY,  (fin-wdm'^n-le)  a.   Not  womanly  :  un- 

fCN-W^NT',  (lin-want')  a.  Unwonted.  Spenser. 

Cn-wOnt'^d,  (lin-wQnt'edJ  a.  Not  wonted  ;  uncommon  ; 
unusual;  rare;  infrequent  j  unaccustomed. 

6N-w6NT'eD-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unwonted  manner.  Scott. 

Cn-w6nt'?d-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  unwonted. 

CN-wobiiD',  (iin-w8d')  a.  Not  woond  ;  not  courted.   ShaJc. 

Cn-word'ed,*  (un-wiird'^d)  a.    Not  worded.  Beaum. 

Cn-work'ing,  (u_n-wiirk'ing)  a.  Not  working.  Locke. 

CN-woaK'MA.N-LiKE,*  (un-wUrk'm^n-lIk)  a.  Not  work- 
manlike, ^sk. 

Cn-world'li-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  unworldly.  Wilsoru 

tJN-WORLD'LY,*  (un-wiirld'le)  a.  Not  worldly.  Southey. 

Dn-wormed',  (un-wiirmd')  a.  Not  wormed. 

Cn-wobn',  a.  Not  worn  ;  not  impaired.  Barrow. 

Dn-w<5r'r|ED/  (iin-wiir'rid)  a.  Not  worried,  ^cates. 

Cn-"Wor'shjpped,  (un-wur'shjpt)  a.  Not  worshipped. 

DN-woR'SHjp-p/NG,*fl.  Not  worshipping.  Smart. 

CN-woB'THf-Ly,  (un-wiir'the-le)  ad.  In  an  unworthy  man- 
ner ;  not  according  to  desert. 

On-wor'th|-nEss,  (3n-wiir'the-nSa)  n.  State  of  being  un- 
worthy ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

Cn-wor'thv,  (Qn-wur'the)  c  Not  worthy  ;  not  deserving, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  unnierited :  —  wanting  merit ;  mean ; 
worthless  :  vile. 

On-woOnd',  i.  &  p.  from  Unwind.  Untwisted.  —  a.  Not 
wound.  Mortimer.  See  Wind. 

On-wound'?d,  (un-w6nd'ed  or  un-wBftnd'^d)  a.  Not 
wounded  ;  not  hurt.   See  Wound. 

tJN-WRAp',  (iin-ra,p')w.  a.  [i.  unwrapped  j  pp.  unwrapping, 
UNWRAPPED.]  To  open  what  is  folded  ;  to  unfold. 

On-WB-EATHE',  (un-r5th')  v.  a.  [i.  unwreathed  ;  pp.  un- 
WREATHING,  UNWREATHED.]  Tountwinej  to  untwist. 

Cw-WRiScKED'j*  (un-rSkf)  a.  Not  wrecked.  Drayton. 

tlN-WRfiNCHED',*  (iin-rSncht')  a.  Not  wrenched.  Thomson. 

On-wrIn'kled,*  (un-r!ng'kld)  a.  Not  wrinkled.  Byrm. 

Cn-write',*  (iin-rit')  u.  a.  To  cancel  what  is  written  j  to 
erase.  Milton, 

CN-WRiT'fN&,  (un-rit'ingj  a.  Not  writing.  Arhuthnot. 

On-wrIt'tew,  (iin-rU'tn)  a.  Not  written  ;  not  conveyed 
by  writing  ;  oral ;  traditional. 

Cn-wr6n&ed',*  (fin-r5ngd')  a.  Not  wronged.  Darwin. 

Cn-wrought',  (un-rawtO  a.  Not  wrought  j  not  labored. 

On-wrOng',  (un-riing')  a.  Not  wrung  ;  not  pinched. 

Dn-yield'ed,  (un-yeld'9d)  a.  Not  yielded  ;  not  given  up. 

Cn-yield'jng,  (iin-ygld'ing)  a.  Not  yielding ;  not  giving 
place. 

On-yield'jng-nEss,*  n.  Quality  of  not  yielding.  Cappe. 

Cn-y6ke',  v.  a.  [i.  untoked  j  pp.  unyokino,  untoked.] 
To  loose  from  the  yoke  ;  to  part ;  to  disjoin. 

On-yoked',  (un-yokt')  a.  Not  yoked;  unrestrained. 

Cn-ZONED',  (un-z6nd')  a.  Not  bound  with  a  zone  or  girdle. 

Cp,  ad.  Aloft;  on  high  ;  not  down  ;  in  a  state  of  ascending, 
rising,  or  clinfbing :  —  from  younger  to  elder  years ;  from 
a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higher,  as  from  a  bed,  from  a 
Beat,  from  the  ground,  &c. ;  also  from  that  which  is  figu- 
ratively lower:  —  into  order;  as,  "He  drew  «p  his  regi- 
ment." —  Up  and  down,  dispersedly ;  here  and  there ;  back- 
ward and  forward.  —  Ups  and  downs,  used,  substantively, 
for  elevations  Emd  depressions  ;  success  and  failure.  Jfontft. 
iieu,  —  Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with  ;  adequately  to.  — 
Up  Toithj  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of  raising  any 
thing  to  give  a  blow, —  Up  is  added  to  verbs,  implying 
some  accumulation  or  increase  ;  as,  "  to  number  up." 

Op,  171(677".  A  word  exhorting  or  commanding  to  rise,  for  get 
ttp,  or  me  up  ;  as,  "  Up,  up,  for  honor's  sake."  Dryden, 

Op,  prep.  JProm  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  one  j  not  down  j  as, 
*'  He  went  up  the  hill." 

Cp.*  Used  in  the  plural  as  a  noun ;  as,  "  The  ups  and 
downs  which  are  met  with."  Qu.  Rev.  [Colloquial.] 

C'pXs,*  71.  A  tree  of  Java,  of  the  genus  antiaris,  respecting 
which  many  fabulous  stories  have  been  told.  Its  juice  is 
pwisonous;  but  there  is  nothing  deleterious  in  the  atmo- 
sphere aiound  it.  P.  Cyc. 

Op-beAr',  (up-birO  v.  a.  [t  upbore  ;  pp.  upbearing,  up- 
borne.]  To  sustain  or  raise  aloft ;  to  support  from  fall- 
ing i  to  bear  up. 

tOp-BiND',  V.  a.  To  bind  up.  CoIUtis. 

tCp-BIiOW',  V.  a.  To  blow  up  ;  to  make  tumid.  Spenser. 
IP-braid',  (up-brad')  v.  a.    [i.  upbraided  ;  pp.  upbraid- 
ing, UPBRAIDED.]   To  chaTgo  contemptuously  with  any 
'  thing  disgraceful ;  to  urge  with  reproach  ;  to  reproach ;  to 
chide  ;  to  censure ;  to  condemn  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
[To  object  to,  or  stigmatize,  as  matter  of  reproach.  Prior.l 
0p-bbaid':?b,  (up-brad'er)  n.  One  who  upbraids. 
Cp-BRAI»'|NG,  (fip-brad'jng)  n.  Reproach  ;  a  chiding. 
Op-bbaid'JWG-LV,  a.d.  By  way  of  reproach.  B.  Jonson. 
fOp-BRAY',  V.  a.  To  shame ;  to  upbraid,  Spender. 
Iip-breed',*  v.  a.  To  nurse,  rear,  or  train  up.  Holinsked. 

t Op-brought',  (iip-brawt')  p.  a.  Brought  up.  Spenser, 
fP-cX8T',orOp"cAsr,a,Castiip  ithrownupwarda.  Dryden, 


Op'cAst,  n.  A  throw  ;  a  cast.  [A  erm  of  bowling.]    . 

Op-cAught' *  (up-k£lwt')  a.  Seized  or  held  up.  Coioper. 

ttfP-CLiMB',*  (Qp-kllm')  V.  a.  To  ascend.  Fairfax. 

tfP-colL',*«.  a.  &L  n.  To  wind  up  into  a  coil,  Wordsvxyrt* 

Op-coKled',*  (up-koildO  a.  Coiled  or  folded  up.  Southey 

tOp-DRAw',  V,  a.  To  draw  up.  Milton. 

fOp-FlLL',*  w.  a.  To  fulfil ;  to  make  full.  Shalt. 

IOp-gXth'^ir,  v.  a.  To  gather  up  ;  to  contract.  Spenser 

UP-GAZE',*  V.  n.  To  gaze  or  look  steadily  upwards.  Byron. 

IOp-grow',  (lip^-gro')  V.  n.  To  grow  up.  MUton. 

Op-hAnd',  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand  ;  as,  "  The  upliand  sledg* 
IS  used  by  workmen."  Moxon. 

Op-heaped',*  (up-h6pt0  a.  Piled  up;  accumulated,  Udal. 

Op-heave',  v.  a.  To  heave  up  j  to  lift  up.  Sackville. 

Op-Hi!:LB',  i.  Sep.  from  Uphold.  See  Uphold. 

Upher,*  71.  A  fir  pole,  fit  for  scaffolding,  ladders.  See 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  long.  Francis. 

Op'HlLL,  or  Op-hIll',  fup'hSl,  S  fT.  J,  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb. 
up-hil',  P,^  a.  Difficult ;  likethe  labor  of  cUmbing  ahilL 

Op-hoard',  (up-hord')  a.  a.  To  store  ;  to  hoard.  Spenser. 

Op-hold',  v.  a.  [i.  upheld;  pp.  upholding,  upheld,  fc*- 
HOLDEN.J  To  lift  on  high  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  keep  from  falling  or  declension. 

Op-hold'?r,  71.  One  who  upholds:  —  one  who  provide* 
for  funerals  ;  an  undertaker.  Oay.  —  One  who  furnishes 
houses.    In  this  sense  upholsterer  is  now  used, 

Op-hol'ster-?r,  71.  [a  corruption  of  upholder.]  One  who 
furnishes  houses  with  beds  and  furniture. 

Op-HOL'sTER-y,  n.  Articles  made  or  sold  by  upholsterers. 

OPH'ROEj'^n.  (JV'aut.)  An  oblong  block  used  to  suspend  the 
awnings.  Mar.  Diet. 

Op'lAnd,  71.  Higher  ground  ;  elevated  land.  Burnet 

Op'l^nd,  a.  High  in  situation  ;  brought  up  on  the  hilli 
or  mountainous  parts.  Carew.    Rude;  savage.  Chapman, 

Op'land-er,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands.  Forby. 

Of-lAnd'ish,  a.  Mountainous;  inhabiting  mountains:  — 
rustical ;  rude.  Chapman. 

fOp-LAY',  (up-la')  V.  a.  To  hoard  ;  to  lay  up.  Donne 

fOp-LEAD',  V.  a.  [i.  UPLED.]  To  lead  upward.  Milton, 

UP-LlFT',  V.  a.  To  raise  aloft  ;  to  lift  up.  Shak. 

f0p-L6cK',  (J.  a.  To  lock  up.  ShaJc 

up'most,  a.  [an  irregular  superlative  formed  from  up.j 
Highest;  topmost;  uppermost.  Dryden. 

Op-on',  jwep.  On  ;  not  under;  noting  being  on  the  top  or 
outside  ;  relating  to. —  On  and  upon  are  nearly  synony 
mous ;  but  the  latter  often  implies  more  emphasis  and 
force,  and  a  more  distinct  notion  of  something  that,  liter" 
ally  or  metaphorically,  bears  or  supports —  ^^071  is,  per- 
haps, rather  less  used  than  formerly,  being  contracted 
into  on. 

Op'peb,  a,;  comp.  degree  from  Up.  IsuperL  Upperuost.] 
Higher  in  place,  rank,  or  power. 

Op-per-hXnd',*  71.  Superiority;  advantage.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Op'pjlR-MOST,  a,  superL  Highest  in  place,  rank,  or  power 

Op-pile',*  v.  a.  To  pile  up;  to  heap  up.  CoUms. 

Op'pish,  a.  Proud;  arrogant;  petulant;  pettish.  Johnson, 
[Colloquial  or  lowj 

Op'pjsh-nEss,*7i.  Pride;  arrogance.  Scott,  [Vulgar.] 

Op-pb1cked',*  (iip-prlkt')  a.  Set  up  sharply  or  pointedly 
Mason. 

Op-prop,'*  v.  a.  To  prop  up ;  to  sustain  by  a  prop.  Donne, 

Op-rai§E',  (up-raz')  v.  a.  To  raise  up.  Fletcher. 

Op-rear',  v.  a.  To  rear  up.  Qay. 

Op-rIdged',*  (up-rijd')  a.  Raised  up  in  ridges  or  ex- 
tended lines.  Covjper. 

IIOP'BIGHT,  (iip'rit)  [up'rit,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  i 
iip-rlt',  Bailey.]  a.  Straight  up;  perpendicularly  erect  j 
erected  ;  pricked  up  ;  not  declining  from  the  right;  honest; 
just.  J)^  This  word  is  often  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, especially  when, as  an  adjective,  it  follows  the  noun; 
as.  "  Bristling  hair  upright."  Dryden. 

JIOp'RIGHT,  (up'rit)  71.  (Jirch.)  Something  erect  or  perpen- 
dicular; apiece  of  timber  supporting  a  rafter: — eleva* 
tionj  orthography  or  section  of  a  building. 

tOP-RlGHT'Eoys-LY,*  (iip-ri'chus-le)  ad.  Justly.  Shak 

||Op'RiGHT-Ly,  (up'rit-le)  ad.  In  an  upright  manner;  per 
pendicularly  to  the  horizon  :  —  honestly;  without  devla 
tion  from  the  right. 

I|Op'rTght-ness,  (up'rit-nes)  n.  State  of  being  upright; 
perpendicular  erection  ;  honesty  ;  integrity  ;  rectitude. 

Op-ri^E',  (iip-riz')  V.  n.  [i.  uprose  -,  pp.  uprising,  upriseit.] 
To  rise  up,  as  from  a  bed,  from  a  seat,  or  from  below  ths 
horizon ;  to  arise. 

Op-Ri^E',  (up-riz'  or  up-ris')  71.  Appearance  above  tbt 
horizon  ;  act  of  rising  ;  rise  ;  ascent.  Sandys. 

Op-ri^'jng,  n.  Act  of  rising.  Sit*  T.  Herbert. 

Op'roab,  (up'ror)  [iip'ror,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ap-r5r'. 
K.  —  "  It  is  often  accented  on  the  latter  syllable."  &mart, ' 
71.  [oproer,  D.]  Tumult;  bustle;  disturbance;  confusion 

fOp-ROAR',  (iip-ror')  v.  a.  To  throw  into  confusiop.  Shak, 

Op-Roar'j-oDs,*  a.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent  Moore  [Low. 

0p-r6ll',  v.  a.  To  roll  up.  Milton^ 

Op-b66t',  V,  a.  [i.  uprooted  :  pp.  uPBOOTiifo,  ufbooteu 
To  tear  up  by  the  root.  Dryden, 
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tJP-RoO^E',  tj  a.  To  rouse  up;  to  excite.  Shak. 
Op-rOn',*  v.  a.  To  run,  ascend,  or  mount  up.  Ctnoper. 
Cp-s£nd',*  v.  a.  To  send,  cast,  or  throw  up.  Cowper. 

UP-S£t',  U.  O.    [i.UPSET  ;  p;7.  UPSETTING,  UPSET.]    To  Set  Up  J 

to  overturn  ;  to  overthrow.  Oower.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ctp'sISt,*  71.  An  overturn  ;  state  of  being  upset.  Qu.  Rev. 

CP-sfiT'T|N&,*n.  The  act  of  overturning.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cp'sh6t,  n.  Conclusion;  end;  last  amount ;  finalissue. 

■Op'siDE,*  n.  The  upper  side  ;  upper  part.  Mmmder. 

Op-side-do ^X'N',  ad.  With  the  lower  part  above  the  high- 
er ;_in  complete  disorder.  Milton. 

Cp-soar',*  v.  n.  To  soar  aloft ;  to  mount  up.  Pope. 

Cp-sp1!AR',*  v.  lu  To  shoot  upwards  like  a  spear.  Cowper 

Cp-spear'ing,*  fl.  Rising  up  as  a  spear.  Cowper. 

Dp-SPR,1N&',  zi.  7t.  To  spring  up.  Sackvillp,, 

j^p'sprTn&,  71.  Upstart ;  a  man  suddenly  exalted.  Shak. 

ISp-STXnD',  v.  n.  \i.  ursTooD  ;  pp.  upstanding,  upstogd.] 
To  stand  up  ;  to  he  erected.  May. 

Cp-stXrt'j  v.  71.  To  spring  up  suddenly.  Spenser. 

Cp'stXrt,  n.  He  or  that  which  suddenly  starts  up ;  one 
suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  power,  honor,  or  consequence ; 
a  pretender. 

tP'sT)i.RT,  a.  Suddenly  raised.  Shak. 

Cp  stay',  fup-sta')  «.  a.  To  sustain  ;  to  support.  Milton. 

6p-S"wArm[\  v.  a.  To  raise  in  a  swarm.  S/iak. 

Cp-S"w£ll',*  v.  n.  To  swell  or  rise  up.  Dyer. 

Cp-take',  V.  a.  To  tatte  up  or  into  the  hands.  Spenser. 

Cp-TEJlR',  (iip-tir')  V.  a.  [i.  uptobe  ;  pp.  uptearing,  up- 
torn.JTo  tear  up  ;  to  rend  up.  Milton. 

t5p-THROW',*  V.  a.  To  throw  up  ;  to  elevate.  Thomson. 

Cp-trace'.*  v.  a.  To  trace  up  ;  to  investigate.  Thomson. 

ttlP-TRAlN',  V.  a.  To  bring  up  ;  to  educate.  Spenser. 

Cp-tUrn'.  v.  a.  To  turn  up  ;  to  furrow.  Milton. 

trp-wXPT'iED,*  a.  Sustained  or  borne  up  or  aloft.  Cowper. 

ftp'w^RD,  a.  Directed  to  a  higher  part ;  ascending. 

Cp'ward,    I  ad.  Towards  a  higher  place  ;  opposed  to  down- 

Op'W-ftiRD?,  (  Tcard ,- towards  heaven  and  God  .'  —  with  re- 
spect to  the  higher  part ;  towards  the  source:  —  more  than. 

ftJp'WARD,  n.  The  top.  S/uik. 

ttJP-WHlRL',  (iip-hwirlO  v.  a.  To  whirl  up.  Milton. 

UP-WIND',  V.  o.  [i,  &;p.  UPwouHD.]  To  convolve.  Spenser. 

0-Ra'li-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  river  Ural,  or  to  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Russia.  Ency. 

C'RA-mTl,*  n.  (Ckcm.)  A  substance  containing  carbon,  ox- 
ygen, azote,  and  hydrogen,  and  from  the  decomposition 
of  which  uramilic  acid  is  formed.  P,  Cyc. 

O'RAN-GLIm-MER,*  n.  (Min.)  Uranite.   Smart.  [Dana. 

^-rAn'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  containing,  uranium. 

C'R^'N-ite,*  7u  {Min.)  An  ore  or  phosphate  of  uranium. 
Brandt 

tJ-RAN-!T'jc,*  a.  Relatingto,  or  containing,  uranite.  Brande. 

0-ra'ni-Om,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  metal,  of  an  iron-gray  color, 
brst  discovered  by  Klaproth.  Ure. 

C-ran-6g'r^-PHV)*  n.  See  Ouranography.  Black. 

ij-K^V-6ij'Q-<^Yi*  w.  [ovpav6s  and  Xdyo;.]  A  description  of 
the  heavens.  OswaUl.  [Scudamore. 

C-RAN-6s'cp-PV,*  71.   The  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

u' R^-lfCSj*  n.  [L.]  (.dstron.)  A  planet,  discovered  in  1781 
by  Dr.  William  Herschel,  and  called  also  Herschel  and 
Qeorgium  Sidus.  Ency. 

Urao,*  n.  [Sp.]  {Chem.)  The  native  name  of  a  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  soda,  found  at  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in 
Mexico.  Ure.  [base.  Ure. 

t5'RATE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  uric  acid  and  a 

tJR'BAN,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  city.  fVhishaw. 

Vr-bAne',  ryr-ban',  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  yr-bSn',  Ja.^  a.  [urhor 
nusj  h.]  Civil;  polished;  opposed  to  rustic ;  courteous; 
elegant. 

tJR'B^-NlST,*  n.  A  sort  of  pear.  Prince. 

UB-BAw'j-Ty,  7u  duality  of  being  urbane ;  civility ;  ele- 
gance; politeness. 

ttJR^BAN-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  civil ;  to  polish.  Howell 

Cr'ce-o-lAte,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  pitcher.  P.  Cyc. 

6r'chin,  7u  [heurcnekiny  Armoric]  A  hedgehog.  Shak.  A 
child  or  small  boy,  used  jocosely  or  in  contempt. 

tCRE,  (yiir)  n.  Practice;  use;  habit.  Hooker. 
J'R?-A,*  [yu're-?,  K,   Wh.  P.  Cyc. ;  yy-re'?,  Brande.'l  n. 
{Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystallizable  substance,  held  in  so- 
lution in  urine.  Brande.  [order  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc, 

C-RE'do,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cryptogam  ic  plants,  of  the 

C'R?-T?R,  ^ii're-ter)  fyu're-ter,  S.  fV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,• 
yu-rS'ter,  R.  fVb.]  n.  [ovprirf^p,  Gr. ;  uretdre,  Fr.]  (.dnat.) 
The  membranous  tube  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
kidneya  to  the  urinary  bladder.  [Brande. 

Vreth  AN,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  white,  fusible,  volatile  substance. 

0-re'thra,  [yu-re'thrst,  S.  JV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,■  yy-re'- 
thr?  or  yCrr^-thr?,  P.]  n.  [uipvOpa,  Gr. ;  uritre,  Fr.] 
(Ajiat.)  The  membranous  tube  or  canal  by  which  the  urine 
is  voided. 

tJR(;jE,  (iirj)».  a.  [ur^eo,L.]  [i.  urged;  pp.  urging,  urged.] 
To  incite  j  to  push  ;  to  press  by  motives  ;  to  follow  close, 
so  as  to  impel ;  to  do  with  eagerness ;  to  press ;  to  en- 
force ;  to  importune  ;  to  solicit ;  to  press  by  way  of  objec- 
tion ;  to  animate  ;  to  impel ;  to  Instigate ;  to  encourage. 


t^ROE,  (Uij)  v.n.  To  I  re«e  forward ;  to  go  forward.  Donv* 
i^R'Vi^N-cY,  n.  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity ;  entreaty 

^^  solicitation. 

tjR'(j^]^NT,  a.  [Fr. ;  urgens,  L.]   Cogent;  pressing;  strenu 

_^  ous  ;  earnest  \  importunate. 

tJR'9ENT-LV,  ad.  Cogently  ;  vehemently  ;  importunately 

tjR^-'ER,  71.  One  who  urges  ;  importuner. 

tJR(j>-E'w6N-DER,  n.  A  sort  of  grain.  Mortimer 

C'Ric,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  urinar} 
calculi,  called  also  liihic  acid,  Brande. 

Crim,  (yu'rjin)  n.  A  word  connected  in  ito  significatioa 
with  thummim,  two  Hebrew  words,  which  conjointly  sig. 
nify  light  and  perfection.  The  urim  and  thummim  wen 
precious  stones  in  tiie  hig^h  priest's  breastplate.  Brande 

U^Ri-N^L,  (yii're-n^l)  71.  [Fr.j  A  vessel  for  holding  urine 

U-rj-na'rj-Dm,*  n.  A  receptacle  for  urine.  Loudon. 

C'rj-na-ry,  (yu're-n?-re)  a.  Relating  to  urine  ;  urinous. 

U'R|-na-t1ve,  a.  Working  by  urine ;  provoking  urine. 

U-RJ-na't*?r,  71.  [L.]  A  diver;  one  who  searches  undej 
water,  ffillcins.  [creted  by  the  kidneys. 

■O'RINE,  (yu'rjn)  n.  [Fr. ;  MT-iTin,  L.]  "The  water  or  fluid  se- 

"O^RINE,  ?yu'rin)  v.  n.  [uriner,  Fr.]  To  make  water.  Bacon. 

tJ-RiN-lF^ER-oDs,*  a.  Conveying  urine.  Dunglison. 

tJ-Ri-K6M'E-T?R,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  th« 
weight  of  urine.  P.  Cyc. 

tJ-Ri-NOSE',*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  urine.  Ray 

U^Ri-NoDs,  (yu're-nus)  a.  Partaking  of  urine.  Arbuthnot. 

Urith,*  n.  The  intertwining  or  binding  of  hedges.  Farm. 
_  JE7icy.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tJRN,  n.  [uTvie,  Fr. ;  uma^  L.]  A  vase  ;  a  sort  of  vase  used 
among  the  ancients  for  preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead : 
—  a  water-vessel :  —  a  Roman  measure  of  four  gallons  , 
half  an  amphora.  Ainsworth.  —  {Bot.)  A  case  for  a  sporin 

_  or  false  seed. 

Urn,  V,  a.  To  enclose  in  an  urn.  May. 

tJRN'Ali,*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  an  urn.  Browve, 

Urn'-shaped,*  (urn'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  urn.  SmiUt. 

D-Ros'cp-Py,  (yii-ros'kp-pe)7i.  [oipof  and  ckIittcj.}  Inspec 
tion  of  urine.  Browne. 

"Dr'ry,  71.  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay.  Mortim&r. 

ifR'sAj*  n.  [L.]  (.Sstron.)  The  Bear,  the  name  of  two  con 
stellations; —  CTrsajlfajoT-,  the  Great  Bear,  and  UrsaMinor, 
the  Little  or  Lesser  Bear.  Hamilton. 

tJR'si-FORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  bear.  SmarL 

yR^siNE,*a.  Relating  to  a  bear.  Hamilton. 

UR'sy-LlNE,*  ol  Denoting  an  order  of  nuns,  Oray. 

tJR'sv-LlNE,*  n.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  abou> 
the  year  1537,  and  named  after  St.  Ursula.  P.  (^c. 

i/K'svSj*  n.  [L.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  plantigrade  animals; 
the  bear.  Brande, 

Crvs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  wild  ox.  McCulloch, 

"Os,  pron.  pi.  The  ohiective  case  of  We. 

U'?A-BLE,  (yu'z^i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  used.  Todd,  [r.] 

t)'§A<^E,  (yu'z^j)  7u  [Fr.]  Treatment;  the  habit  of  many; 
custom;  use;  common  practice;  prescription;  fashion. 
[Manners ;  behavior.  Spenser.'] 

tO'§AQ-]eR,  (yii'zg:j-?r)  n.   [Fr.j    One  who  has  the  use  ol 

_  any  thing  in  trust  for  another.  Daniel. 

U'^^NCE,  n.  [Fr.]  [Use.  Spenser.  Usury;  Interest  paid  for 
money.  Shak.]  —  (Commercial  law)  A  certain  period  or 
time  which  it  is  the  usage  of  the  countries  between  which 
bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  to  allow  for  theojayment  c^ 
them.  Bouvier.  \ 

"OsE,  (yus)  71.  \uausy  L.]  Act  of  using  or  of  employing  any 
thing  to  any  purpose  :  the  quality  which  makes  a  thing 
proper  for  a  purpose:  —  need  of;  advantage  received 
avail ;  utiHty ;  benefit ;  service  ;  usefulness  :  —  usage  , 
customary  act ;  practice ;  habit ;  custom,  [flnterest  paid  foi 
money.  SoutA.] 

C§E,  (yiiz)  V.  a.  \usery  Fr. ;  iwws,  L.]  [i.  used  ;  pp.vaiVQ 
USED.]  To  make  use  of;  to  employ  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  ha- 
bituate ;  to  treat ;  to  practise  customarily. 

C9E,  (yiiz)  V.  n.  To  be  accustomed ;  to  practise  or  be  cur* 
tomarily;  to  be  wont.  [fTo  frequent,  Spe-aser.'] 

Ose'fOl,  (yus'fai)  a.  Profitable  ;  serviceable ;  beneficial  j 
advantageous ;  conducive  or  helpAi  to  any  end ;  valuable 
for  use. 

CsE'rOii-Ly,  od  In  a  useful  manner ,  profitably. 

tJSE'pOL-Nfess,  n.  auality  of  being  useful. 

tJsE'LESS,  a.  Being  of  no  use ;  worthless. 

©se'Ij]5SS-i*v,  ad.  Without  use;  without  advantage. 

CsE'LESS-Nfiss,  Tu  Quality  of  being  useless. 

C^'i^R,  (yflz'er)  n.  One  who  uses.  Sidney. 

■Osh'er,  71.  [huissiery  Fr. ;  husher,  old  Eng.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  introduce  strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person 
of  high  rank.  SwifL  An  under-teacher ;  an  assistant 
instructor.  Dry  den. 

tiSH'ER,  V.   a,     [l.   USHERED  ;  pp.  USHERING,  U9HERED.]    To 

introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger ;  to  forerun. 
fOsH':g:R-^NCE,*  Tu  Introduction.  Shaftesbury. 
t?SH'ER-D6M,*  TU  Office  or  quality  of  usher.  Q«.  Rev.  [R.j 
^sh'er-shIp,*  71.  The  office  of  usher,  .^sh. 
15s-qu^-bAugh',  (iis-kwe-bawO  [iis-kwe-bSlw',  P.  Ja.  K 
"    '    ".  j        "    ■ 


force ;  to  importune  ;  to  solicit ;  to  press  by  way  of  objec-     Cs-qh^i-bAugh',  (iis-ltwe-baw')  [us-kwe-bSlw',  P.  Ja.  K 
tion ;  to  animate  ;  to  impel  j  to  instigate ;  to  encourage.  Sm.  i¥b. ;  iSs-kwe-b'^',  ff.  J.  F.]  n,  [An  Irish  and  Ersi 

.,  E,  I,  o,  0,  i,  Umg!  X ,  fi,  T,  6,  tJ,  *,  ihoH;  A,  ?,  I,  0,  Vi  Ti  »*Mure  —  fAbe,  fXb,  fXst,  fAll;  h£ir,  hEu 
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rord,  wlilch  signifies  the  water  of  life.]  A  strong  com- 
pound distilled  spirit,  drawn  on  aromatics ;  —  a  word  cor- 
rupted to  wAwAey.  Swifi.    See  Whiskbv. 

Ps-Tj-LA'ao,*  n,  [L.]  {^BoU)  A  genus  of  fungi ;  smut. 
Farm.  Ency. 

OsT'iQN,  (ust'yun)  n.  [Fr. ;  ustus,  L.]  The  act  of  burningj 
the  state  of  being  burned.  Bailey.  [r.I 

Vs-to'rj-oOs,  a.  (uatum,  L.]  Having  the  quality  of  burn- 
ing.  fFatta.  [R.] 

&s-TV-1'A'ti9n,  71.  [ustulatjis,  L.]  A  gradual  desiccation 
and  torretaction  of  substances  :  —  a  term  of  old  pharmacy. 
Sir  W.  Petty. 

0'§V-Al')  Cyfi'zhy-^l)  a.  [usuel,  Fr.]  Common;  frequent; 
customary  ;  frequently  occurring  ;  general. 

0'§U-.\l,-LY,  (yu'zhu-^-1?)  ad.  Commonly;  customarily. 

C'§V-al-n£ss,  (yu'zhu-9l-nSs)  n.  Commonness;  frequency. 

C-§V-cXp'TlpN,  (yu-zu-kap'shun)  n.  \usus  and  capio,  L.] 
{Cwil  law)  The  acquisition  of  the  property  of  a  thing  by 
possession  and  enjoyment  for  a  certain  term  of  years:  — 
prescription.  fVhishaw. 

C^P-rRtJCT,  (yxi'zu-frukt)  n.  [vsu^aitj  Fr. ;  usus  and  fruc- 
tus,  L.]  {CivU  law)  The  right  of  enjoying  indefinitely 
somethmg  belonging  to  another  without  diminishing  its 
substance  ;  temporary  use.  Aijliffe^ 

Cf-SV-FE.t)cT'v-A-Ry,  n.  [usnfructuaire^  Fr. ;  usvfntctuariusj 
L.]  One  who  has  the  use  and  temporary  profit,  but  not  the 
property,  of  a  thing,  Ayliffe. 

rtJl'^tJRE,  (yu'zhur)  v.  n.  To  practise  usury.  Shak. 

b'§V-RER,  (yii'zhu-r^r)  n.  \usurier,  Fr. ;  usura,  L.J  One 
who  receives  usury ;  one  who  receives  unlawful  or  exor- 
bitant interest. 

C-§u'ri-oOs,  (yu-zu're-Sa)  o.  [vsurairej  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or 
partaking  of,  usury  ;  given  to  the  practice  of  usury. 

C-§u'Rl-oOs-Ly,*  fflii.  In  a  usurious  manner.  More 

tJ-§u'Ri-oOs-?rJ;ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  usurious,      sh. 

C-§URP',  (yu-ziirp')  v.  a.  [usurper,  Fr. ;  usurpo,  L.J  [i. 
usurped;  pp.  USURPING,  USURPED.]  To  seize  and  hold  by 
force  and  without  right;  to  arrogate;  to  seize.  —  It  is 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  seizing  or  usurping  po- 
litical power  or  the  prerogatives  of  a  crown. 

C-9VB-rA'TipN,  m.  [Fr.l  Act  of  usurping;  forcible,  illegal 
seizure  or  possession.  [fUse.  Pem-Aan.] 

"O-^tJRP'^R,  ".  One  who  usurps;  one  who  seizes  or  pos- 
sesses that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

0-§iJRp'jNG-Ly,  arf.  By  usurpation.  Shale. 

C^V-RVi  (yu'zhu-r?)  n.  [usvri,  Fr. ;  usiira,  L.]  Interest  for 
the  use  of  money :  —  now  used  for  illegal  interest,  or  higher 
interest  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

C-t£n'sil,  or  u'TEN-stL,  [yu'tSn-sIl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K. ; 
yy-lSn'sjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Ash.]  n.  {utensile^  Fr.  j 
uiensile,  low  L.j  An  instrument  for  any  use,  such  as  the 
vessels  of  the  kitchen  or  the  tools  of  a  trade. 

6'ter-ine,  (yu'ter-in  oryu'ter-in)  [yu'ter-in,  S.W.J.F. 
Jfl.^.  ,■  yii'ter-Tn,  P.  Stti.]  a.  [uterin,Fr.\uterinxLSylj.']  Be- 
longing to  the  womb  :  —  born  of  the  same  mother,  but  hav- 
ing a  different  father ;  as,  "  a  uterine  brother  or  sister." 

H' te-rI^Sj  n.  [L.]  pi.  v'te-ri.  The  womb.  [r.] 

O'TILE,*  (yu't(l)_a.  [litac,  L.]    Profitable;  useful.   Walker. 

fTj-LE  i>  tTi' (7J,*  [L.]  "The  useful  with  the  pleasant:  " 
as,  "It  combines  utile  dvXciy"  a  phrase  often  used  to  be- 
stow high  praise  on  a  literary  work.  MacdonneU 

0-TtL-j-TA'Rj-AN,*a.  Relating  to  utilitarianism  ;  promoting 
utility  or  happiness.  BriU  Crit.    -  [06. 

C-Tlii-I-TA'Rj-AN,*  n.  An  advocate  for  utilitarianism.  Ch. 


■0-TtJ.-j-TA'Rl-AN-t§M,*n.  The  system  of  general  utility  oi 
the  system  which  tends  to  promote  the  greatest  amount  o 
human  happiness:  —  called  also  "(Ae  greatest  happinesl 
principle.''  J.  Beutlmm. 

tJ^TlL'j-Ty,  (yu-tSl'?-t?)  n.  [utilitij  Fr. ;  utilitaa,  L  ]  Quality 
of  being  useful;  benefit;  service;  advantage;  usefulness 
profit ;  advantageousness.  [hetul.  [r.] 

"O'TiL-izE,*  V.  a.  To  render  useful ;  to  put  to  use.  Towns 

U'ti  PQs-si-DE'Trs,*  [h.,  as  you  possess.]  (Politics)  Ths 
principle  of  a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  mu- 
tually in  possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by  theli 
arms  during  a  war.  Brande. 

fO'TiS,  or  ttJ'TAS,  n.  [Aui(,  Fr.]  The  eighth  day,  or  the 
space  of  eight  days  after  a  festival ;  festivity  ;  bustle.  S/i^ilt 
"  It  was  a  law  term,  and  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  English 
statutes  :  now  more  commonly  called  the  octave;  as,  ».>'#■ 
octave  of  St.  Hilary,  &lc."  J^ares. 

tJT'MOST,  a.  Extreme  ;  being  in  the  highest  degree  or  at  the 
greatest  distance  ,  furthest;  uttermost. 

"Ct'most,  n.  The  most  that  can  be  or  be  done.  South. 

tJ-TO'pi-AN,  (yu-to'pe-?n)  a.  Fanciful;  chimerical;  ideal; 
not  real ;  like  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal  commonwealth  in 
the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia,  a  word  derived,  according 
to  some,  from  E^,  well^  and  rdTo?,  place;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  oi,  moi,  and  rdTro?,  place. 

O-To'pi-AN-f^M,*  n.  Utopian  or  visionary  principles  or  con- 
duct. Month.  Rev. 

|XI-t6p'][-cal,  a.  Same  as  Utopian,  Bp.  Hall. 

U'TRi-CLE,*7t.  [vtriculusj  L.]  (Bot.)  A  little  bag,  bladder, 
or  cell.  P.  Oijc. 

f-TRlc'v-LAR,*  a.  (JBot.)  Containing  utricles  or  cells 
Loudon. 

"Ot'ter,  a.  Literally,  outer,  or  situated  on  the  outside: 
placed  beyond  compass  ;  extreme ;  excessive ;  utmost 
complete ;  total ;  peremptory ;  perfect ;  mere. 

■Ot'TER,  V,  a.    \i.   UTTERED  ;  pp.   UTTERING,    UTTERED.]    T 

speak ;  to  pronounce ;  to  express ;  to  articulate ;  to  dis 

close  ;  to  discover  ;  to  publish: — to  sell ;  to  vend  ;  to  ofiei 

as  money. 
tTT'TER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  uttered  ;  expressible. 
"Ot'ter-ance,  71.  Act  of  uttering;  manner  of  uttering  o 

speaking ;  delivery ;  pronunciation  ;  expression ;  emission 

[fExtremity.  Shak.] 
tFT'TER-BXR-Rls-T:ER,*  n.   {Law)  A  barrister  allowed  t( " 

plead  only  without  the  bar.  fVhishaw. 
Ct'ter-er,  n.  One  who  utters  ;  a  divulger;  a  seller. 
Ct'ter-lYj  a(^'  Fully;  completely;  perfectly;  entirely. 
"Dt'ter-most,  d.  Extreme;  being  in  the  highest  degree} 

most  remote  ;  utmost. 
"Ot'ter-most,  n.  The  extreme  part  of  any  thing;  the  most 

that  can  be ;  utmost.  JTooker. 
t5'VE-A,*  71.  [uvee,  Fr. ;  uva,  L.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior  su^ 

face  of  the  iris  in  the  eye.  Roget. 
tJ'vE-oOs,  (yii've-us)  a.  [uva,  L.]   Resembling  an  unripe 

grape  ;  grapy  :  —  applied  to  the  choroid  coatof  theeye.  Ray 
Cw-LA,  Cyu|vy-1^)  n.  [uvulay  L.j  {AnaL)  A  small,  fleshy 

protuberance,  attachea  to  the  sott  palate,  and  hangin| 

over  the  tongue. 
V^-o'ri-oCs,  (ug-zo're-us)  a.  [uxoriusj  L.]  Submissive  U 

a  wife  ;  excessively  fond  of  a  wife. 
y?-6'Ri-oCs-LY,  ad.  With  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
V?-o'Ri-otJs-NJ6ss,  n.  Fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
C'ze-mX,*  n   A  Burman  long  measure  of  12  miles.  JUal 

com 
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Van  English  consonant,  and  the  twenty-second  letter 
•  of  the  alphabet,  has  but  one  sound,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  /,■  but  v  is  vocal,  and  /  aspirate.  It  was  for- 
merly confounded  with  the  vowel  u;  and  the  vowel 
sound  of  u  and  the  consonant  sound  of  v  were  both  rep- 
resented by  the  same  character,  viz.,  V.  See  U.  —  F,  as 
a  numeral,  stands  for  five. 

Va'can-cy,  n.  State  of  being  vacant;  empty  space ;  vacu- 
ity;'chasm;  space  unfilled;  state  of  a  post  or  employ- 
ment when  it  is  unsupplied  ;  a  vacant  ofiice  or  station  ; 
time  of  leisure  ;  intermission. 

Va'cant,  a.  [Fr. ;  vacans,  L.]  Empty  ;  unfilled  ;  void  ;  free ; 
unencumbered  ;  not  filled  by  an  incumbent  or  possessor; 
thoughtless  ;  empty  of  thought ;  idle  ;  not  busy. 

Va'CATE,  tj.  a.  [uaco,  L.]  [i.  vacated  ;  pp.  tacatino,  va- 
cated.] To  make  vacant  or  void  ;  to  annul ;  to  make  of 
no  authority  ;  to  quit  possession  of. 

V^^  ca'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  vacatio,  L.J  State  of  being  vacant ; 
state  of  intermission,  as  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  ex- 


ercises of  a  seminary  of  learning,  or  of  labor;  Intermrs' 
sion  ;  recess ;  leisure.  {Bailey 

fVXc'CJi-Ry,  n.  [vacca^  L.]  A  cow-house  ;  a  cow-pasture 

VXc'ci-NATE,  p.  a.  [uacca,  L.J  \i.  vaccinated  ;  pp.  vac- 
cinating, VACCINATED.]  To  moculato  with  vaccine  mal- 
ter.  Dr.  Jenner. 

Vlc-ci-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Vaccinating ;  inoculation  foi 
the  cow-pox.  Dr.  Jenner. 

VXc'ci-NA-TQR,*  71.  One  who  practises  vaccination  ;  a  vao- 
cinist.  Sir  H.  Halford. 

Vlc'ciwE,  or  VXc'cjNE,  [vak'sin,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R 
vak'sjn,  P. ;  v5k-sen',  K.]  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cow 
derived  from  a  cow ;  relating  to  vaccination,  the  kine- 
pock,  or  cow-pox. 

Vac'C(-n'6T,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  vaccination;  a  vac- 
cinator.  Ed.  Rev. 

P'ac-oTjv' I'tTM,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shmiM 
including  the  whortleberry,  huckleberry,  bilberry,  blue- 
berry, &c.  P.  Cyc. 
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J^A^'JL-lXn-cV,  [vSs'jl-an-se,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wi.; 
v^-ail'l^n-a?,  S.  P.]  n.  [vacUlaiiSf  from  vacUlo.  L. ;  vacU- 
ioMt,  Fr.]  Act  of  vacillating  ;  a  state  of  wavering  ;  fluctu- 
ation ;  inconstancy.  More.  [R.] 

VA^'JL-LATE,  13.  71.  [vacilloj  L.]  [i.  vacillated  ^pp.  vacil^ 
LATiNG,  VACILLATED.]  To  fluctuate  \  to  move  backward 
and  forward  ;  to  waver  ;  to  be  inconstant.  Cockeram. 

VS9'|L-LAT-jNG,*  a.  Wavering  ;  inconstant.  Ed.  Rev. 

VX^-jL-LA'TlpN,  n.  [uflciZ/rttio,  Ij.]  Act  or  State  of  Vacillat- 
ing; state  of  wavering  ;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy. 

fVAc'V-ATE,  V.  a.  [uacMo,  L.J  To  evacuate.  Sec.  PriestExp. 

[VXc-V-A'Ttpw,  Tu  h)acuusj  L.]  Evacuation.  Bailey. 

vXc'V-lST,  n.  A  philosoplier  who  bolds  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
vacuum  f  opposed  to  a  plenist.  Boyle. 

V^-ctJ'i-TVt  "«■  [vacuito^,  L.]  State  of  being  empty  ;  emp- 
tiness ;  V0cant  space  ;  vacancy  ;  inanity  ;  a  chasm. 

fVXc'v-ODSj  (vak'i^-us)  a,  [oacmts,  L.]  Empty;  un.lUed. 
Milton. 

fVXc'v-otJa-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  empty.  W  Mouvia- 
gue. 

vXc'v-Gst  7u  [L.]  (Physics)  A  portion  of  space  void  of 
matter ;  empty  space. 

fVADE,  u.  n.  [vadoj  L.]  To  vanish ;  to  pass  away.  Spejv- 
ser. 

yA' de-Me-cV-^}*  [L.]  "  Oo  along-  witit  me."  —  A  book  or 
manual  which  a  person  always  carries  with  him  for  daily 
use.  ffamUton. 

Va'di-Om,*  n.  (Law)  A  pledge  ;  a  surety.  Whiskaw. 

fVA'FROys,*  a.  [vafery  L.]  Crafty ;  cunning ;  subtle. 
More, 

VAa'A-BdND,  a.  [yagabmidusj  low  L. ;  vagabond,  Fr.] 
Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation  ^  wanting  a 
home;  strolling;  wandering;  vagrant. 

VA&'^-b6n1),  71.  A  vagrant ;  a  wanderer,  commonly  one 
who  wanders  without  the  means  of  honest  subsistence. 

VX&'a-b6nd-agEj*  n.  The  character,  life,  and  habits  of  a 
vagabond.  McCulloch. 

VXG'A-B6ND-t5M,*  n.  The  character  and  habits  of  a  vaga- 
bond ;  vagabondage.  Dr.  Allen, 

VXh'a-b6nd-ize,*d.  71.  To  act  as  vagabond  or  vagrant. 
IVest.  Ren. 

[VXg-^a-bSwd-rv,  m.  Vagrancy  ;  knavery.  Cotgrave. 

v^-GA'Ri-ot5s,*  a.  Having  vagaries;  capricious;  whimsi- 
cal.  WUberforce. 

V^-GtA'rv,  7^. ,*  pi.,  v^-ga'rie^.  A  wandering;  a  wild 
freakor  fancy;  a  whim  j  a  caprice. 

Va-&a'rv,  v.  n.  [vaguer,  Fr.]  To  wander ;  to  range ;  to 
roam ;  to  remove  often  from  place  to  place.  Cotgrave. 

*VA'(y-ENT,  a.  [vagiensf  L.]  Crying  like  a  child.  More. 

V^~piiNA*  n.i  pi.  VAGXN^.  (Bot)  A  sheath  formed  by 
the  convolution  of  a  flat  petiole  round  a  stem.  P.  Cyc. 
{Jinxit.)  The  canal  which  leads  from  the  ea  ••rnal  orifice  to 
the  uterus.  Crdbb, 

V^-(?l'NAL,*  or  VX<?'f-WAl.,*  [vaj'e-n^l,  K.  Wb.  Ash, 
JhingliBon  ;  v^-ji'n^l,  Sm.]  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a 
sheath. 

VA-<^i'NANT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Investing,  as  a  sheatlu  Smart. 

V'^-9i'NATE,*7i,  A  sheathed  polype;  a  name  of  an  order 
of  polypes.  Brande. 

VXg-j-N9-p£h'noDs,  a.  [vagina  and  p&ma,  L.]  (EnU) 
Sneatb-winged ;  having  the  wings  covered  with  sheaths 
or  hard  cases,  as  some  insects. 

{■Va'gous,  a.  [yagus^  L. ;  vague,  Fr.]  Wandering;  unset- 
tled. Ayliffe. 

VA'GR^N-cy,  n.  State  or  act  of  a  vagrant;  a  state  of 
wandering;  unsettled  condition. 

Va'grant,  a.  [vagarant,  old  Fr.]  Having  no  home  or 
settled  residence ;  wandering;  unsettled;  vagabond. 

Va'grant,  n.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  wandering  from 
place  to  place';  a  beggar;  wanderer;  vagabond. 

Va'grant-njess,*  n.  The  state  of  a  vagrant ;  vagrancy. 
Scott. 

Vague,  (vag)  a.  [Fr. ;  vagv^,  L.]  [fWandering;  vagrant. 
Hayward.]  Unfixed  ;  unsettled  ;  undetermined  ;  indefi- 
nite ;  loose  ;  lax  ;  of  uncertain  meaning. 

Vague'lv,*  (vag'l§)  ad.  In  a  vague  manner.  HawkiTis. 

Vail,  (val)  ti.;  pi.  vails.  [Contraction  of  Tsaii;  profit; 
advantage.  Malone.]  —  Money  given  to  servants: — also 
written  valea.  —  A  covering  for  the  face.    See  Veil. 

JVaiL,  (val)  v.  a.[avaler  le  bonnet,  Fr.]  [i.  vailed  ;  pp.  vail- 
ing, VAILED.]  To  let  fall ;  to  suffer  to  descend  j  to  let  fall 
in  token  of  respect ;  to  fall.  SJiak. 

Vail,  (val)  v.  a.  To  cover  Johnson,     See  Veil. 

fVAlL,  V.  71.  To  yield;  to  show  respect  by  y  siding  Dray- 
ton. 

f\AlL'ER,  71.  One  who  vails.  Overbury, 

fVAl'MURE,*  or  fVA'MURE,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  fore-wall;  an 

outward  wall,  Sec.  HakluyU  See  vauntmube. 
Vain,  (van)  a.  [Fr. ;  vanus,  L.l  Fruitless ;  ineffectual  j 
empty  ;  unreal ;  shadowy  ;  worthless  ;  unsatisfying  ;  idle  ; 
spurious :  —  conceited  of  what  pertains  to  self,  and 
anxious  to  display  it  before  others  ;  meanly  proud  ;  proud 
of  petty  things  :  —  showy;  ostentatious.  —  In  vain,  to  no 
purpose  ;  to  no  end  ;  inefilsctually  ;  without  effect. 


Vain-glo'rj-oGs,   a     [vanus   and   gloriosus,  L.f   Vain 

boastful,  or  proud  without  merit;  boasting  witlu  ut  pel 

formance. 
Vain-glo'rj-oDs-lv,  ad.  With  vainglory  oreinitv  pride 
VAiN-GLO'RJ-otls-Nfiss,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  vainglortoiu 

Scott. 
VAJN-GLO'Ry,  n.   [vana  gloria,  L.l    Pride    above  merit 

empty  pride  or  boasting ;  pride  in  little  things. 
Vain'ly,  ad   In  a  vain  manner ;  without  eflect ;  in  vain 

proudly ;  idly, 
Vain'ness,  71.  State  of  being  vain  ;   vanity ;  pride.  Shak 

[J^O 
Vair,  (vAr)  n.  [vair,  Fr.]  (Her.)  A  kind  of  fur  employed  it 

blazonry,  represented  by  little  bell-shaped  pieces  of  alter 

nate  colors.  Chambers. 
VXiR,      I  a.  [vairi,  Fr.]  (Her,)  Charged  or  checkered  witli 
VXiR'y,  {     vair;  variegated  with  argent  and  azure  colors 
FaisyAj*  (vulgarly  pronounced  vise.    Malcom.)  n.    Tha 

third  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  comprehending  raeri-hanta 

traders,  and  cultivators.  Malcom. 
Vai'vobe,  71.  [waiwod,  Sclavonian.]  A  prince  of  the  Da^ 

cian  provinces.  — Written  aXsowaiwode. 
VXl'ance,  71.   The  drapery  or  fringe  hanging  round  the 

tester  and  stead  of  a  bed,  named  from  Valencia,  whera 

it  was  made.  Shak. 
IVAl'^nce,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  drapery.  Shak. 
Vale,  n.  ]val,  old  Fr. ;  vallLs,  L.]  A  wide,  open  space  be 

tween  huls  ;  an  expanded  valley  ;  a  valley.  See  Vallet 
VXl-E-dIc'ti9N,  71.  [vaZedico,  L.]  A  wishing  of  health  on 

separation  or  taking  leave  ;  a  farewell.  Donne. 
VXL-E-Dtc'T9-Ry,  a.  Bidding  farewell;  taking  leave, 
V^-lj£n't|-a,*  (vHen'she-?)  n.  A  stuff  made  of  worsted, 

cotton,  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats.  H^.  Ency. 
VXl'en-tine,  [vSl'en-tin,  S.  P,  J.  F.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  vai'en- 

tln,  W.]  n.  A  sweetheart  chosen,  or  a  love-letter  sent, 

on  St.  Valentine's  day,  that  is,  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

Burton. 
Va-le'rj-aw,  71.  [Valeriana,  L. ;  val4riane,  Fr.]  (Bot)  A  plant 

from  the  root  of  which  an  aromatic  oil  is  obtained ;  a 

genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  medicinal. 
Vales,*  n.  pi.  Money  given  to  servants  ;  vails.  Dryden. 
VXl'et,  [v&l'et,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm,  Wb. ;  v^-lH'  or  vol'le,  &  . 

val'et  or  v?-iet',  fV. ;  vSVet  or  val'la,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [Fr.]   A 

man-servant  who  immediately  attends  on  a  gentleman  s 

person.  Addison.  See  Varlet. 
Valet  joe  chambre*  (va'l?-d?-sliambrO  n,  [Fr.]   A 

footman  ;  a  waiting-servant.  Qii.  Rev, 
VXl-e-tu-di-na'rj-^n,  71.  One  who  is  sickly  or  infirm  o{ 

health ;  an  invalid  ;  a  valetudinary. 
VXl-e-tu-DJ-na'RI-an,  )  a,    [valo-^inaire,   Fr. ;  valetudo, 
VXL-:?-TU'Di-NA-Ry,'      j     L.]  Weakly  ;  sickly;  of  feeble 

health  ;_infirm_of  health.  Browne. 
VXl-e-tu-i>i-na'ri-aw-I§m,*  n.   State  or  condition  of  a 

valetudinarian ;  illness.  Ed.  Ren. 
VXl-e-tu'd}-na-rj-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  valetudinary 

Chcyne. 
VXl-?-tu-DI-na'R|-oDs,*  a.  Valetudinary.  Mare.  [R.] 
VXL-E-TU'D|-NA-Ry,*  71.  A  person  of  delicate  health,  or 

subject  to  frequent  diseases ;  a  valetudinarian.  Dungli- 

son.  J 

V^l-JsAl'la,*  n.  The  palace  of  immortality  in  Scandi' 

navian  mythology,  inhabited  by  the  sauls  of  heroes  slain 

in  battle.  —  Written  also  walliaUa.  Brande, 
fVXL'lANCE,  (vSl'ypns)      J  ti.  [vaillance,  Fr.]  Valor;  bra 
fVXL'l^N-CY,  (val'y^n-se)  (      very.  SpwweT*. 
VXl'iant,  (vSLl'y^nt)  a.  [vaillant,  Fr.]  Possessed  of  valor, 

courageous  ;  stout ;  brave  ;  heroic  ;  gallant. 
fVXL'lANT,  (vSl'y^int)  71.  A  valiant  person.  9  Sam.  xxi. 
fVXL'iANT-IZE,*  V.  7u  To  act  with  valor  or  bravery.  Bp. 

Hall. 
VXl'iant-LV,  (vai'y^int-le)  ad  Stoutly;  bravely. 
VXl'iant-nEss,  (val'y?nt-nSs)  71.  Valor;  bravery. 
VXl'jd,   a.    [valide,  Fr. ;    validu3,Ij.]    Strong;  powerAil, 

eflicacious ;  having  legal  force ;  having  intellectual  force; 

weighty ;  conclusive. 
VXl'j-date,*u.  a.  To  make  valid.  Qu.  Rev,  [Rj 
VXL-l-DA'TlpN,*  K.  Act  of  making  valid.  Oeol.  TYacts.  [B.J 
Va-lId'i-ty,    71.    [validiti,    Fr.]    State   of    being   valid; 

strength;  legal  force;  force. 
VXl'(D-ly,    0(2.    In    a    valid    manner;    with    validity 

Todd. 
VXl'jd-n£ss,*  n.  Validity.  Scott. 
VXl'jnch,*  71.  A  tube  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  casK  at 

the  bung-hole.  Maunder, 
V*-Ll§E'  or  V^-LlSE',  [v^ez',  Sm.R.;  vp-lGs',^.  Wb  ' 

7u  [valise,  Fr.]  A  portmanteau ;  a  traveller's  cloak-bag 

wallet.  B.  Jonson. 
VXL'L^N-cy,  71.  A  large  wig  that  shades  the  face.  Dry- 

den,  [r.]    See  Valance. 
V^L-La'tiqn,  71.  [vallatusy  L.J    An  intrenchment.    Wav' 

ton, 
tVXL'L^-T<?-Ry,  a.  Enclosing  as  by  measure.  Browne. 
VXL-LES-NE'Rf-A,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plai  t  that  grows  at  tlw 

bottom  of  fresh  water  rivers  and  la  (ps.  Farm.  Ency. 
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rXL'LEV,  (van?)  n  .■  pi.  VAL'Lfiys  [voIUp.,  Fr.  j  vallia^  L.] 
A  low  ground ;  a  bollow  between  hills ;  a  dale.  A  vaJe 
19  sometimes  uses'  as  more  contracted  than  a  valley^  but 
less  so  than  a  glen,  Valley  is  also  used  for  a  more  extended 
tract,  as  the  vaU  nj  of  a  river.  —  {Arch.)  The  internal 
angle  formed  by  t  vq  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

VXl'lvMjIu  [L,]  {Fort.)  A  rampart  with  which  Roman 
armies  enclosed  their  camps  ;  a  trench  ;  a  wall.  Wofrton. 

Va-l6'nj-a,*  ju  a  kind  of  acoru  used  by  tanners,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea.  Ure. 

VaL'qr,  71.  [yalewTf  Fr.  j  valor^  L.]  Personal  bravery ; 
strength  ;  prowess  ;  courage  j  intrepidity  j  gallantry  j 
fearlessness. 

VXl'qr-oOs,  o.  Brave  ;  stout;  valiant.  Spenser. 

VXl'0IUO0s-L¥»  ^d-  in  a  brave  manner.  Shale. 

VAl'V-A-BLE,  (vai'yu-9-bl)  a.  [valable^  Ft.]  Having  value  ; 
of  great  value  or  price;  estimable;  costly;  precious; 
worthy. 

VAl'v-^-bl1l-n1£ss,  71.  Preciousness ;  worth.  Johnson. 

VXl'v-^-ble§,*  71.  pi.  Things  of  value  ;  goods.  Ec.  Rev. 

VJLL-y-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  setting  a  price  or  value;  ap- 
praisement ;  value  set  upon  any  thing. 

VXl'v-a-tqr,  n.  An  appraiser ;  one  who  sets  a  price. 

VXl'V^i  (vStl'yy)  «■  [Fr. ;  valor^  L.j  Worth  as  estimated 
by  Borae  rate  or  standard ;  price ;  worth ;  rate ;  an 
equivalent ;  account ;  estimation. 

VXl.'VE,  (vai'yu)  V.  a.  [valoij ,  Fr  ]  [i.  valued  ;  pp.  valu- 
ing, VALUED.]  To  rate  at  a  certam  price  ;  to  rate  highly  ; 
to  have  in  high  esteem  ,  to  appraise  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  be 
equal  in  worth  to;  to  take  account  of;  to  compute;  to 
calculate  ;  to  assess ;  to  appreciate ;  to  esteem  ;  to  prize. 

VXl've-less,  a.  Being  of  no  value;  worthless.  Shak. 

VXl'v-JER,  (vSll'yy-er)  71.  One  who  values ;  valuator.  Fell. 

VXl'vate,*  a,  (Bat.)  Relating  to  a  valve;  resembling  a 
valve ;  valvular.  P.  Cyc. 

VXlve,  (v&lv)  71.  [valva^  h.]  A  folding  door: — a  movable 
cover  to  an  aperture  :  —  a  close  lid  atlixed  to  a  tube,  or 
hollow  piston,  or  aperture  in  a  vessel,  opening  only  in 
one  direction  :  — a  kind  of  membrane  :  — a  division  of  a 
shell-^sh,  or  of  the  fruit  of  a  i>lant. 

VXlved,*  (vaivd)  a.  Furnished  with  valves.  Jimott. 

VXl'vet,*  n.  A  little  valve  ;  a  valvule.  Sviart. 

VXl'vv-LjS-R,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  valve  ;  val- 
vate.  Loudon. 

VXl'vOle,  n.  [Fr.]  A  little  valve  ;  valvet. 

VXm'brace,*  71.  [avanUbraSf  Fr.j  The  piece,  in  plate  ar- 
mor, which  served  as  a  protection  to  the  arm  below  the 
elbow ;  vantbrace.  Brande. 

VXmp,  71.  [avampies^  old  Sp.J  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe 
or  boot  immediately  above  the  sole  ;  a  sock. 

VXmp,  v.  a.  \i.  vamped  ;  pp.  vamping,  vamped.]  To  piece, 
as  an  old  thing  with  some  new  part. —  To  vamp  up ^  to 
repair  ;  to  mend  fur  the  purpose  of  show. 

VXmp'er,  n.  One  who  vamps  or  mends. 

VXmp'^R,  v.  tu  To  vapor  or  swagger.  Qrose.  [North  of 
England.] 

VXM'PiRE,7i.  [Fr. ;  vampyr^Gex.']  A  pretended  demon  or 
blood-sucking  spectre,  the  object  of  superstitious  dread 
among  many  nations  of  Europe:  —  a  species  of  bat;  a 
small  animal  of  South  America. 

VXMp'l^t,*  n.  A  piece  of  steel  formed  like  a  funnel, 
placed  on  a  tilting  spear  just  before  the  hand,  in  order  to 
secure  it.  Crabb. 

VXn,  71.  [avant,  Fr.]  The  front,  especially  of  an  army ;  the 
first  line.  Milton,  [van,  Fr. ;  vannua,  L]  Any  thing 
spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised  ;  a  fan  ;  a  wing 
with  which  the  air  is  beaten:  — a  light  covered  wagon,  or 
carriage  for  conveying  passengers:  —  a  cart,  such  as  is 
used  at  an  alms-house. 

fVXN,  V.  a.  [vamm\  Fr.]  To  fan  ;  to  winnow.  Bacon. 

vXn'a-DATE,*  n.  Same  as  vanadiate.   Ure. 

V^-na'dj-^te,*  71.  A  salt  formed  from  vanadic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

VA'NXd'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  vanadium;  derived 
'lom  vanadium.  Ure. 

9a-nXd'i-nite,*71.  (Min.)  A  vanadiate  of  lead.  Dana. 

Va-na'd'i-Om,*  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  metal,  discovered  in 
Swedish  iron  in  1830,  remarkable  for  its  ductility.  Ure. 

^Xn-c6u'RI):R,  (van-k8'r5r)  [vJin-kur'yyr,  S.  ,■  v4n-k6r- 
y6r',  W.;  vin-kS're-?,  P.;  vang-k6r'yi.ir,  IC;  vSLn-k6r'e- 
er,  Sm.]  n.  [avani-coureur,  Fr.]  A  harbinger;  a  light- 
armed  soldier ;  an  avant-courier. 

fXN'DAL,*  n.  One  of  the  fierce  barbarous  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  a  barbarian. 
Ency. 

Van-dXl'jc,  [v&n-dai'ik,  JC.  Sm.  Wb.i  van'd^i-lik,  Todd^ 
Davis.]  a.  Relating  to  the  Vandals;  resembling  the  Van- 
dals ;  barbarous. 

VXN'i>AL.-f5M,  n.  The  rude  and  barbarous  state  or  charac- 
ter of'  the  Vandals  ;  barbarity. 

Van-t>yke',  n.  A  kind  of  handkerchief  for  the  neck, 
witli  indentations  and  points  ;  so  named  from  a  painter. 

\'^ANE,  n.  [yaene,  D.]  A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with 
the  wind,  and   snow  the    direction    of  the  wind  ;   a 


weather-  ock  ;~a  sight  made  to  slide  in  aphilosophic^ 
instrument,  <kc. :  —  the  beard  of  a  feather. 

VXn'fSss,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  ditch  oi'/side  of  the  counterscarp 
usually  flill  of  water.  Scott. 

VXng,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  for  steadying  the  extremity  of  th« 
peak  of  a  gaff  to  a  ship's  side.  Brande. 

VaN'&uard,  fv&n'gird)  71.  [avant-garde,  Fr.]  The  front  i* 
first  line  of  the  army. 

V^-nIl'la,  n.  \vanille,  Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
unctuous  and  aromatic,  used  in  confectionery  and  in 
flavoring  chocolate,  &c. 

VXn'jsh,  7).  TO.  [yanescojlj.;  ^anouir,  Fr.]  [i.  vanished; 
pp.  VANISHING,  VANISHED.]  To  lose  perceptible  existence ; 
to  pass  away  iiom  the  sight ;  to  disappear  ;  to  pass  away  ; 
to  be  lost. 

VXn'ished,  (van'isht)  a.  Having  disappeared  ;  having  no 
perceptible  existence.  Pope. 

VXN'i-Ty,  71.  lyajiitas,  L. ;  vanitd,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  oi 
being  vain  ;  love  of  indiscriminate  admiration  ;  ostenta- 
tion ;  vain  pride;  conceit;  pride  operating  on  smeill  oc- 
casions:—  emptiness;  inanity;  fruitless  desire;  empty 
pleasure ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  ;  unsubstantial  enjoy- 
ment; petty  object  of  pride. 

VXn'QUIsh,  (vang'kwish)  v.  a.  [vaincre,  FrJ  [i.  van- 
tJltJtsHED  ;  pp.  VANQUISHING,  VANQUISHED.]  To  conqucr  J 
to  overcome  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  surmount;  to  confute. 

VXn'qu|sh-4l-ble,  (vang'kwjsh-si-bl)  a.  That  may  bo 
vanquished  ;  conqueralile. 

VXn'qujsh-er,  (vang'kwjsb-er)  71.  Conqueror;  subduer 

VXn-quish-m£nt,*  71,  The  state  of  being  vanquished.- 
conquest.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

VXn'ta(;je,  n.  Gain ;  profit.  Sidney.  Superiority ;  con 
venience  ;  advantage.  Shak.  [r.J     See  Advantage. 

tVXN'Tj4.(^E,  u.  a.  To  profit ;  to  advantage.  Spender. 

VXN'TAqtE-GRoOwD,  71.  Superiority ;  state  in  which  cno 
has  better  means  of  action  than  another.  Soutli. 

VXnt'brace,  j  TO.  [avant-brasj  Fr.]    Armor  for  the  arm^ 

VXnt'brXss,    j     vambrace.  Shak. 

VXp'id,  o.  [vapidus,  L.]  Having  the  spirit  evaporated  j 
dead ;  spiritless ;  not  sprightly  ;  tasteless  ;  flat ;  stale 

Va-pIjd'i-ty,*  71.  Vapidness.  C/t.  Ob. 

VXp'jd-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  vapid  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

VXP'JD-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  vapid  or  spiritless. 

VA'ppR,  71.  [vapeur,  Fr. ;  vapor^  L.j  An  elastic  fluid 
rendered  aeriform  by  heat ; — the  vapor  of  water  is  called 
steam:  —  any  thing  exhalable  ;  fume;  steam: — wind; 
flatulence  :  —  mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination  ;  something 
unreal. — pi.  Nervous  debility,  with  depression  of  spirits; 
hypochondria  ;  melancholy  ;  spleen. 

Va'pQR,  v.  to.  \yaporo,  L.]  [i.  vapored;  pp.  taporino, 
VAPORED.]  To  evaporate;  to  pass  in  a  vapor  or  fume; 
to  emit  fumes  :  —  to  bully  ;  to  brag  ;  to  boast.  Ld.  Dorset, 

Va'pqr,  7).  a.  To  eff'use,  or  scatter  in  vapor;  to  evapa 
rate.  Bacon. 

VXp-q-ra-bIl'i-tv,*  to.  Capacity  of  vaporization.  Knowles. 

VXp'q-rJi-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  changed  into  vapor 
vaporizable.  Smart. 

fVAp'p-RATEjTj.Ti.  To  emit  vapors  ;  to  evaporate;  to  vapor- 
ize. Cockeraia. 

VXp-P-ra'TIQN,  n.  [Fr. ;  vaporatio,  L.]  Act  of  vaporizing ; 
evaporation.   Biblioth.  Bibl.  i. 

Va'pqr-Bath,*  TL  {Chem.)  A  bath  heated  by  steam;  « 
vessel  in  which  a  body  is  placed  in  order  to  receive  the 
vapor  arising  from  boiling  water.  Hamilton. 

Va'PQREd,  (va'purd)  o.  Moist;  splenetic.   Green. 

Va^PQR-er,  to.  Ont;  who  vapors  ;  a  boaster.  Richardson. 

VXP-Q-RIF'ic,  *  a.  Converting  into  vapor.  Smart, 

VA'P(?R-lNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bullying  or  bragging  manner. 

Va'pqr-ish,  a.  Vaporous  ;  splenetic ;  peevish.  Pope. 

VXp'pR-i-z^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaporized.  Brand* 

VAp-PR-i-za'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  vaporizing.  Brande. 

VXp'pR-lZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  VAPORIZED  ;  pp.  vaporizing,  vap- 
orized.] To  convert  into  vapor;  to  evaporate.  Phil.  Jour. 

VXp'<pR-IZ-ER,*  7t.  He  or  that  which  vaporizes.  Standard, 

Va-PQR-OSE',*  a.  Full  of  vapor;  vaporous.  ArbuUtnot. 

Va'pqr-oDs,  a.  [vaporeux,  Fr.]  Full  of  vapor;  fumy; 
windy;  flatulent;  vapory. 

Va'pqr-oDb-ness,  to.  duality  of  being  vaporous. 

VA'PQR-y,  a.  Full  of  vapor;  vaporous;  peevish;  humor- 
some.   Thomson.  [ping-  Smart 

VXp-V-lX'tiqn,*  7^.  [vapuloyli.]  Act  of  beating  or  whip- 

tVARE,  ft,  A  wand  or  staff  of  justice.  Howell. 

VA-Ri-A-BlL'i-Ty,*/;.  Variableness.  McCullodi. 

Va'ri-a-ble,  G.  [Fr. ;  variabilis ^Ij.]  Subject  to  variation 
changeable  ;  mutable  ;  inconstant ;  fickle. 

Va'ri-a-ble-n£ss,  TO.  Changeableness  ;  mutability. 

Va  R)-A-BLy,  arf.  Changeably ;  mutably;  inconstantly. 

Va'ri-ance,  to.  State  of  varying;  variation;  difference 
alienation  ;  discord  ;  disagrHcment ;  dissension. 

Va'ri-ant,*  a.  Variable  ;  inconstant.  Chaucer.  —  Used  in 
Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  England  and  the  Unites! 
States.  Jamieson.  Gent.  Mag. 

VA'ri-ate,  u.  a.  [yariatus,  L.]  To  change;  to  alter:  t« 
vary.  Bp.  Taylor.    j)5°This  old  word  is  sometimes  used 
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In  America,  particularly  by  clergymen  j  but  it  \a  regarded 
as  obsolete  in  England.  Pickering: 
Va-RI-a'tiqn,  71.  [variatioy  L.  ;  variati(m,  Ft.]  Act  of  vary- 
ing ;  state  of  being  varied  ;  change ;  mutation  ;  difference ; 
deviation  ;  vicissitude;  variety.  —  (Gram.)  Change  in  the 
termination  of  nouns  or  verbs;  inflection. —  (.Matron.) 
Inequality  of  motion.  — (JVaut.)  The  variation  of  the  com- 
pass is  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  meridian. 
Var-i-c£l'la,*  n.    (Med.)    The  chicken-pox,  a  disease 

characterized  by  eruptions  on  the  body.  Durtglison. 
VAr-i-cose',*  a.  Relating  to  varix ;  dilated.  Dunglison. 
VlR'l-coDs,  [var'e-lcus,  P,  K.   Wb. ;  va're-kHa    Sm.]    a. 
[varicosus,  L,]  Swelled,  as  a  vein;  diseased  wi.h  dilata- 
tion ;  varicose.  Sliarpe. 
Va'rjed,*  (va'rjd)  p.   a.    Diversified;  having  «  variety 

Tltomson. 
JVa'rj-e-gate,  [va'r^-e-gat,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  va'r?-e-gat 
or  var'e-?-gat,  P.]  v.  a.  [variegatuSf  school  L.]   [i.  varie- 
gated ;  pp.  variegating,  variegated.]    To  make  vari- 
ous ;  to  vary  ;  to  diversify  ;  to  slain  with  different  colors. 
05° "  AH  our  orthoSpists  are  uniform  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all  sound 
the  a  as  in  vai-y^  except  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sound,  as  in  carry." 
Walker. 
(|VA-Ri-E-GA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  Variegating  ;  state  of  being 

variegated  ;  diversity  of  colors.  Evelyn. 
Ta-ri'e-ty,  n.   [variiti^  Fr. ;  varietas,  L.]    Intermixture 
of  one  thing  with  another;  change;  variation;   differ- 
ence ;  diversity  :  —  many  and  different  kinds;  a  medley : 
-one  thing  of  many  different,  in  which  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 
VA'Ri-roRM,*a.  Having  different  forms.  Maunder,  [r.] 
VA'Rl-TY,*y.  a.  To  diversify ;  to  color  variously.  Swift.  [R.] 
VXR'i-cQ-CELE,*7i.(Jtfcd.)  A  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 

spermatic  cord.  Brande. 
F'A.-Rf  Q~L4.j*  n.  [L.]  The  small-pox   Brande. 
V^-Rl'p-L^R,*  a.  Same  as  variolous.  Smart. 
Va-ri-6l'ic,*  a.    Relating  to  variola  or  the  smallpox. 

punglisoTU 
Va'rj-p-lite,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  porphyritic  rock  consisting  of 
an  imperfectly  crystallized  aggregate  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
Brande. 
Va'ri-q-loId,*  [var'9-fl-lb1d,  K.  Dunglison;  va're-g-lBid, 
Pf^b. ;  v^-riV'oid,  Sm.]  n.    (Med.)     Modified  small-pox, 
or  the  small'pox  modified  by  previous  inoculation  or  vac- 
cination. Dunglison. 
V^-Rl'p-LoOs,  [v?-ri'9-iu3,  •^a-  Sm.  Ash^  Todd.  Maunder  i 
v?-ri'9-lus  or  va-re-o'Ius,  K. ;   va're-g-lua,    TVb.j  a.  [vario- 
ia,  L.]   Relating  to  the  small-pox  or  varioloid;   having 
marks  like  those  of  the  small-pox. 
VX~Rl-6' R^M*  [L,]    Containing  a  variety.— An  abbre- 
viated Latin  phrase,  (cum    notis   variorum.)  —  Variorum 
editions  are  editions  of  works  in  which  the  notes  of  the 
various  commentators  are  inserted.  Croker. 
VX'Rl-otJS,  a.  [varms,  L.]  Containing  a  variety;  different; 
several ;  divers ;  sundry  ;  manifold  ;  changeable ;  unfixed  ; 
unlike  each  other ;  variegated;  diversified. 
V'A'R|-orjs-I*Y,  ad.  In  a  various  manner.  Bacon, 
VXr'is-citeJ*    n.    (Mill.)    A    reniform,    green    mineral. 

Dana. 
VJ'RiXjn.?  pi.   vXr'I~ce?.    [L.  ;   varice,  Fr.]    (Med.)    A 

dilatation  or  swelling  of  a  vem  ;  a  tumor. 
Var'let,  71.    [varlet,  old   Fr.,  now    valet.]    A  page,  or 
knight's  follower;   any  servant  or  attendant;   a  valet. 
Spenser.  A  term  of  reproach;    a  scoundrel;    a  rascal, 
Skak. 
tVS.R'LET-Ry,  71.  The  rabble  ;  crowd  ;  populace.  Skak. 
VXr'N|SH,  71.    [vernis,  Fr. ;    vernix:,  L.]     A   fluid,  which, 
when  spread  thin  upon  a  solid  substance,  becomes  dry, 
and  forms  a  glossy  coating  impervious  to  air  and  moist- 
ure :  —  an  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance  ;  a 
gloss;  a  cover;  palliation. 
VaR'NISH,  v.  a.  [vernisscr,  vemir,  Fr.]   [i.  varnished  ;  pp. 
TARiTisHiNQ,   VARNISHED.]     To  covcr  with  vamish  or 
something  shining :  —  to  give  a  fair  color  or  covering  to  ; 
to  gloss  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  hide  with  color  of  rhetoric. 
VAr°nish-er,  n.  One  who  varnishes  ;  an  adorner. 
VXr^nish-ins,*  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  varnish  ; 

materials  for  varnish. 
VXr'vel^,  n.pl.   [vervelles^  Fr.]    Silver  rings  about  the 
leg  of  a  hawk,  on  which  the  owner's  name  is  engraved. 
—  Written  also  vervels. 
VXr'vi-cite,*  n.  (Miju)  An  ore  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc. 
Va'ry,  v.  a.    [variorj   L. ;  vurier,  Fr.]    [u   varied  ;  pp. 
VARYING,  VARIED-]    To  make  various;    to  change;    to 
make  of  different  .'linds ;  to  alter ;  to  diversify  ;  to  varie- 
gate. 
t'a'rv, -u.  n.  To  he  changeable;   to  appear  different;  to 
alter;  to  become  unlike  itself;  to  deviate;  to  disagree  ; 
l^  differ ;  to  dissent ;  to  shift  colors. 
fVA'RY,  n.  Change  ;  alteration.  Skak. 
VAs'cv-^-^Rj  *  [vaseulum,  L.]   Having  vessels  tDai  ccn- 


tain  air  or  fluids  ;  formed  as  vessels  coi  taming  air ;  fu* 
of  vessels. —  Vascular  system,  that  pan  of  the  anima 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels. 

VXs-cv-lXr'j-tv,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  vasculai 

VXs-cV  Llr']ER-obs,  a.  [vasmlum  and  fero,  L.J  (Bol4 
Havi'ig  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells.  Quincif. 

Vase,  or  Vase,  [vass,  fF.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  vas,  S.  E.  K 
wb.  Kenrickj  Scott;  vaz  or  viz,  Ja.]  n.  [vasc^  Fr. ;  vas 
L.]  A  large  ornamental  cup  or  pitcher ;  a  vessel 
usually  ornamented  with  sculpture  of  fruits,  flowers, 
&c. ;  a  vessel  generally  for  show  rather  than  use:  — tlifi 
termination  of  a  column,  pedestal,  &c. ;  a  solid  piece  tr. 
ornamental  marble. 

9:5°"  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  ns  tc 
rhyme  with  base^  case,  &c.  I  have  uniformly  heard  il 
pronounced  with  the  alike  z,  and  sometimes,  by  pt^nple 
of  refinement,  with  the  a  like  aw;  but  this,  being  toe 
refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard 
Mr.  Sheridan, Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr 
Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  a  lung 
and  slender,  as  I  have  done,  but  with  the  s  as  in  case. 
Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same  sound, 
and  the  s  the  sound  of  i,*  and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it 
as  if  written  vauz  ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes 
is  an  affected  pronunciation."  Walker. 

VXs'SAL,  «.  [vassal^  Fr. ;  vassalloy  It. ;  vassus^  low  L.]  A 
holder  of  a  fief, by  fealty  or  service, of  a  feudal  superior 
or  lord  ;  a  subject ;  a  dependant ;  a  servant :  —  one  wha 
surrenders  to  power,  used  in  contempt ;  a  slave. 

fVXs's^Ii,  V.  a.  To  subject ;  to  enslave.  Feltkam. 

VXs'SAL,*  a.  Servile  ;  subservient.  Watts. 

VXs'sAL-A(j^E,  71.  [vasselage,  Fr.]  The  state  of  a  vassal 
tenure  at  will ;  servitude;  slavery;  dependence. 

VXs'sA.L-Ry,*  n.  The  body  of  vassals.  Lord  John  Russell 

VXsT,  a.  lyastCj  Tt.  ;  vastusj  L.]  Very  large  ;  great ;  enor 
mous;  immense. 

fVXsT,  71.  [BosiuTTi,  L.]  An  empty  waste.  SAaA. 

Vas-tA'tiqn,  n.  [vastatio,  L.]  Act  of  laying  waste 
waste;  devastation;  destruction;  declension.  Bp.  BbUl. 

■fVAS-TlD'l-TY,  n.  \vastiUiSf  L.]  Wideness ;  immensity 
Skak.  [Barbarous.] 

VXs'Tl-TUDE,*  71.  Immensity;  vastness.  Foster,  [r.] 

VSsT'Ly,  ad.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree.  Temple. 

VXst'ness,  n.  Immensity ;  enormous  greatness.  Wt^a 

VXs'TO,*  n.  (Eng,  law)  A  writ  against  tenants  for  terms  oi 
life  or  years  committing  waste.  Wkishaw. 

VXst'y,  a.  Large ;  enormously  great ;  vast.  Skak.  [r.] 

VXt,  71.  [vatj  D.  ;  fat.  Sax.]  A  large  vessel  In  wnich 
liquors  are  kept  in  the  immature  state;  a  cistern  of  tan- 
ners or  brewers. —  Sometimes  written  fat. 

VXt'i-caNj*  n.  The  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome.  Ency 

VXt'i-can-ist,*  71.  An  adherent  to  the  Vatican.  Ec.  Rm 

VXt'i-cide,  n.  [vates  and  asrfo,  L.]  The  murder  or  mur 
derer  of  a  prophet  or  poet.  Pope. 

Va-tI9'J-nal,  a.  [vaticinans,  L.]  Containing  predictions 
foretelling.   Warton. 

Va-tI^'J-NATE,  v.  71.  [vaticinor,  LJ  [i.  vaticinated;  pp 
VATICINATING,  VATICINATED.]  To  prophosy  J  to  foretell 
Howell.  [R.] 

VA-Tl9'i-NATE,*r.  a.  To  prophesy;  to  foretell.  Ch.  Ob. 

VA-Tlc-i-NA'TlpN,  71.  [old  Fr. ;  vaticinatio,  L.]  Act  of 
prophesying;  prediction;  prophecy.  Bentley. 

Vaude'vIl,  (vod'vil)  n.  [vaudeville,  Fr.J  A  species  ol 
light  song,  often  satirical ;  a  song  sung  about  the  streets  , 
a  ballad  ;  a  trivial  strain. 

IJVXuLT,  [vawlt,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vlwt,  S.  ,■  vlw  t 
or  vlwt,  W.  K.]  n.  [voulte,  old  Fr. ;  volt^,  It. ;  valuta,  low  U] 
An  arched  roof,  so  contrived  thnt  the  stoir^s,  bricks,  ana 
other  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  sustain  and 
keep  each  other  in  their  places  ;  a  continued  arch  ;  a 
cellar ;  a  cave  ;  a  cavern  ;  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

lIVXuiiT,  V.  a.[voulter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  vaulted  ■,  pp.  vaultih«, 
VAULTED.]  To  arch  i  to  shape  to  a  vault ;  to  cover  with 
an  arch. 

(|VAULT,  t).  n.  [voltiger,  Fr. ;  volteggiare.  It.]  To  leap;  tci 
jump;  to  play  the  tumbler  or  posture-master.  Drydcn 

VAULT,  71.  A  leap  ;  a  jump  ;  a  skip  ;  a  bound. 

tVAULT'A(?-E,  7L  Arched  cellar.  Skak. 

VAult'e'd,  (vawlt'ed)  a.  Arched  ;  concave.  Popv-. 

VAuTjT'er,  71.  A  leaper ;  a  jumper;  a  tumbler. 

VXult'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  jumping  or  leaping 

tVXuLT'Y,  a.  Arched  ;  concave  ;  vaulted.  Skak. 

IIVAuNT, 'or  Vaunt,  [v9Lwnt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm,  a. 
Vint,  J.  Wb.  JSTares.]  v.  a.  [vanter,  Fr.]  [i.  vaunted  ;  pp 
vaunting,  vaunted.]  To  boast ;  to  display  with  ostentar* 
tion.  Milton, 

yVAuNT,  V.  n.  To  play  the  braggart ;  to  talk  with  ostenta* 
tion  ;  to  make  vain  show ;  to  boast ;  to  glory  ;  to  bray 

IjVAuNT,  71.  Brag;  boast;  vain  ostentation.  Spense,: 

ytVXuNT,  71,  [avantj  Fr.]  The  first  part.  Skalc 

vaunt-Courier,  (vftng-ke'rer)  n.  [avant-cnureurj  Fr.]  ^ 
precursor.  Shak.  See  Vancourier. 

IIVAunt'er,  71.  [vanteiir,  Fr.]  Boaster;  braggart. 

IIvAunt'fOl,  a.  Boastful;  ostentatious.  Spenser. 
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JAUNT'INQ-Ly,  ad.  In  a  vaunting  manner;  boastfully, 

vAuNT'MtJRE,  Tt  [avant-murj  Fr.J  {Fort.)  A  front  or  false 
wall;  a  work  raised  before  the  main  wall :  — written 
also  vanmurej  vaimure^  and  vaumure.  Camden. 

Vauque'ljn-ite,*  rvolt'lin-lt)  Tt.  {Min.)  A  dark-green  or 
blackish  mineral.  JDana. 

VAv'A-s<?R,  or  VAv'as-sqr,  n.  [vavasseur^  Pr.]  (Feudal 
law)  One  who,  himself  holdinf;  of  a  superior  lord,  has 
others  holding  under  him;  an  ancient  dignity,  next  be- 
low a  baron:  —  a  term  applied  to  a  poor  gentleman  in 
the  old  French  romances. —  Written  also  vavasour  and 
valvasour. 

tVXv'A-sp-Ry,*  n.  Land  held  by  a  vavasor.  Whishaw. 

fVA'w^RD,  71.  The  fore-part.  Shak. 

Veader,*  n.  The  13th  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
year ;  the  embolismic  month.  Oabb. 

ViiAL,  (vel)  n.  [veau,  Fr.]  The  flesh  of  a  calf  kiUed  for 
the  table. 

Veal'-CDt-l^t,*  n.  A  steak  or  slice  of  veal  broiled  or  to 
be  broiled.  Jish. 

Veal'-Pie,*  7U  a  pie  made  of  veal.  Booth, 

tVfiCK,  n.  [ueccftia,  It. ;  vetula^  L.1  An  old  woman.  Chaucer. 

fVEc'TlpN,  n,  [vectio,  vecUto,  L.J  Act  of  carrying.  Bailey. 

fVfic-Tj-TA'TlQW,  71.  The  act  of  carrying.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Vfic'TQR,*  71.  (A'tron.)  A  straight  line  conceived  to  be 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun  :  —  called  also  radius  vector.  Brande.  \_Bacon. 

fVEc'TURE,  (vSkt'yur)  u.  [vectura,  LJ   Act  of  carrying. 

VE'ltAy*  or  Ve-d1'*  n.;pL  vedas.  The  name  by  which 
the  Hindoos  designate  the  body  of  their  scriptures  or  sa- 
cred wri^ngs: — sometimes  called  uerfaTn,  and  bedavu  — 
There  are  four  vedas^  viz. :  Rig,  Yajust,  Saman,  and  Athr- 
arvan.  —  Veda  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Kiiowles, 
Webster,  and  Brande,  and  on  the  second  by  Smart. 

V:b~dAn'  T^^*  n.  A  sect  among  the  Hindoos,  whose  the- 
ory of  philosophy  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Vedas. 
Brande, 

VE-D&TTE'f*  n.  [vidette,  Fr. ;  ve.detta,  It.]  A  sentinel  on 
horseback,  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Boiste. 

Veer,  v.  n.  \yirer,  Fr.]  [i.  teered  ;  pp.  teerino,  veered.] 
To  change  direction  ;  to  turn  aside  or  about.  Milton. 

Veer,  t>.  a.  To  turn  ;  to  change. — U^aut.)  To  give  a  ship 
more  scope  of  cable ;  to  let  any  thing  drop  astern  by  a 
rope ;  to  wear.  —  To  veer  away,  to  slack  a  cable,  and  let  it 
run  out ;  to  let  out  a  rope  gently.  —  To  veer  and  haul,  v.  a. 
To  pull  tight  and  slacken  alternately,  as  a  rope, — v,n. 
To  change  the  direction,  as  the  wind.    See  Wear- 

Veer'^-ble,  a.  That  may  change  or  be  changed.  Todd. 

Veer'ing,  tu  Act  of  turning  or  changing.  Addison. 

Veeb'Jng,*  p.  a.  Turning  about ;  turning  aside  ;  letting  out 

JV£(;^e-t^-b1[l'j-ty,  tu  Vegetable  nature.  Browne. 

v£g-':i?-TA-ble,  (vfid'je-t^i-bl)  n.  [vegetabUis,  school  L. ; 
vegetable,  Fr.]  An  organized  body  destitute  of  sensa- 
tion ;  any  thing  that  has  vegetable  life,  as  a  tree  or  plant ; 
a  plant :  —  a  plant  or  root  cultivated  for  the  table. 

VE^^'e-ta-ble,  a.  Belonging  to  a  plant  or  to  vegetation  j 
having  the  nature  of  plants, 

fV£(^'E-T^L,  a.  [vig^tal,  Fr.]  Having  power  to  cause 
growth.   Burton. 

tVfio-'E-TAL,  71.  A  vegetable.  B.  Jonson. 

v£<ji-'E-TATE,  1).  7i.  [ue^eio,  L.]  [i.  vegetated;  pp.  veqe- 
TATiwQ,  vegetated.]  To  grow,  as  a  vegetable  or  a  plant ; 
to  shoot  out ;  to  sprout ;  to  grow  without  sensation. 

VE^-E-TA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.,  from  vegeto,  L.]  Act  of  vegetat- 
ing ;  growth  of  plants  :  —plants  collectively. 

7£(j^'VTA-TIVE,  a.  \y6gitatif,  Fr.]  Growing  or  causing  to 
grow,  as  plants. 

VE<i^'E-T^-TIvE-NEss,7l.  The  quality  of  producing  growth. 

*Ve-9-'ete',  o.  [vegetas,  L.]  Vigorous ;  active  ;  sprightly. 
Bp.  Taijlor.  [ser.  [R.] 

V£a'E-TlVE,  a.  [vegeto,  L.j  Vegetable ;  vegetative.  TVs- 
tVE&'JE-TlvE,  71.  A  vegetable.  Sandys. 

v£9'e-t6-An'i-mal,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 

a  vegetable  and  an  animal.  Brande. 
fVfi^'lf-TODa,  a.  [vegetus,  L.]  Lively  ;  vegete.  B.  Jonson. 

VE'HB-MiSNCE,  7^  [vekemeutia,  L.J  Quality  of  being  vehe- 
ment;  violence;  impetuosity;  force;  ardor;  mental  vio- 
lence ;  fervor, 
VE'H;E-MEN-cy,  n.  Same  as  vehemence.  Hooker, 
Ve'he-mEnt,  a.  [Pr.  i  vehemens,  L.]  Violent;  forcible; 
ardent  ;  eager  ;  fervent ;  impetuous  ;  passionate  ;  head- 
strong ;  urgent. 

V£'HE-MfeNT-LV,  ad.  Ardently ;  eagerly  ;  forcibly;  urgently. 

Ve'hi-cIiE,  (v6'he-kl)  n.  [vehiculum,  L.]  That  in  which 
any  thing  is  carried  ;  that  by  means  of  which  any  thing 
is  conveyed;  a  carriage;  a  support;  conveyance.  —  A 
wagon  is  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  for  goods  ;  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  is  a  vehicle  of  information  ;  oil  is  a  vehicle  of 
color  for  the  painter  ;  a  particular  menstruum  is  a  vehicle 
for  the  solution  of  a  salt  or  a  gum.  Francis. 
Ve'hi-cled,*  (ve'he-kid)  a.    Furnished  with  a  vehicle. 

Orcen. 
VE-Htc'V  L^R)  a>  [vehieulatHsj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  vehicle  ; 
forming  a  vehicle  ;  vehit  ulary.  TVcftcr 


V?-Hlc'v-LA-Ry,*  a.    Relating  to  a  vehicle ;  vehicuiM 

Elmes. 

Veh'M|c,*  a.  Applied  to  criminal  c&urts  of  justice  estab 
lished  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  Brande 

Veil,  (val)  n.  [velum,  L.]  A  thin  confer  let  down  over  ths 
face  ;  a  curtain  ;  a  mask  :  —  a  blind    a  cover;  a  disguise 

Veil,  (val)  v.  a.  [i,  veiled;  pp.  veiling,  veiled,]  To 
cover  with  a  veil ;  to  cover ;  to  invfjst ;  to  hide ;  to  con 
ceal ;  to  disguise. 

Veil'less,*  (val'les)  a.  Destitute  of  a  veil.  Millman. 

Vein,  (van)  ti.  An  elastic  tube,  in  iJiimal  bodies,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  extremt  arteries,  and  retuf-ni 
it  to  the  heart :  —  in  plants,  a  tube  or  passage  for  the  sap : 
—  in  mineralogy,  a  crack  or  fissure  filled  with  somethiijfl 
of  a  distinct  kind,  as  a  metallic  ore  in  a  rock  ;  a  streak  a 
wave,  as  in  marble  : — tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  o. 
genius;  humor;  temper;  current  j  continued  production 
strain  ;  quality. 

Vein  *  (van)  v.  a.  To  form  or  mark  with  veins.  Kirby. 

Vein'al,*  (ya'nal)  a.  Relating  to  the  veins.  Boyle. 

Veined,  (vand)  a.  Having  veins;  streaked. 

Vein'less,*  (van'les)  a.  Destitute  of  veins.  Smith. 

Vein'y,  (va'ne)  a.  [veineux,  Fr.]  Full  of  veins  ;  streaked 
veined.  Thomson. 

Ve-l£l'la,*  71.  [velum,  L.J  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acephalous 
animals,  that  are  wafted  on  the  water.  Roget. 

Ve-lTe'er-oDs,  a.  [velifer,  L.f  Carrying  sails.  Evelyn,  [r.] 

fVfiL-i-TA'TlQN,  71.  [velitatio,'li.]  A  skirmish  ;  a  light  con- 
test. Burton. 

Vel-le'i-ty,  71.  [vell^ti,  Fr. ;  velleitas,  L.J  The  scholastic 
term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire   Locke 

fVfiL'LET,  or  tVJ6L'LVTE,n-  Velvet.  See  Velvet. 

V£l'li-cate,  v.  a.  [uei/ico,  L.]  [i.  vellicated  ;  pp.  vei,* 
LicATiNG,  vellicated.]  To  twitch  ;  to  pluck  ;  to  act  by 
stimulation.  Bacon. 

V£L-Lj-CA'TipN,  71,  [vellicatio,  L.]  Atwitchingj  stimula- 
tion. Bacon. 

VEL-LdN',*  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  money  in  which  accounts 
are  kept  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Hamilton. 

V£l'lvm,  n.  [velin,¥x.\  vetulinnm,\ovf  L.]  A  fine  kind 
of  parchment  made  of  calfskin,  or  sometimes  of  lambskin 

V£l'lvm-V,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vellum.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ve-lo^'i-pede,*  71.  [velox  and  pes,  L.]  A  machine  of  lo- 
comotion, or  a  vehicle  moved  by  the  impulse  given  toil 
by  the  rider's  feet  against  the  ground; — invented  at 
Manheim,  Germany,  in  1817,  by  M.  Drais.  Brande. 

Ve-lO^'i-tv,  n.  [velociti,  Fr. ;  velocitas,  L.]  The  measure 
of  swiftness  with  which  a  body  moves  ;  rapidity  ;  celeri- 
ty ;  fieetness ;  speed  ;  swiftness. 

fVfiL'VRE,  or  fV?-LURE',  71.  jvelours,  Fr.]  Velvet.  Shak. 

V£l'VEt,  Tu[velous,  velours,  Fr. ;  velhtto.  It.]  A  rich  kin/ 
of  silk  stufi,  with  a  close,  soft,  fine  shag  or  nap ;  also 
species  of  cotton  stuff;  velveteen. 

V£l'v^t,  a.  Made  of  velvet ;  velvety ;  sofl ;  delicate. 

V£l'VET,  v.  n.  To  paint  velvet,  Peacham. 

ViSL'v?T-ED,*a.  Partakingof  the  nature  of  velvet.  Qain. 

V£l-vet-een',  71.  [velliitino,  It.]  A  kind  of  cotton  htuff 
made  in  imitation  of  velvet ;  a  sort  of  fustian. 

Vel'vet-rOn-ner,*  n.  A  bird  having  black  and  smooth 
feathers.  Crabb. 

V£l'vet-¥,*  a.  Resembling  velvet ;  soft  and  delicate.  Pre. 

Ve'nal,  a.  [Fr. ;  venalis,  L.]  That  may  be  purchased  or 
bought;  used  in  a  bad  sense:  —  mercenary;  hireling; 
base.  —  [veiTi.]  Relating  to  or  contained  in  the  veins; 
veined  ;  venous. 

VE-NAL'i-Ty,  n.  \vinalit&,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
venal ;  mercenarmess ;  prostitution. 

ViSn'a-ry,  a,  [vcnarium,  low  L.]  Relating  to  hunting 
Blackstone.    [R.] 

Ve-nAt'ic,        )  a.  [vcnaticus,  L.]  Used  in  hunting.  How- 

Ve-nXt'i-c^l,  J     ell.  [r.J 

fVE-NA'TIpN,  n.  [venatio,  L.]  The  act  of  hunting.  Browne, 

VEN-A-T6'Rf-AL,*a.  Relating  to  hunting ;  venatic.  Qu.Reo 

Vend,  u.  a.  [vendre,FT.;vendo,Ij.]  [i.  vended;^^.  vend- 
ing, VENDED.]  To  sell ;  to  offer  to  sale.  Boyle. 

Ven-dee',  7i.(iaM)One  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold.  Ayliffe. 

VEnd':^r,  71.  [vendear,  Fr.]  A  seller.  See  Vendor. 

V£N-Dj-BlL'{-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  vendible.  Taylor. 

V£n'dj-ble,  a.  [vendibUis,  L.]  That  may  be  sold  ;  sala- 
ble ;  marketable.    ' 

V£n'dj-ble,  71.  Any  thing  offered  to  sale.  Howell. 

V£n'di-ble  n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sa  able. 

V£n'dJ-bly,  ad.  In  a  salable  manner.  Sierwood. 

tVfiw-Dl-TA'TlpN,  71.  [venditatio,  L.]  Boastful  display.  B 
Jonson. 

Ven-dI"tipn,  (ven-dlsh'un)  ti.  [Fr. ;  venditio,  L.]  Sale 
the  act  of  selling. 

V£n-dor',*  71.  (Late)  One  whn  sells  anything:  —  used 
with  reference  to  vendee,  or  pui  thaser.  fVUshaw. 

V£n-due',*  71.  [vendre,  venda,  J  r.]  A  public  auc*ion.  Dr 
Franklin,  1789.  JJ3=  This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies;  but  it  is  not  conmim  m 
England^hough  it  is  found  in  the  recent  Englisli  dictio:i> 
aries  of  Knowles,  OswEiId,  and  Smaf. 
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V£H-DUE'-Mis'T?R,*  n.  An  auctioneer.  Oswald. 
Ve-neer',   [ve-nur'j   fV.  P,  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  fin-nSr', 

S.'}   V,  a,    [i.  VENEERED  J  pp.  VENEERING,  VENEEBEO.]     To 

cover  or  inlay,  as  common  wood  with  thin  pieces  of 
more  valuable  wooJ.  [Brande. 

IIVe-neer',*  Ti.  A  thin  piece  or  slice  of  wood  for  veneering. 

IJV^-NEEB'jNG,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  covering  or  inlaying 
with  wood  different  from  that  of  the  ground-work.  £ra?ide. 

V]?-n£f'i-cal,*  a.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning  ;  vene- 
ticial.  Bacon. 

tVtN'E-tKcE,  (ven'?-f»a)  n.  {vmefidum^  L.]  The  practice 
of  poisoning.  Bailey 

V£n-e-fV^cial,  (v6n-e-flsh'5il)  a.  Acting  by  poiaon  ; 
venefical.  Browne.  [R,] 

V£n-:^-f1"ciovs,*  (ven-e-flsh'us)  a.  Poisonous ;  bewitch- 
ing. Browne.  [R.] 

VfeN-E-Fl"ciovs-L.¥,  (vSn-?-fish'us-le)  ad.  By  poison. 
Browne.  [R.] 

V£n'¥-MODs,  a.  Venomous.  See  Venomous. 

Ven'e-nate,  [vSn'e-nat,  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  ve-ne'nat, 
S.  Sm.  R.]  V.  a,    [venenoj  L.]   [i.  tenenated;  pp.  vene- 

NATIKG,  VENENATED.]    To  pOlSOU  }   tO  infCCt  With  poiSOU. 

Harvey 

V£n'e-n^te,  a.  Infected  with  poison.  Woodward. 

V£N-?-NA'Tlpw,  n.  Act  of  poisoning  ;  poison.  Browne. 

fVE-NENE',       >  o.  [v^ndneux.  Ft.]  Poisonous ;  venomous. 

tV£N-E-NOSE',  i     Harvey. 

V£n-er^^-b1l'i-TVj  tu  Venerableness.  More,  [r.] 

VfiN'ER-A-BLE,  0,  [Ft.  \  venerabilis^  L.]  That  is  to  be  ven- 
erated ;  worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence  j  reverend. 

VP,n'er-a-ble-n£s3,  n.  duality  of  being  venerable. 

^£n'eb-a-blv,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 
^n'er-ate,  v.  a.  [vSrtdrerf  Fr. ;  veneror,  L.]   [i.  vener- 
TED  ;  pp,  VENERATING,  VENERATED.]    To  revercnce  ;  to 
t.'sat  with  veneration  j  to  regard  with  veneration  or  awe  j 
to  revere  ;  to  adore. 

Vfiw-ER-A^TipN,  n.  [Fr.  ;  veneraiio,  L.]  Act  of  venerating; 
state  of  being  venerated  ;  reverence  ;  awful  respect. 

V£n':e:r-a-T9R,  n.  One  who  venerates  j  reverencer. 

Ve-ne're-al,  a.  [venereus^  L.]  Relating  to  Venus :  —  with 
old  chemists,  consisting  of  copper:  —  arising  from  sexual 
intercourse  j  libidinous. 

fVE-NE'RE-AN,  a.  Venereal.  Howell. 

Ve-ne're-oDs,  a.  Libidinous;  lustful ;  venereal.  DerJiam. 

fV£N'ER-otJs,  a,  Venereous ;  venereal.  Burton. 

V£n']E-ry,  n.  [v^neriBj  Fr.]  The  sport  of  hunting.  Speriser. 
^from  Venus.]  Sexual  commerce.  Orew. 

V'E-NE-sfic'TlpN,  [v6-ne-s6k'ahun,  S.  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ,■ 
ven-e-sSk'shyn,  R.  W'b.']  n.  [vena  and  sectio,  L.]  Blood- 
letting ;  phlebotomy.  Wiseman, 

V:^-ne'tian,*  71.  A  native  of  Venice.  Roberts. 

X^je-ne'ti^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Venice:  —  noting  a  school  in 
painting,  distinguished  for  coloring. —  Venetian  blind^  a 
window  blind  made  of  laths. —  Venetian  door^  a  door 
lighted  by  panes  of  glass,  on  each  side. —  Venetian  win- 
dow, a  window  in  three  separate  apertures,  the  two  side 
ones  being  narrow. 

Venew,  (vSn'ii  or  ve'ny)  n.  Sajne  as  veney.  Shah. 

Veney,  (vSn'e'  or  ve'n§)  [ve'ne,  S.  W,  P.;  ven'e,  Sm.  R, 
Wb.]  n.  [yenez,  Fr.]  A  bout ;  a  turn  at  fencing  ;  a  thrust  j 
a  hit.  Skak. 

IVEn^-e,  (venj)  V.  a.  [vender,  FrJ  To  avenge.  Bp.  Fisher. 

♦VEn^-e'^-ble,  a.  Revengeful.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Vt.Ti'^^^UC'E,  (vSn'j^ns)  n.  [Fr.]  Punishment ;  penal  ret- 
ribution ;  avengement.  —  With  a  vengeance,  with  violence ; 
thoroughly. 

VE^Jq^E'FOL,  a    Vindictive  ;  revengeful.  Milton. 

tVEN«?E'MENT,  n.  [old  Fr.]  Avengement.  Spenser. 

fVEw^-'^R,  n.  An  avenger.  Speii^er. 

'Ve'NI-a-ble,  a.  Pardonable  ;  venial.  Browne. 

Ve'ni-al,  a.  [vcniely  Fr.,  from  venia,  L.]  That  may  be  for- 
given or  excused  ;  pardonable  ;  excusable  ;  permitted  ;  al- 
lowed.—  Venial  sin,  (Catholic  theol.)  a  sin  vvhicli  weakens 
sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not  take  it  away  ^  a  sin  not 
mortal. 

Ve-ni-Xi.'1-ty,*  n.  auality  of  being  venial.  Bp.  Taylor 

Ve'ni-al-ly,*  ad.  In  a  venial  manner.  Chaucer. 

VE'wi-AL-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  excusable  or  venial. 

VE-m'RE  fa'ci-Xs,*  f-fa'she-as)  (Law)  A  writ  for  sum- 
moning a  jury  to  try  the  cause  where  two  parties  plead 
and  come  to  issue.  Crabb. 

Vj6n'i§ow,  [vSn'zn  or  ven'e-zn)  [ySn'zn,  P.  Barclay  jv^n'- 
zn  or  v6n'?-zn)  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ven'e-zn,  J.  F. ;  v6n'- 
js-sun,  5.1  n.  [venaison,  Fr.]  The  flesh  of  beasts  of  game, 
particularly  of  the  deer. 

VE'NI^ji'Di,  vi'clj*  [L.]  "  Icame,  Isaw,  I  conquered." 
Julius  Cmsar. 

VfiN'QM,  71,  [veTiiTi,  Fr.]  Poison  ;  poisonous  matter :  — spite ; 
malice;  malignity;  bitter  hatred. 

fVfiN'pM,.  7).  a.  To  poison  ;  to  envenom.  Milton. 

VEn'pm-moOthed,*  (ven'um-msathd)  a.  Apt  to  bite.  ShaJe. 

VSn'qm-oDs,  a.  Poisonous;  malignant;  mischievous. 

VfiN'QM-oDs-l-y,  ad.  Poisonously  ;  malignantly. 

VEn'om-oDs-nEss,  71.  Poisonousnessj  malignity. 


Ve'novS)*  1  Relating  to  the  veins;  contained  in  lh« 
veins.  Bacon, 

V£nt,  n.  [fente,  Fr.]  A  small  aperture  at  which  the  air 
escapes,  or  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out ;  a  hole  ;  a  spi^ 
acle:  —  passage  out  of  secrecy  to  public  notice;  pub- 
licity:—  act  of  opening  ;  emission;  passage;  discharge 
means  of  discharge.  —  [vente,  Fr. ;  vendition  L.]  Sale.  — 
[venta,  Sp,   An  inn  ;  a  baiting-placc.  Shetton.] 

Vent,  v.  a.  [venter,  Fr. ;  sventare,  It.]  [i.  vented  ;ppv 
VENTING,  VEKTED.J  To  let  out ;  to  give  a  vent  or  open. 
ing  to  ;  to  emit ;  to  utter ;  to  publish  :  —  to  sell ;  to  let  go  to 
sale  ;  to  vend.  Raleigh.  [ser 

fVfiNT,  V.  n.  To  snuff;  as,  *'  He  venteth  into  the  air."  Spen^ 

V&n't^*  n.  [Sp.]  A  mean  inn  or  tavern.  Sir  W.  Scott 

tVENT'A(j^E,  71.  A  small  hole;  a  vent,  Sliak. 

VEn'tail,  (ven'tal)  71.  [ventail,  Fr.]  That  part  of  the  bel- 
met  made  to  lift  up;  the  visor  or  breathing  part  of  11 
helmet.  Spenser. 

Ven-tIn'na,  71.  \ventana,  Sp.]  A  window.  Dryden. 

V&JS'  TER,  n.  [L.J  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  as  the  head, 
breast,  and  especially  the  abdomen  ;  the  belly  :  —  womb  , 
mother.  Hale. —  {Ent.)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 

VEnt'eRj^ti.  One  who  vents  or  publishes.  Barrow. 

VEnt'-Hole,*  n.  A  small  aperture  to  let  out  the  air.  Ash, 

VEnt'i-dCct,  71.  [ventus  and  ductus,  L.]  A  passage  for  tha 
wind  or  air.  Boyle. 

VEn'tI-LATE,  v.  a.  [ventilo,  L. ;   ventiler,   Fr.J    [i,    tew- 

TILATED  ;  pp.    TENTILATINO,    VENTILATED.]      To    fan,   TO. 

fresh,  or  purify  with  wind  ;  to  winnow ;  to  fan.  [|To  ex- 
amine.  Ayliffe.'] 

VEn-tj-la'tipn,  71.  [ventUatio,  L.]  Act  of  ventilating 
state  of  being  ventilated ;  refrigeration.  [fVent.  Wottoiu 
Examination.  Abp.  Sancroft..] 

VEn'ti-la-tqr,  71.  He  or  that  which  ventilates  ;  a  venti< 
lating  machine,  made  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  placed 
in  a  wall,  roof,  or  window. 

Ven-tose',*  a.  Windy  ;  flatulent.  Richardson, 

fVEw'TOSE,*  n.  A  cupping-glass.  Holland. 

fVEN-Tos'i-Ty,  71.  \yentositi,  Fr. ;  ventosus,  L.]  Windinesi 
Bacon. 

VEnt'-PEg,*  n.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent-hole.  W.  Ency. 

VEk'tral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  venter  or  beUy.  Chambers 

VEn'TRI-cle,  n.  [ventricule,  Fr. ;  ventrwulus,  li.]  A  small 
cavity  in  an  animal  body,  as  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

Ven-tri-cose',*  a.  (Bot.  &,  Zool.)  Big-bellied  ;  inflated  j 
distended.  P.  Cyc.  [Loudoiu 

VEn'trj-coDs,*  a.   (Bot.)    Inflated;  bellied ;  ventricose 

ViEH-TRlc'v-L^R,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ventricles  j  like  a 
ventricle.  Adains. 

V:^:n-trIc'U-i.ite,*  n.  A  species  of  zoBphite.  P.  Cyc. 

V^N-TRlc'v-l'OBs,*  a.  Somewhat  distended.  Smart. 

V?N-TRlL-9-cij'Tl9N,*n.  Ventriloquy.  C.  B.  Brown,  [r.] 

VEn-trj-lo'qdj-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  ventriloquism ;  van- 
triloquous.   Chandler. 

V?N-TRll*'p-QUl§M,  71,  Jventriloquie,  Fr.  ;  ventriloquus,  L.j 
venter  and  loquor,  L.j  The  act  or  art  of  speaking  inward- 
ly, so  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from  the  belly  ;  or  the 
art  of  making  the  voice  appear  from  various  points  or  dis- 
tances, and  not  from  the  actual  speaker. 

VEN-TRiL'9-QUlsT,  71.  One  who  practises  ventriloquism  ) 
one  whose  voice  appears  to  come  from  his  belly. 

VEN-TRIL'Q-QUIZE,*     v.  n.    [i,   VENTRILOQUIZED  ;  pp.   VES- 

TBiLOQuiziNG,  VENTRILOQUIZED.]    To  practiso  veutrilo 
quism.  Phren.  Jour. 

Ven-trIl'P-quoOs,  a.  Relating  to  ventriloquism.  White. 

VEN-TRlL'p-QUy,  71,  Same  as  ventriloquism.  Chambers. 

VEnt'vre,  (vent'yyr)  n.  [avejiturc,  Fr.J  An  undertaking 
of  hazard  and  danger;  a  hazard;  risK  ;  chance:— tb* 
thing  put  to  hazard  ;  a  stake. — At  a  venture,  ai  hazard 
without  consideration, 

VfiNT'yRE,  (vent'yur)  v.  n.  [i.  ventured  \pp.  venturing, 
VENTURED.]  To  dare  ;  to  run  a  hazard  ;  to  adventure. 

VEnt'vRE,  (vSnt'yyr)  v.  a.  To  expose  to  hazard  ;  to  put  or 
send  on  a  venture  ;  to  risk,  [To  rely  on.  Addisoiul 

Vent'vr-?R,  (vent'yyr-^r)  n.  One  who  ventures;  adven- 
turer 

Vent'vre-sOme,  (vSnt'yur-siim)  a.  Bold  ;  adventurous. 

VENT'VRE-sbME-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bold  or  daring  manne'- 

VEnt'vRE-s6me-nEss,*  71.  duality  of  being  venturesome 
ScoU. 

VEnt'vr-Ing,  (v6nt'yur-Tng)  n.  Act  of  putting  to  hazard. 

VEnt'vr-oDs,  (vent'yur-us)  a.  Daring;  bold;  fearless 
ready  to  run  hazards ;  adventurous.  Mdton. 

VENT'VR-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Daringly  ;  fearlessly  ;  boldly 

VEn'tvR-oDs-nEss,  71.  Boldness  ;  adventurousness. 

VEn've,  (ven'yy)  71.  [Fr. ;  visne.,o\A  Fr.]  {Law)  A  neign- 
borhood  or  vicinity  ;  the  place  whence  a  jury  to  try  an 
action  is  to  be  drawn,  or  the  county  in  which  the  actioa 
is  to  be  tried.  [A  thrust  or  hit.  Todd.    See  Veney.] 

VE'Nys,  71.  TL.]  (Mythol.)  The  goddess  of  love,  —  (Astron.) 
A  planet,  tne  second  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  planets.  —{Old  chem.} 
Copper. 

Ve'nOs'§-Ba'sin,  (v6'nus-jz-)  71.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
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V£'NVs»9-CoMB,  n.  The  shepherd's  need  e   Booth. 

VE'NVS'9-FLY'TRip,*  (ve'nys-jz-fli'trap)  n.  A  kind  of 
sensitive  plant.  HamUton. 

Ve'nvs»^HAir,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant.  Stukeley. 

VE'Nya'^-LooK'jNa-GLXss,  n.  A  species  of  campanula. 

VE'NVS'9-NA'VEi.-woRT,/i.  Flax-leaved  hound's  tongue. 

fVE-Nt)ST',  a.  [v6nuatif  old  Fr.  j  ©enustiw,  L.]  Beautiful  j 
amiable.  ^oCerAouae. 

Ve-Rjw'ciovs,  (ve-ra'shya)  a.  [veraxy  L.]  Possessed  of  ve- 
racity ,  observant  of  truth  ;  honest ;  true. 

V?-BAc'l-ry,  n.  [veraxj  L.]  Habitual  observu^e  of  truth  ; 
moral  truth  j  integrity.  —  In  strict  propriety,  veracity  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons,  and  signifies  not  physical,  but 
moral,  truth. 

FE-RAJV'D4.y  n.  [An  Oriental  word.]  An  open  portico;  an 
ornamental  penthouse  over  a  window  or  door. 

V?-ra'trj-^,*  jj,  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  discovered  in 
white  hellebore  and  some  otherplants  ;  veratrine.  Brande. 

Vlj-RA'TRiNE,*  n.  (Chfim.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  of  a  poison- 
ous nature,  extracted  from  the  roots  of  veratrum  alhum^  or 
\trhite  hellebore,  and  some  other  plants  ;  called  also  vera- 
tiria.  Ure. 

FE~ltA'Tlti?-M,*n.  [L.]  (BoU)  Hellebore;  a  genus  of  plants. 
Lrabb, 

V^RB,  n.  [cerfte,  Fr. ;  verbumj  L.]  [fA  word.  South.]  — 
( Oram  )  A  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to  he,  to  do,  or 
to  suffer ;  or  it  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  soaie  action 
or  state  Is  attributed  to  some  agent  or  subject ;  as,  I  amy 
he  reads^  she  i$  admired.  —  An  active,  or  traiisitivCj  verb  ex- 
presses an  action  passing  from  an  agent  or  actor  to  an 
object  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  He  loves  Penelope."  —  A  passive 
verb  expresses  a  passion  or  suffering,  i.  e.  the  receiving  of 
an  action ;  and  it  implies  an  object  acted  upon,  and  an 
agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  Penelope  is  loved 
by  him."  —  A  neiiter,  or  iittratisitLvey  verb  expresses  neither 
action  nor  suffering,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being ;  as,  I 
am,  I  sit.  —  There  is  a  class  of  neuter  ■^erbs  which  imply 
action  without  an  object  acted  upon  ;  as,  I  rwij  he  walks. 
These  are,  by  some  grammarians,  stylt^d  active-intransi- 
tine  verbs,  in  distinction  from  active-transitive  verbs. 

A  reffuiar  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  imperfect  or  past 
tense  and  perfect  or  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the 
present ;  as,  love,  i.  &.  p.  loved.  —  An  irregular  verb  is  one 
that  does  not  form  its  imperfect  or  past  tense  and  perfect 
or  peuit  participle  by  the  addition  of  dor  ed  to  the  present ; 
as,  speak,  i.  spoke,  p.  spoken. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are  those  by 
means  of  which  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated. 
They  are  do,  be,  have,  shall,  wiU,  may,  can^  and  must,  with 
their  variations. 

A  dtfective  verb  is  one  which  is  used  in  only  a  part  of 
the  moods  and  tenses  ;  as,  q^ioth. 

VteB'B^L,  a.  [Fr.  J  verbalis,  L.]  Delivered  in  words ;  con- 
sisting in  mere  words;  spoken,  not  written;  oral;  ut- 
tered by  mouth: — minutely  exact  in  words;  literal; 
having  word  answering  to  word :  —  derived  from  a 
verb  ;  as,  a  verbal  noun.  [tVerbose.  Shak.] 

Vee'b^l,*  n.  ( Oram,)  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb.  Brande. 

Veei,'ba.l-Ist,-^  71.  One  who  deals  or  is  skilled  in  words. 
Month.  Rev. 
VER-BXi-'f-Ty,  Tu  Q,uaUty  of  being  verbal.  Brovme. 

Ver-bal-j-za'tiqn,*  K.  Theact  or  verbalizing.  Palmer. 

Ver'bal-ize,  v.  a.  To  turn  into  a  verb.  Instruct,  for  Orat. 

Ver'bJll-ly,  ad.  In  words  ;  orally  ;  word  for  word. 

VjEiR-BA^Rf-AN,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  words. 
Coleridge,  [r.] 

Ver-ba' TIM,  ad.  [LJ  Word  for  word.  ShaU. 

V'eBtBE' UfA,*  71.  [L-J  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  vervain. 
'Crabb. 

fVfiR'BE-RATE,  v,  u.  [verbero,  L.]  To  beat;  to  strike.  Abp. 
Sancroft. 

VKr-be-rA'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Infliction  of  blows.  Arbuthnot. 

Ver' Bf-4.fiEy  71,  [Fr.]  A  profusion  of  words  with  little 
sense ;  verbosity ;  empty  or  superfluous  writing  or  dis- 
course. Johnson. 

Ver-bose',  a.  [verbosus,  L.]  Abounding  in  words ;  wordy ; 
prolix  ;  tedious  by  using  many  wordsi 

Ver-bose'ly,*  ad.  In  a  verbose  manner.  Cowper. 

VJER-B6s'i-Ty,  n.  "verbosiU,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  ver- 
bose; exuberance  of  words;  prolixity. 

V£r'dAN-C¥,  71.  Greenness.  J^orris. 

VJSR^D^NT,  a.  \yerdoyant,  Fr. ;  viridans,  L.]  Green  ;  fresh  ; 
nf  the  color  of  grass  ;  nourishing. 

F'ERD-ATf-TlQUE',*  (v6rd'an-tek')  n.  [Fr.]  The  green  in- 
crustation found  on  the  surface  of  ancient  copper  and 
brass  coins.  — (JlfiTi.)  A  beautiful,  mottled  green  marble, 
an  aggregate  of  marble  and  serpentine.  Brande. 

VteR'DER-ER,  or  VisR^D^R-QR,  n.  [verdier,  Fr. ;  viridarius, 
low  L.]  '(Eitg.  law)  An  officer  in  the  king's  forest. 
Howell. 

VteR'DlCT,  7U  [Fr. ;  verum  dictum,  L.]  (Law)  The  determina- 
tion or  answer  of  a  jury  given  or  declared  to  a  court  in 
relation  to  a  cause  on  trial ;  declaration ;  decision  ;  judg- 
ment. 


Vi3R'Dl-&R!s,  (-dr'de-grSs)  ti.  [vert-de-gria,  Fr.]  The  blue 
green  rust  of  (oppur  or  brass,  a  pigment  which  is  au  ace 
tate  of  copper. 

V^r'»I-T]=;r,  n.  [verd  de  terreyFr.]  {Chem.)  A  hydrated  pel 
carbonate  of  copper,  a  blue  pigment,  generally  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  of  copper  by  tb« 
addition  of  chalk. 

VteR'Dj-TURE,  71.  Peacham,    See  Verditer. 

VKru'VEE,  (verd'yur;  [vfir'dzhur,  S. ;  ver'jur,  W.  J. ;  vef 
dur,  E.  F.i  v6rd'yur,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  Green  ;  the  green 
color  or  freshness  of  grass  and  other  vegetation. 

VKrd'vrbd,*  (vSrd'yyrd)  a.  Covered  with  verdure.  Parnell, 

Verd'vb-oDs,  (verd'yur-Qs)  a.  Abounding  in  verdure, 
green  ;  covered  with  green.  Mdton, 

fViSR'E-cCND,  fl.  [ver^condy  old  Fr. ;  verecunduSy  L.]  Moil 
est ;  bashful.  Bailey. 

tVER-E-ctiN'Dj-oDs,  a.  Modest;  bashftil.  Wotton, 

tV£R-E-cBN'DI-TY,7i.  [verecundia,  L.]  Bashfulness  ;  mod- 
esty. Lemon. 

Ver-e-t1l' LJ/M,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  vRR^E-TflJ LA.  A  Sort  oi 
polypus.  Rogel. 

Ver-g-^-loo',*  71.  \yirgouleusey  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pear  ;  vir 
galoo.  Browne.  —  Written  also  bergaloo  and  virgalim. 

Verq-e,  n.  [Fr. ;  virga,  L.]  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  ol 
a  rod,  earned  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace  of  a 
dean. —  ['vergOy  L.]  The  brink;  the  edge;  the  utmost 
border ;  brim  ;  margin  ;  rim :  — the  spindle  of  the  balance 
in  a  watch.  —  (Law)  Verge  of  a  court,  the  compass  of  tha 
king  of  England's  court,  within  which  is  bounded  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  household.  —  A 
tenant  by  verge,  one  who  swore  fealty  to  the  lord  of  tha 
manor  while  holding  in  his  hand  a  verge  Or  rod. 

Ver9-e,7J.7i.  [vergOy'L.']  \i.  verged  ;pp.  veroing,  vergew  ] 
To  approach ;  to  incline  ;  to  tend.  Pope, 

Ver<^'er,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  verges;  —  one  who  carries 
a  dean's  verge  ;  an  attendant  at  a  church. 

fVE-RlD'i-cAL,  a.  [yeridicusy  L.]  Telling  truth.  Bailey 

VEr'i-fi-a-_ble,  a.  That  may  be  verified  or  confirmed. 

V£R-i-F|-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  verifying  ;  confirmation. 

V£R'j-Fi-]ER,  n.  One  who  verifies. 

VSr'i-FV,  V.  a.  [v4rijier,  Fr.]  [i.  verified  ;  pp.  veriptiwo, 
VERIFIED.]  To  prove  to  be  true  ;  to  establish  ;  to  justify 
against  charge  of  falsehood  ;  to  confirm. 

V£r'i-i*y,  ad.  In  truth  ;  certainly  ;  really  ;  indeed. 

V£R-j-9lM'|-LAR,  a.  [verisimiliSy  L.]  Appearing  to  be  true; 
probable.  Bailey,  [r.] 

VER-i-sj-Mlii'i-TUDE,  71.  [verisimilitudOy  h.]  Appearance  of' 
truth  ;  resemblance  to  truth  ;  probability. 

fVfiR-l-sl-MlL'i-TY,  71.  Probability  ;  verisimilitude.  Drydett,  ■ 

tVER-i-slM.'}-Lbt)s,  a.  Probable  ;  verisimilar.  White. 

Ver'j-t^-ele,  a    \yiritable,  Fr.]  True,  agreeable  to  fact, 

VER'j-T^-BLy,  ad.  In  a  true  manner  ;  really  ;  truly. 

Ver'i-ty,  7i.  \o6rit6yFr.-y  Veritas,  L.]  Truth;  accordance' 
with  fact  or  reality  ;  reality  ;  a  true  assertion  ;  moral  iniHi. 

VER'jtIiCE,  (veVjiSs)  n.  [verius,  Fr.]  Expressed  juice  tA 
unripe  or  green  grapes  or  of  unripe  or  crab  apples. 

tVER'MEIL,  (ver'mjl)  n.  Vermilion.   Todd. 

VBR'MEi^y*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Zool.)  Worms;  a  class  of  inverte- 
brated  animals,  comprehending  all  the  annular  or  ringed' 
species,  that  have  no  antennie,  no  Jegs,  no  voice,  no  trua 
blood,  and  no  distinct  liead.  Hamilton. 

Ver-mi-cel' LI,  (v6r-m?-chdl'e)  [ver-me-chel'e,  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.'K.  Sm.  f 'v6r-me-sel'e,  P.  E.  fVb.]  v.  [It.]  A  paste 
of  wheat  flour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinders, 
somewhat  like  worms,  95=  "  This  word  is  perfectly  Ital- 
ian,and  may  be  pardoned  in  irregularity,  because,Iike  sev- 
eral other  foreign  words,  being  confined  to  a  small  circle, 
they  are  like  so  many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  tiim 
language,  which  disfigure,  without  corrupting',  it."  Walker 

Ver-mIc'V-ear,  a.  [vermiculus,  L.]  Formed  or  acting  like 
a  worm  ;  having  a  spiral  form  or  action  ;  vermiculate. 

Ver-mIc'V-eate,  v.  a.    [vermicul4,  Fr. ;  vermiculatusy  L.J 

fi.   VEnMICULATEO  ;   pp.   VERMICULA.TIPJO,   VERMICULATED.  (- 

To  inlay,  so  as  to  imitate  the  motion  or  track  of  woime 

to  inlay. 
VER-Mtc'v-L^TE,*  a.  Full  of  worms  or  maggots.  Bacon. 
VER-Mlc-V-LA'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  verraiculating.  Hale. 
VER'Mlt-cULE,  n.    {vermiculuSy  vermisy  L.^  /  "V'ip  grub  o» 

worm.  Derltam. 
■Ver-mIc'v-I'ITE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  composeil 

of  micaceous-looking  plates.  P.  Cyc. 
VeR-mTc'v-LOSE,*  a.  Full  of  worms  ;  vermicular.  Asfu 
Ver-mIc'V-loOs,  a.   {vermiculosus,   L.]  Full  of  grubs  oi 

worms  ;  resembling  grubs  ;  vermicular. 
VfeR'MJ-FORM,  a.    [vermiforme,  Fr. ;  vermis  and  formo,  L.] 

Having  tlie  form  or  shape  of  a  worm. 
Ver'mi-*  Oq^E,  n.  [vermis  and  fu^Oy  L.]  (Med.)  A  mediciu 

that  expels  wnrms ;  anthelmintic.  Bailey. 
•fVER'M|L,  n.  Same  as  vermilion.  Spenser. 
VER-MfL'ipN,  (ver-mil'yun)   n.     [vermeily   vermiUon-y  Fr. 

[Cochineal ;  a  grub  or  insect.]  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury 

a  red  pigment ;  cinnabar;  any  beautiful  red  color. 
V^R-MlL'lpN,  (ver-mil'yyn)  v.  a.  To  dye  red.  OlanvUle, 
fVSR'MJ-Ly,  n.  Sanre  as  vermilion.  Spenser. 
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ria'MlK,  n.  [vermine^  Ft.  ;  vermis,  L.J  Any  noxious  animal ; 
—  applied  to  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  worms,  or  insects, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  cultivator:  —  a  human  being, 
in  contempt. 

VteR'M|-NATE,  V,  n.  To  breed  vermin.  Bihlioth.  Bibl.  [r.] 

Ver-mj-na'tiqn,  71.  Generation  of  vermin.  Dcrham. 

[VisR'MlN-Ly,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vermin.  Qaudeiu 

VER'MjN-otJS,  a.  Caused  by  or  breeding  worms.  Hervey. 

VER-Mfp'^-RoOs,  a.  [vermis  and  pario^  L.]  Producing 
Worms.  Browne. 

VER-Mfv'p-RoDs,*  a.  Feeding  on  worms.  Kirby. 

V?r-m6nt'?r,*  k.  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Vermont; 
Vermontese.  jSMctu 

VER-MpNT-E^E',*  n.  sinff.  &  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont.  JV.  ji.  Rev. 

Ver-nXc'v-lar,  a.  [uem^cuZus,  L.]  Native;  of  one's  own 
country  ;  as,  a  vemaciUar  language,  [Rev. 

Ver  NXc'v-L^R-T§M,*n.  A  vernacular  word  or  idiom.  Qm. 

Ver-nAc'v-l^r-IjY,*  ad.  In  a  vernacular  manner.  Scott. 

tVER-NXc'V-LOts,  a.  [vemaculus,  h.\  Vernacular.  Sir  T. 
Browne.  Scoffing.  B.  Jonson.  [A  Latinism.] 

Ver'nal,  o.  [vermis, 1,.']  Belonging  to  the  spring;  flour- 
ishing, as  in  the  spring  ;  blooming.  Milton. 

fVER'N^NT,  a,  [vemanSf  L.]  Vernal.  Mittoiu 

JVer'nate,  v.  n.  [vemOf  L.J  To  grow  young.  Cockeram. 

Ver-na'tiqn,*  n.  (Bot.)  Foliation  ;  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged  in  their  leaf-bud.  P.  Cyc. 

JVer'NJ-CLE,*  n.  Same  as  veronica.  Chaucer. 

VER'NliiR,*  n.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  intervals  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  graduated  scales  or  circular  instru- 
ments, invented  by  Peter  Vernier.  Brande. 

fVER-NlL'j-Ty,  n.  [verna,  L.]  Servile  carriage;  the  sub- 
missive, fawning  behavior  of  a  slave.  Bailey. 

"Ve-ron'I-c^,*  n.  [It.  tf  Sp.]  Literally,  a  tnte  image: —  A. 
handkerchief  on  which  the  face  of  the  Savior  is  repre- 
sented.—  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  speedwell.  Crabb, 

V£R'it.EL,*  n.  A  ring  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  iScc. ;  a  ferrule ; 
Crabb.    See  Ferrule. 

Fer-rVc4,*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Await.  Dxmglison. 

V£r-rv-c6se',*  a.  {BoL  &c  ZooL)  Covered  with  warts ; 
warty  ;  wartlike,  P.  Cyc. 

%Ver-r&'covs,*  a,  {Bot.)  Warty;  verrucose.  Smart. 

•  fVER-SA-BlL'i-TV,     \  n.     [versab'dis,    L.J     Aptness    to  be 

fVER'SA-BLE-Nfiss,  I     tumed  or  wounu.  Bailey. 

^JVer'sa-ble,  a.  [versabilisj  L.]  That  may  be  turned  ;  con- 
vertible.  Cockeram.  [dibras. 

|Ver'sal,  fl.  [A  cant  contraction  of  ttniTJfirsoi.]  Total.  Hu^ 

'^Ver's^nt,*  a.  Skilled ;  familiar  ;  conversant.  Boswell.  [r.] 

*Ver's^-tYle,  a.  [versatiliSf  L.j  That  may  be  turned  round  ; 
changeable;  variable: — easily  applied  to  new  labors  or 
pursuits;  ready;  quick;  apt;  docile. 

■  VER^S^-TlLE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  versatile  manner.  Dr.  .dUen. 

AVer's a-t1le-n£ss,  n.  Versatility,  [r.] 

Ver-s^-tIi.'(-T¥,  M.  Quality  of  being  versatile ;  quickness. 

tVERSE,  71.  [verSfFr. ;  versiLs,  Ia.]  A  measured  line  of  poe- 
try ;  a  stanza  :  —  poetry  ;  lays ;  metrical  language  ;  a  piece 
of  poetry:  —  a  short  section  of  prosaic  composition;  a 


>;  paragraph ;  a  short  passage  or  text. 
;  f  VERSE,  V.  a.  To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  versify.  Shak. 
•VJERSED,  (verst)  a.   [versor,  L.]   Skilled  in ;  acquainted 

with ;  having  knowledge. 
^VeRSE'-Mak-er,*«.  One  who  makes  verses.  Boswell. 
vVerse'man,  71.  A  poet,  in  ludicrous  language.  Prior. 
fVERS'ER,  n.  A  mere  versifier.  B.  Jonson. 
tVER'siJET,*  n.  [Fr.J  A  verse,  as  of  Scripture.  Milton. 
VER'sifCLE,  71,  [veraiculus,  i,.']  A  little  verse.  Skelton. 
V^R'sJ-cCl^PR,  (ver's?-kul-yr)         )  a.  Ctiangingin  color; 
VER'SJ-obLTpRED,  (vfe'r'se-kiji-urd)  )     many-colored. 
.VER-si-Fj-CA'^iPN,  ft-  [Fr.]  Actor  art  of  versifying;  act 
.«ofimakiog '.verses:  —  the  measure,  form,  or  structure,  of 

verse. 
Ver'SJ-FJ-CA-TPR,  71.    [versi/icateur^  Fr. ;   versificator,  L.] 

A  versifier.  Dryden.  [R.l 
VKK-SIrE}-CA'TRlx,*  Ti.  A  female  versifier.  Dr.  Johnson. 
VfeR'si-FiEl>,*(vSr's?-fid)p.  a.  Turned  inlo  verse. 
Vfes'sj^Fl-ER,  n.  One  who  versifies ;  a  maker  of  verses, 

either  with  or  without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
ViER'&I-FY,  V.  a.  [versifier,  Fr. ;  versificor,  L.]  [i.  versified  ; 

pp^  VERSIFYING,  TERsif'iED.]  To  relate  in  verse;  to  turn 

into  verse. 
VKr'si-FY,  V.  Tt.  To  make  verses.  Daniel. 
VER'aipN,  n.    [Ft.  ;  veraio,  L.]  Change  ;  transformation  ; 

change  of  direction  :  —  translation  ;  act  of  translating. 
VER'sipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  makes  a  version.  Oent.  Mag. 
Verst,  n.  [Russian.]  A  Russian  measure,  less  than  three 

quarters  of  an  English  mile,  equal  to  213;^  rods.    Writ- 
ten also  '&0rtfC -and  wersL 
VPfR' iiVSy*  prep.  \\j.]  (Law)  Against.  Law  Reports. 
Vi2RT,  n.  [Fr.]  (-Forest  law)  Whatevi:^  growd  and  bears  a 

green  leaf  in  a  forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer. — 

(Her.)  Green  color. 
Ver'te-bra,*  7^  [L.]  pU  ver'te-br«.  a  joint  in  the 

backer  spine;  vertebre.  —  jjL  The  bones  of  the  spint-. — 

It  ii  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the  aggre- 


gate of  small  bones  or  Joints  that   compose  the  flplo 
hence,  also,  the  spine.  Paley.    See  Vertebre. 
Ver't^-bral,  a    [vertebrce,  h.^  Relating  to  the  vertebn 

or  vertehres,  or  tne  bones  or  joints  of  the  spine, 
Veb'te-bbate,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  vertebrated  animaL  Brande 
Ver't^-brate,*      )  a.    Furnished  with  or  having  verte 
VisR'T:^-BRAT-?D,*  )     brffi  or  vertebres. —  Vertebrated  an 
imals  form  a  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
include  all  that  are  furnished  with  a  backbone,  or  a  spine 
composed  of  a  succession  of  vertebrs.  LtjeU. 
ViER'TE-BRE,  fver'te-bUr)  7^  [Fr. ;  vertebra,  L.]  pi.  VEV 
TEBRES,  (v^rte-bUrz)  A  joint  in  the  back  or  spine.    Soa 
Vertebra. 

J:^  "This  word  is  perfectly  Anglicized,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced  according  to 
English  analogy,  like  centre,  sceptre,  mitre,  &c.  There  ii 
a  common  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  word  fron 
which  this  is  derived,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
rectify.  Vertebra  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  tb& 
whole  collection  of  joints  which  form  the  backbone, 
while  in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those  joints:  the 
plural  is  vertebras,  and  this  ought  to  be  used  for  the  whole 
spine,  if  we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin  word  ;  but  if  we 
speak  English,  it  ought  to  be  vertebres,  and  pronounced 
as  if  written  vertebvrs.''^  Walker. 
VeR'T^X,    71.   [L.]     pi.  L.  TER'TJ-CE^i  Eug.  VER'TEX- 

^s.  The  zenith ;  the  point  overhead  :  —the  crown  or  top 
01  the  head  :  —  the  top  of  any  thing  ending  in  a  point. 

VJ3R'Ti-CAL,  a,  [Fr.]  Relating  to  tiie  vertex  ;  placed  in  or 
passing  through  tlie  vertex  or  zenith  ;  being  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon.  —  Vertical  angles,  opposite  angles, 
formed  by  two  straight  lines  which  intersect  each  oth- 
er. —  Vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir. —  Vertical  line,  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon. —  Vertical  plane,  (Conies)  ^, 
plane  passing  through  the  vertex,  and  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  section. 

Ver'ti-cal,*  71.  A  vertical  circle.  —  Prime  vertical,  that 
circle  or  azimuth  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  liori 
zon.  Brande, 

Ver-ti-cXl.'1-ty,  n.  State  of  being  vertical.  Browne.  [R.] 

Ver'tJ-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  vertical  manner  ;  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 

Ver'tj-cai,-n6ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  vertical,  .^sk.  _ 

||Ver-tI9'il-Late,  [ver-te-sll'lat,  P.  Jo.  Sm. ;  ver-tjs'e-lat, 
K.  fyb.]a.  [verticiUuB,  L.]  (Bot)  Arranged  in  a  whorl, 
placed  round  a  stein  in  a  ring.  [late.  RogeL 

||V^R-Tlp'lL-LAT-ED,*  a.  Arranged  in  a  whorl ;  verticil- 

VeR-TI-cIl' LiJS,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  ring ;  a  whorl.  Brande 

VER-Tl^'j-Ty,  71.  The  power  of  turning;  rotation.  Locke. 

Veb'ti-cle,  (ver'te-kl)  ti.  [verticulam,  L.]  An  axis ;  a 
hinge.   Waterliouse.'  [tatory ;  giddy 

VER-Tt<^'l-NODs,  a.  [vertiginosus,  h.]  Turning  round  ;  ro- 

Ver-tI^'J-noDs-lv,*  ad.  In  a  vertiginous  or  whirling 
manner.   Dr.  Allen. 

VER-Tlgt'j-HOOs-NfisSj  7i._Unsteadiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ver'tj-^o,  or  Ver-ti'go,  ot  Ver-ti'g6,  [ver'te-c5,  P 
J.  E.  Wb.  i  ver-ti'go,  S.  ,•  ver-tl'go,  ver-te'go,  or  ver'te-go, 
W. ;  ver-ti'go' or  ver-te'go,  F.;  ver-tS'go,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [L._ 
pi.  VER-Tl<j'i-NE9."  A  giddiness;  a  sense  of  turning  in 
the  head.  —  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marsh  or  land  snails. 

J)5=  "  This  word  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  serpigo  and  lentigo.  If  we  pronounce  it  learnedly,  we 
must  place  the  accent  in  the  first  manner,  [ver-ti'go  ;]  i( 
we  pronounce  it  modishly,  and  wish  to  smack  of  the 
French  or  Italian,  we  must  adopt  the  second,  [v?r-te'go  ;j 
but  if  we  follow  the  genuine  English  analogy,  we  must 
pronounce  it  in  the  last  manner,  [v^r'te-go.] 

"The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are,  Mr 
Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Bailey,  and  Entick  ;  for  the 
second,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Wares,  Mr,  Scott,  and  W,  John- 
ston ;  and  for  the  third,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Penning."  Walker. 

Ver-TI-lIn'e-ar,*  a.  Rectilinear,  Loudon,  [r.] 

IIVer'vain,  or  VteR'VAiN,  [vgr'vjn,  W.  P.  J.  F.  ,■  v€r'van, 
S.  Sm.]  n.  [verveme,  Fr. ;  verbena,  L.]  A  perennial  plant ; 
a  shrub ;  verbena.  —  Sometimes  written  verciiie. 

yVER'VAlN-MXL'LOW,  71,  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 
VER'VELij,  71.  pi.  [verveUe,  Ft.]  Silver  rings  or  labels  ou 
the  leg  of  a  hawk.    See  Varvels. 

VfiR'y,  o.  [vrai,  Fr.]  True;  real:  — having  any  qual- 
ities, in  an  eminent  degree  ;^ complete;  perfect;  mere; 
—  frequently  with  respect  to  something  bad  ;  as,  "  a  vert 
knave;"  but  sometimes  in  a  good  sense;  as,  "a  rerj 
friend  :"  — same,  emphatically;  as,  "the  very  man;*- 
"  the  very  time." 

V£r'v,  ad.  In  a  great  degree  ;  in  an  eminent  degree. 

VEs'i-cXnt,*  71.  (Med.)  A  substance  that  raises  blisters  oB 
the  skin.  Brande. 

V£y'!-cATE,  V.  a.  [vesica,  L.]  [i.  vesicated  ;  pp.  tesicat* 
iNO,  vesicated.]  To  raise  jittle  bladders  or  blisters  on 
to  blister,   ffisernan. 

V£s-(-cA'TipN,  n.  Blistering  ;  separation  of  the  cuticle. 
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f  ^SIc'A-T(?-Ry,  ru  {vesiealoriumj  technical  L.]  (JIfed.)  A 
blistering  plaster   Bullolcar, 

V&s'i-cL'&jU,  [tirMFicuZa,  L.1  A  little  air-bladder:  — a  small 
bliater,  or  tumor  forinea  by  the  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
containing  serous  matter. 

Ve-sIc'V-l^r,  a.  [veaicuUf  h,]  Relating  to  vesicles  j  like 
vesicles;  haviig  small,  rounded  cavities,  as  lava,  jlc.  ; 
hollow  ;  full  of  small  interstices. 

Ve-sIc'v-I*Ose,*  a.  Same  as  vesiciUar.  Kirby, 

VMis'PER.  n.  [L.1  The  evening  star;  the  name  of  the 
planet  Venus  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun,  and  appears 
after  sunset.  [The  evening.  Sfu^.] 

Vta'PER^j  n.  pi  'vesperusy  L.]  The  evening  service  of  the 
Rumjsh  church  ;*  evening  worshi/'. 

V£s'PER-TiNE,  o.  [vespertinttSy  L  J  Happening  or  coming 
in  the  evening ;  pertaining  to  the  evening.  Herbert. 

V£s'Pf-^-RV}*  n,  [vespay  L.\  A  habitation  or  nest  of  wasps. 
Kirby. 

V£s'SEL,  n.  [vaissellBy  and  vaisseauy  Fr. ;  vasy  L.]  That 
whose  use  is  to  contain  something  else  ;  something  hol- 
low ;  a  cask  ;  a  dish  ;  a  bowl ;  a  plate  ;  a  vase  :  —  a  vehicle 
in  which  men  or  goods  are  conveyed  on  the  water,  as  a 
ship,  brig,  or  sloop. --(^nat.  &  But.)  A  tube  ;  a  canal,  or 
duct,  which  contains  a  Auid  or  other  substance.  —  {Tlieol.) 
A  person  receiving  some  measure  of  what  is  poured  out 
by  Heaven.  Hammond, 

tV.6s'sEii,  V,  a.  To  put  into  a  vessel ;  to  barrel.  Bacon, 

V£s'sETt),  n,  A  kind  of  cloth,  made  in  England.  Bailey. 

V£s'sic-n6n,    j  n.    [yessigon,  Fr.]    A  windgall   or   soft 

V^S-sio'NpN,*  t     swelling  on  a  horse's  hoof. 

VisT,  H,  [veatisy  L.]  An  outer  garment.  Milton.  A  waist- 
coat ;  —  so  used  in  the  United  States,  and  provincially  in 
England.   Westmorelaiid  and  Cumberland  Dialects. 

V&ST,  V.  a.  \i,  tested;  pp.  vBsTiNn,  vested.}  To  dress ; 
to  deck  ;  to  enrobe  ;  to  dress  in  a  long  garment.  Milton. 
To  make  possessor  of;  to  invest  with;  to  place  in  posses- 
sion.—  (Law)  To  give  an  immediate,  fixed  right  of  pres- 
ent or  future  enjoyment,  as  of  an  estate. 

Vfis'T^,*  n.  {Myth.)  A  goddess.  —  (jSsiroTt.)  One  of  the 
four  small  planets  which  circulate  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter;  an  asteroid.  —  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  in  1807.  Brande. 

Vfis'TAL,  n.  [vestalis,  L.]  A  virgin  consecrated  to  th»  god- 
dess Vesta ;  a  pure  virgin.  Shak. 

V&s'T^L,  a.  [vestaUsf  L.j  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta  t 
—  pure  ;  chaste. 

VSst'ed,*  a.  (^Laio)  Not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  contin- 
gency ;  established  by  law  ;  having  a  fixed  right.  Black- 
stone. 

V£s'T}-A-RV,*  (v6st'ye-?i-r§)  «.  A  dressing-room  ;  ward- 
robe. Maunder. 

V^s-tIb'v-l^r,'"  a.  Relating  to  a  vestibule  ;  resembling  a 
vestibule.  Roget. 

Vfis'Tj-BULE,  n.  {veatibvlvmy  L.]  {^rcli.)  An  area  before 
the  entrance  of  an  ancient  Roman  house  ;  the  porch  or 
first  entrance  of  a  house ;  an  entrance ;  the  hall  of  a 
Imuse  ;  aii  anteshamber  ;  a  lobby. 

fV£s'T|-G-ATE,  V.  a,  [veatigOy  L.]  To  investigate.  Coclc- 
eram. 

V£s'TJ9^E,  (vSs'tjj)  n.  {vestigium,  t,.]  Footstep;  a  mark 
left  behind  in  passing ;  a  trace  ;  a  track. 

VEST'fNG,*  n.  A  covering  ;  material  for  vests.  Taylor. 

V£s'Tj-TURE,*  n.  \yestioy  or  vestisy  L.]  The  manufacture  of 
cloth,  and  the  preparation  of  clothing.  R.  Park. 

VfiST'MENT,  n.  \yestimentumj  L.]  Garment;  part  of 
dress. 

Vfis'TRV,  n,  [yesliairey  Fr. ;  vestiariwRy  L.]  A  room  ap- 
pendant to  a  church,  in  which  the  minister  vests  him- 
self, and  in  which  the  consecrated  things  are  reposited :  — 
a  parochial  assembly  commonly  convened  in  the  vestry. 

VEs'trv-Boaro,*  n.  A  number  of  persons  who  manage 
parochial  affairs ;  a  vestry.  Smart. 

VEs'TRy-MiN,*  n. ;  pL  vestry-men.  One  who  manages 
the  affairs  of  a  pariah ;  one  of  a  vestry-board.  Qu.  Rev, 

VfiST'VRE,  (vest'yyr)  n.  [oldFr.;  vesiuray  It.]  Clothing; 
garment ;  robe ;  dress ;  habit. 

VfisTVRED,*  (vgst'yyrd)  a.  Covered  with  vesture; 
dressed,  Bemers. 

V^-8C'Vf-AN,*a.  Relating  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  Enqf. 

Ve-su'vi-^n,*  n.(Min.)  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet ; 
volcanic  garnet ;  a  brownish  mineral  substance  crystal- 
lized ;  idiocrase.  Brande, 

V£tch,  n.  [viciay  L.]  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  leguminous 
plant  much  cultivated  in  Europe  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

V£tcu'ling,*  n,  (Bot,)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Farm.  Eiicy. 

VStch'v,  a.  Made  of  vetches  ;  abounding  in  vetches. 

V&T'er-an,  n.  Iveteranusy  L.]  An  old  soldier:  —  one  old  in 
experience  ;  a  man  long  practised  in  any  thing. 

Vj6t'er-an,  a.  Old  in  practice,  particularly  in  war. 

VeTtER-J-na'rj-^n,  n.  [veterinariusy  L.]  One  skilled  in 
the  diseases  of  cattle  ;  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Browne. 

V£T'ER-J-NA-Ry,  [vSt'§-re-n?-r5,  W.J.Ja.  Swu  Wh.  Crabb  f 
vet'9-re-n?-r?  or  ve-ter'^^n^i-r?,  P. ;  V9-t5r'?-n6r-9,  K.]  o. 
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Relating  to  the  ert  of  healing  the  diseases  of  domestti 

animals. 
Ve'to,*  7U   [L.,  I  forbid,]  pi,  VETOES.  In  modern  use, 

a  prohibition  ;  the  power  of  prohibiting  ;  the  act  of  stop* 

ping  or  preventing  the  enactment  of  a  law.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ve'to,*  v.  a.  [L.]  Ti.  vetoed  ;  pp,  vetoing,  vetoed.]  To 

prohibit ;  to  forbidr;  to  stop  or  prevent  being  carried  intt 

effect,  as  a  law  by  a  veto.  ^  Rev.  [Modern,  used  il 

legislation.] 
Ve'tq-Ist,*  n.  One  who  sustains  the  use  of  the  veto.  Brit 

^  Fo.  Rev, 
VET-TC'R4y*n.  [It.]  An  Italian  travelling  carriage.  Mauit' 

der. 
V&T-TJ^-Rp NO,*  n,  [It.]  An  owner  or  driver  of  a  vetZura. 

Qu,  Reo, 
tV]?-TDST',  a.  [vetastus,  L.]  Old  ;  ancient.  Coekeram. 
VfiX,  (vSka)  ^.  a.  [vexo,  L.]  [i.  vexed  ;pp.  vexing,  vexes  ] 

7'o  torment ;  to  tease ;  to  plague  ;  to  mortify  ;  to  fret ;  \ii 

offend;  to  gall;  to  harass;   to  disturb;  to  disquiet;  to 

trouble  with  slight  provocations  :  —  to  stretch,   as   by 

hooks.  Dryden. 
VEx,  y.  n.  To  fret ;  to  be  on  tenters  ;  to  be  uneasy. 
Vex-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  vexing  ;  state  of  being  vexed  ;  dia 

quiet;  trouble;  mortification;  chagrin;  uneasiness;  sor- 
row ;  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 
Vex-a'tiovs,  (vek-sa'shys)  a.    Afflictive ;  troublesome 

causing  trouble ;  full  of  trouble  ;  uneasy ;   teasing.  — 

Vexatious  suit,  {Law)  a  suit  instituted   maliciously  and 

without  reasonable  cause. 
VEX-A'Tioys-Ly,  flrf.  In  a  vexatious  manner ;  uneasily 
Vex-a'tiovs-nEss,  71.  Troublesomeness;  uneasiness. 
VEXED,*  (vekst)  p.  a.   Disquieted;  agitated;  vexatious; 

disputed;  contested;  causing  contention;  as,  "a  vezed 

question.*'  Qu.  Rev. 
VEx']?r,  71.  One  who  vexes   Huloet, 
VEx'jL,*  71,   {venllmiy  L.]   A  flag  or  standard.  — (fio«.) 

The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower.  Loudon, 
VEx'itj-L^-R¥,*  Ti-  A  standard-bearer.  Smart. 
VEx-iL-LA'TlpN,*  71.  A  troop  under  one  standard.  Smart. 
VEX-iL'LUMy*  n.  [L.^    A  standard. — (Bot.)    The  upper, 

single  petal  o^  a  papilionaceous  flower;  a  vexil.  P.  Cyc, 
VEx'iNG-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  vex,  trouble,  or  disturb.  Tatler, 
Vi'a*  n.  [L.l  A  way;  a  road:  —  by  the  way  of;  as,  "m* 

New  York.*'  — Used  in  familiar  style. 
Vl-A-B^i-'i-TY,*  71.    State  of  being  viable;  aptitude  to  llv» 

after  birth  :  —  said  of  a  child.  Bouvicr, 
Vi'A-Bl.E,*a.  [uie.Fr.]  (Med.  jar.)  Capable  ofliving.  Oswala, 
Vj'a-bOct,*  71.  (via  and  ductus,  L.]  A  sort  of  bridge,  or  f 

structure,  usually  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches,  b» 

which  a  passage  or  way  is  formed  from  one  road,  rail- 
road, or  part  of  a  road,  to  another.  Qu.  Rev, 
■fVi'Ai^E,  n.  Voyage.  Huloet,  See  Voyage. 
Vi'j^'l,  7b  [0iaAr}.]  A  small  bottle  ;  a  phial.  Skak. 
Vl'^L,  V.  a.  [i.  tialliEd;  pp,  vialling,  viallbd.]  To  e» 

close  in  a  vial.  Milton. 
VI'^LLED,*  (vi'^ild)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  vial.  Milton. 
Vi'^ND,  71.  [viande,  Fr, ;  vivanda,  It.]  pL  viands.    Food  ; 

meat  dressed  ;  victuals. 
|VI'A-RYi  a-    [viarius,  L.]    Happening  in  ways  or  roada. 

Feltham. 
Vi'a-tEct-vre,*  (vi'»-tSkt-yyr)  n.  [via,  L.,  and  tIktwv^ 

Gr.]  The  art   of  constructing  roads,  bridges,  railroada, 

canals,  and  water-works  ;  civil  engineering.  R.  Park. 
Vi-Xt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  journey.  Smart, 
Vi-Xt'i-c&m,  n.  [L.J    Provision  for  a  journey;  the  last 

rite  or  sacrament  given  to  a  dying  person. 
Vi'brate,   v.  a.  [yibroyli.]  [i.  vibhatbd;  pp.  vibhatino, 

VIBRATED.]   To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 

motion  ;  to  make  to  quiver. 
Vi'brate,  o.  n.    To  move  to  and  fro;  to  oscillate;  to 

quiver. 
VT'BR^-TtLE,*  a.  Same  as  vibratory.  Smart. 
VT-bra'tion,  n.  [uiArtJ,  L.]  Act  of  vibrating ;  oscillation  j 

a  rapid,  reciprocating  motion. 
Vi-bra'T|-Dn-cle,  71.  A  small  vibration.  Chambers, 
Vl'BRA-TivE,  a.  That  vibrates  ;  vibratory.  J^evjton. 
Vl'BRA-Tp-Ry,  a.   Vibrating;  causing  to  vibrate  ;  moving 

up  an^own  or  to  and  fro  ;  oscillating ;  viltrative. 
Vi-BUR'N^jXy*  n.  [L.J  (Bot.)  A  plant;  a  shrub  ;  a  genus 

of  plants,  including  the  laurestinus,  snowball,  &c.  P.  Cyt 
Wc'JS.K,  n.  [vicarius,  L.]    A  deputy  i  —  ont- who  performs 

the"  fu  nctions  of  another  ;  a  substitute :  —  the  priest  of  a 

parish,  or  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  parieh  in  place  of  t 

lay  or  collegiate  rector. 
Vfc'^R-A<?E,  n.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar ;  the  house  or  res- 
idence of  a  vicar. 
Vfc'^R-^EN'ER-^L,*  n.    An  officer  under  a  bishop,  wh« 

has_ cognizance  in  matters  purely  spiritual.  fVhiskaw. 
V|-ca'bi-al,  a.  [vicarius,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  vicar.  BhuL^ 

stone.  Vicarious.  Blackwall. 
Vj-CA'ri-ATE,  71.  Delegated  office  or  power.  Lord  JVorth. 
A  l-CA'RJ-^TE,  a.   Relating  to  a  vicar  ;  having  a  delegated 

power ;  vicarial.  Barrow. 
Vi-ca'B|-oDs,  o.  [vicarius,  L.]   Deputed  ;  delegated ;  act- 
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Ing  in  the  place  of  another;  done  or  suffered  for,  or  in- 
flteud  of,  another;  substituted. 

Vj-ca'ri-oOs-lv,  ad.  In  the  place  of  another.  Burke, 

VIc'AR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  vicar.  Barrow. 

Vice,  n.  [uitium,  L.]  All  conduct  in  which  men  depart 
from  the  purposes  of  their  being;  the  opposite  to  virtue  ; 
depravity;  a  fault;  an  olfence;  habitual  fault;  defect  in 
any  thing;  imperfection;  crime:— the  fool  of  the  old 
shows  and  moralities.  Shak.  —  [vijs,  D.]  A  griping  ma- 
chine or  press,  with  a  screw,  made  of  iron  or  wood;  a 
gripe ;  a  grasp  :  —  sometimes  written  vise. 

fVicE,  V.  a.  To  draw  by  a  kind  of  violence.  Shak. 

VICE,*  [vi'ce,  L.,  in  the  room  of.]  A  prefix  denoting,  in  the 
words  compounded  with  it,  one  who  acts  in  place  of 
another,  or  one  who  is  second  in  ranl( ;  as,  vice-president, 
vice-chancellor,  &c. 

Vi'CE^*  [L.]  Instead  of;  in  the  place  of.  Ainaworth. 

Vice-Ad'mi-r^l,  n.  [vice  and  admiTal.]  The  second  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  ;  a  naval  officer  of  tne  second  rank,  or 
subordin.ite  to  an  admiral. 

Vice-Ad'mi-ral-tv,  71.  The  office  of  a  vice-admiral. 

Vice-a'9JENT,  n.  One  who  acts  as  agent  for  another. 

VIce-Cham'ber-lain,*  n,  A  great  officer  at  the  English 
court,  subordinate  to  the  lord-chamberlain.  Crabh. 

Vice-ChSn'cel-lqr,  71.  {vice-cancellariusj  L.]  An  officer 
of  the  chancery  court,  below  the  chancellor:  —  the  second 
magistrate  of  an  English  university. 

VicE-C6N'svij,*  7L  An  officer  subordinate  to  a  consul, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  commerce.  Crdbb. 

fVlcED,  (vist)  a.  Vicious;  corrupt.  SitaJc. 

VlcE-Dog^E',*  71,  An  officer  subordinate  to  a  doge.  Smart. 

VI(;E-(;^E'REN-cy,  n.  The  office  of  a  vicegerent ;  deputed 
power. 

Vice-(;^e'rent,  n.  [uicctb  ^er«w,  L.J  An  officer  invested 
with  deputed  power ;  a  deputy  ;  a  lieutenant. 

Vice-OE'r?nt,  a.  Having  a  delegated  power. 

VlCE-LtiG'^TE,*  n.  A  subordinate  legate.  Smollett. 

Vl9'E-NA-RY,  a.  [vicenarius,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  number 
twenty.  Bailey, 

VTcE-PR£§'i-DteNT,*  n.  A  subordinate  president  under  a 
higher  one  ;  the  second  officer  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Adains.  [£c.  Rev. 

VlcE'-RE-GAL,*  a.    Relating  to  a  viceroy  or  viceroyally. 

Vice'ro?,  (vis'rbi)  n.  [vice-roi,  Fr.]  One  who  governs  in 
jjlace  of  a  king,  with  a  delegated  regal  authority. 

ViCE-Rbi?'AL-Ty,  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

VicE'RO^-SHlP,  71.  Vicernyalty.  Fuller. 

(■Vl'CE-Ty,  n.  Nicety:  exactness.  B.  Jo-nson. 

Vi'CE  ver'sa,*  [L.J  "The  terms  being  reversed;"  re- 
versely. Q«.  Rev. 

VlC'j-N^Gi-E,  11.  [viciniaj  L. ;  vmsinage,  Fr.]  Neighborhood  ; 
place  adjoining;  vicinity.  Sir  T.  Herbert 

Vl9'i-NAL,o»- Vi-ci'N^L,  [vis'e-n?!,  fV.  P.J.  E.  F.K.  Wb. ; 
ve-si'ngil,  S,  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  Jvidnus,  L.]  Near  ;  neighboring. 

fVl-CINE'.  or  fVIq'iNE,  fve-siu',  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  vis'in, 
W,  i  vis'jn,  F.  TVb.]  a.  Near;  vicinal.  Olanville. 

V|-clN'}-Ty,  [ve-sln'e-t?,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  vl-sTn'e- 
te,  JTa. ;  ve-sin'V^e  or  vi-san'e-te,  W.]  [vicimu^j  L.]  Near- 
ness ;  state  of  being  near ;  place  or  places  near ;  vicinage ; 
neighborhood. 

VT"cioVS,  (vish'us)  a.  Addicted  to  vice ;  corrupt  in  princi- 
ple and  conduct;  corrupt;  wicked;  bad;  mischievous; 
refractory. 

VI"cioVS-liY,  (vlsh'us-]e)  ad.  In  a  vicious  manner. 

VT'cioys-Nfiss,  (vSsh'yst-nes)  n.  Corruptness. 

Vj-cIs'si-TUDE,  71.  [vicissitadof  L.]  Regular  change;  return 
of  the  same  things  in  the  same  succession;  variation; 
revolutionj 

Vl-cfs-ST-TU'Dl-N^-RVja-  [vicissitudo jli.]  Regularly  chang- 
ing. Donne. 

Vj-clS-3I-TO'Di-NOCs,*  a.  Full  of  vicissitude.   Qu.  Rev. 

fVl-c6N'T|-EL,  a.  {Eng.  law)  Relating  to  the  sheriff.—  Ti- 
conticl  rents^  rents  which  the  sheriff  farmed  for  the  king. 

Vi-c6n'tj-el§,*  n.  pi.  (Law)  Things  belonging  to  the 
sheriff.  Smart, 

VTIc'tim,  n.  [victima^  L.]  An  animal  or  something  immolat- 
ed or  sliin  for  a  sacrifice;  a  sacrifice;  something  sacri- 
ficed or  destroyed  ;  a  person  ruined  or  destroyed  to  effect 
some  purpose. 

tVIc'T(-MATE,  u.  a.  [m'cCiTTiO,  L.]  To  sacrifice.  Bullokar. 

VIC'TJM-IZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  VICTIMIZED  ;  pp.  victimiziwo, 
VICTIMIZED.]  To  make  a  victim  of;  to  sacrifice.  MonVi. 
Rev.  [quisher. 

Vfc'TQR,  n.    [L.]    One  who  conquers;  conqueror;  van- 

fVlc'T<?R-£ss,  71.  A  fi-male  who  conquers,  denser. 

v|C-to'r!-oDs,  a.  [victorieuxj  Fr,]  Having  gained  a  victo- 
ry ;  conquering;  having  obtained  conquest;  superior  in 
contest;  producing  conquest ;  triumphant. 

f  IC-TO'RJ-oCts-Ly,  ad.  With  conquest ;  triumphantly, 

*^(C-t5'rj-oDs-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  victorious. 

VI(3'Tp-R¥',  n.  [victoriay  L.]  Superiority  gained  in  a  battle 
or  n  contest ;  conquest ;  success  in  contest ;  triumph. 

fVlc'TRl^ss,  71.  A  female  who  conquers.  Shak, 

|\^c'tr|CE,  n.  Same  as  victress.  B.  Jonson, 


fVlCT'UAIi,  (vnt)  Tt.  Food.   King  ChaT~Aa.~-  Sow  us« 

only  in  the  plural.  See  Victuals. 
VIct'ual,  (vit'tl)  V.  a,  [i.  victualled;  pp.  tutuallikij, 

ricTUALLED.J  To  supply  with  food  or  victuals.  Shak. 
VicT'UAL-L^R,  (vXt'tl-er)  71.  One  who  provides  vi''tuals, 
VICT'UAL-liiNG,*  (vit'tl-ing)  71.  Act  of  supplying  provi» 

ions. 
VIcT'UAL§,  (vlt'tlz)  n.  pi.  [victuaUleSi  Fr. ;  vittuaglia^  It 

Food  prepared  to  be  eaten  by  human  beings  ;  cooked  prv > 

visions  j  meat  dressed  ;  viands. 
Jt;^  **  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  terminatrd 

in  the  generation  of  a  new  word  ;  for  no  solemnity  wiL' 

allow  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  written.     VicUudi 

appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that,  in 

some  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  he  spells  the  word  vit- 

Ues."   Walker. 
Vi-cDn'g^,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  South  American,  wool-bearing 

quadruped,  allied  to  the  alpaca.  Darwin. 
Vi-DAME' y*  71.  [Fr.l  (£71^.  law)   Vice-dominua  ;  a  bishop's 

deputy  in  temporal  matters ;  one  next  beneath  it  peei 

Blackstone. 
Vi'  ns,*  [li.fV.  imperative,]  "See:"  —  used  to  refer  to  some- 


thing, as  a  note  or  remark. 

Vi'DiL'i-c&T,ad.  [L.]  Toi 

word  is  generally  abbrevia 


wit ;  namely  ;  that  is.  —  Thia 
generally 'abbreviated  to  viz.,  and    the  adverb 

na777eZ7/is,in  reading,  commonly  used  instead  of  it. 
Vi'BE  UT  su'fRjSl,*  [It.]  "  See  the  preceding  statement.' 
ViD'v-A^B,*  n.  The  state  or  class  of  widows.  C.  Lamb.  j|E. 
ViD'V-AL,  a.  [mduns^'L.]  Belonging  to  a  widow  ;  deprived 

of  ahusband  ;  widowed.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 
tVl-DtJ'l-TV,  71.  Widowhood.  Bp.  Hall. 
Vie,   (vi)   V.  n.  [wagen^  Gar.]    [i.  vied  ;  jyp.  vying,  vied.] 

To  strive  for  superiority  ;  to  strive  against  others ;  to  con 

tend  ,  to  contest  \  to  endeavor. 
fViE,  V.  a.  To  stake ;  to  wager  ;  to  outdo ;  to  show  or  prac- 
tise ia  competition.  SJiak. 
V1BLI.E,*  (ve-ySl')  71.    [Fr,]  A  hurdygurdy ;   a  sort  of 

fitringed  instrument.   Hamilton. 
VI-EN-NJi§E',*  n.  sing.  &  pi.    A  native  or  the  natives  of 

Vienna.  Paget. 
VT  &T  AJR'MIS,*  [L.]  (Law)  "  By  force  of  arms."  Hamilton. 
View,  (vii)  v.  a.  [voir,  uu,  Fr.]  [i.  vizwzd;  pp.  viewinq, 

VIEWED.]  'i'o  survey  ;  to  look  on  by  way  of  examination  , 

to  see  ;  to  behold  ;  to  eye. 
View,*  (vu)  v.  n.  To  look  ;  to  take  a  view.  Swifl. 
View,  (vu)  n.  Prospect;  sight ;  power  of  beholding;  cor 

poreal  or  intellectual  sight;  act  of  seeing;  eye;  survey, 

examination  by  the  eye;  observation  : —a   landscape  J 

space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye;  reach  of  sight:— 

appearance  ;  show  ;  display  ;  intention  ;  design. 
ViEw'ER,  (vu'er)  71.  One  who  views. 
View'i.E3S,  (va'les)  a.  Unseen  ;  not  discernible. 
View'ly,  (vQ'le)  a.  Sightly;  striking  to  the  view ,  hand 

some.  Brocketi.  [North  of  England.] 
tVj-Q£s'i-MAL,*  a.  The  twentieth.  Scott. 
Vl-<?^fis-i-MA'TlpN,  71.    [vigesimnsy  L.]    Act  of  putting  to 

death  every  twentieth  man.  Bailey. 
VX^^'iL,  (vid'jiO  n.    [vigiliaf  L.]    Act  of  keeping  watch 

watch  ;  forbearance  of  sleep  :  —devotion  at  the  hours  of 

sleep  :  —  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday :  —  service  used  on 

the  night  before  a  holiday. 
VI^-'JL-ANCE,  71.  [Fr. ;  vigiiantiaj  L.]  Forbearance  of  sleep 

watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  incessant  care  ;  guard. 
Vl^j^'IL-AN■»cv,  71.  Same  as  ■uig*77a7ice.   Wotton. 
VK^'iii-ANT,  a.  [vigilansj  L.]  Watchful ;  wakeful ;  awaka  . 

careful;  circumspect;  diligent;  attentive. 
VI^'IL-ANT-EY,  ad.  Watchfully  ;  attentively ;  carefully. 
ViGJVETTE^  (vin'y&t  or  vin-yet')   [vin'yet,  W.  J.  Ja.  K. 

vin-yet',  S.  Stti.]  n.  [Fr.l  A  kind  of  flourish  of  leaves  01 

flowers,  or  an  ornamental  print  or  delineation  in  a  book, 

particularly  on  the  title-page;  any  ornamental  delineation 

on  the  page  of  a  book. 
VIg'nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  magnetic  iron  ore.  Dana. 
VIg'qr,  n.   {viguewTj    Fr. ;   vigor ^  L.]    Force;   strength} 

energy  ;  emcacy. 
fVla'pR,  V.  a.  To  strengthen  ;  to  invigorate.  FeltkaTtu 
F^ia-o-RO' sOf*   [It.]  (Mas.)    With  strength  and  firmness. 

Brande. 
VIg'p-roOs,  a.  [viguerovXf  old  Fr. ;  vigoureux,  mod.]  FuU 

of  vigor ;  strong;  forcible;  energetic;  cogent. 
VlG'g-RoOs-L¥,  ad.  In  a  vigorous  manner;  forcibly. 
VlG'Q-ROi5s-N£ss,  71.  Force  ;  strength.  Bp.  Taylor. 
fVlLD,  or  fVlLED,  (vild)  a.  Vile  ;  wicked.  Spenser.  ■ 
Vile,  a.  [mZ,  Fr. ;  vilisj  L,]  Base  ;  mean  ;  worthless;  sor- 
did ;  despicable;  contemptible;  impure;  wicked. 
VIle'lv,  ad.  In  a  base  manner;  basely  ;  meiuily. 
Vile'ness,  71.  Baseness  ;  meanness  ;  despicableness. 
ViL-i-Fl'-cA'TiON,  71.    [vUiJieOj  L.]    The  act  of  vilifying 

defamation  j  detraction;  abuse.  More. 
VtL'j-Fi-ER,  n.  One  who  vilifies. 
ViL'i-FY,  «.  a.  [i.  vilified  \pp.  viliftiko,  vilified.]   1 

debase  ;  to  mate  vile  ;  to  defame ;  to  abuse  ;  to  reproacl 

to  revile. 
fVlL'j-PfeND,  V.  a.  [vilipendo,  L. ;  vilipendtr^  Fr.]  To  hat 
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mnoerteen  ;  to  treat  with  slight  or  contempt  Bp.  jSn- 
drews.  Qm.  Rev  [HacketU 

VIl-j-p£n'dj?n-cy,    n.    Slight ;    contempt  ;    dlsesteem. 

VH.'1-Ty,  n.  [vilitas^  L.]  Baseness ;  vileness.  KenneU 

VlLL,  n.  [villej  Fr. ;  villaj  L.]  A  village.  Haie,  [r.] 

VKl'la,  n.  [L.]  A  country  house  j  a  rural  mansion. 

VlL'LAi^E,  n.  [Pr.]  A  small  collection  of  houses  in  the 
country,  less  than  a  town.  Shak. 

VIl'la-^^R,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  village.  Shak. 

VlL'L^-q^fiB^y,  n.  District  of  villages.  Skak.  [r.] 

VIi.'la;n,  (virijn)  n,  [vUlanuSj  low  L-j  vUlainy  old  Fr. ; 
vUmiiy  modern  Fr.]  One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure ;  a 
villein ;  one  employed  in  servile  offices  ;  a  servant.  Da- 
mes. A  vile  person  j  a  rascal ;  a  knave  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  crimi- 
nal. 25"  There  is  an  inconsistency  with  respect  to  the 
orthography  of  viUam  and  its  connected  words  vitany, 
villanous,  &c.  This  inconsistency  has  been  caused  by 
the  orthography  of  the  different  words  in  other  languages 
iVom  which  these  words  have  been  derived  ;  and  it  is 
now  too  well  established  to  be  easily  corrected. 

VlL'LAjN-oCs,  a.  Base;  depraved.  See  Vin  anous. 

VlL'LAJN-y,  71.  Depravity.  See  Villany. 

VlL'LAN,  n.  See  Villain. 

VlL'L^-N.f(?^E,  n.  The  state  of  a  villan  or  villain  j  base  ser- 
vitude. Speiiser.  Baseness ;  infamy ;  viUany.  Dryden. 

VTL'IjA.-NIZE,     V,  a.    [t.   VtLLANIZED  i   pp.   VILL-^NIZING,   VIL- 

LANI7ED.]  To  debase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  defame.  Dryden. 

VIl'la-niz-er,  n.  One  who  degrades,  debases,  defames, 
or  villanizes.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

VlL'L.A.-NOOs,  a.  [viUano,  It.  ^  Sp.]  Base  ;  vile  ;  wicked  ; 
criminal ;  very  bad ;  —  sorry,  in  a  familiar  sense.  Shale 

ViL'LA-NOGs-Ly,  ad.  Wickedly;  basely. 

VTL'iiA-NOiJs-Nfiss,  71.  Baseness;  wickedness. 

VIl'L^-NV,  n.  [vUlaniey  old  Fr. ;  villaniay  It.  ^  Sp.l  duality 
of  being  villanous;  wickedness;  baseness;  depravity; 
gross  alrociousness.  —  A  wicked  action;  a  crime:  —  in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural.    See  Villain. 

VTL'L^R§-iTE,*  n,  {Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 

jy iIj-lXt'ic  J  a.  Jvillatieus J  L.]  Belonging  to  villages.  .A/i/ion. 

Vli'liEiN,*  or  VIl'l^n,*  n.  One  who,  under  the  feudal 
system,  held  by  a  base  tenure :  —  written  also  villain. 
Brande.    See  Villain. 

VIl'lIj  iu  pi.  [L.]  Hairs.  —  (j37w(.)  Fibres. —(So(.)  A 
hairy  or  shaggy  excrescence  of  plants  or  trees. 

V{L'Lose',*  a.  Covered  with  soft  hairs  thickly  set ;  wool- 
ly. Brande. 

VJl'lovs,  a.  \viUasu3^h.']  Shaggy;  rough;  furry;  hairy. 

VIm'i-N^L,  a.  [Fr. ;  vivunaliSf  L.]  Relating  to  twigs  ;  pro- 
ducing twigs.   Cockeranu 

V|-m:^n'e-oOs,  a.  [vimineus,  L.]  Formed  or  made  of  twigs, 

V|-na'ceovs,  (v^-na'shus)  a.  [vinaceus,  L.]  Belonging  to 
wine  or  grapes  ;  vinous ;  viny.  White. 

Vinaigrette,*  (yln-^-gxW)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sauce  containing 
vinegar:  —  a  box  perfumed  with  aromatic  vinegar;  a 
smelling  box  :  —  a  sort  of  covered  wheel-barrow.  P.  Mag. 

VtN-ci-BlL'j-TVj*  n.  Vincibleness.  C.B.Brown. 

ViN'ci-BLE,  a.  [vlncoj  L.j  That  may  be  vanquished  ;  con- 
querable; stiperable. 

VIn'ci-ble-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  vincible,  [r.] 

tVl'NCT'VRE,  (vinkt'yur)7i.  [vinetura,  L.]  A  binding.  Bailey. 

VTN'ct/-L&M,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  viNCULA.  (Algebra)  A  con- 
necting mark  or  line  drawn  over  a  quantity  which  con- 
sists of  several  terms  :  —  a  band  ;  a  cord ;  a  tie.  Crabb. 

V;Tf-DE'iVij-^L,  a.  Belonging  to  a  vintage.  Bailey,  [u.] 

V|N-de']VI1-ate,  v.  n.  {vindemia,  L.]  To  gather  the  vintage. 

Evelyn.  [R.J 
ViN-DE-Ml-A'TlpN,  n.  Grape-gathering.  Bailey. 

in[N'D[-c.^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  vindicated.  Todd. 

VIn'D|-CATE,  v.  a.  [vindico,  h,]  [i.  vindicated;  pp.  vin- 
DkCATiNa,  VINDICATED.]  To  justify ;  to  support ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  defend  ;  to  clear;  to  protect  from  censure;  to  as- 
sert; to  establish.  [fTo  revenge  ;  to  avenge.  Bacon.] 

ViN-Di-cA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  vindicating;  defence; 
assertion  ;  justification. 

OVIn'uj-ca-tjve,  or  Viw-dIc'^-tTve,  [vin'de-ka-tjv,  fV. 
.%.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vjn-dik'^-tiv,  S.  P.  E,  F.]  a.  [vindieatf, 
Fr  J  Tending  to  vindicate  or  justify.  [Vinaictive.  Bacon,] 

|ltVlN'Dl-CA-T;vE-NEss,*  n.  Vindictiveness.  Shafteabwry. 

VIn'di-ca-tqr,  n.  One  who  vindicates  ;  an  assertor. 

VlN'Dj-c^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Punitory;  vindictive.  BramkaU.  De- 
fensory";  justificatory  j  vindicative. 

VjN-Dfc'T(VE,  a,  [vindictaj  L.]  Given  to  revenge  ;  revenge- 
ful; malignant. 

VjN-Dfc'TJVE-Ly,  ad.  Revengefully.  Johnson. 

VjN-Dlc'TivE-NJSss,  71.  A  revengeful  temper.  Bai'ey. 

Vine.  71..  [uinea,  L.]  The  plant  that  bears  grapes-  Pope. 
A  ong,  slender  stem  of  a  plant.  Loudon.  —  Any  plant 
that  trails  or  runs  on  the  ground,  or  prows  like  a  grape- 
vine. Forby.  [In  this  sense,  local  in  £ng.,  and  common 
in  the  U.  S.] 

Vine'-clXd,*  a.  Covered  with  vines.  Coleridge. 

frlNED,  (vind)  a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine. 

ViNE'-DR£as-]?R,*  n.  One  who  cultivates  or  trims  vin  es. 
Campbell, 
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Vine'frEt-ter,  n.  A  worm  that  eats  vine-leaves 

VIn':e:-gar,  n.  {vinmgre^  Fr.]  Acid  liquor,  made  oi  win* 
or  other  liquor  by  undergoing  the  second  or  acetous  fer 
mentation  : — any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 

VIn'e-g^r,*  a.  Relating  to  vinegar;  sour.  Ency. 

VTn'^-gar-CrC'^t,*  n.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  vino- 
gar.  Ash. 

ViNE'-GRttB,*  71.  An  insect ;  a  vinefretter.  Ask. 

tViN'^R,  TU  An  crderer  or  trimmer  of  vines.  UuloeU 

Vi'n:^-rY,*  ».  A  place  or  enclosure  for  grape-vines.  £(2 
Emcy. 

VlNE'yA.RD,  n.  A  ground  planted  with  vines. 

VIn'neTj*  71.  Whishaw.  See  Vignette. 

tVYN'NEWED,  (vSn'nud)  a.  Mouldy;  musty.  JVetoton. 

fVfN'NEWED-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  vinnewed.  Barret 

VlN'rry,  a.  Mouldy.  Malone.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fVlN'Q-LfiN-cy,  n.  [mnoieniitt,  L.]  Drunkenness.  Coclceram^ 

fVlN'p-LfiNT,  a.  [vinolentnsj  L.]  Given  to  wine,  Chaucer, 

Vi-N6sE',*a.  Partaking  of  wine;  vinous.  Ask. 

Vl-N6s'(-Ty,  m.  {vinosusy  L.j  State  or  quality  of  being  vl 
nous.  ScotL  [R.] 

VT'novs,  a.  [vineux,  Fr.j  Relating  to  wine;  having  the 
qualities  of  wine  ;  consisting  of  wine  ;  vinose. 

VIn'qujsh,*  n.  A  pining  or  languishing;  a.  disease  o- 
sheep.  Loudon. 

VIn'tage,  n.  [vendange,  Fr. ;  vindemiay  L.]  The  tima 
of  gathering  grapes ;  the  yearly  produce  of  the  vine ;  the 
grapes  or  wine  produced. 

VIw'T^9^-?R,  n.  One  who  gathers  the  vintage.  Ainsworth 

V1nt'n]ER,  n.  [vinetier,  old  Fr.]  One  who  sells  wine 

VlN'TBy,  n.  A  place  where  wine  is  sold.  Ainsworth. 

Vi'Ny,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  vines. 

Vi'pLj  n.  [viole,  Fr. ;  viola,  It.]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music;  a  bass-viol.  Bacon,  —  (JSTavt.)  A  purchase  used 
occasionally  in  weighing  the  anchor  :  —  written  also  voyoL 

Vi-o'la,*  71.  [It.]  A  musical  stringed-instrument ;  a  larga 
kind  of  violin  to  which  the  part  between  the  second  vio 
Iln  and  bass  is  assigned  ;  a  tenor-violin.  P.  Cyc. 

Vi'p-LA-BLE,  a.  [violabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  violated. 

Vi-p-liA'cEoys,  (vi-9-la'shys)  a.  [yioUif  L.]  Resembling 
violets  ;- consisting  of  violets. 

Vi-p-LXs'c:ENT,*  a.  Resembling  a  violet  in  color.  Smart, 

Vi'p-LATE,  V.  a.  [yiolo,  L.]  [i.  violated  ;  pp.  violatini., 
VIOLATED.]  To  transgress  ;  to  hurt ;  to  infringe  ;  to  break, 
any  thing  venerable ;  to  injure  by  force  or  by  irreverences 

—  to  ravish  ;  to  deflour. 

Vi-p-LA'TipN,  71.  [violation  li.]  Act  of  violating  ;  a  breach; 
infringement  or  injury  of  something  sacred  or  venerable  " 

—  rape;  act  of  deflonring. 

Vi'p-LA-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to,  or  causing,  violation.  Joh* 
Tyler. _  [R.] 

Vi'p-LA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  violates;  a  ravislier. 

Vl'p-LfiNCE,  n.  [viohntia,  L.]  duality  of  being  violent  * 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  strength  applied  ;  an  attack  ;  an 
assault,  outrage;  eagerness;  vehemence;  injury;  in- 
fringement:—  forcible  defloration. 

tVi'p-LliNCE,  V.  a.  To  assault;  to  injure;  to  compel,  B. 
Jonson. 

Vl't)-L£NT,a.  [violentusjli.]  Forcible;  acting  with  violence 
or  strength  :  —  produced  by  force  ;  not  natural;  as,  a  ui- 
olcnt  death:  —  assailant;  acting  by  force: — unseasona- 
bly vehement;  boisterous;  turbulent;  furious;  impetu 
ous  ;  passionate  :  —  extorted.  MUton. 

fVi'p-L^NT,  71.  An  assailant.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety 

J-Vi'p-lEnt,  v.  n.  To  act  with  violence.  SAoA, 

fVl'p-LfiMT,  V.  a.  To  urge  with  violence.  Fuller. 

Vi'p-LiSNT-Ly,  ad.  With  violence  ;  forcibly;  vehemently 

Vi'p-lEt,  tu  [violette,  Fr. ;  viola,  L.J  A  genus  of  plants,  a. 
many  species,  with  a  delicate  flower :  —  one  of  the  seven 
primary  colors. 

VI'p-l£t,*  a.  Resembling  the  violet,  or  of  its  color.  Hol- 
land. 

Vl-g-Ltw',  71.  {yiolino.  It. ;  violon,  Fr.,  from  viole.]  A  four- 
stringed  musical  instrument,  played  with  a  bow  ;  a  fiddle. 

Vl-p-Ll'NA,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegeto-alkali.  Smart. 

Vl-p-LliV'isT,  n.  A  player  on  the  violin ;  violist.  Aubrni. 

Vl'pL-lsT,  71.  A  player  on  the  viol ;  violinist. 

Vf-p-i-pN-cfiL'LiST,*  n.  A  player  on  a  violoncello.  Qent. 
Mag. 

Vi-Q-L<?N-0&L' LO,  (vg-v-lpn-chel'lo  or  ve-9-l9n-se!'lo)  [v5- 
9-l9n-ch61'lo,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  vi-^-l^n-sfil'lo,  P.  E.  Wb. ;  v6^ 
l9n-tsgl'lo,  Ja. ;  vS-v-long-chel'lo,  K. ;  v5-^-lon-chei'l6,  Sm.J 
n.  fit.]  A  bass  violin,  with  four  strings;  or  an  instru- 
ment, of  the  violin  kind,  an  octave  lower  than  the  violin 

Vf-g-Lo' NE,*  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  large  bass  violin  with  tHrea 
strings ;  a  double  bass.  Brande. 

Vl'P^R,  71.  [vipera,  L.]  A  genus  of  venomous  serpents  that 
produce  their  young  alive : — a  mischievous  or  malignant 
person. 

VI'peb-Tne,  [vi'per-In,  Ja.  K,  Sm.i  vl'p?r-in,  S.  W.  JJ  a, 
[viperinus,  h.]  Belonging  to  a  viper. 

Vrp:?R-otJs,  a.  [vipereus,\t]  Having  the  qualities  of  t  vl 


per ;  viperine. 
n'PER»§-BtJ'GL6ss,  71.  Ajilant.  Miller. 
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Vl'p^R  j[-Gr^S,  n.  A  plant ;  scorzonera.  Evelyn. 

tVlR-^  ^tN'|-^N,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  virago.  Milton. 

v!R-^-(iiH'{-T¥,*  n.  Character  or  qualities  of  a  virago.  Qu. 
Rev. 

Vi-ra'  ;o,  or  V|-RA'&6,  [vl-ra'go,  S.  E.  Jiu  K.  Wh. ;  v?- 
ra^gS  P.J.  Srrt. ;  ve-ra'go  or  vl-ra'gS,  tV.]  n.  [L.]  pi.  VI- 
ra'goei^.    a  woman  with  manlike  qualities j  a  female 
warrioi  ,  a  turbulent  woman. 
VlRE,  (ver)  n.  [vire,  Fr.j  An  arrow.  Oower. 

VlR'^-LAY,  71.  [virelay^  virelaU  Pr.]  A  sort  of  little  ancient 
Frencii  poem  that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes  j  a  roun- 
dplay,  Speiusta-. 

fVI'RENT,  a.  [virensj  L.]  Green  j  not  faded.  Browne. 

Vi-RiSs'CKNT,*  a.  {But.)  Green  ;  flourishing.  Lomion. 

ViR'&^Loo,*  n.  \Bot.)  A  kind  of  pear;  virgouleuse  or 
ver^'aloo.  Downing., 

fViR'ftATE,  7i.  [wir^a(a,  low  L.]  A  yardland,  consisting  of 
24  acres.   fFarton. 

Vir'gate,'^  a,  (Bot.)  Having  long  shoots,  like  a  rod.  P. 
Ci/c. 

Vir'gat-:?d,*  a.  Striped.  Hill. 

VlR(^E,  n.  A  wand.  B.  Jonaon,  See  Verge. 

VlRW'ER,  n.  See  Vbrgbr. 

Vir'^jn^  (vVr'jin)  n.  [7ner4)'c,  Fr. ;  virgo,  L.]  A  woman  hav- 
ing had  no  carnal  ktiowledge  of  man  ;  a  maid  ;  a  woman 
not  a  mother:  — tiie  sign  Virgo  in  the  zodiac. 

VlR'^lN,  a.  Befitting  a  virgin;  maidenly;  pure;  fresh; 
chaste  :  — unused  or  uncultivated  ;  as,  virgin  soil. 

fVlR'^lN,  V.  n.  To  play  the  virgin.  Shak. 

viR'(j^iN~AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  virgin  ;  maiden  ;  maidenly. 

Vir'^in-al,  n.  A  keyed  musical  instrument  resembling  a 
harpsichord,  formerly  played  by  young  ladies:  —  often 
called  virginals.  Bacon. 

fViR'<^jN-^L,  zi.  n.  To  pat;  to  strike, as  on  the  virginal. 
Shak, 

ViR'q»iw-BORN,*  a.  Bom  of  a  virgin.  Milton. 

ViR-t^lN'i-Ty,  n.  [virginitas,  L.]  State  of  being  a  virgin ; 
maidenhood. 

ViR'9iN'9-Bbi^-?R,*  n.  The  clematis;  a  plant  or  shrub. 
Crabb. 

V'iR'GOj  n.  [L.]  The  sixth  sign  in  the  zodiac;  the  Virgin. 

yyR' Gdu-LE&9E',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear;  virgaloo.  Su- 
renne, 

VlR'|D,*a.  Green;  verdant.  Perry,  [r.] 

Vj-Ril>'j-T¥i  n.  [viriditasy  L.]  Greenness;  verdure.  Eve- 
lyn, 

VIr'id-nISss,*  n.  Viridity ;  verdure.  Pemj.  [r.] 

Vl'RiLE,  or  VTr'jle,  fvi'rjl,  fV.  P.  J.  F. ;  vfrll,  S. ;  vir'il, 
E.  Ja.  S.  ,*  vJr'jl,  Sm.]  a.  IviriliSj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  man  ; 
not  puerile  ;  notfeminine  ;  manly  ;  masculine  ;  procreative. 

Vi-rTl'I-ty,  n.  [virilite,  Fr. ;  virilitas^  L.]  Quality  or  stale 
of  being  a  man  ;  manhood  ;  power  of  procreation. 

fVj-RlP'9-TfiNT,*  a.  Fit  for  a  husband  ;  marriageable. 
Perry. 

ViR-Mit'lON",  (vjr-rail'yun)  n.  See  Vermilioh, 

Vir~tV',  Cvjr-td')  [vir-tfl',  W. ;  vjr-tu',  Ja. ;  vSr-tu',  Sm. ; 
vir'tu,  Wb.]  71.  [It.]  A  love  of  the  fine  arts ;  a  taste  for 
curiosities. 

Virt'v-AL,  (vVrt'yu-^l)  a.  [virtitel^  Fr.]  Being  in  essence 
or  effect,  though  not  in  fact ;  potential ;  efficacious ;  ef- 
fectual. 

tVlRT-i;-AL'l-TV,  n.  State  of  being  virtual.  Browne. 

Virt'v-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  virtual  manner ;  in  effect,  though 
not  materially. 

fViRT'v-ATE,  V.  a.  To  make  efficacious.  Harvey, 

jVlRT'VE,(vVrt'yy)  [ver'chu,  S.  IV.  J.;  ver'chfl,  Sm.;  v5r'- 
tu,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.]  71.  \virtiis,  L.]  Moral  trondness ;  opposed 
Xovice  i  the  course  of  actions  or  conduct  by  whicli  a  man 
fulfils  the  purposes  of  his  being;  right  principle  ;  right  con- 
duct;  excellence: — female  chastity:  —  energy,  physical 
or  moral,  which  works  some  good  effect ;  efficacy  ;  pow- 
er ;  acting  power  ;  secret  agency :  —  courage  ;  bravery  ; 
valor.  Shak.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Milton. 

10^"  Dr.  Hill  published,  in  a  pamphlet,  a  petition  from 
the  letters  /  and  £7" to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  both  complain- 
ing of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by  that  great 
actor,  who  frequently  banished  them  from  their  proper 
stations,  as  in  the  word  viriae,  which,  they  said,  he  con- 
verted intoujt7^ufi;  and,  in  the  word  ungrateful^  he  dis- 
placed the  It,  and  made  it  ingratefid,  to  tlie  great  prejudice 
of  the  said  letters.    To  this  complaint  Garrick  replied  in 
the  following  epigram  :  — 
*  If  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injured  a  letter, 
VM  change  my  note  soon,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  better 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
Hereafler  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due, 
And  that  /  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U.* " 

Walker. 

jfVlRT'vE-Lfiss^  a.  Wanting  virtue  or  efficacy.  Raleigh. 

jjVjrt'VE-pr6of,*  a.  Irresistible  in  virtue.  Milton, 

VYR-Ttr-6'  s6y  [vir-tfi-a'so,  W.  P.  F.  K, ;  vir-chd-6's5.  S.  J. ; 
vir-ta-o'za,  Jo. ;  v6r-lfl-6'zo,  Sjft.]  n,   [It.] /)i.  It.  r/ii-rO'- 


d'stj  Eng.  y\tL-Tt-6'a6^.  A  man  skilled  ir ,  or  having 
taste  for,  the  tine  arts,  as  painting,  statuary,  and  arcbi 
teeture  ;  a  man  sKilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities. 
A^'R-TO-5'so-sHip,  71.  The  pursuits  of  a  virtuoso.  Bp.Hurd 
Virt'v-oDs,  (vVrt'yy-iis)  a.   Having  virtue ;  partaking  o| 
virtue;  morally  good  ;  upright;  honest;  right ;  equitable 

—  chaste :  —  efficacious  ;  powerful.  MUton. 
ViRT'v-otJs-LY,  (vifrt'yy-us-le)  ad.  In  a  virtuous  manner 
Virt'v-oDs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  virtuous.  Spenser. 
VTr'V-l£nce,  )  71.  Quality  of  being  virulent ;  mental  poi 
V1r'V-I'£n~cV}  t     son;  malignity;  acrimony  of  temper, 

bitterness. 
V1r'v-l£nt,  a.   [Fr. ;  virulentuSf  L.]  Poisonous ;  venom 

ous  ;  poisoned  in  the  mind  ;  bitter ;  mali{>UHnl ;  enraged 
tVlR'v-LENT-^D,  a.  Filled  with  poison.  Feltham, 
VlR'v-L£7fT-LY>  ad.  Malignantly  ;  with  bitterness. 
VI'Rvs,*  n.    [L.]    Poison — (Med,)  Poison  which  is  tbo 

seed  of  infection ;  the  agent  for  transmitting  infectioui 

diseases.  Dungliaon, 
Vis.*  71.  [L.]  (^Physics)  Force ;  power ;  virtue.  Crabb. 
V1?'*(?E,  (viz'gij)  71.  [Fr. ;  visaggiOf  It.]  The  face  ;  counte 

nance ;  look.  Shak, 
VIs'AOED,  (viz'gijd)  a.  Having  a  face  or  visage.  Milton. 
rj^-Ji|-r/s,  (viz'a-ve')  [viz'i-vS',  K.  Sm.f  ve'z^-vS' ,  Ja.] 

n.  [Fr.,/a£e  to  face.]  A  carriage  for  two  persons,  who  sit 

opposite  to  each  other. 
VIs'cE-R^,*  n.  [L.]  PI.  of  viscus.  {AnaL)  The  intestine! 

or  bowels ;  inward  parts.  Crabb. 
VIs'c:e-ral,  a.  [viscera^  L,]  Relating  to  the  viscera.  [Feel- 
ing ;  tender.  Bp.  Reynolds."] 
fVIs'CE-RATE,  o.  a.  [viscera^  L.]  To  embowel;  to  evisce« 

rate.  Bailey.  [ropy 

VTs'c|D,  a.  [viscidusj  L.]   Glutinous;  tenacious;  viscous 
Vis-clD'i-Ty,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  viscid  ;  glutinousness ; 

ropiness ;  viscosity. 
Vis-c6s'j-TY,  n.  [viscosite,  Fr.]  Q^uality  of  being  viscid  oi 

viscous;  viscidity;  glutinnusness ;  tenacity. 
VIs'coOnt,  (vi'koQnt)  tu  [vicecomes,  h.]  Literally,  a  vieS' 

count,  or  one  who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of  a  count 

or  earl,  and  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  :  — at  present,9 

title  of  English  Aobility,  next  below  an  earl,  and  above  a 

baron. 
Vis'coOnt-ess,  (Vi'k3unt-e3)7u  The  lady  of  a  viscount 

a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order. 
Vis'coOnt-shIp,  (vX'kbunt-ship)  )  n.  The  quality  and  of- 
Vis'coOnt-y,  ^vi'kSunt-e)  j     fice  of  a  viscount. 

Vls^coys,  a.  (msqueux,  Fr. ;  viscosusj  L.]  Glutinous ;  sticky 

tenacious;  viscid  ;  ropy. 
Vla'cj/M,*  n.  ['L.']  (Bot.)  Mistletoe;  birdlime.  Paley. 
Vls'ci/a,*  n.  [It.]  Intestine  ;  an  internal  organ  of  the  body : 

—  birdlime.  Paley.     See  Viscera,  and  Viscum. 

Visit Nffy*  n.  One  of  the  three  principal  divinities  of  tha 
Hindoo  mythology,  the  other  two  being  Bravia  and  Siva 
Brama  is  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the 
destroyer.  Ency, 

VI^I-b!l'i-ty,  n.  [visibility  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
visible  ;  perceptibility  by  the  eye.  Boyle. 

Vl^'l-BLE,  (viz'e-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  visibUis,  h.]  That  may  be 
seen  ;  perceptible  by  the  eye  ;  apparent ;  conspicuous ;  ob- 
vious ;  evident ;  manifest ;  discernible. 

fVIs'i-BLE,  71.  That  which  is  seen  by  the  eye.  Bacoju 

VI^'i-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  visible 

Vf^'i-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

V1s'(-g6th,*  71.  A  Western  Goth,  or  one  who  came  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  distinction  from  tha 
Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths.  Encij. 

Vis-i-gSth'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Visigoths.  Ec.  Rev 

Vis  IN-ER' Ti-^*  (vis'-in-er'she-6)  [L.]  (Physics)  "Tha 
power  of  inertness  ; "  the  propensity  of  matter  or  of  na- 
ture to  remain  in  its  actual  condition,  whether  of  motion 
or  rest.  Hamilton. 

Vlij'igN,  (vizh'un)7i.  [Fr. ;  visioy  L.]  Sight ;  the  faculty  oi 
seeing  ;  the  act  of  seeing:  —  any  appearance,  but  especially 
something  imagined  to  be  seen  ;  that  which  is  seen  in  a 
dream  ;  a  supernatural  appearance  ;  a  spectre  ,  a  phan- 
tom :  —  a  dream;  something  shown  in  a  dream. -r- A  dream 
happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  visio7i  may  happen  to  a  waking, 
man  : — a  dream  is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miraculous  ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  confounded. 

VKs'iQN,*  (vizh'yn)  v.  a.  To  perceive  in  vision  ;  to  dream. 
H.  W.  Hamilton.  [R.] 

Vf^'lON-jjLii,  (vlzh'yn-&l)  a.  Relating  to  a  vision  ;  vision- 
ary. Waterland. 

Vl?'ipN-A-Rj-N£ss,*  (vizh'yn-gi-r5-n6fl)  71.  duality  of  being 
visionary.  Coleridge. 

VI^'lpN-^-Ry,  (vizh'yn-j-re)  a.  [visionnairey  Fr.]  Aflectea 
by  phantoms  ;  fantastical';  disturbed  in  imagination  im' 
aginary ;  not  real :  —  addicted  to  mad  schemes  or  vagE  riesL 

Vl^'lCN-^-RY,  (vTzh'un-?-r?)  n.  One  who  is  visiona.  '  ol 
fanckful ;  one  who  forms  impracticable  schemes. 

Vl§'l<?N-lST,  (vizh'un-ist)  n.  A  visionary.  Spenser. 

VI§'ipN-L£ss,*  (vizii'yn-les)  a.  Having  no  vision.  F,  BuMer 

VI^'iT,  v.  a,  [visitery  Fr. ;  visito,  L.]  [i.  vibited  ;  pp  visit 
iNo,  VISITED.]  To  go  to  See ;  to  come  or  go  to ;  to  attend 
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—  (Swiptural  laaffuage)  To  send  good  or  evil  judicially  — 
(Law)  To  come  to  survey,  or  lo  inspect,  with  judicial 
authority,  ^yliffe. 

n^'jT,  V.  n.  To  practise  going  to  see  others;  to  call  and  stop. 

Vl^'lT,  n.  [vwite,  Fr.]  Act  of  visiting  ;  act  of  going  to  see 
another ;  a  prolonged  call. 

V1§'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  visited.  Aijliffe. 

VT[|^'{T-Xnt,  n.  One  who  viaits  ;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

VI^j-TA'TIpN,  ju  [viaito^  visitation  L. ;  vUitatioriy  Fr.]  Act 
of  visiting ,  state  of  being  visited  j  good  or  evil  dispensed 
by  God  ;  infliction.  — (Zraw)  Act  of  examining  into  the  af- 
fairs of  a  corporation  or  institution. 

Vl^-j-T^-To'Ri-^i.,  a.  Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
visitation.  ^yUffe. 

Vl^'iT-iNG,  ?u  Visitation;  act  of  visiting.  Skak. 

Vte'|T-9R,  n.  One  who  visits.  —  {oisUalur^  L. ;  visitewr^  Fr.] 
One  who  visits  in  order  to  inspect,  examine,  or  judge  ;  a 
judicial  director, 

fVi's^VE,  a.  [visif^  Fr.'iVisuSf  L.]  Belonging  to  the  power 
of  seeing.  Browne. 

Vls'N?,*  (ve'ne)  [vS'ne,  Sm.  ,•  via'ne  or  vSn,  K. ;  vSn,  fVb.] 
n.  [old  Fr.]  (Law)  Neighborhood  jVicinity  ;  venue.  Blade- 
stone,     See  Venue. 

tVi§'NO-MY,  71.  [corrupted  from phystognumy,']  Face;  phys- 
iognomy. Spenser, 

VI^'pB,  71.  The  perforated  part  of  a  helmet  above  the  bea- 
ver; a  mask  used  for  disguise.  —  It  is  written  also  vizor 
and  vizard  ,*  also  sometimes  visar  and  visard. 

Vl^'QRED,  (viz'yrd)  a.  Masked.  Milton. 

VI^'pR-LlKE,*  a.  Resembling  a  visor  or  mask.  Shak. 

V^s't^,  7u  [It.]  pi.  vIs'TA?.  A  view;  a  prospect  through 
an  avenue,  as  of  trees ;  a  walk  between  an  avenue  of 
trees. 

VT^'U-^L,  (vizh'y-jl)  a.  [uwaeZ,  Fr.]  Relating  to  vision; 
used  in  or  aiding  sight. 

V^s'v-^L-IZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  visual.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

F/s  VPt^*  [L.]  *'  The  vigor  of  life;  "  the  natural  power 
of  the  animal  body  in  preserving  life.  Scudamore. 

Vi't^l,  a.  [mtalisj  L.J  Relating  to  life  ;  essential  or  neces- 
sary to  life;  contaming  life:  —  essential;  necessary — 
Vital  air  J  (Cfiem.)  the  old  term  for  oxygen  gas. —  Vital 
statistics^  statistics,  or  a  statement  uf  facts  and  calcula- 
tions, relating  to  the  duration  of  life. 

\1'TXl'j-ty,  Tk  Quality  of  being  vital ;  the  principle  of  life  ; 
life. 

Vl-T*L-j-ZA'TlpN,*  n.  The  act  of  vitalizing.  Q«.  Rev. 

Vi'T^L-iZE,i*  V.    a,     [it  VITALIZED  ;  pp.  VITAJ-IZINO,  VITAI,- 

izBD.]  To  give  life  to  ;  to  vivify.  Prout. 

Vi'TJVz.-L¥)  0(2.  In  a  vital  manner ;  so  as  to  give  life. 

Vi'tai.5,  71.  pL  Parts  essential  to  life. 

Vl'T?L-L^-Ry,  [vi't?Usir-e,  P.  Jo.  K. ;  vlt'el-l?r-e,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  [mteUuSy  L.]  The  place  in  tlie  egg  wliere  the  yolk 
swims  in  the  white.  Browne. 

Vf-xSL' LTja^*  n.  [L.]  (Bou)  A  fleshy  bag  interposed  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  albumen,  in  some  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

VI"TJ-ate,  (vish'e-at)  v.  a.  [vitio,  L.]  [i.  vitiated  ;  pp. 
VITIATING,  VITIATED.]  To  corrupt  J  to  dcpravc  ;  to  spoil; 
to  make  less  pure  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  delile  ;  to  taint ; 
to  pollute  ;  to  infect. 

VI-Tj-A'TipN,  (vlsh-e^'shun)  t*.  Act  of  vitiating ;  state  of 
being  vitiated ;  depravation ;  corruption. 

fVlT-i-LlT'l-GATE,  V,  71.  [vitiosus  and  litigOy  L.]  To  con- 
tend in  law  vjciously.  Bailey. 

tVlT-l-LtT-j-ftA'Tipw,  71.  Contentious  litigation.  Hudibras. 

VI-Tf-6s'j-TY,  (vish-§^'5-t§)  n.  [vittosusj  L.]  Viciousness. 
South. 

Vl"Tlovs,  (vish'us)  a.  [tncieaz,  Fr. ;  vitiosusj  L.]  Corrupt. 
Shak.    See  Vicious. 

VI"Tioi;s-LV,  (vish'us-le)  ad.  See  Viciodslt. 

VT("TIOVS-n£ss,  (yis'h'us-nes)  n.  See  Viciousness. 

VPTfSt*  n.  [L.]  \Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  vine.  P.  Cyc. 

VIt're-oDs,  a.  [vitrS,  Fr. ;  vitreuSf  L.]  Of  the  nature  of 
glass  ;  glassy  ;  consisting  of  glass  ;  resembling  glass. 

VIt're-oOs-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  vitreous. 

Vi-tr£s'cence,*  n.  Glassiness  ;  vitrification    Smart. 

Vi-TR£s'ci-ELE,*a.  Capable  ofbeing  formed  into  glass.  Ure. 

VtT-Rj-FXc'TlpN,*  71.  Thoact  of  viirifying.  Ure. 

VI'tri-fXct-vre,*  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  pottery,  and  porcelain-  R.  Park. 

V1t'ri-fi-a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  vitrified.  Brands. 

tV|-TRlF'l-c^-BLE,  a.  Vitrifiable.  Bailey. 

fVl-TRYF'i-CATE,  V.  a.  [vitrum  And  facio J  li.]  To  vitrify. 
Bacon. 

VlT-Rl-Ff-CA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Vitnfaction.  Bacon.  [r.J 

VIt'rJ-fIed,*  (vit're-fid)  p.  a.  Converted  into  glass.  Ure. 

V^T'Rl-FORM,*a.  Having  the  form  of  glass.  Ure. 

VIt'rI-fy,  v.  a.  [vitryierf  Fr. ;  vitrum  and  facioj  L.]  [i.  vit- 
KSPiED ;  pp.  viTRiFviNo,  viTRiPiED.]  I'o  convert  or  change 
into  glass. 

VKT^RJ-Fy,  V.  n.  To  become  glass,  or  vitreous.  JlrbuthnoU 

Vj-TRl'N^,*  n.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  gastropods,  having 
a  thin  shell.  Brande. 

VIt'rj-o-e-lj&c'tric,*  a.  Containing  the  electricity  ex- 
cited by  rubbing  glass.  Smart. 


VlTRj-<>t,  7U  [Fr.  i  vitriolum,  Ij.]  Tl  ^  old  chemical  ten% 
for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. —  Oil  of  vitridk 
is  an  old  term  for  sulphuric  add. — J^Tative  vitriol  is  cop- 
peras; blue  vitriolf  a  sulphate  of  copper;  red  vitriol,  « 
sulphate  of  cobalt ;  wJiite  vitrioly  a  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VlT'Rj-p-LATE,*  V.  a.  To  couvert  into  sulphuric  acid ; 
to  vitriolize.   Smart. 

VIt'r(-p-l*te,      \  a.    [vitrioU,   Fr.]    Impregnated   with 

VfT'R|-p-LAT-?D,  i     vitriol.  Boyle. 

VIt-ri-Sl'ic,  a.  [vitrioliqucj  Fr.l  Relating  to,  or  ohtainec} 
from,  vitriol;  containing  vitriol. —  Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  </ 
vitriol,  now  called  sulphuric  acid. 

ATfT'Ri-pL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  sulphuric  acid.  (U 
wald. 

fVj-TRi'p-LoOs,  a.  Containing  vitriol.  Brown^. 

VIt'ta,*  n.  The  diadem  on  a  medal ;  a  ribbon.  Hamilton. 

VlT'TATE,*a.  (Bat.)  Striped;  having  stripes.  P.  Cyc 

V!t'v-LINE,  o.  [vitulinus,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to 
veal.  Bailey. 

|[Vl-Ttj'P:ER-^-BLE,fl.  [old  Fr. ;  vituperabiliSf  L.]  De8er\ir.g 
reproach.  Cockerairu 

llVl-TU'PER-ATE,  (v5-tii'p9r-at  or  vi-tu'p^r-at)  [ve-tu'p?t-at 
P,K.  Sm. ;  vl-lii'p?r-at,  S.  J,Ja.;  ve-tu'p?r-at  or  vi-tfl- 
p^r-at,  fV,  F.]  V.  a.  [vitup4rerj  Fr. ;  vitupero,  L.]  [i.  vito 

FERATED  ;     pp.     VITUPERATING,     VITUPERATED.]        To      Tm 

proach  ;  to  vilify ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  blame ;  to  censure 
||Vl-T0-p]5R-A'TlpN,  n.  [old  Fr. ;  vituperatio^  L.]  Blame  i 

censure  ;  reproach ;  severe  reprehension.  Donne. 
||Vi-tC'per-A-tIve,  a.  Containing  censure  or  reproach 
||Vl-Tu'PER-A-TpR,*  71.  A  Severe  censurer;  a  reviler.  Ec, 

Rev. 
fVl-TV-PE'RJ-ODs,   a.    [vituperiumj  h.]  Disgraceful.    ShaL 

ton. 
Vi-rX'cEj*  (ve-vi'ch^)  [It.]  (Mas.)  Lively.  —  Vivacissimo 

very  lively.  Crabb. 
IIVl-VA'cioys,  (ve-va'shys  or  vl-va'shus)  a.    [mvaXf  L.J 

[Long-lived.  Bentley.]    Sprightly;  gay;  animated;  spor 

live ;  merry  ;  active ;  lively. 
I|Vi-vA'cioVS-LV,*  (ve-va'shys-l?)  ad.  With  vivacity.  Dr 

Allen, 
[IVi-va'ciovs-nEss,  (v?-va'shus-n6s)  n.  Vivacity. 
)lVi-vX9'i-Ty,  (ve-v5s'?-t9  or  Vi-vfis'e-te)   [ve-vis'e-te,  P 

J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  vi-viSs'?-te,  S.  Ja. ;  ve-vas'e-te  or  vl-vas'fr 

t§,  fV.]  n.  [v ivacit d,  Fr.]  duality  of  being  vivacious  ;  an- 
imation; life;  spirit;  liveliness  ;  sprightliness,[tLongev 

ity  ;  length  of  life.  Browne.   Power  of  living.  Boylr,.] 
Vi'VA-RY,  n.    [vivarium,  L.]    A  place,  of  land  or  water, 

where  living  animals  are  kept. —  (Law)   A  park,  warren, 

fish-pond,  or  piscary.  Cowel. 
Vl'r^  Vo'CEy*  [L.]  "hy  word  of  mouth :"  — noting  a 

method    of  voting,  or  of  expressing  one's   opinion  oi 

wishes.  Scudamore. 
fViVE,  a,  \vif,  Fr. ;  vivus,  L.]  Lively;  forcible;  pressing 

Bacon. 
VtvE  L'A  BAo-4.-T&LLB'MFrA  "  Success  to  trifles." 
VlvE  LE  Roj,*  (vev-le-rwl')  [Pr.]  "  Long  live  the  king  » 
fVivE'l*y,  ai.  In  a  lively  manner;  strongly.  Marston. 
fVi'VEN-cV*  w*   [vivo,  L]    Manner  of  continuing  aliv 

Broione. 
VTvE§,  (vivz)  71.  pi.   The  parotid  glands  of  horses.  Zjk 

don. 
VIv'i-APf-iTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  iron.  P.  Cyc 
VIv'Jd,  a.  [vividus.  It.']  Lively;  quick;  striking;  spriglit 

2y  ;  active  ;  clear ;  lucid  ;  bright. 
Vj-vId'j-tv,*  n.  Vividness.  T.  Forster.  [r.] 
VIv'iD-Ly,  ad   With  life  ;  with  quickness  ;  with  strength 
Vlv'JD-Nfiss,  71.  Life;  vigor;  quickness;  brightness. 
Vi-vIf'jc,  a.     [vivUiquCf  Fr, ;  vivijicus,  L.]     Giving  life 

making  alive.   Ray. 
VI-v:fF'l-c^L,  a,  [vivificus,  L.]  Giving  life  ;  vivific.  Bailey 
Vl-vlF'j-CATE,  [vi-vif'e-kat,  S.  fV.  P.  Ja.  K.  Snu;  viv'9- 

fe-kat,  Wb."]  V.  a.    \viv\jico,  L]    [i.  vivificated  ;  pp.  vi- 

viFiCATiNG,  VIVIFICATED.]    To  make  alive  ;  to  animate  ; 

to  vivify.  More. — (CAem.)    To  give  new  form  or  lustra 

to.  [R.] 
V"iv-i-Fi-c5.'TipN,  71.  [Fr]  The  act  of  vivifying  or  giving 

life.  Bacon. 
Vi-vIf'i-C4.-t](ve,  a.  Able  to  animate.  More.  [R.] 
ViV'l-FY,  V.  a.  [vioijer,  Fr. ;  vivus  and  facio,  L.]  [i.  vivi 

FiED  ;  pp.  VIVIFYING,  VIVIFIED.]  To  make  alive  ;  to  ani- 
mate; to  endue  with  life. 
Vi-viP'^-RoCs,  a.  [vivv^  and  pario,  L.]  Producing  young 

in  a  living  state,  as  an  animal  ;  opposed  to  oviparous 

Browne. 
VIv-j-sfic'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  opening  or  dissecting  liv 

ing  animals.  Dnnglison, 
Vix'EN,  (vik'sn)  n.    Literally,  the  cub  of  a  fox:  —  a  fro^ 

ward,  passionate  woman  ;  a  scold.  Shak.  —  Formerly  aj^ 

plied  also  to  a  man.  Barrow. 
V"ix'EN-LY,  (vtk'sn-l?)  a.  Resembling  a  vixen.  Barrow. 
Viz.,  ad.  (a  contraction  of  videlicet.]  To  wit;  namely;  that 

is.  Holder.  See  Videlicet. 
Vlz'ARD,  71.    [visidre.  Ft.]    A  mask  used  for  disguise;  a 

visor.  See  Visob. 
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Vtz'JRT)   9  a.  Ton.ask.  Shak. 

flz'iER.  viz'ygr  or  viz'ySr)  fvlz'yer,  P.  E.  Sm. ,  viz'ySr, 
fV.  Jo,  vTz'yar,  S. ;  viz-yer',  J, ;  viz'yer  or  ve-zber',  F.j 
n.  [At.  a  minister  or  councillor  of  state,  in  Turlcey,  &c. 
The  oi!)  of  highest  rank  is  styled  grajid  vizier. — Written 
also  viiir  and  visier.  [Rev. 

VlZ'iER-^TE,*  (vIz'yor-9t)  n.  The  office  of  vizier.  JV*.  Ji. 

ViziMR-A-ZEM^*  n.  [Turk.]  The  grand  vizier;  the  Turk- 
ish prime  minister.  Month.  Rev, 

Vo'CA-BLE,  [vo'k^-bl,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  n.  [vocable^  old  Fr. ; 
vocabulumy  L.]  A  word  j  a  term.  Coverdale. 

Vp-cXB'v-LA-Ry,  lu  [vocabulariumj  L.]  A  collection  of 
Words,  as  those  of  a  science  ;  a  nomenclature  ;  a  glossa- 
ry ;  a  dictionary  ;  a  lexicon  ;  a  word-book. 

Vo'CAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  vocalis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  voice  ;  hav- 
ing a  voice ;  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice ;  oral ; 
verbal:  —  noting  a  peculiar  sound,  as  of  z,  as  distin- 
guished from  s,  or  of  v,  as  distinguished  from  /.  Smart 

Vp-cAij'jCj*  a.  Relating  to  vowels,  or  vocal  sounds.  Black- 

tDOOd,. 

Vo'cAL-TST,*  re.  A  vocal  musician ;  a  singer.  Smart. 
Vq-cXl'i-TV,  n.  [vocalitasj  L.]  Power  of  utterance  j  qual- 
ity of  being  utterable  by  the  voice.  Holder. 
Vo-cal-j-za'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  vocalizing.  Jitherusum. 

V6'C^L-IZE,  v.  a.  [t.  VOCALIZED  J  -pp.  VOCALIZING,  VOCAL- 
IZED.] To  form  into  voice  ;  to  render  vocal ;  to  utter  vo- 
cally -y  to  articulate :  —  to  give  a  particular  sound  to,  as  to 
make  s  sound  like  z.  **S  is  vocalized,  that  is,  pronounced 
as  z."  Smart. 

V6'cAL-Ly,  ad.  By  the  voice  ;  in  words ;  articulately. 

Vo'cal-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  vocal.  Aah. 

Vo-ca'ti(?n,  71.  [Fr.  \  vocatio,  L.]  A  calling  or  speaking  to ; 
summons  :  —  trade  j  employment  j  calling  j  profession  ; 
business. 

V6c'^-TlVE,  a.  [vocatif,  Fr. ;  vocativuny  L.]  Relating  to 
calling  or  speakmg  to.  —  (Gram.)  Noting  the  case  of  a 
noun  substantive,  when  it  ia  directly  applied  to  the  per- 
son addressed. 

Voc'^-TlVE,*  re.  A  case  of  a  noun  in  grammar.  CJuimbers. 

Vq-cIf'^r-ATE,  v.  n.  [vocifero^  L.]  [i.  vociferated  ;  pp. 
vociFERATrNG,  VOCIFERATED.]  To  cry  out  loudly  ;  to  hol- 
loo ;  to  hollow  ;  to  halloo  \  to  clamor.  Johnson. 

Vp-clF-ER-A'TipN,  n.  [vociferatioy  L.]  Act  of  vociferating  j 
clamor;  outcry.  Arbuthnot. 

Vp-clF'ER-oOs,  a.  Clamorous;  noisy;  loud.  Pope. 

Vp-clF'ER-oDs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  vociferous  manner.  Smart. 

Vp-clF'ER-o0s-N£ss,*  71.     aualjty  of  being  vociferous. 


VoE,*  re.  {ScotlaTid)  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek.  Jamieson. 

Vogue,  (vog)  re.  [Fr.]  Fashion;  mode;  way;  repute. 

V'oiCEj  re.  [voixy  Fr. ;  vox,  vocis,  L,]  The  sound  formed  in 
the  larynx  of  men  and  animals  by  the  appropriate  organs, 
and  emitted  by  the  mouth  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  sound 
distinguishing  the  individual,  whether  man  or  other  crea- 
ture; any  sound  made  by  breath  : — vote  ;  suffrage  ;  opin- 
ion expressed  :  —  language ;  words ;  expression.  —  ( Oram.) 
The  form  or  manner  of  inflecting  the  verb,  as  being  activt 
or  passive.  —  The  acifue  voice  expresses  action  or  agency; 
as,  •'  He  teackes.^^  The  passive  voice  denotes  being  acted 
upon,  and  is  formed  of  the  past  participle  of  an  aciive- 
transitive  verb,  and  an  inflection  of  the  auxiliary  or  sub- 
stantive verb  to  be ;  as,  "  He  is  taughV^ 

fVblCE,  V.  a.  To  rumor  ;  to  report;  to  vote.  Shak. 

fVotcE,  73.  n.  To  clamor  ;  to  make  outcries.  Bacon. 

VOICED,  (vbist)  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice.  Austin. 

VoIce'fOl,*  a.  Having  a  voice  ;  vocal.  Browjie. 

VoICE'Lijss,  a.  Having  no  voice.  Ld.  Coke. 

Volu,  o.  [vuide,  Fr.]  Empty;  vacant:  —  having  no  force  or 
effect;  devoid;  vain;  ineffectual ;  null :  —  unsupplied  j 
unoccupied  j  unfurnished:  —  unsubstantial;  unreal. 

VBId,  n.  An  empty  space ;  vacuum  ;  vacancy.  Pupe. 

VolD,  77.  a.  [vuider,Fr.]  [i.  voided; pp.  voiding,  voided.] 
To  quit;  to  leave  empty :  —  to  emit;  to  pour  out;  to  empty  ; 
to  emit,  as  excrement :  —  to  vacate ;  to  nullify ;  to  annul. 

VblD,  V.  re.  To  be  emitted.  Wiseman. 

VoId'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  voided  or  annulled.  Ayliffe, 

Voio'^NCE,  re.  Act  of  voiding  ;  ejection  from  a  benefice. 

VoId'?e,  re.  He  or  that  which  voids.  [A  basket,  in  which 
broken  meat  is  carried  from  the  table.  Cleaveland.'] 

VolD'jHa,*  a.  Receiving  what  is  ejected  or  voided.  Shak. 

VoI'd'ness,  re.  State  of  being  void  ;  emptiness  ;  nullity. 

Voire  bire,'*'  (vwar  derl  [Norm.  Fr.,  a  corruption  of 
vrai  dire.  —  L.,  veritatem  dicerc.']  {Law)  A  term  used  in  cases 
in  which  it  ia  prayed,  upon  a  trial  at  law,  that  a  witness 
may^  previous  to  his  giving  his  evidence,  be  sworn  upon 
a  voire  dire^  i.  e.,  to  speak  the  truth.  Whishaia, 
F'61'TURE,n.  [Fr.]  A  cairiage.  Arbuthnot. 

rVo'lj^NT,  a.  [volans,  L. ;  volant^  Fr.]  Plying ;  nimble  ;  ac- 
tive. Milton, 

V6ij'A.-Kf*  re.  A  bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds  to  fly  in. 
Crabb. 

V6L'^-TtLE,  [v<SV^~Vil,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vSl'9-tIl, 
Jo.]' a.  [volatilis,  L.]  Flying;  passing  through  the  air; 
having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation  ; 


lively;  fickle;  changeable}  full  of  sfjrit;  airy;  giddy 

flighty. 
IVSl'^-tTle,  n.  [volatile,  Ft.]  A  winged  anima'.  Brimm 
V6L'A-TlLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  vo  Utile  ;  volaiilitv. 
VSl-a-tXl'i-tv,  n.  {volatility,  Fr.]  State  of  being  vuLitil" 

want  of  fixity;  levity;  mutability;  airine<!S.  [Jtfa(T 

VSl'a-til-iz-^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  volatilized,  PhiL 
VoL-A-TlL-f-ZA'TIpN,  n.    The  act  ol    making  volatile 

Boyle. 
VOl^^-TJL-ize,  w.  a.  [volatiUser,  Fr.]  [i  volatilized  ;/7) 

TOLATiLiziHQ,  VOLATILIZED.]   To  make  vclatilo ;  to  sufo^ 

tilize  to  a  high  degree. 
V6lj'BpRTH-iTE  *  71.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral.   Dana 
VpL-cXrr'ic,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  volcano ;  r* 

lating  to  a  volcano ;  produced  by  a  volcano.  LyeU. 
Vol'cJl-nIst,*  re.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  or  science 

of  volcanoes.  Knowles. 
V6l'c^-nize,*  v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  volcan 

ic  actjon.  Maunder. 
VpL-CA'No,  re.    [It.,  from  Vulcan.]  pi.  vpL-CA'NOE?.  A 

mountain   having  a  subterranean  or  internal  fire,  and 

sometimes  sending  forth  flame,  lava,  ashes,  smoke,  &c 

a  burning  mountain. 
Vole,  n.  fFr.]  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks 


Vole,*  v.  n.  To  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards.  Pope. 

VOLiiE,*  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  rapid  flight  of  notes.  Crabb 

Vo'LEN^  jvo'LEN?,*  [L.]  {Law)  "  Wi Jing  or  not  will 
ing."  Hamilton.    See  Nolens  Volens. 

tV6L'?-RV,  n.  [volerie,  Fr.]  A  flight  of  birds.  Locke. 

fVdL-j-TA'TipN,  n.  [volito,  L.]  The  act  01  power  of  flying 
Browne. 

Vp-Ll"TlpN,  (vp-nsh'yn)  n.  [volitio,  L.J  The  act  of  will 
ing  or  exercising  the  will ;  the  power  of  willing ;  choice 

fVoL'j-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  will    Hale.' 

VpL-K6N'SKp-iTE,*  re.  (Min.)  A  soft  mineral  containing 
oxide  of  chromium.  P.  Cyc. 

V6l'ley,  (vSl'le)  n.  [vol^e,  Fr.]  A  flight  of  shot.  Raleigh 
A  burst ;  an  emission  of  many  at  once.  Shak. 

V6l'LEY,  v.  a.  [i.  voLLEVED  ;  pp.  volleting,  volleyed.] 
To  discharge  at,  as  with  a  volley ;  to  throw  out.  Shak. 

V6i.'ley,  v.  n.  To  discharge.  Shak. 

V6l'leved,  (vSl'ljd)  a.  Discharged  with  a  volley.  Milton. 

Volt,  7i'.  [»o/(e,  Fr.]  Abound;  a  turn;  a  circular  tread  of 
a  particular  kind,  made  by  a  horse  :  — a  leap  by  a  fencer, 
to  avoid  a  thrust. 

V^l't'a,*  n.  [It.]  pi.  VOLTE,  (vSI'ta)  (Mus.)  An  old 
three-timed  air ;  a  turn;  a  going  back  and  returning;  a 
repetition.  Crabb, 

Vpii~TAG-'R4,-PHV,*  n.  The  urt  of  copying  in  metals,  de- 
posited by  electrolytic  action,  any  form  or  pattern  which 
ia  made  the  negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit.  P.  Cyc. 

VpL-TA'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  philosopher  Volta^  or  to  a 
galvanic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  him.  Brande. 

VoL'TA-tSM,*  re.  Galvanism  or  electricity  as  improved  m 
modified  by  Volta.  Hamilton, 

VoL'T^i-iTE,*  re.  {Mill.)  A  species  of  iron  a.um.  Dana. 

Vpl-tSm'e-t^r,*  re.  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Far 
aday  for  measuring  voltaic  electricity.  Brande. 

V6l'ta-plXst,*  re.  A  kind  of  galvawic  battery  adapted  to 
the  electrotype.  Francis. 

V6L'T^-TyPE,*  n.  A  metallic  plate  containing  a  copy  of  a 
device  upon  a  medal  or  coin,  formed  by  eJectro-chemical 
action  :  —  called  also  electrotype.  Brande. 

V^l' Ti,*  [It.]  {Mus.)  "Turn  over:"— a  direction  to  turn 
over  a  leaf.—  Volti  subito,  turn  over  quickly.  Brande 

V6 L-TI-0E  if r', *  {vU-te-zhnr')  n.  [Fr.]  A  \aulter  or  tum- 
bler :  —  a  member  or  soldier  of  light  cavalry.  Murray. 

V6lt'zTte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Dana. 

Vp-LU'BJ-L^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Climbing,  or  winding  round. 
Smart 

V6L-V-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  [volubility,  Fr. ;  volubilitas,  L.]  State  of 
being  voluble ;  act  of  rolling :  —  activity  of  tongue ;  flu- 
ency of  speech  r  —  mutability ;  liableness  to  revolution. 

VoL'v-BLE,  (vQl'y-bl)  a.  [volubHis,  L.]  Formed  so  as  to 
roll  easily  ;  formed  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in  motion  ;  roll- 
ing; having  quick  motion.  MUton  Nimble,  active;  — 
applied  to  the  tongue.  Addison.  Fluent  of  words ;  talka- 
tive. 

V6l'v  ble-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  voluble.  Ash. 

V6W-BLY,  ad.  In  a  voluble  manner,  Hudibras. 

V6L'VME,'(v61'yum)  [vei'yum,  W.J.Ja,;  vol'yym,  S.  ^. , 
vSl'um,  P.  E.  Wb.)  n.  [volumm,  L.]  Something  rolled  ol 
convolved  ;  a  single  fold  ;  a  roU ;  a  single  wave ;  some- 
thing rolled,  like  an  ancient  book,  which  consisted  of  a 
sheet  wound  round  a  staff:  — a  book  in  modern  form. 

VOl'vmed  *  (vSl'yvmd)  o.  Having  volumes  or  rolUn| 
masses.   Byron. 

Vp-LC'ivi(-NoOs,  a.  Consisting  of  many  complications  j 
consisting  of  many  volumes,  or  books;  copious;  diff* 
sive. 

Vp-iiO'Mi-NODs-LV,  ad.  In  many  volumes  or  booka. 

Vp-Lti'MJ-NODs-Nfess,  re.  State  of  being  voluminous. 

fV6L'v-MlsT,  n.  A  writer  of  volumes  ;  an  author.  Mitun 
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Vdli'VN-T^EJ-LV,  ad.  {voUntierai  Fr.],  In  a  TOluntary 
manner  j  of  one's  own  accord  ;  spontaneously. 

V5l'vn-t^-ri-v£3s,  n.  State  of  being  voluntary. 

VdL'VN-TA-Ry,  a.  [uoiontoire,  Fr. ;  voiujttarttt*,  L.J  Acting 
without  compulsion  j  acting  by  choice,  or  of  one's  own 
accord  ;  willing ;  done  by  design ;  purposed  j  intended  j 
gratuitous*;  spontaneous. 

foL'VN-TA-Ry,  71.  A  volunteer;  one  who  acts  without 
compulsion,  or  of  his  own  accord.  —  {Mus.)  A  piece  of 
music  played  at  will,  or  extemporaneously,  without  any 
settled  rule. 

V6l'vn-t^-R¥-I5M,*  n.  Voluntary  principle  or  action  ;  the 
system  of  supporting  any  thing  by  voluntary  contribution 
or  assistance.  Dr.  Cluilmers.  [Modern.] 

Vol-VN-teer',  «.  [volontaire f  Fr.]  A  soldier  who  serves 
nf  his  own  accord :  —  one  who  engages  in  any  service  of 
hib  own  accord. 

V6L-VN-TEER',  V.  n.  [i.  volunteered;  pp,  volunteer- 
ing, TOLUNTEEEBD.]  To  act  or  servo  as  a  volunteer. 

V6l-VN-te£r',*tj.  a.  To  offer  voluntarily.  B.  Jonson. 

Vp-LttPT'v-^-RY,  (vp-Iupt'yy-jt-re)  n.  [voluptuaire^  Fr. ;  co- 
luptuariusj  h.]  A  man  given  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury ; 
a  sensualist ;  an  epicure. 

Vq-lDpt'v-^-rV,*  (V9-Iupt'yvi-gi-r9)  a.  Given  to  pleasure; 
voluptuous.  Johnson. 

V9-l0j?t'v-o0s,  (V9-lupt'yy-us)  a.  [voluptuosTis,  L. ;  volup- 
tueuXi  Fr.]  Addicted  to  pleasures,  particularly  those  of 
sense ;  luxurious  ;  epicurean  ;  sensual. 

Vp-Lt3PT'v-oOs-LV,  ad.  In  a  voluptuous  manner;  luxuri- 
ously. 

Vp-LCPT'V-OlJS-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  voluptuous. 

JV6li-V-TA'Tl9N,  n.  [volutatiOj  L.]  Wallowing ;  rolling. 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

Vp-LUTE',  [vfl-lut',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  v51'at,  Ja."]  n.  [Fr. ; 
valuta,  L.]  {Arch.)  A  scroll  of  a  column  ;  a  principal  or- 
nament in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals. 
—  {CoTUih.)  A  genus  of  shells,  called  also  valuta. 

Vp-LtJT'^D,*  a.  Having  volutes,  or  spiral  forms.  Jodrell. 

Vp-LU'TipN,*  n.  A  spiral  form.  HUl. 

vbm'i'C^,  n.  [L.l  {Med.)  An  abscess  of  the  lungs. 

VOm'JC  NDt,  n.  The  nucleus  of  a  frUit  of  an  East  Indian 
tree;  nvx  vomica,  HUl.     See  Nus  Vomica. 

VSm'JT,  u  n.  ^vomoylt.]  [i.  vomited;  pp.  vomitino,  vom- 
ited.] To  eject  or  cast  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
to  expectorate. 

V5m'IX,  v.  a.  [vomirj  Fr.]  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach  ; 
to  eject  or  to  throw  up  with  violence  from  any  hollow. 

V6m'it,  n.  Matter  ejected  from  the  stomach;  an  emetic. — 
Black  vomitj  the  yellow  fever.  Dungllson. 

Vp-Ml"TipN,  (vg-mish'un)  n.  [womo,  L.]  Act  or  power  of 
vomiting.  Qrcw. 

V6m'i-t1ve,  a.  [yoviitift  Fr.]  Emetic;  causing  vomits. 
Browne. 

V6M'}-Tp-Ry,  a.  \yomitoire,  Fr. ;  vomitoriusj  L.]  Procuring 
vomits ;  emetic.  Browne. 

VoM'f-Tp-RV,*  n.  An  emetic: — a  door  of  a  theatre,  by 
which  the  crowd  is  let  out.  Scott. 

V6M:-i-TV-Ri"TipN,*  71.  An  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Dungliaon. 

Vp-RA'cioys,  (v9-ra'shys)  a.  [vorace,  Fr. ;  vorax^  L.]  Ready 
to  devour  or  swallow  up  ,  greedy;  ravenous  ;  rapacious. 

Vp-RA'cioys-Ly,  (v^-ra'shiJis-le)  ad.  Greedily  ;  ravenously. 

Vp-RA'CIOVS-Nfiss,  (V9-ra'shus-nes)  71.  Voracity, 

Vp-RX9'j-TY,  71.  [voracitef  Fr. ;  voracitasj  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing voracious  ;  rapacity;  greediness. 

Vp-RAo'f-NODs,  a.  [yoraginosust  L.]  Full  of  gulfs.  Scott. 

VQR'T&Xy  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  rbR'Ti-CE?i  Eng.  vor'tEx- 
]E^.  Any  thing  whirled  round  ;  a  whirlpool ;  a  whirl- 
wmd. 

Vor'ti-cal,  a.  Having  a  whirling  motion ;  turning. 
JVeiottm. 

VoR'T(-ciSL,*  n.  {Ent.)  A  pedicellate,  wheel  animalcule 
BTande. 

Vo'ta-rSSss,  n.  A  female  votary.  Shak. 

Vo'T^-RisT,  n  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow ;  a  votary.  Mil- 
ton.  [R.] 

V5'TA-RY,  n.  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  some  pursuit, 
service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

Vo'T^-Ry,  a.  Devoted  ;  consequent  to  a  vow.  Bacon, 

Vote,  n.  [votum,  L.]  Suffrage  ;  voice  given  and  numbered, 
as  at  an  election ;  a  ballot. 

Vote,  v.  a.  [i.  voted  ;  pp.  toting,  voted.]  To  choose  by 
suffrage ;  to  determine  by  suffrage ;  to  give  by  vote. 

Vote,*  v.  n.  To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage.  Selden. 

Vot'^r,  n.  One  who  votes,  or  has  the  right  of  voting. 

Vo'TlVE,  a.  [voHvusj  L.]  Given  or  observed,  as  by  a  vow. 

Vo'TJvE-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  votive.  H.  W, 
HamiltOTu 

VoOCH,  V.  a.  [voucher,  Norm.  Fr.]  [i.  vouched  ;  pp.  vouch- 
ing, VOUCHED.]  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest ;  to  attest; 
to  warrant;  to  declare  ;  to  maintain  by  affirmations  ;  to 
asseverate  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  aver;  to  protest ;  to  assure. 

VoOcH,  u  TU  To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  testimony. 

fVoOcH,  71.  Warrant;  attestation.  Shak. 


VoOch-ee',*  n.  {Laiff)  The  person  vouched  for,  on 
called  in  to  support  his  warranty  or  title.  Crabb. 

VoOch'er,  n.  lie  or  that  which  vouches.  —  {Law)  Thi 
calling  of  a  person  in  to  make  good  his  warranty  of  a  ti* 
tie:  —  a  document  vouching  a  fact;  an  accouiit-book. 
acquittance. 

VoOcH-OR',*  «.  (Law)  One  who  calls  in  a  vouchee 
Smart, 

VoOcH-SAFE',  v.  a.  [i.  vouchsafed;  pp.  vouchsafing, 
VOUCHSAFED.]  To  permit  to  be  done  without  danger;  to 
condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede. 

VbOcH-SAFE',  V.  n.  To  deign  ;  to  condescend  ;  to  yield. 

VoOch-safe'ment,  n.  Grant ;  condescension.  Boyle.  [R  ] 

V6us's'6ir'*  (vo'swiir')  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  stones  ia 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  which  form  the  arch  in 
a  bridge  ;  a  key-stone  to  an  arch.  Brande. 

V(5W,  (vSu)  n.  [vmuj  Fr. ;  votum,  L.]  A  solemn  promise; 
especially,  a  promise  made  to  a  divine  power ;  an  act  of 
devotion,  by  which  some  part  of  life,  or  some  part  of  pos- 
sessions, is  consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose  *  —  a  solemn 
promise  ;  —  a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 

Vo*,  (vod)  V.  a.  [vouer,  Fr. ;  vooeo,  L.]  [i.  towed;  pp 
vowing,  vowed.]  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication 
to  give  to  a  divine  power;  to  devote  ceremonially. 

Vo^,  V.  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vo^ED,  (vbiid)p.  Devoted;  consecrated,  Milton. 

Vo^'EL,  71.  [voyelle,  Fr. ;  vocalis,  L.]  A  letter  which  can 
be  uttered  by  itself,  or  alone  ;  as,  a,  e,  t,  o,  u.  — They  are 
thus  distinguished  from  consonants,  which  require  the 
aid  of  a  vowel  in  being  sounded. 

Vo^'^la,*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  s 
vowel.  Ash. 

Vo^S^'EL-ISH,*  u.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  voweL  J5 
Jonson. 

Vo^'¥L-Y§M,*  71.  The  use  of  vowels.  Blackwood. 

Vo"^'ELLED,  (voa'eld)  a.  Furnished  with  vowels. 

VoW'er,  n.  One  who  makes  a  vow. 

Vo^'-Fel-low,  n.  One  bound  by  the  same  vow.  Sfiait. 

V<t>X  PQp'V'l'Ji*  [L-]  "  The  voice  of  the  people."  Hamil 
ton. 

Vof'^^E,  (vb'i'gij)  n.  ^voyage,  Fr.,  from  viam  agef-e,  L.J 
Formerly,  a  passage,  journey,  or  travel  by  sea  or  land' 
now,  applied  only  to  that  by  sea.  [f  Attempt ;  undertaking 
Shak.] 


Vbt'A(j»-E,   (viji'gij)  V.  71.  Jvoyager,  Fr.]    [i.  voyaged;  pp 

TOVAGING,    VOYAGED,]     To  f    ' 

sea.  Pope. 


TovAOiNG,  vovAGED.]    To  take  a  voyage;  to  travel  by 


Vot'A^E,  V.  a.  To  travel ;  to  pass  over.  Milton. 

Voiif'i^-E-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  sailed  or  travelled  over 
Scager. 

Vb\''A9-:?R,  n.  [voyageur^  Fr.]  One  who  travels  by  sea. 

F'OFiieEFii,*  (vWi'ya-zhiir')  /t.  [Fr.]  A  traveller  by  land 
or  water  ;  a  Canadian  boatman.  W.  Irving. 

Vo5^'4l§^-Tng,*  n.  Tne  act  of  making  a  voyage.  Fa^.  Rev. 

Vvl-ca'hi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Vulcanists,  or  their  the- 
ory of  the  earth  ;  Vulcanic.  Clcaveland. 

Vvl-cAn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Vulcan.  —  Vulcanic  or  Vutca- 
nian  theory  of  the  earth,  a  theory  according  to  which  tht 
present  form  of  the  earth  has  been  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  :  — called  also  the  Plutonic  and  Huttonian  the- 
ory. Hamilton. 

VDl'can-Ist,*  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  Vulcanian  theory 
of  the  earth,  or  that  the  present  form  of  the  earth  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  fire,  Ch.  Ob. 

fV^L-CA'NO,n.  [It.]  Volcano.  ArbutJtnot.  See  Volcano 

VDl'G^R,  a.  Ivulgaire,  Fr. ;  vulgaris,  L.]  Relating  tool 
practised  by  the  common  people ;  plebeian  ;  common 
ordinary  :  —  popular  ;  vernacular  ;  national ;  public  :  — of- 
fensively mean  or  low;  vile;  mean;  base  ;  coarse. —  Fui- 
gar  fraction,  a  fraction  which  is  expressed  by  two  num- 
bers, written  one  above  the  other,  with  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween them. 

VOl'gar,  71,  \vulgaire,Ft.'\  The  common  people.  Sltak. 

VGl^g-^r-I^M,  71.  Crossness;  meanness;  vulgarity:  —  a 
vulgar  idiom  or  phrase. 

VVL-GJ^R'l-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  vulgar;  mean  condi- 
tion or  conduct ;  grossness  ;  coarseness. 

V0L'a^R-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  vulgarized  ;  pp.  tulgarizinq, 
vulgarized.]  To  render  vulgar.  ArbuthnoL 

VDl'gar-lv,  ad.  In  a  vulgar  manner  ;  commonly. 

VGl'gar-nEss  *  n.  Vulgarity,  hooth.  [r.1 

VDl'gate,  n.  [vulgatus,  L.]  An  ancient  Latin  translatioi 
of  the  Bible,  made  chiefly  by  St.  Jerome,  being  the  onlj 
one  which  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to  b< 
authentic. 

VOl'g^te,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Vulgate. 

VOl-ner-^-bXl'i-tv,*  71.  Quality  of  being  vulnerable 
More. 

VOl'N^R-VBLE,  a.  [vulnerabilis,  L,]  That  may  be  wounfl 
ed ;  liable  to  injury ;  exposed. 

VOi*'N?R-^A-ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  vulnerable 
Aah. 

VDl'n^r-a-RY,  a.  [vulniraire,  Fr, ;  vulnerarius,  L.J  Belat 
ing  to  wounds ;  useful  in  healing  wounds. 
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^VtJii'])r:pR-ATE,  w,  a.   [vulnerOf  h.]    To  wound ;  to  hurt, 
OlanvUle. 

(VOi.-N]ER-A'TigN,  11.  Act  of  wounding.  Pearson. 
^Ol-NER-ose',*  a.  Full  of  wounds.  Maunder. 
VvL-NlF'jc,*  a.  Ciiusing  wounds.  Maunder,  [r.] 
VDl'PJ-lIne,*  71.    A  substance  containing  vulpinic  acid, 

obtained  from  the  lichen  vulpinus  of  Linnaeus.  P.  Cyc. 
VDl'pine,    [viil'pin,   P.J.  F.  Sm.  ,■  vul'pin,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ; 
vfil'pjn  or  vul'pin,    W.]  a,   [vulpinus^  L, ;  vulpine^  Fr.] 
Belonging  to  a  fox  j  like  a  fox ;  cunning  j  crafty 


VtJL'piN-'iTE,*  n.  (Jtfin.)   An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  liiu^ 

found  at  Vuipino  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  used  for  small 

statues,  Brattde. 
VDlt'vre,  (vult'yyr)  n.  [vultwr,  L,]  A  large,  earn  vorous 

and  rapacious  bird. 
VDlt'v-rIne,  (vfilt'yiji-rlii>  [vQlt'u-rtn,  P.  K,   Str.;  vHI' 

chi^-rin,  S,  W.I  a,  [vufturiitua,  I^j  Belonging  tf  a  vult 

ure. 
VDlt'vr-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  vulture   Ed.  JR« 
VDiiT'VR-oCs,  a.  Vulturine  j  voracious.  Hammond,  f B  ^ 


w. 


Wa  letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets  of  modern  ian- 
^  guages,  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel  and  of  a  con- 
sonant. It  is  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables ;  in  other  situations  it  is  a  vowel,  being  but  an- 
other form  of  M.  In  English  it  is  scarcely  used  as  a  vowel, 
except  when  united  to  another  vowel,  as  in  new,  now,  &;c. ; 
thpugh,  in  Welsh,  the  w  is  used  alone,  as  in  cwm  (k6m), 
being  equivalent  to  m  or  oo. 

Wab'ble,  (wob'bl)  V.  n.  \i.  wabbled  ;  pp.  wabbling,  wab- 
bled.] To  move  from  side  to  side  j  to  waddle ;  to  totter. 
Moxon. 

Wab'ble,*  (wob'bl)  71.  A  hobbling,  unequal  motion.  Fron- 
ds. 

Wacke,*  (wak'e  or  w5k)  [wak'e,  Sm.  Wb.;  wak,  A".]  n. 
{Min.)  A  massive  mineral,  intermediate  between  clay- 
stone  and  basalt,  of  a  greenish-gray  color.  Ure. 

Wab,  (wod)  71.  Any  mass  of  loose  matter  thrust  close  to- 
gether, as  straw,  hay,  tow,  &c. ;  a  little  mass  of  tow  or 
paper  for  a  gun  : — a  heap  or  tuft,  as  of  peas.  Loudoiu 

Wad,*  (w5d)  v,  a.  [i.  wadded  ;  pp.  waddino,  wadded.] 
To  stuff  with  tow,  cotton,  rags,  or  other  soft  substance  j 
to  make  up  in  small  parcels.  Ask. 

Wadu,*  (wod)  n.  A  provincial  name  oi plumbago,  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  of  an  ore  of  manganese,  in  Derby- 
shire. Ure. 

Wad'de  d,*  (wod'ed)  p.  a.  Formed  into  wad  ;  stuffed  with 
wadding.  Smart.  ' 

Wad'diwg,  (wod'djng)  n.  [vad,  Icel.]  Act  of  stuffing;  a 
kind  of  soft  stuff  used  for  quilting  or  stuffing  garments. 

Wad'dle,  (wod'dl)  u.  n.  [wedeluj  Ger.]  [i.  waddled  ;  pp. 
waddling,  waddled.]  To  move  from  side  to  side,  in 
walking,  as  a  duck  or  a  fat  person  ;  to  waggle. 

Wad'dl^r,*  (wod'dler)  n.  One  who  waddles.  F.  Butler. 

Wade,  u.  7i.  [curfwrn,  L.]  [i.  waded  ;  pp.  wading,  waded.] 
To  walk  through  water;  to  pass  through  water  without 
swimming  :  — to  move  with  difficulty  and  labor. 

Wad'er,*  71,  One  that  wades;  a  wading  or  long-legged 
bird,  Brande. 

Wad'-hook,*  (w3d'h(ik)  n.  A  rod  with  a  sort  of  screw  to 
draw  wads  out  of  a  gun.  Crabh. 

Wad'jng,*  p.  a.  Walking  in  the  water.  P.  Cyc. 

Wad's£tt,*  (wOd'sSt)  n.  {Scotch  law)  A  right  by  which 
goods  are  pledged  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt ;  a  mortgage. 
Brande. 

Wad's£t-ter,*  (wod'set-ter)  n.  One  who  holds  by  a  wad- 
sett.  Bouvier, 

Wa'f^R,  n,  [wafel,  D.]  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or  paste  : 
—  the  breaa  given  in  the  eucharist  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  —  a  thin  leaf  of  paste  for  sealing  letters. 

Wa'fer,*  v.  a.  [i.  wafered  ;  pp.  wafebinq,  wafebed.] 
To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer.  Smart. 

Waf'fle,*  (wof'fl)  71.  [waffel,  D.]  A  thin  cake  baked 
hard  ;  a  soft  cake  baked  on  an  indented  iron,  P.  Cyc. 

WAF'FLE-I-RON,*(wof'fl-I-urn)  n  A  utensil  for  baking 
waffies,  Knowles. 

WTXft,  [waft,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R, ;  W4ft,  P.  J.  K.]  v.  a.  [i. 

wafted;     pp.    WAFTING,    WAFTED  ( — fWAFT.    S/loIC.'}]    TO 

carry  through  the  air  or  on  the  water ;  to  buoy  ;  to  make 
float:  to  wave: — to  beckon  ;  to  inform  by  means  of  any 
thing  moving;  to  turn.  9:5" "Mr  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pronounce  the  a,  in  this  word,  as  I 
have  marked  it ;  Mr.  Perry  adopts  the  a  in  father ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  the  true  sound,  he  confesses 
the  short  a  is  daily  gaining  ground ;  but  W.  Johnston 
makes  waft  rhyme  with  so/i.'*  Walker. 

WXft,  u.  n.  To  pass  through  the  air ;  to  swim ;  to  float. 
Bp.  HaU. 

WiFT,  71.  A  floating  body  :  —  a  sweep ;  a  lift :  —  motion  of 
a  streamer,  used  as  a  token  at  sea, 

tWAFT'A^E,  n.  Carriage  by  water  or  air.  Shak. 

wiFT'ER,  n.  One  who  wafts :  —  a  passage-boat, 

WikFT'VRE,  (wSift'yi^r)  71.  Act  of  waving.  Sliak* 


WXG,  v.  a,    [t.  WAGGED  ;  pp.  WAGGING,  WAQOED.]    To  mOTC 

lightly  from  side  to  side  ;  to  shake  slightly.  SAoJt: 
WX&,  V.  n.  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion ;  to  go ;  to 

pack  off;  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side.  Dryden. 
WXg,  tu  One  full  of  low  humor,  pleasantry,  or  wit ;  a  hu- 
morist ;  a  merry  droll.  .Addison. 
|Wa(^e,  n.  [wegen  or  wa^en,  Ger.]   Gage  ;  pledge.  Spenser 

Pay  for  service.  See  Wages. 
WA(^e,  v.  a.    [i,  WAGED  ;  pp.  WAGING,  WAGED.]  [fTo  at- 
tempt ;  to  venture  ;  to  engage  as  by  a  pledge ;  to  hire ;  to 
stake.  Shak.]   To  make  ;  to  undertake;  to  engage  in ;  te 
carry  on  :  — applied  to  war;  as,  "  to  wage  war."  Shak.  • 
(Law)  To  give  security,  or  pledge  security,  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing.  Whishaw. 
Wa'&el,*  71.  A  bird  ;  the  gray  gull.  Pen-nanU 
Wa'^er,  71.   Abet;  anything  pledged  upon  a  chance  of 
performance  ;  subject  on  which  bets  are  laid.  —  {Law)  An 
offer  to  make  oath.  BlacksUme. 

Wa'9-?R)  ^»  «•  [7-  WAGERED  ;  pp.  WAOERIHG,  WAOEBED.l   T« 

lay  ;  to  pledge,  as  a  bet ;  to  bet. 

Wa'9^er,  v.  n.  To  offer  a  wager.   S/wft. 

Wa'^er-er,  71.  One  who  bets  or  wagers. 

WA'Qi-?5,  re.  pi.  Pay  for  services;  hire;  reward  ;  stipend | 
salary  ;  allowance. 

WXg-'j&er-y,  7i.  Mischievous  merriment ;  sport;  roguery. 

WXg'gi&h^o.  Like  a  wag;  droll ;  mischievous;  frolicsome 

WXG-'j&jSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner. 

WX&'sish-n£ss,  71.  Merry  mischief.  Bacon. 

WAg'g-IjE,  (w^g'gl)  V.  n.  [i.  WAGOLED  ;  pp.  wagglino, 
WAGGLED  J  To  waddlc  ;  to  move  from  side  to  side.  Sidney 

WAG'N?R-lTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Dana 

WXg-'qn,     j  n.    [wcBgen,  Sax. ;  wagen,  Ger.]    [fA  chariot 

WXg'gpjt,  )  Spenser.]  A  heavy,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
for  the  conveyance  or  heavy  goods  and  materials. 

55"The  English  dictionaries  are  divided  with  regard 
to  the  orthography  of  this  word.  Some  spell  it  wagonj 
but  a  majority  waggon.  Todd  remarks  that  "  Wagon  ia 
strictly  conformable  to  the  etymology,  but  waggon  is  the 
prevailing  form  ;  "  and  Smart  says,  "  Wagon  is  a  disused 
orthography."  In  the  United  States,  however,  wagon  ia 
perhaps,  the  more  common  of  the  two  forms. 

WX&'qn?a^e^  \  "•  ^°"^y  P^'^  ^'""  carriage  in  a  wagon- 

WXg'qn-er,  or  WXG'upN-:?R,  n.  One  who  drives  a 
wagon. 

WX&'qn-spoke,*     )  n.  The  spoke  of  the  wheel  of  a  wag- 

WXg'&qn-spoke,*  \     on.  Shak. 

WXg'tail,  n.  A  bird  of  the  robin  genus. 

tWAlD,  (wad)  a.  Crushed  ;  weighed.  Slialc. 

Waif,  (waf )  n.  [wavium,  waivium,  lawJL.]  (Law)  Any  thins 
waived  and  relinquished,  as  that  which  is  thrown  away 
by  a  thief  in  his  flight ;  any  thing  found  without  an 
owner. 

fWAiFT,  n.  Same  as  wa^.   Spenser. 

WXlli,  V.  a.  [vaela,  Icel. ;  watZ,  60th,]  [L  wailed  ;  pp.  waii*- 
iNG,  WAILED.]  To  moan  ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail.  Pope. 

Wail,  v.  n.  To  grieve  audibly  ;  to  express  sorrow.  Shak* 

Wail,  (wal)  n.  Audible  sorrow  ;  lamentation.  Browne 

fWXlL'FOL,  a.  Sorrowful ;  mournful.  Shak. 

Wail'jng,  7u  Lamentation  ;  moan  ;  audible  sorrow. 

fWAiL'MENT,  n.  Lamentation.  HacJcet, 

fWAiN,  (wan)  71.  A  carriage  ;  a  wagon,  Spenser. 

fWAiN'A-BLE,*  a.  Tillable  ;  that  may  be  ploughed.  Craba 

tWAiN'A<?E,  71.  A  finding  of  carriages.  Ainsworih. 

Wain'rope,  n.  A  large  cord  or  rope  ;  a  cart-rope.  Shak. 

IIWain'scqt,  [wen'skvt,  S,  J.  F.  S7n.;  wan'skQt,^.  Ja.  Wb 
W.  Johnston  i  wen'skgl  or  wan'skpt,  W.;  w6n'Bk(?t  -r 
win'skpt,  K.]  71.  [wagescfiot,  D.]  The  timber  lining  '"i 
coveijng  of  a  room,  S:^"I  have  given  the  comn'jn 
sound  of  this  word,  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr,  Scott,  and  adopted  in  Steele's  Granunar 
Mr.  Perry  pronounces  the  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme  will 
man;  but  W,  Johnston,  who  pronounces  both  this  v/uti 
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xnd  teaisteoat  regularly,  is,  in  my  opiiii.->n,  the  most  cor- 
rect." fTalker. 
Wain'scQT,  v.  a.   [toaegenscliottmt  D  ]   [i.  wa-ikbcoted} 
M?,  WAiMscoTiNo,  WAINSCOTED.]   To  line  wlth  wainscot  J 
tocover  or  line,  aa  with  timber. 

RVaih'scqt-Ing,*  n.  Wainscot  or  materiala  for  it.  Burnet 
'AlK,  fwir)  71.  (Carpentry)  A  piece  of  timber  two  yards 
long  and  a  foot  oread.  Bailey. 

ilsT,  (wast)  n.  The  narroweH  part  of  the  body,  just 
above  the  hips ;  the  part  extending  from  above  the  hips 
to  judt  below  the  arms.  —  (JV'auC.)  The  part  of  tlie  gun- 
deck  between  the  fore-mast  and  the  main-mast. 

IVaist'band,  (wast'bgind)  n.  That  part  of  the  breeches  or 
pantalouns  which  encircles  the  wai»t.  Tatlcr. 

UTaistcoat,  (was'kot  or  wSs'kpt)  [w6a'k5t,  W.  J. :  wast'- 
kQt,  P  i  wast'kpt  or  wes'k^t,  F. ;  was'kot  or  wfis'kyt,  K. ; 
wast'kot,  coUoqaially  wfis'kot,  Sm.]  n.  A  short  garment  or 
coat  fitting  close  to  the  waist ;  an  inner  coat,  j):^-  "  This 
word  hjis  fallen  into  the  general  contraction  observable  in 
similar  compounds,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  irrecovera- 
bly as  some  others  have  done.  It  would  scarcely  sound 
pedantic  if  both  parts  of  the  word  were  pronounced  with 
equal  distinctness."  Walker. 

(VaIT,  (wat)  V.  H,  [wachtejif  D.]  [i,  waited  ;  pp.  waitiwg, 
WAITED.]  To  expect;  to  stay;  to  remain  i  tocontmuej 
to  watch ;  to  attend,  with  on. 

Wait,  v.  a.  To  expect ;  to  stay  for;  to  attend.  Drydcn. 

Wait,  n.  Ambush  ;  as,  to  lay  wait^  and  to  lie  in  wait. 

Wait'^r,  n.  One  who  waits  ;  a  servant  who  waits  at  a 
house  of  public  entertainment ;  an  attendant :  — a  tray, 
salver,  or  broad  vessel,  such  as  is  used  in  waiting  at  table. 

Wait'IHG-,*  a.  That  waits;  attending;  doing  strvice. 

Wait'ino-Maid,  n.  A  chamber-maid  ;  an  upper  servant. 

WaiT'ING-Wom-^n,  (-wfim'sm)  n.  A  waitiug-maid.  Swifl. 

Wait'r^ss,*  n.  A  ftimale  wlio  waits  or  attends.  Observer. 

Waits,  (wats)  n.  pU  Nocturnal  itinerant  musicians  at 
Christmas  time.  Beaiim.  ^  Fl. 

Waive,*  (wav)  v.  a.  [L  waived;  pp.  waivino,  waived.] 
To  relinquish;  to  put  ofif;  to  defer  for  the  present;  to 
abandon  or  forsake,  as  a  right.  Blachstone.  See  Wave. 

Waive,*  n.  {Law)  A  woman  who  is  waived  or  forsaken 
l^  the  law.  Wkiahaw, 

Waived,*  (wavd)  p.  a.  Relinquished.  —  {Law)  Forsaken: 
applied  especially  to  a  woman  who,  for  a  crime  for  which 
a  man  may  be  outlawed,  is  relinquished  or  forsaken  by 
the  law.  Crahb.  [to  accept  it.  Wkishaw. 

Waiv'^r,*  n.  {Law)  The  passing  by  of  a  thing,  or  a  refusal 

Wai'wode,*  ji.  A  Dacian  prince.  See  Vaivode. 

WAKE,v.n.  [i.  WAKED  ;j;;;.  WAKING,  WAKED.]  To  be  awake; 
to  awake  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  waken  ;  to  watch  ;  to  be  roused 
from  sleep ;  to  cease  to  sleep ;  to  be  alive. 

Wake,  ».  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  excite  ;  to  put  in  mo- 
t[on  ;  to  awake  ;  to  waken  :  —  to  watch  or  attend  a  corpse. 

Wake,  n.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  for- 
merly kept  by  watching  all  night :  —  vigil ',  state  of  forbear- 
ing sleep  ;  act  of  waking :  — a  watching  of  a  corpse  by 
ni^ht:  —  the  track  formed  in  the  water  by  the  course  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel. — A  vessel  directly  astern  of  another 
is  said  to  be  in  her  wake. 

Wake'fOl,  a.  Being  awake  ;  not  sleeping ;  vigilant. 

Wake'fGl-LV,*  ad.  In  a  wakeful  manner.  Juknson. 

Wake'fCi.-n£8S,  71.  Want  of  sleep;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Wake'mAn,*  n.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Rip- 
pon.  in  England.  Wkishaw. 

Wak'EN,  (wa'kn)  v.  n.  \i,  wakened  ;  pp.  wareving,  wak- 
ened.] To  wake  ;  to  awake ;  to  awaicen  ;  to  watch.  Dry- 
den. 

Wak'en,  (wa'kn)  V.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  excite ;  to 
wake  ;  to  awaken.  MiUoju 

Wak'en-:^r,  (wa'kn-er)  n.  One  who  wakens.  Feltham, 

Wak'eh-Ing,*  n.  The' act  of  waking  or  rousing  from  sleep. 

Wak'^b,  7u  One  who  wakes  or  watches. 

Wake'rob-]N,  n.  The  common  arum ;  a  plant. 

Wak'ing,  71.  Act  of  one  that  wakes, 

W^al.-d£n's£^,*  jt.  pL  The  natives  of  the  valleys  of  Fied- 
moni,.  Ency.  —  Called  also  Vaudois. 

Wale,  ti.  A  ridge ;  a  streak ;  a  rising  part  in  the  surface  of 
cloth  :  —  a  mark  left  on  the  body  by  a  stripe.  —  {JSTaut.)  A 
plank  extending  along  the  body  of  a  ship. 

Wale,*  v.  a.  [i,  waled;  pp.  waling,  waled.]  To  mark 
with  wales  or  streaks.  Bp.  Mall. 

Wal-uXl'l^,*  71.  See  Valhalla.  Brande. 

WA.LK,  (wa.k)  V.  TU  H.  walked;  pp.  walking,  walked.] 
To  move  by  leisurely  steps ;  to  move  by  steps  without 
running ;  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  go  ;  to  travel ;  to  move  the 
slowest  pace ;  not  to  trot,  gallop,  canter,  or  amble,  applied 
to  a  horse  *  —  to  act  in  sleep ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre ;  to 
act  on  an>    iccasion  ;  to  travel. 

WA.LK,  (w^wk)  V.  a.  To  pass  through ;  to  cause  to  walk. 

WALK,  (w^wk)  n.  Act  of  walking ;  gait ;  step ;  manner  of 
moving ;  carriage  ;  travel ;  —  manner  of  life  ;  conduct :  — 
a  space  or  ccarse  through  which  one  walks  ;  an  avenue 
set  with  trees  -,  way  ;  road  ;  range  ;  place  for  walking  ;  re- 
gion ;  space.  [fA  fish.  AinsworthJ\     See  Rope-walk. 


WAlk'^-ble,*  (wawk'»-bl)  a  That  may  be  walked  oTtt 

Swift. 

WAlk'^r,  (wawk'er)  iu  One  who  walks.  [A  fuller;  4 
walk-mill;  a  fulling-mill.  0/i/£aI/a^.]  —  (Xaw)  A  forester 

WAl-ke'r^,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  having  fiv« 
petals,  and  five  stamens  with  ovate  anthers.  P.  Cyc 

WKhK'iKQj*  7i.  The  act  of  going  on  foot. 

Walk'JNG-Cane,*  n.  Same  as  walking-staff.  Booth. 

WAlk'jng-StXff.,  (vvawk'ing-stftf)  n.  A  stick  or  stafl 
used  in  walking,  (ilanville. 

WAlk'jng-Stick,*  iu  a  stick  to  walk  with;  a  cane: 
walking-staff.  Foots. 

WALL,  w.  [wai,  Welsh  ;  vallum^  L. ;  woU,  Sax. ;  locdle,  D.| 
A  series  of  brick  or  stone  raised  upv\  ards  ii^s  a  division 
protection,  or  defence  ;  a  stone  or  brick  fence  : — the  side  oi 
a  building  ;  tlie  side  of  a  room  or  an  apartment:  —  astruc 
turefor  protecting  and  improving  plants:  ■ — a  lortificalion; 
work  built  for  defence.  —  To  take  the  wall,  to  take  the  np 
per  place  ;  not  to  give  place.  Shak. 

WALL,  V.  a.  [i,  walled;  pp.  walling,  walled.]  To  en- 
close with  walls  ;  to  surround  as  with  a  wall '  to  defend 
by  walls ;  to  fill  up  with  a  wall, 

WAll'creep-¥R,  n.  A  bird.  Ainaworth. 

WALL'cRfias,*  n.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties,  ty^longins 
to  the  genus  arabis.  /*.  Cye.  [land 

WAl'ler-Ite,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  An  argillaceous  mineral   Cleavt 

Wal'L^t,  (wol'l^t)  Ti.  A  traveller's  bag;  a  knipSdck  :  - 
a  pocket-book  :  —  any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Wal-let-eer',*  (wol-l§t-er')  n.  One  who  carries  a  ival 


let.   Toller.  [r.I 
VAll'-eye,  (wlil'i)  71. 
an  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 


An  eye  diseased  by  the  glaucoma  , 


WAll'-eyed,  (wai'id)  a.  Having  wall-eyes  or  white  eyes 
WAll'flo*-^r,  71.  A  plant  and  flower,  of  several  varie- 
ties ;  stock-gillyflower.  [order  to  be  ripened 
WAll'prOit,  (wai'fruO  n.  Fruit  planted  against  a  wall  in 
WAll'kn6t,*  71.  {JVaat.)  A  sort  of  large  knot  made  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the  strands  and  interweavini 
them.  Mar.  DicL 
WAll'-LoOse,  n.  An  insect ;  a  bug.  .^insworth. 
WAll'm6ss,*  71.  Moss  growing  on  walls.  Smart, 
Wal-l66n',*  n.  A  native  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  a  part  of  the  former  French  Flau 
ders  ;  the  language  of  the  Walloons.  Ency. 
WaIj'LOP,  (wSl'lpp)  V,  71,    [i.  walloped  ;  pp.  wallopino 
WALLOPED  J  To  boil  wlth  noise  or  bubbUng ;  to  move  with 
agitation.  Brockett  [Local,  Eng.] 
Wal'lqp,*  (wSl'lgp)  V.  a.  To  beat  j  to  wrap  up.  Hollaway, 

W  Provincial  in  England.] 
al^lqf,*  71.  A  vaulting ;  a  leaping  backwards  and  for 

wards.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Provincial.] 
Wal'loW,  (wSI'lo)  V,  n.    [i.  WALLOWED  ;  pp.  wallowing, 

WALLOWED.]  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily  ;  to  move,  at 

in  mire  :  —  to  roll  upon  any  thing :  —  to  live  in  any  state 

of  filth  or  gross  vice. 
Wal'low,  (wol'lo)  V.  a.  To  roll.  Jer.  vi-  [r.J 
Wal'low,  (w51'1o)  n.  A  rolling  gait  in  walkmg.  Dryden, 
Wal'lqw-er,  (w51'l9-er)  n.  One  who  wallows.  —  (JlfocAt- 

nery)  A  lantern  or  trundle.  Francis, 
tWAL'Lpw-TSH,  (wol'lp-jsh)  a.  Filthy.  Overhiry, 
WALL-PfiL'Lj-xp-Ry,*  71.  A  plant,  formerly  ftsteemed  me 

dicinal,  of  the  genus  parietaria.  P  Cye. 
WALL-PfiN'Ny-WORT,*  n.  A  plant.  Crabh 
WAll'p£p-p?R,*  71.  Houseleek,  a  perennial  plant 
WAll'pie,*  71.  A  plant.  Smart, 
WAll'-plate,*  n.  (Mrcfi.)  A  piece  of  timber  lying  on  a 

wall,  on  which  girders,  joists,  &c.  rest   Brande. 
WAll'rAe,  (wM'rfl)  n.  An  herb  ;  asplenium.  Ainsworth, 
WAll'-sId-:ed,*  a.   {J^auU)  Having  sides  nearly  perpen 

dicular,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 
WAll'sprIng,*  r.  a  spring  issuing  from  stratified  rocks 

—  a  plant.  Smart. 
WAll'wort,  (wai'wUrt)  n.  Dwarf-elder  or  dane-wort. 
WAl'nOt,  71.  A  tree,  of  several  species ;  the  nut  or  fruit  o# 

the  tree. 
WAl'rOs,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  morse  or  sea-horse.  Roget, 
fWAL'TER,  V.  n.  To  roll.  Bp  Fisher.    See  Welter. 
WAl'TRQN,  71.  The  same  as  waXrus.   Woodward. 
WAltz,*  (waitz)  n.  [waltler^  Ger.]  A  German  national 

dance,  performed  by  two  persons  ;  also  a  species  of  music 

by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Brande. 
Waltz,*  (w9dtz)    v.    n,      [i.   waltzed  ;    pp.   waltzin*, 

WALTZED.]  To  perform  the  dance  called  the  waUi.  Oh- 

server. 
WaM'BLE,  (wSm'bl)  v.  n.  {wemmelen,  D  J  To  have  a  rolling 

sensation,  with  nausea: — applied  to  the  stomach.  Dry- 

den.  [r.]    To  waddle,  as  ducks ;  to  move   to  and  fro 

awkwardly  ;  to  wammel.  Holloway.  [Local,  England.] 
WAM'MlpL,*  (w5m'm?l)  v.  n.   To  move  to  and  fro  in  ap 

awkward  or  irregular   manner;  to  wamble: — applied 

chiefly  to  mechanical  operations.  Jennings.  [Local,  Eng.] 
WAm'pVM,*  71.  A  belt  formed  of  shells,  prepared  and  strung, 

and  formerly  used  ly  the  American  Indians  as  money 

Ency. 
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NxVt  (w6n)  [wSn,  W  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm,  Wb, ;  wSn,  S.  E.] 
a.  Fale,  as  with  sickness  ;  languid  of  looli ;  pallid. 

2c3""  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  a,  in  this  word  and 
its  compoimdij,  the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  have  given  both  the  sound  I  have  given  and 
Mr.  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  former  by  placing 
it  first.  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  first 
syllable  of  wan-ton;  and  find  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
and  iUr.  Pe'"ry,  have  so  marked  it."  fVallcer 

[WAN    The  J  d  pret.  of  ffin.  Won.  Spenser. 

WAND,(w8nd)[w5nd,  &  fV.  P.J.  F.Ja.  if,  Sm.;  w5nd,  £.] 
n.  A  small  stick  or  twig  ;  a  long  rod  ;  a  staff  of  authority 
or  use  :  — a  charming-rod. 

IVan'der,  (wOn'der)  u.  n.  [i.  wandered  ;  pp.  wandebikg, 
WANDERED.]  To  rove  J  to  ramble  here  and  there;  to  de- 
viate ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  range  ;  to  stroll ;  to  roam. 

WAN'DEii,(won'der)  w.  a.  To  travel  over  at  random  or  with- 
out a  certain  course  ;  to  rove  over.  Milton. 

Wan'der-?r,  (w6nMer-er)  n.  One  who  wanders. 

^VAN'DER-1[NG,  (won'der-iog)  n.  Uncertain  peregrination  ; 
aberration  J  mistaken  "way  j  uncertainty:  —  disorder  of 
mind. 

Wan'der-Tng,*  (wSn'der-ing)  a.  Rambling;  roving j  er- 
ratic ;  —  disordered  in  mind. 

Wan'di:r-j[ng-L¥)  (won'der-lng-le)  ad.  In  a  wandering, 
uncertain,  or  unsteady  manner.  Sp.  Taylor. 

JWan'der-mJint,*  (won'der-mfint)  n.  Act  of  wandering. 
Bp.  HalL 

Wane,  v.  n.  [i.  waned;  pp.  waning,  waned.]  To  grow 
less;  to  decrease;  —  applied  to  the  moon;  opposed  to 
wax  :  —  to  decline  ;  to  sink, 

fWAivE,«.  a.  To  cause  to  wane.  B,  Jonson. 

Wane,  n.  The  decrease  of  the  moon  ;  diminution  j  decline ; 
declension. 

WAn&,  n.  [The  jaw.  AmswoTth.'\  The  latchet  of  a  shoe ;  a 
shoe-thong  ;  a  shoe-wang.  Ray,  [Local,  England.] 

(WAng^'tOoth,*  ?i.  Ajaw-toofh.  Ash, 

tWAN'HOPE,  (wSn'hop)  M.  Want  of  hope.  Lib.  Fest. 

Wanned,  (wSnd)  a.  Turned  pale  or  wan.  Shak. 

Wan'ness,  (won'nes)  n.  Paleness;  languor. 

Wan'nish,  (won'nj'sh)  a.  Of  a  pale  or  wan  hue.  Fairfax. 

yWANT,  (wawntorwSnt)  [wa,wnt,^.  Sm.  W^6.  JVare*;w5nt, 

W.J.  F.Ja.'\   CO.   [i.  WANTED  ',pp.  WANTING,  WANTED.]   To 

be  without ;  to  be  destitute  of;  not  to  have  j  to  need  ;  to 
have  need  of;  to  lack  :  — to  wish  for ;  to  desire  ;  to  long 
for. 

JWant,  (w^wnt  or  wSnt)  v.  n.  To  be  wanted  ,  to  be  im- 
properly absent ;  to  be  insufficient ;  to  fail ;  to  be  defi- 
cient ;  to  be  missed  ;  to  be  not  had. 

|WANT,n.  Need  ;  deficiency  ;  destitution  ;  lack  ;  necessity  ; 
poverty  ;  penury  ;  indigence.  [A  mole,  Heylin.] 

JIWAnt'jng,*  a.  Not  in  being  ;  absent ;  deficient. 

iIWant'LESS,  a.  Abundant ;  fruitful.    Warner. 

WAN'tqn,  (wSn'tun)  a.  [faenta^  Goth. ;  va^mden,  Danish.] 
Lascivious  ;  libidinous  ;  lustful ;  licentious  ;  dissolute  :  — 
frolicsome  ;  gay  ;  sportive  ;  airy  :  —  loose  ;  unrestrained  ; 
quick  and  irregular  of  motion  ;  luxuriant ;  superfluous  ; 
irregular. 

WAN'TpN,  (wSn'tLin)  n.  A  lascivious  person  ;  a  strumpet ;  a 
whoremonger  :  —  a  thoughtless  or  giddy  person  ;  a  trifler  ; 
an  insignificant  flatterer  :  —  a  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Wan'TQH,  (won'tiJin)  v.  n.  [i,  wantoned  ;  pp.  wantoning, 
WANTONED.]  To  play  lasciviously  J  to  revel ;  to  play;  to 
trifle  ;  to  sport :  —  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 

tWAN'TQN,_(w6n'tun)  v.  a.  To  make  wanton.  FeWiam. 

tWan'ton-Ize,  (won'tun-iz)  v.  n.  To  wanton.  Daniel, 

wan'tqn-lv,  (wfln'tun-le)  ad.  In  a  wanton  manner. 

Wan'tqn-n£ss,  (won'tyn-nes)  71.  State  of  being  wanton  ; 
sportiveness  ;  humor;  licentiousness;  a  licentious  act. 

Want'wIt,  n    A  fool;  an  idiot.  Shak. 

fWANT'Y,  (wont'e)  V.  A  leather  girth  ;  a  surcingle.  Tasser. 

fWA'PED,  a.  Dejected  ;  crushed.  Chaucer.  See  Wappened. 

IVAP'?N-TAKE,_or  Wa'pen-take,  [wiip'en-tak,  W.  E.  J. 
F.  Ja,  K  wa'pen-tak,  P.  Sm.]  n.  [wapuny  Sax.,  and 
teJtan^  Goth. ;  wapentaJcium,  low  L.J  A  territorial  division 
in  usd  among  the  Danish  inhabitants  of  England  ;  a 
hundred.  —  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  wapentakes,  instead 
of  hundreds. 

(Vap'pa-t6,*  7u  An  esculent  root  of  western  America. 
Burnst 

fWAP'PENED,*  (wfip'pnd)  a.  Worn  ;  weakened  ;  decayed  ; 
fatigued  "  This  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  again." 
Shak.  {f^  "  Wappened  or  wappered^  probably  the  same 
word,  and  signifying  worn  or  weakened."  JVares.  —  War- 
burton  and  Johnson  have  waped;  and  the  former  defines 
it,  sorrowfiil  and  terrified. 

lVAP'PEN-SHAw,*(w8p'9n-sha.w)7t.  An  inspection  of  arms. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wap'PERED,  (wSp'perd)  a.     Restless;   fatigued.    Orose. 

■  fliOcai,  Eng,]    See  Wappened. 

War,  n.  [werre,  old  D. ;  guerre^  Fr. ;  Mfir,  Ger.  and  A.  Sax.] 
Open  hostility  between  nations ;  hostility  ;  act  of  opposi- 
tion ;  the  profession  of  arms :  —  poetically,  arms  ;  armor ; 
forces ;  army.  —  Public  wary  a  contest  by  force  between 


independent  sovereign  states.  —  Civil  war,  a  war  or  ope 
hostility  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  state  c 
country. —  War  department^  the  department  in  the  execu 
tive  government,  which  relates  to  war. 

WAr,  V,  n.  [i.  WAKRED  ;  pp.  warring,  warred.}  To  mak 
war;  to  be  in  a  stale  of  hostility  ;  to  contend  by  force. 

WAr,  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Daniel 

WAr'beat,*  or  WAr'beat-en,*  a.  Worn  in  war.  Smart 

WAr'ble,  (wdr'b!)  v.  a.  [wcrblerj  old  Fr.]  [i,  warblio 
pp.  warbling,  WARBLED.]  To  QUftver  any  sound  ;  I< 
cause  to  quaver ;  to  utter  musically  ;  to  sing.  Milton 

War'ble,  V,  n.  To  be  quavered  or  sung;  to  sing;  tc 
carol;  to  sing  as  birds. 

WAr'ble,  71.  Act  of  warbling;  a  song  ;  music  of  birds. 

WAr'ble,'^    )  n.  A  hard  swelling  or  tumor  in  the  hide  of 

WAr'blet,*  }  oxen,  cows,  &c.,  caused  by  a  larva  01 
maggot  from  the  egg  of  a  fly.  Forby. 

WAr'bler,  71.  One  that  warbles;  a  singer;  one  of  the 
class  of  the  smaller  singing  birds. 

WAr'bljng,*  a.  Making  or  having  melodious  notes 

WAr'bljng,*  n.  The  act  of  quavering  melodiously. 

WAr'-Cr?,*  71.  A  cry  or  alarm  of  war.  Johnson. 

WARD,  [from  weard^  Sax.]  A  syllable  much  used  as  an  affix 
ir.  composition  ;  as,  heavenward,  with  tendency  to  heaven  , 
kitherwardj  this  way. —  It  notes  tendency  to. 

WARD,  V.  a.  [weardran.  Sax. ;  waren,  D.]  [i.  warded;  pp. 
WARDING,  WARDED.]  To  guafd ;  to  watch  ;  to  defend;  te 
protect;  to  fence;  to  fence  off ;  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside 
any  thing  mischievous. 

WArd,  v.  n.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  guard ;  to  act  upon 
the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  Sidney. 

WArd,  n.  Act  of  guarding  :  —  garrison  ;  those  who  are  in- 
trusted to  keep  a  place  :  —  watch  ;  guard  made  by  a  weapon 
in  fencing :  —  fortress ;  strong-hold  :  —  d  istrict  of  a  town ; 
—  custody  ;  confj  ement:  —  the  part  of  a  lock,  which,  cor- 
responding to  '  <e  proper  key,  hinders  any  other  from 
opening  it :  —  •  d  infant,  minor,  or  any  one  under  the  pow- 
er of  a  guariian;  correlative  of  guardian:  —  guardian 
ship  ;  right '  /er  an  orphan.  Spenser. 

WAb'den,  (■/a.r'dn)  71.  [waerden,  D.]  A  keeper;  a  guar- 
dian ;  a  head  ofiicer  ;  an  officer  or  keeper,  as  of  a  church, 
a  college,  a  state  prison,  or  other  institution:  —  a  large 
pear.  May.  —  Warden  of  tfie  Cingue  Ports,  (England,)  an 
oflicer  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a 
salary  of  £3000. 

WAr'den-Pie,*  71.  A  pie  made  of  warden  pears.  Shak 

WAr'den-rv,*  7?.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden.  Scott. 

WAR'DEN-sHfp,  (war'dn-ship)  n.  Office  of  a  warden. 

WArd'er,  re.  A  keeper;  a  guard  :  —  a  truncheon  by  whicti 
an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight.  Shak. 

WArd'mote,  71.  (£71^.  law)  A  meeting  of  the  ward  in  a 
city  ;  a  court  in  each  ward  in  the  city  of  London,  which 
has  power  to  present  defaults  relating  to  the  watch,  po* 
lice.  Sec. 

Ward'-P£k-nv,*  n.  (Law)  Money  paid  for  watch  and 
ward.  Crabb. 

WArd'robe,  71.  [garde-robe,  Fr.]  A  room,  or  piece  of  fur- 
niture, in  which  clothes  are  kept ;  the  clothes  so  kept ;  a 
person's  wearing  apparel. 

WArd'r66m,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  room  in  ships  of  war  where 
the  lieutenants  and  other  principal  officers  sleep  and 
mess.  Mar.  Diet. 

WArd'shIp,  71.  Guardianship: — pupilage  ;  state  of  a  ward 

fWARE,  i.  from  Wear.  Wore.  See  Wear. 

JWAre,  a.  Cautious;  wary;  awEure.  Spenser.  Not  now 
used  by  itself.  See  Aware. 

fWARE,  V.  n.  To  take  heed  of;  to  beware.  Dryden. 

WAre,  71.  ,-p^  WARES.  Goods  ;  commodities  ;  merchandise 
commonly  something  to  be  sold. 

|Ware'fOl,  a.  Cautious;  timorously  prudenL 

tWARE'rOL-NiEss,  n.  Cautiousness.  Sidney, 

WAre'hoOse,  n.  A  storehouse  for  goods  or  merchandise 
for  temporary  preservation. 

WARE'Hoty^E,  V.  a,  \i,  warehoused;  -pp.  warehousing, 
WAREHOUSED.]  To  securo  or  lay  up  in  a  warehouse. 
Todd. 

WAre'hoOse-MXn,*  71.  One  who  keeps  a  warehoune 
Bouvier. 

WAre'hoO§-ing,*  n.  The  act  of  laying  up  goods  in  a 
warehouse. —  Warehousing  system,  a  regulation  by  which 
hnported  goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  warehouses,  and 
not  be  chargeable  with  duties  till  they  are  taken  out  fui 
home  consumption.  If  they  are  exported,  no  duty  is  paid 
P.  Oyo. 

IWAre'LESS,  o.  Incautious;  unwary.  Spenser. 

tWARE'Ly,  ad.  Warily ;  cautiously  ;  timorously.  Spenser 

wAr'fAre,  7i.  Military  service;  military  life;  state  o 
war;  war;  contest;  hostility;  struggle. 

WAr'fAre,  v.  n.  To  lead  a  military  life.  Camden.  [r.J 

WAr'fAr-er,*  n.  One  engaged  in  warfare.  Coleridge. 

tWAR'HA-BljE,a.  Military;  fit  for  war.  Spenser, 

WAr'-Horse,*  71.  A  horse  used  in  war.  Sir  W.  ScotU 

WAr'i-L¥,  or  Wa'ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  wary  manner;  caa 
tiously ;  with  timorous  prudence;  w«th  wise  forethought 
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WAr'|-n£ss,  or  Wa'ri-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  wary ; 

caution. 
[WarKj  tu  Building.  Spmstr. 
vVAk'LIKe,  a.  Relating  to  war;  engaged  or  used  in  war; 

disposed  to  war  j  military  j  hostile. 
WAR'LiKE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  warlike;  Sir  E,  Sandys. 
fWAR'LiNG-,  n.  One  of  whom  a  person  is  weary.  Camden. 

tWAB'LQCK,  (  .  ,         .,   ^  .        ^      J    ^ 

fWAR'LVCK  i  "*  ^  ™^®  Witch  J  a  wizard,  prydeiu 

WARM,  a.  [warm,  Goth. ;  wearm^  Sax. ;  loarm,  D.]  Heated 
to  a  small  degree;  nof  cold  :  — zealous ;  ardent;  keen; 
vehement:  —  busy  in  action;  active;  earnest;  eager; 
heated  with  action:  —  fanciful ;  vigorous  j  sprightly:  — 
comfortable  in  circumstances. 

Warm,  v.  a,  [i,  wahmbd;  pp.  WABMiwa,  warmed.]  To 
make  warm;  to  free  from  cold;  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree  ;  to  heat  mentally ;  to  make  vehement. 

WkRM,  V.  n.  To  grow  warm  or  less  cold.  Isaiah, 

War'-mXrked,*  a.  Marked  or  wounded  in  war.  Shak. 

Warm'-heart-:^d,*  a.  Affectionate;  benevolent;  cor- 
dial J  sincere ;  hearty.  JHore. 

WARK'HEART-?D-NJ!:ss,*7i.  An  affectionate  disposition; 
cordlflLitv.  More. 

WArm'j.vg-pAn,  n.  A  covered  pan  for  warming  a  bed. 

VVarm'ing-stone,  71.  A  Cornish  stone  which  retains 
heat.  Ray.  [Local,  £ng.J 

WArm'ly,  ad.  With  warmth  ;  eagerly  ;  ardently  ;  earnestly. 

JWArm'ness,  71.  Gentle  heat;  warmth.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Warmth,  n.  State  uf  being  warm;  gentle  heat: — zeal; 
ardor;  fervency;  earnestness;  fervor  of  mind;  pas- 
sion ;  enthusiasm. 

WARN",  V,  a.  [i.  warned;  pj7.  warning,  warned.]  To 
caution  against  any  fault  or  danger;  to  give  previous 
notice  of  ill ;  to  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  performed, 
or  of  a  practice  or  place  to  be  -avoided  or  forsaken ;  to  in- 
form previously  ;  to  advise  ;  to  instruct. 

WArn'er,  n.  One  who  warns;  an  aiimonisher. 

WArh'ino,  71.  Caution  against  danger;  previous  notice; 
admonition. 

WAr'-Of-fice,*  jt.  The  office  of  the  war-department. 
Jmiius. 

WArp,  71.  That  order  of  threads,  in  a  thing  woven,  that  lies 
lengthwise,  and  is  crossed  by  the  woof:  —  a  tow-line. 
Bacon,  Deposit  or  ooze  left  on  land  by  the  receding  of 
water  or  tides.  Farm.  Ency. 

WArp,  r.  Tt.  [iB3orpanj  Sax.  i  werpen,  D.]  [i.  warped;  pp. 
WARPiNo,  WARPED.]  To  be  clianged  or  twisted  out  of  a 
straight  direction  ;  to  bend  ;  to  move  with  a  bending  mo- 
tion; to  contract ;  to  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 

WArp,  v,  a.  To  contract;  to  shrivel ;  to  turn  or  twist  out 
of  shape  or  order:  —  to  wind  or  adjust,  as  warp:  —  to 
flood  and  fertilize. —  (J^aut.)  To  tow  with  a  warp. 

WArp'ing,  n.  Act  of  him  or  that  which  warps :  —  a 
mode  of  producing  a  deposit  of  earthy  fertilizing  matter 
which  is  suspended  in  rivers.  Fann.  Ency. 

WAr'pr66f,*  a.  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack.  Potter. 

WAb'pr60p,  71.  Valor  proved  or  tried  by  war.  Mason. 

War'R^WT,  (wSr'rgtnt)  v.  a.  [garaittir,  Ft.]  [i.  warranted  ; 
pp.  WARRANTING,  WARRANTED.]  To  support  or  maintain  ; 
to  attest;  to  give  authority;  to  justify;  to  exempt;  to 
secure ;  to  insure  ;  to  declare  upon  surety  ;  to  indemnify  ; 
to  guarantee. 

WAr'rant,  (wSr'r^int)  n.  Authority;  warranty;  right;  a 
secure,  inviolable  grant;  a  justi^catory  commission;  at- 
testation.—  (Law)  A  writ  or  precept  under  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  authorized  officer, 
directed  to  a  constable  or  proper  officer  to  arrest  an 
offender ;  a  writ  of  caption. 

War'r^t-^-ble,  (wSr'rgnt-^-hl)  a.  That  may  be  war- 
ranted ;  justifiable ;  defensible. 

VVar'r^ht-vblb-n£ss,  (w5r'rsint-?-bl-nSs)  n.  Justifiable- 
ness.  Barrow. 

War'rant-A-blv,  (w5r'r9nt-?-ble)  ad.  Justifiably.  Wake. 

War'rant-:^!),*  (wor'r?nt-ed)  p.  a.  Secured;  protected 
by  a  warranty ;  made  sure. 

WAR-RAN-TEii%*  (wSr-rjn-te')  71.  (Law)  A  person  to 
whom  warranty  is  maide.  Dane. 

VVAR'R.fl.NT-E_R,  (wSr'r^nt-Gr)  n.  One  who  warrants. 

fWAR'R,^NT-lSE,  (wor'rjn-tis)  n.  [warantisOf  law  L.]  Au- 
thority ;  security ;  warranty.  Shak. 

War-r^nt-or',*  n.  {Law)  One  who  gives  a  warranty. 
Blackstone.  It  is  so  written  and  pronounced  when  used 
as  a  correfative  to  warrantee. 

Var'R^N-TV,  fwSr'r^nt-e)  n.  [warranUa,  law  L.]  (Law) 
A  promise  or  covenant  hy  deed  made  by  the  bargainor, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  or  secure  the  bar- 
gainee and  his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoying  of 
the  thing  granted;  authority;  justificatory  mandate; 
security ;  guaranty, 

[War'ray,  (w6r'r&)  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Spenser. 

vVARRE,*(wa.r)  a.  Worse.  SpcTiser.  Orose,  [Local,  Eng.] 

War'REN,  (wSr'ren)7i.  [waerandc,  D. ;  garcnne,  Fr.]  A 
keep  or  enclosure  for  rabbits.  —  (Eng.  law)  A  franchise  or 
place  privileged  for  the  keeping  of  beasts  and  fowls,  as 


bares  and  rabbits,  partridges  and  quails  :    -  often  ca.3»l 

free  warren, 

War'R-^n-ijr,  (w5r'r?n-?r)  n.  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

War'ri-An-g-le,  (wfir'r^^ng-glj  a,  A  hawk.  AiiimDirrtk. 

||WAr'ri(?r,  (wir'yyr)  [war'yyr,  S.  W.  P.  J.  B.  K. ;  war*- 
r§-ur,  F.  ,■  w5r'r?-yr,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  A  person  engaged  is 
war  ;  a  soldier  ;  a  military  man. 

l|tWAR'RipR-£ss,(war'yur-6s)  71.  A  female  warrior  Spenser 

WAr'sDnk,*  a.  Overwhelmed  in  war,   Thomson. 

WArt,  n.  A  hard  excrescence  on  the  skin  ;  a  protuberanc* 
on  trees. 

WART'jpD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  warts.  Loudon. 

WArt'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  warts.  Dr.jjllen. 

Wart'wort,  (wa.rt'wUrt)  71.  Spurge;  euphorbia. 

WART'y,a.  Grown  over  with  warts. 

WAr'w AST-ED,*  a.  Wasted  by  war.  Coleridge. 

War'whoop,*  (war'hop)  n.  The  cry  of  war  among  the 
American  Indians.  Ency. 

WAR'w|cit-iTE,*  n.  (Milt.)  A  mineral  containing  titanium. 
Dana. 

WAr'worn,  (war'worn)  a.  Worn  with  war.  Shak. 

WAr'v,  or  WA'Ry,  a.  Cautious ;  scrupulous ;  timorously 
prudent ;  chary  ;  guarded  ;  watchful ;  circumspect. 

Wa^,  (vvSz)  1.  from  £e.  /wab,  z/wii  wast  (wost),  fle  WAi 
See  Be. 

Wase,  n.  A  wreath  of  straw  or  cloth  on  the  head  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  burdens.  Cooper.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Wash,  (wosh)  v.  a.  [i,  washed  ;  pp.  washing,  washed.] 
To  cleanse  with  water ;  to  overflow  ;  to  moisten  ;  to  wet  j 
to  affect  by  ablution;  to  color  by  washing;  to  cover  or 
color  with  some  metallic  substance. 

Wash,  (wosh)  v.  n.  To  perform  ablution ;  to  cleanse 
clothes  by  the  use  of  water. 

Wash,  (wQsh)  n.  Alluvial  matter;  any  thing  collected  by 
water: — a  bog;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen;  a  quagmire  ;  —  a  shore 
washed  by  the  sea:  —  a  medical  or  cosmetic  lotion:  —  a 
superficial  stain  or  color:  —  the  feed  of  hogs  gathered 
from  washed  dishes:  —  the  act  of  washing  the  clothea 
of  a  family :  —  the  linen  or  clothes  washed  at  once :  — 
the  fermented  wort  or  liquor  from  which  spirit  is  distilled 

tWASH,  fwSsh)  a.  Washy  ;  weak.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Wash'ball,  Cw5sh'ba,l)  n,  A  ball  of  soap.  Smft, 

Wash'boabd,*  (wosh'bord)  n.  A  board  used  in  washing 
—  a  board  at' the  bottom  of  a  wall  in  a  room.  — (J^aut.)  A 
board  to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  over  a  boat 
Mar.  Did, 

Wash'bowl,*  (wSsh'bol)  n.  A  bowl  to  wash  in.  Ash, 

Wash'er,  (wSsh'er)  n.  One  who  washes  :  —  a  small  piece 
of  iron  placed  under  a  nut  to  reduce  friction  ;  a  movable 
ring  on  the  axis  of  a  wheel :  —  a  circular  piece  of  leathef 
or  pasteboard  placed  at  the  base  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  pre  ' 
vent  the  metal  surface  from  being  injured. 

Wash'er-MAn,*  (wosh'er-min)  71.  A  man  who  washes 
Mackintosh. 

Wash'er-Wom-^n,*  (wSsh'er-wlim-^n)  n.  A  woman 
who  washes.  Qu.  Rev. 

Wash'ing,*  (wBsh'jng)  n.  Act  of  cleaning  by  water;  a 
wash :  —  the  act  of  separating  ores  or  metals  from  earth  by 
water.  Ency. 

Wash'p6t,  (wosh'pSt)  71.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  i« 
washed. 

WASH'-TiJB,*  n.  A  tub  used  for  washing.  Ash. 

Wash'y,  (wSah'e)  a.  Watery :  —  weak  ;  not  solid.  Wotton. 

ijWASP,  (wSsp)  [ wosp,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  fVb. ;  wisp,  S.  E.  t 
wasp,  /".]  n.  An  active,  stinging,  winged  insect,  in  form 
resembling  a  bee, 

||WASP'-FLY,*(w5sp'fll)7i.  An  insect.  Hill. 

||Wasp'ish,  (wosp'ish)  a.  Irritable  ;  irascible  ;  snappish. 

||Wasp''ish-h£Ad-ed,*  (w6sp'jsh-head-ed)  a.  Irritable  , 
passionate.  S}iaJc. 

j|Wasp'I3H-lv,  (wiSsp'jsh-le)  ad.  Snappishly;  peevishly. 

j|WASP'isH-N£ss,  (wosp'ish-n6s)  n.  Q,uality  of  being  wasp- 
ish ;  peevishness ;  irritability. 

Was'sajl,  (wSs'ajl)  n.  A  salutation  used  in  drinking.  Rit- 
son,  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  anciently 
much  used  at  carousals  ;  a  drunken  bout ;  a  merry  song 

Was'sail,  (wSs'sjl)  V.  n.  To  drink  ;  to  carouse.  MiUon, 

Was'sail.,*  (wos'sjl)  a.  Convivial ;  festal.  Skenstone. 

Was'sail-bowl,*  (wSs'sjl-bol)  n.  The  bowl  out  of  which 
the  Saxons  drank  health  at  entertainments:  —  a  bowl 
anciently  carried  round  in  England  on  new-year's  eve 
Brande, 

Was'sail-i^r,  (w6s'sil-er)  71.  A  toper;  drunkard.  Milton. 

Wast,  (wost)  i.  from  £e,  second  person  singular.  See  Be. 

Waste,  v.  a.  \i.  wasted  ;  pp.  wastino,  wasted.]  To 
diminish;  to  destroy  wantonly;  to  squander;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  desolate  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  spend  j  to  consume , 
to  expend;  to  dissipate;  to  lavish. 

WASTE,  V.  n.  To  dwindle  ;  to  be  consumed. 

Waste,  a.  Destroyed;  desolate;  uncultivated  :-^superflu 
ous  ;  exuberant:  —  lost  for  want  of  occupiers:  —  worth 
less  ;  that  of  which  no  important  use  can  be  made  j  as, 
waste  wood. —  Waste  book^  a  book  in  which  msrchantl 
record  their  di^alings  in  order  as  they  occur.  —  Wasu 
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wfflr,  a  char.nel  cor.structed  for  carrying  ■'ff  the  waste 
water  of  a  mill,  canal,  &c. 

rTAsTE,  71.  Wanton  destruction;  act  of  squandering; 
consumption;  loss;  devastation;  ravage;  spoil;  desola- 
tion ;  havoc  ;  useless  expenditure  :  —  desolate  or  unculti- 
vated ground ;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied  ;  re- 
gion ruined  and  deserted:  —  mischief;  destruction. — 
(Law)  Destruction,  as  of  wood  or  other  products  of 
land. 

Waste'fOl,  a.  Causing  waste;  destructive:  —  lavish; 
prodigal;  luxuriantly  liberal ;  profuse;  extravagant:  — 
desolate  ;  unoccupied.  Milton. 

Waste'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  wasteful  manner;  prodigally 

Waste'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Prodigality. 

tWAS'TEL,(wQs't9l)  n.  [wasteUuSflonv  L.]  A  fine  bread  ;  a 
cake.  Lowtfi.  ^Booth, 

VVaste'-lXnd,*  n.  Land  lying  waste  or   uncultivated. 

JWaste'ness,  71.  Desolation  ;  solitude.  Zeph.  i. 

Wast'er,  n.  One  who  wastes  ;  a  squanderer:— a  thief 
in  a  candle.  [|A  kind  of  cudgel.  Beaum,  ^  FL] 

Waste'thrIft,  71.  A  spendthrift.  Beaum.  8f  Pu 

WAST'iNG,*a.  Dissipating;  destroying;  consuming. 

tWAs'TK]?L,  71.  Common  ground.  Carew. 

WATCH,  (woch)  n.  Forbearance  of  sleep;  attendance  with- 
out sleep  :  —  attention  ;  close  observation  ;  guard  ;  vigi- 
lant keep: — watchman,  or  watchmen,  set  to  guard  any 
thing:  —  the  portion  of  a  ship's  crew  on  duty  at  a  time:  — 
place  where  a  guard  is  set ;  post  or  office  of  a  watchman  : 
■r-a  period  of  the  night:  —  a  pocket-timepiece,  or  instru- 
ment to  keep  time  ; —  when  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  it  is  called  a  chronometer. 

Watch,  (wSchJ  v.  n.  [i.  watched  ;  pp.  watching, 
WATCHED.]  To  be  awake ;  to  wake ;  to  observe  ;  not  to 
Bleep ;  to  Keep  guard  ;  to  look  with  expectation  ;  to  be  at- 
tentive; to  be  vigilant;  to  be  cautiously  observant. 

Watch,  (woch)  v.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  have  in  keep ;  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  tend  ;  to  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent. 

Watch'-B£ll,*  (woch'bel)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  bell  in  a  ship 
that  is  struck  wlien  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

Watch'-BIll,*  (wSch'bil)  n.  {J^auU)  A  list  of  the  per- 
son s'appoin  ted  to  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

Watch'-Case,*  (wiSch'kas)  n.  A  case  fora  watch.  P.  Cye, 

Watch'-D6g,*  (wSchMog)  n.  A  dog  kept  to  watch.  Gold- 
smith. 

Watch'er,  (w3ch'?r)  n.  One  who  watches  ;  an  observer. 

frWATCH'ET,  (wSch'^t)  a.  Rlue  ;  pale  blue.  Milton. 

VVatch'fOl,  (wSch'ful)  a.  Vigilant;  attentive;  observ- 
ant; cautious;  circumspect;  wakeful;  heedful. 

Watch'fOi*-ly,  (wSch'fQU?)  ad.  In  a  watchful  manner; 
vigilantly;  cautiously;  attentively. 

Watch'fOl-n£ss,  (w6ch'f(iUnSs)7i.  Stateof  being  watch- 
ful; vigilance;  heed;  attention;  diligent  observation. 

Watch'-GlXss,*  (w6ch'gias)  n.  The  glass  of  a  watch. 
Ency. 

Watch'-HoOse,  (wSch'hSus)  n.  A  place  where  a  watch 
or  guard  is  set.  Oay. 

Watch' ING-,  (wBch'ing)  n.  Want  of  sleep. 

Watch'-Light,  (wHch'Iit)  71.  A  candle  with  a  rush  wick, 
to  burn  in  cha  night.  Addison, 

WATCH'MAK-ipR,  (woch'miik-er)  n.  One  who  makes 
watches;  one  who  repairs  and'  cleans  watclies. 

WATcn'MA.N,  (w5ch'm?n)  n.;pl.  watchmen.  One  set 
to  keep  watch  ;  a  guard  ;  sentinel. 

Watch'tot^-er,  fw5ch'toa-er) ».  Tower  on  which  a  sen- 
tinel is  placed  for  the  sake  of  an  extended  prospect. 

Watch'word,  (wSch'wiird)  n.  The  word  given  to  senti- 
nels, by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  prevent  the 
surprises  of  an  enemy. 

WA'ter,  71.  A  common,  well-known,  transparent  fluid, 
which,  when  pure,  has  neither  color,  taste,  nor  smell. — 
Ft  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  relative 

^  f  roportions,  by  weight,  of  8  and  1 :  — the  sea,  as  opposed 
olandi  as,  "  land  and  wetter/ "  —  urine:  —  the  lustre  of 
A  diamond,  and  other  precious  stones;  as,  "a  diamond 
of  the  first  water." —  Wdter^  as  well  as  earth,  air,  and 
fire,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  simple  element. —  Water 
is  the  material  from  which  the  specific  gravity  of  all 
liquid  and  solid  bodies  is  determined,  itself  being  reck- 
oned as  umty  or  one. —  To  hold  water^  to  be  sound  ;  to  be 
tigbt. —  Water  is  milch  used  in  composition  for  things 
made  with  water^  being  in  water,  or  growing  in  water ;  as, 
wo/er-flood,  wa££r-coursea,  &:c. 

IVa'ter,  v.  a.  [i,  WATERED  ;j»p.  watering,  watered.]  To 
supply  with  water ;  to  irrigate ;  to  fertilize  with  streams ; 
to  diversify,  as  with  waves. 

IVA'TER,  V.  n.  To  shed  moisture ;  to  get  or  take  in  water. 
—  TTie  mouth  waters^  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  longing 
desire 

fV^A'TER-^(?E,*  n.  Money  paid  for  passing  or  for  carry- 
ing good's  and  merchandise  by  water.  Mar.  Diet, 

^TXt^r-Al'oe,*  71.  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  water. 
Booth. 

IVA't^r-Ap'PLE,*  n.  A  tree.  Oa66. 


WA'T?R-Bai'ltff,*  n.  (Law)  An  officer  In  the  port  toww 

of  England,  for  searching  ships ;  and,  in  London,  for  sa 

pervismg  and  examining  fish.  Whishaw. 
WA'tjpr-BeAr'jer,*  n.  Aquarius,  the  11th  sign  in  the  zo- 
diac.  Crabh. 
WA'ter-beAr'INO,*    u.     Bearing  or  conveying  water 

Buckland, 
WA'T^R-BiiE'TLE,*  n.  Thedytiscus;  an  insect.  Ro^et. 
WA'T^R-BfiL'Lpws,*  n.  A  machine  for  blowing  air  intf 

a  furnace,  by  means  of  a  column  of  water  falling  thruugb 

a  vertical  tube.  Knowles. 
WA'TER-BET'9-Ny,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'TER-BlRD,*7i.  A  bird  that  frequents  thu  watur.  BootX 
WA'TEr-Boat'm^n,*  n.    An  insect  shaped  like  a  boat 

Roget. 
WA't?r-borne,*  a.  Borne  or  carried  upon  the  water.  A^ 
WA't?r-CAl'vm1nt,*  71.  A  species  of  mint.  SmarL 
WA'ter-CXl'tr6ps,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'ter-CXr'ria(^e,*  71,  Carriage  by  water.  Ash. 
WA'ter-CArt,*  n.  A  cart  for  conveying  water.  Ash. 
WA'Ter-C£m':?nt,*  n.  A  kind  of  cement  which  becomei 

very  hard  when  immersed  in  water;  puzzolana.  Praitcia 
WA'T]E:R-CHlCK'wEiiD,*7i.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'T]e;r-Cl6ck,*  n.    A  machine  for  measuring  time  by 

water;  a  clepsydra.  Hamilton. 
WA'ter-Cl6§'et,*  71.    A  small  closet  for  necessary  pur 

poses,  with  water  from  a  cistern  to  keep  it  clean.    P 

Mag. 
WA'T?R-CflL'pR,  n.    Color  or  pigment  worked  up  with 

water  ;  opposed  to  oil-color. 
WA'TER-CdL'QR-isT,*  n.  Onewho  paints  in  water-colora 

Oent.  Mag, 
WA'ter-course,*  n.   A  channel  or  passage  for  water 

Ash. 
WA'tje:r-CrAft,*  ti.  Vessels  navigated  on  water.  Alien 
WA't^r-Crake,*  n.    A  bird  that  frequents  brooks.  -Pen- 

Tiant. 
WA't^r-CrEss,  n.  A  perennial,  spicy  plant,  used  as  a  sal- 
ad ;  nasturtium. 
Wa'ter-Crow,*  n.  An  aquatic  bird  ;  the  water-ouseL  P 

Cye.' 
WA'ter-CroWfOOT,*  (-flit)  n.  A  plant.  Smart, 
WA'T^R-D6cK,*  7U  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'TEHr-D6»,*  71.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water.  — pi 

Small,  irregular,  floating  clouds,  in  a  rainy  season,  sup 

posed  to  indicate  rain.  Forby. 
WA't:?r-Drain'^9E,*7U  Act  of  draining  water.  LyelL 
WA'T^R-DRdP,**?!.  A  tear  ;  a  drop  of  water.  Ash. 
WA'TER-DRdP'WORT,*  (-wiirt)  n.     A  perennial  plant 

Crabb. 
WA'ter-El'der,*  71.  A  shrub  ;  guelder-rose.  Farm.  Enejf 
Wa'ter-£l'e-phAnt,*  n.  The  hippopotamus.  Knowles. 
WA'ter-£n'9JNE,*  n.  An  engine  to  raise  water.  Eney, 
Wa'ter-er,  tu  One  who  waters.  Carew. 
WA'ter-fall,  tu  a  fall  of  water;  cataract;  cascade. 
WA'ter-PlXg,  71.  Water  flower-de-luce. 
Wa'ter-Fl6od,*  (-flud)  n.    An   inundation  of  watei^ 

Ash. 
WA'TER-FliY,*  71.  An  insect  seen  on  water.  Smart, 
WA'TER-Fo^L,  n.  A  fowl  thai  lives  in,  or  frequents,  tha 

water. 
WA'TER-F6x,*  It.    The  carp:  —  so  called  for  its  cunning. 

fVdlton. 
Wa'ter-FDr'row,*  n,    A  furrow  for  conducting  watet 

Farm.  Ency. 
WA'ter-Gall,  71.    Some  appearance  attendant  on  tn« 

rainbow  :  —  a  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent. 
WA'ter-Gau(?e,*  71.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

depth  and  quantity  of  water.  Crabb. 
WA'TER-<?ER'M^N-D?R,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'T]ER-GlAd'j-oi.e,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
WA't:^r-G6d,*7i.  a  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  watei 

Ash.' 
WA-'t^r-GrO'el,  71.  Food  made  of  meal  boiled  in  water 
WA'TiK*-GRtr'?iiLED,*(-gru'eld)  a.  Supplied  with  water 

gruel.  Qu.  Rev, 
WA'ter-HAir'grAss,*7i.  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass.  Smart, 
WA'ter-HXm'm?r,*  7i,  A  column  of  water  in  a  vacuum. 

Smart, 
WA'ter-H£m'l6ck,*  n.    A  perennial  plant ;  cowbana 

Crabb. 
WA'T?R-HEMP-AG'RI-M9-Ky,*  n.  A  plant.  Sjnart 
WA'ter-H£n,  71.  A  coot ;  a  watei-fowl. 
WA'T?R-HdAR'HoOND,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabi 
WA'TER-H5"S'S9P,*7i,  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'TER-|-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  watery  ;  humidity. 
WA'TER-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water.  Todd. 
WA'ter-Ing-Place,  71.    A  place  frequented  for  drinkini 

mineral  waters,  or  for  sea-bathing. 
WA'TER-lSH,  o.  Resembling  water ;  watery;  moist. 
WA'T^R-tSH-Nfiss,  TU  Wateriness;  resemblance  ot  watM, 
WA'ter-Lau'R?!.,*  (-ISr'gl)  71.  A  plant.  Smart, 
WS't?r-Leaf,  (-lef)  n.  A  perennial  plnnL 
WA'T¥R-L£M'pN,*n.  A  plant.  Crabb, 
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^X'T?E-i.fiss*a.  Deatitute  of  water.  Smart. 
IVk'iER-htv'^ht*  n.   The  level  formed  by  a  surface  of 

Rtill  water.  Francia, 
KTA'TER-LtL'y,  n.    A  genua  of  plants ,  a  perennial  plant, 

and  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  belonging  to  the  genua 

nymph^a. 
WA'T^R-LiNE,*  n.  (JVairf.)  The  lin«  which  distinguishes 

that  part  of  a  ship  which  is  under  water  from  that  part 

which  is  above.  Jlfor,  Diet, 
WX'ter-lSqoed,  (-ISgd)  a,  {J^aut.)  Applied  to  a  ship 

when,  by  leaking^  she  becomes  heavy  and  unmanageable. 
WA'tj^r-mXn,  n.    A  ferryman;  a  boatman:— one  who 

waters  horses,  &c.  Dryden. 
WA'T?a-MJiRK,  n.  The  marlc  or  limit  of  tL-e  rise  of  water, 

or  of  a  flood ;  as,  highr^ater  laark.  —  The  manufacturer's 

mark  on  paper. 
WA'Ti?a-M£ii'ppr,  n.  An  annual  plant  and  fruit. 
WA'TER-M(L'FoT[l„*n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb, 
WA't^r-MIll,  71.  A  mill  turned  by  running  water. 
WA'TER-MiNT,  n.  A  perennial  jilant.  Bacon. 
IVa'T]?r-m6ved,*  (-raavd)  o.  Moved  by  water.  Phillips. 
WX'T5R-M0R'RAirr,*7^  A  disease  in  black  cattle.  Crabh. 
WA'T?R-NEW'T,*n.  A  species  of  lizard.  P.  Cyc. 
WA'ter-N¥mph,*  n.  A  marine  nymph  or  deity.  Prior. 
WA'ter-Or'd?-al,*  n.  An  old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 
WA'T^R-Or'o^n,*  n.  A  musical  instrument.  Bumey. 
WA'T^R-ou'^KL,*  (-d'zl)  n.    A  species  of  water-fowl. 

Crabb. 
WA'T?R-PXR3'NfP,*n.  An  aquatic  plant.  Loudon. 
WA'T?R-P£p'PER,*n.  An  acrid  water-plant.  Farm.  Encij. 
WA't?r-PXm'per-n£l,*  n.  A  perennial  plant  Crabb. 
WA't^r-PlXnt,*  n.    A  plant  which  lives  entirely  in  the 

water.  P.  Cyc,  {Crabb, 

WA'Ter-PlXn'TAIN,*   n.    A  genus  of  perennial  plants. 
WA'TER-PotsE,*  n.  An  instrument  for  trying  the  strength 

of  liquors  ;  hydrometer.  Crabb. 
iVA'T¥r-P6t,*  71,  A  vessel  for  holding  water.  John  ii. 
WA't^.r-pb66f,*  a.    Impervious  to  water ;  resisting  the 

passage  or  action  of  water.  Francis. 
WA'T?R-PiJas'LAiN,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 
WA'TER-RXo'fSH,  71.  A  species  of  water-creas. 
WA'ter-Rail,*71.  a  species  of  water-fowl.  P.  Cyc. 
WA't?r-RXm,*  n,    A  machine  by  which  water  is  raised 

much  above  its  level,  by  the  momentum  of  a  larger  stream 

than  the  one  raised.  Francis. 
WA'ter-RXt,  n.  A  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks.  Shak. 

WA'T^R-R£T,*   v.   a.    [i.  WiTER-RETTED  ;    pp.  WATBR-RBT- 

TLNO,  WATER-RETTED.]  To  apply  Water  to  flax  or  hempj  to 
water-rot.  Loudon, 
Wa'ter-R6ck':?t,  n.  A  species  of  water-cress : —  a  kind 
of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  water. 

WA'TER-rST,*    v.    a.    [£.    WATEB-ROTTED  ;  pp.  WATER-ROT- 

TI^a,  WATER-HOTTED.J  To  TOt  by  Steeping  in  water,  as 
flax  ;  to  water-ret.  Ure. 

WA'T?R-SAiL,*n.  (JV*au^)  A  small  sail  occasionally  spread 
under  the  studding-sail  or  driver-boom.  Mar.  Diet. 

WTA'Ter-SXp'piiire,  C-siPfjr)  n.  The  occidental  sapphire, 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard,  as  the  oriental. 

nrA'T^R-SH£D,*  iu  A  high  ridge  or  elevation  of  land, 
which  carries  off  the  water  in  opposite  directions.  Ham- 
ilton, 

WA't;er-Sh66t,*  tu  A  sprig  which  springs  out  of  the 
root  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  Crabb.  A  wooden  trough  for 
the  discharge  of  water.  Francis. 

WA'TEr-Shrew,*  (-shru)  n.  A  sort  of  mouse.  PennanU 

IVA'T?R-SiDE,*  n.  The  brink  of  water.  Goldsmith. 

WA'tiJr-Snake,*  n.  A  snake  that  frequents  the  water. 
Jlsh. 

WA't^r-soak,*??.  a.  To  soak  in  water.  Stevens. 

WA't?r-Sold'ier,*  (aol'jer)  tu  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

VVA't:^r-SpXn'iel,*  (-apan'yel)  n.  A  spaniel  that  will  take 
the  water  after  game,  fowls,  &c.  .^sh. 

WA'TER-SPEED'w£Ll.,*n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA't^r-SpoOt,*  tu  A  remarkable  meteorological  phe- 
nomenon, observed,  for  the  most  part,  at  sea,  but  some- 
times also  on  shore,  near  the  water.  —  It  appears  as  a  con- 
ical pillar  descending  from  a  dense  cloud,  with  the  apex 
downwards.  Brande. 

WA't:^r-stXnd'iitg,*  fl.  Containing  water,  Shak. 

WTA'ter-TXb'by",*  71.  A  waved  silk  stutT.  Swift. 

WA'ti^r-Ta'ble,*  n.  {^rch.)  A  sort  of  ledge  in  the  wall 
of  a  stone  or  brick  building,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground,  .^sh, 

WA'T?R-THER-MdM'E-TER,*  n.  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining tiie  degree  of  cold  at  which  water  ceases  to  be 
condensed.  Ency. 

WA'TJER-THlEF,*7t.  A  pirate.  Shale 

<VA'TER-TleHT,  (-tit)  a.  Excluding  or  holding  water ;  im- 
pervious to  water ;  not  leaky. 

WA't?r-T6ad,*  71.  An  aquatic  animal.  Ooldsmith. 

VVA'TER-TBE'FOtt.,*  n.  An  aquatic  plant.  Loudon, 

WA'ter-T0'pe-l6,*  71.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

WS.'t:^r-Vi'q-l,£t,  -n.  A  perennial  plant.  Jifiller. 

WA't^r-WXo'taii*,*  71.  An  aquatic  bird.  Ooldsmith, 


WA^tiir-wAlled,*  (-waid)  a    Encompassed  by  watei 

S/tak. 

WA't?r-Way,*  n.  (JVaaf.)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  serv 
ing  to  connect  the  sides  of  a  ship  to  the  decks,  and  form 
ing  a  channel  fcr  conducting  water  to  the  scuppers.  Mar 
Diet, 

WA't^Rt-Wheei.,*  n,  A  wheel  of  a  mill,  moved  by  wa 
ter :  —  an  engine  for  raising  wate^  out  of  a  d^ep  welt.  Crabh 

WA'T^R-WlL'LOW,  71,  A  plant. 

WA'TER-WlTH,  71.  A  plant  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

WA'TER-woRK,  (-wUrk)  71. ;  pi.  waterworks.  Hydran 
lie  engines  or  structures ;  play  of  fountains ;  artificla} 
spouts  of  water. 

WA'T?R-w6RN,*a.  Worn  by  the  action  cf  water.  Thomson. 

WA'ter-wort,*  (-wiirt)  ti.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'T]^R-V»  *•  Relating  to  water  j  consisting  of  water ;  wet 
aqueous  ;  thin ;  liquid  ;  like  water:  —  tasteless  ;  insipid 
vapid. 

Wat'tle,  (wot'tl)  71.  A  twig  or  flexible  rod  ;  a  hurdle :  — 
the  barbs,  or  loose,  red  flesh  that  hangs  below  a  cock'i 
bill,  and  about  the  mouth  of  some  fishes. 

Wat'tle,  (w5t'tl)  v.  a.  [i.  wattled  ipp.  wattlikq,  wat- 
tled.] To  bind  or  weave  with  twigs  j  to  form  by  platting 
twigs. 

Wat'tle-Bird,*  (wSt'tl-bi'rd)  71.  A  kind  of  bird  found  in 
New  Zealand.  Crabb. 

Wat'tled,*  (wCt'tld)  a.  Formed  of  hurdles  or  twiga 
TViomson. 

Wat'tling,*  (wBt'ljng)  ti.  A  binding  j  a  platting  of  twigs. 
Dampier. 

WAuL,*  V.  n.  To  cry,  as  a  cat ;  to  caterwaul.  Shak, 

Wave,  ti.  [wasge.  Sax. ;  wae^h,  D. ;  vaguE,  Pr.]  Tte  alter 
nate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  parts  of  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  liquid,  above  and  below  its  natural  lev 
el ;  a  moving  swell  or  volume  of  water ;  a  billow ;  a 
surge;  a  breaker:  —  un even n ess  ;  inequality. 

Wave,  v.  tu  [i.  waved;  pp.  waving,  waved.]  To  play 
loosely,  as  a  wave  ,  to  undulate;  to  float: — to  be  moved, 
as  a  signal :  — to  be  in  an  unsettled  state ;  to  fluctuate  ;  to 
waver. 

Wave,  v.  a.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface :  —  to  move 
loosely,  or  in  various  directions  ;  to  waft :  —  to  brandish  ; 
to  beckon: — to  put  ofi*  for  the  present.  Dryden.  Se« 
Waive. 

WAVE'ii]?ss,  a.  Without  waves  ;  smooth  ;  even.  Peele. 

WAVE'i.IK.E,*a.  Resembling  a  wave.  Lyell. 

Wa'vell-Ite,*  71.  (Jl/in.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, called  also  kydrargUlite.  Brande. 

Wavb'-Loaf,*  71.  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering,  ^sh. 

Wave'-Of'fer-Ing,*  71.  A  Jewish  sacrifice,  performed  by 
waving  the  hands  towards  the  four  cardmal  points  j3sh. 

Wa'ver,  v.  n.  [i.  wavered  ;  pp.  wavering,  wavered.] 
To  play  to  and  fro  ;  to  move  loosely  ;  to  be  unsettled,  oi 
inconstant ;  to  fluctuate  ;  not  to  be  iletermined  ;  to  hesi 
tate  ;  to  doubt:  —  to  totter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Wa'ver,  n.  A  young,  slender  tree.  Evelyii. 

Wa'v^r-er,  71.  One  who  wavers,  or  is  irresolute. 

Wa'V¥R-In&,*  p.  a.  Moving  loosely;  fluctuating;  hesi- 
tating }  uncertain. 

Wa'v5R-Ing-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  wavering. 

WAVE'spN,*  n.  (Law)  A  portion  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  oi 
of  wrecked  goods,  floating  on  the  sea.  Bouoier. 

Wave-svb-ject'ed,*o.  Overflowed  with  water.  Smtai 

Wave'-worn,*  a,'  Worn  by  the  waves.  Shak. 

Wav'jxo,  n.  Act  of  moving  or  playing  loosely.  Addison, 

Wa'vv,  a.  Rising  iu  waves ;  undulating;  winding. 

fWAWE^,  or  WAe§,  {w3lwz)  7i.  pi.  Waves.  Spe/ii-er. 

WAwL,  17. 71.  To  cry.  Shak.  See  Waul. 

WAx,  71.  [wcexe.  Sax. ;  wax,  Dan. ;  wachsj  D.]  The  thick, 
tenacious  substance  formed  by  bees  ;  the  substance  which 
forms  the  cells  of  bees  ;  —  a  vegetable  product ;  —  any  tena- 
cious mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fasten  letters,  or  such  as  ii 
used  by  shoemakers:  —  an  excretion  of  the  ear. 

WXX,  V.  a.  [i  waxed;  pp.  waking,  waxed.]  To  smear 
with  wax ;  to  smear;  to  join  with  wax. 

WXX,     V.    71.      [i.  WAXED  ;   pp.  WAXING,  WAXED  Or  fWAXEH.] 

To  become  larger  or  more  full ;  to  grow  ;  to  increase  ;  — 
used  of  the  noon,  in  opposition  to  wane:  —  to  pass  int« 
any  state  ;  to  become  ;  to  grow. 

WXx'-CXn-dle,*  71.  A  candle  made  of  wax.  Ash, 

WXx'-CHiN-Dti?B,  71.  A  maker  of  wax  candles. 

WXx'ew,  (wik'sn)  a.  Made  of  wax  ;  resembling  wax. 

WXX'-END,*or  WAxED'-END,*(wdxt'end)  n.  The  waxed 
thread  used  by  shoemakers.  BrockeU. 

WXX'lIght,*  (-lit)  n.  A  taper  made  of  wax.  Toland, 

WXx'wiNG,*  71.  A  Species  of  bird  ;  the  chatterer.  P.  Qgt. 

WAx'woRK,  (-wiirk)  tu  A  figure  or  figures  formed  of  wax, 
in  imitation  of  the  substances  which  tiiey  represent. 

WAx'v,  a,  Sofl,  like  war  ;  yielding  ;  waxen.  Bp.  Hall. 

Way,  (wa)  TU  [wtBffy  Sax. ;  weigk^  D.]  A  road  ;  the  road  if 
which  one  travels  ;  passage  ;  a  route  ;  a  length  of  spac«  j 
course;  direction  of  motion  :  —  local  tendency  ;  advance  i| 
life;  regular  progression  :— the  progress  of  a  vessel  at  sea 
—  course  or  progress  considered  as  obstructed  or  hindered 
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tt9,  "  Casting  thoughts  in  our  way  i "  —  direction  ;  tenden- 
cy to  any  meaning  or  act:  — sphere  of  observation;  as, 
"  The  officers  that  fell  in  my  way .-  "  —means ;  muthod ; 
flcheme  of  management;  as,  "He  durst  not  take  open 
Kay  against  them :  '*  — particular  will  or  humor;  as,  "  He 
loved  his  own  May."  "  —  manner;  mode;  as,  "God  hath 
in  many  ways  spoken  to  men  :  "  —  method  or  plan  of  life, 
conduct,  or  action  ;  as,  "  Had  they  been  instructed  in  the 
right  way:  "^process  of  things,  good  or  ill;  as,  "A  pros- 
perous way  1 "  —  right  method  to  act  or  know ;  as, "  Inquire 
after  the  right  way:" — general  scheme  of  acting  ;  as, 
"Men  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things." -^  By  the 
icay,  in  passing. —  To  go  or  come  one^s  way,  or  waya^  to 
come  along,  or  depart.  —  IVay  and  ways  are  now  often 
Used  in  composition  for  wise.  —  fVays  and  meaits.  The 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  legislation,  is  a  committee 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  revenue  or  finances  of  a  country. 

Way'-BIll,*  7i.  A  register  of  the  names  of  travellers  in  a 
stage-coach,  &c.  Boswell. 

WAY'-BK.iSAi>,  71.  The  plantain-tree  or  great  plantain. 

Way'fIr-JER,  n.  A  passenger;  traveller,  Carew. 

\VAY'FAR-iN&,  a.  Travelling;  passing;  being  on  a  jour- 
ney. 

RrAY'FJiR-iNG-TaEE,  m.  Viburnum;  a  plant. 

Way'-GtO-ihg,*  o.  Tiie  way-going-  crop  is  the  crop  which  is 
taken  from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm. 
Farm.  Ency. 

IIWay'lay,  or  Way-lay',  [wa'la,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Rees ; 
wa-la',  }V.  P.  J.  F.  fVb.]  v.  a.  [i.  waylaid  ;  pp.  wavlat- 
iNG,  WATLAiD.]  To  beset  by  the  way,  or  in  ambush 

11Way'IjAY-er,  orWAY-LAY'ER,  n.  One  who  waylays. 

WAY'liESS,  a.  Patlilesg  ;  untracked.  Drayton. 

Way'-Mak-:?r,  n.  One  who  makes  a  way  ;  a  precursor. 
Bacoju 

Way'-MXrk,  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  travelling.  Jer.  xxxi. 

fWAY-MfiNT',  V.  a.  To  lament  or  grieve,  ^enser. 

WAY'-Side,*  n.    The  side  of  the  road  or  highway.  R. 

Way'-ThIs-tle,*  (-this'sl)  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Ciahb. 

Way^ward,  (wa'wjrd)  a.  Liking  one's  own  way ;  obsti- 
nate ;  headstrong  ;  perverse  ;  froward  ;  peevish. 

Way'w^rd-ly,  ad.  In  a  wayward  manner;  perversely. 

Way'ward-n£ss,  n.  Frowardness  ;  perverseness.  Sidney. 

Way'-wi^e,*  a.  Expert  in  finding  or  keeping  the  way, 
Jish. 

Way'w5i>e,*  (va'vod)  n.  A  Slavonian  appellation  for  a 
military  commander  or  governor:  —  written  also,  as  well 
as  pronounced,  vaivode.  P.  Cyc. 

W^i pron. pL  of  /. — I,  mine,  me;  pL  we,  ours,  ua. 

Weak,  (wek)  a.  Feeble;  not  strong;  wanting  strength, 
vigor,  spirit,  discernment,  or  wisdom:  —  infirm  ;  not 
healthy  ;  enfeebled  ;  debilitated  ;  enervated  ;  unforti- 
fied: —  soft;  pliant;  not  stiff: — low  of  sound  :  —  feeble 
of  mind. 

fWfAK,  (wek)  V.  a.  To  render  weak.  More. 

Weak'EN,  (we'ku)  V.  a.  [i.  weakened  ;  pp.  weakening, 
WEAKENED.]  To  make  weak ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble  ; 
to  deprive  or  strength. 

|Weak.'en,  (we'kn)  v.  n.  To  become  weak.  C/utucer. 

Weak'ew-er,  (we'kn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  weakens, 

Weak'-eyed,*  (wek'id)  a.  Having  feeble  sight,   Collins. 

Weak'-h1nd-ed,*  a.  Having  little  strength.  Jodrell. 

Weak'-hEad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or  mind.  Lee. 

Weak'-heart-?d,*  a.  Of  feeble  spirit.  SkaJc. 

Wkak'ling-,  71.  A  feeble  creature.  Skak. 

Weak'ly,  ad.  In  a  weak  manner  ;  feebly  ;  faintly  ;  with- 
out strength  ;  indiscreetly;  injudiciously. 

Weak'ly,  a.  Not  strong;  not  healthy;  feeble;  weak. 

WEAK'Ni?ss,  71.  State  of  being  weak  ;  want  of  strength  J 
feebleness  ;  infirmity ;  defect ;  failing. 

Weak'-Side,  n.  Foible ;  deficiency ;  an  infirmity  that 
■^^U'^es  a  person  to  yield  readily  to  temptation  or  assault. 

fcVi;AK'-slG-HT-:?D,*  (wek'sit-ed)  a.  Having  weak  sight. 
Tucker. 

Weak'-spIr-}T-?d,*  o.    Having  a  weak  spirit ;   timid. 

ScotL 

Weal,  (wel)  n.  State  of  being  well  or  prosperous  ;  happi- 
ness; prosperity  J  welfare- — The  general,  publicy  or  coin- 
mon  weal  is  the  public  welfare,  —  Commonweal^  a  common- 
wealth or  republic. 

Weal,  w  a   To  mark  with  stripes.  See  Wale. 

Weal,  n    Mark  of  a  stripe,  Donne.  See  Wale. 

fWEAL~A-WAY',  inter).  Alas  !  Spenser.    See  Wklawat. 
Wi^ALD,  (weld)  n.  A  wood  or  grove.  Oibson. 

»Veald  *        I  a.  (Oeol.)    Noting  a  peculiar  formation  or 

Weal'dEn,*  \  strata  of  rocks,  so  named  from  a  village 
in  England.  Brande, 

tWEAL^'MAN,  71.  A  statesman;  a  politician.  Shak. 

WEALTH,  (welth)  n.  [Prosperity  ;  external  happiness.  Lit- 
any.] Riches;  opulence;  affluence;  large  possessions. 

W£ALTK'i-Ly,  ad.  Richly.  Shak. 

WfiALTH'i-NiSss, «.  Richness;  opulence. 

WJ^ALTH'y,  (wSUh'?)  a.  Rich ;  opulent ;  abundant. 


Wean,  (w5n)  t,a.  [i.  weaned;  pp.  weaniso,  weanec] 
To  put  from  the  breast:  —  to  detach;  to  withdraw  from 
any  habit  or  desire. 

IWea^nj^l,  n.  Same  as  weanling.  Spenser. 

Wean'ljn&,  n.  A  child  or  animal  newly  weaned. 

WfiAP'oif,  (wfip'pnj  [wep/pn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m.  R 
Wb. ;  we'pn  or  w&p'pn,  Barclay.]  n.  An  instrument  of  of 
fence ;  something  with  which  one  is  armed  to  kill  or  in- 
jure another,  as  a  sword,  a  musket,  &.c. 

WEap'oned,  (wfip'pnd)  a.  Furnished  with  arms 

W£ap'ON-l£ss,  (w€p'pn-13B)  a.  Having  no  weapon. 

W£ap'on-SaLVE,  (wep'pn-sav)  n.  A  salve  that  was  sup 
posed  to  cure  the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weapon 
that  made  it.  Boyle. 

WeA.R,  (wir)  V.  a.  [i.  wore  ;  pp.  wearing,  worn.]  To  im- 
pair or  waste  by  time,  use,  or  friction ;  to  impair  or  lessen 
by  gradual  diminution ;  to  consume  tediously :  —  to  carry 
on  the  body,  as  clothes :  — to  exhibit  in  appearance :  — to 
affect  by  degrees.  —  To  wear  off,  to  rub  off  by  friction  ;  to 
obhterate. —  Tu  wear  out,  to  harass  ;  to  waste  or  destroy 
by  degrees. —  To  wear  a  ship,  (J^aut.)  to  veer,  turn,  if 
bring  it  round  ;  •    sometimes  written  ware. 

Wear,  v.  n.  To  be  wasted  by  use  or  time  ;  to  be  tediouslir 
spent ;  to  pass  away  by  degrees. 

WeAr,  (wir)  n.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 

WeAr,  or  W£ar,  [war,  W.  Ja.  K.  ,*  wSr,  E.  Sjh.]  n.  A 
dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water  : — a  net  of  twigs  to 
catch  fish :  — also  written  weir,  wier,  and  were, 

WeAr'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  worn    Grant. 

WeAr'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  wears. 

WEA'Rf-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  become  weary.  Qu.  Rev. 

Wea'R]-fOl,*  a.  Causing  weariness ;  wearisome  ;  tedious 
Month.  Rev.  [r.]    ' 

Wea'ri-fOl-L¥,*  ad.  Wearisomely.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 

W£A'ri-l£ss,*  a.  Incessant.  Sheridan,  [r.] 

WEA'R}-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner.  Bemera^ 

Wea^r^-nEss,  iu  State  of  being  weary ;  lassitude ;  fatigue , 
cause  of  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 

Wear'jn&,  tu  Act  of  wearing:  —  apparel;  clothes. 

IWeAr^jsh,  a.  Boggy;  watery;  weak;  washy.  Burton. 

Wea'rj-s5me,  (we're-siim)  a.  Tedious  ;  causing  weari- 
ness ;  tiresome;  troublesome;  vexatious;  fatiguing;  an< 
noying. 

Wea'RJ-sSme-ly,  ad.  Tediously ;  tiresomely. 

Wea^RI-s6me-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  tiring ;  the  state  of 
being  wearisome. 

Wea'rv,  (wS're)  a.  Worn  with  fatigue;  tired  with  labor; 
fatigued  ;  uneasy  ;  impatient  of  the  continuance  of  some- 
thing; desirous  to  discontinue  ;  tiresome. 

Wea'rv,  (we'r?)  V.  a.  [i.  wearied  ;  pp.  wearying,  wea- 
ried.] To  make  weary ;  to  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  harass; 
to  subdue  by  labor  ;  to  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

Wea'sand,  (we'znd)  [we'znd,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  y  wg'zn, 
S.  W.  J.  E.  F.]  n.  The  windpipe  ;  the  larynx. 

Wea'^el,  (we'zl)  n.  [wescZ,  Sax. ;  wesel,  B.]  A  small  ani- 
mal, of  thegenus  mastela,  that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

Wea'^el-eaced,*  (we'zl-fast)  a.  Having  a  thin  face, 
Steele. 

WfiATH'i^R,  (wSth'er)  n.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  with 
respect  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind,  rain,  snow, 
fog,  &c. :  —  change  of  the  state  of  the  air:  —  tempest; 
storm.  —  Stress  of  weather,  force  of  tempests  or  storms. 

WJ6ath':?R,  (wSth'er)  v.  a.  [i,  weathered  ;  pp.  weath- 
ering, WEATHERED.]  To  oxpose  to  the  air  ;  to  sail  to  the 
windward  of ;  to  pass  with  difficulty;  to  endure ;  to  en- 
counter and  sustain.  —  To  weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point 
against  the  vvind  ;  to  accomplish  against  opposition. 

WEATH'ER-BiiAT-EN,  (weth'er-be-tn)  a.  Harassed,  sea- 
soned, worn,  or  tarnished,  by  hard  weather. 

W£atii'er-BIt,*  71.  (jN'aia.)  A  turn  of  the  cable  about  th« 
end  of  the  windlass.  Mar.  DicU 

W£ath'e  R-BOARD,  71.  (J^aut.)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is 
to  the  windward :  —  a  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  port- 
holes of  a  ship,  to  turn  off  the  rain,  &c.  j  a  board  to  keep 
off  wet  or  cold. 

W£ath'?r-board,*  v.  a.  To  nail  boards  upon  each  other 
so  that  the  upper  board  laps  over  the  under  one,  and 
so  throws  off  the  wet.   Francis. 

W£ath'er-B(50nd,*  a.  Confined  by  the  weather.  Johnson. 

W£ath'er-c6ck,  n.  A  vane  or  artificial  cock,  set  on  the 
top  of  a  spire,  which,  by  turning,  shows  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows :  —  any  thing  fickle  and  incnnstanL 

WISath'er-dr/v'EN,  (weth'er-driv'vn)  a.  Forced  bj 
storms. 

tW£ATH':?R-FJ5ND,  V.  a.  To  shelter.  Shak. 

WfiATH'lipR-GA^-E,  71,  A  weathercock.  Hudibras. ~ {J^auW 
The  advantage  of  the  wind  ;  the  state  or  situation  of  onf 
ship  to  the  windward  of  another  when  in  Jiction.  Mar. 
Diet.  Advantage  of  position  ;  superiority. 

WiliATH'ER-GALL,  n.  A  secondary  rainbow.  Todd.  [North 
of  England.] 

W£ath-5R-GlAs3,  n.  A  barometer  ;  a  thermometer. 

WEath'er-HoOse,*  n.  Apiece  of  mechanism  to  show- 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Cowper. 
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WfiATH'?n  Tno,*  tu  Exposure  to  the  weather.  Jiah. 

W£ATH']?B-L¥,a.(A'au«.)  Working  well  to  the  windward. 
Dana. 

W£ath'5R-pr66f,  a.  Proof  against  rough  weather. 
Quarles. 

WfiATH'ER-auAR'TER,*  n.  (JVaiii.)  The  quarter  of  a  ship 
which  is  on  the  windward  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

W£ath'er-Sh6re,*  m.  (J^Taut.)  The  shore  that  lies  to  the 
windward  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

W£ATH'ER-s,ii>E,*n.  (JVaue.)  The  Bide  of  a  ship  under 
sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet. 

W£ath'¥R-Spy,  n.  One  that  foretells  the  weather. 
Doane. 

W£ath'er-wi?e,  a.  Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather,  or 
in  judging  respecting  the  signs  of  the  weather. 

,W£ATH'^R-wi§-];:R,  lu  An  instrument  to  foreshow 
weather    SpraL 

Weave,  (wev)  v.  a.  [i.  wove  j  pp.  weaving,  woven.]  To 
forn»  by  texture  or  by  inserting  one  part  of  the  material 
within  another ;  to  form  into  a  web ;  to  use  the  loom  for 
rcakin^  cloth  ;  to  interpose  ;  to  insert. 

V^^fiAVE,  (wev)  V.  n.  To  work  at  the  loom. 

WeaV'?r,  Cwe'v?r)  n.  One  who  weaves:— a  fish:  —  a 
genus  of  spiders. 

Wea'zen,*  (we'zil)  a.  Thin  ;  lean  ;  withered  ;  wizened  ; 
as,  "  a  weazCTi  face."  Dickejis. 

W£b,  B.  Any  thing  woven  ;  a  textile  fabric:— a  film,  as  on 
the  eye,  or  the  foot  of  a  bird.  Shak.  —  The  outer  projection 
of  an  iron  rail.  —  In  block-making,  a  thin  partition  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim. 

W£bbed,  (wSbd)  a.  Joined  by  a  web  or  film. 

fWfiB'BER,*  n.  Same  as  webster  and  weaver.  Todd. 

WteB'By,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  web.  Tucker. 

WfeB'FOOT-ED,  (web'fat-?d)  a.  Palmiped  j  having  films 
between  the  toes.  Ray. 

fWfiB'STERj  71.  A  maker  of  cloth  ;  a  weaver.  Camden. 

W£b'ster-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Dana. 

W£d,  v.  a.  [i.  WEDDED  ;  pp.  wedding,  wedded.]  To  mar- 
ry ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife ;  to  join  in  marriage  i  to 
unite  forever ;  to  take  forever. 

WISd,  v.  n.  To  contract  matrimony.  Shak. 

WEd'ded,  0,  Belonging  to  matrimony   Milton. 

WEd'd^R,*  n.  Used  for  wetherj  a  castrated  ram.  Smellie. 

W£d'din&,  n.  Marriage ;  nuptials ;  tie  nuptial  cere- 
mony. 

WfiD^E,  (w6j)  n.  A  solid  body  of  metal  or  hard  wood, 
becoming  continually  thicker  from  a  sharp  edge;  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  —  {Qeom.)  A  soUd  body 
having  five  sides  or  faces,  three  of 'which  are  rectangles, 
and  the  other  two  triangles  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
—  One  of  the  five  simple  engines  or  mechanical  powers, 
sometimes  used  for  raising  bodies,  but  more  frequently 
for  dividing  or  splitting  them  :  — a  mass  of  metal. 

W£DIj^E,    v.    a.    [i.  WEDGED  J    pp.  WEDGING,  WEDGED.]     To 

cleave  with  a  wedge;  to  drive  or  force,  as  by  a  wedge  ; 
to  fasten  by  wedges  ;  to  fix,  as  a  wedge. 

W£d'l6ck,  tu  State  of  marriage  ;  matrimony. 

W£d'l6cked,*  (-15kt)  a.  United  in  marriage.  Milton. 

W£dnE5'day,  (wenz'd?)  [wenz'd?,  S.  W,  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  wed'dnz-da,  E.  Ja.]  re.  [wodensdajr.  Sax. ;  ndensday^ 
Swed. ;  waensday,  D. ;  wensday,  Icel,]  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week  ;  —  so  named  by  the  Gothic  nations  from  fFoden, 
or  OdiUj  the  deity  whose  functions  corresponded  to  those 
of  Mercury  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  Fell, 

Wee,  (wej  a.  Little  ;  small.  Shak.  —  Common  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  in  the  north  of  England.  J^area. 

Weech'elm,  [wich'Slm,  S.  Ja.  Sm.;  wech'eim,  JV.]  n.  A 
species  of  elm.  Bacon.    Commonly  written  loitckelm. 

Weed,  n.  A  noxious  or  useless  plant :  — any  thing  noxious 
or  useless. —  [fA  garment ;  dress.  MUton.]  pi.  A  mourn- 
iT.g  dress  ;  as,  a  widow's  weeds. 

Weed,  v,  a.  [i.  weeded;  pp.  weeding,  weeded.]  To  rid 
of  weeds  ;  to  take  away,  as  noxious  plants  ;  to  free  from 
any  thing  hurtful  or  offensive  ;  to  root  out. 

Weed':i5R,  n.  One  who  weeds. 

Weed'er-V,  n.  Weeds.  More.  A  place  for  weeds.  Soutkey, 

Webd'hook,  (-hfik)  )n.  A  hook  or  instrument  for 

Weed'(NG-hook,  (-huk)  \     extirpating  weeds. 

Weed'jng-,*  n.  The  operation  of  clearing  from  weeds. 

Weed'less,  a.  Free  from  weeds.  Donne. 

WEED'¥,"a.  Consisting  of  weeds  j  abounding  in  weeds  j 
overrun  with  weeds. 

Week.  n.  The  space  of  seven  days. 

Week'day,  n.  Any  day  not  Sunday.  Pope. 

Week'lv,  a.  Happening,  published,  or  done,  once  a  week; 
hebdomadal. 

Week^lV,  ad.  Once  a  week  ;  every  week.  Ayliffe. 

Weel,  n.  A  whirlpool;  a  trap  or  snare  for  fish.  Ray, 
[Lqcal,  England.] 

fWEEL'y,  n.  Same  as  weel,  Carew. 

We£n,  v.  71.  •"».  weened;  pp.  weening,  weened.]  To 
think  ;  to  imagine  j  to  fancy.  Spenser.  [An  old  word, 
nearly  obsolete.] 


Weep,  v.  n,  [i.  wept;  pp.  weeping,  weft.]  To  flfcvtw 
sorrow  by  tears ;  to  shed  tears  ;  to  lament ;  to  comptain. 

WE£p,r.a.  To  lament  with  tears  ;  to  bewail :  — to  drop;  tl 
abound  with  wet ;  to  let  drop,  as  tears.  Pope. 

Weep']j:r,  n.  One  who  weeps : — a  sort  of  white  linen  cud 
on  a  mourning  dress  ;  a  badge  of  mourning. 

Weep'JNG,*  71.  The  act  of  lamenting  with  tears.  Luke. 

Weep'ing-,*  p.  a.  Shedding  tears  ;  hanging  down,  as  ia 
sorfow. 

Weep'jng-lv,  ad.  With  weeping;  in  tears    Wbtton 

|Weer']sh,  a.  Weak  and  washy;  sour.  Asckam.  See 
Wearish. 

fWEiiT,  V.  n.  [i.  WOT  or  wote.]  To  know  ;  to  be  informed; 
to  have  knowledge.  Spenser.    See  Wis. 

fWEET'LESS,  a.  Unknowing;  unsuspected.  Spenser 

Wee'V]?R,*  n.  A  sea-fish  having  sharp  spines.  Pennant 

Wiiii'viL,  (we'vl)  n.  A  small  insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  ia- 
jurious  to  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Wee'vil-ly,*  ,(we'vl-le)  a.  Infected  with  weevils.  Ward* 

Wee'ZEL,  (we'zl)  n.  See  Weasel. 

Wee'zel,*  (we'zl)  a.  Thin  ;  weazen;  wizened;  as,  "a 
weezel  face.'-'  Smart.    See  Weazen.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fWfiPT.  The  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  fyave.  Spenser, 

WEft,  n.  The  woof  of  cloth  ;  that  which  is  woven:-* 
that  of  which  the  claim  is  generally  waved;  waif.  B 
Jonson. 

tWSiFT'Ai^E,  n.  Weft ;  texture.  Grew. 

We'g-P-tism,*  71.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we, 
weism.J&T-ii.  Orit.  [A  modern  cant  term.] 

Wehrl'ite,*  n.  (Mia.)  A  mineral  containing  iron 
Dana. 

Weigh,  (wa)  u.  a.  [i.  weighed;  pp.  weighing,  weighed.) 
To  examine  by  the  balance  ;  to  compare  by  the  scales; 
to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight:  —  to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
weight: — to  raise  by  counterpoise: — to  lake  up,  as  tha 
anchor  of  a  ship:  —  to  examine  ;  to  consider. —  Tow'eigh'. 
down,  to  overbalance ;  to  overburden ;  to  oppress  with 
weight ;  to  depress. 

Weigh,  (wa)  v.  n.  To  have  weight :  —  to  be  considered  aa- 
important: — to  raise  the  anchor:  —  to  bear  heavily;  ta 
press  hard  ;  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

WEIGH'A^i^E,*  (wa'^j)  n.  Duty  or  toll  paid  for  weighing, 
Bouvier. 

Weighed,  (wad)  a.  Experienced;  considered;  ponderedi 

Weigh'er,  (wa'er)  -n.  One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  (w5t)  -n.  (Quantity  measured  by  the  balance^ 
the  heaviness  of  any  thing:  —  amass,  generally  of  metal, 
accurately  adjusted,  which  serves  as  a  standard  to  exi 
amine  other  bodies:  —  ponderousness ;  ponderous  massj 
gravity;  heaviness;  tendency  to  the  centre;  pressure  j 
burden  : — importance  ;  power;  influence ;  efiicacy  ;  codm 
sequence ;  moment. 

WEiGH'Tj-Ly,  (wa'te-Ie)  ad.  With  a  weight;  heavily. 

Weigh'ti-n£ss,  (wa'te-nes)  a.  Ponderosity;  gravity; 
heaviness;  solidity:  force;  importance. 

Weight'l?ss,  (wat'les)  a.  Light;  having  no  weight. 

Weight'v,  (wa'te)  a.  Having  weight;  heavy;  ponder 
ous ;  onerous  ;  burdensome :  —  important ;  momentous , 
efficacious.  [tRigorons ;  severe.  Shak.'] 

WJilRD,  (werd)  a.  Skilled  in  witchcraft.  Shah.  —  TkeweirA 
sisters,  the  fates.  Javiieson. 

Weird,*  71.  (Scotland)  Fate ;  destiny.  Jamieson^ 

We'I^M,*  n.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we.  Anti- 
jacobin  Rev.  A  m-'dern  cant  term.    See  Wegotism. 

WEis'siTE,*  71.  {Min.)  An  ash-gray  colored  piineral 
Dajia. 

fWElVE,  (wev)  V,  a.  To  decline.  Oower.  See  Wave,  and 
Waive. 

tWi5L'A-WA_Y,  interj.  Alas  !  weUaday  t  Spenser. 

WELCll'GLAivEj'^n.  A  kind  of  battle-axe.  Crabk. 

W£l'cOME,  (wel'kym)  a.  Received  with  gladness;  ad- 
mitted willingly :  —  received  or  admitted  without. pay  :  — 
acceptable;  grateful;  pleasing. —  To  bid  welcome,  to  re- 
ceive with  words  of  kindness. 

Wfili'cpME,  (wSl^kum)  interj.  A  form  of  friendly  saluta- 
tion, elliptically  used  for  you  are  welcome,  Dryden. 

W£l'cpm;e,  n.  A  kindly  salutation,  greeting,  or  recep- 
tion. 

WfiL'OQME,  (wfil'kum)  V.  a.  [i.  welcomed  ;  pp,  welcom- 
ing, welcomed.]  To  salute  or  receive  kindly ;  to  greet 
with  kindness. 

W£l'c<?me-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  welcome.  Boyle. 

WEl'cpm-jer,  (w61'ktim-er)  n.  One  who  welcomes. 

WJSL'cpME-TO-bOR-HobsE,  n.  An  herb.  Aivsworth. 

W£ld,  n.  A  plant  or  its  leaves  yielding  a  yellow  dye,  and 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  dyers  ;  dyer's  weed  :  —  written 
also  wold,  woad,  woald,  and  would. 

fWELD,  V.  a.  To  wield.  Spenser. 

WSLD,    v.  a.    [t    WELDED  ;    pp.     WELDING,    WELDED. J      Tc 

beat  or  press  iilto  firm  union,  when  heated,  as  metals  ;  tc 
join  together. 

W£ld'?r,  71.  He  or  that  which  welds.  —  (^Ireland)  Man- 
ager ;  actual  occupier.  Swift. 

W£ld'}NG,*  n.  Act  of  uniting :  —  a  firm  junction  of  iroi^ 
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b»  which,  when  heated,  it  is  united  intimately  and  per- 
manently under  the  hammer.  Ure, 
iVfiiiU'jNG,*  a.  Capable  of  uniting ;  as,  a  welding  heat. 

Ash. 

tV£L'FA.RE,  n.  Happiness  j  success  j  prosperity ;  well- 
being. 

fW^LK,  «.  a.  To  shorten  or  impair  ;  to  contract.  Spenser, 

rW£LK,  u.Ti.  lodry;  to  wither  ;  to  fade.  Qrose, 

w£lk,*  ot  W£lt,*  V,  a.  To  soak  ;  to  beat ;  —  to  expose  to 
the  sun  in  order  to  be  dried  ;  to  wither.  Forby,  Broclcettf 
&c.  [A  provincial  word  in  England.]  See  Wilt. 

W£lk,*7i.  (Conch.)  See  Whelk. 

WALKED,  (weikt)  a.  Ridged  i  furrowed  j  whelked. 
Shak. 

WfiL'KfN,  n.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.  Chaucer. — 
Chiefly  used  in  poetry.  —  fVelkin  eye,  a  slcy-colored  eye, 
or  a  rolling  eye.  Sfiak. 

W£ll,  71.  A  spring ;  a  fountain  ;  a  source  :  —  a  deep,  narrow 
pit  dug  in  the  earth  for  obtainmg  a  supply  of  water;  — 
a  vent-hole  in  a  mow  of  hay :  —  the  cavity  in  which  staira 
ore  placed.  —  (JVaitt.)  A  small  enclosed  space  near  the 
main-mast,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  the 
principal  gun-deck,  containing  the  pumps. 

IV£LL,    V,    n.     [i.    WELLED  i    pp.     WELLING,    WELLED.]     To 

spring;  to  issue  as  from  a  spring.  Spenser. 

W£liL,  V.  a.  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a  well.  Spenser, 

Well,  a.  Not  sick  ;  not  ill ;  being  in  health  ;  recovered  :  — 
happy ;  convenient ;  advantageous  :  —  being  in  favor. 

WELL,  ad.  [wil,  Goth. ;  wellj  Sax.;  welj  D.]  Not  ill ;  not 
unhappily  j  not  wickedly  ;  skilfully  ;  properly  ;  in  alaud- 
able  manner ;  not  amiss  ;  nut  unsuccessfully  ;  not  insuf- 
ficiently ;  not  defectively ;  to  a  degree  that  gives  pleas- 
ure; with   praise;  favorably;  suitably  ;  sufficiently It 

is  a  terra  of  concession,  or  admission ;  as,  "  ffelt,  if  it  is 
80, 1  submit."  — As  well  as,  together  with  ;  not  less  than. 
—  fVell  nigh,  nearly  ;  ahnost.  —  fVell  enough,  in  a  moder- 
ate degree;  tolerably. —  fVell  to  live,  having  a  compe- 
tence. Forby.  — It  is  used  much  in  composition  to  express 
any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective;  as,  well- 
afiected  ;  ■well-a.imed  ;  weZ^appointed,  &c. 

W£ll'^-day,  m£erj.  Expressing  grief ;  alas!  Shak. 

W£ll-be-haved',*  (wel-be-havd')  a.  Courteous;  civil; 
of  good  conduct.  Boswell. 

Well'-be-ing,  71.  Happiness ;  prosperity  ;  welfare. 

Well'-b?-loved,*  Cwel'be-liivd}  a.  Much  loved.  John. 

WEll'-borN,  a.  Not  meanly  descended.  fValler, 

W£ll'-br£d,  a.  Elegant  of  manners  ;  polite :  —  descended 
from  a  good  race  of  ancestors  ;  well-born.  Loudon. 

W£ll'-do-j:nq-,*  n.  Right  conduct ;  good  actions.  2  Peter. 

W£ll'-d6jse,  Cw61'diin)i;t/e7;;.  An  exclamation  bestowing 
praise. 

W£ll'-Drain,*  7u  a  drain  to  a  well.  Smart. 

W£ll'fA,RE,  7i.  Happiness.  Holyday.  See  Welfare. 

WfiLL-FA'VQRED,  (vv6l-fa'vyrd)(i.  Beautiful.  Siiak. 

W£ll-gr60nd'jed,*  a.  Having  a  good  foundation.  Ash. 

W£ll-hAl'lowed,*  (w^l-hal'od)  a.  Sacred  ;  just.  Shak. 

W£ll'h£ai),  (wel'hed)  7i.  Source;  fountain;  wellspring. 
Spenser. 

WEll'-known,*  (wfil'non)  o.  Commonly  known.  Qw. 
Reo. 

W£ll'-mXk-n:erei>,  (wSI'mSn-nfrd)  a.  Polite;  civil. 

W£LL'-MiiAN-ER,  71.  One  who  means  well.  Dryden. 

WSll'-mean-ing,  a.  Having  good  intention.  Killing- 
beck. 

W£ll-m£t',  interj.  A  term  of  salutation.  Shak. 

Well'-minb-ed,*  a.  Having  good  intentions.  Ash. 

WEll'-nat-VRED,  (wei'nat-yyrd)  o.  Goudnatured  ;  kind. 

W£LL-NiGH',  (w61-nl')  ad.  Almost ;  nearly.  Spenser. 

W£ll-rEad',*  a.  Having  read  much  ;  erudite.  Allen. 

W£ll'-R66m,*  n.  A  room  containing  a  well.  Smart. 

Well'-spent,  o.  Passed  with  virtue  or  improvement. 

Well-spo'ken,  (wSl-spo'kn)  a.  Spt-aking  well ;  speaking 
finely;  speaking  gracefully  ;  speaking  kindly.  Shak. 

WISll'spring,  71.  Fountain  ;  source.  Prov.  xvi. 

WliLL'-THOUGHT,*  (wel'th^wtj  a.  Opportunely  thought 
of.  Ash. 

W£ll-wIll'er,  n.  One  who  means  kindly    Hooker. 

W£:ll-wIsu',  n.  A  wish  of  happiness.  Addison. 

WfeLL-wisHED'*,  (-wishtO  a.  Beloved ;  befriended. 
Shak. 

W£ll-WIsh'?r,  n.  One  who  wishes  the  good  of  another. 

W£:lsh,  a.  Relating  to  the  people  or  country  ol  Wales. 

WfiLSH,  n.  The  language  of  Wales.  — pi.  The  people  of 
Wales.  Addison. 

W£lt,  71.  A  border;  a  guard;  an  edging;  a  fold  or  doub- 
ling of  cloth  or  leather. 

WELT,  v.  a.    [i,  WELTED  }  pp.  WELTI  NO,  WELTED.]    To  fur- 

nish  with  a  welt ;  to  sew  with  a  border. 

WElt,*  v.  n.  To  soak  :  —  to  wither.  Same  as  weik,  Forby, 
{Local,  Eng.]     See  Wilt. 

Wbl'TJ^R,  a,  n  [i.  weltered;  pp.  weltering,  wel- 
tered.] To  rc^,  as  in  water,  mire,  blood,  or  other  liquid ; 
to  roll ;  to  wallow. 

(IVEm,  o.  o.  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate ;  to  spot.  DranU 


tW£M,  n.  A  spot ;  a  scar.  fVidiffe. 

W£]y,  n.  A  hard,  fleshy,  or  callous  excrescence ;  a  tumor 

WfiNCH,  7L  A  young  woman.  Sidney.  — A  young  womal 

in  an  invidious  or  bad  sense ;  a  strumpet. 
WEnch,  V.  n.    [i.  WENCHED  ;  j»p.  wenching,  wenched 

To  frequent  loose  women.  Addison, 
WEnch'er,  iu  a  fornicator.  Grew. 
WEnch'like,  o.  After  the  manner  of  wenches.  Huloet. 
WEnD,   v.  n.[i.  WENDED  or  went  ;  pp.  wending,  wendec 

or  WENT.]  To  go  ;  to  pass  to  or  from.  —  (JVaut.)  To  turs 

round.  Raleigh^    It  is  sometimes  used  actively,  as  *'  Tu 

wend  one's  way." 
JWEw'n^l,  71.  A  weanling.  Tusser. 
WEn'kTsh,  i  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  wen  ;  formed  li'r« 
WEn'nVi      i     a  wen.  IVotton. 
WENT,  L  from  fflmd ,- —  used  as  the  preterit  of  Qo.  St« 

Wend,  and  Go. 
fWENT,  n.  Way  ;  course  ;  path.  Spenser. 
WEn'tle-trAp,*  71.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  shell;  acaOi'- 

ria,  P,  Cyc 
WEpt,  {.Sep   from  JVeep.  See  Weep. 
Were,  (wer)  [wer,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja..  K  Sm.  /  war,  K 

wareorwer,  fVb.]  i.  pi.  from  Be.   I  was,  thou  wast,  Aj 

WAS  ;  pi,  we  WERE,  you  were,  they  were. 
Were,  n.  A  dam.  Sidney.    A  tine  among  the  Anglo-Saxoiui 

imposed  on  a  murderer.  Cowell,    See  Wear. 
fWERE'jGYLD,*  n.    {Law)    A  compensation,  among   th# 

Anglo-Saxons,  paid  by  a  delinqutMt  to  the  injured  or  to 

his  relations,  for  offences  against  the  person.  Brande.  A 

fine  orraulct  for  a  homicide.  Blackstone.    See  Webe. 
Wer-tte'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Werner  or  his  theory  ol 

the  earth  \  called  also  the  Neptunian  theory.  Hamilton. 
Wer'njer-ite,*  n.  {Min.)    A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 

and  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  gray  or  green  color,  crystallized 

Brande. 
WErst,*  71,  A  Russian  itinerary  measure,  equal  to  3500 

English  feet,  or   nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile.   P.  Cyc. 

Written  also  versL    See  Verst. 
Wert.    The  second  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive 

mood,  and  imperfect  tense,  from  Be. 
We'ij^nd,  (we'zn)  n.  The  windpipe.  See  Weaband. 
We'^jl,  71.  Same  as  weasand.  Bacon. 
WEs'LJ£Y-^N,*  n,  A  follower  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder 

of  the  Arminian  Methodists;  a  Methodist,  ffatson. 
WEs'L?Y-^N,*ffl.  Relating  to  John  Wesley  or  to  Wesleyaa- 

ism.  Ch.  Ob, 
WEs'LEY-^N-I^M,*  71.    The  tenets    of  the    Wesleyans  ■ 

Methodism.  Ec,  Rev. 
WEST,  n,  [west.  Sax.  ^  D.]  The  region  where  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  set  at  the  equmoxes ;  any  part   of  the  world 

that,  relatively  to  another  place,  lies  in  that  direction. 
West,  a.  Relating  to,  being  towards,  or  coming  from  the 

region  of  the  setting  sun ;  western  ;  occidentaL 
WEST,  ad.  To  the  west;  more  westward.  S/iak. 
fWEsT,  V.  n.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun 

Chaucer. 
WEsT'¥R-lPf&,  a.  Passing  to  the  west,  Milton. 
WEsT']SR-LY,  a.  Tending  or  being  towards  the  west, 
WEST'?R-Ly,*  ad    Towards  the  west.  Sniart. 
WEst'^riv,  a.  Being  in  the  west,  or  toward  the  west 

west ;  westerly  ;  occidental. 
WEST'ERN-MOST,*  o.  Farthest  to  the  west.  Cook, 
WEsT^lNG,'*^  11.  A  course  or  distance  to  the  west.  Cook. 
WEst'ljng,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  west.   P/dL  Muse- 
um, [r.] 
WEst''w^rd,  ad.  Towards  the  west.  AhhoU 
WEst'w^rd-lv,  ad.  With  tendency  to  the  west.  Donns 
WEt,  rt.  Water;  humidity;  moisture;  rainy  weather. 
WET,    a.    Containing    water ;  covered   or  imbued  with 

water  ;  not  dry  ;  humid  ;  moist ;  rainy ;  watery. 
WEt,  v.  a.  [i.  wetted  or  wet  ;  pp.  wetting,  wetted  of 

wet.]    To  make  wet;  to  expose  to  rain  or  water;  to 

humectate ;  to  moisten. 
WEth':er,  (wfith'er)  n.  A  ram  castrated, 
WEt'ness,  71.  State  of  being  wet ;  moisture  ;  humidity. 
WEt'-NUbse,*  71.  A  woman  who  nurses  with  the  breast. 

Burns. 
WEt'sh6d,  a.    Wet  over  the  shoes;   having  wet  feet. 

Forby. 
W£t'T(sh,*o.  Somewhat  wet;  damp.  Maunder 
tWEx,  V.  a.  To  grow  ;  to  wax.  Dryden. 
We'ZAND,  (we'zn)  n.  Browne.  See  Weasand. 
WhXck,   (hwak)    v.   a.    [i.    whacked  ;    pp.    whacking 

WHACKED.]  To  strike ;  to  thwack.  Brockett.  [Local.] 
WhXck,*m.  a  heavy  blow;  a  thump.   Jennings.  —  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial.] 
WhAck'j^r,'*'  n.   Any  thing  uncommonly  large ;  a  grear 

liej  — same  as  whappcr,  Holloway.  —  [Provincial.] 
Whale,  (hwal)  71.  A  cetacean  animal,  shaped  like  a  fish  and 

living  in  the  sea,  but  having  warm  blood,  and  '  reathing 

the  air ;  the  largest  of  animals.  —  It  is  popular      but  nc4 

scientifically,  classed  with  fishes. 
Whale-boat,'''  n.  {JSTaut.)  A  long,  narrow  boat  used  witi 

whale-ships.  C.  Brown. 
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Whale'eone,  (hwal'b5n)7^  A  horny,  elastic  substance, 
found  in  the  jaw  of  the  whale. 

WThale'-Fish-e-ry,*  71,  The  businesa  of  taking  whales, 
and  procuring  oil  from  them.  McCuUoch.  {greve, 

WHALE'-FiSH-iNG,*Ti.  The  act  of  Catching  whales.  Coti- 

Whale'm^n,*  71.  tpL  WHALE'M^N.  A  man  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery.  Dr.  AlUn, 

Whal'er,*7i.  a  person  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fishery  ;  a  whaleman.  Campbell 

Whal'ing,*  a.  Relating  to  whales  or  the  whale-fishery. 

WhAll,  or  WhIul,  71.  A  disease  in  the  eyes,  causing 
them  to  look  white  ;  wall-eye  ;  the  glaucoma.  Todd. 

fWnAL'Ly,  a.  Diseased  so  as  to  show  too  much  white, 
said  t(f  the  eyes.  Spenser, 

Whame,  71.  The  burrel-fly,  which  annoys  horses. 

WHAM'MEL,*(hw(Sm'el)?j.  ffi.  To  turn  upside  down.  Broek- 
ett.  [North  of  England.]  See  Whemmel. 

VVhXns,  (hwang)  71.  A  thong  ;  a  leather  thong.  BrockeU. 

WhXng,  (hwang)??.  a.  To  beat.  Qrose.  [Local,  England.] 

Whangee,*  lu  A  Japan  cane  or  walking-stick,  made  of  a 
Chinese  plant.  LjungstedL 

Whap,  (hw5p)  n.  A  heavy  blow.  Forby.  Written  also 
whop,  [Vulgar  and  local.] 

Whap'per,  (hwfip'perj  71,  Anything  uncommonly  large; 
a  thumner.  BrockeU,     See  Whopper. 

Whap'P|N&,*  (hwSp'pjng)  a.  Uncommonly  large.  Hunt- 
er. [Provincial.] 

(VhArf,  [hwHrf,  S.  W.  J,  F.  K.  Sm.;  hwirf,  P.  E.  ,•  wbrf, 
J(u]  n. ;  pL^  in  England,  WHiRPS ;  in  the  United  States^ 
generally  w^hArve^.  A  mole,  or  firm  landing-place,  built 
by  tbe  side  of  the  water,  or  extending  into  the  water,  for 
the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  other 
vessels ;  a  quay. 

WuArf'^<j)-e,  n.  Fees  for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

WhArf'jn-^-er,  71.  One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

What,  (hw5t)prDTr.  That  which  ;  something,  indefinitely; 
as,  "  I  heard  w/iat  [that  which]  he  said :  "  —  often  used  in- 
terrogatively ;  as,  "  fVkat  are  you  doing.^ "  It  is  also  used 
as  an  adjective  or  demonstrative  pronoun;  as,  "I  know 
wliat  book  that  is."  It  is  sometintes  used  as  an  interjec- 
tion ;  as,  "  What!  cannot  you  stop  a  minute  ?  " 

fWilAT,  (hwot)  71.  Fare;  things;  matter.  Spenser. 

What-ev']?r,  (hwSt-ev'er)  j  pron.    All  that:  the 

WHAT-sp-fev'?R,  (hw5t-s9-6v'er)  j  whole  that ;  this  or 
that.  —  They  have  often  the  construction  of  adjectives. 

What'nSt,*  (hwQt'nSt)  n.  A  stand,  or  piece  of  household 
furniture,  having  shelves  for  books.  Sec.  W.  Ency. 

fWHAT'so, 'hw5t's6)p7'07i.  Same  as  wftataocccr.  Spenser. 

Wheal,  (tiwGl)  7u  A  pustule ;  a  small  swelling  filled  with 
matter,  ffiseman. —  Written  also  wale  and  weal. 

Wheat,  (hwet)  n.  The  finest  kind  of  grain,  of  which 
bread  is  made. 

Wheat'ear,  n.  An  ear  of  wheat:  —  a  small,  delicate  bird. 
55"  Walker  pronounces  wheatear,  a  bird,  hwit'yEr. 

Wheat^en,  (hwe'tn)  a.  Made  of  wheat.  Exod.  xx'ix. 

Wheat'grXss,*  re.  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  dogs-grass.  Booth. 

Wheat'plOm,  (hwet'plum)  71.  A  sort  of  plum.  AinsworUi. 

Whee'dle,  (hwe'dl)«.  a.  [i.  wheedled  ;;jj).  wheedling, 
WHEEDLED.]  To  enticc  by  soft  words;  to  flatter;  to  ca- 
jole ;  to  coax. 

Whee'dle, /i  Enticement;  cajolery.  Dorrington, 

Whee'dler,  (hwe'dler)  n.  One  who  wheedles.  Todd. 

WniiED'LiNG,*  7(,  The  act  of  coaxing  or  cajoling.  Smart. 

Wheel,  (hwel)7i.  A  circular  frame  that  turns  round  upon 
an  axis;  acircularbody  ;  a  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels: 

—  an  instrument  of  torture:  — an  instrument  for  spinning: 
—  an  instri]  ment  used  by  potters,  &c. :  —  rotation  ;  revolu- 
tion ;  a  compass  about. —  fVheel  and  axle.^  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  or  machines,  consisting  of  a  wheel,  hav- 
ing a  cylindrical  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  resting 
on  pivots  at  its  extremities,  and  supported  in  gudgeons, 
and  c  apable  of  revolving.  —  Called  also  axis  in  peritrochio. 

—  Persian  wheelj  an  engine  to  draw  water  out  of  a  well: 

—  caUed  also  noria, 

Wh£EL,     (hWel)     V.    n.      [i.     WHEELED    ;     pp.    WHEELING, 

whjb;.bd.]  To  move  on  wheels;  to  turn  on  an  axis  ;  to  re- 
vo  AJ ,  to  have  a  rotatory  motion ;  to  turn  ;  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass •  to  roil  forward. 

Wheel,  (hwel)  v.  a.  To  convey  on  wheels  ;  to  put  into  a 
rotatory  motion  ;  to  whirl. 

Wheel'-An-j-mal,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  animalcules, 
having  a  wheel  kind  of  arms  for  taking  their  prey.  Brande. 

Wheel'bXr-r6w,  n.  A  carriage  having  only  one  wheel. 

Wheel'-cAr^R|A(?e,*  n.  A  carriage  having  wheels.  Smol- 
lett. ^  , 

Wheeled,*  (hweld)  a.  Having  wheels:  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  two-wheeled,  Sykes. 

Wheel'^r,  71.  One  who  wheels :  —  a  maker  of  wheels : — 
a  wheel-horse,  or  a  horse  next  to  the  wheels. 

Wheel'-rAce,*  re.  The  place  in  which  a  water-wheel  is 
fixed.  Francis.  ,     .       ,     ^ 

Wheel'-shAped,*  (hwSl'shapt)  a.  Havmg  the  form  of  a 
wheel.  Hooker, 

WUEEL'WORN,*  a.  Worn  by  wheels.  Cotoper 


WhjEel'wrTght,  (hwel'rit)  71.  A  maker  of  wheels  and 

wheel-iarriages, 
tWHEEL'y,  (hw21'9)  a.  Circular  ;  rotatory.  Phitlipa. 
Wheeze,  (Iiwbz)  v.  re.    \i.  wheezed  ;  pp.  wheeziwo, 

wheezed.]  To  breathe  with  noise.  Flayer. 
WhbeI-'jno,*  re.  A  disordered  respiration.  Crabb. 
Wh£lk,  rhw6lk)7i.  A  protuberance  ;  a  pustule.  See  Weai. 

—  (CoTicft.)  A  univalve  shell.  RogeL 
Whelked.  See  Welked. 

WhSlk'Vj  (hw61k'e)  a.  Embossed  ;  protuberant    Spenser. 
Wh£liii,  v.  a.    [i,  whelmed;  pp,  whelming,  whelmed.] 

To  cover  with  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides,  and 

is  not  to  be  thrown  off;  to  bury  ;  to  overwhelm.  Pope, 
Wh£lp,  (hw€lp)  n,  [wdpt  D. ;  kiwlpar,  Icel. ;  kwalp,  Swed  | 

The  young  of  adog;  a  puppy  ;  the  young  of  u  lion  ornthel 

beast  of  prey:  —  a  son  or  young  man,  in  contempt—' 

(JVaut.)  A  short,  upright  piece  placed  round  the  barrel 

of  a  capstan. 
Wh6lPj  u.  re.  [t.  whelped;  pp.  wMELPiNGf  WHELPED.]  To 

bring  forth  young :  —  applied  to  some  beasts,  as  a  bitch,  a 

lioness,  a  she-fox,  Slc. 
Wh£m'mel,*  v.  a.  To  turn  upside  down;  — written  ats« 

wJiammd.  Brockett,  &c.    [North  of  England.] 
Wh£n,  (hwen)  ad.  At  the  time  that ;  at  what  time,  inter 

rogalively;  which  time.  —  ]  When  as,  at  the  time  when 

Spenser, 
Wh£nce,  (hw€ns)  ad.  From  which  place,  source,  premises, 

&c. :  —  interrogatively,  from  what  place,  source,  person, 

cause,  &c.  — From  whence  Dr.  Johnson  styles  "  a  vicious 

mode  of  speech."    It  is  a  pleonasm,  like  from  hence  and 

from  thence ;  and,  like  those  phrases,  it  is  sanctioned  by 

custom  and  good  use.  "  The  place  Jrom  whence  they  fell." 

Milton. 
WhISnce-sp-Ev'er,  (hwSns-89-Sv'?r)  atf.  From  what  plaM 

soever ;  from  what  cause  soever.  Locke. 
Wh£n-£v'er,  (hw6n-6v'er)  |  ad.  At  whatever  time. 

WhISn-sq-Ev'er,  (hw6n-s9-6v'er) )     MiUon, 
WafiRE,  (hwir)  ad.   In  which*  place;  at  which  place  or 

places ;  at  what  place  or  placi^s.    It  is  ofl:en  used  for 

whither;  as,  "Where  are  you  going?  " — Any  where,  at  or 

in  any  place.  — JVo  where,  at  or  in  no  place.  —  Where,  like 

here  and  there,  has,  in  composition,  a  kind  of  pronominal 

signification  ;  as,  whereof,  of  which. 
Wh£re'vboOt,  (hwir'gi-baQt)  ad.  Near  what  place  f  as, 

"  Whereabout  did  you  lose  what  you  are  seeking?  " — 

near  which  place  ;  concerning  which.  ^^ 

WH£:aE'A-BoOTS,*  ad.   Same  as  wkereaboiU,  and  the  more 

common  of  the  two  forms.  Ash, 
Wh£re-A$',  (hwir^z')  ad.   When  on  the  contrary;  the 

thing  being  so  that :  —  always  referred  to  something  differ 

ent. 
Wh£re-Xt',  ad.  At  which  ;  at  what. 
Wh£re-by',  (hwir-blO  §d.    By  which;   by  what;    as, 

"  Whereby  wilt  thou  acoomplish  thy  design?  " 
WH£RE'FORE,(hw4r'for)  [hwar'for,  W.P.J.E.  F.Ja,  Sm 

hwfir'for,  S.J  hwar'for  or  whSr'(or,  K,]  ad.  For  which  rea 

son  ;  for  what  reason. 
WafiRE-fN',  (hwir-in')  ad.  In  which  ;  in  what. 
Wh£re-in-t6',  (hwir-in-l6')  ad.  Into  which. 
fWHfiRE'NESS,  (hwir'ngs)  ju  Ubiety ;  imperfect  locality 

Orew. 
WafeRE-op',  (hwir-5f  0  ad.   Of  which  ;  of  what,  indefi 

nitely  : — of  what,  interrogatively  ;  as,  *^W/iereof  was  the 

house  built?" 
Wh£re-6n',  (hwAr-5nO  ad.    On  which ;  on  what ;  us 

"  W  hereon  did  he  sit  ?  " 
tWafiRE'so,  (hwir'so)  ad.  Wheresoever.  Milton 
WhSre-sq-Ev'^r,  (hwAr-B9-ev'er)  ad.  In  what  place  so 

ever  ;  to  what  place  soever,  [  Wisdom  ix, 

tWHfiRE'THRoOGH,  (hwir'thrfl)    ad.    Through    which 
Wh£re-t&',        i  ad.  To  which  ;  to  what ;  to  what  end- 
Wh£re-un-t6',  \     as,  "  Whereto  is  this  expense  ' " 
WHfiRE-VP-5N',  (hwir-vi>4Sn')  ad.  Upon  which. 
WHfiR-fiv'ER,  (hwir-fiv'^r)  ad.  At  or  in  whatsoever  piace. 
WHfiRE-vt^lTH',  (hw4r-wjth')  I  ad.  With   wnich 

Wh£re-w;th-Al',  (hwir-wjth-ai')  \       with  what. 
Wh£r'RET,  (liwer'rjt)  v.  a.  To  hurry  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  tease. 

Bickerstaff.   To  give  a  box  on  the  ear.  Ainsworth.   [A  lov 

word.]  [R.] 
tWHfiR'RET,  n.  A  box  on  the  rar.  Beaum.  ^  FL 
Wh£r'ry",  n.  A  light  boat  used  on  rivers.  Drayton. 
WhEt,  (hwet)  V,  a.    [i,  whetted;  pp.  whetting,  whet 

ted.]  To  sharpen  by  using  a  whetstone  ;  to  sharpen  by 

attrition  ;  to  edge  :  —  to  provoke  ;  to  make  angry. 
WuEt,  (hwSt)   re.  Act  of  sharpening:  —  something  tha\ 

sharpens  or  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 
WhEth'er,  (hweth'er)  ad.  A  particle  expressing  one  pan 

of  a  disjunctive  proposition,  answered  by  or;  as,  "  Wheth- 
er you  will  or  not." 
WhEth'er,  (hwgth'?r)prore.  Which  of  two.  SLMattxxi 
WhEt'slate,*  re.   A  massive  mineral,  of  greenish-gray 

color,  used  for  sharpening  steel  instruments.  Ure. 
WhEt'st5ne,  re-  A  smooth,  flat  stone,  used  for  whetting 

or  sharpening  edged  instruments  by  friction. 
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IVhEt't^r,  I.  One  who  whets  or  Sharpens.  More.  ^ 

Whew,*  (hw  ii)  inteij.  Begone !  expressing  aversion  or  con- 
tempt. "  IVkew!  away  with  inscriptions."  Bp.  Otter. 

Whey,  (hwa)  n.  The  limpid,  thin,  or  serous  part  of  milk, 
from  whicli  the  curd  and  butter  are  separated: — any 
thing  white  and  thin. 

Whey'^y,  (hwa'?)      \  a.  Partaking  of  whey ;  resembling 

WHEY'iSH,  (hwa'ish)  t     whey.  Bacon. 

Whey'ish-nISss,*  71.  duality  of  being  wheyish.  Southey. 

WhIch,  (hwlch)  proTi.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to 
things;  as,  "the  book  which  I  read." —It  formerly  was 
used  for  who,  and  related  likewise  to  persons ;  and  it  is 
often  so  used  in  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible;  but 
this  use  is  now  obsolete.  —  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  ;  as,  "Take  which  you  will."  It  is  some- 
times an  interrogative  ;  as,  "  Which  is  the  man  ?  " 

WHlcH-£v'ER,*7»7-on.  Sa.me  as  whichsoever.  Ash. 

WHlCH-sp-fiv'JER,  pron.  Whether  one  or  the  other.  Locke, 

VVufFF,  (hwif )  n.  A  blast ;  a  puff  of  wind.  Shak.    A  fish. 

WhIff,  (nwif)  V.  a,  &  n.  \i.  whiffed;  pp.  whiffing, 
WHIFFED.]  To  consume  in  whiffs;  to  emit  with  whiffs, 
as  in  smoking  ;  to  smoke.  Bp.  Hall. 

M^'hIf'fIjE,  (hwif'fl)  V.  71.  To  move  inconstantly,  as  if 
driven  by  a  puff  of  wind.  Rowe. 

fWHlF'pLE,  (hwif'fl)  V.  a.  To  disperse  as  by  a  puff;  to 
blow  away  ;  to  scatter.  More. 

JWhTf'fi.e,  (hwjf'fl)  n.  A  fife  or  small  flute.  Douce. 

whIf'fler,  (hwif'fler)?!.  A  piper  or  fifer:  —  a  harbinger: 
-one  of  no  consequence  j  one  moved  with  a  whiff  or 
puff';  a  trifler.  Spectator. 

WhIf'fle-tree,*  n.  See  Whippletrbe. 

(WhIg,  (hwig)  71.  A  kind  of  sour  or  thin  milkj  whey. 
Breton, 

WhIg,  (hwtg)7U  The  designation  of  one  of  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  in  England.  The  whig-s  are  opposed  to  the 
tories,  and  their  principles  tend  to  increase  the  democratic 
influence  of  the  constitution.  —  The  term  whig^  was  firet 
used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  is  of  Scottish  origin. 
According  to  Bishop  Bufnet,  it  is  derived  from  whiggam^ 
a  word  used  by  Scotch  peasants  in  driving  their  horses, 
the  drivers  being  called  whiggamore8^cor\trB.cleA  to  whigs. 
—  {American  history)  One  who  supported  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  See  Tort 

WhTg.*  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs  ,  whiggish.  Addison. 

WhIg'gar-jBHV,  (hwig'gar-ke)  n.  [whig  and  dpxf}-]  Gov- 
ernment by  whigs,  Sw^ 

WHjfG'j&]ER-y,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  whigs ;  whiggism. 
Qk.  Rev. 

WhIg'^gish,  (hwigljsh)  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs.  Swift.. 

WhTg'gJsh-ly,*  ad.  In  a  whiggish  manner.  A.  Wood. 

WhIg'gI§m,  (hwig'gizm)n.  The  notions  of  whigs.  Swift. 

WhIg'LJNG,*  71.  A  whig,  in  contempt.   Spectator. 

While,  (hwil)  n.  Time  j  space  of  time.  Sidney. 

While,  (hwil)  at^  During  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at 
the  same  time  that. 

WhIle,  (hwil)  V.  n.  [i.  whiled  ;  pp.  whiling,  whilbd.] 
To  spend  to  little  use,  as  time  ;  to  loiter.  Spectator. 

While,  (hwil)  v.  a.  To  draw  out ;  to  consume  in  a  tedious 
way.  Pegge, 

fWHiL'fiRE,  (hwil'ir)  ad,  A  little  while  ago;  erewhile. 
Spenser, 

fWHlLE?,  (hwilz)  ad.  An  old  form  of  while.  Shak. 

fWHiL'pM,  (hwll'um)  ad.  Formerly;  once;  of  old.  Spe7i- 
ser. 

Whilst,  (hwilst)  a(i.  SameaswAi7fl.  Spenser.  [R.] 

WhIM,  (hwim)  n.  A  freak  ;  an  odd  fancy  ;  a  caprice  ;  an 
irregular  motion  of  desire.  Swift.  A  machine,  or  large 
capstan,  worked  by  horses,  used  in  mines  for  raising  ore, 
water,  <Slc.     A  sort  of  carriage  or  gig.  Ure. 

WhTm,*  v.  n.  To  indulge  in  whims ;  to  be  giddy.  Congreve. 

WHiM'BRJ5L,*n.  A  Dird  resembling  the  curlew.  Pennant. 

{■Wiii'M'LjNG,*  n.  A  person  full  of  whims.  Beaum.  4-  Fl. 

Wh!m'PJj:r,  (hwim'per)  v.  n.  [wimmerm^  Ger.]  [i.  whim- 
pered ;  pp.  wHiMPERtNQ,  whimpered.]  To  cry  with  a 
low,  whining,  suppressed,  or  broken  voice  ;  to  cry. 

WhIm'P^R,*  tJ.  a.  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  crying  tone. 
Cowper. 

WHTM'PER-ER,*n.  One  who  whimptr^,  Jarvis. 

Wh1m'p:er-T[ng,  Ti.  Act  of  uttering  a  small  cry.  Oranger. 

fWHiM'PLED,  (hwlm'pid)  a.  [perhaps  from  whimper.]  Dis- 
torted with  crying.  Shak. 

WhIm'§ey,  (hwim'ze)  n.  A  freak  ;  a  caprice  ;  an  odd  fan- 
cy ;  a  whim.  B.  Jonson. 

tWHlM'^EY,  (hwim'z?)  V.  a.  To  fill  with  whimseys.  Beaum. 
Sf  Fl. 

WhTm'^^YED,*  (hwTm'zjd)  a.  Full  of  whimseys  ;  whim- 
sical. Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

Wh1m'§(-cal,  (hwlm'ze-k^l)  a.  Full  of  whims  ;  freakish  ; 
capricious;  oddly  fanciful ;  fantastical;  odd.  Addison. 

VVHiM-si-cXL'j-TY,*7i.  Quality  of  being  whimsical  j  oddi- 
ty ;  whimsicalness  ;  a  whim.  Dr.  Dibdin. 

WHIM'^I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  whimsical  manner. 

Whjm';?i-c|l-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  whimsical.  Pope. 


WhIm'whXm,  (hwlm'hwam)  n.  [reduplication  of  whim, 
A  plaything ;  a  toy  j  an  odd  device }  a  &eak  ;  a  whia 
Skelton.  [Low.] 

WhIn^  (hwin)  71.  \chywn,  Welah.]  Furze;  gorse.  Tusaer 
A  mineral.  See  WHiNsTonE. 

WhIn'chXt,*  tu  A  bird  ;  the  great  flycatcher.  Booth, 

Whine,  (hwIn)  v,  n.  [hwinaf  Su,  Groth.]  [i.  whined  ;  pp 
whining,  whined.]  To  utter  a  plaintive,  drawling  c^ 
to  make  a  plaintive  noise;  to  moan  meaiUy. 

WhTne,  (hwin)  n.  A  plaintive  noise  ;  a  drawling,  plaintiva 
tone  of  voice ;  a  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

V/hin'j^r,  (hwin'er)  n.  One  who  whines.  Qayton. 

WhIn'nv,  a.  Abounding  in  whin  ;  like  whin.  Sterne. 

WhKn'nv,  (hwin'ne)  v.  n.  [Amnio,  L.]  [i.  whi?(nip,d  ;  pp 
WHiNNTiNG,  WHINNIED  ]  To  make  3.  uoise  like  ahorse  ot 
colt ;  toneigh.  More. 

WhIn'stone,*  71.  (Jiift.)  A  species  of  basalt.  Brande, 

fWHlN'YARD,  n.  A  sword,  in  contempt.  Hudibras. 

Whip,  (hwip)  y.  a.  [i.  whipped  ;  pp.  whipping,  whiiped  ' 
To  strike  with  a  whip ;  to  strike  with  any  thingtough  anj 
flexible;  to  lash  ;  to  drive  with  lashes;  to  correct  with 
lashes  ;  to  lash  with  sarcah-m  :  —  to  sew  slightly ;  to  bind 
together,  as  rods  with  cord  or  wire  : — to  inwrap:  — to 
take  anything  nimbly ;  —  always  with  a  particle  ascertain- 
ing the  sense,  as  o«(,  oti,  up,  away. —  To  whip  in,  to  com- 
pel to  obedience  or  to  order.  — To  whip  the  cat,  to  practise 
the  most  pinching  parsimony.  Forby. 

WhXp,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly.  UEstrange.  [Ludicrous.] 

WhIp,  (hwip)  7L  An  instrument,  tough  and  pliant,  used  fo» 
correction,  driving  horses,  cattle,  fee;  a  laeh :  —  thf 
length  of  the  sail  of  a  windmill  measured  from  the  axis 

—  (JV/iMt.)  A  rope  passed  through  a  single  block  or  pullev 

—  Whip  and  spur  J  with  great  speed.  Pope. 
WhIp'cord,  71.  Cord  suitable  for  whips.  Dnjden. 
WH^p'GRiFT-jHG,  71.  A  kind  of  grafting. 
WhIp'hXnb,  71.  Advantage  over;  superiority.  Drydm 
WhIp'lXsh,  n.  The  lash  or  small  end  of  a  whip. 
WhIp'-Mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  whips.  Booth 
WhIp'per,  71.  One  who  whips. 

Wh1p'p?h^In,*  71.  One  who  subjects  or  compels  to  obn- 
dience  or  order,  or  the  principles  or  measures  of  a  party 
Ed.Reo. 

WhIp'per-snX.p-p:er,  tu  A  diminutive,  insignificant  per- 
son ;  a  whipster.  Brockett, 

WhIp'p|NG,  n.  Correction  with  a  whip  or  rod. 

WhIp'ping-Post,  71.  A  post  or  pillar  to  which  criminalf 
are  bound  when  they  are  whipped.  Hudibras. 

WhIp'ple-tree,*  77..  A  short  bar  by  which  horses  draw  i 

—  written  also  whiffietree.  Forby. 
WhIp-pqor-wIll',*  n.  An  American  bird  that  sings  by 

night.  P.  Cyc. 
Whip'sAw,  n.  An  instrument  to  saw  such  great  pieces  ot 

stuff  as  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach  through. 
WhIp'snake,*  n.  An  kind  of  serpent.  Qoldsmith. 
WhIp'stIff,  (hwip'stSf)  71.  (JVfliii.)  A  piece  of  wood  fast 

ened  to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand^ 

in  order  to  move  the-  rudder  and  direct  the  ship. 
WhTp'ster,  (hwip'ster)  n.  A  nimble  fellow.  Shak. 
WhIp'stIck,*  71.  The'handleof  a  whip.  Moor. 
WhIp'stItch,*  71.  A  tailor,  in  contempt :  —  a  sort  of  plough 

ing.  Smart.  [Shak 

WhIp'stSck, 71.  The  handle  of  a  whip;  the  whip  itself 
WH:fPT,  (hwipt)  t.  &  p,  from    Whip.    Q.   Withers.     Foi 

whipped.    See  Whip. 
Whir, (hwir) r.  71.  [i.  whirred;  pp.  whirring,  whirred.] 

To  turn  round  rapidly  with  noise;  to  fly  with  noise;  to 

hurry.  Chapman. 
Whir,  (hwi'r)  v.  a.  To  hurry.  Shak. 
Whirl,  (hwi'rl)  v.  a.    Vwhirla,  Icel.]    [i.  whirled  ;  pp. 

WHIRLING,  WHIRLED.]  To  tum  round  rapidly;  to  revolve 

to  twirl.  Shak. 
Whirl,  (hwirl)  v.  n.  To  move  or  run  round  rapidly. 
WhIrl,  (hwirl)  n.  Gyration;  quick  rotation  ;  rapid  circu 

lar  motion  ;  any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
Whjrl'bXt,  (wh'irl'bat)  n.  Any  thing  moved  rapidly  round 

to  give  a  blow.  Creech. 
Whirl'bone,  n.  Patella ;  the  cap  of  the  knee.  Mnswortiu 
Whirl'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  whirls.  Tweddell. 
fWHiRL'i-coTE,*  n.  An  ancient  vehicle  or  wheel-carriage 

used  by  British  ladies.  Stowe. 
Wh^rl'j-gIg,  n.  A  toy  which  children  spin  round,  Jlfott7^ 

ta^, 
Whirl'ing-Ta-ble,*  n.  A  machine  contrived  to  exhibil 

the  principal  laws  of  gravitation,  or  the  phenomena,  ir 

philosophy  and  nature,  relative  to  the  power  )f  the  cen. 

trifugal  force,  particularly  in  its  effects  upon  th  i  ihape  of 

the  earth  and  planets.  Francis 
Wh'irl'pIt^  71,  Same  as  whirlpool.  Sandys, 
Whirl'pool,  n.  A  vortex,  eddy,  or  gulfj  where    Titer  ha- 

a  rapid  circular  motion. 
Whirl'wind,  71.  A  rapid,  whirling  motion  of  the  air,  or 

column  or  mass  of  air  in  a  violent  circular  mution,  sup 

posed  to  be  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  currents  of 

air  blowing  in  opposite  directions. 
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^ilR'R|N»,  n.  A  buzzing  noise  ;  rapid  motion. 

nVHIR'Ry,  V.  n.  Same  as  -whir.  Jamieson. 

WHlsK,  n,  A  small  besom  or  brush :  — any  thing  of  similar 
action,  as,  formerly,  a  part  of  a  woman's  dresa ;  —  a  quick, 
violent  motion :  —  a  sudden  gale. 

WiHsK,  V.  a.  [i.  WHISKED  ;  pp.  whisking,  whukbd.]  To 
move  or  sweep  with  a  slight,  rapid  motion  ;  to  move  nim- 
bly. Raleigh. 

WhIsk,  v.  m.  To  move  with  velocity.  Ptirchas. 

WhIsk,*  n.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chines  of 
barrels.  JVewtoiu 

WhIsk'er,  71,  He  or  that  which  whisks  :  — the  hair  grow- 
ing on  the  cheek  unshaven  ;  coarse  hair  on  the  upper  lip 
of  a  cat,  &:c. :  — formerly  applied  to  hair  growing  on  the 
upper  lip  of  a  man,  now  more  commonly  called  mustaches. 
—  Chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Wllis'K^RED,  (hwis'k^rd)  a.  Having  whiskers.  Oreeiu 

WHls'KijiT,  M.  A  basket;  a  scuttle.  Smart.  [Local.] 

WhIs'Key,  (hwls'k?)  71.  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from 
barley,  wheat,  rye,  maize,  &c.:  — a  kind  of  one-horse 
chaise,  sometimes  called  a  tim-whiskey  i  —  also  written 
whisky.    See  UaauEBAUCH. 

WHlsK'}NG-,*p.  a.  Moving  nimbly :  — great  j  large.  Hollo- 
way   fLocal,  Eng.] 

Whis'P]?r,  (hwis^per)  r.  n.  [wLspereTi,  D.]  [{.whispered; 
pp.  WHISPERING,  WHISPERED.]  To  spcak  With  a  low 
voice,  or  with  the  breath  not  made  vocal :  —  to  speak 
with  timorous  caution. 

Whi's'per,  v.  a.  To  address,  or  to  utter,  in  a  low  voice  j 
to  prompt  secretly. 

WhIs'per,  n.  A  low,  soft  voice;  a  low  utterance ;  low, 
cautious  speech. 

WHis'pER-ER,  Tu  One  who  whispers  ;  a  private  talker. 

Wiiis'pER-lNa,  n.  Act  of  whispering;  cautious  speech. 

WhUs'per-Ing-,*  p.  a.  Uttering  alow  voice;  transmitting 
a  whisper  or  low  sound  ;  as,  a  wAispering'-gallery.  Ency, 

WH^s'pER-lNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  low  voice. 

WhIst,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close  attention,  and 
consequent  silence.  Sw\ft. 

WhIst,  interj.  A  command  to  be  silent ;  be  still !  be  silent ! 
Lodge, 

WhIst,*  a.  Silent';  still ;  quiet.  Marlow. 

tWiJiST,  V.  a.  To  silence  ;  to  still.  Spenser. 

fWHlST,  V.  n.  To  become  silent.  Lord  Surrey. 

WHIs'tle,  (hwis'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  whistled;  pp.  whistling, 
WHISTLED.]  To  make  the  breath  sonorous  by  contracting 
the  lips;  to  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inarticu- 
late modulation  of  the  breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a 
small  wind-instrument ;  to  sound  shrill. 

WhI's'tle,  (hwis'sl)  V.  a.  To  call  by  a  whistle.  Sowtk. 

WhKs'tle,  (hwis'sl)  71.  Noise  of  one  who  whistles ;  a  sim- 
ilar sound  made  by  a  small  wind-instrument,  or  by  the 
wind  :  —  a  small  wind-instrument :  —  the  mouth,  in  con- 
tempt. 

IVHis'TLE-FtsH,*  (hwis'sl-flsh)  11.  A  species  of  fish ; 
the  sea-loach.  Permant. 

WhIs'tler,  (hwis'ler)  n.  One  who- whistles.  Addison, 

Wh'Ist'ling,*  (hwls'ling)  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whis- 
tles. Pope. 

fWHlST'Ly,  ad.  Silently.  Jlrden  of  Feversham. 

WH^T,  n.  A  point;  a  jot ;  a  tittle  ;  a  very  small  part. 

IVhite,  (hwit)  n.  A  negative  color,  or  the  color  produced 
by  the  combination  of  all  the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays;  the 
color  of  snow;  whiteness;  any  thing  white :  —  a  white 
man :  —  a  mark  for  an  arrow :  —  the  white  part  of  an  egg, 
orof  the  eye. 

White,  (hwit)  a.  Being  without  color,  or  having  the  color 
of  light  or  snow ;  snowy  :  —  having  the  color  of  fear ;  pale  : 
-gray  with  age:  —  pure  ;  unblemished:  —  unclouded. 

White,  v.  a.  To  make  white;  to  whiten.  St.  Mark.  [R.] 

White'-Ant,*  7U  A  large  ant ;  one  of  the  termites.  Ency. 

White'bait,*  71.  A  very  small,  delicate  fish.  IV.  Ency. 

White'bart,*  It.  A  fish  of  the  carp  kind.  Crahb. 

WhIte'beam-TreJe,*  71.  A  species  of  tree.  Crabb. 

White'bo*,*  n.  One  of  a  class  of  Irish  levellers  or  insur- 
gents, who  began  to  create  alarm  in  Ireland  in  1762:  — 
so  called  from  their  ordinary  dress  being  a  white  frock. 
Ency. 

WhIte'bo$-Ism,*  n.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the 
Whiteboys.  Ch.  Ob. 

WhIte'cXp,*7I,  a  name  applied  to  the  mountain-sparrow. 

Booth. 
White 'ciR,*  71.  The  fallow-finch.  Smart. 
White'-face,*  n.    A  white  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a 

horse.  Farm,  Eney. 
White'-faced,*  (hwit'fast)  u.    Having  a  white  face. 

Shak. 
White'-Heat,*  71.    A  degree  of  heat  in  which  iron  ap- 
pears white.  Ure. 
WHiTE'-H£L'LE-B0RE,*7i.  Hoarhound  ;  a  perennial  plant. 

Crabb. 
WhTte'-LXnd,*  71,    Clayey  land,  which  is  white  when 
dry.  Ure, 


WhTte-lEad',  (hwIt-lSdO  n.  Carbonate  of  lead,  used  foi 

paint,  &:c. 
WhIte'-lEgged,*  (hwlt'Kgd)  u.    Having  white  legs 

Hill. 
White'limed,  (hwTt'llmd)  a.  Covered  with  white  plaa. 

ter. 
White'-Line,*  n.  (PriTiting)  A  broad  space  between  lines 

a  blank  line.  Smart. 
WHiTE'-Llv-¥RED,  (hwlt'llv-prd)  a.  Envious ;  malicious 

—  cowardly.  Shak. 
fWHiTE'Ly,  a.  Coming  near  to  white.  Shafc 
White'meat,  n.  Food  made  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs 

•Sec. ;  also  the  fiesh  of  a  fowl,  rabbit,  &,c.  Tusser. 
Whi'ten,  (hwi'tn)  v.  a.  [u  whitened  ;  pp.  whitening. 

WHITENED.]     To  superinduco  a  white  color ;  to  mak» 

white.  Browne. 
Whi'ten,  (hwi'tn)  v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  white. 
Whi'ten-i^r,  (hwi'tn-?r)  n.  One  who  whitens. 
WhIte'ness,  tu  State  of  being  white  ;  freedom  from  co<* 

orj  paleness  :  —  purity  :  —  cleanness. 
White'-NOw,*  n.    A  white  bird  of  the  wild-goose  triiw 

Crabb. 
White'-P6t,  71.  A  kind  of  custard.  Sing. 
Whit'er,  n.  A  whitener.  .Anderson. 
fWHiTE'-RfiNT,*  n.  (Law)    A  sort  of  rent,  paid  in  silver 

Blackstone. 
White'-R6t,*  n.   A  genus  of  plants ;  marsh-pen  ay  worl 

Farm.  Ency. 
Whites,  n.  pi.  A  disease  to  which  women  are  liable. 
White'ster,  71.  A  bleacher  of  linen;  a  whitster.  Todd. 
White'-Stone,*  71.  (Jifin.)  A  granite  abounding  in  white 

felspar.  Brande. 
White'-SwjEill-jng,*  71.  {Med.)  A  chronic  enlargemen* 

of  a  joint :  —  a  term  vulgarly  applied  to  indolent  tumors  in 

scrofulous  habits.   It  is  a  formidable  disease.  Brande. 
WhIte'tail,*  tu  a  bird,  called  also  the  wheatear.  Jodrell 
White'thorn,  71.  A  species  of  thorn.  Boyle. 
WhIte'throat,*  71.   A  bird  frequenting  British  gardens 

Pennant. 
White'wash,  (hwit'wSsh)'  n.  A  wash  for  making  white 

as  the  skin,  ice.  Addison.  A  mixture  of  lime  or  whiting 

size,  and  water,  for  whitening  walls,  &c. 
White'wash,  (hwit'wosh)  v.  a.  [i.  whitewashed  ;  pp. 

whitewashing,  whitewashed.]    To  cover  with  white, 

wash  ;  to  make  white  or  externally  fair.  Mason.  To  go  tc 

prison  for  debt,  and  be  released  by  the  act  of  insolvency 

to  take  advantage  of  law,  or  the  act  of  insolvency,  to  de 

fraud  one's  creditors.  Smart. 
White'wash-jng,*  (hwit'w3sh-ing)  7*.  Act  of  covering 

with  whitewash. 
WhIte'-Weed,*  n.  A  noxious  plant  or  weed.  Buel. 
WhIte'-Wine,  71.  White  or  pale-colored  wine. 
White '-wlNGED,*  (-wlngd)    a.    Having  white  wings 

Dyer. 
White'wort,*  (hwit'wurt)  n.  A  kind  of  herb.  Maunder. 
WhIt-field'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  George  Whitefield,  the 

founder  of  tlie  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Brande. 
Whith'er,  ad.   To  which  place  ;  to  what  place  j  to  what 

point;  to  what  end  or  purpose. 
WHfTH-ER-sp-£v'ER,  ad.  To  Whatsoever  place. 
WhIth'er-wjIrd,*  ad.  Towards  which  place.  Southey. 
Whit'in'g,  71.  A  small  sea-fish,  of  the  cod  tribe,  valued  fo»* 

food: — chalk  cleared  of  stony  matter  and  pulverized, 

Spanish-white. 
WHiT'jNG-PofyT,*  71.  A  fish  with  a  white  body.  Crabb, 
Whit'ish,  a.  Somewhat  white.  Boyle. 
WniT'iSH-Kfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  whitish. 
WhIt'l£ath-?r,  71,    Leather  dressed  with  alum; — io> 

markable  for  toughness.  Thisser. 
WhIt'low,  n.  A  painful  swelling  or  inflammation,  tend. 

ing  to  suppuration,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers. 
WhIt'lQW-GrXss,*  71.  A  genus  of  grasses.  Farm,  Ency 
WhTt'ret,*  71.  Tlie  Scotch  name  for  the  weasel.  Booth 
WhIt'soOr,  n,  A  kind  of  apple. 
WhIt'ster,  n,    A  bleacher  of  linen:  — contracted  fl-om 

whitester.  Skak. 
WhIt'sul,   n.  A  provincial  word,  for  whitemeat,  or  milk, 

sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  or  butter.  Carew.  [Local,  Eng.J 
WhIIt'svn,  a.  Observed  at  Whitsuntide.  Shak, 
WhIt'-SGn-day,*  71.  A  festival  of  the  church,  answering 

to  the  Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  being  the  seventh  Sunday 

after  Easter_.  Crabb.  See  Whitsuntide. 
WhIt'SVN-TIDE,  71.    [white  and  Sunday;  so  called  becauije 

the  converts,  newly  baptized,  or  candidates  for  baptism, 

appeared  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in  white.]    The  7tli 

Sunday  or  49lh  day  after  Easter;  the  feast  of  Pentecost  . 

Whit-Sunday. 
WhIt'ten,*  7i._The  small-leaved  lime.  Loudov 
WhIt'ten-Tree,  (hwit'tn-tre)  n.    A  sort  of  tree,  Mnvf 

worth. 
WhIt'tle,  71.  A  sort  of  blanket  or  blanched  woollen  cloth. 

worn  by  women  as  a  mantle.  [jA  knife.  Shak.] 
WhIt't1iE,73.  a.  [i.  whittled  \pp.  whittling,  whittled. 

To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife ;  to  sharpen   HakewilL 
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WhIt'tlk-ShAwl,*  n,  A  fine  kerseymere  shawl  bor- 
dered with  fringes.  Bootlu 

Whi'tv-broiVn,  a.  [white  and  brown,]  Of  a  color  between 
white  and  brown  j  as,  whity-brown  paper.  Pegge. 

W^IlIZ,    V.    n.    [i.  WHIZZED  ;  pp.  WHIZZING,    WHIZZED.]     To 

make  a  loud,  humming  or  hissinj^  noise.  JDryden. 

WlllZjii.  A  loud,  humming  or  hissing  noise.  Ouardian.' 

Wh6,  (ho)  pron.  sing,  &.  pi.  [possessive  whose;  objective 
WHOM.]  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons}  being 
the  same,  in  other  respects,  as  which.  —  It  is  used  in 
affirmative  sentences,  and  also  interrogatively.  —  The 
form  whose  frequently  applies  to  things  as  well  as  to  per- 
sons, being  often  equivalent  to  of  which. 

Who,*  (hwo)  or  Who'a,  interj.  Stop;  stand: — used  by 
teamsters  to  stop  their  teams.  Smith. 

Wh6-£v':!e;r,  (h8-ev'er)  pron.  Any  one,  without  limitation. 


Whole,  (hdl)  a.  All;  total;  containing  all;  comj^ete ; 
entire;  integral;  undivided;  not  defective;  unimpaired; 
sound  ;  in  a  state  of  health. 

Whole,  (hoi)  tu  The  total  or  totality ;  all  of  a  thing;  a 
system  ;  a  regular  combination  of  parts. 

Whole'-hoofed,*  (hol'hQft)  a.  Having  the  hoof  undi- 
vided. Kirhy. 

Whole '-LENGTH,*  (hol'Ifingth)  a.  Extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  any  thing;  full-length.  J*  Montgoin- 
ery- 

Whole'njess,*  (hol'nes)  n.  State  of  being  whole ;  en- 
tireness.  Ed.  Rev. 

Whole 'SALE,  (hol'sal)  n.  Sale  of  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  retailers  ;  sale  in  the  lump:  — the  whole  mass. 

Whole'sale,  a.  Relating  tn  the  trade  by  wholesale;  buy- 
ing or  selling  in  large  quantities. 

WnoLE'spME^  (hol'sum)a.  Sound;  not  unsound ;  saluta- 
ry ;  contributing  to  health  ;  healthy ;  healthful :  —  bene- 
ficial; useful;  conducive  to  happiness  or  virtue ;  kindly. 

WHOLE'spME-Ly,  (hol'aym-le)  ad.  Salubriously;  salutif- 
erqusly. 

WHOLE'spME-Nfiss,  (hol'siim-nSs)  n.  duality  of  being 
wholesome  ;  salubrity  ;  salutariness, 

Whol'ly,  (hol'l?)  ad.  Completely  ;  perfectly ;  totally ;  en- 
tirely; altogether. 

gc5"  "  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e  in 
this  word,Jts  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written 
huUy;  but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  wholcly^ 
and  pronounced  like  the  adjective  hob/f  and  so  as  to  cor- 
respond and  rhyme  with  solely."  Walker, 

Whoh/Ij  (hdm)  pron.  sing.  &.  pL  The  objective  case  of  Who  .■ 
—  used  for  persons.  See  Who. 

WHOM-sp-EV'j?R,  (hom-s9-Sv'er)  pron.  The  objective  case 
of  whosoever. 

WhCob'Db,  (hub'bub)  n.  Hubbub.  Shak.  See  Hubbub, 

Wh6op,  (hop)  n.  A  shout  of  pursuit :  —  a  bird.  See  Hoop. 

Wh66p,  (h6p)u. n.  [i.  whooped  ;  pp.  whooping,  whOoped.] 
To  make  a  loud  cry ;  to  shout.  Skak.  — Written  also  hoop. 

Whoop,  (h5p)  v,  a.  To  insult  with  shouts.  Dryden. 

Wh66p'ing-C6ugh,*  (hop'jng-kof )  n.  {Med.)  A  violent, 
convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals;  chin-cough;  pertussis.  Dunglison.  —  Written 
also  hooping-cough. 

Whoot,  (hot)  V.  n.  To  shout.  Drayton,  See  Hoot. 

Whoot,  (h6t)  V,  a.  To  insult  with  shouts.  Young. 

vVh6p,*  (hwSp)  «.  a.  To  strike ;  to  beat,  Jennings*  — 
Written  also  whop.  [Vulgar  and  provincial.] 

Wh6p'p?b,*  n.  One  who  whops: — any  thing  uncom- 
monly large ;  a  monstrous  lie.  Forby.  —  Written  also 
whopper.  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 

||Whore,  (hor)  [h5r,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  h8r,  S.  J.  ,•  hor  or 
hor,  W.  F. ;  hor  or  hor,  AT.]  n.  A  prostitute ;  a  harlot  j 
concubine;  an  adulteress;  a  strumpet. 

flWHORE,  V,  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity.  Con- 
greve, 

I  Whore,  v.  n.  To  practise  whoredom.  Dryden, 
Whore'dPM,  (hor'd^m)  n.  Fornication.  Bp.  Hall. 
Whore'mXs-ter,  n.  One  who  practises  fornication. 
fWHSRE'Mis-T^R-I-y,*  a,.  Licentious  ;  Hbidinous.  Shalt. 
WHORE'M^N-fi^R,  (hor'mung-g^r)  n.  Same  as  whorernas- 
ter. 
llfWHORE'sfiN,  (hor'sun)  n.  A  bastard.  Shak. 
IIwhor'ish,  (her'ish)  a.  Unchaste;  lewd;  incontinent. 
IWhor'Jsh-lv,  (hor'ish-l?)  ad.  In  a  whorish  manner. 
yWHOR-'jsH-Nfiss,  (hor'jsh-n6s)  «.  Q,uality  of  a  whore.  Bale, 
WHORL,*  (hwSrl)    n.    (Bot.)   An    arrangement  of  more 
leaves  than  two  around  a  common  centre,  upon  the  same 
plane.  P.  Cyc 
Whor'tle-b£r-ry,  (hwUr'tl-ber-re)  n.  A  genus  of  small 
shrubs  and  its  fruit.  —  One  species  is  commonly  called,  in 
the  United  States,  huckleberry. 
Whose,  (h6z)  pron.  Possessive  case  of  Who  and  Which. 
Who'SO,  (hft'so)  pron.  Same  as  whosoever.  [Antiquated.] 
WHO-sp-fiV'?R,  (h&-sp-6v'9r)  pron.  Any  one  ;  whoever. 
Whijr,*  n,    A  rough  sound,  as  of  the  letter  r.  Smart.   See 
Whir.  [Bailey. 

V\  HiJR,  V.  71.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  roughly :  — to  snarl. 
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tWntJRT,  n.  A  whortleberry ;  a  bilberry.  Carew. 
WHY,(hwI)  ad.  For  what  reason  : — for  which  reason,  rA« 

tively : — for  what  reason,  interrogatively.—  It  is  (Dme- 

times  a  mere  emphatical  expletive;  as,  "If  I  eijinot 

ride,  why^  I  will  walk." 
Why,  n.  A  young  heifer.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 
IWhy'nOt,  n.   A  violent  or  peremptory  procedu^     Hu^ 

bras.  [A  cant  word.] 
W7cK,  71.    The  cotton  or  substance  of  a  candle  or  lamji, 

which  immediately  supplies  the  flame. 
WIck'ed,  a.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice  ;  vicious  ;  unjust; 

nefarious ;  irreligious  ;  profane  ;  impious ;  fiagitious  ,  mor- 
ally bad  ;  pernicious  ;  sinful. 
WYck'eu-L¥,    ad.    In     a   wicked    manner ;   criminally ; 

viciously  ;  sinfully ;  corruptly. 
WIck':]e;d-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  wicked;  vice;  impi- 
ety ;  sin. 
WicK'ER,*  n.  A  small,  quick-grown  twig.  Wood.  A  maTk 

or  boundary.  Brockett.  See  Wike. 
WIck'er,  a.  Made  of  twigs  or  osiers  ;  wickered.  Spenser 
WIcK'^RED,*  (wik'erd)  a.  Made  of  wickers  or  twigs.  Mit- 

ton. 
WTCK'JER-WORK,*  (-wUrk)  Ti.    A  texture  of  twigs.  (Jovh 

per. 
WIck'iet,  71.  [guichetf  Fr. ;  wicket,  D. ;  gwichet,  Welsh.]  A 

small  gate  ;  a  small  door  in  a  gate,  or  by  the  side  of  a 

gate : — a  sort  of  little  gate  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  by  crick 

eiers. 
Wfc'LiFF-iTE,  n,   A  follower  of  the  reformer  Wicliffe  ;  3 

Lollard.  —  Written  also  Wickliffite  and  Wiclifite. 
WId'dVs  71.  (Scotland)  A  halter  made  of  osiers.  See  Withy 
WIDE,  a.    Broad  ;  extended  far  each  way  ;  broad  to  a  cer 

tain  degree ;  as,  " three  inches  wide:"  —  being  at  a  din 

tance;  deviating;  remote;  as,  "wide  from  the  truth." 
Wide,  ad.  At  a  distance  ;  with  great  extent ;  widely. 
WiDE'Ly,  ad.  With  great  extent  each  way;  remotely. 
WiDE'-Mo&THED,*  (-mBulhd)  o.  Having  a  wide  moutk 

Pope. 
Wi'den,  (wi'dn)  V.  a.    [L  widened;  pp.  widekiho,  wi 

DENED.]  To  make  wide ;  to  extend.  South. 
Wi'den,  (wi'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  wide  ;  to  extend  itself. 
WIde'ness,  n.    State  of  being  wide  ;  breadth  ;  large  ex 

tent  each  way  ;  comparative  breadth. 
Wi'den-Ing,*  (wi'dn-ing)  ti.   The  act  of  making  or  be 

coming  wide. 
WTd^'epn,  (widj'9n)  71.  A  water-fowl,  resembling  a  wila 

duck,  but  smaller. 
WlD'ow,  (wid'6)  n.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 
WId'OW,   v.  a.  [L  WIDOWED  ;  pp.  widowing,  widowed. 

To  deprive  of  a  husband  ;  to  endow  with  the  right  of  a 

widow ;  to  strip  of  any  thing  good.  Dryden. 
WlD'owED,*  (wid'od)  p.  a.  Made  a  widow;  being  in  th* 

state  of  a  widow. 
W7d'pw-?r,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife. 
WId'pw-:ie;r^hood,*  (-hi^d)  ti.  The  state  of  a  widower.  H. 

W.  Hamilton. 
WiD'pw-HOOD,  (-had)  71.  State  of  being  a  widow. 
WiD'pw-HDNT':^R,7i.  One  who  courts  widows  forajoint- 

ure,  .Addison. 
WlD'pw-LV,*  (wid'9-1?)  «•   Like  a  widow;  becoming  a 

widow.  Strickland. 
WId'pw-Mak'^r,  tu    One  who  deprives  women  of  theii 

husbands.  Shak. 
WlD'pw-WAlL,  n.  spurge-olive  ;  a  shrub. 
WIDTH,  n.  Breadth  ;  wideness.  Moxon, 
Wield,  (weld)  v.  a.  [i.  wielded;  pp.  wielding,  wield 

ED.]  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy 

for  the  holder;  to  sustain  and  move  by  the  hand:— 1« 

handle,  in  an  ironical  sense. 
Wield'^ble,*  a.  That  may  be  wielded.  Fisher, 
tWiELD'LiiESS,  a.  Unmanageable.  Spenser. 
Wield'Vj  a.  That  may  be  wielded ;  manageable. 
WiER'v,  (wlr'e)  a.  [jWet;  moist.  Shak.]  Wiry.  SeeWiHv 
Wife,  n.  [wif.  Sax. ;  wiffj  D. ;  wyf^  IceL]  pi.  WIVE5.   A 

man's  lawful  consort ;  a  woman  who  has  a  husband:-^ 

formerly,  a  woman,  simply.  Bacon. 
WTfe'hood,  (-had)  Ti.  State  of  a  wife.  Beautn.  4*  Fl.  [R.^ 
Wife'less,  a.  Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried.  Chaucer. 
WiFE'Ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wife.  Dryden. 
WlG,  n.  A  periwig,  from  which  it  is  contracted ;  false  hail 

worn  on  the  head.  —  [wegghSy  Teut.]    A  sort  of  cake. 

Ainsworth. 
WIGHT,  (Wit)  71.    A  person ;  a  being.   Shak.  —  Now  used 

only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 
fWiGHT,  (wit)  a.  Swift ;  nimble.  Spenser. 
■[Wight'lV)  (wit'I?)  ad.  Swiftly ;  nimbly.  Spenser. 
WIg'-Mak-er,*7i.  One  who  makes  wigs.  Johnson. 
WIg'wAm,*  71.   A  hut  or  cabin  of  an  American  Indian 

Ency. 
W^g'-Weav  er,*  71.  A  manufacturer  of  wigs.  Cowper. 
Wire,*  n.  A  temporary  mark  or  boundary,  as  of  a  twig  rt 

branch  of  a  tree :  —  used  in  England  in  setting  out  tithea 

—  Called  also  wicker,  Brockett.  [Local,  Fng.] 
Wild,  a.  Not  tame;  not  domesticated;  as,  "awtWani 
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mal  *'—  :ropagated  by  nature;  not  cultivated;  ag,  "a 
wild  ofteny:*'  — desert;  uninhabited;  as,  "a  wild  re- 
gion :"— savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  — used  of  persons  or 
practices :  —  turbulent  ;  irregular  ;  licentious  ;  ungov- 
erned;  Inconstant j  mutable;  fickle;  inordinate;  loose; 
uncouth  ;  strange ;  done  without  order  or  plan  ;  spring- 
ing from  mere  fancy,— It  is  used  as  an  epitiiet  forming 
the  names  of  many  plants,  implying  that  they  grow  witli- 
out  cultivation  ;  as,  wild  olive. 

(ViLD.  n.  A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  desolate, 

WIld'-BX^'il,  iu  a  plant.  Miller. 

tViLD'-BOAR,*  n.  A  wild  animal,  of  the  hog  kind,  valued 
for  its  flesh,  and  noted  as  an  o'biject  for  the  chase.  Pea- 

WIld'-Bu'glSs,*  n.  An  annua,  plant.  Crabb. 
WIld'-CXt,*  n.  A  ferocious,  feline  animal,  of  the  genus 

felis ;  felis  catus.  P.  Cyc. 
VViLD'-Cu'cUM-B?E,  71.  A  plant.  Miller, 
WiLD'-CtM'iNjf  n.  An  annual  plant.   Crabb, 

WlL'DER,  B.  a.  [i  W  LDEHED  ;  pp.  WILDBRINQ,  WILDEHED.] 

To  lose  or  puzzle,  as  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract ;  to 
bewilder.  Dryden.  [R.l 

WIl'ih?r-n£ss,  n.  A  desert ;  a  tract  of  solitude  ;  a  wild, 
uncultivated  region.  [fState  of  being  wild.  Milton.] 

Wild'fire,  n.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

WiLD'-FoiVi.,*  n.  Wild  birds  that  are  hunted  as  game. 
BooUi. 

WiLD'-9ER'M*N-l)]eR,*n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

Wild'-&66se-chase',  n.  A  vain,  foolish  pursuit,  as  of 
something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught  as  the  wild-goose. 

Wild'jmg,  7u  a  wild,  sour  apple;  a  wild  plant  or  tree. 

WiLD'-LV'QUpR-lCE,*  (-lik'yr-Is)  n.  A  plant.   Crabb. 

WiLD'LV,  ad.  In  a  wild  manner;  disorderly  ;  without cul^ 
tivation  ;  with  disorder  ;  heedlessly ;  irregularly. 

WlLD'KJESS,  ju  State  of  being  wild  ;  rudeness  ;  disorder ; 
inordinate  vivacity  ;  irregularity;  uncultivated  state. 

Wild'-Cat,*  n.  A  plant;  a  species  of  grain  that  grows 
wild.  Booth. 

Wild'-Ol'jve,  n.  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  oleaster.  Miller. 

WIld'-PlXn'TAJN,*  n.  A  plant.   Crabb. 

VViLD'-R6CK'jpT,*  M.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WIld'-Ro^e'mvRV,*  n.  A  shrub.  Crabb. 

WIld'-Ser'vice,  n.  A  plant  or  shrub.  Miller. 

WiLD'-TXN'sy,*  n.  A  plant.   Crabb. 

Wile,  n.  A  deceit ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  a  stratagem  ;  subtle- 
ty ;  cunning ;  a  practice  artful,  sly,  and  insidious. 

fWiLE,  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  beguile.  Spenser. 

WIl'fDl,  a.  Stubborn;  obstinate;  contumacious;  per- 
verse: inflexible ;  stiff. 

WIl'fCL-IjY,  ad.  Obstinately  ;  stubbornly  ;  by  design 

WT(l'fOl-n£ss,  ji.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

Wi'Ll-LV,  ad.  By  stratagem  ;  slyly  ;  fraudulently. 

Wl'LJ-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  wily  ;  guile. 

WTlk,  n.  A  kind  of  periwinkle  ;  a  sea-snail.  JOrayton. 

WILL,  71.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
desire  and  purpose,  or  determine  to  do  or  forbear,  an  ac- 
tion ;  power  of  determination  ;  determination;  choice; 
inclination  ;  disposition  ;  desire  ;  direction  ;  command  ; 
power;  government. —  H'Ulj  or  last  will  and  testament, 
\^Law)  a  legal  declaration  of  a  person's  intentions  as  to 
what  he  wills  to  be  performed,  after  his  death,  in  relation 
to  his  property.  —  In  strictness  of  language,  the  term  will 
is  limited  tc  land ;  testament,  to  personal  estate.  Brande. 

—  Good  wiZf,  favor;  kindness: — right  intention.  —  III- 
loiZZ,  malice  ;  malignity. 

WlLL,    V.    a.    [/will,  (/miU  WILLEST,  Ae  WILLS  or  WILLETH  : 

—  i.  yiiij.ED;pp.  WILLING,  WILLED.]  To  determine  in  the 
mind  ;  to  desire;  to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have  ;  to 
command ;  to  direct ;  to  dispose  of  by  will  or  testament. 

WILL,  V.  71.  To  dispose  of  effects  by  will.  Brand. 

VVIll,  v.  attziliary  and  defective,  [i,  would.  —  PresenU  I 
WILL  ticu  WILT,  he  WILL.]  It  is  used  as  one  of  the  two 
Bigns  of  the  future  tense,  the  other  being  shall.  See 
Shall.  —  tfilly  in  the  first  person,  promises  or  threat- 
ens ;  as,  **  I  or  we  will  do  it ;  "  in  the  second  and  third 
persons,  for  the  most  part,  it  merely  foretells ;  as,  "  You, 
tae,  or  they  will  do  it." 

JKr  The  following  remarks  on  will  are  quoted  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  "It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  or  limit  the  signification. 

—  /  will  come,  I  am  determined  to  come,  importing  choice. 

—  Thou  wilt  come.  It  must  be  that  thou  must  come,  import- 
ing necessity;  or,  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  come,  import- 
ing choice.  —  Wilt  thou  cornel  Hast  thou  determined  to 
come.^  importing  choice.  —  He  will  come,  He  is  resolved 
Co  come ;  or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come,  importing  ei- 
ther choice  or  necessity. — It  will  come.  It  must  be  that  it 
must  come,  importing  necessity.  —  The  plural  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  singular."  See  Shall. 

WXl'L]^M-ite,*   71.    {^Min.)    A  mineral  containing  zinc. 

Dana. 
VniiL'ER,  71.  One  who  wills,  Barrow. 
VinfLIi'jNa,  a.  Inclined  to  any  thing ;  consenting ;  not  dis- 


posed to  refuse  :— desirous ;  ready;  complying;  chosec. 

—  spontaneous;  voluntary. 

WlLL'iN&-Ly,  ad.    Without  reluctance  ;  with  one's  ow  I 

consent;  spontaneously;  vntiintarily. 
WlLL'|N&-wiiss,  n.  State  of  bemg  willing;  consent. 
WfL'LOW,  (wll'lo)  a.  A  tree,  of  many  species,  with  p.i*iii1 

branches,  one  species  of  which  is  called  the  weeping-. 

ipillow.  —  A  garland  made  of  the  houghs  of  wHIlvs  is  said 

to  have  been  worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 
WiL'LOWED,  (wll'lod)  a.  Abounding  witt  willows 
WIl'lqw-Hehb,*  (wi]'l9-erb)  n.  A  plant  ot  severa  van**- 

ties.  P.  Cyc. 
W/L'Lpw-isH,  a.  Resembling  the  willow.  Walton. 
Wilj'ljQ'W-L'ARK,*  71.    A  bird,  called  also  the  sedge-bird 

Booth. 
WIl'lqw-Weed,  72,  An  annual  plant.  Ainsworth. 
WIl'lqw-WORT,  (wil'l9-wiirt)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 
WIl'lqw-y,  a.  Abounding  with  willows.  Qiay 
WiLL-wI'f H-A-WfSP,  71.  .[ack-with-a-lantern  ;  ignis fatuua  t 

—  written  also  Will-o^-tke-wisp.  Qay. 
fWlL'spME,  a.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn.  Promp.  Parv. 
WIlt,*  v.  n.  [i.  WILTED  ;  pp.  wilting,  wilted.]  To  droop; 

to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked  off.  Hollv 
^o-V'  &Ch  -^  word  common  in  the  United  States,  and 
provincial  in  England,  where  welk  and  welt  are  used  in 
the  same  sense.  —  "To  wilt,  for  witficr,  spoken  of  green 
herbs  or  flowers,  is  a  general  word."  Jtay. 

WiLT,  V.  defective,  2d  person  from  fVilL    See  Will. 

WIl'v-ite,*  71.  (.^171.)  Another  name  for  i(itocra*e.  Dana 

Wi'Ly,  a.  Gunning  ;  sly  ;  full  of  wiles  or  stratagem  ;  fraud* 
ulent;  insidious;  subtle;  mischievously  artful. 

tWiM'BLE,  a.  Active;  nimble;  shifting  to  and  fro.  Spen- 
ser. 

WIm'blE,  n.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes.  Dryden. 

fWlM'BLE,  V.  a.  To  bore.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

WIm'ple,  71.  [guimplCy  old  Fr.]  [A  hood  ;  a  veil.  Isaiah.}  A 
plant.  Johnson. 

|W1m'ple,  v.  a.   [wimpelen,  Teut.J    To  draw  down,  as 
hood  or  veil.  Spenser. 

WiN,  V.  a,  [i.  won;  pp.  winning,  won.]  To  gain  by  con- 
quest, or  by  success  in  competition  ;  to  obtain  or  gain  by 
any  means  ;  to  procure  ;  to  get ;  to  earn. 

WIN,  V.  n.  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to  gain  influence  or  favor; 
to  gain  ground  ;  to  conquer. 

WInce,  v.  n.  [gwingo,  Welsh.]  {i.  winced;  pp.  wincing, 
WINCED.]  To  twist  or  turn,  as  m  pain  or  uneasiness;  ta 
kick,  as  a  horse  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain.  Shak. 

WfNCE,*  or  WlN9'jNG-MA-cHiNE',*  n.  The  dyer's  reel 
Ure. 

WXn^'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  winces.  Milton. 

WlNCH,  71.  [ffuincher,  old  Fr.j  A  bent  handle  or  rectangular 
lever,  for  turning  a  wheel,  grindstone,  &c. ;  a  windlass  i 

—  a  kick,  in  impatience  or  fretfulness,  as  of  a  horse.  <S/ce^ 
ton. 

WInch,  v.  n.  [i.  winched;  pp.  winching,  winched.]  To 
kick  with  impatience;  to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness | 
to  wince.  ShaJc 

W[n'ch?s-t?r,*  a.  Noting  an  English  dry  measure,  origi- 
nally kept  at  Winchester  in  England.  Blackstone 

WIk'cq-pipe,  (wing'kp-pip)  ti.  A  small  red  flower.  Ba- 
con, 

WIND,  [wind  or  wind,  S.  Wl  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Cobbin;  winti, 
P.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Kenrick.]  n.  Air  in  motion;  a  current  in 
the  atmosphere,  conveying  the  air,  with  greater  or  lesa 
velocity,  from  one  part  to  another ;  a  current  of  air  ;  a  cur- 
rent, as  coming  from  a  particular  point :  —  breath  ;  breath 
modulated  by  an  instrument: — air  impregnated  with 
scent: — flatulence;  windiness  :  —  any  thing  insignifi- 
cant, or  light  as  wind. —  To  go  down  the  wind,  to  decay 

—  To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to  gain  or  have  the  advantage. 
J)5"  "  These  two modesof  pronunciation  have  beenlona 

contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  former  [windj 
seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  except  in  the 

territories  of  rhyme Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us  that 

Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind  with  the  i 
short,  by  saying,  *I  have  a  great  mind  to  find  why  you 
pronounce  it  wijid.*  A  very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan  by  saying,  '  If  I  may  be  so  boold,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  toold  why  you  pronounce  it  guold.* 
....  Mr,  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  prefer- 
ence to  the  first  sound  of  this  word  that  I  have  done.  Dr 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  short  sound,  Mr. 
Perry  joins  them  iu  this  sound,  but  says  in  dramatic 
scenes  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr.  Nares  says  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  short  sound  in  common  usage,  but  that  all  our 
best  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind,  kind^  &c. ;  and  Rlr.  Smith 
observes,  that  it  is  now  the  polite  pronunciation,  though 
against  auEdogy."  Walker. 

WIND,  V.  a.  [i.  winded  ;  pp.  winding,  winded.]  To  ven 
tilate:  —  to  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent :  -t« 
ride  or  drive  (as  a  horse)  so  as  I  >  render  scant  of  wind :  — 
to  rest  (as  a  horse)  in  order  to  recover  wind. 

Wind,  v.  o.  \%.  wound  ;  pp.  winding,  wound  ]  To  turn 
round  ;  to  twist ;  to  twirl :  — to  regulate  in  motion ;  to  tuni 
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ID  this  or  that  direction  :— to  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients  ; 
to  introduce  by  insinuation :  — to  infold  ;  to  encircle.  —  To 
wind  out,  to  extricate:  —  to  sound  by  inflation  i  as,  "to 
^nd  a  horn."  Jif'dton,  —  To  wind  up,  to  bring  up  into  a 
ball  or  a  small  compass ;  to  convolve  the  spring ;  to  put  in- 
to a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  motion,  as  a  watch  ; 
to  raise  by  degrees  ;  to  straighten  a  string  by  turning  that 
on  which  it  is  rolled  ;  to  put  in  tune  or  in  order. 

PVlND,  V.  n.  To  turn;  to  change;  to  be  convolved;  to 
move  round  ;  1 1  proceed  in  flexures. 

WInd'boOkd,  a.  Confined  by  contrary  winds.  Drydeju 

IVIND'-BRO-KEN,*  (wind'bro-kn)  a.  Diseased  in  the  wind 
or  breath,  as  a  horse.  Crahb. 

IVJyTi'-cHANt^j-iNG,*  a.  Changing  as  the  wind  j  fickle. 
Shax,, 

Vt  >-d'-Dr5p'sy,*  71,  {Med.)  A  tumor  filled  with  air.  Dvin- 

%■  "'^ib'Egg-,  n.  An  egg  not  impregnated  ;  an  addle  egg. 

WiXD'ER,  7i  He  or  that  which  winds  ;  an  instrument  for 
■■yinding: — a  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others;  —  a 
winding  step  in  a  staircase. 

WInd'fall,  n.  Fruit  blown  dowu  from  the  tree ;  fruit 
that  falls  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe  :  — an  unexpected 
legacy  ;  any  unexpected  advantage. 

V\rfND'FALL-EN,  (wind'fOl-ln)  a.  Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

W1nd'flo^-¥r,  n.  The  anemone  ;  marsh  gentian. 

WInd'-gage,^  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  force  or 
velocity  of  the  wind.  Brande. 

VVrEND'GAi.L,  71.  A  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumor,  full  of 
corrupt  matter,  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  a  horse. 

WInd'gDn,  ft.  A  gun  discharged  by  means  of  wind ;  an 
~  air-gun 

WInd'ii6v-er,*  n.  A  species  of  hawk.  Smart. 

WInd'i-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  windy  i  fulness  of  wind  j 
flatulence. 

WjND'jNG,  71.  Act  of  turning ;  flexure ;  meander. 

WlND'lNG,*  a.  Having  flexures ;  circuitous.  Smart, 

WiND'iNG-LY,*  ad.  In  a  winding  manner.  Byron. 

WInd'ing-sheet,  71.  A  sheet  or  shroud  for  the  dead. 

WInd'-In'strv-m£nt,*  n.  An  instrument  of  music 
sounded  or  operated  upon  by  wind.  Burney. 

WInd'l^ss,  71.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  in  which  a 
rope  or  chain  is  wound  about  a  cylindrical  body  moved 
by  levers  or  by  a  handle.  —  Written  also  windlacc. 

fWlNU'LASS,  V.  71.  To  act  indirectly  or  warily.  ILmb- 
mond. 

IVTn'dle,  (win'dl)  n.  A  spindle,  ^insioorth. 

WtwD'LEss,  a.  Wanting  wind  ;  out  of  breath.  Fairfax. 

WIh'dle-STRAW,  n.  A  withered  flower-stalk  of  grass, 
Loudon.  A  reed  ;  a  sort  of  grass.  Brockett. 

WInd'mJll,  71.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn  or  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes,  turned  by  the  wind. 

WTfN'DOW,  (win'do)  n.  \vindue,  Dan.]  An  aperture  in  the 
wall  of  a  building  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air;  the 
frame  of  glass,  or  any  other  materials,  that  covers  the 
aperture  ;  an  aperture  resembhng  a  window. 

WIN'JJOW,  (wln'do)  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows. 
Wotton.  To  place  at  a  window  : — to  break  into  openings. 
Sliak.  [R.] 

WtN'Dpw-BLiND,*  n.  A  wooden  frame-work  to  exclude 
the  sun  from  a  window  ;  a  Venetian  blind.  Taylor. 

WTN'Bpw-CtJR'TAiN,*  n.  A  curtain  to  obstruct  the  light 
of  a  window.  Oarrick. 

WIn'dow-Frame,*  n.  The  frame  of  a  glass  window. 
Hyde. 

WIn'dpw-GlAss,*  n.  Glass  used  in  glazing  windows. 
LoudoTU 

HTtw'Dpw-Lfiss,*  a.  Having  no  window.  SkeUey, 

iVtw'Dpw-SXSH,*  71.  A  window-frame.  Hyde, 

iVI'n'dpw-ShDt'ter,*^.  a  wooden  frame  or  door  to 
close  up  a  window.  Loudon. 

Wlti'DQW-Vy  a.  Having  windows  or  little  crossings. 
Donne. 

Vr(ND'PlPE  or  Wind'pTpe,  [wtnd'pip,  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.i  wSnd'pip  or  wind'pip,  W.  J.;  Wind'pip,  S.  K.] 
n.  The  passage  for  the  breath  through  the  throat  j  the 
trachea. 

IVInd'-PlInt,*  71.  An  American  perennial  plant.  Farm. 
Ency. 

WINd'-PDmp,'**  n.  A  pump  moved  by  wind  j — used  in 
draining  land.  Loudon. 

WTInd'-Rode,*  n.  (JVaui.)  The  driving  of  a  ship  when  at 
anchor  by  the  opposition  of  wind  and  tide.  Mar.  Diet. 

WlND'ROVi',  71.  Hay  raked  into  a  row  or  ridge  in  order  to 
be  cocked.  Crabb. —  A  line  of  peat  or  turf  dug  up; — a 
creen  border  of  a  field  dug  up.  Farm.  Ency, 

WiNd'row,*  v.  a.  To  rake  or  put  into  the  form  of  a  wind- 
row. Forby. 

WniND'-SAiii,*  71. ;  pi.  WIND-SAILS.  One  of  the  vanes,  gener- 
ally four  in  number,  which,  being  turned  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  give  motion  to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  P.  Cyc. 
—  (JVaut.)  A  tube  or  ftinnel  of  canvas  employed  to  con- 
vey a  stream  <  f  air  down  into  the  lower  part  of  a  ship. 
Mar,  Diet, 


WlND'sHdCE,  71.  A  crack  or  shiver  in  the  body  of  a  tre« 

Evelyn. 
WInd'^PR-ChAlIR,*  n.   A   sort  of  wheel-carriage.   Eo 

Rev. 

WiND'-swiFT,*  a.  Swift  03  the  wind.  Shak. 

WiND'-TiGHT,  (wind'tn)  a.  Proof  against  wind  ;  air 
tight  Bp.  Hall. 

WYnd'ward,  ad.  Towards  the  wind. 

WtwD'w^RD,  a.  Lying  towards  the  wind. 

WtNB'WARD,  71.  The  point  towards  the  wind.  Tatier. 

WlND'WARD-TiDE,*  71.  (JVaut)  The  tide  that  sets  tc 
windward,  Crabb. 

WiND'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  full  of  wind  ;  exposed  tc 
the  wind;  next  the  wind;  airy;  tempestuous;  empty; 
pufly ;  flatulent. 

WlNE,  n.  [toin,  Sax.;  OT7I7i,  D.  ;  vin,  Fr.]  The  fernienle-t 
juice  of  the  grape  ;  a  liquid  resembling  wine  in  flavor 
or  qualities;  the  spirituous  product  of  fermentation.— 
^tirit  of  wine,  alcohol. 

Wine'-B/b-b^r,*  n.  One  who  drinks  wine  to  (.^x«>a 
LvJce. 

Wine'glIss,*  71.  A  glass  used  in  drinking  wine„  Ure. 

WlNE'L?ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  wine.  Swift 

WiNE'-M£A5-VRE,*  (-mezh'yr)  n.  A  measure  for  wino 
Ency, 

WIne'-Mer-chakt,*  n.  A  dealer  in  wine.  McCuUoek. 

WTne'-Pr£ss,*  71,  A  press  used  in  making  wine.  Isaiah. 

Wine'-Stowe,*  n.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  called 
argalj  which  settles  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  wine 
casks.  Ure. 

WING,  77.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies  ;  also  of  an  in- 
sect, &:c.  :  —  any  thing  resembling  awing;  a  membranous 
expansion  of  a  plant :  —  a  fan  to  winnow  :  —  flight ;  pas- 
sage by  the  wing  ;  the  motive  or  incitement  of  flight :  - 
the  side  of  an  army:  —  the  side  of  a  building,  &c. :  — 
figuratively,  protection.  —  {Bot.)  A  membranous  expan- 
sion,—  {J^aut.)  A  passage  along  the  sides  of  a  ship  be- 
tween the  fore  and  after  cockpit. 

WIng,  TJ.  a.  [i.  WINGED  ;  ;?p.  winqino,  winged.]  To  fur- 
nish with  wings  ;  to  enable  to  fly  : — to  supply  with  side 
bodies  :  —  to  transport  by  flight ;  to  fly :  —  to  wound  in  the 
wing,  — a  term  among  sportsmen. 

WIng'-Case,*  71.  A  covering  for  an  insect's  wing ;  a  wing 
shell.  Booth. 

WINj&'ed,  (wTng'ed  or  wingd)  a.  Furnished  with  wingM 
flying;  swift;  rapid  :  —  fanned  with  wings. 

WIns'ed-Pea,  (wing'ed-pe)  n,  A  plant.  Miller. 

WjfX&'-FooT-EB,  (wiiig'fut-ed)  a.  Swift;  nimble.  Dray 
ton. 

WTng'less,  a.  Not  having  wings  ;  not  flying.  Junius 

WINg'let,*  71.  A  very  small  wing.  BootJi, 

W1ng'-Sh£li.,  n,  A  sheath  for  the  wings  of  insects. 

WIng'-Stroke,*  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  a  win&. 
Kirby. 

WfNG'-swiFT,*  a.  Swift  on  the  wing.  Eirby. 

WlNj&'y,  (winf'e)  a.  Having  wings  ;  resemblling  wings. 

WInk,  (wingk)  V.  n.  [i.  winked  ;  pp.  winking,  winked.] 
To  shut  the  eyes;  to  shut  the  eyes  and  open  them: — to 
hint,  or  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids  :  —  to  close 
the  eyes  and  exclude  the  light: — to  connive;  to  seem 
not  to  see  ;  to  tolerate  :  —  to  be  dim.  Dryden. 

WInk,  (wlngk)  71.  Act  of  winking  or  closing  the  eye ;  a 
motion  of  the  eye ;  a  hint  given  by  motion  of  the 
eye. 

WInk'er,  (wTngk'er)  n.  One  who  winks  ;  a  blinder. 

WInk'ing-L¥,  ad.  With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

WIn'ner,  71.  One  who  wins,  Spenser. 

WIn'niwg,  a.  That  wins  ;  attractive;  charming 

WtN'NJNG,  71.  Act  of  gaining ;  the  sum  won. 

WtN'NOW,  (win'no)  v.  a.  [i.  winnowed  ;  pp.  wiNNowrma, 
WINNOWED.]  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind  ;  to  drive 
the  chafi"  from  ;  to  fan :  —  to  beat  as  with  wings ;  to  sift :  to 
examine:  — to  separate  ;  to  part. 

WtN'NOW,  V.  71.  To  separate  corn  from  chaff.  Ecclus,  v. 

WlN'Npw-iER,  (win'np-er)  n.  One  who  winnows. 

WTn'sSme,"  (win'sum)  a.  Merry;  cheerful.  Todd.  [Norm 
of  England,] 

WIn'ter,  71.  The  cold  season  of  the  year,  astronomically, 
beginning  with  the  winter  solstice  or  shortest  day,  about 
December  23,  and  ending  with  the  vernal  equinox,  about 
March  Ql: — but  popularly  comprising,  in  the  United 
States,  December,  January,  and  February. 

WIn'ter,  v.  n.  [i.  wintxred  ;  pp.  winteriko,  wintered.] 
To  pass  the  winter ;  to  hibernate. 

WIn'ter,  v.  a.  To  feed  or  manage  in  the  winter. 

WIn'ter,*  (z.  Belonging  to  winter :  —  often  used  in  com 
position.  Bacon, 

WIn'ter-Ap'plEj*71.  Ar  apple  used  In  winter.  Loudon. 

WTn't^r-beat'en,  (tn)  a.  Injured  by  winter.  Sfcnser. 

WIn'ter^B£r'R¥,*  n.  A  plant  of  several  species.  P. 
Cyc. 

W1n'ter-Ch£r'RY,  7u  a  plant  of  several  speciey 

WlN'TER-ClT'RpN,  w.  A  sort  of  pear. 

WIn'tjer-CrEss,*  n.  A  plant;  barbarea,  Loudon 
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fVIJ('T?R-GREf  N,  n.  A  genua  of  plants  which  are  green 
through  the  winter ;  an  evergreen  plant  *  pyrola. 

WIn't^r-GOll,"  or  WIn'ter-Mew*  n.  A  Bpecies  of 
gull.  Bootfi. 

yVlN'T?R-|NG,*  n.  The  act  of  passing  the  winter.  HakluyU 

WIn'T?R-K1LL,*  v.  a.  [i.  WINTER-KILLED  ;  p-p,  WINTER- 
KILLING, wiNiBR-KiLLBD.]  To  kill  by  the  effect  of  weath- 
er, or  the  cold  of  w.nter.  Lathrop.  [A  word  In  common 
use  in  the  United  States.] 

WIn't?r-ly,  a.  Suitable  to  winter;  wintry.  Shah. 

WIn'ter-proOd,*  a.  Too  green  and  luxuriant  in  winter, 
applied  to  wheat.  FaTm.  Ency.  [Local,  Eng.j 

WiN'Tij:R-Q.uAR'TERS,*  n.  pU  A.  station  for  an  army  in 
the  winter.  Qu.  Rev. 

iAaw'TER-RlG,*w.a.  TofaUowortilllandin  winter.  ScotU 
[Local,  Eng.]_ 

WIh't?r-Weed,*  71.  The  ivy-leaved  speedwell.  Farm. 
Ency, 

VVIn^trv,  a.  Relating  to  winter ;  partaking  of  winter ; 
suitable  to  winter ;  brumal ;  hyemal. 

Wl'Ny,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine.  Bacon. 

W"lNZE,*7i,  {Mm.)  A  small  pit  or  sliaft  sunk  from  one  pit 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Francis. 

Wipe,  t).  tt.  [swiped;  pp.  wipiko,  wiped.]  To  cleanse 
by  rubbing  with  something  soft ;  to  take  away  by  tersion  ; 
to  rub ;  to  strike  off  gently  j  to  clear  away :  —  to  cheat  j  to 
defraud.  —  To  -wipe  out,  to  efface. 

Wive,  n.  An  act  of  wiping  or  cleansing ;  a  blow  ;  a  stroke  : 
—  a  jeer ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sarcasm  :  —  a  bird.  Ahisworth. 

WiP'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  wipes  :  — an  eccentricor  pro- 
jecting piece  attached  to  a  wheel,  in  some  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Wire,  Ti.  \virer,Yr.\  wijr^  Icel. ;  wir,  Sueth.]  A  sort  of 
metric  thread,  or  metal  drawn  into  a  slender  thread. 

WIRE'DRAW,    v.     a.      [i.      WIREDHEW  i     pp.      wiredrawing, 

WIREDRAWN.]  To  draw  or  spin,  as  metal,  into  wire  ;  to 
draw  out  into  length  ;  to  draw  or  spin  out. 

Wire'draw-er,  n.  One  who  spins  wire, 

W1re'-DrAw-in&,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  extending  duc- 
tile metals  into  wire.  Brande, 

Wire'-GAuze,*  n.  A  covering  or  protection  made  of  very 
fine  wire.  It  is  used  for  window-blinds,  and  for  covering 
safety-lamps.  Davy. 

WIre'-Grate,*  n.  A  grate  used  in  hothouses,  Loudon 

Wire'-GrOb,*  71.  A  mischievous  worm.  Loudon. 

WIre'-Heel,*  n.  A  disease  in  cattle.  Svwrt. 

WTre'-Worm,*  (-wUrm)  n,  A  genus  of  small  worms  or 
insects.  Farm.  Ency. 

Wir'v,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  wire  ;  like  wire. 

J-WIs,  V.  a.  &c  71.  [i  &Lp.  wistJ  To  think  j  to  imagine]  to 
know;  to  wit.  Shak,   See  Wit,  and  Wot. 

WI^'ARD,  71.  See  Wizard. 

WI^'i)pM,  (wSa'd^nOw.  Q.uality  of  being  wise;  knowledge 
practically  applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true  purposes 
of  life ;  knowledge  united  with  a  disposition  to  use  it  for 
the  best  purposes  ;  sagacity ;  sapience ;  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  human  things ;  prudence ;  skill  in  affairs ; 
discernment;  judicious  conduct. 

Wl§E,  (wiz)  a.  Having  wisdom  ;  judging  well  from  expe- 
rience; sagacious;  discreet;  discerning;  judicious;  pru- 
dent; grave;  practically  knowing;  skilful;  dexterous; 
skilled  in  hidden  arts  or  knowledge. 

Wi§E,  ^wiz)  n.  Manner;  way  of  being  or  acting,  as,  "in 
no  wise."  It  is  antiquated,  except  in  compounds ;  as 
lengtb^wisej  side-wise,  &c. ;  often  corrupted  into  ImgVb- 
ways,  &c. 

WlSE^^-CRE,  (wiz'^-ker)  n.  [weisaager,  Ger.,  a  foreteller.'] 
[tXiterally,  a  wise  speaker.  Leland.]  A  pretender  to  wis- 
dom ;  a  fool ;  a  dunce.  Addison. 

WTijE^LjNG,  71.  One  pretending  to  be  wise.  Donne. 

Wi^e'ly,  orf.  In  a  wise  manner ;  judiciously. 

fWl^E'NlESS,  (wiz'nes)  71.  Wisdom;  sapience.  Spenser. 

WfSH,  t)  71.  [i.  WISHED  ;  ^.  wishing,  WISHED.]  To  have 
strong  desire;  to  long;  to  be  disposed  or  inclined.— 
To  wish  for,  to  desire ;  to  long  for.  Home. 

f/lsii,  v.  a.  To  desire;  to  long  for;  to  hanker  after: — to 
.niprecate ;  to  ask. 

WlsM,  n.  Longing  desire ;  thing  desired  ;  desire  expressed. 

fWlsH'ED-Ly,  ad.  According  to  desire.  KnoUes, 

WiSH'ER,  71.  One  who  wishes  or  desires. 

WiSH'FOL,  a.  Longing;  showing  desire;  eager;  earnest. 

WIsh'fO'L'I.Y,  ad.  Earnestly;  with  longing.  Blair. 

tVISH'rOL-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  showing  or  having  de- 
sire. Ash. 

WisWhX,ad.  With  longing;  wishfully.  Mirror  Mag.  For- 
ty.   [In  local  use  in  England.] 

:VlsH'y-WASH'Y,*  (;-wSsh'e)  a.  Weak ;  feeble ;  not  solid. 
BroeketU  [Colloquial.] 

WIsh'v-Wash'v,*  (-wSsh'e)  n.  Any  sort  of  thm,  weak 
drink.  Jamieson. 

WIs'KET,  n.  A  baskst ;  a  whisket.  Ainsworth, 

WIsp,  71.  A  small  bunch  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 

WKsp,*  V.  a.  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp.  Buel 

fWlST,  i.  &.  p.  from  Wis.  See  Wis. 


WIst'pCl,  a.  Attentive ;  earnest ;  full  of  thought ;  eager 
wishful.  Swijl, 

WIst'fOl-L¥,  a(£.  Attentively;  earnestly.  Hudihraa. 

tWtsT'LY,  ad.  Attentively  ;  earnestly.  Shak. 

vVIs'TpN-wlsH,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  email  animal  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  i* 
tributaries,  called  also  barking-squirrel,  hurrowing-squirrel 
^n^  prairie-dog.  Say. 

WtT,  V.  n.  To  know  ;  to  be  known.  Spenser.  It  is  now  use^ 
only  in  the  infinitive  to  wit,  when  it  is  an  adverbial  phra:^e. 
implying  namely  or  videlicet ;  or  it  is  used  as  a  formal  ex 
preasion  by  which  a  call  is  made  to  know  or  to  witnent 
the  legal  setting  forth  of  something  that  follows.     See 

Wl3. 

WtT,  n.  The  intellectual  faculties  or  mental  powers  col- 
lectively. Sir  J.  Davies.  A  superior  degree  of  under 
standing;  brilliancy  of  mind.  Cowley.  Talent;  ability;  in 
tellect.  Dryden.  Uuickness  of  fancy ;  imagination.  Locke. 
A  man  of  fancy ;  a  man  of  genius.  Pope.  A  peculiai 
faculty  of  the  mind,  connected  with  the  more  compr& 
heiisive  faculty  of  the  unagination ;  the  effect  produced 
hy  this  faculty  in  the  display  of  remote  resemblances  be- 
tween dissimilar  objects,  or  an  unexpected  combination  of 
distant  resemblances ;  the  exhibition  or  perception  of  lU" 
dicrous  points  of  analogy  or  resemblance  among  things  in 
other  respects  dissimilar:  —  imagination;  fancy;  inven- 
tion; contrivance;  ingenuity  :— humor ;  satire:  —  sense, 
judgment.  —  pi.  Soundness  of  understanding  ;  sana 
mind;  unimpaired  intellect.  —  The  following  enumeration 
of  the  different  forms  of  wit  is  given  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  I.  Barrow.  —  "Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to 
a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial 
saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it  play- 
eth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound ;  some- 
times it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  an- 
swer^  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in 
cunnmgly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection 
sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  » 
tart  irony,  m  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor 
in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense ;  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  |mr 
sons  or  thmgs,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  loos  oi 
gesture,  passeth  for  it;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being 
sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrestmg  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consirfteth  in  oneinowa 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its 
ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answer- 
able to  the  numberless  ruvings  of  fancy  and  windings  of 
language." 
WiTCH,  n.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact 
with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to  operate  supematu- 
raliy;  a  sorceress.  —  [fA  winding,  sinuous  bank,  den- 
ser.] 
W3TCH,  V.  a.  To  bewitch ;  to  enchant.  Spenser 
WItch'crAft,  71.  The  practices  of  witches  ;  sorcery, 
WlTCH'-fiLM,  (wItch'SIm)  n.  A  kind  of  elm.  Scott. 
WItch'^-ry,  71.  Enchantment;  witchcraft.  Raleigh. 
WItch'ha-zel,  (-zl)  71.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  of  several 

species.  Todd. 
WItch'jng,*  a.  Bewitching ;  fit  for  witchcraft.  SmarL 
WItch'rId-den,*  a.  Ridden  by  witches.  Booth. 
WItch'tuee,  71.  A  kind  of  tree  ;  mountain-ash. 
WIt' cKlCK-^R,  n.  A  joker ;  one  who  breaks  a  jest.  Shak, 
fWlT'cRXFT,  71.  Contrivance  ;  invention.  Camden, 
WiTE,  V,  a.  To  blame  ;  to  reproach.  Spenser 
WiTE,  n.  Blame  ;  reproach.  Spenser. 
WiTE'liESS,  a.  Blameless.  Spenser, 

,V1t']5-NA-J&?-m6te',*  71.  "  a  meeting  of  wise  men :  "  — 
among  the  Saxons,  an  assembly  or  council  of  nobles  oi 

Wirincipal  men  to  advise  and  assist  the  king.  Brande. 
Ith,  (with);wcp.  By,  noting  joining  or  connection,  the 
nature  of  the  connection,  as  of  cause,  means,  comparison, 
confederacy,  &.C.,  being  shown  by  the  context,  and  the 
import  of  the  preposition  itself  remaii  ing  tne  same :  — on 
the  side  of;  for ;  in  connection,  in  attendance,  or  in  com- 
pany of. —  JVith,  in  composition,  signifies  opposition,  oi 
privation,  except  withal.  FFilkins. 

WlTB,*  n,  A  twig  used  eis  a  band  for  tying  or  binding;  ■ 
twig.  —  Written  also  withe.  Judges. 

Wi^H-klj',  ad.  Along  with  the  rest ;  likewise ;  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  preposition  instead  oi 
with,  when  placed  after  the  objective  case  ;  as, "  The  best 
rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted  witftaL" 
THUotson. 

WIth'am-ite,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  silicious,  crystallized  mineral 
P.  Cyc. 

WIth-brAw',  v.  a.  [i,  withdrew;  pp.  wiTHDRAWina 
WITHDRAWN.]  To  take  back  j  to  bereave;  to  call  away 
to  make  to  retire. 
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WTfTH-DRiw',  B.  n.  To  retire;  to  retreat  MUton. 

(VTth-drAw'^L,*  n.  Act  of  withdrawing.  Brit,  Critu. 

WIth-drAw'^r,  n.  One  who  withdraws. 

WIth-draw'ing~R66m,  It.  Room  for  retirement :  -w.  new 
contracted  to  drawing-room.  Mortijner, 

Wi'£ii~-DRkw'M.JLNT,*  n.  Act  of  wit-idrawing  J  withdraw- 
al. Ec.  R&o,  \ 

WfTHE,  [with,  S  TV.  J.  E.  F.  Jo,  K.  Wb. .-  witfi,  P.  ,■  with, 
SmJ\  n.  A  twig  used  for  a  band  ;  a  willow  twig  ;  a  band 
of  twigs.  —  Written  also  with. 

WfTHE,*  V.  a.  [i,  withed;  yp.  withino,  withbd.]  To 
bind  with  withes,  ^bbot. 

WITH'ER,  v.  n.  [i.  WITHERED  ;pj>.  WITHERINO,  ■withehed.] 

To  fade ;  to  grow  sapless ;  to  dry  up  j  to  waste  or  pine 
away  j  to  lose  animal  moisture  ;  to  decay  j  to  droop ;  to 
wilt. 

WITH'ER,  V,  a.  To  make  to  fade  S/iak.  To  make  to  shrink, 
decay,  or  wrinkle.  Dryden. 

VV1#h'er-BAnd,  n.  A  piece  of  iron,  laid  under  a  saddle, 
to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight,  that  form  the  bow. 

WlTH'ERED,*(with'?rd)p.  a.  Dried  j  wasted;  faded. 

WlTH'ERED-NESs,  (witft'erd-n6s)  ».  State  of  being  with- 
ered ,  marcidity.  Bp.  Hall. 

V^TH'^R-lNG,*^.  a.  Drying;  fading;  decaying. 

W^TH'ER-lN»-LV,*  ad.  In  a  withering  manner.  B^oru 

W~lTH'ER-iTE,*  n,  {Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Brande, 

WJth':?r-nXm,*  n.  {Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Bouvi&r. 

VVIth'er^,  n.  pi.  The  joining  of  the  shoulder-bones,  in  a 
horse,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 

WTth'er-wrDng,  (with 'er-r ling)  a.  Hurt  in  the  withers, 
caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unfit, 
especially  when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 

V\T[th-h£ld',*  p.  from  Withhold.  See  Withhold. 

IVIth-HOLD',  v.  a.  [u  withheld  ;  pp.  withholding, 
WITHHELD  or  wiTHHOLDEN. —  JVitkholden  is  rarely  used.] 
To  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  action  ;  to  hold  back ;  to  hin- 
der ;  to  obstruct ;  to  take  away  ;  to  refuse. 

WlTH-HOLD'EN,  (with-hol'dn)  p.  See  Withhold. 

WTfTH-HOLD'^R,  iu  One  who  withholds.  Stephens. 

WI*H-HOLD'M?NT,*  71.  The  act  of  withholding.  Ec. 
Reo.    [r.] 

WIth-In',  prep.  In,  as  opposed  to  something  out ;  in  the 
inner  part  of;  in  the  compass  of;  not  beyond;  not  longer 
ago  than ;  in  the  reach  of ;  not  exceeding. 

WliTH-lN',_ad.  In  the  inner  parts  ;  inwardly  ;  in  the  mind. 

WlTH-lN'siDE,  ad.  In  the  interior  parts.  Sharp,  ^r.] 

WIth-oOt',  prep.  Out  of,  as  opposed  to  something  in  ;  on 
the  outside  of;  nut  within;  with  exemption  from;  not 
with ;  in  a  state  of  absence  from ;  beyond ;  not  within 
the  compass  of;  supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of; 
not  b^  the  use  or  help  of. 

W1*h-60t',  ad.  Not  within  ;  out  of  doors ;  externally. 

WIth-oOt',  conj.  Unless ;  except.  Sidney.  [Not  in  good 
use.] 

WlTH-oOT-DOOR,*a,  Being  out  of  door ;  exterior.  Shak. 

JWIth-oOt'en,  (-du'tn)  prep.  Without.  Spenser. 

WIth-stXni>',  w.  a.  [i.  WITHSTOOD  ;  pp.  withstandinq, 
WITHSTOOD.]  To  contend  against;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist, 

WIth-stXnd'i^r,  n.  One  who  withstands  ;  an  opponent. 

WlTH-STOOD',*  (with-stdd'}  i.&c  p.  from  Withstand.  See 

WlTHflTAKD. 

WIth'wInd,  71.  An  herb. 

WIth'v,  71.  A  willow-tree;  a  twig;  an  osier;  a  withe. 
Evelyn. 

WIth'V}  o*  Made  of  withes ;  flexible  and  tough. 

WIt'less,  a.  Wanting  wit  or  understanding;  foolish. 

WIt'i.?ss-lv,  ad.  Without  wit  or  understanding. 

WIt'l^ss-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  wit  or  understanding.  Saiif 
dys. 

W1t'ljn&,  n.  A  pretender  to  wit;  a  man  of  small  wit. 

WlT'y^sSj  n.  Knowledge  adduced  in  proof;  evidence; 
testimony;  attestation: — one  who  deposes  under  oath  ; 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  evidence  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding; a  deponent. —  With  a  witness^  with  great  force 
or  energy ;  effectually.  Woodward.  [Low.j 

fVlT'NESa,    v.    a.     [i.    WITNESSED  ;    pp.    WITNESSING,    WIT- 

HEsiED.]  To  attest ;  to  tell  with  asseveration.  Shak.  To 
be  a  witness  of;  to  observe.  Watts. 

WIt'n^ss,  v.  n.  To  bear  testimony  ;  to  testify    Sidney, 

lVfT'N]5S3-?R,  71.  One  who  gives  testimony.  Martin. 

*V(t'snXp-P¥R,  71,  One  who  a(fe(  ts  repartee.  Shak, 

WIi't^d,  a.  Having  wit;  as,  a  l^iick-witted  boy. 

WIt'tj-ci^m,  n,  A  phrase  affectedly  witty;  a  witty  re- 
mark ;  a  mean  attempt  at  wit.  Dryden, 

WIt't;-IiV,  0(2.  In  a  witty  manner  ;  ingeniously  ;  artAilly. 

\VIt'XJ-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  witty.  B,  Jonson. 

W'It'tjng-LV,  fld.  Knowingly;  by  design.  Hooker, 

tWiT'TpL,  n.  One  who,  knowing  his  wife's  faithlessness, 
seems  content ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Sidney. 

fWlT'TpL-ty,  a.  Like  a  witto  ;  cuckoldly.  Shak. 

WIt'tX-,  a.  Havin?  wit;  abounding  in  wit;  imaginative; 
sarcastic,   [flngerious ;  judicious.  Sfto/c.] 


WlT'w^L,  71.  The  great  spotted  woodpecker 
WiT'-WoRM,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  feeder  on  wit:  —  a  canker o 

wit.  B.  Jonson. 
Wive,  v.  n.  [i.  wived  ;  pp,  wiving,  ttited.]  To  marrv :  »* 

take  a  wife.  Shak. 
WivE,  V.  a.  To  mart-y ;  to  match  to  a  wife.  Shak. 
tWiVE'HOOD,  (wiv^hud)  71.  Wifehood.  Spenser. 
fWlVE'L^ss,  tt.  Without  a  wife  ;  wifeless.  Homily. 
WiVE'Ly,  fl.  Belonging  to  a  wife;  wifely.  Sidney. 
Wi'v?R,  »w  Wi'VERN,  71.   A  kind  of  heraldic  dugos 

Thynne. 
WIVE5,  (wivz)  n.  pi.  of  Wife.  See  Wife. 
Wiz'ARD,  n.  [fA  wise  pprson  ;  a  learned  person.  Spender 

A  conjurer;  an  enchanter  ;  a  sorcerer  ;  a  male  witch. 
Wlz'ARD,  a.  Enchanting  ;  haunted  by  wizards.  Jilitton. 
WIz'aru-rv,*  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  wizards ;  sorcerv 

Law. 
Wlfz'EN,  (wiz'zn)  V.  n.  {i.  wizened  ;  pp.  wizenin'^,  xvn 

ENED.]  To  dry  up;  to  shrivel;  to  wither.  Forby    [Local 

Eng.] 
Wiz'EN,*  (wiz'zn)  71.  {Scotland)  The  windpipe;  weasar."* 

Jamieson.  See  Weasand. 
WoAD,   (wod)  n.   A  plant,  once  much  cultivated  in  Grea 

Britain  for  a  blue  dye  extracted  from  it:  —  now  nearly 

superseded  by  indigo;  —  written  alsotoeW.    See  Weld,' 
Wp-DA'Nf-tJM,*  n.  {Min.)  A  malleable  metal,  of  a  bronzp 

yellow  color,  extracted  from  a  species  of  pyrite.  Hamiltoi„ 
WODE,a.  Mad.  Pegge.  [Local,  Eng.]  See  Wood. 
Wo'djem,*  n.  An  Anglo-Saxon  divinity,  considered  as  cur 

responding  to  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  and  Romaii!* : 

—  sometimes  erroneously  considered  Identical  with  Outn 

Brande, 
Woe,  (wo)  n.  Grief;  sorrow ;  misery ;  calamity ;  a  curse 

a  denunciation  of  calamity.  —  It  is  often  used  in  denun 

ciations,  woe  be;  or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  woe  is,  an 

ciently,  woe  worth;  as,  "Woe  worth  thee."  Spenset.-* 

Written  also  wo, 
Woe'be-g5ne,  a.    Far  gone  in  woe;  very  sad;  over. 

whelmed  with  soi'^ow.  Shak. 
WoE'-WEA-RiED,*  vwo'we-rjd)  u.  Tired  out  with  woe 

Shak. 
Wo'FOii,  a.    Full  of  woe;  sorrowful;  mournful;  calaml> 

tous  ;  aiflictive  ;  doleful  ;  lamentable ;  wretched. 
Wo^fCl-lv,  ad.  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully ;  wretchedly 
Wo'fOl-nEss,  n.  Misery ;  calamity.  Martin, 
WoLB,  Tu  A  plain,  open  country ;  downs.  Slmk, 
Wolf,  (wfilf)  71.  [wolf^  D,]  pi.  wolve^,  (wfilvz)  A  fierce 

wild  animal,  of  the  canis  or  dog  kind  :  —  any  thing  raven" 

ous  or  destructive  :  —  a  corrosive  ulcer.  Browne, 
W0LF'-D6e,  (wiilf'd5g)  7i.  A  large  kind  of  dog,  of  several 

varieties  ;  a  dog  kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  species  of  dog, 

the  offspring  of  a  wolf  and  a  dog. 
Wolf'-FIsh,*  (waif 'fish)  n.   A  voracious  kind  of  fish 

Roget, 
Wolf'ish,  (wfilf 'jsh)  a.  Resembling  a  wolf;  ravenous 
WoLF'jsH-Ly,*  (wulf 'jsh-l?)  ad.  Like  a  wolf.  Ash, 
Wolf'-N£t,'<'  (wulf'n€t)  Tu  A  net  that  takes  great  nuoi' 

bers.  Smjart. 
WdZi'FRAii)!,*  n.  {Min.)  A  native  tungstate  of  iron  and 

manganese,  called  also  rock'lead.  Brande. 
Wolf's'bane,  (wulfs'ban)  n.  A  genus  of  hardy,  narcolici 

and  poisonous  plants  ;  aconite. 
Wolf'S'-ClAw,*  (wulfs'kliw)  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 
Wolf's'-MIlk,  (waifs'milk)  7l  An  herb.  AinsworlM 
Wolf's'-Peach,*  (wulfs'pgch)  71.  A  plant.  Smart. 
WOLKONSKOIT,*    71.   (Ji/iJt.)     An    amorphous,   gieenish, 

fragile  mineral.  P.  Cye, 
Wol'las-ton-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  prismatic  au- 

gite ;  a  silicate  of  lime.  Brande, 
Wol-ver-eke',*  (wfil-v^r-enO  n.   {ZooU)   The  glutto. 

P,  Cyc 
tWoLV'jSH,  (wfilv'ish)  a.  Wolfish.  Shak, 
Wom'^n,  {whm'^n)n.ipl.  WOMEN,  (wim'en)  The  femala 

of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  female,  as  distinguished  from 

a  child  or  girl :  —  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 
WOM'^N,  (wfim'sin)  V,  a.  To  make  pliant,  like  a  woman. 

Shak,  [R.J  [per, 

WoM'AN-!BORN,*(wfim'9n-b(irn)  o.  Bom  of  woman  Coio- 
fWOM^NED,  fwum'gind)  a.  United  with  a  woman.  Shak. 
WOM'^N-HAT'i^R,  (wfim'jin-hat'er)  ti.  One  who  has  an 

aversion  to  the  female  sex,  SiD\fii 
tWOM'AN-HfiAD,  (wflm'^n-hed)  7l  Womanhood.  Donne. 
Wom'Vn-hood,  ([wum'5in-had)  n.  The  character,  state,  oi 

collective  qualities  of  a  woman.  S/iak, 
WoM'^N-ISH,  (w&m'^n-ish)  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  resembling  a  woman. 
Wom'^n-1sh-i*v,  (wiim'^n-ish-l?)af^  In  a  womanish  man- 
ner 
WOM'^N-IsH-Nfisa,  (wam'gin-Ish-nSs)  tu  State  or  ouallty 

of  being  womanish.  Hammond, 
Wom'^n-Ize,  (wum'^n-Iz)  v.  a.  To  make    wcmanLh 

to  woman ;  to  soften.  Sidney,  [b.] 
Wom'^n-kind,  (wiim'^n-klnd)  n.   The  female  sex;  lh» 

race  of  women ;  women  collectively.  Sidney. 
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W0M'AN-LEss,*(wfim'»n-15s)  a.  Destitute ol  Wflmen.  Qwin. 

WOVL'^N-IAKE,*  (wdm'^Ln-lik)  a.  Like  a  woman  ;  woman- 
\y.  Allen 

Wom'^n-li-nEss,*  (wam'gin-Ie-n63)  n.  Quality  of  being 
womanly.  Vd^. 

WoM'^N-IiV,  (wClm'^n-l?)  a.  Becoming  a  woman  ;  suiting 
a  woman  \  feminine  ;  not  masculine ;  not  childish. 

Wom'^n-lv,  ^wfim'^n-l?)  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 

WOM'^N-TIRED,*  (wam'jn-tird)  a.  Hen-pecked.  Shak. 

Wdifl-B,  (worn)  7U  The  place  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother :  — 
the  place  whence  any  thing  is  produced  j  the  belly  j  any 
cavity. 

/WdMB,  (w5m)  V.  0.  To  inclose  ;  to  breed  in  secret.  Shak. 

WdM'BAT,^  n.  {ZooL)  A  burrowing  quadruped  of  Austra- 
lia. Roget, 

WoMB'V,  (v^^m'e)  a.  Capacioua.  Shak. 

WoM'JEK,  (wim'^n)  n.  pi.  of  Woman.  See  Woman. 

WiiN,  (n  un)  i.  &  p.  from  Win.  See  Win. 

tW5N,  V.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  have  abode.  Spenser. 

fw6x,  n.  Dwe  ling  ;  habitation.  Spenser. 

WCn'DER,  (wun'der)  v.  n.  [wonder.,  D  ]  [i.  wondebbd  ; 
pp,  WONDERING,  woNDEBED.]  To  he  strucfc  with  admira- 
tion or  wonder ;  to  be  surprised.  [To  doubt ;  as,  *'  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  be  here."  Colloquial.  Johnson.'] 

W6n'D?R,  (wun'der)  n.  [wunder.  Sax.;  wonder,  D.]  State 
of  mind  produced  by  something  new,  strange,  unexpect- 
ed, and  surprising;  admiration;  astonishment;  amaze- 
ment ;  cause  of  wonder  ;  something  wonderful  or  strange  ; 
a  prodigy ;  a  marvel ;  a  miracle. 

W6n'd¥R-?R,  m.  One  who  wonders. 

W&N'di^k-fCIi,  a.  Admirable  ;  strange  ;  astonishing  ; 
amazing;  surprising;  marvellous;  extraordinary. 

W6n'd:^r-f0l-IjV}  fu^  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree, 

W6n'der-f0l-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  wonderful. 

W6n'der-m£nt,  71.  Astonishment;  amazement;  wonder- 
ful appearance ;  wonder.  Dryden.  [b,] 

W6n'der-oDs,  a.  See  Wondrous. 

W6n'der-strDck,  a.  Amazed.  Dryden. 

WOn'der-Work'ier,*  (wQn'd^r-wUrk'^r)  ?u  A  perform- 
er of  wonders.  Atterhury.  [dera 

W6n'd?b-work'(NG,  (wun'd^r-wUrk'jng)  a.  Doing'won- 

SVSn'drovs,  a.  Admirable;  marvellous  ;  wonderfuL  Pope. 

SV5N'DROVS-ljy,  ad.  Ins,  wonderful  manner.  Shak. 

W'6n'drovs-n£ss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  wondrous. 
Browne. 

W6nt,  (wfint)  e.  n.  [£.  wont;  pp.  wontino,  wont  or 
WONTED.]  To  be  accustomed  ;  to  use ;  to  be  used.  Speiv- 
grr.  "  He  is  wont,  or  he  is  wonted,"  Surrey. 

tW6NT,  [wunt,  S.  W.  P.  J,  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb, ;  wont,  Ja.]  n. 
Custom  ;  habit ;  use.  Sidney. 

Wont,  (wont  or  wunt)  [wont,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Scott, 
K&nrick.l  A  contraction  of  would  not.- — used  for  loill  not. 
In  New  England,  commonly  pronounced  w&nt. 

W6nt'ed,  a.  Accustomed  ;  used ;  usual. 

WfiNT'ED-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  wonted.  E".  Charles,  [b.] 

j-WfiNT'L^ss,  a.  Unaccustomed;  unusual,  ^enser. 

W66,  V.  a.  [i,  WOOED  ;  pp,  wooino,  wooed.]  To  court ;  to 
solicit  in  love  ;  to  court  solicitously. 

W66,  V.  n.  To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

Wood,  (wad)  n. ;  pi.  wood?,  (wudz)  A  large  and  thick 
collection  of  trees;  a  forest:  —  in  this  sense  commorrty 
used  in  the  plural: — the  hardest  product  of  vegetation, 
existingin  trees,  and  included  within  the  bark;  the  sub- 
stance of  trees ;  timber;  fuel. 

Wood,  (wfld)  v.  a.  Sen.  To  supply  with  wood,  as  a  steam- 
boat. King. 

jWooD,  (wad)  a.  Mad  ;  furious;  raging.  Tusser. 

Wood'-^-n£m'9-ne,  (wfid'?-nSm'9-ne)  n.  A  plant. 

WooD'-ASH-?§,*  (wad'SLsh-ez)  tu  Asbea  made  of  wood. 
Ure, 

Wood'Eind,  (wud'bind)  n.  Same  as  woodbine. 

Wood'bine,  (wad'bln)  ti.  A  flowering,  parasitical  plant 
orshruo;  honeysuckle. 

WooD'-B'tRD,*  (wad'bird)  n.  A  bird  of  the  woods.  Skak. 

Wood'chXt,*  (wad'chat)  n.  A  bird  resembling  the  butch- 
er-bird. Ooldsmith, 

Wood'-jChoir,*  (wad'kwlr)  n.  The  songsters  of  the 
woods.  Coleridge,  „        ^         ^ 

WooD'cpDcK,*  (wad'chak)  n,  (Zool.)  A  small  quadruped 
that  burrows  in  the  ground ;  the  marmot.  JEncy. 

WooD'-CoAL,*  (wad'kol)  n.  Coal  made  of  wood ;  char- 
coal. Smart,  ,      ,  , .   , 

Wood'cSck,  (wad'VSk)  n.  A  migratory  bird:  — a  dunce. 

Wood'cbXck-er,*  (wad'ki^k-er)  n.  A  bird.  PlotL 

Wood'-CbIck-et,*  (wad'krik-et)  ti.  An  insect.  Oold- 
smith, ,__     ,    . 

Wood'cOl-V?R,  (wad'kfil-v^r)  n,  Wood-pigeon. 

Wood'-CDt,*  (wad'kut)  71.  An  engraving  on  wood ;  a 
print  or  impress  from  such  an  engraving.  Ec  Rev, 

Wood'-CDt-T^b,*  (wad'kut-ter)  n.  One  who  cuts  wood. 

WooD'-DfivE,*  (wfld'dav)  n.  A  species  of  pigeon.  Savage, 
Wood'-DrTnk,  (wad'drink)  n.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of 
medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras.  Floyer, 


W00D']^D,  (wad'^d)  a,  SuDplied  or  covered  with  wooa 
Woodmen,  (wad'dn)  a.    Made  of  wood;  cunsisting  of 

wood;  ligneous;  clumsy;  awkward. 
Wood'-5n-orav'ING,*  (wad-)  n.   The  art  of  engraving 

on  wood.  P.  Cyc. 
Wood'en-Sp66n,*  (wad'dn-sp&n)  n.    A  term  applied  t* 

the  last  junior  optime  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  iv 

England.  Oeiit.  Mag, 
Wood'fr£t-t^r,  (wiid'fr6t-ter)  71.    An  insect ;  a  wood 

worm. 
Wood'-G5d,  (wad'gSd)  71.    A  pretended  sylvan  deiiy 

^enser. 
Wood'-GroOse,*  (wad'grtsas)  n,  A  bird  ;  the  cock-of-tbe- 

mountain.  Hamilton. 
Wood'-Hole,  (wftd'hol)  n.  Place  where  wood  is  laid  up 
Wood'-HoOse,*  (wud'hbas)  n.  A  house,  or  receptacle,  foi 

wood.  SmoUett, 
Wood'i-n£ss,  (wad'5-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  woody. 
Wood'lAnd,  (wad'Iind)  n.  Ground  covered  with  woods 
Wood'l^nd,  (wad'I^nd)  a.  Relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan 
Wood'-Lark,  (wud'Iirk)  n.  A  melodious  sort  of  lark. 
Wood'lock,*  (wad'lok)  7i.  {Kaut.)  A  piece  of  thick  stufl 

fitted  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  keep  it  down.  Falconer 
WooD'-LbOsE,  (wud'liias)  Ti.  An  insect;  milleped. 
tWoOD'LY,  (wud'le)  ad.  Madly.  Haloet. 
Woodsman,  (wud'mjn)     )  n.    A  forest  officer,  in  Eng- 
WooDS'MAN,  (wadz'm^in)  ]      land:  —  a   forester;  —  on« 

who  fells  timber  :  — a  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Sidney, 
jWood'mSng-^r,   (wad'nmng-|?r)   n.     A   wood-seller 

Wotton. 
Wood'-M6ss,*  (wud'mSs)  n.  Moss  growing  on  wood.  Jod' 

rell. 
Wood'm5te,*  (vvad'mot)  n,    (Law)    An  ancient  forest 

court.  Blackstone. 
fWooD'NESS,  (wfld'ngs)  n.  Anger;  madness.  Bp.  Fisher 
WoOD'-NiG-HT'sHADE,  (wad'nit'shad)  Ti.  A  plant. 
WooD'-NOTE,  (wad'not)?!.  A  wild,  musical  note. 
Wood'-NSmph,  (wad'ntmf)  n,   A  fabled  goddess  of  the 

woods. 
WooD'-OF'F?R-tNG,  fwad-)  TI,  Wood  bumt  on  the  altar. 
Wood'-Q-p^l,*  (wud'6-pjl)  n.  (Min.)  An  opalized  quartz 

found  in  various  vegetable  forma.  Brande, 
WooD'pficK,  (wad'pSk)  71.  Woodpecker.  Addison. 
WooD'p£cK-¥B,  (wad'pek-?r)  n.  A  bird,  of  many  species 

that  pecks  into  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  search  of  insects. 
WooD'pIij^-EpN,    (wad'pid-j^n)  n.  A  wild  pigeon;  ring- 
dove 
Wood'pile,*  (wad'pll)  n.    A  pile  of  wood  for  burning 

Ash. 
Wood'reeve,  (wad'rev)  tl  One  who  has  the  care  oj 

woods.  Todd, 
WoaD'-R6cK,*  (wad'rSk)  n,  (Mn,)  A  kind  of  asbestos 

Smart. 
Wood'r66f,  (wad'rSf)  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth, 
Wood'-RDsh,*  (wud'rush)  tu    A  genus  of  plants.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Wood'-Sa(?e,*  (wad'saj)  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
fWooD'sARE,  (wad's&r)  tu  Froth  found  on  plants.  Bacon 
jWooD'sERE,  (wud'ser)  tu    The  time  when  there  is  nt 

sap  in  the  tree.  T^ser. 
WooD^'MAN,  (wadz'mgin)  n.  A  forester.  —  Same  as  wood  1 

man,  Hammond. 
Wood'-s5r-bel,  (wad's5r-rel)  tu  A  genus  of  plants. 
Wood'-Stone,*  (wfid'ston)  'n.  Petrified  wood  ;  a  specie! 

of  horn-stone.  Brande. 
WOOD'-TIN,*  (wad'tin)  n.  An  opaque,  fibrous,  and  nodu^ 

lar  variety  of  oxide  of  tin,  of  a  brown  color.  Brande. 
Wood'wArd,  (wad'wa.rd)  n.    A  foresterj  a  land-reeve 

Howell, 
Wood'-WXx,*  (wad'w^ks)  tu    A  plant  j  green-weed,  01 

dwarf-broom.  Booth. 
Wood'-Work,*  (wad'wUrk)  n.  Work  formed  of  wood , 

a  frame  or  part  of  a  building  formed  of  wood.  Ooldsmith, 
WOOD'-WORM,  (wad'wiirm)  n.  A  worm  bred  in  wood. 
WooD'y,  (wfld'e)  a.  Abounding  with  wood ;  consisting  of 

wood  ;  wooden  ;  ligneous;  relating  to  woods  ;  syivaa. 
Wood'y-NIoht'shade,*  (wad'^nlt'shad)  tu  A  plant; 

wood-nightshade.  Crabb. 
W66':?B,  TU  One  v/ho  courts  a  woman ;  a  suitor;  a  lover 
Woof,  tu   The  aeries  of  threads  that  run  breadth-wisa 

and    so  cross   the  warp ;   the    weft.    [Texture ;    cloth. 

Milton.] 
W66'ING,*  TU  The  act  of  courting  or  soliciting.  Cowper. 
WS6'JNG-liV»  ad.  Pleasingly  ;  so  as  to  invite  stay. 
Wool,  (wai)  n.  \wul.  Sax. ;  woUenj  D.]   The  fine  hair  01 

fleece  of  sheep,  and  of  some  other  animals ;  any  sLort, 

thick  hair. 
Wool'-BAll,*  (wai'bai)  Ti.  A  ball  of  wool.  SmarL 
Wool'-beAr-jng,*  (wai'b4r-ing)    a.     Producing  wool, 

Booth, 
WooL'-CoMB-^R,  (wai'kom-§r)  ti.  One  whose  busineas  H 

is  to  comb  wool.  Johnson. 
Wooii'-CoMB-jNG,*  (wai'kom-jng)  tu  The  act  of  com  bin. 

wooL  Ash, 
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9V66Lli,*  V.  o.  (JVawi.)  To  wind  a  rope,  as  about  a  mast 
or  yard.  Mar.  Diet.  To  fasten  by  winding  and  intertwining. 

Wool'f^l,  (will'f?!)  n.  A  skin  not  stripped  of  tlie  wool. 
Davies^ 

Wool'-gAth'5R-!n&,  (wOl'-)  n.  A  useless  pursuit  or  de- 
sign. Milton 

WOOLLED,*  (wttid)  a.  Having  wool.  —  Used  in  composi- 
tion i  as,  **  fine-aJooZifirf,"  Ency. 

WooL'L^N,  (wa.'I^n)  a.  Made  of  wdol;  consisting  of 
wool:  —  coarse;  of  little  value.  SkaJc. 

WooL'LEN,  (wQl'l?n)  71. ,-  pi  WOOLLENS,  (wftl'Ienz) 
Cloths  made  of  wool ;  woollen  goods. 

Wool'len-Dra'p^r,*  (wfil'lgn-)  n.  A  dealer  in  woollen 
goods.  Maunder. 

Vvool-l?n-£txe',*  (w<U-len-€t')  ti.  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 
Knight. 

Wool'lj-nEss,  (wfil'I?-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  wooUy. 

Wool'LY,  (wm'le)  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool ;  con- 
sisting of  wool ;  resembling  wool.  S/iak, 

WooL'MAN,*  (wai'm?n)  iu  A  dealer  in  wool.  P.  Cyc. 

WooL'-PAcK,  (wfil'pak)  n.  A  pack  or  bundle  of  wool. 

WooL'-PicK-lEiR,*  (wCa'-)  n.  One  who  packs  wool.  Rich- 
ardson. 

WooL'-SXcK,  (wfil's^k)  7u  A  bag,  sack,  or  bundle  of  wool ; 
any  thing  bulky  and  light, —  (Law)  The  seat  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the  judges  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Wool'-Sta-ple,*  (wul'sta-pl)  7u  A  market  for  wool.  .dsh. 

Wool'-Sta-pler,*  (wfil^-)  71.  A  wholesale  dealer  in 
wool.  Walker.    A  sorter  of  wool. 

tWooL'wARD,  (wfil'wgird)  ad.  In  wool.  Harmar. 

Wool'-Wind-]e:b,*  (wul'wind-?r)  ti.  A  packer  of  wool. 
Crahb. 

\V66p,  71.  A  species  of  bird.  Johnson. 

W66s,  71.  Sea-weed  J  an  herb.  Johnson. 

Wooxz,*  n,  A  species  of  steel,  imported  from  Bengal, 
much  valued  for  some  cutting  instruments.  Brande. 

Word,  (wiird)  n.  An  oral  expression  of  thought ;  an  ar- 
ticulate sound ;  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  syllables: — talk;  discourse:  —  dispute; 
verbal  contention :  — language ;  living  speech :  —  promise ; 
signal ;  token  J  order;  account:  —  tidings;  message:  — 
declaration  ;  purpose  expressed  ;  affirmation :  —  Scripture ; 
the  word  of  God  ;  applied  to  the  Redeemer  or  Savior  of 
the  world.  John  i. —  A  campoundword  isa  word  formed  of 
two  or  more  simple  words  ;  as,  word-book,  penknife. 

Word,  (wiird)  v.  a.  [i.  worded;  pp.  wohding,  worded.] 
To  express  in  words ;  to  style ;  to  phrase.  JSddison.  To 
affect  by  many  words  ;  to  overpower  by  words.  South, 

JWORD,  ?wiird)  v.  ti.  To  dispute.  UEsirange. 

Word'-Book,*  (wUrd'bflk)  71.  A  vocabulary ;  a  dictionary. 
JohTison^ 

WoRD'-C3.TCH-:^R,  (wiird'-)  tu  One  who  cavils  at  words. 
Pope, 
Word'er,  (wUrd'er)  n,  A  speaker.  Whitlock. 

WoRLi'i-Nfiss,  (wurd'?-nes)  71.  State  of  being  wordy. 
WORD'ISH,  (wiird'ish)  a.  Full  of  words  ;  wordy.  Sidney. 
WORD'JSH-Nfiss,  (wUrd'jsh-nSs)    n.     Quality  of   being 
wordy.  Digby. 

Word'LESS,  (wiird'l^s)  a.  Silent ;  without  words.  Shak, 

WORD'y,  (wUrd'§)  a.  Abounding  in  words ;  verbose. 

Wore,  i.  from  fVear.  See  Wear. 

Work,  (wiirk)  v.  n.  [i.  worked  or  weought  ;  pp.  work- 
ing, worked  or  WROUGHT.]  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ; 
to  move  with  labor  to  some  end  ;  to  be  employed  ;  to  la^ 
bor  ;  to  toil ;  to  act ;  to  carry  on  operations ;  to  operate  as 
a  manufacturer;  to  operate  ;  to  have  effect ;  to  obtain  by 
diligence.  Shali.  —  To  act  internally;  to  ferment,  as  a 
liquid :  —  in  this  sense  the  regular  form  is  always  used. 

Work,  (wiirk)  v.  a.  To  make  or  form  by  labor;  to  produce 
by  labor ;  to  effect  by  labor  in  some  particular  manner  ; 
to  manage,  in  a  state  of  motion  ;  to  put  into  motion  ;  to 
put  to  labor  ;  to  exert.  —  To  work  out^  to  effect ;  to  efface. 
—  To  work  upf  to  raise ;  to  expend,  as  materials. 

Work,  (wiirk)  ti.  Toil ;  labor  ;  employment ;  occupation ; 
operation;  act  of  one  who  works:  —  production  of  one 
who  works  ;  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  hands  or  of 
the  mind  ;  a  literary  production  ;  a  performance  ;  a  piece 
of  mechanism;  any  fabric;  any  thing  made: — effect; 
management. —  To  set  on  work,  to  employ;  to  engage. 

WoRK'^-BLE,*  (wiirk'^-bl)  a*  That  may  be  worked ;  ca- 
pable of  working.  Fice-Chajicellor  Leach, 

WORK'-BA&,*  (wiirk'balg)  n,  A  bag  to  contain  needle-work, 
&.C.  More. 

Work'-Day,*  (wUrk'da)  71.  A  day  for  work  j  a  working- 
day,  not  Sunday.  Paley. 

Work']?r,  (wurk'^r)  71.  He  or  that  which  works. 

Work'-Fel-low,  (wiirk'fSl-15)  tu  A  fellow-laborer.  Rom, 
xvi. 

WoRK'FOiiK,  (wUrk'fok)  or  Work'folks,  (wUrk'foks) 
n-  pL  Laboring  people,  Beaum.  fy  Ft.  See  Folks. 

H'ork'hoCse,  (wUrk'hHus)  n,  A  house  for  work;  a  man- 
ufactory; a  house  for  penitentiEd  labor;  a  house  for  the 
poor,  where  suitable  labor  is  furnished  ;  an  almshouse. 


-ferpienta. 


WORK'jNfc    (wiirk'jng)  n.  Motion ;  operation : 
tion. 

WoRK'iNG  Day,  (wUrk'jng-da)  n,  A  day  on  which  laboc 
is  permitted;  not  the  Sabbath.  —  a.  Common;  coarse 
Shak. 

WORK'jNft-HbOsE,  (wiirk'jng-h'dfls)  n,  A  workhousii 
Shak. 

Work'man,  (wiirk'm^n)  n.i  pi,  workmew.  An  artificer; 
a  mechanic  ;  one  skilled  in  some  manufacturing  labor. 

Work'man-lTke,  (wiirk 'mjn-lik)  a.  Skilful;  well-per- 
formed. Drayton. 

WORK'MAN-Ly,  Cwiirk'm?n-l§)  a.  Skilful ;  well-performed ; 
workmanlike. 

Work'ihan-L¥,  (wiirk'm(in-l?)  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming 
a  workman.  Tusser. 

WORK'M^N-SHlLP,  (wUrk'mjn-shlp)  n.  The  skill  or  art  of 
a  workman;  manufacture;  art;  dexterity. 

WoKK'Mis-TER,  (wUrk'mas-tgr)  71,  A  performer  of  any 
work.  Spenser 

WORK'sHOP,  (wiirk'shSp)  TU  A  place  where  a  workman  or 
mechanic  carries  on  his  work.  Dr,  Warton. 

WORK'WOM-^N,  (wiirk'wflm-^n)  re.  A  woman  skilled  m 
needle-work.  Spenser.   A  woman  who  works. 

Work'¥-Day,  (wiirk^e-da)  re,  [corrupted  from  working- 
day.]  A  day  not  the  Sabbath.  Shak.  [Vulgar.] 

World,  (wiirld)  re.  The  system  of  created  beings  and  things 
the  collective  idea  of  all  bodies:  —  one  system  of  the 
whole  :  — man's  scene  of  action :  — the  earth  ;  the  terra- 
queous globe  : —  present  state  of  existence  ;  a  secular  life 
public  life: — the  public:  —  business  of  life;  trouble  of 
life;  the  interests,  employments,or  pleasures  of  life  :  —  the 
human  race ;  mankind :  —  a  great  multitude ;  a  great  mauy, 
as,  "  All  the  world  know  it. " —  Course  of  life  ;  universal 
empire :  — the  manners  of  men ;  the  practice  of  life :  — what 
the  world  contains  ;  a  wide  compass  of  things  ; — any  large 
part  of  the  earth  ;  as,  "  the  old  worlds"  "the  new  worUi.^' 
A  collection  of  wonders  ;  a  wonder.  Knolles.  Time,  a  sense 
originally  Saxon,  now  only  used  in  the  phrase  world  with- 
out end, — In  the  worlds  in  possibility,  —  For  all  the  worlds 
exactly  ;  entirely.  [Colloquial.] 

WoRLD'-HARD-ENED,*  (wiirld'hird-nd)  a.  Hardened  by 
the  world.  Foster. 

World'li-n£ss,  (wiirld 'l?-nSs)  re.  State  of  being  worldly 

WORLD'LJNG,  (wiirld'Iing)  re.  One  devoted  to  the  world, 
or  worldly  gain.  Hooker. 

World'lvS  fwiirld'le)  a.  Relating  to  this  world ;  devoted 
to  this  worla,  to  the  neglect  of  the  life  to  come  ;  tempo- 
ral ;  secular. 

World'lv,  (wUrld'Ie)  ad.  With  relation  to  the  world.  Ra- 
leigh. 

WoRLD'L¥-MiND'ED,*(wUrld'le-)  a.  Attentive  chiefly  to 
this  world.  Paley. 

WoRLD'Ly-MiND'ED-NEss,  (wiirld'le-)  71.  Attention  to 
this  world.  Todd. 

World'-ShAr-?r,*  (wiirld'shdr-?r)  71.  A  sharer  of  the 
earth.  Shak. 

WORLD'-WEA-R]^D,*  (wurld'we-rjd)  «.  Tired  of  the 
world.  Shak. 

Worm,  (wUrm)  «.  \wornii  D.]  Any  small,  creeping  &niffial, 
either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  very  short  ones ;  a 
small,  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in  the  earth  : — an  ani- 
mal bred  in  the  body :  —  the  animal  that  spins  silk ;  a  silk- 
worm :  —  a  destructive  grub  ;  an  insect :  —  something  tor- 
menting:—  any  thing  vermiculated,  or  turned  round:  — 
any  thing  spiral,  as  the  threads  of  screws,  when  bigget 
than  can  be  made  in  screw-plates.  Moxon,  A  membrane 
or  ligament  under  the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

Worm,  (wUrm)  v.tu  [i.  wormed  ipp.  worming,  wormed.] 
To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

Worm,  (wiirm)  v.  a.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means, 
as  by  a  screw ;  to  cut  (from  a  dog)  a  ligament  called  the 
worm. 

Worm'-eat-en,  (wurm'e-tn)  a.  Eaten  by  worms;  old. 

Woem'-eat-en-mEss,  (wiirm 'e-tn-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 
worm-eaten ;  rottenness.  Smith,  [r.] 

Worm'-GrXss,*  (wurm'grAs)  ju  A  plant;  the  Carolina 
pink.  Booth, 

WORM'-HoLE,*  (wUrm'hol)  n.  A  hole  made  by  a  worm 
Ooldsmith. 

Worm'-SeeD,*  (wiirm'sed)  n.  A  plant.  PUkington, 

Wor'mvl,*  n,  A  warble  in  cattle  ;  wornil.  Bootk. 

Worm'wood,  (wiirm'wQd)  re.  A  bitter  plant,  named  Com 
its  supposed  virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body 

WoRM'y,  (wUrra'§)  o.  Ful  of  worms;  earthy;  grovel- 
ling. 

Worn,  p.  from  fVear,  —  Worn  out,  quite  consumed,  X>rp- 
den.  See  Wear. 

Wor'nil,  or  Wor'Nj^l,  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle 
occasioned  by  an  insect  that  punctures  the  skin ;  puckei 
idge.  Lovdon, 

Worn'-oOt,*  a.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by  weai 
trite.  Qu.  Reo, 

W^R'Rl-^Rj^wiSr'r?  ?r)  n.  One  who  worries  or  torments. 

WSr'RY,  (wur'r§)  *  a.  [i.  worried  ;  pp.  worrying,  wo«- 
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Bi>D  J  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its  prey ;  to 
harasfi  or  persecute  brutally ;  to  torment ;  to  tease. 

WORSE,  (wUrs)  c  The  eomp.  of  Bad.  [pos.  bad;  eomp. 
woRBs  J  Buperl.  wok-  t.]  More  bad  ;  more  ill. 

WORSE,  (wura)  ad.  In  a  worse  manner.  Skak, 

Worse,  (wUrs)  n.  Something  less  good  ;  the  loss  ;  not  the 
advantage  ;  not  the  better  j  as,  "  He  was  put  to  the 
toorse."  3  Kmsa  xiv. 

tWoRSE,  (wiira)  v.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage.  Miltmu 

Wors'en,  (wur'sn)  v.  a.  To  make  worse;  to  obtain  ad- 
vantage of.  MUtmi.  Soutltey,  [r.] 

Wors'en,  (wUr'sn)  v.  n.  To  grow  worse.  Southey.  [B.] 

WORS'ER,  (wUrs'er)  a.  A  barbarism  (or  worse,  Skak. 

Wor'shjp,  (wur'shjp)  n.  Dignity  ;  eminence  ;  excellence. 
Spenser.  A  title  of  honor,  addressed  to  persons  of  rank  or 
station,  and  especially  to  magistrates.  Dryden.  In  other 
cases,  often  a  term  of  ironical  respect.  Pope.  Honor  paid ; 
respect;  civil  deference;  submissive  respect: — adora- 
tion ;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

'VOR'SHJP,  (wur'shjp)  V.  a.  [i.  worshippbd  ;  pp.  wohship- 
riwo,  W0R8HIPPED.J  To  adore  ;  to  honor  or  venerate  with 
religio'is  rites :  —  to  revere;  to  respect;  to  honor;  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

^Cr  The  following  derivatives  from  worship  are  com- 
monly written  with  the  p  doubled  ;  thus,  worshipped^  wor- 
shippings worshipper;  though  they  would  be  more  analogi- 
cally written  with  but  one  p  ;  thus,  worshiped^  worshiping, 
iBorshiperi  and  some  write  them  in  this  manner. 

WoR'SHiP,  (wiir'shjp)  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration. 

WoR'SHiP-A-BLE,*  (wiir'shjp-^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  wor- 
shipped.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

VVor'shjp-fOl,  (wiir'ship-ful)  a.  Claiming  respect ;  enti- 
tled to  respect  or  honor  ;  venerable.  —  It  is  an  epithet 
often  applied  to  persons  of  rank  or  office  ;  and  often  used 
ironically. 

Wor'shjp-fOl-lV)  (wUr'ship-ful-le)  ad.  Respectfully. 

Wor'shjp-fOl.-n£ss,*  (wUr'shjp-fUl-nSs)  n.  The  quality 
of  being  worshipful.  Ask. 

Wor'shjp-per,  (wiir'shjp-er)  n.  One  who  worships. 

Worst,  (wUrst)  a.  superLot  Bad.  Bad  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. See  Bad. 

Worst,  (wiirst)  n.  The  most  calamitous  or  wicked  state ; 
the  utmost  height  or  degree  of  any  thing  ill.  Digby. 

Worst,  (wUrst)  v.  a.  [i.  worsted  ;  pp.  worsting,  worst- 
ed.] To  put  to  disadvantage  ;  to  defeat ;  to  overthrow. 

V-'oRs'T^D,  (wflrs'ted)  [wSrs'ted,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  wiirs't^d, 
W. ;  wfls'ted,  J.  F. ;  wiirs'tedj  P.]  n.  [from  Worsted,  a 
town  in  Norfolk,  England.]  Yarn  spun  from  combed 
wool  i  woollen  yarn  twisted  harder  than  ordinary. 

Wort,  (wUrt)  n.  Originally,  a  general  name  for  an  herb,  and 
still  so  for  many  when  used  in  composition,  as  liverwort: 

—  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind:  —  unfermented  beer  or 
liquor;  the  fermentable  infusion  of  malt  or  grain   Bacon. 

fWORTH,  or  fWoRTH,  (wurth)  V.  a.  To  betide  ;  to  happen 
to.  Spenser.  —  Used  only  in  the  antiquated  phrase,  "  Woe 
worth  the  day  ! " 

Worth,  (wiirth)  n.  The  value  of  any  thing ;  price  ;  rate: 

—  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  useful;  des- 
ert; merit;  excellence;  virtue;  importance. 

Worth,  (wiirth)  a.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to; 
deserving  of,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  equal  in  pos- 
sessions to.  —  It  has  the  construction  of  a  preposition,  as 
it  admits  the  objective  case  after  it,  without  an  interven- 
ing preposition ;  as,  "  The  book  is  worth  a  dollar." 

WoR'TH|-LY,  (wUr'tlie-le)  ad.  In  a  worthy  or  proper  man- 
ner ;  suitably  ;  desei-vedly  ;  justly. 

Wor'thi-n£ss,  (wUr'the-nea)  n.  State  of  being  worthy  ; 
desert;  merit;  excellence;  dignity. 

Worth'less,  (wUrth'les)  a.  Having  no  worth  or  value  ; 
useless  ;  vile  ;  base  ;  despicable. 

WoRTH'L^ss-NiiSS,  (wiirth'les-nesj  n.  Want  of  worth  or 
excellence  ;  want  of  dignity  ;  want  of  value. 

Wor'thv,  (wiir'the)  a.  Having  worth  or  virtue ;  having 
merit  or  desert ;  deserving,  either  good  or  ill ;  suitable :  — 
meritorious;  estimable;  excellent;  valuable;  noble;  il- 
lustrious. 

WoR'THy,  (wur'tfie)  n.  A  man  of  worth,  merit,  or  valor. 

—  The  JVijie  Wortliies  of  the  world,  so  reputed,  are  classed 
by  R.  Burton  as  follows  :  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  G^- 
sar,  C  Genii/e."  .•>  Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabieus,  (Je^osi) 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (CAWs- 
tians.)  JVares. 

tWoR'THY,  (wiir'th?)  v.  a.  To  render  worthy;  to  exalt. 
Sluik. 

tW6T,  [w5t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  wut,  Elphinston.] 
V.  a.  &.  n.  To  know  ;  to  be  aware.  Spenser. —  It  is  also  the 
preterit  of  the  obsolete  verb  to  wcet ;  and  is  used  by  old 
authors  both  in  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses.  See 
Weet. 

WOTE,  V.  Same  as  wot.  See  Wot,  and  Weet. 

WoOld,  (wild)  w.  auxiliary  and  defective;  implying  incli- 
nation, wish,  or  desire.  It  is  regarded  as  the  preterit  of 
will,  and  is  used  to  form  the  past  tense  of  the  -potential 
mood;  but  it  is  likewise  used  in  the  conditional  present 


tenae.  "  He  would  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday,  if  lie  lia< 
been  able."  "  He  would  pay  it  now,  if  be  could."  In  tha 
former  instance,  would  is  used  in  the  past  tense ;  and  m 
the  latter^  in  the  conditional  present. 

Would  IS  used  in  a  particular  manner  to  express  a  wish 
or  prayer,  as  in  the  phrases  would  Ood,  would  to  Ood. 
would  to  Heaven,  or  simply  would;  as,  *'  Would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom."  2  Sam.  *'  Would  to  God  you 
could  bear  with  me."  2  Cor.  "  Would  to  Heaven." 
.Dryden.  "  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words." 
MUton.  "  Would  that  they  would  take  one  side  or  the 
other."  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Johnson. 

—  "  Would  has  the  signification  of  J  wish,  or  I  pray.  This, 
I  believe,  is  improper,  and  formed  by  a  gradual  corrup* 
tion  of  the  phrase  would  Ood  ;  which  originally  imported, 
that  Ood  would^  might  Ood  wiU,  mig/tt  Ood  decree.  From 
this  phrase,  ill  understood,  came  ^^would  to  Ood  ,*  "  thence 
"/  would  to  Oodi"  and  thence  /would,  or,  eHiptically 
would,  came  to  signify  I  wish: — and  it  is  used  even  by 
good  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be  imitated." 

WoOld'-be,*  (wfld'be)  a.  Wishing  to  be  ;  vainly  pretend 
ing  to  be.  Qu.  Reo.  [Colloquial.] 

tWoOliD'jJVG,  (wfid'jng)  71.  Motion  of  desire.  Hammond. 

fWoOLD'jNG-NJEss,*  (wfid'ing-n6s)  n.  Willingness.  Ham^ 
mond. 

[JWOUXD,  (w8nd  or  woand)  [wand  or  watind,  W.  P.  J.  Cob* 
bin ;  w8nd,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Scott ;  wband,  E.  Wb.  JSTares, 
ICenrick.]  n.  A  hurt  given  to  the  body  or  animal  frame 
by  violence  ;  an  injury  ;  a  cut ;  a  slash  ;  laceration. 

J):^"The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  [wQnd,] 
though  generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is  cer 
tainly  a  capricious  novelty,  —  a  novelty  either  generated 
by  false  criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of  the 
verb  to  mind,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least  danger  oi 
interference,  or  more  probably  from  an  affectation  of  the 
French  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which,  as  in  paur,  and 
some  other  words,  we  find  of  late  to  have  prevailed.  Tha 
stage  is  in  possession  of  this  sound,  and  what  Swift  ob- 
serves of  newspapers,  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  fantastical  words,  may  be  applied  to  the  stage 
with  respect  to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion. That  the  other  pronunciation  was  the  established 
sound  of  the  word,  appears  from  the  poets,  who  rhyme  it 
with  bound,  found,  ground,  and  around;  and  it  is  still  so 
among  the  great  bulk  of  speakers,  who  learn  this  sound 
at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again  when  they 
come  into  the  conversation  of  the  polite  world.  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  adopt  the  first  sound 
of  this  word  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  the  sec- 
ond: Mr.  Perry  gives  botii,  but  prefers  the  first;  and  though 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Vocabulary,  has  classed  it  with  sound 
and  found,  he  says  woond  is  the  common  pronunciation 
I  am,  however,  of  Mr.  Nares*s  opinion,  who  says  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where  ia 
the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vulgarity 
by  such  an  expulsion?"  Walker.  —  Smart  styles  wbund 
"the  old-fashioned,  pronunciation." 

|[ Wound,  (w6nd  or  wbfind)  v.  a.  [i,  wounded  ;  pp.  wound 
ING,  WOUNDED.]  To  hurt  the  animal  frame  by  violence 
.to  hurt,  to  injure. 

WoOnd,  (wbGnd)  i.  Sep.  from  Wind,  See  Wind. 

||W6und'ed,*  or  WoCnd'^d,*  p.  a.  Hurt  by  violence  ;  in 
jured. 

IIWound'er,  (wSnd'er  or  wbflnd'er)  n.  One  who  wounda 

WoOWD'l-LY,*  ad.  Excessively.  Chesterfield.  [Ludicrous.] 

|lW6UND'|NG,*or  WoOnd'jng,*71.  Infliction  of  a  wound 
injury. 

||WouNd'less,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds.  Speiiser. 

11  Wound' wort,  (w3nd'wurt  or  wdiind'wurt)  n.  A  genua 
of  plants  ;  hedge-nettle.  Miller. 

WoOnd'YjO.  Excessive.  Oay.  —  A  low,  bad  word.  Jnhnsmu 

—  ["An  old-fashioned,  vulgar  word,  which  follows  tho 
old-fashioned  pronunciation  of  its  primitive.'*  Smartl 

Wou  wou,*  71.  The  Sumatran  name  of  tlie  long-armed  ape 

ungka-puti,  or  hylobate.  P.  Cyc. 
Wove,  i.  from  Weave.    See  Weave. 
Wo'VEN,  (wo'vn)  3?.  from  Weave.  See  We  a  vb. 

tWOXE    i  *■  *"™™  ^'^'  ^^^^^-  Spenser. 

fWSx'EN,  (w5k'sn)p.  from  Wax.     Waxed.  Spenser 

f  WrXck,  (rak)  n.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks 
ruin  ;  wreck.  Shak.  —  Now  written  wrecli.  See  Wreck. 

|WrAck,  (rSk)  V.  a.  To  destroy  in  the  water ;  to  wreck 
to  torture  ;  to  rack.   Cowley.  See  Wreck,  and  Rack. 

fWRXCK'FOii,  (rak'fai)  a.  Ruinous  ;  destructive.  Drayton 

Wraik,*  (rak)  n.  A  kind  of  sea-weed.  Maunder. 

Wraith,  (rath)  n.-  The  apparition  of  a  person  about  tt 
die  ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost.  Orose.  —  [Used  in  the  north  ch 
England.] 

WrXn'ole,  (rftng'gl)  w.ti.  [i.  wranoled  ;  pp.  wranolino, 
WRANGLED.]  [To  arguo ;  to  dispute  Rowe.]  To  disputi 
peevishly  ;  to  quarrel  perversely ;  to  altercate  ;  to  squab- 
ble. Shak, 
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JVrXn'gle,  (ilng'gl)  71.  A  quarrel;  a  perverse  dispute. 

IVrXn'sler,  (r^ng'gler)  71.  One  who  wrangles ;  a  per- 
verse disputant  —  (Cambridge  University.  Eng.)  A  name, 
with  the  epithet  seniory  given  to  the  student  who  passes 
the  I)est  examination  in  the  senate-house;  others  being 
called  second  wranglers^  t/iird  wranglers,  &c. 

4VrAn'gle-s6me,  (rin'gl-siira)  a.  Quarrelsome  ;  disposed 
to  wrangle.  Moor.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WrXn'glin»,  n.  A  dispute  ;  altercation.  Todd. 

WrXp,  (rap)  V.  (u  [i.  WRAPPED ;  pp.  wrapping,  wrapped. 
—  i.  &.p.  sometimes  wrapt.]  To  roll  together ;  to  compli- 
cate ;  to  involve  j  to  cover  with  something  rolled  round  ; 
to  comprise ;  to  contain.  —  To  wrap  up,  to  involve  totally. 
^j:Cr  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  to  rap,  to  strike  ;  to 
snatch  up.  —  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  rop,  rhym- 
ing with  top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the  vulgar." 
Walker.  The  same  pronunciation  is  njit  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States;  yet  it  has  no  counte- 
nance from  the  orthoepists. 

WrXp'p^^e,*  (rJlp'jij)  n.  Act  or  means  of  wrapping  Ec. 
Rev. 

WrXp'per,  (fiip'per)  71.  One  who  wraps;  that  in  which 
any  thing  is  wrapped ;  envelope. 

WrX.P'P(Ng,  (rSp'pjng)  71.  A  cover;  an  envelope;  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  wrapped ;  act  of  one  who  wraps ;  a 
wrapper. 

WrXp'rXs-c^L,  (Hip'rfts-k?!)  n.  A  great  coat ;  a  cant 
term  for  a  coarse  upper  coat.  Forby. 

WrXsse,*  (i^s)  71.  A  kind  of  fish  ;  the  old-wife.  Oabb. 

iJWrXth,  (rath  m-  rSlwth)  [rith,  J.  F,  Wb.  ,•  rath,  S.  P.  Sm. ; 
rSth  or  rath,  fV. ;  rS.th  or  rith,  Jo.  E. ;  i^th,  R.]  n.  Anger  j 
fury  ;  rage ;  ire  ;  resentment 

JWrath'fOl,  (rath'ful  or  rawth'fQl)  a.  Angry  ;  furious; 
raging.  Spenser* 

;|WrXth'fOl-L¥,  (rath'fai-le  or  r3LWth'fGl-le)  ad.  Furi- 
ously ;  pEissionately. 

WrXth'fOl-n£ss,*  (rath'fai-nSs  or  rawth'ffil-ngs)  n.  Ex- 
treme anger.  UdoL 

^WrXth'LEss,  (rath'les)  a.  Free  from  anger.  Waller. 

tWRXwL,  (riwlj  V,  n.  To  cry  as  a  cat  Spenser. 

WREAK,  frek)  w.  a.  [i.  wreaked;  pp.  wreaking,  wreak- 
ed.—  ju  WROKE  ;  fp.  WROKEN.]  To  cxccute  with  anger 
or  for  a  purpose  of  vengeance ;  to  inflict  with  violence ; 
to  revenge. 

fWREAK,  (rSk)  71.  Revenge ;  vengeance ;  fury.  Spen^ 
ser. 

JWreak'fOl,  (rgfc'fai)  a,  Revengeftil;  angry.  Shak. 

WREAK'L]?ss,  o.  Unrevenging;  careless.  Shak. 

Wreath,  (reth)  [reth,  J.  E,  F.  Snu  Wb. ;  reth,  P.  K. ;  reth 
or  reth,  W.  Jo*]  n.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted  j  a  gar- 
land ;  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental,  twisted  bandage. 

^fCF'^''  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual  mode  of 
pronouncing  this  word  first,  [reth,]  because  I  think  it  so 
mucli  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  the  second."  Walker. 

Wreathe,  (reth)  v.  a.  [i.  wreathed  ;  pp.  wreathing, 
WREATHED,  fwREATHEN.}  To  intcrwcave ;  to  encircle, 
as  with  a  garland ;  to  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  convolve  ;  to  en- 
twine. [To  writhe.  Oay.] — See  Soothe. 

Wreathe,  (reth)  v.  n.  To  be  intertwined.  Dryden. 

Wreath'ing,*  71.  Act  of  twisting;  a  wreath.  Spen- 
ser. 

Wreath'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  wreaths.  Coleridge. 

WREATH'v,Vr5'tlic)  a.  Twisted  ;  covered  with  a  wreath. 

Wr£ck,  (rSk)  tu  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks  or 
sh^lows  at  sea,  as  a  ship  ;  destruction  by  sea:  —  dissolu- 
tion by  violence  ;  ruin  ;  destruction  :  —  a  ship,  vessel,  or 
other  thing  wrecked ;  goods  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  [Dead  stems  of  grass  or  weeds.  Local.  Orose.] 

Wr£ck,  (r6k)».a.  [i.  wrecked  ;  pjj.  wrecking,  wrecked.] 
To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands  ;  to  ruin.  [fTo 
wreak.  Skak.] 

Wr£ck,  (rSk)  V.  n.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin.  Milton. 

WRficK'^(?E,*  71.  The  act  of  wrecking ;  the  ruins  or  re- 
mains of  a  vessel  that  has  been  wrecked.  Times. 

TVRficK'^'.R,*  (rSk'er)  n.  One  who  plunders  vessels  that 
are  wrecked    Smart. 

JWr£ck'fOl,  (rSk'fQl)  a.  Causing  wreck.  Spenser. 

WRficK^-MAs-T^R,*  n.  A  master  of  a  wreck.  Lee. 

Wr£n,  (ren)  n.  A  small  perching  bird  of  several  species. 

Wr£nch,  (rSnch)  v.  a.  [i.  wrenched;  pp.  wrenching, 
WRENCHED.]  To  pull  With  a  twist  or  with  violence ;  to 
wrest ;  to  force  ;  to  sprain  ;  to  strain ;  to  distort. 

Wr£nch,  (rfinch)  ru  A  violent  pull  or  twist ;  a  sprain :  — a 
screwing  instrument  [fMeans  of  compulsion  ;  subtlety. 
Bacon.] 

WrBst,  (r£st)  V.  a.  [L  wrested  ;  pp.  wresting,  wrested.] 
To  twist  by  violence  ;  to  extort  by  writhing  or  force  ;  to 
take  away  by  force ;  to  distort;  to  force;  to  wind  ;  to 
screw ;  to  wring ;  to  wrench. 

IVr£sT,  (rSst)  n.  Distortion;  violence. —  [Active  power. 
Spenser.]  —  An  instrument  to  tune  with:  —  a  position 
which  determines  the  form  of  a  bucket  in  an  overshot 
wheel. 

Wr£st'?R,  (rest'^r)  n.  One  who  wrests.  Skeltoiu 


WRfis'TLE,  (rSs'sl)  V*  n.  [i.  wrestled  j  pp.  wrkstliito 
WRESTLED.]  To  coutend  by  grappling  and  trying  to  throw 
down  :  to  struggle ;  to  contend. 

WrEs'tle,  (rfis'sl)  v.  a.  To  overcome  in  wrestling.  i^eTi. 

ser. 

WrSs'tler,  (r6s'l§r)  71.  One  who  wrestles  or  struggles; 
one  who  contends. 

WrEst'ling,*  71.  An  athletic  exercise  between  twa 
persons  who  try  to  throw  each  other  down  ;  a  struggle, 
JStterbwry. 

WrSStch,  (rSch)  n.  A  miserable  person,  applied  either  in 
pity  or  opprobrium ;  a  despicable  or  worthless  person;  a 
villain  ;  a  knave.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  ironical  pi^ 
or  contempt. 

Wr£tch'ed,  (rech'ed)  a.  Miserable ;  unliappy ;  calami 
tous  ;  sorry  ;  worthless  ;  despicable  ;  contemptible, 

WrEtch'ed-lv,  (rech'^d-l?)  orf.  Miserably;  despicably 

Wr£tch'ed-n£ss,  (rgch'?d-nes)  n.  Stale  of  being 
wretched;  misery;  afflicted  state ;  despicableness. 

jWRfiTCH'LESS,  (rSch'lfs)  a.  Careless;  reck'ess.  Ham- 
Tnond, 

tWR£TCH'L?ss-N£ss,  7t.  Rccklessness.  39.5r«  of  Rel 

fWRlG,  (rig)  V.  a.  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  wriggle.  Skel 
ton. 

WrIg'GLE,  (rlg'gl)  V.  n.  [i.  wriggled  ;  pp.  WRioGLiwa, 
WRIGGLED.]  To  movc  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short 
motions. 

WrIg'gle,  (rig'gl)  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  quick  reciprocating 
motion ;  to  introduce  by  shifting  motion,  ffudibras. 

WrIg'gle,  (rig'gl)  o.  Pliant;  flexible.  Spenser. 

WrIg'gler,*  (rzg^l?r)  n.  One  who  wriggles.  Cowper 

Wright,  (rit)  n.  A  workman ;  an  artificer ;  a  maker. 

WrKng,  (ring)  v.  a.  [i.  wrung  j  pp.  wringing,  wrung.]  To 
twist ;  to  turn  round  with  violence ;  to  force  by  contot 
tion  or  violence ;  to  wrench  ;  to  wrest ;  to  squeeze ;  ti- 
press ;  to  writhe ;  to  pinch  ;  to  extort ;  to  harass ;  to  dia  - 
tress ;  to  torture  : —  to  distort ;  to  pervert 

WrIng,  (ring)  v.  n.  To  writhe  with  anguish  ;  to  twist 

WrIng,  (ring)  n.  Action  of  anguish  ;  torture.  Bp.  Hall, 

WrIng'-Bolt,*  71.  (JVaut.)  Abolt  used  to  bend  and  secure 
the  planks  against  the  timbers  ;  ring-bolt  Mar.  Diet. 

WrIng'ier,  (ring'er)  n.  One  who  wrings. 

WrIng'jng,*  (ring'(ng)7i.  The  act  of  pressing  the  hands 
in  anguish  ;  a  twisting.  jSsh. 

WrIng'-Stave^,^  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  used  with  the 
wring-bolt.  Mar.  Diet. 

WrIn'kle,  (ringk'kl)  n.  Corrugation  or  ftirrow,  as  on  the 
skin  or  the  face: — rumple  of  cloth;  a  crease;  rough- 
ness. 

WrIn'kle,  (rlnk'kl)  7J.  a.  [i.  wrinkled;  ;?p.  wrinkling, 
WRINKLED.]  To  corrugate  ;  to  contract  into  wrinkles  or 
furrows  ;  to  make  uneven. 

WrInk'led,*  (rlng'kld)  o.  Having  wrinkles;  corrugated. 

WRlNlt'Ly,*a.  Having  wrinkles  ;  wrinkled.  Shenstone. 

WrIst,  (rist)  71.  The  joint  uniting  the  hand  to  the  arm. 

WrIst'band,  (rist'bjnd)  n.  The  band  of  a  shirt  sleeve 
that  passes  round  the  wrist. 

WRtT,  (rit)  7t.  Any  thing  written.  —  Holy  or  sacred  writj 
Scripture.  —  (Law)  A  precept,  issued  by  authority,  in 
writing,  under  seal,  directed  to  some  officer  or  person, 
conferring  some  right  or  privilege,  or  requiring  something 
to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  suit  or  action ;  a  judicial  pro- 
cess, by  which  any  one  is  summoned,  as  an  offender;  a 
legal  instrument. 

fWRiT,  (rft)  i.  &L  p.  from  Write.  Wrote  j  written.  See 
Write. 

WRl^T^-TtvE,  (rl'tgi-tiv)  ffl.  Disposed  to  write.  Poj>e.  [R.] 

Write,  (rit)  v.  a.  [L  wrote  ;  pp.  writing,  written.— 
Writ  and  lorote  were  formerly  often  used  as  pprtici|»Ie8. 
and  writ  also  as  a  preterit ;  but  they  are  now  generally 
discontinued  by  good  writers.]  To  express  by  means  of 
letters:  —  to  engrave;  to  impress:  —  to  produce  an  an 
author :  —  to  tell  by  letters. 

Write,  (rit)  v.  n.  To  fonii  letters  with  a  pen  ;  to  perform 
the  act  of  writing :  —  to  act  the  author :  —  to  tell  in  books : 
— to  send  letters  ;  to  compose.  —  To  write  one's  self,  to 
style  or  call  one^s  self. 

WrIt'^r,  (rit'er)  n.  One  who  writes;  a  penman^  a 
scribe  ;  an  author.  —  Writer  to  tite  signet,  one  of  a  society 
of  lawyers  in  Scotland,  equivalent  to  the  highest  class  at 
attorneys  in  England. 

Writ':?r-shIp,*  7u  'i'he  office  of  writer.  Ed.  Rev. 

Writhe, (rith)  v.  a.  [i.  writhed  ;pp.  writhing,  writhed.J 
To  distort ;  to  deform  with  distortion  ;  to  twist  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  wrest ;  to  force  j  to  torture ;  to  wrench ;  to 
wring. 

Writhe,  (rxt&)  v.  n.  To  be  convolved  with  agony  or 
torture. 

fWRl'THLE,  (rl'thl)  v.  a.  To  wrinkle.  P.  Fletcher 

Writ'jng,  (rlt'jng)  n.  Act  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen , 
something  written;  a  book;  a  composition;  a  manu* 
script ;  a  legal  Instrument. 

WrIt'jng-Book,*  (rU'ing-bak)  n.  A  book  to  write  ia 
.Ssk. 
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■iVmr  <Kij-DlSK,»  «.  A  table  or  deak  used  for  vrrtting  on. 

Savatre, 
BfKlT'iNO-MXs-TER,  (rit'in g-mSs-t^r)   n.   A  teacher  of 

lenmanship  or  writing. 
Wr1t'ino-Sbh66i.,*71.  Ascliool  where  writing  is  taught. 

WrIt'jno-Ta'BLE,*  n.  A  table  to  write  on.  Jlsh. 

VVR'iT'TEN,  (rtt'tii)  p.  from  m-iu.  See  Wbiti;. 

tWrIz'zled,  (riz'zld)  o.  Wrinkled.  Spenser. 

tWRO'KEN,  (ro'kn)p.  from  IVreak.  Wreaked.  Spenser.  See 
Wreak. 

Wp,6vq,  (rSng)  n.  A  deviation  from  right ;  injustice ;  an 
etrr  r  ;  an  injury. 

WrSno,  a.  Not  right  j  not  just ;  not  agreeable  to  propriety 
or  truth ;  not  true ;  incorrect  j  unjust  j  unfit ;  unsuit- 
able. 

Wb6no,  ad.  Not  rightly ;  amiss.  Eecl.  iv. 

Wb6N(tj    v.    a,      [i,  WRONGED  ;     pp.   WRONGING,  WRONGED.] 

To  do  mjustice  to ;  to  injure;  to  use  unjustly,  either  by 
doing  injury,  or  imputing  evil  without  justice. 

Wr6ng'd6-?r,  (r5ng'd6-er)  n.  An  injurious  person. 

Wr6no'?r,  (rSng'er)  71.  One  who  wrongs  or  injures. 

WR6rfe'F0li,  (rGng'fdl)  a.  Injurious;  unjust;  wrong.  Bp. 
VayloT. 

Wroho'fOl-lv,  (rSng'fll-?)  ad.  Unjustly.  Sidney. 

WR6NG'Ft)i.-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  wrong  or  wrong- 
ful. Dr.  Pye  Smith. 

Wr6n&'h£ai>,  (rSng'hed)  a.  Wrongheaded.  Pope. 

VVr6ng'h£ad,*  ».  A  person  of  perverse  mind  or  disposi- 
tion. Pope. 

Wb6no'h£ad-ed,  (rSng'b§d-(d}  a.  Perverse  in  under- 
standing i  obstinate ;  erring. 


WRdNO'nEAD-?D-NEss,*  n.  Perverseness.  .thesterfiela 
tWR6Ne'L?SS,*  (r6ng'l?s)  a.  Void  of  wrong.  Smart. 
tWR6NG'LJ53s-l.y,  (rong'lfs-1?)  ad.  Without  wrong.  Xii 

ney. 
WrSno'lv,  (rSng'le)  ad.  Unjustly  j  amiss.  Shak. 
fWRoKO'N^lss,  (rSng'n^s)  n.  State  of  being  wrong,  Pa. 

ley. 
Wr6w'80VS,*  (rSng'gus)  a.  Wrong ;  illegal.  Q.U.  Rm.  [R.] 
Wrote,  (rot)  i.  from  mite.  See  Write. 
Wroth,  (riwth  or  rath)  [rSth,  S.    TV.  J.  F.;  roth,  E. 

ttiW th y  Ja.  K.  Sm.}  a.    Excited  by  wrath;  an^"^;  evafl. 

perated.  Milton. 
Weousht,  (riwt) !.  So  p.  from  Work.  Effected  ;  performed 

labored;  operated;    worked;   manufactured — iVroughi 

irony  iron  which,  after  having  been  cast  into  bars,  i*  again 

heated  and  hammered,  and  thus  made  tough  and  pliable 

See  Work. 
WrDng,  (rfing)  i,  &o  p.  from  Wring.  See  Wring. 
Wry,  (ri)  a.  Crooked  ;  distorted  ;  wrung  ;  wrested. 
IWry,  (ri)  V.  n.  To  be  contorted  and  writhed.  Shdk, 
tWRY,  (rl)  V.  a.    To   make  to  deviate ;  to  distort.  Robin 

son. 
Wrv'nEok,  (rl'nSk)  n.  A  distorted  neck :  -  a  bird,  called 

also  long-tongue,  emmet-hunter ,  snake-bird^  and  cucluo^a. 

mate. 
Wry'nEoked,*  (rl'nSkt)   a.    Having  a   crooked    neck 

Sliak. 
fWRY'pfEss,  (rl'n^s)  ra.  State  of  being  wry.  Montague. 
WSch'-Ha-zel,*  (wich'ha-zl)  n.   A  shrub.  P.  C^c.    Set 

Witch-Hazel. 
Wynd,*  n.  (Scotland)   An  alley;   a  lane.  Jamieson    Qu 

Reo. 


X. 


Xthe  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  borrowed 
^  from  the  Greek,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  words  derived 
from  that  language  ;  and  it  begins  no  word  truly  English. 
At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  2,  as  in 
Xenophon ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  equivalent  to  ks  or  gz.  As 
a  numeral,  it  stands  for  10 ;  and,  on  account  of  its  cross- 
like form,  it  is  used  as  a  contraction  for  Christ  and  cross; 
as,  Xmas  for  CIvristmas ;  Xpher  for  Christopher. 

XAn&'tj,*  (zSng't?)  n.  A  name,  among  the  Chinese,  for 
Ood.  Crabb. 

XXn'th:^,*  (zSn'th?)  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  Guiana.  Crdbb. 

XiN'THIC,*(zan'thik)  a.  [luveds.]  Tending  towards  a  yel- 
low color. — (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Brande. 

XXn'thide,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  compound  of  xanthogen  and  a 
metal,  with  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid.  Smart. 

XXn'th|NE,*  (zSn'thin)  n.  (Chem.)  The  yellow  dyeing- 
matter  contained  in  madder.  Ure.  —  Written  also  xaii- 
them. 

XXn'thite,*  (zSn'thit)  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  lime,  ^umina,  &c. ;  idiocrase.  Dana. 

XAjVthi-Gm*  (zin'the-um)  n.  An  herb,  formerly  es- 
teemed good  in  curing  the  scrofula.  Dunglison, 

XXn'THO,*  (zSn'tho)  n.  {ZooU)  A  species  of  crustacean.  P. 
Cyc 

XXN'thq-cSn,*  tu  (Min.)  A  species  of  silver  ore.  Dana. 

XXn'tho-(?£n,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  base  of  an  acid,  procured 
by  the  action  and  reaction  of  carburet  of  sulphur  and  pot- 
ash, and  taking  its  name  from  the  yellow  color  of  some 
of  its  compounds.  Brande.  —  Written  also  xanthogene. 

XXn'thq-phI^LL,*  tu  [^avB6^  and  (i>v\Xov.'\  A  peculiar 
yellow  coloring-matter,  found  on  the  leaves  of  many 
forest-trees  in  the  autumn.  Hobhjn. 

XAN-TH6PH'yL-LlTE,*  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  allied  to 
clintonite.  Dana, 

Xan-th6x'v-l0m,*  n.  {Bot)  The  toothache-tree.  Crabb. 

Xe'b£c,  [zS'bSk,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Crabb;  ze-bek',  fFb.]  n. 
A  small  three-masted  vessel,  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Chambers. 

XE'Ni-&ja,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  xe'Ni-a.  A  present  given  to  a 
guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador.  Crabb. 

JXE-NdD'O-jeHV,  (z?-n5d'9-ke)  n.  [^evaioxta-]  Hospitality. 
Cockeranu 

Xty'Q'tiTE,*  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  bucholzite. 
Dana, 

X£n'p-time,*7i,  {Min  )  A  phosphate  of  yttna.  Dana, 


Xe-ra's;-.^,*  (z^-ra'zh^-?)  n,  {Med,)  A  disease  of  the  halt 

Zhinglison. 
XE-Rp-cpL-Lta'j-CM,*  7u  [L.]    A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye 

salve.   Walker. 
Xe-r6'de?,*  (ze-r5'd5z)  n.    A  tumor  attended  with  drj 

ness.  H^&er 
X£r-9-my'rum,*  71.  A  drying  ointment.  Walker. 
XE-R6PH',Al-<j^v,  (z$-r6r?-je)  n.  \x^ophagiB,  Fr. ;  f ;?ptfff  ana 

0a}'(o,  Gr.]  Dry  food  ;  subsistence  on  dry  victuals  or  food. 
X^-roph'th^l-mV)*  (z?-r5p'th9l-me)  n.   [^ripoipdaXftia 

A  dry,  red  soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  without  any 

swelling.   Christian  .Sntiq 
Xe-ro'te5,*  71.  A  dry  habit  of  body.  Walker. 
XiPH'}-Xs,*  (zlfe^s)  71.    [L.]    (/c/i.)    The  sword-fish.— 

{.Sstron.)   A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword.  P.  Cyc. 
Xj-phId'i-Om,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  West-Indian  plant.  Crabb, 
Xi'PHOlD,  or  XIPH'blD,*  a.  {Jlnat,)  Sword-like;  noting 

a  ligament  or  cartilage  connected  with  the  sternum,  resem 

bling  a  sword.  Dunglison^ 
Xj-ph6I'de§,*  71,  The  pointed,  sword-like  cartilage  or  gria 

tie  of  the  breast-bone  :  —  called  also  xiphoid.  Dunglison, 
Xy'l^n-thrXx,*  71.  Wood-coal  j  bovey-coal.  Hamilton. 
Xy'lite,*  n,    A  liquid  obtained  from  pyroxilic  spirit.  P 

Cyc 
Xy-lq-bXl'sa-mCm,*  71.  [L.]    The  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree  ;  a  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the  leaves  and 

twigs  of  the  amyris  Gileadensis.  Hoblijn. 
XY-Loa'RA-PHER,*  n.  One  who  engraves  on  wood.  Maun- 
der. 
Xy-lq-grXph'jc,*        \  a.   Relating  to  xylography,  or  en- 
Xy-lq-grXph'j-c^l,*  j     graving  on  wood.  Ec.  Rev, 
Xy-lOg'r^-phv,  (zi-I5g'r?i-f?)  n.  [^vXov  and  ypd<l*ai.'}  Tt* 

art  of  engraving  on  wood  ;  wood-engraving. 
Xy-l5ph'a.-&Xn  *  71.  l\v\ov  and  0aj-i.j.]  {EtO,)  A  co  eop 

terous  insect.  Brande. 
XtL'p-PHA(?E,*  a.  Feeding  on  wood.  Palmer 
Xy-loph'i-lXn,*  71.  [^vXov  and  ^/Aetu.]  A  sort  of  beetle, 

which  lives  on  decayed  wood.  Brande, 
Xy-j^6'pi~Aj*  n.{Bot,)  Bitter-wood  ;  a  tree  of  Brazil.  Crabb 
X5'ST,*  or  X5^s't6s,*  ti.  [(uortfj.]  {Arch.)  A  court  or  portico 

among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  great  length,  used  for  tb 

performance  of  athletic  exercises.  Brande. 
XYs'tXrjOh,*  71.    An  Athenian  officer  who  presided  ovei 

ine  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Xystos.  Crabb. 
X1irs'T]j:R,*  71,  A  surgeon's  instrument  for  scrap'ng  and  sfaa^ 

ving  bones.  Or^b, 
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\7'     the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Is  borrowed 

X  ^  from  the  Greek  T,  and  i^,  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  syllables,  a  consonant,  at^d  in  other  situations  a  vrv/- 
el,  having  the  sound  of  i,  and  subject  to  the  changes  Df 
this  letter-  It  is  used  instead  of  t  at  the  end  of  words, 
as  thy;  or  when  two  it  would  come  together,  as  in  dying; 
and  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  distiuction,  as  in  the  words 
die  and  dye. 

JYacht,  (yiSt)  [yiSt,  S.  W.P.J.F  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ySt,  E.  Kerir- 
rick.]  n.  [D.]  A  small  ship  or  vessel  of  state,  pleasure,  or 
passage. 

IIYacht'er.,*  (ySt'^r)  n.  One  who  commands  or  sails  in  a 
yacht.  Lady  Blessington.  [rifles.  Brande. 

TA'j^ERj*  n.  [Ger.]  One  of  the  light  infantry  armed  with 

Vi'HOd,*  71.  A  word  used  by  Swift  and  Chesterfield. — 
The  latter  uses  it  for  a  savage  or  barbarian.  Smart. 

YXk*  tu  (Zool.)  The  grunting  ox  of  Tartary.  Hamilton. 

VX-ROUTE',*  n.  A  native  of  Yakoutsk.  Eamshaw. 

VAm,  n  A  large  esculent  root,  growing  in  trojiical  climates. 

YXn'KI^e,*  (yS.ng'ke)  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  and  by  some  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  indiscriminately.  J)5=  Different  ety- 
mologies have  been  assigned  to  this  word  ;  but  that  of 
Heckewelder  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  one ;  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  English,  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  which  was  pronounced  by  them  Yangees. 
JV.  Jl.  Rev.  Jamieson,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,"  has  the  word  yankie,  which  he  defines  as 
follows:  —  "A  sharp,  clever  woman,  at  the  same  time 
including  an  idea  of  forwardness.'* 

YAw'p-IiiTE,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  Same  as  oxiTiite.  Brande. 

YAp,  v.  n.  To  bark ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yaup.  L'Estrange. 

\¥Xr'^<^^,*  n.  Furniture  i  equipage;  tackling.  JVortJu 

YXrI),  7t.  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  particularly 
adjoining  a  house ;  an  enclosure  for  any  business,  as  a 
brick-yard,  a  navy-yard,  &c. : — a  measure  of  3  feet ;  a 
pole  or  stick  for  measuring  a  yard  ;  a  wand ;  yardwand. 
—  (JVaut,)  A  beam  or  long  piece  of  timber  suspended 
upon  the  masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to  the  wind. 

JTXrd'-Arm,*  n  (JVaut.)  The  extremity  of  the  yard  j  one 
half  of  the  yard  supporting  a  sail.  Brande. 

YXro'lAnd,  n.  A  quantity  of  land,  varying  in  different 
places  in  England,  from  15  to  40  acres.  Cowel. 

YXru'wahd,  (yard'wSnd)  ?i.  A  measure  of  a  yard. 

•fYAREj  a.  Ready;  dexterous;  nimble;  eager.  Skak. 

JYAre'lv,  ad.  Dexterously  ;  skilfully    Skak. 

xArk,  v.  a.  See  Yerk. 

YARN,  n.  Spun  wool  or  cotton  ;  thread  of  wool,  cotton, 
&.C.;   one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 

YArr,  V,  Tu  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog.  Ainsworth. 

YAr'row,  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  millefoil. 

YAr'wh£lp,*  or  Yar'wip  *  71.  A  bird.  Willoughby. 

Yate,  n»  A  gate.  Spenser.  [Still  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Todd.} 

YAup,*  n.  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird,  Jamieson.  [A  word 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  colloquial  use  in  the  United 
States.] 

YAup,  or  YAwp,*  v.  n.  (Scotland)  To  yelp;  to  cry,  as  a 
child  or  bird.  Jamieson.  —  Written  also  yaulp,  yap,  and  yaff. 

YAuP'ER,*  n.  One  that  yaups,  as  a  child  or  bird.  Ji.  Ev- 
erett. 

YAw,  n.  (JVdiii.)  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship  or  vessel 
from  the  direct  line  of  the  course. 

FAw,*  V.  n.  (JVawe.)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  the  line  of  the 
course.  Mar.  Diet. 

HAwii,  71.  (.?Vau(,)  A  kind  of  boat,  rather  narrow,  and 
usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  oars.  Mar.  Diet.  —  Written 
also  yaid. 

TPAWL,  V.  n.  To  ciy  out ;  to  yell.  Fairfax.  See  Yell. 

VAWN,  V.  n.  [i.  yawned;  pp.  yawning,  yawned.]  To 
gape  }  to  oscitate  ;  to  open  the  mouth,  as  in  sleepiness ; 
to  open  wide  ;  to  express  desire  by  yawning. 

YAwN,  n.  Act  of  yawning  ;  oscitation  ;  gape  j  hiatus 

YAwN'jNGr,  a.  Sleepy;  slumbering.  Shak. 

YAwN'iwa,*  n.  The  act  of  gaping.  Ash. 

YAwN'jNG-Ly,*  ad.  In  a.  yawning  manner.  Bp.  HalL 

YAw^s,*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  which  resembles  syphilis,  and  is  characterized  by 
small  tumors.  Dunglison. 

tY-CLXD',  (e-kiad')p.  for  Clad.  Clothed.  SAafc.  — They  is 
an  old  English  particle  prefixed  to  participles,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ge. 


^Y-ci>%v:E'D'f  (e-k\Spt') p.  Called;  termed ;  named  MUton 

IY-DRAd',  (^-d'rtd')  p.  Dreaded.  Spenser. 

Ye,  pron.  The  nominative  pi.  of  Thvu.  —  It  is  never  used  bu' 
where  the  plural  is  really  meant,  and  generally  only  iv 
the  solemn  style.  It  is  sometimes,  especially  in  elder  po 
etry,  used  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  "  Vain  pomp  ant 
glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye."  Shak. 

||Yea,  (ya  or  ye)  [ya,  S.  J.  E.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  R. ;  yg,  W.  P.  Wb. ! 
ya  or  ye,  F.]  ad.  Yes:  —  a  psirticle  of  affirmation,  correla- 
tive tonay  :  —  a  particle  by  which  the  sense  is  intended  or 
enforced ;  not  only  so,  but  more  tban  so  1)::^"  The  word 
is  antiquated,  being  now  rarely  used  except  in  the  solemn 
style. 

J)5=  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
nay,  pay^  Sec. ;  but  Steele  or  Brightland,  Dr.  Jones,  who 
wrote  the  '  New  Art  of  Spelling,'  in  Q,ueen  Anne's  time. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pro^ 
noun  ye.  Though  so  many  are  against  me,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  the  latter  mode  the  best;  first,  as  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  the  diphthong ; 
next,  as  it  is  more  related  to  its  familiar  substitute  yet , 
and,  lastly,  unless  my  memory  greatly  fails  me,  because 
it  is  always  so  pronounced  when  contrasted  with  nay;  as 
in  that  precept  of  the  gospel,  'Let  your  communication 
be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.*  '*   WaJJcer. 

Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  recent  than  Walker  pro 
nounce  this  word  yd,. 

||Yea,*  or  Yea,  n.  An  affirmative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in 
the  affirmative ;  same  as  ay.  Hostel.  —  Yeas  and  naya,  h 

.  list  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  voting  in  tbe 
affirmative  and  negative  of  a  proposition. 

JYead,  orYEDEji).  71.  [».  tSde.]To  go.  Spenser.   SeeYEDE 

YEAN,  V.  n.  \i.  yeaned  ;  pp.  yeaning,  yeaned.]  To  \>nn\ 
forth  young,  as  a  sheep  ;  to  lamb.  Dryden. 

Yeaned,  (yend)p.  a.  Brought  forth,  as  a  lamb.  Fletcher. 

Yean'ljng,  tu  A  creature  lately  yeaned ;  the  young  o( 
sheep ;  a  lamb. 

Year,  (yer)  n.  A  period  of  time,  determined  by  the  revolu 
tion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  embracing  the  four  sea 
sons,  —  Astronomical  year,  the  year  as  determined  by  as- 
tronomical observations.  —  Civil  year,  the  year  of  the  cal 
endar,  i.  e.,  12  months,  or  365  days  in  common  years, 
and  366  in  leap  years,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  January 
The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  formerly  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
though  the  historical  year  began  on  the  1st  of  January 
By  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  alteration  of  the  style, 
in  1751,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  was  transferred 
to  the  1st  of  January.  —  In  years,  old ;  advanced  in  age. 

Year'-Book,  (yer'buk)  n.  A  book  of  law  reports,  puh. 
lished  ammally.  Blackstone. 

JYeared,  (y6rd)  a.  Containing  years.  B.Jonson 

Year'ling,  a.  Being  a  year  old.  Pope. 

Year'ling,*  n.  An  animal  a  year  old.  Ash. 

Year'ly,  a.  Annual ;  happening  every  year ;  lasting  a  year 

Year'lV)  od-  Annually  ;  once  a  year ;  every  year.  Dryden 

YfeARN,  (ySrn)  v.  n.  [i,  yearned  ;  pp.  yearning,  yearned.] 
To  feel  great  internal  uneasiness  from  longing,  tender 
ness,  or  pity;  to  sympathize  strongly.  Spensei, 

Yearn,  v.  a.  To  grieve  ;  to  vex.  Sliak. 

JYearn'fOl,  a.  Mournful.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

YisARN'iKG,  71.  Act  or  state  of  being  moved  with  tender 
ness. 

Yeast,  (yest)  n.  Barm  used  for  leavening  bread ;  froth ; 
foam ;  spume.  5:5"  "  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation 
(y6st)  seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given, 
(yeast.)"  Smart. 

YEAs'Ty,*<i.  Containing,  or  resembling,  yeast.  JPV*.  Q,u.  Reo 

tYEDE,*  V.  n.  [i.  y5de,  (ySd)]  To  go  ;  to  march.  Spenser. 

Y£lk.  [ySlk,  fV.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  yok,  S.  F. ;  yelk  or  yok,  P.] 
ju  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg :  —  often  written  yolk. 

Y£Lli,  V.  n.  [i.  yelled;  pp.  yelling,  yelled.]  To  cry  out 
with  a  hideous  noise,  or  with  horror  and  agony    Spenser 

Y£ll,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  a  yell.  Shak. 

Y£ll,  n.  A  hideous  outcry  j  a  cry  of  horror ;  a  scream. 

YfiL'LOW,  (ygl'16)  [ySl'lo,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
yai'15,  S.  JVares,  Seo«.]  a.  Being  of  a  bright,  gold-lik 
color. 

^^  "Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott^  Dr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  yaUore 
rhyming  with  tallow.    But  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr 
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Bmlth,  and  Mr  Perry,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure  sound, 
and  rhyme  the  word  with  meUow*  The  latter  mode  is,  in 
my  opinion,  clearly  the  best,  both  as  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  and  the  best  usage ;  for  I  am  much  deceived  if 
the  former  pronunciation  do  not  border  closely  on  the  vul- 
gar." rralker. 

rfiii'Low,  n.  Yellow  color  j  the  color  of  gold ;  a  golden  hue. 

KfiL'LOW,  V.  a.  To  render  yellow.  Shak, 

FfiL'LOW,  «.  n.  To  grow  yellow.  Ihjer. 

ITfiii'LOW-Bo?,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  guinea,  eagle,  or  oth- 
er gold  coin.  ArbiithnoU 

S'£l'l<?w-br£ast'?i>,*o.  Having  a  yeUow  breast.  HilU 

YfiL-^LCvw-FE'vjjR,*  n.  {Med.)  A  bilious,  remittent,  ma- 
lignant fever  j  called  also  the  black  vomit.  Dunglison. 

V£L'Lpw-&6l,D9,  71.  A  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

VfiL'LQW-HAM-MER,  n.  A  bird  of  yellow  color. 

YfiL'Lpw-ISH,  a.  Approaching  to  yellow. 

V£l'l9W-Ish-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellowish. 

YfiL'iipw-LEAVED,*  (-levd)  a.  Having  yellow  leaves. 
Barton. 

ITEL'Lpw-Nfias,  ji.  auality  of  being  yellow.  —  [Jealousy. 

VfiL^Lpw-RXT'TLE,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  Orabb. 

Vfili'LQW-Ro6T,*B.  A  perennial  plant  of  Canada.  Crabb. 

ViBL'LOW^,  (yei'loz)  71.  pi.  A  disease  in  horses  j  a  chronic 
inflammation 

riSL'Lpw-SOc'co-RY,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

yfiL'liQW-ToP,*  n.  A  species  of  grass  ;  called  also  wAitfl- 
top.  Farm.  Encij. 

rfeii'Lpw-WEED,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  OraJft. 

S"£i.'Lpw-WooD,*  (-wad)  n.  An  American  tree.  Farm, 
Ency. 

rfiL'Lpw-WORT,*  (yelVwUrt)  iu  A  plant.  PUkin^on. 

YfiLP,  V.  71.  [u  YELPED  J  pp.  rELPiNo,  YELPED.]  To  bark, 
as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  preyj  to  bark;  to  yaup. 
Falke. 

J"Slp'jn&,*  n.  The  barking  of  a  dog.  Mawnder. 

Ve'NITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  ferruginous  silicate  of  lime.  Brande. 

Veo'm^n,  (yo'm^n)  [yo'mgLn,  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
W6.;y6m'raun,  S.  Scott^  Smith,  Barclay j  yurn'myn,  ^eTt- 
rick,].  71. ,-  pi.  yeo'men,  (yo'men)  A  man  of  a  small  es- 
tate m  land;  a  farmer;  a  gentleman  farmer:  —  an  upper 
servant  in  a  nobleman's  family :  —  an  officer  in  the  kin  g  of 
England's  household :  —  a  title  of  certain  inferior  military 
attendants,  or  foot-guards,  CEdled  yeomen  of  the  guard. — 
(JV*auf,)  A  seaman  appointed  to  certain  duties,  as  to  at- 
tend to  the  store-rooms. 

Q^  "  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  derivations  of 
this  word,  but  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from  gae- 
mariy  in  the  old  Prisic,  signifying  a  countryman  or  vil- 
lager ;  and  this  word  is  derived  further,  by  Junius,  from 
the  Greek  yaTa^  yair],  yfj,  wliich,  he  tells  us,  does  not 
only  signify  the  earth  in  general,  but  any  great  portion 
of  land.  Skinner  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genuBnBj  or  the  Teutonic  gemeln,  a  common  man, 
or  one  of  the  commonalty ;  or  from  eowemariy  a  shepherd  j 
from  goodman,  an  appellation  given  to  inferior  people ; 
ftom  gemana,  a  companion;  from  geongmauy  a  young 
man  ;  from  jeman^  an  ordinary  man,  or  any  body,  like 
the  Spanish  hidalgo;  but  he  prefers  its  derivation  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  guma,  a  painful  or  laborious  man. 

"But,  however  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in  the 
derivation  of  this  word,  orthoepists  are  not  less  different 
in  their  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Coote,  (author  of  the  'Elements  of  Grammar,')  Steele's 
Grammar,  (published  in  Q.ueen  Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Smith,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  with  the 
diphthong  short,  as  if  written  ySmman  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  pro- 
nounces it  as  if  written  y^mman;  Mr.  Elphinston  (who 
quotes  Langham,  the  famous  reformer  of  orthography  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  same  pronunciation) 
Bounds  the  eo  l^ke  ee;  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author  of  the 
•New  Art  of  Spelling,'  in  Q.ueen  Anne's  time,  pro- 
nounces it  in  the  same  manner  j  to  which  we  may  add 
Ben  Jonson,  who  says  that  yeoman,  people,  and  jeopardy, 
were  truer  written  y6m^n,  peple,  jepardy.  But  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Pry,  pronounce  the  eo  like 
long,  open  o,  as  if  written  ydman ;  and  this  last  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  received  pronunciation.  It  is  that 
which  we  constantly  hear  applied  to  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been  the  pronun- 
ciation on  the  stage,  —  an  authority  which,  in  this  case, 
may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  called  the  best  echo  of 
the  public  voice.  I  well  remember  hearing  Mr.  Garrick 
pronounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in  a  speech  in  King 
Lear :  *  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman  a  gentleman  or  a 
ydman 7'"  Walker. 
Yeo'Ma.n-lv,  a-  Of  or  belonging  to  a  yeoman.  B.  Jonson. 
IfEo'M^N-Ry,  71.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen  j  the  col- 
lective body  of  farmers  ;  husbandmen. 
ViSRK,  [yerk,  S.  FT.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  y6rk  or  y'drk,  Ja.]  v.  a. 

[i.    TERKED  J    pp.    YERKINO,    TEHEED.]     To    thrOW    OUt    Or 

move  with  a  spring j  to  jerk.  Shak.  1  o  lash ;  to  strike  j 
to  beat.  Spenser.  [R.J 


YKrk,  v.  n.  To  move,  m  with  Jerks ;  to  jerk ,  co  mnce 

Beaum.  S[  Ft.  [R.] 
Y£rk,  n.  A  quick  motion ;  a  Jerk.  Johnson,  [r.] 

Y£rn,  v.  a.  See  Yearn. 

Y£s,  [ySs,  P.  E.  Ja,  Sm.  R. ;  yls,  S.  PF.  J.  vSs  or  yls,  P 
K.]  ad,  A  term  of  affirmation ;  the  affirmative  particle,  op- 
posed to  710 ;  yea.  —  It  is,  like  yea,  a  word  of  enforcement 
even  so ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

Q^  "  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer 
sound  than  what  is  authorized  by  the  orthography ;  but 
e  and  i  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  few  changes 
can  be  better  established  than  this.  W.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Ferry  are  the  only  orthoepists,  who  give  the  sound 
of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  mark  this  change;  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr,  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  'New  Art  of  Spelling,'  conflm 
tl^is  change,  and  rhyme  it  with  hisa,  miss,  blisSf  &c." 
Walker,  "  It  is  not  probable  that  a  polite  speaker  would, 
at  this  day,  even  on  Mr.  Walker's  authority,  pronounce 
the  word  yes,  yis."  Jdmieson. 
T:& s-A~w Ji I,,*  n.  A  state  messenger  in  India,  Crabb. 

Y£ST,  [ygst,  S.  JV.  F.  Ja. ;  y6st  or  yest,  P.  J.  t  yest,  K, 
Sm.  J^ares.]  n.  Barm ;  spume ;  foam ;  froth ;  yeast.  — 
Now  commonly  written  and  pronounced  yeasL  See 
Ybabt. 

YEs'ter,  a.  [gestem,  gestran.  Sax.;  hestemus,  U;  Aesfam, 
old  Engl.J  That  was  next  before  the  present  day.  —  is 
not  often  used  but  in  composition  witli  day  or  night. 

llYfis'TipR-DAY,  or  Y£s'ter-day,  [y6s'ter-da,  W.  P.  J  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  yis'ter-da,  S.  Kenrick,  J^Tares,  ScotL] 
n.  The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  to-day. 

^J:y  "Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allowably 
worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  yis,  there  is  nc 
reason  why  yesterday  should  adopt  the  same  change  , 
and,  though  I  cannot  pronounce  this  change  vulgar, 
since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr: 
Scott,  have  adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tha 
regular  sound,  given  by  W.  Johnston,  as  the  more  correct' 
and  agreeable  to  the  best  usage."  Walker.  [Bacon, 

jiyj&s'TER-DAY,  or  y£s'TER-DAy,arf.On  the  day  last  past^ 

||Y£s'TER-EVE,*  or  Y£s'ter-e'ven-1ng,*  71.  The  even- 
ing last  past.  Rowe. 

|jY£s'TER-Nl&HT,  (ySs'ter-nit)  n.  The  night  last  past.  Shakr 

HYfis'TER-NlGHT,  (ySs'ter-nlt)  ad.  On  the  night  last  past 

Y£s'tv,  a.  Frothy;  yeasty.  Shak.  See  Yea3tv. 

YiST,  [yet,  S.  W,  P,  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  K,  Sm.  R. ;  yet  or  yit,  Ketk- 
rick,]  coiti.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  however. 

^f^  "  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed  by  ip- 
correct  speakers  into  i;  but,  though  this  change  is  agree* 
able  to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in  the  word 
yes,  in  yetit  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness  and  vulgarity. 

"Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  ortho^pist  who  gives  any 
countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by  admitting  it  as  a 
second  pronunciation  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  regulai 
sound  only."  Walker, 

YjtT,  ad.  Beside;  over  and  above;  still;  once  again;  at 
this  time;  so  soon;  hitherto;  thus  far;  at  least;  in  a 
new  degree;  even;  afl;er  all;  hitherto,  sometimes  with 
as  before  it. 

tY£v'EN,  (yfiv'vn)  p.  Given.  Spenser. 

Yew,  (yfi)  n.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  tough  wood},  used  foi 
bows,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  oflen  planted  in  churcb* 
yards ;  yew-tree. 

Yew'en,  (yfl'?n)  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  yew.  Spenaer 

Yew'-Tree,*  (yu'tre)  n.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  tough 
wood,  used  for  bows,  and  often  planted  in  churchyards. 
Qray. 

YEx,  71.  The  hiccough.  Holland.  [R.] 

YiSx,  V.  n.  To  have  the  hiccough.  Hitloet.  [r.] 

Y£z-d?-ger'di-an,*  a.  Noting  an  era,  dated  from  tha 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  Yezdegerd  was 
defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  Hth  year  of  the  Hegi- 
ra,  A.  D.  636.  Crabb. 

tY-FERE,  (e-fer')  ad.  Together.  Spenser. 

Yield,  (yeid)  v.  a.  [i.  yielded  ;  pp.  yieldino,  yielded,] 
To  produce  ;  to  give  in  return  for  cultivation  or-  labar 
1  to  afford :  — to  exhibit ;  to  impart ;  to  give  ;  to  communi- 
cate :  —  to  allow  ;  to  concede  ;  to  permit ;  to  grant :  —  to 
emit ;  to  expire  ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up ;  to  surrender 
to  cede  ;  with  up. 

Yield,  (yeld)  p.  n.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit ;  l« 
comply  ;  to  concede  ;  to  allow  ;  not  to  deny  ;  to  give  waj 
or  place. 

tYiELD'A-BLE-NJ6ss,  71.  Disposition  to  yield.  Bp.  HalL 

JYlELD'^^NCE,  71.  Act  of  yielding  ;  concession.  Bp.  HaU. 

Yield'er,  n.  One  who  yields.  S/m/c. 

Yield'jhg,  Ti.  Act  of  giving  up  ;  submission. 

YiELD'iNG,*  p,a.  Complying;  accommodating;  flexible 
submissive. 

YlELD'lNO-LY,  ad.  With  compliance.  Warner. 

Yield' jNa-N£ss,  ti.  duality  of  yielding.  Paley 

fYlELD'LESS,*  a.  Unyielding.  JRoiae. 

T6'04.,*  71.    Among  the  Hindoos,  asceticism,  or  complete 
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Abslraction  from  all  worldly  objects ;  —  also  a  school  of 

pbilosophy    P.  Cyc. 
f  OKE     n.    A  wooden  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 

draught  oxen:  —  a  mark  of  servitude  ;  slavery:  —  a  chain  ; 

a  link;  a  bond: — a  couple  ;  a  pair:  —  in  this  sense,  it 

IS  used  in  the  plural,  with  the  singular  termination. — 

(JVaut.)  A  frame  of  wood  of  two  arms,  placed  over  the 

head  of  a  boat's  rudder,  instead  of  a  tiller. 
ITdEE,  V,  a.  [i.  TOKEO ;  pp.  vokinq,  toked.]    To  put  a 

yoke  on ;  to  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage ;  to  join  or 

couple :  ■•— to  enslave ;  to  restrain ;  to  contine* 
fYOKE,  V,  n.  To  be  joined  togetlier.  JifiltoTU 
VoKE'-fiLM,  7U  A  tree.  Ainaworth, 
Toke'-Fj6Ij-l6w,  n.  A  companion  in  labor  j  an  associate ; 

a  partner  in  marriage.  Shak. 
iToKB'LJjiT,*  71,    A  little  farm,  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  in 

England  :  —  so  called  from  Its  requiring  but  one  yoke  of 

cxen  to  till  it.  WhiaJiaw. 
ITOKE'MATE,  n.  Same  as  yok&-feUov>,  Sidney. 
fYdLD.jt.  for  yielded.  Spenser. 
r5LK,  (ySk)  [yok,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  ySlk,  E. ;  yolk, 

Wb.\  iu   The  yellow  part  of  an  egg ;  the  corresponding 

part  in  plants ;  yelk.  See  Yele. 
YOLP,  V.  n.  See  Yei.p. 

tY6ND  1*^  Being  at  a  distance : — same  as  yonrfer.  Shak. 

Y6nd  i  '"^'  ■^*'  ^  distance :  —  same  as  yonder.  Milton. 

TdND,  a.  Mad  ;  fUrious  ;  raving.  Spenser. 

YdN'D^R,  a.  Being  at  a  distance,  but  within  view. 

Ydx'D^R,  ad.  At  a  distance,  within  view. 

Y6NK']pR.,*(yung'k9r)7i.  Ayoungster.  Scott.  SeeYouwKER. 

Yore,  ad,  [In  time  past ;  long,  ^enser.^  —  Of  yore,  of  old 
time;  long  ago.  —  In  days  of  yore,  in  time  past;  for- 
merly. Pope, 

yoTE,  or  YOAT,  V.  a.  [To  fasten ;  to  rivet,  .a.  Wood.]  To 
water ;  to  pour  water  on.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

IToO,  (yfl,  when  emphatical ;  yu,  when  otherwise,)  [yfl, 
S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  i  yh  or  yii,  Sm. ;  yu,  P.]  pron.  personal, 
pi.  of  T/tou.  [J^ominative  ye  or  you  ;  possessive  your3  ; 
objective  you.]  The  person  or  persons  spoken  to.  It 
is  commonly  used  when  a  single  individual  is  ad- 
dressed, instead  of  thou  or  thee ;  but  properly  with  a 
plural  construction  ;  as,  "  yoit  were,"  instead  of  "  thou 
toast."  ^^  "  In  the  sentence,  *  Though  he  told  youy  he 
had  no  right  to  tell  you,*  the  pronoun  you,  having  no  dis- 
tinctive emphasis,  invariably  falls  into  the  sound  of  the 
antiquated  form  of  this  pronoun,  ye."  Walker. 

YoOng,  (yung)  a.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  part  of  life, 
as  opposed  to  old ;  —  used  of  animal,  and  ateo  of  vegeta- 
ble, life  :  —  not  old  ;  youthful ;  inexperienced. 

YoDng-,  n.  The  offspring  of  auimEils  collectively. 

VoOng'ish,  (yiing'isli)  a.  Somewhat  young.  Toiler. 

iroDNG-'LjNG,  n.  A  young  animal.  Spenser. 

YottNG-'LlNG,*  a.  Young ;  youthful.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

fYoONG-'LV,  a-  Youthful.  Qower. 

JYoOng'lv,  ad.  Early  in  life  ;  weakly.  Shak. 

YoDno'st?r,  n.  A  young  person.  Prior.  [Colloquial.] 

^YoOngth,  n.  Youth.  Spejiser, 

XoDnk'er,  m.  Youngster.  Shak.  [Colloquial.] 

YoOr,  (yiSr,  when  emphatical ;  yur,  when  otherwise,)  [ydr, 
S,  ff.  P.  F.  Ja,  K.  t  y&r  or  yur,  J.  Sm.]  pron.  possessive  or 
adjective.  Belonging  to  you.  —  Your  and  yours  are  the 
possessive  forms  of  you.     Your  is  used  when  the  thing 


possessed  follows;  as,  "your look;  '  otbc^rwlae  your» 
as,  "  This  book  ib  yours." 

^fC?'  "  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predicamen 
as  the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  upcn  thii 
word,  it  Is  always  pronounced  full  and  open,  like  tbs 
noun  ewer ;  as,  '  The  moment  I  had  read  your  letter,  I 
sat  down  to  write  mine;*  but  when  it  is  not  emphati* 
cal,  it  generally  sinks  Into  yur,  exactly  like  the  last  sylla* 
ble  of  lavMfer  f  as, '  I  had  just  answered  yur  first  letter. 
as  yur  last  arrived.*  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  *  I  had 
just  answered  your  first  letter  as  your  last  arrived,*  with 
your  sounded  fUU  and  open  like  ewer,  as  in  the  former 
sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would  be  offended.  Thu 
obscure  sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  your  alway* 
takes  place  when  it  is  used  to  signify  any  species  oi 
persons  or  things  in  an  indeterminate  sense.  Thus, 
Addison,  speaking  of  those  metaphors  which  profession 
al  men  most  commonly  fall  into,  says,  '  Your  men  of 
business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  instances  as  are 

too  mean  and  famihar.* The  pronunciation  of 

your,  in  yourse^,  is  a  confirmation  of  these  observations  '* 
Walker, 

YovR-s£l.r',  (yur-sSlf)  [yHr-sSIf ,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  yfir- 
s6If',  P.  F.]  pron.  You ;  even  you ;  the  reciproc^  form 
of  you,  when  used  for  thou  or  thee, —  Yourselves,  (yur- 
s61vz')  the  reciprocal  form  of  you  strictly  used  in  the 
plural ;  as,  "  You  saw  it  yourself,"  (when  one  is  ad 
dressed ;)  "  You  saw  it  yourselves,"  (when  several  are 
addressed.) 

YoOth,  (ydth)  n.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood 
and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight; juvenility : — a  young  man:  —  young  peo- 
ple collectively. 

YotlTH'FOii,  (yflth'fai)  a.  Relating  to  youth  ;  young 
suitable  to  youth  or  the  first  part  of  life  ;  vigorous,  a. 
in  youth. 

Yot!ith'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  youthful  manner. 

YofiTH'FOL-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  youthful.  Holland 

YoCth'hood,  (yfith'hiid)  n.  The  state  of  youth.  Cheyn* 

fYoCTH'iiV,  «•  Young ;  early  in  life.  Spenser, 

JYoOth'v,  fl-  Young  ;  youthful.  Spectator, 

fY-PlGHT',  (e-pit')  p.  Fixed.  Spenser.    See  Yclad. 

Yt'trj-^,*  (it'tre-^)  n.  (Jt^in.)  A  rare  earth,  found  at  Ytter 
by,  in  Sweden,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine,  whitf 
powder,  with  nu  taste  or  smeU.  Brande, 

Yt'trj-oOs,*  (it'tre-us)  a.  Relating  to  yttria.  Cleaveland. 

Yt'tr:-Cm,*  (it'tre-um)  n.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria* 
Brande. 

Yttrocerite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  soft,  opaque  mineral.  Phillips 

Yt-trq-tXn'ta-lite,*  (It-rg-tain'tHit)  n.  A  mineral  from 
Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  containing  yttria  and  oxide  of  co> 
lumbium.  Brande. 

YtJ,*  71.  (Min.)  Nephrite  or  jade.  Brande, 

YOc'c^,*  71.  (Bot.)  Adam's  nee-'ie;  an  American  flowet 
ing  tree.  Loudon, 

YDcK,  V.  71.  To  Itch  ;  to  scratch.  Orose.  [Local,  England.] 

Yule,  n.  [jut,  Su.  Goth. ;  jule,  Dan. ;  jol,  Icel. ;  geol,  Sax._ 
The  name  of  either  of  the  two  great  annual  festivals,  in 
ancient  times,  Lammastide  and  Ckristmas ;  but  used  most' 
ly  with  reference  to  the  latter.  Hammond. 

Yule'-Bl6ck,*  71,,  A  large  log  of  wood  put  behind  tha 
fire,  as  at  Christmas.  Maunder.  [Local,  Eng,] 

YDnx,'^  n.  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  wryneck.  Hamilton 

fYDx,  n.  The  hiccough   See  Ysx. 


z. 


Zthe  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has,  in 
•  English,  invariably  the  sound" of  soft  or  vocal  s,  as  in 
rose.  No  word  of  Saxon  derivation  begins  with  this 
letter,  and  the  few  words  In  English  beginning  with  z 
are  all  derived  from  other  languages,  mostly  from  the 
Greek.  The  English  name  of  tbls  letter  is  zed;  In  the 
United  States  it  is  commonly  called  zee ,'  and  izzard  is  the 
local  or  vulgar  name  of  it  in  England. 

Eic'jEHO,*  71.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
column.   Crahb. 

jXf'fJR,  71.  Same  as  laffre.  Hill.     See  Zaffre. 

^Xf^fre,  (zaffur)  n.  (Chem.)  The  residuum  or  impure 
oxide  of  cobalt^  after  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile 
matters,  have  been  expelled  by  calcination.  Brande. 

Zaim,*  71.  A  chief  or  leader  among  the  Turks,  who  sup- 
port«i  and  pays  a  mounted  militia  of  the  same  name.  Crabb. 

ElM'BO,*  n. ;  pi.  zAm'bo^,  The  offspring  of  an  Indian 
and  a  negro.  Encij. 


Za'mt-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees  of  v«hio 

species  ;  a  kind  of  palm.  P.  Cyc. 
Za'mite,*  n,  {Ocol.)  A  fossil  zamia.  BucUand. 
Z^-no'ni-a,*  71.  {Bot)  A  tree  of  Malabar.  Orabh. 
ZAN-THp-Ptc'RiNE,*  71.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 

the  xaiithoxylum  or  zantkoxylon  canbxum.  Brande, 
ZXn'ti-ot,*  71.  A  native  of  Zante.  Eamshaw. 
ZA'wyj  [za'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  za'ne  or  zSn'ne,  Ja. 

z&n'e,  K.]  n.  [zannl.  It.]  One  employed  to  raise  laughtei 

by  his  gestures,  actions,  and  speeches  ;  a  merry-andrew 

a  buffoon.  Shak. 
fZA^NY,  V.  a.  To  mimic.  Beaum..  S/-  Ft, 
Za'nv-I^M,*  n.  The  practice  of  a  zany  ;  buffoonery.  CoU 

ridge. 
ZXpii'a-ra,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  used  by  potters  to  mak« 

a  sky-color.  Maunder. 
ZIr'a-thXn,*  71.  (Med.)  A  hard  tumor  of  the  breast  ifr 

sembllng  a  cancer.  Dxmglison. 


k.    E.  I,  6,  U,  Y    Un.g;  X,£,T,6,D,t,  short     ^,  E,  j,  p,  y,  V»  oftscure.  — fAre,  fS.r,  fXst    f&LLj  h£iR,  Hft» 
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EXb'n^h,  (zar'nik)  n.  A  genus  of  fosnils  that  burn  with 

a  whitish  name,  and  smell  like  garlic. 
ZXx,*  (zSks)  n.  (Arch.)  A  tool  for  cutting  slates.  Brande. 
Za'Y^t,*  tu  a  Burman  caravansary  or  inn.  Malcom. 
Ze'^,  n   (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants,  which  includes  maize ; 

the  botanical  name  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  P.  Cye. 
ZSAL,  (:^Sl)  n.  [^fjXog,  Gr. ;  zehis,  L.]    Passionate  ardor  in 
8ome  pursuit,  or  in  support  of  some  person  or  cause ; 
earnestness  j  warmth  ;  fervency  ;  ardor ;  enthusiasm. 
fZEAl.,  (zel)  V.  n.  To  entertain  zeal.  Bacon. 
|Z£AL£D,  (zeld)  a.  Filled  with  zeal.  FuUer. 
(Zeal'l^ss,  (zsries)  a.  Wanting  zeal.  Hammond. 
feiSAL'gT,   [zSl'ijt,  S.  P.  J.  F,  Jo.  K.  Svu  R. ;  zSl'^it  or  z5'- 
l^t,   fT.  Kenrick.^    tu  [zilateur,  Fr. ;  ^i?A&)rjjff,  Gr.]    One 
affected  or  carried  away  by  zeal ;  an  enthusiast ;  one 
over  zealous :  —  generally  used  in  dispraise. 

i):^"TIiere  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  au- 
thority in  their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  simples 
than  this  and  zealous.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  sounds  to  both 
words,  but  prefers  the  abort  sound  by  placing  it  first ;  but 
Mt-  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Perry,  Barclay,  and  JBntick,  give  both  these  words  the 
short  sound.  As  the  word  zealous  may  either  come  from 
the  Latin  zetusy  or  rather  zelosusj  or  be  a  formative  of  our 
own  from  zeoZ,  as  vUlanouSj  libelloiLSj  &c.,  from  villain^ 
libel,  ScCf  analogy  might  very  allowably  be  pleaded  for 
tiie  long  sound  of  the  diphthong ;  and,  if  custom  were  less 
decided,  I  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  it ;  but,  as 
propriety  of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound 
ratio  of  usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound  must,  in  this 
case,  be.  called  the  proper  one."  Walker. 
tZEA-L6T'(-C^L,  a.  Perniciously  zealous.  Strype. 
ZfiAL'QT-I^M,*  n.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot, 

Ec.  Rev. 
ZSal'qt-rv,  tu  Behavior  of  a  zealot ;   zeal,  Bp.  Taylor. 

Coleridge.  [R.] 
I|Z£al'ovs.  (zel'I^s)  [zSI'Iya,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  z€rlus  or  zS'l^s,   JV.  Kenrick.]   a.    Passionate  in 
any  cause  ;  having  zeal ;  ardent ;  fervent ;  warm  ;  enthu- 
siastic ;  earnest. 
UZ£AL'oys-LY*  ad.  In  a  zealous  ma.mer;  ardently 
IlZ&AL'ovs-rf£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  zealous. 
Ze'br^.,  n.    [L. ;  z^&re,  Fr.]  (Zool.)  An  African  animal 

resembling  an  ass,  but  beautifully  striped. 
Ze'bv,*  n.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  A  small  East-Indian  bison,  or  sort 

of  wild  ox,  with  a  hump  on  its  shoulders.  Hamilion. 
Ze'bOb,*  n.  A  very  noxious  and  destructive  fly,  found  in 

Abyssinia,  somewhat  larger  than  a  bee.  Stewart. 
Zechin,  fche-ken'  or  ze'kjn)  [che-ken',  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.; 
che-kan',  S, ;  ze'kjn,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Crdbb.']  n.  [zecchinoy  It.  j 
seguijiy  Fr.]  A  gold  coin  worth  about  nine  shillings  ster- 
ling. It  is  variously  written,  ceechiny  chequin^  and  sequin. 
See  Se(iuin. 
ZfijBH'STEiN,*  n.  [Ger.]  (Jliin.)  A  magnesian  limestone, 

lying  under  the  red  sandstone,  Brande. 
Z£d,  71.  The  name  of  the  letter  z.  Shah.  —  Called  also  zee. 
ZEd'p-^-rV,  (zed'9-?-re)  n.  [zedoairej  Fr.]   A  spicy  plant, 

or  medicinal  root,  growing  m  the  East  Indies. 
Zee,*  n.  A  name  of  the  letter  z,  called  also  zed.  O.  Brown. 
Ze'jne,*  n.   A  yellow  substance,  resembling  gluten,  ob- 
tained from  maize.  Brande. 
Z£m-jn-dXr^*  [zSm-jn-dar',  Sm.  Brande }  ze-min'd^r,  K. 
Wb.]  n.  (India)  A  land-owner  j  a  proprietor ;  one  who 
holds  a  tract  of  land  under  the  government.  P.  Cyc. 
Z£M'iN-DXR-y,*    n.   The   jurisdiction,    territory,  or  pos- 
session of  a  zemindar.  P.  Cyc. 
Z£nd,*  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Magi  and  lire- 
worshippers  of  Persia.  Hamilton. 
Z£nd'a-v£s-ta,*«.  [Per.,  living  word.]  The  sacred  book, 
or  books,  of  the  Guebers  or  fire-worshippers  in  Persia, 
and  the  Parsees  in  India;  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  but  of 
uncertain  origin.  Brande. 
ZSn'sik,*  n.  [Arab.]  An  atheist  or  infidel.  Brande. 
Ze'nikJ*  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped,  called  also  suricate.  P.  Cyc. 
Ze'nJth,  [ze'nith,  S.  W.  P.  .7.  E.  F.  K.  R   Wb. ;  zen'njth  or 
zS'njth,  Ja. ;  zen'njth,  Sm.  Rees  ]  n.  [Arab.]    Tlie  top  of 
the  heaven  or  vertical  point  j    the  point  directly  over- 
head, and  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

g:^-"  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  till  I  was  told  that  mathematicians  gener- 
ally make  the  first  syllable  short.    Upon  consulting  our 
orthoepists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word,  and  who  give 
the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long,  except  En- 
lick.     Thus  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  it  long  ;  and  if  this  ma- 
jority were  not  so  great  and  so  respectable,  the  analogy 
of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  decide."  WaUcer. 
Ze'9-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  minerals, 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water  j  natrolite. 
Brande. 
Ze-0-lTt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  zeolite.  Ure. 
ZE-<?-LlT'i-FOKM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  zeolite.  Smart. 
ZiiPH'yR,  ^zePer)  n.  [zephiinis,  L.]  The  west  wind;  and, 
poetically,  any  mild,  soft  wind. 


Z&Ps'r-R^Syn.  [L.]  The  west  windj  zephyr.  M.liQ% 
Zb'r5,  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  4-  Fr.]    (Meteorology)   The  arithmci 
cal  cipher ;  the  point  at  which  the   gEaduatlon  of  the 
thermometer  commences.   The  zero  ofR6aumur»a  and  of 
the  centigrade  thermometers  is  the  freezing  point   of 
water  J  that  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  32*^  below  the 

freezing  point  of  water.  Brande. 
Z£sT,  n.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel  used  to  give 
flavor  to  liquor  :  —  a  taste  added  for  a  relish  j  relish  j 
gusto. 
ZEST,  V.  a.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to.  Johnson,  [r.] 
Ze'  T4y*  TU  A  Greek  letter :  —  a  dining-room.  Whit,haw. 
Z^-t£t'ic,  a.  [from  IriHoi.]    Proceeding  by  inquiry,  aa 

the  zetetic  method  in  mathematics.  Scott  [r.] 
Ze-tEt'ic,*  tu   a  seeker;  a  term  applied  to  the  ancient 

Pyrrhonists.  Sviart. 
Z?-TfeT'jcs,*  TU  pU  A  part  of  algebra,  which  ccnsists  in 

the  direct  search  after  unknown  quantities.  P.  Cyc,  [r  ] 
Zeug'lp-d6n,*  71.  (Qeol.)  An  extinct  species  of  whale 

Owen. 
ZEua'M^,  (zug'm?)  n.  [^sfiy/^a,  yoke.]  (Qrammar)  A  figure 

by  which  an  adjective    or  verb  which   agrees  with  4 

nearer  word  is  referred,  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to 

one  more  remote;  as,  ''Lust  overcame  shame,  boldness 

fear,_and  madness  reason." 
ZEux'iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  greenish-brown  mineral.  Thompsvti 
Zf-BE'  THpMj*  n.  Civet,  a  kind  of  perfume.  Crabb. 
ZI&'zXg,  tu  a  line  with  sharp  turns  or  angles. 
ZlQ-'2X&,  a.  Having  sharp  and  quick  turns.  Graves. 
ZIg-'zAg-,  v.  a.  [i,  ZIGZAGGED  ;  pp.  zioz agoing,  ziozagged.! 

To  form  into  sharp  and  quick  turns.  Warton. 
ZI&'zAgged,*  (zIg'zSlgd)  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  zigzag 

Pennant. 
Zi'MOME,*  71.  l^vficofia.]  (Chem.)  That  part  of  the  gluten 

of  wheat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Brande. 
ZlNc,  (zink)  n.   A  metal   of  a  bluish-white  color,  brittle 

when  cold,  but  malleable  when  heated ;  much  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  brass  and  other  alloys :  —  in  commerce 

it  is  called  spelter. 
ZIn-cIf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  or  containing  zinc.  P.  Cyc 
ZInck'y,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  zinc.  Smart. 
ZIn'code,*  n.  { Galvanism)  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 

battery.   Francis. 
ZTn-c6g'r^-ph?r,*  7u  One  who  engraves  on  zinc.  Chabat, 
ZIn-cq-grXph'ic,*        I  a.     Relating     to     zincography 
Z1n-cp-grXph'|-c^l,*  i       Wright. 
ZIw-c5G'R^-PHy,*   TU    The    ait  of  engraving    on   zinc 

Chabot. 
ZlwK'iiN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  antimony 

Dana. 
Zi'pN,*  n,  A  mount  or  eminence  in  Jerusalem :  —  used 

figuratively  for  the  church.  Watts. 
Zir'cOn,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  zir- 

conia  and  silica,  of  various  colors,  and  found  in  Ceylon 

Brande. 
Zir-co'ni-^,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  earth  extracted  from  zircon 

and  hyacinth.  Ure. 
ZYr'cpn-ite,*  n.  (Jifin.)  A  variety  of  zircon.  Dana. 
Zir-co'nj-Om,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  zirconia 

are. 
ZlSEii,'''  ju  A  species  of  marmot.  Smellie. 
Zf-ZA'Ni-A*  n.  pL  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  darnel 

wild  rice.  P.  Cyc 
Zo-^N-THo'Rj-^,*  Ti.pl  (Bot.  &  Zool.)  A  class  of  zoBphites 

animal  flowers.  P.  Cyc 
Zq-An'thvs,*  n.  A  sort  of  polypus.  RogeU 
Zo'cLE,  (zo'kl)  71.  Cj37-cA.)  Same  as  socle.  See  Socle. 
Zo'di-Xc,  [zo'de-ak,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  zo'dzhSk,  S. ;  zo' 

de-Sk  or  zo'je^k,  W.  Cobbin.]  n,  [zodiaguej  Fr. ;  C^wdia/ciSff, 

Gr.]  (jlstron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens, 

extending  about  eight  or  nine  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 

ecliptic.   It  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs 

Within  the  zodiac  are  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun 

moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets.  —  [A  girdle.  Milton.] 
Zq-1>i'a-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  zodiac —  Zodiacal  light,  a 

faint  nebulous  brightness,  or  aurora,  which  accompaniei 

the  sun,  and  is  seen  immediately  before  sunrise  or  after 

sunset. 
Zd'HARj*n.  [Heb.]  A  Jewish  book,  highly  esteemed  by  liie 

rabbis,  of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin.  Brande. 
Zp-lL'E-A.N,*  a.  Relating  to  Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  on  Ho 

merj  illiberal ;  unjustly  severe.  Richardson. 
ZoIs'lTE,*  rt.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Brande. 
Zo'jVARj*  n.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and  Jews  o 

the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  thein  froir 

Mahometans.  Smart 
Zone,  n.  [C^wi-J?,  Gr. ;  zona,  L.J  A  girdle  ;  0  circuit.  Miltoiu 

—  (Qeoofaphy)  A  division  oitlie  earth's  surface  by  raeana 

of  parallel  lines.     There  are   five  zones »  the  toi-rid  zone. 

extending  23"  28'  on  each    side    of  the    equator,  anj 

between  the  tropics  ;     two   temperate  zones,  situated   Le 

tween  the  tropics  and   polar  circles  ;    and  two    fr  igid 

zones,  situated  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles. 
Zoned,  (zond)  a.  Wearing  a  zone.  Pope. 
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KGiTE'Ll^sSj*  0.  DeBtltite  of  a  zone.  Cowper, 

Zo'Njc,*  n.  A  girdle ;  a  zone.  Smollett,  [r.] 

Zo-p-cAa'pj-^,*  n.  (BoU)  A  genua  of  plants.  Roget. 

Zo-fia'R^PH^E,  Tu  [i^wfl  and  ypd(poi.']  One  who  is  versed 
in  zoSgraphy. 

Zo-q-orAphVcAL,»  a.  Relating  to  zoBgraphy.  Maunder. 

Zp-6o'R^-PHlST,*  7U  A  zobgrapher.  ./flsft. 

Zq-Og'e^-phv,  «•  A  description  of  animals.  OlanviUe. 

Z9-6L'A-Tav,*  n,  l^aiov  and  Xarpevoy,]  The  worship  of 
animaJs.  Brands.  [animaL  Z/geU. 

Zo'p-LITE,*  iu  {Qeol)   The  fossil  remains  of  a  petrified 

Zp-6i»'0-<?¥R,*  n,  A  zoUlogist.  Boyle. 

Z6-p-Ld<?'j-c*L,  (I,  Relating  to  zoology;  describing  living 
creatures ;  relating  to  or  containing  animals. 

Z6-p-L69'i-c^-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  zoological  manner.  P,  Cyc 

Z9-6i,'p-9^isT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  zoblogy. 

Zp-dlj'p-g-y,  n.  [^(oov  and  'XOyos.']  The  science  of  animals, 
teaching  their  nature,  properties,  classification,  &.c. 

Zq-6n'iCj*  a.  (CheTn.)  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  animal  substances.  Hamiltoju 

2p-6N'p-MV,*  n.  [^uoc  and  vSixog.]  The  laws  of  animal 
life ;  the  structure  and  functions  of  animals ;  animal 
physiology.  Oatoald. 

Zp-oPH'A-G0i5s,*  a.  Feeding  on  living  animals.  Eirdy. 

Zo-P-ph6r'ic,  [zS-9-fSr'ik,  fV.  P.  J.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm.f  zp-8f- 
9-rlk,  T^b.  Ash."]  a,  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  column  which 
Bui^orts  the  figure  or  an  animaL 

Zp-6pH'p-Rt)s,  Tu  [L. ;  ^o)o^6pQi.'\  (Arch.)  A  broad  member 
which  separates  the  cornice  and  architrave ;  a  frieze.  See 
Fbieze. 

Zo'p-PHYTE,  (za'p-fit)  n.  [^iii6(pVT0v,  of  ^C36s  and  <pvt6v, 
6r, ;  loophyte,  Fr.]  A  name  applied  by  Lmnieus  to  an  or- 
der of  vermes,  comprehending  those  beings  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  both  of  vegetables  and  animals  ; 
and  applied  by  Cuvier  to  his  fourth  and  last  division  of 
animals. 

IdlpI^lS'wL,*  i  *  ^^*^'*°e '°  zoBphytes.  P.  Cyc 
ZP-6ph-v-t5l'p-^¥,*  iu  [^(iiO(pvTop  and  Aoyoj.]  The  nat- 
ural history  of  zoiiptaytes.  Johnston, 


Zo-P-t5m'|-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  zo^tomjr  Ji/onth  Reo 

Zp-6T'p-MlsT,  n.  One  versed  in  zootomy. 

Zp-dT'p-MV,  n.   l^ojoTOfita,  of  ^oiov  and  riitvo}."]   Thai 

branch  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  structure  of  the 

lower  animals. 
ZQ-Jpjts's4,*  n.  (JVavt.)  A  sort  of  pitch  scraped  off  firom  the 

sides  of  ships,  and  tempered  with  wax  and  salt.  Mar  Diet 
Zbs'TER,*  n.  [L.J   A  girdle;  a  belt.— (JIfed.)  A  kind  ot 

erysipelas.  Crahb, 
ZbOwD^,*  iTiter;*.    An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  anger 

Shak.  A  contraction  of  Qod'a  wounds ;  originally  used  as 

an  oath.  Smart, 
Z6z'v-mCs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genua  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc 
ZVFQ-zdj*  n.  JIt.J  A  whistle  ;  a  small  flute  or  flageolet, 

used  to  teach  amgmg  birds.  Scudamore. 
Zu'MATE,*  n.  A  compound  of  zumic  acid  and  a  base.  Crabb 
Zu'Mfc,*  a.  rC^/*';.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured  from 

a  fermented  substance,  as  leaven.  Crabb. 
Zv-m5l'p-9^Vi*  n.  [^i)/*i?  and  X6yos.]  The  doctrine  of  fer 

mentation ;  zymology.  Brande,  See  Ztuoloot. 
Zv-m5m'e-ter,*  n.    l^vixrj  and  fierpov.]  An   instrument 

for  measuring  the  degree  of  fermentation  j  zymosimeter 

Brande.    See  Ztmosimetee. 
ZiJR'iiiTE,*   ji.   (Min.)   A  recently-discovered  Vesuvian 

mineral.  Brande, 
Zy-Gp-DXc'Ty-LoOs,*  a.  [^vy6o}  and  idKTvXos.]   Having 

the  toes  yoked,  or  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 

as  the  parrot.  Ed.  Ency. 
Zy-go'ma,*  n.  [^vySv.]  (AnaZ.)  The  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone ;  a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw.  P,  Cyc 
Zy~gq~m.Xt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  zygoma ;  resembling  a 

yoke.  P.  (jyc 
Zy-mp-l6(?'I-CAI,,*  a.  Relating  to  zymology.  Oswald 
Zy-MOL'pH^^isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  zymology.  Oswald. 
Zy-M6L'p-9v,*  n.  [^^u/tjjand  Atfyoy.]  The  doctrine  of  fer 

mentation.  OswaM.  —  Written  also  tumology. 
Zy-mp-sIm'?-T5R,*  n.  [^-u/xtixriff  and  pErpov,]  An  instni 

ment  for  measuring  the  degree  of  fermentation ;  zumom 

eter.  Crabb,  [worth 

Z^  TSXjMi*  n,  [L.]  A  drink  made  of  com  and  malt.  Aina 
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THE  EDITOR^S  PEEFACE. 


The  following  pages  contain  the  whole  of  Walker's  "  Key  to  the  Classical  Prorun- 
ciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,"  together  with  his  "  Introduction," 
"  Rules,"  and  "  Notes,"  and  also  his  "  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and 
Cluantity."  To  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  inserted  by  Walker  in  his  Key,  have  been 
here  added,  by  the  Editor,  about  3,000  other  Greek  and  Latin  names.  Of  these  addi- 
tional names,  about  2,400  have  been  taken  from  the  "  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  established  by  Citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  Greek  Historians, 
Geographers,  and  Scholiasts,"  by  Thomas  Swinburne  Carr,  of  King's  College, 
London ;  between  500  and  600  are  words  which  were  added  by  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope, 
A.  M.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's 
Key ;  and  some  have  also  been  inserted,  which  were  taken  from  Scheller's  "  Latin  and 
German  Lexicon." 

The  words  standing  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  without  a  letter  annexed  to  them,  are 
words  found  in  Walker's  Key;  and  they  are  inserted  with  his  pronunciation,  the  nota- 
tion added  to  them  being  in  general  accordance  with  his  principles.  It  is  the  same 
notation  that  is  used  in  the  preceding  Dictionary.  The  words  to  which  (C)  {T.)  or 
{S.)  are  annexed,  are  taken  respectively  from  Carr,  Trollope,  and  Scheller. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  which  Carr  differs  from  Walker.  These  names  are  repeated  in  the  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary, the  pronunciation  of  Carr  following  that  of  Walker,  having  the  letter  (C) 
annexed  to  it.  In  the  pronunciation  of  a  considerable  number  of  words.  Walker  is 
influenced  by  English  analogy  and  usage ;  but  Carr  adheres  rigidly  to  classical  au- 
thority, and  has  no  regard  to  English  analogy  or  English  usage ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  which  they  pronounce  differently,  that  of  Carr  is  almost 
always  better  supported  by  classical  authority,  than  that  of  Walker.  Carr  says  of 
his  work,  — "  The  object  of  it  is  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  classical  proper 
names  solely  on  the  basis  of  classical  authority,  —  including,  of  course,  metrical  quota 

tions,  orthography,  and  etymology As  it  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  establish 

the  classical  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance as  to  whether  the  accentuation  of  any  particular  name,  if  based  upon  classical 
authority,  might  coincide  or  not  with  that  adopted  by  popular  usage.  It  did  npt  fall 
within  the  limits  of  his  task  '  to  consult  the  English  ear,'  or  to  recognize  the  *  analogy ' 
of  the  English  language,'  as  in  the  slightest  degree  competent  to  establish  the  pro- 
nunciation of  dead  languages,  which  can  only  be  recovered  firom  a  perusal  of  their 
iterary  monuments  now  existing." 

The  few  critical  notes  inserted  by  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's  Key, 
in   some  of  which   he   combats   Walker's   principles,  are    inserted   in   their  propel 
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places ;  and  the  Editor  has  also  added  a  very  few  notes  of  his  own.  Though  sc  mt 
obvious  errors,  mostly  typographical,  in  Walker's  Key,  have  been  corrected,  yet  the 
a^Durse  pursued  has  been  to  allow  Walker's  pronunciation  to  stand  as  he  intended  it 
s-iould.     His  decisions,  however,  are  in  many  instances  combated  by  other  authorities. 

The  words  added  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  this  edition  of  the  Key,  are  not 
"nserted  in  the  Terminational  Vocabulary.  Walker  inserted  many  words  in  the  Terrni- 
national  Vocabulary  which  he  did  not  introduce  into  the  Initial  Vocabulary ;  and  some 
words  found  in  both  are  pronounced  differently  in  the  two  Vocabularies.  Some  palpa- 
ble inconsistencies  and  errors  have  been  corrected ;  yet  the  Terminational  Vocabulary 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  as  Walker  left  it. 

The  pronunciation  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  Scripture  Proper  Names  can  be  de- 
termined by  classical  authority;  and  they  are,  therefore,  much  more  subjected  to  the 
English  analogy,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  names.  The  pronunciation  of  most  of 
these  names,  as  given  by  Walker,  is  in  accordance  with  general  usage.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  them  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  which  other 
respectable  orthoepists  diifer  from  him.  These  names  stand  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary 
with  Walker's  pronunciation  placed  first,  followed  by  the  deviations  from  him  of  the 
following  orthoepists ;  namely,  Oliver,  Perry,  Smart,  Carr,  and  also  Taylor,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  In  some  cases,  the  deviations  are,  doubtless, 
to  be  preferred  to  Walker's  mode. 

The  great  addition  now  made  to  the  vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  m  this 
work,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  authorities  of  other  orthoepists  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  with  regard  to  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Walker  is  combated,  will  give  this  edition  of  his  "  Key  "  advantages  over  an} 
other  that  has  yet  been  published. 

CiMBKissE   July,  1846 


PREFACE. 


The  "  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  naturally  suggested  an  idea  o. 
the  present  work.  Proper  names  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  every 
cultivated  living  language,  that  a  dictionary  seems  to  be  imperfect  without  them.  Polite  schola.B, 
indeed,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  they  so  frequently  mee^  with  in  the 
learned  languages ;  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  respectable  English  scholars,  who,  having  only 
a  tincture  of  classical  learning,  are  much  at  a  loss  for  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  it.  It  is  not 
only  the  learned  professions  that  require  this  knowledge,  but  almost  every  one  above  the  merely 
mechanical.  The  professors  of  painting,  statuary,  and  music,  and  those  who  admire  their  works  , 
readers  of  history,  politics,  poetry ;  all  who  converse  on  subjects  ever  so  little  above  the  vulgar, 
have  so  frequent  occasion  to  pronounce  these  proper  names,  that  whatever  tends  to  render  this 
pronunciation  easy  must  necessarily  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  proper  names  in  Scripture  have  still  a  higher  claim  to  our  attention.  That  every  thing  con- 
tained in  that  precious  repository  of  divine  truth  should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  reader, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  very  frequent  occasions  of  pronouncing  Scripture  proper  names,  in  a 
country  where  reading  the  Scripture  makes  part  of  the  religious  worship,  seem  to  demand  somx 
work  on  this  subject  more  perfect  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  undertaken  by  a  person  of  more  learning  and  leisure  than 
myself;  but  we  often  wait  in  vain,  for  works  of  this  kind,  from  those  learned  bodies  which  ought  to 
produce  them,  and  at  last  are  obliged,  for  the  best  we  can  get,  to  the  labors  of  some  necessitous 
individual.  Being  long  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  1  felt  the  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  have  supplied  it  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  If  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  be  useful,  or 
only  so  far  useful  as  to  induce  some  abler  hand  to  undertake  the  subject,  I  shall  think  my  labor 
amply  rewarded.  I  shall  still  console  myself  with  reflecting,  that  he  who  has  produced  a  prior 
work,  however  inferior  to  those  that  succeed  it,  is  under  a  very  di£ferent  predicament  from  him  who 
produces  an  afler-work  inferior  to  those  that  have  gone  before. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    SECOND   EDITION 


The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  induced  me  i*  attempt  to  make  it 
■till  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  public,  by  the  addition  of  several  critical  obsei  vations, 
and  particularly  by  two  Terminational  Vocabularies,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Scripture,  Proper 
Names.  That  so  much  labor  should  be  bestowed  upon  an  inverted  arrangement  of  tfaeec  words, 
when  they  had  already  been  given  in  their  common  alphabetical  order,  may  be  matter  of  v  onder  to 
many  persons,  who  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  utility  of  such  an  arrangement.  To  these  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  words  of  all  languages  seem  more  related  to  each  other  by  tbeir  termination! 
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than  hj  theb  beginnings ;  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  seem  more  particularly  to  be  thui 
related ;  and  classing  them  according  to  their  ending!  teemed  to  exhibit  a.  new  view  of  these  lan- 
guages, both  curious  and  useful ;  for,  as  their  accent  and  quantity  depend  so  much  on  their  termi- 
nation,  such  an  arrangement  appeared  to  give  an  easier  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  their  pro> 
nunciation,  than  the  common  classification  by  their  initial  syllables.  This  end  was  so  desirable,  as 
to  induce  me  to  spare  no  pains,  however  dry  and  disgusting,  to  promote  it;  and,  if  the  method  I 
have  taken  has  failed,  my  labor  will  not  be  entirely  lost,  if  it  convinces  future  prosodistB  that  it  ii 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  pronunciation  of  the  learned  languages  is  much  more  easily  acquired  than  that  ol  oar  own. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  variety  of  the  different  dialects  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Romans,  their  languages,  now  being  dead,  are  generally  pronounced  according  to 
the  respective  analogies  of  the  several  languages  of  Europe,  where  those  languages  are  cultivated, 
without  partaking  of  those  anomalies  to  which  the  living  languages  are  liable. 

Whether  one  general  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages  be  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  the  learned  to  depart  from  the  analogy  of  their  own  language,  and  to  study 
the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  pronunciation,  as  they  do  the  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  those 
languages,  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to  be  decided.  The  question  becomes  still  more  difficult, 
when  we  consider  the  uncertainty  we  are  in  respecting  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  how  much  the  learned  are  divided  among  themselves  about  it.*  Till  these  points 
are  settled,  the  English  may  well  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  even  though  it  should  be  confessed,  that  it  seems  to  depart  more  from  what 
we  can  gather  of  the  ancient  pronunciation,  than  either  the  Italian,  French,  or  German. t  For  why 
the  English  should  pay  a  compliment  to  the  learned  languages,  which  is  not  done  by  any  othei 
nation  in  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ;  and,  as  the  colloquial  communication  of  learned  individ- 
uals of  different  nations  so  seldom  happens,  and  is  an  object  of  so  small  importance  when  it  doe« 


•  Middleton  contends  that  the  initial  c  before  e  and  i 
ought  to  be  pronounced  aa  the  Italians  now  pronounce 
it ;  and  that  Cicero  is  neither  SiserOj  aa  the  French  and 
English  pronounce  it,  nor  Kikero,  as  Dr.  Bentley  asserts ; 
bui  TchitcherOj  as  the  Italians  pronounce  it  at  this  day. 
This  pronunciation,  however,  is  derided  by  Lipaius,  who 
affirms  that  the  c  among  the  Romans  had  always  the  sound 
of  ft.  Lipsius  says,  too,  that,  of  all  the  European  nations, 
the  British  alone  pronounce  the  i  properly  ;  but  Middleton 
Mserts,  that,  of  all  nations,  they  pronounce  it  the  worst. — 
Middleton,  De  Lot,  Liter.  Pronun,  Dissert, 

Lipsiusj  speaking  of  the  different  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  O  in  different  countries,  says : 

**Nos  hodi6  quAm  peccamua?  Italorum  enim  plerique 
at  Z  exprimunt,  Galli  et  Belg®  ut  -/consonantem.  Itaque 
Ulorum  est  Lezere,  Ftiiere;  nostrfim,  Leiere,  Fiiiere,  (Lejere, 
Fujere.)  Omnia  imperii^,  inept6.  Germanoa  saltern  au- 
dite,  quorum  sonus  hie  germanus,  Legere,  Tegere;  ut  in 
Lego,  Tego,  Nee  unquam  variant :  at  nos  ante  /,  E,  .ffi,  F, 
eemper;  dicivciasque  Jeinmam,  Jistulos,  Jinjivam^  Jyrum  f  pro 
i^tis,  Oemmamj  OcBtuloSj  6ingivamy  Qyrum.  Mutemus  aut 
vapulemus."  —  Lipsius,  De  Red.  Pron.  Ling.  Lat.  p.  71. 

*'  Hinc  factum  est  ut  tanta  in  pronunciando  varietas  ex- 
titeret,  ut  pauci  inter  se  in  iiterarum  sonis  consentiant. 
Q,uod  quidera  mirum  non  esset,  si  indocti  tantum  a  doctis 
In  eo,  ac  non  ipsi  etiam  alioqui  eruditi  inter  se  magnft  con- 
tentione,  dissiderent. — Jidolph.  Mekerk.,  De  Ling,  Qrmc.  vet. 
Pronun,  cap.  ii.  p.  15. 

t  Monsieur  Launcelot,  the  learned  author  of  the  Port 
Royal  Greek  Grammar,  in  order  to  convey  the  sound  of  the 
tong  Greek  vowel  r/,  tells  us  it  is  a  sound  between  the  « 
And  the  a,  and  that  Eustathius,  who  lived  towards  the 
elose  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  /?i),  0ri,  is  a  sound 
made  in  imitation  of  the  bleating  of  a  sheep ;  and  quotes 
o  this  purpose  this  verse  of  an  ancient  writer  called 
Cratinus : 

'O  (5'  liXiSiof  Siantp  TrpSfSaTOv,  0fjj  |5iJ,  Xiycov  SaSii^eu 

Is  fatuus  perinde  ac  ovis,  bS,  b§,  dicens,  incedit. 

He,  like  a  silly  sheep,  goes  crying  baa, 

Caninius  has  remarked  the  same,  Hellen.  p.  96.  "^Ion- 
gum,  cujus  sonus  in  ovium  balatu  sentitur,  ul  Cratinus  et 
Varro  tradiderunt."  "The  sound  of  theelong  maybe  per- 
ceived in  the  bleating  of  sfjeep,  as  Cratinus  and  Varro  have 
banded  down  to  ua." 


Eustathius  likewise  remarks,  upon  the  49dth  v.  of  Iliad  I., 
that  the  word  BX6xp  hanv  b  rfis  KXe^piSpa^  iJxoff  fniiriTiKoJs 
KarcL  Tovs  naXaiovs'  /^rj  ex£i  fitfiriaiv  -irpaSaTOiv  (bcjivfjs, 
Kpdrtvos.  "  B\6\p  est  ClepaydrtB  sonus,  ex  imitatione,  se- 
cundum veteres;  et  0rj  imitatur  vocem  ovium."  "  Blopa^ 
according  to  the  ancients,  is  a  sound  in  imitation  of  the 
Clepsydra,  as  baa  is  expressive  of  the  voice  of  sheep."  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  sound  of  every  Greek  vowel 
had  been  conveyed  to  us  by  as  faithM  a  testimony  as  the 
^ra ;  we  should  certainly  have  had  a  better  idea  of  that 
harmony  for  which  the  Greek  language  was  so  famous,  and 
in  which  respect  Ciuintilian  candidly  yields  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Latin. 

Aristophanes  has  handed  down  to  us  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  diphthong  av  av,  by  making  it  expressive  of 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  This  pronunciation  is  exactly  like 
that  preserved  by  nurses  and  children  among  us  to  this  day 
in  bow  wow.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  the 
Latin  tongue  j  not  only  in  proper  names  derived  from 
Greek,  but  in  every  other  word  where  this  diphthong  oc- 
curs. Most  nations  in  Europe,  perhaps  all  but  the  English, 
pronounce  audio  and  laudo  as  if  written  owdio  and  lowdo  j 
the  diphthong  sounding  like  ou  in  loud.  Agreeably  to  this 
rule,  it  is  presumed  that  we  formerly  pronounced  the  apos- 
tle Paul  nearer  the  original  than  at  present.  In  Henry 
VIIl.'s  time  it  was  written  St.  Poule's,  and  sermons  were 
preached  at  Poule's  Cross.  The  vulgar,  generally  the  last 
to  alter,  either  for  the  better  or  worse,  still  have  a  jingling 
proverb  with  this  pronunciation,  when  they  say,  as  old  as 
Poules. 

The  sound  of  the  letter  u  is  no  less  sincerely  preserved 
in  Plautus,  in  Mensech.  (p.  622,  edit  Lambin.)  in  making  use 
of  it  to  imitate  the  cry  of  an  owl : 
"  Men.  Egon*  dedi  ?     Pen.   Tu,  tu,  istic,  inquam.    Vin» 

afferri  noctuam, 
Q,uffl  *Tu,  Tu,'  usque  dicat  tibi?  nam  nos  jam  nos  defessi 
Bumus." 

"It  appears  here,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  defence  of  the 
Greek  accents,  (p.  199,)  "  that  an  owl's  cry  was  tu,  tu,  to  a 
Roman  ear,  as  it  is  too,  too,  to  an  English."  Lambin,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  observes,  on  the  passage,  *  Alludit  ad 
noctuEB  vocem  seu  cantum,  tu,  tu,  sen  tou,  tou.'  "  He  here 
alludes  to  the  voice  or  noise  of  an  owl."  It  m  ny  be  further 
observed,  that  the  English  have  totally  depared  from  thii 
sound  of  the  u  in  their  own  language,  as  weH  as  in  theli 
pronunciation  of  Latin. 
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Akppen,  It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  when  they  meet,  they  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  each 
•  tiler.* 

But  the  English  are  accused  not  only  of  departing  from  the  genuine  sound  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  vowels,  but  of  violating  the  quantity  of  these  languages  more  than  the  people  of  any  othei 
nation  in  Kurope.  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language  "  gives  us  a  detail  ot 
the  particulars  by  which  this  accusation  is  proved ;  and  this  is  so  true  a  picture  of  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  that  I  shall  quote  it  at  length,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
learn  this  language  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

"  The  falsification  of  the  harmony  by  English  scholars,  in  their  pronunciation  of  Latin,  with  re 
gard  to  Pssential  points,  arises  from  two  causes  only;  first,  from  a  total  inattention  to  the  length 
of  vowel  sounds,  making  them  long  or  short,  merely  as  chance  directs ;  and,  secondly,  from  sound- 
ing double  consonants  as  only  one  letter.  The  remedy  of  this  last  fault  is  obvious.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  we  have  already  observed,  that  each  of  our  vowels  hath  its  general  long  sound,  and  its 
geneial  short  sound,  totally  different.  Thus  the  short  sound  of  e  lengthened  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  o,  and  the  short  sound  of  i  lengthened  is  expressed  by  the  letter  e  ;  and,  with  all  these  anom* 
alies  usual  in  the  application  of  vowel  characters  to  the  vowel  sounds  of  our  own  language,  we 
proceed  to  the  application  of  vowel  sounds  to  the  vowel  characters  of  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  first 
lyllable  ot  sidus  and  nomen,  which  ought  to  be  long,  and  of  miser  and  onus,  which  ought  to  be 
«hort,  we  equally  use  the  common  long  sound  of  the  vowels ;  but,  in  the  oblique  cases,  sideris,  nam- 
inis,  miseri,  OTteris,  &c.,  we  use  quite  another  sound,  and  that  a  short  one.  These  strange  anoma- 
lies are  not  common  to  us  with  our  southern  neighbors,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 
They  pronounce  »idus,  according  to  our  orthography,  seedus,  and,  in  the  oblique  cases,  preserve  the 
same  long  sound  ul  the  i.  J\romen  they  pronounce  as  we  do,  and  preserve,  in  the  oblique  cases,  the 
same  long  sound  of  the  o.  The  Italians  also,  in  their  own  language,  pronounce  doubled  conso- 
nants as  distinctly  as  the  two  most  discordant  mutes  of  their  alphabet.  Whatever,  therefore,  they 
may  want  of  expressing  the  true  harmony  of  the  Latin  language,  they  certainly  avoid  the  most 
glaring  and  absurd  faults  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  curiouity  to  observe  with  what  regularity  we  use  these  solecisms  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin.  When  Ji«  penultimate  is  accented,  its  vowel,  if  followed  but  by  a  single  conso 
nant,  is  always  long,  as  in  Dr.  Forster's  examples.  When  the  antepenultimate  is  accented,  itJ 
vowel  is,  without  any  regard  to  the  requisite  quantity,  pronounced  short,  as  in  miTdbile,  frigidm, 
except  the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  be  followed  by  a  vowel ;  and  then  the  vowel  of  the  antepenul- 
timate is,  with  as  little  regard  to  true  quantity,  pronounced  long,  as  in  msTteo,  redeat,  odium,  impe- 
rium.  Quantity  is,  however,  vitiated  to  make  i  short,  even  in  this  case,  as  in  oblivio,  vinea,  vtrium 
The  only  difference  we  make  in  pronunciation  between  vinea  and  venia  is,  that  to  the  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  of  the  former,  which  ought  to  be  long,  we  give  a  short  sound ;  to  that  of  the  latter, 
which  ought  to  be  short,  we  give  the  same  sound,  but  lengthened.  V,  accented,  is  always,  before 
a  single  consonant,  pronounced  long,  as  in  humerus,  fugiens.  Before  two  consonants  no  vowel 
sound  is  ever  made  long,  except  that  of  the  diphthong  au;  so  that,  whenever  a  doubled  consonant 
occurs,  the  preceding  syllable  is  short.t  Unaccented  vowels  we  treat  with  no  more  ceremony  in 
Latin  than  in  our  own  language."  —  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,  p.  224.  Printed  for 
Robson,  1774.     [By  William  Mitford.] 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very  just  state  of  the  case ;  but,  though  the  Latin  quantity  is  thus 
violated,  it  is  not,  as  this  writer  observes  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation,  merely  as  chance  directs, 
but,  as  he  afterwards  observes,  regularly,  and,  he  might  Have  added,  according  to  the  analogy  oJ 
English  pronunciation,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  has  a  genius  of  its  own,  and  which,  if  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  some  other  modern  languages,  has  as  fixed 
and  settled  rules  for  pronouncing  them  as  any  other. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  next  proceeds  to  show  the  advantages  of  pronouncing  our 
vowels  so  as  to  express  the  Latin  quantity.  "We  have  reason  to  suppose,"  says  he,  "that  out 
usual  accentuation  of  Latin,  however  it  may  want  of  many  elegances  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Augustan  age,  is  yet  sufiiciently  just  to  give,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  part  of  the  general  har- 


*  "  Erasmus  se  adfuisse  olim  commemorat,  cum  die  quo- 
dam  solenni  complures  principum  legati  ad  Maximilianum 
Imperatorem  salutandi  caus^  advenissent ;  aingulosque,  Gal- 
ium, Germanum,  Danum,  Scotum,  &c.  orationem  Latinam 
ita  barbar6  ac  vast6  pronunciisse,  ut  Italis  quibusdam  nihil 
nisi  risum  moverent,  qui  eos  non  Latin^  sed  sua  quemque 
linfiui,  locutos  jur^ssent." — MUdUton,  De  Lot.  LiL  Pronun. 

The  lovt  of  the  marvellous  prevails  over  truth ;  and  I 
question  if  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of 


Latin  exceeds  that  of  English  at  the  capital  and  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  Scotland  j  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  both 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 

t  This  corruption  of  the  true  quantity  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  English  ;  for  Beza  complains  in  his  country : 
'*  Hinc  enim  fit  ut  in  GkbcSl  oratione  vel  nullum,  vel  prorfflll 
corruptum  numerum  intelligas,  dum  multffi  breves  produ 
cuntur,  et  contri  plurimte  longs  corripiuntur." —  Bat  * 
Oerm,  Pron.  Omca  Lin^uiB,  p.  50. 
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meny  of  the  language,  of  which  accent  is  the  efficient.  We  have  also  pretty  full  information,  from 
tlie  poets,  what  syllables  ought  to  have  a  long,  and  what  a  short  quantity.  To  preserve,  then,  in 
our  pronunciation,  the  true  harmony  of  the  language,  we  have  only  to  take  care  to  give  the  vowels 
a  long  sound  or  a  short  sound,  as  the  quantity  may  require,  and,  when  doubled  consonants  occur, 
to  pronounce  each  distinctly."     Ibid.  p.  228.* 

In  answer  to  this  plea  for  edteration,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  this  mode  of  pronouncing  Laitin 
be  that  of  foreign  nations,  and  were  really  so  superior  to  our  own,  we  certainly  must  perceive  it  in 
the  pronunciation  of  foreigners,  when  we  visit  them,  or  they  us.  But  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment,  that,  so  far  from 
the  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  pronunciation,  it  seems  much  inferior  to  our  own.  I  am 
aware  of  the  power  of  habit,  and  of  its  being  able,  on  many  occasions.,  to  make  the  worse  appear  tk» 
better  reason;  but,  if  the  harmony  of  the  Latin  language  depended  so  much  on  a  preservation  of 
the  quantity  as  many  pretend,  this  harmony  would  surely  overcome  the  bias  we  have  to  our  own 
pronunciation,  especially  if  our  own  were  really  so  destructive  of  harmony  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Till, 
therefore,  we  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  quantity,  and  of  that  beauty  and  harmony 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  efficient  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  ought  to  preserve  a  pronun- 
ciation which  has  naturally  sprung  up  in  our  own  soil,  and  is  congenial  to  our  native  language. 
Besides,  an  alteration  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  so  much  dispute  and  uncertainty,  as  must 
mak"?  it  highly  impolitic  to  attempt  it. 

The  analogy,  then,  of  our  own  language  being  the  rule  for  pronouncing  the  learned  languages, 
we  shall  have  little  occasion  for  any  other  directions  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
proper  names,  than  such  as  are  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  English  words.  The  general  rules 
are  followed  almost  without  exception.  The  first  and  most  obvious  powers  of  the  letters  are 
adopted,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difficulty  but  in  the  position  of  the  accent ;  and  this  depends  so 
much  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  that  we  need  only  inspect  a  dictionary  to  find  the  quantity  of 
the  penultimate  vowel,  and  this  determines  the  accent  of  all  the  Latin  words;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  almost  all  Greek  words  likewise. t  Now,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  words,  whatever  be  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  in  a  word  of  two  syllables,  we  always  place  the  accent  on  it ;  but  in 
words  of  more  syllables,  if  the  penultimate  be  long,  we  place  the  accent  on  that;  and  if  short,  we 
accent  the  antepenultimate. 

The  rules  of  the  Latin  Accentuation  are  comprised,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  by  Sanctiui 
within  four  hexameters : 

"  Accentum  in  ae  ipsa  monosyllaba  dictio  ponit. 
Ezacuit  sedem  dissyllabon  omne  priorem. 
Ex  tribus,  extoUit  pnmam  penultima  curtai 
ExtolUt  se  ipsam  quando  est  penultima  longa," 

These  rules  .  have  endeavored  to  express  in  English  verse  : 

Each  monosyllable  has  stress  of  course  i 
Worda  of  two  syllables  the  first  enforce  i 
A  syllable  that's  long,  and  last  but  one, 
Must  have  the  accent  upon  that  or  none; 
Bat,  if  this  syllable  be  short,  the  stresa 
Must  on  the  last  but  two  its  force  express. 

rhe  only  difference  that  seems  to  obtain  between  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan 
ffuages  is,  that,  in  the  Latin,  ti  and  si,  preceded  by  an  accent,  and  followed  by  another  vowel  form- 
ng  an  improper  diphthong,  are  pronounced,  as  in  English,  like  sh  or  zh  ;  as,  natio,  nation  ;  persuasio, 
versuasion,  &c.;  and  that,  in  the  Greek,  the  same  letters  retain  their  pure  sound,  as  ipiXatnia-, 
iyrmaia,  niio^iriov,  x.  r.  i.t     This  difference,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  does  not  extend 


•  By  what  this  learned  author  has  observed  of  our 
vicious  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  by  the  long  and  short 
Bound  of  them,  and  from  the  instances  he  has  given,  he 
must  mean  that  length  and  shortness  which  arise  from 
extending  and  contracting  them,  independently  of  the  ob- 
struction wliich  two  consonants  are  supposed  to  occasion 
In  forming  the  long  quantity.  Thus  we  are  to  pronounce 
nanus  as  if  written  and  divided  into  ma:i-nus ;  and  f  annus 
as  if  written  pay-nus,  or  as  we  always  hear  the  word  pams, 
(bread  ;)  for  in  this  sound  of  pannus  there  seems  to  be  no 
Decessity  for  pronouncing  the  two  consonants  distinctly,  or 
leparately,  which  he  seems  to  mean  by  distinctly,  because 
(he  quantity  is  shown  by  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel ;  but 
«•  b}  (list'.nctly  he  means  separately,  — that  is,  as  if  what 


is  called  in  French  the  sch^a,  or  mute  e,  were  to  follow  the 
first  consonant,  —  this  could  not  be  done  without  adding  a 
syllable  to  the  word  ;  and  the  word  panntis  would  in  that 
case  certainly  have  three  syllables,  as  if  written  pan^eh  nus. 
—  See  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  .Accent  and  Quan- 
tity^  sect.  24. 

I  Thpt  is,  in  the  general  pronunciation  of  Greek  ;  for, 
let  the  written  accent  be  placed  where  it  will,  the  quantnta^ 
tive  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
Latin. 

X  "  The  Greek  language,"  says  the  learned  critic,  •'  was 
happy  in  not  being  understood  by  the  Goths,  who  would 
as  certainly  have  corrupted  the  t  in  alria,  Cnioti,  &c.,  in'^ 
atVia,  Qjoiov,  &c.,  as  they  did  in  the  Latin  motio  and  doctt 
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to  proper  names,  which,  coining  to  us  through,  and  being  mingled  with,  the  Latin,  fall  into  Ite 
general  rule.  In  the  same  manner,  though  in  Greek  it  was  an  established  maxim,  that,  if  the  asl 
syllable  were  long,  the  accent  could  scarcely  be  higher  than  the  penultimate,  yet,  in  our  pronun 
ciation  of  Greek,  and  particularly  of  proper  names,  the  Latin  analogy  of  the  accent  is  adopted ; 
and,  though  the  last  syllable  is  long  in  Demosthenes,  Aristophanes,  Theramenes,  and  Deiphobe,  yet,  aa 
the  penultimate  is  short,  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  antepenultimate,  exactly  as  if  they  were  Latin.T 

As  these  languages  have  been  long  dead,  they  admit  of  no  new  varieties  of  accent,  like  the  living 
languages.  The  common  accentuation  of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  seen  in  Lexicons  and  Graduses ; 
and  where  the  ancients  indulged  a  variety,  and  the  moderns  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
most  classical  accentuation  of  words,  it  would  be  highly  improper,  in  a  work  intended  for  general 
use,  to  enter  into  the  thorny  disputes  of  the  learned  j  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  rhyming  adage, 

"When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free." 

This,  however,  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  "Where  there  has  been  any  considerable  diver- 
sity of  accentuation  among  our  prosodists,  I  have  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  have  some- 
times ventured  to  decide ;  though,  as  Labbe  says,  "  Sed  his  de  rebus,  ut  aliis  multis,  malo  doctiorum 
iudicium  expectare,  quam  meam  in  medium  proferre  sententiam.'* 

But  the  most  important  object  of  the  present  work  is  settling  the  English  quantity,  (see  Rules  20, 
21,  22,)  with  which  we  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  and  the  sounds  of  some  of  the 
consonants.  These  are  points  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty,  and  are  to  be  settled,  not  so  much 
by  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  as  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  and 
general  usage  of  our  own  tongue.  These  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  enter  largely  into  the  pro 
nunciation  of  a  dead  language ;  and  it  is  from  an  attention  to  these,  that  the  author  hopes  he  baa 
given  to  the  public  a  work  not  entirely  unworthy  of  their  acceptance. 

[95"  There  is  unquestionably  much  sound  sense  and  solid  argument  in  the  remarks  contained  in  our  author's  Introduction , 
and  the  affectation  with  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  sometimes  pronounced  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  adopt  some  uniform  mode  of  pronunciation,  by  which  the  true 
quantity  of  the  words,  and  some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  character,  might  be  retained.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
English  pronunciation  consists  in  the  false  analogy  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  the  corrupt  inflection  of  the  consonants 
c,  gf  a,  t,  before  some  of  the  vowels.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  remedied,  without  departing,  in  some  slight  degree, 
from  the  general  rules  of  our  own  language ;  but,  if  no  sounds  were  introduced  but  those  which  are  familiar  to  an  English 
ear,  though  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  English  tongue,  the  trilling  appearance  of  harshness  or 
formality,  which  a  closer  approximation  to  the  correct  pronunciation  might  possess,  would  gradually  wear  away,  and  be 
ampiy  compensated  by  its  greater  accuracy.  Now,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  affix  to  each 
vowel  its  distinctive  long  and  short  quantity,  and  to  confine  the  above-named  consonants  invariably  to  the  same  sound. 
The  precise  rules  for  pronouncing  these  letters  will  be  given  in  their  proper  places ;  without  interfering,  however,  with 
those  of  Mr.  Walker,  which,  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  are  clear,  correct,  and  explicit,  and,  for  those  who  prefer  to 
adhere  to  the  English  pronunciation,  the  best,  without  any  exception,  that  can  be  adopted.  —  Trollope.] 

into  moshio  and  dosheo."*  This,  however,  may  be  ques- 
tioned J  for  if,  in  Latin  words,  this  impure  sound  of  t  takes 
place  only  in  those  words  where  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  natioj/ado,  &c.,  but  not  when  the  ac- 
cent follows  the  (,  and  is  on  the  following  vowel,  as  in 
satietxts,  societas,  &c.,  why  should  we  suppose  any  other 
mode  of  pronunciation  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Goths  in  their  pronouncing  the  Greek?  Now,  no  rule  of 
pronunciation  is  more  uniform,  in  the  Greek  language,  than 
that  which  places  an  acute  on  the  iota  at  the  end  of  words, 
when  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  a  long  vowel ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  accent  be  preserved  upon  the  proper  letter, 
it  is  impossible  the  preceding  (  and  s  should  go  into  the 
sound  of  sft.  Why,  therefore,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
very  frequent  accentuation  of  the  penultimate  i  before  a 
final  vowel  preserved  the  preceding  r  from  going  into  the 
sound  of  sA,  as  it  was  a  difference  of  accentuation  that  oc- 
casioned this  impure  sound  of  t  in  the  Latin  language  ? 
For  though  i,  at  the  end  of  words,  when  followed  by  a 
long  vowel,  or  a  vowel  once  long  and  afterwards  contracted, 
had  always  the  accent  on  it  in  Greek,  in  Latin  the  accent 
was  always  on  the  preceding  syllable  in  words  of  this  ter- 
mination ;  and  hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  corruption 
of  t  in  the  Gothic  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  Lucian's  time,  the  Greek  r, 
when  followed  by  i  and  another  vowel,  had  not  assumed 
the  sound  of  o-;  for  the  sigma  would  not  have  failed  to 
accuse  him  of  a  usurpation  of  her  powers,  as  he  had  done 
jf  her  character;  and,  if  we  have  preserved  the  r  pure  in 
^is  situation  when  we  pronounce  Greek,  it  is,  perhaps, 
atber  to  be  placed  to  the  preserving  power  of  the  accented 

in  so  great  a  number  of  words,  than  any  adherence  to 


•  Ainawortb  on  the  letter  T. 


the  ancient  rules  of  pronunciation,  which  invariably  af- 
firm that  the  consonants  had  but  one  sound ;  unless  we 
except  the  y  before  y^  k,  x^  f  j  as  ayychos,  ayKVpa,  ayx^(^ra^ 
K.  T,  A.,  where  the  y  is  sounded  like  v.  But  this,  says  Henry 
Stephens,  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who  have  a  little  ex- 
tended the  bottom  of  the  y,  and  made  a  y  of  it ;  for,  says 
he,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  v  was  changed  into  y^  and 
at  the  same  time  that  y  should  be  pronounced  like  v.  On 
the  contrary,  Scaliger  saySj  that  where  we  find  a  v  before 
these  letters,  as  duKvpa^  it  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who 
imagined  they  better  expressed  the  pronunciation  by  this 
letter,  which,  as  Vossius  observes,  should  seem  to  demand 
something  particular  and  uncommon. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaliger,  that,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  Scotchman  in  Latin,  he  begged  his  pardon  for  not  under- 
standing him,  as  he  had  never  learned  the  Scotch  language. 
If  this  were  the  case  with  the  pronunciation  of  a  Scotch- 
man, which  is  so  near  that  of  the  continent,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  an  Englishman  ' 
I  take  it,  however,  that  this  diversity  is  greatly  exaggerated 

t  This,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  general  practice  ot 
the  Romans;  for  victorinus,in  his  Grammar,  says,  "  OnBca 
nominaj  si  iisdem  Uteris  proferuntuvj  (Latin6  versa,)  Ormcos 
accentus  habebunt :  nam  cum  dicimus  Thijas^  JSTais^  acutum 
habebit  posterior  accentum ;  et  cum  Themistio,  Calypso, 
Tkeanoj  ultimam  circumflecti  videbimus,  quod  utrunique 
Latinus sermo non  patitur, nisiadmodum  raro."  "If  Greek 
nouns  turned  into  Latin  are  pronounced  with  the  same  let- 
ters, they  have  the  Greek  accent ;  for,  when  we  say  Tliyasy 
^ais,  the  latter  syllable  has  the  acute  accent ;  and  wher  W6 
pronounce  Themistio,  Calypso,  Theano,  we  see  the  last  r'lla- 
ble  is  circumfiexed ;  neither  of  which  is  ever  seen  in  L»tis 
words,  or  very  rarely."  —  Servius.  Forster.  R^ly,  p.  31 
JVotes  39,  bott. 


RULES 


FOR  PRONOUNCING  THE   VOWELS   OP 


GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES 


1.  Etert  Towel  with  the  accent  on  it,  at  the  end 
(f  a  syllable,  is  pronounced,  as  in  English,  with  its 
first  long,  open  sound.  Thus  Ca'to*  Fhilome'la, 
Ori'on,  Pho'cion,  Lu'cifer,  &c.,  have  the  accented 
Towels  sounded  exactly  as  in  the  English  words  pa'per, 
ne'fre,  spi'der,  no'ble,  tu'tor,  &c. 

2.  Every  accented  vowel,  not  ending  a  syllable,  but 
■bllowed  by  a  consonant,  has  the  short  sound,  as  in 
English.  Thus  Mim'Uus,  Pen'theus,  Pin'darus,  Col'- 
tha,  Cur'tius,  &c.,  have  the  short  sound  of  the  ac- 
cented vowels,  as  in  man'ner,  plen'ty,  prin'ter,  coVlar, 
tur'foB,  &c. 

3.  Every  final  t,  though  unaccented,  has  the  long, 
open  sound.  Thus  the  final  i,  forming  the  genitive 
case,  as  in  magis'tri,  or  the  pliural  number,  as  in  De'di, 
has  the  long,  open  sound,  as  in  vi'al ;  and  this  sound 
we  give  to  this  vowel,  in  this  situation,  because  the 
Latin  t  final,  in  genitives,  plurals,  and  preterperfect 
tenses  of  verbs,  is  always  long;  and  consequently, 
where  the  accented  i  is  followed  by  i  final,  both  are 
pronounced  with  the  long  diphthongal  i,  like  the  noun 
eye,  as  Achi'vi.i 

4.  Every  unaccented  t,  ending  a  syllable  not  final,  as 
that  in  the  second  of  Alcibiades,  the  Hemici,  &c.,  is 
pronounced  like  e,  J  as  if  written  Aleebiades,  the  Her- 
ned,  &.C.  So  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  Pabii, 
the  Horatii,  the  Cvriatii,  &c.,  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Fa-be-i,  Ho-ra-she-i,  Cu-re-a-she-i ;  5  and  there- 
fore, if  the  unaccented  i,  and  the  diphthong  a,  con- 


•  This  pronunciation  of  Caio,  Plato,  Cleopatra,  Sec,  has 
been  but  latelv  adopted.  Ctuin,  and  all  the  old  dramatic 
school,  used  to  pronounce  the  a^  in  these  and  similar  words, 
ike  the  a  in  father.  Mr.  Gamck,  with  great  good  sense, 
u  well  as  good  taste,  brought  in  the  present  pronunciation, 
•nd  the  propriety  of  it  has  made  it  now  universal. 

T  This  is  the  true  analogical  pronunciation  of  this  letter 
when  ending  an  accented  syllable ;  but  a  most  disgraceful 
affectation  of  foreign  pronunciation  has  exchanged  this  ftill 
diphthongal  sound  for  the  meagre,  squeezed  sound  of  the 
French  and  Italian  t,  not  only  in  almost  every  word  derived 
from  those  languages,  but  in  many  which  are  purely  Latin  ; 
■a,  Faustina,  Mexsalina,  &c.  Nay,  words  from  the  Saxon 
have  been  equally  perverted,  and  we  hear  the  i  in  Elfrida, 
Edaina,  &c.,  turned  into  Eifireeda,  Edmeena,  &c.  It  is  true 
this  is  the  sound  the  Romans  gave  to  their  t ;  [This  is  by  no 
means  certain.  —  Tkollope.1  but  the  speakers  here  alluded 
10  are  perfectly  innocent  of  this,  and  do  not  pronounce  it  in 
this  manner  for  its  antiquity,  but  its  novelty. 

X  [This  arises  firom  the  more  rapid  pronunciation  of  the 
Vowel,  which  is  short.  —  Trollope.] 

}  [See  below  on  Rule  10.  —  Tbollopx.] 

II I  The  i  is  rapidly  pronounced,  the  voice  resting  upon  the 
Ina  diphthoug.— '^'•oixoFK.T 


dude  a  word,  they  are  both  pronounced  like  e,|  • 
Harpyiee,  Har-py'e-e. 

5.  The  diphthongs  a  and  ee,  ending  a  syllable  n  il 
the  accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  exactly  like  the  long 
English  e,  as  Ceesar,  CEta,  &c.,  as  if  written  Cee'mr^ 
E'ta,  &c. ;  and  like  the  short  e,  when  followed  by  i 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  Dadalus,  CEdipia, 
&c.,1f  pronounced  as  if  written  Deddalus,  Eddipus, 
&c.  The  vowels  ei  are  generally  pronounced  lik« 
long  I.  **  For  the  vowels  eu,  in  final  syllables,  see  tha 
word  Idomeneos  ;  and  for  the  ou  in  the  same  syllables, 
see  the  word  Antinods,  and  similar  words,  in  the  Ter^ 
minational  Vocabulary. 

6.  Y  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  i.  I 
is  long  when  ending  an  accented  syllable,  as  Cy'rus  i 
or  when  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  if  final,  as 
■/H'gy,  -^'py,  &c. ;  short  when  joined  to  a  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  Lyc'idaa  ;  and  sometimes  long 
and  sometimes  short  when  ending  an  initial  syllabla 
not  under  the  accent,  as  Ly-cur'gus,  pronounced  with 
the  first  syllable  like  lie,  a  falsehood ;  and  Lysimaelaii, 
with  the  first  syllable  like  the  first  of  legion,  or  near- 
ly as  if  divided  into  Lys4m'a-chus,  &c. 

7.  A,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  has  the  same 
obscure  sound  as  in  the  same  situation  in  English 
words;  but  it  is  a  sound  bordering  on  the  Italian  a, 
or  the  a  in  fa-ther,  as  Dia'na,  where  the  difference  be 
tween  the  accented  and  unaccented  a  is  palpable. 

8.  E  final,  either  with   or  without  the   preceding 

IT  [This  is  certainly  incorrect  Diphthongs  are  pronoun  ei 
long  wherever  they  occur ;  as,  Deedalus,  Eedipus,  &c.  The 
Latins  doubtlessly  distinguished  between  the  Round  of  is  and 
IB,  as  the  Greeks  between  the  correspond  ng  diphthongs  at 
and  oi;  but  this  difference  cannot  be  readily  .iccommodated 
to  the  English  pronunciation.  — Trollope.] 

[It  may  be  said,  that,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  diph 
thongs  are  always  regarded  as  long ;  but  it  surely  cannot  bo 
said,  with  trutti,  tliat  in  English  they  are  always  "  pro- 
nounced long,  wherever  they  occur.'*  Various  other  ortho- 
epists  adhere  to  the  rule  which  Walker  adopts  in  relation 
to  the  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs ;  and  general 
usage,  among  good  speakers,  is  in  accordance  with  it. 
And  this,  not  only  in  proper  names  :  the  diphthong  in  the 
word  ossaftEtida,  for  example,  is  pronounced  like  short  o, 
both  by  the  ortboepists  and  by  general  usage.  —  Editoh.] 

**  See  Elegeia,  Hygeia,  &c.,  m  the  Terminational  Vocab- 
ulary of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.  [The  statement  of 
Walker,  that  "  the  vowels  ei  are  generally  pronounced  like 
*  long,"  is  not  in  accordance  with  bis  remarks  in  his  notes 
relating  to  the  terminations  eta  and  eiua,  in  the  Termination 
al  Vocabulary.  In  these  notes,  be  decides  in  favor  of  placing 
the  accent  on  the  e,  and  permitting  the  i,  as  v  consonant,  II 
articulate  the  succeeding  vowel ;  aa,  El-e-gvia,  (el-e-je'ya 
9e«  these  notes,  pp.  894  and  904 — Kditob  1 
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consonant,  always  forms  a  distinct  syllable ;  as,  Penel- 
ope, Hippocrene,  Evoe,  Amplatrite,  &c.  When  any 
(ireek  or  Latin  word  is  Anglicized  into  this  termina- 
tion, by  cutting  off  a  syllable  of  the  original,  it  be- 
comes then  an  English  word,  and  is  pronounced  ac- 
tording  to  our  own  analogy.  Thus  Addalius,  altered 
'.o  Acidale,  has  the  final  e  sunk,  and  is  a  word  of  three 
lyllables  only;  Proserpine,  from  Proserpina^  under- 
goes the  same  alteration.  Thebes  and  AOuns,  derived 
from  the  Greek  0i;|}oi  and  'Aiijvm,  and  the  Latin 
Theba  and  Athena,  are  perfectly  Anglicized ;  the  former 
into  a  monosyllable,  and  the  latter  mto  a  dissyllable  ;  and 
the  Greek  Kqi'jTri  and  the  Latin  Creta  have  both  sunk 
into  the  English  monosyllable  Crete.  Hecate,  likewise 
pronounced  in  three  syllables  when  Latin,  and  in  the 
same  number  in  the  Greek  word  'Exirtj,  in  English  is 
universally  contracted  into  two,  by  sinking  the  final 
e.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  begun,  as  he  has  now 
confirmed,  this  pronunciation,  by  so  adapting  the  word 
in  "  Macbeth  " : 

'  Why,  how  now,  Hecat'?  you  look  angerly."  — jJet  /F. 
Perhaps  this  was  no  more  than  a  poetical  license  to 
him;  but  the  actors  have  adopted  it  in  the  songs  in 
this  tragedy : 

"  ff»<ate,  ffe-eate,  come  away." 

And  the  play-going  world,  who  form  no  small  portion 
of  what  is  called  the  better  sort  of  people,  have  fol- 
lowed the  actors  in  this  word,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  followed  them. 

The  Roman  magistrate,  named  tedilis,  is  Anglicized 
by  pronouncing  it  in  two  syllables,  te'dile.  The  capi- 
tal of  Sicily,  Syracusa,  of  four  syllables,  is  made  three 
In  the  English  Syr'acuse;  and  the  city  of  Tyrus,  of 
two  syllables,  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable  in  the 
Knglish  Tyre. 


Rv},es  for  Pronouncing  the  Consonants  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  JVames. 

9.  C  and  G  are  hard  before  a,  o,  and  « j  as,  Cato, 
•  Comua,  Cures,  Galba,  Gorgon.  &c. ;  and  soft  before  e, 
>»,  and  y;  as,  Cebes,  Scipio,  Scylla,  Cinna,  Geryon, 
>  Geta,  GiUus,  Gyges,  Gymjiosophistts,  &c.* 

10.  T,  S,  and  C,+  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  to,  iu,  and  eu, 


•  That  this  general  rule  should  be  violated  by  smatterers 
t.tlf  the  learned  languages,  in  such  words  aa  gymnastic,  het- 
eroffeneous,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  men  of 
real  learning,  who  do  not  want  to  show  themselves  off  to 
r  the  vulgar  by  such  innuendoes  of  their  erudition,  should  give 
I  in  to  this  irregularity,  is  really  surprising.  We  laugh  at  the 
;  pedantry  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  any  English  book  that  is  not  sprinkled  with  twenty 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  and  yet  do  not  see  the  similar 
pedantry  of  interlarding  our  pronunciation  with  Greek  and 
Latin  sounds,  which  may  be  affirmed  to  be  a  greater  per- 
version of  our  language  than  the  former.  In  the  one  case, 
Ihe  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  English  phraseology  ;  but,  in  the  other,  the 
pronunciation  is  disturbed,  and  a  motley  jargon  of  sounds 
introduced,  as  inconsistent  with  true  taste  as  it  is  with 
neatness  and  uniformity. 

fThis  censure  is  more  severe  than  just.  It  is  certain 
that  these  consonants  were  uniformly  pronounced  hard,  by 
the  Latins,  before  all  the  vowels  indilferentty  ;  c  like  k,  and 
f  like  the  English  ^  in  gun.  This  is  proved*  with  respect  to 
'  t  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  always  spell  J^tin  names  in 
which  it  occurs  with  ft;  as  Kix^fji^'V,  X-irri..i>,  far  Cierro, 
Seipio.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  express  the  Greek 
k  by  c  ,■  as  Cimon  for  Kiijo'v.  Hence  Quintilian  observes, 
C  eat  litera,  guts  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  perferau  The 
Dard  sound  of  g  is  also  apparent  from  words  derived  from 
She  Greek,  where  y  is  always  represt^nted  by  g;  and  that 
liio  analogy  of  sound  is  strictly  preserved,  ia  especially  nian- 
Ifest  in  such  words  as  an^clMS  from  the  Greek  fnveAos.  In 
Uiese  words,  the  first  y  was  always  pronounced  like  v ;  and. 


preceded  by  the  accent,  in  Latin  words,  Ej  in  Eng'jaa 
change  into  sh  and  zh;  as,  7'atian,  Stmtus,  PorUus 
Portia,  Sosius,  Caduceus,  Accius,  Helvetii,  MasiA 
Uesiod,  &c.,  pronounced  Tashean,  Staahena,  Poftlxus 
Porshea,  Sosheua,  Cadusheus,  Aksheus,  Helveshei,  Me 
zhea,  Hezheod,  &.c.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  of  the  diphthongal  vowels,  the  preceding  consonan 
does  not  go  into  sh,  but  preserves  its  sound  pure ;  as 
MUtiades,  Antiates,  &c. 

11.  T,  S,  and  C,  in  proper  names  ending  in  tia,  Ha, 
cyon,  and  sion,  preceded  by  the  accent,  are  changed 
into  sh  and  zh.  Thus  Phocion,  Sicyon,  and  Cercyon. 
are  pronounced  exactly  in  our  own  analogy,  as  if 
written  Phosheon,  Sisheon,  and  Sersheon;  Artemisia 
and  Aspasia  sound  as  if  written  Artemizhea  and  Aspa- 
zhea;  Galatia,  Aratia,  Alotia,  and  Batia,  as  if  written 
Galashea,  Araahea,  Aloshea,  and  Bashea;  and,  if  ^{ia 
the  town  in  Campania,  is  not  so  pronounced,  it  is  to 
distinguish  it  from  Asia,  the  eastern  region  of  the 
world.  But  the  termination  iion  (of  which  there  are 
not  even  twenty  examples  in  proper  names  throughout 
the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  seems  to  pre 
serve  the  t  from  going  into  sh,  as  the  last  renmant  of 
a  learned  pronunciation,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, assimilating  with  so  vulgar  an  English  termina 
tion.  Thus,  though  .^sto»,  iosion,  Dionysion,  change 
the  s  into  z,  as  if  written  yHzimi,  laeion,  Dionyzion, 
the  z  does  not  become  zh;  but  Philistion,  Gration, 
Eurytion,  Androtion,  Uippotion,  Iphition,  Omytion, 
Metion,  Polytion,  Stration,  Sotion,  Pallantion,  ^tion, 
Harpocration,  and  Amphictyon,  preserve  the  t  m  its 
true  sound.  Hephastion,  however,  from  the  frequency 
of  appearing  with  Alexander,  has  deserted  the  small 
class  of  his  Greek  companions,  and  joined  the  English 
multitude,  by  rhyming  with  question;  and  Tatian  and 
ITieodotion  seem  perfectly  Anglicized.  With  very, 
very  few  exceptions,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  are  pronounced  alike, 
and  that  both  of  them  follow  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation. 

12.  Ch.  These  letters,  before  a  vowel,  are  always 
pronounced  like  k;  as,  Chabrias,  Colchis,  &e. ;  but, 
when  they  come  before  a  mute  consonant,  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  a  word,  as  in  Chthonia,  they  are  mute,  and 
the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Thonia.    Words 


as  this  sound  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  by  a  change  of  let- 
ter, it  follows  that  the  g,  which  represents  the  second  y, 
agrees  with  it  in  sound  also.  Since,  therefore,  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  these  letters,  e  and  g,  corresponds  with  their 
English  pronunciation  before  certain  vowels,  there  is  no 
great  violence  done  to  the  harmony  of  language  by  adopt- 
ing it,  in  Latin  proper  names,  before  all.  —  Tbollope.] 

t  [The  uniform  and  single  sound  of  c  has  been  noted  in 
the  note  on  the  preceding  rule  ;  that  of  s  and  (  were  doubt 
less  also  single  and  uniform.  That  s  had  but  one  sound, 
like  that  of  the  English  in  sun,  is  evident  from  the  Greek 
usage  of  the  letter,  and  from  the  silence  of  all  the  old  gram 
marians  as  to  any  variety  in  its  pronunciation,  —a  remark 
which,  by  the  way,  will  apply  to  all  the  consonants  gener- 
ally. With  reapect  to  t,  the  only  difficulty  regards  the  syl- 
lable ti,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  aa  in  the  examples 
given  in  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ti  was  always 
pronounced  alike  by  the  Latins,  whatever  was  the  place  o< 
the  accent ;  so  that  it  was  the  same  in  MUtiades  and  Tatian, 
except  that  in  the  former  it  was  long,  and  in  the  latter  short, 
and  therefore  uttered  with  greater  rapidity.  This  is  evi 
dent  from  words  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
with  the  former  of  whom  the  pronunciation  of  n  never  va- 
ries. In  Latin  names,  also,  the  Greeks  always  retain  the 
same  letters,  and  vice  versi.  Thus  we  have  'Virion,  Titius; 
and  ntfr(Tivt}i'Tiiiv  Stac,  Pessinunfiam  Dsam,  Herod,  i.  11 
It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  sound  like  sh  or  ih  was 
known  to  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  pronounced 
the  same  letter  differently  in  declining  the  same  word  ;  as, 
nom.  pi.  artes,  gen.  arshium,  dat.  artibus,  &c.  These  obsel 
vations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  next  rule  —  T»o  .ton 
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geginning  with  ache,  as  Sekedita,  Srheria,  &c.,  are 
Ifronounced  as  if  written  Skediiis,  Skcruif  &c. ;  and  c 
•efore  n,  in  the  Latin  prienomen  Cneus,  or  Ctueiu,  is 
mute)  BO  1  Cfwpus^  Cjiosstts,  &c.,  and  before  t  in 
Cteatta,  »'A  g  before  »  in  Gntdlus,— pronounced 
Nopus,  Nossiu,  Teatia,  and  Nidus." 

J3.  At  the  beginning  of  Greek  words,  we  frequently 
find  the  uncombinable  consonants  mn,  tm,  ^c. ,  as, 
Mnemosyne,  Mnesidamus,  Mneus,  Mnesteus,  Tmoha, 
&c.  These  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the  first  conso- 
nant mute,  as  if  written  Nemosyne,  Nesidamvs,  Neus, 
Nesteus,  Mains,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  words  Bdellium,  Pneumatic,  Gnomon, 
Mnemonics,  &c.,  without  the  initial  consonant.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  tlie  c  hard  like  k,  when  it 
comes  before  t,  as  Ctesiphon,  Ctedppas,  &c.  Some 
of  these  words  we  see  sometimes  written  with  an  e  or 
t  alter  the  first  consonant,  as  Menesteus,  Timolus,  &c., 
and  then  the  initial  consonant  is  pronounced. 

14.  Ph,  followed  by  a  consonant,  is  mute ;  as,  Phthia, 
PlUhiotis,  pronounced  Thia,  Thiotis,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  naturalized  Greek  word  Phthisic,  pro- 
nounced Tisic. 

15.  Pa: — p  is  mute  also  in  this  combination,  as  in 
Psyche,  Psammetichus,  &.C.,  pronounced  Syke,  Sam- 
meticus,  &c. 

16.  Pt :  — p  is  mute  in  words  beginning  with  these 
letters, when  followed  by  a  vowel;  as,  Ptolemy,  Pteri- 
las,  &c.,  pronounced  Tolemy,  Terilas,  &c. ;  but,  when 
followed  by  I,  the  t  is  heard,  as  in  Tleptolemus;  for, 
though  we  have  no  words  of  our  own  with  these  initial 
consonants,  we  have  many  words  that  end  with  them, 
tnd  they  are  certainly  pronounced.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  z  in  ZmUaces. 

17.  The  letters  »,  x,  and  2, 'require  but  little  obser- 
vation, being  generally  pronounced  as  in  pure  English 
words.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  »,  at  the 
end  of  words,  preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e, 
has  ita  pure  hissing  sound  5  as,  mas,  dis,  os,  mus,  &.C. ;  + 
but,  when  e  precedes,  it  goes  into  the  sound  of  z ;  as, 
pes,  Tliersites,  vales,  &.c.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  when  it  ends  a  word  preceded  by  r  or  n,  it  has  the 
sound  of  X.  Thus  the  letter  s,  in  mens.  Mars,  mors, 
&c.,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  the  English  words  hens, 
stars,  wars,  &o.  X,  when  beginning  a  word  or  sylla- 
ble, is  pronounced  like  2  ;  as,  Xerxes,  Xenophon,  &c., 
ire  pronounced  Zerkzss,  Zenophon,  &c.  Z  is  uni- 
formly pronounced  as  m  English  words.  Thus  the  z 
in  ^6710  and  Zeugma  is  pronounced  as  we  hear  it  in 
seal,  zone,  &c. 

^— 

"tiles  for  Ascertaining  the  English  Quantity  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Jfames. 
8.  It  may  at  first  be  observed,  that,  in  words  of  two 
■yllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  what- 


•  [These  lettera  are  not  absolutely  mute,  being  accompa- 
nied with  a  small  guttural  tone,  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
effect  upon  the  pronunciation.  So  in  the  next  rule,  the 
remark  at  the  end  of  which  proves  that  the  guttural  sound 
was  so  as  to  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  insertion  of 
t  vowel.  Rules  14, 15,  16,  are  subject  to  the  same  remark. 
The  word  TleptoUmua,  in  Rule  16,  can  hardly  be  considered 
of  the  same  class.  — Trollope.] 

t  [Not  only  so,  but  in  all  cases,  as  tiefore  remarked ; 
neither  with  e,  r,  or  n  preceding,  is  s  necessarily  pronounced 
like  I.  —  TaoLLopE.] 

t  The  only  word  occurring  to  me,  at  present,  where  this 
rule  is  not  observed,  is  carton,  a  rule,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  the  word  cannon,  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

[Considerable  difference,  however,  was  made  by  the 
Romans  between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  by  pronouncing 
Ihs  latter  more  rapidly  than  the  former     Probably  a  kind 


ever  be  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllabls 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  we  always  make  it  long  in  English 
Thus  Crates,  the  philosopher,  and  crates,  a  hurdle 
decus,  honor,  and  dedo,  to  give ;  ova,  to  triumph,  and 
ovum,  an  egg }  Numa,  the  legislator,  and  Numen,  the 
divinity,  have  the  first  vowel  always  sounded  equally 
long  by  an  English  speaker,  although,  in  Latin,  the 
first  vowel  in  the  first  word  of  each  of  these  pairs  ii 
short.  X 

19.  On  the  contraiy,  words  of  three  syllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  with  hut  one  co.-isonant 
after  the  first  syllable,  have  that  syllable  pronounced 
short,  let  the  Greek  or  Latin  quantity  be  what  it  will. 
Thus  regvhis  and  remora,  mimicus  and  miruum,  are 
heard  with  the  first  vowel  short  in  English  pronun- 
ciation, though  the  first  word  of  each  pair  has  its  firs' 
syllable  long  in  Latin;  and  the  u,  in  fumigo  anc 
Jugito,  is  pronounced  long  in  both  words,  though  in 
Latin  the  last  u  is  short.  This  rule  is  never  broken 
but  when  the  first  syllable  is  followed  by  e  or  t,  fol 
lowed  by  another  vowel ;  in  this  case,  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  is  long,  except  that  vowel  be  t.  Thus 
lamia,  genius,  Libya,  doceo,  cmpio,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  this  syllable  is  pronounced  long 
in  every  word  but  Libya,  though  in  the  original  it  is 
equally  short  in  all. 

20.  It  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  those  wno 
instruct  youth,  that,  though  the  quantity  of  the  ac- 
cented syllable  of  long  proper  names  has  been  easily 
conveyed,  yet  that  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  un 
accented  syllables  has  occasioned  some  embarrassment 
An  appeal  to  the  laws  of  our  own  language  would  soon 
have  removed  the  perplexity,  and  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  initial  unaccented  syllables  with  as  much 
decision  as  the  others.  Thus  every  accented  antepe- 
nultimate vowel  but  «,  even  when  followed  by  one 
consonant  only,  is,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  English,  short.  Thus  fibula,  separo,  diligo, 
7U)bilis,  cucumia,  have  the  first  vowels  pronounced  as 
in  the  English  words  capital,  celebrate,  Hmony,  solitude, 
luddenl,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Latin  quantity, 
which  makes  every  antepenultimate  vowel,  in  all  these 
words  but  the  last,  long ;  and  this  toe  pronounce  long, 
though  short  in  Latin.  But,  if  a  semi-consonant  diph> 
thong  succeed,  then  every  such  vowel  is  long  but  i 
in  our  pronunciation  of  both  languages ;  and  Euganeus, 
Etigenia,  JUiue,  folium,  dubia,  have  the  vowel  in  the 
antepenultimate  syllable  pronounced  exactly  as  in  the 
English  words  satiate,  menial,  deliriotw,  notorious,  pe- 
nurious; though  they  are  all  short  in  Latin  but  the  i, 
which  we  pronounce  short,  though  in  the  Latin  it  ia  long, 

21.  The  same  rule  of  quantity  takes  plac»>  'n  thoso 
syllables  which  have  the  secondary  accent;  for,  a« 
we  pronounce  lamentation,  demonstration,  diminution, 
domination,  lucubration,  with  every  vowel  in  the  hrst 
syllable  short  but  «,  so  we  pronounce  the  same  vowels 


of  double  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  lonf  vowels,  whicti 
the  English  pronunciation  does  not  recognize  We  m.iks 
no  difference,  for  instance,  in  the  sound  of  the  verb  mortrr, 
whether  it  signifies  to  deUnj,  or  to  be  foolish.  In  th.j  first 
signification  it  is  short,  in  the  latter  long;  and  th:»t  th« 
Romans  marked  this  difference  in  their  pronunciation,  is 
evident  from  the  sarcasm  of  Nero,  pointed  against  his  pred- 
ecessor Claudius,  Suet.  Ner.  3{ :  Mnrari  cum  inter  kovdnns 
desiisse^  producta  si/Uab^  prtTnA.  The  anomaly  would  be  re- 
moved by  regularly  pronouncing  the  long  vowels  as  in  the 
English  words  tame,  scene,  wine,  hone,  tune,  and  the  shor* 
ones  as  in  can,  send,  win,  bond,  tun,  added  to  the  single  sound 
of  the  consonant  already  described.  The  application  of  this 
rule  to  the  examples  produced  in  the  following  sections,  11 
the  quantity  of  the  syllribles  be  duly  attended  to,  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  advantages  arising  from  this  method  '•! 
pronunciation.  — Troi  lope.'j 
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In  the  same  manner  in  ^<amentaiio,  demonstratiOf  dimi- 
nuiio,  dommatio,  and  lucubratio  ;  but,  if  a  semi-conso- 
Dant  diphtliong  succeed  the  secondary  accent,  as  in 
Arvyeiatux,  Heliodoms,  GaUnianus,  Herodumwi,  and 
Voludanva,  eveiy  vowel  preceding  the  diphthong  is 
long  but  i,  just  as  we  should  pronounce  these  vowels 
in  the  English  words  amiability,  mediatorial,  propitia- 
(ion,  excoriation,  centuriator,  &c. 

22.  But,  to  reduce  these  rules  into  a  smaller  compass, 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  comprehended  and  re- 
membered, it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  we  always 
shorten  every  antepenultimate  vowel  with  the  primary 
accent  but  u,  unless  followed  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong,  though  this  antepenultimate  vowel  is  often 
long  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  jEschyha,  ^Eschincs,  &c., 
and  the  antepenultimate  i,  even  though  it  be  followed 
by  such  a  diphthong,  as  Eleusinia,  Ocrisia,  &c.,  so  we 
•horten  the  first  syllable  of  ^sculapius,  ^nobarbm,* 
&.C.,  because  the  first  syllable  of  both  these  words  has 
the  secondary  accent ;  but  we  pronounce  the  same 
vowels  long  in  Ethiopia,  ^gialexM,  Haliarlus,  &c., 
because  this  accent  is  followed  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong. 

123.  This  rule  sometimes  holds  good,  where  a  mute 
and  liquid  intervene,  and  determines  the  first  syllable 
of  Adrian,  Adriatic,  &c.,  to  be  long,  like  day,  and 
not  short,  like  add  ;  and  it  is  on  this  analogical  division 
of  the  words,  so  little  understood  or  attended  to,  that 
a  perfect  and  a  consistent  pronunciation  of  them  de- 
pends. It  is  this  analogy  that  determines  the  first  u  to 
be  long  in  stupidut,  and  the  y  short  in  dypea,  though 
both  are  short  in  the  Latin,  and  the  o,  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  Coriolanua,  which  is  short  in  Latin,  to  be  long 
in  English. 

24.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Towel  in  the  accented  syllable  has  sometimes  produced 
a  division  of  words  in  the  following  vocabulary  that 
does  not  seem  to  convey  the  actual  pronunciation.! 
Thus  the  words  Sulpitius,  Anicium,  Artemiman,  &c., 
being  divided  into  Svl^t'i-us,  A-nic'i-wm,  Ar-te-mis'i- 
um,  &c.,  we  fancy  the  syllable  after  the  accent  deprived 
of  a  consonant  closely  united  with  it  in  sound,  and 
which,  from  such  a  union,  derives  an  aspirated  sound 
equivalent  to  ih.  But,  as  the  sound  of  t,  c,  or  s,  in 
this  situation,  is  so  generally  understood,  it  was  thought 
more  eligible  to  divide  the  words  in  this  manner,  than 
Lnto  Sid-pi'ti-iis,  A-ni'd^m,  Ar-te-mi'si-vm,  as,  in  the 
latter  mode,  the  i  wants  its  shortening  consonant,  and 
might,  by  some  speakers,  be  pronounced,  as  it  gener- 
ally IS  in  Scotland,  like  ee.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  c  and  g,  when  they  end  a  syllable,  and  are  followed 
by  c  or  i,  as  in  Ac-e-ra'tiis,  Ac-i-da'li-a,  Tig-el-li'nus, 
7^eg'y-ra,  &-c.,  where,  the  c  and  g  ending  a  syllable, 
we,  at  first  sight,  think  them  to  have  their  hard  sound ; 
but,  by  observing  the  succeeding  vowel,  we  soon  per- 
reive  them  to  be  soH:,  and  only  made  to  end  a  syllable 
m  order  to  determine  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  which 
Drecedcg. 

25.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  of  quantity  indicated 
by  tne  syllabication  adopted  in  the  Vocabulary  is,  that, 
when  a  consonant  ends  a  syllable,  the  vowel  is  always 
snort,  whether  tlie  accent  be  on  it  or  not;  and  that, 
when  a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  it 

♦  [It  is  more  correct  to  pronounce  these  diphthongs  long 
aniversally,  which  may  be  done  without  any  violence  to 
Ihe  ear  of  an  Englishman.  — Tbollope.  See  note,  p. 
849.  — Editor.] 

t  [This  is  not  the  case,  if  the  correct  method  of  pro- 
DUiiciutinn  is  adopted.  —  Trollope.] 

J  [Not  according  to  the  above  method.  —  Trollope.] 
^Tliere  is  no  doubt,  as  before  observed,  that  the  Xat- 


18  always  longjf  that  the  vowel  u,  when  it  ends  a  sf 
lable,  is  long,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or  not  j  ana 
that  the  vowel  i,  (3)  (4)  when  it  ends  a  syllable  withou 
the  accent,  is  pronounced  like  e ;  but;  if  the  syllabi* 
be  final,  it  has  its  long,  open  sound,  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
letter  y. 

»     ■ 

Rules  for  Placing  the  Accent  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Jfamet. 

26.  Words  of  two  syllables,  either  Greek  or  Latm, 
whatever  be  the  quantity  in  the  original,  have,  m  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
and,  if  a  single  consonant  come  between  two  vowels 
the  consonant  goes  to  the  last  syllable,  and  the  vowei 
in  the  first  is  long;  as,  Cato,  Ceres,  Comus,  fec.J 

27.  Polysyllables,  adopted  whole,  from  the  Greek  Or 
Latin,  into  English,  have  generally  the  accent  of  the 
Latin  ;  that  is,  if  the  penultimate  be  long,  the  accent 
is  on  it ;  as,  Severvs,  Democedes,  &,c. ;  if  short,  the  ac> 
cent  is  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  Demosthenes,  Aria- 
tophan£s,  Postkumus,  &c.  —  See  Imtroduction. 

28.  When  Greek  or  Latin  proper  names  are  Angli 
cized,  either  by  an  alteration  of  the  letters,  or  by  cutting 
off  the  latter  syllables,  the  accent  of  the  original,  as  in 
appellatives  under  the  same  predicament,  is  transferred 
nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Thus  Proser- 
pina has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but,  when 
altered  to  Proserpine,  it  transfers  the  accent  to  the  first. 
The  same  maybe  observed  oT  Homerus,  Virgilivs,  Ho- 
ratiiis,  &c.,  when  Anglicized  to  Homer,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, &c. 

29.  As  it  is  not  very  easy,  therefore,  so  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, to  decide  where  doctors  disagree.  Whea 
reasons  lie  deep  in  Greek  and  Latin  etymology,  tho 
current  pronunciation  will  be  followed,  let  the  learned 
do  all  they  can  to  hinder  it.  Thus,  after  Hyperion  hai 
been  accented  by  our  best  poets  according  to  our  own 
analogy,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  a* 
Shakspeare:' — 

"  Hype'riim*8  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself."  —  BamUt 

" that  was  to  this 

Hype'rUm  to  a  satyr."  —  Ibid. 


-  next  day  after  dawn. 


,J 


Doth  rise  and  help  Hype' rion  to  his  horse." — iSenr^  fth. 

So  Cooke^  in  his  translation  of  Hesiod's  Tlieogony 
follows  the  accentuation  of  Shakspeare :  — 

"  Hype'rion  and  Japket^  brothers,  join : 
T^ea  and  RJtea  of  this  ancient  line 
Descend  ;  and  TViemis  boasts  the  source  divine  'O 

"  The  fruits  of  Thia  and  Hype'rion  rise, 
And  with  refhlgent  lustre  light  the  skies. ' 

After  this  established  pronunciation,  1  say,  how  hopes 
less,  as  well  as  useless,  would  it  be  to  attempt  the 
penultimate  accentuation !  which  yet  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preserved  in  reading  or  speaking  Greek  or 
Latin  compositions,  but,  in  reading  or  speaking  Eng- 
lish, must  be  left  to  those  who  would  rather  appear 
learned  than  judicious.||     But  Acrion,  Arion,  Amphion, 

ins  made  a  differetice  in  this  respect.  Tn  dissyllab  es,  the 
analogy  of  the  English  language  will  admit  of  this  lesi 
readily  than  in  polysyllables ;  but  still  an  accelerated  i  *^ 
nunciation  may  be  employed  to  mark  the  distinctioT  -  • 
Trollope.] 

II  [Shakspeare's  deviation  from  classical  authirity,  ia 
one  word,  does  not  invalidaie  the  general  propriety  of  clai 
sical  fvohunciatio  i.    The  penutima  of  Hyperion  C'^irepiotm 
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Ecftioji  (Jrion,  Ixion,  Pandion,  Asitm,  Alphion,^ri- 
tn,  Of  iion,  Metltion,  Axion,  Eion,  Thlexion,  and 
Sandio'i,  preserve  their  penultimate  accent  invariably; 
while  Elltalion,  a  word  of  the  same  form  and  origin,  is 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
like  Deucalion  and  FygmalUm;  and  this,  if  mistake 
not,  ia  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  ship  in  the 
British  navy,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Argonaut, 
who  accompanied  Jason  in  his  expedition  to  Colchis, 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 

tiO,  The  same  difficulty  of  deciding  between  com- 
mon usage  and  classical  propriety  appears  in  words 
ending  in  ia,  as  Alexandria,  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  Sa 
maria,  Iphigenia,**  and  several  others,  which  were  pro 
nounced,  by  our  ancestors,  as  appears  from  their  po 
•try,  according  to  our  own  analogy,  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  every  word  of  this  form  would  have  fallen  into  the 
same  accentuation,  if  classical  criticism  (lad  not  stepped 
in  and  prevented  it.  A  philosophical  grammarian  would 
be  apt  to  think  we  are  not  much  obliged  to  scholars 
for  this  interruption  of  the  vernacular  current  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  but,  as  there  is  so  plausible  a  plea  as  that 
of  reducing  words  to  their  original  languages,  and  as  a 
Knowledge  of  these  languages  will  always  be  an  hon- 
orable distinction  among  men,  it  is  strongly  to  be  sus- 
pected that  these  words  will  not  long  continue  in  their 
plain,  homespui.,  ^ilnglish  dress.  This  critical  correc- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  come  too  late  for  some 
words,  which,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  have  "slid  into 
verse,"  and  taken  possession  of  our  ears ;  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them  will 
be  to  consider  them  as  the  ancients  did  the  quantity  of 
certain  doubtful  syllables,  and  to  pronounce  them  either 
way.  Some,  however,  seem  always  to  have  preserved 
the  accent  of  their  original  language,  as  Thalia  and 
Sophia;  but  IpMgenia,  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  and  Sama- 
ria, have  generally  yielded  to  the  English  antepenulti- 
mate accent ;  and  Eryihia,  Deidamia,  Laodamia,  Hip- 
fodamia,  Apamia,  Ilithyia,  and  Orithyia,  from  their 
seldom  appearing  in  mere  English  composition,  have 
not  iilten  been  drawn  aside  into  plain  English  pronun- 
ciation. The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  ending 
in  nicus,  or  nice ;  if  they  are  compounded  of  the  Greek 
»<«i],  the  penultimate  syllable  is  always  long,  and  must 
have  the  accent ;  as,  Stratonicus,  Berenice,  &c. ;  if  this 
termmation  be  what  is  called  a  gentile,  signifying  a 
man  by  his  country,  the  penultimate  is  short,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  Macedonicus, 
flardonicua,  Britannicus,  &c.  —  See  Akd  ronicus. 


31.  Thus  we  see  many  of  these  proper  names  are  ol 
dubious  accentuation;  and  the  authorities  which  mav 
be  produced  on  both  sides  sufficiently  show  us  the  inu« 
tilily  of  criticizing  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  in 
these  as  in  many  English  words ;  there  are  some  which, 
if  mispronounced,  immediately  show  a  want  of  educa 
tion;  and  there  are  others  which,  though  not  pro- 
nounced in  the  most  erudite  manner,  stamp  no  impu 
tation  of  ignorance  or  illiteracy.  To  have  a  general 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  would 
appear  respectable  in  the  more  respectable  part  ol 
society.  Perhaps  no  people  on  earth  are  so  correct  in 
the  accentuation  of  proper  names  as  the  learned  amoni; 
the  English.  The  Fort-Royal  Grammar  informs  us 
that,  "  notwithstanding  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given, 
we  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  cua* 
,  tom,  and  of  accommodating  our  pronunciation  to  what 
is  received  among  the  learned,  according  to  the  coun- 
try we  are  in."  '*  So  we  pronounce,"  says  the  gr-am- 
marian,  "  Aristo'bvlU8,i  Basi'lius,  Ido'lium,  with  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  penultimate 
is  long,  because  it  is  the  custom ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
we  pronounce  Andre'aa,  ide'a,  Mari'a,  &c.,  with  tlie 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  though  it  is  short,  because 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  most  learned.  The  Italians," 
continues  he,  "  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of 
antonomasi'a,  harmoni'a,  phUosophi'a,  theologi'a,  and 
similar  words,  according  to  the  Greek  accent,  because, 
as  Ricciolius  observes,  it  is  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try. Alvarez  and  Gretser  think  we  ought  always  to 
pronounce  them  in  this  manner,  though  the  custom, 
not  only  of  Germany  and  Spain,  but  of  all  France,  is 
against  it;  but  JSebrissensis  authorizes  this  last  pro- 
nunciation, and  says  that  it  is  better  to  place  the  ac- 
cent of  these  vowels  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable^ 
which  shows,"  concludes  the  grammarian,  "  that,  when 
we  once  depart  from  the  ancient  rules,  we  have  but 
little  certainty  in  practice,  which  is  so  different  in  dif. 
ferent  countries." 

But,  however  uncertain  and  desultory  the  accentua 
tion  of  many  words  may  be,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  ta 
a  speaker  to  know  that  they  are  so.  There  is  a  wide 
dij(ference  between  pronouncing  words  of  this  kind 
ignorantly  and  knowingly.  A  person  who  knows  that 
scholars  themselves  differ  in  the  pronunciation  of  thesa 
words  can  always  pronounce  with  security ;  but  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  accent  ii 
not  sure  that  he  is  right  when  he  really  is  so,  and  a! 
ways  pronounces  at  his  peril. 


'(,*  It  is  hoped  the  candid  peruser  of  this  work  will  make  allowances  for  an  occasional  error  in  dividing  t 
lyllable  or  placing  an  accent,  when  he  reflects  on  the  difficulty  with  which  such  a  work  must  necessarily  ba 
attended.  The  author  flatters  himself,  however,  that  such  attention  has  been  paid  both  to  the  compilation 
uid  the  proofs,  that  the  fewest  errors  imaginable  have  escaped  him,  [A  considerable  number  of  such  errors 
'if  inadvertence  have  been  corrected  in  this  edition. -»  Editor.] 


Is  long  in  Ham.  II.  T.  398,  and  Shakspeare  evidently  sacri- 
Sced  quantity  to  the  harmony  of  bis  versificatipn.  The 
sanction  of  an  English  poet  will  scarcely  Justify  the  trans- 
lator of  Hesiod  in  foUowing  his  irregu|ariti^s.  The  word 
Ethalion  is  not  in  point.  —  Trollope.J 

*  [These  words  are  written,  in  Greek,  with  the  diph- 
thong fi ,'  but,  in  Latin,  the  penultima  may  be  considered 
common,  as  that  in  Academia,  which  is  spelt  with  et  iif 
Greek,  but  made  short  by  Juvenal.  In  English,  therefore, 
U  would  be  the  worst  of  affectation  to  accent  them  other- 
wise than  lorg-established  usage  warrants.    A  characteris- 


tic anecdote  is  related  of  the  late  eccentric  Dr.  Parr,  In  ref 
erence  to  the  modem  pronunciation  of  them.  Being  on« 
day  consulted,  by  an  amiable  professor,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  accenting  the  penultima  of  the  word  Mexandria,  he 
surprised  him  with  the  following  satisfactory  admonition: 
"  I  must  call  it  AUxandri'a ;  but  I  would  advise  yuu  to  call  - 
it  Jllexan'dria."  —  Trollofx.] 

t  [Our  author  properly   accents  ArUtohu'Hs;   but  th 
error  :)f  the  grammarian  does  not  affect  the  argument.  — 
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EULES 


REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS   EDITION  BT  THE  FIGURES  IN  THE  COLUMNS  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  VOCABULARY. 


m*  The  sounds  <^  the  vowels,  as  long,  short,  4'C.,  toere  not  marked  by  Walker  in  Am  Key ;  but  the  same  system 
qf  notation  that  is  used  in  the  preceding  Dictionary  has  been  applied  to  this  edition  qf  the  Key,  by  the  Editor 
and  thus  any  special  rtference,  by  numbers,  to  the  preceding  Rules  of  Walker  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  following  Rides  have  been  taken  substantially  from  Walker;  No.  1,  from  the  10th  and  11  th  of  the  preceding 
Rules;  No.  2,  from  the  llth;  No.  3,  from  Walker's  notes,  in  the  Terminational  Vocabidan/,  relating  to  the 
terminations  aia,  eia,  and  eius,  (see  pages  894  and  904;)  No,  4,  fiom  the  5th  Rtde;  and  No.  5,  from  the  12<A, 
13th,  lUh,  lath,  and  I6th  Rules. 

RuuE  1.  —  The  consonants  c,  s,  t,  and  x,  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  to,  iu,  eu,  and  yo,  preceded  by  the 
accent,  in  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  in  English,  commonly  take  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Por'ti-a,  (por'she-a,)  A-lex'i-a,  (a-l6k'she-a,)  Cly'ti-e,  (kllsh'e-e,)  Hel-ve!tv4,  (hel-ve'- 
Bhe-i,)  Pho'd-on,  (fo'she-6n,)  Add-us,  (ak'she-us,)  Ca-du'ce-us,  (ka-du'she-us,)  Si"cy-on,  (sish'e-6n.) — 
When  s,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  followed  by  ia,  or  to,  it  takes  the  sound  of  zh ;  as,  Ma'si-a, 
(me'zhe-a,)  He'si-od,  (he'zhe-od.)  —  According  to  Walker,  the  words  .^sia,  Sosia,  and  Theodosda, 
are  the  only  exceptions. 

Rule  2.  —  In  some  proper  names,  t  preserves  its  true  sound ;  as,  Mtion,  Amphidyon,  Androiion, 
Euryticm,  Oration,  Harpocraiion,  Hippotion,  Iphiiion,  Metion,  Omytion,  Pallantion,  Philislion, 
Polytion,  Sotion,  Stration,  and  a  few  others;  but  Hephastwn  and  Theodotion  are  Anglicized, 
the  last  syllables  being  pronounced  like  the  last  syllables  in  qiiestion  and  commotion.  In  the 
words  Msmn,  Dionysion,  and  lasion,  the  s  takes  the  sound  of  z,  but  not  of  zh. 

Rule  3.  —  In  words  ending  in  eia,  eii,  eium,  and  eitM,  with  tlie  accent  on  the  e,  the  t  followmg 
the  accent  is  to  be  understood  as  articulating  the  following  vowel,  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Etege'ia, 
(el-e-je'ya,)  Pompeii,  (pom-pe.'yi,)  Pompdum,  (pom-pe'yom,)  Pompe/ius,  (pom-pe'yus.)  The  same 
rule  also  applies  to  words  ending  in  ia,  preceded  by  a  or  o  having  the  accent  upon  it,  aa 
Acha'ia,  (a-ka'ya,)  Latoia,  (la-to'ya,)  and  likewise  to  words  having  the  accent  on  a  vowel,  followed 
by  ia,  though  they  may  not  end  the  word,  as  PWiades,  (ple'ya-dez.) 

Note. — In  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  there  is  an  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  class  of  worda 
ending  in  eia,  cU,  eium,  and  eius.  In  some  of  them,  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  e,  as  in  Apute'ius;  while  others 
have  it  placed  m  the  i,  as  Pompei'us ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  same  word  is  differently  accented  in  the  Initial 
and  Terminational  Vocabularies;  but,  in  his  notes  on  the  terminations  eia  and  eids,  in  the  Terminational 
Vocabulary,  Walker  decides  in  favor  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  e,  including  the  wnole  list  "under  the 
game  general  rule,  that  of  sounding  the  e  separately,  and  the  i  like  y  consonant."  In  this  Vocabulary,  all  the 
Words  of  this  class  have  the  accent  placed  upon  the  e. 

Rule  4.  —  The  diphthongs  <s  and  a,  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  like 
long  e,  as  in  Cafsar,  (se'zar ;)  but,  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  shor".  e, 
«»  m  Dmd'alua,  (dfid'a-liis.) 

Rule  5.  —  In  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  begin  with  uncombmable  consonants,  the  t.  Bl 
etter  is  silent:  thus  C  in  Cmua  and  Ctedphon,  M  in  Mneus,  P  in  Psyche  and  Ptolemy,  Ph  i| 
P.hthia,  and  T  in  Tmolus,  axe  not  soimded. 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


INITIAL  VOCABULARY. 


The  words  to  which  the  letter  {C.)  is  annexed  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Can't  "  Classical  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Proper  Names." 

Vhe  words  to  which  the  letter  ( 7".)  is  annexed  are  words 
which  were  added  by  Mr.  TroUope,  in  his  edition  of 
Walker's  Key. 

The  words  to  which  the  letter  (S.)  is  annexed  have 
been  derived  from  Sdieller't  Latin  and  German 
Lexicon. 

The  words  which  have  not  one  of  the  above  letters 
annexed  to  them  are  to  be  found  in  Walker's 
Key. 

When  a  word  is  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
a  deviation  from  Wtdker'a  pronunciation  by  Carr, 


the  letter  ( C.)  is  annexed  to  the  word  as  pror  cunced 
by  Carr;  as,  for  example,  the  word  Abasa  is  prcv 
nounced  A-ba'sa  by  Walker,  and  Ab'a-sa  by  Carr. 

The  figures  annexed  to  the  words  refer  to  the  Fivi 
Rules  of  Pronunciation,  on  page  854.  Thus  the  fig 
ure  (1)  annexed  to  Abantias  refers  to  Rule  1,  which 
shows  that  the  word  is  pronounced  A-bSn'she-Hs. 

The  Rules  referred  to  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,  are  Walker's  Rides  for  Pronouncing  the  Voto- 
els  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  found  on 
pages  848— 853. 

The  words  in  Italics  are  the  preceding  words  Anglic 
cized.  Thus  the  Latin  word  Adrianus  is  changed, 
in  English,  into  Adrian. 


A'BA,  and  I'BJB  * 
Jib',-* 

X-bj9'5-nj  (a.) 
Xb-^-ce'ne 
^•ba'^  (r.) 
Ab'sL-gj 

^'b&g<9-ruB  (c) 
ibJHj  (r.) 

A-b&n'tSa 
Ab-^n-ti'^-dS^ 
A-b3ln^ti-&8  (1) 

A-b&n'tjs 

.^-b!ir'j-m5n 
Ab'^-ras 
^-ba'rua 
^-ba's^ 
Ab'fi-s?  (a) 

Xb-9S-«S'n9 

^-bfLs'siis 

Xb'H<Ss 

iLb-dMSn'i-miia 

Ab-dC'rj 

<^b-dS'rhgt 

Ab-de-ri'tS9 

^b-dfi'ru8 

Ab^-a'te  (C) 


Ab-eMa'nl  (rw) 
Ab-^l-ll'nus 
.^-be'lys  ((7.) 
Ab'e-lux  (r.) 
A-bfin'dgi 
Ab'g^-rui 

A'bi-I 

Ab'i-1» 

^-bis'^-rS^ 

j^-bis'ji-rls 

Ab-i-siSn'tSf 

.^b-Ig'rua  (o.) 

.^b-le'tef 

Xb'np-bji  (T.) 

A-bSb'rj-cgi 

A-bo'bus 

.^-bcBc'rj-tus  (4) 

Ab-g-la'ni 

.A-bo'lus 

^'b5n-)-tei^£hSB 

Ab-9-ra'C9 

Ab'g-ris  (a) 

Ab-9-rig'i-nS? 

A-b5r'r(is 

XbVtta  (<7.) 

Ab-r^-da't^a 

Ab-r?-da'te9 

A-bra'hp-mus  (<?.) 

A-brgn'ti-us  (Z) 

.^-brSc'^-mSs 

Ab-r5d-i-BB'tu8 

A'br9n  (T.) 

A-br6'nj-5s 

A-bron'y-ciSs 

Ab'r9-t? 


A-brot'f-num 
A'brus  (T.) 

.^b-se'us 

Ab-9in'<'thi-I 

Ab's9-rii3 

i$.b-syr't9a 

Ab-syr'tus 

Ab'u-I?  (*?•) 

Ab-u-li'tS| 

A'bus  (r.) 

Ab-y-d5'n» 

Ab-y-d6'i  fM 

A-by'di 

A-byM9s 

A-by'dus 

Ab'y-l^i* 

Ab'y-I3ii 

Ab-ys-si'nl 

Ab-ys-sln'i-j 

Ac-^-cSl'Ijs 

Ac-a-ce'^i-um  (1) 

/V-ca'cUus  (1) 

Ac'^-cQs  (r.) 

Ac-si-de'mj-a 

Ac-9-de'mu8 

Ac-^-lilnMrua 

Ac'HS  (C.j 

A-cS!'le 

Ac-9-inUr'ghJB 

Ac'9-ni5a 

A-c&n'thj 
A-c&n'thj-nS  (<7.) 
A~c9.n'thus 
Ac'^-rgi 


t-ca'ri-j 
c-^r-na'ne^  (c.) 
Ac-^r-na'nj-^ 

Ac-9-thiin'tu8 
Ac'?i-t5n  (c.) 

Accj-gi  (1) 

Ac'cj-I^ 

Ac'cj-us  (1) 

Ac'co  (r.) 

Ac'cu-?i 

A'ce' 

A^-e-di'cI 

A^'e-le  (o.) 

^-cgph'Ml  ic,) 
A^-e-ra'tus 
.^-cgr'b^s 
A^-e-rl'ngi 

t-cSr'rffl 

A'cea 

A-c6»9i-gi  (1) 
A9-9-si;n59 
A^-e-si'nua 
.^-ce'si-iis  (1) 

A-ces'tj-um  (1) 
.A-ces-t9-d5'rti3 
Ac-es-t5r'i-dea 


A£h-9i-by't98  X 

A-chffi'i 
^-£hffi'i-um  (3) 
A-Chaem'^-neg  (4) 
Acn-Ge-mS'ni-9 
^£h-ae-inen'}-def 
A-£hfe'ua 
(l)(r.)  A-£ha'i:j  (3) 
A-gha'is  ((7.) 
A£h'gi-r? 
A^h-gi-ren'aej 
A-sh'ir'nffl 
A-cha't6J 
Agh-e-Io'j-dSj 
A£h4-lo'rj-uia 
Ach-e-l5'ua 
AHjhl'Iua  (o.) 
A-£he'r^8  ((7.) 
A-sheVdus 
A-chlrM-ml 
Ach'^-ro  (<7.) 
Ach'9-rSn 
Ach-e-ron't|-gt  (t) 
^Sh-e-rfl'fi-^  (I) 
^Sh-e-ra'aj-Sa  (I) 
.^-che'tua 

A-ehllMja 
A£h-il-l5'? 
.^-£hi1-Ie-]en'sef 
Ach-iM5'(9  (T.) 
A^hilMes 
Agh-jl-le'iiiu 
A-chi  'l^-ua 
Ach-il-Ii'de?  (C.) 


*  ^ba,  —  Every  a,  ending  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  upon 
It,  ia  pronounced  like  the  a  in  the  English  words  favor^  to- 
»«^,  &c.    See  Rule  1,  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary. 

t  JSbana.—  Every  unaccented  a,  whether  initial,  medial, 
•r  final,  ending  a  eyllable,  has  an  obscure  sound,  bordering 
•n  the  a  in  father.    See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary. 

[In  tliis  Key,  as  prepared  by  Walker,  the  vawola  bad  no 


marks  of  long,  shoit,  &:c. :  but  in  this  edition,  they  atf 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  their  sound  in  accordance  wttl 
Walker's  Rules.  —  Editor.] 

X  Achabytos. —  Chy  in  this  and  all  the  su^«eqiient  wordi 
have  the  sound  of  k.  Thus  Achabytos,  Ach  ea,  Achates^  &Cf 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  Akahftost  A^aia.  AtuUe*  Ibo 
»fe  Rule  12. 
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Ajb-lii-dic'va 
&fh'v-l»  (o.) 
£9h-«-la'i 

A-£hB're-as  (o.) 
i^-chB'r\is  (c.) 

Ajh'rMos  (<7.) 

Af-j-^bo'ri-ui 

A(j-i-da'li-» 

Ac-i-da'B9 

A-ci'l9  (C-.) 

A-cIl'i-j 

49-i-lig'e-ii» 

A-cll'i-us 

A  ;-in-<ty'nv8,  end 

i^-cln'dy-nus  (<7.) 
A^C)S 
Ac'm9n 
^e-mSn'i-dSg 
Af-flB-me'tos  (C7.) 

Ac-9-ly'ti  (<7.) 

Ac'9-ns  (c) 

^-con'te-fia 
^l-cSn'ti'-us  (1) 
Ac-«n-tob'9-''  CO 
\-c3n-t9-bu'lya 

Ac'v-riia  (<?•) 
A'cr? 

Ac-r^ds'ngi 
K'ctas 

i^-crKpli'ni-j  (4) 
Ac-r»-g»I-II'd9 

^-cra'tus 

*'cri-io  (rO 

S'cr|-(s 

Ac-ti-dopb'»-£I 

A-cri'pn 

^-crl'.'ss^as  (1) 

^c-rts-i-o'n? 

^c-rIs-i-9-nS'»-d55 
A-cri"sj-iSs  (T.) 
A-cri'J9s 
Ac-r9-a'tb?n 
A-cro'?-tb5s  (<?.) 
Ac-rv-ce-r&u'nj-?  {(7.) 
'Ac-rg-ce-rau'ni-am 
Ac-rp-ce-re'te?  (c.) 
Ac-rp-cg-rln'thys 

A'cr^n 
Ae-r9-pa't9S 
i^-crSp'^-tSs  (<7.) 

Ac-r9-re'»  (c) 
Ac-r9-r5'I  (c.) 
Ac'rp-t? 

c-rp-tbo'I  (<7.) 
Ac-r9-thd'9n  (<7.) 
A-criSth'9-6a 
Ac-r?-th5'ym  ((7.) 
Ac't» 
Ac-ts'^ 
^c-ts'pn 
Ac-ts^us 
Xc'te 
Ac'tf-»  (1) 


Ac'tjs 
Ac'ti-um  I 


^c-tifl'gi-iiSi 

'ti-um  (I) 

Ac^tj-us  (1) 


AcV 
-^c-tor'j-d6| 

Ac't9-rla  (<7,) 

^-cu'pbjs 

-^-cu-si-la'ua 

^-cu'ti-cuB 

A-cy'raa  (c?.J 

Ac'y-tus  (c.) 

A'da 

^-dffi'us 

Ad-9-in&n~tffi'9 

Ad'^-mfts 

Ad-9-raas'tus 

A-da'mys  (V.) 

AdVn?  (T.) 

j^-dSs'pi-i 

Ad'Hta» 

Ad-de-pba'^j-^ 

Ad'du-} 

^-dSI'pbj-ua 

^-depbVgua  (c) 

A'de;,  OT  Ha'dea 

Ad-g^n-dSa'tri^us 

^d-her'bjl 

Ad-her'b?a 

Xd-i-^-be'ne  (<7.) 

Ad-i!ln'te 

A-di^t'9-'rti 

Ad-i-m&n'ti)a 

Ad-i-ine't^ 

^d-me't^i 

^d-mS'tua 

^-do'Dj-^ 

^•dSn^i-cus  (c.) 

^-do'njs 

Ad-r^-rayt'ti-iim 

^-dra'ngi 

^-dra'ne  (c.) 

^-dra'num 

^-di^s't^ 

^-drSa'ti-j  (1) 

Ad-rjs-ti'si  (c.) 
Ad-rjs-ti'n?  (c.) 
^-dris'tue 
A-dre'ne  (c) 
A'dri-^ 

A-dri-9n-<Sp'9-lla 
A-dri-a'num 
A-drt-a'nus 
A*dr>-qn 
A-dri-&t'(-c3m 
Ad-ry-me'tum 
Ad-u-St'i-c! 
A-dfi'lai  (£?.) 
A-du'l?8  (C.) 
^-da'ljs  (c.) 
Ad-u-li't(in  (<7.) 
i^-dyr-m^-cbiMcB 
A-dyr-m&ch'i-dffi  (<7.) 

^-a^'j-d&a 
iE-S^'i-de? 
iE-a-ci'um  (C) 

JE'a 

iE-j-mS'ne  (c) 
^-&n-t6'ym 


iG'^a 
iEVtiia 
iGcb-m&c'9-r^ 
^^b'mis  (4) 
iG-dep'aym 

i£-d€s'B9 

iS-dIc'u-l» 

iEd'i-li'(4)(0.) 

y£-di'le9 

iEd'j  lua  (4)  (c). 

.f-dip'sya 

iE'dyn 

A-e-do'njs  (c.) 

^'du-I,  or  Hed'u-I 

M-ii'M 

iE-S'tea  (c.) 
.lE-e'ti-aa  (1) 

JE-sas'a 

^-ga^l^>S» 
^-ga'l^-&in 
iE'gjn 


^!-4e'ja 

jG'^^iS  ((7.) 

iE-|e'ri-» 

i'tl  (C.) 

Je'ys 
;i'9-le 
H-a'lf-us 
Ei-a'lj-? 

Ilc'9-re9  (C.) 
jE-li'd«a 

m-tf  (4)  (<r.) 

^411'i-il 

iEfi-Upa  (4)  (C.) 
^-^im'i-fia 
^H-mo'ruB 

^-*Im'9-rus  (c.) 
iE^-i-mfl'rijs  (4;  (c.) 

^g-i-ne't?  (4) 
i!E(;-j-nS'tS8  (4) 
iE-4l'9-chu3 
iE'li-oiT  (c.) 

^*'j-pSin  (4)  (<7.) 
iE*-i-pa'ne5  (4)  (c.) 

iE'iis  t 
ifi-eis'thua 

JE'h-um 
iEg^I?  (4) 
'Eg'le?  (4) 
iEg-U'tS? 
^g'l9-*S  (4) 
^-gBbV-lua 
iE-goc'e-r&a 
iE'g^n  ' 
iE-Ko'Df  (o.) 
^g-9-ne'j  (4)  (<7.) 
iE-go'nt?  (c) 
iEg-9-sa'gB  (4) 
.E-goaVgiB  CO 


^'g9B  PBt'j-miSa  (4) 

iE-goB'tb$-n» 

iE'gys 

iE'M 

iEfy-l»  (4)  (CO 

^g'V-p&'ne;  (4) 

^-Ayp'ays 

iE-g|p'ti-I  (1) 
^-gjp'ti-um  (1) 
jE-gyp'tys 
iE'lj-j 
.^-It-a'nyB 
^'li-Sn 

yEl'i'-nSa  (4)  (c.) 
^'li-ua,  and  M'l\-^ 

iB-Bia'tlii-;  (TO 
JE-mXV\-t 
iE-mil-i-a'nua 
^-mil'i-iia 
iEra-nea'tys 
iE'myn 
iEmVn?  (4) 
iE-i»o'n^  (oO 

iE-mbn'i-dS^ 
iEn]'9-ni8  (4)  (o.) 

^-myl'j-ii 

^-myl-j-a'nus 

iE-ravl'i-1 

jE-mJl'j-as 

iEn&n'ti-6n  (2) 

^-na'ri-^ 

iE-na'sj-us  (l)(rO 

M-ne'f 

iE-ni'ii-dK 

iE-neV-de; 

^-ne'^B 

iE-ne'i-?  (3) 

iE-ne'i-dej 

iE-ne-i'dS?  (cO 
^-ne'i'a 
^-nG'ja,  and 

jE'ne-is  (oO 
JE  ne8-j-d5'mus 
iE-ne'sj-as  (I) 
^-nS'tua 

iEn'i-cua  (4)  (cO 
^-nl'dte  (cO 
^-ni'9-chi 
iEn-9-bar'biiB  (4) 
iEn'9-cle5  (4) 
iE-no'ne5  ("0 
^'n9B 

^-ny'r^ 
iE-o'li? 
vE-o'li-iE 

X-Sl'i-Ai^ 

JE'v-lla 

^'9-Iua 

iE-6'r? 

iE-pa'lj-ua 

JE-pe'9 

^p'li-lo  (4) 

yE'pj 

^p'y-tua  (4) 

iE-qua'n^ 

^'qui 

iE-quTc'9-II 

iEq-ui-meli-Bm  (4) 

iEr'9-p5  (4) 


^-«r'9-pS  (C  , 
iEr'9-pu8  (4) 

^-£r'9-puB  (17  « 
iEs'a-cua  (4) 
iE-sa'g«-»  (cO 
^-aa'pas 
^'a^'tr,  or  .^l-Ba'r^ 
^-aa'ruB,  and 

iEsij-rus  (4)  (C.J 
^8'£bi-n65  (4) 
iEs'jhi-ron  (4) 
^8-jby-li'de?  (4) 
iEs'shy-iaa  (4; 
^s-cu-la'pi-as  (4t 

iB-Sb^puB 

4Ir8er'nj-9 
iEi^I'9h  (a) 
£'89n 
^2-a5n'j-de9 
^8-9-pe'us  (4;  t<;. 
jE-sop'u8 

iEs'tri-?  (4) 
iEs'u-a  (4) 
iEs'u-liE  (4)  (<70 
^-sj'e-tej 
iE-ay'm?  CO 
^a-ym-ng'tiB  (4)  (c 
^s-ym-ne'teg 
iB'Byin'nuB 
^th'j-lE  (4)  (c.J 
/Etb-f-15'j  (4j  (CO 
/E-tb&l'j-de; 
^-thaOi-Ss  (cO 
iE-thl'cej  (eO 
^tb'j-cus  (4)  (O  ; 
jE-thI'9n  (CO 
iE-thi'9-p5?  (O.) 
^-thj-d'p)-a 
^tb'l|-as  (4) 
^'thon 
iE'tbrj 
^tbu's^ 
^'ti-?  (1) 
iE'ti-Sn  (2) 
iEt-j-9-ne'?  (4)  (CO 
^-ti'tes  (c.) 
iE'tj-Bst(I) 

.S-«'ti-fi8  (l)(cO 
Mt'n^  (4) 
JE-K'\i-i 
JE-ali/t 

A-9x-o'n9  (c.^ 

A'i^r 

A-fra'n|-9 

^-fra'nj-ua 

Afri-cj 

Af-rj-ca'nua 

Afri-cam' 

Ag'?-baB  (c) 

A-^c'ly-tus  (c  1 

A-^g-ri-a'niE 

Ag~^-l^'aea 

A-^l'l»         - 

AgVmS  (cO 

Ag-^-me'dSg 

Ag-j-m6ni'n9n 

Ag--9-m€in-no'ni  Qi 

Ag-9-nie't9r 

A-^m'm^-ts 

Ag-giln-nSa'tyr 

Ag'9-w»as  (cO 

Ag-si-nip'ps 

Ag'j-nip-ps'ya  (a.) 

A-^n'z?-gii 

Ag'?-pa^  (CO 


•  *SJa,  —  This  diphtbong  ia  merely  ocular ;  for  tbe  a  baa 
no  Bhare  in  the  sound,  though  it  appears  in  the  type.  In- 
deed, as.  we  pronounce  tbe  a,  there  is  no  middle  sound  be- 
tween that  letter  and  e ;  and  therefore  we  have  adopted 
,he  last  vowel,  and  relinquished  the  first.  Tbia,  among 
other  reasons,  makes  it  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans pronounced  the  a  as  we  do  in  water,  and  tbe  e  as  we 
near  it  in  where  and  there;  the  middle  or  mixt  sound,  then, 
wou-d  be  like  a  in  father,  which  waa  probably  the  sound 
Biey  gave  to  this  diphthong.  [In  resolving  the  diph- 
thong «,  the  old  Latin  poets  employed  oY,  as  if  from  the 
ilreek  at.  Thus  aula:i  for  aula,  and  the  like.  Hence  it 
appears  that  both  the  vowels  in  the  diphthong  were  sound- 
ed, but  tbe  latter  more  faintly  than  the  former.  In  English, 
•f  course,  we  can  do  no  better  than  retain  the  vernacular 
■ncnd  of  double  «.  —  Trollope.] 

•  .f;;i.«.--Thi8  diphthong,  though  long  in  Greek  and 


Latin,  ia,  in  English  pronunciation,  either  long  or  short,  ae. 
cording  to  the  accent  or  position  of  it.  Thus,  if  it  inime. 
diately  precedes  the  accent,  as  in  ^geus,  or  with  the  accent 
on  it,  before  a  single  consonant,  in  a  word  of  two  syllablesi 
it  is  long,  as  in  ^gis ;  before  two  consonants,  it  is  short,  ai 
in  .^gles;  or  before  one  only,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, as  J^ropua,  For  the  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
Bee  Rule  93.    [And  note.  —  Teollope.] 

J  ,^tius.  —  One  of  the  generals  of  Valentinian  III. ;  which, 
Labbe  tells  us,  ought  properly  to  be  written  Aetius  i  that  ia, 
without  the  diphthong.  We  may  observe,  that,  as  this  word 
comes  from  the  Greek,  but  is  Latinized,  it  is  pronounced 
with  the  t  like  eh,  as  if  written  JEahius;  but  tbe  preceding 
word,  *^tiim,  being  pure  Greek,  dcea  not  conform  to  this 
analogy.  Bee  Rulea  11  and  39.  [See,  alao  note  M 
Rule  10.  — Tnoixorx.] 


GREEK  AND  I.ATIN  PttOPER  NAMES 


3) 


Hg-S-pS'tifS  (oil 

Jtg-5i-rl«'t» 
^-g&s'j-olaf 
<k-ga'8S  (o.) 

^.gas'Bs 

;^-gll9'th9-nEs 

^-gSs'tbvs 

A-glia'tiv-pha* 

Jg'j-aas  (r.) 

Xg'Mbv 

Xg-Mli^i'£lij-dte 

&g-»-th3lr'shi-de} 

&g-j-th!lr'£hvB 

Ag-Hhi'»  (C.) 

^-gS'thi-as 

ig'HIit  Dem'g-nis 

Ag-j-tl>I'nij3  (o.) 

Ag'j-th5 

Ag'HliSn 
i^-gkth-p-ny'm'js 

lg-?-thon'y-miS9  (<7.) 
A-githVpuB  (o.) 
Xg-9-th5s'the-nfia 
Ag  f-thj?l'lu8  { r.) 
Ag  9-tbyr'niim 
Ag-9-thfr'il 
*-gSlu'I 
*-g5'vj 

Ag-l«tVn»  (o.) 

tg-dSs'tja 

i|-?-la'd»8  (C.) 

Ag-e-la^lB' 
A|-f-le'i  (<7.) 
Ag'?-15?  (<?.) 
A-|^nVtb^ 
A^-^n-dl'cum 
A-45'n9r 
A|-f-nSr'i-dS9 
A|-4-ri'nu8 

^-is'sj^s  (I) 

^-|S8-j-da'niVl8  ((7<) 

j\-gSs-Ha'v8 

AS-e-alpV'S 

Ai-e-flls'trMgt 

Ag-e-sia'tr^-tiia 

#-45't9r  (c) 

^-p'tllB  (C.) 

*g-JS'nu«  (o.) 

^g-g^m'me^ 

Ag-gn'niB 

Al'i-dia 

A|-i-l3L'iii 

ilia 

Ag-li'i-»  (4) 

Ag-l9-9-ni'C9 

Ag-la'9-pS 

Agla'9  pSJ  (O.) 

Ag'l^-^phffl'n^ 

Ag-lft'ff-phon 

Ag-la-jis'th^-n^f 

Ag-ljlu'iv* 

Ag-la'ua 

Xglj-Ba  (<7.) 
Ag'n» 
Ag'nS 
^g-nSd'i-cS 
Ag'nSn 
Ag-n9-nl'»  (o.) 


Ag-nSn'i-ds; 
Ag^na'ts;  (<7) 
^g-niSth'e-tsB  (<7.) 
Ag-f-na'l|-$  and  ^-gsf- 

ni-ii 
A-g5'nS5 
Agf^-nla 
A-go'ni-fit 
AgVnua  ((?,) 
Ag's-r?  fc.) 
Ag-9-^'r)-tiia 
Ag-»-ra'» 
Ag-f-ra'nia 
Ag-^i&n'9-nil 
A'gr? 

A-grae'ji  (r^ 
A-grffi'I 
Ag'r^-g&a 
A-griu'l? 
>^-gr9Lu'Ii-^ 
A-grtiu'l9a 
Ag-iau-9-nI'ts 
A-grj-a'ng^ 
4^-gric'9-I? 
^g-fi-S^n'tum 
^-grln'i-fim 
A-gH'9-do8  (o.) 
A-grj-o'ni-» 
A-grI'9-I«8 
4-gn'9-p5 
A-grj-Sph'j-gl  (<7.) 
A-gripW 
Ag-rip-pi'um  (c) 
AgriP-Pi'n* 
A-grls'9-p8 
A'grj-aa 
Ag'rT-Uia 
A'gron 
A-gr6't»a 
A-Erot'e-r?i 
A-|y'j^u3  (3)  (o.) 

A-gfi'?-a9 

Ag^yl-ls'us 

A-^r'i-um 

A-ljr'i-aa 

A-iyr'tS} 

A-gy'rua 

A-BS'li 

A-i'do'ne-ua 

A-i'l»  (c.) 

A-im'y-l'ia 

A';-U8  L9-cu'ti-a8  (4,  1) 

A'j&x 

AI-»-bin'dji 

AI-»-b?n-den'aSB  (r.) 

Al-si-Mln'clI  (r.) 

AI-?-b9ln'di-cas  (c.) 

Al'?-bua 

A-Iae'? 

A-lffi'l 

A-ls'B!i  (r.) 

A-lEe'aus  (z*.) 

A-lffi'ua 

Al-ji-go'iii-? 

A-la'lj 

Al-5l-cBm'9-niB 

A-la'li-? 

AH-ma^nS^ 

Al-^-m^n'nl,  or  Al-?- 

man'ni 
A-la'nl 
Al'j-rts 
AH-rl'cus 
XViirrU  ' 
Al-a-rs'di-1 


A-MB't9r 
A-K8't9-r55  (o.) 
A-l&n'diB  (r.) 
Al^^-zSn 

A-la'z9n  ((?.) 
Al-j-zo'nSj  (o.) 
Al-ba'nS  (r.) 
Al-ba'ni-5i 
Al-ba'nus 
Al'b?  SJI'vj-5& 
Al-bSn'aSa  (r.) 
AI'bi-»  Tf -r«n'ti-»  (1)  ( r.) 
Al-bi'cl 
Al-bj-e'ts 

Al-bi-gWnum  (2',) 
Al-bl'nl      ■ 
Al-bi-n9-va'nua 
AI-bln-t^-Die'ij-ain 
Al-bl'nuB 
Al'bi-8n 

Al-bi'9-n53  (<7.) 
Al'bia  (r.) 
Al'bi-aa 
Al-bu-cinj 
Al'bv-I» 
Al-bu'nsi  (o.) 
Al-bu'n?-^ 
Al-biir'nus 
Al'bua  P^^gus 
Al-bii'ti-ua  (1) 

Al-cen'f-t<i9  W  ("•) 

Al-Cffi'ua 

Al-cim'e-ngg 

Al-can'((?r 

Al-c^n'dr9 

Al-ca'n9r 

Al-cStb'9-e 

Al-f4tb'9-a« 

A1'C9 

AI-cS'n9r 

Al-cSa't? 

Al-cSa'tjs 

Al'c9-K3 

Al'sbi-data 

Al-£bim'9-ca8 

Al-ci-bl'ji-ds? 

Al-ci'dB  (c.) 

Al-cid'^-mSa 

Al-ci-dj-mS'? 

Al-ci-d&m'i-dlla 

Al-cid'9-">aa 

Al-ci-^a'm^s  (<7.) 
Al-ci'dja 
Al-ci'dej 
AI-cTd'i-c5 
Al-cid'9-cas  (O.) 
Al-clm'e-ds 
Al-clm'?-d5n 
AI-cTm'9-ne§ 
AI-ciin'9-a3  (^O 
Arci-maa 
Al-cln'9-S 
Al'ci-nbr 

AI-Cin'9-uB  • 

Al'cj-nua  (ff.) 

Xl-cj-o'nc-ua 

Al'ci-pbron 

Al-clp'pe 

Al-cip'pys 

Al'cja 

Al-cith'9-8 

Alc-mffl'9n 

Alc-msB-dn'i-da 

Alc'm^n 

Alc-me'nj 

Al'cg-nS  (O.) 


Al-cy'9-n» 

Al':y'9-nS 

Al-cy-d'n^-aa 

Al-dfia'cua 

Al-du'ii-bls 

A'l?-9 

A-13'b»8 

A-le'bi-on 

A-18c'to 

A-l«c't9r 

A-lSc'try-Sn 

A-lSc'tu8 

A-le'I  (C.) 

A-15'i-aa  CSra'pus  (3)  f 

AI-9-ii^n'nI 

AH-nia'n\iB  (f7.) 

A-l@'in9n 

Al-?-mu'5J-I  (1) 

A'lena 

A'If-6n 

A-le'rjB  (o.) 

A-U'aji  (r.) 

A-IS's? 

A-15'?M  (1) 

A-Ie'^i-am  (1) 

A-15'sus  (o.) 

A-ia't59 

A-le'tbSB 
A-15'thi-» 
A-iet'j-dM 

A-I5'ti9  (cf.) 

A-lS-tri-na't§j  (T.) 
A-IS'tFj'um 
A-ls'tum 
Al-ey-a'ds 
A-lea'?-d»  (C.) 

A-ia'99 

A'lei 

A-ISx-9-me'nLi3 
Al-^x-an'der  j 
Al-ex^n'dr^ 
Al-^x-4nMrj'9,  or  A1-9X- 

9n-dn'?  $ 
Al-ex-^n'drj-deg 
Al-ex-?n-dri'n^ 
Al-ex-^n-dropVlla 
AI-9X-a'npr 
AI-ex-'ir'£hu8 
A-Igx'^3 
Al«x'i-9  (1) 
AI-9X-lc'^-cus 
AI-ex-i'nuB 
A-l«x'i-o  (1) 
Al-^x-ip'pua 
Al-fx-Ir'^-S; 
AI-ex-ir'b9-a 
A-I^x'ia 
A-I6x'9n 
Al-fj-ter'nj 
Al-f^'nua 
Al'li-dBm 
Al-go'num  (<7.) 
A-lj-ac'mpn 
A>li-^r'tum 
A-li-ar'tui8 
Al'j-caa 
A-Ii-S'nus 
AJ'i-fffi  ' 

A-ll'fa  do.) 
Al-i-lK'I 
Al-j-m€ii'tua 
A-lini'e-naa  (cf.) 
A-lin'daB 
Al-in-dB'H  (3) 
A-li'phaB  {c.) 
Al-j-pha'nu9  (<7.} 


Al-i-pna'r;  (<7.) 
AH-pbS'ri  9 
Al-i-phs'ru9  (a.) 
Al-jr-r6'thi-u9 
Al-i-8on'tj.;  (<7.)  fit 
A-li'auin  (<7.) 
Al'lj-* 
AI-li-fi'n9a 
AMi'fae  ((?.) 
Al-J<5b'r9-4e5 
Al-ISb'ry-le^ 
Al-l9-phJ'ru9  (<7.) 
Al-lBt'ri-4S9 
AUu'tj-ifa  (1) 
Al-mS'n?  (<7.) 
Al'mS  (r.) 
Al'm9n  (T.) 
Al-ino'pes  (C.) 
Al-my-ro'd?  (<7) 
A-lo'» 
A-Io'jB  (r.) 

Ai-9-«'i.i8ir 

A-lo'e-fia  (a.) 
AI-9-I'd» 
Al-9-i'dS} 
A-lo'jB  (r.) 
A-lo'n9 
A-ld^nja  (cw 
Al'9-pS 

A-lop'^-c^  (<?.) 
A-lBp'^-cS 
A-15p'9-ce5 
A-15p-^-C9i^-nS'ii^  tt 
A*lo'pi-Q9 
A-l5'ru9  (o.) 
X'l9B 

A-lo'ti-j  (1) 
Al-p^'n^s 
Al'pe; 
Xlps 

Ai-phe'» 

Al-ph5'i-j  (3) 

AI-phe'n9r 

Al-pbti'n99 

Al-phe-;j-b<B'» 

Al-phg-^t-b(B'iia 

Al-phe'ua 

Al-phl'9n 

Al'phi-ua 

Al-pl'nua 

Al'pia 

Al-po'nya  (o.) 

Al'9i-um  (1) 

AKsua 

Al-thie'^ 

Al-thaem'^iiSj  {*i 

Al-the'pu9  (o> 

Al-ti'num 

Al'tjs 

Al'tua  (r.) 

A-lun'tj-um  (1) 

a'Ius  or  Al\i-ua 

A-ly-«t'M9 

Al'y-b? 

Al-y-bi'dji  (o.) 

Al-y-cffl'j 

Al-y-cffi'ua 

A-ly'ni9ii  (c.) 

Al'y-™"n  (r.) 
A-Iy'pua  (o.) 
A-Iya'sus 
Al-yx-6th'9-» 
Al-y-ze'j  \c.f 
A-midVcI 
A-inSld'9-caa 
Am'j-i5 


•  Mchurii. — There  are  no  words  more  frequently  mia- 
pronounced,  by  a  mere  English  acholar,  than  those  of  thig 
lermination.  By  9ach  a  one  we  sometimes  hear  Mlcino^is 
and  jintinoiii  pronounced  In  three  syllabtea,  as  if  written 
Al-ci-noui  and  An^ti-nimi,  rhyming  with  tioaw;  but  classical 
pronunciation  requu:e9  that  these  vowels  should  form  dis- 
tinct syllables. 
f  Aleius  Campvs. — 

"  Lest  from  thia  flying  steed  unreined,  (aa  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime,) 
Dismounted,  on  th'  AleianJieU  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn." 

MiLTOu's  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii.  v.  17. 
t  jSIeraniJer.  — Thia  word  ia  aa  frequently  pronounced 
With  the  accent  on  the  first  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

«  Alatndria.  —  [The  accentuation  Al-ex-an-dri'a  de- 
■Mea  the  true  claasical  pronunciation.  But  9ee  note  on 
Bule  30      Thollopx.] 
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[In  the  different  editiona  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  Is 
generally  found  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  the  Greefc  and 
Latin  Proper  Names  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  — 
At-ex-an-dr^a ;  but,  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  and  in  both  of  his  Terminational  Vocabula- 
ries, it  stands  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  — 
Al-ex-an'dri-a ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  the  pronunciatioii  t^ 
which  he  gave  the  preference.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  Perry,  Smart,  and  C.  Taylof 
place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate — Sl-ex-ari'dri-a. 
The  proper  pronunciation,  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
Al-ex-an-dri'a;  bat,  in  reading  and  speaking  English,  the 
name  of  the  ancient  as  Wfll  as  of  the  modern  city  is  proj^ 
erly  pronounced  Al-ex-an'dri-a.  Mr.  Carr  pronounces  tliii 
name  of  the  ancient  city  Al-ex-an-dri'a,  and  the  name  of  tht 
mother  of  the  heretic  Epiphanes,  Al-ex-mi'dri-a,  —  Ei^iToa.! 

U  \Aloeus.  —  See  iDoHKNxns.  —  Editob.] 
T-T  T* 
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JLm-^l-ths'? 

A-mi&nMus  (r.j 
A-m&n'j-cs  {c) 
A-m&n'tea 
im-^n-ti'nz 
i\-ina'nu8 

A-milrMl 
A~m'Ar't^8 
Am-^-rylMis  (t) 
im-j-ryn'ce-ua  (1) 
Ara-j-ryn-tiil'j  (r.) 
Ain-^-rj'n'thQs 
Xin-j-ry"gi-gi(r.)  (1) 

Am-^<s€'9  (Cf.) 

d^-Tna'9i-9  (1) 
4k.-ma.'sts 

A-m9ls'tivs 

Ain-9-th€'9 
Xm'^-thfis 

^-mix'j-f  (1) 

im-9X-3b'i-I  (O.) 

Am-9-zS'n£9 

A-m&z'^-ne^ 

Xnt'a-tSnf 

Ain-9-zo'ni-9 

Am-f-zSti'j-cus  (<7.) 

Ain-gi-z5n^j-d6^ 

Am-^-zO'nj-um 

Am-^-zd'nj-ua 

Am-b^r-va'ie^  (C.) 

Am-b^r-va'li-^ 

^m-ba'tje  (o.) 

Am^b^-nSs 

Am-bi-^-lI'tS^ 

Am-bj-a'num 

Am-bi-»-tI'nym 

Am-bi-bar'9-tl  (a.) 

Ain-bi'cua  (<7.) 

^m-bi-ga'tya 

^m-bl'9-rtx 

Am'blM^ 

/k.m-bra'ci-si  (1) 

^m-bra'cj-fis  (1) 

Am'brl 

^m-broM9x  (c) 

j^m-bro'ne^ 

Ani-br5'^H  (1) 

^m-bro'si  lis  (1) 

^m-bryi'Ija 

^m-brj'ffn 

/tm-biys'sua 

Am-bu-ha'^  (T.) 

^m-biil'll 

Am'bu-II  (C.) 
Am'e-IS^ 
Am-^-na'nus 
Am-e-nXMS^ 
A-mSn'p-clS? 
Xm-^-no'phjs  (c.) 

^-m€s'tr9-tii9 

^-mSs^trja 

Am-K'nua  (<?.) 

Am-jc-ls'vs 

A-mlc'l^a 

X-niic-tae'va 

A-mI'd» 


Am'i-lSs 
^-mtDi'9-nS}  or 
^•inJFni'9-n5 
^-mln'^,  or  ^m* 

^-mln'j-Sa 

Am-j-aS'n^ 
A-mj-sT'^  (r.) 
A-ml^ai-aa  (1) 
^-mis'sgia 
A-mt'sum 
^-inl'si;ts 
Am-i-ter'niiim 
Am-i-tha'^n,  or  Am-y 

tbaVn 
Am-ma'l? 
Am-mi-a^nua 
Am-mp-ghsVt^s  (r.) 
Am-in9-mS'tt.is 
Am'inpn 

Am-mo'nj-I 

j$.m-m6'ni-iS3 

*^ni-ino'the-9 

Am'nj^s 
Am-nl'sus 
^m-nI'tE§  ((7.) 
Am-CB-bffi'us 
Ain-9m-phar'?-tus  (c.) 
A 'mar 

A-mbr'p93 
Am'pe-15s 
Am-pe-Iu'?i-?  (1) 
Ain-ph5'?t 
Am-phi-a-la'ua 

Am-phi'ji-lSa  {c.) 
Am-phl'^-nSx 
Am-phi-ar-9-e'iJiin  {C.) 
Am-phi~?-ra'iis 
Am-phi-a,r'i-d5| 

Am-phi-ar-?-l'd55  (<7.) 
Am-phic-l5'?i 
Am-pblc'rH^? 
Am-phic'ty-5n  (9) 
Am-phjc-ty^VS?  (r.) 
Am'ph(-cua  (c) 
j\m-phW?i-intt3 
Am-phidV^I  (o.) 
Am-phj-dro'mi-? 
Am-phi-55'ni-gi,  or  Am- 
phj-^nl'?* 

Ain-pbi-g;e-iii'gi  (c) 
^m-phTl'9-5hus 
Am-phil'y-tua 
jjk.m-phIm'?~chiS9 
^m-phim'?-35n 
Am-pIiin'^-mS 
^m-phlnVmSa 
Am-phl'on 
Am-phip'gi-giia  (C.) 
^m-phip'9-159 
^m-phip'9-!l8 
Am-phTp'y-r5B 
Am-phj-rS'tua 
^m-phIr'9-5 
Am'phjs 
Am-phl'a?  Cc.) 
Am-phjs-biB'n? 
Am-phXs's^ 
Am-phjs-sS'n^ 
^m-phls'sus 
j^m-phls'tlie-nS; 
Am-phis-ti^dSg 
Am-phls'tr^-tas 


^m-pbl'sya  (c.) 

Ain-phit'9-p 

Am-phj-th^^'trym  (C.) 

Ain-ptiUh'^mls 

Am-phIth'9-B 

Am-phj-trl't? 

Am-phlt'ry-Sn 

Am'ph)-tfl3 

Am-phl'vB  (£7.) 

^m-phSt'^-rils 

^m-pbBt-ry-^nl'^-d  S5 

Am-pbr^'sys 

Am'pj-cuB  (c.) 

Amp'a^-eft 

j^m-pjfa'l-dSf 

^ m-pj^'j-de^  {C.) 
Am 'pyx 

^-mS'lj-ils 

A-mycMgi 

^-myc'la 

Am-y-clffi'ya  (r.) 

Aiii-y-cll'de^  (<7.) 

Am'y-K;fis 

Am'y-d5n 

Am-y-mo'n? 

A-myn-tj-a'nya  (1) 

^-myn't^r 

Am-y-rl'cijs  {(7.) 

A-my'ris 

A-myr'i-ua 

Am'y-riia 

^-mys'tja 

Am-y-tha'pn 

Am-y-th^-o'ni-tta  (r.) 

Am'y-t!s 

A-nab'9-sla  (o.) 

An-?-c5'i-?  (r.)  (3) 

An-^-^har'ajs 
A-na'cj-um  (1) 

An-gi-ci'um  (<?.) 
An-^-Kjle't^s  (<7.) 
^-nSlc're-6n,  or  ^-na'- 

cre-6n 
^-nSc'teS  (T.) 
An-?c-to'rj-5i 
An-5ic-t6'ri-5  (r.) 
An-jic-toVj-Sm 
A-nic'tff-rfim  (c.) 
An-My-<Sni'e-n5  f 
A-na.g'ni-!i 
An-?-|y-rSn'ttiin 
A-niig'y-riia  (<7.) 
An-j-I'tja 
An-Pi-ni'?i9  (r.) 
An'&-phS 
An-!i-phI3?s'tijg 
^-na'pi-fia  (T.) 
A-na'pu8 
A-nar'|y-rI  (a.) 
A-nar't5a 
A'n&s 

A-n9tu'5hi-daa 

^-naii'rys 

A-n£lu'sjs  (Tj) 

A'nix 

An-9x4lg'9-rS8 

An-?x-an'der 

Xn-?x-an'dri-d5g 

An-?ix-ar'£hu8 

An-^x-a.r'^t5 

An-^ix-S'npr 

A-n&x'i-as  (1) 

An-jix-Ib'i-^ 

An-^x-ic'r^-tS? 


bo 


An-9z-ldVni&B 

^n-3.x-j-da'nivs 
^-naix'i-lSlB 

An-9X-lI'i-d58 

^n^x-i-mSln'd^r 

An-^x-lm'^-nS^ 

An-^x-XpVl^ 

An-^x-lp'pijis 

An-^x-Xr^by-JS 

A-nax'J8 

A-nax'« 

j^n-ca'n-ua 

An-^ha're?  (O.) 

An-£ha'r|-9i 

^n-gha'ri-Qa 

^n-5ha't§9  ((£?.) 

j^n-£hSm'9-laa 

An~£be-sl'tS9 

^n-^bSs'mua 

An-ghlVI? 

^n-chI'9-lE 

An-£hi-?-II'gi  (C.) 

i^n-ghl'^-lua 

An-ghj-mo'li-fis 

An-chKn'9-S 

^n-ghi'se  (T.) 

An-ehi'sSg 

j^n-shl"§i-?  (1) 

An-ghi-si'^-dEj 

An'5h9-€ 

An'gh^-r^ 

^n-fbu'rua 

j^n-cl'l? 

An'cSn 

An-co'n^ 

An'cuB  Mar'ti-as  (1) 

An-c^'le 

An-c^'r^n  (0.) 

An'd? 

An-d9.b'9-tce 

An-da'n?  (O.) 

An-da'ni-j 

An-d^-ca'p-nfi?  (r.) 

An-de-ca'vj-? 

An-de-ga'vum  (C.) 

An-d5'rgi  (c.) 

An'dS^ 

^n-do^'i-dSfj 

i^n-d3m'?-H8 

An-dree'mpn 

Xn-dr^-ga'thi-fla 

j^n-drag'Mhfis 

^n-dr4g'9-rit8 

iin-di^m'y-tS^  ^ 

An-drS'^a 

*  An'dre-&8  (C.) 

Xn'drew 

^An-dre'm^n  (C.) 

An'drj-9  (cO 

An'drj-clua 

An'drj-Sn 

^n-dris'cva 

An-drd'bi-us 

An-drp-cIS'? 

AnMr9-cI69 

An-drp-cll'dg^ 

^n-dr5'clus 

An-drp-cyMSf 

^n-drSd'^-mas 

j^n-dro'dua  (T.) 

j?^n-dr6'fte-6a 

jji.n-drS'le-us 

^n-drSg'y-nffi 


^n-dr5|y-nG9  (O, 

^n-drSnc  '^-ghs 

^n-dr5in-9-9bS'd« 

^n-dr8m'9-chiU 

An-dr5m'9-3ft8 

^n-drSin'Q-d^ 

An'dr^n 

Ap-dr^-nl'cya  % 

^n-dr9ph'9-ftl 

An-dr9-p5m^yi 

AnMr^s 

An-drSs'th^-nfif 

An-dr5'ti-an  (2) 

An-^lSn'tja 

An-e-mo'lj-^t 

An-e-mp-ri'?  (O  ^ 

An-e-mS'a^ 

An-e-i^s'tya 

^-nS'tpr  (c.) 

An-fin'9-niSa 

kn'g^TJ  (c) 

An-ge'U-j 

An-Ss'Ii-5n 

An'ge-lha 

An-li'tea 

An'gll  (r.) 

An'gli-?  (s.) 

An'grua 

An-gy-i"ti-*  (1) 

A'nj-? 

An-j-cS'tua 

A-nl"ci-?  (1) 

A-nI"ci-aiii  (1) 

A-iii"ci-uB  Gai'iyf  r:i 

An'i-gr&a 

A-ni'grGa  (c) 
A'fii-o,  and  A'ni-Sn 
An-j-tbr'gja 
A'ni-uB 
An'n^ 

An-n^Cpm-nS^n^  (r) 
An-nj-a'nuB 
An'ni-b4l 
An'nj-bi 
An-nl^'e-rTa 
An-nKbo'n  (<?.) 
An'ni-ua  Sc&pVU  (i4 
An'non 
A-noMus  (C.) 
AnVnua  (c.) 
An-^-pffi'9 
An'B?r 
An-sj-ba'rj-^ 
i^n-tffi'gi 
An-tffi'93 

An-tffi-QpVKs  (T.) 
^n-Ue'ua 
^n-tag'9-raa 
.^n-taVcj-daa 
^n-tan'der 
i^n-tan'dros 
An-tei-tia  {O) 
An-tSm'nae 
An-te'npr 
An-te-n8r'f-d5§ 
An-ter-bro'gi-Qi 
An'te-r5g 
An'te-riia  (a) 
An-thS'9 
An'the^B 
j^n-tbSMpn 
^n-thS'l? 
An'the-mla 
An'tbe-mSn 
An'th^mSa 
An-the-mii'§rt  1 '  * 
j^n-th6'ne 
An-lber'mua 
^n-thS'rvs  (C) 


*  Ajitphig'enicu^-^See  Iphigehia,  and  Rule  30,  prefixed  to 
Cbia  Vocabulary. 

t  ^Tiadyomene.  —  Thia  epithet,  from  tbe  Greek  dvir^vo), 
tmergens,  Bignifying  riaing  out  of  the  water,  ia  applied  to 
the  picture  of  Venue  riamg  out  of  the  sea,  as  originally 
painted  by  Apelles.  I  doubt  not  that  some,  who  only  hear 
thia  word  without  aeeing  it  written,  suppose  it  to  mean 
jSnno  Dominit  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

J  Andromcu»  — Thia  word  Is  uniformly  pronounced,  by 
our  prosodists,  with  the  penultimate  accent;  and  yet,  so 
averse  is  an  English  ear  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate i,  that,  by  all  English  scholars,  we  hear  it  placed  upon 
the  antepenultimate  syllable.  That  thia  waa  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  thi«  word  in  Queen  Elizabeth'a  time,  appears  plainly 
from  the  tragedy  of  THils  Andronuus,  aaid  to  be  written  by 


Shakspeare ;  in  which  we  every  where  find  the  antepenulih 
mate  pronunciation  adopted.  It  may,  indeed,  be  quejiiuned 
whether  Shakspeare's  learning  extended  to  a  knowledge  ol 
the  quantity  of  this  Gneco-Latin  word ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stee. 
vens  has  justly  observed,  there  is  a  greater  number  of  clas- 
sical allusions  in  this  play  than  are  scattered  over  all  the 
rest  of  the  performances  on  which  the  seal  of  Shakspeare 
is  indubitably  fixed ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  thai 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek  and  Lncin 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  but  followed  the  received  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  his  time;  and  whict  by  all  but  pro- 
fessed scholars,  is  Btill  continued.  —  See  Sophronicvs. — 
The  analogy  of  the  language,  with  which  Shakspeare's  au- 
thority can  have  nothing  to  do,  is  decisive  ^a  favor  of  tt>l 
penultimate  accentuation.  —  Tbollofx.I 
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Obi 


Ikn4)i^-|)h3'ri-f 

An'th^iSa 

&n'thi-&s 

&n'thj-nie  (c.) 

Kn'thj-fim 

&n'tlii-iia 

An'tho 

^n-ttao'rSl 

^n-Uira'cj-}  (1) 

An-tl}r9-pl'niis 

An-tiire-p9-ni9r-phl'ta 

(.0.) 
An-thr9-pSphVI^ 
^n-tbyl'l» 
An-ti-s-ni'rj 
An'ti-ii8  (1) 
An-ti-bfc-cbl'i*9  (o.) 
^n-Bc's-riis  (a.) 

tn-tic'^-to  (c.) 
n-tl£li'tli9-ne;  (a.) 
An-tl^-j-nd'lJB  ((7.) 
An-ti-«lS'9 
An'ti-cISs 
An-tj-cli'dE; 
An-tic'nt-giia 

^n-tic'y-rj 

^n-tld'9-mas 

^n-nd'9-tSa 

An-ti-ge'n'i-dis 

An-tj-ge-niM^s  (<7.) 
^n-tlg'9-n» 
An-t!gVn3 
An-tj-gd'nj-^ 

An-ti-g9-nl'»  (c.) 
4kn-ti[g'9-nua 
An-tU'cS 
An-tj-IIb'^-noa 
An*til'9-£bija 
^n-t)ini'?-£bu9 
An-tira'9-nSf 
^n-tin'9-S  (r.) 
An-tii)-9-5'»  (C7.) 
An-tj-n(s'j-$  (3) 
An-tj-iiop'9-lla 

An-tj-«'chj-9,  or  An-tj- 

9-cbl'»* 

An-ti-9-5hI'»  (c.) 
An'ei-0cA 
^n-ti^9-£bla 
^n-t!'9.^bfis 
^n-ti?9-p»  (o.) 
An-tI'9-pS 
An-ti-o'rua 
^n-t!p'9-r69  (<7.) 

An-ti-pa'r9a  (r.) 
^n-tip'9-t?r 
AQ-ti-jia'trj-9 

An-t}-pHri'9i  (c.) 
An-ti-p^t'ii-dlia 
/^n-ap'f-ti'iB 
^ii-tXpb'9-ne| 
An-tlph'^-tSfi 
^n-tiph'i-lua 
An'ti-pbSn 
^n-tlphVnua 
An'tj-pbiia 
^n-tlp'9-ds;  (<7.} 


An-tj-poe'nua 

^n-tlp'9-lls 

^D-ttr'rhj-Sm  (a.) 

An-tlr'rh9-il58  (c.) 

^n-tla's^ 

^n-tla'thf-ne; 

^  n-tla'ti-Qs 

An-tUb'B-39 

An'tj-um  (1) 

^n-tSm'e-nSj 

4kii-to'nj-v 

An-l6'ni-i 

An-t9-nl'ngi 

An-lv-nl'n^a 

^n-to'ni-us 

^n-t5r'i-dS} 

A-nii'bja 

Anx'i-ua  (i) 

Anx'uir 

Anx'v-rua  (o.) 

An'y-tj 

An'y-tSa 

An-za'b9 

^-«b'ri-gj 

A-BI'li-aa 

A'9n 

A'9-nS9 

A-6'nj-si  (r.) 

^-iSn'i-dej  (av) 

.i-8r'n9a 
^-ar'sl  (r.) 

A-pa'j-tBB 

^-pa'm^ 

A-pa'me 

Ap-^mS'^ 

Ap-?-mS'n$  (<7,; 

Ap-^-ml'^^ 

A-pa'mi-si  (c.) 
A-par'ni 
AiK^-ta'ri-^ 
Ap-^u'i9a 
.j.-psi-i-0'tss  (o.) 

A-p61'l» 

^-pel'lSs 

Ap-^l-lS'us  (o.) 

^-p€l'Ii-cbn 

AtHfn-ni'nuB 

A'p?r 

Ap-e-r»n-ti'j  ((?.) 

Ap-e-ro'pi-gi 

Ap'5-sas  (o.) 

Ap'9-sua 

Aph'3i-c» 

^-phte'^ 

A'piijr 

Aph-^-r5't98^ 

Apb-9~rS^u9 

Apb'^-reua  (c) 
A'pb^s 
A-phm'J^ 

Aph'^-M 
j^-phe'tjr  (c.) 
Aph'j-d&a 

A-phI'dja  (o.) 
^-pfald'n? 
i^-phld'nu9 
4pb-n5'vm  (o.) 
Apb-(B-b6'tu9 


i 


A-phrI'c6B 

Aph-r9-di"a?-as  (1)  (o,) 
Aph-r9-dl"?i-5i  (1) 
Aph-r9-dl"8i^a  (T.) 
Aph-r^-dl's^m 
Aph-rp-dl't? 
Aph-r?-dj-t5p'9-lXa  (c) 
A-ph5't§ 
A'pH 
A-pj-a'ntis 
Ap-i-ca't^ 
^-pl"ci-as  (1) 
A-pId'^-nila 
■  -pIdVnSg  (c.) 

p'i-ngi 
A-piVl* 
A'pi-on 
A'pjs 

^-pl"ti-tt8  (1) 
^-pScVp?  ((?.) 
Ap-9-dS'ti  (C.) 
.^-pBI-lj-na'rS^ 
-^-pol-Ii-na'rjs 
Ap-9l-nn'i-d55 
A-poI'lj-nlg 
Ap-9l-lln'ne-fi8  (c) 
A-p5I'Io 
Ap'9l-ISc'rMS9 
^-p5l-l9-d5'rvs 
Ap-9l-l5'nj-9 
A-pSM^-nl'^-dS; 
Ap-9l-ld'nj-&8 
Ap-9l-I5n'j-d€^ 
Ap-9l-l6'ni-58 
Ap-^l-lopli'^-nSa 
A-pSl'ly-Bn  (c.) 
^-p9-my-rg8 

Ap-9-int'j-6s  (C.) 
jjl.-po-nj-^'^n^ 
A-po'ni-fis 
Ap'o-nus 
Ap-9S-tr5'phj-9 
^-pSth-^-o'sjs  f 

^p-piVd§5 
Ap-pi-a'nya 
Ap'pjii  VI'? 
Ap'pj-i  Fo'r^ 
Ap'pj-us 
Ap'pti-l? 
A'prj-6g 
A'pii-us 
^p-sin^thf-I 
Ap'sj-n&9 
Ap'siis  (r.) 
Ap'te-r? 
Ap-M-le'H  (3) 
Ap-y-l6'i-ai  (3) . 
A-pu'li-9 
Ap'iji-15a  (C.) 
Ap-u-sld'^-mSs 
Ap'y-ri  (c.) 
A-qua'ri-as 
Aq'uH*,  (&k'wH9) 

(c.) 
Aq-iij-la'r|-9 
Aq-uMe'i-»  (3) 
A-giiiFj-fia 
A-quIl'^-9 
Aq'uj-lo 
Aq-ui-l5'ni-9 
^-quln'j-fis 
^-qul^nym 


^-qul'niis  (c.) 
Aq-uj-ta'n)-9 
Aq-ui-um'i-cQs  (c.) 
Aq'uj'tSis,  (&k'w$-tSz) 

(C.) 
A'r? 

Ar-9-b^'£hea 
Ar'^-bS^  (C.) 
^-ra'bj-9 
A-rlb'j-c5a 
Ar'9-bla 
Ar'^ba 
Ar'^-bus 

^-rlic'c?,  or  .^-r^c'c? 
^-rtich'n? 
Ar-^Sh-ne'ji  (e.) 
Ar-?i-£h6'9i-?  £1) 
Ar-^-ghS'tiB 
Ar-9-5li6'ti 
Ar-jt-cII'lura 
Ar-j-c6'§)-i  (1) 

Ar-9-cfn'ttaus 

Ar'9-du8      ' 

A'ra 

Ar-?-phi'?  (O.) 

A'rjr 

Ar's-rls  (c) 

Ar's-riSa 

Ar-M§'ys  (c.) 

Ar-?-thyr'?-gi 

^-ra'tya 

^-riu'ri-caa  (c.) 

A-ra'vua  (c.) 

Ar-?x-S'nys  (<7,) 

A-rax'fi? 

^r-ba'ces,orAr'b?-cS8t 

^r-b5'l5i,orAr'b§-l»$ 

Ar-be'lys  (c.) 

Ar'bjs 

Ar-by-caM? 

^r-bo'n?  (c.) 

j^r-bus'cu-l^ 

Ar'cMS?  (<?•) 

.^r-ca'di-9 

^r-ca'df-Ka 

^^r-ca'num 

Ar'c&s 

Ar'c9  (T.) 

Ar'c^-ngi 

Ar'c^na 

^r-cfis'i-Ka  (a) 

Ar-cSa-j-la'ys 

^r-cS'sj-iia  (1) 

Ar-{bffi-&t'JMl%s 

^r-gh^'der 

Ar-^bio'df^a 

Ar'gh^ 

^r-£h€d'j-caB  (a.) 

^Mh6|'e-t5g 

Ar-eh9l[a''ys 

Ar-£bem'?-^iia 

^r-^hfip'o-Ks 

Ar-gh'ep-tol'^mus 

^r-gb^s'trMus 

Ar-^he-ti'mya 

Ar-£he'tj-iis  (1) 

Ar'shi-? 

Ar'staj-^ 


Ar-^hj-bl'^-dfif 
.<^r-^hIb'j-uB 
^r'Chld'^-in&a  (O*) 
Ar-^ii-da'mj-? 

Ar-chj-d^-inl'?  (A 
Ar-ch)-da'inii8,  or  j^t 

chld'9-niuaj 
Arj^hj  das 
Ar-^b|-d€'myA 
Ar-chj-dii'us 
i^r-chld'i-uia 
Ar-gh)-guriya 
Ar-thl^'?-n59 
.^r-chil''9-cu8 
Ar-^j-me'dS} 
Ar-^hl'ni.ia 
Ar-^hj-p^I'gi-gtti 

Ar-gblp^p^ 

j\r-£hlp'pya 

Ar-chi'tja 

Ar'EbSn 

j^r-cb5n't59 

Ar'chy-Ifia 

Ar'£hy-t59 

^r-cby't^  (o.> 
^r-clr^n6n5  (o.) 
.^rc-ti'nys 
^rc-t5ph'y-lii 
Arc'tos 
Arc-to'tia 
jjlrc-tu'rya 
Ar'd^-liis 
Ar-da'nj-? 
Ar-d^x-a'nvfl 

Ar-^e-a'tS^ 

Ar-d§-rlc'c? 

Ar-dj-ffi'I 

ArM^-ne  (c) 

.^r-dS'n^ 

^r-du'?  fT.) 

Ar-du-€n'n? 

Ar-dy-I'ne 

Ar-dy-en'aSj 

Ar'dys 

A'r? 

A-re'9 

A-r^c'j-dEB 

A'r§-as 

jA.-re'j[9n  (<7.> 

A-rSg'ff-nIs 

Ar-e-WhV5s  io  > 

Ar'e-ias  ((7.) 

Ar-^-Ia't?  (ff.) 

Ar-^la'tym 

Ar-e-la'tus  (<7j 

A-r£l'l}-QB 

Ar-^-mSr'JHSf 

^-rS'n^  (T.) 

A-re'nae  (T.) 
^-rS'n§  (a) 
Ar-e-6p-^-grt« 
Ar-e-fip'st-giSs  T 

A'rS^  (r.) 
A-rSs'tffl 

^-rfia't^r  (r.) 
A-r^M5r'i-de^ 
A'r^-t? 
Ar-e-tae'ya 


*  Antioehia, — For  worda  of  thia  termination,  see  Iphiox- 
KiA,  and  No.  30  of  the  Rules  prefixed  to  thia  Yocabulaiy. 

f  Apotheosis.  —  When  we  are  reading  Latin  or  Greek,  this 
word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  ayllable ; 
but,  in  pronouncing  English,  we  should  accent  thd  ante- 
penultimate • 

"  Allots  the  prince  of  his  cpleatial  line 
An  apotheosis  and  rites  divine."  —  Garth. 
[The  Greek  word  is  dTro^ianris.  If  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion were  retained,  the  word  would  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  English  poetry.  But  this  is  no  reason  that  an  almost 
solitary  instance  of  poetic  license  should  be  a  rule  in  read- 
ing prose  —  Teollope.]  —  [See  Apothbosib,  in  the  Dio- 
ticnary.  —  Editoe.J 

J  .^flr&acea.  —  Lemprlere,  Goiildman,  Gesner,  and  Little- 
ton accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  but  Ainsworth 
ana  Holyoke  on  the  second }  and  this  is  so  much  more 
fc^ieeable  to  an  English  ear,  that  I  should  prefer  it.  [See 
Absaces.  —  Trollops.] 

$  Arbela^  the  city  of  Aiayria  whp'4  the  decisive  battle 


was  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  and  the  city  ia 
Palestine  of  that  name,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate; 
but  ArbelUf  a  town  in  Sicily,  has  the  accent  on  the  antepe 
nultimate  syllable. 

II  Arehidamua.  —  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  Littleton,  and 
Holyoke,  place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
of  this  word,  but  Lempriere  and  Labbe  [also  Carr]  on  the 
penultimate.  I  have  followed  Lempriere  and  Labbe,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  wrong ;  for,  as  every  word  of  this  termina 
tion  has  the  antepenultimate  accent,  as  Polydamas.  TTi*- 
odamasj  &c.,  I  know  not  why  this  should  be  difierenl^ 
though  Labbe  tells  us  that  the  learned  are  of  his  opinion. 

IT  Areopagrts.—  la.\}he  tells  us  that  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble of  thia  word  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  short,  —  qu^- 
quid  nonmUU  in  tantSt  luce  etiamnum  caieutianU  Some  o. 
these  blind  men  are  Gouldman,  Holyoke,  and  Littletoi, 
but  Lempriere  and  Ainsworth,  [also  Carr,J  the  best  authori- 
ties, a^ree  with  Labbe.  [Ttiere  is  no  authority  for  IIk 
word  m  full ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  the  word  irdy  ig 
Labbe  is  unquestionably  crxrect.  —Trollops  1 
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JLr'^-tds  (c.) 

Ck-re't58 
&r'^tlion  (o.) 

&r-e-tl'nl  (5(1) 
Ar-4-ti'nyni 
Ar'^-tu9 
^-re'tys  (p.) 

Xr-g^n-tbo'n^  (<?.) 
i^r-gan-th9-ni'viu  (C) 

Ar'|e 

Xr-ge-a'th(o 
Ar-ign'num 
Xr'|5| 
^r-l€s'tr9-tii3 

Ar'll 

Ar-gil'i-u3 

^r-iil'lys 
Xr'|i-lus 
Ar-gj-nu'sfB 

Xr-li-phdn'te; 

4^r-gith'§-»  (a) 

Xr'|i-u3 

^r-gi'v^ 

Ar-ii'vi 

Xr'iives  * 

Xr'gd 

^r-go'd»  (cr.) 

^r-g31'i-cus 

Xr'g^lis 

Ar'gon 

Xr-g9-n£Lu'UB 

Xr'gSs  Cr.) 

^r-go'us 

Xr'gus 

^r-gyn'nuB  (r.) 
Xr'|y-r^ 
Xr-&-ra8'pi-d5a 
Xr'Iy-r5 

rf  p9  ((7.) 
Xr-§y-r5pVKa  (c.) 

X-ri-4d'n9 

i-rj-ffl'ys 

A-ri-&m'n59 

A-Ti^'ni,  or  A-rj-fi'nl 

A-ri-Sln't^ 

A-ri-?-r?-th5'?  ((7.) 

A-ri-gi-ra'the9 

A-rj~a.s'me-nus  (<7.) 

Ar-jb-bs'ys 

Ar'i-bSs  {a,) 

A-rX"c(-?  (1) 

Ar-i-cl'n» 

Ar-j-ds'ya 

A-rj-e'  nis 

A-rS'e-tIs,  FrHnj  (a) 

Xr-i-|iB'um 

Ar-ig-no'tya  ((7.) 


Ar'j-m^ 

Ar-j-m^s^p! 

Ar-j-m&s'pi^ 

Ar-j-m&s'tbffi 

Ar-j-m^-the'^  (c.) 

Ar-f-ma^zg^ 

Ar'i-ml 

^-rlm'j-num 

A-rXm'i-niis 

Ar-jm-phfie'I 

Ar'j-muB 

Ar'i-ne^  (a.) 

A-rj-^bgir-za'nSg 

A-ri-9-manM@5 

A-ri-9-inir'dgia 

A-ri-9-me'dei 

A-ri-9-vIs'tys 

Ar-i-pS'Ui€a  (c.) 

A'ris 

^-rls'bsi 

Ar-js-tten'e-tiis  (4) 

Ar-is-tffi'ura 

Ar-js-tBB'ys 

Ar-js-t^g  9-ria 

Ar-js-^n'd^r 

Ar-is-t^n'drps 

Ar-js-tiLr'ghe 

Ar-js-t'ir'ghva 

Ar-js-t^-za'nSj 

^-rla'tg-rae 

^-ris'thya 
Ar-is-tl'bya 
Ar-ja-ti'dS? 
Ar-ja-tip'puia 
4t^-ri8'ti-us  {1) 
A-rlB'to  (T.) 
Ar-ja-t^-bu'lsi 
Ar-ja-t9-ba'lus 
Ar-ja-tp-ciS'? 
A-ria'b?-clS3 
^-rSs-lp-cli'dSj 
Ar-|8-t5c'r9-t5^ 
Ar-js-tSc'r^-on 
Ar-is-tSc'rj-tua 
^-rSa-t^a^m?  (<7.) 
^-ria-tfl-de'mua 
Ar-js-tSg'^-nej 
Ar-|s-t9-gi't9n 
Ar-js-tp-Ia'ys 
Ar-js-tSm'^^h? 
Ar-js-tSm'^-chua 
Ar-i3-t9-me'de5 
/'  Ar-js-t5m'^nej 

Ar-ia-t^nl'cys 
Ar-ja-tiSn'i-dgg 
i^-ria'tp-nSs 
Ar-J8-t5n'y-mU3 
Ar-js-tSph'^-ne? 
Ar-is-tHph'i-ll  (c.) 
A-r  i8-t9-ph  i-ll'd  S5 
Ar-i8-t9-phyMi  (C.) 
^-ris't^-phon 
A-rls'tpr 
Ar-is-t5r'i-d55 
Ar-js-tSt'^-lej 
XTfia-tS-tle 
Ar-is-t^tl'mua 
Ar-ia-t5x'e-aua 
^-rla'tya 
Ar-Myl'lya 
X'ri-ua,  (heretie.) 
jgk-ri'ya  (c.) 


^-ri'va,  (river.)  (<7.) 

Ar'm^-nS^ 

j^r-me'ni-gi 

Xr-m^n-ta'rj-iia 

Xr-rajMa'tua 

^r-inln'i-fia 

Ar-mSr'i-cae 

Xr'm9-zdn  (<7.) 

Ar'n? 

Xr'ni 

Xr-ni-6n's5|  (r.) 

j^r-no'bi-iia 

Xr'nSa 

ArV& 

ArVin? 

A-ro'm^,  anii  ArVm? 

■  (o.) 
^-r5m'9-t>  ((7.) 
A-rSmVtfitti  (<7.) 
Xr'p^-nl 
Xr'pi 

^r-pi'num 
Xr'qui-tua  (c) 
Ar-r?-b6'n?  (o.) 
Ar-r^-chi'pn  (o.) 
Ar-rffi'i 
Ar-rh&-bffl'tf8 
^r-rS'£hi  (c.) 
Ar'rj-* 
Ar-ri-a'nua 
Ar-rja-til'Iya  (r.) 
Ar'ri-uB 

^r-rfin'ti-us  (I) 
^r-sa'bef 
^r-sa'ce|,  or  Xr's^-cS^  f 

Xr'sii-cSg  (c.) 
^r-sa'c|'ii  (1;  (T.) 
^r-ai^^i-dffl 

^r-aara'^-tea 
^r-flam-9-aa't? 

Xr-a^-mdB'^-t^  (a.) 
^r-sa'ne§ 
Ar-3a^ni-4a 
^r-aS^n^ 
Xr'sSa- 
Xr'ai-fr  (1) 
Xr-ai-dae'ya 

jf^r-si'te^  (T.) 

Xr-t&-b&-ga'ne5  (r.) 

Xr-t»-ba'nya 

Ar-t^i-ba'zya 

Xr't?-brl 

Xr-t&-bri'tffl 

Xr-tgi-ca'^9 

Xr-t^-cte^n^ 

Xr't?i-c6 

Xr-tf-cS'n^ 

^r-ta'ci-i^  (1) 

Ar-tffi'i 

^r-tig'e-raa 

Xr-t?-gg'rgs  (i?,) 
Xr-t?-^er'sS§ 
^r-tim'^-nej  (r.) 
^r-ta'nej 
Ar-ta'9-ziia  (c.) 
Xr-tj-pa'nus  (C) 
Xr-t^-pher'n€^ 
Ar-ta'tya 
Xr-t^-vas^dSa 
Ar-t&y'j 
Xr-t9X-3.a'M»  (C7-) 

^r-tax'f-rSg  (T.) 

^r-tax'i-as  (1) 


Xr-t?-¥c'tea 
Xr-tgi-yn'tgi 
Xr-tgi-yn'ts? 
Ar't^-mia  (ff.) 
Xr-t^m-ba'rS^ 
^M^m-i-do'rya 
Ar't^-mia  J 
Ar-t§-mi"§i-?  (1) 
Xr-t^ml"§i-uin  (1) 
Xr-t^ini't»$ 
Xr't^m&n 
Xr-t^-iuo'n^  (T.) 

Xrtli'mi-ua 

Ar-tiui'p^rs^ 

Xr-t9-b9J'-za'D€9 

^r-to^Qi-ua 

Xr-t9-Cro'gya  (o.) 

^.r-t&x'^-re^ 

^r-tii'ri-ua 

4k.r-ty'neg 

^-tyn'i-^ 

.^r-tya't^-n^ 

Ar'y-s 

^-ru'^ria 
A'ryn^ 

^-run't4-fia  (1) 
Ar-y-pl'nym  ((7.) 
Ar-y-pi'nya 
j^r-va'leg 
^r-ver'ni 
4i.r-vir'9L-gu9 

^-vl'sys 

Arx'^-ti 

Ar-y-&n'd€^ 

Ar'y~ba8 

Ar-yp-tie'ya 

^-ryx'H?  (<70i 

^-san'd^r 

Aa-b^-me'^ 

^8-bes'tae 

As'bf-liia 

^8-bo^tys  (<7.) 

^a-bya'te 

^8-by'l^  (c.) 

.^a-c41'^-pbua 

Aa'c9-15n 

^s-ca'ni-^i 

jfka-ca'ni-iia 

]^a-che'num  ((7.) 

A8'£he-tu8  (c.) 

As'ci-I 

4b-c15'pH 

As-cli?-pi'gi  (<7.) 
As-cl^-pi'gi-de^ 
^3-cle-p|-9-d6' rys 
.^8-clG-pi-9-d6'tya 

Aa-cle-pi-od'fl-tfia  (c.) 
^a-cle'p(-iia 
Aa-cl^-ta'ri-Sn 
Aa'clya 

^a-co'ni-ua  La'b^-d 

Aa'cr^ 

Aa'cu-)um 

As'dry-bai 
A'ae-?  ((7.) 
^-ael'lj-o 
4k-ae'va  (C) 

A'B\-^  (1) 

Aa-j-ag'^-nSj  (O.) 
As-i-^-&e't5§  (<7.) 
A-si-^t't-cua  (1) 


^-ai'lya  ((7.) 

Aa'j-n? 

A8-i-na'r|-9 

Aa-j-na'ri-Qa 

Aa'i-nfi 

AB^i-nes 

^-8in'i-uB  GU'lyt 

A'aj-ua  (1) 

^s-na'ya 

^-so'pbta 

^-ad'pi » 

As-9-pi'»-d39 

^-so'pia 

A-ad'pua 

^B-i^m'i-tbre^ 

Aa-p^-ra'^-Qm 

^a-pa'§i-?  (1) 

A8-p9-Bi'ryB 

^-pa'aj-us  (1)  (T.> 

^8-i^'tea 

As-pMhe'sja  (c.> 

Aa-pMhi'ae^ 

As-ph^l-ti'te^  (O  I 

^a-piii'dya 

Aa'pia 

^s-plS'd^n 

A8-p9-re'nua 

As'Sf^ 

Aa-a^bi^nya 

^a-s&r'^-cus 

^s-ae'r^i  (<7.) 

Aa-s^-ri^nl 

Aa-aS'sys  (C.) 

AB'a9-rus 

^a-so'ruB  (c.) 
Aa'aoa 

As-ay-e'rua  (a.) 
i^B-aj?r'i-^ 
Aa'ta 

j^a-tabVi^  (C.> 
Aa-t^-cffi'nl 
Aa't9-cu9 
Aa-t^-gS'ni  (a.) 
Aa'tp-p? 
As^t^-pua 
^8-tar't§ 
^a-tSl'e-be  (ft> 
A8't?r 

^s-te'ri-on 

Aa^te-rla  (c.) 

AB-tS'r(-u8 

AB-te-ro'di-^ 

,^a-tcr-9-p(e'yfl 

^B-tSr'9-pe 

AB-t?-ro'p5-? 

4^8-ter-9-pe'^  (C,> 
Aa-t^r-u'ai-us  (1) 
Aa-tin'p-rae 
^8-ti'9-£ha8 
Aa't9-mi 

As-trx'ya 
Aa'ty 
As'tur 
As'ty-rgi 
As'ty-reg 
^B-tii'ri-^.  (a.) 
^B-tu'rj-ogt  (a.) 
^s-tu'ri-cuB  (^.) 

^a-ty'a-^eg 

^a-ty'?-nax 
Aa-tyc-rMS'?  (o.> 
AB-ty-cra'ti-^  (1) 


*  Argivea.  —  I  have  observed  a  strong  propenaity  in 
cchool-Doya  to  pronounce  the  g  in  these  words  hard,  as  in 
the  English  word  give.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  because  their 
maslera  do  so ;  and  they  will  tell  us  that  the  Greek  gamma 
should  always  be  pronounced  hard  in  the  words  from  that 
anguage.  What,  then,  must  we  alter  that  long  catalogue 
of  worda  where  thia  letter  occurs,  aa  in  Genesis,  gentusy 
Diogenes,  ^gyptus^  &c.?  The  question  answers  itself. 
rOur  good  author  has  a  mighty  antipathy  to  any  ap- 
Voach  towarda  the  classical  pronunciation  in  Anglicized 
proper  names.  Perhapa  the  reasons  already  given  for  a  dif- 
ferent prejudice  may  be  thought  satisfactory.  — Trollope.] 
T  Arsaces  — Gouldman,  Lempriere,  Holyoke,  and  Labbe, 
accent  thia  word  on  the  first  syllable,  ^nd,  unquestionably, 
mot  without  casaical  authority ;  but  Ainaworth,  and  a  stiU 
ireater  authority,  general  uaage,  have,  in  ray  opinion,  de- 


termined the  accent  of  thia  word  on  the  second  syllable 
[The  quantity  of  the  word  is  sufficiently  marked  b| 
Its  derivatives.  Martial.  Epigr.  —  Sias  guid  in  .Arsaela,  && 
Lucan.  Phar.  viii.  409  —  J^asciiurAraaddxa,  Hence,  perhaps^ 
by  analogy,  we  may  obtain  the  true  pro&unciation  of  Arbacf* 
q.  V. — Trollope.] 

X  Artemis*—' 

"  The  sisters  to  Apollo  tune  their  voice, 
And  Artemis  to  thee,  whom  darts  rejoice  " 

Cooks'b  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  17. 

$  Artemita.  —  Ainsworth  places  the  accent  on  the  antepe* 
nultimate  syllable  of  this  word ;  but  Lempriere,  GouldmaOi 
and  Holyoke,  [also  Carr,]  more  correctly,  in  my  opinloifc 
on  the  penultinlate 
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^1  tfd^^-nAa 
is-ty-dgi-nii't 

As'ty-Itis 
^s-t?in-9'du's9 

^B-tyn'9-mX 

j|is-ty'^hS 
AH-ty-9-shi'j 
Aa-ty-pfi'ls'gt 
^s-t^pb'j-lua 

As'ty-rfin  (C.) 
As'y-ghls 

^-sylMus 

A-sJn'crj-tus  (O.) 
A-feb'u-ma 
At-9-hy'rja 

^-tab'y-ria  (o.) 
Xt-?-by-rI't9 
At'9-ce 
At^-ian't? 
At-9-Iy'd?  (C.) 

^-iiiT'g9-tis 
A-tir'ne-?. 
A't)&s,  antj  A'Ui&a 
A't&x 

A't? 

At'e-n? 

At-4-n9-nia'nj9 

Ath-^-ma^neS 

Ath-9-m^n-tI'^-d8| 

Ath'^-m&s 

Ath-9-na'si-ua  (1) 

Ath'^-nls 

A'the-^ 

^-the'n^ 

Atb-e-ns'^ 


Ath-e-me'ua 
Ath-^na^ja 

Atb-^nH^d'rus 

A'the-5a 

Atl)'e-8la 

Ath'm9-nQm  (a,) 

A'thSs 

A-thoVa(<7>) 

^th-riil'l? 

^-thy'r^a  (a,) 
A'tH  (1) 
A-ttl'i-» 
^-tiFj-iia 

^-li'n^a 

At-ian'te? 
At-l^n-ti'^-dSf 
At-lan'tj-dea 
At'lSa 
^t-mo'ni  (G.) 

At'ni-c5| 

At-r9-myt'tj-ura  (3) 
At'r?-pe3 

At-r?-ba'taB 

At-re-ba'tej  • 

At-r5'nl 

A'tro-iSs 

^-tri'dae 

^-trl'de^ 

^-trS'ni-us 

At-r9-p?i-tS'ne 

At-r^-pa'ti-T^  (1) 

-^-tr5p'gi-tus  (a.) 

At'r9-pas 

At'tgi 

At-taicVtB  (a.) 

At-taMi-» 
At-t»-Il'»  (Cf.) 


At't9-liia 

i^t-ta^'r9a 

AUSff'u-^  (T.) 

At-tSM-fia  aip'i4a  (3) 

At'tea 

At'thja 

At't)-c» 

At'tj-caa 

AMj-daaes 

At'ti-I? 

4ktrtiV\-iia 

-A,t-tl'n?s 

At'tj-us  P9-IIg'nv8 

At-u-^t'i-ci 

A'ly-bi 

At'y-riia  (a) 

^-tj'^-dffl 

A'tyg 

Xu-cba'ta  (o.) 

Aii-aS'n?  (c.) 

Au-fe'i-?  A'qusi  (3) 

Xu-fj-dS'n?. 

Au-fld'i-^ 

Au-fid'i-us 

Su'fj-dus 

Au'H9-rus 

Au'ge-!49 

Au'|i-5s 

Xu-gi'niis 
Au'gu-re^ 
Au-gus't^ 

Su-gys-taMj-^ 
Au-gys-ti'mia 
jiu-gu8'tin 
£u-gus-t9-n  €m'Q-tiim 

AU-gus'tvi-lua 
Au-gua'tua 

Au-r 


Au-le'te^ 
Au'lja 


Au-l9-crB'n9  (ff) 

Au'l^n 

Au-lo'ni-Qfl 

Au'lua 

Au'ris 

Au-rS-li-a^n^a 

AitrrS'tv^n 

Au-rSMJ-ua 

Au-r6'9-li:i8 

Au-rl'go 

Au-r7n'j-9 

Au-ro'r? 

Au-run'ce 

Au-rfin-fu-lS'i-aa  (3) 

Aua-^hi'sB 

Aus'c! 

Au'a^r 

Au's9-rl8 

Au'aSn 

Au's9-n55  ((7.) 

Au-so'nj-^ 

An-8(Sn'|-ds  (c,) 

Au-so'nj-ilB 

Au'api-cSs 

Aua-tji-gS'n?  (a) 

Aus'ter 

Aiis-t5'|)-on 

Au-t^-nl'tjs 

Au-t9-ba'li^s,  or  At-j- 

bu'lus 
Au-t5cVnS9  ((?.) 
Au-tSgh'thp-nSj 
Au't9-cl6§ 
Au-toc'rgi-tSj 
Au-t^-cre'ii? 
Au-t51'e-mua  (c.) 
Au~t51'9-ls 
Au-tiSIVle^  (C.) 
Au-tiSl'y-cQa 
Au-t8ra'gi-t5 
Au-tSm'e-dSn 
Au-t9-me-dS'ssj 

Au-t5mVlI 


.tu-t5n'g  -e 
Au-tSn'^^aa  (ff.) 
Au-tSph-r^-da'tey 
Aii-tri'ci.im  (£7.) 
AU-trTg'9-nSj  (K)        • 
Au-tu'r?  (r.) 
Au-?s'9i-?  (1) 
Aux'i-m3n  (o.) 
Av'^-cSj  (o.) 
Xv-^ri'ctim 
^-vir'i-caa  (o.\ 

/^-v6n'ti-ciSm  (5.) 

Av-en-tl'n^a 

A-Ver'nua,  or  ^-vBi  m 

j^-vfia't? 

^-vid-i-6'nua 

A-vId'i-us  C^'ai-iia  fl 

Av-i-e'nua 

^-Vl'tll3'(<7.) 

A'vj-uin 

Ax'^-niis 

^x-i'p-fhaa 

Ax-i'9n 

Ax-i-9-iii'cya 

Ax-i-p'tiB  (c.) 

Ax-|-6'te-^ 

Ax~j-(S'the-j 

Ax'js  (r.) 

Ax'i-ua  (1) 

AxVn?  (OJ) 

Ax-6'n69,  (peopZe  ^  te  ■} 

Ax'^-nS^y  (tabia»  ■>  t  V  i 

Ax'ur,  and  An'zuf 

Ax'ys  ' 

J^-zaIn'9-1?  (.0  ) 

A'z^n 

4-za'ni  (c.) 

^-ze'c^  (cr) 

4-zT'de|  rflf.) 

^-zl'lja  (a) 

A-zi'rja 

Az'9-n&x 

/L-zS'ryii 


B. 


Ba-bIl'i-vs 

Bib'j-ms 

Bib'y-lSn 

B&b-y-lo'ni-^ 

Bib-^-15'ni-I 

B^-byr's^ 

B»-b^t'^-cS 

BSlc-9-ba's^s 

B'ic'fhie 

B^c-£ba'n9l  (^0 

B^&-gll9-na^l(-|i 

B»c-£hlin'tS; 

Biic-£he'is  (o.) 

Bjc-chS'us  (<7.) 

B&c'£hl 

B9c-£hI'gHlB 

BsLC-^hi'djs  (0.) 

Bilc'ghj-dea 

B?c-£hil'i-de|  ^0.) 

BSc'ghis 

Bilc'Shi-Um 

B^c-i^hl'iim  (<•} 
B^c'£hi-iis 
B&c'gb^s 
B^c-shfl'i  dsj 
B^-cS'njs 
Ba'cja 

BSc'9-rta  (c.) 
BSc'tr» 
BSic'tr:,  arid 

B&c-tri-a^nt 
BSc'tri-j  (K) 
B^c-trj-a'n^ 
B&c'tros 

B?-cun'ti-IS3  (1)  (ar.) 
B£d'»-c» 
Ba'dj-» 
BSd-i-EhS'rj  (o.) 


Ba'di-iSs 
Bad-u-hen'ns 
Bee'bi-ua,  M. 
Bffis'(i-1»  (4)  (o.) 
Ba-tho'rpn  (cr.) 
Bffit'i-Cii  (4)  (s.) 
Bx'tj9 
BK'tSn 

Biig-9-da'9-nS;  (00 
B9-|5'sus  (C) 
B^-fiB't'^-me 
B?-|i9'tgL-nsi  ((7,) 
B^-gis't^-ne? 
Bji-go'js,  and  B^-ga'sjis 


B?-gSph'?-nS^ 

B»-k6'ijs  (c.) 

Balg^r^? 

Ba'i-8B  (3) 

Ba'l« 

B?i-la'crua 

6^1-9-na'grs 

B^'la'nua 

Bii-la'r!' 

Bil'j-rus  (C.) 

Bsl-bil'lijs 

B?l-bi'niii3 

Bdl'Ims 

Bjl-cS'ii  (o.) 

Biil-e-a'rSj 

Bj-lS'fs 

BSl-is-be'g?  ((7.) 

B^is't? 

Ba'Ij-us 

B?l-15n'9-tl 

Bil-ven'tj-us  (1) 

Bil'y-rfi  (c.) 

Bil'y-i«s 


B^m-by'c?  ((7.) 

Bj-mii'rffl  (c) 

Bim-u-rii'iB 

BSln-i-u'biB  (<7.) 

B&n'tj-?  (1)  (r.) 

BSn'ti-K  (1) 

B4n'ti-nj  (o.) 

BSn'ti-us  (1) 

Baph'y-rua 

B^p'tiB 

BSr'j-do  (<7.) 

Bj-rai'i 

BUr'j-tlifSin 

Bir'bj-rJ 

B^r-ba'rj-? 

Bjr-ba'tua  (o.) 

B^r-bSa'th^-nS; 

Bgir-byth'gi-cS 

Bir'cj 

B?r-cffi'I,  or  Bar'cj-t 

Biir'ce 

B'ir'jii? 

Bir'ci-nS  (s.) 

Bjr-cl'nua  (c) 

Bjr-diE'i 

Bjr-da'nS?  ((7.) 

Bir'dl 

Bjr-di'nj  (r.) 

B?r-dyl'Ija 

Bj-rS'j 

Ba'r^-^ia  S9-iu'nus 

Ba'rS? 

B»r'g?-85  (<7.) 

Bstr-gu'BJ-i  (1) 

Bgi-ri'n? 

BSr'i-a&s  {(7.) 

Bfi-rla^Bu^ 

Ba'r)-um 


Bar'nti-ua 

B^r-el'ne,  antf  B^r-sS'n  ^ 

B'lr-Z9-€n'te9 

B^r-za'nfi^ 

Bj-sS'r*  (c) 

BEa-j-lS'; 

BSs-i-lI'»  (o.) 

B&a-j-li'diB 

B&a-i-li'dS? 

B&s-i-B'I  (<7.) 

B9-9lH-9-p5t'9-in(Sa 

Bis'i-lla 

B^-sJl'i-iSa,  (man,) 

Bfta-HI'us,  (river,)  f  ^  ) 

Bia'i-ai 

HWbsb 

B?8-Ba'ni-5i 

B9s-aa're-3a 

Bjis-aSr'i'-dSJ  (T,) 

Bils'sgi-ria 

B'da'sys  Ka  fid'j-Sa 

B^a-t'lr'ns,  and  B^ 

tSr'nas 
B&s'tj-»  (1) 
Ba'tii 

Bat-?-n6'5h\j3  (a.) 
Bj-ta'vl 
B?-ta'Tj-ji  (T.) 
Bgi-ta'vua,  cTid  3it'^- 

vQa  (c) 
Ba'thos 
Bath'y-cle3 
Bj-thifl'lijs 
Ba'tj-j  (1) 
BSt-i-a'tu3 
Ba-ti-S'j,  (c) 
BM^^n^,  and  B^n-ti'n^ 

B4t'i-ii»  (<7.) 


Batw 

Bi'a 

Ba'tSn 

B^t-rj-jhS-my-^nW 

Bit'rj-£h5«  (a) 

B?t-t:'^-de* 

BM'tia 

BSt'tu3 

B&t'u-lum 

B&t'u-iaa 

BMJ^I'Ius 

Bau'ba  ■ 

BJu'cis 

Bau'I! 

Ba'vi-iSs 

B&v'HJ  (O.) 

Bliz-^-en'Uf 

B^-za'rj-^ 

Be-a'trix  (<7.) 

BS'bi-Hs 

Be-bri'gi-cuni 

BSb'ry-c5 

B6b'ry-c59,  and  B^ 
bry"ci-i  (1) 
Be-hry'c5s  ((7.) 

B?-brj?''ci-?  (1) 

B?-chi're5  (c) 

BSl'jM?  ((7.) 


•  Jitrebatea,  —  Ainsworth  accents  this  word  on  the  ante- 
penultimate ayllable;  but  Lempriere,  Gouldman,  Holyoke, 
and  Labbe,  falao  Carr,]  on  the  penultimate  ;  and  thia  is,  in 
uy  opinion, 'tbe  better  pronunciation.    [Tliere  is  a  line  in 


the  Christian  poet  Sidonius  JipoUinarU,  who  flourlRheq 
A-  D.  432,  which  favors  the  accentuation  of  Ainsworth  — 
Jltrebatum  terras,  Sec,  —  Trqu.ofs.] 


eta 
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BSI'i-de;  (pi.) 
B^-li'de^  (mtt  1,  atng.) 

B€l-i-8a'ri-u9 

lSi!l-ie-tI'dsi 

Bei'i-ti£ 

B?l-lig'i-Il53   (<7.) 

B?l-I«rVph5ii 
B^I-lS'rus* 

B51'l?-riS3  (<7.) 
B«l-li-«'in)S 
B$l-I6'n» 
BSI-l9-na'ri-I 
B€l-l9-9-va'cyni  (c.) 
B^l-19v';-cl 
BeM9-ve'siiis 
Be'lSn 

BSl'phf-g5r  (c.) 
Be'lvs 

Bfm-M'n»  (o.) 
Be-na'cus 
B6n-di-<ii'?  (0.) 
BSn'djs 
BSn-^dld'j-am 
Ben-^-v6n'lym 
Ben-th?-alc'y-m8 
Be-pol-j-ta'n^s 
Ber'bj-cs 
B6r-?-cJn'thj-^ 
BSr-$-c;n'thv>  CO 
B6r-^ni'c? 
Ber-5-nI'cj8 
Ber'ii-n§  (a.) 
Ber'fi-Sn 
B9r-|ia'tsi-nl 
B€r'g9-iniini  (<7.) 
BS'rjs,  and  Ba'rja 
6er'mj-us 
B6rVS 
B?-r(E'j 
B6r-9-nI'c9 
Be-ro's^a 
B^r-rh(D^9 
B9-rj!b'r»-c55  (o.) 
B?-ij'tus,  and  BSr'y- 

tas  (o.) 
BS's» 

BJ!s'»-i?  (0.) 
Be-sa'rS  (T.) 
B^-sId'i-ae 
Be-sip'po 
BSs'avs,  BSa'aJ 
BSs'ti-»  (1) 
B68-yn-^S'tI  (c.) 
B?-tir'm9-n55  (C7.) 
BS't»-aI  (r.) 
Be-tho'r?!!  (c.) 
BJt'i-riL  (o.) 
Be'tis 
Bf-ta'ri-7 
£I'» 

Bi-i'njr  t 
Bt'js 

Bi-b^c'f-lfit 
B!b'»-c» 


BIb'li-7,  and  Bn'lj-> 
Bib-li'n» 

Blb'li-na  lo.) 
BIb'lis 
BIb'lua 
Bi-bi&c't? 
B!b'u-lu9 
Bi'cSa 
Bl'cSn 
Bi-car'nj-l^r 
Bi-cijr^ni9 
BI-«'ph!  ((7.) 
Bi-rdr'mis 
Bl'tti/na 
Bn'bi-lis 
Bi-ma'ter 
Bln'^i-um 
Bl'Bn 

Bi-(«-nS'(is  (01) 
Bir'rbua 
Bi-aU'ta 
Bi-s&l'te; 
Bj-akl'tis 
Bi-B&n'th? 
Bla'tSn 

BIa't9-nB3  (T.) 
Bia-to'ni-ii  (r.) 
Bia'ti^-nls 

Bia^t9-nls,  and 
Bjs-to'njs  (c.) 
Bl'ttaua 
BIth'y-iB 
Bi-thy'nl  (o.) 
Bj-thyn'i-5i 
Bi"ti^  (1) 
Bl'tSn 
Bj-tu'i-tas 
Bj-tun'tum 
Bi-tu'ri-cum 
Bi-tu'ri-^ea 
Blt'u-rli  (c.) 
BI"zi-»(l) 
Bj-zS'n^  ((7.) 
Blx'n^ 
Blae'si-I  (1) 
Blffi'siis 
Bldn-de-nd^n9 
Blain-da'ai-ii  (1) 
BlSLa-tT-phoB-nl'cSj 
BlSm'my-eg 
Bl^-ni'n? 
Bli"ti.as  (1) 
Blu'ci-um  (1) 
Bo-?-dic'?-9 

B9^d-i-ce'gi  ( T.) 
Bo's,  aTid  Bo'^9 
Bff-a'gri-ua 
BSb-9-ne'»  (<?.) 
B9-ca'l}-^3 
B9c'c^r 
B5c'£h9-rlfl 
BSc'ch^a 
B9-da-?g-na't^ 
B^du'ni 
Bce-bS'ia 


Boe'bj-^ 

B6-9-dro'mi-9 

BfB-dr-9-bl8't9S 

B<B-9-t^r'ghEB 

B<E-o'ti-8i  (1) 

BaeS'tus 

B9-E'thi-as 

Bv-2'thu8  (<7.) 

Bo'e-tas 

Bo'^-as 

Bo'^ea 

Bo'gud 

Bo'gua 

Bo'j-i  (3) 

B9-jSc'»-iaa 

BS'lj 

Bol'b? 

B9l-be'iie  (o.) 

B51-bi-tl'num 

Bsr^i-aa 

B9-Il'n» 

B91-j-na9'ya 

B^-lla'sus 

69l-la'n\is 

Bo'Iua 

B5m-i-€n'839 

B9-mil'ciir 

B5in-9-ni'c8B 

B^-no'nj-^ 

Bg-no'ai-aa  (1) 

Bd-9-8u'r9 

Bg-3'te; 

Bp-o'tuia,  and  Bo'v-tOa 

Bo'r?-(i 

B9-rS'?-de3 

Bo'r?4a 

Bo-r?^§'mi 

Bfl-re'pn  (c) 

Bo'r^-aa 

Bdr'|S3 

Bpr-go'dl 

B9-ri'nti3  (O.) 

BoT'nos 

Bjr-Blp'p* 

Bo'njs 

B9-rjs'the-n85 

B58'ph9-ii!B 

Bos'p9-ra8  (r.) 

B9B-tr€'nuis  ((7.) 

B9-tr6'dua  (c.) 

B5t'ti-s 

Bot-tj-Ee'ja 

Bo-vi-a'nym 

B9-vn'lK 

Br&c'?-n»  (cr.) 

Brjc-ca'tl  (a.) 

Brjch-nia'nSg 

Br^ch-ma'nl  (<7.) 

Bra'?!-?  (I) 

BT^n-£hi'9-dS9 

Br^n'shj-dffi 

Bi^n'ghua  (T.) 

Erfn-cbfl'li-d£a 

Bra'BHB  (1) 

Bl^'j-dSa 


Bi%s-i-da'i-»  (3) 

Bi^a'i-liia  (7.) 

Brau'rf 

Brau'rSn 

BrSn'ni,  and  Brett'nT 

Br€n'ni-cua  (c) 

BrSn'riya 

Br^n'the 

BrSs'cj-i  (1) 

BrSt'tj-I  (2) 

Bri-a'r§-u3,  or 

Brl'9-reus  (a) 
Brl'?a 
Bri-g&n'tSa 
Bri-ggn'ti-»  (1)  (s.) 
Brlg-^n-ti'nuB 
BrigSn'tj-am  (1)  (r.) 
firi-lis'Bvis  (r.) 
BrI'mo 
Brt'njL  (r.) 
Bri-Be'ja 
BrI'sSs 
Bri-sS'ua 
Bri-an'nl 
Brj-t&n'ni-^ 
Bri-t^n'ni-cQa 
Brit-9-inar'ti9 
Brit-9-ma'ru8 
Brtt'9-n5;t 

Brlt'9-n55,  and  Brj- 
tS'nE;  (o.) 
Brji-a'lvm 
Brlx'i?  (1) 
Brix'i-no  (c) 
Brl'zo 

BrSc-u-bS'Iija 
Bro'mj-ua 
Brd'muia 
BrSn'gya  (r.) 
Br5n'te3 
Bivn-trnya 
BrS'te-^ 
BrS'th^aa 
Brac'tc-rt 
Brit-ma'l)-9 
Brun-du'si-am 
Bru-tld'i-aa 
Bril'ti-t  (1) 
BhJ'tu-iaa 
Brtt'tya 
Bry'^s 
Bry-&x'ia 
Bry'c? 
Bry'|5f 
Bry'li 
Brj'se-? 
BrJ's9-B 

Bry-B5'»  (<7.) 
Bu-b9-cS'n9 
Bu-ba'cSa 
BQ'bj-rSa 
Ba-b?B-tlVc<!3 
Bu-I^'tja  (r.) 
Ba'bfi-saa 
Bu'bSn 


Bi;-cjphV>* 

Bu-c6ph'Haa 

By-^hS'-t»  (O.) 

Bu-cSl'i-cj 

Bv-cBl'j-cani 

By-c6'U-8n 

Ba'C9-iaa 

Bu-d5'»  (<7.) 

BO'dj-I 

B(i-di'nl 

Bu-do'rjs  (C' 

Bu-dd'rum 

Ba'|e-ne;  (O.) 

Bu-lira'f-1  (o.) 

Bu'lis 

Bijl-la'ti-as  (1) 

Bul-li'9-n55  (c.) 

Bu'n?-? 

Bu-nI'mj  (c.) 

Bu-n9-m€'^  ((7.) 

Ba'nus 

Ba'p9-iaa 

Bu'ph?-giSa 

BuL-pho'ni-^ 

Bu-pra'ji-am  (1) 

Ba'r? 

Bu-ra'j-caa 

Biir-dlg'siJ?  (c.l 

Bar'rhv3 

Bur'99 

BUr'sj-j  (I) 

Bu'ss 

Bi;i-9i'ria 

Bu't? 

Ba'te-5 

Bu'155 

Bu'th9-e  (<7.) 

Bu-thro'tunj 

Bu-thrB'tue  (rl 

Bu-thJfr'f-Ba 

Bu't9ii 

Ba't9-nEa  ((7.) 

Bu-l5r'i-dS9 

Bu't53 

Bu-tan'ttim 

Bfl'tiis 

Bu-zy'|5? 

Bu'zy-|5s  (o.) 
By-bis'si-»  (1) 
ByW5'?i-»  (1) 
B5b'li-ii 
Byb'U-I 
Byb'lia 
Byl-ll'9-n5( 
B^r'rbua 
Byr'aj 

By-za'ci-am  (i^ 
Byz-^n-ti'9-cu8 
By-zSlii'ti-5n  (O.) 
By-z&n'tj-am  (l5 
By'z^a 
By-zE'nu9 
B5z'?-r5j 
By'zS?  IT.) 
Bf 'zi-»  (n 


c. 


C*.-Xn'thv» 
C%b'»-dS9 
C&b'?-1»  (r.) 
Ciib'gi-M; 
C}-ba'li-I 
C&b-si-ll'nv» 
Cj-ba'ljs  (a.) 
C»-bai'i?-csi  (r.) 

Qib-^I-II'nviiii 
Cj-bSl'li-o 
C»-blir'nI  (n) 
C^-b'lr'n9a 


C?-b%3'By9 

Ca'cya 

Cd-da'si  (0.) 

ClEC'u-''*™  W 

CiEc'u-baa  (4)  (0  > 

Cj-bS'153  (C.) 

C^-cu'thia 

CSd'y4Ia 

C»-b5'BU8  (<7.) 

Er/A'^ 

Cffi'? 

Caic'u-iaa  (4) 

C»-bI'r» 

C(B-ce'ti-aa  (1) 

CiE-di"ci-as  (1) 

C»-bi'rt 

CsLd-mS'd 

Cm'ci-ais  (1) 

CiEd'i-caa  (<7.) 

C»-bIr'i-» 

Cjd-me'ia 

ClB-Cll'i-» 

Ck'I-? 

Cj-bu'r» 

Cad'mva 

CaB-cn-i-a'ny9 

CffiV  -naa  (4)  (<7.; 

Cib'v-rBa 

Ca'drj 

Ck-cH'H 

CeT  -us 

Ca'c» 

CUd'r^-mji  ((7.) 

Cffi-cn'i-Os 

CiEm'?-r5  (4) 

O&sh'j-Iej 

Cj-du'ce-as  (1) 

Cffic'i-Wa  (4) 

Cffi'ne 

Cac-9-diEm'9-iiS}  (4) 

C?-dilr'cl 

CK-cI'n»  (C.) 

Cie'n?-a3 

(C.) 

Cs-daa'cl 

Cffi-cl'n?  Tus'cas 

CBn'i-dE|  (4) 

•  Sellerus.  —  All  our  lexicographera  unite  in  giving  this 
word  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  but  Milton  seems  to 
lave  sanctioned  the  penultimate,  as  much  more  agreeable 
0  English  ears,  in  hia  Lycidaa :  — 

"  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'Bt  by  the  fable  of  BeUents  old." 
Though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Milton  has,  in  tnis 
ipord,  deserted  the  classical  pronunciation,  yet  hia  author- 
ity is  sufficient  to  make  ua  acijuiesca  in  his  accentuation  in 


the  above-mentioned  passage.  [True ;  but  not  elHewhere 
—  Trollops.] 

t  Bianor.  —  Lempriere  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syV 
able,  but  Labbe,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  oi 
the  second  ;  and  these  agree  with  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  v.  60. 

I  Britones.  —  Labbe  tells  ua  that  this  word  is  sometimes 

Jironounced  with  the  penultimate  accent,  but  more  frequent 
y  with  the  antepenultimate.  [Qua  nee  terrtbUeg  Cnnfrri 
nee  Britoaa  unquam,  &c.    JuT.  Sat  AT.  134.  —  Taoix«PS<1 
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eC» 


Ca-ni'ds;  (a.) 

Co'nja 
Cie-nit'iv-pa 
CE'pi-5 
Cffi-ra'Ws 
CiE'r?,  or  CiE'r6} 
CiEr'?-8l  (4) 
CKr'i-tSj  (4)  (O.) 

Cma-t-iB't  (4) 
Cffi-fla'r^-Qa  (c) 
Cee-sa'ri-Sn 
C»-85'ngi 
Ce-sSn'ni-iia 
Co!'5i-»  (1) 
Cs'si-Ss  (1) 
Cs'sS 

Cffl-86'ni-33 
OBt'9-brtx  (4) 
CEt'v->ii>i>  (4) 

C^-ga'c5 
Ca-i-cl'n^s 
Cj-I'cva 
Ca-i-i't» 
Ca'i-phis  to.) 
Ca'i-Ss,  andCa'i-j  (3) 
Ca'i-as  (3) 
C»-j5't»  (<7.) 
CKI'»-b$r,  Quintus 

CU'3i-bni9 
C&l-»-gu'ris  (s.) 
Cai-j-gur-rtt'^f-nl 
C^-UgVtls 

CU'j-mIs 

CU-?-mI's» 

C!Ll'$-m89 

CU'»-mu9 

CHa'nvis 

C&l'»-»n 

C^llipli'HS;  (0.) 

Cal'»-rT8 

C»-la'rv8  (o.) 

C&l-Mtaa'n; 
Cj-Ia'thj-Sn 
C!U'?-tliaB 
Cj-la'tH  (1) 
CMa'tj-ie  (1) 
C!il-i.a-ri'f,dnd 
Cil-lu-rl'si 

CSl-Slu-rI'»  (c.) 
C?-Ia'vi-I 
C^-la'^i-us 
Ciil'bja 

C^-ca'gya  (r.) 
Qil'c? 
Ciil'sh^a 
CSU-sh?-dS'ni-» 
Cjl-chln'i-? 
Citl'dva  Cs'Ij-Sa 
Ca'l? 
C»-l«(l'9-n5?  (a.) 

Cj-ISn'tum  (r.) 
CHS'num  (r.) 
Cji-lS'nua 
C»-lS'rv8  'OJ 
Ca'iea 
CH^'aj-aa  (1) 

CStl'5-tI  (O) 

Cj-I5't?r  (o.) 
Ca'ISx 
ratl-i-&d'n9 
CSl-i-c5'nI 
Cd-lM'i-aa,  M. 

cj-iiK'u-i?,  e. 

C^-llp'S-ilS!  (r.) 
c&i'i-paa 

Ca'Ija 

Cat-liEs'shrva  (4) 
C?l-Ia'j-cI 
Cjl-la'i-nSa  (o.) 
CSI'l^a 


C&I-l^-te'bva 
C»l-le'n! 
C41-l5-t5'ri-si 
osi'ii-» 

Cai-lj-j-nl'r?  (O.) 

Cfl-ll'?-r59  (c.) 

CSU'Ii-fta 

C»l-IIb'i-aa 

C&l-M-oS'iva 

C9l-llch'9-ras 

CiU'lj-clS3 

C&l-Ii-C9-I5'n» 

Cjl-IIo'rj-tE? 

C&l-lic-rSt'i-daa 

C&Ui-d&m'M5?  («'•) 

C^l-lId'i-uB 

C»MId'i9-m5a 

C&l-li-iS'tya 

C&l-li-|!'Hi9  (o.) 

C?l-lini'?-3S} 

C?l-liin'?-d5ii 

Csil-li'nua 

C51-li-9-da'rva  (o.) 

C?l-lI'9-I«a  (cr.) 

CjHi'9-p5 

C&l-li-pj-tl'r» 

CSl'li-phSn 

CSl'li-phrBn 

C»l-lIp'i-dsB 

Cjl-llp'j-lla 

C9ll'li-paa 

C?l-Hp'y-p? 

CaHi-py'g5?  (o.) 
C^l-Iir'rh?-^ 
Ca'Ija  (T.) 
C»l-li8'te 
CU4js-te'j-9  (3) 
C(il-Ha'the-nS| 
Cai-li8-tl'»  (e) 
Cjl-lls'ts 
C9l-ll9-t9-nl'cv8 
C^Mis'trHaa 
CgiMix'e-n? 
C^l-lXx'^-nua 
Ca'Bn 

C&l'9-pu8  (<7.) 

Ca'l^r 

C&l'pe 

C&I'pe-taa  (o.) 

C^l-phur'nj-gi 

C9l-phar'ni-ua 

C^I-pUr'nj-^ 

Cai-u-8ld'i-ua 

Cgiia'ei-am  (1) 

CSl'vi-? 

Csl-vi'nji 

C9l-vi'nu8  (c.) 

c?i-vi"Bi-a3  (1) 

CSl'vva  (r.) 

CSl'y-bs 

C41-y-cSd'nij3 

Cai'y-cS 

C5i-l?d'i-am 

Cj-ljd'n* 

cai'y-d6n 

CSI-y-do'nja 

Cii-y-do'ni-aa 

CHf™'n? 

C?-Iy"'d? 

c»-lyp'99 

Cst-m&n'tj-am  (1) 
C&-niar'?i-cam  (r.) 
C^m-9-ri'n? 
C3lin-?-rI'tlE  («7.) 
CsLm-blu'lSJ 
C&m'bSj 

C&m-bp-da'nvm  (s.) 
C&in-b9-rl'tijm  (s.) 
C&m'bre 
C^m-bu'nj-l 
C?im-by'859 
C&m-e-la'nl 
Cam-f-II'tiB 
CSlin-?l-9-da'n!jin  (r.) 
Cim'e-r» 

ram-?-ra'cT,ini  (o.) 
Cim-?-n'n<im,  and  Cj- 

mS'rj-am 
CiLm-9-rI'nt^9 


Cj-mBr'tSa 

C9-mtir'ti~um  (1) 

C»-mIl'lj 

C»-mIl'li,  and  C;i-mn'lB 

C^nill'l98 

C?-mI'ro 

CJi-ml'rya.  artid  C^mX'rf 

C&m-)8-aa're9 

C^-mcB'nie 

C^m-pa'n^  LSx 

C^m-pa'nj-? 

C^m-pa'nua  (o.) 

C&m-pa8'p9 

C&m'pe 

C^m'p^-aaa  (<7.) 

C&mp'a^ 

C&m'pvs  Mitr'tj-aa  (1) 

Cam-v-l9-^S'liva 

Ca'nj 

CSln'^-cS 

C&ii'3i-$he 

C9ln'»-Shfi9 

Ca'ns 

Oj-na'rj-^  (r.) 

C9-na'ri-l 

GJin'^-thaa 

CSn'dj-c5  » 

C;n-dSlu'ie; 

C&n-da'vj-^ 

C?n-dl'9-ii'  (O.) 

Csin-di'9-p5 

Ca'n^n; 

CSii-e-ph5'ri-» 

CSn'^-thum 

Cj-nSc-u-la'rSj  ^DV^ 

C^-nld'j? 

C?-nSd'i-u8 

Cj-nTn-e-fa'tSJ 

C^nln'i-ag 

C?-nIs'ti-u8  (1) 

Ca'n}-u8 

Can'nBB 

Cf-no'bya  (<?.) 

Cgi-nSp'i-cum 

Cgi-no'pua 

Cin'tj-ber  {<?.) 

Cin't^-br? 

Cin'tj-brI 

C?in-ta'bri-?  (r.) 

Csin-ta'bri-Be 

C4n-th?-r51'9-thr5n  (o.) 

C&n'th?-rag 

Cjn-thS'lji  (C.) 

Cin'thua 

CSn'ti-am  (1) 

Cin-u-lS'i-ii  (3) 

CSn-u-U'i-aa  (3) 

C9-nu'li-? 

C?i-nu'9i-um  (1) 

C9-nu'si-us  (1) 

C^-nu'tj-as  (1) 

CSp'p-neua 

C?-peI'l» 

C9-p5'n? 

Cj-pE'n^a 

C»-pS'iil 

Ca'per 

C^-pS'tus 

Cip'?-taa  {a.) 
C^-pha're-aa 
Cj-phS'ris  C<7.) 
C4ph'y-!B 
Ciph'y-S  (O.) 
Ca'pi-8 
C»-pIa'83i  (r.) 
CSp-js-aS'n? 
CSp'i-t5 
Csi-pIt-9-n'nu8 
Cap-i-to'li-am 
C?p-n5h'?-te  {<?.) 
C»p-pad'9-cS5  (o.) 

cap-p?-d»'ci-»  (1) 

C&p'pj-dBi 

C^-pra'rj-gi 

Ca'pr9-ffl 

CSp-ri-cBr'nua 

Cip-ri-fI-5i-ii'Iia  (1) 

Cgi-prl'ii?i 

Cf-prlp'?-d85 

Ca'pri-aa 


Cap-l9-tl'n» 

Ca'pr^a 

C&p's;i 

cap'a9-£a 

C&p'v-j 

Ca'pya 

Ca'pya  SJl'vi-Ba 

C&r-j-bSc'ti? 

C&r's-bia 

C&r-?-cSl'l» 

C?-rSc'5i-t5| 

Cp-iac't^-caa 

Ca'riE,  Cf-ne'va 

C&r'Hl8 

Car-$-ma'lv3  (o.) 

Cj-r&m'brI  (r.) 

C»-iSii't9-naa  (O.) 

Cir'9-nu8 

CMStu'sj-Ba  (1) 

Cir'bS 

CM-b6'nSa  (o.) 

C-ir'bu-lj  (C.) 

C?r-5h5'd9n 

Cgir-cl'nya,  anrf 

Car'ci-naB  (c.) 
Cfltr-da'cG^  ' 

Cir-dj-mS'n?  (o.) 
C?r-dam'y-15 
C?r-d5'BU8  (o.) 
Car'dj-si 
Cir'do-ffi  (o.) 
C»r-da'shl 
Cfr-dJ'tva  (o.) 
Ca'r55 
C&r'e-Bj 
C^-rSa'aus 
C^-rE'sva  (c.) 
C?r-fIn'i-» 
Ca'ii-9,  Ca'rj^ia 
Cji-ri'j-tS 
Cj-rll')j  (T.) 
C^rl'nfi 

C&r'i-n5 

Oghrl'nua 

C5[-rI'9n  (O.) 

Cp-rls'Bvnam 

Cj-rTa'tum 

C^r-ma'nl  (C) 

C^r-ma'ni-^ 

C^r-ma'n9r 

Cir'me 

Cpr-mSlua 

C^r-mSn't^,    and  C^f- 

m^n'tis 
CUr-men-ta'IS? 
C'lr-m^n-taflis 
Cair'mj-dSJ 
C'ir'nj  C?r-dln'?  gi 
Cpr-na'aj-aa  (1) 
C?r-nE'ii-d5a 
Csir-ne'i-»  (3) 
C?r-n5'ua  (c.) 
Cir'nj-a'n 
Cir'n9-ii55  (<7.) 
Ciir'nua 
Cjr-na'tSg 
Csir-nfi'tum  (c.) 
CSr-ps-cS'pI  (c.) 
Cjr-p5'?i-?  (1) 
C^r-pa'fi-am  (1) 
Clr'p?-tea  (T.) 
Cir'pj-thiSs 
Cjr-pS'i-j  (1)  ((7.) 
Cir'pi-? 

C?r-pi'»  (C.) 
Cir'pja 
Car'pa 

C&r-p5ph'9-r^ 
Csir-p5ph'9-raa 
Car'rai,  and  Car'rhffl 
Car-ri-na't5f 
C^r-ru'cp 
C?i--b5'9-" 
Cjr-ta'li^a 
Cir'tj-r8  (c.) 
Cjr-tS'i-s  (3) 
Car'te-naa  (c.) 
Cstr-tliae'f 

Cir-tb^-gln-i-Sn'sS; 
C^-tha'gS 


COr'aufit 
Car'th3i-8la 
C^r'thHO  (o.) 

Ca'rva 

C»r-vll'i-ai 

Ca'ry-J 

Car-y-a'tffl 

Car-y-a'tia 

Cj-rJVnSf  (a; 

Car-y8tS'\j3  (o) 

C?-r|a'ti-fiB 

Ca-rya'tua 

Ca'ry-uih 

Cla'c^ 
Cii9-c8l'Ii-fi3 
Cas-i-lI'livm 
C^-si'n^,  C^-el'nvtt 

OSs'i-nj  (c.) 
Ca'aj-fis  (1) 
Cas'me-n^  (<7) 
Cas'm^-nffi 
C?9-raIl'l? 
C^s-pS'rj-ft 
C^B-pfir'u-l^ 
Caa-pj-a'n9 

caa'pi-i 

C»s-pl'r(i  (<7.) 
Cas'pi-um  Ma'tf 
Cas-Bjn-da'ne 
C?i»-8an'der 
C^B-san'drgi 
C^a-aan'drj-? 
Caa-s^n-drX'f  {a.} 

cas'sj-?  (1) 

Cas~S!-9-d6'ry8  (2.) 
C98-8i'9-p3 
C38-8i-^-p5'^ 
Cjia-slt'?-!?  (C.) 
Caa-si-tSr'i-d58 
Cas'sj-Bs,  C.  (1) 
Caa-ai-ve-lftu'niJia 
Cgis-sS'pe  (a) 
Cas-Bo'tjs 

c?s-tab'H? 

Caa't^-bua 
C9S-ta'li-? 

C&3't?-ll8   (o.) 
C^B-ta'Ii-uB  f%nf 
C^a-ta'ne-? 
Cja-thS'nSa  (r) 
CUs-ti-9-nI'r5i 
Cas-t5'lys 
Ca9't9r  and  PSl'Iux 
Cas't9-r5a  (pi.)  (c.) 
C»s-tra't]-aa  (1) 
Cj8-tr5'cu3  (o.) 
CSis'tu-lo 
Cat-j-ba'nS?  (<7.) 
Cat-ii-c1o'th5;  (<7.) 

cat-9-da'pj 

C&t-9-k^-k9Lu'm9-ii6 

Cat-^-mSn'tf-iea 
Cat'j-n? 
Cat-9-o'ni-gi 
C»-t&ph'ry-^5  (C; 

cat-?-rac't9 
cat-?-rac't5B  ( r.) 

Cj-tar'rhy-tSSa  (n  • 
Cat'e-n6| 

Ca'h'»-rl 
Ca  ii-»  (1) 
Ca-tj-E'n? 
Ca-ti-5'nua 

cat-i-U'n'si 

Cat'i-llne 

CMi''i-ua  (T.) 

C?-HI'1I 

Cii-tSl'lua,  or  C&f  l-IH* 

Cj-H'"? 

CSt'i-n?  (C) 
Ca'tj-Ba  (1) 
Cat'i-7,I 
Ca'to 
Ca'tre-ia 
cat'tj 

CSt'tl 
Cll-y-li-a'ngi 


*  Candaee, —  Lempriere,  Labbe,  and  Ainsworth,  [also 
Jarr,]  accent  thia  word  on  the  firat  eyllahle,  but  Gouldman 
ud  llolyoke  cm  t  le  Becond ;  and  I  am  mucb  mistaken  if  the 


Carr,]  accent  thia  word  on  the  firat  eyllahle,  but  Gouldman  |  and  given  It  th»  preference. 


general  ear  haa  not  aanctioned  tbia  latter  prnnuncictioB 
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C9lt'u-159 

CMa'riiej  (r.) 

Clu'c?i-sBs 
C&u  cl  (a.) 
Cau'cSn 
Cia-ai-nS't  (c.) 

Ciu-cs'ne;  (o.) 
Ciiu'dl,  unil  cau'dj-am 
C^u-dl'nvB  (o.) 
cau-lo'nj-9 
Ciu'nj-I  (r.) 
C&u'ni-Qs 
C&u'nuB 
Clu'rB« 

Ca'us 

Cav'f-rt?  (r.) 
Civ-?-rrf'li)9 

Ca'vi-I 

Cj-y'd 

Cj-Js'ter 
C&z'f-csi  (e.) 
CB'J,  or  CS'Bi 
Ce'«i-dE9 
CS'bj  (r.) 
C«b-»l-ll'nv« 
Cib-f-tSn'sBj 
CS'b55 
CS'bren 
Ce-bre'ni-» 
Ce-bre'njg  (O.) 
C9-briVn59 
CS'brus  (r.) 

C?-cTI'i-Sa 

Ce-cl'nji  fr.> 
C^-cIn'n?,  A. 
Ce-cr5'pi-? 
Ce-cr6p'i-dffi 
C«c'r9-pSs  (o.) 
CS'crfipa 

Ce-crjfph-»-IE'?  (O.) 
Ci'd5n 
C?-dr5'»  (c.) 
Ced-re-a't|a 
Ce-dr4'?i-I  (1) 
C6g'Iij-sj 
CS'I 

C8'lj,  C?-15'i-»  (3) 
CSl'»-d5n 

C^-lse'nte 
C^-lffi'no 

CSl-fAi'tSa 

C?-l«n'de-tS« 

C?-l6n'dr!B 

Ce-ien'drja 

Oe-I5'n?-as 

0?-15n'iiii,  C?-lS'n»^ 

Oe'ler 

C«l'e-r5| 

CSI'e-trum 

C§'l^-59 

Ca'mv9 

cei'sus 
ca'ti 

€8l'ti-ber  (o.) 
a«l-ti-b5'rSa  (C.) 
Cel-ti-be'rl 

cei'ti-c; 

CSl'tj-ci 

CeI-til'Iu9 

C5l-t9-gil'j-te  CO. 

Cfl-tS'rj-I 

C^l-tos'cy  thffi 

Cfi'mj  (r.) 

CSm'm^nua 

CSm'psi 

C^-na'bum  (z*.) 

Ce-nJB'ym 

CSn'£hre-iE 


CSn'jhrf-Ta 
CSn'£hre-a9 

Cpn-ghre'cia  (<?.) 
C6n'chrj-u9 
Ce-nSs'p9-ll8 
Ce-nB't|-am  (1) 
Ci'lif-aa 
CSn-j-m&g'n! 

C?-nI'nSj  ((7.) 

CSn-^ma'nl 

Ce'nBn  (r.) 

Cen-&5'rS3 

C€n-s9-ri'iii^s 

CSn'sus 

C8ii-t»-rS'tij9 

Cen-tSlu'rl 

Cen-tftu'rj-cas  {c^ 

Cen-tSLu^ruB 

C?n-tTm'?-nas  (c) 

C?n-t5b'rj-c» 

C€n't9-re5 

C?n-t5r'i-pji 

Cen-trt't55 

C«n'tr9-nE5  (c.) 

Cen-tro'n5§  (T-) 
C?ii-trB'ni-fis 
Cen-tam'vi-rl 
Cen-tu'rj-? 
Cen-tfi'rf-pj 
C?n-tu'ri-p8  (O.) 
Ce'Bg,  and  Ce'» 
CSphVlas 
C«ph-si-IB'di-5n 
C6ph-^-le'n* 
Ce-phM'len 
C6ph-sJ-18'nI  (c.) 
CSph-jl-16'ni-» 
C6ph'»-15 
C«ph-?-l<B'di9 
CSph'gi-lon 
C«ph-?-lSt'9-mI 
C€ph-9-lu'di-am 
CSph'si-Ius 
Ce'plie-l9  (r.) 
C?-ph5'iiS5 
GS'phe-ag 
C?-phi"?i-»  (I) 
C«ph-i-8l'j-dSf 
Ce-phis-j-de'rva 
Ce-phl"8i-«n  (1) 
CSph-i-8od'9-tas 
Ce-ph!8'sy9 
Ce-phl'syB 
CS'phren 
C5'pi-o 
C6'pi-5n 

Ce-rtc'ji-tS? 

Ce-t&in'bua 

CSr-ti-Tni'cus 

C^-ra^mi-fiin 

CSr'?-maa 

Ce'iSg 

CSr'gi-sua 

C«r'ii-t? 

Ce-ra'thu8  (o.) 

Ce-ra'tBn  (C.) 

Cc-ra'tus 

Ce-rSiu'ni-?i 

Ce-rau'ni-i 

Ce-rSLu'nu9 

Ce-rSLu'Bj-us  (1) 

Cer-h5'ri-Sti 

C6r'be-rQa 

Cer'cgi-phuB 

CSr-c^-so'rym 

C^r-cS'ia 

Cer-ce'ne 

Cer-c5s'te5 

Cer'ce-tiB  (<7.) 

Cer'ci-d5? 

Cer'ci-I  (1) 

Cer-ci'n? 

Cer-cln'i-am 

Cer-cln'n^ 

C4r'cj-U8  (1) 

Cer-c5'p55 


CSr'cBps 
Cgr'cy-«n  (1) 
Cer-cy'tf-nSa 
C?r-cypli'?-to 
C^r-cy'rj,  or  C^t-ef'tf 
C?r-da'ua  (a.) 
Cer-dyi'i-am 

CB'rE; 

Ce-rSs^ana 

CSrVts 

C^rS'tia  (17.) 

C§-ri-a'l|a 

C5'ri-I 

Ce-rll'll  (r.) 

C^-rn'lvm 

Ge-rin'tfaya 

CSr'i-tea  (o.) 

Cer-ma'nua 

C?r-nS'?  ' 

Cer'nSa 

CB'rBn 

CSr-9-p5ls'^-d5f 

Oe-rBs'B^s 

CSr'phe-rS? 

C6r-re-ta'nl  (r.) 

Cer-riiK'I 

CBr-a9-blBp'ti; 

Ctir'ti-m? 

Cer-to'ni-am 

Cer-va'rj-us 

Cer'vj-ua  (r.) 

CBr'y-c65 

Ce-ry'ce5  (cr.) 
Ce-rJ''cj-aa  (1) 
Cer-y-ml'c? 
c:Br-y-nS'j  (c.) 
Cf-i^n'i-te^ 
C^-s€Mj-ua 
Ce-3§n'ni-9 

CB3'ti-U9   (1) 

C^s-tri'n^ 
Ces-tri'nug 
Ce-te'l  (^b.) 

Ce-the'gv9 
C6'ti-i  (1) 

ce'tj-as  (1) 

C6'to 

Ce'yg,  and  Cs'vB 

Ce'yx 

£!hj-b5'ruB  (<7.) 

jBha'bSs* 

£!b^-bi'Dus 

jBhj-bo'r^ia  (o.) 

£!ha'bn-9 

£;ha'bri^l9 

jehSb'ry-Is 

jehae're-j  (<7.) 

jehffi'r^-Ka 

jehffir-e-ds'mva  (4) 

jEJhffi-re'ra^n 

jehffir'9-ph8n  (4) 

jehae-rSs'tr^-te 

jEhcB-rin'thys 

jEhffi-rlp'pya 

BhiB'ro 

jShsr-f-nS'?,  and  iShSr- 

r9-ne'gi 
jebffi-ro'ni-^ 

jeh?i-ce'»  (c.) 

eh^-ce'd9n,  and  £)bil- 

ce-do'nj-? 
jeh?l-c6i'9-r@?  ((7.) 
iBh&l-ci-de'ne 
£;b^]-cld'^~ua 
€3h?l-cld'i-cj 
£hgil-cld')-cua 
jehai-ci-os'ys 

jehiJ-ci'9-p5 

£b^'cj8 
jEh^l-ci'tja 
jeh&l'cT-dSn 
jehil'cBn 


£h»'cva 

jCh^l-dffi'v 

ebjl-die'I 

Bhai'e-tBa  (<7.) 

£!h9U-sj-dBn'sSB 
£!h^'y-be;,  and  eWy- 

iea 
jEhSl'y-bBn  (T.) 
j0h&l-y-b9-Dl'tia 
jeha'lybs 
J0h^-ma'nl 
jeh&m-»-n'rI 
£ha'n9 
JBha'Bn 
£haVni$ 

j6ha-9-ni'tiB 

jetla'Ba 

jOh^r-^omo^b^  (c) 

jCh^r-gi-co'm^  (<7.) 

jOhar'j-dre 

jeh?-ra'dr9a 

jSb'^r'^-drus 

jE!h^-rs'9-d^ 

BtAT-^n-die'l 

ehi'Ax 

6h^-i^x'e^,  and  J6h^- 

riix'ita 
eha're; 
eh&r'i-cIeB 
^hir-i-cli'dSj 
jehir'i-cio 
£7h&r-)-de'inijS 
£!h&r'j-I» 
j6b&r-)-la'u8,  and  jCh^- 

ra'lya 
£;h^-Ti'iiI,  and  Csi-ri'ni 
jCha'ijg 

je!h»-ri"8i-j  (1) 
jehair'i-tia 

JBhaj^ni^,  and  Cit'ia^ 
jehSLr'mi-dSis 
jBhSlr'nlj-de; 
6h^r-nil'niig 

jSh'^T'mia 

jeh^r-mos'y-nj 

j6h'Ar'ili9-tilB 

jSha'rQn 
£;b»-r8n'd^ 
jehar-9-nS'^ 
j^b^-ro'Dt-uia 
£!ha'rBpa,  and  ElSx'f- 

«h&r'»-pfis  (o.) 
fJhj-ryb'djs 
BhSt'rj-mla  (O.) 
jehSt-r»-mi'tffl  la.) 
jBbau'bi,  and  jQllSlu'cI 

£)bSlu'rua 

jehftT'9-n85  (c.) 

£!bji-y'ci  (<?.) 

jehj-zS'nf  (cr.) 

£bi'» 

£he'lffi 

£!tae'18; 

jebel-j-do'ni-gi 

j6b81-j-do'nj-9 

;GJh5-KdVnj8 

j6h^lidVn2-aum  (T.) 

jeh81'9-n6 

£!b81Vni9 

jeh81-9-nBph'»-gl 

jeh81-y-do'r§-^ 

J6b8ni'm}g 

jeh8'nffi 
J0h6'ni-Bn 
jehe'ni-u8 
£;h5'9-p85  (o.) 
jSb8'dpa,  and  jSh^a'- 

p8s 
Etae'pbr^n 


£;h$-rIs'9-pl>&B 

£:h8r'9-pbBn 

£;h«r'8i.4a  (1) 

f;h?r-sld'j-mi« 

jBher'sj-pho 

J0ta9r43'n}  ((7.) 

£!b8r-S9-ne'8ya 

jehf-raa'cl 

£bjd-nffi'I 

jehj-doir»s  (n) 

£;bll-i''lr'£bv8 

ebll' j-ua,  and  £;iiIl'Kib 

jEbl'lB 

£:bI-Ia'nM 

J6bj~ms'r9 

jehim'e-r?  ((7.) 

£!bi-m8'n-ani 

jSbl-Bm'^.j'a 

jebl'9n 

«bl'9-n8 

jehl-Bn'i-dSj 

jehI'9-nS8 

fihI'Ba 

jBbl'rBn 

£!hlt'9-nS 

jehlt'rj-am  (r.) 

£hlB'r?-fig 
£;bla'rjB 
jEhlB'rua 
jebfr-^-ri'nj 
j6h9^s'p8| 
jeh8'»-t™  (<7.) 
jSbo'bus 
£:hcBr'j-d8!  (4) 
jeb(Er'e-»  (4) 

jehoBr'i-ias  (4) 

£)bBl-9ii-ti'£b9a  ^e 
jebon'nj-d&a 
jehBn'y-phia 
£!h9-ra'Bii9  (cr.) 
f;b9-rSa'inI 
jeh9-rin'e-aa 
J0b9-r(E'by8 
jeho-rem-iiffi'I 
£;biSr'9-nS  (O.) 
J0bos'r9-ef 
£br8^llle^ 
£br8iii'^t8; 
jSbr88'i-phBn 
;ebr?s-pbBn'tf) 
jCbres'tyg 
j6brd'ini-9 
jChro'mj-Bg 
jEJbro^mjg 
£?brd'nii-ag 
jBbro'ui-uB 
jSbro'nBa 
jSbry'^-saa 
jBhry'sji,  and  CluJ  ^ 
jehry8'?-m5 
jEbry-aSn't^ 
£hry-s%n'thi-ag 
jBhry-sSLn'tja 
jebry-8a'9r,  J  and 
jebry8'9-3r  ^*7..y 
jGbryg-ji-o'r^ua 
jebry-8a'9-ria 
jBbry's^a 

j6bry-8&s'pi-dS}  (a* 
jCJhry-aS'ja 
J0bry-88r'nivs 
jebrja'e-raa  (<7.> 
jehry'se§ 
J6hry-8ip'p9 
J0bry-8lp'pua 
J0bry'sja 

jSbry8^^a'pi-d89 
£hry-BBi;'?-rB8  (cj 
£!hrya'9-chlr  (o.) 
jehry-sB'dj-uin 
jehry-8Bg'9-naB 
£Ihrys-9-la'y8 
jehrya-9-16'rgu5  (<7.) 
j0hry-8Bp'9-Iia 


*  CAa»e».  — The  c4  in  thia,  and  in  all  words  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  must  be  pronounced  like  A.    See  Rule  12. 

f  Charmime.  —  Dryden,in  bis  tragedy  of  .411  forLoDe,  has 
Anglicized  this  word  into  CAarmion,  —  the  cA  proliounced 
(18  in  cAarm 


X  Chrysaor, — 

**  Then  started  out,  when  you  began  to  bleed, 
The  great  Chrysaor,  and  the  gallant  steed.*' 

CooEs's  Hmci.  Tkag. 


GREEK    AND    LATIN    I'ROPER    NAMES. 


Bhfy-sSr'rhg-fts 

Cfirys'ifa-tSm 

jShry-sath'f-mta 

jetii^x'ua 

Clitho'nj-ji  (5) 

Chtho'ni-us  (5) 

Chth5n-9-ph}'l?(5)(0.) 

jBhy'trum 

Ci-j-gi'sl  (C.)* 

Clb'j-15  (r.) 

Cib-9-ri'tis 

Ci-bo'tijs  (c.) 

Cib'y-r» 

Cic'9-nSf 
C(-cu'tgi   * 
Cic-y-nS'thus  (a.) 
Cil'ices  (C.) 
Ci-ll"cj-»  (1) 
Ci-lis's» 

ci'iix 

Cil'l» 

Cll'les 

Cil'lva 

C)l'ni-u3 

Cl'lfl 

Cim'b?r 

Cjm-be'rj-ua 

ram'bri 

CSm'brj-cfim 

Cim'brj-cua  (O.) 

Clm'i-niia 

Cjm-nie'ri-l 

CIm'me-rte 

Cjm-me'ri-uin 

Ci-mo'ljs,  and  Cj-no'Ija 

Ci-mo'lus 

Ci'miln' 

Ci-nffi'thjn 

Cln'j-rii  (<7.) 

Cj-n&r'j-d^a 

CSn'cj-?  (1) 

Cin-cjn-na'tva,  L.  d. 

Cin'ci-ua  (1) 

C»n'e-aa 

Ci-nS'ai^s  (1) 

Cin'e-thon 

CJn'sii 

Cin-g€tVrix 

Cin-gu-la'ni  (T.) 

Cin'gv-lfim 

Cin-i-a't^ 

Ci-nith'i-i 

Cin'n^-dSn 
Cln'n^-mila 
Cin-ni'si-ngi 
CInx'j-j  (1) 
Ci'n?ps,  aMii  Cin'y- 

phuB 
Cin'y-iSs 
CI'Ss 

Ci-pS'rua  (a.) 
CIp'pus 
Cjr-cBB'vm  (T.) 
Cir'c? 

C|r-cSn'aea  Lu'dl 
Wr'ci-us  (1) 
CiVcua 
Cl'rjs 

Cir-rffl'9-tum 
Clr'rhj,  onii  Cjfr'rh? 
Tir'thj,  and  Cir't? 
Cis-iil-pi'n?  Gai'li-» 

Cla's^ 
Cia-aS'is 
( Jis'ae-fifl 
Cla'BJ^  (1) 


Cla'ej-B  (1) 

Cla'ai-dE? 
Cis-sres'sp  (4) 
Ci8-89-6a'3j  (O.) 

Cia-su'a^ 
Cia-te'ntB 
Cja-thS'ne  (c.) 
Cls-t9-b5'c!  (o.) 

Ctth-ii-rta'tii 
Ci-the'lja  (C.) 
Clth'e-rSn  (o.) 
CI"ti-Bm  (1) 

CI'UB 

Ci-vI'ljs 

Ciz'y-cum 

Cla'd^-ua 

Cla'nej 

Cla'nja 

Cla'nj-Sa,  or  Cla'nia 

Cl^i-ra'n^a  (c) 

Cla'rijs 

Cl?3-tid'i~uin 

ClSiu'di-* 

Ciau'dj-ffl 

Cl^u-dj-a'nu8 

ClSiu-di-op'sh-Ha 

Cl§lu'dj-ua 

ClStu'suB 

CUv-j-e'nua 

Cl&v'i-ger' 

Cl^-zi3m'e-nffi,  and  C1&- 

CWj-dia 

Cle-(er'?-t»  (4)  (c.) 

Cle^n'der 

Cle-&n'dri-dSB 

Cle^n'thSj 

CIe-"ir'cbuB 

Cl&4r'i-dS3 

Cle'mena 

Cle'o  ■ 

Cle'9-bi3 

Cle-9-bu'I? 

Cle-Bb-u-li'n» 

ClB-9-ba'lua 

ClS-fl-sha'rej 

Cle-9-cha'4-? 

CIe-9-dsE'va 

Cle-Sd'ji-mSB 

ClS-9-de^mas 

ClB-9-d5'r?' 

CIe-9-d6x'j 

CIe-5g'9-ne§ 

Cle-9-la'ua 

Cl§-5in'9'-chu9 

Cle-9-mari'tea 

Cle-om'brp-tus 

Cli-9-in6'de§ 

Cl?-Bm'e-n§|* 

C15'(jn 

Cle-o'nse,  and  ClS'9-n? 

Cl^-o'ne 

Cle-9-ni'cj 

Cle-Q-ni'cua 

Cle-Bn'njs 

Cle-5n'y-mu3 

Clk'Q-j&s  (<7.) 

Cle-5p'si-ter 

C15-9-pa'tf  J  t 

Cle-Sp'j-tr?  (o.) 
Cl?-5p'j-tria 
Cle-Sph'f-nej 
OlSHj-ph&n'thus 
Cle'9-phe5 
Cle-8ph'9-ma 
Cl^'p-phon 
Cle-^-phy'lys 
Cle-9-pom'py9 
Cle-^p-tei'e-niua 


CIB'f-p&a 

Cl?-o'r? 

Cl^-Ss'tr^-tfia 

Cle-Sx'9-nfia 

ClSp'sy-drji 

Cls'rl 

Ciea'i-dS9 

Cle't? 

C16t-?^b5'nl  (r.) 

Clib'9-nus 

CU-d6'mua 

Cll'm&x  (T.) 

Cllm'e-nua 

Cll'naa 

Clin'i-aa 

Clj-nip'pi-dSj 

Cli'nya 

Cll'a 

Clj-slth'e-rs 

Clis'thf-nej 

Cli'tiB 

Cli-tar'ch\)3 

Cll'tB 

Cli-t^r'nj-9 

Clit-9-de'inv9 

Glj-t5m'9'gtius 

Clj-tSn'y-mua 

Cllt'9-ph6n 

Cll'tbr 

CI]-to'ri-gi 

Cli-tum'nus 

Cll'tua 

Cl9-a'cs  (0.) 

Clo-9-ci'n5i 

Cl9-!in'thua 

C15'di-ii 

Clo'di-ua 

Cl08'li-si 

Cto'li-ffl 

Cloe'lj-ua 

Clo'n^a 

C15n'di-cu8 

Clo'nj-j 

C16'ni-uB 

Clo'thS 

Clu-Sn'tj-fia  (1) 
Clu'pe-gt,  and  Ciyp'e-a 
Clu'5i-ii  (1) 
Cly-si'ni  FBn'te; 
Clu-si'9-liini 

cm'§i-am  (I) 

Clu'ai-us  (1) 

Clu'vi-ua  Rfl'fys 
Clym'e-ne 
Clym-en-e'i-deg 
Clyra'e-nu3 
Cly-soh'y-muB 
Clyt-fm-nga'tr? 
Cly"ti-?,  or  Cly"ti-e  (1) 
Cly"ti-ua  (1) 
Cly'tya 

Cn^-ca'dj-iim  t  (5) 
Cnac'»-na  (5) 
Cnac'y-lua  (<7,) 
Cna'g-ii  (5) 
Cng'mua  (5) 
Cne'us,  or  Cnro^iiB  (5) 
Cnj-din'i-um  (5) 
Cni'dya,  or  GnlMya  (5) 
Cno'pua  (5) 
CnSs'sj-j  (1)  (5) 
Cnos'sya  (5) 
Co,  and  Co'63 
Co-?-ma'ni 
Cq^s'txm,  and  Cp-Sc'- 

trSB 
C6b'?-r55 
CGc'^uB 
C9C-ce'i-ua  ^3) 


Cpc-cyj'i-fia 

Co'clS?,  Pub.  Herat. 

CSc'li-tS?  (c.) 

Cac't(-tB,  and  C5t'tj-ffi 

C9-rcy'ttis 

C9-da'nva  Si'mia  { r.) 

C9-d5m'9-nua 

C5d'ri-diB 

C9-drSp'9-I!is 

Co'drya 

Cce-ci!'i-ua 

Cce'ij 

C<B-lW?-t!E 

CoeI-e-9^r'i-9,  anrf  Ctel- 

9-Bjr'j-ii 
Cce'li-j 
Coe-li-Sb'rj-g? 
Cc£'lj-ua 
Coe'lys 
Cffi'nya 
Crer'^-niia  (4) 
Ca'ea 

C(B3'y-r(i  (4)  (0.) 
Cffi'ys 
C5E'9-mu3 
C5|-i-du'nu8 
C6'hi-bu9 
Co'hor? 
CSl-j-ce'ii  (c.) 
C9-Iffl'nu3 
C9-ian'c9-rum  (c.) 
C9-rix'9-ia 
C9-Hx'63 
CSl'chi 

CSl'chjs,  and  CSI'chBs 
C9-lSn'd3i 
Co'lj-as 
C9l-la'tj-?  (1) 
C51-l?-tt'nua 
Cpl-li'iij  5' 
C9l-lu'ci-j  (1) 
ca'lo 
C9-lo'nffl 
C9-lo'ne 
Cy-lo'iij'-j  (r.) 
Cp-lo'nSa 
C51'9-ph5n 

C9-133'3§,  and  C9-15a'Bia 
C9-Io3'3U8 
C61'9-Ws  II 

C9-lo'tea  (r.) 
CSl'p? 

C9l-thE'ne  (c.) 
C9-lum'b? 
C51-um-bra'ri-9  (r.) 
C51-y-raa'lii 
C9-lu'thya 
C9-lyt'tya 

C3m-^ge'nl 

Cp-ma'n^ 

Cp-ma'ni-51 

Cy-ma're-j  (ir.) 

C3m'?-ri 

C3m'9-ruB 

C9-m&s'tya 

C9-ma't5l  (G.) 

C9in-ba'bi;is 

CSm'be 

C3m'bi 

C9m-brS'9 

C5ra'by-tis 

Cp-me'dffl  (c.) 

C9-me't69 

C3m'f-tho 

C9-injn'j-ua 

C9-m5"ti-j  (1) 

Co'mj-uB 

C3m-in9-£5'nv8  (c.j 

CSm'm9-aus 

C6'm3n 


CSm-pi-taMj-^ 
C3nip'Bfi-ttis 

Co'niym  (r.) 

Co'myB 

C3n'c5i-nl 

Cpn-cBr'dj-a 

Con'd?-lu3 

CSti'dj-tS 

C9n-da'te  (c  ) 
C3n-di-vlc'num  ( r ) 
CSn-d9-cha'tg; 
Cfln-drd'Bi 
C9n-di?l'i-gi 
CSn'dy-luB  (<7^ 
Co'ne 

C3n-^-t9-du'ny3 
C9n-fu'ci-ua  (1) 
C9n-ftS'dvs 
C9-ni'9-ci  (T.) 
Co'ni-I 

C9-nlm'br(-gi  (TV 
C3n-)-s&l'tus 
C9-nSs'cJ 
Cpn-ni'd^s 
Co'nSn 
09-n5'pe  (o.) 
C3n-9-pS'uin,  tmd  O^ 

no'pe-um  (c.) 
Co'n33'C9n-coi'9-r>'» 

(c.) 
C9n-36n't55 
090-3611 'ti-?  (1) 
Cpn-sid'i-uB 
C3n-sj-li'i>yni 
C3n'stan3 
C9ii-atin'ti-»  (1) 
CSn-st^n-tl^n^ 
Cpn-amn-ti-nop'f-Ilt. 
C3n-Bt^n-ti'lius 
CSn'stan-tinB 
Cpn-stiin'tj-ua  (1) 
CSn'ay-lS^  (T.) 
CSn'BuB 
C9n-ajsg'ii? 
C5n-t^-d€B'du8 
C3n-t9-p9-ri'gi  (c.),^ 
C9n-tu'bi-5i 
C3ii've-nffl  ((7.) 
Co'Sn  ■ 
Ca'33,  C38,  CS'll,  saA. 

Co 
Co'pae 

C6'pj-lB  (a ) 
C5'ph&a 
C9-ph3n'tt9 
Co'pi-^ 
C9-pll'lya 
C9-p5'nj-u3  - 
C3p'r?-t5S 
C5'pr?-fi3 

CBp'tus,  and  CSp'tfti 
Co'r? 
C3r-9H;e'fi-S]n.(l)  mil 

C3r-?-c6n^3i-um  (1) 
C3r-9-C9-iia'8ya 
C9-iSl'?-ue 
C9-ra'ri  (C.^ 
C9-l41'li 
Cg-ra'nys 
Oo'r&a 
Co'lSx 
C9-rix'I 
Cbr'be-Ga 
CBr'bfa 
Cbr'bn-16 
C8r'c9-bj  (C.) 
Cor'c9-ias  (0I 
Cyr-cy'r? 
Cdr'dy-b9 
Cbr-dyne'ne 


•  CHeomenes. — There  ia  an  unaccountable  caprice  in  Dry- 
den'a  accentuation  of  thia  word,  in  oppoBition  to  all  proBO- 
dy ;  for,  through  the  whole  tragedy  of  thia  title,  he  places 
the  accent  or.  the  penultimate,  instead  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate, syllable.  [This  observation  ia  perfectly  just.  But 
is  there  not  aomething  equally  capricious  in  our  author'a 
note  on  the  word  Androniiyas,  compared  with  this  charge 
against  Dryden .'  —  Teollope.] 

t  Cleopatra.  —The  learned  editor  of  Labbe  tells  us  this 
word  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, Cle-op'a-tra,  though  the  penultimate  accentua- 
tion he  save,  is  the  more  common.    [I  knowof  no  authorl- 
)09 


ty  for  the  penultimate  accentuation.  —  Trollope.  —  The 
poeta  make  it  long  by  poaition.  —  Carr.J 

j:  Cnaeadium.  —  C  before  n,  in  thia  and  the  Bucceeding 
words,  is  mute ;  and  they  must  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
JVacadiuiUf  J^acaUs,  &c.    [See  note  on  Rule  13.  —  Trollope.] 

5  CoVAnH' — Lempriere  accents  thia  word  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate ;  but  AinBworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  more 
properly  on  the  penultimate. 

II  Colotes.  —  Ainaworth  and  Lempriere  accent  thia  word 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  ;  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and 
Holyoke,  more  agreeably  to  the  general  ear,  on  the  penu^ 
timate 
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C^r-dj  ivt  (C.J 

Cp-rSs'ays 
CSr'e-sus 
Cor'rt-s59,  and  C^-rfr'- 
eaa  (C7.) 
CSr'e-tas 
Cpr-fin'i-iim 

Cff-rin'e-am 

Cp-iln'nys 
CVrln'tliys 
C6-ri-9-la'nus 
C9-ri'9-li,  and  Co-ri- 

Cfl-ris'sus 
Cp-rl'th^i  (c?0 

C5r'i-tus 

Cijr'miis 

C^r-ne'Ij-^ 

Cpr-nic'u-Ium 

C(ir-ni-fi*"ci-ua  (1) 

Cbr'ni-ger 

Cpr-nu^t'us 

Cp-roB'b^ 

Cp-ro'ng,' 

C^r5'n(-&  (r.) 
CSr-fl-ni'dgj  (c.) 

C9-r5n'tgi 
Cg-ro'nya 

C9r-rha'g[-am 

Ctir'si 

Ciir'sj-ffl 

Cbr'sj-cgi 

Car'a9-t5 
CBr'su-rsi 

C9r-to'n3B 

C^r-ty'n?  (<7.) 

Cor  yn-ca'ni^a 

Co'iys 

Cpr-vi'nua 

C5r-y-ban'teg 

C5r'y-baa 

C5r-y-bas'8gi 

COr'y-bus 

C9-rf' cj-?  (1) 

C9-ryc'i-def 

C^ry''ci-u3  (1) 

C6r'y-cus 

C6r'y-don 

Car^y-1?,  and  CSr-y-lS'- 

Cy-rym'bj-fer 

Cor'y-ngi 

CBr-y-ne'tj,  and  C6r-y- 

ne'tes 
CSr-y-pha'^j-um  (1) 
C5r'y-phe  (r) 
Cg-ry'tb?  (c.) 
Cor-y-th§n'ae§ 
CSr'y-thiia 
Cy-ry'tuB 
G5b      * 
Co'sgi,  CSs's^,  and 

Co'ScB 

Cys-co'ni-iis 
Cy-sln'g^s 
Co'sis 
CSs'mys 


C9S-su'ti-I  (1) 

rSs-tp-bce'i 

Co3-t9~b6'sI  (C.) 

Cy-ay'r^i 

CJo'te§,  and  CSt'lSg 


C5'th6n 

Cy-tho'ne-^i 

Cot-j-nu'B^  (C.) 

C5t'i-so 

Cot't^ 

C5t'ti-ffi  JU'pS? 

Cyt-to'nja 

CSt'tus 

C5t-y-ffi'um 

CBt-y^i-l'yn  (<7.) 

CSt-y-lffi'us 

C9-tyi'i-ua 

C9-ty'9-rsi 

C9-ty'9-ras  (c.) 

Co'tya 

Cy-ty'to  (C.) 

C9-tvt't5 

Cra%ys 

Cr^tm-bu'a^i 

Cram'bu-tia  (o.) 

CrSn'^i-e  (c.) 

Cran'M 

CrUn'?i-p59 

Criin  '9-us 

Cra'ne 

Cr9-ii5'?i  (c.) 

Cr^i-nS'um 

Cra'nK 

Cra'non,  and  CiSn'nSn 

Criin 'tor 

Crap'gL-thua  (c.) 

Crais'si-pe|  (r.) 

Cr?s-si"ti-ua  (1) 

Ctfts'sus 

Cr^-tl'nus 

Cras'ti-nSs  (C.) 
Crei-t£e'us 
Crit'a-la 
Cra'ter 
CrSt'e-rus 
Cra^te^ 
CrS-t-ea-i-clS'^ 
Ci:at-e-sTp'9-lis 
CrSt-e-sip'pi-dis 
Cra'te-ua 
Cr^i-te'v^ffl 
Ora'this 
Cr^-tl'nys 
Cr?-tip'pus 
Crat'y-lus 
Crau'fi-ae  (1) 
Crau'sjs 
Cr^i-ux'j-diia 
CrSm'e-r? 
Crem'i-dgj 
CrSm'mgi 
Cr£ra'my-8n,  and 

Crom'my-Qn 
CrSm'nij  and  CrSm'- 

noa 
Cre-mS'n^i 
Cre-mu'tj-us  (1) 
Cr?-na'cus  (c.) 
Crg'5n 

Cre-yn-tT'^-de^ 
Cre-oph'i-Iua 
Cre-9-phyMy3  (O.) 
Cre-y-p6'lii3  ((7.) 
Cre-pe'rj-ua 
CrSph-?-ge-n5'tys  {G.) 
Cres 

Cre's?,  and  Ct&s'b^ 
Cr5'si-us  (1) 
Cres-phon't55 
CrSa'sgia 
Cr^s'sj-us  (1) 
Cres'tSn 
Cr?8-to'ne  (c) 
CrS'sua 
Cre't^i,  CrSte 
Cre-tffi'us 
CrS'te 
Cre'te-si 
Cre'tS^ 
Cre'te-u3 


Cr5'the-Ia 

Cre'the-uB 

Cr?-thiMe9  (O.) 

CrSth'y-n? 

Cr6t'i-ciis 

Cre-u'sgi 

Cre-u'sia 

Orl'^t-siis 

Cri-nTp'pya 

Crl'nja 

Cri-ni'siJB,  and  Cri-ml'- 

BUS 

CrI'no 
Crl-6'gi  (a.) 
Crl's8n 
Cris-pl'n? 
Cria-pi'nus 
CrIt'^-1?  ■ 
Crith'^Xa 
Crj-thS't? 

Cri"ti-as  (1) 

Cri'to 

CrIt-9-ba'lua 

Crit-y-de'mijs  (r.) 

Crlt-9g-na'tua 

Orit-y-Ia'uB 

Cn'n  Me-ta'pyn  (c.) 

Crl'ya 

Cry-bi'^iis 

Cr5b'y-zi 

CrocVle 

Cro'ce-a 

CrSc-y-dnyn  (c.) 

CrSc-9-di-15p'9-li8 

Cro'cys 

Cro-cy-l5'si  (o.) 

Crce'suB 

Cry-I'tS^ 

Cro'mi 

Cry-mi'tis  (r.) 

Crom'my-Sn 

Cr5ra'ngi 

Cro'mys 

Cro'ni-? 

CrSn'j-dg? 

Cro'ni-um 

Cro'phl 

Cr93-affi'a 

CrSt'51-le  (cr.) 

CrSr'?-lu3 

Cro'ton 

Cry-to'n? 

Cret-y-ni'Hffi  (r.) 

CrSt-y-nj-a'tie  (c) 
Cr5t-y-ni'?-ti8 
Crv-to'pj-Sis 
Cry-to'pya 
CriS'noa' 
Cra^sja 
Crua-ty-me'ri 

Crya-ta'me-rl  (c) 
Crua-tu-mS'rj-^i 
Crua-tu-me'rj-uin 
Crua-tu-mi'nym 
Crys-tu'mi-Sm 
Crys-tu'ny3j^a7id  Crua- 

tur-ne'nj-ua 
Cry'nia 
Cryp-te'9  (o.) 
Cte'9-tus  (5) 
Ctem'e-n5  (5) 
Cte'nos  (5) 
Cte'si-5s  (5)  (1) 
Cte-sib'i-us  (5) 
Ctes'i-clSs  (5) 
Cte-siVy-<jhu8  (5) 
Ctgs'i-ph5n  (5) 
Ct?-slp'pus  (5) 
Ctitn'e-nS  (5) 
Cu'cu-fda  (c.) 
Cu'lgi-ro 

Cu'in^i,  and  Ca'ms 
Cy-nS-x'gi 
Cy-ni'n?  (C7.) 
Cy-pa'v5 


Cu-p6n'tua 

Cy-pl'd5' 

Cu-pj-en'ni-tta 

Cu'rea 

Cy-rg'te? 

Cu-re'tia 

Cu'ri-? 

Cu-ri-a't(-l  (1) 

Cu'ri-6 

Cu-ri-o'nSa  (a.) 

Cu-rj-y-sSl'i-tffl 

Cu'ri-ilm 

Cu'ri-Gs  Den-ta'tyfl 

Cur'tK  (1) 

Cur-til'Iua 

Cur'ti-ua  (1) 

Cy-ru'lia 

Cya-sBB'i 

Cy-tll'j-fim 

Cy-S-m-y-eo'tya 

Cj'gi-nS 

Cy-a'ne-ffl 

Cy-a'ne-e,  and  Ojf  a'- 

Cy-a'n^Bs 
Cy-^-nip'pe 
Cj-9-nip'pya 
Cj-51-Hix'ea,  or  Cy-4x'- 

5i-re§ 
Cyb'HS  (C) 
Cy-bg'be 

Cyb'e-1?,  and  Cy-bg'lgi 
C?b'e-le 
Cyb'e-lua 
Cyb'i-r? 

Cy-bIs'tri-51  (r.) 
Cy-ce'gi-um  (1) 
CJgh're-ua 
Cyc'l^i-'de^ 
Cy-cISb'9-rua  (<?.) 
Cy-clp-pffi-di'51  (o.) 
Cy-clo'pes 
Cy'cl5ps 

Cy-cl9-pe'ya  (O.) 
Cyc'nus 
CyM? 
Cfd'i^a 
Cyd'i-m5a  (C.) 
Cy-dTp'pe 
Cyd'nua 
CyMoii 

Cyd-9-n5'9  (c.) 
Cy-do'ngs  (c.) 
Cyd-9-ne'ys  (c) 
Cy-do'nj-9 
Cy-do'ni-iia  (c.) 
Cyd'r?-r9. 
Cy-dre'Iua  (c?.) 
Cfd-ry-Ia'ua 
Cyg'nua 
Cyl'9-bua 
Cyl-bj-a'ni  (r.) 
Cyl'i-ces 
Cy-lTn'dus 
Cyl-mb'51-rus 
C?I'I?-ru3 
CylMen 
Cyl-Ie'ne 
C)?I-Ie-ne'i-us  (3) 
Cyl-le'nj-uB  (C.) 
Cyi-le-ne'us  (o.) 
CyMyr/j-I 
Cy'lon 

Cyl-9-nT'ym  (<7.) 
Cy'ni?,  or  Cy'msB 
Cy'me,  and  Cy'mo 
Cy-me'lus  (c.) 
CJm'i-nua  (a) 
Cy-m3d'9-cS 
Cy-mod-y-ce'^ 
Cy-m5d-y-cS'^3 
Cym'y-lSa,  and  Cj-mo'- 

lys 
Cym-9-py-li'^  * 
Cy-m5th'9-5 


C3fn-EB-|I'ru9 

Cy-me'thi-iim 

Cy-na'ne 

Cy-na'p5f 

Cyn'9-ra 

Cy-n3ix'9 

C5fn'e-as 

Cy-neg'e-ttB  (<?) 

CS?n-e-gi'rus  (c.) 

Cy-nS'si-I  (1) 

Cyn'e-fe 

Cv-ne'tEE  (a.) 
C9n-e-t5'^  (<7.) 
Cyn-e-thus'a? 

Cyn'i-cl 

Cyn'i-cus  (g) 

Cy-nis'c? 

Cy'no 

Cyn-9-cSph'?-lS 

Cyn-9-c£ph'?-lI 

Cyn-y-ph5n'tj3 

Cy-nSr't53 

Cy-n(ir'ti-5n  (9) 

Cy'nos 

Cyn-9-a"ir'gS9 

Cyn-ya-ae'm? 

Cyn-v-sii'ra 

Cyn'^sure 

Cyn'thi-5 

Cyn'thi-i5s 

Cfn'thys 

Cyn-y-r6n's59 

Cy'nuB 

Cyp-?-ris'si,  and  CJp  | 

ris's}-?  (1) 
Cyp-^-rla'sua 
Cyph'9-r9L 
Cyp-rj-a'nys 
Cy'prua 
C?p'3e-1?  (c.) 
Cyp-sel'i-d5| 
Cyp'se-!us 
Cy-rau'nJB 
Cy're 

Cy-re-na'j-cj 
Cy-re-na'i-cl 
Cy-rS'ne 

Cy-res'e'hH*  (^-^ 
Cy-ri'M59 
Cy-ril'Iiis 
Cpr'i2 
Cy-rl'nu3 
C^r'ne " 
Cyr'nys 

Cy-ry-pfflnJl'^i  (ff^ 
Cy-r6p'y-lia 
Cyr-rse'i 
Cyr'rhMra 
Cyr'rhe^ 
Cyr'rhua 
Cyr-ri-a'n? 
Cyr-si'lu3 

Cyr'si-lSs  (c.) 
Cyr-to'n^  (o.) 
Cyprus 
Cy'ti 
Cy-tffi'ia 
Cy-the'r^ 
Cyth-e-rffi'9,  or  Cfth-f 

re'^t 
Cyth'e-rtat 

Cy-the'ria  (C.) 
Cy-the'ri-ua 
Cy-the'ryn 
Cy-the'run 
Cyth'e-rQs 

Cy-the'rys  (o.) 
Cyth'nos 
Cy-tin'e-um 
Cyt-js-so'rys 
Cy-to'rus 
Cyz-j-c5'nl 
Cyz'j-cum 
Cyz'i-ciia 


*  Cgmopolia.  —  See  IpHioENii. — 
"  Neptune,  who  ahakes  the  earth,  his  daughter  gave, 
C^mopoliai  to  reward  the  bra^e." 

Cooke's  Hesiod,  Tlieog  v.  1132. 
f  Cyiitrea. — 

"Behold  a  nymph  arise,  divinely  fair, 
Whom  to  Cythera  first  the  surges  bear; 
And  Aphrodite,  ft  jm  the  foam,  her  name, 


Among  the  race  of  gods  and  men  the  same ; 
And  Cytherea  from  Cythera  came." 

Cooke's  Hesiod.  Theoff.  v. 


t  CytJieris. — 


-  Mere  poetry 


Your  Roman  wits,  your  Gallus  and  Tibullua, 
Have  taught  you  this  from  Cytheris  and  Delia." 

DsTDEiTt  aUfortoM> 
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Da'ct,  QTid  Da'cs 
Da'ci-51  (1) 
Da'cj-fis  (1)  rr.) 
D4c'ty-ll 
Oid'j-cffl 
DMu'cliMS  (c.) 
DiBd'?-T?  (4) 
Djed-?-lo'gi  (4)  (ff,) 
Ote-da'lj-dn 
Dted'gL-lus  (4) 
Die'mSn 

Datm'i}-nS^  (4)  (c.) 
DeBin'9-num  (4)  (a.) 
Da'i 

Da'j-clS^ 
Da'i-dei 

Dj-im'e-nSj 
Da'j-phrOn 
Dgt-i'r^ 
DalMj-j 
Dil'raMffl  ((7.) 
D?tlma'ti-5i  (1) 
D?l  ma'tj-us  (1) 
Dil  mj-um  (r.) 

Da'm'^ 
Dam-9s-cS'n? 
I>am-?s-K:S'ne  (c) 
Dj-maa'ci-iSs'  (i) 
D?-n;^s'cLi3 
Da-ma'fj-^  (1)  (r.) 
Dam-^-sigh'th9n 
Dam-^-sip'p^s 
Dlm-?.-sl3  'tr^-tiis 
D^m-^-sith'y-nus 

D^m-^-sj-thy^mya  (c. 
D^m-9-sI't9n  {G.) 

D5m'5i-sus  (a.) 
Da'me-^  (C.) 
Da'mj-? 
D^-mip'pya 
Da''nii9 

D^m-no'ni-I  (T.) 
D^m'n9-rix 
Da'mo 

Da-mSc'ri-tus 

Da'm5n 

D£tin-9-nI'cir8  (C.) 

D3lin-9-  pliiu't^s 

D^-m5ph'j-l^ 

D^-inopb'Hu3 

DS.m'9-phon 

D^-mos'tr^-tua 

Dj-mSx'e-niis 

D^-myr'j^ 

Oa'n? 

D^-na'i-dSa 

DanM&-rT,  ani  Djn- 

dS.r'j-ds 
DJln'd5n 
D^-nu'b|-Qa 
D&n'iibe 
Da'9-£tiiig 
Da'p-ne?  (<7.) 
Da.ph'nae 
D&ph-nae'us 
Daph'n^ 
D^ph-n^pbC^n-^ 
DSph'njs 
DSph'niis 


Dar'?-bgf  ((7.) 

Dar-^n-ta'fi-gi  (r.) 

Da'rilps 

D'4r'd^-nl 

D^r-da'ni-? 

Djr-dSn'i-dg? 

D'ir'dj-nis 

D'ir'd^--nu9 

D?i-re'i-uin  (3)  (c.) 

Da'r€a 

Dgi-rs'tis 

D^-iVcus  la.) 

Dj-ri'u3 

DSis-cy-Ie'ym  (C.) 
DS.s-cy-li'tjs 
Das'cy-lus 
Da'se~9 
Da'si-us  (1) 
D99-s5r'e-toe,  or 

D£is-s9-ri'tEe 
DSs-s^-rS'ni,  or 

ms-a?-ri"tH  (1) 

D^t-(!i-ph^r'n€s 
Da'tja 

Da'toa,  or  Da't6n 
Dau^ia 
Diu'nl 
Dau'ni-51 
Dlu'nus 

Dau'rj-fer,  and  Diu'ri- 
ees 
.)  DavVr? 
D5b'9-i-ii9  ((?•) 
D6c-?-da'£hi  (o.) 
D9-cap'9-lj8  (c.) 
De-cSb'^-lus 
Dg^-e-Ie'si  ((?.) 
De-ce'le-5m 
Deif-e-li'cym  (c.) 

De-cem'vj-ri 

De-cg'ti-5t  (1) 
DS(j-i-a'tiim  (£7.) 
De-cid'hiia  SAx'^ 
De^'i-niiis  (c.) 
De-cin'e-fis 
Dtj'c(-us  (1) 
Dec'u-m?  (c.) 
Dec-u-ma'te^  (c) 
De-cu'rj-o 
D^d-i-tam'e-ne^ 
De-i-9-ni'rsi  (c.)  (3) 
De-ic'9-on 

De-i-le'9n 

De-il'e-<Sn  ((?.) 
De-xl'g-ghua 
De-lra'5i-£hfia 
De-i'9-<;e§  (c.) 
De-I'9-£hua 
De-l'9-ne 
DS-i-6'ne-5a 
D?-I-9-pg'?  (Cf.) 
De-i-9-pe'(-^  (3) 
De-i-5t'?-rus  (c) 
De-Iph'i-1? 
De-iph'9-be 
De-iph'9-bua 
D5'i-ph5n 
DS-i-phon'te| 
De-ip'y-le 
De-ip'y-l3s 
D^ip'y-rua 

DSj'9-ce§ 


De-j5t'?-rua 
Dm'dSn 

De-li'^-de^ 

De'lj-um 

DS'li-ua 

Del-ma'tj-iSa  (1) 

Del-mln'i-um 

DeaSs 

Dei'phi  * 

S€Vphj-cu3 

D?I-phin'j-gi 

D^I-phin'i-iim 

DSl'phiis 

Del-phj'ne 

Dei't? 

Del-t5't9n  (c.) 

Dein'9-dS^ 

Df-mfEn'e-tua  (^T 

De-mig'9-ra.s 

D6in-5i-ra't& 

DSm-^-ra'tys 

De-ma.r'£hus 

De-mar'e-te^  (<?,) 

De-ma'trj-^  (r.) 

De'me-si 

D?-mS'ter  (cr.) 

De-m6'tfi-gi 

De-me'trj-^a 

D^-me'trj-ua 

DS'mo 

D€m-9-^-n^s's9 

DSin-9-ce'dSij 

D9-in5£h'^-re5 

D6[n'9-clSa 

De-ra5c'9-5n 

De-mSc'rj-tfia 

De-mod'i-cS 

De-m5d'9-cu8 

De-m5'l?-5n 

De-mo'l^ua 

Be'iDon 

Dein-9-n^8'sji 

De-rao'nSx 

D6ra-9-nI'cii 

Dem-9-ni'cv3 

D§m-9-phan'tiJia 

D?-moph'i-lu3 

D6m'9-ptian 

De-m3ph'9-on 

De-mSp'9-lis 

De'mSs 

De-m5s'the-n5f 

De-mos'tr?-tu3 

De-inu'ghua  (a.) 

DGm'y-lus 

Den-se-le'tae  (a.) 

De-5d'Vtu3 

Der'bi-c55 

Der-bi'cS?  (c.) 
DSr'ce 

Der-c6'bi-i  (c.) 
Der-cSn'nu3 
Der'ce-to, '  aTid  Der'c?- 

tl3 

D?r-c^l'li-das 
Der-cyl'lys 
D6r'cy-15s  (C.) 
Der'cy-nSa 
Der-9JB'i 
Der-tho'n^i  (2*.) 
Der-to'n?  (cr.) 
De-rii-si-ae'I 
D6s'p9-t&  (c.) 
De-siid'^i-b^ 
Deu-ca'lj-Sn 
Deu-ce'tj-us  (1) 
Deu'd9-rix 


Dea-rl'9-ptts  (c.) 
DSv'9-n?i  (o.) 
Dex-^m'^-nS 
Dex-^m'^nGa 

Dex-Ith'§-a 
D6x'j-iia 

DT^c-9-p5'ngi 

Di'^-crla  (c) 

Di-9c-t8r'i-d69 

Dl-^-dy-me-ni-a'nys 

Dl-Mu'm?-nu3  (<7.) 

Dl-£e'u3 

Di'ii-g5n,  aTuZDS'^-giim 

Di-gi-g5n'd?s  (r.) 

Di^g'9-1^ 

Dl-a'Ijs 

Dl-ai'lya 

Di-^-tn  Sl3-t)-go^s  js 

Dl-a'n^ 

Di-a'ni-um  (r.) 
Di-^ph'ji-nea  (<?.) 
Dl-a'sH  (1) 
Dib'i-o  (r.) 
Di-ca'j 

Di-cBe-gir-^he'ys  (c.) 
Dl-cte-^T-^hl'i  (G.) 

Di-C£B'U8 

Di'ce  * 

Dl-ce'ne-u3 

Dic'9-in'a.8 

Die' tie 

D)c-t^m'nyin,  and  Djo 

Djc-ta't9r 
Dic-tid-j-Sn'aS^ 
Djc-tl'ngi  (o.) 
DjC-tyn'n^ 

Dic'tys 

Did'i-ua 

Di'do 

Did'y-m^ 

Did-y-mse'iis 

DId-y-ma'9a 

Did'y-me 

Did-y-mum 

Did'y-mua 

Di-en'§-ce5 

Di-Ss'pj-ter 

Di-ie'nj  (cr.) 

Dl-|Sn'ti-?  (1) 

Di-|e'ri  (C.) 

Dig'm^ 

Dl'I 

Dl-i-p9-li'?  (C.) 

Di-m&s'sua 

Di-nar'£hu3 

Din'dy-mii  (c.) 

Din-dy-me'ne  (c.) 

Din'dy-mas  '(  r.) 

Din'JTi  (r.) 

Din'i-ae 

Din'i-^3 

Din'i-ch6 

Dl-noc'rM^f 

Di-n5d'9-^lms 

Di-noi-f-ti'9  (<7.) 

Di-n5p9-£hu3 

Dl-nom'^-nej 

Di'non 

Di-noa'th^-ne^ 

Di-nos'tr^i-tus 

Di-9-ca;a-?-re'a  (<7.) 

Di-o'cle-^ 

Di-9-cJe-ti-a'nug  (1) 
Di-t^-cle'tL-qn 


Dl-9-d5'r98 

Di-o'?-tafl 

Dl-3g/9-n5| 

Di-9-Se'ni-? 

Dl-3g'?-nua 

Di-9g-n6'tu8 

Di-9-ra6'^  (C) 

Di-v-me'd? 

Di-Sm-e-de'^  (<7^ 

Dj-Sm-e-dg'E  ((7* 

Di-9-me'dg9  | 

Di-9-meM9n 

Di-6'mua  (ff ) 

0i'8n 

Di-9-nae'^ 

Di-o'ne 

Dl-9-nS'ys  (o.) 

Dl-5n-y-ag'iia  (o. 

Di-9-ny"ai^  (1) 

Dl-9-ny-8l'9-de| 

Dl-9-ny"8i-a3  (1) 

Di-9-nys'i-deB 

Dl-9-ny8-i-9-cfo'rv  s 

Dl-9-ny9'i-i5n  (2) 

Di-9-ny-aipVlia 

Di-9-ny"8i-fis  (]^ 

Di-9-iiy'sya  (£7.) 

Dl-oph'ii-ng§ 

Di-9-pha.n'tya 

Hi-Q-pVte^ 

Di-9-pi'the|  (C.) 

Di-9-p(E'nys  ' 

Di-op'9-IIs' 

Di-o're§ 

Di-9-ryc'ty3 

Di-93-cSr')-def 

Di-(Ss'c9-rum  (<?,) 

Dx-^Ss'c9-^us  J 

Dl-9^cu'ri  $ 

Di-9S-cy-rI'yin  {O 

Di-Ss'p^-^e 

Di-33'p9-lia 

Dl-9-ti'ine 

Dl-9-ti'inya 

Di-fit're-phej 

Di-9x-ip'p? 

I)I-9X  Ip'pya 

Di-pae'ae 

Diph'Ha3 

DSph'i-lu3 

Dl-phSr'i-dSB 

Diph'ry-gSj  (c.i 

Di-p(B'nffi 

Dip'9-lis  (r.) 

Dlp's^s 

Dip'y-lum  (c) 

Di'rie 

Di'r'ce 

Djr-cSn'n? 

Dir'phi-j 

Dir-phy'i-?  ^3)  (T) 

D(s-cbr'di-si 

Dia'c9-mm  (c) 

DYa'9-r3e  («?.) 

Dit'gi-ni 

Dith-y-ram'byB 

Dxt-i-o'nS?  (c.) 

Di'um  (T.) 

Div-j-tr^t-cfia 

Div-9-dii'nym  (T.) 

Div'p-n?  (c.) 

Di'vys  Fid'i-iSa 

Dl-yl'lya 

Di-ze'rys  t^O  ) 

Dp-be're^ 

D9-be'rys  (c.) 

Do^'i-lis 

De^-j-me'ym  (cr.) 

D5c'j-mu3 

Do'cle-^ 

D9-d6'n^ 

DSd-9-n£E'ua 


*  Delphi, — This  word  waa,  forraorly,  univeraally  written 
Delphosy  till  Mr.  Oumberiand,  a  geniteman  no  Ies3  remark- 
able for  hia  claasical  erudition  than  his  dramatic  abilitiea,  in 
Ilia  Widow  of  Delphi^  rescued  it  from  the  vulgarity  in  which 
it  had  been  so  long  involved. 

f  JXomedes.  —  All  words  ending  in  edes  have  the  same  ac- 
lentuatioQ  j  as,  Archimedes^  Diomedes^  &c     litf  samf  may 


be  observed  of  words  ending  in  ides  and  ocles^  as,  Iphicles^ 
DamocleSf  Androdes^  &LC.  —  See  the  Terminational  Vocab'i 
lary. 

J  Diosconis.  —  An  heresiarch  of  the  fifth  century 
$  DioscurL — The  name  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  ftoo} 
the  Greek  Ai6s  and  xSposy  pro  K6poSt  "^e  sons  of  Jove  '* 
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D;-d3  nf 

Dg-AWf-iSa 

Do'i-I(3) 

DSI-^-b^l'I» 

DBl-j-cha'vn 

DSl'i-shS 

D81'i-cli5a  (a.) 

Dg-U'Jn  (c.) 

D9-lI'9-ne?  (oO 

Pp-UVnls  CO 

Do'lj-Qs 

D61-4j-mS'ne  (o.) 
Do'lSn 
D?-lBn'cI 
DSl'9-p58 
Dp-lS'phi-Sn 
Dg-lo'pi-si 
Da-<?-pI'9n  (a.) 
Do'15p9 

DQm-i-dfl'c?  (c) 
Dom4du'ciis 
Pp-min  'Hi? 
D9-ini"ti-ii  (1) 
D^ml-ti-a'nijs  (1) 
DQ-^nV'ti-qn 
DBm-j-tri'lgi 
D!i-ml"tj-iis  (1) 
Dr^m-nQt'j-niis  {o.} 

DBn-i-la'gia 


D?-na'cf 

D9-lj9'BVS 

Dp-ilc't? 

DBs'cl 

D9-8l'»-d»9  (I"') 

Dor-ce'a  (0.) 

Dj-sI'ii-dS? 

D3'r«3 

D9-8nh'e-fia  (£7.) 

Do'rt  (r.) 

DB'sBn  (T.) 

DSr'-c? 

D98-8S'nu8 

D8r'  -ciSs 

D3t'M^8 

D5r'  -diU  (C.) 

Do'ti-Bn  (S) 

Do-r  -Sn'aes 
D5-ri-s'vs  (r) 

Do'to 

Do'tua 

DBr'  -Wa 

D9x4n'd?r 

D»r-  -la'ifs 

Drs-ca'nijs 

Do'r  -9n 

Dr&c'?-n5a  (cr.) 

Do'rs 

Dra'ca 

D9-ria'cu3 

DrjH:5n'ti-dBs 
Dr^-co'num  (£7.) 

Do'rj'um 

Do'ri-us 

Dra'c(is 

D9-rS3't9-Ium  (o.) 

Drj-ho'nys  (c.) 

D9-rB3't9-rum 

Drin'ce? 

D^r-aSn'nys 

Di&n-Ji-a'nj 

DSr'ao 

Dra'pBa 

Do'ruB 

Dra'wa  (s.) 

D9-ry'?i-8S9 

DrSpVn^j  and  Drfip'?- 

Df-ry'clua 

num 

DSr'y-clua  « 

Drtm'9-shiSa 

D9-ry'clu8  (c3.) 
DBr-y-l8e'\im,  and  DBr- 

DrI-Bd'9-neS  (C.) 

Drl-5p'i-de9 

y-lffi'ua 

Drl'93 

DBr'y-l&s 

Dro'I 

D5r-y-Ia'aa 
Df-rjph'o-n  (<?•) 

Drp-mSchVtBB  (0.) 
Dr9-nnB'(i3 

DriSp'i-cI 
Dr5'pi-iin 
DrA-Sn'tj-Qa,  and  Drtt- 

fin'ti-^  (1) 
Drfl'g9-rl 

Dry-6e'ri  (<7.) 
Dril'i-Qffl 
Z>rw'wte 

Drti-sII'l?  LTv'i-? 
Drfl'so 
Drfi'sus 
Dry'gi-de^ 

Dry-&n'ti-de5 

Dry-^n-tl'dej  (<7.) 
Dry-mffl'51 
DrJ'mo 

Dry-mo'dSg  {G) 
Dry'mys 

Dry-nEem'9-tiini  (4)  (<7 ) 
Dry'9-pe 
Dry-9-pg'i-?  (3) 
Dry'9-p55 
Dry'9-pi9j  fl^wi  DrJ-Bp'- 

i-d? 
Dry'Sps 
DrJp'e-tTa 
Du'bjs  (T.) 
Du'brig  (r.) 
Du-cS'ti-ua  (1) 
D^-c<ir't9-rura  (Cf.) 


Dv-ll'lj-Sa  NS'pBB 
Du-IIch'i-fim 
Du-liSp'fl-na  (£7.) 
D(;im-n5'nj-I  (r.) 
Dum'n9-rlx 
DQ'nSlx 

Dfi'rg-niig  (cr.) 
Dyt-ra'ti-fia  (1) 
Du'rgi-to  (ff.) 
Du'rj-uB 
Du-r9-cBr't9-riSin  (fl 

Dfl-iv-ver'nym  (s.> 

DiJi-fim'vj-rl 

Dj-ji-gan'dja 

DJ-^tr-dfin'sa^ 

DJ'mEB 

DJ-mee'I 

Dytn'nuB 

Dy-n&m'^ne 

Dy-n&a'tQ 

Dy'rSa 

D}^-r3ls'pe9 

Dy'ris  (r.) 

Dyr-ra'chj-um 

Dj-saulea 

Dya-cj-ne'twa 

Dy-s6'njira 

Df-fio'rus  (<7.; 

Dya-p&ii'ti-I  (U 


E. 


£-H'nua 
E-ar'i-n»8  fo.) 
E-Sir'j-nuB 
fi-a'^i-um  (1) 
GbM9-mS 
Eb'9-d»  ((?•) 
E'bSn  (T.) 
fibVrgt  (T.) 
P-bSr'^-cum 

Eb-9-ra'ci^rn  (c) 
Eb'g-rfim  ((7.) 
fib-rp-i'ce^  (c) 

f-bQ'dffi  (Cf.) 
b'u-ro  (c?.) 
Eb-ti-ro'nE9 
Eb-u-rp-vi'ceg  (c.) 
Eb'u-sus 
Ec-gi-mS'd? 
Ec-bat'^-ngi 
B9-e-ehIr'i-?i 
E-ce'tr?  (T.) 
R-ghe'ffi  {C.) 
E-£hSc'rsi-tS9 
Esh/e-dEE  (c.) 
E£h-9-da'mi-9 

Egh-e-d^-mi'si  (<?.) 
E-cheI'9-t5a    i 
E-ch«l't5i 
Egn'^iis 
E-9h6m'br9-tu9 
E-che'mgn 
E£n'e-mus 
Ech-e-n5'ya 
E^h'^-phrSn 
5-ch§p'9-l"S 

fegh-e-po'lua  (c) 
E-Ches'tr^-tua 
Eqh'?t-lsi  (O.) 
Ech'e-tr?  (c.) 
fich'?-t"S  (cr.) 
E^hSv-e-th§n'sC5 
K  ghtd'n^i 
E<^h-i-d6'ru3 
5-5liln'gi-de9 
E-ghi'npn 
E-£li3'nu3 
Ech"i-n5a'B?i 
E-ehi'9n 
EcN-Sn'i-dS? 
Eeli-i-o'ni-ua 
E^h'o 

Ec-no'm5s  (T.) 
5-des's?,  5^r'99 
4  -dls's» 


£'d5n 

'^-Ab'n^J  and  Ed'o-nS^ 

E-do'ni 

f-du's?  (C.) 
-dyl'i-us 
f-e'tj-Sn  (9) 
-ga'Ifr-5s  (0.) 

5-|si'i"-daa 

E-gfia-gi-re'tya 
Eg-^-si'nyg 
E-|69't& 
J-ge't?  (<7.) 
Eg-na'ti-9  (1) 
5g-na'ti-iia  (1) 

E-T'9-nS5 
E-I-o'ne-Ha 
Ei-ze'lus  (£7.) 

f-j5'ne-us 
1-9-bBn'tes 

f-lae'ys 
-lEe-v-ti'chys  (/?.) 
El-fi-g?-ba/lu3,  or  t\-^ 

gkb'^-liia 
E-Ia'ia  ((7.) 
El-M'tB3 

f-Ia'i-us  (3) 
l-^-phe-bo'Ij-^ 
El-j-phi-ffl'51 
El'^-phus 
El-^ip-to'ni-fia 

f-la'r?i 

E-la'tus 

El'^-tas  (cr.) 
^-la'v^r 
E'le-?i 
E-l?-a'tS8 

f-lSc'tr^ 
-ISc'trGE 
jp-lSc'trj-dS? 
B-J6c'try-8n 
El-e-gi'?  (al 

f-15'i 
I-^-ie'ua 
E'le-on' 
El-5-3n'tum 
El-§-ph5n'ti-nS  (<7.) 
EI-9-ph5n'tia 
E  l-e-ph  ?n-tSp)i  'gi-^I 
El-e-ph5n-t9-Ji5'r8B  (Cf.) 
ti-^-phS'nbr 


El-9~p5'ri? 
5-leQ'£hi-5i 
El-eu-£hi'9  (r.) 

E'l?-fiB 

El-ey-aln'i-^i 
El-eui-8i'nu3  {c.) 
E~leu'sja 
E-leu'th^r 
E-leu'the-rte 
fe]-eu-th6'ri-?i 
E-le3-th^-r9-c^l'i-cS5 
]p-le  u-tli  ?-r6-l9-co'  ngs 

(<?.) 
E-leu'the-ros  (r.) 
JE-Ieu'th6 
E-Ii"cj-S3  (1) 
El-j-Sn'ajs,  and  ]p-li'j-c? 
El-i-me'51 

E'l}9 

f-ll's?  (£7.) 
Hs-pha'sj-I  (1) 
^-lia's^ 

f-lls'sya 
1-io'pi-^ 

fi-l6'ne  (C7.) 

£-l6'rus 
eM5s 

fl-pe'ngr 
l-pj-ni'cf 
El-v-i'n^ 
El'y-ce^ 
El-y-ma'js 
El'y-mi 
Ery-mua 
El'y-rus 
E-ly"8i-um  (1) 
E-ma'thj-? 
E-ma'th}-5n 
Em'b^-tSra 
Em-bg-li'mji 

4i-nies's9,  and 

^m-me'lj-ua 

jp-mo'd^i 

f-mo'dl  (c.) 
-mo' d  113 
fm-pfid'p-clg^ 
m'p§-dus  (<7.) 
Em-pe-ra'mua 
Em-po'clys 
Em-pS'ri-? 
Em-p6'ri-8B  {a.) 
Em-pu^a? 
^Im-pyr'i-Qm  (c.) 


^-na3s'j-mfis  (4)  {O.) 

!]g!n-c€V?-dus 

jpn-ch6I'9-ffl 

En'de-i8 

fn-de'r^i 
n-dS'rum  (c) 
^n-dym'i-5n 
jp-n5'tl 
En'e-tl  ((7.) 

fn-g5n'gi-8l8  (c.) 
n-gy'um 
En'gy-lim  (C.) 
En-i-fin'sej 
En-i-6'p?-aa 
E-«I'pe-u3 

f-nta'pe 

En'iij-51 

En'ni-Qg 

En'ng-mua 

fn-ni5s-j-gBB'ys 
n'g-pe 
E'nSpa 
E'nga 

En-9-si£h'thpn 
5-ni5t-9-c(B'tiB 

fn-tenua 
n-y-a'lj-us 
5-nJ'5 
E'9-n5 
E'bs 

:e-6'ua 

E-paan'e-tfis  (4)  (j) 

E-pa'gris 

Jp-pam-i-nSn'd^a 

Ep-9n-te'li-i 

f-paph-r9-di'tiiia 
p'9-phus 
Ep-9S-n3,c'tu8 
E-p§b'9-lus 
E-p5'i 

Ep-e-tri'mi  (Cf.) 
E-p5'us 
E-phS'bi  (a) 
Eph'9-sua 
Eph'?-tiE 
Eph-i-ai't55 
Eph'9-rs 
EphV&B 
Eph'rMgi  (Cf.) 
Eph'y-r^i 
Eph'y-r5  (c.) 
Ep-j-(Ag'te 
Ep-i-cfir'i-dSj 


Ep-j-Cba'j-dSf 

f-pi£h'^-ris 
p-i-£b^r'mi|ia 
Ep'i-clgs 
Ep-|-cll'd69 
Ep-ic-ne-inld'i-I  (O 

f-plc'rai-tef 
p-j-crg'ne  ((7.) 
'  Ep-jc-t5'tus 
Ep-j-cy-rS'''I  ((7.) 
Ep-j-cii'rus 
^-pl^'y-ds? 

Ep-i-cy'dS^  (c.) 
Ep-i-cy-dl'de?  (o ) 
Ep-j-d^m-ne'uB  (<7.. 
Ep-Ham'niJts' 
Ep-|-daph'ne 
Ep-i-da.u'ri-? 
Ep-j-dSm'rus 
E-pTd'j-iini  {tJS 
E-pid'j-iia 

Ep-i-d6't8B 

E-pld'9-tSa  {a } 

E-pig'^-fia 
^-plg'9-ni 

f-pTg'9-niis 
p-i-gra'ne-^  (_r.) 
?-pi'T,  and  l^pg'I 
E-pTl'9-ris 

f-pim'?-ne9  (a) 
p-i-mSl'i-dS? 
f-plm'e-ne^ 
p-i-mSn'i-de^ 
£p-i-m5'tiie-u8 
Ep-i-me'this 
;g-pl'9-5hus 
E-pl'Q-ne 
Ep-j-pha'ne-9  ^T.; 
^-piph'9-n'e^ 
Ep-i-ph?i-ni'?  and  Bit 

j-pha'nj-a  (Cf.) 
Ep-j-pha'nj-ua 
E-pTp'9-1®  {O.) 
E-pI'ma 

E-pl9-c9-pi'iiTn  (o 
5-pTs'tr9-pliu9 
|;-pit'9-de| 
Ep-i-tlie'rps  (Cf.) 
Ep'i-t5s  {c.) 
E'pi-um 
Ep'9-n? 

E-p5n'y  mus  {a) 
E-po'p?  (c.) 
{!-pd'p9-  as 
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Ep^i  Id  Vrlx 

f-pyti-d65 
p'y-tiia 
S-qu^-jiSs'tf^ 
E<|uic'9-liia 
E-quIr'i-gi 
Eq'ui-tS^  (^a.) 
g-qu9-tu't|-cuin 
fir'9-cSn 

r-?-si'nvfl 

Er'9-to 

Er-M58'th?-n59 

Er-^-tQs'tr^-tiia 

E-ra'tus 

Er-bSs'Eys 

Er-5hl'?  (r.) 

Er'^-bus 

fir-?sh-the'ym  (a) 

ig-r€^ii'the-&s 

$-r€£b'thj-d€9 

Sr-ech-thi'dfe  (cr.) 
5-rSm'rl 

f-rS'mys 
r-e-n§'9 
f-rfis's?. 
-rS'sys 

£r'?-sus  (0.) 
jp-rSs'sys  (c.) 
E-r5'tri-9L 
ll-re'tym 
Er-eu-tha'li-3n 
Er'g?-ne 
Er-g4n'i-c?  (a) 

Er'|i-iB 
gr-eTn'nyfl 

Er-i-bcB'? 

5-rib'9-t59 

fir-i-bo'te?  (a) 
Er  ]-ca't59  (c.) 
Er-i-cS'j  (Cf.) 
Er-j-cg'te^ 
E-ri2h'th5 
Er-jch4h5'ni-i3s 
fir-j-cin'i-uin 
fir-j-cu's^ 

f-rid'9-niis  • 
r-ig-du'pya  (ff.) 

f-rig-9-nS'i-as  (3)  (r.) 
-rig'p-nus 
Er-i-fty'ys 
E-ranus 

E-rSn'e-iSa  (<7.) 

E-rln'n^ 

E-rln'nys 

E-ri'9-pIa 

E-rIpli'9-nIa 

5-rtph'j-diia 

Er-i-phJ'l9 

E'ria 

Er-i-sTsh'tl»?n 

Er'i-thSa  (o.) 

EWj-thfia 


Ci-rd'^hys 
J^-ro'pys,  and  Mt't^ 

E'rSs 

E-rSs'tr^-tua 
E-ro'ti-^  (1) 

Er'a^ 

g-ry'?-ias  (T.) 

E-ryb'i-ura 

Er-y-cl'ngi 

fir-y-man'this 

Er-y-ma.n'thyB 

Er'y-maa 

E-r?m'nffi 

JS-rym'n^-us 

Er'y-mQs 

Er-y-the'51 1 

Er-y-thl'gi  (c.) 
Er-y-the'ym  (T.) 
Er-y-thi'nJ 
Er'y-thrgi 

f-rjfth-rj-bs'lys  (a.) 
r'y-thrae 
Er'y-thi4s  (T.) 
E-ryth'rj-Sn 

t-ryth'rva 
'ryx 
f-rjx'o 
-ser'nys 
$&-quIl'}-s,  and  Es-quj- 
Irnys 

fs-B€dVn€f 
s'sy-I 
Es-tj-ffi-o'tis  (T,) 
fis-ti-a'i-?  (3) 
£s'y4^ 
Et-^-^r'Qhys 
E-te'^-clS^ 
G-tS'9-clSs 
Et-e-9-cre'te 

E-t?-6'n§-u9 
fit-5-^-nI'cya 
E>t9-o'nys  (o.) 
5-t5'si-te  (I) 

f-tha'li-3n 
-thS'Ie-um 
;g-the'Iyg  (cr.) 
E-the'mgn 
Eth'9-dgi 

E'ti^S  (1) 
E'tjS 

f-trfi'ii-gi 
t'y-lSs 
Eu-ffin'e-tua  (Cf.) 
Ea'b?-ge| 
Eu-ba't^ 
Eu'bi-u3 
Eu-b(E'?i 
Eu-bo'i-cUa 
Eu'bi?-ls  (c.) 
EQ'b9-te 
EQ'bp-tgf 
Eu-bu'Ie 
Eu-buMi-dej 
Eu-bu'lus 
Eu-cS'rua 
Eu-ghe'nQr 
Efi'ghi-dSj 


Eu-cll'dea 

EWclid 

Ea'clya 

Eu^cr^-tS 

Eu'cr^tS^ 

Eu'crj-tua 

Euc-tS'mQn 

Euc-tre'^j-i  (1) 

Eu-dffi'm^n 

Eu-d^in'i-d^ 

Eu'd^-miia 

Eu-da'mya  (a.) 
Eu-de'mys 


Eu-do'ch^  m 
Eu-d5c')-maa 
Eu-do'rfli 


EiU-da'rys 
Eu-d5x'i-^ 
Eu-d<Sx'ya 
Eu-?l-g5'?  (O.) 
Ea-9-mSr'i-daa 
Eu-Sr'|e-te| 
Eu-Ss'pe-ria  (a.) 
Ea-ga'n?-I 
Eu-gS'nj-^ 
Eu-|e'ni-iim  (r.) 
Eu-ls'ni-iia 
Eu'|e-Sn 
Eu-|i'^  ((7.) 
Eii-n6m'9-rus 
Eu'hy-dr^  (c.) 
Eu'hy-dram 
Eu'hy-us 
Eii-Iim'e-nS 
Eu-ma'ch)-us 
Eu-mcE^a 
Eu-ma'r^a  (o.) 
EQ-m5'c5§  (c) 
Eu-me'de§ 
Eu-me'I)S 
Eu-me'lya 
Eu'me-lus,  (kingt) 
Eu'iu^-ne^  J 
Eu-me'nj-9 
Eu-m§-ni'gt,  and 
Eii-me'ni-^  (O.) 
Eu-mSn'i-de^ 
Eu-m^-nid'j-^ 
Eii-m5'nj-ua 
Eu-m51'pe 
Eu-m51'p)Hls 
Eu-m51'pua 
Eu-mSn'i-d€9 
Eii-nie'ys 
Eu-na'pi-ua 
Eu'ne-53  (cf.V 
Eu-nl'c^  ((7.) 
Eu-no'mi--^ 
Eu'uQ-miis 
Eu-nu'ghua  (cr.) 
Eu'nus 
Eu'ny-mSa 
Eu'y-dua  (C.) 
Eu-Bn'y-maa  (C.) 
Eu'9-ras 
Eii-pa'li-iim 
Eu-pSl'gi-mon 
Eu-i^r^-mua 
Eu'p9-tor 
Eu-p?-t5'r!-gi 
Eu-pat'9-riB  (a) 


Eu-pel'thS; 

Eu'pbvSs 

Eii-ph^n^ya 

Eu-phS'm9 

Eu-phS'mya 

Eu-phiir'bya 

Eu-pho'rj-Sn 

Eu-phra'n9r 

Eu-phra'tS; 

Eu'phrQn 

Eu-phrQs'y-n€ 

EQ-pl'the§  (C.) 

Ea-piEe'9,  or  Eu-plcB'» 

Ea'p9-IIa 

Eu-po'lys  ((7.) 

Eu-pSm'pya 

Eu-rj--^--nS.s'89 

Eu-ribV^u9,  arid 

Eu-rj-bo^taa  (cr.) 
Eu-rlp'i-dg| 
Eu-ri'pya 
Eu-r9-aq'ui-15  (c.) 
Eu-rSc'Iy-d5n  (c.) 
Eu-ro'muB 
Eu-ron'9-tua  (C) 
Eii-ro'p? 
Efl-rp-pffi'ya 
Eu'rops 
Eu'rp-pus 

Efi-ro'p^  (C) 
Eu-ro'tfis 
Efl-r5't6 
Eu-rd'ya  (c.) 
Eu'rua 
EG-rj'HS 
EQ-ry'9-Ius 
Eu-ryb'Hef 
Eu-ryb'i-9. 
Eii-ry-bl'^i-dSg 
Eu-ryb'i-fis  ^ 

Eu-ry-cle'gi 
Eu'ry-cles 
Eu-ry-cli'dSg 
Eu-rJc'rMe^ 
Eu-ry-crit'j-dS,B 
Eu-ryd^9-m3,s 
Eu-ryd'9-m§ 
Eu-ry-dam'i-diia 
Eu-r^d^i-ce 
EQ-ry-e'luB  (o.) 
Eii-ry-ga'ni-si 
Eu-ryl'^-Sh 
Ea-ryl'9-£hua 
Eu-rym'gi-£huB 
Eu-rym'e-de 
Eu-rym'^-dSn 
Eu-rym'^-ne? 
Eu-ryn'9-m5 
Eu-ryn'9-rafi8 
Ea-rJ'9-n5 
Eu'ry-p3n 

Ea-ry-p5n'ti-daB  (o.) 
Eu-rJp'y-lS 
Eu-ryp'y-lua 
Eu-rya'th^n59 
Eu-rya-thSn'i-dffl 
Eu-r^s'th^-iis 
Eu'ry-tS- 
EQ-r5t'9-ffi 
Eu-ryt'9-lS 
Eu-ryth'9-mis 


Eu  rSth'}-Snj  and  Ea> 

r?t'i-Sn  (2) 
Eu'ry-tis 
Eii'ry-tua 
EQ's^  b6^  (O.) 
Ea-sS'b)-^,  (woman.; 

EQ-ae-bI'#,  (cifcv-l 

Eu  «6'b)-uB 

Eti  sera'^-t^  (O.) 

Eu's^-pus 

Eu-sta'th-'-ua 

Eu-8tcS'Ij-9 

Ea-stdMi-Qs 

Eu-tse'9 

Eu-t3I'i-d^ 

Eu-thaMj-9  $ 

Eu-tha'Il-iia 

Eu-thS'n?  (a) 

Eii-thyc'rMS? 

Eii-thy-dg'myB 

Eu-tby'mya 

Eu-thynVus  (<?.) 

Eu-trap'e-lOs 

Eu-tre'sis  (c.) 

Eu-tro'pi-^ 

Eii-trd'pi-ua 

Eu'ty-£h5f 

Eu-tTsh^i-dS 

Eu-ty£h'i-d6| 

Eu'ty-£hu8  (a.) 

Eu'ty-phrSn 

Ea-^^n'thj-Ss 

Eux'g-nfis 

Eu-^i'nys  PSn'tua 

Eu-jip'pe 

Eux-5m'^-taB  (ff.) 

Eux-Jn'thg-tus  (o,} 

f-vad'n? 

£v'?-g6n  (<?.) 

E-vag'g-i^a 

5-vag'9-r5 

E'van 

E-van'dpr 

$-v4n'g9-ias 

Ev-^n-gSr'i-dSj 

f-vtln'the§ 
-var'shus 
e'v&s 
fi'vax 
E-v6rth5n 
E-v6m'9-rua 
E-vS'nbr  (ff.J 
E-ve'nya 
Ev-^phg'nya 
Ev'?-reg 

5-ve'ref  (a^ 

-vSr'|e-t6f 
E-v?s-par'i-d5§  (T^ 
E-vip'pe 
E-vIp'pyB 
Ev'9-I^a  (C.) 

Ix-^'dj-fis 
5-^g'9-nu8 
x-qUXl'i-gi  (a> 


•  Eridaniu.  — 

"  Alpheua  and  Eridanus  the  strong, 
That  riaea  deep,  and  atately  rolls  along." 

Cooke'b  Hesiod.  Theog.  V.  520. 
T  Erythea. — 

"  Chrysaor,  Love  the  guide,  Callirhoe  led, 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed, 
Whence  Geryon  sprung,  fierce  with  hie  triple  head ; 
Whom  Herculea  laid  breathless  on  the  ground 
In  ErytAea,  which  the  waves  surround." 

CooEx'a  Hesiod.  Theog  v.  523. 
The  Greek  is  'E^iuSefa.  — Trollopb.] 
X  Eumenet  -  I  ta  not  a  little  surprising  that  ao  elegant  a 


writer  as  Hughes  should,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  ol 
the  Sie^e  of  JDamascus,  accent  thia  word  on  the  penultimate 
syllable ;  especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  proper  name,  ol 
more  than  two  syllables,  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages, 
of  thia  termination,  which  has  the  penultimate  syllable 
long.  Lee  has  done  the  same  in  the  tragedy  of  jSZexaTirfer, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  is  something  natural- 
ly repugnant  to  an  English  ear  in  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
centuation of  these  words,  and  something  agreeable  in  the 
penultimate. 

$  Euthalia. —  liobhe  observes  that  this  word  does  nol 
come  from  the  muse  T^dia,  as  some  suppose,  but  from  thi 
masculine  Euthalius;  as  EiUatiai  Eumeniay  EustoUiij  Ev^th 
pia,  Emmelia,  &c ,  which  are  professedly  accentec  on  ttu 
antepenultimate.    Bee  Rule  30. 
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F&b'ii-rls 

P5'bi-s 

PS-bj-a'nl 

Fa'bj-I 

Fa'bj-us 

FAbj-j-te'ri-ji 

F?-bri"cj-us  (1) 

Fj-bul'Ij 

F?-c«l'i-nj  (r.) 

Fi(;-e-li'n»  (o.) 
Fa'd^s 
Fffis'u-lffi  (4) 

Fj-lS'ri-?  (O.) 

Fj-lS'rj-J 

Fai-e-ri'ngi 

Fgi-ler'nya 

Fj-Hs'cl 

FHis'cys 

Fa'm? 

I^n'nj-gi 

F«n'nj-I 

F%n'ni-us 

Far'fj-rua 

F4r'sj-n»  (<7.) 

FSs'c?-lT8 

Fsis-cei'lj-n^ 

*'»-tTc'»-niifl  (c.) 


F^u'cy-Ij 

F9iu'l» 

Filu'n^ 

F&u-na'lj-fi 

Flu'nl 

F^u'nus 

Fiu'stji 

Fau-sti'n^ 

F^u-sti'nus  (a 

Fiu'sti-tSs 

F9iu'Btti-lus 

Fiu'stus 

Fj-ven'ti-si  (1) 

F^-ve'ri-* 

Fa'vo 

Filv-9-ri'nva  (r.) 

FSb'ru-j 

F5-ci-5'lSg  (1) 

Fel'^i-n&s 

Fe-llc'i-ms  (o.) 

Fel'si-nj  (o.) 

Fen-es-tel'Igi 

FSn'iii  (r.) 

Fe-ra'lj-j 

Fer-en-ta'num 

Fer-en-ti'num  (c) 

F^-rSn'tum 

Fe-re'trj-uB 

F?-ro'ni-j 


F?8-<;Sn'iii-» 

FSs-c?n-ni'nu9  (<7.) 

FSs'cu-lffl  (r.) 

FSa'tvs 

Fj-br8'nus 

Fj-cul'n^-^ 

Fj-de'nii 

Fi-de'nEB 

Fid-?-na't5a 

Fi-d^n'ti-si  (1) 

Fi-den-ti'nua  (c.) 

FI'de? 

F)-dic'u-lie 

Flm'bri-ii 

Fir'mj-us 

Fia-cSl'lus 

FKc'cvis' 

Fl»-c«l'lj-» 

Flj-cil'lj,  ^'li-» 

FKm'i-ne?  (c.) 

Flgi-min'i-ji 

Fl^-min^i-ils,  or  FlSm- 

j-ni'nua 
Fla'v|-»' 
Fla-vj-a'num 
Flj-vl'n»  (c.) 
Fl^-vin'j~? 
Fla-vi-Sb'rj-ggi 


Fla'vi-iSa 
Flii-v6'n»  (<7) 
Flo'r» 
Fl9-ra'lj-9 
Pi?-ta'lj8  C<7-) 
Fl9-r6n'ti-j  (1)  (T.) 
Flo-ri-a'nva 
Flo'rua 
Flu-o'ni-9 
F6'li-j 

Fflii-ta'nya  (a.) 
F9n-tc'i-»  (3) 
Fi?n-te'j-us  CSp'i-to  (:5 
F9-r6n'tum  (r.) 
Fqr'm|-Ee 
FBr-mj-a'n^ini 
FBr'nSx 
F?r-tQ'nj 
For'u-li 
Fo'nim  Ap'pi-I 
Frin'ci 
Fr?-|Sl'l» 
Fr^-ge'nffl 
Fren-ta'nl 
Frig'i-dua 
Fri?"i-I  (1) 
FrSn'tj-nus 
FrQn-tl'nvia  (o.) 


FiSn'ta 
Fni'aj-nS 
Fy-cl'n* 
F^i-ci'nya 

Fu'cj-nas  (C.) 
Fu-fld'i-ua 
Fu'fi-fia  GSm'i-nJj 
Fij-ga'li-j  (T.) 
Ful-|i-na't§; 

Ful'li-nGm,  and  FuF^ 

num 
Ful'vj-j 
Ful'vj-iSa 
Fun-da'inia 
Fun'dl 
Fii'rj-^ 
Fu'rj-ffl 
Fu'ri-i 
Fa-ri'nj 
Fu-ri'nffl 
Fu'ri-iSa 
FUr'nj-aa 
Fus-ci'nj  (a ) 
Fua'cua 
Fu'9i-j  (1) 
Fu'sj-iia  (1) 


G. 


G^b'9-lila  (c.f 
G&b'a-rQs  (c.) 

G^-be'n^,  anif  Ga-bj- 

c'ne 
Ga-bi-ti'n^s 
Ga'bi-I 
G^-bx'nji 
G?-bin'|-?. 
G^L-bin-j^'nus 
G^-bin'i-uB 
G3-bi'nys  (c.) 
Gad'gi-r?  (c.) 
Ga'deg,  and  Gid'j-rgi 

G?-di'r5i  (c.) 
Gad-i-ta'nys 
£rs-sa'tae 
Gae-tu'Ii  (c.) 
Gie-tu'Ij-gi 
Gae-tu'li-cfis 
Ggi-la^brj-i 
Gai-sic-tSpb'gi-ll 

G^-4^n'thjs 

Gai'9-tffi 

C^l-Mte'?i  and  GSl-^- 

GSH-te'^  (5) 

GHSlxM"?  (i; 

G%rb» 

GSi'buJL?  (cr.) 

G^-  g'nys 

Ga-Ie'9-1^ 

GaJ-e-fi'lffi  ((7.) 

G^lS'rj-si 

Ga4e'ri-Iis 

Ga-lS'sua 

G5H-Iffi'» 

G?-IIn-thi-a'di-? 

GM'li 

GilMi-? 

GS-l-li-ca'nijs 

G^l-irc'j-niis  (<?.) 

GJil'lj-ciSs  (C.) 


Gai-lj-na'rj-gi 

G^l-lipVlis 

Gjl-li't?  (C.) 

Gai-lp-grae'ci-j  (1) 

G&I-lo'nj-us 

Gai'lijs 

Gji-max'uia 

G^m-bre'ym  v<?') 

Gs-me'lj-j 

Ga,n-d^-rj'tBB 

GSln'g3-m? 

Gsm-gar'i-diB 

G5n'|gs 

G&n-ge'tjs  (c.) 

Ggin-nas'cus 

Gan-y-me'de 

G&n-y-me'dif 


G^i-rce'i-cum 

Gar-5i-m5n'te5 

GSr-^-mSn'tja 

Gaj'^-maa 

G^'51-taa 

G&-re'^-tiB 

Ga-re^th'y-rj 

Ggir-ga'nys  * 

G^r-ga'phj-^ 

Gar'g^-r? 

G&r-gar'i-dae  (c.) 

Gar'g^-ria 

Gar'g5i-r5s  (r.) 

G^r-iet'tus  (T.) 

G&r-|it't!-u3  (2) 

G^-ril'i-fia 

Gj-ri'tes 

Gsi-rum'ngi 

GSs'tron 

Gath'§-ffi 

GHlie'?-t5a 

G9.u-g?-me'la  (g.) 

G9.u'ly3,  Gau'le-ou 

Ga.u-ra'nu3  (c) 

Gau'rys 

Ga'us,  or  Ga'5a 

G&-zo'rys  (C7.) 

G-f-bSn'n^i 

Ge-dro'sl  (c.) 

§e-dro'gi-?  (1) 


Ge-ga'nj-I 
G^-la^niir 

Gel'lj-us 
Ge'io,  Ge'ISn 

Ge'l9-I 

Ge-lo'ne^,  9?-lo'nl 

Ge'los 

Gem'j-ni  (a,) 

Ge-min'i-ua 

Gfim'i-nus 

Ge-na'bum 

Ge-n&.u'ni 

Ge-ne'n? 

Ge-ne'te?  (c) 

69-ni'sus 

Ge'ni-U3 

G?n-na'i-def  (£7.) 

Ge-no'ni  (c.) 

GSn'se-ric 

gen'ti-us  (]) 

wn'y-^ 

Ge-nu'cj-ua  (1) 

{i-e-nu'sya 

^Sn'u-siia  (c.) 
G^-nu'ti-?  (1) 
^en'y-sua  (c?.) 
Ge-5in'(?-Ti  (c) 

fietir'g-ics 
i^6ph-i-r6't5  (c.) 
G?-phy'r? 
G?-pbyr'ae-I 
6e-pfty're§  (c) 
^ep'j-dtB  (C.) 
G?-rffis'tus  (T.) 
GSr-&-nS'^  C<7.) 
Ge-ra'ni-51 
G-9-rSn 'three 
GSr'si-s?  (c.) 
g?-r6'&  (c.) 
Ge-r5s'ti-cus 
Ger'gi-thum 
G-er-go'bj-?. 
y-e'ri-on 


3^r-ma'ni-gi 

ier-mJin-j-ci'gi  (ff.) 

^r-n^n'j-cus 

jer-ma'nt-i 

ier-ma'nus  (f?,) 

^Sr-9n-te'us  (c?,) 

^e-ron'thrie 

jSr'rhBB 

fc'rus,  aTwZ  QrSr'rhys 

^e'ry-Sn,  aiid  ^?-rj'^ 

5^?-aith'9-u8  (<7.) 
jls's^-tie 
g-Sa-sp-rl'gi-cum  (r.) 

Sgs'sys 

g-e-ihos'y-nS  (c.) 

j6t'i-CU3   (£7.) 

j9-tu'lj-5i 


^i-gan-te'us  (c) 
jxi-gar'tura 

jl-go'nya  (C7.) 

jjj'do 

JII'lo 

^jn-da'ne^ 

jTin'de| 

frin'ge 

Gin-ga'nym 

trip 'pi- us 

Gis'co 

Gla-dj-9-to'ri-I 

Gl^n-dp-me'rum  (<^') 
Gla'nja 
Gla'num  (r.) 
Giaph'y-r6,  and  Giaph'- 

GlSph'y-rus 

Giau'c? 

Giau'cj-51  (1)  (T.) 

Giau-cip'p9 

GlSlu-*Ip'pu8 

Giau'cSn 

Giau-c5n'9-mS 

GlSkU-co'pis 


619.U  citB 

Giau'tj-HB  ^1) 

Gli'cQn 

Glia'a^B 

Gly^'^r? 

Gly-cg'ri-Sm 

Gly'cGn 

Glym'pSa 

Gna'ti-^  (5)  (1) 

Gnrdu3  (5) 

Gnes'si-?  (5)  (1) 

GnSs's's  (5) 

GnSs'sya  (5) 

Gob-5i-ni''ti-o  (1> 

Go'b^r 

G3b'9-ref 

Gob'ry-^ 

GoVk 

Gom'9-r&  (C.) 

GriJm'phl 

G^-na'tgs 

Gfl-ni'?-de| 

Gp-nip'pys 

Gon'ni  (t.) 

G^-nces'a?  (4) 

Gry-nus'sj 

Gbr-dj-a'nyB 

Gor-dj-e'vm  (ff.j 

3br-dj-u-c5'm;n  («.« 

Gor'di-Gm 

GBrMj-us 

Gbr-di-y-tS'£hus  (O,) 

G^r-ga'aya 

GBr'le 

Gor'li-as 

Gar'go 

Gor'g9-n59 

G9r-g6'n?-fi8  (C.J 

Gflr-go'nj-? 

Gflr-go'ni-us 

G9r-g5pli'9-nB 

G^r-gfiph'^-r? 

Gpr-go'pia  (C.) 

Gbr'gya 

Gflr-IJth'i-Sn 

Grb'T'ty-ffi 

GSr'tyn 


•  Qarganus. — "And  high  Oarganus^  on  th»  Apulian  plain, 

Ib  marked  by  sailors  from  the  distant  main."  —  Wilkik,  Epigmaad. 

rVirg.  ^n.  xL  247,  VictoT  Qargani,  &c.  — Trollopb.] 
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SBr'tys 

6f-tli5'nes  (O.) 

GW'thl 

Gi  'ic'fhva 

Gi  jpdi'vys 

Gte'cl 

Gn'cH  (1) 

Grae'cj-?  MSg'n?  ^1) 

Grffl-cl'ni;ta 

Grs-c9s't9-c![s  (cr.) 

Grs'cus 


Gra'i-Hs  (3) 
Gr?-jB'S?-niB  (o.) 
Gr?-nl'cij8,  or  Gian'j- 
cfls  * 
Gr^-ni'cyfl  (a,) 
Gra'nj-ua 
Gr?-t5'j  (0.) 
Gra'tj-ffi  (1) 
Gra-tj-a'nus  (1) 
Gr»-ttd'i-(f 


Gra'ti-«n  (2) 
-    ■      ,{l5 


Gra'Ci-ua  \ 


Gra^vi-I 

Gr9-vls'cffl 

Gra'vj-ug 

Gre-go'rj-ii« 

Grin'nG^ 

Grp-nS'^  (<7.) 

Grd'phya 

GrSg'phvs  (r.) 

Gi^l'lua 

Gry-nS'iim 

Gry-nS'ys 

GrJ-ni'vm 


Gry'^-riSa,  and  ^y'^-rSs 

iy-llp'pu3 
Sym-na'9i-9  (1) 
brym-na^8i-um  (1) 


Gym-no-pff-dl  ?  (c) 
^yin-nSs-o-plUs'ta 
fihfmr-nds'o^hists 
^y-nse'ce-as 
Gyn-tB-C9-th  (B'n^ 
Gyn'de^ 
Gyr-to'n?  (O.) 
(j^y-thS'iim 


jJ^ym-nS'§j-a  | 


H. 


Ha-drj-?-nSp^9-11s 

Ha-dri-a'nvs 

Ha-dri-^t'j-cum 

IKd-y-15'vm  (c) 

Hjw'mpn 

Hce-ino'n)-9 

HamVnls  (4)  (c.) 

Hs'mus 

Ha'ps 

HjB-n&g'j-rsi 

mg'ns 

H^s'si^is,  and  H^-IS'* 

sua 
HSJ'j-I* 
H^l-cy'o-nS 
Ha'le; 

IKl'e-sj  (r.) 
Hj-ls'si-aa  (1) 
Hj-IS'aijs  (O.) 
Ha'lj-? 
Ha-li^tc'mpn 
Ha-lj-ie'e-tas  (c.) 
Ha-lj-ir'tug 

HSl-i-c^r-naa'se-Hs  (c.) 
Hal-i-c^r-naa'sua 
H?-K"cy-ffl  (1) 

H?-l!'?-18 

Hj-lim'e-dS 
HSI-jr-rlio'tj-ua  (1) 
Hal-j-thSr'aua 
Hj-H'vm  (<?.) 
Hi'Ij-is 

H^l-mo'nia  (c.) 
HSI'mua 
IKI-my-dSa'aus 
HSl'my-rts  (c.) 
HSl-my-ro'tes  (a.) 
HHo'»  (c.) 
Hsi-lSc'r^-tEj 
H?-I5'n? 
Hai~9n-nS'avs 
Hii-I5'ti-ii  (1) 
H^lo'ti^a 
Ha'luB 
Hal-y-ffl'tua 
H&l-y^t'tSa 
H^-ly'cus  (r.) 
Ha'lya 

Hj-l}"zi-ii  (1) 
riSm-9-drJVdg5 
Hj-mSd'ry-&s  (O.) 
HSm-iir-to'lua  (a.) 
lr?-mSx'i-j  (1) 
H^-mSx'i-tQs  (c) 
II&ra-?x-«b'i-I  (c.) 
H?-mll'c?r 
H9-miI'lus 

HSn'ni-bal 
Hilr'cii-IB 


H9r-ina'ni-9 

H'ir-m^-tS^li-^ 

Har'm^i-trla 

H'ir'mj-taa  (c.) 

Har-m9-n9-pu'I\^a  ((7.) 

Hgir-mo'di-fia 

H?r-m5n'j-d69 

H?r-ni3s'y-ni  ((7.) 

Har'm9-z(Sn  (c.) 

Hjr-pa'ij-j  ((7.) 

H?r-pSfi-dSs  {<?.) 

Har'p5i-gu3 

H?r-p41'i-cS 

H^r-pa'lj-on 

Hir'pii-ias 

H?r-p&l'y-c5 

H?r-pai'y-ciia 

Har'p?-s^ 

H'dr'p^-fius 

H^r-pBc'rgi-tSa 

H?r-py'i-?  (3)  (c.) 

H»r-pfi-iB  (3) 

Hj-ru'dSf  (c.) 

H^-rua'pex 

Hja-by'te  (c.) 

HSa'dru-Ml 

H^-te'ri-Qa 

HSlu'at^-ne; 

HS-au-tSn-tj-mp-ru'in?- 

nSa  (c.) 
H«b'd9-1§ 
HSh'd9-me  (C.) 
He'be 
He-be'syg 
HJ'bri -rius  (c.) 
He-brSm'gi-gum  (O.) 
He-brSin'^-nua  (£7.) 
Hg'brua 
He-bu'dea  (e.) 
HSc'j-lS 
H«c-?-!6'§i-ii  (1) 
HSc-j-mS'd? 
H6c'?-tiE  (r.) 
H6c-9-tffi'ua 
HSc'?-M,  ^^c'ad! 
HSc-Me'Si-?  (i) 
HSc'ii-W  (a.) 
H6c-5t-t9ra-bo'i-9  (3) 
H€c-M9ni-pho'nI 
HSc-^tSm '  p9-Iis 
HSc-9-t5m'py-I53 
H«c-j-t9n-nS'sI  (a.) 
HSc'tpr 
H«c'u-bj 
H6c'y-r?i  (o.) 
HSd'H? 
H€d-9-nEe'um 
H6d'u-e8  (o.) 
HSd'v-I 
HSd'y-lua  (0.) 
H?-dyin'?-I55 


H?-4«I'9-shus 

H^-ge'm9n  f 

H6f?-al'?-n&T 

H?ie'si-Ss  (1) 

Hg^e-aiI'9-^uB 

H6i-e-sin'9-us 

He|-e-sl'nya 

H6|-?-sip'pus 

Heg-e-sTp'y-le 

Hg|-e-sis'tr?-ta3 

He|-e-t6r'i-d5a 

HePii-dgi  (<7.) 

He-l&n'i-cS 

He-lin'i-cus 

Hil-^-nSd'i-cie  (c.) 

HBl'e-nj 

He-lS'ni-? 

HJI-«-nI'iis  (<7.) 

H?-15'n8r 

Hgl'^-nua 

He'lf-«n  (<7.) 

He-lSr'n!  La'cus 

HS'lSa  (r.) 

Hf-li'j-deB 

Hs-lj-Sa'tai 

H€l-i-ca'9n 

HSl'i-c5 

H81'i-ci5n 

Hel-j-c9-nl'?-d@5 

H€H-co'nja 

HSH-mS'nj  (o.) 

H6I'i-raas  (CO 

He-li-9-do'rus 

H6-li-9-g&b'»-lu8  t 

He-ll-o-g^-baMya  (<7,) 
H5-Ii-«p'9-U3 
H?-lia'a9n 
H?-lI'um  (o.) 
H5'li-u3 
He-lfx'ua 
H«l-l?-riBc'iit-t5a 
H5I'l?a 
H61'le 
HSl'len 
Hel-le'nSa 
HiUe-spSn'tys 
Hel-lo'pi-31 
Hel-lo'ti-ii  (1) 
Hel'9-pe5  (c.) 
H9-lo'rJ3 
H§-16'rvm,  and  H§-Io' 

ma 
HS'lSa 

H?-lo'tffi,  and  Hs-IB'tes 
He'lum 
Hel-ve'ti-?  (1) 
Hel-v5'ti-I  (1) 
Hel-v5'tum  (a.) 
HSl'vi? 
Hel-vid'i-j  (T.) 
HJl'vi-I 
Hfl-vil'Iijm  (r.) 


Hel-T!'n(i 
H61'vi-as  Cto'nj 
HSl'y-maa 
He-ma'thj-on 
H6m-e-rS3-c9-pi'mn 

(c.) 
Hf-mi^'y-nSj  (c.) 
He-mUh'e-^ 
He-mo'dus  (cr.) 
HS'm5n  " 
He-mo'n?  (c.) 
HS'mus 
H6n'?-ti 
H9-nS'9-?hI 
He-nj-9-chI'^  (<7.) 
He-phffia^ti-j  (I)  (4) 

HS-phffia-ti'^  (c.) 
He-phEe8-ti'gi-d£§  (r.) 
He-phEea'ti-i  (4) 
H9-phEea'ti-5  (4) 
He-phass'ti-Sn  (2)  (4) 
H6p-t^-pllo'n5a 
Hfp-tSp'9-H8 
H?p-tSp'9-ras  (cr.) 
Hep-tap'y-lSa 
H«p-t?-J?d'f-t?  (o.) 
He'r? 

HSrVclSs  (c.) 
H6r-gi-cle'^ 
H&-?-cl5'i-si  (3) 
He-iSc-le-o'tea 
H8r'ii-cl55  (c.) 
He-rac'le-am 
H6r-5i-cli'dae 
HSr-?-clI'd55 
HSr-51-cIi'dja 
HSr-9-cIi'tya  $ 
He-rtic'Ij-aa 

Her-gi-cirus  ((7.) 
He-rae'? 
He-rffi'um 
H?r-bS'au3  (<?.) 
Her-bSs'sua 
Her-bi't? '{  T.) 
Her-cS'i-aa  (3) 
Her-ee'iis  (c.) 
HSr-cy-la'ne-Qm 
HSr-cu-la'ne-aa  (c.) 
Her'cy-le^ 
Her-cu'le-am 
Her-cu'Ie-aa 
H^r-cy'nV 
Her-cyn'i-9 
Her-cyn'i-as  ((7.) 
Her-do'ni-? 
Her-d6'ni-u3 
He'r?-?  (r.) 

H?-r5'j  (c.) 
H?-rSn'ni-aa  Se-nS'cj-B 
HS're-aa 
He-ril'lija 
Her'i-ias 


H?-rl'!j3  (a.) 

He'r'm^-^hiia 

Her'mffi 

Her-nijB'51 

Her-mffi'um 

Her-m5g'9-rtt3 

Her-mSin'di-c?  (r.) 

HBr-m^n-du'ri 

Her-mSn'nl 

Her-maph-r9-dl'tyfl 

Her'mas  (r.) 

Her-me'^ 
Her-m5'i-as  (3) 
Her'mS? 
Her-me-si'ji-nax 
Her-mi'513 

Her'm«a  (<7.) 
Her-min'j-aa 
Her-mi'9-ne 
H6r-mi-o'nj-ffi 
Hcir-mj-Bn'i-caa  Si  aqi 
Her-ini'9-nT3  (<7.) 
Her-mlp'pya 
Her-ni9-cop'i-daB  (^^ 
Her-m5c'rj-t55 
Her-mp-do'rua 
Her-mo^'e-n'ej 
Her-m9-Ia'9a 
Her-mop'9-lis  (l»rf 
H€!r-m9-ti'muB 
Her-myn-du'rl 
Her'mua 
Her'ni-<:I 
HS'ro 

He-ro-dj-a'nua 
He-r6d'j-cua' 
HSr-9-di'uin  (c- 
He-r5d'9-taa 
HSr-9-dQ'lua  (ci 
H?-r5'de3  (e.) 
H5r'9-S? 

He-ro'55  (<7.) 
He-r6'i3 
HS'rSn 
He-rSph'i-I? 
He-roph'i-15  (a.) 
He-r5ph'i-ia3 
He-roa'tr^-taa 
H^r'p^ 
Her'se 
Her-ail'i-j 

HSr'y-II 
HSr'u-lua  (<7^ 
He-sffi'nya 
He-si'9-da8 

He-si'9-nS 
He-8l'9-i>5?  (O) 
Hes-pe'rj-si 
Hes-pBr'i-dE; 


*  Oramais.  —  Aa  Alexander'a  paasihg  the  River  Oranicia 
a  a  common  subject  of  history,  poetry,  and  painting,  it  ia 
not  wonderful  that  the  common  ear  ahould  have  fiven  in  to 
a  pronunciation  of  this  word  more  agreeable  to  English 
analogy  than  the  true  claasical  accent  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. The  accent  on  the  flrat  syllable  ia  now  so  fixed  aa  to 
make  the  other  pronunciation  aavor  of  pedantry  —  See  An- 
DR0KICU8.  — [That  ia,  if  correct  apealting  be  pedantry.— 
Tbollopp-I 

t  ae^creon.  — Gouldman  and  Holyoke  accent  tbia  word 
on  the  ant>3ienultimate  syllable,  but  Labbe  and  Lempriere, 
[also  Carr  J" more  classically,  on  the  penultimate 


X  Bielioffiiialus,  —  Thia  word  ia  accented  on  the  penultimate 
ayUable  by  Labbe  and  Lempriere ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  mord 
agreeably  to  the  general  ear  by  Alnsworth,  Gouldman,  and 
Holyoke,  on  the  antepenultimate. 

$  Seracliius.  —  Thia  name  of  the  weeping  philosopher  i& 
so  frequently  contrasted  with  that  of  Demacritus,  the  laugh 
ing  philoaopher,  that  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  both  with  thb 
aame  accent ;  but  all  our  proaodista  are  uniform  in  giving 
the  antepenultimate  accent  to  the  latter,  and  the  penulti. 
mate  to  the  former  word. 
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BSs'p9-rIi 
Hes-pSr'i-tls 

HSs-pe-rilia  (3  ) 
H8s'pe-r5a 
HSa'ti-? 
H6a-tj-ae'gi 
H6a-ti-a'uS9  (o.) 
HS'sua 
He-sJsh'i-j 
He-sygh'i-iia 
H?-trtc'u-lum 
H?-tru'ri-f 
Heu-clp'p^ 
Hex-ap'y-ium 
Hi-ir'bjs  (r.) 
Hl-bar'ni-j,  and  HJ 

Hl-bS'rua  {a.) 
Hl-brSI'de? 
Hic-e-ia'pn 
Hi-ce  t?a 
m^'e-Sa  (<7.) 

Hl'f-rsi 

Hl-e-rj-oo'm?  (o.) 
Hl-?-i4pVU» 
Hl'?-r&x 
Hi'e-rl  (e.) 
Hi-e-rl'chua  IT.) 

H'i-6r'i-£haa  (o.) 
Hi'e-ro 

(Ii4-r9-cS'pi-j 
Hi-e-r9-ce'pja  (c.) 
Hi-e-r9-ce'rix  (c) 
Hi-Sr'9-cl59 
Hi-?-r9-du'lI  (c.) 
Hl-e-rp-du'lum 
Hl-9-r5m'no-mSn 

Hi-e-rpm-ne'mvn  (r.) 
Hi-e-r9-ne'aSa 
Hi-4-r5n'i-cgi 
Hi-e-r9-ni'cffl  (<7.) 
Hl4-r9-ni'ce?  (2*.) 
Hi-e-r5n'i-cu3 
Hi-9-ron'y-rafis 
Hl-9-r5ph'i-lfis 
Hi-^-r9-3ol'y-m^ 
Hl-ii'nu3  (C.) 
Hig-na'ti-si  Vi'?  (1) 
Hl-ia'ri-? 
Bl-la'ri-fia 

Hi-m?n-tBp'9-d5|  (o.) 
HJ-mSl'lii 
Him'e-r? 
Hi-mil'co 
Hip-iag'9-i^s 
Hip-iag'r?-tBs  (C.) 
Hjp-p^'ci-mua 


Hlp'p^-lija 

Hjp-pir'ghi-? 

Hjp-par'ehva 

Ifip-p5i-ri'nua 

Hjp-pa'ri-Sn 

Hip'pj-rTs  (cr.) 

Hip'p?-sua 

Hip'pe-iia 

Hip'pl 

Hlp'pi-? 

Hip'pj-^ 

HIp'pjs 

Hip'pi-us 

Hip'po 

Hjp-pSbVte? 

H|p-pobVum  ((7 

Hip-pDb'9-tu3 

HTp-p9-c?n-t3iu'rl 

H(p-pQc'9-Sn 

Hip-p9-C9-ry3'teg 

Hip-p6c'r?-tS  (2".) 

Htp-p3c'rM§? 

Hip-p9-cra'ti-^  (1) 

Hip-p9-cre'n?  * 

Hjp-pSd'^-maa 

H)p-pQd'^-m@ 

Htp-p9-d?"mi'^ 

Hjp-p5d'^-inu8 

Hip-p3d'i-c6 

Hip-p5d'r9-mua 

Hip'p9-1» 

Hip-p31'9-5hua 

H|p-p5I'y-te 

Hjp-pBI'y-tiia 

Hjp-pSm'gi-chua 

Hip-p5in'e-a5n 

Hjp-pSm-e-du'a^  (r.) 

Hip-p5m'e-nS 

Hip-p5m'e-n5§ 

Hip-p9-mSl'4i 

Hip'pQn,  and 

Hip'po 
Hip-po'n? 
Hip'p9-n^ 

Hjp-po'niix  (c) 
Hip-p9-lii'9-te^ 
Hip-p9-nl'cua  (c) 
Hip-p5'nj-am 
Hip-pfin'9-ua 
Hip-p5ph'H>  (.0.) 
Hip-p3p'9-d§9 
Hjp-pSa'tr^-tus 
H|p-p5t'si-dS8 
mp'p9-tSla,  or  HIp'p?- 

tsa 
Hjp-plSth'9-S 
Hip-p6th'9-8n 
Hip-p5th-9-fin'tia 
Hip-pSth'9-aa 


Hip-p3'ti-«n  (2) 

Hip-p9-t5x'9-tte  (c) 

Hjp-pa'rja 

Hip-pu'r^^B  (<?.) 

Hip'pys 

Hip'ai-dea 

Hi'rj 

Hjr-pi'nl 

Hir-pl'nua,  Q, 

H>r'ti-»  (1) 

HJr'tj-Oa  au'lija  (1) 

Hir'tus 

Hla'bSn 

Hls'pj-lla  (C.) 

Hjs-pa'nj-si 

His-pa'nija  (c.) 

Hja-p€l'liim 

HIa'po 

Hja-pul'I^ 

Hja-Ula'pe; 

KIs'tfr  Pj-cu'vi-Ba 

Hia-tj-ffi'^ 

His-ti-«B'9-tl9 

ma-ti-ffi'us 

Hla'trj-ii 

Ho'dj-ua 

H9l-ml'um  (c.) 

HSl'9-crSn 

HSm-5-re'ya  (o.) 

H9-ra6r'i-dffl  (c) 

Ho-in^-r9-m9a-ti'g39  (0, 

Ho-ine-i:9-nili8'tiz  (r^ 

H9-me'iva 

Jfd'mer 

H9-mi'lffl  (a.) 

HSrn'p-lS 

H9-moO^ 

Hom-9-Iip'puB 

HSm-9-16'i-de9 

H9-m3n-(i-dSn'a@g 

H3m-9-ti'mi  (c.) 

H8'n8r  (r.) 

H9-no'ri-fia 

H9p-l§'tS;  (o.) 

Ho'rgi 

H9-iic'i-tie 

Ho'riB 

H3r-ii-p3I'lo 

H9-ra'ti-?i  (1)  (r.) 

H9-ra'ti-u3  (1) 

H9-ra'tua 
H3r'ci-a3  (1) 
H9-ri'z9n  (0.) 
H9r-inl3'd^ 
Hor't?  (T.) 
H9r-t«n'aj-j  (1) 
H9r-t«n'ai-aa  (1) 
H9r-tS'ni;iin 


H9r-t3'ngi 

Ho'rya 

H99-tII'i-9 

H93-tTl'i-us 

Haii-ne-rl'c\^8 

Hun'nl  (T.) 

Hun-iU'MS? 

Hy-»-cln'thi-» 

Hl-^-cln'thi^ 

Hy'j-de} 

Hy^g'nia 

Hy'j-lgi 

HJ'?-15  fo.) 

Hy-?-me'&  (c  ) 

Hy^m'p9-n8 

HJ^n'thej 

Hy^ln'tja 

Hy-j-p8'?  (o.) 

Hy-ir'bi-tii 

Hy-?r-bl't»  (oj 
Hy'&3 

Hjb'5-1?  (c.) 
Hy'blii 
Hy-brS^Sia,  or  H3?b're-ai 

HJfb'r&As  (c.) 
Hy-brlVneg 

Hy'd?,  and  Hy'd? 
Hyd'j-r? 
Hy-dir'nS? 
,)  Hy-daa'pSa 
Hy'dr  J 
Hy-dra'mJT^ 
Hy-drsi-o'te3 
Hjd're-si  (c.) 
Hy-dr5'l?  (c) 
HJ-drSgh'9-a3 
HJ-dr9-pho'ri-^ 
Hy'drua 
Hy-dru'agi 
Hy'e-lj 
Hy'e-15  (a.) 
Hy4mp's5tl 
Hy-et'tua 
Hy-S5'>  (C.) 
Hy-ii'i-?  (3) 
Hy-gi'?-n^ 
Hy-gi'nu9 
Hy'I?,  ami  Hy'Bla 
Hy-lSLc'i-dea       - 
Hy-m'bii 
Hy'lae 
Hy-lae'ys 
HJ'ias 
Hy'mx 
Hy-lS'»  (O.) 
Hyl'i-Sa 
Hyl-la'i-cBs 
H^l'lifa 


Hy-lBpb'»-a 

Hf m-f-Q^  V'l  ii^  B7 

Hy-m8t't»B 

HJ-o.'p?  (cr.) 

Hy-pffi'pgi 

Hy-piB'9i-»  (1) 

HypVn^s 

Hyp-»-rI'nva 

HJp'MsCO) 

Hy-pa'tS? 

H?p'si-thii 

Hyp'?-tas  (<?.) 

Hy-pe'n9r 

Hy-pe-fa'9n 

Hy-pSr'b?-ta«  (C.) 

Hy-per'bj-aa 

Hyp-?r-bo're-S 

Hy-pe're-j  and  Hy-pS' 

Hy-pe-rfi'^aTwf  UJ 
p§-ri'9  (<7.> 
if  Hjfp-e-te'aj-ii 
Hy-p6r'i-ae9 
Hp-pe-ri'9ii  I 
Hyp-^rin-nSa'tKji 
Hy-pe-r3£h'i-aa| 
Hy-pSr'9-5hua 
HJ-phffl'uB 
HJ-phjn-ta'9n  ((?.J 
HJp-9-the'b»  (O.) 
Hjp-9-the'c»  {<?.) 
Hyp'sgi 
Hyp-aS'j 
Hyp-aS'l?  (O) 
Hyp-ae'n9r 
Hyp-a5'us 
Hjfp-ai-cr^-tE'^ 
Hyp-aic'r^-tfij 
Hyp-aip'y-18 
Hyr-ca'nj-j 
Hyr-ca'nuni  liK'rfl 
Hyr-ca'nya 
Hyr'i-» 
Hjr'i-e  (O.) 
Hy-rl's-u3  ond  HJfr'?- 

aa 
Hyr-ml'n? 
Hyr-mI'De  (c  t 
Hyr'n^-to,  and  Uyr  if 

tho 
Hyr-nTth'i-Bm 
Hyr'tj-cBa 
Hy"ai-» 
Hya'p* 

Hys'aifB,  and  HJFs'bI 
Hya-^a'pi; 
Hys-tj-sV 


I. 


r* 

I-^c'chvs 

T-a'der 

I-^4e'miiB 

I-Sl'e-mua  (cr.) 
T-Sl'me-nua 
t-ai'y-su? 
t-am'be 
I-5in'bli-ca» 
I-4m'e-na9 
T-^m'j-djB 
t-^-ni'r? 
I^n'the 
rsn'th?-? 

I-9n-th§'»  (c.) 


I-a'9n  (c.) 
I-a'p-nea  (o.) 
I-^p-e-ron'i-de^ 
I-?-p6t'i-dS9  (r.) 
I-Ap'e-tua  5 
I-^'pia 
I^p'9-d5?  (o.) 

I-9-pi?d'i-ii  (r.)  

I-^-py'JS^  (i^fiople.)  (<?.)  T-be'rj-? 
T-9-pyg'i-^  T-bgr'i-cas  ((7.) 

I-a'pyx  T-b§'rya 

I-ar'b&3  I'bi 

T-?r-bi'te  (e.)  I'bia 


1-%3'i-dS; 

I-a'^i-3n,  (2)  and  T-a'aj- 

fia  (1) 
T'ii-aia  (a.) 
I'ji-aua 

I-^x-am'?-tJB  ((7.) 
I-&x'sir-teB  (r.) 
I-bS'rl 


T-Ar'chasj^  and  Jar'£hSli 
I-^r'dj-nus 


Ib'y-cBa 
I-ca'ri-gi 


I-ca'ri-aa 

Ic'^-raa 

Ic'cj-Ba  (1) 

l9'e-13a 

I^'e-lua  (c.) 

I-ce'nl 

I^'e-taa 

Igh'nte 

Jjh-nob'st-tS?  (cr.) 

igh-na'a? 

l£h-9-nu'pJiiB 

lSh-thy-Sph'»-|! 

Ich'thya 

l-cll'i-as 

I"ci-a8  (1) 


I-co'nj-am  (T.i 

rc3s 

Ic-ti'nij3 

i-cu-lla'm;  (Xt) 

I'd? 

I-dffl'^ 

I-dae'ua 

I-da'lja  (T.) 

Id'?-na  (O) 
Id'HBa 
Id-?n-thyr'Bv« 
I-dir'nSj 
I'd&s 
Id'e-j  II 
I-de'r»  (<?.) 


*  JItppoerono. — Nothing  can  be  better^stabliahed  tban  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word  in  four  ayllablea,  according  to  ita 
eriginal ',  and  yet,  euch  is  the  license  of  English  poeta,  that 
.hey  not  unfrequently  contract  it  to  three.  Thus  Cooke, 
fleMOd.  TAeo?.  V.  9:  — 

"  And  now  to  Hlppocrene  resort  the  fair, 
Or,  Olmiua,  to  thy  sacred  springs  repair." 
And  a  late  translator  of  the  Satires  of  Peraiiia :  — 
"  Never  did  I  ao  much  as  sip, 
Or  wet  with  Hippocrme  a  lip." 
This  contraction  ia  inexcusable,  as  it  tends  to  embarrass 
f^wnnciatii  <)  and  lower  the  language  of  poetry. 

Bvirau  —  Lempriere  accents  thia  word  on  the  penulti- 


mate syllable,  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  men 
properly,  on  the  antepenultimate. 
X  HyperioTU  —  See  Rule  S9 
$  lapetua.  — 

"  Son  of  lapettts,  o'er-aubtle,  go. 
And  glory  in  thy  artful  theft  below." 

Cooke's  Henod. 
[Horat  Od.  1.  3,  38 :  Jladax  lapeH  gmns.  —  Tkollopb  ] 
II  Idea.— This  word,  aa  a  proper  name,  I  find  in  no  lexi 
cographer  hut  Lempriere. 

The  Engliah  appellative,  signifying  an  iir.age  in  the  mind, 
haa  uniformly  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  aa  in  Uu 
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net  ft 

I'dSx  (r.) 
l-dls-L^-vi'si^s  ^T.) 
I-dlt-^-rl'siia 
Id'mSn 
t-d5m'^n5 
I-d6m-9-nG'i;is,  or 
I-diSm'^neQs  * 

I-dri'§-fi8 

I-du'b^d^ 

l-6a'm^y and  lA-tf-iaS'^ 

I-dy'i-»  (3) 

I-5'tae 

Jg-na't|-uB  (1) 
Ig-ne'tes  (c.) 
Igi'1-mn  (r.) 
Ii-9-i'rgi  <o) 
IH-i'rt 
:i'b» 
Il-5-a't55  (C.) 

ca.9-n€n'sea 
I-ler'd» 


n-?r-g5't53  (a.) 

ll'j-J,  or  RbS'^ 

Mi'»-cS  LO'dl 

I-li'&-ciis 

I-li'il-des 

Il'j^s 

Il-i-«n'B58  (T.) 

Il'i-8n 

I-li'9-ne 

Il-i-5'n5-iia,  or  I-Ii'p- 

neus  f 
I-lis'sua 
MIth-y-I'j 

Ir|-uin,  or  Il'i-on 
lI-Iib'^-nuB  (o.) 
p-Iib'e-rXs 
tl-Iip'ii-Iji 
Il-li-tur'iis 
Jl-l?r'i-cQm 
iUyr'i-ciis  Si'nys 
il'ly-ris,  and  Jl-lJFr'i-ji 
ll-lyr'i-fis 


l-lyr'gi's 

I-m&n-vt-€n'ti-u3  (1) 
I-ma'gn  (a.) 

Im'b^r-rQs 

jm-bras'j-dJiS 

lTn'br9-9us 

Xm'hr^-iis 

Im'brj-us 

Itu-brlv'j-Qm 

im'brSa 

Im'p-I?  (O.) 

In'51-chl 

I-n^n'i-ds 
I-n&chM-dg^ 

In'^-riis 

In-cj-ta'tya 

In-dgL-thyr'a^a 


|n-dlb'HXs  (r.) 

InMi-ciis  (0,) 

ln-dlg'9-t§? 

Jn-di|'9-ti 

InMus 

In-gfflvVnS5  (4)  (ff.) 

in-n5'sgi  (c.) 

Vnd 

I-no'pvs 

I-no'rg§ 

I-no'us 

In'au-br§5 

Jn-au'brj-gi  (r.) 

in-t^me'li-iim  (T.) 

In-t^-phgr'neg 

In-te-r3.m'nii 

In-ter-ca'tj-j  (1) 

In'y-iia 

I-ny'cua 

I'o 

I-5b'9-te§,  and  J9-ba'tS3 

I'9-be9 

I-g-la'i-?  C3) 


I'9-1^8,  or  t-9  Ja'ya 
I-QI'eh98 

IVICJI  ((7.) 

I-o'n? 

l-d'n\-9. 

I-iSn'i-cfia  (o.) 

I-o'pgts 

1'9-pS,  aad  Jop'pfi 

r'9-phon 

I'3a 

Ip'e-p» 

Xph-i-^-n9.s'a^ 

Iph'i-clus,  or  Iph'f-cidf 

t-phIc'rH63 

Iph-i-ci^t'i-deg  (a) 

T-phid'^miis 

Iph-i-d§-mi'5i 

Iph-|-ge-ni'?  $ 

Iph-j-me-di'?  || 

I-phlm'^-dSn 

Iph-i-m?-du'8gi 

I-phln'p-S 


Greek  ISia^  in  opposition  to  the  Latin,  which  we  generally 
follow  in  other  cases,  imd  which,  in  thia  word,  has  the  pe- 
nultimate ahort,  in  AinsworCh,  Labbe,  and  our  best  proso- 
dists ;  and,  according  to  this  analogy,  idea  ought  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  firat  syllable,  and  that  syllable  abort,  as  the 
first  of  idiot.  But,  when  thia  word  is  a  proper  name,  aa  the 
daughter  of  Dardanua,  I  ahould  suppose  it  ought  to  fall  into 
the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  Greek  names,  not  by 
accent,  but  by  quantity ;  and  therefore  tliat  it  ought  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and,  according  to  our  own 
analogy,  that  syllable  ought  to  be  short,  unless  the  penulti- 
mate in  the  Greek  is  a  diphthong,  and  then,  according  to 
general  usage,  it  ought  to  have  the '  accent.  —  [The  fact  is, 
that  the  Greek,  in  this  case,  is  a  diphthong,  the  name  being 
'iJaia,  and  therefore,  in  Latin  and  English,  Ids'a.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  note,  there  is  some  confusion  in  our  au- 
thor's statements.  The  penultimate  in  i6ca  is  short;  in  the 
Latin  ideaj  long.    Aurel.  Vic. :  Animoa  ideafadgat  —  Trol- 

LOFX.] 

*  Idommeus,  —  The  termination  of  nouns  in  eus  was, 
among  the  ancients,  sometimes  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles, and  sometimes,  as  a  diphthong,  in  one.  Thus  Labbe 
tells  us  that  AckiUeils,  JirgyUetiSj  Phalareila^  Apsirteils,  are 
pronounced  commonly  in  four  syllables,  and  JVereus,  Or- 
vhmsj  Porteiis,  TerBiiSj  in  three,  with  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble short  in  all ;  but  that  these  words,  when  in  verae,  have 
generally  the  diphthong  preserved  in  one  syllable : 

"  Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Fentheus." 

ViBG. 

He  observea,  however,  that  the  Latin  poets  very  fre- 
quently dissolved  the  diphthong  into  two  syllables : 
*'Naiadum  coetu,  tantum  non  OrpheUa,  Hebrum 
Poenaque  respectus,  et  nunc  nianet  Orpheus  in  te." 

The  best  rule,  therefore,  that  can  be  given  to  an  English 
reader,  is,  to  pronounce  words  of  this  termination  always 
with  the  vowels  separated,  except  an  English  poet,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  should  preserve  the  diphthong  ;  but, 
in  the  present  word,  I  should  prefer  I-dom'&meus  to  I-dom-e- 
ne'us.  whether  in  verse  or  proae.  —  [The  reverse  of  this  is 
decidedly  the  best  rule  j  viz.,  to  preserve  the  diphthong  invar 
riably,  except  where  an  English  poet,  after  the  example  of 
the  Latin,  dissolves  it.  I-dom-e^e'tis  must  be  incorrect,  as 
the  Greek  name  is  always  spelt  with  an  b  ;  so  that  the 
resolved  diphthong  would  be  pronounced  Id^o-men'e-v^. — 
TaoLLOPE.]  —  [The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Mr. 
Jarr:  "It  must  be  observed,  that  the  termination  eus,  in 
proper  names,  derived  from  the  third  declension  of  Greek 
contracts  in  eiis,  as  Orpheua,  Pentheus,  Theseus,  ('O/30£T3y, 
VlspBe-vg,  Quaevs,)  are  generally  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
in  poetry ;  as, 

'  Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  igmina  Pentheus.* 

ViEO. 

•  Hffic  Proteus,  et  ae  jactu  dedit  ffiq«^  ^r  in  altum.* 

VlHQ. 

But,  mU  of  poetry,  the  termination  eUs  must  be  dissolved  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  language,  (as  ZJffiw, 
from  Zevs,)  when  the  peiultimate  e,  representing  the  Greek 
s  in  the  original,  will  of  course,  be  short  j  as,  OrpMus 
ThtsSuSj  fee.  But,  if  they  are  converted  into  adjectives, 
the  penu  tiraate  becomes  long ;  as,  PmthSusj  (adj.  of  PenthS- 
U3i)  JVerSuSj  (adj.  of  JSTerSua;)  OrphSus,  (adj.  of  OrpkSus;) 
thus  representing  the  quantity  of  the  original  Gr^ek  adjec- 
tives, HevdsLos,  Ni]peTos,  'Op^elos"  —  Editoh.] 

■(  Ilioneits.  —  See  Idomenbus. 

t  Inaus.  —All  our prosodists  make  the  penultimate  sylla- 
«le  of  this  word  short,  and  consequently  accent  it  on  the 
liO 


antepenultimate ;  but  Milton,  by  a  license  he  was  allowed 
to  take,  accents  it  on  the  penultimate  syllable : 
"  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaiis  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds.** 
5  Iphigenia,  —  The  antepenultimate  syllable  of  this  word 
had  been  in  quiet  possession  of  the  accent  for  more  than  a 
century,  till  some  Greeklings,  of  late,  have  attempted  to 
place  the  stress  on  the  penultimate,  in  compliment  to  the 
original  'l^tyivcia.  If  we  ask  our  innovators  on  what  prin 
ciples  they  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  t, 
they  answer,  because  the  i  stands  for  the  diphttiong  ei, 
wliich,  being  long,  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on  it. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  this  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  the 
Latin  language,  but  not  in  the  Greek,  where  we  find  a  thou- 
sand long  penultimates  without  the  accent.  It  is  true,  one 
of  the  vowels  which  composed  a  diphthong  in  Greek,  when 
this  diphthong  was  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  generally 
had  an  accent  on  it ;  but  not  invariably ;  for  a  long  penul 
timate  syllable  did  not  always  attract  the  accent  in  Greek . 
as  it  did  in  Latin.  An  instance  of  this,  among  thousands 
is  that  famous  line  of  dactyls  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  express 
ing  the  tumbling  down  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus : 

AvTi;  ^TTSiTa  nedovSc  kvXivScto  Xdai  dvaidfjS' 

Odyss.  b.  11. 
Another  striking  instance  of  the  same  accentuation  ap 
pears  in  the  first  two  verses  of  the  Iliad : 

Mrlviv  aei^E  Qea  TlrfKYi'Ca6Ew^  'AxiAJifos 
Ov\opi.ivTiv,  3i  fivpV'Axoiiois  aXye  i6r}Ke 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  written  accents  we  see  on 
Greek  words  are  of  no  kind  of  authority,  and  that  we  ought 
always  to  give  accent  to  penultimate  long  quantity,  aa  the 
Latins  did.  Not  here  to  enter  into  a  dispute  about  the  au« 
thority  of  the  written  accents,  the  nature  of  the  acute,  and 
its  connection  with  quantity,  which  has  divided  the  learned 
of  Europe  for  so  many  years,  —  till  we  have  a  clearer  idea  ol 
the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  properties  of  speak 
ing  sounds,  which  alone  can  clear  the  difficulty,  — for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  perhaps,  it  were  better  to  adopt  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  proper  names  like  the 
Latin,  by  making  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable 
the  regulator  of  the  accent,  though  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  Greek  accentuation,  which  made  the  ultimate  syllable  its 
regulator ;  and  if  this  syllable  was  long,  the  accent  could 
never  rise  higher  than  the  penultimate.  Perhaps,  in  Ian 
guage,  as  in  laws,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  th« 
rules  of  either  should  be  exactly  right,  as  that  they  should 
be  certainly  and  easily  known  :  so  the  object  of  attention, 
in  the  present  case,  is  not  so  much  what  ought  to  be  done 
as  what  actually  is  done ;  and,  as  pedantry  will  Edways  be 
more  pardonable  than  illiteracy,  if  we  are  in  doubt  about  the 
prevalence  of  custom,  it  will  always  be  safer  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  Greek  or  Latin  than  of  our  own  language  —  [Enoigh 
has  been  said  on  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  this  c  lass 
in  Rule  30.  — Trollofe.]  —  [See  note  on  Iphigenia,  in  the 
Terminational  Vocabulary,  on  page  893.  —  Editor.] 

II  IpHmedia,  —  This  and  the  foregoing  word  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  same  syllable,  but  for  what  reason  cannot  be 
easily  conceived.  That  Iphigenia,  having  the  diphthong  Et 
in  its  penultimate  syllable,  should  have  the  accent  on  that 
syllable,  though  not  the  soundest,  is  at  least  a  plausible  rea* 
son,  but  why  should  our  prosodists  give  the  same  accent  to 
the  t  in  Iphimedi^,  which,  coming  from  1<i>L  and  ^e^scj,  has 
no  such  pretensions?  If  they  say  it  has  the  accent  in  the 
Greek  word,  it  may  be  answered,  thia  is  not  esteemed  a 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  the  accent  in  Iphigenia ;  be- 
sides, it  is  giving  up  the  sheet-anchor  of  onodera  Drosc^iBta. 
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I'phjs 
t-phlt'i-5n  (3 

Ipll'j-tUB 

Ip)i'thj-me 
Ip-ae'gi 
ip'sya  (r.) 

I-ra'js  (<7.) 
Ir-?-plii-o'te§  (c.) 

fr-e-nae'tis 

r-re'ne 

I-rG'sua 

I'rjs 

t'riis 

1-sa'cus  (c) 


I-8an'd§r 

I'Sa'pjs 

t's^r,  and  Is'^-r? 

t's^r,  and  {-sae'^s 

T-sar'chus 

I-sau'rj-ji 

I-slu'ri-cSe 

Is-ghp-la'yg 
Js-£hop'9-iia 
Js-ghy'r^  (c.) 
|s-cSm'?-chu9 
is-de-gtsr'aSj 
l-se'9  (c.) 
I-se'pus  (<7.) 
I"si-9^'  (1) 


I-si'9-cus  (cr.) 

la-i-do'nis 

T'sja 

Is'm^-rus,  and  Is'm^-r? 

|s-me'nj^s 

|s-ni§n'i-de9 

js-me'nus 

I-sSc'r^i-tSg 

Is'sji 

Is'se 

Js-aeMpn  (O.) 

|s-s6d'9-ne5  (C.) 

is'sus 

Js-taev'9-n6g  (4)  (c 

Is^t^r,  a7t(2  Is'trva 


Ist'hmj-us 
Ist'hmtis 

ts-ti-aj'fl-tis 

Is'trH 

Is-trop'^-Hs 

I'sus 

I-td'li-si 

Jt'aAy 

I-ai'i-cgi 

t-tai'i-cua 

It'^-lus 

I-t'ir'gris 

It'?-? 

T-tem'^-le^ 

I-thSb'Hus 
lth-9-ma'i-^  (3) 
I-th5m'5t-teg  (T.) 


T  tho'm? 

I-  tho'mua 

Iih-u-re'i  fal 

Ith-y-phai'lys 

I-to'nj-^ 

I-to'nus 

ItVriini  (<?•) 

Il'u-ngi  (r.) 

It-y-rE'f 

I-tu'rum 

It?y-lu8 

it-y-rffl'I 

I'tya 

I-y-le'ya  (a) 

I-u'Iys 

Jx-ib'ghtffi 

Jx-i'9n 

ix-i-o'n^-fis  (<y 

lx-i-5ii'i-d38 


JA-c6'BV3 
jad'e-r?  (o.) 
jai'y-sua  (c.) 
JS.in'ni~9  or 

J^-nlc'y-lum 

Ja'nus 
J^-pgt'j-def  (Cf.) 

Kp'9-tU3  (C.) 

Ja's^n 


JSn'i-sQs 
Je'r? 

Je-ro'mus,  aiid  Je-ron' 
y-mUa 

Je-ru'a?-I£m 
je'tiE  (c.) 

Jg-cJia't^i 
J^r-da'ne^ 
J^r-da'ii^^,  and 
Jor'd^-ne^  {G.) 
Jgr-nan'deg 
J^-sS'phiJia,  Fla'vi-iia 


Jo-vj-a'nys 

J5'vi-an 

Jp-vi'iius  (C.) 

Ju'b? 

Jy-d£B'5i 

Jy-ga'Ijs  (C.) 

Jy-gSn'te^ 

Jy-ga'ri-fis 

Ju-gur'thgi 

Jy-li'^-cSm  (<7.) 
Jy-ll'9-dg$ 


Ju'linm 

juai-i" 

Ju-lj-9-bo'nj  (c) 
Ju-lj-9-ina'gys 

Ju-Ii-Sm'^-gus  (c) 
Ju-li-5p'9-li3 
Ja'ljs 

Ju'l)-u3  Gs's^r 
Ju'nj-? 
Ju'no 
Ju-n9-nani-9 


Ju-no^nS; 

Jy-no'n|-9 

Ju-no'njs 

Ju'pi-ter 

Juis-ti'nys 

Jy-tUr'n^ 

Ju-v9-na'4S 

Ju-v^n't^ 

Ju-v6r'ngL,  «■  HI-MF 
ni-9 


L. 


IAb'?-rus  (a.) 

L?b-d£L9'i-de;  (P.) 
L9lb'd^-cus 
L&b'd?-lQn 
La'be-5 
Lgi-be'ri-us 
L?i-be'rus  ((7.) 
L?-bi'ci 
L^-bl'cum 
L?-bi'cua  (c.) 
La-bi-S'nys 
L^b-i-nS'tus 
L9-4)o'bi-us 
L^-bSb'rj-gi 
I^b-9-ri'ni  {c.) 
\i  L^bo't^s 
L&-bra'de-us 
Iia'bron  (T.) 
L?-by'c9s  ((7.) 
La.b-y-rin'thys 

Li^-e-dse^m^n 

IiS9-^-dfflm'9-nE?  (4) 
L&^-f-de-md'ni-ajiS 
JJk^-^-dsS'ttion'i-cua  (c- 
lA^-e-daB-mo'nj-i 
JA^-^-de-mo'ni-Hs  (r.) 

Latf-e-t^'ni-?  (r.) 
lAch'gi-re| 
La'chS? 
lAeh'e-sls  * 


L^-cI'de^ 

Lji-cln'i-? 

Lsi-cltn-j-Sn'8@5 

L?-<;Sn'j-fini 

I^c'mSn 

La'co 

L^c5b'ri-ggi 

Lgi-co'ne^  (C) 

L?-c5'n)-9,  an<2  L^ 

LSj;'r9-te§ 
L3.c'rj-nS^ 
L^c-^n'tj-us  (1) 
Lac'ter 
l&^'y'-dBa 

La-cy'def  (C.) 
Lic'y-dfis 
La'das 
La'de 
La'def 

lAdH?-c6'?  (T.) 
LaM5n 
L^-e'9  ((7.) 
Lffi'naa  (T.) 
Ls'lSlps 
Lee'Ij-^ 
LEe-lj-a'nya 
Lffi'li-iis,  C. 
)  LsB'n?,  and  Le-s'n? 
LiE'n?-us 
Lffl'p^i  MS-g'ngi 
L?-er'teS 
La-er-tl'?-dea  (c) 

Lae-atri'g^n  (C.) 
Lffi-atryg'p-n65 


Lffi'tgi 

LaB-to'ri-51 

Lffl'tus 

Lffi'vi 

Lffl-vi'nya 

L^-ga'rj-^ 

La'|i-gi 

JA^-i-ni'^,  and 
L?-gin'i-9  (<7.) 

La'gua 
L^-ga'sgi 

L?-i'9-d€9 
La'i^s  (3) 
La'ja 
La'i-ua  (3) 

L9-lS.3°3i3 

L5m'?-Chua 

La-ma.l'mpn 

L^m-be'c?  (c?.) 

L^im-bra'nl 

L'lm'brys 

La'mi-gi 

L?-mI'^-ci3m  BSlOym 

La'inj-ae 

La'mj~S.s,  ^'Ij-iis 

L3-mi'ry3 

L3.m'pe-<lo 

Ljim-pe'do  ((7.) 
L?m-pe'ti-?  (1) 

L5.m-pe-ti'?,  and 
L^m-pe'ti-^  (C.) 
lilm'pe-to,  and  I^m'- 

pe-d5 
I^m'pe-Qs,  and  lAm'pi- 


L9m-pS''ua,  and 
L^m-pi'gL  (<7.) 
I^m'pon,  LS.n)'pSs,  or 

I^m'pys 
Lam-p9-ne'j 
L?ni~p5'nj-9,  and  L^m- 

po'nj-iim 
L^m-po'ni-ua 
Lfim-prid'i-ua,  ^%-nB 
LSlm'prp-cle^ 
Lam'prys 
LSmp's^-cus,  anti 

LS-mp's^-^hum 
L^mp-te'ri-gi 
Lam'pua 
La'mys 
L3.m'y-r53  (c) 
L3.m'y-ru3 
L9-nas's5i 
La.n'ce-51 

L&n-cS'gi  (C.) 
Lan'ci-?  (1) 
Lan'dT  (T.) 
LSLnMj-? 

L^n-gi's  ((7.) 
LSin-gy-bar'ai 
Lj-nu'vi-um 
La-9-b5't9S,  or 

Lab'9-tSla 
L^-bo't?s  ((7.) 
L?-<5c'9-5n 
L9-<Sd'9~m£lg 
La-Q-da'mj-?  f 

L^-Sd-^-mi'?.  (C) 

).  L?-5d-j-cS'9 


L^-Sd-i-ce'nf 
L^-Sd'p-ijh&s 
L9-5g'9-n&a 
Lj-Sg'9-J^ 
L9i-3g'9-rfi 
La-9-me-di'^  f 
L^-om'e-dSn 
L^-om-^don'te-tia 
L^-om-^pn-tfi'iui 

L^-Sm-^-dpn-ti'^-dffl 
L^-5in-e-dSn'ti-iis  (D 

L9MSn'9-m5 

L?-on-9-me'n5 

L9-oth'9-6 

La'p-ua 

Lap'^-thus 

L?-pg'thua  (O.J 

Lapb'ri-9 

L?i-phrr?  ((7.) 

L^-pbys'ti-um  (1) 

L?-pid'§-I 

L^-pid'e-ua 

I^p'i-tb'ffi 

Lap-i-tbee^um 

LSLp'i-tho 

lAp'i-thfia 

La'r?,  or  L^-i^n  Qf 

L^-rSn't)-^,  (1)  and 

LSLu-r6ii4i-9  (1) 
La'r€9 

Lar'giia 
Lgi-rlM5| 
Lvri'nj 
L?-ri'nym 


the  quantity,  as  the  regulator  of  accent.  We  know  it  was 
an  axiom  in  Greek  proaody,  that  when  the  last  syllable  was 
ong  by  nature,  the  accent  could  not  rise  beyond  the  penul- 
timate ;  but  we  know,  too,  that  this  axiom  is  abandoned  in 
Demosthenes f  ^ristoteles,  and  a  thousand  other  words.  The 
only  reason,  therefore,  that  remains  for  the  penultimate  ac- 
centuation of  this  word,  Is,  that  this  syllable  ia  long  in  some 
of  the  best  poets.  Be  it  so.  Let  those  who  have  more  learn- 
ing imd  leisure  than  I  have  find  it  out.  In  the  interim,  as 
Ibis  may,  pernaps,  be  a  long  one,  I  must  recur  to  my  advice 
nndei  the  iaat  word  ;  though  Ainaworth  has,  in  my  opinion, 
very  properly,  left  the  penultimate  syllable  of  both  these 
words  ihort,yet  those  who  affect  to  be  thought  learned  will 


always  find  their  account  in  departing  as  f^r  as  posalbl* 
from  the  analogy  of  their  own  language  in  favor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.     [Carr  gives  as  the  Greek  'l^ifiiSeia,— 'Editor. 
*  Lachesis.— 

"  Clotho  and  Lachesis,  whose  boundless  sway. 
With  ^tropoSf  both  men  and  gods  obey." 

Cooke's  Hesiod,  Tkeog,  v.  33&. 
f  Xooffamta,  Laomedm. — 

"  Evagore,  Laomedia  ^oin. 
And  thou,  Folynonre,  the  numerous  line  " 

CooKE*B  Hesiod  Theog  v.  399 
—  See  iFUioxiriA. 
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lA  ri-fia 
LUr'nSs 
L9-r0'nj-^ 

Lar'ti-ufl  F13  H-iis  (r.) 
Ldr'ti-as  Fia  rus  (1) 
riar-t9-lstVn!  (.V 
L'ir'vae 

L9-rjf^'8i-iim  (1) 
Las'aj-g  (1) 
LSs'aus,  or  La'sua 
LSls'tlie-nS^ 
L^S'thS'n)-^}  or  L9»- 
the-nl'si  * 
I^a-the-nl'gi  (C.) 

lAt-e-ra'nyB  Fiau'ti-&B 
Lgi-te'ri-um 
LS.th'u-ru8  (c.) 
La-ti-S'Ijg  (1) 
LsUti-a'rjs  (1) 
Lgi-ti'ni 

La'tj-um  (1) 
La'ti-us  (1) 

Lj-to'bi-Ha  (r.) 
LHSb'rj-gi  (T.) 
L^-to'H  (3) 

LM^'Js,  and 

L&t'9-l3  ((7.) 

LM3p'9-na 
Dit-9-r5'j  (C.) 

L?-t5'ys 
La'tre-Qa 

L^Lu-da'mi-^  (7.) 
Llu-do'nj-9 

LSLu-reVcum  (r.) 
LStu-ren-ta'lj-^ 
L£lu-rgn'te|  A'grI 
Lau-r£n'ti-9  (1) 
L9iu-ren-ti'ni 
Lau-r§n'ti-us  (1) 
Ld.u-r€n'tum 
Llu-re'p-lua  (c.) 
L£Lu'n-5n 
L^u'rj-Sn,  aTid 
LdLU-rI'9n  (C) 

La'ua  (river.  ( IT.) 
LSLua  Ppm-pS'i-j  (3) 
LELu'aya 
Lau'tj-um  (1) 

L^-ver'nj-urn  (r.) 

LaLV-H'ngi 

Lj-Vin'i-um,  wL^-vi'- 

num 
Lj-vi'nua  (c.) 
Dlz'si-rfia  (c.) 

L^-ie'I 

Le-^nMer 


L^^Ln'drj^B 
Le-inMrj-Sa  (tf.) 
L^-ajr'chua 

LSb-ji-di'?  ((?.) 
L€b^e-dua,orLSb^^dSa 
L^-bS'ngi 
L^bin'thpa,  and  L^ 

b5^n'th98 
Le-Qhffi')^m 
L€c'tum  (r.) 
L6c'y-thaa 
Le^d9 
Le-ds'9 
Le'dua 
Le'^i-o 
LS'j-tua 
LSM&pa 
L€l'?-gea 
Le'lex 
L9-m9.n'n\ia 

L^-ma'nvB  (O.) 
LSm'n5s 

LSm-9-vi'c5|  (c.) 
Le-mo'vj-! 

L^-inu'rj-gi,  and  LS-mi|i- 
ra'Ij-? 

LSn'ty-iOs 
Le'o 

Le-Cb'9r-te§  (c.) 
Le-Sgh'^-ref  (a) 
Le-^-co'rj-on 
L9-»c'r?-tea 
L^-JSd'^-maa 
Le-od^Q-cua 

LS'Sn 
L§-6'ngi 

L6-9-na'tLi3  (T.) 

Le-iSn'gi-tus  (c) 
Le-Sn'|-d?i  (cr.) 
Le-Sn'j-d&a 
L§-3n'tj-um,  (1)  and 

LS-^n-ti'nl 
L?^Sn-t9-c6ph '51-15  (c) 
Le-6n-t9-ceph'Hua 
Le-on't3n,  or  LS-^n- 

t3p'9-lia 
L§-fln-t?5h '  j-dea 
Le-5ph'9-r&  (c?.) 
Le'9-phr5n  ((7.) 
JjC-op're-pe^  (c.) 
LS-9p-rep'i-de5  ((7.) 
Lg'6a 

Le-Bs'the-ne^ 
Le-9-ty£h'i-de§ 
Le-phyr'j-um 
LSp'i-d? 
L6p'i-du3 
Le-pl'nua 
Le-pSn'ti-I  (1) 
Le'pre-^B 
Ls'pri-uin 
L6p'tj-nS§ 
LSp'tjs 
Le'rj-^ 
Le-ri'ngi 
LfeVnj 
LS'ro 
Le'rSa 

L€a-b9-ni'cus  (c) 
L^a-bo'ys  (C.) 


LSs'bi^s,  or  Ij^a^bSs 

LSs'u-rj  (cf.) 
L^-la'nym 

LS'th? 

Lg'tya 

Leu'c? 

Leii-ca'dj-gi 

Ley-ca'nl  (c) 

Leu'cS-a 

Ley-ca'sj^n  ^) 

Ley-(^'pjs 

Ley-ca'tS^ 

Leu'c? 

Leu'cl 

Leu-clp'p9 

Ley-cip'pj-dS^ 

Leii-cip'pua 

LeQ-cp-^5'I  (c) 

Leu'c9-1^ 

Leu'con 

Ley-co'ne 

Ley-Co' n6g 

Leu-c&n'j-cua  (<7.) 

Leu-c6n'9-S 

Leu-c6n'9-tua  (<?,) 

Leu-cSp'e-tr? 

Leu-C9-phry'n§  (Cf.) 

Leu'cp-phrya 

Ley-c5p'9-Iis 

Leu'cSs 

Leui-co'^j-^i  (1) 

Leu-cy-eyr'j-I 

Leu-cos'y-ri  (c.) 
Leii-c5th'9-S,    or  Ley- 

co'the-?, 
Leuc'tr? 
Leuc'trum 
Leu'cuB 
Leu-cy-a'nj-Sa 
Ley-tygh'i-dSj 
Le-va'n^ 
Le-vl'nua 
LSx-o'v;-i 
Lib'^-nffi  (a) 
Li-ba'ni-fis 
LTb'9-nua 
Lib-en-tl'ngi 
Li'b?r 
Lib'^-r? 
Lib-er-a'lj-^ 
Li-bSr't^s 
Ll-be'thr? 
Ll-bSth'ri-dS? 
Lib'i-cl,  Li-b5'ci-X  (1) 
Lib-i-tl'nj 
Li'bo 
Li'bSn 

Li-b8n'9-taa  (c.) 
Li  b-9-pb(B-nI'c€s 
Ll'bri 
Lib; 

Ll-bUt'is, 
Ll-bur'nj-? 
Li-bur'n)-d€^ 
Ll-bUr'num  Ma'r^ 
Li-biir'nya 
LIb'y-9 

Llb'y-cfim  Ma'r? 
Lib'y-ciia,  and  Lj-b^a'tia 
Li'bys 
Ll-bys'sgi 
Lib-ya-si'nya  (c.) 


Llc'MB? 

Ll'£h9 

Ll-eha'dga  (r.) 

Ll'^haa 

Li'^h€9 

Li-cin'i-q. 

Ll-c3n'j>ua 

Ll-cl'nus 

Llc'j-nus  (C.J 
Ll-cym'nj-ua 
Li'de 
Li-ga'rj-Ss 

Li'ler 

Ll'ler,  or  Li|'§-rla 

LXg'9-rtia 

Llg'y-reg 

Ll-gu'ri-? 

LIg-y-ri'nys 

Li'gua 

Ll-gus'tj-cum  Ma'r^ 

Llfy-e5 

Li-gyr'gym 

Ll-iffi'^ 

Lil-y-bse'ym 

Li-mse'? 

Ll-mS'nj-^ 

Li-m§'r^  (C.) 

LIm'nffi 

Lim-ns'um 

Ljm-nl'si-ce 

Ljm-ni'^-deg  (C?.) 

Llm-nj-o'taB 

Lim-no'ni-51 

LiTn~n9-rg'gi  (c.) 

Li'mon 

Ll-rao'ne  (c.) 

Li-m6'num  f  r.) 

Lj-my'r?'  (t.) 

Ljn-ca'si-i  {1) 

Lin'd)-U9  (o.) 

Lln'dym  (r.) 

Lin'dya 

Liii'g9-ne5 

Lin-g6n'|-cua  (a) 

Ljn-ter'n^  Pa'lua 

Lin-ter'nyrn 

Li'nua 

Li'9-de5 

Lip'?-r^ 

LXp'51-rS  (c.) 

LXp'ji-ria 

Liph'lum 

Lip-9-do'rua 

Li-quSn'ti'-j  (1) 

Ljr-cffl'uB 

Ll-rl'9-p5 

Li'rja 

Ll-aln'j-^ 

Ll3's9n 

Lis' BUS 

Lis't? 

L!t'9-brfim 

Lit'gi-n^i 

Ll-t^v'i-cfia 

Li-ter'num 

Lith-9-bo'li-^ 

Li'thruB 

Ll-tu'bj-um 

LU-y-er's?s 

Liv'i-9  Dru-sH'lj 

Li-vXl'I? 

Llv-j-ne'i-ua  (3) 

Li'vi-ua,  Liv'y 


Ltx'^s  IT.) 
L5'biSn 
L5'c$-ibi  (1) 
Lo'gh? 

L9-sha'gys  (O.} 
Lo'chj-^8 
L5c'9-zuB  (C.) 
Lo'cri 
Lo'crjs 
L9-cus'tgi 
L9-cu''t(-ua  (1) 
L9-^i'ym  (c.) 
LQl-lj-a'nua 
Lol'li-^  Pau-Ii'n» 
L51'li-ua 

Ii9n-din'j-uin  (&- 
L9n-drnyiii 
Lon'don 
L5n-g^-r6'nus 
L9n-|iin'^nu3 
( r.)  L9n-gi'nua 
L6n-g9-bir'di 
Lpn-go'n?  (c.) 
LSn'gy-lgi 
L9n-gun'ti-c5i 
LBn'gys  (r) 
Irfir'di 
LGr'y-m? 
L5'tja,  or  L5'tO» 
L9-toph'9-|i 
Lo'ua,  or  A'9-iiH 
LSx'i-^  (ff.) 
Lii'ii 
Lu'c9 
Lu'c^-gQa 
Ly-ca'nl 
Ly-ca'n|-9 
Ly-c5n'i-cus  (fl 
Ly-ca'ni-iia 
Lu-ca'nus 

Ly-ca'n'-?,  or  Lv^»  t^  | 

Lyc-ce'j'ua  (3) 

Lu'c6-re5 

Ly-ce'rj-? 

Ly-ce'ri-ha  (T.) 

Lu-cS'tj-us  (1) 

Lu'ci-gt  J  (1) 

Lu-cj-a'nys  (l^ 

Zrw'ci-an 

Lu'cj-fer 

Ly-cil'i-iS» 

Ly-cil'Igi 

Ly-ci'ngt 

Lu-ci'9-iiSa  (ff.) 

Lu'cj-fia  (1) 

Lu-cr5't|-gi  (1) 

Ly-cr6t'j-lT3 

Ly-crS'ti-Qs  (1) 

Lu-cri'nym 

Ly-cxi'nys 

Luc-ta'tj-uB  (1) 

Ly-cuI1e-^ 

Ly-cul'luB 

Lu'cy-mo 

Lu'cys 

Lu-^n-tl'nym  (ff*) 

Lug-Kiu'num 

Lu-gy-vai'lym  (sJ 

Lu'd^ 

Lu'p^ 

Ly-p6r'c9l  & 

Lu-p^r-cal)-^ 

Ly-pgr'cl 

Ly-pSr'cya 


*  Lasthenia.  —  All  the  prosodists  I  have  consulted,  except 
Ainaworth,  accert  this  word  on  the  penultimate  syllable ; 
and,  though  English  aneilogy  would  prefer  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  we  must  necessarily  yield  to  such  a  de- 
cided Buperiority  of  votea  for  the  penultimate  in  a  word  so 
little  Anglicized  by  use.  — See  Iphigenia, 

■f  Leonattis.  —  In  the  accentuation  of  this  word  I  have  fol- 
lowed Labbe  and  Lempriere,  the  former  of  whom  says, 
"  Q,uanquam  de  hac  voce  amplius  cogitandum  cum  eruditis 
viris  existimem."  Till,  then,  these  learned  men  have  con- 
Bidered  this  word,  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  it 
as  formed  from  the  Latin  leo  and  natus,  "lion-born  j'*  and, 
as  the  a  in  na(i«  ia  long,  no  shadow  of  reason  can  be  given 
why  it  should  not  have  the  accent.  Thia  is  the  accentual 
tinn  constantly  given  to  it  in  the  play  of  Cymbdina,  and  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best.  —  [Unquestionably ;  and  therefore 
til  e  accent  has  been  so  placed.  ^-  Tboixofe.] 

X  lALcia.  —  Labbe  criea  out  loudly  against  those  who  ac- 
ctnt  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  which,  as  a  Latin  word, 


ought  to  havR  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
**  If  once,"  says  he,  "  we  break  through  rules,  why  should 
we  not  pronounce  Ammia,  Anastasia^  Cecilia,  Lutretia^  JVa- 
talia,  &,c.,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  likewise  ? " 
This  ought  to  be  a  warning  against  our  pronouncing  the 
West-India  island  St.  Lii'da,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it,  SU 
Lud'a* 

$  iupereaZ.  —  This  word  is  so  little  interwoven  with  oar 
language,  that  it  ought  to  have  ita  true  Latin  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable.  But,  wherever  tbe  antepenultimate 
accent  ia  adopted  in  verae,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Julius  C%sar, 
where  Antony  says,  — 

**  You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lit'percal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,"— 
we  ought  to  preserve  it,    Mr.  Barry,  the  actor,  who  was  la- 
formed  by  some  scholar  of  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  thu 
word,  adopted  it  in  this  place,  and  pronounced  it  Luper'eti 
whicD  crated  every  ear  that  heard  him. 
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La'pi-Ss,  or  Lu'pi-? 

Lu-p9-du'nuin  (c.) 

Lu^pus 

Lii  Bj-ta^nj-?. 

Lu-si-ta'ni^s  ((7.) 

Lu-s6'neg 

Lus'tri-cus 

Lu-ta'tj-ua  (1) 

Ly-te'ri-fis 

Lu-tS'tj-^  (1) 

Lu-l6'ri-ua 

»jy-ie'ya 

]jy-bo^tus  (c.) 

Ljlj'y-9,  or  liy-VSA'af 

Lyc'^-b^s 

Lyc-^-be'tus 

Ly-cffl'^ 

Jjy-cffi'ym 

Ly-cffi'uB 

Ly-c^m'bes 

Lyc-9m-be'\i8  (ff.) 

Ly-ca'pn 

Ly-caVnSg  (C.) 

Li?c-3-d'ni-9 


Ly'cSa 
Ly-cis't? 

Ly-t^s'tym 
Ly-cSs'tya 
Ly'ce 

Lyc'e-as  (t7.) 
Ly'cSs 
Ly-cS'um 
Lygh-nl'de? 
Lych-ni'dus  (c.) 
W'cH  (1) 
Lyij^-dSg 
Ly-cim'ngL 
Ly-clm'ni-^ 
Ly-cla'cus 
Lf  cj-us  (1) 
Ly-ci'ys  ((7.) 

Lyc-9-rae'd69 

Ly'c5n 

Ly-co'ne 

Ly-C9-n5'syg  (T.) 

Ly-co'pe^  (c) 

Lyc'p-phroD 

Ly-copVlis 


Ly-c5'p9S 
Lyc-9-re'^  (C?.) 
Lyc-9-rS'vs  C^*) 
Ly-co'r|-as 
Ly-c6'r(S 
Ly-cor'm^ 
Ly-cbr't^s 
Ly-cod'the-ne  (o.) 

Ly-c6't93  ((?.) 
Lyc-9-zS'&  (C.) 
Lyc'tya 
Ly-ciir'gj-dea 

Lyc-ur-glMfi?  (C.) 
Ly-cUr'gya 

LJ'CUB 

Ly'd? 
Ljd'i-gi 
Ljd'l^s 
Lyd'i-Hs 
Ly'dus 

Lyg'dgi-mXa,  orltfg'd^- 
mila 

Lj-g9-d6s'in^  (T.) 


Ly'gya 

Ly'max 

Ly-mi'r? 

Ljfm'i-rS  (cr.) 
Lyn-cSs'tffi 
Lyn-c6s'tgg 
Lyn-ces't(-ua  (1) 
Lyn-cS'^B 

Lyn'ceus  (T.) 
Lyn-cx'd« 
Lyn-ci'd^ 
Lyn'cua,  Lyn-cffi'\ 

L?nx 
Lyr'cffl 
Lyr-cffi'ya 
Lyr-cS'^i 
Lyr-ci'ya  (o.) 
Lyr'cua 
Lyr'j-cd  (<7.) 
I  .yr-n6s'Bu8 
LJrVpS  (c.) 
Ly-san'der 
Ly-san'dr^i 
Ly-aa'ni~as 
Ly's? 


Lya-j-^i^'s^  '^f 
Ly-sX'^-nlLz 
Lfs'i^s  (1) 

LfB'j-Cl5§ 

Ly-sld'i-cS 

Ly-aim'^-jhS 

Lya-j-ma'^hiij 

L^B-i-m&gh^-dS^ 
Ly-sim'9-^hiia 
3,  or    LyB-j-me'l|-? 

Lya-i-mg-ll'gi  (C.) 
Ly-siii'9-5 
Ly-Bip'p9 
Ly-aip'pya 
Jjy'sja 

Ly-B^s'lrMua 
Lys-i-thi'de?  (a) 
Ly-Btth'fl-as 
Ly'ao 

Lya'tr?  (T.) 
Ly-tce's 
Lyx-S'9  (<7.) 
Ly-2S'nt-Sji 


M. 


MX'CM 
Ma'cpr 

M&c-9-rS'J3  ((7.) 
MgMja' re-US 

M^-ca'rj-^ 

MSc'^-ron  (c) 

M^-Cir'tgL-tua  (c.) 

M^-c6d'nys 

lVK9'?-do 

Ml^-^-do'nj-^ 

fiK^-e-dSn'i-cuB 

M^-celMgi 

Ma'cer,  M~TafV\-^a 

■M?-ce'ria  (c.) 

U^'e-tm  (a) 

M^-chae'rgi 

M?-^h^n'i-d^ 

M^-cha'pn 

Mgi-£h5'ryfl  (o.) 
Ma'crgL 
MS.c-rj-a'ni;ia 
M^-crl'nua,  M. 
ftUc'ri-tila  (C.) 
Ma'crd 
M?-cro'bi-l 
M^-crd'bi-iia 

M9-cr5'nS^ 
MSlc-rpn-ti'ghijiB  (<7) 
Mic-rop-g-Eo'ne^  (C.) 
mac-ry-ne'si  (-c.) 
M?c-t3'ri-fim 
Ma.c-ti-Io'nLi3 
MM^tu'r?  (r.) 
M9'd€s't€9 

Mgi-drS'nl  (o.) 

M^d-y^t'e-ni  (r.) 

A^d'y-es 

Mffl-SLn'd?r 

MiB^n'dri-^ 

Mffi-cS'n^a 

Mae-d5b-HhfnI  (<7.) 
Mffi'l)-ua 

Ma;ra-?c-t5'ri-9  (4) 
MsnVde?  (4) 
Meen'H^  (4) 
Meen'^i-lus  (4) 
Ms'nj-ua 
Mffin-9-bo'rgt  (C.) 
Ms~nSm'9-ngi  (<7.) 
Mffi'n5n 
Mffi'nus  (T.) 
Mffi'9-nS§  (<7.) 
M6B-o'ni-5i 
Mce-Sn'i-dfe 


Mffi-JSn'i-dSj 
Mae'p-nia 

Mie-6'tae 
Mffi-5t'i-deg  (c.) 
MtB-S'tja  Pa'lus 
Mffi'§j-9  Syl'v?  (1) 
Mae-ao'li  (c.) 

Mse'vj-51 
Mae'vi-u3 
Ma'^s 
M^g-do'lya  (c.) 

Mafe-tffi 

Ma'|j-us 

ftK.g°n5i  Grffi'ci-j  (1) 

M5ig-n6n'tj-ua  (1) 

Mag'ne^ 

M9g-n6'§i-9  (1) 

M?g-ne't§j  (cr.) 

Ma'go 

Ma'gSn 

MUg-^n-ti'^-cum 

Ma'giJts 

M^-her'b^il 

Ma'i-^  (3) 

Ma'i-u'm^  (O.) 

Ma'i-u-maB  (c.) 

Mgt-jar'cji 
M^-jo-ri-a'nus 

M5I'?-C9  (5.) 

Mai-9£h-be'lya  (c.) 
MaM^i  F9r-tu'n^ 

Mgi-le'? 

M^Ie'^,  and 
Ma'le-9  (o.) 

M?-Ie'93  (c.) 

Mai-f-vSn'tum  (r.) 

M3a'h5,  or  Ma'tho 

Ma'li-? 

Ma'Ii-i 

Ma'lia 

Mai'lp-?,  or  AKl'li-? 

M^I-loph'9-r?i  (cr.) 
Mai-l^-pho'r^  (r.) 

M^-thl'nys 
MMu'Shgi  (C.) 
M9l-va'iis» 
M^-ma'ua 
M^-iner'cys 


MSlm-?r-ti'ni 
MS,m-^r-ti'nys  (O.) 
M?-mil'|-gi 
Mj-mil'i  i 
Mp-mil'i-ua 

Mtim-mo'ngs  (c.) 

M?-mS-rj-a'nu3  (c.) 

Mgt-mu'rj-us 

Mji-mur'r^ 

M^-nie'thpn  (o.) 

M^-n£is't9.-bU 

M&n-cl'nys 

M^n-da'n? 

Msin-da'ne^ 

M?n-de'l^ 

M?n-do'nj-us 

Man'drp-cle? 

M^ndroc'lj^l^ 

MSlnMrSn 

M?n-du'bi-I 

fiK.n-du-bra'ti-ug  (1) 

M?n-dfi'ri-^  (r.) 

]Vfen'e-rSa  (c.) 

Ma^nSS 

M^-ne'tho 

Ma'nj-^ 

Mgi-nil'i-ua 

Man'i-ml 

Man'lj-gi 

Ma.n'li-aa  TBr-qua'tys 

MSn'nya 

M^n-suS'tus 

M?in-te'ym  (c.) 

MSn-tj-ne'^ 

Man-tj-ne'ua 

Man'tj-us  (1) 

Man'to 

Man'tu-^ 

MSn-ty^'nys  (c.) 

Mar-^-'can'dgi 

Mar'51-thgi 

M5r'?-th5n 

Mar'?i-thaa  (c?.) 

M^r-cel-lt'nys,  Am-m|- 

a'nya 
M^r-cSI'lya 
Mar'c^  (1) 
Mar-cj-a'n?i  (1) 
Mar-cj-5^-nSp'y-na  (1) 
M'4r-cj-a'nus  (1) 
"Mar'ci-Ss  S^-bl'nya  (1) 
Mar-c^-mSn'ni 

M^r-cSm'^-nl,  or 

Mfltr-cSm'^-rS^  (c.) 


Mar'cua 
Mar'di 

Mar'dj-j 
Mar'd9-nS9  (£?.) 
M^ir-do'ni-iSs 
Mar'dua 

Mar-e-6t^i-cu3  ( c.) 
Mar-e-S'tja 
M'ir-g9-ri'tgi  (C.) 
Mgir-lin'j-si,  artrf  Mir- 

gi-a'ni-si 
Mgir-gl'tej 
M9-ri'9,  or  Ma'ri-51  * 
Mji-ri'^-b? 
Ma-rj-am'n? 
Ma-rj-a'nae  FSa'sie 
Ma-rj'^n-dy'nl  (<7.) 
Ma-ri-^n-dy'num 
Ma-ri-a'ny3 

M^i-ri'cl 

BKr'i-cus 
Mgi-ri'ngi 
M?-ri'nys 

Ma'rjs 

Mar'j-sfiB 

Mji-ri'tBL 

M^-rit'i-mgi  (o.) 

Ma'ri-us 

Mar'ni^i-cuB 

Mar-m^-rSu'aSj 

Meir-mar'i-c?^ 

Mgir-mar't-dEe 

Mgir-ma'ri-5n 

Ma'ro 

Mar-9-bSd'y-I  (r.) 

Mar-9-bud'y-I 

Ma'ron 

Mar-9-nS'?. 

M?r-pe'9i-j  (1) 

M?r-p€s'sgi 

M?ir-pe'ays 

Msir-ru'bj-I  (c.) 
Mar-ry-ci'nl  (c.) 
Mjir-ru'vj-am,  or  M^r- 
ru'bj-uin 

M?r-8ffi'ys 

M'ar'a^-19, 

M'ar's? 

Mar'Bi 

Myr-Blg'nl 

Mar§'pi-t9r  (£?.) 

Mgr-sy'^-b^ 

Mar'sy^  (C.) 

Mar'th? 

Mar'tH  (1) 

Mar-ti-a'lja  (1) 


JUdr'ttaZ 
Mar-ti-a'nys  ;1). 
Msir-ti^'^-ngi  (<7.) 
Msir-ti'ngi 
Mjir-tin-j-a'nua  (1) 
Mar'ti-tts  (!) 
M^i-rul'lyB 
Ma'ry-6n 
Mas-ae-syl'i-I 
Mgis-ce'zel  (g  ) 
Mas'clj-on  (c.) 
JKs-i-gi't9n  (c.) 
Mas-j-nis'a^ 


Ma8's9-g9 

M9a-sa|^e-ta 

M^-sa'n^ 

M^s-sa'nl 

Mas'sj-cus 

Mja-sy'l^ 
Maa-sy-lS'us  (cJ^ 
M^ia-By'li  /  G.) 
Mjis-syl'i-uB  ((7.) 
M^is-trara'^Jsi  (<7.) 
M^-su'ri-us 
M9-thi'9n  {f7,\ 
Ma'thd 
Ma-tj-g'nl  (Ij 
M^-tl'nys 
M^-tis'c5 
MMra'Ij-? 
Ma'tre^a  ((7.) 
Mii-tro'n? 
M^-tro'n^,  and  iS&i 
r9-n?,  friBer.)  (cj 
Mat-ry-na'li-gi 
MgLt-ti'?-cl 
MMu'c^-lffl  (Cf.) 

Mat-u-tl'nya  (a  ) 

Mau'ri-ciis  (c.) 
Mau-rj-ta'ni-gi  ('^ 
Miu'rya 

Maii-ru'^j-ft  (T.) 
Mlu-rfi'sj-l  (1) 
Mau-sp-Ie'ym  (<7.) 
Mau-so'll  (G.) 
Mau-ao'Iys 
Ma'vBrs  ' 
M?-var't;-gi  (1; 
M^x-gn'ti-Ha  (1) 
M^x-e'ra  (G.) 
M^x-lm-i-a^nys 
Max-|-mn-j-a'n^ 
ADLx-)-mS'nya 

Max'i-mua 
Maz'9:-c^ 


*  Maria.  —  "  This  word,'*  saya  Labbe,  "  derived  from  the  I 
Hebrew  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but,  when  I 


a  Latin  word,  the  feminine  of  Mariusy  it  has  the  accect  ci 
the  first.'* 
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M^-za'ce^,  and 

M^z'9-r5g  (c.) 

M»-zl'c€9,  flntf  M^-Kp'- 

Me'^-rua  (c.) 
M£^-»-na'te3  (C.) 
M9-£tia'ne-Qa 

Me-cfs'ngia,  or  Mq-cgb'- 

Mec'rj-d^ 
Rl?-dS'5i 
M^-dSa-j-c&s't^ 
Me'dj-j 
Me'dj-ia 
Med'i-cfia 

Me-dj-9-la'nym  (T.) 
M^-dfj-lum  (c) 

Me-di-9-niMri'ci 
Me'dj-5n  (c.) 
Me-dj-3x'y-ml 
MSd-i-tri'nsi 
Me-do'si-cus,  «•  M^-du'- 

Med-9-bIth'y-ni 

Mffid-9-bi-thy'nl  (c.) 
Me-ddb'r)-gii 
Me'd5n 

Me-don'tKs  (1) 
M?-do're§  (c.) 
Med-u-a'n? 
M6d'u-n  (a.) 
M?-dul'lj-9  (c.) 
Med-yl-ll'n^ 
Me'dijS 
Me-du's^L 
Me-^b'i-zl 

Mgg-^-by'sX  (c.) 
Meg-^-by'z^s 
M€g'9-cIS9 
M^-g&c'li-dS^ 

M?-ga'le  (T.) 
Me-ga'le^a 
M6g-9-ii'9i-»  (1) 

M€g-^-19p'9-l^B 
M€g-?-in§'d9 
Meg-^-ni'r^i 
Meg-^-pgn'the^ 

Meg'^-rgi  * 
M6g-^-rS'ua  f 
Me-ga're-u9,  atkI 

Mgg-9-re'ua  (a.)  ({?.) 
M6g'si-riB 
Me-g^'sua 
Me-^a'th9-n€9 
Meg-9-tI'£hi^a  (c) 

Me-gis'tji 
Me-|3s'ti-?  (1) 

Mdt-^m-pe'^  ((7.) 
Mr-l-im'pr^a 
MSl-^m-py'ge^  (T.) 
M€l  ^m-p^'gus  (<7.) 
Mel-^n-tjhiB'te?  ;t.) 
I4€l-^nch-ls'n{ 
Me-ia.n'ghrya 
Mel'9-ne 
MglV-ne?  (£?.) 
Me-la'ne-us 

Me-Ia'nj-9  ((?.) 
M^'liin'i  dj. 
Me-la'nj-Sn 
Me  -^-nip'pe 


Mgl-j-ntp'pi-dS| 

M6I-gi-nip'pya 

M€I-9'nd'pijia 

M6I-?-n5s'y-ri 

M?-mn'lhi~i 

Me-ian'thj-Sn  (a.) 

M?-mn'thi-iia 

Me-l!in'thd 

M?-lin'thy3 

Me'l^,  p9m-po'ni'ila 

MeMfls 

Mel-^QmVnl  (C'.} 

MSl-9-a'4er 

M?-le'ii-^er  (C) 
M€l-^g^r4-deg 


M€l-^sig'9-n€^,  or 

MSI-^-sIg'e-ngi 
M6I'e-te  (o.) 
Me'Ii-d 

M^-lJb'p-cus  ((7.) 
Mgl-j-boe'^  (r.) 
MSl-j-bce'iia 
Mel-i-c6r'tft 
MSl'i-shiis  (c.) 
Me'lH  (c.) 
M€l-i-gu'njs 
Me-li'n^ 
Meri-nua  (a) 
Me-li'a^ 
Mei'i-ae  (c.) 
Me-Hs's^i 
Me-Iis'su9 
Mgl'i-t?,  MSl'HS 
MSl-j-te'n^  ((7.) 
MSl-i-te'ne 
Mgl'j-to  (cr.) 
M€l'j-tus,  (accuser  of 

Socrates.) 
Me'lj-us 
Mel-ix-4n'drus 

Me-lob'p-sXs  J 

M6'I5n 

Me'Ios 

M61'pj-5i 

Mel-p5rn'e-nS 

Mem'mj-gi 

M€m'in)-u9 

Mgm'nSn 

MemTn9-nl'yin  (o.) 

Mem-no'ni-us  (c.) 

M€m'phjs 

Mem-phi' t)s 

Me'n^,  or  Me'ne§ 

Me-nS-l^cSa 

Me-nai'ci-daa 

Men-M^p'pe 

Men-9-lip'piJS 

Me-nan'der 

Men-9n-dre'nu9  (C) 

M6n'9-pi  (o.) 

Me-na'pj-I 

Min'9-pis 

Me'nSla 

Men-che'rE^ 

Men'dea 

Me-n6c'les 

Mfin-e-cli'de^ 

M6n-5-c6'Iy8  (C) 

Me-nec'r^i-tS? 

MSn-e-d€'mLis 

Me-neg'e-UiB 

mn-e-li']-^  (3) 

M6n-?-l?-i'5i  (O.) 
Men-?-Ia'us 
Me-ne'nj-as  ^  grlp'p? 
Men'e-phrSn 
Me'ne§ 
Me-ngs'te-us,  or 

Me-nea'the-iia,  or 

Mn6s'the-Q3 
MSn-?s-the'i  For'tys 


M^nSs'thi-Ss 

Mgn'e-tSLa 

Me-nip'p^ 

M^-nlp'p)-dS| 

M^-nlp'pys 

MS'nj-uB 

M€n'nis 

M^-ndd'Q-tus 

M^-nffi'c^-ua  (1) 

Me-noB't5s 

M^n-CB-ti'^-dSa  (cr.) 

Me-noe'ti-ila  (J) 

M6'n5n 

M?-n5ph'i-I33 

MSn'tgi,  or  Mln'th? 

M€n'td 

Men'tiJr 

Men'tp-rSj  (c.) 

Me-nyl'liis 

M^-phi'tja  (o.) 

Me'r? 

Me'rji,  or  Mce'rji 

Mer-ce-dl'nya  (C) 

M^r-cG'rj-us 

Mdr'cu-ry 

Me-ri'9-n65 

Miir'me-rua 

Merm'nMffl 

Mer'm9-daa  (ff.) 

Mer'9-e 

M6r'p-pe 

M6r'9-p53  (c.) 

Me'rSps 

Me'rSa 

Mgr'y-l^i 

M?-sa.b'gi-te5 

M^-sa'bj-iia 

M^-sa'pj-^ 

M^-s£Lu'bj~ua 

Me-36m'bri-? 

Me-ae'ne 

Mes-p-mS'de^ 

MSs-9-pp-ta'  m  i-g. 

Mes-sa.b'9-tffi  (C*) 

Mea-sa']^ 

MSs-aj-li'n^ 

MSs-sHi'nys 

Mes-sa'nfi 

M?s-sa'pi-^ 

Mea-sa'pys  (C.) 

MSs's9-ti3 

Mes'se 

Mea-se'js 

Mes-se'ne,  or  M^a-aS'ngi 

Mes-sS'nj-^ 

Mes-s5'gia  (c.) 

Mga'tor 

Me-su'I? 

MSt'^-bus 

Met-51-git'nH 

Met'51-gan  (c.) 

Met-(i-m9r-pho'8i8  ((7.) 

MSt-^-ni'r^i 

M6t-9-p9n-tI'ni  (C) 

MSt-9-p3n'tuni 

MSt-?-p5n'tu8 

Me-ta,u'ry8 

Me-te'lja  (C.) 

Me-t€l'U 

Me-tei'li 

Me-tgmp'sy-jjho'aja  (  o.) 

MSt-e-re'?  (a) 

Meth '9-1151  (C.) 

Me-thar'm? 

M^-thi'yn 

Me-tho'dj-iis 

Me-tha'ne 

M6th'9-rgi  (C.) 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Me-thyni'n? 

Me-tj-^-du'a?  (1) 

Me-til'j-^ 

M?-til'i-I 


M?-tIl'i-aa 
Me-tl'9-chQs 
Me'ti-5n  (2) 

MS'tja 
M^-tta'cya 
MS'ti-iia  (1) 
M^-tce'ci'^i  (1) 
Me't5n 
MSt'fl-pS 

M9-t5'p9  (C.J 
M6t'9-re|  (C.) 
Me'tr? 

Mg-tr9-gyr't9  (r.) 
M9-tr5'9  (£7.) 
Me-tro'bi-QB 
Met'r9-cl59 
M6t-T9-do'rya 
Me-tr5ph'9-iiS^ 
M9-tr5p'9-ha 
Met'ti-fi3  (1) 
M^-tu'Iym  (T.) 
M?-va'nj-& 
Me'vj-us 
Me-z6n'ti-&s  (1) 
Mi-?-co'ry8  (c.) 
Mic-C9-tro'gy8  (Cf.) 
Mi-ce'? 
Ml-ce'lffl  (C.) 
Mi-cip's?i 
Mic'i-te  (O.) 
MIc'y-thuB 
MId-9-i'9n  (o.) 
Mi'dd3 

Mi-de'?,  {pfArgos.) 
Mid'?-?,  {of  Bcaotia.) 
Ml'9-z?  (c.) 
Ml-la'ni-on 
Mi-lS'sj-I  (1) 
Mi-le'ai-ua  (1) 
MWe't)-?  (1) 
Mi-le'tj-um  (1) 
Mi-le'tu8 
Mii'i-aa 
MlKj-ehHs 
Mi-Ii'nya 
Mj]-i-6'ni-?i 
M51-j-zj-ge'ria  (c.) 
Mi'lo 

Mi-16'ni-u3 
Mjl-ti'^-des 
Mil'to 
MiFvj-ua 
Mil'y-as 
Mi-mal'9-n55 
Mi 'mis 

Mjin-ne'dus  {G.) 
Mjm-ner'muB 
Min'cj-us  (1) 
Min'dgt-rus 
Mi-nS'i-dej 
Mi-ne"r'v& 
Mln-?r-va'li-j 
Min'i-o 
Mjn-nEe'i 
Mi -no'? 
Ml-no'i3 
Mi'nQs 
Min-9-ta,u'rus 
Mln'the 
Mjn-tiir'nffl 
Mi-nu'tj-?  (1) 
Mi-nii'tj-U3  (1) 
Min'y-ffl 
Min'y-aa 
Min'y-ctia 
Ml-ny'i-?  (3) 
Min'y-tua 
Mir'?-ce5 
Mla'ce-r?  ((7.) 
Ml-se'nym 
Mi-ae'nya 
Mja-ge'te^  (C.) 
Mi-sith'e-ua 
Mith-rgi-cgn'agj  (T.) 
Mith-r?-da'te§ 


Mltb^a 
Ml-thre'nS? 

Mlth-ri-da't68 
MIth-ri-da'ti8_ 
Mltli-r^-bgir-za'nS^ 
Mit-y-le'n?,  and  MI^> 

Mi'tya 
Ml-zffi'I 

Mn?-8^1'cS9  (5) 
Mna's$-%3  (£7.) 
Mna'si-as  (1)  (5) 
Mnaa'i-clga  (5) 
Mn?-s!p'p)-dSs  (5 
Mn?-3ip'pua  (5)       , 
Mn?-sith'e-u8  (5) 
Mna's9n  (5) 
Mn?-8yMya  (ff.) 
Mn?-9yr'!-um  (5) 
Mn?-ini'um  (c.) 
Mne'mon  (5) 
Mne-m5s'y-ne  (5) 
Mne-a'd.r'ghya  (5) 
Mn6a-i-bu'lua  (<7 ) 
Mne-aTd'^-miia  (5i 
MnSs-j-da'myfl  3^ 
Mn63-i-dg'mn3  f  0, 
Mnfis-i-la'ys  (5) 
Mn9-s!ra'?-£he  (I) 
Mne-sSm'?-chuB  ^5) 
Mne-aith'e-ua  (  0  > 
MnSs'ter  (5) 
Mnga'th?-us  (5) 
MnSs'ti-?  (5) 
MnSs'tr?  (5) 
Mng'vjs  (5) 
Mo-j-pher'ne^i 
M9-c8r'e-tffi  {o  ) 
M9-de3'tua  (r,; 
Mo'dj-? 

M5d'9-nas  {G\ 
Mcb'cj-?  (1) 
Moe'di 
Mce'nya 
Mce'Sn 
McB-5n'i-deg 
McB'r? 
Mce-ra*'e-te5 
Moe'ria 
McB'^i-gi  (1) 
M9-guii'ti-?  (1)  y  c 
M6-gyn-tT'?-cun»  (a 
Mp^y'nl 
My-FeM-?  (3) 
M9-li'9  (c.) 
Mp-li'yn  (a.) 
M9-li'9-ne 
Mo'Io 
M9-lce'i8 
M9-lbr'chy9 
M9-lS8'sl 
M9-I5s's|-?  (1) 
M9-16s'sis 
M9-16s'syB 
Mol-pa'dj-? 
M51'pu8 
Mo'lua 

M51-y-cr5'um  (a 
M9-lyc'ri-?  (C) 
M9-lyc'r(-on 


My-ly'rys  (f7.) 

M9-m6m'phi3 

Mo'mus 

Mo'n? 

M9-na'ehi-um  (o> 

Mff-nffl^e^ 

M9-ne'se§  ((7.) 

M9-ne'su3 

My-ne't? 

MSn'i-c?  (c.) 

MSn'i-m? 

Mon'i-mus 

Mon-9-d?ic'ty-ia8  ((7.) 

Mon'9-dus 

M9-nce'cu3 

M9-no'le-fis 


*  Mttrara.  ^  ^a^'p.  in  thia  word,  followed  Labbe,  Ains- 
worth,  Gould  f:«.r.,  and  I;!clyoke,by  adopting  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  [Carr  doea  the  same,]  in  uppoaition  to  Lem- 
priere  who  accenta  the  penultimate  ayllable. 

*  McLarens.  —  Labbe  pronounces  tiiis  word  in  four  sylla- 
ble3,  when  a  noun  subatantive ;  but  AinBWorth  marks  it  as 
Q  triayllable,  when  a  proper  name,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in- 


correctly. - 

Ovid.  Met. 


-See  Idomeneus.  —  [Ainsworth  is  right. 
X.  606,  — Trollope-T 


Sea 


J  Melobosis.  —  In  this  word  I  have  given  the  prefercnc« 
to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  with  Labbe,  Gouldiran,  and 
Holyoke,  [alBo  Carr,]  though  the  penultimate,  which  l.em 
priere  has  adopted,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ear.  —  (^In  both 
the  second  and  third  syllablea,  the  0  is  the  Greek  omicron, 
—  Tboixopi.1  viry 
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M9-n5ph'j-lus 
M^-nSs'e-li  to.) 
M^-nSih-e-li'tffl 
M9n-ta'nus 
Mon'y-chha 
M5n'y-mus 
Mo'phjs 
M5p's{-um  (1) 

M9p-EQ'pi-f^ 
W6p-sii-6s'ti-^  (G 
Mop'ays 

M9r-gS.n'ti-um  (\ 
M9r-|e'te9  (C.) 
M6r-i-me'n§  (o.) 
Mor^i-nl 
M8r-i-tas'gua 

M(Jr'ph^Qa 

Mo'rya 

MSs'gh^  (T.) 

M5s'£hi-3n 
Mos-£h9-pu'l^  (a.) 
MSa'chus 
M9-sil'lgi 

M9a-sy-nos'cI  ((7.) 


M9-sS'9h'ly8 
MSs-y-nie'ci 
M9-sy'nI  ((?,) 
M9>tho'n^ 

M9-ty'? 
Mo'y-aSa  (a) 
Mu-cj-a'ni^a  (1) 
Mu'cj-Ss  (1) 
Mu'crtB 
MQl'cj-ber 
My-lQ'ch?  * 

MGl'vj-ua  P3n| 
Mum'mi-Qa 
My-na'tj-Sa  (1) 

Mti-ni'tys 
My-nych'j-ffl 

MUr'cus 

My-re'tus 

Mur-gS-n'tj-?.,  (1) 

Mtir-ra'nus  (£7.) 

Mur-rhe'nus 

Mur'ti-^  (i) 

Mus 

Mu'^Si,  ^n-tS'ni-Ss 


My-a&l'p-tS?  io.) 

My-^S'ym  (£7.) 
Mit-s5'n)-ua  Ru'fya 
Mys-te'lj 
Mu't?  (r.) 
Mu-thul'lu8 
Mu'ti-^  (1) 
My-tl'c^  (r.) 
My-tal'i-9 
Mii'tj-ngi  f 
Mu-ti'ne^ 
Mu-ti'nu8 
Ma'tv-ua  (i; 
Mu-tu'nua 

Mu-zS'ria  (r.j 

My-a'grus,  or  Mp'f-dS; 

Myc'^-le  t 

Myc-^-lia'sya 

Myc~He'us  (^0 

My-ce'n« 

My^-e-ri'nus 

My^-j-ber'n? 

Myc'i-thua 

My'c5n 

Myc'9-nS  f 

My'dSn 

Mj-€c'ph9-rXs 

My-S'nus 


M?g'H5  (a) 
M5g'd5n 
JVWg'd9-iie5  ((7.) 
Myg-do'ni-gi 
MygM9-nus 
My-i'?-gru3  ((7.) 
My-lS,a'a^ 
My'I?,  «•  My'l^ 

Myae^ 

My-Iit't^ 
Myn'd9-n59  (c.) 
Myn'dua 
My'ne^ 
Myn'j-iB 

My-9-ne'aua  (a) 
My-o'nj-^ ' 
My'r?  (r.) 
Myr'a-Cfc§  ((7.) 
Myr-ci'iiua 
Myr'ge-tffi  (C.) 
My-ri'c^  (c) 
My-ri'ce  (c.) 
My-rl'cus 
My-ri'nsi 
My-rl'nua  J 
M?r'j-nua  (m.)  (<7.) 
My-rl'nys,  (a.)  (<7.) 

Myr-j-3n'y-mgi  (<7.) 
Myr-le'5i  (£7.) 


Myr-mSc'i-dS^ 

Myr-me'ci-iim  (1)  (tf 

Myr-mld'9-n5| 

My'r5n  (r.) 

My-ro-n|-a'nya 

My-r5n'i-de9 

My-ro'nus 

Myr'rhj-nHs  (c) 

Myr'sj-Ius 

Mj^r'aHiuB,  (a  city  i 

Myr'aus 

Myr'tHe 

Myr'te-gi,  (Venug) 

Myr-t6'?,  (ciij/.)  .'Ji 

Myr'tj-lfia 

Myr'tjs 

Myr-to'uni  Ma'iA 

Myr-to'us 

Myr-tun'ti-Sm  (1) 

Myr-tu'a? 

My-sceI'lua 

My"9i-9  (1) 

My-S9-m9-cSd'9-n89 

Mj'sSn 

My-stai'i-d59 

Mys't€| 

Myth'e-ciis 

Myt-i-le'ne 

My'ya 


N. 


NXb-ah-za'n? 
N&b-9-thsB'gi 
r^b'Htiej  (<7.) 
Na'bia 

N^c'9-le  (a) 
Nac'9-n5  (<7.) 
N^-dag'^-rgi 

Nffi'vj-Qs 
NfflvVlSs  (4) 
N9-ge'ri  (cr.) 
Ngi-har'vgi-Ii 
Na'i-^-dSg  (3) 
Na'|-?g  (3)  (G,) 
Na'j-cfis  (£7.; 
Na'ja 

N^-is'sua  (r.) 
N^in-n€'tS|  (£7.) 
Ngi-pffl'K 
N?-pa'tsi  (r.) 
N^-pe'gua  ((7) 
N^ph'i-lua 
Nir 
Nar'b5 

Neir-bo'n^  ((7.) 
Nar-b9-nSn'si9 
Ngir-cEe'us 
N^r-ce'gi  (r.) 

N?r-C18'HUB 

Nar'g^-rgi 
N^-ris'ci 
Nar'ni-gi,  or  NUr'n? 


Npr-rS'ngi  f<7.) 

N^-the'cja 
N?-ry"ci-?i  (1) 
Nis'9.-m5n  (£7.) 
N^s-9i-m6'n53 
ma'ci-6,  (1)  or  Na  - 
ti-o  (X) 

N^-bVc^  (£7.) 

N^-sid-i-e'nua 

N^-ta'li-j 
N9-ta'l(3 

Nau'b9-Iua  (£7.) 
N^u'clea 
N3.u'c9-lii3 
Nau'crMe? 
N9.u'cr9-tis 
N3.u-cy'd63  (£7.) 
N9.u'l9-£hum  (£7.) 
N^uM9-£hu3 
N^Lu-pfic'tus,  or  NSiu- 

p^c'tum 
Nau'pli-5i 
Nflu-pli'si-dej  (T.) 
Na,u'pli-u3 
Nau'p9r-tus  (r.) 
Nau'rgi 
Nau-sic'?-?. 
N^u'si-cle^ 
Nau-sTm'e-ne^ 


N&u-sj-nl'cus  (£7.) 

Nau-8ith'9-'e 

N^u-5ith'9-u3 

Na'v^ 

NaVj-uB  Ac'tj-iia  (1) 

Ne-ffi'r? 
Ne-ae'thua 

Ne-&l'j-c6a 
Ne-^n-drl'gt  (c) 
Ne-gln'dr33  (£7.) 
Ne-ap'?-phS3  (£7.) 
Ne-bro'de^ 
Ne-brSph'9-nSs 
NSb'u-lgi  (£7.) 
N5'£h68 

Ne-cr5p'9-Ii3  (£7.) 
Nec-t^-ne'bus,  and 

Nec-t3.n'9-bia 
NSc-tj-be're^  (£7.) 
Ne-cy"§i-si  (1) 
Ne'js 

Ne-i'tffi  (£7.) 
Ne'le-us  (n.) 
Ne-I5'ys  («•)  ((?•) 
Ne-Ii'dea  (£7.) 
Ng'16 

Ne-mSiu'stis  (5.) 

Ne'me-?,  {city.)  (£7.) 


(g-ames.)  (£7.) 
Ne-me-sj-a'nys  (1) 
N6m'e-sTs 
Ne-me'sj-ua  (1) 
Ngm'e-teg 

Ne-'me'te5  (£7.) 
Ne-me'ua 
NSm-^-raMi-si 
Ne-mSa'sus  (r.) 
N6~9-ba'le  IT 
Ne-9-CEes-9-rS'^  (4) 
Ne-H5£h'9-bia 
NS'9-cIeg 
Ng-9-cli'de^  (£7.) 
Ne-9-co'rus  (£7.) 
Ne-5g'e-neg 
Ne-om'9-gua  (£7.) 
Ne-9-me'ni-^  (£7.) 
Ne-6m'9-ris 
Ne'on 

Ne-9n-ti'£h5s 
Nc'9-phr5n  (£7.) 
Ne-9p-t5r^inua 
Ne'9-ris  *  * 
Ne-Sth'e-ua  (£7.) 
Ne'pe 

N6p/e-je  (£7.) 
Ne-pha'li-si 
N^ph'§-ie 
Neph-e-le'ja  (£7.) 
Neph-er-i'te| 
NS'phus 


JVfi'pi-^ 

Ne'p5a 

Ne-p6-tt-a'  nui 
Nfip'thys 
Nep-tu'nj-^ 
NSp-ty-ni'ne  {g.) 
Nep-tu'nj-am 
Nep-tu'nj-us 
Nep-tu'nus 

Ne-rS'i-d5f 

Ne-rS^ja  (£7.) 
Ne-re'(-iia  (;il 
N6're-fia  f  f 
N6r-i-e'ne  (£7.; 
Ne-rl'ne  ' 
Ner'i-phu3 
Ne-ri'tffi  (£7^ 
Ner'htSs 
Ne'rj-ua 
Ne'ro 

Ner-t9-bri^')-^i 

Ner'v^i  C5c-ce'i  fis  (^t 

Ner'vj-I 

Ne-sje'? 

Ne-si'de^  (£7.) 

Ne-Sim'5i-£hua 

Ne-sj-o'pe  (1) 

Ne'sja 

Ne-s6'pe 


*  Mulucha.  —  This  word  is  accented  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllab  e  by  Labbe,  Lempriere,  and  Ainsworth,  and  on 
the  penultimate  by  Gouldman  and  Holyoke.  Labbe,  in- 
deed, aaya  ut  volueris ;  and  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of 
thiB  permission  to  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  ;  for, 
wben  thia  ayllable  ends  with  u,  the  English  have  a  strong 
propensity  to  place  the  accent  on  it,  even  in  opposition  to 
etymology,  as  in  the  word  Arbutus. 

■f  MyealeBnd  Mycone^  [MuUna.']  —  An  English  ear  seems 
to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  the  penultimate  accent  on 
these  words ;  but  all  our  prosodists  accent  them  on  the  ante- 
penultimate The  same  may  be  observed  of  MnUna.  See 
note  on  0ryu3.  —  [Ovid.  Met.  xiL  963:  Mater  erat  Mycale, 

fee. vii.  463:    Hitic  humUem  Myeonunij  &:c  — xv.  823: 

Victa  petent  MuUjub,  &c  — Trollope-] 

t  Myrinus  —  Labbe  is  the  only  prosodist  I  have  met  with 
who  accents  this  word  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable; 
and,  as  this  accentuation  is  so  contrary  to  analogy,  I  have 
folliiwed  Len-priere,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke, 
tvith  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  Seethe  word  in  the 
Tm-ininatioml  ^ocaintiaTT/.  — [Thia  may  be  true  cf  'he  epi- 
th!:;t  of  Apollo,  so  called  from  the  town  Myrina,  but  nuL  *,r 
llie  name  of  a  gladiator  mentioned  in  Mart.  Epig.  xii.  29: 
XiLfCT  cuvi  MyrinQ  peteretur^  4;c  — Trollope.] 


$  [JWwico.  —  The  penultimate  is  long. —  Editor. 

^^JVasica  excepit  templi  non  extitit  auctor."  —  Cvid.J 
II  [JVemea  ;  Ncju^a.  —  The  penultimate  is  short.  —  Editob. 

"Et  vastum  JVemea  sub  rupe  leonem."  —  Viboil.] 
IT  JVeobule.  —  Labbe,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  Litt  eton,  and 
Holyoke,  [also  Carr,]  give  this  word  the  penultimate  accent; 
and  therefore  I  have  preferred  it  to  the  anlepenuJiimate  ao 
cent  ^iven  it  by  Lempriere,  not  only  from  the  number  of  au- 
thorities in  its  favor,  but  from  its  being  more  agreeable  to 
analogy.  —  [Compare  Hon  Od.  iii.  13,  5.  — TRdLLupE.] 

**  JSTeoT-is.  —  The  authorities  are  nearly  equall"  balanced 
between  the  penultimate 'and  antepenultimate  atxent;  and 
therefore  I  may  say,  as  Labbe  sometimes  does,  U  volueris 
but  I  am  inclined  rather  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  at 
more  agreeable  to  analogy,  though  I  think  the  {eniUlimati 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
tf  J^ereus.  —  [See  Idomeneus.  —  Editor.] 
"  Old  J^ermis  to  tlie  Sea  was  bom  of  Earth, 
JVerfiMs,  who  claims  the  precedence  in  birth 
To  their  descendants ;  him  old  god  they  call, 
Because  sincere  and  affable  to  all." 

Cookb's  Hedod.  Theog.  v  35" 


GREEK  AND   LATIN  PROPER   NAMES. 


iS7y 


\9a-a6'nja  (cr) 

Nes'tbr 

Nea-tar'j-dS?  (j.) 

N^s-to'ri-Ss 

NSa'tijia,  or  NSs'sys 

NS'tym 

Ne'ii-rl 

Nl-cse'gi 

Nl-cSn'd^r 
Nl-ca'npr 
Ni-car'£hu3 
Nl-cair'§-t5  {c.) 
Nic-^-thi'dS^ 
Nl-ca'tpr 
NT-(^t'9-rIs  (C.) 
Ni'ce 

NI§-e-pho'ii-um 
Ni^-e-pho'rj-us 
Nl-cSph'p-rus 
Ni'cer  (r.) 
Piic-e-ra'tij3 
Ni-cSr'gi-tas  (<?,) 

Nl-ce't99 

Ntc-?-teM-5i 

Ni/'cj-9  (1) 

Nt"ci-as  (1) 

Nl-clp'pe 

Ni-c5p'pu8 

Ni'co 

Nic-9-ba'Ivs  (ff.) 

Nl-c5£h'gi-rS9 

Nlc'9-cl6g 

Nl-CQc'r^-tSj 

Nl-co'cre-on 

Nic-o-da'tnya  (c.) 

Nlic-9-de'mijs 


NTD'^-9-d6'ry8 
Ni-c5d'''9-iuiiH 

Nlc-fl-la'us 

Nl-cSm'9-(fhfis 

NTc-9-mS'd65 
NIc-9-m5'di-9i 

Nic-9-m§-dI'5i  (<7.) 
Ni'c5n 
Nl-co'nj-gi 
Ni-cHphVnS?  (r.) 
NIc'9-phSn  (ff.) 
Nic-9-phr8n 
Nl-c5p'p-IIs 
Nl-cSs'tr^-t^ 
Ni-cSs'tr^-taa 
Nlc-9-te'l9-?i 

Nl-cSt-e-lS'gi  (C.) 
Nl-c5t'e-lea 
Nr'ger 

Nl-fid'i-ua  Fig'ii-lu8 
Ni-gre'tS5  (c.) 
Nl-gri'ta 
NM'a'mSn  (Cf.) 
NiMe-ua 
Ni-li'?-cu3  <G.) 
Ni-Io'tja  (cr.) 
NT'lua 

Nin'e-v5  (c.) 
Nin'i-Ss 
Nln'nj-us 
Nin'9-S  (<7.) 
Nl'nya 
Nin'y^a 
Ni'9-be 
Ni-phaa'ya 
Ni-pha'tea 
Nl'phe 
Nir'e-Sa 

Nl-affi'i» 


Nl-ae'i"?  (3) 
Nis'i-bis 
Nl-so'p9  {c.) 

Nl-sj'rSs 
Nl-te'tja 
NIH-9-brI'ges  (K) 

Nit-i-ab'rj-gS?  (cr.) 
Nl-to'crja 
Nit'ri-gi 
Nl-va'rj-^  (T) 
N5'&a 
NSc'mSn 
NSc-tj-ia'cgi 
N9-di'nua  (a.) 
N9-e'm6n  (c.) 

N9-la'ni;ia  (<7.) 
N5m'9'de^ 

Nfim-en-ta'nya 
N9-m6n'tLim 
No'mj-i 
N9-mi'5n  {o.) 

No'mj-ua 

N9-mSph'y-lilx  {c.) 
N9-m5th'e-ta  {o.) 
NSn-9-crI'nu3  (<7.) 
N9-na'cria  * 

Non'^^rla  {c.) 
No'nj-fis 
Non'nj-us 
NSn'nua 
No^nuia* 
No'pi-9,  or  Cno'pj-j  (5) 

No'rix 

Nbr'b^ 

N9r-ba'nu8,  C. 

N9-ri"ci-i  (1)  (a) 

NSr'i-cum 

N9r-th!ip'pu3 


NSs-9-C9-m3'v™  (ff.) 
NosVi"?  (<?.) 
No'thua 
No'ti-Sm  (1) 
No'tys 

N9-va'r(~?  (r.) 
N9-va'tu3 
N6-v?in-pa'gI  (c.) 
No-v^m-pSp'u-lTa  (c) 
N9-v6m'si-le?  (c) 
Nov'e-ru9  (a.) 
N9-v6'§i-um  (r.) 
N6-vj-9-dS'nura 
No-vj-Sm'^-gum 
No-v|-Sm'^-guB  (T.) 
No'vi-um  (r.) 
NoVj-ua  Fris'cua 
N6v-9-c6'muni  \c.) 
N9-v5m'a-gu3  (c.) 
N5x 

Nu-ce'rj-^ 
Nu-itli'9-nS3 
Nu'm^M'iKtj-ua  (1)  (r.) 
Nu-ma'nji 
Nii-man't(-5i  (1) 
Nfi-mgin-ti'n^ 
Na-m^n-ti'nu3  (c.) 
Ny-ma'ntia  R6m'ii-lSa 
Nfi'm^i  P9ra-pil'j-fi3 
Nu'me-ne| 
Nu-m^'ni-gi,  or  N5-^ 

me'nj-gi 
Nu-me'nj-ua 
Ny-me'ri-?  (r.) 
Nu-m  e-ri-a'nuB 
Nu-me'ri-ua 
Nu-mi"ci-u3  (1)  (ff.) 
Nu-mi'cua  f 
Nu^mj-dji 
Nu-mid'i-^ 
Nu-mld'i-us 
Ny-mis'tro  (r.) 


Nu'mj-tbr 

Nu~mj-to'rj-iSa 

Nv-ino'nj-na 

Niiii-cd'r^-fis 

Nun^dj-n^t 

NunMj-nat 

Niir'aas 

NUr'sci-9  (1) 

Nur'aj-?  (1) 

Nu'trj-^ 

Nyc-te'J3 

Nyc-te'lj-?  (T^ 

Nyc-tS'lj-iis 

Nyc't?-u8 

Nyc'ti-Ius  (C.) 

Nyc-tim'^-nfi 

Nyc'ti-miSs 

Nym-b£e'yni 

Nym'phoB 

JVympiis 

Ny  m-phffi'ym 

Nym-phffi'ys 

Nym-phid'j-tts 

Nym'ph|8 

Nym-ph9-do'ru8 

Nyni-ph9-iep't6g 

Nym-phQm'V-nSj    c  \ 

Nym'phSn 

Nyp'sj-ua  (1) 

Ny's?,  or  Nys'sj 

Ny-affi'ys 

Ny'sSa 

Ny-se'i-iis  (3) 

Ny-se'9n  (o.) 

Ny-sg'ym  (C) 

Ny-sl'^-dgj 

Ny"si-ffi  PBr'tE  (J     r.I 

Nf'aj^s  (1)  (c.; 

Ny-sig'e-nsi 

Ny-si'ios 

Ny"si-aa  (1)  (T. 

Nys'agi 


O. 


0-Xii'j-6ii  (a.) 

Q-»r'se5 
0'9-rua 

O'51-sis 

0-ax'§a 

0-Sx'ua 

6b'9-dj  (c.) 

Ob'rj-mo  ((7.) 

Cb^se-qu€n^  (<7.) 

Ob-:ui-tro'ni-us 

0-ca'l6-?,  or  O-caMi-9 

O-cfr^n'i-de^,  aTld  C-c^- 

^n-lt'i-de? 
5-ce-5i-iii'tj8  (1)  (c.) 
0-c5'^-nfia 
0-ce'i-si  (3) 
Q-ce'lja  (o.) 

Q-ce'Iyn 
09'6-mn>  (c.) 

P-ghe'nj-fiB  (c  ) 
Q-ch@'si-ua  (1) 
Ocn'r9-n?  (c.) 


Ogh-y-ro^m?  (c) 

Oc'nys 

0-co'lum  (0-) 

O-crSc'9-lii  (c.) 

O-cric'y-lum 

6-crid'i-5n 

0-crI"?i-»  (1) 

Oc-t^-cll'li-ua 

Oc-ta'vi-9 

6c-ta-vi-a'nus 

6c-ta'vi-Gs 

6c-tQ-^6'S9  (r.) 

Oc-t6I'9-phuin 

6-cyp'e-te 

O-cjr'9-e 

6d-e-na'tus 

O-des'syg 

6-de'uin  (C.) 

6-di'nua 

6-dI'te5 

6dH?-a'cer 

0-do'!i-cer  (c.) 
O-cio'cii  ((7.) 
6d-9-m5n'ti 
Od'9-n5? 
Od'ry-siE 


Q-dJFs'B9-;i 

Od-ys-s5'»  (o.  &  r.) 
Od'ys-sey 
Od-ys-Be'ym  (C) 
aS-Sg'j-riSs,  oim(  OJ'a- 

CE'&-grug,  or  (E-a'- 
grys  (c.) 
CE^n'thK,  and.  CE-Sn'- 

thi-» 
CE-jn-thS's  (<7.) 
CE^ti'th?-ae  (c.) 
CE'&x 
a3-ba'li-j 
CEb'?-Ius  (4) 
CEb'j-re?  (4) 
CE-bo'tjis  (c.) 
CE-Clla'lj-J 
CEc'le-us  (4) 
OS-clI'deJ  (4) 
a^c-u-me'ni-Qs  (4) 
CEd-i-p6'di-?  (4) 
CEd-i-psp-dl'gn  (4)  (<7.) 
CEd'i-pus  (4) 
CE'me 
CE-n&n'thSj 
CE'ne 


CE'ne-j 

CEn-e-5'ne  (4)  (o.) 
CE'ne-us 
CE-ni'dea 
CEn'9-3  (4) 

CE'nSn 

Q3-no'n^ 

OE-no'ne 

CE-n6'pj-9 

CE-nop'j-de§ 

a3-no'pj-5n 

CEnV'T  (4) 

CE-no'trl  (c.  &  r.) 
Oil-no'tri-? 
CEnVtriia  (4) 
CE-nu'sffl 
CE'9-nuB 
CEr'9-e  (4) 
CE-sy'rae  tc.) 
CE'ta 
(Et'y-lus,  (4)  w  CEt'y- 

luin  (4) 
0-fel'lus 
6'fi 

Og-dol'g-pi9 
Og-do'rya 


0^'?-n63  («7.) 

gg-lo'aj  (r.) 
g'm)-u3 
OgV? 
~-gul'ni-j 


9-|yfi-» 


;re'i-» 
y-Syg'i-'iffl  (<■■; 

OgVrta 

Q-ic'le-fia 

O-il'e-fia 

6-i-li'd55 

01 '^-ne 

0-la'nya 

61'bat,  07-  Ol'bus 

Ol-be'lus  (c  )■ 

dl'bi-j' 

Ol'bj-us 

Ol-chin'j-um 

6-I5'si-roa,  or  Ol'i-rM 

y-le'Hruni 

O'len 

6l'e-nus,  or  0  'e-nun 

Ol-e-6'rya  (T.; 

Ol'e-rus  (c) 

01'g9-sya 

Ol-j-Jyr'tja 


*  JVmiacris,  —  Labbe,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holy- 
oke  give  this  word  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  but  Lem- 
priere,  Littleton,  and  the  Gradusea,  place  the  accent,  more 
agreeably  to  analogy,  on  the  penultimate.— [The  latter  ia 
correct.    See  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  426.    Past.  v.  97  —  Trollopi:.] 


f  JWmicMs. — 


-  Our  fleet  Apollo  sends 


Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  wiere  J^umicus  opes  his  holy  source." 

DarDEiT. 

t  tfandina,.  —  Lempriere  places  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable  of  thia  word,  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and 
Hc>yoke,  [also  Carr,]  or  the  antepenultimate.  Ainaworth 
marks  it  in  the  same  manner  among  the  appellatives,  nor 
an  there  be  aiw  doubt  of  'ta  propriety. 


5  Oceana.  —  So  prone  are  the  English  to  lay  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  of  words  of  this  termination,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  the  famous  Oceana  of  Harrington  pro- 
nounced otherwise. 

II  (Eaearusj  [(Eagvus.']  —  This  diphthong,  like  (8,  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  single  vowel  e.  If  the  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  sound  of  is  was  right,  the  middle  sound  between 
the  o  and  e  of  the  ancients  must,  in  all  probabi  ity,  have 
been  the  sound  of  our  a  in  ■water.  —  See  the  word  J&i.. 

IT  Ogyges.  —  This  word  is,  by  all  our  prosodists  accented 
on  the  first  syUable,  and  consequently  it  must  sound  ex 
actly  as  if  written  Odd'je-jez  ;  and  this,  however  odd  tt  an 
English  ear,  must  be  complied  with. —  [Og'gy-ges  is  the 
most  correct  pronunciation.  The  quantity  is  marked  ii 
the  derivative  Ogygiua,  in  Lucan.  Phars.  i,  675:  EtUrm 
Ogygio  decvrrit  plena  Lyaio,  —  TBOixorx.] 
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g-lin'tl»;8 

oi-i-si'p5,  oi-iHsrp'p3, 

or  Q-lvB'si-p5  (<7.) 
01-i-tin'il 
p-ll'z5n  (a.) 

8I-lSv'i-c3 
I'mi-ffl  (T.) 
Ol'mi-iis 
Ql-ml'^s,  or 
Ql-ms'us  (tf.) 
OI-mo'ii6a  (cr.) 
6l-9-phyx'y9 
Ol'^rus  (Cf.) 
O-iym-i-^-nl'ce^  (C) 
01-ym-p5'ne  (c.) 
Q-iym'pe-fira 
Q-lyni'pi-j 
Ol-ym-pl'^-deg  (<7.) 
Q-lym'pj^a 
O-iym'pj-ciis  (Cf.) 
Q-lym-pi-S'um  (c?.) 
O-Iy  m -pj-^  o'ru  a 
0-1  y  rn-pj-^s'th^-nS^ 
Q-lym'pj-Ss 
Q-Iym'pu8 
OUym-pii'a^ 

0-Iy'r^s  ' 

Q-iy'z5n 

Q-ma'n-Qa 

Om'bl 

Om'brI 

Ora'brj-cl  (cA 

Om'brj-Ss  ((?,) 

Om-brS'ne^  (a) 

Oin'9-le 

OmHJ-pha'gi-^ 

Om'ph^-cS  (c.) 

Om'ph^-lS  * 

6ni'phH<^s 

Om'pfajs  (7.) 

Q-nie'ym,  or  Q-ffi'n§- 

um 
On'9-ger  (c.) 
Q-na'rtis 
6-nls'i-mua 
Q-na't98 
Qn-c5'um  {c) 
Qn-£hSs'tus 
On'ch^  (<?.) 

g-ne'i-5n  (3) 
n-e-slc'rj-tiia 
g-nSs'i-miia 
n-e-slp'pu9 
Q-n5'sj-us  (1) 


0-ni'9n  (a) 
O'ni-um 

Q-ni'um  {c.) 
On'^-bgi' 

On-9-ch3'nua  ((7.) 
On-9-mac'rj-tus 
On-9-m£lr'chys 
On-g-m^s-Kr'i-dE^ 

On'9-phSa 
On'9-plils 
On-fl-san'd^r 
Q-nug'nMbi*ia  C'^-) 
On'y-th6s 

C)-^ifth^  ((7.) 
Q-pa'Ij-^ 
Q-pel'i-ciis  («?.) 
Q-phe'?s 
Q-phSl'tS? 
0-phen's|9 
6'ph|-* 

Q-phl'g^-dS?  (r.) 
O'phj-as  (a) 
Oph-i-o'dej  (cr.) 
Q-phI'9n 
Q-phI'9-ne9  (o.) 
O-phj-o'ne-as 
O'phjs  (T.) 
Oph-i-te'9  (a) 

Q-plli'tgf  ((7.) 

O-phj-u'cus 

O-phj-u's^L 

Op'i-cl 

O-pift'e-n? 

6-plPi-us 

6-pi'm^  Spo'Ij-?.  (o.) 

C-plm-j-a'nys  (<?.) 

Q-p3m'i-u9 

O'pjs 

Op-ia-th8cVn»8B  (c.) 

6p'i-ter 

Op-i-ter-gl'nl 

0-pi't'5§ 

6p'9-ia  (CT.) 

8-p5'pe-us  (C.) 
-pSr'i-nua  (c.) 
6p'pi-^ 
Op-pi-a'nus 
Op-pid'i-us 
6p 'pi-US 
Ops  ( r.) 

gp-ta'tus 
p'tj-mus 
Q-piin'ti-gi  (1)  {C.) 
O'pua 


r'?-s5s 

8r-be'lus 
r-Wl'i-aa 
Or-bo'n? 
Or'c^-dSS 
Or-£ha'I|9 
6r'£hg^■m^B 
Or-£hjs-t5'ne  (c.) 
Qr-ch5m'9-nua,  or  Qr- 
£n5m'e-niini 

gr-cl'nua  (cr.) 
r'cua 
Qr-cyn'i-9 
Qr-des'aua 
Qr-de'suiS  (C.) 
Or-dg-vi'ce§  (C.) 

O-re'gs,  (nymph.)  (Cf.) 

6're-S,9,  (TnaTi.) 

O're-Ss  (c.) 

Or-e-sit'rg-phus  (ff.) 

O-rSs'tffl 

d-rSs'tS? 

^-rfis'te-um 

Or-efr-te'um  (cf.) 
Or-e&^tl'dffl 
Or-es-tl'des,  and 

Q-rSa'tj-dS?  (a.; 
Or-?s-tn'l5i  (r.j 
Or'e-tiE 
Or-e-ta'nl 

Q-re'^m 
O're-us  (C.) 
Or'g?,  or  Or'gfia 
Or'g?-n?  ((7.) 
Or-gSa'aum 

g-rlb'?-sua 
r'j-cSa  (c.) 
Or'i-cum,  or  Or'i -cut 
O'ri-Sn? 

Q-rig'e-nef  (c.) 
&r'i~§Sn 
Q-ri'go 
O-ri'ne  (c.) 
d-rl'niis 
O-ri-ob'ji-tef 
O-ri'pn 
0-rts'ays 

Or-i-sul'l^  LIv'j-5i 
Q-rl'tEB 

O-rith'I-^3  ((7.) 
0-rith-y-i'^ 
Or-i-thy'QS  (c.) 


O-rtt^Ka 
O-rj-un^d^B 
Q-ri'»8  (c.) 
or'me-nas 
Or'ne'-gi 
Or'ne-BB,  or 

Qi-n5's  (C.) 
Or-n^-a'tffi  (c.) 
Or'ne-ua 

Qr-nS'ua  (cr.) 
Or-ni'thgn 
or'nj-tus 
Qr-nSs'p9-ile| 
Qr-njft'i-Sn  (3) 
Or-9-S.n'dj  (T.) 
OrVb?  ((7.) 
Q-ro'bi-51 
Q-ro'bi-I  (r.) 
Or'9-bla  (cr.; 
Q-ro'dS^ 
Q-roe'tS^ 
Q-r5m/9-dBn 
Q-r5n't£ia 
Q-r5n'te9 
Or-9n  tS'ga  (C) 
6r-9-pher'iie5 
O-ro'pys 
6r'9-s^  (a) 

8-r6'si-ua  (1) 
-r5s'p?-d?  (0.) 
6r'ph?-u§  t 
Or'phe-us,  or 

Cr'pheus,  {man.)  % 
Or-phe'ua  (a.)  (o.) 
Or'phi-tua  (c) 
Or-sSd')-ce 
Or-^e'ja 
Qr-sil'lya 
Qr-sil'9-£hu8 
or'sj-ng§ 

8r-9lp'pya 
r'tHu9,  M. 
Qr-thBe'51 
Pr-thag'9-ra.a 
Or'the 
Or'thl-gi 

gr-tho'aja  (c.) 
r'thrua 
8r-t6'n?  (c.) 
^r-tyi'H 
Qr-tyg'i-iis 
O'rys 

O-ry-an'd^r 
O-ry'ya  J 
6'iyx 

g-3a'c55  (r.) 
a-9hp-pho'ri-> 
Os'cl 


Ca'ci-uB  (I) 
Cs'cys 
Q'si  (T.) 
O  -Hln'i-ui 
Q-sVr']3 
Q-sls'mi  I 
Os'ph^-gCia 
Os-rhgK6'i!B 

Os-te-d'dsa 
Os'ti-gi  0) 

gs-t6'n-u9 
g-tr^cl'ne  (T,/ 
Os-tr5g'9-t)iT 
ds-y-mSn'dy-Sa 
Ot'?-ces  (£7.) 

6t-5l-Cll'j-U8 

g-ta'nS? 
th'm9-rug 
C'tho,  M,  SSFTJ-fii 
0-thro'nu9  (c.) 
Oth-ry'^-de?  (c.) 
6th-ry-6'ne-fia 

Oth-ry'p^neuB  (a,/ 
6'thry9 

0-thry''si-ua  {1)  (y\ 
6'tre-ug 

8-tri'?-de5 
-troe'd? 
6t-ryn-tl'd5g  (O.) 
Ot-t9-r5c'p-rffl  (a) 
C'tua 
7.)  5'tya 
Q-vId'j-fis 
bo'id 
O-vTn'j-gi 
O-vXn'i-uS' 
Qx-ar'te9 
Ox'?i-trg§  (ff  I 

8X-i'£B  (C.) 
x-ld'M5g 
(5x'i-m55 
Ox-i'p-nffl 
6x'ua 
Oi-y'gi-r59 
6x-y-ca'ny3 
Ox-y-da'te?  (c.> 
Ox-yd'rgi-c8B 
6x'y-lua 
Ox-y-nS'?  (c) 
Ox-yn'thSf 
dx-y-o'puna  (cr.) 

gx-yp'p-rus 
x-y-ryn-shi'ta 
Ox-y-ryn'ghua 
0-zi'ne| 
dz'9-ls,  or  OzVH 


P. 


P*-OX-TJ-i'NVS  (1) 

Kc'ci-as  (1) 
pa'?hs? 

Pj-£hl'niis 
P?-c6'nj-us 

Kc'tj-?  (c.) 

P^c-to'lys 

Tic'ty-^B 

Kc'ty-55 

Pgi-cG'vi-iiB 

Fsi-diB'I 

Pid'u-» 

Pa'dns 

PMa'sgi 

Pffi'^n 

Pffi-a'n§;  (cr.) 


Ps-dSr'?-t58  (c.) 

Pa'grffl  (T.) 

Pffid'?-sus  (4) 

Pa'eus 

Pj-rs'ci-am  orPj-H'- 

Pffi'di-us 

Pae-ma'nt 

ti-um  (1) 

Pa;'8n 

P?-te'?i 

Pos'(>-n5f 

P&l-ffi-apVKs 

PBB-o'nj-? 

PHiBb'y-blus  (4)  (0.) 
Pj-liB'mpn,  or  P&l'e- 

Pffi-«n'j-d55 

PsVplK  (C-) 

mSn  [Pa-lS'mpn,  r.J 

Ps'53 

P»-IiEp'?-ph5s  (4) 

Pie'sSa 

Pst-Iffiph-jr-si'lifs  !o.) 

Pffis'tum  (4) 

P?-liEph'?-tus  (4) 

Pffi-to'vj-iSm 

P»-liEp'9-H8  (4) 

Pae'tus  CiE-cIn'nj 
P9-g5'nI  (0.) 

PMffis'te  (4) 

PHl-ies-ti'n? 

Pig'?-8ffi,  or  Mg'»-Si' 

P&l-!ES-tl'nU3 

Rlg'»-sua 

P?i-liiBt'y-ruB  (4)  (c; 

PHH-mE'de; 
Pji-Kn'tj-gi  (1) 
Psi-Kn'ti-um  (1) 
KX-^-a'rms 
Pj-lS'?  (c.) 
Pa'le-Is,  or  Pa'lffl 
Pa'15? 

Pjl-fu'ri-Bs  Su'rji 
Rll-i-Mth'ra  (r.) 

Pj-nh'p-thrj  (c.) 
P&l-i-b?tll-rS'ni  (c.) 
Pj-li'ce  (c.) 
P?-U'CI,  or  P»-lTs'cI 

Pj-m'i-» 

P!i-li'lia  (o.) 
P9-lIn'dr9-mSa  (o.) 
PiH-nu'rus 


^H-sc5^rv™i  or  VOf 

Co' rum 
Pa-!i-ii'rus  (T) 
Pjl-Kc'9-I*s  (o.> 
PSil'Ij-de? 
P?l-la'di-ilm 
PsiI-Ia'di-ua 
PSl-l?n-tS'vm 
Pjl-lin'ti^s  (1) 
P»l-mn'tj-dea 
P?l-Hn'ti-»n  (« 
Pill'laa 
P?l-lS'n9 
Kl'mj 
P^J-mi'a^s 
P^-my'rgi  $ 

Kl'my-rj  (o.) 


*  Omphale*  —  The  accentuation  which  a  mere  English 
speaker  would  give  to  thia  word  was  experienced,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  a  pantomime  called  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
when  the  whole  town  concurred  "in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable^  till  some  classical  scholars  gave  a  checli: 
to  this  pronunciation  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  banishing  the  former  manner, 
nnd  disturbed  the  public  ear  without  correcting  it.  Those, 
bowever,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the 
•t  Igar,  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  penultimate  accent. 

C^htiu.  —  See  looHEHsni 


J  Onjus. — 
"  And,  at  once,  Broteus  and  Oryus  slew : 
Oryus^  mother,  Mycal6,  was  known, 
Down  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  lab'ring  moon." 
Garth's  Ovid.  Met. 

$  Palmyra.  —  Nothing  can  be  better  fixed,  in  an  English  ear 
than  the  penultimate  accentuation  of  this  word.  Thia  pro 
nunciation  is  adopted  by  Ainswortn  and  Lempriere.  Gould 
man  and  Holyoke  seem  to  look  the  other  way ;  but  Labb« 
says  the  more  learned  give  thia  word  the  antepenultimatl 
accent,  and  that  this  accent  ia  more  agreeable  to  therein  t^ 
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m. 


•U'PT-tfis  (o.) 

P»l-pba'ri-39 

^l-yra-bl'n^m    r ) 

P9lin'inf-ne;  ♦ 

PHin'nifn 

Km'p? 

^un'phj-l3s 

Pam'phSs 

Pam'p'r-l* 

P^m-pliy'lja  (C7.) 
Rin 

Pfin-^-ce'9 
l%n'9-crfi  ((7.) 
Pj-nffi'ti-Os  (1) 
PanVS? 
Pj-nSr'?-tiS«  (oO 
Pan-gi-rls'te 
P^-nSlth-e-ns'^ 
P^n-ghffi'j.  or 
P»n-5hi'i-9,  /3)  or 
P»n-£he'» 

Pjn-ciu'tj-om  (1)  (c.) 

Kn'dj 

Pan'dst-m? 

Psin-da'ri-5i 

P£n'd9-rua 

P^n-d9-ta'rj-9  (r.) 

I^n'dMef 

Pjn-dS'mH  (I*-) 

P^-de'm^s 

PSn'di-? 

Pan'dj-an 

Pjn-dl'pn  (o.  &  r.) 
Pjn-dl'9-nls  (c.) 
Pan-d^-ghi'^m  («?.) 
P^n-do'r? 
P^n-do'^i-^  (1) 
PdnMr9-88a 
Pa'ne-iis  (c.) 
Pj-nS4'y-rIa  (a.) 
Pan'f3as  ((7.) 
P&nVmSs,  and 

P^-nS'inys  rp.) 
Rln'e-nus,  or  P?-nffi'\ia 
Pgin-gffi'ua 
I%n-Eel-i5'nS;  (<7.} 
Pa'nj-j  (o.) 
F^-ni'^-ala 
Wn-i-ja'rja  (<7.) 
Pa-nj-o'ni-3iii 
K'ni-ua 
PSn'n?-n55  (c.) 
Pgin-no'ni-?i 
Kln-<?m-phae'ua 
P&n'9-p5,  or  Rin-9-pE'j 
Pj-n6'pe-»  (c.) 
I^nVpS^ 
P^-no'p^-fis 
Psi-n6'pi-8n 
ran'?-P'8  (<?•) 
Ps-nSpV'iB 
P»-n5p'Uf  (r.) 
P9-ii(ir'niua 
Pin'sj,  C. 
P^n-tten'^-tQa  (<7.) 
Piin-t&g'Mlias  C<7.) 
P?n-ta'g-ii  to.) 
Pan-t^g-n5s'tiis 
P^n-ta'fty-^a 
P9n-^A'Ie-5n 
P^n-  tftu^£hua 
Pint^aa 
F»n-thS'|i 


PSn'th9-8n  f 
P»n-thS'9n,  or 

Rin'th^-Sa,  or  Rin'thua 
P&n'thj-dSa 
P»n-th3'j-da; 
P^n'thv-aa  (a.) 
P&n-tj-G^-pEe'i,ini 
P^n-tlc  Vp€9  * 
Pgin-tll'i-aa 
P^n-tSl'^-baa  (<7  > 
P?-ny'gi-aIs 
P^-nj'ii-aaa 
P^-pa'^a 
F^-pha'|:f 
Pa'phi-{i 
Pa'phi-as  (o.) 
P!lph'l»-gSn  (a.) 
^ph-l^-gd'ni-a 
Pa'phSa 
Fa'ph^a 
Pa-pi-a'n);i9 
Pa'pi-Sa  t 
P}-pIn-j-a'nv8 
P^pln'i-Ss 
P»-pTr'j-» 
Pj-plr'i-aa 
Rip'pys 
P^-pyr'i-aa 
Pir-»-b?s't?n 
PSr-ji-jhSI-g-l'tee  (c; 
Pir-j-cli'tus  (£?.) 
P^-rSc'ly-tiSs  (c.) 
Palr-gi-di'aya 
PgL-rffit'^-cie  (4) 
P&r-ffi-t6'ni-I  (CO 
Mr-OB-to'nj-fim 
PSr'?-lI 

Kir-^li-p5m'f-nj  (c.) 
Kr'j-ias 

Rtr-?-p9-ta'iiii-»  (c.) 
P»-ra'?i-»  (1) 
Pj-ra'aj-aa  (1) 
Pir'ciB 
Kr'?-drt  (c.) 
Pa-r^n-ta'Ij-^  (T.) 
P^-rSt'ro-nSa  (c.^ 
P&t'ja 

P»-rta'j-d55 
Pj-ri"ai-I  (1) 
Rir'j-aaa 
Pa'ri-uni 
Pa'rj-Sa  (o.) 
Fir'mji 

Fir'mB-nSa  (o.) 
P^r-min'j-dS^ 
P?r-mS'ni-S 
Plr'in?-n3  (<7.) 
P^r-n&s'ai^ia 
Plr'nSj 
P?ir-n£s'8ua 
Fir'nl 
Pa'rSn 

I%r-f-|^in'j-saa  (o.) 
P«r-9-r5'»  (e.) 
Rlr-g-rS'i-?  (3) 
Pa'rSa 

Pjr-rha'aj-?  (1) 
PSr'rh?-al3  (c.) 
F^r-rha'aj-aa  (1) 
Fdr-th^^mia'j-ria 
P?r-tha'9n 
P?r-thS'ni-? 
P^r-thS'nj-s,  and  P?r- 
the'nj-I 


P^r-ttaSn'j-ce  to.) 

P^-the'nj-Sn 

Pgtr-thS'nj-ai 

Pair'th9-n5n 

P^r-th8n-9-pieVa 

P9r-th6n'9-pe 

Fir'thi-? 

Pjr-thl'nl  (T.) 

Fir-thy-«'ns 

Ps-rJ'MrS?  (<?.) 

P^-rys's-dSf 

P&r-y-aa'tja  § 

P9-rf9'»-tl8  (O.) 
P?-a'ir'g^-d5i 
Pa'a^a 
Ka'j-cl55 
P?-8lc'r»-t59 
Pi(a-j-pe'd;  (c.) 
P?-Blph'5i-a 
P»-stpb'j-15  (c.) 
Ps-sltb'M 
P9-3lth'9-B  ((7.) 
P9-8it'i-gTla 
PSa'ss-riSn 
Kia-a9-ri'nu3  (<7.) 
Ris-ai-e'nya 
I^a'aua 
RU'?i8  (c.) 
P4t'j-ias  (e.) 
PiSt'si-rs 

P&t-gt-vi'nya  (c.) 
P^-ta'vi-ara 
Pj-te'™  ("0 
Pj-Mr'cu-iaa 
PHIz'i-th58 

PSt-j-zI'thSa  ((7.) 
Pitt'mSa 
Pa'tra 
Pa'trt 

Pat'rp-bSa  (<7.) 
Pj-tro'cIS} 
P»-tro'cll 
PSlt-lv-clI'dij 
PMro'clua  II 

PSt'r»-ciaa  (<7.) 
Pa'trSn 
Kt'r9-Ba 

Pj-tro'ua  (<7.) 
Pj-tai'isi-aa  (1) 

pau'i» 

Plu-II'nii 

Pau-II'nuB 

F^u'lya  i6-mj;i'j-iis 

Pau-8a'nj<&a 

Pau'ai-Sa  (1) 

Pill-si-li'pBn  (o.) 

Palu-sj-IJ'pya  (o.) 

Pa'vBr 

P4t 

PSx'Sb 

PS'&s 

Pe-da'cj-j  (1) 

Pe-dffl'ua 

P?-da'rii 

Pe-da'n|-aa 

PM'?-s?  (r.) 

Pe-di'ji-dla 

Pe-dj-a^nua 

Pe'dj-&a 

Pe'di-us  BiEB'sya 

Pe'do 

Pe'dum 

Pe'giB   (T.) 

Pe-ga'ae-ua  (1)  (O.) 

pj-^s'i'-da? 


peg'«-8ii 

PSg'^-aaa 
Pf-Ia'^i-aa  fc.) 
Pa'y-gon     ' 
P?-lig'9-n53  (<7.) 
P?-lir'ie 
P?-lis'il 
P?-IS9'li-j,  or  Pi-I^a- 

gl'9-tla 
P^lfta'gya 
pei'j-ta?  (<7.) 
P?-lS'cS5  (<7.) 
Pe-15ii'd9-n6?  (o.) 
Pfil-f-thr5'n|-I 
P?-l«t'r9-n5j  (<7.) 
Pe'lf-fia 
Pe-li'MS; 
Po'I|-&a 
PiHI'dSB 
P?-llg'liI 
P?-ng'nu8 
PSl-i-nffi'ym 
PSI-i-niE'ys 
PS'l|-5ll 
PS'lj-um 
PSI'lj 
P§l-la'nDB 
P?l-IS'ne 
PSl'9-p5(<7.) 
PSI-9-p5'?,  or  Pa-?-pI'j 
PSt-y-pl'H  (3) 
Pa-9-pE'ua  (<7.) 
P?-lSp'i-d&a 
P^-ia'pi-Ss  (<7.) 
P€l-9-P9n-nS'8u8 
Pe'lSpa 
P6'lBr 
Pe-lo'ri-» 

Pe-15'ryin,  or  P^-Io'rya 
P^lu'a'i-ain  (1) 
Pe-na'teJ 
P?n-da'Ii-am 
P?-n5'i-?,  (3)  PSn'fi-to 
P?-n5'i-a8  (3)  Co.) 
Pf-n5'l?-u3  (c) 
Pe-ng'li-aa 
P?-n6I'9-pS 
PS'n^-ua,  or  Pe-nS'ys 

P?-nB'u8  (<7.) 
PSn'i-d&a 
Pen-aip'9-lls 
Pen-tSp'y-15n  (<7.) 
Pen-tith'lum  (c.) 
PSn-tf-d&c'ty-I5n  ((7.) 
Pen'tB-15  (<7.) 
Pen-til'i-cua  (O.) 
P«n-th9-sj-IS'? 
PSn'the-aa 
Pen-thi'dej  (<7  ) 
Pen'thi-lua 
PSn'thy-laa 
P«p-?-r5'th&3 
Peph-rS'do 
P?-rK'? 
P€r-9-aIp'pu8 
PSr'Hua  (c.) 
P^r-ca'pe 
P?r-(!8'?j-?  (c.) 
P^r-cS'aj-aa 
Per-co'te 
P^r-dlc'cpa 
Per'djx 
P?-r5n'nj 
P&-r6n'nis 
P5'r5-ua 


PSr'gj 

Pfr-ga'm^aa  {O 
Pyr^gj-maa 
P«r'gj-85  to.) 
PBr'le 
Ptir'gvB 
P6r-i-knMer 
P6r-|-ar'cbus 

Pgr-j-b(B^gi " 

Pt-rlb'y-iaa  (o.) 

Per-i-bo'mi-ua 

PSr'i-cIej 

P6r-j-clyra'»-naa 

P?-rId'f-» 

PSr-l-dl'j  (<7.) 
Pe-ri-e-^e'tSj 
PSr-i-e're§ 
P?-rK'?-n5a 
P?-rtg'»-nS 
Pfir-i-la'ya 
PSr-i-W'ys 
Pe-rtl'l» 
PfrU'li-aa  fo.> 
Pf-rll'lya 
PSr-j-mS'de 
PSr-i-me'lj 
Per-j-m§I'i-d55  (O  ; 
P?-rin'thys 
Per-i-p?-tet'j-ci 
PSr.i^a-tit'ia 
P?-rip'i-ta8'(c.) 
Pe-rtph'gi-n5a 
Plr'i-phSs 
P?-rIph'»-ta9 
PSr-i-phe'myJ 
PSr-i-phe'tS?  (O.) 
P^-rls'^-def 
Pe-ris'te-rS  (o.) 
Pe-ri8'the-ng| 
P€r-4-8ly'Iyin,  and 

P^-ris'ty-lum  (O  J 
Pe-rTt'9-nus 
PJr'j-tSs 
P6r-i-to'ni-ani 
Per-ni6a'su3 
P5'r5,  or  P5r'9-n» 
P«r'9-S 
Per'y-l? 

P^r-pSn'nj,  JVL 
Per-pe-re'ne 
Per-piip-re'tya 
Per-rSn'th5; 
Per-rhae'bi-^ 
PSr'sj,  or  Per-a8'i» 
Per'ste 
Per-8Ee'ya 
Per-se'e 
Per-se'i'a 
Per-s6ph'g-n5 
Per-aSp'y-lIa 
P^r's?-us,  or  Per'aflf 
Per'ae-us 
Per'sj'-?  (1) 
Per'aj-ciia  (c.) 
Per'sja 

P«r'si-aa  FHc'cya  (I 
Per'ti-nil 
Pe-rS';i-»  (1) 
P6r-u-si'nus  {o.) 
Pes-cen'ni'-aa 
Pea-ai'nua 

pa'j-18  (<?•) 

Pe-ta'li-ai 
PSt'?-ia8 
P?-t5'li-j 


rule.  Thoae,  however,  muat  be  pedantic  coxcomba,  who 
ibould  attempt  to  disturb  the  received  pronunciation,  when 
in  EngtiBh,  because  a  contrary  accentuation  may,  possibly, 
be  proved  to  be  more  agreeable  to  Greek  or  Latin. 

*  Pammmes. — I  find  this  word  nowhere  but  in  Lem- 
priere,  who  accents  it  on  the  penultimate  i  But,  as  all  words 
of  this  termination  have  the  antepenultimate  accent,  till  this 
appears  an  exception,  I  Bhall  venture  to  alter  it.  —  [Pdm'- 
me-nSf,  CAaa.  naiiiievTis.\ 

t  Pantheon. — Thia  word  ia  universally  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  aecond  ayllable,  in  English ;  but^  in  Latin, 
it  has  its  first  ayllable  accented  ;  and  thia  accentuation  malcea 
BO  alight  a  difference  to  the  ear,  that  it  ought  to  have  the 
preference. 

J  Papias  — This  is  the  name  of  an  early  Christian  writer, 
who  first  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  ;  and 
It  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  in  the  aecond 
ayllable,  but  I  believe  corruptly,  aince  Labbe  has  adopted 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  who  muat  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  pronunciation  of  eccleaiaatical  chanictera. 
Ill 


$  Paryaatis.  —  Lahbe  tells  us  that  some  prosodista  contend 
that  tliis  word  ou^ht  to  be  accented  on  the  antepenultimata 
syllable,  and  we  hnd  Lempriere  has  so  accented  it ;  but  so 
popular  a  tragedy  as  Alexander^  which  every  where  accents 
the  penultimate,  has  fixed  thia  pronunciation,  in  our  owa 
country,  beyond  a  doubt. 

II  Patroclus.  —  Lenipriere,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Ho- 
lyoke,  accent  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word,  but  Labba 
the  antepenultimate ;  our  Graduses  pronounce  it  either  way ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitnte  to  prefer  the  penultimate  accent ;  and, 
tin  some  good  reason  be  given  for  tile  contrary,  I  think  Pa 
trocles,  the  historian,  and  Patrodi,  a  small  island,  ought  la 
be  pronounced  witJi  the  same  accent  as  the  friend  of  Achillea. 
—  [The  0  is  the  Greeic  oviicron ;  and  the  name  should,  there 
fore,  be  pronounced  Palroc'hLSy  rather  than  Patro'cltu  ,•  but 
the  penultimate  ia  almost  invariably  long.  See  Homer,  ft*. 
aim.  —  Trdllofe.]  [FatriSclus:  —  generally  made  long  ht 
position.  Cars.] 

vvv» 
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fet-fll'nvs 
Pe-t5'9ii 
FS't&«n  la.) 

Fs't^-ag 

Pf-t!l'i-5i 

p?-n''i-i 

e-Kl'i-as 
PSt-?-sI'ri« 
PS'tr? 
Pe-tra'si 
P?-tr5'i-iJs  (31 
Pe-tri'nyin 
P?-tra'ni-? 
Pf-tro'ni-Sa 

Peu'ce 

Peu-^Sd'^-nSii  (9) 
Pev^cSs'ie; 
Pev-cS'tj-?  (1) 
Peu-c5'ti-I  (1)  (0.) 
Pey-cx'nl 
Pefl-C9-la'\is 
PSx-9-dO'r^ 
Phse'ii 

.Phae-a'coJ  (O.) 
.Phffl-S'ci-»  (1) 
tPbK'Ax 

I*h(ed'i-mas  (4) 
iPliie'dSn 
^hiE'dr? 
iPhffl'dri-j 
^h»'drys 
sPhaed'y-m?  (4) 
(PhiB-mSn'9-S 
iPh«B-nSg'9-f5  (".) 
'PhrEn-»-rS'te  (4) 

Pha;-nir's-t6  (O) 
(Phffl'inj-43 
ilPhieii'D^  (4) 
i.PhBBn'nis  (4) 
!fhien.9-niS'ris  (4)  (s.) 
sPhie-Sc'v-niSs 
^Phtes'fi-n?  (4) 
tPhffis'tuni  (4) 
fPha'e-thSn  (O.) 
.Pha-?-Hion-tS'va  (c.) 
tPha'e-tSn 
I'Pha-e-tfln^tl'^-dej 

i'fhtB'ifa 
!.Ph?-^E'|i-»  (1) 
iPha'i-nus  (O.) 
I  PbSl-»-crI'n?  (ST.) 
1  Pha'la 
t  Ph9-1fe'cvB 
■Ph»-te'9i-»  (.1) 
'  Ph»-i&n't)iv9 
iPh»-la'r»  (o.) 
"PhSl'»-ri9 
iPhiUr»-r.Sa 

■Phsi-la'rus  (a.) 

PhSl'ci-dSn 

Pha'le-$9 

Ph?-lS're,53  * 

Phj-IS'ri-»  (T.) 

Ph^-le'ris 

Phj-lS'ipiijOisFhai'f-riim  PhSr-f-tI'msi 
Phj-lS'rym  (c.)  Ph«r'i-nam 

Phj-15'rv9 
iFAa'lj-&9 
:  Phal'li-c» 

FhfAa'te  (O.) 
iPh».^'8i,us  (1) 

Ptatm-f-na'phis  (c.) 

Fhskiia'ce;  (c) 


Fh$n-ta';i-;  (1) 

Fha'nys 

Pba'Sn 

Fha'rj 

Fh?-i4^'i-dM 

Fha'rae,  or  PhB'ra 

Pha'r»-6  (c.) 

Ph?-ris'ni9-nSa 

Fha'r&x 

Fh»r-be'lu8  (C-.) 

Phjr-ce'djn  (c.) 

Pha'rjs 

Pha'ri-as  (O.) 

Ph'lr-ni^-cu's9 

Ph'lr-n^-ba'zys 

Piijr-na'c?-gi 

Pb?r-na'ce|  | 

Phir'nii-cS?  (17.) 
Phjir-na'ci-?  (l)  (o 
Fh'ir-n9-pa'te9 
Ph^r-nas'pEg 
Fhilr'nya 
Pha'ros 
Fb^r-^aMi-^ 
Pb^r-sa'lua  (cr.) 
Phir't? 
Pha'rua 
Fh»-ra'ai-I,  (1)  orPhiu- 

ru'ai-I  (1) 
Pbir'y-bua 
Phji-rJ'c'j-dSn 
Phir'y-J5 
PhSs-j-S'lja  (C.) 
Ph»-8§'Iia 
Pha-5i-a'n?  (1) 
Fha'si-as  (1) 
Fha'sja 
Phart'sua 
Phlu'd? 
Phav-9-rY'nua 
Phj-yl'lus 

Phe'j,  or  Phe'i-J  (4) 
Ph^-ca'dum 

Pbe'*e-aa,  or  PhlS'4?-Bl 
Fha'lj-j 
Phei'l9-5 
Fh^l'lua 
Pb5'mi-ffi  (c.) 
PhS'mj-us 
Phe-inan'9-5 
Ph«n-e-be'thj»  (o.) 
Ph?-iiE'uin 
FhS'ne-aa,  (lake.) 
Ph?-n5'\)S,  (man.)  (T.) 
Phe'rie 
Ph^-rffi'ua 
Ph?-rWl§5 
Fhe-rSc'Iys 

PhSr'e-clus  ((7.) 
Phf-rtc'r^Sj 
Pber-?-cy'd§5 
Phar-^n-da'taj 
Phar-^-nl'ce 
Phe-reph'j-ta  (r.) 
PhS'raa 
Pbe-re'ti^s  (1) 


Vh9-nffi'ua 
rh?-n&g'9-rj  (<7.) 
Phan-»-ras'» 
Fhi'naa 
Ptai'nes 
Pha'nj-um  (<7.) 
PhSn'9-cla; 
FhSii-9-da'mva 
PhSn'9-tIa  (<7.) 


Fba'ran 

Pbi'j-le 

Fbi-a'Ij-^,  or  Phj^gaMj-y 

Phl'j-las 

Fhi-ca'9n  (c.) 

Fhlc'9-rea 

FhId'j.S8 

Phld'i-le 

Fhl-dlp'pi-d5? 

Phj-dl''tj-?  (1) 

Fhj-da'Ija  (c.) 

Phl'dSn 

.FhId'y-15 

FhIg-9  IS'?,  or 

Fbi-Ra'li-9  (o  ) 
*hi-ga'le-I 


Phl'l» 
PhIl-j-d51'pl>i-» 

PhTI-?-del-phI'»  (o.) 
Fhil-;i-d£l'ptava 
Fhl'lffl 
Phj-lK'nl 
Fbj-laj'ya 
Fbi-l&ni'in9ii 
Fhj-la'm9n  (c.) 
Phi-lir'jhua 
Phi-l*r'e-tBa  (c.) 
Pbi-lir'jy-rva  (c.) 
Phil'f^a  ((7.) 
Fh(-16'ni9n 
Pbj-la'ne 
Fhi-lE'ria 
Fhll'e-r59 
Phj-ia'ai-ua  (1) 
Phn-?-t«e'rv« 
Fbi-la't9a 
Phi-ie'ti-Sa  (1) 
PWl'i-d&a 
Pbn'i-Kiea 
Phi-lln'n» 
Phi-K'nua 
Phi-IJp'p?-l 
Phll-ip-p8'93  (17.) 
Phi-lip'pl 
Phi-lip'p!-da} 
Phi-Iip'p9-Iia 
Phil-ip-pBp'9-na 
Fhj-lIp'pLis 
Phj-lis'cva 
Phn-ja-tI'daj  (O.) 
Phi-lis'ti-8  (c.) 
Pbi-lis'tj-on  (2) 
Phi-lis'tua 
Phil'lo 
Phl'lo 
PbTI-9-b(B'9-ta9 

Phil-9-b!E-8'tiia  (T.) 
Pht-l5£h'9-raa 
Pbll'9-ciaa 
Phj-lBc'rj-H5 
Fhil-9C-t8'ta5 
PhiI-9-cy'prua 
Ph3I-9-d?-me'?i 
Fhil-9-de'm99 
Pbi-19d'i-cS 
FhIl-9-da'l9a  (O.) 
Fhil-9-ia'ua 
Phi-l51'9-gu3 
Phj-lSm'a-sha 
Fhi-I6m'br9-taa 
Phn-9-mS'dj-8i  t 
Fhil'9-nie'diJi8 
FhiI-9-m5'l9 
FhIl-9-me'lu8 
Fhil-9-iii5't9r  (c.) 
Fb51-9-mu'su3  (<7.) 
Pbi'lSn 
Phj-ian'j-des 
Phil'9-nl8 
Pbj-mn'9-§ 
Phj-18li'9-in5 
Fhj-Kn'p-maa 
FhIl'9-iiaB 
Phi-lBp'a-t8r 
Phj-lo'phi-«n  (r.) 
Fbn'9-phrBn 
Phll-9-p(B'men 
Fhi-IBp'9-nus  (c.) 
Pliil-9-ra'inua  (c.) 
PhIl-9-staph'9-na3  (C.) 
Pbj'los'tr^'tua 
Phi  lo'tja 
Pbj-lot'e-rj 
Phi-IB'tb?-»  (c.) 
FhH-9-the'rijs  (c.) 
Fhi-15t'i-maa 

Phll-9-tI'mvia  ((7.) 
Phj-lo'tja 
Phi-IB>;'?-na9 
Phi-lj?l'Ii-as 


Phll'y-r» 
FhU'y-rSS 
Fhj-ljrr'i-dSf 
Phi-ne'9in  (o.) 
Fhj-ne'us 

PhlnV-5a,  (man.) 
Pbi-nS'uB  (0.)  (o.) 
Phj-ni'dea  (c.) 
Fhln't» 

Pbln'tj-9  (I)  (r) 
Phln'ti-&B  (1) 
Pbia 

Fhiag'e-Ka 
Phia|'«-th5Q 
Pbief^-4a 
PhlS'gBn 
Phle'gr» 
Fhl8'iy-«» 
Phla'g'-a 
Phll'iia 

Fhli-a'ai-»  (1)  (T.) 
Phll'ua 
FhlcB'ua 
Phlo'a-aa  (a.) 
Pho'bia  (T.) 
Fh9-bB't8r 
Ph9-cae'5i 
Fh9-ca'i-caa  (c.) 
Pbo'cj-Ta  (c.) 
Fhp-can'aS;,  and  Ptaa'- 

cj-cl 
Fh9-cll'j-de8 
Pho'ci-an  (I) 
Fhe'cja 
Pho'cua 
Fh9-c?l'i-d59 
FhoB'be 
Pbte'he-fim 

Ph(P-b5'mn  (T.) 
Ph(B  bS'ua  (c.) 
Phreb'j-dSa  (4) 
Pha3-bT|'?-n» 
Phce'bua 
Phffi'mBa 
Pbce-ni'ce 
Phce-iii'cSg  (0.) 
Phoe-nI"c?-a8  (1) 
Pb(E-nI"ci-»  (1) 
Phoe-nlc'i-de^ 
FhoB-nrcys 
Fbcen-i-cu'a^  (4) 
Fhos-nis'sj 
PhcB'njx 
PhoB'te-5m  ((7.) 
Pbol'9-e 
Pbo'lus 

Pho-mo'thia  (<7.) 
PhSr'bis 

FhBr'cua,  or  Fh8r'cy« 
Fh9r-cy'nia  (c.) 
FhBr'mj-o 
Fhar'mJB 
Ph9-r5'iie-aa  (n.) 
Ph5r-9-ne'ua  (a.)  (C.) 
Ph5r-9-nId'»-«  (c.) 
Ph9-ro'ni8 
Ph9-r5'ni-am 
PhBa'ph9-rBa  (c.) 
Ph9-ti'n93 
Pho'ti-us  (1) 
Phax'ija 
Phrj-a'tas 
Phrs-St'i-cej 
Phrj-da'tea 
Pbr?i-gan'n9 
Phr9-ba'te^ 
Pbrj-nlc'?-t55 
Phrj-ar'tS? 
Piims'i-clas 
Phi-Sa'i-maj 
Phra'ai-aa  (1) 
Phra-tj-ph6r'n89 
Fhr?-g5fnj  (c.) 
Phri-j-pa'ti-aa  (1) 


PJirl'\i-«n  (1)  ic 

Phrtx'98 

Phran'j-mf^ 

PhrBn'tja 

Phr(t-g9n-dI'o-nea  (a 

Fhrfi'rl 

Phrj'la; 

Fhr?fi-» 

Phrf|'i-aa  (C7.) 

Phry'll? 

Phrjn'i-oOi 

PhrJ'njs 

Phrt'no 

Phr^x'e-a»  (a) 

Phrjfx'va 

Phthi'j  (5) 

Phthl-6'tia  (5) 

Ph>'» 

PhJ'cua 

Phh'9-lj  ((7.) 

PbyPj-ca 

Phjl-?-ca'ii8  (a.) 

Phyl'?-cQs 

Phy-lir'chua 

Phy'^a 

Phy'le 

PbJI'e-Ia 

Phy-15'n8 

Phy-li'dea  (o.) 

Phjl'i-rj 

Phyl'l? 

Phyl-la'li-ji 

Phyl-le'i-aa  (3) 

Pbyl'ljs 

Phyl'li-U8 

Phyl-lBd'9-ca 

Phyl'lBs 

Phyl'lua 

Phy-r5ni'9-5haa 

Phy-acel'iji 

Ph?8'c9-^ 

Phfs'cBn 

Phfa'cBa 

Pbys'cya 

Pby;-|-9g-nS'ni9n  JCl 

Phy-ei'i-de? 

Fhi?t'9-lua 

Phy-ta'vm  (a.) 

Phy'ton 

Phji'i-am  (1) 

PI'?,  or  Pl-a'lj-» 

Pi'?-8a3 

Pi-ce'ni 

pi-can'ti-»  (H 

PIi;-en-ti'nI 

Pi-ce'nuin 

Pl'crsi 

PIc'tiE,  or  Plc'tt 

Pjc-ta'v!,  or  PIc't9  nil 

Pjc-ta'vj-am 

Pic'tSr 

Pl'cU8 

Pl-da'nia 
PId'y-ta? 

Pj-dy'tas  fai 
Pi'e-iaa 
Pi'e-rsi 
Pi-a'ri-j 
Pi-ar'i-da; 
Pi'e-rla 
Pi'e-raa 
Pi'e-t&a 
Pl'gfe^ 
Pl-la'tua  (a.) 
Pl-IS'sua  (ft) 
PMo'rva  (<7) 
Pi-iam'n^a 
PIm'pl? 
Pim-pia'»  (a.) 
Pjm-pie'i-daj 
Pjm-pra'n? 
Ptn'9-rE 
Pi-na'ri-aa 
Pin'?-ra8  (C.J 


*  PhtUereus.  —  Th«re'U  aome  doubt,  among  the  learned, 
whether  thia  word  ou^htito  be  pronounced  in  three  or  four 
lyllablea ;  that  ia,  &a  Phal.e-reus  or  Plia-le-re-us.  The  latter 
mode,  however,  witbfthe  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
leems  to  be  the  moat' eligible.  —  [See  Idomeneus.  —  Trol- 

LOPE.} 

t  Pharnaces.  —  All  our  ^prosodiata  accent  the  antepenulti- 
mate ayllable  of  thiaword;  l)Ut  an  Enirliah  ear  ia  strongly 
iDclined  to  accent  the  penultimate,  aa  in  Jlrbaces  and  /irsor 


ceSj  which  aee.  —  [The  antepenultimate  accentuation  la  mon 
probably  correct  —  Trollope.] 

X  PhUomedia. — 

"  Nor  leaa  by  PftUomedia  known  on  earth,  — 
A  name  derived  immediate  from  her  birth." 

CooKK*a  Hesiod.  Theo/r.  V.  311. 
—  [Thia  name  of  Venua  ia  properly  Pht-lo-me'dai ;  whirl 
Cfv  ke  haa  converted  into  Pkilirmtdia.  —  Trollopk  I 
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nn'd»  rui 

Pin-d^  nWiui 

Pln'dyi 

Pln'n» 

PIn'tlii-aiii 

K'9-n5  (o.) 

PS-d'nj-9 

PI'9-iiI«  (O.) 

Pl-rse'^s,  or  PI-rB'?-iSi 

Pl-r5'n? 

Pl-ri'cus  (oj 

PI-rItli'9-aa 

Pl-ro'mja  (o.) 

Pi'rus 

Pl-rus'ts  (r.) 

PI'sj 

FI'aiB 

PI-8bb'u9 

Pl-s&n'dfr 

Pl-sa'nifS  (c.) 

Fi-sS'te;,  or  FI'bs 

Pl-siu'r^s 

Pl-s5'n9r 

PIs'?-5s 

Pi"sj-is  (1) 

PIs'i-d»  (oO 

PS-aJd'i-» 

Pi-sld'i-c8 

Pl'sja 

Pis-js-tr&t'j-diB 

Pi3-i9-tiat'i-d5j 

Pi-sIs'trj-tOs 

Pi'so 

F.-s6'n5?  (<7.) 

Pl-ao'nis 

Pls'si-rQa 

Pla'tSr 

Pi'aus 

Pj-sSth'nS; 

Plt'»-n5 

Pl-tiie'cSn  C51'p88  (O.) 

Pith-e-cu's» 

Pith-e-cO'Bm  (o.) 

Plth'e-iSa 

Pi'tho 

PIth-f-Ia'va 

Pj-tho'I^n 

Pi'thSn 

PI'thys 

Pit-i-a'flB  (a.) 

P«'t»-c5s 

PSt'th?-? 

Pjt-ttae'ia 


PIt'tb<>-aa 

Fit-thS'va,  (a.)  (o.) 

Plt-u-i'nj-fii 

PIt-v-la'nl 

PIt-y-ffi'» 

Plt-y-as'sua 

Plt-y-fl-nS^ayi 

Plt'y-ua  fr.) 

PIt-y-u'8» 

Pl9-c«n'ti-?  (1) 

PI9lc-i-dS-i-i'nva 

Plji-cXd'i-? 

Pl»-cld'j-aa 

Pls-ni'si-»  (1) 

Pl^n-cl'ngi 

Pl&n'cua 

Plil-tB'(l 

Plj-tse'o! 
Pl&t'j-g5  (<?.) 
PlU-^-mo'dS;  (a 
Pl^-ta'ni-iis 
PlM'j-nis  (<?.) 
PIj-t5'»  (o.) 

PISt-tS'lB  (<7.) 

Pla'to 

PMSn'i-cI  (C-) 
Piau'ti-?  (1) 
PI4u-ti-a'nus  (1) 

PlSiU-ttl'lj 

PlStu'ti-ua  (1) 
Piaa'tva 
Pla'vja  (T.) 
Pl«b-i9-cl'tum  (c.) 
Plei'MS?  * 

[Plo'ij-dSa]  (3) 
Ple'iSa  (O.)  (3) 
PlS'i-9-na  {3) 
Plem-myr'i-am 
PISra'ne-ua 
Pleu-m5'a)-i  (7) 
Ple^-ra'ti^s 
Fleu'ran 
Plfx-aa'r? 
Plex-lp'pua 
Plin'i-aa 
PMre'y 
Fljn-thS'n^ 

PUn'thi-nS  (o.) 
Plia-fir'jhua 
Flis^tha-nua 
PKs'th?-n59 
Plja-ti'n^s 
Plia-to'st-nix 
Flia-ta'nSx 


Pna-tj-nl'cSj 

Plla-tf-nl'cya  (<7.) 

PlS'tffl 

Pl9-th5'»  (<7.) 

Pl9-n'n» 

P15H-n5p'9-lIf 

Plj-tl'nVs 

Pls'tj-aa  (1) 

Flu-tair'chva 

PmHOreli 

Fla'ti-»'{1) 

Plu'to 

Plu-ts'ni-am 

Plu'tvB 

Pla'vj-aa 

Flyn-t5'ri-» 

Pn«b'?-bla  (5)  (<7.) 

Pnlg'?-u8  (5) 

Pnyi  (5)  ( r.) 

P(ib-li''cj-5B 

Pad-j-lB'si  (a.) 

P5d-j-lTr'j-as 

P9-d"ar'ce 

FQ-dir'c65 

F(>-da'r55 

Pp-d&r'ge 

F9-d'4r'ggit 

FcB'aia 

PcE^'j-IS  (4) 

P(Bm'e-nIa  (4)  (cr.) 

Pce'ni 

PiBn'i-caa  (4)  (c.) 

PtB'on 

Fce-o'nj-? 

Fob'us 

Fo'eSn 

Po'lj 

P91-e-m9-cra'tj-^  (1) 

P61'?-m5n 

P9-lS'nar 

Pa'li-5s 

Fo-li-5'i-»  (3)  (r.) 

Po'lj-eua  ro.) 

Fo-li-9r-c§'t5f 

F^-lia'm^ 

Pg-lia'tr^-tua 

Pol-i-t8'»  (C.) 

P9-Il'tsa 

Pol-i-to  ri-Qro 

P9l-15n'ti-si  (1) 

P9l-IIn'?-J 

P51'li-6 

Pol'lis 

PBl'lj-aa  FS'ljx 


P9l-ia'ti-»  (1) 

PSl'Iul 

PSl'tja  (r.) 

P5'l(ia 

F9-lus'cii 

F51-y-ee-mSn'i-d8} 

PSl-y-ffl'nus 

P91-y-ii-ra't9a  (o.) 

PSI-y-ir'chija 

P9-Wb'i-dis 

P9-lf  b'i-as,  w  PM'y-baa 

P51-y-b(B'ji 

Pol-y-bffl'Wa 

PSl-y-bo'tSj 

P9-lyb'9-tam  10.) 

PSl'y-bas  (C.) 

Pfil-y-ca'9n 

P51-y-cilr'poa 

PSl-y-cia't? 

P9-iy<;h'?-r59 

P51-y-clS'» 

P61'y-cl53 

P5l-y-cl5'tua 

P(>-iyc'rj-t55 

PSl-y-cro'tj,  or  P»l-y- 

crl't? 
P9-l?c'ri-ta8 
P9-lyc't9r 
P5I-y-dEe'm9n 
Pfl-Iyd'^-mia 
Pol-y-d4m'n? 
Pol-y-dSc'teJ 
PSl-y-de^-cS'^ 
P51-y-d6'r^ 
P61-y-do'ru3 
Pai-y-|I't9'n 

Ps-iyf^i-aa 

PoI-yg-no'tu8 
P9-lJ?g'9-nu3 
Pol-y-hym'ni-^,  and 

P9-iym'ni-5i 
P5l-y-Id'i-ua 
P51-y-i'd93  (o.) 
P51-y-la'u8 
P61-y-ni6'de 
P9-iym'?-dSn 
PSl-y-me'igi 
P9-lym'e-n5g 
Pol-ym-n£s'te| 
P61-yin-nS8't9r 
Pol-y-nI'c55 
P9-Iyn'9-5 
P51-y-pS'ni9n 
P51-y-pgr'sh9n 


P81-T-ph(!'mfi 

PSl'j/^hSme 

Pai-y-ptaSn'tSf 

P5l'y-phrBn 

PBl-y-p(B'l«S 

Pol'y-r«n  (O.) 

FSI-y-sUph'^-naa  ^0  * 

P9-lj?8'tr9-ta8 

PoUy-ta^h'n^a 

P9-IJ'tS5  (c.) 

P61-y-ti-m5't\l9 

PSl-y-tI'nu8  (o.^ 

P9-lyt'i-5n  (2^ 

P9-lyt'r9-paa 

P9-lyx'e-n» 

P51-yx4ii'j-daa 

P9-l?i'?-na« 

P9-iyx'6 

P61-y-a5'lij8 
Pom-?xHE'thr5j 
P9-mS'tj-»  (1) 
P9-m5'ti-I  (1) 
P6m-9-tI'n^ 
P9-Dio'n9 
P9ni-pS1-»  (3J 
Pom-pe-i-a'niis 
F9m-pe'i-i,  (3)  Of  P9a> 

pS'i-uin  (3) 
P5m-pS-)-5p'^llfl 
P9m-pe'i-fi8  (3) 
P8m'pf-lBn  (o.) 
P6in-pe-lo'n»  (o ) 
P9m-pil'i-* 
P9m-pil'j-as,  Nfi'my 
P9m'pi'lvs 

P9l11-piB'cijl8 

P9in-pa'nj-9 

P9ni-p5'nj-a8 

P9ni~po-8)-a'iiijia  (1) 

P9mp-ti'ne 

P9inp-ti'nir8 

PSm'pua 

Pontj-J  (1) 

PSn'tj-cam  Ma'r# 

Pon'ti-cfia 

P9n-ti'n9 

P9n-tl'nu8 

Pon'tj-as  (1) 

P5n-t9-p9-rl'»  (<7.) 

Pon'tus 

PSn'tiia  Eil-jI'nija 

P9-pIl'i-fi3  Lffl'nsis  f 

P9p-IIc'9-l9 

P9p-pe'9  S?-bI'nj 


*  Pleiades. — 

"  When  with  their  domes  the  slow-paced  snails  retreat, 
Beneath  some  foliage,  from  the  burning  heat 
Of  the  Pte'iadeey  your  tools  prepare  ; 
The  ripened  harvest  then  deserves  your  care.'* 

Cooke's  Hesiod.  Works  and  Days. 
The  translator  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  original  II^»?t  a- 
les,  in  malting  this  word  four  syllables.  Virgil  has  done  the 
■ame :  — 

"  Plt'ladas,  Hyadaa,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton." 

Qeorgie  i. 
Bu^  Or'l  oas  contracted  this  word  into  three  syllables: — 
"  Pleiades  incipiunt  humeros  relevare  paternos." 

FasU,  iv.  169. 

fhe  latter  translators  of  the  classics  have  generally  con- 
tncted  this  word  to  three  syllables  Thus,  in  Ogilby's  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  Georgics,  b.  1 :  — 

«  First  let  the  Eaatern  Pleiades  go  down. 

And  the  bright  star  in  Ariadne's  crown." 
"  The  Pleiades  and  Hyadea  appear. 
The  sad  companionB  of  the  turning  year." 

Creech's  ManiUus. 
But  Dryden  h«>,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poetical 
iound  of  this  word,  Anglicized  it,  by  squeezing  it  into  two 
fyllables :  — 

"  What  are  to  him  the  sculpture  of  the  shield. 
Heaven's  planeta,  earth,  and  ocean's  watery  field, 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  Less  and  Greater  Bear, 
l/ndipped  in  seas,  Orion'a  angry  star  ? " 

Otid'b  Jlfet.  b.  12. 
This  unpleasant  contraction  of  Dryden's  eeema  not  to 
have  been  much  followed.  Elegant  speakers  are  pretty  uni- 
form in  preferring  the  trisyllable  ;  but  a  considerable  variety 
appears  in  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ei.  Moat  speiikers 
pronounce  it  like  the  substantive  «/«;  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  defended  by  the  common  practice,  in  most  schools, 
of  sounding  the  diphthong  £i  in  this  manner  in  appellatives : 
but,  thoufh  Greek  appellatives  preserve  the  original  souud 
of  their  letters,  as  (JiXaurin,  irpoSdrtoi', ».  r.  X.,  where  the  t 
loes  pr   '  de  into  M,  as  in  Latin  words,  yet  proper  names 


which  are  transplanted  into  all  languages,  partake  of  tlu 
soil  into  which  they  are  received,  and  fall  in  with  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  language  which  adopts  them.  There  is,  thero- 
fore,  no  more  reason  for  preserving  the  sound  of  ei  in  propel 
names  than  for  pronouncing  the  c  like  k  in  Pliacitmj  Laesda- 
Tium,  &c. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  our  diphthong  ei  has  tha 
sound  of  eye  aa  well  as  the  Greek  ei ;  to  which  it  may  bn 
answered,  that  thie  ia  an  irregular  sound  of  these  vowels, 
and  can  scarcely  be  produced  as  an  example,  since  it  exists 
but  in  either,  neither,  height,  and  sleisrkt.  The  first  two  words 
are  more  frequently  and  analogically  pronounced  eether  and 
neether;  height  is  often  pronounced  so  aa  to  rhyme  with 
reeiffkt,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  always  so  pro- 
nounced, but  for  the  false  supposition,  tliat  the  abstract 
must  preserve  the  sound  of  the  verb  or  adjective  from  which 
it  is  derived  ;  and,  with  respect  to  sleight,  though  Dr.  John- 
son says  it  ought  to  be  written  slight,  as  we  sometimes  see 
it,  yet,  if  we  observe  his  authorities,  we  shall  find  that  sev 
eral  respectable  authors  spell  the  word  in  this  manner;  and 
if  we  consult  Junius  and  Skinner,  particularly  the  last,  wo 
shall  see  the  strongest  reason,  from  etymology,  to  prefer  this 
spelling,  as,  in  all  probability,  it  comes  from  sly.  The  ana 
logical  pronunciation,  therefore,  of  this  diphthong,  in  our 
own  language,  ia  either  as  heard  in  vein,  rein,  &e.,  or  in 
perceive,  receive,  &c.  The  latter  is  adopted,  by  many  speak 
ers,  in  the  present  word,  as  if  written  Pleeades ;  but  Plyades, 
though  less  analogical,  must  be  owned  to  be  the  more  polite 
and  literarypronunciation.  See  note  on  Elegeia,  iv  theTermi- 
national  Vocabulary.  —  [The  diphthong  et,  in  Greek  words, 
should  always  be  pronounced  like  eye.  The  varying  sound 
of  the  English  ei  can  scarcely  be  produced  as  an  analog^'  with 
the  Greek.  For  the  otl  er  pronunciations  alluded  to  m  thia 
note,  the  reader  is  refened  to  Rules  9,  10,  and  11. —  Taoi/. 
LOPE.]  [Walker  pronnuncea  PWya-dH  in  his  Dii'.tion.iry,  aa 
do  also  Perry,  Jonas,  Fulton  and  Knight,  Smart  and  Beid 
See  Pleiads,  in  this  Dictionary.  —  Editok.] 

f  Popitius  Lcenas Nothing  can  show  the  digsi'.y  of  tk 

Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  terror  of  its  arms,  more  thav 
the  conduct  of  thia  mr.ii.     He  was  sent  as  an  amiaaaador 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  was  commissioned  to  ord^ 
that  monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  seainf  ntolena 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN   PROPEE   NAMES. 


Pfp-pB'M 

PSp-ij-IS'ni  ♦ 
PBr'»-t»  (<7.) 
VHi'cH  (1) 

par'ci-as  (1) 

Fdr-d9-se-ie'ne  fff.) 

P(>-rSd'9-^Jt 

P9-rl'ii» 

P8r.9-B9-16'n9 

Ppr-phjr'i-Sn 

P9r-phyr'i-a9 

PBr-phy-rS^-fn-m'tvi 

ror'ri-in^ 
Ffr-sSn'ti?,  or  Rlr's?- 

Pdr'ti-s,  (1)  md  Frfr'tj- 

as  (1) 
Rirt'mSs 
PSr-tvm-na'lj-^ 
Pcr-tfim'nuB 
P^r-tu'nus  (<7.) 
Po'nis 

Pj-sid'e-Sn  (c.) 
P^I'dSs 
PSs-i-deMjm 
P^i'dpn 
WSs-j-do'ni-^ 
'P5s-i-do'ni-um  (r.) 
P9s-j-dd'iii>us 
Po'sj-o  (1) 
P99t-hu'inj-9 
PQsl-hu'ml-as 
P5st'liu-nius  (o.) 
P9S-tu'mj-ua 
P98t-v6r't3 
Pf-t&m'i-dS; 
P5t'$-in5n 
PSt'j-mug  (c.) 
Pj-tlii'nijs 
PS'thSa 
Pat-i-da;'; 
P9-ti'n» 
P9-n"ti-iSs  (1) 
P9t-ni'»-dS5  (c.) 
P«t'ni-ffi 
Pi«c'ti-am  (1) 
Prffi'ci-»  (1) 
Prs-n€s^te 
Prffi-n^s-ti'nl  (o.) 
Pras'sSa 
Pra'sH 
Pra't^r 
Pra-tiCri-as 
Pra-tu'ti-um  (1) 
Pram'nhum,  or 

Pr^m-ni'mn  (o.) 
Pri'BJ-I  (1)  IT.) 
PrSs'i-nfis  (o.) 
Pr&t'i-nis 
Prjj-ag'9-'S> 

tAx'i-aa  (1) 

Pi^z-i-bu'luB  (<7.) 


PrfX-IdVnii< 

Pr»i-Id'i-c8 

PiSi'i-I» 

Pr^-Iph'f-nif 

Pr&x'ja 

Prji-It'e-ISa 

Prjix-Tth'e-» 

PrS'li-Ss  (T.) 

Pr^a-byt-e-ri'um,  anrf 

PrSs-by-te'rj-iini  (<7.) 
Prf-u'Je-nEj 
Pr9x-Ss'p59 
Prj^lm'j-dS} 
Prl'^-mua 
Prj-a'piia 
Pri-i'n? 
Prl'm^ 

Prlm-i-pnua  (<7.) 
PrIVI*  (<?•) 
PrI'Bn 

Prl-9-na'tva  (o.) 
Prts-ci-g'n\i8  (1)  (o.) 
Pri8-oIl'l» 
Pria'c^ 
Prls'tja 
Prj-vgr'nvm 
Pri-vSr'n^ 
PrS'bsi 
Pro'bvia,  M. 
Pro'ciia 
PrBjh'v-rSs 

Pr8£h'y-'» 

PiV-cII'j-ua 

Pr9-cn'l» 

Pri-cII'lya 

Pr5c'le-» 

Pro'clSa 

Prj-cli'dB 

Pr5c'n? 

Pr5(>9n-n5'ava 

Pr9-ca'pi-fia 

Pra'crja 

Pr9-criS8't5a 

Pr5c'ij-lj 

PrSc-u-lS'i-aa  (3) 

Pr»c-u-li'n»  (<7.) 

Pr5c'u-Iu8 

Pro'cy-8n  (1) 

Pr5d'i-cua 

Pr6d'r9-mB8  (o.) 

Pra'e-drl  (c.) 

Prp-Sr'n^ 

Proet'i-de;  (4) 

ProB'tua 

PrSg'ne 

Pr9-la'ua 

FrSm'^^hua 

Pr9-mitfi'i-d^ 

Pr9-nia'tbj-5a 

Pr5in'?-dBn 

PrBm-^noB'iii 

Pr9-in5'thf-I 

Ff^-mfi'th^-uBi  (num.) 


PrBni-?-tb§'iiB  (a.)  (o.) 
Pr9-m6'thi8,"  and  From- 

^-thl'das 
PrBrnVtbia 
PrBm'ii-ias 
Pr9-n&p'i-dS9 
Pr9-na'uni  (a.) 
Pro'nSx 
Pr8n'9-a 
PrBn'9-n»ui 
Pr5n'9-fia 
PrBn'u-b» 
Pr9-per'ti-fia  (1) 
Pr9-ph5'tj  (o.) 
Pi9-p(8t'i-d55  (4) 
Pr9-pSn'tia 
Ftop-y-\S'^ 
Pr9S-shy9'ti-aa  (1) 
PrB8-¥-l5'nl  (o.) 
Pi9-s6I'y-tas  (<7.) 
Pr9-s6r'pi-n» 
PrSs'er-plne 
Pr9-sB'pj8  ((7.) 
PrBa.9-pI'ti3 
Pr9-flyni'Dsi 
Pr9-ttgVia 
Pr8t-?-gBr'i-d§} 
Pra't«-I  C9-iain'niB 
Pr9-t6a-i-la'yB 
Fro'tf-aa 
Pra'th?-a8 
PrBth-9-S'n8r  • 
PrBth'9-eB 
PiB'ta 

Pre-t9-S?-n§'» 
Prj-tBg'e-ne? 
Pr8-t9-Jf-r.I'j  t 
Pro-tp-m^-dl'?  X 
Pro-t9-m?-da'a^ 
Prn-tBt'y-pon  (<7.) 
Pr8t-ry-|S'»  (<7.) 
PrBx'^nGs 
Pru-dBn'tj-aa  (1) 
Prain'nj-dS; 
Prt's» 
Pru-8BB'ua 
Pt4'8i-Ba  (I) 
Prym-nE'9J-j  (<r.) 
PrJm'nB 
PrJt'?-nEs 
Pryt-»-nB'vm 
Prjt'»-nla 
Ps&m'»-thB  (5) 
P8&m'Hh83  (5) 
Psara-me-nl'tus  (5) 
Psjm-met'i-chaa  (5) 
PsJim'niis  (5) 
Psa'phjs  (5) 
Psa'pho  (5) 
Pae-bo'j  (5)  (o.) 
PaB'caU  (5) 
Ps?-nB'ryB  (c) 


F8efl-d9-c81iB  (o.) 
P8eu-d9-m^n-tl'^  (C.) 
Pseu-dBa't^-m^  (c.) 
Palt't9-c8  (C.) 
Palt'tii-caa  (c.) 
PsS'phja  (5) 
Psy'jhf  (5) 

Ps;-ch9-in;n-te'yin  (O.) 
PajFcli'rva  (S) 
PsWlI  (5) 
PaS:t-t»-II'»  (5)  (a.) 
Pt8'l?-B8  (5)  (Oj 
Pt§'le-em  (5) 
PtBr'?-li8  (5)  (O.) 
PtBr-?-la'vs  (5) 
Pte'ri-9  (5) 
Pts'rj-Bn  (5)  (a.) 
Pt9-shl'ijm  (5)  (a) 
PtBI-e-dSr'msi  (5) 
Pt81-?-nia?'um  (5) 
PtBl-?-mffi'vs  (5) 

PtSl-?-ma'js  (5) 
PtBl'j-£hu8  (5)  (C.) 
PtBl'y-cua  (5) 
Pto'ua  (5) 
Pub-lX"ci-?  (1) 
Piib-H"cj-a8  (1) 
Pub-lic'9-Igi 

pab'ii-as 

Pu-dl'cj  (o.) 

PuI-5h5'rj-9 

Fu'ni-cam  BBI'lym 

Pu-pj-S'nita 

Pu'pi-ua 

Pap'pi-Bs 

Pu-te'9-II 

Py-j-n6p's|-j  (I) 

Pyd'nj 

Ph'e-1? 

Pyg-mffi'I 

Pyg-miE'911  (r.) 

Pyg-ma'Ii-811 

Pfl'?-dSa 

Py'liE 

Py-laemViSj  (4) 

Py-iag'9-rffi 

Py-Ke'9-'Ss 

Py-la'ijn 

Py-l-ir'S? 

Py-l'ir'tSa 

Py'Ha 

Py-IS'n? 

PJ?l'e-aa 

Pyl'l?-8n 

Py'la 

Py'158 

Py'Iua 

Pym'naa  (o.) 

Py'rj 

Py-Hic'mpn 

^-ific'mva 


Py-rncb'mSf  (4/ 
Py-ne'efls,  or 

Py-rffl'ua  {c) 
Py-iam'e-dBj  (<7) 
Pyr'^-mfla 
Pyr'j-aaa  (<7.) 
Pjr'e-i-caa  (o.) 
Pyr-?-nK'I 
Pyr-e-nffl'ya 
IV-ri'ne 

Pjfr'?-tB8,  {river  1  (o 
Py-r8'tv8,  (man.  o) 
Pyr'Sl 

Pyr'gB 

Pyr-gBt'^IS) 

Pjrr'gua 

Py-rip'p? 

PJ'ro 

Pyr'9-dB?  (O) 

Pyr'9-els  (<7.) 

Pyr-9-g5'ri  (C.) 

PJr'9-!8 

Py-r8'ni-» 

Py-r9-phl8|'9^Ii«n  (c 

P?r'rh» 

Pfr'rhj-^a 

Pyr'rhj-c^ 

Pyr'rhi-caa 

Pyr'rhj-da 

Pyr'rhB 

Pyr'rhya 

Pya'tB 

Py-thffin'Ha^  (<7.; 

Py-thag'9-r^ 

Py-thSg.^r6'i  (o) 

Py-tbSn'4?-lu»  (o, 

Pyth-?-ra'tufl 

Pjfth'e-Ss 

Py'thes 

Pyth'?-as 

Pyth'i-? 

Pftb'i-as 

Pyth'i-cam  (r.) 

Pflh'i-Bn 

Pjth-i-9-nI'caa  (0 

pfth'i-as 

Py'lho 

Py-thBjh's-rIa 

PJthVclas 

PJth-9-de'l!j9  (cr.T 

Pytb-9-da'rva 

P«h-9-la'(ia 

Py'thBn 

Py-tho'nSa  (<7.) 

Pyth-9-nl'cS 

I^-thBn'i-cl  (O.J 

Pyth-9-nI'ciu  (a.) 

Pyth-9-nl8's» 

Pyt'n? 

pyt'tMaa 

Pyi^g'^tbfis  (O 


Q. 


Oua'dl 

au»d-ra't»  (<7.) 
Clu9-dra'tui8 
QiiSd'ri-frBna,  or 

auid'ri-cBps 
QutBS-to'rB^ 


Uua'rl 

Qua'ri-aa 

QucSr'cBn; 

Qui-6'tuB 

QuXnc-ti-a^n^s 

Qu)nc-in'j-» 

Quinc'ti-aa,  T.  (1) 


QuTn'df  (r.) 
(iuln-de-c8in'vi-rl 
Cluin-qua'tri-?i 
Quln'qu^-traa  (<7.) 
Quin-quen-na'lS^ 
ttujn-quSv'i-rl  (<7.) 
Quin-Ul'i-}  (c) 


Qajn-tll-i-a'nya 

Qu'in-tl'l'ia  ((7.) 
auin-tll'i-uB  VS'rva 
Qujn-tU'lf 
auin-tU'lya,  M. 
QuXn'ti-ua 


QuIn'tuB  It.) 

Qutn'tuB  CUrt|-I>  (1 

Guir-j-naTj-^ 

Quir-j-na'ljB 

Qui-ri'nya 

aui-rl'ta; 


fcing  of  Egypt,  who  waa  an  ally  of  Rome.    Antiochua,  who 

was  at  the  head  of  hia  array  when  he  received  thia  order, 

triahed  to  evade  it  by  equivocal  answera ;  but  Popiliua,  with 

a  Bticic  which  he  had  in  hia  hand,  made  a  circle  round  him 

tn  the  sand,  and  bade  him,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Roman  sen- 

6  and  people,  not  to  go  lieyond  it  before  he  spoke  deciaive- 

y.    This  boldness  intimidated  Antiochua  ;  he  withdrew  hia 

nisons  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  meditated  a  war  against 

U)lemy. 

.*  Pietiwenor. — 

"  The  hardy  watriore  whom  Boeotla  bred, 
Feneleut.  Leltiia,  iVolAoJAur  led." 

Pori'a  Hrniu  U. 


I  Protagema. — See  Ifhioehia.  —  [See  note  on  page  893 
Editor.] 

\  ProUmudia. — 

«  Nicjea  and  Acttea  boaat  the  same, 
Protomedia  from  the  fruitful  dame. 
And  Dorij,  honored  with  matemd  name  " 

CooKs's  Heaiod.  Tketg.  T.  483. 
^•See  IrHiosiriA. 


CrRUEK  AND  LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 


«f 


R. 


t^-BlR  l-Ol 

RKm'nea 

Ri'pa 

B^clp'94Tfl 

RJ4a'm^-ngi  (o) 

Riu-ta'cl 

R9Lu-rI'cI 

R^-vSn'n? 

R^v-en-aa'Ua  lO) 

Rilv'<p-I» 

Ra-a'te 

Bf-dlc'v-lSi 

R6d'f-nS; 

R^iil'ls 

R^lll-lj-a'nyi 

R«-|U'lvs 

Re-ll'n»  (c.) 

R^I'nvm  (r.) 

RSg'u-liis 

RS'nil 

RSm'v-lus 

Re'mua 
Re'sys 
BS-y-dTg'nl 
Re-tl'n»  (r.) 
Rha  (T.) 
Rb»b-du'£hl  (O.' 
Rh«-ce'ly8  (c.) 
Rba'ci-*  (1) 
Rba'ci-as  U) 


Bh»-c5'te;  (<7.) 

Rhj-co'tja 

RMd-f-man'tbvt 

Rh!ld-?-inIs'tva 

RliUd'i-nS  (C.) 

Bha'di-Ss 

Rhisa'^n?  (4)  (a.) 

Rhie'te-fiin 

Rhie'ti,  or  Rffi'tl 

Rhie'tj-?  (1) 

Rhj-feS'?  (o.) 

Rll»-m5'ltia  (C.) 

Rh^m-nen'sS^ 

Rbaim'nE; 

Rh^m'ni^a 

Bta$m-nu';i-9  (a) 

Rtalm-sj-ni'tys 

Rha'njs 

Rhj-phe's  (c.) 

RhSp-so'di  (£7.) 

Bha'rj-ua  (c.) 

Rha'rSa 

Bh?a-ca'p9-li8  (<r.) 

Rh?i3-cii'p9-rlB 

Rh^-to'ys  (a.) 

RbS'f 

RhS'l^a,  or  Rhe'bv 

Rb£d'9-ne; 

Rhe'gi~um 

Rh^-g&a'ci 

RhS'ml 

Rhe'ne 

Bbf-nS'»  (C.) 

Rhe'nl 

RhS'nyi 


Rbe-f-ml'tr§a 

Rhe'ava 

Rbet'i-cS 

Rb^tS^'f-ne; 

Rbe-a'nMB 

Rb^x-S'n^r 

Rh^x-Ib'i-Sa 

Rhj-a'nya 

RMd'?-gB 

Rbi-m5t';-cief 

Rbi-nS&-9-lu'F9  (<?.) 

RhI'Sn 

Rbi'pb^,  or  Rbl'phf 

Bhi-pha-'I 

Rbj-ph€  ^8 

Rhi'um 

Rb9-b5'»  (a) 

Rh9d'$-lua  to.) 

RhBdVniia 

Rbo'de 

Rbo'dj-j 


Bhod-9  „ 

9-gn'n? 
Rhad'f-pS>  Rh(-d5' 

pja 
RboMuia 

Rbce'bua 
Rhoe'c^a 
Rh(B't9~um 

Rhoe-tS'vm  (o.) 
Rhffi'tya 

Rbjm-bl'tS}  (c.) 
Rh9-Ba'ce9 


Rho'dj-I  ^c.) 
.hod-9-gy'n9,  c 


RtaSd- 


Rhs'iva 

RhQX-a'ny,  or  R^x-jl'nv 
Rh9X-a'nI 
Rbv-te'nl,iiiul  Ry-tbS'- 

nl 
Rh?nM9-ciis 
Rhfn'ChSn 
RtaV'pie 

Rhy"ti-as  (1)  (a.) 
Rlc'j-m^r  (o.) 
BIg-?-b5'lua  (a.) 
RIn-li-bS'rl  (<7.) 
R|-phffi'I 
Rj-pbe'ya 
Rlx'j-inffi  (a) 
Rix-&m'^-rGe 
Rp-bt'gs,  or  Rv-bl'gS 
R5d-$-rI'c!f8 
RS'mjt 
Rome 
R9-ma'nI 
R9-Dia'Diia 
R^-mll'i-aa 
RSm'y-l^ 
R9-inu'li-d<e 
RSmVlus 
Ro'nrna 
RSs'ci-Oa  (1) 
Rp-sin^-nua 
RS'aj-as  (1) 
R9-tem'9-gfis  (s.) 
R^x-a'n^ 
R5x-v-IS'nI 
Rv-bei'li-ua 
Ba'bl 


Bd'bj  cSn 

Rd-oH'ni/B  lAp'pv 

Ry-M'gS 

Rd'br»  Six'* 

Rii-bi^'nua  (o  ^ 

R(t'brj-ua 

Rd'di-n 

Ra'fiE 

Ruf-fl'nui 

Raf'fys 

Rv-fn'lv« 

Ru-fl'nvs 

Ri'fi-us  to) 

Rd'fua 

Rd'gi-I 

Rd'in|-n»  (O) 

Rd'mj-naa 

Run-cl'n^ 

Ry-plKj-aa 

Baa'cj-nS  (o.) 

Rus'c|-as  (1) 

Ru8-cd'ni-f 

Ru-sSI'ls 

Rus'pi-n^ 

Rus'tj-cfia 

Ry-te'iil 

Ru-thS'nl  (a.) 

R4'tH» 

Ru-tll'j-ua  BA''u« 

Rd'tj'laa 

Rd'tv-b«i 

Rd'tu-baa 

Bd'tu-ll 

Rd'tu-ps 

RIk-ty-pI'nua 


IS. 


BX'B4 

8ib'»-c^5a,  or  Slb';-ci!n 

Ea'bae 

Sj-bffi'I  (r.) 

B?-ba't» 

g^-ba'th}  {T.) 

BSb'MhiB  (o.) 

B^-ba'zj-as  (X) 

B&b'b&a 

B»-bel'l« 

Bf-bei'll 

B^-bei'lya  (T.) 

Sj-bid'i-fia  (<7.) 

B^-bl'n^ 

8ji-bi'nl 

B^bin-i-a^nya 

Sf-b!'ims  Su'lua 

S?i-bl'i»  (c.) 

Ba'bja 

B»-bo'cI  (c.) 

B^bS'th?  (C.) 

B!ib'r?-t? 
B»-brI'n» 

B^b-vi-ra'nv* 

Ba'bua 

Bic'Mia 

Ba'cB 

8ac-?-p5'n?  (o.) 

8a'c«r 

Ba£b-;i-U'tS; 

Ssi-cra'nl 

B?-crSt'i-vic 

Sjic-ra'tpr 

Bic'rg-nS  (a.) 

e&d'Ms; 

Ba'dua 

S&d-ya'tS; 

Bei-i-mS'rya  (4)  (<7.) 

6ffit'»-bi;  (4)  ((7.) 


^g-^-ma'ays  (r.) 
B&gVnsi 
89lg'ti-rl3 
8?-4it't» 

Sa-gun-tl'nua  ((7.) 
Sj-gfln'tum,  or  S^- 

gun'tys 
Ba'is 

S?-I'tiB  (C.) 
Sa'l; 

S»-Ia'ci-y  (1)  (<7.) 
SSll'9'Con 
S4l-j-gi'8?  (O.) 
e&l-j-mi'nj 

SMa'pi-9,  or  Sj-la'pH 

SSl'?-rj 

S»-I5'ri-» 

s»-mr'i-«»  (r-) 

8»-Hs'cI 
8»-15'i-V8  (3) 

88ll-?n-tl'nl 
8?-ler'nym 
Sjlrga'n?-as,  or  S»l- 

ga'n?-» 
Ba-li-a'na  (o.) 
Ba'li-I 
Bil-i-na'tyr 
Sa'li-as 

S^I-ISa'ti-as  (1) 
sai'iust 
S9ll'in»-cl3 
S^l-mo'ne 
Ssil-ino'ne-aa 
Sjl-mo'nia  (c) 
B^I'mys 
Sal-my-dSs'aya 
Sa'15 


By-IS'm? 

8&l'V-ni6n  (a.) 

Sa'ISn 

Sa-lo'n?,  or  S^-lA'nia 

S»l-?-n6'j  (<7.) 

Sai-9-nI'n? 

S£il-9-nI'nva 

SMo'nj-aa 

S^-pI'n^  (C) 

Sai'pia 

S?l-tu'si-r8a  (0.) 

S&l'vj^n 

S^l-vid-i-a'nya 

S&l'vj-ua 


il'y-I  (c.) 
S^-ma'ri-^ 

S&m-?-rI'»  (o.) 
S&m-y-rl't^  (c) 

B^m-bu'lya 
Bam'bys  (T.) 
Sa'm^,  or  Sa'mifa 
Sj-m5'ni  (<7.) 
Sa'ini-?i 
Ba'mi-ua  ((7.) 

Skm'nltes 
Blm'nj-uni 
S&m-Mh9-nI't55  (r.} 
Sj-mSiPj-cas  (o.) 
S^-mS'ni-ain 
Sa'mOa 
S^-mSs'y-ty 
B&ni-9-tbi^'c9,  or  S&m 

9-tbra'c|-9  (1) 
Ba'mus 

S?-mjl'i-ii  (<7.) 
Sa'n? 
gin'9-iSa 


S&n-cho-nr^-ttadn 

S^n-dax^  * 

Bjn-dSl-i-o'tia  (c.) 

B^n-da'U-am 

S&n'dy-nis 

S^n^y-naa 

Syn-dl'9n 

Syn-d5'ce;  (c.) 

S&n-drf-ciSt'tys 

SSin'gy-ly 

Syn-ga'ri-ua,  or  Sftn'- 

gy-rla 
S^n-guln'i-fia 
Syn-nyr'i-5n 
SSln^t^nS^,  and  SSin'ty- 

S?n-tSn')-c3s  (o.) 
BHi'ce  (c.) 
Sy-ScViia  (<7.) 
Ba'Sn 

By-d't§;  (0.) 
By-ps'I,  or  Sy-pbfe'l 
SSph'y-ras  (o.) 
SSp-i-rS'n?  (r.) 
By-pi'rSj  (o.) 
Sa'pSr 
8y-pd'r€^  t 
Sap'pha,  or  Sa'phS 
(*Pf  o,  or  sa'f  0) 
Byp-phd'ya  (a.)  (c) 
Sap'ti-ne 
^r-y-ce'n§  (r.) 
Sir-y-ce'nl  (c.) 
SflL-rSc'y-rS 
Sir-y-mS'n;  (C.) 
By-rin'|e; 
Bar-y-pa'ni 
Sar's-pus 
S&T'y-sy 
S^-raa'psi-de^ 
Sj-ra'vys  (o.) 


t5U-dan-f-pi1yt 

Byr-de'n«  (c.) 

Bar'dea 

B'ir'dl 

SU'dj-cy  (S.) 

Syr-din'}-y 

B'ir'djs,  or  SiU-'dSf 

S^r'dy-ne;  (o.) 

Syr-dBn'i-cua 

8»r-dSp'?-tr:a  (O.I 

B^r-do'ys  (c) 

Sir'dys  (r.) 

Sar-i-as't^r 

B'ir'my-tffi  (o.) 

Bjr-ma'tj-y  (1) 

S^r-mSn'tya 

S'ir'ni-ua 

Sa'rSn 

8y-r5n'i-caa  SI  nua 

Sy-rB'njs  (c.) 

B^r-pSM^n 

Bar'rj  (T.) 

Byr-ra^nus  (C.) 

Sir'ry-pla  (c.) 

Byr-ras'ce; 

Bars  (r.) 

B'irsi-ny 

By-s&n'dy 

Ba'sSn 

SaaVn€9  (c 

Sas'sj-ny  (a.) 

Sas-si-na'te;  ((7.) 

B&t-y-gy'tlB  (o.) 

S&t'y-nas  (C7.) 

Sy-ta'nS|  (o." 

Sy-tlU'pE; 

Sa'ti-»  (1) 

Bat-)-b»r'Za'n€a 

6y-tIc'y-I?>  and  B»-nB 

u-iaa 
Sa'tja 


•  SondoM.  — A  aiater  of  Xerxes,  which  I  find  n  no  lexi- 
cographer but  Lempriere.and  in  him  with  the  aw ent  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  but,  from  Its  Greelt  original  SavJavij,  it  ought 
lertainly  to  be  accented  on  the  second  sj  liable.— [It  should 
be  written  San-daH'M  —  Tbou.ofk.| 


t  Saporea.  —  "  This  word,"  says  Labbe,  "  is,  by  Gavantui 
and  others,  ignorant  of  the  Greets,  acce  ited  on  the  first  ayl 
lable." 


GREEK  AJSl)  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES 


S?-tra'i-diB  (<:.) 
Pat-r»-p8'?i  (c.) 
SSt-r?-p5'nI 
BSt'rj-pSj  (<?.) 

B4t'u-r9 
Sat-u-rS'i-um,  (3)  or 

Sa-tu'r^-Sm 
BSt-u-rS'i-Ba  (3) 
S%t-ur-na'l{-^ 
S^-tUr'ni-? 
Sat-ur-ni'ni.ia 
S^-tUr'nj-Qs 
S^-tUr'nijia 
Sit'u-rGin 
Sit'y-rt  (c.) 
SWy-rBs 
S&u-f  S'|-u8  Tr5'gv»  (3) 

SSLu'ryB 
Biv'^-rj 

S?-v5'rj  (c.) 
Sa'vo,  or  Sj-vB'n» 
8a'vu3 
Sax'»-n83  (o.) 

S^ee'?  (se'gi) 
S9b'v?  (se'vf), 
Sciev'ij-l?  (sSv'ff-l?) 
SoSl'djs  (s.) 
3cal'pj  Qm 
3cj-miin'der 
Sc^i-man'dri-iia 
3c^n~da'ri-9 
Bc^n-de'si  (c.) 
Sc&n-di-na'vi-» 
Sciin-Hl'lsi 
Sc?p-t€9'y-lS 

Sc&p'ti-?  (1) 
ScSp'ti-Os  (1) 

Scap'ui-l? 

Scir'di-I 

Scgir-phS'?  (o.) 

Scjr-plii'»,  oi-ScSlr'phf 

Sclil'rvs 

S^Sd'^-eiSs 

S§61-5-ra'tyg 

S^e-nl'tae  (c.) 

S£ii5'dj-? 

Ssh5'di-us 

SjhCE-nE'is  (o.) 
Schoe'ne-Bs 
S^hoB'n^s,  or  SctaS'nS 
S^WpVls?  (e7) 

Sci'droa 
S^il'lus 
Sci'nia 
S^In'thl 

s^i-o'ii? 

S^i-pi'^-da 
S9i-pl'?-de?  (<7.) 
S^Ip'i-S 
B(;I'r» 

Scl-ra'd}-um 
Scl'rtis 
ScI'rSn 
S^i-lSn'i-dE?  (O.) 


Scl'nia 
Ss5l'9-«  (o.) 

SgSm'br^is 
Sco'pSls 

S^ap'e-lSs  (c.) 
S£5'pi-iini 
S£(>T-dIs'cI,  and  S£9r- 

dls'cffi 
S59-tI'nt[S 
S£9-tus's9 
SgrS-bS'nj-^ 
Sgri  bo-ni-a'nys 
Sgri-bo'ni-iis 
S55I'ii-ca  (C.) 
Scyl-?-c5'vm 
ScJ'lSx 

ScyMffi'vm 

Scfl'li,«3 

ScSnjs 

S^y-lu'rvB 
Sc?p'pj-um 
S9y'rSs 

Scy-rl'?-d59  (C.) 
S|fr59 
Scyr'pi-fini  (r) 

S^y'tta 
S^y-thS'nl  (ff.) 
Sf^'thi;,  or  S;y'th» 

S9jth'i-d5J 

S^y-thl'nua 

S^y'thBn 

Scy-th5p'9-Hs 

Se-b9is't» 

SSb-j3-t5'?  (o.) 

SSb-»3-t5'llI  (<7.) 

Se-bSs'ti-?  (1) 
SSb-8B-tBp'9-lls  (c.) 
SSb'f-dj  (a.) 
S6b-en-n5'tus 
S^-bl'thj8  (o.) 
Se-be't5s  (c.) 
SJ-bS'tif9 
Se-bu-s4-a'ni,  (1)  or  S»- 

gB-sj-a'ni  (1) 
SS^'?-]?  (0.) 
Sfc-ta'nys 
Se-dl^'j-tus  (c.) 
Sid-i-ta'nl,  or  SSd-?n- 

ta'ni 
S?-du'iiI 
Se-du'si-S  (1) 
S?-S68't» 
S?-|Ss't5f 
S?-ls'ti->(r.) 

Se-g5b'ri-g» 
S6g'9-nSLx 
Se-gBn'ti-?,  fl)  or  Sf- 

ghn'ti-?  (I) 
SSg-jn-tl'si-cI- 
Se-go'vi-9 
S^-gun'ti-Bm  (1) 
S9-gfl-si-a'nS  (r.) 
Se-gu'si-o  (1)  (K) 
Sel-ajjh-thl'?  (c.) 
Sel'us  Stra'ba 


S?-ja'nijis,  jE'lj-Bs 
Sf-la'sj-j  (1) 
Sfl-dS'mys  (o.) 

S5-I5'ne 
S€l-ei^-c6'n9,  w  Se- 

leu'cis 
Se-leu'ci-?  (1>  • 

SSl-eu-cJ'j  (c.) 
S§-Ieu'cj-dBB 
Se-lefl'cjs 
Se-leu-c9-bS'lva  (a) 

Se-llm'n^a 

Se~li'nijii9,  or  S^-U'niia 
SE'lj-Bs  tc) 
S5l-la'ai-»  (1) 
Sel-le'ja 

sei'ii 

Se-iym'bri-S 

S6m'e-15 

S^-mid'e-I  (C.) 

Sem-i-ge'r-ma'ni 

S6m-i-gBn'tyB 

S^-mlr'^-mla 

S?in-n6'the-l  (e.) 

S^mo'ns; 

Sem-^anc'tva 

S9m-pr5'ni-» 

S^m-pro'ni-fia 

Se-rau'ri-fim 

SS'nj 

Se-na'tjr  (<7.) 

S^-na'tua 

S§'ni-5i  (T.) 
SSn'niL,  or  SS'n; 
S€n'9-n€9 

Se-n5'n5s  (<7.) 
SSn'ti-fia  (1) 
Se'nMa  (c.) 
SS'pi-fia  ( r.) 
Sep-la'aj-j  (1)  (o.) 
Sep-pho'rja  fs.) 
S?p-t6ni'pe-d9  (<7.) 
Sep-tSm'tii-o  (c) 
Sep-tS'rj-Bn 
Sep-Hm't-Ba 
Sep-tj-mu-lS'j-Be  (3) 
Sep'y-rj 

SSq'u9-nI 
Se-quan'j-cBs  (c) 
Se-qutn'i-Ba 
Se-ra'p59  (e7.) 
S6r-9i-pg'um  {c^ 
Se-ra'pi-5 
S?-ra'pi-5n  ((7.) 
Se-ra'p)3  t 
S?r-b5'ni3 
SSr'di-c?  (s.) 

Se-rS-ni-a'nya 
Se-r5'nua 
SS'rea  " 

SSr'li-gi 
S?r-|l'9-IB8  I 
Ser'li-Bs 


Ser'i-cua  (o.) 

S9-rI'ph98 

BSr'my-l* 

Se'rBn 

Ber-ra'nija 

Ser-rS'um  (o.) 

SfMo'ri-Ba 

S^r-vie'ua 

S6r-vi-a^nys 

Ser-vll'i-s 

Ser-vll-j-a'n^a 

S?r-vTl'i-fis 

Ser'vj-Bs  Tai'lj-Bs 

Sea-^-mS'nl  (C7.) 

SJSa'^-mum  (<7.) 

SS3-»-r5'th98  (o.) 
S«s-9-»s'tri9  (cr) 
S9-353'tria 
BSa'ti-Ba  (1) 
SSs'tSa,  or  SSa'tya 
Sf-su'vi-I 
S»'a-bla 
Se'tbSn 
S5'ti-»  (1) 
Seu'tbsj 

Se-v€-ri-a'nija 

B9-ve'rv9  $ 

S5'v8  (r.) 

SSx'ti-j  (1) 

Sei-tll'i-» 

Sex-ti'lja  (<7.) 

Sfx-tn'i-Ba 

SSx'ti-Ba  (1) 

SBx'tua 

Si-bi'nl 

SIb'9-t5a  (o.) 

Si-bUr'ti-fls  (1) 

Sj-byl'lae 

Slb-yl-U'mia  (<7.) 

Si'cji 

Si-c&m'brt,  or  Sy-^m' 

bri 
Sj-ca'nl 
Si-ca'ni-si 
Si-ca'nus  (cr.) 
Si-(J«l'i-d55 
Si^'e-lla 
Si-cg'mya  ((?.) 
Sj-cE'nu3  (o.) 
Si-cbffi'u8 
Si-cil'l-j 

Si-cIn'i-Ba  D^n-ta't^ 
Sl-ci'nya 

SS^'i-nBs  (c.) 
Sic'9-ru3 
Sic'y-Ii 
SIc'u-IBa  (<7.) 
ST"cy-8n  (1) 
S5"cy-6'ni-9  (1) 
Sid-a-cS'ne  (o.) 
Si'd? 

Si-d5'le  (c.) 
Sj-de'n?  (<7.) 
S|-dS'r5 
Sld-i-ci'nym 
Si'dBn 
Sj-do'nia 

Sid'9-nts  (oO 
Si-do'nj-Ba 


SI'M 

Bj-gai'vin,  or  S|  |S'(im 
Slg'ni-» 
Sig-nl'nvB  (c.) 
SIg-9-vfiB'a98 
Si-gy'nl,  or  SIg'uaa 

or  Sj-|fn'niB 
6I'1»,  orSy')» 
Sj-Ia'i  (C.) 
Sj-la'nj,  Ju'lj-« 
Sj-la'nu8 
Sil'»-rl3 
BIl'?-rBs  (c) 
Si-lS'm  (T.) 
SHB'nua 
Sll-i-c8n'8C 
BIl'j-Ba  I-^l'i-c3l 
Sn'pbi-Bm 

sn'pi-?  (r., 

Sjl-va'nyB 
Si-mSn'j?-ia8  (o.) 
Sjm-briv'i-Bs,  or  SJDt- 

brB'vi-Ba 
Sj-me^n^  ((7.) 
Sj-mS/this  ((7.) 
Sj-me'tbyB,  or  Sy-mC 

thus 
Sim'|-lffl 
Sim'i-lia 

Si'mo 

Si'm9-ei3  (<;.; 

Si'in9-l3 

SIm-9i"ai.as  (1) 

Si'mBn 

Bi-man'i-d69 

Sim-pli"ci-Ba  (1> 

Sini'u-iaa 

Si'mus 

Sim'y-rgi 

Sin'd»  (T> 

BIn'dl 

Si-nS'rj  ((7.) 

Sin-4iE'l 

Sln-gj-du'nym  (&/ 

Sln-gv-lo'iiSj  (<7^ 

Sin'gus  (r.) 

Srnja 

Sin'9-S 
Si'nBn 
Si-n6'p9 

Si-ns'pf  a» 

Sln'9-rix 
Sin-H'cf  (r> 
Sln'tj-!  m 

Sin  V  <;s-sa'nya  (o.) 

Si-V.)?  ((7  J 

Biph'nBa 

Rj  pBn'tv^m,  or  Sl'pnB 

dlp'y-IBui,  mii  SSp'r 

IBa 
Si'r'bS  (y.) 
■  Sir-b6'ni3  (c) 
Si-r«d'9-nS5  (<7) 
Sj-rS'iiSj 

Sl'ri's 
Sir'i-ua 


*  Sdetieia.  —  Lempriere  and  Labbe  accent  this  word  on 
lile  peiiultimale,  but  Ainsworth,  Gouldinan,  and  Holyoke, 
f  n  the  antepenultimate  Aa  this  word,  according  to  Strabo, 
had  its  penultimate  formed  of  the  diphthong  ci,  SeAcixceiu, 
lllis  syllable  ought  to  have  the  accent ;  but,  as  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  is  so  incorporated  into  our  tongue,  I  would 
■trongly  recommend  the  pronunciation  which  an  English 
•cholar  would  give  it  at  first  sight,  and  that  is  placing  the 
accent  on  the  «.    This  ia  the  accent  Milton  gives  it :  — 

"  Eden  atretched  her  line 

From  Auran  eastward  to  th?  royaJ  towera 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings." 

Par.  LoBt^  b.  iv. 
If  however,  the  English  scholar  wishes  to  shine  in  the  claa- 
Bical  pronunciation  of  this  word,  let  him  take  care  to  pro- 
noiince  the  c  like  t  only,  and  not  like  th,  which  sound  it 
necesiiarily  has,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  antepenultimate 
lyilalile.  See  Rules  10  »nd  30.— [And  notes.  The  e  should 
properly  be  pronounced  like*;  and  the  next  word  should 
llso  hive  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. —  Troli.ope — 
_abbe  Carr.  ice,  accent  the  antepenultimate,  Se-leu'd-dx. 
.-Editor.] 


f  Serapis.  —  There  ia  not  a  diaaenting  voice  among  m  i 
proaodists  againat  the  pronouncing  of  this  word  with  til 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable;  and  yet,  to  show  Its 
tendency  of  English  pronunciation,  when  a  ship  of  th  1 
name  had  a  desperate  engagement  with  one  of  the  Frencl 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  everybody  pro- 
nounced  it  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Milton  baa 
done  the  same,  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  grand'*  t% 
of  Pandemonium :  — 


'  Not  Babylon 


Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
EquEdled  in  all  their  glories  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis^  their  gods  ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury." 

Par.  Last,  b.  i.  V.  717. 
J  Sergiohu.  —  I  find  this  word  in  no  dictionary  but  Lem- 
priere'a,  and  there  the  accent  is  placed  upon  the  penulti- 
mate, instead  of  the  antepenultimate,  svllable.  —  [Juv.  Bat 
vi.  105 ;  Sergialua  jam  radere  guttur.  — Trollopb.] 

$  Severus.  —  This  word,  like  Serapia,  is  universally  mia 
pronounced,  by  the  mere  English  schi^ar,  with  the  acctmS 
on  the  first  syllable 
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ftfr'mi-Cm 
Bj-rS'mvs  (c) 
BIr-«-pfflVn«9  (<70 
Blr'f-piim  (o.) 
Si-a&m'nSa 
El8'»-phS 
SlB'^-pSn  ((7.) 
SSa'»-r»  (c.) 
Bi8-cl'(i  (r.) 

Bj-siSn'nji 
SIs-j-g&m'bjB,  or  Sia-y 

^m'bjs 
SXs-fH:Ss't^a 
Sls'y-phiia 
Si-t&l'ce; 
Si-thS'nl  (c.) 
Slth'nj-dea 
Sl'thSn 
SXth'p-nSS  (o.) 

SlthVnlB  (a) 
S!"ti-fia  (l) 
8It'9-nS8 


SmS'nus 

SmI'lU 
Sml'lja 

Smin-dVr'j-dea 
Smln'th$-u8  * 
Smyr'n^ 

S9-iLnM9 

SiSc'if-tea 
SBd'9-m»  (o.) 

SBg-dj-a'ny 
S5g-dj-a'nua 
Sf-li'nifa  (c.) 
SSI'e-niSa  (c.) 
Sf-ll'nva  (c.) 
Si)l-15'um  (c.) 
asVi/S,  or  So'll 

Bf-lB'jI 

SBIVIs  (o.) 

So'lSn 

S9-lo'ni-am 

So'lva 

SBl'vji  (r.) 

SSI-y-J5'j  (c.) 

SSl'y-mfi,  anJ  S51'y-ms 

SBl'y-nil  (C.) 

SBm'niia 

SQn'£hjs 

SBp'»-t?r 

Sij-phien'e-tas  fo.) 

So'phSU 

S^-phe'ne 

So'phj-j  (o.) 

SSph'^-cles 

SBpb-9-nl3'bi 

SS'phrBn 

SBph'rp-n*  (o.) 

Sfl-phrB'nj-^ 

B9~plirBn'j-cSs  f 

SBph-r9-nis'ciia 

B9-phrS'ni-9s  (o.) 

fi^-phrBa'y-ne 


S9-pi'thaa  to) 

SBpVlIa 

So'rj 

B9-i«c'tS;,  and  Sf-rEc't§ 

S9-ra'nv8 

Sbr'di-ca  (<7.) 

SB'rSE 

89-ri"ti-ii  fl) 

S5'8i-?i  GilI'lj  (1) 

Sp-alb'i-fia 

SBs'i-cle; 

Sff-atc'rgi-tSf 

S9-aI4'?-n5a 

SB'ai-I  (1) 

SBs'j-ma 

S^-alp'gi-t^r 

S9-8lpVIIS  (C.) 

SB'aja 

Sp-ala'trMua 

S9-Blth'?-fi8  (c.) 

SS'ai-ua  (1) 

SBs'pj-t»  (r.) 

BBa'the-ne; 

SBa'trMua 

SBsx'5-trj  tc.) 

S5t'»-d5a 

SS't?r 

Sf-tB'rSa  to.) 

Sp-tS'rj-j 

S^-tSr'i-cfis 

So'thls 

Bp-ti-a'tSs  (1)  (r.) 

So'ti-»n  (2) 

SHI'r»  (c.) 

So'tj-fia  (1) 

So'ua 

SBxVts  (c.) 

SBzVmSn 

S9-zBm'9-n&8  (C) 

Spa'cS 

Spil'f-thr;  ((7.) 
Sp'ir-g»-pI'tbS;  (c.) 
Sp^r't^ 
Sp'ir't^-cQs 
Spir'tffi,  or  Sp^r'tl 
Sp^r-ta'iil,  or  S[ftr-ti- 

a'Ue  (1) 
Spjr-ta'nvs  (o.) 
Spar-ti-a'nys  (1) 
Sp9r-to'lus  (c) 
SpSt'»-15  (c.) 
Spl'chi-j 
SpSTTdj-ue 
Spen'dSn 
Sper-jhl'j  (o.) 
Sper-chl'us 
Spgr-rh9>tBph'9-gI 
Speti-slp'pus 
Sphjc-tS'ri-?  (<?•) 
Sph?-cS'j  CO.) 
SphS'r^a 
Sphinx 
Spho'dri-Ss 
Sphr9-£id'i-iiin 
Spi-cll'lus 
Spin'th^i-rfia 
Spin'ther 
Spi'o 

Spi-t&m'e-nS^ 
Spj-th5b'?-t6? 
Spltb-ri-da't55 
Spg-le'tt-um  (1) 


Spf-le'tvm  (o.) 

SpBr'j-dEjt 

Spy-rl'n^ 

Spu'rj-fia 

Stii-bS'rj-Sa 

Sta'bj-iB 

StsibViam  (a.) 

Stst-gi'rj 

Sta'l-aa  (3) 

StSm'e-nS  fa.) 

St&ph'y-IBa 

Stgi-BSn'd^r 

St^-bg'aa  (r.) 

St9-slc'rHS9 

Stj-ail'^-Bs 

Stj-tS'nua  (T.) 

St».tII'i-» 

StMil'j-ua 

Stat'j-niB 

Stii-ti'r(l 

Sta'ti-fia  (1) 

StS'lSr 

StSg'j-nBa  tc.) 

am-lS.Uia 

St6i'ii-a 

Ste'n^ 

BtSn-^-bm'^ 

Ste-nBc'ra-tSa 

StSn'tSr 

St«n't9-rl8  (c.) 

St6n-y-clS'r¥a  (o.) 

St€ph'^-n9 

StBph'^-nSa 

atBr'9-pS 

StBr'p-pS; 

St?r.tln'i-aa 

Ste-8Slg'9-iaa 

Stf-sijh'j-raa 

8tes-i-clS'» 

St«s-i-l5'ua  (r.) 

Ste-sIni'br9-tB3 

StbBn-e-la'j-d&a  (c.) 

StliBn'fla 

SthSnViaa 

SthE'nia 

Sths'no 

SthBn-9-boe'9 

SHl'be,  or  Stil'bi-a 

StII'j-shS 

stn'pB 

Stim'j-cBn 

snph'?-iaa  (<7.) 

Stiph'j-lua 

Stj-rl'tffi  (o.) 

St9-b£'u3 

StcEch'f-d8a  (4) 

Sto'i-cl 

StS'iea 

Sto'i-cBs  (<7.) 

Stra'bo 

Str^-t'lr'gh^a 

Birj-tS'Rva  (o.) 

Stra'ti-8n  (3) 

Stra'to,  or  Stra'tBn 

StrSt'?-cl5a 

Strtit-9-clr8i  (<7.) 

StrSt-»-nI'c? 

Strj-t8n-j-c8'»  (c.) 

Btr^t-9-ni'ci^a 

Strj-go'lj  (c.) 

Stron'Sy-IS 

Stroph'^-dSf 

8tro'phj-u8 


8trv-thl'»  la.) 

Stru-thoph'j-81 

Strd'thva 

Stry'm? 

StrJin'nB 

StrVmon 

Strym'9-nla  (a.) 

Stfg'i-as  (Cf.) 

Stjg'n? 

8ty-lBb'j-t5?  (o.) 

8tym-plia'lj-»,  or  Stym- 

pha'lja 
Stym-pha'lya 
StJ'r* 
8t?'rya 
Stjx 
8v-a'd»  la.) 

Sy-a'ngi  (r.) 
8a-9r-dd'n69 
Sv-ba'tfi-I 
S5b-?l-pi'iiya  (<7.) 
Sab'lj-cflni  (c.) 

Siib-ii"ci-a3  (1) 

Sab-Ri^n-to'ri-am  (T.) 

sab'9-t» 

Sv-ba'r*  (<7.) 

Sii-bar'rj 

8a'cr8 

S(i-d5'H,  (a.)  (a.) 

S^i-S'bua  la.) 

Su^s-sa'niia  (c.) 
Su9a-ai'9-nS9  (cr.) 
8u€s's9-nS9 

Suea-ao'ne^  (c) 
Sae-to'iij-aa 
Buj'vi 

Sue'vi-aa 

SiiB/vva  {a.) 
Sof-re'nijs 
Suf-ra'tsa  (o.) 

SvLf-fa'tj-hs  (1)  dr  sa- 
re'ti-aa  (1) 

BuI'd&a  $ 

Su'j-da?  (e.) 
Suil'j-as 
Sujl-la'rSj  (tr.) 
Sui'9-n59 
Sai'shI 

sai'cj-aa  (1) 
sai'g»  (T.) 

Bul'mo,  or  sai'mo-na 
Sul-pl''ti-ii  (1) 
8iil-pl"ti-as  (1)  or  Ssl. 

pi"ci~a8  (I) 

Sum-ma'n^s 
Sa'nj-cl 

8a'ni-de; 

Bu'nj-um 

Sti-Bd'9-119  («?.) 

Su-9-ve-tau-r51'j-gi 

Su'p^-rfim  Ma'r? 

Su'r^i,  iE-myi'j-aa 

Sii-rS'n? 

Sy-r5'n?8  (c.) 

Su'ri-am  (r.) 

Sur-rSn'tym 

Su'rua 

Su'sji 

Su's^-nf 

Su-sa'n-Bn 

Su-si-a'n^,  or  Sa'eia 


Sa'tbyl  (r.) 

Sa'trj-am 

Sy^g'n;B 

Sy'»-gra8  to 
Sfb'»-rla 
Syb-9-rt't» 

Sfb'f-raa  {a.) 

S3fb'9-t»  to.) 

SJfb'9-ea 

Sy-cXn'nya 

SyVdrji 

Sy'e-ne 

Sy-S'ne  to.) 
Sy-?-n5'sj-aB  (1) 
SJ-on-I'tS5 
Sy-«n'n?-sla  'oA 
Sh'»-rBs 
Sy-15'8i 
SJi)'e-ain  (r.) 

Sy-lS'sm  tai) 
SJlVBa 
Sy-ll'9-n58  ta.\ 
Syl'l» 

Sfl'lJB 

S^IVaBn 
Syl-va'nyB 

syi'vj-as 

Sy'mj,  or  Sy'mV 
Sfm'bp-lj  (o.) 
S?m'b9-II  (c.) 
8yin'b9-lum 
Syrn'm^-chus 
Syin-pl6g'^-dS9 
Sym-plS'gja  (<7.) 
Sf'mus 
Syn-cSl'lya 
8fii>drl  (a.) 
Sjn-?-ph5'bi  fa.') 
Sy-nS'sj-as  (1) 
SJfn'g^-Iua 
Sfn'h^-ISa  (0.1 
SJiI'hj-dj  (c.) 
Syn-n^-lajf'j8 
Syn'njs 
Syn'nja 
Syn'ny-Bn  ((7.) 
Syn'9-daa  {n  > 
Sy-no'p9 
Sjn'ty-ch« 

Sv-nhm'! 


Sy-phtE'yra 

SJ'phSx 

SJr'si-cSa 

S?r-9-c5'3i-^  (V 

Syr-^-ca's8» 

Syr'orcme 

sfr'j-» 

Sy'rinx 

Syr'ms-t*  {a  , 

Syr-ne'tho  (o.) 

SJr-9-cBl'|-c55  («f 

Syr-9-me'di-^  (O 

Syr-9-ph(E'njx 

Syr-9-pbGB-nI'cSfl 

By'rBa 

Syr'WJ 

Sy'riis 

8ys-j-g5m'bis 

Sy-sIm'^-tbrBi 

Sy'thla 


•  ^wthsus.  —  This  word,  like  Orpheus^  and  othera  of  the 
lame  form,  has  the  accent  on  the  nrat  syllable  ;  but  poeta 
often  contract  the  two  last  syllables  into  one  3  as  Pope :  — 
"  O  Smintheusy  sprung  from  fair  Latona's  line, 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine  !  " 
■->  See  Tdoheneus.    [And  notes.  —  Editob.] 

t  Sophronicus.—  I  find  this  word  in  no  prosodist  but 
^bbe  ;  and  he  places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble, like  most  other  Words  of  this  termination;  "unless," 
says  -he,  "  any  one  think  it  more  likely  to  be  derived  from 
Svphron,  than" from  victory ; "  that  is,  by  uniting  a  ^enefal  ter- 
mination to  the  root  of  the  word,  than  combining  it  with 
another  word  significant  of  itself.  But,  as  there  is  a  Greek 
adjective  o-tij0poi/i<fdff,  signifying  ordained  by  nature  to  teiii. 
perajicey  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Saphroincua  is  this  ad- 
'active,  used  substantively,  than  that  it  should  be  compound- 
9A  of  awtpptiiv  and  vXko^,  conquering  temperance  i  and  there- 
lire  the  antepenultimate  accent  seems  preferable. 

t  ^pmda.  —  Tbis  word  bas  tbe  accent  placed  on  the  first 


syllable  by  all  our  prosodists ;  but  a  mere  English  ear  la  cm 
only  inclined  to  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  but 
to  pronounce  the  word  as  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  Sporades'% 
but  this  is  so  gross  an  error  that  it  cannbt  be  too  carefully 
avoided. 

5  SniAw.  — This  word  is  generally  heard,  even  among 
the  learned,  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  Sui-das.  Lathe 
however,  makes  it  three  syllables,  and  accents  the  drst, 
"  although,"  says  he,  "  by  what  right  I  know  not,  it  is  len- 
erally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.*  ft 
may  be  observed,  that,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  t  in  the  second  must  be  pronounced  like  e  and 
that  the  general  pronunciation  which  Labbe  complains  of, 
that  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  must,  in 
our  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  or  Latin  words,  pre- 
serve the  i  in  its  long,  open  sound,  as  in  idle.  If,  therefore, 
we  pronounce  the  i  in  this  manner,  it  is  asi-fficient  proul 
that  we  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  s>  liable,  which, 
though  common,  is,  aa  Labbe  observes,  w  tnout  giod  at* 
thoritv. 
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l%b'9-iiiia,  er 

T»-ba'nvs  (o.) 
T?b5'nl  (c.) 
Ta'bBr  (T.) 
Tib'r»-cj 
Tj-bu'dj  (r.) 
T»-bUr'nijs 
r^-ca'pp  (T.) 

L'gi-ch&mp'so 
TicliVri  (c ) 
Ta'cbBs,  or  I'a'chvi 

T»c'9-1»  (oO 
'l'ac-9  pM'rjs  (a.) 
TK'di-s 

Tas-dlPe-rj  f  c.) 
Tasn'j-riis  (4)  (c.) 
Tffin'et-rua  (4) 
Ti£'nj-ais 

Ti'gea 

Ta'gys 

Tft-la'sj-us  (1) 

T&l'»-us 

Ts-la'y-r» 

Tal'?-tuin 

rjl-thjfb'i-us 

ra'lus 

Tj-ma'85-51 
Tara'?-sl8  (<7.) 
Ta'mSs 
Tjlm'pi-ua 
TSliiiy-rta 
Tam'y-ria 
Tan'j-grji 
Tan-j-grS'ya  (£?.) 
T&n'^-grua,  m*  T&n'^- 

Tin'j-Ta 

Tan'»-qua 

Tii-ni'tvm  I     ) 

Ta'njs  (T.) 

T»n-tal'i-dS{ 

Tan'tH^a 

•IVnu'sj-ua  ^t  'mi- 
nus (1) 

T»-6'Cf  (<7.) 

T»-<j'cI  (c.) 

Ta'phi-a 

T5'phi-I  (c.) 

Ti'ptij-as 

Ta'phj-Sa,  or  1    phj- 
itB's^a 

•I'SlpVrt  (0.) 

^p-9-8l'rj8  (o.^ 

T3ip-rab'«-DS 

Taip'avs 

Tap'y-rl 

Tdr'jnls 

Ta'rja 

T&r-ji-Ip'pos 

Tjr-b§l'II 

T»r-bSl'li-c5a  (a: 

rjr-shB'ti-fia  (1) 

Tir'shi-s  (c.) 

TStr'shSn 

rir-£h9n-dIm'9-tQ^  (C. 

r*r  fn-ti'nva  (OO 

r;-rSn'tvm,  or  Tj-rSn'- 
tua 

l^r-i-sh§'»,  iiiKi 
T»-rt£h's-»  (<?.) 

L^r'p? 

r?r-pe'i-5i  (3) 
r^r-pS'i-aa  (3J 


T»MiuIn'i-» 
T»r-quIn'i-I 
T^-quin'j-iia 
Tiir4jul"tj-a8  (1) 
Tli'qui-tua 
7^r-r^-ci'na 
"Kr'rj-cS 
T»r-riS'ti-iSa  (1) 
Tit'aj 
Tir'aj-fia  (1) 
l-lr'aus,  or  Tlr'aito 
Tir'tj-rBs 
T^r-tSa'a^,  or 

Tjr-tS'sua 
Tj-run'ti-aa  (1) 
Ta'nia  (r.) 

T?8-|S'ti-U3  (1) 

TSa'si-to  (<7.) 

Ta'ti-?n  (2) 

Ta-ti-£n'aS9  (1) 

Ta'tj-aa  (1) 

T4t't» 

Tiu-chi'rji  (a.) 

Tlu-mn'ti-l  (1) 

T9Lu'n\is 

Tiu-ra'ni-f 

TSiu-rSn'tes 

Tlu'rt 

Tiu-tl'j  (c.) 

Tatu'ri-cji 

T4u'ri-c»  jeh6r-a»-nS'- 

Tau-rt'nl 
TJLu-ri'nvm  (c.) 
Tiu-ns'ci 
TWrj-um 
T4u'ri-ua  ((7.) 
Tiu-rSbVias  (cr.) 
T4u'iv-ls  (cr.) 
Tatu-rSm'f-nBa  (0.) 
T&u-rQ-mln'i-am 
Tiu-rp-pj-ll'gi  (c.) 
Tau-r6p'9-ias  (c.) 
T4u-r6'bii-la!  (C.) 
Tiu'r^a 
TSx'j-l* 
TSii'i-li  (<7.) 
Tax'j-lua,  or  TiJi'^^■\^ 
Tlx-i-m^q'ui-lus 
Tj-jfS'f-tS,  or  Ta-y- 

T9-yS  ?-'S8,  or  Tj-yj'. 

T^a'ni^m 

Te'^-rua 

Te-a't?  (c.) 

Tf-a'te-j,  Te'?-t§,  or 
Tf-g'e'?-tS 

TS'chSj  (r.) 

T9£n-m6a'B5i 

Te£h'nii.tls 

Tfic't^-mus 

T?c-t5a'9-^55,  or  T90- 
tBs'^-gae 

T6i;'t9-s4x  (c.) 

Te'Se-j,  orT9-4!E'» 

T6-|f-a't6a  (C.J 

TegVlj 

T6|'y-r» 

Tefi-Sg,  (3)  or  TS'Sa 

Te'i-um  Ci) 
)  TS'i-aa  (3) 

Te'lj  (T.; 
-  Tel'j-m5n 

TSl-»-m9-nI'»-d55 

T?l-jhi'nea 

T9l-£hIn'i-» 

T?l-5hin'i-u8 

T5'If-» 
T«l'e-bj  (c.) 


T?-I«b'9-«B,  or  Tf-18b'- 

T6l-?-b5'i-dS! 
T?-Wc'158,  or  T«jee'lvB 

Tei'^cliSa  (O 
T«l-¥-cIi'd5a 
T^-ieg'g-naa 

Tei'f-mua 

Tei-e-ph^'s» 

Tel'9-phu8 

Tf-15'si-»  (1) 

T^-ies'i-clea 

T61-5-b!1'1j 

Tei-^-aln'i-caa 

Ta-j-si'nvs 

Tfil-^-sip'pya 

Te-ISa'phfl-Vas 

Ta-^-atiigViaa 

Tf-lia'^s 

Te-lSa'tSa 

T?-16s'tB 

TSl'f-Uiua 

T6I-f-thu'8» 

T?-Iea'ri-5s 

T?-leu't?  (r.) 

Tf-lfu'ti-Sa  (1) 

TSI'j-nua  (c.) 

Tfl-la'ne 

T81'li-&s 

Tel'lis 

TSl'liis 

Tel'in?-rj  (c.) 

T^l-mSa'sva,  or  T?!- 

mla^sus 
TS'lon 
Tfl-thu'aj 
Te'lys 
T?-ina'th?-si 
T^-ma'thj-j  (C.) 
Tem'brj-um  (c.) 
TSm-f-nl'j  (c.) 
Teni-?-ni't55 
T^-me'ni-Gm 
T6ui'?-nBs  (c.) 
T6in's-nu8 
T6in-?-rIn'dj 

Tem'^-aS 
Teiti'i-afis  (<7.) 
Tem-ml'cea  (c) 
TSm'niJj 
Tem'nSa 
TSm'p? 
Tenl'pe-^  (C7.) 
Tein-pj'r^  (C) 
Tfnsll-tS'ri  (c.) 
Te'ne-j  (c) 
Te-uB'a)  (c.) 
Ten'9-dBs 
Te-nSn'tj-as  (<7.) 
TJn'?-rus  (c.) 
Te'nSa 
T«n'e-sls 
Te-nS'vm  (c.) 
Teu'nBs  (r.) 
TB'nBs 

Ten'ty-r?i,  (£^sj)t) 
Ten-ty'rii,  (Thrace.) 
TS'63,  or  TB'i-*!  (3) 
Tf-re'dpn 
T?-r6n'ti-9  (1) 
Te-r6n-ti-a'nti8  (1) 
Ter-?n-ti'nys*  (a.) 
T5-r«n'ti-as  (r.) 
Te-r6n'tif8 
Te're-Bs  t 
Ter-km'i-naa  {a.) 
T?r-Jas't?,  ond  T?r- 


TSr-i-ba'ztjis 
T¥-rJd'»-e 
TBr-i-da't§5 
Ter'j-eam 
T?-rI'nj  (c.) 
T^r-mSn'tj-j  (1) 

Ter'm^-rua 

T^r-mS'stia 

T8r-mi-na'li-» 

Ter-mj-naMia 

TSr'mj-nus 

Ter'mj-eua,  or  T? r- 


Tfr-pin'd?r 

Terp-sl£h'9-r3 

T^rp-aic'rj-tS 

T«r-r?-cl'n» 

TBr-i?-aid'i-Qg 

T8r'ti-»  (1) 

TSr'tj-ua  (1)    . 

Ter-tul-li-a'nys 

TB'thys 

TBt-r^-co'mym  (c.) 

TSt-rj-gB'nja  (cj 

Tf-ti4p'9-lla 

T«'ri-cas 

Teu'cer 

Teu-jhl'r^  (O.) 

Teu'crl 

Teu'crj-? 

Teuc't?-rl 

Teu~ine's98  (c.) 

Teu-m€a'aua 

Tea-o'£liis'(;<7.) 

Teu'tj 

Teu-ta'mi-&a,  or  TeO'- 

t^-mis 
Teu't^mua 
Tefi't^,  or 

Teu-ta'ti5 
Teu'thrjs 
Teu-thro'n?  (<7.) 
Teu-tomVtaa 
Teu'tfl-ni,  and  Teu'tff- 

Teu-tSn'i-cua  (c.) 

Th^-bBn'nji 

Th&c'c9-nj  (c.) 

Tha'ja 

Tha'lj 

Tli&l'j-mffi  (0.) 

Tha'»-m8 

Thj-las'si-o  (1)  (<7.) 

TliHiia'si-aB  (1) 

Tha'lea 

Thj-Wa'trj-j,  or  Thj- 

lea'trja 
Thj-lB'tB? 
Thj-ie'va  (o.) 
Thj-li'» 
Tha'li-ua  (O.) 
ThaJ'lB  (r.) 
Thil'pi-us 
Th&m'u-dj  (T.) 
ThSm'y-r&a 
Thim'y-rla 

Th9lp'a9-GuB 
Th^p's^a 
Tli»r-4B'li-» 
Thjr-ilb'u-lSs  (c.) 
Thj-rt'j-dea 
Tha'rBpa 
Tha'sj-us,  (1)  or 
Thra'8i-aa  (1) 
Ttaa'aBa 
Tha'aua 

ThSlu-ma'ci-»  (c.) 
Ttaau-m^n-tS'ya  ((7.) 


TbaU'intn'ti4it,  t>; 
aiu2  Thiu-D^iii'tjt 
Tb&u'm^ 
Tbau-ma'aj-Ba  (] 
The'j 

ThS-E-tS'tys  (c.) 
Th?44'f-nB| 
Tbf-a'gea 
Th?-a'n6 
Tb^-a'nuni 
Tbe.ar'i-das 
Th^-Slr'nus 
Tll8-»-M't5} 
ThB'bie 

ThBb'^s 
The-ba'nys  (C  J 
ThS'be,  or  ThB'bB 
Th6g-j-nu's»  lo ) 
ThBrj-?  (3) 
Tbe'i*3  (3) 
ThSl-?-l'r»  (c.) 
Th61-f-ph«s's» 
ThBI-e-si'nua  (a  \ 
Th81'i-nS  (a.) 
Thf:l-pu'a» 
TheU-I'yn 
T»iflx-I'9-p5 
Them'e-nas 
The-018'si-BD  (1; 
ThS'mia 
Tbe-mls'cy-r? 

ThSm-ia-cJ'rj  (c; 
Them'i-eon 
Th^-niTa'tj 
Tb^-mia'ti-ua  (1) 
Thf-mis't9-clB? 
Th8in-i-stBg'f-ne; 
Tbe-9-cle'f 
The'9-cl55 
ThB'v-cias 
ThS-9-ciym'§-nUB 
Tb?-»c'ly-tus  (c.) 
Tbf-Bc'ri-tus 
Tbf-od'j-m&s,  or  ThI 

Bd'^-m^ 
Tbi-9-da'mus  (C.) 
ThenSd'si-tas   (c.) 
ThS-9-dSc't85 
Th8-9  do'njs  (r.) 
Th8-v-do'r9 
Th?-8d-9-rB'ty8 
TheSd'f^H 
Tbe-3d-9-rI'ty8 
The-9-dB'rus 
Th8-9-d6'ai-?  (1)  (i) 
The-9-d6'ai-aa  (1) 
The-Bd'g-tj 
ThS-9-dS'ti9n  (9' 
Th?-Bd'9-taa 
The-v-da'liia  (c.) 
The-Q-|;i't9n  (c.) 
ThB-9g-ne'te5 
Th8-9g-n£'tvia  (c.) 
Tb^-Bg'njs 
Tbe-9in-n8a't\i8 
Tbe'Bn 

The-B'n?B  (o.) 
Th8-v-ni'cya  (c.) 
The-6n'9-8 
TbS'p-pB 
The-Bph'j-n8 
Th^ph'si-ne5 
Th§-«-pila'ni-si 

Th?^pb-?-nI'^,  w 
Th8-9-pba'ni-?(<?.' 
Th?-6ph'i-l3i  (<7.) 
The-Bph'i-lSa 
Th8-9-phrta'tu8 
Th8.9-pby-lic'tso 
Tlif-Sph'y-Uict 


*  Taygetu3,  or  Taygeta.  —  All  our  prosodists,  but  Lem- 
unere,  accent  ttaeae  v'ordson  tbe  antepenultimate  syllable,  aa 
Tf  divided  into  Ta^g'e-tus  and  Ta^g'o-ta.  I  am,  therefore, 
rather  inclined  to  suppose  the  quantity  marked  in  hia  Dic- 
l-onary  an  error  of  the  presa.  The  linea  in  Lily'a  Qua 
Qenua  will  easily  call  to  the  recollection  of  every  acholar 
biiw  early  he  iidopted  the  antepenultimate  pronuncia- 
•■•u  :  — 


"  Tartara,  Taygetxs,  aic  Tenara,  Maaaica,  et  altua 

Gargarus  *' • 

t  Terous. — For  words  of  this  termination,  see  Ioomi 

NSUS. 

\  Tlubu, — Thebes  in  Egypt  was  calieil  Heeatam'pyhM. 
from  having  a  hun()red  gates;  and  Thebet  'n  Greece,  Bm 
tap'ylu  from  its  ae'en  galea 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES 


tSff 


rhe-f-pbl'f-mdi 

Th5-?-p8in'pvs 

Th?-Sp'ro-pBa  («  ) 

Tli?-«'ris  (c.) 

Tbe-B'ri-Os 

The-9-tI'mifS 

Th?-5x'?-n» 

ThS-ffX-S'nj-^ 

ThS-9X-S'ni-fii 

Th5'r» 

Thf-iSlp'n?,  or  Tf- 
rdp'n^ 

Th^-rld'ii-inSs  (a.) 

Th^rlm'^-chSs  (t., 

TbSr'i-nas  (a.) 

Th^-iip'pj-dii 

Th&'i-tis 

TbSr'in* 

Th?r-m«'d»n 

Th5r-in5p'y-la 

TbSt'jwtm  (T.) 

ThBr'mus 

Th^Sd'ti-niiti 

ThS'rSn 

Th?r-i«n'd?r 

Th?r-s»n'der 

Th?r-eTl'»-jna» 

Th^r-slp'pya 

Th?r-sI'tSJ 

Thes-bl'tSf 

Thf-ss'»  (<7.) 

Thf-sE'i-dffl 

Th^e'ja 

Tta^S'vm  (o.) 

The'sf-Ss 

The's^us,  and 
Tbe'seaa  (c.) 
The-sI'daa 
Thp-sI'dSs 
Th?s-m5pli'9-rj  (c.) 
Tb§B-m9-pbd'ri-9 
Th^s-moth'^tas 
The'89-j,  or 

The-l3'9-j  f  0.) 
Thes-p5'5i  (O.) 
Thes-pl'» 
Tbes-pl'^-da 
Tb^s-pI'MS; 
ThSa'pj-09 
TbSs'pia 
ThSs'pi-aa,  or  Th8»'- 

ti-Ba  (1) 
Th?B-prS'a  (c.) 
Th?s-pro'tj-»  (1) 
Tb^s-pro'l^ 
Tbes-sa'l|-9 
Tb^a-sa'lj-Sn 
Tbcs-sj-li-S'tja 
Th6s-a9-l9-ni'c9  • 
Tbes'sHSs 
ThSs'tf-lua  (r.) 
TbEs't? 
Tb&'tj-?  (1) 
^es-tI'M»!>  <><^ 

Tbe8-tl'»-d55 
ThSa'ti^  (1) 
ThSs-ti-dl'flin  (O.) 
Tbes'ti-ua  (1) 
TbSs'tBr 
rh8s'ty-ll9 
TbSs'ty-iaa  (c.) 
TbitH 

Theu'd^-tas  (o.) 
Theu'tja,  or  Teu'thjs 
Tbi'j 

11iI-^-l§'l»  (c.) 
Thl'»9 
Thlm'brSn 
ThMd'j-mSs 
Thir-mld'i-?  (r.) 
Tlila'b? 
Thls'i^B  (1) 
Thia'?-? 


Tli9-)ln'tj-aiii  (1) 

Tha'Sg 

ThS'fl 

ThS'lija 

Tb8ni'y-rl« 

TbSnt 

Tba'nja 

Tb9-nl't58  10.) 

ThS'Bn 

Th5'9-sj 

Th?-8't55 

Th9-rS'ni-iS» 

Th8'r»x 

Th«'ri-» 

TliBr'nii 

ThBr'aus 

ThS'^a 

Tbra'cB 

Tbra'cS} 

Thr5'ei-si  (1) 

Thraee 

ThiSc'i-d» 

Thra'cja 

Thii'a^-iis 

Thi?-8ld'f-aa 

Thra'aj-aa  (1) 

Thra'ao 

Thite-y-bu'l(ja 

ThrSa-y-ds'va 

Tbr»-8?l'Uia 

Tbr»-9yni'»-cha« 

ThrSs-y-mS'aS; 

Tbrla-y-me'nus 

Tbr?-I''ci-a3  (1) 

Thre-Ia'aj 

Thrjp-aSp'pjs 

Thrl-&m'bv9 

Thro'ni-am 

Thry'Sn 

Tbrf'ua 

Thu-cyd'i-dSa 

Thu-la'ta 

Tba'le 

Tha'r|-«B,  or  Thu'- 

ri-Bm 
Thu'ri-na» 

Thu-rt'mia  to.) 
Thaa'cj-?  (1) 
Thy'» 
Thy'?-d59 
ThJ-si-ml'j  (C.) 
Tby'»-mls 
TbJ'9-nsi 
TbJ-j-n'r» 
Thy-b'4r'nl 
Thy-Sa'tj 
Tby-«8't59 
Th?-ea-K'(!8  (<7.) 
Thy'i-&s  (3)  (o.) 
Thfm'brj 
Thym-brie'va 
Tbym'bri-J  (c.) 
Thfm'bria 
Thfm'brBn 
Thym'e-lS 
Thy-ml'9-thl9 
Thy-in»5h'»-r5} 
Thy-moB'tSs 
Thy-8d'»-inSa 
Thy-S'n? 
Thy-5'ne-a9 
Thy'9-t«9 
Thy'r? 

ThJr'?-» 
Thjr-e-a'tia,(<7.> 
Th5r'?-a8 
Thyr'i-dEa  to.) 
Thyr'i-«n 
Thyr-s&S'e-tos 
Thyr-ss|'5-t5a  (0;) 
Thfa'sSa 

Thyv 

Tl-a'rj  (o.) 

Tl's-ssL 

Tlb-j-rS'nl 

Tl-bS'ri-aa 

TIb-?-rt'nv8 


Tn>'?-rli 
TI-b5'rj-aa 
Ti-bS'rva  to.) 
Tl-bS'aja 
T!-bIa'cus  (s.) 
Tlb-i-sB'nua  to.) 
TIb'(,-l9  (c.) 
Tl-bBI'l^a 
Tl'bur 

Tlb-yr-tl'nua  (o.) 
Tl-bttr'ti-aa  (1) 
Tl-bttr'tuB 
Tl'chja  (r.) 
TIc1i'i-aB 
Tl9'i-d» 
Tj-cl'nvin  (o.) 
Tj-cI'mia,  (river.) 
TIc'i-nBa,  (man.)  to.) 

ra'i-aa 

TMa'a* 
TlPji-tsi 

Tl-fS'tsl  (O.) 
Tl-fiir'nyin 
Tle'9-aU 
Tli-el-ll'nus 
Tl-gSl'Ii-aa 
Ti-grS'nEJ 
TlK-r»n-9-cer't» 
Tl'grS? 
Tl'gria 
TTg-n-rt'nl 
Tll-j-te'I 

Tll-j-vSlnp'tva  (T.) 
Tjl-phBa'siJis  (TO 
Tl-mae'f 

TI-m»n'?-tBa  (4)  ((7.) 
Tl-mffi'ua 
Ti-niSJ'?-n85 
TIm-?-SS't59  (<7.) 
Tl-mSgV««« 
Tl-man'drgi 
Ti-tn&n'dri-dSJ 
TI-n)Sln'J?-lua  (<7.) 
Tl-mSln'lbSj 
Ti-m'4r'£hya 
TIm-?-r5'ts 
Ti-ma'9i-8n  (1) 
Tlm-j-sltb's-aa 
Tl-ma'vya 
TIra'e-&s  (C.) 
TI-mJ'si-Bs  (1) 
TI-mBjh'j-rls 
Tlm-<j-cl5's 
TIm'p-cle?  (<?•) 
Ti-mlic'ra-tSJ 
Ti-in5'cr?-5n 
T5m-9-de'm9a 
Tlm-v-la'ua 
Tl-rao'le-Jn 
Tl-mS'lvs 
TI-m5m'»-chaa 
Ti'mSn 

Tl-mo'nix  (O.) 
Tl-in5ph'ii-n5} 
Tl-mo'th?-fia 
Tl-mSx'9-na« 
Tln'Ss 
TIn'i-»  (r.) 
Tt'pb? 
Ti'pbya 
Tlph'y-a» 
Tr-ra'aj^s  (1) 
TIr-i-ba's5j 
Tlr-i-da'Uj 
Tl'rja 
Tl'ra 

Ti-rJn'tbi-» 
Tl-rjn'tbua 
TI-aiE'uin 
Ti-eftg'VrSa 
Tl-sSm'e-naf 
Tl-eSn'd'rva 
Tl-slr'sbua 
Tla'drj  (ir.) 
Ti-a!'»-raa 
TI"3i-»a  (1) 
THsIph'9-n? 


Tl-aTph'f-nBa 
TlaVbla  Co.) 
Tla'aj  (r.) 
Tja-aam'^-nas 
Tla-aj-pher'nSB 

TI-tK'? 

TI-t?n,  or  TI-tS'nuB 
TIt'?-n» 
Ti-ta'n5} 
Tl'lqnf 

Tlt-j-na'va  (o.) 
Ti-ta'nj-si 
Ti-tSn'i-d§5 
TI-ta'nj-Ba  (0.) 
Tl-ta'nya,  (a  ^nt.) 
TW'?-naa,  (a  river.) 
Tit-?-r5'8|-fia  (1) 
TIt-»-r5'aus  to.) 
Ttt'e-nas 
TWh-e-nld'i-si 
TI-the'nuB 
T!-tha'r^  (o.) 
Tl-thrina'tia 
TI"ti-?  (1) 
TI-tj-5'nj  (1) 


Tf-tj-a'nua  (1) 
18  (O.) 

(?) 
Tl-tln'i-Bs 


TI"ti-e9  (o.) 
TI"ti-I  (1) 


Ti"tj-Ba  (1) 

Tl-tBr'mua 

Tit-thS'u'm  to.) 

TI-ia'rj-Bs 

TS'tuB 

■nt'y-rBa 

•nt'y-Ba 

Tle-pSI'f-raas  (5) 

TifiS'rus  (5) 

Tmo'I^ia  (5) 

Tagh'a-rl  (o.) 

Tcea'-v-bls  (4)  (* 

Tp-ga't* 

Tp-ia'tum  (c.) 

TBI-js-to'bj-I  to 

TBl'mi-dea 

T51'9-pb5n  (<r 

T?-lo's? 

T9-IBm'ny8 

To'lys 

T9-mffi'um 

TBm'9-ra» 

TBm'i-sj 

T9-mI'tB8  ^e.5 

TBm'9-rl  (».) 

Ta'mBa,  or  TS'n.,B 

TBm'y-rta 

Tyn-da'tji  (O.) 

TS'n?-? 

Tyn-jlI'lJ 

T9-nI'»  (c.) 

T9-pa'z8a 

Ty-pa'zys  (C.) 

TBp'i-riB,  or  TBp'lva 

TBr'?-tffi  to.) 

Tor'i-nl 

Ty-re'ne 

T9r-qua't^ 

Tyr-qua'tya 

TBr'tBr 

To'rua 

TBr'y-na 

T9-ry'ne  (<7.) 
TBi-ii-rM'j-» 
TBx'?-a8 
T9i-Ic'r9-t§ 
T8x'i-B  (<?0 
Tra'b?-» 
TrSch'»-ias 
Tra'gh&s 
Tr»-5hE'9  (0.) 
Trj-5Mii'i-j 
Tt«5h-9-nl'ti8 
Tr»-i<>'''ii-»  (O.) 
Tra'gya 
Trtj-»-n8p'9-ll8 
TrHa'nya 
7Va'j(in 


Tr4na-4l-pl'liys  (O; 

Tilna-p^-da'nya  (c.) 

Ti&n8-nb-?M'n» 

Tians-tlb-e-rl'nuB  ioJ 

Ti«p'?-zj  (c.) 

Tiap'f-zon  (<7.) 

Tr^-pe'zua 

Trtp'?-zBB  (c.) 

Trj-pb6'»  (o.) 

TiSa-j-ma'mia  (c> 

Tr^-sBI'Iua 

Tri'bji  (r.l 

Tr?-ba't|-as  (1) 

Tr9-bai-!i-a'nu3 

Tr?-bSl-li-a'nus 

Tr?-bSl'li-a8 

Tr5'bi-» 

TrS'bj-as 

Trf-bo'nj-si 

Tre-bB'ni-a» 

Tr«b'u-lj 

TrS'rua 

TrSa'vj-rl  (0 1 

Tr6v'?-rl 

TrWrj-» 

Tri-a'rj-Ba 

Trl-b»l'll 

Trtb'9-cl 

Tri-bu'nl 

TrI-cSl8's§9  (T ) 

Tric-?8-ti'nI 

Tric'caj,  (trtk'rtj 

Trtgb'i-nSa  (c.) 

Trl-sba'DJa  (17.) 

Tri-cla'ri-ii 

Trtc-9-lo'nI  (o.) 

TrI-cBr'y-thua  to.) 

Trl-cra'n»  (o.) 

Trl-cr?'ii» 

Trl-aSn'tmn  Ir.) 

Trl-e'ra?  (<7.) 

Trl-e-Wr'i-Cii 

Trl-f-te'rjB  (c.) 

Trif-9-Ii'nv8 

Tri-^em'i-nsi  (r.) 

TrS-ga'nvm  (<?.) 

Trt-go'niia  (0.) 

Trl-na'cri-j,  or  IWii  » 
cria 
Trtn'f-crta  to.) 
Trl-na'cri-a3  (c.) 

TrWc'H?,  or  Tri'9-t>l 

Trt'9-dB3  (c.) 

TrI-a'naj  (<7.) 

TrIVpSa,  or  TrMpa 

TrI-9-pS'i-u9  (3)  (C.) 

Tri-pbll'lja 

Trt-pbl'lija 

Trl-phJ!I'i-8i 

Trl-pby'lja  (o.) 

Trtp'9-dl  (o.) 

TrIp'9-llB 
.  Trip-tBl'9~maa 

Trtq'uf-trj 

Trts-m^-pa'tijB 

Trt-ta'»  (c.i 

Trt"'i-9  (1) 

Trtt-9-i^iii'» 

TrS'tBn 

Trl-to'nSJ  (o.) 

Trl-to'nja 

Tri-ta'nya  (c.) 

Tri-am'vi-rl 

Tri-v8K'*uin 

TrtT'i? 

Trtv'j-ee  Xn  *rvm 

TrTv'i-€B  La'cya 

Tri-vl'cuin 

Tro'j-dS? 

Tre'Ss 

TrBcb'a-rl 

TnSsh'9-IB 

Troe-zfi'n? 

TrBI'i-lBa 

Tr9g-15d'y-ta 

Tr9g-16d'y-t89  (<?.) 


•  TTicOTaZoreiai. — Thia  word,  like  every  otber  of  a  aimilar 
lermination,  ia  sure  to  be  pronounced,  by  a  mere  Englisb 
■cbolar,  witli  tbe  accent  on  tbe  tbird  syllable  ;  but  tbla  must 
•6  avoided,  on  pain  of  literary  excommunication. 

t  IVion,  a  physician  of  Egypt.    Milton  spells  this  word 
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with  tbe  final  e,  making  it  one  syllable  only,  and  conao 
quently  pronouncing  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  tojie :  — 
"  Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  tbe  wife  of  7*Aon«, 
In  Egypt,  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  9  'CD  power  trj  stir  up  joy  as  thlB.*'  - — 

Cmnu. 
WVfW 


B90 
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TrS'gys  P?in-p5'i-fiB  (3) 

TrS'i-liia  * 

Tio>n 

Trily 

Trv-ja'lt-ns  (<7.) 

TrSm-fn-tl'ii; 

TtSph'i-nifia 

Tr9-pIi5'ni-U8 

Tt5s 

TrSs'sij-lI  (o.) 

rriSa'sv-lum 

Trot'i-lum 

Try-€n'tLim,  or 

Tru-^n-ti'nvm 
Tr3fg-9-dfflin'9-nfi{J  (4) 

(c.) 
Trypli'?-ras 
Trjfpli-i-9-d5'ru9 
Try'phSn 
Try-ph5's» 
Tu'be-rt 
TSc'cj-*  (1) 
Tifc-cWii-ii  (a.) 
l"a'ei-»  11) 


Tu'd?r,  HI-  Tv-dSr'tJ^-Cl) 

Tu'drl 

Tij-gl'nl,  or  Tv-p'ol 

Tu-gii-rl'n^B 

T(j-ls't8 

Tu-lln'fl 

Tiil'l? 

Tfil'lj-j 

Tul-li-a'nvm  (<7.) 

Tul-li'9-l» 

Tul'lj-us 

TiSl'luBH9B-tIl'i-iSs(r.) 

Tu-nS'tsi,  or  Tu'njB 

Tfln'gri 

T^-ra'nt-Qs 

TUr'bo 

Tar-d?-ta'nl 

Tur'du-ll  (o.) 

Tu-rS'sjB 

Tu-rK'BS  (<7.) 

Tu'ri-iia 

Tttr'nijB 

Tu'rj-nSj 

Tu'r^-ni,  and 


Tu-r5'nl  (o.) 
TUr'pi-5 
Tu-rul'li-fiB 
Tij-rBn'His  (s.) 
Tys-ca'ni-f,  and  Tfis'- 

ci-?  (1) 
Tfis'cl 

TQs-ci^-la'nvin 
Til9'cu-liim 

Ta'tj' 

Tv-ta'nvs  (o.) 
Tu'th9-fi  (C.) 
Tu'ti-j  (1) 
Tit-i-cS'nva  (o.) 
TQ'ti-cam 
Tflt-i-ll'n»  (o.) 
Ty'j-nsi 

Tj-j-nS'i-ua  (3)  (e.) 
Ty-S'n?-aa,  f  or  Ty-»- 

nffl'\ia 
Ty-gt-ni'tja 
Ty'bris 
Ty'b»r 


Tj'ch?  (ty'ke) 

T?s%'t-cSB  (tIk'f'kBa) 

TSFch'jus 

Tjrd^ 

Tyd'?-as  X 

Ty-dl'd5} 

Ty-5'njs 

Ty'lSa  (T.) 

TJiin'b?r 

Ty-mo'Iys 

Tym-pa'ni-gi 

Tym-phffi'I 

Tyn-d&r'i-dSB 

T|n'd»-rls 

TynM^-ru3 

Tyn'nj-chuB 

Ty-phoe'ua,  or  Ty- 

phte'Ss,  (71.) 
Ty-pb6'?-aB,  (o.) 
Ty'phon 
Ty-phS'njB  (o.) 
Tyr-?n-p'tffi  (c.) 
Ty-rgin-nl'9n 

Ty-iSln'nMii  (r.) 


ry-r^n'n^a 

TJ'r&s,  or  I'J  r» 

TJ'r^B 

Tyr+dat«J 

Tjr'i-I 

Ty-rt'»-te9 

Tjfr'j-aa  (O.) 

Ty'rt 

Ty-r5g'ly-phiS» 

Tj'iSa 

Tyr-rh5'i-dB 

Tyr-rhS'i-dSa 

Tyr  rhe'nl 

Tyr-rhS'niim 

Tyr-rhS'nya 

Tyr'rhe-iia 

Tyr-rhi'd» 

Tyr-aS't?  (O.) 

Tyr'aja 

Tyr-ta'ua 

Ty'r^s,  or  Ty'i* 

rvre 

T^"8i-a3  (1) 


O'BJ-I 

u-caa'^-gSn 

D'cv-biB 

0-f?n-tI'n» 

Cl-pi-a'n\iB 

ifl'pv-an 

D'hi-bro 

C-lja'aSJ 

Om'ber 


Vm-br5'nva  (<7.) 

um'brj-s 

Um-brlg'i-uB 

Tlni'bro 

Cn'cgi 

■On'chiB 

tlii-de-c6in'vi-il 

t5-n61'll 

Cnx'i-j  (1) 


u. 


O'pis  (r.) 
Up-sS'Ium  (c) 
U-ra'cj  (c.) 
O-ra'gus  (<7.) 
O-ra'nj-ji 

0-ra'ni-I,  or  O'rj-I 
Cr^-nfia 
Ur-blc'u-j 
Ur'bi-cfla 
O-rS'ym  (o.) 


Ur'^^nfim  (17.) 

O'ri-ji 

O-rl'pn  (o.) 

t)'ri-t5s 

UF-Bld'i-aa 

Or-al'nija  (o.) 

ua'cj-n* 


Vs-tl'cj 
tFs'tj-cia  (T.) 

Cx'j-mgi  (*7.) 
Ux^n'tia  (r.) 
Ox-el-l(>-da'nuii 
t5x'i-I  (1) 


tts'cf-nBm  (<?.)  yx-is'ii-m» 
■      -          -   -  •■    -  ft/zj.tji 


0-sip'?-t55,  or  tJ-Blp'j-cI 
Ca'pi-l  (<7.) 


C-zI't»  fT.> 


V. 


yic'o*  (r.) 

V^c-cas'I 

Vsi-daiv'?-r5  (<7.) 

VS.d-i-ni5'iijB  Ia'cuib(<7. 

Va'g» 

V4t-?-drii'8» 

V»-i€l'Ii-as 

V»|s'nl 

V?-|6'a(!a  (o.) 

Va'hj-ns  (c.) 

Vj-I'ova  (0.) 

Va'l» 

Vil-»-mI'r?8  (o.) 

Va'lSna 

V»-lSn'ti-9i  (1) 

ViLl-^n-tXn-i^'h^B 

\^-¥n-tI'nus  (o.) 

V^-lS-rj-a'Di^B 

Fiy-ia'ri-^n 

V»-l§'ri-uB 

VU'e-r&a 

VSl'fc-8a 

V;l-tkb'»-n«  ((7.) 

V&n'd»-II  (<7.) 

V?in-da'li-I 

V»n-gi'9-n5? 


T^n'ni-ua 
V^-ra'nS} 
Vgir-diB'x 
Va'rj-? 
)  VUr'i-tuB  (<7.) 
V»-rt'nI 
Vgi-rls'tl 
Va'rj-aa 
VSr'ro 
Va'rya 
Vji-ssi'teB  (o.) 

Vas'c9-n5j  (T.  &  ff.) 
V^s-cfln'i-caa  («7.) 
V&t-i-ca'nua 
"VUt-i-S'nya 
V^-tin'i-Ss 


Vj-tr5'nus  ((?.) 
Ve-chl'r55  (<7.) 
Vgc'ti-us  (1) 


V?c-tB'ne9  (c.) 
VS'di-Bs  PBl'lj-o 
Ve-4§'ti-u3  (1) 
Vi'i-?  (3) 
Ve-j-a'mis  (3) 
V8-i-6n't59  (3) 
\S-\-in'lo  (3) 
V5'j-1  (3) 
VSj'9-vIs 


Ve-la'brura 
V§-!a'crtim  (r.) 
V^-la'ni-aa 
VSI'?-d9  (C.) 
Vs'li-j 

Ve-Bb'9-rt  (<7.) 
VSl'i-cii 
Ve-ll'nj 
V^-li'num 
Ve-li-9-<^'Bl 
VSl-j-t8r'nj 
VSl'i-tS?  (<?.) 
Ve-H'tra 
Vsi'i-tne,  or 
Ve-II'tra  (o.) 
ViVh-il 
Vel'le-dj 
VbHS'I-Sb  (3) 
V9-na'friim  $ 
V6n'e-da  (c) 
V6n'e-dl 
V6n'e-ll 
V«n'e-tl 
V?-n5'ti-»  (1) 

VSn'e-tBa 

Ven-n8'nS5  (<?.) 
Ve-no'n5?  (T.) 


Vf-nB'nj-Ba 

VSn'H 

V?n-Hd'i-B8 

VSn-u-l5'i-fi8  (3) 

V6n'u-iaa 

VE'nuB 

V?-nu'5l-»,  (1)  or  V?- 

nu'sj-Bm  (1) 
Ve-pl'cus  (c) 
Ve-ra'grl 
V^ra'nj-? 
Ve-ra'ni-fia 
Vjr-M|'?-nB« 
Ver-c5T'l!E 
V6r-cin-g5t'9-rli 

V?-rS'tum  (c.) 

V^r-gil9-jl-lWiii^a 

Ver-lel'lya 

Ver-lll'j-si 

V§r-|n'i-m 

Ver-gln'i-fiB 

V6r'gi-Bm 

V6r-g9-br3't98 

Ver-g6b'rf-taa  (<7.) 
VSr'i-t&s 

VSr-9-dBc'ti-fia  (1) 
V6r-9-man'dy-I 


Ve-r5'na 

VBr-9-nrcj 

VSr-r^-gi'niini 

VSr'rE^,  C. 

Vor'ri-tuB 

Vfir'ri-ua 

Ver-riS'gS  || 

Ver'tji-gfia  (a) 

V6r'tj-c8 

V6r-ti-cHr'di-^ 

V^r-tJa'cya 

Ver-tBm'nya 

V6r-u-Ia'nvB 

VS'rys 

Ves'st-gua  ((7.1 

■V«9'bi-aa,  orVf-Bii»ll|  I 

VSs-cj^'num  (1) 

VSa-cy-Ia'rj-BB 

Vfis'e^ria 

Vfr-ae'vj-Ba,  and  V^ 

aE'vya 
Ve-sSn'tj-a  (I)  (s.) 
V^s-pa-ai-a'nya  (1) 

Ve9-ta'l§; 
Vea-ta'lj-j 
Ves-ta'lia  re) 
V?a-tl"ci  uo  (1) 


•  Troilus,  —  Thia  word  ia  almost  alwaya  beard  as  if  it 
were  two  ayllables  only,  and  as  if  written  Troy'l-as.  This  ia 
■  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude  :  the  vowels  should  be 
kept  separate,  as  if  written  TVo'e-iiw.  —  See  Zoilus. 

T  TyanetLs.  — This  word  is  only  used  as  an  adjective  to 
ApoUoniua,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  ia 
formed  from  the  town  of  Tyana,  where  he  was  born.  The 
natural  formation  of  thia  adjective  would,  undoubtedly  Jie 
Tijaneus,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
Labbe,  at  the  word  Tyana,  saya,  "  El  inde  deductum  Tyor 
neus,  quidquid  sciam  reclamare  nonnullos  Bed  immerito,  ut 
Batia  norunt  eruditi." 

The  numberlesg  authorities  which  might  be  brought  for 
pronouncing  thia  word  either  way,  sufliciently  show  how 
equivoctd  ia  its  accent,  and  of  how  little  importance  it  is  to 
which  we  give  the  preference.  My  private  opinion  coin- 
tides  with  Labbe  ;  but,  as  we  generally  find  it  written  with 
the  diphthong,  we  may  presume  the  penultimate  accent  has 
prevailed,  and  that  it  ia  the  safest  to  follow.  —  [Unquestion- 
ably,  Tbollope.  —  Carraccent9  it  Ty-a'jie^iu*  —  Editor.] 

I  7))dau. — Thia  word,  like  several  othera  of  the  aame 
tenDination,  waa  pronounced  by  the  Greeks  sometimea  'n 


three,  and  sometimes  iij  two,  syllables,  the  eu  considered  lu 
a  diphthong.    When  it  was  pronounced  in  three  syllableB, 
the  penultimate  syllable  was  long,  and  the  accent  was  on  it 
as  we  find  it  in  a  verse  of  Wilkie's  Epigmtiad :  — 
"  Venus,  still  partial  to  the  Theban  arms, 
TVdeuA*  Bon  seduced  by  female  charms." 

But  the  most  prevailing  pronunciation  was  that  with  t(i 
antepenultimate  accent,  as  we  generally  find  it  in  Pope'B 
Homer :  — 

"  Next  came  Idomeneus  and  Tydeus'  son, 
AJax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamon." 
-  See  IDOMESBU..  P""'*  ^"^  *>•  "•  '•  *"• 

5  ytnafrum.  —  Though  the  accent  may  be  placed  either 
on  the  antepenultimate  or  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
word,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  preferable,  as  it  is  adopted  by 
Lempriere,  Labbe,  Gouldman,  [also  Carr,]  and  other  good 
authorities.  —  [Mart.  Epig.  xiii.  101.  1 :  Baxai  fmifri.  So 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  6. 16.  —  Teou-ope.] 

II  Vemiiro,  —  I  have  given  this  word  the  penultimate  tto- 
cent,  with  Lempriere,  in  opposition  to  Airaworth,  wh« 
adoDts  the  antepenultimate 
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BMI 


V«s-n'nt 

VJ9-M'nv« 

VSa'ii-15s 

V?-flfl'vi-fia 

V«B'vi-fi8  (a.) 

vst'ti-as 

Vftrts'ne; 

Vet-n-IS'ni-t 

V?-tS'ri-j 

V?-ta'ri-as 

Ve'tua 

Vl-a'drus  (T.) 

Vl-a'lis'(<7) 

Vl-bid'j-» 

VI-bld'i-Ba 

Vlb-i-ynSa  (a) 

VIb'i-a» 

Vl'ha 

Vlb-g-IS'nVa 

Vl-bul'li-at 

Vl'cji  P8't» 

vi-c«i'ii-aa 

Vl-c«n't»,  or  Vl-cSi- 
«i-»  (1) 


Vj-cSn'trt  (1)  (r.) 

VIc'tBr 

Vic-to'ri-? 

VHc-tfl-rl'nj 

VIc-t9-ri'nijia 

Vjc-tS'rj-aa 

Vic-tam'vi-o 

Vl-«n'n» 

Vll'li-? 

Virii-aa 

Vtm-i-naMja 

Vjn-cSn'tj-aa  (1) 

VIn'ci-ua  (1) 

Vjn-da'lj-aa 

Vjn-4ei'i-cl 

VIn-dQ-li"ci-»  (1)  (s.) 

Vin-d5-mi-a't9r 

Vjn-dSm'i-Wr  (o.i 

Vln'dSx,  Ja'lj-aa 

Vin-dl"cj-aa  (1) 

Vln'di-«  (a) 

Vin-do-nla'sj 

Vl-nl''cj-a8  (1) 

Vl-nld'i-aa 

VSn'i-oa 


VTn'nj-aa 
Vip-aa'ni-j 
Vj-ra'g5  (0.) 
VVr'bj-aa 

Vir-da'm»-ra»  (a.} 
Vir-Hl'iiBa 

Vir-|in'i-» 
Vir-gin'j-aa 
YTr-T-a'thva 
Ylr-i-dSin'^-riSa 

Vlr-i-pla'c»  (C.) 
Vlr'ro 
VYr'tMa 
Vl-ael'U-aa 
Vl-aSl'lva 
VIs'tu-l»  (r.) 
yi-sUr'4is  (S^ 
Vl-t61'li-9 
Vl-t6I'li-aa 
VI"tj-? 

VI-Ha'j-tSr  (<7.) 
VU'rj-ciia 
Vl-trU'vj-Sa 


VU'v-lji 

V9-c5'ni-a8 
Vo-(,5n'ti-»  (1) 
Vfig'^-saa 
V51-»-|In'i-a3 
Vp-Ia'n^ 
Vfl-lari'dyiTi 
Va-j-tSr'rj 
VSI'clB,  or 

VSl'^-sua  tc.) 

V!)-l»*'9-s59 

Vp-iog'e-sua 

V5I'Bc6n? 

Vol'acr,  or  VSl'cI 

Vpl-sin'i-am 

V9l-ttn'j-» 

Vp-iani'nffl  Fa'nvm 

V^am'nj-? 

Vp-lum'nj-ua 

V9-iam'ny8 

V»-iap'aa,  and  V»-Iu' 

Pi-» 
Vai-y-sS'nva 


Pv-ia-ai-E'n^i  (1) 

vj-m'ai-aa  (I) 

VCl'u-aaa 

Vo'iax 

Vff-ma'nvB 

Vg  pls'cya 
Vp-ra'nya 
Vos'e-paa,  or 

Vr»-sC'g\l8  (a) 
Va-ti-§'nua  (1) 
Vul-c9-na'li-j 
VuI-r,a'nT 
Vvl-ca'nj-ua 
Vyl-ca'nya 
yul'ctfn 

Vul-ca'ti-aa  (ll 
Vul-sl'nuin 
Vul'aB 
Vfil'tu-r» 
Vai-ti-rS'i-aa  (3) 
V(jl-tu'ri-aa 
Vul-tUr'num 
VuMUr'iniB 
Vyl-tUr'ti-fia  (1)  ( r.l 


XXn'th; 

X^n'thl 

XHn'thH 

X^n-thtp'pf 

Xvn-thip'pi^ 

Xiln'thB 

Xaii-th9-pa'lf« 

X^n'thva 

Ykn'ti-clej 


X«n-tlp'pa 
X^n-tlp'p^a 
X^n^gV^a 
Xe-n^r'jhvs 

XSn'^aa 

XS'ne-&a 

X^ni'f-isa 

Xa'nj-aa 

XiD-f-clB't 


X. 


xan'f-cies 

Xen-9-cH'd55 
X?-nfic  rM^I 
X?-n5d'si-mu8 
X3ii-9-da'inuiB,  or 
X€n-9-dS'my3  (cr.) 
X5-n5d'i-c5 
X?-n3d'9-5ha8 
XSn-p-do'rya 
Xe-n3d'f-tS;  (r.) 


X9-n8d'9-ta8 

Xe-n5ph'j-ii5f 

X^-nSph'j-lua 

XSnVphSn 

X6n-9-ph5n-H'yB 

Xen-?-pi-tbI'» 

X«r-9-nb'y-»  f  <7.) 

X?ri-5'n5  (<7) 

Xetx'Sf 


Xeax'E; 
Xi-mS'D9  (a; 
X!-pbe'ne  (a.) 
Xu'thua 
Xy'chya 


51' 


Xyn-9-Ich'^% 
X»p'?-t8  ro.) 
Xj8'ti-ci  to> 


z. 


Z/iVa-tCs 

Zilb-di-ca'nf 

Z»-bIr'n» 

ZSb'y-lua 

Zic'ff-raa  (o.) 

Z»-cJFn'tbv* 

Z^-gne'ya 

Za'grya 

Zil'»-t55 

Z^  lea'cys 

Za'm?,  or  ^g'm> 

Za'm^-Ia 

Z^-molx'ia 

ZSn'cle 

ZSn'tb?-n5? 

Z3ln'tb)-ciea 

Za'r&i 

Zar-b)-§'nva 


Ziir-dS'ce;  (O.) 
Z&r'e-t»  (c.) 
Zlir-Ha'pl; 

Z%r-m9-n9-ijb5'g98  (<7.) 
Za'the; 
Zj-vS'c5}  (<?.) 
Ze-bl'n? 
Zl'l;i,  or  Za  (|-f 
Z?-I5'»  (C.) 

ze'isa 

Ze-le'ua  (c.) 

Z?-15t''y-p5 

Ze'lys 

ze'ns 
Z?-no'bi-9 
Zjino'bi-I  (r.) 
ZSn'9-cl€a 
Zen-f-clI'dE; 


ZSn-9-da'rus 

Zen-9-d6'ti-j  (1) 

Ze-nSd'9-taa  ♦ 

Z9-noph'^-nE9 

ZS-no-p9-BlM9n  (<7.) 

Z^-noth'^mta 

Ze-phj!r'i-aai 

ZSph'y-ram 

ZSpb'y-rua 

Z§-r7n^thus 

Ze'tbe;,  or  Zs'tya 

Zea-gj-ta'n^ 

Zeug'insi 

Z8'i.ia 

Zeax-Td'ji-nifia 

Zeax-j-da^mya  (<7.) 
Zeux'i-dSia 
Ze\ix-ip'p9 


Zeax'ia 
Zeux'd 
ZM'lii  (<7.) 
Zi-4l'rj 

ZIKj-?,  or  ZSljs 
Zi-ma'r?  (r.) 
Zl-mJ'rt 
Zs-Bb'o-rla 
ZI-p»'t5| 
Zl'thj  (r.) 
Zmll'ei-cea  (5) 
Z;-dI'ti-caa  (a.) 

Zo'i-ias  t 

Zp-Ip'pys 
Za-i-ts'vm  (o.) 
Zo'n^ 
Z9n'»-i%B 


Zapb'^rna 

Z9-pyr'j-a 

Zp-pyr'i-Sn 

Zop'y-r5a 

ZBr-?^3't9r 

Zor-9-98-trS'y8  (d 

ZSa'j~maB 

ZBa'j-DS 

Zpa-te'n-9 

Z9-thrSlus'M) 

Zy-^n'te; 

Z54'e-n» 

z||'i-9 

ZM'i-I  (<?.) 

Zy-g5iin'9-]gi 

Zy-g5pVlla 

Zy-grl't» 


0°  By  inspecting  the  foregoing  Vocabulary,  we  see  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  barriers  with  which  the  learned 
have  guarded  the  accentuation  of  the  dead  languages,  still  some  words  there  are  which  despise  their  laws,  and 
boldly  adopt  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.  It  is  true,  the  catalogue  of  these  is  not  very  numerous  | 
for,  as  an  error  of  this  kind  incurs  the  penalty  of  being  thought  illiterate  and  vulgar,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
pedantic  adherence  to  Greek  and  Latin  should,  in  doubtful  cases,  be  generally  preferred. 

But  as  the  letters  of  the  dead  languages  have  insensibly  changed  their  sound  by  passing  into  the  living 
ones,  BO  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  accent  from  sliding,  sometimes,  into  the  analogies  of  our  own  tongue ; 
and  when  once  words  of  this  kind  are  fixed  in  the  public  ear,  it  is  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  pernicious,  ped 
intry  to  disturb  them.  Who  could  hear,  without  pity,  of  Alexander's  pasaing  the  River  GrarU'eus,  i  or  of  hii 
marrying  the  sister  of  Parya'atia  ?  These  words,  and  several  others,  must  be  looked  upon  as  planets  shot 
from  their  original  spherea,  and  moving  round  another  centre. 

After  all  the  care,  therefore,  that  has  been  taken  to  accent  words  according  to  the  best  authorities,  some 
nave  been  found  so  differently  marked  by  different  proaodists,  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  know  to  whick 
we  shall  give  the  preference.  In  this  case,  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion,  without  presuming  to  decide^ 
ind  merely  as  an  'HrcorcxoK,  or  Interim,  till  the  learned  have  pronounced  the  final  aentence. 


*  Zenodotus. —  All  our  proaodists  but  Lempriere  give  this 
word  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  and,  till  a  good  reason  be 
(iven  why  it  should  differ  from  Herodotus,  I  must  beg  leave 
10  follow  the  majority. 

t  ZoihM.  — Tbetwovowela,  in  this  word,  are  always  sep- 
irated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  j  but,  in  the  English  pronun- 
jiatiim  of  it,  they  are  frequently  blended  into  a  diphthong, 
m  in  the  words  oil,  toil,  &c.    This,  however,  la  an  illiterate 


pronunciation,  and  should  be  avoided.    The  word  should 
have  three  syllables,  and  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Zo'b- 

X  [Notwithstanding  this  remark.  Walker  baa  placed  Jlifl 
word  with  the  accent  on   »ile  penultimate  {Oram' cut)  ill 
hia  Termmatimial  focabulary;  and  it  standa  firat  wkb  t^ 
same  accent  in  his  Imtittl  Koeatuian/.— See  Gsahiii 
Editok.] 


PEEFACE 

TO    THE   TERMINATIONAL   VOCABULARY. 


TiK  <G  a  ret:«Bpective  view  of  language,  or  surveying  it  in  its  terminations,  affords  not  only  a  new,  out  ti 
idvaita  ;eou8  view  of  all  languages.  The  necessity  of  this  view  induced  me,  several  years  ago,  to  arrange  tb* 
whole  }^nglish  language  according  to  its  terminations ;  and  this  arrangement  I  found  of  infinite  use  to  me  in 
aonsult.ng  the  analogies  of  our  tongue.  A  conviction  of  its  utility  made  me  desirous  of  arranging  the  Greek 
and  Latin  proper  names  in  the  same  manner,  ajid  more  particularly,  as  the  pronunciation  of  these  langnagei 
depends  more  on  the  termination  of  words  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with.  Of  such  utilitv  is  this 
arrangement  supposed  to  be  in  the  Greek  language,  that  the  son  of  the  famous  Hoogeveen,  who  wrote  on  the 
Greek  Particles,  has  actually  printed  such  a  Dictionary,  which  only  waits  for  a  preface  to  be  published.  The 
labor  of  such  a  selection  and  arrangement  must  have  been  prodigious.  Nor  is  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  in 
tae  present  work,  a  slight  one ;  but  the  idea  of  rendering  the  classical  pronunciation  of  proper  names  still  more 
easy,  encouraged  me  to  persevere  in  the  labor,  however  dry  and  fatiguing. 

I  flattered  myself  1  had  already  promoted  this  end,  by  dividing  the  proper  names  into  syllables  upon  analogi- 
cal principles,  but  hoped  1  could  still  add  to  the  facility  of  recollecting  their  pronunciation,  by  the  arrangement 
here  adopted ;  which,  in  the  first  place,  exhibits  the  accent  and  quantity  of  every  word  by  its  termination. 

In  the  next  place,  it  shows  the  extent  of  this  accentuation,  by  producing,  at  one  view,  all  the  words  differ 
ently  accented,  by  which  means  may  be  formed  the  rule  and  the  exception. 

Thirdly,  when  the  exceptions  are  but  few  and  less  apt  to  be  regarded,  by  seeing  them  contrasted  with  the 
rule  they  are  imprinted  more  strongly  on  the  memory,  and  are  the  more  easily  recollected.  Thus,  by  seeing 
that  Spercfiiits,  JCenophontuis,  and  Darius  are  the  only  words  of  that  very  numerous  termination  which  hava 
(he  accent  on  the  penultimate,  we  are  at  perfect  ease  about  all  the  rest. 

Fourthly,  by  seeing  that  all  words  ending  in  enes  have  universally  the  antepenultimate  accent,  we  easily 
recollect  that  the  pronunciation  of  Eumenes  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  is  radically  wrong,  and  is  only 
tolerated  because  adopted  by  some  respectable  writers.  Thus,  too,  the  numerous  termination  in  odes  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  antepenultimate ;  and  the  ambiguous  termination  in  idet  is  freed,  in  some  measure,  from  ita 
intricacy,  by  seeing  the  extent  of  both  forms  contrasted.  This  contrast,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  Greek 
etymologies,  shows,  at  one  view,  when  this  termination  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  i,  as  in  Tydides,  and 
when  it  transfers  the  accent  to  the  antepenultimate,  as  in  Thucydides ;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity 
of  the  original  word  from  which  these  patronymics  are  formed. 

And,  lastly,  when  the  number  of  words  pronounced  with  a  different  accent  are  nearly  equal,  we  cjn,  at  least, 
find  some  way  of  recollecting  their  several  accentuations  better  than  if  they  were  promiscuously  mingled  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  language.  By  frequently  repeating  them,  as  they  stand  together,  the  ear  will 
gain  a  habit  of  placing  the  accent  properly,  without  knowing  why  it  does  so.  In  short,  if  Labbe's  Catholia 
Indices,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  learned,  be  useful  for  readily  finding  the  accent  and  quantity  of  propel 
names,  the  present  Index  cannot  fail  to  be  much  more  so,  as  it  not  only  associates  them  by  tlieir  accent  and 
quantity,  but  according  to  their  termination  also ;  and  by  this  additional  association,  it  must  necessarily  render 
any  diversity  of  accent  more  easily  perceived  and  remembered. 

To  all  which  advantages  it  may  be  added,  that  this  arrangement  has  enabled  me  to  point  out  the  true  sound 
of  every  termination  ;  by  which  means,  those  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  will  find 
tnemselves  instructed  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  final  letters  of  every  word,  as  well  as  its  accent  and 
quantity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  in  the  following  Index,  almost  all  words  of  two  syllables  are  omitted ;  for, 
aa  dissyllables  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  always  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  it  was 
needless  to  insert  them.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  such  words  as  have  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  sylla 
Die  followed  by  two  consonants ;  for  in  this  case,  unless  the  former  of  these  consonants  were  a  mute,  and  the 
latter  a  liquid,  the  penultimate  vowel  was  always  long,  and  consequently  always  had  the  accent.  This  analogy 
takes  place  in  our  pronunciation  of  words  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  that 
have  been  Anglicized,  such  as  Bethlehemite,  Nazarene,  &c,,  have  the  accent,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  worda 
cither  on  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  1  should  have  confined  myself  to  the  insertion  of  proper  names  alone, 
without  bringing  in  the  gentile  adjectives,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  derived  from  them.  This  omissioi 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  saved  me  immense  trouble  ;  but  these  adjectives,  being  sometimes  used  as  substan 
tives,  made  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line ;  and,  as  the  analogy  of  accentuation  was,  in  some  measure,  connectec 
with  these  adjectives,  I  hoped  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  arranging  them  v  ou  Id  not  be  entirely  thrown  away 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


AA. 

Acemt  the  JSnt^enultimiUe. 
4b&A|*  Naualcaa. 

BA. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate, 
Ababa,  Desudaba,  Alaba,  Allaba,  Aballaba,  CiHaba,  Adeba, 
Abnoba,  Onoba,  AmobaiAusoba,  Hecuba,  Geld uba,  Cordu- 
|a,  Voluba,  Rutuba. 

ACA,  EGA,  ICA.t  OCA,  UCA,  YCA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Cleonica,  Thessalonica,  Veronica,  Noctiluca,  Donaca. 

Accent  the  AntepeniUtitnate. 
Ithaca,  Andriaca,  Malaca,  Tabraca,  Mazaca,  Seneca, 
CyrenaVca,  Belgica,  Georgica,  Cabalica,  Italica,  Maltilica, 
Bellica,  Laconica,  Leonica,  Marica,  Marmarica,  Conimbri- 
ca,  Merobrica,  Mirobrica,  Cetobrica,  Anderica,  America, 
Africa,  Arborica,  Aremorica,  Armorica,  Norica,  Tetrica, 
Asturica^Illyhca,  [Nasica,^:]  Eaica,  Corsica,  Athatlca,  Boeti- 
ca,  Ceretica,  Anaitica,  Celtica,  Salmantica,  Cyrrhestica, 
Ustica,  Utica,  Engravica,  Oboca,  Amadoca,  Aesyca,  Mutyca 

DA. 

Accent  the  Penultmate, 
Abdeda,  Hecameda,  Diomeda,  Amida,  Actrida. 

Accent  the  Ajitepenidtimate, 
Aada,  Adada,  Symada,  Bagrada,  Ruada,  Idubeda,  An- 
dromeda, Ceneda,  Agneda,  Voneda,  Candida,  Egida,  An- 
derida,  Florida,^  Fisida. 

MA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Dlcffia,  NicBa,  and  all  words  of  this  termination. 

EA. 

Accent  the  PenuUhnate. 
Laodicea,  Stratonicea,  Cymodocea,  Medea,  Ligea,  Argea, 
Amathea,  Alphea,  Erythea,  Ethalea,  Malea,  Heraclea,  Am- 
phiclea,  Theoclea,  Agathoclea,  Androclea,  Euryclea,  Pen- 
thesilea,  Achillea,  Asbamea,  Alcidamea,  Cadmea,  Elimea, 
iGnea^  Mantinea,  Maronea,  ChEeronea,  ^pea,  Barea,  Cxsa- 
rea,  NeoceBsarea,  Cytherea,  Ipaea,  Hypsea,  Galatea,  Flatea, 
Myrtea,  (a  city.) 


*  As  the  accent  is  never  on  the  last  syllable  of  Greek  or 
LAtin  proper  names,  the  final  a  must  be  pronounced  as  in 
English  words  of  this  termination  ;  that  is,  nearly  as  the  inter- 
action ahi — See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  VocabvlaTy. 

I  Of  all  the  words  ending  in  tea,  Cleomca^  Veronica^  and 
7'/ies«flItfnica,t  are  the  only  three  which  have  the  penultimate 
Bccent.  —  See  Rule  29,  prefixed  to  the  IniUal  Vocabulary, 
and  the  words  Andronicus  and  Sophbonicus. 

t  [Jfasica  (pronounced  JV*a-«'ca).  See  Nasica,  on  page 
878.  — Editor.] 

$  Florida,  —  Labbe  tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  pronounce  this  part  of  America  with  the  accent  on  the 
lenultimate  syllable. 

If  Achaia.  — The  vowels  in  this  termination  do  not  form 
a.  diphthong.  The  accent  is  upon  the  first  a,  the  i  is  pro- 
nounced like  y  consonant  in  year,  and  the  final  a  nearly  like 
ihe  a  in  father,  or  the  interjection  ah!  —  See  Rule  7. 

ir  Words  of  this  termination  have  the  da  pronounced  as 
;f  written  «A«-a.  —  See  Rule  10,  prefixed  to  th?  [niiiaX  Vo- 
tmbulam 


Accent  the  AntepenuUtmate. 
Fharnacea,  Ardea,  Tegea,  iCthea,  Desithea,  Leucoll- « 
Alea,  Doclea,  Dioclea,  £lea,  Marcellea,  Demea,  Caatai  a 
Aminea,  Ficulnea,  Albunea,  Boea,  Clupea  or  GlyyvO, 
Abarbarea,  Chsrea,  Verrea,  I^urea,  Thyrea,  Rosea,  Oe  •♦ 
sea,  Etea,  Tritea,  Myrtea,  (a  name  of  Venus,)  Butea,  Abaa^a 

(EA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
MeleboBa,  Eubcsa,  and  all  words  of  this  termination 

6A. 

Accent  the  AntepenuMmate, 
Abaga,  Bibaga,  Ampsaga,  Agaozaga,  NoSga,  Arabrtfn 
Aobriga,  Segobriga,  Coeliobriga,  Flaviobriga. 

HA. 

Aaent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Malacha,  Pyrrhica,  Adatha,  Agatha,  Badenatba,  Aban 
tha,  Monumetha. 

AIA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultijnate, 
Achaia,||  Pancbaia,  Aglaia,  Maia. 

BIA. 
Accent  the  Ajttepenultitnate. 
Arabia,  Trebia,  Contrebia,  Albia,  Balbia,  Olhia,  Cojjm 
bia,  Zenobia,  Cornubia. 

CIA.U 
Accent  the  AntepenuItimMe. 
Nicacia,  Dacia,  Salacia,  Wormacia,  Thaumacia,  Conn» 
cia^  Ambracia,  Thracia,  Samothracia,  Artacia,  Accia,  Gal< 
lacia,  Griecia,  Voadicia,  Vindelicia,  Cilicia,  Libyphcenicla, 
Aricia,  Ghalcia,  Francia,  Frovincia,  Cappadocia,  Porcia, 
Muscia,  Ascia,  Iscia,  Thuscia,  Boruscia,  Seleucia,**  Tucis 
Lycia. 

DIA.tt 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Iphimedla,  Laomedia,  Protomedia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Badia,  Arcadia,  Leucadia,  Media,  Iphiraedia,  Nicomedia, 

Polymedia,  Eporedia,  Corsedia,   Suedia,  Fordicirlia,  Nu- 

midia,  Canidia,  Japidia,  Pisldia,  Gallovidia,  Scandia,  India. 

Burgundia,  Ebodia,  Clodia,  .^odia,  Longobardia,  Cardia, 

**  Seteuda.  —  See  Rule  30,  and  the  word  in  the  Initial 
Vocabulary.  [And  likewise  the  following  note.  —  Editor.] 

ff  SeeIPHioi:NiA.inthe/ni£taf  Vocabulary.  ["Propernamei 
or  epithets,"  says  Mr.  Carr,  "  ending  in  damia,  genia^  as  ipAt- 
genla^  Protogenla,  Xphidamla,  LaodamTaj  &c.,  have  the  penul* 
timate  long.  The  same  remark  applies  to  names  of  towns 
formed  from  the  names  of  individuals  ;  as,  Antiochlay  from 
Antiochus ;  Alexandria^  from  Alexander ;  Cassandrla,  from 
Cassander;  PAiZade/pAza,  from  Philadelphus;  Seleuclaj  from 
Seleucus."  In  accordance  with  this  rale,  Mr.  Carr  places  the 
accent  in  all  the  following  words  on  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble :  Adrastia,Aeathia,  Alexandria,  Amphigenia,  Antiochia, 
Antipatria,  Archidamia,  Asclepia,  Asphilathia,  Aatydamia, 
Attalia,  Cassandria,  Deidamia,  Echedainia,  Epiphania,  Ery- 
thia,  Eumenia,  Eumeredia,  Eusebia,  Heniochia,  Hippoda- 
mia,  Iphidemia,  Iphigenia,  Iphimedia,  Laodamia,  LetA> 
dia,  Lysimachia,  Medullia,  Menelaia,  Nicomcdla,  Peridiai 
Philadelphia,  Protogenia,  Protomedia,  Samaria,  Seleuc  a, 
Theophania.  —  The  words  Acadcmia  and  Apamia  Carr  acces  t| 
both  on  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate.  "FoiToa 
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GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 


Vertic.  4ia,  Concordiai  DUcordia,  Herephordia,  Claudia, 
.ydia. 

EIA. 
j9umt  the  Penitltimate. 
Ble^fa,*  Hygeia,  Antheia,  Cartbeia,  Aquileia,  Pompeia, 
3eipeia}  Tarpeia»  Carteia. 

6IA. 

decent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sphagia,  Lagia,  Athanagia,  Norvigia,  Cantabrl^a,  Ortigia, 
Langia,  Eningia,    Finningia,  Lotharingia,  Turingia,  Ser- 

E'la,  Orgia,  Pelasgia,  Fugia,  Kugia,  Ogygia,  Jopygia,  Phrygia, 
ygia 

HIA. 
Jtccent  the  Penultimate, 
Sophia,  Antbla,  Erythia,  Xenoplthia. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltvmate. 
Valachia,  Lysimachia,  Centauromachia,  Inachia,  XynaU 
chia,  Antiocbia,  Amphilochia,  Munycbia,  Philadelpbia,  Ap- 
oeCropbia,  Scarpfaia^  Acrypbia,  Ematbia,  i£matbia,  Alethia, 
Hyacintbia,  Carinthia,  Tyrintbia,  Cynthia,  Tyrynthia,  Par- 
£hia,  Scythia,  Pythia. 

UA. 

Accent  the  PenuUxmata. 
Thalia,  Aristoclia,  Baailia. 

Accent  the  Antepemiitmate, 

CEbalia,  Fornicalia,  Lupercalia,  Acidalia,  Vandalia,  Po- 
dalia,  Megalia,  Robigalia,  Fugalia,  CBchalia,  Westpbalia, 
iEtbalia,  Alalia,  Vulcanalia,  Paganalia,  Bacchanalia,  Ter- 
minalia,  Fontinalia,  Vertumnalia,  Portumnalia,  A^onalia, 
Angeronalia,  SaturnaHa,  Faunalia,  Portunalia,  Opalia,  Lib- 
eralia,  Feralia,  Floralia,  Lemuralia,  Salia,  Pharsalia,  Thes- 
Balia,  ^taha,  Italia,  Compitalia,  Carmontalia,  Laurentalia, 
Castalia,  Attalia,  Paytalia,  Mamblia^  ^lia,  Coelia,  Belia, 
Celia,  Decelia,  Agelia,  Helia,  Cornelia,  CIcelia,  ABpelia,  Cere- 
lia,  Aurelia,  Velia,  Anglia,  CiBcilia,  Sicilia,  -(Egilia,  Cingilia, 
Palilia,  iEmilia,  ^Snilia,  Veiiilia,  Parilia,  Basilia,  Absilia, 
Herailia,  Massilia,  Atilia,  Anatilia,  Petilia,  Antilia,  Q,uintit- 
ia,  Hostilia,  Cutilia,  Aquilia,  Servilia,  Elapbobolia,  Ascolia, 
Padoiia,  ^olia,  Folia,  Natolia,  Anatolia,  jBtolia,  Nauplia, 
Daitlia,  FIgulia,  Julia,  Apulia,  Gtetulia,  Getulia,  Tripbylia, 
Pampbylia. 

MIA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Deidamia,!  Laodamia,  Hippodamia,  Aatydamia.  Apamia, 
Bydramia. 

Accent  the  Anteptinultimate. 

Lamia,  Meaopotamia,  Cadmia,  Academia,  Arcjidemia, 
Rudemia,  lathmia,  Holmia,  Poathumia. 

NIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amphigenia,  Iphigenia,  X  Tritogenia,  Lasthenia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Albania,  Sicania,  liyrcania,  Arcania,  Lucania,  Dania, 
Codania,  Dardania,  Epiphania,  Alania,  Mania,  Carmania, 
Germania,  Normania,  Cinnania,  Acarnania,  Campania, 
Hispania,  Pomerania,  Afrania,  Urania,  Baasania,  Actania, 
Edetania,  Laletahia,  Occitania,  Osaigitania,  Mauritania, 
Lusitania,  Titania,  Sexitania,  Alentania,  Conteatania,  Me- 
vania,  Lithuania,  Transjlvania,  Azania,  iEnia,  Actaenia, 
Aberdenia,  lachenia,  Tyrrhenia,  Parthenia,  Diogenia,  Me- 
nia,  AchsBmenia,  Armenia,  Nenia,  Ncenia,  Poenia,  Cebrenia, 
6enia,  Arnagnia,  Signia,  Albinia,  Lacinia,  Dinia,  Sardinia, 
Fulginia,  Virginia,  Bechinia,  Machlinia,  Ciminia,  Eleuainia, 
Tinia,  Lavinia,  Mervinia,  Lamnia,  Lycienini  f,  Polyhymnia, 
Alemannia,  Britannia,  Fescennia,  Aonia,  Lycariiia,  Cbar- 
nia,  Catalonia,  Laconia,  Glasconia,  Adonia,  Macedonia, 
Marcedonia,  Caledonia,  Mygdonia,Aidania,  Aaidonia,  Pos- 
*.donia,  Abbendonia,  Herdonia,  Laudonia,  Cydonia,  Mio- 
pia, Pseonia,  Pelagonia,  Faphlagonia,  Aragonia,  Antigonia, 
Sithonia,  Ionia,  Agrionia,  Avalonia,  Aquilonia,  Apollonia, 

•  Elegeia —  The  ancients  sometimes  separated  the  vowels 
R  in  this  termination, and  sometimes  pronounced  them  as  a 
diphthong.  The  general  mode  of  pronouncing  them  with 
ua  is  to  consider  them  as  a  diphthong,  and  to  pronounce  it 
aa  long  or  doubles,'  which,  from  its  squeezed  sound,  ap- 
proaches to  the  initial  t/,  and  makes  these  words  pronounced 
as  if  written  El~e-j4^yah,  Ny-ji^yah,  &.c.  This  is  the  pro- 
nunciation which  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  scholars  who 
are  fond  of  displaying  their  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be 
sure  to  pronounce  Elegeia^  Hijgeuiy  or  rather  Hygieia,  An- 
tAcui,  and  Z>eio7;»a,  with  the  diphthong  like  the  nounei/e; 
while  Cartheiaj  or  Carteia^  Aquileiaf  Pompeia,  and  Tarpeia^  of 
Latin  original,  are  permitted  to  have  their  diphthongs 
■ounded  like  double  e,  or,  which  ia  nearly  the  same  thing, 
tf  the  vowels  be  separated,  to  sound  the  e  long,  aa  lu  sqva^ 
■nd  tfafl  i  as  y  consonant,  articulating  the  inal  a.  —  Se^ 
uiecn  Achaia. 


Colonla,  Polonia,  Populonia>  Vetulonia,  Babylonia  Acmo 
nia,  ^monia,  Haeraonia,  Tremonia,  Ammonia,  Harmonia 
Codanonia,  Sinonia,  Pannonia,  Bononia,  Lamponia,  Pom 
ponia,  Cronia,  Feronia,  Sophronia,  Petronia,  Antronia,  Do- 
ronia,  Tnronia,  Cieaonia,  Ausonia,  Latonia,  TriConia,  Bol- 
tonia,  Ultonia,  Hantonia.  Vinlunia,  Wintonia,  Bistonia 
Plutonia,  Favonia,  Sclavonia,  Livonia,  Arvonia,  Saxonia. 
Exonia,  Sicyonia,  Narnia,  Sarnia,  Dorebernia,  Hibemia 
Cliternia^  Lindisfornia,  Vigernia,  Wigornia,  Liburnia,  Cal 
phurnia,Saturnia,  Pornia,  Daunia,  Ceraunia,  AcrocerauBhi 
Junia,  Ciunia,  Neptunic  Ercynia,  Bythinia^  Macrynia 

CJA 

Accent  Vu  Ant^enuUimate. 
LatSia. 

PIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Apia^  Salopia,  Manapia,  Messapia,    Asclipia,    Lampu 

Olympia,  Ellopia,  Dolopia,  CEnopia,  Cecropia,  Mopsopia 

Appia,  I^ppia,  Oppia,  Luppia,  Antuerpia 

RIA. 

Accent  the  PenvUimate. 

Darla. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Aria,  Baria,  Fabaria,  Columbaria,  Barbaria,  Caria,  Pica 
ria,  Calcaria,  Sagaria,  Megaria,  Hungaria,  Pharia,  Salaria. 
Hilaria,  Allaria,  Mallaria,  Sigillaria,  Anguillaria,  S'amaria',^ 
Palmaria,  Planaria,  Enaria,  Mxnaria,  Gallinaria,  Aainaria, 
Carbonaria,  Chaunaria,  Colubraria,  Agraria,  Diocssaria, 
Pandataria,  Cotaria,  Nivaria,  Antiquaria,  Cervaria,  Petiia 
ria,  Argentuaria,  Calabria,  Cantabria,  Cambria,  Sicambria, 
Fimbria,  Meaembria,  Urabria,  Cumbria,  Selymbria,  Abobria, 
Amagetobria^  Trinacria,  Teucria,  Molycria,  Adria,  Hadria, 
Geldria,  Anuria,  Scamandria,  Anandria,  Cassandria,  Alex 
andria,  i^ria,  Egeria,  Aeria,  Faberia,  Iberia,  Celtiheria,  Lu- 
ceria,  Neuceria,  ^Egeria,  ^Etheria,  Eluthcria,  Pieria,  Aleria, 
Valeria,  Ameria,  Numeria,  Meria,  Casperia,  Cesperia,  Hespe* 
ria,  Hyperia,  Seria,  Fabrateria,  Compulteria,  Asteria,  An 
thesteria,  Faveria,  Lhcegria,  Iria,  Liria,  Equiria,  Oschofo 
ria,  Daphnepboria,  Themophoria,  Antbesphoria,  Chilmoria, 
Westmoria,  Eupatoria,  Anactori^,  Victoria,  Prietoria,  Arria, 
Atria,  Eretria,  Feltria,  Conventria,  Bodotria,  GBnotria,  Ces 
tria,  Ciceatria,  Circestria,  Tbalestria,  latria,  Austria,  Indus 
tria.  Tublustria,  Una,  Calauria,  Isauria,  Curia,  Duria,  Idan- 
duria,  Furia,  Liguria,  Remuria,  Etruria,  Hetruria,  Turia, 
Apaturia,  Boeturia,  Beturia,  Asturia,  Syria,  Ccelesyria,  Oo 
losyria,  Leucoayria,  Assyria. 

SIA.|t 
Accent  tAe  Antepenultimate, 
Asia,  Chadasia,  Laaia,  Seplasia,  Amasia,  Aspasla,  Hib- 
rasia,  Agiraaia,  Austrasia,  Anastasia,  ^Esia,  Csesia,  Mtesia, 
^desia,  Artemesia,  Magnesia,  Mmsia,  Merpeaia,  Ocresia, 
Euphrateaia,  Artesia,  Suesia,  Bisia,  Cnlisia,  Provisia,  Hor< 
tenaia,  Chenobosia,  Leucosia,  Pandosia,  Tbeodosia,  Ara- 
choaia,  Orthosia,  Rosia,  Thasprosia,  Sosia,  Lipaia,  Nupsia, 
Persia,  Nursia,  Tolassia,  Cephissia,  Rusaia,  Blandusia, 
Cluaia,  Ampelusia;  Anthemusia,  Acheruaia,  Perusia,  Bysia 
Sicysia,  Mysia,  Dionysia. 

TIA 

Accent  the  AntepenuUhnate, 
Sabatia,  Ambatia,  Latia,  Calatia,  Galatia,  Collatia,  Dal- 
matia,  Sarmatia,  Egnatia,  Aratia,  Alsatia,  Actia,  Coetia, 
Rhfetia,  Ansetia,  Vicetia,  Peucetia,  Pometia,  Anetia,  Clain< 
petia,  Lucretia,  Cyretia,  Setia,  Lutetia,  Helvetia,  Uzetia, 
Phiditia,  Angitia,  Androlitia,  Sulpitia,  Naritia,  Delgovitia, 
Baltia,  Bantia,  Briganlia,  Murgantia,  Almantia,  Numantia, 
Aperantia,  Constantia,  Placentia,  Picentia,  Lucentia,  Fi 
dentia,  Digentia,  Morgentia,  Valentia,  Pollentia,  Polentia, 
Terentia,  Florentia,  Laurentia,  Consentia,  Potentia,  Faven- 
tia,  Confluentia,  Liquentia,  Druentia,  Q,uintia,  Pontia,  Ach 
erontia,  Ahsontia,  Moguntia,  Scotia,  Bcestia,  Scaptia, 
Mania,  Tenia,  Sebastia,  Bubastia,  Adrastia,  Beatia,  Modes 


For  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  sound  of  thia  diphthong, 
see  the  word  Plei  aues,  in  the  Initial  Vocabvlary.  To  which 
observations  we  may  add,  that  when  thia  diphthong  in 
Greek  is  reduced  to  the  single  long  i  in  Latin,  as  in  Iphi^t^ 
nta,  Elegia,  &c.,  it  is  pronounced  like  single  t,  that  is,  hk^ 
the  noun  eye. 

t  Deidamta.—  See  Rule  30. 

X  Iphigenia.  — See  this  word  in  the  /m'tiol  Vocabvlary 

$  Samaria.  —  For  the  accent  of  this  word  and  Slexandria, 
see  Rule  30,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Vocahulary. 

II  sia.  —  The  a  in  this  termination,  when  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  ought  always  to  he  sounded  like  zA,  aa  if  written 
Amazhiaf  Aspazhia,  &c.  Asiat  Theodosia,  and  Sana*  seen 
to  be  the  only  exceptions. 
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4m,  Segestln.  Oreatia,  Chartstia,  Ostia,   Brattia,  Acutia, 
Hinuth^  CosButia,  Tutia,  Clytia,  Narytia. 

VIA. 

Aeeen'.  *he  Jintepenvltmate, 

Cand«\r^.  BWvia.  FVatia,  Menavia,  Scandinavia,  Aspft- 

rltt,  Maavia,  Warsavia,  Octavia,  Juvavia,  iGvia,  Cendevia, 

Uenevii,  Suevia,  Livia,  Trivia.  Urbesaivia,  Sylvia,  Mosco- 

via,  Segovia,  Gergovia,  Naaiovia,  Cluvia. 

XIA. 

AmtI  (Ae  ^ntepenultmaU* 
Itnita,  Cinxla. 

VIA. 
^eeaa  the  Penultimate, 
Dlthyla,*  Orithyia. 

ZIA. 

decent  the  ^ntepenvUimate* 
Rabazla,  Alyzia. 

ALA 
Accent  the  PentUHmate, 
Abala,  Mesaala. 

Av;«nt  the  AntepenuUimate, 
Abala,  Gabala,  Castabala,  Onobala,  Triocala,  Crocala,  Ab- 
dala,  Dffidala,   Bucephala,   Abliala,    Astyphala,    Moenala, 
Avala. 

CLA. 
4eeent  either  the  PenvltimaU  or  AntepenvMrnaU  Syllable. 
Amicla. 

ELA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Arbela,  (in  Persia,}  Acela,  Adela,  Suadela,  Mundela,  Phil 
•aiela,  Amatela. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Arbela,  (in  Sicily.) 

OLA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Fublicola,  Anionicola,  Junonicola,  Neptunicola,  Agricola, 
Baticola,  Leucola,  ^ola,  Abroatola,  Scsevola. 

ULA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abula.   Trebula,    Albula,    Carbiila,  Callicula,  Saticiila, 
Adula,  Acidula,  ^Ggula,  Caligula,  Artigula,  Longula,  Ortop- 
Dla,  Merula,  Caspenila^  Asula,  insula,  FcBSula,  Sceptesula, 
Bceptenaula,  Insula,  Vitula,  Vistula. 

YLA. 

Accent  the  PenvltxmaU, 
Ibyla,  Masayla. 

Accent  the  AjitepenvUtmate, 
Asyla. 

AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA,  UMA,  YMA 

Accent  the  PenultimMe. 
CynoBaema,  Aroma,  Narracustoma 

Accent  the  Antepemdlimate. 
Fandama,  Abderama,  Asama,  Uxama,  Acema,  Obrima, 
Perrima,  Certima,  Boreoatoina,  Decuma,  Didyma,  Hieroaol- 
pna  .^syma. 

ANA. 
'  Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Albana,  Pandana,  Trajana,  Marciana,  Diana,  Sogdiana, 
Drangiana,  Marglana,  Aponiana,  Pomponiana,  Trojana, 
Oopiana,  Mariana,  Drusiana,  Suslana,  Statiana,  Glottiana, 
Viana,  Alana,  Crococalana,  Eblana,  ^lana,  Amboglanaf 
Vindolana,  Cluerculana,  Q,uerqu6tu1ana,  Amana,  Almana, 
Comana,  Mumana,  Barpana,  Clarana,  Adrana,  Measana, 
Catana,  Accitana,  Astigitana,  Zeugitana,  Meduana,  Malva- 
na,  Ciuana,  Novana,  Equana. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abana,  Fricana,   Concana,   Adana,  Cispadana,  Sagana, 
Achana,  Leuphana,  Hygiana,  Drepana,  Barpana,  Ecbatana, 
Catana,  Sequana,  Cyana,  Tyana. 

ENA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Labena,  Characena,  Medena,  Fidena,  Aufidena,  Ageena, 
Comagena,  Dolomena,  Capena,  Cffisena,  Messena,  Artena. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
PhoBbigena,  Graphige»a,  Aciligena,  Ignigena,  Junonige- 
•a,  Opigena,  Nysigena,  Boetigena,  Trojugena,  ^gosthena, 


•  The  vowels  ia  in  these  words  must  be  pronounced  dia- 
tlDctly  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  H-ith-e^'ah^  0-ri«A-a- 
¥ah  i  the  penultimate  syllable  pronounced  aa  the  noun  eye 


Alena,  Helena,  Pellexa,  Ponena,  Atena,  Polyzena,  Tb» 
oxen& 

INA.t 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Arabina,  Acina,  Gloacina,  Tarracina,  Cluacina,  CcBclna, 
Ricina,  Runcina,  Cercina,  Lucina,  Eryeina,  Aciadlna,  Ach 
ladina,  jEgina,  Bachina,  Acantbina,  Messalina,  Catalina 
Fascelina,  Mechlina,  Tellina,  Callina,  Medullina,  CleobulJ 
na,  Tutulina,  Oienina,  Cenina,  Antonina,  Heroina,  ApUo,, 
Ciaalpina,  Transalpina,  Agrippina,  Abarina,  Carina,  Larlna, 
Cainarina,  Sabrina,  Fbalacrina,  Acertna,  Lerina,  Camerina, 
Terina,  Jamphorina,  Caprina,  Myrina,  Casina,  Felaina, 
Abusina,  Elusina,  Atina,  Catina,  Metina,  Libitina,  Mariti- 
na,  Libentina,  Adrumentina,  Ferentina,  Aventina,  AruD  ' 
na,  Potina,  Pakestina,  Mutina,  Flavina,  Levina 
Accent  the  AiUepenuMmate, 

Aclna,  Fascellina,  Froaerpina,  Aaina,  Saraina. 

ONA 

Accent  tlte  Penultimate. 
Abona,  Uxacona,  Libisocona,  Usocona,  Saucona,  Dodona. 
Scardona,  Adeona,  Aufona,  Salona,  Bellona,  Duellona, 
iGmona,  Cremona,  Artemona,  Salmona,  Homona,  Pomona, 
Flanona,  .^nona,  Hippona,  Natona  Aaerona,  Angerona, 
Verona,  Matrona,  ^aona,  Latona,  Aiitona,  Dertona  Orto 
na,  Cortona,  Alvona,  Axona. 


Ituna. 

Aloa. 
Anchoa. 


UNA. 
AetOHl  the  jint^enultimate 

OA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 


IPA,  OP  A,  UPA 

Accent  the  PenuUijnate 
Argyripa,  Europa,  Catadupa. 

ARA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdaia. 

Accent  the  AntqienuUimate. 
Abara,  Acara,  Imacara,  Accara,  Cadara,  Gadara,  Abdaim, 
Megara,  Macbara,  Imacbara,  Phalara,  Cinara,  Cynara,  Ll^ 
ara,  Lupara,  Isara,  Fatara,  Mazara. 

CRA,  DRA. 
Accent  the  AntepenvltmMU, 
Lepteacra,  Charadra,  Clepsydra- 

ERA. 

Acceid  the  PenulHmate. 
Abdera,    Andera,   Cythera,   (the   island    Cerigo,   netf 
Crete.) 

Accent  the  AntepenuMmate. 
Libera,  Glycera,  Acadera,  Jadera,  Cythera,  (the  city  of 
Cyprus,)  Hiera,  Cremera,  Caasero. 

GRA 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Tanagra,  Beregra. 

HRA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Libethra. 

IRA 
Accent  the  Penutttmaie. 
Daira,  Thelaira,  Stagira,  ^gira,  Deianira,  Metanln,  7^ 
atira. 

Cybira. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 


ORA. 

Accent  Hie  Penultimate, 
Pandora,  Aberdora,  Aurora,  Vandesora,  Windeiora. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Ebora. 

TRA 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Cleopatra. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Excetra,  Leucopetra,  Triquetra. 

URA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabura,  Ebura,  iEbura,  Balbura,  Subura,  Pandura,  Builii 
ra,  Asura,  Lesura,  Isura,  Cynosura,  Lactura,  Astura. 


t  Every  word  of  this  termination  With  the  accent  on  tbc 
penultimate  syllable  has  the  t  pronounced  aa  the  noun  ey« 
—  See  Rules  1, 3,  and  4,  prefixed  to  the  Initial    'ipcoiiiiary' 
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YRA. 
Accent  the  PemiUimate, 
Ancyra,  Cercyra,  Corcyra,  Lagyra,  Palmyra»*    Cosyra, 
ventyra. 

Jlceent  the  AntmenvMmaie, 
Xaphyra,  Glaphyra,  Fbilyra,  Cebyra,  Anticyra. 


jZeeent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abasa,  Banasaj  Dionasa,  Harpasa. 

£SA,  .SA,  OSA. 
Accent  the  Femdtimate. 
Ortogesa  Alesa,  Halesa,  Namesa,  Alpcaa,  Berresa,  Men- 
iesa,  Ampbisa,  EUua,  Tolosa,  iErosa,  Deitosa,  Cortuoaa. 

USA,  YSA. 

Accent  the  PemUtimate, 
Pbarmacusa,  Fitbecusa,  Nartecusa,  Phtenicusa,  Celadusa, 
Padusa,  Lopaduaa,  Medusa,  Eleusa,  Creusa,  Lagusa,  £la- 
phuaa,  Agathusa,  Marathuaa,  if^thuaa,  Phoethusa,  Arethuaa, 
Opbiuaa,  Eluaa,  Cordilusa,  Drymusa,  Eranusa,  Ichnusa, 
Colpuaa,  Aprusa,  Cissusa,  Scotusa,  Dryusa,  Donysa. 

ATA- 

Aceent  the  Penultimate. 
Braccata,  Adadata,  Rhadata,  Tifata,  Tiphata,  Crotoniata, 
Alata,  Ainata,  Acmata,    Comata,  Sarmata,    Napata,    De- 
marata,  Quadrata,  Orata,  Armosata,  Congavata. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate* 
Obaerestrata.  Saiiiosata,  Artaxata. 

ETA,  ITA,  OTA,  UTA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
MtAf  Caieta,  Moneta,  Demareta,  Myrteta,  Herbita,  Areop- 
agita,  Abderita,  Artemlta,  Stagirita,  Uzita,  Fhtbiota,  Epi- 
nCa,  Contributa,  Cicuta,  Aluta,  Matuta. 

Accent  the  Antepenultim^e, 
Damooita,  Melita,  Cmerita. 

AVA,  EVA,  IVA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Clepidava,  Abragava,  Calleva,  Geneva,  Areva,  Atteva, 
Imteva,.GaUiva. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Batava. 

UA. 
Accent  the  AntepenulHmate. 
Accua,  Addua,  Hedua,  Heggua,  Annua,  Capua,  Febnia, 
Achrua,  Palatua,  Flatua,  Mantua,  Agamzua, 

YA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Libya,  Zerolibya,  ^thya,  Carya,  Marsya. 

AZA,  EZA,  OZA, 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Abaraza,  Mieza,  Baragcraa 

AE 

Accmt  the  Antepenultimate, 
Nausicatf,  FasiphaS 

BiE,  C^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Marlco. 

AcecTtt  the  Antepenvltmate, 
ColubGB,  Vaginiacic,  Carmocie,  Oxydracs,  Gallics,   Hie- 
^t«icaB,  Oorlcs,  Antics,  Odrycas. 

Accent  the  Antepeimlthnate, 
Aneadc,  Bacchiads,  Scepiadte,  Battiads,  Tbeatiadee. 

WM,  VDM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Proclidse,  Basilids,  Orestidte,  Ebuds,  iEbuds. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tiabdacids,   Seleuclds,  Adrymachids,  Branchidie,  Pyr- 
diids,  Basilidffi,  Romulidffi,  NumidES,l)ardanidiB,  Borystben- 
idee,  Ausonidae,  Cecropldse,  GangaridiB,  Marmaridis,  Tyn- 
darids,  Druids. 


*  Palmyra.  —  See  this  word  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

t  See  Rule  4  of  the  Initial  Vocahidary, 

X  The  termination  of  ya,  with  the  accen    on  the  [ve- 


ixj^B,  E^B,  FiE,  Gi&^  HifL 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Achss,  Flatss,  Napss,  Allifs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Dlomedes,  Cyanes,  Cenchres,  Capres,  Plates,  CaUlfla. 
Latobrigffi,  Lapiths. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate, 

Bain,  Grais,  Stabis,  Cilicis,  Cercis,  Besidis,  Rudio, 
Taphis,  Versalis,  Ficelis,  Enchelis,  Clcelis,  Cutilis,  £»■ 
quilis,  Exquilis,  Formis,  Volcanis^  Aranis,  Annania 
Britannis,  Boconis,  Chelidonis,  Pionis,  Gemonis,  Xynia, 
Ellopis,  Herpis,  Caspis,  Cunicularis,  Canariie^  Purpura 
ris,  Chabriffi,  Feris,  Laboris,  Emporis,  Caucasis,  Vespa* 
sis,  Coraeis,  Prasis,  Ithacesis,  Gymnesis.  Etesis,  GratiSi 
Venetis,  Piguntis,  Selinuntis,  Seatis,  Cdttis,  Landavis. 
Harpyis. 

LiQ,  MM. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUimMe. 

Pialffi,  Agagamals,  Apails,  Apenninicols,  ^quicoI»| 
Apiolffi,  Epipolffi,  Bolbulffi,  Anculs,  Fult'uls,  Feaiils,  Ca*^ 
Buls,  Latulffi,  Thermopyls,  Acrocoms,  Acboms,  Solyni9> 

ANiE,  ENiE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Africans,  Clodians,  Valentinians,  Marians,  Valentian* 

Sextians,   Cumans,   Adiabens,    Mycens,    Fregens,    S<> 

phens,  Athens,  Hermathens,  Mitylens,  Aceaamens,  Ach 

mens,  Classomens,  Gamoens,  Gonvens. 

Accent  the  AntepenvXtiTnate, 
Apenninigens,  Faunigens,  Ophiogens. 

INiE,  ONiE,  UNiE,  ZOM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Salins,  Calamins,  Agrippins,  Carins,  Taurins,  Fhin* 

tins,    Cleons,    Vennons,    Oons,    Vacuus,   Androgflna. 

Abzos. 

IP^,  UPiE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Genturips,  Rutups. 

AR^,  ERiE,  UBRiE,  YTHR^,  ORiE,  ATR^,  HRjIt 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adiabars,  Andars,  Ulubrs,  Sudors,  Alacbors,  Ccstm, 
Velitrs. 

Accent  the  Avtepenvltimate, 
Eleuthers,  Bliters,  Erythrs,  Pylagors. 

ASiE,  ES^,  US^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
SyracuBs,  Fithecuss,  Pityuss. 

Accent  the  AntepenuWmaia. 
Fagass,  Acess. 

ATjE,  ETiE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Msats,  Abrincats,  Lubeats,  Docleats,  Pheneats,  Ae» 
peats,  Magatffi,  Olciniats,  Crotoniats,  Galats,  Arelata, 
Hylats,  Arnats,  laxamats,  Dalmats,  SnuromatSf  Ex» 
mats,  Abrinats,  Fortunats,  AsampatEe,  Cybirats,  VaaiiUB, 
Gircetffi,  ^symnets,  Agapets,  Arets,  Diaparets 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Thyroagets,  Maasagets,  Aphets,  Denaelets,  Coelets,  De^ 
mets. 

IT^,  OT^,  UT^,  YT^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ascits,  Abradits,  Achits,  Aboniteichits,  Accabacoticfi^ 
tffi,  Arsagalits,  Avalits,  Phaaelits,  Brullits,  Uierapolito, 
Antoniopolits,  Adrianapolits,  Metropolits,  Dionysopoiita. 
Adulits,  Elamits,  Bomits,  Tomits,  Scenits,  Pionits,  Ag 
ravonits,  A^onits,  Sybarits,  Darits,  Opharits,  DaFsarits^ 
Nigrits,  Onts,  Alorits,  Tentyrits,  Galeots,  LimnioUB, 
Eatiots,  Ampreuts,  Aluts,  Troglodyts,  or  Troglod'jta 

IViE,  OViE,  UiE,  YM.X 
Accent  the  PemUtimate, 
Durcabrivs,  Elgovs,  Durobrovs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Mortus,  Halicys,  Phlegys,  Bithys,  Ornithys,  Milys, 
Minys. 

QBE. 

Acceru  the  Antepenultimate, 
Deiphobe,  Niobe. 


ceding  syllable,  must  be  pronounced  as  two  siiiiitai  lettem. 
that  is,  as  if  spelt  Halic-e-e^  Jlfin-e<B,  &c. —  See  Bite  4  * 
the  Initial  Vocabulary. 
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ACE,  ECE,  ICE,  OCE,  YCE. 

decent  the  Penultimate^ 
Fhsnice,  Berenice,  Aglaonice,  Stratonice.  —  See  Rule  30. 

Accent  the  ^ntepentiltimate. 

Gandace,  Fliylace,  Canace,  Mirace,    Artace,  Allebece, 

AJopece,  Laodice,  Agnadice,  Eurydice,  Pyrrhice,  Helice, 

Gallice,  Illice,  Demodice,  Sarmatice,  Erectice,  Getice,  Cy- 

•nodoce,  Agoce,  Harpalyce,  Eryce. 

EDE. 
Accent  the  PeniiUimate, 
Agamede,  Ferimede,  Alcimede. 

iEE. 
Accent  the  PeiiulUmate. 
£see. 

NEE,  AGE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
C>yanee,  Lalage. 

ACHE,  ICHE,  YCHE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ischomache,  Andromache,  Canache,  Doliche,  Eutyche. 

PHE,  THE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Anapfae,  Psamathe. 

IE. 
Accent  the  AntepenultiTnate. 
Gargapbie,'''  Uranie,  Meminie,  Asterie,  Hyrie,  Parrhasie, 
Clytie 

ALE,  ELE,  ILE,  OLE,  ULE,  YLE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Neobule,  Eubule,  Cherdule,  Eriphyle. 

Accent  the  Antepenulttmate. 
Acale,  Hecale,  Mycale,  Megale,  Omphale,  iBthale,  No- 
Vendiale,  ^giale,  Anchiale,  Myrtale,  Ambarvale,  Hyale, 
Euryale,  Cybele,  Nephele,  Alele,  Semele,  Perimeie,  PoecilCj 
Affile,  (Emphile,  lole,  Omole,  Homole,  Phydile,  Strongyle, 
Chthonophyle,  Deipyle,  Eurypyle. 

AME,  IME,  OME,  YME. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apame,  Inarime,  Ithome,  Amymome,  CEnome,  Araphin- 
onie,  Laonome,  Hylonomej  Eurynome,  Didyme. 

ANE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mandane,  iEane,  Anthane,  Achriane,  Anane,  Drepane, 
Acrabatane,  Eutane,  Roxane. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Taprobane,  Cyane,  Pitane. 

ENE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Acabene,  Bubacene,  Damascene,  Chalcidene,  Cistbene, 
Alcisthene,  Parthiene,Priene,  Poroselene,  Pallene,  Tellene, 
Cyllene,  Pylene,  Mitylene,  JEmene,  Laonomene,  Ismene, 
Dindymene,  Osrhoene,  Troene,  Arene,  Autocrene,  Hippo- 
crene,  Pirene,  Cyrene,  Pyrene,  Capissene,  Atropatene,  Cor- 
duene,  Syene. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Helene,  Depamene,    Dynamene,  Nyctimene,  Idomene, 
Melpomene,  Anadyomene,  Armene. 

INE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Sabine,  Carcine,  Trachine,  Alcanthine,  Neptunine,  Lari- 
BB  Nerine,  Irine,  Barsine,  Bolbetine. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asine. 

ONE,  YNE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Hethone,  Ithone,  Dione,  Porphyrione,  Acriaione,  Alone, 

Hi  lone,  Corone,  Torone,  Thyone,  Bizone,  Delphyne. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Mycone,  Erigone,  Persephone,  Tisi  phone,  Deione,  Plel- 

ane,  Chione,  Ilione,  Hermlone,  Herione,  Commone,  Mne- 

m'jsyne,  Sophrosyne,  Euphrosyne. 

OE,  (in  two  syllables.)      / 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Amphirhoe,  Alcalhoe,  Alcithoe,  Amphithoe,  Nausithoe, 

*  The  » in  the  penultimate  eyllables  of  these  words,  not 
having  Ihe  accent,  must  be  pronounced  like  e.    This  occa- 
lions  a  disagreeable  hiatus  between  this  and  the  last  sylla- 
ble and  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  but  at  the  same 
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Laothoe,  Leucothoe,  Cymothoe,  H  ppothoe,  Alyxothoe  My 
rioe,  Pholoe,  Soloe,  Sinoe,  ^Enoe,  Arsinoe,  Lysinoe,  Ad- 
tinoe,  Leuconoe,  Theonoe,  Pliilonoe,  Phtumonoe,  Autonos 
Polynoe,  Ocyroe,  Beroe,  Meroe,  Peroe,  Abzoe. 

APE,  OPE. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 

lotape,  Rhodope,  Chalciope,  Candiope,  iEthiope,  CaUlo* 

pe,  Liriope,  Cassiope,  Alope,  Agalope,  Penelope,  Partheno* 

pe,  Sinope,  ^rope,  Merope,  Dryope. 

ARE,  IRE,  ORE,  YRE. 
Accent  Vie  Penultimate 
Lymire. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimat-s 
Becare,  Tamare,  iEnare,  Terpsichore,  Zephyre,  Apyn 

ESE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Melese,  Temese. 

ATE,  ETE,  ITE,  OTE,  YTE,  TYE 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ate,  Reate,  Teate,  Arelate,  Admete,  Arete,  ApbrodfU. 
Amphitrite,  Atabyrite,  Percote,  Pactye. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Hecate,  Condate,  Automate,  Taygete,  Nepete,  AnaxarMa 
Hippolyte. 

AVE,  EVE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Agave. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Nineve. 

LAI,  t  NAI,  (in  two  syllables.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Acholai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Danai, 

BL 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Acibi,  Abnobi,  Attubi. 

ACL 
Accent  the  AvtepenvXtimate, 
Segontiaci,  Mattiaci,  Amaci,  ^naci,  Bettovad 

ACI,  ICI,  OCI,  UCL 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Rauraci,  Albici,  Labici,  Acedicl,  Palici,  Marici,  MedoMk- 
trici,  Raurici,  Arevici,  Triboci,  Aruci. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Callaici,  Vendelici,  Academici,  Arecomici,  Hernlci,  Cynl- 

cl,  Stoici,  Opici,  Nassici,  Aduatici,  Atuatici,  Perlpatetici,. 

Cettici,  Avantici,  Xystici,  Lavici,  Triboci,  Amadoci,  Bill' 

roci. 

ODI,  YDL 

Accent  the  Penultimate 
Borgodi,  Abydi. 

JEl. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Sabsi,  Vaccsi,  and  so  of  all  words  which  have  a  dlpd 
thong  in  the  penultimate  syllable. 

EI,  (in  two  syllables.) 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lapidel,  Candei,  Agandei,  Amathei,  Elei,  Canthlel,  fin 
ganei,  OQnei,  Mandarei,  Hyperborei,  Carastasei,  Pratei 

GI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acridophagi,  Agriopbagi,  Chelanophagi,  Andropopba^  . 
Anthropophagi,  Lotophagi,  Strutophagi,  Ichthyuphagi,  Do* 
cempafci,  Novempagi,  Artigi,  Alostigi. 

CHI,  THL 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Heniochi,  ^nochi,  Hentrchi,  Ostrogothi. 

114 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abii,  Gabii,  and  all  words  of  this  termination 

ALI,  ELI,  ILI,  OLI.  ULI,  YLL 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abali,    Vandali,  Acephali,   Cynocephali,  Macroctphall 
Attali,  Alontegeceli,  Garoceli,  Monosceli,  Igilgili,  iEquicoli 

time  is  strictly  according  to  rule.  —  See  Rule  4  of  the  Initim 
Vocabulary, 

t  For  the  final  t  in  these  words,  see  Rule  4  of  the  jnitta 
VoeaJndary,  X  ^^^  Rules  3  and  4 
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Carseoli,  Puteoli,  Corioli,  Ozoli,  Atabuli.  Grecull,  Pedicu- 
ii.  Sitilij  Puticiili,  Anculi,  Barduli,  Varduli,  TurduU,  For- 
nii,  Gstuli,  Bastuli,  Rutuli,  Massesyli,  Dactyli. 

AMI,  EMI. 

.decent  the  Penultimate, 
Apisaml,  Charidemi. 

OMI,  UMI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Cepbalotomi,  Astomi,  Medioxumi. 

ANI. 

Accent  the  Penvllimate, 

Albani,  Cerbani,  ^cani,  Sicani,  Tusicani,  &:c.,  and  all 

words  of  this  termination,  except  Choani  and  Sequani,  or 

■ucb  as  are  derived  from  words  terminating  in  anus,  with 

'be  penultimate  short  \  which  see. 

ENI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Agabeni,  Adiabeni,  Saraceni,  Iceni,  Laodiceni,  Cyziceni, 
Uceni,  Chaldeni,  Abydeni,  Coraageni,  Igeni,  Q.uingeni,  Ce- 
pbeni,  Tyrrheni,  Rutheni,  Labieni,  Allieni,  Cileni,  Cici- 
Bieni,  Alapeni,  Hypopeni,  Tibareni,  Agareni,  Kufreni,  Car- 
Aseni,  Volaeni,  Bateni,  Cordueni. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Origeni,  Apartheni,  Antixeni. 

INI.* 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabinij  Sabini,  Dulgibini,  Basterbini,  P^ucini,  Marrucini, 
Lactucini,  Otadini,  Bidini,  Udini,  Caudini,  Budini,  Rhegi- 
ni,  Triocalini,  Triumpilini,  Magellini,  Entellinif  Canini, 
Menanini,  Anagnini,  Amitemini,  Saturnini,  Centuripini, 
Faropini,  Irpini,  Hirpini,  Tibarini,  Carini,  Cetarini,  Cita- 
rini,  lUiberini,  Acherini,  Elorini,  Assorini,  Feltrini,  Sutrlni, 
Eburini,  Tigurini,  Cacyrini,  Agyrini,  Halesini,  Otesini,  Mo- 
Bini,  Abisini,  Mossini,  Glusini,  Arusini,  Reatini,  Latini,  Cal- 
atini,  Cullatini,  Calactini,  Ectini,  ^getinj,  Ergetinl,  Jetini, 
Aletlni,  Spoletini,  Netini,  Neretini,  Setini,  Bantini,  Mur- 
gantini,  Pallantini,  Amantini,  Numantini,  Fidentini,  Salen- 
tini,  Colentini,  Carentini,  Verentini,  Florentini,  Consentini, 
Potentini^  Faventini,  Leontini,  Acherontini,  Saguntini, 
Haluntini,  iEj^yptini,  Mamertini,  Tricastint,  Vestini,  Fau- 
Etini,  Abrettini,  Enguini,  Inguini,  Lanuvini. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Lactucini,  Gremini,  Memini,  Morini,  f  TorrinL 

ONI,  UNI,  YNL 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Edoni,  Aloni,  Nemaloni^  Geloni,  Aqueloni,  Abroni,  Gor- 
diini,  Mariandyni,  Magyni,  Mogyni. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gpigoni,  Theutoni. 

UPI. 


Catadupi. 


AcceiU  the  Penultimate, 


ARI,  ERI,  IRI,  ORI,  URI,  YRI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Babari,  Chomari,  Agactari,Iberi,Celtiberi,  Doberi,  Algerl, 
'Palemeri,  Monomer),  Hermanduri,  Dioscuri,  Banceri,  Pae- 
turi,  Agacturi,  Zimyri. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abari,  Tochari,  Acestari,  Cavari,  Calabri,  Cantabri,  Di- 

Eeri,  Drugeri,  Eleutheri^  Cnistumeri,  Teneteri,  Brueteri, 
uelteri,  Treveri,  Veragri,  Treviri,  Ephori,  PastophorL 

os3l,  YSI. 

Accent  tJie  Penultimate, 
Hermandusl,  Condrusi,  Merusi,  MegabysL 

ATI,  ETI,  OTI,  UTI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
AbodatI,  Capellati,  Ceroti,  Thesproti,  Camuti. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Athanati,  Heneti,  Venftti. 

AVI,  EVl,  IVI,  AXI,  UZI 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Andecavi,  Chamavi,  Batavi,  Pictavi,  Suevi,  Argivi,  Achi- 
vi,  Coraxi,  Abruzi. 

•  -17,1.  — When  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  syllable, 
the  i  in  the  last  two  syllables  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the 
tann  eye;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate, 
the  first  i  is  pronouncSd  like  f,  and  the  last  like  eye,  —  See 
Rules  C  iiid  4  of  the  Jnitial  Vocabulary, 


UT 

Accent  the  Aniepenultimate 
Abascui,  JEduij  Hedui,  Vtrmandui,   Bipedlmui,    bii 
Castruminui,  Essui,  Abrincatui. 

IBAL,  UBAL,  NAL,  QUIJi 

Accent  the  Penultimate 
Pomona].  v 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Annibal,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Tanaoui) 

AM,  IM,  UM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adulam,  iEgipam,  Aduram,  Gerabum 

Accent  the  Ant£penultimate. 
Abarim 

UBUM,  ACUM,  ICUM,  OCUM. 

Accent  t/ie  Penultimate. 
Cornacum,  Tornacum,  Baracum,  Camericum,  Labicun^ 
Avaricum,  Antricum,  Trivicum,Nosdovicum,  Longovictiin^ 
Verovicura,  Norvicum,  Brundivicum 

Accent  the  Antepcnvltimate. 
Ceecubum,  Abodiacum,  Tolpiacum,  Bedriacum,  Gessorla 
cum,  Magontiacum,  Mattiacum,  Argentomacum,  Olena- 
cum,  Arenacum,  Bremetonacum,  Eboracum,  Eburacum 
Lampsacum,  Nemetacum,  Bellovacum,  Agedicum,  Agendi< 
cum,  Glyconicum,  Canopicum,  Noricum,  Massicum,  Adriat. 
icum,  Sabenneticum,  Balticum,  Aventicum,  Mareoticum 
Agelocum. 

EDUM,  IDUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Manduessedum,  Algidura. 

JEUil. 

Recent  the  Penultimate, 

Lilybaeum,  Lycaeum,  and  all  words  of  this  terminatioD 

EUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Syllaceura,  Lyceum,  Sygeum,    Amatheum,    GlsrtbeuiDt 
Didymeum,  Prytaneum,  Palanteum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Herculeum,  Heracleum,  Rataneum,  Corineum,  Aquino- 
um,  Dictynneumj  Panticapeum,  Rhoeteum. 

AGUM,  IGUM,  OGUM 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nivomagum,  Noviomagum,  Adrobigura,  Dariorigura,  Al« 
lobrogum. 

lUM. 
Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 
Albium,  Eugubium,  Abnicium,  and  all  words  of  this  ter 
minatioD. 

ALUM,  ELUM,  ILUM,  OLUM,  ULUM 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Anchialum,  Acelum,  Ocelum,  Corbilum,  Clusiolum,  Urao 

ulum,  Janiculum,    Corniculum,    Hetriculum,  Uttriculum, 

Asculum,  Tusculum,  Angulum,  Cingulum,  Apulum,  Tro» 

sulum,  Batulum. 

MUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amstelodamum,  Novocomum,    Cadomum,    Amstefrou4 
mum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lygdamum,  Cisamum,  Boiemum,  Antrimum,  Auzimun 
Bergomum,  Mentonomum. 

ANUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Albanum,  Halicanum,  Arcanum,  iEanum,  Teanum,  In- 
fanum,  Stabeanum,  Ambianum,  Fompfianum,  TuUianumj 
Fornianum,  Cosmianum,  Boianum,  Appianum,  Bovianum, 
Mediolanum,  Amanum,  Aquisgranum,  Trigisanum,  Nudi- 
tanum,  Usalitanum,  Ucalitanum,  Acoletanum,  Acharita* 
num,  Abziritanum,  Argentauuiu,  Hortauum,  Anxanum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apuscidanum,  Hebromanuni,  Itanum. 


f  Morini. — 
"  Extremique  hominum  Morini,  Rbenusque  bicornia*" 

ViRQ.  »®7i.  vii.  727 
"  The  Danes,  unconquered  offspring,  march  behind ; 
And  Morinif  the  last  of  buman  kind."  —  Dbtdxv 
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EN  VM. 
Accent  the  PenuUimate, 
Ficeniin,  Calenum,  Durolenum,    Mlsenum,  Volsenum, 
Parvenu  a. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Olenum. 

INUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
UrbinTim,  Sidicinum,  Ticinum,  Fucinun-,  Tridinum, 
Londinum,  Aginum,  Gasilinum,  Crustuminiini,  Apenni- 
num,  Sepinum,  Arpinum,  Aruspinum,  Sarinum,  Lucrinum, 
Ocrinumj  Camerinum,  Lnborinum,  Petrinum,  Taurinum, 
Gasinum,  Nemosinum,  Cassinum,  Atinum,  Batiniitn,  Am- 
biatinunij  FeCinum,  Allinum,  Salentinum,  Tollentinum, 
Ferentinuni}  Laurentinum,  Abrotinum,  Inguinum,  Aqui- 
num,  Nequinum. 

ONUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabillonum,  Garianonum,  Duronum,  Cataractonum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Ciconum,  Vindonum,  Britonum. 

UNUM,  YNUM. 
Accent  the  Penvltimate 
Segedunum,  Lugdunum,  Marigdunum,  Moridunum,  Ar- 
caldunum,  Rigodunum,  Sorbiodunum,  Noviodunum,  Melo- 
dunum,  Gamelodunum,  Axelodunum,  Uxellodunum,  Bran- 
nodunum,  Carodunum,  Cssarodunum,  Tarodunum,  Theod- 
nrodunum,  Eburodunum,  Nernantodunum,  Belunum,  An- 
*ematunuii],  Andomatunum,  Maryandynum. 

OTTM,  OFUM,  YFUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Msntiium,  Euiopum. 

Accent  the  AvtepenvJHmate, 
Pausilypum. 

ARUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
AganinifBelgarum,  Nympharum,  Gonvenanim^RoBarum, 
Aduitarum,  Celtarum. 

ABRUM,  UBRUM. 
Accent  the  P&nnltimate, 
Velabrum,  Vernodubrum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultinuite, 
Artabrura. 

ERUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Caucoliberum,  Tuberum. 

AFRUM,  ATHRUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Venafram. 

AcceM  the  Antepenultimate, 
Barathrum. 

IRUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Muzirum. 

ORUM. 

Accent  tlie  Penultimate, 
Cennorum,  Ducrocortorura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Dorostonun. 

ETRUM. 
Accent  either  the  Penultimate  or  Antepenultimate, 
Oeletrum. 

URUM. 
Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Alaburum,  Aecurum,  Lugdurum,  Marcoduram,  Lactodu- 
nim,  Octodunim,  Divojurum,  Silurum,  Saturum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Tigorum. 

ISUM,  OSUM. 

Accent  tlie  Penultimate, 
Alisum,  AiniBum,  Janosum. 

ATUM,  ETUM,  ITUM,  OTUM,  UTUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Atrebatum,  Calatum,  Arse ntora turn,  Mutristratum,  Eloce 
lum,  duercetum,  Caletuiri,  Spoletum,  Vallisoletum,  Tole- 
lum,  Ulmetum,  Adrumetum,  Tunetum,  Eretum,  Accitum, 
Durolitum,  Ooratopitum,  Abritum,  Neritum,  Auguatoritum, 
NaucroCitum,  Compkutum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sabbatuo 


AVUM,  IVUM,  VUM. 
Accent  the  Pentdtimate, 
Gandarum,  Symbrivum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Coccyum,  Engyum. 

MIN,  AON,  ICON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Helicaon,  Lycaoiij  Machaon,  Dolictaaon,  Amfthaonj  Didy 
maon,  Hyperaon,  Hicetaon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Salamin,  Rubicon,  Helicon. 

ADON,  EDON,  IDON,  ODON,  YDON. 
Accent  the  Penultiixate. 
Calcedon,  Chalcedon,  Carchedon,  Anthedon,  Aspl&dcdn 
Sarpedon,  Thermodon,  Abydon.  * 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Celadon,  Alcimedon,  Amphlmedon,  Lannedon,  IIi|pom 
edon,    Oromedon,    Antomedon,    Armedon,    Eurymedon 
Calydoii,  Amydon,  Corydon. 

EON,  EGON. 
Accent  the  Penultimate 
Deileon,  AchlUeon,  Aristocreon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Pantheon,  Aleon,  Pitheleon,  Demoleoo,  Timoleon,  Anac 
reon,  Timocreon,  Ucalegon. 

APHON,  EPHON,  IPHON,  OPHON. 
Accent  tlte  Antepenultimate. 
Agataphon.  Chsrephon,  Gtesiphon,  Antiphon,  Colophon 
Demophon,  Xenophon. 

THON. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agathon,  Acroathon,  Marathon,  PMegethon,  Pyriphlegfc 
thon,  Aretbon,  Achthon 

ION. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Pandion,  Sandion,  Echion,  Alphion,  Amphion,  Ophion* 
Methion,  Arion,  Oarion,  ^rion,  Hyperion,  Orion,  Asion 
Metion,  Axion,  Ixion.  [Hyperion.  See  Walker's  Rule  29 
—  Editob.] 

Accent  the  AntepenvMmate. 

Albion,  Fhocion,  Gephaledion,  ^gion,  Brigion,  Brygion, 
Adobogion,  Moschion,  Emathion,  Amethion,  Anthion,  Ero* 
thion,  Pythion,  Deucalion,  Dffidalion,  Sigalion,  Calathion 
Ethalion,  Ereuthalion,PTgmalion,  Pygmalion,  Cemeliqn,  Pe- 
lion,  Ptelion,  Ilion,  Bryllion,  Cromion,  Endymion,  Milani- 
on,  Athenion,  Boion,  Apion,  Dropion,  Appion,  Noscopion, 
ABetelarion,  Acripn,  Ghimerion,  Hyperion,  Asterion,  Doii* 
on,  Euphorion,  Porphyrion,  Thyrion,  Jasion,  .i&ion,  Hip- 
pocration,  Stration,  Action,  iEtion^  Metion,  iSSantion,  Pal 
lantion,  Dotion,  Theodotion,  Erotion,  Sotion,  NepheBtion, 
Fhilistion,  Folytion,  Ornytion,  Eurytion,  Dionizion. 

LON,  MON,  NON,  OON,  PON,  RON,  PHRON. 

Accent  tlie  Penultvmate. 
Philemon,  Criumetopon,  Caberon,  Dioscoron,  Cacipron 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ascalon,  Abylon,  Babylon,  Telamon,  Ademon,  ^geraon, 
Polemon,  Ardemon,  Hieromnemon,  Artemon,  Abarimon, 
Oromenon,  Alcamenon,  Tauromenon,  Deicbon,  DemocSon, 
Laoction,  Hippocbon,  Demophbon,  HippothSon,  Acaron,  Ao 
caron,  Paparon,  Acheron,  Apteron,  Daiptoron,  ChersepliKUl 
Alciphron,  Lycophron,  Euthyphron. 

SON,  TON,  YON,  ZON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Theogiton,  Aristogiton,  Polygiton,  Deltoton. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Themison,  Abaton,  Phaeton,  Aciton,  Aduliton,  Sicyoo, 
Cercyon,  iEgyon,  Creramyon,  Cromyon,  Geryon,  Alcetryoa 
Amphitryon,  Amphictyon,  Acazon,  Amazon,  Olizo  I,  AmT 
zon. 

ABO,  AGO,  ICO,  EDO,  IDO 
Accent  the  Penvltimate, 
Lampedo,  Cupido. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabo,  Taraco,  Stilico,  Macedo. 

BEO,  LEO,  TEO. 

Accent  the  Ant^enulHmaiti 
Labeo,  Aculeo,  Buteo 
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AGO,  IGO,  UGO. 

Jieeent  the  Penultimate* 
Carthag.j,  Origo,  Verrugo. 

PHO,  THO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate* 
Clitipho,  Agatho. 

mo,  CIO,  DIO,  GIO,  LIO,  MIO,  NIO,  EIO,  SIO, 
TtO,  VIO,  XIO. 

Accent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 
Arabio,  Corbio,  Navilubio,  Senecio,  Diomedio,  Regio, 
PhrygiO)  Bambali],  Ballio,  Caballio,  Ansellio,  PoUio,  Sirmio, 
Foriiiio,  Phormio,  Anio,  Parmenio,  Avenio,  Glabrio,  Acrio, 
Hurio,  Syllaturio,  Vario,  Occasict  Aurasio^  Secusio^  Verclu- 
cio,  Natio,  Ultio,  Derventio,  Versontio,  Divio,  Oblivio,  Pe- 
tjvio,  AJexio 

CLO,  ILO,  ULO,  UMO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Charicio,  Corbilo,  Corbulo,  iSpuIo,  Beetulo,  Castulo,  Anu- 
mo  Lucumo 

ANO,  ENO,  INO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate* 
Tbeano,  Adramitteno. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Barcino,  Ruscino,  Fruscino. 

APO,  IPO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate* 
Cisapo,  Olyssipo. 

ARO,  ERO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tadavero. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bessaro,  Civaro,  Tubero,  Cicero,  Hiero,  Acimero,  Cessero. 

ASO,  ISO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate* 
^wcaso,  Agaso,  Turiaso,  Aliso,  NatiBo. 

ATO,  ETO,  ITO,  YO,  XO. 

Accent  the  Penuithnate. 
Enyo,  Polyxo. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 
Erato  Derceto,  Siccilissito,  Capito,  Ampbitzyo. 

BER,  FER,  GER,  TER,  VER. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Meleager,  Elavcr. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calaber.  Mulciher,  Noctifer,  Tanager,  Antipater,  Marspa- 
ter,  Diespiter,  Marspiter,  Jupiter. 

AOR,  NOR,  POR,  TOR,  ZOR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Chrysaor,  Alcanor,  Bianor,  Euphranor,  Alcenor,  Agenor, 

Igapenor,  Elpenor,  Rhetenor,  Antenor,  Anaxenor,  Vinde- 

miator,  Rbobetor,  Aplietor. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
Marcipor,  Lucipor,  Numitor,  Albumazor,  or  Albumazar. 

BAS,  DAS,  EAS.  GAS,  PHAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alebas,  Augeas,  (king  of  Elia,)  iEneas,  Oreaa,  Symplegaa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dotadas,  Cercidas,  Lucidas,  Titn'iichidas,  Charmidas, 
Alcidamidas,  Leonidas,  Arlstonidas,  Mnasippidas,  Pelopi- 
das,  Thearidas,  Diagoridas,  Diphoridas,  Antipatridas,  Aban- 
tidas,  Crauxidas,  Ardeas,  Augeas,  (the  poet,)  Eleas,  Cineas, 
Cyneas,  Boreas,  Broteas,  Acragas,  Periphas,  Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ophias 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Csecias,  Nicias,  Cephalffidias,  Phidias,  HeroOias,  Cydias, 
Ephyreas,  Minyeias,  Pelasgias,  Antibacchias,  Acrolochiaa, 
Archias,  Adarchias,  Arcathias,  Agathias,  Pythias,  Pleias, 
Peiias,  liias,  Damias,  Soemias,  Arsanias,  Pausanias,  Olyra- 
oias,  Appiaa,  Agrippias,  Chabrias,  Tiberias,  Terias,  Lycori- 
as,  Pelorias,  Demetrias,  Dioscurias,  Agasias,  Phasias,  Acesi- 
is,  Agesiaa,  Hegesias,  Tiresiae,  Ctesias,  Cephisias,  Pausias, 
>usias,  Lysias,  Tysias,  iEtias,  Bitias,  Critias,  Abantias, 
rhoantias,  Phaethontias,  Phsstias,  Thestias,  Plicestias,  ?es- 
^9  LiTias,  Artaxias,  Loxias 


LAS,  MAS,  NAS 
Accent  the  PenultiTnott 
Amiclas,  Amyclaa,  Acilaa,  Adulas,  Mscenas,  Macenaf 
(or,  as  Labbe  says  it  ought  to  be  written,  Mecjenaa,)  Fide 
nas,  Arpinas,  Larinas,  Atinas,  Adunas 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agelas,  Apilas,  Arcesilas,  Acylas,  Dorylas,  Asylas,  Ao 
amas,  Alcidamas,  Ipbidainas,  Chersidanias,  Praxidamaa 
TJieodamas,  Cleodainas,  Therodamas,  Thyodamas,  Astyd 
amas,  Athamas,  Garamas,  Dicomas,  Sarsinas,  Sass^na^ 
Pitinas. 

OAS,  PAS,  RAS,  SAS,  TAS,  XAS.  YAS 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bagoas,  Canopas,  Abradaras,  Zonaraa,  (as  Labbe  contendi 
it  ought  to  be,)  Epitheras,  Abradataa,  Jetas,  Pbiletas,  Damoe. 
tas,  Acritaa,  Eurotas,  Abraxas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Teleobaa,  Chrysorrhoas,  Agriopas,  Triopas,  Zonaraa,  tya 
ras,  Chrysoceras,  Mazeras,  Chaboras,  Orthagoras,  Pythago- 
ras, Diagoraa,  Pylagoras,  Demagoras,  Timagoras,  Hermago- 
ras,  Athenagoras,  Xenagoras,  Hippagoras,  Stesagoras,  Ti 
sagoras,  Telestagoras,  Protagoras,  Evagoras,  Anaxagoras 
Praxagoras,  Ligoraa,  Athyraa,  Thamyras,  Cinyras,  Atyras 
Apesas,  Pietas,  Felicitas,  Liberalitas,  Lentulitaa,  Agnitaa 
Opportunitas,  Claritaa,  Veritas,  Faustitas,  Civitas,  Archyta^ 
PBlegyas,  Milyas,  Marsyas. 

BES. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Cbalybes,  Armenochalybea 

CES 

Accent  the  Penultimate 

Arbaces,  Pharnacea,    Samothraces^  Araaces,  I'lioenlu* 

Libyphcenices,  Olympionices,  Plistomces,  Folyniceu,  Ordo 

vices,  Lemovices,  Eburovices, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Axiaces,  Astaces,  Derbices,    Ardices,    Eleutberocilice* 
Cappadoces,  Eudoces,  Bebryces,  Mazyces. 

ADES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Icades,  Olcades,  Arcades,  Orcades,  Cameades,  Gorgades 
Stffichades,  Lichadea,  Strophades,  Laiades,  Naiades,  Alci 
biades,  Pleiades,  Branchiadea,  Deliades,  Heliades,  Feliades, 
Oiliades,  Naupliades,  Juliades,  Memraiades,  Clenia(iss, 
Xeniades,  Hunniades,  Heliconiades,  Arrisioniades,  TeW 
moniadea,  Limoniades,  Asclepiades,  Asopiadea,  Crotopi- 
adea,  Appiades,  Thespiades,  Thariades,  Otriades,  Cyri- 
ades,  Scyriades,  Ancbisiades,  Dosiades,  Lysiadea,  Nvsi- 
ades,  Dionysiadea,  Menoetiades,  Miltiades,  Abantiadea_ 
Dryantiadea,  Atlantiades,  Laoinedontiades,  Fhaetonttades. 
Laertiades,  Hephsstiades,  Thestiades,  Battiades,  CycladeSi 
Pytades,  Demades,  Nomades,  Msenades,  Echinades,  Cispa- 
des,  Choerades,  Sporades,  Perisades,  Hippotades,  Sotades, 
Hyades,  Thyades,  Dryades,  Hamad ryades,  Othryadea. 

EDES 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Democedea,  Agamedes,  Palamedes,  Archimedea,  Nicomo- 
dea,  Diomedea,  Lycomedes,  Cleomedea,  Ganymedes,  Tbras- 
ymedes. 

IDES 
Accent  Vie  Pcnultimatp. 

Alcides,  Lyncides,  Tydides,  jEgidea,  Promethides,  Nicar 
thWes,  Heraclides,  Teleclides,  Epiclides,  Anticlides,  Andro- 
clides,  Meneclidea,  OEclides,  Cteseclides,  Xenoclides,  Char 
iclides,  Patroclides,  Aristoclides,  Euclides,  Euryclides,  Be- 
lides,  (singular,)  Basilides,  Nelides,  Pelides,  iEschylidea, 
^EnideSj  Antigenides,  CEnides,  Lychnides,  Amanoided 
Japeronidea,  Larides,  Abderides,  Atrides,  Thesides,  Aristi- 
des. 

Accent  tlie  Ant^enuMmate. 

Epich'dides,  Daiia.ides,  Lesbides,  Labdacide.9,  .^acides 
Hylacides,  Pbylacides,  Pharacidea,  Imbracides,  Myrmeci 
des-  Phoenicidea,  Antalcides,  Andocides,  Ampycides, 
Thucydides,  Lelegfeides,  Tyrrheides,  Pimpl^ides,  Clym- 
eneides,  Mineidea,  Scyreidea,  MinySides,  Lagides,  flarpagi- 
des,  Lycurgidea,  Ogygides,  Inachidea.  Lysimachidea,  Aga- 
tharchidea,  Tiniarchides,  Leulychides,  Leontychidea,  Leo- 
tychides,  Sisyphidea,  Erecthides,  Promethides,  Crethides, 
Scytbides,  Oilbalides,  jEthalides,  Tantalides,  Castalides, 
Mystalides,  Phytalidea,  Meneclidea,  CElclidea.  Ctesiclides, 
Androclides,  Euclides,  Euryclides,  Belides,  (plural,)  Sicel- 
ides,  Epimelides,  Cypselidea,  Anaxilides,  bolides,  Eu- 
bulides,  Phocyiides,  Priamides,  Potamides,  Cnemides,  Ms\m 
ides,  Tolmides,  Charmides,  Dardanides,Oceanides,  Aman 
ides,  Titanides,  Olenidea,  Achsemenides,  Achimenides 
Epinienidea,  Parmenides,  Ismenides,  Eumenidea,  Sithnidts 
Apollinides,  Prumnides,  Aonidea,  Dodonides,  Mygdaloni 
des,  Calydonidea,  Mojonides,  CEdipodionides,  Deioiiidf.!* 
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Ctiiobid&fl,  Lcmonldea,  l:p-iichionides,  Ophionides,  Japeti- 
onides,  Ixionidea,  Mimalluiiides,  Philonides,  Apollonides, 
Acmonidea,  iEmonides,  Polypemonides,  Simonides,  Har- 
monldes,  Memnoiiides,  Cronides,  Myronidea,  ^aonides, 
Aristonides,  Praxonides,  Libumides,  Sunides,  I'elebBides, 
Paiitlioides,  Acheiaides,  Pronopides,  Lapidea,  Callipides, 
Burijjides,  Driopides,  CEnopides,  Cecropides,  Leucippidea, 
Philippides,  Argyraspides,  Clearides,  Tienarides,  Hebrides, 
■•'imandiidea,  Anaxandrides,  Epiceridea,  PierideSj  Hesperi- 
des,  Hyperides,  Cassiterides,  Aniehdes,  Peristerides,  Libeth- 
rides,  Dioscorides^  Prutogorides,  Methorides,  Antenorides, 
Actorides,  Diactondea,  Polyctorides,  Hegetorides,  Onetori- 
des,  Antorides,  Acestorides,  Thestoridea,  Ariatorides,  Elec- 
Ifides,  CEnotridea,  Smindyrides,  Philyrides,  Pegaaides  las- 
ides,  ImbrasideSjCleaides,  Dionysides,Cratides,  Propoetides, 
Proetidea,  Oceanitides,  ^antides,  Dryantides,  Dracontidea, 
Al)svitides,  Acestides,  Orestides,  Epytidea. 

ODES,  UDES,  YDES. 

Jiccent  Vie  Penultimate. 
ifigilodes,  Acmodes,  Nebrodes,  Herodes,  Orodes,  Usbu- 
tteSf  Harudea,  Lacydes,  Pherecydes,  Androcydes. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate, 
Sciapodes,  CEdipodes,  Antipodes,  Uippopodes,  Himantop- 
ndes,  Pyrodes,  Epicydes. 

AGES,  EGES,  IGES,  OGES,  YGES. 

Accent  the  AiUepenultimate, 
Theages,  Tectosages,  Astyages,  Leiegea,  Nitiobriges,  Du- 
rotriges,  Gaturiges,  AUobroges,  Antobroges,  Ogyges  Cataph- 
ryges,  Sazyges. 

ATHES,  ETHES,  YTHES,  lES. 

decant  Vie  Penultimate. 
Anarattaea,  Alt  aes. 

Accent  Vie  AntepemiUimate, 
Onythes,  Aries. 

ALES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Novendiales,  Geniales,  Compitales,  Arvalea. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 
Oarales. 

ACLES,  ICLES,  OGLES. 
Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate, 
Daicles,  Mnasiclea,  Iphicles,  Zanthicles,  Chariclea,  Ther- 
Icles,  Pericles,  Agasiclea,  Pasicles,  PJiraaicles,  Gteaicles, 
Bosicles,  Nausicles,  Xanticles,  Niocles,  Empedocles,  Theo- 
cles,  Neocles,  Eteocles,  Sophocles,  Pythocles,  Diodes,  Pliil- 
odes,  Damocles,  Demodes,  Pbanoclea,  Xenocles,  Hieroclea, 
Androcles,  Mandroclesi  Patrocles,  Metroclea,  Lamprocles, 
CeDbisocles,  Nestocles,  'rhemistocles. 

ELES,  ILES,  OLES,  ULES 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ararauceles,  Hedymelea,  Pasiteles,  Praxitelea,  Pyrgotelea, 
Demoteles,  Aristotelea,  Gundiles,  Absiles,  Novensiles,  Pisat- 
fles,  Taxiles,  iEoles,  Autololes,  Abdimonoles,  Hercules. 

AMES,  OMES. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate, 
rriames,  Datames,  Abrocoinea 

ANES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jordanes,  Athamanes,  Alamanea,  Brachmanes,  Acama- 
Bes,  jCgipanes,  Tigranes,  Actisanea,  Titanea,  Ariobarzanea. 
Accent  the  AntepenvXtimate. 
Diaphanes,  Epiphanes,  Periphanes,  Praxiphaiies,  Dexiph- 
anea,  Lexiphanes,  Antiplianes,  Nicopbanes,  Theophanes, 
Diopbanes,  Apollophanes,  Xenophanes,  Aristophanes,  Agri- 
ftEes,  Ptaarasmanes,  Frytanes 

ENES.* 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Timagenes,  Metagenes,  Sosigenea,  Epigenes,  Melesige- 
nes,  Antigenes,  Theogenes,  Diogenes,  Oblogenea,  Hermoge- 
nes,  Rhetogenes,  Themistogenes,  Zanihenes,  Agasthenes, 
Lasthenes,  Clisthenes,  Callisthenes,  Peristhenes,  Cratisthe- 
nes,  Ajitisthenes,  Barbosthenea,  Leosthenes,  Demosthenes, 
Dinosthenes,  Androsthenbs,Posthenes,  Eratosthenes,  Borys- 
thenea,  Alcamenes,  Theramenes,  Tisaraenes,  Deditamenes, 
Spitamenea,  Pylemenes,  Althemenes,  Achamenes,  Pliilo- 
poemenes,  faaimenes,  Nausimenes,  Numines,  Antimenes, 
Anaxlmenes,  Cleomeiies,  Hippomenes,  Heromenes,  Ario- 
tomeneB,J}iunenes,  Numenes,  Polyraenes,  Geryenes. 


*  -eiiea, — All  the  words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent 
•n  the  antepenultimate.  —  See  Eumenes  in  IhQ  Initial  Vo- 
eabulary. 

t  *SiscMnes.''Xja.bbe   says,  that  a  certain   anthologist, 


INES, 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Telchines,  Acesines. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aborigines,  ^schinea,t  Asines. 

ONES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate 

Galucones,   Agones,   Antechthones,  lones,  HeUevionea 

Volones,  Nasimones,  Veronea,  Centrones,  Eburones,  Grido 

nes,  Auticatones,  Statones,  Vectones,  Vetones,  Acitavonef) 

Axones,  ^Exones,  Halizones. 

Accent  the  Ant^envltimate, 
Lycaonea,  Chaones,  Friaiabones,  Ciconea,  Vernicrnea- 
Francones,  Vascones,  Mysomacedonea,  Rhedones,  Eseedo- 
nes,  Myrmidones,  Pocones,  Paphlagones,  Aapagones,  Lte> 
strigones,  Lingones,  Lestrygonea,  Vangiones,  Nuithones 
Sitbones,  Balionea,  Hermiones,  Biggeriones,  Meriones,  Sui 
onea,  Mimaflones,  Senonea,  Memnones,  Pannones,  Ambro 
nea,  Suessones,  Ansones,  Pictones,  Teutones,  Amazones 

OES. 

Accent  Vie  Penultimate 
Heroes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Chorsoes,  Chosroes. 

APES,  OPES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate 
Cynapes,  Cecropea,  Cyclopes. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate, 
Panticapes,    Crassopes,    Esubopes,  iEthiopes,    Hellopea 
Dolopes,  Fanopea,  Steropes,  Dryopea. 

ARES,  ERES,  IRES,  ORES,  URES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabares,  Balcares,  Apollinares,  Saltuares,  Ableres,  By7e> 
res,  Bechires,  Diores,  Azores,  Silurea, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Leochares,  ^mochares,  Demochares,  Abisares,  Cavares 
Insures,  Lucerea,  Pieres,  Astaborea,  Musagores,  Centores. 
Limurea. 

ISES. 


Ancbises. 


Accent  Vie  Penultimate, 

ENSES. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ucubenaes,  Leoaicensea,  and  all  words  of  this  tennma> 


Cambyses 


OCES,  YSES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

ATES. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phraates,  Atrebates,  Cornacates,  Ceracates,  Adunicaies, 
Nisicates,  Barsabocates,  Leucates,  Teridates,  Mithridatea 
Attidates.  Osquidates,  Oxydates,  Ardeates,  Eleates,  Berco- 
reatea,  Caninefatea,  Casicenufates,  ^gatea.  Achates,  Ni- 
phates,  Deciates,  Attaliates,  Mevaniates,  Cariates,  Quaria- 
tes,  Asseriates,  Euburiates,  Antiates,  Spartiatea,  Celelates 
Hispellates,  Stellates,  Suillates,  Albulatea,  Focimates,  Auxi 
mates,  Flanates,  Edenates,  Fidenates,  Suffenates,  Frege- 
nates,  Capenates,  Senates,  Coesenates,  Miaeiiates,  Padinatea 
Fulginates,  Merinatea,  Alatrinates,  iEsinates,  Agesinates 
Asisinates,  Sassinates,  Sessinates,  Frusinates,  Atinatesj 
Altinates,  Tollentinates,  Fereutinates,  Interamnates,  Chel 
onates,  Casmonates,  Arnates,  Tifemates,  Infernatea,  Priv- 
ernates,  Oroatea,  Euphrates,  Orates,  Vasates,  Cocosates 
Tolosates,  Antuates,  Nantuates,  Sadyatea,  Caryates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Spithobates,  Eurybates,  Antiphates,  Trebiatea,  Zalatea 
Sauromates,  Attinates,  Tornates,  Hypates,  Menecrates,J 
Pherecrates,  Iphicratea,  CalUcrates,  Epicrates,  Pasicratea 
Stasicrates,  Sosicrates,  Hypsicrates,  Nicocrales,  Halocrates 
Damocrates,  Democrates,  Ciieremocratea,  Timocrates,  Her 
mocrates,  Stenocrates,  Xenocrates,  Hippocrates^  Harpocra- 
tea,  Socratea,  Isocratea,  Cephiaocratea,  Naucrates,  Eucrates 
Euthycrates,  Polycrates. 

ETES,  ITES,  OTES,  UTES,  YTES,  YES,  2ES 

Accent  the  PenultiTnate. 
Acetes,  Ericetes,  Cadetes,  .^Eetes,  Mocragetes,  Caletea, 


forced  by  the  necessity  of  his  verse,  has  pronounced  thu 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

X  AH  words  ending  in  crates  have  the  accent  en  the  Hat» 
penultimate  syllable. 
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Philocletes,  ^gletcs,  NemeteSf  Cometes,  UlmaneteSj  Con- 
Buanetes,  Gymnetes,  iEsymnetes,  Nannetes,  Serretes,  Cu- 
retea,  Theatetea,  Andizetes,  Odites,  Belgites,  Margites, 
Memphitea,  Ancalitea,  Ambialites,  Avalites,  Cariosuelites, 
Polites,  ApoUopolites,  Hermopolites,  Latopolites,  Abulites, 
Btylitea,  Borysthenites,  Temenites,  Syenites,  Carcinites, 
Bamiiites,  D^iopitea,  Garites,  Centrites,  Ttiersites,  Narcis- 
Kites,  Asphaltiteaf  Hydraotes,  Heracleotes,  Bceotes,  Helotes, 
Bijotes,  Thijotes,  Anagnutes,  Arimazea. 

.Accent  tht  Antepenultimate. 
Dercetes,    Maasagetes,  Indigtstes,    Ilergetes,    Evergetes, 
Auchetes,  £usipetes,  Abalites,  Charites,  Ceritea,  Prsstites, 
Andramytes,  Oariaves,  Ardyos,  Machlyea,  Blemmyes. 

AIS. 
Acceiit  the  FentUtimate. 
Achats,  Archelais,  Homolais,  Ptolemais,  Elymais. 

Accent  tJte  jlntepenultzTnate. 
Thebais,  Phocais,  Aglaia,  Tanais,  Cratais. 

BIS,  CIS,  DIS. 
Atieni  the  Penultimate, 
BereniciB,  Cephaledis,  Lycomedis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acabis,    Carabis,    Setabia,    INiaibis,    Cleobis,    Tucrobis, 
Pisobis,  Ucubis,  Curubis,  Salmucia,  Acinacis,  Brovonacis, 
Athracia,  Agnicis,  Carambucia,  Cadmeidia. 

EIS,*  ETHIS,  ATHIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Medeis,  Spercheis,  Pittheis,  Crytheis,  Nepheleia,  Eleleis, 
Achilleis,  Pimpleia,  Cadmeis,  iSneis,  Schoeneis,  Peneis, 
Acrisoneis,  Triopeia,  Fatereis,  Nereis,  Cencbreis,  Theseis, 
Briaeis,  Perseis,  Messeis,  Chryaeia,  Nycteis,  Sebethia, 
Epimethia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tbymiathia. 

ALIS,  ELIS,  ILIS,  OLIS,  ULIS,  YLIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Andabalis,  Cercalis,  Regalia,  Stymphalis,  Dialis,  Latialis, 
Beptimontialia,  Martialis,  Manalis,  Juvenalis,  Q,uirinalis, 
Fontinolis,  Junonalia,  Avernulis,  Vacunalis,  Abrupalis, 
Floralis,  Q,uietalia,  Kumelia,  Pbaaelis,  Eupilia,  Q,uinctUis, 
Adulis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

CEbalis,  Hannibalis,  Acacalis,  Fornicalis,  Androcalis, 
Lupercalis^  Vabalis,  Ischalis,  Caralis,  Thesaalis,  Italia, 
Facelis,  Sicelis,  Fascelis,  Vindelis,  Nephelis,  Bibilis,  Incib- 
iUs,  Leucretilia,  Myrtilis,  Indivilis,  iEolis,  Argoli?,  Cimo 
lis,  Decapolis,  Neapolis,  and  all  words  ending  in  polist 
Berculis,  Thestylis. 

AMIS,  EMIS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calamia,  Salarais,  Seiniramis,  Thyaniis,  Artemis. 

ANIS,  ENIS,  IMS,  ONIS,  YNIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mandanis,  Titanis,  Bacenis,  Mycenis,  Fhilenis,  Cyllenis, 
Ismenis,  Cebrenia,  Adonis,  Edonia,  iEdonis,  Thedonis, 
Bidonis,  Dodonis,  Calydonis,  Agonis,  Alingonis,  Colonis, 
Corbulonis,  Cremonis,  Salmonis,  Junonis,  Giceronis,  Sci- 
ronis,  Coronis,  Phoronis,  Turonis,  (in  Germany,)  Tritonis, 
Pborcynis,  Gortynis, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sicanis,  Anticanis,  Andanis,  Hypanis,TaraniB^  Frytanis, 
Poemanis,  Eumenis,  Lycaonis,  Asconis,  Mceonia,  Pseonis, 
Sithonis,  Memnoais  Pa'-inonia,  Turonia,  (in  France,)  Brilo- 
iu,  Geryoni& 

:cs.t 

Accent  Hie  Penultimate, 
Minifies,  Heriiis^  Latdis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
eymiMfl,  Pyrifis. 

APIS,  OPIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
^dpia,  Colapia,  Serapis,t  laapis,  Aaopia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acapia,  Minapis,  Cecropia,  Meropis. 

ARIS,  ACRIS,  ERIS,  IGRIS,  IRIS,  ITRIS,  ORIS, 
URIS,  YRIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Balcaris,  Apollinaris,  Nonacris,  Cimmeris,  Aciris,  Osiris, 

Peloairia,  Busiris,  Lycoris,  Calaguiia,  Gracchuris,  Hippuris. 

* -CTj.  _  These  vowels  form  disiinct  syllables.  —  See  the 
.fcrmination  eiu* 


Accent  the  AiUepemUtimatB 
Abaris,  Fabaris,  Sybaris,  Icaris,  Andaris,  Tyndans,  fr'a^ 
ana,  Angaris,  Fhalaris,  Elaria,  Caularls,  Ttenaris,  LijKiri^ 
Aparis,  Biasaris,  Cassaria,  Abisaris,  Achisaris,  Basaaris,  Me) 
aris,  Autaris,  Trinacris,  Uliberis,  Tiberia,  Zioberis,  Tyberis 
Nepheris,  Cytheris,  Pieris,  TrieriSp  Auseris,  Pasitigris,  Cob 
oris,  Sicoria,  Neoris,  Peloris,  Antipatris,  Abaitris,  Pacyris 
Ogyris,  Porphyria,  Amyris,  Thamyris,  Thomyris,  Tomyris 

ASIS,  ESIS,  ISIS. 
Accent  tJie  PenuUimatt* 
AmasiB,  Magnesis,  Tuesia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
BubasiB,  PegasiB,  Parrhasis,  PaniasiB,  Acamasis,  Engon> 
aais,  Grscostaais,  Lachesis,  Atheais,  Thamesis,  Nemesis 
Tibials. 

ENSIS. 
Accent  Vie  Penultimate, 
Genubensis,  Cordubensls,  and  all  words  of  this  termmi 
tion. 

OSIS,  USIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate 
Diamasti  goals,  Enosia,  Eleusis. 

ATIS,  ETIS,  ITIS,  OTIS,  TTIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tegeatis,  Sarmatis,  Caryatis,  Miletis,  Limeneita,  Cureiia 
Acervitis,  Chalcitis,  Memphitis,  Sophitis,  Arbelitia,  Fasce 
litis,  Daacylitis,  Comitis,  ^Eanitis,  Cananitis,  Circinitis 
Sebennitis,  Chaonitis,  Trachonitia,  Chalonitis,  Sybaritiq 
Daritis,  Calenderitia,  Zephyritis,  Ampbaxitis,  Rhacotia 
Estiaeotia,  Mieotis,  Tracheotis,  Mareotis,  Phthiotis,  Sanda 
liotis,  Eiimlotia,  Iscariotis,  Caaiotis,  Philot^,  Nilotis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Atergatis,  Calatis,  Anatia,  Naucratis,  Dercetis,  Eurytii 

OVIS,  UIS,  XIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Amphaxis,  Oaxia,  Alexis,  Zamolxis,  Zeuxis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Vejovia,  Dijovia,  Absituia. 

ICOS,  EDOS,  ODOS,  YDui^ 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Abydos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Oricos,  Tenedos,  Macedos,  Agriodos. 

EOS. 
Accent  the  PenvUimate, 
Spercheoa,  Achitleoa. 

Accent  the  Ant^envltimate, 
Androgeos,  Egaleos,  ^galeoa,  Hegaleos 

IGOS,  ICHOS,  OCHOS,  OPHOB 

Accent  the  PenidtiTnate. 
Melampigoa,  Neontichoa,  Macrontichos 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Nerigos,  ^giochos,  Oresitrophoa. 

ATHOS,  ETHOS,  ITHOS,  I0B5. 

Accent  the  PenvUimate. 
Sebethos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sciathos,  Arlthos,  Ilios,  Ombnos,  Topasioa 

LOS,  MOS,  NOB,  POa 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Stymphalos,  iGgilos,  Pachinos,  Etheonos,  Eteonoa,  110|^ 
taphonoa. 

Accent  the  Ant^envltimate. 
Hsegalos,  ^Egialos,  Ampeloa,  Hexapylos,  Sipylos,  Hec» 
tompylos,  Potamos,   iEgoapotamos,  Olenos,  Orchomeno^ 
Anapauomenos,    Epidicazomenos,    Heautontimorumenos 
Antropoa. 

EOS,  SOS,  TOS,  ZOS 
Accent  the  Penultimate 
HecatoncheroSj-uEgimuros,  Niayroa,  Pityonesos,  Hieron» 
BOS,  Cephesos,  Sebetos,   Haliceetos,  Miletos,  Polytimeto^ 
Aretos,  Buthrotos,  Topazoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Sygaros,  ^goceros,  Anteros,  Meleagros,  Myiagroa,  Absv 
roa,  Amyros,  Pegasos,  Jalysos,  Abatos,  Aretos,  Nento^ 
Acytos. 

f  -ois —  These  vowels  form  distinct  syllables. 

X  Scrapie       See  the  word  In  the  Ijvitial  Vocalndary, 
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IPJ,  OPS. 

Jlceent  the  Ant^emtltimate. 
^Sgilipa,  Gtliiopa. 

LAUS,  MAUS,  NAUS,  RATJS,  (in  two  syUables.) 

decent  the  Penultimate. 
Archelaus,  Menelaus,    Aglaus,  Agesilaus,    Protesilaus, 
Kicolaus,  lolaus,  Hennolaus,  Critolaus,  Arlstolaus,  Dory,- 
aus,  Amphiaraua 

Accent  the  Aiitepenultimatet 
Imaus,"^  Emmaus,  CEnomaus,  Danaus, 

BUS. 
Jlceent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agabus,  Alabus,    Arabua,    Melabus,    Setabua,    Elrebus, 
Ctesibus,  Deiphobus,  Abubus,  Polybus. 

ACUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abdacus,  Labdacua,  Rhyndacua,  ^acus,  Ithacus. 

lACUS.t 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lalciacua,  Fhidiacus,  Alabandiaciis,  Rhodiacus,  Calchia- 
cua,  Corintliiacus,  Deliacus,  Fellacus,  Iliacua,  Niliacua, 
Titaniacua,  Armeniacus,  Messeniacus,  Salamlniacus,  Lem- 
niacua,  loniaciis,  Sammoniacus,  Tritoniacua,  Gortyniacus, 
Olympiacus,  Caspiacua,  Mesembriacua,  Adriacus,  Iberia- 
cua,  Gytheriacua,  Siriacus,  Gesaoriacua,  Cytoriacus,  Syria- 
cua,  Phasiacus,  Megalesiacus,  Eteaiacus,  Isiacus,  Gnosia- 
cu3i  Cnosaiacus,  Fauaiacus,  Amathusiacils,  Peluaiacus, 
Pruaiacua,  Actiacus,  Oivitiacus,  Byzaiitiacus,  Tliermodon- 
tiacus,  Propontiacua,  Hellespuntiacua,  Seatiacus. 

LACUS,  NACUS,  OACUS,  RACUS,  SACUS,  TACUS. 

Accent  the  Penidtimate, 
Benacus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ablacus,    Medoacus,    Armaracus,    Asaaracua,    j^sacua, 
Lampaacus,  Caractacus,  Spartacus,  Hyrtacus,  Pittacus. 

ICUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Caicua,  Numlcus,  Demonicus,  Granicua,  Adronicua, 
Btratonicus,  Gallistonicus,  AriRtnnicus,  Alaricus,  Albericua, 
Rodericus,  Rudericua,  Roraericus,  Hunnericus,  Victoricua, 
Amatricus,  Henricus,  Tlieodoricus,  Ludovicus,  Grenovi- 
cua,  Varvicua. 

Accent  Uie  Antepenultimate. 

Theb^icus,  Phociicua,  Chaldiicus,  Bardaicua,  Jud^icus, 
Achaicua,  Lech'iicua,  Panchiicus,  Therra'aicua,  N'iicus, 
Panathen'iicus,  Cyrenaicua,  Arabicus,  Dacicus,  Saraothra- 
cicua,  Turcicua,  Areadicua,  Sotadicus,  Tbrecidicus,  Chal- 
cidicus,  Alabandicus,  Judicus,  Clondicita,  Cornificus,  Bel- 
gicus,  Allobrogicua,  Greorgicua,  Colchicua,  Delphicua,  Sap- 
phicus,  Parthicus,  Soythicus,  Pythicus,Stymphalicus,  Phar- 
B^icus,  Tbessalicua,  [talicua,  Attalicus,  Gallicus,  Sabellicus, 
Tarbellicus,  Argolicus,  Getulicua,  Catnicus,  C^ramicas, 
Academicus,  Grascanicua,  Cocanicus,  Tusuaniciis,  ^ani- 
cus  Hellanicua,  Glanicus,  Atellanicus,  Amanicus,  Romani- 
eus,  Germanicua,  Hispanicus,  Aquitanicus,  Sequanicua, 
PoBL-CUs,  Aleraannicus,  Britannicus,  Laconicua,  Leuconi- 
cua,  Adonicua,  Macedonicus,  Sandonicus,  lonicua,  Hermi- 
onicus,  Babylonicua,  Samonicus,  Pannonicus,  Hieronicus, 
Platonicua,  Santoniciia,  Sophronicus,  Teutonicaa,  Amazon- 
Icus,  Hernicus,  Liburnicus,  Eubbicus,  Troicua,  Stoicua, 
Olympicua,  iEthiopicua,  Pindaricua,  Balearicua,  Marmari- 
cus,  Bassaricus,  Cimbricus,  Andricua,  Ibericua,  Trieteri- 
cas,  Trevericus,  Africua,  Doricus,  Pythagoricus,  Leuctricua, 
Adgandestricua,  Istricua,  laauriciis,  Centauricus,  Bituricua, 
B_yricus,  Syricua,  Pagasicus,  Moesicus,  Marsicus,  Persicus, 
Ooraicua,  Maaaicua,  Isaicus,  Sabbaticua,  Mithridaticus,  Te- 
geaticus,  Syriaticua,  Aaiaticua,  Dalmaticua,  Sarmaticus, 
Clbyraticua,  Rhoeticua,  Geticua,  Gangeticua,  ^gineticua, 
Rbosticus,  Creticus,  Memphiticus,  Sybariticua,  Abderiticua, 
Celticua,  Atlanticua,  Garamanticua,  Alenticua,  Ponticua, 
Bcoticua,  Mffioticua,  BoBoticua,  Heracleoticua,  Mareoticua, 
Phthioticua,  Niloticua,  Epiroticus,  Syrticiia,  Attlcua,  Alyat- 
ticua,  Halyatticua,  Mediastuticua. 


*  Imaua.  — See  the  word  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary, 

\  -iacus. All  worda  of  thia  termination  have  the  accent 

on  the  i,  pronounced  like  the  noun  eye. 

I  -eus.  —  It  may  be  observed,  that  words  of  thia  termination 
aresometimes  both aubstantivea and  adjectivea.  Whenthey 
are  aubstantivea,  they  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate ayllable  ;  aa,  JVe'^ews,  Prome'theus,  SaXmo'neus^  &c.;  and 
when  adjectivea,  on  the  penultimate ;  aa,  J^eWus,  Prom-ethe'- 
M,  Salmone'us,  &c.  Thus  (Eneits,  a  king  of  Calydonia^  is 
m  nounced  in  two  ayllablea  ;  the  adjective  CEneuSy  which 
IS  formed  frnm  it,  is  a  trisyllable  i  and  CEnHusy  another 
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OCUS,  UCUS,  YCUS. 

Acc&nt  the  Penultimate 
Ophiucus,  Inycus. 

Accent  tJie  Antepenultimate, 
Lauodocus,   Ainudocua,  Amphilocua,  Ibycua,   Iiibyc'1% 
Beabycus,  Autolycus,  Amycua,  Glanycus,  Corycua. 

ADUS,  EDUS,  IDUS,  ODUS,  YDUS. 
Accent  tJte  Penultimate. 
Lebedua,  Congedua,  Alfredue,  Aluredus,  Emodua,  Au- 
drodus. 

Accent  tJie  Antepenultimate. 
Adadua,  Enceladus,  Aradua,  Antaradua,  Aufidus,  Algi- 
dua,  Lepidus,  Heaiodus,  Commodus,    ■Crnndua,  Lacydu»t 
Polydus. 

^US,  CBUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Niobsus,  Meliboeua,  and  all  worda  of  this  termlneTri* 

EUS.J 
Accent  tJie  Penultimate. 
Lycambeua,  Thisbeua,  Bereniceua,  Lync^us,  (the  btothei 
of  Idaa,)  Simonideua,  Euripideua,  Pherecydeua,  Pirffieuaj 
Phegeua,  Tegeua,  Sigeus,  Ennoaigeus,  Argeus,  Baccheus, 
Motorcheus,  Cepheua,  Rhipheua,  Alpheua,  Orpheus,  (adjec- 
tive,) Erectheua,  Prometheua,  (adjective,)  Cleantheua,  Rhad 
amantheua,  ErymantJieua,  Pantheus,  (adjective,)  Daeda 
leua,  Soph oc leu s,  Themistocleus,  Eleus,  Neleua,  (adjective,, 
Oileua,  (adjective,)  Apelleus,  Achitleus,  Perilleus,  Lucul- 
leus,  Agylleua,  Pimpleua,  Ebuleua,  Asculeus,  Masculeua, 
Cadmeua,  Ariatophaneua,  Cananeus,  CEneua,  (adj.  3  sytl.,) 
GBneus,  (aub.  2  syll.,)  Idomeneua,  Schoeneus,  Peneus,  Phi- 
neus,  Cydoneus,  Androgeoneua,  Bioneus,  Deucalioneusj 
Acrisioneua,  Salmoneus, (adjective,)  Maroneus,  Antenoreua, 
Phoroneua,  (adjective,)  Thyoneus,  Cyrneus,  Epeua,  Cycio- 
peua,  Penelopeus,  Philippeua,  Aganijipeus,  Menandreua, 
(adjective,)  Nereus,  Zagreus,  Boreua,  Hyperboreua,  Poly- 
doreua,  Atreus,  (adjective,)  Centaiireiia,  Nesseua,  Gisseus, 
CBteua,  Rhceteus,  Anteua,  Abanteua,  Phatanteus,  Thero- 
damanteua,  Polydamanteua,  Thoanteua,  Hyanteus,  Aeon- 
teua,  Laomedonteua,  Thtirmodonteus,  Phaethonteua,  Phl&- 
gethonteus,  Oronteua,  Thyesteus,  Phryxeua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Gerionaceus,  Menceceua,  Lynceus,  (adjective,)  Dorceus, 
Oaduceus,  Asclepiadeus,  Paladeus,  Sotadeua,  Tydeua,  Or- 
pheus, (substantive,)  Morpheus,  Tyrrheua,  Prometheus, 
(aubstantive,)  Gretheua,  Mnesitheua,  Dositheua,  Pentheua, 
(substantive,)  Smintheua,  Timotheus,  Brotheus,Dorotheua, 
Meneatheus,  Euryatheus,  Pittheus,  Pytheus,  Diedaleus, 
iEgialeua,  Maleua,  Tantaleus,  Heracleus,  Celaus,  Eleleus^ 
Neleua,  Peleua,  Nileua,  Oileua,  (substantive,)  Deraoleus, 
Romuleua,  Fergameus,  Euganeus,  Melaneus,  Hercutaneus, 
Gyaneua,  Tyaneus,  Ceneus,  Dicaneua,  Pheneus,  CEneua, 
Gupidineus,  ApoUineus,  Enneus,  Adoneua,  Aridoneua, 
Gorgoneua,  Deioneus,  Ilioneua,  Mimalloneus,  Salmoneua, 
(substantive,)  Acroneua,  Phoroneus,  (aubatantive,)  Albune^ 
ua,  Enipeua,  Sinopeua,  Hippeus,  Aristippeus,  Areus,  Maca- 
reus,  Tyndareua,  Megareus,  (substantive,)  Gaphareus,  (sub- 
stantive,) Briareus,  jEsareus,  Patareua,  Gythereua,  Phale- 
reua,  Nereus,  (substantive,)  Tereua,  Adoreua,  Mentoreua, 
Nestoreua,  Atreus,  (aubstantive,)  Caucaseua,  Fegaseus, 
Theaeus,  Ferseua,  Nicteua,  Argenteua,  Bronteus.  Proteno 
Agyeus. 

AGUS,  EGUS,  IGUS,  OGUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Cethegus,  Robigus,  Rubigus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
^gophagua,  Osphagus,  Neomagua,  Rothomagus  Nioma 
gus,  Noviomagus,  Gssaroraagua,  Sitomagus,  Areopagus, 
Harpagua,  Arviragus,  Uragua,  Aatrologua. 

AGHUS,  OGHUS,  UCHUS,  YCHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Daduchua,  Opbiuchus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Telemachus,  Daimachus,  Dglmachua,  Alcimachus,  Callim* 

achua,  Lyaimachus,  Antimachua,  Symmacbua,  Andromo- 


formative  of  it,  la  a  word  of  four  syllables.  But  thes« 
words,  when  formed  into  the  English  adjectivea,  alte* 
their  termination,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate :  — 

*'  With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre." 

Milton. 
"  The  tuneful  tongue,  the  Promethean  band  '* 

AK£HSI& 

And  Bometimea  on  the  antepenultimate ;  aa, 

"  The  sun,  aa  from  ThyesHan  banque  lurned." 

MlLTOM 


IK)4 
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shus,  Clitomaclius,  Ariijtomachus,  Eurymachus,  Inachus, 
lamblichus,  Deinodochus,  Xenudocliiis,  Uciiochus,  Autl- 
ochus,  Deliocliua,  Archilnchua,  Mnesllochus,  Tbersilochus, 
Orsiloclius,  Antilochus,  NaulocliUB,  Eurylochus,  Agerochus, 
Polyochus,  MouychuS)  Abronychus. 

APHUS,  EPHUS,  IPHUS,  OPHUS,  YPHUa 

Accent  tJie  Penultimate, 
Josephus,  Seriphus. 

Accent  the  >dntcpenultimate. 
Ascalaphua,    Epaphus,    Paljepaphus,    Antbropographus, 
Teleptius,  Absephus,  Agastrophus,  Siayphus. 

ATHUS,  iETHUS,  ITHUS. 

Jiccent  tliB  Penultimate. 
Simsthus. 

Accent  tite  Jlntepemdtimate. 
Archagatbus,  Amalbus,  Lapatbus,  Carpatbus,  Mycbithus. 

AIUS. 
accent  the  Antepemdiimate, 
ClUa%  liliuB,  Gr'iius.  —  See  Achaia, 

ABIUS,  IBIUS,  OBIUS,  UBIUS,  YBIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultiviate. 
Fablus,  Arabius,  Bcebius,  Vibius,  Albius,  Amobius,  Ma- 
crobius,    AridroHua,    Tobiua,    Virbius,   Lesbiua,    Eubius, 
Danubins,  Marrbubiua,  Talthybius,  Polybius. 

CIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acaciua,  Ambracius,  Acracius,Tbracius,  Atbracius,  Sam- 
otbracius,  Lampsaciua,  Arsacius,  Byzacius,  Accius,  Sic- 
eiua,  Decius,  Tbrtsiciua,  Cornificius,  Cilicius,  Numiciua, 
Apiciuti,  Sulpicius,  Fabricius,  Oricius,  Cincius,  Mincius, 
Marciius,  Clrciua,  Hircius,  Roscius,  Albuciua,  Lucius,  Ly- 
cius,  Bebryciua. 

DIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Leccadius,  Icadius,  Arcadius,  Palladiua,  Tenediua,  Al- 
bidius,  Didius,  Thucydidius,  Fidiua,  Aufidius,  Eubdius, 
iEgidius,  Nigidius,  Obaidiua,  Gratidius,  Brutidius,  Helvidi- 
Qs,  Ovidius,  Rhodius,  Clodiua,  Hanuodius,  Gordius,  Clau- 
diua,  Eudius,  Lydius. 

EIUS.* 
Auent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dan^ius,  Cocceius,  Lyrceius,  jEacideius,  Lelegeius,  Si- 

{[eius,  Baccheius,  Cepheius,  Typhreeius,  Cretbeius,  Pittbe- 
ua,  Saleiua,  Semeleius,  Neleius,  Stheneleius,  Proculeius, 
Septirauleius,  Canuleiua,  Venuldiua,  Apuleius,  Egnatuleius, 
Bypyleiua,  Priameius,  Cadmeius,  Tyaneiua,  jEneiua,  Clym- 
aneius,  CEneius,  Autoueius,  Scbceneiua,  Lampeiua,  Rbod- 
opeiua,  Dolopeius,  Priapeiua,  Pompeius,  Tarpeius,  Cyna- 
reiua,  Cytbereius,  Nereius,  Satureius,  Vultureius,  Cinyre- 
ius,  Nyseiua,  Teiua,  Hecateius,  Elateiua,  Rhceteius,  Atteiua, 
Uinyeius. 

GIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
VaJgius,  Belgiua,  Catangiua,  Sergiua,  Asceburgiua,  Ox- 
rgiua. 

CHIUS,  PHIUS,  THIUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Spercbius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Inachiua,  Bacchius,  Dulicbiua,  Telechius.  Munycbiua, 
Heaychiua,  Tychiua,   Cynipbius,  Alpbius,  Adelphius,  Si- 
lyphiua,  Einathius,  SimiBthius,  Acithiua,  Melantbiua,  Ery- 
mantbius,  Corinthius,  Zeryntbius,  Tirynthiua. 

ALIUS,  ^LIUS,  ELIUS,  ILIUS,  ULIUS,  YLIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
(Ebalius,  Idaliua,  Acidalius,  Paleephalius,  Stympbalius, 
Mffiualius,  Opalius,  Tbeasaliua,  Caatalius,  Publius,  Heracli- 
ua,+  ^liua,  Ctelius,  Lteliua.  Delius,  Melius,  Corneliua, 
CoBlius,  Clceliua,  Aurelius,  Nycteliua,  Praxitelius,  Ahiliua, 
Babiliua,  Carbilius,  Orbiliua,   Aciliua,  CiBcilius,  Lucilius, 


*  ~eiu8.  —  Almost  all  tbe  words  of  this  termination  are  ad- 
jectives, and  in  these  tbe  vowpls  ei  form  distinct  syllables  ; 
Ihe  otbers,  aa  Cocceius^  Saleius,  Proculeivs,  Canuleius,  Apule- 
iiLSj  EgnatuleiuSj  Schfrneiua,  Lampeius,  Vultureius,  AttduSy  and 
Minyeius,  are  substantives  ;  and  wbich,  tbougb  sometimes 
pronounced  with  the  ei  forming  a  diphthong,  and  sounded 
Tike  tbe  noun  eye,  are  more  generally  heard  like  the  adjec- 
tives j  ao  that  tbe  whole  list  may  be  fairly  included  under 
ihe  same  general  rule,  that  of  sounding  the  e  separately, 
and  the  i  like  y  cocsonaut,  as  in  the  similar  terminations  in 
tia  and  ia.  This  ia  the  more  necessary  in  these  words,  as 
the  accented  e  and  the  unaccented  i  are  so  much  alike  as  to 
ftMiuire  tba  sound  of  the  initial  or  consonant  v  in  order  to 


iEdiliua,  ■VirgiIiua,iEmiliua,  Manilius,  Pompiliua,Turpi;iu« 
Atilius,  Basilius,^  Cantilius,  auintilius,  Hostiliua,  Attiliuo, 
Rutilius,  Duilius,  Sterquiliua,  Carviiius,  Serviiius,  Calliiw 
Trebelliu-s,  CasceUius,  Gellius,  Arellius,  Vitellius,  TuUiua, 
Manlius,  Tenolius,  Nauplius,  Dauliua,  Julius,  Amulius 
Pampbilius,  Pylius. 

MIUS. 
Accent  tlie  AntepenuWmate, 
Samius,  Ogmiua.  Istbmius,  Decimiua,  Septimius,  Rhem 
mius,  Memmius,  Muramius,  l^omiua,  Bromius,  Latmiu* 
Poatbumius. 

ANIUS,  ENIUS,  INIUS,  ENNIUS. 
Accent  ihe  Antepenultimate. 
Aniua,  Libanius,  Canius,  Sicaniua,  Vulcanius,  Ascaniua 
Dardanius,  Glanius,  Manius,  Afranius,  Granius,  Mvumb 
MsniuB,  Genius,  Borysthenius,  Lenius,  Valeniua,  Cyllenius 
Oleniua,  Menius,  Achffimenius,  Armenius,Ismenius,  Pceni 
us,  Sirenius,  Messenius,  Dossenius,  Polyxenius,  Trcezenius, 
Gabinius,  Albinius,  Licinius,  Sicinius,  Virginius,  Trachin- 
ius,  Minlus,  Salaminius,  Flaminius,  Etiminius,  Arminius, 
Herminius,  Caninius,  Tetritinius,  Asinius,  Eleusinius,  Va-* 
tinius,  Flavinius,  Tarquinius,  Cilnius,  Tolumnius,  Annius, 
Fanniua,  Elanuius,  Ennius,  Feacenniua,  Dossennius. 

ONIUS,  UNIUS,  YNIUS,  OIUS 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aoniua,  Lycaonius,  Chaonius,  Macbaonius,  Amytrid- 
onius,  Trebonius,  Heliconius,  Stiliconius,  Asconius,  Mac&- 
doniua,  Cbalcedonius,  Caledonius,  Sidonius,  Alchandoniua, 
Mandoniua,  Dodoniua,  Cydonius,  Calydonius,  Masoniua, 
Pffionius,  Agonius,  Gorgonius,  Lffistrygoniua,  Lestrygonius, 
Trophonius,  Sophonius,  Marathonius,  Sithoniua,  Erictbo- 
niua,  Aphthoniua,  Arganthonius,  Tithonius,  lonius,  CEdipo- 
dioniua,  Echioniua,  Ixionius,  Salonius,  Milonius,  Apolloniua, 
Babylonius,  ^monius,  Lacedsmonius,  Heemonius,  Palsmo- 
niua,  Ammoniua,  Strymonius,  Nonius,  Memnonlus,  Aga- 
memnonius,  Crannonius,  Vennonius,  Junonius,  Pomponius, 
Acronius,  Sophronius,  Scironius,  Sempronius,  Antronius, 
^sonius,  Ausonius,  Latonius,  Suetonius,  Antonius,  Bisto- 
nius,  Ptutonius,  Favonius,  Amazonius,  Esernius,  Caiphur- 
nius,  Saturnius,  Daunius,  Junius,  Neptunius,  Gortynius, 
Typbbius,  Acheloius,  Minbius,  Trijiua. 

APIUS,  OPIUS,  IPIUS 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Agaplua,    ^sculapius,  ^sapius,  Messapius,  Grampnu, 
Procopiua,  CEnopiua,  Cecropius,  Eutropius,  ^sopius,  Mop* 
sopius,  Gippius,  Puppiua,  Gaapius,  Thespius,  Cispius. 

ARIUS,  ERIUS,  IRIUS,  ORIUS,  URIUS,  YRIUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Darius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arius,  Icarius,  Tarcundariua,  Ligarius,  Sangarius,  Conn- 
tbiarius,  Larius,  Marius,  Hierosolym arius,  jiEnarius,  Tsna 
rius,  Asinarius,  Isinarius,  Varius,Januarius,  Aquarius,  Feb* 
marius,  Atuarius,  Imbrius,  Adrius,  Evandrius,  Laberius,  Bi 
berius,  Tiberius,  Celtiberiua,  Vinderiua,  Acheriua,  Valerius, 
Numerius,  Hesperiua,  Agrius,  CEagrius,  Cenchriua,  Rabiriua, 
Podalirius,  Sirius,  Virius,  Bospborius,  Elorius,  Florius,  Ac- 
torius,  Anactorius,  Sertoriua,  Capriua,  Cyprius,  Arriua 
Feretrius,  CEnotrius,  Adgandestrius,  Caystrius,  Epidauriua, 
Curius,  Mercurius,  Duriua,  Furius,  Palfuriua,  Thurius, 
Mamurius,  Puriua,  Maauriua,  Spurius,  Veturiua,  Asturius, 
Atabyrius,  Scyrius,  Porpbyrius,  Assyriua,  Tyrius. 

Asius,  Esius,  rsius,  osius,  usrus,  ysiuo 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asius,  Casius,  Thaaius,  Jasius,  iSsius,  Accesiua,  Coraco 
sius,  Arcesius,  Meniieslua,  Chesius,  Ephesiua,  Milesius, 
Theumesius,  Teumesius,  ^nesius,  Magnesius,  Proconne* 
sius,  Chersonesius,  Lyrnesius,  Marpesius,  Acasesius,  Me- 
litesiua,  Adyliaiua,  Amisiua,  Ariemisius,  Simbisius,  Gha'- 
risius,  Acrisius,  Hortensiua,  Syracosius,  Theodosius,  Gno- 
sius,  Sosius,  Mopsius,  Cassiua,  Thalassius,  Lyrnessius, 
Creasius,  Tartessius,  Syracusius^  Fusius,  Agusius,  Amatbu- 
sius,  Opbiusius,  Ariusius,  Volusius,  Selinusius,  Acherusii^ 


prevent  the  hiatus,  by  giving  a  small  diversity  to  the  two 
vowels.  —  Bee  Acha.ia. 

\  Heraclius.  —  Labbe  [alao  Carr]  places  the  accent  of  tbts 
word  on  tbe  penultimate  t,  as  in  Heraditus  and  Heradidta , 
but  tbe  Roman  emperor  of  this  name  is  so  generally  pn> 
nounced  with  the  antepenultimate  accent,  that  it  would 
savor  of  pedantry  to  alter  it.  Nor  do  I  understand  tbe 
reasons  on  which  Labbe  founds  bis  accentuation. 

\  Basilius.  —  This  word,  the  learned  contend,  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  ;  but  that  the  learned 
frequently  depart  from  tbls  pronunciation,  by  placing  tb« 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  may  be  seen.  Rule  31,  pra 
fixed  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary.   [Baslli'ua,  Carr.  —  Eoitoiu 
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Maurusiua,    Lysius,    Elysiua,  Dionysius,    Odryslus,    Ara- 
pliryaius,  Othryaius. 

ATIUS,  ETIUS,  ITIUS,  OTIUS,  UTIUS,  VIUS.  XIUS. 
ZIUS. 

Accent  tAe  Penultimate. 

Xenophontius. 

jJccent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Trebatius,  Catius,  Volcatius,  Achatius,  Latius,  Cssetia- 
tius^  Egnatius,  Gratius,  Horatius,  Tatiuta,  Luctatius,  Statius, 
Actius,  Vectiua,  Uuinctius,  Ae'tius,  iEtms,  Panietma,  Prse- 
tius,  Cetius,  CEeetius,  Vegitius,  Metius,  Mojnetius,  Lucre* 
tius,  Helvetius,  Saturnalitius,  Floralitius,  Coinpitalitiua,  Do- 
Diitiua,  Beritius,  Neritiua,  Crassitius,  Titius,  Politius,  Ahun- 
dantius,  Paeantiua,  Taulantius,  Acamantiua,  Teuthrantius, 
Lactantius,  Hyantiua,  Byzantiua,  Terentius,  Cluentius, 
Maxentius,  Mezentius,  Quintiua,  Acontius,  Vocontiua,  La- 
omedontiua,  Leontius,  Pontius,  Helleapontiua,  Acheron- 
tius,  Bacuntiua,  Opuntius,  Aruntius,  Mieotius,  Thesprotius, 
Scaptius,  iEgyptius,  Martiua,  Laertius,  Propertiua,  Hirtius, 
Mavortius,  Tiburtiua,Curtiu3,  Thestius,  Tliemistius,  Canis- 
liua,  Sallustiua,  Crustius,  Carystiua,  Hymettiua,  Bruttiua, 
Abutiua,  Ebutius,  ^butius,  Albutius,  Acutius,  I40cutiu9, 
6tercutius,  Mutius,  Minutius,  Pretutius,  Clytius,  Baviua, 
Flaviua,  Naviua,  Eviua,  Mceviua,  Nsvius,  Ambivius,  Liv- 
lua,  Milviua,  Fulvius,  Sylvius,  JNoviua,  Serviua,  Veavius, 
Pacuviua,  Vitruvius,  Vesuvius,  Axius,  Naxiua,  Alexius, 
Ixiua,  Sabazius. 

ALUS,  CLUS,  ELUS,  ILUS,  OLUS,  ULUS,  VLUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Stymphalua,  Sardanapalua,  Androclus,  Patroclus,  Dory- 
clus,  Orbelua,  Philomelua,  Eumelus,  Pheisaglus,  Pbaselus, 
Cyrsilus,  Cimotus,  Timolus,  Traolus,  Mausolus,  Pactolus, 
/Etolus,  Atabulus,  Fraxibulus,  Cleobulua,  Critobulus,  Acon- 
tobulus,  Artslobulus,  Eubulus,  Tlirasybulus,  G«tulus,  Bar- 
gylus,  Massylus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abalus,  Heliogabalus,  Gorbalua,  Bubalus,  Cocalus,  Dseda- 
ius,  Idalua,  AcidEdua,  Megalus,  Trachalua,  Gephalua,  Cyno- 
cephalua,  Bucepbalus,  Ancliialus,  Msnalus,  Hippalus,  Har- 
palua,  Bupalus,  Hypalus,  Theasalua,  Italus,  Tantalua,  Crot- 
alua,  Ortalus,  Attalus,  Euryalus,  Doryclua,  Stiphelus, 
Bthenelus,  Eutrapelus,  Cypselua,  Babilus,  Diphilus,  Antiph- 
ilus,  Pamphilus,  Theophilus,  Damophilus,  Trdilus,  Zo'ilus, 
Chcerilus,  Myrtilus,  j^gobolus,  Naubolus,  Equicolua,  ^olua, 
Laureolus,  Ancbemolus,  Bibulus,  Bibaculua,  Cseculus,  Greec- 
Qlus,  Siculus,  Saticulus,  ^quiculua,  Paterculua,  Aciaculua, 
Uegulua,  Romulua,  Venulua,  Apulua,  Salisubsulus,  Vesulus, 
Catulus,  Gffitulua,  Gatulua,  Opitulus,  Lentulus,  Rutulus, 
iEachylus,  Deipbylua,  Demylus,  Deipylua,  Sipylua,  Empylus, 
Cratylus,  Astylus, 

AMUS,  EMUS,  IMUS,  OMUS,  UMUS,  YMU3. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Gallidemus,  Charidemus,  Pethodemua,  Philodemus,  Phan- 
odemus,  Clitodemua,  Aristodemua,  Polyphemus,   Theoti- 
mus,  Hermotimus,  Aristotimua,  Itbomus. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lygdamua,  Archidamus,  Agesidamus,  Apusidaraua, 
ADaxidamus,  Zeuxidamus,  Androdamua,  Xenodamus, 
Cogamus,  Pergamus,  Orchamus,  Priamua,  Cinnamus, 
Ceramuf,  Abdiramua,  Pyramus,  Anthemus,  Telemus, 
Tlepolemua,  Theopolemua,  Neoptolemua,  Pheedimus,  Ab- 
dalnnimua,  Zosimus,  Maximus,  Antidomus,  Amphinomus, 
Nicodromus,  Didymus,  Dindymus,  Helymus,  Solymus, 
Cleonymus,  Abdalonymua,  Hieronymus,  Euonymus,  jEsy- 
mus. 

ANUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Artabanus,  Cebanus,  Thebanus,  Albanus,  Nerbanua,  Ver- 
banus,  Labicanus,  Gallicanus,  Africanus,  Sicanus,  Vatica- 
nus,  Lavicanus,  Vulcanus,  Hyrcanus,  Lucanus,  Tranapa- 
danua,  Fedanusj  Apidanus,  Fundanus,  Codanua,  Eanus, 
Garganua,  Murhanus,  Baianua,  Trajanus,  Fabianus,  Acci- 
anus,  Priscianus,  Roscianus,  Lucianus,  Seleucianus,  He- 
rodianus,  Claudianus,  Saturcianua,  Sejanus,  Carteianua, 
iEIianus,  Afflianus,  Lucilianus,  Virgilianus,  Petilianua, 
Guintilianua,  Catullianusj  TertuUianus,  Julianas,  Ammi- 
anuB,  Memmianua,  Formianus,  Diogenianus,  Scandinianua, 
Papinianus,  Valentinianua,  Juatinianua,  Trophonianua, 
Othonianua,  Pomponianus,  Maronianus,  Apronianus,  Thy- 
onianus,  Trojanua,  Ulpianus,  ^sopianus,  Apianua,  Oppi- 
»nua,  Marianua,  Adrianus,  Hadrianua,  Tiberianua,  Valeri- 
»nus,    Papirianus,  Veapasianus,  Hortensianua,  Theodosi- 


*  Geminus.  — This  is  the  name  of  a  certain  astrologer 
mentioned  by  Petaviua,  which  Labbe  says  would  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  ai  tepenultimate  by  those 
who  are  Ignorant  of  Greek. 
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anus,  Bassianus,  Peluaianus,  Diocletianus,  Doinitianus 
Antianus,  Scantianus,  Terentianus,  Uuintianus,  Sestianus 
Augustianua,  Sallustianus,  Pretuttanus,  Sextianus,  Fiavi 
anus,  Bovianus,  Pacuvianus,  Alanua,  Elanua,  Silanus,  Fre- 
gellanus,  Atellanus,  Regillanus,  Lucullanus,  Sullanus,  Syl 
lanus,  Carseolanua,  Pateolanua,  Coriolanus,  Ocriculanu^ 
iEscuJanua,  Tusculanus,  Carsulanua,  Fassulanus,  Q,uerque- 
tulanua,  Amanua,  Lemanua,  Summanus,  Romanua,  Rhe- 
nanua,  Amenanua,  Pucinanus,  Cinnanus,  Carnpanup^  His- 
panus,  Sacranus,  Venafranua,  Claranus,  Ulubranus,  Se> 
ranua,  Lateranus,  Coranua,  Soranus,  Serranus,  Suburranus, 
Gauranus,  Suburanus,  Ancyranus,  Cosanus,  Sinuessanus, 
Syracusanus,  Satanus,  Laletanus,  Tunetanus,  Abretanua, 
Cretanua,  Setabitanua,  Gaditanua,  Tingitanua,  Caralitanus, 
Neapolitanus,  Antipolitanus,  Tomitanus,  Taurominitanus, 
Sybaritanus,  Liparitanua,  Abderitanus,  Tritanus,  Ancyri- 
tanus,  Lucitanua,  Pantanua,  Nejentanua,  Nomentanua, 
Beneventanus,  Montanua,  Spartanus,  Faeatanus,  Adelsta- 
nus,  Tutanus,  Sylvanua,  Albinovanus,  Adeantuanus,  Man 
tuanua. 

Accent  the  AntepenulHmate. 

Libanus,  Clibanua,  Antilibanus,  Oxycanua,  Eridanus, 
Rbodanus,  Dardanua,  Oceanua,  Longimanus,  Idumanua 
Dripanus,  Caranus,  Adranua,  Coeranua,  Tritanus,  Pantanui. 
Sequanua. 

ENUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Characenus,  Lampaacenua,  Astacenua,  Picenus,  Damas 
cenus,  Suffenus,  Alfenus,  Alphenua^  Tyrrhenus,  Gabienus 
Labienus,  Avidenus,  Amenua,  Pupienus,  Garienus,  Ciuvi 
enua,  Calenus,  Galenas,  Silenaa,  Pergamenus,  Alexamenua, 
lamenus,  Thraaymenus,  Trasymenus,  Diopoenas,  Capenua 
Cebrenua,  Fibrenaa,  Serenas,  Palmyrenua,  Amasenua,  Tib- 
iaenus,  Miaenua,  Evenus,  Byzenus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Ambenus,  Helenas,   Olenus,  Tiaaamenua,  Dexamenus, 
Diadamenus,  Clymenus,  Periclymenus,   Axenus,  Calllzo- 
nus,  Philoxenus,  Timoxenua,  Aristoxenas 

iNus,  rrros. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Cytainua,  Gabinua,  Sabinus,  Albinaa,  Sidicinua,  Aricinua^ 
Sicinus,  Ticinaa,  Mancinus,  Adminocinus,  Carcinus,  CoscI 
nua,  Marrucinus,  Erycinus,  Acadinus,  Gaudinus,  Gytainus, 
Rufinas,  Rheginua,  Erginus,  Opiterginas,  Auginua,  Hygi 
nus,  Pachinus,  Echinus,  Delphinus,  Myrrhinaa,  Pothinus, 
Facelinua,  Velinus,  Stergilinus,  Esquilinas,  ^squilinua 
Caballinua,  Marcellinua,  TigelUnus,  Sibyllinas,  Agyllinus, 
Solinua,  Capitolinus,  Geminus,*  Maximinus,  Crastaminus, 
Anagninua,  Signinus,  Theoninus,  Baloninus,  Antoninus^, 
Amiternlnus,  Satarninus,  Priapinus,  Salapinus,  Lepinus 
Alpinus,  Inalipinas,  Arpinas,  Hirpinus,  Crispinus,  Butapi- 
nas,  Lagarinus,  Gharinus,  Diocharinus,  Nonacrinus,  Fi- 
brinus,  Lucrinua,  Leandrinus,  Alexandrinua,  Iberinua, 
Tiberinus,  Tranatiberinus,  Amerinua,  iEserinua,  Qairinus, 
Cenaorinus,  Aasorinas,  Favorinus,  Phavorinaa,  Taurinus, 
Tigurinua,  Thurinus,  Semurinua,  Gyrinus,  Myrinua,  Gela- 
sinus,  Exasinus,  Acesinua,  Halesinus,  Telesinua,  Nepesinus, 
Brundisinua,  Nurainua,  Narcissinua,  Libyasinus,  Fuscinua, 
Glusinua,  Venusinus,  Perusinus,  Susinus,  Ardeatinus,  Re- 
atinus,  Antiatiima,  Latinus,  GoIIatinus,  Cratinus,  Soracti- 
nus,  Aretinus,  Arretinua,  Setinus,  Bantinus,  Murgantinus, 
Fhalantinus,  Numantinus,  Tridentinus,  Ufentinus,  Mur- 
gentinus,  S^entinus,  Pollentinus,  Polentinus,  Tarentinus, 
Terentinua,  Surrentinus,  Laurentinua,  Aventinua,  Truen- 
tinus,  Leontinus,  Pontinus,  Metapontinua,  Saguntinua, 
Martinua,  Mamertinus,  Tiburtinus,  Grastinus,  Palsstinus, 
Prsenestinua,  Atestinus,  Vestinus,  Augustinua,  Justinus, 
Lavinus,  Patavinus,  Acuinus,  Elvinua,  Corvinua,  Lanuvi- 
nus,  Vesuvinus,  Euxinua,  Acindynua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Phainus,  Acinus,  Alcinus,  Fucinus,  ^Eacidinus,  Cytei'nua, 
Barchinus,  Morinus,t  Myrrhinus,  Terminus,  Ruminus, 
Earinus,  Asinus,  Apsinua,  Myrsinus,  Pometinus,  Agranti- 
nus,  Acindynua. —  [See  Aoindyn\j%,  Initial  VocabuUiry. -^ 
Editor.] 

ONUS,  UNUS,  YNUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Drachonus,    Onochonus,  Ithonus,  Tithonua,    Myronua^ 
NeptunuB,  Portunua,  Tutunua,  Bithynus, 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Exagonus,  Hexagonua,  Telegonus,  Epigonus,  Erigonus, 
Tosigonus,  Antigonus,  LEiogonus,  Chrysogonua,  Nebropho- 
nua,  Aponua,  Carantonua,  Santonus,  Aristonua,  Dercynus 


t  Morinus.  -—The  singular  of  Morini,    See  the  word. 

Aa  the  i  in  the  foregoing  aelection  has  the  accent  on  it,  1 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  noun  eye ;  while  the  unac- 
cented t  in  this  selection  should  be  pronounced  like  e  —  Sel 
Rule  4th,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  yoeabulary, 
XXX* 
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ous, 

Accent  che  Penultimate. 
AoUb,  LaoUs,  Sardoiia,  EoUs,  (JeloUa,  AcheloUs,  InoUs, 
MinoUa,  NaupactoUa,  ArctoUa,  MyrtoUs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Hydrochous,  AleathoUs,  PirithoUs,  NausitboUs,  AlcinoUs, 
SDhinoUs,  AntinoUs. 

APUS,  EPUS,  IPUS,  OPUS. 

Accent  Hie  Penultimate, 
PriapuB,  Anapus,  ^Esapus,  Messapus,  Atbepus,  ^Esepua, 
Euripus,  Lycopus,  Melanopus,  Ganopus,  Inopus,  Faropus, 
Oropus,  Europus,  Asopus,  ^sopus,  Crotopus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sarapus,  Astapus,  CEdipus,  Agriopus,  iEropus. 

ARUS,  ERUS,  IRUS,  ORUS,  URUS,  YRUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Oimarus,  iEsarua,  Iberus,  Doberus,  Homerus,  Severua, 
Noverua,  Meleagrus,  CEagrus,  Cynffigirus,  Camirua,  Epirus, 
Achedorua,  Artemidoms,  Isidorus,  Dionysidorua,  Tlieodo- 
rua,  Pytliodorua,  Diodorua,  Tryphiodorua,  Heliodorus,  Aa- 
clepiodorua,  Athesiodorus,  Cassiodorus,  Apollodorus,  Demo- 
dorus,  Hermodorus,  Xenodorus,  Metrodorua,  Polydorua, 
Alorua,  Elorus,  Helorus,  Pelorua,  iEgimorua,  Assorus,  Cy- 
torua,  Epicurus,  Falinurus,  Arcturus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abarus,  Imbarua,  Hypobarus,  Icarus,  Pandarua,  Pindarua, 
Tyndarus,  Tearua,  Farfarua,  Agarus,  AbgaruS,  Gargarua, 
Opbarus,  Cantharua,  Obiarus,  uliarus,  Silarus,  Cyllarua, 
Tamarua,  Absimarua,  Com-drua,  Vindomarua,  Tomarus, 
Ismarus,  Ocinarua,  Pinarus,  Ginnarua,  Absarus,  Baasarus, 
Dejotarua,  Tartarus,  Eleazarua,  Artabrua,  Balacrua,  Chara- 
drus,  Gerberua,  Bellerua,  Mermerua,  lermerua,  Hesperus, 
Graterua,  Icterus,  Anigrus,  Glaphirua,  Deborua,  Pacorus, 
Steaichorua,  Gorgophorus,  Teleapborus,  Boapborus,  Pbos- 
phorua,  Heptaporus,  Euporua,  Anxurus,  Deipyrus,  Zopyrua, 
J  eucosyrua,  Satyrua,  Tityrus. 

ASUS,  ESUS,  ISUS,  OSUS,  USUS,  YSUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pamasus,  Galesus,  Halesua,  Voleaua,  Termeaua,  Theume- 
eus,  Teumesua,  Alopeconnesus,  Frnconneaua,  Arconnesus, 
Elapbonneaus,  Demonesus,  Cherroneaua,  Ghersoneaus,  Arc- 
tennesus,  Myonneaua,  Halonesua,  Gephaloneaua,  Felopon- 
nesus,  Gromyonesus,  Lyrnesus,  Marpesus,  Titareaus,  Ali- 
fius,  Paradisus,  Amisus,  Paropamisua,  GriDiaus,  Amniaua, 
Beroaus,  Agrosua,  Ebusus,  Ampbryaus. 


*  Echestratus.  —  All  words  ending  in  stratus  have  the  ac- 
Gent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 

*  Batamu  —This  word  is  pronounced  with  the  accent 


Accmt  the  Antepenultimate. 
Oribasua,  Bubaaus,  Gaucaaua,  Pedasua,  Agaeui,  Pemsua 
Tamasus,  Harpasus,  Imbrisua,  Gerasus,  Doryasus,  Vogd 
sua,  Vologesus,  Epbesus,  Anisua,  Genusua,  Ambrysus. 

ATUS,  ETUS,  ITUS,  OTUS,  UTUS,  YTUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Rubicatua,  Bsticatua,  Abradatua,  Ambigatua,  Viriatua, 
Elatus,  Pilatus,  Catugnatus,  Gincinnatus,  Odenatus,  Le 
onatus,  Aratus,  Pytbaratiis,  Demaratus,  Acratus,  Geratus 
Sceleratua,  Serratus,  Dentatus,  Duatua,  Torquatus,  Febmi 
tua,  Achetua,  Folycletus,  jEgletus,  Miletus,  Admetua,  Tre- 
metua,  Diognetus,  Dyscinetua,  Capetus,  Agapetua,  lapetus^ 
Acretua,  Oretus,  Hermaphroditua,  Epapbroditus,  Heracli- 
tua,  Munitus,  Agapitus,  Cerritua,  Bituitua,  Polygnotus 
Azotus,  Acutua,  Stercutus,  Gomutus  Cocytus,  Berytua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Deodatus,PaI{epbatus,  Inatua,  Acratua,  Dinocratua,Eches> 
tratus,*  Ameatratus,  Meneatratus,  Amphiatratus,  Callistra- 
tus,  Dainaaiatratus,  Erasiatratus,  Agesiatratua,  Hegeaistratua, 
Pisistratus,  Soaistratus,  Lysistratus,  Nicostratus,  Gleostratus, 
Damostratus,  Demostratua,  Sostratus,  Fbilostratus,  Dinoatra- 
tua,  Flerostratus,  Eratostratus,  Polyatratua,  Aorotatus,  Ta- 
ygetus,  Demienetus,  lapetus,  Tacitus,  Iphitus,  Onomacritus, 
Agoracritua,  Oneaicritus,  Cleocritua,  Damocritus,  Democri- 
tus,  Aristocritua,  Antidotus,  Theodotua,  Xenodotus,  Herod 
otus,  Gephisodotus,  Libanotua,  Leuconotua,  Euronotuay 
Agesimbrotus,  Stesimbrotua,  Theombrotus,  Cleombrotus, 
Hippolytua,  Anytus,  iEpytus,  Eurytus. 

AVUS,  EVUS,  IVUS,  UUS,  XUS,  YUS,  ZUS,  XYS,  U 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Agavus,  Tiniavus,  Saravus,  Batavus,t  Veraevus,  SUevua, 
Gradivua,    Argivus,  Briaxua,    Oazus,    Araxus,    Eudo7«« 
Trapezua,  Cbaraxys. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Batavus,t  Inuua,  Fatuus,  Tityus,  Dlaacoridu. 

DAX,  LAX,  NAX,  RIX,  DOX,  ROX 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Ambrodaz,  Demonax,  Hipponax. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Arctophylax,  Hegesianax,  Hermesianax,  Lyslanax,  As- 
tyanax,  Agonax,  Hierax,  Cffitobrix,  Eporedorix,  Deudorlx, 
Ambiorix,  Dumnorix,  Adiatorix,  Orgetorix,  Biturix,  Gappa* 
dox,  Allobrox. 


either  on  tbe  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  ;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  general,  especially  amoDg  thi 
poets. 


PRONUNCIATION 


OF 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER   NAMES. 


ADYERTISEMENT. 

The  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  Doctor  Lowth  observes,  is  lost.  To  itlfer  us 
for  assistance  to  the  Masoretic  points,  would  be  to  launch  us  on  a  sea  without  shore  or  bottom.  The 
only  compass  by  which  we  can  possibly  steer,  on  this  boundless  ocean,  is  the  Septuagint  version  o{ 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  as  it  is  highly  probable  the  translators  transfused  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  into  the  Greek,  it  gives  us  something  like  a  clew  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
But  even  here,  we  are  often  left  to  guess  our  way;  for  the  Greek  word  is  frequently  so  different 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  traces  of  similitude  between  them.  In  this  case  custom 
and  analogy  must  often  decide,  and  the  ear  must  sometimes  solve  the  difficulty.  But  these  difficul- 
ties relate  chiefly  to  the  accentuation  of  Hebrew  words ;  and  the  method  adopted  in  this  point  will 
be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  very  learned  and  useful  work,  —  the  "  Scripture  Lex- 
icon "  of  Mr.  Oliver.  As  the  first  attempt  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
by  dividing  them  into  syllables,  it  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  but,  as  I  have  often  differed  widely 
ijom  this  gentleman  in  syllabication,  accentuation,  and  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  difference,  which  will  be  seen  under  the  Rules ;  of  the  valid 
ity  of  which  reasons  the  reader  will  be  the  best  judge. 

N.  B.  As  there  are  many  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  in  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  some  of  them  have  been  omitted  in  this 
selection ;  and  therefore,  if  the  inspector  do  not  find  them  here,  he  is  desired  to  seek  for  them  in 
the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names. 


UTILES  FOR  PRONOMCING  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


1.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  names,  we  find  nearly  the  same  rules  prevail  as 
in  those  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Where  the  vowels  end 
K  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  they  have  their  long, 
open  sound ;  as,  Na'bal,  Je'hu,  Si'raeh,  Go'shm,  and 
Tu'bal.  —  See  Rule  1,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names. 

2.  When  a  consonant  ends  the  syllable,  the  preced- 

*  fMr.  Oliver  is  unquestionably  right  in  principle,  and 
Mr.  Wallter  wrong ;  but,  tliough  tlie  analogy  botli  of  the 
Grceic  and  Hebrew  is  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  genersl 


ing  vowel  is  short ;  as,  Sam'u-el,  Lem'u-el,  Sim'e-on, 
SoVo-mon,  Suc'coth,  Syn'a-gogue.  (See  Rule  2,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  I  here 
differ  widely  from  Mr.  Oliver ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  the  e  in  Abdiel,  the  o  in  Amon,  and  the  u  ni 
Ashur,  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the  ee  in  seen,  the  « 
in  tone,  and  the  u  in  tune,  which  is  the  rule  he  lays 
down  for  all  similar  words.* 

practice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  English  language,  ai 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  —  Teolloh.] 


JOS 


RULES  FOR  PRONOUNCING  SCRIPTURE   PROPER  NAMES. 


3.  Every  final  i  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though 
unaccented,  has  the  long,  open  sound,  as  A'i,  A^ris'a-i. 
—  See  Rule  4,  prefixed  .o  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper 
Names. 

4.  Every  unaccented  i  ending  a  syllable  not  final, 
is  pronounced  like  e,  w  A'ri-el,  Ab'di-el,  pronounced 
A're-el,  Ab'de-d.  —  See  Rule  4,  prefixed  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

5.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  and  sometimes  in  two.  As  the  Septuagint 
version  is  our  chief  guide  in  the  pronunciation  of  He- 
brew proper  names,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
these  letters  are  pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  one 
syllable,  like  our  English  diphthong  in  the  word  daily, 
they  are  either  a  diphthong  in  the  Greek  word,  or  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  e  or  i;  aSfBenaVah,  Bavaia;  Hu'- 
shaif  X&ffL ;  Hu'rai,  OvqI,  &c.  ;  and  that  when  they 
are  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  Sham'mori,  Shaah'- 
a-i,  Ber-a-i'ah,  it  is  because  the  Greek  words  by  which 
they  are  translated,  as,  Safiai,  State,  Batata,  make 
two  syllables  of  these  vowels.  Mr.  Oliver  has  not  al- 
ways attended  to  this  distinction :  he  makes  Sin'a-i 
three  syllables,  though  the  Greeks  made  it  but  two  in 
Siva.  That  accurate  prosodist,  Labbe,  indeed,  makes 
It  a  trisyllable  j  but  he  does  the  same  by  Aaron  and 
Canaan,  which  our  great  classic,  Milton,  uniformly  re- 
duces to  two  syllables,  as  well  as  Sinai.  If  we  were 
to  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables,  we  must  necessa- 
rily make  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in  Shim'e-i;  but 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  best  usage,  that  it  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles, with  the  first  i  long,  as  in  Shinar.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule  only ;  these 
fowels  in  Isaiah,  Graecized  by  'Hcaia;,  are  always 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  or  at  least  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  a,  and  the  i  like  y,  articulating  the  suc- 
ceeding vowel :  in  Cmaiphas,  likewise,  the  ai  is  pro- 
nounced like  a  diphthong,  though  divided  in  the  Greek 
Kotiaifas  J  *  which  division  cannot  take  place  in  this 
word,  because  the  i  must  then  necessarily  have  the 
accent,  and  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Isaac,  as  Mr. 
Oliver  has  marked  it,  but  I  think  contrary  to  universal 
usage.  The  only  point  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  sound  of  this  diphthong,  is  the  slight  difference  we 
perceive  between  its  medial  and  final  position ;  when 
it  is  final,  it  is  exactly  like  the  English  ay  without  the 
accent,  as  in  holy  day,  roundelay,  galloway ;  but  when 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  followed  by  a  vowel, 
the  I  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  y,  and  as  if  this  y 
articulated  the  succeeding  vowel ;  thus  Ben-ai'ah  is 
pronounced  as  if  written  Ben-a'yah. 

6.  Ch  is  pronounced  like  k,  as  Chebar,  Chemosh, 
Enoch,  &c.,  pronounced  Kebar,  Kemosh,  Enoch,  &c. 
Cherubim  and  Rachel  seem  to  be  perfectly  Anglicized, 
IS  the  eft,  in  these  words,  is  always  heard  as  in  the 
Englisb  words  cheer,  child,  riches,  &c.  (See  Rule  12, 
prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  Cherub,  signifying  an  order 
of  angels ;  but  when  it  means  a  city  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Ke'rub.  + 

7.  Almost  the  only  difference  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin,  proper  names, 
is  in  the  sound  of  the  g  before  e  and  i.  In  the  last  two 
.anguages,  this  consonant  is  always  soft  before  these 

*  [It  is  not  necessary  to  make  either  'Htraias  or  Kaia(pas 
Biore  than  a  trisyllable —  Trollope.] 

■f  [According  to  analofry,  ch  should  always  be  pronounced 
(ike  K ;  and  a  Hebraist,  in  reading  Hebrew,  would  so  pro- 
nounce it,  ns  well  in  Cherub  as  in  Chebar.  This  would, 
howcTjr,  at  vir  of  affectation  in  English    and  even  the  ap- 


vowels ;  as,  GeUius,  Gippius,  &c.,  pronounced  JeUtvt 
Jippius,  &c. ;  and  in  the  first  it  is  hard ;  as,  Gera,  Ger 
izim,  Gideon,  GUgal,  Megiddo,  Megiddon,  &c.  Thij 
diflTerence  is  without  all  foundation  in  etymology ;  foi 
both  g  and  c  were  always  hard  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew ;  but,  the  latter  lan- 
guage being  studied  so  much  less  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  has  not  undergone  that  change  which  f^imil- 
iarity  is  sure  to  produce  in  all  languages ;  and  even  the 
solemn  distance  of  this  language  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  letter  c  from  sliding  into  s,  before  e  and  i,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  thus, 
though  Gehazi,  Gideon,  &c.,  have  the  g  hard,  Ccdrom, 
Cedron,  Cisai,  and  ditem  have  the  c  soft,  as  if  writ- 
ten Sedrom,  Sedron,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Igeabarim,  Igeal,  Nagge,  Shage,  Pagiel,  with  the 
g'  hard,  and  Ocidelus,  Ocina,  and  Pharadon  with  the 
c  soft  like  s.  % 

8.  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  ending  in  ines  and 
tics,  as  Philistines,  Hivites,  Hittites,  &c.,  being  Angli- 
cized in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  pronounced 
like  formatives  of  our  own ;  as,  PkUistins,  \Vhitfield 
ites,  Jacobites,  &c. 

9.  The  unaccented  termination  ah,  so  frequent  in  He 
brew  proper  names,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  ii 
father.  The  a  in  this  termination,  however,  frequent 
ly  falls  into  the  indistinct  sound  heard  in  the  final  a  in 
Africa,  ./Etna,  &c. ;  nor  can  we  easily  perceive  any 
distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  Elijah  and  Elishai 
but  the  final  ft  preserves  the  other  vowels  open ;  as, 
Colhozeh,  Shiioh,  &c.,  pronounced  Colhozee,  Shilo, 
&c.  (See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names.)  The  diphthong  ei  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  ee;  thus  Sa-mei'tcs  is  pronounced  as  ii 
written  Sa^^mee'us.  But  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ah, 
then  the  a  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  fa- 
ther ;  as,  TaJt'e-ra,  Tah'pe-nes,  &c. 

10.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  several  He 
brew  proper  names,  which,  by  passing  through  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  have  conformed  to  the 
Greek  pronunciation;  such  as  Aceldama,  Geruzareth, 
Bethphage,  &c.,  pronounced  Aseldama,  Jenezareth, 
Bethphaje,  &c.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreea 
ble  to  the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  these  He 
brew-Greek  words,  than  preserving  the  c  and  g  hard. 


Rules  for  .Ascertaining  the  English   Quantity  oj 
the   Vowels  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names 

II.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel 
in  dissyllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  1 
have  followed  the  rule  which  we  observe  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  such  dissyllables,  when  Greek  or  Latin 
words,  (see  Rule  18,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names ;)  and  that  is,  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  vowel,  and  to  pronounce  that  vowel  long,  as,  K^- 
rah,  and  not  Kor'ah,  Mo'loch,  and  not  Mol'och,  as  Mr. 
Oliver  has  divided  them,  in  opposition  both  to  analogy 
and  the  best  usage.  I  have  observed  the  same  analogy 
in  the  penultimate  of  polysyllables,  and  have  not  di- 
vided Balthaaar  into  Bal-thas'ar,  as  Mr.  Oliver  has 
done,  but  into  Baltha'sar. 


pearance  of  affectation,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  cannot  bi 
too  studiously  avoided.  —  Trollope.] 

t  [It  is  as  usual  to  hear  the  g  and  c  pronounced  univer' 
sally  hard,  as  partially ;  and  as  many  of  the  clergy  c  fcU  tb 
word  Kedron  as  Sedrtm,  —  Tboilope.j 
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12.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
•ntepenultimate  syllable,  whether  the  vowel  end  the 
■yllable  or  be  followed  by  two  consonants,  the  vowel 
is  always  short,  except  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names.  {See  Rules  prefixed 
to  these  names,  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  &c.)  Thus  Jehosa- 
phat  has  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
according  to  Greek  accentuation  by  quantity,  (see  In- 
troduction to  this  work,)  and  this  syllable,  according 
to  the  clearest  analogy  of  English  pronunciation,  is 
short,  as  if  spelt  Je-hos'a-pkat.  The  secondary  accent 
has  the  same  shortening  power  in  Othomas,  where  the 
primary  accent  is  on  the  third,  and  the  secondary  on 
the  first  syllable,  as  if  spelt  Oth-o-ni'as ;  and  it  is  on 
these  two  fundamental  principles  of  our  own  pronun- 
ciation, namely,  the  lengthening  power  of  the  penulti- 
mate, and  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  that  I  hope  I  have  been  enabled  to  regulate 
and  fix  many  of  those  sounds  which  were  floating  about 
m  uncertainty,  and  which,  for  want  of  this  guide,  are 
differently  marked  by  different  orthoepists,  and  often 
differently  by  the  same  orthogpist. 


Rides  for  Placing  the  Accent  on  Hebrew  Proper 
Karnes. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  accent  of  Hebrew  words,  it 
cannot  be  better  regulated  than  by  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  language.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  every 
Hebrew  word  which  is  Grscized  by  the  Septuagint 
should  be  accented  exactly  according  to  the  Greek 
rale  of  accentuation  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  every 
word  ending  in  el  would  never  have  the  accent  higher 
than  tlie  preceding  syllable  ;  because  it  was  a  general 
rule  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  the  last  syllable 
was  long,  the  accent  could  not  be  higher  than  the  pe- 
nultimate. Nay,  strictly  speaking,  were  we  to  accent 
these  words  according  to  the  accent  of  that  language, 
they  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  be- 
cause '^^St/jX  and  'JaQaijX,  Abdiel  and  Israel,  have 
the  accent  on  that  syllable.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  is  the  grave,  which,  when 
on  the  last  word  of  a  sentence,  or  succeeded  by  an 
enclitic,  was  changed  into  an  acute.  But  here,  as  in 
words  purely  Greek,  we  find  the  Latin  analogy  prevail ; 
and  because  the  penultimate  is  short,  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  antepenultimate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Socrates,  Sosihenes,  &c.,  though  the  final  syllable 
of  he  Greek  words  SbiXQurr}?^  Staa&hrjg,  &c.,  is 
long,  and  the  Greek  accent  on  the  penultimate.  (See 
Introduction  prefixed  to  the  Rules  for  Pronouncing 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  It  is  this  general 
prevalence  of  accenting  according  to  the  Latin  anal- 
ogy, that  has  induced  me,  when  the  Hebrew  word  has 
been  Graecized  in  the  same  number  of  syllables,  to 
prefer  the  Latin  accentuation  to  what  may  be  called 
OUT  own.  Thus,  Cathua  coming  to  us  through  the 
Greek  Ka&ovu^  I  have  accented  it  on  the  penultimate, 
because  the  Latins  would  have  placed  the  accent  on 
this  syllable,  on  account  of  its  being  long,  though  an 
English  ear  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent.  The  same  reason  has  induced  me 
to  accent  Ckaseba  on  the  antepenultimate,  because  it 
is  GrcBcized  into  Xaae(ia,  But  when  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  word  does  not  contain  the  same  number  of  syl- 


*  'The  reader  must  judge  how  far  this  rule,  in  minor 
points,  is  correct.    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  editor  can- 


lables;  as  Mea^o-baliy  MeffwjS/a,  Id'thel,  'IdovjjXog,  i1 
then  comes  under  our  own  analogy,  and  we  neglect 
the  long  vowel,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate. The  same  may  be  observed  of  Mordecai^ 
from  ikZayiJoj^aroff.* 

14.  As  we  never  accent  a  proper  name  from  the 
Greek  on  the  last  syllable,  {not  because  the  Greeks  did 
not  accent  the  last  syllable,  for  they  had  many  words 
accented  in  that  manner,  but  because  this  accentuation 
was  contrary  to  the  Latin  prosody,)  so  if  the  Greek 
word  be  accented  on  any  other  syllable,  we  seldom  pay 
any  regard  to  it,  unless  it  coincide  with  the  Latin  ac- 
cent. Thus  in  the  word  Gede'rah,  I  have  p!aced  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  because  it  is  Grsecized  by 
rudijQa^  where  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate ; 
and  this  because  the  penultimate  is  long,  and  this  long 
penultimate  has  always  the  accent  in  Latin.  (See  this 
further  exemplified.  Rule  18,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names,  and  Introduction,  near  the  end.) 
Thus,  though  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  absurd  to 
derive  our  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  words  from  the 
Greek,  and  then  to  desert  the  Greek  for  the  Latin,  yet, 
since  we  must  have  some  rule,  and,  if  possible,  a 
learned  one,  it  is  very  natural  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Latin,  because  it  is  nearest  at  hand.  For  as  language 
is  a  mixture  of  reasoning  and  convenience,  if  the  true 
reason  lie  too  remote  from  common  apprehension, 
another  more  obvious  one  is  generally  adopted ;  and 
this  last,  by  general  usage,  becomes  a  rule  superior  ta 
the  former.  It  is  true,  the  analogy  of  our  own  Ian 
guage  would  be  a  rule  the  most  rational  j  but  while 
the  analogies  of  our  own  language  are  so  little  under- 
stood, and  the  Greek  a.nd  Latin  languages  are  so  justly 
admired,  even  the  appearance  of  being  acquainted  with 
them  will  always  be  esteemed  reputable,  and  infallibly 
lead  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  even  in  such  pointi 
as  are  not  only  insignificant  in  tliemselves,  but  incon- 
sistent with  our  vernacular  pronunciation, 

15.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  words  ending  in  ias  and 
iah  have  the  accent  on  the  i,  without  any  foundation 
in  the  analogy  of  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  ex 
cept  the  very  vague  reason  that  the  Greek  word  places 
the  accent  on  this  syllable.  I  call  this  reason  vague 
because  the  Greek  accent  has  no  influence  on  words  in 
ael,  iel,  ial,  Slc.  ;  as,  'laQatjX^  ^A^iu'iX,  BeXiaX,  x.  r.  X. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  the  impropriety  of  pro 
nouncing  Messias  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
according  to  Labbe,  who  says  we  must  pronounce  it 
in  this  manner,  if  we  wish  to  pronounce  it  like  the 
French  with  the  as  rotundum  et  facimdum ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  the  i  were  to  be  pronounced  in  the  French 
manner,  like  e,  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
seems  to  have  the  bolder  sound.  This  may  serve  as 
an  answer  to  the  learned  critic,  the  editor  of  Labbe, 
who  says,  "The  Greeks,  but  not  the  French,  pronounce 
ore  rotundo  ;  "  for  though  the  Greeks  might  place  the 
accent  on  the  i  in  Mtaoia^,  yet  as  they  certainly  pro 
nounced  this  vowel  as  the  French  do,  it  must  have  tho 
same  slender  sound,  and  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble must,  in  that  respect,  be  preferable  toitj  for  the 
Greek  i,  like  the  same  letter  in  Latin,  was  the  slen- 
derest of  all  the  vowel  sounds.  It  is  the  broad,  diph- 
thongal sound  of  the  English  i,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
which  makes  this  word  sound  so  mach  better  in  Eng 
lish  than  it  does  in  French,  or  even  in  the  true  ancient 
Greek  pronunciation. 

16.  The  termination  aim  seems  to  attract  tl  f~  accent 


not  entirely  accord  with  it.    The  accentuation  Bhv.uld  cp* 
tainlv  be  Meao'hah,  Idv'el.  —  Thollope.] 
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»n  the  a  only  in  words  of  more  than  three  syllables,  as 
JS'phra-im  and  II0z'ra-im  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, but  Ho-ro-na'im,  Ram-a-tha'im,  &,c.,  on 
the  penultimate  syllable.  This  is  a  general  rule ;  but, 
if  the  Greek  word  have  the  penultimate  long,  the 
accent  ought  to  be  on  that  syllable;  as,  Phar-va'im, 
^aQovlfi^  &.C. 

17.  Kevmel,  Jenmel,  Nemuel,  and  other  words  of  the 
flame  form,  having  the  same  number  of  syllables  a^  the 
Greek  words  into  which  they  are  translated,  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  that  syllable  is 
long  in  Greek ;  but  Emanuel,  Samuel,  and  Lemuel,* 
are  irrecoverably  fixed  in  the  antepenultimate  accentu- 
ation, and  show  the  true  analogy  of  the  accentuation 
of  our  own  language. 

18.  Thus  we  see  what  has  been  observed  of  the  ten- 
dency of  Greek  and  Latin  words  to  desert  their  origi- 
nal accent,  and  to  adopt  that  of  the  English,  is  much 
more  observable  in  words  from  the  Hebrew.  Greek 
and  Latin  words  are  fixed  in  their  pronunciation  by  a 
thousand  books  written  expressly  upon  the  subject,  and 
ten  thousand  occasions  of  using  them ;  but  Hebrew 
words,  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  language,  from 
the  paucity  of  books  in  it,  from  its  being  originally 
written  without  points,  and  the  very  different  style 
of  its  poetry  from  that  of  other  languages,  afford  us 
scarcely  any  criterion  to  recur  to  for  settling  their 
pronunciation,  which  must,  therefore,  oflen  be  irreg- 
ular and  desultory.  The  Septuagint,  indeed,  gives  us 
some  light,  and  is  the  only  star  by  which  we  can  steer ; 
but  this  is  so  frequently  obscured  as  to  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  and  force  us  to  pronounce  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  our  ovm  language.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
that  this  were  to  be  entirely  adopted  in  Hebrew  words, 

*  I  Not  Lemuel,  which  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the 
psnultinuUe  accent.    Emawtel  and  Samuel  are  so  completely 


where  we  have  so  little  to  determine  us,  and  that  thosa 
words  which  we  have  worn  into  our  own  pronuncia- 
tion were  to  be  a  r^ple  for  all  others  of  the  (ame  form 
and  termination ;  but  it  is  easier  to  bring  abcut  a  revo 
lution  in  kingdoms  than  in  languages.  Men  of  learn 
ing  will  always  form  a  sort  of  literary  aristocracy ;  they 
will  be  proud  of  the  distinction  which  a  knowledge  of 
languages  gives  them  above  the  vulgar,  and  will  be 
fond  of  showing  this  knowledge,  which  the  vulgar  will 
never  fail  to  admire  and  imitate. 

The  best  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  this  ancient  language  and  our 
own;  to  form  a  kind  of  compound  ratio  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  to  let  each  of  these 
prevail  as  usage  has  permitted  them.  Thus  Eman- 
uel, Samiuel,  Lemuel,  which,  according  to  the  Latin 
analogy  and  our  own,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepe 
nultimate  syllable,  ought  to  remain  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  present  pronunciation,  notwithstanding  the 
Greek  'EfifiamvijX,  Sa/iovijX,  Jteftovijl ;  but  EUslma, 
Esdrelon,  Gederalt,  may  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, because  the  Greek  words  into  which  they  are 
translated,  'Eliaovi,  'Eaiqijicofi,  TadjiQa,  have  the 
penultimate  long.  If  this  should  not  appear  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  settling  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  I  must  entreat  those  who  dissent  from  it  to 
point  out  a  better.  A  work  of  this  kind  was  wanted 
for  general  use ;  it  is  addressed  neither  to  the  learned 
nor  the  illiterate,  but  to  that  large  and  most  respecta- 
ble part  of  society  who  have  a  tincture  of  letters,  but 
whose  avocations  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  culti 
vating  them.  To  these  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  of  being  useful ;  and  by  its  utility  to  these  the 
author  wishes  to  stand  or  fall. 


Anglicized  as  to  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  pronunci» 
tion  intolerable  to  an  Eii|lisb  ear.  — Trollops  ] 
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SCRIPTURE    PROPER  NAMES. 


INITIAL  VOCABULARY. 


m  this  edition  of  this  Key,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  is  in  accordance  with  Walker's  principles, 
but  designated  by  the  use  of  marked  letters.  All 
the  words  that  seemed  to  need  it,  have  been  re- 
spelled,  and  thus  any  special  reference,  by  numbers, 
to  the  preceding  Rules  of  Walker,  is  rendered  un- 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  words,  the  deviations  of  several  orthofi- 


pists  from  Walker,  are  exhibited.  These  orthoepisti 
are  OHver,  Perry,  Smart,  Carr,  and  also  Taylor 
the  editor  of  "  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
In  relation  to  the  words  of  which  there  is  a  di 
versity  of  pronunciation,  the  pronunciation  given 
by  Walker  always  stands  first. 
The  abbreviation  (0.)  stands  for  Oliver;  (P )  for 
Perry;  (Sm.)  for  Smart;  (O.)  for  Carr;  and  (T.)  for 
Taylor. 


AA'ron  (a'ron)* 

i.b 

£b'^-cGe 

A-b&d'dvn 

^-bSg'th? 

S'bjl 

Ab'j-n» 

^-ba'n»  (P.) 
Xb'»-r«mt 

^-ba'rjm  (J»,) 
iLb'^-rSn 
&b'b!t 
Xb'dii 
Xb'dl 
Ab-di'9S 
Xb'dj-JH 
Ab'dSn 
A-bSd'n?-e8 
il'bel 

2'bel  Betb-ma'jhcab 
2'bel  Ma'im 
i'bfl  Me-ho'ljith 
A^bel  Miz'r^lm 

a'bfl  Mjz-ra'im  (P.) 
A'bel  Shlt'tim 

Xb'?-sar 

i'bez 

ib'gj-rBs 


S'bl 

A-bl'a,  or  A-bl'jh 

A-bi-ai'bfn 

^-bl'^-saph 

^-bl'j-thir 

A'bib 

A-bI'djh 

Xb'i-d^n 

S'bj-ei 

A-bI'?l  (i».) 
A-bj-8'zer 
A-bi-Sz'rite 
Ab'j-g^il  (aft'v-^^ 
Ab-i-ha'il 
^-bl'hn 
^-bi'hud 
A-bl'j?b 
A-bl'jjm 
Ab-i-lS'ne 
A-bim'gi-ll 
A-blm'e-lSgh 
A-Mn'?^l5b 
^-btn'v^ra 
^-bi'rgim 
^-bi'r^m 
A-bisV-i 
Ab-i-sS'l 
Ab'i-ahig 

A-bi'sbiig  (P.) 
A-bJsh'?-hir 

Ab-i-sba'hjr  (C.) 
A-bIsh'?-I 


A-bl'shj-I  (p.) 

Xb-i-sha'I  (o.,  c,  r.) 
^-blsb'^lSm 

Xb-;-sha'l9m  (C.) 
A-bisb'v-? 

A-bI'shij-91  (P.) 

Xb-i-shu'a  (o.,  c,  T.) 
Xb'i-shUr 
Xb'i-sum 
Xb'i-til 

A-bi't»l  (P.) 
Xb'i-tab 
A-bl'ud 
Xb'ner 

A'brf  m,  or  A'br?-b;m  J 
Xb's^-lSm 
A-bu'b^s 
Ac'^-r5n 
Ac'?-tiln 
Ac'c^id 
Xc'cji-rSn 
Ac'£ho 
Xc'cSa 
Xc'cSz 
A-cSl'd?-m»  (if-aeV- 

dorma) 
A'chSb' 
A'£hSd 

A-Sba'i-51  (tf-kS'yq) 

A-fhj-i'a  (o.,  p.) 

A-cha'i-cGa 


A'chjr 

A^bSz 

Xch'bSr 

A-shj-agb'^i-rus 

A'^him 

A-£hIm'9-lS£h 

A'£hi-or 

A-5hi'r?m 

A'cbish 

Xyi'i-t5b,  or  A£h'j-tfib 

A-£bit'9-pb61 

Asb'me-th^ 

A£h-me'tbgi  (P.,  T.) 
A'chSr 
Xgh'sgi 
X^h'sh^ph 
Xgh'zib 

•S5'i-pb9,  (is'f-M 
X^'i-tho 
A-cii'gi 
X'cub 
A'd? 
A'dad 
Xd'9-d9,  or 

Ad'j-dah 

A-da'diib  (P.) 
Xd-^d-E'zer 
Xd-»d-rtm''mQn 
X'd»b 
Xd-?-I'?h 
Xd-?-lI'» 
Xd^^m 


Xd';-m?,  or  Xd'y-mtUi 
Xd'?-ral 

A-da'ml  (P.) 
Xd'^-ml  NS'kfb 
X'd^r 
Xd'^-s9 
Xd'9-th» 
Xd'be-«1 
Xd'din 
Xd'dgir 
Xd'dl 
Xd'djn 
Xd'dS 
Xd'dys 
A'd^r 
Xd'i-d» 
A'di-61 
A'djn 
Xd'i-na 

A-dI'n»  (/  ,  r.) 
Xd'i-n5 

A-dI'n»  (P.> 
Xd'j-niis 
Xd'i-tbj 
Xd-)-tha'jm 
Xd'lj-I 
Xd'mtih 
Xd'mHhf 
Xd'n^ 
Xd'njh 
Ad'9-nai5 
Xd-9-nI'^ 


*  Aaron.  — Tius  la  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Labbe, 
who  says  it  is  used  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  ;  but  the  general  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  English  is  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  as  if  written  jl'ron.  Milton  uniformly  gives  it 
tbis  syllabication  and  accent :  — 

"  Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  inthralment." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  »i.  v.  170. 

t  Alarim.  —  This  and  some  other  words  are  decided  In 
heir  accentuation,  by  Milton,  in  the  following  verses :  — 
"  From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim  in  Hesebon, 
And  Horonaim,  Seon'a  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines. 
And  Eleiu^  !o  th'  Aspbaltic  pool." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  v.  407. 


-Yet  his  temple  high 


Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds.*' 

iS.  463. 
X  Abram,  or  Abraham.  —  The  first  name,  of  two  syllables, 
was  the  patriarch's  original  name ;  but  God  increased  it  to 
the  second,  of  three  syllables,  as  a  pledge  of  an  increase  in 
blessing.  The  latter  name,  however,  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  h  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  and  from  the  absence 
of  the  accent,  is  liable  to  such  an  hiatus,  from  the  proxim- 
ity of  two  similar  vowels,  that,  in  the  most  solemn  pronun. 
elation,  we  seldom  hear  this  name  extended  to  three  sylla- 
bles. Milton  has  but  once  pronounced  it  in  this  manner, 
but  has  six  times  made  it  only  two  syllables ;  and  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  general  pronunciation. 

$  Adonai.  —  Labbe,  says  his  editor,  makes  this  a  word  ol 
three  syllables  only ;  which,  if  once  admitted,  why,  ssys 
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A-dSn-i-be'z^k 
Xd-9-ni'J9h 
^-dfin'i-jah  (p.) 

A-don'i-kSiin 

Ad-fln-i'r&m 

^-dSn-i-ze'd§k 

^-do'r?, 

&,d-g-ra')in 

Ad'9-i^m  (P.) 
^-dram'^-lSjyi 
2'drj-^ 
A'dri-Sl 
A-<lu  ^1 

Ad'u-61  (C.) 
^-dul'ljm 
^-durD'nijm 
A-e-di'?s 

^'ne-Ss,  (Mcts  ix.) 
jE-ne'gs  (P.,  r.) 

Ag'9-bgL 
Ag'9-bua 

A'g&g-ite 

A'ggtr 

Ag-?-renes' 

Ai'e-5 

^g-ge'uis 

Ag-n^tli-ta'bgr 

A'gyr 

A'hSlb 

^-bar'91 
^-bas'3-1 
A-h^-sa'i  (P  ) 

A'b^z 
j^-haz'H 

Ah'bin 

A'h^r 
A'hl 

A-hi-e'zer 

^-hx'hud 

A-hl'Jsih 

^-hi'kstm 

^-hi'lud 

^-hlm'gi-^z 

A-hi'ni?n 

A-him'5-|g£h 

^-hin'si-d5b 
A-hin'9^m 
A-hi'6 
A-hi'rgi 

j^-hl'r^im-iteB 
^-his'9-raa£h 
^-hlsh'gi-hur 
^  hi'sh^m 


A-h!'Bb?r 
A-hI't9b 

A-hi'tyb 
A-hi'yd 
Ah'l&h 
Ab'lai 

Ab-K'I  (P.) 
A-h6'§,  or  4^-ho'^ 
A-ho'ite 
A-bo'l?h 
A-hSl'b? 
A-bSl'b^h 
A-ho'li-Sb 
A-b5l'i-bib 
S-h9-Ilb'?-mah 

^-ho-lj-ba'mgib  (P.,  T. 
^-bu'm^-i 
j^-bu'z^m 
^-huz'z^h 

A'i 

A-i'?h 

A-i'9th 

A-i'j? 

A-i'j?h 

Aij'9-15n  (2(£ya-l5n) 

Aij'e-letb  Sha'bsir 

Idd'j^lSth) 
A'ln 

^-i'rua 
Aj'HSn 
Ak'kub 
Ak-rS.b'bim 

Ar^-mStb 
Al'gL-m5th 

Al'cj-mSa 

Al'?-mSth  (r.) 
AUex-an'dri-9 
Al-?x-4in'dri-9  (P., 

5771.,   T.) 

Al-ex-jn-^ri'?  (o.) 
Al-?x-4n'dn-Sn 
A-ir^ih 

AMe-ia'j^  (iiUle4il'y4) 

Al'l^m 

Al'l(in  BSlc'hvth 

Al-mo'd^d 

'  Al'mp-dSd  (P.) 

Al'm?!!  Dib-lMba'im 

Al'n9-than 

A'I5th 

Al'ph^ 

j^l-pbS'us 

Al-t?-n6'ug 

Al-tag'chjth 

Al't?-kaa 

A'liish 

Al'v^h,  or  Al'viin 

A^m^d 

^-mSd'^-tbgi 

A-m^d'?-thus 

A'msd 


Am'^-lSk-Ites 

A-mai'?-kneB  (i^.tO.) 
A'm5n 
Am'^-n? 

A-ma'n?  (P.) 
Ani-?i-rl'iih 
A-ma's?,  or 

Am'^i-sgi* 

Atn'^-s^  (O.) 

A-ma's^  (P.,  SnUf  c, 
T.) 

Am-gt-sa'I  (o.,  ^.,  r.) 
Am-^-shi'^li 
!,)  Am-j-tbe'js 
Am'MbIs 
Am-gL-zI'9h 
A'mgn't 
A'ral 

A-mln'^-d^b 
A-mit'tai 

^-mit'tH  (P.) 
^-miz'9-bad 
^m-mad'^-th^ 
Am'm^b 
Am'ml 
^m-mld'j-BI 
Am^mi  €1 

^m-mi'^I  (P.) 
^m-mi'hyd 
Am-niHh&dM^-I 
Ain'm^n 
Am'm9n-it§a 
Ara'uSn 
A'm^k 
A'mgn 
Am'9-r^t63 
A'm9S 
Am'plj-^s 
Am'rlm 
Arn'r^m-ltes 
Am'rS,Ti 
Am'r^-phei 

^m-ra'ph?!  (P.) 
Am'zX 
A'nSLb 
An'j-51 
A'ngih 

An-si-ha'rgith 
An-9-i'fih 
A'nSlk 
An'9-klm9 

An'fL-mim 

A-na'mim  (P.) 
A'nSln 
An-a'ni 
An-51-ni'^h 
An-^-ni'^a 
A-nSn'i-SI 
A'nath 

A-nath'e-mg  t 
An'?-th5tb 
An'9-th3th-Ite 
An' drew 


An-dr9-nl'cu8 

^n-ar5n'i-caa  (P.) 
A'nem,  or  A'ngn 
A'n^r 

A'nea 
A'nath 

A'nim 

An'n^ 

An'ng^p 

An'n^ 

j^n-nu'vB 

An'nu-Ss  (a) 
An-ti-libV>"a 
An'ti-5£h 
^n-ti'9-£h![9 

t"  n-tl'p-gbuB 
n'tj-pSs 
-^n-tTp'?-trIs 
An'ti-ph^ 
^n-to'nj-j 
An-tp-thi'j^h 

^n-tStb'i-jah  (P.) 
An't9tb-ite 
A'nvb 
A'nya 
Ap-9-m5'9 
Apb-9-ra'im 
A-pba-r'sgith-ghltes 
A-phar'sTtes 
A'phek 
A-phS'k&h 

Aph'?-kah  (P.) 
^-ph€r'?-mgi 
A-ph6r'r?i 
A-pbl'gih 
Aph'r^b 
Aph'se^ 

^-poc'ry-ph? 

^-p5ri99 

^-p5I'Iy-an 

Ap'p9-Ini 

Ap-pa'im  (P.,  T.) 
Ap'pbi-?  (&m-if) 

Ap-phi'a  (p.) 
Ap'phus  (Sf'fus) 
Aq'ui-1^ 

A-quIl'91  (P.) 
Ar' 
A'rgi 
A'rgib 
Ar'?-bah 
Ar-^-bat'tj-nS 
A-ra'bj-? 
A'r^id 
A'r^id-ite 
Ar'^iia 
A'r&b 
A'r?m 
A'r^n 
Ar'9-rat 

Ar-^-u'njb  (P.) 
Ar'b?,  or  Ar'b^h 
Xr'b?! 


Ar-bftt'tjs 

^r-bS'l^  (Syria,) 

Ar-b61Mgi 

Ar'blte 

Ar-bo'n?-! 

Ar-sh^la'us 

Ar'cli?-iauB  (P.) 
j^r-ghes'trgi-tiSa 
Ar'che-vites 
Ar'ghi 

Xr-5hi-at'9-r5th 
Ar-£hlp'pv8 
Arch'ites 
Ard 

Ar'dath 
Ard'Ited 
Ar'dSn 
A-re'II 
A-re'lTtea 
A-re-5p'gi-gIte 
A-r§-Qp'^-gus$ 

Ar-e-Sp'9-gus(S»i., 
r.) 
A'rg? 
^-re't&B 

At'?-tas  (P.,  o ) 

A-re'ys 

Ar'g5b 

Ar'gol 

A-rid'9-I 

A-rld'Hb^ 

A-ri'eh 

A'ri-€ 

Ar-|-m9-thfi'fli 

A'rj-ocii 

A-ris'^-i 

Ar-is-t9-bii'lvs 

Ar-js-tSb'i^-l&B  (P  j 
Ark'itea 
Ar-ni^-iSd'd9n 
Ar-mj-sMd'^-l 
Ar'mSn 
Ar'niin 
Ar'n6-ph?r 
Ar'n5n 
A'r9d 
Ar'9-dl 
Ar'9-6r 

_  ^-ro'^r  (P.,  T.) 
A'rSm 

Xr'pSld,  or  Ar'phid 
Ar-pha.x'gid 
Ar'sp-cSa 
Ar'te-m&a 
Ar'y-bSth 
A-ra'msih 
Ar'vad 
Ar'v?d-iteB 
Ar'zgi 
A'sp 

As-9-dI'?3 
As'9-^I 
Aa'!t-b61 

^-sa'hel  (P.; 
As^-l'flih 
As'^-n^ 
A'sjpb 


he,  should  he  dissolve  the  Hebrew  diphthong  in  Sada'i,  Sindij 
Tohna'ij  Sec,  and  at  the  same  time  make  two  syllablea  of 
the  diphthong  in  CosZeu,  which  are  commonly  united  into 
one?  In  this,  says  he,  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself. — 
See  Sinai. 

.  *  [In  most  of  the  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  ia 
placed  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  (jS-ma'sa,*)  but  in  the  Tcrminational  Vocabulary, 
in  the  different  editions,  it  has  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate, (jSm'ffl-sa.) — Editor.] 

t  Amen.  —  The  only  simple  word  in  the  language  which 
has  necessarily  two  successive  accents. —  [See  Amek  in 
this  Dictionary.  —  Editor.] 

J  Anathema.  —  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
profound  researches  of  verbal  critics,  would  be  astonished 
to  observe  what  waste  of  learning  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  word  by  Labbe,  in  order  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be 
accented  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  This  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  English  scholars;  though  some 
divines  have  been  heard,  from  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  the 
penultimate  accent,  which  so  readily  unites  it  in  a  trochaic 
pronunciation  with  maranatha,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians :  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  maranatha." 

$  Areopagus.  —  There  ia  a  strong  propensity,  in  English 
.eadera  of  the  New  Testament,  to  oronounce  this  word 


with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  and  even 
some  foreign  scholars  have  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
so  pronounced,  from  its  derivation  from  "Apcos  TOicavj  the 
Doric  dialect  for  irriynv,  the  fountain  of  Mars^  which  was 
on  a  hill  in  Athens,  rather  than  from  "Apsos  nayoi,  the  hiiJ 
of  Mars.  But  Labbe  very  justly  despises  this  derivation, 
and  aaya,  that  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  none  have  said 
that  the  Areopagus  was  derived  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a 
country  near  to  a  fountain  j  but  all  have  confessed  that  it 
came  from  a  hill,  or  the  summit  of  a  rock,  on  which  this 
famous  court  of  judicature  was  built.  Yossius  tells  us  thaX 
St.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  x.  cap.  10,  calls  this  wora 
pagum  Martis,  the  village  of  Mars,  and  that  he  fell  into  this 
error  because  the  Latin  word  pagiis  signifies  a  village  or 
street }  but,  says  he,  the  Greek  word  signifies  a  hill,  which, 
perhaps,  was  so  called  from  -itaya  or  Ttriyr\,  (that  is,  foun- 
tain,) because  fountains  usually  take  their  rise  on  hills. 
Wrong,  however,  as  this  derivation  may  be,  he  tells  us  it  is 
adopted  by  no  less  scholars  than  Beza,  Budseus,  and  Sigo- 
nius.  And  this  may  show  us  the  uncertainty  of  etymology 
in  language,  and  the  security  of  general  usage  ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  both  etymology  and  usage  conspire  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  Agreeably  t'l 
this  usage,  we  find  the  prologue  to  a  play  observe  that 
**  The  critics  are  assembled  in  the  pit. 
And  form  an  Areopagus  of  wit ' 
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A-aHr'f-U 
JU'vr«el  (P.) 

Aa-f-rS'lfb 

ii'ca-lSn 

b-f-bl'» 

A-»5'r»r 

A'abSn 

isb'b«l 
isb'bel-Itei 
Aab'dSd 
Xsta'dftb-Itei 
Xsb'dftb  Flg'g*li 

iah'et 

Aab'^-mith 

&sb'kf-alU 

Xsb'ntta 

I'abSa 


X8b'ij.«l 

Ash't^iSth 

Xsh't;-riStb-n«i 

Ash'tf-mith 

A-abfl'|ith 

Asb'v-iilh  (o.) 
Asb'vr 

Asb'vr-Itei 

A'si-a 

A4I'?I  (P.) 
A*'|-phf 
AB'kf-l5n 
As'm^-dai  * 
AB'm^vStb 
As-m^-de'va 

Aa'ntb 

4B-n9Lp'pfr 

i^-aS^gbja 

A'fl^m 

As'pf-tbf 

Aa'pb^r 

As-pbiir'vaBa 

Aa'ri-«l 


A8->frbI'«s 

As-BU'i-mStb 

AB-s^-nl'9S 

As-8j-de';n; 

As'sjr 

Aa'89S 

Aa't^rSth 

^a-t&r'lf 

Aa'eth 

^-siip'pjm 

A-ajFu'cri-tS* 

A'^d 

At'ei-iUi 

^-tar'g»-na 

AtVriStb 

A'tfr 

At-f-r^I'^ 

A'tback 

Ath-;-I'»b 

Atb-«-II'«b 

Atb-»-rI'»a 

Atb-f-nS'bi  &■ 

Ath'^na 

Ath'lai 

At'rStb 

At'tSi 

At-t»-H'» 

At'tf-liia 


Xu-r{t-nl'tja 

Aa-ri'iufa 

Au-te'va 

Au't«-Ga  ((7.) 
A't» 
At'»-i«ii 
A'ven 
A'viin 
A'vjm; 
A'vltea 
A'vjtb 
Az-M1v> 
A'zfh 
A'zgd 
Az-»-lI'$h 
Az-t-iil'«b 
^-za'pbj-jin 
Az'$-r» 
^.-za'r^^il 
Az-«-ii';h 
Az-gi-rl'^ 
A'z&z 
^-za'zfl  t 
Az^zl'fh 
^z-biz'vriSUl 


A-zS'k»b 
A'z?l 

A'zfDI 

Az-f-pha'rjlb 
A'zfr 
A-zg'tfi 
Az'e&d 

*-Zl'» 
A-Zl'9-I 

A'zi-ei 

A-zl'zf 
Az'm(i-vStb 

Az-ma'v^  (p.) 
Az'mvn 
Az'n9tta  Tii'bw 
A'zBr 
A-zS'tva 
Az'rHSI 
Az'rj-k&m 
A-za'b|di 
A'zyr 
Az'if-i%n 
Az^y-mnet 
Az'z^ 
Az'zyn 
Az'zut 


B. 


BX'^,  cr  BSb 
Ba'fl-ab 

B»-i'l»h  (i».) 
Ba'^l-Ub 

BHi'l»th  (P.) 
Ba'»l-«tb  BsV 
da'fl  BS'rjtb 
%'tl  Gad 
Ba'il  B^m'f  n 

Ba'jl  Ha'in«n  (P.) 
BaV  Bin'fii 

Ba'fl  Ha'n^n  (P.) 
Ba'fl  Ha'z9r 
Ba'fl  Hjjr'non 
Ba'^I 
2a'»l-Ini 

Bj-a'Mm  (P.) 
BS'st-IIa 
Ba'{d-IS 
Ba'il  MS'fn 
Ba'^  Fa'fr 
Ba'jl  Pj;r'»-zliii 
Ba'^  StaU'j-8h» 

Ba'fl  8b»-ll'8bti  (p.) 
Ba'»l  Ta'm^r 
Ba'»l  Zi'bvb 
Ba'»l  ZS'pb«n 
BiVnSL 
Bi';i-nab 

B»-&'n»b  (P.,  K) 
BaV^^ 

BH>'n^  (P.) 
BaVnMh 

B»-£'njtb  (r<) 

B»'»-r» 

BM'r»  (P.,  K) 
Bi'»-ab» 

BV^'shf  (P.,  r.) 
BS'f-abab 
Ba-f-sl'»b 
Ba'b9l 
BaOiI 
BXb'y-Hil 
Bi'cf 

Bic-chfl'rva 
BSebWes 
Bilfb'ytb  Allfn 
B*-e8'fi 


B»-bi'rfm-Ita 

B^-bu'nm 

Ba'Jjth 

Bak'b»-kfr  (P.) 
BUc'buk 
Bak-bvk-I'nta 
Ba'l^m  (bS'tam)! 
BU'»-dW 
Ba'liih 
Ba'l»k 

BSU'»-nfis 

B^-ttaa'agf 

Ba'm^b 

Ba'mpth 

Ba'mjtb  Ba'»l 

Kin 

Bin-t-Vft 

Ba'nl 

Ba'nid 

KLn'nya 

Bin'y-^ 

B»-i%b'bta 

B&r'«-cha 

B{i-rl'sbel  (P.) 
B&r^-£bl'«b 
B9T-f-cbI'^ 
Ba'r»k 
B^rcfi'n^r 
Bar'g3 
B^r-ba'mnea 

B!lr'bv-mnea  (P.) 
B»-rI'fta 
Blr-jS'sua 
Bar-jo'ngi 
Bar'kSa 
Bar'n^-bSa 
B*-ra'diB 
B9Lr'B»-b!la 
Bar't»-cas 
B^-tbSl'v-niew 
Bar-ti-me'ya 
Ba'rvich 
B»r-zn'I»-I 

Ba'ah^n,  or  B^'a^n 
Ba'ah^n  Ha'T^th  Fa'jr 
BiBb'f-m&tb 
B»4be'iii;tb  (P.) 


BSlalitb 

BSa'm^tb 

BSb'bv 

Kia't»-I 

B»'}-nS 

Baith 

Bitb>-18tb 

B»th-rilb'bjm 

BMh'ah9-b» 

B»h'shv-9 

B»tb-8ba'»  (P.) 
BSv'j-1 

B»-va'I  (P.) 
B:.Hi'»h 
BS'HStb 

Bf-a'lfth  (P.,  r.) 
B:'»n 
B«b'j-I 

B^-ba'I  (P.) 
BS'fb^r 
B?-cb3'r»tb 


Blcb'v-i^tb  (P.) 
iWti-Utta 
BS'daid 


BSd-f-I'^b 

Be-$l-i'M> 

Be-£l'B^rfia 

BS-fl-tSth'niy* 

Be-«l'z«-b5b 

Bsa'z$-b5b  (P.) 
B§'fr 
B$-e'if 

BSS'r*  (P.) 
Bf-S'r»b,  or  BB'n^b 
Bs-«r-e'l)m 

B^rff-Um  (T.) 
B?-«'rI 

B55'rl  (P.) 
BS-?r-l»-ha'f-rin 
Be-e'rvth 

BS'e-iStb  (p.,  r.) 
B^'iVtb-Itea 
Be-«r'Bb$-bgi 

Beer-ahe'b»  (P.) 

Beer'ab^bj  (o.) 

Be-9r-she'b»  (T.) 
B?-SBb'te-riih 
BS'h?-in9Ui 
BS'kjib 
BS'lgt 


BSl«b 

Be'l»-nes 

Bei'f-miSa 

BSI'g*-! 

BeiM 

BSl'mMm 

BSl'ni^n 

B^l-ahftz'zfr 

BSl-te-sta&z^zar 

BSn 

B;-na'i;b  nf-na'ff) 

BSn-f-Vih  (P.) 
B^n-Sin'ml 
B$n-«b'e-r«tk 
BSn-^Ja'f-kaim 
Ben'b»-d&d 

Ben-ha'd;d  (P.,  r.) 
B$n-ba'il 
B^n-ha'Q^n 
BSn'i-na 
BSn'j^-mln 
BSnOii-mlti) 
B8n'j;-mltea 
Be'na 
Bf-nS'nl 
B9-na'I 

BSn'u-I  (o.) 
B^n-zs'bftb 
BS'va 
Be'«r 
Be'r» 
Ber'»-£bSlb 

B9-ra'cb;b  (P.,  r.) 
Ber-»-sbI'«ta 
B§r-»-I'^ 
B$-rt'» 
BS'rfd 
Bi'rl 
B^n'ldi 
Be'ntes 
BS'ijth 
Ber-nl'c? 

BSr'njce  (P.) 
Be-rs'djcb  BU^dUn 

Bir'9-dii£b  mi'pOin 


le'rStt 


BS'rStb 

Ber'v-tbai 
Bf-i6'tbH  (P-) 
Bf-riftb^  (I-.) 


Be-r51tb»tli 
BSr'yl 
B^r-zB'lya 
Be8-^e'i»h 

B«s-9-dei'}b  (»ii.,  at 

Be-ao-d$-I'}h  (P> 
Be's8r 
Bi'tfb 
B3't$n 
B^tta-&b'?-i9 
Bfth-&b'»-rUi 
BethVnitb 

Bfth-a'njitb  (P.) 
BetbVnoth 

B«tb-a'n9tb  (P ) 
BSth'j-ny 
Betb^r'j-b'ih 
BithVi^m 

B^th-a'rjm  (P.; 
Bftb-ar'bel 
B?th-a'v§n 
Beth^z'm?-TStb 
BSth-ba-^-mS^fO' 
B^tb-ba'rji 
B;tb-ba'r»b 
B»b'b»-Bl 
B«tb-bIi'$-I 
BStb'cjr 
B^tb-da'gpn 
B?tb-dlb-lHbS'iai 
Betb'fl 
BStb'd-Ite 
B^tb-e'm^k 
Be'th^r 
B^-tbifdf 
Bftb-«z^I 
B^th-ga'd^r 
B^tb-ga'mul 
B?th-h5c'^^rlra 
B?th-ha'r?n 
Bfth-hSe'lfb 
B9th-ho'r9n 
B^tta-jes'i-tnStb 
Bfth-leb'^-oth 
BStb'le-bem 
Beth'le-bem  Bpb'r*- 

tah 
B«th'le-hem-Ite 
Blth'i^h£m  Ju'd^b 
Bftb-lo'mfn 


*  Atmadai.  —  Mr.  Oliver  baa  not  inaerted  tbia  word,  but 
We  have  it  in  Milton :  — 

"  On  each  wing 
Uriel  and  Raphata  bia  vauntiiu  foe, 
Thougb  buge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  armed, 
Vanquisbed,  Adtamelech  and  AsmadaL" 

Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  T.  36S> 
Wtaaace  we  may  gueai  the  poet'a  pronunciation  of  it  in 

lis 


three  ayllablea ;  the  diphthong  sounding  like  the  ai  in  imi§ 
^See  Rule  5,  and  the  words  Sinai  and  Adonai. 

f  AzateL  —  This  word  is  not  in  Mr.  Oliver's  Lexicon: 
but  Milton  makes  use  of  it,  and  places  the  accent  on  tlu 
aecond  syllable ;  — 

" that  proud  honor  claimed 

Azazel  as  hia  right  j  a  cherub  tall." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  L  T  S34 

1  Ailaaiii.  — Sea  Cakaah,  Aaror,  and  Iieaxi.. 
YYY 


BSth-mji-a'c^h  (P  > 
Beth-m3Lr'c9-b5Ui 
B^th-inS'gn 
B^th-nim'r^h 
B^Ui-o'ron 
B^th-pa'lft 
B^tb  [^z'z^r 
fifth  pa'9t 

asth  ph?-js» 

BSih'phjge  (P.) 

Bfth-pha'4e  (r.) 
i'fth'phe-iet 
Mth'rj-bih 

B?th-ra'bjh  (r.) 
65th'r9-ph9 

Beth-ra'phj  (P.) 
Wtli'rs-hSb 

Beth-re'h(ib  (P.,  r.) 
-bfih-aa'j-d^ 

Rntb-sai'd;  (P.,  r.) 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Bith's^-mSs 
BSth'sh^n 
Bfth-shS'^n 
BStta'sh^mesh 

Betb-ahe'mfsb  (P., 
T.) 
B?th-sh5t't?b 
BStfa'aj-mSa 
Bftb-su/r? 
B^th-t%p'py-9 
Bf-tha'fl 
Be'tbul 
Beth-v-II'» 

B5-tbu-II'j  fo.) 
BSth'zpr 
Betb'zur 
Bf-ta'lj-Qs 
Bet-f-mSs'th^m 
BetVnlm 

B^-ta'njm  (P.) 
B^fl'l^b 


Bealjib  (P.,  r.) 

BS'zai 

BSz'HSSI  (P.) 

BSz-MS'fl  (I*-) 
BS'zfk 

BE'zer,  or  BBz't} 
BS'zftb 
Bi'»-ei3 
Blch'rl 
BId'kjr 
BIg'th» 
BIg'tbjn 
Big'thf-nj 
Btg'vj-I 

Big-va't  (P.,  T.) 
Bll'did 
Bn'f^m 

Bl-lS'am  (P.) 
Bil'g^b 
BIl'gH 


Ba-ga'I  (P.,  T.) 
Bll'bgi,  or  Bn'b^b 

B8c'c»i 

BiScta'9-iA 
Bo-shS'rt  (P.) 

Bll'biin 

Bll'sb^n 

BS'chjm 

Blm'hiil 

Ba'b&n 

Bta'?-» 

B5s'c»th 

Bi-ns'»  (P.) 

Ba's?r 

BIn'nv-1 

B6a'9-r» 

Bm-nu'I  (P.) 

BSa'rjb 
Be'zez 

B'l'r'sh} 

Bir'zj-vlth 

BSz'i^ 

BIsb'ljm 

Brlg'^n-dlne 

Bi-thI'vb 

Buk'kl 

BIth'r(>n 

Bvk-kl'^h 

BIz'j-jHhI'jb 

Bui 

Blz'i-j9-tbl'jjh 

Bu'nab 

Biz-j5tb'Jjb 

BiSn'nl 

Blz'tbj 

Buz 

Bms'tva 

Bu'zl 

BS-j-nSr'gf 
B8'»z,  ■»■  W»z 

Biz'Its 

c. 


(XB 

.Ub'bfn 

.C^b'ham 

Ci'bul 

.Oiid'dis 

Ca'ds; 

^a'dfsh 

■Ca'i»-ph!l3  (kS'y^fSi) 
Cai'j-phSs  (p.,  x.) 
C?-I'?-phis  (O.) 

Cain 

Cai'niin  (r,,  T.) 
'  Cai'ritea 
.Ca'ljh 
C4l-»-in81'j-lU8 

,  OSl'cBl 
Cgl-deSs' 
•  Ca'IsJ) 

»Ca'l?b  Epb'r»-Uh 
'  Cil'j.-t£a 

CSU'na 
.  Cil'pbl 
■  C&l'yj,iy 
.  Ca'mah 
i  Ca'n? 

Ca'n?aa,.t.C*5'ii»») 
Ca'.p9ti$n  X-O'i  Am*^ 
'  Ca'n^n-ltes 

O&n'^anrltes  (P.,  o  , 
Ca(n9-?n-Itea  (sm.) 
GtnM»-ca 
CSn'djce  (P.) 
Cjn-da'c?  (r.) 
C&n'n^b 
Cain'vfh 
C^-pgr'nj-fim  + 
C3iph-!ir-^!3irbilh 
C9-pben'«-ib» 
C»-phI'r» 


Ciph'tSr 
CSpbVIm 
CSpb'ti-rtm} 
C&p-p9-dd'c)-9,  (fc3p- 

P9-d5'sAe-a) 
Cir-j-ba'si-Bn 
Car'shs-niTa 
Cilr'£he-miah 

Cgir-che'miab  (P.) 
C?r5'jh 
Ca'rj-j 
C'ir'k^a 
C?r-ina'n)-&n9 
C'ir'ine 
Cir'mel 
Cir'mel-Ite 
Cir'mel-It-^aa 
Clr'mi 
Car'mltea 
Cair'nj-Tm 
e4r'nj-5n 
Oar'pya 
C^r-fihS'n9 

Cir'she-ns  (P.) 
Cs-sTph'j-^ 
C^'leu 
C&s'lu-blm 
CSa'phBr 

Cas'pia,  or  CSa'pbin 
Cs-tbu'jtb 
CS'dr5n 
Cei'liin 
C61-e-mi'^ 
CSn'chre-^ 
Can-d?-bE'vis 
Cen-tu'ri-Sn 
Ca'ph^ 
Ce'r?a 
Ca'tfb 
£ha'brj3 
eba'dj-ils 
£bs'r$^ 


£!hil'ce-d8-ny 

jeh&l'cSl 

jehjl-dS'ji 

jeha'nS^ 

jBban-nu-nS'ua 

jebSr-s^tbVlir 

jCbair'51-c^ 

£!hir'ii-3lm 

jCbir'cya 

jBha're-^ 

jEh'ir'mia 

jehSr'rgin 

JChas'e-b; 

jehS'bjr 

JEhgd-er-laV-mer 

jE^had-er-l^m^r 

(P.,  r.) 
£!b6'l?l 

jBh^'ci^a  (&i!I'<ie-as) 
jEhSl'li-ains 

jehsriub 

£!h«l'lua 

jehe'lSd 

JBhe'lub 

£he-Iu'bai 

jEhe-lu'b^r 

jehSm'9-rIrag 

jShe'niSab 

J0he-na'ii-nab 

fjh^naa'n^b  (P.) 
£!hSn'9-nI 
J0h6n-5i-nl'gib 
jShe'pb^r  H^-^in'm^ 

nai 
£!h?-pht'r?b 
J0he'rjn 
jeh5're-»a 
jehSr'?th-Iin5 
j6liSr'^th-itea 
£he'rith,  m-  £!h§'riah 
£he'nib,  (a  city.) 
ChSr'vb  $ 


Cher'y-blin 

I3h6a'f-Wa 

jehS'a^d 

J0ba'ail 

flha'aud 

jBhe-aul'Iptb 

jehSt'tjm 

BhS'zib 

jEhl'dan 

jebi-ll'6n 

jehi'li-5n  (P.) 

ebil'i-»n  (T.) 
(Bhn'l^&b 
jEhil'mjd 

jChis'lea,  Cia'lei,  or 

CXa'leu 
jBhia-la'u  (P.) 
£!hIa'lon 
jBhiaMStb  Ta'bar 
jehit'tjm 
jBhl'yn 
jBbia'e 
eha'bj 
jEhp-ra'ajn,  or 

J0h9-Ta'ab9n,  or 

J6h9-ra'zjn 
£!hQs-9-ni3'ya 
jBh^-zS'bgi 
£hrlst 
jBhub 
jehfin 
jChu's^,  or 

jShu'z^ 
jehuah'gin  Rlab-^-tha'jm 

jShu'sh^n  Riab-^ 
tba'jm  (P.) 
jGha'al 
CIn'ii?-rSlh,  or  Cln'- 

n?-r5tb 
Clr'»-m» 
Cl'sai 


Cla'led 

Clth'^-riif 

Clt'tima 

Ciau'd} 

Clf-a'aj 

Clem'ent 

cia'9-pi>^)  cia'f-pai 

cis-a'pjB  (p ) 
cia'e 

Cni'dua  (ni'dut) 
Cfl-bo'zfb 
C51'li-fia 
C9-lds'a9 
C^iaa'aj-^n;  (t^Sif 

Cp-Di'iih 

CSn-9-nI'»b 

CBr 

Car'bsin 

Cbr'be 

Co'r? 

Car'intb 

C9-rIn'tbi-fn| 

Ca's^m 

Csa'tbji 

C5z 

CSz'bl 

Crfis'cenj 

Cre't^nj 

CrRe 

Cratea 

CrS'tj-ana  (krl'iht-tia 

Cu'bjt 

Cush 

Cu'ah^n 

Cu'shjn  Rlab-Hha'iii 

Ce'abI 

Cuth,  or  C3tb'»b 

CQ'the-^n^ 

Cy'gt-mfin 

Cy-rS'n? 

Cjr-r5'ni  i» 


D. 


OXb'a-beh 

D&b'b'^-abe'b 

Dib^rath 

Oa'jrj-^ 

Djtco'bi 

D?d-de'v9 


Da'ron 

Dai'sSln 

DM-s-l'sib 

mi'i-Kh 

l^l-m^-nu'th^ 

D^'phan 


IHlm'f-rt3 

Dim-9-scSnea' 

mn 

Din'i-51 

D&n'Itea 

D^n-ja'^n 


Dain'njb 

Dath^n 

DinVbr&th 

Datb'^ni!lh,  or  Mtn 

Da'rsi 

in»h 

Dijlr'd» 

Da'vjd 

Da'n-&n 

DS'bjr 

Dair'k5n 

DSb'9-rth  H 

*  Bethphage. — ^his  word  is  generally  pronounced,  by 
rhe  illiterate,  in  two  syllables,  and  without  the  second  A,  as 
if  written  Beth'page 

t  Canaan, — This  word  is  not  unfrequRntly  pronounced 
In  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  But  Mil- 
ton, whc,  in  his  'Paradise  Lost^  has  introduced  this  word  six 
times,  has  constantly  made  it  two  syllnhles,  with  the  accent 
on  the  fi  St.  This  is  perfectly  agreealilti  lo  the  syllibication 
and  accentuation  of-iTsoac  and  fioZoam,  which  are  alwtiys 
beard  in  two  syllablea.  This  suppn-saion  of  a  syllablH,  in 
th*  latter  part  of  these  words,  arises  from  the  nbssucu  of 
accent.  An  accent  on  the  second  syllable  would  pr 'vent 
liie  hiati  ?  arising  ttom  the  two  towbIs,  as  it  du^s  in  Baal 


and  Baalimy  which  are  always  heard  in  two  and  three  syl- 
lables respectively.  —  See  Aooitai. 

t  CapRrnaum.  —  This  word  is  often,  but  improperly,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

$  Cfientb.  —  See  Rule  6. 

IT  Deborah.  —  The  learned  editor  of  Labbe  tells  us  that  Ihii 
word  has  the  penultimate  long,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  yet  he  observes  that  our  clergy,  when  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  people  in  English,  always  pronounce  it  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  "and  why  not,"  says  t\% 
"  when  they  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  orator, 
auditor,  and  successor t  But,"  continues  he,  "I  suppose 
tbey  accent  them  otherwise,  when  they  speak  Latin  "* 
Who  doubts  it  ? 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


Jli 


De'd&n 
IMd'^-nlm 

Delda'njm  (P.,  T.) 
DSdVnlaiQ 
D^bi'vltei 
Da'k»r 
Dei-»-I'«Jl 
DSl'i-lilh 

Diir'b? 


Dea'fl  (p.) 

D5'v-a  (<?.) 

Defl-l9r-fin'9-my 
Dib'Mm 

Dib-Ia'jm  (p.,  T.) 
Dib'l»tb 
Dl'bSn 
Dl'bpn  »d 
Dib'rl 
DIb'z»-hiib,  or 


Dl'drf^hm  (dl'irfni} 

Did'y-miSa 

Dlk^fh,  or  DU'dfh 

DII'9-ftn 
DMS'^n  (P  ) 
Dl'lf^n  (am ) 

Dl'nfih 

Dl'ii»-Ite> 

DIn'b»-bah 


Djn-hS'bgih  (P.,  B) 
Dl-St'r^pbea 

Dl-^trS'phes  (P.) 
Dl'sh^n 
Dl'staSn 

DBd'j-I 
D9d'9-nlm 

D9-da'nim  (P.,  r.) 
D9d'»-vttb 


DSfdl 

D5'?g 

DSpb'kfb 

Dar 

DS'r« 

D9-rfin'?-n5} 
Dv-sIUl'f-da 
DS'th^Im,  or  Wtbtm 


E. 


S'b^l 
S'bed 
fi  bid'm^-lgcb 

S'bfd-mS'lfsb  (r.) 
fib  fn-S'z^r 
E'b?r 

£-bT'^a^pb 
jfi-brS^n^h 
£-ca'Dus 
Ec-bSt'si-nsi 
£c-G]S-sj-fts't€^ 
Vc-clS-sHs'ti-cSa 

S'd»r 

E'dsn 

fi'd?r 

S'dea 

£'di^ 

ed'n» 

ii'dfm 

£'dpni-Rei 

Ed're-T 

Eg'ljb 

Bg'lHm 

Eg'ljn 

6'lypt 

E'hS 

E'bud 

£'ker 

fik'iV-bO 

fik'ivn 

Rk'rgn-Ites 

5-la'd»h  (P.,  r.) 

flam 
K'l^m-Itea 
El'j-s9.b 
S'mtb 

fl-bah'?l 
I'cj-j  teVahe-a) 
El'dj-afi 

Sl-da'jb  (p.,  T.) 
EI'd&d 
£'le-Sd 

?-lS'jd  (p.) 
E-le-a'l9h  («-i^a'Ie) 
(-la'»-«ab 

&-l5-a'zer 

K-l^-za'rus 

el-^la'b«  la'rMl 

E'lfph 

K-leu'tb^riii 

■l-«;-za'I 


fl-ha'nfn 
'II 
E-lI'»b 
£-lI'M» 

f-II'M'ih 
-II'M3n 
E-li'»h 
&-II'«>b-b» 

f-li'si-kSm 
^t'HS 
e-ll'gim 
E-lI'jia 
$-l!'f-aaph 
E-lI'gi-ahXb 
B-li'^-Bla 

J|-U'$-th?,  or  ]$-II'f-tbUl 
B-lj-a'z^r 
E-II'd$d 
K'li-«1 
E-li-5'nji-I 
E-li-5'z?f 
£-lI'b;-bsi 
El-i-hffl'n? 
El-j-h(B'n?-I 
El-i-hB'rsph 
E-lI'h» 
|-ll'j»b 
ei'i-k» 
E'lim 

^-llm'^SSh 
E-lj-ce'nsi-i 
E-U-5'n9S 
El'i-pb£l 
E-lIpb'H«h 
Erj-pb^ 

E-lI'pbjz  (p.) 
E-liph'e-let 
E-n;'«-bSth 
El-i-as'^s 
El-i-ae'va 
E-lI'gta» 
E-li'sta»h 

f-Usb'^-m^ 
-liah'»-in'lh 
E-]iah'9-ph&t 
£-IIsh'^b} 
El-i-sbu'^ 

f-lI'Bh^-»  (P.) 
.-ISsh'u-ji  (O.) 
S-IIs'i-miia 
-ll'v 
-li'vd 
-llzVpb&n 
-ll'zwr 
l'k»-naib 

El-ka'n»h  (P.,  r.) 
ei'kf-ablte 


Ell^-a&r 
fil'mf-d^m 
El-ma'djim  (P.,  r.) 

¥l-na'$m  (P.) 
El'nHb&i< 
El-na'tban  (P.,  T.) 

S'lSn  BSth'b^-n^n 
e'19n  Bftb-ha'D^ 

(P-) 
EM^n-Itea 
£'l9tb 
El'pj-^ 

El-pa'»l  (p.,  r.) 
El'^^-iet 

fl-pa'rjjl 
I't^k^b 

El-te'kfh  (P.,  r.) 
El'te-k^tb 
El't^kSn 

El-te'k9n  (P.) 
fil't9-ad 

El-tS'l^d  (P.,  7.) 
E'lvl 

f-lQ'z»-i 
I-y-ma'ifl 
Ery-mSia  ■ 

E-ly'm»s  (P.) 
ei'zj-bid 
El'z^-pb&n 
Em-?I-cu'9l 

Em'm^-us  • 

Em'm^r 

E'mUr 

E'n3Lin 

K'n&n 

En'diir 

E-ne'»9  (p.) 
En-?g-la'jin 
Bn-e-mSa'agir 
E-ne'ni-fts 
£n-^n'nim 
En'ff-dl 

Bn-|§d'I  (O.) 

|n-|s'dl  (r.) 
En-b9Ld'd;b 
En-b&k'kp-rS 

«n-b%k'koie  (P.) 
£n-ba'z9T 
$n-mlah'p»t 
E'npfb  (e'ltfi:) 
S'nSn 


E'nSah 
En-rlm'm^n 
£n-ro'gel 
En'sb^-mSah 
En-ahS'm^ab  (P.,  r.) 

fn-tap'pv-aib 
p'^-phria 
]^-[^ph-rv-dI'tys 
4t-p€n'^tiis 

E-pe-nS't^  ^r.) 
E'ph^h 
E'ph^i 
E'ph?r 

S'ph^s-dara'mini 
5-ph5'?i-sin5  (f-/5'- 

Eph'l^l 

E'pb^d 

E'phpr 

Bpb'pb»-tl>9> 

E'phr^-iin 

E'pbrHm-Itea 

Eph'rM'^b 

E-pbra't^  (p.) 
Epb'r^th 
Epb'rjth-Itea 
E'pbr^n 
fir 

E'lin 
E'r^n-Itefl 

f-i^a'ti^s 
'rfjb 
E'rt 
E'a^ 

:g-;a'i^,  (Mi'yqs) 
E'a^r-hlLd'dvn 
E'siu 
Ea'dr^a 

fs-drS'Ifn 
a'e-bSn 

E'a^k 
Eata'b;-&1 

Esb-ba'«l  (P.,  T.) 
Eab'Uin 
Eah'cSI 
S'ab^-^n 

¥-abe'»n  (P.) 
E'ah^k 
Esb'k^-lBn 
Esh'tf-a 
fiah'taiu-IItea 
fab-tem'v-» 

fiah-tf-mS't  (P.) 
fisb'tf-mStb 


Esb'tBn 

Ea'II 

fia-m^-^bl'^ 

fi-so'ra 

Ea'rjl 

Ea'rSm 

Ea-aSnea' 

£st'b»-91 

Ea'ther,  (It     » 

E'tjm 

E'th^n 

Etb';-nlm 

eth'ba-»l 

$th-baY  It      .:» 
E'tbfr 
£th'm» 
fitb'nain 
Eth'nl 
Eu-ia'i-bua 
Eu-bu'luB 

Eu'bu-litc  ^i 
Eu'n9-th&c 
Eii-nl'c? 

ES'nice  (,f    «    , 
Eu-S'di-^ 
Eu-pSl'^-miis 
Eu-rSc'ly-dSn 
Eu'ty-£hiia 
Eve 
E'vl 
E'vjl  M;-r5'dt( 

fi'TJI MSr'f-di  B(r 
Ex'9-dua 
E'z^r 
Ez'bM 
Ez'bSn 
Ez-f-cbI'M 
Ez-^-kl'^a 
$-zS'ki-$l 
E'z^l 
E'z^m 
E'z^r 
Ez-^I'»» 
E-zI'^ 
£'zi-9n  JSS'h^Tf  or 

E'zj-^n-gS'b^ 
fiz'i-9n  (P.) 
Ez'nite 
fiz'r* 
Ez'ra-^Tte 
Ez'rt 
fiz'ii-«l 
Bz'rjl 

Ez'rvn,  or  HSx'ivs 
Bz'ivn-Itei 


F. 


Fb'LIX 


Fb'tvi 


Fiir-ty-iiinfi 


G. 


CVAI. 

o.t'^b 

Gi'ba 

Gib'»-«I 

6iib'»-th» 

■Hb'b^-I. 


Ga'brj^a 

Ga'brj-a 

G&d 

^d'»-r» 

CKd-^rSne}' 


Oad'dSa 

6«id'di-«l 

(»'dl 

Gad'Itea 

Ga'b^ni 

Ga'b»r 


GS'l-?a  (gU'Vf) 

GH't-M 

Oa'l;il 

6SI'9-<!d 

Gil'gj-l* 

(^'i-lSe 


OUIIm 
Gai'li-8 
Gam'r-SI 
G^-ma'li-SI 
Gftrn'm^-dTm^ 
G^ni-maMimf  (P.) 


*  Ammmi 


Tb<a  word  ia,  nr;  improperly,  pronounced  in  two  ayliablea,  ai  if  divided  inic  Gn'naiij 


«I6 


SCRIPTURE  PROIER  NAMES. 


GS'mi)] 

mt 

CS'reb 

<»r'i-zlm 

Gar'mltei 

Ga'tiim 

Gith 

(%th  HS'phfr  ° 

G^th  Rlm'm^B 

G^n'ljn 

G9lu'l9n 

Ga'zji 

G&z'»-bU 

G?-za'r^ 

Ga'zfth-Itea 

Ga'zfr 

G^-zS'rf 

Ga'zez 

Gaz'Itea 

G&z'z^in 

jGE'b» 

jBS'biil 

BB'btt 

jGB'bfr 

jBE'bini 

iSSd'dyr 

i&S'd?r 

R«-d8'tah 


jKJd'f-ifh  (P ,  r.) 

£e-d8'ivlli 

£»d'9-r«ni  (P.,  r.) 
jEKd-f-Tfth-i'im 
jSe'djr 
£e'd«r 
£^-ba'zI 
jEi«l'i-Uth 

fSf-nSs'gi-riith 

^-nes'^-t^th  (P.) 

fSn'^Ia  {jM^la) 
e-ne'z9r 

;G^nu'b$Ul 

jEMn'u-bUh  (P.) 
«S'6n 

jBS'r«r 

£8r'g«-sbl 

j8tlr-|^-9inea' 
^eWr'hzXni 


jSf-rlz'im  (O.,  J".) 

£«r'Bbfm 

;8er'8bvn 

jg^r'sbfn-ltea 

^iir'abyr 

jGe's^m 

£re'Bb>n 

^e'ab^m 

jSi'ebvr 

jeWsb'v-rt 

jeesb'v-rttea 

£retb-9-II'aa 

jga'thyr 

£}eu'el  <p.) 

j&5'v-ei  (O.) 
;E5'z?r 
fiS'z^f-nei 

jSIb'bjr 

;E»b'bf-tti)Sii 

fiib'M 

jSIb'^-ih 

jSIb'«-iitb 

filb'Mn 

£»b'«-»n-Ites 


jSIblltea 

jGid-dil'n 

jGId'dfl 

;SId'e-vn 

jSId-e-Vnl 

jBI'dSm 

Gl'er  Sa'gle 

£I'h5n 

jei-laO^I  (P.) 
jSU'b^ 

eji-ba'f  (o.>  p.) 

«il'«-ad 
jSn'e-vd-Ita 

£»'lob 
jGl'IV-ntte 
;ErIm'z5 
jGI'n^tb 

£Iii'ii«-tli> 

jSin-ne'tba  (P.) 
£!n'nf-tb5ii 

£jn-ne'tb9n  (P.) 
£rlr'g;-sbl 
jSi'r'gf-abltea 

BWUih  He'^b^r 
jBtt'tHm 
jGjt-tS'im  (P.,  r.) 


jSlt'tlta 

jGIt'tltea 

jGtt'qth 

£rz;-nlta 

£»Ede 

GnI'dua  (nI'duJ 

Ga'Ub 

£«b 

jewg 

GS'Un 

G9l'g7-tb» 

G(i-)I'«ib 

Gf-II'»tb 

Ga'm^r 

Gv-mSr'r^b 

GS'pher-wooil 

Giir'H-^ 

GBr'ty-n» 

G9r-ty'n»  (O  t 
GS'sben 
Gf-th5n'i-a 
Go'z&n 
G»'b» 

Gr6'ci-»  {grVihf^-i 
Gad'gv-dUi 
Gu'nl 
Gu'oltea 
£ilr 
Gyr-ba'«l 


H. 


H?-ha'i»h  (Jujrba'yi^) 
Ha-bH'fb  (P.) 

mb'$k-kuk 
H»-b^k'kvk  (a) 

H&b-^'^j-nl'fb 

Hji-ber'i^iSn 

Ha'bar 

mch-si-R'»b 

IK£h'in9-nI 

IKcb'm;-nIts 

Ba'df 

Ha'dSld 

IKd-»d-8'zfr 

Ha'd»d  Rlrn'mfb 

Ha'd»T 

md'»-8hab 

H»-da'aH«b  (>.,  K) 
H^-d&s's^ 
Hf-d^'sgib 
H»-d»'t»b 
Ha'did 
md'IH 

Ba'difCb 
Ha'g&b 
mg'f-bab 
H«-|^<bfb  (P.) 

hse'»-i 

H5'g»r 

Ha-g9T~ene|f' 

Ha'gsir-nes 

H&g'gsi-I 

H9[g'g»-rl 

HSg'i?^ri 

H&g'il 

H9g-|l'»h 

mg'lltea 

mg'iitb 

Ha"l 

H9Lk'k»-Uii 
mk'kSz 
Hj-ka'pbf 

Hilk'v-pb»  (P.) 
Ha'mc 
Ha'l^b 
Ba'l! 

HSii-i«-la'j»b  {m-w- 

lu'ya) 
n^l-lo'^ab 

imriui 
mm 

Ha'mfn 

Ha'mgitb,  or  He'm^tb 
Ha'm»th-ne 
'{a'm»th  ZB'b^ 
im  ^iS£b 


mm'j-au 

Hilrn'm^tb 
H^m-mSd'^-tb^ 
H»m-in5IVketb 
H&m'mpn 
mm'v-niib 
Ha'ni9n  G5g 
Ha'mpr 
Ha'mftb 
Ha'mvtb  DSr 
H»-ma'el 
Ha'myl 
Ha'mul-Itea 
Hj-nia'tjl 
H9lin'u-tlU  (P.) 

Hanvmssi  (p.) 

Ha'nfin 

mn'f-neei  (p.) 

H&n'j-nl 
H^-na'nl  (p.,  7.) 

Ha'nea 
IKn'i-a 

mn'nHbBn 

mn'ni-ei 

Ra'nSsh 

Ha'n«£b-IHM 

Ba'nvn 

mpb-;i-ri')m 

Ba'r« 

B»-ra'd»h  (P.) 

H»-ra'i9b  (0.) 
Ba'r^n 
Ba'r»-rlte 
B^r-b5'n^ 

mr'b9-n»  (P.) 
B^r-bd'n^ 
Ba'r^pb 
Ba'rftb 

Bar'h?-t» 

Blr'hvr 

Ba'lini 

Ha'rjph 

Bsir'n^pb^t 

fl»r-ne'pb$r  (P  ) 
Ba'r9d 
Bt'ivd-tt* 
B&r'9-?h 

B»-r5'?b  (P.) 
Ba'rf-rlte 
mr'v-staetb 
Bar'ab» 


BS'rifni 

B^-ra'm^pb 

B^iu'ptalts 

Ba'niE 

B9a4-dl'ab 

ms-^na'»b 

R^-sen'v-Ui  (01) 
m9h-;i-bl'«b 
B^b-Slb'n»b 
B9lsh-«b^nl'fb 
H?sb-bad'»-il» 
Ba'ahem 
B9sh>m5'n^ 

Baab'mf-nilb  (P.) 
Ba'shum 
H^-shu'pb^ 
Biia'r^b 
HSa-sf-na'jb 
H^-su'pb^ 
Ha't^i^h  (M'tfl;) 
Ha'th»h 

RiLt')-t» 

BM'til 
Hjt-tl'pb^ 

Bit'ti-pbli  (P<>  3R) 
Bit'tysb 
BELu'r^n 
mv'H'ib 

R»-Tll'«b  (1\) 
Ra'v^tb  Ja'jr 

B»-za'$l  (P.) 
B^'za'lgdi  (Ao-ia'yfA) 

Ra-zM'»n  (P.,  <7.) 
Ba'zjr  jld'dfr 
Ba'z^r  K'n^n 
Ra'z^r  Giid'd^b 
Ha'zjr  Hiit'ti-c»n 
Ra'z^r  Ma'v$tb 
B9-za'r9tb 
Ra'z^r  ShS'^l 
Ba'z^r  SQ's^^h 
Ha'z^r  Su'sim 
fla'zfl  ^1-pS'nI 
B^zg'rira 

BSzVlm  (P-) 
B»-ze't9th 

Baiz'f-rBtb  (P.) 
Ba'z^r  'Sha'sjin 
mz'^zBn  Ta'mp 
Ba'zHI 

H»-zi'?l  (P.) 
Ha'zS 
Ha'zSr 
Raz'v-bilb 
HS'b^r 
BS'b^r-Itea 
BS'brew; 


HS'bivn 

fle'bivn-Itea 

BSg'»-I 

Beri? 

He'l^ 

BS'I^m 

B£l'b9b 

HBl'bSn 

Bel-«hl'^ 

BSI'dH 

H«l-da'I  (P 
B5'l?b 
BE'lfd 
BS'lek 
HS'lek-ltea 
Be'l^m 
BS'lepb 
Be'l«z 
Ba'ii 
B£l'k»-I 

Bfl-ka'I  (p.) 
Ba'k»tb 

Hei'k^th  B3Lz'zy-rIm 
B«l-kl'«ia 
BS'lSn 
HS'm^n 
HS'm^tb,  or 

Ba'm^th 
Hem'djJi 
Ben 
He'n» 
BSn'M&d 
Be'ii5£b 
Be'pb^r 
Be'ph^Mtea 
Bepb'zi-b'dib 
Be'ifm 
BS'rSa 
BS'resb 
B«r'm»a 
B^r-m9|'f-n8j 
B8r' 111911 
B6r'ni9n-itea 
BJ!r'9d 
B^ro'dj-^ 
B^rd'dj-^n^ 
Be-rS'di-^ 
BB'afb 
BS'aed 
Besh'bSii 
H^ah'mBn 
B8tb 

Betbasn 

BSz'f-kl 
B£z-e-kl'?b 
BS'zfr,  or  flS'xir 
R?-ZI'» 
He'zi-Sn 


H8z'i-Sn  (P.) 

Hez'r»-I 

Rez'rS 

BSz'rSn 

BSz'r9n-Itea 

Bid'dH 

H)d-da'I  (P.) 
Hld'df-kSI 
HI'el 
Hi-«r'?-a 
flI-£rVni8tb 
BMr-j-6'M 
Bl-er'm^ 
BI-e-ron'y.4ii1la 
Bjg-ga'i9il 

(Ji.ig-g&'yqa\ 
Hi'Ifn 
Bi]-kl'»b 
BIl'l^l 
Bin 

BIn'n9m 
Bl'r^h 
Bl'r^m 
fljr-ca'nya 
Bis-kl'j»b 
BIt'tltea 
BI'Tltea 
B3'b»,  orBdHifh 
Ha'bUb 
BBd 

BSd-»-I'fb 
Bod-»-T!'jb 
H9-dS'vsi 
H9-dS'v»ta 
B9-d:'»b 
B9-dI'iiih 

B5d'i-Jltb(P) 
BS'dish 
B5g'l$b 
Hd'h^m 
Bofl^n 
B5l-9-rdr'nEf 
B5'l9n 

BS'ni^,  or  BS'p  M 
Bs'mfr 
flSph'nl 
B5pb'i»h 
R9r 

B8r-«-gId'4«d 
Ho'T^m 
Bo'r?b 
Eo'rfm 
Bo'ri 
BB'nina 
BS'rltea 
Bar'm^b 
B5r-9-na'iiu 
BSr'9-nIt«* 


n«'s«,arH!U'fh 

HSshVmp 

Hf-ahi'm)  tr  ) 
Bf-8hS'f 


SCRIPTURE  FROFCR  NAMES. 


ambpi 

Bs'thjr 

Bfik'kfk 

HSl 

Rai'dfh 

Hiim'tfh 

Hu'phfm 

Ha'pb»ra-ltai 


mp'nh 
Hip'pjm 
HUr 
Ha'iSi 

Ha'r».I  (P.) 
Hu'r^m 
Hu'rl 


Ha'>h»h 
Ha'Bhal 

HS'8h»-I  (P.), 
Hu'sbsm 
Ha'8h»th-Ita 
Ua'Bhim 
Ha'shyb 


Hv-«ha'b»b 

Ha'zStb 
HSz'zfb 
Bf-dia'pSi 

By-mfii-j'va 


9n 


I. 


IB'B^B 

lb'l«4lm 

|b-lS'«ni  (p.) 
|b-neI'gJi 

Ib-n?-!'^  IP.} 
Ib-nI'J»h 
Ib'rl 
Ib'ziLii 
IchVbild 

l-Cbi'bad  (P.) 
I-c5%i-fim 
td'f-l!Ui 
Id'biUb 
Id'da 
Id'f-« 
td-y-ms'^ 

I-df-mo'f  (P.) 
Xd-u-miB'anfl 

Ig-d»-II'»b 
W  t-ab'»-rlm 


Fr 


Ik'kesh 
I'Bi 

Il'H  (P.) 
Im 

Im'l^h 
Im'mgih 
Im-Didn'y-Sl 

Im'n^,  or  lu'n^h 

Im'rl 

Ipb4-d8'I»h 

lfb-9-if-l'fb  (P.) 
Ir 
I'rf 
I'lad 
I'l&m 
X'rl 


J-rt'J»h 

Ir-nil'bSsh  (p.,  r.) 
I'riin 
lr'p$-ei 
Ir-she'ini'sb 

Ir'8b$-ml8h  (P.) 
I'rv 

I-3a'igib  (t-ia'yfA) 

Is'c^b 

]s-c&r'i-5t 

Is'd»-ei 

Isb'b^b 

l8b'b»k 

lab'bt  BS'nSb 

Iab'bf-8b»b 

I'sbl 

I-8hI';h 

i^bl'Jfb 

lah'in* 


TBb'mMn 
Isb'm^-fl-Itei 

Isb'me-rai 
I'shiSd 
Ish'p&n 
Isb'tSb 

lab'y-ai 

lB-ni»-$bI'^ 

Is-m^-I'^b 

la'pjb 

I;'r»-«l  • 

l5'rv?l-Itei 

la'af-jh&r 

Is-tfl-cS'rva 

la'u-Itei 

lt'»-ly 

ItbVl>  or  It'H 


Ith'j-a 

Ith'm^h 

Ith'n&n 

Ith'r» 

Itb'rln 

Itb'r;-&iil 

rtb'ritea 

It't^b  Ka'zjn 

It'tM 

It-v-rS'f 

I'v»b 

Iz'9-bar 

Iz'h'ir 

Iz'h»r-It4 

Iz-r^hi';b 

Iz'r^-hlte 

Iz-rM'f  b,  (r  Ii-rMlt. 

1z're-«l 

Iz'n 

Iz'iltei 


J. 


JX'A-EXK 

JHilc'V-bUl 
Ja-«.ka'b»b  (P.) 

J^-aM^b 

Jaa'l^  (p.) 
Jf-al^m 

Jaa'l^m  (p.) 
la'^-nai 

Ja-9-lia'X  (p.) 

J;-a'nai  (o.,  T.) 
J}-&r-f-ir'3i^Im 
J9-iia-9-nrf 
Ja'M&u 

J»-aB'i-Sl  (O.} 

Ia-9-zI'^h 

K'b^ 

Jab'bfk 

Ja'beah 

Ja'b«x 

Ja'bjn 

nb'ne-a 

^b'nSSl  (P.) 
TKb'n^b 
Ja'cb^n 
Ja'cbjn 
Ja'gbjD-ttei 
Ja'cffb 
J9-G5'buf 
Ja'd» 
J»d-dA'» 
la'dSn 
Ia'«l 


Ja'gijr 

JUi 

J»-ba'le-a 

J»-b&l'«-l8l 

Ja'bilth 

Ja'b&z 

J^ba'z9 

J^-ba'zfh 

Ja-b9-zl'9ta 

J^-ba'zt-^ 

Ja-b»-zI'$I  (P.) 

J«-h»z'Hl  (o.i  n) 
jrib'dgi-I 

J»ta-da'I  (p.,  r.) 
fih'di-61 

J»h-dl'$l  (P.) 
Jaib'dS 
Jikb'lf-«l 

Jah'ieei  (p.) 

Jlb'l9-«l-Itea 
JiUi'mf-I 

J^b-ma'I  (p.,  KJ 
Jitb'z^b 

Jab'zfb.  (P>) 
Xlh'ze-ei 

Jab'z^  (P.) 
Jilb'z^l-tteB 
JUi'z^-rtb 

Jjib-ze'r^  (P.) 

»b'zi-ei 

Jjb-zl'fl  (P.) 
Ja'jr 
JaVrltes 
Ja'i-rust  (jlVe^ifo) 

Jiii'rvBi  (P.) 

J^t'ruii  (<7,) 
Ja'kiln 
Ja'k^b 
Ja'kjm 


JXk'kjm 
Ja'Bn 

iKm'br! 
Jame^ 
Ja'mjn 
Ja'mjn-TtM 

Jiim-nl'» 

Ja'Di^n 

JS'ph?t 

Ja'ph^h 

J^-phl'fb 

JSpb/lft 

Japb'If-tl 

Jitph-U'ti  (P,  r.) 
Ja'pbS 
J^r 
Ja'r^ 
JS'rfb 
Ja'r?d 

J'lr'bti 

^'rib 

Jar'mvth 

J»-r9'fb 

J!ia'?-JSI 

Ja'ab^m 

Ja'sb^n 

Ja'ah^r 

J^-ataS'be-Kin 
Ja-sh?-b8'»in  (P.) 
Jf-abiSb'f-iilQ  io.) 


Jiiah'yb 

J5'sh\jb  (P.,  r.) 
^8h'y-bl  Le'b^m 
Jt^ah'^b-xtes 
Ja'ai-«l 

J»-8t'eI  (P.) 

JSa'HI  (o.) 
Jv-Bfl'bus 
Ja't»l 
J^tb'nj-a 
JSt'tjr 
Ja'v^n 
Ja'z^r 
Ja'zer 
Ja'zi-«1 
JS'asjz 
li't-tim 

Jea'rjm  (p.) 
Je-M'f-ral 

J5-»-t?-i5'l  (p.) 
J9-ber-f^bI'^ 
JS'b^ 
J$-bu'8( 

Jeb'v-al  (p.) 
JSb'v-anea 
Jec-|i-ml'»b 
Jec^U'»b 
Jec^-nl'fh 
J$-da'i»  Uf.4a'yf) 
Jf-da'i^b  Ut-MiyM 

J«d-»-I'»fi(P.) 
J$d-d§'us 
JSd'dw 
Jed-f-4V»li. 
3f-iel'th' 
J$-dI'«-«l 
jed'i-ab 
JS'dj-JSI 

jadri-81  (o., ») 


JSd'v-thBn 

J?-S'1I 

J^-fi'z^r 

J^-S'z^r-Ites 

JS'g^r  Sa-hM3th« 

J$-ba'l$-«l 
Jf-h»'e-el  (o.) 
J?-ha'l§51  (p.) 

J9-b»'«-ia 

J$-ba'zj-£l 
Js-hSz'Hl  (0>,  r.i 
JS-b|i-zI'«l  (P.) 

J«h-del'«b 
JSb-de-i'vb  (P.I 

J^bel'fi 

Jf-bez'$-k£l 
Je-b9-zi'kel  (P  J 

Jj-bl'stb 

J^bl'fl 

Jf-hl'e-ll 

J9-hiah'9-I 

JS-bia-ki'^b 

J?-h5'»-d»b ' 

JS-ta9-ad'd»n 

J^-b5'»-tate 

J^h5'$sb 

J^-bo'hM'^ 

J^-bS'taf-n&n 

J;-b<fl';-cbIn 

l^-bia't-klm 
J^biil'^-rlb 
J9-ban'»-daib 
J^b5n'Mh&n 

Je-b^bSb'^Sth 
J«-h8sh'»-pb£t 
J^-bi5sh'^-b^ 
J9-b5abV-^ 


*  lomeL — Tbia  word  ia  coUoquiaUy  pronounced  in  two 
■yllablea,  and  not  unfrequently  beard  in  tbe  aame  manner 
fraro  tbe  pulpit.  Tbe  tendency  of  two  vowela  to  unite, 
wben  tbere  ia  no  accent  to  keep  them  diatioct,  ia  tbe  cauae 
of  tbia  corruption,  as  in  Canaan^  laojac,  &.c, ;  but,  as  there  is 
•  greater  diificulty  in  keepin^r  separate  two  unaccented  vow- 
els of  the  aame  kind,  so  tbe  latter  corruption  is  more  excu- 
■able  than  tbe  former  j  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  this 
word  ought  always,  in  public  pronunciation,  sapeciall^r  in 
leading  the  Scripture,  to  be  beard  in  tluree  syllablea.  Milton 
Introduces  tbia  word  four  times  in  his  Paradise  Loaty  and 
constantly  makes  It  two  syllables  enly     But  tboae  who  un- 


derstand English  prosody  know  that  we  have  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  words,  which  have  two  distinct  impulaea,  that  go 
for  no  more  than  a  single  ayllable  in  verae,  aucb  as  heaven, 
,  gioen,  &c. ;  higher  and  dyer  are  always  coliaidered  aa  dia. 
syllables,  and  i»re  and  dire,  which  have  exactly  tbe  Bam« 

?{uantity  Io  tbe  ear,  but  as  monosyllables.  Israel,  there. 
ore,  ought  always,  in  deliberate  and  solemn  speaking,  to 
be  beard  in  three  ayllablea.  Tbe  same  may  be  observed  ol 
JlopA^ci  and  MiehaeL 

t  [Jairua.  —  Our  author  bad  accented  tbia  word  Ja't-rut. 
and  would  pronounce  it  Ja'e^rus;  but  be  is  wrong  beyoni 
all  dispute.    Tbe  Greek  name  is  'laciimc,  — Trou.o>i.1 
TYT* 
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lE-Hd  TAH 

J?-h6'v?h  Jl'reh 
J9-h5'v?h  NIa'sI 

Je-h5'v?h  ShSm'nijh 

Jf-bS'v^b  TBid'ke-na 

le-biz't-tAi 

J§'ba 

Je-hSb'b^b 

Ji'hv-ca 

Je'bud 

J^-hu'dl 

Je-hu-dT'J^b 

Jg'taSsta 

Je-i'el 

J€k-^-mV^h 
Je-ku'thi-^l 

JSpb'thfb 
J^-pbun'n^b 
JS'rjh 
J^r^b'm^-SI 
JSr'^h-mSel  (P.) 

J^-r^b'm^^l-itea 

jer'9-«hiia 

Je'r?a 

JSr'^mal 

Jer-s-ml'jt 

JSr'frmStb 

JSr'f-nibath 

J?-rt'sJi 

JSr'i-bai 

Jer'KbS 

Je'ri4i 
J?-rl'?l  (P..  r.) 
Hr'i-4SI  (o.) 


J^^I'j»h 

J«r'i-m6th 

Je'ri-otb 

JSr'i-Bth  (O.,  r.) 
JSr-9-b5'9lll 
JSrVdSn 
JSr'9-h3im 
J$-rub'b9-9l 

JSr-vb-bii'?l  (P.,  r.) 
Jf-riib'?-sh5tb 

JS-ru-hS'sbetb  (P.) 

JS-rub-esb'eth  rr.) 
J6r'ij-«1 

J^-rfl'el  (p.,  r.) 

J^-ril'sh? 

J^-sa'i^b  (j^&'yqh) 
J€sh-9-l'9a 
JgsbVn'^ 

J$-Bba'n^  (p.,  K) 
Jfsh-ilrVI'lli 
J^sb-Sb'^^b 
J^sb-£b'^'lh 
IS'ahft 
JSab'i-mSn 
Jf-sbJsh'j-I 
J^sb-5-h!i-:'»b 
J€9h'y-9 
JSsh'ui-run 
J^I'fib 
Je-slm'j-^l 

JSa'(j-» 

jE'sya 

JS'tfaer 

JS'th^b 

J»b'l3ili 

li'thTi 

jB'tlft 

Jea'(il  (P.) 


Jew'iy 

JSzVbil 

J€z-9-nl'9h 

J^-ZS'llfB 

JS'z?r 
JS'z^r-Itea 
J^zl'^b 
Je'zj-£l 

J?-zI'?l  (P.) 
J«z-II'4ih 
jez'^^Lr 

J?-z8'»r  (P.) 

J«z're-«1 

J8z'r§il  (P.) 
JSz'r^Mte 
JSz'r^l-It-faa 
Jlb's^m 
Jld'I^pta 
Jim 

JlmM?,  or  ImM^ 
Jim'nsi,  or  Jlm'n^b 
Jim'nTtes 
Jlph'tjb 
JIpb'tb»h-81 
JS'jb 
JS'^-chSz 
J5-»-da'nua 
ja'jb 
J9Vb^z 
J3'»-kIm 

JS^sh 

ja'Mhaini 

J5-»-z&b'dv« 

J3b 

JS'b^b 


JSch'f-bid 


IS'9d 

JS'fl 

Jv-S'l;h 

J?-«'z^ 

JBg'bf^Ui 

JSg'II 

jsni; 

J?-ba'ii»n 
Jiibn  (jiSn) 
Jifl'»-d» 

J?-l'si-dj  (P.,  am.) 
JSlVklm 

J9-lVkIm  (P.,  am.) 
JoI'»-rIb 

J9-I'ii-i'II>  (P-t  *»•) 
J5k'df-&iii 

Jfk-de'?m  (P.,  rO 
JS'kim 
JSk'm^-ftin 

Jffk-mS'^m  (P.,  r.) 
JSk'nf-iini 

J9k-ne'»m  (p) 
JSk^sh^n 
JSk'tfn 
J5k'tbf-a 
Jo'n^ 
JSn'M^b 
Jo'n^h 
Jd'n^n 
Jo'n^a 
JiSn'Mh&n 
Jifn^tb  fi'ljm  Rf-^bS'- 

gbjin 
JSp'p9 
Ja'r» 

J?-ra'I  (P.) 
Jd'r^m 
Jik'd^ 
Kr'i-Via 
JS'rjni 
Jtii'k^in 


Jfr-kC^m  (P.,  A 

J8s'»-b!ld 

j&Vpii^t 

J5a-^pbl'fi 

J5's« 

J9s'9-d8£ta 

Ja'B?-«l 

J3';^pb 

J9-s§'ptai^ 


JSsb'a-b^d 

Ja'sb^u 

JSsb'^-phlit 

J5Bta-»-vI'fh 

J98b-b€k'94A« 

jaBb'v-f 

J9-sI'9S 

Jo8-i-bI'9)] 

JSs-j-pbl'^ 

jat'b^ 

JSt'bjtb 

J9t'b»-tb» 

Jpt-ba'tb}  (P 
Ja'th^m 
J9z'$-b9ld 
JSz'^b'lr 

J9-za'ch«r  (Pj 
JSz'MilE 
Jfi'b^ 
Ja'c^ 
Ju-dn'f 
Ju'd»b 
Ju'dfS 
Jade 
Ja'djtb 
Ju'el 
JS'Jj-; 

Ju'DJ-f 

Ja-Bb^b'hf^M 

JfiB'tua 

JiU't»b 


K. 


KXa 

KibiZfJa 
Ka'da; 

Ka'd^sh,  or  CS'd^Bh 
lOi'dfsta  Bar'nf-» 

Ka'd$9b  B^-ne'}  (P. 
K»d'mi-«I 
K&d'm^n-Itea 

Ka'njb 
K^-rS'^b 
IGLr'k?-* 
Kar'kpr 
K^r'n?-tm 
K^T-na'jm  (P>a  T.) 

KS'd»r 


K«d'f-m^ 

K?-da'm^  (P.,  r.) 
KSd'fi-mStb 

K^da'invtb  (P.) 
Ka'desb 
)  K9-hei'?-tb'lh 

Ke-be-la'tb»b  fP.) 
Kel'ljb 
K^la'ijb  (te-la'^fi) 

Ke-lM-ah  (P.) 
KSl'i-t» 

Kei-kjtb-b^-za'rjm 
K^-mu'fl 
Ka'n^b 
K3'n»n 
Ka'njtb 
KS'ntz 
KSn'ttea 

KS'nItes  (p.,  r.) 


KSn'njz-zttes 

KSr-^n-b&p'pVCb 

KS'ri-atb 

Ke'rSs 

Ke-tu'r» 

K?-tu'rjh 

Ka'zjz 

KIb'rpth  Hjt-ta'»-TSlh 
Kl'brvth  H»t-taa'v«h 

KIb'z»-Im 

Kjb-za'im  fP.,  9*.) 
Kid'ivn 

Kt'droD  (P.) 
Kl'n»b 
Kir 
Kir-hHr't-aStli 


IQr'hf-riBh 
Kir-i-j-tha'im 
KXr'Htb,  or  KIr'jftb 
KIr'i-atb 
K'lr'J^tb  S'jm 
Klr'j^tb  Xr'b» 
Klr'jjth  A'rjm 
Kir'jjth  A'ri-a» 
Kir'Jjth  Ba'^ 
KIr'j»tb  Hu'Zfth 
Klr'j^th  Je'y-rlm 
Ki'r'iJtb  Ste'n^b 
KYr'jjth  Sa'pb$r 
KIsb 
Klab't 
KIsh'Hn 

Kl'ahvn,  or  Kl'af  o 
Kltb'lialt 


Kltivn 
Kl'trfn  (P  I 

Rlt'tjm 

Ka'» 

Ka'bjita 

Ka'hgith-nei 

KSI-»-I'^ 

Ka'riib 

Ka'r?ta-Itea 

Ka'rjtb-Ites 

Ka'r? 

KSr'talM 

KSr'hnea 

KSr'iteii 

Kaz 

Kvab-a'i^h 

(kusli-a'yak} 

Ka-Bb»-i'»ti'rpi 


L. 


La'9-d£Ul 
liS'bjB 

I^b'}-nji 
La'^bisb 

La'd^n 
La'«l 
La'hjd 
1jfrha.i'i9i 
L?-ba'i-r8'i  (P.) 

Ub'm^a 

LUi'ml 

Ui'iBb 

Ui'kum 

La'm^h 


l«-f-dlc'e-4i  (p.) 
Up'i-datb 

LMa'» 

La'sb^b 
L9-aba'r9ii 

LasbVrSn  (P.) 
Us'tb^na; 

Ii^z'»-T&9 

La'»b 
Lab'»-nah 
LSb'^-nan 
L£b'»-8tb 

L^ba'fth  (P.,  r.) 
Lfb-bS'va 

LJ!b'b^3B  (P.) 
L9-ba'n^ 
La'{b»ll 


L9'tal 

Lem'y-«l 

La'ab^m 

LJSt'tva 

L^-ta'abim 

L^im'mim 

La'Tl 

Le.vI'»4UUl 

La'vja 

La'vttea 

L^vIt'j-cBi 

Llb'tt-nls 

Llb'njb 

LIb'n! 

Llb'nltei 

Llb'y-f 


lilgn-U've;  (0.,  r^ 
Li'gars 
LIk'bl 

14-ftm'mi  (r.) 
Lad 
L8d'f-bar 

l4-ds'b«r  <^.,  r.) 

Lag 

La'ja 

U  KA'hvmlh 

Lat 

La'tfn 

Lath-f-aanii). 

La'zpn 
LS'bin 


Laiiim* 
La'c^ 

Lii'ei-fSr 

La'ci-fia  lla'ihf-t4, 

L&d 

La'djm 

Ll'hitb 

Lake 

LSz 

LTc-f-Vni-f 

Lfc'c» 

LM'df 

Ly-aa'nj-tta 

Lf"ai-«a  (niVf<w> 
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9I* 


M. 


HX'«-cXh 

Mi^'cbih  (P.,  B) 

H^cbVUitte* 

Ma-»-ila'I  (i> ) 
Ma-^dl'»b 

Mj-AI'fh  ^-citb'bim 
Ma'^nai 
MaVi^tli 
Ma-^-sS'i^h 

Ma-^-sI'^il 

Ma'^th 

Ma'^z 

Ma-j-zl'jh 

M^b'dM 

Mish'b^nab 

>Dii;b'b^-nai 

M!ich-tae'l9tli 

Ma'^hl 

Ma'jhir 

Ha'cbir-ItM 

mch-n»-de'b»l 
Mt£b-n»-d?-ba'I  (P.) 

Mii£b'p9-lali  (P.) 
Ma'crvn 
Itnd'H 
M»-dI'»-biiii 
M»-dI'?b 
Ma'dj-^n 
U^d-miln'n^ 
M^d-mS'D^b 
Ha'dSn 

Maig'bjsh 
Mtlg'dH? 
Mig'dj-ien 
&^g-d»-lS'ne 

M&g'd»-iene  (P.) 
HUg'dHI 
Ma'gSg 

Ma'g9r  Mls's^-blb 
M&g'pj^b 

M^g-pi'fsh  (P.) 
Ua'hH'ah 

Mji-ha'ljh  (P.) 
M?-b&l'»-leBI 
Ma'hMiith  Lf^n'n^tb 
Ma'h»-lMb  &^'cb)l 
Mii-ba'le-£l 
Ma'bii-li 
Ma-b^-na'im 
Ma^b^-neb  D^n 

Mji-ha'nfb  D&n  (r.) 
Ma'h9-n€m 

M^ba'n^m  (r.) 

Ma'h»b 

Ma'b»-rn« 

Ma'biz 

H»-ba'zi-8tta 

Ma'b^r-sbU'^I-b^sb'b^ 

Mab'l^ 

M'ah'll 

Mmb'mai 

MiUi'Ign 

Mi|ii-&n'«-«« 


Ha'k^d 

U»-ke'l9tb 

M»k-ke'd9b 

M&k'k«-dah  (p.) 
Mak'tfsb 
IKl'^-cbl 
Mlil'sb^m 
M^-cbi'idi 

>m'sbj-ei 

M?l-£hI'J9b 

Mjil-ghi'rgini 

MaiUshi-stau'jb 

MU'^b^m 

U&l'cbva 

um^ 

MU'19-tbI 
M&l'lifch 

M^-ma'ijs  (m^-ma'- 
y(fs) 

M&m-nj-t^-nai^mvB 

MSin'^-Sn 

M^-na'en  (P.) 
Mlin'»-bUb 

Msi-na'hjtb  (P.) 
M^n'^-bSm 
M9-na'beth-Ites 

M^-n3i8'seb 

Ma'n^b 
MELn-h^-na'jm 
Ma'nl 
MUn'ngt 

Ma'9^b 

Ma'9n 

Ma'^n-Itea 

Ma'r^ 

Ma'rgih 

M^r'^lab 

Mir-^nStb'} 

M&r-^n-a'tb^  (P.,  T.) 
M'dr-^9-cb€'^9 
M^re'sn^b 

MSr't-sbah  (P.,  r.) 
MJrk 

Msi-ri'aj  (r.) 
M'ar'm^tb 
Ma'rpth 
M^'rfi-kab 
M'ar'a^-ngi 
Mir't^-nj 
Mar'tb» 
Ma'ry 
Ma'a^ 
Mis'^bil 
Mais'$-15tb 
Mash 
Ma'sb^ 

Mis'mvtb 
l^s'rf-kah 
M^a-rS'kifta  (P) 


Ma'trfd 
Ma'trt 

M^t'tj-n'ab 

MjMa'njh  (P.) 
Mitt-t»-ni'»b 


M»t't;-tb« 

M&t-tHbi'«a 

M&t-tf-na'I 

Mat'th^n 

MUt'tbjt 

Mft-tbe'l^ 

Mit'thfw  (mStt'lAif) 

M»t-tbl';i8 

MU-tj-thl'fb 

M&z'z$-rSth 

M^z-za'rQtb  (C.) 
M£'»h 
Me-a'nl 
M^-a'r0 
M^-btl'nji 

Mech'^-ratb-IM 

uemi 

Med'9-l'ib 

MS'd^n 

MSd'f-bji 

Mede^ 

Mi'dj-} 

M6'di-9a 

Ms-S'dj         * 

Mf-i!d'd9- 

M^-gidM^a 

Mf-ha'H 

Mvh«t'»-ba 

M?-bI'd; 

Me'hjr 

M?-b51'jth-Ite 

M^-bu'jgt-^l 

M^bu'm^a 

M^bu'njm 

M^-bu'njm^ 

Mek'9-n'ab 
M^-kS'n^b  (P.,  r.) 

MSl'jhi 

M^l-gbi'^b 

M^l-cbi'^s 

Mel'£hi-ei 

M^l-£bl^'e-d€k 

M£]-chj-sbu'3i 

Mel-£hi8h'¥-»  (P.) 
Me-IE'ii 

Mel'j-t» 
M«l'li-cu 
MSI'z^r 
M€m'pb)3 
Me-mu'c^n 
M6n'5i-h6m 
M^-na'h^m  'p ) 

Me'njtb 

M€n'9-tbai 

Me-Sn'e-n€in 

Mo-9-nS'nem  (P.) 
MSph'^^tb 

M$-pha';itb  (P.) 
M^-pbib'9-sbStfi 
Me'r»b 
MSr-j-I'jb 
M^-ra'igtb  (iiis^2'y;(A) 

Mer-;-I'9tb  (p.) 
MS'r^n 
M5r'»-rl 

Mf-ra'rt  (P.,  T.) 
M€r'9-rites 
M3r-9-tba'im 


MS'rfd 

M«r'«-in8th 

M^res 

Mer'i-bUi 

M£r'i-b'ib  Ka'd^sb 

M9-rib'b^-9l 

M5r-(b-ba'jl  (P.,  jP.) 
Mer'j-mStta 
M^ro'dgicb  B^Ff-dSn 

M5r'?-aa£h  (P.) 
Ms'rfm 
M$-r5n'f-tb:ia 
Me'r5z 
Me'rvtb 
MS'sech 
MS'sbii 
MS'ab^h 
Me'sb^cb 
MSab-^l-e-inl'^h 
M9-sbgzVbS£l 
Me-sb5z'»-bSl 
Mesh-it-la'injtb 
Me-sbll'l^m5tb 
Me-sho'b^h 
M^-sbul'l^m 
Me-ahurif-mttb 
M«s'9-b'4b 
M€a'9-b9-ite 

M^^^'b^-ite  (P.) 

M€s-9-ba'Ite  (T.) 
M6s-9-p9-ta'nii-gi 
M^a-al'^h 
M^a-sl'^ 
M^-te'rys 
MS'tb^g  Am'm^h 
MStb'r^-d^th 
M^-tbu's^-^l 
M^tbu's^-I^ 
M^-thfl's^-lah 
M^-fl'nim 
M€z'^-h&b 

M$-za'b}b  (P.) 
Mi'^-min 
MIb'b»r 
Mib'a^m 
Mib'zjr 
Mi'c^h 
MI-caM^b  (ml-k&'yqJi) 

Mi-cj-I'^  (P.) 

Mi'£b»b 

Ml-^ba'i^h  (fflX-fta'y^) 

Ml'ch^l 

Ml£h'ini8 

Mi^h'miab 

Mi£b'mHb'^b 

MT£b'rt 

Mich't^m 

Mid'djn 

Mid'h^n 

Mld'j'^n-Ites 

MIg'd?-ISI 

Mjg-da'lfl  (p.) 
MIg'djI  Ckid 
MIg'dfl 
Mlg'r^n 
MIj'jL-mln 

Mj-ja'rain  (P.) 
MIk'Mb 
Mjk-nei'^h 

MIk-ne-!'»h  (r ) 
Mil-Ha'I 

Mi-ta'lH  (P.J 
Un'cfh 


MII'Eb»b 

MII'15 

Ml'n» 

Mi-ni'f-niln 

MTn'nl 

Min'ntth 

Mlpb'k^d 

Mla'g^b 
M!sb'»-ei 

MI'ah?-£I  (0.f  r  I 

Mi-Bba'$l  (r.) 
Ml'sb»l 
Mr'ab^m 

Mi-8he'«l  (r.) 
Miah'm^ 
Mjsb-m^n'n9 
MTsb'r^-ites 
Mla'p^r 
M59'p¥-rSth 

Mj^pS'r^tb  (P.,  VI 
M!;'pb» 
Ml^'pb^b 

Mi^'r^-pbSth-ma'jm 

Mith'cfh 

Mith'nite 

Mitb'ri-diith 

Ml'z^r 

MTz'p^b 

Miz'p^h 

Mjz-ra'im  (P.|  T) 
Miz'z^b 
Mna's^n  (nd^s^n) 

Mo'jb-Ites 

MS-»-dI'jb 

MBck'mi^r 

MSck'r^m 

Mo'djn 

MS'etb 

USVi-Aih 

M9-la'djh  (P.) 
Mo'lfcb 
Mo'll 
Mo'lid 
Mo'loch 

M5'r$3b-ne 

Mo'r^-tblts 

MbrM^-cai 

Mo'r?b 

Mar';iab-£tb  GMk 

M9-ri'gib 

M9-aS'r5i 

M9-sS'r^b 


't-i-I8'nt 


N. 


^a'»-nlUl 

Nf^'mMi  (P-) 
NaVn^o 

N»-a'ni»n  (P.) 
Na't-D>MbIte 

N^-a'mHblte  (P.) 


Ni'gt-rah 

Naa'r^h  (P) 
Na'^-rai 

Na-»-ra'I  (P.) 
Na'f-iSn 

Naa'rgji  (P.) 

N»-a'r»tb  (P) 


Nj.&sb'fn 

Na'«-tbiU 

Na'bjJ 

NSb-f-rl'^ 

Na-b^thS'^nf 

Na'b»tb-Ilea 

Na'b9tb 

Na'^byn 


Na'chjr 
Na'dfb 
NH^b'Mbf 

Na'b»-bl 
N»-ba'li-£I 

Na'h»-lSl 


Nj-halfl  (P.) 
Na'bfun 

Na-h^-ma'al  (P 
N^-bHr'M 

Na-b9-ra'I  (J>  > 
Na'b99h 
Na'b^th 
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Nah'bi 

Na'hiir 

NUh'BhSn 

Na'bum 

Na'i-diU 

Na'jm 

Na'in 

Na'i«th  (nl'ttoU) 

N»-nS'» 

Na'f-ml 

NM'mi  (p.,  k; 
N%pta'i-«I 
tKph'thti-II 
mph'tb»r 
mph'tv-hli« 
Na'piah 
N&fl'b^a 
Na'Bhfn 
Na'sith 
Na'e^r 
Na'tta^n 

Na'tb»n  MS'IfSh 
Na'vm 


Na'v; 

Nftz-9-rSne' 

NUz-f-rSnea' 

mz'»-rJ!tb 

mzVrlte 

Ne'»h 

NS-»-rI'«ib 

NibVl 

Nf-ba'I  (r.) 
N^ba'ifUl 

(iie-ta'y«(A) 
N^ba'Jvtb 

NebVjSth  (P.) 
Nf-biU'lft 
Ne'bU 

Ne'bs 

Neb-u-sh»d-ii£z'z^ 
Neb-tf-{h}d-rSz'z^ 
N£b-y-{b91s'b}n 
N8b-v-jb9d-6n'9-s<lj 

Nib-f-z^-ra'd^n  (p.) 
Nt'sbo 
Ne-cSMvo 


Ne|'i-n9tb 

N^hei'»-i)in« 

NS-b«-mI'»b 

Ne-taf-ml'^ 

NS'bym 

Nf-bSsb'tgi 

Ne-basb't»b 

Ne-biisb'ten 

N?-I'?l  (P.) 
NS'kfb 
Ne-kiS'd* 

N«k'p-d»  (P.,  r.) 

Nf-ma'«l-Itet 

Ne'pbfg 

NS'phI 

Ne'pbjg 

Ne'pbjsb 

N?-pbIsb'f-aIm 

Nepb'tb»-ll 

NSpb'tbv-ab 

Nfpb-tbi'tb  (r.) 
Nipb'ty-Im 


Nf-pba'ajm 
N«r 

N8r'g»l 

Nar'gM  Sb»-rS'zer 

NS'rl 

N?-rI'»b 

NetbVnSSl  (p.) 
Netb-»-nI'»b 
N£tb'i-nlnia 
N9-t8'pb«b 
N9-l5ph'f-tbI 
N^tSpb'Hbltei 
N^I'»b 
Ne'zjb 
Nlb'b^ 
NIb'8b»n 
NXc-9-d§'miJi8 
Nlof-la'i-t^na 
Nlc'o-lSa 
NIm'rtdi 
Nlm'rjm 
Nlm'rtd 


mm'aht 

Nln'f-v?h 

Nl'ajn 

NIa'riSvh 

NB-f-dl'fh 

NS'tdiiorNVt 

NSb 

N5'b»h 

N5d 

Na'd» 

NS'f-bf 

N5'g»,  er  Nt'gfb 

Ni>'b»b 

NSm 

msm'f-dif 

N9-m6'iii-Qa 

NSn 

N«pb  (n2[0 

No'pbfh 

Niin,  (tAo/aOcr  «^ 

N}m'pb)a 


o. 


0-bMl'»b  (P.,  r.) 
6'b»l 
Cbfd 

o'b^d  fi'd^m 
e'b«th 
C'bjl 
O'biSth 
O'sbi-a 
O^j-dS'lvn 

Oc'r^n 
Cdfd 
rvda'l»in 


Od-9n-tr'kSf 

O'ba 

01'»-mia 
OI'i-v« 

8-ljFm'pb}a 
iii-;t^'rya 


Q-mS'gt 
Q-mig'*  (a.) 
O'mf-g;  (sm.,  T.) 


Om'il 


On 
O'nKm 

g-nSa'i-mSa 
n-f-slph'9-r&k 

nl'fa 
'n5 
Cnua 

8-ny'»a 
■>'y-£b}  iSn'f4tq) 
O'nyx 
0'pb«l 
O'pbfr 


O'phir 
Opb'nl 

O'r^n,  or  O'rjn 
O-n'pn 

0'ri-»n  (p.) 
fir'nto 

Or'pb^b  (Urify) 
Cr-tb^l'^s 


0'ah?-» 
9-ahe'»  (P.; 

Oa'aj-frato 
Otb'nl 
Otb'nj-ei 
Otb-f-nl'fa 

Q-zI'^a 

o'zi-a 

Oz'nl 

Oz'nlte* 

0-z5'r* 


P. 


Pa-»-ra'I  (P  ) 
Pa'djn 

Pa'djn  A'rjm 
K'dfn 

Pa'b»tb  Ma'ab 

Pa'I 

Pa'ljl! 

ra'fs-mw 

FKI'lu-Itaa 
FSU'tl 

P!U'ti-a 

F«l-ti'el  (P.,  r.) 
FlU'tlte 
Wn'njg 
«r'»-dl«» 
Pa'r»h 
K'f»n 
Pilr'bsr 

"ar'nif-nia 

'Ur'Dsich 
kltr'n^th 
K'rSab 
•V-ab&n'dMb» 

%t'it-»h 

P»-rfl'fh  (P.) 
r«r-va'iin 

Pir'Tf-tm  (o; 
PS'alicb 

*fa-daiii'iiijil 
*»-aB'^ 


Fftab'i^r 
P4Ba'6-v?i 

pat'sr-r» 

P«-te'9-ii 

PHbS'vs 

Kth'rSe 

Pjtb-rtt'aim 

F!it'rv-b9l8 

Pv-tia'b^a  (Pj 
Pa'i) 

P»u  (P.) 
Fftul 

Fad';-ba 

P?-d5'hel  (P.) 
Ped'»h-ziir 

P?-dah'zvr  (P.,  T.) 
P^-da'ijb  (jif-dS'^fA) 

Pa-d;-I'»b  Co.,  P.) 
Pa'k»b 
Pek-9-M'fb 
FS'kad 

Pai-»-II'fb 

P£l-9-t!'^ 

P5'l?g 

FS'lft 

P§'l«tta 

PS'letb-Itea 

P;-li'M 

pai'f-nlta 

P?-iiI'?l 

F^nln'njh 

Pan'nj-niUi 

rfntap'v-IK 


Pan'tf-teajh 
PSn't?-c6Bt 

P6n't^68t  (P.) 
P?-na'?l 
Pa'pr 
PSr'»-z»m 

P$-ra'zjm  (P.) 
P5'r?8h 
P5'r?z 
PS'r?z  Cz'zf 
PSr'gj 
Far'g»-maa 
P^-rt'dji 
PSr'iz-zitea 
Per'me-niia 
P?-rli'd» 
Petb-»-hI'»h 
PS'thSr 
P9-tba'?l 
P^ul'tbai 

P5-i)l-tba'l  (P.) 
Pbic'9-retb 
FbSi'avr 

Fb»l-da'ivi8  (MM'ma) 
Fbs-lS'ja 
Fha'l?g 
FhSl'lv 
Fb&l'tl 
Phil'ti-a 
Pb»-nu'$l 
Pb^'»-clm 
Fba'rseh  (ja'rt) 
Fb&r-ti-tba'Dt 
Fba'r«i 


Pba'rfz-nea 

Pbar'i-aSSa 

Pba'raab 

Fbar'p^r 

Fb'lr'zltea 

Pha'a^b 

Fbii-8a'«b(o.,P.,  r.) 
Pb^-aa'lja 
PbSs'i-ran 
PbS'bf 
Fbe-nl'cf 

Pba'njce  (p.) 
Fb!b'^B8tb 
PM'cSI 
Fbj-m'Ehe; 
Fbj-ia'mpn 
Fhi-la'tva 
Pbi-IIa'ti-» 
Pbi-llB'tim 
Fbj-IIa'tjnea 
Pbi-l5IVgi& 
Pbn-o-ine't9r 
Fbln'f-aa 
FblnVbaa 
Fbl'aan 
Fbla'gBn 
FbS'ra* 
Pbfil 
FbUr 
Pbu'rfh 
PbBt 
Fba'v»h 
Fby-ia'lyi 
Fby-Bc'lg  ne( 


Pi-b»-M'ivlk 

Fl'ljte 
Pn'dilah 
Fn'e-tb» 
Pll'tai 

Fil-ta'I  (P.) 
Fl'nBn 
Fi'r» 
Pl'rjun 
Plr'»-th»n 
PIr'Mbfn-IM 
Plf'rab     , 
Pi'sSn 
FTs'p^b 
Pl'tbBn 
PS£h'e-r8tb 
P5ii'ti-u8  PIlfM 
PBr'»-tb» 
Fot'i-pbar 
F«-t!pb'9-r» 
Fr8sb'?-raa 
Fa's,  or  Fa'»ll 
Fa'den; 
Pa'bhea 
FBI 

Pa'nnea 
Pa'nSn 

FUr,  «■  Pa'rim 
PBt 
Py-tSVII 

pa-tf-sii  (P.) 
pa'tHH 

p»-a'«i(p) 
Vf'tn 
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aa 


R. 


U'VMXn 

Bf-am'seg 

m.b'\W 

BKb'b»th 

BUb'bl 

Klb'bitb 

R»b-b3'nl 

Rab'mtg 

IUb'a«-ce9 

lUb'sa-rls 

IUb'sh»-k8b 

Ra'c;,  or  Ra'cbl 

Ra'iAb 

Ra'cU 

RaL'sbSb 

Ra'cb^l 

Klid'd»-I 

Ra'g9iu 

Ri'iH 

R&gV* 

R»-ga'?l 

Ra'b&b 

Bi'UUn 


RVkfin 

lUk'kva 

R&m 

Ra'm;,  or  ES  in»h 

Ra'm^tb 

Ra-m^tb-a'jm 

R&m'^-thSm 

Ra'm^th-Ite 

Ra'mjtb  Le'bl 

Ea'm^tb  MlB'p^b 


R9-diSb'69  ^O.) 

R»-mI'»b 

Ra'm9th 

Ra'mvtb  jen'^4t<l 

Ra'pb» 

Ea'pb;-«1*  (ra'fy^ 

Sa'phael  (0.) 
Ea'phjh 
R£pb'»-Im 

Ra'pta^-Im  (o.) 
Ra'pbSn 
Ba'pbif 


RSs'aji 

R&tb'v-mai 

Ra'zjs 

Re-»-I'eJl 

Re'b» 

Rf-bSc'cf 

Re'Sb&b 

RS'«h»b-ltea 

£S'$h9b 

ES-fl-a'iiJI  (rt-fM'ytt) 

RS-fl-I'^ 

Res-sa'ifa  (ri^'yft) 

Re'l^m 

R^Sm'me-lScIi 

RS'gSm 

Ri-ta»-bl'»b 

Re'bSb 

R5-hv-bS'iim 

R^-bS'bftb 

RS'bo-bStb  (P.,  r.) 
RS'bv 
Re'bym 
RS'I 
Ee'k«m 
R«m-»-lI'fb 


Re'm^th 

USm'mifn 

Rem'm^n  MStb'^ttr 

RSm'pbftn 

RSm'ptajs 

Re'ph«-ei 

R^pha'sl  (p.) 
RS'pb^b 
RSpb-j-I'fb 
£ejpb'»-Im 

R«-ptaa'ini  (P.,  r.) 
RepbVIm; 
Reph'i-dim 
Re'Bfn 
Re'sbfpb 
R«'V 

Red  (P.) 
Eet'b^n 
Rf-u'fl 

Relt'fl  (P.) 
Retl'iniib 
RS'z^pb 
Rf-zl't 
RS'zjn 
BS'zlta 


Rbe'li-Im  iri'jt^lm) 

RbS's» 

Kh5'd» 

RhSd'v-cSi 

Ri'bai 

RIb'liib 

Rtm'mSn 

Rlm'm^n  Fa'rez 

Rln'n^ 

Rl'pb^tb  (rVfftk) 

RIs'p^ 

Rls'e^b 

ERh'mjb 

Rf-p'lim 

RSh^g^  (rS'^) 

R5'i-mus 

R5'in&iuTti-4'zer 

Rasb 

Rd'by 

Rii'rvg 

RA'b»-mab 

Ev-ba'm«b  (p..  T.) 
Rtt'm^b 
Riia'ti-c&i 
Rittti 


s. 


BX-BAC-TBi'Dlt 

(Kb'Mtbt 
Silb'»-6tb  (o.,  0.) 
8^ba'9tb  (p.,  SID., 
T.) 

Ba'tt^t 

Bib'^-tOs 

B&b'b»n 

BWb^tb 

Bilb-bMbS'vi 

Bjib-bS'ys 

B»b-de'ua 

aib'dl 

B^kbS'fn; 

Sa'be-«na  (p.) 
Ba'bl 
^b't»b 
8ab't;-£b» 


SI'd»a 

S$d-d§'v« 

Sid'dijc 

^d'du-cEaa 

Sa'dac 

Ba-hMu'tb»  JS'- 

g?r 
Sa'<; 
Bi'l^b 
BU-«-8Sd'»-I 
SHa'tbj-«l 
SSI'c^b 
SSJ'gbiJi 
Sa'l^m 
Sa'ljm 
g»'l»-I 
SU'lu 
S&l'lum 
B^l'lii'mua 
SM'm;,  or  Sai'mjh 


SU'mSn 

Bal-mS'ne 

SS'lSm 

BHO'me 

Sa'lv 

Balvm 

B^ma'i^a  (df-mA'yfa) 

89-ma'n-9,  or 
S&ni~9-rl'9 
S9-ma'ri-9  (P.,  K) 
Bi-mf-n'i  (o.) 

S^-mHrj-tfiia 

8Km'»-tfia 

S^-m€'iva  (sajmS*y^) 

Sim'git  NE'bS 

Ba'ml 

Sa'mia 

B^m'Ijb 

B&m'mua 


Blmp'i 

nttm'fin 


_     iD'aifmei 

8iiii'89n 

8Sm'v-fl 

S&n-v-IH[a'a(-r3l 

Ban'»-elb 

B?n-bU'l$t 

eatn'bf-drlm 

B»n-saio'nab 

Sipb 

Sa'pb^t 

B»pb-»-tI'«a 

Sa'phftb 

B&ph'ir 

B^p-pbt'i» 

Saip'phire 

Ba'r9,  or  Sa'rai 

S&r-si-bl'iM 

Blr-»-S'»b 

Ba'rfh 

B^-ra'i^a  (otf-rit^yqa} 


BSr'f-mei 

Ba'r^pb 

Bitr-chedVoO* 

Sar'd^ua 

Bar'djs 

Bar'dlns 

Bar'ditea 

BSr'di-lia 

S3ir'd9-nVx 

Ba'r?-» 

Sar'gSn 

Ba'rjd 

Sa'rSn 

Bji-ro'tbl 

B;r-se'£hjin 

Ba'r^sb 

Sa't»n$ 


*  BaphaeU — Tbia  word  baa  uniformly  tbe  accent  on 
tbe  first  syllable  throughout  Milton,  though  Greecized  by 
*Pa0aj)X  i  but  the  quantity  is  not  so  invariably  settled  by 
bim ;  for,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  makes  it  four  times  of 
three  syllables,  and  twice  of  two.  What  is  observed  under 
Israel  is  applicable  to  this  word.  Colloquially,  we  may 
pronounce  it  in  two,  aa  if  written  Ri^hel  j  but,  in  deliberate 
uid  solemn  speaking  or  reading,  we  ought  to  make  tbe  two 
last  vowels  be  beard  separately  and  distinctly.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  Michael,  which  Milton,  in  his  Paradise 
Loatj  uses  six  times  as  a  word  of  three  syllables^  and 
eighteen  times  as  a  word  of  two  only. 

f  Sa&actAoni  — Some,  says  tbe  editor  of  Labbe,  place  tbe 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  this  word,  and 
others  on  tbe  penultimate :  this  last  pronunciation,  ho  says, 
bi  most  agreeable  to  tbe  Hebrew  word,  the  penultimate  of 
wbicb  is  not  only  long,  but  accented  ;  and,  as  this  word  is 
Hebrew,  it  is  certainly  tbe  preferable  pionunciation. 

l  Sabaoth. — This  word  should  not  be  confounded  in  ita 
pronunciation  with  Sabbath^  a  word  of  so  different  a  sig- 
nification. Sabaoth  ought  to  be  beard  in  three  syllables, 
by  keeping  the  a  and  o  separate  and  distinct.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  easy  to  do,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  a  very  gross  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
*  perversion  of  the  aenae.  —  [According  to  tbe  Masoretic 
points,  the  word  ia  Sat-a'oth,  —  Tbollofi.  See  Babaoth, 
In  the  Dictionary.  —  Editob.] 

A  Siitiin.  —  There  is  some  dispute,  among  the  learned,  about 
the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  when  Latin 
n  Greek,  as  may  be  seen  in  Labbe,  but  none  about  tbe  first. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  abort ;  and  tbis  has  induced 
•boae  critics  who  have  great  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  very 
little  of  their  own  language,  to  pronounce  the  firat  syllable 
abort  in  English,  as  if  written  Sattan.  It  these  gentlemen 
knve  n3t  perused  tbe  Frmeiples  of  Pronundatunt.  prefixed  to 
IIP 


tbe  CritJeoZ  iVofttfun«£nfi>utlonapy,l  would  take  the  iberty 
of  referring  them  to  what  la  there  aaid,  for  full  satisfaction 
for  whatever  relates  to  deriving  English  quantity  from  tba 
Latin.  But,  for  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting  that  work,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  suflicient  to  observe, 
that  no  analogy  ia  more  universal  than  that  which,  in  a 
Latin  word  of  two  syllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  and  tbe  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  leads  us  to  proF 
nounce  that  syllable  long.  This  is,  likewise,  the  genuin* 
pronunciation  of  English  words  of  the  same  form ;  and, 
where  it  haa  been  counteracted,  we  find  a-  miserable  at- 
tempt to  foUow  the  Latin  quantity  in  the  English  word, 
which  we  entirely  neglect  in  the  Latin  itself.  (See  /nftv 
duction,  page  645.)  Cato  and  Plato  are  instances  where  we 
make  the  vowel  a  long  in  English  where  it  is  short  in  Latin, 
and  eaUgo  and  toffita  where  we  make  the  a  and  o  in  the  first, 
syllable  short  in  English  when  it  is  long  in  Latin.  Thus,  it' 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  with  one  consonant  in  tbe  middle, 
and  tbe  accent  on  the  first,  which,  according  to  our  own 
vernacular  analogy,  we  should  pronounce  as  we  do  Cat* 
and  Plato^  with  the  first  vowel  long,  —  if  this  word,  isay, 
happen  to  be  derived  from  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Lat 
in,  with  the  first  short,  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  reason 
for  shortening  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word^as  in 
fiA^,  placid,  tepid,  &.C,  though  we  violate  this  rule  in  tbe 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words  eatigo,  eogito,  &c.,  which, 
according  to  this  analogy,  ought  to  be  caU-iTgo,  cogerirto^  &c 
with  the  first  syllable  long. 

This  pedantry,  which  ought  to  have  a  harsher  title,  haa 
considerably  hurt  the  sound  of  our  language,  by  introducing 
into  it  too  many  short  vowels,  and  consequently  rendering 
it  less  flowing  and  sonorous.  The  tendency  of  the  penulti- 
mate accent  to  open  and  lengthen  tbe  first  vowel  in  dissyl- 
lables, with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  in  some  mea^ 
ure  counteracts  the  shortening  tendency  of  two  consonants, 
and  the  almost  invariable  shortening  tend'ency  of  the  ante- 
penultimate accent ;  but  this  anali  gy>  ^  bicb  seems  to  be 


aa 
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BMh-r^-Mz'nea 

Sath-ra-bsa-za'nes 

B4ul 

Ba'vj^U 

BcS't^  (il'vq) 

Bcribea 

Bcjftli'i-^ns 

Bcy-thap'f-lls 

gcyUi-9-pSl'j-t»ii4 

Be'b^ 

SS'biU 

S^a'c^b  (P.,  T.) 
Si!cb-^nl'^ 

SS'fffb 

Ba'jr 

S5'i-rSth 

Be'l» 

SS'ljti 

Se'l^ta  mm-m»h-is'- 

kfth 
BS'lfd 
Bei-f-ml'^ 
BSm 

B§m-»-£bI'jh 
SSm-^-i'^b 

Bem'«-I 

B$-mSl'lf-ua 

BS'mjs 

S?-na'jh  (i" ,  T.) 
BS'D^b 
BS'njr 
BSn-n?.{hS'rib 

Bfn-n&£b'^rlb  (P., 
r,  sm.) 
Sfin'y4h 

Se'pb^r 

sepb'»-riid 

BSph-^r-va'im 

Se'pta^r-va'jm  (p.) 
Be'pb^r-vites 
Se-phS'l» 
ae'r^h 
S5-r»-I'9h 
SSr'»-phlm 
8S'r?d 
Se'rBn 
Se'rug 
se'siB 
BSs'thfl 

eeth 

Be'ther 

8ha-«l-ilb'bjn 

Sb^-^l'bjin 

Shj-&l'bf-nlte 

Sba'fpb 

Bba-^-ra'jm 


Sh^-SlBh'g^ 
Sb»b-betb'H 

SbSb-b?-tha'I  (p.) 
ShSch'i-j 
SbU'dH 
ShaMr^cb 
Bha'i?  " 

Staa'l^m 
Bba'lim 
Sbdl'i-sh» 

BhHI'sbj  (/.) 
Sljitl'li;-EbeU> 

Bb^-ie'chet^  (P.) 
Shll'lum 
BbaI'mM 

Bha'm^ 

Sba^m^d 

Sba'm^r 

Sb^m'g^ 

8b|in'tauth 

Bba'nijr 

Bb&in'iii} 

Bblm'm^b 

ShSin'in9tb 
Sb^m-mu'5i 
Sb^ra-mu'^ 
Sbim-sbe-ra'I 
Bba'pb?m 
Bba'pb^n 
Bha'phjt 
Bba'ph^r 
Sbiir'31-I 
Sbj-ra'I  (P.,  r.) 

Bba'rjir 

Sta^-rS'z^r 

Bh^r'm^im 

Bbi'rvn 

Bbi'ivn-ite 

Shj-ri'hen 

Sbiir'u-ben  (P.) 
Bbiiab'M 
Bba'ablk 
Sba'ul 
Sba'ul-Ites 

Sha'vfb 
Sha'veth 
Sh5'»l 
She-41'ti-a 

Sh§-jl-tl'?l  (p.) 
She-j-rt'jh 
ShS-^r-ja'sbyb 
BbS'b;,  or 


Sbe'b^m 
Sheb-»-nI'jh 
SbSb'?-rinri 
gb^ba'rim  (P.) 


ShS'b^t 

ShS'her 

Sbib'nji 

Sheb'v-a 

Sbe£b-»-nI';h 

Bbe'cb^m 

Sbe'ch$in-Ite< 

Shech'i-naih 

Siie-£bI'u§Ji  (P.) 
Sbed';-vr 
Sh:-b»-rl'fb 
BhS'k^I 
ShS'l^b 
ShSl^n-Itea 
Sbei-9-niI'»h 
SbS'lepb 
SbS'l^sb 
Sha'v-ml 

Sb^lS'ml  (p.,  T.) 
SbeiVmltb 

Sbe-lo'mjth  (P.) 
EhSI'7-ni5tb 
Sb«-lu'mi-«l 
BhSiD 
Sbe'tn; 
Bbem'^-ah 

Sb^ma'jb  (P.) 
Bh§in-3i-I'3ib 
Bheia-»-rI'»b 
Bbem'^-b^r 

Sh5-m5'bsr  (P.,  r.) 
ShS'mer 
Sh$-mi'd» 
SbSm'i-ntth 
Sh?-niir'j-mBth 
She-miS'?l 
BbSn 

Sb?-na'zjr 
Bhs'nir 
ShS'ph^m 
Shepb-3i-tl'»h 
She'pbl 
She'pbo 
Bb^-pbu'ph^ 
She'r»b 
Sb5r-?-bi'jh 
SbS'rfsb 
She-r5'z?r 
SbS'sb&ck 
StaS'sbai 

Sb?-sba'I  (P.) 
BhS'sb&n 
Sh^sh-b&z'z^r 
Sheth 
She'tbjr 

ShS'tbjr  B3z'n»-I 
SbS'vj 
Sbib'bHStb 
Shib'mjb 
Bhi'£br5n 

ShIJh'rSn  (P.) 
Shlg-ga^fn 

ShI'bSn 


BhI'bSr 

Sbl'tacir  Llb'n»th 

Bbl-I'him 

BhII'bl 

Btall'bjm 

Sbll'l^m 

Stail'lem-nes 

Sbi-15'^ 

SbI'lob,  or  Sbl'19 

SbHS'nl 

Bb}-lo'nItes 

Shl'l9ii-Ite9  (P.) 
Bhirsb^h 
Shim'?-? 
Bhlm'e-'ib 
Bbiiii'9-^m 
Bbim'^&th 
Sblra'^th-Ite* 
Bblm'e-I 
Shlm'^n 
SbliD'bl 
Bbl'ml 
Stalm'Ites 
Sbim'n^ 
Sbl'm^n 
SbXm'i^tii 
Bhlm'rl 
Bhlin'rith 
BhXm't9n 
Sbim'rpn-Ites 
Shlm'r9n  Me'ivn 
Sbim'shai 

Sbim'sbM  (P.) 
Btai'nab 
Shrn»r 
ShI'pn 
BhI'pbl 
Shipb'mlts 
Bbiph'r» 
Sblph'rgitb 
Bhip't&n 
Sbl'stasi 
Shl'sb^k 
SbM'rj-l 
Shit'tjh 
Sbit'tim  Wood 
Sbi'z; 
Bba'» 
Sbo'^b 
Sho'^b 
Bho'bisb 
Sbo'bH 
Sh5'b»l 
Sbo'b^k 
Bbo'bl 
8bo'£bS 
Sbo'cboh 
Sbe'baim 
SbS'mfr 
Bho'pbSlsh 
Sba'pbilD 
Shf-sMii'njm 
Sbf-sbta'opii  S'dijith 
Bba'» 


Shil'fb 

Sba'ul 

Bba'bHI 

Bbv-ba'$l  (P  ) 
Sbu'b&m 
Sbu'bjoi-ltef 
Bha'hltea 
Sbu'l»m-It9 
Sbu'm9tb-itei 
Btau'n^iu-Ite 
Shu'nein 
Stau'ni 
Shu'nites 
Sbu'pb^m 
Btau'ph^m-IU 
Stmp'pim 
Sbiir 
Bbu'sb^n 
Sbu'sb^n  E'dytb 
Sbu'tb?l-Ites 
Sba'tb^-lih 

Sbif-tbe'ljh  (P» 
Si'j 
Sl'»-k?i 
S!'b» 
Sib'b»-jbal 

Sib-b?-cba'I(p) 
SIb'b9-leth 
Sib'm^h 
Sib'r^-im 

Sjb-ra'im  (P    T,\ 
Bi'cb^m 
Sld^dim 
SI'd? 
Sl'djn 
Si-JI'9-nBth 

SI'b» 

Si'ban 

Si'hilr 

Sil'l» 

SU'9-?,  ♦  or  BllVm 

Si-IB'?  (o..  P.) 
Sll'v^m 

Si-lo'iiitl  (0.,r\ 
Sil'ff-ais 
Bll'»-S 
SI-in?I-cu'9 
Sira'e-9n 
Slm'Mn-ttBi 
SI'in9n 
Sim'rl 
Sin 
Bl'nai  t 

Sin'?-I  (0.1 

Sl'nj-I  (P  ) 
Bl'nim 
SIn'Ites 

Sl'fD 

Stpb'mBtb 
Sip'pai 

Bjp-pa'I  (P.i 
SI'r»£b 


the  genuine  operation  of  nature,  is  violated  by  these  igno- 
rant critics  from  tbe  pitiful  ambition  of  appearing  to  under- 
■tand  Latin.  As  the  first  syllable,  therefore,  of  tbe  word  in 
question,  has  its  first  vowel  pronounced  short,  for  such  mis- 
erable reasons  as  have  been  shown,  and  this  short  pronun- 
eiation  does  not  seem  to  be  general,  as  may  be  seen  under 
Um  word  in  tbe  Critical  Pronoujunng  Dictionary^  we  ought 
ee^taicly  to  incline  to  that  pronunciation  which  is  so  agreea- 
ble to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  more  pleasing  to  the  ear.  —  [What- 
ever may  be  tbe  analogy  of  English,  it  is  clear  that  the  true 
pronunciation  is  Sat'an,  Neither  are  caligo  and  cogito  pro- 
nounced as  tbe  author  states  them  to  be.  In  most  schools, 
the  long  vowels  retain  their  proper  sound.  —  Trollopk. 
Ctk^'go.  not  Cal'i-go,    See  Satan,  in  tbe  Dictionary 

EOITOIUJ 

•  Stba,— This  word,  according  to  tbe  present  general 
rule  of  pronouncing  these  words,  ought  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  Gnecized  by  SiAfja ;  but  Mil- 
ton, who  understood  its  derivation  as  well  as  the  present 
race  of  critics,  has  given  it  tbe  antepenultimate  accent,  as 
innrf>  agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  accenting  English 
Vordd  of  the  same  form :  — 

"  Or  if  Sion  hill 

Delight  tbee  more,  or  SHaa^a  brook,  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 
If  criticism  ought  not  to  overturn  settled  usages,  surely,when 
that  usage  is  sanctioned  by  such  a  poet  as  Milton,  it  ought 
Dot  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  license,  but  an  authority.    With 
Mapect  to  the  quantity  of  tbe  first  syllable,  analogy  requires 


that,  if  the  accent  be  on  it,  it  should  be  short.    (See  It   ^^ 
prefixed  to  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Rule  }■  .; 
—  [Milton  can  be  no  authority  against  positive  fact.    O'ue 
Greek  name  is  decisive     Bee  our  author's  next  note  - 
TEoia.oPE.]    [SU'o-a,  a.  tc  r.] 

t^  Sinai  —  If  we  pronounce  this  word  after  the  Hebrew, 
it  is  three  syllables;  if  after  tbe  Greek,  Stva,  two  oni^; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  liberty  allowed  to  poets 
of  increasing  the  end  of  a  line  with  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  syllables,  renders  their  authority,  in  this  case,  a 
little  equivocal.  Labbe  adopts  the  former  pronunciation, 
but  general  usage  seems  to  prefer  the  latter ;  and,  if  we  a.- 
most  universally  follow  the  Greek  in  other  cases,  why  nit 
in  this  ?    Milton  adopts  the  Greek  :  — 

"  Sing,  heavenly  muse  !  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd " 

"  God,  from  the  mount  of  Shun,  whose  gray  top 
Shall  tremble,  be,  descending,  will  himself. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets*  sound^ 
Ordain  them  laws."  p^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  g^_ 

We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  tbe  qum^ 
tity  of  Milton,  which  is  often  so  different  in  tbe  same  word , 
but  these  are  the  only  two  passages  in  bis  Paradise  Lost 
where  this  word  is  used ;  and,  as  he  has  made  the  sama 
letters  a  diphthong  in  Asmadai^  it  is  highly  probable  ba 
judged  that  Sinai  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syUablee 
(See  Rules  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary,  No  5.) 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER   NAMES 


9!» 


n'ryh 

B|»4m'vt 

8Is'f-r» 

Si-sln'nes 

Bn'n«h 

8I'v»ii 

83 

Bi'ibSli  tiVkt) 

Bi'tlh 

SE'dl 


SSd'fiu 

BSdVni^ 

85d'9iii-Itei 

SSp'»-l?r 

B9-sIp'»-t?r 
Ses'th^nS; 
Sos'trMua 
BS'tH 


S»-ta'I  (p.) 
SU'cbys  fata'kit) 
Stid't? 
StSpbVnv 
BtephVnai 
8te'pb$n 
Su'^h 
Su'b» 
Sa'b»-I 
Sv-cS'|itta-Itea 


BSc'cpth 

Sac'c9tta  tS'nSt.i 

Bud 

Ba'dj-ia 

Sak'ki-img 

SUr 

Su'a^n-^hltefl 
Bu-s&n'n^b 


BJFc  f  <inlna 

Sy-cE'n? 

Sy'jhsr 

SJ-«'lu8 

S?-S'nf> 

Byn'9-gSguA 

Sfn'ty-che 

Sfr'i-?  Tda't-cilk 

Syr'i-5n 

Bf-iv-pb^nI"«H 


T. 


T»-a'n»ch  (P ,  rJ 
TaVnich  Sbl'IS 
mb'b»-Sth 

T»b-ba'9th  (P.) 
Tiib'b^tli 
Ta'b?-SU 

T»-b8'jl  (P.,  r.) 
Ta'b^ 

Ta'beel  (p.) 
T;-b$l'li-Sa 
•rab'e-r? 
1%b'i-tta» 
Ta'bSr 
l^b'ri-mSn 

TSd'mBr 

Ta'h^n 

Ta'b»n-n<» 

T»-hipb'vni> 

Ta'hith 

Tib'p^nes 

TiUi'r?-» 

Tlh'liin  HSd'sbl 

T!U'i-tb»  Cfi'ml 

Tai'mai 

TUmH  (P.) 
a%l'mSn 

Ta'mjh 
Ta'mjr 
Tim'myz 
Ta'nai£h 
I%n'bi»-m8tb 
T;n-ba'm«tli  (p., 
T.) 
Ta'njs 
Ta'shlUll 


1%ph'^n§s 

l^pb'nSa 

Ta'phSn 

T&p'pif-ah 

TS'r»h 

T&r'j-lib 

T»-ra'l#h  (P  ) 
Ta'r?-» 

Ta-r5'»  (p.) 
Tair'p?l-ne« 
Tar'shjs 
TdUr'stajsh 
T»r-8hl'sl 
Tir'sus 
Tir'tjk 
Tar'tjn 

Te'b^b 

Teb-Hl'?b 

Ta'b?tb 

T^taaph'nf-bei 

T^bln'n^b 

TE'kel 

Te-ka'»,  or 

T?-k5'»h 
T^-kS'Itea 
T6I'9-bib 

Tf-la'bib  (p.,  r.) 
TS'ljb 
TSl'j-Im 

Tf-la'jm  (P.,  K) 
T?-l&s'3»r 
TS'lfm 
TSI-bj-rS'sh* 
Tel-ta'ir'8» 

T;l-m3'l»b  (p.,  r.} 


T§'ni» 

TSm's-nl 
T^ina'nl  (P.) 
Ta'mj-nl  (Sin.) 

Te'mjn-itea 
TSm'^n-Itea  CP.) 

Tf-mo'nl  (P.) 
Ts'm?-nl  (sra.) 

TS'pho 

TS'r?b 

T«r'»-phlm 

TS'rfish 

Ter'tj-fis  (fXriah^Jit) 

Ter-tul'Ivs 

Ta't? 

TSt'r^rjh 
T5'tr3Lr£h  (P.) 

Tbjd-dS'va 

Tha'b^sb 

Tha'mab 

Tbain'n»-tb» 

Tha'rj 

ThSr'rj 

Tbar'sbjah 

Tb&a'sl 

Ttae'bfz 

Tbf-c5'? 

Tb?-liB'8fr 

Tb5-»c'»-nai 
Tb^d'v-tis 
Th?-iSph'i-lua 
ThS'riU 
ThSr'm?-l«tb 
Th€B-89-l9-nl'cv 
Tbis-s^-ian'i-c}  (It; 


Thea'dia 

Thlm'nMb^th 

Tbis'b? 

Th8m'js  ItSm'qi) 

Th5m'9-I 

Thr?-sS'?s 

Tbam'mjm 

ThJ-»-tI'r» 

T!b'b;itb 

Ti-bS'rHi» 

Tib'nl 

Ti'd&l 

TIg'ljtb  Pi-lS'8«r 

Tlk'vjh 

Tlk'viith 

Tl'Bn 

Tj-mS'lm 

Tlm'n? 

Tlm'njth 

Tlm'nji-tb'ih 

Tlm'n^tb  He'rSa 

Tlm'n^th  BS'r^b 

Tlm'nlte 

Ti-ma'tbf-ai 

Tlp'8»h 
Tl'His 
Tl'r»tb-Ite> 
Tir'b»-kah 

Tir-ha'k«b  (P.,  T.) 
TJr'hsi-nah 

Tjr-taa'n^  (p.    r.) 
TIr'i-» 
Tlr'staMb» 
Tlr'zjh 
Tl8b'blte 
Tl'vin 
TI'z» 


Tl'zKo 

T5'»b 

T5'»-nah 

Tob 

T»-bT'»h 

T(>-bi'jg 

TH'He 

T6'bi-a 

T(»-bI'j»h 

To'bjt 

To'fhfn 

Tg-g^r'niab 

To'hu 

To'I 

To'lji 

TB'Kd 

To'lj-IlM 

T5l'b»-net 

TSI'inai 

To'phSl 

To'phet 

To'u 

TrS£h-9-nl'tii 

Trlp'9-Iis 

Tro'aa 

Tr»-«l'li-am 

Trapb'i-maa 

Try-pbS'nj 

Try-pbo'sj 

Ta'bjl 

Tu'bjl  Ca'jn 

Tu'b»l  Cain  (p  n 
Tu-bi'?-nl 
Ty-b6'ri-»« 
Tjfjb'i-cBl 
Ty-i&n'n^^ 
Tyre 
Tj'nii 


u. 


ei'la 


On'nl 
0-pbilr'8in 
Cpl"* 
t}r'b$-ne 
Ur-ba'iie  {o..  P.) 


r-rt'jh 
0-rI'ja 
0'ri-«l 
t)-rt'?I  (P.) 

Crim 
0't» 


O'tb^ 

0-tba'I  (P.) 
C'tbl 
C'z»-1 
O'z^ 
Oz'zf 


Uz  z^h 

Dz'zfn  BhB'ifb 
Cz'zl 

iz-zl'»ta 

'z-zl'el 

'z-ZI'$l-Itea 


Vf-J>X'VXH« 


V»-nr»li 


VKah'nl 


Vtdi'U 


TSph'rt 


XX'sva 
Xsln'tlij-cOs 


Z«'n^«■ 


X. 

Xf-rin'y-M 


Zdr-f-phS'ti-f 


XJfi'tSs 
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z. 


EX'VXXn 
Ea-^-na'jm 
Za-»-nSn'Djm 
XA't-vin 

Zl'Wd         ^ 

Zib-f-da'i^ 

Ziib'b»-I  (P.) 
Zfb-dS<iu 
Z^b'dl 
Z^b'di-a 
Zii-bl'n» 
Za'bvd 
Z&b'v-liin  • 
Z£c'c»-I 
Z^c-^hS'ya 
Z&c'cvr 
Z&cb-f-rl'»b 
Za'cher 
Za'dSk 
Za'h^m 
Za'ir 
Za'llph 
Z^'mSn 
Zjl-mS'iith 

Zai'mf-naii  (p  ) 
Zjl-mfin'iifh. 
Zlm'bja 
Km'brl 
Za'mStli 
Z;in-z5m'minia 


ZS'phSn 

Za'rf 

Z^'»-cS8 

Za'r?ih 

Ziir-^I'?s 

Za'r^-ata 

Za'rf-»tb-nei 

Za'r?d 

Z&rVphMh 

Zai'9-t&n 

Za't^tb  Sba'bfi 

Zto'hites 

Zar't»-n^ 

Zlr'th&n 
Z9lth'v-S 
Zsitb'tbv 
Zv-tbO't 
Z»'tv 
Za'vUn 
Za'z» 
Zeb-»-dI'}b 
Z§'b»b 
Z;-ba'jm 
Z£b'?-d§e 
Zf-bl'n» 
Z^-ba'im 
Zf-bu'd» 
Zeb'v-d«  (p.) 

ze'bvi 

ZSb'v-ISn 
Zeb'y-lvn-Ite* 
Zech-^ri'^h 
ZardStd 


Zed-9-kI'»h 
zeeb 

Ze'fb  (p.,  sm.) 

ze'i»h 

ZS'lek 

ZHo'phHid 

Z^-lo'tea 

ZSI'z»h 

Zgni-9-ra'JDt 

ZSm'gkrIte 

Ze-ml'r^ 

Ze'nKn 

Ze'n»a 

Zf-»r'iiii 

Zeph-»-nI'»b 

Ze'phUh 

ZSpb'Mb^h 

Z«-pha'th$b  (P.) 
ZS'phI,  or  ZS'pba 
ZS'phSn 
ZSpb'fn-Itea 
ZSr 
Ze'r^h 
ZSr-f-bl'^ 
Zer-«-I'» 

ze'rau 
ze'ffd 

Z«r'e-d» 
ZSr'«-dU 
Zf-rSd'Mbab 
Zer'9-ath 

Z^rS'r»th  (P.,  r.) 
ZS'rfsh 
ZS'reth 
ZS'rl 


Ze'rilr 

Ze-rlt'»h 

Zf-rjib'b»-b«l 

Za-rvb-ba'bel  (P 
Z8r-»-I'»h 
Z;r-vl'»h 
ZS'tbam 
Ze'tbSin 
ZS'thar 
ZI'» 
ZI'b» 
ZIb'«-i!n 
ZIb'j-Sn 
Zlch'rl  (ilt'rij 
Zia'dim 
Zid-kl'j;h 
Zi'dBn,  or  SI'dSn 
Zi-d5'nt-»na 
ZIf 
ZI'h» 
Zlkllg 
ZU'l«b 
ZU'p^b 
Zn'tbat 

Zp-tba'I  (P.) 
Zlni'mjih 

Zlm'i&m,  «r  Zlm'rin 
ZIm'rl 
Zln 
Zl'n* 

Zl'pn,  or  SI'«n 
Zl'ffr 
ZIpb 
Zl'phfb 
ZIph'i-«n 


ZIpb'nes 
Zy'phrtn 

ZIpb'i»»  (p,  r 
Ztp'piSr 
Zjp-ps'ifb 
ZItb'tl 
ZIz 
ZI'z» 
Zl'zfb 
Z5';n 
Z6'jr 

Z9'b»,arZS1>|b 
Zf-b«'b»b 
ZS'ta^r 
ZD'b^lStb 

Zif-hsneth  (pj 
ZBn'»-riU 
ZS'petb 
Ze'pii^h 
Zs'ptaai 
ZS'ph^ 
ZB'phjm, 
ZS'r^h 
Z3'r»tb-Itei 
Za'rf-ah 

Zv-rS'^  (W 
Zo'rttea 

Z^5b'»-belt 

Za'fr 

Zfipb 

ZUr 

Zu'rj^l 

Za-ri-abad'd«  I 

Zu'zim} 


*  Zabulon,  —  "  Notwithstanding,**  saya  the  editor  of 
Labbe, "  thia  word,  in  Greek,  ZaSvXfovt  haa  the  penultimate 
.ong,  yet  in  our  churches  we  always  hear  it  pronounced 
iritb  the  acute  on  tbe  antepenultimate.  Those  who  thus 
oranoanea  it  rtead  tbat.  in  Hebrew,  tbe  penultiinate  rowel 


is  abort ;  but,  in  the  word  Zanbaiel,  Zofio0a0i)t,  tbey  lol' 
low  a  different  rule ;  for  though  tbe  penultimate  In  Hebrew 
ia  long,  they  pronounce  it  witbtbe  uUepenultimala  accenb'* 
f  ZoroAoAeJ..— >S         buio- 
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EBA.* 

Jleeent  the  jiiUepamUtlmiUtt 
ftATUSUBBAt  Elisheba,  Beeraheba. 

ADA,  IDA. 
jSceent  the  PenultimaU 
Staemtda. 

AeeefU  the  JtntepenuUimat*, 
Ellada,  Jehoida,  Betha'llda,  Adida. 

EA,  EGA,  ECHA,  UPHA. 
Jlecent  the  PenuUimate, 
Ijaodicea,  Chaldea,  Judea,  Arimathea,  Idumea,  Cesarea, 
erea,  Iturea,  Osea,  Hosea,  Omega,  Haaupha. 

JSuent  the  Ant^enuUimate, 
Caachna,  Sabtectaa. 

ASHA,  ISHA,  USHA. 
JteeetU  the  PentUtmate, 
Qbha,  Jenisha. 

Aeeent  the  AntxpemiUimaXe, 
naaha,  Bhalisha. 

ATHA,  ETHA,  ITHA,  OTHA,  UTHA 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Jegar-Sahadutha,  Dalmanntha. 

Accent  the  Anlepemdtimate^ 
Gabatha,  Gabbatha,  Amadatha,  Hamntedatha,  Parshan- 
datha,  Ephphatha,  Tirahatha,  Admatha,  Caphenatha,  Fora- 
Itaa,  Achinetha,  TabiCha,  Golgotha. 

lA. 
(Pionoaneed  in  tvro  syllablei.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate^ 
Belenela,t  Ja|)hta,  Adalia,  Betbnlia,  Nethania,  Clj^nanla, 
llazaiila,  Jamnia,  Samaria,  Hezia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
AchUa,  Arabia,  Thracia,  Saraotbracia,  Grecia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  Seleucia,  Media,  India,  Pindia,  Claudia,  Phr/- 
;ia,  Antiocbia,  Casiphia,  Philadelphia,  Apphia,  Igdalia, 
julia,  Famphylia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Lycaonia,  Mace- 
'<lonia.  Apollonia,  Junia,  Ethiopia,  Samaria,  Adria,  Alexan- 
dria, Celoayria,  Syria,  Assyria,  Asia,  Persia,  Mysia,  Galatia, 
Dalmatia,  Pbilistia. 

IKA. 
Accent  the  AntepenuOxmate, 
EUki. 

ALA,  ELA,  ILA,  AMA,  EMA,  IMA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
AmbelB,  Arbela,  Machpela. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtimate, 
Magdala,  Aquila,  Aceldama,  Apberema,  Asliima,  Jemima. 

ANA,  ENA,  INA,  ONA. 

jleeenl  the  Penultimate. 
Diana,  Tryphena,  Hyena,  Palestina,  Baijona. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abana,  Haalibadana,  Amana,  Ecbatana. 

•  .fio, For  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  a,  in  this  se- 
lection, see  Eule  9. 

t  Seleucia. For  this  nrord  and  Samaria,  Antiachia,  and 

AUtttxdria,  see  the  Initial  Voeaiularii  of  Greek  and  Latin 


fl 


OA. 

Accent  the  Anttpenultinau 
Oilbifa,  Siliia,  Eahtemifa. 

ARA,  EEA,  lEA,  UBA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Guzara,  Ahlra,  Bapphlra,  Thyatira,  BetbsunL 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Btara,  Bethabara,  Fatara,  Potiphera,  Sisera 

ASA,  OSA. 
Accent  the  PenuUhnate 
CItiaaa,  Tiypbosa. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUinuUS 
Adasa,  Amaaa. 

ATA,  ITA. 
Accent  the  Avtepeittiltimala 
Ephphata,  Meiita,  Hatita. 

AVA,  UA,  AZA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Ahava,  Malchishua,  Elishua,  Shamua,  Jahaza 

Accent  the  Ajit^enulUmate, 
Jeshua,  Abiahua,  Joshua. 

AB,  IB,  OB,  UB. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
EUab,  Sennacherib,  lahbi-Benob,  Ahitob,  Abitalh 

Accent  (Aa  Antepenultimate, 
Abinadab,  Aminadab,  Jehonadab,  Jonadab,  Chileab,  Ah* 
liab,  Magor-Miasabib,  Aminadib,  EUashib,  BSlalzebub,  BStm 
zebub. 

AC,  UC. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
lalac,  Syrtac,  Abacuc,  Habbacuc 

AD,  ED,  OD,  UD. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Almodad,  Arphaxad,  Elihud,  AJiihud,   Abiud,  Ahind 
Aliiiud. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gal'lad,  Josabad,  Benhadad,  Gilead,  ZelophSad,  Zeloph*- 
bad,  Jocliebed,  Galcied,  Ichairod,  Ammihud. 

CE,  DEE,  LEE,  MEE,  AGE,  TCHE,  CHE,  ILB.  AMB 
OME,  ANE,  ENE,  OE,  OSSE,  VE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Phenice,  Bemice,  Eunice,  Elelohe,  Salome,  Magdalene, 
Abilene,  Mitylene,  Cyrene,  Syene,  Colosae,(Nazarene,  pro- 
nounced  in  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last.) 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Zebedee,  Galilee,  Ftolemee,  Bethphage,  Syntyche,  Sybil* 
Apame,  Gethsemane,  Siioe,  Ninive. 

ITE,t  (in  one  syllable.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Thiablte,  Haruphite,  Shubite,  Ablezrite,  Gittite,  Hlttila 
Hivite,  Buzite. 


Proper  Names,  also  Rule  30  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Feeabn 
lory,  —  [See  also  note  on  p.  893,  —  EoiToa.] 

X  -ite. — Words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  nfthe 
words  from  which  they  are  formed ,  and,  on  this  account,  ia 
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Jteeent  the  MnUpmutt.7naU, 
Harodite,  Aga^ite,  Areopagite,    Gergashite,    Morashite, 
Ephrathite,   Bethelite,    Carmelite.   Haraulite,    Benjamite, 
Nehelamite,  Shulamite,  Shunamite,  Eilomite,   Temanite, 
nilonite  Shilonite,  Horonite,  Amorite,  Jebusite. 
Accent  the  PreantepenuUimate. 
Nsiamathite,  Jezreielite,  Bethleheinite,  £pbr%imite,  (Ga- 
ftaanite,  generally  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  if  writ- 
^n  Co-naaTt-itc) 

AG,  06. 
Accent  the  AntepenvUmOU* 
ADishag,  Hammigog. 

BAH,  GAH,  DAH,  EAH,  CHAH,  SHAH,  THAH. 

Accent  the  PeituJUmaUt 
«<obazibaJi,  Makkedab,  Abidah,  Elishah. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dinbabah,  Aholibah,  Meribah,  Abelbethmbacab,  Abadah, 
Moladah,  Zeredah,  Jedidah,  GihSah,  ShimSah,  Zaphnath- 
l^laneab,  Meachah,  Berachah,  BiLashab,  Eliatbab. 

AIAH,  EIAH. 
(Ai  and  et  pronounced  as  a  dipbthong  in  one  syllable.) 

Accent  the  PenvUimate 
Micaiab,*  Micbaiah,  Benaiah,  Isaiah,  Ipbedeiah,  Mi&ase- 
lah. 

(.^t  pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 
Ada.iah,  Ped^iah,  Semliah,  Ser^iah,  Aa^iab. 

lAH. 

Accent  the  PenvIthnateM 
Abiab,  RbSablah,  Zibiah,  Tobiah,  Afladian,  Zebadiab, 
Obadiab,  Noadiab,  Jedidiah,  Ahiah,  Pekahiah,  Jezrahiah, 
Baracbiab,  Japhiah,  Bithiab,  Hezekiah,  Helkiah,  Zedekiah, 
Adaliah,  Gedaliab,  Igdaliah,  Athaliah,  Hackaliah,  Rama- 
liab,  Nehemiah,  Shelemiah,  Meshelemiah,  Jeremiah,  Sheb- 
cniah,  Zephaniah,  Nethaniah,  Chenaniah,  Hananiah,  Goni- 
ata,  Jeconiah,  Sh^ariah,  Zachariah,  Zecbariah,  Amahah, 
Ehemariab,  Azariah,  Neariah,  Moriah,  Uriah^  Josiab,  Mes- 
«iah^  Sbepbatiab,  Pelatiata,  Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  Asaziah, 
Uzziab 

JAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate* 
A^ab,  Abijab,  Jehidijah,  Ahijah,  Elijah,  Adonijab,  Irijah, 
TobadonJjah,  Urijah,  Hallelujah,  Zerujah. 

KAH,  LAH,  MAH,  NAH,  OAH,  RAH,  SAH,  TAH. 
VAH,  UAH. 
AcccTit  the  PenvUimate. 
Rebekah,   Azekah,  Machpelah,  Abolah,  Abel-mebolab, 
Bfiulab,  Elkan  ah,  Hannah,  Kirjath-sannah,Harbonah,Hash- 
monah,  Zalmonah,  Shiloah,  Noah,  Manoah,  Znnoah,  Uzzen- 
iiberah,  Zipporah,  Keturah,  Hadassah,  Malcfaishuah,  Sham- 
muab,  Jehovah,  Zeruah. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
Mairekab,  B3.alah,  Shuthelah,  Telmelah,  Methuselah, 
Hacbilah,  Hackilah,  Dalilah,  Delilah,  Havilah,  R'^mah,  Aho- 
tibamab,  Adamah,  Ehshamah,  Kuhamah,  Lorubamab,  Ked- 
emah,  Ashimah,  Jemimah,  Penninah,  Biiarah,  Taberah, 
neborah,  Ephratah,  Paruah' 

ACH,  ECH,  OCH. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Uerodacb,  Evil-Merodacb. 

Accent  the  AntepentUtxmate, 
Ahisamach,  Ebed-melech,  Abimelecb,  Ahimelecb,  Elim- 
itech,  Alammelecb,  Anammelecb,  Adramelech,  Regemme- 
iftcb,  Arioch,  Antioch. 

KEH,  LEH,  VEH,  APH,  EPH,  ASH,  ESH,  ISH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Eltfaleta,  Elioreph,  Jehoasb. 

Accent  the  AntepenvMmate, 
Rabshafceh,  Nineveb,  Ebiasapb,  Bethshemesb,  Ensb'e- 
neifa,  Carchemisb. 

ATH,  ETH,  ITH,  OTH,  UTH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate 
Goliatb,  Jebovah-jireth,  Hazar-maveth,  Baal-beritb,  Reho- 
fcotb,  Ariotb,  Nebaiotb,t  Naioth,  Moserotb,  Hazeroth,  Fihar 
hirotb,  Mosoroth,  Allon-bachutb. 

sometimes  accented  even  on  the  preantepenultimate  syllable ; 
IS.  Bethlehemite,  from  Bethlehem,  and  so  of  others.  Words  of 
his  termination,  therefore,  of  two  syllables,  have  thcraccent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  and  words  of  three.  CT  "lore 
vn  the  same  syllable  as  their  primitives.    See  Rule  8. 

*  Mitmah  &c  —  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  lant 


Accent  the  AntepenuAtmate. 
Mahaloth,  Basbemath,  Asenath,  Daberath,  Elisabet!:  Dm 
bashetb,  Jenibbeabeth,  Isbbostaeth,  Mephibosheth,  Uara 
sbeth,  Zohelcth,  Bechtileth,  Shibboleth,  Tanhumetb,  Cenea 
aretb,  Asbazarfth,  Nazareth,  Mazzareth,  Kirharasetb,  She' 
omith,  Sheminith,  Lapidoth,  Anathotb,  Kerioth,  Sliemira 
moth,  Kedemotb,  Ahemotb,  Jerimotb,  Sigionoth,  Ashturotb 
Mazzaroth. 

AI. 

(Pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  one  syllable.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Cbelubaj,  Shesbai^  Shimsbai,  Hushai,  Zilthai,  Beootbe^ 

Tolmai,   Tolmai,  Sinai,   Talnai,  Arbonai,  Sarai,  isippai, 

Bezai. 

'      Accent  the  Aittepenuhimate. 
Mordecai,    Asmadal,   Sibbecbai,    Cbepbar-Haammonal 
Plarai. 

AI. 


Ai. 


(Pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 
Accent  the  PenuWmate, 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
ZabbSli,  fiah&i,  Nebdi,  Sbobii,  Sub^i,  Zaccai,  Sbadda 
Amishadd^i,  Arid'£Li,  Held'd.i,  Heg^i,  HagEN^- ,  Bel^i,  Bilg'li, 
Abisb^,  UthM,  AdI'ii,  Barziimi,  Umi,  ii^idam^i,  Shalm^ 
Sbamm'li,  Elixn&i,  Tatn^i,  Shether-boa.D(ii,  Nahar^.!,  Sha 
rUi,  Sbamsherili,  SbitrSli,  Aris'li,  Bastili,  Bav^ii,  Blgr&l,  UzaLl 

DI,  EI,  LI,  MI,  NI,  01,  PI.  RI,  UI,  ZI 

Accent  the  Pen-'ikinate. 
Areli,  Liiammi,Talitba-cuini,  Gjdeoni,  Benoni,  Hazelepo 
ni,  Philippi,  Gehazi. 

Accent  the  Antepanultimate. 
Engedi,  Sim€i,  ShimSi,  Edr^i,  Bethbirei^  Abis^i,  Baall 
Napbtbali,  Nephthali,  Puteoli,  Adami,  Naomi,  Hanani,  Bifei 
lahaiiroi,  Merari,  IfdLahasbtari,  Jesiii. 

EK,  UK. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Adonizedek,  Adcnibezek. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Melcbizedek,  Amalek,  Habakkuk. 

AAL,  EAL,  lAL,  ITAL,  UTAi. 

Acctnt  the  Penultimate, 
BUal,  Eirjath-b'^1,  Hamutal. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
MeribbaLal,  EshbUal,  Ethb'dal,  Jerub'ial,  Tabeal,  Bellai.  A» 
ital. 

AEL,  ABEL.  EBEL. 

Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
J'del,  Abel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gabael,  Michael,  Raphael,  Misbael,  Mehujael,  Ablmael, 
Isbmael,  Ismael,  Anael,  Nathanael,  Israel,  Asael,  ZerubbO' 
bel,  Zerobabel,  Mehetabel,  Jezebel. 

EEL,  06EL,  AHEL,  ACHEL,  APHEL,  OPHEL,  , 
ETHEL. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Enrogel,  Rachel,  El-bethel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Tabiiel,  AbdSel,  Japhaleel,  Mahaleel,  Bezal^el,  Hanameni, 
Jerahm^el,  Hanan^eJ,  Nathaneel,  Jabneel,  Jezr^el,  Haz^el 
Asabel,  Barachel,  Amraphel,  Achitophel. 

lEL,  KEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Peniel,  Uzziel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abiel,  Toblel,  Adiel,  Abdiel,  (Taddiel,  Pagiel,  Salatbtei^ 
Ithiel,  Ezekiel,  Gamaliel,  Shelumiel,  Daniel,  Othniel,  Ari^ 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  Sbealtiel,  Futiel,  Haziel,  HiddekeL 

UEL,  EZEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

DSuel,  Ragiiel,  Betbuel,  Petbuel,  Hamuel,  JemncI,  Reins 

el,  Nemuel,  Phanuel,  Penuel,  Jeruel,  BethezeL 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Samuel,^  Lemuel,  Emanuel,  Immanuel. 

syllables  of  these  words,  see  Rule  5,  prefixed  to  Scrlptart 
Proper  Names,  p.  908. 

t  JVabaioth.  —  The  m',  in  this  and  the  next  word,  form 
one  syllable.    See  Rule  5,  p.  908. 

X  Samuel  —  See  Rule  17  prefixed  to  Scriptvn  Prrprt 
Names,  p.  908. 
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AblbUI 


AIL. 
^Pmnuunced  in  two  syllables.) 

jSeemt  the  Penultimate. 

AIL. 


(Pronounced  ae  a  diphthong  in  one  syllable  ^ 
Jleeent  the  ArU^enuUxmaU* 
AblRaU 

OL,  UL. 

Accent  the  PtnuUxnate, 
TethffunuL 

Accent  the  AnttpenuUimate, 
GflhtaoL 

ODAM,  AHAM,  lAM,  IJAM,  IRABl 

Accent  the  PenvUimate. 
Elmodam,  Abijam,  Ahikam. 

Accent  the  AntepentUtimatt, 
Abraham,  Miriam,  Adonikam. 

0AM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Behoboam,  Roboam,  Jeroboam. 

Accent  the  Ant^envJtimate, 
8Uoam,  Abinoam,  Ahinoam. 

ARAM,  IRAM,  ORAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Pedanaram,  Abiram,  Hiram,  Adoniram,  Adoram,  Hado- 
«ra,  Jetaoram. 

AHEM,  EHEM,  ALEM,  EREM. 
Accent  tAe  Antepenultimate. 
Henahem  Bethlehem,  Jerus^em,  Cetb-haccerem 

AIM.* 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Unusan-RishathUini,  Kirjath^im,  Bethdiblath'iim,  Rama- 
dl9im,  AdJth'iim,  Misrephothm'^im,  Abelm'iim,  Mahanaim, 
Uanhan'lim,  Horondiim,  Sh'iar^im,  Adora.im,  Sepharv'aim. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Reph^im,  Doth'&im,  Egl'iim,  Barn^im,  SharUitii,  EphrUim, 
Beth-ephr'iim,  Mizra,im,  Abel-mi zrilim. 

BIM,  CHIM,  PHIM,  KIM,  LIM,  NIM,  RIM,  ZIM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sarsechim,  ZebiJim,  Kirjatharim,  Cahurlm,  Kelkath-ha- 
nxrim. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cherubim,  Lehabim,  Rephidim,  Seraphim,  Teraphim,  Eli- 
Kkim,  Jehoiakim,  Jniakim,  Joakim,  B'ialim,  Dedanim,  Eth- 
tnim,  Abarim,  Bethhaccerim,  Kirjath-j^arim,  Hazerim,B'ial- 
perazim,  Gerizim,  Gazizim. 

DOM,  LOM,  AUM,  lUM,  NUM,  RUM,  TUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Obededom,  Appii-forum,  Miletum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abishalom,  Absalom,  Capernaum,  Rhegium,  Trogyllium, 
fconium,  Adraniyttium,  Galbanum. 

AAN,  CAN,  DAN,  EAN,  THAN,  IAN,  MAN,  NAN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Memucan,  Chaldean,  Ahiman,  Elhanan,  Johanan,  Ha- 
■.an. 

Accent  ike  Antepenultimate. 
Can'dan,  Chanaan,  Merodach-baladan,  Nebuzaradan,  El- 
nathan,  Jonathan,  Midian,  Indian,  Phrygian,  Italian,  Mace- 
donian, Ethiopian,  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  NiLaman. 

AEN,  VEN,  CHIN,  MIN,  ZIN 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Han&en,  Bethaven,  Chorazin. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Jehoiachin,  Benjamin. 

EON,  AGON,  EPHON,  ASHON,  AION,  ION,  ALON, 

ELON,  ULON,  YLON,  MON,  NON,  RON,  YON, 

THUN,  RUN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
BXal-meon,  Beth-dagon,  Baal-zeplion,  NAashon,  Higgaion, 
•higgaion,  Chilion,  Orion,  Esdrelon,  Bial-hamon,  Philemon, 
Abiron,  Beth-horon. 

♦  Hiim.  — In  this  selection  the  ai  form  distinct  sj'llables. 
Bee  Rule  16,  p.  909. 

♦  Gentiles  —  Tliis  may  be  considered  aa  an  English  word, 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gibeon*  Zibeon,  Gedeon,  Gideon,  Simeon,  Pirathon,  H^ 
rodion,  Carnion,  Sirion,  Asctlon,  Ajalon,  A8kelon,Zebulon, 
Babylon,  Jeshimon,  Tnhrimnn,  Solomon,  Lebanon,  ASLrcM 
Apollyon,  Jeduthun,  Jeshuruu. 


AAi 


EGO,  ICHO,  HIO,  LIO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 


Aeeent  the  A^^tepenuUimate 
Ab&inego,  Jericho,  Gallir 

AR,  EB  IX,  OK,  UR. 
Accent  ike  PeiiiLaaaate, 
Ahishar,  Baal-tamnr,  Balthasar,  Eiciazar,  Ezlongeber,'ll| 
lath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Hadadezer,  Abiezer,  Ahiezer,  El 
iezer,  Romamtiezer,  Ebenezer,  Joezer,  Sharezer,  Havoth 
jair,  Asnoth-tabor,  Beth-pfior,  Baal-peor,  Nicanor,  Philome 
tor. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Issachar,  Potiphar,  Abiathar,  Ithamar,  Shemeber,  Lncifer, 
Chedorlaomer,  Aroer,  Sosipater,  Sopater,  Achior,  Nebucho* 
donosor,  Eupator,  Shed^ur,  Abishur,  Pedabzur. 

AAS,  BAS,  EAS,  PHAS,  IAS,  LAS,  MAS,  NAS,  0A8. 

PAS,  RAS,  TAS,  YAS. 

Anent  the  Penultimate, 

OsSas,  Esiias,  Tobias,  Sedecias,  Abadias,  Asadias,  Abdi- 

as,  Barachias,  Ezechias,  Mattathiaa,  Matthias,  Ezekias,  Ne* 

emiaa,  Jeremias,  Ananias,  Assaniaa,  Azarias,  Ezerias,  Jo- 

sias,  Ozias,  Bag^'as,  Aretaa,  Onyaa. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtimate. 
Annaas,  Barsabas,  Patrobas,  Eneas,  Phineas,  Caiaphoa, 
Cleophas,  Herodias,  EuodiaSj  Georgias,  Amplias,  Lysanias, 
Gabrias,  Tiberias,  Lysias,  Nicolas,  Artemas,  Elymas,  Pai 
menas,  Siloaa,  Antlpas,  Epaphras 

CES,  DES,  EES,  GES,  HES,  LES,  NES,  SES,  TES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
6entilea,t  Ramesee,  Mithridates,  Euphrates. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate, 
Rabsaces,  Arsaces,  Nomades,  Phinees,  Astyages,  Diotre 
phes,  Epiphanes,  Tahaohanea.  Hermogenes,  Taphenes,  Ca< 
liathenes,  Sosthenes,  Eumenes. 

ENES  and  INES 
(In  one  syllable. 
Accent  the  UUimaU 
Gadarenes,  Agarenes,  Hagarenea, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Philistines,  (pronounced  philintins.) 

FTES. 
(Pronounced  in  one  syllable.; 
Words  of  this  termination  have  tbe  accent  of  the  m3:d« 
from  which  they  are  formed,  which  sometimes  occasions 
the  accent  to  be  placed  even  on  the  preantepenultimate  syl- 
lable ;  as,  CHleadtteSf  from  Qilead ;  and  so  of  others.    Words 
of  this  termination,  therefore,  of  two  syllables,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  and  words  of  three  or  more 
on  the  same  syllable  as  their  primitives. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Gadites,  Kenites,  Jamnites,  Levites,  Hittites,  Hivites 

9ce^nt  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rechabites,  Mnabites,  Gergeshites,  Nahathites,  Kohatb- 
ites,  Pelethites,  Cherethites,  ifzzielitea,  TarpL=Iitea,  Elamites, 
Edomites,  Reubenites,  Ammonites,  Hermoiiites,  Ekronites, 
Hagarites,  Nazaritea,  Amoritea,  Geshurites,  Jebusitea,  Nib 
evites,  Jesuitea,  Perizzites. 

Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
GilSaditea,  Amalekites,  Ishmaelites,  IsiUelitei,  Midian 
Ites,  Gibe'onites,  Aaronites. 


Zelotes. 


Elim^is. 


OTES. 
Auent  the  Penultimate, 


Accent  the  Penultimate 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Antiochis,  Amathis,  Baalis,  Decapolis,  N^apolis,  Hierapo 
lis,  Peraepnlis,  Amphipolis,  Tripolis,  Nicopolis,  Scytbopolii^ 
Salamis,  Damaris,  Vabsaris,  Antipatris,  Atargatis. 


and  should  be  pmnpunced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  mitsem 
jen^tileSf  the  last  syllable  as  the  plural  of  tile 
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IMS. 

Bminu,  Ziimlms,  Zamzummiiiia. 

Accent  tke  AiUepmultimata, 
Sephttlms,  GammadimB,  Cheretbima,  Anaklms,  Nethe- 
mimi,  Chemarims. 

AN3. 
Auent  the  Pemdtimate, 
SabiSana,  Laodlceans,  AasidSana,  GaliMona,  Iduiii8ana, 
BpicurSana. 

Accent  the  AvtepemttixmaU, 
Arabiana,  Grecians,  Herodians,  Antiocbians,  Corinthiana, 
Parthiana,  Scytbiana,  Athenians,  Cyrenlana,  Macedonians, 
Zidonlana,  Babylonians,  Lacedemoniana,  Ethiopians,  Gyp- 
riana,  Synans,  Assyrians,  Tyrians,  Bpheslans,  Persians,  Ga- 
latians,  Cretians,  Egyptians,  Nicolaiitans,  Scytbopolitans, 
Samaritans,  Lybians. 

MOS,  NOS,  AUS,  BUS,  CUS,  DUS. 

Accent  Vu  PenidHmata, 

Archelaua,  Menel'dlua,  Abubus,  Andronlcna,  SeleucDS. 

Accent  tke  AntepenvltmatCt 
Pergamoa,  Stepbanoa,  EmmSlua,  Agabus,  Bartacus,  Achir 
Inu,  Tycbicus,  Aradua. 

EDS. 

Accent  tke  Penultimate 

Daddeoi,  Aamodeus,  Aggena,  Zaccbeua,  Ptolemeui,  Mac- 

tibeua,  Lebbeua,  Cendebeua,  Thaddeus,  Mardocbeus,  Mor- 

docbeus,  Alpbeus,  Timeus,  Bartlmeus,  Hymeneua,  Elizeus. 

Accent  the  Antepenut^mate, 
Dotitheua,  Tlmotbena,  Nereus. 

GUS,  CHUS,  THUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenuttmate, 
Areopagus,  Pbllologus,  Lyalmaebus,  AnUonbiu,  Kntjr- 
•ku  Amadatlnu. 


Darlua. 


lUB. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 


Accent  the  Antepemdtimate, 
GiUua,  Atbenobius,  Cornellua,  Numeniua,  Cyrenlna,  A|ie 
loniua,  Tiberiua,  Demetriua,  Mercurius,  Dionyaiiu,  Pontiu 
TertiuB. 

LUS,  MUS,  NUS,  RUS,  BUS,  TUS. 

Accent  the  PemUtimote, 

Anstobulua,  Eubulua,  Nicodemus,  Ecanua,  Hircanua,  Av 

ranus,  Sylvanus,  Abasuerus,  Assuerus,  Heliodorus,  Arete 

rua,  Bar-Jesus,  Fortunatua,  Phlletua,  Epapbroditus,  Azotui 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Attalna,  Tbeopbilus,  Alcimus,  Tropbimus,  Oneiimus,  Did 
ymuB,  Libanus,  AntillbanuB,  Sarcbedonua,  Acheacharus 
Lazama,  Citberua,  Eleutherus,  J^inu,  Procborus,  Onesipba 
rus,  Aaapbarasus,  Eptaesus,  Epenetus,  Asyncritus. 

AT,  ET,  OT,  I8T,  OST. 
Accent  the  Ant^enultimate* 
Ararat,  Elipbalet,  Genneaaret,  Iscariot,  Anticbriat,  Ttm 
tecoat. 

EU,  HU,  ENU,  EW,  MT. 
Accent  the  PenuUimats, 
Caslen,  Cblalen,  Abitau,  Andrew. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
JehoTah-Tsldlcenu,  Bartbolomew,  Jeremy 

BAZ,  OAZ,  HAZ,  PHAZ. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Hahar-abalal-basb-baz,  SbiLaab-gai,  EUpbia 

JeUWiu 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 


After  the  many  learned  pens  which  have  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  following  Obse. 
rations,  the  author  would  have  been  much  ashamed  of  obtruding  his  humble  opinion  on  so  delicato 
%  point,  had  he  not  flattered  himself  that  he  had  taken  a  material  circumstance  into  the  account; 
which  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  almost  every  writer  he  had  met  with. 

It  is  not  a  little  astonishing,  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  human  voice  forme  bo  great  a  part  of 
the  inquiry  into  accent  and  quantity,  its  most  marking  distinctions  should  haT**  been  so  little  at 
tended  to.  From  a  perusal  of  every  writer  on  the  subject,*  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  high 
and  low,  loud  and, soft,  and  quick  and  slow,  were  the  only  modifications  of  which  the  voice  was 
susceptible ;  and  that  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  which  distinguish  speaking  from  singing,  did  not 
exist.  Possessed,  therefore,  of  this  distinction  of  sounds,  the  author  at  least  brings  something  new 
into  the  inquiry;  and  if,  even  with  this  advantage,  he  should  fail  of  throwing  light  on  the  subject, 
he  is  sure  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  indulgence  of  the  learned,  as  they  fully  understand  the  diiE 
culty  of  the  question. 


*  The  only  exception  to  this  general  assertion  is  Mr. 
Steele,  the  author  of  *'  Prosodia  Rationalis  ; "  but  the  de- 
sign of  this  gentleman  is  not  so  much  to  illustrate  the  ac- 
cent and  quantity  of  the  Greek  language  as  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds  for  our 
own,  and  of  reducing  them  to  a  musical  scale,  and  accom- 
panying them  with  instruments.  The  attempt  is  undoubt- 
edly laudable,  but  no  further  useful  than  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  it  by  the  very  method  he  has  taken  to  explain 
*  i  for  it  Is  wrapped  up  in  such  an  impenetrable  cloud  of 


music  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  any  but  musicians  ;  and  the 
distinctions  of  sound  are  so  nice  and  numerous  as  to  dis- 
courage the  most  persevering  student  from  laboring  to  un- 
derstand him.  Afler  all,  what  light  can  we  expect  will  be 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  one  who,  notwithstanding  the 
infinitesimal  distinctions  he  makes  between  similar  sounds, 
says  that  the  u  in  u^hjj  and  the  e  in  met  and  ^et,  are  diph* 
thongs  ;  that  the  a  m  may  is  long,  and  the  same  letter  in 
nation  short ;  and  that  the  u  in  you,  use,  Slc.  ia  always  acuto> 
grave,  and  the  s  in  itUe,  try,  &c.  grave-acute' 
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PREPARATORY    OBSERVATIOINIS. 


A*  a  perusal  of  the  Obserrations  on  Greek  and  Latin  Ac- 
cent tt-d  (Quantity  requires  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
With  the  nature  of  the  voice  than  is  generally  brought  to 
the  study  of  that  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  such  an  explanation  of  speaking  sounds  as 
may  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  high  and  loud,  soft 
and  low,  forcibleness  and  length,  and  feebleness  and  short- 
ness, which  are  so  often  confounded,  and  which  conse- 
quently produce  such  confusion  and  obscurity  among  our 
best  prosodlsts. 

But,  as  describing  such  sounds  upon  paper  as  have  no 
definite  terms  appropriated  to  them,  like  those  of  music,  is 
a  new  and  difficult  task,  the  reader  must  be  requested  to 
give  as  nice  an  attention  as  possible  to  those  sounds  and  in- 
flections of  voice,  which  spontaneously  annex  themselves  to 
Certain  forms  of  speech,  and  which,  from  their  familiarity, 
are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  if  experience  were  out  of 
the  question,  and  we  were  only  acquainted  with  the  organic 
'ormation  of  human  sounds,  we  must  necessarily  distinguish 
Mem  into  five  kinds  ;  namely,  the  monotone,  or  one  sou-d 
continuing  a  perceptible  time  in  one  note,  which  is  the  casi' 
with  all  musical  sounds  ;  a  sound  beginning  low  and  slid- 
ing higher,  or  beginning  high  and  sliding  lower,  without 
any  perceptible  intervals,  which  is  essential  to  all  speaking 
Bounds.  The  two  Icist  may  be  called  simple  slides  or  inflec- 
tions ;  and  these  may  be  so  combined  as  to  begin  with  that 
which  rises,  and  end  with  that  which  falls,  or  to  begin  with 
that  which  falls,  and  end  with  that  which  rises ;  and  if  this 
combination  of  different  inflections  be  pronounced  with  one 
impulse  or  explosion  of  the  voice,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  called  the  circumflex,  or  compound  inflection  ;  and  this 
monotone,  the  two  simple  and  the  two  componnd  inflec- 
tions,  are  the  only  modifications,  independent  on  the  pas- 
sions, of  which  the  human  voice  is  susceptible. 

The  Different  States  of  the  Voice 

The  modifications  of  the  voice,  which  have  just  been 
enumerated,  may  be  called  absolute,  because  they  cannot 
be  converted  into  each  other,  but  must  remain  decidedly 
what  they  are ;  while  different  states  of  the  voice,  as  high 
and  low,  loud  and  soft,  quick  and  slow,  are  only  compara- 
tive terms,  since  what  is  high  in  one  case  may  be  low  in  an- 
other, and  so  of  the  rest.  Beside,  therefore,  the  modifica- 
tions of  voice  which  have  been  described,  the  only  varieties 
remaining,  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  except 
those  produced  by  the  passions,  are  high,  low,  loud,  soft, 
quick,  slow,  forcible,  and  feeble.  Though  high  and  loud, 
and  low  and  soft,  are  frequently  confounded,  yet,  when 
considered  distinctly,  their  difference  is  easily  understood  ; 
as,  if  we  strike  a  large  bell  with  a  deep  tone,  though  it  gives 
a  very  loud  tone,  it'will  still  be  a  low  one  ;  and,  if  we  strike 
Ismail  bell  with  a  high  tone,  it  will  still  be  a  high  tone, 
though  the  stroke  be  ever  so  soft.  A  quick  tone,  in  music. 
Is  that  in  which  the  same  tone  continues  but  a  short  time, 
and  a  slow  tone  where  it  continues  longer  ;  but  in  speak- 
ing, a  quick  tone  is  that  when  the  slide  rises  from  low  to  high, 
or  falls  from  high  to  low,  in  a  short  time,  and  a  slow  tone 
the  reverse ;  while  forcible  and  feeble  seem  to  be  severally 
compounded  of  two  of  these  simple  states ;  that  is,  force 
seems  to  be  loudness  and  quickness,  either  in  a  high  or  low 
tone  also:  and  feebleness  seems  to  be  softness  and  slowness, 
either  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone  likewise.  As  to  the  tones  of 
the  passions,  which  are  so  many  and  various,  these,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  kingdom,  are  qual- 
ities of  sound,  occasioned  by  certain  vibrations  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  independent  on  high,  low,  loud,  soft,  quick,  slow, 
forcible,  or  feeble  ;  which  last  may  not  improperly  be  called 
different  guuTitities  of  sound. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observation,  how 
"ew  are  these  principles,  which,  by  a  different  combination 
with  each  other,  produce  that  almost  unbounded  variety  of 
which  human  speech  consists.  The  different  quantities  of 
Bound,  as  these  different  states  of  the  voice  may  be  called, 
may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  new  varieties  with  any  other 
that  are  not  opposite  to  them.  Thus  high  may  be  combined 
With  either  loud  cr  soft,  quick  or  slow  j  that  is,  a  high  note 


may  be  sound^  either  in  a  loud  or  soft  tone,  anu  a  lovr  r.on 
may  be  sounded  either  in  a  loud  or  a  soft  tone  also,  and  eacj 
of  these  tones  may  be  pronounced  either  in  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time  j  that  is,  more  slowly  or  quickly  ;  while  forcible 
seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  loudness  andquickness  ;  and  fee- 
ble, a  degree  of  softness  and  slowness,  either  in  a  high  or  a 
low  tone.  These  combinations  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easilv 
conceived  by  classing  them  in  contrast  with  each  other  • 

High,  loud,  quick. 
Low,  soft,  slow 

Forcible  may  be  high,  loud,  and  quick  ,  or  low,  loud,  and 
quick.  Feeble  may  be  high,  soft,  and  slovt? ;  or  low,  soft,  and 
slow. 

The  different  combinations  of  these  states  may  be  ihui 
represented :  — 

High,  loud,  quick,  forcible  Low,  loud,  quick,  forcible 

High,  loud,  slow.  Low,  loud,  slow. 

High,  soft,  quick.  Low,  soft,  quick. 

High,  soft,  slow,  feeble.  Low,  soft,  slow,  feeble. 

When  these  states  of  the  voice  are  combined  with  the  five 
modifications  of  voice  above  mentioned,  the  varieties  be- 
come exceedingly  numerous,  but  far  from  being  incalcula 
bfii.  Perhaps  they  may  amount  tfor  I  leave  it  to  arithme 
ticiana  to  reckon  them  exactly)  to  that  number  into  which 
the  ancients  distinguished  the  notes  of  mus^,  which,  if  I 
remember  nght,  was  about  two  hundred. 

These  different  states  of  the  voice,  if  justly  distinguished 
and  associatedj  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  accent.  If,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  asserts,  the  accented  syllable 
be  only  louder,  and  not  higher,  than  the  other  syllables,  ev- 
ery polysyllable  is  a  perfect  monotone.  If  the  accented  syl- 
lable be  higher  than  the  rest,  which  is  the  general  opinion 
both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  this  is  true  only 
when  a  word  is  pronounced  alone,  and  without  reference 
to  any  other  word  ;  for  when  suspended  at  a  comma,  con- 
cluding a  negative  member  followed  by  an  affirmative,  or 
asking  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb,  if  the  unaccented 
syllable  or  syllables  be  the  last,  they  are  higher  than  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  though  not  so  loud.  So  that  the  true  defi- 
nition of  accent  is  this:  —  If  the  word  bo  pronounced  aloTie^ 
and  withoiit  any  reference  to  other  words,  the  accented  syllable  m 
both  higher  and  louder  than  the  other  syllables  either  before  or 
after  it ;  but,  if  the  word  he  suspended,  as  at  the  comma,  if  U 
end  a  negative  member  followed  by  an  affirmative,  or-\fit  con- 
clude an  interrogative  sentence  beginning  with  a  verb,  in  each 
case  the  accented  syllable  is  louder  and  higher  than  the  -preceding^ 
and  louder  and  lower  than  the  succeeding  syllables.  This  will 
be  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  following  pages.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  degree  of  swiftness 
enter  into  the  definition  of  force,  and  the  accented  syllable 
be  the  most  forcible,  it  follows  that  the  accent  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable,  and  that  if  it  fall  on  along 
vowel,  it  is  only  a  longer  continuation  of  that  force  with 
which  it  quickly  or  suddenly  commenced  ;  for  as  the  voice 
is  an  efflux  of  air,  and  air  is  a  fluid  like  water,  we  may 
conceive  a  sudden  gush  of  this  fluid  to  continue  either  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  thence  form  an  idea  of  long  or 
short  quantity.  If,  however,  this  definition  of  force,  as  ap- 
plied to  accent,  should  be  erroneous  or  imaginary,  let  it  be 
remembered  it  is  an  attempt  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  left  in  obscurity  j  and  that,  if  such  an 
attempt  should  fail,  it  may  at  least  induce  some  curious 
inquirer  to  show  where  it  fails,  and  to  substitute  something 
better  in  its  stead. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  they  may  serve  to  show  how 
ill-founded  is  the  opinion  of  that  infinite  variety  of  voice  o( 
which  speaking  sounds  consist.  That  a  wonderful  variety 
may  arise  from  the  key  in  which  we  speak,  from  the  force 
or  feebleness  with  which  we  pronounce,  and  from  the  tinc- 
ture of  passion  or  sentiment  we  infuse  into  the  words,  is 
acknowledged  ;  but,  speak  in  what  key  we  will,  pronounce 
with  what  force  or  feebleness  we  please,  and  infuse  what* 
ever  tincture  of  passion  or  sentiment  we  can  imagine  into 
the  words,  still  they  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  witi! 
one  of  the  foregoing  modifications  of  the  voice.  Let  us  gi 
into  wli a  £ver  twists  or  '.igzags  of  tone  we  will,  we  canob 
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go  out  of  the  boundaries  of  these  inflections.  These  are  the 
outlines  on  which  all  the  force  and  coloring  of  speech  is  l:iid  j 
and  these  may  be  jusUy  said  to  form  the  first  principles  of 
speaking  sounds 

Exemplification,  of  the  Different  Modificatio-tis  of  the 
Voice.  The  Monotone,  the  Rising  Inflection,  the 
Falling  Injiection,  the  Rising  Circumfiex,  and  the 
Falling  Circumjiex, 

Though  we  seldom  hear  such  a  variety  in  reading  or 
ipeakine  as  the  sense  and  aatisfartion  of  tiie  ear  deman*!, 
yet  we  hardly  ever  hear  a  proniinciiition  perfectly  monoto- 
nous. In  former  times,  we  might  have  found  it  in  the  mid- 
night prununciation  of  the  Bellnian's  verses  at  Christmas  ; 
and  now  the  Town  Crier,  as  Shakspeare  calls  him,  some- 
times gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  monotonous,  in  his  vocif- 
erous exordium  —  '*  Tliis  la  to  give  notice!  "  The  clerk  of 
a  court  of,  justice  also  promulgates  the  will  of  the  court 
hy  that  barbarous  metamorphosis  of  the  old  French  word 
Oyiz  !  Oyez!  Hear  ye  I  Hear  ye  !  into  O  yes .'  O  yes!  in  a 
perfect  sameness  of  voice.  But  however  ridiculous  the 
monotone  in  speaking  may  be  in  the  above-mentioned 
characters,  in  certain  solemn  and  sublime  passages  in  poe- 
try it  has  a  wonderful  propriety,  and  by  the  uncommonness 
of  its  use,  it  adds  greatly  to  that  vari-ety  with  which  the  ear 
is  so  much  delighted. 

This  monotone  may  be  defined  to  be  a  continuation  or 
sameness  of  sound  upon  certain  words  or  syllables,  exactly 
like  that  produced  by  repeatedly  striking  a  bell :  such  a 
stroke  may  be  louder  or  softer,  but  continues  in  exactly  the 
game  pitch.  To  express  this  tone,  a  horizontal  line  may  be 
adopted ;  —  such  a  one  as  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  long 
■yllable  in  verse.  This  tone  may  be  very  properly  intro- 
duced in  some  passages  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imaoina- 
fton,  where  he  so  finely  describes  the  tales  of  horror  related 
by  the  village  matron  to  her  infant  audience :  — 

"  Breathing  astonishment  I  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
To  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  theii  chains,  and  wave 
''Hie  torch  of  hell  around  the  oaurderer's  bed.'* 


If  the  words  "  of  shapes  that  walk  at  lead  .  <  night "  fc« 
pronounced  in  a  monotone,  it  will  add  wonderf  ally  to  the 
variety  and  solemnity  of  the  passage. 

The  rising  inflection  is  that  upward  turn  of  the  voice  we 
generally  use  at  the  comma,  or  in  asking  a  question  begin 
ning  with  a  verb  ;  as,  "N6,  say  you?  did  he  say  N6?"  Thii 
is  commonly  called  a  suspension  of  voice,  and  may  not  im- 
properly be  marked  by  the  acute  accent,  thus  ( '  ). 

The  CiUing  inflection  is  generally  used  at  the  semicolon 
and  colon,  and  must  necessarily  be  heard  in  answer  to  the 
former  question  :  *'  He  did;  he  said  Nd."  This  inflection, 
in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  is  adopted  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  sentence,  except  the  definite  quesiinn.  or  tliat  wliich 
begins  with  the  verb.  To  express  this  Inflection,  the  grave 
accent  seems  adapted,  thus  (     ). 

The  rising  circumflt-x  begins  with  the  falling  inflection 
and  ends  with  the  rising  upon  the  same  syllable,  and  seema 
as  it  were,  to  twist  the  voice  upwards.  This  inflection 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  drawling  tone  we  give  to  soma 
words  spoken  ironically ;  as  the  word  Clodiits,  in  Cicero's 
Oration  for  Milo.  This  turn  of  voice  maybe  marked  in  this 
manner  (  »  ) :  — 

"  But  It  is  foolish  in  us  to  compare  Drusus  Africanus  and 
ourselves  with  ClSdius  ;  all  our  other  calamities  were  toler 
able,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of  ClSdius." 

The  falling  circumflex  begins  with  the  ri&;mg  inflection, 
and  ends  with  the  falling  upon  the  same  syllable,  and  seemi 
to  twist  the  voice  downwards.  This  inflection  seems  gen- 
erally to  be  used  iu  ironical  reproach;  as  on  the  word  you, 
in  the  following  example :  — 

"  So,  then,  yoQ  are  the  author  of  this  conspiracy  against 
me  ?  It  is  to  yo^  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  t)ie  mischief  that 
has  befallen  me  ?" 

If  to  these  inflections  we  add  the  distinction  of  a  phrasA 
into  accentual  portions,  as, 

"Prosperity  |  giins  friends  [  and  adversity  |  tries  them,"  | 
and  pronounce  ^cntls  like  an  unaccented  syllable  of  gains^ 
and  like  an  unaccented  syllable  of  adversity^  and  Viem  like 
an  unaccented  syllable  of  tries,  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  tha 
relative  forces  of  all  the  syllables,  and  approximate  closely 
to  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds. 

For  further  information  respecting  this  new  and  cti,rioui 
analysis  of  the  human  voice,  see  Elements  of  Elocut  on^  sec- 
ond edition,  p.  62,  and  Rheioritel  ChamrnoTf  third  edilloi 
p.  1^. 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  ACCENT,  &C. 


1  Iw  order  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  Accent  and  Q,uantity 
•f  the  dead  languages,  it  will  he  necessary  first  to  under- 
Btan  i  what  we  mean  by  tlie  accent  and  quantity  of  our  own 
language;*  and  as  quantity  is  supposed  by  some  to  regu- 
late the  accent  in  English  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,'  it 
will  be  necesaarj  first  to  Inquire  what  we  mean  by  long 
and  short  vowels,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  them, 
syllables. 

2.  In  English,  then,  we  have  no  conception  of  quantity 
arising  from  anything  but  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  as  they 
are  pronounced  long  or  short.  Whatever  retardation  of  voice 
in  the  sound  of  a  vowel  there  might  be  in  Greek  or  Latin 
before  two  consonants,  and  those  often  twin  consonants, 
we  find  every  vowel  in  this  situation  as  easily  pronounced 
Ghort  as  long;  and  the  quantity  is  found  to  arise  from  the 
length  or  shortness  we  give  to  the  vowel,  and  not  from  any 
obstruction  of  sound  occasioned  by  the  succeeding  conso- 
nants. Thus  the  a  in  banish^  banner^  and  banter^  is  short  in 
all  these  words,  and  long  in  paper,  taper^  and  vapor;  the  i 
long  in  miser,  minory  and  mitre,  and  shoit  in  miserii,  middle, 
and  7imtress  ;  and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  vowels  ;  and  though 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  these  words,  we  see 
It  perfectly  compatible  with  either  long  or  short  quantity. 

3.  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  unac- 

*  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the 
ancients  should  be  so  obscure  and  mysterious,  when  two 
Buch  learned  men  of  our  own  natioTii  as  Mr.  Forster  and  Dr. 
Gaily  differ  about  the  very  existence  of  quantity  in  our  own 
language.  The  former  of  these  gentleirlen  maintains,  that 
"the  English  have  both  accent  and  quantity,  and  that  no 
language  can  be  without  them  ;  "  but  the  latter  ass  ^rts,  that, 
"  in  the  modern  languages,  the  pronunciation  doth  not  de- 
pend upon  a  natural  quantity,  and  therefore  a  greater  liberty 
maybe  allowed  in  the  placing  of  accents."  And  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  he 
says,  that  "  it  was  made  impossible  to  think  of  establishing 
quantity  for  a  foundation  of  harmony,  in  pronunciation. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  consideration  of 
quantity,  and  to  have  recourse  to  accents."  "  In  these  and 
Bome  other  passages,  that  writer,"  says  Forster,  "  seems  to 
look  upon  accents  as  alone  regulating  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  and  quantity  as  excluded  from  it."  —  Forster^s  Es- 
say on  Acc&nt  and  Quantity,  p.  28. 

As  a  furthi  r  proof  of  thf  total  want  of  ear  in  a  great  Greek 
scholar.  Lord  Monboddo  says,  "  Our  accents  differ  from  the 
Greek  in  two  material  respects  j  first,  they  are  not  appropri- 
ated to  particular  syllables  of  the  word,  but  are  laid  upon 
different  syllables,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  speaker,  or 
rather  as  it  happens  ;  for  I  believe  no  man  speaking  English 
does,  by  choice,  give  an  accent  to  one  syllable  of  a  word 
difi'erent  from  that  whicn  he  gives  to  another." 

"Two  things,  therefore,  that,  in  my  opinion,  constitute 
our  verse,  are  the  number  of  syllables,  and  the  mixture  of 
loud  and  soft,  according  to  certain  rules.  As  to  quantity,  it 
is  certainly  not  essential  to  our  verse,  and  far  less  is  accent." 
See  Steele's  Prosodia  Rationalis,  p.  103,  110. 

t  A  late  very  learned  and  ingenious  writer  tdls  us  that 
our  accent  and  quantity  aJvvays  coincide  ;  he  objects  to  him- 
self the  words  siirnify,  magnify,  qualify,  &c.,  where  the  final 
Byllable  is  longer  than  the  accented  syllable  ;  but  this,  he  as- 
serts, with  the  greatest  probability,  was  not  the  accentuation 
of  our  ancestors,  who  placed  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
which  is  naturally  the  longest.  But  this  sufficiently  proves 
ttiat  the  accent  does  not  necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable  it 


cented  vowels  are  frequently  pronounced  long,  when  In 
accented  vowels  are  short.  Thus  the  o  in  Cicero,  in  English 
as  well  as  in  Latin  pronunciation,  is  long,  though  unaccent- 
ed ;  and  the  i  short,  though  under  the  accent.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  name  of  our  English  poet  Ldlo. 
So  in  our  English  words  conclave,  reconcile,  chamomile^  and 
the  substantives  cdnfine,  perfume,  and  a  thousand  others, 
we  see  the  first  accented  syllable  short,  and  the  final  unac- 
cented syllable  long.  Let  those  who  contend  that  the  acute 
accent  and  long  quantity  are  inseparable,  call  the  first  vow- 
els of  these  words  long,  if  they  please ;  but  by  those  whis 
make  their  ear,  and  not  their  eye,  the  judge  of  quantity, 
when  compared  with  the  last  vowels,  they  will  always  be 
esteemed  short.  + 

4.  Tlie  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  nature  of 
English  accent?  Mr.  Sheridan,  J  with  his  usual  decision, 
tells  us,  that  accent  is  only  a  greater  force  upon  one  syllable 
than  anothej,  without  any  relation  to  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  voice  ;  while  almost  every  other  writer  on 
the  subject  makes  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  voice 
inseparable  from  accent.  When  words  are  pronounced  in 
a  monotone,  as  the  bellman  repeats  his  verses,  the  crier  pro- 
nounces his  advertisement,  or  the  clerk  of  a  church  gives 
out  the  psalm,  we  hear  an  ictus  or  accentual  force  upon  the 

falls  on  ;  that  is,  if  length  consist  in  pronouncing  the  vowel 
long,  which  is  the  natural  idea  of  long  quantity,  and  not  in 
the  duration  of  the  voice  upon  a  short  vowel  occasioned  by 
the  retardation  of  sounding  two  succeeding  consonants, 
which  is  an  idea,  though  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  that  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  ;  for  who,  that  is  not  prejudiced  by 
early  opinion,  can  suppose  the  first  syllable  of  elbow  to  be 
long,  and  the  last  short?  —  See  Essay  on  Greek  and  Latin 
Prosodies  :  printed  for  Robson. 

J  The  term  (accent)  with  us  has  no  reference  to  inflec 
tions  of  the  voice  or  musical  notes,  but  only  means  a  pecu- 
liar manner  of  distinguishing  one  syllable  of  a  word  from 
the  rest.  —  Lectures  on  Elocution,  quarto  edition,  p.  41. 

"  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  accent  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  ours,"  says  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  let  us  sup- 
pose the  same  movements  heat  upon  the  drum,  and  sounded 
by  the  trumpet.  Take,  for  instance,  a  succession  of  words 
where  the  accent  is  on  every  second  syllable,  which  forms 
an  iambic  movement ;  the  only  way  by  which  a  drum 
(as  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  notes)  can  mark  that 
movement,  is  by  striking  a  soft  note  first,  followed  by  one 
more  forcible,  and  so  in  succession.  Let  the  same  move- 
ment be  sounded  by  the  trumpet,  in  an  alternation  of  liigh 
and  low  notes,  and  it  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  ditler 
ence  between  the  English  accents  and  those  of  the  an 
cients."  — Mrt  of  Reading,  p.  75. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  one  of  the  most  in^enjous,  learned,  and 
candid  inquirers  into  this  subject  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Sheridan.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Nares  would  have 
gone  near  to  shake  my  own  opinion,  if  I  had  not  recoilecled 
that  this  gentleman  confesses  tie  cannift  perceive  the  least 
of  a  diphthongal  sound  in  the  i  in  strike,  whicli  Dr.  Wallia, 
he  observes,  excludes  from  the  simple  sounds  of  the  vowels. 
For  if  the  definition  of  a  vowel  sound  be,  that  it  is  formed 
hy  one  position  of  the  organs,  nothing  can  be  more  percep- 
tible than  the  double  position  of  them  in  the  present  case 
and  that  the  noun  eye,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  t.i« 
pronoun  /,  begins  with  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  and  en  la 
in  that  of  e  in  equal.  —  See  Nares's  English  Ortkg^py,  \  p 
2,  144. 
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leveral  nccented  syllables,  which  distinguishes  them  fVom 
'be  others,  but  no  more  variety  of  tone  than  if  we  were  to 
beat  the  syllables  of  the  same  words  upon  a  drum,  which 
inuy  be.  louder  or  softer,  but  cannot  be  either  higher  or  low- 
er This  is  pronouncing  according  to  Mr.  Shrridan's  defi- 
nit  on  of  accent ;  and  this  pronunciation  certainly  comes 
under  the  definition  of  singing;  —  it  is  singing  ill,  indeed, 
as  Julius  Caesar  said  of  a  bad  reader,  but  still  it  is  singing, 
and  therefore  essentially  different  from  speaking  i  for  in 
speaking,  the  voice  is  continually  sliding  upwards  ur  down- 
wards, and  in  singing,  it  is  leaping,  as  it  were,  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher,  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  note,  — the  only  two 
possible  ways  of  varying  the  human  voice,  with  respect  to 
elevation  or  depression ;  —  so  that  when  we  are  told  by  some 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  speaking  of  the  ancients  was 
afcinrfof  singing,  we  are  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
sins^ing  and  speaking  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind, 
whereas  they  are  just  as  different  as  motion  and  rest.* 

5.  Wheni  ver,  in  speaking,  we  adopt  a  singingtone,  (which 
was  formerly  the  case  with  Puritaw  preachers,)  it  differs  es- 
sentially from  speaking,  and  can  be  pricked  down  upon  pa- 
per, and  be  played  upon  a  violin  ;  and  whenever,  in  singing, 
we  adopt  a  speaking  tone,  the  slide  of  this  tone  is  so  essen- 
tially distinct  from  singing,  as  to  shock  the  ear  like  the 
harshes.  discord.  Those,  therefore,  who  rank  recitative  as 
a  medium  between  singing  and  speaking,  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  tlie  nature  of  both.  Recitative  is  just  as  much  sing- 
ing as  what  is  called  nir,  or  any  other  species  of  musical 
composition.. 

6.  If  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  eye,  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  definite  of  all  our  senses,  we  may  define  musical 
notes  to  be  horizontal  lines,  and  speaking  tones  oblique 
lines;  the  one  rises  from  low  to  high,  or  falls  from  high 
to  low,  by  distinct  intervals,  as  the  following  straight  lines 

to  the  eye  j      —   —      the  other  slides  upwards  or  down- 


wards, as  the  following  oblique  lines : 


the  one  more  different  to  the  eye  than  the  other  is  to  the 
ear.  Those,  therefore,  who  gravely  tell  us  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  apcients  was  a  kind  of  musical  speaking,  im- 
pose upon  us  with  words  to  which  we  can  annex  no  ideas  ; 
and  when  they  attempt  to  illustrate  this  musico-speaking 

*  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  slides  in  speaking  may  some- 
times leap,  as  it  were,  from  a  low  to  a  high,  or  from  a  high 
to  a  low  note  ;  that  is,  that  there  may  be  a  very  considera- 
ble interval  between  the  end  of  one  of  those  slides  and  the 
beginning  of  another ;  as  between  the  high  note  in  the  word 
no,  in  the  question.  Did  he  say  J^o  ?  and  the  low  note  which 
the  same  word  may  adopt  in  the  answer,  JVo,  he  did  not 
But  the  sound  which  composes  the  note  of  speaking,  as  it 
may  be  called,  and  the  sound  which  composes  the  note  of 
tinging,  are  essentially  disiinct ;  the  formt-r  is  in  continual 
motion,  while  the  latter  is  for  a  given  time  at  rest.  —  See 
Note  to  sect.  23. 

I  How  the  ancients  could  make  every  monosyllable  ac- 
cented, (that  is,  according  to  their  definition  of  accent,  pro- 
nounced with  anelevated  tone  of  voice,)  without  telling  us 
how  this  elevation  happened,  whether  it  were  an  elevation 
of  one  part  of  the  syllafile  above  the  other,  or  the  elevation 
of  one  word  or  syllable  above  other  words  or  syllables, — 
how  these  distinctions,  I  say,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
precise  idea  of  accent,  should  never  be  once  mentioned, 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  that  attachment  to  words 
without  ideas,  and  that  neglect  of  experiment,  which  have 
involved  the  moderns  in  the  same  mist  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

I  That  excellent  scholar,  Mr.  Forster,  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional instance  of  the  possibility  of  unitinf:  a  deep  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  prosody  of  the 
ancients,  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  his  own  language.  After  a  thousand  examples  to  show 
how  the  English  i.'^  susceptible  of  every  kind  of  metre  among 
the  ancients,  (Ihimgh  in  all  his  examples  he  substitutes  Eng- 
lish accevt  for  Greek  and  Latin  quantity,)  he  proceeds  lo 
Bhow  the  difference  between  the  English,  the  Irish,  and 
bhe  Scotch  pronunciation. 

*' The  English  join  the  acute  and  long  time  together,  as 
m  llbSrtfi,  y  short.  The  Scotch  observe  our  quantity,  and 
liter  uur  accent,  llbSrty',  y  short.  When  I  say  they  observe 
jur  quantity,  I  mean  they  pronounce  the  same  syllable  long 
which  we  do,  hut  they  make  it  longer.  In  respect  to  the 
jircumflex  with  which  their  pronunciation  abounds,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  formed  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  of  an  acute  and  grave,  but  of  a  grave  and  acute: 
(ids,  r8s,  round,  English  :  r6und,  Scotch. 

*'  The  Irish  observe  our  quantity  and  accent  too,  but  with 
B  greater  degree  of  spirit  or  emphasis,  which  Scaliger  calls 
%ffaHo  ii.  latitudine^  giving  to  most  syllables  an  aspiration  " 
E^iy  }n  Accent  and  Qui^titjr,  p.  75 


pronunciation  by  referring  us  to  the  Scotch  and  otn«r  dia 
lects,  they  give  us  a  rhetorical  flourish  instead  of  a  real  ex 
ample;  for  hcwever  the  Scotch  and  other  speakers  may 
drawl  out  the  accent,  and  give  the  vowel  a  greater  length 
than  the  English,  it  is  always  in  an  oblique,  and  not  In  a 
straight  line;  for  the  moment  the  straight  line  of  sound,  oi 
the  monotone,  is  adopted,  we  hear  something  essentially 
distinct  from  speaking. 

7.  As  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  forcible  and  feeble,  are 
comparative  terms,  words  of  one  syllable  pronounced  alone, 
and  without  relation  to  other  words  or  syllables,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  accent.!  The  only  distinction  to  whicli 
such  words  are  liable,  is  an  elevation  or  depression  of  voice, 
when  we  compare  the  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  word 
or  syllable.  Thus  a  monosyllable,  considered  singly,  risen 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tone  in  the  question  JV*d  ?  which 
may,  therefore,  be  called  the  acute  accent;  and  falls  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  tone,  upon  the  same  word,  in  the  answer 
JVd,  which  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  grave.  But  when 
the  accented  word  or  syllable  is  associated  with  unaccented 
words  or  syllables,  the  acute  accent  is  louder  and  higher 
than  the  preceding,  and  louder  and  lower  than  the  succeed- 
ing syllables,  as  in  the  question,  Satisfactoi-Uy^  did  he  aayl 
and  the  grave  accent  both  louder  and  higher  than  either  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  syllables,  in  the  answer,  He  said 
satisjd.ctorily.  Tliose  who  wish  to  see  this  explained  more 
at  large  may  consult  Elements  of  Elocution,  page  183,  or 
Rketorical  Orammar,  ',id  edition,  p.  77. 

8.  This  idea  of  accent  is  so  evident,  upon  experiment,  at 
to  defy  contradiction  ;  and  y^■t,  such  is  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  modifications  of  the  voice,  that  we  find  those 
who  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  accent  the  most  accu 
rately,  when  they  give  us  an  example  of  the  accent  in  any 
particular  word,  suppose  it  always  pronounced  rtftirmatively 
and  alone  ;^  that  is,  as  if  words  were  always  pronounced 
with  one  inflection  of  voice,  and  as  if  there  were  no  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  accent,  whether  the 
word  is  an  affirmation  or  a  question,  in  one  part  of  the  sen* 
tence  or  in  another  ;  when  nothing  can  be  more  palpable,  to 
a  correct  ear,  than  that  the  accents  of  the  word  voUmtaryf 
in  the  following  sentences,  are  essentially  difierent :  — 

His  resignation  was  vdluntanj. 

He  made  a  vdluntary  resignation. 
In  both,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable.    Ln  the  first  sea 
tence,  the  accented  syllable  is  higher  and  louder  than  the 

Mr.  Forster  falls  exactly  into  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
though  he  has  a  quite  different  idea  of  accent.  He  suppose! 
liberty  always  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  in  one  man 
ner,  and  that  as  a  single  word,  or  at  tJie  end  of  a  sentence; 
he  has  not  the  least  notion  of  the  different  inflection  the 
same  word  may  have,  accordingly  as  the  accent  is  differ- 
ently inflected,  as  we  may  plainly  perceive  in  the  following 
question:  "Is  it  liberty  or  licentiousness  you  plead  for?" 
where  the  English  raise  the  voice  on  the  latter  syllable,  as 
the  Scotch  tno  frequently  do.  With  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  the  first  syllable,  which  Mr.  Forster  saj  s  the  Scotch  pre- 
serve in  this  word,  I  must  dissent  from  him  totally ;  foi 
they  preserve  the  accent,  and  alter  the  quantity,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  as  if  written  Ur.bcriy.  If  Mr 
Forster  call  this  syllable  long  in  the  Eniilish  pronunciatioB 
of  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  told  of  a  shorter  accented  sylla- 
ble than  the  first  of  liberty  ;  if  he  say  the  accent  being  on  i' 
renders  it  long,  I  answer,  this  subverts  his  whule  system 
for  if  accent  falling  on  any  vowel  make  it  long,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  overturned,  and  cano,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  iEneid,  must  be  a  spondee. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  entering  on  the  discussion  o/ 
a  difficult  point,  without  first  defining  the  tevms; — nothing 
but  confusion  and  contradiction  can  ensue. 

But  I  must  give  this  writer  great  credit  for  his  saying  tna 
Scotch  pronunciation  abounds  with  the  circumflex  ;  for'thia 
is  really  the  case;  and  the  very  circumflex  opposite  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  beginning  with  the  grave,  and  ending 
with  the  acute.  I  am  not,  however,  a  little  astonished  that 
this  did  not  show  him  how  deficient  the  ancients  were  in 
this  modification  of  the  voice ;  which,  though  used  loo  fre- 
quently in  Scotland,  is  just  as  much  in  the  human  voice  aa 
the  other  circumflex,  and  may  be,  and  is  often,  used  in 
England,  with  the  utmost  propriety.  With  respect  to  the 
common  circumflex  on  Gri-ek,  Latin,  and  some  French 
words,  the  accentual  use  of  it  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  only 
stands  for  long  quantity;  but  both  these  circumflexes  are 
demonstrable  upon  the  human  voice  in  speaking,  and  may 
be  made  as  evident  by  experiment  as  the  stress  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  by  pronouncing  the  word  on  which  it  la 
placed.—  See  Rketorical  Grammar, 3d  edit.  p.  80. 

I  must  just  take  notice  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Forster, 
in  saying  the  last  syllable  of  liberty  is  short,  and  yet  that  i 
has  the  circumflex  accent:  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  prostv 
dy  of  antiquity,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case  in  thii 
instance ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  the  first  svji.ible,  arisinf 
from  the  circumflex  on  it,  which  distinguislus  the  Scntcb 
from  tlie  English  pronunciation 
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^her  eyllablen  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  louder  and  lower 
han  the  rest.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  following 
fueation :  — 

Was  his  resi^ation  vdluntary or  involuntary! 
where  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  voluntary  is  louder  and 
lower  than  the  succeeding  syllables  ;  and  in  the  word  invol- 
untary it  ia  louder  and  higher.  Those  who  have  not  ears 
lufliciently  delicate  to  discern  this  difference,  ought  never 
to  open  their  lips  about  the  acute  or  grave  accent,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  them  ;  let  them  speak  of  accent,  as  it  re- 
ates  to  stress  only,  and  not  to  elevation  or  depression  of 
voice,  and  then  they  may  speak  intelligibly. 

9.  A  want  of  this  discernment  has  betrayed  Mr.  Forster 
into  (ibscurity  and  contradiction.  To  say  nothing  of  his  as- 
serting that  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  accents  differ, 
(where  accent  cannot  possibly  mean  stress,  for  then  English 
verse  would  not  be  verse  in  Iruliind  and  Scotland,)  what 
■hall  we  think  of  hia  telling  us,  that  in  England,  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  majesty*  witJi  an  acute  accent  and  long 
quantity  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  the  two  hst  syllables 
wilJi  the  grave  accent  and  short  quantity  ;  and  that  in  Scot- 
land tliis  word  is  pronounced  with  a  grave  accent  and  long 
quantity  on  the  first  syllable,  and  with  an  acute  accent  and 
Bhi>rt  quantity  on  the  last?  Now,  if  by  accent  be  meant 
fitress,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  English  and 
Scotch,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  words,  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the -same  syllable;  but  if  elevation  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  accent,  it  is  as  evident  that  the  English  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  louder  and  higher  than  the  two  last, 
when  they  pronounce  the  word  either  singly,  or  as  ending 
a  sentence ;  as, 

"  He  spoke  against  the  king's  majesty  i " 
and  lOuder  and  lower  than  the  two  last,  when  it  is  the  last 
accented  word  but  one  in  a  sentence  ;  as, 

'*  He  apoke  against  the  m&jcsty  of  the  king ;  " 
or  when  it  is  the  last  word  in  asking  a  question,  beginning 
w!i.n  a  verb  ;  as, 

"  Did  he  dare  to  speak  against  tlie  kind's  majesty  7  " 

10.  Where  then  is  the  difference,  it  will  be  asked,  be- 
tveen  the  English  and  Scotch  pronunciation?  I  answer, 
precisely  in  this,  that  the  Scotch  are  apt  to  adopt  the  rising 
circumflex  and  long  quantity,  where  the  Euftlish  use  the 
simple  rising  inflection  and  short  quantity.  Thus  in  the 
word  majesty^  as  well  as  in  every  other  of  the  same  form, 
they  generi.ily  adopt  the  rising  inflection,  as  in  the  two  last 
sentences,  whether  it  end  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb, 
as,  "  Is  this  the  picture  of  his  majesty  7  "  or  whether  it  end 
an  aflSrmative  sentence,  as,  "  This  is  the  picture  of  his  maj- 
esty." And  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  long  quantity  with 
tiie  rising  inflection,  that  forms  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scotch  pronunciation. 

11.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  accent  and 
quantity  of  our  own  language,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  ancients. f 

12.  The  long  quantity  of  tlie  ancients  must  arise  either 
from  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  or  from  that 
delay  of  voice  which  the  pronunciaton  of  two  or  more 
consonants  in  succession  are  supposed  naturally  to  require. 
Kow,  vowels  were  said  to  be  either  Ion?  by  nature,  or  long  by 
position.  Those  long  by  nature  J  were  such  as  were  long, 
though  succeeded  by  a  single  consonant,  as  the  u  in  jiatura, 
and  were  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  a  vowel 
before  a  single  consonant  was  commonly  short,  as  in  every 
u  in  the  word  tumulus.  Those  vowels  which  were  long  by 
position  were  such  as  were  succeeded  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants, as  the  first  o  in  sponsor;  but  if  the  long  and  short 
quantity  of  the  ancients  was  the  same  distinction  of  the 
•ound  of  the  vowel  as  we  make  in  the  words  cadence  and 

*  Would  not  any  one  suppose,  by  Mr.  Porster's  pro- 
ducing this  word  as  an  example  of  the  English  accent,  that 
the  English  always  pronounced  it  one  way,  and  that  as 
if  it  ended  a  declarative  sentence  ?  This  ia  exactly  like  the 
mistake  of  Priscian,  in  the  word  JVaiaro.  — See  sect.  20,  in 
»he  Notes. 

t  So  much  are  the  critics  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  tragic 
kiid  comic  verses  of  the  ancients  to  the  laws  of  metre,  that 
K  learned  writer  in  the  Monthly  Reoieio  for  May,  1762,  speak- 
ing of  the  corrections  of  Dr  Heath,  in  his  notes  or  readings 
of  the  old  Greek  tragedians,  says,— 

"  These  emendations  are  much  more  excusable  than  such 
\s  are  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  the  rules  of 
which  are  so  extremely  vague  and  various,  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  the  metrical  critics,  that  we  will  venture  to  say 
liny  chapter  in  Robinson  Ci-usoe  might  hk  reduced  to  measure 
by  them.  This  is  not  conjecture  ;  the  il  ng  shall  be  proved  : 
'  ■         L     »  u  \  lai.'Mcus  dimeter  hyper- 

•  As  I  was  rummaging  about  her,     j      catalecttis. 

found  several Dockmmcu..t. 

Things  that  I  wanted,       .  .        ■  .    Dactyhcus  dimeter. 

(  DockmaieiLs  ex  epitrito 
X  fiie-«hcvel  snd  tongs,  •  j     ^^^arto  et  syUabit. 

rwQ  brass  ketUes  Dochmaicus 


ma^e^  calling  the  first  a  long,  and  the  second  xhort,  then  th« 
a  in  mater  and  pater '^  must  have  been  prom  unced  like  oui 
a  in  later  and  latter;  and  those  voweln  which  weie  long  by 
position,  as  the  a  in  Bacchus  and  campus^  must  have  been 
sounded  by  the  ancients  as  we  hear  them  In  the  English 
words  halce  and  came. 

13.  If,  therefore,  the  long  quantity  of  the  ancients  were 
no  more  than  a  retardation  of  voice  on  the  consonants,  or 
that  duration  of  sound  which  an  assemblage  of  consonants 
is  supposed  naturally  to  produce  without  making  any  alter- 
ation in  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  such  long  quantity  as  this 
an  English  ear  has  not  the  least  idea  of.  Unless  tl  e  sound 
of  the  vowel  be  altered,  we  hai'e  not  any  conception  of  a 
long  or  short  syllable ;  and  tlie  first  syllables  of  banish^  baitr 
Tier,  and  banter^  have,  to  our  ears,  exactly  the  same  quantity 

14.  But,  if  the  long  quantity  of  the  ancients  arose  natu- 
rally from  the  obstruction  the  voice  meets  with  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  two  or  more  consonants,  how  does  it  happea 
that  the  preceding  consonants  do  not  V.nsthen  the  vowel  as 
much  as  those  which  succeed?  Dr.  irahy  tells  us  the  rea- 
son of  this  is,  "that  the  vowel  being  the  most  easenti.iI  part 
of  the  syllable,  the  voice  hastens  to  seize  it ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  slurs  over  all  the  consonants  that  are  placed 
before  it,  so  that  the  voice  suffers  little  or  no  delay.  But 
the  case  of  the  consonant  that  follows  is  not  the  same  ;  it 
cannot  be  slurred  over,butmust  be  pronounced  full  and  dis- 
tinct, otherwise  it  would  run  into,  and  be  confounded  with. 
the  following  syllable.  By  this  means  the  voice  is  delayed 
more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  part  of  the  syllablu, 
and  or'  is  longer  than  crfio,  and  r/v  longer  than  <TfrXj7."J| 

I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  conctiive  the  force  or  thia 
reasoning.  I  have  always  supposed  the  consonant,  when  il 
forms  part  of  a  syllable,  to  be  as  essential  to  its  sound  as  the 
vowel ;  nor  can  X  conceive  why  the  latter  consonants  of  a 
syllable  may  not  be  pronounced  as  rapidly  as  the  former, 
without  running  the  former  syllable  into  the  latter,  and  thus 
confounding  them  together;  since  no  such  confusion  arisei 
when  we  end  the  first  syllable  with  the  vowel,  and  begin 
the  following  syllable  with  the  consonants  ;  as,  pro-crasHno^ 
pro-stratus,  &.C. ;  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  consonant  to  stop 
the  first  syllable,  and  prevent  its  running  into  the  second  ; 
so  that  Dr.  Gaily  seems  to  have  slaiTed  over  the  matter,  rath- 
er than  to  have  explamed  it ;  but  as  he  is  the  only  writei 
who  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  quan- 
tity is  produced  by  consonants,  he  is  entitled  to  attention. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  then,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, but  one  consonant  can  belong  to  the  preceding-  vowel, 
as  the  others  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  belongingto 
the  succeeding-  vowel,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gaily,  must  ba 
hurried  over,  that  the  voice  may  seize  its  favoritt;  letter.  As 
one  consonant,  therefore,  does  not  naturally  produce  long 
quantity,  where  is  the  delay,  if  the  other  consonants  be  hur- 
ried over?  and,  consequently,  where  is  the  long  quantity 
wliich  the  delay  is  supposed  to  produce  ?  This  is  like  ad(*.- 
ing  two  nothings  together  to  produce  a  something. 

16.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  the  necessity  there  is  of 
pronouncing  the  latter  consonant  fufl  and  distinct,  that  it 
may  not  run  into,  and  be 'confounded  with,  the  followina 
syllable?  Must  not  every  consonant  be  pronounceu  fuU 
and  distinct,  whether  we  pronounce  it  rapidly  or  slowly 
whether  before  or  after  the  vowel?  Is  not  the  str  in  stra- 
■men  pronounced  as  full  and  distinct  as  the  same  letters  in 
castra^  castrametor,  &c.  ?  I  know  there  is  a  shadow  of  dif- 
ference by  pronouncing  the  vowel  in  our  short  Ensrlish 
manner,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  5,  asJf  written  ca.?^;  biitil 
wo  make  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  cane,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  syllabication  laid  down  by  Ramus,  Ward, 
and  the  Latin  grammarians,  cany  the  consonants  to  the  suc- 
ceeding syllable,  as  if  written  caystraij,  we  find  these  con- 
sonants pronounced  exactly  in  the  sarne  manner;  and  this 


A  pot  to  make  chocolate, j  '''^l^'^  W^kycaUO*,. 

Some  horns  of  fine  glazed  powder,     Euripideus. 

A  gridiron,  and  seve-  .  .  \  Oactyllca  pcnthcmim*- 

Eal  other  necessaries.' !  ''"'^-   "J"'?"^^"'  <™'» 


J  If  the  long  quantity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  arose  nat- 
urally from  the  retardation  of  sound  occasioned  by  the  suc- 
ceeding consonants,  the  long  vowels  in  this  situation  ought 
to  have  been  termed  long  by  nature^  and  those,  long  vowela 
which  come  before  single  consonants  should  have  been 
called  long  by  custom;  since  it  was  nothing  but  custom 
made  the  vowel  e  in  decits  (honor)  short,  and  in  dedo  (tr 
give)  long;  and  the  vowel  o  m  ovum  (an  egg)  long,  and  ia 
ovo  (to  triumph)  short. 

5  I  do  ntit  here  enter  into  the  question  concerning  th 
ancient  sound  of  the  Latin  a,  which  I  am  ctmvinced  wag 
like  our  a  in  water;  but  whether  it  were  like  the  a  in  paper, 
father,  or  loater^  is  not  of  any  importance  in  the  present 
question  ;  thi;  quantity  is  the  same,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  any  one  of  them. 

II  Dissertation  against  pronouneintr  the  Orcek  Langwat^ 
according  to  Accents,  Dissert,  ii.  p  50,  second  editioa 
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leads  us  to  suppose  that  douMe  consonants  were  the  signs 
only,  and  not  the  elTicients,  of  lonp  quantity  ;  and  that  this 
same  long  quantity  was  not  simply  a  duration  of  sound  upon 
the  con'^onants,  but  exactly  what  we  call  long  quantity,  —  a 
lengthening  of  the  sound  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  open, 
as  if  we  were  to  pronounce  the  a  long  in  mater^  by  sounding 
't  as  if  written  mayt^r;  and  the  same  letter  short  mpater^  as 
If  it  were  written  patter  * 

17.  The  reason  of  our  repugnance  to  admit  of  this  analo- 
gy of  quantity  in  the  learned  langunges  is,  that  a  diametri- 
cally oppnsrte  analogy  has  been  adopted  in  the  English, 
and,  I  believe,  in  most  modern  tongues,  —  an  analogy  which 
makes  the  vowel  long  before  one  consonant,  and  short  be- 
fore more  tlian  one. 

18.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  ancients  lay  only  in 
the  vowel,  which  was  lengthened  and  shortened  in  our 
manner  by  altering  the  sound,  how  strange  must  have  been 
their  poetical  language,  and  how  different  from  the  words 
taken  singly!  Thus  the  word  reec,  which,  taken  singly, 
must  have  been  pronounced  with  the  vowel  short,  like  our 
English  word  necky  —  in  composition,  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil, 
where  it  is  long, 

"  Fulgura,  nee  diri  toties  arscre  cometcc," 

this  word  must  have  been  pronounced  as  if  written  neek; 
Just  as  differently  aa  the  words  -proper^  of^  manUnd,  is,  and 
nan,  in  the  line  of  Pope,  woulil  be  pronounced  by  the  same 
rule, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ; " 
and  as  if  written, 

*'  The  propeer  study  ove  mane-kind  ees  maTie." 
When  to  this  alteration  of  the  quantity,  by  the  means  of 
succeeding  consonants,  we  add  that  rule, 

*'  Finalem  caesura  brevem  producere  gaudet," 

which  makes  the  short  ordnnbtful  vctwel  lonir,  that  either 
immediately  precedes  the  ccesura,  or  concludes  thi'  hexame- 
ter verse, —  what  must  be  our  astonishment  at  this  very  dif- 
ferent sound  of  the  words,  arising  m';re!y  from  a  different 
collocation  of  them,  and  at  the  strange  varii^ty  and  ambigu- 
ity to  the  ear  this  difference  must  occi-^iort  \  t 

19.  But  if  this  system  of  quantity  among  the  ancients  ap- 
pear strange  and  unaccountable,  our  wonder  will  not  be 
diminished  when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  accent. 

20.  From  what  has  been  said  of  accent  and  quantity  in 
our  own  language,  we  may  conclude  them  to  be  essentially 
distinct  and  perfectly  separable  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
they  were  equally  separable  in  the  learned  languages  ;  in- 
stances of  this  from  the  scholiasts  and  commentators  are 
innumerable  ;  but  so  loose  and  indefinite  are  many  of  their 
expressions,  so  little  do  thi?y  seem  acquainted  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  human  voice,  that  a  great  number  of  quotations 
are  produced  to  support  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory 
systems.  Thus  Vossius,  Henninius,  and  Dr.  Gaily,  produce 
-a  great  number  of  quotations  which  seem  to  confound  ac- 


*  What  exceedingly  corroborates  this  idea  of  quantity  is, 
the  common  or  doubtful  vowels,  as  they  are  called  ;  that  is, 
such  as  come  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid  ;  as  the  first  a  in 
patria,  the  e  in  rejluo,  &c. ;  as  in  these  words  the  vowel  pre- 
•■eding  the  mute  and  liquid  is  either  long  or  shoj-t,  as  the 
iviiter  or  speaker  pleases  to  make  it ;  but  if  the  consonants 
naturally  retarded  the  sound  of  the  syllable,  so  as  to  make 
it  long,  how  could  this  be  ?  If  the  syl.able  were  to  be  made 
long,  did  the  speaker  dwell  longer  on  the  consonants,  and 
'if  it  were  to  be  made  short,  did  he  hurry  them  over?  And 
ditl  this  make  the  difference  m  the  quantity  of  these  sylla- 
bles ?  The  utter  impossibility  of  conceiving  this  to  have 
been  the  case  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  long  or 
short  quantity  lay  only  in  the  vowel. 

t  See  this  idea  of  the  different  soimds  of  words,  when 
taken  singly,  and  when  in  composition,  most  excellently 
treated  by  the  author  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  Prosodies^  at- 
tributed to  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  p.  101. 

X  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  learned  men  will  wrancle 
with  each  other  for  whole  pages  about  the  sense  of  a  word 
In  Dlonysius  of  Halicarnassus,  upon  the  difference  betwi-en 
Ringing  and  speaking  sounds,  when  this  differt^nce  is  just 
as  open  to  them,  by  experimHUt,  as  it  u'as  to  him?  Who  can 
Bufficiently  admire  the  confidcmce  of  Isaac  Vossius,  who 
says,  —  "  In  cantu  latius  evagart  sonos,  qunrn  in  rccitatione 
aut  communi  git;imone,  utpoti'  in  quo  vitinsiim  hab^^iatur,  si 
vox  ultra  diapente^  ^e\x  tres  tijios  et '^einiLiinum,  acuatur." 
In  singing,  tiie  sound  has  a  lariri-r  cnmpsis-^  tlian  in  y:-:u\  iig 
or  common  speakine,  insomuch  thut,  in  cjiuni-u!  diM-'mrse, 
whatever  is  higher  than  tlie  diapeitte  i&  held  to  bu  e';trpme!y 
vicious. 

^  Thus  Priscian  :  "In  unaquaqns  partr-  oratinnis  arsis 
et  tketis  sunt  velut  in  hac  parte  naturn  .-  tti  quanthi  dice  nnfn, 
elevaturvox  et  est  ar-ds  m  lit;  quiinfUi  veio  /*j,d' prJiriitur 
vox,  **  est  Ihesis."  Any  one  would  conclude,  fr..ni  this  de- 
icript  in  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  fhis 
urori   that  i*.  could  on  y  be  pronounced  one  way,  and  that 


cent  and  quantity,  by  making  the  acute  accent  and  on| 
quantity  signify  the  same ;  while  Michaelis,  Melaacthon 
Forster,  Primat,  and  many  other  men  of  learning,  produce 
clouds  of  witnesses  from  the  ancients  to  prove  that  accent 
and  quantity  are  essentially  different.  J  The  only  thing  they 
seem  to  agree  in  is,  that  the  acute  accent  always  raises  the 
syllable  on  which  it  is  placed  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
word.§  This  is  certainly  true,  in  English  pronuri';iation,  if 
we  pronounce  the  word  singly,  and  terminate  it  as  if  til 
other  were  to  follow  j  but  if  we  pronounce  it  in  a  sentence, 
where  it  is  the  last  accented  word  but  one,  or  where  it  is  a! 
the  end  of  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb,  when  we  sus 
pend  the  voice  in  expectation  of  an  answer,  we  then  find 
the  latter  syllables  of  the  word,  though  unaccented,  are  pro- 
nounced higher  than  the  accented  syllable  in  the  former  part 
of  the  word.  —  See  No.  7. 

21.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  saying  that  every 
monosyllable  is  either  acuted  or  circumflexed  .f"  ||  If  the 
acute  accent  signify  an  elevation  of  voice,  this,  with  respeC 
to  words  of  one  syllable,  must  mean  elevated  above  some 
other  word  either  preceding  or  succeeding,  since  elevation 
is  a  mere  comparative  word  ;  but  this  is  not  once  mentioned 
by  them  -,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  therefore,  it  must  imply 
that  the  acute  accent  is  the  monosyllable,  pronounced  with, 
what  I  should  call,  the  rising-  inflection  or  upward  slide ;  and 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  a  monosyllable  may  have  the 
acute  accent  without  reference  to  any  other  word  ;  as  when 
we  begin  a  syllable  low,  and  slide  it  higlier,  or  begin  it 
high,  and  slide  it  lower,  it  may  be  said  to  be  acute  or  grave 
of  itself  J  tliat  is,  when  it  is  pronounced  alone,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  words.  Unless  we  adopt  tliis  definition 
of  the  acute  and  grave,  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceive 
whnt  the  old  grammarians  mean  when  they  speak  of  amon 
osyllable  having  the  grave  or  the  acute  accent.  Thus  Dio- 
medes  says,  on  some  words  changing  their  accent, —  "Si 
post  cum  gravi  pronunciatur  accentu,  erit  prEEpositio;  si 
acuto,  erit  adverbium,  ut  long^o  post  tempore  vcni." 

93.  ft  was  a  canon,  in  th«  prosody  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, that  woT'ls  of  more  than  one  syllable  must  have  eithei 
an  acute  or  a  cirrutnflex  accent ;  and  that  the  otlier  sylla 
bles,  without  an  accent,  were  to  be  accounted  grave ;  but  H 
this  be  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  numerous  mono- 
syllables, and  the  final  syllables  of  those  dissyllables,  that 
wo  may  see  marked  with  the  grave  accent,  as,  IVU)',  t/k), 
o-Tjc,  Beo?,  'Arijpj  K.  T.  X.  ?  *■  Why,  these  words,"  says  Mr 
Forster,  "whatever  Dr.  G^lly  may  conceive,  had  certainly 
their  elevation  on  the  la-^t  syllable;"  and  this  opinion  of 
Mr.  Forster  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities. IT 

93.  With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  accent  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  nothing  ran  be  better  estab- 
lished by  the  ancient  grammarians,  than  that  the  acuta 
accent  did  not  lengthen  the  syllable  it  fell  upon,  and  thai 
short  syllables,  remaining  short,  had  often  the  acute  Mcent 
This  opinion  has  been  irrefutably  maintained  by  Mr.  For 
ster,**  and  the  author  of  "  Obsei'vations  on  the  G^ek  and 


there  was  no  difference  in  the  comparative  height  of  the 
vowel  M,  in  the  two  following  sentences  :  — 

"  Lucretius  wrote  a  book  De  Rerum  JVatura.^^ 
"  Lucretius  wrote  a  book  De  JsTatura  Rerum." 
Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  word  vatvra  is  susceptible  •■ 
two  different  pronunciations  :  in  the  first  sentence  the  s}'' 
lable  tu  is  louder  and  higher  than  the  last ;  and  in  the  sec 
ond  it  is  louder  and  lower  than  the  last;  and  this  confound 
ing  of  loud  with  high,  and  soft  with  low,  seems  to  be  the 
great  stumbling-block  both  of  ancients  and  moderns.  —  See 
No.  7,  8,  &c. 

II  "  Ea  vero,  quffi  sunt  syllabse  unius,  erunt  acuta  aut 
flexa  ;  ns  sit  ahqua  vox  sine  acuti."   QnincL  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

IT  The  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciMng  accent  and 
quantity  made  Herman  Vanderhardt^  the  author  of  a  small 
treatise  entitled  Jlrcanum  Jlccentumn  Qrmcormn^  consider  the 
marks  of  Greek  accentuation  as  referring  not  to  syllabic,  but 
oratorical,  accent.  But,  as  Mr.  Forster  observes,  "  If  this 
supposition  were  true,  we  should  not  meet  with  the  same 
word  constantly  accented  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  it  at 
present.  A  word's  oratorical  accent  will  vnry  according  to 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  passage  wherein  it  occurs  ;  but 
its  syllabic  accent  will  be  invariably  the  same,  indep  ndiut 
of  its  connection  with  other  words  in  the  same  sentence, 
except  in  the  case  of  enclitics  and  a  few  others."  — jEssaif 
071  Accent  and  ^(lantity,  p.  25. 

**  Brit  when  Mr.  Forster  endeavors  to  explain  how  thl« 
is  to  be  done,  he  has  recourse  to  music  :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  Vossius,  Henninius 
and'thuusands  after  tliem,  to  admit  the  acute  as  cumpatiblo 
with  a  short  time,  if  I  could  have  them  near  me,  with  a 
llute  in  my  hand,  or  rather  with  an  organ  before  us,  I  would 
uui?age  to  convince  them  of  the  consistency  of  these  two 
[  would  take  any  two  keys  next  to  each  other,  one  of  which 
would  consequently  give  a  sound  lower  than  the  ether 
suppose  the  word  as.i6c  before  us,  or  arjovpav ;  both  whicH 
words  Vossius  would  circumflex  on  the  penultimatft,  in 
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Jiatin  Prosodies,"  though  as  strenuously  denied  by  Dr.  Gaily,* 
Isaac  Vossiup,  nnd  Henninius;  and  these  last  seem  to  have 
been  persuaded  of  the  inseparable  concomitancy  of  the 
acute  accent  and  long  quantity,  from  the  impossibility  they 
iupDoaed  there  wa?  of  separating  them  in  any  language. 
Bi.1  if  we  make  oui  ears,  and  not  our  eyes,  judges  of  quan- 
tity, can  any  thing  be  more  palpable  than  the  short  quan- 
(ity  of  tlie  accented  syllables  of  prdselyte,  dnodym,  tribune^ 
and  inmate,  and  the  long  quantity  of  the  final  syllables  of 
these  words?  And  when  we  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  (T^aAXo),  fallo,  iiiA(l)a),  amboj  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  long  quantity  of  the  final  vowel, 
though  without  the  accent,  and  the  short  quantity  of  the 
initial  and  accented  syllable. 

24.  As  to  the  long  quantity  arising  from  the  succession  of 
two  consonants,  which  the  ancients  are  uniform  in  assert- 
ing, if  it  did  not  mean  that  the  preceding  vowel  was  to 
lengthen  its  sound,  as  we  should  do  by  pronouncing  the  a 
in  scatter  as  we  do  in  skater,  (one  who  skates,)  1  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  meant  jf  for  if  it  meant  that  only 
the  time  of  the  syllable  was  prolonged,  the  vowel  retaining 
the  same  sound,  I  must  confess  as  utter  an  inability  of  com- 
prehending this  source  of  quantity  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
as  ir.  English.  Banish,  banner,  and  banter,  have,  to  our  ears, 
the  arst  syllable  equally  short;  the  same  maybe  observed 
flf  semate,  seminary,  sentence,  and  sentiment;  and  if,  as  an  in- 
genious critic  X  has  asserted,  the  ancients  pronounced  both 
t|ae  consonants  in  callidus,fallo,  &c.,' — that  is,  finishing  one 
Z,  by  separating  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  before  the  other 
is  begun,  —  such  a  pronunciation  mu.st  necessarily  augment 
the  number  of  syllables,  nearly  as  if  written  caleUdus,faleio, 
&c.,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  ancient 
prosody ;  nor  would  this  pronunciation  to  our  ears  give  the 
least  length  to  the  preceding  vowel,  any  more  than  the  suc- 
ceeding mute  does  in  sentence  and  sentiment. 

25.  When  these  observations  on  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  the  ancients  are  all  put  together,  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  of  "  Elements  of  Criticism  "  $ 
should  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  dactyls  and  spondees 
of  hexameter  vt-rse,  with  respect  to  pronunciation,  are 
merely  ideal,  not  only  with  us,  but  that  they  were  so  witJi 
the  ancients  themselves?  Few,  however,  will  adopt  an 
opinion  which  will  necessarily  imply  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  critics  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their 
own  language ;  and  every  admirer  of  those  excellent  wl-iters 
will  rather  embrace  any  explanation  of  accent  and  quantity, 
than  give  up  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Cicero,  Q,uintil- 
ian,  and  Longinus.  Suppose  then,  as  a  last  refuge,  we 
were  to  try  to  read  a  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  both  by  accent 


stead  of  giving  an  acute  to  the  first,  according  to  our  present 
marks  ;  I  would,  conformably  to  these  marks,  just  touch 
the  higher  key  for  the  initial  a,  and  take  my  finger  oft"  im- 
mediately ;  and  then  touch  the  lower  key,  on  whii:h  I  would 
dwell  longer  than  I  did  on  the  higher,  and  that  would  give 
me  a  grave  with  a  long  time  for  the  syllable  ei ;  the  same 
lower  key  I  would  just  touch  again,  and  instantly  l^ave  it, 
which  would  give  me  a  grave  with  a  short  tune  for  6c  -.  auf^e. 
Now,  if  this  can  be  done  on  a  wind  instrument,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  two  notes,  it  may  be  done  by  the  organs 
of  human  speech,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment, in  ordinary  pronunciation.  For  the  sounds  of  our 
voice,  in  common  speech,  differ  from  those  of  such  musical 
instruments,  not  in  quality,  but  in  arithmetical  discrete 
quantity  or  number  only,  as  hath  been  observed  before,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  decisive  judgment  of  tliat  nice  and  dis- 
cerning critic,  Dionysius  of  Halicainassus.  Here  then  is, 
to  demonstration,  an  acute  tone  consistent  witti  a  short 
time,  and  a  grave  tone  with  a  long  one."  pp.  342,  343.  To 
this  I  may  add  the  observation  made  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language  :  "  "  Strange  it  seems, 
that  the  author  of  this  passage  should  maintain  an  opinion 
60  contrary  to  truth,  so  repugnant  to  his  own  purpose,  so 
belied  by  daily  and  hourly  experience,  as  that  the  union  of 
the  acute  tone  with  a  short  quantity  seldom  occurs  in  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  and  is  hardly  practicable  by  an  English 
voice."  And  still  more  strange,  I  may  add,  is  it,  that  these 
two  authors  should  not  see  that  the  experiment,  which  is 
called  a  demonstration,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in 
question.  It  regards  tones  that  rise  or  fall  by  perceptible 
intervals,  and  not  such  as  rise  or  fall  by  slides  or  imptircep- 
tible  ones.  Let  it  once  be  allowed  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  sung  their  language,  instead  of  speaking  it,  and 
then  the  acute  or  gi-ave  accent,  with  long  or  short  quantity, 
is"  easily  conceived  ;  but  it  is  not  about  mu:?!ical,  but  speak- 
ing tones  that  we  inquire;  and  though  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  cited  for  the  nature  of  the 
speaking  voice,  as  distinct,  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind, 
from  singing,  1  boldly  assert  that  this  is  not  matter  of  au- 
thority, but  of  experiment,  and  that  singing  and  speaking 
ftreijis  distinct  as  motion  and  rest.  It  is  true,  some  motion 
may  be  so  plow  as  not  to  be  perceived  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  lest;  as  a  curve  may  approach  so  near  to  a 
riffht  line  as  not  to  be  disfingui?hable  from  it;  hut  n  these 
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and  quantity,  in  the  manner  they  have  prescribed,  and  sea 
what  such  a  trial  will  produce. 

26.  By  quantity,  let  us  suppose  the  vowel  lengthened  t« 
express  the  long  quantity;  and  by  the  acute  accent,  tlw 
rising  inllection,  aa  explained  above. 

TItyr6,  tti  pitulBB  r^cubans  stib  t^gmine  fdgi, 
Sylv6strem  t6nui  musam  meditdris  av6na. 

TityrS,  tu  pJitulJe  rScubans  sub  tegminS  fagi, 
Sylvestrem  tenui  miisam  m€d!taris  &vena. 

Te^tyre  to6  pdtulee  r^cubanes  sot5b  te^gmine  f&gi 
Beelve^streem  t^nui  mo6same  medit&ris  av^na. 

Mrjviv  oieiSct  Bca^  JInXr)td6£{D  *Ax(Ano5, 
OiiXoiitvrjVf  ij  (ivpi*  'AxatoTi  &Xy£'  tdrjictn 

Mjji'ti'  HeXSit  6ea,  lIfjXr]iASeia  "Ax"^'?"?, 
OvXtiiitvtjv,  jj  (ivpt  "Axaloig  aXye  tOnns. 

MSan-in  A-eye-de  The-iy  Pea-lea-e-i-dyo  A-kiM6a-os6 
Ow-lom-m6n-een  hee  moo-re  a-kay-o&a  dil-ge  6th-ee-ke* 

27.  Now  there  are  but  four  possible  ways  of  pronouncing 
these  verses  without  going  into  a  perfect  song  ;  |[  one  is,  to 
pronounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  falling  inllectitai 
and  the  unaccented  syllable  with  the  same  iiillection  in  a 
lower  tone,  which  is  the  way  we  pronounce  our  own 
words  when  we  give  them  the  accent  with  the  falling 
inflection;  the  second  is,  to  pronounce  the  accented  yylla- 
ble  with  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  unaccented  syllables 
with  the  same  inflection  in  a  lower  tone,  which  we  neve, 
hear  in  our  own  language ;  the  third  is,  to  pronounce  the 
accented  syllable  with  the  falling  inflection,  and  the  unac 
cented  syllables  with  the  rising,  in  a  lower  tone;  and  the 
fourth,  to  pronounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  rising 
inflection,  and  the  unaccented  with  tlie  falling,  in  a  lower 
tone.  None  of  these  modes  but  the  first  and  last  do  we 
ever  hear  in  our  own  language;  the  second  and  third  seem 
too  difiicult  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  tii« 
natural  current  of  the  human  voice  in  any  language.  The 
first  leaves  us  no  possible  means  of  explaining  the  circum 
flex  ;  but  the  last,  by  doing  this,  gives  us  th°  strongest  rea 
son  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  acute  accent  was 
the  rising  inflection,  and  the  grave  accent  the  falling  inflec 
tion,  in  a  lower  tone. 

28.  But  if  the  reader  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
these  inflections  of  voice,  or  could  be  present  while  I  ex- 
emplified them  to  him,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  imme 
diately  say  it  was  impossible  so  monotonous  a  pronunciatior. 


cases,  where  the  senses,  and  not  the  understanding,  are  ad- 
dressed, things  are  to  be  estimated  for  just  what  the  srn^esi 
value  them  at.  De  non  apparentibus,  et  de  nun  existentibus, 
eadem  est  ratio. 

*  If  the  acute  accent,  or  stress,  as  Dr.  Gaily  calls  it,  made 
the  short  syllable  iong,  what  becomes  of  the  metre  of 
verse  ?    How  will  he  scan  "  Arma  virumque  cano  "  ? 

I  If  the  double  consonants  naturally  made  a  syllable 
long,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  hcrtv  there  could  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  How  could  Ammonius  say  that  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  hdrayna  was  long,  when  the  word  was  used 
in  one  particular  sense,  and  short  in  another?  And  how 
could  Cicero  say  that  the  first  letter  of  indijtiLS  was  short, 
and  the  first  of  Insaiius  and  infelix  long,  if  two  succeeding 
consonants  naturally  lengthened  the  syllable?  Dr.  Forster, 
indeed,  attempts  to  reconcile  this  contradiction,  by  observ- 
ing that  Cicero  does  not  say  the  first  syllable  of  'inclytii.^  is 
short,  but  the  first  letter;  but  it  may  be  demanded,  What  ia 
it  that  makes  the  syllable  long  or  short,  but  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel?  If  the  doulde  constuiants  neces- 
sarily retard  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  the  second  syllable  o 
Kdrayjia,  and  the  first  of  inclytus,  could  not  pnssibly  le 
pronounced  short ;  and  particularly  the  latter  w  rd  couid 
not  be  so  pronounced,  as  it  has  the  accent  on  the  first  svi 
lable.    See  sect.  16,  in  the  Note. 

t  "  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,"  pp.  228,  233 . 
Robson,  1774. 

$  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  See,  also,  the 
"  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,"  p.  23-1. 

II  This,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  is  coming  to  the  point  at 
once,  without  hiding  our  ignorance,  by  supposing  tliat  the 
ancients  had  soniu  mysterious  way  of  pronouncing,  which 
we  are  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving.  JMr.  Sheridan  telia 
us  that  "the  ancients  did  observe  the  distinction  of  accenti 
by  an  elevation  and  depression  of  voice;  l^ut  the  manner 
in  which  they  did  it  must  remaui  fur  ever  a  sticret  to  Ud ;  for 
with  the  living  tongue  perished  the  tones  alsr.  wliich  we  in 
vain  endeavor  to  seek  for  in  their  visible  mark^."  —  Lccinrei 
on  Elocution,  4to.  edition,  p.  39.  From  thssi'  and  similar 
observations  in  many  of  our  writers,  one  wo\iId  be  tempted 
to  imagine  that  the  organs  of  speaking  in  anc;ient  Gr.^ece 
and  Rome  were  totally  different  from  those  of  thf  |.mbi.int 
race  of  men  in  Europe. 
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eould  be  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;*  but  when  we 
consider  the  monotony  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish, 
why  shculd  we  wonder  that  other  nations  should  be  as 
monotonous?  Let  us  view  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion on  which  side  we  will,  we  must,  to  be  consistent  with 
their  own  rules,  feel  them  to  be  extremely  monotonous. 
According  to  the  laws  of  ancient  prosody,  every  unaccented 
syllable  must  be  lower  than  that  which  is  accented ;  and  if 
so,  a  most  disagreeable  monotony  must  necessarily  ensue  j 
for  as  every  word  in  Latin,  and  almost  every  word  in 
Greek,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ended  with  the  grave 
accent, — that  is,  in  a  lower  tone  than  the  preceding  sylla- 
bles,—  almost  every  word  in  those  languages  ended  with 
the  same  tone,  let  that  tone  have  been  what  it  would.f 
29.  I  am  supported  in  this  conjecture,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fine  things  J  the  ancients,  and  many  of  the  moderns, 
say  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  by  the  definition  which  they  give  of  the  circum- 
flex accent;  which  is,  that  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
acute  and  grave  upon  the  same  syllable.  This  is  so  incom- 
prehensible to  modern  ears,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  the 
author  of  the  present  Observations  has  attempted  to  explain 
it  by  experiment.  It  stands  for  nothing  but  long  quantity  in 
all  our  schools ;  and,  contrary  to  the  clearest  testimonies  of 
antiquity,  it  has,  by  Dr.  Gaily ,$  and  a  late  respectable  writer 
on  the  "  Greek  and  Latin  Prosodies,"  been  explained  away 
into  nothing  more  than  the  acute  accent.  But  if  it  means  a 
raising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  the  same  syllable, 
which  is  the  definition  the  ancients  uniformly  give  of  it,  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  as  raising  and  falling  the  voice 
upon  successive  syllables ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  as  going  from 
a  lower  tone  to  a  higher  upon  one  syllable,  and  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  upon  the  next;  and  this  consideration 
leads  me  to  conjecture  that  the  acute  accent  of  the  ancients 
was  really  the  rising  inflection,  or  upward  slide  of  the 
voice ;  for  this  being  once  supposed,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
demonstrate  the  circumflex  in  our  own  language,  which, 

*  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  that  Meibomius,  the  great  and 
learned  Meibomius,  when  prevailed  upon,  at  Stockholm,  to 
sing  Greek  strophes,  set  the  whole  court  of  Christina  in  a 
roar,  as  Naude  did  in  executing  a  Roman  dance.  And  Scal- 
iger  observes,  that  if  the  nice  tonical  pronunciation  of  the 
ancients  could  be  expressed  by  a  modern,  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  our  ears. 

t  This  is  certainly  too  general  an  assertion,  if  we  con- 
aider  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  accord- 
ing to  accent ;  as  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  number  of 
Greek  words  were  accented  with  the  acute  or  circumflex  on 
the  last  syllable.  But  when  we  consider  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,  which  confounds  it  with  the  Latin, 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  recall  the  assertion.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  those  words  in  Greek  that  were  circum- 
flexed  on  the  last  syllable,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  end 
with  the  grave  accent ;  and  that  those  which  had  a  grave 
upon  the  final  syllable  altered  the  grave  to  an  acute  only 
when  they  were  pronounced  alone,  when  they  cams  before 
an  enclitic,  or  when  they  were  at  tifie  end  of  the  sentence. 

X  The  Grecian  sage,  (says  Dr.  Burney,)  according  to 
Gravina,  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  musician. 
"In  separating  these  characters,"  says  he,  "they  have  all 
been  weakened ;  the  system  of  philosophy  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  ideas  have  failed  in  poetry,  and  force  and  energy 
in  song.  Truth  no  longer  subsists  among  mankind;  the 
philosopher  speaks  not,  at  present,  through  the  medium  of 
poetry,  nor  is  poetry  heard  any  more  through  the  vehicle  of 
melody."  —  "Now,  to  my  apprehension,"  says  Dr.  Burney, 
"  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  exactly  true  ;  for,  by  being  sepa- 
rated, each  of  these  professions  receives  a  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion which  fortifies  and  renders  it  more  powerful,  if  not 
more  illustrious.  The  music  of  ancient  philosophers,  and 
he  philosophy  of  modern  musicians,  I  take  to  he  pretty 
equal  in  excellence."  —  History  of  MasiCj  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
Here  we  see  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy  contrasted 
with  the  blind  admiration  and  empty  flourish  of  an  over- 
grown schoolboy  concluding  his  theme. 

$  "  Dissertation  against  Greek  Accents,"  p.  53. 

II  To  add  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  had  but  one  circumflex,  what  can  be  more  won- 
derful than  that,  among  so  many  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  on  the  causes  of  eloquence,  and  who  have  descend- 
ed to  such  trifling  and  childish  observations  upon  the  im- 
portance of  letters  and  syllables,  we  should  not  find  a  single 
author  who  has  taken  notice  of  the  importance  of  empha- 
sis upnn  a  e'.ngle  wordi'  Our  modern  booics  of  elocution 
abound  with  instances  of  the  change  produced  in  the  sense 
of  a  sentence  by  changing  the  place  of  the  emphasis  ;  but 
no  suci  instance  appears  among  the  ancients;  not  one 
poor   Will  ijtm  i-ide  to  tovni  U-day  1 

Our  wonder  will  increase,  when  we  consider  that  the 
anctent^  frL-qiiently  mKntion  the  different  meaningof  a  word 
A^  it  v'-is  diffi^rnntly  accented ;  that  is,  as  the  acute  or  cir- 
tumfinx  was  pl;iced  upon  one  syllable  or  another;  but  they 
ftuvei  liint  tJiat  the  sense  of  a  sentence  is  altered  by  an  cm- 


without  this  clew,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  m  the  anciert 
languages ;  and  even  with  it,  we  must  be  astonished  the> 
had  but  one  circumflex ;  since  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fall  and 
raise  the  voice  upon  the  same  syllable  as  to  raise  and  fall  it.y 

30.  But  our  wonder  at  these  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  will  cease,  when  we  tarn  our  thoughts 
to  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  people  who  spoke  these 
languages.  Can  any  thing  astonish  us  more,  than  that  all 
their  tragedies  and  comedies  were  set  to  music,  and  actually 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments.''  How  is  our  laugh- 
ter, as  well  as  our  wonder,  excited,  when  we  are  told  that 
sometimes  one  actor  gesticulated  while  another  recited  a 
speech,  and  that  the  greater  admiration  was  bestowed  upon 
the  former !  Nay,  to  raise  the  ridicule  to  the  highest  pitch 
we  are  informed  that  actors  in  tlitir  speeches,  and  the 
chorus  in  their  songs,  accompanied  their  performances  by 
dancing ;  that  the  actors  wore  masks  lined  with  brass,  to 
give  an  echoing  sound  to  the  voice,  and  that  these  masks 
were  marked  with  one  passion  on  one  side,  and  with  a  con- 
trary passion  on  the  other;  and  that  the  actor  turned  tha 
side  to  the  spectators  which  corresponded  to  the  passion  Oi 
the  speech  he  was  reciting.  These  extraordinary  circum- 
stances are  not  gathered  from  obscure  passages  of  the  an 
cients,  picked  up  here  and  there,  but  are  brought  to  us  by 
the  general  and  united  voice  of  all  antiquity ;  and  therefore 
however  surprising,  or  even  ridiculous,  they  may  seem,  ara 
undoubtedly  true 

31.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  Is  it  possible  that  those  who 
have  left  us  such  proofs  of  their  good  sense  and  exquisit? 
taste  in  their  writings,  statues,  medals,  and  seals,  could  be 
so  absurd  in  their  dramatic  representations?  The  thing  is 
wonderful,  it  may  be  answered  ;  but  not  more  so  than  thai 
they  should  not  have  seen  the  use  of  stirrups  in  riding,  oi 
the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  in  sailing,  and  of  several  othei 
modern  discoveries,  which  seem  to  have  stared  them  full  in 
the  face  without  their  perceiving  it.lT  But  is  there  any  thing 
more  common  than  to  find  not  only  individuals,  but  a  whole 

phasis  being  placed  upon  different  words.  The  ambiguity 
arising  from  the  same  word  being  diflTerently  accented  is  so 
happily  exemplified  by  the  author  of  the  "  Greek  and  Latin 
Prosodies,"  that  I  shall  use  his  words  :  "jSlexaader  Aphra- 
disiensis  Dlustrates  this  species  of  sophism  by  a  well-chosen 
example  of  a  law  in  which  the  sense  depends  entirely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  accentuation.  'ETOi/aa  xp'^^'^i'^  «'  0opciJl 
driiidcia  etrrr.).  The  word  dvii^oia,,  with  the  acute  accent 
upon  the  antepenult,  is  the  neuter  nominative  plural,  in  ap- 
position with  xp'^'^'-'^'  And  the  sense  is,  '  If  a  courtesan 
wear  golden  trinkets,  let  them  (viz.,  her  golden  trinkets) 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  use.'  But  if  the  accent  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  penult,  the  word,  without  any  other  change, 
becomes  the  feminine  nominative  singular,  and  must  ba 
taken  in  apposition  with  traipa.  And  thus  the  sense  will 
be,  *If  a  courtesan  wear  golden  trinkets,  let  her  become 
public  property.'  This  is  a  very  notable  instance  of  the 
political  importance  of  accents,  of  written  accents,  in  tlie 
Greek  language.  For  if  this  law  had  been  put  in  writing, 
without  any  accent  upon  the  word  (Jr//*i5(7ni,  there  would 
have  been  no  means  of  deciding  between  two  constructions, 
either  of  which  the  words,  in  this  state,  would  equally 
have  admitted  J  and  it  must  have  remained  an  inexplicable 
doubt,  whether  the  legislator  meant  that  the  poor  woman 
should  only  forfeit  her  trinkets,  or  become  a  pubUc  slave." 

M  We  have  the  strongest  proof  in  the  world,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  made  use  only  of  capital  letters,  that  they 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  punctuation,  and  that  there  waa 
not  the  least  space  betwei-n  words  or  sentences,  but  tliat 
there  was  an  equal  continuation  of  letters,  which  the  reader 
was  obliged  to  decipher,  without  any  assistance  from  points 
or  distances.  Without  the  clearest  evidt-nce,  could  we  sup- 
pose that,  while  composition  had  reached  the  perfection  i! 
had  done  in  Greece,  orthography  was  in  a  state  of  barbarity 
worthy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

Can  any  thing  give  us  a  more  ludicrous  idea  than  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  in  sometimes  splitting  a  word  a 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  commencing  the  next  line  with  th 
latter  part  of  the  word  ?  This  must  have  been  nearly  a 
ridiculous  as  the  following  English  verses,  in  imitation  t 
this  absurd  practice:  — 

Pyrrhus,  you  tempt  a  danger  high, 
When  you  would  steal  from  angry  li- 
Oness  her  cubs,  and  soon  shall  fly 

ingloricti' 

For  know  the  Romans,  you  shall  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  kind- 
Ness,  than  by  force  or  fortune  blind, 

victorious 

Notwithstanding  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  G<  tbic  barbaniy 
applied  to  verse  in  rhyme,  is  it  not  wonderfu  iliat  a  spr^iei 
of  versification,  approved  by  Italy,  France,  and  England,  in 
their  best  periods  of  poetry,  should  never  once  have  been 
tried  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  —  that  they  should  nevei 
have  straggled,  either  by  chance  or  for  tl"?  sake  of  chanj;* 
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people,  who,  though  remarkably  excellent  in  9  )me  things, 
Rre  surprisingly  deficient  in  others?  So  true  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Middleton,  who,  speaking  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langiia^es, 
Bays,  "Ab  iJlis  vro  scriptoribus  etsi  plurima  ingeniose 
Btque  erudite  disputata  sint,  nonnulla  tamen  deesse,  multa 
dubi^,  quaedam  etiam  fals6  posifa  animadvert] ;  idque  hue  in 
causl  accidisae,  quod  in  csteris  plerisque  solet,  ut  morta- 
tium  nemini  detur  rem  invenisse  simul  et  perfecissc."  — 
t)e  Lot.  Lit,  Pronuii 

39.  That  singing  a  part  in  a  tragedy  should  seem  so  un- 
natural* to  us,  arises  chiefly  from  our  being  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Singing  in  the  pulpit  seems  to  thg  full  as 
extraordinary  j  and  yet  this  song  was  so  powerful  about  a 
century  or  two  ago,  and  later  in  Scotland,!  as  to  make  mere 
Bpeaking,  though  with  the  utmost  energy,  appear  flat  and 
insipid.  Let  the  human  voice  be  but  in  a  fine  tone,  and  let 
this  tone  be  intensely  impassioned,  and  it  will  infallibly,  as 
Milton  expresses  it, 

(c take  the  prisoned  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium ." 

33.  What  may  tend  to  reconcile  us  still  more  to  this  dra- 
matic music,  is  the  sing'-son^  manner,  as  it  is  called,  of 
pronouncing  tragedy,  which  very  generally  prevailed  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  which  now  prevails  among 
some  classes  of  speakers,  and  is  preferred  by  thsra  to  what 
we  call  the  more  natural  manner.  This  drawling,  undulat- 
ing pronunciation  is  what  the  actors  generally  burlesque  by 
repeating  the  line, 

Tum  ti  turn  ti,  tum  ti  tum  ti  turn  ti ; 
and  though  this  mode  of  declamation  is  now  so  much  de- 


Into  so  pleasing  a  jingle  of  sounds  ?  They  who  would  write 
poems,  and  so  lengthen  or  shorten  the  lines  as  to  form  axes, 
wings,  and  altars,  might,  without  any  imputation  on  their 
taste,  have,  now  and  then,  cnndescended  to  rhyme.  In 
ehort,  that  the  ancients  should  never  have  slid  into  rhyme, 
is  a  circumstance  which  would  never  have  been  believed, 
bad  it  been  possible  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  fear  it  must  be  classed 
with  that  long  catalogue  of  unaccouu tables,  with  which 
their  prosody,  their  rhetoric,  and  their  drama,  abound. 

*  Perhaps  our  unwillingness  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
dramas  were  set  to  music,  arises  from  a  very  mistaken  no- 
tion we  have  of  their  skill  in  that  art.  It  is  true  we  have 
not  the  same  materials  for  judging  of  their  music  as  we 
have  of  their  poetry  and  sculpture;  but  their  ignorance  of 
counterpoint,  and  the  poverty  of  their  instruments,  suffi- 
ciently show  what  little  progress  they  had  made  in  it. 
Those  very  few  remains  of  their  music  which  h:ive  reached 
Qs,  confirm  us  in  tliis  conjerture  ;  and  it  is  to  the  indefati- 
gable pains  of  so  good  a  scholar  and  so  excellent  a  musician 
us  Dr.  Burney,  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  illustration  of  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  Greek  edition  of  the  astronomical  poet 
Aratus,  called  PJuBnotnena,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "and  their 
Scholia,  published  at  Oxford  in  ]762,  the  anonymous  editor, 
supposed  to  be  Dr.  John  Fell,  among  several  other  pieces,  has 
enriched  the  volume  with  three  hymns,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Greek  poet  called  Dinnysius  ;  of 
which  the  first  is  addressed  to  the  muse  Calliope,  the  second 
to  Apollo,  and  the  third  to  Nemesis;  and  these  hymns  are 
accompanied  with  the  notes  of  ancient  music  to  which  they 
used  to  be  sung. 

'I  know  not  whether  justice  has  been  done  to  these 
melodies ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  place  them  in  the  clearest  and  inost  favorable  point  of 
view;  and  yet,  with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  notes 
and  modern  measures,  if  I  had  betn  told  that  they  came 
from  the  Cheroket^s  or  the  Hottentots,  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  their  excellence. 

"I  have  tried  them  in  every  key  and  in  every  measure 
that  the  fet^t  of  the  verses  would  allow  ;  and  as  it  has  buen 
the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Greek  scale  and  music  should 
be  read  Hebrew-wise,  I  have  even  inverted  the  order  of  the 
notes,  but  without  being  able  to  augment  their  j;race  and 
elegance.  The  most  charitable  supposition  that  can  be 
admitted  concerning  them  is,  that  the  Greek  language,  be- 
ing itself  accentuated  and  sonorous,  wanted  less  assistance 
from  musical  refinements  than  one  that  was  more  harsh 
and  rough ;  and  music  being  still  a  slave  to  poetry,  and 
wholly  governed  by  its  feet,  derived  all  its  merit  and  effects 
from  the  excellence  of  the  verse,  and  sweetness  of  the  voice 
that  sung,  or  rather  recited  it ;  for  inelliduous  and  affecting 
TOices  nature  bestows,  from  time  to  time,  on  some  gifted 
mortals  in  nil  the  habitable  regions  of  tha  earth  ;  and  even 
the  natural  eff'usions  of  these  must  ever  have  been  heard 
with  delieht.  But,  a.i  music,  there  needs  no  other  proof  of 
the  poverty  of  ancient  melody,  than  its  being  confined  to 
Ion"  and  short  syllables.  We  have  snme  airs  of  ths  most 
graceful  and  pleasing  kind,  which  wilt  suit  no  arrangement 
of  syllables  to  be  foiind  in  any  poetical  numbers,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  express,  by  mere  syl- 
lab'ea,  in  any  language  with  which  I  am  at  all  arquainted  " 


spised,  it  is  highlj  probable  thai  it  was  fiimcrly  held  in 
estimation.^ 

34.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  drawling  pronunciation, 
which,  though  very  sonorous,  is  precisely  ffpcaJung,  and 
essentially  different  from  singing;  —  if  we  suppose  this  to 
have  been  the  conversation  pronunciation  of  the  Greeki 
and  Romans,  it  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  thfl 
manner  in  which  they  pronounced  by  accent  and  qiiauiit/ 
at  the  same  time;  for  though  we  can  sufficiently  conceiv* 
that,  in  common  speaking  in  our  own  language,  wc 
can  make  the  accented  syllable  short,  and  the  unaccent- 
ed syllable  long,  as  in  the  words  qual\fij^  spp.cify,  elbuw, 
inmatej  &c.,  yet  in  the  diawling  pronunciatiuu  we  havo 
been  speaking  of,  the  long  unaccented  voweia  in  these 
words  are  made  much  longer,  and  consequently  more  per 
ceptible. 

35.  But  if  the  accent  of  our  language  be  so  different  fron. 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  our  pronunciation  must  necea 
sarily  be  very  different  likewise.  The  acute  accent  of  the 
ancients  being  always  higher  than  either  the  preceding  or 
succeeding  syllables,  and  our  accent,  though  always  higher 
than  the  preceding,  being  sometimes  lower  than  the  suc- 
ceeding syllables,  (see  sect.  7.,)  there  must  certainly  be  a 
wide  difference  between  our  pronunciation  and  theirs  Let 
us,  however,  explain  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  as  we  wiU, 
—  let  it  be  by  singing,  drawling,  or  common  speaking,  —  it 
will  be  impossible  to  tell  how  a  monotony  could  he  avoided, 
when  almost  every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  these 
languages,  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the  same  tonej 
or,  if  you  will,  with  the  same  grave  accent.^ 

36.  After  all,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  explaining 
the  causes  of  metrical  and  prosaic  harmony,  should  some^ 
times  descend  to  such  minute  particulars]]  as  appear  to  ua 


Dr.  Burney's  conjecture,  that  the  Greek  music  was  entire 
ly  subservient  to  verse,  accounts  for  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  to  it  in  a  separate  state  ;  it  accounts  for  tha 
effects  with  which  their  music  was  accompanied,  and  fui 
the  total  uselessness  of  counterpoint.  Simple  melody  is  the 
fittest  music  to  accompany  words,  when  we  wish  to  under- 
stand what  is  sung  :  simple  melody  is  the  music  of  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  simple  melody  is  never  under 
valued  till  the  ear  have  been  sufficiently  disciplined  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  melody,  which  is  still  essential  to  the  moal 
complicated  and  elaborate  harmony. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  a  highly  animated  and 
energetic  preacher,  without  the  least  tincture  of  that  tone 
which  is  called  canting.  When  he  went  to  Scotland,  where 
this  tone  was  in  high  estimation,  though  his  doctrine 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  that  of  his  auditors,  his  simple 
and  natural,  though  earnest,  manner  of  speaking  waa 
looked  upon,  at  first,  as  a  great  defect.  He  wanted,  they 
said,  the  holy  tone. 

t  This  cant,  which,  though  disgustful  now  tc  all  but  mere 
rustics,  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  fashion,  was  very 
probably  the  favorite  modulation  in  which  heroic  verse* 
were  recited  by  our  ancestors.  So  fluctuating  are  the  taste 
and  practices  of  mankind  !  But  whether  the  power  o( 
language  have  received  any  advantage  from  the  change  just 
mentioned,  (namely,  pronouncing  words  in  a  mure  simple 
manner),  will  appear  at  least  very  doubtful,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  stories  of  its  former  triumi)hs,  and  the  inherent 
charms  of  musical  sounds. —  T/ie  Jlrt  qf  delivering  Written 
Langltage,  p.  73. 

^  Where  was  all  that  endless  variety  with  which  the 
moderns  puff  off  the  Greek  language,  when  it  hud  but  one 
circumflex.''  The  human  voice  is  just  as  capable  of  falling 
and  rising  upon  the  same  syllable  as  rising  and  falling  ;  and 
why  so  palpable  a  combination  of  sounds  as  the  former 
should  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Lathis,  caa 
be  resolved  into  nothing  but  (horresco  referens  1)  their  ig 
norance  of  the  principles  of  human  spr^ech. 

|]  "  Nee  illi  [Demostheni]  turpe  videbatur  vel  optimis  relic- 
tis  magistris  ad  canes  se  conferre,  et  ab  illis  o  literae  vim  el 
naturaiu  petere,  illorumque  in  sonando,  quod  satis  esset, 
moreiu  iinitari."  —  ^d.  Mekerk.  de  veL  et  recU  Pron.  Ling 
Qrxcce,  p.  14. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Chambers,  autho  of  the  "  Cyclopae 
dia,"  that  nonsense  sounds  worse  in  the  h  ?lish  than  in  any 
other  language.  Let  us  try  the  experiint  t  by  translating 
the  above  passage :  —  Nor  did  Demosthenet  think  it  below 
him  to  leave  the  company  of  the  most  resp;^'  able  people  oj 
Athens,  and  go  to  the  dogs,  in  order  to  learn  Voni  them  the 
nature  of  the  letter  r,  and,  by  observing  tli  •  siiund  they 
gave  it,  to  imitate,  as  much  as  was  necessary,  vheir  mannei 
of  pronouncing  it. 

What  encomiums  do  we  meet  with  in  Cicero,  <->n  the  del- 
icacy of  the  ears  even  of  the  common  people  of  Kume,  wLo, 
if  an  actor  on  the  stage  made  the  least  error  in  nccent  01 
quantity,  wrri>  immediately  sensible  of  it,  and  would  ex- 
press th'iir  tlisapprobation  1  But  I  am  apt  to  think  tha  an 
English  actor,  who  should  pronounce  t/iedtre,  ssuato'  o| 
conquest,  with  the  accent  on  the  secoo  1  syllable,  wool,  uol 
escape  better  than  the  Roman 
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trifling  and  imaginary,  and  at  the  same  lime  neglect  things 
which  appear  to  ua  so  essential  j  that  they  Bhould  be  so 
dark,  and  sometimes  so  contradictory,  in  their  account  of 
accent  and  quantity,  as  to  furnish  opposite  systems  among 
the  modems,  with  ample  quotations  in  favor  of  each  ;  —  is 
this  more  wonderful  than  that  Mr.  Sheridan,*  who  was  so 
good  an  actor,  and  who  had  spent  so  much  time  in  studying 
and  writing  on  elocution,  should  say  that  accent  was  only 
a  louder  pronunciation  of  the  accented  syllable,  and  not  a 
higher.  But  as  thia  same  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  Art  of  Read- 
ingy  has  excellently  observed,  that  our  perception  of  Latin 
quantity  is  imaginary,  and  arises  not  from  the  ear,  but  only 
from  association,  like  spelling,  so  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  which  reign  among  all  our 
writers  on  accent  and  quantity,  seem  to  arise  from  an  ideal 
perception  of  long  quantity  produced  by  double  consonants  ; 
from  confounding  stress  and  quantity,  which  are  so  totally 

*  "The  Scotchman  utters  the  first  syllable  of  batde,  bor^ 
rowy  habit,  in  the  middle  tone,  dwelling  on  the  vowel ;  and 
Ibe  second  with  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  short; 
as,  ba-tlBj  bdvrriSy  hd-biu  The  Englishman  utters  both  sylla- 
bles without  any  perceptible  change  of  tone,  and  in  equal 
time;  as,  fiat'tle,  bar'row,  Itab'tV^—AH  of  Reading,  p.  77. 
The  smallest  degree  of  attention  might  have  taught  Mr. 
Sheridan  that,  though  this  is  tiie  prevailing,  it  is  not  the  in- 
variable, pronunciation  of  a  Scotchman  ;  and  that  this  ele- 
vation of  voice,  though  more  perceptible  in  a  Scotchman, 
from  ^ia  drawling  out  his  tones,  is  no  less  real  in  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  pronounces  them  quicker,  and  uses  them  less 
frequently  ;  that  is,  he  mixes  the  downward  inflection  with 
rhem,  which  produces  a  variety.  But  these  two  inflections 
of  voice  Mr.  Sheridan  was  an  utter  stranger  to. —  See  Ele~ 
ments  of  Elocution,  part  ii.  p.  183. 

t  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  that  perception  we  seem 
to  have  of  the  sound  of  words  being  expressive  of  the  ideas, 
and  becoming,  as  Pope  calls  it,  an  echo  to  t/ie  sense.  This 
coincidence,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  in  one  of  his  Ram- 
blers, seldom  exists  any  where  but  in  the  imagination  of 
She  reader.  Drydcn,  who  often  wrote  as  carelessly  as  he 
thought,  and  often  thought  as  carelessly  as  he  lived,  began 
a  commendation  of  the  sweetness  and  smoothness  of  two 
lises  of  DenJiam  in  pra  se  of  the  Thames  — 


different;  and  from  mistaking  loud  for  high,  and  soft  few 
low,  contrary  to  the  clearest  definitions  of  each,| 

37.  But  till  the  human  voice,  which  is  the  same  in  al 
ages  and  nations,  be  more  studied  and  better  under.JtiKid 
and  till  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds  be  adopted,  [  d'-^piir 
of  convej'ing  ray  ideas  of  tliis  subject  with  sufficient  cl  .-ir- 
ness  upon  paper.  I  have,  however,  marked  such  an  outline 
as  may  be  easily  filled  up  by  those  who  study  speaking 
with  half  the  attention  they  mu^t  do  music.  From  an  en- 
tire conviction  that  the  ancients  had  a  notation  of  speaking 
sounds,  and  from  the  actual  experience  of  having  fanned 
one  myself,  I  think  I  can  foresee  that  some  future  philu;siipli- 
ical  inquirer,  with  more  learning,  more  leisure,  and  m-jre 
credit  with  the  world,  than  I  have,  will  be  able  to  unravtii 
this  mystery  in  letters,  which  has  so  long  been  the  uppnt 
brium  et  cruz  grainmaticorum,  —  the  reproach  and  torment  o( 
grammarians. 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle^  yet  not  dull  j 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowmg  full ; " 

and  this  commendation .  ^  Dryden's  has  been  echoed  by  all 
subsequent  writers,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted  thai 
there  is  a  flow  in  the  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  object 
described  ;  while  the  least  attention  to  those  stops  so  neces- 
sary on  the  accented  and  antithetic  words  will  soon  con- 
vince us  that,  however  expressive  the  lines  may  be,  they 
are  as  rugged  and  as  little  musical  as  almost  any  in  the 
language. 

A  celebrated  critic  observes,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse  was  a  secret  to  Mr.  Dryden  ;  since  it  is 
evident  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ceesural  stops,  by 
which  all  numbers  are  harmonized.  Dr.  Bentley  has  ob 
served,  the  beauty  of  the  second  verse  consists  in  the  ictus 
that  sounds  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  verse,  which,  in 
English  heroics,  should  sound  on  the  second  ;  for  this  verse 
is  derived  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic^  Brackycatalectic."  — 
Manwaring^s  SUclwlogy,  p.  71. 

When  f  read  such  profound  observations  in  such  learned 
terras,  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  Mock  Doctor  in  the  farce, 
who  shines  away  to  the  illiterate  knight,  by  repeating 
Propria  qam  mariMs,  &c.,  and  makes  him  most  patbetteal  * 
exclaim,  ^'  0,  why  did  I  neglect  my  ettidieg ! " 
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Thb  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is  a  very  dii&cult  branch  ol  orthoepy.  These  namei 
pertain  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  their  vernacular  or  native  pronunciation  is  regulated  or  affected  by 
every  variety  of  -anguage ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  represent,  in  all  cases,  the  native  pronuD 
ciation  by  any  combination  of  English  letters. 

There  are  a  great  many  names,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  the  English  analogy  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  analogy  of  the  languages  to 
which  the  words  respectively  belong.  If  we  look  for  authorities  for  the  pronunciation  of  these 
names,  we  find  comparatively  few ;  and  such  authorities  as  exist  embrace  but  a  small  part  of  the 
words  of  this  class ;  and  there  is  also  much  disagreement  among  orthoSpists  with  respect  to  the 
pronunciation  of  such  of  these  names  as  they  undertake  to  pronounce. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  names  which  pertain  to  all  the  countries  in  which  the  English 
.anguage  is  spoken,  including  the  British  empire  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
provinces  generally,  their  pronunciation  is,  of  course,  conformed,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  the  analogy 
of  the  English  language.  In  addition  to  these,  all  the  geographical  names  which  belong  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  which  have  become  Anglicized  by  having  changed  their  native  form  and 
assumed  an  English  orthography,  are  also  conformed  to  the  general  principles  of  English  pronun- 
ciation. The  most  common  geographical  names,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  the  names  of  the  countries,  kingdoms,  states,  principal  cities,  &c.,  are  differently 
written,  as  well  as  differently  pronounced,  in  different  languages.  The  following  table  exhibits  a 
few  examples  of  this  diversity,  by  way  of  illustration  :  — 


English. 

Fraich. 

Qermaju 

Danish. 

Italian. 

Asia, 

Asie, 

Asien, 

Asia, 

Asia. 

Africa, 

Afrique, 

Afrika, 

Africa, 

Africa. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europa, 

Europa, 

Europa. 

America, 

Am^rique, 

Amerika, 

America, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

England, 

Inglaterra, 

Inghilterra. 

Spain, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

EspaBa, 

Spagna. 

Germany, 

Allemagne, 

Deutchland, 

Alemania, 

Germania. 

Italy, 

Italic, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Austria, 

Autriche, 

Oesterreioh, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

Su^de, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia 

London, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

Naples, 

INapIes, 

Napoli, 

Napoles, 

Napoli. 

Leghorn, 

Livourne, 

lavomo, 

Liorna, 

Livomo. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  geographical  names,  which  assume  such  different  forms  in  differ- 
ent languages,  should  be  pronounced  differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  analogies  of  their  respective  languages.  All  the  common  geographical  names, 
•uch  as  are  familiar  to  all  intelligent  persons,  have  become  more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation is  more  or  less  conformed  to  the  English  analogy.  Many  of  these  words  may  be 
considered  as  perfectly  Anglicized,  and  are  pronounced  as  common  English  words ;  but  there 
are  many  that  are  only  partially  Anglicized,  and  with  regard  to  such,  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter 
mine  how  far,  in  pronouncing  them,  the  English  analogy  should  bp  allowed  to  prevail  ove 
Ibat  of  the  language  to  which  the  words  properly  belong. 
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Some  foreign  geographical  names  are  introduced  into  the  English  language  without  changing 
nieir  orthography,  but  are,  nevertheless,  in  their  pronunciation,  conformed  to  the  English  analogy 
The  word  Paris,  for  example,  an  Englishman  or  an  Anglo-American,  in  speaking  hia  own  Ian- 
guage,  would  pronounce,  in  conformity  to  it,  Par'is ;  though,  if  he  were  speaking  French,  ho 
would  pronounce  \ipar-e,  in  conformity  with  the  French  language. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which  are  partially  Anglicized,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  them.  Some  respectable  speakers  incline  to  pronounce  them,  fot 
the  most  part,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  while  others  aspire  to  pronounce  them  as  they 
are  pronounced  in  the  several  languages  to  which  they  appertain ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  \rhich  is  most  to  be  approved,  the  English  or  the  foreign  method ;  but  a 
medium  between  the  two  extremes  may  be  regarded  generally  as  o,  judicious  course.  A  person 
conversant  with  foreign  languages  will  be  likely  to  pronounce  such  words  in  the  foreign  manner  . 
while  a  mere  English  scholar  may  be  naturally  expected  and  permitted  to  incline  more  strongly  to 
the  English  mode.  It  may  be  often  desirable  to  know  what  the  native  mode  of  pronouncing  sue'' 
words  ifi,  though  it  may  not  be  advisable,  m  common  use,  to  adopt  it. 

Proper  names  are  more  subject  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or  one  which  is  not  conformed  to  the 
orthography,  than  common  names.  A  considerable  number  of  the  geographical  names  pertaining 
to  England  are  pronounced  very  differently  from  what  their  orthography  indicates;  as,  for  example, 
Chertsey  and  Cirencester,  pronounced  ches'se  and  sis'e-ter.  Americans  are  somewhat  less  inclined 
to  deviate  from  orthography,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  words,  than  the  English  are.  Berwick 
and  Warwick,  for  example,  which  are  pronounced  in  En^and  ber'ik  and  wor'ik,  are  very  often 
pronounced,  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  spelled. 

The  following  Vocabulary  was  prepared  some  years  since,  and  annexed  to  the  Comprehensive 
Dictionary,  and  to  the  Elements  of  Geography,  of  the  author  It  has  now  been  somewhat  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  further  inquiry,  and  by  the  examination  of  various  new  authorities,  particularly 
Mr.  Baldwin's  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  a.  work  in  which  the  subject  of  the  proniinciation  of 
geographical  names  has  been  attended  to  with  much  care  and  intelligence.  Still  this  Vocabulary, 
in  its  present  state,  is  very  imperfect.  The  pronunciation  affixed  to  many  of  the  words  may  be 
objected  to,  as  not  the  most  proper.  A  person  much  versed  in  foreign  languages  will  be  likely  to 
think  that  the  pronunciation  generally  has  been  too  much  Anglijized ;  while  a  mere  English  scholar 
will  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  so ;  and  both  may  doubtless  make  out  a  plausible  case  in  favor  of 
their  respective  views.  But,  defective  as  it  is,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  found  a  useless  append 
t£e  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary 


PRINCIPLES 


PRONTJNCIATION  OF  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES 


The  following  Rules,  reapectmg  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  letters  in  the  principal  modern  languages  of 
continental  F.urope,  may  be  of  some  use  in  relation  to 
the  pronunciation  of  names  pertaining  to  the  several 
countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken,  though  it 
may  be  advisable  for  a  mere  English  scholar  to  make 
but  a  partial  application  of  them  in  practice. 

VOWELS. 

^._The  vowel  a,  in  situations  m  which  the  anal- 
«gy  of  the  English  language  would  naturally  give  it  the 
«ound  of  long  a,  has,  in  the  languages  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  what  is  called  the  Italian  sound,  that  is,  the 
■onnd  of  a  in  far  and  father.  In  other  situations, 
It!  sound  approaches  nearly  to  its  short  English  sound, 
to  man,  fat 


E. — The  sound  of  the  vowel  e,  at  the  end  of  an  at 
cented  syllable,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  long 
a,  in  fate,  name.  In  other  situations,  it  has  the  sound 
of  the  English  short  e,  in  met,  men. 

I. — The  long  sound  of  i,  in  these  languages,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  English  word  marine,  being  the  same 
as  the  English  sound  of  long  e  in  mete,  seen.  The  short 
sound  is  the  same  as  its  Enghsh  short  sound  in  pm. 

O. — The  vowel  0  has  the  same  sounds  that  it  has  ir 
English  in  the  words  note,  not,  and  n(yr. 

V.  —  The  vowel  u,  in  most  of  these  languages,  has 
the  same  sound  that  it  has  in  English  in  the  worn  rvle, 
being  the  same  as  oo  in  fool,  moon;  and  when  short,  it 
has  the  sound  of « in  bull,  or  of  oo  in  good.  The  sound 
ofu,  in  the  French  language,  and  also  in  the  Dutch,  has 
no  equivalent  sound  in  English  ;  and  it  can  be  learned 
only  by  oral  instruction.    It  may  be  regarded  as  inter 
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mediate  b&tween  the  soun  i  of  long  e  and  oOf  partaking 
of  both. 

y.  —  The  vowel  y  has,  in  most  of  these  languages, 
the  same  sound  as  i,  that  is,  of  long  e,  as  in  me ;  but  in 
the  Dutch  language,  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English 
loni;  I,  in  pine. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

aE  or  ^.  —  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  te,  m 
Dutch,  is  like  tlic  Englisli  sound  of  a  in  far;  in  Ger- 
man, IE  or  d  like  that  of  the  English  a,  in  fate. 

AI.  —  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai,  in  French,  is 
like  that  of  the  English  long  a,  in  fate ;  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  like  that  of  the  English  long 
I  in  'pine. 

A  U  and  EA  U.  —  The  diphthong  au,  and  the  triph- 
thong eaUj  in  French,  have  the  sound  of  the  English 
long  0,  in  note;  as,  Chaumont.  (sho-mOng',)  Beauvais, 
(b6-va'.)  In  Germau,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
the  diphthong  au  has  the  English  sound  of  ow  in  now ; 
as,  Avsterlitz,  (oOis'ter-lits.)  The  German  diphthongs 
au  and  eu  have  a  sound  like  that  of  the  English  diph- 
thong oi,  in  toil;  as,  Neustadt,  (nOI'stat.) 

ElaadEY. — The  diphth  ongs  Hand  ey,  in  German, 
have  a  sound  similar  to  the  English  sound  of  long  i, 
in^Tie;  as,  Leip'sic. 

EU.  — The  French  diphthong  eu  has  a  sound  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  sound  of  e  in  Iier,  or  u  in  fur. 

IE.  —  The  diphthong  ie,  in  French,  German,  Dutch, 
&c.,  has  the  sound  of  the  English  long  e,  in  mete; 
as,  Wie'land. 

UE  or  V.  —  The  sounl  of  the  German  diphthong  ue 
or  fl  is  like  that  of  the  French  u. 

on.  —  The  French  diphthong  ou  has  the  sound  of 
the  English  oo,  in  tool;  as,  TSu-Ufuse',  (t6-lflz'.) 

OE  or  O.  —  The  sound  of  the  German  diphthong 
oe  or  G  resembles  that  of  the  French  eu;  but  it  has  no 
equivalent  sound  in  English,  and  is  not  easily  ex- 
olained.  It  may  be  conceived,  in  the  name  of  Goethe, 
or  GOthCf  thus  represented,  (guet'ta,)  pronounced  in 
two  syl/ailes,  the  sounds  of  u  and  of  e  m  her,  m  the 
Bra*,  rrl  atile,  being  blended  together. 


CONSONANTS. 

The  sounds  of  most  of  the  consonants,  in  tl.e  conJi 
nental  languages,  are  the  same  as  in  En^.ish.  Some  o 
the  principal  exceptions  are  the  following ;  — 

B.  —  The  sound  of  6,  in  German,  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  is  like  that  of  the  English  j) ;  — in  Spanish,  bo 
tween  two  vowels,  similar  to  v. 

C.  — The  sound  of  c,  in  German,  bpfore  e,  i,  and  y, 
is  like  that  of  ts  lu  English ;  —  in  Italian,  belbre  e  and 
i,  like  that  of  c/(  in  the  English  word  ehi]l ;  —  in  Span- 
ish, before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  ^t  in  thm, 

D.  —  The  sound  of  d,  in  German  and  Dutch,  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  like  that  of  i  in  English ;  —  in  Danish 
and  Spanish,  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  §, 
syllable,  like  that  of  th  in  tliU. 

G. — The  souid  of  g,  in  French,  before  t,  e,  and  y, 
is  like  that  of  zl  in  English ;  —  in  Spanish,  before  e 
and  ij  the  same  as  the  Spanish  j ;  —  in  Italian,  before 
e  and  i,  like  that  of  g  in  the  English  word  gem,  or  j  in 
jet ;  —  in  German,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  hard, 
like  g  in  get;  and  in  words  ending  in  gen,  it  is  thrown 
back  on  the  penultimate  syllable  j  as,  Hech'ing-en. 

J. —  The  sound  of  J,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is 
like  that  of  zA  in  English ;  —  in  Spanish,  it  is  like  that  ol 
h  strongly  aspirated ;  —  in  the  other  languages,  like  that 
of  y  consonant. 

JC.  —  The  sound  of  X,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  A 
strongly  aspirated,  being  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  Span- 
ish j,  and  also  of  g  before  e  and  i. 

Z.  —  The  sound  of  2,  in  German  and  Swedish,  is 
like  that  of  ts  in  English; — in  Italian,  like  dz;  zz,  in 
Italian,  like  ts. 

CH.  —  The  sound  of  the  digraph  ch,  in  French  ana 
PortugU3.3e,  18  the  same  as  the  English  sh,  or  of  ch  in 
chaise  ;  —  in  Spanish,  the  same  as  ch  in  the  English  word 
chill;  —  'n  Italian,  (as  in  words  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, p^ebraw,  Greek,  and  Latin,)  like  thai  of  &. — In 
German  and  Dutch,  it  has  a  hard,  guttural  sound, 
not  eaiTilj  represented  in  English,  but  resembling  that 
of  A  stroi  gly  aspirated.  It  is  represented  in  this  V*- 
cabula'7,  is  it  is  id  others,  by  the  letter  k. 

TH.  —  The  digfjph  th,  in  these  several  languages, 
has  the  sound  oft;  ^.  7Tteu  (tis.) 
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AAL'sSrs  (U'bb'rg) 
AU'  (it) 

Air'gau  (ir'gsa) 
AJlr'tauda  (SLr'bas) 

&b-»-kSn' 

Ab-^-kJLnsk' 

jLh-^n-ca.^'  (Slb-^n-ki' 

^-bi'ns 

A-bks'cj-9  (^-l^sh'e-^ 

Sbbe-ville',  Ji> 

ib'b^-viUe,  S.  C. 

Ab-er-brSth'9Ck 

&b-er-dSeii' 

Ab-er-g*-v6n'ny 

{vv2.  &b-^r-^en'9) 
Ab-5r-nSth'y 
Ab-$i-7st'with 
A'bSx 
Ab'ing-d9Q 
A'bo 

Ab<9-mey'  (%b-9-inaO 
Aboosliehr  f^b-£-sb4r') 
Ab-du-klr 
Ab-3u-Bir' 
Ab^u-t!ge' 
^b-iUn't^s 

^-brol'hos  (^-biol'yos) 
Abruzzo  (^brdt'so) 
Ab-iS-t!|e' 
Sb-ys-sin'j-» 

Ac-j-p(il'c5 
Ac-cv-n^c' 

Asb'min 

Acqs  (iks) 

Acqui  (&k'kW9) 

Ac'r» 

Acre  (a'kfr  or  tt'kfr) 

A-d4ir' 

^-da'lj-j,  or  A-da'li-» 

Ad's-ni 

^-d«l',  or  X'del 

A'd^n,  or  A'dfn 

Ad'j-te,  or  Ad'ile 

Ad-j-ron'l»ck 

Ad'l^r-b^rg 

^-d8ur' 

AJ-rSL-mt'ti 

A-dri-J>n-fl'ple 

X-dri*t'ic 

iEg'i-nj,  or  iE-SI'n* 
^rde  (a'r9-S) 
^f-gh&n-js-t&n',  or  Af- 

gh$-nis't»n 
Af-Hum' 
Af-r?  go'lj 
Af'rjt? 

Ag'MS?,  or  4i.-gi'd5} 
Agde  (&ed) 
A  gen  Ci'zhang') 
Ag'ipr-hftus 
A|'in*o"rt  (or ild'jin- 

Tt8r) 
Agnone  (»ii-ya'n») 
6-g58't» 
k'ftt 


X'mm 

A-b&n't« 

Ab'grim 

Ah-med-^-bid' 

Ah-mfd-nflg'gyr 

Alcb'sUldt 

Aj/gle 

Aigues-Mortes  (ag- 

mBrt') 
Ain-ab^ 
Aisne  (an) 
Aix  (aks) 
Aix-la-Cbapelle  (aks- 

l9-8b9-p€10 
Ajaccio  (^-ycit'cbo) 
i^-JSn' 

4-jSs-^-lftck' 
Aj-meer' 
i^k-bir-j-bSd' 
Ak-pr-m&n' 
Ak-hi3-s'£lr' 
Ak-mlm' 

^k-staebr'  (;ik-8bjir') 
Al-^-b'l'm» 
^-lach'u-^ 
Al-»-d(i'li-j 
^-lais'  (j-la') 
A'lsnd 
A-liis'ka 
Ala-t»-m»-hi'  (SU-t»- 

mj-hSlw') 
Albacete 

(Sl-b»-tba't») 
^l-ba'n;-3i,  or 

^l-b»-n2'} 
Al-b'i'nS 
Al'bj-ny 
Al-bf-marie' 
Al-bij-fe'rj  (-fa'-) 
Al-bii-quer'qu$  (al-by- 

kSr'k^) 
Al-cs-li' 

Alcaniz  (^-k$n-yStb'} 

^l-can't»-i^ 

Al-c^r-r!'» 

Alc'm^er 

^i-cs'n? 

Al-c5'y 

Xl'd?r-n?y 

(or  al*ig-»1ng') 
Alentejo  (il-?ii-ta'h5) 
4-lSp'pa 
Al-^s-sin'dri-; 
^-leu'ti^n 
Al-5j-jn-drSt'tj 
A]-9¥-^nMrj-9 
Al-elr'v? 
iU-fo-zS'irsa 
Al-liSrj' 
Al-go'si 
^l-hi'in» 
Al-i-c&nt' 
Al-j-c'i't» 

Al-j-cd'di 
Alk'miar 
AI-l»-h»-l«<l 
iLl^b-abSb; 
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Al'l^gba-ny 

Al'l9-» 
Al'l9-way 
Al-m^-dSn' 
^-m&n'a^ 
Al-me'i-d%  (al-ma'e- 

di) 
Al-m?-r!'» 
^l-mo'r^ 
ifil-md-n^-cU' 
Alnwick  (&n'nik) 
^l-p5'nj 
Alps 
Al-a'Ace* 

^1-a'i,  or  4kl4al' 
Al-tft-md'r^ 
Al't^n-biirg 
^'t9n 
Al'tf-mi 
Al'tSrf 

Altzey  (iUt'st) 
Al-vj-iU'do 
Am'^^er 
A-mSU'fj 
Am-§i-rj-p4'r» 
4-m'4's?-ra 

Am'^-zSn 

Am'b^rg 

Am-bert'  Cim-bit') 

Am'ble-siae 

Amboiae  (im-bvf'iz') 

Am'b'dy 

^m-bby'n^ 

A-mSd-^-bJid' 

Am-^d-n^'g^ 

Am'^l^nd 

^-me'lj-j 

^-m6r'i-csi 

A'mprf-foit 

Am'^r-sb^bn 

Xm'bfrst  (-?rst) 

Am'j-€n§  (or  ^m-9-4ng') 

A-mSte' 

Amlwch  (SmMSch) 

Ain-m^n5d'suc 

^-niour'  (5i-m8r') 

Ain'phi-1& 

Am-rft-s!r' 

Am'stpr-dSjn,  or  Am- 

An-?-dJr' 

An-»-bu^c' 

An'^-p'i 

An-j-to'l}-» 

An-»-tiSl'i-c5 

An'c9s-t?r 

^n-co'n^ 

An-d»-lA';j-f 

An-d3i-mto'  Isles 

An-d5-iSlb' 

An'der-nicb 

An'ds; 

^n-d!Sr'r» 

An'dff-vfr 

An-di9a-cSg'gin 

^-dft'j^  (»n-dll'bv) 

An-dSx'^  (fn-dH'b^) 


An-e-ga'd» 
Ang'fr-m»nn-Gind' 
Angers  (iag'zbit) 
An'glf-asa,  or  An'gl?- 

B?y 
i^n-go'lj 
An-g6'ra 
An-g9a-ta'r9 
Angoulgme  (%Dg-gd- 

1am') 
An-guil'l^ 
An 'bait 
An'hSlt 

Anjou  (iLng-zhd') 
An'kl^m 
^n-ko'b^r 
An'n^berg 

tn-n^h'  (^-Ucl') 
n-n}-m66'k» 
^n-nUp'o-Us 
Ann  A-run'd^l 
An'n^y 
An-n9-nay' 
Ana'p^b 
^n-a'13 

An-t?-que'rj  (-ka'r^) 
Antibes  ang-teb') 
An-ti-cSs'tj 
Antigua  (^n-tS'g^) 
An-tlUea',  or  An-ta'ies 
An'ti-6£h 
An-ti-f-qul'}  (iln-ts-9- 

kS'») 
-^n-tlp'j-rSa 
An-ti-sa'n» 
An-ti-Ti'rj 
Ant'w€rp 
An-zl'co 

Anzin  (£Lng-z^g') 
An-zi^-^n' 
*-8a'tj 
Ap'^n-nlnef 
Ap-p5i-iach'§e 
Ap-psi-lslch-i-co'  9 
Ap-pen-z6Il' 
Ap-pp-mSt'tpz 
^-plt're  (»-pii'r?) 
^-pd'ri-mac 
A'quj  (a'kw?) 
Aquila  (&k'w?-l») 
Aquileia  (ak-wf-la'y'i) 
j^-qut'no 
-^-ra'bj-^ 
A-rSld' 
Ar'»-fSt 
Ar-»-gay' 
4k-raicbe',  El 
Ar'»l,  or  A-rSl' 
Aranjuez' 

(%r-9n-bwSth') 
ArVt^t 
Ar'^ 

^-rau'  (j-rM') 
Ar4u-Ga'ni-v 
Ar'b? 
Ar-broatb' 
4kr£h4in'tel 
Arch-i-pa'j-gS 
^r-c»t' 


Xi'd?-bn 

i^r-deche'  («r-dSsb') 
Ar-d^-l&n' 

Ar-d£nnea'  (ar-dSn'1 
Ar'dr^h 
Ar'^m-berg 
Ar'^n§-berg 
Ar-e-qut'pj  (-k€'p9) 
^-rez'z5  (9-ret'8o} 
Ar-gen-t^'  (^r-zli'^- 

ting') 
Ar-g?n-Ul'ro 
Argenteuil  ('dr-zb'^ 

tStal') 
Argentiere  (ir-zb'^ 

t?-4r') 
Ar'gBa 
Ar-gos't^lj 
Ar-lyle' 

Ar'|y-r3-Cas'tra 
4.-i!'c» 

Ariege  (i'r$-azb') 
4^-ris'p? 
Arkansaa  (^r-kSiQ'a^, 

or  ir-k^n-s^w') 
Ar-kJ'ko 
Arlea  (Sri) 
^r-m'4gh'  (5ir-ma') 
Armagnac  (ir-m'^ 

y&k°) 
i^r-me'nj-j 
Armentieres 

(ar-min'tf-ir') 
Am 'helm  (or  ^r-nljB^ 
Am'st&dt  Cirn'stStt) 
A-r88a't36k 
^r-pt'no 
Arques  (irka) 
Ar-r^-caa' 
Ar'rgi-gSn 
Ar'r^n 

Ar'r^s  (or  jtr-ri') 
Ar'rj-ege'  (-azh'i 
Ar'rjs-bSrg 
Ar'rjk^ 

Artoia  ('ir-twi') 
Ar'yn-dSI,  or  A-r&n'df 
^s-chaf'f?n-bdrg 
Asch-f  re-le'ben  'asb- 

§rz-Ia'b§n) 
As'c^U 
^s-cut'ney 
A^b-^n-t€e',  or 

A-sbin'tee 
As'b-md-ne'ln' 
Ash'ff-ver 
Aah-t^-bu'l^ 
Asia  (a'ah^9) 
^a-pern' 
As-pb^-ti'tg^ 
As-pr9-p5t'»-m» 
^B-aSlm' 
Aa'sen 

Aa-Bin'nj-bSln 
^a-Bl'ai 
As-sdu-&n' 
4s-aiimp'tivii  (f» 

aum'sbi^n) 
As-t£r-»-Ui(>' 
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^s-tBr'g» 

A-tavJ 

is-trsi-cSLn' 

A-tra't5 

i^s-rt'rjgi 

X'trS 

it-?  c'i'mil 

At'tj-r* 

it'b»-ri 

Attigny  (•4W§n'ye) 

itch-?-f»-lay'» 

4w5cls' 

{it-che6n' 

A  tS'i  (j-ta'f) 

Attbe  (ob) 

^t-fe'  (»t-f  a' ) 

Ath-9-p§s'cdw 

Aubenas  (ob'nS) 

Ath'ena 

Aubigny  (5-bin'y?) 

Ath-lone' 

au'bijm 

ith'9l,  oi-i'tha 

Aubrason  (o-bis-sSng') 

Ath'vs 

Auch  (osh) 

^-thy' 
A-tS'n» 

Aude  (od) 
Au'et-te£h  (bfl'sr-bSk) 

At'Uls 

(£tr  (iiigs'bArg) 
£u-gus't^ 
Au-gus't9-v5 
Aunis  (5'n5) 
Aurillac  (S-rSl'yak) 
Au-run-g^-bSid' 
Aus'ter-litz  ((w3iis't§r- 

lits) 

£us'trj-gt 

Jiu-t^u'g^i 

Au-tun°(5-tun0 


Auvergne  (S-vftm'j 
Auk  Gayes  (o-kaz^) 
Auxerre  (5-sir') 
Auxonne  (5-z&ii0 

j^-ve'i-ro  (gi-va'^-ro) 
Av-9-lt'n5 
Av^ches  (9-vansli') 

Avesnes  (51-van') 
Aveyron  (i-va-rSngO 
Avezzano  ('i-v^t-sa'no) 
Avignon  (av'5n-y5ng') 
Av'i-ia 


^v-lo'n^i 
A'vpn 
Av-Sy-Slles' 
Avrancbes  (ftv-r9inib' 

A.-y?-ciS'chO 
Ayamonte  (X-yji-infin'' 
_ta) 
Ayles'by-ry 

Ayrshire 
^-zer-bi-jSn',  or  Az-f 

bai'j&n 
Az'9f 
4-z3re;',  «■  ^-sS'rM 


B. 


B^-BA',  Cape 
Ba'bel-mln-d^I 
Bacchiglione  (b&k-£l- 

yo'nj) 
B&£h-i-&n' 
Bf-dSig'ry 

BSd-j-joa'  (b&d-f-hos') 
Bad-»lc-sMn' 
B^'den 

Ba-den-welMer 
Baeza  (bS^a'th?) 
Bag-dad',  or  ESg'd&d 
Bag-na'ra  (bjn-y&'r?) 
Bagneres  (bin-yir') 
Bagnols  (ban-yolO 
Bagnorea  (ban-y9-ra'?) 
B?-tia'm? 
Bgi-hir' 

Bahbrein  (b'^rln') 
B'ih-t'j  (ba-S'») 
Bsi-ht'r?h 
B'ah'Ung-€n 
Bahr  ?1  Ab't^^d 
Babr  el  Az'rek 
Bai'kai 

Bai'retith  (bl'rAt) 
Bai-r8ut' 
Baja  (bi'ya) 
Bakh'te-g&n 
Ba'ktt 

B&l-?-ghSiut' 
B&l-?-kli'vs 
Bi'lj-riic' 
Bai-?-sore' 
Bal'9-t5n 

B&l'bSc,  or  B&l-bSc' 
Bale  (b'al) 
BM-fr4r'ic 
B&l-fu-rosh' 
B»-lize' 
Baik 
Bai-kan' 
Bai-li-n'i' 
Bai'li-nj-sl5e' 
B9dl8't9n-sp'i 
Bai-ly-sian'n9n 
Bai'tjc 
B^'tj-more 
B?m-bar'r3 
Bam'berg 
Bam-b6uk' 
Bam-i^n' 
Bam-msi-kSa' 
Ban'c? 
B»n-cai'l»-ry 
Ban-c6ut' 
Ban'dfin 
Banf  (b&mf ) 
Ban-gj-lore' 
B&n'gor 
Ban-k5k' 
Ban'ngck-bilm 
B&n-t&m' 

Bapaume  (ba-pflm'; 
Bar'j-b'4 
B^-raicbe' 
Bar-^-ti'ri-s 
Bsir-ba'ij«j 
Bar'bj-ry 
B?r-bA'd$ 
B'ir-c^lo'nj 
B«-ioil'ly  (b^-ra'I? 


Bi'ri 

Barnaul  fbir-nBai') 

Bir'uf-gat 

Barn;'lfy 

B^rSach'  (bst-rSnh') 

B^-ro'd^ 

Bar'9-niStz 

B'ar-quj-si-me'Cd  (-a'-) 

Barraux  (b^r-ro') 

Barreges  (bar-razh') 

Ba^'jl 

Basques  (bask) 


Basse  Terre  (bas-tir') 

Bas's9-ra,  or  Bjis-so'ra 

B&s-Kn' 

Bjs-tJ'? 

Bastogne  (b^s-tSn'^) 

Bj-ta'vi-^ 

B4th 

Baton  Rouge  (ba'tn- 

rozh') 
Battaglia  (bjt-tai'yj) 
Bat-ti-c§i-16'j 
BauBset  (bo'sa) 
Bautzen  (bii&t's^n) 
Baux  (bo) 
Bgi-va'4-Sl 

Bay-^ztd'  (bH-z5d') 
Bayeux  (ba-yd') 
Ba-y5nne' 
Bay'8u  (bi'8) 
BaJ-reiith' 
BSz-tan' 
Bea'mins-t^r 
Beam  (ba-am') 
B?^t' 

Beaucaire  (bo-k&r') 
Beau'fgrt,  5.  C. 
Beauley  (bo'lf) 
Beaumaris  (bo-ma'ris) 
Beaune  (bon) 
Beauvais  (bo-vaO 
Bec'cle;  (bSk'klz) 
BSd-nore' 
BSd-6u-ln?' 
B6d-9-ween' 
Beer'jng,  or  Bebr'jng 
Beira  (ba'9-ra) 
Bel-r6ut' 
Bcja  (ba'zha) 
Be-j?-p9ur' 
Bf-lSd'-el-J?-r!d' 
Be-lSm'' 

B§l-fSst',  or  BSl'filst 
Bei'4i-um 
B61-grade' 
Belle-Isle,  or  BeUisle 

(bSl-Il') 
BSUe'ville 
Ba-lin-zS'nfi 
ESl-M'no 
Be-iaS-chjs-^n' 
B5'Wr-t&g 
B61-vi-dere' 

Ben-c88'len 

B6nd-?-m5r' 

BSn-5-ven't6 

BSn-gM' 

B?n-gi'zi 


Ben-guel;  (bSn-ga'l^) 

B?-nfn' 

BSn-i-su6f' 

BSn-LVni9nd 

B6n-Ne'vis 

B3n'njng-t9n 

B^-nbWm' 

BSns'helm 

BSn'thelm  (bSn'tIm) 

B?-rar' 

B?-i4t' 

Ber-bS'rii 

B?r-blce' 

Ber-e-zl'n? 

BSr-?-z5f' 

Ber'e^i-mo 

BerS'^n 

Bgri'en-liiius 

Beif'§n-5p-zoDm' 

Bergues (berg) 

B6r-h9m-pore' 

BSrk'shtre 

Bfr-lin',  or  BSr'ljn 

Ber-m6'd?§ 

B^r'n&rd 

Berne 

BSr'ri-8Q 

B?r-tie' 

Ber'wjck  (orbSr'rjk) 

Beaan^on  (ba-zang'- 

s3ng') 
B6s-sgi-ra'bi-^ 
Bith'l^h^m 
BSve'lstnd 
BSv-§-r6n' 
Bev'§r-ly 
Beyra  (ba'^ra) 
Bey-r86t' 

Beziers  (bSz-y&r') 
Bbat-g6ng' 
Bhiirt-pore' 
Bi-ai'ys-t8k 
Bid-?s-so'? 
Biel'?-f61d  (-fSIt) 
.Biel'g9-rSd 
Bi-€nne' 
Bjl-ba'o 
Ba-bo'» 

Ba-¥-dul'g?-rld 
Bjn-gi'zj 
BIng'en 
Blng'b?m-t9n 
Bt'6-bl-o 

BIr'k?t-a-K?-r8un' 
Blr'ket-61-Mar-i-8ut' 
Bir'maii 
BYr'ming-ham 
Bls'cjiy 
Bl3-n?-gar' 


Bistineau  (bTs't?-n5) 

Blan'k^n-Durg 

BKch'ing-lgy 

Bied'siSe 

Blei'b^rg 

BlSn'helm,  or  BlSn'- 

h€lm 
Bids  (blwa) 
Bocage  (bs-k'ish') 
Bo'dfn-sse' 
B<Buf(bur 
BOjl-li-pore' 


B5-g9-ta' 
Bp-he'mj-? 
Bah'mer-wUd 
Bois-lfKDuc  (bwa-le- 

dttk') 
BSk-hi'rj 
BSl-bSc' 
Bo'll 
B9-lt'v?r,  or 

BSl'i-var 
B9-llv'i-8i 

Bologna  (b9-lon'ya) 
BSl-se'na  (bSl-sa'na) 
B61's9-ver 
Bol't9n  ■ 
B9l-za'no 
B6ra-bay' 
Bo-n?-ven-tiS'r? 
Bon-d6u' 
B9-n6ss' 

BSn-i-f  a'cio  (-cli3) 
Boom  (bom) 
B83-tan' 
B8-paul' 

Bor-deaux'  (bor-do') 
Borgne  (born) 
Bbr'ng-o 
BcJm'bSlm 
Bbr-n8u'  (bSr-n30 
B5r-9-dl'no 
BSsh-v-an'9^ 
BSs'nji-Se-ral' 
BSs'n^5-ra'j5 
Bos'nj-? 
B5s't9n 

B»5'worth  (bSz'vfUrth) 
BSt'?-tburt  (-tBrt) 
B5th'ni-j 
BSt'zfn 

Bouillon  (b8-el-y3ng') 
Boujelah  (b8-ja'ya) 
Boulogne  (b8-lon') 
B8ur'b9n 
Bourbonnes-les-Bains 

(b3r-b6n'lj-ban') 
Bourdeaux  (b3r-d30 
Bourg  (b8rg) 
Bourges  (borzh) 
B3u'ro 
B3u-t5n' 

Bovines  (bo-ven') 
B3w'doin  (bo'dn) 
Bra'b&nt 
Bra'g; 
Br^-gan'z? 
Bra'hj-low 
Br'4h-msi-pa8'tr? 
Braidalbm(bred'?l- 

bin) 
BrSu'den-bilrg 
Bran'dy-wine 
Braundsberg  (brSttns'- 

berg) 
BrsL-zJl' 
Braz'9S 

Brazza  (brat's'i) 
BrSath'it 
Bresh'jn 
Br£c'9n 

BrS'dj,  or  Br?-da' 
BrSg'Sntz 


Brel'sagh 
BreS'ten-bagfa 
Brem'*?n 

Bris'ci?  (brSs'ch^)' 
Bres'iau(orbres'iia) 
Bretagne  (br^an') 
Brian9on  (br^'ang' 

s5ng') 
Brl-4re' 
Brldge'w4-ter 
Brieg  (breg) 
Briei 
Brl-«nhe' 
Bri-«ntz' 
Brieux  (brS-*') 
Brigb'ton  (brl'tn) 
Brin'di-st 
BrJ-Sude' 
Bris'^fb 

Bris'gau  (bris'gtfft^ 
Bris't9l 
Brit'tgi-ny 
Brix'h^m 
Bra'dy 
BrSek  (briik) 
Brim'lfy 
Br6m't9n 
Br6n'd9-lo 
Br86k'lyn 
Brough  (brfif) 
Brdcb'sal 
Brii'4es 
Br(ihr(br(B) 
Brunn 
BrSn;'wjck 
Brus'sel^ 
Brzesc'  (z€sk) 
Bujb'jn 
Bu-£han'gin 
Ba-chj-rSst' 
Bii'S? 
Bid'wels 

Buenaire  (bwa-n&r'; 
Bu  &-n?-v§n-tii'r9 
Buenos  Ayres  (bna 

n9S  i'res) 
Baf'f?-lo 
BuUth  (bllth) 
Bii-JHan'c? 
Biik-ha'ri-si 
Ed'l^-ma 
Biil-ga'rH 
Bdlkh 

Bun'cvmbe  (bfink't^) 
Bun-del-cund' 
Buntz'iau  (or  biinto' 

loa) 
BUrd-wan' 
Bfirg 
Btir'gSs 
Bur'gyn-dy 
Bur-h^m-pBur' 
BUr'ljng-t^n 
Bur-r9m-pd6'tfr 
BAr's? 

Burscheid  (bdr'sMt) 
Biir'ton 
Bury  (bSt'?) 
Bft-shtre' 
Btt-trjn-ta' 
By-ra'ghyr 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


i-a 


C. 


I  VbXr  has 

C%b'^ll 

C»-ben'd» 

C» -bre'rj  (k|i-bia'ra) 

Ci-blSl',  or  Cii'bul 

C5b-u-lis-t5n' 

Cacefes  (ki'tlia-rSs) 

Ciic-ha'a 

Cacboeira  (kSL-sby- 

a'?-ri) 
Cj-cSn'gS 
Ca'diz 
C?i-d6re' 
Cad'rgn 

C5'6n   (or  king) 
C&er-msir'ttaen 
Caer  nilr'vgn 
Caer-phll'ly 
Cstf-fra'rj-? 
car 'fte?  (kSf 'f?ra) 
C&f-i-ris-tan' 
Cagliari  (kil'y^r;) 
Cj-haw'bji 
Oabir  (kdr) 
Cj-h6'k(-a 

Cahors  (kj-har') 
Cai'cos  (kl'kds) 
CSUrn-gtfrm' 
Cairo  (ki'rS) 
CSl-j-bir' 
Cji-la'brj-ii,  or 

Cj-Ii'brj-j 
CSl-a-h5r'r» 
Cil'ais  (k^l'Ija) 

Cai-?-tji-yiid' 
csi-a-tri'va 
Calcasiu  (k»'k}-«ba] 
Cjil-cut'ta 
CSU'd^r 

Cil'^n-bSrg 

c&i-i-cat' 

Cai-i-fiir'ni-9 

Cjl-ia'8((irkjl-ya'5) 

Cairmiir 

Calne  (k^wn) 

CSJ-tj-gi-ro'n? 

CSU-t^-nj-sSt't; 

C&l'v-mSt 

C3il-V4'do3 

CSm-bj-hSS' 

C^m-bay' 

C9m-boMj-9 

C^m-boge' 

CSm'bray,  or  Cim-bray' 

Cam'brjdge 

CStm'dfn 

Campagna  (k^m-plLn'- 

ya) 
C&mp'b^U  (k&m'fl) 
C»m-p5aoh'y 

G&n-9-)o-bSlr'i9 
Qia-fii  uai'gu^ 
C%n-^n5re' 
C;-na'r»,  or  Cin'i-ii, 
C^-na'rje^ 
Ctn-d»-hU' 
C^n-dejsh' 
Can'dH 

Cannes (kan) 

Can't^  or  Cgin-^' 

CSn't?r-bv-ry 

CSn-tSn',  CAina 

CSn't^n,  U.  S. 

Cjn-tjre' 

Cape  Jirit'ifllj  or  Cape 

Br?-t8n' 
Cape  (^Ii'«r-deau  (]Ir'- 

^r-do) 
Cape  HSi'ti-£o 
Cape'tBOn 
C8.p-i-t»-n^'t» 
Ca'pj  d'Is'trj-* 
CU'prj 
CiF»-» 


C(i-r»c'cj» 

C&r'j-mStn 

C»r-ii-ma'ni-» 

Car-C9-B5nne' 

Cir'djff 

Cair'di-^ 

C^r-do'nsi 

Car-j-a'cS 

C&r-jb-be'^n 

rair-ib-b5§' 

C»-rSn'thi-si 

C^-IIale'  (kgir-mO 

Car'l9-wnz 

Cairl^'b&d  (or  kMz'bat) 

CSlrla-cr6'n{i,  or  C^lg- 
cr8'n» 

Carlsruhe  (karlz'r6  or 
karlz-r£'9) 

Carl'st&dt 

Carmagnola  (k^-m^n- 
yo'la) 

C^r-mo'n^ 

C^r-nStt'lc 

C^r-n^ul' 

Car-ni-o'l^ 

CSr-9-lI'n» 

C«>pa'tbi-»n 

CUr-p^n-tt^'  (or  kUr- 
p'ln-tri') 

Cjr-ri'rii 

Car-nck-f6r'gu8 

C&r'rjU 

CSr'rvn 

Cjr-ti'go 

Cir'ter-fit 

C3lr-tfl»-gS'il» 

CmSc' 

C?-B-41' 

Ca-s'i'l; 

C&s-^-n^'n^ 

CSs'bjn,  or  Cas-Mn' 

CSlsch'au  (k^b'iifl) 

C?-Bgr't? 

Cashalton  (kas-btfr'tn) 

C»-shStn' 

CSah'eU 

Cash'gar 

C^sh-mgre'  or  C^h'- 
mSre 

Cls'p)-9n 

CSs'sel 

C^s^i'n^ 

Ciis-sj-quj-a'n 

C4s-tel-nauMgi-ry  (k^s- 
tjI-ha'da-rS') 

Castiglione  (k^tsl- 

yo'n?) 
Cjs-tlle' 
Castillon  (k^tSl- 

ySng') 
C^s-tine' 
CJiB'tle-bar'  (kia-al- 

bSr') 
CJLs'tle-tgn  (kJis'sl-t^n) 
CasCres  (k'ia'tr) 
CSs'tro  ^ift-vln'nj 
Cat-?-bam'b9 
C&t-f-tidu'l» 
csit-a-io'ni-^ 
CHit'ni-?)  <"■  Cj-ta'ni-* 
ca^tan-za'ra 
C;i-Uw'b» 
Cateau  Cambresls 

(k&t'o  k'im'br^e) 
C»b-»-r!'n9n-et&dt 
C^t-min'dSa 
C&ts'klU 
Clit-t^-rJlu'gvB 
C9t-t»'ro 
CM't?-^t 
C3lu'c» 
CSLu'cj-sfia 
Caune  (kon)  ' 

Cau'v?r-y,  or 

ca'vft-y 
Ca'v» 
C&v'j-m 

Ci'vin,  or  C»-rtln' 
Cawn-pore' 
Cli-ei-milr'c» 


Cay-«nne'  (kl-Jn') 

Cj-ya'g» 

G&z-e-na'vi-a 

CSc'ji 

C«f'»-14 

Cs  'a'ns 

C«l'?-b§9 

CSl'Ia 

CSn'fs  (or  Bf-neOi  •"« 

CSpb-9-ld'ni-9,  or 

CSph-^I^nI'» 
C?-iSm' 
Cerignola  (ser-jn-yS' 

li) 
C?-rt'ga 

Cf  r-ve'ra  (8?r-v5'ra) 
CSr'vj^  (ch6r've-a) 
CSr'vin  (or  ser-vSln') 
Cf-ee'ni  (chj^sa'na) 
Ceu'tj  (or  Ba'y-Q) 
C6-v6nnea'  (sg-vSn') 
C?y-lan',  or  CSy'l9n 
Chj-ca'8 
Cbi'ca 
Cba-gSling' 
Ch'i'gre  (ahi'gijr) 
Chi-lelir' 

Chalons  (sh'a-J5ngO 
ChSm'ber-ry 
Cham'bfra-bilrg 
ChSm-bleS' 
gha'm8u-n!',  or 

ph4-m8u'ni 
Champagne  (sb^m- 

pSln'ye) 

CbSLm-pal^' 

Cb^m-plain' 

Chin'de-lear' 

;han-der-na-gere' 


Ch8r-»-kSSa' 

fSber'sa 

£!her's9n 

Chertaey  (chSa's^) 

CbSs'^-pSake 

Ctaesh'jre 

Ch§-Bun'cd8k 

Chet-i-oiacli'ea 

CbSv'i-pt 

BblJi.'ni. 

Chi-4'pi 

BbWM 

jebJ-a'v»-rJ 

13b!-j-v6n'ns 

Chj-ci'ga  (ah5-k4w'g5) 

Chlcb'?s-ter 

Cblck-^-m^'g9 

Chick'ii-pSS 

Chtck'a-aiwj 

Chicot  (BhS'ko) 

Chieti  (k?-a't5) 
Chi-buSl'tau3l 

(ch9-w'4'wa) 
ChS'lj  (cba'l?) 
Clin-lj-co'the 
Chiloe  (chS-lj^') 
Chim-b9-ra'z3 
Cbi'n? 
Chln-ch!l'lj  (or  chln- 

chel'y^) 
CMn'au-rj 
jChS'Ss 

Cblp'p?n-h5m 
CWp'p9-way 
Ch!-pus-€a'j 
Cbj-qui'tas  (cb?-k8'taa) 
Cbiawick  (cblz'jk} 
Chit-a-g5ng' 


Ph4n-tfl'ly  (shin-tSIy's)Cblt't?n-dfn 


h&p'el-HiU 
Ch'i.r'c^B 

Charente  (abSUraingt') 
Ch&r'i-tSn' 
£!h-4r'k5v 
Charle'mSnt 
Charieroi  (ah'irl-rwa') 
ChSrlea'tjn 
Charle'vllle 


Cblt-tare' 

jQhi-vas'sS 

ChSc'tSiw 

jEJbQc'zjm 

Cbolmondely  (chiSm'le) 

Cb»-14'l» 

jObo-r^-sSin',  or 

jSh^-ras'a^n 
Ch9-wiln' 


gbar'le-vbix',  (shirn?-    OhrTa-tj-a'nj 


vwi')  ChrIs-ti-4'ni-» 

Chlr'l9t'ea-vSlle  Cbrla'tisn-sSnd 

Chirl'tijn  Chrta'ti?n-8tSidt 

Chartres  (shir'tr)  jehrfl'djm 

j&ha-ryb'dia  Cha-lj-he'msi 

Ch9-tau'qu9  Chilm'bfll 

Chateaubriant  (sh&t-  Chum'lelgh  (chSml^) 

6'br?-angt')  ChiJp'iah 

Chateaudun  (abat-A-  Cht3-qui-s4^c^ 

ddn')  (chi![-k$-s9i'k») 

Chateau-Gonthier  CIc-a-cole' 

(shat-o-gon'te-a)  CS-en-fue'g5a 
Cbateauguay  (sb^t-a-  (thS-en-fwa'goa) 

ga')  Cln-»-18'» 

Cbateauioux  (abHt-a-  CIn-cin-n4't| 

r8')  Cln'tn 

Cbatellerault  (abSt'-  Cjr-cara',  (Northern) 

tsi-r6')  Cft-cas'si-a 

CbSt'hjm  (air-k&sh'?-») 

CbSlt-ta-h38'cb?e  Cirenceater  (al8'f-t?r) 

Ch3it-t88'g»  Cirk'nitz 

Chaudiere(shaJ?-Ar')  Cn-t?-d61'l»  (cMt-) 

Cfaaumont  (sho-mang')  Ciudad  Real 
Chazy  (shii-z«')  (thS-4-d&d'  ra-SLl') 

Ch?-biSc't8  Ciudad  Rjd-rl'ga 
Chel'i-ciit  (thi-d-d&d'-) 

Ch61ms'f9rd  (cbamz'  Civita  Veg'sbj-a 

f9rd)  (ch5'T?-ti-) 

Ch«'aea  Clic-m&n'n»n 
Ch61'ten-him  (orcbiHt'-  CIa.'|en-rarth 

n^m)  CIai'b9rne 

fJhSm'njtz  Cl&r'?-ni8nt 

Chs-mung'  Clau's?n-bilrg  (kIBfl'-) 

Cb«-n^'g3  Clausthal  (klsaVtU) 

Ch?n-ySng'  ClSr-mSnt' 

ChSp'ataw  Clermont-Ferand 
Cher  (Bhir)  (kI4r-mang'ffir-aing') 

jEib^ila'ca  Clavea 

Cbf-riw'  CUtb'e-riSe 

QMr'bttrg  asg'b^i  (or  kia'h^r) 


a5n-»-kII'ty 

CI8n-m«U' 

CIpde 

Ca-^-ba^m^ 

C94in'gS 

CSb'b? 

C9-bi'jah 

Cab-ISntz' 

Ca'bUrg 

C8ch-a-bam'b9 

Ca'chjn  Chi'nf 

Codogno  (k9-daa  y3> 

C3ev'9r-<l5n 

Cognac  (k8n-^k  ) 

C9-hSea' 

Cblm-b?-t33r' 

C9-Im'br^ 

Coire  (kwSr) 

CSl'cb$s-t$r 

C81e-raine' 

C9l-m4r' 

Coin  (kaOn) 

Colnbrook  (kafln'bra^i 

Cologna  (k9-lan'yil) 

Cologne  (k946u') 

C9-18m'bi-» 

CaF9n-Bay 

Cai-9-r4'do 

C9-liim'b)-9 

Cf-liim-bHtn'^ 

C9-luni'ba 

Ca-may-a'gU9 

Com'b?r-mere 

Comines  (k9-ni6n') 

C8'm8 

CBni'9-rtn 

C9-marn' 

C6m'9-r8 

Compiegne 
(k6m-p5-an'; 

C5m-p9B-t€11^ 

C9n-^n' 

C9n-c§p'ti9n 

C8n'c9rd 

Cond6  (kSn'da) 

C9-ne'ciih 

Can'^-mELugh 

CBn-?s-t6'g^ 

C8n-ga-rS5' 

Can'gle-t9ii 

CBn'ga 

CBn'naugbtj  oi- 
CBn-n^ught' 

C9n-nact'i-c{it 
(k9n-n8t'e-kat) 

CBn-9-C9-ch§ague' 

CSn'6t4nce 

C8n-et$n-tt'n» 

CBn-st%n-t)-n8'pIe 

Cd8-m^8-siS',  or 
C88-m&8'Bi; 

C9^3' 

C88-8;w-h4tcb'if 
Ca-p$n-ba'|;n 
C9-pt'»h 

Ca-pj-4'pa,  or 
C8-pi-^-p6' 
CBqu'et  (kSk'et) 
C9-quim'b8  (-kEm-) 
C8r-?-chiS' 
Car'bScb 

Corbeil  (k9r-ba0 
C9r-dn'Ie-rja 

(or  kBr-d51-ya'n  a; 
C3r'd9-V4 
C9-re'si 

C9r-fa',  or  C8r'f» 
CBr'jnth 
CSr-v-m&n'Jfl 
Cj-ro'nf 

Correze  (klr-rftz' 
CBr'ai-c} 
Corte  (kSr't») 
C9r-t6'n?i 
C9-riSn'n» 
C9-Bgn'z9 
C9-8hBc't9i 
CBa'ljn 
Coane  (kBfO 
caa'iteka 
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Cva-sJSit' 

Ciis'tv  Ri'es 
Cote  d'Or  (kBt'dSr') 
Cotes  du  Nord 
(kBt'-du-nar') 
CS-t9-paix'i 
OStt'bfts 
Cdu-l^n' 
Caur'lSnd 
C8uT-tray' 

Coutances  (kft-nms') 
CJiv'en-trv 


CftT'Jng-tQD 

Ca^ee  (kisaz) 

Cbft-8't» 

CrS'cSw 

CrSc'y  (krSs'e) 

Cre'feld  (kra'fSIt) 

CrSm'nitz 

Cr9-mo'ngi 

Creflse 

CrSv'at 

Cri-inS'v 

Crlt't^n-den 

CrHi'ti-^  (kr»4l'flli?-») 


CrXm'^-tjr.  or 
Cr^-marty 
CrSn'BHdt 
Csaba  (cba'b»l) 
Csongrad  (chSn'gHd) 
Of-bi'gm 
Cy-bW 
Cad-dHSre' 
Cyd-da'p»h 
CuSn'ca  (knrSn'sa) 
Cuj-a'ba  (kwe-a'IA) 
Cd4}-|hCftn' 
CvI-lS'd$n 


Cftlm 

Cai'pBMr 
Cvl-r59s'  (or  kd'iSs) 
ca-mj-ni' 
Cv-inil'nj-;i 
Cam'b^r-I^nd 
Gdm-m^zSfi' 
Cll'p»r  (k5'p;r) 
C4-r»-c8a'  (-sy) 
Cur-dis-t&n' 
Cl'ijacb-f  H'ifi' 
(kA'ijsh-f-hU') 


Clr'ij-tSck 

Cdr-zB'ia 

Ctt-itrin' 

Cvt-^ck' 

Cax-ha'v^n 

Cuf-^ho'ga 

(kH-h6'g>) 
Cdz'cS 
CJfc'l»-d«J 
Czernowitz 

(cbsr'nv-vltaj 
Czirknicz  (taSrk'nlui' 


D. 


DXa-Hfg-TXN' 

Dahl 
Dah'9-mey 

mi-keuh' 

Dsil-ma'ti-^ 

(d^l-ma'shf-;^} 
Oil'tqn 
D^iD-;i-riB-ciSt't» 

D9lin-i-«t't« 

D&n'bij-ry  (d&n'b?r-f) 

D&n-nf-mB'rj 

KLnt'zjc 

mn'Abe 

Djr-f5ur' 

Da'ri-«n 

Dirm'slSidt 

D&rt'movth 

Dir'w&r 

D&u'phi-ny 

D^-brSt'zin 

DSc'cjn,  or  D?c-c&n' 

De-cSze' 

D6I'5i-wire 
DSl'b)  (del'lf) 
OSl'vj-no 


D^m-ba'it 

Den'bjgh  (d8n'b$) 

Den'd^-r'l 

DSn-d?r-m8nd' 

DSn'mark 

DSpt'fjrd  (dat'fyrd) 

D?r-b6nd' 

DSr'by 

D6me 

D9-Ru5'ter,  or 

De-Rlly'tfr 
Desaguadero 

(dSs-^-gwSL-da'r5} 
D89-e-il'dgi 
D?-sha' 

Des  Moines  (de-mSIn') 
D6s'sSlu  (or  d€s'8(i0) 
De-trtitt' 
Dlt'tjng-en 
Deutz  ifdbits) 
Deux-Pont9  (dd-pSntS' 

or  diS-p5ngO 
D?-v@n'ter 
D5-vi'z?g 
DSv'pn 
DSv'pn-pSrt 
Di-air-b?-kir',  or 

Dl-^-be'kjr 


Di§'m;n'a  L&nd 

DIep'bSlz  (dIp'hSlts) 

DS-£ppe' 

Diest 

DiStz 

Digne  (dsn) 

Dl°J5n'  (dS'zhSng') 

Dll'ljng-^n 

Dln-gige-pore' 

D!-n'in'  (dS-n'ing') 

Di-nUnt' 

Djn-wld'dif 

Dt'li 

DIx-Sn' 

DIx-mtide' 

DniS'p?r  (nS'pfr) 

DniSs'ter  (nSs't^r) 

DSf-re-fi-«ld' 

D51-5Sl'ly 

D5I-f4rt' 

DSm-i-nt'c^,  or 

D^inSn'i-cji 
DSm-i-nJque',  Fr, 
DSnr^g-ba'd^e 
DSn'^ld-son 
D5n'c9a-ter 
DSn'«-gil 

D5n'g»-r4,  or  D^n-gSIf 
Diin'n^-ghae 


D»r'ch?s-t?r 

Dordogne  (d°dr-d5n') 

DSrdrecht  (dSr'dr«kt) 

Dar'niScb 

D8r-pSt^ 

DHrt 

Ddu'ay  (dS'a) 

Daubs  (d8b) 

Doug^l^ 

DaafrS  (d8'r3) 

D»v-re-fi-«ld' 

DBA-lf-tj-bid' 

DBwn-pit'rick 

Draguignan 

(dra-gsn-yang') 
DiUve 
Drentbe  (drSnt,  or 

drSn't?) 
DrSs'd^n 
Dreux  (drA) 
Dri'nS 
DrSgh'^? 
Dro'h9-bicz 

(drS'b9-bIch) 
DrSit'wicb  (diiHt'jcb) 
Dr9-m5re' 

DrBn'tbelm  (diSn'tlm) 
Drt'sss 
D&b'ljn 


Ddb'nS 

Dv  Bdque  (-bSk) 
Duero  (dfl-a'rC) 
DA'js-borg 

Dulcigno  (dai-cbSn^ya) 
Dulwicb  (d&l'icb) 
DuRi-btane' 
Darn-fries' 
Dun-b4r' 
Dan-d3llk' 
Dan-dee' 
Dan~ferm'1)ne 
(dfin-r^r'lin) 
DBn-k81d' 
Dan-kIrk' 
Dan-eln'n^ne 
Dunwicb  (dan'jch) 
Duquesne  (dd-kan') 
DA-rance' 
DA-^n'g5 

Dd-l4iz'za  (or  dA-rSt'tt 
Dar'hfini  (dur'^m) 
Ddr'l&ch 
Daa's?I-d8rf 
Ddt'ljng-en 
Du-vai' 
Dw»-ril'ca 
DwI'n^  or  Dwi'nl 
D^le 


E. 


ExS'TpN 

E'brt 
jgb-sam'byl,  or 

fib-s^m-bfil' 
Ecc-138' 
Kgh'ter-n8£ta 
£c'i-ji  (or  a'tbe-ha) 
eck'mdhl 

Ecuador  (8k-wM8r') 
Bd'dy-st9ne 
E^'den-ton 
Ed'fd 

Edge'c?mbe  (Sj'kym) 
Cdge'flSld 
Edinburgh  (Sd'in-bar- 

r?,  or  8d'in-bUrg) 
Gd'ia-tS 
Bd'wjrds-vllle 
Effing-bam 
Ei'?r 


B|'i-n&,  or  $-gI'n» 

g'^rpt 

£b-ren-brelt'steln 

Eich'st&dt 

Ei'lgn-bdrg 

El'se-n&ch 

Eis'lVb^ 

E-kat-?-r!'n?n-bttrg 

E-kat-?-ri'n9-giad 

E-kat-9-rt'nv-efiiT 

EI  j^-raiche' 

Elbe  (81b) 

El'ber-reid 

El-beuf  (61-baf ) 

Cl'bjng 

El'che  (61'cha) 

El  D9-ri'do 

El-?-phjn-tl'n? 

Elfin 


£-lI8'»-b8^gIftd' 
El-16re' 
£l-in!'n» 
|-16'ra 
El-si-n8re',  or 

fil-si-near' 
El'v^s 
El'w;ng-fn 
£1^ 

Emb'd^n 

Embrun  (am'brBn') 
firn'mer-lgh 
En-ggi-dJne' 
Enghien  (an-|8'an) 
England  (Ing'gl^nd) 
En-j-s6i' 
Enkhuizen 

(enk-hai'z^n) 
En-ni»-c8r'thy 


fin-nis-knien 

t-pSr'i-«B 
p-er-nay' 
Ep'i-nSU 
B-rSklj-j 
fir'flirt 
Er'Isbt 
S'rje  (S'rrt 
Er-i-van' 
fir'l^ng-fn 
Sr'ze-rdm 
Brz-ge-blr1? 
Es-cani'b)-9 
Es-c4-rj^l' 
Es'n^ 

Esquimaux  (fis'k^mS) 
Es-sfMjul'b8  (-ks'-) 
Ess'Ijng-fn 
Es't; 


fis-tr^-m^-dd'r? 
fis'tr^moz' 
Es'z^k  (8s'sek) 
Etampes  (5-tamp') 
Et'^wab,  or  Et'9-w6a 

or  Hlgh'-TB«-sr 
Eupen  (Bi'p^n^ 
Eu-phra'tS^ 
Efire  (yfir) 
Eu'r^pe 
Eutin  QSUenO 
ESx'ine 
Sves'bam 
Ev'9-ra 

Evreux  (Sv-rft') 
Ex'?-t?r 
Eyalet  (I-yl'l9t) 
EJ'djr 

Ef'Uu  (0-  I'laa) 


F. 


PA-fiN'Z+ 

Pah'Wn 

Fai-4um' 

?4ir'fi51d 

Fa-laise' 

FSl'kirk,  or  Fai-kVrk' 

Falkland  (f4wk'l»nd) 

Fai'mouth 

Fl'rB,  Port 

Fa'rBe,  or  Fa'rj-B 

Fir-sis-an' 

Wu-quiSr'  (fllw-k8r') 


FaJ-ai' 

Fjiy-Stte' 
Fay'ette-TlUe 
Fay-sum' 
P5h-r»-bad' 
FSHn-5'ch9 
F?-n-C!-a'n? 
FSm'em 
Ffr-mi'nsigh 
(fer-ma'n?) 
F?r-mBjf' 
r?r-ra'ri 


FSr'rB 

F8r'r?I,  or  F^r-rBI' 

P?z^an' 

FIch-t?l^?-b!r1? 

F«s'9-le  (-la) 

Figeac  (flzh'ak') 

Figueras  (f^-ga'r^) 

Fl'ji,  or  PSS'tee 

FIn-is-t8rre' 

Fln'ljnd 

Fisme  (f8m) 

Fiume  ItyVmi.) 


Pl»n'd?r} 

FISche 

F18n5'b3rg 

F18r'?nce 

FlB'res 

FlSr'i-d» 

Fiash'jng 

Poggia  (faj'ji) 

Foix  (fwa) 

Fontainebleau 

(fBn-tan-blS') 
FSn-t^-ra'bj-t 


Fontenay-Ie-Conte 
(rent-nS'-lp-  k8ng'tS 

FBn-t?-nBjf' 

Fontevrault 
(fSn-tev-rll' 

FaVt?  jai'13 

Fdr'Il 

Fdr'mfn-te'i'   (^S'-) 

F^r-mS'sf 

FSr'rS? 

Fdr-syth' 

F8r4f-Tfii-t(l'r» 
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F5th'«r-in-giT 

Fou'd! 

Fougeres  (O-zh&r') 

F8u'lah9 

F8»'9y 

foyers  (fl'fra) 

Frlnce 


Franche  Comte 

(n-^nsh  kSng'ti) 
Francois  (frain'awa) 
Fi^n-ciVni-ii 
Fi^n'^-k^r 
.Filn'k^n-steln' 
Frjln'ken-tbal  l-ar) 
Frtnk'hrt 
Fr^B-c&'tj 


Franenburg 

(frsa'fn-birg) 
Frau'stadt  (friS&'stat) 
Fred'^r-icks-biirg 
FrM'fr-icka-hiOl 
Pr6d'?r-jok-t9n 
Frel'berg 
Frel'jjng 
Frel';ing-fn 


FreJ'stSdt  (-ntSt) 

Frejus  (rra-zbds') 

Prey'bUrg 

Frt'bUrg 

Fried'I^ind 

Fri5ach'?-haff 

FriSsM^nd 

Fri-ft'li  [ySfc') 

Frontignac  (fron-tjD- 


Fui!r-tl-v?n-«l'i9 

Fftl'dai 

Funch'jl,  or  Fdn-chW 

Fanf-k!r5h'?n 
Furnes  (ram) 
Fi;ir-r&ck-^b9Ld' 
FUrth  (fdit} 
Fyz-f-Uid' 


G. 


Gaeta  (gi-i'Vi) 
Git'st 

Gaillac  (gal-yik') 
Gaillon  (gal-ySnO 
Gdiir'ISch 
Gj-Kpli-gSji  or 
G&l-lj-pa'giH 
Gll-»-shielar 
O-iKtz' 

Gj-ll"ci-» 

G&l-lIp'9-U 

GM'li-p9-l!«' 

Gal'l9-way 

G&l'T?s-t9n 

Gai'way 

Gin'tei 
GUn-j&in' 

G'ird'iner  (gSlrd'nfr) 
G9Lr-d9u' 
Garfagnana 

(gSr-fjn-yll'nSl) 
Garigliano 

(gSr-fil-ya'nS) 
G^-r8nne' 
Gir'row? 
G£ts-c9n-ade' 
G&s'c9-ny 
Gis'p; 


jSKFfle  (SSrfl) 

e^I'd^r; 

GSn-¥-s5§' 

w-nS'vji 
GeneToiB 

fzhSn-j-vwH') 
gen'9-si 
GeSr'g-» 
Gera  (ga'ra) 
G«r'm»-ny 
Ge-ro'na  (ha-rS'na) 
Gera  (zh&r) 
Gex  (zhez) 
^re^'afr; 
GbQi-d'd'mjs 
Ghauts  (g^wts) 
Ghent  (Pnt,  or  gSng) 
;&h;r-gSng' 

ejb-rSa'tsr 
j&ies'sen  (gS's^n) 
Gijon  (hS-hSn') 
Gi-lo'13 

GVr-|§n'ti 

Gironde  (zhe-rSnd'} 
Gt'z«h 
6l»-inilr'gfn 
Gl&'rvs 
Gl^'gSw 

Glaucbaa  (gWklia) 
Gl$n-eig' 


Glogau  (gU'gilfi) 

Gl9-gaw' 

GlSm'm^n 

GISucea'tf  r  (glSa't^) 

Glfick'st&dt 

GmUnd  (gmAnt) 

Gnesen  (gna'z^n) 

Gn€9'n9  (n€a'ii9} 

G9-dav'e-ry 

Goea  (haa) 

G9-j5in' 

GSl-cSn'd« 

Gom-br68n' 

Gomera  (gq^mi'H) 

G9-naIve8' 

GSn'dvr 

G66in'ty 

G9-r5S' 

Giir'litz 

Giirtz  (gclrts) 

Ga'thj  tor  go'ta) 

GSth'l^nd 

GSt'ten-bilrg 

G<it'ting-?n  (gSt'ing- 

en) 
GSu'd'i 
Gaur  (gar) 
Ga-y&z^ 
Goz'zo  (gSt'aa) 
Gr^-ci-G's9 
Gr^L-dla'c^ 
Grdm-mSnt' 


6tSm'pi-{in,  JUIm 

6r»-nSL'd» 

Gtttnt'b^m 

GrSn'vjlle,  U.  S 

GiSn-vnie',  Fr. 

Gmtz  (grata) 

Graudenz  Cgraii'd^nts) 

Gravelines  (grav'len') 

Grave^'find 

Greece 

Graen'l^nd 

Gr£en']£Lw 

GreS'n9ck 

GreSn'wjcb  (grS'niJ) 

Greifa-wM'd; 

Gre-n&'d^ 

GrSn-a'ble 

GrSt'n?  GraSn 

Grin'dfl-waid 

Griaons  (grS-zonO 

GrSn'ing-^n 

Gruyeres  (grd-yirO 

Gui-dj-mv'i*- 

Gu'a-dgi-lSix-a'r^,  (or 

gwa-dH*-ba'r^) 
6ua-dH3upe'  (g^'d;- 

19p') 
Gui-djl-qulv'jr,  or 

Gu'd-dfl-quj-Ttr' 
Gua-dj4'n» 
Gua-ni&n'g9 
Gua-na'if 


Gaa^n»-xua't£  (gwin- 

n»-hwa'ta) 
Guan'ca  V?Jl'ca 
Guar'dgir-ul,  (gar'd^ 

w8) 
6u^-t&l'l» 
Gua-tj-ma'lf ,  or  Gua^ 

t^ma'lj 
Gu9Z-a'cy  (or  gvra-ha' 

ka) 
6uaj-?-quiI'  (gwl-j- 

kal') 
GuS'bres  (ga'b^iz) 
Guei'd^r-Mnd 
Gu^l'der; 
Gueret  (ga'ra) 
Gilem'§ey 
Gul-a'n»  (Se-a'nj) 
GuWnnefrp-Sn') 
Gun'fprd  rail'fjrd) 
Guin'ea  (gin'9) 
Gu!-pOs'c^  (ie-pW 

k9-a) 
Gul5'bir-9Ugh  (giz'-l 
Gfim-bXn'nen 
Glind-wa'n^b 
Gdntz'bilrg 
G4r-wSil' 

Guy'»n-d5tte'  {gI'-> 
Gd-z^l-hls's^r 
Gd'z^r&t' 
^wjn-nStt' 


H. 


DXb'^r-shXu 

IKd'ding-tpn 
md'leigh  (had1«) 
HSd-rgt-maut' 
Haer'l^m  (bar'lfm) 
Hague  (hag) 
Haguenau  (ag'no) 
Hai'n&n 
Hainault  (ha^nS,  or  bl'  - 

naait) 

Ha-jy-p83r' 
mi'b^r-stadt 

HUleln 

HiJlowell  (hSI'lf^l) 
mm-vdto' 
Ba'mah 
Him'bUrg 

aa'mein 

•iam'«-«ze 
Hamp'shlre 
flanau  (taa'nS&l 
Hang-tchea-fBu' 
nang-tcbeSu' 

Bar'di-man 
Har-fledr' 


HarM^m 
Bar'ljng-fn 
Har'per'9  FSr'ry 
Har'ria-bUrg 
HSr'row-gate 
Hirt'fjrd 
Hftrtz  or  Harz 
H&r'wjch  (hSr'ij) 
mS'le-mSre  (h&z'zl- 

mSr) 
ms'sflt 
Haat'jng^ 
mt't^raa 
H^-van'n^b,  or  H^ 

Hav'fr-fprd-wSst' 
Ha'v^r-hlU  (ba'vfr-n) 
Ha'vre  (ba'vr) 
IKv're-de-Gi4ce' 
(hav'vr-de-grasO 
H;i-wai'i  (hji-wl'?) 
Haw'jck 
Hay'ti 

Haze'brouck  (aznirdk) 
H«b'ri-d5? 
He£b'iog-fn 


Heci» 

H6d-jSz' 

Bel'del-b«rg 

Hell'brSnn 

Hei'i-g9-iand 

Haim'stadt 

HSl-milnd' 

Hei'sing-fdra 

Hel-vSl'lyn 

Hel'voet-sldys 

Hen-lo'p^n 

Hen-rl'co 

He-rac'If-f 

Hf-rit' 

Herault(b2r'81,ora'rS) 

HSr'e-f9rd 

HSr'kj-m?r 

Her^m^n-sQldt 

Hernn'hSt 

Her'np-sand 

Hert'Cjrd 

Her-2e-g9-vi'nfr 


Hasse  Darm'stadt 
Heuseden  (bifls'd^n) 
Heyta'by-ry  (bats'-) 
Urares  (beir) 


Highlands 
HlQd-bOrg-bau'zen 

(hnt-bSrg-hBa'z?n) 
HU'd^s-helm 
Hll'ljh 

mil;'b«r-«ugh 
Hlm-9-lay'9,  or 

Hjm-ma'l^h 
Hjn-daa'  Kh6 
HIn-d9s-tan',  or  Hjn- 

daa't^n 
His-p»n-j-a'Iei 
Hiwassee  (bi-w5a'9) 
Ho-9ng-h5' 
Ha^h'heim 
H^-dei'd? 
Hague  (hag) 
Ho-hen-lln'den 
He'hen-Io'h?' 
Ho-ben-z51'lern  (h3- 

^n-tsGI'Iern) 
Hai'l^nd 
Hai'stein 
Hai'st9n 
HSI'y-haad 
H51'y-waU 
H9-nan' 


Hfn-da'r|« 

HSn'fleAr 

Hin'i-tfn 

H8a|'e-vaan 

Haagh'ly 

HiSt't^n-tats 

H6u-quhang' 

Hau'si  (ha'sa) 

Hau-S9-t5n'ic 

Haua'tfn 

Hll-s-helne' 

H3d'd«r;-fiaid 

Hud'sgn 

HuSl'va  (wSl'vl) 

HuSs'ka  (waa'ka) 

Huilquflemu  (hwU 

kwil-a'mA) 
HuU 

Hfim'b^T 
Hfln'g?-ry 
Hfird'w&r 
Hfl'rpn 
Hvean I vSn) 
Hy'd?r-»-b&d' 
H«'dr»  lor  he'd  n) 
H?-dr»-kd' 
Hythe 


1. 


I-BXR'Itt. 
Ib'er-vIUe 
tce'l^nd 
t'cflm-km 
Id 'I -a 


IgHau  (tgiaft) 
Ig-uf-la'da 
Il'ch«s-tfr 
Il'fr^-camba  (-k3m) 
DUmani  (el  y^ma'n?) 


n-lj-niHs'  {IHf-ni«0 

Jl-l?r'i-» 

imVia 

In'di-«  (or  In']?-») 

In-dj-an'v  (Tn-J9*n'»1 


In-di»n-&p'9-lli 
In'diea  (In'jjz) 
Jn-daur' 
]n-dSre' 
Indre  (inf 'dr) 

BBBB 


In'dyi 

In'g9l-at&dt 

Inna'pidck 

In-v?^'iy 

In-Tfr-keithfjnf 
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In-voi-ISch'T  l-rtlk' lr'?-bi  Iii'shi-» 

In-v?r-nea»'  ire'ljnd  Isoo  (e-sa'8) 

In-v?-ra'ry  Jr-kdutsk'  Iser  (S'zer) 

I-S'nj  li-f-qaSta' (orli-9-k'iri' )  Isere  (&-sir') 

I'9-wj  Ir-r»-w4d'oy  Iserlohn  {S'zfr-Kn') 

Ips'wjch  (or  Ip'sH)  Ir'tysch  Isla  (I'l?) 

I-iiik'  Ad'J^mt  Jtr'Tine  ]s-l&m-»-b&d' 


Islay  (I'la) 
l^'Ung-ton 
Is-mMl',  or  TB'inai4 
la'mld 

[ssoire  (\9-bw^') 
Is-s6u-dSii' 


Is  iri-» 
It'»-ly 
It-?-pl-C¥-r4' 

Iv'i-?a,  or  1-tJ'«« 
Jv-re'ji  (jv-ra'ii 


J. 


jaf-n^-P9-t&m' 

J51'l(?ffa 

J51-8d-an' 

Jainai'c^ 

J9-nei'r5  (j?-na'rfl) 

Janina  (y'd-'n^-n'd.) 

Jgi-pin' 

lapura  (ba-pfl'ra) 


Kque-mSl' 
jar'p-siav  (yiir'^IS.v) 
JSs'By  (ySa'a?) 
Jaszbereny  (ySs-b^- 

ra'n?) 
Jauer  f  yo^'er) 
Ja'v^,  or  Ja'v^ 
J^d'bilrgh 

(or  j6d'biir-r9) 


Je'n?  (ya'n?) 

Jer'^ey 

Jesi  (ya's$) 
J€b'so 
JeJ-p5re' 
Jid'dgi 


J^n'ni-na 
JSn'kiQ-pIngr 
Jor'd^n 
J9-rtl'15 

(h^-rdl'ya) 
JSud-pore' 
Jy-Sn'  Fer-nSln'd^z 


Jajuy  (htl-hw6'j 
JulierB  (zhd'19-a) 

Jung'frau  (oryltng' 

frbfl) 
Ju-ni-at'tgi 

Jiit'l^nd 


K. 


Kaabta  (kWl^) 

Kiir-wan' 

Kal-s^-rt'^h 

KSI-SL-m^-zM' 

Kai'isch 

KS.pi'|-ni6c 
K^m-tschtt'k? 

(fcgi-n5.w'w9) 
lan-d^i-hair' 

K?-ra'his-s'd.r' 

Karls'biirg 
Eascbau  (kSlsb'iJft) 
K^h-mire' 

KH'^h'djn 


RS'trtne 

Kgt-zan' 

Kehl  (kal) 

Keigbley  (kSth'l?) 

K^iat' 

E€nip'ten 

K^-nS-'wh?  (k^-n^w'- 

K6n-ne-bec' 

K6n-nf-bunk' 

Ken-tiick'y 

KS'ogh  fke'o) 

KSrgue'jen'§  7si. 

K?r-man^ 

Ker'mgin-shaw 

K^r-ahSLw' 

Keab'o 

Kez'wjck  (kgz^ik) 


Kets'ke-mgt 
Khar-kSf 

Khar-t68ra' 

Kher'apn,  or  K^r-sBn 

KhS'vsi 

Kh9-kand' 

Kho-rgs-aan' 

Ki^kh't^i 

Ki-9n-kfi' 

Kld'der-mtn-ater 

Kl-ef',  orKi~Sv' 

Kiel 

Ki\~6kTe' 

Kil-k6n'ny 

KjMa'l? 

Kil-la'loe 

Kjl-lar'n^y 

K)l-mar'n9ck 


KjI-mSre' 

Kjn-carMjne 

Kin-rSas' 

Kjn-aale' 

Kjn-tore' 

Kjn-tyre' 

Kjr-kai'dy 

Kirkcudbright  (ki'rk- 

k8'bre) 
Kirk'wiU 
K'ir-mgn-shah' 
KIr-ri?-muir' 
Kls-kj-mtn'^-tas 
Kjt-tan'ning 
Kit-tsi-tin'ny 
KS-u-ta'j?h 

Knisteneau  (nia'te-no) 
KnSx'Tme 


K5-lln' 
Kol-y-\^n 
K5ng9'b6rg 
KQn'jgs-b^'rg^  or  S.o« 

igs-berg 
K6-T?8-san' 
Kar-dp-fSn' 
KSs-cj-ua'ko 
KSs-trB'mgi 
Kraa-np-yarsk' 
Krem'nitz 
Kreuztiach 

(kriJita'nak) 
KGr-dja-tan' 
Ku-rile?',  or  Kd'rile 
Kur-r§e-chane' 
Kdrsk 
Kut-tore' 


UAB-R^L-DOB' 

Lac'cj-dlvefl 
La£h-vwan'n9ck 
Lich-si-wax'en 
La  ghtne' 

La2h'sa 

L9-dakh' 

L?i-d6'g?i 

Lgi-drone^' 

La-f^y-6tte' 

La-FSur^be' 

La'gS  Maggiore  (-in^- 

lia-Grange' 
La  GuaJ°ra 
L?-gii'na 
Lji-hore' 
LHiSu'  (l9-b80 
La  Man'.cha,  or  Lgt 

Man'gh? 
Lambayeque  (Km-bf- 

ya'k?) 
Lam'beth 
La-me'go  (-ma'-) 
Lam'mer-mAir 
L?-Mbiile' 
Lam'sa-kS 
La-nai' 

Lan'?rk,  or  L?-nark' 
L5n'c9S-t?T 
l^n-ci-a'no  (lan-chg- 

a'no) 
Liin-dau' (or  lan-dar) 
Landea  (langd) 
Lan'dre-cy 
Lands'b^rg 
Landa-cro'n? 

LSng'hplm  (ISDg'ym) 
Liimg'ISfiwl 


Lan'grea  (lan'gr) 

Lan-gii?-d3c'  (-I9-) 

L?-nX'cj 

La'5a 

Lj-peSr' 

Lap'l^nd 

La  Pia't^ 

La-ra^he'  (la-rash') 

Lji-rTa'sgt 

Lar-ja-tan' 

Lar'ni-ka 

La-saiie' 

Lai-^-cfln'ga 

Lat-5i-ki'9 

Lat-t5i-k88' 
Lau'ban  (laa'ban) 
Lau'en-burg  (or  1B&'- 

en-bfirg) 
Launce'tpn  (lans'tun) 
Lau-§anne'  (lo-zan') 
Lau'ter-brunn  (IBfi-) 

La-vai' 

Lavaur  (la-vor') 

La-v6'r6 

Lay'ba^h,  or  Lay'ba^b 

ItSam'fng-tpn 

LSb'j-npn 

LSc'ce  fiet'ch^) 

L^i^h 

LSc-tdure' 

Leed^ 

Lee'wjrd  (15'wgird,  or 

lii'wgird) 
LSg-httrn',  or  LBg'h'drn 
Le-gna'no  (I5n-ya'n6) 
Le'high  (le'hi) 
Leice8't?r  (ISs't^r) 
Leigh  (le) 
Leigh'lin  (ISk'Un) 
Lsigh'tpn  (15'tiiii) 


Lei'njng-en 

LeSn'ster,'  or  LSin'at^r 

Lelp'sjc 

Lei-rl'? 

L6ith  (leth) 

Lelt'm^-ritz 

Leit'rjm,  or  LSl^trjm 

Lelx'lip 

L6in'b6rg 

LS'n?,  or  L^-na' 

L6n'?-w5§ 

Le-n6ir'  (le-nor') 

Len-ti'na  ' 

L€om'in-ster 
{Eng.  Km'st^r) 

Le-6n',  or  LS'9n 

L5-9-nt'di 

Le-9n-tS'ni 

Lgop'pld-stadt 

L9-pan't5 

Le  Puy  (I^-pwS) 

Ler'i-da 

LSr'wjck  (16r'ik) 

LSa'i-na 

Les  Martiguea  (la- 
mar-teg') 

Leuch'ten  -biirg  (liMk'- 
t?Ti-b5rg) 

Leut'mj-ritz  (lait'm?- 
rlts) 

LeutBchau  (lolt'shba) 

L?-vant' 

LSv'en,  or  Le'ven 

L9-w9.r'den,  or  Leed'- 
w9r-dSn 

Lew'is-ham 

LSx'jn  g-t9n 

Ley'den  (li'dn'i 

Ll-be'ri-? 

Li-b6ume' 


LIch'field 
Li£h'te-nau  (-niffl) 
Lish'ten-fSIf 
Li^h 'ten-stein 
Liege  ' 

(or  l5-azh0 
LiSg'nitz 
Lille,  Liale  (l€l) 
Li'ma,  or  Li'm^ 
Llm'bUrg 
Lim'er-Xck 
Llm'mat 

Ljm-ogea'  (lim-fizh') 
Limousin  (le-md-aang') 
Limoux  (lS-m8') 
Lln'cpln  (ling'kun) 
Ling 'en 
LinHcip-ping 
Lin-lllh'gfiw,  or  iXn'- 

Ijth-gow 
Lintz  (lints) 
Lip'gi-ri 

Lip'pe-DSt'moId 
Li|'b9n 

Liaieux  (le-ze-A') 
Lis-more' 
Litch'field 
Llth-u-a'ni-9 
Llt'iz 
Lit-t9-ra'le 

Lj-va'dj-?,  or  Ltv-?i-dS'si 
L!v'er-p8Sl 
Li-vo'ni-& 
LiSn-daff' 
Ll^-nSriy 
Lla'nos  (lya'noa) 
■  Llanrwst  (iSn-rSst') 
LJerena  (ly^a'na) 
L9-an'd5 
Lf^n'gd 


L9-car'n5 

Loch-a'ber 
Lochea  (losb) 
LBgh  Lev' en 
LSqh  Lo'mVnd 
LSgh'y 

Lo-deve'  (lo-dav') 
Lo'di  (16'de) 
L9-f6'den 

L9~gron'6  (Ip-gr5n'y3,) 
Loire  (Iwirj 
Loiret  (Iwi-ra  ) 
Loja  (lo'ha) 
Lo'ker-6n 
L5m'b9r-dy 
Ld'm9nd 
Lin'dpn 
L6n-don-dSr   r 
L8S-ch&8' 
Ij9-rain'    ^kio 
L9-rSt  to 

L'Or[ent  (lor'e  ttng') 
L5r-raine',  i*V 
LSat-with'jel 
Lo'thi-?n 
Lough'b6r-9ugh  (liSf 

bur-9) 
Lough  Erne  (ISk'efm' 
Lough  Neagh(l&k'-n€ 

or  15k'-ne'^) 
L8u-S'9? 
L9u'is-barg 
L8u-sj-|-ade' 
Ldu-i-^j-an'^ 
L8u'ia-vllle 
L8u-vain' 
Louviers  (18'v9-a) 
L&u'v6 
I^w'ell 
Lowdsitz  (l5'v9-sItB) 
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b?  zfire 

Lu-bSck'  or  Ltt'bfick 
Mftb'Mn 

Lfic'c?,  or  L4c'ca 
Lu-ce'na  (ll^-tba'nti) 


1  a-ce'ra  (lA-cn&'r%) 

Lftck-na^' 
Lu-c8n' 

Ldd'wigs-bArg 


LAd'wjgs-Idst 
Lu-ga'no 
L&nd 
Ld'ne-bUre 

Lii'n^n-bUrg 


Lli'nf-vnie' 

Lii-pa't9 

Lu-sa'tj-^  (1^  aa'sh^^) 

Lat'z^n 

LQx'ein-bilrg 

Ly-z^rne' 


Lv-zSn' 
Ly-c5m'ing 
Lym'fj-ord 
L¥nch'bUrg 
Lyonnais  (IS-gn-na't 


M. 


M*-cX'6  {or  ms-kafl') 

IVKc'cle^-fiSld 
M&c-e-do'nj-? 

M^-cbi^^s 

M?-5hyn'leth 

Mjc-ken'zie 

Mack-i-nSLW' 

Mji-comb'  (-kSm) 

Ma'c^n,  Geo. 

Ma-cSn',  iiV 

M^c-quar'ri?  (-kwSr'-) 

MS.d-si-g5s'c^ 

Mad-5^-w9i8'cgi 

MS.d-d9-lo'nsi 

Mgt-dei'r?  {or  mgi-da'rgi) 

Mad'?-ra 

Mid'i-spn 

Mgi-dras' 

MMrld',  or  MSLd'rjd 

Mid'y-ra,  or  M^-dA'r? 

Mael'strftm 

Mae^e  (raaz) 

Maes'tricht  (mfis'trikt) 

Mag-^-dox'gi 

Mag-d?-le'n?  (-la'ngi) 

Mig'de-biirg 
M^i-SSl'M^n,  or 
Mlg-eUan' 
Mag-e-roe' 

M?ig-gio're  (mH^'f*) 
M^-gin-dgi-na'6 
M^g-nl'^gi 
Magny  (mSln'y?) 
Mi-ha-nWdy 
M^-bon' 
M^b-riit^t^ 

Ma'i-da 
Mai-bid-pore' 
Main,  or  Main 
Ma'i-na 
Maine 

Mai-gi-bar' 

uai'9-g9 

tialaisia  (m^-la'shf-^; 

Ma'l^r-Sn 
M^-la'ygi 
MSl'den 
mi-dSveg',  or 

Mai'dive§ 
MH^tn'b^ 
Malines  (ma-lSn') 

Mai-ii-c5i'ia 

M51'm9-dy 

Mal'mS 

Maim^'biJi-ry  (mamz-) 

Malplaquet 

(mai-piak'a) 
Mal'strdm 
MStl't? 
M^'tyn 
Mai-vj-si'9,  or 

M^l-va'sj-? 
Riai'v^rn 
MSU'wah 
M9-nar' 
fttacfhe 


Man'ch^s-t^r 

JKn-dy-vSS' 

M^n-dln'gS 

Ma'n? 

Man-gH5re' 

M^n-hat't^n 

Man^beipi 

M^-nls'sgi 

Man-j-tdu-wSc' 
Mann'h&rts-berg 
M^n-rie'aa  (m?n-ra'sa) 
Le  Mans  (le-mang) 
Mpn-sbu'ra  ' 
Man't9-va 

Man'tu-j 
Man-Z9-na're3 

{or  man-tha-na'r?a) 
MSr-gi-cay'bo  (-ki'bo) 
Mar'^-mec 
Mar-?n-ham' 
Mar's-nSn 
Mar'»-vl 
Mar-ble-hSad' 
Mar'biirg 
Marche 
Mar-dSn' 
M^-rSn'g5 
MiT-gFL-ri't? 
Mar'gstle 
Mar-i-a'n^i 
Mar-ie-g?-iante' 
Ma'ri-?n-bUrg 
Ma-ri-en-wer'd^r 
Mgi-rl-?n-zSU'  (-tsSF) 
Ma-ri-€i't9 
Marigliano 

(mar-el-ya'n5) 
Mg^rifza 
Mar'm^-r? 
Ma-r5sch'  (-rSsh) 
Mgt-rSss' 
M^r-que's^s 

(mar-ka'8?z) 
M^r-sa'ia 

Maraeilles  (mgir-salz') 
Mar-t?-ban' 
Mar-ti-nl'c6 
Mar-ti-nSque' 
Ma'ry-l?nd 
Maaafuero 

(mas-j-fwa'ro) 
Mas'c^t 

Mas's? 

Mas-asi-chu'settg 

Mas'u-ah 

Msi-siS-l(-p?-tSim' 

Mat-^-mo'raa 

M?-tan'zgLS 

Mat-gi-pan' 

Mat-5i-rS'9i 

Mat-^-ro' 

Mats'mai 

Mat'u-ra,  or  M?-tu'ra 

Mauch  Chunk 

Mau'i 

Mau-me5' 

Mau-r§-pas'  (mo-r?-paO 

Mau-rl"ti-u8 

(mau-risb'9-Hs) 
Mayence  (ma-yans') 


Mgiy-6nne' 

Mayne  (man  or  mln) 

May-n86th' 
Mays'vnie 
Mj-zan-df-rtln' 
Mgtz-za'ra  (mat-sa^ra) 

M?-a'ca 

Meaux  (m3) 

MSgh'ljn 

Me-cho-gt-c5n' 

MSck'Ien-biirg 

Me-cHn' 

Mec-ian' 

Me-dl'n?,  or  Me-dl'ngi 

Me-di'ngt,  Ohio. 

Med  -JTt^r-ra'n^-jin 

Me-ber'rjn 

Mgigf  (m€gz) 

Mei-fcSng' 

Mei-nam' 

Mei'njng-^n 

Meis's?n  (rai's^n) 

Me-jer'd^h 

M6k-i-n6z' 

Me-lTn'd^ 

Mel-roae' 

Mel't9n-M6w'br9.y 

Me-ian' 

Mem'el 

M6m'raing-en 

Me  ra-ph  re-ma' g3g 

Me-nard'" 

Men-do'z5i 

{or  m6n-do'tha) 
Me-nin' 
MSntz  (mints) 
Me-ntir 
Men-za'Ieh 

M6q'ui-nSz  (mSk'^-nSz) 
Mer-din' 

M^r-gul'  (m?r-ge') 
Mer'i-da 
M6r-!-m5i-chi' 
M6r'i-9-neth 
MSr-men-teau'  (-to) 
MSr'rj-mack 
Mer'ae-biirg 
M^r'sey 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vjl 
M's'chJd 
MSah'ed 
Mes-9-15n'|i 
Mes-aS'n  fi 
MSs-u-ra'd5 
MSa-v-ra'ta 
M6t'e-lin 

Metz  (mSts,  or  mas) 
Meurthe  (murt) 
Meiise  (muz) 
MSx'j-co 

Mezierea  (mSz-yAr') 
Mt-a'co 
Mi4m'i 
Ml-a'va 
Mi^h-i-gan' 
Mi^b-jl-i-mack'i-nStc 

{pron.  mak-§-n9,w') 
Mid'del-biirg 
Mid'dle-bfir-pugh 
Mld'dle-bu-ry  (-b6r-) 


MTd'dIe-ta<»n 
Mir?n 

MS-iaz'zB  (mB-iat'sa) 

Milhau  (mS-lo') 

MxI'lSdge-vIUe 

MS'lo 

Mil-wau'kip 

Min'cio  (mXn'cha) 

Mln-d^-na'3 

Min'den 

Min-do'r5 

Mjn-gre'lj-j 

Min'ho  {or  men'yo) 

Mj-nor'c^t 

Miquelon  (mlk-e-lSn') 

M3r-5i-mi-chJ' 

Mj-ran'd9-ia 

Mirepoix  (m5r-pwa0 

Mis'i-tra 

Miakolcz  (mlsk-holts^) 

Mja-sia'que 

(mja-als'ke) 
Mis-sja-sXp'pj 
Mis-s^lSn'ghj 
Mjs-sou'rj  (rafs-s&'r?) 
Mis-trtla' 
Mittau  (mlt'tBa) 
Mp-bile' 
M&-C3^ran'g^ 
Mo'gh^ 
Mo'de-na 
MSd'i-ca 
MSg-5i-d5re' 
Mo'hawk 
Mo'bj-lSv,  or 

Mp-hi'lev 
MSl'dau  (-dbH) 
Mpl-da'vi-? 
MSl-fSt'ta 
Mp-lise' 
M6-l9-kai' 
Mp-lQc'cgi 
M5m-ba'z^ 
M5m'flot 
M5n'5i-co 
MSn'?-gban 
M5n-5is-tlr' 
M3n-ch?-b53' 
MSn-de'g5  (-da'gS) 
MondoHedo 

(mon-dpn-ya'd5) 
MSn-d9-vl' 
Mp-nSm-b^i-aJ'? 
Mgn'f?-18ut 
Mi5n-fer-ra'to 
M6n-ghir' 
Mpn-go'lj-? 
M3n-9-m9-ta'pgi 
M9-nSn-ga-h§'i? 
Mg-nSp'g-Ii 
Mpn-ro'vj-? 
Mona  {or  mSng) 
M5n-trig-na'na 

(mSn-tjn-ya'na) 
Mon't?-gue 
Montargis 

(mQng-tar-zhS') 
Montauban 

(mang-to-bang') 
Mant  Blanc 

(or  mang  biang) 


MontbrisoQ 

(man  g-brS-zHn  g') 
MSntHjaim'  (-kamO 

MSn-te'go 
Man-teith' 
Montelimart 

(m  ang-tei  'e-marO 
Mon-tSlVvSz 
Monterey  (m5n-te-ra^ 
Man'te-Vtd'e-o 

(or  m8n't?-v§-da'B) 
M5nt-fer-rat' 
RI6n-ti-'c61'l5 
Montilla  (m6n-tSl'ya). 
MBnt-martre' 

(m3ng-martr') 
Mont-mp-rSn'cy 
Mont-pe'Ij-^r,  Vi 
Ment-pm'lj-er 

(or  m5ng-pSr$-^) 
Mont-r?-ai' 
Mont-re-a'l9 
Man-troae' 
M5nt-ser-rat' 
,  M88r-sb6d-^-bad' 
Mooae-hil'lpck 
Mp-ra'va 
M9-ra'vj-gi 
Mir'ay  (mSr'r?) 
Mbr-bj-han' 
Mp-re'? 

Mp-re'na  (m^-ra'na) 
Mpr-Ia'ghj-^ 
Morlaix  (m9r-Ia') 
Mp-rBc'co 

Mtfr-taigne'  (mtfr-tan') 
Mb'rte-mar' 
MSa'gha 
Mas'cow 
M9-fgIIe' 

Mps-qul'to  (m^s-bS'wy 
Mo'aul,  or  M^-sdl' 
Mg-ta'l? 
M9-ta'p^ 

IWoulins  (md-iangO 
M3ul-t5n' 
M8ur-z8uk' 
Mo-z^m-bJque' 
Mithl  (mol.) 
Mfihl-heim'  (mdl^hlm', 
Mubr  (mor) 
Mulhausen 

(miSl-h8ii/z§n) 
MuI-Ijn-gar' 
Mu'nieh 
Mun'ster 

Mur'cj-j  (miir'ah^^i 
Mil  r' fre  es-bSr-pugh 
Mflr-vj-e'dro 

(miir-ve-a'dro) 
Mds-c5t'  ■ 
Mu3-c6'|ee 
Mus'c9-vy 
Mys-kin'gum 
Mus's^I-biirgh  (-btlig 

or  -bur-p) 
Miit'tiU 
Myc'p-nj 
Myc'9-n3s 
My-s6re' 
Myt-i-15/n^ 


N. 


Na-ll4nt'  ^ 

Ni'invr.wOT-mUr 

Nan'cy 


JKn-ra-sSck'i 
mn-kin' 
N&n'sf-mSnd 
Nantes 
(n&nts,  or  nUngt) 


N&n'ti-cSke 
N^n-tuck'et 
Na'plea  (na'plz) 
N£p'16n<r 
Mp'»-1) 


N4r-bBnne' 

Na^e'by 
N?-sbo'b^ 

mah'TlUe 


NSla'sfiLu 

{or  n^'sVfi) 
Na't?I,  or 

N»-tal' 
mtcii'fi 


/ 
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(or  n&k'f-tSsb) 
Nsi-t3'ri-» 
Net-tore' 
N3u'ge-tSck 
NSLum'bilrg 

(or  nBQm'bdrgJ 
Naup'lj-j 
IWLv'jn 

rJSv-j-rl'niS 
Ns-varre' 

Mz>-rStb 
Neagh 

(nS,  or  nS'?) 
Nldjied 
N^-gHp-^tSm' 
Ne'grp-pSnte 
NWs's;  (nl's^) 
N^noiUB  (ni'inh') 


Nenagb  In^nV) 

Ne-pfiul' 

Ngp'is-slng 

Nfr-biSd'd^h 

Nert-B^hlnk' 

N€s'c9-p€c 

N»b'«r-mnd; 

Neu'bUrg 

(or  nox'birg) 
Neuf-^hsi-tei' 
Neusatz 

(nSi'sSta) 
Neuse  (nus) 
Neu'sohl  (nSi'sa) 
Neu'stSLdt 

(nM'sttt) 
Neuwied  (nBl'wSt) 
N?-va'da 
Nevers  (na-vir') 
N8v'er-Bink 
New'fik 


New'b^m 
New'b(j.ry 
New'b(i-ry-p5rt 
New-c4s'tle 
New  ^-jho't? 
New'fo(ind-Uind 
New  Gr?-nl'd» 
New  Haiinp'shire 
New  Ha'ven 
New  Jer'^ey 
New'm'4r-ket 
New  Or'lf-^n; 
New'port 
New  Vbrk' 
New  Zea'l^nd 
Ni^g'»-r» 
NUc-si-ra'guj 
Nice  (nSa) 
NYc-»-bir' 
Nj-cfipVli 
Ni-G5'si-^ 


Nli!-^e'r» 

(nlk-f-ts'iil) 
NiS'm^n 
Nieu'pbrt 
Nievre  (na-a'vr) 
Nl'ler 
NIk-fl-IaI'?f 
NIl-c4nd' 
Nim'^guSn  (.f  Sn) 
Nim-wel^n  (-wS') 
Ni'Srt  (nS'Sr) 
Nt'pbvn 
NIp'js-aIng 
Nlsb-?-p6ur' 
Nismes 

(nSm,  or  nSmz) 
NS-vaies'  (nS-v«l') 
Ng-ce'A 

(nf-cha'itl) 
Noirmoutier 

(nwar-m6't$-a) 


Nord-bau'ien 
(n(frt-hcla'z9n) 

Nijrd'ki9-plng 

N8rd'Iing-?n  (nSrt'-l 

Nbr'miin-dy 

N?)r'ridge-w3ck 

NBrth-&inp't9n 

NiJr-thum'b^r-llnd 

Nar'way 

Nor'wjcb  (nSr'ritI 

NSt'ting-b&m 

N9-Vi'ra 

N6'v»  Sco'ti-* 

N5'v»  Zem'bl* 

NiSv-g9-r5d'  or 
N<Sv-9-g9-i«d' 

N5x'v-bSe 

N5-y8n'  (n5-ySngO 

Nu'bi-j 

Nu'rem-bSrg 

N^'k^-plng 


o. 


OAHD  (Wi'h») 

Oak'b^m 

Oaxaca  (vrUti.'ki) 

5'b?r-Un 

C'bi-Sn 

C'by 

Ocana  (9-k'4n'y'i) 

Ooc9-qu&n' 

0-ce^n'^  (5-sb9-$n';) 

<(o-she4iii'^k9) 
Qc-mul^ee 
p-co'nee 
O'cr^-c5ko 
0-den-s6S' 
0'd?r 

oe'd^n-bdrg 
Oe'ljnd  (S'litnd) 
Dels  (eis) 
5e'r?-brB 
Oesel  (S'sel) 
Oa'ting-9n 
Off«n-b^cb 
6^d?n|4*rg 


|8S'oli$e 


Oglio  f»l'y«) 
Q-hI'6 
Oiae  (waz) 
Ok-hatsk' 
Ok-tIb'b?-hi 
Old'^n-bUrg 
Oleggio  (9-I6d'JB) 
Oleron  (3-Ia-rSng') 
>0-IIn'd» 
fil-i-v6n'za 
Cl'mutz 
Ol'j-nStz 
O-Kt' 
Q-mSn' 

Qm-piSm-p9-ndd'B9C 
Onate  (5n-ya't9) 

8-n5'gsi,  or  On'e-ga 
neglia  {9-naLl'ygiJ 
g-nei'd^ 
n-^n-d&'g^ 
8n-ta'ri-6 
a-jein' 
03-11  ii-IRs'k; 
ear'fi 
Oda^gin-^ul^e 


OSs't^r-bisat 

Op-e-iau'6j8 

0-p5r'ta 

Op'p§!n 

Op'pen-belm 

8-fitn',  or  O'rjn 
r'»n|e 
Or'?-br5 
Or'e-gSn 
0'r?l,  or  9-r«I' 
0-r?l-ri'ni  (or  o-rel-yU'- 

na) 
6'ren-bUrg 

Oribuela  (9r-$-bvra1a) 
0-ri-no'cfl 
Or-i-za'ba 
Ork'neyj 
Or'l?-?n8 

(or  Hr-la-ttngO 
Or-loF 

g-rBn'te; 
r-9-pe'a9  (-pa'-) 
Or'te-gai 
Orthez  (iir-ta') 
O-rll'ro 
Or-Tj-e'ta  (ISi-v^'Vi) 


0-8Sc'c» 
Q-sage' 

Osb-md^-na^n' 

Os'i-m3 

0;'n$-bruck 

b^'n^-biirg 

Os-s^-baw' 

Os'si-p55 

Os's9-ia 

Qs-sfi'na 

Os-tSnd' 

ds'ti^ks 

6s-w^^tcb'if 

Os-wS'gB 

65'w?a-try 

e-tib'j-W,  or 

Ot-?i-ba'18 
O't^-helte,  or 

0-t?i-heI't? 
Ot'gh^-kSv 
Q-triin'tS 
Qt-s6'g3 

Ot-tHa'nS 
(Bt-t»-ya'n») 


Ot't»-wi 
Ot'ter-burn 
Ouacbita  (wBah-e-W 
Oude  (8d) 
oude'narde 

(or  aa-de-nar'de) 
au'fsi  (3'f5i) 
Oujs-c5D'sjn 

(wjs-kBn'sin) 
Su'rjl,  or  6u-iSil' 
6u-r&Isk' 
eur'fj  (8r'fj) 
our'gj  (8r'g») 
dur-mi'^h 
6u|e  (dz,  or  BftzJ 
out-chjng-fSu' 

(8-ch»ng-f3') 
0'v?r-t9n 
0-ver-3?s's9l 
e-vi-s'd3  (S-T^  dl 
Q-was'co 
Q-w5'g5 
Q-why'ee 
dxTprd 
Q-zark' 


P. 


PXc'<)-lEt 

P»-dSng' 

Kd'?r-b8ra 

Kd'9-va 

l%d'v-a 

Paia'ley 

Psi.lSt'j-nate 

KI'?-Hne 

Pai-gi-wan' 

Pal-em-bSng' 

Pji-lSn'ci-? 

(p5i-lfin'Hhe-*) 
P»-18n'que  (-kj) 
?gi-ISr'mo 
N[l^9s-tlne 
M-es-tri'na 
Kl-i-c&ud-^hSr'iy 
Pjl-ml'rji 
pjl-my'rj 
Pi'ljs 
P&m'li-cS 
F&m-pe-ld'na 
PSm-plo'na 
PSn-j-mi' 
Pj-naJ'  iPJ-nl') 
P?-no'l» 

Psin-sco'va(-cllS'ira) 
Plip'n-i 
Pi-rii 
Par-9-guay',  or 

Wr-?-piaJ 
R'*.J'ba 


Rir-»-inSr'i-b8 

Kr-j-na' 

PSir-?-ii»-t'b« 

P^-rSc'ghi-^ 

Par'g? 

Fa'ri-a 

P&r-i-ma' 

PSr-i-na' 

PSr'ja 

Fir'mj 

Fir-m^-^Sn' 

P&r-nSs'sys 

Fas-C9-gdu'lgt 

P^s-cua'ro 

Pas-qu9-tUnk' 

Pjis-sa'jc 

Kis-39-mgi-qu5d'dy 

Ks-Bgi-r83-wiln' 

Passau  (paa'abfl) 

Piit-e-go'ni-^ 

P?-taps'c5 

Rlt'?-ra 

PSt'mSs 

PSt'n? 

Pj-tiSs' 

Kt'tfr-spn 

Pst-tfick'et 

Piiu  (po) 

pau'ca-tack 

pa-vi'a 

Plw-tack'?t 


Pays  de  Vaud 

(pa'?-d5-vo') 
Pe-d5e' 

Pee'bie;  (ps'blz; 
Pe-Bu' 

Pel'pys  (or  pa'^-pds) 
Pe-king' 
Pf-lew' 
P6m-i-g5-was'8et 

(p6m-e-je-w33's9t) 
PSn-dSn'nja 
PSnn-ayl-va'nj-? 
Pe-n5b'ac9t 
Vin-Tfn' 
P6n-S9i-c5'Igi 
P?n-zance' 
Pe-o'ri-ii 
P?r-dJ'do 

Perigord  (pSr'e-g3r') 
Perigueux  (pSr'e-gd') 
PSr-njim-bfi'co 
Pgr'nau  (pSr'nSa) 
Perpignan 

(pSr-pgn-yangO 
Per-qulm'eng 
Per'ai-gi  (pSr'ah?-^) 
P?-r(l' 

Peaaro  (pa's^-rS) 
P?-3ha'wvr 
Pesth,  or  PSat 
Pst-acb5'rj 


PS'ter-b«r-9Ugb 

PS'tjrj-bUrg 

Pi-t?r-w4r'deln 

Phn-v-dSI'phi-? 

Phj-llp'pine^ 

Phn-ip-p5p'9-ii 

Pl-»-ceQ'za 

(p3-»-chSnt'aa) 
Pi-a'v? 
Plc'jr-dy 
Pj-chTn'cba 
PS'co 

PIc-t8u'  (plk-t8') 
PiSd'mSnt,  or 

P!'^d-m5nt 
Pienza  (p^-fint'ea) 
PS-?-to'la 
Pignerol 

(pln-y»-r51') 
Pignerolo 

(pln-yj-ialS) 
PIl-C9-ma'yo 
Pll'lau  (pIl'lBfl) 
Pin-f-r3'13 
PS-pm-bS'na 
Pi'?'i 

Pjs-cat';-qua 

Pia-cftt'^-quia 
Pis-to'ja  (piB-tS'ya} 
FIt'caith-ly 
Pltta'bttre 
PI»-c6n'ci-» 


Plaquemine 

(pmk-mSn') 
Pli'tj,  la. 
PlStte 

Plau'?n  (pm'en) 
Plela'af  (pli'af) 
Plym'oyth 
Plyn-llm'm9n 
P6-c?-liSn't?8 
Po-C9-m6ke' 
Ppd-gBr'za 
PSd-li'clii-a 
Point  08u-pS5' 
Poitiers  (p3i-tSrz' 

or  pwa'te-a) 
Poitou  (pwa-ttf) 
Po'ljnd 

P9l-ti'v?,  or  P9l't;-vt 
P61-y-n5'si-? 

(pBl-f-ne'abf-j) 
PSm-e-ra'ni-51 
P9n-di-9h6r'ry 
PSnt-^hjr-train' 
Ponlefract  (p»in'ft«t» 
Pon'ti-Sc 
P8n't9-t8c 
P88'nah 
Po-pj-ySn' 
P8p-9-cSt'»-p«tl 
Port'-au-Prtnce'  (-»-) 
P3r'ti-c!  (or  pilr'tf-isbf 
FSifi^nd 


Psn  M»-hSn 

Por'to  PraV'a 

PSr'W  El'ca 

PSrta'moytli 

''ort'y-ggi 

P5'5Bn 

P9-t«n'za  (pf-tent's^) 

P9-t6'm^c 

PS-to-sl',  or  P^^t'sj 
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P5t8'd9[iii 
PQUgh-k6ep'sl9 

(m-kSp'a?) 
Pb«-hjt-tSn' 
P5z-zij-«'Io  (pSt-By-SaS) 
Prague  (prag) 
Pral'rje-d^-ChHn' 
Preble  (prSb^bl) 


Frei'fl 

Frenz'ia-ft  (prSntalit^^) 

PrSs'bUrg 

PrSs'teigne  (-tSn) 

Pr«v'e-aa 

Prieg'nitz 

Prln-cj-p^'tS  C-ebf-} 

Frivaa  (prC-Tll') 


Provence  (priSv-vans') 
Pr8v'i-dfince 
FrusBia  (prd'sh^,  or 

pr&8h'$-9) 
Prttth  (prAt) 
Pskov  (skSf) 
Fuebia  (pwa'bllt,  «r 

pA-ii'bm} 


9M\ 


Pii-«r't3  K.'cS 
Fuglia  (pulVi) 
Pi..-l&s'k| 
Puy-de-Dome 

(pw6'-d?-d5iaM 
Pwllheli  (p6l-ael'f; 
P?r'?-n589 
^r'mant 


Qu?-BfiC' 
QuSd'ljn-bllfK 
aue-ie'ta-io  f-iS') 


Qnesnoy  (kSn-wft') 
Quiberon  (kIb'iSng') 


Q. 


Qall-f-ma'nf 
aujl-lS'Ul 


Qulmper  (kBm-plr'} 


Qnln'f  blknf 
auJ'U  (kS'lS) 


R. 


Baab  (rib) 
R«-clne' 


Rai'ain 


K'H»-inl>n'dr9L 
Raj-pa&-tai'nil 
RSL'l^lgh  (rawl9) 
RambouiUet 

(ram-bd'il-ya) 
K&m-il-liSa' 
B«m-p36r' 
Rilm^'gate 
R»n-c&'guil 
B$n-g36n' 
Ri-ptdes' 
Rilp-ps-bftii'nfck 
RSr'i-tSin 
Rte'mdt 
Riit'i-bar 
R&t'js-bSn 
R^vSn'n? 
Ba'v^n^bSrg 
RSadMng 
E«d'ritb 


Reg'^n 
R§i'?n5-b4rB 
Eeggio  (red'jS) 
Rel'£hfn-ha£h 
Rel'ch^n-barg 
Eel-ki-il'vik 
Rsims 

Benaix  (re-na') 
H8n-frew' 
Eennes  (r£n) 
R6ntj'B9-laSr 
K^-que'ni  (r?-ka'na) 
Reus  (ra'4s),  Sy. 
Reus  \or  riils),  Qer, 
Reut'ling-^n 
R^v'^I 
Rhe  (ra) 
Rhea  (ra) 
RhSim^  (rSmz,  or 
rSmz,  or  r&ngz) 
Rheln't^ 
Rhine 

Rhode  Tsl'^nd 
Rhode; 
Rbodez  (rS-da') 


RhSne 

Rl-»-zin' 

Rtfhe'lied  (rSshaft) 

RIcta'mfnd 

Rideau  (rS-d8') 

Ei6's9n-|?-birg' 

Rieti  (r?-a't?) 

Rfg-i,  or  Bl'g» 

EIg'9-l« 

RTm'i-nl 

Rl-9-b&m'ha 

Rl'5  Brai'v5 

Rl'5  C61-9-ia'dB 

R!'6  dSl  Nor't? 

Ri'o  Grtn'de 

Rio  Janeiro  (rS'5-j3i-na'* 
r6,  or  r5'5-ja-nS'r3, 
or  ri'3  J9-n5'r5) 

R!-5ni'  (re-5ng') 

R!'o  SSI-j-dll'lS  (-yB) 

Ri'5-S»-la'dS 

Rt'p^n 

Rive-de-Gier 
(r5v'-d^zh§'5) 

Rive; 


EIv'»Jl 

RSane  (r3n) 

R<>-«n-«ke' 

RSch'dale 

R5fhe'rert 

Rochefoucault 

(rSsh'f3-k5) 
R<^ctaeUe' 
R6ch'?s-t?r 
R3er-in5n'de 
R5-hp-cflnd' 
Romagna  (tv-mUn^ya) 
R9-ma'nj-»,  or 

Ro-m^-nt'f^ 
R3me 

RSn-c^-Tfillea 
RSs^jish 
R^s-^Sm'mpn 
RSs-crea' 

R?8-3a'n5 

R5s't9ck 

RS'thf  n-bftrg  (rS'tf  n- 

bdrg) 
K)itb'fr-l>»m 


RSthe-siy 
RSl't^r-dSm 
Ecubaix  Cr6-ba') 
Rouen  (rd'SLng) 
Routers  (ra-la') 
Eoussillon  (rA-gll'- 

ySng') 
RSv-5-re'd5  (r5v-e-rfi'. 

dS) 
Eovigno  (r9-TBn'y«) 
E9-vS'g5 
E5w^n' 
ESx'bUrg 

E6x'bii-ry  (rBx'b^r-f) 
Rft'dfl-stadt  (-BOlt) 
E4'g?n 
Ed-me'li-a,  or  Etk-mt 

lt'» 
Eftppln' 
Euasia  (rA^sh^^  or 

riiah'^) 
Rdst's^hitck 
Eut6'?r-ISrd 
ElS-th?r-gl6n' 
Eut'l^nd 


s. 


Saaoe  (Bid) 

Baal  (sal) 

Gaalf 

Saal'fSId 

eaar'brAck 

Saar-ldu'jB 

Baatz  (sats) 

Ba'bi-» 

B$-b!'n» 

B«-btne' 

Ba-ble-s»n' 

Back-»-t88' 

Bi'cS 

^g-9-d9-hBc' 

8ig-hH!'«ii)  orS»- 

gha'lj-^n 
S&g'i-njtw 
S%gue'nay  (sSg'na) 
Sah'»-ia,  or  Sj-ha'r» 
Bah-ryn-pOre' 
Bald  (Bid) 
BaI'da 
ga'jde 
Bat-g5n' 
BtXl'b»n;  (or -in'bijnz) 

St.  X'mand 

St.  As'fph 

St.  Xu-CTS-Wne' 

St.  Xus'tle 

St.  Brieux(-br?-fl') 

St.  jehrls't?-ph?r'f 

St.  Cliirs'vllle 

Bt.  Cloud  (sang'klB') 

St.  CSl'umb 

Bt.  Croix  (kiffitx,  or 

Bt  Cyr  (sang'ssr') 


Bt.  mil\-^  (sang-dlz'- 

St.  S?r-van'  (-vang') 

San-d7-m!r' 

*-«) 

SuS8v'?r  (or  .«8v-dr) 

S»n-daB'ky 

St.  D9-mIn'g5 

St.  S5v-er-S'n» 

SSnd'wich 

Baintea  (sangt) 
St.  Et-i-enne' 

St.  TCrn'mj-ny 

Ssin-ga'i 

St.  ThSm'js  (-t5m'-) 

San'gf-oiBn 

St.  En-sta'tK 

St.  Vltn'csnt 

Sin-i-lSc' 

St.  Fe-U'p? 

St.  Yriex  (-8'r?*) 

sail  M»-rt'nS 

St.  Fl'8ur 

Sji-ka'ra 

Sanquahar  (^nk';r) 

St.  G9J1 

S?-m'do 

S^n-aan'ding 

St.  G«n-?-vi5ve' 

8ai-»-man'c» 

San't»  Ordz 

St.  BiBr'Jio  (-J8r'J5) 
St.  61-9-i«n'nj 

SS'lem 

SSn'tj  PE'(orfa) 

SHSr'n9 

Ban't»-Mgi-r!'» 

Bt.  Gdt'hM 

Bil'f9rd  (slw'fjrd) 

Sin't?-Mar'th» 

St.  H?-lE'n» 

B^I'na 

S;ui-tan'dfr 

St.  H81'i-er 

SHine' 

^n't?-r«m 

St.  Ha'b?rt 

Saiis'bu-ry  (sSJz'bfr-?) 
Sjl-lss' 

8an-t88' 

St.  Il-de-f5n's3 

san-tj-a'gs 

St.  Ja'ga  {or  -ya'gS) 

Salm 

saii-tii-ia'na  (^n-tji- 

St.  Law'r?nce 

SHS'n? 

ya'na) 

Bt.  Ldu'ia  (or  18'?) 

Sai.9-n!'c; 

Sin-tff-rJ'ni 

St.  Lfi'cj-si  (or -lii-sS') 

SjUate' 

Ba8ne  (sSn) 

St.  Mi'lB 

S?-lu'd? 

S&p'tjn 

St.  Miu'rj  (or  -mafl'ra) 

sa-idz'zs  (sa-lAt'sB) 

sar'»-bat 

SU  MI'chj-fl 
St.  Mlg^u?!  (-mlg'w?l, 
or  -me-gel') 

S&l-win' 

Sar-f-gSs'sgi 

SalzOiUrg 

Sar-»-nac' 

Salzwedel(salts'w5-da)  Sar-?-t»f' 

SU  NeSts  (-n«ts) 

S;-ma'n} 

sar-$-ts'g» 

St.  0'm?r  (or  -S-mir') 

Sj-mar' 

SSr-si-wan' 

Saintonge 

Sim-j-rSng' 

Sar-dln'i-si 

(sang't5nzh') 

Sam-^r-cand' 

Sa-rS8'  or  Sa-rl' 

St.  Pierre 

Sam'bre  (sam'br) 
Sam.4jjil''ti-a 

Sa'rSs 

St.  PSl'tfn 

Sarre 

St.  auentin  (kan'- 

Sarthe  (sart) 

tSng') 

Sa'mSs 

Sjs-k?-8haw'in ,  or  S»a- 

St.  Sai'v?-dor' 

Sam-v-tbri'ki 

katch'»-wan 

St.  Se-bas'ti?n  (-s?- 

Sjm-88»n' 

saB'B»-ii 

baat'y^n) 

sa'ny 

Sat-f-d88' 

190 

BBBB* 

s»-ta'ii-f 
sat'a-i^h 

Sault  (s8)  St.  Mary 

Saumur  (aB-mur') 

S^-van'n^i 

save 

Sav-?-nay' 

Savigliano 

(sav-Bl-ya'nB) 
Savigny  (sj-vln'ye 
Sav'9-Kx 
B^-vo'na 

Sj-vBJf',  or  Sav'IfJP 
S^xe-Xl'ten-b«rg 
Saxe-Wei'mjr 
Sax'9-ny 

Sca-f8U' 

Sc&n-d?-r8«n' 
Scan-dj-na'vj.^ 
Scar'bftr-flugh 
Sc^ir-pan'to 
Schaff-hau'5fn  r"-,*! 

hStt'zfn) 
Schau'en-bArg  ^^Mf 

en-burg) 
Scheleatadt 

(shBI-ea-tat" 
Scheldt,  or  Scudldt 
S^hSm'nltz 
S£he-nSc'tj  Jy 
SchiB-dim' 
S^hi-r&z' 
S£h9-har'i? 
S;h5n-brAnii' 
S^hB'n^n 
S^biia'wfn 
S;b4in'ia 
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Bchuy'I?r  (skn?r 
8£hAyl'kni  (skm'kll) 

S;hw9in'zfn-bUrg 
S^hw&rz'bUrg 
B;taw&rz'waid 
Bjhweld'nitz  (shnrlt'- 

nits) 
B^hweln'fdrt 
B^bweitz  (shwits) 
B^hwSr'in,  or  Schw^ 

rJn' 
Scieiiano  (Bhjl-ySL'nfi) 
B^ll'ly 

SjI'o  (or  shS'o) 
B^i-o'td 
S^l^-vo'ni-} 
ScSt'ljnd 
Bcii'tii-ri 
Scjl'ljl 
Be-a'ra 
Bf-ba'gS 
Seb-e-ni'c3 

S§^-es-tSii' 

Begni  (san'yS) 

Si'gS 

S^-giir'b? 

S?-g6'vi-!i 

BSine  (san,  or  sSn) 

Seis-t9in' 

S?-lSf'k?h 

Sa-en-ginsk' 

S^-mSn'dri-} 

Sem-i-gai'li-» 

BSm'lin 

SSn'^gai 
BSn-f-^m'bj-} 
Ben-Its'  (silng-les'} 
S$n-naair 
Sans  (sing) 


SSr-^m-pSre' 

SJ!r'«s 

Sereth  (s»-rSt') 

SSr-i-nl'gVr 

SSr-jn-glp'^tftin' 

Sfr-phWtS 

B8r'vi-si 

S»'l£dje 

Sf-tU'bal 

S5-T«s't9-p»I,  or  SBv- 

9s-t5'p9l 
Sev'?ra 
B?-viSr' 

SeT'jIle,  or  Bf-vUIe' 
Sevre  (savr) 
Sevres  (savr) 
SE-wjs-tan' 
Sta'l'mS 
Shin'npn 
ShM'ul  Ar'jb 
Shaw'nee-tbwn 
ShiSr-nSss' 
ghSf'field 
ShSn-^n-do'fh 
Bber-sh£ll' 

SbI-j-was'B?e  (-wBs'-) 
Shj-iSz' 
Shir-vSn' 
Sh9-sho'n5E5' 
Sbrew|'bij-ry 

(Bhniz'ber-?) 
Shdm'I'dL 
Sl-Sm',  or  Sl'^m 
Si-b5'ri-? 
Sl5'i-ly 

Siculiano  (sS-kAl-y%'nd) 
SiS'iSn 
Sj-Sn'n^ 
Si-Sr'rj  L?-o'ne 
SMr'r?  Nj-Vi'di 
Slg'm^-Ting'^n 
S|-gu€n'z;i 
Bi-le'si-ji 
Sil-h»' 


Bi-llB'tri-» 
Sim-bYrsk' 
Slm'cae 
Slm-ph5-ro'p9l 
Sim'plSn  {or  s&Qg'- 

plBng') 
Sln-c^pore' 
SInde 
Sin-g&n' 
SIn-g5-p5re' 
Sinigaglia  (sln-f-gSLI'- 

yi) 
SIn'ffb,  or  SIn'v-pS 
Sioux  (se-S',  or  s6) 
Sjr-Mnd' 
Slr-i-n'i'gyr 
Sjs-til'vi,  or  Sls't9-va 
Si-(Jt' 

Sj-vas' 

Si-Wih' 

SkSn-e^t'^lfs 

Skib-be-rSEn' 

Slj-vo'iii-gt 

Sles'wjck 

Slieb-blo6m' 

Bli'gd 

Sluys  (sl6s) 

Smai'c^-dSn 

Sm9-13nsk' 

Smyr'n^ 

Snow'dpn 

Snow'hffl 

Soane 

SS(!-9-n4s'c8 

Sp-co'tr^ 

S9-fa'l» 

Soignies  (stTtng'nSB,  or 

sw'in'ya) 
Soissons  (sw'ds'sSngO 
Sj-leSre' 
Sm-fj-fi'ia 
Sim'er-set 
Sta'frj  /s!m 
B9mme 


BSn'df  r-hau';en  (siin'- 

der-haa'z^n) 
S9-ri5'ra 
S86-I68' 

S9-ph8'9,  or  Sa'pbj-» 
S(l-ii.i(i 

Sg-rSlle',  or  SSr'el 
Sa'rj-i 
Sp-ro'rj 
Spr-rSn'tS 
Sau-d^n' 
S9u-i?-ba^'; 
Boutbwark  (sStb'^rk) 
Sp'l,  or  Sp^ 
Spain 
Spait'lj 
BpH^'tiS 

Si«n-dau'  (spitn-dsa'} 
Spey (spa) 
Spe^r  (splr) 
Spire 

Spitz-berg'^n 
Bpp-le'to  (sp9-la't8) 
Sp5r'j-da5 
Squ^m 

BquiM'&'ce  (-cb^) 
Bfi'brSek  (sta'brak) 
Stj-gl'r* 
Staine^ 
Sai-i-mB'nj 
BUra-b8ul' 

st?m-pa'ii-a 

Sfir'gird 

StElub'bSt£b 

Staiun't9n 

St»-v&ng'?r 

Sav'?r-en 

Stean'be'rg-$n 

Stein 

Stei'len-bSscb  (-bBsb) 

StSt-ttn',  or  StM'tjn 

Steu'bSn,  or  Ste^-bSn' 

Steu'b^n-ville 

Stey'fr 


Steyning  ,  sH'tiinii 

Sfir'ling 

StSck'halm 

Stone'ha-ven 

Stan'ing-f^n 

Stoiir'brldje 

Str^-bane' 

Btr'Al'sAnd 

Str&n'r&-9r 

Sti^s'bUrg 

Stiatb-a'ven 

Strau'bjng  (str'dfi'binx 

StrBI'itz 

Striv'j-It 

Str5m'b9-lt 

Stubl  Wel'sfn-bOrg 

Stiir'mjn-ster 

Sttlt'gard 

Sua'bi-? 

Su£L'kem 

Sd-der-ma'nj-^i 

Su-da'tea 

Si'?z 

SA-gul-mSs'sa 

Si'lj 

Sul-ma'na 

Sii-ma'trgi 

Sum-ba'w^ 

Sy-rSt' 

Siir-)-n£ni' 

Siis-que-b&n'n^ 

Sflt'iadge 

S^-wi'nSo 

SwSin'^^a 

SwaMen 

Bwl-ne-m(Sn'd9 

Sw«'zer-Hnd 

Bi?d'n?y 

Sy-8'ne 

Sirr'^-cilBe 

S^r'j-» 

Bzar-vas' 

Szag-^dls' 


T. 


T*-bSe'04 

T4b-»-raa'b» 

T»-teiB'c5 

Ta'bSr 

Tj-brlz',  or  Tj-brS8z' 

T»-ca'ni?8 

TSc-»-rJ'gua 

Tj-caz'ze 

Tgi-can'n'^t 

l%c-v-bay'a 

Tad'cjs-tfr 

T&d-8u-s&c' 

T?-f51'l? 

T&f'i-iat 

l%g';n-r5ck,  or  lUg'- 

*n-r»g 
Tj-giz'zf 
Tagliamento  (tSl-yfi- 

man'to) 
Ta'gus 
T?-hS'ti 

rai-»-ve'r»  (-va'-) 
Tai'bjt 

Taliaferro  (t!a'?-v?r) 
OUl-lii-dS'g? 
T&l-lj-haB'sfe 
TSl-l?-iiStch'l9 

Tsi-i?-p8a'8» 

Tstm-j-ra'c3i 

Tjm-ba'r» 

T&m'b5v,  or  Tjm-bBf ' 

Tj-ml^e' 

TSm-p!'cB 

T»-na'rS 

Ta'n?y 

rSn-iiSr' 

■Kn-jore' 

Tjn-nas'B?-rIin 

l^n-n?-B'ir' ' 

Ta-vr-ml'ni 

Tj-pi'Jos  (-yBs) 

T&p-p^-bSn'nBck 

rsp-tas' 

f^r-j-kal' 


T^r'sin-tB 
Ta-i«s-cBn' 
"Kr-s-zB'na  (t5r-» 

tha'nil) 
Tirbes  (tarb) 
Tar'np-pBl 
Tar-rgi-go'n? 
Tir'sus,  or  Tir-sils' 
Tir'tj-ry 
Ti.t'ii.-aint 
TSsh-kflnd' 
T&8-sj-s(I'd?n 
Tiu'de-ny 
Tiun'tjn 
TSlu'ri-di 
Tau'rjs 
T^v'iist-hlls 
T&v'?st-lSnd 
T»-vl'ra 
T&v'js-tBck 
"Kze'w?!! 
Tcher-kSsk' 
TchBr'ni-gBf 
Tchudj'kae 
Tci-n&n' 

TcTt'ci-car  Ha'ttJn 
T?-i'ki 
TB^he  (t«sh) 
Taem-bM' 
Tef'lJB 
T?-hai'ma 
TS-he-ran',  or 

Tch-riun' 
Te-tiua'c?n 
Te-huSn'te-pBo 
TSign  (tan,  or  tan) 
Telgn'mouth 
T?-ja'co  (t^htl'kB) 
Tai-jn-ga'nii 
TBl-lj-chBr'ry 
T«l'li-co 
TBm-es-var' 
Te-n^a'se-rlm 
TSn's-rtffe 


T6n-n?8-se8' 
Tan't?r-d8n 
Tap-e-a'ci 
Te-quSn-dji-ma',  or 

'Taq-u?n-da'ma 
Tar'»-mo 

T?r-ce'i-ia  (t?r-sa'9-ra) 
Ter-ce'ia  (aa'ri) 
Te-rBk' 
T6r-g9-vis'tsi 
TSr'mi-nl 
T«r'm9-H 
TSr-nate' 
Ter'ni 
Tfir-rgi-ci'n^  {or  tSr-r^- 

cha'na) 
TBr'rj-dBI-Fue'go 

(-fwa'ga) 
Terre  Bonne  (tir-bBn') 
Terre  Haute  (tir-hof) 
Tc3ch'?n  (tash'?n) 
Tat-u-an' 
TSv-f-ro'ne 
T«v'i-9t 
Tewks'bu-ry  (tfiks' 

ber-?) 
T8x'?3 
Teyn  (tin) 
Tez-ca'cB 
Thames  (tSmz) 
ThSn'et 
Th?-a'ki 
ThS'bj-id 
Thebej 
Thels  (tis) 
Tberesienstadt  (t^-nL'- 

se-en-stat') 
Thiagur  (t^-a'gyr) 
Thi-bSt'  (t?-b«t') 
Thiel  (tel) 
Thielt  (talt) 
Thiers  (ta-Ar') 
ThionviUe  (t§-8ng- vD') 
Tbt'va(te'va) 


ThBa?n  (t«'I?n) 

Tho'm^r  (to'm^r) 

ThBm'ss-t9n  (tBm'-) 

Thorn  (or  t8m) 

Thun  (tUn) 

Thur'gau  (tdr'gBa) 

Tbur-gS'vi-? 

Tbu-rIn'|j-» 

Thttrlea 

TIb'bB 

Tl'b?r 

Tj-bBt' 

Tljh'vln 

Ti-cl'no  (^or  t?-che'na) 

Ti-cSn-dg-rB'g^ 

Ti-dore' 

Tlel  (tel) 

TIf'liB 

Tigre  (tS'gra) 

TiVia 

Tll'sit 

Tlm-biio-taa',  or  Tjm- 

biic'taa 
TI'mBr 
Tim-9r-iaut' 
Tln'i-an 
Tin-n?-v«l'ly 
Tl-B'gii 
TIp'?-ra 
Tlp-p?-csi-n3e' 
Tip-pe-ra'ry 
Tlr-ae' 
TSrle-mBnt' 
Tish-(i-mln'g5 
Tit-i-ca'ca 

TIt't?-riS 
Tlv'9-li 

Tijs-oai'ia 

TlSm-«ln' 

T^ba'gB 

T9-b51' 

Tp-bBlsk'      . 

Ti?-ba'sB 

TB-ciin-tlnf' 


T»-cat' 

T»-cil'y8 

TtepUtz  (t«p'Bt8) 

To-kay' 

T9-le'da  {or  t^-la'dB) 

Tp-lo'sa 

Tp-W'ca 

TBm  b8ck'b?o 

TBm-blg'bee 

TBm-buo-t88',  or  Tin 

biic'taa 
TBn-gat-5i-b88' 
TBn-k!n' 

Tonneina  (tBn'nanA'^ 
Ton-n6rref 
TBn-nf-win'tj 
T5n'ning-en 
TBn-quln'"(tBn-k8n') 
T38m-b4d'dra 
Topayos  (t^-pI'yBa) 
Tor-bay' 

Tor'glu  (or  tSr'gBttl 
T9-rJ'no 
TBr'mes 
TBr'ne'-a 
Tp-rBii'tB 
TBr'gn-tBl 
TBr'9-paz 
Torquay  (ttli-k8'j 
TBr-ris-diV 
Tor-shSk' 
Tjr-to'lsi 
Tjr-to'na 
Tpr-to'sa 
T9r-tiS'g» 
Tj-ta'ni 
TBt-nSsa' 
T8ul  (t81) 
T8u-18n'  (tB-IBng', 
T8u-18u;e'  (t8-I6z') 
Touraine  (t^ran') 
T6ur-n^gh£kut' 
T3ur-nay' 
Tours  (t3r  or  •»!« 
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rd^ce'tfr  (tHiiB'tf r) 

Tt&fiM-gar' 

Ti4j-jn-«p'9-li 

Trj-15B' 

Trti'nl 

TrSn-qu^bar' 

Tr&n-syl-Ta'nj-» 

Tr&p'»-iii 

TiSv-jn-core' 

TrSb-i-sSnd' 

Trei'sjm 

TrSiii'?-c8ll 

Tr«m'i-tl 

Troves  (tiav) 

Tre-vl'fl 


Tre-vl'B» 

Trf'c»-m 

TrXch-9-llBp'9-Iy 

Tii-«ste' 

Trtn-c»m-5i-15S' 

Trln-i-d&d' 

Trlp'9-li 

TrSp'9-ll8 

Trip-9-lIz'z5i 

(trlp-j-m'sj) 
Troia  Rivieres  (trw^ 

rEv'yir) 
TriSl-hsBt'tv 
TrSp'pau  (trSp'piia} 


TrSs'sshi 

Troyea  (trwa) 

Trt'ra 

Tnixillo(tr(t-hel']S) 

Tsch«r-k&ak' 

Tsj-am'pi 

Ta'jm 

T4'?-rIck 

Tu&t  (tw5t) 

Wbjng-^n 

Tft-cu-man' 

Tw-de'la  (tv-daan) 

Ta'g¥-ia 
T4'll 


TSl-I;-m5re' 
TdUe 

Tdn-gv-ra'gua 

TAn'g^-aSa 

Ta'ni-c» 

Td'njs 

Turcoing  (tftr-kw&ng') 

T(ir'c?-mStii5 

Wrjn 

TAr-kea-an' 

TUr'k^y 

Ttim-haut' 

Tu-rSn' 


Tflr-BbSez 

Ta-ri)-£hlnsK' 

Tiia-cH^a? 

Tfi8'c?i-ny 

TQ8-C9-r9tw'9« 

Tfis-cs-ro'rj 

Tuy  (tw5) 

TvSr  (tw8r) 

Tw65'd?lo 

Tyne'movth 

Tymau  (Wr'nva) 

Ty-r61',  orTJr'jl 

Ty-r8ne' 

Tfr'r«l 


u. 


UOAYALE  (3-kI'»-Ia) 
Udine  (8'd^-na) 
Udvarbely  (iit-f^r-ba'- 

1?) 
Uiat  (wist) 
Ukraine  (d'krSn) 
Uleabore  (6'I$-9-biJre) 


C-li?-te'» 

CJlm  (film,  or  dim) 

t)l;'wM?r 

tfm'bsi-gSg 

■Om-ra^-r^-pflQ'rj 

tln'dfr-wSkl'd^n 

C-nit'^d  States 


On-t^r-wU'dfn 

ffp's^,  or  Vp-a'i'l» 

Cp-s^-l'l'tf 

tJralTd'rsil,  or»-ja') 

Ur-ba'nsi 

Or-bl'nS 

6'rj(8'r?) 


ttr'B9-r5n 

Uruguay  (S-rv-gwI') 

fise'dQm 

Uabant  (Isb'ang) 

tra'tj-dg 

C't^-wla 

C'ti-c» 


Utreebt  (yfl'trtK,  ar 

ft'trSkt) 
Utrera  (6-trS'i4) 
Vt-t5x'f-tfr  (or  1ix> 

t«r) 
Uzes  (ft^zSs') 
flz'n&£ta  (dti'n&k) 


V. 


VAt's^Tg 
Valala  (v^-la') 
VSl'dii 
V5l-dIv'i-» 
Valence  (vai-SLna') 
Vj-lSn'ci-gi  (vHSn'- 

abe-9) 
V»-16n-ci-a'na 
Valenciennes  (TSll^An- 

se-8n') 
Vs-ISn'ti-»  f-she-a) 
V&l-lj-dp-ltd'        ■ 
VM-l5l-l!'n'4 
Valoia  (vSl-Wi') 
V51-9m-bro's5i 
V&l-pj-ral'sS 
\^l't?-lSne 
^^n-c8u'v?r 
Vgin-da'li-9 

VHn  Die'm^n';  L&nd 
Vftnnes  (v'an) 


V?-il'nj8 

V&s-gir-hS'ly 

Vas-il-i-pSt'5i-m3 

VS-s'spl-bftr-^ugh 

Vlu-cl(J§e' 

Vaud  (vo) 

Veglla  (vSl'yi) 

Ve-lay' 

Vj-lS'nS 

Vfl-le'tri  (vel-la'tre) 

V?H5re' 

Venaissin  (vSn^a- 

*ng') 
Vf-n&n'gS 
Vendee  (v'dn-da') 
Vendome  (vin-dSm') 
Venezuela  (v6n-^ 

zwa'lSi) 
VSn'jce 
V?n-ia»' 


V5'r?i  Crdz  tor  va'rv 

krda') 
VS'r*  Klz' 
V^-ra'gul 

Ver-c83-l4  (ver-ehei'If) 
Vf  r-dfin' 
V^r-JSnnej' 
Vermejo  (vjr-ma'yo) 
Vgr-mll'ipn 
Ver-m5nt' 
V^ro'ng 
V?r-sailief' 
V§r-86tz' 

Verviers  (vSr've-a) 
Ve-56ul'  (Vj-zai') 
V^-su'vi-aa 
V^-vay' 
Vj-a'ni 
■Vj^fts'm* 
Vi-M'k» 


Vl'barg 

Vj-cSn'za  tor  v^-chSn'- 

z%) 
Vljh  (vSk) 
Vlcks'bUrg 
Vj-dJn' 
Vj-Sn'n^ 
Vi-8nne' 
Vl-Je-Vi'nS 
V!'g5 
Vj-laine' 
VTl'ljch 
vn'la  RJ'ca 
Vllle-frin^he' 
Vllle-nedve' 
Vin-c5nne|' 
Vintimiglia  (Tln-t$- 

mn'yi) 
Vique  (v5'k^) 
Vlre  (V5r) 


Vir-pn'i-» 

Viaeu  (v^-aa'ft) 

VIs'tii-l» 

Vi-t«pak' 

Vi-t6r'bS 

Vitre  (vStr) 

Vit-t5'ri-» 

Viviera  (vXv'9-a) 

Vlz-9-gap-^tim' 

Vlad-j-mlr' 

V6l?l?-b8rg 

Voghera  (V9-ga'^) 

V81'g9 

ViSl-hfn'i-a 

V9-15g'd» 

V51-tUr'n8 

V8r'5irl-berg 

V8r'9-n8z 

Voagea  (TSzb) 

Vd'k9-var 


w. 


WAA8  (wag) 

Wr^'l^ah 

Virai'ch?-r8n 

WTil'dSck 

WU-d8n's8| 

WU'd9-b4r-9Ugh 

wae? 

Wjl-la'chi-j 
WM'len-sKdt 
WM'pole 
WSl'ajll 
W&l'thiim 
W&n-ga'r?i 
VWn-l9ck-hSad' 
War'gi-dein  (w8r'-) 
War'?s-din  {w6r'-) 
War'ren  (w6r'r?n) 
W&r'saw 

War'wick  (07-  wSr'jk) 
Wash'jns-tin  (w6sh'- 
ing-t9n) 


Waahita  {wBsli-?-t9.w') 
Wraah't?-naw  (wBsh'-) 
Wa-t5r-8S' 
Wa'ter-f?rd 
Wa'ter-188 
VSf&'ter-vIIle 
Wa-ter-vliet' 
W^avertree  (wl'tre) 
Wavre  (wa'vr) 
WEar'moyth 
Wednea'bv-ry  (wSnz'- 
ber-?) 
elch's^ 
Wei'mgir 
Weln'heim 
Weia'a^n-bdurg 
WSl'ljnd 
WSn'd9-v?r 
W8n'n?r 

WeS'bley  (wS'bl?) 
Wer-ni-|?-ro'd? 


Weich'ael-bdrg 
—  ■ah 


WBr'thelm  (-tim) 

WS'sfl 

WS'ser 

WSs'tfr^a 

Wes'tfr-waJd 

WSst'm^n-l^nd 

WSst-raSath' 

W8st'mjn-st§r 

W69t'm9re-13.nd 

W8st-phaMi-^ 

WSt-te-ia'vj-il 

Wexio  (wek'sS) 

Wey  (wa) 

Wey'mouth  (wa'-) 

WhS'dili 

Whxte-ha'ven 

WTlck'low 

Wie-llcz'ka 

(w9-llch'ka) 
WiS's§l-biirg 


Wia'aen 

Wlg'sin 

Wllkes'bSr-r? 

WXI'mjng-t^n 

Wil'nj 

WIn'and§r-m5ie,  or 

Wln'der-mSre 
Wln'ch^i-aEa 
WIn'chea-t§r 
Wlnd'^p'r 
Win-?-ba'g6 
WIn'ni-p6g 
Winnipiseogee  (wln- 

§-P9-saw'k9) 
Wis-ba'd?n,  or  vns'- 

b^-den 
Wja-cAs'set 
W^js-cSn'sjn 
Wla'm&r 
Wltlen-eteln 


WWfi'iim 

Wlt'ten-barg 

W0-J-I186' 

Wa'burn 

W61'fen-b4l-tfl 

VWl'gj 

Wol-v?r-hftnip't^n 

(wfll-ver-h5m't9D) 
Woolwich  (wfil'ii) 
Worcester  (wors'terl 
Worstead  (w5rs'ted; 
Wragby  (rSg'be) 
WrSx'h^m  (rex'^mt 
WUr'tem-bSrg 
WUrz'bttrg 

(wUrta'bUrg) 
Wy'bBrg 

Wy'c^mbe  (wl^kpm ) 
WyVmIng,  orWy« 

ming 


X. 


VA-LA'PA  (naja'ia) 
Kf  uxa  (h&u'ha ' 


Xerea  (ha'rea) 
Xl-i8'na  (be-bS'na) 


Xi-cS'c8  (z^kS'kS) 
XS'mS  (z3  mS) 


Xln'gf  (shln'gd) 
xtUta  (zdl'ia) 


Xuzuy  (hd'liwC) 


tx 
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Y. 


rX-KOCTSK' 

ning-tcheod' 
V&ng'tB$-kj'<ng' 


Tgir-ktlnd' 
Yar'moyth 
YSr'»-«Kf 
Y&r'rSw 

Ted'dJt 
Y8m'$ii 


T«n-i-«8i' (or  ygn-?. 

YJu'ghan  (or  ySlwl) 

Ytl.'»n  (Ith'»B, 

rlS^ 

Youghiogeny  (ySk-?- 

ga'n?) 

Yd-c»-tlin' 
Yu-n&n' 

Veyd  (yad) 

TpreB  (S'pr) 

Yv-rfl'pll 

Y&d 

Ys'B?!  (to's?l) 

Yv-er-dBn' 

TSnne 

Ys't&dt  (Ib'UU) 

Yve'tot  «v'») 

TSfrk 

z. 


ZAAsrzab) 
K9lan-aUn' 

^c-«-te'c»a  (4a'-) 

Z^gitlb' 

Z;m-b8ze' 

Z»-mS'm  (th^mS'A) 

Z»iii-ia'll 

EiBe('Tllle 


Zan-gn^blLt' 

zan'te 

Z^n-zi-bar' 

Zs'ra 

Z§!il9nd 

Z^b!d' 

z^bl^' 

Z^'^dtn 
ZaflaralU 


Zel-tfln' 
Zeltz  (uns) 

zei'if  (tB«i'i») 

Zem'pljn  (taim'pljn) 

Zerbst  (tsSrbst) 

ZS'a 

ZiE-l^n-haJn'  (-tsi) 

Zjm-b»'S 

Zlrk'nltz  (tsftk'nlta) 


Zittaa  (telt'tilfl} 

ZWck'zBw 

Zn!l'ym(t8nii'jin} 

Z3u-win' 

ZBf-f?r-»-b&d' 

Zag(taiSg) 


Ztt'pb^n 
Zay'd?r  ZSS- 
ZwSI'l^n  d&m 
Zwick'au  (tswTk'ii 
Zw5U  (tairiSl) 
ZwSr'ntk 


Zdl-M-chau  (taltl'^-ksa)   Zjft'v-miSrs 
Zdl'plcb  (tBtl'pIk) 
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PREFACE. 


This  Supplement  has  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  larger  one  preparea 
for  the  Quarto  Dictionary,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  popular  selection  of 
the  new  terms  in  art,  literature,  and  science  which  have  of  late  years  been  ad- 
mitted iato  the  general  vocabulary  of  the  language.  Such  omissions  as  have 
been  observed  in  the  body  of  the  book  have  been  supplied,  fresh  definitions  have 
been  given  of  words  formerly  entered  which  seemed  insufficiently  defined  or 
which  have  acquired  new  meanings  since  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary, 
and  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  common  words  and  expressions 
which,  though  originally  slang,  have  been  dignified  with  the  sanction  of  uni- 
versal usage. 

The  Supplement  contains  about  two  thousand  entries,  and  it  ie  believed 
it  will  be  found  of  great  practical  convenience  and  utiliiy. 
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ADDITIONAL  ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS. 


ETYMOLOGY, 

A.  S Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg Belgic  or  Flemish. 

Celt Celtic. 

Chal Cbaldee,  Ghaldaic. 

Fin Finnish,  Finland. 

Fl Flemish  or 'Belgio. 

Frs Friesic,  Frisian. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Ger. German. 

Hind Hindoo,  Hindostanee. 

Hun Hungarian. 

Ind Indie  or  Indian. 

Ir Irish  or  Erse. 

Iran Iranian. 

Low  L Low  Latin. 

M.  E Middle  English. 

Norw Norwegian. 

0.  Fr.  or  Old  Fr.    .  Old  French. 

0.  H.  Ger.    ...  Old  High  German. 

Pol Polish. 

Pror Provenfal. 

Bus Bnssian. 

Sanso Sanscrit. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Syr Syriao,  Syrian. 

Teut Teutonic. 

W Welsh. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Aame Acoustics. 

Alg Algebra. 

Anthro[f Anthropology. 

Arehieol Arohseology. 

Arts  ii  Sci.  .    .    .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sib Biblical  Matters. 

Siol, Biology. 

Comp,  Anat, .    .    .  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Oryst Crystallography. 

Eccl Ecclesiastical  Matters. 

Eccl.  Hist.    .    .    .  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Ethnog Ethnography. 

Ethnol.     ....  Ethnology. 

Falc Falconry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

HiBt History. 

Myd, Hydrostatics. 

Lang,  or  Ling.  .    .  Language  or  Linguistics. 

Lit Literature. 

Mach Machinery. 

Mag Magnetism. 

Manuf.     ....  Manufactures. 

Metal Metallurgy. 

Nat.  Siet.    ,    .    .  Natural  History. 


Nat.  Phil.    .    .    .  Natural  Philosophy. 

Naut Nautical  or  Marine  Affairs, 

Num Numismatics. 

Obatet Obstetrics. 

Paint Painting. 

Pal Palseontolvgy. 

Phar Pharmacy. 

Philol.      ....  Philology. 

Phot Photography. 

Phya Physios. 

Phya.  Geog.  .    ,    .  Physical  Geography. 

Phyeiog Physiography. 

Physiol Physiology. 

Pol. Politics. 

Print Printing. 

Proe Prosody. 

Psych Psychology. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Steam  Eng.        ,    .  Steam  Engineering. 

Zo'dl. Zoology. 

GRAMMAR,  &o. 

dim Diminutive. 

/. Feminine. 

Ut Literally. 

p.  p Past  participle. 

Poet Poetical. 

pr Present. 

priv Privative. 

pron Pronoun. 

8up Superlative. 

U.S. United  States. 

SIGNS,  Ac. 

^®~ Words  printed  in  Italics,  in  the  Vocahulaty, 
are  words  which  belong  to  foreign  languages,  and  are 
not  properly  Anglicized. 

^^*The  two  parts  of  such  compound  words  as 
are  not  properly  written  as  simple  words  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  lengthened  hyphen;  as,  Bail-joint.  The 
two  parts  of  such  words  are  commonly  and  properly 
separated,  when  written  or  printed,  by  a  hyphen. 

^®~The  double  accent  mark,  when  used  in  pro- 
nunciation, denotes  that  the  aspirated  sound  of  the 
succeeding  consonant  is  thrown  back  on  the  preceding 
syllable ;  thus,  petV'tion  (petish'on). 

^®~When  a  cross-reference  is  followed  by  Suppl. 
or  Sup.,  the  word  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Supple- 
ment; when  no  such  indication  is  given,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  main  text  of  the  Dictionary. 

_^^*A  few  additional  diacritical  marks  have  been 
introduced.  The  «,  for  instance,  of  such  words  as 
annual  and  putrescent  has  been  distinguished  from 
the  K  of  famous  by  marking  it  thus,  i.  A  French  u 
(u)  and  French  n  and  m  nasal  (n,  m)  have  also  been 
added. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Aard-vark. 


AAE 

i  1  (wan),  a.    The  very  best;  first-rate.    [CoUoq.] 

iABD'-VABK  (Srd'vSrk), 
n,  [Dut.,  earth-pig.]  A 
South-African  burrow- 
ing and  inseotiTorons 
mammal,  feeding  prin- 
cipally on  ants. 

Sabd'-WOLF  (-wftlf),  n. 
(Zool.)  A  South-African 
carnivorous  mammal. 

A.-BXU'D0N  (or  s-b5n-d0n), 
n.      Add.      Unreserved 
devotion  or  surrender  of  one's  self  j  frank  uncon- 
straint  or  enthusiasm  in  manner. 

.AB-DE'EI-AN,  a.  [From  Ahdera,  in  Thrace,  the 
birthplace  of  Demooritus,  the  laughing  philoso- 
pher.]    Given  to  incessant  laughter. 

^.B-EE'EATB,  v.  n.  To  deviate  from  the  right  way 
or  from  a  natural  state. 

A-Bi-0-9i;N'E-SIS,  l  „.     [Qr.,  a  priv.  and  liogenesis, 

A-BI-OQIJE-NT,  J  which  see.]  (Physiol.)  The 
doctrine  that  inorganic  or  dead  matter  can  develop 
into  organic  or  living  matter;  spontaneous  gener- 
ation. 

4.-Bi-05'B-NfeT,  n.  One  who  holds  the  theory  of 
abiogenesis. 

AB-SINTH',  1  [or  ab-aSnt),  n.     [Pr.,  from  L.  alain- 

^B-SINTHE'  J  thmm ;  Qr.  wfiiviiav,  wormwood.]  A 
popular  French  bitter  cordial,  consisting  of  alco- 
hol mixed  with  oils  of  wormwood  and  anise. 


AB-SIN'THI-ATB, 
sinthe. 

Xb'so-lu-tist, 
ab-so-lu-tis'tio, 


a.     To  impregnate  with   ab- 


io,}«- 


Absolute;  despotic. 


^-BlfsS'IO,  a.    [Oeol.)    Of  or  relating  to  an  abyss; 

abyssal ;  noting  strata  which  formed  the  bottom 

of  ancient  deep  seas. 
XC-A-DEM'I-OigM,   M.      (fine   Arts.)      A   mode  of 

teaching,  as  of  painting,  practised  in  an  academy. 
XC-A-dSm'IOS,  n.  (Met.)  The  Platonic  philosophy. 
A-CA'DI-AN,  a.     Nova-Scotian. 

XO'CAD,  In.     (Probably   Highlander;  but  see 

XO-CA'DI-AN,  J  Gen.  x.  10.)     One  of  the  dominant 

race  in  Babylonia  at  the  time  to  which  the  earliest 

contemporaneous   records  reach  back ;    also,   the 

tongue  of  this  race.  Lenormant. 

AO-OA'DI-AN,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  the  Accads  or 

their  language. 
Xen-IL-LE'ID,  1  (ak-jl-15'ld,  Sk-jl-ls'ia),  «.    That  por- 
SBH-IL-LK'IS   J  tion  of  the  Iliad  of  which  Achilles 
is  the  hero. 


ADU 

A-)3HEO-MA-t5p'ST,  n.  [Gr.  it  priv.,  XP™*'"'.  color,, 
and  oifrt;,  sight.]    Color-blindness;  daltonism. 

X(J'IEK-A9B  (5s'er-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  acier,  steel.] 
(EUc.)  A  process  of  coating  a  metal- plate  with 
steel,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  durability.- - 
See  Steelins,  Suppl. 

Xp'IEB-ATE  (Sa'er-Bt),  1).  o.  [Fr.  aaier,  steel.] 
(Metal.)     To  convert  into  steel. 

A-dtn' 4-CE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aKivducTii.']  The  short 
straight  sword  or  dagger  worn  on  the  right  aide  by 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Medes ;  a  scimitar. 

A-OLIn'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kklva,  to  incline.1 
(EUc.)  Noting  the  line  called  the  magnetic  equator, 
on  which  the  magnetic  needle  dips  neither  way,. 
but  remains  horizontal. 

A-oO§'Mi§M,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kdo-fio;,  the  world.] 
Denial  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 

A-C6§'m1st,  n.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of  th» 
world.  Lewes, 

XCX'ING,  a.  Discharging  the  functions  of  another) 
vicarious. 

XCT'U-AL-lST,  n.  One  who  deals  with  fact  rathei' 
than  with  theories : — opposed  to  idealist.       Orote, 

XCT-TT-AL-I-ZA'TION,  7t.  A  reducing  to  actuality  or 
to  real  existence. 

A-DfiPT',  H.  Add.  (Alchemy.)  One  who  had  found 
the  panacea  and  philosopher's  stone. 

A-DIP'SOITS,  a.  [Gr.  iSi^ot,  quenching  thirst.]  Tend- 
ing to  quench  thirst : — said  especially  of  fruits. 

XD- JU-TA'TOB,  re.  [L.]  An  assistant : — specifically, 
during  the  English  civil  war,  the  name  given  to 
two  members  named  by  each  regiment  to  represent 
it  in  the  council  which  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  army. 

A-D&sM  (}-do'bi),  n.    A  brick  dried  in  the  sun. 

XD-O-lEsCE',  v.  7..     To  grow  up.  N.  P.  WitUs. 

2d' O-NAI,  or  Id' 0-NA-I,n.  [Heb.,  Lord.]  The  term 
substituted  by  the  Jews,  in  reading  Scripture,  for 
Jehovah,  from  dread  of  incurring  guilt  under 
Exod.  XX.  7. 

A-dOp'TION-Ist,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  maintains 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  generation, 
but  by  adoption. 

A-dOi'LAM-ITB,  n.  [From  the  Scripture  story  of 
David  and  his  followers  retiring  into  the  cave  of 
Adullam,]  (Brit.  Politics.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Mr.  Bright  to  certain  liberal  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  who  on  an  important  question  deserted 
their  party  and  formed  a  coalition  of  their  own  : — ■ 
hence,  a  discontented  or  rebellious  member  of  a 
political  party. — See  Cave,  Suppl. 


A,  E,  i,  0,  t,  Y,  long;  X,  £,  1,  5, 15,  %  short;  A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Tf,  obscure;  fIee,  FAB,  fXsT,  fIlL;  HtlE, 

HEB;  mIeN,  SIB;  MdVB,  NOB,  SON;  BtliL,  BtJB,  BULB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.— Q,  q,  p,  g,  soft; 

01  Br,  i,  £,  hard  ;  n,  m,  nasal;  g  a<  z;  l!^  oo  gz;  THIS,  t&is. 
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AD-ViNCED'  (^d-Tanet'),  a.  Add.  Imbued  with  new 
ideas ;  in  accord  with  the  latest  developments  of 
science  and  thought. 

iEP-I-6a'NIS,  re.  [Gr.  ainw,  high,  and  hpvK,  a  bird.] 
{Orfiith.)  A  gigantic  cursorial  bird,  whose  bones, 
along  with  its  eggs,  have  been  found  in  Madagas- 
car.    It  is  probably  now  extinct. 

ffiS-THfiT'I-CI§M,  n.  .^Esthetic  principles  collective- 
ly; the  assthetic  spirit  or  instinct ;  judgment  based 
on  sesthetics. 

XF-FI-Ni"TION  (&f-i-nlsh'i)ii;,  7..  Mental  affinity  or 
attraction. 

XF-KT-cIn'BBR,  n.  A  native  of  Cape  Colony  of 
European  descent. 

iF'TBR-DiMP,  re.  (Mining.)  A  gas  emitted  in 
coal-mines,  very  fatal  to  life;  choke-damp,  or 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Henry. 

ir'TBR-TBAB§  (-ySrz),  ...  pi.  After-times  ;  later 
times.  Tennyaon. 

4-GXm'IO,  a.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  yafio;,  marriage.] 
{Physiol.)  Noting  any  mode  of  reproduction  with- 
out concourse  of  the  sexes ;  also  noting  ova  which 
germinate  without  impregnation.  Dana. 

XQ-A-M0-9fiN'B-S&,  re.  (Biol.)  Reproduction  with- 
out concourse  of  the  sexes ;  non-sexual  reproduc- 
tion; parthenogenesis. 

XQ-A-MO-^K-nSi'IO,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aga- 
mogenesis.  Huxley. 

Xg'A-MO-SPOBB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  spore  formed  without 
conjugation. 

A^B  (aj),  V.  n.  To  grow  old ;  to  show  the  effects  of  age ; 
to  appear  old. 

i^B  (aj),  re.  Add.  Geologic  ages  or  periods.  Geologic 
time  has  been  divided  into  the  Azoic,  Eozoic, 
Palseozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Kainozoic  ages.  (See 
separate  entries.)  Another  division  is  into  the 
Archaean  age,  the  age  of  Invertebrates  or  Silurian, 
the  age  of  Fishes  or  Devonian,  the  Carboniferous, 
the  age  of  Reptiles  or  Secondary,  the  age  of  Mam- 
mals or  Tertiary,  and  the  age  of  Man  or  Quater- 
nary. 

Archeeological  or  Prehistoric  ages  or  periods. 
Prehistoric  time  has  been  divided  into  four  pe- 
riods, viz.,  the  Palmolithic,  or  Early  Stone  age,  the 
Neolithic,  or  Later  Stone  age,  the  Bronze  age,  and 
the  Iron  age, — according  as  these  materials  were 
used  for  weapons  and  implements. 

A-QISn'E-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  andye'veo-is,  generation.] 
{Physiol.)  Incapability  of  producing  offspring,  es- 
pecially with  another  species. 

4G-GLtr'TI-NAT-ING,  a.  {Lang.)  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  second  of  the  three  great  classes  into 
which  philologists  commonly  classify  languages,  or 
that  class  characterized  by  the  fusion  of  several 
monosyllabic  roots  into  one  compound  word  in 
which  the  true  form  of  the  component  elements 
IS  sometimes  evident  and  sometimes  obscured : — 
written  also  agglutinate,  agglutinative. 

4G-6BXPPES'  (ag-grftps'),  re.  pi.  [Er.,  from  0.  H. 
Ger.  krapfo,  a  clasp.]  Hooks  and  eyes  formerly 
used  in  armor  as  well  as  in  ordinary  costume. 

A^'ING  (aj'ing),  re.  The  condition  or  process  of 
growing  old  or  older;  also,  in  calico-printing,  a 
process  by  which  a  mordant  is  so  placed  to  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  fibre  of  the  fabric. 

X5-p-TA'T0K,  1  re.    [Low  L.]      Formerly,  in  Eng- 

A-^iST'ER,        J  land,  an  officer  of  the  royal  forests, 

who  had  care  of  the  cattle  agisted,  and  collected  the 

money  for  the  same  : — corrupted  into  guest-taker. 

XG-n6i-5l'0-9T,    re.     [Gr.   iyvoia,   ignorance,    and 

Aoyos,   a  discourse,  doctrine.]      The  doctrine  that 


there  are  certain  things  concerning  which  we  are 
necessarily  ignorant. 

A6-N0S'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  a  prir.  and  Eng.  gnostic,  which 
see.]  One  who  professes  to  know  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  the  primary  cause  of  the  universe,  man's 
relation  to  the  infinite,  the  being  of  a  God,  etc. 

A6-N5S'TI0,  a.  Professing  ignorance;  not  pro- 
nouncing dogmatically  : — specifically,  in  religion, 
professing  inability  to  pronounce  dogmatically  op 
the  being  of  a  God,  Ac. 

AG-nOS'TI-CI^M,  n.  The  condition  of  being  unable 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny : — specifically,  in  1 1- 
ligion,  the  condition  of  being  incapable  to  pro- 
nounce dogmatically  on  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  on  man's  relation  to  the  infinite,  &o. : — opposed 
to  atheism  and  theism. 

A.-GBA' PBI-A,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ypi^io,  to  write.] 
A  modification  of  aphasia  in  which  the  power  of 
expressing  ideas  by  written  signs  is  lost. 

XG-BI-Ql'O-^IST,  re.  One  given  to  the  comparative 
study  of  human  customs.  Max  MUller. 

AG-BI-6l'0-9T,  m.  [Gr.  aypios,  incident  to  a  wild 
state — aypds,  a  field,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse,  reason.] 
The  comparative  study  of  human  customs,  espe- 
cially of  men  in  their  natural  state. 

IG-ETP-NQI'IO,  a.  [Gr.  iyiniirvos,  sleepless.]  Tend- 
ing to  drive  away  sleep. 

AI'DBN  {or  aVifu),  n.     [Arab.]     Eden.  Poe. 

AI'NO  (i'np),  re.  One  of  a  race  now  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  Yesso,  Saghalin,  the  Kuriles,  &c.,  but 
believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  spread  over  all 
the  Japanese  isles. 

AIB'— BBAKE,  re.  {Bailroads.)  A  brake  operating 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 

AlB'— BbICK,  re.  {Arch.)  An  iron  box  of  the  size 
of  a  brick,  with  one  of  its  faces  formed  into  a^ 
grating,  used  in  walls  for  ventilation. 

AlB'-C&SH'ION,  n.  A  cushion  made  air-tight  so 
that  it  can  be  inflated. 

AlB'— DBAIN",  re.  {Arch.)  A  cavity  between  thn 
external  walls  of  a  building,  for  ventilation. 

AlB'— lXmP,  re.  A  pneumatic  machine  formed  by 
the  combination  of  inflammable  air  with  elec- 
tricity, which  produces  a  flame  that  may  be  re- 
strained or  continued  at  pleasure. 

Aib'-MA-QhInB',  re.  {Mining.)  An  apparatus  used 
for  forcing  purer  air  into,  or  withdrawing  foul 
air  from,  parts  badly  ventilated. 

llE'-SIOTE,  re.  A  stove  for  heating  air  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  flues  through  a  building. 

AlB'-TINT,  re.  {Paint.)  The  tint  by  which  the 
distant  parts  of  a  landscape  are  rendered  more 
distinct;  a  tint  which  gives  a  misty  appearance  to 
a  landscape.  Wealr 

Air'— TRUNK,  n.  {Arch.)  A  contrivance,  consist- 
ing of  a  tube  passing  from  the  ceiling  to  the  open 
air,  for  preventing  the  stagnation  of  air  in  jails  or 
apartments. 

Air'— YXLVE,  n.  {Steam  £hig.)  A  contrivance  ap- 
plied to  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
vacuum  when  the  steam  is  condensing  in  the  boiler. 

XKH-66nD',  re.  The  title  given  to  a  chief  in  Ka- 
flristan. 

A-LABM'— GAU^B  (-gaj),  n.  An  arrangement  in  a 
steam-engine  for  showing  when  the  steam  is  tec 
strong  or  the  water  too  low. 

AL-BA'TA,  n.  A  combination  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel, 
and  copper: — usually  called  German  silver. 

iL'BBET-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  Pure  pitch-coal  or  jet, 
valuable  for  making  gas,  as  also  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  hydrocarbons  and  oils. 
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,  E,  I,  0,  y,  T,  obscure;  tAeB,  FAB,  FAST,  fAlL; 
;  m!en,  SIR; 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  t,  long;  X,  B,  t,  6,  tt,  f,  short;  A,  ^,  „  .,  .,  ., 

HilE,  HER;  m!eN,  SIR; 


ALB  9( 

ili'BEBT-TfPB,  n.  [After  Albert,  of  Munich,  the 
inventor.]  (Phot.)  A  process  by  which  a  picture 
is  taken  on  a  surface  so  prepared  that  it  can  be 
inked  and  printed  from  like  a  lithographic  stone; 
also,  a  picture  so  produced. 

il'BI-ON,  n.  The  ancient  name  for  the  island  of 
Britain. 

XL'BBOnZB,  n.  A  compound  of  copper  and  alumin- 
ium, many  times  stronger  than  brass,  used  for 
telescope  bearings,  &c. 

XLB'-SUN'DAT,  n.  [L.  alhua,  white,  and  Eng.  Sun- 
day.]    (Eccl.)    The  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 

AL-BU'MEN-iZBD,  1  (.M),  o.  Prepared  with  albu- 
^L-BU'MIN-iZED,  J  men.  Albuminized  paper,  (a) 
An  imitation  of  parchment  prepared  by  steeping 
paper  in  sulphuric  acid.  (6)  {Phot.)  Paper  pre- 
pared for  photographic  purposes  by  albumen  and 
bichromate  of  potassium. 
^L-B0'MI-NINB,  n.  {Ohem.)  The  substance  of  the 
cells  enclosing  the  white  of  eggs.  Watta. 

4L-BU'MI-N0Id§,  n.pl.  A  class  of  substances  in- 
variably present  in  living  organisms,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  the  chemical  constitution  of  which 
is  only  imperfectly  known.  They  contain  nitro- 
gen as  an  essential  ingredient,  besides  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. — Called  also  proteida. 

XL'CO-HOL-igM,  n.  {Path.)  A  diseased  condition 
arising  from  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Xl-CO-ESn',  re.     Add.     {Oriental  Arch.)     A  high, 
slender  tower  attached  to  a  mosque,  in 
which  the  Koran  is  read. 

t  AI^'DfK,    1  A  prefix  formerly  used  to  in- 

f  AL'LBE,     I  tensify   the   meaning   of  an 

f  AL'THBK,  J  adjective  or  adverb  already 
in  the  superlative;  as,  alderbeat,  alder-       wm 
moat : — sometimes    used    as    a    separate 
word. 

iL'DBK-MiK'IC,  a.  Relating  or  appropri- 
ate to  an  alderman. 

4"LSth:'0-SC0PB,  «.  [Gr.  a\i)9<!,  true,  and 
o-KOTreoi,  to  view.]  An  optical  instrument 
through  which  one  sees  pictures  in  their 
true  relations.  Alcoran. 

4.L-g5n'KIN,  or  AL-g5n'QUIN  (jl-gBn'kjn),  a.  Not- 
ing a  great  family  of  aborigines  of  North  America; 
also  their  tongues. 

A.Ii-GQN'KIN§,  or  AL-G5n'QUIN?  (al-gSn'kjnz),  n.  pi. 
{JSthnol.)  A  great  family  of  North-American  In- 
dians, comprising  the  Chippeways,  Krees,  Mohi- 
cans, Manhattans,  Leni-Lenape,  Shawnees,  Foxes, 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Blaokfeet,  and  many  other 
tribes,  formerly  extending  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina,  and  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains. 

XL'GOUS,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
sea-weed. 

AL-HAM'BKA,  n.  [Arab,  al,  the,  and  ahmar,  red.] 
A  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain,  erected  at 
Granada  in  1348, 

il'IBN-HOftsE,  re.  {Eccl.)  A  religious  house  in 
England  belonging  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  or  under 
their  control. 

Sl'IEN-IST,  re.  A  physician  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  'insanity.  Sew-y. 

4Ii-KAK'SIN,    Ire.      {Chem.)     A   colorless,   highly- 

^L-OAR'SINB,  J  poisonous  liquid,  attacking  the  eyes 
and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose;  oxide  of  kako- 
dyl : — called  also  Cadet'e  Fuming  Liquid. 


Alpen-etock. 


5  AN^ 

AL-L]fT'BB-AL,  a.  Noting  versification  or  metrical 
compositions  in  which  words  in  apposition,  as 
nouns  and  adjectives,  begin  with  the  same  letter; 
also,  noting  languages  whose  poetry  is  character- 
ized by  this  feature.  Hovelaeque. 
XL-LO-PHifL'lC,  I  a.  [Gr.  aUos,  another,  and 
XL-L0-PH'?L'I-AN,  J  ^v\rt,  a  tribe.]  Of  another  ori- 
gin or  tribe: — specifically  {Ethnol.  <&  Philol.)^ 
noting  certain  races  of  man  which  have  not  yet 
been  properly  classified  j  also  their  tongues : — 
written  also  allophyl. 

Ilp'EN-StOok,  a.  [Ger. 
stock,  a  stick.]  A  strong 
tall  staff,  with  an  iron 
point,  used  in  climbing 
the  Alps  and  other  high 
mountains. 

XL'TBU-]E§M,  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  altery  another.]  Re- 
gard for,  and  devotion  to, 
the  rights,  interests,  feel- 
ings, and  well-being  of^ 
others.  Altruism  is  the 
opposite  of  selfishness, 
and  constitutes  the  crowning  virtue  in  the  school 
of  Positive  Philosophy, 

XL'TR^-IST,  n.  One  imbued  with,  the  principle  or 
feeling  of  altruism ;  one  who  finds  his  highest  hap- 
piness in  promoting  the  well-being  of  others, 

XL-TRU-IS'TIO,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  altruism,  , 

XM'A-ZON-XnT,  a.  {Entom.)  A  remarkably  bel- 
ligerent species  of  ant  {Polyergue  rufeaceim),  which 
storms  the  nests  of  other  ants,  carrying  off  their 
larvse  and  pupge  to  be  trained  and  employed  as 
slaves. 

A-M0N-t1l-LA'DO  (a-mOn-tel-ya'do),  it,  [Sp.]  A  fa- 
mous dry  sherry  wine  of  a  light  color,  much  used 
to  reduce  the  color  of  other  sherries  when  too 
high, 

ZsfPHI.  [G-r.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  aroundj  about,  on  both  aides,  &g. 

XM-PHI-G5b'IC,  o.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  am- 
phigory^  nonsensical;  absurd. 

Xm'PHI-GO-RT,  71.     A  burlesque  composition  with  8 

show  of  meaning,  but  in  reality  nonsensical. 
XM'POULE  (am'pul),  ?*.     Same  as  Ampul,  which  see, 

XM'PTX,  n.    [Gr.]    In  ancient  Greece,  a  broad  bai4 

or  plate  of  metal  worn 

upon   the    forehead    as 

part  of  the  dress  of  la- 
dies of  rank.     Fairholt. 
AM'RI-TA,     I  „.     [Sansc. 
AM-REE'TA,  ]  a,  without, 

and       mrita,       death.] 

{Hind.      Myth.)       The 

juice  of  the  sacred  plant 

Soma,    whose     draught 

conferred    immortality ; 

the  beverage  of  the  gods. 
XN'A-BLEPS,  n,     [Gr.  dvajSAeVw,  to  look  up.]     [Teh. 

A  fish  of  Guiana,  with  cylindrical  body,  flattened 

head,  and  ej-es  so  divided  as  to  seem  double,  and 

giving  the  power  of  looking  up  and  down  at  the 

same  time. 
A-NM'MI-A,  71.     [Gr.  av  for  u.  priv.  and  alfxa,  blood.] 

{Path.)     A  morbid  diminution  of  the  amount  of 

blood  in  an  organ  or  in  the   system   generally  j 

privation  of  blood. 
A-NJEM'IC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  anaemia. 


Ampyx. 
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iN'CON,  n.  A  breed  of  sheep  characterized  by  very 
long  bodies  and  short  legs,  propagated  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  an  accidental  variety,  and  much  re- 
lied on  by  evolutionists  as  an  evidence  of  the  mode 
in  which  varieties,  and  ultimately  species,  origi- 
nate. Huxley. 

Xd'DBOID,  a.    Besembling  a  man  or  male. 

AN-DEOph'A-GOTJs,  o.  [Gr.]  Addicted  to  canni- 
balism ;   man-eating. 

XN'DKO-SPHINX,  n.  [Gr.]  {Egypt.  Ant.)  A  sphinx 
combining  a  lion's  body  with  the  head  of  a  man. 

a-K1m'0-GBXpH,  n.  [Gr.  aveiiot,  the  wind,  and 
ypai^bif  to  write.]  An  apparatus  which  registers 
automatically  the  amount  and  variations  of  the 
wind's  force. 

Xsr'9E-LCS,  n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  prayer  to 
the  Virgin ;  a  summons  to  this  prayer  by  a  bell. 

XN'QII-CAN,  a.  Add.  {Ecel.)  Specifically,  noting 
the  High  Church  section  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

iN'GLI-CAN,  n.  Add.  {Eccl.)  The  title  by  which 
the  High  Church  or  Kituallstio  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  designate  themselves. 

1n'GLI-CAN-I§M,  n.  Add.  The  principles  of  An- 
glicans, or  members  of  the  High  Church  section  of 
the  English  Church. 

Xn-6L0-MA'NI-A,  n.  An  escessive  attachment  to, 
or  respect  for,  England  or  English  institutions. 

AU-GO'LA-SEEDg,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the 
small  red  seeds  of  the  wild  liquorice  used  as  beads 
and  for  rosaries. 

4N-G0'EA  goat,  k.    a  variety  of  goat  found  near 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor, 
remarkable  for  its  long, 
fine,  silky  hair, 

AN-GO'RA  WOOL  (wfll),  7.. 
The  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat. 

XN'I-LllfE,  or  XN'I-LiNB, 
n.  A  colorless,  oily, 
poisonous  liquid,  pre- 
pared for  commercial 
purposes  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  benzole  found  in  gas-tar,  yielding  dyes 
of  great  beauty. 

AN-Ni-HI-I,A'TION-&T,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
at  death  man  is  annihilated  j  also,  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  wicked  only  are  annihilated : — 
called  also  Destrtictionist. 

iN'O-lrtfME,  71.    An  assumed  or  false  name. 

^N-TXG'O-NIZK,  v.  a.  To  assume  an  antagonistic 
position  with  regard  to;  to  become  an  antagonist 
of;  to  combat. 

XNT'-fiGG§,  n.  pi.  The  larvse  of  ants,  enclosed  in 
white,  egg-shaped  cases  popularly  believed  to  be 
eggs. 

XN'THO-LITB,  I  „.     [Gr.  &flo!,  a  flower,  and  X«os, 

XN'THO-LItH,  J  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  or  petri- 
fied flower  : — more  specifically,  the  impression  of  a 
flower,  such  as  occurs  in  the  coal-measures. 

XN-THBO-PSg'E-NT,  a.  [Gr.  avSpomt,  man,  and 
yint,  origin.]  The  origin  and  development  of 
man. 

Xn'THEO-POID,  a.  [Gr.  oj-Spoiros,  man,  and  etSos,  re- 
semblance.] Resembling  a  man ;  approaching  man 
in  physical  structure ;  man-like. 

XN-THBO-PQ-MOE'fHIO,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an- 
thropomorphism ;  characterized  by  human  quali- 
ties. 


Angora  goat. 


XN-THE0-Pp-M6B'PH)f§M,  n.  Add.  The  ascription 
of  human  qualities  to  objects  other  than  human : — 
more  specifically,  the  ascription  of  human  quali- 
ties to  the  Divine  Being. 

XN-TI-MA-cXS'SAB,  n.  [Gr.  ivn,  against,  and  ma- 
cassar, the  name  of  a  popular  hair-oil.]  A  tidy 
to  protect  the  backs  of  chairs,  sofas,  Ac,  from 
being  defiled  by  grease  from  the  hair. 

XN-TI-TRADE',  71.  {Meteor.)  The  name  of  a  wind 
which  prevails  from  30°  to  60°  of  latitude  at  sea, 
blowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  true 
trades,  viz.,  from  the  south-west  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  the  north-west  in  the  south- 
ern. 

A-PHA'§I-A  (»-fa'zhf-a),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  i^a<ri«, 
speech.]  {Path.)  Loss  of  the  mental  faculty  of 
speech,  as  distinguished  from  paralysis  of  the  or- 
gans concerned  in  speech : — written  also  aphasy. 

2pb'I-I)M§,  n.  pi.  {Entom.)  The  Plant-lice,  a  family 
of    insects    with    flask- 
shaped  bodies,  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  tubes  near 
the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen,   from    which 
clear,    sweet    secretion, 
called  honey-dew,  exudes,  . 
of  which  ants  are  very 
fond,  so  that  the  aphides 
have  been    called  o»it«' 
milch-cows.  Aphides. 

A-Pi"CIAN  (a-pish'ysn),  a.  [After  Apicius,  the  epi- 
cure.]    {Cookery.)     Luxurious;  refined. 

A-PLOMB  (j-ploih),  71.  [Fr.,  perpendicularity;  down- 
rightness — d,  to,  and  plomb,  L.  plumbum,  lead.] 
Downrightness  of  manner;  self-possession;  cool- 
ness. 

2p'0.  a  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  from  iiro, 
preposition,  and  signifying  from,  away  from,  off; 
as,  apostasy,  apostle,  apogee,  apostrophe. 

AP-PLtQTJE'  (ap-plek')>  «•  [^r.  appUguer.']  Noting 
lace  when  the  patterns  have  been  cut  out  and  sewn 
on  a  foundation  of  net. 

Xs'A-BO-TE-bM^OO,  a.  [It.,  Arabian-German.] 
{Arch.)  Noting  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  combining 
German-Gothic  with  Moorish  or  degraded  Grecian. 
The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Byzantine. 

AB-BH^'AN,  a.  [Gr.  apxatos,  ancient.]  (Ceo?.)  The 
term  used  to  designate  the  lowest  section  of  the 
primary  or  crystalline  sedimentary  rocks,  com- 
prising the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  series  of 
strata.  Arehiean  time,  the  beginning  of  geological 
time,  including  a  very  long  era  without  life,  as 
well  as  that  in  which  the  earliest  and  simplest 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  appeared.  Dana. 

AB-eUE-GO-SAv'BnS,  n.  [Gr.  apxvy°^,  a  leader,  and 
a-avpoi,  a  lizard.]  (Geol.)  A  remarkable  fossil 
animal  of  the  carboniferous  era,  so  named  because 
it  was  supposed  to  exhibit  the  beginning  of  rep- 
tilian life. 

AE-EHI'B-KT,    1  fl.      [Buss,    archieri ;     from    Gr. 

AR-)3H1'E-BEY,  J  apx  tpeiit,  a  chief  priest — ap\t,  chief, 
and  lepevg,  priest.]  A  collective  name  for  all  the 
dignitaries  in  the  Greek  Church,  comprising  met- 
ropolitans, archbishops,  and  bishops. 

AB-CHI-MA'GUS,  n.  [Gr.  ipxi,  chief,  and  itiyos,  a 
Magian.]  The  chief  of  the  Magi  or  priests  of 
Zoroaster  in  Persia. 

AE-EHI-TEC-tOn'IC,    1„.     The   art   or   science   of 
AE-JEHI-TEC-TON'ICS,  J  arranging  knowledge  into  a 
system  ;  capacity  for  organizing  knowledge. 
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^.lUGA'LI,  n.  [Russ.  argdU.']  (ZoSl.)  The  wild 
■sheep  (Ovis  ammon)  of 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia, 
remarkable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  horns.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
of  America  is  sometimes 
called  Argali. 

XK'giVE  (ar'jiv),  a.  [L. 
Argivus,  from  Argos.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Ar- 
golis,  or  Argos,  in  Greece.  Argali. 

IVom  the  soldiers  of  Ar- 

golis  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  the  term  Argive  is  often,  and  especially  in 
Homer,  equivalent  to  Grecian  or  Greek, 

iK'IS-TAE-)3HT,  re.  [Gr.  apwrros,  the  best,  and  apxi. 
rule.]   The  rule  of  the  best;  government  by  the  best. 

SbM'ING— PKfiSS,  n.  {Bookbinding.)  A  bookbinder's 
tool  for  stamping  titles  on  the  backs  of  books  : — 
called  also  stamping-preas  and  blocking-preaa, 

Xe'MT— WOEM  (-wfirm),  n.  A  most  destructive  cater- 
pillar, so  named  from  its  appearing  in  hosts  or 
armies,  committing  wide-spread  ravages  on  grow- 
ing crops.  The  army-worm  of  the  Northern  United 
States  is  the  larva  of  Leucania  unipunctay  a  night- 
flying  moth. 

AR-THU'EI-AN,  a.  {Brit.  Myth.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  King  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Bound  Table. 

AE'TO-TT  PB,    1  „  . 

AE-t6t'Y-PT    )  "•  ""*  ^  AUTOTTPE,  ADTOTYPT. 

SJI'XAN,  a.  [Sanso.  arya,  Zend,  airya,  well-born, 
noble.]     Of  or  belonging  to  the  Aryans. 

Xk'TAN,  n.  The  name  assumed  by  the  cultivated 
races  of  Hindostan  and  Persia,  and  extended  by 
scholars  to  the  parent  stock,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  had  its  seat  on  the  table-land  of  Asia  to  the 
north  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  as  well  as  to  the  vari- 
ous European  races  derived  therefrom,  as  Greeks, 
Latins,  Celts,  Teutons,  Sclaves,  and  Letts. 

iS-FBSrBO'BI-VM,  1  „.  {Rom.  Oath.  Oh.)    The  brush 

^S-PEE'sg-BT,  J  or  other  instrument  used  in 
sprinkling  holy  water.  Oakeley. 

^S-SIST'AN-CT,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  five  great 
^divisions  into  which  the  whole  order  of  the  Jesuits 
is  distributed,  according  to  the  foremost  European 
races  and  languages — namely,  those  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  A  sixth, 
that  of  Portugal,  has  been  suppressed. 

i^8-SYE-I-6L'0-5Y,  n.  That  department  of  arch- 
seology  which  investigates  the  antiquities  of  As- 
syria, as  cuneiform  inscriptions,  sculptures,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  like. 

XT'A-MXN,  or  XT-VMXn',  n.  A  military  chief  or 
chieftain  of  the  Cossacks ;  a  hetman.  The  crown 
prince  of  Russia  is  now  hereditary  chief  ataman. 

Xt'A-VI§M,  n.  [L.  atavua,  a  remote  ancestor.] 
{Physiol.)     A  form  of  the  general  law  of  heredity 


in  accordance  with  which  an  individual  becomes 
the  counterpart,  not  of  his  immediate  progenitor, 
but  of  some  more  remote  ancestor ;  also  {Med.) 
the  recurrence  of  an  anomaly  or  a  disease  in  a 
family  after  its  disappearance  during  one  or  two 
generations. 

ATE.  ( Chem.)  An  afiix  indicating  a  salt  in  which 
there  is  present  an  acid  whose  name  terminates 
in  ic. 

iTH'B-LING,  n.  [A.  S.  dim.  from  athel,  noble.]  A 
title  belonging,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  to  an  heir- 
apparent,  especially  to  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne. 

iTH'OL  BEO§E,    I  «.      [From  Athol,  a  district  m 

iTH'OLB  BKO§E,  J  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  brose, 
which  see.]  Strong  whiskey  saturated  with  honey. 

Xt-EA-BI-LA'EI-AN,  re.  A  person  of  morbidly  mel- 
ancholy temperament ;  a  hypochondriac. 

XT-EA-BIL'I-AE,  a.     Atrabilious;  atrabiliary. 

lu'SI-FHONE,  re.  [L.  audio,  to  hear,  and  Gr.  ^ovi 
the  voice.]  An  acous- 
tic instrument  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  can- 
not hear,  or  who  hear 
imperfectly,  by  the  ear. 
It  consists  essentially  of 
a  fan-shaped  diaphragm 
to  catch  the  sound-waves, 
these  being  communi- 
cated to  the  auditory 
nerves  by  holding  the 
instrument  between  the  teeth. 

Au'LIO,  re.  In  some  universities,  the  public  dispu- 
tation which  follows  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity. 

Au-MO-NI-iBE  (o-mS-nj-ar),  re.  [Fr.,  from  aumSne, 
alms.]  {Eeel.)  A  bag  to  hang  at  the  girdle  of 
a  religious  to  carry  the  missal  and  the  money  for 
alms : — called  also  a  maaa-bag. 

AU-EIC'O-MOUS,  a.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and  coma,  the 
hair.]  Golden-haired ;  of  or  relating  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  golden  hair.  Lord  Lytton, 

Ad'EI-SC5pe,  re.  An  instrument  for  examining  the 
ear. 

Au-SO'NI-AN,  a.  [From  Anaonea,  an  ancient  tribe 
of  South  Italy.]     Italian.  Longfellow. 

A.tr'TO-TTPE,  re.  Autotypy;  also  a  picture  taken  by 
means  of  autotypy. 

Au'TQ-TTP-T,  or  1u-t8t'T-PT,  «.  [Gr.  avro'i.  Self, 
and  rviTo^,  an  impression.]  A  photographic  pro- 
cess of  fine-art  printing  or  phototyping,  by  which 
exact  and  permanent  transcripts  of  pictures  may 
be  obtained  : — written  also  artotypy. 

iZ'TBCS,  n.  pi.  {JEthnol.)  The  Indian  nation  of 
Nahua  race  which  inhabited  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico.  They  had  attained  considerable  civiliza- 
tion. 


Audlpfaone. 


B. 


BXb'BITT-MSt'AL,    1  re.     [After  the  inventor.]    A 
BiB'BITT'S-MllT'AL,  J  soft  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 

tin  ;— frequently  abbreviated  into  Babbitt. 
BA'Bt,  re.  pi.    The  native  Persian  name  for  the  sect 

of  Babists. 


BXB-I-eCuS'SA,  1  (b&b-j-r8s'sj),  re.     {Zool.)     A  Ma- 

BXB-I-EU'SA,      j  layan     animal      {Sua     babiruaa), 

closely  related  to  the  wild  boar,  remarkable  for  the 

size  and  backward  curvature  of  its  tusks. 

BXb'I§M,  n.     [Pers.  bab,  a  gate,  a  title  assumed  to 
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himself  by  the  founder.]  A  modern  Persian  re- 
ligious system,  founded  by  Seyyeed  Mohammed 
Ali. 

BXb'KT,  71.    A  believer  in  Eabism. 

BA  BOO,  1  n.     [Bengalee.]     A  term  in  Calcutta  and 

BA'Bft,  J  Lower  Bengal  for  a  Hindoo  gentleman  or 
a  gentleman  of  pure  Oriental  descent. 

Bl'BY-FAEM'ING,  n.  The  practice  of  taking  babies 
from  the  parents  and  bringing  them  up,  generally 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  shame  of  the 
mother. 

BAO-CA-B,A',    Ire.     A  French  game  at  cards  become 

BXC-GA-RXt',  j  common  in  America.         Amer.  Cyc. 

BiCK'SHEBSH,  or  bXCK'ShIsH  (more  commonly  pro- 
nounced bak'sheesh),  ».  [Pers.,  from  backshidan, 
to  give.  Of  Arabic  origin.]  In  the  East,  a  gra- 
tuity of  money  : — written  also  bahshish,  bukshisJi. 

BiCK'STilEJ  (bak'stirz),  u..  Indirect  and  illegiti- 
mate; underhand. 

BiD'IAN,  n.  {Sot.)  A  tree  of  the  Magnolia  family, 
whose  aromatic  capsules  are  an  important  article 
of  commerce  in  the  Bast. — See  Star-anise. 

BXg,  V,  a.  To  kill,  as  game,  and  secure  in,  or  as  in, 
a  bag. 

BiG'GA^JE-MiS'TBE,  n.  A  person  on  American 
railroads  whose  duty  it  Is  to  take  charge  of  pas- 


BSG'MAN,  h.     a  commercial  traveller. 

bXg'WIG,  ».  A  peculiar  wig  with  a  bag  attached, 
worn  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

BAlk  (bak),  V.  n.  To  stop  abruptly  or  run  back- 
ward : — said  of  horses.     [Amer.] 

bIlk'ing,  1 

bIlk'T       f  (bfik'jng,  bak'y),  o.  Apt  to  balk.  [Amer.] 

BAL-L66N'-riSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  whiiih  has  the 
power  of  inflating  itself  by  swallowing  air : — 
called  also  globe-Jish,  which  see. 

.BAL-l66n'ING,  n.  Add.  The  act  of  running  up  a 
stock  beyond  its  natural  value  by  fictitious  sales, 
false  reports,  &a.     [Stock  Exchange  slang.] 

BAIi-m6e'AL,  or  BAL-MO'KAL,  a.  A  name  given  to 
many  articles,  especially  of  wearing-apparel,  from 
Balmoral  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Victoria. 

BAM-bPno  (bam-ba'ns),  n.  [It.,  a  little  boy,  a  babe.] 
{Horn.  Cath.  Gh.)  An  image  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
exhibited  in  Catholic  churches. 

BiN-DBB-lL-L&'KO  (ban-dsr-el-ya'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  In  a 
Spanish  bull-fight,  one  who  sticks  a  dart  with  a 
small  flag  attached  into  a  bull's  neck. 

BiNT'ING-I§M,  n.  [After  Mr.  Banting,  a  London 
undertaker,  who  recommended  the  course  as  hav- 
ing reduced  himself.]  A  dietary  system  designed 
to  reduce  corpulence  by  the  avoidance  of  fatty, 
farinaceous,  and  saooharine  substances. 

BiPH-g-MfiT'IO,  a.  [Gr.  /3ai(>T)  juiJTios,  bath  of  wis- 
dom.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  baptism  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. Carlyle. 

BAK'BO-TINB,  n.  [Fr.,  from  barboter,  to  dabble.] 
In  pottery,  a  mode  of  ornamenting  ware  in  low 
relief  by  mixing  a  little  porcelain  paste  into  the 
color  to  be  applied. 

BAEK'BN-tInE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  bark  in  which  the 
foremast  is  rigged  as  in  a  ship,  and  the  mainmast 
and  mizzen-ma«t  are  schooner-rigged. 

BA.R'ME-CIDB,  a.  [From  a  well-known  character  in 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  named  after 
a  celebrated  Persian  family.]  Appealing  to  or 
gratifying  the  imagination  only;  specious  but  un- 
real; imaginary.  Thackeray. 


BiB'EEI— CXP,  n.  [Fr.  harrette.']  An  ancient  mill, 
tary  head-piece.  Sir  W.  Seott, 

BAE-EfiTTE',  n.  [Pr.]  [Bom.  Oath.  Oh.)  The  square 
red  cap  of  a  cardinal. 

BAE-EOQUE'  (bar-rSk'),  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  verruca,  » 
wart,  an  accrescence.]  A  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  discordant  details  and  florid  and 
incongruous  ornamentation;  rococo. 

BAE-SIN'IS-TEE,  B.     See  Bastami-eak,  Suppl. 

BAS-BLEU  (ba-biu),  n.  [Fr.  bas,  a  stocking,  and 
bleu,  blue.]     A  literary  woman ;  a  blue-stocking. 

BASE— B^LL,  n,  A  popular  game  at  ball,  based  on 
the  old  game  of  baae  ov  priaon^bars. 

BASS' J-BA-ZOUKi,n.  [Turk.,  a  foolish  fellow.]  In 
the  Turkish  army,  an  irregular  soldier  who  acts  as 
a  skirmisher  or  in  guerilla  warfare. 

BASSE-LISSE  (bas-les),  n.  [Fr.,  low  warp.]  A  kind 
of  tapestry  made  on  a  loom  where  the  warp  is 
horizontal. 

BAS'SO,  n.  [It.]  (Mua.)  (a)  The  bass  or  base  part. 
(&)  A  singer  of  base. 

BiS'TAED-BAE,  n.     [Her.)     A  baton  or  Etas'  borne 
sinister  on  the  shield  to  de- 
note      illegitimacy :  —  called 
popularly  bar-ainister. 

BATH'-OHAIE  (-ohir),  «.  A 
hand-chair  in  which  an  in- 
valid is  wheeled  about. 

BA-Th6m'E-TBE,  /I.    [Gr.  ^aBof, 
depth,  and  /nerpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  spring  balance.  Bastard-bar. 
used  for  determining  depths  in  the  sea. 

bXt'ON-SIN'IS-TEE,  n.    {Her.)    Same  as  Bastard- 

BAR,  Suppl. 

BXw'BEE,  n,  [Fr.  bas-billon,  from  the  alloy  from 
which  it  was  coined.]  An  old  Scottish  coin  of  the 
value  of  an  English  halfpenny  or  American  cent. 

BAT— E^M',  n.  A  fragrant  hair-wash  and  cosmetio 
obtained  by  distilling  bay-leaves  with  rum. 

BeAji  (bar),  v.  a.  (Stock  Exchange.)  To  endeavor 
to  depress  or  lower  the  price  of  stocks,  shares,  and 
the  like,  by  spreading  unfavorable  reports,  making 
fictitious  sales,  &c. 

BbIe'ING-EEIN  (-ran),  n.  A  check-rein  used  *to 
make  a  horse  drawing  a  vehicle  hold  his  head  up. 

BEL'LOWS-FISH,  n.     (Ich.)     The  trumpet-fish. 

BBLL'— PUNCH,  n.  An  instrument  for  recording 
any  number  of  successive  events,  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  a  punch  and  a  bell,  the  former 
punching  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  for  each  event, 
while  the  ring  of  the  bell  intimates  to  the  party 
concerned  that  the  record  has  been  made. 

bSlt'ING,  n.  (Mech.)  Belts  collectively ;  the  sys- 
tem of  belts  conveying  power  from  a  steam-engine 
or  a  water-wheel  to  the  machinery  of  a  factory. 

BEL-7I§'IA  (bSl-vizh'y*),  «.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trop- 
ical African  shrubs  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  Myr- 
tal  alliance,  remarkable 
for  the  singular  form  and 
beauty  of  their  sessile 
flowers.  One  species  bears 
edible  fruit. 

B^NITIEB  (ba-ne-tf-a),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  bSnit,  p.  p.  of 
binir,  to  bless.]  (Eccl.) 
The  vessel   used  in  Ro-  Belvisia. 

man  Catholic  churches  for  holding  holy  water. 

BEN'THAM-i§M,   n.     (Moral   Phil.   &    Pol.    Eeon.) 
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The  doctrine  of  Jeremy  Bentham;  the  doctrine 
that  the  true  end  of  all  effort  is  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number ;  utilitarianism. 

BSN'THAM-ITE,  n.     One  of  the  school  of  Bentham. 

BBK'BEB,  n  One  of  the  aborigines  of  North  Africa, 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  Barbary 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara; 
a  Kabyle ;  a  Libyan. 

BE-E£t'TA,  n.     Same  as  BiitBTiA,  Suppl. 

BBK'SEBK,  or  BEB'SEKK-EE,  n.  A  general  name 
for  Stoerkodder,  a  mythical  Scandinavian  hero, 
and  his  descendants ; — hence,  any  warrior,  espe- 
cially of  Scandinavian  origin,  characterized  by 
frenzied,  reckless  daring. 

BE-sSt'MBNT,  11.  The  act  of  besetting,  or  state  of 
being  beset;  embarrassment;  a  besetting  sin. 

BE-§tQUB',  •)  (bf-z8k'),  ».     [Fr.]     A  game  at  cards 

BE-ZIQUE'  J  played  with  two  packs  from  which  the 
smaller  cards  have  been  removed. 

BSs'SE-MER,  a.  [After  H.  Bessemer,  the  inventor.] 
(Metal.)  Noting  a  process  for  converting  cast 
iron  into  steel  by  blowing  air  through  the  melted 
iron  until  all  the  impurities  (as  phosphorus  and 
sulphur),  as  well  as  all  the  carbon,  are  removed, 
then  reintroducing  a  proper  proportion  of  carbon, 
as  also  of  manganese,  by  re-fusing  the  purified 
metal  along  with  spiegeleisen. 

b£tISB  (\m,-te7,),  n.  [Fr.]    Folly;  silliness;  stupidity. 

BE-ztQUli',  n.     See  Besique,  Suppl. 

BIBELOT  (beb-lo),  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  curios 
and  other  objects  worthy  of  collection. 

BIB-LI-6l'A-TKE,  n.  A  worshipper  of  a  book: — 
specifically,  a  worshipper  of  the  Bible,  especially 
of  its  letter. 

BIB-LI-Bl'A-TEIST,  n.     One  given  to  bibliolatry. 

BICK'EB,  V.  n.  Add.  To  run  with  short,  rapid 
steps ;  to  sound  as  if  running  with  short,  rapid 
steps ;  to  prattle.     [Scotch.]  Tennyson. 

Bi'GT-OLE,  n.  A  velocipede  with  two  wheels  run- 
ning in  the  same  track,  on  which  a  person  sits  as 
on  horseback  and  propels  himself  with  his  feet. 

BIG'-HORN,  «.  (ZoSl.)  A  very  large  wild  sheep 
found  in  the  north-western  mountains  of  North 
America^  probably  identical  with  the  argali. 

BSl'LT,  n.  A  slubbing-frame  in  a  woollen- factory ; 
a  pocket  bludgeon  of  metal. 

BI-ME-TiL'LlO,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  consisting 
of,  two  metals  : — specifically,  noting  a  currency  in 
which  coins  of  two  different  metals,  as  gold  and 
silver,  are  legal  tenders  at  definite  relative  values. 

Bi-M£l'AL-LI§M,  n.  The  concurrent  use  of  two 
metals  having  fixed  relative  values  as  media  of 
commerce ;  the  union  of  two  metals  in  circulation 
at  a  fixed  rate. 

Bi-MJST'AL-LlST,  «.  One  who  favors  a  bimetallic 
currency. 

BLN'TU-b5NG,  n.  A  genus  of  nocturnal  quadrupeds 
having  affinities  both 
with  the  raccoons  and 
the  civet-cats,  natives 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Malacca. 

Bi-0-§fiN'B-SlS,  n.  [Gr. 
pios,  life,  and  yiveint, 
generation.]  (Phya.  & 
Biol.)  The  origin  of 
life  by  parentage  or  de- 
scent ;  the  doctrine  that 
living  matter  always  arises  from  pre-existing  liv- 
ing matter.  


Bi-9-5E-lTfiT'IC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  biogenesis, 

Bi-Ogt'B-NIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  ci 
theory  of  biogenesis. 

Bi-69'E-NY,  n.    Biogenesis.  BuxUj. 

Bi-O-LSgi'l-CAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  biology. 
The  biological  sciences,  botany  and  zoology. 

BI-Ql'O-^Ist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  biol- 
ogy ;  a  student  of  biology. 

Bi-8L'0-5T,  n.  Add.  The  science  of  living  organ- 
isms, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  comprising 
zoology  and  botany,  as  distinguished  from  natural 
history,  which  properly  includes  also  mineralogy. 

BI-8m'E-TBT,  n.  [Gr.  pCa,  life,  and  ^irpov,  meas- 
ure.] The  calculation  of  the  probable  duration  of 
human  life ;  calculation  of  the  division  of  time  for 
the  purpose  of  a  wise  and  happy  life. 

BI-EilT'TA,     1  „.     [Late  L.  hirrettum.']     (Eccl.)     A 

BIB-eSt'TA,  I  name  for  various  modifications  of  the 
clerical  cap;  but,  specifically,  a  square  cap  of  silk 
or  velvet  worn  by  clerics  in  church  or  chufch-yard 
while  performing  service : — written  also  leretta. 

BIBTH'— mS-EK,  n.  A  congenital  mark  common  to 
the  members  of  a  particular  family. 

BLiCK'BSlTD,  1  (I'wrn-ston),    n.       Ono 

BLiCK'BiND-iB'ON-STONE  J  of  the  most  valuable 
ores  of  iron,  occurring  in  the  carboniferous  system 
and  generally  associated  with  coal  and  lime. 

BLSCK'-ELSg,  n.  The  flag  formerly  shown  by  pi- 
rates : — called  also  black-jack.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

BLXCK'— HOLE,  n.  A  dark  dungeon  ; — specifically,  a 
dark  cell  in  a  prison  into  which  refraotoiy  prison- 
ers are  put.  H.  Spencer. 

BLXOK'— JXoK,  n.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  short 
elastic  shaft  topped  by  a  heavy  metal  head  covered 
with  leather,  &a. — See  also  Black-flag,  Suppl. 

BLA8£fii&-zi),p.  &  u.  [Fr.]  Surfeited  or  pallet, 
as  with  the  world.  De  Quincey. 

BLAZE'-bSk,  1  „.     (Zool.)     A  South-African  ante- 

BLSsS'-BOk,  j  lope,  closely  allied  to  the  bonte-bok, 
having,  like  it,  lyrate  horns  and  a  blazed  face. 

BLA'ZON-MBNT  (bla'im-m5nt),  n.  The  act  of  blazon- 
ing; ostentatious  show ;  publication.      Geo.  Mliot, 

BliilTD'-riSH,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  { Amblyopaia), 
the  best-known  species  of  which  is  the  blind-fish 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  Its  eyes  are 
rudimentary  and  invisible,  being  covered  by  the 
epidermis. 

BLIND'-STO-ET,  «.  {Arch.)  The  triforium  of  * 
Gothic  church  : — opposed  to  clear-story. 

BLIZ'ZABD,  n.  In  the  Western  States,  a  heavy 
snow-storm,  accompanied  by  a  hurricane  and  ex- 
treme cold,  which  comes  on  without  warning. 

BLQcE,  k.  a.  To  shape  roughly,  as  from  the  block , 
to  begin  to  reduce  to  shape : — generally  with  out. 

BLOOB'ED,  a.  Of  pure  blood  or  largely  imbued  with 
pure  blood; ^thorough-bred  or  nearly  so;  of  good 
or  approved  breed : — said  of  stock. 

Bl60D'-M0N-ET,  n.  Money  paid  to  one  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
another. 

BLOOD'T-HiND,  n.    See  Red-hand,  Suppl. 

BLU'CHER,  n.     A  kind  of  half-boot,  named  after  the 

Prussian  field-marshal  Blucher. 
BLUE'— JAY,   n.     [Ornith.)     A   beautiful  Americair 

bird  of  the  jay  family  ( Cyanura  criatata),  but  with 

a  harsh  screaming  voice. 
BLUE'— JOINT,  n.     A  kind  of  grass,  the  CalamogroS' 

tia  Canadenais,  common  on  wet  grounds  in  Canada 
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and  the  Northern  States.    In  the  Western  States, 
the  popular  name  of  the  Triticum  repena.       Gray. 

BLUE'-Miss,  n.  (Med.)  A  drug  formed  by  rub- 
bing metallic  mercury  with  conserve  of  roses  until 
the  globules  disappear.  Of  this  blue  pills  are  made. 

BLUB— 5'J3HEB,  n.  A  rare  mineral  color,  a  subphos- 
phate  of  iron,  found  with  iron  pyrites  in  Cornwall 
and  North  America. 

BLftrr,  ».  a.  To  repel  or  drive  off  with  a  gruff  an- 
swer J  to  frighten  one  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose : — often  with  off.     [Amer.  CoUoq.]     Bartlett. 

BOAB'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  Mediterranean  fish 
(Caproa  aper)  of  the 
dory  family,  remarka- 
ble for  its  protractile 
mouth,  resembling  the 
snout  of  a  pig. 

BOAS'TON,  n.  See  Bos- 
ton, Suppl. 

bOB-WHIIE',  n.  ( Ornith.) 
The  popular  name  of 
the  North  -  American 
partridge  or  quail  ( Or-  Boar-fisli. 

tyx  YirginianuB)f  from  its  note. 

B6d'T-SN1TCH'ER,  n.     A  resurrectionist. 

bOd'T-SNXtch'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  steal- 
ing bodies  from  the  grave  for  dissection. 

b6'KE,  n.  [Dut.]  A  South-African  farmer  of  Dutch 
origin. 

BO'&p),  1  n,    [W.  Iwg,  a  goblin ;  Soot,  hogle,  a  speo- 

BO'0T,  J  tre.]  A  scarecrow ;  a  goblin  : — hence.  Old 
Bogie,  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  devil.  A  kind 
of  oar  or  truck  so  mounted  as  to  take  curves 
readily ;  a  trolly.  {Iron-furnaeea.)  A  stout  iron 
box  for  receiving  the  slag  or  tap-einder  from  the 
puddling-furnace. 

BOg'-mQsS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  common  to  the 
Sphagna,  or  tribe  of  cryptogams  intermediate  be- 
tween liverworts  and  true  mosses. 

BOS'— WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  Wood  found  in  peat  bogs, 
especially  hard  wood,  as  oak.  It  is  generally  jet- 
black,  and  very  hard. 

BO-HB'MI-AN,  n.  Add.  The  French  name  for  a 
gypsy ; — hence,  one  who  sets  the  conventionalities 
of  society  at  defiance ;  a  literary  man  or  artist  of 
irregular  or  unconventional  habits. 

BO-HB'MI-AN,  a.    Add.    Gypsy-like ;  vagabond. 

BO-HB'MI-AN-I§M,  «.  The  manner  of  life  of  a  Bo- 
hemian ;  literary  vagabondism. 

BOLD'-FACE,  ».  Add.  (Print.)  A  strongly-marked, 
full-faced  type. 

BO-NAN'ZA,  n.  [Sp.,  from  hueno,  good.]  A  Califor- 
nian  mining  term  for  an  abundance  of  metal  or  ore. 

BOnd'BD,  p.  &  a.  Fitted  or  designed  to  receive 
goods  on  bond ;  put  into  bond  or  a  bonded  ware- 
house ;  secured  by  bonds ;  burdened  by  a  bond  or 
mortgage. 

BONB'— CAVB,  n.  {Geol.)  A  cave  in  which  the  remains 
of  prehistoric  animals  are  found  fossil  or  semi- 
fossil. 

SON-BOM-MIE,  1  (biSn-6m-me),    n.      [Fr.,  from    bon, 

SON-BOM-IE  j  good,  and  homme,  man.]  Genial 
simplicity  of  heart  and  manners ;  good  nature. 

BdNNE  (bBn),  n.     [Fr.]     A  nurse-maid. 

BOn'NET— PIECE,  n.  A  Scots  coin  of  native  gold  of 
the  time  of  James  I. : — so  named  from  the  bonnet 
worn  by  the  king  on  the  impress. 

BOOK'— PLATE  (btlk'-),  n.    A  ticket  attached  to  a 
book  to  indicate  ownership,  place  in  library,  etc. 
.     Add.     In  bj,Bineaa,  a  sudden  and  rapidly- 
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increasing  demand  for  a  commodity,  with  con- 
sequent rise  in  price ; — hence,  generally,  an  en- 
thusiastic and  spontaneous  popular  movement  In 
favor  of  a  person,  thing,  or  cause.     [U.  S.] 

BOE'DBB-LiND,  n.  Land  lying  on  the  frontiers  of 
two  adjoining  countries;  borders : — used  frequently 
in  a  figurative  sense.  Proctor, 

BOKB'-WOEM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
Teredo  navalis,  or  ship-worm,  from  its  destructive 
ravages  in  submerged  timber. 

b6sK,  re.     A  thicket ;  a  grove.  Tennyaon. 

BOs'TON,  u,  a  game  at  cards : — written  also  hoaaton. 

b6§-WEL'LI-A,  h.  [In  honor  of  Dr.  John  Boawell, 
of  Edinburgh.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  (nat.  ord.  Buraeraoese) 
inhabiting  the  arid  regions  of 
Eastern  Africa  and  Southern 
Arabia,  several  of  whose  spe- 
cies produce  fragrant  juices  and 
resins,  much  employed  as  frank- 
incense in  Koman  Catholic 
churches, 

bOt'A-NT-BAT-OAK,  n.  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Gaauarina,  whose 
wood  resembles  in  color  full  red 
mahogany.  It  is  used  as  veneer 
for  the  backs  of  brushes,  turnery,  <fcc. 

BO'-TEEE,  u.  [See  Bodhi-tree.]  The  Fieua  re- 
ligioaa,  or  sacred  tree,  of  Hindostan  and  Ceylon, 
venerated  alike  by  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  who 
was  born  under  it,  and  by  those  of  Buddha,  who 
underwent  his  temptation  and  obtained  enlight- 
enment under  it : — called  also  peepul,  pipul, 

bOt'TLB-hSld'BE,  «.  One  who  attends  a  boxer  in 
a  prize-ring,  supplying  him  with  water,  sponging 
off  blood,  and  the  like. 

BOULEVEBSHMENT  (bai-vSrs-mOn),  ■«.  [Fr.]  Subver- 
sion; overthrow;  upsetting. 

BO^,  ».  Add.  {Naut.)  One  who  rows  the  bow-oar 
in  a  boat ;  a  bowman  or  bow-oar. 

BO^'BE,  n.  [Ger.  bauer,  a  peasant,  a  clown.]  The 
name  given  to  two  knaves  in  the  game  of  euchre, 
the  right  bower  being  the  knave  of  trumps,  and 
the  left  bower,  the  knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same 
color  as  trumps. 

BKAHM,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  eternal,  self-ex- 
istent spirit,  from  whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva  (the  trimlirti)  all  spring.  The  Hindoos 
make  no  image  of  Brahm,  but  meditate  on  him  in 
silent  awe. 

BEAH'MAN-IgM,  ]  „.     (Hind.  Myth.)     The  .system 


M,  In. 
I,  I  of 


BEAH'MIN-I§M,  |  of  the  Brahmans;  the  worship  of 
Brahma  and  his  kindred  deities. 

BEAH'M0-5E§M,  n.  The  religious  system  of  the 
Brahma-Samaj.  Its  leading  features  are  belief  in 
God,  in  immortality,  and  in  revelation. 

BEA'MAH-PEEsS,  n.  (Meeh.)  A  hydrostatic  press 
of  immense  power,  invented  by  Joseph  Bramah. 

BEXn'DISH-InG,  n.     [See  Brattice,  Beattishihb.] 
(Mining.) — See   Bhatticb,  Suppl. 
(Arch.)    A  term  applied  to  open 
carved  work,  as  of  a  crest,  battle- 
ment, or  other  parapet. 

BBlT'TICB,  1„.    (Mining.)    (a) 

BEiT'TISH-ING,  J  A  partition  of  iron 
plate  or  wood  dividing  the  main 
shaft  of  a  mine  into  two  cham- 
bers, (b)  The  framing,  gener- 
ally of  wood,  to  prevent  the  roof 
or  sides  of  the  mine  from  falling 
in. — Written   also  brettioe.     (Arch.)- 

DISHING,  Suppl. 


Brandishing. 
See  Bran- 


A,  K,  i,  6,  V,  Y,   ongj  i,  %  i,  0,  C,  ?,  ahort;  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  T,  obscure, ■  bIeE,  fSe,  fIsT,  FiLLL; 
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BBEAD'--wIn-NEE,  n.    One  who  supports  a,  family. 

BEBAK'-DO-^N,  n.  The  act  of  breaking  down ;  a 
smash ;  destruction ;  a  riotous  dance  with  which 
balls  in  the  country  are  often  terminated.  [Amer.] 

BBBBCH'-LOAD-EE,  n.  A  fire-arm  loaded  at  the 
breech. 

BEBECH'-LOAD-ING,  a.  That  receives  its  load  at 
the  breech  : — said  of  a  fire-arm. 

BBllT'ZEL,  n.     [Ger.]     See  Pketzbl,  Suppl. 

BEiC-A-BKiO,  re.  [Fr.]  A  collection  of  articles  of 
virti,  as  of  rare  old  furniture,  china,  curios,  &o. 

BBoID-XK'BOW,  n.  A  British  government  mark 
(^■)  on  all  solid  materials  used  in  the  national 
ships,  dock-yards,  Ac,  to  prevent  embezzlement. 

BBOAd'-OHUECH,  n.  (Eeol.)  The  term  applied  to 
that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which  pro- 
fesses to  hold  views  more  tolerant  and  less  exclu- 
sive than  those  of  either  the  Low  Church  or  Evan- 
gelical or  the  High  Church  or  Ritualistic  section. 

BEOiD'-GAU^E  (-gSj),  a.  Noting  a  railroad  whose 
width  is  i  feet  Si  inches  or  upward. 

BEtJSH'-TiJE-KBT,  n.     An  Australian  gallinaceous 
bird,  resembling  a  tur- 
key. 

BEUSQDE  (brilBk),  a.  [Fr.] 
Blunt  or  rough  in  man- 
ner or  speech ;  brusk. 

BEOsQUB'NESS  (brttak'- 
nfs),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  brusque;  blunt- 
ness  or  roughness  of 
manner  or  speech. 

BBVSQWEBLB  (brys-k^rg),  n.     [JSi.]     Brusqueness. 

BtiOK'— BOAED,  n.  A  vehicle  for  very  rough  roads, 
with  a  seat  for  two  persons,  which  springs  from  its 
own  elasticity  when  the  wheels  come  in  contact 
with  an  obstacle. 


Bmsh-turkey. 


BtcK'tr, 


;'u,  J  w 


CAN 

[Native  name.] 
which  see. 


Same   as  Buck  A, 


BUF'FA-LO-GKiSS,  n.  The  name  common  to  vari- 
ous species  of  grass,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Bauteloua, 
covering  the  prairies,  on  which  the  bufi'aloep  feed. 

BfaiL,  V.  a.  {Stock  Exchange.)  To  act  the  part  of 
a  bull  in  regard  to ;  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  price 
of,  as  of  stocks  or  shares,  illegitimately. 

bJll'DOJB,  1  ^.  a.     [Said  to  be  equivalent  to  cou:- 
BUIjL'DOZB,  J  hide,  the  literal  meaning  being  to  ad- 
minister a  dose  of  bull-hide.]     To  intimidate  by 
violent  and  unlawful  means.     [Amer.  Pol.  Slang.] 


b6ll'do§-ee,  ■)  TO, 

Bf(lL'DOZ-EE,  J  another 


One  who  attempts  to  intimidate 
by  violent    and  unlawfn^ 


BUP'PO,  ii.  The  Japanese  name  for  a  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, one  of  their  two  great  religions,  the  other 
being  called  Shinto.  Amer.  Cyc 

BiJE-N66SB',  n.  [Arab,  hurnxm.l  A  kind  of  upper 
garment  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa;  also,  the 
name  given  to  a  fashionable  short  cloak  worn  by 
ladies  in  Europe  and  America : — variously  written 
hernousCf  bornouse,  and  boumouse. 

BteH'WHiCK-EE,  n.  [Amer.]  A  guerilla  soldiek 
or  volunteer  who  fights  from  behind  bushes;  a 
scythe  or  other  instrument  for  cutting  bushes. 

BffSH'WHiOK-ING,  n.  [Amer.]  Travelling  or 
pushing  one's  way  through  bushes ;  pulling  a  boat 
through  bushes;  fighting  in  guerilla  style  from 
behind  bushes. 

BUT'TON-HOLB,  v.  a.     To  detain  in  conversation. 

B^Z'AN-TINB,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Byzantium  or  to 
the  Eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  the  capital : — 
specifically,  noting  a  style  of  decorative  art  con- 
sisting of  an  engraftment  of  Oriental  ornamenta- 
tion on  classic  forms. 


c. 


C^'A-BA,  f..  [Arab.,  square  house.]  The  name  of 
an  oblong  stone  building  standing  within  the  great 
mosque  of  Mecca,  containing  the  famous  black 
stone  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  toward 
which  all  Moslems  turn  in  their  prayers : — written 
also  kaaba. 

CABAS  (ka'ba),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.,  a  flat  pannier, 
as  for  figs.]     A  lady's  reticule  or  flat  work-basket. 

OA'BLE,  n.  Add.  (Tel.)  A  cable  consisting  of  a 
telegraph-wire  enveloped  by  strands  of  twisted 
wire,  layers  of  gutta-percha,  oakum,  &c.,  by  which 
messages  are  conveyed  across  the  ocean. 

CXd,  «.  A  low,  mean  fellow ;  a  vulgar,  affected 
person ;  a  snob.     [Fashionable  Slang.] 

ClD'-BATB,  1  „.    Add.    The  larva  of  the  caddice- 
CiD'-BAIT,  J  fly,  a  favorite  bait  with  anglers. 


CiD'DICE-rLY,  1  n. 
CiD'Dis-FLt,    Jou 


One  of  a  family  of  neuropter- 

^    ^  ous    insects    {Phryganeidse),    best 

known  for  their  aquatic  larvae,  which  surround 
themselves  with  a  cylindrical  case,  covered  by  bits 
of  wood,  fine  gravel,  Ac,  which  they  draw  about 
with  them. — See  Cad-batis,  Suppl. 
OiE'§AE,  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome.]     A  general  name  for  an  emperor. 


especially  for  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  a  kaiser. 

OiB'gAB-^^M,  n.  Personal  rule  based  on  military 
predominance ;  imperialism. 

OifGOr(ka-go),  n.  {Ethnog.)  One  of  a  despised  and 
long-degraded  race  found  in  certain  localities  in 
the  department  of  Basses-PyrSnfies,  France. 

OXli-L^S-THlT'IOS,  1  „.  [Gr.   /coAds,  beautiful,  and 

Cil-LBS-THiiT'IOS,  J  Eng.  seathetiea.l  The  science 
of  the  perception  of  the  beautiful ;  sesthetics. 

0SM'I-§0IiB,  ?i.  [Fr.]  A  dressing-jacket;  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  Qaac, 

CiMP'BELL-lTB  (kam'bsl-Ite),  «.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  Baptists,  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
of  Virginia,  who  reject  all  creeds  and  accept  the 
Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice. 
They  call  themselves  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  simply 
Christians. 

OiN,  V.  a.  To  preserve  in  cans,  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
game,  fish,  &c. 

OiN'OiN  {or  kSn-kSn),  n.  {St.,  scandal,  gossip.] 
An  indecent  French  dance. 

OANON,     1  (k&n'yBn),  n.     [Sp.  eaiton,  a  tube ;  from 
CANTON  J  Ii.  canna,  a  reed.     A  deep,  narrow  gorge. 


MSvB,  nob,  SON;  BteL,  BtJE,  P°iLE,  ANKUAL,  ii,  French.— Q,  §,  s,  g,  soft;  P,  0,  s,  g,  hard;  u,  m,  nasal 

g  as  z;  $  as  gz;  SHIS,  tfils. 
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CHI 


or  gulch,  with  steep,  almost  perpendicular,  sides,  in 

the  bottom  of  which  a  stream  flows. 
CXN-tIne'   (kan-ten'),  «.     [Fr.]      A  bottle-case,  or 

set  of  bottles  and  glasses  to  contain  liquor. 
CANTimilBE  (kfin-tsn-yjr),  n.     [Pr.,  from  cantine,  a 

bottle- case,  a  canteen.]     {Mil.)    A  female  sutler 

to  a  French  regiment;  a  virandiSre. 
oXp-y-ba'ba,   or  oAp-t-ba'ea, 

South  -  American  ro- 
dent, strongly  resem- 
bling the  cavy  or 
guinea-pig,  but  in  size 
equalling  a  small  hog. 

<JAB-B5L'I0-iQ'ID,      71. 
\Chem.)    (CeHsOH.)    A 
substance  appearing  in 
commerce  as   an    oily,     ^^ 
colorless  liquid,  largely     ^"^^ 
used  as  an  antiseptic  in  Capybara. 

dressing  wounds  and  as  a  disinfectant. 

CAB'IB,  1  n.     One  of  a  now  nearly  extinct  race 

CiE'IB-BEB,  J  which  Columbus  found  occupying  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  as  also  G-uiana  and  Venezuela. 

OABMAQNOLE  (kttr-man-yol),  n.  A  French  Jacobin 
roundelay  and  dance. 

CSE'PET-BXG'BBR,  n.  {Amer.  Pol.)  The  epithet 
applied  to  politicians  of  low  grade  who  go  to  the 
Southern  States  with  a  view  of  making  a  living 
out  of  politics. 

OAE-KA'EA,  a.  [From  Carrara,  a  town  in  Italy, 
near  which  the  quarries  are.]  Noting  a  remark- 
ably translucent  white  marble  used  for  statuary. 

CiE'KT,  n.  Add.  A  place  in  a  forest,  Ac,  where 
it  is  necessary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  canoe. 

CAS-SA'VA,  n.  [Port,  cusavi.  Of  Indian  origin.] 
(Bot.)  The  West-Indian  name  of  the  plant  mani- 
hot,  whose  root  yields  tapioca;  also  of  acoarse  flour 
prepared  from  its  root. 

CiST'-STEBL,  n.    Steel  fused  and  oast  into  bars. 

0X§'U-A1-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are 
originated  and  controlled  by  accident  or  chance. 

OXt-A-STkOph'IO,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  catas- 
trophe or  catastrophes,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  oatas- 
trophism.  Herbert  Spencer. 

OA-TXS'TBO-PHIgM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  catastrophes, 
or  of  special  interferences  with  the  operation  of 
natural  laws. 

OA-TiS'TKQ-PHfeT,  n.  One  who  favors  the  doctrine 
of  catastrophism. 

OA-THAT',  I  n.      The   name  by   which   China  was 

OA-THAT',  J  known  to  Europeans  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

CArO-BILIEVO  (ka'v9-re-l?-a'v6),  n.  (Sculp.)  A 
peculiar  kind  of  rilievo,  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

CfiL'A-DON,  n.  Tinted  porcelain  on  which  the  color 
Is  put  on  the  clay  wet  and  burnt  in  at  the  first 
baking.  Longfellow. 

^LL,  n.  Add.  {Physiol.)  The  most  elementary 
form  of  organized  matter,  by  the  development  and 
multiplication  of  which  all  organisms,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  built  up. 

OfiL'lU-LOID,  n.  [From  its  being  derived  from  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants.]  A  composition  of  gun- 
cotton  or  tissue-paper  and  camphor  subjected  to  a 
high  degree  of  pressure  and  heat. 

OEN'TE-NA-EY,   1  „.  Add.    A  celebration  once  in  a 

OBN-t:EH'NI-AIi,  J  hundred  years. 

C]i!N'TBAL-I§M,  n.  {Amer.  Pol.)  The  doctrine  of  a 
supreme  central  governmental  power. 


'    I  n,     [Gr.  K^ipo^,  wax.]     An   imitation 
E,  j  of  beeswax  made  from   the  mineral 


c£n'TU-ET-PLXht,  71.  {Bot.)  A  favorite  garden, 
plant  {Agave  Americana),  nat.  ord.  Amari/llidese, 
so  called  from  the  belief  that  it  does  not  flower  till 
it  is  one  hundred  years  old. 

cMb-CO-PI-THM' OVB,  71.     {Zool.)     A  genus  of  small 
long-tailed  African  mon- 
keys. 

OE'EE-A-LIN,  71.     (Ohem.) 

A  nitrogenous  digestive 

principle,  extracted  from 

the  inner  layer  of  bran. 
oSe'E-BEAL-I^M,  71.     The 

doctrine  that  all  mental      ^^^'s^^'  x-'"  "T^b.^^^, 

operations    result    from 

activity    of    the    brain;  Uercopithecus. 

the  doctrine  that  mind  is  a  function  or  product  of 

the  brain. 
CEE'E-SlS, 
CBE'E-SINE, 

ozocerite. 
GE'SE-US,  n.     [L.  cereuB,  waxen.]     {Bot.)     A  very 

beautiful  genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  flowering  only  at  night. 
CBALET  (aha-ia),  »t.    [Fr.]   In  Switzerland,  a  woode-i 

cot : — specifically,  a  summer  hut  on  the  mountains 

for  herdsmen. 
CHSM'PXK,  Ji.     {Bot.)     A  fine  sacred  tree  of  India, 

with  a  rich  odor.    Images  of  Euddha  are  made 

from  its  wood. 

QHAE-l-BAlfO,  1  (ahSr-S-bOn),    7i.      [Fr.]      A    long, 

(JHAE-A-BANOS  J  light,  open  vehicle,  with  benches. 

CHAE'QTji  (char'ke),  71.  In  South  America,  beef  out 
into  long  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  England 
and  America  corrupted  into  Jerhed  beef. 

QHASSE'POT  (shas'pS),  7i.  [From  its  inventor,  An- 
toine  Ghasaepot.']  A  breech-loading  rifled  musket 
used  by  the  French  infantry. 

gHil'B-LAINB  (shSt'e-lan),  7i.  [Fr.]  A  watcn- 
guard;  also,  a  guard  for  a  fan  or  satchel. 

QHAUTINISM  (Bhs'vjn-izm),  Ti.  Unbounded  admi- 
ration and  love  for  Napoleon : — hence,  fanatical 
patriotism  or  party  spirit  generally. 

^HAUYINIST,  71.     An  intense  patriot  or  partisan. 

CH:ECK'EE-b£e-ET,  71.  {Bot.)  A  well-known  Amer- 
ican creeping  heath,  whose  foliage  and  bright  red 
berries  have  an  aromatic  flavor. 

GEBBE,  71.  Add.  Confidence;  impudence;  inso- 
lence.    [Slang.] 

QHEP  (shaf),  71.  [Fr.]  A  chief  or  head-person : — 
specifically,  a  head-cook.  Thackeray. 

)3HEM'I§M,  71.  [Fr.  chemiame.']  A  general  name  for 
chemical  force,  action,  or  relationship ;  the  theory 
that  the  origin  and  constitution  of  nature  are  the 
results  of  chemical  processes. 

gHB-NlliLE'  (shj-nSl'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  caterpillar.]  A 
kind  of  silk  cord,  somewhat  resembling  a  cater- 
pillar, used  as  trimming  for  drosses, 

OHf  E'ET-BotaCE,  71.  A  mixture  of  cherry  brandy 
and  sugar. 

CHEVIOT  (chiv')-6t  or  chSv'l-«t),  a.  [From  the  Gheo- 
iot  Hills,]  Noting  a  breed  of  sheep  in  Scotland 
especially  valued  for  their  wool. 

CHEVIOT  (ohIv'i-St  or  cMv'j-St),  7i. 
fabric,  used  for  men's  clothing. 

asia   (shek),   71.      [Fr.]     Style; 
[Fashionable  slang.]  j 

GBia  (ahek),  ».     [Fr.]     Stylish. 

CHISNON  (sMn-yai),  7t.  [Fr.]  The  back  hair  of  a 
lady,  natural  or  artificial,  gathered  by  a  ribbon 
and  resting  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 


A  rough  woollen 
knack ;    address. 


K,  %  i,  0,  V,  Y,  long;  X,  %  1,  5,  U,  If,  short;  A, 

,h£ib,  HEBj 


E,  I,  0,  y,  T,  obscure;  tIeB,  FAB,  FlST,  rliL; 
MfBN,  SIB; 


CHI  971 

A  small  Weat-Indian  sand- 


COA 


{Sp{- 


OHl'GQ,    1  (chS'g,),  n. 
OHI'GOK  J  flea. 

OHILL,  V,  a.  Add.  To  casebarden  cast-iron  by 
casting  it  into  a  mould  called  a  chill. 

CHILL,  n.  In  casting  iron,  a  process  by  which  the 
surface  is  suddenly  cooled;  the  metal  mould  into 
which  iron  is  oast  in  order  to  be  chilled. 

CHILLED  (oUld),  p.  &,  a.  Hardened  by  chilling; 
casehardened. 

CHi'NA-OLAY,  n.     See  Kaoline. 

OHI'NA-GEiSS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fibre  of  Bohmeria 
nivea,  or  ramie,  a  Chinese  nettle,  from  which  is 
manufactured  the  beautiful  grass-cloth. 

CHIp'PE-WA§,  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  family  : — 
called  also  Ojibwaya. 

CHIP'PING-BiBD,  1„.     A  small  North-Ameri- 

CHIP'PING-SPiK'EOW,  J  can    passerine   bird 
zella  Bocialie) : — called  also  chippy, 

OHtEM'lNG,  n.  The  low,  confused  twittering  and 
murmuring  of  birds. 

eHi-EO-giYM'NAST,  «.  [Gr.  x">,  the  hand,  and 
Eng.  gymnast.l  {Mus.)  A  contrivance  for  exer- 
cising the  fingers  of  a  piano-player. 

)3HI-b6p'0-DT,  u.  [See  Chiropodist.]  The  art  of 
treating  diseases  of  the  hands  or  feet. 

CEIZEBOT  (8h5z-si^5),  n.  {Ethnog.)  One  of  a  de- 
spised race  found  in  the  department  of  Ain,  in 
France,  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  Sara- 
cens : — called  also  Burin. 

CHOKE'BEK-BT,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  shrub 
{Pyrus  angu8tifoUa)f  related  to  the  apple. 

CHOUAN  (sM-Bn),  h.  [Armorioan,  a  screech-owl.] 
The  name  assumed  by  the  royalist  peasantry  of 
Brittany  who  rose  against  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  1791. 

OHO^'-CHO^,  n.  [Chinese  pigeon-English  for 
food.']  A  pickle  composed  of  various  ingredients, 
as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  &c. 

GHKIST'MAS-TEBB  (kris'mas-),  n.  A  small  tree,  set 
up  in  the  house,  with  little  presents,  ijtc.,  hanging 
from  it  for  distribution  on  Christmas-eve. 

BHEO'MO-LllH'O-GSiPH,  n.  A  lithographic  pic- 
ture in  oil  colors  : — often  abbreviated  into  chroma. 

PHEO'MO-LI-ThSg'EA-PHT,  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  producing  lithographs  in  oil  colors  by  taking 
successive  impressions  from  the  stone  in  various 
colors. 

)SHE6-M5m'E-TEB,  n.  [Gr.  xpSfo.  color,  and  nerpoi', 
a  measure.]  {Chem.)  A  device  for  ascertaining 
the  chemical  constitution  of  a  body,  based  on  the 
color  it  exhibits. 

BHEO'MO-SPHEEE,  n.  [Gr.  xpSiii-a,  color,  and  Bng. 
sphere,']  (Astron.)  The  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
consisting  of  glowing  gaseous  matter,  the  outer  or 
higher  layer  of  which  is  hydrogen. 

CHEO-MQ-SPHSe'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromosphere.  Zangley. 

(BHEO-MO-XT-lOg'KA-PHT  (-zl-lSg'ra-fs),  n.  The 
art  or  process  of  printing  in  colors  from  wood-cuts. 

PHeOn'O-GeXpH,  n.  [Gr.  xp^'os,  time,  and  ypdij,ia, 
to  write.]  (Astron.)  An  electric  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  time. 

eHEYS'O-PHYL,    I  „.     [Gr.  xpu-^os,  gold,  and  ^liWioi-, 

(3HEifS'9-PHYLL,  J  a  leaf.]  The  golden-yellow  col- 
oring-matter in  many  plants  and  their  flowers, 

CHttSCH'T,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
church  or  churchman ;  fond  of  church  forms. 

CHCt'NKY,  «.     [Hind,  ohutnee.']     An  Indian  condi- 


ment, compounded  of  sweets  and  acl  (s,  much  used 
with  curries,  stews,  &o. 

OIG-A-EfiTTB',  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  cigare.]  A  small 
Cigar;  a  small  smoking-tube  formed  by  rolling  up 
a  pinch  or  two  of  tobacco  in  tissue-paper. 

cImb,  n.  A  protuberance  rising  abruptly  from  a 
mountain  ridge. 

CIT'EINB,  n.  The  color  of  the  citron ;  also,  a  variety 
of  quartz,  called  sometimes  falue  topaz. 

CLXB'BEE,  v.  n.  To  become  thick  or  inspissated  : — 
said  of  milk, 

CLAIE-iu'DI-fiNCB  (-Sw'df-Sns),  n.     The  power  of 
hearing  sounds  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary ear, — said  to  be  communicated  to  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  or  me" 
merism. 

CLAQUE  (klak),  n.  [Er.  claquer,  to  clap.]  In  iheatree, 
a  band  of  persons  hired  to  applaud  a  piece  by 
clapping  their  hands. 

CLA-QjpiUB  (klar-ktir),  n.  A  member  of  the  claque 
of  a  theatre ;  a  hired  or  interested  applauder. 

CLiE'BNCB,  n.  A  kind  of  close,  light,  four-wheeled 
carriage. 

OLA'VEE§,  n,  pi.     Idle  silly  talk  ;  palaver;  gossip. 

CLiV't-rOEM,  u.     Nail-shaped;  cuneiform. 

OLBAE'— STO-ET,  1  n.  Add.  {Arch.)   An  upper  story 

CLEEB'-STO-ET,  J  or  row  of  windows  in  a  Gothic 
church,  rising  clear 
above  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  adopted  as  a 
means  of  obtaining 
additional  light:  —  so 
called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  bli/nd-story. 

OLi'BN-TAgE  (klS'sn-ta), 
n.  Clients  collectively; 
a  body  of  clients. 

OLI'EN-TELE,    n.      Add.  Clear-story. 

The  body  of  clients  dependent  on  a  patron. 

CLI'MA-TIZB,  u.  71.    To  become  acclimatized. 

Oht-ldQUE  (klf-n6k),  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  That  branch 
of  medical  education  which  imparts  instruction  by 
the  examination  of  patients  in  the  presence  of  the 
students ;  instruction  communicated  at  the  bedside. 

OLOJSONNJS  (klwa-zj-na.),  n.  [Fr.,  p.  p.  of  cloieonner, 
to  partition.]  Chinese  and  Japanese  enamel-work 
in  which  each  color  is  marked  off  by  a  metallic 
partition  of  brass  or  copper. 

OLOIS'TEAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  a  cloister;  of  the  nature  of  a  cloister. 

Cl66p,  ».  The  sound  made  by  a  cork  when  drawn 
from  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  Thackeray. 

CLOVE,  n.     A  gorge  in  a  mountain.  Guyot. 

CLU'DI-FOEM,  a.     Nail-shaped ;  cuneiform. 

COACH  (koch),  v.  a.  Add.  To  act  as  coach  or  tutor 
to ;  to  prepare  one  for  an  examination  or  to  pass 
any  ordeal;  to  train. 

c5-iD-AP-TA'TI0N,  n.  {Biol.)  Mutual  or  reciprocal 
adaptation,  as  of  organs,  structure,  or  species  to  the 
conditions  by  which  they  have  been  modified. 

c6-A-DiPT'ED,  (t.  Mutually  or  reciprocally  adapted. 

COAL'— BKBAK-BE,  n.  A  machine  worked  by  steam 
for  breaking  large  masses  of  coal  into  the  sizes  re- 
quired for  use. 

COAL'— OIL,  n.  A  name  for  petroleum,  from  its  being 
derived  from  coal. 

COAESE'-GEAINEB  (-grand),  a,.  Coarse  in  the  grain 
or  fibre,  as  granite  or  wood ; — hence,  unrefined ;  in- 
elegant ;  gross. 


v^«..>*  *.---,  .-.     L"""*' ""'""■'^•'•j     ""-.-"«.«'«  ««««*-         .j..>gant ;  gross. 
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OOAST'-GUAKD,  rt.  In  England,  a  body  of  men  or- 
ganized to  act  as  a  guard  along  the  coast. 

COAST'— ICE,  n.  A  belt  of  ice,  consisting  of  glacier 
ends,  or  field-ice,  lying  along  a  shore. 

COAST'-LINB,  7(.  The  line  or  boundary  of  a  coast  ; 
a  shore-line. 


co-Xt'i, 


[Native    Brazilian    name.] 


In.      A   favorite    Scotch   soup, 
E,  J  made  by  boiling  a  cook  with 


In.      , _         ., 

CO-jLT'1-M.trs'DI,  j  A  South-American  plantigrade 
ursine  quadruped,  remarkable  for  its  long  flexible 
snout  or  proboscis,  with  which  it  roots  up  the 
earth  in  search  of  worms,  &c. : — written  also  coati- 
mondi, 

C6c'cp-LITH,  a.  [Gr.  <oKico'!,  a  berry,  and  W»os,  a 
stone.]  The  name  given  to  minute  oval  or  rounded 
calcareous  bodies,  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, either  free  or  attached  to  the  surface  of  cocco- 
spheres. 

CSo'OO-SPHERB,  n.  {^Biol.)  Microscopic  marine  or- 
ganisms consisting  of  minute  masses  of  sarcode 
enclosed  in  a  calcareous  envelope  and  bearing  cocco- 
liths  on  their  external  surface. 

C80K-A-LEfiK'lB, 

COCK-IE-LEBK'IB, 
leeks,  Ac. 

COCK'BR,  n.  A  small  kind  of  spaniel,  much  used 
by  sportsmen  in  pheasant-  and  woodcock-shooting. 

C8CK-0F-THE-PLAIN§,  n.  (Orniih.)  The  largest 
of  the  American  species  of  grouse. 

cQcK-OF-THB-kSCK,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  South- Amer- 
ican passerine  bird  of  the  manakin  family,  remark- 
able for  its  brilliant  orange  plumage  and  its  fine 
large  crest. 

C5CE'TAIL,  n.  A  horse  whose  pedigree  is  not  quite 
pure  J  also,  a  popular  American  beverage,  consist- 
ing of  spirits  sweetened,  flavored,  and  iced. 

OOd'-LIV-EE  oil,  n.  (Phar.)  An  oil  distilled 
from  the  livers  of  certain  fish,  chiefly  of  the  cod, 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  nutrient  and  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  phthisis,  scrofula,  &c. 

CSd'HAN,  n.  A  welled  vessel  used  in  cod-  and  ling- 
fishing  for  bringing  in  the  fish  alive. 

^CB-NbGr'A-MY,  n.  [Q-r.  xoivis,  common,  and  yifms, 
marriage.]  Marriage  with  a  community ;  the 
condition  of  a  community  or  tribe  in  which  sexual 
intercourse  is  nnconfined: — written  also  eenog- 
amy.  Dana. 

VOLD-CHI§'EIi,  n.  (Meeh.)  A  steel  chisel  tem- 
pered to  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  to  cut  cold 
metal. 

COL-LiB'O-EATE,  v.  n.     To  labor  jointly. 

OOl-lI-bMsT  (kSl-lS-bir),  n.  (Ethnog.)  One  of  a, 
degraded  race,  akin  to  the  Cagots,  found  in  cer- 
tain districts  lying  near  the  Loire,  in  the  west  of 
France.     In  Brittany  they  are  known  as  Oahets. 

oOl'LIB,  1  )i.    a  variety  of  dog  much  esteemed  in 
c6l'LT,  J  Scotland  as  a  sheep-dog. 

c5l-0-BA'D0  BEB'TLB,  n.  A  small,  yellowish  or 
cream-colored  beetle,  marked  by  ten  longitudinal 
lines,  which  has  committed  great  ravages  on  the 
potato-crop  of  the  United  States.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Colorado,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  States. 

OOL'OE-BLIND  (km'lijr-blind),  a.  Unable  to  distin- 
guish colors. 

c5l'0E— BLIND'NBSS,  n.  A  defect  of  vision  by  which 
one  is  unable  accurately  to  distinguish  colors; 
Daltonism. 

COL'OB-SBB'^BANT  (-Bilr'jjnt  or  -sSr'jfnt),  n.  A  ser- 
geant who  carries  or  attends  the  colors  of  a  regi- 
ment. 


OOM'EORT-A-BLE  (kttm'furi^g^bl),  ...  A  bed-quilt ;  a 
neck-comforter.    [U.  S.] 

OOM-mAnD'BE-T,  n.  In  Freemasonry,  a  lodge  of 
Knights  Templar. 

COM-MAN'DO,  n.  [Sp.  comando,  command,  author 
ity.]  A  body  of  irregular  volunteer  soldiery  un- 
der the  command  of  an  individual,  often  organized 
in  border  warfare,  as  by  the  whites  in  South  Africa, 
for  the  purpose  of  raiding,  making  reprisals,  and 
the  like. 

OOM-mTs-SION-NAIRE  (ksm-mlMypn-nar),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  person  attached  to  a  hotel  or  stationed  in  publii; 
resorts  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  strangers. 

cSm'MUNB,  n.  Add.  A  subdivision  of  a  district. 
{French  Hist.)  (a)  A  revolutionary  committee  es- 
tablished in  Paris  from  1789  to  1794,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Jacobins,  declared  all  authority 
subverted  save  their  own,  and  spread  terror  by 
their  cruel  excesses.  (6)  A  body  of  extreme  so- 
cialists who,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  1871,  appeared  in  revolt  in  Paris,  proclaim- 
ing the  suppression  of  all  central  authority,  and  the 
right  of  each  commune  to  absolute  self-government. 

c6M'Mir-NigM,  n.  Add.  A  name  given  to  many 
schemes  of  social  innovation  which  have  for  their 
common  starting-point  the  overthrow  of  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property. 

COMTISM  (tont'jzm),  n.  The  system  of  philosophy 
propounded  by  Comte,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  is  that  all  knowledge  is  experience  of 
facts  acquired  through  the  senses,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  we  know  only  phenomena  and  se- 
quences, and  nothing  of  causes  or  laws ;  positive 
philosophy;  positivism. 

OOMTIST  (kOnt'jBt),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Comte 
or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

COMTIST  (koit'ist),  n.     A  follower  of  Comte. 

CON-dI"TIONBD  (kffn-dlah'ijnd),  n.  {Met.)  That 
which  is  restricted  by  conditions ;  that  which  is 
relative  and  limited;  that  which  alone  is  con- 
ceivable or  cogitable : — used  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle the. — See  UNOONDiiroNBD. 

CONDOTTIEBE  (kpn-dat-tf-a'ra),  «. ;  pi.  CONDOT- 
TIEBI  (kpn-dOt-t^a're).  [It.,  from  L.  conductor,  a 
contractor,  from  conduco,  to  hire.]  In  mediaeval 
Italy,  a  leader  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  he 
hired  out  to  any  cause,  their  pay  being  license  to 
plunder : — hence,  a  brigand. 

OQN-FBD'EK-A-CY,  n.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A  gen- 
eral term  for  the  Southern  States  which  seceded 
from  the  Union  in  1860-61.  The  Confederacy  came 
to  an  end  in  1865. 

OON-FBD'EB-ATB,  n.  Add.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A  mem  • 
ber  of  a  Southern  slave  State  who  favored  secession 
from  the  Union ; — specifically,  a  soldier  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

OON-PED'EB-ATB,  a.  Add.  {Amer.  Mist.)  Noting 
those  slave  States  which  in  1860-61  confederated 
to  secede  from  the  Union  and  constitute  themselvea 
into  a  separate  government. 

OON-SEN'SW,  n.     Agreement;  harmony. 

OOHTOVBN^  (k5n-t8r-na),  p.   &    u,.      [Fr.] 
Noting   an   animal   standing 
or  running  with  his  face  to 
the  sinister  side. 

06P'PBK-HfiAD  (-h6d),  7..  [From 
its  color.]  {Herp.)  A  ven- 
omous serpent  of  the  rattle- 
snake family,  but  without 
rattles.  Also,  in  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war,  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  a  Northern  sympa- 
thizer with  the  South. 


Oontonrnfi. 
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COE'NBB,  re.  Add.  A  stoek-exohange  term  for  a 
searcity  of  any  eeourity  or  article  artificially  cre- 
ated with  a  view  to  enhanced  profits. 

OOB'N^B,  V.  a.  Add.  {Stock  Exchange,  &c.)  To 
create  a  scarcity,  as  of  any  security  or  article,  by 
securing  the  control  of  its  supply. 

COBN'-STAHOH,  n.  A  preparation  of  Indian  corn 
or  maize,  largely  used  for  puddings,  custards,  &c. 

COBPSE'-OiN'DLB,  ».  A  peculiarly  thick  candle 
made  for  the  lykewake  or  watching  of  a  corpse 
before  burial ;  a  phosphorescent  light  sometimes 
seen  in  church-yards,  and  supposed  to  forebode 
death. 

C8e'BE-LATB,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  mutual  relation; 
to  arrange  as  for  comparison  in  order  of  mutual 
relations ;  to  make  coincident ;  to  regard  as  coin- 
cident ;  to  attribute  to  correlation. 

cSe-BE-LA'TION,  n.  Add.  Arrangement  in  accord- 
ance with  mutual  or  reciprocal  relations.  {Biol.) 
The  normal  coincidence  of  one  structure,  character, 
or  other  phenomenon  with  another,  with  which  it 
is  not  necessarily  connected  by  any  visible  link. 

c8§-MO-p6l'I-TAN,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
cosmopolite;  not  limited  to  one's  own  section  or 
country ;  regarding  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

CSS'TEAN-ING,  n.  [From  the  Cornish.]  (Mining.) 
The  practice  of  discovering  metallic  lodes  by  sink- 
ing small  pits  in  their  vicinity,  and  then  driving 
from  one  pit  to  another  transversely  to  their  sup- 
posed direction. 

Cbte'TEB-HiTCH'pTG,  n.  {Drawing  &  Engraving.) 
— See  under  Hatching,  Suppl. 

c6tJ-VADE  (ka-vSd),  n.  [Fr.,  from  comer,  to  brood.] 
A  custom  among  several  barbarous  races,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  husband  keeps  his  bed 
for  several  days  when  his  wife  has  a  child. 

OSV'BN-TET  (ktiv'sn-trj),  it.  A  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, England. 

To  send  to  Coventry,  to  shut  out  from  social  in- 
tercourse ;  to  ignore  socially, 

00?-OTE',  n.  [Sp.  Amer.,  from  Mex.  cayotl,  wolf.] 
A  popular  name  for  the  small  barking  or  prairie 
wolf,  Gania  latrans : — written  also  cayote. 

CBiO'KLB,  n.  A  little  crack: — specifically  {Pot- 
tery), (a)  A  Chinese  mode  of  ornamentation  by 
which  the  vessel  is  subjected  to  a  process  which 
causes  the  glaze  to  crack  in  all  directions ;  the  net- 
work of  cracks  thus  produced,  {h)  The  ware  so 
cracked. — Writen  also  cracklin. 

GBXC'KLE,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  crack;  to  produce 
slight  cracks  on  the  surface  of,  as  in  the  enamel 
of  pottery. 

CBXC'KLED  (kr&k'ld),  p.  &  a.  Having  its  surface 
cracked,  as  pottery. 

OEANE,  V.  n.  [In  allusion  to  the  long  legs  and  neck 
of  the  crane.]  To  rise  on  tiptoe  and  stretch  for- 
ward the  neck,  as  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
anything  ;  to  hesitate  about  taking  a  dangerous 
step ;  to  show  timidity. 

CESn-I-5s'C0-PIST,  h.    One  skilled  in  cranioscopy. 

CeXnK,  n.     Add.     Whim ;  absurd  notion. 

OBSNK'T,  a.  Add.  Full  of  absurd  notions ;  whim- 
sical; short-tempered.     [Prov.] 

OEAIE'-FISH,  n.  Codfish  salted  and  hardened  by 
pressure.  Kane. 

CBAPE-MYE'TLB,  re.  {Bot.)  An  East-Indian  shrub, 
largely  planted  for  ornament  in  Virginia  and 
southward.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  myrtles 
proper,  but  to  the  Zythracess. 

OBAZE,  V.  n.  To  be  or  to  become  crazed ;  to  act  as  a 
crazed  person. 


CBBAM'EB-y,  n.  An  establishment  in  a  dairy  dis- 
trict  where  the  milk  of  the  farms  is  lollected  and 
manufactured  or  otherwise  disposed  of.      Bartlett. 

CEK-A'TION-igM,  re.  The  doctrine  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  immediately  cr6a.ted  by  G-od. 

OBJSDIT-FONCIEB  (kra-d§-fan-8?-a),  n.  [Fr.  crSdit, 
credit,  and  fonder,  landed,  from  fond,  L.  fundus, 
land.]  A  company  formed  for  advancing  money 
on  the  security  of  real  estate.  Repayment  is  com- 
monly made  by  instalments  so  calculated  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  last  payment  the  debt  and 
interest  are  cancelled. 

OB^DIT-MOBILIEB  (kra-de-mo-be-ls-i),  n.  [Fr, 
cridit,  credit,  and  mohilier,  movable,  personal.]  A 
company  or  bank  formed  for  advancing  money  on 
personal  or  movable  estate,  generally  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  promoting  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  the  sinking 
of  mines,  and  the  like. 

CEE-MATE',  t).  a.  To  burn ; — especially,  to  consume 
a  dead  body  by  fire. 

CBB-t6nNE§'  (krf-tSnz'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  cretonne,  linen, 
chintz.]  Prints  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs  of  gay 
patterns  for  upholstering  furniture. 

CEI'O-SPHINX,   re.      [Gr.  itpuSs,   a   ram,  and   Bng. 
sphinx.']    {Egypt.  Ant.) 
A  sphinx  with  a  ram's 
head : — written      also 
hriosphinx. 

CEfeS'-CEOsS,    ad.       [A 
corruption   of    Christ's 

cross.]     So  as  to  cross  '  WIW^-WF"-*    k"r»("R' 
each  other  diagonally :    K 
— said  of  two  lines; —  £_ 
hence,  at  cross  purposes; 
inharmoniously. 


Criosphinx. 


CBOC'O-DILE,  or  CEOc'0-DILE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  like,  a  crocodile;  of  the  nature  of  a  croco- 
dile. Crocodile  tears,  hypocritical  tears : — so  named 
from  its  being  fabled  by  early  travellers  that  the 
crocodile  shed  tears  over  its  victims. 

Oe66n,  v.  re.  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring  sound ;  to 
sing  in  a  low  tone  ;  to  hum. 

CESSn,  v.  «.     To  sing  or  utter  in  a  crooning  tone. 

CB5-<lTjf)T  (kro-ka'  or  kro'ka),  re.  Add.  A  game 
played  on  a  smooth  piece  of  grass  with  balls  arnd 
mallets,  the  object  being  to  drive  the  balls  through 
hoops  set  up  in  a  certain  order. 

OBO-QVETTE  (kro-kSt),  re.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  A 
highly-spiced  force-meat  ball  rolled  in  bread* 
crumbs  and  fried. 

Oe6sS,  re.  Add.  An  animal  or  plant  produced  by 
interbreeding  or  mixing  breeds;  a  hybrid. 

CE5SS'-B0NE§,  re.  The  representation  of  the  thigh- 
bones  of  a  human  being  laid  across  each  other  as 
a  symbol  of  death. 

CEbSS-FKB-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  {Physiol.)  The  fer- 
tilization of  the  ova  or  ovules  of  one  organism  by 
impregnation  with  the  male  reproductive  elements 
of  another.     It  is  mostly  practised  on  plants. 

CEOsS'-FROS,  re.  {Railroads.)  An  iron  plate  having 
a  piece  of  rail  fastened  to  it,  formed  as  if  bent  at 
right  angles,  placed  at  each  of  the  four  angles 
formed  by  one  railroad-track  crossing  another. 

CEO'TpN-BUG,  '.I.  {Ent.)  A  name  given  to  the 
destructive  cockroach,  from  its  association  with 
the  Croton  water  of  New  York. 

OEO'^N'-PBINCE,  re.  The  oldest  son  of  a  sovereign  ; 
the  successor  to  the  throne;  the  prince  royal. 

CEUSH'— HXT,  re.  A  gentleman's  soft  compressible 
hat,  for  carrying  under  the  arm  at  the  thea*re, 
crowded  parties,  and  the  like. 


MOVE,  NOE,  SON;  B^LL,  bAb,  EtoB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.— f},  ?,  5,  g,  soft;  B,  fi,  s,  g,  hard;  t,  m,  nasal; 

8  as  z;  Xas  gz.-^THIS,  Ais. 
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OEfp'TO-NYM,  71.  [Gr.  npurrriis,  hidden,  and  SvoiJ.it, 
a  name.]  A  secret  or  concealed  name ;  a  name 
by  which  one  ia  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

Ct'CUM-BEB-TKEE,  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  fine  Amer- 
ican shade-tree,  Magnolia  acuminata,  the  young 
fruit  of  which  somewhat  resembles  a  small  cucum- 
ber. (J)  An  East-Indian  evergreen  {Avenhoa 
Bilimhi),  bearing  a  fruit  not  unlike  a  cucumber. 

OUL'TUS,  n.     [L.]     Cult;  culture;  worship. 

CCL'VEE-fN,  n.  Add.  The  name  of  the  first  portable 
fire-arm,  which  was  simply  a  hand-oanuon  fired  by 
a  tow-line. 


Otr'BI-Q,  n,  [Abbreviation  of  curioaity.']  A  name 
common  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  curiosities. 

CUS'PA-D_OKE,  1  „.     [Sp.  escupir,  to  spit.]     A  large 

c6s'PI-d6k,  J  earthenware  vessel  used  to  receive 
waste  matter ;  a  porcelain  waste-basket ;  a  spit- 
toon. 

OYN-g-OSPB'4-LUS,  n.  (Egypt.  Myth.)  The  dog- 
faced  baboon,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  African  monkeys, 
comprising  the  baboon  and  the  mandrill. 

CZECH,  1  (tchlSk),  n.     A  member  of  the  Slavic  rat* 
CSECH,  J  inhabiting  Bohemia  and  Moravia 


D. 


DA'DO,  n.    Add.    An  imitation  wainscoting  of  paper 
or  wood,  extending  from 


the  floor  of  an  apart-  ^gv^v?w-^^^^^v»^/^v^ 


Dado. 


ment  three  to  five  feet  r 
up. 

DAL-TO'Nl-AN,  m.  A  per- 
son affected  with  color- 
blindness. 

DA-MXS'OUS,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  city 
of  Damascus,  in  Syria. 
Damascua  blades,  the 
most  famous  sword-blades  of  the  Middle 
presenting  in  their  texture  lines  like  those  of 
watered  silk. 

DiN'ITES,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  a  secret  bat- 
talion of  Mormons,  said  to  be  banded  together  for 
deeds  of  violence.  Bartlett. 

DANSJEWE  (dSn-sUz),  n.     [Pr.]     A  female  dancer. 

PXbK,  a.  Add.  Dark  horse  [Racing),  a  horse  re- 
garding which  nothing  positive  is  known.  [Slang.] 

DAE-wIn'I-AN,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  Darwinian 
theory;  an  evolutionist. — See  Darwinism,  Suppl. 

DAE-WISr'I-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  Darwinism ;  evolutionary. 

D4E-WIN'J-AN-^M,  I  „.  [After  C.  E.  Darwin,  author 
DKu'WIN-I^M,  J  of  the  doctrine  in  its  present 

form.]  {Biol,  &  Physiol.)  The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution or  continuous  development,  and  of  the  pro- 
duction of  new  species  by  continuous  minute  modi- 
fications, based  principally  on  the  theories  of 
natural  selection,  struggle  for  existence,  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

DA'T^— LXmp,  re.  A  lamp  invented  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  in  which  the  -flame  is  invested  with 
fine  wire  gauze,  so  as  to  obviate  explosions  in 
mines. 

DEAD'— l5CK,  n.  A  lock  destitute  of  a  spring;  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  no  progress  can  be  made ; 
an  enforced  stand-still. 

dEAD'-SEA-XP'PLE,  n.  {Com.)  The  trade  name 
for  the  Mecca  or  Bussorah  gall  produced  by  a 
oynips  on  the  oak  of  the  district,  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  black  dye,  and  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  medicine. 

DEAD'-Willi,  «.  A  blank  wall  unbroken  by  win- 
dows or  other  openings. 

DSaD'- WEIGHT  (dSd'wat),  n.  A  heavy  oppressive 
weight ;  a  weight  that  impedes  progress. 


DEBUTANTE  (da-b?-tCnt),  n.    [Fem.  of  dtbutant.]   A 

female  who  makes  a  debut. 
DB-CA'DENT,  a.    Falling  off ;  decaying ;  declining. 

DE-CXL-CO-MA'NI-A,  n.  The  process  of  transferring 
designs  to  marble,  china,  glass,  &.e,,  so  as  to  be  per- 
manent. 

DE-COT'— BIBD,  n.  A  bird  used  to  lure  others  into  a 
snare ; — hence  [Fig.],  a  man  who  decoys  or  allure 
others. 

DE-OKE'TAL,  re.  Add.  {Bom.  Oath.  Oh.)  A  general 
name  for  the  decrees  of  the  Popes,  comprehending 
rescripts,  decrees,  mandates,  edicts,  and  general 
resolutions  of  the  councils.  The  decretals  form 
the  second  part  of  the  canon  law.  Staunton^ 

DBEP-SEA'-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  line  for  taking 
soundings  at  great  depths,  furnished  with  a  very 
heavy  plummet  detachable  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  hauled  up 
again. 

DB-fXl'CATE,  v.  n.  To  commit  defalcation  or  breach 
of  trust ;  to  embezzle. 

DEE'AL-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  abstracts  or  fails  to 
account  for  money  which  he  has  in  charge ;  a  de- 
faulter; an  embezzler.  W.  Irving, 

DE-FIiO'^'BE,  V.  a.  To  take  away  a  woman's  vir- 
ginity ;  to  ravish ;  to  deflour. 

DEL'LA-e6b'BI-A-WAKE,  re.  {Pottery.)  A  Species 
of  earthenware,  the  foundation  of  which  is  terra- 
cotta, upon  which  a  metallic  color  is  fixed  by  the 
action  of  fire. 

DB-Mt-MONDB,  n.  [Fr.— lit.,  half-world.]  A  col- 
lective name  for  women  of  doubtful  reputation,  aa 
kept-mistresses : — sometimes  applied  to  fast  men 
and  courtesans. 

DE-MOb-I-LI-ZA'TION,  re.  The  process  of  demobi- 
lizing or  state  of  being  demobilized. 

DE-MOB'I-LIZE,  d.  a.  {Mil.)  To  dismiss  from  a 
state  of  mobilization  ;  to  dismiss  from  active  ser- 
vice : — said  of  troops. 

DEm'O-CEXt,  re.  Add.  In  United  States  politics,  A 
member  of  the  political  party  favorable  to  conser- 
vative principles,  to  state  rights,  and  commonly, 
although  not  in  every  instance,  to  freedom  of 
trade. 

D:EM-0-CEiT'IC,  a.  In  United  States  polities,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  party  of  the  Democrats.  • 

DB-mQn-E-TI-ZA'TION,  )i.  The  act  of  demonetizing 
or  divesting  of  its  value  as  money ;  the  state  of 
being  demonetized. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  V,  i,  long;  X,  fi,  I,  6,  tt.  If,  short;  A, 

HtiB,  HEB; 


E,  I,  0,  y,  Y,  obscure; 
utEN,  SIB; 
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»J!-mQn'IO,  u.    Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  oharaoteristio 
of,  a  demon ;  possessed  or  inspired  by  a  demon. 
,  DS-MOb'KAL,  n.     Suspense  or  hesitation  in  acting. 
DB-O'DOR-ANT,  n.     A  deodorizing  agent. 
DE-O-DOEr-I-ZA'TIQN,  »..     The  act  of  deodorizing. 

DE-PLKTE',  V.  a.  To  empty  or  evacuate,  as  by 
bleeding  or  purgatives ; — henoe,  to  empty ;  to  ex- 
haust; to  weaken. 

DE-PLE'TIVB,  n.  A  substance  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish fulness  of  habit. 

DtP'KE-DATE,  V.  n.     To  plunder. 

DBB'BT  (dSr'bj),  n.     The  most  celebrated  horse-race 

iu  England,  run  annually  in  May,  near  Epsom, 

Surry. 

BB-EB-Llg'ION-iZB,  v.  a.  To  take  religion  away 
from  or  out  of;  to  deprive  of  religion ;  to  render 
irreligious. 

DSE'EIN-^KB,  n.  A  short-barrelled  non-revolver 
pistol  carrying  a  large  ball  and  effective  at  a  short 
range. 

D1§-§EBT'-Sp66n,  n.  A  spoon  intermediate  be- 
tween a  teaspoon  and  a  tablespoon,  used  at  dessert. 

DB-TBE'MI-lflST,  n.  {Met.)  A  member  of  that 
school  which  maintains  that  the  will  is  in  all  cases 
determined  by  motives. 

DB-TEE'MI-nIst,  u.  Of  or  relating  to  the  theory  of 
determinism. 

DB-T£e'EBNT,  a.    Tending  to  deter. 

BE-VO'NI-AN,  a.  {Oeol.)  Noting  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  beds,  corresponding  to  the  old  red 
sandstone,  lying  between  the  Silurian  and  coal  for- 
mations, and  having  numerous  fossil  remains  of 
fish : — so  named  because  largely  developed  in  Dev- 
onshire, England. 

BHA-GO'BA,  ».      [Akin  to  pagoda.]      In  the  Bast, 
a  mound  crowned  by  a 
dome-shaped     structure  f  ■; 
containing  relics  of  Bud-  " 
dha;  a  tope  used   as   a 
Buddhist  relic-shrine ;  a  y 
stupa.  ^ 

DHOW  (dS*),  n.  [Arab.] 
An  Eastern  coasting- 
vessel  :  —  written  also 
doio. 

Di'AG-NO§E,  «.  a.     To  dis-  Dhagoba. 

criminate,  as  diseases ;  to  discover  by  diagnosis. 

Di'AG-NOgB,  v.n.  To  practise  diagnosis ;  to  discrim- 
inate by  means  of  diagnosis. 

DIB'-  bXcK,  n.  A  disease  of  trees  indicated  by  their 
decaying  at  the  top,  particularly  formidable  among 
the  orange-plantatioas  of  Florida. 

DiE'— sJnK-BE,  n.  One  who  engraves  dies  for  coins, 
medals,  and  the  like. 

DIE'-SINK-pfG,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  dies  for 
coins,  medals,  &o.  Weale. 

BIF-FEB-EN' TI-A  (or  dlf-ffr-Sn'shf-a),  n.  [L.] 
{Logic.)  The  formal,  characteristic,  or  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  a  species ;  specific  difference. 

BIT-FEE-SN'TIAL-LT,  ad.     By  differentiation. 

DIF-FBE-EN'TI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  constitute  a  distinc- 
tion'; to  mark  or  show  a  difference ;  to  discriminate. 

DrF-FBE-ftN'TI-ATB,  v.  a.  To  constitute  a  difference 
between;  to  cause  to  differ;  to  distinguish  by  a 
difference ;  to  appreciate  the  difference  or  distinc- 
tion between ;  to  discriminate ;  to  separate  or  set 
apart  for,  or  assign  to,  a  special  ofBoe  or  special 
duties. 


DiF-FEE-fiN-TI-A'TION,  n.  Add.  The  setting  apart 
or  allocation  of  special  agents  for  special  functions  j 
separation  for  special  offices  or  duties. 

DI-MOE'PHIC,  a.  Existing  in  two  forms ;  possessing 
the  property  of  dimorphism  ;  dimorphous. 

dIn'GO  (dtag'g?),  n.     (Zool.)     The  native  dog  of 
Australia.      It  is  very 
destructive  to  sheep,  but 
can  be  domesticated. 

DjfP-SO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr. 
fii'i/r<^,  thirst,  and  iiavLa, 
madness.]  An  irresisti- 
ble craving  for  alco- 
holic liquors;  drink- 
madness;  cenomenia. 

dIP-80-MA'NI-AO,  n.  One 
affected  with  dipsomania,  or  an  irrepressible  crav- 
ing for  stimulants. 


^^■^ 


Bingo. 


To  expel  from  the  bar: — said  of 


BI§-BAB',  V. 

barristers. 

DIS-BS-TXB'1ISH,  1).  a.  Add.  To  divest  of  the 
character  of  being  established  or  of  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  : — specifically  (Eccl.),  to 
cause  to  cease  to  be  a  state  church. 

BIS-BS-TXB'LISH-MSnT,  n.    The  act  of  disestablish- 
ing or  state  of  being  disestablished : — said  specifi- 
cally of  a  state  church. 
Blg-GOE^E',  «.  n.     To  discharge  by  the  mouth;   to 

vomit ; — hence,  to  make  restitution. 
DIS-IIi-LU'§ION  (-aihun),  n.     The  act  or  process  of 

dispelling  illusion ;  disenchantment, 
BIS-PLAT'ED  {or  djs-plad'),  p.  &  a.      Conspicuously 
exhibited : — specifically  (Printing),  printed    in  a 
conspicuous  manner,  as  with  capital  letters.  {Ser.) 
Erect,  as  a  bird  with  its  wings  expanded. 
DJINN,  n.     Same  as  Jinn,  Suppl. 
BJIN'NEB,  n.     Same  as  Jinnee,  Suppl. 
bQO'TOE,  u.  a.     Add.     To  tamper  with;  to  falsify; 

to  adulterate  or  drug  liquor. 
BOa'-CiBT,  n.     A  two-  or  four-wheeled,  one-horse 

vehicle,  much  used  by  sportsmen. 
bQg'-EAEED  (-erd),  a.    Turned  down  at  the  corners 
through  much  use : — said  of  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
BOCb'LB-Snb'EE,   n.     (Naut.)     A  kind  of  vessel, 
so  named  because  she  can  sail  either  end  foremost. 
BOUB'LE-li'KST,   n.     A  student  who,  at  the  final 
examination,  comes  out  first  both  in  classics  and 
in  mathematics.     [Eng.  Univ.] 
BOttB'LE-QUIOK,  n.     {Mil.  Drill.)     The  marching 
step  next  in  quickness  to  the  run,  and  ranging 
from  165  to  180  paces,  each  33  inches  long,  in  the 
minute. 
BOUB'IiE-QTjifCK;,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  step 

or  rate  of  marching  called  double-quick. 
BOflB'LE-QtriCK,  v.n.  &  v.  a.     (Mil.)     To  march, 

or  cause  to  march,  in  double-quick  time. 
DOVE-PLXNT,  n.     (Bot.)     The  name  given  to  an 
orchidaceous    plant    of 
Panama,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  col- 
umn of  its  flower  to  the 
conventional  dove  seen 
in  representations  of  the 
Holy     Ghost:  —  called 
also  Holy-Ghoet  plant. 
BO'W'N'COMB,  n.    A  social 
fall,  as  from  wealth  to 
poverty,   from   a   high  Dove-plant, 

position  to  a  humble ;  a  humiliation. 
DO'^N-wilGH'  (-wa'),  v.  a.  To  weigh  or  press  down. 


MdVK,  NOB,  s6N;  b6lL,  BUE,  EULB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.— (},  q,  9,  §,  ao/t ;  0,  B,  s,  J,  hard;  A,  m,  nasal; 
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DEA-OO'NI-ANj  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Drtuio,  a  severe 
lawgiver  of  ancient  Athena,  who  punished  all 
orimes  with  death ; — hence,  noting  laws  of  ex- 
cessive rigor. 

LBAOiE  (dra-zha),  n.  (Phar.)  A  sugar-coated 
medicine,  as  a  pill. 

DBIq-ON-NADB' (or  drS-g9n-nad),  n.  The  name  given 
to  the  persecutions  which  the  French  Protestants 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  dra- 
goons being  employed  as  the  instruments  of  op- 
pression. 

BKtSS'-OOAT,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  coat  with 
pointed  skirts,  because  worn  on  full-dress  occa- 
sions, 

DBILL'-SBE-^JBANT  (-sar-jfnt  or  -BSr-Jjnt),  ii.  (^Mil.) 
The  sergeant  detailed  to  drill  a  squad. 

DEiV'BE-lNT,  ».     (fii«.)     An  African  species  of 


termites  or  white  ants,  who  range  abroad  in  large 
bands,  driving  everything  before  them. 

DEIV'pfG-SHirT,  n.  {Mach.)  A  shaft  in  a  ma- 
chine which  communicates  motion  to  another. 

DKIT'ING-WHEBL,  n.  (Mach.)  A  wheel  which 
communicates  motion. 

DEO'MQN,  n.  A  ship  impelled  by  rowers,  but  having 
a  single  sail,  used  for  the  transport  of  troops  in 
the  Middle  Ages ; — written  also  dromound, 

DRY'— dOcK,  n.  A  dock  from  which  the  water  can 
be  withdrawn,  for  the  repair  of  the  ports  of  ships 
usually  under  water. 

DT'AK,  n.  [Malay,  savage.]  (Etinol.)  One  of  the 
wild  native  race  of  Borneo : — written  also  DnijnJc. 

DifN'AM-ITE,  n,  A  very  powerful  explosive  com- 
pound containing  nitro-glycerine. 


E. 


£C0B3AI3E  (a-kSs-saz),  «.    [Fr.]    (Mus.)    A  oanoing  I 

tune  in  Scotch  style ;  a  reel  tune. 
fiO'TO.     [Gr.  cKTos,  outward.]    A  prefix  in  words  of 

Greek  origin,  signifying  outward^  outside, 

t'DEL-WBiSS,    1(a»afl-vl8,    a'dfl-vls'sj),    ».       [Ger. 

ft'DEL-WEiS-SB  J  edel,  noble,  and  weisa,  weisse, 
whiteness,  purity.]  (Bat.)  An  Alpine  white 
composite  flower,  much  worn  by  travellers  as  a 
trophy,  and  for  this  purpose  sold  to  them  by  boys 
to  such  an  extent  that  to  prevent  its  extinction  its 
sale  has  been  declared  illegal. 

IjEB'IB,  ]  a.     Inspiring  feelings  of  awe  or  lonesome- 

EBB'T,   J  ness ;  weird ;  lonesome ;  dreary. 

E-5JTP-t6l'0-9T,  n.  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

iS-BO'LON,  n.  [Gr.,  from  etSos,  form,  shape.]  An 
image ;  a  phantom.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

EL'DEB-rLO'^-EB,  n.  The  dried  flowers  of  two  spe- 
cies of  elder,  used  for  flavoring  sweet  wines. 

E-LE0-TE5P'A-THT,  n.  {Path.)  The  treatment  of 
diseases  by  means  of  electricity. 

5-LfiC'TEO-PHONE,  n.  An  instrument  for  producing 
sound  by  means  of  electricity. 

^i-LfiC'TBO-PIiAT'ED,  a.  Plated  by  means  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

£l'I!-YA-TOB,  n.  Add.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
for  raising  persons  and  goods  from  the  lower  story 
of  a  building  to  the  higher  stories. 

5-LO'HIST,  n.  [See  Elohim.]  The  supposed  author 
of  the  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  Elohim 
in  place  of  Jehovah. — See  Jbhovist,  Suppl. 

fiL-O-HIS'TIO,  a.  Noting  those  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch where  God  is  spoken  of  as  Elohim. 

Em,  n,  (Printing.)  The  unit  of  measurement  of 
compositors'  work. 

fiM-BET-O-^ilN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  embryogeny. 
fiM-BBY-b^'E-NT,    n.     [Gr.   i/i^pvoy,   a   foetus,   and 
yewaut,  to  produce.]     That  department  of  physio- 
logical science  which  deals  with  the  production 
and  development  of  embryos ;  embryology. 
EM-BEY-O-lS^'I-OAL,  a.    Relating  to  embryology. 
Em'E-BT-WHEBL,  n.    A  wheel  faced  with  emery, 
used  by  cutlers  and  machine-makers  for  giving  a 
polish  to  articles. 


EM-p1b'I-0!^M,  n.  Add.  (Met.)  The  doctrine 
that  we  can  know  only  the  facts  of  experience ; 
the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from 
experience. 

BM-PlE'1-cifST,  a.  Based  on  empiricism: — specifi- 
cally (Met.),  same  as  Positive,  which  see. 

BM-PLOif-EE',  n.  One  in  the  employment  of  an- 
other ;  an  employ S. 

SM-PBESSE'MENT  (or  iSm-prS»-mBn),  7..  [Fr.]  Ea- 
gerness; ardor;  zeal. 

En,  n.  (Printing.)  Half  the  em  or  unit  of  measure 
ment  of  compositors'  work. 

EnTO.  [Gr.  lySov,  within.]  A  prefix  to  words  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  within. 

EN-I)5g'A-M0Vs,  a.  Noting  marriage  in  which  th« 
parties  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 

EN-dOg'A-MT,  n.  [Gr.  ivSav,  within,  and  yo/xM,  mar- 
riage.]    Marriage  within  a  tribe. 

EN'EB-piZB,  V.  n.  To  acquire  energy ;  to  become 
energetic;  to  act  with  energy;  to  exert  influence- 

En'EE-^T,  n.  Add.  Conservation  and  transforma- 
tion of  energy  (Physics),  the  theory  that  the  total 
energy  of  any  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  mutual  action 
of  those  bodies,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into 
any  one  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  suscep- 
tible, as  motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
cohesion,  af&nity,  <Skc. 

EN-5I-NEEB',  ».  a.  To  lay  out  and  superintend  the 
construction  of;  to  act  as  engineer  of  or  for. 

ENNVY£  (Bn-nwe-a),y.  a. ;  fern.  ENNUT^E (6t-inie-&), 
[Er.]     Affected  with  ennui. 

EmWYjS  (6n-nwe-a),  n ;  fem.  EimUYilE  (Cn-nw5-a). 
[Fr.]     One  affected  with  ennui. 

En'SJ-LA9E,  n.  (Agric.)  A  mode  of  preserving 
vegetables  fresh,  as  green  corn  fodder,  sugar-cane, 
Ac,  by  burying  them  in  the  earth  in  a  trench. 

BN-THEiLL',  v.  a.  To  bring  into  thraldom  ;  to  hold 
captive;  to  interest  intensely;  to  enchain, 

EN-THEAlL'IN6,  «.  Holding  captive :— specifically, 
holding  or  captivating  by  beauty,  charms,  intense 
interest,  or  the  like. 

EN-THbAl'MENT,    1  „.    The  act  of  enthralling,  or 

EN-THeAll'MENT,  J  state  of  being  enthralled ;  in- 
th  raiment. 


A,  E,  i,  5,  V,  t,  long;  X,  E,  t,  6,  t),  ?,  short;  A, 

HtiB,  HBB  { 


B,  I,  O,  U,  J,  obscure;  fIbE,  FAB,  FiST,  fIlL; 
MfEN,  s1"B; 
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flT-THUgE',  V.  a.  To  inspire  or  fill  with  enthusiasm; 
to  render  enthusiiistio.     [Amer.  Vulg.] 

pj-THU§ll ,  V.  n.  To  become  enthusiastic ;  to  man- 
ifest enthusiasm.     [Amer.  Vulg.] 

^JN-TIBB',  n.  An  article,  as  porter,  beer,  and  the 
like,  unadulterated  and  unmixed. 

EN'TO.  [{Jr.  ei/ros,  within.]  A  prefix  to  words  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  the  inner  aide  or  inside, 
within. 

BN-t6ue'A5E,  n.    Enclosure;  environs. 

ENTB'AOTE  (Sn-trakt),  n.  [Ft.  entre,  between,  and 
acte,  an  act.]  The  interval  between  the  acts  of  a 
play ;  also,  a  musical  interlude  played  during  the 
interval,  a  dance  performed,  or  the  like. 

fiN'TBANT,  n.     One  who  enters.  Bp.  Terret. 

ENTS^B  (fln-tra),  n.  Add.  ( Ooohery.)  A  conven- 
tional name  for  a  side-dish,  as  a  cutlet,  fricassee, 
fricandeau,  fillet,  scallop,  sweetbread,  etc. 

Sn-ZO-Ot'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  iHov,  an  animal.] 
Noting  disea.ses  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  a  district : 
— corresponding  to  endemic  as  applied  to  diseases 
affecting  man. 

B-0-ZO'IO,  a.  [See  EozoSn.]  (Oeol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  eozoon: — specifically,  noting  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  from  their  exhibiting  the 
earliest  traces  of  organized  existences. 

fi-O-ZO-ON,  n.  [Gr.  rim,  dawn,  and  iS>ov,  an  animal.] 
(Pal.)  A  very  minute  fossil  organism,  first  ob- 
served in  certain  limestones  of  Canada,  so  named 
from  its  position  in  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  yet 
known  to  geology.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
coral-making  rhizopod,  but  some  observers  alto- 
gether question  its  animal  origin. 

BP,    1  A  Greek  preposition   used  as  a  prefix,  and 
fiP'I.  J  signifying  on,  upon,  over,  toward,  addition. 

Ep'I-OAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epic ;  partaking 
of  the  character  of  an  epio ;  heroic. 

fiP-I-^^N'E-SIS,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  theory  of  repro- 
duction according  to  which  the  young  is  created 
entirely  anew,  receiving  from  each  parent  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  its  formation  : — opposed  to  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Dunglison. 

fip-I-g£N'E-SIST,  re.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
epigenesis. 

E-PiefO-m,  I  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lirCyomi.,  the  after-born, 
fiP'I-GONEJ,  J  posterity.]  In  ffree7c  history,  a  col- 
lective name  for  the  sons  of  the  seven  Greek  chiefs 
who  conducted  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  as 
also  for  the  HeraolidsB  and  other  heroes  of  the  epic 
period; — hence,  in  literature,  a  name  given  to 
writers  who  limit  themselves  to  developing  the 
ideas  of  masters  of  the  epio  or  classic  period. 

fiP'O-NYM,  n.  [Gr.  en-uTOjuos.]  The  hypothetical 
individual  from  whom  a  race,  kingdom,  city,  dy- 
nasty, or  the  like  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name ;  the  name,  as  of  a  people  or  country,'  de- 
rived from  an  individual. 

18p-0-NlfM'I0,     1  a.     Giving,  or  supposed  to  give, 

¥-p6N'T-M0tJs,  J  name  to  a  country,  a  people,  a 
dynasty,  or  the  like. 

E  p6n'T-MIST,  n.    An  eponym. 

fiP'QPT,  n.  One  of  the  Epoptse;  an  initiated  per- 
son. Garlyle. 

fl-PdP'T^,  71.  pi.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  Imirreviji,  to 
inspect.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to  those 
admitted  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  greater  mys- 
teries or  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

^qvMS-TBI-Sniw,  n.     [gr.]     A  female  equestrian. 


Ermine-moth. 


BB'MiNB-MSTH,  n.     (Ent.)     A  species  of  moth,  10 
named  from  the  feath- 
ering of  its  wings  re- 
sembling ermine's  fur. 

SS-O-tSe'IO,  a.  Add. 
(Physiol.  &  Path.)  Not- 
ing a  series  of  phenom- 
ena or  changes  resulting 
from  causes  internal  and 
proper  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Thomas. 

fiSQUB  (Ssk).     An  adjec- 
tival suffix  delved  from  the  Komance  tongues,  sig- 
nifying in  the  style  of,  after  the  manner  of',  as  in 
picturesque,  statuesque,  arabesque. 

iTVDE  (a-tud),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  piece  for 
study,  as  a  musical  composition  of  which  the 
theme  is  a  difiicult  passage,  an  academical  figure 
to  be  copied  in  drawing  or  sculpture,  or  the  like ; 
a  study. 

EU-DiE-MeN'ICS,  \n.pl.     That  department  of  ethics 
EU-rB-MON'ICS,  J  which  treats  of  happiness  or  the 
means  of  attaining  happiness. 

EU-DiE'MON-IST,  I  «.     A  follower  of  that  school  of 

EU-Dfi'MON-IST,  J  philosophy  which  regards  happi- 
nesB  as  the  chief  good ;  one  who  studies  his  own 
personal  enjoyment. 

EU-DiE-MON-iS'TIO,  I  „.     Of  or  pertaining  to  endte- 

BU-DB-MON-IS'TIO,  J  monism ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  promotion  of  personal  enjoyment. 

EU-HfiM'BB-i§M,  n.  [From  Euhemerus,  the  originator 
of  the  theory.]  (Myth.)  The  doctrine  that  tb« 
ancient  gods  were  simply  men  deified  on  accounl 
of  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  their  fellows, 
or  by  the  imagination  of  their  devotees. 

EU-HilM-EB-fe'TIO,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doo« 
trine  of  Euhemerism. 

BU'PHU-iZB,  V.  n.  To  express  one's  self  in  an  affect- 
edly refined  manner. 

5-vXl-U-I.'TI0H',  n.  A  valuation  deduced  from  «x« 
periment,  investigation,  or  essay ;  appraisement. 

fiV-O-Lft'TION,  n.  Add.  (Biol.)  The  name  for  the 
series  of  steps  through  which  any  living  being  has 
passed  in  acquiring  its  present  morphological  and 
physiological  characters  : — also,  the  doctrine  that 
all  organized  beings  (plants,  animals,  and  man) 
have  been  developed  originally  from  a  single  cell, 
passing  by  continuous  upward  progression,  from 
simpler  forms  and  lower  types  to  higher  and  more 
complex  structures;  Darwinism. 

fiV-0-Ltr'TION-IST,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  or  Darwinism ;  Darwinian. 

EV-O-LU'TION-IST,  re.  One  who  maintains  the  doc  ■ 
trine  of  evolution. 

BX-CBP'TION-AIi,  a.  Constituting  an  exception; 
above  or  beyond  average ;  supereminent ;  rare. 

EX-8g'A-MT,  re.  [Gr.  Ifio,  out  of,  and  yafios,  mar- 
riage.] Marriage  beyond  one's  own  tribe  ;  a  name 
for  the  custom  prevailing  among  some  savages 
of  selecting  a  wife,  generally  by  violence,  from  a 
tribe  different  from  that  to  which  the  man  belongs. 

EX-PiEo'Tp-EATE,  V.  /..  To  eject  matter  from  the 
chest;  to  spit. 

Sx-PE-EI-i;N'TIAIi-if§M,   H.      (Uet.)     The   doctrine 

that  all  knowledge  and  all  our  ideas  are  derived 

from  individual  experience. 
fiX-PLOl-TA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  turning  to  account 

or  administering. 
fiX'TEA-DITE,  V.  a.     To  deliver  up  under  a  treaty 

of  extradition. 


mSvB,  nob,  SON;  BtLL,  BiJB,  eOlE,  AJTNUAIi,  u,  French.— q,  <},  p,  g,  soft;  0,  fi,  5,  g,  hard/  n,  m,  nasal  .■ 

§  as  z;  ^  as  gz;  SHIS,  iikia. 
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TAOB-vXli'UE  (-Til'i),  ».    Apparent  value.  [Amer.] 

FAINEANT  (fa-nj-an),  n.  [Formerly  fait-niant — 
fait,  he  does,  and  nlant,  nothing.]  An  epithet 
originally  applied  to  those  French  kings  during 
whose  reigns  the  real  power  was  exercised  by  the 
mayors  of  the  palace : — hence,  an  apathetic  or 
,  worthless  ruler,  and,  more  generally,  an  idle  fel- 
low J  a  do-nothing. 

FEINT  (fant),  v.  n.  To  make  a  pretended  attack  or 
blow  with  the  view  of  inducing  an  adversary  to 
expose  some  other  point,  as  in  fencing. 

f£ll,  n.  A  hill  or  mountain ;  a  range  of  hills  or 
mountains. 

FE'NI-AN,  n.  [It.  fionna,  an  Irish  militia  organized 
in  the  third  century,  so  named  from  their  first 
leader,  Fion  or  Finrif  the  Fingal  of  Ossian.]  A 
member  of  a  political  and  military  organization 
which  originated  in  the  United  States  and  Ireland 
in  1857,  having  for  its  object  the  securing  of  the 
national  independence  of  Ireland  by  force  of  arms. 

FE'NI-AN,  o.     Kelating  to  Fenians  or  to  Fenianism. 

FB'NI-AN-I§M,  n.    The  principles  of  Fenians. 

FEB-BA'BA,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  kind 
of  sword,  after  its  maker,  Andrea  di  Ferrara, 

FSe'KO-TYPB,  n.  (Phot.)  A  picture  on  a  sheet  of 
plate-iron,  first  covered  with  a  surface  of  black 
Japan  varnish,  then  immersed  in  collodion,  and 
subsequently  sensitized  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  silver. 

■PB'TIQH  (fe'tjsh),  n.  An  object  by  which  some  Afri- 
can tribes  seek  to  control  their  deity  or  deities. 

PB'TER— TEEE,  n.  A  popular  name  for  the  Eaealyp- 
tua  globulus  of  Australia.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  of  the  world,  and  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  California.  It  destroys  the  miasma  of 
many  places,  through  the  drainage  effected  by  its 
roots. — Called  also  blue-gum  tree. 

Fi-A^ao,  n.  A  failure,  as  in  a  musical  performance  ; 
a  blunder. 

Ill  AT,  a.  Noting  a  paper  currency  resting  on  no 
specie  basis,  but  deriving  its  value  from  the  fiat 
of  the  government  issuing  it. 

■mOBU  (fe-shu),  n.  [Fr.,  a  neckerchief.]  A  light 
kind  of  lace  or  silk  cape  worn  by  ladies,  having 
two  long  ends  which  cross  over  the  bosom  and  are 
fastened  round  the  waist. 

rlG'tr-LINE,  or  FIG'U-LINE,  /..  Figured  pottery- 
ware  : — written  also  figurine. 

FINB'— DEAwN,  a.     Over-elaborate  and  subtle. 

FI-NESSE',  V.  n.  Add.  In  whist-playing,  to  en- 
'deavor  to  secure  a  trick  with  a  lower  card  than 
will  make  it  certain,  although  you  have  a  higher 
card  in  your  hand. 

F'lEST'-HAND,  It.  The  condition  of  having  been 
obtained  direct  from  the  producer.  At firat-hand, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman  ;  imme- 
diately; directly. 

FJsH'-STO-RT,  n.  An  incredible  story,  probably  so 
called  froni  being  like  the  stories  told  of  great 
fishes  seen  or  of  great  catches  made.     [Colloq.] 

FISH'Y,  a.  Add.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  a 
fish-story ; — hence,  dubious ;  suspicious.     [Slang.] 


fIs'SION  (nsh'ijn),  n.  {Biol.)  A  mode  of  non-sex- 
ual reproduction  among  the  lowest  organisms,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  parent  splits  spontaneously 
into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate individual )  fissiparism. 

FIjECK'EE,  1  n.     ( Omith.)    An  American   bird   of 
FlIck'BE,  J  the  woodpecker  family  {Picidx),  the 
Colaptea  auratua. 

FLIB-BER-TI-^IB'BBT,  n.  An  imp :— sometimes  ap- 
plied sarcastically  to  a  restless,  troublesome  person. 

FLO^'EE-pfG-FBEN,   n.      (Bot.)      A   fern   of  tha 

genus      Oamunda     ( 0. 

regalia),     common     in 

America  in  swamps  and 

woods. 
FLtirr,  n.    Loose,  light, 

downy  stuff. 
FLUKE,    n.      A     chance 

stroke  at  billiards ;    a 

playing  for  one  thing 

and  getting  another: —  _, 

hence,    an    unexpected  Flowering  Fern. 

advantage  gained  rather  by  luck  than  by  judgment. 

[Slang.] 
FLttlTK,  n.    A  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation ; 

a  backing-out.     [Amer.  Univ.  Slang.]    BaHlett.. 
FLUNK,  II.  n.     To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  examina- 
tion.    [Amer.  Univ.  Slang.] 
FOLK'-MOTE,  1  „.     Add.     {Early  Engliah  and  Teu- 
f6lk'-m66t,  J  tonic  Hist.)     The  general  muster  of 

a  tribe  or  community  for  deliberative,  legislative, 

or  judicial  purposes. 
FOUL,  n.    A  touch  or  jostle  in  a  race : — specifically, 

in  a  boat-race,  a  collision. 
FOta,  V.  a.    Add.    To  jostle  unfairly  in  a  race : — 

specifically,  in  a  boat-race,  to  collide  with. 
FOftL,  V.  n.  To  become  fouled  or  entangled ;  to  come 

into  collision. 
rOx'-SHAEK,  n.     (2007.) 

shark,  a  native  of  the 

Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, remarkable  for 

the  great  elongation  of 

the  upper  lobe  of  the       __ 

tail-fin,  whence  it  has  "^g 

the  name  of  threaher. 
FOYEB    (fwa-ya),   «.      A 

public  hall  or  saloon  : — 

in  theatrea,  a  lobby  or 

crush-room. 
FEEE'-HSnd,  a.     (Fine  Art.)     Noting  a  style  of 

drawing  executed  freely  by  the  hand  without  the 

help  of  instruments  or  measurement. 
FEEE'-LOVB,  n.     The  doctrine  or  practice  of  free 

sexual  commerce  without  marriage. 

FREE— SOIL',  a.  In  American  politics,  noting  the 
party  before  the  civil  war  which  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  in  certain  States ;  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

FEKB-TBABE',  n.  The  admission  of  goods  into  a 
country  free  of  duty. 


A  species  of  voraoiona 


A,  B   f,  6,  U,  f,  long;  X,  *,  I,  5,  f,  t,  aJiortj  A, 

h£tB,  HBB; 


?)  I)  9.  V>  T.  obscure  ;  fIee,  FSb,  FAST,  fIlIi  ; 
MtBN,  S'iB; 


FBE 

FEEE'-TEADB,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  freedom   of 
commerce, 

^Oa,     )  „.     (^Seand.  Myth.)     The  supreme  god- 
rEIG'OA,  j  dess,  and  wife  of  Odin.    She  gives  name 
to  Friday.— See  Beeya,  Suppl. 

FYIiTOT,  n.    A  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  sym- 
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bol,  of  dubious  import,  some  regarding  it  ai  a  sym- 
bol of  the  sun,  others  as  of  phallic  signifi- 
cance. In  Northern  mythology  it  is  the  T  f 
sign  of  Thor's  hammer.  In  heraldry,  some  ]^f~ 
think  it  represents  the  Greek  asterisk. — 
Galled  also  gammadion,  and  crosse  crampowatw^^ 
See  Neasfibe,  Suppl. 


G. 


OXa,  II.  Add.  {Stage.)-  Matter  interpolated  into 
his  part  by  the  actor.     [CoUoq.] 

QXl-E-Q-PI-TSE'cW,  n.  [Gr.  yaXh),  a  weasel,  and 
in'9i|Ka:,  an  ape.]  [Zool.) 
A  genus  of  mammals 
comprising  the  G.  vo- 
lana,  or  flying  lemur,  of 
the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, characterized  by  a 
membrane  extending 
all  round  its  body,  en- 
abling it  to  pass  through 
the  air  from  tree  to 
*™^-  Flying  lemur  {GaieopUheau 

GiL'LI-CAN-I?M,  re.    The  voUme). 

principles  of  the  Gallioan  Church,  or  the  Catholic 
Church  of  France : — specifically,  the  principles  of 
those  who  desire  to  maintain  the  position  of  that 
church  as  against  papal  encroachments. 

GXl'OP  (gS-lB),  „.  [Fr.— See  Gallop.]  A  lively 
sort  of  dance,  originally  Hungarian;  also,  the 
music  for  the  dance. 

GANm  (ga-ma,u),  re.  [Fr.]  A  neglected  boy  of  the 
criminal  class  ;  a  street  Arab. 

SANG,  11.  A  combination  of  implements  or  tools 
into  one  set,  so  that  time  and  labor  are  economized 
by  their  working  simultaneously : — used  in  this 
sense  in  composition ;  as,  yangi-plough,  gang-eoM. 

GAB-EOTB',  V.  a.  To  rob  a  person  after  disabling 
him  by  throttling  him. 

GAB-BOT'ER,  re.  A  robber  who  disables  his  victim 
by  seizing  him  from  behind  and  throttling  him. 

GXT'LING— GUN,  re.  {Artil.)  A  repeating  machine- 
gun  or  mitrailleuse,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
simple  breech-loading  rifled  barrels  grouped  around 
and  revolving  about  a  common  axis : — so  named 
after  R.  J.  Oatling,  the  inventor. 

OAUOBEBIE  (goBh-re),  n.  [Fr.,  Irom gauche,  the  left 
hand.]     Awkwardness;  clumsiness;  bungling. 

9EM-MA'TI0N,  re.  Add.  (Biol.  &  Physiol.)  (a) 
A  mode  of  reproduction  in  some  of  the  lowest  ani- 
mals, as  the  Infusoria,  by  the  development  of  buds 
or  gems  on  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  parent, 
which  drop  off  and  form  new  individuals  or  re- 
main attached  as  independent  organisms  or  zobids. 
(6)  That  process  by  which  certain  animals,  as 
crustaceans,  reproduce  parts  which  they  have  lost. 

g^N'E-SlS,  re.  Add.  The  act  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing or  originating  anything;  the  mode  or  con- 
ditions of  reproduction;  origination. 

fB'NIK  (je'n?),  re.  Add.  (Uoham.  Myth.)  A  form 
of  jinnee,  which  see. 

BESSE  (zhOn'r),  re.  [Fr.]  A  style  of  painting  which 
depicts  scenes  from  every-day  life,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  but  neither  portraits  nor  landscapes. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  sculpture, 


^BR'M^N,  n.  Add.  A  dance  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  round  and  square  dancing,  with  figures 
variable  at  the  will  of  the  leader. 

fifiK-ET-MiU'DBR,  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  [After  Elbridga 
Gerry,  who,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sanc- 
tioned this  fraud.]  (Amer.  Pol.)  To  rearrange 
electoral  districts  of  a  state  or  part  of  it  so  as  to 
enable  one  political  party  to  return  a  greater  num- 
ber of  representatives  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to. 

fiET'SEK,  1  n.    [Icel.  geyaa,  to  gush  forth.]    A  name 

GET'SIK,  J  originally  confined  to  certain  fountains 
of  volcanic  origin  spout-  •^>K."5a_;^Tj- -^. -^.r. 
ing  up  hot  water  peri-  .^f.^^  j!."'    Jjf  MC    -.       1 
odioally    near     Mount  — '     #f-..vfei.    •    -"  >•=  ..' 
Hecia,      Iceland,     and    '      -  .iiiSlcUl  .-'.•'.  •'•''^ 
more  especially 
single  spring,  otherwise 
called  the  Great  Geyser 

— now  extended  to  all  l-!*'''-vi4"!iass5S  .,_- 
fountains  of  this  char-  V' ^■X,..S^^^!rJ^-* 

ISHSt'TO,  re.     [It.]     The  ""y™"'- 

Jews'  quarter  in  certain  cities,  as  Kome. 

GLXSS'-SNAKK,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  reptile  of  the  South- 
ern States,  intermediate  between  lizards  and  snakes. 
"When  struck  with  a  stick  it  breaks  like  glass  into 
several  pieces. 

GLBN'DQ-TEBE,  n.  [Hind.  Gandharva.l  {Bind. 
Myth.)  One  of  a  class  of  beautiful  and  benevolent 
winged  spirits  or  genii  who  watch  over  mankind. 

GLfiN-LIV'ET,  re.  A  fine  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey, 
named  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  made. 

GLOZE,  V.  a.     To  smooth  over;  to  put  a  fair  face  on. 

GOd'§-A'CEB  (-a'kfr),  ,..  [Qer.  Gotlesacker.'i  The 
church-yard.  Longfellow. 

gOd'-SPEED,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  "God  speed 
you."]     Prosperous  journey  or  issue;  success. 

GOOD'T-GOOD'T  (gad'i-gM'j),  a.  Affectedly  good; 
efl'usively  or  ostentatiously  virtuous. 

g60SB'-ELSsH,  1  „.  The  condition  of  the  skin,  pro- 
GOOSE'-SKIN,  J  duoed  by  cold  and  other  causes,  in 
which  the  papillaa  stand  erect,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  the  skin  of  a  plucked  goose. 
GEA-DATB',  v.  re.  To  arrange  the  different  parts  of 
a  whole  so  that  they  pass  gradually,  and  without 
perceptible  break,  into  one  another,  as  colors  in 
painting. 

GEAN5E,  n.  Add.  An  association  of  farmers  de- 
signed to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  into 
direct  relations  without  the  intervention  of  mid- 
dle-men ;  a  lodge  of  said  association.     [TJ.  S.] 

GEAN'gBE,  n.     A  member  of  a  grange.     [U.  S.] 

GEEB'-GHEB,  1  „.     An  African  fetich  priest;  a  m»- 

GBI'-GEI,        J  gioian. 
GBEEN'BSCK,  re.    In  United  States  currency,  a  iegal- 

w6tK,  KOB,  SON;  b6lL,  BtJB,  BULB,  ANNUAL,  u,  French.— Q,  <},  p,  g,  soft;  0,  &,  q,  |,  hard,-  n,  m,  nasal . 
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tender  note  with  a  green  back,  first  issued  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Sartlett. 

BEEBN'bXck-ER,  n.  One  favorahle  to  an  unlimited 
issue  of  inconvertible  legal-tender  notes.     [U.  S.] 

GEEEN'BRI-EB,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  climbing 
shrub,  of  the  genus  Smilax,  with  a  prickly  stem, 
quadrangular  branohlets,  and  blue-black  berries. 


GBOteD'-LAr'BBL    (-16r'?l  or   Wn't^l),  n.     {Bot.) 

The  trailing  arbutus  or  mayflower. 
QttE'GOTLB,  H.  Same  as  Garjotle.. 
gtP'ST-WOB't  (-wtlrt),  n.     {Bot.)    A  labiate  plant 

{Lycopua  Europmie),  so  named  because  the  gypsies 

were  said  to  stain  with  it  their  own  skins  and  those 

of  the  children  they  stole. 


H. 


One  who  frequents 
J.  E.  Freeman. 


BABITUS  (S-bS-tu-a.),  n.     [Fr.] 
a  place. 

HilE'— TEIq-GEB,  n.  In  fire-arms,  a  trigger  con- 
nected with  the  tumbler  by  an  apparatus  of  re- 
markable delicacy  called  a  hair-epring  or  hair, 

eAl-I-A'^tSs,  n.  [Gr.  a\io;,  marine,  and  deTos, 
eagle,]  ( Omith.)  A  genus  of  eagles,  family  Fal- 
conidss,  comprising  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle, 
a  native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  adopted 
as  the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

HiN'DI-CiP,  V.  a.  {Racing.)  To  assign,  as  to  a 
horse,  some  additional  weight  to  carry,  to  counter- 
balance its  supposed  superiority  and  make  the  race 
equal ;  also,  to  give  some  advantage  to  an  inferior 
animal  with  the  same  object; — hence,  to  affect  dia- 
advantageously ;  to  burden ;  to  weight. 

HXN'DI-OXp,  n.  A  race  in  which  the  chances  of  the 
horses  are  equalized  by  handicapping. 

E£BA—ZrBI, "[  n.    [Jap.]    A  Japanese  mode  of  sui- 
BA'si—SA'st,  J  cide,  in  which  the  victim  rips  open 
his  stomach,  formerly  much  practised  by  disgraced 
officials ; — called  also  happy  deapatch, 

HABD'— pXN,  n.  {Oeol.)  The  hard  strata  imme- 
diately underlying  the  soil ;  the  till ;  the  pan. 

HiE'LE-QUlN-DeOK'  (hSr'lf-kln-dlik'  or  hitr'lf-kwln- 

dttk),  n.     (Omith.)     A 

beautiful,    small,    ash- 
gray  duck  of  Northern 

America,  so  called  from 

the    fantastic    manner 

in  which    the  male  is 

streaked. 
BaVE'LOCK,   n.      [From 

General      Sir      Henry 

Saveloek.']     A  linen  or 

cotton  covering  for  the  Harlequin-duck. 

head  and  back  of  the 

neck,  used  by  soldiers  and  others  in  warm  climates 

as  a  protection  against  sunstroke. 
HSd'0-NIST,  n.     One   who   makes   the  pursuit  of 

pleasure  the  main   object    of   life ;    a  pleasure- 
seeker. 
HBII-O-GEXPH,   n.      A    reflecting   semaphore    for 

transmitting  messages  to  a  distance  by  means  of 

sun-flashes: — much  employed  by  armies    in  the 

field ;  a  message  so  sent ;  a  picture  taken  by  heli- 

ography ;  a  photograph. 

HE'LI-0-GeXpH,  v.  n.  To  send  a  message  by  means 
of  a  heliograph ;  to  communicate  by  reflected  sun- 
flashes. 

HB-LI-OG'EA-PHT,  n.  Add.  The  art  of  signalling 
to  a  party  at  a  distance  by  a  semaphore  reflecting 
the  sun's  rays ;  a  general  name  for  photography 
or  sun-printing. 


HE-LI-0-GEA'VUEE,  »..  {Phot.)  The  art  of  photo- 
graphic engraving.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  art,  one  producing  pictures  like  copper-plates, 
the  other  like  wood-engravings. 

HB'Ll-0-TTPB,  n.   A  picture  produced  by  heliotypy. 

HB-LI-6t'T-PT,  n.  A  method  of  multiplying  photo- 
graphic pictures  by  a  process  closely  akin  to  lith- 
ography. 

HB-e£d'I-TT,  ».  Heirship.  {Biol.)  The  doctrine 
that  offspring,  whether  animals  or  plants,  inherit 
the  characteristics,  however  acquired,  of  their 
parents. 

HE-EO'IO,  a.  Add.  {Med.)  Noting  a  bold  or 
daring  mode  of  treatment  in  which  remedies  of 
unusual  potency  or  severity  are  employed. 

hEt'AI-eIjM,  n.  [Gr.  eraipio-jid!.]  Harlotry ;  con- 
cubinage.  {Anthrop.)  The  state  of  society  exist- 
ing among  some  savage  tribes  in  which  every  man 
and  woman  are  regarded  as  mutually  married  with 
every  other  in  the  tribe ;  communal  marriage. 

hIcks'ITE,  n.  One  of  a  seot  of  Friends  who  broke 
off  from  the  main  body,  under  the  leadership  of 
Elias  Hicks,  in  1827. 

Hi-£E'A-C0-8PHINX,  I  „.    {Egypt.  Myth.)   A  sphini 

HI-Sb'A-KO-SPHInX,  J  with  a  hawk's  head. 

hSb'ITOb,  V,  n.  To  drink  with  another  in  a  familiar 
or  friendly  manner. 

hSl'O-GEXpH,  n.  Any  document  wholly  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  author. 

HOME'-BULE,  a.  {Pol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
advocating,  the  rule  of  a  country  by  a  strictly 
native  legislature. 

HOME'-BULE,  n.  {Pol.)  The  rule  of  a  country, 
province,  or  state  by  a  legislature  sitting  within, 
it,  and  whose  representative  members  are  elected 
solely  by  its  inhabitants. 

HOBS-D" (EUFRES  (Mr-dUv'r),  n.  pi.  {Cookery.) 
Light  entries  served  hot  or  cold,  as  patties,  ris- 
soles, croquettes,  game,  sweetbreads,  sardines,  an- 
chovies, oysters,  &c. 

HOBSE'-MA-EtNE'  (-ma-ren'),  n.  A  burlesque  name 
for  an  impossible  description  of  soldier. 

HUM'BLE-PIB  (better,  ftm'bl-pl),  n.  A  pie  made 
of  the  humbles  or  entrails  of  a  deer,^-commonly 
set  before  the  meaner  sort  of  retainers  of  a  great 
house. 

To  eat  humhle-pie,  to  carry  one's  self  submis- 
sively ;  to  submit  to  degradation ;  to  put  up  with 
arrogance  or  insult. 

HYP-0-DEE'MIC,  a.  [Qr.  irni,  under,  and  5«>jiia,  the 
skin.]  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  what  lies  un- 
der the  skin  ;  subcutaneous.  Hypodermic  injec- 
tion {Med.),  the  injection  of  medicinal  substances 
under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
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iBHNiTB,  re,  [Gr.  Ixvos,  a  track,  and  termination 
itBj  signifying  a  min- 
eral, a  stone.]  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  footstep  or 
track  of  an  animal, 
originally  made  on  the 

Band  or  mud  of  an  an- 

eient  sea-shore  or  lake-  Ichnites  (footprints  of  Dino- 
margin,  saurs  on  sandstone). 

tD'I-O-GRXPH,  n.  A  mode  of  writing,  or  a  mark  or 
signature,  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and  by  whicli 
he  may  be  recognized.  The  marks  which  the 
American  Indians  carve  on  trees,  &o.,  are  idio- 
grapha. 

ICd-I-Ol'A-TE"?,  n.  Worship  of  one's  eelf  j  self- wor- 
ship. 

1G'K0-EANT-I§M,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  system 
or  the  spirit  which  would  keep  the  masses  igno- 
rant : — called  also  ohecurantiem, 

iGiNO-EANT-IST,  n.    One  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge. 
fa-MOB-TELLE,  n.    [Fr.]     {Bot.)    A  name  common 

to  several  flowers  of  the  genera  Antemnaria,  Xe- 

rantkemum,   Helichryswin,    Gnaphaliumy  &c.,  from 

their  durability ;  everlasting  flower. 
pH-PAST'INCr,  ».      (Engraving.)      An   intermixture 

of  lines  and  points  to  represent  thickness  or  depth 

of  coloring. 

fM-PlS'TO,  n.  [Ital.]  (Paint.)  A  term  expressive 
of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by  a 
painter  to  his  canvas.  FairhoU. 

ItM-PB-CU'NI-OttS,  a.  Destitute  of,  or  scantily  sup- 
plied with,  money ;  moneyless ;  poor. 

iMP'BT-Alf,  n.    A  large  bird  (Loplwphorua  Impey- 
anua)  of  the  pheasant 
family,  a  native  of  the 
higher  regions  of  the 
Himalayas. 

fai-PBM-§A'BI-d,n.  [It., 
from  impreaaf  enter- 
prise.] A  stage-direct- 
or :  —  specifically,  the 
conductor  of  an  opera- 
troupe. 

TKt'DIA-PA'PEB,  ».  A 
fine  variety  of  absorbent  paper  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  bamboo  and  the  oottou-tree  in  India 
and  China. 


Iiupeyan. 


I  In'DIA— Pe66f,  re.    An  engraving  printed  on  India- 
paper. 

pr-FLA'TIQN-IST,  re.  One  who  favors  increased  is- 
sues of  paper  money,  instead  of  specie  payment. 
[U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

matmm  (aa-zha^nu),  n.  [Pr.]  (Stage.)  The  lady 
who  acts  the  part  of  a  virtuous,  ignorant,  and  un- 
sophisticated girl. 

In'SLB-sEdb,  re.    Fireside.     [Scotch.] 

In'GEAIBT,  or  IN-GKAIN',  a.  Properly,  dyed  with 
grain  : — now  used  to  signify  dyed  in  the  grain  or 
fibre  before  manufacture  j  thoroughly  and  per- 
manently dyed  or  impregnated. 

IN  SFtu.     [L.]     In  its  natural  position  or  place. 

m-SSM<m-A,  re.  [L.]  Want  of  sleep;  wakeful 
ness. 

INSOUOIANOH  (An-st-B^ne),  n.  [Fr.]  Carelessness, 
heedlessness ;  indifference ;  apathy ;  negligence. 

IN-TBB-NX"TI0N-AL  (In-tsr-nash'vn-al),  re.  The  name 
of  a  communistic  association  founded  in  London 
in  1864,  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  working- 
classes  in  a  league  against  capital,  abolishing  the 
wage-system,  establishing  the  solidarity  of  peoples, 

IN-TEE-NX"TION-Ali-I§M,  re.  The  recognition  of 
international  interests : — specifically,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  association  called  the  International. 

lN-TBE-Ni"TION-Al-IST,  re.  *Add.  A  member  of 
the  International  society. 

m-Tst-GANTE'  (or  &n-tre-gOnt),  ».  [Fr.]  An  in- 
triguing woman  : — speoifioally,  a  woman  who  in- 
trigues in  love-afiairs. 

pi-TU'I-TIV-ISM,  n.  (Ethics.)  The  doctrine  that 
the  judgments  of  conscience  are  intuitive,  and  not 
based  on  experience.  /.  Cfrot*. 

iN-VE-EXg'I-TT,  re.     Want  of  truthfulness. 

ISH'MA-EL-ilB,  re.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael,  whose 
hand  was  against  every  man  ; — hence,  one  at  war 
with  society ;  a  social  outcast  and  rebel. 

i'SO.  [Gr.  lo-os,  equal.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin  denoting  equality  or  similarity. 

ITB.  (Min.)  A  common  sufiix  in  names  of  minerals 
and  rocks ;  as,  aragonite,  dolomite,  granite.  ( Ohem.) 
A  suffix  indicating  a  salt  of  an  acid  whose  name 
terminates  in  cub. 


J. 


JA'AIi- 

jS'el- 


-GOAT,  ]  re.      (Zool.)      The    Capra  jaala    or 

-GOKI,]  jaela,  a  species  of  ibex  inhabiting 

the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  Mount  Sinai,  Ac.     It 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  who  made  the  curtains 
of  the  tabernacle  from  its  hair. 
JAOQIXEBIE  (zhak-f-rs),  re.    [Fr.]    A  term  first  given 
to  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  of  Picardy  against 


the  nobles  in  1358  : — now  applied  to  any  rising  ol 

peasantry. 
JAH'VAH,  re.     Same  as  Jehovah. 
JAH'VIST,  re.     Same  as  Jehovist. 

JALOUSIE  (zharia-zg),  re.     [Fr.]     In  France  and  tne 
West  Indies,  a  Venetian  window-blind. 
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jlM'stf-TBEB,  n.  {Buddhistic  Mythology.)  The 
sacred  tree  under  which  Buddha  first  meditated 
when  a  boy,  and  whose  shadow  remained  immova- 
ble to  shield  him  from  the  sun's  rays. 

JAB'GON,  V.  n.  To  talk  jargon ;  to  make  a  confused, 
unintelligible  noise. 

JAE'GON-ING,  ».  A  low  confused  noise,  as  of  many 
j^oices.  Coleridge. 

JARL  (ySrl),  n.  An  ancient  Scandinavian  title  of 
nobility,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  king ;  an  earl. 

JE-HO'VIST,  n.  The  supposed  author  of  those  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  Lord  is  spoken  of 
under  the  title  of  Jehovah  or  Jahvah. 

JB-Hp-VlS'TIC,  a.  Noting  those  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  Jehovah. 

JIN'Q5,  n.  Add.  {Eng.  Pol.)  An  ironical  epithet 
for  a  strong  maintainor  of  England's  prestige ;  an 
enthusiastic  conservative : — derived  from  th  e  phrase 
"hy  jingo"  which  constituted  the  refrain  of  a  pa- 
triotic song  popular  about  1878. 

jfNN,  n.     Same  as  Jinnee,  infra. 

JIN^NEE,  ]  n.     [Arab.,  sing,  of  jinn — akin  to  L.  ge- 

JIN'Nt,  J  niws.]  (Mahom.  Myth.)  One  of  a  race 
of  supernatural  beings — genii,  angels,  or  demons — 
made  out  of  fire,  and  capable  of  assuming  any 
form  at  will.  Arabian  Nighta. 

jOB'BING-HOftSE,  71.     {Com.)    A  mercantile  estab- 


lishment buying  from  the  manufacturer  or  Im* 

porter  and  selling  to  the  retailer. 
JO-HiN'NIS-BEEG  {or  yp-han'nfs-berg),  n.    The  most 

highly  prized  of  the  white  wines  of  the  Khine. 
j6hn-S0N-E§B',  n.    An  inflated,  turgid  style,  like 

that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  B.  Everett. 

JONGLEUB  (zhon-gltlr),  n.      [Fr.]      In  the  Uiddlt 

Agee,  a  minstrel  who  sung  or  recited  verses  in  the 

palaces  of  princes  and  castles   of  nobles.      Later 

the  word  came  to  be  used  only  in  the  sense  o' 

juggler. 
j8ss'-H0©SE,  7..    A  Chinese  temple. 

of    Hindoo 


JUG'GEE-NAUT,  n. 
Jagandtha,  king 
world.]  {Hind.  Myth.)  An 
image  of  Vishnu  kept  in 
a  magnificent  temple  at 
Puri,  Hindostan,  where  in 
the  yearly  festival  it  is 
dragged  abroad  on  its  car 
by  thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic pilgrims.  Accidents 
sometimes  occur;  and  this 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
widely-credited  report  that 
the  devotees  willingly  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the 
wheels. 


[A    corruption 
of    the 


Car  ut  TuL,tmuuut 
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eXb'A-LA,  71.    Same  as  Oabala. 

Kil-NO-ZO'IO  (ki-n?-zo'!k),  or  KAI-NO-ZO'IO  (ka- 
np-zo'jk),  a.  [Gr.  jcatvos,  recent,  and  ^wij,  life.] 
{Geol.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  tertiary  period 
of  geologic  time,  as  comprising  those  formations 
in  which  the  organic  remains  approximate  less  or 
more  closely  to  the  existing  fauna  and  flora.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  sections, — Eocene,  Miocene, 
Pliocene;  and  some  add  a  fourth.  Pleistocene, — 
Written  also  Ceenozoic. 

KAI-§BB  (kl'zfr),  7..  [Ger.,  from  L.  Csisar.}  An 
emperor. 

kXL-E-VA'LA,  n.  The  title  of  the  national  or  racial 
epic  poem  of  the  Finns.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
the  present  century,  from  older  materials. 

Kfil'TLE-DEUM,  n.  [From  kettle,  and  drum  in  its 
obsolescent  sense  of  assembly  or  rout.]  An  after- 
noon tea.     [Fashionable  Slang.] 

KHi-Dt'vf:  (ka-da'va),  or  KHE-DIVE',  n.  [Arab., 
king.]  The  ofBoial  title  of  the  viceroy  or  ruler  of 
Egypt,  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  1866. 

Els' DEB-OAB-TEN,  n.  [Ger.,  children's  garden.]  A 
place  of  training  for  very  young  children,  inter- 
mediate between  the  nursery  and  the  school-room, 
where  the  object  is  rather  to  promote  the  harmo- 
nious physical  and  mental  development  of  the  in- 
dividual than  to  impart  direct  instruction. 

KI-nSt'IO,  a.  [Gr.  KwriTi/cds  ;  from  iei.via,  to  move.] 
Moving- or  causing  motion;  of  or  pertaining  to 
kinetics.  Kinetic  theory  {Physics),  the  theory 
that  any  given  volume  of  gas  contains  vast  num- 
bers of  molecules,  or  material  particles,  moving  in 
all  directions  and  coming  at  every  instant  in  con- 
tact with  one  another.  Kinetic  energy  {Physics), 
the  energy  which  any  system  possesses  in  virtue 
of  the  relative  motions  of  its  parts. 


EIITG,  71.    A  Chinese  musical  instrument. 
KING'-VUL-TUBB,  n.     {Ornith.)     A  great  vultur« 

{Sarcophagus       papa) 

frequenting     the     Pa- 
cific coast  of  America, 

whose  superior  size  and 

strength    enable   it   to 

drive  the  carrion-crows 

and      turkey -buzzards 

away  from  a  carcass  on 

which  it  desires  to  feed. 
KIS'MET,     n.        [Turk.] 

Fate;  destiny.  King-vulture. 

KLSP-TO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  icXfero,  to  steal.]  A  real 
or  supposed  species  of  moral  insanity,  actuating  its 
subjects  to  steal ;  a  morbid  desire  to  steal. 

KLfip-TO-MA'NI-AO,  n.  One  affected  with  klepto- 
mania. 

KLIP'-SPBING-ER,  n.  [Dut.,  cliff-springer.]  {ZoSl.) 
A  South-African  antelope  (Oreotragns  ealtatrix), 
inhabiting  the  highest  mountain-ranges,  and  re- 
sembling the  chamois  in  appearance  and  habits. 

KN1CK'ER-bOcK-ER  (nlk'-),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  trou- 
sers or  breeches  wide  at  the  thigh  and  ending  im- 
mediately beneath  the  knee,  much  worn  in  Britain 
by  sportsmen,  tourists,  boys,  &c. 

k8§'m8s,  7j.     [See  Cosmos.]     The  universe  as  the 

embodiment  of  order  and  beauty. 
KU'-KliJX,  1  „.     [In  imitation  of  the  cluck 

KU'-KLttX-KLlN,  )  of  the  rifle,  and  Man,  a  form 
of  clan,  or  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  rifle  in  its 
discharge.]  [Amer.  Pol.)  A  secret  organization 
formed  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
committed  many  outrages  on  freedmen  and  others. 


A,  B,  i,  6,  U,  f,  long ;  X,  fi,  1,  5,  tt,  ?,  short;  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  T,  obscure;  tIeE,  FAE,  fJLBT,  tIlL; 

HiilB,  HBS ;  ItliBN,  SIB ; 
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tIeWsr-MMeHBielTI,  ».  [L.,  tears  of  Christ.]  A 
muscatel  wine  of  a  very  agreeable  bouquet,  pro- 
duced from  the  grapes  of  Mount  Somma,  near 
Vesuvius  : — written  also  Lagrima  Ghriati. 

LA-OBSsBS',  n.  [Fr.,  the  cross.]  A  native  Cana- 
dian game  at  ball,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
foot-ball,  hut  played  with  a  sort  of  wicker  battle- 
dore {erosae), 

LA-CUITE',  ».  [L.  lacuna.']  A  vacant  space  or  la- 
cuna ;  a  gap ;  a  vacancy ;  a  defect ;  a  want. 

LAKB'-DWELL-ING,  re.  (Archmol.)  A  prehistorio 
dwelling  usually  built  on  piles  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  sometimes  on  artiticial  islands  formed  within 
the  lakes,  common  in  Switzerland,  Ireland,  and 
many  other  countries. 

LiM'BBE-QUIN  (lam'bfr-kin),  «.  [Pr.]  The  orna- 
namental  covering  for  the  helmet  of  a  knight  j 
also,  ornamental  drapery  pendent  from  the  casing 
above  a  window,  from  a  shelf,  or  the  like. 

LA-ETN'G0-SC6pe  (l*-rlng'g9-8k0p),  71.  [Gr.  XApvyi, 
AapvYYot)  the  windpipe,  and  c/coir^u,  to  behold.] 
{Surg.)  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of  two 
mirrors  by  which  the  throat  and  larynx  may  be 
brought  into  view. 

LXT-I-TU-DI-NA'EI-AN,  n.  (Eeol.)  A  term  now 
applied  to  a  member  of  the  Broad  Church  party  in 
the  English  Church. 

LiT'TBK-DlT-SAINI,  n. 

Same  as  MoRMOir. 
hkws'-Tinssis,  n.     A 

modification      of     the  '^ 

game  of  tennis  played 

outdoors  instead  of  in  a 

court. 
LBAF'-In-SSCT,  or 

■WiLK'INCf-LEAT,      n. 

(Ent.)  '  A  gen-aa  {Phyl- 

Uum)  of  tropical  orthopteroaa  insects  whose  wings 


Walking-leaf  {Phylliam 
aicoifoUum). 


I  n.  A  preparation  of  cloth,  paper, 
5',  I  or  the  like,  made,  to  represent 


simulate  in  color  and  veining  the  leaves  amid  whio* 

the  animals  live. 
LfiAIH'EE-BT, 
LfiATH-BE-fiTIE', 

leather. 
Iii-A-BIL'I-TT,  re.    Add.    pi.    Amount  of  obligations 

or  indebtedness ;  debt. 
LrB-BE-TA'BI-AN-I§M,   «.     {Met.   &    Theol.)      The 

doctrine  of  moral  freedom ;  the  doctrine  of  freedom 

of  the  will. 
l5trT,   n.     An   apparatus   for  raising    persons    and 

goods  mechanically  from  the  lower  story  of  a  build? 

ing  to  the  higher ;  an  elevator. 
LIlT,  «.    A  song-tune,  particularly  a  cheerful  tune ; 

a  lay ;  a  song.     [Scotch.]  Swinbuma. 

LtLT'pfa,  71.     Cheerful  singing.     [Scotch.] 

LmaUA  FBANCA  (ling'gwa  frang'ka),  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  a  melange  of 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Turkish,  &o. 

LITT£bATEUB  (ISt-ta-rS-tttr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  literary 
man ;  one  who  writes  for  the  press. 

LLANO  (lya'no),  n.  [Sp.,  level,  plain.]  In  Spanish 
America,  the  name  for  the  flat,  treeless  plains  or 
prairies. 

lOb'BT-Ist,  n.    Same  as  Lobbt-meuber. 

IiQCK'— O^T,  n.  The  closing  of  their  works  by  em- 
ployers of  labor  to  counteract  a  strike. 

LOOQIA  (18d'Jf-a),  n.;  pi.  LOOaiE  (lod'jg-a).  [It.] 
{Arch.)    An  enclosed  piazza  or  veranda. 

LOXnS  QVATOSZH  (18-5-ka-tarz),  a.  [Fr.]  Noting  a 
style  of  architecture  and  ornamentation  which 
arose  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
palace  of  Versailles  is  an  example. 

L$NOH,  ».  a.  To  punish  without  legal  trial : — si)» 
cifically,  to  hang  by  mob-law. 


M. 


MA-OA'CUS,  n.  {ZoSl.)  The  macaques,  a  genus  of 
apes,  chiefly  Asiatic,  but  including  the  only  Euro- 
pean monkey,  viz.,  that  found  on  the  Bock  of 
Gibraltar. 

KCA-CiS'SAB— OIL,  n.  A  hair-oil  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  castor  and  olive  oils  : — originally  brought 
from  Macassar,  a  district  of  Celebes. 

MiE'NAD,  n.  [Gr.  (lawo^ai,  to  rave.]  {6reeh  Myth.) 
One  of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus ;  a  bacchante : — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  their  frenzied  movements. 

MA-QittN'TA,  n.  [From  the  battle  of  Magenta.']  A 
beautiful  coloring-matter  of  a  reddish-purple  hue 
obtained  from  aniline ;  also,  the  color  itself. 

mXHL'— StIoK,  re.  [Ger.  mahlen,  malen,  to  paint,  to 
portray.]     The  stick  which  serves  as  a  rest  to  a 


>  1  n.      {Pottery.)      A   soft  variety   of 
,  j  enamelled  ware  with  an  opaque  glaze. 


painter's  right  hand  while  he  is  working : — written 
also  maul-atick,  mo-atick. 
MA-JQl'I-CA,  ] 

mai-Ol'i-ca, 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Majorca,  where  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Moors.  The  term  is  now  popularly 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  decorated  pottery  made  in 
Italy,  or  to  such  as  is  made  in  colors  and  styles 
imitating  the  old  Italian  work. 

MiKE'— Op,  n.  The  general  composition  of  any- 
thing, as  distinguished  from  its  parts;  general 
structure ;  artificial  preparation,  as  for  any  part  or 
office.  {Print.)  The  arranging  of  the  composed 
type  into  pages  of  proper  length. 

MXL-0'DQB-OUS,  a.  Having  a  bad  smell;  in  bad 
odor  or  repute. 


m6vE,  nob,  SON;  Btal,  BUE,  bOIiE,  ANNUAI.,  u,  French.— Q,  9,  5,  g,  eo/tj  0,  B,  S,  g,  hard;  i,  m,  naaal / 

§  aaz;  ^  as  gz. — SHIS,  tfiia. 
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MAL-pf'iSHI-AN  (m5,l-pe'i?-5.n),  o.  [After  Malpighi, 
an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  first  described  them.]  (Anat.)  Noting  cer- 
tain small  bodies  or  corpuscles  found  in  the  kid- 
neys, in  which  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place. 

MXn'DBA-GOKB,    1  „.     (Bo(.)     A  genus  of  plants, 

MAN-DBiG'O-BA.,  J  possessing  highly  narcotic  prop- 
erties, some  species  of  which  were  formerly  used 
by  sorcerers  to  produce  hallucination  in  their 
dupes  : — specifically,  mandrake  [M.  officinalis). 

MA-NiL'A-PA'PEB,  or  MA-NiL'LA-PA'PBH,  n.  A 
durable  kind  of  brown  wrapping-paper  made  from 
Manila  hemp,  used  sometimes  as  a  coarse  print- 
ing-paper from  its  cheapness. 

MAE-dI-GeIs  (mar-de-gra),  n.  [Pr. — lit.,  fat  Tues- 
day.] The  festival  preceding  Ash- Wednesday  or 
the  first  day  of  Lent ;  Shrove-Tuesday. 

MiE-I-O-NETTB',  n.  A  little  image  in  a  puppet- 
show  made  to  take  part  in  a  miniature  pantomime, 
its  movements  being  regulated  by  a  concealed 
mechanism  of  springs,  wires,  and  cords;  a  puppet. 

MARSEILLAISE  (mSr-sal-yaz),  n.  The  national  an- 
them of  the  French  Bevolution,  composed  by 
Bouget  de  Lisle. 

MiS'TEE-SING'EK,  n.  A  member  of  a  medisBval 
guild  of  artisans  established  in  many  German 
cities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  versification. 

MA-TB-EI-ili-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  material- 
izing or  rendering  material ;  the  act  of  assuming 
a  material  form  : — specifically,  among  SpiritualietBj 
the  act  or  supposed  act  of  a  spirit  which  assumes 
a  material  form. 

MA-TE'EI-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  Add.  Among  Spiritualists, 
to  cause  or  pretend  to  cause  a  spirit  to  assume  a 
material  form. 

M4.-TE'EI-AL-iZB,  ».  n.  To  become  embodied  in,  or 
to  assume,  a  material  form. 

MATJVE  (mov),  n.  [Fr.,  the  mallow  j  from  L.  malva,"] 
(Dyeing.)  A  rich  violet  coloring-matter  obtained 
from  aniline  and  yielding  a  variety  of  brilliant 
and  permanent  shades,  used  for  dyeing  silks,  &,e. 

KAUVB  (mBv),  o.    Of  a  rich  violet  color. 

Mi-T6N-NAI§B',  71.  [Fr.,  corrupted  from  Bayon- 
naise.']  {Goohery.)  A  favorite  French  sauce  of 
eggs,  oil,  vinegar,  &c. 

MAT'— QUEEN,  n.  In  old  English  celebrations  of 
May-day,  a  young  woman  crowned  with  flowers, 
who  was  c[ueen  of  the  festival. 

MAT'THOEN,  n.     Hawthorn,  which  see. 

MAz'DE-i§M,  71.  The  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  es- 
tablished by  Zoroaster  and  taught  in  the-  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  still  followed  by  the  Farsees. 

MSlD'I-oiENE-MXN,  71.  Among  the  American  In- 
dians, a  sort  of  magician  and  prophet,  supposed  to 
have  power  over  the  elements,  diseases,  Ao. 

MB'Dl-ttM,  n.  Add.  {Spiritualism.)  A  person 
through  whom  communications  can  be  held,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  held,  with  the  tenants  of  the 
spirit-world. 

MB-NU'  {or  ms-nu),  n.     [Fr.]     A  bill  of  fare. 

mSe-O-TIN'^I-AN,  a.  {French  Hist.)  Noting  the 
first  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul,  so  named  from 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  its  founder,  Mer- 
wing. 

kEs'JID,    1  n.     [Arab.]     A  small,  plain  building, 
MfiS'DJpj,  I  inferior  to  a  mosque,  used  as  a  place 

of  prayer  in  Mahometan  countries. 
ME'gO.     [Gr.  jieo-o!.]     A  Greek  prefix  implying  an 

intermediate  position  or  condition,  middle. 


mES-Q-ZO'IO,  a.  [Prefix  meso,  and  Gr.  foi^,  life.] 
(Oeol.)  Noting  the  great  division  of  stratified 
rocks  holding  the  middle  forms  of  life,  interme- 
diate between  the  Palssozoic  and  the  Kainozoio 
divisions,  and  comprising  the  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Cretaceous  systems ;  secondary. 

MBT'EIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measurement: — 
specifically  {Chem.),  of  or  pertaining  to  measure- 
ment of  volume;  volumetric.  Metric  system,  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  adopted  in  France, 
and  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
object  of  removing  the  confusion  arising  from  th» 
diversity  generally  prevailing. 

MSt-EO-NYM'IC,  71.  [Gr.  /xriTpaii'vjiuto's.]  A  name 
derived  from  one's  mother  or  other  female  an- 
cestor. 

MET-EO-NfM'lO,  o.  Noting  a  name  derived  from 
one's  mother. 

MMZ'Zd-BO-PBA'Nd  (m8d'z5-),  7i.  A  female  singer 
having  a  voice  intermediate  between  soprano  and 
contralto. 

MEZIZO-BO-PSJUNO  (mSd'zS-),  a.  {Mue.)  Noting  a 
female  voice  intermediate  between  soprano  and 
contralto. 

Mi'CKO-PHONB,  re.  Add.  [Gr.  (iiKpos,  small,  and 
^lof^,  sound.]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
stretched  wire  in  the  circuit  of  a  weak  galvanic 
battery  in  connection  with  a  Bell  telephone,  by 
which  sounds  are  magnified  or  intensified. 

MIGN'ON  (mlnV9n  or  men'yon),  a.  [Fr.]  Delicate ; 
pretty. 

Kt-KA'DO,  n.  The  titular  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

MI-LB'§IAN  (-zhjn),  n.  [After  Milesius,  a  legendary 
king  of  Spain,  who  is  said  to  have  conc^uered  Ire- 
land.]    A  Celtic  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

mIm'IG-ET,  71.    Add.     {Biol.)  A  principle  observed 
in  certain  organisms,        4  "v!  ^     ~  ^     ~ 
in     accordance    with     :a'.\fr     L 
which     they     closely   '^m  ^  j'  r- 
mimic  or  resemble  in 
appearance  objects  to- 
tally    different     and 
generally      belonging 
to  another  kingdom : 
thus,  the  flower  of  the 
bee-orchis  mimics  a  bee,  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Mantis  (»■) 
the  walking-leaf  and  walkiug-slu 
mimic  the  objects  they  are  popu- 
larly named  after. 

MIN'I-Ff,  V.  a.    To  make  small  or 

smaller;  to  diminish;  to  lessen:—  I-eaf-butterfly. 
hence,  to  represent  as  small ;  to  speak  slightingly 
of;  to  depreciate. 

MITBAILLEUB  (ma-tr&-y11r),    1  n.    [Fr.  mitraille,  old 

MITBAILLEUBE  (me-trS-ytlz),  J  iron,  grape  -  shot.] 
{Mil.)  A  kind  of  fire-arm  in  which  several  barrels 
are  combined  so  as  to  discharge  a  large  number  of 
shots  in  rapid  succession. 

MOAT.    See  Moot,  Suppl. 

MO-DiSTE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  mode,  fashion.]  A  mil- 
liner ;  a  dressmaker. 

pi.    A   group   of  Algonkin   In- 
dians, now  extinct,  comprising  the 
Bears,  Wolves,  and  Turtles  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Cooper. 

M^ON,     1  [Gr.  iiovot,  single.]     A  Greek  prefix  imply- 
mOn'Q.  J  ing  unity  or  singleness. 
MO-NiN'BET,  71.     [Gr.  /ioxo;,  alone,  and  avijp,  av^po;, 
a  male.]     Marriage  to  one  man  only : — contradis- 
tinguished from  polyandry. 


MO-HB'GAN§,  1  re. 
MQ-Hf 'CAN§,  J  dii 


A,  E,  I  0,  t,  Y,  long;  X,  fi,  1,  0,  t?,  tf,  short;  A,  B,  I,  Q,  U,  T,  obscure;  fIbE,  TAB,  FAsT,  fIlL; 

HtoB,  HEB;  mIen,  SIB; 
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mSn-E-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  mone- 
tizing or  converting  into  money. 

MON'E-IIZE,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  money ;  to  make 
to  be  a  legal  tender. 

m6n'I§M,  n.  [Qr.  (iiSi/os,  alone,  single.]  The  doc- 
trine of  unity ;  the  reference  of  all  existence  and 
all  phenomena  to  a  single  ultimate  principle : — 
opposed  to  dualiam. 


NUT 


mOn'IST,  n.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  mon- 
ism. 

MO-NIs'IIO,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  monism. 

m5n'I-T0B,  n.  Add.  A  low  iron-clad  war-vessel, 
intended  mainly  for  harbor-defence,  having  one  or 
more  revolving  iron  turrets,  in  each  of  which  a 
powerful  gun  is  mounted: — so  called  after  the 
name  given  to  the  first  of  the  class, 
MSN-O-gilN'B-SIS,  1  n.  [Gr.  ^L6vo,,  alpne,  one,  and 
MO-NO^'E-NT,  J  yevetrK,  yipos,  generation,  ori- 
gin.] Oneness  or  unity  of  origin: — specifically, 
{Anthrop.),  the  theory  that  all  mankind  has  a 
common  origin,  whether  a  single  created  pair,  or 
a,  single  animal  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
veloped by  evolution. 


MO-NOg'5-NlST,  7..  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  ol 
monogenesis. 

m5n-0-m£t'AL-lI§M,  n.  The  employment  of  one 
metal  only,  as  gold,  as  the  monetary  standard  :— 
contradistinguished  from  bimetallism, 

MON-Q-MfiT'AL-LlST,  /..  An  advocate  of  mono- 
metallism. 

m66n'SHIN-EE,  n.     An  illicit  distiller.     [U.  S.] 

M;66t,  71.  Add.  [A.  S.  &  loel.  m6t,  a  meeting.] 
f  A  meeting  or  assembly  for  deliberative  or  judicial 
purposes : — written  also  mote,  moat.  Green. 

MO'TIVB,  V.  a.  To  act  as  a  motive  on : — said  of  a 
person ;  to  constitute  the  motive  of;  to  be  the  in- 
citing cause  of: — said  of  an  act. 

MiJFF,  n.  A  stupid,  soft  fellow;  a  mean-spirited, 
truckling  person.  Thacheray 

mBm'BO-jCm'BO,  71.  A  hideous  and  malignant 
African  spirit  or  goblin,  the  especial  terror  of 
women;  unmeaning  jargon. 

MttS'CO-VITE,  or  MUS'CO-VIIE,  u.  Of  or  relating 
to  Bussia. 

MUT'IgM,  71.  The  state  of  a  mute ;  the  condition  of 
being  without  speech. 


N. 


NJlB'GO-TIZE!,  v.  a.  To  bring  under  the  influence  of 
a  narcotic. 

NAK'CQ-TIZB,  t».  n.  To  exert  a  narcotic  influence ; 
to  deaden  or  dull  sensibility ;  to  lull. 

NiE'ROW-GATJ^B  (n&r'rS-gaJ),  a.  (Railroads.)  Not- 
ing a  railroad  whose  track  is  narrower  than  4  feet 
8J  inches. 

NAS-s6l'0-9T,  71.  The  art  of  stuffing  or  preparing 
specimens  of  animal  bodies. 

KA'TUEB— MiflH,  71.  A  myth  based,  or  supposed  to 
be  based,  on  natural  phenomena,  and  symbolical 
of  them. 

NlUTOH-filEIi,  n.    In  Hindostan,  a  dancing-girl. 

KA'TT-TiED,  71.  A  ship- 
yard in  which  the  ships 
of  a  national  navy  are 
built  and  repaired,  and 
in  which  they  lie. 

SKp-IS-SA'BI-AN-igM, 

Nflg'BS-Sf§M, 

71.  (Met.)  The  doctrine 
of  necessity,  or  that 
things  flow  in   invari-  Nautch-girl. 

able  and  necessary  se- 
quence from  antecedents,  leaving  no  room  for  free- 
dom of  will  or  responsibility. 

II£e  (na),  p.  p.  [Fr.,  from  L.  natus,  born. — Com- 
pare fie,  from  fatwn.'\  Born  :— a  term  used  to 
denote  the  family  name  of  a  married  woman. 

NBE'DLE-GUN,  n.  [Ger.  zUndnadelgewehr.j  A 
breech-loading  rifle  having  in  its  cartridge  a  mass 
of  fulminating  material  which  is  exploded  by 
means  of  a  needle  thrust  into  it. 

NE-0-06§'MIO,  a.  Noting  the  world  in  its  present 
order;  noting  the  races  of  men  known  to  history, 

NSx'US,n.     [L.]     Connection ;  tie. 

NEZ-^PEBOM  (na-p6r-sa),  7i.  pi.  [Er.,  pierced  noses.] 
The  name  given  by  the  Canadian  fur-traders  to 


the  Sahaptins,  a  group  of  Indian  tribes  in  British 
Columbia  and  adjacent  districts. 

NI'HIIi-IgM,  71.  Add.  The  principles  or  doctrine 
of  the  nihilists. — See  Nihilist,  Suppl. 

NI'HIL-IST,  71.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
nihilism  or  extreme  scepticism;  one  who  denies 
that  anything  can  be  known  or  shown  to  exist. 
{Russian  Politics.)  A  member  of  a  secret  revolu- 
tionary society  or  party  whose  primary  aim  is 
the  overthrow  of  authority  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted in  Bussia,  the  ulterior  view  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  being  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
cialist or  communistic  republic. 

SOtS-VA'NA,  71.  [Sansc,  extinction ;  from  7iiV,  ont, 
and  uaTia,  blown.]  In  Buddhism,  according  to  one 
view,  the  extinction  of  individual  existence  by  an- 
nihilation ;  according  to  another,  the  cessation  of 
the  soul's  separate  existence  by  its  absorption  into 
Buddha.    Nirvana  is  the  supreme  attainable  good. 

NIX,       1 71.     In  Teutonic  mythology,  a  water-spirit, 

NIX'IE,  J  usually  mischievous,  often  assuming  a 
human  form,  or  other  shape. 

nOO-TI-BLO'EOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which 
flower  during  night. 

NOO-lfiENB  (nsik-tton'),  tj.  (Paint.)  A  representa- 
tion of  a  night-scene ;  a  night-piece.  (Poetry  k 
Mus.)  A  piece  for  playing  at  night,  as  a  serenade, 

NON-B'QO,  71.  [L.,  not  I.]  (Met.)  All  that  is  not 
the  Ego  or  I ;  all  outside  of  an  individual ;  the 
objective  object;  not-self. 

NON-EE-glST'ANT,  7i.  One  who  believes  in  absoluta 
submission  to  government  however  oppressive, 

nOv-E-L£tTE',  71.     A  small  novel. 

NO-VE'NA,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  novem,  nine.] 
(Eccl.)  A  form  of  worship  in  the  Latin  Church, 
consisting  of  a  prayer  to  be  said  at  stated  intervals 
nine  days  in  succession. 

KU'TEI-Snt,  71.    A  nutritive  agent. 
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OB^O'TI-VATB,  V.  14.   To  constitute  into  an  object; 

to  objectify. 

VB-jSo'TIV-I§M,  n.  (Poetry,  Fine  Arts,  &c.)  The 
characteristic  of  a  writer  or  artist  whose  personal- 
ity is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  or  in  the  back- 
ground in  his  productions. 

Sb'JBC-TIZE,  v.  u.    To  objectivate  or  objectify. 

Ob'JEOT-LSs'SON,  1.  A  lesson  by  exhibition  of  the 
objects  concerning  which  instruction  is  given. 

6B'.rBCT-TEACH'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  teaching  by  ex- 
hibiting the  objects  or  representations  of  the  ob- 
jects of  instruction ; — employed  particularly  in  the 
infant-school  and  the  kindergarten. 

OB-SCD-EiNT'IST,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  obscurantism ;  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

QC-CULT',  V.  a.  To  hide  or  conceal  by  the  interven- 
tion of  another  body ;  to  eclipse. 

Oo'TO-PUS,  n.     [See  Ootopod.]     {Zo'dl.)    The  eight- 
armed    cuttle-fish,   the 
type  of  the  cephalopo- 
dous  Octopoda: — called 
SilBOoetopod  anipoulpe, 

0C!-TO-b66n',  n.  [L.  oc(o, 
eight.]  The  offspring 
of  a  quadroon  and  a 
white  person. 

ODr§,      n.      In     certain 

games,   as    tennis,  &o,,  . 

points     given     by     a  Octopus, 

stronger  player  or  party  to  a  weaker. 

'otD.  [From  Gr.  eI8os,  form,  resemblance.]  A  suffix 
denoting  resemblance  to  the  object  to  which  it  is 
subjoined;  as,  alkaloid,  resembling  an  alkali; 
spheroid,  resembling  a  sphere;  anthropoid,  resem- 
bling man. 

&.Iili-0-]ffAE'GA-RIOT!,  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  and  Eng. 
margariTieJ]  A  substitute  for  butter  prepared  from 
beef-tallow;  artificial  butter;  butterine. 

6l'I-G0.  a  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signi- 
fying few ;  as,  o^i^arch,  oZt^ocene. 

O'HEK,  V.  u.    To  infer,  as  from  omens ;  to  foresee. 

O'MBN, »/.  ».    To  presage,  as  an  omen. 

ONB-SfiLI"  (wan-sSlf ),  reflex,  pron.  A  common  con- 
traction for  one's  self. 

Q-N5m-A-T0-P(B'IA  (-pe'y?),  n.  The  formation  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  objects 
meant  to  be  suggested  by  the  words. 

Q-NSm-A-TO-PO-E'SIS,  71.     Same  as  OnoitatopceiA. 

Op'BB-A-BOUFFE  (-b<lf),  n.  [Fr.]  A  oomio  opera 
of  low  life, 

OpH'I-O-LITB,  ».  [Gr.  oijw,  a  serpent,  and  \i9os,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine 
with  either  calcite,  dolomite,  or  magnesite. 


(Ornith.)     (o)  One  of  a 


OP-POE'TUN-I§M,  n.  The  art  of  seizing  opportuni- 
ties or  turning  opportunities  to  advantage. 

6p-TI-MIS'TI0,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  optimism. 

OR-BHES-TBA'TION,  n.     {Mus.)     The   same  as  Im- 

STBUMENTATION. 

OB'THO.  [Gr.  opeds,  right.]  A  Greek  prefix  imply- 
ing straightness,  correctness,  uprightness,  and  the 
like;  as,  orfAognathons,  or«Aodoxy,  Ac. 

OTIS.  {Chem.)  An  affix  to  the  name  of  an  element 
indicating  that  it  is  present  in  a  compound — acid 
or  salt — in  combination  with  a  less  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  Ac,  than  it  is  in  com- 
pounds denoted  by  the' aifix  ic;  as,  ferrous  sul- 
phate; nitrous  acid. — See  lo,  Suppl. 

ot'T'COMB,  n.  What  comes  out  of,  or  is  derived  or 
results  from,  anything ;  issue ;  consequence. 

O^T'GO-pia,  a.     Going  out ;  quitting ;  demitting. 

oto-MiN',  V.  a.    To  prove  one's  self  a  better  man 

than ;  to  outrival ;  to  excel.  Carlyle. 

Otl-SPOK'EN  (-spok'n),  «.     Apt  to  speak  one's  mind 

freely ;  frank,  candid. 
Sv'BN-BiiED  (ftv'vn-),  n. 

sub-family  {Furnarinte) 

of  South- American  ten- 

nirostral  birds,  so  named 

firom  the  character  of 

their  nests.    The  hor- 

nero  or  oven-bird  of  La 

Plata  {Furnarius  rufus) 

is  said  to  be  an  object  of 

veneration  to  the  abo- 
rigines.   (6)  A  popular 

name  for   the   Sciurus 

aurocapillus  or  golden- 
crowned  thrush  of  North  America. 
O'VBE-hAuIi,  n.    A  strict  examination  or  revision. 
O'YEE-KING,  n.    A  monarch  to  whom  another  king 

owes  fealty  for  his  realm  or  part  of  it. 
O'TEK-LOED,  n.     {Eng.  Hist.)     A  rightful  or  legal 

superior ;  a  chief  lord. 
O'vpuLOED-SHlp,  n.    ^ng.  Hist.)     The  dominion 

or  power  of  an  overlord;  the  predominance  and 

rights  of  a  superior. 
O'TEB-PKO-dCo'TION,  •«.     (Oom.)     Production  in 

excess  of  demand. 
6' VEE-SEA§,  ad.    Across  the  sea ;  from  beyond  the 

sea,  or  to  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 
Ox'— HBAET,  n.     A  large  variety  of  cherry. 

OY'LET,      1„.      [Fr.  oeillet,   a  little   eye.]      {Anc. 
ObIl'LET,  I  Fort.)      A  narrow  slit  through  which 

arrows  could  be  fired : — more  specifically,  the  round 

hole  in  which  the  slit  terminates. 
O'ZONE,  n.    An  allotropio  modification  of  oxygen 

differing  from   ordinary  oxygen  only  in  that  its 

molecule  contains  three  atoms ;  electrified  oxygen 


Oven-bird. 
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PXD'DTNG,  n.  In  UteraturCf  matter  inserted  merely 
to  fill  np  space. 

PiD'DLB-FfeH,  n.  {Id.)  A  large,  edible  fish  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  Ac.,  whose  nose  is  pro- 
longed by  a  thin  bony  appendage,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body : — called  also  spoonliill  and  ehovel-fish. 

VA'IiXrQ,  "I  An   initial  element  in  words  of  Greek 

PA'LE-0,    i^  origin,    signifying    ancient,    from     Grr. 

PA-LAI'O,  J  iraAotiis,  ancient. 

PA-L^O-LITH'IC,  )  a.     [Prefix  palteo,  paleo,    and 

PA-IE-Q-lItH'IO,  J  Gr.  Ai9os,  a  stone.]     {Archssol.) 

Denoting  the   earlier  of  the  two  periods   of   the 

prehistoric  stone  age,  characterized  by  unpolished 

stone  implements,  and  supposed  to  be  coincident 

with  man's  first  appearance  on  earth. 

PA'L.a;-0-SiTIR,       1  „.     {Pal.)     One  of  the  earliest 

PA-LM-0-S^XJR' US,  J  of  the  true  lizards,  a  precursor 

of  the  crocodile,  found  in  the  magnesian  limestone 

of  the  Permian  strata : — written  also  paleoeaw, 

paleo8auru8,  palaioaaur,  palaiosaurua, 

Vl.-liM-0-ZO'XO,  1  a.     [Gr.  jraAauSs,  ancient,  and  feo^, 

PA-LE-0-z6'I0,  J  life — from  the  ancient  life-forms 
present  in  this  rock-system.]  {Oeol.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  dirision  of  stratified  rocks  OTerlying 
the  Arohsean,  and  comjirising  the  Silurian,  Deyo- 
nian,  and  Carboniferous  systems : — written  also 
palaiozoio.  Dana, 

PiL-IN-pN'B-SIS,  1  n.  [See  Palinoenesia.]  A  new 

PiL-IN-^SfiN'E-ST,  J  birth ;  a  regeneration ;  palin- 
genesia;  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  and  re- 
production of  worlds  and  living  beings.  (Ent.)  A 
term  used  to  designate  the  transition  of  an  insect 
from  one  state  to  another,  as  from  the  larva  to  the 
chrysalis,  or  from  the  chrysalis  to  the  imago  or 
■perfect  insect. 

PA-LIS'ST-WAKE,  n.  (Pottery.)  A  peculiar  ware 
remarkable  for  the  high  relief  of  its  figures  and 
ornaments,  and  for  the  beauty  and  care  of  its  color- 
ing : — so  named  from  Bernard  Palisay,  who  first 
manufactured  it  about  1555.  Fairholt. 

Pili'STATE,  n.  [Saa,iid.  paalstab  ;  Qer.  p/ahletab — 
pfahlf  a  pole,  a  stake, 
and  atai,  a  stick.]  A 
weapon  consisting  of  a 
wedge-shaped  axe  fixed 
in  a  pole,  used  by  the 
ancient  Celts  and  others 
for  battering  the  shields 
of  their  foes  and  for 
dealing  heavy  blows  generally. 

PXM'PAS-GEISS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  grass  {Gynermm  ar- 
genteum)  covering  the  pampas  of  South  America. 

PiSf,  V.  n.  To  become  visible,  as  gold  in  a  miner's 
pan; — hence,  to  appear  as  a  result;  to  turn  out; 
to  develop  : — with  out.     [CoUoq.] 

pSU  pXNT,  pSNT'O.  [Gr.  was,  j™i/T(is,  all.]  Pre- 
fixes in  compound' words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing all  or  everything. 

FA-NAQHE'  (pa-nSsh'),  »•  {St. — Old  Fr.  pennaclie; 
L.  penna,  a  feather.]  In  mediseval  armor,  a  plume 
of  three  feathers  in  the  helmet  of  a  knight ; — hence, 
a  plume  of  feathers  on  a  military  casque,  a  lady's 


Palstave. 


head-dress,  &e.  (Arch.)  The  triangular  portion 
of  the  pendentive  of  a  domical  vault. 

PXn-A-MA',  a.  Noting  a  light  broad-brimmed  hat 
made  from  the  straw  of  the  toquillo-plant  of  South 
America. — See  Toquillo,  Suppl. 

PiN-TI-Si3o'EA-CT,  ji.  [Gr.  jris,  ua^TcSs,  all,  Icros, 
equal,  and  Kparew,  to  rule,]  A  Utopian  commu- 
nistic society  or  commonwealth,  such  as  that  of 
which  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lovell  dreamed. 

PiE'K-GEEEN,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  bright  green 
color,  consisting  of  an  arsenite  of  copper. 

PE-TEQg'LT-PHT,  n.  [Gr.  TreVpos,  a  rook,  and  yW^M, 
to  engrave,  to  sculpture.]  The  ancient  art  or  pro- 
cess of  carving  inscriptions  or  sculptured  figures 
on  rock-surfaces. 

PHE-NOM'E-NAL-IgM,  n.  (Met.)  The  theory  that 
all  our  knowledge,  whether  of  matter  or  of  spirit, 
is  limited  to  phenomena;  the  doctrine  that  we 
can  know  only  what  appears  to  the  senses  or  in 
feeling,  and  nothing  of  noumena,  or  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  or  of  causes. 

PHI-LXn'DBE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  •jiCKik,  loving,  and  ii-^ij, 
av8p6s,  a  man.]  To  make  love;  to  coquet;  to 
flirt.     [Humorous.]  Thackeray, 

PHI-LXt'E-LT,  n,  [Gr.  iJiXos,  a  friend,  and  ireAeia, 
cheapness,  exemption  from  taxation.]  A  name 
given  to  the  mania  for  collecting  postage-stamps. 

PHI-LIS'TEE,    I  n.    Add.    A  person  whose  ideas  are 

PHI-Lfe'TINB,  )  limited  to  the  details  of  every-day 
life ;  one  incapable  of  appreciating  the  aesthetic  or 
ideal ;  a  person  of  narrow  intellectual  horizon. 

PHI-Lfe'TIN-!t§M,  n.     The  character  of  a  Philistine. 

PHO'NQ-GEXpH,  n.  Add.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  vibrations  of  complex  sounds  and  even  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  may  be  recorded  and  reproduced  at 
any  future  time. 

PHO'TQ-PHONB,  n.  An  apparatus  for  producing 
articulate  speech  by  the  incidence  of  beams  of 
light  flashed  on  a  sensitive  diaphragm. 

pIC-A-ESSQUE',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  picareaco,  roguish ; 
from  picaro,  a  rogue.]  Noting  a  class  of  novels 
once  very  popular  in  Spain,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  rogues  and  thieves  are  related. 

PIOK-WiCSEC'I-AN,  a.  After  the  manner  of  Pickwick 
or  the  Pickwick  Club  ; — hence,  aa  applied  to  lan- 
guage, not  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  or  literal 
sense;  cOhstructive,  conventional.  Dickena. 

PID'^EON,  \  n.  Business : —  written  also  pigeon.  [Chi- 

PID'JIN,  J  nese  Bng.]  I'idgeon-Engliah,  the  lan- 
guage at  the  open  ports  of  China,  being  English 
as  spoken  by  the  Chinese. 

PINE,  «.  «.  To  waste  with  longing;  to  languish 
with  desire. 

PPPEB,  n.  [L.,  pepper.]  (JBot.)  A  genus  of  trop- 
ical plants,  nat.  ord.  Piperaeese,  of  which  the  spe- 
cies are  chiefly  climbing  shrubs.  P.  nigrum  is  the 
black  pepper  of  commerce. 

ptp'pftL,  1         „      „ 

Plp'ptl-TEBB,  J  "•     ^^^  Bo-TEEE,  Suppl. 

PIQu£  (p8-ka),  n,  A  figured  cotton  fabric  for  ladies' 
dresses,  vestings,  &q. 
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PI-1'HM'CVS,  n.  [Gr.  m'8i)/to5,  an  ape.]  {Zool.)  The 
apes,  a  genus  of  tailless  monkeys  having  the  same 
number  of  teeth  as  man,  and  comprising  the  gib- 
bon and  the  orang-outang, 

PIZZICATO  (pit-Bf-kS'tj),  ad.  [It.,  hom  pimicare,  to 
pinch.]  {Mua.)  A  term  implying  that  the  notes 
are  to  be  produced  by  pinching  the  strings  of  the 
violin  with  the  fingers. 

PLSIDBD  (pl&d'fd  or  plad'fd),  a.     Wearing  a  plaid. 

PLiQUB  (plak),  n.  [Fr.]  A  flat  piece  of  metal  cov- 
ered with  enamel  painting  ; — hence,  a  flat  plate  or 
saucer  of  china  or  wood,  on  which  a  picture  is 
painted. 

PLAgM,     1  n.    Add.     Plastic  matter : — specifically, 

PLA§'MAf  j  the  colorless  part  of  the  blood  from  which 
organized  tissues  arise  by  development: — used 
chiefly  in  composition;  &Sf  protoplaam,  bioplasm. 

PLA-TBAU  (plants),  «.  Add.  {Phya.  Geog.)  An 
extensive  elevated  region,  whether  the  surface  be 
flat,  undulating,  or  hilly. 

PLA'ZA  {or  pla'thj.),  re.  [Sp.]  In  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  an  open  place  or  square  surrounded  by 
buildings,  as  the  public  square  of  a  city ;  a  piazza. 

PLEB'IS-GITE,  or  PLil-BIS-otTE',  ».  [Fr.]  The  vote 
of  a  whole  people. 

PLEB-IS-CP TOM,  re.  [L.  pleba,  plebia,  the  common 
people,  and  aciium,  a  decree.]  (Mom,  Ant.)  A 
decree  or  law  passed  by  the  whole  people  under 
ihe  presidency  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  a&natua  cojiaultumf  or  decree  of  the 
senate. 

PLU-tSo'KA-OT,    Ire.       [Gr.    ^AoBtos,    riches,    and 

Pl6u-t6c'BA-CT,  J  Kjunia,  to  rule.]  Paramount  in- 
fluence of  wealth;  the  rule  or  supremacy  of  the 
rich ;  rich  persons,  collectively. 

PLU'TO-OEXt,  re.  One  who  has  power  in  virtue  of 
his  wealth. 

PO'LO,  n.  A  game  at  ball,  played  by  persons  on 
horseback. 

POL-T-iN'DEJC,  o.  Relating  to  or  characterized  by 
polyandry. 

P6l'T-|3HEOMB,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  horse-chestnut  bark  and 
quassia  wood,  so  named  from  its  exhibiting  a  cu- 
rious play  of  color  when  seen  by  reflected  light. 
(Fine  Arta.)  (a)  Polychromy.  (6)  A  statue  col- 
ored so  as  to  imitate  nature.  {Printing.)  A  mode 
of  printing  in  several  colors. 

POl'T-CHEOMB,    1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char- 

p6l-T-)3HB6m'IO,  J  acterized  by,  polychromy ;  vari- 
ously tinted  or  colored.  A.  T.  Bacon, 

pQl'T-CHEO-MT,  or  PO-Lif0H'EO-MT,  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  working  in  several  colors : — specifically, 
the  art  of  polychrome  printing. 

p66h-p66h',  v.  a.  To  receive  with  intgrjections  of 
contempt ;  to  put  down  or  treat  contemptuously. 

p6&t,  re.  Add.  A  venture,  whether  gambling  or 
commercial,  in  which  several  persons  participate ; 
the  joint  capital  or  stake  contributed  by  such 
persons. 

p66l,  v.  a.  {Qamhling,  Commerce,  &c.)  To  bring 
into  one  sum,  with  the  view  of  allocating  profits  or 
losses  equally  among  a  number  of  persons. 

P6&Ii,  tf.  re.  {Gambling,  Commerce,  &c.)  To  con- 
tribute along  with  others  toward  a  joint  sum  for  a 
venture. 

P0E'PHT-B0-9ENE,  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Born  in 
the  porphyra  or  purple-chamber ;  royally  born. 

P0E'PHT-E0-9ENB,  )  re. ;      pi.      POE'PHT-BO- 

P'OB-PKZ-BO-gtEN'I-TVB,  ]  ^ENEg,        POS-PHT-BO- 


^Sn'I-TI.  [Late  Xj.  porphyra  (from  Gr.  iropijijpeoj, 
purple),  the  apartment  in  which  the  empresses  of 
Constantinople  were  brought  to  bed,  and  L.  geni' 
tua,  born.]  A  title  given  to  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  born. 

PbE'PHT-BT,  n.  Add.  {Min.)  A  term  originally 
applied  to  a  reddish  igneous  rock  found  in  Upper 
Egypt.  It  is  now  employed  to  denote  any  rock 
having  crystals  embedded  in  its  matrix,  whatever 
its  color  may  be. 

POBTlilBE  (pBr-tf-Ar),  u.  [Fr.,  from  parte,  a,  door.] 
A  hanging,  as  over  a  door,  window,  &c.,  to  exclude 
draughts  of  air. 

PO§E,  n.  [See  Pose,  v.  a.]  The  attitude  which  an 
object  is  caused  to  assume ;  an  attitude  consciously 
assumed  with  a  view  to  effect. 

p5§E,  «.  a.  Add.  To  cause  to  assume,  or  place  in, 
an  attitude  with  a  view  to  efiect. 

PO§E,  v.n.  To  assume  a  pose;  to  strike  an  attitude, 
to  exhibit  one's  self  in  an  imposing  character. 

p5§'I-T1vE,  a.  Add.  {Met.)  Noting  the  philo- 
sophical system  established  by  M.  Comte. 

p6§'I-TIV-1§M,  «.     See  CoMTISM,  Suppl. 

POST'AL-CXbd,  I  „.      A   stamped   card   for   corre- 

POST'— OAED,  J  spondence,  issued  by  the  post-ofBee 
and  transmitted  at  a  low  rate. 

pSST-N A'TAL,  o.  Occurring  after,  or  consequent  on, 
childbirth. 

PO-TA'TO-bCG,  n.    See  Colokado-beetle,  Suppl. 

PO-TfiN'TIAL  (p9-t8n'8hal),  o.  Add.  Potential  en- 
irgy  or  force,  the  energy  or  force  inherent  in  a 
system  in  virtue  of  the  relative  position  of  its 
parts  or  its  configuration,  as  distinguished  from 
kinetic  energy,  or  the  energy  it  exerts  when  in 
motion. 

pOTH'EES,  or  PO'THBEN  (pOt'ySn  or  po'tyen),  n.  [Ir, 
poitin,  a  small  pot.]  Irish  illicit  whiskey ; — hence, 
whiskey  generally : — written  also  poteen. 

PO-TI-gHO-MA'NI-A,  re.  The  art  of  ornamenting  the 
inside  of  transparent  vases  with  colored  pictures 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  painted 
ware. 

PKiE-HU'MAN,  1  a.  {Geol.  &  Pal.)  Noting  time 
PEfi-HU'MAN,  J  before  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  earth.  In  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  of  or  re- 
lating to  man's  condition  before  he  acquired  the 
attributes  of  complete  humanity. 
PEiG'MA-Ti§M,  re.  The  state  of  being  pragmatical ; 
conceitedness ;  a  method  of  treating  history  in 
which  causes  and  results  are  carefully  discrimi- 
nated. 

PEAI'EI&-CHlCK'EN,  1  re.     {Ornith.)    An  American 
PEAI'EIE-HfiN,  I  grouse  (Tetmo  cifprdo),  for- 

merly common  over  all 
the  United  States,  but 
now  rare  in  the  East. 
The  male  has  a  slight 
crest  on  the  head,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  neck 
a  yellow  wattle,  which 
it  is  able  to  inflate,  and 
thus  to  produce  a  curi- 
ous tooting  call  to  the 
female.  —  Called  also 
heath-hen  and  pinnated  grouae, 
PEAI'SIE-SQUIE'EBL  (pra'rf-skwir'rjl),  n.  (Zool.) 
An  American  ground-squirrel  {Sciurua  Lyateri), 
which  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  rarely  climbing 
trees,  except  to  escape  danger: — called,  variously, 
chipping -a  quirr  el,  chipmonk,  and  ground-aquirreU 
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PEXn'DI-AIi,  a.    [L.  prandium,  a  feast.] 
to,  or  associated  with,  a  feast  or  repast. 

PEB-AK-BANgE',  v.  a.     To  arrange  beforehand. 

PEfiD'I-OXNT,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
a  predication ;  affirming  j  preaching. 

PEfi-lMPT',  V.  a.  To  exercise  the  right  of  preemp- 
tion with  respect  to ;  to  buy  before  others,  as  land. 

PEE-EXph'A-EL-IjM,  71.  (Paint.)  The  principles 
of  the  pre-Raphaelitea. 

rEE-EiPH'A-BL-ITE,  a.     Relating  to,  or  imitating, 

the  style  of  art,  especially  of  painting,  prevailing 

before  the  time  of  Raphael. 
PEE-SA^'INQ, ^.  or  o.     Foreseeing;  foretelling. 
PEfiS-Tf-Di(J-I-TA'TigN,  n.    [Jj.  preeto,  quickly,  and 

digitus,   the  finger.]      The  art  of  legerdemain; 

prestigiation. 

PEfiS-TI-Dlg-I-TA'TOE,  n.  One  skilled  in  presti- 
digitation; a  juggler. 

PEfil'ZEL,  n.  [Ger.  Akin,  Eng.  bracelet,  which 
see.]  A  salted  wheaten  cake,  twisted  into  a  form 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  bracelet,  eaten  to 
promote  thirst : — written  also  bretzel. 

PEIcK-EAEBD  (-8rd),  a.  Having  the  ears  standing 
prominently  from  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the 
hair  being  cut  short. 

PEIok'LT-XsH,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  aromatic 
prickly  shrub  (^anthoxylum  fraxineum),  whose 
bark  is  a  reputed  diuretic  and  sudorific  and  is 
chewed  to  excite  salivation  and  alleviate  tooth- 
ache. 

PElCK'LT-HEAT,  n.  (Path.)  A  cutaneous  erup- 
tion (Lichen  tropicus)  of  red  pimples,  with  itching, 
and  pricking,  produced  by  excessive  heat. 

PBIE-BTEXJ  (pr5-dy11h),  n.  [Fr.— lit.,  pray  God.]  A 
chair  or  desk  at  which  to  kneel  in  prayer. 

PE5l-B-TA'EI-AN',  n.  [L.  proletariue,  from  proles, 
offspring: — so  named  because  in  ancient  Rome 
they  were  regarded  as  of  use  to  the  state  only  as 
producers  of  children.]  A  member  of  the  lowest 
class  of  society ;  one  of  the  common  people. 


PEO-NoftffOED'  (prt-nBftnst'),  a.  [Fr.  prmmiet.'] 
Strongly  marked;  decided;  unequivocal. 

PEOOE,  o.  Of  such  quality  or  character  as  to  stand 
the  proof;  able  to  resist ;  impenetrable.         Shah. 

PEO'TO-PLS^M,  n.  (Physiol.)  An  albuminoid  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  class  of  proteids,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and  of  grow- 
ing through  assimilation  of  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding media.  It  constitutes  the  physical  basia 
of  life.  Joknaon's  Cyc, 

PE0-T0-PL5§'MI0,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  protoplasm: — written  aiso protoplasmatic. 

PEO'rO-PLiST,  n.  (Physiol.  &,  Biol.)  A  low  organ 
ism  essentially  a  mere  mass  of  protoplasm. 

PEO-TEiC'TILE,  a.  That  can  be  protracted;  that 
can  be  drawn  or  thrust  forward ;  protrusile. 

PEO-VfiN'gAL  (or  pro-vSn-sal),  n.  The  Romance 
tongue  employed  in  Provence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  much  used  for  poetical  purposes. 

PTfiE'0-slUE,      1  (tsr'-),  n.     (Pal.)     A  member  of 

PIEB-O-SiDB'pSJ  the  Pterosauria. 

PtMb-Q-SIVBI-A  (t§r-),  n.  [Gr.  irrepcS..,  a  wing,  and 
aavpot,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  Winged  lizards: — a 
family  of  extinct  sau- 
rians  of  the  mesozoic 
beds,  fitted  for  aerial 
flight  by  being  fur- 
nished with  a  mem- 
brane like  that  of  a 
bat.  The  pterodactyl 
is  the  best  known  ex- 
ample.  Dana. 

PRBJSs  (pu-rS),  n.     [Fr.]  „^      .    ^, 

(Cookery.)     A  kind  of  Pterodactyl, 

pulpy  maceration  of  roasted  meats,  and  of  vege- 
tables or  fruits,  finished  by  being  passed  through  a 
sieve. 

pftS'ST-WlL'LOW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  shrub  or  small 
tree  (Salix  discolor),  common  on  low  meadows  and 
river-banks : — called  also  swamp-willow  and  glau^ 
C0U9  willow. 


Q. 


QUAl'I-TA-TlVE-LT  (kwdl'-),   a.    In  a  qualitative 

manner ;  in  regard  to  quality. 
QUA-TEE'NA-ET,  a.     Add.     ( ffeoi.)  Noting  the  age 

in  which  undoubted  evidences  of  man's  presence 

on  earth  first  make  their  appearance. 
QUXT'EE-FOIL    (or  kst'r-),   n.      [Fr.,  four  leaves.] 

(Arch.)    A  n  opening  in  tracery,  a  panel,  &a.,  di- 


vided by  cusps  or  featherings  into  four  leaves, 
(Her.)  A  bearing  representing  a  flower  with  foul 
leaves. 

QtrEBN-0r-THE-MSAD'6w§,  it.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
known  also  as  meadow-sweet,  which  see.  Its 
flowers  are  sometimes  used  to  give  a  flavor  to 
wine, 


Ja-. 


EA'BI-E§,  n,  [L.]  Madness,  as  that  produced  by  a 
dog-bite;  rabidness;  hydrophobia. 

KA'CI-AL  (ra'shf-?!),  a.  (Ethnol.)  Of  or  relating  to 
race. 

EXF'A-SliliE-WlEB,     ]  „.     (Pottery.)     A  fine  kind 

rXpH'A-ELLB— wAbE,  J  of  majolica  on  which  myth- 
ological and  other  pictures  are  painted 


BAIN'— MAK-EB,  n.  An  African  fetich  priest  or  sor- 
cerer who  professes  to  be  able  to  bring  rain. 

BAJ,  n.  [Sansc.  Akin,  L.  regniim,  a  kingdom,  rex, 
a  king,  from  rego,  to  rule.]  In  Hindostan,  the 
dominions  of  a  rajah;  a  kingdom. 

'R'A.K'SB.iS,  u.  sing.  &  pi.  (Bind.  Myth.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  gigantic,  malignant  ogres  or  spirits 
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capable  of  assuming  any  form  at  will,  as  well  as 
of  transforming  persons  into  any  shape. 
a£m,  n.     Add.    A  very  strong  iron  war-ship  armed 
with  a  steel  beak  designed  to  pierce  and  sink  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy. 

EE-XC'TION-A-BT,  1  „.    One  in  favor  of  undoing  the 

RE-XO'TION-IST,  J  work  of  reform  or  progress ;  one 
desirous  of  reverting  to  a  former  and  less  advanced 
state. 

EE-AD-JOst'BE,  n.  One  who  readjusts : — specifically 
(Amer,  Pol.),  in  certain  states,  one  who  advocates 
the  readjustment  of  the  state  debt  on  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  tax-payer,  independently  of 
the  consent  of  the  creditors. 

BE'AIi-I§M,  n.  Add.  Exact  reproduction  or  repre- 
sentation without  idealization ;  literal  fidelity  to 
fact  or  to  the  original. 

EB'AL-IST,  n.  Add.  An  author  or  artist  who  re- 
produces or  represents  nature  or  real  life  with 
literal  exactness. 

EE-OlL'CI-TEATE,  v.  n.  To  kick  back ;  to  show  or 
express  repugnance. 

EB-CON-STEttC'TION,  n.  Add.  A  general  name  for 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  the  Southern  States  which 
had  seceded  in  1860-61  to  reenter  the  Union. 

EE-cdUP',  V.  reflex,  or  v.  a.  To  indemnify,  as  one's 
self,  for  an  outlay  or  lossj  to  reimburse  j  to  repay ; 
to  make  goodj  to  compensate. 

Kll-c6uP'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  recouping : — specifi- 
cally (Zaw),  a  keeping  back  something  which  is 
due,  because  there  is  an  equitable  reason  for  with- 
holding it. 

RE-otJR'SANT,  a.    Running  or  moving  backward : — 
specifically  (Her.),  not- 
ing   an    eagle    whose 
back  is  displayed  to  the 
spectator. 

RfiD'-HiND,  n.  A  hand 
red  as  if  with  blood,  in 
ancient  English  forest 
law  held  to  be  a  sufB- 
cient  evidence  of  tres- 
pass after  venison. 

EtD'-TAPE,      1  „,      Te- 

EfiD-TA'P:igM:,  J  d  i  0  usly 
prolix  of&cial  formality  j  excessive  adherence  to 
official  form  : — so  named  from  the  red  tape  with 
which  official  documents  are  tied  up. 

EE-^BNT-BIED,  n.  {OrnitJi.)  A  very  beautiful 
Australian  oriole. 

KE-m8N-E-TI-ZA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  remonetizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  remonetized ;  the  act  of  mak- 
ing to  be  again  a  legal  tender. 

EE-m5n'E-TIZE,  v.  a.  To  restore  to  use  as  a  legal 
tender  or  as  money. 

BEPOnSS^  (rf-pOs-sa),  p.  &  a."  [Fr.,  p.p.  of  re- 
pouBser,  to  push  or  beat  back.]  Noting  ornamental 
metal  work  formed  by  striking  up  the  metal  from 
behind  with  a  punch  or  hammer  till  the  figures 
are  produced  in  relief.  Fairholt. 

KE-PUB'LI-CAN,  n.  Add.  A  member  of  that  section 
of  politicians  in  the  United  States  favorable  to  a 
strong  federal  government  and  generally  to  protec- 
tion for  home  industry.  On  the  organization  of 
the  party  in  1856,  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  new  territories  became  its  most  prom- 
inent doctrine. 

KE-PUB'LI-OAN,  a.  Add.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Republican  party  in  the  United  States. 


Becuraant. 


Efig'p-NA-TOB,  n.  {Acous.)  An  instrument  by 
which  sounds  may  be  isolated  and  studied. 

BE-TIB'INGr,  a.  Leaving,  or  withdrawing  from, 
office;  associated  with,  or  granted  on,  retirement 
from  office ;  not  forward ;  modest ;  bashful ;  shy. 

BE-TBIEV'EB,  n.  Add.  A  dog  trained  to  reoovp' 
game  that  a  huntsman  has  shot. 

EE-v5lV'EB,  n.  A  fire-arm  witha  number  of  cham- 
bers fitted  to  one  barrel,  so  that,  all  being  loaded, 
they  can  be  fired  off  in  rapid  succession. 

RHB'SUS,  re.  An  East-Indian  monkey  (Mciennu 
Mhesue),  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  natives. 

bIb'BON-MXN,  n.  A  member  of  an  Irish  secret  so- 
ciety whose  aim  is  to  avenge  wrongs,  real  or  fan- 
cied, by  murder  and  other  acts  of  violence. 

BIFACIMENTO  (re-fii-clie-mSn'to),  n.  [It.,  from  L. 
re,  again,  and  facio,  to  make.]  A  remaking;  a 
furbishing  anew  : — specifically,  the  recasting  of  a 
literary  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  that  of  the  original,  or  to 
changed  circumstances. 

BJ'FI/E-BIBD,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  Australian  bird 
{Ptiloria  Paradiseus),  family  UpupidsSf  of  espe- 
cially splendid  plumage. 

EITLB-PIT,  re.  A  pit  in  which  a  rifleman  shelters 
himself  while  acting  as  a  sharpshooter. 

EIG-VE'DA,  71.  (Sind.  Myth.)  The  earliest,  largest, 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Vedio  hymns. — 
See  Veda. 

eInQ,  re.  Add.  A  number  of  persons  united  with 
the  view  of  exercising  control  over  political  affairs, 
or  commercial  or  stock-exchange  transactions,  fo!" 
illegitimate  ends. 

EInK,  n.  [A.  S.  hrincg,  a  ring.]  An  artificial  piece 
of  water  prepared  for  skating  ;  also,  a  smooth  floor 
on  which  one  can  use  roller-skates. 

EO-CO'CO,  n.  {Fine  Arte.)  A  florid  debased  style 
of  ornamentation,  characterized  by  lavish  profu 
sion  of  details  without  propriety  or  connection. 

E0-C6'C0,  a.  An  epithet  applied  in  a  general  way 
to  whatever  exhibits  bad  taste  in  design  or  orna- 
ment; grotesque;  fantastic. 

EOIL'ED  (or  rSild),  a.    Confused ;  troubled.     Lowell, 

BOLL'— ol-LL,  n.  The  act  of  calling  over  a  list  of 
names,  as  of  soldiers,  so  that  each  may  answer  to 
his  name; — also,  the  time  of  calling  the  roll. 

EOLL'EE-SKATE,  n.  A  skate  on  wheels  designee' 
for  use  on  smooth  flooring. 

BOM,  re.  [Probably  the  first  syllable  of  Ronmama, 
where  the  gypsies  long  sojourned  in  their  migra- 
tion from  India,  and  which  is  yet  the  chief  gypsy 
centre.]  The  name  by  which  the  gypsies  ca.ll 
themselves. 

Ep-MiNCE',  u.    Add. — See  Romanic,  Suppl. 

BO-MAN'IO,  a.  Add.  Noting  the  group  of  la,nguages 
descended  from  Latin : — written  sometimes  Ro' 
mance. 

BO-MSn'TI-CIST,  re.  Add.  A  writer  or  admirer  of 
romantic  literature: — -contradistinguished  from 
claseicist. 

bSm'A-NT,  a.  [Gypsy.— See  RoM.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  gypsies. 

J^-OOE'eSBH,  "1  n.  [A  word  which  originated  in  18i4, 
b66b'BXCK,  /  from  a  pretended  extract  from  the 
"  Travels  of  Baron  Roorbach,"  which  comprised  a 
story  of  this  character.]  A  sensational  narrative 
or  statement  without  truth  publish,ed  for  political 
purposes ;  a  falsehood  with  details ;  a  wilful  and 
circumstantial  misstatement.     [U.  S.] 
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*0§11'-pInK,  a.  Of  the  color  of  rose-pink;  rose- 
colored; — hence,  roseate;  glowing;  optimist;  af- 
fectedly fine  and  delicate ;  sentimental. 

e5§E'-wA-tbr,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of,  rose-water ;  fittted  only  for 
favorable  circumstances ;  affectedly  delicate ;  fair- 
weather;  sentimental.  Oarlyle. 


RU-PICf  0- [iA,  n.  [L.  rupee,  a,  rook,  and  colo,  to  in- 
habit.] (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  South -American 
dentirostral  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
and  distinguished  by  a  crest  of  feathers  forming 
a  semicircular  wedge-like  ornament  projecting 
over  the  bill.  i?.  aurantioy  or  cock  of  the  rock« 
of  Guiana,  is  the  best  known  species. 


s. 


85FK'TT-MiTCH,  n.  A  match  that  will  ignite  only 
by  friction  on  a  prepared  surface. 

fii'SA— MiN,  n.  In  ancient  Scandinavia,  a  profes- 
sional teller  of  sagas,  either  wandering  or  retained 
by  some  great  man  in  his  house. 

SXN-A-TO'BI-ttM,  re.  An  establishment  or  station 
for  the  preservation,  confirmation,  or  restoration 
of  health  : — written  less  correctly  aanitarium. 

SiND'-BLiST,  n.  A  process  for  cutting,  dressing, 
and  engraving  hard  substances,  as  stone,  metal, 
t  glass,  (fcc,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  sand  or  quartz- 
grains  propelled  against  it. 

BiN-I-TA'BI-AN,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  devoted  to, 
sanitary  studies ;  one  who  promotes  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 

BXN-I-IA'BI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laws  of 
health ;  having  regard  to  the  public  health. 

8AN-I-TA'BI-&lt[,  n.    See  Sanatorium,  Suppl. 

BOXmp,-  v.  a.  To  execute  in  a  superficial,  insuf- 
ficient way ;  to  perform  perfunctorily  and  dishon- 
estly. 

BgnQT'TISH,      1„.     [Ger.    ScTiottwch,  Scotch.]     A 

SgHOTltsgHB,  J  variety  of  the  polka  danced  by  a 
couple ;  also  the  music. 

BOi'BN-TlST  (si'fn-tlst),  re.  A  scientific  person  ;  one 
versed  in  a  science  or  in  several  sciences. 

SCBXH'BLE,  v.  a.  To  mix  in  a  confused  manner 
while  being  cooked,  as  eggs. 

BCEEWING  (skrfi'jng),  a.  Oppressive ;  hard ;  exact- 
ing. Sowitt. 

BCElB'BLINCf-MA-gHtNB,  re.  In  a  wool-carding- 
factory,  a  series  of  cylinders  clothed  with  cards  or 
wire  brushes,  working  upon  one  another,  so  as  to 
disentangle  the  wool  and  draw  out  the  fibres : — 
called  also  scribbler, 

SCBOb,  re.  [A  form  of  ehrub.']  {Bot.)  tow-growing 
hard-wood ;  dense  underwood.  One  of  the  common 
breed  of  cattle  in  a  district.     [CoUoq,] 

SCEUB-OAK  (skrtlb'ok),  re.     A  name  common  to  sev- 
eral species  of  oak  of 
low  growth. 

BE'ANOB,  n.  Add.  Among 
Spiritualiata,  a  sitting 
for  the  purpose,  or  pro- 
fessed purpose,  of  hold- 
ing intercourse  with 
spirits. 

SfiA'-SPI-DEK§,  n.  pi. 
(Zool.)  A  family  (Jlfai- 
adse)  of  orabs,  in  which 
the  legs  are  long   and 

hairy,  and  the  back  usually  covered  with  spines 
and  hair  : — called  also  epider-craba. 

SK-CSS'SIpN  (sf-s5ah'yn),  re.  Add.  (Amer.  Biet.)  A 
term  specifically  applied  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 


Sea-spider. 


Confederate  Southern  slave  states  from  the  linlon 
in  1860-61. 

SE-CJ:S'SroN-IST  (Bf-aSsh'yn-Ist),  n.  One  who  secedes ; 
— specifically  { V.  S.  Pol.],  one  who  maintains  the 
right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  union  of  the 
United  States  at  its  will;  one  who  voted  for  or 
supported  secession  in  1860-61. 

SfiO'TION-AX-I§M,  re.  Sectional  feeling ;  a  preference 
for  one  section  of  a  country  over  others. 

SEED'I-NfiSS,  n.  [See  Seedy,  Suppl.]  The  state  of 
being  seedy ;  shabbiness ;  the  state  of  feeling,  or 
appearing,  wretched.     [Colloq.  or  Slang.] 

SEED'T,  a.  Add.    Poverty-struck;  shabby;  wretched. 

s8g'KE-GATE,  v.  n.  To  separate,  or  become  separated, 
from  others  or  from  a  mass,  and  unite  or  concrete 
under  new  conditions. 

SE-L£o'TION,  n.  Add.  Natural  aelection,  according 
to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  each  slight  variation  in  an  organ- 
ism, if  useful,  is  preserved  and  perpetuated,  lead- 
ing to  the  survival  of  those  plants  and  animals 
best  fitted  for  continuous  existence,  and  the  grad- 
ual extinction  of  those  not  so  adapted ; — called  also 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

SBN-SA'TION-AL,  a.  Add.  Calculated  to  arouse 
sensation  ;  appealing  to  the  emotions  or  passions ; 
exciting;  startling. 

SBN-Si'TION-AL-feT,  a.  (Met.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sensationalism;  holding  the  doctrine  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  derived  through  the  senses. 

BE-QUE'LA,  re. ;  pi.  SE-QUE'LX.  [L.]  That  which  fol- 
lows on  anything ; — hence,  a  consequence';  an  in- 
ference. 

BJE-QUOi'A  (a?-kwai'a),  re.  [After  Sequoyah,  a  Chero- 
kee Indian.]  [Bot.)  A 
genus  of  gigantic  conif- 
erous trees  of  the  cy- 
press family,  comprising 
the  red-wood  and  big 
trees  of  California  : — called 
also  Wellingtonia. 

SfiS'A-lfE-GKiSS,  re.  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  Amer- 
ican grasses. 

SHiB'BT-^EN-TEEL',  a. 
Shabby,  yet  retaining 
evidences  of  gentility ; 
seedy.  Thackeray. 

SHA'W-A-NEE§',  I  „.         pi^ 

SHAW-NEE§',  J  (Ethnol.) 
A  gi-oup  of  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Algonkin  stock, 
originally  of  Pennsyl-  • 
vania,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky, now  in  the  Quapaw  and  Sac  and  Fox  re- 
serves, Indian  Territory. 
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8hEB'ET-C5b'BLBR,  71.  A  popular  American  drink, 
composed  of  sherry,  water,  sugar,  ice,  &a.,  imbibed 
generally  through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube. 

BHIM'MEB-ING,  a.  Gleaming  tremulously;  glit- 
tering. Aldrich. 

SHIN'TQ,  1  n.     [Chinese,  shin,  god,  and  Japan- 

8HIn'T0-I§M,  J  ese,  to,  way,  doctrine,  cult.]     The 

ancient,  and  still  an  existent,  religion  of  Japan, 

consisting  essentially  in  ancestor-worship. 

SHOd'DT,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  shoddy ; 

not  genuine ;  counterfeit ;  sham ;  worthless. 

SHO-oftN',    1  n.    The  military  chief  of  Japan.— See 

BHO-g66n',  J  Ttcooh. 

SHOBT'-HORNg,  n.  pi.  A  famous  breed  of  beef- 
bearing  cattle  originating  in  the  north-east  of 
England : — called  also  Durhame  and  Teeewatera. 

SHO-SHO'NI§,  n.  pi.  {Ethnog.)  A  family  of  North- 
American  Indians  comprising  many  tribes,  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
to  Southern  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  : 
known  also  as  Snake  Indiana,  and  Snakes. 

BIO,  ad.  [L.,  so.]  So ;  thus : — often  introduced  in 
brackets  after  a  word  or  quotation,  to  signify  that, 
though  it  may  seem  strange,  it  is  quoted  precisely 
as  the  author  used  it. 

SIBI!'— LIGHT,  n.  A  light  supplementary  to  the  main 
one ;  a  subsidiary  light. 

SI-LU'KI-AN,  a.  Add.  Silurian  age,  called  other- 
wise the  Age  of  Invertebrates,  from  the  animal 
life  in  this  formation  consisting  distinctively  of  in- 
vertebrate animals  pertaining  to  the  sub-kingdoms 
Protozoa,  Madiata,  Molluaca,  and  Articulata. 

BIM-ij-LA' GBVM,  n,  [L.,  from  aimilie,  like.]  An 
image  or  representation  merely,  as  distinguished 
from  the  reality ;  a  semblance. 

SiN'ToligM,}"-    See  Shinto,  Suppl. 

BI-OTJX'  (sf-S'  or  838),  m.  pi.  (Hthnol.)  A  great  fam- 
ily of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  comprising 
most  of  the  settled  and  nomad  tribes  between  the 
middle  and  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  : — called  also  Dakotaha. 

fliTZ'— BATH,  n.  [Ger.  aitibad.']  »A  bath  taken  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  the  tub  or  vessel  in  which  such  a 
bath  is  taken. 

BLBUTH'-HOftUD,  re.  A  dog  that  pursues  by  fol- 
lowing the  slot  or  sleuth ',  a  blood-hound. 

S5'0IAL-1§M  (so'shal-Izm),  re.  Add.  (Pol.)  A  phase 
of  communism  involving  the  abolition  of  private 
property  and  of  all  effort  for  individual  welfare. 

BO'OIAL-IST,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  socialism. 

B5-CI-5L'0-5iT,  n.  Add.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  natural  laws  of  human  society  in  all  their 
aspects,  moral,  mental,  material,  political,  &c. 

SOL-FE-kI'NO  (sBl-ff-re'np)  n.  A  brilliant  deep-pink 
aniline  color,  akin  to  magenta. 

S5li-I-TlrRB  (s51-f-tir),  re.  Add.  [Fr.,  solitary.] 
(dmith.)  A  recently 
extinct  genus  of  birds 
{Pezophapa)  of  the  dodo 
family,  known  only  by 
a  single  species  whose 
remains  are  found  in 
the  island  of  Eodrignez. 

BOUITL^  (B6-fla),  re.  [Fr. 
eouffler,  to  blow,  to 
puff.]  (Cookery.)  A 
light  sort  of  pudding 
made  with  any  kind  of 
farinaceous  substance,  and  flavored. 


Solitaire. 


SdUP-^ON  (s3i>-BBn),  n.  [Fr. — lit.,  a  suspicion.]  A 
very  small  quantity;  a  taste. 

SPXe'-TOE-PE'DO,  n.  A  torpedo  carried  at  the  end 
of  an  outrigger  spar  of  a  boat,  and  exploded  by 
contact  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

SPfiC'TKQ-SCOPB,  n,  [L.  spectrum,  and  Gr.  o-noireo., 
to  view.]  {Opt.  &  Ohem.)  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  spectra  formed  by  passing  the 
light-rays  given  forth  from  luminous  bodies 
through  a  prism  or  a  series  of  prisms. 

SPIE'IT-I§M,  n.  A  general  term  for  a  belief  in  spirit 
independent  of  the  body ;  a  belief  in  spiritual  ev- 
istenco;  spiritualism. 

SPIK'IT-iST,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  spiritism. 

BPlR'IT-KiP'PpfG,  re.  Certain  phenomena,  as  raps, 
tilts,  Ac,  exhibited  by  tables  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  and  attributed  to  the  agency  of  spirits, 
who  are  supposed  thus  to  communicate  with  mor- 
tals. 

Sp66iT'1!T,  a.  Soft,  as  if  fed  on  spoon-meat ;  weakly 
or  foolishly  fond.     [Low.] 

SPOBE,  re.  Add.  (Bot.)  The  reproductive  cellule 
of  a  cryptogamous  plant,  differing  from  a  true 
seed  in  having  no  store  of  albumen  and  starch 
about  it  to  serve  as  nutriment  for  the  embryo. 

SPBING'— BOAED,  n.  An  elastic  board,  used  to  assist 
in  springing,  in  gymnastic  feats,  bathing,  <jbc. 

SQUAB  (stwab),  ».  Add.  [Prov.  Sw.  sqvah,  a  fat, 
soft  body.]     A  quab. 

SQUIE'EEL-MON'KET  (skwlr'r?l-mttng'kj),  re.  (Zool.) 
The  popular  name  for  monkeys  of  the  South-Amer* 
ican  genus  Saimairia,  the  most  slender,  graceful, 
and  interesting  of  the  whole  monkey-family. 

STA^E— 'WHIS'PBB  (-hwis'pfr),  re.  A  pretended  whis. 
per  meant  to  be  heard  by  those  to  whom  it  is  not 
professedly  addressed,  as  that  of  an  actor  on  the 


STATE'-EIGHTS,    1  (.rfts),   re.      {Amer.  Pol.)      The 
STATES''-EIGHTS  J  doctrine    of    the    right   of   the 
several  states  of  the  Union  to  govern  themselves 
and  regulate  their  own  internal  policy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  centralism. 

STiT-U-fiSQUB'LT  (stSt-i-SBk'Ij),  ad.  In  a  statuesque 
manner ;  severely  and  classically.  Lowell. 

STSm,  re.  Add.  {Gram.)  That  part  of  an  inflected 
word  which  remains  always  unchanged  except  by 
certain  occasional  internal  modifications. 

STEM-SliT'O-PttS,  re.     [Gr.  trre/x/ta,  oTe>naTO!,  a  gar- 
land, and  ii/i,  an  eye.] 
{Zool.)       The    crested 
or  hooded  seal : — a  ge- 
nus of  Arctic  seals. 

st:Ee'e-o-geXph,  i  «.  a 

ST6e'E-0-GEX.M,  J  p  h  0- 
tograp'hie  picture,  or 
one  of  a  pair  of  such 
pictures,  prepared  for 
exhibition  in  the  ster- 
eoscope. 

STfiE-B-OP'TI-CQN,  re.  [Gr.  o-Tcpeds,  solid,  and  6?m- 
Kov,  relating  to  sight,  from  root  of  oifiofiai,  to  see.] 
An  optical  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a 
magic-lantern,  throws  the  reflection  of  photo- 
graphic views,  as  landscapes,  on  a  screen,  so  that 
they  stand  out  in  relief  as  in  nature. 

STILT'ED,  a.      Elevated  and  artificial ;  pompous. 

STIng'A-EEB,  re.  {Ich.)  A  widely  distributed  fish 
of  the  ray  family  having  its  tail  armed  with  a 
sharp  serrated  spine : — called  also  sting-ray, 

STONE,  o.     Add.     Stone  age  {Archseol.),  that  stage 


Stemmatopus. 
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in  the  progress  of  a  race  at  wMoh  stone  or  bone 
forms  the  material  of  their  weapons  and  tools.  It 
is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  palseoUthic  and 
the  neolithic. 

STONE,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  stone ;  as  a 
stone;  utterly. 

BTON'I-LT,  ad.  With  atony  coldness,  unimpressive- 
ness,  or  hardness  j  unfeelingly  ;  unrelentingly. 

ST6WA-WAT,  71.  A  person  who  hides  himself  on 
board  of  a  ship  to  get  a  passage  without  payment. 

STEEET-XE'AB,   n.     See  Arab,  Suppl. 

STEI'DBNT,  a.  [L.  atridena,  atridentis.]  Harsh  and 
shrill ;  grating.  Thackeray. 

BTBID'U-LATE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill,  creaking 
noise : — specifically,  to  produce  the  noise  of  strid- 
ulation,  as  certain  insects. 

STRID-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stridulating,  or 
making  a  shrill,  grating  noise : — specifically  {Mnt.), 
the  power  possessed  by  certain  male  insects  of  pro- 
ducing a  shrill  sound  by  friction  between  a  serrated 
part  of  the  body  and  a  hard  part,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  the  females. 

Ult'PA,  n.  [Sansc,  a  pillar.]  In  the  East,  a  pillar 
•>r  mound  containing  relics  of  Buddha;  a  dhagoba. 


(Bot.)     A   singular 


SUB-VI'VAL,  n.     Add.     Survival  of  the  fitteat. — See 
Natural  selection,  under  Selection,  Suppl. 

Sy-StjR'EOUS,  a.     Full  of  soft  murmuring  sounds  j 
murmuring.  Longfellow, 

SU-sUb'BUS,  )!.     [L.]     A  low,  gentle,  humming  or 
murmuring  sound. 

SWAN'-FL5W-EE  (swSn'-), 
orchid  ( Ot/cnochea  ven-  i 
tHcoaum)f  so  named  [ 
from  its  fiower  and  long  j 
curved  column  suggest-  1 
ing  the  body,  neck,  and 
head  of  a  swan. 

SWELL,  ».  Add.  A  per- 
son of  high  rank,  fash- 
ion, or  importance;  an 
aristocrat.  i 

SWfiLL,  1„.  Stylish;  Swan-flower. 

SWELL'ISH,  J  fashionable ;  aristocratic.     [Slang.] 

SwSLL'— m5b,  n.    A  collective  name  for  professional 
thieves  who  affect  the  dress  and  manners  of  gentle- 


S?N'CHEO-NT,  I 
date  or  time. 


Identity  or  contemporaneity  in 


T. 


TABLEAUX-nVANTS  (t»b-lo-TS-vBn),  n.  pi.  [Fr., 
living  pictures.]  Groups  of  persons  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  paintings,  statuary,  scenes 
from  the  poets,  &a. 

TA'BLE-TIP'PING,    1  „      „ 

TA'BLB-TtJEN'ING,  j  "'     ^'^  Sp.eit-Rappino. 

Tig'IT-LT,  ad.    Without  words ;  by  implication. 

TilA'-EO§E,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  fine  China  rose 
{lioaa  odorata)y  from  its  scent. 

TSllBH'liflC,  n.     Technical  skill ;  artistic  execution. 

Tfi0H'NI-OIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  technics  or  in  any 
of  the  practical  arts. 

TftBH'NIgM,  71.     Skill  in  technics ;  technicality. 

TfiL'E-PHONE,  n.  Add.  [Gr.  i^\e,  afar  off,  and 
i^ui'ij,  voice.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  the 
transmission  of  sound  to  a  distance.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  thin  metal  diaphragm  fronting  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  speaking-tube,  and  connected  by 
telegraph-wires  with  a  corresponding  diaphragm 
at  a  distance. 

t£l'E-PH,ONE,  v.  n.  &  v.  a.  To  transmit  a  message, 
(to.,  by  telephonic  apparatus. 

tSl-E-PhBn'IC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

TB-LBPH'ONT,  n.  The  art  of  reproducing  sounds  at 
a  distance  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  as  by  the  tele- 
phone ;  phonic  telegraphy. 

TBL'E-SCOPB,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  run  into  each  other, 
as  the  slides  of  a  telescope ;  to  cause  to  become  en- 
cased or  overlapped ;  to  encase ;  to  ineapsulate. 

tEl'E-SCOPE,  v.  n.  To  run  into  so  that  the  one  en- 
oases  the  other,  like  the  slides  of  a  telescope. 

teE'TI-A-EY  (t6r'Bh5-?^rj),  a.  {Seal.)  Add.  Ter- 
tiary  strata  are  now  divided  into  Eocene,  Miocene, 
Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene,  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  recent  speoies  found  in  each  subdi- 
vision. 


Thylacinus. 


THifL'A-CiNE,     In.    [Gr.  »ua«ko!,  apouoh.J    (Zoiil.) 

THT-lIq'I-NUS,  j  a  genus  of  nocturnal,  carnivorous 
marsupials  of   Tasma- 
nia. 

TIDB'-WAIT-BE  (-waHr), 
71.  Add.  A  time- 
server  ;  a  temporizer. 

TI-§iNl',«.  [The  French 
form  of  ^(18071,  from  Gr. 
7rTi(ra»Tj,  barley-water.] 
{Med.)  A  decoction  of 
slightly  medicinal  sub- 
stances, as  marshmallow,  liquorice,  <&c.,  much  used 
in  France  as  a  diet  drink,  often  along  with  barley- 
water. — See  Ptisan. 

TIU,  1  (tyu),  n.     [Cognate,    Sansc.   dyu,   day,   sky.] 

TIW  J  The  original  supreme  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  mythology.  He  subsequently  gave  place 
to  Woden  or  Odin,  but  was  always  one  of  the 
greater  gods,  and  gave  name  to  Tuesday. 

TOPE,  71.     See  Dhagoba,  Suppl. 

TO-pOn'O-MT,  71.  [Gr.  Ton-os,  a  place,  and  v6ii.oi,  a 
rule.]  The  place-names  of  a  district  or  country, 
or  a  register  of  such  names. 

TOP'PLpjG,  o.     Ready  to  fall.  George  Eliot. 

TOE-PE'DO,  71.  Add.  A  military  engine  designed  to 
destroy  a  ship  by  submarine  explosion,  used  for 
defence  of  water-ways  and  in  offensive  naval  war- 
fare. 

TEiM'— WAT,  71.  Add.  A  street  railroad  for  passen- 
ger-cars ; — frequently  contracted  into  tram. 

TEINS-mSN'TANB,  07-  TElNS'MON-TANB,  a.  [L. 
(ra7ism.07i(a7iM8.]  Lying  beyond  the  mountains : — 
specifically,  lying  beyond  the  mountains  with  rela- 
tion to  Rome; — hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Alps;  tramontane.    Haldeman. 

TEA-PEZE',  71.  An  apparatus  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  for  gymnastic  exercises. 


UdVE,  NOB,  SON;  B^LL,  BUB,  EULE,  ASNUAL,  ii,  French.— (},  q,  p,  g,  soft;  0,  0,  s,  g,  hard;  n,  m,  natal  f 
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TEiV'Er,-LEE'§-TBEE,  «,.  (Bot.)  The  popular 
name  for  a  fine  tree  of  Madagascar,  from  the  pure 
water  which  is  stored  up  in  the  large  cup-like 
sheaths  of  its  leaf-stalks. 

TEI<3H-I-NI'A-SIS,  1  „.     {Path.)     The   fatal   disease 

TEICH-I-NO'SIS,  J  induced  by  the  presence  of  tri- 
chinte  in  the  system,  generally  induced  by  eating 
meat  in  which  triehinie  are  present. 

TEOLL,  11.  a.    Add.    To  sing  loudly  and  freely. 

TEOLL'ING,  a.     Loud-sounding  and  voluble. 

TBOTTOIB  (trOt-wSr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sidewalk  on  a 
street ;  a  footpath ;  the  pavement. 

TBdUPE  (trOp),  n.  [Fr.— See  Troop.]  A  band  or 
company  : — specifically,  a  band  of  operatic,  eques- 
trian, or  other  performers. 

TBOVrilBE  (trS-vir),  1  „.      [Fr.,  a  finder.]     In  the 

TBOVVEUB  (trS-vllr),  J  Middle  Ages,  one  of  a  class 
of  poets  of  Northern  France,  corresponding  in 
time,  though  not  exactly  in  character,  to  the  trou- 
badours of  the  south,  the  trouvSres  devoting  them- 
selves more  to  lays  of  the  epic  type,  the  trouba- 
dours to  lyrics. 

TEttCK'LBB,  n.  One  who  truckles;  a  servile, 
cringing  fellow. 

TET8T,  re.  Add.  (Pronounced  trist  in  Scotland ;  in 
England  and  America,  usually,  trfst.)  A  place  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting ;  a  meeting-place : — hence, 
a  market. 

ISAB,  n.  [From  L.  Cseaar.  Akin,  Ger.  haiBer,  em- 
peror.] The  title  of  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias : — written  also  czar. 

TSA-e}'NA  (tsa-re'nj),  n.  The  empress  of  Russia : — 
written  also  czarina, 

tOft'— hCnT-ING,  re.  The  practice  of  courting  the 
company  of  noblemen : — said  especially  of  students 
of  English  universities,  where  young  noblemen 
wear  tufted  or  tasselled  caps. 

Tft-EA'NI-AN,  a.  [From  Turan,  the  name  given  by 
the  Persians  to  the  country  lying  north  of  Iran  or 
Persia.]  {Ethnol.  &  Philol.)  An  epithet  applied 
gomewhat  vaguely  to  the  races  of  Europe  and  Asia 
other  than  Aryan  and  Semitic,  as  also  their  tongues. 


More  definitely,  the  epithet  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  Ural-Altaic. 

TiJB'KO-MAN,  n.  One  of  a  Uralo-Altaic  people, 
chiefly  nomad,  dwelling  principally  in  Turkestan, 
but  also  scattered  in  tribes  over  parts  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan  : — written  also  Turcoman. 

TiJE'PEN-TiNB-TBBB,  re.  {Bot.)  The  Pistacia  tere- 
hinihus,  a  South-European  and  North-Asiatic  and 
African  tree,  from  which  turpentine  flows  on  in- 
cisions being  made  into  the  bark. 

tBe'EBT-SHIP,  re.    See  Monitor,  Suppl. 

Ty-o66N',  n.  The  title  assumed  by  the  later  shi.- 
guns  or  military  and  secular  rulers  of  Japan. 

TYPE,  n.  Add.  Appended  are  specimens  of  the 
thirteen  varieties  of  lower-case  type  used  in  book- 
work,  ranging  from  brilliant^  which  is  the  small- 
est type  in  use,  up  to  great  primer. 

Brilliant         ■        .     abodarglilJUmiiDpqratiiTinTm 
Diamond      .      .    atMde^huklmnopqrfltUTTTXjz 
Pearl       ■      .      .    abcdefghljklmnopqrstuTwzyz 
Agate     .      .     .   abcdefgh^1ilmnopc[TBtuYTrx7Z 
Nonpareil  .     .  abcdefghijklmnopqratuvwxyz 
Minion  ,     .     ,  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Brevier.    .    .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 
Bourgeois  .    .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
Long  Primer  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
Small  Pica.   .  abcdefgMjklmnopqrst 
Pica ....  abcdefghijklmnopqrs 
English.  .  .  abcdefghijklmnop 

Great  Primer .  abcdefgliijklmn 

TTPE'-WEiT-EB,  «.  An  instrument  for  writing 
compositions,  letters,  &o.,  in  type,  in  which  the 
operator  manipulates  a  key-board  with  which  the 
types  are  connected,  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
piano-player. 
TZSt'ZB,  1„.  [Native  name.]  {Ent.)  A  dipterous 
TSSt'SB,  J  insect  {Glostinia  morsitans)  of  South  Af- 
rica, a  little  larger  than  the  common  fly,  whose 
bite  is  highly  dangerous  to  horses,  cattle,  and  dosrs. 
though  harmless  to  man. 


r. 


Cl'STBE,  n.  A  kind  of  frieze  cloth  manufactured 
originally  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland ;  a  great-coat  or 
overcoat,  for  either  a  male  or  a  female,  made  of 
this  cloth  and  generally  water-proofed. 

OM-BBBL'LA-BIBD,  n. 
(Ornith.)  A  beautiful 
South-American  bird, 
remarkable  for  an  um- 
brella-like plume  adorn- 
ing its  head,  and  a  tuft 
of  feathers  hanging 
from  its  breast. 

6m'BEI-AN,  rt.  [Ethnol. 
&  Ling.)  An  ancient 
people  of  Italy  occupy-  rmbrella-Mrd. 

ing  the  Apennines,  and  by  some  regarded  as  the 
aborigines ;  as  also  their  language. 


■pN-CON-vSN'TION-AL,  a.  Not  conventional : — spe- 
cifically, not  having  regard  to  conventionalities; 
natural. 

ttN-DEB-fis'TI-MATE,  v.  a.  To  make  an  underesti- 
mate of;  to  undervalue. 

Cn'DEB-KING,  n.  A  king  owing  allegiance  to  an- 
other king  known  as  the  overking,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  English  heptarchy.  Green. 

6'NI-F0BM-1§M,  n.    See  Unipormitabianism,  Suppl. 

U-NI-FOBM-I-TA'BI-AN,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  or 
characterized  by,  uniformitarianism.  ' 

U-NI-FOEM-I-TA'EI-AN-i§M,  n.  (Geol.)  The  doc- 
trine that  the  agencies  now  at  work  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  geological  changes  of  past 
ages : — opposed  to  catastrophiem. 

^E'd6,  n.    {Ling.)    The  language  of  Hindostan. 


A,  fi,  I  0,  U   Y,  ^onjr;  X,  S,  I,  0,  ©,  if,  ehoH ;  A, 

Hf;iE,  HEE; 


B,  I,  0,  tr,  Y,  obacure;  fAeB,  FAB,  FlST,  fAlL; 
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TiL'|!N-Oy,  n.  [L.  vaUntia,  from  valene,  valentis, 
p.  pr.  of  valeo,  to  be  strong.]  Force ;  power ; 
potency;  efficient  influence.  {Ohem.)  The  com- 
bining or  displacing  power  of  an  agent. 

Vi-Qufi'EO  (vS-U'ro),  «.  [Sp.  vaoa,  L.  vacaa,  a 
cow.]  In  Spanisli  America  and  the  Western  States, 
a  man  who  has  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules; 
a  herdsman. 

Vl'EI-ANT,  «.    A  form  differing  from  the  type. 

VXt'IC,  a.  [L.  Dates,  an  inspired  person.]  Kelating 
to,  or  proceeding  from,  a  prophet  or  poet ;  inspired ; 
oracular. 

VXl'I-OAN-IgM,  «.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  declared  by  the  Vatican 
council  (1870);  implicit  submissioii  or  devotion 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  papal  supremacy. 

vtHM'fiE-BICHT  (fam'gf-rioht— cA  aspirated  gut- 
tural), re.  [Old  Gter.vehm,  punishment,  and  ge- 
richtf  judgment,  tribunal.]  A  secret  tribunal, 
meeting  at  night  and  in  the  open  air,  which  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  wild  justice  over  all  Germany  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  its  headquarters  being  in  West- 
phalia. 

VEBTK  (vSrv  or  vSrv),  n.  [Fr.]  Heat  of  imagination 
such  as  animates  the  poet,  artist,  or  musician ;  ani- 
mation ;  fervor ;  spirit ;  life. 

VBS-Tlg'I-AI.,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting, 
a,  vestige  or  vestiges. 

VT-^ES'I-MO-QUIe'TO,  re.  The  size  of  a  book  con- 
sisting of  sheets  so  folded  that  each  sheet  makes 


twenty-four  leaves ;  a  book  of  this  size : — written 
24mo. 

VIM,  re.      [Accusative    of   L.  via,   force.]      Vigor; 

force;  energy.      [Amer.  Slang.] 
TINGT-ET-TJN  (vSn-ta-iln),  re.    [Fr.,  twenty-one.]   A 

well-known  gambling  game  at  cards. 

VIE-5lN'I-A-0EEip'EE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  common  or- 
namental shrubby  climbing  vine,  often  planted  to 
cover  dead  walls ; — called  also  woodbine.        Oray. 

VITANBlilBE  (vS-vOn-df-ir),  n.  [Fr.— See  Viand.] 
In  the  French  army,  the  recognized  female  sutler 
of  a  regiment,  who  supplies  the  men  with  wine 
and  refreshments  from  a  little  keg  which  she  car- 
ries by  her  side. 

VQ-L)E"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  springing  from, 
volition  or  the  will;  associated  with,  or  character- 
ized by,  volition.  Huxley, 

VOU'DOO  (vS'dtt),  re.  The  object  worshipped  by  the 
professors  of  Voudooism ;  a  votary  of  Voudooism. 

VOTJ'rOO-![§M  (vS'dft-Izm),  re.  A  sort  of  African  su- 
perstition or  worship  much  mixed  with  conjuring 
and  witchcraft,  still  prevailing  to  some  extent 
among  the  negroes  of  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  West  Indies,  Ac. 

ntAISEMBLANOH  (vra-BOn-blSns),  re.  [Fr.]  Appear- 
ance of  truth ;  probability ;  likelihood. 

■vUl'CAN-ITE,  w.     a  name  given  to  a  mixture  of 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur  rendered  hard  by  the  pro-' 
cess  of  vulcanization. 

TUL'CAN-iz-KE,  re'.  The  steam  apparatus  used  in 
vulcanizing. 


w. 


wAl/D'QEAVE,  re.  [Ger.  wald,  a  forest,  and  graf,  a 
reeve,  a  grieve.]  A  head  forest-keeper  in  the  old 
German  empire : — written  less  accurately  wild- 
grave. 

WAlk'ING— if  AF,  re.    See  Leap-insect,  Suppl. 

wIlL'-FlS'^-EE,  re.  Add.  A  lady  who  at  a  ball 
is  left  unasked  to  dance. 

WAN-DKE-66'  (wSn-dsr^'). 
re.  (Zobl.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  Mala- 
bar monkey  {Macacua 
eilenus  or  Silenua  veter). 

wIb'EING,  a.  Engaged 
in  war ;  adverse ;  con- 
tradictory. 

wi'TBE,  V.  a.  Add.  To 
increase,  as  the  stock  of 
a  company  without  add- 
ing to  its  real  value,  as  by  issuing  new  stock  on 


the  pretence  that  profits  warrant  such  increase. 
[Cant,  V.  S.]  Sartletl. 

WEAV'EE-BIED,  re.  (Omith.)  A  name  common 
to  several  Asiatic  and 
African  birds  (family 
Ploeeinx),  allied  to  the 
finches,  remarkable  for 
the  character  of  their 
nests,  which  they  sus- 
pend from  trees. 

WBIED,  a.  Add.  Un- 
earthly; eerie. 

WEL-Lma-TO'M-A,  re. 
(Boi.) — See  Sequoia, 
Suppl. 

WhMb'WITH-Il,  n.   The  means  wherewith  to  effect 
an  object;  an  instrument  to  effect  an  end. 

WHOLB'-SOULED  (hOl'sBld),  a.     Imbued  with  soul  or 
high  feeling ;  noble-minded. 


Weaver-bird, 
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Xt'LO-PHONB  (zl'-),  ,».  [Gr.  (vkov,  wood,  and  •jxavij, 
a  sound,  a  tone.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  wood  arranged  in  the  order 


of  their  notes,  and  played  on  with  two  littl« 
wooden  mallets.  Its  principle  is  that  of  the  mu- 
sical glasses. 


Y. 


Til,  n.    A  kind  of  lute  used  in  India,  noted  for  its 
sweet  sounds. 

yIsh'MAK,  n.    The  veil  or  covering  for  a  Moslem 
woman's  face. 

TBAST'-PLiNT  (yeat'-),  n.     (Bot.)     A  microscopic 
fungus,  SaccharomyceB  ( Toruld)  eerevisisef  whose 
excessively  rapid  multiplication  by  cell-division 
is  the  cause  of  saccharine  fermentation. 
YtK'BA,  1„.      (_Bo(.)      A    South-American 

TEK'BA-MA-tI;',  J  hoUy,  Bex  Paraguayenaia,  whose 
leaves  are  extensively  used  as  tea. 

TfiS-TEBEN',    71.       A    contraction    for    yeater-een. 
[Scotch.] 

TfiZ'I-DBE,  or  TEz-I-DEE',  n.     [After  Yezeed,  the 
founder.]      One  of   a  strange   religious   sect  in- 
habiting Armenia   and  Kurdistan,    who   worship 
the  devil,  believing  he  will  be  restored  to  heaven. 
?Q-DEA-SIL',     1  „.      [Icel.,  bearer  of  thought  or  of 
ifOQ-DBA-SIL',  J  the  thinker.]    {Seand.  Uyth.)   The 


three-rooted  sacred  ash-tree  which  binds  together 

and  sustains  heaven, 


■:>'M 


earth,  and  hell,  and 
at  whose  roots  sit  the 
three  goddesses  of 
destiny.  I'rom  un- 
der its  roots  sprang 
three  fountains,  the  | '  ^ 
sources  of  all  the 
virtues.  The  German 
Christmas-tree  is  a 
relio  of  this  sacred 
tree. 


YO'im^,]  jodeln.l      To 

sing  or  produce  notes  "  " 

in  a  peculiarly  high  ~  ^~ 

falsetto    tone,   so  '  as 

to  be  audible  at  a  great  distance  :• 

mountaineers. 


•iH!  iS.*. 


-said  of  Alpine 


z. 


zXm'BO,  n.    In  Spanish  America,  the  offspring  of  a 

negro  and  an  Indian. 
ZA.-m6uSE',  n.     {Zo'ol.)     A  species  of  West-African 

ox  or  buffalo  {Bos  hrachyceroa),  remarkable  for 

the  peculiar  fringing  of  its  ears  and  the  absence 

of  dewlap. 
ZE'BBO,  n.    Same  as  Xebec. 

z£im'z£m,  n.  [Said  to  be  named  from  the  sound  of 
the  water  dripping  in  the  well.]  The  sacred  well 
of  the  Mahometans  in  Mecca. 

ZEU8  (zus),  n.  The  supreme  divinity  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  corresponding  to  Sanscrit  Dyaus, 
Latin  Jupiter,  German  Tin. — See  TiD,  Suppl. 

Zi^'ZAG,  V.  n.  To  form  zigzags ;  to  advance  or  move 
in  an  irregular  or  zigzag  fashion. 

ZITH'BR,    "I  n.     A  stringed  musical  instrument  used 

ZITH'BBN,  J  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  Tyrol. 

It  has  twenty-eight  strings,  and  is  placed  on  the 


table  before  the  player.  Written  also  cit/iem, 
which  see. 

ZO'BO,  71.  (Zool.)  A  hybrid  between  the  yak  and 
the  domestic  ox,  common  in  some  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden  as  well  as 
for  its  milk  and  flesh. 

z6'B-TK5pe,  71.  [Gr.  (larj,  and  rpdiroj,  a  turning.] 
An  optical  toy  in  which  figures  pasted  on  the  in- 
terior of  a  cylinder  appear  to  complete  an  action, 
to  one  looking  through  its  slits  during  its  revo- 
lution. 

zSe-Q-Xs'TEI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster, 
the  founder  of  Parseeism. 

zQe-0-SS'TBI-AN-I§M,  71.  The  religious  system 
founded  by  Zoroaster,  It  recognizes  two  divine 
beings  or  principles, — Ormuzd,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  what  is  bright  and  good,  and  Ahriman, 
chief  of  what  is  dark  and  evil.  The  only  object 
of  worship  is  fire. — Called  also  Paraeeiam. 


A,  fi,  i,  6,  V,  f,  long;  1,  fi,  I,  6,  t,  ¥,  ahort;  A,  E,  I,  0,  V,  T,  obamre,-  fIee,  FAE,  FAST,  fAu.; 
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